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PRE PACE 


WHEN I originally conceived the idea of the work, of which 
the first part is now laid before the public in a third and 
enlarged edition, my intention merely was to explain the 
strange rule of the priesthood or sacred kingship of Nemi 
and with it the legend of the Golden Bough, immortalised 
by Virgil, which the voice of antiquity associated with 
the priesthood. The explanation was suggested to me by 
some similar rules formerly imposed on kings in Southern 
India, and at first I thought that it might be adequately set 
forth within the compass of a small volume. But I soon 
found that in attempting to settle one question I had raised 
many more: wider and wider prospects opened out before 
me ; and thus step by step I was lured on into far-spreading 
fields of primitive thought which had been but little explored 
by my predecessors. Thus the book grew on my hands, and 
soon the projected essay became in fact a ponderous 
treatise, or rather a series of separate dissertations loosely 
linked together by a slender thread of connexion with my 
original subject. With each successive edition these disserta- 
tions have grown in number and swollen in bulk by the 
accretion of fresh materials, till the thread on which they 
are strung at last threatened to snap under their weight. 
Accordingly, following the hint of a friendly critic, I 
decided to resolve my overgrown book into its elements, 


and to publish separately the various disquisitions of which 
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it is composed. The present volumes, forming the first 
part of the whole, contain a preliminary enquiry into the 
principles of Magic and the evolution of the Sacred 
Kingship in general. They will be followed shortly 
by a volume which discusses the principles of Taboo in 
their special application to sacred or priestly kings. The 
remainder of the work will be mainly devoted to the myth 
and ritual of the Dying God, and as the subject is large and 
fruitful, my discussion of it will, for the sake of convenience, 
be divided into several parts, of which one, dealing with 
some dying gods of antiquity in Egypt and Western Asia, has 
already been published under the title of Adonis, Attis, Osiris. 

But while I have thus sought to dispose my book in its 
proper form as a collection of essays on a variety of distinct, 
though related, topics, I have at the same time preserved its 
unity, as far as possible, by retaining the original title for 
the whole series of volumes, and by pointing out from time 
to time the bearing of my general conclusions on the particular 
problem which furnished the starting-point of the enquiry. 
It seemed to me that this mode of presenting the subject 
offered some advantages which outweighed certain obvious 
drawbacks. By discarding the austere form, without, I hope, 
sacrificing the solid substance, of a scientific treatise, I thought 
to cast my materials into a more artistic mould and so 
perhaps to attract readers, who might have been repelled by 
a more strictly logical and systematic arrangement of the 
facts. Thus I put the mysterious priest of Nemi, so to 
say, in the forefront of the picture, grouping the other 
sombre figures of the same sort behind him in the back- 
ground, not certainly because I deemed them of less moment 
but because the picturesque natural surroundings of the 
priest of Nemi among the wooded hills of Italy, the very 
mystery which enshrouds him, and not least the haunting 
magic of Virgil’s verse, all combine to shed a glamour on 
the tragic figure with the Golden Bough, which fits him to 
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stand as the centre of a gloomy canvas. But I trust that 
the high relief into which he has thus been thrown in my 
pages will not lead my readers either to overrate his historical 
importance by comparison with that of some other figures 
which stand behind him in the shadow, or to attribute to my 
theory of the part he played a greater degree of probability 
than it deserves. Even if it should appear that this ancient 
Italian priest must after all be struck out from the long roll of 
men who have masqueraded as gods, the single omission would 
not sensibly invalidate the demonstration, which I believe I 
have given, that human pretenders to divinity have been 
far commoner and their credulous worshippers far more 
numerous than had been hitherto suspected. Similarly, 
should my whole theory of this particular priesthood collapse 
—and I fully acknowledge the slenderness of the foundations 
on which it rests—its fall would hardly shake my general 
conclusions as to the evolution of primitive religion and 
society, which are founded on large collections of entirely 
independent and well-authenticated facts. 

Friends versed in German philosophy have pointed out 
to me that my views of magic and religion and their relations ` 
to each other in history agree to some extent with those of 
Hegel. The agreement is quite independent and to me 
unexpected, for I have never studied the philosopher's 
writings nor attended to his speculations. As, however, we 
have arrived at similar results by very different roads, the 
partial coincidence of our conclusions may perhaps be 
taken to furnish a certain presumption in favour of their 
truth. To enable my readers to judge of the extent of the 
coincidence, I have given in an appendix some extracts from 
Hegel’s lectures on the philosophy of religion. The curious 
may compare them with my chapter on Magic and Religion, 
which was written in ignorance of the views of my illustrious 
predecessor. 

With regard to the history of the sacred kingship which 
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I have outlined in these volumes, I desire to repeat i 
warning which I have given in the text. While I have 
shewn reason to think that in many communities sacred 
kings have been developed out of magicians, I am far 
from supposing that this has been universally true. 
The causes which have determined the establishment of 
monarchy have no doubt varied greatly in different countries 
and at different times: I make no pretence to discuss 
or even enumerate them all: I have merely selected one 
particular cause because it bore directly on my special 
enguiry ; and I have laid emphasis on it because it seems to 
have been overlooked by writers on the origin of political 
institutions, who, themselves sober and rational according to 
Modern standards, have not reckoned sufficiently with 
the enormous influence which superstition has exerted in 
shaping the human past. But I have no wish to exaggerate 
the importance of this particular cause at the expense of 
others which may have been equally or even more influential. 
No one can be more sensible than I am of the risk of 
stretching an hypothesis too far, of crowding a multitude of 
incongruous particulars under one narrow formula, of reducing 
the vast, nay inconceivable complexity of nature and history 
to a delusive appearance of theoretical simplicity. It 
may well be that I have erred in this direction again and 
again ; but at least I have been well aware of the danger of 
error and have striven to guard myself and my readers 
against it. How far I have succeeded in that and the other 
objects I have set before me in writing this work, I must 
leave to the candour of the public to determine. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
5th December 1910. 
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FOR some time I have been preparing a general work on 
primitive superstition and religion. Among the problems 
which had attracted my attention was the hitherto unex- 
plained rule of the Arician priesthood ; and last spring it 
happened that in the course of my reading I came across 
some facts which, combined with others I had noted before, 
suggested an explanation of the rule in question. As the 
explanation, if correct, promised to throw light on some 
obscure features of primitive religion, I resolved to develop 
it fully, and, detaching it from my general work, to issue it 
as a separate study. This book is the result. i 

Now that the theory, which necessarily presented itself 
to me at first in outline, ha: been worked out in detail, I 
cannot but feel that in some places I may have pushed it 
too far. If this should prove to have been the case, I will 
readily acknowledge and retract my error as soon as it is 
brought home to me. Meantime my essay may serve its 
purpose as a first attempt to solve a difficult problem, and 
to bring a variety of scattered facts into some sort of order 
and system. 

A justification is perhaps needed of the length at which | 
have dwelt upon the popular festivals observed by European 
peasants in spring, at midsummer, and at harvest. It can 
hardly be too often repeated, since it is not yet generally 
recognised, that in spite of their fragmentary character the 
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popular superstitions and customs of the peasantry are by far 
the fullest and most trustworthy evidence we possess as to 
the primitive religion of the Aryans. Indeed the primitive 
Aryan, in all that regards his mental fibre and texture, is 
not extinct. He is amongst us to this day. The great 
intellectual and moral forces which have revolutionised the 
educated world have scarcely affected the peasant. In his 
inmost beliefs he is what his forefathers were in the days 
when forest trees still grew and squirrels played on the 
ground where Rome and London now stand. 

Hence every enquiry into the primitive religion of the 
Aryans should either start from the superstitious beliefs and 
observances of the peasantry, or should at least be constantly 
checked and controlled by reference to them. Compared 
with the evidence afforded by living tradition, the testimony 
of ancient books on the subject of early religion is worth 
very little. For literature accelerates the advance of thought 
at a rate which leaves the slow progress of opinion by word 
of mouth at an immeasurable distance behind. Two or 
three generations of literature may do more to change 
thought than two or three thousand years of traditional life. 
But the mass of the people who do not read books remain 
unaffected by the mental revolution wrought by literature ; 
and so it has come about that in Europe at the present 
day the superstitious beliefs and practices which have been 
handed down by word of mouth are generally of a far more 
archaic type than the religion depicted in the most ancient 
literature of the Aryan race. 

It is on these grounds that, in discussing the meaning 
and origin of an ancient Italian priesthood, I have devoted 
so much attention to the popular customs and superstitions 
of modern Europe. In this part of my subject I have made 
great use of the works of the late W. Mannhardt, without 
which, indeed, my book could scarcely have been written. 
Fully recognising the truth of the principles which I have 
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imperfectly stated, Mannhardt set himself systematically 
to collect, compare, and explain the living superstitions of 
the peasantry. Of this wide field the special department 
which he marked out for himself was the religion of the 
woodman and the farmer, in other words, the superstitious 
beliefs and rites connected with trees and cultivated plants 
By oral enquiry, and by printed questions scattered broad- 
cast over Europe, as well as by ransacking the literature of 
folk-lore, he collected a mass of evidence, part of which he 
published in a series of admirable works. But his health, 
always feeble, broke down before he could complete the 
comprehensive and really vast scheme which he had planned, 
and at his too early death much of his precious materials 
remained unpublished. His manuscripts are now deposited 
in the University Library at Berlin, and in the interest of 
the study to which he devoted his life it is greatly to be 
desired that they should be examined, and that such por- 
tions of them as he has not utilised in his books should 
be given to the world. 

Of his published works the most important are, first, two 
tracts, Roggenwolf und Roggenhund, Danzig, 1865 (second 
edition, Danzig, 1866), and Drie Korndämonen, Berlin, 1868. 
These little works were put forward by him tentatively, in 
the hope of exciting interest in his enquiries and thereby 
securing the help of others in pursuing them. But, except 
from a few learned societies, they met with very little atten- 
tion. Undeterred by the cold reception accorded to his 
efforts he worked steadily on, and in 1875 published his 
chief work, Der Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer Nach- 
barstamme. This was followed in 1877 by Antike Wald- 
und Feldkulte. His Mythologische Forschungen,a posthumous 
work, appeared in 1884. 

Much as I owe to Mannhardt, I owe still more to my 
friend Professor W. Robertson Smith. My interest in the 
early history of society was first excited by the works of 
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Dr. E. B. Tylor, which opened up a mental vista undreamed 
of by me before. But it is a long step from a lively interest 
in a subject to a systematic study of it; and that I took 
this step is due to the influence of my friend W. Robertson 
Smith. The debt which I owe to the vast stores of his 
knowledge, the abundance and fertility of his ideas, and his 
unwearied kindness, can scarcely be overestimated. Those 
who know his writings may form some, though a very in- 
adequate, conception of the extent to which I have been 
influenced by him. The views of sacrifice set forth in his 
article “Sacrifice” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
further developed in his recent work, Zhe Religion of the 
Semites, mark a new departure in the historical study of 
religion, and ample traces of them will be found in this 
book. Indeed the central idea of my essay—the conception 
of the slain god—is derived directly, I believe, from my 
friend. But it is due to him to add that he is in no way 
responsible for the general explanation which I have offered 
of the custom of slaying the god. He has read the greater 
part of the proofs in circumstances which enhanced the 
kindness, and has made many valuable suggestions which 
I have usually adopted ; but except where he is cited by 
name, or where the views expressed coincide with those of 
his published works, he is not to be regarded as necessarily 
assenting to any of the theories propounded in this book. 
The works of Professor G. A. Wilken of Leyden have 
been of great service in directing me to the best original 
authorities on the Dutch East Indies, a very important field 
to the ethnologist. To the courtesy of the Rev. Walter 
Gregor, M.A., of Pitsligo, I am indebted for some interesting 
communications which will be found acknowledged in their 
proper places. Mr. Francis Darwin has kindly allowed me 
to consult him on some botanical questions. The manuscript 
authorities to which I occasionally refer are answers to a 
list of ethnological questions which I am circulating. Most 
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of them will, I hope, be published in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute. 

The drawing of the Golden Bough which adorns the 
cover is from the pencil of my friend Professor J. H. 
Middleton. The constant interest and sympathy which he 
has shewn in the progress of the book have been a great 
help and encouragement to me in writing it. 

The Index has been compiled by Mr. A. Rogers, of the 
University Library, Cambridge. 

J. G. FRAZER. 


Trinity COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
8th March 1890. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 
OF THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


THE kind reception accorded by critics and the public to 
the first edition of The Golden Bough has encouraged me to 
spare no pains to render the new one more worthy of their 
approbation. While the original book remains almost entire, 
it has been greatly expanded by the insertion of much fresh 
illustrative matter, drawn chiefly from further reading, but 
in part also from previous collections which I had made, 
and still hope to use, for another work. Friends and corre- 
spondents, some of them personally unknown to me, have 
kindly aided me in various ways, especially by indicating 
facts or sources which I had overlooked and by correcting 
mistakes into which I had fallen. I thank them all for 
their help, of which I have often availed myself. Their 
contributions will be found acknowledged in their proper 
places. But I owe a special acknowledgment to my friends 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison and the Rev. John Roscoe, who 
have sent me valuable notes on the Fijian and Waganda 
customs respectively. Most of Mr. Fison’s notes, I believe, 
are incorporated in my book. Of Mr. Roscoe’s only a small 
selection has been given; the whole series, embracing a 
general account of the customs and beliefs of the Waganda, 
will be published, I hope, in the Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute. Further, I ought to add that Miss Mary 
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from a work by her on Australian folklore and legends 
which I was privileged to read in manuscript. 

I have seen no reason to withdraw the explanation of 
the priesthood of Aricia which forms the central theme of 
my book. On the contrary, the probability of that explana- 
tion appears to me to be greatly strengthened by some 
important evidence which has come to light since my theory 
was put forward. Readers of the first edition may remember 
thet I explained the priest of Aricia—the King of the 
Wood—as an embodiment of a tree-spirit, and inferred 
from a variety of considerations that at an earlier period 
one of these priests had probably been slain every year in 
his character of an incarnate deity. But for an undoubted 
parallel to such a custom of killing a human god annually 
I had to go as far as ancient Mexico. Now from the 
Martyrdom of St. Dasius, unearthed and published a few 
years ago by Professor Franz Cumont of Ghent (Analecta 
Botlandiana, xvi. 1897), it is practically certain that in 
ancient Italy itself a human representative of Saturn—the 
old god of the seed—-was put to death every year at his 
festival of the Saturnalia, and that though in Rome itself 
the custom had probably fallen into disuse before the 
classical era, it still lingered on in remote places down at 
least to the fourth century after Christ. I cannot but 
regard this discovery as a confirmation, as welcome as it 
was unlooked for, of the theory of the Arician priesthood 
which I had been led independently to propound. 

Further, the general interpretation which, following 
W. Mannhardt, I had given of the ceremonies observed by 
our European peasantry in spring, at midsummer, and at 
harvest, has also been corroborated by fresh and striking 
analogies. If we are right, these ceremonies were originally 
magical rites designed to cause plants to grow, cattle to thrive, 
rain to fall, and the sun to shine. Now the remarkable 
researches of Professor Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. Gilien 
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among the native tribes of Central Australia have proved that 
these savages regularly perform magical ceremonies for the 
express purpose of bringing down rain and multiplying the 
plants and animals on which they subsist, and further that 
these ceremonies are most commonly observed at the approach 
of the rainy season, which in Central Australia answers to 
our spring. Here then, at the other side of the world, we find 
an exact counterpart of those spring and midsummer rites 
which our rude forefathers in Europe probably performed 
with a full consciousness of their meaning, and which many 
of their descendants still keep up, though the original in- 
tention of the rites has been to a great extent, but by no 
means altogether, forgotten. The harvest customs of our 
European peasantry have naturally no close analogy among 
the practices of the Australian aborigines, since these savages 
do not till the ground. But what we should look for in 
vain among the Australians we find to hand among the 
Malays. For recent enquiries, notably those of Mr. J. L. 
van der Toorn in Sumatra and of Mr. W. W. Skeat in the 
Malay Peninsula, have supplied us with close parallels to the 
harvest customs of Europe, as these latter were interpreted ` 
by the genius of Mannhardt. Occupying a lower plane of 
culture than ourselves, the Malays have retained a keen 
sense of the significance of rites which in Europe have sunk 
to the level of more or less meaningless survivals. 

Thus on the whole I cannot but think that the course of 
subsequent investigation has tended to confirm the general 
principles followed and the particular conclusions reached in 
this book. At the same time I am as sensible as ever of the 
hypothetical nature of much that is advanced in it. It has 
been my wish and intention to draw as sharply as possible 
the line of demarcation between my facts and the hypotheses 
by which I have attempted to colligate them. Hypotheses 
are necessary but often temporary bridges built to connect 
isolated facts. If my light bridges should sooner or later 
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break down or be superseded by more solid structures, I 
hope that my book may still have its utility and its interest 
as a repertory of facts. 

But while my views, tentative and provisional as they 
probably are, thus remain much what they were, there is one 
subject on which they have undergone a certain amount of 
change, unless indeed it might be more exact to say that I 
seem to see clearly now what before was hazy. I mean the 
relation of magic to religion. When I first wrote this book 
I failed, perhaps inexcusably, to define even to myself my 
notion of religion, and hence was disposed to class magic 
loosely under it as one of its lower forms. I have now 
sought to remedy this defect by framing as clear a defini- 
tion of religion as the difficult nature of the subject and 
my apprehension of it allowed. Hence I have come to 
agree with Sir A. C. Lyall and Mr. F. B. Jevons in recog- 
nising a fundamental distinction and even opposition of 
principle between magic and religion. More than that, I 
believe that in the evolution of thought, magic, as repre- 
senting a lower intellectual stratum, has probably everywhere 
preceded religion. I do not claim any originality for this 
latter view. It has been already plainly suggested, if not 
definitely formulated, by Professor H. Oldenberg in his able 
book Die Religion des Veda, and for aught I know it may 
have been explicitly stated by many others before and since 
him. I have not collected the opinions of the learned on 
the subject, but have striven to form my own directly from 
the facts. And the facts which bespeak the priority of magic 
over religion are many and weighty. Some of them the 
reader will find stated in the following pages; but the full 
force of the evidence can only be appreciated by those who 
have made a long and patient study of primitive superstition. 
I venture to think that those who submit to this drudgery 
will come more and more to the opinion I have indicated. 
That all my readers should agree either with my definition 
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of religion or with the inferences I have drawn from it is 
not to be expected. But I would ask those who dissent 
from my conclusions to make sure that they mean the same 
thing by religion that I do; for otherwise the difference 
between us may be more apparent than real. 

As the scope and purpose of my book have been 
seriously misconceived by some courteous critics, I desire 
to repeat in more explicit language, what I vainly thought 
I had made quite clear in my original preface, that this is 
not a general treatise on primitive superstition, but merely 
the investigation of one particular and narrowly limited 
problem, to wit, the rule of the Arician priesthood, and 
that accordingly only such general principles are explained 
and illustrated in the course of it as seemed to me to throw 
light on that special problem. If I have said little or 
nothing of other principles of equal or even greater import- 
ance, it is assuredly not because I undervalue them in com- 
parison with those which I have expounded at some length, 
but simply because it appeared to me that they did not 
directly bear on the question I had set myself to answer. 
No one can well be more sensible than I am of the im- 
mense variety and complexity of the forces which have 
gone towards the building up of religion; no one can 
recognise more frankly the futility and inherent absurdity 
of any attempt to explain the whole vast organism as the 
product of any one simple factor. If I have hitherto 
touched, as I am quite aware, only the fringe of a great 
subject—fingered only a few of the countless threads that 
compose the mighty web,—it is merely because neither my 
time nor my knowledge has hitherto allowed me to do 
more. Should I live to complete the works for which { 
have collected and am collecting materials, I dare to think 
‘that they will clear me of any suspicion of treating the 
early history of religion from a single narrow point of view. 
ut the future is necessarily uncertain, and at the best 
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many years must elapse before I can execute in full the 
plan which I have traced out for myself. Meanwhile I am 
unwilling by keeping silence to leave some of my readers 
under the impression that my outlook on so large a subject 
does not reach beyond the bounds of the present enquiry. 
This is my reason for noticing the misconceptions to which 
I have referred. I take leave to add that some part of my 
larger plan would probably have been completed before now, 
were it not that out of the ten years which have passed 
since this book was first published nearly eight have been 
spent by me in work of a different kind. 

There is a misunderstanding of another sort which I 
feel constrained to set right. But I do so with great reluct- 
ance, because it compels me to express a measure of dissent 
from the revered friend and master to whom I am under 
the deepest obligations, and who has passed beyond the 
reach of controversy. In an elaborate and learned essay 
on sacrifice (L'Année Soctologique, Deuxième Année, 1897- 
1898), Messrs. H. Hubert and M. Mauss have represented 
my theory of the slain god as intended to supplement and 
complete Robertson Smith’s theory of the derivation of 
animal sacrifice in general from a totem sacrament. On 
this I have to say that the two theories are quite inde- 
pendent of each other. I never assented to my friend’s 
theory, and so far as I can remember he never gave me a 
hint that he assented to mine. My reason for suspending 
my judgment in regard to his theory was a simple one. 
At the time when the theory was propounded, and for 
many years afterwards, I knew of no single indubitable case 
of a totem sacrament, that is, of a custom of killing and 
eating the totem animal as a solemn rite. It is true that 
in my Totemism, and again in the present work, I noted a 
few cases (four in all) of solemnly killing a sacred anima) 
which, following Robertson Smith, I regarded as probably 
a totem. But none even of these four cases included the 
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eating of the sacred animal by the worshippers, which was 
an essential part of my friend’s theory, and in regard to all 
of them it was not positively known that the slain animal 
was a totem. Hence as time went on and still no certain 
case of a totem sacrament was reported, I became more and 
more doubtful of the existence of such a practice at all, and 
my doubts had almost hardened into incredulity when the 
long-looked-for rite was discovered by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen in full force among the aborigines of Centra! Australia, 
whom I for one must consider to be the most primitive 
totem tribes as yet known to us. This discovery I wel- 
comed as a very striking proof of the sagacity of my 
brilliant friend, whose rapid genius had outstripped our 
slower methods and anticipated what it was reserved for 
subsequent research positively to ascertain. Thus from 
being little more than an ingenious hypothesis the totem 
sacrament has become, at least in my opinion, a well- 
authenticated fact. But from the practice of the rite by a 
single set of tribes it is still a long step to the universal 
practice of it by all totem tribes, and from that again it is 
a still longer stride to the deduction therefrom of animal ` 
sacrifice in general. These two steps I am not yet pre- 
pared to take. No one will welcome further evidence of 
the wide prevalence of a totem sacrament more warmly 
than I shall, but until it is forthcoming I shall continue to 
agree with Professor E. B. Tylor that it is unsafe to make 
the custom the base of far-reaching speculations. 

To conclude this subject, I will add that the doctrine 
of the universality of totemism, which Messrs. Hubert and 
Mauss have implicitly attributed to me, is one which I have 
never enunciated or assumed, and that, so far as my know- 
ledge and opinion go, the worship of trees and cereals, 
which occupies so large a space in these volumes, is neither 
identical with nor derived from a system of totemism. It 
is possible that further enquiry may lead me to regard as 
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probable the universality of totemism and the derivation 
from it of sacrifice and of the whole worship both of plants 
and animals. I hold myself ready to follow the evidence 
wherever it may lead; but in the present state of our know- 
ledge I consider that to accept these conclusions would be, 
not to follow the evidence, but very seriously to outrun it, 
In thinking so I am happy to be at one with Messrs. Hubert 
and Mauss. 

When I am on this theme I may as well say that I am 
by no means prepared to stand by everything in my little 
apprentice work, Totemism. That book was a rough piece 
of pioneering in a field that, till then, had been but little 
explored, and some inferences in it were almost certainly 
too hasty. In particular there was a tendency, perhaps not 
unnatural in the circumstances, to treat as totems, or as 
connected with totemism, things which probably were neither 
the one nor the other. If ever I republish the volume, as 
I hope one day to do, I shall have to retrench it in some 
directions as well as to enlarge it in others, 

Such as it is, with all its limitations, which I have tried 
to indicate clearly, and with all its defects, which I leave to 
the critics to discover, I offer my book in its new form as 
a contribution to that still youthful science which seeks to 
trace the growth of human thought and institutions in those 
dark ages which lie beyond the range of history. The 
progress of that science must needs be slow and painful, for 
the evidence, though clear and abundant on some sides, is 
lamentably obscure and scanty on others, so that the cautious 
enquirer is every now and then brought up sharp on the 
edge of some yawning chasm across which he may be quite 
unable to find a way. All he can do in such a case is to 
mark the pitfall plainly on his chart and to hope that others 
in time may be able to fill it up or bridge it over. Yet the 
very difficulty and novelty of the investigation, coupled with 
the extent of the intellectual prospect which suddenly opens 
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up before us whenever the mist rises and unfolds the far 
horizon, constitute no small part of its charm. The position 
of the anthropologist of to-day resembles in some sort the 
position of classical scholars at the revival of learning. To 
these men the rediscovery of ancient literature came like a 
revelation, disclosing to their wondering eyes a splendid 
vision of the antique world, such as the cloistered student 
of the Middle Ages never dreamed of under the gloomy 
shadow of the minster and within the sound of its solemn 
bells. To us moderns a still wider vista is vouchsafed, a 
greater panorama is unrolled by the study which aims at 
bringing home to us the faith and the practice, the hopes 
and the ideals, not of two highly gifted races only, but of all 
mankind, and thus at enabling us to follow the long march, 
the slow and toilsome ascent, of humanity from savagery to 
civilisation. And as the scholar of the Renaissance found 
not merely fresh food for thought but a new field of labour 
in the dusty and faded manuscripts of Greece and Rome, so 
in the mass of materials that is steadily pouring in from 
many sides—from buried cities of remotest antiquity as well 
as from the rudest savages of the desert and the jungle—we 
of to-day must recognise a new province of knowledge which 
will task the energies of generations of students to master. 
The study is still in its rudiments, and what we do now 
will have to be done over again and done better, with fuller 
knowledge and deeper insight, by those who come after us. 
To recur to a metaphor which I have already made use of, 
we of this age are only pioneers hewing lanes and clearings 
in the forest where others will hereafter sow and reap. 

But the comparative study of the beliefs and institutions 
of mankind is fitted to be much more than a means of satis- 
fying an enlightened curiosity and of furnishing materials 
for the researches of the learned. Well handled, it may 
become a powerful instrument to expedite progress if it lays 
bare certain weak spots in the foundations on which modern 
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society is built—if it shews that much which we are wont 
to regard as solid rests on the sands of superstition rather 
than on the rock of nature. It is indeed a melancholy and 
in some respects thankless task to strike at the foundations 
of beliefs in which, as in a strong tower, the hopes and 
aspirations of humanity through long ages have sought a 
refuge from the storm and stress of life. Yet sooner or 
later it is inevitable that the battery of the comparative 
method should breach these venerable walls, mantled over 
with the ivy and mosses and wild flowers of a thousand 
tender and sacred associations. At present we are only 
dragging the guns into position: they have hardly yet 
begun to speak. The task of building up into fairer and 
more enduring forms the old structures so rudely shattered 
is reserved for other hands, perhaps for other and happier 
ages. We cannot foresee, we can hardly even guess, the 
new forms into which thought and society will run in the 
future. Yet this uncertainty ought not to induce us, from 
any consideration of expediency or regard for antiquity, to 
spare the ancient moulds, however beautiful, when these are 
proved to be out-worn. Whatever comes of it, wherever 
it leads us, we must follow truth alone. It is our only 
guiding star: hoc signo vinces. 

To a passage in my book it has been objected by a 
distinguished scholar that the church-bells of Rome cannot 
be heard, even in the stillest weather, on the shores of the 
Lake of Nemi. In acknowledging my blunder and leaving 
it uncorrected, may I plead in extenuation of my obduracy 
the example of an illustrious writer? In Old Mortality we 
read how a hunted Covenanter, fleeing before Claverhouse’s 
dragoons, hears the sullen boom of the kettledrums of the 
pursuing cavalry borne to him on the night wind. When 
Scott was taken to task for this description, because the 
drums are not beaten by cavalry at night, he replied in 
effect that he liked to hear the drums sounding there, and 
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that he would let them sound on so long as his book might 
last. In the same spirit I make bold to say that by the 
Lake of Nemi I love to hear, if it be only in imagination, 
the distant chiming of the bells of Rome, and I would fain 
believe that their airy music may ring in the ears of my 
readers after it has ceased to vibrate in my own. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
18/4 September 1900 
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CHAPTER I 


THE KING OF THE WOOD 


‘6 The still glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricta’s trees— 
Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 
MACAULAY. 


§ 1. Diana and Virbius 


W110 does not know Turner’s picture of the Golden Bough ? The lake 
The scene, suffused with the golden glow of imagination in % Ne™ 
which the divine mind of Turner steeped and transfigured 

even the fairest natural landscape, is a dream-like vision of 

the little woodland lake of Nemi—*“ Diana’s Mirror,” as it was 

called by the ancients. No one who has seen that calm 
water, lapped in a green hollow of the Alban hills, can ever 

forget it. The two characteristic Italian villages which 
slumber on its banks, and the equally Italian palace whose 
terraced gardens descend steeply to the lake, hardly break 

the stillness and even the solitariness of the scene. Dian 
herself might still linger by this lonely shore, still haunt 

these woodlands wild. 

In antiquity this sylvan landscape was the scene of a Its tragic 

strange and recurring tragedy. In order to understand it memories 
aright we must try to form in our minds an accurate picture 
of the place where it happened ; for, as we shall see later on, 
a subtle link subsisted between the natural beauty of the 
spot and the dark crimes which under the mask of religion 
were often perpetrated there, crimes which after the lapse of 
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so many ages still lend a touch of melancholy to these quiet 
woods and waters, like a chill breath of autumn on one of 
those bright September days “ while not a leaf seems faded.” 

The Alban hills are a fine bold group of volcanic 
mountains which rise abruptly from the Campagna in full 
view of Rome, forming the last spur sent out by the 
Apennines towards the sea. Two of the extinct craters are 
now filled by two beautiful waters, the Alban lake and its 
lesser sister the lake of Nemi. Both lie far below the 
monastery-crowned top of Monte Cavo, the summit of the 
range, but yet so high above the plain that standing on 
the rim of the larger crater at Castel Gandolfo, where the 
Popes had their summer palace, you look down on the one 
hand into the Alban lake, and on the other away across the 
Campagna to where, on the western horizon, the sea flashes 
like a broad shect of burnished gold in the sun. 

The lake of Nemi is still as of old embowered in woods, 
where in spring the wild flowers blow as fresh as no doubt 
they did two thousand springs ago. It lies so deep down 
in the old crater that the calm surface of its clear water is 
seldom ruffled by the wind. On all sides but one the banks, 
thickly mantled with luxuriant vegetation, descend steeply to 
the water’s cdge. Only on the north a stretch of flat ground 
intervenes between the lake and the foot of the hills. This 
was the scene of the tragedy. Here, in the very heart of 
the wooded hills, under the abrupt declivity now crested by 
the village of Nemi, the sylvan goddess Diana had an old 
and famous sanctuary, the resort of pilgrims from all parts 
of Latium. It was known as the sacred grove of Diana 
Nemorensis, that is, Diana of the Wood, or, perhaps more 
exactly, Diana of the Woodland Glade! Sometimes the 
lake and grove were called, after the nearest town, the lake 


1 Strictly speaking, nemus is a 
natural opening or glade in a forest. 
Thus Lucan says (Pharsal. i. 453 sq.) 
that the Druids inhabited ‘‘ deep glades 
in sacred groves far from the haunts of 
men” (“nemora alta remotis incolitis 
lucis”), as the words are rendered by 
Haskins in his edition, who compares 
Propertius v. 9. 24, ** lucus ubi umbroso 
fecerat orbe nemus.” But commonly 
“emus means no more than a wood or 


grove. See for example Lucan, Pharsal. 
iii. 396, ‘‘ procumbunt nemora et spo- 
liantur robora silvae.” At Nemi the 
sacred grove (/cus) formed part of the 
woodlands (zemus), as we learn from 
Cato, quoted by Priscian, /ms¢. iv. 21 
(vol. i. p. 129, ed. M. Hertz), °* lucum 
Dianium in nemore Aricino,” etc. As 
to the thick woods of Nemi in antiquity 
see Ovid, Fasti, iii. 263 sg.; id., 
Metam. xv. 485. 
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and grove of Aricia! But the town, the modern Ariccia, 


lay three miles away at the foot of the mountains, and 
separated from the lake by a long and steep descent. A 
spacious terrace or platform contained the sanctuary. On 
the north and east it was bounded by great retaining walls 
which cut into the hillsides and served to support them. 
Semicircular niches sunk in the walls and faced with columns 
formed a series of chapels, which in modern times have 
yielded a rich harvest of votive offerings. On the side of 
the lake the terrace rested on a mighty wall, over seven 
hundred feet long by thirty feet high, built in triangular 
buttresses, like those which we see in front of the piers of 
bridges to break floating ice. At present this terrace-wall 
stands back some hundred yards from the lake; in other 
days its buttresses may have been lapped by the water. 
Compared with the extent of the sacred precinct, the temple 
itself was not large; but its remains prove it to have been 
neatly and solidly built of massive blocks of peperino, and 
adorned with Doric columns of the same material. Elaborate 
cornices of marble and friezes of terra-cotta contributed to 
the outward splendour of the edifice, which appears to have 
been further enhanced by tiles of gilt bronze.’ 


1 Cato, foc. c#t.; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 
756; Statius, Sylvae, iii. 1. 56; 


20-22; td. 1895, pp. 106-108, 206, 
232, 324, 424-438; Bulletino del- 


Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iv. 36. A 
loose expression of Appian (Bellum 
Civile, ¥, 24) has sometimes given rise 
to the notion that there was a town 
called Nemus. But this is a mistake. 
See E. Desjardins, Essai sur la Topo- 
graphie du Latium (Paris, 1854), p.214, 
and on the other side, A. Bormann, 
Altitalische Chorographie (Halle, 1852), 
Pp. 135 39. 

2 The site was excavated in 1885 
and 1886 by Sir John Savile Lumley, 
now Lord Savile, who was then English 
ambassador at Rome. Further excava- 
tions were conducted in 1886-1888 by 
Signor Luigi Boccanera, and again in 
1895 by Signor Eliseo Borghi. See 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1885, pp. 159 39., 
192 59., 227 3g., 254 $9., 317-321, 
344, 428 s9., 478 sg. ; id. 1887, pp. 
23-25, 120 $9., 195-198; id. 1888, 
PP- 193 $9., 392 sg : id. 1889, pp. 


P Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
logica, 1885, pp. 149-157, 225-242; 
R. Lanciani, in the Athenaeum, 
October 10, 1885, pp. 477 s9. ; R. P. 
Pullan, in Archaeologia : Miscellaneous 
Tracts relating to Antiquity, 1. (1887) 
pp. 58-65; O. Rossbach, in Verhand- 
lungen der viersigsten Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen und Schuimänner 
in Görlitz (Leipsic, 1890), pp. 147- 
164; G. H. Wallis, ZWustrated Cata- 
logue of Classical Antiquities from the 
Site of the Temple of Diana, Nemi, 
Italy (preface dated 1893). The 
temple measured 30 metres in length 
by 15.90 in breadth (Notizie degli 
Scavi, 1885, p. 193). It had columns 
on either side of the pronaos (Vitruvius, 
iv. 7. 4). <A few votive offerings found 
on the site in earlier times are described 
in Graevius’s Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Romanarum, xii. col. 752-757, 808. 


Wealth 
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The great wealth and popularity of the sanctuary in 
antiquity are attested by ancient writers as well as by 
the remains which have come to light in modern times. 
In the civil war its sacred treasures went to replenish the 
empty coffers of Octavian,’ who well understood the useful 
art of thus securing the divine assistance, if not the divine 
blessing, for the furtherance of his ends. But we are not 
told that he treated Diana on this occasion as civilly as his 
divine uncle Julius Caesar once treated Capitoline Jupiter 
himself, borrowing three thousand pounds’ weight of solid 
gold from the god, and scrupulously paying him back with 
the same weight of gilt copper.2 However, the sanctuary at 
Nemi recovered from this drain on its resources, for two 
centuries later it was still reputed one of the richest in 
Italy.2 Ovid has described the walls hung with fillets and 
commemorative tablets ;* and the abundance of cheap votive 
offerings and copper coins, which the site has yielded in our 
own day, speaks volumes for the piety and numbers, if not 
for the opulence and liberality, of the worshippers. Swarms 
of beggars used to stream forth daily from the slums of 
Aricia and take their stand on the long slope up which 
the labouring horses dragged well-to-do pilgrims to the 
shrine; and according to the response which their whines 
and importunities met with they blew kisses or hissed curses 
after the carriages as they swept rapidly down hill again.’ 


For the inscriptions of Nemi and 
Aricia see Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
narum, xiv. Nos. 2156-2226, 4180- 
4210, 4268-4275a; W. Henzen, in 
Hermes, vi. (1872) pp. 6-13; G. 
Tomassetti, in Museo Italiano di Anti- 
chità Classica, ii. (1888) coll. 481 syg. 
Among these inscriptions the many 


dedications to Diana serve to identify ` 


the site beyond a doubt. The evidence 
of ancient writers is collected by Clu- 
verius, Jtalia Antigua, ii. pp. 920- 
935. See also H. Nissen, /talische 
Landeskunde, ii. (Berlin, 1902) pp. 
588-592; and for the topography, Sir 
W. Gell, The Topography of Rome and 
tts Vicinity (London, 1834), i. pp. 
182-191, ii. pp. 112-117. — 

1 Appian, Bellum Civile, v. 24. 

2 Suetonius, Divus Julius, 54. Serv- 


ing his own gods thus, he naturally 
felt no compunction at relieving the 
barbarous Gaulish gods of their little 
savings (Suetonius, #6.). 

3 Appian, Joc. est. 

4 Fasti, iii, 267 sg. 

§ Juvenal, Sat. iv. 117 sg. ; Persius, 
Sat. vi. 56, with the scholiast’s note; 
Martial, Zpigy. ii. 19. 3, xii. 32. 10. 
Persius calls this part of the road the 
slope of Virbius, Juvenal and Martial 
call it the Arician slope. But the 
former was probably the correct name, 
for at Rome also there was a 
“t slope of Virbius” on the Esquiline, 
near a sanctuary of Diana (Livy, i. 48. 
6). The double coincidence with 
Aricia is probably significant, as has 
been acutely pointed out by Mr, A. B. 
Cook (Classical Review, xvi. (1902) 
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Even peoples and potentates of the East did homage to the 
lady of the lake by setting up monuments in her sanctuary ; 
and within the precinct stood shrines of the Egyptian 
goddesses Isis and Bubastis, with a store of gorgeous 
jewellery.) 

The retirement of the spot and the beauty of the land- Roman 
scape naturally tempted some of the luxurious Roman Mi 
nobles to fix their summer residences by the lake.? Here 
Lucius Caesar had a house to which, on a day in early 
summer, only two months after the murder of his illustrious 
namesake, he invited Cicero to meet the assassin Brutus.’ 
The emperors themselves appear to have been partial to a 
retreat where they could find repose from the cares of state 
and the bustle of the great city in the fresh air of the lake 
and the stillness of the woods. Here Julius Caesar built 
himself a costly villa, but pulled it down because it was not 
to his mind.“ Here Caligula had two magnificent barges, 
or rather floating palaces, launched for him on the lake ;° 
and it was while dallying in the woods of Nemi that the 
sluggard Vitellius received the tidings of revolt which woke 
him from his dream of pleasure and called him to arms.® 
Vespasian had a monument dedicated to his honour in the 


p. 380, n. 3). We shall return to this 
later on. As to Virbius, we shall hear 


t Suetonius, Divus Julius, 46. 
From a letter of Cicero to Atticus 


more of him presently. 

1 W. Henzen, in Hermes, vi. (1872) 
pp. 6-12; Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
narum, xiv., Nos. 2215, 2216, 2218. 

2 At the place called S. Maria, in 
the commune of Nemi, there have been 
found remains of a magnificent villa of 
the first or second century, built in 
terraces just above the lake and 
adorned with variegated marbles, 
frescoes, and works of art. See 
Notisie degli Scavi, 1888, pp. 194- 
196, 393 sg. The place is near the 
mouth of the ancient emissary, below 
the village of Genzano; the vineyards 
beside the lake are here littered with 
fragments of fine marbles. © In January 
1901 I visited the site in the company 
of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, who has 
kindly furnished me with some notes 
on the subject. 

3 Cicero, Ad Atticum, xv. 4. $. 


(vi. 1. 25) we infer that the house was 
building in 50 B.c. 


5 Some of the timbers and fittings of 
these vessels were fished up from the 
bottom of the lake in 1895. Especially 
remarkable are the beautiful bronze 
heads of lions and wolves with moor- 
ing-rings in their mouths. Caligula’s 
name (C . CAESARIS , AVG . GER- 
MANICI) is stamped on the leaden 
water-pipes, and the style of the bronzes 
is that of the first century. See 
Notisie degli Scavi, 1895, pp. 361-396, 
461-474; J. C. G. Boot, in Verslagen 
en Mededeelingen der kon. Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
III. Reeks, xii. deel (Amsterdam, 
1895), pp. 278-285; R. Lanciani, 
New Tales of Old Rome (London, 
1901), pp. 205-214. 


© Tacitus, Histor. iii. 36. 


Diana as 
the 
mistress 
of wild 
animals. 
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grove by the senate and people of Aricia: Trajan con- 
descended to fill the chief magistracy of the town; and 
Hadrian indulged his taste for architecture by restoring a 
structure which had been erected in the precinct by a prince 
of the royal house of Parthia.’ 

Such, then, was the sanctuary of Diana at Nemi, a 
fitting home for the “mistress of mountains, and forests 
green, and lonely glades, and sounding rivers,” as Catullus 
calls her? Multitudes of her statucttes, appropriately clad 
in the short tunic and high buskins of a huntress, with the 
quiver slung over her shoulder, have been found on the 
spot. Some of them represent her with her bow in her 
hand or her hound at her side.’ Bronze and iron spears, 
and images of stags and hinds, discovered within the pre- 
cinct,* may have been offerings of huntsmen to the huntress 
goddess for success in the chase. Similarly the bronze 
tridents, which have also come to light at Nemi, were 
perhaps presented by fishermen who had speared fish in the 
lake, or maybe by hunters who had stabbed boars in the 
forest The wild boar was still hunted in Italy down 
to the end of the first century of our era ; for the younger 
Pliny tells us how, with his usual charming affectation, he 
sat meditating and reading by the nets, while three fine 
boars fell into them Indeed, some fourteen-hundred 
years later boar-hunting was a favourite pastime of Pope 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
xiv., Nos. 2213, 2216, 4191. Hadrian 
also had a monument in the grove dedi- 
cated to him by the senate and people 
of Aricia (Notizie degli Scavi, 1895, 
pp. 430 sg.). A bust of Caesar and a 
statue of Tiberius have been found on 
the spot. See G. H. Wallis, ///us- 
trated Catalogue, p. 31; O. Rossbach, 
in Verhandlungen der viersig. Ver- 
samml, aeutscher Philologen, p. 159. 

2 Catullus, xxxiv. 9 s¢g. 

3 Bulletino dell’ Instituto dé Corri- 
spondensa Archeologica, 1885, pp. 228 
59.3 Notisie degli Scavi, 1887, pp. 24, 
195; jd. 1888, p. 393; O. Ross- 
bach, in Verkandi. d. vierzig. Ver- 
samml. deutscher Philologen, pp. 150 
note, 161; G. H. Wallis, /élustrated 
Catalogue, pp. 4, 15, 34 59. 

è Notizie degli Scavi, 1887, p. 195; 


íd. 1888, p. 393 ; Bulletino di Corr. 
Archeol. 1885, p. 230; O. Rossbach, 
op. cit., pp. 150 note, I§1 note, 163; 
G. H. Wallis, Mustrated Catalogue, 
PP. 35, 40. Greek hunters dedicated 
spears and javelins to Pan ( Anthologia 
Palatina, vi. §7, 177). Compare W. 
H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings 
(Cambridge, 1902), p. 71. 

6 W. Helbig, in Buletino del? Inst. 
di Corr. Archeol. 1885, pp. 231 59. ; 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1887, p. 195; id. 
1888, p. 393. Helbig observes that 
the ancients sometimes used tridents in 
boar-hunts. 

© Pliny, Zpist. i. 6. In the second 
century of our era the mountains and 
oak woods of Greece harboured num- 
bers of wild boars, See Pausanias, i. 
32. 1, iii. 20. 4, V. 6. 6, vii 26. 10 
viii. 23. 9, ix. 23. 7. 
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Leo the Tenth? A frieze of painted reliefs in terra-cotta, 
which was found in the sanctuary at Nemi, and may 

have adorned Diana’s temple, portrays the goddess in 

the character of what is called the Asiatic Artemis, with 

wings sprouting from her waist and a lion resting its paws 

on each of her shoulders? A few rude images of cows, 

oxen, horses, and pigs dug up on the site may perhaps 
indicate that Diana was here worshipped as the patroness Diana 
of domestic animals as well as of the wild creatures of the oa 
wood.’ In like manner her Greek counterpart Artemis was of cattle. 
a goddess not only of game but of herds. Thus her 
sanctuary in the highlands of north-western Arcadia, between 

Clitor and Cynaethae, owned sacred cattle which were driven 

off by Aetolian freebooters on one of their forays.“ When 
Xenophon returned from the wars and settled on his estate 
among the wooded hills and green meadows of the rich 
valley through which the Alpheus flows past Olympia, he 
dedicated to Artemis a little temple on the model of her 

great temple at Ephesus, surrounded it with a grove of all 

kinds of fruit-trees, and endowed it not only with a chase 

but also with a sacred pasture. The chase abounded in 

fish and game of all sorts, and the pasture sufficed to rear 
swine, goats, oxen, and horses; and on her yearly festival 

the pious soldier sacrificed to the goddess a tithe both of 

the cattle from the sacred pasture and of the game from 

the sacred chase.® Again, the people of Hyampolis in 
Phocis worshipped Artemis and thought that no cattle 
throve like those which they dedicated to her. Perhaps 

then the images of cattle found in Diana’s precinct at Nemi 

were offered to her by herdsmen to ensure her blessing on 

their herds. In Catholic Germany at the present time the Analogy of 
great patron of cattle, horses, and pigs is St. Leonhard, and ce” 
models of cattle, horses, and pigs are dedicated to him, some- Germany. 
times in order to ensure the health and increase of the flocks 

and herds through the coming year, sometimes in order to 


1 W. Roscoe, Life and Pontificate  Archeol. 1885, p. 153; G. B. Wallis, 
of Leo the Tenth,’ iv. 376. Mlustrated Catalogue, p. 23. 

2 O. Rossbach, of. cit. pp. 157 5g. 3 4 Polybi st i d 
G. H. Wallis, Ji/ustrated Catalogue, P pisa a a ik k eee: 
PP- 3, 31, with the plate facing p. 43. Seppe ee EE E > 

3 Bulletino del? Inst. di Corr. 5 Pausanias, x. 35. 7. 
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obtain the recovery of sick animals.! 


CHAP 


And, curiously enough, 


like Diana of Aricia, St. Leonhard is also expected to help 
women in travail and to bless barren wives with offspring. 
Nor do these points exhaust the analogy between St. 
Leonard and Diana of Aricia; for like the goddess the 
saint heals the sick; he is the patron of prisoners, as she 
was of runaway slaves; and his shrines, like hers, enjoyed 


the right of asylum.® 


So to the last, in spite of a few villas peeping out here 
and there from among the trees, Nemi seems to have re- 


olden time. mained in some sense an image of what Italy had been in 


the far-off days when the land was still sparsely peopled 
with tribes of savage hunters or wandering herdsmen, when 
the beechwoods and oakwoods, with their deciduous foliage, 
reddening in autumn and bare in winter, had not yet begun, 
under the hand of man, to yield to the evergreens of the 
south, the laurel, the olive, the cypress, and the oleander, 
still less to those intruders of a later age, which nowadays 
we are apt to think of as characteristically Italian, the 


lemon and the orange.‘ 


However, it was not merely in its natural surroundings 
that this ancient shrine of the sylvan goddess continued to 


be a type or miniature of the past. 


Down to the decline of 


Rome a custom was observed there which seems to trans- 


port us at once from civilisation to savagery. 


In the 


sacred grove there grew a certain tree round which at any 
time of the day, and probably far into the night, a grim 


figure might be seen to prowl. 


In his hand he carried a 


drawn sword, and he kept peering warily about him as if 


3 R. Andree, Votive und Weihe- 
gaben des Katholischen Volks in Süd- 
deutschland (Brunswick, 1904), pp. 
37, 50, 152 sgg. 

2 R. Andree, op. cit. p. 41. 

3 R. Andree, of. cit. pp. 41-50. 


4 See V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Haustiere in ihrem sibergang aus 
Asien! (Berlin, 1902), pp. 520 sg.: 
In the course of history the flora 
of the Italian peninsula assumed more 
and more a southern character. When 
the first Greeks landed in lower Italy 
the forests consisted predominantly of 


deciduous trees, the beeches reached 
lower down than now, when they are 
confined to the highest mountain 
regions, Centuries later in the land- 
scapes on the walls of Pompeii we see 
nothing but evergreen trees, the Laurus 
nobilis, the olive, the cypress, the 
oleander; in the latest times of the 
empire and in the Middle Ages the 
lemon-trees and orange-trees appear, 
and since the discovery of America 
the magnolias, the agaves, and the 
Indian figs. ‘There can be no question 
that this revolution has been wrought 
mainly by the hand of man.” 
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at every instant he expected to be set upon by an enemy.! 
He was a priest and a murderer; and the man for whom 
he looked was sooner or later to murder him and hold the 
priesthood in his stead. Such was the rule of the sanctuary. 
A candidate for the priesthood could only succeed to office 
by slaying the priest, and having slain him, he retained 
office till he was himself slain by a stronger or a craftier. 
The post which he held by this precarious tenure carricd Tte priest 
with it the title of king; but surely no crownec head ever Aol 
lay uneasier, or was visited by more evil dreams, than his. 
For year in year out, in summer and winter, in fair weather 
and in foul, he had to keep his lonely watch, and whenever 
he snatched a troubled slumber it was at the peril of his life. 
The least relaxation of his vigilance, the smallest abatement 
of his strength of limb or skill of fence, put him in jeopardy ; 
grey hairs might seal his death-warrant. His eyes probably 
acquired that restless, watchful look which, among the 
Esquimaux of Bering Strait, is said to betray infallibly 
the shedder of blood; for with that people revenge is a 
sacred duty, and the manslayer carries his life in his hand.’ 
To gentle and pious pilgrims at the shrine the sight of 
him might well seem to darken the fair landscape, as. 
when a cloud suddenly blots the sun on a bright day. The 
dreamy blue of Italian skics, the dappled shade of summer 
woods, and the sparkle of waves in the sun, can have accorded 
but ill with that stern and sinister figure. Rather we picture 
to ourselves the scene as it may have been witnessed by a 
belated wayfarer on one of those wild autumn nights when 
the dead leaves are falling thick, and the winds seem to 
sing the dirge of the dying year. It is a sombre picture, 
set to melancholy music—the background of forest shewing 
_ black and jagged against a lowering and stormy sky, the 
Sighing of the wind in the branches, the rustle of the 
| withered leaves under foot, the lapping of the cold water 
on the shore, and in the foreground, pacing to and fro, now 
in twilight and now in gloom, a dark figure with a glitter 


1 fephpns oð» doriw del, weptoxoway 8 E. W. Nelson, “The Eskimo 
 émibéoes, Eroumos dutverOa, is about Bering Strait,” ighteenth 
abo’s description (v. 3. 12), who Annual Report of the Bureau of 
may have seen him ‘pacing there American Ethnology, Part I. (Wash- 
alone.” ington, 1899) p. 293. 
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of steel at the shoulder whenever the pale moon, riding 
clear of the cloud-rack, peers down at him through the 
matted boughs. 

The strange rule of this priesthood has no parallel in 
classical antiquity, and cannot be explained from it. To find 
an explanation we must go farther afield. No one will 
probably deny that such a custom savours of a barbarous 
age, and, surviving into imperial times, stands out in striking 
isolation from the polished Italian society of the day, like a 
primaeval rock rising from a smooth-shaven lawn. It is the 
very rudeness and barbarity of the custom which allow us a 
hope of explaining it. For recent researches into the early 
history of man have revealed the essential similarity with 
which, under many superficial differences, the human mind 
has elaborated its first crude philosophy of life. Accordingly, 
if we can shew that a barbarous custom, like that of the 
priesthood of Nemi, has existed elsewhere; if we can detect 
the motives which led to its institution ; if we can prove that 
these motives have operated widely, perhaps universally, in 
human society, producing in varied circumstances a variety 
of institutions specifically different but generically alike ; if 
we can shew, lastly, that these very motives, with some of 
their derivative institutions, were actually at work in classical 
antiquity ; then we may fairly infer that at a remoter age the 
same motives gave birth to the priesthood of Nemi. Such 
an inference, in default of direct evidence as to how the priest- 
hood did actually arise, can never amount to demonstration. 
But it will be more or less probable according to the degree 
of completeness with which it fulfils the conditions I have 
indicated. The object of this book is, by meeting these 
conditions, to offer a fairly probable explanation of the 
priesthood of Nemi. 

I begin by setting forth the few facts and legends which 
have come down to us on the subject. According to one 
story the worship of Diana at Nemi was instituted by Orestes, 
who, after killing Thoas, King of the Tauric Chersonese (the 
Crimea), fled with his sister to Italy, bringing with him the 
image of the Tauric Diana hidden in a faggot of sticks. 
After his death his bones were transported from Aricia to 
Rome and buried in front of the temple of Saturn, on the 
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Capitoline slope, beside the temple of Concord. The bloody 
ritual which legend ascribed to the Tauric Diana is familiar 
to classical readers ; it is said that evcry stranger who landed 
on the shore was sacrificed on her altar. But transported 
to Italy, the rite assumed a milder form. Within the sanc- 
tuary at Nemi grew a certain tree of which no branch might 
be broken. Only a runaway slave was allowed to break off, 
if he could, one of its boughs. Success in the attempt 
entitled him to fight the priest in single combat, and if he 
slew him he reigned in his stead with the title of King of 
the Wood (Rex Nemorensis). According to the public 
opinion of the ancients the fateful branch was that Golden 
Bough which, at the Sibyl’s bidding, Aeneas plucked before 
he essayed the perilous journey to the world of the dead. 
The flight of the slave represented, it was said, the flight of 
Orestes ; his combat with the priest was a reminiscence of 
the human sacrifices once offered to the Tauric Diana. This 
rule of succession by the sword was observed down to 
imperial times ; for amongst his other freaks Caligula, think- 
ing that the priest of Nemi had held office too long, hired 
a more stalwart ruffian to slay him; and a Greek traveller, 


The King 
of the 
Wood. 


who visited Italy in the age of the Antonines, remarks that . 


down to his time the priesthood was still the prize of victory 
in a single combat. 


1 Servius on Virgil, Aen. vi. 136, 
‘s Licet de hoc ramo hi qui de sacris 
Proserpinae scripsisse dicuntur, guid- 
dam esse mysticum adfirment, publica 
tamen opinio hoc habet. Orestes post 
occisum regem Thoantem,” etc. ; id, on 
Virg l, den. ii. 116; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argonaut. ii. 304 sg.; Strabo, v. 3. 
12; Pausanias, ii. 27. 4; Solinus, ii. 
Ir; Suetonius, Caligula, 35. The 
custom of breaking the branch, and its 
supposed connexion with the Golden 
Bough of Virgil, are recorded by Ser- 
vius alone (on Virgil, sen. vi. 136). 
For the title “ King of the Wood ” see 
Suetonius, 4c. ; and compare Statius, 
Sylv. iii. 1. 55 s¢.— 


“Jamque dies aderat, profugis cum 


regibus aprum 
Fumat Aricinum Triviae nemus” ; 


Ovid, Fasti, iii, 271 s¢.— 


“ Regna renent foriesque manu, pedi- 
busque fugaces ; 
Et perit exemt’o fostmodo quisque 
swo”; 


id., Ars am. i. 259 s¢.— 


“ Ecce suburbanae templum nemorale 
Dianae, 
Partague per gladios regna nocente 


manu”; 


Valerius Flaccus, Argon. ii, 304 s¢.— 


« Jam nemus Egeriae, jam te ciet altus 
ab alba 
Juppiter et soli non mitis Aricia 
regi.” 


An archaic Greek relief, found in 1791 
near the cutlet of the lake, in the Valle- 
riccia, has been sometimes thought to 
portray the combat between a priest 
and a candidate for the office. But 
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Of the worship of Diana at Nemi some leading features 
can still be made out. From the votive offerings which have 
been found on the site, it appears that she was conceived of 
especially as a huntress, and further as blessing men and 
women with offspring, and granting expectant mothers an 
easy delivery.! Again, fire seems to have played a foremost 
part in her ritual. For during her annual festival, held on 
the thirteenth of August, at the hottest time of the year, her 
grove shone with a multitude of torches, whose ruddy glare was 
reflected by the lake ; and throughout the length and breadth 
of Italy the day was kept with holy rites at every domestic 
hearth.? Bronze statuettes found in her precinct represent 
the goddess herself holding a torch in her raised right hand ;? 
and women whose prayers had been heard by her came 
crowned with wreaths and bearing lighted torches to the 


sanctuary in fulfilment of their vows.‘ 


the subject is rather the murder of 
Aegisthus by Orestes in presence of 
Clytaemnestra and Electra. See Sir 
W. Gell, Zefography of Rome, ii, 116 
sq.; O. Jahn, in Archäologische Zei- 
tung, vii, (1849) coll. 113-118; Bau- 
meister’s Denkmäler, p. 1112; O. Ross- 
bach, of. cif. pp. 148 sg.; R. Lanciani, 
New Tales of Old Rome, p. 204. 

! Thus there have been found many 
models of the organs of generation, 
both male and female, including 
wombs ; figures of women with infants 
on their laps or on their arms; and 
couples seated side by side, the woman 
pregnant or carrying a child. See 
Bulletino del? Inst. di Corrisp, Archeo- 
logica, 1885, pp. 183 sg.; Notizie degli 
Scavi, 1885, pp. 160, 254; id. 1895, 
p. 424; O. Rossbach, of. cst. p. 160; 
G. H. Wallis, ZVustrated Catalogue, 
pp. 4, 15, 17. Another group repre- 
sents a woman just after delivery, sup- 
ported by the midwife, who holds the 
child in her lap. See Graevius, 7he- 
Saurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, xii. 
col. 808. As to the huntress Diana, 
see above, p. 6. 

2 Statius, Sylvae, iti. 1. 52-60; 
Gratius Faliscus, Cynegeticon, i. 484 sq. 
As to the date we know from the 
calendars (W, Warde Fowler, The 
Roman Festivals of the Republic, p. 


Some one unknown 


198) and from Festus (p. 343 ed. 
Müller; compare Plutarch, Qzaest. 
Rom. 100) that the festival of Diana 
on the Aventine at Rome fell on 
the Ides, that is, the 13th of August. 
Further, the Ides of August was held 
as the birthday of Diana at Lanuvium 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, xiv., 
No. 2112; G. Wilmanns, Exempla 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, No. 319; 
C. G. Bruns, Fontes Juris Romani,’ ed. 
O. Gradenwitz, p. 389 ; H. Dessau, 7s- 
seriptiones Latinae Selectae, No, 7212). 
Moreover, Martial (xii. 67. 2) and 
Ausonius (De feriis Romanis, § 39.) 
speak of the Ides of August as Diana’s 
day, Hence we may safely conclude 
that the Aecatetas idus which Statius 
(4.¢.) mentions as the date of the fes- 
tival of Diana at Nemi were no other 
than the Ides of August, all the more 
that the poet describes the time as the 
hottest of the year. Compare G. 
Wissowa, Keligion und Kultus der 
Rémer (Munich, 1902), p. 201. 

3 O. Rossbach, of. ctf. pp. 150 note, 
161. A coin of P. Clodius Turrinus 
(43 B.C.) portrays Diana with a long 
torch in either hand. See E. Babelon, 
Alonnaies de la République Romaine 
(Paris, 1885), i. 355. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, tii. 269 sg. ; Proper- 
tius, iii, 24. (30) 9 sg., ed. Paley. 
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dedicated a perpetually burning lamp in a little shrine at 
Nemi for the safety of the Emperor Claudius and his family.’ 

The terra-cotta lamps which have been discovered in the 
grove * may perhaps have served a like purpose for humbler 
persons. If so, the analogy of the custom to the Catholic 
practice of dedicating holy candles in churches would be 
obvious.’ Further, the title of Vesta borne by Diana at Diana as 
Nemi‘ points clearly to the maintenance of a perpetual V° 
holy fire in her sanctuary. A large circular basement at 

the north-east corner of the temple, raised on three steps and 
bearing traces of a mosaic pavement, probably supported a 
round temple of Diana in her character of Vesta, like the 
round temple of Vesta in the Roman Forum. Here the 
sacred fire would seem to have been tended by Vestal 
Virgins, for the head of a Vestal in terra-cotta was found on 

the spot, and the worship of a perpetual fire, cared for by 
holy maidens, appears to have been common in Latium 
from the earliest to the latest times.’ Thus we know that 
among the ruins of Alba the Vestal fire was kept burning 

by Vestal Virgins, bound to strict chastity, until the end 


of the fourth century of our era. 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, 1888, p. 193 

. $ O. Rossbach, of. cit. p. 164. 

3 Bulletino dell Inst. di Corrisp. 
Archeologica, 1885, p. 157; Notizie 
degli Scavi, 1888, p. 393; G. H. 
Wallis, //iustrated Catalogue, pp. 24-26. 

3 On the dedication of burning lamps 
and candles in antiquity, see M. P. 
Nilsson, Griechische Feste (Leipsic, 
1906), p. 345, note §. As to the de- 
rivation of the Catholic from the old 
heathen custom, see R. Andree, Votive 
und Wethegaben des Katholischen Volks 
in Süddeutschland (Brunswick, 1904), 
P- 77. , 

41 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
xiv., No. 2213; G. Wilmanns, Exem- 
pla Inscriptionum Latinarum, No. 
1767; H. Dessau, Znsceriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, No. 3243. 

6 Notizie degli Scavi, 1885, p. 478; 
O. Rossbach, of. cit. p. 158; G. H. 
Wallis, “strated Catalogue, pp. 9 sg. 
The true character of this circular 
basement was first pointed out by Mr. 
A. B. Cook (Classical Review, xvi. 


There were Vestals at 


(1902) p. 376). Previous writers had - 
taken it for an altar or a pedestal. 
But the mosaic pavement and the 
bases of two columns which were 
found in position on it exclude the 
hypothesis of an altar and cannot easily 
be reconciled with that of a pedestal, 
for which, moreover, it appears to be too 
large. A rain-water gutter runs round 
it and then extends in the direction of 
the larger temple. As to the temple 
of Vesta at Rome see J. H. Middleton, 
The Remains of Ancient Rome, i. 
297 sg.; O. Richter, Topographie der 
Stadt Rom? (Munich, 1902), pp. 88 
sq.; G. Boni, in Notizie degli Scavi, 
May 1900, pp. 159 sgg 

€ G. H. Wallis, roa Cata- 
logue, p. 30. 

7 J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsver- 
waltung, iii.® 336. 

8 Juvenal, iv. 60 sg.; Asconius, 
In Milonianam, p. 35, ed. Kiesse- 
ling and Schoell; Symmachus, Æpist. 
ix. 128 and 129 (Migne’s Patrologie 
Latina, xviii. col. 355); Corpus In- 
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Tibur? and doubtless also at Lavinium, for the Roman 
consuls, praetors, and dictators had to sacrifice to Vesta at 
that ancient city when they entered on or laid down their 
office.? 


Diana's At her annual festival, which, as we have just seen, was 
a S3 celebrated all over Italy on the thirteenth of August, hunting 
converted dogs were crowned and wild beasts were not molested ; 
PES young people went through a purificatory ceremony in her 


Church honour; wine was brought forth, and the feast consisted of 
into the . Er 
festival  & kid, cakes served piping hot on plates of leaves, and apples 


p” the n still hanging in clusters on the boughs.? The Christian 
ao n Church appears to have sanctified this great festival of the 


Moe: virgin goddess by adroitly converting it into the festival of 
` the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin on the fifteenth of 
August. The discrepancy of two days between the dates 
of the festivals is not a fatal argument against their identity ; 
for a similar displacement of two days occurs in the case 
of St. George’s festival on the twenty-third of April, which 
is probably identical with the ancient Roman festival of 
the Parilia on April twenty-first.” On the reasons which 
prompted this conversion of the festival of the Virgin Diana 
into the festival of the Virgin Mary, some light is thrown 
by a passage in the Syriac text of The Departure of My 
Lady Mary from this World, which runs thus: “And the 
apostles also ordered that there should be a commemoration 
of the blessed one on the thirteenth of Ab [that is, August ; 
another MS. reads the 15th of Ab], on account of the vines 
bearing bunches (of grapes), and on account of the trees 
bearing fruit, that clouds of hail, bearing stones of wrath, 
might not come, and the trees be broken, and their fruits, 
and the vines with their clusters.”® Here the festival of 
scriptionum Latinarum, vi., No. 2172, 3 Statius, Sylvae, iii. 1. 55 s99-3 
xiv., No. 4120; Wilmanns, Zxenzpla  Gratius Faliscus, Cynegeticon, i. 483- 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, No. 1750. 492. 
The Alban Vestals gave evidence at 4 J. Rendel Harris, The Annotators 


Milo’s trial in 52 B.C. (Asconius, /.c.); of the Codex Besae (London, 1901), 
one of them was tried for breaking her pp. 93-102. 


vow of chastity late in the fourth cen- 5 See below, vol. ii. pp. 324 sgg. 

tury A.D. (Symmachus, /.¢.). 6 Journal of Sacred Literature and 
! Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Biblical Record, New Series, vii. 

xiv., Nos. 3677, 3679. (London, 1865), ‘* The Departure of 


3 Servius on Virgil, Aes. ii. 296; my Lady Mary from this World,” p. 
Macrobius, Saturn. iii, 4. 11. 153. The Greek original of the treatise 
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the Assumption of the Virgin is definitely said to have been sae i 
fixed on the thirteenth or fifteenth of August for the sake ~ meat 
ot protecting the ripening grapes and other fruits. Similarly have suc- 
in the Arabic text of the apocryphal work On the Passing (°* 


S Artemis 


of the Blessed Virgin Mary, which is attributed to oie and Diane 
Apostle John, there occurs the following passage: “ Also ate 
a festival in her honour was instituted on the fifteenth day of the 

of the month Ab [that is, August], which is the day of her eee 
passing from this world, the day on which the miracles 

were performed, and the time when the fruits of trees are 
ripening.”’ Further, in the calendars of the Syrian Church 

the fifteenth of August is repeatedly designated as the festival 

of the Mother of God “for the vines” ;* and to this day 

in Greece the ripening grapes and other fruits are brought 

to the churches to be blest by the priests on the fiftcenth 

of August? Now we hear of vineyards and plantations 
dedicated to Artemis, fruits offered to her, and her temple 
standing in an orchard.“ Hence we may conjecture that 

her Italian sister Diana was also revered as a patroness of 


vines and fruit-trees, and that on the thirteenth of August the 


was discovered by Tischendorf. This 
passage was kindly indicated to me by 
my learned friend Mr. J. Rendel Harris. 
He writes to me: “In these late 
Syrian calendars the festivals are simply 
taken over from the Greek and Roman 
calendars without any adjustment at 
all, as a study of the detailed saints’ 
days shows.” 

1 Johanni Apostoli de transitu Beatae 
Mariae Virginis Liber: ex recensione 
et cum interpretatione Maximiliani 
Engeri (Elberfeldae, 1854), pp. 101, 
103. This and the preceding passage 
are both cited by the late Prof. E. 
Lucius in his book Die Anfange des 
Heiligenkultes in derchristlichen Kirche 
(Tübingen, 1904), pp. 488 sg., 521. 
From them and from the entries in the 
Syrian calendars (see the next note), 
Lucius rightly inferred that the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary had been 
assigned by the Church to the 15th 
of August with reference to the ripen- 
ing of the grapes and other fruits, and 
‘that the Christian festiva! replaced an 
old heathen festival of first-fruits, which 


must have been held about the same . 
time. But he appears to have over- 
looked the occurrence of Diana’s festival 
on the 13th of August. 

2 N. Nilles, Aalendarium Manuale 
utriusque Ecclesiae Orientalis et Occi- 
dentalis? (Innsbruck, 1896-7), i. pp. 
249, 480. Professor Nilles compares 
the blessing of the herbs {(Krautweihe), 
which still takes place in various parts 
of German-speaking lands on August 
15th for the purpose of defeating the 
charms of witches. 

3 B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen (Leipsic, 1871), p. 58. 
My learned friend Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, who is well acquainted with 
Greece, both ancient and modern, gave 
me similar information, 

4 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclop. d. 
class. Wissenschaften, ii. 1342; Pau- 
sanias, vii. 18. 12; Xenophon, Ana- 
basis, V. 3. 12, On the other hand 
the very sight of the image of Artemis 
at Pellene was said to render trees 
barren and to blight the fruits of the 
earth, See Plutarch, Aratus, 32. 


Survivals 
of Diana's 
festival in 
Italy. 
Sicily, and 
Scandi- 
navia. 


The Virgin 
Mary 

and the 
goddess 
Anaitis. 
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owners of vineyards and orchards paid their respects to her 
at Nemi along with other classes of the community. We 
have just seen that wine and apples still hanging on the 
boughs formed part of the festal cheer on that day; in an 
ancient fresco found at Ostia a statue of Diana is depicted 
in company with a procession of children, some of whom 
bear clusters of grapes ; and in a series of gems the goddess, 
is represented with a branch of fruit in one hand and a cup, 
which is sometimes full of fruit, in the other? Catullus, 
too, tells us that Diana filled the husbandman’s barns with a 
bounteous harvest.’ In some parts of Italy and Sicily the 
day of the Assumption of the Virgin is still celebrated, like 
Diana’s day of old, with illuminations and bonfires ; in many 
Sicilian parishes the corn is then brought in sacks to the 
churches to be blessed, and many persons, who have a favour 
to ask of the Virgin, vow to abstain from one or more kinds 
of fruit during the first fifteen days of August. Even in 
Scandinavia a relic of the worship of Diana survived in the 
custom of blessing the fruits of the earth of every sort, which 
in Catholic times was annually observed on the festival of 
the Assumption of the Virgin.® There is no intrinsic im- 
probability in the view that for the sake of edification the 
church may have converted a real heathen festival into a 
nominal Christian one. Similarly in the Armenian Church 
“ according to the express evidence of the Armenian fathers 
of the year 700 and later, the day of the Virgin was placed 
on September the fifteenth, because that was the day of 
Anahite, the magnificence of whose feast the Christian 
doctors hoped thereby to transfer to Mary.”® This Anahite 
or Anaitis, as the Greeks called her, the Armenian prede- 
cessor of the Virgin Mary, was a great Oriental goddess, 


1 A, Dieterich, ‘* Sommertag,” 4 G. Pitrè, Spettacoli e Feste popolari 


Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, viii. 
(1905) Beiheft, pp. 108 sgg., with 
fig. 2. 

2 Furtwängler, Die antiken Gemmen, 
iii. 231, with plates XX. 66, XXII. 18, 
26, 30, 32, all cited by Mr. A. B. 
Cook, Classical Review, xvi. (1902) 
p. 378, note 4. Furtwangler held that 
these gems portray Diana of Nemi her- 
self. 

3 Catullus, xxxiv. 17 sgg. 


Siciliane (Palermo, 1881), pp. 356, 
358, 360, 361, 362; G. Finamore, 
Credenze, Usi e Costumi Abruszesi 
(Palermo, 1890), p 176; G. Amalfi, 
Tradizioni ed Usi nella peninsola 
Sorrentina (Palermo, 1890), p. 50. 


5 Olaus Magnus, Mistoria de Gen- 
tium Septentrionalium vuriis conditio 
nibus, xvi. Q. 


8 Note of Mr. F. C. Conybeare. 
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whose worship was exceedingly popular not only in Armenia 
but in the adjoining countries. The loose character of her 
rites is plainly indicated by Strabo, himself a native of 
these regions.’ 

Among the ancient Celts of Gaul, who, to judge by their The r3th 
speech, were near kinsmen of the ancient Latins, the thirteenth ip am, 
of August appears to have been the day when the harvest ‘stival 
was dedicated to the harvest-god Rivos? If that was so, we Celts pee 
may conjecture that the choice of a day in mid-August for the Gaul. 
solemn celebration of the harvest-home dates from the remote 
time when the ancestors of the Celtic and Italian peoples, 
having renounced the wandering life of the huntsman and 
herdsman, had settled down together in some land of fertile 
soil and temperate climatc, where harvest fell neither so late 
as after the cool rainy summers of the North nor so early as 
before the torrid and rainless summers of southern Europe. 

But Diana did not reign alone in her grove at Nemi’ Egeria, 
Two lesser divinities shared her forest sanctuary. One was sneer 
Egeria, the nymph of the clear water which, bubbling from and wife 
the basaltic rocks, used to fall in graceful cascades into the phone 
lake at the place called Le Mole, because here were estab- 
lished the mills of the modern village of Nemi. The purling 
of the stream as it ran over the pebbles is mentioned by 
Ovid, who tells us that he had often drunk of its water.‘ 


1 Strabo, xi. 8. 12, xi. 14. 16, xii. 
3. 37. 

3 This is inferred from entries in the 
ancient Celtic calendar of which numer- 
ous fragments, engraved on bronze, 
were found in 1897 at Coligny near 
Lyons. In this calendar the month 
Rivros seems to mean ‘‘the harvest 
month” and to correspond to August. 
Sir John Rhys believes that the harvest- 
god Rivos, who is only known from 
this calendar, answers to the better- 
known Celtic god Lug. See Sir John 
Rhys, in Transactions of the Third 
International Congress for the History 
of Religion (Oxford, 1908), ii. 222 
sgg.; and as to the Coligny calendar 
in general see further Sir John Khys, 
© Celtae and Galli,” Proceedings of the 
British Academy, 1905-1906, pp. 71 
199. ; td. ** Notes on the Coligny Cal- 
endar,” Proceedings of the British 

VOL, I 


Academy, vol. iv. 


3 Dedications to Juno and Venus 
have been found in the grove (Notizie 
degli Scavi, 1888, p. 393; G. IL. 
Wallis, /ustrated Catalogue, p. 44), 
also a bronze statuette of Jupiter (O. 
Rossbach, of. cst. p. 162), and a muti- 
lated or unfinished bust supposed to 
represent that deity (Notizie degli Scavi, 
1885, pP. 344; G. H. Wallis, of. cit. 
P. 54). 

4 Virgil, Aen. vii. 762 sgg.; Ovid, 
Fasti, iii. 273 $99.3 d., Melam. xv. 
482 sgg.; Strabo, v. 3. 12. As to 
the stream, see P. Rosa, in Monuments 
ed Annali pubblic. dal?’ Instituto di 
Corrispondenza Archeologica nel 1856, 
P 7; R Lanciani, in Athenaeum, 
October 10, 1885, p. 477. The water 
was diverted some years ago to supply 
Albano. 


c 
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Women with child used to sacrifice to Egeria, because she 
was believed, like Diana, to be able to grant them an easy 
delivery.! Tradition ran that the nymph had been the wife 
or mistress of the wise king Numa, that he had consorted 
with her in the secrecy of the sacred grove, and that the 
laws which he gave the Romans had been inspired by com- 
munion with her divinity.? Plutarch compares the legend 
with other tales of the loves of goddesses for mortal men, 
such as the love of Cybele and the Moon for the fair youths 
Attis and Endymion’ According to some, the trysting- 
place of the lovers was not in the woods of Nemi but in a 
grove outside the dripping Porta Capena at Rome, where 
another sacred spring of Egeria gushed from a dark cavern.’ 
Every day the Roman Vestals fetched water from this spring 
to wash the temple of Vesta, carrying it in earthenware 
pitchers on their heads. In Juvenal’s time the natural 
rock had been encased in marble, and the hallowed spot 
was profaned by gangs of poor Jews, who were suffered to 
squat, like gypsies, in the grove. We may suppose that 
the spring which fell into the lake of Nemi was the true 
original Egeria, and that when the first settlers moved down 
from the Alban hills to the banks of the Tiber they brought 


8 Festus, p. 77, ed. C. O. Müller. 


2 Ovid, Fasti, iii, 273 sgg.3 ia, 
Metam. xv. 482 sgg.; Cicero, De 
legibus, i. t. 43 Livy, i 19. 5, i 
21. 3; Plutarch, Numa, 4, 8, 13, 
1§; Dionysius Halicam. Antiquit. 
Roman. ii. 60 sg.; Juvenal, Sat. iii. 
12; Lactantius, Divin. Inst, i, 22; 
Augustine, De civitate Det, vii. 35; 
Servius on Virgil, den. vii. 763. Ovid, 
Livy, Lactantius, and Augustine speak 
of Egeria as the wife of Numa, whereas 
Juvenaland Servius call her his mistress. 
The language of Plutarch is somewhat 
ambiguous, but he uses the phrase 
yáuwv elwy HEwudvos (C. 4). 

§ Plutarch, Numa, 4. 

a Juvenal, Saf. iii. 10 sgg.3 Livy, 
iL 21. 3, As to the position of this 
grove and spring see O. Gilbert, 
Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt 
Rom im Altertum, i. 109 59g., ii. pp. 
152 sgg-; O. Richter, Topographie 


der Stadt Rom? (Munich, 1902), pp. 
342 sg. According to the latter writer, 
the valley of Egeria was outside the 
Servian wall, at the foot of the Caelian 
Mount, and is now traversed by the 
streets Via delle Mole di S. Sisto and 
Via della Ferratella. He identifies 
the sacred spring with a copious source 
at the Villa Fonseca, On the other 
hand, Statius (Sy/vae, v. 3. 290 sg.), 
Lactantius (Divin. Inst. iii. 22), and 
Servius (on Virgil, vii. 763) held that 
Numa’s Egeria was not at Rome but 
at Nemi. The grove of Egeria is now 
popularly identified with a little wood 
called the Bosco Sacro, which stands in 
a commanding situation to the left of 
the Appian Way, about a mile and a 
half from Rome (Baedeker’s Central 
Italy and Rome,” p. 378). 

§ Plutarch, Numa, 13. That they 
carried the water in pitchers on their 
heads may be inferred from Propertius 
V. 4. 15 sg9.; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 11-14. 
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the nymph with them and found a new home for her in a 
grove outside the gates.! The remains of baths which have 
been discovered within the sacred precinct, together with 
many terra-cotta models of various parts of the human 
body,® suggest that the waters of Egeria were used to heal 
the sick, who may have signified their hopes or testified 
their gratitude by dedicating likenesses of the diseased 
members to the goddess, in accordance with a custom which 
is still observed in many parts of Europe. To this day 
it would seem that the spring retains medicinal virtues. 

The other of the minor deities at Nemi was Virbius. virbius, 
Legend had it that Virbius was the young Greek hero eee 
Hippolytus, chaste and fair, who learned the art of venery of Diana. 
from the centaur Chiron, and spent all his days in the 
greenwood chasing wild beasts with the virgin huntress 
Artemis (the Greek counterpart of Diana) for his only 


comrade, 


of women,’ and this proved his bane. 


Proud of her divine society, he spurned the love 


For Aphrodite, stung 


by his scorn, inspired his stepmother Phaedra with love of 


him ; 


falsely accused him to his father Theseus. 


and when he disdained her wicked advances she 


The slander 


was believed, and Theseus prayed to his sire Poseidon to 


avenge the imagined wrong. 


So while Hippolytus drove 


in a chariot by the shore of the Saronic Gulf, the sea-god 


1 This is the view of A. Schwegler 
(Römische Geschichte, i. 548 note), 
O. Gilbert (Geschichte und Topographie 
der Stadi Rom im Altertum, i. 111), 
and G. Wissowa (in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mytho- 
logie, s.v. ‘* Egeria ”). 

3 O. Rossbach, of. cit. p. 151. ‘‘The 
old bath” is mentioned in an inscription 
found on the spot (Corpus Jnscripiionum 
Latinarum, xiv., No. 4190). 

3 Notizie degli Scavi, 1885, pp. 159 
Sg., 192, 254; #& 1888, p. 193; 
Bulletino deli’ Inst. di Corrisp. Archeo- 
logica, 1885, PP: 153, 154 59-5 O. 
Rossbach, of. ci. p. 160; Archaeo- 
logia: or "Miscellaneous Tracts relating 
to Antiquity, l. (1887), Pt. I. pp. 61 sg., 

4; G. H. Wallis, /d/ustrated Cata- 
» PP- 2, 4, 22. Amongst these 
may be specially noted the 


torso of a woman clad in a long robe, 
with her breast cut open so as to 
expose the bowels. It may be the 
offering of a woman who suffered from 
some internal malady. 


4 For an example of the custom in 
modern times see J. J. Blunt, Vestiges 
of Ancient Manners and Customs dis- 
coverable in Modern Italy and Sicily 
(London, 1823), p. 135. The custom 
is still widespread among the Catholic 
population of Southern Germany. See 
R. Andree, Votive und Wethegaben des 
Katholischen Volks in Süddeutschland 
(Brunswick, 1904), pp. 94 39g., 112 
599+ 123 599. 

& R. Lanciani, in 
October 10, 1885, p. 477. 

6 Xenophon, Cyneget. i. 2 and 113 
Euripides, Aippolytus, 10-19, 1092 sg. 


Athenaeum, 
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sent a fierce bull forth from the waves. The terrified horses 
bolted, threw Hippolytus from the chariot, and dragged him 
at their hoofs to death.) But Diana, for the love she bore 
Hippolytus, persuaded the leech Aesculapius to bring her 
fair young hunter back to life by his simples. Jupiter, 
indignant that a mortal man should return from the gates 
of death, thrust down the meddling leech himself to Hades. 
But Diana hid her favourite from the angry god in a thick 
cloud, disguised his features by adding years to his life, and 
then bore him far away to the dells of Nemi, where she 
entrusted him to the nymph Egeria, to live there, unknown 
and solitary, under the name of Virbius, in the depth of the 
Italian forest. There he reigned a king, and there he 
dedicated a precinct to Diana. He had a comely son, 
Virbius, who, undaunted by his father’s fate, drove a team 
of fiery steeds to join the Latins in the war against Aeneas 
and the Trojans? Virbius was worshipped as a god not 
only at Nemi but elsewhere; for in Campania we hear of 
a special priest devoted to his service? Horses were 
excluded from the Arician grove and sanctuary because 
horses had killed Hippolytus. It was unlawful to touch 


his image. 


1 Euripides, Aippolytus, 20 sgq.; 
Apollodorus, Æpitoma, i. 18 sg., ed. 
R. Wagner; Hyginus, Fabulae, 47; 
Ovid, Metam. xv. 497 599. 

3 Virgil, den. vii. 761 sgg., with 
the commentary of Servius; Ovid, 
Fasti, iii. 263 sgg., vi. 735 sqqg-3 id., 
Metam. xv. 497 $q7:; Scholiast on 
Persius, Sat. vi. 56, p. 347 $9., ed. O. 
Jahn; Lactantius, Divin. Inst. i. 173 
Pausanias, ii. 27. 4; Apollodorus, iii. 
10, 3; Scholiast on Pindar, Py¢h. iii. 
96. It was perhaps in his character 
of a serpent that Aesculapius was said 
to have brought the dead Hippolytus 
to life. See my note on Pausanias, 
ii. 10. 3. 

3 An inscription in the public museum 
at Naples mentions a famen Virbialis 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, x., 
No. 1493). Another inscription men- 
tions a similar priesthood at Aricia, 
but the inscription is forged (Orelli, 
Inscript. Latin, No. 1457; compare 
H. Dessau on Corpus Inscriptionum 


Some thought that he was the sun’ 


“ But the 


Latinarum, xiv., No. 2213). The same 
title famen Virbialis has sometimes 
been wrongly read in an inscription 
of Gratianopolis, in Narbonensian Gaul 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, xii., 
No. 2238; Orelli, Znscript. Latin. 
Nos. 2212, 4022). For the worship 
of Virbius we have also the testimony 
of Servius, on Virgil, 4en. vii. 776: 
‘* Nam et Virbius inter deos colitur,” 

4 Virgil, Aen. vii. 779 sg.3 Ovid, 
Fasti, iii. 265 sg. 

5 Servius on Virgil, Aes. vii. 776. 
Helbig proposed to identify as Virbius 
some bronze statuettes found at Nemi, 
which represent a young man naked 
except for a cloak thrown over his left 
arm, holding in his extended right hand 
a shallow bowl, while in his raised 
left hand he seems to have held a spear — 
or staff on which he leaned. See | 
Bulletino del? Inst. di Corrisp. Archeo- 
logica, 1885, p- 229. But to this it 
has been objected by Rossbach (9%. cit. 
p- 162) that Virbius appears to have 


| 
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truth is,” says Servius, “that he is a deity associated with 
Diana, as Attis is associated with the Mother of the Gods, 
and Erichthonius with Minerva, and Adonis with Venus.” ! 
What the nature of that association was we shall enquire 
presently. Here it is worth observing that in his long 
and chequered career this mythical personage has displayed 
a remarkable tenacity of life. For we can hardly doubt 
that the Saint Hippolytus of the Roman calendar, who was 
dragged by horses to death on the thirteenth of August, 
Diana’s own day, is no other than the Greek hero of the 
same name, who after dying twice over as a heathen sinner 
has been happily resuscitated as a Christian saint.” 

It needs no elaborate demonstration to convince us that The 
the stories told to account for Diana’s worship at Nemi ‘és. 
are unhistorical. Clearly they belong to that large class of invented 
myths which are made up to explain the origin of a religious (po*Pait 
ritual and have no other foundation than the resemblance, 
real or imaginary, which may be traced between it and some 
foreign ritual. The incongruity of these Nemi myths is 
indeed transparent, since the foundation of the worship is 
traced now to Orestes and now to Hippolytus, according as 


been portrayed as an older, probably 
bearded man (Ovid, Metam. xv. 538 
399.). 

"i Servius on Virgil, den. vii. 761 ; 
compare íd. on Aen. vii. 84. See also 
Ovid, Metam. xv. 545 sg-— 

** Hoc nemus inde colo de disque m- 

nortbus unus 

Nomine sub dominae lateo atque ac- 

censeor sili.” 

3 P, Ribadeneira, Flos Sanctorum 
(Venice, 1763), ii. 93 sg.3 Acta Sanc- 
forum, August 13, pp. 4 sgg. (Paris 
and Rome, 1867). The merit of 
tracing the saint’s pedigree belongs to 
Mr. J. Rendel Harris. See his 4n- 
motators of Codex Bezae (London, 
1901), pp. 101 sg. Prudentius has 
drawn a picture of the imaginary 
martyrdom which might melt the 
stoniest heart (Peristeph. xi. p. 282 s99., 
ed. Th. Obbarius). According to the 
Acta Sanctorum the saint shared the 
crown of martyrdom with twenty mem- 
bers of his household, of whom nine- 
teen were beheaded, while one of 


them, his nurse Concordia, was scourged 
to death (‘* p/umébatis caesa”), It is an 
odd coincidence that his Greek proto- 
type Hippolytus dedicated just twenty 
horses to Aesculapius (Pausanias, ii. 27. 
4); snd it is another odd coincidence, 
if it is nothing worse, that the bones 
of Orestes, the other mythical hero of 
Nemi, were buried beside the temple 
of Concordia in Rome, and that Servius, 
who mentions this tradition (on Virgil, 
Aen. ii, 116), should immediately after- 
wards quote the words “virgine caesa,” 
If we knew why the hero Hippolytus 
dedicated just twenty horses to the god 
who raised him from the dead, we 
might perhaps know why the saint 
Hippolytus went to heaven attended 
by a glorious company of just twenty 
martyrs. Bunsen courageously stood 
out for the historical reality of the 
martyr, whom he would fain identify 
with his namesake the well-known 
writer of the third century (Hippolytus 
and kis Age, London, 1852, i pp. 
212 599.). 
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this or that feature of the ritual has to be accounted for. 
The real value of such tales is that they serve to illustrate 
the nature of the worship by providing a standard with 
which to compare it; and further, that they bear witness 
indirectly to its venerable age by shewing that the true 
origin was lost in the mists of a fabulous antiquity. In the 
latter respect these Nemi legends are probably more to be 
Tradition trusted than the apparently historical tradition, vouched for 
e by Cato the Elder, that the sacred grove was dedicated to 
Nemi was Diana by a certain Egerius Bacbius or Laevius of Tusculum, 
ZE a Latin dictator, on behalf of the peoples of Tusculum, 
dictator. Aricia, Lanuvium, Laurentum, Cora, Tibur, Pometia, and 
Ardea? This tradition indeed speaks for the great age of 
the sanctuary, since it seems to date its foundation sometime 
before 495 B.C„ the year in which Pometia was sacked by 
the Romans and disappears from history.? But we cannot 
suppose that so barbarous a rule as that of the Arician 
priesthood was deliberately instituted by a league of civilised 
communities, such as the Latin cities undoubtedly were. It 
must have been handed down from a time beyond the 
memory of man, when Italy was still in a far ruder state than 
any known to us in the historical period. The credit of the 
tradition is rather shaken than confirmed by another story 
which ascribes the foundation of the sanctuary to a certain 
Manius Egerius, who gave rise to the saying, “There are 
many Manii at Aricia.” This proverb some explained by 
alleging that Manius Egcerius was the ancestor of a long and 
distinguished line, whereas others thought it meant that 
there were many ugly and deformed people at Aricia, and 
they derived the name Manius from Mania, a bogey or 
bugbear to frighten children? A Roman satirist uses the 
name Manius as typical of the beggars who lay in wait for 
pilgrims on the Arician slopes. These differences of opinion, 
together with the discrepancy between Manius Egerius of 
Aricia and Egerius Laevius of Tusculum, as well as the 
resemblance of both names to the mythical Egeria, excite 
1 Cato, Origines, i, quoted by 3 Livy, ii. 25; Dionysius Halicarnas. 

Priscian, /zst. iv. 21, vol. i. p. 129, Antiquit. Roman. vi. 29. 
ed. Hertz; M. Catonis practer librum 3 Festus, p. 145, ed. C. O. Müller 


de re rustica quae extant, ed, H. Jordan, 4 Persius, Saf. vi. 55 sgg. 
pP 12. § Wissowa suggests that Maniu 
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our suspicion. Yet the tradition recorded by Cato seems too 
circumstantial, and its sponsor too respectable, to allow us 
to dismiss it as an idle fiction.’ Rather we may suppose 
that it refers to some ancient restoration or reconstruction of 
the sanctuary, which was actually carried out by the con- 
federate states? At any rate it testifies to a belief that the 
grove had been from early times a common place of worship 
for many of the oldest cities of the country, if not for the 
whole Latin confederacy.’ 

Another argument of antiquity may be drawn from some Evidence 
of the votive offerings found on the spot, such as a sacrificial Some ” 
ladle of bronze bearing Diana’s name in archaic Greek the grove. 
letters,‘ and pieces of the oldest kind of Italian money, 
being merely shapeless bits of copper, unstamped and valued 


by weight.’ 


Egerius was a half-forgotten male 
counterpart of Egeria (W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon d. griech. und rim, Mytho- 
loyie, s.v. “ Egeria”); and Dessau 
observes that the name Egerius ‘* séxe 
dubio cohaeret cum Egerio fonie” 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
xiv. p. 204). The same view is taken 
by Messrs. A. B. Cook and E. Pais. 
Mr. Cook holds that the original form 
of the names was Aegerius and Aegeria, 
which he would interpret as ‘‘ the Oak 
God” and ‘‘the Oak Goddess.” See 
A. B. Cook, “The European Sky- 
God,” Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) pp. 291 sg. ; 
E. Pais, Ancient Legends of Roman 
History (London, 1906), p. 142. 

1 As Cluverius seems to do (/talia 
Antigua, p. 931). 

2 This is substantially the view of 
Prof. Wissowa, who holds that the 
teference is to the foundation of a 
common altar in the grove by all the 
members of the league (Religion und 
Kultus der Römer, p, 199). 

3 Scholars are not agreed as to 
whether the list of confederate Latin 
cities in Cato is complete, and whether 
the Latin dictator he mentions was the 
head of the league or only of Tusculum. 
In regard to the former question we 
must remember that the passage of 
Cato is known tous only from Priscian, 
who seems to have quoted no more than 
suited his purpose, which was merely 


But as the use of such old-fashioned money 


to illustrate a grammatical termination 
(Ardeatis for the later Ardeas). Prob- 
ably, therefore, the original passage 
contained many more names of towns 
which Priscian did not think it need- 
ful to cite. This is the view ot 
H. Dessau (in Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, xiv. p. 204). With regard 
to the second question, Mommsen held 
that the dictatorship in question was 
merely the chief magistracy of Tus- 
culum, the presidency of the Latin 
league being vested in two praetors, 
not in a dictator (Livy, viii. 3. 9). 
Most scholars, however, appear to be 
of opinion that the dictator referred to 
was head of the league. See H. Jordan, 
M. Catonis praeter librum de re rustica 
quae extant, pp. xli. sgg.; J. Beloch, 
Der italische Bund unter Koms 
Hegemonie (Leipsic, 1880), p. 188; 
H. Nissen, /talische Landeskunde, ii. 
(Berlin, 1902) pp. 557 sg. 

4 G. H. Wallis, /iustrated Cata- 
logue, pp. 5, 36; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, xiv., No. 4186. 

& Bulletino di Corrisp. Archeologica, 
1885, p- 232; Notizie degli Scavi, 
1885, pp. 255, 320; id. 1895, p. 108; 
G. H. Wallis, /é/ustrated Catalogue, 
pp. 5, 55. The use of this rude 
currency is said to have been superseded 
in the reign of Servius Tullius, who 
substituted stamped ingots of copper 
(Pliny, Mat, Hist, xxxiii. 43). 
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survived in offerings to the gods long after it vanished from 
daily life, no great stress can be laid on its occurrence at 
Nemi as evidence of the age of the shrine. 


§ 2. Artemis and Hippolytus 


I have said that the Arician legends of Orestes and 
Hippolytus, though worthless as history, have a certain 
value in so far as they may help us to understand the 
worship at Nemi better by comparing it with the ritual and 
myths of other sanctuaries. We must ask ourselves, Why 
did the authors of these legends pitch upon Orestes and 
Hippolytus in order to explain Virbius and the King of the 
Wood? In regard to Orestes, the answer is obvious. He 
and the image of the Tauric Diana, which could only be 
appeased with human blood, were dragged in to render 
intelligible the murderous rule of succession to the Arician 
priesthood. In regard to Hippolytus the case is not so 
plain. The manner of his death suggests readily enough a 
reason for the exclusion of horses from the grove; but this 
by itself seems hardly enough to account for the identifica- 
tion. We must try to probe deeper by examining the 
worship as well as the legend or myth of Hippolytus. 

He had a famous sanctuary at his ancestral home of 
Troezen, situated on that beautiful, almost landlocked bay, 
where groves of oranges and lemons, with tall cypresses 
soaring like dark spires above the garden of the Hesperides, 
now clothe the strip of fertile shore at the foot of the rugged 
mountains. Across the blue water of the tranquil bay, 
which it shelters from the open sea, rises Poseidon’s sacred 
island, its peaks veiled in the sombre green of the pines. 
On this fair coast Hippolytus was worshipped. Within his 
sanctuary stood a temple with an ancient image. His 
service was performed by a priest who held office for life: 
every year a Sacrificial festival was held in his honour; and 
his untimely fate was yearly mourned, with weeping and 


1 Livy, xxvi. 1r. 93 Tacitus, Jphigenta in Tauris, 38 sgg. ; Strabo, 


Historiae, iv. 53; E. Babelon, vi. 4. 2, p. 308; Pausanias, iii. 16. — 
Monnaies de la République romaine, i. 7-10; K. O. Müller, Die Dorter.2 1 
pp. ii. sg. 385 sgg. 


3 Herodotus, iv. 103; Euripides, 
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doleful chants, by unwedded maids, who also dedicated 
locks of their hair in his temple before marriage? His 
grave existed at Troezen, though the people would not shew 
it? It has been suggested, with great plausibility, that in 
the handsome Hippolytus, beloved of Artemis, cut off in his 
youthful prime, and yearly mourned by damsels, we have 
one of those mortal lovers of a goddess who appear so often 
in ancient religion, and of whom Adonis is the most familiar 
type. The rivalry of Artemis and Phaedra for the affection 
of Hippolytus reproduces, it is said, under different names, the 
rivalry of Aphrodite and Proserpine for the love of Adonis, 
for Phaedra is merely a double of Aphrodite? Certainly in 
the Hippolytus of Euripides the tragedy of the hero’s death 
is traced directly to the anger of Aphrodite at his contempt 
for her power, and Phaedra is nothing but a tool of the 
goddess. Moreover, within the precinct of Hippolytus at 
Troezen there stood a temple of Peeping Aphrodite, which 
was so named, we are told, because from this spot the 
amorous Phaedra used to watch Hippolytus at his manly 
sports. Clearly the name would be still more appropriate 


Hippolytu: 
a mythical 
being of 
the Adonis 
type. 


if it was Aphrodite herself who peeped. And beside this . 


temple of Aphrodite grew a myrtle-tree with pierced leaves, 
which the hapless Phaedra, in the pangs of love, had pricked 
with her bodkin.* Now the myrtle, with its glossy evergreen 
leaves, its red and white blossom, and its fragrant perfume, 
was Aphrodite’s own tree, and legend associated it with the 
birth of Adonis. At Athens also Hippolytus was intimately 
associated with Aphrodite, for on the south side of the 
Acropolis, looking towards Troezen, a barrow or sepulchral 
mound in his memory was shewn, and beside it stood a 
temple of Aphrodite, said to have been founded by Phaedra, 
which bore the name of the temple of Aphrodite at Hippo- 


1 Pausanias, ii. 32. 13; Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 1423-1430, with Paley’s 
comment. Diodorus Siculus speaks 
(iv. 62) of the “godlike honours” 
accorded to Hippolytus at Troezen. 

2 Pausanias, L 22. I, ii 32. I. 

3 S, Wide, De sacris Trocseniorum, 
Hermionensium, Epidauriorum (Up- 
sala, 1898), pp. 86 sg. C. Boetticher 
thought that ‘‘the whole legend of 
Hippolytus represents simply the con- 


flict of the worship of Aphrodite with 
that of Artemis at Troezen” (Der 
Baumkultus der Hellenen, P. 445, n. 
2). 
$ Pausanias, ii, 32. 3. 

§ Servius on Virgil, Aen. v. 72; 
Fausanias, vi 24. 7. As to the myrtle 
and Aphrodite, see C. Boetticher, Der 
Baumkultus der Hellenen, pp. 444 599.3 
V. Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Haus- 
tiere (Berlin, 1902), pp. 220 sgg. 
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lytus.1 The conjunction, both in Troezen and in Athens, 
of his grave with a temple of the goddess of love is signifi- 
cant. Later on we shall meet with mounds in which the 
lovers of the great Asiatic goddess were said to lie buried. 

If this view of the relation of Hippolytus to Artemis 
and Aphrodite is right, it is somewhat remarkable that both 
his divine mistresses appear to have been associated at 
Troezen with oaks. For Aphrodite was here worshipped 
under the title of Askraia, that is, she of the Fruitless Oak ;? 
and Hippolytus was said to have met his death not far from 
a sanctuary of Saronian Artemis, that is, Artemis of the 
Hollow Oak, for here the wild olive-tree was shewn in which 
the reins of his chariot became entangled, and so brought 
him to the ground.® 

It may not be without significance that Orestes, the 
other mythical hero of Nemi, also appears in the legendary 
history of Troezen. For at Troezen there was a temple of 
Wolfish Artemis, said to have been dedicated by Hippolytus, 
and in front of the temple stood a sacred stone upon which 
nine men, according to the legend, had cleansed Orestes 
from the guilt of his mother’s murder. In the solemn rite 
they made use of water drawn from the Horse’s Fount ; and 
as late as the second century of our era their descendants 
dined together on certain set days in a building called the 
Booth of Orestes. Before the building there grew a laurel- 
tree which was said to have sprung on the spot where the 
things used in purifying the matricide were buried. The 
old traveller Pausanias, to whom we owe so much of our 
knowledge of ancient Greece, could not learn why Hippo- 


1 Pausanias, i 22. 1; Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 30 sqq., with the scholiast’s 
note; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 623 
J. Tzetzes, Scholia on Lycophron, 1329. 


2 Pausanias, ii. 32. 6 ‘Agpodirns 
*Aoxpalas, where Bekker and all sub- 
sequent editors have changed 'Aoxpalas 
into 'Axpalas. But ’Aoxpalas has the 
better manuscript authority. The title 
is derived from asra, ‘ʻa fruitless 
oak” (Hesychius, s.v, Aoxpa). See 
Mr. A, B. Cook, ‘Zeus, Jupiter, and 
the Oak,” Classtcal Review, xvii. (1903) 


Pp. 415 sg. 


3 Pausanias, ii. 32. 10. In Greek 
Saronts is a hollow oak. See Calli- 
machus, Hymn to Zeus, 22; Hesy- 
chius and Etymologicum Magnum, 
s.v. capwrldes; A. B. Cook, ‘* Zeus, 
Jupiter, and the Oak,” Classical Re- 
view, xviii, (1904) p. 370. Mytho- 
logy derived the name Saronian from 
a certain Saron, an ancient king of 
Troezen and a mighty hunter, who 
had been drowned while swimming 
after a doe (Pausanias, ii. 30. 7). In 
this mythical hunter associated with 
Artemis we may perhaps detect a dupli 
cate of Hippolytus. 
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lytus dedicated a temple to Wolfish Artemis ; but he conjec- 
tured that it might have been because he extirpated the 
packs of wolves that used to scour the country.’ 
Another point in the myth of Hippolytus which deserves Hippolytus 
attention is the frequent recurrence of horses in it. His im relation 


to horses 
name signifies either “horse-loosed” or “ horse-looser ” ;? and 


he consecrated twenty horses to Aesculapius at Epidaurus ; ® wolna: 
he was killed by horses ; the Horse’s Fount probably flowed 
not far from the temple which he built for Wolfish Artemis ; 
and horses were sacred to his grandsire Poseidon, who had 
an ancient sanctuary in the wooded island across the bay, 
where the ruins of it may still be seen in the pine-forest.* 
Lastly, Hippolytus’s sanctuary at Troezen was said to have 
been founded by Diomede, whose mythical connexion both 
with horses and wolves is attested. For the Veneti, at the 
head of the Adriatic, were famed for their breed of horses, 
and they had a sacred grove of Diomede, at the spot where 
many springs burst forth from the foot of a lofty cliff, form- 
ing at once the broad and deep river Timavus (the modern 
Timao), which flows with a still and tranquil current into 
the neighbouring sea. Here the Veneti sacrificed a white 
horse to Diomede ; and associated with his grove were two — 
others, sacred to Argive Hera and Aetolian Artemis. In 
these groves wild beasts were reported to lose their ferocity, 
and deer to herd with wolves. Moreover, the horses of the 
district, famed for their speed, were said to have been branded 
with the mark of a wolf. Thus Hippolytus was associated 
with the horse in many ways, and this association may have 
been used to explain more features of the Arician ritual 
than the mere exclusion of the animal from the sacred grove.’ 


1 Pausanias, ii. 31. 4, 8, and 9. 

3 See Kiihner-Blass, Grammatik der 
griech. Sprache, ii. 288 sg. 

3 Pausanias, ii. 27. 4. 

4 Pausanias, ii. 33. 2 with my com- 
mentary, vol. uii. pp. 285 sg., vol. v. 
pp. 596 $99. 

é Strabo, v. 1. 4, 8, and 9, pp. 212, 
214 sg. As to the topography, see 
Bunbury in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography, s.v. 
t Timavus”; H. Nissen, /talische 
Landeskunde, ii, 233. I have to thank 
my friend Mr. A. B. Cook for drawing 


- 


my attention to the association of the 
horse and wolf in the early cults of 
Greece and Italy. 

® M. Salomon Reinach would ex- 
plain Hippolytus at Troezen as a sacred 
horse, which was torn to pieces by 
his worshippers at a solemn sacrifice, 
just as Dionysus Zagreus was said to 
have been rent in pieces by his wor- 
shippers. See S. Reinach, ‘‘ Hippo- 
lyte,” Archiv für Religionswissen- 
schaft, x. (1907) pp. 47-60; fd. 
Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, iii. (Paris, 
1908) pp. 54-67. 
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To this point we shall return later on. Whether his relation 
to wolves was also invoked to account for any other aspect 
of the worship at Nemi we cannot say, since the wolf plays 
no part in the scanty notices of that worship which have 
come down to us.! But doubtless, as one of the wild 
creatures of the wood, the beast would be under the special 
care of Diana. 
Hair The custom observed by Troezenian girls of offering 
ofered tresses of their hair to Hippolytus before their wedding 
marriage to brings him into a relation with marriage, which at first sight 
Hippolytus seems out of keeping with his reputation as a confirmed 
bachelor. According to Lucian, youths as well as maidens 
at Troezen were forbidden to wed till they had shorn their 
hair in honour of Hippolytus, and we gather from the con- 
text that it was their first beard which the young men thus 
polled? However we may explain it, a custom of this sort 
appears to have prevailed widely both in Greece and the 
East. Plutarch tells us that formerly it was the wont of 
boys at puberty to go to Delphi and offer of their hair to 
Apollo; Theseus, the father of Hippolytus, complied with 
the custom,’ which lasted down into historical times.“ Argive 
maidens, grown to womanhood, dedicated their tresses to 
Athena before marriage. On the same occasion Megarian 
girls poured libations and laid clippings of their hair on the 
tomb of the maiden Iphinoe At the entrance to the 
temple of Artemis in Delos the grave of two maidens was 
shewn under an olive-tree. It was said that long ago they 
had come as pilgrims from a far northern land with offerings 
to Apollo, and dying in the sacred isle were buried there. 
The Delian virgins before marriage used to cut off a lock of 
their hair, wind it on a spindle, and lay it on the maidens’ 
grave. The young men did the same, except that they 
twisted the down of their first beard round a wisp of grass 
or a green shoot.” In some places it was Artemis whe 


1 No argument can be drawn from dedications of hair to Apollo see An. . 


the bronze wolf-heads of Caligula’s Zhologia Palatina, vi. 198, 279. 
ships (above, p. 5, note 5), since these é Statius, Theb. ii. 253 sgg. 


may have been purely ornamental. 6 Pausanias, i. 43. 4. l 
2 Lucian, De dea Syria, 60. T Herodotus, iv. 33 sg.; Callima 
3 Plutarch, Theseus, 5. chus, //ymn to Delos, 291 sgg. ; Faus 


è Athenaeus, xiii. 83, p. 605a. For anias, i. 43. 4. 
$ 
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received the offering of a maiden’s hair before marriage.’ At 
Panamara in Caria men dedicated locks of their hair in the 
temple of Zeus. The locks were enclosed in little stone 
boxes, some of them fitted with a marble lid or shutter, and 
the name of the dedicator was engraved on a square sinking 
in the stone, together with the name of the priest for the 
time being. Many of these inscribed boxes have been found 
of late years on the spot. None of them bear the names of 
women ; some of them are inscribed with the names of a 
father and his sons. All the dedications are to Zeus alone, 
though Hera was also worshipped with him at Panamara? At 
Hierapolis, on the Euphrates, youths offered of their beards 
and girls of their tresses to the great Syrian goddess, and 
left the shorn hair in caskets of gold or silver, inscribed with 
their names, and nailed to the walls of the temple.’ The 
custom of dedicating the first beard seems to have been 
common at Rome under the Empire.‘ Thus Nero conse- 
crated his first beard in a golden box, studded with costly 
pearls, on the Capitol.’ 

Some light is perhaps thrown on the meaning of these Such 
practices by two ancient Oriental customs, the one Egyptian, —: 
the other Phoenician. When Egyptian boys or girls had to com- 
recovered from sickness, their parents used to shave the chil- Srength. 
dren’s heads, weigh the hair against goid or silver, and give and_ 
the precious metal to the keepers of the sacred beasts, who saat 

ay . = Egyptian 
bought food with it for the animals according to their tastes. practice. 
These tastes varied with the nature of the beast, and the 
beast varied with the district. Where hawks were worshipped, 
the keepers chopped up flesh, and calling the birds in a 
loud voice, flung the gobbets up into the air, till the hawks 
stooped and caught them. Where cats, or ichneumons, or 


1 Anthologia Palatina, vi. 276, 277 ; 6 Suetonius, Mero, 12. On hair- 


Pollux, iii. 38; Hesychius, s.v. yduwv 
€y. Pollux seems to imply that the 
hair was dedicated to Hera and the 
Fates as well as to Artemis. 

2 G. Deschamps and G. Cousin, in 
Bulletin de Correspondance helit- 
nigue, xi. (1887) pp. 390 sg. ; id. xii. 
(1888) pp. 97 39., 249 599.» 479-490. 

3 Lucian, De dea Syria, 60. 

4 J. Marquardt, Privatleben der 
Romer, pp. 599 sg. 


offerings in general see G. A. Wilken, 
Ueber das Haaropfer (Amsterdam, 
1886) (reprinted from the Revue 
Colontale Internationale), On the 
hair-offerings of the Greeks see Fr. 
Wieseler, in Philologus, ix. (1854), 
pp- 711-715; G. Deschamps and G. 
Cousin, in Bulletin de Correspondance 
hellénique, xii. (1888) pp. 479 - 499; 
W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offer- 
ings (Cambridge, 1902), pp. 240-245. 
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fish were the local deities, the keepers crumbled bread in 
milk and set it before them, or threw it into the Nile. And 
similarly with the rest of the divine menagery. Thus in 
Egypt the offerings of hair went to feed the worshipful 
animals, 

In the sanctuary of the great Phoenician goddess Astarte 
at Byblus the practice was different. Here, at the annual 
mourning for the dead Adonis, the women had to shave 
their heads, and such of them as refused to do so were 
bound to prostitute themselves to strangers and to sacrifice 
to the goddess with the wages of their shame. Though 
Lucian, who mentions the custom, does not say so, there 
are some grounds for thinking that the women in question 
were generally maidens, of whom this act of devotion was 
required as a preliminary to marriage? In any case, it is 
clear that the goddess accepted the sacrifice of chastity 
as a substitute for the sacrifice of hair. Why? By many 
people, as we shall afterwards see, the hair is regarded as 
in a special sense the seat of strength; and at puberty it 
might well be thought to contain a double portion of vital 
energy, since at that season it is the outward sign and 
manifestation of the newly-acquired power of reproducing 
the species. For that reason, we may suppose, the beard 
rather than the hair of the head is offered by males on this 
occasion. Thus the substitution permitted at Byblus be- 
comes intelligible: the women gave of their fecundity to 
the goddess, whether they offered their hair or their chastity. 
But why, it may be asked, should they make such an offer- 
ing to Astarte, who was herself the great goddess of love 
and fertility? What need had she to receive fecundity from 


1 Herodotus, ii. 65 ; Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, i. 83. The latter writer’s account 
is the fuller, and has been followed in 
the text. 


8 Lucian, De dea Syria, 6. 


3 W. Robertson Smith, Religion of 
the Semites,? p. 329. He refers to 
Sozomenus, Histor. Eccles. v, 10. 73 
Socrates, Histor. Eccles. i. 18; and 
Eusebius, Vita Constant. iii. 58, from 
whose testimonies we learn that at 
Heliopolis, in Syria, it was the custom 


to prostitute maidens to strangers 
before marriage. Eusebius speaks of 
the religious prostitution of married 
women as well as of maidens. Con- 
stantine destroyed the temple of the 
goddess in which these impure rites 
seem to have been performed. To 
moderns, Heliopolis (the City of the 
Sun) is better known as Baalbec; its 
magnificent ruins are the finest remains 
of Greek architecture in the East. 

4 This is recognised by G. A. Wilken 
(Ueber das Haaropfer, p. 105). 
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her worshippers? Was it not rather for her to bestow it 
on them? Thus put, the question overlooks an important 
side of polytheism, perhaps we may say of ancient religion 
in general. The gods stood as much in need of their 
worshippers as the worshippers in need of them. The 
benefits conferred were mutual. If the gods made the 
earth to bring forth abundantly, the flocks and herds to 
teem, and the human race to multiply, they expected that 
a portion of their bounty should be returned to them in 
the shape of tithe or tribute. On this tithe, indeed, they 
subsisted, and without it they would starve. Their divine 
bellies had to be filled, and their divine reproductive energies 
to be recruited; hence men had to give of their meat and 
drink to them, and to sacrifice for their benefit what is most 
manly in man and womanly in woman. Sacrifices of the 
latter kind have too often been overlooked or misunderstood 
by the historians of religion. Other examples of them will 
meet us in the course of our enquiry. At the same time 
it may well be that the women who offered their hair to 
Astarte hoped to benefit through the sympathetic connexion 
which they thus established between themselves and the 
goddess; they may in fact have expected to fecundate 
themselves by contact with the divine source of fecundity. 
And it is probable that a similar motive underlay the 
sacrifice of chastity as well as the sacrifice of hair. 

If the sacrifice of hair, especially of hair at puberty, is Hair 
sometimes intended to strengthen the divine beings to whom 9fered to 
it is offered by feeding or fertilising them, we can the better sources of 
understand, not only the common practice of offering hair "™Y 
to the shadowy dead,’ but also the Greek usage of shearing 
it for rivers, as the Arcadian boys of Phigalia did for the 
stream that runs in the depths of the tremendous woody 
glen below the city.* For next perhaps to rain and sun- 
shine, nothing in nature so obviously contributes to fertilise 
a country as its rivers. Again, this view may set in a 
clearer light the custom of the Delian youths and maidens, 

1 G. A. Wilken, Das Haaropfer, pp. also below, p. 102. 
61 sgg.; W. Robertson Smith, Reli- 
gion of the Semites,? pp. 323 s¢9.; I. ? Pausanias, viii. 41. 3. To the 
Goldziher, Muhkammedanische Studien, references given in my note on the 
i (Halle a. S. 1888) pp. 247 sgg. See passage add Pollux, ii. 30. 
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who offered their hair on the maidens’ tomb under the olive- 
tree. For at Delos, as at Delphi, one of Apollo’s many func- 
tions was to make the crops grow and to fill the husband- 
man’s barns; hence at the time of harvest tithe-offerings 
poured in to him from every side in the form of ripe sheaves, 
or, what was perhaps still more acceptable, golden models 
of them, which went by the name of the “ golden summer.” ! 
The festival at which these first-fruits were dedicated may 
have been the 6th and 7th of the harvest-month Thar- 
gelion, corresponding to the 24th and 25th of May, for 
these were the birthdays of Artemis and Apollo respectively.’ 
In Hesiod’s day the corn-reaping began at the morning 
rising of the Pleiades, which then answered to our gth of 
May,’ and in Greece the wheat is still ripe about that time.‘ 
In return for these offerings the god sent out a sacred new 
fire from both his great sanctuaries at Delos and Delphi, 
thus radiating from them, as from central suns, the divine 
blessings of heat and light. A ship brought the new fire 
every year from Delos to Lemnos, the sacred island of the 
fire-god Hephaestus, where all fires were put out before its 
arrival, to be afterwards rekindled at the pure flame’ The 
fetching of the new fire from Delphi to Athens appears to 
have been a ceremony of great solemnity and pomp. All 
the chief Athenian magistrates repaired to Delphi for the 
purpose. The holy fire blazed or smouldered in a sacred 


1 Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 278 was formerly supposed. The Delia 
sgg. ; Pliny, Nat. //ist.iv.91; Strabo, seems to have fallen in early spring, 
vi. I. 15, p. 264; Plutarch, De not in early summer. See C. Robert 
Pythtae oraculis, 16. In Apollo’s in Hermes, xxi. (1886) pp. 161-169; 


temple at Delphi there were dedicated 
a radish of gold, a beet of silver, and 
a turnip of lead, which was thought to 
signify the respective value of these 
vegetables (Pliny, Vat, Hist. xix. 86). 
A poet speaks of tithes and first-fruits 
hung up for Apollo on a high pillar at 
Delphi (Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
i. 24. 164, p. 419, ed. Potter). 

3 Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Philos. ii. 
44, iii. 2; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. 
viii. 1.2; J. T. Wood, Discoveries at 
Ephesus: Inscriptions from the great 
Theatre, pp. 4, 16. Apollo’s birthday 
(the 7th of Thargelion) was probably 
the festival known in the Delian calen- 
dar as the Apollonia, not the Delia as 


Aug. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen 
(Leipsic, 1898), p. 451. On this 
harvest-festival at Delos see W. Mann- 
hardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 
232 sgg., who, however, took the 
festival to be the Delia. 

3 Hesiod, Works and Days, 383 sq.; 
L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, i. 242. 

4 Folk-lore, i. (1890) p. 518. As 
to the season of the ripening of the 
corn in Greece both in ancient and 
modern times, see G. Busolt’s discus- 
sion of the evidence, Griechische Ge- 
schichte, iii. 2 (Gotha, 1904), pp. 909 
5gq., NOte. 

6 Philostratus, Heroica, xx. 24. 
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tripod borne on a chariot and tended by a woman who was 
called the Fire-bearer. Soldiers, both horse and foot, escorted 
it; magistrates, priests, and heralds accompanied it; and 
the procession moved to the music of trumpet and fife. 
We do not know on what occasion the fire was thus solemnly 
sent from Delphi to Athens, but we may conjecture that 
it was when the Pythaists at Athens, watching from the 
hearth of Lightning Zeus, saw lightning flash over Harma 
on Mount Parnes, for then they sent a sacrifice to Delphi 
and may have received the fire in return.? After the great 
defeat of the Persians at Plataea, the people of that city 
extinguished all the fires in the country, deeming them 
defiled by the presence of the barbarians. Having done so 
they relit them at a pure new fire fetched by a runner from 
the altar of the common hearth at Delphi. 

Now the maidens on whose grave the Delian youths The graves 
and damsels laid their shorn locks before marriage, were 0! Poto 
said to have died in the island after bringing the harvest Artemis 
offering, wrapt in wheaten straw, from the land of the *?°* 
Hyperboreans in the far north Thus they were in 
popular opinion the mythical representatives of those bands 
of worshippers who bore, year by year, the yellow sheaves 
with dance and song to Delos. But in fact they had once 
been much more than this. For an examination of their 
names, which are commonly given as Hekaerge and Opis, 
has led modern scholars to conclude, with every appearance 
of probability, that these maidens were originally mere 
duplicates of Artemis herself Perhaps indeed we may 


1 Bulletin de Correspondance kel- Hymn to Delos, 278 sgg. Herodotus 


Unique, xviii. (1894) pp. 87-93; id. 
xx. (1896) pp. 639-641; E. Curtius 
in Archaologischer Anzeiger, 1895, pp- 
109 sg. ; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,* Nos. 611, 665, 
718. 

3 Strabo, ix. 2. 11, p. 404. 

$ Plutarch, aristides, 20. Probably 
the custom of sending out new fire 
from Delos and Delphi was common, 
though the existing evidence of it is 
scanty. The same remark applies to 
the practice of bringing tithes of the 
barvest to these sanctuaries. 

® Herodotus, iv. 33; Callimachus, 


vol. I 


does not tell us in what the sacred 
offerings consisted; Pausanias says 
(i. 31. 2) that no one knew what 
they were. But from the evidence 
of Callimachus, compared with that 
of Pliny (Wat. Hist. iv. 91) and Mela 
(iii. 37), it appears that they were 
believed to be the first-fruits of the 
corn. 

é H. Stein on Herodotus, iv. 333 
O. Crusius in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griech. und rom. Mythologie, i. 
2813, 28313 Preller-Robert, Griechische 
Mythologie, i. 298 sg. ; Wernicke, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie dar 

D 
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go a step farther. For sometimes one of this pair of 
Hyperboreans appears as a male, not a female, under the 
name of the Far-shooter (Hekaergos), which was a common 
epithet of Apollo! This suggests that the two were 
originally the heavenly twins themselves, Apollo and 
Artemis, and that the two graves which were shewn at 
Delos, one before and the other behind the sanctuary of 
Artemis, may have been at first the tombs of these great 
deities, who were thus laid to their rest on the spot where 
they had been born. As the one grave received offerings 
of hair, so the other received the ashes of the victims which 
were burned on the altar? Both sacrifices, if I am right, 
were designed to strengthen and fertilise the divine powers 
who made the earth to wave with the golden harvest, and 
whose mortal remains, like the miracle-working bones of 
saints in the Middle Ages, brought wealth to their fortunate 
possessors. Ancient piety was not shocked by the sight 
of the tomb of a dead god. The grave of Apollo himself 
was shewn at his other great sanctuary of Delphi’ and 
this perhaps explains its disappearance at Delos. The 
priests of the rival shrines may have calculated that one 
tomb sufficed even for a god, and that two might prove a 
stumbling-block to any but the most robust faith. Acting 
on this prudent conviction, they may have adjusted their 
respective claims to the possession of the holy sepulchre 


class. Altertumswissenschaft, ii. coll. 
1355, 1356, 1357, 1358, 1359, 1380, 
1383, 1393, 1402. The names of 
the maidens were variously given as 
Hyperoche and Laodice (Herodotus, 
iv. 33), or Hekaerge and Opis, 
(Pausanias, i. 43. 4, Ve 7. 8; Servius 
on Virgil, en. xi. 532), or Upis, 
Loxo, and Hekaerge (Callimachus, 
Hymn to Delos, 292). Herodotus 
further mentions (iv. 35) another pair 
of Hyperborean maidens, Arge and 
Opis by name, who came with Apollo 
and Artemis to Delos, and were buried 
behind the sanctuary of Artemis in 
the island. They are clearly the 
equivalents of the Hekaerge and Opis 
or Upis of the other writers. For 
Hekaerge as an epithet of Artemis 
see Servius, foc, etf.; Clement of 


Alexandria, Strom. v. 8. 49, p. 674, 
ed. Potter, quoting Apollodorus of 
Corcyra: péd\were Ô watdes éxdepyor xal 
éxaépyay. For Opis or Upis as a 
name of Artemis see Macrobius, Saturn. 
v. 22. 3-6; Callimachus, Hymn te 
Artemis, 204; Palaephatus, De in- 
credib. 32. 

l Pseudo-Plato, Axtochus, p. 371A, 
Servius on Virgil, den. xi. 532: 
“ Alii putant Opim et Hecaergon 
nutritores Apollinis et Dianae futsse ; 
hine stague Opim ipsam Dianam 
cognominatam, quod supra dictum est, 
Apollinem vero Hecaergon.” 

2 Herodotus, iv. 34 sg. According 
to Herodotus, each grave contained 
the dust of a pair of Hyperborean 
damsels, 


3 Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae. 16. 
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by leaving Apollo to sleep undisturbed at Delphi, while his 
grave at Delos was dexterously converted into the tomb 
of a blessed virgin by the easy grammatical change of 
Hekaergos into Hekaerge. 

But how, it may be asked, does all this apply to Hip- Hippolytus 
polytus? Why attempt to fertilise the grave of a bachelor who pa 
paid all his devotions to a barren virgin? What seed could l 
take root and spring up in so stony a soil? The question 
implies the popular modern notion of Diana or Artemis as 
the pattern of a straight-laced maiden lady with a taste for 
hunting. No notion could well be further from the truth. 

To the ancients, on the contrary, she was the ideal and Artemis a 
embodiment of the wild life of nature—the life of plants, Soddess of 
of animals, and of men—in all its exuberant fertility and life of 
profusion. As a recent German writer has admirably put ™"™ 
it: “From of old a great goddess of nature was everywhere 
worshipped in Greece. She was revered on the mountain 
heights as in the swampy lowlands, in the rustling woods 

and by the murmuring spring. To the Greek her hand 

was cverywhere apparent. He saw her gracious blessing 

in the sprouting meadow, in the ripening corn, in the 
healthful vigour of all living things on earth, whether the - 
wild creatures of the wood and the fell, or the cattle which 

man has tamed to his service, or man’s own offspring from 

the cradle upward. Her destroying anger he perceived in 

the blight of vegetation, in the inroads of wild beasts on 

his fields and orchards, as well as in the last mysterious 

end of life, in death. No empty personification, like the 

earth conceived as a goddess, was this deity, for such 
abstractions are foreign to every primitive religion; she 

was an all-embracing power of nature, everywhere the 
object of a similar faith, however her names differed with the 

place in which she was believed to abide, with the emphasis 

laid on her gloomy or kindly aspect, or with the particular 

side of her energy which was specially revered. And as 

the Greek divided everything in animated nature into male 

and female, he could not imagine this female power of 
‘Nature without her male counterpart. Hence in a number Artemis 
‘of her older worships we find Artemis associated with a Sisinally 


nature-god of similar character, to whom tradition assigned regarded as 
a virgin. 
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different names in different places. In Laconia, for 
instance, she was mated with the old Peloponnesian god 
Karneios, in Arcadia more than once with Poseidon, else- 
where with Zeus, Apollo, Dionysus, and so on”! The 
truth is, that the word parthenos applied to Artemis, which 
we commonly translate virgin, means no more than an 
unmarried woman,” and in early days the two things were 
by no means the same. With the growth of a purer 
morality among men a stricter code of ethics is imposed 
by them upon their gods; the stories of the cruelty, deceit, 
and lust of these divine beings are glossed lightly over or 
flatly rejected as blasphemies, and the old rufians are set 
to guard the laws which before they broke. In regard to 
Artemis, even the ambiguous farthenos seems to have been 
merely a popular epithet, not an official title. As Dr. 
Farnell has well pointed out, there was no public worship 
of Artemis the chaste; so far as her sacred titles bear on 
the relation of the sexes, they shew that, on the contrary, 
she was, like Diana in Italy, specially concerned with the 


1 Wernicke, in Pauly - Wissowa’s 
Real-Encyclopidie der class, Altertums- 
wissenschaft, ii. 1339. This general 
statement the writer supports with a 
wealth of detailed evidence, to which 
I can only refer the reader. 


3 This appears from the name 
Partheniai applied at Sparta to the 
men who were born of the parthenoz 
(unmarried women) during the absence 
of the married men at the Messenian 
war. See Ephorus, cited by Strabo, 
vi. 3. 3, p. 279. Whether this 
explanation was historically correct 
or not (and other explanations of it 
were given, see W. L. Newman on 
Aristotle, Politics, vii. (v.) 7, p. 1306 
b 29), it proves that in Greek of the 
best period parthenos did not connote 
chastity, Compare what Herodotus 
says of the Thracians (v. 6): rds dé 
wapbévous ob guAdcaover, adAN doe 
roiat abrai BovAovrat avdpdor ulo-yerar. 
As to the worship of unmarried god- 
desses in Western Asia, Sir W. M. 
Ramsay observes: ‘It is, in fact, 
probable, though with our present 
knowledge not susceptible of proof, 


that the term Parthenos in connection 
with the Anatolian system should be 
rendered simply as ‘the Unmarried,’ 
and should be regarded as evidence 
of the religious existence of the pre- 
Greek social system. The Parthenos 
goddess was also the Mother; and 
however much the Parthenoi who 
formed part of her official retinue 
may have been modified by Greek 
feeling, it is probable that originally 
the term indicated only that they 
were not cut off by marriage from 
the divine life” (Cites and Bishoprics 
of Phrygia, i. p. 96) Similarly in a 
celebrated passage of Isaiah (vii. 14) 
the Hebrew word (apy) which is 
translated “virgin” in our English 
version means no more than “ young 
woman.” A correct translation would 
have obviated the necessity for the 
miracle which so many generations 
of devout but unlearned readers have 
discovered in the text; for while it 
would unquestionably be a miracle if 
a virgin were to conceive and bear 
a son, there is nothing whatever 
miraculous or even unusual about a 
young woman doing so. 
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loss of virginity and with child-bearing, and that she not Artemis a 
only assisted but encouraged women to be fruitful and Soddess ol 
multiply ; indeed, if we may take Euripides’s word for it, 

in her capacity of midwife she would not even speak to 
childless women. Further, it is highly significant that 

while her titles and the allusions to her functions mark 

her out clearly as the patroness of childbirth, we find none 

that recognise her distinctly as a deity of marriage.’ 
Nothing, however, sets the true character of Artemis as 

a goddess of fecundity, though not of wedlock, in a clearer 

light than her constant identification with the unmarried, 

but not chaste, Asiatic goddesses of love and fertility, who 

were worshipped with rites of notorious profligacy at their 
popular sanctuaries? At Ephesus, the most celebrated of The _ 
all the seats of her worship,’ her universal motherhood was omar 
set forth unmistakably in her sacred image. Copies of it 

have come down to us which agree in their main features, 
though they differ from each other in some details. They 
represent the goddess with a multitude of protruding 
breasts; the heads of animals of many kinds, both wild 

and tame, spring from the front of her body in a series of 
bands that extend from the breasts to the feet; bees, roses, 


1 L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the 
Greek States, ii. 444. The whole of 
Dr. Farnell’s treatment of this subject 
is excellent (pp. 442-449). He sug- 
gests doubtfully that the epithets Peztho, 
Hegemone, and Eukleia may possibly 
refer to marriage. But clearly ‘‘ per- 
suasion,” “leader,” and ‘‘ good fame” 
do not in themselves imply any allusion 
to wedlock. The passage of Euripides 
referred to in the text is Supplices, 
958 sg.: 068° Aprejus Noxla wpocpbéy- 
far’ Ay ras dréxvous, 

2 Thus she was identified with 
Anaitis (Plutarch, <Artoxerxes, 27; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge Inser. Graec.* 
No. 775), and with Nana (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticarum, iii. 131), 
or Nanaea, the goddess of Elymais 
(2 Maccabees, i. 13 and 15, compared 
with Polybius, xxxi. 11, and Josephus, 
Antiquit. Jud. xii. 9). This Nanaea 
was sometimes identified with Aphrodite 
instead of with Artemis (Appian, 
Syriace, 66). She seems to have 


been the old Babylonian goddess Nana, 
Nanai, or Nannaia, who was identical 
with the Ishtar (Astarte) of Erech. 
See H. Zimmerm, in Schrader’s Dre 
Keilinschriftenund das Alte Testament,® 
p- 422; R. F. Harper, Assyrian and 
Babylonian Literature (New York, 
1901), pp. 116 sg., 245; W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rim. 
Mythologie, iit. 4 sg. s.v. ‘* Nana.” 
For the identification of Artemis with 
another Semitic mother-goddess, see 
W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia? (London, 
1903), p. 298. As to the dissolute 
worship of Anaitis, see Strabo, xi. 14, 
16, p. 532. And as to the identifica- 
tion of Artemis with Asiatic goddesses 
of this type see L. R. Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States, ii. 478 599.3 
Wernicke, in Pauly-Wissowa, Encyc/, 
d. class, Alter, ii. 1369 sgg. 

3 Pausanias, iv. 31. 8; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscript. Graecarum? No. 
656. 


Hippolytus 
the male 
consort of 
Artemis. 
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and sometimes butterflies, decorate her sides from the 
hips downward. The animals that thus appear to issue 
from her person vary in the different copies of the statue ; 
they include lions, bulls, stags, horses, goats, and rams. 
Moreover, lions rest on her upper arms; in at least one 
copy, serpents twine round her lower arms; her bosom is 
festooned with a wreath of blossoms, and she wears a 
necklace of acorns. In one of the statues the breast of 
her robe is decorated with two winged male figures, who 
hold sheaves in both hands.’ It would be hard to devise 
a more expressive symbol of exuberant fertility, of prolific 
maternity, than these remarkable images. No doubt the 
Ephesian Artemis, with her eunuch priests and virgin 
priestesses,” was an Oriental, whose worship the Greek 
colonists took over from the aborigines? But that they 
should have adopted it and identified the goddess with 


their own Artemis 


is proof enough that the Grecian 


divinity, like her Asiatic sister, was at bottom a personifica- 
tion of the teeming life of nature. 

To return now to Troezen, we shall probably be doing no 
injustice either to Hippolytus or to Artemis if we suppose 
that the relation between them was once of a tenderer nature 


1 The statues on which this descrip- 
tion is based are in the Vatican, the 
Lateran, and the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori on the Capitol at Rome. 
The first of these is figured and 
described in Baumeister’s Denkmäler, 
i. 130 sg., and the second is described 
by O. Benndorf and R. Schoene, Die 
antiken Bildwerke des Lateranischen 
Museums, pp.260 sg. See also Roscher’s 
Lexik. d. griech, und rim. Myth. i. 
588 sgg.3 S. Reinach, Répertoire de 
la Statuaire grecque et romaine, i. pp. 
298, 299, 300, 302, ii. pp. 321 sg. 
Both the Vatican and the Lateran 
statues have the necklace of acorns, 
and the Lateran copy (No. 768) has 
in addition a circlet of acorns hanging 
on the bosom, The acorns probably 
refer to the oak-tree under which the 
Amazons were said to have set up the 
image of the goddess at Ephesus 
(Callimachus, Hymn to Artemis, 237 
sqq.) The statue in the Palazzo dei 


Conservatori (No. 47) has serpents 
twined round the arms, The many 
breasts of the Ephesian Artemis are 
mentioned by Minucius Felix (Octavius, 
xxii. §). On the worship of the 
Ephesian Artemis continued as that 
of the Virgin Mary see Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, ‘* The Worship of the Virgin 
Mary at Ephesus,” Zhe Expositor, 
June 1905, pp. 401 sgg. 

3 Strabo, xiv. 1. 23, p. 641. That 
a goddess of fertility should be served 
by such ministers may strike us as a 
contradiction. Yet it is typical of the 
Oriental worship of the great Mother 
Goddess. I have suggested an explana- 
tion of the custom elsewhere. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, 
PP- 236 sgg. 

8 Pausanias, vii. 2. 7 57.3 Preller- 
Robert, Griechische Mythologie, i. 329; 
L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Gress 
States, ii. 480 sgg. 
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than appears in classical literature. We may conjecture that 
if he spurned the love of women, it was because he enjoyed 
the love of a goddess? On the principles of early religion, 
she who fertilises nature must herself be fertile, and to be 
that she must necessarily have a male consort. If I am 
right, Hippolytus was the consort of Artemis at Troezen, 
and the shorn tresses offered to him by the Troezenian 
youths and maidens before marriage were designed to 
strengthen his union with the goddess, and so to promote the 
fruitfulness of the earth, of cattle, and of mankind. It is 
some confirmation of this view that within the precinct of 
Hippolytus at Troezen there were worshipped two female 
powers named Damia and Auxesia, whose connexion with 
the fertility of the ground is unquestionable. When 
Epidaurus suffered from a dearth, the people, in obedience 
to an oracle, carved images of Damia and Auxesia out of 
sacred olive wood, and no sooner had they done so and set 
them up than the earth bore fruit again. Moreover, at 
Troezen itself, and apparently within the precinct of Hippo- 
lytus, a curious festival of stone-throwing was held in honour 
of these maidens, as the Troezenians called them; and it is 
easy to show that similar customs have been practised in 
many lands for the express purpose of ensuring good crops.? 
In the story of the tragic death of the youthful Hippolytus we 
may discern an analogy with similar tales of other fair but 
mortal youths who paid with their lives for the brief rapture 
of the love of an immortal goddess. These hapless lovers 
were probably not always mere myths, and the legends which 
traced their spilt blood in the purple bloom of the violet, the 
scarlet stain of the anemone, or the crimson flush of the 
rose were no idle poetic emblems of youth and beauty fleet- 


1 Indeed the eloquent church father ‘‘ goddesses of tilth and of the fruit- 


Lactantius let the cat out of the bag 
when he bluntly called Hippolytus the 
lover of Artemis (Divin. Institut. 


i. 17). 


2 Herodotus, v. 82-87; Pausanias, 
ii. 30. 4, ii. 32. 2; Schol. on Aristides, 
vol. iii. pp. 598 sf., ed. Dindorf. As 
H. Stein (on Herodotus, v. 82) rightly 
observes, Damia and Auxesia were 


ful field, agrarian deities who were 
accordingly compared and identified 
with Demeter and Kora [Proserpine], 
but who were in truth only separate 
personifications of the two sides of 
Demeter’s character.” See further my 
note on Pausanias, ii. 30. 4. We 
shall return hereafter to the custom of 
stone-throwing as a charm to fertilise 
the fields. 


Virbius 
the male 
consort of 
Diana. 
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ing as the summer flowers. Such fables contain a deeper 
philosophy of the relation of the life of man to the life of 
nature—a sad philosophy which gave birth to a tragic 
practice. What that philosophy and that practice were we 
shall learn later on. 


§ 3. Recapitulation 


We can now perhaps understand why the ancients identi- 
fied Hippolytus, the consort of Artemis, with Virbius, who, 
according to Servius, stood to Diana as Adonis to Venus, or 
Attis to the Mother of the Gods. For Diana, like Artemis, was 
a goddess of fertility in general, and of childbirth in particular.’ 
As such she, like her Greek counterpart, needed a male 
partner. That partner, if Servius is right, was Virbius. In 
his character of the founder of the sacred grove and first 
king of Nemi, Virbius is clearly the mythical predecessor or 
archetype of the line of priests who served Diana under the 
title of Kings of the Wood, and who came, like him, one 
after the other, to a violent end.? It is natural, therefore, to 
conjecture that they stood to the goddess of the grove in the 
same relation in which Virbius stood to her; in short, that 
the mortal King of the Wood had for his queen the wood- 
land Diana herself.’ If the sacred tree which he guarded 
with his life was supposed, as seems probable, to be her 
special embodiment, her priest may not only have worshipped 
it as his goddess but embraced it as his wife. There is 
at least nothing absurd in the supposition, since even in 
the time of Pliny a noble Roman used thus to treat a beauti- 
ful beech-tree in another sacred grove of Diana on the Alban 
hills. He embraced it, he kissed it, he lay under its shadow, 
he poured wine on its trunk. Apparently he took the tree 
for the goddess, The custom of physically marrying men 
and women to trees is still practised in India and other 


1 See, for example, Catullus’s fine with a reminiscence of the Rex Nemo- 


poem on her (No. xxxiv.). 

2 This was pointed out long ago by 
P. Buttmann (Afythologus, ii. 151). 

3 Seneca speaks of Diana as ‘‘re- 
gina nemorum” or “Queen of the 
Woods” (Hippolytus, 406), perhaps 


rensis, as Mr. A. B. Cook has sug- 
gested (Classical Review, xvi. (1902) 
P- 373, note 4). 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 242, pointed 
out to me by Mr. A. B. Cook, who 
compares Herodotus, vii. 31. 
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parts of the East! Why should it not have obtained in 
ancient Latium ? 

Reviewing the evidence as a whole, we may conclude Summary 
that the worship of Diana in her sacred grove at Nemi was % T's 
of great importance and immemorial antiquity ; that she was 
revered as the goddess of woodlands and of wild creatures, 
probably also of domestic cattle and of the fruits of the 
earth ; that she was believed to bless men and women with 
offspring and to aid mothers in childbed ; that her holy fire, 
tended by chaste virgins, burned perpetually in a round 
temple within the precinct ; that associated with her was a 
water-nymph Egeria who discharged one of Diana’s own func- 
tions by succouring women in travail, and who was popularly 
supposed to have mated with an old Roman king in the 
sacred grove ; further, that Diana of the Wood herself had 
a male companion Virbius by name, who was to her what 
Adonis was to Venus, or Attis to Cybele; and, lastly, that 
this mythical Virbius was represented in historical times by 
a line of priests known as Kings of the Wood, who regularly 
perished by the swords of their successors, and whose lives 
were in a manner bound up with a certain tree in the grove, © 
because so long as that tree was uninjured they were safe 
from attack. 

A curious monument of the ill-fated dynasty appears The 
to have come down to us in a double-headed bust which foe 
was found in the sanctuary at Nemi. It represents two mee at 
men of heavy and somewhat coarse features and a grim probably 
expression. The type of face is similar in both heads, but 3 portrait 
there are marked differences between them; for while the King of 
one is young and beardless with shut lips and a steadfast the Wood 
gaze, the other is a man of middle life with a tossed and successor. 
matted beard, wrinkled brows, a wild anxious look in the 
eyes, and an open grinning mouth. But perhaps the most 
singular thing about the two heads are the leaves with 
scalloped edges which are plastered, so to say, on the necks 
of both busts and apparently also under the eyes of the 
younger figure. The leaves have been interpreted as oak 
leaves, and this interpretation, which is not free from doubt, 
is confirmed by the resemblance to an oak leaf which the 

1 See below, vol. ii. pp. 26 sg., 56 sg., 100 s9., 316 s97. 
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moustache of the older figure clearly presents when viewed 
in profile. Various explanations of this remarkable monu- 
ment have been proposed; but the most probable theory 
appears to be that the older figure represents the priest of 
Nemi, the King of the Wood, in possession, while the other 
face is that of his youthful adversary and possible successor. 
This theory would explain the coarse heavy type of both 
faces, which is neither Greek nor Roman but apparently 
barbarian ; for as the priest of Nemi had always to be a 
runaway slave, he would commonly be a member of an 
alien and barbarous race. Further, it would explain the 
striking contrast between the set determined gaze of the 
younger man and the haggard, scared look of the older; on 
the one face we seem to read the resolution to kill, on the 
other the fear to die. Lastly, it would explain very simply 
the leaves that cling like cerements to the necks and breasts 
of both ; for we shall see later on that the priest was prob- 
ably regarded as an embodiment of the tree which he 
guarded, and human representatives of tree spirits are most 
naturally draped in the foliage of the tree which they 
personate. Hence if the leaves on the two heads are indeed 
oak leaves, as they have been thought to be, we should have 
to conclude that the tree which the King of the Wood 
guarded and personated was an oak. There are inde- 
pendent reasons for holding that this was so, but the 
consideration of them must be deferred for the present.’ 
Clearly these conclusions do not of themselves suffice to 
explain the peculiar rule of succession to the priesthood. 
But perhaps the survey of a wider field may lead us to 


1 As to the double-headed bust see xxii. (1908) pp. 147-149. The in- 


W. Helbig, in Notiste degli Scavi, 
1885, p. 2273 O. Rossbach, of. cit. 
p- 159; G. H. Wallis, (/ustrated 
Catalogue of Classical Antiquities from 
the Site of the Temple of Diana, Nemi, 
pp. 32 sg.3; A. B. Cook, in Classical 
Review, xvi. (1902) p. 373; id. “The 
European Sky-God,” Folk-lore, xvi. 
(1905) pp. 289 sgg.; F. Granger, 
“ A Portrait of the Rex Nemorensis,” 
Classical Review, xxi. (1907) pp. 194- 
197; id. in Classical Review, xxii. 
(1908) p. 217; J. G. Frazer, ‘‘The 
Leafy Bust at Nemi,” Classical Review, 


terpretation adopted in the text is that 
of Professor F. Granger. The way 
had been prepared for it by Mr. A. B. 
Cook’s suggestion that the busts repre- 
sent ‘the double form of Diana’s 
favourite, Hippolytus-Virbius.” Pre- 
vious writers took the view that the 
heads were those of water-gods. As 
to the identification of the leaves on 
the busts, about which botanists are 
not agreed, see Mr. Francis Darwin’s 
letter to me, quoted in my article, 
t“ The Leafy Bust at Nemi” (/.¢.). 
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think that they contain in germ the solution of the problem. 
To that wider survey we must now address ourselves. It 
will be long and laborious, but may possess something of the 
interest and charm of a voyage of discovery, in which we 
shall visit many strange foreign lands, with strange foreign 
peoples, and still stranger customs. The wind is in the 
shrouds: we shake out our sails to it, and leave the coast 
of Italy behind us for a time. 
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CHAPTER Il 
PRIESTLY KINGS 


THE questions which we have set ourselves to an3wer are 
mainly two: first, why had Diana’s priest at Nemi, the King 
of the Wood, to slay his predecessor? second, why before 
doing so had he to pluck the branch of a certain tree which 
the public opinion of the ancients identified with Virgil's 
Golden Bough? The two questions are to some extent 
distinct, and it will be convenient to consider them separately. 
We begin with the first, which, with the preliminary enquiries, 
will occupy this and several folowing volumes, In the last 
part of the book I shall suggest an answer to the second 
question. 

The first point on which we fasten is the priest’s title. 
Why was he called the King of the Wood? Why was his 
office spoken of as a kingdom? 

The union of a royal title with priestly duties was 
common in ancient Italy and Greece. At Rome and in 
other cities of Latium there was a priest called the Sacrificial 
King or King of the Sacred Rites, and his wife bore the 
title of Queen of the Sacred Rites.’ In republican Athens 
the second annual magistrate of the state was called the 
King, and his wife the Queen; the functions of both were 
religious, For example, the king superintended the celebra- 
tion of the Eleusinian mysteries, the Lenaean festival of 
Dionysus, and the torch-races, which were held at several of 


1 J. Marquardt, Admische Staater — Insvriptionum Latinarum, xiv., Nos. 
waltung, iiis zat syy. Kings of the 2080, 2413, 2634. At Rome the 
Sacred Rites are known from inserip- Sacrificial King held office for life 
tions to have existed at Lanuvium, (Dionysius Halicarn. detiyast, Aom 
Bovillae, and Tusculum. See Corpus iv. 74. 4) 
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the great Athenian festivals. Moreover, he presided at the 
curious trials of animals and inanimate objects, which had 
caused the death of a human being. To him in short were 
assigned, in the words of Plato, “the most solemn and most 
truly ancestral rites of the ancient sacrifices.”’ Many other 
Greek democracies had titular kings, whose duties, so far as 
they are known, seem to have been priestly, and to have 
centred round the Common Hearth of the state? For 
example, in Cos the King sacrificed to Hestia, the goddess of 
the hearth, the equivalent of the Italian Vesta; and he 
received the hide and one leg of the victim as his perquisite.* 
In Mytilene the kings, of whom there were several, invited to 
banquets at the Common Hearth those guests whom the 
state delighted to honour.‘ In Chios, if any herdsman or 
shepherd drove his cows, his sheep, or his swine to pasture in 
a sacred grove, the first person who witnessed the trans- 
gression was bound to denounce the transgressor to the 
kings, under pain of incurring the wrath of the god and, 
what was perhaps even worse, of having to pay a fine to the 
offended deity.” In the same island the king was charged 
with the duty of pronouncing the public curses, a spiritual 

weapon of which much use was made by the ancients.’ | 
Every eighth year the King at Delphi took part in a quaint 


1 Plato, Politicus, p. 2908; Aris- 
totle, Constitution of Athens, 57; 
Lysias, Or. vi. 4; G. Gilbert, Hand- 
buch der griechischen Staatsalter- 
thimer,? i. 281 sgg. 

2 Aristotle, Politics, viii. (vi.) 8. 20, 
p. 1322 b 26 sgg. ; G. Gilbert, op. cit. 
ii. 323 sg.; G. F. Schomann, Grie- 
chische Alterthiimer,® i. 145 59.5 ii 
423 s4. 

3 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 616; Ch. 
Michel, Recues! d’ Inscriptions grecgues, 
No. 716. 

4 P. Caner, Delectus Inscriptionum 
Graccarum,? No. 431, lines 46 sgg. 
Another inscription in the same collec- 
tion (No, 428) also refers to the kings 
of Mytilene, Both inscriptions are 
printed in Ch. Michel’s Recueil, Nos. 


356, 357- 
6 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 


Graecarum, No. 570; Ch. Michel, 
Recueil, No. 707. 

6 P, Cauer, Delectus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,2 No. 496; Ch. Michel, 
Recueil, No. 1383. 

1 G. F. Schömann, Handbuch der 
griech, Alterthiimer, ii. 270 sgg. ; E. 
Ziebarth, ** Der Fluch im griechischen 
Recht,” Hermes, xxx. (1895) pp. 
57-70; Miss J. E. Harrison, Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion 3 
(Cambridge, 1908), pp. 138-145 ; and 
my note on Pausanias, iii. 2. 7. For 
example, the people of Teos cursed 
poisoners and all persons who hindered 
the importation of corn (Cauer, op. ct. 
No. 480; Ch. Michel, of. ctt. No. 
1318), On the other hand, at Athens 
in the time of Solon public curses were 
levelled at all who exported anything 
but olive oil (Plutarch, So/on, 24). 
These particular curses may interest 
students of the history of free trade. 
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ceremony. He sat in public distributing barley-meal and 
pulse to all who chose to apply for the bounty, whether 
citizens or strangers. Then an image of a girl was brought 
to him, and he slapped it with his shoe. After that the 
president of the Thyiads, a college of women devoted to the 
orgiastic worship of Bacchus, carried away the image to a 
ravine and there buried it with a rope round its neck. The 
ceremony was said to be an expiation for the death of a girl 
who in a time of famine had been publicly buffeted by the 
king and, smarting under the insult, had hanged herself.’ 
In some cities, such as Megara, Aegosthena, and Pagae, the 
kingship was an annual office and the years were dated by 
the kings’ names.? The people of Priene appointed a young 
man king for the purpose of sacrificing a bull to Poseidon at 
the Panionian festival.2 Some Greek states had several of 
At 
Rome the tradition was that the Sacrificial King had been 
appointed after the abolition of the monarchy in order to 
offer the sacrifices which before had been offered by the 
kings.’ A similar view as to the origin of the priestly kings 
appvars to have prevailed in Greece. In itself the opinion 
is not improbable, and it is borne out by the example of 
Sparta, almost the only purely Greek state which retained 
the kingly form of government in historical times. For in 
Sparta all state sacrifices were offered by the kings as 
descendants of the god.” One of the two Spartan kings held 


1 Plutarch, Quaest. Graec. 12. Aug. E. S. Roberts, /troduction to Greek 


Mommsen({De/phzka, pp. 2505g.)is prob- 
ably right in comparing this ceremony 
with the swinging-festival (Aiora) at 
Athens, as to which see The Golden 
Bough, Second Edition, ii. 453 sgg. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
Graeciae Septentrionalis, i. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
1011 12, 13; 14, 188, 2233 G. E: 
Schömann, of. ct. i. 146; G. Gilbert, 
op. cit, ii. 323 5g. 

3 Strabo, viii. 7. 2, p. 384. In 
this passage the word Bacdéa is omitted 
in some editions, but has the authority 
of several MSS. (Strabo ed. C. Müller, 
P- 998), and is probably right. 

4 This was the case at Elis (H. Roehl, 
Inscriptiones Graecae antiguissimae, 
No. 112; P. Cauer, of. cit. No. 253; 


Epigraphy, i. No. 292), in Cos (Ditten- 
berger, op. cit. No. 616), in Chios (24. 
No. 570), at Mytilene (Cauer, of. cit. 
Nos. 428, 431), at Cyme (Plutarch, 
Quaest, Graec. 2), and perhaps in 
Siphnos (Isocrates, Or. xix. 36). The 
Kings of Elis may have been the 
officials called Basilas who sacrificed 
on the top of Mount Cronius at 
Olympia at the spring equinox (Paus- 
anias, vi. 20, I). 

5 Livy, ii.2.1; Dionysius Halicarn., 
Antiquit. Rom, iv. 74. 4. 

6 Aristotle, Politics, iii. 14. 13, 
p- 1285 b14 sgg.; Demosthenes, Contra 
Neaer. § 74 s99. pe 1370; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. 63. 

7 Xenophon, Repub. Lacedier. 15, 
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the priesthood of Zeus Lacedaemon, the other the priesthood 
of Heavenly Zeus.! Sometimes the descendants of the old 
kings were allowed to retain this shadowy royalty after the 
real power had departed from them. Thus at Ephesus the 
descendants of the Ionian kings, who traced their pedigree 
to Codrus of Athens, kept the title of king and certain 
privileges, such as the right to occupy a seat of honour at the 
games, to wear a purple robe and carry a staff instead of a 
sceptre, and to preside at the rites of Eleusinian Demeter.’ 
So at Cyrene, when the monarchy was abolished, the deposed 
King Battus was assigned certain domains and allowed to 
retain some priestly functions.’ Thus the classical evidence 
points to the conclusion that in prehistoric ages, before the 
rise of the republican form of government, the various tribes 
or cities were ruled by kings, who discharged priestly duties 
and probably enjoyed a sacred character as reputed descend- 
ants of deities 

This combination of priestly functions with royal 
authority is familiar to every one. Asia Minor, for ex- 
ample, was the seat of various great religious capitals peopled 
by thousands of sacred slaves, and ruled by pontiffs who 
wielded at once temporal and spiritual authority, like the 
popes of mediaeval Rome. Such priest-ridden cities were 
Zela and Pessinus. Teutonic kings, again, in the old 
heathen days seem to have stood in the position, and to 
have exercised the powers, of high priests The Emperors 
of China offer public sacrifices, the details of which are regu- 
lated by the ritual books. The King of Madagascar was 


compare ta. 13; Aristotle, Politics, iii. 
14. 3, p. 1285 a 3 sgg. Argos was 
governed, at least nominally, by a king 
as late as the time of the great Persian 
war (Herodotus, vii. 149); and at 
Orchomenus, in the secluded highlands 
of Northern Arcadia, the kingly form of 
government persisted till towards the 
end of the fifth century B.c. (Plutarch, 
Parailea, 32). As to the kings of 
Thessaly in the sixth and fifth centuries 
| B.C., see F. Hiller von Gaertringen in 
Aus der Anomia (Berlin, 1890), pp. 
1-16. 
\ < à Herodotus, vi. 56. 
3 Strabo, xiv. 1. 3, pp. 632 sg. 
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or King Bees, whose tenure of 
office was annual. See below, vol. ii 
P- 135. 


3 Herodotus, iv. 162. 

4 Strabo, xii. 3. 37, 5: 3; compare 
mA AA hy Ch Gh EW eg ee 
34, 8. 9, 8.14. But see Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 9th ed. art. ‘* Priest,” xix. 
729. 

6 J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thiimer, p. 243. 

6 See the Lf. Xf (Legge’s transla- 
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high-priest of the realm. At the great festival of the new 
year, when a bullock was sacrificed for the good of the 
kingdom, the king stood over the sacrifice to offer prayer 
and thanksgiving, while his attendants slaughtered the 
animal. In the monarchical states which still maintain their 
independence among the Gallas of Eastern Africa, the king 
sacrilices on the mountain tops and regulates the immolation 
of human victims; and the dim light of tradition reveals 
a similar union of temporal and spiritual power, of royal and 
priestly duties, in the kings of that delightful region of 
Central America whose ancient capital, now buried under 
the rank growth of the tropical forest, is marked by the 
stately and mysterious ruins of Palenque’ Among the 
Matabeles the king is high-priest. Every year he offers 
sacrifices at the great and the little dance, and also at the 
festival of the new fruits, which ends the dances. On these 
occasions he prays to the spirits of his forefathers and like- 
wise to his own spirit; for it is from these higher powers 
that he expects every blessing.‘ 
Divinity of This last example is instructive because it shews that 
> the king is something more than a priest. He prays not 
only to the spirits of his fathers but to his own spirit. He 
is clearly raised above the standard of mere humanity ; 
The there is something divine about him. Similarly we may 
Daio suppose that the Spartan kings were thought not only to 
posed to be be descended from the great god Zeus but also to partake 
sient’, of his holy spirit. This is indeed indicated by a curious 
and Pollux, Spartan belief which has been recorded by Herodotus. The 
thew to Old historian tells us that formerly both of the Spartan kings 
manies’ went forth with the army to battle, but that in later times 
themselves e ` 
incertain & rule was made that when one king marched out to fight 


— the other should stay at home. “And accordingly,” says 


tion), passion (Sacred Books of the T Amétrigue-Centrale,i. 94. As to the 


Kast, vols. wxvin, xxviii.) ruins of Palenque, see H. H. Bancroft, 
TOW. Bihis, History ef Madagascar Native Races of the Paitfic Srates, iv. 
(London, N-n.) i. 359 sọ- 288 sgg.: T. Maler, “ Mémoire sur 


* Ph. Paulnschke, Avhwagraphie Vért de Chiapa (Mexique),” Revue 
Neniast-Afribas: die priste Cuitur d Ethnographie, ii. (1885) pp. 327 
der Damiki, Galia und Somd/ (Berlin, sgg. 
tayar p vag. t Father C “La Mis- 

Brasseur de Bourbourg, Æisteire sion du Zambèze,” Cathe- 
Ges mations cevilistes am Mexigueet de ligues, xiv. (1832) p 453. 
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Herodotus, “ one of the kings remaining at home, one of the 
Tyndarids is left there too ; for hitherto both of them were 
invoked and followed the kings”? The Tyndarids are, of 
course, the heavenly twins Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Zeus; and it should be remembered that the two Spartan 
kings themselves were believed to be descended from twins? 
and hence may have been credited with the wondrous powers 
which superstition often associates with twins.? The belief 
described by Herodotus plainly implies that one of the 
heavenly twins was supposed to be in constant attendance on 
each of their human kinsmen the two Spartan kings, staying 
with them where they stayed and going with them wherever 
they went ; hence they were probably thought to aid the 
kings with their advice in time of need. Now Castor and 
Pollux are commonly represented as spearmen, and they 
were constantly associated or identified, not only with stars, 
but also with those lurid lights which, in an atmosphere 
charged with elcctricity, are sometimes seen to play round 
the masts of ships under a murky sky.‘ Moreover, similar 
lights were observed by the ancients to glitter in the dark- 
ness on the points of spears. Pliny tells us that he had 
scen such lambent flames on the spears of Roman sentinels 


3? Herodotus, v. 75. 
2 Pausanias, iii. 1. §. 


itongo [ancestral spirits] loved to haunt, 
This brought success in war. But the 
great chief Tshaka stopped this prac- 


3 J. Rendel Harris, 7he Dioscuri in 
the Christian Legends (London, 1903) ; 
ád., The Cult of the Heavenly Twins 
(Cambridge, 1906). See also below, 
pp. 262 sgg. With the Spartan custom 
we may compare the use which the 
Zulus made of twins in war. See 
Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, a 
Study of Kafir Children (London, 
1906), p. 47 sg.: “In war time a 
twin used to be hunted out and made 
to go right in front of the attacking 
army, some few paces in front of the 
others, He was supposed to be fear- 
less and wild. His twin, if a sister, 
and if surviving, was compelled to tie 
a cord very tightly round her Joins 
ing the fight, and had to starve 
If; she was also expected to 
the twin brother’s sleeping-mat 
that part of the hut which the 
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tice, for he said that the wild twin did 
foolhardy things and brought the army 
into needless danger.” 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist, ii. 101; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 43; Seneca, Natur. 
Quaest. i, 1. 13; Lucian, Dial. 
deorum, xxvi, 2; Ovid, Fasti, v. 720; 
Plutarch, De defect. oraculorum, 30; 
Lactantius Placidus, Comment. tn Statii 
Theb. viii. 792; Th. Henri Martin, 
in Revue Archtologique, N.S. xiii. 
(1866) pp. 168-174; P. Sébillot, 
Légendes, Croyanceset Superstitions dela 
Mer (Paris, 1886), ii. 87-109, Seafar- 
ing men in different parts of the world 
still see and draw omens from these 
weird lights on the masts. See Edward 
FitzGerald, quoted in County Folk-lore, 
Suffolk (London, 1893), pp. 121 sg. ; 
W. W. Skeat, Aalay Magic (London, 
1900), p. 279. 
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as they paced their rounds by night in front of the camp;’ 
and it is said that Cossacks riding across the steppes on 
stormy nights perceive flickerings of the same sort at their 
lance-heads.? Since, therefore, the divine brothers Castor 
and Pollux were believed to attend the Spartan kings, it 
seems not impossible that they may have been thought tc 
accompany the march of a Spartan army in a visible form, 
appearing to the awe-stricken soldiers in the twilight or the 
darkness either as stars in the sky or as the sheen of spcars 
on earth. Perhaps the stories of the appearance of the 
heavenly twins in battle, charging on their milk-white steeds 
at the head of the earthly chivalry, may have originated in 
similar lights seen to glitter in the gloaming on a point 
here and there in the long hedge of levelled or ported 
spears ; for any two riders on white horses whose spear- 
heads happened to be touched by the mystic light might 
easily be taken for Castor and Pollux in person. If there 
is any truth in this conjecture, we should conclude that the 
divine brothers were never seen in broad day, but only at 
dusk or in the darkness of night. Now their most famous 
appearance was at the battle of Lake Regillus, as to which 
we are expressly told that it was late in the evening of a 
summer day before the fighting was over.’ Such statements 
should not be lightly dismissed as late inventions of a 
rhetorical historian. The memories of great battles linger 
long among the peasantry of the neighbourhood. 

But when we have said that the ancient kings were 
commonly priests also, we are far from having exhausted 
the religious aspect of their office. In those days the 
divinity that hedges a king was no empty form of speech, 
but the expression of a sober belief. Kings were revered, 
in many cases nct merely as priests, that is, as intercessors 
between man and god, but as themselves gods, able to 
bestow upon their subjects and worshippers those blessings 
which are commonly supposed to be beyond the reach of 
mortals, and are sought, if at all, only by prayer and sacrifice 


1 Pliny, Mat. Hist. ii. 101. Com- 3 Dionysius Halicarn. Antiquit. 
pare Seneca, Natur. Quaest. i. 1. 14. Roman, vi. 13; Cicero, De satura 
3 Potocki, Voyages dans les Steps deorum, ii. 2. 6, 
d Astrakhan et du Caucase, i. 143. 
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offered to superhuman and invisible beings. Thus kings 
are often expected to give rain and sunshine in due season, 
to make the crops grow, and so on, Strange as this ex- 
pectation appears to us, it is quite of a piece with early 
modes of thought. A savage hardly conceives the distinction 
commonly drawn by more advanced peoples between the 
natural and the supernatural. To him the world is to a 
great extent worked by supernatural agents, that is, by 
personal beings acting on impulses and motives like his own, 
liable like him to be moved by appeals to their pity, their 
hopes, and their fears. In a world so conceived he sees no 
limit to his power of influencing the course of nature to his 
own advantage. Prayers, promises, or threats may secure 
him fine weather and an abundant crop from the gods; and 
if a god should happen, as he sometimes believes, to become 
incarnate in his own person, then he need appeal to no 
higher being; he, the savage, possesses in himself all the 
powers necessary to further his own well-being and that of 
his fellow-men. 

This is one way in which the idea of a man-god is Sympa 
reached. But there is another. Along with the view of me 
the world as pervaded by spiritual forces, savage man has 
a different, and probably still older, conception in which we 
may detect a germ of the modern notion of natural law or 
the view of nature as a series of events occurring in an 
invariable order without the intervention of personal agency. 
The germ of which I speak is involved in that sympathetic 
magic, as it may be called, which plays a large part in most 
systems of superstition. In early society the king is fre- 
quently a magician as well as a priest; indeed he appears 
to have often attained to power by virtue of his supposed 
proficiency in the black or white art. Hence in order to 
understand the evolution of the kingship and the sacred 
character with which the office has commonly been invested 
in the eyes of savage or barbarous peoples, it is essential to 
have some acquaintance with the principles of magic and to 
form some conception of the extraordinary hold which that 
ancient system of superstition has had on the human mind 
in all ages and all countries. Accordingly I propose to 
consider the subject in some detail. 
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CHAPTER III 
SYMPATHETIC MAGIC 


§ 1. The Principles of Magic 


Thetwo IF we analyse the principles of thought on which magic is 
Se, based, they will probably be found to resolve themselves into 
Sci are TWO: first, that like produces like, or that an effect resembles 
the Law of its cause ; and, second, that things which have once been in 
Similarity contact with each other continue to act on each other at a 
and the £ : 
Lawof distance after the physical contact has been severed. The 
C former principle may be called the Law of Similarity, the 
latter the Law of Contact or Contagion. From the first of 
these principles, namely the Law of Similarity, the magician 
infers that he can produce any effect he desires merely by 
imitating it: from the second he infers that whatever he 
does to a material object will affect equally the person with 
whom the object was once in contact, whether it formed part 
of his body or not. Charms based on the Law of Similarity 
may be called Homoeopathic or Imitative Magic." Charms 
based on the Law of Contact or Contagion may be called 
Contagious Magic. To denote the first of these branches of 
magic the term Homoeopathic is perhaps preferable, for the 
alternative term Imitative or Mimetic suggests, if it does not 
imply, a conscious agent who imitates, thereby limiting the 


scope of magic too narrowly. For the same principles 


1 The expression Homoeopathic 1897, p. 65), whom I believe to be 
Magic was first used, so far as I am Mr. E. S. Hartland. The expression 
aware, by Mr. Y. Hirn (Origins of Imitative Magic was used incidentally 
Art (London, 1900), p. 282). The by me in the first edition of The Golden 
expression Mimetic Magic was sug- Bough (vol. ii. p. 268). 
gested by a writer in Folk-lore (viii. 
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which the magician applies in the practice of his art are 
implicitly believed by him to regulate the operations of 
inanimate nature ; in other words, he tacitly assumes that 
the Laws of Similarity and Contact are of universal applica- 
tion and are not limited to human actions. In short, magic 
is a spurious system of natural law as well as a fallacious 
guide of conduct; it is a false science as well as an abortive 
art. Regarded as a system of natural law, that is, as a state- 
ment of the rules which determine the sequence of events 
throughout the world, it may be calied Theoretical Magic : 
regarded as a set of precepts which human beings observe in 
order to compass their ends, it may be called Practical Magic. 
At the same time it is to be borne in mind that the primitive 
magician knows magic only on its practical side; he never 
analyses the mental processes on which his practice is based, 
never reflects on the abstract principles involved in his 
actions. With him, as with the vast majority of men, logic 
is implicit, not explicit: he reasons just as he digests his food 
in complete ignorance of the intellectual and physiological 
processes which are essential to the one operation and to the 
other. In short, to him magic is always an art, never a 
science ; the very idea of science is lacking in his undeveloped ~ 
mind. Itis for the philosophic student to trace the train of 
thought which underlies the magician’s practice; to draw 
out the few simple threads of which the tangled skein is 
composed ; to disengage the abstract principles from their 
concrete applications ; in short, to discern the spurious science 
behind the bastard art. 

If my analysis of the magician’s logic is correct, its two The two 
great principles turn out to be merely two different mis- Principles 
applications of the association of ideas.’ Homoeopathic applications 
magic is founded on the association of ideas by similarity : t.S ion 
contagious magic is founded on the association of ideas by of ideas. 
contiguity. Homoeopathic magic commits the mistake of 
assuming that things which resemble each other are the 
same: contagious magic commits the mistake of assum- 
ing that things which have once been in contact with 


1 That magic is based on a mis- (Primitive Culture,” i. 116), but he did 
taken association of ideas was pointed not analyse the different kinds of 
out long ago by Professor E. B. Tylor association. 


CHAR. 
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each other are always in contact. But in practice the two 
branches are often combined ; or, to be more exact, while 
homoeopathic or imitative magic may be practised by itself, 
contagious magic will generally be found to involve an 
application of the homoeopathic or imitative principle. Thus 
generally stated the two things may be a little difficult to 
grasp, but they will readily become intelligible when thcy 
are illustrated by particular examples. Both trains of 
thought are in fact extremely simple and elementary. It 
could hardly be otherwise, since they are familiar in the 
concrete, though certainly not in the abstract, to the crude 
intelligence not only of the savage, but of ignorant and dull- 
witted people everywhere. Both branches of magic, the 
homoeopathic and the contagious, may conveniently be 
comprehended under the general name of Sympathetic 
Magic, since both assume that things act on each other at 
a distance through a secret sympathy, the impulse being 
transmitted from one to the other by means of what we may 
conceive as a kind of invisible ether, not unlike that which is 
postulated by modern science for a precisely similar purpose, 
namely, to explain how things can physically affect each 
other through a space which appears to be empty. 

It may be convenient to tabulate as follows the branches 
of magic according to the laws of thought which underlie 
them :— 

Sympathetic Magic 
(Law of Sympathy) 


Homoeopathic Magic 
(Law of Similarity) 


Contagious Magic ! 
(Law of Contact) 


I will now illustrate these two great branches of sympathetic 
magic by examples, beginning with homoeopathic magic. 


1 It has been ingeniously suggested 
by Mr. Y. Hirn that magic by simi- 
larity may be reduced to a case of 
magic by contact. The connecting 
link, on his hypothesis, is the old 
doctrine of emanations, according to 
which everything is continually sending 
out in all directions copies of itself in 
the shape of thin membranes, which 
appear to the senses not only as 


shadows, reflections, and so forth, but 
also as sounds and names. See Y. 
Him, Origins of Art (London, 1900), 
pp. 293 sgg. This hypothesis certainly 
furnishes a point of union for the two 
apparently distinct sides of sympathetic 
magic, but whether it is one that would 
occur to the savage mind may be 
doubted. 
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§ 2. Homoeopathic or Imitative Magic 


Perhaps the most familiar application of the principle Magical 

that like produces like is the attempt which has been made nm 
g the 

by many peoples in many ages to injure or destroy an American 
enemy by injuring or destroying an image of him, in the dans. 
belief that, just as the image suffers, so does the man, and 
that when it perishes he must die. A few instances out of 
many may be given to prove at once the wide diffusion 
of the practice over the world and its remarkable persistence 
through the ages. For thousands of years ago it was known 
to the sorcerers of ancient India, Babylon, and Egypt, as well 
as of Greece and Rome, and at this day it is still resorted to 
by cunning and malignant savages in Australia, Africa, and 
Scotland. Thus the North American Indians, we are told, 
believe that by drawing the figure of a person in sand, ashes, 
or clay, or by considering any object as his body, and then 
pricking it with a sharp stick or doing it any other injury, 
they inflict a corresponding injury on the person repre- 
sented.” For example, when an Ojebway Indian desires 
to work evil on any one, he makes a little wooden image 
of his enemy and runs a needle into its head or heart, 
or he shoots an arrow into it, believing that wherever the 
needle pierces or the arrow strikes the image, his foe will 
the same instant be seized with a sharp pain in the corre- 
sponding part of his body; but if he intends to kill the 
person outright, he burns or buries the puppet, uttering 
certain magic words as he does so. So when a Cora Indian 


1 For the Greek and Roman prac- 
tice, see Theocritus, Zd. ii. ; Virgil, 
Eel, viii. 75-82; Ovid, Heroides, vi. 
Q1 sg.; td. Amores, iii. 7. 29 59.3 
R. Wünsch, ‘Eine antike Rache- 
puppe,” Philologus, lxi. (1902) pp. 
26-31. 

3? Henrys Travels among the 
Northern and Western Indians, quoted 
by the Rev. Jedediah Morse, Report to 
the Secretary of War of the United 
States on Indian Affairs (Newhaven, 
1822), Appendix, p. 102. I have not 
seen Henry’s book. 


? Peter Jones, History of the Ojeb- 
way Indians, p. 146; W. H. Keat- 


EO 


ing, Narrative of an Expedition to 
the Source of St. Peters River (Lon- 
don, 1825), ii. 159; J. G. Kohl, 
Kitschi-Gami, ii. 80. Similar prac- 
tices are reported among the Illinois, 
the Mandans, and the Hidatsas of 
North America (Charlevoix, Histoire 
de la Nouvelle France, vi. 88; Maxi- 
milian, Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das 
Innere Nord-America, ii. 188 ; Wash- 
ington Matthews, Ætknography and 
Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, p. 
50), and the Aymaras of Bolivia and 
Peru (D. Forbes, “On the Aymara 
Indians of Bolivia and Peru,” Journal 
of the Ethnological Society of London. 
ii. (1870) p. 236). 
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of Mexico wishes to kill a man, he makes a figure of him 
out of burnt clay, strips of cloth, and so forth, and then, 
muttering incantations, runs thorns through the head or 
stomach of the figure to make his victim suffer corre- 
spondingly. Sometimes the Cora Indian makes a more 
bencficent use of this sort of homoeopathic magic. When 
he wishes to multiply his flocks or herds, he models a figure 
of the animal he wants in wax or clay, or carves it from tuff, 
and deposits it in a cave of the mountains; for these 
Indians believe that the mountains are masters of all riches, 
including cattle and sheep. For every cow, deer, dog, or 
hen he wants, the Indian has to sacrifice a corresponding 
image of the creature.’ This may help us to understand 
the meaning of the figures of cattle, deer, horses, and pigs 
which were dedicated to Diana at Nemi? They may have 
been the offerings of farmers or huntsmen who hoped thereby 
to multiply the cattle or the game. Similarly when the 
Todas of Southern India desire to obtain more buffaloes, 
they offer silver images of these animals in the temples.’ 
The Peruvian Indians moulded images of fat mixed with 
grain to imitate the persons whom they disliked or feared, 
and then burned the effigy on the road where the intended 
victim was to pass. This they called burning his soul. 
But they drew a delicate distinction between the kinds 
of materials to be used in the manufacture of these imagcs, 
according as the victim was an Indian or a Viracocha, that is, 
a Spaniard. To kill an Indian they employed maize and 
the fat of a llama, to kill a Spaniard they used wheat and 
the fat of a pig, because Viracochas did not eat llamas and 
preferred wheat to maize.‘ 


1 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico 
(London, 1903), i. 485 sg. 

3 Above, p. 7. 

3 W. H. R. Rivers, Zhe Todas 
(London, 1906), p. 458. Among the 
Kusavans or potters of Southern India 
‘Cif a male or female recovers from 
cholera, small-pox, or other severe 
illness, a figure of the corresponding 
sex is offered. A childless woman 
makes a vow to offer up the figure of 
a baby, if she brings forth offspring. 
Figures of animals—cattle, sheep, 


horses, etc.—are offered at the temple 
when they recover from sickness, or 
are recovered after they have been 
stolen” (E. Thurston, Castes ana 
Tribes of Southern India, iv. 192 ; id., 
Ethnographic Notes in Southern India, 
P. 349). The analogy of these offer- 
ings to the various votive figures found 
in the sanctuary of Diana at Nemi is 
obvious. 

4 P, J. de Arriaga, Extirpacton de 
la Idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), pp. 
25 sg. The meaning and origin of the 
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A Malay charm of the same sort is as follows. Take 
parings of nails, hair, eyebrows, spittle, and so forth of your 
intended victim, enough to represent every part of his 
person, and then make them up into his likeness with wax 
from a deserted bees’ comb. Scorch the figure slowly by 
holding it over a lamp every night for seven nights, and say : 


“Tt is not wax that I am scorching, 
lt ts the liver, heart, and spleen of So-and-so that I scorch.” 


After the seventh time burn the figure, and your victim 
will die. This charm obviously combines the principles of 
homoeopathic and contagious magic ; since the image which 
is made in the likeness of an enemy contains things which 
once were in contact with him, namely, his nails, hair, and 
spittle. Another form of the Malay charm, which resembles 
the Ojebway practice still more closely, is to make a corpse 
of wax from an empty bees’ comb and of the length of a 
footstep ; then pierce the eye of the image, and your enemy 


name Viracocha, as applied by the 
Peruvians to the Spaniards, is explained 
with great frankness by the Italian 
historian G. Benzoni, who had him- 
self travelled in America at the 
time of the uest. He says (Hise 
tory of the New World, pp. 252 s59., 
Hakluyt Society) : ‘‘ When the Indians 
saw the very great cruelties which the 
Spaniards committed everywhere on 
entering Peru, not only would they 
never believe us to be Christians and 
children of God, as boasted, but not 
even that we were born on this earth, 
or generated by a man and born of a 
woman; so fierce an animal they 
_ concluded must be the offspring of the 

sea, and therefore called us Viracocchie, 
fori in their language they call the sea 
cocchie and the froth vira; thus they 
think that we are a congelation of the 
and have been nourished by the 
th ; and that we are come to destroy 
world, with other things in which 


- 


Ser wie: ruin houses and break 
trees, and the fire burns them; 
at Viracocchie devour everything, 

7 consume the very earth, they 


force the rivers, they are never quiet, 
they never rest, they are always rush- 
ing about, sometimes in one direction 
and sometimes in the other, seeking 
for gold and silver; yet never con- 
tented, they game it away, they make 
war, they kill each other, they rob, 
they swear, they are renegades, they 
never speak the truth, and they deprive 
us of our support. Finally, the 
Indians curse the sea for having cast 
such very wicked and harsh beings on 
the las.d. Going about through various 
paris of this kingdom I often met some 
natives, and for the amuscment of 
hearing what they would say, I used 
to ask them where such and such a 
Christian was, when not only would 
they refuse to answer me, but would 
not even look me in the face: though 
if I asked them where such and such 
a Viracocchie was, they would reply 
directly.” An explanation of the name 
much more flattering to Spanish vanity 
is given by Garcilasso de la Vega, 
himself half a Spaniard (Royal Com- 
mentaries of the Yncas, vol. ii. pp. 
65 599., Hakluyt Society, Markham’s 
translation). 
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is blind; pierce the stomach, and he is sick; pierce the 
head, and his head aches ; pierce the breast, and his breast 
will suffer. If you would kill him outright, transfix the 
image from the head downwards; enshroud it as you would 
a corpse; pray over it as if you were praying over the 
dead ; then bury it in the middle of a path where your 
victim will be sure to step over it. In order that his blood 
may not be on your head, you should say: 


“ Jt is not I who am burying him, 
1t ts Gabriel who ts burying him.” 


Thus the guilt of the murder will be laid on the shoulders of 
the archangel Gabriel, who is a great deal better able to bear 
it than you are.’ In eastern Java an enemy may he killed 
by means of a likeness of him drawn on a piece of paper, 
which is then incensed or buried in the ground.* Among 
the Minangkabauers of Sumatra a man who is tormented 
by the passion of hate or of unrequited love will call in 
the help of a wizard in order to cause the object of his hate 
or love to suffer from a dangerous ulcer known as a tnggam. 
After giving the wizard the necessary instructions as to the 
name, bodily form, dwelling, and family of the person 
in question, he makes a puppet which is supposed to 
resemble his intended victim; and repairs with it to a 
wood, where he hangs the image on a tree that stands quite 
by itself. Muttering a spell, he then drives an instrument 
through the navel of the puppet into the tree, till the sap of 
the tree oozes through the hole thus made. The instrument 
which inflicts the wound bears the same name (¢¢mggam) as 
the ulcer which is to be raised on the body of the victim, 
and the oozing sap is believed to be his or her life-spirit. 
Soon afterwards the person against whom the charm is 
directed begins to suffer from an ulcer, which grows worse 
and worse till he dies, unless a friend can procure a piece of 
the wood of the tree to which the image is attached.* 


1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (Lon- (1886) pp. 117 sg. 
3 


don, 1900), pp. 570-572. 

2 J. Kreemer, ‘ Regenmaken, Oed- 
joeng, Tooverij onder de Javanen,” 
Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxx. 


L. van der Toorn, “ Het ani- 
misme bij den Minangkabauer der 
Padangsche Bovenlanden,” Bijdragen 
tot de Taal- Land- en Voikenkunde van 
Nederlandsch Indié, xxxix. (1890) p. 56. 
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The sorcerers of Mabuiag or Jervis Island, in Torres Magical 
Straits, kept an assortment of effigies in stock ready to be ot 
operated on at the requirement of a customer. Some of Straits and 
the figures were of stone; these were employed when °° 
short work was to be made of a man or woman. Others 
were wooden ; these gave the unhappy victim a little more 
rope, only, however, to terminate his prolonged sufferings by 
a painful death. The mode of operation in the latter case 
was to put poison, by mears of a magical implement, into a 
wooden image, to which the name of the intended victim 
had been given. Next day the person aimed at would feel 
chilly, then waste away and die, unless the same wizard who 
had wrought the charm would consent to undo it! If the 
sorcerer pulled off an arm or leg of the image, the human 
victim felt pain in the corresponding limb of his body ; but 
if the sorcerer restored the severed arm or leg to the figure, 
the man recovered. Another mode of compassing a man’s 
death in Torres Straits was to prick a wax effigy of him or 
her with the spine of a sting-ray ; so when the man whose 
name had been given to the waxen image next went afishing 
on the reef a sting-ray would sting him in the exact part of 
his body where the waxen image had been pierced. Or 
the sorcerer might hang the effigy on the bough of a tree, 
and as it swayed to and fro in the wind the person repre- 
sented by it would fall sick. However, he would get well 
again if a friend of his could induce the magician to steady 
the figure by sticking it firmly in the sandy bottom of the 
sea.? When the Lerons of Borneo wish to be revenged on 
an enemy, they make a wooden image of him and leave it 
in the jungle. As it decays, he dies? More elaborate is 
the proceeding adopted by the Kenyahs of Borneo in similar 
circumstances. The operator retires with the image to a 
quiet spot on the river bank, and when a hawk appears in a 
certain part of the sky, he kills a fowl, smears its blood on 
the image, and puts a bit of fat in the mouth of the figure, 
Saying, “ Put fat in his mouth.” By that he means, “ May 

1 A.C. Haddon, ‘‘The Ethnography ological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits,” v. (Cambridge, 1904) pp. 324 $9. 


Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 3 W. H. Furness, The Home-life of 
xix. (1890) pp. 399 s9. Borneo Head - hunters (Philadelphia, 


2 Reports of the Cambridge Anthro- 1902), pp. 93. 
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his head be cut off, hung up in an enemy’s house, and fed 
with fat in the usual way.” Then he strikes at the breast 
of the image with a small wooden spear, throws it into a 
pool of water reddened with red earth, and afterwards takes 
it out and buries it in the ground.’ 

If an Aino of Japan desires to compass the destruction 
of an enemy, he will make a likeness of him out of mug- 
wort or the guelder-rose and bury it in a hole upside down 
or under the trunk of a rotten tree, with a prayer to a demon 
to carry off the man’s soul or to make his body rot away 
with the tree. Sometimes an Aino woman will attempt to 
get rid of her husband in this fashion by wrapping up his 
head-dress in the shape of a corpse and burying it deep in 
the ground, while she breathes a prayer that her husband 
may rot and die with the head-dress? The Japanese 
themselves are familiar with similar modes of enchant- 
ment. In one of their ancient books we read of a 
rebellious minister who made figures of the heir to the 
throne with intent, no doubt, to do him grievous bodily 
harm thereby; and sometimes a woman who has been 
deserted by her lover will make a straw effigy of the faithless 
gallant and nail it to a sacred tree, adjuring the gods to 
spare the tree and to visit the sacrilege on the traitor. Ata 
shrine of Kompira there stood a pine-tree studded with nails 
which had been thus driven in for the purpose of doing 
people to death? The Chinese also are perfectly aware that 
you can harm a man by maltreating or cursing an image of 
him, especially if you have taken care to write on it his name 
and horoscope. This mode of venting spite on an enemy is 
said to be commonly practised in China. In Amoy such 
images, roughly made of bamboo splinters and paper, are 
called “substitutes of persons” and may be bought very 
cheap for a cash or so apiece at any shop which sells paper 
articles for the use of the dead or the gods; for the frugal 
Chinese are in the habit of palming off paper imitations of 
all kinds of valuables on the simple-minded ghosts and gods, 
who take them in all good faith for the genuine articles. As 


1 C. Hose and W. McDougall, in Folklore (London, 1901), pp. 329- 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 331. 
xxxi. (T901) p. 178. 3 W, G. Aston, Shinto (the Way of 
3 J. Batchelor, 7he Aine and their the Gods) (London, 1905), pp. 331 9. 
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usual, the victim suffers a hurt corresponding to the hurt 
done to his image. Thus if you runa nail or a needle into 
the eyes of the puppet, your man will go more or less blind ; 
if you stick a pin in its stomach, he will be doubled up with 
colic ; astab in the heart of the effigy may kill him outright ; 
and in general the more you prick it and the louder you speak 
the spell, the more certain is the effect. To make assurance 
doubly sure it is desirable to impregnate the effigy, so to say, 
with the personal influence of the man by passing it clandes 
tinely beforehand over him or hiding it, unbeknown to him, 
in his clothes or under his bed. If you do that, he is quite 
sure to die sooner or later? Naturally these nefarious 
practices are no new thing in the Chinese empire. There is 
a passage in the Chinese Book of Rewards and Penalties 
which illustrates their prevalence in days gone by. There, 
under the rubric “ To hide an effigy of a man for the pur- 
pose of giving him the nightmare,” we read as follows: 
“This means hiding the carved wooden effigy of a man 
somewhere with intent to give him the nightmare. Kong- 
sun-tcho having died suddenly some time after he had suc- 
ceeded to the post of treasurer, he appeared in a dream to 
the governor of his district and said unto him: ‘I have been 
the victim of an odious crime, and I am come, my lord, to 
pray you to avenge me. My time to die had not yet come; 
but my servants gave me the nightmare, and I was choked 
in my sleep. If you will send secretly some dauntless soldiers, 
not one of the varlets will escape you, Under the seventh 
tile of the roof of my house will be found my image carved 
of wood. Fetch it and punish the criminals.” Next day 
the governor of the district had all the servants arrested, and 
sure enough, after some search, they found under the afore- 
said tile the figure of a man in wood, a foot high, and 
bristling all over with nails. Bit by bit the wood changed 
into flesh and uttered inarticulate cries when it was struck. 
The governor of the district immediately reported to the 
prefect of the department, who condemned several of the 
servants to suffer the extreme rigour of the law.”? 


1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 2 Le Livre des Récompenses et des 


System of China, v. (Leyden, 1907) Peines, traduit du Chinois, par Stanislas 
DP. 920 sg. Julien (Paris, 1835), p. 345- 
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When some of the aborigines of Victoria desired to 
destroy an enemy, they would occasionally retire to a 
lonely spot, and drawing on the ground a rude likeness of 
the victim would sit round it and devote him to destruc- 
tion with cabalistic ceremonies. So dreaded was this 
incantation that men and women, who learned that it had 
been directed against them, have been known to pine away 
and die of fright! On the Bloomfield River in Queensland 
the natives think they can doom a man by making a rough 
wooden effigy of him and burying it in the ground, or by 
painting his likeness on a bull-roarer; and they believe that 
persons whose portraits are carved on a tree at Cape Bedford 
will waste away.? When the wife of a Central Australian 
native has eloped from him and he cannot recover her, the 
disconsolate husband repairs with some sympathising friends 
to a secluded spot, where a man skilled in magic draws on 
the ground a rough figuie supposed to represent the woman 
lying on her back. Beside the figure is laid a piece of 
green bark, which stands for her spirit or soul, and at it the 
men throw miniature spears which have been made for the 
purpose and charmed by singing over them. This barken 
effigy of the woman’s spirit, with the little spears sticking in 
it, is then thrown as far as possible in the direction which 
she is supposed to have taken. During the whole of the 
operation the men chant in a low voice, the burden of their 
song being an invitation to the magic influence to go out 
and enter her body and dry up all her fat. Sooner or later 
—often a good deal later—her fat does dry up, she dies, 
and her spirit is seen in the sky in the form of a shooting 
star. 

In Burma a rejected lover sometimes resorts to a sorcerer 
and engages him to make a small image of the scornful fair 
one, containing a piece of her clothes, or of something which 
she has been in the habit of wearing. Certain charms or 
medicines also enter into the composition of the doll, which 
is then hung up or thrown into the water. As a conse- 


1 E. M. Curr, Zhe Australian Race, 1903), p. 31. 
ii. 547. : 3 Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 
2 W, E. Roth, North Queensland The Native Tribes of Central Australia 
Ethnography : Bulletin No.5 (Brisbane, (London, 1899), pp. 549 ‘g 
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quence the girl is supposed to go mad.' In this last 
example, as in the first of the Malay charms noticed above, 
homoeopathic or imitative magic is blent with contagious 
magic in the strict sense of the word, since the likeness of the 
victim contains something which has been in contact with 
her person. A Matabele who wishes to avenge himself on 
an enemy makes a clay figure of him and pierces it with a 
needle; next time the man thus represented happens to 
engage in a fight he will be speared, just as his effigy was 
stabbed? The Ovambo of South-western Africa believe 
that some people have the power of bewitching an absent 
person by gazing into a vessel full of water till his image 
appears to them in the water; then they spit at the image 
and curse the man, and that seals his fate.’ 

The ancient books of the Hindoos testify to the use of Magical 
similar enchantments among their remote ancestors. To images" 
destroy his foe a man would fashion a figure of him in clay India 
and transfix it with an arrow which had been barbed with a 
thorn and winged with an owl’s feathers. Or he would mould 
the figure of wax and melt it in a fire. Sometimes effigies 
of the soldiers, horses, elephants, and chariots of a hostile 
army were modelled in dough, and then pulled in pieces.‘ 
Again, to destroy an enemy the magician might kill a red- 
headed lizard with the words, “I am killing So-and-so,” 
smear it with blood, wrap it in a black cloth, and having 
pronounced an incantation burn itë Another way was to 
grind up mustard into meal, with which a figure was made of 
the person who was to be overcome or destroyed. Then 
having muttered certain spells to give efficacy to the rite, 
the enchanter chopped up the image, anointed it with melted 
butter, curds, or some such thing, and finally burnt it in 
a sacred pot. In the so-called “sanguinary chapter” of 
the Calica Puran there occurs the following passage: “On 
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the autumnal Maha-Navami, or when the month is in the 
lunar mansion Scanda, or Bishdcd, let a figure be made, 
either of barley-meal or earth, representing the person with 
whom the sacrificer is at variance, and the head of the figure 
be struck off; after the usual texts have been used, the 
following text is to be uséd in invoking an axe on the 
occasion: ‘ Effuse, effuse blood ; be terrific, be terrific ; seize, 
destroy, for the love of Ambica, the head of this enemy. ” ! 
In modern India the practices described in these old 
books are still carried on with mere variations of detail. The 
magician compounds the fatal image of earth taken from 
sixty-four filthy places, and mixed up with clippings of hair, 
parings of nails, bits of leather, and so on. Upon the breast 
of the image he writes the name of his enemy; then he 
pierces it through and through with an awl, or maims it in 
various ways, hoping thus to maim or kill the object of his 
vengeance.2 Among the Nambutiris of Malabar a figure 
representing the enemy to be destroyed is drawn on a small 
sheet of metal, gold by preference, on which some mystic 
diagrams are also inscribed. The sorcerer then declares that 
the bodily injury or death of the person shall take place at 
a certain time. After that he wraps up the little sheet in 
another sheet or leaf of metal (gold if possible), and buries 
it in a place where the victim is expected to pass. Some- 
times instead of a small sheet of metal he buries a live frog 
or lizard enclosed in a coco-nut shell, after sticking nails into 
its eyes and stomach. At the same moment that the animal 
dies the person expires also? Among the Mohammedans 
of Northern India the proceeding is as follows. A doll is 
made of earth taken from a grave or from a place where 
bodies are cremated, and some sentences of the Coran 
are read backwards over twenty-one small wooden pegs. 
These pegs the operator next strikes into various parts of 
the body of the image, which is afterwards shrouded like a 
corpse, carried to a graveyard, and buried in the name of 
the enemy whom it is intended to injure. The man. it is 
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believed, will die without fail after the ceremony. <A 
slightly different form of the charm is observed by the 
Bam- Margi, a very degraded sect of Hindoos in the North- 
West Provinces. To kill an enemy they make an image 
of flour or earth, and stick razors into the breast, navel, and 
throat, while pegs are thrust into the eyes, hands, and feet. 
As if this were not enough, they next construct an image 
of Bhairava or Durga holding a three-pronged fork in her 
hand ; this they place so close to the effigy of the person 
to whom mischief is meant that the fork penetrates its 
breast.? To injure a person a Singhalese sorcerer will pro- 
cure a lock of his intended victim’s hair, a paring of his 
nails, or a thread of his garment. Then he fashions an 
image of him and thrusts nails made of five metals into the 
joints. Ail these he buries where the unfortunate man is 
likely to pass. No sooner has he done so than the victim falls 
ill with swelling or stiffness of joints, or burning sensations 
in the body, or disfigurements of the mouth, legs, and arms.’ 
Similar enchantments are wrought by the Moslem peoples Magical 
of North Africa. Thus an Arabic treatise on magic directs ™*8° 


í F i among the 
that if you wish to deprive a man of the use of his limbs Arabs of 


you should make a waxen image of him, and engrave his sor 
name and his mother’s name on it with a knife of which 
the handle must be made of the same wax; then smite 
the limb of the image which answers to the particular 
limb of the man which you desire to disable; at the same 
moment the limb of flesh and blood will be paralysed.‘ 
The followin, is another extract from the same treatise: 
“To injure the eyes of an enemy, take a taper and fashion 
it into the likeness of him whom you would harm. Write 
on it the seven signs, along with the name of your enemy 
and the name of his mother and gouge out the two eyes of 
the figure with two points. Then put it in a pot with quick- 
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lime on which you must throw a little chértb el h’'amdm, 
and bury the whole near the fire. The fire will make 
your victim to shriek and will hurt his eyes so that he 
will see nothing, and that the pain will cause him to utter 
cries of distress. But do not prolong the operation more 
than seven days, for he would die and you would have 
to answer for it at the day of the last judgment. If 
you wish to heal him, withdraw the figure and throw it 
into water. He will recover, with God’s leave.” ? 

Nowhere, perhaps, were the magic arts more carefully 
cultivated, nowhere did they enjoy greater esteem or exer- 
cise a deeper influence on the national life than in the land 
of the Pharaohs, Little wonder, therefore, that the practice 
of enchantment by means of images was familiar to the 
wizards of Egypt. A drop of a man’s blood, some clippings 
of his hair or parings of his nails, a rag of the garment 
which he had worn, sufficed to give a sorcerer complete 
power over him. These relics of his person the magician 
kneaded into a lump of wax, which he moulded into the 
likeness and dressed after the fashion of his intended victim, 
who was then at the mercy of his tormentor. If the image 
was exposed to the fire, the person whom it represented 
straightway fell into a burning fever ; if it were stabbed with 
a knife, he felt the pain of the wound.? Thus, for instance, 
a certain superintendent of the king’s cattle was once 
prosecuted in an Egyptian court of law for having made 
figures of men and women in wax, thereby causing paralysis 
of their limbs and other grievous bodily harm. He had 
somehow obtained a book of magic which contained the 
spells and directions how to act in reciting them. Armed 
with this powerful instrument the rogue had shut himself up 
in a secret chamber, and there proceeded to cast spells over 
the people of his town In ancient Babylonia also it was 
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a common practice to make an image of clay, pitch, honey, 
fat, or other soft material in the likeness of an enemy, and to 
injure or kill him by burning, burying, or otherwise ill-treating 
it. Thus in a hymn to the fire-god Nusku we read: 


“ Those who have made images of me, reproducing my features, 
Who have taken away my breath, torn my hairs, 
Who have rent my clothes, have hindered my feet from treading the 
dust, 
May the fire-god, the strong one, break their charm.” \ 


But both in Babylon and in Egypt this ancient tool of Magical 
superstition, so baneful in the hands of the mischievous and ee a 
malignant, was also pressed into the service of religion and and Egypt 
turned to glorious account for the confusion and overthrow £% ‘he dis 
of demons. In a Babylonian incantation we meet with a of demcns 
long list of evil spirits whose effigies were burnt by the 
magician in the hope that, as their images melted in the 
fire, so the fiends themselves might melt away and dis- 
appear? Every night when the sun-god Ra sank down 
to his home in the glowing west he was assailed by hosts 
of demons under the leadership of the arch-fiend Apepi. 

All night long he fought them, and sometimes by day the 
powers of darkness sent up clouds even into the blue 
Egyptian sky to obscure his light and weaken his power. 
To aid the sun-god in this daily struggle, a ceremony was 
daily performed in his temple at Thebes. A figure of his 
foe Apepi, represented as a crocodile with a hideous face or 
a serpent with many coils, was made of wax, and on it 
the demon’s name was written in green ink. Wrapt ina 
papyrus case, on which another likeness of Apepi had been 
drawn in green ink, the figure was then tied up with black 
hair, spat upon, hacked with a stone knife, and cast on the 
ground. There the priest trod on it with his left foot again 
and again, and then burned it in a fire made of a certain 
plant or grass. When Apepi himself had thus been effectu- 
ally disposed of, waxen effigies of each of his principal 
demons, and of their fathers, mothers, and children, were 
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made and burnt inthe same way. The service, accompanied 
by the recitation of certain prescribed spells, was repeated 
not merely morning, noon, and night, but whenever a storm 
was raging, or heavy rain had set in, or black clouds were 
stealing across the sky to hide the sun’s bright disc. The 
fiends of darkness, clouds, and rain felt the injuries inflicted 
on their images as if they had been done to themselves ; 
they passed away, at least for a time, and the beneficent 
sun-god shone out triumphant once more.} 

From the azure sky, the stately fanes, and the solemn 
ritual of ancient Egypt we have to travel far in space and 
time to the misty mountains and the humble cottages of the 
Scottish Highlands of to-day; but at our journey’s end we 
shall find our ignorant countrymen seeking to attain the 
same end by the same means and, unhappily, with the same 
malignity as the Egyptian of old. To killa person whom he 
hates, a modern Highlander will still make a rude clay image 
of him, called a corp chre or corp chreadh (“clay body ”), stick 
it full of pins, nails, and broken bits of glass, and then place 
it in a running stream with its head to the current. As 
every pin is thrust into the figure an incantation is uttered, 
and the person represented feels a pain in the corresponding 
part of his body. If the intuntion is to make him die a 
lingering death, the operator is careful to stick no pins into 
the region of the heart, whereas he thrusts them into that 
region deliberately if he desires to rid himself of his enemy 
at once. And as the clay puppet crumbles away in the 
running water, so the victim’s body is believed to waste 
away and turn to clay. In Islay the spell spoken over the 
corp chre, when it is ready to receive the pins, is as follows: 
“From behind you are like a ram with an old fleece.” And 
as the pins are being thrust in, a long incantation is pro- 
nounced, beginning “As you waste away, may she waste 
away ; as this wounds you, may it wound her.” Sometimes, 
we are told, the effigy is set before a blazing fire on a door 
which has been taken off its hinges; there it is toasted and 
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turned to make the human victim writhe in agony. The 
corp chre is reported to have been employed of late years in 
the counties of Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland. A specimen 
from Inverness-shire may be seen in the Pitt-Rivers Museum 
at Oxford.! It is remarkable, however, that in the High- 
lands this form of magic has no power over a man who has 
lost any of his members. For example, though Ross-shire 
witches made a clay figure of “Donald of the Ear,” they 
could not destroy him, because he had lost an ear in 
battle? A similar form of witchcraft, known as “ bury- 
ing the sheaf,” seems still to linger in Ireland among the 
dwellers in the Bog of Ardee. The person who works the 
charm goes first to a chapel and says certain prayers with 
his back to the altar ; then he takes a sheaf of wheat, which 
he fastens into the likeness of a human body, sticking pins 
in the joints of the stems and, according to one account, 
shaping a heart of plaited straw. This sheaf he buries in 
the devil’s name near the house of his enemy, who will, it is 
supposed, gradually pine away as the sheaf decays, dying 
when it finally decomposes. If the enchanter desires his foe 
to perish speedily, he buries the sheaf in wet ground, where 
it will soon moulder away; but if on the other hand his 
wish is that his victim should linger in pain, he chooses a 
dry spot, where decomposition will be slow. However, in 
Scotland, as in Babylon and Egypt, the destruction of an 
image has also been employed for the discomfiture of fiends. 
When Shetland fishermen wish to disenchant their boat, they 
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row it out to sea before sunrise, and as the day is dawning 
they burn a waxen figure in the boat, while the skipper 
exclaims, “Go hence, Satan.” ! 
Magical If homoeopathic or imitative magic, working by means of 
posue images, has commonly been practised for the spiteful purpose 
offspring of putting obnoxious people out of the world, it has also, 
in America though far more rarely, been employed with the benevolent 
intention of helping others into it. In other words, it has been 
used to facilitate childbirth and to procure offspring for barren 
women. Thus among the Esquimaux of Bering Strait a 
barren woman desirous of having a son will consult a shaman, 
who commonly makes, or causes her husband to make, a 
small doll-like image over which he performs certain secret 
rites, and the woman is directed to sleep with it under her 
pillow? Amongst the many ceremonies which a Thompson 
Indian girl of British Columbia had formerly to perform at 
puberty was the following. She had to run four times in 
the morning, carrying two small stones which had been 
obtained from underneath the water. These were put in 
her bosom ; and as she ran, they slipped down between her 
body and her clothes and fell to the ground. While she 
ran, she prayed to the Dawn that when she should be with 
child she might be delivered as easily as she had been 
delivered of these stones? Similarly among the Haida 
Indians of the Queen Charlotte Islands a pregnant woman 
would let round stones, eels, chips, or other small objects 
slip down over her abdomen for the sake of facilitating 
her delivery. Among the Nishinam Indians of California, 
when a woman is childless, her female friends some- 
times make out of grass a rude image of a baby and tie 
it in a small basket after the Indian fashion. Some day, 
when the woman is from home, they lay this grass baby in 
her hut. On finding it she holds it to her breast, pretends 
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to nurse it, and sings it lullabies. This is done as a charm 
to make her conceive.’ The Huichol Indians of Mexico 
believe in a certain Mother who is the goddess of conception 
and childbirth, and lives in a cave near Santa Catarina. A 
woman desirous of offspring deposits in this cave a doll 
made of cotton cloth to represent the baby on which her 
heart is set. After a while she goes back to the cave, puts 
the doll under her girdle, and soon afterwards is supposed 
to be pregnant.? With a like intent Indian women in Peru 
used to wrap up stones like babies and leave them at the 
foot of a large stone, which they revered for this purpose.’ 
Among the Makatisses,a Caffre tribe of South Africa, a 
traveller observed a woman carefully tending a doll made 
out of a gourd, adorned with necklaces of glass beads, and 
heavily weighted with iron ore. On enquiry he Jearned that 
she had been directed by the medicine-man to do this as a 
means of obtaining a child“ Among the Basutos childless 
wives make rude effigies of clay, and give them the name of 
some tutelar deity. They treat these dolls as if they were real 
children, and beseech the divinity to whom they have dedicated 
them to grant them the power of conception.” In Anno, a 
district of West Africa, women may often be seen carrying 
wooden dolls strapped, like babies, on their backs as a cure 
for sterility In Japan, when a marriage is unfruitful, the 
old women of the neighbourhood come to the house and go 
through a pretence of delivering the wife of a child. The 
infant is represented by a doll.” The Maoris had a household 
god whose image was in the form of an infant. The image 
was very carefully made, generally life-size, and adorned with 
the family jewels. Barren women nursed it and addressed it 
in the most endearing terms in order to become mothers.’ 
Among the Battas of Sumatra a barren woman, who 
would become a mother, will make a wooden image of a 
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child and hold it in her lap, believing that this will lead to 
the fulfilment of her wish.’ In the Babar Archipelago, when 
a woman desires to have a child, she invites a man who is 
himself the father of a large family to pray on her behalf to 
Upulero, the spirit of the sun. A doll is made of red cotton, 
which the woman clasps in her arms as if she would suckle 
it. Then the father of many children takes a fowl and holds 
it by the legs to the woman’s head, saying, “O Upulero, 
make use of the fowl ; let fall, let descend a child, I beseech 
you, I entreat you, let a child fall and descend into my hands 
and on my lap.” Then he asks the woman, “ Has the child 
come?” and she answers, “ Yes,- it is sucking already.” 
After that the man holds the fowl on the husband’s head, 
and mumbles some form of words. Lastly, the bird is killed 
and laid, together with some betel, on the domestic place of 
sacrifice. When the ceremony is over, word goes about in 
the village that the woman has been brought to bed, and 
her friends come and congratulate her.2 Here the pretence 
that a child has been born is a purely magical rite designed 
to secure, by means of imitation or mimicry, that a child 
really shall be born; but an attempt is made to add to the 
efficacy of the rite by means of prayer and sacrifice. To 
put it otherwise, magic is here blent with and reinforced by 
religion. In Saibai, one of the islands in Torres Straits, a 
similar custom of purely magical character is observed, 
without any religious alloy. Here, when a woman is preg- 
nant, all the other women assemble. The husband’s sister 
makes an image of a male child and places it before the 
pregnant woman ; afterwards the image is nursed until the 
birth of the child in order to ensure that the baby shall be 
a boy. To secure male offspring a woman will also press to 
her abdomen a fruit resembling the male organ of generation, 
which she then passes to another woman who has borne 
none but boys. This, it is clear, is imitative magic in a 
slightly different form. In the seventh month of a woman’s 
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pregnancy common people in Java observe a ceremony which 
is plainly designed to facilitate the real birth by mimicking 
it. Husband and wife repair to a well or to the bank of a 
neighbouring river. The upper part of the woman’s body is 
bare, but young banana leaves are fastened under her arms, 
a small opening, or rather fold, being left in the leaves in 
front. Through this opening or fold in the leaves on his 
wifes body the husband lets fall from above a weaver’s 
shuttle. An old woman receives the shuttle as it falls, takes 
it up in her arms and dandles it as if it were a baby, saying, 
“Oh, what a dear little child! Oh, what a beautiful little 
child!” Then the husband lets an egg slip through the 
fold, and when it lies on the ground as an emblem of the 
afterbirth, he takes his sword and cuts through the banana 
leaf at the place of the fold, obviously as if he were severing 
the navel-string.! Persons of high rank in Java observe the 
ceremony after a fashion in which the real meaning of the 
rite is somewhat obscured. The pregnant woman is clothed 
in a long robe, which her husband, kneeling before her, 
severs with a stroke of his sword from bottom to top. Then 
he throws his sword on the ground and runs away as fast as 
he can.? According to another account, the woman is wrapt 
round with white thread ; her husband cuts it with his sword, 
throws away an oblong white gourd, dashes a fowl’s egg to 
the ground, rolls along a young coco-nut on which the 
figures of a man and woman have been painted, and so 
departs in haste2 Among some of the Dyaks of Bornco, 
when a woman is in hard labour, a wizard is called in, who 
essays to facilitate the delivery in a rational manner by 
manipulating the body of tl. sufferer. Meantime another 
wizard outside the room exerts himself to attain the same 
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ing der Javanen,” Mededeelingen van 
wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xx. (1876) pp. 274 59.3 
C. M. Pleyte, “ Plechtigheden en 
gebruiken uit den cyclus van het 
familienleven der volken van den 
Indischen Archipel,” Bijdragen tot de 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch /ndi2, xli. (1892) p. 578. A 
slightly different account of the cere- 
mony is given by J. Kreemer (‘‘ Hoe 


L 


de Javaan zijne zieken verzorgt,” Mede- 
deelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xxxvi. (1892) p. 
116). 

2 S. A. Buddingh, ‘* Gebruiken bij 
Javaansche Grooten,” Tijdschrift voor 
Neérlands Indië, 1840, deel if, pp. 
239-243. 

3 J. Knebel, ‘* Varia Javanica,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indiscke Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xliv. (1901) pp. 36- 
37- 
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end by means which we should regard as wholly irrational. 
He, in fact, pretends to be the expectant mother; a large 
stone attached to his stomach by a cloth wrapt round his 
body represents the child in the womb, and, following the 
directions shouted to him by his colleague on the real scene 
of operations, he moves this make-believe baby about on his 
body in exact imitation of the movements of the real baby 
till the infant is born? 

The same principle of make-believe, so dear to children, 
has led other peoples to employ a simulation of birth as a 
form of adoption, and even as a mode of restoring a supposed 
dead person to life. If you pretend to give birth to a boy, 
or even to a great bearded man who has not a drop of your 
blood in his veins, then, in the eyes of primitive law and 
philosophy, that boy or man is really your son to all intents 
and purposes. Thus Diodorus tells us that when Zeus 
persuaded his jealous wife Hera to adopt Hercules, the 
goddess got into bed, and clasping the burly hero to her 
bosom, pushed him through her robes and let him fall to the 
ground in imitation of a real birth; and the historian adds 
that in his own day the same mode of adopting children 
was practised by the barbarians? At the present time it is 
said to be still in use in Bulgaria and among the Bosnian 
Turks. A woman will take a boy whom she intends to 
adopt and push or pull him through her clothes ; ever after- 
wards he is regarded as her very son, and inherits the whole 
property of his adoptive parents? Among the Berawans of 
Sarawak, when a woman desires to adopt a grown-up man 
or woman, a great many people assemble and have a feast. 
The adopting mother, seated in public on a raised and 
covered seat, allows the adopted person to crawl from behind 
between her legs. As soon as he appears in front he is 


1 F. W. Leggat, quoted by H. Ling 
Roth, Zhe Natives of Sarawak and 
British North Borneo (London, 1896), 
i. 98 sg. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, iv. 39. 

8 Stanislaus Ciszewski, Xsinstliche 
Verwandtschaft bei den Stidslaven 
(Leipsic, 1897), pp. 103 sgg. In the 
Middle Ages a similar form of adoption 
appears to have prevailed, with the 


curious variation that the adopting 
parent who simulated the act of birth 
was the father, not the mother. See 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthtimer, 
pp. 160, 464 sg.; J. J. Bachofen, Das 
Mutterrecht, pp. 254 sq. F. Liebrecht, 
however, quotes a mediaeval case in 
which the ceremony was performed by 
the adopting mother (Zur Volkskunde, 
P- 432). 
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stroked with the sweet-scented blossoms of the areca palm, 
and tied to the woman. Then the adopting mother and the 
adopted son or daughter, thus bound together, waddle to the 
end of the house and back again in front of all the spectators. 
The tie established between the two by this graphic imitation 
of childbirth is very strict ; an offence committed against an 
adopted child is reckoned more heinous than one committed 
against a real child? In Central Africa “the Bahima 
practise adoption ; the male relatives always take charge of 
a brother’s children. When a man dies his brother takes 
any children of the deceased and places them one by one in 
his wife’s lap. Then he binds round her waist the thong 
used for tying the legs of restive cows during milking, just 
as is done after childbirth. The children are then brought 
up with his own family.”? In ancient Greece any man who 
had been supposed erroneously to be dead, and for whom in 
his absence funeral rites had been performed, was treated as 
dead to society till he had gone through the form of being 
born again. He was passed through a woman’s lap, then 
washed, dressed in swaddling-clothes, and put out to nurse. 
Not until this ceremony had been punctually performed 
might he mix freely with living folk? In ancient India, 
under similar circumstances, the supposed dead man had to - 
pass the first night after his return in a tub filled with a 
mixture of fat and water; there he sat with doubled-up fists 
and without uttering a syllable, like a child in the womb, 
while over him were performed all the sacraments that were 
wont to be celebrated over a pregnant woman. Next 
morning he got out of the tub and went through once more 
all the other sacraments he had formerly partaken of from 
his youth up; in particular, he married a wife or espoused 
his old one over again with due solemnity.‘ 

Amongst the Akikuyu of British East Africa every 
member of the tribe, whether male or female, has to go 


1 For this information I have to 
thank Dr. C. Hose, formerly Resident 
Magistrate of the Baram district, Sara- 
wak. À 

3 Rev. J. Roscoe, “The Bahima,” 
Journal of the R. Anthropological Jn- 
stitute, xxxvii. (1907) p. 104. 

3 Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 5 ; 


` 


Hesychius, s.v, AevrTepbroryos. 

4 W. Caland, Die altindischen 
Todten- und Bestalttungsgebräuche 
(Amsterdam, 1896), p. 89. Among 
the Hindoos of Kumaon the same 
custom is reported to be still observed. 
See Major Reade in Panjab Notes and 
Queries, ii. P. 74, § 452. 
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through a pretence of being born again. The age at 
which the ceremony is performed varies with the ability 
of the father to provide the goat or sheep which is required 
for the due observance of the rite; but it seems that the 
new birth generally takes place when a child is about ten 
years old or younger. If the child’s father or mother 
is dead, a man or woman acts as proxy on the occasion, 
and in such a case the woman is thenceforth regarded by 
the child as its own mother. A goat or sheep is killed 
in the afternoon and the stomach and intestines are reserved. 
The ceremony takes place at evening in a hut; none but 
women are allowed to be present. A circular piece of the 
goat-skin or sheep-skin is passed over one shoulder and 
under the other arm of the child who is to be born again ; 
and the animal’s stomach is similarly passed over the child’s 
other shoulder and under its other arm. The mother, or 
the woman who acts as mother, sits on a hide on the floor 
with the child between her knees. The sheep’s or goat’s 
gut is passed round her and brought in front of the child. 
She groans as if in labour, another woman cuts the gut 
as if it were the navel-string, and the child imitates the 
cry of a new-born infant. Until a lad has thus been born 
again in mimicry, he may not assist at the disposal of his 
father’s body after death, nor help to carry him out into the 
wilds to breathe his last. Formerly the ceremony of the new 
birth was combined with the ceremony of circumcision ; but 
the two are now kept separate.’ In origin we may suppose 
that this curious pretence of being born again regularly 
formed part of the initiatory rites through which every 
Kikuyu lad and every Kikuyu girl had to pass before 
he or she was recognised as a full-grown member of the 
tribe ;* for in many parts of the world a simulation of death 
and resurrection has been enacted by candidates on such 
occasions as well as on admission to the membership of 
certain secret societies? The intention of the mock birth 


1 W, S. Routledge and K. Rout- Zxogamy, iv. 228. 
ledge, With a Prehistoric People, the 2 As to these rites among the Aki- 
Akikuyu of British East Africa (Lon- kuyu see W. S. Routledge and K 
don, 1910), pp. 151 sg. Theceremony Routledge, of. cit. pp. 154 sgg. 
was briefly described by me on Dr. 3 The Golden Bough, Second Edition, 
Crawford’s authority in Totemism and iii. 422 sgg.; Totemism and Exogamy, 
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or mock resurrection is not clear; but we may conjecture 
that it is designed, on the principles of homoeopathic or 
imitative magic, either to impart to the candidate the powers 
of a ghost or to enable him to be reborn again into the 
world whenever he shall have died in good earnest. 

Magical images have often been employed for the Magical 
amiable purpose of winning love. Thus to shoot an arrow i 
into the heart of a clay image was an ancient Hindoo love. 
mode of securing a woman’s affection ; only the bow-string 
must be of hemp, the shaft of the arrow must be of black a/a 
wood, its plume an owl’s feather, and its barb a thorn.! No 
doubt the wound inflicted on the heart of the clay image was 
supposed to make a corresponding impression on the woman’s 
heart. Among the Chippeway Indians there used to be few 
young men or women who had not little images of the persons 
whose love they wished to win. They pricked the hearts of 
the images and inserted magical powders in the punctures, 
while they addressed the effigies by the names of the 
persons whom they represented, bidding them requite their 
affection? Ancient witches and wizards melted wax in the 
fire in order to make the hearts of their sweethearts to 
melt of love. And as the wound of love may be inflicted 
by an image, so by an image it may be healed. How that ` 
can be done is told by Heine in a poem based on the 
experience of one of his own schoolfellows. It is called Tke 
Pilgrimage to Kevlaar, and describes how sick people offer 
waxen models of their ailing members to the Virgin Mary 
at Kevlaar in order that she may heal them of their 
infirmities. In the poem a lover, wasting away for love 
and sorrow at the death of his swe theart, offers to the 
Virgin the waxen model of a heart with a prayer that she 
would heal his heart-ache.* Such customs, still commonly 


L 44, iii. 463 s99., 485, 487 57., 489 
a 305 532, 542, 545, 546, 549. 

W. Caland, Altindisches Zauber- 
ritual (Amsterdam, 1900), p. 119; M. 
Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva- 
Veda (Oxford, 1897), pp. 358 59. 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiii.). 

3 W. H. Keating, Narrative of an 
_ Expedition to the Source of St. Peters 
_ River (London, 1825), ii. 159. 


3 Theocritus, /d. ii. 28 sg. ; Virgil, 
Ect. viii. 81 sg. In neither of these 
passages is the wax said to have been 
fashioned in the likeness of the beloved 
one, but it may have been so. 

4 As to the waxen models of the 
human hady, or parts of it, which are 
still dedicated to the Virgin Mary at 
Kevelaer, see R. Andree, Votive und 
Weithegaben des Katholischen Volks in 
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observed in some parts of Catholic Europe, are interesting 
because they shew how in later times magic comes to be 
incorporated with religion. The moulding of wax images 
of ailing members is in its origin purely magical: the 
prayer to the Virgin or to a saint is purely religious: the 
combination of the two is a crude, if pathetic, attempt to 
turn both magic and religion to account for the benefit of 
the sufferer. 

The natives of New Caledonia make use of effigies to 
maintain or restore harmony between husband and wife. 
Two spindle-shaped bundles, one representing the man and 
the other the woman, are tied firmly together to symbolise 
and ensure the amity of the couple. They are made up of 
various plants, tugether with some threads from the woman’s 
girdle and a piece of the man’s apron; a bone needle forms 
the axis of each. The talisman is meant to render the 
union of the spouses indissoluble, and is carefully treasured 
by them both. If, nevertheless, a domestic jar should un- 
fortunately take place, the husband repairs to the family 
burying-ground with the precious packet. There he lights 
a fire with a wood of a particular kind, fumigates the talisman, 
sprinkles it with water from a prescribed source, waves it round 
his head, and then stirring the needle in the bundle which re- 
presents himself he says, “I change the heart of this woman, 
that she may love me.” If the wife still remains obdurate, 
he ties a sugar-cane to the bundle, and presents it to her 
through a third person. If she eats of the sugar-cane, she 
feels her love for her husband revive. On her side she has 
the right to operate in like manner on the bundle which 
represents herself, always provided that she does not go to 
the burying-ground, which is strictly forbidden to women.! 

Another beneficent use of homoeopathic magic is to heal 
or prevent sickness. In ancient Greece, when a man died 
of dropsy, his children were made to sit with their feet in 
water until the body was burned. This was supposed to 
prevent the disease from attacking them.? Similarly, on 
Süddeutschland (Brunswick, 1904) p. liques, xii. (1880) p. 413 id., Meurs 
85; and as to votive images of hearts e! Superstitions des Nlo- Calédoniens 
in general, see id. pp. 127 sg. (Nouméa, 1900), pp. 97 s¢. 


: 3 Plutarch, De sera numinis tindtcta, 
4 Father Lambert, in Afissions Catho- 14. 
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the principle of water to water, among the natives of the 
hills near Rajamahall in India, the body of a person who 
has died of dropsy is thrown into a river; they think that 
if the corpse were buried, the disorder would return and 
carry off other people.’ 

The ancient Hindoos performed an elaborate ceremony, Homoeo- 
based on homoeopathic magic, for the cure of jaundice. —, 
Its main drift was to banish the yellow colour to yellow ofjaundice 
Creatures and yellow things, such as the sun, to which it 
properly belongs, and to procure for the patient a healthy 
red colour from a living, vigorous source, namely a red bull. 
With this intention, a priest recited the following spell: 
“Up to the sun shall go thy heart-ache and thy jaundice: 
in the colour of the red bull do we envelop thee! We 
envelop thee in red tints, unto long life. May this person 
go unscathed and be free of yellow colour! The cows 
whose divinity is Rohini, they who, moreover, are them- 
selves red (vohinth)—in their every form and every strength 
we do envelop thee. Into the parrots, into the thrush, do 
we put thy jaundice, and, furthermore, into the yellow wag- 
tail do we put thy jaundice.” While he uttered these words, 
the priest, in order to infuse the rosy hue of health into the 
sallow patient, gave him water to sip which was mixed with ` 
the hair of a red bull; he poured water over the animal’s 
back and made the sick man drink it ; he seated him on the 
skin of a red bull and tied a piece of the skin to him. Then 
in order to improve his colour by thoroughly eradicating the 
yellow taint, he proceeded thus. He first daubed him from 
head to foot with a yellow porridge made of turmeric or 
curcuma (a yellow plant), set him on a bed, tied three yellow 
birds, to wit a parrot, a thrush, and a yellow wagtail, by 
means of a yellow string to the foot of the bed; then 
pouring water over the patient, he washed off the yellow 
porridge, and with it no doubt the jaundice, from him to 
the birds. After that, by way of giving a final bloom to his 
complexion, he took some hairs of a red bull, wrapt them 
in gold leaf, and glued them to the patient's skin.» The 


1 Th. Shaw, “The Inhabitants of 1807). 
the Hills near Rajamahall,” Asiatic 3 M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the 
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ancients held that if a person suffering from jaundice looked 
sharply at a stone-curlew, and the bird looked steadily at 
“Such is the nature,” 
says Plutarch, “and such the temperament of the creature 
that it draws out and receives the malady which issues, 
like a stream, through the eyesight.”’ So well recognised 
among bird-fanciers was this valuable property of the 
stone-curlew that when they had one of these birds for 
sale they kept it carefully covered, lest a jaundiced person 
should look at it and be cured for nothing.? The virtue of 
the bird lay not in its colour but in its large golden eye, 
which, if it do not pass for a tuft of yellow lichen, is the 
first thing that strikes the searcher, as the bird cowers, to 
escape observation, on the sandy, flint-strewn surface of the 
ground which it loves to haunt, and with which its drab 
plumage blends so well that only a practised eye can easily 
detect it. Thus the yellow eye of the bird drew out the 
yellow jaundice. Pliny tells of another, or perhaps the same, 
bird, to which the Greeks gave their name for jaundice, 
because if a jaundiced man saw it, the disease left him 
and slew the bird* He mentions also a stone which 
was supposed to cure jaundice because its hue resembled 
that of a jaundiced skin In modern Greece jaundice goes 
by the name of the Golden Disease, and very naturally it 
can be healed by gold. To effect a perfect cure all that 
you have to do is this. Take a piece of gold (best of 
all an English sovereign, since English gold is the purest) 
and put it in a measure of wine. Expose the wine with 
the gold to the stars for three nights; then drink three 
glasses of it daily till it is used up. By that time the 
jaundice will be quite washed out of your system. The 
cure is, in the strictest sense of the word, a sovereign one.° 


59., 263 sg.3; W. Caland, Alvtindisches 
Zauherritual (Amsterdam, 1900), pp. 
75 sg. 
¥ Plutarch, Quaest, conviv. Y. 7. 2, 
8 sg.; Aelian, Nat. animalium, xvii. 
13. 
2 Schol, on Aristophanes, Birds, 
266; Schol, on Plato, Gorgias, p. 494 B. 
3 Alfred Newton, Dictionary of 
Birds (London, 1893-1896), p. 129. 


4 Pliny, Nat. Hist, xxx. 94. The 
Greek name for jaundice, and for this 
singular bird, was ¢#teros. The Romans 
called jaundice ‘the king’s malady ” 
(morbus regius. See below, p. 371, 
note 4, 

6 Nat. Hist, xxvii. 170. 

ê This precious remedy was com- 
municated to me by my colleague and 
friend Professor R. C. Besanquet of 
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A Wend cure for jaundice, like the modern Greek one, is to 

drink a glass of water in which a gold coin has been left 
overnight. A remedy based on the principle of contraries 

is to look steadily at pitch or other black substances.’ 

In South Russia a Jewish remedy for jaundice is to wear 
golden bracelets. Here the great homoeopathic principle 

is clearly the same as in the preceding cases, though 

its application is different. In Germany yellow turnips, 

gold coins, gold rings, saffron, and other yellow things 

are still esteemed remedies for jaundice, just as a stick 

of red sealing-wax carried on the person cures the 

red eruption popularly known as St. Anthony’s fire, or Hemoeo 
the blood-stone with its blood-red spots allays bleeding. Pahc ie 
Another popular remedy in Germany for the red St.ofS. _ 
Anthony’s fire and also for bleeding is supplied by we ony x 
common crossbills. In this bird “after the first moult the 
difference between the sexes is shewn by the hens inclining 

to yellowish-green, while the cocks become diversified by 
orange-yellow and red, their plumage finally deepening into 

a rich crimson-red, varied in places by a flame-colour.”® 

The smallest reflection may convince us that these gorgeous 

hues must be endowed with very valuable medical properties. 
Accordingly in some parts of Bavaria, Saxony, and Bohemia . 
people keep crossbills in cages in order that the red birds 

may draw the red St. Antony’s fire and the inflammation 

of fever to themselves and so relieve the human patient. 
Often in a peasant’s cottage you may see the red bird in 

its cage hanging beside a sick-bed and drawing to itself 

the hectic flush from the cheeks of the hot and restless 
patient, who lies tossing under the blankets. And the dried 

body of a crossbill has only to be placed on a wound to 

stop the bleeding at once. It is not the colour only of the 
feathers which produces this salutary effect; the peculiar 


Liverpool. The popular Greek name 3 Dr. S. Weissenberg, ‘‘ Krankheit 
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shape of the bill, which gives the bird its English and 
German name, is a contributory cause. For the horny 
sheaths of the bill cross each other obliquely, and this forma- 
tion undoubtedly enables the bird to draw diseases to 
itself more readily than a beak of the common shape could 
possibly do, Curious observers have even remarked that 
when the upper bill crosses the lower to the right, the bird 
will attract the diseases of men, whereas if the upper bill 
crosses the lower to the left, it will attract the diseases of 
women. But I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this parti- 
cular observation. However that may be, certain it is that 
no fire will break out in a house where a crossbill is kept in 
a cage, neither will lightning strike the dwelling; and this 
immunity can only be ascribed to the protective colouring of 
the bird, the red hue of its plumage serving to ward off the 
red lightning and to nip a red conflagration in the bud. 
However, the poor bird seldom lives to old age; nor 
could this reasonably be expected of a creature which has 
to endure so much vicarious suffering. It generally falls a 
victim to one or other of the maladies of which it has relieved 
our ailing humanity. The causes which have given the 
crossbill its remarkable colour and the peculiar shape of its 
bill have escaped many naturalists, but they are familiar to 
children in Germany. The truth is that when Jesus Christ 
hung on the cross a flight of crossbills fluttered round him 
and tugged with their bills at the nails in his hands and feet 
to draw them out, till their feathers, which were grey before, 
were all bedabbled with blood, and their beaks, which had been 
straight, were twisted awry. So red have been their feathers 
and twisted their beaks from that day to this? Another 
cure prescribed in Germany for St. Anthony’s fire is to rub 
the patient with ashes from a house that has been burned 
down ;” for it is easy to see that as the fire died out in 
that house, so St. Anthony’s fire will die out in that man. 


A curious application of 


1 Dr. J. Gengler, ‘Der Kreuz- 
schnabel als Hausarzt,” Gous, xci. 
(1907) pp. 193 sg.; A. Wuttke, Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaube,* p. 117, 
§ 164; Alois John, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube im deutschen Westbohmen 
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(Prague, 1905), p. 218; P. Drechsler, 
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231. 
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aberglaube,? p. 302, § 477. 
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cure of disease is founded on the old English superstition The shrew. 
that if a shrew-mouse runs over a beast, be it horse, cow, ae 
or sheep, the animal suffers cruclly and may lose the use ash. 

of its limb. Against this accident the farmer used to 

keep a shrew-ash at hand as a remedy. A shrew-ash was 
prepared thus. A deep hole was bored in the tree, and a 
shrew-mouse was thrust in alive and plugged in, probably 

with some incantations which have been forgotten.’ An 
ancient Indian cure for a scanty crop of hair was to pour Homoeo- 
a solution of certain plants over the head of the patient ; oo 
this had to be done by a doctor who was dressed in black tions to 
and had eaten black food, and the ceremony must be per- — 
formed in the early morning, while the stars were fading in 

the sky, and before the black crows had risen cawing from 

their nests.? The exact virtue of these plants has escaped 

our knowledge, but we can hardly doubt that they were dark 

and hairy ; while the black clothes of the doctor, his black 

food, and the swarthy hue of the crows unquestionably com- 

bined to produce a crop of black hair on the patient’s head. 

A more disagreeable means of attaining the same end is 
adopted by some of the tribes of Central Australia. To 
promote the growth of a boy’s hair a man with flowing locks 

bites the youth’s scalp as hard as he can, being urged thereto 

by his friends, who sit round watching him at his task, while 

the sufferer howls aloud with pain.* Clearly, on the principle 

of capillary attraction, if I may say so, he thus imparts of 

his own mature abundance to the scarcity of his youthful 

friend. 

One of the great merits of homoeopathic magic is that it Various 
enables the cure to be performed on the person of the doctor ——— 
instead of on that of his victim, who is thus relieved of all remedies 
trouble and inconvenience, while he sees his medical man 


writhe in anguish before him. 


3 Gilbert White, The Natural History 
and Antiquities of Selborne, part ii. 
letter 28. 

2M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the 
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Tribes of Central Australia (London, 
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Central Australia, p. 251. 
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Perche, in France, labour under the impression that a pro- 
longed fit of vomiting is brought about by the patient’s 
stomach becoming unhooked, as they call it, and so falling 
down. Accordingly, a practitioner is called in to restore 
the organ to its proper place. After hearing the symptoms 
he at once throws himself into the most horrible contortions, 
for the purpose of unhooking his own stomach, Having 
succeeded in the effort, he next hooks it up again in another 
series of contortions and grimaces, while the patient experi- 
ences a corresponding relief. Fee five francs,’ In like 
manner a Dyak medicine-man, who has been fetched in 
a case of illness, will lie down and pretend to be dead. He 
is accordingly treated like a corpse, is bound up in mats, 
taken out of the house, and deposited on the ground. After 
about an hour the other medicine-men loose the pretended 
dead man and bring him to life; and as he recovers, the 
sick person is supposed to recover too. A cure for a 
tumour, based on the principle of homoeopathic magic, is pre- 
scribed by Marcellus of Bordeaux, court physician to Theo- 
dosius the First, in his curious work on medicine. It is as 
follows. Take a root of vervain, cut it across, and hang 
one end of it round the patient’s neck, and the other in the 
smoke of the fire. As the vervain dries up in the smoke, so 
the tumour will also dry up and disappear. If the patient 
should afterwards prove ungrateful to the good physician, 
the man of skill can avenge himself very easily by throwing 
the vervain into water; for as the root absorbs the moisture 
once more, the tumour will return? The same sapient writer 
recommends you, if you are troubled with pimples, to watch 
for a falling star, and then instantly, while the star is still 
shooting from the sky, to wipe the pimples with a cloth or 
anything that comes to hand. Just as the star falls from 
the sky, so the pimples will fall from your body; only you 
must be very careful not to wipe them with your bare hand, 
or the pimples will be transferred to it.‘ 


1 F, Chapiseau, Le Folk-lore de la p. 100; H. Ling Roth, The Natives of 
Beuce et du Perche (Paris, 1902), i Sarawak and British North Borneo, 
172 sq. i. 280. 

2 J. Perham, ‘‘Manangism in Borneo,” 3 Marcellus, De medicamentis, xv. 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the 82. 

Royal Asiatic Society, No. 19 (1887), 4 Marcellus, of. c##. xxxiv. 100. 
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Further, homoeopathic and in general sympathetic magic Sympa- 
plays a great part in the measures taken by the rude hunter ~ a 
or fisherman to secure an abundant supply of food. On ensure the 
the principle that like produces like, many things are done s- 
by him and his friends in deliberate imitation of the result 
which he seeks to attain; and, on the other hand, many 
things are scrupulously avoided because they bear some 
more or less fanciful resemblance to others which would 
really be disastrous. 

Nowhere is the theory of sympathetic magic more sys- Systematic 
tematically carried into practice for the maintenance of the e 
food supply than in the barren regions of Central Australia. thetic 
Here the tribes are divided into a number of totem clans, g28'° în 
each of which is charged with the duty of propagating and Australia. 
multiplying their totem for the good of the community by 
means of magical ceremonies and incantations. The great 
majority of the totems are edible animals and plants, and 
the general result supposed to be accomplished by these 
magical totemic ceremonies or ¢ntzchtuma, as the Arunta 
call them, is that of supplying the tribe with food and 
other necessaries. Often the rites consist of an imitation 
of the effect which the people desire to produce; in other 
words, their magic is of the homoeopathic or imitative sort. 

Thus among the Arunta the men of the witchetty grub Zs- 
totem perform a series of elaborate ceremonies for multi- Comal 
plying the grub which the other members of the tribe use ceremonies 
as food. One of the ceremonies is a pantomime represent- a of 
ing the fully-developed insect in the act of emerging from the totemie 
the chrysalis. A long narrow structure of branches is a 
set up to imitate the chrysalis case of the grub. In this —_ 
structure a number of men, who have the grub for their Witchetty 
totem, sit and sing of the creature in its various stages. grub 
Then they shuffle out of it in a squatting posture, and as °% 
they do so they sing of the insect emerging from the 
chrysalis. This is supposed to multiply the numbers of the 
grubs! Again, in order to multiply emus, which are an Emu 
important article of food, the men of the emu totem in the “fom” 
Arunta tribe proceed as follows. They clear a small spot of 
level ground, and opening veins in their arms they let the 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 176. 
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blood stream out until the surface of the ground, for a space 
of about three square yards, is soaked with it. When the 
blood has dried and caked, it forms a hard and fairly imper- 
meable surface, on which they paint the sacred design of the 
emu totem, especially the parts of the bird which they like 
best to eat, namely, the fat and the eggs. Round this paint- 
ing the men sit and sing. Afterwards performers, wearing 
head-dresses to represent the long neck and small head of 
the emu, mimic the appearance of the bird as it stands 
aimlessly peering about in all directions. Again, men of 
the hakea flower totem in the Arunta tribe perform a 
ceremony to make the hakea tree burst into blossom. The 
scene o: the ceremony is a little hollow, by the side of 
which grows an ancient hakea tree. In the middle of the 
hollow is a small worn block of stone, supposed to represent 
a mass of hakea flowers. Before the ceremony begins, an 
old man of the totem carefully sweeps the ground clean, and 
then strokes the stone all over with his hands. After that 
the men sit round the stone and chant invitations to the 
tree to flower much and to the blossoms to be filled with 
honey. Finally, at the request of the old leader, one of the 
young men opens a vein in his arm and lets the blood flow 
freely over the stone, while the rest continue to sing. The 
flow of blood is supposed to represent the preparation of 
the favourite drink of the natives, which is made by 
steeping the hakea flower in water. As soon as the stone 
is covered with blood the ceremony is complete.2 Again, 
the men of the kangaroo totem in the Arunta tribe perform 
ceremonies for the multiplication of kangaroos at a certain 
rocky ledge, which, in the opinion of the natives, is 
full of the spirits of kangaroos ready to go forth and inhabit 
kangaroo bodies. A little higher up on the hillside are two 
blocks of stone, which represent a male and female kangaroo 
respectively. At the ceremony these two blocks are rubbed 
with a stone by two men. Then the rocky ledge below is 
decorated with alternate vertical stripes of red and white, to 
indicate the red fur and white bones of the kangaroo, After 
that a number of young men sit on the ledge, open veins in 


1 Spencer and Gillen, of. ct. pp. 3 Spencer and Gillen, of. cù. pp 
179 599. £ 184 sg. 
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their arms, and allow the blood to spurtle over the edge of 
the rock on which they are seated. This pouring out of the 
blood of the kangaroo men on the rock is thought to drive 
out the spirits of the kangaroos in all directions, and so to 
increase the number of the animals. While it is taking 
place, the other men sit below watching the performers and 
singing songs which refer to the expected increase of 
kangaroos.’ In the Kaitish tribe, when the headman of Grass seed 
the grass seed totem wishes to make the grass grow, he ““°™™"”: 
takes two sacred sticks or stones (churinga) of the well- 
known bull-roarer pattern, smears them with red-ochre, and 
decorates them with lines and dots of down to represent 
grass seed. Then he rubs the sticks or stones together so 


1 Spencer and Gillen, of. cit. - pp. 
193 599., 199 597., 206 sg. In the 
south of France and in the Pyrenees a 
number of caves have been found 
adorned with paintings or carvings of 
animals which have long been extinct 
in that region, such as the mammoth, 
the reindeer, and the bison. All the 
beasts thus represented appear to be 
edible, and none of them to be fierce 
camivorous creatures. Hence it has 
been ingeniously suggested -by M. S. 
Reinach that the intention of these 
works of art may have been to multiply 
by magic the animals so represented, 
just as the Central Australians seek to 
increase kangaroos and emus in the 
manner described above. He infers 
that the comparatively high develop- 
ment of prehistoric art in Europe 
among men of the reindeer age may 
have been due in large measure to the 
practice of sympathetic magic. See 
S. Reinach, “L’Art et la magie,” 
L’ Anthropologie, xiv. (1903) pp. 257- 
266 ; id., Cultes, Myths et Religions, 
i. (Paris, 1905) pp. 125-136. Paint- 
ings and carvings executed in caves 
and on rocks by the aborigines have 
been described in various parts of 
Australia. See G. Grey, Journals of 
two Expeditions of Discovery (Lindon, 
1841), i, 201-206; R. Brough Smyth, 
The Aborigines of Victoria, i. 289-294, 
ii. 309; E. M. Curr, Zhe Australian 
Race, ii. 476; Spencer and Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
pp. 614-618; J. F. Mann, in Pro- 


ceedings of the Geographical Society 
of Australia, i. (1885) pp. 50 sg., 
with illustrations; W. E. Roth, 
Ethnological Studies among the North- 
west-central Queensland Aborigines, 
p. 116, We may conjecture that 
the Hebrew prohibition to make 
‘the likeness of any beast that is on 
the earth, the likeness of any winged 
fowl that flieth in the heaven, the like- 
ness of anything that creepeth on the 
ground, the likeness of any fish that is 
in the water under the earth ” (Deuter- 
onomy iv. 17 sg.), was primarily directed 
rather against magic than idolatry 
in the strict sense. Ezekiel speaks 
(viii. 10-12) of the elders of Israel 
offering incense to ‘every form of 
creeping things, and abominable 
beasts,” portrayed on the walls of their 
chambers. If hieroglyphs originated, 
as seems possible, in representations of 
edible animals and plants which had 
long been in use for the purpose of 
magically multiplying the species, we 
could readily understand why, for 
example, dangerous beasts of prey 
should be conspicuously absent from 
the so-called Hittite system of hiero- 
glyphs, without being forced to have 
recourse to the rationalistic explanation 
of their absence which has been adopted 
by Professors G. Hirschfeld and W. M. 
Ramsay. See W. M. Ramsay, The 
Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 
p. xv. On the relations of art and 
magic, see Y. Hirn, Origins of Art 
(London, 1900), pp. 278-297. 
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that the down flies off in all directions. The down is 
supposed to carry with it some virtue from the sacred stick 
or stone whereby the grass seed is made to grow. For days 
afterwards the headman walks about by himself in the bush 
singing the grass seed and carrying one of the sacred bull- 
roarers (churinga) with him. At night he hides the imple- 
ment in the bush and returns to camp, where he may have no 
intercourse with his wife. For during all this time he is 
believed to be so full of magic power, derived from the bull- 
roarer, that if he had intercourse with her the grass seed 
would not grow properly and his body would swell up when 
he tasted of it. When the seed begins to grow, he still goes 
on singing to make it grow more, but when it is fully grown 
he brings back t^e sacred implement to his camp hidden in 
bark ; and having gathered a store of the seed he leaves it 
with the men of the other half of the tribe, saying, “ You 
eat the grass seed in plenty, it is very good and grows in my 
country.”! 

A somewhat similar ceremony is performed by men of 
the manna totem in the Arunta tribe for the increase 
of their totem. This manna is a product of the mulga 
tree (Acacia aneura), and resembles the better-known sugar- 
manna of gum trees. When the men of the totem wish 
to multiply the manna, they resort to a great boulder of 
grey rock, curiously streaked with black and white seams, 
which is thought to represent a mass of manna deposited 
there long ago by a man of the totem. The same 
significance is attributed to other smaller stones which rest 
on the top of the boulder. The headman of the totem 
begins the ceremony by digging up a sacred bull-roarer 
(churinga), which is buried in the earth at the foot of the 
boulder. It is supposed to represent a lump of manna and 
to have lain there ever since the remote adcheringa or dream 
time, the farthest past of which these savages have any 
conception. Next the headman climbs to the top of the 
boulder and rubs it with the bull-roarer, and after that he 
takes the smaller stones and with them rubs the same spot 
on the boulder. Meantime the other men, sitting round 
about, chant loudly an invitation to the dust produced by 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Merthern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 291-294. 
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the rubbing of the stones to go out and generate a plentiful 
supply of manna on the mulga-trees. Finally, with twigs of 
the mulga the leader sweeps away the dust which has 
gathered on the surface of the stone; his intention is to 
cause the dust to settle on the mulga-trees and so produce 
manna.! 

Again, in a rocky gorge of the Murchison Range there 
are numbers of little heaps of rounded, water-worn stones, 
carefully arranged on beds of leaves and hidden away under 
piles of rougher quartzite blocks. In the opinion of the 
Warramunga tribe, these rounded stones represent euros, 
that is, a species of kangaroo. According to their size they 
stand for young or old, male or female euros. Any old 
man of the euro totem who happens to pass the spot may 
take the stones out, smear them with red ochre and rub 
them well. This is supposed to cause the spirits of euros to 
pass out from the stones and to be born as animals, thus 
increasing the food supply. Again, in the Warramunga 
tribe Messrs. Spencer and Gillen saw and heard a ceremony 
which was believed to multiply white cockatoos to a wonderful 
extent. From ten o’clock one evening until after sunrise 
next morning the headman of the white cockatoo totem 
held in his hand a rude effigy of the cockatoo and imitated 
the harsh cry of the bird, with exasperating monotony, all 
night long. When his voice failed him, his son took up the 
call and relieved the old man until such time as his father 
was rested enough to begin again? 

In this last ceremony the homoeopathic or imitative 
character of the rite is particularly plain: the shape of the 
bird which is to be multiplied is mimicked by an effigy, its 
cry is imitated by the human voice. In others of the cere- 
monies just described the homoeopathic principle works 
by means of stones, which resemble in shape the edible 
animals or plants that the natives desire to increase. We 
shall see presently that the Melanesians similarly attribute 
fertilising virtues to stones of certain shapes. Meantime it 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
of Central Australia, pp. 185 sq. Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 309 
2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern sg. 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 310. # See below, pp. 162-164. 
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deserves to be noticed that in some of these Australian rites 
for the multiplication of the totemic animals the blood of the 
men of the totem plays an important part. Similarly in a 
ceremony performed by men of the Dieri tribe for the multi- 
plication of carpet-snakes and iguanas the performers wound 
themselves and the blood that drips from their wounds is 
poured on a sandhill in which a mythical ancestor is believed 
to be buried and from which carpet-snakes and iguanas are 
confidently expected to swarm forth! Again, when the 
headman of the fish totem in the Wonkgongaru tribe desires 
to make fish plentiful, he paints himself all over with red 
ochre, and, taking little pointed bones, goes into a pool. 
There he pierces his scrotum and the skin around the navel 
with the bones, and sits down in the water. The blood 
from the wounds, as it mingles with the water, is supposed 
to give rise to fish.? In all these cases clearly a fertilising 
virtue is ascribed to human blood. The ascription is interest- 
ing and may possibly go some way to explain the widely- 
spread custom of voluntary wounds and mutilations in religious 
or magical rites. It may therefore be worth while, even at 
the cost of a digression, to enquire a little more closely 
into the custom as it is practised by the rude savages 
of Australia.® 

In the first place, then, the Dieri custom of pouring blood 
over the supposed remains of the ancestor in his sandhill 
closely resembles the custom observed by some of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines at the graves of their relatives. Thus among 
the tribes on the River Darling several men used to stand by 
the open grave and cut each other’s heads with a boomerang, 
and then hold their bleeding heads over the grave so that 
the blood dripped on the corpse at the bottom of it. If the 
deceased was highly esteemed, the bleeding was repeated 
after some earth had been thrown on the corpse.‘ Among 


Totemism and 


1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia (London, 1904), 
P- 798. 

3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
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3 With what follows compare my 
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4 F, Bonney, ‘On some Customs 
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Aborigines of New South Wales,” 
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the Arunta it is customary for the women kinsfolk to cut 
themselves at the grave so that blood flows upon it! Again, 
at the Vasse River, in Western Australia, before the body 
was lowered into the grave, the natives used to gash their 
thighs, and at the flowing of the blood they all said, “I 
have brought blood,” and they stamped the foot forcibly on 
the ground, sprinkling the blood around them; then wiping 
the wounds with a wisp of leaves, they threw it, all 
bloody, on the dead man. After that they let the body 
down into the grave.” Further, it is a common practice with Blood 
the Central Australians to give human blood to the sick 8¥°" 
and aged for the purpose of strengthening them ; and in and aged 
order that the blood may have this effect it need not always 
be drunk by the infirm person, it is enough to sprinkle it on 
his body. For example, a young man will often open a 
vein in his arm and let the blood trickle over the body of 
an older man in order to strengthen his aged friend; and 
sometimes the old man will drink a little of the blood.’ So 
in illness the blood is sometimes applicd outwardly as well 
as inwardly, the patient both drinking it and having it 
rubbed over his body ; sometimes apparently he only drinks 
it. The blood is drawn from a man or woman who is 
related to the sufferer either by blood or marriage, and the 
notion always is to convey to the sick person some of the 
strength of the blood-giver.6 In the Wiimbaio tribe, if a 
man had nearly killed his wife in a paroxysm of rage, the 
woman was laid out on the ground, and the husband’s arms 
being tightly bound above the elbows, the medicine-man 
opened the veins in them and allowed the blood to flow on 
the prostrate body of the victim till the man grew faint.’ 
The intention of thus bleeding the man over the woman 


Society of New South Wales, xvi. 
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PP. 451, 465. 
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was apparently to restore her to life by means of the blood 
drawn from her assailant. Again, before an avenging party 
starts to take the life of a distant enemy, all the men stand 
up, open veins in their genital organs with sharp flints or 
pointed sticks, and allow the blood to spurtle over each 
other’s thighs. This ceremony is supposed to strengthen 
the men mutually, and also to knit them so closely together 
that treachery henceforth becomes impossible. Sometimes 
for the same purpose blood is drawn from the arm and 
drunk by the men of the avenging party, and if one of them 
refuses thus to pledge himself the others will force his mouth 
open and pour the blood into it. After that, even if he 
wishes to play the traitor and to give the doomed man 
warning, he cannot do so; he is bound by a physical 
necessity to side with the avengers whose blood he has 
swallowed.’ 

Further, it is worth while to notice some uses made of 
human blood in connexion with the ceremonies of circum- 
cision and subincision, which all lads of the Central Australian 
tribes have to undergo before they are recognised as full- 
grown men. For example, the blood drawn from them at 
these operations is caught in a hollow shield and taken to 
certain kinsmen or kinswomen, who drink it or have it 
smeared on their breasts and foreheads? The motive of 
this practice is not mentioned, but on the analogy of the 
preceding customs we may conjecture that it is to strengthen 
the relatives who partake of the blood. This interpretation 
is confirmed by an analogous use in Queensland of the 
blood drawn from a woman at the operation which in the 
female sex corresponds to subincision in the male; for that 
blood, mixed with another ingredient, is kept and drunk as 
a medicine by any sick person who may be in the camp at 
the time.* Moreover, it is corroborated by a similar use 
of the foreskin which has been removed at circumcision ; for 
among the southern Arunta this piece of skin is given to 
the younger brother of the circumcised lad and he swallows 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Mative Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 251, 463; 
of Central Australia, pp. 461 sg. ; id., id., Northern Tribes of Central Aus- 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia, iaiia PP- 352, 3 
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it, in the belief that it will make him grow strong and tall! 
In the tribe at Fowler’s Bay, who practise both circumcision 
and subincision, the severed foreskin is swallowed by the 
operator,’ perhaps in order to strengthen the lad sympatheti- 
cally. In some tribes of North-West Australia it is the lad 
himself who swallows his own foreskin mixed with kangaroo 
flesh ; while in other tribes of the same region the severed 
portion is taken by the relations and deposited under the 
bark of a large tree.* The possible significance of this latter 
treatment of the foreskin will appear presently. Among 
the Kolkodoons of Cloniny, in Northern Queensland, 
the foreskin is strung on twine made of human hair, 
and is then tied round the mother’s neck “to keep off 
the devil.”* In the Warramunga tribe the old men draw 
blood from their own subincised urethras in presence of the 
lads who a few days before have undergone the operation 
of subincision. The object of this custom, we are told, is 
to promote the healing of the young men’s wounds and to 
strengthen them generally.” It does not appear that the 
blood of the old men is drunk by or smeared upon the 
youths ; seemingly it is supposed to benefit them sympa- 


thetically without direct contact. A similar action of blood Anodynes 
at a distance may partly explain a very singular custom ee 
observed by the Arunta women at the moment when a lad a of 
is being subincised. The operation is performed at a dis- pathic 
tance from, but within hearing of, the women’s camp. When magic. 


the boy is seized in order to be operated on, the men of the 
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party raise a loud shout of “ Pirr-rr.” At that sound the 
women immediately assemble in their camp, and the boy’s 
mother cuts gashes across the stomach and shoulders of the 
boy’s sisters, her own elder sisters, an old woman who 
furnished the boy with a sacred fire at circumcision, and all 
the women whose daughters he would be allowed to marry , 
and while she cuts she imitates the sound made by the men 
who are subincising her son. These cuts generally leave 
behind them a definite series of scars; they have a name of 
their own (urpma), and are often represented by definite 
lines on the bull-roarers.| What the exact meaning of this 
extraordinary ceremony may be, I cannot say ; but perhaps 
one of its supposed effects may be to relieve the boy’s pain 
by transferring it to his women-kind. In like manner, 
when the Warramunga men are fighting each other with 
blazing torches, the women burn themselves with lighted 
twigs in the belief that by so doing they prevent the men 
from inflicting serious injuries on each other? The theory 
further receives some support from certain practices formerly 
observed by the natives inhabiting the coast of New South 
Wales. Before lads had their noses bored, the medicine men 
threw themselves into contortions on the ground, and after 
pretending to suffer great pain were delivered of bones, which 
were to be used at the ceremony of nose-boring. The lads 
were told that the more the medicine men suffered, the less 
pain they themselves would feel? Again, among the same 
natives, when a woman was in labour, a female friend would 
tie one end of a cord round the sufferer’s neck and rub her 
own gums with the other end till they bled,* probably in 
order to draw away the pain from the mother to herself. 
For a similar reason, perhaps, in Samoa, while blood was 
being drawn from a virgin bride, her friends, young and old, 
beat their heads with stones till they bled.’ 

Lastly, in some tribes the blood shed at the circumcision 

} Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes ‘ D. Collins, of. cit. p. 363. 
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of the English Colony in New South Samoans),” Memoirs of the Anthrope- 
Wales, Second Editiou(London,1804), legical Society of London, i. (1863-44 
p- 366. PP. 324-326. 
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and subincision of lads is collected in paper bark and buried Fertitising 
in the bank of a pool where water-lilies grow ; this is sup- ve . 
posed to promote the growth of the lilies. Needless to say, to blood 
this rude attempt at horticulture is not prompted by a % circum. 
simple delight in contemplating these beautiful bright blue sub- 
flowers which bloom in the Australian wilderness, decking "“'°™ 
the surface of pools by countless thousands. The savages feed 
on the stems and roots of the lilies; that is why they desire 
to cultivate them. In this last practice a fertilising virtue 
is clearly attributed to the blood of circumcision and sub- 
incision. The Anula tribe, who among others observe the 
custom, obviously ascribe the same virtue to the severed 
foreskin, for they bury it also by the side of a pool’ The 
Warramunga entertain the same opinion of this part of the 
person, for they place the foreskin in a hole made by a 
witchetty grub in a tree, believing that it will cause a plenti- 
ful supply of these edible grubs.‘ Among the Unmatijera 
the custom is somewhat different, but taken in connexion 
with their traditions it is even more significant. The boy 
puts his severed foreskin on a shield, covers it up with a 
broad spear-thrower, and then carries it in the darkness of 
night, lest any woman should see what he is doing, to a 
hollow tree in which he deposits it. He tells no one where 
he has hidden it, except a man who stands to him in the 
relation of father’s sister’s son. Nowadays there is no 
special relation between the boy and the tree, but formerly 
the case seems to have been different. For according to 


Fertilising 
virtue 

attributed 
to foreskin 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 367, 
368, 599. 

3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 9, 
368, 552, 553, 554 sg. See further 
E. Palmer, “On Plants used by the 
Natives of North Queensland,” Journai 
and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales for 1883, xvii. 101, 
The seeds of the splendid pink water- 
lily (the sacred lotus) are also eaten by 
the natives of North Queensland. The 
plant grows in lagoons on the coast. 
See E. Palmer, dc. ci. 

3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 

. Tribes of Central Australia, p. 372. 


4 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 353 
sg. Some of the dwarf tribes of the 
Gaboon, who practise circumcision, 
place the severed foreskins in the trunks 
of a species of nut-tree (Kula edulis), 
which seems to be their totem ; for the 
tree is said to have a certain sanctity 
for them, and some groups take their 
name from it, being called 4-Kula, 
‘the people of the nut-tree.” They 
eat the nuts, and have a special cere- 
mony at the gathering of the first 
nuts of the season. See Mgr. Le 
Roy, “ Les Pygmées,” Missions Catho- 
ligues, xxix. (1897) pp. 222 sg., 
237. 
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tradition the early mythical ancestors of the tribe placed 
their foreskins in their nanza trees, that is, in their local totem 
centres, the trees from which their spirits came forth at birth 
and to which they would return after death.’ If, as seems 
highly probable, such a custom as that recorded by the 
tradition ever prevailed, its intention could hardly be any 
other than that of securing the future birth and reincarnation 
of the owner of the foreskin when he should have died and 
Belief of his spirit returned to its abode in the tree. For among all 
the Central these Central tribes the belief is firmly rooted that the 
tribesinthe human soul undergoes an endless series of reincarnations, 
tion of the the living men and women of one generation being nothing 
dead. but the spirits of their ancestors come to life again, and 
destined to be themselves reborn in the persons of their 
descendants. During the interval between two incarnations 
the souls live in their anja spots or local totem centres, 
which are always natural objects such as trees or rocks. 
Each totem clan has a number of such totem centres 
scattered over the country. There the souls of the dead 
men and women of the totem, but of no other, congre- 
gate during their disembodied state, and thence they issue 
and are born again in human form when a favourable oppor- 
tunity presents itself? It might well be thought that a 
man’s new birth would be facilitated if, in his lifetime, he 
could lay up a stock of vital energy for the use of his dis- 
embodied spirit after death. That he did, apparently, by 
detaching a portion of himself, namely the foreskin, and 
depositing it in his zanja tree, or rock, or whatever it 
might be. 
Circum- Is it possible that in this belief and this practice we 
perhaps have the long lost key to the meaning of circumcision? 
intended In other words, can it be that circumcision was originally 
orna. intended to ensure the rebirth at some future time of the 
tion. circumcised man by disposing of the severed portion of his 
body in such a way as to provide him with a stock of energy 
on which his disembodied spirit could draw when the critical 
moment of reincarnation came round? The conjecture is 
confirmed by the observation that among the Akikuyu of 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 3 Spencer and Gillen, Mative Tribes 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 341. of Central Australia, pp. 123 599. 
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British East Africa the ceremony of circumcision used to 

be regularly combined with a graphic pretence of rebirth 
enacted by the novice.’ If this should prove to be indeed 

the clue to the meaning of circumcision, it would be 
natural to look for an explanation of subincision along subincision 
the same lines. Now we have seen that the blood of — 
subincision is used both to strengthen relatives and to designed 
make water-lilies grow. Hence we may conjecture that (oor 
the strengthening and fertilising virtue of the blood was 
applied, like the foreskin at circumcision, to lay up a store 

of energy in the zanja spot against the time when the man’s 

feeble ghost would need it. The intention of both ceremonies 

would thus be to ensure the future reincarnation of the in- 
dividual by quickening the local totem centre, the home of 

his disembodied spirit, with a vital portion of himself. That 
portion, whether the foreskin or the blood, was in a manner 

seed sown to grow up and provide his immortal spirit witha 

new body when his old body should have mouldered in the 

dust. 

Perhaps the same theory may serve to explain another Knocking 
initiatory rite practised by some of the Australian aborigines, 0249f teeth 
namely, the knocking out of teeth. This is the principal perhaps 
ceremony of initiation amongst the tribes of eastern and south- Py sm 
eastern Australia ; and it is often practised, though not as an same 
initiatory rite, by the Central tribes, with whom the essen- P™P “ii 
tial rites of initiation are circumcision and subincision.? 

On the hypothesis here suggested, we should expect to find 
the tooth regarded as a vital part of the man which was 
sacrificed to ensure another life for him after death. The 
durability of the teeth, compared to the corruptible nature 
of the greater part of the body, might be a sufficient reason 
with a savage philosopher for choosing this portion of the 
corporeal frame on which to pin his hope of immortality. 
The evidence at our disposal certainly does not suffice to 
establish this explanation of the rite; but there are some 
facts which seem to point in that direction. In the first 

1 See above, pp. 75-77. 655 $9., 675 sg. ; Spencer and Gillen, 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
South-East Australia, pp. 538 599., pp. 213 59., 450 $99.5; id., Northern 
563, 564, 565, 566, 569, 571, 576, Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 18, 
§86 sg., 588, 589, 592, 613, 616, 641, 329, 588 sgg. 
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place, the extracted tooth is supposed to remain in sym- 
pathetic connexion with the man from whom it has been 
removed; and if proper care is not taken of it, he may 
fall ill. With some Victorian tribes the practice was for 
the mother of the lad to choose a young gum-tree and to 
insert her son’s teeth in the bark, at the fork of two of the 
topmost boughs. Ever afterwards the tree was held in a 
sense sacred. It was made known only to certain persons 
of the tribe, and the youth himself was never allowed to 
learn where his teeth had been deposited. When he died, 
the tree was killed by fire? Thus in a fashion the tree 
might be said to be bound up with the life of the man 
whose teeth it contained, since when he died it was de- 
stroyed. Further, among some of the Central tribes the 
extracted tooth is thrown away as far as possible in the 
direction of the spot where the man’s mother is supposed 
to have had her camp in the far-off legendary time 
which is known as the alcheringa® May not this be done 
to secure the rebirth of the man’s spirit in that place? 
In the Gnanji tribe the extracted tooth is buried by 
the man’s or woman’s mother beside a pool, for the 
purpose of stopping the rain and increasing the number 
of water-lilies that grow in the pool. Thus the same 
fertilising virtue is ascribed to the tooth which is attributed 
to the foreskin severed at circumcision and to the blood 
drawn at subincision. Why the drawing of teeth should 
be supposed to stop rain, I cannot guess. Curiously enough, 
among the Central tribes generally, the extraction of teeth 
has a special association with rain and water. Thus 
among the Arunta it is practised chiefly by the members 
of the rain or water totem; and it is nearly if not quite 
obligatory on all the men and women of that totem, whereas 
it is merely optional with members of the other clans. 
Further, the ceremony is always performed among the 


1 See below, pp. 176 sg. Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
2 W. Blandowski, “ Personal Obser- pp. 453 59. 


vations made in an Excursion towards 3 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tries 
> 


the Central Parts of Victoria,” Trans- i 
actions of the Philosophical Society of of Central Ausra 


Victoria, i. (Melbourne, 1855) p. 72. 4 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Compare R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 594, 
of Victoria, i. 61 ; Spencer and Gillen, 596. 
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Arunta immediately after the magical ceremony for the 
making of rain? In the Warramunga tribe the knocking 
out of the teeth generally takes place towards the end of 
the wet season, when the water-holes are full, and the 
natives do not wish any more rain to fall. Moreover, it 
is always performed on the banks of a water-hole. The 
persons to be operated on enter the pool, fill their mouths 
with water, spit it out in all directions, and splash the water 
over themselves, taking care to wet thoroughly the crown 
of the head. Immediately afterwards the tooth is knocked 
out. The Chingilli also knock out teeth towards the close 
of the wet season, when they think they have had enough 
of rain. The extracted tooth is thrown into a water-hole, 
in the belief that ıt will drive rain and clouds away? I 
merely note, without attempting to account for, this associa- 
tion between the extraction of teeth and the stopping of 
rain. 

The natives of the Cape York Peninsula in Queensland Extraction 
use the extraction of the tooth to determine both a man’s me 
totem and the country to which he belongs. While the determine 
tooth is being knocked out, they mention the various Country 
districts owned or frequented by the lad’s mother, her and totem 
father, or other of her relatives. The one which happens ` 
to be mentioned at the moment when the tooth breaks 
away is the country to which the lad belongs in future, 
that is, the country where he will have the right to hunt 
and to gather roots and fruits. Further, the bloody spittle 
which he ejects after the extraction of the tooth is examined 
by the old men, who trace some likeness between it and 
a natural object, such as an animal, a plant, or a stone. 
Henceforth that object will be the young man’s ari or 
totem. Some light is thrown on this ceremony by a 
parallel custom which the natives of the Pennefather River 
in Queensland observe at the birth of a child. They 
believe that every person’s spirit undergoes a series of 
reincarnations, and that during the interval between two 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 3 A. C. Haddon, Head-hunters, p. 
of Central Australia, p. 451. 193; Reports of the Cambridge Anthro- 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes pological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
of Central Australia, pp. 592-594- vV. 193, 221. 
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Belief in re- SUCCessive reincarnations the spirit stays in one or other 
incarnation of the haunts of Anjea, the being who causes conception 
among the , n 5 . : 
natives of in women by putting mud babies into their wombs. Hence, 
the Penne in order to determine where the new baby’s spirit resided 
in Queens- since it was last in the flesh, they mention Anjea’s haunts 
land, one after the other while the grandmother is cutting the 
child’s navel-string; and the place which happens to be 
mentioned when the navel-string breaks is the spot where 
the spirit lodged since its last incarnation. That is the 
country to which the child belongs; there he will have 
the right of hunting when he grows up. Hence, according 
to the home from which its spirit came to dwell among 
men, a child may be known as a baby obtained from a 
tree, a rock, or a pool of fresh water. Anjea, with whom 
the souls of the dead live till their time comes to be born 
again, is nevcr seen; but you may hear him laughing in 
the depths of the woods, among the rocks, down in the 
lagoons, and along the mangrove swamps.’ Hence we may 
fairly infer that the country assigned to a man of the Cape 
York Peninsula at the extraction of his tooth is the one 
where his spirit tarried during the interval which elapsed 
since its last incarnation. His totem, which is determined 
at the same time, may possibly be the animal, plant, or other 
natural object in which his spirit resided since its last embodi- 
ment in human form, or perhaps rather in which a part of his 
spirit may be supposed to lodge outside of his body during life. 
The latter view is favoured by the belief of the tribe of the 
Pennefather River, whose practice at childbirth so closely 
resembles that of the Cape York natives at puberty; for 
the Pennefather people hold that during a man’s life a 
portion of his spirit lodges outside of his body in his after- 
birth? However that may be, it seems probable that 
among the Cape York natives the custom of knocking out 
the tooth is closely associated with a theory of reincarna- 


1 W, E. Roth, North Queensland 
Ethnography, Bulletin No. § (Bris- 
bane, 1903), pp. 18, 23, §§ 68, 83. 
We are reminded of the old Greek 
saying to be born ‘fof an oak or a 
rock” (Homer, Odyssey, xix. 163). 
See A. B. Cook, “Oak and Rock,” 
Classical Review, xv. (1901) pp. 322- 


326. In Samoa, a child sometimes 
received as his god for life the deity 
who chanced to be invoked at the 
moment of his birth, whether tha! 
was his father’s or his mother’s god. 
See G. Turner, Samoa, p. 79. 


3 See below, pp. 183 sg. 
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tion. Perhaps the same theory explains a privilege enjoyed 
by the Kamilaroi tribe of New South Wales. They claimed 
a superiority over the surrounding tribes, and enforced their 
claim by exacting from them the teeth knocked out at 
puberty. The exaction of this tribute might have passed 
for a mere assertion of suzerainty, were it not that the 
Kamilaroi knocked out their own teeth also.! Perhaps the 
extracted teeth were believed to secure to their present 
possessors a magical control over their former owners, not 
only during life but after death, so that armed with them 
the Kamilaroi could help or hinder the rebirth of their 
departed friends or enemies.” 

Thus, if I am right, the essential feature in all the three Australian 
great initiatory rites of the Australians is the removal of ties com 
a vital part of the person which shall serve as a link be- to secure 
tween two successive incarnations by preparing for the Pe 
novice a new body to house his spirit when its present 
tabernacle shall have been worn out. Now, if there is any Certain 
truth in this suggestion, we should expect to find that faea o 
measures to ensure reincarnation are also taken at death intended 
and burial. This seems in fact to be done. For, in the ew, 
first place, the practice of pouring the blood of kinsmen tion. 
and kinswoinen into the grave is obviously susceptible of - 


this explanation, since, in accordance with the Australian 


usages which I have cited, the 


1 Lieut.-Colonel D. Collins, Account 
of the English Colony of New South 
Wales, Second Edition (London, 1804), 
PP- 353, 372 sgg- The Cammeray of 
whom Collins speaks are no doubt the 
tribe now better known as the Kamil- 
aroi, Carrahdy, which he gives as the 
native name for a high-priest, is clearly 
the Kamilaroi #uradyi, ‘‘ medicine- 
man” (W. Ridley, Aamilaroi and 
other Australian Languages, Sydney, 
1875, p. 158). 

2 [f the possession of the foreskin 
conferred on the possessor a like power 
over the person to whom it had be- 
longed, we can readily understand why 
the Israelites coveted the foreskins of 
their enemies the Philistines (1 Samuel 
xviii. 25-27, 2 Samuel iii. 14). Pro- 
fessor H. Gunkel interprets a passage 


blood might well be thought 


of Ezekiel (xxxii. 18-32) as contrasting 
the happy lot of the circumcised warrior 
in the under world with the misery of 
his uncircumcised foe in the same 
place, and confesses himself unable to 
see why circumcision should be thought 
to benefit the dead. See H. Gunkel, 
‘Uber die Beschneidung im alten 
Testament,” Archiv für Papyrusfor- 
schung, ii. (1903) p. 21. (Prof. Gun- 
kel’s paper was pointed out to me by my 
friend Mr. W. Wyse.) The benefit, on 
the theory here suggested, was very sub- 
stantial, since it allowed the dead to 
come to life again, the grave being a 
bourne from which only uncircumcised 
travellers fail, sooner or later, to return. 
But I confess that Prof. Gunkel’s 
explanation of the. passage seems to 
me rather far-fetched. 
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to strengthen the feeble ghost for a new birth. The same 
may be said of the Australian custom of depositing hair 
with the dead,! for it is a common notion that the hair is 
the seat of strength? Again, it has been a rule with some 
Australian tribes to bury their dead on the spot where they 
were born.’ This was very natural if they desired the dead 
man to be born again. Further, the common Australian 
practice of depositing the dead in trees‘ may, in some 
cases at least, have been designed to facilitate rebirth ; for 
trees are often the places in which the souls of the dead 
reside, and from which they come forth to be born again 
in human shape. Thus the Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes 
bury very aged women and decrepit old men in the 
ground ; but the bodies of children, young women, and men 
in the prime of life are laid on platforms among the boughs 
of trees; and in regard to children we are definitely told 
that this is done in the hope that “before very long its 
spirit may come back again and enter the body of a 
woman—in all probability that of its former mother.” * 
Further, the Arunta, who bury their dead, are careful to 
leave a low depression on one side of the mound, in order 
that the spirit may pass out and in; and this depression 
always faces towards the dead man’s or woman’s camping- 
ground in the adcheringa or remote past, that is, the spot 
which he or she inhabited in spirit formê Is not this done 
to let the spirit rid itself of its decaying tabernacle and 
repair to the place where in due time it will find a new 
and better body? In this connexion the final burial rites in 
the Binbinga, Anula, and Mara tribes are worthy of remark. 
Among these people the bones of the dead are, after a series 
of ceremonies, deposited in a hollow log, on which the dead 
man’s totem is painted. This log is then placed, with the 


1 G. Grey, Journals of Two Expedi- 
tions of Discovery, ii. 335. 

3 See above, pp. 28 sgg. 

3 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 
p. 62; J. F. Mann, in Proceedings of 
the Geographical Society of Australia, 
i. (1885) p. 48. 

4 E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expeditions 
of Discovery into Central Australia 
(London, 1845), ii. 345 sg.3; W. E. 
Roth, Athnological Studies, pp. 165 


5q.3 J. Mathew, Zaglehawk and Crow, 
p. 122; Spencer and Gillen, Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 498; 
id., Northern Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia, pp. 505 $99. 

6 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 506. 

6 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 497. Compare 
id., Northern Tribes of Central Aus 
tralia, p. 506. 
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bones, in the boughs of a tree beside a pool, so that if possible 
it overhangs the water. For about three wet seasons the 
father and son of the deceased, who placed the log there, are 
alone allowed to eat water-lilies out of that pool, and no 
woman is permitted to go near the spot. There the bones 
of the dead man remain till the log rots and they fall into 
the water or are carried away by a flood. When the burial 
rites are all over, the spirit of the deceased returns to its 
mungat spot, that is, to the place where it dwells in the 
interval between two successive incarnations. Sooner or 
later it will be born again.’ These rites seem, therefore, 
clearly to be a preparation for the new birth. 

As the belief in reincarnation is shared by many Belief in 
peoples besides the Australians, it is natural to suppose {encarna 


tion and 
that funeral rites intended to facilitate the rebirth of the measures 


deceased may be found in other parts of the world, ‘kn to 
Elsewhere I have cited examples of these rites:? here I among 
will add a few more. It is especially the bodies of dead = 
infants which are the object of such ceremonies ; for since 

their lives have been cut prematurely short, it seems reason- 

able to give their souls a chance of beginning again and 
lengthening out their existence on earth to its natural close. 

But it is not always dead babies only whom the living seek. 

thus to bring back to life. For example, we read that round Reincarna- 
about Mount Elgon in East Africa “the custom of throwing ihe Bapake 
out the dead is universal among all the clans of Bagishu, of Mount 
except in the case of the youngest child or the old grand- F!8°® 
father or grandmother, for whom, like the child, a prolonged 

life on earth is desired. ... When it is desired to per- 
petuate on the earth the life of some old man or woman, or 

that of some young baby, the corpse is buried inside the 

house or just under the eaves, until another child is born 

to the nearest relation of the corpse. This child, male or 
female, takes the name of the corpse, and the Bagishu firmly 
believe that the spirit of the dead has passed into this new 

child and lives again on earth. The remains are then dug 


up and thrown out into the open.”* Similarly among the 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes Edition (1907), pp. 77 5¢9. 
of Central Australia, pp. 552 sgg. 3 J. B. Purvis, Through Uganda to 
3 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second <Afount Elgon(London,1909), pp. 30259. 
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tribes of the Lower Congo “a baby is always buried near 
the house of its mother, never in the bush. They think 
that, if the child is not buried near its mother’s house, she 
will be unlucky and never have any more children. It is 
believed that the only new thing about a child is its body. 
The spirit is old and formerly belonged to some deceased 
person, or it may have the spirit of some living person. 
They have two reasons for believing this. The child speaks 
early of strange things the mother has never taught it, so 
that they believe the old spirit is talking in the child. Again, 
if the child is like its mother, father, or uncle, they think it 
has the spirit of the person it resembles, and that that person 
will soon die. Hence a parent will resent it if you say that 
the baby is like him or her.”' Thus it appears that the 
argument for the pre-existence of the human soul, which 
Plato and Wordsworth? drew from reminiscence, is fully 
accepted by some negro tribes of West Africa. In the 
Bilaspore district of India “a still-born child, or one who 
has passed away before the Chhatti (the sixth day, the day 
of purification) is not taken out of the house for burial, but 
is placed in an earthen vessel (a ghara) and is buried in the 
doorway or in the yard of the house. Some say that this 
is done in order that the mother may bear another child.” ° 
It is said that among the Kondhs of India, on the day after 
a death, some boiled rice and a small fowl are taken to the 
place where the body was burned; there the fowl is split 
down the breast and placed on the spot, after which it is 
eaten and the soul of the departed is invited to enter a new- 
born child* On the fifth day after a death the Gonds 
perform the ceremony of bringing back the soul. They go 
to the riverside and call aloud the name of the deceased. 


1 J. H. Weeks, “Notes on some 


Customs of the Lower Congo People,” 


Folk-lore, xix. (1908) p. 422. 

3 Plato, Phaedo, 18, p. 72 E kal 
phy, on ò KéBns troay, kal xar’ 
éxeivév ye ròv Abyov, & Tuxpares, el 
adnOjs éorw, dv od elwlas Paya réyetv, 
dri Huly  udOnors obr Addo Ti À dvd- 
prnots Tuyxdve osa, kal Kara ToÛTOY 
dvdyxn wou huâs év mporépy ral pry 
meuadnkévas & viv dvapupynoxducba. 
roro dé dõúvarov, el ph qv mov Huav 
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worth, Ode on Intimations of Im- 
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Our birth ts but a sleep and a forgetting. 
8 E. M. Gordon, /ndian Folk-tales 
(London, 1908), p. 49. 


4 E. Thurston, Castes and 7rives of 
Southern India, iti, 398. 
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Then they enter the river, catch a fish or an insect, and 
taking it home place it among the sainted dead of the 
family, believing that the spirit of their lost one has thus 
been brought back to the house. Sometimes the fish or 
insect is eaten in order that the spirit which it contains may 
be born again as a child? When a baby died within a Reincarna- 
month or two of birth, the Hurons did not dispose of its anon 
little body like those of grown people by depositing it on 
a scaffold; they buried it beside the road in order, so they 
said, that the child might enter secretly into the womb of 
some woman passing by and be born again into the world. 
Some of the ancient rules observed with regard to funerals Reincarna- 
in the Greek island of Ceos have been ingeniously ex- omen! 
plained by Mr. F. B. Jevons as designed to secure the re- Greeks. 
birth of the departed in one of the women of the family.’ The 
widespread custom of burying the dead in the house was 
perhaps instituted for the same purpose,‘ and the ancient 
Greek practice of sacrificing to the dead man at the grave 
on his birthday may possibly have originated in the same 
train of thought For example, sacrifices were annually 
offered on their birthdays to Hippocrates by the Coans, 
to Aratus by the Sicyonians, and to Epicurus by his 
disciples. x 

Now too we can fully understand the meaning of the Rites w 
bloody ritual in the ceremonies for the multiplication of the Mire tn 
totem animals and plants. We have seen that a strengthen- edible 


ing and fertilising virtue is attributed to human blood. What ees 


1 R. V. Russel, in Census of /ndia, 
Igor, vol. xiii. Central Provinces, 


P- 93. 

3 Relations des Jésuites, 1636, p. 130 
(Canadian Reprint). 

3 «s Greek Law and Folklore,” C/as- 
sical Review, ix. (1895) pp. 247-250. 
For the rules themselves see H. Roehl, 
Inscriptiones Graecae Antiguissimae, 
No. 395; Dittenberger, Sylloge Jn- 
scriptionum Graecarum, No. 877; 
Ch. Michel, Recueil dinscriptions 
grecques, No. 398. 

4 This has been suggested by Mr. 
J. E. King for infant burial (Classical 
Review, xvii. (1903) p. 83 sg.); but 
we need not confine the suggestion to 
the case of infants. 


6 Herodotus, iv. 26 ; Hesychius, s.v. 
Tevégia; Im. Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, 
i. pp. 86, 231; Isaeus, ii, 46; Zhe 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ed. Grenfell and 
Hunt, part iii. (London, 1903), p. 203 
ebwylav hy xovjoovras wAnclov TO TÁQov 
pou kar’ Eros rH yeveOMla pov ep @ ikre 
dpyuplov õpaxuàs éxaréy. My attention 
was called to this subject by my friend 
Mr. W. Wyse, who supplied me with 
many of the Greek passages referred to, 
including the one in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri. 


6 Vitarum Scriptores Graeci, ed. A. 
Westermann, p. 450; Plutarch, Aratus, 
53; Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Philosoph. 
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more natural than that it should be poured out by the men 
of the totem on the spot in which the disembodied spirits of 
the totem animals or plants are waiting for reincarnation ? 
Clearly the rite seems intended to enable these spirits to 
take bodily shape and be born again, in order that they may 
again serve as food, if not to the men of the totem clan, at 
least to all the other members of the tribe. Later on we 
shall find that the attempt to reincarnate the souls of dead 
animals, in order that their bodies may be eaten over again, 
is not peculiar to the Australian savages, but is practised 
with many curious rites by peoples in other parts of the 
world. 

To sum up briefly the general theory to which the fore- 
going facts have thus far led us, I would say that just as the 
intichiuma rites of the Australians are, for the most part, 
magical ceremonies intended to secure the reimbodiment of the 
spirits of edible animals and plants, so their initiatory rites 
may perhaps be regarded as magical ceremonies designed 
mainly to ensure the reincarnation of human souls. Now 
the motive for procuring the rebirth of animals and plants is 
simply the desire to eat them. May not this have been one 
motive for attempting to resuscitate the human dead? It 
would seem so, for all the tribes on the Gulf of Carpentaria 
who have been examined by Spencer and Gillen eat their 
dead} and the ceremonies and traditions of the Arunta 
indicate that their ancestors also ate the bodies of their 
fellow tribesmen.? In this respect the practice of the 
Binbinga tribe is particularly instructive. For among them 
the bodies of the dead are cut up and eaten, not by men 
of the same tribal subclass as the deceased, but by men 
belonging to the subclasses which compose the other inter- 
marrying half of the tribe This is exactly analogous to 
the practice which at present prevails as to the eating of the 
totem animal or plant among all these central and northern 
tribes. Among them each clan that has an edible animal 
or plant for its totem is supposed to provide that animal or 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern of Central Australia, pp. 473-475. 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 547 3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
sgg. Tribes of Central Australia, p 

3 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 548. 
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plant for all the other clans to eat; and similarly among 
the Binbinga the men of any particular subclass do 
actually provide their own bodies for the members of 
the other intermarrying half of the tribe to devour. 
And just as in the far past the members of a totem 
clan appear to have subsisted regularly (though not 
exclusively, and perhaps not even mainly) on their totem 
animal or plant,’ so at a remote time they seem regularly to 
have eaten each other. Thus the Wild Dog clan of the 
Arunta has many traditions that their ancestors killed and 
ate Wild Dog men and women? Such traditions probably 
preserve a true reminiscence of a state of things still more 
savage than the present practice of the Binbinga. At that 
more or less remote time, if we may trust the scattered hints 
of custom and legend which are the only evidence we have 
to go upon, the men and women of a totem clan, in defiance 
of the customs of a later age, regularly cohabited with cach 
other, ate their totems, and devoured each others dead 
bodies. In such a state of things there was no sharp line 
of distinction drawn, either in theory or in practice, between 
a man and his totem ; and this confusion is again confirmed 
by the legends, from which it is often difficult to make out 
whether the totemic ancestor spoken of is a man or an >` 
animal. And if measures were taken to resuscitate both, 
it may well have been primarily in order that both might be 
eaten again. The system was thoroughly practical in its aim ; Australian 
only the means it took to compass its ends were mistaken. It totemism 
was in no sense a religion, unless we are prepared to bestow religion. 
the name of religion on the business of the grazier and the 
market-gardener; for these savages certainly bred animals and 
plants, and perhaps bred men, for much the same reasons that 
a grazier and a market-gardener breed cattle and vegetables. 


3 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes plants the names of which they bear 
of Central Australia, pp. 207-211. that an Alcheringa man of, say, the 
3 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes kangaroo totem may sometimes be 
of Central Australia, pp. 434 59., spoken of either as a man-kangaroo or 
475. as a kangaroo-man. The identity of 
Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes the human individual is often sunk in 
of Central Australia, pp. 418 s99. that of the animal or plant from which 
4 sIn the Alcheringa lived ancestors he is supposed to have originated” 
who, in the native mind, are so inti- (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
mately associated with the animals or of Central Australia, p. 119). 
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But whereas the methods of the grazier and market-gardener 
rest upon the laws of nature, and thercfore do really produce 
the effects they aim at, the methods of these savages are 
based on a mistaken conception of natural law, and therefore 
totally fail to bring about the intended result. Only they 
do not perceive their failure. Kindly nature, if we may per- 
sonify her for a moment, draws a veil before their eyes, and 
herself works behind the veil those wonders of reproduction 
which the poor savage vainly fancies that he has wrought 
by his magical ceremonies and incantations. In short, 
totemism, as it exists at present among these tribes, appears 
to be mainly a crude, almost childlike attempt to satisfy the 
primary wants of man, especially under the hard conditions 
to which he is subject in the deserts of Central Australia, by 
magically creating everything that a savage stands in need 
of, and food first of all. But to say so is not to affirm that 
this has been the purpose, and the only purpose, of Australian 
totemism from the beginning. That beginning lies far behind 
us in the past, and is therefore necessarily much more obscure 
and uncertain than the function of totemism as a fully de- 
veloped system, to which alone the preceding remarks are 
applicable. 

Our examination of the magical rites performed by the 
Australians for the maintenance of the food supply has 
led us into this digression. It is time to pass to ceremonies 
practised for the same purpose and on the same principles 
by peoples in other parts of the world. 


The Indians of British Columbia live largely upon the 
fish which abound in their seas and rivers. If the fish do 
not come in due season, and the Indians are hungry, a 
Nootka wizard will make an image of a swimming fish and 
put it into the water in the direction from which the fish 
generally appear. This ceremony, accompanied by a prayer 
to the fish to come, will cause them to arrive at once. 
The islanders of Torres Straits use models of dugong and 
turtles to charm dugong and turtle to their destruction.’ 


! Franz Boas, in Sixth Report on the the British Association for 1890). 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 3 A. C. Haddon in Journa o) ine 
45 (separate reprint from the Report of Anthropological Institute, xix. (1890) 
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The Toradjas of Central Celebes believe that things of the 
same sort attract each other by means of their indwelling 
spirits or vital ether. Hence they hang up the jawbones 
of deer and wild pigs in their houses, in order that the 
spirits which animate these bones may draw the living crea- 
tures of the same kind into the path of the hunter. In 
the island of Nias, when a wild pig has fallen into the 
pit prepared for it, the animal is taken out and its back 
is rubbed with nine fallen leaves, in the belief that this will 
make nine more wild pigs fall into the pit, just as the nine 
leaves fell from the tree? In the East Indian islards of 
Saparoea, Haroekoe, and Noessa Laut, when a fisherman is 
about to set a trap for fish in the sea, he looks out for a tree, of 
which the fruit has been much pecked at by birds. From 
such a tree he cuts a stout branch and makes of it the prin- 
cipal post in his fish-trap ; for he believes that just as the tree 
lured many birds to its fruit, so the branch cut from that 
tree will lure many fish to the trap? 

The western tribes of British New Guinea employ a Homoeo. 
charm to aid the hunter in spearing dugong or turtle. A nse! 
small beetle, which haunts coco-nut trees, is placed in the magic in 
hole of the spear-haft into which the spear-head fits. This fm 
is supposed to make the spear-head stick fast in the dugong ` 
or turtle, just as the beetle sticks fast to a man’s skin when 
it bites him.4 When a Cambodian hunter has set his nets and 
P- 427; Reports of the Cambridge collectively. See Dr. N. Adriani, ‘* Me- 


Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Straits, v. 333, 338. 

1 A. C. Kruyt, “Het koppen- 
snellen der Toradja’s,” Verslagen en 
Mededeelingen der konink. Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde, IV. Reeks, III. Deel (Amster- 
dam, 1899), pp. 203 sg. I follow the 
experienced Messrs. N. Adriani and 
A. C. Kruijt (Kruyt) in calling the 
natives of Central Celebes by the name 
of Toradjas, though that name is not 
used by the people themselves, but is 
only applied to them in a derogatory 
sense by the Buginese. It means no 
more than ‘‘inlanders.” The people 
are divided into a number of tribes, 
each with its own name, who speak 
for the most part one language but 
have no common name for themselves 


dedeelingen omtrent de Toradjas van 
Midden - Celebes,” Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 
xliv. (1901) p. 221. 


3 J. W. Thomas, ‘“‘ De jacht op het 
eiland Nias,” Tijdschrift voor /ndische 
Toal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxvi. 
277; 

3 Van Schmid, ‘‘ Aanteekeningen 
nopens de zeden, gewoonten en ge- 
bruiken, benevens de vooroordeelen en 
bijgeloovigheden der bevolking van de 
eilanden Saparoea, Haroekoe, Noessa 
Laut,” Tijdschrift voor Neérlands Indië, 
1843, dl. ii. pp. 601 sg. 

4 B. A. Hely, ‘“ Notes on Totemism, 
etc., among the Westem Tribes,” 
British New Guinea, Annual Report 
Sor 1894-95, P. 56. 
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Homoeo- taken nothing, he strips himself naked, goes some way off, then 
pathic ot strolls up to the net as if he did not see it, lets himself be 


imitative 

— in g caught in it, and cries, “ Hillo ! what’s this? I’m afraid I’m 
m ° 

pae caught.” After that the net is sure to catch game.’ A 


pantomime of the same sort has been acted within living 
memory in our Scottish Highlands. The Rev. James Mac- 
donald, now of Reay in Caithness, tells us that in his boy- 
hood when he was fishing with companions about Loch 
Aline and they had had no bites for a long time, they used 
to make a pretence of throwing one of their fellows over- 
board and hauling him out of the water, as if he were a 
fish ; after that the trout or silloch would begin to nibble, 
according as the boat was on fresh or salt water? Before 
a Carrier Indian goes out to snare martens, he sleeps by 
himself for about ten nights beside the fire with a little stick 
pressed down on his neck. This naturally causes the fall- 
stick of his trap to drop down on the neck of the marten.’ 
Among the Galelareese, who inhabit a district in the northern 
part of Halmahera, a large island to the west of New Guinea, 
it is a maxim that when you are loading your gun to go 
out shooting, you should always put the bullet in your 
mouth before you insert it in the gun; for by so doing you 
practically eat the game that is to be hit by the bullet, 
which therefore cannot possibly miss the mark. A Malay 
who has baited a trap for crocodiles, and is awaiting results, 
is careful in eating his curry always to begin by swallowing 
three lumps of rice successively ; for this helps the bait to 
slide more easily down the crocodile’s throat. He is equally 
scrupulous not to take any bones out of his curry; for, if he 


1 E. Aymonier, “Notes sur les 4 M. J. van Baarda, “‘Fabelen, 


coutumes et croyances superstitieuses 
des Cambodgiens,” Cochinchine fran- 
faise: excursions ef reconnaissances, 
No. 16 (Saigon, 1883), p 157. 

3 James Macdonald, Aeligton and 
Myth (London, 1893), P. 5- 

3 A. G. Morice, ‘* Notes, archaco- 
logical, industrial, and sociological, on 
the Western Dénés,” Transactions of 
the Canadian Institute, iv. (1892-93) 
p- 108; id., An pays de POurs Noir: 
ches les sasevages de la Colombie Britan- 
sigue (Paris and Lyons, 1897), p. 
71. s 


verhalen en overleveringen der Galel- 
areezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch 
Indiz, xiv. (1895) p. 502. As to the 
district of Galela in Halmahera see G. 
Lafond in Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie (Paris), i série, ix. (1838) 
Pp. 77 svg. (where Galeta is tly 
a misprint for Galela); F. S. A. de 
Clercq, Bijdragen tot de Kennis der 
Residentie Ternate (Leyden, 1890), pp 
112 59.5 W. Kü Forschungs- 
reise in ai Molukken und im Borxes 
(Frankfort, 1896), pp. 147 sff- 
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did, it seems clear that the sharp-pointed stick on which the 
bait is skewered would similarly work itself loose, and the 
crocodile would get off with the bait. Hence in these cir- 
cumstances it is prudent for the hunter, before he begins his 
meal, to get somebody else to take the bones out of his 
curry, otherwise he may at any moment have to choose 
between swallowing a bone and losing the crocodile.! 

This last rule is an instance of the things which the Negative 
hunter abstains from doing lest, on the principle that like mse 
produces like, they should spoil his luck. For it is to 
be observed that the system of sympathetic magic is not 
merely composed of positive precepts; it comprises a 
very large number of negative precepts, that is, pro- 
hibitions. It tells you not merely what to do, but also 
what to leave undone. The positive precepts are charms: 
the negative precepts are taboos. In fact the whole doctrine 
of taboo, or at all events a large part of it, would seem to be 
only a special application of sympathetic magic, with its two 


great laws of similarity and contact. 


1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 
300. 
2 The theory that taboo is a negative 
magic was first, I believe, clearly 
formulated by Messrs. Hubert and 
Mauss in their essay, ‘‘ Esquisse d'une 
théorie générale de ia magie,” 
L’ Année Sociologique, vii. (Paris, 1904) 
p. 56. Compare A. van Gennep, 
Tabou et Totémisme a Madagascar 
(Paris, 1904), pp. 19 sgg. I reached 
the same conclusion independently and 
stated it in my Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship (London, 
1905), pp. 52-54, a passage which I 
have substantially reproduced in the 
text. When I wrote it I was unaware 
that the view had been anticipated 
by my friends Messrs. Hubert and 
Mauss. See my note in Man, vi. 
(1906) pp. 55 sg. The view has been 
criticised adversely by my friend Mr. 
R. R. Marett (Zhe Threshold of 
Religion, pp. 85 sgg.). But the differ- 
ence between us seems to be mainly 
one of words; for I regard the sup- 
posed mysterious force, to which he 
gives the Melanesian name of mana, 


` 


Though these laws 


as supplying, so to say, the physical 
basis both of magic and of taboo, while 
the logical basis of both is furnished 
by a misapplication of the laws of the 
association of ideas. And with this 
view Mr. Marett, if I apprehend him 
aright, is to a certain extent in agree- 
ment (see particularly pp. 102 3g., 
113 sg. of his essay). However, in 
deference to his criticisms I have here 
stated the theory in question less abso- 
lutely than I did in my Lectures. As to 
the supposed mysterious force which I 
take to underlie magic and taboo I 
may refer particularly to what I have 
said in Zhe Golden Bough, i. 319- 
322, 343. Im speaking of taboo I 
here refer only to those taboos which 
are protected by magical or religious 
sanctions, not to those of which the 
sanctions are purely civil or legal; 
for I take civil or legal taboos to be 
merely a later extension of magical 
or religious taboos, which form the 
original stock of the institution, See 
my article ‘* Taboo ” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition, vol. xxiii. 
pp. 16, 17. 
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are certainly not formulated in so many words nor even con- 
ccived in the abstract by the savage, they are nevertheless 
implicitly believed by him to regulate the course of nature 
quite independently of human will. He thinks that if he 
acts in a certain way, certain consequences will inevitably 
follow in virtue of one or other of these laws; and if the 
consequences of a particular act appear to him likely to 
prove disagreeable or dangerous, he is naturally careful not 
to act in that way lest he should incur them. In other 
words, he abstains from doing that which, in accordance 
with his mistaken notions of cause and effect, he falsely 
believes would injure him ; in short, he subjects himself to 
a taboo. Thus taboo is so far a negative application of 
practical magic. Positive magic or sorcery says, “ Do this 
in order that so and so may happen.” Negative magic or 
taboo says, “ Do not do this, lest so and so should happen.” 
The aim of positive magic or sorcery is to produce a desired 
event; the aim of negative magic or taboo is to avoid an 
undesirable one. But both consequences, the desirable and 
the undesirable, are supposed to be brought about in 
accordance with the laws of similarity and contact. And 
just as the desired consequence is not really effected by the 
observance of a magical ceremony, so the dreaded consequence 
does not really result from the violation of a taboo. If the 
supposed evil necessarily followed a breach of taboo, the 
taboo would not be a taboo but a precept of morality or 
common sense. It is not a taboo to say, “ Do not put your 
hand in the fire ” ; it is a rule of common sense, because the 
forbidden action entails a real, not an imaginary evil. In 
short, those negative precepts which we call taboo are just as 
vain and futile as those positive precepts which we call 
sorcery. The two things are merely opposite sides or poles 
of one great disastrous fallacy, a mistaken conception of the 
association of ideas. Of that fallacy, sorcery is the positive, 
and taboo the negative pole. If we give the general name 
of magic to the whole erroncous system, both theoretical and 
practical, then taboo may be defined as the negative side of 
practical magic. To put this in tabular form :— 
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Magic 
Theoretical Practical 
(Magic as a pseudo-science) (Magic as a pseudo-art) 


Positive Magic Negative Magic 
or or 
Sorcery Taboo 


I have made these remarks on taboo and its relations to Taboos 
magic because I am about to give some instances of taboos a s 
observed by hunters, fishermen, and others, and I wished to in fishing 
shew that they fall under the head of Sympathetic Magic, re 
being only particular applications of that general theory. principle of 
Thus, it is a rule with the Galelareese that when you Ran 
have caught fish and strung them on a line, you may magic. 
not cut the line through, or next time you go a-fishing 
your fishing-line will be sure to break! Among the Esqui- 
maux of Baffin Land boys are forbidden to play cat’s cradle, 
because if they did so their fingers might in later life 
become entangled in the harpoon-line.2 Here the taboo 
is obviously an application of the law of similarity, which is 
the basis of homoeopathic magic: as the child’s fingers are 
entangled by the string in playing cat’s cradle, so they will 
be entangled by the harpoon-line when he is a man and hunts 
whales. Again, among the Huzuls, who inhabit the wooded spinning 
north-eastern slopes of the Carpathian Mountains, the wife ge 
of a hunter may not spin while her husband is hunting, cases on 
or the game will turn and wind like the spindle, and the a 
hunter will be unable to hit it? Here again the taboo homoeo- 
is clearly derived from the law of similarity. So, too, in —_ 
most parts of ancient Italy women were forbidden by law 
to spin on the highroads as they walked, or even to carry 
their spindles openly, because any such action was believed 


to injure the crops.“ Probably the notion was that the 


1 M. J. van Baarda, in Bijdragen the American Museum of Natural His- 
tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van tory, xv. Part I. (1901) p. 161. 
Nederlandsch Indiz, xlv. (1895) p- 3 R. F. Kaindl, ‘‘Zauberglaube bei 


507. den Huzulen,” Globus, lxxvi. (1899) 
3 F. Boas, “The Eskimo of Baffin. p. 273. 
Land and Iludson Bay,” Bulletin of 4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 28. 
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twirling of the spindle would twirl the corn-stalks and prevent 
them from growing straight. So, too, among the Ainos of 
Saghalien a pregnant woman may not spin nor twist ropes 
for two months before her delivery, because they think 
that if she did so the child’s guts might be entangled 
like the thread! For a like reason in Bilaspore, a district 
of India, when the chief men of a village meet in council, 
no one present should twirl a spindle; for they think that 
if such a thing were to happen, the discussion, like the 
spindle, would move in a circle and never be wound up. In 
the East Indian islands of Saparoea, Haroekoe, and Noessa 
Laut, any one who comes to the house of a hunter must walk 
straight in; he may not loiter at the door, for were he to 
do so, the game would in like manner stop in front of the 
hunter’s snares and then turn back, instead of being caught 
in the trap® For a similar reason it is a rule with the 
Toradjas of Central Celebes that no one may stand or loiter 
on the ladder of a house where there is a pregnant woman, 
for such delay would retard the birth of the child;* and in 
various parts of Sumatra the woman herself in these circum- 
stances is forbidden to stand at the door or on the top rung 
of the house-ladder under pain of suffering hard labour for 
her imprudence in neglecting so elementary a precaution.’ 
Malays engaged in the search for camphor eat their food 
dry and take care not to pound their salt fine. The reason 
is that the camphor occurs in the form of small grains 

1? B. Pilsudski, ‘‘ Schwangerhaft, 
Entbindung und Fehlgeburt bei den 


Bewohnern der Insel Sachalin,” An- 
thropos, v. (1910) p. 763. 


schappelijk leven van den Poso-Alfoer,” 
Mededeclingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, x), 
(1896) pp. 262 sg; éd. 86. xliv. 


3 Rev, E. M. Gordon, in Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, New Series, i. (1905) p. 185; 
id., Indian Folk Tales (London, 1908), 
pp. 82 sg. 

3 Van Schmid, ‘ Aanteekeningen 
nopens de zeden, gewoonten en gebrui- 
ken, benevens de vooroordeelen en 
bijgeloovigheden der bevolking van de 
eilanden Saparoea, Haroekoe, Noessa 
Laut,” Tijdschrift voor Neérlands Indië, 
1843, dl. ii. p. 604. 


* A. C. Krijt, “Een en ander 
aangaande het geestelijk en maat- 


(1900) p. 235. 

6 C. Snouck Hurgronje, De Atjehers 
(Batavia and Leyden, 1893-94), i 
409; E. A. Klerks, ‘‘ Geographisch en 
ethnographisch opstal over de land- 
schappen Korintje, Sérampas en Soen- 
gai Ténang,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land. en Volkenkunde, xxxix. 
(1897) p. 73; J. C. van Eerde, ‘* Een 
huwelijk bij de Minangkabausche 
Maliers,” #6. xliv. (1901) pp. 490 sg. ; 
M. Joustra, “ Het leven, de zeden en 
gewoonten der Bataks,” Mededeelingen 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling. 
genootschap, xlvi. (1902) p. 406. 
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deposited in the cracks of the trunk of the camphor-tree. camphor 
Accordingly it seems plain to the Malay that if, while seek- ae ~ 
ing for camphor, he were to eat his salt finely ground, the of homoeo 
camphor would be found also in fine grains; whereas by -= 
eating his salt coarse he ensures that the grains of the cam- 

phor will also be large? (Camphor hunters in Borneo use 

the leathery sheath of the leaf-stalk of the Penang palm 

as a plate for food, and during the whole of the expedition 

they will never wash the plate, for fear that the camphor 
might dissolve and disappear from the crevices of the tree.? 
Apparently they think that to wash their plates would be 

to wash out the camphor crystals from the trees in which 

they are imbedded. In Laos, a province of Siam, a Taboos 
rhinoceros hunter will not wash himself for fear that as 2 mel 
consequence the wounds inflicted on the rhinoceros might on the 
not be mortal, and that the animal might disappear in PrmciPle | 
one of the caves full of water in the mountains.’ The pathic 
chief product of some parts of Laos is lac. This is a ®~ 
resinous gum exuded by a red insect on the young branches 

of trees, to which the little creatures have to be attached by 

hand. All who engage in the business of gathering the 

gum abstain from washing themselves and especially from 
cleansing their heads, lest by removing the parasites from 

their hair they should detach the other insects from the 
boughs. Some of the Brazilian Indians would never bring 

a slaughtered deer into their hut without first hamstringing it, 
believing that if they failed to do so, they and their children 

would never be able to run down their enemies.’ Apparently 

they thought that by hamstringing the animal they at the same 

stroke deprived their foemen of the use of their legs. No 
Arikara Indian would break a marrow bone in a hut; for 


1 H, Lake and H. J. Kelsall, ‘* The 4 E., Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos 
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they think that were he to do so their horses would break 
their legs in the prairie! Again, a Blackfoot Indian who has 
set a trap for eagles, and is watching it, would not eat rosebuds 
on any account; for he argues that if he did so, and an eagle 
alighted near the trap, the rosebuds in his own stomach 
would make the bird itch, with the result that instead of 
swallowing the bait the eagle would merely sit and scratch 
himself. Following this train of thought the eagle hunter 
also refrains from using an awl when he is looking after 
his snares ; for surely if he were to scratch with an awl, the 
eagles would scratch him. The same disastrous consequence 
would follow if his wives and children at home used an awl 
while he is out after eagles, and accordingly they are for- 
bidden to handle the tool in his absence for fear of putting 
him in bodily danger.’ 
Homoeo- All the foregoing taboos being based on the law of simi- 
pathic aq larity may be called homoeopathic taboos. The Cholones, 
contagious an Indian tribe of eastern Peru, make use of poisoned 
taboos. arrows in the chase, but there are some animals, such as 
armadillos, certain kinds of falcons, and a species of vulture, 
which they would on no account shoot at with these weapons. 
For they believe that between the poisoned arrows which 
they use and the supply of poison at home there exists a 
sympathetic relation of such a sort that if they shot at 
any of these creatures with poisoned shafts, all the poison at 
home would be spoilt, which would be a great loss to them.’ 
Here the exact train of thought is not clear; but we 
may suppose that the animals in question are believed to 
possess a power of counteracting and annulling the effect of 
the poison, and that consequently if they are touched by it, 
all the poison, including the store of it at home, would be 
robbed of its virtue. However that may be, it is plain that 
the superstition rests on the law of contact, on the notion, 
namely, that things which have once been in contact remain 
sympathetically in contact with each other always. The 
poison with which the hunter wounds an animal has once 


1 Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, Resse Tales (London, 1893), pp. 237, 238. 
in das innere Nord- America, ii. 3 E, Poeppig, Reise in Chile, Peru 
247. und auf dem Amasonenstrome (Leipsic, 
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been in contact with the store of poison at home ; hence 
if the poison in the wound loses its venom, so necessarily 
will all the poison at home. These may be called con- 
tagious taboos. 

Among the taboos observed by savages none perhaps Foods 
are more numerous or important than the prohibitions to ea 
certain foods, and of such prohibitions many are demonstrably principle 
derived from the law of similarity and are accordingly oe 
examples of negative magic. Just as the savage eats many magic. 
animals or plants in order to acquire certain desirable 
qualities with which he believes them to be endowed, so he 
avoids eating many other animals and plants lest he should 
acquire certain undesirable qualities with which he believes 
them to be infected. In eating the former he practises 
positive magic ; in abstaining from the latter he practises 
negative magic. Many examples of such positive magic will 
meet us later on ;' here I will give a few instances of such 
negative magic or taboo. For example, in Madagascar Malagasy 
soldiers are forbidden to eat a number of foods lest on the ee 
principle of homoeopathic magic they should be tainted by on the 
certain dangerous or undesirable properties which are sup- Pppciple 
posed to inhere in these particular viands. Thus they may pathic 
not taste hedgehog, “as it is feared that this animal, from its ™"*"~ 
propensity of coiling up into a ball when alarmed, will 
impart a timid shrinking disposition to those who partake of 
it.” Again, no soldier should eat an ox’s knee, lest like an 
ox he should become weak in the knees and unable to 
march. Further, the warrior should be careful to avoid 
partaking cf a cock that has died fighting or anything that 
has been speared to death ; and no male animal may on any 
account be killed in his house while he is away at the wars, 

For it seems obvious that if he were to eat a cock that had 
died fighting, he would himself be slain on the field of battle ; 
if he were to partake of an animal that had been speared, he 
would be speared himself; if a male animal were killed in 
his house during his absence, he would himself be killed in 
like manner and perhaps at the same instant, Further, the 
Malagasy soldier must eschew kidneys, because in the 
Malagasy language the word for kidney is the same as that 


1 Meanwhile I may refer the reader to The Golden Bough, ii. 353 sgg. ` 
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for “shot”; so shot he would certainly be if he ate a 
kidney. Again, a Caffre has been known to refuse to eat 
two mice caught at the same time in one trap, alleging that 
were he to do so his wife would give birth to twins ; yet the 
same man would eat freely of mice if they were caught 
singly.” Clearly he imagined that if he ate the two mice he 
would be infected with the virus of doublets and would com- 
municate the infection to his wife. Amongst the Zulus 
there are many foods which are similarly forbidden on 
homoeopathic principles. It may be well to give some 
specimens of these prohibitions as they have been described 
by the Zulus themselves. “There is among the black men,” 
they say, “the custom of abstaining from certain foods. If 
a cow has the calf taken from her dead, and the mother too 
dies before the calf is taken away, young people who have 
never had a child abstain from the flesh of that cow. I do 
not mean to speak of girls; there is not even a thought of 
whether they can eat it ; for it is said that the cow will produce 
a similar evil among the women, so that one of them will be 
like the cow when she is in childbirth, be unable to give 
birth, like the cow, and die together with her child. On this 
account, therefore, the flesh of such a cow is abstained from. 
Further, pig’s flesh is not eaten by girls on any account ; for 
it is an ugly animal ; its mouth is ugly, its snout is long ; 
therefore girls do not eat it, thinking if they eat it, a 
resemblance to the pig will appear among their children. 
They abstain from it on that account. There are many 
things which are abstained from among black people through 
fear of bad resemblance ; for it is said there was a person who 
once gave birth to an elephant, and a horse ; but we do not 
know if that is true ; but they are now abstained from on 
that account, through thinking that they will produce an 
evil resemblance if eaten; and the elephant is said to 
produce an evil resemblance, for when it is killed many 
parts of its body resemble those of a female ; its breasts, for 
instance, are just like those of a woman. Young people, 


1 H. F. Standing, ‘‘ Malagasy fady,” arivo, 1896), p. 261. 
Antananarivo Annual and Madagascar 3 Dudley Kidd, Savage Chésanooe 
Magazine, vol. ii. (reprint of the second (London, 1906), p. 48. 
four numbers, 1881-1884) (Antanan- 
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therefore, fear to eat it ; it is only eaten on account of famine, 
when there is no food ; and each of the young women say, 
‘It is no matter if I do give birth to an elephant and live ; 
that is better than not to give birth to it, and die of famine? 
So it is eaten from mere necessity. Another thing which is 
abstained from is the entrails of cattle. Men do not eat 
them, because they are afraid if they eat them, the enemy 
will stab them in the bowels. Young men do not eat them ; 
they are eaten by old people. Another thing which is not 
eaten is the under lip of a bullock ; for it is said, a young 
person must not eat it, for it will produce an evil resemblance 
in the child ; the lip of the child will tremble continually, 
for the lower lip of a bullock moves constantly. They do 
not therefore eat it; for if a child of a young person is seen 
with its mouth trembling, it is said, ‘It was injured by its 
father, who ate the lower lip of a bullock.’ Also another 
thing which is abstained from is that portion of the paunch of 
a bullock which is called umtala ; for the umtala has no villi, 
it has no pile; it is merely smooth and hard. It is there- 
fore said, if it is eaten by young people, their children will be 
born without hair, and their heads will be bare like a man’s 
knee. It is therefore abstained from.” ! 

The reader may have observed that in some of the fore- Magical 
going examples of taboos the magical influence is supposed ‘PY 
to operate at considerable distances ; thus among the Black- 
feet Indians the wives and children of an eagle hunter are 
forbidden to use an awl during his absence, lest the eagles 
should scratch the distant husband and father ;? and again 
no male animal may be killed in the house of a Malagasy 
soldier while he is away at the wars, lest the killing of the 
animal should entail the killing of the man? This belief in 
the sympathetic influence exerted on each other by persons 
or things at a distance is of the essence of magic. Whatever 
doubts science may entertain as to the possibility of action 
at a distance, magic has none ; faith in telepathy is one of 
its first principles. A modern advocate of the influence of 
mind upon mind ata distance would have no diffculty in 


1 H. Callaway, Nursery Tales, pp. 280-282. 
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convincing a savage; the savage believed in it long ago, 
and what is more, he acted on his belief with a logical 
consistency such as his civilised brother in the faith has not 
yet, so far as I am aware, exhibited in his conduct. For the 
savage is convinced not only that magical ceremonies affect 
persons and things afar off, but that the simplest acts of 
daily life may do so too. Hence on important occasions 
the behaviour of friends and relations at a distance is often 
regulated by a more or less elaborate code of rules, the 
neglect of which by the one set of persons would, it is sup- 
posed, entail misfortune or even death on the absent ones. 
In particular when a party of men are out hunting or 
fighting, their kinsfolk at home are often expected to do 
certain things or to abstain from doing certain others, for the 
sake of ensuring the safety and success of the distant 
hunters or warriors. I will now give some instances of this 
magical telepathy both in its positive and in its negative 
aspect. 

In Laos when an elephant hunter is starting for the 
chase, he warns his wife not to cut her hair or oil her body 
in his absence; for if she cut her hair the elephant would 
burst the toils, if she oiled herself it would slip through 
them. When a Dyak village has turned out to hunt wild 
pigs in the jungle, the people who stay at home may not 
touch oil or water with their hands during the absence of 
their friends ; for if they did so, the hunters would all be 
“butter-fingered”” and the prey would slip through their 
hands.? In setting out to look for the rare and precious 
eagle-wood on the mountains, Cham peasants enjoin their 
wives, whom they leave at home, not to scold or quarrel in 
their absence, for such domestic brawls would lead to their 
husbands being rent in pieces by bears and tigers? A 
Hottentot woman whose husband is out hunting must do 
one of two things all the time he is away. Either she must 
light a fire and keep it burning till he comes back ; or if 
she does not choose to do that, she must go to the water 

1 E. Aymonier, Motes sur le Laos, British North Borneo, i. 430. 
pp. 25 s9. ; id., Voyage dans le Laos 
(Paris, 1895-97), i. 62, 63. 3 E. Aymonier, “ Les Tchames et 
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and continue to splash it about on the ground. When 
she is tired with throwing the water about, her place may be 
taken by her servant, but the exercise must in any case be 
kept up without cessation. To cease splashing the water 
or to let the fire out would be equally fatal to the husband’s 
prospect of a successful bag? In Yule Island, Torres 
Straits, when the men are gone to fetch sago, a fire is lit and 
carefully kept burning the whole time of their absence ; for 
the people believe that if it went out the voyagers would 
fare ill? At the other end of the world the Lapps 
similarly object to extinguish a brand in water while any 
members of the family are out fishing, since to do so 
would spoil their luck.’ 


Among the Koniags of Alaska a traveller once observed Telepathy 


a young woman lying wrapt in a bearskin in the corner 


in hunting 
among the 


of a hut. On asking whether she were ill, he learned Koniags, 


that her husband was out whale-fishing, and that until 


Esquimaux 
and 


his return she had to lie fasting in order to ensure a Californias 


good catch. Among the Esquimaux of Alaska similar 
notions prevail. The women during the whaling season 
remain in comparative idleness, as it is considered not good 
for them to sew while the men are out in the boats. 
If during this period any garments should need to be 
repaired, the women must take them far back out of sight 
of the sea and mend them there in little tents in which just 
one person can sit. And while the crews are at sea no 
work should be done at home which would necessitate 
pounding or hewing or any kind of noise; and in the huts 
of men who are away in the boats no work of any kind 
whatever should be carried onë When the Esquimaux of 
Aivilik and Iglulik are away hunting on the ice, the bedding 
may not be raised up, because they think that to do so 
would cause the ice to crack and drift off, and so the men 
might be lost. And among these people in the winter, 


2 Th. Hahn, 7suni-\|Goam(London, Societatis Scientiarum Fenntcae, iw. 
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when the new moon appears, boys must run cut of the 
snow-house, take a handful of snow, and put it into the 
kettle. It is believed that this helps the hunter to capture 
the seal and to bring it home When the Maidu Indians 
of California were engaged in driving deer into the snares 
which they had prepared for them, and which consisted of 
fences stretched from tree to tree, the women and children 
who were left behind in the village had to observe a variety 
of regulations. The women had to keep quiet and spend 
much of the time indoors, and children might not romp, 
shout, jump over things, kick, run, fall down, or throw 
stones. If these rules were broken, it was believed that the 
deer would become unmanageable and would jump the 
fence, so that the whole drive would be unsuccessful.” 

While a Gilyak hunter is pursuing the game in the 
forest, his children at home are forbidden to make drawings 
on wood or on sand; for they fear that if the children did 
so, the paths in the forest would become as perplexed as 
the lines in the drawings, so that the hunter might lose his 
way and never return. A Russian political prisoner once 
taught some Gilyak children to read and write; but their 
parents forbade them to write when any of their fathers 
was away from home; for it seemed to them that writing 
was a peculiarly complicated form of drawing, and they 
stood aghast at the idea of the danger to which such a 
drawing would expose the hunters out in the wild woods.’ 
Among the Jukagirs of north-eastern Siberia, when a young 
man is out hunting, his unmarried sister at home may not look 
at his footprints nor eat certain parts of the game killed by him. 
If she leaves the house while he is absent at the chase, she must 
keep her eyes fixed on the ground, and may not speak of 
the chase nor ask any questions about itt When a Nuba of 
north-eastern Africa goes to El Obeid for the first time, he 
tells his wife not to wash or oil herself and not to wear pearls 
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round her neck during his absence, because by doing so she 
would draw down on him the most terrible misfortunes.? 
When Bushmen are out hunting, any bad shots they may 
make are set down to such causes as that the children at 
home are playing on the men’s beds or the like, and the 
wives who allow such things to happen are blamed for their 
husbands’ indifferent marksmanship. 

Elephant-hunters in East Africa believe that, if their Telepathy 
wives prove unfaithful in their absence, this gives the ng 
elephant power over his pursuer, who will accordingly be disastrous 
killed or severely wounded. Hence if a hunter hears of ain. 
his wife’s misconduct, he abandons the chase and returns fidelity. 
home. If a Wagogo hunter is unsuccessful, or is attacked 
by a lion, he attributes it to his wife’s misbehaviour at 
home, and returns to her in great wrath. While he is 
away hunting, she may not let any one pass behind her 
or stand in front of her as she sits; and she must lie 
on her face in bed.“ The Moxos Indians of eastern 
Bolivia thought that if a hunters wife was unfaithful 
to him in his absence he would be bitten by a serpent 
or a jaguar. Accordingly, if such an accident happened 
to him, it was sure to entail the punishment, and often 
the death, of the woman, whether she was innocent or 
guilty. An Aleutian hunter of sea-otters thinks that he 
cannot kill a single animal if during his absence from home 
his wife should be unfaithful or his sister unchaste.° 

The Huichol Indians of Mexico treat as a demi-god a Telepathy 
species of cactus which throws the eater into a state of ecstasy. aae ir 
The plant does not grow in their country, and has to be fetched the sacred 
every year by men who make a journey of forty-three days for ° 
the purpose. Meanwhile the wives at home contribute to the 
safety of their absent husbands by never walking fast, much 
less running, while the men are on the road. They also do 
their best to ensure the benefits which, in the shape of rain, 
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good crops, and so forth, are expected to flow from the 
sacred mission. With this intention they subject themselves 
to severe restrictions like those imposed upon their husbands 
During the whole of the time which elapses till the festival 
of the cactus is held, neither party washes except on certain 
occasions, and then only with water brought from the 
distant country where the holy plant grows. They also fast 
much, eat no salt, and are bound to strict continence. Any 
one who breaks this law is punished with illness, and, more- 
over, jeopardises the result which all are striving for. 
Health, luck, and life are to be gained by gathering the 
cactus, the gourd of the God of Fire; but inasmuch as the 
pure fire cannot benefit the impure, men and women must 
not only remain chaste for the time being, but must also 
purge themselves from the taint of past sin. Hence four 
days after the men have started the women gather and 
confess to Grandfather Fire with what men they have been 
in love from childhood till now. They may not omit a 
single one, for if they did so the men would not find a 
single cactus. So to refresh their memories each one 
prepares a string with as many knots as she has had 
lovers. This she brings to the temple, and, standing before 
the fire, she mentions aloud all the men she has scored on 
her string, name after name. Having ended her confession, 
she throws the string into the fire, and when the god has 
consumed it in his pure flame, her sins are forgiven her and 
she departs in peace. From now on the women are averse 
even to letting men pass near them. The cactus-seekers 
themselves make in like manner a clean breast of all their 
frailties. For every peccadillo they tie a knot on a string, and 
after they have “talked to all the five winds” they deliver 
the rosary of their sins to the leader, who burns it in the fire.’ 

Many of the indigenous tribes of Sarawak are firmly 
persuaded that were the wives to commit adultery while 
their husbands are searching for camphor in the jungle, 
the camphor obtained by the men would evaporate.’ 


1 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 2 For this information I am indebted 
ii. 126 sgg. ; as to the sacred cactus, to Dr. C. Hose, formerly Resident 
which the Indians call Aikuli, see id. Magistrate of the Baram district, 
L 357 sgg. A Sarawak. 
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Husbands can discover, by certain knots in the tree, when 

their wives are unfaithful; and it is said that in former days 
many women were killed by jealous husbands on no better 
evidence than that of these knots. Further, the wives dare 

not touch a comb while their husbands are away collecting 

the camphor ; for if they did so, the interstices between the 
fibres of the tree, instead of being filled with the precious 
crystals, would be empty like the spaces between the teeth 

of a comb. While men of the Toaripi or Motumotu tribe Telepathy 
of eastern New Guinea are away hunting, fishing, fighting, cakes” 
or on any long journey, the people who remain at home and 
must observe strict chastity, and may not let the fire go out, "%8 
Those of them who stay in the men’s club-houses must 
further abstain from eating certain foods and from touching 
anything that belongs to others. A breach of these rules 
might, it is believed, entail the failure of the expedition? 
Among the tribes of Geelvink Bay, in north-western New Telepathy 
Guinea, when the men are gone on a long journey, as to New 
Ceram or Tidore, the wives and sisters left at home sing to 

the moon, accompanying the lay with the booming music of 
gongs. The singing takes place in the afternoons, be- 
ginning two or three days before the new moon, and lasting 

for the same time after it. If the silver sickle of the moon ` 

is seen in the sky, they raise a loud cry of joy. Asked why 

they do so, they answer, “ Now we see the moon, and so do 

our husbands, and now we know that they are well; if we 

did not sing, they would be sick or some other misfortune 
would befall them.”® On nights when the moon is at the 

full the natives of Doreh, in north-western New Guinea, go 

out fishing on the lagoons. Their mode of proceeding is 

to poison the water with the pounded roots of a certain 
plant which has a powerful narcotic effect; the fish are 
stunned by it, and so easily caught. While the men are at 

work on the moonlit water, the people on the shore must 
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keep as still as death with their eyes fixed on the fishermen ; 
but no woman with child may be among them, for if she 
were there and looked at the water, the poison would at 
once lose its effect and the fish would escape.’ In the Kei 
Islands, to the south-west of New Guinea, as soon as a vessel 
that is about to sail for a distant port has been launched, 
the part of the beach on which it lay is covered as speedily 
as possible with palm branches, and becomes sacred. No 
one may thenceforth cross that spot till the ship comes 
home. To cross it sooner would cause the vessel to perish.’ 
Moreover, all the time that the voyage lasts three or four 
young girls, specially chosen for the duty, are supposed 
to remain in sympathetic connexion with the mariners 
and to contribute by their behaviour to the safety and 
success of the voyage. On no account, except for the 
most necessary purpose, may they quit the room that 
has been assigned to them. More than that, so long as 
the vessel is believed to be at sea they must remain abso- 
lutely motionless, crouched on their mats with their hands 
clasped between their knees. They may not turn their 
heads to the left or to the right or make any other move- 
ment whatsoever. If they did, it would cause the boat 
to pitch and toss; and they may not eat any sticky stuff, 
such as rice boiled in coco-nut milk, for the stickiness 
of the food would clog the passage of the boat through 
the water. When the sailors are supposed to have reached 
their destination, the strictness of these rules is somewhat 
relaxed ; but during the whole time that the voyage lasts 
the girls are forbidden to eat fish which have sharp bones 
or stings, such as the sting-ray, lest their friends at sea 
should be involved in sharp, stinging trouble.* 

Where beliefs like these prevail as to the sympathetic con- 
nexion between friends at a distance, we need not wonder 
that above everything else war, with its stern yet stirring 
appeal to some of the deepest and tenderest of human 


1 H. von Rosenberg, Der malayi- 
sche Archipel (Leipsic, 1878), pp. 453, 
462. 

2 C. M. Pieyte, ‘* Ethnographische 
Beschrijving der Kel-Eilanden,” 7yAr- 
whrit van het Nederiandsch Aardrijks- 


kundig Genoctschap, Tweede Serie, 2. 
(1393) p. 831. 

3 H. Geurtjens, “ Le Cérémonial des 
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emotions, should quicken in the anxious relations left behind 

a desire to turn the sympathetic bond to the utmost account 

for the benefit of the dear ones who may at any moment be 
fighting and dying far away. Hence, to secure an end so 
natural and laudable, friends at home are apt to resort to 
devices which will strike us as pathetic or ludicrous, accord- 

ing as we consider thcir object or the means adopted to 
effect it. Thus in some districts of Borneo, when a Dyak is Telepathy 
out head-hunting, his wife or, if he is unmarried, his sister — ie 
must wear a sword day and night in order that he may Dyaks. 
always be thinking of his weapons; and she may not sleep 
during the day nor go to bed bcfore two in the morning, 

lest her husband or brother should thereby be surprised in 

his sleep by an enemy.' In other parts of Borneo, when the 

men are away on a warlike expedition, their mats are spread 

in their houses just as if they were at home, and the fires are 

kept up till late in the evening and lighted again before dawn, 

in order that the men may not be cold. Further, the roofing 

of the house is opened before daylight to prevent the distant 
husbands, brothers, and sons from sleeping too late, and so 
being surprised by the enemy.’ While a Malay of the Penin- 

sula is away at the wars, his pillows and sleeping-mat at home 

must be kept rolled up. If any one else were to use them, 

the absent warrior’s courage would fail and disaster would 
befall him. His wife and children may not have their hair 

cut in his absence, nor may he himself have his hair shorn.’ 

Among the Sea Dyaks of Banting in Sarawak the Telepathy 
women strictly observe an elaborate code of rules while i 7 
the men are away fighting. Some of the rules are negative Sea Dyaks 
and some are positive, but all alike are based on the prin- 
ciples of magical homoeopathy and telepathy. Amongst 
them are the following. The women must wake very 
early in the morning and open the windows as soon as 
it is light; otherwise thcir absent husbands will oversleep 
themselves. The women may not oil their hair, or the men 
will slip. The women may neither sleep nor doze by day, 

1 J. C. E. Tromp, “ De Ramhai en of Borneo,” Journal of the Anthreto- 
Sı Dajaks,” Tijdschrift voor logical ZJnstitute, xxii. (1893, p. 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 
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or the men will be drowsy on the march. The women 
must cook and scatter popcorn on the verandah every 
morning; so will the men be agile in their movements. 
The rooms must be kept very tidy, all boxes being placed 
near the walls; for if any one were to stumble over them, 
the absent husbands would fall and be at the mercy of the 
foe. At every meal a little rice must be left in the pot 
and put aside ; so will the men far away always have some- 
thing to eat and need never go hungry. On no account may 
the women sit at the loom till their legs grow cramped, 
otherwise their husbands will likewise be stiff in their joints 
and unable to rise up quickly or to run away from the 
foe. So in order to keep their husband’s joints supple the 
women often vary their labours at the loom by walking up 
and down the verandah. Further, they may not cover up 
their faces, or the men would not be able to find their way 
through the tall grass or jungle. Again, the women may 
not sew with a needle, or the men will tread on the sharp 
spikes set by the enemy in the path. Should a wife prove 
unfaithful while her husband is away, he will lose his life 
in the enemy’s country. Some years ago all these rules 
and more were observed by the women of Banting, while 
their husbands were fighting for the English against rebels. 
But alas! these tender precautions availed them little; for 
many a man, whose faithful wife was keeping watch and 
ward for him at home, found a soldier’s grave." 

Among the Shans of Burma the wife of an absent 
warrior has to observe certain rules. Every fifth day she 
rests and does no work. She fills an earthen goblet with 
water to the brim and puts flowers into it every day. If 
the water sinks or the flowers fade, it is an omen of death. 
Moreover, she may not sleep on her husband’s bed during 
his absence, but she sweeps the bedding clean and lays it 
out every night? In the island of Timor, while war is being 
waged, the high-priest never quits the temple; his food is 
brought to him or cooked inside; day and night he must 
keep the fire burning, for if he were to let it die out, 
disaster would befall the warriors and would continue so 


1 Mrs, Hewitt, ‘“ Some Sea-Dayak 2 Indian Antiqguary, xxi. (1892) p 
Tabus,” Man, viii. (1908) pp. 186 sg, 120. 
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long as the hearth was cold. Moreover, he must drink 
only hot water during the time the army is absent; for 
every draught of cold water would damp the spirits of 
the people, so that they could not vanquish the enemy.’ 
Among the Toradjas of Central Celebes, when a party 
of men is out hunting for heads, the villagers who stay at 
home, and especially the wives of the head-hunters, have to 
observe certain rules in order not to hinder the absent men 
at their task. In the first place, the entrance to the /odo or 
spirit-house is shut. For the spirits of their fathers, who 
live in that house, are now away with the warriors, watching 
over and guarding them; and if any one entered their 
house in their absence they would hear the noise and return 
and be very angry at being thus called back from the 
campaign. Moreover, the people at home have to keep 
the house tidy: the sleeping-mats of the absent men must 
be hung on beams, not rolled up as if they were to be away 
a long time: their wives and next-of-kin may not quit the 
house at night: every night a light burns in the house, and 
a fire must be kept up constantly at the foot of the house- 
ladder: garments, turbans, and head-dresses may not be laid 
aside at night, for if the turban or head-dress were put off 
the warrior’s turban might drop from his head in the battle ; 
and the wives may sew no garments. When the spirit of 
the head-hunter returns home in his sleep (which is the 
Toradja expression for a soldier’s dream) he must find 
everything there in good order and nothing that could vex 
him. By the observance of these rules, say the Toradijas, 
the souls of the head-hunters are “covered” or protected. 
And in order to make them strong, that they may not soon 
grow weary, rice is strewed morning and evening on the 
floor of the house. The women too go about constantly 
with a certain plant of which the pods are so light and 
feathery that they are easily watted by the wind, for that 
helps to make the men nimble-footed.* 


1 H, O. Forbes, “On some Tribes der Toradja’s van Midden-Ceieves, en 
of the Island of Timor,” Journal of zijne beteekenis,” Verstayen en Mede- 
the Anthropological Institute, xiii.  deelingen der konink. Akademie van 
(1884) p. 414. Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 

IV. Reeks, III. Deel (Amsterdam, 
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When Galelareese men are going away to war, they 
are accompanied down to the boats by the women. But 
after the leave-taking is over, the women, in returning to 
their houses, must be careful not to stumble or fall, and 
in the house they may neither be angry nor lift up weapons 
against each other; otherwise the men will fall and be 
killed in battle.’ Similarly, we saw that among the Chams 
domestic brawls at home are supposed to cause the searcher 
for eagle-wood to fall a prey to wild beasts on the mountains.” 
Further, Galelareese women may not lay down the chop- 
ping knives in the house while their husbands are at the 
wars ; the knives must always be hung up on hooks.’ The 
reason for the rule is not given; we may conjecture that 
it is a fear lest, if the chopping knives were laid down by 
the women at home, the men would be apt to lay down 
their weapons in the battle or at other inopportune moments. 
In the Kei Islands, when the warriors have departed, the 
women return indoors and bring out certain baskets con- 
taining fruits and stones. These fruits and stones they 
anoint and place on a board, murmuring as they do so, “O 
lord sun, moon, let the bullets rebound from our husbands, 
brothers, betrothed, and other relations, just as raindrops 
rebound from these objects which are smeared with oil.” As 
soon as the first shot is heard, the baskets are put aside, and 
the women, seizing their fans, rush out of the houses. Then, 
waving their fans in the direction of the enemy, they run 
through the village, while they sing, “O golden fans! let 
our bullets hit, and those of the enemy miss.”* In this 
custom the ceremony of anointing stones, in order that 
the bullets may recoil from the men like raindrops from 
the stones, is a piece of pure homoeopathic or imitative 
magic; but the prayer to the sun, that he will be pleased 
to give effect to the charm, is a religious and perhaps 
later addition. The waving of the fans seems to be a 
charm to direct the bullets towards or away from their 


1 M. J. van Baarda, “ Fabelen, 3 M. J. van Baarda, he. 
verhalen en overleveringen der Galel- 4 C. M. Pleyte, ‘ Ethnographische 
areezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- Beschrijving der Kei-Eilanden,” Tijd- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indië, schrift van het Nederlandsch Aardrijks. 
xiv. (1895) p. 507. kundig Genootschap, Tweede Serie, x 
2 See above, p. 120. (1893) p. 805. 
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mark, according as they are discharged from the guns of 
friends or foes. 

An old historian of Madagascar informs us that “ while Telepathy 
the men are at the wars, and until their return, the women ce ii 
and girls cease not day and night to dance, and neither lie Malagasy. 
down nor take food in their own houses. And although 
they are very voluptuously inclined, they would not for 
anything in the world have an intrigue with another man 
while their husband is at the war, believing firmly that if 
that happened, their husband would be either killed or 
wounded. They believe that by dancing they impart 
strength, courage, and good fortune to their husbands ; 
accordingly during such times they give themselves no rest, 
and this custom they observe very religiously.” ! Similarly 
a traveller of the seventeenth century writes that in Mada- 
gascar “when the man is in battle or under march, the wife 
continually dances and sings, and will not sleep or eat in 
her own house, nor admit of the use of any other man, 
unless she be desirous to be rid of her own ; for they enter- 
tain this opinion among them, that if they suffer themselves 
to be overcome in an intestin war at home, their husbands 
must suffer for it, being ingaged in a forreign expedition ; 
but, on the contrary, if they behave themselves chastely, and 
dance lustily, that then their husbands, by some certain 
sympathetical operation, will be able to vanquish all their 
combatants.”? We have seen that among hunters in various 
parts of the world the infidelity of the wife at home is 
believed to have a disastrous effect on her absent husband. 
In the Babar Archipelago, and among the Wagogo of East 
Africa, when the men are at the wars the women at home are 
bound to chastity, and in the Babar Archipelago they must 
fast besides. Under similar circumstances in the islands of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor the women and children are forbidden to 
remain inside of the houses and to twine thread or weave. 


1 De Flacourt, Histoire de la Grande have copied from De Flacourt. 
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Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast the 
wives of men who are away with the army paint themselves 
white, and adorn their persons with beads and charms. On 
the day when a battle is expected to take place, they run 
about armed with guns, or sticks carved to look like guns, 
and taking green paw-paws (fruits shaped somewhat like a 
melon), they hack them with knives, as if they were chopping 
off the heads of the foe.’ The pantomime is no doubt merely 
an imitative charm, to enable the men to do to the enemy as 
the women do to the paw-paws. In the West African town 
of Framin, while the Ashantee war was raging some years 
ago, Mr. Fitzgerald Marriott saw a dance performed by 
women whose husbands had gone as carriers to the war. 
They were painted white and wore nothing but a short 
petticoat. At their head was a shrivelled old sorceress in 
a very short white petticoat, her black hair arranged in a 
sort of long projecting horn, and her black face, breasts, 
arms, and legs profusely adorned with white circles and 
crescents. All carried long white brushes made of buffalo 
or horse tails, and as they danced they sang, “Our husbands 
have gone to Ashanteeland ; may they sweep their enemies 
off the face of the earth!” Among the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia, when the men were on the war-path, 
the women performed dances at frequent intervals. These 
dances were believed to ensure the success of the expedition. 
The dancers flourished their knives, threw long sharp-pointed 
sticks forward, or drew sticks with hooked ends repeatedly 
backward and forward. Throwing the sticks forward was 
symbolic of piercing or warding off the enemy, and drawing 
them back was symbolic of drawing their own men from 
danger. The hook at the end of the stick was particularly 
well adapted to serve the purpose of a life-saving apparatus. 
The women always pointed their weapons towards the 
enemy’s country. They painted their faces red and sang 
as they danced, and they prayed to the weapons to preserve 
their husbands and help them to kill many foes. Some had 


1 A. B. Ellis, Zhe Zsht-speaking 17 (reprinted from Ars guatuor Corona- 
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eagle-down stuck on the points of their sticks. When the 

dance was over, these weapons were hidden. If a woman 
whose husband was at the war thought she saw hair or a 

piece of a scalp on the weapon when she took it out, she 

knew that her husband had killed an enemy. But if she 

saw a stain of blood on it, she knew he was wounded or 
dead? When the men of the Yuki tribe of Indians in 
California were away fighting, the women at home did 

not sleep; they danced continually in a circle, chanting 

and waving leafy wands. For they said that if they 
danced all the time, their husbands would not grow tired? 
Among the Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, when the men had gone to war, the women at 
home would get up very early in the morning and pretend 

to make war by falling upon their children and feigning to 

take them for slaves. This was supposed to help their 
husbands to go and do likewise. If a wife were unfaithful 

to her husband while he was away on the war-path, he 
would probably be killed. For ten nights all the women 

at home lay with their heads towards the point of the 
compass to which the war-canoes had paddled away. Then 

they changed about, for the warriors were supposed to 

be coming home across the sea. At Masset the Haida ` 
women danced and sang war-songs all the time their hus- 

bands were away at the wars, and they had to keep every- 

thing about them ina certain order. It was thought that a 

wife might kill her husband by not observing these customs. 

In the Kafir district of the Hindoo Koosh, while the men are Telepaths 
out raiding, the women abandon their work in the fields and ae te 
assemble in the villages to dance day and night. The dances Kafirs of 
are kept up most of each day and the whole of each night. $e Hindoe 
Sir George Robertson, who reports the custom, more than 

once watched the dancers dancing at midnight and in the 

early morning, and could see by the fitful glow of the wood- 

1 J. Teit, “The Thompson Indians 3 J. R. Swanton, ‘‘ Contributions to 
of British Columbia,” Afemoir of the the Ethnology of the Haida” (Leyden 
American Museum of Natural History, and New York, 1905}, pp. 55 sg. 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, (Alemoir of the American Museum of 
vol. i. No. 4 (April 1900), p. 356. Natural History, The Jesup North 

2S. Powers, Tribes of California Pacific Expedition, vol. v. part i). 
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fire how haggard and tired they looked, yet how gravely and 
earnestly they persisted in what they regarded as a serious 
duty.! The dances of these Kafirs are said to be performed 
in honour of certain of the national gods, but when we 
consider the custom in connexion with the others which 
have just been passed in review, we may reasonably surmise 
that it is or was originally in its essence a sympathetic 
charm intended to keep the absent warriors wakeful, lest 
they should be surprised in their sleep by the enemy. 
When a band of Carib Indians of the Orinoco had gone on 
the war-path, their friends left in the village used to calculate 
as nearly as they could the exact moment when the absent 
warriors would be advancing to attack the enemy. Then 
they took two lads, laid them down on a bench, and inflicted 
a most severe scourging on their bare backs. This the 
youths submitted to without a murmur, supported in their 
sufferings by the firm conviction, in which they had been 
bred from childhood, that on the constancy and fortitude 
with which they bore the cruel ordeal depended the valour 
and success of their comrades in the battle.” 

So much for the savage theory of telepathy in war and the 
chase. We pass now to other cases of homoeopathic or imita- 
tive magic. While marriageable boys of the Mekeo district in 
British New Guinea are making their drums, they have to live 
alone in the forest and to observe a number of rules which are 
based on the principle of homoeopathic magic. The drums 
will be used in the dances, and in order that they may give 
out a resonant sonorous note, great care must be taken in 
their construction. The boys may spend from two days to a 
week at the task. Having chosen a suitable piece of wood, 
they scrape the outside into shape with a shell, and hollow 
out the inside by burning it with a hot coal till the sides 
are very thin. The skin of an iguana, made supple by 
being steeped in coco-nut milk, is then stretched over the 
hollow and tightened with string and glue. All the time 
a boy is at work on his drum, he must carefully avoid 


1 Sir George Scott Robertson, Tke graphica natural y evangelica dela 
Kafirs of the Hindu Kush (London, Nueva Andalucia de Cumana, Guayana 
1896), pp. 335, 621-626. y Vertientes del Rio Orinoco (1779), 
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women ; for if a woman or a girl were to see him, the drum 
would split and sound like an old cracked pot. If he ate fish, 
a bone would prick him and the skin of the drum would 
burst. If he ate a red banana it would choke him, and 
the drum would give a dull stifled note ; if he tasted grated 
coco-nut, the white ants, like the white particles of the nut, 
would gnaw the body of the drum; if he cooked his food 
in the ordinary round-bellied pot, he would grow fat and 
would not be able to dance, and the girls would despise him 
and say, “Your belly is big; it is a pot!” Moreover, he 
must strictly shun water; for if he accidentally touched it 
with his feet, his hands, or his lips before the drum was 
quite hollowed out, he would throw the instrument away, 
saying: “I have touched water; my hot coal will be put 
out, and I shall never be able to hollow out my drum.”? A various 
Highland witch can sink a ship by homoeopathic or imitative — 
magic. She has only to set a small round dish floating in a homoeo 
milk-pan full of water, and then to croon her spell. When ae 
the dish upsets in the pan, the ship will go down in the sea. 
They say that once three witches from Harris left home at 
night after placing the milk-pan thus on the floor, and strictly 
charging a serving-maid to let nothing come near it. But 
while the girl was not looking a duck came in and squattered - 
about in the water on the floor. Next morning the witches 
returned and asked if anything had come near the pan. 
The girl said “ No,” whereupon one of the witches said to 
the others, “ What a heavy sea we had last night coming 
round Cabag head!”* If a wolf has carried off a sheep or 
a pig, the Esthonians have a very simple mode of making 
him drop it. They let fall anything that they happen to 
have at hand, such as a cap or a glove, or, what is perhaps 
still better, they lift a heavy stone and then let it go. By 
that act, on the principle of homoeopathic magic, they 
compel the wolf to let go his booty.® 

Among the many beneficent uses to which a mistaken 


1 Father Guis, ‘‘ Les Canaques, ce Zslands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
qu'ils font, ce qu’ils disent,” Missions pp. 21 sg. 
Catholiques, xxx. (1898) p. 29; A. C. 
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ingenuity has applied the principle of homoeopathic or imitative 
magic, is that of causing trees and plants to bear fruit in due 
season. In Thiiringen the man who sows flax carries the seed 
in a long bag which reaches from his shoulders to his knees, 
and he walks with long strides, so that the bag sways to and 
fro on his back. It is believed that this will cause the flax 
to wave in the wind.! In the interior of Sumatra rice is sown 
by women who, in sowing, let their hair hang loose down 
their back, in order that the rice may grow luxuriantly and 
have long stalks.? Similarly, in ancient Mexico a festival 
was held in honour of the goddess of maize, or “the long- 
haired mother,” as she was called. It began at the time 
“when the plant had attained its full growth, and fibres 
shooting forth from the top of the green ear indicated that 
the grain was fully formed. During this festival the women 
wore their long hair unbound, shaking and tossing it in the 
dances which were the chief feature in the ceremonial, in 
order that the tassel of the maize might grow in like pro- 
fusion, that the grain might be correspondingly large and 
flat, and that the people might have abundance.”*® It is a 
Malay maxim to plant maize when your stomach is full, and 
to see to it that your dibble is thick ; for this will swell the 
ear of the maize. And they say that you should sow rice 
also with a full stomach, for then the ears will be full’ 
The eminent novelist, Mr. Thomas Hardy, was once told 
that the reason why certain trees in front of his house, near 
Weymouth, did not thrive, was that he looked at them 
before breakfast on an empty stomach.’ More elaborate 
still are the measures taken by an Esthonian peasant woman 
to make her cabbages thrive. On the day when they are 


2 Aug. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten und 1892) p. 421. Compare Brasseur de 
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sown she bakes great pancakes, in order that the cabbages 
may have great broad leaves; and she wears a dazzling 
white hood in the belief that this will cause the cabbages 
to have fine white heads. Moreover, as soon as the cabbages 
are transplanted, a small round stone is wrapt up tightly in 
a white linen rag and set at the end of the cabbage bed, 
because in this way the cabbage heads will grow very white 
and firm? Among the Huzuls of the Carpathians, when a 
woman is planting cabbages, she winds many cloths about 
her head, in order that the heads of the cabbages may also 
be thick. And as soon as she has sown parsley, she grasps 
the calf of her leg with both hands, saying, “ May it be as 
thick as that!” Among the Kurs of East Prussia, who 
inhabit the long sandy tongue of land known as the 
Nehrung which parts the Baltic from a lagoon, when a 
farmer sows his fields in spring, he carries an axe and 
chops the earth with it, in order that the cornstalks may 
be so sturdy that an axe will be needed to hew them down.’ 
For much the same reason a Bavarian sower in sowing 
wheat will sometimes wear a golden ring, in order that the 
corn may have a fine yellow colour.‘ The Malagasy think 
that only people with a good even set of teeth should plant 
maize, for otherwise there will be empty spaces in the maize ` 
cob corresponding to the empty spaces in the planter’s 
teeth.’ 

In many parts of Europe dancing or leaping high Dancing 
in the air are approved homoeopathic modes of making me 
the crops grow high. Thus in Franche-Comté they high as 
say that you should dance at the Carnival in order to Samer 
make the hemp grow tall. In the Vosges mountains the the crops 

° grow high 
sower of hemp pulls his nether garments up as far as he 
can, because he imagines that the hemp he is sowing will 


1 Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten 
aberglaubische Gebrauche, Weisen und 
Gewohnheiten, p. 133. Compare F., 
J. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren und 
äusseren Leben der Ehsten, p. 447. 

2 R. F. Kaindl, ‘‘ Zauberglaube bei 
den Huzulen,” Globus, lxxvi. (1899) 
p. 276. 

3 F, Tetzner, “ Die Kuren in Ost- 
l Globus, lxxv. (1899) p. 
148. 


4 F, Panzer, Beitrag sur deutschen 
Mythologie, ii. p. 207, § 362; Bavaria, 
Landes- und Volkskunde des Königreichs 
Bayern, ii. 297, ili. 343. 

6 H, F. Standing, ‘‘ Malagasy fady,” 
Antananarivo Annual and Madagascar 
Magazine, vol. ii. (reprint of the second 
four numbers, 1881-1884) (Antanan- 
arivo, 1896), p. 257. 

6 Ch. Beauquier, Zes Mois em 
Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), p. 30. 
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Dancing attain the precise height to which he has succeeded in 
eee os hitching up his breeches ;' and in the same region another 
acharm way of ensuring a good crop of hemp is to dance on the 
— roof of the house on Twelfth Day? In Swabia and among 


grow high. the Transylvanian Saxons it is a common custom for a man 
who has sown hemp to leap high on the field, in the belief 
that this will make the hemp grow tall? All over Baden 
till recently it was the custom for the farmer’s wife to give 
the sower a dish of eggs or a cake baked with eggs either 
before or after sowing, in order that he might leap as high 
as possible. This was deemed the best way of making the 
hemp grow high. For the same purpose some people who 
had sown hemp used to dance the hemp dance, as it was 
called, on Shrove Tuesday, and in this dance also the 
dancers jumped as high as they could. In some parts of 
Baden the hemp seed is thrown in the air as high as 
possible, and in Katzenthal the urchins leap over fires 
in order that the hemp may grow tall. Similarly in many 
other parts of Germany and Austria the peasant imagines 
that he makes the flax grow tall by dancing or leaping 
high, or by jumping backwards from a table; the higher 
the leap the taller will the flax be that year. The special 
season for thus promoting the growth of flax is Shrove 
Tuesday, but in some places it is Candlemas or Walpurgis 


Night (the eve of May Day). 


The scene of the performance 


is the flax field, the farmhouse, or the village tavern.’ In 


iL. F. Sauvé, Ze Folk-lore des 
Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 1889), p. 142. 

2 L. F. Sauvé, of. cit. pp. 17 sg. 

3 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben, P. 499; 
A. Heinrich, Agrarische Sitten und 
Gebrauche unter den Sachsen Sieben- 
biirgens (Hermannstadt, 1880), p. 11. 

4 E. H. Meyer, Badisches Volksleben 
óm neunsehnien Jahrhundert (Stras- 
burg, 1900), pp. 421 sg. 

6 A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, Nord- 
deutsche Sagen, Märchen und Gebräuche, 
P- 445, § 354; J. V. Grohmann, Aber- 
glauben und Gebräuche aus Böhmen 
und Mähren, P. 95, § 664; A. 
Peter, Volksthimliches aus österrei- 
chisch-Schlesien, ii. 266; Von Reins- 
berg- Düringsfeld, Fest- Kalender aus 


Böhmen, p. 49; E. Sommer, Sagen, 
Märchen und Gebräuche aus Sachsen 
und Thüringen, p. 148; O. Knoop, 
Volkssagen, Erzählungen, Aberglauben, 
Gebräuche und Märchen aus dem 
östlichen Hinterpommern, p. 176; 
A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten und Ge- 
bräuche aus Thüringen, pe 191, § 133 
J. F. L. Woeste, Volksüberiieferun- 
gen in der Grafschaft Mark, p. 56, 
§ 24; Bavaria, Landes- Wad Volks- 
kunde des Königreichs Bayern, ii. 
298, iv. 2, pp. 379, 382; A. Heinrich, 
Agrarische Sitten und Gebräuche unter 
den Sachsen Stebenbirgens, pp. 11 59.3 
W. von Schulenberg, Wendische Volks- 
sagen und Gebräuche aus dem Spreewald, 
p. 252; J. A. E. Kohler, Volksbrauch, 
Aberglauben, Sagen und andre alts 
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some parts of Eastern Prussia the girls dance one by one 
in a large hoop at midnight on Shrove Tuesday. The 
hoop is adorned with leaves, flowers, and ribbons, and 
attached to it are a small bell and some flax. Strictly 
speaking, the hoop should be wrapt in white linen hand- 
kerchiefs, but the place of these is often taken by many- 
coloured bits of cloth, wool, and so forth. While dancing 
within the hoop each girl has to wave her arms vigorously 
and cry “Flax grow!” or words to that effect. When she 
has done, she leaps out of the hoop, or is lifted out of it 
by her partner.' In Anhalt, when the sower had sown the 
flax, he leaped up and flung the seed-bag high in the air, 
saying, “Grow and turn green! You have nothing else to 
do.” He hoped that the flax would grow as high as he 
flung the seed-bag in the air. At Quellendorff, in Anhalt, 
the first bushel of seed-corn had to be heaped up high in 
order that the corn-stalks should grow tall and bear plenty 
of grain? When Macedonian farmers have done digging 
their fields, they throw their spades up into the air, and 
catching them again, exclaim, “ May the crop grow as high 
as the spade has gone!” ° 

The notion that a person can influence a plant homoeo- Plants and 
pathically by his act or condition comes out clearly in a Wess in; 
remark made by a Malay woman. Being asked why she homoeo 
stripped the upper part of her body naked in reaping the% 


— 
rice, she explained that she did it to make the rice-husks person's 
act or 


state. 


Überlieferungen im Voigtlande, pp. 368 und Schwartz, Grohmann, Witzschel, 


sq. ; Die gestriegelte Rockenphilosophie Heinrich, Ilee.) Sometimes the 
(Chemnitz, 1759), p. 103; M. Toeppen, women dance in the sunlight (Die 
Aberglauben aus Masuren, p. 68; gestriegelte Rockenphilosophie, 1.¢.); 


A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube,? p. 396, § 657; U. Jahn, Die 
deutsche Opfergebrauche bei Ackerbau 
und Viehsucht, pp. 194 sg.; R. Wuttke, 
Sächsische Volkskunde* (Dresden, 1901), 

370; E. Hoffmann - Krayer, 
“ Fruchtbarkeitsriten im  schweizeri- 
schen Volksbrauch,” Schweizerisches 
Archiv für Volkskunde, xi. (1907) 
p. 260. According to one account, 
in leaping from the table you should 
hold in your hand a long bag con- 
taining flax seed (Woeste, /.¢.). The 
dancing or leaping is often done 
specially by girls or women (Kuhn 


but in Voigtland the leap from the 
table should be made by the house- 
wife naked and at midnight on Shrove 
Tuesday (Kohler, 4¢.). On Walpurgis 
Night the leap is made over an alder 
branch stuck at the edge of the flax 
field (Sommer, 4.¢.). 

1 E Lemke, Volksthtimliches in 
eee pp- 8-12; M. Toeppen, 


s O. Hartung, “ Zur Volkskunde aus 
Anhalt,” Zeitschrift des Vereins für 
Volkskunde, vii. (1897) pp. 149 59. 

3 G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk- 
Zore (Cambridge, 1903), p. 122. 
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thinner, as she was tired of pounding thick-husked rice.’ 
Clearly, she thought that the less clothing she wore the less 
husk there would be on the rice. Among the Minang- 
kabauers of Sumatra, when a rice barn has been built a 
lesast is held, of which a woman far advanced in preg- 
nancy must partake, Her condition will obviously help the 
rice to be fruitful and multiply? Among the Zulus a 
preyvuant woman sometimes grinds corn, which is after- 
winds burnt among the half-grown crops in order to 
fertilise them’? For a similar reason in Syria when 
a fruit-tree does not bear, the gardener gets a pregnant 
woman to fasten a stone to one of its branches; then the 
tree will be sure to bear fruit, but the woman will run a risk 
of miscarriage,’ having transferred her fertility, or part of it, 
to the tree, The practice of loading with stones a tree which 
casis its fruit is mentioned by Maimonides’ though the 
Kabbis apparently did not understand it. The proceeding 
was most probably a homocopathic charm designed to load 
the tree with fruit? In Swabia they say that if a fruit-tree 
does not bear, you should keep it loaded with a heavy 
stone all summer, and next year it will be sure to bear.’ 
The custom of tying stones to fruit-trees in order to 
ensure a crop of fruit is followed also in Sicily.’ 
‘The mapic virtue of a pregnant woman to communicate 
fertility is known to Bavarian and Austrian peasants, who 


iW. W., Skeat, Malay Magle, p. 
a4h, 

5 J, L, van der Toorn, * Het ani- 
misme bij den Minangkabauer der 
Jadangeche Bovenlanden,” Bijdragen 
tal de Taul Land- on Volkenkunde van 
Noederlandich - Indit, xxxix, (1890) 


», 67. 
i Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood 
(Landon, 1996), pe 991, 

t fujub Abela, " Benrigezur Kennt- 
niss aberglaubliucher Gebráuche in 
Byrien,” Zeitichrifi das deutschen Palas- 
ina Vereing, vii, (1884) p. 112, $ 
a03, Compare L'Abbé B, Chémall, 
“ Naissance et premier âge au Liban,” 
Anihrapis, v, (1910) p 734, 735. 

§ Quoted by D. Chwolaohn, 
Siahier wl der Nvibiamas (St. Veters- 
burg, 1856), li. 469. 


§ W, Mannhardt (Saumkultus, p. 
419) promised in a later investiga- 
tion to prove that it was an ancient 
custom at harvest or in spring to load 
or pelt trees and plants, as well as the 
representatives of the spirit of vegeta- 
tion, with stones, in order thereby to 
express the weight of fruit which was 
expected, This promise, so far as I 
know, he did not live to fulfil, Com- 
pare, however, his Aythologische For- 
schungen, Pp. 3240 

T E, Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben, pp. 249 
sg. The placing of the stone on the 
tree is described as a punishment, but 
this is probably a misunderstanding. 

$ G, Pitre, Usi e costumi, credensa 
at pregiudisi del popolo siciliano, iik 
(Palermo, 1889) pp. 113 sg. 
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think that if you give the first fruit of a twee to a woman 
with child to eat, the tree will bring forth abundantly next 
year.’ In Bohemia for a similar purpose the fist apple ot a 
young tree is sometimes plucked and eaten by a woman who 
has borne many children, tor then the tree will be sure to beat 
many apples? In the Sureher Oberland, Switserland, they 
think that a eherry= tree will bear abundantly if tt Gest 
fruit is eaten by a woman whe has just given birth to her 
first child® ln Macedonia the first fruit of a nee should 
not be eaten by a barren woman but by one who has many 
children The Nicobar Islanders think it lucky to get a 
pregnant woman and her husband to plant seed in gardens.” 
The Greeks and Romans sacriticed pregnant victims to 
the goddesses of the corn and of the earth, doubtless 
in order that the earth might teem and the corn swell in 
the ear. When a Catholic priest remonstrate with the 
Indians of the Orinoco on allowing thew women to sow the 
fields in the blazing sun, with intants at their breast, the 
men answered, “ Father, you don't understand these things, 
and that is why they vex yom You kuow that women are 
accustomed to bear children, and that we men ave net, 
When the women sow, the stalk of the maize bears two or 
three ears, the root of the yueea yields two or three 


I Bavaria, Landes und Vackshunde 
des Komigreichs Bayern, ii, 200; T. 
Vernaleken, Myren nud Aramco der 
Volkes in Osterreich, gig. On 
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basketfuls, and everything multiplies in proportion. Now 
why is that? Simply because the women know how to 
bring forth, and know how to make the seed which they 
sow bring forth also. Let them sow, then ; we men don’t 
know as much about it as they do.”? For the same reason, 
probably, the Tupinambas of Brazil thought that if a 
certain earth-almond were planted by the men, it would not 
grow.? Among the Ilocans of Luzon the men sow bananas, 
but the sower must have a young child on his shoulder, or 
the bananas will bear no fruit.2 When a tree bears no fruit, 
the Galelareese think it is a male; and their remedy is 
simple. They put a woman’s petticoat on the tree, which, 
being thus converted into a female, will naturally prove 
prolific.‘ On the other hand the Baganda believe that a 
barren wife infects her husband’s garden with her own 
sterility and prevents the trees from bearing fruit; hence a 
childless woman is generally divorced. For a like reason, 
probably, the Wajagga of East Africa throw away the corpse 
of a childless woman, with all her belongings, in the forest or 
in any other place where the land is never cultivated ; more- 
over her body is not carried out of the door of the hut, 
but a special passage is broken for it through the wall,® no 
doubt to prevent her dangerous ghost from finding its way 
back.’ 

Thus on the theory of homoeopathic magic a person can 
influence vegetation either for good or for evil according to the 
good or the bad character of his acts or states: for example, 
a fruitful woman makes plants fruitful, a barren woman 
makes them barren. Hence this belief in the noxious and 
infectious nature of certain personal qualities or accidents 


1J. Gumilla, Histoire naturelle, 
civile et gtographique de POrénoque 
(Avignon, 1758), iii. 184. 

2 R. Southey, History of Brazil, i.3 
(London, 1822) p. 253. 

3 F. Blumentritt, ‘‘Sitten und 
Bräuche der Ilocanen,” Globus, xlviii. 
No. 12, p. 202. 

4 M. J. van Baarda, ‘*‘ Fabelen, 
Verhalen en Overleveringen der Galel- 
ereezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land. 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indië, xlv. (1895) p. 489. 


6 Rev. J. Roscoe, *' Further Notes 
on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,” Journal of the Anthropologs- 
cal Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 38. 

6 B. Guttmann, ‘‘Trauer und Be- 
gräbnissitten der Wadschagga,” Globus, 
Ixxxix. (1906) p. 200, 

T J. G. Frazer, “On certain Burial 
Customs as illustrative of the Primitive 


Theory of the Soul,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xv. (1886) 


pp. 69 sg. 
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has given rise to a number of prohibitions or rules of 
avoidance: people abstain from doing certain things lest 
they should homocopathically infect the fruits of the earth 
with their own undesirable state or condition. All such 
customs of abstention or rules of avoidance are examples 
of negative magic or taboo.' Thus, for example, arguing 
from what may be called the infectiousness of personal 
acts or states, the Galelareese say that you ought not 
to shoot with a bow and arrows under a fruit-tree, 
or the tree will cast its fruit even as the arrows fall to 
the ground ;? and that when you are eating water-melon 
you ought not to mix the pips which you spit out of 
your mouth with the pips which you have put aside to 
serve as seed ; for if you do, though the pips you spat out 
may certainly spring up and blossom, yet the blossoms will 
keep falling off just as the pips fell from your mouth, and 
thus these pips will never bear fruit? Precisely the same 
train of thought leads the Bavarian peasant to believe that 
if he allows the graft of a fruit-tree to fall on the ground, 
the tree that springs from that graft will let its fruit fall 
untimely.“ The Indians of Santiago Tepehuacan suppose 
that if a single grain of the maize which they are about to 
sow were eaten by an animal, the birds and the wild boars 
would come and devour all the rest, and nothing would 
grow. And if any of these Indians has ever in his life 
buried a corpse, he will never be allowed to plant a fruit- 
tree, for they say that the tree would wither. And they 
will not let such a man go fishing with them, for the fish 
would flee from him.’ Clearly these Indians imagine that 
anybody who has buried a corpse is thereby tainted, so to 
say, with an infection of death, which might prove fatal to 
fruits and fish. In Nias, the day after a man has made pre- 
parations for planting rice he may not use fire, or the crop 
would be parched; he may not spread his mats on the 
ground, or the young plants would droop towards the earth.’ 
1 As to negative magic or taboo, 5 “ Lettre du curé de Santiago 
see above, pp. 111 sgg. Tepehuacan,” Bulletin de la Société 
3 M. J. van Baarda, of. cit. p. 488. de Gtographie (Paris), [Ime Série, ii. 
3 M. J. van Baarda, op.cit. pp. 496 sg. (1834) pp. 181 sg., 183. 


4 Bavaria, Lundes- und Volkskunde 6 E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Nias 
das Königreichs Bayern, ii. 299. (Milan, 1890), p. 590. 
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When the Chams of Cochinchina are sowing their dry rice- 
fields and desire that no rain should fall, they eat their rice 
dry instead of moistening it, as they usually do, with the 
water in which vegetables and fish have been boiled. That 
prevents rain from spoiling the rice.’ 

In the foregoing cases a person is supposed to influence 
vegetation homoeopathically. He infects trees or plants 
with qualities or accidents, good or bad, resembling and 
derived from his own. But on the principle of homoeo- 
pathic magic the influence is mutual: the plant can infect 
the man just as much as the man can infect the plant. In 
magic, as I believe in physics, action and reaction are equal 
and opposite. The Cherokee Indians are adepts in prac- 
tical botany of the homoeopathic sort. Thus wiry roots 
of the catgut plant or devils shoestring (Tephrosia) are 
so tough that they can almost stop a ploughshare in 
the furrow. Hence Cherokee women wash their heads 
with a decoction of the roots to make the hair strong, and 
Cherokee ball-players wash themselves with it to toughen 
their muscles. To help them to spring quickly to their feet 
when they are thrown to the ground, these Indian ball- 
players also bathe their limbs with a decoction of the smal: 
rush (/uncus tenuis), which, they say, always recovers its 
erect position, no matter how often it is trampled down. 
To improve a child’s memory the Cherokees beat up 
burs in water which has been fetched from a roaring 
waterfall. The virtue of the potion is threefold. The voice 
of the Long Man or river-god is heard in the roar of the 
cataract ; the stream seizes and holds things cast upon its 
surface; and there is nothing that sticks like a bur. 
Hence it seems clear that with the potion the child will 
drink in the lessons taught by the voice of the waters, will 
seize them like the stream, and stick fast to them like a 
bur. For a like reason the Cherokee fisherman ties the 
plant called Venus’ flytrap (Dzonaea) to his fishtrap, and he 
chews the plant and spits it on the bait. That will be sure 
to make the trap and the bait catch fish, just as Venus’ 
flytrap catches and digests the insects which alight on it? 


? Damien Grangeon, ‘ Les Cham et diges, xxvii: (1896) p. 83. 
leuzs superstitions,” Missions Catho- 2 J. Mooney, ‘*Myths of the 
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The Kei islanders think that certain creepers which adhere 
firmly to the trunks of trees prevent voyagers at sea from 
being wafted hither and thither at the mercy of the wind 
and the waves; the adhesive power of the plants enables 
the mariners to go straight to their destination.’ It is a 
Galelareese belief that if you eat a fruit which has fallen 
to the ground, you will yourself contract a disposition to 
stumble and fall; and that if you partake of something 
which has been forgotten (such as a sweet potato left in the 
pot or a banana in the fire), you will become forgetful? The 
Galelareese are also of opinion that if a woman were to con- 
sume two bananas growing from a single head she would give 
birth to twins? The Guarani Indians of South America 
thought that a woman would become a mother of twins if she 
ate a double grain of millet.‘ In Vedic times a curious 
application of this principle supplied a charm by which a 
banished prince might be restored to his kingdom. He had 
to eat food cooked on a fire which was fed with wood which 
had grown out of the stump ofa tree which had been cut down. 
The recuperative power manifested by such a tree would in 
due course be communicated through the fire to the food, 
and so to the prince, who ate the food which was cooked on 
the fire which was fed with the wood which grew out of the 
tree.” Among the Lkufigen Indians of Vancouver Island 
an infallible means of making your hair grow long is to rub 
it with fish oil and the pulverised fruit of a particular kind 
of poplar (Populus trichocarpa). As the fruit grows a long 
way up the tree, it cannot fail to make your hair grow long 
too. At Allumba, in Central Australia, there is a tree to 
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which the sun, in the shape of a woman, is said to have 
travelled from the east. The natives believe that if the 
tree were destroyed, they would all be burned up; and that 
were any man to kill and eat an opossum from this tree, the 
food would burn up all his inward parts so that he would die.! 
The Sundanese of the Indian Archipelago regard certain 
kinds of wood as unsuitable for use in house-building, 
especially such trees as have prickles or thorns on their 
trunks. They think that the life of people who lived in a 
house made of such timber would be thorny and full of 
trouble. Again, if a house is built of trees that have fallen, 
or lost their leaves through age, the inmates would die soon 
or would be hard put to it to earn their bread. Again, wood 
from a house that has been burnt down should never be 
used in building, for it would cause a fire to break out in 
the new house.? In Java some people would not build a 
house with the wood of a tree that has been uprooted by a 
storm, lest the house should fall down in like manner; and 
they take care not to construct the upright and the horizontal 
parts (the standing and lying parts, as they call them) of 
the edifice out of the same tree. The reason for this pre- 
caution is a belief that if the standing and lying woodwork 
was made out of the same tree, the inmates of the house 
would constantly suffer from ill health; no sooner had one 
of them got up from a bed of sickness than another would 
have to lie down on it; and so it would go on, one up and 
another down, perpetually.2 Before Cherokee braves went 
forth to war the medicine-man used to give each man a 
small charmed root which made him absolutely invulner- 
able. On the eve of battle the warrior bathed in a running 
stream, chewed a portion of the root and spat the juice on 
his body in order that the bullets might slide from his 
skin like the drops of water. Some of my readers perhaps 
doubt whether this really made the men bomb-proof. There 
is a barren and paralysing spirit of scepticism abroad at 
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the present day which is most deplorable. However, the 
efficacy of this particular charm was proved in the Civil 
War, for three hundred Cherokees served in the army of 
the South; and they were never, or hardly ever, wounded 
in action? Near Charlotte Waters, in Central Australia, 
there is a tree which sprang up to mark the spot where a 
blind man died. It is called the Blind Tree by the natives, 
who think that if it were cut down al] the people of the 
neighbourhood would become blind. A man who wishes 
to deprive his enemy of sight need only go to the tree 
by himself and rub it, muttering his wish and exhorting 
the magic virtue to go forth and do its baleful work. 

In this last example the infectious quality, though it Homoeo 
emanates directly from a tree, is derived originally from — Ši 
man—namely, the blind man—who was buried at the place the deaa, 
where the tree grew. Similarly, the Central Australians 
believe that a certain group of stones at Undiara are the 
petrified boils of an old man who long ago plucked them 
from his body and left them there; hence any man who 
wishes to infect his enemy with boils will go to these stones 
and throw miniature spears at them, taking care that the 
points of the spears strike the stones. Then the spears are 
picked up, and thrown one by one in the direction of the 
person whom it is intended to injure. The spears carry with 
them the magic virtue from the stones, and the result is an 
eruption of painful boils on the body of the victim. Some- 
times a whole group of people can be afflicted in this way by 
a skilful magician These examples introduce us to a 
fruitful branch of homoeopathic magic, namely to that 
department of it which works by means of the dead; for 
just as the dead can neither see nor hear nor speak, so you 
may on homoeopathic principles render people blind, deaf, 
and dumb by the use of dead men’s bones or anything else 
that is tainted by the infection of death. Thus among 
the Galelareese, when a young man goes a-wooing at night, 
he takes a little earth from a grave and strews it on the 
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roof of his sweetheart’s house just above the place where 
her parents sleep. This, he fancies, will prevent them from 
waking while he converses with his beloved, since the earth 
from the grave will make them sleep as sound as the dead.’ 
Burglars in all ages and many lands have been patrons of this 
species of magic, which is very useful to them in the exercise 
of their profession. Thus a South Slavonian housebreaker 
sometimes begins operations by throwing a dead man’s bone 
over the house, saying, with pungent sarcasm, “ As this bone 
may waken, so may these people waken”; after that not a 
soul in the house can keep his or her eyes open.? Similarly, 
in Java the burglar takes earth from a grave and sprinkles 
it round the house which he intends to rob; this throws 
the inmates into a deep sleep.* With the same intention a 
Hindoo will strew ashes from a pyre at the door of the 
house ;* Indians of Peru scatter the dust of dead men’s 
bones ;° and Ruthenian burglars remove the marrow from a 
human shin-bone, pour tallow into it, and having kindled the 
tallow, march thrice round the house with this candle burning, 
which causes the inmates to sleep a death-like sleep. Or 
the Ruthenian will make a flute out of a human leg-bone 
and play upon it; whereupon all persons within hearing are 
overcome with drowsiness.? The Indians of Mexico employed 
for this maleficent purpose the left fore-arm of a woman who 
had died in giving birth to her first child ; but the arm had 
to be stolen. With it they beat the ground before they 
entered the house which they designed to plunder ; this caused 
every one in the house to lose all power of speech and 
motion ; they were as dead, hearing and seeing everything, 
but perfectly powerless ; some of them, however, really slept 
and even snored.’ In Europe similar properties were 
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ascribed to the Hand of Glory, which was the dried and 
pickled hand of a man who had been hanged. If a candle 
made of the fat of a malefactor who had also died on the 
gallows was lighted and placed in the Hand of Glory as in a 
candlestick, it rendered motionless all persons to whom it was 
presented ; they could not stir a finger any more than if they 
were dead.) Sometimes the dead man’s hand is itself the 
candle, or rather bunch of candles, all its withered fingers 
being set on fire; but should any member of the household 
be awake, one of the fingers will not kindle. Such nefarious 
lights can only be extinguished with milk.? Often it is pre- 
scribed that the thief’s candle should be made of the finger 
of a new-born or, still better, unborn child ; sometimes it is 
thought needful that the thief should have one such candle 
for every person in the house, for if he has one candle too 
little somebody in the house will wake and catch him. Once 
these tapers begin to burn, there is nothing but milk that will 
put them out. In the seventeenth century robbers used to 
murder pregnant women in order thus to extract candles from 
their wombs.’ An ancient Greek robber or burglar thought 
he could silence and put to flight the fiercest watchdogs by 
carrying with him a brand plucked from a funeral pyre.* 
Again, Servian and Bulgarian women who chafe at the 
restraints of domestic life will take the copper coins from 
the eyes of a corpse, wash them in wine or water, and give 
the liquid to their husbands to drink. After swallowing it, 
the husband will be as blind to his wife’s peccadilloes as the 
dead man was on whose eyes the coins were laid When a 
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Blackfoot Indian went out eagle-hunting, he used to take a 
skull with him, because he believed that the skull would 
make him invisible, like the dead person to whom it had 
belonged, and so the eagles would not be able to see and 
attack him. The Tarahumares of Mexico are great runners, 
and parties of them engage in races with each other. They 
believe that human bones induce fatigue ; hence before a race 
the friends of one side will bury dead men’s bones in the 
track, hoping that the runners of the other side will pass over 
them and so be weakened. Naturally they warn their own 
men to shun the spot where the bones are buried? The 
Belep of New Caledonia think that they can disable an 
enemy from flight by means of the leg-bone of a dead foe. 
They stick certain plants into the bone, and then smash it 
between stones before the skulls of their ancestors. It is 
easy to see that this breaks the leg of the living enemy and 
so hinders him from running away. Hence in time of war 
men fortify themselves with amulets of this sort? The 
ancient Greeks seem to have thought that to set a young 
male child on a tomb would be to rob him of his manhood 
by infecting him with the impotence of the dead. And as 
there is no memory in the grave the Arabs think that earth 
from a grave can make a man forget his griefs and sorrows, 
especially the sorrow of an unhappy love.’ 

Again, animals are often conceived to possess qualities 
or properties which might be useful to man, and homoeo- 
pathic or imitative magic seeks to communicate these 
properties to human beings in various ways. Thus some 
Bechuanas wear a ferret as a charm, because, being very 
tenacious of life, it will make them difficult to kill. Others 
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wear a certain insect, mutilated, but living, for a similar 
purpose.’ Yet other Bechuana warriors wear the hair of a 
hornless ox among their own hair, and the skin of a frog on 
their mantle, because a frog is slippery, and the ox, having 
no horns, is hard to catch; so the man who is provided with 
these charms believes that he will be as hard to hold as the 
ox and the frog.? Again, it seems plain that a South African 
warrior who twists tufts of rats’ hair among his own curly 
black locks will have just as many chances of avoiding the 
enemy’s spear as the nimble rat has of avoiding things thrown 
at it; hence in these regions rats’ hair is in great demand 
when war is expected? In Morocco a fowl or a pigeon may 
sometimes be seen with a little red bundle tied to its foot ; 
the bundle contains a charm, and it is believed that as the 
charm is kept in constant motion by the bird, a corresponding 
restlessness is kept up in the mind of him or her against 
whom the charm is directed. When a Galla sees a tortoise, 
he will take off his sandals and step on it, believing that 
the soles of his feet are thereby made hard and strong 
like the shell of the animal’ The Wajaggas of Eastern 
Africa think that if they wear a piece of the wing-bone 
of a vulture tied round their leg they will be able to run 
and not grow weary, just as the vulture flies unwearied 
through the sky. The Esquimaux of Baffin Land fancy 
that if part of the intestines of a fox is placed under the 
feet of a baby boy, he will become active and skilful 
in walking over thin ice, like a fox.’ One of the ancient 
books of India prescribes that when a sacrifice is offered 
for victory, the earth out of which the altar is to be 
made should be taken from a place where a boar has been 
wallowing, since the strength of the boar will be in that earth.® 
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Homoeo- When you are playing the one-stringed lute, and your fingers 
ma of are stiff, the thing to do is to catch some long-legged field 


insects. | spiders and roast them, and then rub your fingers with the 
ashes ; that will make your fingers as lithe and nimble as 
the spiders’ legs—at least so think the Galelareese.’ As 
the sea-eagle is very expert at seizing fish in its talons, 
the Kei islanders use its claws as a charm to enable 
them to make great gain on their trading voyages.* The 
children of the Baronga on Delagoa Bay are much troubled 
by a small worm which burrows under their skin, where its 
meanderings are visible to the eye. To guard her little 
one against this insect pest a Baronga mother will attach 
to its wrist the skin of a mole which burrows just under 
the surface of the ground, exactly as the worm burrows 
under the infant’s skin.’ To bring back a runaway slave 
an Arab of North Africa will trace a magic circle on 
the ground, stick a nail in the middle of it, and attach 
a beetle by a thread to the nail, taking care that the 
sex of the beetle is that of the fugitive. As the beetle 
crawls round and round it will coil the thread about the 
nail, thus shortening its tether and drawing nearer to the 
centre at every circuit. So by virtue of homoeopathic magic 
the runaway slave will be drawn back to his master. The 
Patagonian Indians kill a mare and put a new-born boy in 
its body, believing that this will make him a good horseman. 
The Lkufigen Indians of Vancouvers Island believe that 
the ashes of wasps rubbed on the faces of warriors going to 
battle will render the men as pugnacious as wasps, and 
that a decoction of wasps’ nests or of flies administered 
internally to barren women will make them prolific like 
the insects. 

Among the western tribes of British New Guinea, a 
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man who has killed a snake will burn it and smear his legs Homoeo- 
with the ashes when he goes into the forest; for no snake — of 
will bite him for some days afterwards.’ The Baronga of snakes 
Delagoa Bay carry the powdered ashes of a serpent in a 2nd other 
little bag as a talisman which guards them from snake- 
bites? Among the Arabs of Moab a woman will give her 
infant daughter the ashes of a scorpion mixed with milk to 
drink in order to protect her against the stings of scorpions? 

The Cholones of eastern Peru think that to carry the poison 
tooth of a serpent is a protection against the bite of a serpent, 

and that to rub the cheek with the tooth of an ounce is an 
infallible remedy for toothache and face-ache.* In order to 
strengthen her teeth some Brazilian Indians used to hang 
round a girl’s neck at puberty the teeth of an animal which 
they called capugouare, that is “grass-eating.”® When a 
thoroughbred mare has drunk at a trough, an Arab woman 

will hasten to drink any water that remains in order that she 
may give birth to strong children. If a South Slavonian 

has a mind to pilfer and steal at market, he has nothing to 

do but to burn a blind cat, and then throw a pinch of its 
ashes over the person with whom he is higgling ; after that 

he can take what he likes from the booth, and the owner 

will not be a bit the wiser, having become as blind as the | 
deceased cat with whose ashes he has been sprinkled. The 
thief may even ask boldly “ Did I pay for it?” and the deluded 
huckster will reply, “ Why, certainly.”" Equally simple and 
effectual is the expedient adopted by natives of Central 
Australia who desire to cultivate their beards. They prick 

the chin all over with a pointed bone, and then stroke it 
carefully with a magic stick or stone, which represents a kind 

of rat that has very long whiskers. The virtue of these 
whiskers naturally passes into the representative stick or 
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stone, and thence by an easy transition to the chin, which, 
consequently, is soon adorned with a rich growth of beard.’ 
When a party of these same natives has returned from 
killing a foe, and they fear to be attacked by the ghost of 
the dead man in their sleep, every one of them takes care 
to wear the tip of the tail of a rabbit-kangaroo in his hair. 
Why? Because the rabbit- kangaroo, being a nocturnal 
animal, does not sleep of nights; and therefore a man who 
wears a tip of its tail in his hair will clearly be wakeful 
during the hours of darkness? The Unmatjera tribe of 
Central Australia use the tip of the tail of the same animal 
for the same purpose, but they draw out the sympathetic 
chain one link farther. For among them, when a boy has 
undergone subincision and is leading a solitary life in the 
bush, it is not he but his mother who wears the tip of the 
nocturnal creature’s tail in order that he may be watchful at 
nights, lest harm should befall him from snakes and so forth.’ 
The ancient Greeks thought that to eat the flesh of the 
wakeful nightingale would prevent a man from sleeping ; that 
to smear the eyes of a blear-sighted person with the gall of 
an eagle would give him the eagle’s vision; and that a 
raven’s eggs would restore the blackness of the raven to 
silvery hair. Only the person who adopted this last mode 
of concealing the ravages of time had to be most careful to 
keep his mouth full of oil all the time he applied the eggs to 
his venerable locks, else his teeth as well as his hair would 
be dyed raven black, and no amount of scrubbing and scour- 
ing would avail to whiten them again. The hair-restorer 
was in fact a shade too powerful, and in applying it you 
might get more than you bargained for. 

The Huichol Indians of Mexico admire the beautiful 
markings on the backs of serpents. Hence when a Huichol 
woman is about to weave or embroider, her husband catches 
a large serpent and holds it in a cleft stick, while the woman 
strokes the reptile with one hand down the whole length of 
its back ; then she passes the same hand over her forehead 
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and eyes, that she may be able to work as beautiful patterns 
in the web as the markings on the back of the serpent.’ 
Among the Tarahumares of Mexico men who run races 
tie deer-hoofs to their backs in the belief that this will 
make them swift-footed like the deer? Cherokee ball- 
players rub their bodies with eel-skins in order to make 
themselves as slippery and hard to hold as eels; and they 
also apply land-tortoises to their legs in the hope of making 
them as thick and strong as the legs of these animals. But 
they are careful not to eat frogs, lest the brittleness of 
the frog’s bones should infect their own bones. Moreover, 
they will not eat the flesh of the sluggish hog-sucker, lest they 
should lose their speed, nor the fiesh of rabbits, lest, like the 
rabbit, they should become confused in running. On the 
other hand, their friends sprinkle a soup made of rabbit ham- 
strings along the path to be taken by their rivals, in order to 
make these rivals timorous in action. Moreover, the ball- 
players will not wear the feathers of the bald-headed buzzard, 
for fear of themselves becoming bald, nor turkey feathers, 
lest they should suffer from a goitrous growth on the throat 
like the red appendage on the throat of a turkey? The 
flesh of the common grey squirrel is forbidden to Cherokees © 
who suffer from rheumatism, because the squirrel eats in a 
cramped position, which would clearly aggravate the pangs 
of the rheumatic patient. And a Cherokee woman who is 
with child may not eat the flesh of the ruffed grouse, 
because that bird hatches a large brood, but loses most of 
them before maturity. Strict people, indeed, will not allow a 
woman to taste of the bird till she is past child-bearing.’ 
When a Cherokee is starting on a journey on a cold winter 
morning he rubs his feet in the ashes of the fire and sings 
four verses by means of which he can set the cold at defiance, 
like the wolf, the deer, the fox, and the opossum, whose feet, 
so the Indians think, are never frost-bitten. After each 
verse he imitates the cry and action of the animal, thus 
homoeopathically identifying himself with the creature. The 
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song he sings may be rendered, “I become a real wolf, a real 
deer, a real fox, and a real opossum.” After stating that he 
has become a real wolf, the songster utters a prolonged howl 
and paws the ground like a wolf with his feet. After giving 
notice that he has become a real deer, he imitates the call 
and jumping of adeer. And after announcing his identifica- 
tion, for all practical purposes, with a fox and an opossum, 
he mimicks the barking and scratching of a fox and the cry 
of an opossum when it is driven to bay, also throwing his 
head back just as an opossum does when it feigns death.’ 
Some Cherokees are said to drink tea made of crickets in 
order to become good singers like the insects? If the 
eyes of a Cherokee child be bathed with water in which a 
feather of an owl has been soaked, the child will be able, 
like the owl, to keep awake all night. The mole-cricket has 
claws with which it burrows in the earth, and among the 
Cherokees it is reputed to be an excellent singer. Hence 
when children are long of learning to speak, their tongues 
are scratched with the claw of a live mole-cricket in order 
that they may soon talk as distinctly as the insect. Grown 
persons also, who are slow of speech, may acquire a ready 
flow of eloquence, if only the inside of their throat be 
scratched on four successive mornings with a mole-cricket.® 
The negroes of the Maroni river in Guiana have a somewhat 
similar cure for stammering. Day and night the shrieks of 
a certain species of ape resound through the forest. Hence 
when the negroes kill one of these pests, they remove its 
larynx and make a cup out of it. If a stammering child 
drinks out of such a cup for a few months, it ceases to 
stammer.* Cherokee parents scratch the hands of their 
children with the pincers of a live red crawfish, resembling 
a lobster, in order to give the infants a strong grip, like 
that of the crawfish.’ This may help us to understand why 
on the fifth day after birth a Greek child used to receive 
presents of octopuses and cuttle-fish from its friends and 
relations. For the numerous arms, legs, and tentacles of 


1 Id., tb. p. 266. rigue du Sud (Paris, 1883), pp. 159 sg. 
3 Id., ib. p. 309. 5 J. Mooney, of. cit. p. 308. 
8 /a., tb. p. 309. 6 Scholiast on Plato, Theaetetus, 


4 J. Crevaux, Voyages dans Amé- p. 160 A. 
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these creatures seem well calculated to strengthen the grip 
of a baby’s hands and to impart the power of toddling to 
its little toes. 

On the principle of homoeopathic magic, inanimate Homoeo 
things, as well as plants and animals, may diffuse blessing or PUPS of 
bane around them, according to their own intrinsic nature inanimate 
and the skill of the wizard to tap or dam, as the case may paw: 
be, the stream of weal or woe. Thus, for example, the 
Galelareese think that when your teeth are being filed you 
should keep spitting on a pebble, for this establishes a 
homoeopathic connexion between you and the pebble, by 
virtue of which your teeth will henceforth be as hard and 
durable as a stone. On the other hand, you ought not to 
comb a child before it has teethed, for if you do, its teeth 
will afterwards be separated from each other like the teeth 
of acomb.! Nor should children look at a sieve, otherwise 
they will suffer from a skin disease, and will have as many 
sores on their bodies as there are holes in the sieve? In 
Samaracand women give a baby sugar candy to suck and 
put glue in the palm of its hand, in order that, when the 
child grows up, his words may be sweet and precious things 
may stick to his hands as if they were glued?’ The 
Greeks thought that a garment made from the fleece of a` 
sheep that had been torn by a wolf would hurt the wearer, 
setting up an itch or irritation in his skin. They were also 
of opinion that if a stone which had been bitten by a dog 
were dropped in wine, it would make all who drank of that 
wine to fall out among themselves.“ Among the Arabs of 
Moab a childless woman often borrows the robe of a woman 
who has had many children, hoping with the robe to acquire 
the fruitfulness of its owner The Caffres of Sofala, in 
East Africa, had a great dread of being struck with any- 
thing hollow, such as a reed or a straw, and greatly preferred 
being thrashed with a good thick cudgel or an iron bar, even 
though it hurt very much. For they thought that if a man 


1M. J. van Baarda, ‘‘ Fabelen, 3 E. Chavannes, Documents sur les 
Verhalen en Overleveringen der Galel- Zou-Kiue (Turcs) Occidentaux (St. 
areezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- Petersburg, 1903), p. 134. 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1 Aelian, Nat. anim. i. 38. 
lv. (1895) p. 483. 6 A. Jaussen, Coutumes arabes ass 
t M. J. van Baarda, of. cst. p. 534. pays de Moab, p. 35. 
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were beaten with anything hollow, his inside would waste 
away till he died! In eastern seas there is a large shell 
which the Buginese of Celebes call the “old man” (kadjáwo). 
On Fridays they turn these “old men” upside down and 
place them on the thresholds of their houses, believing that 
whoever then steps over the threshold of the house will live 
to be old? Again, the Galelareese think that, if you are 
imprudent enough to eat while somebody is sharpening a 
knife, your throat will be cut that same evening, or next 
morning at latest.” The disastrous influence thus attributed, 
under certain circumstances, to a knife in the East Indies, 
finds its counterpart in a curious old Greek story. A 
certain king had no child, and he asked a wise man how he 
could get one. The wise man himself did not know, but 
he thought that the birds of the air might, and he undertook 
to enquire of them. For you must know that the sage under- 
stood the language of birds, having learned it through some 
serpents whose life he had saved, and who, out of gratitude, had 
cleansed his ears as he slept. So he sacrificed two bulls, and 
cut them up, and prayed the fowls to come and feast on the 
flesh ; only the vulture he did not invite. When the birds 
came, the wise man asked them what the king must do to 
get a son; but none of them knew. At last up came the 
vulture, and he knew all about it. He said that once when 
the king was a child his royal father was gelding rams in the 
field, and laid down the bloody knife beside his little son ; 
nay, he threatened the boy with it. The child was afraid 
and ran away, and the father stuck the knife in a tree, either 
a sacred oak or a wild pear-tree. Meanwhile, the bark of 
the tree had grown round the knife and hidden it. The 
vulture said that if they found the knife, scraped the rust off 
it, and gave the rust, mixed with wine, to the king to drink 
for ten days, he would beget a son. They did so, and it fell 
out exactly as the vulture had said. In this story a knife 


1 J. Dos Santos, Eastern Ethiopia, It appeared to me to be of a sort which 
book i. ch. 20 (G. McCall Theal, may often be seen on mantelpieces in 
Records of South-Eastern Africa, vii. England. 

224). 3 M. J. van Baarda, of. cst. p. 468. 

2 One of these shells is exhibited in 4 The king was Iphiclus; the wise 
the Anthropological Museum at Berlin, man was Melampus. See Apollodorus, 
with a label explaining its use. I do i. 9. 12; Eustathius on Homer, Od. 
not know to what species it belongs. xi. 292; Schol. on Theocritus, iii. 43 
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which had gelded rams is supposed to have deprived a boy 
of his virility merely by being brought near his person. 
Through simple proximity it infected him, so to say, with the 
same disability which it had already inflicted on the rams; 
and the loss he thus sustained was afterwards repaired by 
administering to him in a potion the rust which, having been 
left on the blade by the blood of the animals, might be 
supposed to be still imbued with their generative faculty. 
The strengthening virtue of iron is highly appreciated Homoeo. 
by the Toradjas of Central Celebes, only they apply it awe Si 
externally, not internally, as we do in Europe. For this iron. 
purpose the people of a village assemble once a year in the 
smithy. The master of the ceremonies opens the proceed- 
ings by carrying a little pig and a white fowl round the 
smithy, after which he kills them and smears a little of 
their blood on the forehead of every person present. Next 
he takes a doit, a chopping-knife, and a bunch of leaves in 
his hand, and strikes with them the palm of the right 
hand of every man, woman, and child, and ties a leaf of the 
Dracaena terminalis to every wrist. Then a little fire is 
made in the furnace and blown up with the bellows. Every 
one who feels sick or unwell now steps up to the anvil, and 
the master of the ceremonies sprinkles a mixture of pigs 
blood, water, and herbs on the joints of his body, and 
finally on his head, wishing him a long life. Lastly, the 
patient takes the chopping-knife, heats it in the furnace, 
lays it on the .anvil, and strikes it seven times with the 
hammer. After that he has only to cool the knife in water 
and the iron cure is complete. Again, on the seventh day 
after a birth the Toradjas hold a little feast, at which the 
child is carried down the house ladder and its feet set on a 
piece of iron, in order to strengthen its feeble soul with the 
strong soul of the iron? At critical times the Mahakam 
Dyaks of Central Borneo seek to strengthen their souls 


The way in which the king’s impotence 
was caused by the knife is clearly indi- 
cated by the scholiast on Theocritus : 
cuvéBn ewxeveyxety airhy [scil. rh» 
pdxatpay] rots poplars roô wardés. In this 
scholium we must correct éxréuvorrs 

. d5évpov into éexréuvovrt . . . iĝa. 
Eustathius (4.¢.) quotes the scholium in 


this latter form. The animals were 
rams, according to Apollodorus. 


1 A. C. Kruijt, “ Het ijzer in Mid- 
den-Celebes,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indič, liii. (1901) pp. 157 59-5 
159. 
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by biting on an old sword or setting their feet upon it.’ 
At initiation a Brahman boy is made to tread with his 
right foot on a stone, while the words are repeated, 
“Tread on this stone; like a stone be firm”;? and the 
same ceremony is performed, with the same words, by a 
Brahman bride at her marriage.’ In Madagascar a mode of 
counteracting the levity of fortune is to bury a stone at 
The common custom of 
swearing upon a stone may be based partly on a belief that 
the strength and stability of the stone lend confirmation 
to an oath. Thus the old Danish historian Saxo Gram- 
maticus tells us that “the ancients, when they were to 
choose a king, were wont to stand on stones planted in the 
ground, and to proclaim their votes, in order to foreshadow 
from the steadfastness of the stones that the deed would 
be lasting.”® There was a stone at Athens on which 
the nine archons stood when they swore to rule justly 
and according to the laws A little to the west of 
St. Columba’s tomb in Iona “ lie the black stones, which are 
so called, not from their colour, for that is grey, but from 
the effects that tradition says ensued upon perjury, if any 
one became guilty of it after swearing on these stones in 
the usual manner ; for an oath made on them was decisive 
in all controversies. Mac-Donald, king of the isles, de- 
livered the rights of their lands to his vassals in the isles and 


1 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 
Borneo, ii. (Leyden, 1907) p. 173. 

3 Grikya-Sétras, translated by H. 
Oldenberg, part ii. p. 146. 

3 Grikya-Satras, translated by H. 
Oldenberg, part i. pp. 168, 282 
5g.) part ii p. 188 (Sacred Books 
of the East, vols. xxix. and xxx.). 
Compare Sonnerat, Voyage aux Indes 
Orientales (Paris, 1782), ii. 81; E. 
Thurston, thnographic Notes in 
Southern India (Madras, 1906), p. I. 
So among the Kookies of Northern 
Cachar in India the young couple at 
marriage place each a foot on a large 
stone in the middle of the village. 
See Lieut. R. Stewart, ‘* Notes on 
Northern Cachar,” Journal of the 
Astatic Society of Bengal, xxiv. (1855) 
pp. 620 sg. In the old ruined church 


of Balquhidder in Perthshire there is 
an ancient gravestone on which people 
used to stand barefoot at marriages 
and baptisms. See Zhe Folk-lore 
Journal, vi. (1888) p. 271. 

4 Father Abinal, ‘* Astrologie Mal- 
gache,” Missions Catholiques, xi. 
(1879) p. 482. 

6 The First Nine Books of the 
Danish History of Saxo Grammaticus, 
translated by O. Elton (London, 1894), 
p. 16. The original runs thus: Zec- 
turi regem veteres affixis humo saxis 
insistere suffragiaque promere consue- 
verant, subjectorum lapidum firmitate 
facti constantiam ominaturi (Historia 
Danica, lib. i. p. 22, ed. P. E. Müller). 

6 Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
7 and 55 ; Plutarch, So/on, 25 ; Pollux, 
viii. 86. 
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continent, with uplifted hands and bended knees, on the 
black stones ; and in this posture, before many witnesses, he 
solemnly swore that he would never recall those rights 
which he then granted: and this was instead of his great 
seal. Hence it is that when one was certain of what he 
affirmed, he said positively, I have freedom to swear this 
matter upon the black stones.”’ Again, in the island of 
Arran there was a green globular stone, about the size of 
a goose’s egg, on which oaths were taken. It was also 
endowed with healing virtue, for it cured stitches in the 
sides of sick people if only it was laid on the affected part. 
They say that Macdonald, the Lord of the Isles, carried 
this stone about with him, and that victory was always on 
his side when he threw it among the enemy. Once more, 
in the island of Fladda there was a round blue stone, on 
which people swore decisive oaths, and it too healed stitches 
in the side like the green stone of Arran? When two 
Bogos of eastern Africa have a dispute, they will sometimes 
settle it at a certain stone, which one of them mounts. 
His adversary calls down the most dreadful curses on him 
if he forswears himself, and to every curse the man on the 
stone answers “Amen!”* In Laconia an unwrought 
stone was shewn which, according to the legend, relieved 
the matricide Orestes of his madness as soon as he had sat 
dowr on it ;° and Zeus is said to have often cured himself 
of his love for Hera by sitting down on a certain rock in 
the island of Leucadia In these cases it may have been 
thought that the wayward and flighty impulses of love and 
madness were counteracted by the steadying influence of a 


heavy stone. 
But while a general magical efficacy may be supposed 
1 Martin, ‘Description of the Hills,” Asiatick Researches, iii. 30 sg. 


(8vo ed.). On the custom see further 
my article, ‘‘ Folk-lore in the Old 


Western Islands of Scotland,” in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, iii. 


657. 

3 Martin, of. cit. p. 646. 

3 Martin, of. cit. pp. 627 sg. 

4 W. Munzinger, Sitten und Recht 
der Bogos (Winierthur, 1859), pp. 33 
sg. For an Indian example of swear- 
ing on a stone see J. Eliot, ‘* Observa- 
tions on the Inhabitants of the Garrow 

volt 


Testament,” in Anthropological Essays 
presented to E. B. Tylor (Oxford, 
1907), pp. 131 599. 

5 Pausanias, iii. 22. I ; compare a. 
iL 3 4 

6 Ptolemaeus, Nova Historia, in 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 153, ed. I. 
Bekker; id. in Mythograthi Graeci. 
ed. A. Westermann, p. 198. 
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to reside in all stones by reason of their common properties 
of weight and solidity, special magical virtues are attributed 
to particular stones, or kinds of stone, in accordance with 
their individual or specific qualities of shape and colour. 
For example, a pot-hole in a rocky gorge of Central 
Australia contains many rounded boulders which, in the 
opinion of the Warramunga tribe, represent the kidneys, 
heart, tail, intestines, and so forth of an old euro, a species 
of kangaroo. Hence the natives jump into the pool, and 
after splashing the water all over their bodies rub one 
another with the stones, believing that this will enable them 
to catch euros.’ Again, not very far from Alice Springs, in 
Central Australia, there is a heap of stones supposed to be 
the vomit of two men of the eagle-hawk totem who had 
dined too copiously on eagle-hawk men, women, and 
children. The natives think that if any person caught 
sight of these stones he would be taken very sick on the 
spot ; hence the heap is covered with sticks, to which every 
passer-by adds one in order to prevent the evil magic from 
coming out and turning his stomach? The Indians of 
Peru employed certain stones for the increase of maize, 
others for the increase of potatoes, and others again for the 
increase of cattle. The stones used to make maize grow 
were fashioned in the likeness of cobs of maize, and the 
stones destined to multiply cattle had the shape of sheep.’ 
No people perhaps employ stones more freely for the 
purposes of homoeopathic magic than the natives of New 
Caledonia. They have stones of the most diverse shapes 
and colours to serve the most diverse ends—stones for 
sunshine, rain, famine, war, madness, death, fishing, sailing, 
and so forth. Thus in order to make a plantation of taro 
thrive they bury in the field certain stones resembling taros. 
praying to their ancestors at the same time. A stone 
marked with black lines like the leaves of the coco-nut 
palm helps to produce a good crop of coco-nuts. To 
make bread-fruit grow they use two stones of different sizes 
representing the unripe and the ripe fruit respectively. 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 3 P, J. de Arriaga, Extirpacton de la 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 2535g. idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), pp. 
3 Spencer and Gillen, of. cst. p. 472. 15, 16,25 ` 
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As soon as the fruit begins to form, they bury the small 
stone at the foot of the tree; and later on, when the fruit 
approaches maturity, they replace the small stone by the 
large one. The yam is the chief crop of the New 
Caledonians ; hence the number of stones used to foster its 
growth is correspondingly great. Different families have 
different kinds of stones which, according to their diverse 
shapes and colours, are supposed to promote the cultivation 
of the various species of yams. Before the stones are 
buried in the yam field they are deposited beside the 
ancestral skulls, wetted with water, and wiped with the 
leaves of certain trees. Sacrifices, too, of yams and fish 
are offered to the dead, with the words, “Here are your 
offerings, in order that the crop of yams may be good.” 
Again, a stone carved in the shape of a canoe can make a 
voyage prosperous or the reverse according as it is placed 
before the ancestral skulls with the opening upwards or 
downwards, the ceremony being accompanied with prayers 
and offerings to the dead. Again, fish is a very important 
article of diet with the New Caledonians, and every kind of 
fish has its sacred stone, which is enclosed in a large shell 
and kept in the graveyard. In performing the rite to secure 
a good catch, the wizard swathes the stone in bandages of 
various colours, spits some chewed leaves on it, and, setting 
it up before the skulls, says, “ Help us to be lucky at the 
fishing.”! In these and many similar practices of the New 
Caledonians the magical efficacy of the stones appears to be 
deemed insufficient of itself to accomplish the end in view ; 
it has to be reinforced by the spirits of the dead, whose 
help is sought by prayer and sacrifice. Moreover, the stones 
are regularly kept in the burial-grounds, as if to saturate 
them with the powerful influence of the ancestors; they 
are brought from the cemetery to be buried in the fields or 
at the foot of trees for the sake of quickening the fruits of 
the earth, and they are restored to the cemetery when they 

1 Father Lambert, in Afissions Catho- mont, ‘“ Usages, mæurs et coutumes 
liques, xii. (1880) pp. 273, 287, xxv. des Néo-Calédoniens,” Revue d’ Ethno- 
(1893) pp. 104-106, 116-118; ģdďd., graphie, vii. (1889) pp. 114 sg. (whose 
Meurs et Superstitions des Néo-Calé- account of the stones is borrowed from 


doniens (Nouméa, 1900), pp. 217, Father Lambert). 
218, 222, 292-304. Compare Glau- 
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have discharged this duty. Thus in New Caledonia magic 
is blent with the worship of the dead. 

In other parts of Melanesia a like belief prevails that 
certain sacred stones are endowed with miraculous powers 
which correspond in their nature to the shape of the stone, 
Thus a piece of water-worn coral on the beach often bears 
a surprising likeness to a bread-fruit. Hence in the Banks 
Islands a man who finds such a coral will lay it at the 
root of one of his bread-fruit trees in the expectation 
that it will make the tree bear well. If the result answers 
his expectation, he will then, for a proper remuneration, 
take stones of less-marked character from other men and 
let them lie near his, in order to imbue them with the 
magic virtue which resides in it. Similarly, a stone with 
little discs upon it is good to bring in money ; and if a man 
found a large stone with a number of small ones under it, 
like a sow among her litter, he was sure that to offer money 
upon it would bring him pigs. In these and similar cases 
the Melanesians ascribe the marvellous power, not to the 
stone itself, but to its indwelling spirit; and sometimes, as 
we have just seen, a man endeavours to propitiate the spirit 
by laying down offerings on the stone.' But the conception 
of spirits that must be propitiated lies outside the sphere of 
magic, and within that of religion. Where such a concep- 
tion is found, as here, in conjunction with purely magical 
ideas and practices, the latter may generally be assumed to 
be the original stock on which the religious conception has 
been at some later time engrafted. For there are strong 
grounds for thinking that, in the evolution of thought, magic 
has preceded religion. But to this point we shall return 
presently. 

The ancients set great store on the magical qualities of 
precious stones ; indeed it has been maintained, with great 
show of reason, that such stones were used as amulets long 
before they were worn as mere ornaments. Thus the 
Greeks gave the name of tree-agate to a stone which 
exhibits tree-like markings, and they thought that if two 


1 R. H. Codrington, The Melan- sg.; id., “The Origin of Jewellery,” 
esians (Oxford, 1891), pp. 181-185. Report of the British Association for 

3 W. Ridgeway, Tke Early Age 1903 (meeting at Southport), pp. 815 
of Greece (Cambridge, 1901), i. 330 s9. 
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of these gems were tied to the horns or neck of oxen at the 
plough, the crop would be sure to be plentiful! Again, 
they recognised a milk-stone which produced an abundant 
supply of milk in women if only they drank it dissolved 
in honey-mead.? Milk-stones are used for the same 
purpose by Greek women in Crete and Melos at the 
present day; in Albania nursing mothers wear the 
stones in order to ensure an abundant flow of milk‘ 
In Lechrain down to modern times German women 
have attempted to increase their milk by stroking their 
breasts with a kind of alum which they call a milk-stone. 
Again, the Greeks believed in a stone which cured snake- 
bites, and hence was named the snake-stone; to test its 
efficacy you had only to grind the stone to powder and 
sprinkle the powder on the wound The wine-coloured 
amethyst received its name, which means “not drunken,” 
because it was supposed to keep the wearer of it sober ;” and 
two brothers who desired to live at unity were advised to 
carry magnets about with them, which, by drawing the 
twain together, would clearly prevent them from falling out? 
In Albania people think that if the blood-stone is laid on a 
wound it will stop the flow of blood.’ 

Amongst the things which homoeopathic magic seeks Homoeo- 
to turn to account are the great powers of nature, such as ‘ani a 
the waxing and the waning moon, the rising and the setting the sun, 
sun, the stars, and the sea. Elsewhere I have illustrated De mpi 
the homoeopathic virtues ascribed to the waxing and the aoe the 
waning moon:” here I will give an Arab charm of the 


was perhaps the ‘‘ dragon-stone” which 
was supposed to confer extraordinary 
sharpness of vision on its owner. See 
Ptolemaeus Hephaestionis, Mov. Hist. 


1 Orphica: Lithica, 230 sgg., ed. 
G. Hermann. Pliny mentions (Nat. 
Hist. xxxvii. 192) a white tree-stone 
(“ dendritis alba”) which, if buried 


under a tree that was being felled, 
would prevent the woodman’s axe from 
being blunted. 

2 Orphica : Lithica, 189 sgg. 3 com- 
pare Pliny, Mat. Hist. xxxvii. 162. 

3 W. Ridgeway, The Early Age of 
Greece, i. 330. 

1J. G. von Hahn, Albanesische 
Studien, i. 158. 

§ K., Freiherr von Leoprechting, Aus 
dem Lechrain (Munich, 1855), p. 92. 

© Orphica ; Lithice, 335 sgg. This 


v. p. 150, in Photius, Bibliotheca, ed. 
I. Bekker, p. 192 of A. Westermann’s 
Alythographi Graeci. 

T Pliny, Wat. Hist. xxxvii. 124. 

8 Orphica : Lithica, 320 sg. 

® J. G. von Hahn, Albanestsche 
Studien, i. 158. On the magic of 
precious stones see also E. Doutté, 
Magie et religion dans P Afrique du 
Nord, pp. 82 s99. 

10 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edi- 
tion, pp. 361 s99., 369 sgg. 
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setting sun. When a husband is far away and his wife 
would bring him home to her, she procures pepper and 
coriander seed from a shop that faces the east, and throws 
them on a lighted brasier at sunset. Then turning to the 
east she waves a napkin with which she has wiped herself, 
and says: “Let the setting sun return having found such 
and such an one, son of such and such a woman, in grief 
and pain. May the grief that my absence causes him make 
him weep, may the grief that my absence causes him make 
him lament, may the grief that my absence causes him make 
him break the obstacles that part us and bring him back 
tome.” If the charm is unsuccessful, she repeats it one day 
at sunrise, burning the same perfumes. Clearly she imagines 
that as the sun goes away in the west and comes back in the 
east, it should at its return bring the absent one home.! 
The ancient books of the Hindoos lay down a rule that 
after sunset on his marriage night a man should sit silent 
with his wife till the stars begin to twinkle in the sky. 
When the pole-star appears, he should point it out to her, 
and, addressing the star, say, “ Firm art thou; I see thee, 
the firm one. Firm be thou with me, O thriving one!” 
Then, turning to his wife, he should say, “To me Brihaspati 
has given thee; obtaining offspring through me, thy husband, 
live with me a hundred autumns.”? The intention of the 
ceremony is plainly to guard against the fickleness of 
fortune and the instability of earthly bliss by the steadfast 
influence of the constant star. It is the wish expressed in 
Keats’s last sonnet :— 


Bright star! would I were steadfast as thou art— 
Not in lone splendour hung aloft the night. 


Dwellers by the sea cannot fail to be impressed by the 
sight of its ceaseless ebb and flow, and are apt, on the prin- 


Brahman with its children and with 


1 E, Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
its grandchildren, with such a man 


Afrique du Nord, pp. 131 sg. 


2 The Grikya-Sitras, translated by 
H. Oldenberg, part i. pp. 43, 285 s7., 
part ii. pp. 47 $9., 193 sgq. (Sacred 
Books of the East, vols. xxix. and xxx. ). 
In the last passage the address to the 
star is fuller and more explicit. A part 
of it runs thus :—*‘ He who knows thee 
(the polar star) as the firm, immovable 


children and grandchildren will firmly 
dwell, servants and pupils, garments 
and woollen blankets, bronze and gold, 
wives and kings, food, safety, long life, 
glory, renown, splendour, strength, 
holy lustre, and the enjoyment of food. 
May all these things firmly and immoy 
ably dwell with me ! ” 
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ciples of that rude philosophy of sympathy and resemblance Homoeo 
which here engages our attention, to trace a subtle relation, P b 
a secret harmony, between its tides and the life of man, of the tides. 
animals, and of plants. In the flowing tide they see not 
merely a symbol, but a cause of exuberance, of prosperity, 
and of life, while in the ebbing tide they discern a real 
agent as well as a melancholy emblem of failure, of weak- 
ness, and of death. The Breton peasant fancies that clover 
sown when the tide is coming in will grow well, but that 
if the plant be sown at low water or when the tide is 
going out, it will never reach maturity, and that the cows 
which feed on it will burst... His wife believes that the best 
butter is made when the tide has just turned and is beginning 
to flow, that milk which foams in the churn will go on 
foaming till the hour of high water is past, and that water 
drawn from the well or milk extracted from the cow while 
the tide is rising will boil up in the pot or saucepan and 
overflow into the fire? The Galelareese say that if you 
wish to make oil, you should do it when the tide is high, 
for then you will get plenty of oil’ According to some 
of the ancients, the skins of seals, even after they had 
been parted from their bodies, remained in secret sympathy 
with the sea, and were observed to ruffle when the tide . 
was on the ebb. Another ancient belief, attributed to 
Aristotle, was that no creature can die except at ebb tide. 
The belief, if we can trust Pliny, was confirmed by experi- 
ence, so far as regards human beings, on the coast of France.? 
Philostratus also assures us that at Cadiz dying people never 
yielded up the ghost while the water was high. A like 
fancy still lingers in some parts of Europe. On the 
Cantabrian coast of Spain they think that persons who die 
of chronic or acute disease expire at the moment when 
the tide begins to recede.’ In Portugal, all along the 
coast of Wales, and on some parts of the coast of Brittany, 


1 P, Sébillot, Légendes, croyances et. Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indi?, 
superstitions de la mer (Paris, 1886), i xlv. (1895) p. 499. 
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a belief is said to prevail that people are born when the 
tide comes in, and die when it goes out.’ Dickens attests 
the existence of the same superstition in England. “People 
can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, “except 
when the tide’s pretty nigh out. They can’t be born, 
unless it’s pretty nigh in—not properly born till flood.”? 
The belief that most deaths happen at ebb tide is said to 
be held along the east coast of England from Northumber- 
land to Kent? Shakespeare must have been familiar with 
it, for he makes Falstaff die “even just between twelve and 
one, e’en at the turning o’ the tide.”* We meet the belief 
again on the Pacific coast of North America among the 
Haidas of the Queen Charlotte Islands. Whenever a good 
Haida is about to die he sees a canoe manned by some of 
his dead friends, who come with the tide to bid him welcome 
to the spirit land. “Come with us now,” they say, “for the 
tide is about to ebb and we must depart.”> At the other 
extremity of America the same fancy has been noted among 
the Indians of Southern Chili. A Chilote Indian in the 
last stage of consumption, after preparing to die like a 
good Catholic, was heard to ask how the tide was running. 
When his sister told him that it was still coming in, he 
smiled and said that he had yet a little while to live. It 
was his firm conviction that with the ebbing tide his soul 
would pass to the ocean of eternity. At Port Stephens, 
in New South Wales, the natives always buried their dead 
at flood tide, never at ebb, lest the retiring water should 
bear the soul of the departed to some distant country.’ 

To ensure a long life the Chinese have recourse to certain 
complicated charms, which concentrate in themselves the 
magical essence emanating, on homoeopathic principles, 
from times and seasons, from persons and from things. 
The vehicles employed to transmit these happy influences 


3 P. Sébillot, of. cit. i. 129-132; 5 Rev. C. Harrison, ‘‘ Religion and 
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are no other than grave-clothes. These are provided 
by many Chinese in their lifetime, and most people have 
them cut out and sewn by an unmarried girl or a very young 
woman, wisely calculating that, since such a person is likely 
to live a great many years to come, a part of her capacity to 
live long must surely pass into the clothes, and thus stave off 
for many years the time when they shall be put to their 
proper use. Further, the garments are made by preference 
in a year which has an intercalary month ; for to the Chinese 
mind it seems plain that grave-clothes made in a year which 
is unusually long will possess the capacity of prolonging life 
in an unusually high degree. Amongst the clothes there is 
one robe in particular on which special pains have been 
lavished to imbue it with this priceless quality. It is a 
long silken gown of the deepest blue colour, with the word 
“longevity ” embroidered all over it in thread of gold. To 
present an aged parent with one of these costly and splendid 
mantles, known as “ longevity garments,” is esteemed by the 
Chinese an act of filial piety and a delicate mark of attention. 
As the garment purports to prolong the life of its owner, he 
often wears it, especially on festive occasions, in order to 
allow the influence of longevity, created by the many golden 
letters with which it is bespangled, to work their full effect ` 
upon his person. On his birthday, above all, he hardly ever 
fails to don it, for in China common sense bids a man lay in 
a large stock of vital energy on his birthday, to be expended 
in the form of health and vigour during the rest of the year. 
Attired in the gorgeous pall, and absorbing its blessed influ- 
ence at every pore, the happy owner receives complacently 
the congratulations of friends and relations, who warmly 
express their admiration of these magnificent cerements, and 
of the filial piety which prompted the children to bestow so 
beautiful and useful a present on the author of their being.’ 
Another application of the maxim that like produccs 


1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 
System of China, i. 60-63. Among 
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like is seen in the Chinese belief that the fortunes of a town 
are deeply affected by its shape, and that they must vary 
according to the character of the thing which that shape 
most nearly resembles. Thus it is related that long ago 
the town of Tsuen-cheu-fu, the outlines of which are like 
those of a carp, frequently fell a prey to the depredations of 
the neighbouring city of Yung-chun, which is shaped like a 
fishing-net, until the inhabitants of the former town con- 
ceived the plan of erecting two tall pagodas in their midst. 
These pagodas, which still tower above the city of Tsuen- 
cheu-fu, have ever since exercised the happiest influence 
over its destiny by intercepting the imaginary net before it 
could descend and entangle in its meshes the imaginary 
carp. Some thirty years ago the wise men of Shanghai 
were much exercised to discover the cause of a local 
rebellion. On careful enquiry they ascertained that the 
rebellion was due to the shape of a large new temple which 
had most unfortunately been built in the shape of a tortoise, 
an animal of the very worst character. The difficulty was 
serious, the danger was pressing; for to pull down the 
temple would have been impious, and to let it stand as it 
was would be to court a succession of similar or worse 
disasters. However, the genius of the local professors of 
geomancy, rising to the occasion, triumphantly surmounted 
the difficulty and obviated the danger. By filling up two 
wells, which represented the eyes of the tortoise, they at 
once blinded that disreputable animal and rendered him 
incapable of doing further mischief? 

Sometimes homoeopathic or imitative magic is called in 
to annul an evil omen by accomplishing it in mimicry. The 
effect is to circumvent destiny by substituting a mock calamity 
for a real one. At Kampot, a small seaport of Cambodia, a 
French official saw one morning a troop of armed guards 
escorting a man who was loaded with chains. They passed 
his house and went away towards the country, preceded by 
a man who drew lugubrious sounds from a gong, and 
followed by a score of idlers. The official thought it must 
be an execution and was surprised to have heard nothing 


1 J. J. M. de Groot, of. cit. iii. 977. 
3 J. J. M. de Groot, of. cit. iii, 1043 59. 
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about it. Afterwards he received from his interpreter the 
following lucid explanation of the affair. “In our country 
it sometimes happens that a man walking in the fields has 
nothing but the upper part of his body visible to people at 
a distance. Such an appearance is a sign that he will 
certainly die soon, and that is what happened last evening 
to the man you saw. Going homewards across the plain 
he carried over his shoulder a bundle of palms with long 
slender stems ending in fan-like tufts of leaves. His family, 
returning from their work, followed him at a distance, 
and soon they saw his head, shoulders, and arms moving 
along the road and carrying the branches, while his body 
and legs were invisible. Struck with consternation at the 
sight, his mother and wife repaired in all haste to the 
magistrate and implored him to proceed against the man 
after the fashion customary in such cases. The magistrate 
replied that the custom was ridiculous, and that he would 
be still more ridiculous if he complied with it. However, 
the two women insisted on it so vehemently, saying it was 
the only way to avert the omen, that he decided to do as 
they wished, and gave them his word that he would have 
the man arrested next morning at sunrise. So this morning 

the guards came to seize the poor man, telling him that he — 
was accused of rebellion against the king, and without 
listening to his protestations of innocence they dragged him 
off to court. His family pretended to be surprised and 
followed him weeping. The judges had him clapped into 
irons and ordered him to instant execution. His own 
entreaties and the prayers of his family being all in vain, 
he begged that the priests of the pagoda might come and 
bear witness to his innocence and join their supplications to 
those of his friends. They came in haste, but receiving a 
hint how the wind lay they advised the condemned man to 
submit to his fate and departed to pray for his soul at the 
temple. Then the man was led away to a rice-field, in the 
middle of which a banana-tree, stripped of its leaves, had 
been set up as a stake. To this he was tied, and while his 
friends took their last leave of him, the sword of the exe- 
cutioner flashed through the air and at a single stroke swept 
off the top of the banana-tree above the head of the 
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pretended victim. The man had given himself up for dead. 
His friends, while they knocked off his irons, explained te 
him the meaning of it all and led him away to thank the 
magistrates and priests for what they had done to save him 
from the threatened catastrophe.” The writer who reports 
the case adds that if the magistrates had not good-naturedly 
lent themselves to the pious fraud, the man’s family would 
have contrived in some other way to impress him with the 
terror of death in order to save his life.’ 

Again, two missionaries were journeying not long ago 
through Central Celebes, accompanied by some Toradjas. 
Unfortunately the note of a certain bird called teka-teka was 
heard to the left. This boded ill, and the natives insisted 
that they must either turn back or pass the night on the 
spot. When the missionaries refused to do either, an 
expedient was hit upon which allowed them to continue 
the journey in safety. A miniature hut was made out of a 
leafy branch, and in it were deposited a leaf moistened with 
spittle and a hair from the head of one of the party. Then 
one of the Toradjas said, “We shall pass the night here,” 
and addressing the hair he spoke thus: “If any misfortune 
should happen through the cry of that bird, may it fall on 
you.” In this way the evil omen was diverted from the 
real men and directed against their substitute the hair, and 
perhaps also the spittle, in the tiny hut.? When a Cherokee 
has dreamed of being stung by a snake, he is treated just 
in the same way as if he had really been stung; otherwise 
the place would swell and ulcerate in the usual manner, 
though perhaps years might pass before it did so. It is the 
ghost of a snake that has bitten him in sleep. One night 
a Huron Indian dreamed that he had been taken and burned 
alive by his hereditary foes the Iroquois. Next morning a 
council was held on the affair, and the following measures 
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were adopted to save the man’s life. Twelve or thirteen 
fires were kindled in the large hut where they usually burned 
their prisoners to death. Every man seized a flaming brand 
and applied it to the naked body of the dreamer, who 
shrieked with pain. Thrice he ran round the hut, escaping 
from one fire only to fall into another. As each man thrust 
his blazing torch at the sufferer he said, “Courage, my 
brother, it is thus that we have pity on you.” At last he 
was allowed to escape. Passing out of the hut he caught 
up a dog which was held ready for the purpose, and throw- 
ing it over his shoulder carried it through the wigwams as 
a sacred offering to the war-god, praying him to accept the 
animal instead of himself. Afterwards the dog was killed, 
roasted, and eaten, exactly as the Indians were wont to 
roast and eat their captives.! 

In Madagascar this mode of cheating the fates is reduced Homoeo- 
to a regular system. Here every man’s fortune is deter- fo wi 
mined by the day or hour of his birth, and if that happens avert mis- 
to be an unlucky one his fate is sealed, unless the mischief (tune ® 
can be extracted, as the phrase goes, by means of a sub- gascar. 
stitute. The ways of extracting the mischief are various. 

For example, if a man is born on the first day of the second 
month (February), his house will be burnt down when he 
comes of age. To take time by the forelock and avoid this 
catastrophe, the friends of the infant will set up a shed in a 
field or in the cattle-fold and burn it. If the ceremony is to 
be really effective, the child and his mother should be placed 
in the shed and only plucked, like brands, from the burning 
hut before it is too late. Again, dripping November is the 
month of tears, and he who is born in it is born to sorrow. 
But in order to disperse the clouds that thus gather over 
his future, he has nothing to do but to take the lid off a 
boiling pot and wave it about. The drops that fall from it 
will accomplish his destiny and so prevent the tears from 
trickling from his eyes. Again, if fate has decreed that a 
young girl, still unwed, should see her children, still unborn, 
descend before her with sorrow to the grave, she can avert 
the calamity as follows. She kills a grasshopper, wraps it 
in a rag to represent a shroud, and mourns over it like 
1 Relations des Jésuites, 1642, pp. 86 sg. (Canadian reprint), 
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Rachel weeping for her children and refusing to be com- 
forted. Moreover, she takes a dozen or more other grass- 
hoppers, and having removed some of their superfluous legs 
and wings she lays them about their dead and shrouded 
fellow. The buzz of the tortured insects and the agitated 
motions of their mutilated limbs represent the shrieks and 
contortions of the mourners at a funeral. After burying 
the deceased grasshopper she leaves the rest to continue 
their mourning till death releases them from their pain ; and 
having bound up her dishevelled hair she retires from the 
grave with the step and carriage of a person plunged in 
grief. Thenceforth she looks cheerfully forward to seeing 
her children survive her; for it cannot be that she should 
mourn and bury them twice over. Once more, if fortune 
has frowned on a man at his birth and penury has marked 
him for her own, he can easily eraze the mark in question 
by purchasing a couple of cheap pearls, price three halfpence, 
and burying them. For who but the rich of this world can 
thus afford to fling pearls away ?? 


§ 3. Contagious Magic 


Thus far we have been considering chiefly that branch 
of sympathetic magic which may be called homoeopathic 
or imitative. Its leading principle, as we have seen, is 
that like produces like, or, in other words, that an effect 
resembles its cause. The other great branch of sympa- 
thetic magic, which I have called Contagious Magic, pro- 
ceeds upon the notion that things which have once been 
conjoined must remain ever afterwards, even when quite 
dissevered from each other, in such a sympathetic relation 
that whatever is done to the one must similarly affect the 
other2 Thus the logical basis of Contagious Magic, like 
that of Homoeopathic Magic, is a mistaken association of 
ideas; its physical basis, if we may speak of such a thing, 

1 W, Ellis, History of Madagascar, 2? The principles of contagious 
i. 454 sgg. ; Father Abinal, ‘*Astrologie magic are lucidly stated and copiously 
Malgache,” Missions Catholigues, xi. illustrated by Mr, E. S. Hartland in 
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like the physical basis of Homoeopathic Magic, is a material 
medium of some sort which, like the ether of modern physics, 

is assumed to unite distant objects and to convey impres- 

sions from one to the other. The most familiar example Magical 
of Contagious Magic is the magical sympathy which is oe 
supposed to exist between a man and any severed portion man and 
of his person, as his hair or nails; so that whoever gets ao 
possession of human hair or nails may work his will, at any his person, 
distance, upon the person from whom they were cut. This pe A ., 
superstition is world-wide ; instances of it in regard to hair nails. 
and nails will be noticed later on in this work.’ While Beneficial 
like other superstitions it has had its absurd and mischievous eS 
consequences, it has nevertheless indirectly done much good stition in 
by furnishing savages with strong, though irrational, motives ams 
for observing rules of cleanliness which they might never refuse. 
have adopted on rational grounds. How the superstition 

has produced this salutary effect will appear from a single 
instance, which I will give in the words of an experienced 
observer. Amongst the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in 

New Britain “ it is as a rule necessary for the efficiency of a 

charm that it should contain a part of the person who is to 

be enchanted (for example, his hair), or a piece of his 
clothing, or something that stands in some relation to him, 

such as his excrements, the refuse of his food, his spittle, his 
footprints, etc. All such objects can be employed as panait, 

that is, as a medium for a papatit or charm, consisting of an 
incantation or murmuring of a certain formula, together with 

the blowing into the air of some burnt lime which is held in 

the hand. It need hardly, therefore, be said that the native 
removes all such objects as well as he can. Thus the cleanli- 

ness which is usual in the houses and consists in sweeping 

the floor carefully every day, is by no means based on a 

desire for cleanliness and neatness in themselves, but purely 

on the effort to put out of the way anything that might 

serve an ill-wisher as a charm.”? I will now illustrate the 
principles of Contagious Magic by examples, beginning 

with its application to various parts of the human body. 


1 Meantime I may refer the reader 2 R. Parkinson, Dretssig Jahre in 
to The Golden Bough, Second Edition, der Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), pp. 118 
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Among the Australian tribes it was a common practice 
to knock out one or more of a boy’s front teeth at those 
ceremonies of initiation to which every male member had to 
submit before he could enjoy the rights and privileges of a 
full-grown man? The reason of the practice is obscure; a 
conjecture on this subject has been hazarded above. All 
that concerns us here is the evidence of a belief that a 
sympathetic relation continued to exist between the lad and 
his teeth after the latter had been extracted from his gums. 
Thus among some of the tribes about the river Darling, in 
New South Wales, the extracted tooth was placed under the 
bark of a tree near a river or water-hole ; if the bark grew over 
the tooth, or if the tooth fell into the water, all was well ; but 
if it were exposed and the ants ran over it, the natives believed 
that the boy would suffer from a disease of the mouth.’ 
Among the Murring and other tribes of New South Wales 
the extracted tooth was at first taken care of by an old 
man, and then passed from one headman to another, 
until it had gone all round the community, when it came 
back to the lad’s father, and finally to the lad himself. 
But however it was thus conveyed from hand to hand, it 
might on no account be placed in a bag containing magical 
substances, for to do so would, they believed, put the owner 
of the tooth in great danger. The late Dr. Howitt once 
acted as custodian of the teeth which had been extracted 
from some novices at a ceremony of initiation, and the old 
men earnestly besought him not to carry them in a bag in 
which they knew that he had some quartz crystals. They 
declared that if he did so the magic of the crystals would 
pass into the teeth, and so injure the boys. Nearly a year 
after Dr. Howitt’s return from the ceremony he was visited 
by one of the principal men of the Murring tribe, who had 
travelled some two hundred and fifty miles from his home to 
fetch back the teeth. This man explained that he had been 


1 As to the diffusion of this custom Anthropological Institute, xiii. (1884) 
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sent for them because one of the boys had fallen into ill 
health, and it was believed that the teeth had received some 
injury which had affected him. He was assured that the 
teeth had been kept in a box apart from any substances, 
like quartz crystals, which could influence them; and he 
returned home bearing the teeth with him carefully wrapt 
up and concealed? In the Dieri tribe of South Australia 
the teeth knocked out at initiation were bound up in emu 
feathers, and kept by the boy’s father or his next-of-kin 
until the mouth had healed, and even for long afterwards. 
Then the father, accompanied by a few old men, performed 
a ceremony for the purpose of taking all the supposed life 
out of the teeth. He made a low rumbling noise without 
uttering any words, blew two or three times with his mouth, 
and jerked the teeth through his hand to some little distance. 
After that he buried them about eighteen inches under ground. 
The jerking movement was meant to shew that he thereby 
took all the life out of the teeth. Had he failed to do so, 
the boy would, in the opinion of the natives, have been 
liable to an ulcerated and wry mouth, impediment in speech, 
and ultimately a distorted face? This ceremony is interest- 
ing as a rare instance of an attempt to break the sympathetic 
link between a man and a severed part of himself by render- 
ing the part insensitive. 

The Basutos are careful to conceal their extracted teeth, Contagious 
lest these should fall into the hands of certain mythical — 
beings called da/oz, who haunt graves, and could harm the Africa, 
owner of the tooth by working magic on it? In Sussex paepe. 
some forty years ago a maid-servant remonstrated strongly ete 
against the throwing away of children’s cast teeth, 
affirming that should they be found and gnawed by any 
animal, the child’s new tooth would be, for all the world, like 
the teeth of the animal that had bitten the old one. In 
proof of this she named old Master Simmons, who had a 
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very large pig’s tooth in his upper jaw, a personal defect that 
he always averred was caused by his mother, who threw away 
one of his cast teeth by accident into the hog’s trough? A 
similar belief has led to practices intended, on the principles 
of homoeopathic magic, to replace old teeth by new and better 
ones. Thus in many parts of the world it is customary to 
put extracted teeth in some place where they will be found 
by a mouse or a rat, in the hope that, through the sympathy 
which continues to subsist between them and their former 
owner, his other teeth may acquire the same firmness and 
excellence as the teeth of these rodents. Thus in Germany 
it is said to be an almost universal maxim among the people 
that when you have had a tooth taken out you should insert 
it in a mouse’s hole. To do so with a child’s milk-tooth 
which has fallen out will prevent the child from having 
toothache. Or you should go behind the stove and throw 
your tooth backwards over your head, saying, “ Mouse, give 
me your iron tooth; I will give you my bone tooth.” After 
that your other teeth will remain good. German children 
say, “Mouse, mouse, come out and bring me out a new 
tooth”; or “Mouse, I give you a little bone; give me a 
little stone” ; or “ Mouse, there is an old tooth for you; make 
me a new one.” In Bavaria they say that if this ceremony 
be observed the child’s second teeth will be as white as the 
teeth of mice.? Amongst the South Slavonians, too, the child 
is taught to throw his tooth into a dark corner and say, 
“ Mouse, mouse, there is a bone tooth; give me an iron tooth 
instead.”*® Jewish children in South Russia throw their 
cast teeth on the roof with the same request to the mouse 
to give them an iron tooth for a tooth of bonet Far away 
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from Europe, at Raratonga, in the Pacific, when a child’s tooth 
was extracted, the following prayer used to be recited :— 


“ Big vat! little rat? 
Here is my old tooth. 
Pray give me a new one.” 


Then the tooth was thrown on the thatch of the house, because 
rats make their nests in the decayed thatch. The reason 
assigned for invoking the rats on these occasions was that 
rats’ teeth were the strongest known to the natives.’ In the 
Seranglao and Gorong archipelagoes, between New Guinea 
and Celebes, when a child loses his first tooth, he must throw 
it on the roof, saying, “ Mouse, I give you my tooth; give me 
yours instead.”* In Amboyna the custom is the same, and 
the form of words is, “Take this tooth, thrown on the roof, 
as the mouse’s share, and give me a better one instead,” ® 
In the Kei Islands, to the south-west of New Guinea, when 
a child begins to get his second teeth, he is lifted up to the 
top of the roof in order that he may there deposit, as an 
offering to the rats, the tooth which has fallen out. At the 
same time some one cries aloud, “O rats, here you have his 
tooth ; give him a golden one instead.”* Among the Ilocans 
of Luzon, in the Philippines, when children’s teeth are loose, 
they are pulled out with a string and put in a place where 
rats will be likely to find and drag them away.’ In ancient 
Mexico, when a child was getting a new tooth, the father or 
mother used to put the old one in a mouse’s hole, believing 
that if this precaution were not taken the new tooth would 


not issue from the gums.’ 
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application of the same principle is the Swabian superstition 
that when a child is teething you should bite off the hcad of 
a living mouse, and hang the head round the child’s neck by 
a string, taking care, however, to make no knot in the string ; 
then the child will teethe easily." In Bohemia the treatment 
prescribed is similar, though there they recommend you to 
use a red thread and to string three heads of mice on it 
instead of one.” 

But it is not always a mouse ora rat that brings the 
child a new and stronger tooth. Apparently any strong- 
toothed animal will serve the purpose. Thus when 
his or her tooth drops out, a Singhalese will throw it 
on the roof, saying, “Squirrel, dear squirrel, take this 
tooth and give me a dainty tooth.”* In Bohemia 
a child will sometimes throw its cast tooth behind the 
stove, asking the fox to give him an iron tooth instead of 
the bone one.* In Berlin the teeth of a fox worn as an 
amulet round a child’s neck make teething easy for him, 
and ensure that his teeth will be good and lasting.’ 
Similarly, in order to help a child to cut its teeth, the 
aborigines of Victoria fastened to its wrist the front tooth 
of a kangaroo, which the child used as a coral to rub its 
gums with. Again, the beaver can gnaw through the 
hardest wood. Hence among the Cherokee Indians, when 
the loosened milk tooth of a child has been pulled out or 
has dropped out of itself, the child runs round the house 
with it, repeating four times, “ Beaver, put a new tooth 
into my jaw,” after which he throws the tooth on the roof 
of the house” In Macedonia, a child carefully keeps for 
a time its first drawn tooth, and then throws it on the 
roof with the following invocation to the crow :— 
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“O dear crow, here is a tooth of bone, 
Take it and give me a tooth of tron instead, 
That I may be able to chew beans 
And to crunch dry biscuits.) 


We can now understand a custom of the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia, which the writer who records it is 
unable to explain. When a child lost its teeth, the father 
used to take each one as it fell out and to hide it in a 
piece of raw venison, which he gave to a dog to eat. The 
animal swallowed the venison and the tooth with it.’ 
Doubtless the custom was intended to ensure that the 
child’s new teeth should be as strong as those of a dog. 
In Silesia mothers sometimes swallow their children’s cast 
teeth in order to save their offspring from toothache. 
The intention is perhaps to strengthen the weak teeth 
of the child by the strong teeth of the grown woman? 
Amongst the Warramunga of Central Australia, when a 
girl’s tooth has been knocked out as a solemn ceremony, 
it is pounded up and the fragments placed in a piece of 
flesh, which has to be eaten by the girl’s mother. When 
the same rite has been performed on a man, his pounded 
tooth must be eaten in a piece of meat by his mother-in- 
law.“ Among the heathen Arabs, when a boy’s tooth fell Teeth 
out, he used to take it between his finger and thumb and cme 
throw it towards the sun, saying, “Give me a better for the sun. 
it.” After that his teeth were sure to grow straight, and 
close, and strong. “The sun,” says Tharafah, “gave the 
lad from his own nursery-ground a tooth like a hailstone, 
white and polished.” Thus the reason for throwing the 
old teeth towards the sun would seem to have been a 
notion that the sun sends hail, from which it naturally 
follows that he can send you a tooth as smooth and white 
and hard as a hailstone. Among the peasants of the 
Lebanon, when a child loses a milk tooth, he throws it 
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towards the sun, saying, “Sun, sun, take the ass’s tooth 
and give me the deer’s tooth.” They sometimes say jest- 
ingly that the child’s tooth has been carried off by a mouse.’ 
An Armenian generally buries his extracted teeth at the 
edge of the hearth with the prayer: “Grandfather, take 
a dog’s tooth and give me a golden tooth.”? In the light 
of the preceding examples, we may conjecture that the 
grandfather here invoked is not so much the soul of a dead 
ancestor as a mouse or a rat. 

Other parts which are commonly believed to remain 
in a sympathetic union with the body, after the physical 
connexion has been severed, are the navel-string and the 
afterbirth, including the placenta. So intimate, indeed, 
is the union conceived to be, that the fortunes of the 
individual for good or evil throughout life are often 
supposed to be bound up with one or other of these 
portions of his person, so that if his navel-string or 
afterbirth is preserved and properly treated, he will be 
prosperous ; whereas if it be injured or lost, he will suffer 
accordingly. Thus among the Maoris, when the navel- 
string dropped off, the child was carried to a priest to be 
solemnly named by him. But before the ceremony of 
naming began, the navel-string was buried in a sacred place 
and a young sapling was planted over it. Ever afterwards 
that tree, as it grew, was a ¢ohu oranga or sign of life for the 
child? In the Upper Whakatane valley, in the North 
Island of New Zealand, there is a famous /Azmau tree, to 
which the Maoris used to attach the navel-strings of their 
children ; and barren women were in the habit of embracing 
the tree in the hope of thereby obtaining offspring.* Again, 
among the Maoris, “the placenta is named fenua, which 
word signifies land. It is applied by the natives to the 
placenta, from their supposing it to be the residence of the 
child: on being discharged it is immediately buried with 
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great care, as they have the superstitious idea that the 
priests, if offended, would procure it; and, by praying 
over it, occasion the death of both mother and child, 
by ‘praying them to death, to use their own expres- 
sion.”* Again, some of the natives of South Australia 
regarded the placenta as sacred and carefully put it away 
out of reach of the dogs, doubtless because they thought 
that harm would come to the child if this part of himself 
were eaten by the animals. Certain tribes of Western 
Australia believe that a man swims well or ill, according 
as his mother at his birth threw the navel-string into 
water or not? Among the Arunta of Central Australia 
the navel-string is swathed in fur-string and made into a 
necklace, which is placed round the child’s neck. The 
necklace is supposed to facilitate the growth of the 
child, to keep it quiet and contented, and to avert illness 
generally. In the Kaitish tribe of Central Australia the 
practice and belief are similar In the Warramunga tribe, 
after the string has hung round the child’s neck for a 
time, it is given to the wife’s brother, who wears it in his 
armlet, and who may not see the child till it can walk. 
In return for the navel-string, the man makes a present 
of weapons to the infants father. When the child can ` 
walk, the father gives fur-string to the man, who now 
comes to the camp, sees the child, and makes another 
present to the father. After that he keeps the navel- 
string for some time longer, and finally places it in a 
hollow tree known only to himself Among _ the 
natives on the Pennefather river in Queensland it is 
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believed that a part of the child’s spirit (cho-#) stays in 
the afterbirth. Hence the grandmother takes the after- 
birth away and buries it in the sand. She marks the 
spot by a number of twigs which she sticks in the ground 
in a circle, tying their tops together so that the structure 
resembles a cone. When Anjea, the being who causes 
conception in women by putting mud babies into their 
wombs, comes along and sees the place, he takes out the 
spirit and carries it away to one of his haunts, such as a 
tree, a hole in a rock, or a lagoon, where it may remain 
for years. But sometime or other he will put the spirit 
again into a baby, and it will be born once more into 
the world.’ i 

In the Yabim tribe of German New Guinea the mother 
ties the navel-string to the net in which she carries the child, 
lest any one should use the string to the child’s hurt.? “In 
some parts of Fiji the navel-string of a male infant is planted 
together with a cocoanut, or slip of a bread-fruit tree, and 
the child’s life is supposed to be intimately connected with 
that of the tree. Moreover, the planting is supposed to have 
the effect of making the boy a good climber. If the child 
be a girl, the mother or her sister will take the navel-string 
to the sea-water when she goes out fishing for the first time 
after the childbirth, and she will throw it into the sea when 
the nets are stretched in line. Thus the girl will grow up 
into a skilful fisherwoman. But the quecrest use I ever saw 
the string put to was at Rotuma. There it has become 
almost obligatory for a young man, who wants the girls to 
respect him, to make a voyage in a white man’s vessel ; and 
mothers come alongside ships anchored in the roadstead 
and fasten their boy’s navel-string to the vessel’s chain- 
plates. This will make sure of a voyage for the child when 
it has grown up. This, of course, must be a modern 


development, but it has all 
custom.”* In Ponape, one 
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navel-string is placed in a shell and then disposed of in 
such a way as shall best adapt the child for the career which 
the parents have chosen for him. Thus if they wish to 
make him a good climber, they will hang the navel-string 
ona tree.) In the Gilbert Islands the navel-string is wrapt 
by the child’s father or adoptive father in a pandanus leaf, 
and then worn by him as a bracelet for several months. 
After that he kecps it most carefully in the hut, gencrally 
hanging under the ridge-beam. The islanders believe that 
if the navel-string is thus preserved, the child will become a 
great warrior if it is a boy, or will make a good match if 
it is a girl. But should the bracelet be lost before the child 
is grown up, they expect that the boy will prove a coward 
in war, and that the girl will make an unfortunate marriage. 
Hence the most anxious search is made for the missing 
talisman, and if it is not to be found, weeks will pass before 
the relations resign themselves to its loss. When the boy 
has grown to be a youth and has distinguished himself for 
the first time in war, the bracelet containing the navel-string 
is taken by the villagers, on a day fixed for the purpose, far 
out to sea; the adoptive father of the lad throws the bracelet 
overboard, and all the canoes begin to catch as many fish 
as they can. The first fish caught, whether large or small, 
is carefully preserved apart from the rest. Meantime the 
old women at home have been busy preparing a copious 
banquet for the fishermen. When the little fleet comes to 
shore, the old woman who helped at the lad’s birth goes to 
meet it; the first fish caught is handed to her, and she 
carries it to the hut. The fish is laid on a new mat, the 
youth and his mother take their places beside it, and they 
and it are covered up with another mat. Then the old 
woman goes round the mat, striking the ground with a short 
club and murmuring a prayer to the lad’s god to help him 
henceforth in war, that he may be brave and invulner- 
able, and that he may turn out a skilful fisherman. The 
navel-string of a girl, as soon as she is grown up, is thrown 
into the sea with similar ceremonics ; and the ceremony on 
land is the same except that the old woman’s prayer is 
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naturally different ; she asks the girl’s god to grant that she 
may have a happy marriage and many children. After the 
mat has been removed, the fish is cooked and eaten by the 
two; if it is too large to be eaten by them alone, the 
remainder is consumed by friends and relations. These 
ceremonies are only observed for the children of wealthy 
parents, who can defray the cost. In the case of a child 
of poorer parents the bracelet containing the navel-string 
simply hangs up till it disappears in one way or another.) 
Among the Galelareese, to the west of New Guinea, 
the mother sometimes keeps the navel-string till the child 
is old enough to begin to play. Then she gives it as a 
plaything to the little one, who may take it away; other- 
wise the child would be idiotic. But others plant the 
navel-string with a banana-bush or a coco-nut.* The Kei 
islanders, to the south-west of New Guinea, regard the navel- 
string as the brother or sister of the child, according as the 
infant is a boy or a girl. They put it in a pot with ashes, 
and set it in the branches of a tree, that it may keep a 
watchful eye on the fortunes of its comrade.* In the Babar 
Archipelago, between New Guinea and Celebes, the piacenta 
is mixed with ashes and put in a small basket, which seven 
women, each of them armed with a sword, hang up on a 
tree of a particular kind (Citrus hystrix). The women carry 
swords for the purpose of frightening the evil spirits ; other- 
wise these mischievous beings might get hold of the placenta 
and make the child sick. The navel-string is kept in a 
little box in the house* In the Tenimber and Timorlaut 
islands the placenta is buried in a basket under a sago or 
coco-nut palm, which then becomes the property of the 
child. But sometimes it is hidden in the forest, or deposited 
in a hole under the house with an offering of betel’ In the 
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Watubela islands the placenta is buried under a coco-nut, 
mangga, or great fig-tree along with the shell of the coco- 
nut, of which the pulp had been used to smear the newborn 
child? In many of the islands between New Guinea and 
Celebes the placenta is put in the branches of a tree, often 
in the top of one of the highest trees in the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes the navel-string is deposited along with the 
placenta in the tree, but often it is kept to be used as medi- 
cine or an amulet by the child? Thus in Ceram the child 
sometimes wears the navel-string round its neck as a charm 
to avert sickness; and in the islands of Leti, Moa, and 
Lakor he carries it as an amulet in war or on a far journey. 
We cannot doubt that the intention of putting the placenta 
in the top of a tall tree is to keep it, and with it the child, 
out of harm’s way. In the islands of Saparoea, Haroekoe, 
and Noessa Laut, to the east of Amboyna, the midwife 
buries the afterbirth and strews flowers over it. Moreover, 
resin or a lamp is kept burning for seven or three nights 
over the buried afterbirth, in order that no harm may come 
to the child. Some people, however, in these islands 
solemnly cast the afterbirth into the sea. Being placed in 
a pot and closely covered up with a piece of white cotton, 
it is taken out to sea in a boat. A hole is knocked in the - 
pot to allow it to sink in the water. The midwife, who is 
charged with the duty of heaving the pot and its contents 
overboard, must look straight ahead; if she were to glance 
to the right or left the child whose afterbirth is in the pot 
would squint. And the man who rows or steers the boat 
must make her keep a straight course, otherwise the child 
would grow up a gad-about. Before the pot is flung into 
the sea, the midwife disengages the piece of white cotton in 
which it is wrapt, and this cloth she takes straight back to 
the house and covers the baby with it. In these islands it 
is thought that a child born with a caul will enjoy in later 
years the gift of second sight—that is, that he will be able 
to see things which are hidden from common eyes, such as 
devils and evil spirits. But if his parents desire to prevent 
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him from exercising this uncanny power, they can do so. 
In that case the midwife must dry the caul in the sun, steep 
it in water, and then wash the child with the water thrice ; 
further, when the child is a little older, she must grind the 
caul to powder, and give the child the powder to eat with 
its pap. Some people keep the caul; and if the child falls 
ill, it is given water to drink in which the caul has been 
steeped.’ Similarly in the Luang-Sermata islands a child 
born with a caul is counted lucky, and can perceive and 
recognise the spirits of his ancestors? A caul, it may be 
said, is merely the foetal membrane which usually forms 
part of the afterbirth ; occasionally a child is born with it 
wrapt like a hood round its head. 

In Parigi, a kingdom on the coast of Central Celebes, 
the placenta is laid in a cooking-pot, and one of the 


placenta in mother’s female relations carries the pot wrapt in white 


Celebes. 


cotton and hidden under a petticoat (sarong) to a spot 
beneath the house or elsewhere, and there she buries it. A 
coco-nut is planted near the place. Going and coming the 
woman is led by another, and must keep her eyes fast shut, 
for if she looked right or left the child would squint, 
‘ because she is at this time closely united with a part of 
the child, to wit its older brother, in other words the 
placenta.” On her return to the house she lies down on 
her sleeping-mat, still with closed eyes, and draws a petticoat 
over her head, and another woman sprinkles her with water. 
After that she may get up and open her eyes. The 
sprinkling with water is intended to sever her sympathetic 
connexion with the child and so prevent her from exercising 
any influence on it? Among the Tolalaki of Central 
Celebes turmeric and other spices are put on the placenta, 


1 Van Schmidt, ‘* Aanteekeningen 
nopens de zeden, gewoonten en ge- 
bruiken, etc., der bevolking van de 
eilanden Saparoea, Haroekoe, Noessa 
Laut,” etc., Tijdschrift voor Neérlands 
/ndié, Batavia, 1843, dl. ii. pp. 523- 
526. The customs and beliefs on this 
subject in the adjoining island of 
Amboyna seem to be identical. See J. 
G. F. Riedel, of. cit. pp.73 sg. Accord- 
ing to Riedel, if the pot with the after- 
birth does not sink in the water, it is 


a sign that the wife has been unfaithful 

3 Riedel, of. cit. p. 326. 

3 N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, 
“Van Posso naar Parigi, Sigi en 
Lindoe,” Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 
xlii. (1898) pp. 434 sg. In Pargi 
after a birth the Azsedspek (?) is wrapt 
in a leaf and hung in a tree at some 
distance from the house. For the 
people think that if it were burned, 
the child would die (fbd. p. 434). 
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which is then enclosed in two coco-nut shells that fit one on 
the other. These are wrapt in bark-cloth and kept in the 
house. If the child falls ill, the coco-nut shells are opened 
and the placenta examined. Should there be worms in it, 
they are removed and fresh spices added. When the child 
has grown big and strong, the placenta is thrown away.’ 
Among the Toboongkoo of Central Celebes the afterbirth 
is placed in a rice-pot with various plants, which are intended 
to preserve it from decay as long as possible; it is then 
carefully tied up in bark-cloth. A man and a woman of the 
family carry the placenta away ; in doing so they go out and 
in the house four times, and each time they enter they kiss 
the child, but they take care not to look to the right or the 
left, for otherwise the child would squint. Some bury the 
placenta, others hang it on a tree. If the child is unwell, 
they dig up the placenta or take it down from the tree, and 
lay bananas, rice of four sorts, and a lighted taper beside it. 
Having done so, they hang it up on a tree if it was 
previously buried ; but they bury it if it was formerly hung 
up. The Tomori of Central Celebes wash the afterbirth, 
put it in a rice-pot, and bury it under the house. Great 
care is taken that no water or spittle falls on the place. For 
a few days the afterbirth is sometimes fed with rice and eggs, 
which are laid on the spot where it is buried. Afterwards 
the people cease to trouble themselves about it In 
southern Celebes they call the navel-string and afterbirth 
the two brothers or sisters of the child. When the infant 
happens to be a prince or princess, the navel-string and 
afterbirth are placed with salt and tamarind in a new rice- 
pot, which is then enveloped in a fine robe and tightly 
corded up to prevent the evil spirits from making off with 
the pair of brothers or sisters. For the same reason a light 
is kept burning all night, and twice a day rice is rubbed on 
the edge of the pot, for the purpose, as the people say, of 
giving the child’s little brothers or sisters something to eat. 
After a while this feeding, as it is called, takes place at 

1 N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, “Van grafische aanteekeningen omtrent de 
Posso naar Mori,” Mededeelingen van Toboengkoe en de Tomori,” sóid. p. 
wege het Nederl. Zendelinggenootschap, 218. 


pr (1900) pp. 161 sg. 
A. C. Knuijt, “Eenige ethno- 3 Jd., ib. p. 236. 
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rarer intervals, and when the mother has been again brought 
to bed it is discontinued altogether. On the ninth day after 
the birth a number of coco-nuts are planted, with much 
ceremony, in a square enclosure, and the water which was 
used in cleansing the afterbirth and navel-string is poured 
upon them. These coco-nuts are called the contemporaries 
of the child and grow up with him. When the planting is 
done, the rice-pot with the navel-string and afterbirth is 
carried back and set beside the bed of the young prince or 
princess, and when his royal highness is carried out to take 
the air the rice-pot with his two “brothers” goes out with 
him, swathed in a robe of state and screened from the sun 
by an umbrella. If the prince or princess should die, the 
afterbirth and navel-string are buried. Among common 
people in South Celebes these parts of the infant are 
generally buried immediately after the birth, or they are 
sunk in the deep sea, or hung in a rice-pot on a tree.’ 


Contagious In the island of Timor the placenta is called the child’s 
magic of companion and treated accordingly. The midwife puts it 
placenta in an earthen pot and covers it with ashes from the hearth. 
a After standing thus three days it is taken away and buried 


ae by a person who must observe silence in discharging this 
and Rotti duty.? In Savou, a small island to the south-west of Timor, 
the afterbirth is filled with native herbs, and having been 
deposited in a new pot, which has never before been used, is 
buried under the house to keep off evil spirits. Or it is put 
in a new basket and hung in a high toddy palm to fertilise 
it, or thrown into the sea to secure a good catch of fish. 
The person who thus disposes of the afterbirth may not 
look to the right or the left; he must be joyous and, if 
possible, go singing on his way. If it is to be hung on a 
tree, he must climb nimbly up, in order that the child may 
always be lucky. These islanders ascribe a similar fertilising 
virtue to a caul. It is dried and carefully kept in a box. 
When rice-stalks turn black and the ears refuse to set, a 
man will take the box containing the caul and run several 


1 B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot de woonten op het eiland Timor,” 73a. 
Ethnologie van Zuid-Celebes (The schrift voor Neérland’s Indiz, 1845, pp. 
Hague, 1875), pp. 57-60.. 279 $g.» , E 

23 G. Heijmering, ‘‘ Zeden en ge- 
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times round the rice-field, in order that the wind may waft 
the genial influence of the caul over the rice.’ In Rotti, an 
island to the south of Timor, the navel-string is put in a 
small satchel made of leaves, and if the father of the child 
is not himself going on a voyage, he entrusts the bag to one 
of his seafaring friends and charges him to throw it away in 
the open sea with the express wish that, when the child 
grows up and has to sail to other islands, he may escape the 
perils of the deep. But the business of girls in these 
islands does not lie in the great waters, and hence their 
navel-strings receive a different treatment. It is their task 
to go afishiig daily, when the tide is out, on the coral reefs 
which ring the islands. So when the mother is herself 
again, she repairs with the little satchel to the reef where 
she is wont to fish. Acting the part of a priestess she 
there eats one or two small bagfuls of boiled rice on the 
spot where she intends to deposit the dried navel-string of 
her baby daughter, taking care to leave a few grains of rice 
in the bags. Then she ties the precious satchel and the 
nearly empty rice-bags to a stick and fastens it among the 
stones of the reef, generally on its outer edge, within sight 
and sound of the breaking waves. In doing so she utters a 
wish that this ceremony may guard her daughter from the 
perils and dangers that beset her on the reef—for example, 
that no crocodile may issue from the lagoon and eat her up, 
and that the sharp corals and broken shells may not wound 
her feet.” 

In the island of Flores the placenta is put in an earthen Contagious 
pot, along with some rice and betel, and buried by the father magic ot 
in the neighbourhood of the house, or else preserved in one placenta 
of the highest trees? The natives of Bali, an island to the Bi ey 
east of Java, believe firmly that the afterbirth is the child’s Java 
brother or sister, and they bury it in the courtyard in the 
half of a coco-nut from which the kernel has not been 


1 J. H. Letteboer, “ Eenige aantee- 
keningen omtrent de gebruiken bij 
zwangerschap geboorte onder de 
Savuneezen,” Mededcelingen van wege 
het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 
zivi. (1902) p. 47. 

2 G. Heijmering, “Zeden en ge- 


woonten op het eiland Rottie,” 7ijd- 
schrift voor Neérlands Indië, 1843, dl. 
ii. pp. 637 sg. 


3 J. G. F. Riedel, The Jsland of 
Flores, p. 7 (reprinted from the Revus 
Coloniale Internationale). 
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removed. For forty days afterwards a light is burned, and 
food, water, and betel deposited on the spot,! doubtless in 
order to feed the baby’s little brother or sister, and to guard 
him or her from evil spirits. In Java the afterbirth is also 
called the brother or sister of the infant; it is wrapt in 
white cotton, put in a new pot or a coco-nut shell, and 
buried by the father beside the door, outside the house if 
the child is a boy, but inside the house if the child is a girl. 
Every evening until the child’s navel has healed a lamp is 
lit over the spot where the afterbirth is buried. If the 
afterbirth hangs in a rice-pot in the house, as the practice is 
with some people, the lamp burns under the place where the 
rice-pot is suspended. The purpose of the light is to ward 
off demons, to whose machinations the child and its supposed 
brother or sister are at this season especially exposed.’ 
If the child is a boy, a piece of paper inscribed with the 
alphabet is deposited in the pot with his placenta, in order 
that he may be smart at his learning ; if the child is a girl, 
a needle and thread are deposited in the pot, that she may 
be a good sempstress, and water with flowers in it is 
poured on the spot where the placenta is buried, in order 
that the child may always be healthy; for many Javanese 
think that if the placenta is not properly honoured, the 
child will never be well. Sometimes, however, women in 
the interior of Java allow the placenta, surrounded with 
fruits and flowers and illuminated by little lamps, to float 
down the river in the dusk of the evening as an offering 
to the crocodiles, or rather to the ancestors whose souls are 
believed to lodge in these animals.‘ 

In Mandeling, a district on the west coast of Sumatra, 
the afterbirth is washed and buried under the house or put 
in an earthenware pot, which is carefully shut up and thrown 


1 Julius Jacobs, Henigen tijd onder 
de Balizrs (Batavia, 1883), p. 9. 

2 C. F. Winter, ‘ Instellingen, 
gewoonten en gebruiken der Javanen 
te Soerakarta,” Tijdschrift voor Neér- 
lands Indit, 1843, dl. i. pp. 695 597; 
P. J. Veth, Java, i. (Haarlem, 1875) 
pp- 639 sz.; C. Poensen, ‘‘Iets over de 
kleeding der Javanen,” Afededcelingen 
van wege ket Nederlandsche Zendeling- 


genootschap, xx. (1876) p. 281. 


3 D. Louwerier, “ Bijgeloovige geb- 
ruiken, die door de Javanen worden in 
acht genomen bij de verzorging en 
opvoeding hunner kinderen,” Afede- 
deelingen van wege ket Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggencotsekap, xlix. (1905) pp. 
254 sg. 
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into the river. This is done to avert the supposed un- 
favourable influence of the afterbirth on the child, whose 
hands or feet, for example, might be chilled by it. When 
the navel-string drops off, it is preserved to be used as a 
medicine when its former owner is ill}? In Mandeling, too, 
the midwife prefers to cut the navel-string with a piece of a 
flute on which she has first blown, for then the child will be 
sure to have a fine voice? Among the Minangkabau 
people of Sumatra the placenta is put in a new earthenware 
pot, which is then carefully closed with a banana leaf to 
prevent the ants and other insects from coming at it; for 
if they did, the child would be sickly and given to squalling.’ 
In Central Sumatra the placenta is wrapt in white cotton, 
deposited in a basket or a calabash, and buried in the court- 
yard before the house or under a rice-barn. The hole is 
dug by a kinsman or kinswoman according as the baby is 
a boy ora girl. Over the hole is placed a stone from the 
hearth, and beside it a wooden spoon is stuck in the 
ground. Both stone and spoon are sprinkled with the 
juice of a citron. During the ceremony oemajen is burned 
and a shot fired. For three evenings afterwards candles are 
lighted at the spot,‘ doubtless to keep off demons. Among 
the Battas of Sumatra, as among so many other peoples 
of the Indian Archipelago, the placenta passes for the 
child’s younger brother or sister, the sex being determined 
by the sex of the child, and it is buried under the house. 
According to the Battas it is bound up with the child’s 
welfare, and seems, in fact, to be the seat of the transferable 
soul, of whose wanderings outside of the body we shall 
hear something later on The Karo Battas even affirm 


1 H. Ris, ‘* De onderafdeeling klein bij de Minangkabausche Maliers,” 


Mandailing Oeloe en Pahantan en hare 
Bevolking met uitzondering van de 
Ocloes,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indië, xìvi. (1896) p. 504. 

3 A. L. Heyting, ‘* Beschrijving der 
onderafdeeling Groot Mandeling en 
Batang - Natal.” Tijdschrift van het 
Nederiandsch Aardrijkskundig Genoot- 
schap, Tweede Serie, xiv. (1897), p. 
292. 

3 J. © van Eerde, * Ken hrweink 
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1882), p. 267. 
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that of a man’s two souls it is the true soul that lives with 
the placenta under the house; that is the soul, they say, 


which begets children.’ 


In Pasir, a district of eastern Borneo, the afterbirth is 
carefully treated and kept in an earthen pot or basket in 
and navel- the house until the remains of the navel-string have fallen 
off. All the time it is in the house candles are burned and 
‘oma and a little food is placed beside the pot. When the navel- 
string has fallen off, it is placed with the placenta in the 
pot, and the two are buried in the ground near the house. 
The reason why the people take this care of the afterbirth 
is that they believe it able to cause the child all kinds of 


sickness and mishaps.’ 


The Malas, a low Telugu caste of 


Southern India, bury the placenta in a pot with leaves in 
some convenient place, generally in the back yard, lest dogs 
or other animals should carry it off; for if that were to 
happen they fancy that the child would be of a wandering 


disposition. 


The Khasis of Assam keep the placenta in a 


pot in the house until the child has been formally named. 
When that ceremony is over, the father waves the pot contain- 
ing the placenta thrice over the child’s head, and then hangs 
Contagious it to a tree outside of the village In some Malayo-Siamese 
families of the Patani States it is customary to bury the 
and navel- afterbirth under a banana-tree, the condition of which is 
thenceforth regarded as ominous of the child’s fate for good 


or ill. 


A Chinese medical work prescribes that “the placenta 


should be stored away in a felicitous spot under the salutary 
influences of the sky or the moon, deep in the ground, and 
with earth piled up over it carefully, in order that the child 


may be ensured a long life. 


If it is devoured by a swine or 


dog, the child loses its intellect ; if insects or ants eat it, the 
child becomes scrofulous ; if crows or magpies swallow it, 


Mr. Joustra thinks that the placenta 
is, in the opinion of the Battas, the 
original seat of this soul. 
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the child will have an abrupt or violent death ; if it is cast 
into the fire, the child incurs running sores.” The Japanese 
preserve the navel-string most carefully and bury it with the 
dead in the grave.? 

Among the Gallas of East Africa the navel-string Contagiou: 
is carefully kept, sewn up in leather, and serves as an tee 
amulet for female camels, which then become the child’s and navel- 
property, together with all the young they give birth to anc" 
The Baganda believe that every person is born with a especially 
double, and this double they identify with the afterbirth, por," 
which they regard as a second child. Further, they think 
that the afterbirth has a ghost, and that the ghost is in that 
portion of the navel-string which remains attached to the 
child after birth. This ghost must be preserved if the child 
is to be healthy. Hence when the navel-string drops off, it 
is rubbed with butter, swathed in bark-cloth, and kept through 
life under the name of “the twin” (mulongo). The afterbirth 
is wrapt up in plantain leaves and buried by the child’s 
mother at the root of a plantain tree, where it is protected 
against wild beasts. If the child be a boy, the tree chosen 
is of the kind whose fruit is made into beer ; if the child be 
a girl, the tree is of the kind whose fruit is eaten. The 
plantain tree at whose root the afterbirth is buried becomes 
sacred until the fruit has ripened and been used. Only the 
fathers mother may come near it and dig about it; all 
other people are kept from it by a rope of plantain fibre 
which is tied from tree to tree in a circle round about the 
sacred plantain. All the child’s secretions are thrown by 
the mother at the root of the tree; when the fruit is ripe, 
the father’s mother cuts it and makes it into beer or cooks 
it, according to the sex of the child, and the relatives of the 
father’s clan then come and partake of the sacred feast. 

After the meal the father must go in to his own wife, for 

should he neglect to do so, and should some other member of 

the clan have sexual relations with his wife first, the child’s 

spirit would leave it and go into the other woman. Further, 
1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious p. 32. 

System of China, iv. (Leyden, 1901) 8 Ph. Paulitschke, thnographie 
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Contagious the navel-string plays a part at the ceremony of naming a 
magic of child, the object of which among the Baganda is to determine 
string whether the child is legitimate or not. For this purpose the 
ty navel-string (the so-called “twin ”) is dropped into a bowl 
containing a mixture of beer, milk, and water; if it floats, 
the child is legitimate and the clan accepts it as a member ; 
if it sinks, the child is disowned by the clan and the mother 
is punished for adultery. Afterwards the navel-string or 
“twin” (s#ulongo) is either kept by the clan or buried along 
with the afterbirth at the root of the plantain tree. Such 
are the customs observed with regard to the afterbirth and 
navel-string of Baganda commoners. The king’s navel-string 
or “twin,” wrapt in bark-cloths and decorated with beads, 
is treated like a person and confided to the care of the 
Kimbugwe, the second officer of the country, who has 
a special house built for it within his enclosure. Every 
month, when the new moon first appears in the sky, 
the Kimbugwe carries the bundle containing the “twin” 
in procession, with fife and drums playing, to the king, 
while the royal drum is beating in the royal enclosure. 
The king examines it and hands it back to him. After 
that, the minister returns the precious bundle to its own 
house in his enclosure and places it in the doorway, where 
it remains all night. Next morning it is taken from its 
wrappings, smeared with butter, and again set in the doorway 
until the evening, when it is swathed once more in its bark- 
cloths and restored to its proper resting-place. After the 
king’s death his “twin” is deposited, along with his jaw- 
bone, in the huge hut which forms his temple. The spirit of 
the dead king is supposed to dwell in these two relics; they 
are placed on the dars when he wishes to hold his court 
and when he is oracularly consulted on special occasions.’ 
Contagious The Incas of Peru preserved the navel-string with the 
magic Of oreatest care, and gave it to the child to suck whenever it 


se fell ill? In ancient Mexico they used to give a boy’s navel- 
afterbirt 

ee | J. Roscoe, “ Further Notes on the In the former of these two accounts Mr. 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” Roscoe speaks of the placenta, not the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, _ navel-string, as the ‘‘ twin” (mulongo). 
xxxii. (1902) pp. 33, 45, 46, 63, 76; 2 Garcilasso de Ia Vega, Royal Com. 
sd. ‘*Kibuka, the War God of the mentaries of the Yneus, bk. ii. ch. 24, 
Baganda,” Man, vii. (1907) pp. 16459. vol. i. p. 186, Marknam’s translation. 
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string to soldiers, to be buricd by them on a field of battle, 
in order that the boy might thus acquire a passion for war. 
But the navel-string of a girl was buried beside the domestic 
hearth, because this was believed to inspire her with a love 
of home and a taste for cooking and baking.’ Algonquin 
women hung the navel-string round the child’s neck; if he 
lost it, they thought the child would be stupid and spiritless.” 
Among the Thompson Indians of British Columbia the 
navel-string was sewed up by the mother in a piece of buck- 
skin embroidered with hair, quills, or beads. It was then 
tied to the broad buckskin band which extended round the 
head of the cradle on the outside. Many thongs hung from 
it, each carrying fawn’s hoofs and beads that jingled when 
the cradle was moved. If the navel-string were lost, they 
looked on it as a calamity, for they believed that in after 
years the child would become foolish or would be lost in the 
chase or on a journey? Among the Kwakiutl Indians of 
British Columbia the afterbirth of girls is buried at high- 
water mark, in the belief that this will render them expert 
at digging for clam. The afterbirth of boys is sometimes 
exposed at places where ravens will eat it, because the 
boys will thus acquire the raven’s prophetic vision. The 
same Indians are persuaded that the navel-string may be 
the means of imparting a variety of accomplishments to its 
original owner. Thus, if it is fastened to a dancing mask, 
which is then worn by a skilful dancer, the child will dance 
well. If it is attached to a knife, which is thereafter used 
by a cunning carver, the child will carve well. Again, if 
the parents wish their son to sing beautifully, they tie his 
navel-string to the baton of a singing-master. Then the 
boy calls on the singing-master every morning whue the 
artist is eating his breakfast. The votary of the Muses 
thereupon takes his baton and moves it twice down the 
right side and twice down the left side of the boy’s body, 
after which he gives the lad some of his food to eat. That 


3 B, de Sahagun, Histoire générale (Canadian reprint). 
des choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, p. 3 J. Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians 
310; compare pp. 240, 439, 440 of British Columbia,” pp. 304 sg. 
(Jourdanet and Simeon’s translation). (Memoir of the American Museum of 
Natural History, The Jesup North 
3 Relations des Jésuites, 1639, p. 44 Pacific Expedition, vol. i. part iv.). 
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is an infallible way of making the boy a beautiful singer. 
Among the Cherokees the navel-string of an infant girl is 
buried under the corn mortar, in order that the girl may 
grow up to be a good baker; but the navel-string of a boy 
is hung up on a tree in the woods, in order that he may be 
a hunter. Among the Kiowas the navel-string of a girl is 
sewn up in a small beaded pouch and worn by her at her 
belt as she grows to womanhood. If the girl’s mother ever 
sells the belt and pouch, she is careful to extract the navel- 
string from the pouch before the bargain is struck. Should 
the child die, the pouch containing her navel-string would be 
fastened to a stick and set up over her grave. 


Contagious Even in Europe many people still believe that a person’s 
my of destiny is more or less bound up with that of his navel-string 


string and or afterbirth, Thus in Rhenish Bavaria the navel-string is 
age kept for a while wrapt up in a piece of old linen, and then 
pe. , 
cut or pricked to pieces according as the child is a boy or 
a girl, in order that he or she may grow up to be a skilful 
workman or a good sempstress In Berlin the midwife 
commonly delivers the dried navel-string to the father with 
a strict injunction to preserve it carefully, for so long as 
it is kept the child will live and thrive and be free from 
sickness.“ In Beauce and Perche the people are careful 
to throw the navel-string neither into water nor into fire, 
believing that if that were done the child would be drowned 
or burned Among the Ruthenians of Bukowina and 
Galicia, the owner of a cow sometimes endeavours to increase 
its milk by throwing its afterbirth into a spring, “in order 
that, just as the water flows from the spring, so milk may 
flow in abundance from the udders of the cow.”® Some 
German peasants think that the afterbirth of a cow must be 
hung up in an apple-tree, otherwise the cow would not have 
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of the British Association for 1896). Ethnologie, xv. (1883) p. 84. 

2 J. Mooney, ‘‘The Indian Navel 5 F. Chapissauy Ze MENi la 
Cord,” Journal of American Folk-lore, Beauce et du Perche (Paris, 1902), ii. 


ed 16. 
wll (G4) ET 6 R. F. Kaindl, “Zauberglaube bei 


3 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde den Rutenen in der Bukowina und 
aes Königreichs Bayern, iv. 2, p. 346. Galizien,” Globus, lxi. (1892) p. 282. 
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a calf next year? Similarly at Cleveland in Yorkshire, when 
a mare foals, it is the custom to hang up the placenta in a 
tree, particularly in a thorn-tree, in order to secure luck with 
the foal. “Should the birth take place in the fields, this 
suspension is most carefully attended to, while as for the 
requirements of such events at the homestead, in not a few 
instances there is a certain tree not far from the farm- 
buildings still specially marked out for the reception of 
these peculiar pendants. In one instance lately, I heard of 
a larch tree so devoted, but admittedly in default of the 
thorn; the old thorn-tree long employed for the purpose 
having died out”? Again, in Europe children born with 
a caul are considered lucky ;® in Holland, as in the 
East Indies, they can see ghosts. The Icelanders also 
hold that a child born with a caul will afterwards 
possess the gift of second sight, that he will never be 
harmed by sorcery, and will be victorious in every contest 
he undertakes, provided he has the caul dried and carries 
it with him. This latter belief explains why both in ancient 
and modern times advocates have bought cauls with the hope 
of winning their cases by means of them. Probably they 
thought that the spirit in the caul would prove an invincible 
ally to the person who had purchased its services. In like 
manner the aborigines of Central Australia believe that their 
sacred sticks or stones (ckuringa) are intimately associated 
with the spirits of the dead men to whom they belonged, 
and that in a fight a man who carries one of these sticks or 
stones will certainly vanquish an adversary who has no such 
talisman.’ Further, it is an ancient belief in Iceland that Child's 
the child’s guardian spirit or a part of its soul has its seat can “il 
in the chorion or foetal membrane, which usually forms part associated 


5 a a h 
of the afterbirth, but is known as the caul when the child kisame 


1 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), pp. 379 sg. 


5 M. Bartels, ‘* Islandischer Brauch 
und Volksglaube in Bezug auf die 


3 J. C. Atkinson, in County Folk- 
lore, ii, (London, 1901) p. 68. 

3 A, Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube,* § 305, p. 203; H. Ploss, 
Das Kind,’ i. 12 sgg. 

4 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,‘ 
ii. 728, note 1. As to the East Indian 
belief see above, pp. 187 sg. 


Nachkommenschaft,” Zeitschrift für 
Ethnologie, xxxii. (1900) pp. 70 sg. 

® Aelius Lampridius, Antoninus 
Diadumenus, 4; J. Grimm, foc. cùl., 
H. Ploss, Das Kind’ i. pp. 13, 


14. 
T Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 135. 
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happens to be born with it. Hence the chorion was itself 
Known as the /y/gza or guardian spirit. It might not be 
thrown away under the open sky, lest demons should get 
hold of it and work the child harm thereby, or lest wild 
beasts should eat it up. It might not be burned, for if it 
were burned the child would have no fylgia, which would 
be as bad as to have no shadow. Formerly it was customary 
to bury the chorion under the threshold, where the mother 
stepped over it daily when she rose from bed. If the 
chorion was thus treated, the man had in after life a guardian 
spirit in the shape of a bear, an eagle, a wolf, an ox, or a 
boar. The guardian spirits of cunning men and wizards 
had the shape of a fox, while those of beautiful women 
appeared as swans. In all these forms the guardian spirits 
formerly announced their coming and presented themselves 
to the persons to whom they belonged; but nowadays both 
the belief and the custom have changed in many respects.’ 
Thus in many parts of the world the navel-string, or 
more commonly the afterbirth, is regarded as a living being, 
the brother or sister of the infant, or as the material object 
in which the guardian spirit of the child or part of its soul 
resides. This latter belief we have found among the 
aborigines of Queensland, the Battas of Sumatra, and the 
Norsemen of Iceland. In accordance with such beliefs it 
has been customary to preserve these parts of the body, at 
least for a time, with the utmost care, lest the character, the 
fate, or even the life of the person to whom they belong 
should be endangered by their injury or loss. Further, 
the sympathetic connexion supposed to exist between a 
person and his afterbirth or navel-string comes out very 
clearly in the widespread custom of treating the afterbirth 
or navel-string in ways which are supposed to influence for 
life the character and career of the person, making him, if it 
is a man, a swift runner, a nimble climber, a strong swimmer, 
a skilful hunter, or a brave soldier, and making her, if it is 
a woman, an expert fisher, a cunning sempstress, a good 
cook or baker, and so forth, Thus the beliefs and usages 


1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ were only the caul which became s 
il. 728 sg., iii. 266 sg.; M. Bartels, fyigia. I follow Dr. Bartels. 
op. cit. p. 70. Grimm speaks as if it 
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concerned with the afterbirth or placenta, and to a less 
extent with the navel-string, present a remarkable parallel 
to the widespread doctrine of the transferable or external 
soul and the customs founded on it. Hence it is hardly 
rash to conjecture that the resemblance is no mere chance 
coincidence, but that in the afterbirth or placenta we 
have a physical basis (not necessarily the only one) for the 
theory and practice of the external soul. The consideration 
of that subject is reserved for a later part of this work.! 

A curious application of the doctrine of contagious magic Contagious 
is the relation commonly believed to exist between a wounded ee 
man and the agent of the wound, so that whatever is sub- in the 
sequently done by or to the agent must correspondingly affect PaL 
the patient either for good or evil. Thus Pliny tells us that if connexion 
you have wounded a man and are sorry for it, you have only fPPose 
to spit on the hand that gave the wound, and the pain of between 
the sufferer will be instantly alleviated? In Melanesia, if a a 
man’s friends get possession of the arrow which wounded om 
him, they keep it in a damp place or in cool leaves, for ficted it. 
thes the inflammation will be trifling and will soon subside. 
Meantime the enemy who shot the arrow is hard at work to 
aggravate the wound by all the means in his power. For this 
purpose he and his friends drink hot and burning juices and 
chew irritating leaves, for this will clearly inflame and 
irritate the wound. Further, they keep the bow near the 
fire to make the wound which it has inflicted hot; and for 
the same reason they put the arrow-head, if it has been 
recovered, into the fire. Moreover, they are careful to keep 
the bow-string taut and to twang it occasionally, for this 
will cause the wounded man to suffer from tension of the 
nerves and spasms of tetanus? Similarly when a Kwakiutl 
Indian of British Columbia had bitten a piece out of an 
enemy’s arm, he used to drink hot water afterwards for 


the purpose of thereby inflaming the wound in his foc’s 


} Meantime I may refer to The 
Golden Bough, Second Edition, iii. 
350 sgg. For other superstitions con- 
cerning the afterbirth and navel-string 
see H. Ploss, Das Kind,? i. 15 sgg. 
ii. 198 sg. The connexion of these 
parts of the body with the idea of the 


external soul has already been indicated 
by Mr. E. Crawley (Zhe Mystic Rose, 
London, 1902, p. 119). 

3 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 36. 

3 R. H. Codrington, Tke Melan- 
estans (Oxford, 1891), p. 310. 


Bacon on 
the custom 
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order to 
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body. Among the Lkufigen Indians of the same region it is 
a rule that an arrow, or any other weapon that has wounded 
a man, must be hidden by his friends, who have to be 
careful not to bring it near the fire till the wound is healed. 
If a knife or an arrow which is still covered with a man’s 
blood were thrown into the fire, the wounded man would suffer 
very much? In the Yerkla-mining tribe of south-eastern 
Australia it is thought that if any one but the medicine- 
man touches the flint knife with which a boy has been 
subincised, the boy will thereby be made very ili. So 
seriously is this belief held that if the lad chanced thereafter 
to fall sick and die, the man who had touched the knife 
would be killed.’ “It is constantly received and avouched,” 
says Bacon, “that the anointing of the weapon that maketh 
the wound will heal the wound itself. In this experiment, 
upon the relation of men of credit (though myself, as yet, 
am not fully inclined to believe it), you shall note the points 
following: first, the ointment wherewith this is done is 
made of divers ingredients, whereof the strangest and 
hardest to come by are the moss upon the skull of a dead 
man unburied, and the fats of a boar and a bear killed in 
the act of generation.” The precious ointment compounded 
out of these and other ingredients was applied, as the 
philosopher explains, not to the wound but to the weapon, 
and that even though the injured man was at a great 
distance and knew nothing about it. The experiment, he 
tells us, had been tried of wiping the ointment off the 
weapon without the knowledge of the person hurt, with the 
result that he was presently in a great rage of pain until 
the weapon was anointed again. Moreover, “it is affirmed 
that if you cannot get the weapon, yet if you put an 
instrument of iron or wood resembling the weapon into 
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‘the wound, whercby it bleedeth, the anointing of that instru- 


ment will serve and work the effect.” Remedies of the 


1 Fr. Boas, ‘* The Social Organiza- 3 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
tion and the Secret Societies of the South-East Australia, p. 667. 


Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the U.S. 
National Museum for 1895, P- 440. 

2 Fr, Boas, in Sixth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 25 
(separate reprint from the Report of the 
British Association for 1890), 


4 Francis Bacon, Natural History, 
cent. x. § 998. Compare J. Brand 
Popular Antiquities, iii. 305, quoting 
Werenfels. In Dryden’s play Zhe 
Tempest (Act v. Scene 1) Ariel directs 
Prospero to anoint the sword whic 
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sort which Bacon decmed worthy of his attention are still 

in vogue in the eastern counties of England. Thus in Rast 
Suffolk if a man cuts himself with a bill-hook or a scythe amen 
he always takes care to keep the weapon bright, and oils anointing 
it to prevent the wound from festering. If he runs a ie “capo 
thorn or, as he calls it, a bush into his hand, he oils or the wound 
greases the extracted thorn. A man came to a doctor with 

an inflamed hand, having run a thorn into it while he was 
hedging. On being told that the hand was festering, he 
remarked, “ That didn’t ought to, for I greased the bush 

well arter I pulled it out.” If a horse wounds its foot by 
treading on a nail, a Suffolk groom will invariably preserve 

the nail, clean it, and grease it every day, to prevent the 

foot from festering. Arguing in the same way, a Suffolk 
woman, whose sister had burnt her face with a flat-iron, 
observed that “the face would never heal till the iron had 

been put out of the way ; and even if it did heal, it would be 

sure to break out again every time the iron was heated.”! At 
Norwich in June 1902 a woman named Matilda Henry 
accidentally ran a nail into her foot. Without examining the 
wound, or even removing her stocking, she caused her 
daughter to grease the nail, saying that if this were done 

no harm would come of the hurt. A few days afterwards ` 

she died of lockjaw.2 Similarly Cambridgeshire labourers 

think that if a horse has run a nail into its foot, it is necessary 

to grease the nail with lard or oil and put it away in some 

safe place, or the horse will not recover. A few years ago 

a veterinary surgeon was sent for to attend a horse which 

had ripped its side open on the hinge of a farm gatepost. 

On arriving at the farm he found that nothing had been 

done to the wounded horse, but that a man was busy trying 

to pry the hinge out of the gatepost in order that it might 

be greased and put away, which, in the or‘nion of the 
Cambridge wiseacres, would conduce to the recovery of the 


wounded Hippolito and to wrap it A like belief and practice occur in 
up close from the air. See Dryden’s Sussex (C. Latham, ‘* West Sussex 
Works, ed, Scott, vol. iii. p. 191 (first Superstitions,” Folklore Record, i. 43 
edition). sq.). See further E. S. Hartland, 74e 
1 W, W. Groome, ‘Suffolk Leech- Legend of Perseus, ii, 169-172. 

craft,” Folklore, vi. (1895) p. 126. 3 “Death from Lockjawat Norwich,” 
Compare County Folklore: Suffolk, The Peoples Weekly Journal for Nor- 
edited by Lady E. C. Gurdon, pp.25sg. folk, July 19, 1902, p. 8. 
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animal.’ Similarly Essex rustics opine that, if a man has 
been stabbed with a knife, it is essential to his recovery that 
the knife should be greased and laid across the bed on which 
the sufferer is lying?” So in Bavaria you are directed to 
anoint a linen rag with grease and tie it on the edge of the 
axe that cut you, taking care to keep the sharp edge 
upwards. As the grease on the axe dries, your wound heals.’ 
Similarly in the Harz mountains they say that if you cut 
yourself, you ought to smear the knife or the scissors with 
fat and put the instrument away in a dry place in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. As the 
knife dries, the wound heals. Other people, however, 
in Germany say that you should stick the knife in some 
damp place in the ground, and that your hurt will heal 
as the knife rusts. Others again, in Bavaria, recommend 
you to smear the axe or whatever it is with blood and put 
it under the eaves.® 

The train of reasoning which thus commends itself to 
English and German rustics, in common with the savages 
of Melanesia and America, is carried a step further by the 
aborigines of Central Australia, who conceive that under 
certain circumstances the near relations of a wounded man 
must grease themselves, restrict their diet, and regulate 
their behaviour in other ways in order to ensure his 
recovery. Thus when a lad has been circumcised and the 
wound is not yet healed, his mother may not eat opossum, 
or a certain kind of lizard, or carpet snake, or any kind of 
fat, for otherwise she would retard the healing of the boy’s 
wound. Every day she greases her digging-sticks and never 
lets them out of her sight; at night she sleeps with them 
close to her head. No one is allowed to touch them. Every 
day also she rubs her body all over with grease, as in some 
way this is believed to help her son’s recovery.” Another 


1 F. N. Webb, in Folk-lore, xvi. 
(1905) p. 337- 

3 C. Partridge, Cross River Natives 
(London, 1905), p. 295. 

3 F. Panzer, Beitrag sur deutschen 
Mythologie, ii. 305, compare 277. 

+ H. Pröhle, Harsdilder (Leipsic, 
1855), p. 82. ; 

ê J. W. Wolf, Beiträge sur deutschen 


Mythologie, i. p. 225, § 282. 

8 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
des Königreichs Bayern, iv. 1, p. 223. 
A further recommendation is to stroke 
the wound or the instrument with a 
twig of an ash-tree and then keep the 
twig in a dark place. 

T Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 250. 
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refinement of the same principle is due to the ingenuity of 
the German peasant. It is said that when one of his pigs 
or sheep breaks its leg, a farmer of Rhenish Bavaria or 
Hesse will bind up the leg of a chair with bandages and 
splints in due form. For some days thereafter no one may 
sit on that chair, move it, or knock up against it; for to do 
so would pain the injured pig or sheep and hinder the cure.! 
In this last case it is clear that we have passed wholly out 
of the region of contagious magic and into the region of 
homoeopathic or imitative magic; the chair-leg, which is 
treated instead of the beast’s leg, in no sense belongs to the 
animal, and the application of bandages to it is a mere 
simulation of the treatment which a more rational surgery 
would bestow on the real patient. 

The sympathetic connexion supposed to exist between Sympa- 
a man and the weapon which has wounded him is probably sain 
founded on the notion that the blood on the weapon con- between a 
tinues to feel with the blood in his body. For a like reason om 
the Papuans of Tumleo, an island off German New Guinea, ay senh 
are careful to throw into the sea the bloody bandages with ™ 
which their wounds have been dressed, for they fear that if 
these rags fell into the hands of an enemy he might injure 
them magically thereby. Once when a man with a wound ` 
in his mouth, which bled constantly, came to the missionaries 
to be treated, his faithful wife took great pains to collect all 
the blood and cast it into the sea.? Strained and unnatural A sympa- 
as this idea may seem to us, it is perhaps less so than the “etic 


connexion 


belief that magic sympathy is maintained between a person is supposed 
and his clothes, so that whatever is done to the clothes will e 7 


be felt by the man himself, even though he may be far away — and 
at the time. That is why these same Papuans of Tumleo mea 
search most anxiously for the smallest samp which they eee 
may have lost of their scanty garments, and why other clothes is 
Papuans, travelling through the thick forest, will stop and fet the 


carefully scrape from a bough any clot of red pomade which 


1 F, Panzer, Beitrag sur deutschen der Insel Tumleo, Berlinhafen, Deutsch- 
Mythologie, ii. 302; W. Kolbe, Hessische Neu-Guinea,” Mittheilungen der An- 
Volks- Sitten und Gebrauche im Li hte  thropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
der hetdnischen Vorzert(Marburg, 1888), xxxii. (1902) p. 287. 


p. 87. 
3 M. J. Erdweg, ‘Die Bewohner 3 M. J. Erdweg, foc. cif. 
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Contagious may have adhered to it from their greasy heads.’ In the 
sil Wotjobaluk tribe of Victoria a wizard would sometimes 
get hold of a man’s opossum rug and tie it up with some 

small spindle-shaped pieces of casuarina wood, on which 

he had made certain marks, such as likenesses of his victim 

and of a poisonous snake. This bundle he would then roast 

slowly in the fire, and as he did so the man who had owned 

the opossum rug would fall sick. Should the paticnt suspect 

what was happening, he would send to the wizard and beg 

him to let him have the rug back. If the wizard consented, 

“he would give the thing back, telling the sick man’s friends 

to put it in water, so as to wash the fire out.” In such cases, 

we are told, the sick man would feel cooled and would 

most likely recover? In Tanna, one of the New Hebrides. 

a man who had a grudge at another and desired his death 

would try to get possession of a cloth which had touched 

the sweat of his enemy’s body. If he succeeded, he rubbed 

the cloth carefully over with the leaves and twigs of a 

certain tree, rolled and bound cloth, twigs, and leaves into 

a long sausage-shaped bundle, and burned it slowly in the 

fire. As the bundle was consumed, the victim fell ill, and 

when it was reduced to ashes, he died. In this last form 

of enchantment, however, the magical sympathy may be 
supposed to exist not so much between the man and the 

cloth as between the man and the sweat which issued from 

his body. But in other cases of the same sort it seems that 

the garment by itself is enough to give the sorcerer a hold 

upon his victim. The witch in Theocritus, while she 

melted an image or lump of wax in order that her faithless 

lover might melt with love of her, did not forget to throw 

into the fire a shred of his cloak which he had dropped in 

Prussian her house. In Prussia they say that if you cannot catch 
eee thief, the next best thing you can do is to get hold of 
„garments ą garment which he may have shed in his flight; for it 
1B, Hagen, Unter den Papua’s Islands of the New Hebrides,” Journal 

Ca paaa 1899), p. 269. of the Anthropological Institute, xxiii. 

. W. Howitt, “On Australian (1894) p. 19. 

asin Men,” Journal of the Anthro- 4 Theocritus, Zd. ii. §3 sg. Similarly 

pological Institute, xvi. (1887) pp. 28 the witch in Virgil (Zc/og. viii. 92 sgg.) 

sq. ; id., Native Tribes of South-East buries under her threshold certain 


Australia, pp. 363-365. . personal relics (exuviae) which her 
3 B, T. Somerville, ‘“ Notes on some lover had left behind. 
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you beat it soundly, the thief will fall sick. This belief is which a 
firmly rooted in the popular mind. Some seventy or eighty ee 
years ago, in the neighbourhood of Berend, a man was 
detected trying to steal honey, and fled, leaving his coat 
behind him. When he heard that the enraged owner of 

the honey was mauling his lost coat, he was so alarmed 

that he took to his bed and died.’ But in Germany it is 

not every stick that is good enough to beat an absent man 

with. It should be a hazel rod cut before sunrise on Good 
Friday. Some say it should be a one-year-old hazel-sapling, 

and that you should cut it with three strokes, looking to 

the east, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Others think the best time for cutting the rod is at 

the new moon on a Tuesday morning before sunrise. Once 

you have got this valuable instrument, you have only to 
spread a garment on a mole-hill or on the threshold, and 

to lay on with hearty goodwill, mentioning the name of 

the person whom you desire to injure. Though he may 

be miles off, he will feel every whack as if it descended on 

his body.? 

Again, magic may be wrought on a man sympathetic- Contagicu: 
ally, not only through his clothes and severed parts of aa 
himself, but also through the impressions left by his body ona man 
in sand or earth. In particular, it is a world-wide super- nei: 
stition that by injuring footprints you injure the feet that sions left 
made them. Thus the natives of south-eastern Australia as 
think that they can lame a man by placing sharp pieces of sand or 
quartz, glass, bone, or charcoal in his footprints. Rheumatic (7 pa 
pains are often attributed by them to this cause. Seeing a through his 
Tatungolung man very lame, Mr. Howitt asked him what peanta: 
was the matter. He said, “Some fellow has put ġottłe in 
my foot.” He was suffering from rheumatism, but believed 
that an enemy had found his foot-track and had buried in 
it a piece of broken bottle, the magical influence of which 


1 Tettau und Temme, Volkssagen sg.; A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und 


Ostpreussens, Litthauens und West- 
preussens (Berlin, 1837), pp- 283 sg. 
For more evidence of the same sort see 
E. S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, ii. 
86 sgg. 

_ 2E, Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben, pp. 245 


Märchen aus Westfalen, ii. 1923 id., 
Die Herabkunft des Feuers? pp. 200 
sq.3 W. Mannhardt, Die Gorterwelt 
der deutschen und nordischen Volker, 
i. 203 note. Compare Montanus, Dre 
deutsche Volksf:ste, Volksbriéuche und 
deutscher Volksglaube, p. 117. 
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On another occasion Mr, Howitt’s 
party was followed by a number of strange natives who 
looked with great interest at the footprints of the horses 
and camels. A black fellow with Mr. Howitt was much 
alarmed, and declared that the strangers were putting poison 
in his footsteps? The Wyingurri, a tribe on the border of 
western Australia, have a magical instrument made of resin 
and rats’ teeth which they call a sun, because it is supposed 
to contain the solar heat. By placing it on a man’s tracks 
they think they can throw him into a violent fever, which 
will soon burn him up.? In the Unmatjera tribe of Central 
Australia, when a boy has been circumcised he must hide 
in the bush, and if he should see a woman’s tracks he must 
be very careful to jump over them. For if his foot were to 
touch them, the spirit of the louse which lives in the woman’s 
hair would go to him, and his head would be full of lice’ In 
New Britain it is thought that you can cause the sickness 
or death of a man by pricking his footprints with the sting 
of a sting-ray.* The Maoris imagine that they can work 
grievous harm to an enemy by taking up earth from his 
footprints, depositing it in a sacred place, and performing a 
ceremony over itf In Savage Island a common form of 
witchcraft was to take up the soil on which an enemy 
had set his foot, and to carry it to a sacred place, where 
it was solemnly cursed, in order that the man might 
be afflicted with lameness, The Galelareese think that 
if anybody sticks something sharp into your footprints 
while you are walking, you will be wounded in your 
feet.’ In Japan, if a house has been robbed by night 


1 Fison and Howitt, Kamdlaroi and 
Kurnai, p. 250; A. W. Howitt, On 
Australian Medicine Men,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xvi. 
(1887) pp. 26 sg. ; id., Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, pp. 366 sq. 
According to one account a cross 
should be made in the footprint with 
a piece of quartz, and round the foot- 
print thus marked the bones of kan- 
garoos should be stuck in the ground. 
See R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria, i. 476 sg. These and many 
of the following examples were cited 
by me in Folklore, i. (1890) pp. 157 


sqq. For more instances of the same 
sort see E. S, Hartland, The Legend 
of Perseus, ii, (London, 1895) 78-83. 

3 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 541. 

3 /d., Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, pp. 340 sg. 

4 R. Parkinson, Dretssig Jahre in 
der Siidsee (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 605. 

6 Elsdon Best, ‘* Spiritual Concepts 
of the Maori,” Journal of the Poly- 
nesian Society, ix. (1900) p. 196 

6 Basil C. Thomson, Savage /sland 
(London, 1902), p. 97. 

T M. J. van Baarda, ‘t Fabelen, Ver- 
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and the burglar’s footprints are visible in the morning, Contagious 
the householder will burn mugwort on them, hoping magic of 
prints. 

thereby to hurt the robber’s feet so that he cannot run 
far, and the police may easily overtake hin? Among 
the Karens of Burma some people are said to keep poison 
fangs for the purpose of killing their enemies. These they 
thrust into the footprints of the person whom they wish to 
destroy, and soon he finds himself with a sore foot, as if a 
dog had bitten it. The sore rapidly grows worse till death 
follows.* Peasants of northern India commonly attribute 
all sorts of pains and sores to the machinations of a witch 
or sorcerer who has meddled with their footprints® For 
example, with the Chero, a Dravidian race of labourers in 
the hill country of Mirzapur, a favourite mode of harming an 
enemy is to measure his footprints in the dust with a straw 
and then mutter a spell over them; that brings on wounds 
and sores in his feet.“ Such magical operations have been 
familiar to the Hindoos from of old. In the Kauszka Sutra, 
a book of sorcery, it is directed that, while your foe is 
walking southward, you should make cuts in his footprint 
with the leaf of a certain tree or with the blade of an axe 
(it is not quite clear which is to be used); then you must 
tie dust from the footprint in the leaf of a certain tree 
(Butea frondosa) and throw it into a frying-pan ; if it crackles 
in the pan, your enemy is undone. Another old Hindoo 
charm was to obtain earth from the footprint of a beleaguered 
king and scatter it in the wind® The Herero of South 
Africa take earth from the footprints of a lion and throw it 
on the track of an enemy, with the wish, “ May the lion kill 
you.”" The Ovambo of the same region believe that they 
can be bewitched by an enemy through the dust or sand 
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of their footprints. Hence a man who has special reason 
to dread the spite of a foe will carefully efface his foot- 
prints with a branch as fast as he makes them.’ The 
Ewe-speaking people of West Africa fancy they can drive 
an enemy mad by throwing a magic powder on his foot- 
prints? Among the Shuswap and Carrier Indians of 
North-west America shamans used to bewitch a man by 
taking earth from the spot on which he had stood and 
placing it in their medicine-bags ; then their victim fell sick 
or died. In North Africa the magic of the footprints is 
sometimes used for more amiable purposes. A woman who 
wishes to attach her husband or lover to herself will take 
earth from the print of his right foot, tie it up with some of 
his hairs in a packet, and wear the packet next her skin.‘ 
Similar practices prevail in various parts of Europe. 
Thus in Mecklenburg it is thought that if you drive a 
nail into a man’s footprint he will fall lame; some- 
times it is required that the nail should be taken from a 
coffin® A like mode of injuring an enemy is resorted to 
in some parts of France.® It is said that there was an old 
woman who used to frequent Stow in Suffolk, and she was 
a witch. If, while she walked, any one went after her and 
stuck a nail or a knife into her footprint in the dust, the 
dame could not stir a step till it was withdrawn.’ More 
commonly, it would seem, in Germany earth from the foot- 
print is tied up in a cloth and hung in the chimney smoke ; 
as it dries up, so the man withers away or his foot shrivels 
up.2 The same practice and the same belief are said to be 
common in Matogrosso, a province of Brazil? A Bohemian 
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variation of the charm is to put the earth from the footprint 
in a pot with nails, needles, broken glass, and so forth, then set 
the pot on the fire and let it boil till it bursts. After that the 
man whose footprint has been boiled will have a lame leg for 
the rest of his life? Among the Lithuanians the proceeding 
is somewhat different. They dig up the earth from the 
person’s footprint and bury it, with various incantations, in 
a graveyard. That causes the person to sicken and die.? 
A similar practice is reported from Mecklenburg’ The 
Esthonians of the island of Oesel measure the footprint with 
a stick and bury the stick, thereby undermining the health 
of the man or woman whose foot made the mark. Among 
the South Slavs a girl will dig up the earth from the foot- 
prints of the man she loves and put it in a flower-pot. 
Then she plants in the pot a marigold, a flower that is 
thought to be fadeless. And as its golden blossom grows 
and blooms and never fades, so shall her sweetheart’s love 
grow and bloom, and never, never fade.6 Thus the love- 
spell acts on the man through the earth he trod on. An old 
Danish mode of concluding a treaty was based on the same 
idea of the sympathetic connexion between a man and his 
footprints: the covenanting parties sprinkled each other’s 
footprints with their own blood, thus giving a pledge of 
fidelity.® In ancient Greece superstitions of the same sort 
seem to have been current, for it was thought that if a horse 
stepped on the track of a wolf he was seized with numb- 
ness ;’ and a maxim ascribed to Pythagoras forbade people 
to pierce a man’s footprints with a nail or a knife. 

The same superstition is turned to account by hunters The con- 
in many parts of the world for the purpose of running down Pnagic of 
the game. Thus a German huntsman will stick a nail footprints 
taken from a coffin into the fresh spoor of the quarry, punters for 
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the pure believing that this will hinder the animal from escaping.’ 

omic. The aborigines of Victoria put hot embers in the tracks of 

down the the animals they were pursuing.? Hottentot hunters throw 

game into the air a handful of sand taken from the footprints of 
the game, believing that this will bring the animal down. 
Thompson Indians used to lay charms on the tracks of 
wounded deer; after that they deemed it superfluous to 
pursue the animal any further that day, for being thus charmed 
it could not travel far and would soon die“ Similarly, 
Ojebway Indians placed “ medicine” on the track of the first 
deer or bear they met with, supposing that this would soon 
bring the animal into sight, even if it were two or three 
days’ journey off; for this charm had power to compress a 
journey of several days into a few hours5 Ewe hunters 
of West Africa stab the footprints of game with a sharp- 
pointed stick in order to maim the quarry and allow 
them to come up with itf If Esthonian peasants find 
a wolf's dung on a beasts tracks, they burn it and 
scatter the ashes to the wind. This gives the wolf a pain 
in his stomach and makes him lose his way.’ The Aino 
think that hares bewitch people. Hence if one of them 
sees the track of a hare in the snow near his hut, he 
should carefully scoop it up with a water-ladle and then 
turn it upside down, saying as he does so that he buries the 
soul of the hare under the snow, and expressing a wish that 
the animal may sicken and die® In order to recover strayed 
cattle, the Zulus take the animals’ dung and earth from their 
footprints and place both in the chief’s vessel, round which 
a magic circle is drawn. Then the chief says: “I have 
now conquered them. Those cattle are now here; I am 
now sitting upon them. I do not know in what way they 
will escape.” ° 
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But though the footprint is the most obvious it is not Contagious 
the only impression made by the body through which magic wang 
may be wrought on a man. The aborigines of south- through 
eastern Australia believe that a man may be injured by — 
burying sharp fragments of quartz, glass, and so forth in other parts 
the mark made by his reclining body ; the magical virtue of “ai 
these sharp things enters his body and causes those acute 
pains which the ignorant European puts down to rheuma- 
tism.! Sometimes they beat the place where the man sat 
with a pointed stick of the he-oak (Casuarina leptoclada), 
chanting an appropriate song at the same time; the stick 
will enter his person and kill him, provided the place 
operated on is still warm with the heat of his body? At 
Delena, in British New Guinea, a man will sometimes 
revenge himself on a girl who has rejected his love by 
thrusting the spine of a sting-ray into the spot where she 
has been sitting ; afterwards he puts it in the sun for a day 
or two and finally heats it over a fire. In a couple of days 
the girl dies® The natives of Tumleo, an island off German 
New Guinea, efface the marks they have left on the ground 
where they sat, lest magic should be wrought on them 
thereby. Before they leave a camping-place some of the 
natives of German New Guinea are careful to stab the ~ 
ground thoroughly with spears, in order to prevent a sorcerer 
from making any use of a drop of sweat or any other 
personal remains which they may chance to leave behind.’ 

We can now understand why it was a maxim with the 
Pythagoreans that in rising from bed you should smooth 
away the impression left by your body on the bed-clothes.® 
The rule was simply an old precaution against magic, 
forming part of a whole code of superstitious maxims which 
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Contagious antiquity fathered on Pythagoras, though doubtless they 

ete were familiar to the barbarous forefathers of the Greeks 
long before the time of that philosopher.’ To ensure the 
good behaviour of an ally with whom they have just had a 
conference, the Basutos will cut and preserve the grass on 
which the ally sat during the interview.2 Probably they 
regard the grass as a hostage for the observance of the 
treaty, since through it they could punish the man who sat 
on the grass if he should break faith. Moors who write on 
the sand are superstitiously careful to obliterate ali the 
marks they made, never leaving a stroke or a dot in the 
sand when they have done writing® Another of the 
so-called maxims of Pythagoras bade people in lifting a 
pot always to smooth away the imprint it left on the ashes.‘ 
So in Cambodia they say that when you lift a pot from the 
fire you should not set it down on the ashes; but that, if 
you must do so, you should be careful, in lifting the pot 
from the ashes, to efface the impression it has made. Other- 
wise they think that want will knock at your door® But 
this seems to be an afterthought, devised to explain a rule 
of which the original meaning was forgotten. The old 
notion probably was that a magician could sympathetically 
injure any person who ate out of a pot by means of the 
impression which the pot had left on the ashes; or, to be 
more explicit, contagious magic was supposed to work 
through the impression of the pot to the pot itself, through 
the pot to the meat contained in it, and finally through the 
meat to the eater. 


§ 4. The Magician's Progress 


Public and We have now concluded our examination of the general 
ooh principles of sympathetic magic. The examples by which [ 


The public have illustrated them have been drawn for the most part 
mgt" from what may be called private magic, that is from magical 
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rites and incantations practised for the benefit or the injury who prac- 
of individuals. But in savage society there is commonly to tses his i 
be found in addition what we may call public magic, that is, good of the 
sorcery practised for the bcnefit of the whole community. oa 
Wherever ceremonies of this sort are observed for the common enjoys 
good, it is obvious that the magician ceases to be merely Stet in- 5 
a private practitioner and becomes to some extent a public may rise 


functionary. The development of such a class of function- "9 pe ® 
aries is of great importance for the political as well as the king. 
religious evolution of society. For when the welfare of the 
tribe is supposed to depend on the performance of these 
magical rites, the magician rises into a position of much 
influence and repute, and may readily acquire the rank and 
authority of a chief or king. The profession accordingly 
draws into its ranks some of the ablest and most ambitious 
men of the tribe, because it holds out to them a prospect of 
honour, wealth, and power such as hardly any other career 
could offer. The acuter minds perceive how easy it is to 
dupe their weaker brother and to play on his superstition for 
their own advantage. Not that the sorcerer is always a 
knave and impostor; he is often sincerely convinced that he 
really possesses those wonderful powers which the credulity 
of his fellows ascribes to him. But the more sagacious he ` 
is, the more likely he is to see through the fallacies which 
impose on duller wits. Thus the ablest members of the 
profession must tend to be more or less conscious deceivers ; 
and it is just these men who in virtue of their superior ability 
will generally come to the top and win for themselves 
positions of the highest dignity and the most commanding 
authority. The pitfalls which beset the path of the pro- 
fessional sorcerer are many, and as a rule only the man of 
coolest head and sharpest wit will be able to steer his way 
through them safely. For it must always be remembered 
that every single profession and claim put forward by the 
magician as such is false; not one of them can be maintained 
without deception, conscious or unconscious. Accordingly 
the sorcerer who sincerely believes in his own extravagant 
pretensions is in far greater peril and is much more likely to 
be cut short in his career than the deliberate impostor. The 
honest wizard always expects that his charms and incanta- 
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tions will produce their supposed effect ; and when they fail, 
not only really, as they always do, but conspicuously and 
disastrously, as they often do, he is taken aback: he is not, 
like his knavish colleague, ready with a plausible excuse 
to account for the failure, and before he can find one he may 
be knocked on the head by his disappointed and angry 


employers. 
Tendency The general result is that at this stage of social 
a evolution the supreme power tends to fall into the hands of 


fallinto men of the keenest intelligence and the most unscrupulous 
the bands character. If we could balance the harm they do by their 
ablest and knavery against the benefits they confer by their superior 
m sagacity, it might well be found that the good greatly out- 
men. weighed the evil. For more mischief has probably been 
wrought in the world by honest fools in high places than by 
intelligent rascals. Once your shrewd rogue has attained 
the height of his ambition, and has no longer any selfish 
end to further, he may, and often does, turn his talents, his 
experience, his resources, to the service of the public. Many 
men who have been least scrupulous in the acquisition of 
power have been most beneficent in the use of it, whether 
the power they aimed at and won was that of wealth, political 
authority, or what not. In the field of politics the wily 
intriguer, the ruthless victor, may end by being a wise and 
magnanimous ruler, blessed in his lifetime, lamented at his 
death, admired and applauded by posterity. Such men, to 
take two of the most conspicuous instances, were Julius 
Caesar and Augustus. But once a fool always a fool, and 
the greater the power in his hands the more disastrous is 
likely to be the use he makes of it. The heaviest calamity 
in English history, the breach with America, might never 
have occurred if George the Third had not been an honest 
dullard. i 
_ The eleva- Thus, so far as the public profession of magic affected 
hie A the constitution of savage society, it tended to place the 
to power control of affairs in the hands of the ablest man: it shifted 
tends to wa the balance of power from the many to the one: it substi- 
monarchy tuted a monarchy for a democracy, or rather for an oligarchy 
el of old men; for in general the savage community is ruled, 
democracy, not by the whole body of adult males, but by a council of 
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elders. The change, by whatever causes produced, and or rather 
whatever the character of the early rulers, was on the whole a 
very beneficial. For the rise of monarchy appears to be an which is 
essential condition of the emergence of mankind from savagery. character- 
No human being is so hidebound by custom and tradition savage 
as your democratic savage; in no state of society conse- say. 
quently is progress so slow and difficult. The old notion rise of 
that the savage is the freest of mankind is the reverse of the Hei = 
truth. He is a slave, not indeed to a visible master, but to bean, 
the past, to the spirits of his dead forefathers, who haunt his ae 
steps from birth to death, and rule him with a rod of iron. % the 

_ emergence 
What they did is the pattern of right, the unwritten law to of mankind 
which he yields a blind unquestioning obedience. The least ra = 
possible scope is thus afforded to superior talent to change 
old customs for the better. The ablest man is dragged 
down by the weakest and dullest, who necessarily sets the 
standard, since he cannot rise, while the other can fall. The 
surface of such a society presents a uniform dead level, so 
far as it is humanly possible to reduce the natural inequali- 
ties, the immeasurable real differences of inborn capacity and 
temper, to a false superficial appearance of equality. From 
this low and stagnant condition of affairs, which demagogues 
and dreamers in later times have lauded as the ideal state, 
the Golden Age, of humanity, everything that helps to raise 
society by opening a career to talent and proportioning the 
degrees of authority to men’s natural abilities, deserves to 
be welcomed by all who have the real good of their fellows 
at heart. Once these elevating influences have begun to 
operate—and they cannot be for ever suppressed—the pro- 
gress of civilisation becomes comparatively rapid. The rise 
of one man to supreme power enables him to carry through 
changes in a single lifetime which previously many genera- 
tions might not have sufficed to effect ; and if, as will often 
happen, he is a man of intellect and energy above the 
common, he will readily avail himself of the opportunity. 
Even the whims and caprices of a tyrant may be of service 
in breaking the chain of custom which lies so heavy on the 
savage. And as soon as the tribe ccases to be swayed by 
the timid and divided counsels of the elders, and yields to 


the direction of a single strong and resolute mind, it 
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becomes formidable to its neighbours and enters on a career 
of aggrandisement, which at an early stage of history is often 
highly favourable to social, industrial, and intellectual pro- 
gress. For extending its sway, partly by force of arms, 
partly by the voluntary submission of weaker tribes, the 
community soon acquires wealth and slaves, both of which, 
by relieving some classes from the perpetual struggle for a 
bare subsistence, afford them an opportunity of devoting 
themselves to that disinterested pursuit of knowledge which 
is the noblest and most powerful instrument to ameliorate 
the lot of man. 
Intellectual Intellectual progress, which reveals itself in the growth 
aiant of art and science and the spread of more liberal views, 
on cannot be dissociated from industrial or economic progress, 
progress, and that in its turn receives an immense impulse from conquest 
which is and empire. It is no mere accident that the most vehement 
ll outbursts of activity of the human mind have followed close 
bycon- on the heels of victory, and that the great conquering races 
quest and 
empir, Of the world have commonly done most to advance and 
spread civilisation, thus healing in peace the wounds they 
inflicted in war. The Babylonians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Arabs are our witnesses in the past: we may yet live to 
see a similar outburst in Japan. Nor, to remount the stream 
of history to its sources, is it an accident that all the first 
great strides towards civilisation have been made under 
despotic and theocratic governments, like those of Egypt, 
Babylon, and Peru, where the supreme ruler claimed 
and received the servile allegiance of his subjects in the 
double character of a king and a god. It is hardly too 
much to say that at this early epoch despotism is the best 
friend of humanity and, paradoxical as it may sound, of 
liberty. For after all there is more liberty in the best sense 
—liberty to think our own thoughts and to fashion our 
own destinies—under the most absolute despotism, the most 
grinding tyranny, than under the apparent freedom of savage 
life, where the individual’s lot is cast from the cradle to the 
grave in the iron mould of hereditary custom. 
Benefis So far, therefore, as the public profession of magic has 
— t° been one of the roads by which the ablest men have passed 
by magic. to supreme power, it has contributed to emancipate mankind 
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from the thraldom of tradition and to elevate them into a 
larger, freer life, with a broader outlook on the world. This 
is no small service rendered to humanity. And when we 
remember further that in another direction magic has paved 
the way for science, we are forced to admit that if the black 
art has done much evil, it has also been the source of much 
good ; that if it is the child of error, it has yet been the 
mother of freedom and truth, 


CHAPTER IV 
MAGIC AND RELIGION 


Magic like THE examples collected in the last chapter may suffice to 


ec illustrate the general principles of sympathetic magic in 


the order its two branches, to which we have given the names of 


and uni- : ; : 
fiy of Homoeopathic and Contagious respectively. In some cases 


nature; of magic which have come before us we have seen that the 
hence tne operation of spirits is assumed, and that an attempt is 
bothof made to win their favour by prayer and sacrifice. But 
ey these cases are on the whole exceptional; they exhibit 
which open magic tinged and alloyed with religion? Wherever sym- 
causes pathetic magic occurs in its pure unadulterated form, it 
hi = assumes that in nature one event follows another necessarily 
can pene- and invariably without the intervention of any spiritual 
re the or personal agency. Thus its fundamental conception 
springs of is identical with that of modern science; underlying the 
nature. whole system is a faith, implicit but real and firm, in the 
order and uniformity of nature. The magician does not 
doubt that the same causes will always produce the same 
effects, that the performance of the proper ceremony, 
accompanied by the appropriate spell, will inevitably be 
attended by the desired results, unless, indeed, his in- 
cantations should chance to be thwarted and foiled by the 
more potent charms of another sorcerer. He supplicates no 
higher power: he sues the favour of no fickle and wayward 
1 Malay magic in particular is deeply 1906), pp. 67 sgg. Here, therefore, 
tinctured with a belief in spirits, to religion is encroaching on magic, as 
whom the magician appeals by kindly it might naturally be expected to do 
words and small] gifts of food, drink, in a race so comparatively advanced as 
and even money, See R. J. Wilkinson, the Malays. 
Malay Beliefs (London and Leyden, 
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being: he abases himself before no awful deity. Yet his 
power, great as he believes it to be, is by no means arbitrary 
and unlimited. He can wield it only so long as he strictly 
conforms to the rules of his art, or to what may be called the 
laws of nature as conceived by him. To neglect these rules, 
to break these laws in the smallest particular is to incur 
failure, and may even expose the unskilful practitioner 
himself to the utmost peril. If he claims a sovereignty over 
nature, it is a constitutional sovereignty rigorously limited in 
its scope and exercised in exact conformity with ancient 
usage. Thus the analogy between the magical and the 
scientific conceptions of the world is close. In both of them 
the succession of events is perfectly regular and certain, being 
determined by immutable laws, the operation of which can 
be foreseen and calculated precisely ; the elements of caprice, 
of chance, and of accident are banished from the course of 
nature. Both of them open up a seemingly boundless vista 
of possibilities to him who knows the causes of things and 
can touch the secret springs that set in motion the vast and 
intricate mechanism of the world. Hence the strong attrac- 
tion which magic and science alike have exercised on the 
human mind; hence the powerful stimulus that both have 
given to the pursuit of knowledge. They lure the weary 
enquirer, the footsore seeker, on through the wilderness of 
disappointment in the present by their endless promises of 
the future: they take him up to the top of an exceeding 
high mountain and shew h n, beyond the dark clouds and 
rolling mists at his feet, a vision of the celestial city, far off, 
it may be, but radiant with unearthly splendour, bathed in 
the light of dreams. 

The fatal flaw of magic lies not in its general assumption The fatal 
of a sequence of events determined by law, but in its total faw of. 
misconception of the nature of the particular laws which not in its 
govern that sequence. If we analyse the various cases Src"! 


assumption 


of sympathetic magic which have been passed in review 2 the uni- 
in the preceding pages, and which may be taken as fair patura. of 


samples of the bulk, we shall find, as I have already in- m ` 


dicated, that they are all mistaken applications of one gion of the 


particular 
or other of two great fundamental laws of thought, namely, ier A 


the association of ideas by similarity and the associa- govern the 
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sequence tion of ideas by contiguity in space or time. A mistaken 

D aee association of similar ideas produces homoeopathic or 
imitative magic: a mistaken association of contiguous ideas 
produces contagious magic. The principles of association 
are excellent in themselves, and indeed absolutely essential 
to the working of the human mind. Legitimately applied 
they yield science; illegitimately applied they yield magic, 
the bastard sister of science. It is therefore a truism, 
almost a tautology, to say that all magic is necessarily 
false and barren; for were it ever to become true and 
fruitful, it would no longer be magic but science. From 
the earliest times man has been engaged in a search for 
general rules whereby to turn the order of natural pheno- 
mena to his own advantage, and in the long search he has 
scraped together a great hoard of such maxims, some of 
them golden and some of them mere dross. The true 
or golden rules constitute the body of applied science 
which we call the arts ; the false are magic. 

Relation If magic is thus next of kin to science, we have still to 

o religion, Enquire how it stands related to religion. But the view we 
take of that relation will necessarily be coloured by the idea 
which we have formed of the nature of religion itself ; hence 
a writer may reasonably be expected to define his conception 
of religion before he proceeds to investigate its relation to 
magic. There is probably no subject in the world about 
which opinions differ so much as the nature of religion, and 
to frame a definition of it which would satisfy every one must 

Religion obviously be impossible. All that a writer can do is, first, 


t to say clearly what he means by religion, and afterwards 
pitiation or to employ the word consistently in that sense throughout 
concilia- his work. By religion, then, 1 understand a propitiation 
a or conciliation of powers superior to man which are believed 
uman 


powers to direct and control the course of nature and of human life.’ 


_ a ae Thus defined, religion consists of two elements, a theoretical 
elleved to ° . e . 
control and a practical, namely, a belief in powers higher than man 


— and and an attempt to propitiate or please them. Of the two, 
Thus reli- belief clearly comes first, since we must believe in the 
gion com- existence of a divine being before we can attempt to please 


1 «© Religio est, guae superioris cujus- curam caerimoniamgue adfert,” Cicero, 
dam naturae, guam divinam vocant, De inventione, ii. 161. 
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him. But unless the belief leads to a corresponding practice, prises two 
it is not a teligion but merely a theology ; in the language pmen E 
of St. James, “faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being and a 
alone.”? In other words, no man is religious who does not Practical 
govern his conduct in some measure by the fear or love and works, 
of God? On the other hand, mere practice, divested of all T 
religious belief, is also not religion. Two men may behave ee. 
in exactly the same way, and yet one of them may be religious 
religious and the other not. If the one acts from the love or pe 
fear of God, he is religious ; if the other acts from the love consist in 
or fear of man, he is moral or immoral according as his ie 
behaviour comports or conflicts with the general good. sist in 
Hence belief and practice or, in theological language, faith -e 7i 
and works are equally essential to religion, which cannot that is 
exist without both of them. But it is not necessary that Peleved to 
religious practice should always take the form of a ritual ; pa tc 
that is, it need not consist in the offering of sacrifice, tne” s 
recitation of prayers, and other outward ceremonies. Its 

aim is to please the deity, and if the deity is one who 
delights in charity and mercy and purity more than in 
oblations of blood, the chanting of hymns, and the fumes of 
incense, his worshippers will best please him, not by prostrat- 

ing themselves before him, by intoning his praises, and by 

filling his temples with costly gifts, but by being pure and 
merciful and charitable towards men, for in so doing they 

will imitate, so far as human infirmity allows, the perfections 

of the divine nature. It was this ethical side of religion 

which the Hebrew prophets, inspired with a noble ideal of 

God’s goodness and holiness, were never weary of inculcating. 

Thus Micah says:* “ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 

good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 

justly, and to love ‘n:rcy, and to walk humbly with thy 


God?” And at a later time much of the force by which 


1 James ii. 17. 

3 « Piety is not a religion, though it 
is the soul of all religions. A man has 
not a religion simply by having pious 
inclinations, any more than he has a 
country simply by having philanthropy. 
A man has not a country until he is a 
citizen in a state, until he undertakes 
to follow and uphold certain laws, to 


obey certain magistrates, and to adopt 
certain ways of living and acting. 
Religion is neither a theology nor a 
theosophy ; it is more than all this ; it 
is a discipline, a law, a yoke, an indis- 
soluble engagement” (Joubert, quoted by 
Matthew Arnold, Zssays tn Criticism, 
First Series, London, 1898, p. 288). 
3 Micah vi. 8. 
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Christianity conquered the world was drawn from the same 
high conception of God’s moral nature and the duty laid on 
men of conforming themselves to it. “Pure religion and 
undefiled,” says St. James, “before God and the Father is 
this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 1 

By assum- But if religion involves, first, a belief in superhuman 

ing the ~~ beings who rule the world, and, second, an attempt to win 


order of 
natureto their favour, it clearly assumes that the course of nature 


acca is to some extent elastic or variable, and that we can 
religion is persuade or induce the mighty beings who control it to 
"Tota deflect, for our benefit, the current of events from the 
aliketo channel in which they would otherwise flow. Now this 
magic and , ; — wad 5 n 
to science, implied elasticity or variability of nature is directly 
a opposed to the principles of magic as well as of science, 
assume the both of which assume that the processes of nature are rigid 
or and invariable in their operation, and that they can as little 
rigidand be turned from their course by persuasion and entreaty as 
invariable. by threats and intimidation. The distinction between the 
two conflicting views of the universe turns on their answer to 
the crucial question, Are the forces which govern the world 
conscious and personal, or unconscious and impersonal? 
Religion, as a conciliation of the superhuman powers, assumes 
the former member of the alternative. For all conciliation 
implies that the being conciliated is a conscious or personal 
agent, that his conduct is in some measure uncertain, and that 
he can be prevailed upon to vary it in the desired direc- 
tion by a judicious appeal to his interests, his appetites, 
or his emotions. Conciliation is never employed towards 
things which are regarded as inanimate, nor towards persons 
whose behaviour in the particular circumstances is known to be 
determined with absolute certainty. Thus in so far as religion 
assumes the world to be directed by conscious agents who may 
be turned from their purpose by persuasion, it stands in funda- 
mental antagonism to magic as well as to science, both of which 
take for granted that the course of nature is determined, 
not by the passions or caprice of personal beings, but by 
the operation of immutable laws acting mechanically? In 


t James i. 27. $ tween magic and religion is well 
* The opposition of principle be- brought out by Sir A. C. Lyall in his 
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magic, indeed, the assumption is only implicit, but in 
science it is explicit. It is true that magic often deals 
with spirits, which are personal agents of the kind assumed 
by religion; but whenever it does so in its proper torm, 
it treats them exactly in the same fashion as it treats 
inanimate agents, that is, it constrains or coerces instead 
of conciliating or propitiating them as religion would 
do», Thus it assumes that all personal beings, whether 
human or divine, are in the last resort subject to those 
impersonal forces which control all things, but which 
nevertheless can be turned to account by any one who knows 
how to manipulate them by the appropriate ceremonies and 


spells. In ancient Egypt, for example, the magicians claimed Claim of 
the power of compelling even the highest gods to do their Serpien 


bidding, and actually threatened them with destruction in case magicians 
of disobedience? Sometimes, without going quite so far as tomes 
that, the wizard declared that he would scatter the bones of 
Osiris or reveal his sacred legend, if the god proved con- 
tumacious.2 Similarly in India at the present day the 
great Hindoo trinity itself of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva is 
subject to the sorcerers, who, by means of their spells, exercise 
such an ascendency over the mightiest deities, that these 
are bound submissively to execute on earth below, or in heaven 
above, whatever commands their masters the magicians may 
please to issue? There is a saying everywhere current in 


Astatic Studtes, First Series (London, 
1899), i. 99579. It is also insisted 
on by Mr. F. B. Jevons in his /#éro- 
duction to the History of Religion 
(London, 1896), The distinction is 
clearly apprehended and sharply main- 
tained by Professor H. Oldenberg in 
his notable book Die Religion des Veda 
(Berlin, 1894); see especially pp. 58 
SIG.» 311 s9g-, 476 sgg. Lord Avebury 
has courteously pointed out to me that 
the fundamental difference between 
magic and religion was dwelt on by 
him many years ago. See his Origin 
of Crvilisation (London, 1870), pp. 
116, 164 sg., and the Preface to 
the sixth edition of that work 
(London, 1902), p. vi. I am glad to 
find myself in agreement with Lord 
Avebury on this subject, and only 
regret that in preparing my second 
VOL. I 


edition I was unaware that the view 
here taken has the support of his high 
authority. When I wrote this book 
originally I failed to realise the extent 
of the opposition between magic and 
religion, because I had not formed a 
clear general conception of the nature 
of religion, and was disposed to class 
magic loosely under it. 


1 A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der 
alten Agypter (Münster i. W., 1890), 
pp. 142-145, 148; G. Maspero, His- 
toire ancienne des peuples de [ Orient 
classique. les origines (Paris, 1895), 
pp. 212 sg. 

3 Augustine, De civitate Dei, x, 11. 
quoting Porphyry. 

3 J. A. Dubois, Mæurs, institutions 
et cérémonies des peuples del Inde (Paris, 
1825), ii. 60 sgg. 
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India: “ The whole universe is subject to the gods; the gods 
are subject to the spells (#antras); the spells to the Brahmans; 
therefore the Brahmans are our gods.” ! 

This radical conflict of principle between magic and 
religion sufficiently explains the relentless hostility with 
which in history the priest has often pursued the magician. 
The haughty self-sufficiency of the magician, his arrogani 
demeanour towards the higher powers, and his unabashed 
claim to exercise a sway like theirs could not but revolt the 
priest, to whom, with his awful sense of the divine majesty, 
and his humble prostration in presence of it, such claims and 
such a demeanour must have appeared an impious and 
blasphemous usurpation of prerogatives that belong to God 
alone. And sometimes, we may suspect, lower motives con- 
curred to whet the edge of the priest’s hostility. He pro- 
fessed to be the proper medium, the true intercessor between 
God and man, and no doubt his interests as well as his feel- 
ings were often injured by a rival practitioner, who preached 
a surer and smoother road to fortune than the rugged and 
slippery path of divine favour. 

Yet this antagonism, familiar as it is to us, seems to 
have made its appearance comparatively late in the history 
of religion. Atan earlier stage? the functions of priest and 
sorcerer were often combined or, to speak perhaps more 
correctly, were not yet differentiated from each other. To 
serve his purpose man wooed the good-will of gods or 
spirits by prayer and sacrifice, while at the same time he 
had recourse to ceremonies and forms of words which he 
hoped would of themselves bring about the desired result 
without the help of god or devil. In short, he performed 
religious and magical rites simultaneously; he uttered prayers 
and incantations almost in the same breath, knowing or 


1 Monier Williams, Religious Thought 


my view, the evolution of thought on 
and Life in India (London, 1883), 


this subject has passed through three 


pp. 201 sg. 
2 To prevent misconception I would 


ask the reader to observe that the 
earlier stage here spoken of, in which 
magic is confused with religion, is 
not, in my opinion, the earliest of 
all, having been preceded by a still 
earlier stage in which magic existed 
aione. See below, pp. 233 sgg. On 


stages : first, a stage in which magic 
existed without religion; second, a 
stage in which religion, having arisen, 
co-operated, and was to some extent 
confused, with magic; and third, a 
stage in which, the radical difference of 
principle between the two having been 
recognised, their relation was that of 
open hostility. 
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recking little of the theoretical inconsistency of his behaviour, 
so long as by hook or crook he contrived to get what he 
wanted. Instances of this fusion or confusion of magic with 
religion have already met us in the practices of Melanesians 


Confusion 
of magic 
and 


and of other peoples? So far as the Melanesians are religion in 


concerned, the general confusion cannot be better described 
than in the words of Dr. R. H. Codrington :—“ That 
invisible power which is believed by the natives to cause all 
such effects as transcend their conception of the regular 
course of nature, and to reside in spiritual beings, whether in 
the spiritual part of living men or in the ghosts of the dead, 
being imparted by them to their names and to various things 
that belong to them, such as stones, snakes, and indeed 
objects of all sorts, is that generally known as mana. With- 
out some understanding of this it is impossible to understand 
the religious beliefs and practices of the Melanesians; and 
this again is the active force in all they do and believe to 
be done in magic, white or black. By means of this men 
are able to control or direct the forces of nature, to make rain 
or sunshine, wind or calm, to cause sickness or remove it, to 
know what is far off in time and space, to bring good luck 
and prosperity, or to blast and curse.” “ By whatever name 
it is called, it is the belief in this supernatural power, and 
in the efficacy of the various means by which spirits and 
ghosts can be induced to exercise it for the benefit of men, 
that is the foundation of the rites and practices which can be 
called religious ; and it is from the same belief that everything 
which may be called Magic and Witchcraft draws its origin. 
Wizards, doctors, weather - mongers, prophets, diviners, 
dreamers, all alike, everywhere in the islands, work by this 
power. There are many of these who may be said to exercise 
their art as a profession; they get their property and in- 
fluence in this way. Every considerable village or settle- 
ment is sure to have some one who can control the weather 
and the waves, some one who knows how to treat sickness, 
some one who can work mischief with various charms. There 
may be one whose skill extends to all these branches ; but 
generally one man knows how to do one thing and one 
another. This various knowledge is handed down from father 
1 See above, pp. 72, 77 3g., 130, 163 sg. 


Melanesia, 


Confusion 
of magic 
and 
religion in 
ancient 
India. 
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to son, from uncle to sister’s son, in the same way as is the 
knowledge of the rites and methods of sacrifice and prayer ; 
and very often the same man who knows the sacrifice knows 
also the making of the weather, and of charms for many 
purposes besides. But as there is no order of priests, there 
is also no order of magicians or medicine-men. Almost 
every man of consideration knows how to approach some 
ghost or spirit, and has some secret of occult practices.” 1 
The same confusion of magic and religion has survived 
among peoples that have risen to higher levels of culture. 
It was rife in ancient India and ancient Egypt; it is by no 
means extinct among European peasantry at the present 
day. With regard to ancient India we are told by an 
eminent Sanscrit scholar that “the sacrificial ritual at the 
earliest period of which we have detailed information is 
pervaded with practices that breathe the spirit of the most 
primitive magic”? Again, the same writer observes that 
“the ritual of the very sacrifices for which the metrical 
prayers were composed is described in the other Vedic texts 
as saturated from beginning to end with magical practices 
which were to be carried out by the sacrificial priests.” In 
particular he tells us that the rites celebrated on special 
occasions, such as marriage, initiation, and the anointment 
of a king, “are complete models of magic of every kind, and 
in every case the forms of magic employed bear the stamp 
of the highest antiquity.”* Speaking of the sacrifices 
prescribed in the Brdéhmanas, Professor Sylvain Lévi says: 
“The sacrifice has thus all the characteristics of a magical 
operation, independent of the divinities, effective by its own 
energy, and capable of producing evil as well as good. It 
is hardly distinguished from magic strictly so called, except 
by being regular and obligatory; it can easily be adapted 


1 R., H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 
pp: 191 sg. The word mana is Poly- 
nesian as well as Melanesian. In 
the Maori language it means ‘‘ author- 
ity,” especially *‘ supernatural power,” 
“ divine authority,” ‘having qualities 
which ordinary persons or things do 
not possess.” See E. Tregear, Maori- 
Polynesian Comparative Dictionary 
(Wellington, N.Z., 1891), p. 203. 
Compare R. Taylor, 7e /ka A Maui, 


or New Zealand and its Inhabitants,’ 
p- 184, “the mana, virtue of the 
god.” 


2H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, P- 59- 


3 H. Oldenberg, of. cit. p. 477. 
For particular examples of the blend- 
ing of magical with religious ritual in 
ancient India see pp. 311 399., 369 s9., 
476 199., 522 sg. of the same work. 
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to different objects, but it exists of necessity, independently 
of circumstances. That is the sole fairly clear line of 
distinction which can be drawn between the two domains ; 
in point of fact they are so intimately interfused with each 
other that the same class of works treats of both matters. 
The Sémavidhina Braéhmana is a real handbook of incanta- 
tions and sorcery; the Adbhuta Brdéhmana, which forms a 
section of the Şadvimça Brd/jmana, has the same character.” ? 
Similarly Professor M. Bloomfield writes: “ Even witchcraft 
is part of the religion; it has penetrated and has become 
intimately blended with the holiest Vedic rites; the broad 
current of popular religion and superstition has infiltrated 
itself through numberless channels into the higher religion 
that is presented by the Brahman priests, and it may be 
presumed that the priests were neither able to cleanse their 
own religious beliefs from the mass of folk-belief with which 
it was surrounded, nor is it at all likely that they found it 
in their interest to do so.”* Again, in the introduction to 
his translation of the Kauszka Sūtra, Dr. W. Caland 
observes: “He who has been wont to regard the ancient 
Hindoos as a highly civilised people, famed for their 
philosophical systems, their dramatic poetry, their epic lays, 
will be surprised when he makes the acquaintance of their 
magical ritual, and will perceive that hitherto he has known 
the old Hindoo people from one side only. He will find 
that he here stumbles on the lowest strata of Vedic culture, 
and will be astonished at the agreement between the magic 
ritual of the old Vedas and the shamanism of the so-called 
savage. If we drop the peculiar Hindoo expressions and 
technical terms, and imagine a shaman instead of a Brahman, 
we could almost fancy that we have before us a magical 
book belonging to one of the tribes of North American red- 
skins.”* Some good authorities hold that the very name of 
Brahman is derived from ratman, “a magical spell”; so 
that, if they are right, the Brahman would seem to have 
been a magician before he was a priest.‘ 
1 S. Lévi, La Doctrine du sacrifice Books of the East, vol. xiii.). 

duns les Br&hmayas (Paris, 1898), p. 3 W. Caland, Aléndisches Zauber. 
129. ritual, p. ix 


3 M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the 4 O. Schrader, Reallexikon der inde- 
Atharva-Veda, pp. xlv. sg. (Sacred germanischen Altertumskunde (Stras- 
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Speaking of the importance of magic in the East, 
and especially in Egypt, Professor Maspero remarks that 
“we ought not to attach to the word magic the degrading 
idea which it almost inevitably calls up in the mind of a 
modern. Ancient magic was the very foundation of religion. 
The faithful who desired to obtain some favour from a god 
had no chance of succeeding except by laying hands on the 
deity, and this arrest could only be effected by means of a 
certain number of rites, sacrifices, prayers, and chants, which 
the god himself had revealed, and which obliged him to do 
what was demanded of him.”? According to another 
distinguished Egyptologist “the belief that there are words 
and actions by which man can influence all the powers of 
nature and all living things, from animals up to gods, was 
inextricably interwoven with everything the Egyptians did 
and everything they left undone. Above all, the whole 
system of burial and of the worship of the dead is com- 
pletely dominated by it. The wooden puppets which 
relieved the dead man from toil, the figures of the maid- 
servants who baked bread for him, the sacrificial formulas 
by the recitation of which food was procured for him, what 
are these and all the similar practices but magic? And 
as men cannot help themselves without magic, so neither 
can the gods; the gods also wear amulets to protect them- 
selves, and use magic spells to constrain each other.”? 
“The whole doctrine of magic,” says Professor Wiedemann, 
“formed in the valley of the Nile, not a part of superstition, 
but an essential constituent of religious faith, which to a 


burg, 1901), pp. 637 sg. In ancient use them is even clearer than that 


Arabia the ¿áin (etymologically equi- 
valent to the Hebrew 4éhen, “* priest ”) 
seems to have been rather a sooth- 
sayer than a priest. See J. Well- 
hausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums% 
(Berlin, 1897), pp. 134, 143. The 
confusion of magic with religion, of 
spell with prayer, may also be de- 
tected in the incantations employed 
by Toda sorcerers at the present day. 
See W. H. R. Rivers, Zhe Todas, 
pp. 272 sg. : *“ The formulae of magic 
and of the dairy ritual are of the same 
nature, though the differentiation be- 
tween the sorcerer and the priest who 


between the sorcerer and the medicine- 
man. It is probable that the names 
of the gods with the characteristic 
formulae of the prayer are later addi- 
tions to the magical incantation; that 
at some time the sorcerer has added 
the names of the most important of 
his deities to the spells and charms 
which at one time were thought to be 
sufficient for his purpose.” 

1 G. Maspero, Études de mythologie 
et d'archlologie égyptienne (Paris, 1893), 
i. 106. 

3 A. Erman, Agypien und ägypti- 
sches Leben im Altertum, p. 471. 
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great extent rested directly on magic, and always remained 
most closely hound up with it”! But though we can 
perceive the union of discrepant elements in the faith and 
practice of the ancient Egyptians, it would be rash to assume 
that the people themselves did so. “Egyptian religion,” 
says the same scholar, “was not one and homogeneous; it 
was compounded of the most heterogeneous elements, which 
seemed to the Egyptian to be all equally justified. He did 
not care whether a doctrine or a myth belonged to what, in 
modern scholastic phraseology, we should call faith or 
superstition ; it was indifferent to him whether we should 
rank it as religion or magic, as worship or sorcery. All 
such classifications were foreign to the Egyptian. To him 
no one doctrine seemed more or less justified than another. 
Nay, he went so far as to allow the most flagrant contradic- 
tions to stand peaceably side by side.” ? 

Among the ignorant classes of modern Europe the same Confusion 
confusion of ideas, the same mixture of religion and magic, 9f masie 


’ an 
crops up in various forms. Thus we are told that in France mafia in 
“the majority of the peasants still believe that the priest — 
possesses a secret and irresistible power over the elements. 

By reciting certain prayers which he alone knows and has 

the right to utter, yet for the utterance of which he must 
afterwards demand absolution, he can, on an occasion of 
pressing danger, arrest or reverse for a moment the action of 

the eternal laws of the physical world. The winds, the 
storms, the hail, and the rain are at his command and obey 

his will. The fire also is subject to him, and the flames of 

a conflagration are extinguished at his word.”* For example, 
French peasants used to be, perhaps are still, persuaded that 

the priests could celebrate, with certain special rites, a “ Mass Mass of 
of the Holy Spirit,” of which the efficacy was so miraculous me 


that it never met with any opposition from the divine will ; 


1 A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der 1887), ii. 78. In Beauce and Perche 
alten Agypter (Minster i. W., 1890), it was especially conflagrations caused 
pP- 154. by lightning which the priest was sup- 

2 P r sovni. posed to extinguish by the recitation of 
sel aa en gs mac peels certain secret formulas. There was a 

i È 


os l ion for thi d 
gull, N.F. i (1898) pp. 95 sge rE expesion for his procedure 


3 J. Lecoeur, Esquisses du Bocage Chapiseau, Le Folk-lore de la Beauce 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- ef du Perche, i. 216. 
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God was forced to grant whatever was asked of Him in this 
form, however rash and importunate might be the petition. 
No idea of impiety or irreverence attached to the rite in the 
minds of those who, in some of the great extremities of life, 
sought by this singular means to take the kingdom of 
heaven by storm. The secular priests generally refused 
to say the “Mass of the Holy Spirit”; but the monks, 
especially the Capuchin friars, had the reputation of yielding 
with less scruple to the entreaties of the anxious and dis- 
tressed.' In the constraint thus supposed by Catholic 
peasantry to be laid by the priest upon the deity we seem 
to have an exact counterpart of the power which, as we saw, 
the ancient Egyptians ascribed to their magicians.? Again, 
to take another example, in many villages of Provence the 
priest is still reputed to possess the faculty of averting 
storms. It is not every priest who enjoys this reputation ; 
and in some villages, when a change of pastors takes place, 
the parishioners are eager to learn whether the new incum- 
bent has the power ( pouder), as they call it. At the first 
sign of a heavy storm they put him to the proof by inviting 
him to exorcise the threatening clouds; and if the result 
answers to their hopes, the new shepherd is assured of the 
sympathy and respect of his flock. In some parishes, where 
the reputation of the curate in this respect stood higher than 
that of his rector, the relations between the two have been 
so strained in consequence that the bishop has had to trans- 
late the rector to another benefice Again, Gascon peasants 
believe that to revenge themselves on their enemies bad men 
will sometimes induce a priest to say a mass called the Mass 
of Saint Sécaire. Very few priests know this mass, and 
three-fourths of those who do know it would not say it for 
love or money. None but wicked priests dare to perform 
the gruesome ceremony, and you may be quite sure that 
they will have a very heavy account to render for it at the 
last day. No curate or bishop, not even the archbishop of 


1 Amélie Bosquet, La Normandie i. 455 sg., iii. 217 Sg., 222 sgg. 


romanesque et merveilleuse (Paris and 
Rouen, 1845), p. 308. 

2 See above, p. 225. 

3 L. J. B. Bérenger-Féraud, Super- 
stilions et survivances (Paris, 1896), 


Compare íd., Reminiscences populaires 
de la Provence (Paris, 1885), pp. 288 
sgg.; D. Monnier, Traditions popu- 
laires comparées (Paris, 1854), pp. 31 
19g. 
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Auch, can pardon them ; that right belongs to the pope of 
Rome alone. The Mass of Saint Sécaire may be said only 
in a ruined or deserted church, where owls mope and hoot, 
where bats flit in the gloaming, where gypsies lodge of 
nights, and where toads squat under the desecrated altar. 
Thither the bad priest comes by night with his light o’ love, 
and at the first stroke of eleven he begins to mumble the 
mass backwards, and ends just as the clocks are knelling 
the midnight hour. His leman acts as clerk. The host he 
blesses is black and has three points; he consecrates no 
wine, but instead he drinks the water of a well into which 
the body of an unbaptized infant has been flung. He makes 
the sign of the cross, but it is on the ground and with his 
left foot. And many other things he does which no good 
Christian could look upon without being struck blind and 
deaf and dumb for the rest of his life. But the man for 
whom the mass is said withers away little by little, and 
nobody can say what is the matter with him; even the 
doctors can make nothing of it. They do not know that he 
is slowly dying of the Mass of Saint Sécaire. 

Yet though magic is thus found to fuse and amalgamate The early 
with religion in many ages and in many lands, there are ey 
some grounds for thinking that this fusion is not primitive, with 
and that there was a time when man trusted to magic alone 8" 


was prob- 
for the satisfaction of such wants as transcended his im- ably pre- 
mediate animal cravings. In the first place a consideration ne 
of the fundamental notions of magic and religion may incline — 
us to surmise that magic is older than religion in the history when ` 
of humanity. We have seen that on the one hand magic is ai 
nothing but a mistaken application of the very simplest and without 
most elementary processes of the mind, namely the associa- "tsion. 
tion of ideas by virtue of resemblance or contiguity ; and 

that on the other hand religion assumes the operation of con- 

scious or personal agents, superior to man, behind the visible 

screen of nature. Obviously the conception of personal 

agents is more complex than a simple recognition of the 
similarity or contiguity of ideas; and a theory which 
assumes that the course of nature is determined by conscious 


1 J. F. Bladé, Quatorze superstitions populaires de la Gascogne (Agen, 1883), 
pp. 16 sg. 
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agents is more abstruse and recondite, and requires for its 
apprehension a far higher degree of intelligence and reflection, 
than the view that things succeed each other simply by 
reason of their contiguity or resemblance. The very beasts 
associate the ideas of things that are like each other or that 
have been found together in their experience; and they 
could hardly survive for a day if they ceased to do so. But 
who attributes to the animals a belief that the phenomena 
of nature are worked by a multitude of invisible animals or 
by one enormous and prodigiously strong animal behind the 
scenes? It is probably no injustice to the brutes to assume 
that the honour of devising a theory of this latter sort must 
be reserved for human reason. Thus, if magic be deduced 
immediately from elementary processes of reasoning, and be, 
in fact, an error into which the mind falls almost spontaneously, 
while religion rests on conceptions which the merely animal 
intelligence can hardly be supposed to have yet attained to, 
it becomes probable that magic arose before religion in the 
evolution of our race, and that man essayed to bend nature 
to his wishes by the sheer force of spells and enchant- 
ments before he strove to coax and mollify a coy, capri- 
cious, or irascible deity by the soft insinuation of prayer 
and sacrifice. 

Among the The conclusion which we have thus reached deductively 

sae from a consideration of the fundamental ideas of religion and 

magic is magic is confirmed inductively by the observation that among 

universal, as . 

but religion the aborigines of Australia, the rudest savages as to whom 

ell we possess accurate information, magic is universally practised, 

` whereas religion in the sense of a propitiation or conciliation 

of the higher powers seems to be nearly unknown. Roughly 
speaking, all men in Australia are magicians, but not one is 
a priest; everybody fancies he can influence his fellows or 
the course of nature by sympathetic magic, but nobody dreams 
of propitiating gods by prayer and sacrifice.’ 

Magic is But if in the most backward state of human society now 

Provably _ known to us we find magic thus conspicuously present and 


older than 
ea religion conspicuously absent, may we not reasonably con- 
an e © oge 

in itis sių jecture that the civilised races of the world have also at 
universal some period of their history passed through a similar in- 


1 For the evidence see my Totemism and Exogamy, vol. i. pp. 141 sgg. 
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tellectual phase, that they attempted to force the great among the 
powers of nature to do their pleasure before they thought ee 
of courting their favour by offerings and prayer—in short stitious. 
that, just as on the material side of human culture there 
has everywhere been an Age of Stone, so on the intellectual 
side there has everywhere been an Age of Magic?! ‘There 
are reasons for answering this question in the affirmative. 
When we survey the existing races of mankind from Green- 
land to Tierra del Fuego, or from Scotland to Singapore, 
we observe that they are distinguished one from the other 
by a great variety of religions, and that these distinctions 
are not, so to speak, merely coterminous with the broad 
distinctions of race, but descend into the minuter sub- 
divisions of states and commonwealths, nay, that they 
honeycomb the town, the village, and even the family, so 
that the surface of society all over the world is cracked 
and seamed, sapped and mined with rents and fissures 
and yawning crevasses opened up by the disintegrating 
influence of religious dissension. Yet when we have 
penetrated through these differences, which affect mainly 
the intelligent and thoughtful part of the community, we 
shall find underlying them all a solid stratum of intellectual 
agreement among the dull, the weak, the ignorant, and the 
superstitious, who constitute, unfortunately, the vast majority 
of mankind. One of the great achievements of the nine- 
teenth century was to run shafts down into this low mental 
stratum in many parts of the world, and thus to discover 
its substantial identity everywhere. It is beneath our feet 
—and not very far beneath them—here in Europe at the 
present day, and it crops up on the surface in the heart of 
the Australian wilderness and wherever the advent of a 
higher civilisation has not crushed it under ground. This 
universal faith, this truly Catholic creed, is a belief in the 


1 The suggestion has been made by 
Prof. H. Oldenberg (Die Religion des 
Veda, p- 59), who seems, however, to 
regard a belief in spirits as part of the 
raw material of magic. If the view 
which I have put forward tentatively 
is correct, faith in magic is probably 
older than a belief in spirits. The 
same view as to the priority of magic 


to religion, and apparently also as to 
the absence of spirits from primitive 
magic, was held by Hegel. It was 
not until long after the discussion in 
the text had been written that I be- 
came aware that my conclusions had 
been to a large extent anticipated by 
the German philosopher. See Appen- 
dix at the end of this volume. 
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efficacy of magic. While religious systems differ not only 
in different countries, but in the same country in different 
ages, the system of sympathetic magic remains everywhere 
and at all times substantially alike in its principles and 
practice. Among the ignorant and superstitious classes of 
modern Europe it is very much what it was thousands of 
years ago in Egypt and India, and what it now is among 
the lowest savages surviving in the remotest corners of the 
world. If the test of truth lay in a show of hands or a 
counting of heads, the system of magic might appeal, with 
far more reason than the Catholic Church, to the proud 
motto, “ Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” as the 
sure and certain credential of its own infallibility. 

Latent _ It is not our business here to consider what bearing the 

ne permanent existence of such a solid layer of savagery 

civilisation. beneath the surface of society, and unaffected by the super- 
ficial changes of religion and culture, has upon the future of 
humanity. The dispassionate observer, whose studies have 
led him to plumb its depths, can hardly regard it otherwise 
than as a standing menace to civilisation? We seem to 
move on a thin crust which may at any moment be rent by 
the subterranean forces slumbering below. From time to 
time a hollow murmur underground or a sudden spirt of 
flame into the air tells of what is going on beneath our feet. 
Now and then the polite world is startled by a paragraph in 
a newspaper which tells how in Scotland an image has been 
found stuck full of pins for the purpose of killing an 
obnoxious laird or minister, how a woman has been slowly 
roasted to death as a witch in Ireland, or how a girl has 
been murdered and chopped up in Russia to make those 
candles of human tallow by whose light thieves hope to 
pursue their midnight trade unseen? But whether the 
influences that make for further progress, or those that 
threaten to undo what has already been accomplished, will 


1 After a visit to the ruined Greek dans le pays même où elle est regnante.” 
temples of Paestum, whose beauty and See E. Renan et M. Berthelot, Corre- 
splendour impressed him all the more spondance (Paris, 1898), pp. 75 sg- 
by contrast with the savagery of the 2 See above, pp. 68 sg.; “The Witch- 
surrounding peasantry, Renan wrote: burning at Clonmel,” Folklore, vi, 
[at tremblé pour la civilisation, en la (1895) pp. 373-384; F. S. Krauss, 
voyant si limitée, assise sur une faible  Volksglaube und religiöser Brauch dev 
assiette, reposant sur st peu d'individus Südslaven, pp. 144 sgg- 
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ultimately prevail; whether the impulsive energy of the 
minority or the dead weight of the majority of mankind will 
prove the stronger force to carry us up to higher heights or 
to sink us into lower depths, are questions rather for the 
sage, the moralist, and the statesman, whose eagle vision 
scans the future, than for the humble student of the present 
and the past. Here we are only concerned to ask how far 
the uniformity, the universality, and the permanence of a 
belief in magic, compared with the endless variety and the 
shifting character of religious creeds, raises a presumption 
that the former represents a ruder and earlier phase of the 
human mind, through which all the races of mankind have 
passed or are passing on their way to religion and science. 

If an Age of Religion has thus everywhere, as I venture The change 
to surmise, been preceded by an Age of Magic, it is natural ae i 
that we should enquire what causes have led mankind, or may have 
rather a portion of them, to abandon magic as a principle cae 
of faith and practice and to betake themselves to religion about by 
instead. When we reflect upon the multitude, the variety, ee 
and the complexity of the facts to be explained, and the the in- 
scantiness of our information regarding them, we shall be —, m 
ready to acknowledge that a full and satisfactory solution 
of so profound a problem is hardly to be hoped for, and 
that the most we can do in the present state of our know- 
ledge is to hazard a more or less plausible conjecture. With 
all due diffidence, then, I would suggest that a tardy 
recognition of the inherent falsehood and barrenness of 
magic set the more thoughtful part of mankind to cast about 
for a truer theory of nature and a more fruitful method 
of turning her resources to account. The shrewder intelli- 
gences must in time have come to perceive that magical 
ceremonies and incantations did not really effect the results 
which they were designed to produce, and which the majority 
of their simpler fellows still believed that they did actually 
produce. This great discovery of the inefficacy of magic must 
have wrought a radical though probably slow revolution in 
the minds of those who had the sagacity to make it. The dis- 
covery amounted to this, that men for the first time recognised 
their inability to manipulate at pleasure certain natural forces 
which hitherto they had bclieved to be completely within 
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control 
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their control. It was a confession of human ignorance and 
weakness. Man saw that he had taken for causes what 
were no causes, and that all his efforts to work by means of 
these imaginary causes had been vain. His painful toil had 
been wasted, his curious ingenuity had been squandered to 
no purpose. He had been pulling at strings to which 
nothing was attached ; he had been marching, as he thought, 
straight to the goal, while in reality he had only been tread- 
ing in a narrow circle. Not that the effects which he had 
striven so hard to produce did not continue to manifest 
themselves. They were still produced, but not by him. 
The rain still fell on the thirsty ground: the sun still 
pursued his daily, and the moon her nightly journey across 
the sky: the silent procession of the seasons still moved in 
light and shadow, in cloud and sunshine across the earth: 
men were still born to labour and sorrow, and still, after a 
brief sojourn here, were gathered to their fathers in the long 
home hereafter. <All things indeed went on as before, yet 
all seemed different to him from whose eyes the old scales 
had fallen. For he could no longer cherish the pleasing 
illusion that it was he who guided the earth and the 
heaven in their courses, and that they would cease to per- 
form their great revolutions were he to take his feeble hand 
from the wheel. In the death of his enemies and his friends 
he no longer saw a proof of the resistless potency of his own 
or of hostile enchantments ; he now knew that friends and 
foes alike had succumbed to a force stronger than any that 
he could wield, and in obedience to a destiny which he was 
powerless to control. 

Thus cut adrift from his ancient moorings and left to 
toss on a troubled sea of doubt and uncertainty, his old 
happy confidence in himself and his powers rudely shaken, 
our primitive philosopher must have been sadly perplexed 
and agitated till he came to rest, as in a quiet haven after a 
tempestuous voyage, in a new system of faith and practice, 
which seemed to offer a solution of his harassing doubts and 
a substitute, however precarious, for that sovereignty over 
nature which he had reluctantly abdicated. If the great 
world went on its way without the help of him or his fellows, 
it must surely be because there were other beings, like him- 
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self, but far stronger, who, unseen themselves, directed its 
course and brought about all the varied series of events 
which he had hitherto believed to be dependent on his own 
magic. It was they, as he now believed, and not he himself, 
who made the stormy wind to blow, the lightning to flash, 
and the thunder to roll; who had laid the foundations of 
the solid earth and set bounds to the restless sea that it 
might not pass; who caused all the glorious lights of 
heaven to shine; who gave the fowls of the air their meat 
and the wild beasts of the desert their prey ; who bade the 
fruitful land to bring forth in abundance, the high hills to 
be clothed with forests, the bubbling springs to rise under 
the rocks in the valleys, and green pastures to grow by still 
waters; who breathed into man’s nostrils and made him 
live, or turned him to destruction by famine and pestilence 
and war. To these mighty beings, whose handiwork he 
traced in all the gorgeous and varied pageantry of nature, 
man now addressed himself, humbly confessing his depend- 
ence on their invisible power, and beseeching them of their 
mercy to furnish him with all good things, to defend him 
from the perils and dangers by which our mortal life is 
compassed about on every hand, and finally to bring his 
immortal spirit, freed from the burden of the body, to some | 
happier world, beyond the reach of pain and sorrow, where 
he might rest with them and with the spirits of good men in 
joy and felicity for ever. 

In this, or some such way as this, the deeper minds may Thechange 
be conceived to have made the great transition from magic ie ae 
to religion. But even in them the change can hardly ever must have 
have been sudden; probably it proceeded very slowly, and uan 
required long ages for its more or less perfect accomplish- 
ment. For the recognition of man’s powerlessness to influence 
the course of nature on a grand scale must have been gradual; 
he cannot have been shorn of the whole of his fancied 
dominion at a blow. Step by step he must have been driven 
back from his proud position; foot by foot he must have 
yielded, with a sigh, the ground which he had once viewed 
as his own. Now it would be the wind, now the rain, now 
the sunshine, now the thunder, that he confessed himself 
unable to wield at will; and as province after province of 
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nature thus fell from his grasp, till what had once seemed a 
kingdom threatened to shrink into a prison, man must have 
been more and more prcfoundly impressed with a sense of 
his own helplessness and the might of the invisible beings by 
whom he believed himself to be surrounded. Thus religion, 
beginning as a slight and partial acknowledgment of powers 
superior to man, tends with the growth of knowledge to 
deepen into a confession of man’s entire and absolute 
dependence on the divine; his old free bearing is exchanged 
for an attitude of lowliest prostration before the mysterious 
powers of the unseen, and his highest virtue is to submit his 
will to theirs: Ju la sua volontade è nostra pace. But this 
deepening sense of religion, this more perfect submission to 
the divine will in all things, affects only those higher intelli- 
gences who have breadth of view enough to comprehend 
the vastness of the universe and the littleness of man. Small 
minds cannot grasp great ideas ; to their narrow comprehen- 
sion, their purblind vision, nothing seems really great and 
important but themselves. Such minds hardly rise into 
religion at all. They are, indeed, drilled by their betters 
into an outward conformity with its precepts and a verbal 
profession of its tenets; but at heart they cling to their old 
magical superstitions, which may be discountenanced and 
forbidden, but cannot be eradicated by religion, so long as 
they have their roots deep down in the mental framework 
and constitution of the great majority of mankind. 

A vestige of the transition from magic to religion may 
perhaps be discerned in the belief, shared by many peoples, 
that the gods themselves are adepts in magic, guarding their 
persons by talismans and working their will by spells and 
incantations. Thus the Egyptian gods, we are told, could 
as little dispense with the help of magic as could men; like 
men they wore amulets to protect themselves, and used 
spells to overcome each other. Above all the rest Isis was 
skilled in sorcery and famous for her incantations.’ In 
Babylonia the great god Ea was reputed to be the inventor 
of magic, and his son Marduk, the chief deity of Babylon, 
inherited the art from his father. Marduk is described as 
“the master of exorcism, the magician of the gods.” 

1 A. Erman, Agypten und agyptisches Leben im Altertum, p. 471. 
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Another text declares that “the incantation is the incanta- 
tion of Marduk, the exorcist is the image of Marduk.”! In 
the legend of the creation it is related that when Marduk 
was preparing to fight the monster Tiamat he gave a proof 
of his magical powers to the assembled gods by causing a 
garment to disappear and reappear again at the word of his 
mouth. And the other Babylonian deities had in like 
manner recourse to magic, especially to magical words or 
spells. “The word is above all the instrument of the gods ; 
it seems to suit the high conception of their power better 
than mere muscular effort; the hymns celebrate the irre- 
sistible might of their word ; it is by their word that they 
compel both animate and inanimate beings to answer their 
purposes ; in short, they employ almost exclusively the oral 
rites of magic.” And like men they made use of amulets 
and talismans. In the Vedic religion the gods are often 
represented as attaining their ends by magical means; in 
particular the god Brhaspati, “the creator of all prayers,” is 
regarded as “the heavenly embodiment of the priesthood, in 
so far as the priesthood is invested with the power, and 
charged with the task, of influencing the course of things by 
prayers and spells”; in short, he is “the possessor of the 
magical power of the holy word.”® So too in Norse myth- 
ology Odin is said to have owed his supremacy and his 
dominion over nature to his knowledge of the runes or 
magical names of all things in earth and heaven. This 
mystical lore he acquired as follows. The runic names of 
all things were scratched on the things themselves, then 
scraped off and mixed in a magical potion, which was com- 
pounded of honey and the blood of the slain Kvasir, the 
wisest of beings. A draught of this wonderful mead 
imparted to Odin not only the wisdom of Kvasir, but also 
a knowledge of all things, since he had swallowed their 
runic or mystical names along with the blood of the sage.’ 


1 C. Fossey, La Magie Assyrienne 
(Paris, 1902), pp. 123, 125. 

3 Fossey, of. cit. pp. 137-139. 
For the incident of the magical dis- 
appearance and reappearance of the 
garment, see P. Jensen, Assyrisch- 
Babylonische Mythen und Epen (Ber- 
lin, 1900), p. 23; R. F. Harper, 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Literature 
(New York, 1901), p. 291. 

3 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, pp. 66-68, 514-517. 

í Fr. Kauffmann, Balder, Mythus 
und Sage (Strasburg, 1902), pp. 177+ 
203. Compare J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, ii. 1024-1026. 
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Hence by the utterance of his spells he could heal sickness, 
deaden the swords of his enemies, loose himself from bonds, 
stop the flight of an arrow in mid-air, stay the raging of the 
flames, still the winds and lull the sea; and by graving and 
painting certain runes he could make the corpse of a hanged 
man come down from the yallows-tree and talk with him.’ 
It is easy to conceive how this ascription of magical powers 
to the gods may have originated. When a savage sorcerer 
fails to effect his purpose, he generally explains his want of 
success by saying that he has been foiled by the spells of 
some more potent magician. Now if it began to be per- 
ceived that certain natural effects, such as the making of 
rain or wind or sunshine, were beyond the power of any 
human magician to accomplish, the first thought would 
naturally be that they were wrought by the more powerful 
magic of some great invisible beings, and these superhuman 
magicians might readily develop into gods of the type of 
Odin, Isis, and Marduk. In short, many gods may at first 
have been merely deified sorcerers. 

The reader may well be tempted to ask, How was it that 


is not easy intelligent men did not sooner detect the fallacy of magic? 
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How could they continue to cherish expectations that were 
invariably doomed to disappointment? With what heart 
persist in playing venerable antics that led to nothing, and 
mumbling solemn balderdash that remained without effect ? 
Why cling to beliefs which were so flatly contradicted by 
experience? How dare to repeat experiments that had failed 
so often? The answer seems to be that the fallacy was far 
from easy to detect, the failure by no means obvious, since 
in many, perhaps in most cases, the desired event did actually 
follow, at a longer or shorter interval, the performance of the 
rite which was designed to bring it about; and a mind of 
more than common acuteness was needed to perceive that, 
even in these cases, the rite was not necessarily the cause of 
the event. A ceremony intended to make the wind blow or 
the rain fall, or to work the death of an enemy, will always 
be followed, sooner or later, by the occurrence it is meant to 
bring to pass ; and primitive man may be excused for regard- 
ing the occurrence as a direct result of the ceremony, and 
1 G. Vigfusson and F. York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, i. 24 sgg. 
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the best possible proof of its efficacy. Similarly, rites observed 
in the morning to help the sun to rise, and in spring to 
wake the dreaming earth from her winter sleep, will invariably 
appear to be crowned with success, at least within the tem- 
perate zones ; for in these regions the sun lights his golden 
lamp in the east every morning, and year by year the vernal 
earth decks herself afresh with a rich mantle of green. Hence 
the practical savage, with his conservative instincts, might 
well turn a deaf ear to the subtleties of the theoretical doubter, 
the philosophic radical, who presumed to hint that sunrise 
and spring might not, after all, be direct consequences of the 
punctual performance of certain daily or yearly ceremonies, 
and that the sun might perhaps continue to rise and trees 
to blossom though the ceremonies were occasionally inter- 
mitted, or even discontinued altogether. These sceptical 
doubts would naturally be repelled by the other with scorn 
and indignation as airy reveries subversive of the faith and 
manifestly contradicted by experience. “Can anything be 
plainer,” he might say, “than that I light my twopenny 
candle on earth and that the sun then kindles his great fire 
in heaven? I should be glad to know whether, when I have 
put on my green robe in spring, the trees do not afterwards 
do the same? These are facts patent to everybody, and on 
them I take my stand. I am a plain practical man, not one 
of your theorists and splitters of hairs and choppers of logic. 
Theories and speculation and all that may be very well in 
their way, and I have not the least objection to your indulging 
in them, provided, of course, you do not put them in practice. 
But give me leave to stick to facts; then I know where I am.” 
The fallacy of this reasoning is obvious to us, because it 
happens to deal with facts about which we have long made 
up our minds. But let an argument of precisely the same 
calibre be applied to matters which are still under debate, 
and it may be questioned whether a British audience would 
not applaud it as sound, and esteem the speaker who used it 
a safe man—not brilliant or showy, perhaps, but thoroughly 
sensible and hard-headed. If such reasonings could pass 
muster among ourselves, need we wonder that they long 
escaped detection by the savage ? 
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CHAPTER V 
THE MAGICAL CONTROL OF THE WEATHER 


§ 1. The Public Magician 


THE patient reader may remember that we were led to 
plunge into the labyrinth of magic, in which we have 
wandered for so many pages, by a consideration of two 
different types of man-god. This is the clue which has 
guided our devious steps through the maze, and brought us 
out at last on higher ground, whence, resting a little by 
the way, we can look back over the path we have already 
traversed and forward to the longer and steeper road we 
have still to climb. 

As a result of the foregoing discussion, the two types of 
human gods may conveniently be distinguished as the reli- 
gious and the magical man-god respectively. In the former, 
a being of an order different from and superior to man is 
supposed to become incarnate, for a longer or a shorter time, 
in a human body, manifesting his superhuman power and 
knowledge by miracles wrought and prophecies uttered 
through the medium of the fleshly tabernacle in which he has 
deigned to take up his abode. This may also appropriately 
be called the inspired or incarnate type of man-god. In it 
the human body is merely a frail earthly vessel filled with a 
divine and immortal spirit. On the other hand, a man-god 
of the magical sort is nothing but a man who possesses in 
an unusually high degree powers which most of his fellows 
arrogate to themselves on a smaller scale; for in rude society 
there is hardly a person who does not dabble in magic. 
Thus, whereas a man-god of the former or inspired type 
derives his divinity from a deity who has stooped to hide his 
heavenly radiance behind a dull mask of earthly mould, a 
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man-god of the latter type draws his extraordinary power 
from a certain physical sympathy with nature. He is not 
merely the receptacle of a divine spirit. His whole being, 
body and soul, is so delicately attuned to the harmony of 
the world that a touch of his hand or a turn of his head 
may send a thrill vibrating through the universal framework 
of things; and conversely his divine organism is acutely 
sensitive to such slight changes of environment as would 
leave ordinary mortals wholly unaffected. But the line 
between these two types of man-god, however sharply we 
may draw it in theory, is seldom to be traced with precision 
in practice, and in what follows I shall not insist on it. 

We have seen that in practice the magic art may be Public and 
employed for the benefit either of individuals or of the ome i 
whole community, and that according as it is directed to public 
one or other of these two objects it may be called private prea 
or public magic.' Further, I pointed out that the public king. 
magician occupies a position of great influence, from which, 
if he is a prudent and able man, he may advance step 
by step to the rank of a chief or king. Thus an ex- 
amination of public magic conduces to an understanding 
of the carly kingship, since in savage and barbarous society 
many chiefs and kings appear to owe their authority in great - 
measure to their reputation as magicians. 

Among the objects of public utility which magic The rise 
may be employed to secure, the most essential is an %5 ois 
adequate supply of food. The examples cited in preceding or profes- 
pages prove that the purveyors of food—the hunter, the me 
fisher, the farmer—all resort to magical practices in isa great 
the pursuit of thcir various callings; but they do so as $CP ina 
private individuals for the benefit of themselves and their intellectual 
families, rather than as public functionaries acting in the ™°® 
interest of the whole people. It is otherwise when the 
rites are performed, not by the hunters, the fishers, the 
farmers themselves, but by professional magicians on their 
behalf. In primitive society, where uniformity of occupation 
is the rule, and the distribution of the community into 
various classes of workers has hardly begun, every man is 
more or less his own magician; he practises charms and 


l See above, pp. 214 59. 
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incantations for his own good and the injury of his enemies. 
But a great step in advance has been taken when a special 
class of magicians has been instituted ; when, in other words, 
a number of men have been set apart for the express 
purpose of benefiting the whole community by their skill, 
whether that skill be directed to the healing of diseases, the 
forecasting of the future, the regulation of the weather, or 
any other object of general utility. The impotence of the 
means adopted by most of these practitioners to accomplish 
their ends ought not to blind us to the immense importance 
of the institution itself. Here is a body of men relieved, at 
least in the higher stages of savagery, from the need of 
earning their livelihood by hard manual toil, and allowed, 
nay, expected and encouraged, to prosecute researches into 
the secret ways of nature. It was at once their duty and 
their interest to know more than their fellows, to acquaint 
themselves with everything that could aid man in his 
arduous struggle with nature, everything that could mitigate 
his sufferings and prolong his life. The properties of drugs 
and minerals, the causes of rain and drought, of thunder and 
lightning, the changes of the seasons, the phases of the 
moon, the daily and yearly journeys of the sun, the motions 
of the stars, the mystery of life, and the mystery of death, all 
these things must have excited the wonder of these early 
philosophers, and stimulated them to find solutions of 
problems that were doubtless often thrust on their attention 
in the most practical form by the importunate demands of 
their clients, who expected them not merely to understand 
but to regulate the great processes of nature for the good of 
man. That their first shots fell very far wide of the mark 
could hardly be helped. The slow, the never-ending ap- 
proach to truth consists in perpetually forming and testing 
hypotheses, accepting those which at the time seem to fit 
the facts and rejecting the others. The views of natural 
causation embraced by the savage magician no doubt appear 
to us manifestly false and absurd; yet in their day they were 
legitimate hypotheses, though they have not stood the test of 
experience. Ridicule and blame are the just meed, not of those 
who devised these crude theories, but of those who obstin- 
ately adhered to them after better had been propounded. 
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Certainly no men ever had stronger incentives in the pursuit 
of truth than these savage sorcerers. To maintain at least a 
show of knowledge was absolutely necessary ; a single mis- 
take detected might cost them their life. This no doubt led 
them to practise imposture for the purpose of concealing their 
ignorance ; but it also supplied them with the most powerful 
motive for substituting a real for a sham knowledge, since, if 
you would appear to know anything, by far the best way is 
actually to know it. Thus, however justly we may reject 
the extravagant pretensions of magicians and condemn the 
deceptions which they have practised on mankind, the 
original institution of this class of men has, take it all in all, 
been productive of incalculable good to humanity. They 
were the direct predecessors, not merely of our physicians 
and surgeons, but of our investigators and discoverers in 
every branch of natural science. They began the work which 
has since been carried to such glorious and beneficent issues 
by their successors in after ages; and if the beginning was 
poor and feeble, this is to be imputed to the inevitable 
difficulties which beset the path of knowledge rather than to 
the natural incapacity or wilful fraud of the men themselves. 


§ 2. The Magical Control of Rain 


Of the things which the public magician sets himself to One of the 


do for the good of the tribe, one of the chief is to control (Ves 


the weather and especially to ensure an adequate fall of rain. public 


. ° . : magician 
Water is the first essential of life, and in most countries the pacts per- 


supply of it depends upon showers. Without rain vegetation oe n “a 
a . s a e contro 
withers, animals and men languish and die. Hence in weather, 


savage communities the rain-maker is a very important ee 
personage; and often a special class of magicians exists for ensure an 
the purpose of regulating the heavenly water-supply. The a 
methods by which they attempt to discharge the duties of rain. ‘The 
their office are commonly, though not always, based on the l By 
principle of homoeopathic or imitative magic. If they wish the rain- 
to make rain they simulate it by sprinkling water or mimick- ee 


ing clouds: if their object is to stop rain and cause drought, basea on 

S homoeo- 
they avoid water and resort to warmth and fire for the sake pathic or 
of drying up the too abundant moisture. Such attempts imitative 


D : : he 
are by no means confined, as the cultivated reader might ari 


seeks to 
produce 
rain by 
imitating 
it. 


Examples 
of making 
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imagine, to the naked inhabitants of those sultry lands like 
Central Australia and some parts of Eastern and Southern 
Africa, where often for months together the pitiless sun beats 
down out of a blue and cloudless sky on the parched and 
gaping earth. They are, or used to be, common enough 
among outwardly civilised folk in the moister climate of 
Europe. I will now illustrate them by instances drawn 
from the practice both of public and private magic. 

Thus, for example, in a village near Dorpat, in Russia, 
when rain was much wanted, three men used to climb up 
the fir-trees of an old sacred grove. One of them drummed 
with a hammer on a kettle or small cask to imitate thunder ; 
the second knocked two fire-brands together and made the 
sparks fly, to imitate lightning; and the third, who was 
called “the rain-maker,” had a bunch of twigs with which 
he sprinkled water from a vessel on all sides? To put 
an end to drought and bring down rain, women and girls 
of the village of Ploska are wont to go naked by night to 
the boundaries of the village and there pour water on the 
ground.? In Halmahera, or Gilolo, a large island to the 
west of New Guinea, a wizard makes rain by dipping a 
branch of a particular kind of tree in water and then 
scattering the moisture from the dripping bough over the 
ground.’ In Ceram it is enough to dedicate the bark of a 
certain tree to the spirits, and lay it in water. A Javanese 
mode of making rain is to imitate the pattering sound of 
rain-drops by brushing a coco-nut leaf over the sheath 
of a betel-nut in a mortar In New Britain the rain- 
maker wraps some leaves of a red and green striped creeper 


1 W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte, p. 342, note. The heathen 
Swedes appear to have mimicked 


thunder, perhaps as a rain-charm, by 


means of large bronze hammers, which 
they called Thor’s hammers, See Saxo 
Grammaticus, istoria Danica, iib. 
xiii. p. 630, ed. P. E. Miller; Olaus 
Magnus, Historia, iii. 8. 

3 K. v. Bruchhausen, in Globus, 
Ixxvi. (1899) p. 253. There seem to 
be two villages in Wallachia that bear 
the name of Ploska. The reference 
may be to one of them. 


3 C. F. H. Campen, ‘* De Gods- 
dienstbegrippen der Halmaherasche 
Alfoeren,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxvii. 
(1882) p. 447. 

4J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en 
kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, p. 114, 

5G. A. J. Hazeu, “ Kleine bijdrag- 
en tot de ethnografie en folklore 
van Java,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land - en Volkenkunde, xlvi 


(1903) p. 298. 
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im a banana-leaf, moistens the bundle with water, and 
buries it in the ground; then he imitates with his mouth 
the plashing of rain! Amongst the Omaha Indians of 
North America, when the corn is withering for want of 
rain, the members of the sacred Buffalo Society fill a large 
vessel with water and dance four times round it. One of 
them drinks some of the water and spirts it into the air, 
making a fine spray in imitation of a mist or drizzling rain. 
Then he upsets the vessel, spilling the water on the ground ; 
whereupon the dancers fall down and drink up the water, 
getting mud all over their faces. Lastly, they squirt the water 
into the air, making a fine mist. This saves the corn? In 
spring-time the Natchez of North America used to club 
together to purchase favourable weather for their crops from 
the wizards. If rain was needed, the wizards fasted and 
danced with pipes full of water in their mouths. The pipes 
were perforated like the nozzle of a watering-can, and through 
the holes the rain-maker blew the water towards that part of 
the sky where the clouds hung heaviest. But if fine weather 
was wanted, he mounted the roof of his hut, and with 
extended arms, blowing with all his might, he beckoned to 
the clouds to pass by.* In time of drought the Tarahumares 
Indians of Mexico will sometimes throw water towards the 
sky in order that God may replenish his supply. And in 
the month of May they always burn the grass, so that the 
whole country is then wrapt in smoke and travelling becomes 
very difficult. They think that this is necessary to produce 
rain, clouds of smoke being, in their opinion, equivalent to 
rain-clouds.£ Among the Swazies and Hlubies of South- 
Eastern Africa the rain-doctor draws water from a river with 
various mystic ceremonies, and carries it into a cultivated 
field. Here he throws it in jets from his vessel high into 
the air, and the falling spray is believed to draw down the 
clouds and to make rain by sympathy. To squirt water 

1 R, Parkinson, Zm Bismarck Archi- Voyage dans l’ Amérique septentrionale, 
pel, p. 143. Compare Joachim Graf ii. 187. x 
Pfeil, Studien und Beobachtungen aus der 3 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, 
Südsee (Brunswick, 1899), pp. 139 sg. Nouvelle Edition, vii. 29 sg. 

2 J. Owen Dorsey, “ Omaha Socio- 4 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico 
logy,” Third Annual Report of the (London, 1903), i. 180, 330. 


Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 6 J. Macdonald, Religion and Myth 
1884), p. 347. Compare Charlevoix, (London, 1893), p. 10. 
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from the mouth is a West African mode of making rain, 
and it is practised also by the Wajaggas of Kilimanjaro? 
Among the Wahuma, on the Albert Nyanza Lake, the rain- 
maker pours water into a vessel in which he has first placed 
a dark stone as large as the hand. Pounded plants and the 
blood of a black goat are added to the water, and with a 
bunch of magic herbs the sorcerer sprinkles the mixture 
towards the sky.’ In this charm special efficacy is no doubt 
attributed to the dark stone and the black goat, their colour 
being chosen from its resemblance to that of the rain-clouds, 
as we shall see presently. When the rains do not come in 
due season the people of Central Angoniland repair to what is 
called the rain-temple. Here they clear away the grass, and 
the leader pours beer into a pot which is buried in the ground, 
while he says, “ Master C%auta, you have hardened your heart 
towards us, what would you have us do? We must perish 
indeed. Give your children the rains, there is the beer we have 
given you.” Then they all partake of the beer that is left 
over, even the children being made to sip it. Next they take 
branches of trees and dance and sing for rain. When they 
return to the village they find a vessel of water set at the 
doorway by an old woman ; so they dip their branches in it 
and wave them aloft, so as to scatter the drops. After that 
the rain is sure to come driving up in heavy clouds. In 
these practices we see a combination of religion with magic ; 
for while the scattering of the water-drops by means of 
branches is a purely magical ceremony, the prayer for rain 
and the offering of beer are purely religious rites. At 
Takitount in Algeria, when the drought is severe, the people 
prepare a sacrificial banquet (zerda), in the course of which 
they dance, and filling their mouths with water spirt it into 
the air crying, “ The rain and abundance!” Elsewhere in 
the course of these banquets it is customary for the same 
purpose to sprinkle water on children. At Tlemcen in time 
of drought water is thrown from terraces and windows on 


1 J. B. Labat, Relation historique de 3 Fr. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha 
PE thiopie occidentale, ii. 180. ins Here von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), p. 
3 M. Merker, Rechtsuerhaltnisseund 588. 
Sitten der Wadschagga (Gotha, 1902), 4 R. Sutherland Rattray, Some Folk. 
p. 34 (Petermanns oe Er- lore Stories and Songs in Chinyanja 
ganzungsheft, No. 138). - (London, 1907), pp. 118 sg. 
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small girls, who pass singing. During the summer months Making 
frequent droughts occur among the Japanese alps. To pro- oe 
cure rain a party of hunters armed with guns climb to the top pathic or 
of Mount Jonendake, one of the most imposing peaks in the pacha 
range. By kindling a bonfire, discharging their guns, and 
rolling great masses of rocks down the cliffs, they represent 

the wished-for storm ; and rain is supposed always to follow 
within a few days? To make rain a party of Ainos will 
scatter water by means of sieves, while others will take a 
porringer, fit it up with sails and oars as if it were a boat, 

and then push or draw it about the village and gardens.’ 

In Laos the festival of the New Year takes place about the 
middle of April and lasts three days. The people assemble 

in the pagodas, which are decorated with flowers and illumin- 

ated. The Buddhist monks perform the ceremonies, and 
when they come to the prayers for the fertility of the earth 

the worshippers pour water into little holes in the floor of 

the pagoda as a symbol of the rain which they hope Buddha 

will send down on the rice-fields in due time.* In the Mara 

tribe of Northern Australia the rain-maker goes to a pool 

and sings over it his magic song. Then he takes some of 

the water in his hands, drinks it, and spits it out in various 
directions. After that he throws water all over himself, 
scatters it about, and returns quictly to the camp. Rain is 
supposed to follow. In the Wotjobaluk tribe of Victoria Use of 
the rain-maker dipped a bunch of his own hair in water, ~~ 
sucked out the water and squirted it westward, or he twirled rain- 


Mythologie,t i. 213-220; Pausanias, 


1 E, Doutté, Magie et Religion dans 
i, 29. 1, with my note. 


1 Afrique du Nord, p. 583. 

“3 W, Weston, in Zhe Geographical 
Journal, vii. (1896) p. 143; id., in 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 


4 Tournier, Notice sur le Laos 
Français (Hanoi, 1900), p. 80. In 


xxvi. (1897) p- 30; #d., Mountaineer- 
ing and Exploration in the Japanese 
Alps, p. 161. The ceremony is not 
purely magical, for it is intended to 
attract the attention of the powerful 
spirit who has a small shrine on the 
top of the mountain. -> 

3 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their 
Folklore (London, 1901), p. 333- 
Some of the ancient processions with 
ships may perhaps have been rain- 
charms, See J. Grimm, Deutsche 
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the ball round his head, making a spray like rain? Other 
Australian tribes employ human hair as a rain-charm in 
other ways. In Western Australia the natives pluck hair 
from their arm-pits and thighs and blow them in the direc- 
tion from which they wish the rain to come. But if they 
wish to prevent rain, they light a piece of sandal wood, and 
beat the ground with the burning brand.? When the rivers 
were low and water scarce in Victoria, the wizard used to 
place human hair in the stream, accompanying the act with 
chants and gesticulation. But if he wished to make rain, he 
dropped some human hair in the fire. Hair was never burnt 
at other times for fear of causing a great fall of rain? The 
Arab historian Makrizi describes a method of stopping rain 
which is said to have been resorted to by a tribe of nomads 
called Alqamar in Hadramaut. They cut a branch from a 
certain tree in the desert, set it on fire, and then sprinkled 
the burning brand with water. After that the vehemence 
of the rain abated,‘ just as the water vanished when it fell 
on the glowing brand. Some of the Eastern Angamis of 
Manipur are said to perform a somewhat similar ceremony 
for the opposite purpose, in order, namely, to produce rain. 
The head of the village puts a burning brand on the grave 
of a man who has died of burns, and quenches the brand 
with water, while he prays that rain may fall. Here the 
putting out the fire with water, which is an imitation of 
rain, is reinforced by the influence of the dead man, who, 
having been burnt to death, will naturally be anxious for 
the descent of rain to cool his scorched body and assuage 
his pangs. 

Other people besides the Arabs have used fire as a means 
of stopping rain. Thus the Sulka of New Britain heat 
stones red hot in the fire and then put them out in the 
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rain, or they throw hot ashes in the air. They think that 
the rain will soon cease to fall, for it does not like to be 
burned by the hot stones or ashes.’ The Telugus send a 
little girl out naked into the rain with a burning piece of 
wood in her hand, which she has to shew to the rain. That 
is supposed to stop the downpour.” At Port Stevens in New 
South Wales the medicine-men used to drive away rain by 
throwing fire-sticks into the air, while at the same time they 
puffed and shouted? Any man of the Anula tribe in Northern 
Australia can stop rain by simply warming a green stick in 
the fire, and then striking it against the wind When a 
Thompson Indian of British Columbia wished to put an end 
to a spell of heavy rain, he held a stick in the fire, then 
described a circle with it, beginning at the east and following 
the sun’s course till it reached the east again, towards which 
quarter he held the stick and addressed the rain as follows: 
“ Now then, you must stop raining ; the people are miserable. 
Ye mountains, become clear.” The ceremony was repeated 
for all the other quarters of the sky. To bring on rain the Various 
Ainos of Japan wash their tobacco-boxes and pipes in Tara 
stream, and the Toradjas of Central Celebes dip rice-spoons and stop 
in water.’ On the contrary, during heavy rain the Indians °°" 
of Guiana are careful not to wash the inside of their pots, 
lest by so doing they should cause the rain to fall still more 
heavily. In Bilaspore it is believed that the grain-dealer, 
who has stored large quantities of grain and wishes to sell 
it dear, resorts to nefarious means of preventing the rain 
from falling, lest the abundance of rice which would follow 
a copious rainfall should cheapen his wares. To do this 
he collects rain-drops from the eaves of his house in an 
earthen vessel and buries the vessel under the grinding-mill. 


1 Rascher, “Die Sulka,” Archiv 
für Anthropologie, xxix. (1904) p. 
225; R. Parkinson, Dretssig Jahre in 
der Südsee, pp. 196 sg. 

3 Indian Antiquary, xxiv. (1895) 
P. 359- 

3 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 398. 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 315. 

é J. Teit, “The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia,” p. 345 (Memoirs 
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7 A. C. Kruijt, “Regen lokken en 
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After that you shall hear thunder rumbling in the distance 
like the humming sound of the mill at work, but no rain 
will fall, for the wicked dealer has shut it up and it cannot 


get out 
Rain- In the torrid climate of Queensland the ceremonies neces- 
mah sary for wringing showers from the cloudless heaven are 
land. naturally somewhat elaborate. A prominent part in them 


is played by a “rain-stick.” This is a thin piece of wood 
about twenty inches long, to which three “rain-stones” and 
hair cut from the beard have been fastened. The “ rain- 
stones” are pieces of white quartz-crystal. Three or four 
such sticks may be used in the ceremony. About noon the 
men who are to take part in it repair to a lonely pool, into 
which one of them dives and fixes a hollow log vertically in 
the mud. Then they all go into the water, and, forming a 
rough circle round the man in the middle, who holds the 
rain-stick aloft, they begin stamping with their feet as well 
as they can, and splashing the water with their hands from 
all sides on the rain-stick. The stamping, which is accom- 
panied by singing, is sometimes a matter of difficulty, since 
the water may be four feet deep or more. When the singing 
is over, the man in the middle dives out of sight and attaches 
the rain-stick to the hollow log under water. Then coming 
to the surface, he quickly climbs on to the bank and spits out 
on dry land the water which he imbibed in diving. Should 
more than one of these rain-sticks have been prepared, the 
ceremony is repeated with each in turn. While the men are 
returning to camp they scratch the tops of their heads and 
the inside of their shins from time to time with twigs ; if 
they were to scratch themselves with their fingers alone, 
they believe that the whole effect of the ceremony would be 
spoiled. On reaching the camp they paint their faces, arms, 
and chests with broad bands of gypsum. During the rest of 
the day the process of scratching, accompanied by the song, 
is repeated at intervals, and thus the performance comes 
to a close. No woman may set eyes on the rain-stick or 
witness the ceremony of its submergence; but the wife of 
the chief rain-maker is privileged to take part in the subse- 


t E. M. Gordon, Jndian Folk Tales and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society oj 
(London, 1908), p. 20; td. in Journal Bengal, New Series, i. (1905) p. 183. 
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quent rite of scratching herself with a twig. When the rain 
does come, the rain-stick is taken out of the water: it has 
done its work.! At Roxburgh, in Queensland, the ceremony 
is somewhat different. A white quartz-crystal which is to 
serve as the rain-stone is obtained in the mountains ard 
crushed to powder. Next a tree is chosen of which the 
stem runs up straight for a long way without any branches. 
Against its trunk saplings from fifteen to twenty feet long 
are then propped in a circle, so as to form a sort of shed 
like a bell-tent, and in front of the shed an artificial pond is 
made in the ground. The men, who have collected within 
the shed, now come forth and, dancing and singing round 
the pond, mimic the cries and antics of various aquatic birds 
and animals, such as ducks and frogs. Meanwhile the women 
are stationed some twenty yards or so away. When the men 
have done pretending to be ducks, frogs, and so forth, they 
march round the women in single file, throwing the pulver- 
ised quartz-crystals over them. On their side the women 
hold up wooden troughs, shields, pieces of bark, and so on over 
their heads, making believe that they are sheltering them- 
selves from a heavy shower of rain.? Both these ceremonies 
are cases of mimetic magic; the splashing of the water over 
the rain-stick is as clearly an imitation of a shower as the 
throwing of the powdered quartz-crystal over the women. 
The Dieri of Central Australia enact a somewhat similar Rain- 

pantomime for the same purpose. In a dry season their lot ™"s 


a among the 
is a hard one. No fresh herbs or roots are to be had, and Dieri of 


as the parched earth yields no grass, the emus, reptiles, and (°"3). 
other creatures which generally furnish the natives with food 
grow so lean and wizened as to be hardly worth eating. At 
such a time of severe drought the Dieri, loudly lamenting the 
impoverished state of the country and their own half-starved 
condition, call upon the spirits of their remote predecessors, 
whom they call Mura-muras, to grant them power to make 
a heavy rainfall. For they believe that the clouds are bodies 


in which rain is generated by their own ceremonies or those 


1 W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies 2 W. E. Roth, of. cit. p. 168; id., 
anong the North- West-Central Queens- North Queensland Ethnography, Bul- 
land Aborigines (Brisbane and London, Zefin No. 5 (Brisbane, 1903), p. 10. 


1897), p- 167. 
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of neighbouring tribes, through the influence of the Mura- 
muras. The way in which they set about drawing rain from 
the clouds is this. A hole is dug about twelve feet long and 
eight or ten broad, and over this hole a conical hut of logs 
and branches is made. Two wizards, supposed to have re- 
ceived a special inspiration from the Mura-muras, are bled by 
an old and influential rnan with a sharp flint ; and the blood, 
drawn from their arms below the elbow, is made to flow on 
the other men of the tribe, who sit huddled together in the 
hut. At the same time the two bleeding men throw handfuls 
of down about, some of which adheres to the blood-stained 
bodies of their comrades, while the rest floats in the air. 
The blood is thought to represent the rain, and the down the 
clouds. During the ceremony two large stones are placed in 
the middle of the hut ; they stand for gathering clouds and 
presage rain. Then the wizards who were bled carry away 
the two stones for about ten or fifteen miles, and place them 
as high as they can in the tallest tree. Meanwhile the other 
men gather gypsum, pound it fine, and throw it into a water- 
hole. This the Mura-muras see, and at once they cause 
clouds to appear in the sky. Lastly, the men, young and 
old, surround the hut, and, stooping down, butt at it with 
their heads, like so many rams. Thus they force their way 
through it and reappear on the other side, repeating the 
process till the hut is wrecked. In doing this they are for- 
bidden to use their hands or arms; but when the heavy logs 
alone remain, they are allowed to pull them out with their 
hands. “ The piercing of the hut with their heads symbolises 
the piercing of the clouds ; the fall of the hut, the fall of the 
rain.”! Obviously, too, the act of placing high up in trees 
the two stones, which stand for clouds, is a way of making 
the real clouds to mount up in the sky. The Dieri also 
imagine that the foreskins taken from lads at circumcision 
have a great power of producing rain. Hence the Great 
Council of the tribe always keeps a small stock of fore- 


1 S. Gason, * The Dieyerie Tribe,” id., Native Tribes of South-East 
Native Tribes of South Australia, pp. Australia, pp. 394-396. As to the 
276 sgg.; A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri Mura-muras, see A. W. Howitt, Native 
and other Kindred Tribes of Central Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 
Australia,” Journal of the Anthropo- 475 599., 779 599. 
logical Institute, xx. (1891) pp. 91 5g.3 
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skins ready for use. They are carefully concealed, being 
wrapt up in feathers with the fat of the wild dog and of 

the carpet snake. A woman may not see such a parcel 
opened on any account. When the ceremony is over, the Use of 
foreskin is buried, its virtue being exhausted. After the piman | 
rains have fallen, some of the tribe always undergo a surgical] rain- 
operation, which consists in cutting the skin of their chest ™i"® 
and arms with a sharp flint. The wound is then tapped monies. 
with a flat stick to increase the flow of blood, and red ochre 

is rubbed into it. Raised scars are thus produced. The 
reason alleged by the natives for this practice is that they 

are pleased with the rain, and that there is a connexion 
between the rain and the scars. Apparently the operation 

is not very painful, for the patient laughs and jokes while it 

is going on. Indeed, little children have been seen to crowd 
round the operator and patiently take their turn; then after 
being operated on, they ran away, expanding their little 
chests and singing for the rain to beat upon them. How- 
ever, they were not so well pleased next day, when they felt 
their wounds stiff and spre? The tribes of the Karamundi 
nation, on the River Darling, universally believe that rain 

can be produced as follows. A vein in the arm of one of 

the men is opened, and the blood allowed to flow into a 
piece of hollow bark till it forms a little pool. Powdered 
gypsum and hair from the man’s beard are then added to 

the blood, and the whole is stirred into a thick paste. 
Afterwards the mixture is placed between two pieces of 
bark and put under water in a river or lagoon, pointed 
stakes being driven into the ground to keep it down. 
When it has all dissolved away, the natives think that a 
great cloud will come bringing rain. From the time the 
ceremony is performed until rain falls, the men must abstain 
from intercourse with their wives, or the charm would be 
spoiled. In this custom the bloody paste seems to be an 
imitation of a rain-cloud. In Java, when rain is wanted, 

two men will sometimes thrash each other with supple rods 


1 A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri and Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
other Kindred Tribes of Central Aus- pp. 396, 744. 
tralia,” Journal of the Anthropological 3 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
Institute, xx. (1891) pp. 92 sg. 5; id., South-East Australia, pp. 396 sg. 
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till the blood flows down their backs; the streaming blood 
represents the rain, and no doubt is supposed to make it 
fall on the ground! The people of Egghiou, a district of 
Abyssinia, used to engage in sanguinary conflicts with each 
other, village against village, for a week together every 
January for the purpose of procuring rain. A few years 
ago the emperor Menelik forbade the custom. However, 
the following year the rain was deficient, and the popular 
outcry so great that the empcror yielded to it, and allowed 
the murderous fights to be resumed, but for two days a year 
only? The writer who mentions the custom regards the 
blood shed on these occasions as a propitiatory sacrifice 
offered to spirits who control the showers; but perhaps, as 
in the Australian and Javanese ceremonies, it is an imitation 
of rain. The prophets of Baal, who sought to procure rain 
by cutting themselves with knives till the blood gushed out, 
may have acted on the same principle. 

The Kaitish tribe of Central Australia believe that the 
rainbow is the son of the rain, and with filial regard is 
always anxious to prevent his father from falling down 
Hence if it appears in the sky at a time when rain is 
wanted, they “sing” or enchant it in order to send it 
away. When the head man of the rain totem in this 
tribe desires to make rain he goes to the sacred store- 
house of his local group. There he paints the holy stones 
with red ochre and sings over them, and as he sings 
he pours water from a vessel on them and on himself. 
Moreover, he paints three rainbows in red ochre, one on the 
ground, one on his own body, and one on a shield, which 
he also decorates with zigzag lines of white clay to represent 
lightning. This shield may only be seen by men of the 


1 J. Kreemer, ‘‘ Regenmaken, Oed- 
joeng, Tooverij onder de Javanen,” 
Mededeelingen van wege het Nederland- 
sche Zendelinggenootschap, xxx. (1886) 
pre: 

2 Coulbeaux, ‘* Au pays de Menelik : 
a travers l’Abyssinie,” Missions Catho- 
liques, xxx. (1898) p. 455. 

3 1 Kings xviii. 28. From the 
whole tenour of the narrative it appears 
that the real contest between Elijah 


and the prophets of Baal was as to 
which of them should make rain in 
a time of drought. The prophets of 
Baal wrought magic by cutting them. 
selves with knives; Elijah wrought 
magic by pouring water on the altar. 
Both ceremonies alike were rain- 
charms. Compare my note on the 
passage in Passages of the Bible chosen 
Sor their Literary Beauty and Interest, 
Second Editien (London, 1909), pp 
476 sg. 
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same exogamous half of the tribe as himself; if men of the 
other half of the tribe were to see it, the charm would be 
spoilt. Hence after bringing the shield away from the 
sacred place, he hides it in his own camp until the rain 
has fallen, after which he destroys the rainbow drawings. 
The intention seems to be to keep the rainbow in custody, 
and prevent it from appearing in the sky until the clouds 
have burst and moistened the thirsty ground. To ensure 
that event the rain-maker, on his return from the sacred 
storehouse, keeps a vessel of water by his side in camp, and 
from time to time scatters white down about, which is 
thought to hasten the rain. Meantime the men who 
accompanied him to the holy place go away and camp by 
themselves, for neither they nor he may have any inter- 
course with the women. The leader may not even speak 
to his wife, who absents herself from the camp at the time 
of his return to it. When later on she comes back, he 
imitates the call of the plover, a bird whose cry is always 
associated with the rainy season in these parts. Early next 
morning he returns to the sacred storehouse and covers the 
stones with bushes. After another night passed in silence, 
he and the other men and women go out in separate 
directions to search for food. When they meet on their 
return to camp, they all mimic the cry of the plover. 
Then the leader’s mouth is touched with some of the food 
that has been brought in, and thus the ban of silence is 
removed. If rain follows, they attribute it to the magical 
virtue of the ceremony; if it does not, they fall back on 
their standing excuse, that some one else has kept off the 
rain by stronger magic.’ 

Among the Arunta tribe of Central Australia a cele- Rain- 
brated rain-maker resides at the present day in what is i 
called by the natives the Rain Country (Kartwza quatcha), a Arunta. 
district about fifty miles to the east of Alice Springs. He 
is the head of a group of people who have water for their 
totem, and when he is about to engage in a ceremony for 
the making of rain he summons other men of the water 
totem from neighbouring groups to come and help him. 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 294-296, 
630 sg. 
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Rain- When all are assembled, they march into camp, painted with 

making : o 

among the red and yellow ochre and pipeclay, and wearing bunches of 

Arunta. eagle-hawk feathers on the crown and sides of the head. 
At a signal from the rain-maker they all sit down in a line 
and, folding their arms across their breasts, chant certain 
words for a time. Then at another signal from the master 
of the ceremonies they jump up and march in single fiie to 
a spot some miles off, where they camp for the night. At 
break of day they scatter in all directions to look for game, 
which is then cooked and eaten; but on no account may 
any water be drunk, or the ceremony would fail. When 
they have eaten, they adorn themselves again in a different 
style, broad bands of white bird’s down being glued by 
means of human blood to their stomach, legs, arms, and 
forehead. Meanwhile a special hut of boughs has been 
made by some older men not far from the main camp. Its 
floor is strewn with a thick layer of gum leaves to make it 
soft, for a good deal of time has to be spent lying down 
here. Close to the entrance of the hut a shallow trench, 
some thirty yards long, is excavated in the ground. At 
sunset the performers, arrayed in all the finery of white 
down, march to the hut. On reaching it the young men go 
in first and lie face downwards at the inner end, where they 
have to stay till the ceremony is over; none of them is 
allowed to quit it on any pretext. Meanwhile, outside the 
hut the older men are busy decorating the rain-maker. 
Hair girdles, covered with white down, are placed all over 
his head, while his cheeks and forehead are painted with 
pipeclay; and two broad bands of white down pass across 
the face, one over the eyebrows and the other over the nose. 
The front of his body is adorned with a broad band of pipe- 
clay fringed with white down, and rings of white down 
encircle his arms. Thus decorated, with patches of bird’s 
down adhering by means of human blood to his hair and the 
whole of his body, the disguised man is said to present a 
spectacle which, once seen, can never be forgotten. He now 
takes up a position close to the opening of the hut. Then 
the old men sing a song, and when it is finished, the rain- 
maker comes out of the hut and stalks slowly twice up and 
down the shallow trench, quivering his body and legs in a 
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most extraordinary way, every nerve and fibre seeming to 
tremble. While he is thus engaged the young men, who 
had been lying flat on their faces, get up and join the old 
men in chanting a song with which the movements of the 
rain-maker seem to accord. But as soon as he re-enters the 
hut, the young men at once prostrate themselves again ; 
for they must always be lying down when he is in the hut. 
The performance is repeated at intervals during the night, 
and the singing goes on with little intermission until, just 
when the day is breaking, the rain-maker executes a final 
quiver, which lasts longer than any of the others, and seems 
to exhaust his remaining strength completely. Then he 
declares the ceremony to be over, and at once the young 
men jump to their feet and rush out of the hut, screaming 
in imitation of the spur-winged plover. The cry is heard 
by the men and women who have been left at the main 
camp, and they take it up with weird effect.) 

Although we cannot, perhaps, divine the meaning of all Rain- 
the details of this curious ceremony, the analogy of the a, 
Queensland and the Dieri ceremonies, described above, clouds and 
suggests that we have here a rude attempt to represent the “"™ 
gathering of rain-clouds and the other accompaniments of a 
rising storm. The hut of branches, like the structure of logs 
among the Dieri, and perhaps the conical shed in Queensland, 
may possibly stand for the vault of heaven, from which the 
rain-clouds, represented by the chief actor in his quaint 
costume of white down, come forth to move in ever-shifting 
shapes across the sky, just as he struts quivering up and 
down the trench. The other performers, also adorned with 
bird’s down, who burst from the tent with the cries of plovers, 
probably imitate birds that are supposed to harbinger 
or accompany rain? This interpretation is confirmed by 
other ceremonies in which the performers definitely assimilate 


1 F, J. Gillen, in Report of the Work 
of the Horn Scientific Expedition to 
Central Australia, part iv., Anthropo- 
logy (London and Melbourne, 1896), 
pp. 177-179; Spencer and Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
189-193. 

3 As to the connexion of the plover 
with rain in Central Australia, see 


À 


above, p. 259. It is curious that the 
same association has procured for the 
birditsnamein English, French ( pluvier, 
from the Latin piuvia), and German 
(Regenpfeifer). Ornithologists are not 
agreed as to the reason for this associa- 
tion in the popular mind. See Alfred 
Newton, Dictionary of Birds (London, 
1893-1896), pp. 730 s9. 
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themselves to the celestial or atmospheric phenomena which 
they seek to produce. Thus in Mabuiag, a small island in 
Torres Straits, when a wizard desired to make rain, he took 
some bush or plant and painted himself black and white, 
“All along same as clouds, black behind, white he go first.” 
He further put on a large woman’s petticoat to signify 
raining clouds. On the other hand, when he wished to 
stop the rain, he put red paint on the crown of his 
head, “to represent the shining sun,” and he inserted a 
small ball of red paint in another part of his person. By 
and by he expelled this ball, “Like breaking a cloud so 
that sun he may shine.” He then took some bushes and 
leaves of the pandanus, mixed them together, and placed the 
compound in the sea. Afterwards he removed them from 
the water, dried them, and burnt them so that the smoke 
went up, thereby typifying, as Dr. Haddon was informed, 
the evaporation and dispersal of the clouds.’ Again, 
it is said that if a Malay woman puts upon her head an 
inverted earthenware pan, and then, setting it upon the 
ground, fills it with water and washes the cat in it till the 
animal is nearly drowned, heavy rain will certainly follow. 
In this performance the inverted pan is intended, as Mr. 
Skeat was told, to symbolise the vault of heaven.? 

There is a widespread belief that twin children possess 


control the Magical powers over nature, especially over rain and the 


weather. 
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Columbia. 


weather. This curious superstition prevails among some of 
the Indian tribes of British Columbia, and has led them 
often to impose certain singular restrictions or taboos on the 
parents of twins, though the exact meaning of these restric- 
tions is generally obscure. Thus the Tsimshian Indians of 
British Columbia believe that twins control the weather ; 
therefore they pray to wind and rain, “Calm down, breath 
of the twins.” Further, they think that the wishes of twins 
are always fulfilled; hence twins are feared, because they 
can harm the man they hate. They can also call the 
salmon and the olachen or candle-fish, and so they are 


t A.C. Haddon, ‘‘The Ethnography Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits,” to Torres Straits, v. 350. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 2 W, W. Skeat, Malay Magic, p 
xix. (1890) p. 401; Reports of the 108. 
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known by a name which means “making plentiful”! ln 
the opinion of the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia 
twins are transformed salmon; hence they may not go near 
water, lest they should be changed back again into the fish. 
In their childhood they can summon any wind by motions of 
their hands, and they can make fair or foul weather, and 
also cure diseases by swinging a large wooden rattle. Their 
parents must live secluded in the woods for sixteen months 
after the birth, doing no work, borrowing nobody’s canoes, 
paddles, or dishes, and keeping their faces painted red all 
the time. If the father were to catch salmon, or the mother 
were to dig clams, the salmon and the clams would disappear. 
Moreover the parents separate from each other, and must 
pretend to be married toa log, with which they lie down 
every night. They are forbidden to touch each other, and 
even their own hair. A year after the birth they drive 
wedges into a tree in the woods, asking it to let them work 
again when four more months have passed.? The Nootka 
Indians of British Columbia also believe that twins are 
somehow related to salmon. Hence among them twins 
may not catch salmon, and they may not eat or even handle 
the fresh fish, They can make fair or foul weather, and 
can cause rain to fall by painting their faces black and then 
washing them, which may represent the rain dripping from 
the dark clouds.2 Conversely, among the Angoni of Central 
Africa there is a woman who stops rain by tying a strip of 
white calico round her black head,‘ probably in imitation of 
the sky clearing after a heavy storm. The parents of twins 
among the Nootkas must build a small hut in the woods on 
the bank of a river, far from the village, and there they 
must live for two years, avoiding other people ; they may 
not eat or even touch fresh food, particularly salmon. 


1 Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 


p. 5 (separate reprint from the Report 
of the British Association for 1896). 


§1 (separate reprint from the Report of 
the British Association for 1889). 

3 Fr. Boas, foc. ctt.; id. in Sixth 
Report on the North-Western Tribes of 
Canada, pp. 58, 62 (separate reprint 
from the Report of the British Associa- 
tion for 1890); id, in Eleventh Report 
on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 


3 Fr. Boas, in Sixth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, pp. 
39 sg. (separate reprint from the 
Report of the British Association for 
1890). 

t British Central Africa Gazette, 
No. 86 (vol. v. no. 6), 30th April 
1898, p. 3. 
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Wooden images and masks of birds and fish are placed 
round the hut, and others, representing fish, are set near the 
river for the purpose of inviting all birds and fish to come 
and see the twins, and be friendly to them. Moreover the 
father sings a special song praising the salmon, and asking 
them to come. And the fish do come in great numbers to 
see the twins. Therefore the birth of twins is believed to 
prognosticate a good year for salmon.! But though a 
Nootka father of twins has thus to live in seclusion for two 
years, abstaining from fresh meat, and attending none of the 
ordinary feasts, he is, by a singular exception, invited to 
banquets which consist wholly of dried provisions, and at 
them he is treated with great respect and seated among the 
chiefs, even though he be himself a mere commoner. The 
birth of twins among the Nootkas is said to be very rare, 
but one occurred while Jewitt lived with the tribe. He 
reports that the father always appeared very thoughtful and 
gloomy, and never associated with other people. “ His 
dress was very plain, and he wore around his head the red 
fillet of bark, the symbol of mourning and devotion. It 
was his daily practice to repair to the mountain, with a 
chiefs rattle in his hand, to sing and pray, as Maquina 
informed me, for the fish to come into their waters. When 
not thus employed, he kept continually at home, except 
when sent for to sing and perform his ceremonies over the 
sick, being considered as a sacred character, and one much 
in favour with their gods.” Among the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia twins were called “ grizzly-bear children” 
or “hairy feet,” because they were thought to be under the 
protection of the grizzly bear, and to be endowed by him 
with special powers, such as that of making fair or foul 
weather. After their birth the parents moved away from 
other people, and lived in a lodge made of fir-boughs and 
bark till the children were about four years old. During all 
this time great care was taken of the twins. They might 
not come into contact with other people, and were washed 
with fir-twigs dipped in water. While they were being 


1 Fr. Boas, oc. cit. Sufferings of John R. Jewitt (Middle. 


town, 1820), pp. 173 sg. (P. 198, 
2 Narrative of the Adventures and Edinburgh, 1824). 
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washed, the father described circles round them with fir- Supersti- 
boughs, singing the song of the grizzly bear.' With these Smee 
American beliefs we may compare an African one. The West 
negroes of Porto Novo, on the Bight of Benin, hold that ent 
twins have for their companions certain spirits or genii like 
those which animate a kind of small ape, which abounds in 
the forests of Guinea. When the twins grow up, they will 
not be allowed to eat the flesh of apes, and meantime the 
mother carries offerings of bananas and other dainties to 
the apes in the forest.? Precisely similar beliefs and customs 
as to twins prevail in the Ho tribe of German Togo- 
land. There the twins are called “children of apes”; 
neither they nor their parents may eat the flesh of the 
particular species of apes with which they are associated ; 
and if a hunter kills one of these animals, the parents must 
beat him with a stick. But to return to America. The 
Shuswap Indians of British Columbia, like the Thompson 
Indians, associate twins with the grizzly bear, for they call 
them “young grizzly bears.” According to them, twins 
remain throughout life endowed with supernatural powers. 
In particular they can make good or bad weather. They 
produce rain by spilling water from a basket in the air; 
they make fine weather by shaking a small flat piece of 
wood attached to a stick by a string; they raise storms by 
strewing down on the ends of spruce branches.‘ 

Tke Indians of Peru entertained similar notions as to 


1 J. Teit, “The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia,” pp. 310 sg. 
(Memoir of the American Museum of 
Natural History, The Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. i. part iv.). The Lil- 
looet Indians of British Columbia also 
believed that twins were the real off- 
spring of grizzly bears. Many of them 
said that twins were grizzly bears in 
human form, and that when a twin 
died his soul went back to the grizzly 
bears and became one of them. See 
J. Teit, ‘* The Lillooet Indians” (Ley- 
den and New York, 1906), p. 263 
(Memoir of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Tne Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, vol, ii. part v.). 

3 Father Baudin, ‘* Le Fétichisme ou 
la religion des Négres de la Guinée,” 


Missions Catholigues, xvi,(1884) p. 250, 
3 J. Spieth, Die Ewe Stämme (Ber- 
lin, 1906), pp. 204, 206. 

Fr. Boas, in Sixth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 92 
(separate reprint from the Report of the 
British Association for 1890). The 
instrument by which the twins make 
fine weather appears to be a bull- 
roarer. Compare J. Teit, ‘‘ The Shus- 
wap” (Leyden and New York, 1909), 
pp. 586 sg. (Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History, The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. ii. 
part vii.) : ‘Twins were believed to be 
endowed with powers over the ele- 
ments, especially over rain and snow. 
If a twin bathed in a lake or stream, it 
would rain,” 
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the special relation in which twins stand to the rain and 
the weather. For they said that one of each pair of twins 
was a son of the lightning; and they called the lightning 
the lord and creator of rain, and prayed to him to send 
showers. The parents of twins had to fast for many days 
after the birth, abstaining from salt and pepper, and they 
might not have intercourse with each other. In some parts 
of Peru this period of fasting and abstinence lasted six 
months. In other parts both the father and mother had to 
lie down on one side, with one leg drawn up, and a bean 
placed in the hollow of the ham. In this position they had 
to lie without moving for five days, till with the heat and 
sweat of their bodies the beans began to sprout. Then they 
changed over to the other side, and lay on it in like manner 
for other five days, fasting in the way described. When 
the ten days were up, their relations went out to hunt, and 
having killed and skinned a deer they made a robe of its 
hide, under which they caused the parents of the twins to 
pass, with cords about their necks which they afterwards 
wore for many days. If the twins died young, their bodies, 
enclosed in pots, were kept in the house as sacred things. 
But if they lived, and it happened that a frost set in, the 
priests sent for them, together with all persons who had 
hare-lips or had been born feet foremost, and rated them 
soundly for being the cause of the frost, in that they had 
not fasted from salt and pepper. Wherefore they were 
ordered to fast for ten days in the usual manner, and to 
abstain from their wives, and to wash themselves, and to 
acknowledge and confess their sins. After their nominal 
conversion to Christianity, the Peruvian Indians retained 
their belief that one of twins was always the son of the 
lightning, and oddly enough they regularly gave him the 
name of St. James (Santiago). The Spanish Jesuit, who 
reports the custom, was at a loss to account for it. It could 
not, he thought, have originated in the name of Boanerges, 
or “sons of thunder,” which Christ applied to the two 
brothers James and John.’ He suggests two explanations. 


1 Mark iii. 17. If James and John had its origin in a superstition like 
had been twins, we might have sus- that of the Peruvian Indians. Was it 
pected that their name of Boanerges in the character of ‘sons of thunder” 
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The Indians may have adopted the name because they had 
heard a phrase used by Spanish children when it thunders, 
“The horse of Santiago is running.” Or it may have been 
because they saw that the Spanish infantry in battle, before 
they fired their arquebuses, always cried out “ Santiago ! 
Santiago!” For the Indians called an arquebuse Kapa, 
that is, “ lightning,” and they might easily imagine that the 
name which they heard shouted just before the flash and 
roar of the guns was that of the Spanish god of thunder 
and lightning. However they came by the name, they 
made such frequent and superstitious use of it that the 
church forbade any Indian to bear the name of Santiago.’ 
The same power of influencing the weather is attributed 
to twins by the Baronga, a tribe of Bantu negroes who 
inhabit the shores of Delagoa Bay in south-castern Africa. 
They bestow the name of Tilo—that is, the sky—on a 
woman who has given birth to twins, and the infants 
themselves are called the children of the sky. Now 
when the storms which generally burst in the months 
of September and October have been looked for in 
vain, when a drought with its prospect of famine is 
threatening, and all nature, scorched and burnt up by a sun 
that has shone for six months from a cloudless sky, is 
panting for the beneficent showers of the South African 
spring, the women pcrform ceremonies to bring down the 
longed-for rain on the parched earth. Stripping themselves 
of all their garments, they assume in their stead girdles and 
head-dresses of grass, or short petticoats made of the leaves 
of a particular sort of creeper. Thus attired, uttering 
peculiar cries and singing ribald songs, they go about from 
well to well, cleansing them of the mud and impurities which 
have accumulated in them. The wells, it may be said, are 
merely holes in the sand where a little turbid unwholesome 
water stagnates. Further, the women must repair to the 
house of one of their gossips who has given birth to twins, 
and must drench her with water, which they carry in little 
pitchers. Having done so they go on their way, shrieking 


that the brothers proposed to call 1 P, J. de Arriaga, Extirpacion de 
down fire from heaven on a Samaritan /a idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), pp. 
village (Luke ix. 54)? 16 s., 32, 33, 119, 130, 132. 
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out their loose songs and dancing immodest dances. No 
man may see these leaf-clad women going their rounds. If 
they meet a man, they maul him and thrust him aside. 
When they have cleansed the wells, they must go and pour 
water on the graves of their ancestors in the sacred grove. 
It often happens, too, that at the bidding of the wizard they 
go and pour water on the graves of twins. For they think 
that the grave of a twin ought always to be moist, for which 
reason twins are regularly buried near a lake. If all their 
efforts to procure rain prove abortive, they will remember 
that such and such a twin was buried in a dry place on the 
side of a hill. “No wonder,” says the wizard in such a case, 
“that the sky is fiery. Take up his body and dig him a 
grave on the shore of the lake.” His orders are at once 
obeyed, for this is supposed to be the only means of bringing 
down the rain. The Swiss missionary who reports this 
strange superstition has also suggested what appears to be 
its true explanation. He points out that as the mother of 
twins is called by the Baronga “the sky,” they probably 
think that to pour water on her is equivalent to pouring 
water on the sky itself; and if water be poured on the sky, 
it will of course drip through it, as through the nozzle of a 
gigantic watering-pot, and fall on the earth beneath. A 
slight extension of the same train of reasoning explains 
why the desired result is believed to be expedited by 
drenching the graves of twins, who are the Children of the 
Sky.’ Among the Zulus twins are supposed to be able to 
foretell the weather, and people who want rain will go toa 
twin and say, “Tell me, do you feel ill to-day?” If he 
says he feels quite well, they know it will not rain? The 
Wanyamwesi, a large tribe of Central Africa, to the 
south of the Victoria Nyanza, also believe in the special 
association of twins with water. For amongst them, when 
a twin is about to cross a river, stream, or lake, he must fill 
his mouth full of water and spirt it out over the surface of 
the river or lake, adding, “I am a twin” (nänä mpassa). 


1H. A. Junod, Zes Ba-ronga (Neu- in some mysterious way to stand for the 
chatel, 1898), pp. 412, 416 sgg. The sun and moon? 
reason for calling twins ‘* Children of 2 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood 
the Sky ” is obscure. Are they supposed (London, 1906), p. 47. 
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And he must do the same if a storm arises on a lake over 
which he is sailing. Were he to omit the ceremony, some 
harm might befall him or his companions. In this tribe the 
birth of twins is comparatively common and is attended by 
a number of ceremonies. Old women march about the 
village collecting gifts for the infants, while they drum with 
a hoe on a piece of ox-hide and sing an obscene song in 
praise of the father. Further, two little fetish huts are 
built for the twins before their mother’s house, and here 
people sacrifice for them in season and out of season, 
especially when somebody is sick or about to go on a 
journey or to the wars. If one or both twins die, two aloes 
are planted beside the little fetish hut.’ Lastly, the Hindoos 
of the Central Provinces in India believe that a twin can 
save the crops from the ravages of hail and heavy rain if he 
will only paint his right buttock black and his left buttock 
some other colour, and thus adorned go and stand in the 
direction of the wind. 

Many of the foregoing facts strongly support an inter- The rain- 
pretation which Professor Oldenberg has given of the rules a 
to be observed by a Brahman who would learn a particular himself 
hymn of the ancient Indian collection known as the Samaveda, °° ™™ 
The hymn, which bears the name of the Sakvari song, was - 
believed to embody the might of Indra’s weapon, the 
thunderbolt ; and hence, on account of the dreadful and 
dangerous potency with which it was thus charged, the bold 
student who essayed to master it had to be isolated from his 
fellow-men, and to retire from the village into the forest. Here 
for a space of time, which might vary, according to different 
doctors of the law, from one to twelve years, he had to 
observe certain rules of life, among which were the following. 
Thrice a day he had to touch water; he must wear black 


1 P. Reichard, ** Die Wanjamuesi,” 
Zeitschrift der Geselischaft fiir Erd- 
kunde su Berlin, xxiv. (1889), pp. 256 
sg. Another African superstition as to 
twins may here be mentioned. On the 
Slave Coast when a woman has brought 
forth stillborn twins, she has a statue 
made with two faces and sets it up in 
a corner of her house. There she 
offers it fowls, bananas, and palm-oil 
in order to obtain the accomplishment 


of her wishes, and especially a know- 
ledge of the future. See Missions 
Catholiques, vii. (1875) p. §92. This 
suggests that elsewhere two - faced 
images, like those of Janus, may have 
been intended to represent twins, 


2M. N. Venketswami, “ Supersti- 
tions among Hindus in the Central 
Provinces,” Jndian Antiguary, xxviii 
(1899) p. IIL 
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garments and eat black food; when it rained, he might 
not seek the shelter of a roof, but had to sit in the 
rain and say, “Water is the Sakvari song”; when the 
lightning flashed he said, “That is like the Sakvari 
song”; when the thunder pealed he said, “The Great One 
is making a great noise.” He might never cross a running 
stream without touching water; he might never set foot on 
a ship unless his life were in danger, and even then he must 
be sure to touch water when he went on board; “for in 
water,” so ran the saying, “lies the virtue of the Sakvari 
song.” When at last he was allowed to learn the song 
itself, he had to dip his hands in a vessel of water in which 
plants of all sorts had been placed. If a man walked in the 
way of all these precepts, the rain-god Parjanya, it was said, 
would send rain at the wish of that man. It is clear, as 
Professor Oldenberg well points out, that “all these rules are 
intended to bring the Brahman into union with water, to 
make him, as it were, an ally of the water powers, and to 
guard him against their hostility. The black garments and 
the black food have the same significance ; no one will doubt 
that they refer to the rain-clouds when he remembers that a 
black victim is sacrificed to procure rain; ‘it is black, for 
such is the nature of rain.’ In respect of another rain-charm 
it is said plainly, ‘He puts on a black garment edged with 
black, for such is the nature of rain.’ We may therefore 
assume that here in the circle of ideas and ordinances of the 
Vedic schools there have been preserved magical practices of 
the most remote antiquity, which were intended to prepare 
the rain-maker for his office and dedicate him to it.”? 

It is interesting to observe that where an opposite result 
is desired, primitive logic enjoins the weather-doctor to 
observe precisely opposite rules of conduct. In the tropical 
island of Java, where the rich vegetation attests the abun- 
dance of the rainfall, ceremonies for the making of rain 
are rare, but ceremonies for the prevention of it are not 
uncommon. When a man is about to give a great feast in 
the rainy season and has invited many people, he goes to a 


ì The Grihya-Shtras, translated by xxx.); H. Oldenberg, Dis Religion des 
H. Oldenberg, part ii. (Oxford, 1892) Veda, pp. 420 sg. 
pp. 72 sg. (Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
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weather-doctor and asks him to “prop up the clouds that 
may be lowering.” If the doctor consents to exert his 
professional powers, he begins to regulate his behaviour by 
certain rules as soon as his customer has departed. He 
must observe a fast, and may neither drink nor bathe ; what 
little he eats must be eaten dry, and in no case may he touch 
water. The host, on his side, and his servants, both male 
and female, must neither wash clothes nor bathe so long as 
the feast lasts, and they have all during its continuance to 
observe strict chastity. The doctor seats himself on a new 
mat in his bedroom, and before a small oil-lamp he murmurs, 
shortly before the feast takes place, the following prayer or 
incantation : “Grandfather and Grandmother Sroekoel” (the 
name seems to be taken at random ; others are sometimes 
used), “ return to your country. Akkemat is your country. 
Put down your water-cask, close it properly, that not a drop 
may fall out.” While he utters this prayer the sorcerer looks 
upwards, burning incense the while.’ So among the Toradjas 
of Central Celebes the rain-doctor (sando), whose special 
business it is to drive away rain, takes care not to touch 
water before, during, or after the discharge of his profes- 
sional duties. He does not bathe, he eats with unwashed 
hands, he drinks nothing but palm wine, and if he has to 
cross a stream he is careful not to step in the water. 
Having thus prepared himself for his task he has a small 
hut built for himself outside of the village in a rice-field, and 
in this hut he keeps up a little fire, which on no account may 
be suffered to go out. In the fire he burns various kinds of 
wood, which are supposed to possess the property of driving 
off rain; and he puffs in the direction from which the rain 
threatens to come, holding in his hand a packet of leaves 
and bark which derive a similar cloud-compelling virtue, not 
from their chemical composition, but from their names, which 
happen to signify something dry or volatile. If clouds 
should appear in the sky while he is at work, he takes lime 
in the hollow of his hand and blows it towards them. The 
lime, being so very dry, is obviously well adapted to disperse 
the damp clouds. Should rain afterwards be wanted, he 


1 G. G. Batten, Glimpses of the Eastern Archipelago (Singapore, 1894), pp. 
68 sg. 
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has only to pour water on his fire, and immediately the rain 
will descend in sheets. So in Santa Cruz and Reef islands, 
when the man who has power over rain wishes to prevent 
it from falling, he will abstain from washing his face for a 
long time and will do no work, lest he should sweat and 
his body be wet; “for they think that if his body be wet it 
will rain” On the other hand when he desires to bring on 
rain, he goes into the house where the spirit or ghost of the 
rain is believed to reside, and there he sprinkles water at 
the head of the ghost-post (duka) in order that showers 
may fall.? 

The reader will observe how exactly the Javanese and 
Toradja observances, which are intended to prevent rain, 
form the antithesis of the Indian observances, which aim at 
producing it. The Indian sage is commanded to touch 
water thrice a day regularly as well as on various special 
occasions ; the Javanese and Toradja wizards may not touch 
it at al. The Indian lives out in the forest, and even when 
it rains he may not take shelter; the Javanese and the 
Toradja sit in a house or a hut. The one signifies his 
sympathy with water by receiving the rain on his person 
and speaking of it respectfully ; the others light a lamp ora 
fire and do their best to drive the rain away. Yet the principle 
on which all three act is the same; each of them, by a 
sort of childish make-believe, identifies himself with the 
phenomenon which he desires to produce. It is the old 
fallacy that the effect resembles its cause: if you would 
make wet weather, you must be wet; if you would make 
dry weather, you must be dry. 

In south-eastern Europe at the present day ceremonies 
are observed for the purpose of making rain which not only 
rest on the same general train of thought as the preceding, 
but even in their details resemble the ceremonies practised 
with the same intention by the Baronga of Delagoa Bay. 
Amonc the Greeks of Thessaly and Macedonia, when a 
drought has lasted a long time, it is customary to send a 


1 A. C. Kruijt, “ Regen lokken en 2 Rev, W. O’Ferrall, ‘* Native 
regen verdrijven bij de Toradja’s van Stories from Santa Cruz and Reef 
Midden Celebes,” Tijdschrift voor Islands,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, Institute, xxxiv. (1904), p. 225. 

xliv. (1901) pp. 8-10. 
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procession of children round to all the wells and springs of 
the neighbourhood. At the head of the procession walks a 
girl adorned with flowers, whom her companions drench with 
water at every halting-place, while they sing an invocation, 
of which the following is part :— 

Perperia, all fresh bedewed, 

Freshen all the neighbourhoods 

By the woods, on the highway, 

As thou goest, to God now pray: 

O my God, upon the plain, 

Send thou us a still, small rain; 

That the fields may fruitful be, 

And vines in blossom we may see; 

That the grain be full and sound, 

And wealthy grow the folks around.' 


In time of drought the Servians strip a girl to her skin and Rain- 
clothe her from head to foot in grass, herbs, and flowers, ny = 
even her face being hidden behind a veil of living green. 
Thus disguised she is called the Dodola, and goes through 
the village with a troop of girls. They stop before every 
house ; the Dodola keeps turning herself round and dancing, 
while the other girls form a ring about her singing one of 
the Dodola songs, and the housewife pours a pail of water 
over her. One of the songs they sing runs thus :— 

We go through the village; 

The clouds go tn the sky ; 

We go faster, 

Faster go the clouds ; 

They have overtaken us, 

And wetted the corn and the vine. 


A similar custom is observed in Greece and Roumania.’ Rain- 
In Roumania the rain-maker is called Paparuda or Babar- — 
uda. She is a gypsy girl, who goes naked except for a 

short skirt of dwarf elder (Sambucus ebulus) or of corn and 

vines. Thus scantily attired the girls go in procession 

from house to house, singing for rain, and are drenched by 


1 Lucy M. J. Garnett, Tke Women Songs of the Russian People, pp. 227 
of Turkey and their Folklore: The sgg., W. Schmidt, Das Jahr und seine 
Christian Women, pp. 123 sg. Tage in Meinung und Brauch der 

2 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. Romanen Siebenbiirgens, p. 17; E. 
329 sgg.; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- Gerard, The Land beyond the Forest, 
logie," i. 493 s9.; W. R. S. Ralston, ii. 13; Folk-lore, i. (1890) p. 520. 
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the people with buckets of water. The ceremony regularly 
takes place all over Roumania on the third Tuesday after 
Easter, but it may be repeated at any time of drought 
during the summer. But the Roumanians have another 
way of procuring rain. They make a clay figure to repre- 
sent Drought, cover it with a pall, and place it in an open 
coffin. Girls crouch round the coffin and lament, saying, 
“Drought (Scalo) is dead! Lord, give us rain!” Then 
the coffin is carried by children in funeral procession, with a 
burning wax candle before it, while lamentations fill the 
air. Finally, they throw the coffin and the candle into a 
stream or a well.’ When rain is wanted in Bulgaria the 
people dress up a girl in branches of nut-trees, flowers, and 
the green stuff of beans, potatoes, and onions. She carries 
a nosegay of flowers in her hand, and is called Djuldjul or 
Peperuga. Attended by a train of followers she goes from 
house to house, and is received by the goodman with a 
kettleful of water, on which flowers are swimming. With 
this water he drenches her, while a song is sung :— 

The Peperuga flew; 

God give rain, 

That the corn, the millet, and the wheat may thrive. 


Sometimes the girl is dressed in flax to the girdle* At 
Melenik, a Greek town in Macedonia, a poor orphan boy 
parades the streets in time of drought, decked with ferns and 
flowers, and attended by other boys of about the same age. 
The women shower water and money on him from the 
windows. He is called Dudulé, and as they march along 
the boys sing a song, which begins: “ Hail, hail, Dudulé, 
(bring us) both maize and wheat.”*® In Dalmatia also the 
custom is observed. The performer is a young unmarried 
man, who is dressed up, dances, and has water poured over 
him. He goes by the name of Prpats, and is attended by 
companions called Prporushe, who are young bachelors like 
himself. In such customs the leaf-clad person appears to 


1 The Graphic, September 9, 1905, 3 G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk- 
p. 324; Dr. Emil Fischer, ‘‘ Paparuda /øre (Cambridge, 1903), pp. 118 sg. 
und Scaloian,” Globus, xciii, (1908) 

Pp. 14 sg. # W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the 

3 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. Russian People, p. 228; W. Mann. 
329. sp hardt, Baumkultus, pp. 329 sg. 
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personify vegetation, and the drenching of him or her with 

water is certainly an imitation of rain. The words of the 
Servian song, however, taken in connexion with the constant 
movement which the chief actress in the performance seems 
expected to keep up, points to some comparison of the girl 

or her companions to clouds moving through the sky. This 

again reminds us of the odd quivering movement kept up 

by the Australian rain-maker, who, in his disguise of white 

down, may perhaps represent a cloud.’ At Poona in India, The King 
when rain is needed, the boys dress up one of their number mo in 
in nothing but leaves and call him King of Rain (Mrüj raja). 

Then they go round to every house in the village, where the 
householder or his wife sprinkles the Rain King with water, 

and gives the party food of various kinds. When they have 

thus visited all the houses, they strip the Rain King of his 

leafy robes and feast upon what they have gathered.? 

Similar rain-charms are practised in Armenia, except Rain- 
that there the representative of vegetation is an effigy or ae 
doll, not a person. The children dress up a broomstick as 
a girl and carry it from house to house. Before every house 
they sing a song, of which the following is one version :— 

Nurin, Nurin is come, 

The wondrous maiden ts come. 

A shirt of red stuff has she put on, 

With a red girdle is she girded. 

Bring water to pour on her head, 

Bring butter to smear on her hair. 

Let the blessed rain fall, 

Let the fields of your fathers grow green, 


Give our Nurin her share, 
And we will eat and drink and be merry. 


The children are asked, “ Will you have it from the door or 
from the garret-window?” If they choose the door, the 
water is poured on Nurin from the window; and if they 
choose the window, it is poured on her from the door. At 
each house they reccive presents of butter, eggs, rice, and so 


1 See above, pp. 260 sg. This per- 
petual turning or whirling movement 
is required of the actors in other 
European ceremonies of a superstitious 
character. Seebelow, vol. ii. pp. 74, 80, 
81, 87. Tam far from feeling sure that 


the explanation of it suggested in the 
text is the true one. But I do not 
remember to have met with any other. 
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forth. Afterwards they take Nurin to a river and throw her 
into the water. Sometimes the figure has the head of a pig 
or a goat, and is covered with boughs.’ At Egin in Armenia, 
when rain is wanted, boys carry about an effigy which they 
call Chi-chi Mama or “the drenched Mother,” as they in- 
terpret the phrase. As they go about they ask, “ What does 
Chi-chi Mother want?” The answer is, “She wants wheat 
in her bins, she wants bread on her bread-hooks, and she 
wants rain from God!” The people pour water on her 
from the roofs, and rich people make presents to the children.’ 
At Ourfa in Armenia the children in time of drought make 
a rain-bride, which they call Chimché-gelin. They say this 
means in Turkish “shovel-bride.” While they carry it about 
they say, “ What does Chimché-gelin want? She wishes 
mercy from God: she wants offerings of lambs and rams.” 
And the crowd responds, “ Give, my God, give rain, give a 
flood.” The rain-bride is then thrown into the water. At 
Kerak in Palestine, whenever there is a drought, the Greek 
Christians dress up a winnowing-fork in women’s clothes. 
They call it “the bride of God.” The girls and women 
carry it from house to house, singing doggerel songs.“ We 
are not told that “the bride of God” is drenched with water 
or thrown into a stream, but the charm would hardly be 
complete without this feature. Similarly, when rain is much 
wanted, the Arabs of Moab attire a dummy in the robes and 
ornaments of a woman and call it “the Mother of the 
Rain.” A woman carries it in procession past the houses of 
the village or the tents of the camp, singing :— 
O Mother of the Rain, O Immortal, moisten our sleeping seeds. 
Moisten the sleeping seeds of the shetkh, who ts ever generous. 
She ts gone, the Mother of the Rain, to bring the storm; when she 
comes back, the crops are as high as the walls. 
She ts gone, the Mother of the Rain, to bring the winds; when she 
comes back, the plantations have attained the height of lances. 
She is gone, the Mother of the Rain, to bring the thunders; when 
she comes back, the crops are as high as camels. 
And so on.° 


1 M. Abeghian, Der armenische 4S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), pp. 93 sg. Religion To-day, p. 114. 

2 J. Rendel Harris, MS. notes of 5 A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes 
folklore collected in the East. au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), pp 

3 Rendel Harris, of. cé. . 326, 328. 
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Bathing is practised as a rain-charm in some parts of Rain- 
southern and western Russia. Sometimes after service in cane 
church the priest in his robes has been thrown down on the and sprink 
ground and drenched with water by his parishioners. Some- }28 9f 
times it is the women who, without stripping off their clothes, 
bathe in crowds on the day of St. John the Baptist, while 
they dip in the water a figure made of branches, grass, and 
herbs, which is supposed to represent the saint? In Kursk, 

a province of southern Russia, when rain is much wanted, 
the women seize a passing stranger and throw him into the 
river, or souse him from head to foot? Later on we shall 
see that a passing stranger is often taken for a deity or the 
personification of some natural power. It is recorded in 
official documents that during a drought in 1790 the peasants 
of Scheroutz and Werboutz collected all the women and come 
pelled them to bathe, in order that rain might fall’? An 
Armenian rain-charm is to throw the wife of a priest into 
the water and drench hert The Arabs of North Africa 
fling a holy man, willy-nilly, into a spring as a remedy 
for drought. In Minahassa, a province of North Celebes, 
the priest bathes as a rain-charm In Central Celebes 
when there has been no rain for a long time and the rice- 
stalks begin to shrivel up, many of the villagers, especially 
the young folk, go to a neighbouring brook and splash each 
other with water, shouting noisily, or squirt water on one 
another through bamboo tubes. Sometimes they imitate the 
plump of rain by smacking the surface of the water with 
their hands, or by placing an inverted gourd on it and drum- 
ming on the gourd with their fingers” The Karo-Bataks of 
Sumatra have a rain-making ceremony which lasts a week. 
The men go about with bamboo squirts and the women with 


1 J. Polek, ‘‘ Regenzauber in Ost- 
europa,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fir 
Volkskunde, iii. (1893) p. 85. For 
the bathing of the priest compare 
W. Mannhardt, Saumkultus, p. 331, 
note 2. 

2 W, Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
331. 

É R. F. Kaindl, ‘* Zauberglaube bei 
den Rutenen in der Bukowina und 
Galizien,” Globus, ìxi. (1892) p. 281. 

4 M. Abeghian, Der armenische 


Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 93. 

6 E, Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
T Afrique du Nord, p. 584. 

6 J. G. F. Riedel, ** De Minahasa 
in 1825,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xviii. 
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Rain- bowls of water, and they drench each other or throw the 
re PY water into the air and cry, “The rain has come,” when it 
oa pae drips down on them? In Kumaon, a district of north-west 
poe India, when rain fails they sink a Brahman up to his lips in 
a tank or pond, where he repeats the name of a god of rain 
for a day or two. When this rite is duly performed, rain is 
sure to fall? For the same purpose village girls in the 
Punjaub will pour a solution of cow-dung in water upon an 
old woman who happens to pass; or they will make her sit 
down under the roof-spout of a house and get a wetting 
when it rains? In the Solok district of Sumatra, when a 
drought has lasted a long time, a number of half-naked 
women take a half-witted man to a river; and there 
besprinkle him with water as a means of compelling the 
rain to fall‘ In some parts of Bengal, when drought 
threatens the country, troops of children of all ages go from 
house to house and roll and tumble in puddles which have 
been prepared for the purpose by pouring water into the 
ee courtyards. This is supposed to bring down rain. Again, 
Pruserain, in Dubrajpur, a village in the Birbhum district of Bengal, 
when rain has been looked for in vain, people will throw 
dirt or filth on the houses of their neighbours, who abuse 
them for doing so. Or they drench the lame, the halt, the 
blind, and other infirm persons, and are reviled for their 
pains by the victims. This vituperation is believed to bring 
about the desired result by drawing down showers on the 
parched earth.’ Similarly, in the Shahpur district of the 
Punjaub it is said to be customary in time of drought to 
spill a pot of filth on the threshold of a notorious old 
shrew, in order that the fluent stream of foul language 
in which she vents her feelings may accelerate the linger- 

ing rain.® 
1 M. Joustra, ‘*De Zending onder Padangsche Bovenlanden,” Bijdragen 
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In these latter customs the means adopted for bringing Beneficial 
about the desired result appear to be not so much imitative pen 4 
magic as the beneficent effect which, curiously enough, is abuse. 
often attributed to curses and maledictions.1 Thus in the 
Indian district of Behar much virtue is ascribed to abuse, 
which is supposed in some cases to bring good luck. People, 
for example, who accompany a marriage procession to the 
bride’s house are often foully abused by the women of the 
bride’s family in the belief that this contributes to the good 
fortune of the newly-married pair. So in Behar on Jamad- 
witiya Day, which falls on the second day of the bright period 
of the moon next to that during which the Dussera festival 
takes place, brothers are reviled by sisters to their heart’s 
content because it is thought that this will prolong the lives 
of the brothers and bring them good luck.? Further, in Behar 
and Bengal it is deemed very unlucky to look at the new 
moon of Bhadon (August); whoever does so is sure to 
meet with some mishap, or to be falsely accused of some- 
thing. To avert these evils people are commonly advised to 
throw stones or brickbats into their neighbours’ houses ; for 
if they do so, and are reviled for their pains, they will escape 
the threatened evils, and their neighbours who abused them 
will suffer in their stead. Hence the day of the new moon - 
in this month is called the Day of Stones. At Benares a 
regular festival is held for this purpose on the fourth day of 
Bhadon, which is known as “ the clod festival of the fourth.” 3 
On the Khurda estate in Orissa gardens and fruit-trees are 
conspicuously absent. The peasants explain their absence 
by saying that from time immemorial they have held it lucky 
to be annoyed and abused by their neighbours at a certain 
festival, which answers to the Nashti-Chandra in Bengal. 
Hence in order to give ample ground of offence they mutilate 
the fruit-trees and trample down the gardens of their neigh- 
bours, and so court fortune by drawing down on themselves 


1 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 42, § 256; W. Crooke, Popular 
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the wrath of the injured owners! At Cranganore, in the 
Native State of Cochin, there is a shrine of the goddess 
Bhagavati, which is much frequented by pilgrims in the 
month of Minam (March-April). From all parts of Cochin, 
Malabar, and Travancore crowds flock to attend the festival 
and the highroads ring with their shouts of Nada nada, 
“March! march!” They desecrate the shrine of the goddess 
in every conceivable way, discharge volleys of stones and 
filth, and level the most opprobrious language at the goddess 
herself. These proceedings are supposed to be acceptable 
to her. The intention of the pilgrimage is to secure 
immunity from disease during the succeeding year? In 
some cases a curse may, like rags and dirt, be supposed 
to benefit a man by making him appear vile and con- 
temptible, and thus diverting from him the evil eye and 
other malignant influences, which are attracted by beauty 
and prosperity but repelled by their opposites. Among 
the Huzuls of the Carpathians, if a herdsman or cattle-owner 
suspects himself of having the evil eye, he will charge one of 
his household to call him a devil or a robber every time he 
goes near the cattle; for he thinks that this will undo the 
effect of the evil eye? Among the Chams of Cambodia and 
Annam, while a corpse is being burned on the pyre, a man 
who bears the title of the Master of Sorrows remains in the 
house of the deceased and loads it with curses, after which 
he beseeches the ghost not to come back and torment his 
family.* These last curses are clearly intended to make his 
old home unattractive to the spirit of the dead. Esthonian 
fishermen believe that they never have such good luck as 
when some one is angry with them and curses them. Hence 
before a fisherman goes out to fish, he will play a rough 
practical joke on a comrade in order to be abused and 
execrated by him. The more his friend storms and curses, 
the better he is pleased; every curse brings at least three 
1 W. W. Hunter, Orissa (London, 1909) p. 238. 
ia ii. 140 5g.; W. Crooke, op. cit. SR F. Kala Deen 
ge (Vienna, 1894), p. 63; êd., “ Vieh- 
: a renal ee ane zucht und Viehzauber in den Ostkar- 
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fish into his net! There is a popular belief in Berlin and Beneficial 
the neighbourhood that if you wish a huntsman good luck Sto a 
when he is going out to shoot deer he will be certain never abuse. 
to get a shot at all. To avert the ill luck caused by such a 
wish the hunter must throw a broomstick at the head of his 
well-wisher. If he is really to have luck, you must wish 
that he may break his neck, or both his neck and his legs. 
The wish is expressed with pregnant brevity in the phrase, 
“ Now then, neck and leg!”* The intention of such curses 
may be to put the fish or the deer off their guard; for, as 
we shall see later on, animals are commonly supposed to 
understand human speech, and even to overhear what is said 
of them many miles off. Accordingly if they hear a fisher- 
man or a hunter flouted and vituperated, they will think too 
meanly of him to go out of his way, and so will fall an easy 
prey to his net or his gun. When a Greek sower sowed 
cummin he had to curse and swear, or the crop would not 
turn out well? Roman writers mention a similar custom 
observed by the sowers of rue and basil ; * and hedge doctors 
in ancient Greece laid it down as a rule that in cutting black 
hellebore you should face eastward and curse Perhaps the 
bitter language was supposed to strengthen the bitter taste, 
and hence the medicinal virtue, of these plants. At Lindus 
in the island of Rhodes it was customary to sacrifice one or 
two plough oxen to Hercules with curses and imprecations ; 
indeed we are told that the sacrifice was deemed invalid if 
a good word fell from any one’s lips during the rite. The 
custom was explained by a legend that Hercules had laid 
hands on the oxen of a ploughman and cooked and devoured 
them, while their owner, unable to defend his beasts, stood 
afar off and vented his anger in a torrent of abuse and 
execration. Hercules received his maledictions with a roar 
of laughter, appointed him his priest, and bade him always 
sacrifice with the very same execrations, for he had never 


l Boecler- Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten vii. 3. 3, ix. 8. 8; Plutarch, Quaest. 
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dined better in his life? The legend is plainly a fiction 
devised to explain the ritual. We may conjecture that the 
curses were intended to palliate the slaughter of a sacred 
animal. The subject will be touched on in a later part of 
this work. Here we must return to rain-making. 

Women are sometimes supposed to be able to make 
rain by ploughing, or pretending to plough. Thus the 
Pshaws and Chewsurs of the Caucasus have a ceremony 
called “ ploughing the rain,” which they observe in time of 
drought. Girls yoke themselves to a plough and drag it 
into a ‘river, wading in the water up to their girdles? In 
the same circumstances Armenian girls and women do the 
same. The oldest woman, or the priest’s wife, wears the priest’s 
dress, while the others, dressed as men, drag the plough 
through the water against the stream® In the Caucasian 
province of Georgia, when a drought has lasted long, marriage- 
able girls are yoked in couples with an ox-yoke on their 
shoulders, a priest holds the reins, and thus harnessed they 
wade through rivers, puddles, and marshes, praying, scream- 
ing, weeping, and laughing. In a district of Transylvania, 
when the ground is parched with drought, some girls strip 
themselves naked, and, led by an older woman, who is also 
naked, they steal a harrow and carry it across the fields to a 
brook, where they set it afloat. Next they sit on the harrow 
and keep a tiny flame burning on each corner of it for an 
hour. Then they leave the harrow in the water and go 
home.’ A similar rain-charm is resorted to in some parts 
of India; naked women drag a plough across a field by 
night, while the men keep carefully out of the way, for 
their presence would break the spell.6 As performed at 


1 Lactantius, Divin. Institut. i. 213 
Apollodorus, B2b/iotheca, ii. 5. 11. 8; 
Philostratus, Zmagines, ii. 24; Conon, 
in Photius, éd/iotheca, p. 132, ed. 
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Chunar in Bengal on the twenty-fourth of July 1891 the Rain- 
ccremon this. Between nine and ten in the evening "238 bs 
y was n > ploughing 

a barber’s wife went from door to door and invited the 
women to engage in ploughing. They all assembled in a 
field from which men were excluded. Three women of a 
husbandman’s family then stripped themselves naked; two 
of them were yoked like oxen to the plough, while the third 
held the handle. They next began to imitate the operation 
ot ploughing. The one who held the plough cried out, 
“O mother earth! bring parched grain, water, and chaff. 
Our stomachs are breaking to pieces from hunger and 
thirst.” Then the landlord and accountant approached 
them and laid down some grain, water, and chaff in the 
field. After that the women dressed and returned home. 
“ By the grace of God,” adds the gentleman who reports the 
ceremony, “the weather changed almost immediately, and 
we had a good shower.”* Sometimes as they draw the 
plough the women sing a hymn to Vishnu, in which they 
seek to enlist his sympathy by enumerating the ills which 
the people are suffering from the want of rain. In some 
cases they discharge volleys of abuse at the village officials, 
and even at the landlord, whom they compel to drag the 
plough? These ceremonies are all the more remarkable 
because in ordinary circumstances Hindoo women never 
engage in agricultural operations like ploughing and har- 
rowing. Yct in drought it seems to be women of the 
highest or Brahman caste who are chosen to perform what 
at other times would be regarded as a menial and degrading 
task. Occasionally, when hesitation is felt at subjecting 
Brahman ladies to this indignity, they are allowed to get 
off by merely touching the plough early in the morning, 
before people are astir ; the real work is afterwards done by 
the ploughmen. In Manipur the prosperity of all classes 
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depends on the abundance and regularity of the rainfall ; 
hence the people have many rites and ceremonies for the 
making of rain. Thus in time of drought one hundred and 
eight girls milk one hundred and eight cows in the temple 
of Govindji, the most popular incarnation of Krishna in the 
country. If this fails, the women throw their dfan-pounders 
into the nearest pool, and at the dead of night strip them- 
selves naked and plough.’ There is a Burmese superstition 
that if a harrow has a flaw in it no rain will fall till the 
faulty harrow has been decked with flowers, broken, and 
thrown into the river. Further, the owner should have his 
hair cropped, and being adorned with flowers should dance 
and carry the harrow to the water. Otherwise the country 
is sure to suffer from drought? The Tarahumare Indians 
of Mexico dip the plough in water before they use it, that 
it may draw rain? 

Sometimes the rain-charm operates through the dead. 
Thus in New Caledonia the rain-makers blackened them- 
selves all over, dug up a dead body, took the bones to a 
cave, jointed them, and hung the skeleton over some taro 
leaves. Water was poured over the skeleton to run down 
on the leaves. They believed that the soul of the deceased 
took up the water, converted it into rain, and showered it 


down again.‘ 


customs furnish the key to the legend 
of Lady Godiva (Folklore, i. (1890) 
pp. 223 sgg.). Some of the features of 
the ceremonies, though not the plough- 
ing, reappear in a rain-charm practised 
by the Rajbansis of Bengal. The 
women make two images of Hudum 
Deo out of mud or cow-dung, and 
carry them away into the fields by 
night. There they strip themselves 
naked, and dance round the images 
singing obscene songs. See (Sir) H. H. 
Risley, Zhe Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal: Ethnographic Glossary (Cal- 
cutta, 1891-92), i. 498. Again, in 
time of drought the Kapu women of 
Southern India mould a small figure 
of a naked human being to represent 
Jokumara, the rain-god. This they 
place in a mock palanquin and go 
about for several days from door to 


In some parts of New Caledonia the cere- 


door, singing indecent songs and col- 
lecting alms. Then they abandon the 
figure in a field, where the Malas find 
it and go about with it in their turn 
for three or four days, singing ribald 
songs and collecting alms. See E. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India, iii. 244 sg. We have seen (pp. 
267 sq.) that lewd songs form part of an 
African rain-charm. The link between 
ribaldry and rain is not obvious to the 
European mind. 
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mony is somewhat different. A great quantity of provisions 
is offered to the ancestors, being laid down before their 
skulls in the sacred place. In front of the skulls a number 
of pots full of water are set in a row, and in each pot there 
is deposited a sacred stone which has more or less the shape 
of a skull. The rain-maker then prays to the ancestors to 
send rain. After that he climbs a tree with a branch in his 
hand, which he waves about to hasten the approach of the 
rain-clouds.| The ceremony is a mixture of magic and 
religion; the prayers and offerings to the ancestors are 
purely religious, while the placing of the skull-like stones in 
water and the waving of the branch are magical. In Russia, 
if common report may be believed, it is not long since the 
peasants of any district that chanced to be afflicted with 
drought used to dig up the corpse of some one who had 
drunk himself to death and sink it in the nearest swamp or 
lake, fully persuaded that this would ensure the fall of the 
needed rain. In 1868 the prospect of a bad harvest, caused 
by a prolonged drought, induced the inhabitants of a village 
in the Tarashchansk district to dig up the body of a 
Raskolnik, or Dissenter, who had died in the preceding 
December. Some of the party beat the corpse, or what was 
left of it, about the head, exclaiming, “ Give us rain!” while 
others poured water on it through a sieve.” Here the pour- 
ing of water through a sieve seems plainly an imitation of a 
shower, and reminds us of the manner in which Strepsiades 
in Aristophanes imagined that rain was made by Zeus.’ 
An Armenian rain-charm is to dig up a skull and throw 
it into running water. At Ourfa for this purpose they 
prefer the skull of a Jew, which they cast into the Pool of 
Abraham.’ In Mysore people think that if a leper is buried, 
instead of being burnt, as he ought to be, rain will not fall. 
Hence they have been known to disinter buried lepers in 
time of drought In Halmahera there is a practice of 


1 Father Lambert, in Missions Catho- 285. 
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throwing stones on a grave, in order that the ghost may fall 
into a passion and avenge the disturbance, as he imagines, 
by sending heavy rain? This may explain a rain-charm 
which seems to have been practised by the Mauretanians in 
antiquity. A mound in the shape of a man lying on his 
back was pointed out as the grave of the giant Antaeus ; 
and if any earth were dug up and removed from it, rain 
fell till the soil was replaced.? Perhaps the rain was the 
revenge the surly giant took for being wakened from his long 
sleep. Sometimes, in order to procure rain, the Toradjas 
of Central Celebes make an appcal to the pity of the 
dead. Thus, in the village of Kalingooa, in Kadombookoo, 
there is the grave of a famous chief, the grandfather of the 
present ruler. When the land suffers from unseasonable 
drought, the people go to this grave, pour water on it, and 
say, “O grandfather, have pity on us; if it is your will that 
this year we should eat, then give rain.” After that they 
hang a bamboo full of water over the grave; there is a 
small hole in the lower end of the bamboo, so that the 
water drips from it continually. The bamboo is always re- 
filled with water until rain drenches the ground Here, as 
in New Caledonia, we find religion blent with magic, for 
the prayer to the dead chief, which is purely religious, is 
eked out with a magical imitation of rain at his grave. 
We have seen that the Baronga of Delagoa Bay drench 
the tombs of their ancestors, especially the tombs of twins, 
as a rain-charm.* In Zululand the native girls form a 
procession and carry large pots of water to a certain tree 
which chances to be on a mission station. When the girls 
were asked why they did this, they said that an old ancestor 
of theirs had been buried under the tree, and as he was a 
great rain-maker in his life, they always came and poured 
water on his grave in time of drought, in order that he 
might send them rain This ceremony partakes of the 
nature of religion, since it implies an appeal for help to a 
deceased ancestor. Purely religious, on the other hand, are 
1 A. C. Kruijt, “ Regen lokken en 2 Mela, Chorographia, iii. 106. 

regen verdrijving bij de Toradja’s van 3 A. C. Kruijt, op. cit. pp. 3 sg. 
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some means adopted by the Herero of south-western Africa 
to procure rain. If a drought has lasted long, the whole 
tribe goes with its cattle to the grave of some eminent man ; 
it may be the father or grandfather of the chief. They lay 
offerings of milk and flesh on the grave and utter thcir 
plaint: “Look, O Father, upon your beloved cattle and 
children ; they suffer distress, they are so lean, they are 
dying of hunger. Give us rain.” The ears of the spectator 
are deafened by the lowing and bleating of herds and flocks, 
the shouts of herdsmen, the barking of dogs, and the 
screams of women.’ Among some of the Indian tribes in 
the region of the Orinoco it was customary for the relations 
of a deceased person to disinter his bones a year after 
burial, burn them, and scatter the ashes to the winds, because 
they believed that the ashes were changed into rain, which 
the dead man sent in return for his obsequies? The Chinese 
are convinced that when human bodies remain unburied, 
the souls of their late owners feel the discomfort of rain, just 
as living men would do if they were exposed without shelter 
to the inclemency of the weather. These wretched souls, 
therefore, do all in their power to prevent the rain from 
failing, and often their efforts are only too successful. Then 
drought ensues, the most dreaded of all calamities in China, 
because bad harvests, dearth, and famine follow in its train. 
Hence it has been a common practice of the Chinese 
authorities in time of drought to inter the dry bones of the 
unburied dead for the purpose of putting an end to the 
scourge and conjuring down the rain.’ 

Animals, again, often play an important part in these 
weather-charms. The Anula tribe of northern Australia 
associate the dollar-bird with rain, and call it the rain-bird. 
A man who has the bird for his totem can make rain at 
a certain pool. He catches a snake, puts it alive into the 
pool, and after holding it under water for a time takes it 
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out, kills it, and lays it down by the side of the creek. Then 
he makes an arched bundle of grass stalks in imitation of 
a rainbow, and sets it up over the snake. After that all 
he does is to sing over the snake and the mimic rainbow ; 
sooner or later the rain will fall. They explain this pro- 
cedure by saying that long ago the dollar-bird had as a 
mate at this spot a snake, who lived in the pool and used 
to make rain by spitting up into the sky till a rainbow and 
clouds appeared and rain fell? The Tjingilli of northern 
Australia make rain in an odd way. One of them will 
catch a fat bandicoot and carry it about, singing over it till 
the animal grows very thin and weak. Then he lets it go, 
and rain will follow? When some of the Blackfoot Indians 
were at war in summer and wished to bring on a tempest, 
they would take a kit-fox skin and rub it with dirt and 
water, which never failed to be followed by a storm of rain.’ 
The Thompson Indians of British Columbia think that when 
the loon calls loud and often, it will soon rain, and that to 
mimic the cry of the bird may bring the rain down The 
fish called the small sculpin, which abounds along the rocky 
shore of Norton Sound, is called by the Esquimaux the 
rain-maker ; they say that if a person takes one of these fish 
in his hand heavy rain will follow. If Aino fishermen 
desire to bring on rain and wind, they pray to the skulls of 
racoons and then throw water over each other. Should they 
wish the storm to increase they put on gloves and caps of 
racoon-skin and dance. Then it blows great guns In 
Ma-hlaing, a district of Upper Burma, when rain is scarce, 
the people pray to a certain fish called mga-yan to send it. 
They also catch some fish and put them in a tub, while 
offerings of plantains and other food are made to the monks 
in the name of the fish. After that the fish are let loose in 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Northern North Pacific Expedition, vol. i. part 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 314  iv.). 
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a stream or pond, with gold-leaf stuck on their heads. If Making 
live fish are not to be had, wooden ones are used and answer mee A 
the purpose just as well? When the Chirus of Manipur animals. 
wish to make rain they catch a crab and put it in a pot of 
water. Then the headman goes to the gate of the village 

and keeps lifting the crab out of the water and putting it 

back into it till he is tired? An ancient Indian mode of 
making rain was to throw an otter into the water.’ If the 

sky refuses rain and the cattle are perishing, an Arab sheikh 

will sometimes stand in the middle of the camp and cry, 
“Redeem yourselves, O people, redeem yourselves!” At 
these words every family sacrifices a sheep, divides it in two, 

and hanging the pieces on two poles passes between them. 
Children too young to walk are carried by their mother.* 

But this custom has rather the appearance of a sacrifice 

than of a charm. In southern Celebes people try to make 

rain by carrying a cat tied in a sedan chair thrice round the 
parched fields, while they drench it with water from bamboo 
squirts. When the cat begins to miaul, they say, “ O lord, 

let rain fall on us.” A common way of making rain in 
many parts of Java is to bathe a cat or two cats, a male 

and a female; sometimes the animals are carried in pro- 
cession with music. Even in Batavia you may from time 

to time see children going about with a cat for this purpose ; 

when they have ducked it in a pool, they let it go.® 


1 (Sir) J. G. Scott, Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States, part ii. 
vol, ii, (Rangoon, 1901) p. 280. 

T. C. Hodson, ‘*The Native 
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Anthropological Institute, xxxi. (1901) 
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Often in order to give effect to the rain-charm the animal 
must be black. Thus an ancient Indian way of bringing 
on rain was to set a black horse with his face to the west 
and rub him with a black cloth till he neighed.’ In the 
Beni-Chougran tribe of North Africa women lead a black 
cow in procession, while other women sprinkle the whole 
group with water as a means of wringing a shower from the 
sky. To procure rain the Peruvian Indians used to 
set a black sheep in a field, poured chica over it, and gave 
the animal nothing to eat until rain fell’ Once when a 
drought lasting five months had burnt up their pastures and 
withered the corn, the Caffres of Natal had recourse to a 
famous witch, who promised to procure rain without delay. 
A black sheep having been produced, an incision was made 
in the animal near the shoulder and the gall taken out. 
Part of this the witch rubbed over her own person, part she 
drank, part was mixed with medicine. Some of the medicine 
was then rubbed on her body; the rest of it, attached to a 
stick, was fixed in the fence of a calves’ pen. The woman 
next harangued the clouds. When the sheep was to be 
cooked, a new fire was procured by the friction of fire-sticks ; 
in ordinary circumstances a brand would have been taken 
from one of the huts. Among the Wambugwe, a Bantu 
people of eastern Africa, when the sorcerer desires to make 
rain he takes a black sheep and a black calf in bright sun- 
shine, and has them placed upon the roof of the large com- 
mon hut in which the people live together. Then he slits 
open the stomachs of the animals and scatters their contents 
in all directions. After that he pours water and medicine 
into a vessel ; if the charm has succeeded, the water boils up 
and rain follows. On the other hand, if the sorcerer wishes 
to prevent rain from falling, he withdraws into the interior 
of the hut, and there heats a rock-crystal ina calabash.’ In 
order to procure rain the Wagogo of German East Africa 
sacrifice black fowls, black sheep, and black cattle at the 


1 A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Opfer Society). 
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graves of dead ancestors, and the rain-maker wears black Making 
clothes during the rainy season.’ Among the Matabele the n 
rain-charm employed by sorcerers was made from the blood black 
and gall of a black ox.? In a district of Sumatra, in order *'™*!S 
to procure rain, all the women of the village, scantily clad, 

go to the river, wade into it, and splash each other with the 
water. A black cat is thrown into the stream and made to 

swim about for a while, then allowed to escape to the bank, 
pursued by the splashing of the women. The Garos of 
Assam offer a black goat on the top of a very high moun- 

tain in time of drought.* In all these cases the colour of 

the animal is part of the charm ; being black, it will darken 

the sky with rain-clouds. So the Bechuanas burn the 
stomach of an ox at evening, because they say, “ The black 
smoke will gather the clouds and cause the rain to come.” ê 

The Timorese sacrifice a black pig to the Earth-goddess for 

rain, a white or red one to the Sun-god for sunshine. The 
Angoni, a tribe of Zulu descent to the north of the Zambesi, 
sacrifice a black ox for rain and a white one for fine weather.’ 
Among the high mountains of Japan there is a district in 
which, if rain has not fallen for a long time, a party of 
villagers goes in procession to the bed of a mountain torrent, 
headed by a priest, who leads a black dog. At the chosen 

spot they tether the beast to a stone, and make it a target 

for their bullets and arrows. When its life-blood bespatters 

the rocks, the peasants throw down their weapons and lift 


up their voices in supplication 
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stream, exhorting him to send down forthwith a shower to 
cleanse the spot from its defilement. Custom has prescribed 
that on these occasions the colour of the victim shall be 
black, as an emblem of the wished-for rain-clouds. But if 
fine weather is wanted, the victim must be white, without a 
spot.! 


Frogs and The intimate association of frogs and toads with water 
toads in has earned for these creatures a widespread reputation as 


relation to 
rain. 


custodians of rain; and hence they often play a part in 
charms designed to draw needed showers from the sky. 
Some of the Indians of the Orinoco held the toad to be the 
god or lord of the waters, and for that reason feared to kill 
the creature, even when they were ordered to do so. They 
have been known to keep frogs under a pot and to beat 
them with rods when there was a drought? It is said that 
the Aymara Indians of Peru and Bolivia often make little 
images of frogs and other aquatic animals and place them 
on the tops of the hills as a means of bringing down rain.’ 
In some parts of south-eastern Australia, where the rainfall 
is apt to be excessive, the natives feared to injure Tidelek, 
the frog, or Bluk, the bull-frog, because they were said to be 
full of water instead of intestines, and great rains would 
follow if one of them were killed. The frog family was 
often referred to as Bunjil Willung or Mr. Rain. A tradi- 
tion ran that once upon a time long ago the frog drank up 
all the water in the lakes and rivers, and then sat in the dry 
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reed beds swollen to an enormous size, saying, “ Bluk ! 
bluk!” in a deep gurgling voice. All the other animals 
wandered about gaping and gasping for a drop of moisture, 
but finding none, they agreed that they must all die of 
thirst unless they could contrive to make the frog laugh. 
So they tried one after the other, but for a long time in 
vain. At last the conger eel and his relations, hung round 
with lake grass and gay sea-weed, reared themselves on their 
tails and pranced round the fire. This was too much for 
the frog. He opened his mcuth and laughed till the water 
ran out and the lakes and streams were full once more.! 
We have seen that some of the Queensland aborigines 
imitate the movements and cries of frogs as part of a rain- 
charm.? The Thompson River Indians of British Columbia Frogs used 
and some people in Europe think that to kill a frog brings $p gair 
on rain? In order to procure rain people of low caste in 
the Central Provinces of India will tie a frog to a rod 
covered with green leaves and branches of the nfm tree 
(Azadirachta Indica) and carry it from door to door 
singing — 

Send soon, O frog, the jewel of water ! 

And ripen the wheat and millet in the field 


In Kumaon, a district of north-western India, one way 
of bringing on rain when it is needed is to hang a frog 
with its mouth up on a tall bamboo or on a tree for a 
day or two. The notion is that the god of rain, seeing the 
creature in trouble, will take pity on it and send the rain.’ 
In the district of Muzaffarpur in India the vulgar believe 
that the cry of a frog is most readily heard by the God of 
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Rain. Hence in a year of drought the low-caste females 
of a village assemble at evening and put a frog in a small 
earthen pot together with water taken from five different 
houses. The pot with the frog is then placed in the hollow 
wooden cup into which the lever used for pounding rice 
falls. Being raised with the foot and then allowed to 
drop, the lever crushes the frog to death; and while the 
creature emits his dying croak the women sing songs in a 
loud voice about the dearth of water.’ The Kapus or 
Reddis are a large and prosperous caste of cultivators and 
landowners in the Madras Presidency. When rain fails, 
women of the caste will catch a frog and tie it alive to 
a new winnowing fan made of bamboo. On this fan they 
spread a few margosa leaves and go from door to door 
singing, “ Lady frog must have her bath. Oh! rain-god, 
give a little water for her at least.” While the Kapu 
women sing this song, the woman of the house pours water 
over the frog and gives an alms, convinced that by so doing 
she will soon bring rain down in torrents.2 Again, in order 
to procure rain the Malas, who are the pariahs of the Telugu 
country in Southern India, tie a live frog to a mortar and 
put a mud figure of Gontiyalamma over it. Then they 
carry the mortar, frog, and all in procession, singing, “ Mother 
frog, playing in water, pour rain by pots full,” while the 
villagers of other castes pour water over them.’ Beliefs 
like these might easily develop into a worship of frogs 
regarded as personifying the powers of water and rain. In 
the Rig Veda there is a hymn about frogs which appears to 
be substantially a rain-charm* The Newars, the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Nepaul, worship the frog as a creature 
associated with the demi-god Nagas in the production and 
control of rain and the water-supply, on which the welfare 
of the crops depends. A sacred character is attributed to 
the little animal, and every care is taken not to molest or 
injure it. The worship of the frog is performed on the 
seventh day of the month Kartik (October), usually at a 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of 3 E. Thurston, op. cit. iv. 387. 
Bengal, \xxii., part 3, Anthropology 4 M. Bloomfield, ‘On the ‘ Frog- 
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pool which is known to be frequented by frogs, although it 
is not essential to the efficacy of the rite that a frog should 
be actually seen at the time. After carefully washing his 
face and hands, the priest takes five brazen bowls and places 
in them five separate offerings, namely, rice, flowers, milk 
and vermilion, ghee and incense, and water. Lighting the 
pile of ghee and incense, the priest says, “ Hail, Paremésvara 
Bhûmînâtha! I pray you receive these offerings and send 
us timely rain, and bless our crops !” ? 

Some of these customs and beliefs may be, at least in Suggested 
part, based on the frog’s habit of storing up water in its prng; 
body against seasons of drought ; when it is caught at such connexion 
times, it squirts the water out in a jet? On seeing a frog 18, 
emit a gush of water when all around was dry and parched, 
savages might easily infer that the creature had caused the 
drought by swallowing all the water, and that in order to 
restore its moisture to the thirsty ground they had only 
to make the frog disgorge its secret store of the precious 
liquid. 

Among some tribes of South Africa, when too much rain Stopping 
falls, the wizard, accompanied by a large crowd, repairs to Lpa 
the house of a family where there has been no death for a rabbits and 
very long time, and there he burns the skin of a coney. As ps, 
it burns he shouts, “ The rabbit is burning,” and the cry is 
taken up by the whole crowd, who continue shouting till they 
are exhausted. This no doubt is supposed to stop the rain. 
Equally effective is a method adopted by gypsies in Austria. 

When the rain has continued to pour steadily for a long time, 
to the great discomfort of these homeless vagrants, the men of 
the band assemble at a river and divide themselves into two 
parties. Some of them cut branches with which to make a 
raft, while the others collect hazel leaves and cover the raft 
with them. A witch thereupon lays a dried serpent, wrapt 
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in white rags, on the raft, which is then carried by several 
men to the river. Women are not allowed to be present at 
this part of the ceremony. While the procession moves 
towards the river, the witch marches behind the raft singing 
a song, of which the burden is a statement that gypsies do 
not like water, and have no urgent need of serpents’ milk, 
coupled with the expression of a hope that the serpent may 
see his way to swallow the water, that he may run to his 
mother and drink milk from her breasts, and that the sun 
may shine out, bringing back mirth and jollity to gypsy 
hearts. Transylvanian gypsies will sometimes expose the 
dried carcase of a serpent to the pouring rain, “in order that 
the serpent may convince himself of the inclemency of the 
weather, and so grant the people’s wish.” ? 

This last custom is an example of an entirely different 
mode of procuring rain, to which people sometimes have 
recourse in extreme cases, when the drought is long and 
their temper short. At such times they will drop the usual 
hocus-pocus of imitative magic altogether, and being far too 
angry to waste their breath in prayer they seek by threats 
and curses or even downright physical force to extort the 
waters of heaven from the supernatural being who has, so to 
say, cut them off at the main. Thus, in Muzaffarnagar, a town 
of the Punjaub, when the rains are excessive, the people draw 
a figure of a certain Muni or Rishi Agastya on a loin-cloth 
and put it out in the rain, or they paint his figure on the 
outside of the house and let the rain wash it off. This Muni 
or Rishi Agastya is a great personage in the native folklore, 
and enjoys the reputation of being able to stop the rain. It 
is supposed that he will exercise his power as soon as he is 
thus made to feel in effigy the misery of wet weather. On 
the other hand, when rain is wanted at Chhatarpur, a native 
state in Bundelcund, they paint two figures with their legs 
up and their heads down on a wall that faces east; 
one of the figures represents Indra, the other Megha Raja, 
the lord of rain. They think that in this uncomfortable 
position these powerful beings will soon be glad to send 
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the much-needed showers.' In a Japanese village, when 

the guardian divinity had long been deaf to the peasants’ 
prayers for rain, they at last threw down his image and, 

with curses loud and long, hurled it head foremost into 

a stinking rice-field. “There,” they said, “you may stay 
yourself for a while, to see how you will feel after a few 

days’ scorching in this broiling sun that is burning the 

life from our cracking fields”? In the like circum- 
stances the Feloupes of Senegambia cast down their 
fetishes and drag them about the fields, cursing them till 

rain falls? In Okunomura, a Japanese village not far 

from Tokio, when rain is wanted, an artificial dragon is 

made out of straw, reeds, bamboos, and magnolia leaves, 
Preceded by a Shinto priest, attended by men carrying 
paper flags, and followed by others beating a big drum, the 
dragon is carried in procession from the Buddhist temple 

and finally thrown into a waterfall4 When the spirits with- 

hold rain or sunshine, the Comanches whip a slave ; if the 

gods prove obstinate, the victim is almost flayed alive.® 

The Chinese are adepts in the art of taking the kingdom Chinese 

of heaven by storm. Thus, when rain is wanted they make over 
a huge dragon of paper or wood to represent the rain-god, the gods to 
and carry it about in procession ; but if no rain follows, the °°" 
mock-dragon is execrated and torn to pieces. At other 

times they threaten and beat the god if he does not give 

rain ; sometimes they publicly depose him from the rank of 

deity. On the other hand, if the wished-for rain falls, the 

god is promoted to a higher rank by an imperial decree.’ 

It is said that in the reign of Kia-King, fifth emperor of the 
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Chinese Manchu dynasty, a long drought desolated several provinces 
ome of northern China. Processions were of no avail; the rain- 
the gods to dragon hardened his heart and would not let a drop fall. 
giverain. At last the emperor lost patience and condemned the 
recalcitrant deity to perpetual exile on the banks of the 
river Illi in the province of Torgot. The decree was in process 
of execution ; the divine criminal, with a touching resigna- 
tion, was already traversing the deserts of Tartary to work 
out his sentence on the borders of Turkestan, when the 
judges of the High Court of Peking, moved with compassion, 
flung themselves at the feet of the emperor and implored 
his pardon for the poor devil. The emperor consented to 
revoke his doom, and a messenger set off at full gallop to 
bear the tidings to the executors of the imperial justice. 
The dragon was reinstated in his office on condition of 
performing his duties a little better in future! About 
the year 1710 the island of Tsong-ming, which belongs to 
the province of Nanking, was afflicted with a drought. The 
viceroy of the province, after the usual attempts to soften 
the heart of the local deity by burning incense-sticks had 
been made in vain, sent word to the idol that if rain did not 
fall by such and such a day, he would have him turned out 
of the city and his temple razed to the ground. The threat 
had no effect on the obdurate divinity ; the day of grace 
came and went, and yet no rain fell. Then the indignant 
viceroy forbade the people to make any more offerings at 
the shrine of this unfeeling deity, and commanded that the 
temple should be shut up and seals placed on the doors. 
This soon produced the desired effect. Cut off from his 
base of supplies, the idol had no choice but to surrender at 
discretion. Rain fell in a few days, and thus the god was 
restored to the affections of the faithful? In some parts of 
China the mandarins procure rain or fine weather by shutting 
the southern or the northern gates of the city. For the 
south wind brings drought and the north wind brings showcrs. 
Hence by closing the southern and opening the northern 
gates you clearly exclude drought and admit rain; whereas 
contrariwise by shutting the northern and opening the 


1 Huc, L’Empire chinois,4 i. 241 sg. 
2 Lettres ddifiantes et curteuses, Nouvelle Edition, xviii. 210. 
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southern gates you bar out the clouds and the wet and let 
in sunshine and genial warmth? In April 1888 the man- 
darins of Canton prayed to the god Lung-wong to stop the 
incessant downpour of rain ; and when he turned a deaf ear to 
their petitions they put him in a lock-up for five days. This 
had a salutary effect. The rain ceased and the god was re- 
stored to liberty. Some years before, in time of drought, the 
same deity had been chained and exposed to the sun for days 
in the courtyard of his temple in order that he might feel for 
himself the urgent need of rain.? So when the Siamese need Siamese 
rain, they set out their idols in the blazing sun; but if they odes of 


want dry weather, they unroof the temples and let the rain rani 
pour down on the idols. They think that the inconvenience ee 
to which the gods are thus subjected will induce them to grant 

the wishes of their worshippers? When the rice-crop is 
endangered by long drought, the governor of Battambang, a 
province of Siam, goes in great state to a certain pagoda 

and prays to Buddha for rain. Then, accompanied by his 

suite and followed by an enormous crowd, he adjourns to a 

plain behind the pagoda. Here a dummy figure has been 

made up, dressed in bright colours, and placed in the middle 

of the plain. A wild music begins to play; maddened by . 

the din of drums and cymbals and crackers, and goaded on 

by their drivers, the elephants charge down on the dummy 

and trample it to pieces. After this, Buddha will soon give 

rain.* 

The reader may smile at the meteorology of the Far Compel- 
East; but precisely similar modes of procuring rain have Uné the 
been resorted to in Christian Europe within our own life- give rain 
time. By the end of April 1893 there was great distress ®© SY 
in Sicily for lack of water. The drought had lasted six 
months. Every day the sun rose and set in a sky of 
cloudless blue. The gardens of the Conca d’Oro, which 
surround Palermo with a magnificent belt of verdure, were 

l J. Bertrand, in Annales de la 3 Mgr Bruguière, in Annales de 
Propagation de la Foi, xxii. (1850) J Association de la Propagation de la 
PP- 351-355; W. W. Rockhill, 7ke Foi, v. (1831), p. 131. 

Land of the Lamas (London, 1891), 
p. 311. 4 Brien, ‘‘ Aperçu sur la province de 

3 Rev. E. Z. Simmons, “Idols and Battambang,” Cochinchine Française: 

Spirits,” Chinese Recorder and Mis- excursions et reconnaissances, No. 25 
sionary Journal, xix. (1888) p. 502. (Saigon, 1886), pp. 6 sg. 
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Compelling Withering. Food was becoming scarce. The people werc 


the saints 
to give rain 
in Sicily. 


in great alarm. All the most approved methods of pro- 
curing rain had been tried without effect. Processions had 
traversed the streets and the fields. Men, women, and 
children, telling their beads, had lain whole nights before 
the holy images. Consecrated candles had burned day 
and night in the churches. Palm branches, blessed on 
Palm Sunday, had been hung on the trees. At Solaparuta, 
in accordance with a very old custom, the dust swept from 
the churches on Palm Sunday had been spread on the 
fields. In ordinary years these holy sweepings preserve the 
crops; but that year, if you will believe me, they had no 
effect whatever. At Nicosia the inhabitants, bare-headed 
and bare-foot, carried the crucifixes through all the wards 
of the town and scourged each other with iron whips. 
It was all in vain. Even the great St. Francis of Paola 
himself, who annually performs the miracle of rain and 
is carried every spring through the market-gardens, either 
could not or would not help. Masses, vespers, concerts, 
illuminations, fire-works—nothing could move him. At 
last the peasants began to lose patience. Most of the 
“aints were banished. At Palermo they dumped St. 
Joseph in a garden to see the state of things for 
himself, and they swore to leave him there in the 
sun till rain fell. Other saints were turned, like naughty 
children, with their faces to the wall. Others again, 
stripped of their beautiful robes, were exiled far from their 
parishes, threatened, grossly insulted, ducked in horse- 
ponds. At Caltanisetta the golden wings of St. Michael 
the Archangel were torn from his shoulders and replaced 
with wings of pasteboard; his purple mantle was taken 
away and a clout wrapt about him instead. At Licata 
the patron saint, St. Angelo, fared even worse, for he was 
left without any garments at all; he was reviled, he was 
put in irons, he was threatened with drowning or hanging. 
“Rain or the rope!” roared the angry people at him, as 
they shook their fists in his face.’ 


1G. Vuillier, “La Sicile, impres- pare G. Pitré, Usi e costumi, credenze 
sions du présent et du passé,” Tour du e pregiudizi del popolo siciliano, iii 
monde, lxvii. (1894) pp. 54 sg. Com- (Palermo, 1889) pp. 142-144. As to 
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Another way of constraining the rain-god is to disturb Disturbing 
him in his haunts. This seems to be the reason why rain is e 
supposed to follow the troubling of a sacred spring. The haunts. 
Dards believe that if a cow-skin or anything impure is placed 
in certain springs, storms will follow.’ In the mountains of 
Farghana there was a place where rain began to fall as soon 
as anything dirty was thrown into a certain famous well.” 
Again, in Tabaristan there was said to be a cave in the 
mountain of Tak which had only to be defiled by filth or 
milk for the rain to begin to fall, and to continue falling till 
the cave was cleansed. Gervasius mentions a spring, into 
which if a stone or a stick were thrown, rain would at once 
issue from it and drench the thrower. There was a fountain 
in Munster such that if it were touched or even looked at by 
a human being, it would at once flood the whole province 
with rain In Normandy a wizard will sometimes repair 
to a spring, sprinkle flour on it, and strike the water with 
a hazel rod, while he chants his spell. A mist then rises 
from the spring and condenses in the shape of heavy clouds, 
which discharge volleys of hail on the orchards and corn- 
fields.© When rain was long of coming in the Canary 
Islands, the priestesses used to beat the sea with rods to 


punish the water-spirit for his niggardliness.’ 


natural curiosities of Annam 


St. Francis of Paola, who died in 1507 
and was canonised by Leo X. in 1519, 
see P. Ribadeneira, Flos Sanctorum, 
cioè? Vite de’ Santi (Venice, 1763), i. 
252 sg.; Th. Trede, Das Heidentum 
in der römischen Kirche, iii. 45-47 3 
G. Pitra, Feste patronali in Sicilia 
(Turin and Palermo, 1900), pp. 49 
sqq. He was sent for by Louis XI. 
of France, and his fame as a worker 
of miracles is still spread over all the 
south of Italy. With the entertain- 
ments given in honour of St Francis 
of Paola to wheedle rain out of him 
we may compare the shadow-plays or 
puppet-shows given by the Javanese 


and the comedies played by the 


Chinese for the same purpose. 

T. S. Raffles, History of Java (London, 
1817), i. 477; G. A. J. Hazeu, ‘* Kleine 
bijdragen tot de ethnografie en de folk- 
lore van Java,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
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Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xlvi. 
(1903) pp. 299 sg.; Huc, L'Empire 
chinois 4 (Paris, 1862), i 241. 

l J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh (Calcutta, 1880), p. 95. 

3 Albtrûnt, Zhe Chronology of An- 
cient Nations, translated and edited by 
C. E. Sachau (London, 1879), p 235. 
This and the following passage were 
pointed out to me by my late friend, 
W. Robertson Smith. 

3 Albtrûnt, /æ. cit. 

4 Gervasius von Tilbury, Otia Jm- 
perialia, ed, F. Liebrecht, pp. 41 sg. 

5 Giraldus Cambrensis, Topography 
of Ireland, ch. 7. Compare W. Mann- 
hardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 
341 note. 

6 J, Lecoeur, Esquisses du Bocage 
Normand, ii. 79. 

T L. J. B. Bérenger-Féraud, Super- 
stitions et survivances, i. 473- 
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or Troc. You may sail into them in a boat under- 
ground for a distance of half a mile, and a little way 
further in you come to the remains of an ancient altar among 
magnificent stalactite columns. The Annamites worship the 
spirit of the cave and offer sacrifices at its mouth in time of 
drought. From all the villages in the neighbourhood come 
boats, the boatmen singing, “ Let it rain! let it rain!” in 
time to the measured dip of their oars in the water. Arrived 
at the mouth of the cave, they offer rice and wine to the 
spirit, prostrating themselves four times before him. Then 
the master of the ceremonies recites a prayer, ties a written 
copy of it to the neck of a dog, and flings the animal into 
the stream which flows from the grotto. This is done in 
order to provoke the spirit of the cave to anger by defiling 
his pure water; for he will then send abundant rains to 
sweep far away the carcase of the dead dog which pollutes 
the sacred grotto.! 

Two hundred miles to the east of the land of the Huichol 
Indians in Mexico there is a sacred spring, and away to the 
west of their country stretches the Pacific Ocean. To ensure 
the fall of rain these Indians carry water from the spring to 
the sea, and an equal quantity of sea-water from the sea to 
the spring. The two waters thus transferred will, they 
think, feel strange in their new surroundings and will 
seek to return to their old homes. Hence they will pass 
in the shape of clouds across the Huichol country and - 
meeting there will descend as rain? Sometimes an appeal 
is made to the pity of the gods. When their corn is being 
burnt up by the sun, the Zulus look out for a “ heaven bird,” 
kill it, and throw it into a pool. Then the heaven melts 
with tenderness for the death of the bird; “it wails for it by 
raining, wailing a funeral wail.”* In Zululand women 
sometimes bury their children up to the neck in the ground, 
and then retiring to a distance keep up a dismal howl for a 
long time. The sky is supposed to melt with pity at the 
sight. Then the women dig the children out and feel sure 

l Le R. P. Cadière, ‘* Croyances et pp. 204 sg. 
dictons populaires de la Vallée du 3C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, ii. 
Nguén-son, Province de Quang-binh 194 


(Annam),” Bulietin de? Ecole Française 3 H. Callaway, Religious System of the 
@’ Extréme-Orient, i. (Hanoi, 1901) Amazulu, part, iv. (1870), pp. 407 59 
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that rain will soon follow. They say that they call to “the 
lord above” and ask him to send rain. If it comes they 
declare that “Usondo rains”? In times of drought the 
Guanches of Teneriffe led their sheep to sacred ground, and 
there they separated the lambs from their dams, that their 
plaintive bleating might touch the heart of the god? In 
Kumaon a way of stopping rain is to pour hot oil in the left 
ear of a dog. The animal howls with pain, his howls are 
heard by Indra, and out of pity for the beast’s sufferings the 
god stops the rain? Sometimes the Toradjas of Central 
Celebes attempt to procure rain as follows. They place 
the stalks of certain plants in water, saying. “Go and ask 
for rain, and so long as no rain falls I will not plant you 
again, but there shall you die.” Also they string some 
fresh-water snails on a cord, and hang the cord on a tree, 
and say to the snails, “Go and ask for rain, and so long as 
no rain comes, I will not take you back to the water.” 
Then the snails go and weep and the gods take pity and send 
rain. However, the foregoing ceremonies are religious rather 
than magical, since they involve an appeal to the compassion 
of higher powers. A peculiar mode of making rain was 
adopted by some of the heathen Arabs. They tied two sorts 
of bushes to the tails and hind legs of their cattle, and, setting 
fire to the bushes, drove the cattle to the top of a mountain, 
praying for rain This may be, as Wellhausen suggests, 
an imitation of lightning on the horizon ;° but it may also 
be a way of threatening the sky, as some West African rain- 
makers put a pot of inflammable materials on the fire and 
blow up the flames, threatening that if heaven does not soon 
give rain they will send up a blaze which will set the sky 
on fire.’ In time of drought the priests of the Muyscas in 
New Granada ascended a mountain and there burned billets 

1 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, Indische Taal- Land- en Volken- 


il, 


pp- 117 59. 

3 E Reclus, Nouvelle Géographie 
Universelle, xii. 100. 

3 North Indian Notes and Queries, 
ili. p. 135, § 285; W. Crooke, Popular 
Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India (Westminster, 1896), i. 77. 

4 A. C. Kruijt, “ Regen lokken en 
regen verdrijven bij de Toradja’s van 
‘Midden Ceres,” Tijdschrift voor 


kunde, xliv. (1901) p. 2. 

6 Rasmussen, Additamenta ad his- 
toriam Arabum ante Islamismum, pp. 
67 sg.; I. Goldziher, Muhkammedan- 
ische Studien (Halle a. S., 1888-1890), 


i. 34 sg. 

6 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums, p. 157 (first edition). 

7 J. B. Labat, Relation historigue de 
E Éthiopie occidentale, ii. 180. 
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of wood smeared with resin. The ashes they scattered in 
the air, thinking thus to condense the clouds and bring 
rain. 

Stones are often supposed to possess the property of 
bringing on rain, provided they be dipped in water or sprinkled 
with it, or treated in some other appropriate manner. Ina 
Samoan village a certain stone was carefully housed as the 
representative of the rain-making god, and in time of drought 
his priests carried the stone in procession and dipped it in a 
stream? Among the Ta-ta-thi tribe of New South Wales, 
the rain-maker breaks off a piece of quartz-crystal and spits 
it towards the sky; the rest of the crystal he wraps in emu 
feathers, soaks both crystal and feathers in water, and 
carefully hides them’ In the Keramin tribe of New 
South Wales the wizard retires to the bed of a creek, drops 
water on a round flat stone, then covers up and conceals it.* 
Among some tribes of north-western Australia the rain- 
maker repairs to a piece of ground which is set apart for the 
purpose of rain-making. There he builds a heap of stones 
or sand, places on the top of it his magic stone, and walks 
or dances round the pile chanting his incantations for hours, 
till sheer exhaustion obliges him to desist, when his place is 
taken by his assistant. Water is sprinkled on the stone and 
huge fires are kindled. No layman may approach the sacred 
spot while the mystic ceremony is being performed.) When 
the Sulka of New Britain wish to procure rain they blacken 
stones with the ashes of certain fruits and set them out, along 
with certain other plants and buds, in the sun. Then a 
handful of twigs is dipped in water and weighted with stones, 
while a spell is chanted, After that rain should follow, In 
Manipur, on a lofty hill to the east of the capital, there is a 
stone which the popular imagination likens to an umbrella, 


1 H. Ternaux-Compans, Essai sur 
Pancien Cundinamarca (Paris, n.d.), 
p- 42. 

2 G. Turner, Samoa, p. 145. 

3 A. L. P. Cameron, ‘‘ Notes on 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” 
fournal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xiv. (1885) p. 362. For other uses of 
quartz-crystal in ceremonies for the 
waking of rain, see above, pp. 254,255. 

t A. L. P. Cameron, Joc. cît, Com- 


pare E, M. Curr, The Australian Race, 
Wh 377- 

6 E Clement, ‘‘ Ethnographical 
Notes on the Western Australian 
Aborigines,” Znternationales Archiv 
Sir Ethnographie, xvi. (1904) pp. 5 


sq. 

€ Rascher, “ Die Sulka,” Archiv fiir 
Anthropologie, xxix. (1904) p. 225. 
Compare R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre 
in der Südsee, p. 196, 
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When rain is wanted, the rajah fetches water from a spring 
below and sprinkles it on the stone? At Sagami in Japan 
there is a stone which draws down rain whenever water is 
poured on it.” When the Wakondyo, a tribe of Central Africa, 
desire rain, they send to the Wawamba, who dwell at the foot 
of snowy mountains, and are the happy possessors of a “ rain- 
stone.” In consideration of a proper payment, the Wawamba 
wash the precious stone, anoint it with oil, and put it in a pot 
full of water. After that the rain cannot fail to come? In 
Behar people think to put an end to drought by keeping 
a holy stone named Ndrdyan-chakra in a vessel of water.‘ 
The Turks of Armenia make rain by throwing pebbles into 
the water. At Egin the pebbles are hung in two bags in 
the Euphrates ; there should be seventy thousand and one 
of them At Myndus in Asia Minor the number of the 
stones used for this purpose is seventy-seven thousand, and 
each of them should be licked before it is cast into the sea.° 
In some parts of Mongolia, when the people desire rain, they Bezoar 
fasten a bezoar stone to a willow twig, and place it in pure "ones as 
water, uttering incantations or prayers at the same time.’ ments of 
At Yakutsk all classes used firmly to believe they could ™™ 
make rain by means of one of these bezoar stones, provided 

it had really been found in the stomach of an animal, and the 
fiercer the beast the more powerful the charm. The rain- 
maker had to dip the stone in spring water just as the sun 
rose, and then holding it between the thumb and fore-finger 

of the right hand to present it to the luminary, after which 

he made three turns contrary to the direction of the sun. 
The virtue of a bezoar stone lasted only nine days. Con- 
versely, when Dr. Radloff's Mongolian guide wished to 
stop the rain, he tied a rock-crystal by a short string to a 
stick, held the stone over the fire, and then swung the stick 


1 T. C. Hodson, “The genna and Folklore of Northern India (West- 
amongst the Tribes of Assam,” Journa! minster, 1896), i. 75 sg. 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. 6 J. Rendel Harris, MS. notes. 
(1906) p. 9. 6 f Ik ki 
= 2 W. G. Aston, Shinto (London, YO Rae: in. fers: xii. 
| 1905), p. 330 : (1901) p. 216. 

SFr. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha 7G. Timkowski, Travels of the 
ins Herz von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), Russian Alission through Mongolia to 
P. 654. China (London, 1827), i. 402 sg. 

1 /ndian Notes and Queries, iv. p. 218, 8 C. H. Cottrell, Recollections of 
$776; W. Crooke, Popular Religion Siberia (London, 1842), p. 140. 
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about in all directions, while he chanted an incantation.’ 
Water is scarce with the fierce Apaches, who roam the arid 
wastes of Arizona and New Mexico; for springs are few and 
far between in these torrid wildernesses, where the intense 
heat would be unendurable were it not for the great dryness 
of the air. The stony beds of the streams are waterless 
in the plains ; but if you ascend for some miles the profound 
cafions that worm their way into the heart of the wild and 
rugged mountains, you come in time to a current trickling 
over the sand, and a mile or two more will bring you to a 
stream of a tolerable size flowing over boulders and screened 
from the fierce sun by walls of rock that tower on either 
hand a thousand feet into the air, their parched sides matted 
with the fantastic forms of the prickly cactus, and their 
summits crested far overhead with pine woods, like a 
black fringe against the burning blue of the sky. In 
such a land we need not wonder that the thirsty Indians 
seck to procure rain by magic. They take water from a 
certain spring and throw it on a particular point high up 
on a rock; the welcome clouds then soon gather, and rain 
begins to fall? In the district of Varanda, in Armenia, 
there is a rock with a hole in it near a sacred place. 
Women light candles on the rock and pour water into the 
hole in order to bring on rain. And in the same district 
there is another rock on which water is poured and milk 
boiled as an offering in time of drought.’ 
Making But customs of this sort are not confined to the wilds 
rain by | of Africa and Asia or the torrid deserts of Australia and the 
seses = New World. They have bcen practised in the cool air and 
‘under the grey skies of Europe. There is a fountain 
called Barenton, of romantic fame, in those “wild woods 
of Broceliande,” where, if legend be true, the wizard Merlin 
still sleeps his magic slumber in the hawthorn shade. 
Thither the Breton peasants used to resort when they 
1 W. Radloff, Aus Sibirien (Leipsic, pp. 1 3g., 12 59.) 23 59.» 30 59.5 34 S9.» 
1884), ii, 179 sg. 41 399., 185, 190 sg. See also C. 
2 The American Antiquarian, viii. Mindeleff, in Seventeenth Annual Re- 
339. Vivid descriptions of the scenery port of the Bureau of American Eth- 
and climate of Arizona and New nology, part 2 (Washington, 1898), pp. 
Mexico will be found in Captain J. G. 477-481. 


Bourke’s On the Border with Crook 3 M. Abeghian, Der armentsche — 
(New York, 1891); see, for example, Volksglaube, p. 94. 
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needed rain. They caught some of the water in a tankard 

and threw it on a slab near the spring.’ On Snowdon 
there is a lonely tarn called Dulyn, or the Black Lake, lying 

“in a dismal dingle surrounded by high and dangerous 
rocks.” A row of stepping-stones runs out into the lake, and 

if any one steps on the stones and throws water so as to wet 

the farthest stone, which is called the Red Altar, “it is but 

a chance that you do not get rain before night, even when it 

is hot weather.”? In these cases it appears probable that, as 

in Samoa, the stone is regarded as more or less divine. This 
appears from the custom sometimes observed of dipping the 
cross in the Fountain of Barenton to procure rain, for this is 
plainly a Christian substitute for the old pagan way of 
throwing water on the stone? At various places in France Dipping 
it is, or used till lately to be, the practice to dip the image of pire 
a saint in water as a means of procuring rain. Thus, beside water as 
the old priory of Commagny, a mile or two to the south-west Saem. 
of Moulins-Engilbert, there is a spring of St. Gervais, whither 

the inhabitants go in procession to obtain rain or fine weather 
according to the needs of the crops. In times of great 
drought they throw into the basin of the fountain an ancient 
stone image of the saint that stands in a sort of niche from 
which the fountain flows.* At Collobrières and Carpentras, 
both in Provence, a similar practice was observed with the 
images of St. Pons and St. Gens respectively.” In several 
villages of Navarre prayers for rain used to be offered to St. 
Peter, and by way of enforcing them the villagers carried the 
image of the saint in procession to the river, where they thrice 
invited him to reconsider his resolution and to grant their 
prayers ; then, if he was still obstinate, they plunged him 

in the water, despite the remonstrances of the clergy, who 


Anne, near Gevezé, in Brittany. See 


1 J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 
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pleaded with as much truth as piety that a simple caution or 
admonition administered to the image would produce an 
equally good effect. After this the rain was sure to fall 
within twenty-four hours.’ Catholic countries do not enjoy 
a monopoly of making rain by ducking holy images in water. 
In Mingrelia, when the crops are suffering from want of rain, 
they take a particularly holy image and dip it in water every 
day till a shower falls;? and in the Far East the Shans 
drench the images of Buddha with water when the rice is 
perishing of drought.2 In all such cases the practice is 
probably at bottom a sympathetic charm, however it may be 
disguised under the appearance of a punishment or a threat. 

The application of water to a miraculous stone is not the 
only way of securing its good offices in the making of rain. 
In the island of Uist, one of the Outer Hebrides, there is a 
stone cross opposite to St. Mary’s church, which the natives 
used to call the Water-cross. When they needed rain, they 
set the cross up; and when enough rain had fallen, they laid 
it flat on the ground.* In Aurora, one of the New Hebrides 
islands, the rain-maker puts a tuft of leaves of a certain plant 
in the hollow of a stone; over it he lays some branches of a 
pepper-tree pounded and crushed, and to these he adds a 
stone which is believed to possess the property of drawing 
down showers from the sky. All this he accompanies with 
incantations, and finally covers the whole mass up. In time 
it ferments, and steam, charged with magical virtue, goes up 
and makes clouds and rain. The wizard must be careful, 
however, not to pound the pepper too hard, as otherwise the 
wind might blow too strong.” Sometimes the stone derives 
its magical virtue from its likeness to a real or imaginary 
animal. Thus, at Kota Gadang in Sumatra, there is a stone 
which, with the help of a powerful imagination, may perhaps 
be conceived to bear a faint and distant resemblance to a cat. 


1 Le Brun, Historie critique des 
pratiques superstitieuses (Amsterdam, 
1733), i. 245 sg. ; L. J. B. Bérenger- 
Féraud, Superstitions et survivances, 
i. 477. For more examples of such 
customs in France see P. Sébillot, Ze 
Folk-lore de France, it. 376-378. 

3 Lamberti, ‘‘ Relation de la Col- 
chide ou Mingrélie,” Voyages au Nord, 


vii. 174 (Amsterdam, 1725). 

3 H. S. Hallett, 4 Thousand Miles 
on an Elephant in the Shan States 
(Edinburgh and London, 1890), p. 264. 

4 Martin, ‘* Description of the West- 
ern Islands of Scotland,” in Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, iti. 594. 

5 R. H. Codrington, The Melanes- 
tans, p. 201. 
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Naturally, therefore, it possesses the property of eliciting 
showers from the sky, since in Sumatra, as we have seen, a 
real black cat plays a part in ceremonies for the production 
of rain. Hence the stone is sometimes smeared with the 
blood of fowls, rubbed, and incensed, while a charm is uttered 
over it? At Eneti, in Washington State, there is an 
irregular basaltic rock on which a face, said to be that of 
the thunder-bird, has been hammered. The Indians of the 
neighbourhood long believed that to shake the rock would 
cause rain by exciting the wrath of the thunder-bird.? 

Like other peoples, the Greeks and Romans sought to Rain- 
obtain rain by magic, when prayers and processions? had ¢panns ir 
proved ineffectual. For example, in Arcadia, when the corn antiquity. 
and trees were parched with drought, the priest of Zeus 
dipped an oak branch into a certain spring on Mount 


{ 


Lycaeus. 


Thus troubled, the water sent up a misty cloud, 
from which rain soon fell upon the land. 


A similar mode 


of making rain is still practised, as we have seen, in Halma- 


hera near New Guinea.® 


had a bronze chariot which they kept in a temple. 


The people of Crannon in Thessaly 


When 


they desired a shower they shook the chariot and the shower 


fell.® 


Probably the rattling of the chariot was meant to 


imitate thunder ; we have already seen that mock thunder 
and lightning form part of a rain-charm in Russia and 


1J. L. van der Toorn, “Het 
animisme bij den Minangkabauer der 
Padangsche Bovenlanden,” Bijdragen 
tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch Indië, xxxix. (1890) 
p- 86. As to the cat in rain-making 
ceremonies, see above, pp. 289, 291. 

2 Myron Eels, ‘The Twana, Che- 
makum, and Klallam Indians of Wash- 
ington Territory,” Annual Report of 
the Smithsonian Institute for 1887, 
p. 674. 

8 As to such prayers, see Pausanias, 
ii, 25. 10; Marcus Antoninus, v. 7 ; 
Petronius, 44; Tertullian, 4folog. 40, 
compare 22 and 23; P. Cauer, Delectus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,? No. 162; 
H. Collitz und F. Bechtel, Sammlung 
der griechischen Dialekt - Inschriften, 


No. 3718; Ch. Michel, Xecueil d'in- 
scriptions grecques, 


Lad 


No. 1004; O. 
ers, Die dionysischen Künstler 


(Berlin, 1873), PP- 26 sg. 
4 Pausanias, viii. 38. 4. 

5 See above, p. 248. 

® Antigonus, Histor. mirab. 15 
(Scriptores rerum mirabilium Graeci, 
ed. A. Westermann, pp. 64 sg.). An- 
tigonus mentions that the badge of the 
city was a representation of the chariot 
with a couple of ravens perched on it. 
This badge appears on existing coins of 
Crannon, with the addition of a pitcher 
resting on the chariot (B. V. Head, 
Historia Numorum, p. 249). Hence 
A. Furtwängler conjectured, with 
great probability, that a pitcher full 
of water was placed on the real 
chariot when rain was wanted, and 
that the spilling of the water, as 
the chariot shook, was intended to 
imitate a shower of rain, See A. 
Furtwängler, Meisterwerke der griechi- 
schen Plastik, pp. 257-263. 
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Japan? The legendary Salmoneus, King of Elis, made mock 
thunder by dragging bronze kettles behind his chariot, or by 
driving over a bronze bridge, while he hurled blazing torches 
in imitation of lightning. It was his impious wish to mimic 
the thundering car of Zeus as it rolled across the vault of 
heaven. Indeed he declared that he was actually Zeus, and 
caused sacrifices to be offered to himself as such? Near a 
temple of Mars, outside the walls of Rome, there was kept a 
certain stone known as the /afzs manalis. In time of 
drought the stone was dragged into Rome, and this was 
supposed to bring down rain immediately? There were 
Etruscan wizards who made rain or discovered springs of 
water, it is not certain which. They were thought to bring 
the rain or the water out of their bellies‘ The legendary 
Telchines in Rhodes are described as magicians who could 
change their shape and bring clouds, rain, and snow’ The 
Athenians sacrificed boiled, not roast meat to the Seasons, 
begging them to avert drought and dry heat and to send 
due warmth and timely rain This is an interesting 
example of the admixture of religion with sorcery, of 
sacrifice with magic. The Athenians dimly conceived that 
in some way the water in the pot would be transmitted 
through the boiled meat to the deities, and then sent down 


again by them in the form of rain. 


! Above, pp. 248, 251. 

3 Apollodorus, i. 9. 7; Virgil, den. 
vi. 585 sgg.; Servius on Virgil, Ze. 

3 Festus, s.vv. aguaclicium and 
manalem lapidem, pp. 2, 128, ed. 
C. O. Müller ; Nonius Marcellus, s.v. 
trullum, p.637, ed. Quicherat; Servius 
on Virgil, den, iii. 175; Fulgentius, 
‘ Expos. serm. antiq.” s.v. manales 
lapides, Mythogr. Lat, ed. Staveren, 
pp. 769 sg. It has been suggested that 
the stone derived its name and its 
virtue from the manes or spirits of the 
dead (E. Hoffmann, in Rheinisches 
Museum für Philologie, N.F. 1. 
(1895), pp. 484-486). Mr. O. Gilbert 
supposes that the stone was hollow 
and filled with water which was poured 
out in imitation of rain. See O 
Gilbert, Geschichte und Topographie 
der Stadt Rom im Altertum; ìi. (Leipsic, 
1885) p. 154 note. His suggestion 


7 In a similar spirit 


is thus exactly parallel to that of 
Furtwängler as to the pitcher at 
Crannon (above, p. 309 note 6). Com- 
pare W. Warde Fowler, oman 
Festivals of the Period of the Republic 
(London, 1899), pp. 232 sg. 

4 Nonius Marcellus, s.v. agutlex, p. 
69, ed. Quicherat. In favour of taking 
aguilex as rain -maker is the use of 
aguaelicium in the sense of rain-making. 
Compare K. O. Müller, Die Etrusker, 
ed. W. Deecke, ii, 318 s7. 

6 Diodorus Siculus, v. 55. 

¢ Philochorus, cited by Athenaeus, 
xiv. 72, p. 656 A. 

T Among the Barotse, on the upper 
Zambesi, ‘‘the sorcerers or witch- 
doctors go from village to village with 
remedies which they cook in great 
cauldrons to make rain” (A. Bertrand, 
The Kingdom of the Barotsi, London, 
1899, p. 277). 
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the prudent Greeks made it a rule always to pour honey, 
but never wine, on the altars of the sun-god, pointing out, 
with great show of reason, how expedient it was that 
a god on whom so much depended should keep strictly 
sober.' 


§ 3. The Magical Control of the Sun 


The rule of total abstinence which Greck prudence and Making 
piety imposed on the sun-god introduces us to a second class of hoe 
natura] phenomena which primitive man commonly supposes 
to be in some degree under his control and dependent 
on his exertions. As the magician thinks he can make Magical 
rain, so he fancies he can cause the sun to shine, and can ae 
hasten or stay its going down. At an eclipse the Ojcbways Attempts 
used to imagine that the sun was being extinguished. am 
So they shot fire-tipped arrows in the air, hoping thus to at an 
rekindle his expiring light? The Sencis of eastern Peru ‘'?* 
also shot burning arrows at the sun during an eclipse, but 
apparently they did this not so much to relight his lamp as 
to drive away a savage beast with which they supposed him 
to be struggling? Conversely during an eclipse of the moon 
some Indian tribes of the Orinoco used to bury lighted . 
brands in the ground ; because, said they, if the moon were 
to be extinguished, all fire on earth would be extinguished 


! Phylarchus, cited by Athenaeus, 
xv. 48, p. 693 EF. If the conjectural 
reading rots 'Epeonvois were adopted 
in place of the manuscript reading rois 
*EXAnow, we should have to suppose 
that the custom was not observed by 
the Greeks, but by the people of Emesa 
in Syria, where there was a famous wor- 
ship of the sun. But Polemo, the highest 
authority in such matters, tells us that 
the Athenians offered ‘‘ sober” sacri- 
fices to the sun and to other deities 
(Schol. on Sophocles, Oed. Colon, 100); 
and in a Greek inscription found at 
Piraeus we read of offerings to the sun 
and of three ‘sober altars,” by which 
no doubt are meant altars on which 
wine was not poured. See Ch. Michel, 
Recueil inscriptions grecques, No. 
672; Dittenberger, Sylloge inscrip- 
tionum Graecorum,? No. 631; E. S. 
Roberts, /ntroduction to Greek Epi- 


graphy, ii. No. 1333 Leges Graecorum 
sacrae, ed. J. de Prott et L. Ziehen, 
ii. No.18. In the passage of Athenaeus, 
accordingly, the reading rois 'Eueonvois, 
which has been rashly adopted by the 
latest editor of Athenaeus (G. Kaibel), 
may be safely rejected in favour of the 
manuscript reading. 


3 Peter Jones, History of the Ojeb- 
way Indians, p. 84. 


3 W. Smyth and F, Lowe, Nar- 
rative of a Journey from Lima to Para 
(London, 1836), p. 230. An eclipse 
either of the sun or the moon is com- 
monly supposed by savages to be 
caused by a monster who is trying to 
devour the luminary, and accordingly 
they discharge missiles and raise a 
clamour in order to drive him away. 
See E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture,* 
i. 328 sgg. 
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with her, except such as was hidden from her sight. 
During an eclipse of the sun the Kamtchatkans were wont 
to bring out fire from their huts and pray the great luminary 
to shine as before.? But the prayer addressed to the sun 
shews that this ceremony was religious rather than magical. 
Purely magical, on the other hand, was the ceremony 
observed on similar occasions by the Chilcotin Indians of 
north-western America. Men and women tucked up their 
robes, as they do in travelling, and then leaning on staves, as if 
they were heavy laden, they continued to walk in a circle till 
the eclipse was over? Apparently they thought thus to 
support the failing steps of the sun as he trod his weary round 
in the sky. Similarly in ancient Egypt the king, as the 
representative of the sun, walked solemnly round the walls of 
a temple in order to ensure that the sun should perform his 
daily journey round the sky without the interruption of an 
eclipse or other mishap. And after the autumnal equinox 
the ancient Egyptians held a festival called “the nativity of 
the sun’s walking-stick,” because, as the luminary declined 
daily in the sky, and his light and heat diminished, he was 
supposed to need a staff on which to lean.® In New 
Caledonia when a wizard desires to make sunshine, he 
takes some plants and corals to the burial- ground, and 
fashions them into a bundle, adding two locks of hair cut 
from a living child of his family, also two teeth or an entire 
jawbone from the skeleton of an ancestor. He then climbs 
a mountain whose top catches the first rays of the morning 
sun. Here he deposits three sorts of plants on a flat stone, 
places a branch of dry coral beside them, and hangs the 
bundle of charms over the stone. Next morning he returns 
to the spot and sets fire to the bundle at the moment when 


1 J. Gumilla, Histoire de D Orénoque 
(Avignon, 1758), ili. 243 sq. 

23 S, Krascheninnikow, Beschreibung 
des Landes Kamtschatka (Lemgo, 
1766), p. 217. 

3 A. G. Morice, ‘The Western 
Dénés, their Manners and Customs,” 
Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 
Toronto, Third Series, vii. (1888-89) 
P. 154- : 

4 A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin 
Journalier en Egypte (Paris, 1902), 


pp. 90 sg.3 id., Du caractère religieux 
de la royauté pharaonigue (Paris, 
1902), p. 98. 

6 Plutarch, Zsis ef Osiris, §2. The 
Esquimaux of Bering Strait give the 
name of “the sun’s walking-stick ” to 
the vertical bar in a parhelion. See 
E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about 
Bering Strait,” Highteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, part i. (Washington, 1899) 
P. 449. 
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the sun rises from the sea. 


313 


As the smoke curls up, he rubs 


the stone with the dry coral, invokes his ancestors and says : 
“Sun! I do this that you may be burning hot, and eat up 


all the clouds in the sky.” 
at sunset.’ 


The same ceremony is repeated 
The New Caledonians also make a drought by 
means of a disc-shaped stone with a hole in it. 


At the 


moment when the sun rises, the wizard holds the stone in 
his hand and passes a burning brand repeatedly into the 
hole, while he says: “I kindle the sun, in order that he 
may eat up the clouds and dry up our land, so that it may 


$ » 2 
produce nothing. 


When the sun rises behind clouds—a 


rare event in the bright sky of southern Africa—the Sun 


clan of the Bechuanas say that he is grieving their heart. 


All 


work stands still, and all the food of the previous day is given 


to matrons or old women. 


They may eat it and may share 


it with the children they are nursing, but no one else may 


taste it. 
selves all over. 


The people go down to the river and wash them- 
Each man throws into the river a stone 


taken from his domestic hearth, and replaces it with one 


picked up in the bed of the river. 


On their return to the 


village the chief kindles a fire in his hut, and all his subjects 
come and get a light from it. A general dance follows.’ 
In these cases it seems that the lighting of the flame on 


earth is supposed to rekindle the solar fire. 


Such a belief 


comes naturally to people who, like the Sun clan of the 
Bechuanas, deem themselves the veritable kinsmen of the 


sun. 


When the sun is obscured by clouds, the Lengua 


Indians of the Gran Chaco hold burning sticks towards 
him to encourage the luminary,‘ or rather perhaps to 


1 Father Lambert, in Missions 
Catholiques, xii. (1880) p. 216; id., 
Meurs et superstitions des Néo-Calé. 
doniens (Nouméa, 1900), pp. 193 59.; 
Glaumont, ‘‘ Usages, moeurs et cou- 
tumes des Néo-Calédoniens,” Revue 
@ethnographte, vii. (1889) p. 116. 

2 Father Lambert, in Missions 
Catholiques, xxv. (1893) p. 116; íd., 
Meurs et superstitions des Néo-Calé- 
doniens (Nouméa, 1900), pp. 296 sg. 
The magic formula differs slightly in 
the two passages; in the text I have 
followed the second. 


3 T. Arbousset et F. Daumas, 


Voyage exploration au nord-est da 
la Colonie du Cap de Bonne-Espérance 
(Paris, 1842), pp. 350 sg. For the 
kinship with the sacred object (totem) 
from which the clan takes its 
name, see fóid. pp. 350, 422, 424. 
Other people have claimed kindred 
with the sun, as the Natchez of North 
America (Voyages au nord, v. 24) and 
the Incas of Peru. 


4 G. Kurze, * Sitten und Gebräuche 
der Lengua - Indianer,” Mitteilungen 
der Geographischen Gesellschaft su 
Jena, xxiii. (1905) p. 17. 
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rekindle his seemingly expiring light. The Banks Islanders 
make sunshine by means of a mock sun. They take 
a very round stone, called a vat loa or sunstone, wind 
red braid about it, and stick it with owls’ feathers to 
represent rays, singing the proper spell in a low voice. 
Then they hang it on some high tree, such as a banyan 
or a casuarina, in a sacred place. Or the stone is 
laid on the ground with white rods radiating from it to 
imitate sunbeams.' Sometimes the mode of making sun- 
shine is the converse of that of making rain. Thus we 
have seen that a white or red victim is sacrificed for sunshine, 
while a black one is sacrificed for rain? Some of the New 
Caledonians drench a skeleton to make rain, but burn it to 
make sunshine.® 

When the mists lay thick on the Sierras of Peru, the 
Indian women used to rattle the silver and copper orna- 
ments which they wore on their breasts, and they blew 
against the fog, hoping thus to disperse it and make the sun 
shine through. Another way of producing the same effect 
was to burn salt or scatter ashes in the air. The Guarayo 
Indians also threw ashes in the air for the sake of clearing 
up the clouded evening sky. In Car Nicobar, when it has 
rained for several days without stopping, the natives roll 
long bamboos in leaves of various kinds and set them up in 
the middle of the village. They call these bamboos “ rods 
inviting the sun to shine.” The offering made by the 
Brahman in the morning is supposed to produce the sun, 
and we are told that “assuredly it would not rise, were he 
not to make that offering.”” The ancient Mexicans con- 
ceived the sun as the source of all vital force; hence they 
named him Ipalnemohuani, “ He by whom men live.” But 
if he bestowed life on the world, he needed also to receive 


1 R. H. Codrington, in Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, x. (1881) 
p. 278; id., The Melanesians (Oxford, 


rique Méridionale, iii. (Paris and Stras- 
burg, 1844) p. 24. 
6 V, Solomon, “Extracts from 


1891), p. 184. 

2 Above, pp. 291 sg. 

3 G. Turner, Samoa, p. 346. 
above, p. 284. 

4 P. J. Arriaga, Extirpacion de la 
idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), p. 37. 

6 A. d'Orbigny, Voyage dans l Amé- 


See 


Diaries kept in Car Nicobar,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxii. 
(1902) p. 213. 

T Satapatka - Brdkmana, translated 
by J. Eggeling, part i. p. 328 (Sacred 
Books of the East, vol, xii.). 
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life from it. And as the heart is the seat and symbol of 
life, bleeding hearts of men and animals were presented to 

the sun to maintain him in vigour and enable him to run 

his course across the sky. Thus the Mexican sacrifices to 

the sun were magical rather than religious, being designed, 

not so much to please and propitiate him, as physically to 
renew his energies of heat, light, and motion. The constant 
demand for human victims to feed the solar fire was met 

by waging war every year on the neighbouring tribes and 
bringing back troops of captives to be sacrificed on the altar. 
Thus the ceaseless wars of the Mexicans and their cruel 
system of human sacrifices, the most monstrous on record, 
sprang in great measure from a mistaken theory of the solar 
system. No more striking illustration could be given of 
the disastrous consequences that may flow in practice from 

a purely speculative error? The ancient Greeks believed Greek 
that the sun drove in a chariot across the sky ; hence the Sa7ifces 
Rhodians, who worshipped the sun as their chief deity, to the sua 
annually dedicated a chariot and four horses to him, and 
flung them into the sea for his use. Doubtless they thought 
that after a year’s work his old horses and chariot would be 
worn out? From a like motive, probably, the idolatrous 
kings of Judah dedicated chariots and horses to the sun, 
and the Spartans,‘ Persians, and Massagetae® sacrificed 
horses to him. The Spartans performed the sacrifice on the 


1 E. J. Payne, History of the New 
World called America, i. (Oxford, 


3 2 Kings xxiii. 11, Compare H. 
Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s Die Keil- 


1892) pp. 520-523; K. Th. Preuss, 
in Verhandlungen der Berliner anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft, November 15, 
1902, pp. (449) 59-5 (457) 59.3 id., 
“Die Feuergétter als Ausgangspunkt 
zum Verstandnis der mexikanischen 
Religion,” Mitteilungen der anthropo- 
log. Geselischaft in Wien, xxxiii. (1903) 
Pp. 157 sg., 163. A Mexican legend 


_ relates how in the beginning the gods 


sacrificed themselves by fire in order to 
setthesuninmotion. SeeB. deSahagun, 
Histoire générale des choses de la Nou- 


. _velle Espagne, bk. vii. ch. 2, pp. 478 


_ 49g. (French trans. by Jourdanet and 


Simeon). 
3 Festus, s.v, ‘‘October equus,” p. 
181, ed. C. O. Müller, 


inschriften und das Alte Testamenti’ 
(Berlin, 1902), pp. 369 sq. 

4 Pausanias, iii. 20. 4. 

é Xenophon, Cyropaed. viii. 3. 243 
Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. i. 31. 23 
Ovid, Fasti, i. 385 sg.3; Pausanias, 
iii. 20, 4. Compare Xenophon, 
Anabasis, iv. §. 35; Trogus Pompeius, 
L toms: 

6 Herodotus, i, 216; Strabo, xi. 
8. 6. On the sacrifice of horses see 
further S. Bochart, A/erosotcon, i. coll. 
175 sgg. $ Negelein, in Zeitschrift fir 
Ethnologie, xxxiii. (1901), pp. 62-66. 
Many Asiatics held that the sun rode a 
horse, not a chariot. See Dittenberger, 
Sylloge inscriptionum Graccarum,* No. 
754, with note 4. 
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top of Mount Taygcetus, the beautiful range behind which 
they saw the great luminary set every night. It was as 
natural for the inhabitants of the valley of Sparta to do 
this as it was for the islanders of Rhodes to throw the 
chariot and horses into the sea, into which the sun seemed 
to them to sink at evening. For thus, whether on the 
mountain or in the sea, the fresh horses stood ready for the 
weary god where they would be most welcome, at the end 
of his day’s journey. 

As some people think they can light up the sun or 
speed him on his way, so others fancy they can retard 
or stop him. In a pass of the Peruvian Andes stand two 
ruined towers on opposite hills. Iron hooks are clamped 
into their walls for the purpose of stretching a net from one 
tower to the other. The net is intended to catch the sun.’ 
On a small hill in Fiji grew a patch of reeds, and travellers 
who feared to be belated used to tie the tops of a handful 
of reeds together to prevent the sun from going down. As 
to this my late friend the Rev. Lorimer Fison wrote to me: 
“I have often seen the reeds tied together to keep the sun 
from going down. The place is on a hill in Lakomba, one 
of the eastern islands of the Fijian group. It is on the side 
—not on the top—of the hill. The reeds grow on the right 
side of the path. I asked an old man the meaning of the 
practice, and he said, ‘We used to think the sun would see 
us, and know we wanted him not to go down till we got 
past on our way home again? ”3 But perhaps the original 
intention was to entangle the sun in the reeds, just as the 
Peruvians try to catch him in the net. Stories of men 
who have caught the sun in a noose are widely spread.’ 
When the sun is going southward in the autumn, and sink- 
ing lower and lower in the Arctic sky, the Esquimaux 
of Iglulik play the game of cat’s cradle in order to catch 
him in the meshes of the string and so prevent his 


1 A. Bastian, Die Volker des östlichen t H. R. Schoolcraft, The American 


” Asien, iv. 174. The name of the /ndians (Buffalo, 1851), pp. 97 $99: ; 


place is Andahuayllas. id., Oneota (New York and London, 
2 Th. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians®, 1845), pp. 75 sgg.; W. W. Gill, 
i. 250, Myths and Songs of the South Pacific, 


3 Mr. Fison’s letter is dated August pp. 61 sg.; G. Turner, Samoa, pp 
26, 1898. : 200 sg. 
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disappearance. O:ı the contrary, when the sun is moving 
northward in the spring, they play the game of cup-and-ball 
to hasten his return? Means like those which the Esqui- 
maux take to stop the departing sun are adopted by the 
Ewe negroes of the Slave Coast to catch a runaway slave. 
They take two sticks, unite them by a string, and then wind 
the string round one of them, while at the same time they 
pronounce the name of the fugitive. When the string is 
quite wound about the stick, the runaway will be bound fast 
and unable to stir? In New Guinea, when a Motu man is 
hunting or travelling late in the afternoon and fears to be 
overtaken by darkness, he will sometimes take a piece of 
twine, loop it, and look through the loop at the sun. Then 
he pulls the loop into a knot and says, “ Wait until we get 
home, and we will give you the fat of a pig.” After that 
he passes the string to the man behind him, and then it is 
thrown away. In a similar case a Motumotu man of New 
Guinea says, “ Sun, do not be in a hurry ; just wait until I 
get to the end.” And the sun waits. The Motumotu do 
not like to eat in the dark ; so if the food is not yet ready, 
and the sun is sinking, they say, “ Sun, stop ; my food is not 
ready, and I want to eat by you.”* Here the looking at | 
the sinking sun through a loop and then drawing the loop 
into a knot appears to be a purely magical ceremony 
designed to catch the sun in the mesh ; but the request that 
the luminary would kindly stand still till home is reached or 
the dinner cooked, coupled with the offer of a slice of fat 
bacon as an inducement to him to comply with the request, 
is thoroughly religious. Jerome of Prague, travelling among 
the heathen Lithuanians early in the fifteenth century, found 
a tribe who worshipped the sun and venerated a large iron 
hammer. The priests told him that once the sun had been 
invisible for several months, because a powerful king had 
shut it up in a strong tower; but the signs of the zodiac 
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had broken open the tower with this very hammer and 
released the sun. Therefore they adored the hammer.’ 
When an Australian blackfellow wishes to stay the sun from 
going down till he gets home, he puts a sod in the fork of a 
tree, exactly facing the setting sun.? For the same purpose 
an Indian of Yucatan, journeying westward, places a stone 
in a tree or pulls out some of his eyelashes and blows them 
towards the sun.2 When the Golos, a tribe of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, are on the march, they will sometimes take a stone 
or a small ant-heap, about the size of a man’s head, 
and place it in the fork of a tree in order to retard 
the sunset.4 South African natives, in travelling, will put 
a stone in a fork of a tree or place some grass on the 
path with a stone over it, believing that this will cause their 
friends to keep the meal waiting till their arrival.’ In 
this, as in previous examples, the purpose apparently is to 
retard the sun. But why should the act of putting a stone 
or a sod in a tree be supposed to effect this? A partial 
explanation is suggested by another Australian custom. In 
their journeys the natives are accustomed to place stones in 
trees at different heights from the ground in order to indicate 
the height of the sun in the sky at the moment when they 
passed the particular tree. Those who follow are thus made 
aware of the time of day when their friends in advance 
passed the spot. Possibly the natives, thus accustomed to 
mark the sun’s progress, may have slipped into the confusion 
of imagining that to mark the sun’s progress was to arrest 
it at the point marked. On the other hand, to make it go 
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down faster, the Australians throw sand into the air and 
blow with their mouths towards the sun,’ perhaps to waft 
the lingering orb westward and bury it under the sands into 
which it appears to sink at night. 
As some people imagine they can hasten the sun, Accelerat 

so others fancy they can jog the tardy moon. The w a 
natives of German New Guinea reckon months by the 
moon, and some of them have been known to throw 
stones and spears at the moon, in order to accelerate its pro- 
gress and so to hasten the return of their friends, who were 
away from home for twelve months working on a tobacco 
plantation? The Malays think that a bright glow at sunset 
may throw a weak person into a fever. Hence they attempt 
to extinguish the glow by spitting out water and throwing 
ashes at itf The Shuswap Indians of British Columbia 
believe that they can bring on cold weather by burning the 
wood of a tree that has been struck by lightning. The 
belief may be based on the observation that in their country 
cold follows a thunder-storm. Hence in spring, when these 
Indians are travelling over the snow on high ground, thcv 
burn splinters of such wood in the fire in order that the 
crust of the snow may not melt.‘ 


§ 4. The Magical Control of the Wind 


Once more, the savage thinks he can make the wind to Making the 
blow or to be still, When the day is hot and a Yakut has me 
a long way to go, he takes a stone which he has chanced te stit. 
to find in an animal or fish, winds a horse-hair several times 
round it, and ties it to a stick. He then waves the stick 
about, uttering a spell. Soon a cool breeze begins to blow.° 
In order to procure a cool wind for nine days the stone 


should first be dipped in the blood of a bird or beast and 
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then presented to the sun, while the sorcerer makes three 
turns contrary to the course of the luminary? The Wind 
clan of the Omahas flap their blankets to start a breeze 
which will drive away the mosquitoes? When a Haida 
Indian wishes to obtain a fair wind, he fasts, shoots a raven, 
singes it in the fire, and then going to the edge of the 
sea sweeps it over the surface of the water four times in 
the direction in which he wishes the wind to blow. He 
then throws the raven behind him, but afterwards picks it 
up and sets it in a sitting posture at the foot of a spruce- 
tree, facing towards the required wind. Propping its beak 
open with a stick, he requests a fair wind for a certain 
number of days; then going away he lies covered up in his 
mantle till another Indian asks him for how many days he 
has desired the wind, which question he answers.2 When a 
sorcerer in New Britain wishes to make a wind blow in a 
certain direction, he throws burnt lime in the air, chanting 
a song all the time. Then he waves sprigs of ginger and 
other plants about, throws them up and catches them. Next 
he makes a small fire with these sprigs on the spot where 
the lime has fallen thickest, and walks round the fire chant- 
ing. Lastly, he takes the ashes and throws them on the 
water. If a Hottentot desires the wind to drop, he takes 
one of his fattest skins and hangs it on the end of a pole, in 
the belief that by blowing the skin down the wind will lose 
all its force and must itself fall.’ Fuegian wizards throw 
shells against the wind to make it drop. On the other 
hand, when a Persian peasant desires a strong wind to 
winnow his corn, he rubs a kind of bastard saffron and 
throws it up into the air; after that the breeze soon begins 
to blow.’ Some of the Indians of Canada believed that the 
winds were caused by a fish like a lizard. When one of 
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these fish had been caught, the Indians advised the Jesuit Making the 
missionaries to put it back into the river as fast as possible ps sii: 
in order to calm the wind, which was contrary.’ If astin. 
Cherokee wizard desires to turn aside an approaching storm, 
he faces it and recites a spell with outstretched hand. Then 
he gently blows towards the quarter to which he wishes it to 
go, waving his hand in the same direction as if he were pushing 
away the storm.? The Ottawa Indians fancied they could 
calm a tempest by relating the dreams they had dreamed 
during their fast, or by throwing tobacco on the troubled 
water? When the Kei Islanders wish to obtain a favourable 
wind for their friends at sea, they dance in a ring, both men 
and women, swaying their bodies to and fro, while the men 
hold handkerchiefs in their hands.* In Melanesia there are 
everywhere weather-doctors who can control the powers of 
the air and are willing to supply wind or calm in return for 
a proper remuneration. For instance, in Santa Cruz the 
wizard makes wind by waving the branch of a tree and 
chanting the appropriate charm In another Melanesian 
island a missionary observed a large shell filled with earth, 
in which an oblong stone, covered with red ochre, was set 
up, while the whole was surrounded by a fence of sticks | 
strengthened by a creeper which was twined in and out the 
uprights. On asking a native what these things meant, he 
learned that the wind was here fenced or bound round, lest 
it should blow hard ; the imprisoned wind would not be able 
to blow again until the fence that kept it in should have 
rotted away. In South Africa, when the Caffres wish to 
stop a high wind, they call in a “ wind-doctor,” who takes a 
pot with a spout and points the spout towards the quarter 
from which the wind is blowing. He then places medicines 
1 Relations des Jésuites, 1636, p. 3 Annales de l Association de la Pro- 
38 (Canadian reprint), On the other fagation de la Foi, iv. (1830) p. 482. 
hand, some of the New South Wales 4 C. M. Pleyte, ** Ethnographische 
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the English Colony in New South Wales, (1893) p. 827. 
London, 1804, p. 382). 6 R. H. Codrington, Zhe Melanes- 
2 J. Mooney, ‘Sacred Formulas of jans, pp. 200, 201. 
the Cherokees,” Seventh Annual Report 6 J. Palmer, quoted by R. H. Cod- 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing- rington, The Melanesians, p. 20%, 
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and some of the dust blown by the wind in the vessel, and 
seals up every opening of the pot with damp clay. There- 
upon the doctor declares, “ The head of the wind is now in 
my pot, and the wind will cease to blow.”’ The natives of 
the island of Bibili, off German New Guinea, are reputed 
to make wind by blowing with their mouths. In stormy 
weather the Bogadjim people say, “The Bibili folk are at 
it again, blowing away.”* Another way of making wind 
which is practised in New Guinea is to strike a “ wind- 
stone” lightly with a stick ; to strike it hard would bring on 
a hurricane. So in Scotland witches used to raise the 
wind by dipping a rag in water and beating it thrice on 
a stone, saying: 
“ 7 knok this rag upone this stane 


To raise the wind in the divellis name, 
It sall not lye till I please againe.” * 


At Victoria, the capital of Vancouver's Island, there are 
a number of large stones not far from what is called the 
Battery. Each of them represents a certain wind. When 
an Indian wants any particular wind, he goes and moves 
the corresponding stone a little; were he to move it too 
much, the wind would blow very hard The natives of 
Murray Island in Torres Straits used to make a great wind 
blow from the south-east by pointing coco-nut leaves and 
other plants at two granitic boulders on the shore. So long 
as the leaves remained there the wind sat in that quarter. 
But, significantly enough, the ceremony was only performed 
during the prevalence of the south-east monsoon. The 
natives knew better than to try to raise a south-east wind 
while the north-west monsoon was blowing. On the altar 
of Fladda’s chapel, in the island of Fladdahuan (one of the 
Hebrides), lay a round bluish stone which was always moist. 
Windbound fishermen walked sunwise round the chapel and 
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then poured water on the stone, whereupon a favourable 
breeze was sure to spring up. In Gigha, an island off the 
western coast of Argyleshirc, there is a well named Tobar- 
rath Bhuathaig or “ The lucky well of Beathag,” which used 
to be famous for its power of raising the wind. It lies at 
the foot of a hill facing north-east near an isthmus called 
Tarbat. Six feet above where the water gushes out there 
is a heap of stones which forms a cover to the sacred spring. 
When a person wished for a fair wind, either to leave the 
island or to bring home his absent friends, this part was 
opened with great solemnity, the stones were carefully 
removed, and the well cleaned with a wooden dish or a 
clam shell. This being done, the water was thrown several 
times in the direction from which the wished-for wind was 
to blow, and this action was accompanied by a certain form 
of words which the person repeated every time he threw the 
water. When the ceremony was over, the well was again 
carefully shut up to prevent fatal consequences, it being 
firmly believed that, were the place left open, a storm would 
arise which would overwhelm the whole island? The 
Esthonians have various odd ways of raising a wind. They 
scratch their finger, or hang up a serpent, or strike an axe 
into a house-beam in the direction from which they wish the 
wind to blow, while at the same time they whistle. The 
notion is that the gentle wind will not let an innocent being 
or even a beam suffer without coming and breathing softly 
to assuage the pain? 

In Mabuiag, an island between New Guinea and Australia, 
there were men whose business was to make wind for such 
as wanted it. When engaged in his professional duties the 
wizard painted himself black behind and red on his face 
and chest. The red in front typified the red cloud of morn- 
ing, the black represented the dark blue sky of night. Thus 
arrayed he took some bushes, and, when the tide was low, 
fastened them at the edge of the reef so that the flowing 
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tide made them sway backwards and forwards. But if only 
a gentle breeze was needed, he fastened them nearer to the 
shore. To stop the wind he again painted himself red and 
black, the latter in imitation of the clear blue sky, and then 
removing the bushes from the reef he dried and burnt them. 
The smoke as it curled up was believed to stop the wind: 
“Smoke he go up and him clear up on top.” In some 
islands of Torres Straits the wizard made wind by whirling 
a bull-roarer ;* the booming sound of the instrument probably 
seemed to him like the roar or the whistling of the wind. 
Amongst the Kurnai tribe of Gippsland in Victoria there used 
to be a noted raiser of storms who went by the name of Bunjil 
Kraura or “Great West Wind.” This wind makes the tall 
slender trees of the Gippsland forests to rock and sway so 
that the natives could not climb them in search of opossums. 
Hence the people were forced to propitiate Bunjil Kraura 
by liberal offerings of weapons and rugs whenever the tree- 
tops bent before a gale. Having received their gifts, Bunjil 
Kraura would bind his head with swathes of stringy bark, 
and lull the storm to rest with a song which consisted ot 
the words “ Wear—string—Westwind,” repeated again and 
again? Apparently the wizard identified himself with the 
wind, and fancied that he could bind it by tying string round 
his own head. The Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia, as 
we have seen, believe that twins can summon any wind by 
merely moving their hands. In Greenland a woman in 
child-bed and for some time after delivery is supposed 
to possess the power of laying a storm. She has only to 
go out of doors, fill her mouth with air, and coming 
back into the house blow it out again.’ In antiquity 
there was a family at Corinth which enjoyed the reputation 
of being able to still the raging wind; but we do not know 
in what manner its members exercised a useful function. 
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which probably earned for them a more solid recompense Winds 
than mere repute among the seafaring population of the "SY 
isthmus.’ Even in Christian times, under the reign of witches. 
Constantine, a certain Sopater suffered death at Constanti- 
nople on a charge of binding the winds by magic, because 
it happened that the corn-ships of Egypt and Syria were 
detained afar off by calms or head-winds, to the rage and 
disappointment of the hungry Byzantine rabble? An 
ancient charm to keep storms from damaging the crops was 
to bury a toad in a new earthen vessel in the middle of the 
field? Finnish wizards used to sell wind to storm-stayed 
mariners. The wind was enclosed in three knots; if they 
undid the first knot, a moderate wind sprang up; if the 
second, it blew half a gale ; if the third, a hurricane Indeed 
the Esthonians, whose country is divided from Finland only 
by an arm of the sea, still believe in the magical powers of 
their northern neighbours. The bitter winds that blow in 
spring from the north and north-east, bringing ague and 
rheumatic inflammations in their train, are set down by the 
simple Esthonian peasantry to the machinations of the 
Finnish wizards and witches. In particular they regard with 
special dread three days in spring to which they give the 
name of Days of the Cross; one of them falls on the Eve of 
Ascension Day. The people in the neighbourhood of Fellin 
fear to go out on these days lest the cruel winds from Lapp- 
land should smite them dead. A popular Esthonian song 
runs: 
“ Wind of the Cross | rushing and mighty / 
Heavy the blow of thy wings sweeping past ! 
Wild wailing wind of misfortune and sorrow, 
Wizards of Finland ride by on the blast.” 5 


It is said, too, that sailors, beating up against the wind 
in the Gulf of Finland, sometimes see a strange sail heave 
in sight astern and overhaul them hand over hand. On she 
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comes with a cloud of canvas—all her studding-sails out-— 
right in the teeth of the wind, forging her way through the 
foaming billows, dashing back the spray in sheets from her 
cutwater, every sail swollen to bursting, every rope strained 
to cracking. Then the sailors know that she hails from 
Finland.’ 

The art of tying up the wind in three knots, so that the 
more knots are loosed the stronger will blow the wind, has 
been attributed to wizards in Lappland and to witches in 
Shetland, Lewis, and the Isle of Man. Shetland seamen 
still buy winds in the shape of knotted handkerchiefs or 
threads from old women who claim to rule the storms. 
There are said to be ancient crones in Lerwick now who live 
by selling wind.? In the early part of the nineteenth century 
Sir Walter Scott visited one of these witches at Stromness 
in the Orkneys. He says: “We clomb, by steep and dirty 
lanes, an eminence rising above the town, and commanding 
a fine view. An old hag lives in a wretched cabin on this 
height, and subsists by selling winds. Each captain of a 
merchantman, between jest and earnest, gives the old woman 
sixpence, and she boils her kettle to procure a favourable 
gale. She was a miserable figure; upwards of ninety, she 
told us, and dried up likea mummy. A sort of clay-coloured 
cloak, folded over her head, corresponded in colour to her 
corpse-like complexion. Fine light-blue eyes, and nose and 
chin that almost met, and a ghastly expression of cunning, 
gave her quite the effect of Hecate.”* A Norwegian witch 
has boasted of sinking a ship by opening a bag in which she 
had shut up a wind.* Ulysses received the winds in a 
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Motumotu in New Guinea think that storms are sent by an 
Oiabu sorcerer ; for each wind he has a bamboo which he 
opens at pleasure.’ On the top of Mount Agu in Togo, a 
district of German West Africa, resides a fetish called Bagba, 
who is supposed to control the wind and the rain. His 
priest is said to keep the winds shut up in great pots.” 

Often the stormy wind is regarded as an evil being who Frighten- 
may be intimidated, driven away, or killed. When the pen 
darkening of the sky indicates the approach of a tornado, killing the 
a South African magician will repair to a height whither he Spit of 
collects as many people as can be hastily summoned to his 
assistance. Directed by him, they shout and bellow in 
imitation of the gust as it swirls roaring about the huts and 
among the trees of the forest. Then at a signal they mimic 
the crash of the thunder, after which there is a dead silence 
for a few seconds; then follows a screech more piercing and 
prolonged than any that preceded, dying away in a tremulous 
wail. The magician fills his mouth with a foul liquid which 
he squirts in defiant jets against the approaching storm as 
a kind of menace or challenge to the spirit of the wind; and 
the shouting and wailing of his assistants are meant to 
frighten the spirit away. The performance lasts until the 
tornado either bursts or passes away in another direction. 

If it bursts, the reason is that the magician who sent the 
storm was more powerful than he who endeavoured to avert 
it? When storms and bad weather have lasted long and 
food is scarce with the Central Esquimaux, they endeavour 
to conjure the tempest by making a long whip of seaweed, 
armed with which they go down tothe beach and strike out 
in the direction of the wind, crying, “ Taba (it is enough) !” * 
Once when north-westerly winds had kept the ice long on 
the coast and food was becoming scarce, the Esquimaux 
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stedt, Die Mythen, Sagen und Legenden 
der Zamaiten (Litauer), i. 153. The 
statements of this writer, however, are 
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performed a ceremony to make a calm. A fire was kindled 
on the shore, and the men gathered round it and chanted. 
An old man then stepped up to the fire and in a coaxing 
voice invited the demon of the wind to come under the fire 
and warm himself. When he was supposed to have arrived, a 
vessel of water, to which each man present had contributed, 
was thrown on the flames by an old man, and immediately 
a flight of arrows sped towards the spot where the fire had 
been. They thought that the demon would not stay where 
he had been so badly treated. To complete the effect, guns 
were discharged in various directions, and the captain of a 
European vessel was invited to fire on the wind with cannon.! 
On the twenty-first of February 1883 a similar ceremony was 
performed by the Esquimaux of Point Barrow, Alaska, with 
the intention of killing the spirit of the wind. Women drove 
the demon from their houses with clubs and knives, with 
which they made passes in the air; and the men, gathering 
round a fire, shot him with their rifles and crushed him 
under a heavy stone the moment that steam rose in a cloud 
from the smouldering embers, on which a tub of water had 
just been thrown.’? 

In ancient India the priest was directed to confront a 


stormwith Storm, armed to the teeth with a bludgeon, a sword, and 


swords and a firebrand, while he chanted a magical lay. 


drums. 


During a 
tremendous hurricane the drums of Kadouma, near the 
Victoria Nyanza, were heard to beat all night. When next 
morning a missionary enquired the cause, he was told that 
the sound of the drums is a charm against storms.* The 
Sea Dyaks and Kayans of Borneo beat gongs when a 
tempest is raging ; but the Dyaks, and perhaps the Kayans 
also, do this, not so much to frighten away the spirit of the 
storm, as to apprise him of their whereabouts, lest he should 
inadvertently knock their houses down. Heard at night 
above the howling of the storm, the distant boom of the 


1 Arctic Papers for the Expedition of 3 M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the 


1875 (Royal Geographical Society), 
P. 274. 
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gongs has a weird effect; and sometimes, before the notes 
can be distinguished for the wind and rain, they strike fear 
into a neighbouring village; lights are extinguished, the 
women are put in a place of safety, and the men stand 
to their arms to resist an attack. Then with a lull in the 
wind the true nature of the gong-beating is recognised, and 
the alarm subsides.! 

On calm summer days in the Highlands of Scotland Attacking 
eddies of wind sometimes go past, whirling about dust and ‘te whiri- 
straws, though not another breath of air is stirring. The weapons. 
Highlanders think that the fairies are in these eddies carry- 
ing away men, women, children, or animals, and they will fling 
tueir left shoe, or their bonnet, or a knife, or earth from a 
mole-hill at the eddy to make the fairies drop their booty.’ 
When a gust lifts the hay in the meadow, the Breton 
peasant throws a knife or a fork at it to prevent the devil from 
carrying off the hay.’ Similarly in the Esthonian island of 
Oesel, when the reapers are busy among the corn and the wind 
blows about the ears that have not yet been tied into sheaves, 
the reapers slash at it with their sickles. The custom of 
flinging a knife or a hat at a whirlwind is observed alike by 
German, Slavonian, and Esthonian rustics ; they think that a 
witch or wizard is riding on the blast, and that the knife, 
if it hits the witch, will be reddened by her blood or will 
disappear altogether, sticking in the wound it has inflicted.* 
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Sometimes Esthonian peasants run shrieking and shout- 
ing behind a whirlwind, hurling sticks and stones into 
the flying dust! The Lengua Indians of the Gran 
Chaco ascribe the rush of a whirlwind to the passage 
of a spirit and they fling sticks at it to frighten it away.’ 
When the wind blows down their huts, the Payaguas of 
South America snatch up firebrands and run against the 
wind, menacing it with the blazing brands, while others beat 
the air with their fists to frighten the storm.’ When the 
Guaycurus are threatened by a severe storm, the men go out 
armed, and the women and children scream their loudest to 
intimidate the demont During a tempest the inhabitants of 
a Batta village in Sumatra have been seen to rush from 
their houses armed with sword and lance. The rajah placed 
himself at their head, and with shouts and yells they hewed 
and hacked at the invisible foe. An old woman was observed 
to be specially active in the defence of her house, slashing 
the air right and left with a long sabre. In a violent 
thunderstorm, the peals sounding very near, the Kayans 
of Borneo have been seen to draw their swords threaten- 
ingly half out of their scabbards, as if to frighten away 
the demons of the storm. In Australia the huge columns 
of red sand that move rapidly across a desert tract are 
thought by the natives to be spirits passing along. Once 


reichisch-Schlesien, ii, 259; J. Grimm, 
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an athletic young black ran after one of these moving 
columns to kill it with boomerangs. He was away two or 
three hours, and came back very weary, saying he had killed 
Koochee (the demon), but that Koochee had growled at him 
and he must die? Of the Bedouins of eastern Africa it is 
said that “no whirlwind ever sweeps across the path without 
being pursued by a dozen savages with drawn creeses, who 
stab into the centre of the dusty column in order to drive 
away the evil spirit that is believed to be riding on the 
blast.” ? 

In the light of these examples a story told by Herodotus, Fighting 
which his modern critics have treated as a fable, is perfectly pon ai 
credible. He says, without however vouching for the truth 
of the tale, that once in the land of the Psylli, the modern 
Tripoli, the wind blowing from the Sahara had dried up all 
the water-tanks. So the people took counsel and marched 
in a body to make war on the south wind. But when they 
entered the desert the simoom swept down on them and buried 
them to a man? The story may well have been told by one 
who watched them disappearing, in battle array, with drums 


and cymbals beating, into the red cloud of whirling sand. 


1 R, Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
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CHAPTER VI 
MAGICIANS AS KINGS 


Socialim- THE foregoing evidence may satisfy us that in many lands 
ame. and many races magic has claimed to control the great 
and their forces of nature for the good of man. If that has been 
2 so, the practitioners of the art must necessarily be personages 
chiefs or of importance and influence in any society which puts faith 
kings; in their extravagant pretensions, and it would be no matter 

for surprise if, by virtue of the reputation which they enjoy 

and of the awe which they inspire, some of them should 

attain to the highest position of authority over their credulous 

fellows. In point of fact magicians appear to have often 
But magic developed into chiefs and kings. Not that magic is the only 
Ta or perhaps even the main road by which men have travelled 
by which to a throne. The lust of power, the desire to domineer over 
ren have our fellows, is among the commonest and the strongest of 
a throne. human passions, and no doubt men of a masterful character 

have sought to satisfy it in many different ways and have 

attained by many different means to the goal of their 

ambition. The sword, for example, in a strong hand has 

unquestionably done for many what the magician’s wand 
Complexity in a deft hand appears to have done for some. He who 
pa investigates the history of institutions should constantly bear 
-phenomena in mind the extreme complexity of the causes which have 
ae built up the fabric of human society, and should be on his 
sippii- guard against a subtle danger incidental to all science, the 
iiy tendency to simplify unduly the infinite variety of the 
byour phenomena by fixing our attention on a few of them to the 
hypotheses. exclusion of the rest. The propensity to excessive simplifi- 


cation is indeed natural to the mind of man, since it is only 
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by abstraction and generalisation, which necessarily imply 
the neglect of a multitude of particulars, that he can stretch 
his puny faculties so as to embrace a minute portion of the 
illimitable vastness of the universe. But if the propensity is 
natural and even inevitable, it is nevertheless fraught with 
peril, since it is apt to narrow and falsify our conception of 
any subject under investigation. To correct it partially— 
for to correct it wholly would require an infinite intelligence 
—we must endeavour to broaden our views by taking account 
of a wide range of facts and possibilities ; and when we have 
done so to the utmost of our power, we must still remember 
that from the very nature of things our ideas fall immeasur- 
ably short of the reality. 

In no branch of learning, perhaps, has this proneness to ‘This pro- 
an attractive but fallacious simplicity wrought more havoc ail" 
than in the investigation of the early history of mankind ; simplifica- 
in particular, the excesses to which it has been carried ton bas | 
have done much to discredit the study of primitive to discredit 
mythology and religion. Students of these subjects have — 
been far too ready to pounce on any theory which adequately mythology 
explains some of the facts, and forthwith to stretch it so as fon 
to cover them all ; and when the theory, thus unduly strained, - 
has broken, as was to be expected, in their unskilful hands, 
they have pettishly thrown it aside in disgust instead of 
restricting it, as they should have done from the outset, to 
the particular class of facts to which it is really applicable. 

So it fared in our youth with the solar myth theory, which 
after being unreasonably exaggerated by its friends has 
long been quite as unreasonably rejected altogether by its 
adversaries; and in more recent times the theories of 
totemism, magic, and taboo, to take only a few conspicuous 
examples, have similarly suffered from the excessive zeal 
of injudicious advocates. This instability of judgment, this 
tendency of anthropological opinion to swing to and fro 
from one extreme to another with every breath of new 
discovery, is perhaps the principal reason why the whole 
study is still viewed askance by men of sober and cautious 
temper, who naturally look with suspicion on idols that are 
set up and worshipped one day only to be knocked down and 
trampled under foot the next. To these cool observers Max 
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Miiller and the rosy Dawn in the nineteenth century stand 
on the same dusty shelf with Jacob Bryant and Noah’s ark 
in the eighteenth, and they expect with a sarcastic smile 
the time when the fashionable anthropological topics of the 
present day will in their turn be consigned to the same peace- 
ful limbo of forgotten absurdities. It is not for the anthro- 
pologist himself to anticipate the verdict of posterity on his 
labours ; still it is his humble hope that the facts which he 
has patiently amassed will be found sufficiently numerous 
and solid to bear the weight of some at least of the con- 
clusions which he rests upon them, so that these can never 
again be lightly tossed aside as the fantastic dreams of a 
mere bookish student. At the same time, if he is wise, 
he will be forward to acknowledge and proclaim that our 
hypotheses at best are but partial, not universal, solutions of 
the manifold problems which confront us, and that in science 
as in daily life it is vain to look for one key to open all locks. 
The Therefore, to revert to our immediate subject, in putting 
— forward the practice of magic as an explanation of the rise 
explains of monarchy in some communities, I am far from thinking 
and or suggesting that it can explain the rise of it in all, or, in 
some com- other words, that kings are universally the descendants or 
om successors of magicians; and if any one should hereafter, as 
is likely enough, cither enunciate such a theory or attribute 
it to me, I desire to enter my caveat against it in advance. 
To enumerate and describe all the modes in which men have 
pushed, or fought, or wormed their way by force or by fraud, 
by their own courage and wisdom or by the cowardice and 
folly of others, to supreme power, might furnish the theme 
of a political treatise such as I have no pretension to write ; 
for my present purpose it suffices if I can trace the magician’s 
progress in some savage and barbarous tribes from the rank 
of a sorcerer to the dignity of a king. The facts which I 
am about to lay before the reader seem to exhibit various 
steps of this development from simple conjuring up to 
Social im- conjuring compounded with despotism. 
s Let us begin by looking at the lowest race of men as to 
among the whom we possess comparatively full and accurate informa- 
a tion, the aborigines of Australia. These savages are ruled 
Australia. neither py chiefs nor kings. So far as their tribes can be 
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said to have a political constitution, it is a democracy or 
rather an oligarchy of old and influential men, who meet 
in council and decide on all measures of importance to the 
practical exclusion of the younger men. Their deliberative 
assembly answers to the senate of later times: if we had to 
coin a word for such a government of elders we might call it 
a gerontocracy. The elders who in aboriginal Australia thus 
meet and direct the affairs of their tribe appear to be for the 
most part the headmen of their respective totem clans. Now 
in Central Australia, where the desert nature of the country 
and the almost complete isolation from foreign influences 
have retarded progress and preserved the natives on the 
whole in their most primitive state, the headmen of the 
various totem clans are charged with the important task of 
performing magical ceremonies for the multiplication of the 
totems, and as the great majority of the totems are edible 
animals or plants, it follows that these men are commonly 
expected to provide the people with food by means of 
magic. Others have to make the rain to fall or to render 
other services to the community. In short, among the 
tribes of Central Australia the headmen are public magicians, 
Further, their most important function is to take charge of . 
the sacred storehouse, usually a cleft in the rocks or a hole in 
the ground, where are kept the holy stones and sticks (churinga) 
with which the souls of all the people, both living and dead, are 
apparently supposed to be ina manner bound up. Thus while 
the headmen have certain.y to perform what we should call 
civil duties, such as to inflict punishment for breaches of 
tribal custom, their principal functions are sacred or magical.” 
Again, in the tribes of South-Eastern Australia the head- Social im- 
man was often, sometimes invariably, a magician. Thus in Coen 
the southern Wiradjuri tribe the headman was always a among the 


e on ee borigi 
wizard or a medicine-man. There was one for each local orgoon 


Eastern 
Australia. 


1 The government of the western sg., 167 sg. 


islanders of Torres Straits is similar. 


See A. C. Haddon, in Reports of the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, Y. 263 sg. So, too, 
the Bantoc Igorot of the Philippines 
have no chiefs and are ruled by councils 
of old men. See A. E. Jenks, The 
Bantoc Igorot (Manila, 1905), pp. 32 


3 Spencer and Gillen, Mative Tribes 
of Central Australia, pp. 9-15, 154, 
159-205; id., Northern Tribes of 
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297, 309 sg., 316; A. W. Howitt, 
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Social im- division. He called the people togcther for the initiation 
—, ceremonies or to discuss matters of public importance.) In 
among the the Yerkla-mining tribe the medicine-men are the headmen ; 
aan! they are called Mobung-bai, from mobung, “ magic.” They 
Eastern decide disputes, arrange marriages, conduct the ceremonies 
Australia. Of initiation, and in certain circumstances settle the form- 
alities to be observed in ordeals of battle. “In fact, they 
wield authority in the tribe, and give orders where others 
only make requests.”? Again, in the Yuin tribe there was 
a headman for cach local division, and in order to be 
fitted for his office he had, among other qualifications, to be 
a medicine-man ; above all he must be able to perform 
magical feats at the initiation ceremonies. The greatest 
headman of all was he who on these occasions could bring 
up the largest number of things out of his inside In fact 
the budding statesman and king must be first and foremost 
a conjuror in the most literal sense of the word. Some 
forty or fifty years ago the principal headman of the Dieri 
tribe was a certain Jalina piramurana, who was known 
among the colonists as the Frenchman on account of his 
polished manners. He was not only a brave and skilful 
warrior, but also a powerful medicine-man, greatly feared by 
the neighbouring tribes, who sent him presents even from a 
distance of a hundred miles. He boasted of being the “tree 
of life,” for he was the head of a totem consisting of a 
particular sort of seed which forms at certain times the chief 
vegetable food of these tribes. His people spoke of him as 
the plant itself (sanyura) which yields the edible seed.‘ 
Again, an early writer on the tribes of South-Western 
Australia, near King George’s Sound, tells us that “the 
individuals who possess most influence are the mudgarradocks, 
or doctors. ... A mulgarradock is considered to possess 
the power of driving away wind or rain, as well as bringing 
down lightning or disease upon any ovjcct of their or others 
hatred,” and they also attempted to heal the sick. On the 


1 A. W. Howitt, of. cit. p. 303. who are also magicians see #4 pp, 

r ; - 301 sg., 302, 317. 
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whole, then, it is highly significant that in the most primitive 
society about which we are accurately informed it is especially 
the magicians or medicine-men who appear to have been in 
process of developing into chiefs. 

When we pass from Australia to New Guinea we find Social im- 
that, though the natives stand at a far higher level of culture m 
than the Australian aborigines, the constitution of society in New 
among them is still essentially democratic or oligarchic, and CU" 
chieftainship exists only in embryo. Thus Sir William 
MacGregor tells us that in British New Guinea no one has 
ever arisen wise enough, bold enough, and strong enough to 
become the despot even of a single district. “The nearest 
approach to this has been the very distant one of some 
person becoming a renowned wizard; but that has only 
resulted in levying a certain amount of blackmail.”’ To 
the same effect a Catholic missionary observes that in New 
Guinea the epu or sorcerers “are everywhere. They boast 
of their misdeeds; everybody fears them, everybody accuses 
them, and, after all, nothing positive is known of their secret 
practices. This cursed brood is as it were the soul of the 
Papuan life. Nothing happens without the sorccrer’s inter- 
vention: wars, marriages, diseases, deaths, expeditions, fish- 
ing, hunting, always and everywhere the sorcerer. . . . One 
thing is certain for them, and they do not regard it as an 
article of faith, but as a fact patent and indisputable, and 
that is the extraordinary power of the mepu; he is the master 
of life and of death. Hence it is only natural that they 
should fear him and obey him in everything and give him 
all that he asks for. The nepu is not a chief, but he domi- 
neers over the chiefs, and we may say that the true authority, 
the only effective influence in New Guinea, is that of the 
nepu. Nothing can resist him.”? We are told that in the 
Toaripi or Motumotu tribe of British New Guinea chiefs have 
not necessarily supernatural powers, but that a sorcerer is 
looked upon as a chief. Some years ago, for example, one 
man of the tribe was a chief because he was supposed to 
rule the sea, calming it or rousing it to fury at his pleasure. 
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Another owed his power to his skill in making the rain to 
fall, the sun to shine, and the plantations to bear fruit? It 
is believed that the chief of Mowat in British New Guinea, 
can affect the growth of crops for good or ill, and coax the 
turtle and dugong to come from all parts of the sea and 
allow themselves to be caught? At Bartle Bay in British 
New Guinea there are magicians (¢antwaga) who are expected 
to manage certain departments of nature for the good of 
the community by means of charms (pari) which are known 
only to them. One of these men, for example, works magic 
for rain, another for taro, another for wallaby, and another for 
fish. A magician who is believed to control an important 
department of nature may be the chief of his community. 
Thus the present chief of Wedau is a sorcerer who can make 
rain and raise or calm the winds. He is greatly respected 
by all and receives many presents? A chief of Kolem, on 
Finsch Harbour, in German New Guinea, enjoyed a great 
reputation as a magician ; it was supposed that he could make 
wind and storm, rain and sunshine, and visit his enemies 
with sickness and death.‘ 

Turning now to the natives of the Melanesian islands, 
which stretch in an immense quadrant of a circle round New 
Guinea and Australia on the east, we are told by Dr. Cod- 
rington that among these savages “as a matter of fact the 
power of chiefs has hitherto rested upon the belief in their 
supernatural power derived from the spirits or ghosts with 
which they had intercourse. As this belief has failed, in the 
Banks’ Islands for example some time ago, the position of 
a chief has tended to become obscure ; and as this belief is 
now being generally undermined a new kind of chief must 
needs arise, unless a time of anarchy is to begin.” Accord- 
ing to a native Melanesian account, the origin of the power 
of chiefs lies entirely in the belief that they have com- 
munication with mighty ghosts (¢mdalo), and wield that 


1 J. Chalmers, “ Toaripi,” Journal 3 C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxvii. of British New Guinea (Cambridge, 
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supernatural power (sana) whereby they can bring the 
influence of the ghosts to bear. Ifa chief imposed a fine, 
it was paid because the people universally dreaded his ghostly 
power, and firmly believed that he could inflict calamity 
and sickness upon such as resisted him. As soon as any 
considerable number of his people began to disbelieve in his 
influence with the ghosts, his power to levy fines was 
shaken.’ In Malo, one of the New Hebrides, the highest 
nobility consists of those persons who have sacrificed a 
thousand little pigs to the souls of their ancestors. No 
one ever resists a man of that exalted rank, because in him 
are supposed to dwell all the souls of the ancient chiefs 
and all the spirits who preside over the tribe? In the 
Northern New Hebrides the son does not inherit the chief- 
tainship, but he inherits, if his father can manage it, what 
gives him the chieftainship, namely, his father’s supernatural 
power, his charms, magical songs, stones and apparatus, and 
his knowledge of the way to approach spiritual beings? A 
chief in the island of Paramatta informed a European that 
he had the power of making rain, wind, storm, thunder and 
lightning, and dry weather. He exhibited as his magical 
instrument a piece of bamboo with some parti-coloured rags 
attached to it. In this bamboo, he said, were kept the 
devils of rain and wind, and when he commanded them to 
discharge their office or to lie still, they were obliged to obey, 
being his subjects and prisoners. When he had given his 
orders to these captive devils, the bamboo had to be fastened 
to the highest point of his house. In the Marshall Bennet 
Islands to the cast of New Guinea it was the duty of each 
chief of a clan to charm the gardens of his clan so as to 
make them productive. The charm consisted of turning up 
part of the soil with a long stick and muttering an appro- 
priate spell. Each special crop, such as yams, bananas, 
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sugar-cane, and coco-nuts, had its special kind of stick and 
its special spell.’ 

With regard to government among the Melanesians of 
New Britain or the Bismarck Archipelago, I may cite 
the evidence of an experienced missionary, the Rev. Dr. 
George Brown, who settled in the islands at a time when 
no other white man was living in the group, and who 
resided among the savage islanders for some five or six 
years. He says: “There was no government so called in 
New Britain except that form of jurisdiction or power 
represented by the secret societies and that exercised by 
chiefs, who were supposed to possess exceptional powers of 
sorcery and witchcraft. These powers were very real, 
owing, I think, principally to two reasons—one of which 
was that the men themselves thoroughly believed that they 
were the possessors of the powers which they claimed, and 
the other was that the people themselves believed that the 
men really possessed theni. There was indeed the title of 
chief (¢odaru) claimed and also given to them by the people ; 
but this was not the result of any election or necessarily by 
inheritance, it was simply that a certain man claimed to be 
the possessor of these powers and succeeded in convincing 
the people that he really possessed them.”? Again, Dr. 
Brown tells us that in New Britain “a ruling chief was 
always supposed to exercise priestly functions, that is, 
he professed to be in constant communication with the 
tebarans (spirits), and through their influence he was 
enabled to bring rain or sunshine, fair winds or foul 
ones, sickness or health, success or disaster in war, and 
generally to procure any blessing or curse for which the 
applicant was willing to pay a sufficient price. If his 
spells did not produce the desired effect he always had a 
plausible explanation ready, which was generally accepted 
as a sufficient excuse. I think much of the success which 
these men undoubtedly had was due to their keen observa- 
tions of natural phenomena, and to the effects of fear 
upon the people.” * 


1 C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians 2 G. Brown, D.D., Melanesians ana 
of New Guinea (Cambridge, 1910), p. Polynesians (London, 1910), p. 270. 
702. 3 Rev. G. Brown, of. cit. p. 429. 
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According to Dr. Turner, “The real gods at Tana Dr. Turner 
may be said to be the disease-makers. It is surprising °” ®° 


of 
how these men are dreaded, and how firm the belief is the magical 
that they have in their hands the power of life and death. {5 


There are rain-makers and thunder-makers, and fly and Tana 
mosquito-makers, and a host of other ‘sacred men,’ but the 
disease-makers are the most dreaded. It is believed that 
these men can create disease and death by burning what is 
called zahak. Nahak, means rubbish, but principally refuse 
of food. Everything of the kind they bury or throw into 
the sea, lest the disease-makers should get hold of it. These 
fellows are always about, and consider it their special business 
to pick up and burn, with certain formalities, anything in the 
nahak \ine which comes in their way. If a disease-maker 
sees the skin of a banana, for instance, he picks it up, wraps 
it in a leaf, and wears it all day hanging round his neck. 
The people stare as they see him go along, and say to 
each other, ‘He has got something; he will do for some- 
body by-and-by at night.’ In the evening he scrapes some 
bark off a tree, mixes it up with the banana skin, rolls all up 
tightly in a leaf in the form of a cigar, and then puts the one 
end close enough to the fire to cause it to singe, and smoulder, ` 
and burn away very gradually. Presently he hears a shell 
blowing. ‘There,’ he says to his friends, ‘there it is; that 
is the man whose rubbish I am now burning, he is ill; let 
us stop burning, and see what they bring in the morning.’ 
When a person is taken ill he believes that it is occasioned 
by some one burning his rubbish. Instead of thinking about 
medicine, he calls some one to blow a shell, a large conch or 
other shell, which, when perforated and blown, can be heard 
two or three miles off. The meaning of it is to implore the 
person who is supposed to be burning the sick man’s rubbish 
and causing all the pain to stop burning ; and it is a promise 
as well that a present will be taken in the morning. The 
greater the pain the more they blow the shell, and when the 
pain abates they cease, supposing that the disease-maker has 
been kind enough to stop burning.” Night after night the 
silence is broken by the dismal too-too-tooing of these shells; 
and in the morning the friends of the sufferer repair to the 
disease-maker with presents of pigs, mats, hatchets, beads. 
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whales’ teeth, or such like things.’ Thus these sorcerers 
attain to a position of immense power and influence and 
acquire wealth by purely maleficent magic; it is not by the 
imaginary benefits which they confer on the community, but 
by the imaginary evils which they inflict on individuals, that 
they climb the steps of a throne or the ladder that leads to 
heaven ; for according to Dr. Turner these rascals are on 
the highroad to divinity. The process which they employ 
to accomplish their ends is a simple application of the 
principles of contagious magic: whatever has once been in 
contact with a person remains in sympathetic connexion 
with him always, and harm done to it is therefore harm 
done to him. Side by side with the evil which this super- 
stition produces, on the one hand by inspiring men with 
baseless terrors, and on the other by leading them to neglect 
effectual remedies for real evils, we must recognise the benefit 
which it incidentally confers on society by causing people to 
clear away and destroy the refuse of their food and other 
rubbish, which if suffered to accumulate about their dwell- 
ings might, by polluting the atmosphere, prove a real, not 
an imaginary source of disease. In practice, cleanliness 
based on motives of superstition may be just as effective 
for the preservation of health as if it were founded on the 
best-ascertained principles of sanitary science.’ 
Evolution Still rising in the scale of culture we come to Africa, 
Ringe outor Where both the chieftainship and the kingship are fully 
magicians, developed ; and here the evidence for the evolution of the 
on chief out of the magician, and especially out of the rain- 
meee. in maker, is comparatively plentiful. Thus among the Wam- 
Power of DUgWe, a Bantu people of East Africa, the original form of 
magicians government was a family republic, but the enormous power 
among the of the sorcerers, transmitted by inheritance, soon raised them 


Wampbug- 
we,Wata- to the rank of petty lords or chiefs. Of the three chiefs 


ee living in the country in 1894 two were much dreaded as 
ae magicians, and the wealth of cattle they possessed came to 
them almost wholly in the shape of presents bestowed for 
their services in that capacity. Their principal art was that 
of rain-making The chiefs of the Wataturu, another 


1 G. Turner, Samoa, pp. 320-322. 3 O. Baumann, Durch Massatland 
4 See above, p. 175. sur Nilquelle (Berlin, 1894), pp. 187 sg. 
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people of East Africa, are said to be nothing but sorcerers 
destitute of any direct political influence? Again, among 

the Wagogo of German East Africa the main power of the 
chiefs, we are told, is derived from their art of rain-making. 

[f a chief cannot make rain himself, he must procure it from 

some one who can? Again, in the powerful Masai nation Among the 
of the same region the medicine-men are not uncommonly m= 
the chiefs, and the supreme chief of the race is almost chief is 
invariably a powerful medicine-man. These Lazbon, as they ani 
are called, are priests as well as doctors, skilled in interpret- medicine- 
ing omens and dreams, in averting ill-luck, and in making ™™ 
rain.® The head chief or medicine-man, who has been 
called the Masai pope,* is expected not only to make rain, 

but to repel and destroy the enemies of the Masai in war 

by his magic art The following is Captain Merker’s 
account of the Masai pope: “The most prominent clan of 

the whole Masai people is the Ex gidon, because to it belong 

not only the family of the chief (o? ozbonz), but also the family 

of the magicians. The designation chief is, strictly speaking, 

not quite correct, since the chief (ol oibonť) does not govern 
directly and exercises no real administrative function. He 

rules only indirectly ; the firm belief of his subjects in his 
prophetic gifts and in his supernatural power of sorcery gives 

him an influence on the destinies of the people. Despotism 

and cruelty, such as we find among all negro rulers, are alien 

to him. He is not so much a ruler as a national saint or 
patriarch. The people speak of his sacred person with shy 

awe, and no man dares to appear before this mighty person- 

age without being summoned. The aim of his policy is to 

unite and strengthen the Masai. While he allows free play 

to the predatory instincts of the warriors in raids on other 
tribes, he guards his own people from the scourge of civil 

war, to which the ceaseless quarrels of the various districts 

with each other would otherwise continually give occasion. 

This influence of his is rendered possible by the belief that 


1 O. Baumann, of. cit. p. 173. Protectorate (London, 1902), ii. 830. 

2 H. Cole, “ Notes on the Wagogo 4 O. Baumann, Durch Massailand 
of German East Africa,” Journal of sur Nilquelle, p. 164. 
the Anthropological Institute, xxxii. 6 Baron C. C. von der Decken, 
(1902) p. 321. Reisen in Ost-Afrika, ii. (Leipsic and 


3 Sir Harry Johnston, The Uganda Heidelberg, 1871) p. 24. 
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victory can only be achieved through the secret power of the 
war-medicine which none but he can compound, and that 
defeat would infallibly follow if he were to predict it. 
Neither he nor his nearest relatives march with the army 
to war. He supplies remedies, generally in the shape of 
magical medicines, for plagues and sicknesses, and he 
appoints festivals of prayer in honour of the Masai god 
’Ng at. He delivers his predictions by means of an oracular 
game like the telling of beads.”' And just as Samson’s 
miraculous strength went from him when his hair was 
shorn, so it is believed that the head chief of the Masai 
would lose his supernatural powers if his chin were shaved.’ 
According to one writer, the Masai pope has never more 
than one eye: the father knocks out his son’s eye in order 
to qualify him for the holy office.’ 
Among the Among the Nandi of British East Africa “the Orkozyot, 
See or principal medicine man, holds precisely the same position 
Africathe as the Masai O/-orboni, that is to say, he is supreme chief of 
a the whole race.” He is a diviner, and foretells the future 
manisthe by casting stones, inspecting entrails, interpreting dreams, 
chef and prophesying when he is drunk. The Nandi believe 
implicitly in his powers. He tells them when to begin 
planting their crops: in time of drought he procures rain for 
them either directly or by means of the rainmakers: he 
makes women and cattle fruitful; and no war-party can 
expect to be successful if he has not approved of the foray. 
His office is hereditary and his person is usually regarded 
as absolutely sacred. Nobody may approach him with 
weapons in his hand or speak in his presence unless the 
great man addresses him; and it is most important that 
nobody should touch his head, else it is feared that his 
powers of divination and so forth would depart from him. 
However, one of these sacred pontiffs was clubbed to death, 
being held responsible for several public calamities, to wit, 
famine, sickness, and defeat in war. The Suk and Turkana, 
1 M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, (Oxford, 1905), pp. 324-330. 
banii Biche a A B Bhesa 3 O. Baumann, Durch Massailana 
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two other peoples of British East Africa, distinguish between 
their chiefs and their medicine-men, who wield great power ; 
but very often the medicine-man is a chief by virtue of his 
skill in medicine or the occult arts. 

Again, among the tribes of the Upper Nile the medicine- Rain- 
men are generally the chiefs? Their authority rests above Makers 
all upon their supposed power of making rain, for “rain is among the 
the one thing which matters to the people in those districts, oa 
as if it does not come down at the right time it means untold Nile. 
hardships for the community. It is therefore small wonder 
that men more cunning than their fellows should arrogate to 
themselves the power of producing it, or that having gained 
such a reputation, they should trade on the credulity of their 
simpler neighbours.” Hence “most of the chiefs of these 
tribes are rainmakers, and enjoy a popularity in proportion 
to their powers to give rain to their people at the proper 
season. . . . Rain-making chiefs always build their villages 
on the slopes of a fairly high hill, as they no doubt know 
that the hills attract the clouds, and that they are, therefore, 
fairly safe in their weather forecasts.” Each of these rain- 
makers has a number of rain-stones, such as rock-crystal, 
aventurine, and amethyst, which he keeps in a pot. When 
he wishes to produce rain he plunges the stones in water, 
and taking in his hand a peeled cane, which is split at the 
top, he beckons with it to the clouds to come or waves them 
away in the way they should go, muttering an incantation 
the while. Or he pours water and the entrails of a sheep or 
goat into a hoilow in a stone and then sprinkles the water 
towards the sky. Though the chief acquires wealth by the 
exercise of his supposed magical powers, he often, perhaps 
generally, comes to a violent end; for in time of drought 
the angry people assemble and kill him, believing that it is 
he who prevents the rain from falling. Yet the office is 
usually hereditary and passes from father to son. Among 
the tribes which cherish these beliefs and observe these 
customs are the Latuka, Bari, Laluba, and Lokoiya® Thus, 


1 Sir H. Johnston, The Uganda Pro- making Chiefs, the Gondokoro District, 
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for example, with regard to the Latuka we are told that 
“amongst the most important but also the most dangerous 
occupations of the greater chiefs is the procuring of rain 
for their country. Almost all the greater chiefs enjoy the 
reputation of being rainmakers, and the requisite knowledge 
usually passes by inheritance from father to son. However, 
there are also here and there among the natives persons who, 
without being chiefs, busy themselves with rain-making. If 
there has been no rain in a district for a long time and the 
people wish to attract it for the sake of the sowing, they 
apply to their chief, bringing him a present of sheep, goats, 
or, in urgent cases, cattle or a girl, and if the present seems 
to him sufficient he promises to furnish rain; but if it appears 
to him too little he asks for more. If some days pass 
without rain, it gives the magician an opportunity for 
claiming fresh presents, on the ground that the smallness of 
the offered gifts hinders the coming of the rain.” When the 
cupidity of the rain-maker is satisfied, he goes to work in the 
usual way, pouring water over two flat stones, one called the 
male and the other the female, till they are covered toa 
depth of three inches. The “male” stone is a common 
white quartz; the “female” is brownish. If still no rain 
falls, he makes a smoky fire in the open with certain herbs, 
and if the smoke mounts straight up, rainis near. Although 
an unsuccessful rain-maker is often banished or killed, his 
son always succeeds him in the dignity? Amongst the 
Bari the procedure of the rain-making chief to draw down 
the water of heaven is somewhat elaborate. He has many 
rain-stones, consisting of rock crystal and pink and green 
granite. These are deposited in the hollows of some twenty 
slabs of gneiss, and across the hollows are laid numerous iron 
rods of various shapes and sizes. When rain is to be made, 
these iron rods are set up in a perpendicular position, and 
water is poured on the crystals and stones. Then the rain- 
maker takes up the stones one by one and oils them, praying 
to his dead father to send the rain. One of the iron rods is 


Brun-Rollet, Le Nil Blanc et le Soudan (October, 1905), pp. 15-21. 
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provided with a hook, and another is a two-headed spear. 
With the hook the rain-maker hooks and attracts the rain- 
clouds ; with the two-headed spear he attacks and drives 
them away. In this procedure the prayer to the dead 
ancestor is religious, while the rest of the ceremony is 
magical. Thus, as so often happens, the savage seeks to 
compass his object by combining magic with religion. The 
logical inconsistency does not trouble him, provided he 
attains his end. Further, the rain-maker chief of the Bari is 
supposed to be able to make women fruitful. For this 
purpose he takes an iron rod with a hollow bulb at each end, 
in which are small stones. Grasping the rod by the middle 
he shakes it over the would-be mother, rattling the stones 
and muttering an incantation.’ 

Again, among the Bongo, a tribe of the same region, the Magical 
influence of the chiefs is said to rest in great part on a Powers of 


chiefs 
belief in their magical powers; for the chief is credited with among the 


the knowledge of certain roots, which are the only means of B0789 and 
communicating with the dangerous spirits of whose mis- 
chievous pranks the Bongo stand in great fear? In the 
Dinka or Denka nation, to the north-east of the Bongo, 
men who are supposed to be in close communication 
with spirits pass for omnipotent; it is believed that they 
make rain, conjure away all calamities, foresee the future, 
exorcise evil spirits, know all that goes on even at a 
distance, have the wild beasts in their service, and can 
call down every kind of disaster on their enemies. One 
of these men became the richest and most esteemed chief 
of the Kié tribe through his skill in ventriloquism. He 
kept a cage from which the roars of imaginary lions and the 
howls of imaginary hyaenas were heard to proceed ; and he 
gave out that these beasts guarded his house and were 
ready at his bidding to rush forth on his enemies. The 
dread which he infused into the tribe and its neighbours was 
_ incredible ; from all sides oxen were sent to him as presents, 
so that his herds were the most numerous in the country. 
- Another of these conjurers in the Tui¢ tribe had a real tame 
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lion and four real fat snakes, which slept in front of his door, 
to the great awe of the natives, who could only attribute the 
pacific demeanour of these ferocious animals to sorcery.’ 
But it does not appear that the real lion inspired nearly 
so much terror as the imaginary one; from which we 
may perhaps infer that among these people ventriloquism 
is a more solid basis of political power even than lion- 
taming. 

In Central Africa, again, the Lendu tribe, to the west of 
Lake Albert, firmly believe that certain people possess 
the power of making rain. Among them the rain-maker 
either is a chief or almost invariably becomes one? The 
Banyoro also have a great respect for the dispensers of rain, 
whom they load with a profusion of gifts. The great dis- 
penser, he who has absolute and uncontrollable power over 
the rain, is the king; but he can depute his power to other 
persons, so that the benefit may be distributed and the 
heavenly water laid on over the various parts of the kingdom.’ 
A Catholic missionary observes that “a superstition common 
to the different peoples of equatorial Africa attributes to the 
petty kings of the country the exclusive power of making the 
rain to fall; in extreme cases the power is ascribed to certain 
kings more privileged than the rest, such as those of Huilla, 
Humbé, Varé, Libebé, and others. These kings profit by 
the superstition in order to draw to themselves many 
presents of cattle; for the rain must fall after the sacrifice 
of an ox, and if it tarries, the king, who is never at a loss 
for excuses to extricate himself from the scrape, will ascribe 
the failure to the defects of the victim, and will seize the 
pretext to claim more cattle.”* Among the Ba-Yaka, a 
tribe of the Kasai district in the Congo Free State, 
magicians are exempt from justice, and the chief is the 
principal magician ;° and among the Ba-Yanzi, another 
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tribe of the same district, there is, or was a few years 
ago, a chief who passed for the greatest magıcian in the 
country.! 

In Western as well as in Eastern and Central Africa we Medicine- 
meet with the same union of chiefly with magical functions. (ct. 4, 
Thus in the Fan tribe the strict distinction between chief Western 
and medicine-man does not exist. The chief is also a^f 
medicine-man and a smith to boot; for the Fans esteem 
the smith’s craft sacred, and none but chiefs may meddle 
with it? The chiefs of the Ossidinge district in the 
Cameroons have as such very little influence over their 
subjects ; but ifthe chief happens to be also the fetish-priest, 
as he generally is among the Ekois, he has not only powerful 
influence in all fetish matters (and most of the vital interests 
of the people are bound up with fetish worship), but he also 
enjoys great authority in general? A few years ago the 
head chief of Etatin on the Cross River, in Southern Nigeria, 
was an old man whom the people had compelled to take 
office in order that he should look after the fetishes or 
jujus and work magic for the benefit of the community. In 
accordance with an old custom, which is binding on the head 
chief, he was never allowed to leave his compound, that is, 
the enclosure in which his house stands. He gave the 
following account of himself to an English official, who paid 
him a visit: “I have been shut up ten years, but, being an 
old man, I don’t miss my freedom. I am the oldest man of 
the town, and they keep me here to look after the jujus, and 
to conduct the rites celebrated when women are about to 
give birth to children, and other ceremonies of the same 
kind. By the observance and performance of these cere- 
monies, I bring game to the hunter, cause the yam crop 
to be good, bring fish to the fisherman, and make rain 
to fall. So they bring me meat, yams, fish, etc. To 
make rain, I drink water, and squirt it out, and pray 
to our big deities. If I were to go outside this com- 
pound, I should fall down dead on returning to this hut. 


1 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ‘On 20. Lenz, Skizzen aus Westafrika 
the Ethnology of the South-Western (Berlin, 1878), p. 87. 


Congo Free State,” Journal of the R. 3 A. Mansfeld, Urwald-Dokumente, 
Anthropological Institute, xxxvii. (1907) Vier Jahre unter den Crossflussnegern 
pp 140. Kameruns (Berlin, 1908), p. 161. 
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My wives cut my hair and nails, and take great care of 
the parings.” ` 

As to the reiation between the offices of chief and rain- 
maker in South Africa a well-informed writer observes: “In 
very old days the chief was the great Rain-maker of the 
tribe. Some chiefs allowed no one else to compete with 
them, lest a successful Rain-maker should be chosen as chief. 
There was also another reason: the Rain-maker was sure to 
become a rich man if he gained a great reputation, and it 
would manifestly never do for the chief to allow any one to 
be too rich. The Rain-maker exerts tremendous control 
over the people, and so it would be most important to keep 
this function connected with royalty. Tradition always 
places the power of making rain as the fundamental glory of 
ancient chiefs and heroes, and it seems probable that it may 
have been the origin of chieftainship. The man who made 
the rain would naturally become the chief. In the same 
way Chaka [the famous Zulu despot] used to declare that he 
was the only diviner in the country, for if he allowed rivals 
his life would be insecure.” These South African rain- 
makers smear themselves with mud and sacrifice oxen as an 
essential part of the charm; almost everything is thought 
to turn on the colour of the beasts. Thus Umbandine, the 
old king of the Swazies, had huge herds of cattle of a 
peculiar colour, which was particularly well adapted for the 
production of rain. Hence deputations came to him from 
distant tribes praying and bribing him to make rain by the 
sacrifice of his cattle; and he used to threaten to “bind up 
the sky” if they did not satisfy his demands. The power 


1 Ch. Partridge, Cross River Natives 
(London, 1905), pp. 201 sg. The 
care taken of the chiefs cut hair 
and nails is a precaution against the 
magical use that might be made of 
them by his enemies. See 7e 
Golden Bough, Second Edition, i. 
375 599. 

3 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir 
(London, 1904), p. 114. ‘* The chief 
collects to himself all medicines of 
known power; each doctor has his 
own special medicine or medicines, and 
treats some special form of disease, and 


the knowledge of such medicines is 
transmitted as a portion of the inherit- 
ance to the eldest son. When a chief 
hears that any doctor has proved suc- 
cessful in treating some case where 
others have failed, he calls him and 
demands the medicine, which is given 
up to him. Thus the chief becomes 
the great medicine-man of his tribe, and 
the ultimate reference is to him. If 
he fail, the case is given up as in- 
curable” (H. Callaway, Religious Sys- 
tem of the Amasulu, part iv. pp. 419 
$9., note). The medicines here referred 
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which by this means he wielded was enormous.! Similarly 
Mablaan, a chief of the Bawenda, in the north-eastern corner 
of the Transvaal, enjoyed a wide reputation and was revered 
beyond the limits of his own tribe because he was credited 
with the power of rain-making, “a greater power in the eyes 
of natives than that of the assegai.” Hence he was con- 
stantly importuned by other chiefs to exercise his power and 
received valuable presents of girls, oxen, and red and green 
beads as inducements to turn on the heavenly water-tap.? 

Among the Matabeles of South Africa the witch-doctors Power 
are supposed to be on speaking terms with spirits, and their me 
influence is described as tremendous; in the time of King among the 

Lo Bengula some years ago “ their power was as great as, if M*Pel** 

not greater than, the king’s.”* Similarly speaking of the 
' South African tribes in general, Dr. Moffat says that “the 
| rain-maker is in the estimation of the people no mean 

personage, possessing an influence over the minds of the 

people superior even to that of the king, who is likewise 

compelled to yield to the dictates of this arch-official.”‘ 

In Matabeleland the rainy season falls in November, Decem- 

ber, January, and February. For several weeks before the . 
| rain sets in, the clouds gather in heavy banks, dark and 
| lowering. Then the king is busy with his magicians com- 
pounding potions of wondrous strength to make the labour- 
| ing clouds discharge their pent-up burden on the thirsty earth. 

He may be seen gazing at every black cloud, for his people 

flock from all parts to beg rain from him, “ their rain-maker,” 

l for their parched fields ; and they thank and praise him when 

a heavy rain has fallen.’ A letter dated from Bulawayo, The king 

© the twenticth of November 1880, records that Lo Bengula, ma 


king of the Matabeles, “arrived yesterday evening at his = a 


kraal of ‘the White Rocks.’ 
rain to his people. 


to are probably for the most part magical 
rather than medicinal in our sense of 
the term. 

ì Dudley Kidd, of. eñt. p. 115. 

3 Ww. Grant, ‘* Magato and his 
Tribe,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxxv. (1905) p. 267. 

3 L. Decle, Three Years in Savage 
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Africa (London, 1898), p. 154. 

4 R. Moffat, Missionary Labours 
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don, 1842), p. 306. 
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and the good season’ in all senses of the word. Now 
Lo Bengula had chosen well the day and the hour, for it 
was in the midst of a tremendous storm that the king made 
his solemn entrance into his capital.” “You must know 
that the arrival of the king and of the rain gives rise every 
year to a little festival For the rain is the great benefit 
conferred by the king, the pledge of future harvests and of 
plenty, after eight months of desolating drought.” To bring 
down the needed showers the king of the Matabeles boils a 
magic hell-broth in a cauldron, which sends up volumes 
of steam to the blue sky. But to make assurance doubly sure, 
he has recourse to religion as well as to magic; for he 
sacrifices twelve black oxen to the spirits of his fathers, and 
prays to them: “O great spirits of my father and grandfather, 
I thank you for having granted last year to my people more 
wheat than to our enemies the Mashonas. This year also, 
in gratitude for the twelve black oxen which I am about to 
dedicate to you, make us to be the best-fed and the strongest 
people in the world!”? Thus the king of the Matabeles 
acts not only as a magician but as a priest, for he prays and 
sacrifices to the spirits of his forefathers. 

The foregoing evidence renders it probable that in Africa 
the king has often been developed out of the public magician, 
and especially out of the rain-maker. The unbounded fear 
which the magician inspires and the wealth which he amasses 
in the exercise of his profession may both be supposed to 
have contributed to his promotion. But if the career of a 
magician and especially of a rain-maker offers great rewards 
to the successful practitioner of the art, it is beset with many 
pitfalls into which the unskilful or unlucky artist may fall. 
The position of the public sorcerer is indeed a very pre- 
carious one; for where the people firmly believe that he has 
it in his power to make the rain to fall, the sun to shine, and 
the fruits of the earth to grow, they naturally impute drought 
and dearth to his culpable negligence or wilful obstinacy, 
and they punish him accordingly. We have seen that in 
Africa the chief who fails to procure rain is often exiled or 
killed? Examples of such punishments could be multiplied. 


t Father C. Croonenberghs, in liii. (1881) pp. 262 sg., 267 sẹ. 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 2 See above, pp. 344. 345, 346 
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Thus, in some parts of West Africa, when prayers and 
offerings presented to the king have failed to procure 
rain, his subjects bind him with ropes and take him by 
force to the grave of his forefathers that he may obtain 
from them the needed rain? The Banjars in West Africa 
ascribe to their king the power of causing rain or fine weather. 
So long as the weather is fine they load him with presents 
of grain and cattle. But if long drought or rain threatens 
to spoil the crops, they insult and beat him till the weather 
changes.? When the harvest fails or the surf on the coast is 
too heavy to allow of fishing, the people of Loango accuse 
their king of a “bad heart” and depose him.’ On the 
Grain Coast the high priest or fetish king, who bears the 
title of Bodio, is responsible for the health of the community, 
the fertility of the earth, and the abundance of fish in the 
sea and rivers; and if the country suffers in any of these 
respects the Bodio is deposed from his office‘ In 
Ussukuma, a great district on the southern bank of the 
Victoria Nyanza, “the rain and locust question is part and 
parcel of the Sultan’s government. He, too, must know 
how to make rain and drive away the locusts. If he and 
his medicine-men are unable to accomplish this, his whole 
existence is at stake in times of distres. On a certain 
occasion, when the rain so greatly desired by the people 
did not come, the Sultan was simply driven out (in Ututwa, 
near Nassa). The people, in fact, hold that rulers must have 
power over Nature and her phenomena.” Again, we are told 
of the natives of the Nyanza region generally that “they are 
persuaded that rain only falls as a result of magic, and the 
important duty of causing it to descend devolves on the 
chief of the tribe. If rain does not come at the proper 
time, everybody complains. More than one petty king has 
been banished his country because of drought.” Similarly 
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among the Antimores of Madagascar the chiefs are held 
responsible for the operation of the laws of nature. Hence 
if the land is smitten with a blight or devastated by clouds 
of locusts, if the cows yield little milk, or fatal epidemics 
rage among the people, the chief is not only deposed but 
stripped of his property and banished, because they say that 
under a good chief such things ought not to happen.’ 
So, too, of the Antaimorona we read that “although the 
chiefs of this tribe are chosen by the people, during their 
tenure of power they enjoy a respect which borders on 
adoration ; but if a crop of rice fails or any other calamity 
happens, they are immediately deposed, sometimes even 
killed; and yet their successor is always chosen from the 
family.”? Among the Latukas of the Upper Nile, when 
the crops are withering in the fields and all the efforts 
of the chief to bring down rain have proved fruitless, the 
people commonly attack him by night, rob him of all he 
possesses, and drive him away. But often they kill him.’ 
In many other parts of the world kings have been 
expected to regulate the course of nature for the good of 
their people and have been punished if they failed to do so. 
It appears that the Scythians, when food was scarce, used 
to put their king in bonds.“ In ancient Egypt the 
sacred kings were blamed for the failure of the crops, but 
the sacred beasts were also held responsible for the 
course of nature. When pestilence and other calamities 
had fallen on the land, in consequence of a long and 
severe drought, the priests took the animals by night 
and threatened them, but if the evil did not abate they 
slew the beasts. On the coral island of Niué or Savage 
Island, in the South Pacific, there formerly reigned a line 
of kings. But as the kings were also high priests, and 


1 D’Unienville, Statistigue de DIle 4 Schol. on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Maurice (Paris, 1838) iii. 285 sg. Argon. ii. 1248 xal ‘Hpbdwpos tévws 


3 A. van Gennep, Tabou et Tott- 
misme à Madagascar (Paris, 1904), p. 
118, quoting Leguével de Lacombe, 
Voyage à Madagascar (Paris, 1840), i. 
229 sg. Probably the Antimoirona are 
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Afrika (Berlin, 1894), op. 779 sg. 
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were supposed to make the food grow, the people became 
angry with them in times of scarcity and killed them; 
till at last, as one after another was killed, no one would be 
king, and the monarchy came to an end.’ Ancient Chinese 
writers inform us that in Corea the blame was laid on the 
king whenever too much or too little rain fell and the crops 
did not ripen. Some said that he must be deposed, others 
that he must be slain? The Chinese emperor himself is 
deemed responsible if the drought is at all severe, and 
many are the self-condemnatory edicts on this subject 
published in the pages of the venerable Peking Gazette. 
In extreme cases the emperor, clad in humble vestments, 
sacrifices to heaven and implores its protection? So, 
too, the kings of Tonquin used to take blame to them- 
selves when the country was visited by such calamities 
as scanty harvests, dearth, floods, destructive hurricanes 
and cholera. On these occasions the monarch would 
sometimes publicly confess his guilt and impose on 
himself a penance as a means of appeasing the wrath of 
Heaven.‘ In former days it sometimes happened that when 
the country suffered from drought and dearth the king of 
Tonquin was obliged to change his name in the hope that 
this would turn the weather to rain. But if the drought 
continued even after the change of name the people would 
sometimes resort to stronger measures and transfer the title 
of king from the legitimatc monarch to his brother, son, or 
other near relation. 

Among the American Indians the furthest advance 
towards civilisation was made under the monarchical and 
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theocratic governments of Mexico and Peru; but we know 
too little of the early history of these countries to say 
whether the predecessors of their deified kings were medicine- 
men or not. Perhaps a trace of such a succession may be 
detected in the oath which the Mexican kings took when 
they mounted the throne: they swore that they would make 
the sun to shine, the clouds to give rain, the rivers to flow, 
and the earth to bring forth fruits in abundance.’ Certainly, 
in aboriginal America the sorcerer or medicine - man, 
surrounded by a halo of mystery and an atmosphere of awe, 
was a personage of great influence and importance, and he 
may well have developed into a chief or king in many 
tribes, though positive evidence of such a development 
appears to be lacking. Thus Catlin tells us that in North 
America the medicine-men “are valued as dignitaries in the 
tribe, and the greatest respect is paid to them by the whole 
community ; not only for their skill in their materia medica, 
but more especially for their tact in magic and mysteries, in 
which they all deal to a very great extent. . . . In all tribes 
their doctors are conjurors—are magicians—are sooth-sayers, 
and I had like to have said high-priests, inasmuch as they 
superintend and conduct all their religious ceremonies ; they 
are looked upon by all as oracles of the nation. In all 
councils of war and peace, they have a seat with the chiefs, 
are regularly consulted before any public step is taken, and 
the greatest deference and respect is paid to their opinions.” ? 
Among the Loucheux of North-West America each band is 
“headed by a chief and one or more medicine-men. The 
latter, however, do not possess any secular power as chiefs, 
but they acquire an authority by shamanism to which even 
the chiefs themselves are subject.” “The Loucheux are 
very superstitious, and place implicit faith in the pretended 
incantations of their medicine-men, for whom they entertain 
great fear... . The power of the medicine-men is very 
great, and they use every means they can to increase it by 
working on the fears and credulity of the people. Their 
influence exceeds even that of the chiefs. The power of the 


1 H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races and Conditions of the North American 
of the Pacific States, ii. 146. Indians 4 (London, 1844), i. 40 sg. 
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latter consists in the quantity of beads they possess, their power of 
wealth and the means it affords them to work ill to those to medicine- 
whom they may be evil-disposed ; while the power of the iti 
medicine-man consists in the harm they believe he is able to ie ae 
do by shamanism, should they happen to displease him in Indians. 
any way. It is when sickness prevails that the conjuror 

rules supreme ; it is then that he fills his bead bags and 
increases his riches”! Amongst the Tinneh Indians of the 

same region “the social standing of a medicine-man is, on 

the whole, a desirable one; but it has also its drawbacks 

and its dark side. The medicine-man is decidedly influential 
among his fellow savages. He is consulted and listened to, 

on account of the superior knowledge imparted to him by 

the spirits. He is feared, on account of his power to do 

evil, viz. to cause the death of a person, to ruin his under- 
takings, to render him unsuccessful in the hunt by driving 
away the game from his path, to cause the loss of his 
property, of his strength, of his health, of his faculties, etc. 

The medicine-man is rich, because his services, when 
summoned, or even when accepted though uncalled for, are 
generously remuncrated. He is respected on account of | 
his continual intercourse with the supernatural world. His 
words, when said in a peculiar low tone, with a momentary 

glow in the eyes, which [he] seems able to control at will, or 
when uttered during his sleep (real or feigned) are taken as 
oracles, as the very words of the spirit. In short, for these 
tribes who have no chiefs, no religion, no medical knowledge, 

he is the nearest approach to a chief, a priest, and a 
physician.”? Similarly in California “the shaman was, and 

still is, perhaps the most important individual among the 
Maidu. In the absence of any definite system of govern- 
ment, the word of a shaman has great weight: as a class 

they are regarded with much awe, and as a rule are obeyed 


much more than the chief.” ® 
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of a secret society the most noted Maidu shaman of each 
district was supposed to make rain when it was needed, to 
ensure a good crop of edible acorns and a plentiful supply 
of salmon, and to drive away evil spirits, disease, and 
epidemics from the village. Further, it was his business to 
inflict disease and death on hostile villages, which he did 
by burning certain roots and blowing the smoke towards the 
doomed village, while he said, “Over there, over there, not 
here! To the other place! Do not come back this way. 
We are good. Make those people sick. Kill them, they 
are bad people”? Among the Yokuts, another tribe of 
Californian Indians, the rain-makers exercised great influence. 
One of them by his insinuating address, eloquence, and 
jugglery spread his fame to a distance of two hundred 
miles, and cunningly availed himself of two years of drought 
to levy contributions far and wide from the trembling Indians, 
who attributed to his magic the fall of the rain? In the 
same tribe the wizards drew large profits from the rattle- 
snake dance which they danced every spring, capering about 
with rattlesnakes twined round their arms; for after this ex- 
hibition many simpletons paid them for complete immunity 
from snake-bites, which the wizards were believed able to 
grant for a year.’ 

In South America also the magicians or medicine-men 
seem to have been on the highroad to chieftainship or 
kingship. One of the earliest settlers on the coast of 
Brazil, the Frenchman Thevet, reports that the Indians 
“hold these pages (or medicine-men) in such honour and 
reverence that they adore, or rather idolise them. You 
may see the common folk go to meet them, prostrate them- 
selves, and pray to them, saying, ‘Grant that I be not ill, 
that I do not die, neither I nor my children,’ or some 
such request. And he answers, ‘You shall not die, you 
shall not be ill,’ and such like replies. , But sometimes if 
it happens that these pages do not tell the truth, and things 
turn out otherwise than they predicted, the people make ne 
scruple of killing them as unworthy of the title and dignity 


} Roland B. Dixon, of. cit. pp. 328, (Washington, 1877), pp. 372 sg. 
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of pages”! The Indians of Brazil, says a modern writer 
who knew them well, “have no priests but only magicians, 
who at the same time use medical help and exorcism in 
Order to exert influence over the superstition and the dread 
of spirits felt by the rude multitude. We may perfectly 
compare them with the shamans of the north-eastern Asiatic 
peoples. But like the shamans they are not mere magicians, 
fetish-men, soothsayers, interpreters of dreams, visionaries, 
and casters-out of devils; their activity has also a political 
character in so far as they influence the decisions of the 
leaders and of the community in public business, and exert a 
certain authority, more than anybody else, as judges, sureties, 
and witnesses in private affairs.”? Among the Lengua Indians 
of the Gran Chaco every clan has its cazique or chief, but 
he possesses little authority. In virtue of his office he has 
to make many presents, so he seldom grows rich and is 
generally more shabbily clad than any of his subjects. “As 
a matter of fact the magician is the man who has most 
power in his hands, and he is accustomed to receive presents 
instead of to give them.” It is the magician’s duty to bring 
down misfortune and plagues on the enemies of his tribe, 
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and to guard his own people against hostile magic. For ` 


these services he is well paid and by them he acquires a 
position of great influence and authority.2 Among the 
Indians of Guiana also the magician or medicine-man (prat, 
peatman) is a personage of great importance. By his magic 
art he alone, it is believed, can counteract the machinations 
of the great host of evil spirits, to which these savages attri- 
bute all the ills of life. It is almost impossible, we are told, 
to overestimate the dreadful sense of constant and unavoid- 
able danger in which the Indian would live were it not for 
his trust in the protecting power of the magician. Every 
village has one such spiritual guardian, who is physician, 
priest, and magician in one. His influence is immense. 
No Indian dare refuse him anything he takes a fancy to, 


1 F. A. Thevet, Les Singularites (Leipsic, 1867), p. 76. 
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from a trifle of food up to a man’s wife. Hence these 
cunning fellows live in idleness on the fat of the land and 
acquire a large harem ; their houses are commonly full of 
women who serve ‘^em in the capacity of beasts of burden 
as well as of wives, plodding wearily along under the weight 
of the baggage on long journeys, while their lord and master, 
fantastically tricked out in feathers and paint, strolls ahead, 
burdened only with his magic rattle and perhaps his bow and 
arrows.! 

Among the wild pagan tribes of the Malay peninsula the 
connexion between the offices of magician and chief is very 
close ; indeed the two offices are often united in the same 
person. Among these savages, “as among the Malays, the 
accredited intermediary between gods and men is in all cases 
the medicine-man or sorcerer. In the Semang tribes the 
office of chief medicine-man appears to be generally com- 
bined with that of chief, but amongst the Sakai and Jakun 
these offices are sometimes separated, and although the chief 
is almost invariably a medicine-man of some repute, he is 
not necessarily the chief medicine-man, any more than the 
chief medicine-man is necessarily the administrative head of 
the tribe. In both cases there is an unfailing supply of 
aspirants to the office, though it may be taken for granted 
that, all else being equal, a successful medicine-man would 
have much the best prospect of being elected chief, and that 
in the vast majority of cases his priestly duties form an 
important part of a chiefs work. The medicine-man is, as 
might be expected, duly credited with supernatural powers. 
His tasks are to preside as chief medium at all the cere- 
monies, to instruct the youth of the tribe, to ward off 
as well as to heal all forms of sickness and trouble, to 
foretell the future (as affecting the results of any given 
act), to avert when necessary the wrath of heaven, and 
even when re-embodied after death in the shape of a 
wild beast, to extend a benign protection to his devoted 
descendants. Among the Sakai and the Jakun he is 
provided with a distinctive form of dress and body- 


1 Sir R. Schomburgk, Reisen in im Thurn, Among the Indians of 
Britisch-Guiana, i, 169 sy., compare Guiana (London, 1883), pp. 211, 223 
id. i. 423, ii. 4315 (Sir) Everard F. sg., 328, 333 59.) 339 sg. 
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painting, and carries an emblematic wand or staff by virtue 
of his office.” ? 
Throughout the Malay region the rajah or king is Develop- 
: 5,0 : ment of 
commonly regarded with superstitious veneration as the hinspiantel 
possessor of supernatural powers, and there are grounds magicians 


for thinking that he too, like apparently so many African rere 
chiefs, has been developed out of a simple magician. At 

the present day the Malays firmly believe that the king 
possesses a personal influence over the works of nature, 

such as the growth of the crops and the bearing of fruit- 

trees. The same prolific virtue is supposed to reside, though 

in a lesser degree, in his delegates, and even in the persons 

of Europeans who chance to have charge of districts. 

Thus in Selangor, one of the native states of the Malay 
Peninsula, the success or failure of the rice crops is often 
attributed to a change of district officers.2 The Toorateyas 

of southern Celebes hold that the prosperity of the rice 
depends on the behaviour of their princes, and that bad 
government, by which they mean a government which does 

not conform to ancient custom, will result in a failure of the 

crops.* 

The Dyaks of Sarawak believed that their famous English Belief of 

ruler, Rajah Brooke, was endowed with a certain magical tbe Dyaks 


virtue which, if properly applied, could render the rice-crops i 
abundant. Hence when he visited a tribe, they used tots am, 
bring him the seed which they intended to sow next year, the rice. 
and he fertilised it by shaking over it the women’s necklaces, 

which had been previously dipped in a special mixture. 

And when he entered a village, the women would wash and 

bathe his feet, first with water, and then with the milk of a 
young coco-nut, and lastly with water again, and all this 

water which had touched his person they preserved for the 
purpose of distributing it on their farms, believing that it 
ensured an abundant harvest. Tribes which were too far 


1 W, W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, omtrent de zeden en gewoonten der 
_ Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula Toerateya ten opzichte van de rijst- 
(London, 1906), ii. 196 sg. bouw,” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- 


D Land- en Volkenkunde, xlvi. (1903) p. 
2 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (Lon- 339. The name Toorateya or “ in- 


don, 1900), p. 36. lander” is only another form of 
3 G., Maan, “Enige mededeelingen Toradja 
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off for him to visit used to send him a small piece of white 
cloth and a little gold or silver, and when these things had 
been impregnated by his generative virtue they buried them 
in their fields, and confidently expected a heavy crop. Once 
when a European remarked that the rice-crops of the 
Samban tribe were thin, the chief immediately replied that 
they could not be otherwise, since Rajah Brooke had never 
visited them, and he begged that Mr. Brooke might be 
induced to visit his tribe and remove the sterility of their 
land. 

Among the Malays the links which unite the king or 
rajah with the magician happen to be unusually plain and 
conspicuous. Thus the magician shares with the king the 
privilege of using cloth dyed yellow, the royal colour; he 
has considerable political influence, and he can compel 
people to address him in ceremonial language, of which 
indeed the phraseology is even more copious in its applica- 
tion to a magician than toa king. Moreover, and this is a 
fact of great significance, the Malay magician owns certain 
insignia which are said to be exactly analogous to the 
regalia of the king, and even bear the very same name 
(kabésaran).2? Now the regalia of a Malay king are not 
mere jewelled baubles designed to impress the multitude 
with the pomp and splendour of royalty ; they are regarded 
as wonder-working talismans,® the possession of which carries 
with it the right to the throne; if the king loses them, he 
thereby forfeits the allegiance of his subjects. It seems, 
therefore, to be a probable inference that in the Malay 
region the regalia of the kings are only the conjuring 
apparatus of their predecessors the magicians, and that in 
this part of the world accordingly the magician is the 
humble grub or chrysalis which in due time bursts and 
discloses that gorgeous butterfly the rajah or king. 

Nowhere apparently in the Indian Archipelago is this 
view of the regalia as the true fount of regal dignity carried 
to such lengths as in southern Celebes. Here the royal 


1 H. Low, Sarawak (London,1848), Statistical Account of the British Settle. 

Pp. 259 39. i ments in the Straits of Malacca, ii. 
3 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, p.59. 193; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, pp 
3 T. J. Newbold, Political and 23-29. 
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authority is supposed to be in some mysterious fashion fetishes, the 
embodied in the reyalia, while the princes owe all the ouens 
power they exercise, and all the respect they enjoy, carnes 
to their possession of these precious objects. In short, ~ 
the regalia reign, and the princes are merely their repre- throne. 
sentatives, Hence whoever happens to possess the regalia 
is regarded by the people as their lawful king. For example, 
if a deposed monarch contrives to keep the regalia, his 
former subjects remain loyal to him in their hearts, and look 
upon his successor as a usurper who is to be obeyed only in 
s far as he can exact obedience by force. And on the 
other hand, in an insurrection the first aim of the rebels is 
to seize the regalia, for if they can only make themselves 
masters of ther, the authority of the sovereign is gone, In 
short, the regalia are here fetishes, which confer a title to the 
throne and control the fate of the kingdom. Houses are 
built for them to dwell in, as if they were living creatures ; 
furniture, weapons, and even lands are assigned to them. 
Like the ark of God, they are carried with the army to battle, 
and on various occasions the people propitiate them, as if they 
were yods, by prayer and sacrifice and by smearing them with 
blood. Some of them serve as instruments of divination, or- 
are brought forth in times of public disaster for the purpose 
of staying the evil, whatever it may be. For example, when 
plague is rife among men or beasts, or when there is a 
prospect of dearth, the Boogineese bring out the regalia, 
smear them with buffale’s blood, and carry them about. 
. For the most part thew: fetishes are heirlooms of which the 
 atigin is forgotten ; wine of them are said to have failen 
from heaven, Popular tradition traces the foundation of 
the oldest states to the discovery or acquisition of one of 
Í thes: miraculous ohjects—it may be a stone, a pice of wood, 
a fruit, a weapon, or what not, of a peculiar shape or cviour. 
Often the original regalia have disappeared in cours: of 
time, but their place is taken by the various articles of 
property which were bestowed on them, and to which the 
e have transferred their pious alleyiance. The oldest 
Eo the most reyaia, and the holiest regaiia 
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capital of Loowoo, a kingdom on the coast of Celebes, two 
toy cannons, with barrels like thin gas-pipes, are regalia ; 
their possession is supposed to render the town impregnable. 
Other regalia of this kingdom are veiled from vulgar eyes in 
bark-cloth. When a missionary requested to see them, the 
official replied that it was strictly forbidden to open the 
bundle; were he to do so, the earth would yawn and 
swallow them up. In Bima the principal part of the regalia 
or public talismans consists of a sacred brown horse, which 
no man may ride. It is always stabled in the royal palace. 
When the animal passes the government fort on high days 
and holidays, it is saluted with the fire of five guns; when 
it is led to the river to bathe, the royal spear is carried 
before it, and any man who does not give way to the beast, 
or crosses the road in front of it, has to pay a fine. But the 
horse is mortal, and when it goes the way of all horse-flesh, 
another steed chosen from the same stud reigns in its place.’ 

But if in the Malay region the regalia are essentially 
wonder-working talismans or fetishes which the kings appear 
to have derived from their predecessors the magicians, we 
may conjecture that in other parts of the world the emblems 
of royalty may at some time have been viewed in a similar 
light and have had a similar origin. In ancient Egypt the 
two royal crowns, the white and the red, were supposed to 
be endowed with magical virtues, indeed to be themselves 
divinities, embodiments of the sun god. One text declares : 
“ The white crown is the eye of Horus; the red crown is the 
eye of Horus.” Another text speaks of a crown as a “great 
magician.” And applied to the image of a god, the crown 
was supposed to confirm the deity in the possession of his 
soul and of his form? Among the Yorubas of West Africa 


1G. J. Harrebomée, ‘‘ Een orna- 
mentenfeest van Gantarang (Zuid- 
Celebes),” Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche  Zendelinggenootschap, 
xix. (1875) pp. 344-351; G. K. 
Niemann, ‘*De Boegineezen en 
Makassaren,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land-en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indië, xxxviii, (1889) pp. 270 sg.; D. 
F. van Braam Morris, in Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal- Land- en Volken- 
tunde, xxxiv. (1891) pp. 215 5g. ; A. 


C. Kruijt, ‘ Van Paloppo naar Posso,” 
Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xiii. 
(1898) pp. 18, 25 sg.; L. W. C. van 
den Berg, ‘*De Mohammedaansche 
Vorsten in Nederlandsch - Indië,” 
Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch - Indië, lii. 
(1901) pp. 72-80. 

2 A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte 
divin journalier en Egypte (Paris 
1902) pp. 94 $g. 
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at the present time the king’s crown is sacred and is supposed 

to be the shrine of a spirit which has to be propitiated. 
When the king (Oni) of Ife visited Lagos some years ago, 

he had to sacrifice five sheep to his crown between Ibadan 

and Ife, a two days’ journey on foot? Among the Ashan- 

tees “the throne or chair of the king or chief is believed to 

be inhabited by a spirit to which it is consecrated, and to 
which human sacrifices were formerly offered: at present the 
victims are sheep. It is the personification of power; hence 

a king is not a king and a chief is not a chief until he has 

been solemnly installed on the throne.”? Among the Hos, 

a Ewe tribe of Togoland in German West Africa, the king’s 
proper throne is small and the king does not sit on it. 
Usually it is bound round with magic cords and wrapt up 

in a sheep’s skin; but from time to time it is taken out of 

the wrappings, washed in a stream, and smeared all over 
with the blood of a sheep which has been sacrificed for the 
purpose. The flesh of the sheep is boiled and a portion of 

it eaten by every man who has been present at the ceremony.® 

In Cambodia the regalia are regarded as a palladium on Regalia 
which the existence of the kingdom depends; they are ae 
committed to Brahmans for safe keeping.* In antiquity bodia, 
the Scythian kings treasured as sacred a plough, a yoke, a Seytbia, 
battle-axe, and a cup, all of gold, which were said to have ancient 
fallen from heaven; they offered great sacrifices to these Sate 
sacred things at an annual festival; and if the man in 
charge of them fell asleep under the open sky, it was 
believed that he would die within the year. The sceptre 

of king Agamemnon, or what passed for such, was worshipped 

asa god at Chaeronea ; a man acted as priest of the sceptre for 

a year at a time, and sacrifices were offered to it daily. The 
golden lamb of Mycenae, on the possession of which, according 

to legend, the two rivals Atreus and Thyestes based their claim 

to the throne,” may have been a royal talisman of this sort. 


1 Sir William MacGregor, ‘‘ Lagos, 4A. Bastian, Volkerstamme am 
Abeokuta, and the Alake,” Journal of Brahmaputra (Berlin, 1883), p. xi. 
the Atrican Society, No. 12 (July, 6 Herodotus, iv. §-7. Compare K. 


1904), P- 472. Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skythen- 
3 E, Perregaux, Ches les Achanti lande, i. (Berlin, 1855) pp. 269 sg. 
(Neuchatel, 1906), p. 140. © Pausanias, ix, 40. 11 59. 


3 J. Spieth, Die Zwe-Stamme (Berlin, T Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ed. R. 
1906), pp. 76, 78, compare pp. 101 sg. Wagner, p. 185. On public talismans 
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The belief that kings possess magical or supernatura! 
powers by virtue of which they can fertilise the earth and 
confer other benefits on their subjects would seem to have 
been shared by the ancestors of all the Aryan races from 
India to Ireland, and it has left clear traces of itself in our 
own country down to modern times. Thus the ancient 
Hindoo law-book called Tke Laws of Manu describes as 
follows the effects of a good king’s reign: “In that country 
where the king avoids taking the property of mortal sinners, 
men are born in due time and are long-lived. And the crops 
of the husbandmen spring up, each as it was sown, and the 
children die not, and no misshaped offspring is born.”! In 
Homeric Greece kings and chiefs were spoken of as sacred 
or divine ; their houses, too, were divine and their chariots 
sacred ;* and it was thought that the reign of a good king 
caused the black earth to bring forth wheat and barley, 
the trees to be loaded with fruit, the flocks to multiply, 
and the sea to yield fsh? A Greek historian of a much 
later age tells us that in the reign of a very bad king of 
Lydia the country suffered from drought, for which he 
would seem to have held the king responsible“ There is 
a tradition that once when the land of the Edonians in 
Thrace bore no fruit, the god Dionysus intimated to the 
people that its fertility could be restored by putting their 
king Lycurgus to death. So they took him to Mount 
Pangaeum and there caused him to be torn in pieces by 
horses. When the crops failed, the Burgundians used to 
blame their kings and depose them.’ In the time of the 
Swedish king Domalde a mighty famine broke out, which 
lasted several years, and could be stayed by the blood 


neither of beasts nor of men. 


in antiquity see Ch. A. Lobeck, 4g/a- 
ophamus, pp. 278 sgg.; and my note 
on Pausanias, viii. 40. 11. 

1 The Laws of Manu, ix. 246 SQ., 
translated by G. Bühler, p. 385 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxv.). 

3 Homer, Odyssey, ii. 409, iv. 43, 
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Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 31 s¢q.; 
Polybius, Hist. vi. 6 sg. 
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assembly held at Upsala, the chiefs decided that King Swedish 

Domalde himself was the cause of the scarcity and must 2nd Danist 
à ings, 

be sacrificed for good seasons. So they slew him and 

smeared with his blood the altars of the gods. Again, 

we are told that the Swedes always attributed good or 

bad crops to their kings as the cause. Now, in the reign 

of King Olaf, there came dear times and famine, and the 

people thought that the fault was the king’s, because he 

was sparing in his sacrifices. So, mustering an army, they 

marched against him, surrounded his dwelling, and burned 

him in it, “giving him to Odin as a sacrifice for good crops.” ? 

In the Middle Ages, when Waldemar I., King of Denmark, 

travelled in Germany, mothers brought their infants and 

husbandmen their seed for him to lay his hands on, think- 

ing that children would both thrive the better for the royal 

touch, and for a like reason farmers asked him to throw 

the seed for them. It was the belief of the ancient trish 

Irish that when their kings observed the customs of their ‘78 

ancestors, the seasons were mild, the crops plentiful, the 

cattle fruitful, the waters abounded with fish, and the fruit 

trees had to be propped up on account of the weight 

of their produce. A canon attributed to St. Patrick 

enumerates among the blessings that attend the reign of 

a just king “fine weather, calm seas, crops abundant, and 

trees laden with fruit” On the other hand, dearth, dryness 

of cows, blight of fruit, and scarcity of corn were regarded 

as infallible proofs that the reigning king was bad. For 

example, in the rcign of the usurper king Carbery Kinncat, 

“evil was the state of Ireland: fruitless her corn, for there 

used to be only one grain on the stalk; fruitless her rivers ; 

milkless her cattle; plentiless her fruit, for there used to be 


the virtuous 


t Snorro Starleson, Chronicle of the 
Kings of Norway (trans. by S. Laing), 
saga i. chs. 18, 47. Compare F. 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde (Heilbronn, 
1879), p- 7; J. Scheffer, Upsalia 
(Upsala, 1666), p. 137. In 1814 a 
pestilence broke out among the Chuk- 
chees of north-eastern Siberia, which 
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reindeer. The shamans declared that 
the spirits were angry and would not 


stay the plague till 
Kotchéne, one of the most venerated 
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sacrifice. No one was found hardy 
enough to raise a sacrilegious hand 
against him, and the shamans had to 
force the chief’s own son to cut his 
father’s throat. See De Wrangell, 
Le Nord de la Sibérie (Paris, 1843), 
i, 265-267. 

3 Saxo Grammaticus, Astoria Da- 
nica. bk. xiv. p. 779, ed. P. E. Müller. 
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Magical but one acorn on the stalk.”! Superstitions of the same sort 
‘tributed SCCM to have lingered in the Highlands of Scotland down 
tothechiefs to the eighteenth century ; for when Dr. Johnson travelled 
ofthe a in Skye it was still held that the return of the laird to 
Dunvegan, after any considerable absence, produced a plentiful 
capture of herring? The laird of Dunvegan is chief of the 
clan of the Macleods, and his family still owns a banner 
which is called “ Macleod’s Fairy Banner,” on account of the 
supernatural powers ascribed to it. When it is unfurled, 
victory in war attends it, and it relieves its followers from 
imminent danger. But these virtues it can exert only thrice, 
and already it has been twice unfurled. When the potato 
crop failed, many of the common people desired that the 
magical banner should be displayed, apparently in the belief 
that the mere sight of it would produce a fine crop of 
potatoes. Every woman with child who sees it is taken 
with premature labour, and every cow casts her calf.’ 
A relic of Perhaps the last relic of such superstitions which lingered 
aiagetiet about our English kings was the notion that they could heal 
notion that scrofula by their touch. The disease was accordingly known 


P Fan as the King’s Evil. Queen Elizabeth often exercised this 
heal miraculous gift of healing. On Midsummer Day 1633, 
ae Charles the First cured a hundred patients at one swoop in 
touch. the chapel royal at Holyrood.* But it was under his son 


Charles the Second that the practice seems to have attained 
its highest vogue. In this respect the Merry Monarch did 
not let the grass grow under his feet. It was the twenty- 
ninth of May 1660 when he was brought home in triumph 
from exile amid a shouting multitude and a forest of 
brandished swords, over roads strewed with flowers and 
through streets hung with tapestry, while the fountains ran 
wine and all the bells of London rang for joy. And it was 
on the sixth of July that he began to touch for the King’s 


1 P. W. Joyce, Social History of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
Ancient Ireland (London, 1903), i. (Glasgow, 1900), p. §. As to the 
56 s7.; J. O'Donovan, The Book of banner see also Th. Pennant, ‘‘ Second 
Rights (Dublin, 1847), p. 8, note. Tour in Scotland,” in Pinkerton’s 
Compare Bérenger - Féraud, Super- Voyages and Travels, iii. 321 sg. 
stitions et survivances, i. 492. 

3 S, Johnson, Journey to the Western 4 J. G. Dalyell, The Darker Super. 
Islands (Baltimore, 1815), p. 115. stitions of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), 

3 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of pp. 62 sgg. 
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Evil. The ceremony is thus described by Evelyn, who may Charles 11 
have witnessed it. “His Majestie began first to zouch for yf — 
evil according to costome,thus: His Ma“ sitting under his state king's 
in the Banquetting House, the chirurgeons cause the sick to be PTN 
brought or led up to the throne, where they kneeling, y° King 
strokes their faces or cheekes with both his hands at once, 

at which instant a chaplaine in his formalities says, ‘He put 

his hands upon them and he healed them.’ This is sayd to 
every one in particular. When they have been all touch’d 
they come up again in the same order, and the other 
chaplaine kneeling, and having angel gold strung on white 
ribbon on his arme, delivers them one by one to his Ma"*, 
who puts them about the necks of the touched as they pass, 
whilst the first chaplaine repeats, ‘ That is y° true light who 
came into y° world.’ Then follows an Epistle (as at first a 
Gospell) with the liturgy, prayers for the sick, with some 
alteration, lastly y° blessing ; and then the Lo. Chamberlaine 

and the Comptroller of the Household bring a basin, ewer 
and towell, for his Majesty to wash.”’ Pepys witnessed 

the same ceremony at the same place on the thirteenth of 
April in the following year and he has recorded his opinion 
that it was “an ugly office and a simple.”? It is said that 

in the course of his reign Charles the Second touched near a 
hundred thousand persons for scrofula. The press to get 
near him was sometimes terrific. On one occasion six or 
seven of those who came to be healed were trampled to 
death. While the hope of a miraculous cure attracted the 
pious and sanguine, the certainty of receiving angel gold 
attracted the needy and avaricious, and it was not always 
easy for the royal surgeons to distinguish between the motives 

of the applicants. This solemn mummery cost the state 
little less than ten thousand pounds a year. The cool- headed 
William the Third contemptuously refused to lend himself to 

the hocus-pocus ; and when his palace was besieged by the 
usual unsavoury crowd, he ordered them to be turned away 


1 Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq., London, see Evelyn, of. ett. ii. 148 
New Edition (London, 1827), ii. 151 sg. 

- §g., under July 6th, 1660. Angel gold Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Esg., 
were gold coins with the figure of an edited by Lord Braybrook, Second 
angel stamped on them. As to Edition (London, 1828), i. 187, com- 

_ Charles’s triumphal entrance into pare sb. p. 110, iii. 192. 
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with a dole. On the only occasion when he was importuned 
into laying his hand on a patient, he said to him, “ God give 
you better health and more sense.” However, the practice 
was continued, as might have been expected, by the dull 
bigot James the Second’ and his dull daughter Queen Anne. 
In his childhood Dr. Johnson was touched for scrofula by the 
queen, and he always retained a faint but solemn recollection 
of her as of a lady in diamonds with a long black hood.’ 
To judge by the too faithful picture which his biographer 
has drawn of the doctor’s appearance in later life we may 
conclude that the touch of the queen’s hand was not a 
perfect remedy for the disorder; perhaps the stream of 
divine grace which had flowed so copiously in the veins of 
Charles the Second had been dried up by the interposition 
of the sceptical William. 

The kings of France also claimed to possess the same 
gift of healing by touch, which they are said to have derived 
from Clovis or from St. Louis, while our English kings 
inherited it from Edward the Confessor. We may suspect 
that these estimates of the antiquity of the gift were far too 
modest, and that the barbarous, nay savage, predecessors both 
of the Saxon and of the Merovingian kings had with the same 
justice claimed the same powers many ages before. Down 
to the nineteenth century the West African tribe of the 
Walos, in Senegal, ascribed to their royal family a like power 
of healing by touch. Mothers have been seen to bring their 
sick children to the queen, who touched them solemnly with 
her foot on the back, the stomach, the head, and the legs, 
after which the women departed in peace, convinced that 


1 T. B. Macaulay, History of Eng- 
land, chap. xiv. vol. iii, pp. 478-481 
(First Edition, London, 1855). 

2 J. Boswell, Life of Samuel Johnson, 
Ninth Edition (London, 1822), i. 
18 sg. 

3 T. J. Pettigrew, Superstitions con- 
nected with the History and Practice of 
Medicine and Surgery (London, 1844), 
pp. 117-154; W. G. Black, Folk- 
Medicine (London, 1883), pp. 140 sgq.; 
W. E. H. Lecky, History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1892), i. 84-90. Down to the end of 


the eighteenth century it was believed 
in the Highlands of Scotland that 
some tribes of Macdonalds had the 
power of curing a certain disease by 
their touch and the use of a particular 
set of words. Hence the disease, 
which attacked the chest and lungs, 
was called ‘‘ the Macdonald’s disease.” 
We are told that the faith of the people 
in the touch of a Macdonald was very 
great. See Rev, Dr. Th. Bisset, 
“ Parish of Logierait,” in Sir John 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scor 
land, iii. (Edinburgh, 1792) p. 84. 
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their children had been made whole.’ Similarly the savage 
chiefs of Tonga were believed to heal scrofula and cases of in- 
durated liver bythe touch of their feet; and the curewas strictly 
homoeopathic, for the disease as well as the cure was thought 
to be caused by contact with the royal person or with any- 
thing that belonged to it? In fact royal personages in the 
Pacific and elsewhere have been supposed to live in a sort of 
atmosphere highly charged with what we may call spiritual 
electricity, which, if it blasts all who intrude into its charmed 
circle, has happily also the gift of making them whole again 
by a touch.? We may conjecture that similar views prevailed 
in ancient times as to the predecessors of our English 
monarchs, and that accordingly scrofula received its name of 
the King’s Evil from the belief that it was caused as well as 
cured by contact with a king.* In Loango palsy is called 
the king’s disease, because the negroes imagine it to be 
heaven’s punishment for treason meditated against the 
king® 

On the whole, then, we seem to be justified in inferring on the 
that in many parts of the world the king is the lineal — 
successor of the old magician or medicine-man. When once to have 
a special class of sorcerers has been segregated from the ann 
community and entrusted by it with the discharge of duties of magi- 
on which the public safety and welfare are believed to cs but 
depend, these men gradually rise to wealth and power, till of time to 
their leaders blossom out into sacred kings. But the great m 
social revolution which thus begins with democracy and ends mna for 
in despotism is attended by an intellectual revolution which RANSE, 


affects both the conception and the functions of royalty. pers 


| 


1 Baron Roger, ‘Notice sur le 
gouvernement, les mceurs et les super- 
stitions du pays de Walo,” Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie (Paris), viii. 
(1827) p. 351. 

3 W, Mariner, An Account of the 
Natives of the Tonga Islands, Second 
Edition (London, 1818), i. 434, note. 

3 To this subject we shall recur later 
on. Meantime I may refer the reader 
to The Golden Bough, Second Edition, 
i. 319 599-5 3433 Psyche’s Task, pp. 
5 s99. ` ; 

_ 4 A Roman name for jaundice was 


“ the royal disease” (morbus regius). 
See Horace, Ars poetica, 453; Celsus, 
De medicina, iii. 24. Can this have 
been because the malady was believed 
to be caused and cured by kings? Did 
the sight or touch of the king’s red or 
purple robe ban the yellow tinge from 
the skin of the sufferer? As to such 
homoeopathic cures of jaundice, see 
above, pp. 79 $99. 

é Proyart’s ‘‘History of Loango, 
Kakongo, and other Kingdoms in 
Africa,” in Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels, xvi. 573. 
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For as time goes on, the fallacy of magic becomes more and 
more apparent to the acuter minds and is slowly displaced 
by religion; in other words, the magician gives way to the 
priest, who renouncing the attempt to control directly the 
processes of nature for the good of man, seeks to attain 
the same end indirectly by appealing to the gods to do for 
him what he no longer fancies he can do for himself. Hence 
the king, starting as a magician, tends gradually to exchange 
the practice of magic for the priestly functions of prayer and 
sacrifice. And while the distinction between the human and 
the divine is still imperfectly drawn, it is often imagined 
that men may themselves attain to godhead, not merely 
after their death, but in their lifetime, through the temporary 
or permanent possession of their whole nature by a great and 
powerful spirit. No class of the community has benefited 
so much as kings by this belief in the possible incarnation 
of a god in human form. The doctrine of that incarnation, 
and with it the theory of the divinity of kings in the strict 
sense of the word, will form the subject of the following 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VII 
INCARNATE HUMAN GODS 


THE instances which in the preceding chapters I have drawn The con- 
from the beliefs and practices of rude peoples all over the ae 
world, may suffice to prove that the savage fails to recognise been slow); 
those limitations to his power over nature which seem so °°”? 
obvious to us. In a society where every man is supposed 

to be endowed more or less with powers which we should 

call supernatural, it is plain that the distinction between gods 

and men is somewhat blurred, or rather has scarcely emerged. 

The conception of gods as superhuman beings endowed 

with powers to which man possesses nothing comparable ` 

in degree and hardly even in kind, has been slowly 
evolved in the course of history... By primitive peoples 

the supernatural agents are not regarded as greatly, if 

at all, superior to man; for they may be frightened and 
coerced by him into doing his will. At this stage of thought 

the world is viewed as a great democracy ; all beings in 

it, whether natural or supernatural, are supposed to stand 

on a footing of tolerable equality. But with the growth of 

his knowledge man learns to realise more clearly the vastness 

of nature and his own littleness and feebleness in presence 

of it. The recognition of his helplessness does not, how- 

ever, carry with it a corresponding belief in the impotence 

of those supernatural beings with which his imagination 
peoples the universe. On the contrary, it enhances his 


1 A reminiscence of this evolution is tality and ascended to heaven by means 
preserved in the Brahman theology, of sacrifice. See S. Lévi, La Doctrine 
according to which the gods were at du sacrifice dans les Brdhmanas (Paris, 
first mortal and dwelt on earth with 1898), pp. 37-43, 59-61, 84 sg. 
men, but afterwards attained immor- 
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conception of their power. For the idea of the world as a 
system of impersonal forces acting in accordance with fixed 
and invariable laws has not yet fully dawned or darkened 
upon him. The germ of the idea he certainly has, and he 
acts upon it, not only in magic art, but in much of the 
business of daily life. But the idea remains undeveloped, 
and so far as he attempts to explain the world he lives in, 
he pictures it as the manifestation of conscious will and 
personal agency. If then he feels himself to be so frail and 
slight, how vast and powerful must he deem the beings who 
control the gigantic machinery of nature! Thus as his old 
sense of equality with the gods slowly vanishes, he resigns at 
the same time the hope of directing the course of nature by 
his own unaided resources, that is, by magic, and looks more 
and more to the gods as the sole repositories of those super- 
natural powers which he once claimed to share with them. 
With the advance of knowledge, therefore, prayer and sacri- 
fice assume the leading place in religious ritual; and magic, 
which once ranked with them as a legitimate equal, is 
gradually relegated to the background and sinks to the level 
of a black art. It is now regarded as an encroachment, at 
once vain and impious, on the domain of the gods, and as 
such encounters the steady opposition of the priests, whose 
reputation and influence rise or fall with those of their gods. 
Hence, when at a late period the distinction between religion 
and superstition has emerged, we find that sacrifice and 
prayer are the resource of the pious and enlightened portion 
of the community, while magic is the refuge of the super- 
stitious and ignorant. But when, still later, the conception 
of the elemental forces as personal agents is giving way to 
the recognition of natural law; then magic, based as it 
implicitly is on the idea of a necessary and invariable 
sequence of cause and effect, independent of persona! will, 
reappears from the obscurity and discredit into which it had 
fallen, and by investigating the causal sequences in nature, 
directly prepares the way for science. Alchemy leads up to 
chemistry. 

The notion of a man-god, or of a human being endowed 
with divine or supernatural powers, belongs essentially to 
that earlier period of religious history in which gods and 
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men are still viewed as beings of much the same order, and incarnate 
before they are divided by the impassable gulf which, to later ee 
thought, opens out between them. Strange, therefore, as longs to 
may seem to us the idea of a god incarnate in human form, i 
it has nothing very startling for early man, who sees in a religious 
man-god or a god-man only a higher degree of the same nae’: 
supernatural powers which he arrogates in perfect good faith 
to himself. Nor does he draw any very sharp distinction 
between a god and a powerful sorcerer. His gods, as we 
have seen,’ are often merely invisible magicians who behind 
the veil of nature work the same sort of charms and incanta- 
tions which the human magician works in a visible and 
bodily form among his fellows. And as the gods are 
commonly believed to exhibit themselves in the likeness of 
men to their worshippers, it is easy for the magician, with 
his supposed miraculous powers, to acquire the reputation of 
being an incarnate deity. Thus beginning as little more 
than a simple conjurer, the medicine-man or magician tends 
to blossom out into a full-blown god and king in one. Only 
in speaking of him as a god we must beware of importing 
into the savage conception of deity those very abstract and 
complex ideas which we attach to the term. Our ideas on 
this profound subject are the fruit of a long intellectual and 
moral evolution, and they are so far from being shared by 
the savage that he cannot even understand them when they 
are explained to him. Much of the controversy which has 
raged as to the religion of the lower races has sprung merely 
from a mutual misunderstanding. The savage does not 
understand the thoughts of the civilised man, and few 
civilised men understand the thoughts of the savage. When 
the savage uses his word for god, he has in his mind a being 
of a certain sort: when the civilised man uses his word for 
god, he has in his mind a being of a very different sort; 
and if, as commonly happens, the two men are equally 
unable to place themselves at the other’s point of view, 
nothing but confusion and mistakes can result from their 
discussions. If we civilised men insist on limiting the name 
of God to that particular conception of the divine nature 
which we ourselves have formed, then we must confess that 

1 See above, pp. 240-242. 
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the savage has no god at all. But we shall adhere more 
closely to the facts of history if we allow most of the higher 
savages at least to possess a rudimentary notion of certain 
supernatural beings who may fittingly be called gods, though 
not in the full sense in which we use the word. That 
rudimentary notion represents in all probability the germ out 
of which the civilised peoples have gradually evolved their 
own high conceptions of deity ; and if we could trace the 
whole course of religious development, we might find that 
the chain which links our idea of the Godhead with that of 
the savage is one and unbroken. 

With these explanations and cautions I will now adduce 
some examples of gods who have been believed by their 
worshippers to be incarnate in living human beings, whether 
men or women. The persons in whom a deity is thought to 
reveal himself are by no means always kings or descendants 
of kings ; the supposed incarnation may take place even in 
men of the humblest rank. In India, for example, one 
human god started in life as a cotton-bleacher and another 
as the son of a carpenter.’ I shall therefore not draw my 
examples exclusively from royal personages, as I wish to 
illustrate the general principle of the deification of living 
men, in other words, the incarnation of a deity in human 
form. Such incarnate gods are common in rude society. 
The incarnation may be temporary or permanent. In the 
former case, the incarnation—commonly known as inspiration 
or possession—reveals itself in supernatural knowledge rather 
than in supernatural power. In other words, its usual mani- 
festations are divination and prophecy rather than miracles. 
On the other hand, when the incarnation is not merely 
temporary, when the divine spirit has permanently taken up 
its abode in a human body, the god-man is usually expected 
to vindicate his character by working miracles. Only we 
have to remember that by men at this stage of thought 
miracles are not considered as breaches of natural law. Not 
conceiving the existence of natural law, primitive man cannot 


1 Monier Williams, Religious Life worshipped him as a god, yet they 
and Thought in India, p. 268. How- fully believed in his power of working 
ever, as to the son of the carpenter it miracles.” 
is said that “his followers scarcely 
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conceive a breach of it. A miracle is to him merely an 
unusually striking manifestation of a common power. 

The belief in temporary incarnation or inspiration is Temporary 
world-wide. Certain persons are supposed to be possessed TEENA 
from time to time by a spirit or deity ; while the possession human 
lasts, their own personality lies in abeyance, the presence of m. 5 
the spirit is revealed by convulsive shiverings and shakings the Poly- 
of the man’s whole body, by wild gestures and excited looks, "“"""* 
all of which are referred, not to the man himself, but to the 
spirit which has entered into him; and in this abnormal 
state all his utterances are accepted as the voice of the god 
or spirit dwelling in him and speaking through him. Thus, 
for example, in the Sandwich Islands, the king personating 
the god, uttered the responses of the oracle from his con- 
cealment in a frame of wicker-work. But in the southern 
islands of the Pacific the god “frequently entered the 
priest, who, inflated as it were with the divinity, ceased to 
act or speak as a voluntary agent, but moved and spoke as 
entirely under supernatural influence. In this respect there 
was a striking resemblance between the rude oracles of the 
Polynesians, and those of the celebrated nations of ancient . 
Greece. As soon as the god was supposed to have entered 
the priest, the latter became violently agitated, and worked 
himself up to the highest pitch of apparent frenzy, the 
muscles of the limbs scemed convulsed, the body swelled, 
the countenance became terrific, the features distorted, and 
the eyes wild and strained. In this state he often rolled on 
the earth, foaming at the mouth, as if labouring under the 
influence of the divinity by whom he was possessed, and, in 
shrill cries, and violent and often indistinct sounds, revealed 
the will of the god. The pricsts, who were attending, and 
versed in the mysteries, received, and reported to the people, 
the declarations which had been thus received. When the 
priest had uttered the response of the oracle, the violent 
paroxysm gradually subsided, and comparative composure 
ensued. The god did not, however, always leave him as 
soon as the communication had been made. Sometimes the 
same ‘aura, or priest, continued for two or three days 
possessed by the spirit or deity ; a piece of a native cloth, 
of a peculiar kind, worn round one arm, was an indication 
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of inspiration, or of the indwelling of the god with the 
individual who wore it. The acts of the man during this 
period were considered as those of the god, and hence the 
greatest attention was paid to his expressions, and the 
whole of his deportment. . . . When uruhia, (under the 
inspiration of the spirit,) the priest was always considered as 
sacred as the god, and was called, during this period, a¢ua, god, 
though at other times only denominated ‘aura or priest.” ? 
Temporary In Mangaia, an island of the South Pacific, the priests 
etal in whom the gods took up their abode from time to 
Mangaia, time were called “god-boxes” or, for shortness, “gods.” 
Fiji, Bali, peo e : 
and Before giving oracles as gods, they drank an _ intoxi- 
Celebes. cating liquor, and in the frenzy thus produced their wild 
whirling words were received as the voice of the deity.’ 
In Fiji there is in every tribe a certain family who alone are 
liable to be thus temporarily inspired or possessed by a 
divine spirit. “Their qualification is hereditary, and any one 
of the ancestral gods may choose his vehicle from among 
them. I have seen this possession, and a horrible sight it is. 
In one case, after the fit was over, for some time the man’s 
muscles and nerves twitched and quivered in an extraordinary 
way. He was naked except for his breech-clout, and on his 
naked breast little snakes seemed to be wriggling for a 
moment or two beneath his skin, disappearing and then 
suddenly reappearing in another part of his chest. When 
the mbete (which we may translate ‘priest’ for want of a better 
word) is seized by the possession, the god within him calls 
out his own name in a stridulous tone, ‘ It is I! Katouivere!’ 
or some other name. At the next possession some other 
ancestor may declare himself.”* In Bali there are certain 
persons called pérmas, who are predestined or fitted by nature 
to become the temporary abode of the invisible deities. 
When a god is to be consulted, the villagers go and compel 
some of these mediums to lend their services. Sometimes 
the medium leaves his consciousness at home, and is then 
conducted with marks of honour to the temple, ready to 


1 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, the South Pacific (London, 1876), p. 
Second Edition (London, 1832-36), 35. 
i 372-5. 3 Rev. Lorimer Fison, in a letter te 

2 W, W. Gill, Myths and Songs of the author, dated August 26, 1898. 
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receive the godhead into his person. Generally, however, Temporary 
some time passes before he can be brought into the requisite aes = 
frame of body and mind; but the desired result may be human 
hastened by making him inhale the smoke of incense or %™- 
surrounding him with a band of singing men or women. 

The soul of the medium quits for a time his body, which is 

thus placed at the disposal of the deity, and up to the 
moment when his consciousness returns all his words and 

acts are regarded as proceeding not from himself but from 

the god. So long as the possession lasts he is a dewa 
kapiragan, that is, a god who has become man, and in that 
character he answers the questions put to him. During this 

time his body is believed to be immaterial and hence 
invulnerable. A dance with swords and pikes follows the 
consultation of the oracle; but these weapons could make no 
impression on the ethereal body of the inspired medium.’ In 

= Poso, a district of Central Celebes, sickness is often supposed 

_ to be caused by an alien substance, such as a piece of 

_ tobacco, a stick, or even a chopping-knife, which has been 
introduced unseen into the body of the sufferer by the 

= magic art of an insidious foe. To discover and eject this . 
foreign matter is a task for a: god, who for this purpose 
enters into the body of a priestess, speaks through her 
mouth, and performs the necessary surgical operation with 

her hands. An eye-witness of the ceremony has told how, | 
when the priestess sat beside the sick man, with her head 
covered by a cloth, she began to quiver and shake and to 

| sing in a strident tone, at which some one observed to 

: | the writer, “ Now her own spirit is leaving her body and a 


god is taking its place.” On removing the cloth from her 
head she was no longer a woman but a heavenly spirit, and 
gazed about her with an astonished air as if to ask how she 

_ came from her own celestial region to this humble abode. 
| Yet the divine spirit condescended to chew betel and to 
_ drink palm-wine like any poor mortal of earthly mould. 
| After she had pretended to extract the cause of the disease 
by laying the cloth from her head on the patient’s stomach 
and pinching it, she veiled her face once more, sobbed, 


1 F, A. Liefrinck, ‘‘ Bijdrage tot de voor [ndische Taal- Land- en Volken- 
van het eiland Bali,” Tijdschrift kunde, xxxiii. (1890) pp. 260 sg. 
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quivered, and shook violently, at which the people said, 
“The human spirit is returning into her.” ? 

A Brahman householder who performs the regular 
half-monthly sacrifices is supposed thereby to become him- 
self a deity for a time. In the words of the Satapatha- 
Bréhmana, “He who is consecrated draws nigh to the 
gods and becomes one of the deities.”* “All formulas 
of the consecration are audgrabhana (elevatory), since he 
who is consecrated elevates himself (ud-grabh) from this 
world to the world of the gods. He elevates himself by 
means of these same formulas.”* “He who is consecrated 
indeed becomes both Vishnu and a sacrificer ; for when he 
is consecrated, he is Vishnu, and when he sacrifices, he is 
the sacrificer.”* After he has completed the sacrifice he 
becomes man again, divesting himself of his sacred character 
with the words, “Now I am he who I really am,” which 
are thus explained in the Satapatha-Brihmana: “In enter- 
ing upon the vow, he becomes, as it were, non-human; and 
as it would not be becoming for him to say, ‘I enter from 
truth into untruth’; and as, in fact, he now again becomes 
man, let him therefore divest himself (of the vow) with the 
text: ‘Now I am he who I really am? ”5 The means by 
which the sacrificer passed from untruth to truth, from the 
human to the divine, was a simulation of a new birth. He 


was sprinkled with water as a symbol of seed. He feigned 


to be an embryo, and shut himself up in a special hut, 
which represented the womb. Under his robe he wore a 
belt, and over it the skin of a black antelope; the belt 
stood for the navel-string, and the robe and the black 
antelope skin represented the inner and outer membranes 
(the amnion and the chorion) in which an embryo is wrapt. 
He might not scratch himself with his nails or a stick 
because he was an embryo, and were an embryo scratched 
with nails or a stick it would die. If he moved about in 
1 A. C. Kruijt, ‘ Mijne eerste erva- 4 Op. cit. p. 29. 
ringen te Poso,” Mededeelingen van & Satapatha-Brahmana, part i. p. 4, 
wege het Nederlandsche Zendelingg noot- translated by J. Eggeling (Sacred Books 
schap, xxxvi. (1892) pp. 399-403. of the East, vol. xii.). On the deification 
2 Satapatha-Brahmana, part ii. pp. of the sacrificer in the Brahman ritual 
4, 38, 42, 44, translated by J. Eggeling see H. Hubert and M. Mauss, ‘‘ Essai 


(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxvi.). sur le sacrifice,” L'Année soctologeque, 
3 Op. cit. p. 20. ii. (1897-1898), pp. 48 sgg. 
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the hut, it was because the child moves about in the womb. 
If he kept his fists doubled up, it was because an unborn 
babe does the same. If in bathing he put off the black 
antelope skin but retained his robe, it was because the 
child is born with the amnion but not with the chorion. 
By these practices he acquired, in addition to his old natural 
and mortal body, a new body that was sacramental and 
immortal, invested with superhuman powers, encircled with 
an aureole of fire. Thus, by a new birth, a regeneration of 
his carnal nature, the man became a god. At his natural 
birth, the Brahmans said, man is born but in part; it is 
by sacrifice that he is truly born into the world. The 
funeral rites, which ensured the final passage from earth to 
heaven, might be considered as a phase of the new birth. 
“In truth,” they said, “man is born thrice. At first he 
is born of his father and mother; then when he sacri- 
fices he is born again; and lastly, when he dies and is 
laid on the fire, he is born again from it, and that is 
his third birth. That is why they say that man is born 
thrice.” } 

But examples of such temporary inspiration are so Temporary 
| common in every part of the world and are now so familiar oe 
through books on ethnology that it is needless to multiply tion pro- 
illustrations of the general principle? It may be well, how- aie 
ever, to refer to two particular modes of producing temporary blood. 
inspiration, because they are perhaps less known than some 
others, and because we shall have occasion to refer to them 
later on. One of these modes of producing inspiration is by 
sucking the fresh blood of a sacrificed victim. In the temple 
of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos, a lamb was sacrificed by 
night once a month; a woman, who had to observe a rule 
of chastity, tasted the blood of the lamb, and thus being 
inspired by the god she prophesied or divined? At Aegira 
in Achaia the priestess of Earth drank the fresh blood of a 

1S. Lévi, La Doctrine du sacrifice Primitive Culture,? ii. 131 sg. 
dans les Brékmanas (Paris, 1898), pp. 
102-108 ; Hubert and Mauss, (oc. cit. ; 3 Pausanias, ii. 24. I. In 1902 
Satapatha-Brahmana, trans. by J. the site of the temple was identified by 
Eggeling, part ii. pp. 18-20, 25-35, means of inscriptions which mention 


73, part V. pp. 23 sg. (Sacred Books of the oracle. See Berliner philologische 
the East, vols. xxvi. and xliv. ). Wochenschrift, April 11, 1903, coll. 


| 3 See for examples E. B. Tylor, 478 sg. 
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Temporary bull before she descended into the cave to prophesy.’ In 
incarnation southern India a devil-dancer “cuts and lacerates his 


eal flesh till the blood flows, lashes himself with a huge whip, 
Pie. presses a burning torch to his breast, drinks the blood which 
blood. flows from his own wounds, or drinks the blood of the 


sacrifice, putting the throat of the decapitated goat to his 
mouth. Then, as if he had acquired new life, he begins to 
brandish his staff of bells, and to dance with a quick but 
wild unsteady step. Suddenly the afflatus descends. There 
is no mistaking that glare, or those frantic leaps. He snorts, 
he stares, he gyrates. The demon has now taken bodily 
possession of him; and, though he retains the power of 
utterance and of motion, both are under the demon’s control, 
and his separate consciousness is in abeyance. The by- 
standers signalize the event by raising a long shout, attended 
with a peculiar vibratory noise, which is caused by the motion 
of the hand and tongue, or of the tongue alone. The 
devil-dancer is now worshipped as a present deity, and every 
bystander consults him respecting his disease, his wants, the 
welfare of his absent relatives, the offerings to be made for 
the accomplishment of his wishes, and, in short, respecting 
everything for which superhuman knowledge is supposed to 
be available.”? Similarly among the Kuruvikkarans, a class 
of bird-catchers and beggars in Southern India, the goddess 
Kali is believed to descend upon the priest, and he gives 
oracular replies after sucking the blood which streams from 
the cut throat of a goat.2 Ata festival of the Alfoors of Mina- 
hassa, in northern Celebes, after a pig has been killed, the 
priest rushes furiously at it, thrusts his head into the carcase, 
and drinks of the blood. Then he is dragged away from it 
by force and set on a chair, whereupon he begins to prophesy 
how the rice-crop will turn out that year. A second time he 
runs at the carcase and drinks of the blood; a second time 


1 Pliny, Mat. Hist. xxviii. 147. i. 101 sg. Fora description ofa similar 


Pausanias (vii. 25. 13) mentions the 
draught of bull’s blood as an ordeal to 
test the chastity of the priestess. Doubt- 
less it was thought to serve both 
purposes. i 

3 Bishop R. Caldwell, ‘ On Demon- 
olatry in Southern India,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Society of Bo.nbay, 


rite performed at Periepatam in southern 
India see Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, 
Nouvelle Edition, x. 313 sg. In this 
latter case the performer was a woman, 
and the animal whose hot blood she 
drank was a pig. 

3 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, iv. 187. 
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he is forced into the chair and continues his predictions. It Drinking 
is thought that there is a spirit in him which possesses the Dood as 
power of prophecy.’ At Rhetra, a great religious capital of inspiration 
the Western Slavs, the priest tasted the blood of the sacrificed 

oxen and sheep in order the better to prophesy.” The true 

test of a Dainyal or diviner among some of the Hindoo 
Koosh tribes is to suck the blood from the neck of a 
decapitated goat? The Takhas on the border of Cashmeer 

have prophets who act as inspired mediums between the 

deity and his worshippers. At the sacrifices the prophet in- 

hales the smoke of the sacred cedar in order to keep off evil 
spirits, and sometimes he drinks the warm blood as it spouts 

from the neck of the decapitated victim before he utters his 
oracle.‘ The heathen of Harran regarded blood as unclean, 

but nevertheless drank it because they believed it to be the 

food of demons, and thought that by imbibing it they entered 

into communion with the demons, who would thus visit 

them and lift the veil that hides the future from mortal 
vision. 

The other mode of producing temporary inspiration, to Temporar: 
which I shall here refer, consists in the use of a sacred ion or 
tree or plant. Thus in the Hindoo Koosh a fire is kindled inspiration 
with twigs of the sacred cedar; and the Dainyal or O eens 
with a cloth over her head, inhales the thick pungent smoke of a sacred 


till she is seized with convulsions and falls senseless to the eee 


ground. Soon she rises and 


1 J. G. F. Riedel, ‘ De Minahasa in 
1825,” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde, xviii. 517 sg. 
Compare ‘‘De godsdienst en gods- 
dienst-plegtigheden der Alfoeren in de 
Menhassa op het eiland Celebes,” 
Tijdschrift van Nederlandsch Indië, 
1849, dl. ii. p. 395; N. Graafland, 
De Minahassa, i. 122; J. Dumont 
D’Urville, Voyage autour du monde et 
à la recherche de La Perouse, Vv. 443. 

2 F, J. Mom, Geschichte des Heiden- 
thums im nördlichen Europa (Leipsic 
and Darmstadt, 1822-23), i. 188. 

3 J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosk (Calcutta, 1880), p 96. For 
other instances of priests or repre- 
sentatives of the deity drinking the 
warm blood of the victim, compare 


raises a shrill chant, which is 


H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal 
(London, 1880), ii. 296 5g. 3 Asiatic 
Researches, iv. pp. 40, 41, 50, 52 (8vo 
ed.); Paul Soleillet, ZL’ Afrique Occi- 
dentale (Paris, 1877), pp. 123 sg. To 
snuff up the savour of the sacrifice was 
similarly supposed to produce inspira- 
tion (Tertullian, Afologet. 23). 


4C. F. Oldham, “The Nagas,” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety 
Jor rgor (London, 1901), pp. 463, 
465 sg., 467, 470 sg. The Takhas 
worship the cobra, and Mr. Oldham 
believes them to be descended from the 
Nagas of the Mahabharata, 


6 Maimonides, quoted by D. Chwol- 
sohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus 
(St. Petersburg, 1856), ii. 480 sg. 


Inspiration Caught up and loudly repeated by her audience.’ 
produced 
by means É e PERT 
of a sacred with it before she prophesied. 


plant, 


Inspired 
victims. 


CHAP. 


So 
Apollo’s prophetess ate the sacred laurel and was fumigated 
The Bacchanals ate ivy, and 
their inspired fury was by some believed to be due to the 
exciting and intoxicating properties of the plant? In 
Uganda the priest, in order to be inspired by his god, smokes 
a pipe of tobacco fiercely till he works himself into a frenzy ; 
the loud excited tones in which he then talks are recognised 
as the voice of the god speaking through him.* In Madura, 
an island off the north coast of Java, each spirit has its 
regular medium, who is oftener a woman than a man. To 
prepare herself for the reception of the spirit she inhales the 
fumes of incense, sitting with her head over a smoking 
censer. Gradually she falls into a sort of trance accom- 
panied by shrieks, grimaces, and violent spasms. The 
spirit is now supposed to have entered into her, and when 
she grows calmer her words are regarded as oracuiar, being 
the utterances of the indwelling spirit, while her own soul is 
temporarily absent.’ 

It is worth observing that many peoples expect the 
victim as well as the priest or prophet to give signs of in- 
spiration by convulsive movements of the body; and if the 
animal remains obstinately steady, they esteem it unfit for 
sacrifice. Thus when the Yakuts sacrifice to an evil spirit, 
the beast must bellow and roll about, which is considered 
a token that the evil spirit has entered into it. Apollo’s 
prophetess could give no oracles unless the sacrificial victim 
trembled in every limb when the wine was poured on its 
head. But for ordinary Greek sacrifices it was enough 
that the victim should shake its head; to make it do so, 
water was poured on it.’ Many other peoples (Tonquinese, 
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1 J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, p. 97. 

2 Lucian, Bis accus. 1; J. Tzetzes, 
Schol, on Lycophron, 6; Plutarch, De 
E apud Delphos, 2; id., De Pythiae 
oraculis, 6. 

3 Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 
112. 

4 Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘‘ Further Notes 
on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 42. 


5 C. Lekkerkerker, “Enkele op- 
merkingen over sporen van Shaman- 
isme bij Madoereezen en Javanen,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal. Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xlv. (1902) pp. 282- 
284. 

6 H. Vambery, Das Türkenvolk 
(Leipsic, 1885), p. 158. 

7 Plutarch, De defect. oracul. 46, 
49, 51. The Greeks themselves seem 
commonly to have interpreted the 
shaking or nodding of the victim’s 
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Hindoos, Chuwash, and so forth) have adopted the same test 
of a suitable victim ; they pour water or wine on its head; 
if the animal shakes its head it is accepted for sacrifice ; if it 
does not, it is rejected? Among the Kafirs of the Hindoo 
Koosh the priest or his substitute pours water into the ear 
and all down the spine of the intended victim, whether it be 
a sheep or a goat. It is not enough that the animal should 
merely shake its head to get the water out of its ear; it 
must shake its whole body as a wet dog shakes himself. 
When it does so, a kissing sound is made by all present, and 
the victim is forthwith slaughtered.? 

The person temporarily inspired is believed to acquire, Divine 
not merely divine knowledge, but also, at least occasionally, Cannes R 
divine power. In Cambodia, when an epidemic breaks out, by tem- 
the inhabitants of several villages unite and go with a band Poon, 
of music at their head to look for the man whom the local 
god is supposed to have chosen for his temporary incarnation. 


head as a token that the animal con- 
sented to be sacrificed. See Plutarch, 
Quaest. conviv, viii. 8. 7; Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Peace, 960 ; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. i. 425 ; 
and this explanation has been adopted 
by modern interpreters. See A. Wil- 
lems, Notes sur la Paix d’ Aristophane 
(Brussels, 1899), pp. 30-33; E. 
Monseur, in Bulletin de Folklore, 1903, 
pp. 216-229. But this interpretation 
can hardly be extended to the case of 
the Delphic victim which was expected 
to shake all over. The theory of 
possession applies equally to that and 
to the other cases, and is therefore 
preferable. The theory of consent 
may have been invented when the 
older view had ceased to be held and 
was forgotten. 

1 D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabismus, ii. 37; Lettres édifiantes 
et curieuses, xvi. 230 37.3; E. T. 
Atkinson, The Himalayan Districts of 
the North-Western Provinces of India, 
ii. (Allahabad, 1884) p. 827; Panjab 
Notes and Queries, iii. p. 171, $ 7215 
North Indian Notes and Queries, i. 
P- 3» § 43 W. Crooke, Popular Re- 
ligion and Folklore of Northern India 
estminster, 1896), i. 263; /ndian 


VOL, I 


Antiquary, xxviii. (1899) p. 1613 
Journal of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, i. 103; S. Mateer, Zhe 
Land of Charity, p. 216; id., Native 
Life in Travancore, p. 94; E. T. 
Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern 
India, iii. 466, 469; Sir A. C. 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies, First Series 
(London, 1899), p. 19; J. Biddulph, 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 131; 
P. S. Pallas, Reisen in verschiedenen 
Provinzen des russischen Reiches, i. 91; 
H. Vambery, Das Türkenvolk, p. 485; 
Erman, Archiv für wissenschaftliche 
Kunde von Russland, i. 377; ‘ Uber 
die Religion der heidnischen Tschere- 
missen im Gouvernement Kasan,” 
Zeitschrift für allgemeine Erdkunde, 
N.F. iii. (1857) p. 153; Globus, 
lxvii. (1895) p. 366. When the Rao 
of Kachh sacrifices a buffalo, water is 
sprinkled between its horns ; ifit shakes 
its head, it is unsuitable ; if it nods its 
head, it is sacrificed (Panjab Notes and 
Queries, i. p. 120, § 911). This is 
probably a modern misinterpretation 
of the old custom. 


2 Sir George Scott Robertson, 7he 
Kafirs of the Hindu Kush (London, 
1896), pP. 423. 

2c 


Human 
gods, or 
men per- 
manently 
possessed 
by a deity. 


Human 
gods in the 
Pacific, 
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When found, the man is conducted to the altar of the god 
where the mystery of incarnation takes place. Then the man 
becomes an object of veneration to his fellows, who implore 
him to protect the village against the plague.’ A certain 
image of Apollo, which stood in a sacred cave at Hylae near 
Magnesia, was thought to impart superhuman strength. 
Sacred men, inspired by it, leaped down precipices, tore up 
huge trees by the roots, and carried them on their backs 
along the narrowest defiles.2 The feats performed by in- 
spired dervishes belong to the same class. 

Thus far we have seen that the savage, failing to discern 
the limits of his ability to control nature, ascribes to himself 
and to all men certain powers which we should now call 
supernatural. Further, we have seen that, over and above 
this general supernaturalism, some persons are supposed to 
be inspired for short periods by a divine spirit, and thus 
temporarily to enjoy the knowledge and power of the in- 
dwelling deity. From beliefs like these it is an easy step 
to the conviction that certain men are permanently possessed 
by a deity, or in some other undefined way are endued with 
so high a degree of supernatural power as to be ranked as 
gods and to receive the homage of prayer and sacrifice. 
Sometimes these human gods are restricted to purely super- 
natural or spiritual functions. Sometimes they exercise 
supreme political power in addition. In the latter case 
they are kings as well as gods, and the government is a 
theocracy. Thus in the Marquesas or Washington Islands 
there was a class of men who were deified in their lifetime. 
They were supposed to wield a supernatural power over the 
elements; they could give abundant harvests or smite the 
ground with barrenness; and they could inflict disease or 
death. Human sacrifices were offered to them to avert 
their wrath. There were not many of them, at the most one 
or two in each island. They lived in mystic seclusion 


1 J. Moura, Ze Royaume du Cam- 2 Pausanias, x. 32. 6. Coins of 
bodge (Paris, 1883), i. 177 sg. The Magnesia exhibit on the reverse a man 
practice in Tonquin is similar, except carrying an uprooted tree. See F. B. 
that there the person possessed seems Baker, in Numismatic Chronicle, Third 
only to give oracles. See Annales de Series, xii. (1892) pp. 89 sgg. Mr. 
l'Association de la Propagation de la Baker suggests that the custom may be 
Foi, iv. (1830) pp. 331 $g. a relic of ancient tree-worship. 
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Their powers were sometimes, but not always, hereditary. Human 
A missionary has described one of these human gods from sad the 
personal observation. The god was a very old man who ~ 
lived in a large house within an enclosure. In the house 

was a kind of altar, and on the beams of the house and 

on the trees round it were hung human skeletons, head 
down. No one entered the enclosure except the persons 
dedicated to the service of the god; only on days when 
human victims were sacrificed might ordinary people 
penetrate into the precinct. This human god received more 
sacrifices than all the other gods; often he would sit on a 

sort of scaffold in front of his house and call for two or 
three human victims at a time. They were always brought, 

for the terror he inspired was extreme. He was invoked all 

over the island, and offerings were sent to him from every 
side.’ Again, of the South Sea Islands in general we are 
told that each island had a man who represented or per- 
sonified the divinity. Such men were called gods, and their 
substance was confounded with that of the deity. The 
man-god was sometimes the king himsclf; oftener he was a 


priest or subordinate chief.? 


1C. S. Stewart, A Visit to the 
South Seas (London, 1832), i. 244 sg. ; 
- Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Desgraz, hes 
Marquises ou Nouka-Hiva (Paris, 
1843), pp. 226, 240 sg. Compare 
Mathias G * « « , Lettres sur les Jles 
Margqzuises (Paris, 1843), pp. 44 sg. The 
general name applied to these human 
gods was atuas, which, ‘‘ with scarce 
a modification, is the term used in 
all the Polynesian dialects to desig- 
nate the ideal beings worshipped 
as gods, in the system of polytheism 
existing among the people. At the 
Washington Islands, as at other groups, 
the atuas, or false gods of the in- 
habitants, are numerous and vary in 
their character and powers. Besides 
those having dominion respectively, as 
supposed, over the different elements 
their most striking phenomena, 

re are atuas of the mountain and of 
the forest, of the seaside and of the 
interior, atuas of peace and of war, of 
song and of the dance, and of all 
occupations and amusements of 


Tanatoa, king of Raiatea, was 


life. It is supposed by them that 
many of the departed spirits of men 
also become atuas : and thus the multi- 
plicity of their gods is such, that almost 
every sound in nature, from the roaring 
of the tempest in the mountains and 
the bursting of a thunderbolt in the 
clouds, to the sighing of a breeze 
through the cocoa-nut tops and the 
chirping of an insect in the grass or in 
the thatch of their huts, is interpreted 
into the movements of a god” (C. S. 
Stewart, of. cif. i. 243 sg.) The 
missionary referred to in the text, who 
described one of the human gods from 
personal observation, was the Rev. Mr. 
Crooke of the London Missionary 
Society, who resided in the island of 
Tahuata in 1797. On the deification 
of living men see Lord Avebury (Sir 
John Lubbock), Origin of Civslisa- 
tion’ (London, 1882), pp. 354 599. _ 

3 J. A. Moerenhout, Voyages aux Jles 
du Grand Océan (Paris, 1837), i. 479; 
W. Filis, Polynesian Researches, Second 
Edition (London, 1832-1836), ili. 94. 
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Human deified by a certain ceremony performed at the chief temple. 


gods in the «ç 
Pacific. 


As one of the divinities of his subjects, therefore, the king 


was worshipped, consulted as an oracle and had sacrifices and 


prayers offered to him.”! 


This was not an exceptional case. 


The kings of the island regularly enjoyed divine honours, 
being deified at the time of their accession? At his in- 
auguration the king of Tahiti received a sacred girdle of red 
and yellow feathers, “which not only raised him to the 
highest earthly station, but identified him with their gods.” 3 
A new piece, about eighteen inches long, was added to the 
belt at the inauguration of every king, and three human 
victims were sacrificed in the process. The king’s houses 
were called the clouds of heaven; the rainbow was the 
name of the canoe in which he voyaged; his voice was 
spoken of as thunder, and the glare of the torches in his 
dwelling as lightning; and when the people saw them 
in the evening, as they passed near his house, instead of 
saying the torches were burning in the palace, they would 
remark that the lightning was flashing in the clouds of 
heaven. When he moved from one district to another on 
the shoulders of his bearers, he was said to be flying. The 
natives of Futuna, an island in the South Pacific, “are not 
content with deifying the evils that afflict them; they place 
gods everywhere, and even go so far as to suppose that the 
greatest of all the spirits resides in the person of their prince 
as in a living sanctuary. From this belief springs a strange 
mode of regarding their king, and of behaving under his 
authority. In their eyes the sovereign is not responsible for 
his acts; they deem him inspired by the divine spirit whose 
tabernacle he is; hence his will is sacred; even his whims 
and rages are revered; and if it pleases him to play the 
tyrant, his subjects submit from conscientious motives to 


1 D. Tyerman and G. Bennet, Jour- 
nal of Voyages and Travels in the 
South Sea Islands, China, India, etc. 
(London, 1831), i. 524; compare fóid. 
PP. 529 59. 

2 Tyerman and Bennet, of. cit. i. 
529 59. 

3 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches,? 
iii, 108. The Ethnological Museum 
at Berlin possesses a magnificent robe 


of red and yellow feathers with a 
feather helmet, also two very hand- 
some tippets of the same materials. 
They were the insignia of the royal 
family of Hawaii, and might be worn 
by no one else, 

4 J. Williams, Varrative of Mission- 
ary Enterprises in the South Sca 
Islands (London, 1838), pp. 471 sg. 

5 W, Ellis, of, est. iii. 113 sg. 
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The gods of Samoa Human 


gods in the 
Pacific. 


the vexations he inflicts on them.”? 
generally appeared in animal form, but sometimes they 
were permanently incarnate in men, who gave oracles, 
received offerings (occasionally of human flesh), healed the 
sick, answered prayers, and so on? In regard to the old 
religion of the Fijians, and especially of the inhabitants of 
Somosomo, it is said that “there appears to be no certain 
line of demarcation between departed spirits and gods, nor 
between gods and living men, for many of the priests and 
old chiefs are considered as sacred persons, and not a few 
of them will also claim to themselves the right of divinity. 
‘I am a god,’ Tuikilakila would say; and he believed it 
too.”* In the Pelew Islands it is thought that every god 
can take possession of a man and speak through him. 
The possession may be either temporary or permanent ; in 
the latter case the chosen person is called a korong. The 
god is free in his choice, so the position of korong is not 
hereditary. After the death of a korong the god is for some 
time unrepresented, until he suddenly makes his appearance 
in a new Avatar. The person thus chosen gives signs of 
the divine presence by behaving in a strange way; he 
gapes, runs about, and performs a number of senseless acts. 
At first people laugh at him, but his sacred mission is in 
time recognised, and he is invited to assume his proper 
position in the state. Generally this position is a dis- 
tinguished one and confers on him a powerful influence over 
the whole community. In some of the islands the god is 
political sovereign of the land; and hence his new incarna- 
tion, however humble his origin, is raised to the same high 
rank, and rules, as god and king, over all the other chiefs.‘ 


The ancient Egyptians, 


1 Missionary Chevron, in Annales de 
la Propagation de la Foi, xv. (1843) 


P- 37. Compare id. xiii, (1841) p. 
378. 

3G. Tumer, Samoa, pp. 37, 48, 
57, 58, 59, 73. 


3 Hazlewood, in J. E. Erskine’s 
Cruise among the Islands of the Western 
Pacific (London, 1853), pp. 246 sg. 
Compare Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
U.S. Exploring Expedition, New Edi- 
tion (New York, 1851), iii. 87; Th. 


far from restricting their 


Williams, Fiji and the Fijians? i. 219 
sg.; R. H. Codrington, The Melan- 
esians, p. 122, “A great chief [in 
Fiji] really believed himself to be a 
god—4.¢, a reincarnation of an ancestor 
who had grown into a god” (Rev. 
Lorimer Fison, in a letter to the author, 
dated August 26, 1898). 

4 J. Kubary, “Die Religion der 
Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s A/lerlet aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde (Berlin, 
1888), i. 30 sgg. 


Human 
gods in 
ancient 
Egypt. 


Human 
gods in 
ancient 
Greece. 
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adoration to cats and dogs and such small deer, very liberally 
extended it to men. One of these human deities resided at 
the village of Anabis, and burnt sacrifices were offered to 
him on the altars ; after which, says Porphyry, he would eat 
his dinner just as if he were an ordinary mortal. In 
classical antiquity the Sicilian philosopher Empedocles 
gave himself out to be not merely a wizard but a god. 
Addressing his fellow-citizens in verse he said :— 


“O friends, in this great city that climbs the yellow slope 
Of Agrigentum s citadel, who make good works your scope, 
Who offer to the stranger a haven quiet and fair, 
All hail! Among you honoured I walk with lofty air. 
With garlands, blooming garlands you crown my noble brow, 
A mortal man no longer, a deathless godhead now. 
Where eer I go, the people crowd round and worship pay, 
And thousands follow seeking to learn the better way. 
Some crave prophetic visions, sone smit with anguish sore 
Would fain hear words of comfort and suffer pain no more.” 


He asserted that he could teach his disciples how to make 
the wind to blow or be still, the rain to fall and the sun to 
shine, how to banish sickness and old age and to raise the 
dead? When Demetrius Poliorcetes restored the Athenian 
democracy in 307 B.C., the Athenians decreed divine honours 
to him and his father Antigonus, both of them being then 
alive, under the title of the Saviour Gods. Altars were set 
up to the Saviours, and a priest appointed to attend to their 
worship. The people went forth to meet their deliverer 
with hymns and dances, with garlands and incense and 
libations ; they lined the streets and sang that he was the 
only true god, for the other gods slept, or dwelt far away, or 
were not. In the words of a contemporary poet, which were 
chanted in public and sung in private :— 


1 Porphyry, De abstinentia, iv. 93 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, iti. 12; 
compare Minucius Felix, Octavius, 29. 
The titles of the nomarchs or provincial 
governors of Egypt seem to shew that 
they were all originally worshipped as 
gods by their subjects (A. Wiedemann, 
Die Religion der alten Agypter, p. 93; 
sd, ‘‘Menschenvergotterung im alten 
Agypten,” Am Urquell, N.F. i. 
(1897) pp. 290 sg.). 


? Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Philosoph. 
viii. 59-62; Fragmenta philosophorum 
Graecorum, ed, F. G. A. Mullach, i. 
pp. 12, 14; H. Diels, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker i. (Berlin, 1906), 
p. 205. I owe this and the following 
case of a human god to a lecture on 
Greek religion by my friend Professor 
H. Diels, which I was privileged te 
hear at Berlin in December 1902. 
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“ Of all the gods the greatest and the dearest 
To the city are come. 
For Demeter and Demetrius 
Together time has brought. 
She comes to hold the Maiden’s awful rites, 
And he joyous and fair and laughing, 
As befits a god. 
A glorious sight, with all his friends about him, 
He in their midst, 
They like to stars, and he the sun. 
Son of Poseidon the mighty, Aphrodites son, 
All hail / 
The other gods dwell far away, 
Or have no ears, 
Or are not, or pay us no heed. 
But thee we present see, 
No god of wood or stone, but godhead true, 
Therefore to thee we pray.” ' 


The ancient Germans believed that there was something Human 
holy in women, and accordingly consulted them as oracles, 8°d4esses 
. among the 
Their sacred women, we are told, looked on the eddying ancient 
rivers and listened to the murmur or the roar of the water, Germans. 
and from the sight and sound foretold what would come to 
pass.? But often the veneration of the men went further, © 
and they worshipped women as true and living goddesses. 

For example, in the reign of Vespasian a certain Veleda, of 
the tribe of the Bructeri, was commonly held to be a deity, 
and in that character reigned over her people, her sway 
being acknowledged far and wide. She lived in a tower on 
the river Lippe, a tributary of the Rhine. When the people 
of Cologne sent to make a treaty with her, the ambassadors 
were not admitted to her presence; the negotiations were 
conducted through a minister, who acted as the mouthpiece 
of her divinity and reported her oracular utterances.® The 


1 Plutarch, Demetrius, 10-13; among the Greeks see Mr. A. B. 


Athenaeus, vi. 62 sg., pp. 253 59. 
Apparently the giddy young man sub- 
mitted to deification with a better 
grace than his rough old father 
Antigonus; who, when a poet called 
him a god and a child of the sun, 
bluntly remarked, ‘‘ That’s not my 
valet’s opinion of me.” See Plutarch, 
Isis et Osiris, 24. For more evidence 
of the deification of living men 


Cook, in Folk-lore, xv. (1904) pp. 
299 599. 

2 Tacitus, Germania, 8; id., Histor, 
iv. 61; Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
i. 15. 72, p. 360, ed. Potter; Caesar, 
Bell. Gall. i. 50. 

3 Tacitus, Germania, 8; id., Histor. 
iv. 61, 65, v. 22. Compare K. 
Müllenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 
iv. 208 sgg. 
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South-East 
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example shews how easily among our rude forefathers the 
ideas of divinity and royalty coalesced. It is said that 
among the Getae down to the beginning of our era there 
was always a man who personified a god and was called 
God by the people. He dwelt on a sacred mountain and 
acted as adviser to the king. 

An early Portuguese historian informs us that the Quiteve 
or king of Sofala, in south-eastern Africa, “is a woolly-haired 
Kaffir, a heathen who adores nothing whatever, and has no 
knowledge of God ; on the contrary he esteems himself the 
god of all his lands, and is so looked upon and reverenced by 
his subjects.” “When they suffer necessity or scarcity they 
have recourse to the king, firmly believing that he can give 
them all that they desire or have need of, and can obtain any- 
thing from his dead predecessors, with whom they believe that 
he holds converse. For this reason they ask the king to give 
them rain when it is required, and other favourable weather 
for their harvest, and in coming to ask for any of these things 
they bring him valuable presents, which the king accepts, 
bidding them return to their homes and he will be carefu! 
to grant their petitions. They are such barbarians that 
though they see how often the king does not give them 
what they ask for, they are not undeceived, but make him 
still greater offerings, and many days are spent in these 
comings and goings, until the weather turns to rain, and the 
Kaffirs are satisfied, believing that the king did not grant 
their request until he had been well bribed and importuned, 
as he himself affirms, in order to maintain them in their 
error.” The Zimbas, or Muzimbas, another people of 
south-eastern Africa, “do not adore idols or recognise any 
god, but instead they venerate and honour their king, whom 
they regard as a divinity, and they say he is the greatest 
and best in the world. And the said king says of himself 
that he alone is god of the earth, for which reason if it rains 
when he does not wish it to do so, or is too hot, he shoots 
arrows at the sky for not obeying him.”* Amongst the Barotse, 
a tribe on the upper Zambesi, “there is an old but waning 


1 Strabo, vii. 3, 5, pp. 297 sg. Eastern Africa, vii. (1901) pp. 190 
2 J. Dos Santos, ‘‘Eastern Ethiopia,” sg., 199. 
in G. M‘Call Theal’s Records of South- 3 J. Dos Santos, of. c#f. p. 295. 
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belief that a chief is a demigod, and in heavy thunderstorms 
the Barotse flock to the chief’s yard for protection from the 
lightning. I have been greatly distressed at seeing them 
fall on their knees before the chief, entreating him to open 
the water-pots of heaven and send rain upon their gardens.” 
“The king’s servants declare themselves to be invincible, 
because they are the servants of God (meaning the king)” ! 
The Maraves of South Africa “have a spiritual head to Human 
whom they ascribe supernatural powers, revering him as a 
prophet and designating him by the name of Chissumpe., Africa. 
Besides a considerable territory, which he owns and rules, 
he receives tribute from all, even from the king (unde). 
They believe that this being is invisible and immortal, 
and they consult him as an oracle, in which case he makes 
himself heard. He is personified by a Fusmo-a-Chissumpe, 
that is, by an intimate of the Chissumpe, whose dignity 
is hereditary and who is revered exactly like the supposed 
Chissumpe, with whom he is naturally identical. As he 
names his own successor, disputes as to the succession 
do not arise. His oracles are as unintelligible and ambigu- 
ous as can well be imagined. He derives great profit from | 
impostors of both sexes, who purchase the gift of soothsaying 
from him. In the settlement (Muzinda) of the Chissumpe 
there are women whom the people regard as his wives, but 
who, according to the universal belief, cannot bear children. 
If these women are convicted of an offence with a man, they 
are burnt along with the partner of their guilt”? The 
Mashona of southern Africa informed their bishop that they 
had once had a god, but that the Matabeles had driven him 
away. “This last was in reference to a curious custom in 
some villages of keeping a man they called their god. He 
seemed to be consulted by the people and had presents given 
to him. There was one at a village belonging to a chief 


1 F. S. Arnot, Garengauze ; or, 
Seven Years’ Pioneer Mission Work in 
Central Africa (London, N.D., preface, 
dated March 1889), p. 78. 


2 Zeitschriftfirallgemeine Erdkunde, 
vi. (1856) pp. 273 sg. This is from 
a German abstract (pp. 257-313, 
369-420) of a work, which embodies 


the results of a Portuguese expedi- 
tion conducted by Major Monteiro in 
1831 and 1832. The territory of the 
Maraves is described as bounded on 
the south by the Zambesi and on the 
east by the Portuguese possessions. 
Probably things have changed greatly 
in the seventy years which have elapsed 
since the expedition. 
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We were asked not to fire off 


»] 


Magondi, in the old days. 
any guns near the village, or we should frighten him away. 
This Mashona god was formerly bound to render an annual 
tribute to the king of the Matabeles in the shape of four black 
oxen and one dance. A missionary has seen and described 
the deity discharging the latter part of his duty in front of 
the royal hut. For three mortal hours, without a break, to 
the banging of a tambourine, the click of castanettes, and the 
drone of a monotonous song, the swarthy god engaged in a 
frenzied dance, crouching on his hams like a tailor, sweating 
like a pig, and bounding about with an agility which testified 
to the strength and elasticity of his divine legs,? 

“In the Makalaka hills, to the west of Matabeleland, the 
natives all acknowledge there dwells a god whom they name 
Ngwali, much worshipped by the bushmen and Makalakas, 
and feared even by the Matabele: even Lo Bengula paid 
tribute and sent presents to him often. This individual has 
only been seen by a few of those who live close by, and 
who doubtless profit by the numberless offerings made to this 
strange being ; but the god never dies; and the position is 
supposed to be hereditary in the one family who are the 
intermediaries for and connexion between Ngwali and the 
outer world.”* This Makalaka god “resides in the depth of 
a cave, in the midst of a labyrinth. Nobody has ever seen 
him, but he has sons and daughters, who are priests and 
priestesses and dwell in the neighbourhood of the grotto. It 
is rather odd that not long ago three sons of this god were 
put to death like common mortals for having stolen wheat 
from the king. Lo Bengula probably thought that they 
should practise justice even more strictly than other folk. . . . 
In the middle of the cavern, they say, there is a shaft, very 
deep and very black. From this gulf there issue from time 
to time terrible noises like the crash of thunder. On the 
edge of the abyss the worshippers tremblingly lay flesh and 


1 G. W. H. Knight-Bruce, Memories 
of Mashonaland (London and New 
York, 1895), p. 433 id., in Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1890, pp. 346 sg. 

2 Father Croonenberghs, ‘* La Mis- 
sion du Zambéze,” Missions Catheligues, 


xiv. (1882) pp. 452 sg. 

8 Ch. L. Norris Newman, Matabele- 
land and how we got it (London, 1895), 
pp- 167 sg. These particulars were 
communicated to Captain Newman by 
Mr. W. E. Thomas, son of the first 
missionary to Matabeleland. 
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wheat, fowls, cakes, and other presents to appease the hunger 
of the dreadful god and secure his favour. After making 
this offering the poor suppliants declare aloud their wishes 
and the object of their application. They ask to know 
hidden things, future events, the names of those who have 
cast a spell on them, the issue of such and such an enter- 
prise. After some moments of profound silence there are 
heard, amid the crash of subterranean thunder, inarticulate 
sounds, strange broken words, of which it is hard to make 
out the sense, and which the medicine-men (amazzzis), who 
are hand in glove with the makers of thunder, explain to 
these credulous devotees.” ! 

The Baganda of Central Africa believed in a god of Lake Human 
Nyanza, who sometimes took up his abode in a man or woman. sok 
The incarnate god was much feared by all the people, includ- and East 
ing the king and the chiefs. When the mystery of incarnation ^f" 
had taken place, the man, or rather the god, removed about 
a mile and a half from the margin of the lake, and there 
awaited the appearance of the new moon before he engaged 
in his sacred duties. From the moment that the crescent 
moon appeared faintly in the sky, the king and all his subjects . 
were at the command of the divine man, or Ludare (god), 
as he was called, who reigned supreme not only in matters of 
faith and ritual, but also in questions of war and state policy. 

He was consulted as an oracle; by his word he could inflict 
or heal sickness, withhold rain, and cause famine. Large 
presents were made him when his advice was sought.? The 
chief of Urua,a large region to the west of Lake Tanganyika, 
“arrogates to himself divine honours and power and pretends 
to abstain from food for days without feeling its necessity ; 
and, indeed, declares that as a god he is altogether above 
requiring food and only eats, drinks, and smokes for the 
pleasure it affords him.”* Among the Gallas, when a 


woman grows tired of the 


1 Annales de la Propagation de la 
Foi, lii. (1880) pp. 443-445. Com- 
pare Father Croonenberghs, ‘La Mis- 
sion du Zambéze,” Misszons Catholigues, 
xiv. (1882) p. 452. 

3 R. W. Felkin, ‘Notes on the 
Waganda Tribe of Central Africa,” 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of 


cares of housekeeping, she 


Edinburgh, xiii. (1885-86) p. 762; 
C. T. Wilson and R. W. Felkin, 
Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan, 
i. 206; J. Macdonald, Religion and 


Myth, pp. 15 sg. 


3 V. L. Cameron, Across Africa 
(London, 1877), ii. 69. 
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begins to talk incoherently and to demean herself extrava- 
gantly. This is a sign of the descent of the holy spirit Callo 
upon her. Immediately her husband prostrates himself and 
adores her; she ceases to bear the humble title of wife and 
is called “ Lord”; domestic duties have no further claim on 
her, and her will is a divine law. 


Human The king of Loango is honoured by his people “as 
godsin though he were a god; and he is called Sambee and 
Africa. Pango, which mean god. They believe that he can let 


them have rain when he likes; and once a year, in 
December, which is the time they want rain, the people 
come to beg of him to grant it to them.” On this occasion 
the king, standing on his throne, shoots an arrow into the 
air, which is supposed to bring on rain? Much the 
same is said of the king of Mombasa.’ Down to a few 
years ago, when his spiritual reign on earth was brought 
to an abrupt end by the carnal weapons of English marines 
and bluejackets, the king of Benin was the chief object of 
worship in his dominions, “He occupies a higher post 
here than the Pope does in Catholic Europe; for he is not 
only God’s vicegerent upon earth, but a god himself, whose 
subjects both obey and adore him as such, although I believe 
thcir adoration to arise rather from fear than love.”* The 
king of Iddah told the English officers of the Niger Expedi- 
tion, “God made me after his own image; I am all the same 
as God; and he appointed me a king.”*® In the language 
of the Hos, a Ewe tribe of Togoland, the word for god 
is Mawu and the Great God is Mawu gad. They personify 


the blessing of god and say 


1 Mgr. Massaja, in Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi, xxx. (1858) p. 


51. 

1 The Strange Adventures of 
Andrew Battel,” in Pinkerton’s Voyages 
and Travels, xvi. 330; Proyart, “ His- 
tory of Loango, Kakongo, and other 
Kingdoms in Africa,” in Pinkerton, of. 
att. xvi. 577; O. Dapper, Description de 
PAfrigue, p. 335. 

g g" p- 615; Dapper, 
op. cit. p 

‘yj. Pa Sketches taken during 
ten Voyages to Africa, p. 29; id., 
Remarks on the Country extending from 


that the Great God dwells 


Cape Palmas to the River Congo (Lon- 
don, 1823), p. 111. Compare ‘* My 
Wanderings in Africa,” by an F.R.G.S. 
(R. F. Burton], Frasers Magazine, 
Ixvii. (April 1863) p. 414. 

5 W. Allen and T. R. H. Thomson, 
Narrative of the Expedition to the 
River Niger in 1841 (London, 1848), 

i. 288. A slight mental confusion 
may perhaps be detected in this utter- 
ance of the dark-skinned deity. But 
such confusion, or rather obscurity, is 
almost inseparable from any attempt 
to define with philosophic precision the 
profound mystery of incarnation, 
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with a rich man. “From the personification of the divine 
blessing to the deification of the man himself the step is 
not a long one, and as a matter of fact it is taken. The 
Hos know men in whose life are to be seen so many 
resemblances to the Great God that they call them simply 
Mawu. In the neighbourhood of Ho there lived a good 
many years ago a man who enjoyed an extraordinary 
reputation in the whole of the neighbourhood, and who 
accordingly named himself Wuwo, that is, ‘more than the 
others.’ The people actually paid him divine honours, not 
indeed in the sense that they sacrificed to him, but in the 
sense that they followed his words absolutely. They worked 
on his fields and brought him rich presents. On the coast 
there lived a respected old chief, who called himself Mawz. 
He was richer than all the other chiefs, and the inhabitants 
of twenty-seven towns rendered him unconditional obedience. 
In the circumstance that he was richer and more honoured 
than all the other chicfs he saw his resemblance to the 
deity.” ! 

Among the Hovas and other tribes of Madagascar Divinity 
there is said to be a deep sense of the divinity of Ones 
kings; and down to the acceptance of Christianity by in Mada- 
the late qucen, the Hova sovereigns were regularly termed 8°" 
“the visible God” (Andriamdnitra hita mdso), and other 
terms of similar import were also applied to them.? The 
chiefs of the Betsileo in Madagascar “are considered as 
far above the common people and are looked upon almost 
as if they were gods.” “For the chiefs are supposed to 
have power as regards the words they utter, not, however, 
merely the power which a king possesses, but power like 
that of God; a power which works of itself on account of 
its inherent virtue, and not power exerted through soldiers 
and strong servants.”* “The Asmpandzaka-mandzaka or 
sovereign whom the Sakkalava of the north often cail 


Anthropological Institute, xxi. (1892) 


1 J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stamme (Ber- 
lin, 1906), p. 419. 

2 Rey. J. Sibree, ‘‘Curiosities of 
Words connected with Royalty and 
Chieftainship,” Antananarivo Annual 
and Madagascar Magazine, No. xi. 
(1887) p- 302; éd. in Journal of the 


p- 218. 

3 Rev, J. Sibree, in Antananarivo 
Annual and Madagascar Magazine, 
No. xi. (1887) p. 307; id. in Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxi 
(1892) p. 225. 
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also Zanahart dntani, God on earth, is surrounded by 
them with a veneration which resembles idolatry, and the 
vulgar are simple enough to attribute the creation of the 
world to his ancestors. The different parts of his body and 
his least actions are described by nouns and verbs which 
are foreign to the ordinary language, forming a separate 
vocabulary called Votla fali, sacred words, or Voila n 
ampandzdka, princely words. The person and the goods 
of the Ampandzaka-mandzaka are fali, sacred.” ? 

The theory of the real divinity of a king is said to be held 
strongly in the Malay region. Not only is the king’s person 
considered sacred, but the sanctity of his body is supposed 
to communicate itself to his regalia and to slay those who 
break the royal taboos. Thus it is firmly believed that any 
one who seriously offends the royal person, who imitates or 
touches even for a moment the chief objects of the regalia, 
or who wrongfully makes use of the insignia or privileges of 
royalty, will be čna daulat, that is, struck dead by a sort of 
electric discharge of that divine power which the Malays 
suppose to reside in the king’s person and to which they 
give the name of daulat or sanctity. The regalia of every 
petty Malay state are believed to be endowed with super- 
natural powers ;* and we are told that “the extraordinary 
strength of the Malay belief in the supernatural powers of 
the regalia of their sovereigns can only be thoroughly realised 
after a study of their romances, in which their kings are 
credited with all the attributes of inferior gods, whose birth, 
as indeed every subsequent act of their after-life, is attended 
by the most amazing prodigies.” * 

Among the Battas of Central Sumatra there is a prince 
who bears the hereditary title of Singa Mangaradja and 
is worshipped as a deity. He reigns over Bakara, a 
village on the south-western shore of Lake Toba; but his 
worship is diffused among the tribes both near and far. 
All sorts of strange stories are told of him. It is said that 


1 V. Noel, “fle de Madagascar : 3 T. J. Newbold, Political and 
recherches sur les Sakkalava,” Bulletin Statistical Account of the British Settle- 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), ment in the Straits of Malacca, ii. 
Deuxiéme Série, xx. (1843) p. 56. 193. See above, pp. 362-364. 

2 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 

23 59. 4 W. W. Skeat, of. cit. p. 29. 
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he was seven years in his mother’s womb, and thus camc Divine 

into the world a seven-year-old child; that he has a black ~~ 
hairy tongue, the sight of which is fatal, so that in speaking East 
he keeps his mouth as nearly shut as possible and gives all ""* 
his orders in writing. Sometimes he remains seven months 
without eating, or sleeps for three months together. He 
can make the sun to shine or the rain to fall at his pleasure ; 
hence the people pray to him for a good harvest, and wor- 
shippers hasten to Bakara from all sides with offerings in 
the hope of thereby sccuring his miraculous aid. Wherever 
he goes, the gongs are solemnly beaten and the public peace 
may not be broken. He is said to eat neither pork nor 
dog’s flesh? The Battas used to cherish a superstitious 
veneration for the Sultan of Minangkabau, and shewed a 
blind submission to his relations and emissaries, real or 
pretended, when these persons appeared among them for the 
purpose of levying contributions. Even when insulted and 
put in fear of their lives they made no attempt at resistance ; 
for they believed that their affairs would never prosper, that 
their rice would be blighted and their buffaloes die, and that 
they would remain under a sort of spell if they offended 
these sacred messengers.? In the kingdom of Loowoo the 
great majority of the people have never seen the king, and 
they believe that were they to see him their belly would 
swell up and they would die on the spot. The farther you 
go from the capital, the more firmly rooted is this belief.’ 
In time of public calamity, as during war or pestilence, some 
of the Molucca Islanders used to celebrate a festival of 
heaven. If no good result followed, they bought a slave, 
took him at the next festival to the place of sacrifice, and 
set him on a raised place under a certain bamboo-tree. This 

| tree represented heaven, and had been honoured as its image 


: 1 G. K. N{iemann], “ Bijdrage tot 
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Bataks,” Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch- 
Indiz, iii. Serie, iv. (1870) pp. 289 
sg. ; B. Hagen, ‘‘ Beiträge zur Kennt- 
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xxviii. 537 sg.; G. A. Wilken, 
“Het animisme,” De Indische Gids, 
July 1884, p. 85; id., Handleiding 
voor de vergelijkende Volkenkunde van 
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3 W. Marsden, History of Sumatra 
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at tormer festivals. The portion of the sacrifice which had 
previously been offered to heaven was now given to the 
slave, who ate and drank it in the name and stead of heaven. 
Henceforth he was well treated, kept for the festivals of 
heaven, and employed to represent heaven and receive the 
offerings in its name.’ Every Alfoor village of northern 
Ceram has usually six priests, of whom the most intelligent 
discharges the duties of high priest. This man is the most 
powerful person in the village ; all the inhabitants, even the 
regent, are subject to him and must do his bidding. The 
common herd regard him as a higher being, a sort of demi- 
god. He aims at surrounding himself with an atmosphere 
of mystery, and for this purpose lives in great seclusion, 
generally in the council-house of the village, where he con- 
ceals himself from vulgar eyes behind a screen or partition.’ 
However, in this case the god seems to be in process of 
incubation rather than full-fledged. 

A peculiarly bloodthirsty monarch of Burma, by name 
Badonsachen, whose very countenance reflected the inbred 
ferocity of his nature, and under whose reign more victims 
perished by the executioner than by the common enemy, 
conceived the notion that he was something more than 
mortal, and that this high distinction had been granted him 
as a reward for his numerous good works. Accordingly he 
laid aside the title of king and aimed at making himself 
a god. With this view, and in imitation of Buddha, who, 
before being advanced to the rank of a divinity, had quitted 
his royal palace and seraglio and retired from the world, 
Badonsachen withdrew from his palace to an immense 
pagoda, the largest in the empire, which he had been 
engaged in constructing for many years. Here he held 
conferences with the most learned monks, in which he 
sought to persuade them that the five thousand years 
assigned for the observance of the law of Buddha were now 
elapsed, and that he himself was the god who was destined 
to appear after that period, and to abolish the old law by 


1 F. Valentyn, Oud en nieuw Oost- Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genoot 
Indiën, iii. 7 sg. - schap, Tweede Serie, x. (1893) pp. 
2 J. Boot, “ Korte schets der noord- 1198 sg. 
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substituting his own. But to his great mortification many 
of the monks undertook to demonstrate the contrary ; and 
this disappointment, combined with his love of power and 
his impatience under the restraints of an ascetic life, quickly 
disabused him of his imaginary godhead, and drove him 
back to his palace and his harem.’ The king of Siam “ is Divinity of 
venerated equally with a divinity. His subjects ought not eee a 
to look him in the face; they prostrate themselves before 
him when he passes, and appear before him on their knees, 
their elbows resting on the ground.”* There is a special 
language devoted to his sacred person and attributes, and it 
must be used by all who speak to or of him. Even the 
natives have difficulty in mastering this peculiar vocabulary. 
The hairs of the monarch’s head, the soles of his feet, the 
breath of his body, indeed every single detail of his person, 
both outward and inward, have particular names. When he 
eats or drinks, sleeps or walks, a special word indicates that 
these acts are being performed by the sovereign, and such 
words cannot possibly be applied to the acts of any other 
person whatever. There is no word in the Siamese language 
by which any creature of higher rank or greater dignity 
than a monarch can be described; and the missionaries, 
when they speak of God, are forced to use the native word 
for king.’ In Tonquin every village chooses its guardian 


1 Sangermano, Description of the 
Burmese Empire (reprinted at Ran- 
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Newell, ‘ Chiefs Language in Samoa,” 
Transactions of the Ninth International 
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Divine spirit, often in the form of an animal, as a dog, tiger, cat, or 
Tonquin, Scrpent. Sometimes a living person is selected as patron- 
divinity. Thus a beggar persuaded the people of a village 
that he was their guardian spirit; so they loaded him with 
Divine honours and entertained him with their best! At the 
— present day the head of the great Persian sect of the 
Babites, Abbas Effendi by name, resides at Acre in Syria, 
and is held by Frenchmen, Russians, and Americans, 
especially by rich American ladies, to be an incarnation of 
God himself. The late Professor S. I. Curtiss of Chicago 
had the honour of dining with “the master,” as he is 
invariably called by his followers, when the incarnation 
expressed a kindly hope that he might have the pleasure 
of drinking tea with the professor in the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 
Human But perhaps no country in the world has been so 
gods in prolific of human gods as India; nowhere has the divine 
grace been poured out in a more liberal measure on all 
Divine classes of society from kings down to milkmen. Thus 
ae. amongst the Todas, a pastoral people of the Neilgherry 
Todas. 


Hills of southern India, the dairy is a sanctuary, and the 
milkman who attends to it has been described as a god. 
On being asked whether the Todas salute the sun, one 
of these divine milkmen replied, “ Those poor fellows do so, 
but I,” tapping his chest, “I, a god! why should I salute 
the sun?” Every one, even his own father, prostrates him- 
self before the milkman, and no one would dare to refuse 
him anything. No human being, except another milkman, 


(Du Pratz, History of Louisiana, p. 
328). When we remember that special 
vocabularies of this sort have been 
employed with regard to kings or 
chiefs who are known to have enjoyed 
a divine or semi-divine character, as 
in Tahiti (see above, p. 388), Fiji 
(Th. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians,? i. 
37), and Tonga (W. Mariner, Tonga 
Islands, ii. 79), we shall be inclined to 
surmise that the existence of such a 
practice anywhere is indicative of a 
tendency to deify royal personages, 
who are thus marked off from their 
fellows. This would not necessarily 
apply to a custom of using a special 


dialect or particular forms of speech in 
addressing social superiors generally, 
such as prevails in Java (T. S. Raffles, 
History of Java, i. 310, 366 sgg., 
London, 1817), and Bali (R. Friederich, 
“ Voorloopig Verslag van het eiland 
Bali,” Verhandelingen van het Batavia- 
asch Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, xxii. 4; J. Jacobs, Eenigen 
tijd onder de Baličrs, p. 36). 


1 A. Bastian, Die Volker des östlichen 
Asien, iv. 383. 


3 S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day (Chicago, 1902), p 


- = 
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may touch him; and he gives oracles to all who consult 
him, speaking with the voice of a god.’ 

Further, in India “ every king is regarded as little short of Kings and 
a present god.”* The Hindoo law-book of Manu goes farther mere 
and says that “ even an infant king must not be despised from as gods 
an idea that he is a mere mortal; for he is a great deity in ™ "4e 
human form.”? As to the Brahmans it is laid down in the 
same treatise that a Brahman, “ be he ignorant or learned, 
is a great divinity, just as the fire, whether carried forth (for 
the performance of a burnt-oblation) or not carried forth, is 
a great divinity.” Further, it is said that though Brahmans 
“employ themselves in all sorts of mean occupations, they 
must be honoured in every way ; for each of them is a very 
great deity.”* In another ancient Hindoo book we read 
that “verily, there are two kinds of gods; for, indeed, the 
gods are the gods; and the Brahmans who have studied 
and teach sacred lore are the human gods. The sacrifice of 
these is divided into two kinds: oblations constitute the 
sacrifice to the gods; and gifts to the priests that to the 
human gods, the Brahmans who have studied and teach 
sacred lore.” The spiritual power of a Brahman priest is 
described as unbounded. “ His anger is as terrible as that 
of the gods. His blessing makes rich, his curse withers. 
Nay, more, he is himself actually worshipped as a god. No 
marvel, no prodigy in nature is believed to be beyond the 
limits of his power to accomplish. If the priest were to 
threaten to bring down the sun from the sky or arrest it in 
its daily course in the heavens, no villager would for a 
moment doubt his ability to do so.”® As to the mantras, 
or sacred texts by means of which the Brahmans exercise 


1 W. E. Marshall, Travels amongst 
the Todas (London, 1873), pp. 136, 
137; Cp. pp. 141, 142; F. Metz, Tribes 
inhabiting the Neilgherry Hills, Second 
Edition (Mangalore, 1864), pp. 19 s¢¢. 
However, at the present day, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, the palo/ 
or milkman of the highest class is rather 
a sacred priest than a god. But there 
is a tradition that the gods held the 

office of milkman, and even now the 
uman milkman of one particular dairy 
is believed to be the direct successor 


ofa god. See W. H. R. Rivers, Zhe 
Todas (London, 1906), pp. 448 sg. 

2 Monier Williams, Aeligious Life 
and Thought in India, p. 259. 

8 The Laws of Manu, vii. 8, p. 217, 
translated by G. Bühler (Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. xxv.). 

4 Id. ix. 317, 319, pp. 398, 399. 

5 Satapatha-Brékmana, trans. by 
J. Eggeling, part i. pp. 309 sg. 3 com- 
pare id., part ii. p. 341 (Sacred Books 
of the East, vols. xii. and xxvi.). 

ê Monier Williams, of. cit. p. 457. 
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their miraculous powers, there is a saying everywhere current 
in India: “ The whole universe is subject to the gods; the 

- gods are subject to the Mantras; the Mantras to the 
Brahmans ; therefore the Brahmans are our gods.” There 
is said to have been a sect in Orissa some years ago who 
worshipped the late Queen Victoria in her lifetime as 
their chief divinity. And to this day in India all living 
persons remarkable for great strength or valour or for 
supposed miraculous powers run the risk of being wor- 
shipped as gods. Thus, a sect in the Punjaub worshipped 
a deity whom they called Nikkal Sen. This Nikkal Sen 
was no other than the redoubted General Nicholson, and 
nothing that the general could do or say damped the ardour 
of his adorers. The more he punished them, the greater 
grew the religious awe with which they. worshipped him? 
At Benares a few years ago a celebrated deity was incar- 
nate in the person of a Hindoo gentleman who rejoiced in 
the euphonious name of Swami Bhaskaranandaji Saraswati, 
and looked uncommonly like the late Cardinal Manning, only 
more ingenuous. His eyes beamed with kindly human 
interest, and he took what is described as an innocent pleasure 
in the divine honours paid him by his confiding worshippers.* 

Lingayat The Lingayats are the Unitarians of Hindooism, for they 
es A believe in only one god, Siva, rejecting the other two persons 
as gods. of the Hindoo Trinity. Yet “they esteem the Jangam or 
priest as superior even to the deity. They pay homage to 

the Jangam first and to Siva afterwards. The Jangam is 
regarded as an incarnation of the deity. . . . In practice the 
Jangam is placed first and, as stated above, is worshipped as 


Other 
human 
gods in 
India. 


1 Monier Williams, of. cit. pp. 201 sq. 
2 Monier Williams, of. cit. pp. 259 59: 
3I have borrowed the description 


1899 at the age of about seventy. 
It is only fair to his memory to 
add that the writer who records his 


of this particular deity from the Rev. 
Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, who knew him 
personally (Contemporary Review, June 
1899, p. 768). It is melancholy to 
reflect that in our less liberal land 
the divine Swami would probably have 
been consigned to the calm seclusion of 
a gaol ora madhouse. The difference 
between a god and a madman or a 
criminal is often merely a question of 
latitude and longitude. 

Swami departed this life in August 


death bears high and honourable testi- 
mony to the noble and unselfish 
character of the deceased, who is said 
to have honestly repudiated the miracu- 
lous powers ascribed to him by his 
followers. He was worshipped in 
temples during his life, and other 
temples have been erected to him since 
his death. See Rai Bahadur Lala 
Baij Nath, B.A., Hinduism Ancient 
and Modern (Meerut, 1905), pp. 94 
sg. 
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god upon earth.”* In 1900 a hill-man in Vizagapatam 
gave out that he was an incarnate god, and his claims to 
divinity were accepted by a following of five thousand 
people, who, when a sceptical government sent an armed 
force to suppress the movement, which threatened political 
trouble, testified to the faith that was in them by resisting 

even to the shedding of their blood. Two policemen who 
refused to bow the knee to the new god were knocked on 

the head. However, in the scuffle the deity himself was 
arrested and laid by the heels in gaol, where he died just 

like a common mortal? At Chinchvad, a small town about Human 
ten miles from Poona in western India, there lives a family — 
of whom one in each generation is believed by a large elephant- 
proportion of the Mahrattas to be an incarnation of the _—< 
elephant-headed god Gunputty. That celebrated deity was 

first made flesh about the year 1640 in the person of a 
Brahman of Poona, by name Mooraba Gosseyn, who sought 

to work out his salvation by abstinence, mortification, and 
prayer. His piety had its reward. The god himself 
appeared to him in a vision of the night and promised that 

a portion of his, that is, of Gunputty’s holy spirit should 
abide with him and with his seed after him even to the 
seventh generation. The divine promise was fulfilled. Seven 
successive incarnations, transmitted from father to son, 
manifested the light of Gunputty to a dark world. The 

last of the direct line, a heavy-looking god with very weak 
eyes, died in the year 1810. But the cause of truth was too 
sacred, and the value of the church property too considerable, 

to allow the Brahmans to contemplate with equanimity the 
unspeakable loss that would be sustained by a world which 
knew not Gunputty. Accordingly they sought and found 

a holy vessel in whom the divine spirit of the master had 
revealed itself anew, and the revelation has been happily 
continued in an unbroken succession of vessels from that 

time to this. But a mysterious law of spiritual economy, 
whose operation in the history of religion we may deplore 
though we cannot alter, has decreed that the miracles 


1 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes in Southern India (Madras, 1906), 
of Southern India, iv. 236, 280. P. 301. 
3 E, Thurston, Ethnographic Notes 


Worship 
of the 
Maharajas 
as incarna- 
tions of 
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wrought by the god-man in these degenerate days cannot 
compare with those which were wrought by his predecessors 
in days gone by; and it is even reported that the only sign 
vouchsafed by him to the present generation of vipers is the 
miracle of feeding the multitude whom he annually entertains 
to dinner at Chinchvad.' 

A Hindoo sect, which has many representatives in Bombay 
and Central India, holds that its spiritual chiefs or Maharajas, 
as they are called, are representatives or even actual in- 
carnations on earth of the god Krishna. Hence in the 
temples where the Maharajas do homage to the idols, men 
and women do homage to the Maharajas, prostrating them- 
selves at their feet, offering them incense, fruits, and flowers, 
and waving lights before them, as the Maharajas themselves 
do before the images of the gods. One mode of worship- 
ping Krishna is by swinging his images in swings. Hence, 
in every district presided over by a Maharaja, the women 
are wont to worship not Krishna but the Maharaja by 
swinging him in pendulous seats. The leavings of his food, 
the dust on which he treads, the water in which his dirty 
linen is washed, are all eagerly swallowed by his devotees, 
who worship his wooden shoes, and prostrate themselves 
before his seat and his painted portraits. And as Krishna 
looks down from heaven with most favour on such as 
minister to the wants of his successors and vicars on earth, 
a peculiar rite called Self-devotion has been instituted, 
whereby his faithful worshippers make over their bodies, 
their souls, and, what is perhaps still more important, their 
worldly substance to his adorable incarnations ; and women 
are taught to believe that the highest bliss for themselves 
and their families is to be attained by yielding themselves 
to the embraces of those beings in whom the divine nature 


1 Captain Edward Moor, ‘*Account and fourth of these works. To be 


of an Hereditary Living Deity,” Asiatic 
Researches, vii. (London, 1803) pp. 381- 
395; Viscount Valentia, Voyages and 
Travels, ii. 151-159; Ch. Coleman, 
Mythology of the Hindus (London, 
1832), pp. 106-111; Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, xviii. part iii. 
(Bombay, 1885) pp. 125 sg.- I have 
to thank my friend Mr. W. Crooke 
for calling my attention to the second 


exact, I should say that I have no 
information as to this particular deity 
later than the account given of him in 
the eighteenth volume of the Bombay 
Gazetteer, published some twenty-five 
yearsago. But I think we may assume 
that the same providential reasons 
which prolonged the revelation down 
to the publication of the Gazetteer 
have continued it to the present time. 
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mysteriously coexists with the form and even the appetites 
of true humanity.’ 

Christianity itself has not uniformly escaped the taint of Pretenders 
these unhappy delusions; indeed it has often been sullied ee” 
by the extravagances of vain pretenders to a divinity equal Christians. 
to or even surpassing that of its great Founder. In the 
second century Montanus the Phrygian claimed to be the 
incarnate Trinity, uniting in his single person God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost? Nor is 
this an isolated case, the exorbitant pretension of a single 
ill-balanced mind. From the earliest times down to the 
present day many sects have believed that Christ, nay God 
himself, is incarnate in every fully initiated Christian, and 
they have carried this belief to its logical conclusion by 
adoring each other. Tertullian records that this was done 
by his fellow-Christians at Carthage in the second century ; 
the disciples of St. Columba worshipped him as an embodi- 
ment of Christ; and in the eighth century Elipandus of 
Toledo spoke of Christ as “a god among gods,” meaning 
that all believers were gods just as truly as Jesus himself. 
The adoration of each other was customary among the 
Albigenses, and is noticed hundreds of times in the records | 
of the Inquisition at Toulouse in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. It is still practised by the Paulicians 
of Armenia and the Bogomiles about Moscow. The 
Paulicians, indeed, presume to justify their faith, if not their 
practice, by the authority of St. Paul, who said, “ It is not I 
that speak, but Christ that dwelleth in me.”* Hence the 
members of this Russian sect are known as the Christs. 
“Among them men and women alike take upon themselves 
the calling of teachers and prophets, and in this character 
they lead a strict, ascetic life, refrain from the most ordinary 
and innocent pleasures, exhaust themselves by long fasting 


1 Monier Williams, of. cit. pp. 136 
sg. A full account of the doctrines 
and practices of the sect may be found 
in the History of the Sect of the Maka- 
rajas or Vallabhacharyas, published by 
Triibner at London in 1865. My 
attention was directed to it by my 
friend Mr. W. Crooke. 

2 A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 


geschichte, i. 321. 

3 F, C. Conybeare, ‘*The History 
of Christmas,” American Journal of 
Theology, iii. (1899) pp. 18 sg. Mr. 
Conybeare kindly lent me a proof of 
this article, and the statement in the 
text is based on it, In the published 
article the author has made some 
changes. 
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and wild ecstatic religious exercises, and abhor marriage. 
Under the excitement caused by their supposed holiness and 
inspiration, they call themselves not only teachers and 
prophets, but also ‘ Saviours,’ ‘ Redeemers,’ ‘ Christs, ‘ Mothers 
of God.’ Generally speaking, they call themselves simply 
Gods, and pray to each other as to real gods and living 
Christs or Madonnas.” ! 

Brethren In the thirteenth century there arose a sect called the 

E Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit, who held that by long 

Spirit. and assiduous contemplation any man might be united to the 
deity in an ineffable manner and become one with the source 
and parent of all things, and that he who had thus ascended to 
God and been absorbed in his beatific essence, actually formed 
part of the Godhead, was the Son of God in the same sense 
and manner with Christ himself, and enjoyed thereby a 
glorious immunity from the trammels of all laws human and 
divine. Inwardly transported by this blissful persuasion, 
though outwardly presenting in their aspect and manners a 
shocking air of lunacy and distraction, the sectaries roamed 
from place to place, attired in the most fantastic apparel and 
begging their bread with wild shouts and clamour, spurning 
indignantly every kind of honest labour and industry as an 
obstacle to divine contemplation and to the ascent of the 
soul towards the Father of spirits. In all their excursions 
they were followed by women with whom they lived on 
terms of the closest familiarity. Those of them who con- 
ceived they had made the greatest proficiency in the higher 
spiritual life dispensed with the use of clothes altogether 
in their assemblies, looking upon decency and modesty as 
marks of inward corruption, characteristics of a soul that still 
grovelled under the dominion of the flesh and had not yet 
been elevated into communion with the divine spirit, its 
centre and source. Sometimes their progress towards this 
mystic communion was accelerated by the Inquisition, 


1 D. Mackenzie Wallace, Russia La Russie sectaire (Paris, N.D.), pp. 
(London, Paris, and New York, N.D.), 63 sgg. Amongst the means which 
p- 302. The passage in the text is these sectaries take to produce a state 
“a short extract from a description of of religious exaltation are wild, whirling 
the ‘ Khlysti’ by one who was initiated dances like those of the dancing 
into their mysteries.” As to these Dervishes. 

Russian Christs see further N. Tsakni. 
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and they expired in the flames, not merely with un- 
clouded serenity, but with the most triumphant feelings of 
cheerfulness and joy.’ In the same century a Bohemian Incarna- 
woman named Wilhelmina, whose head had been turned by —~ 
brooding over some crazy predictions about a coming age of Ghost. 
the Holy Ghost, persuaded herself and many people besides 

that the Holy Ghost had actually become incarnate in her 
person for the salvation of a great part of mankind. She 

died at Milan in the year 1281 in the most fragrant odour 

of sanctity, and her memory was held in the highest venera- 

tion by a numerous following, and even honoured with 
religious worship both public and private.’ 

About the year 1830 there appeared, in one of the Modern in 
states of the American Union bordering on Kentucky, an es 
impostor who declared that he was the Son of God, Christ. 
the Saviour of mankind, and that he had reappeared 
on earth to recall the impious, the unbelieving, and 
sinners to their duty. He protested that if they did not 
mend their ways within a certain time, he would give the 
signal, and in a moment the world would crumble to ruins. 
These extravagant pretensions were received with favour . 
even by persons of wealth and position in society. At last 
a German humbly besought the new Messiah to announce 
the dreadful catastrophe to his fellow-countrymen in the 
German language, as they did not understand English, and 
it seemed a pity that they should be damned merely on that 
account. The would-be Saviour in reply confessed with 
great candour that he did not know German. “ What!” 
retorted the German, “ you the Son of God, and don’t speak 
all languages, and don’t even know German? Come, come, 
you are a knave, a hypocrite, and a madman. Bedlam is 
the place for you.” The spectators laughed, and went 
away ashamed of their credulity. About thirty years 
ago a new sect was founded at Patiala in the Punjaub 
by a wretched creature named Hakim Singh, who lived 
in extreme poverty and filth, gave himself out to be a 

1 J. L. Mosheim, Ecclesiastical His- 84. Mgr Flaget was bishop of Bards- 
tory (London, 1819), iii. 278 sgg. town, and his letter is dated May 4, 
3 J. L. Mosheim, of. cts. iii. 288 sg. 1833. He says that the events hap- 


3 Mer Flaget, in Annales de la pened in a neighbouring state about 
Propagation de la Foi, vii. (1834) p. three years before he wrote. 
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reincarnation of Jesus Christ, and offered to baptize the 
missionaries who attempted to argue with him. He pro- 
posed shortly to destroy the British Government, and to 
convert and conquer the world. His gospel was accepted 
by four thousand believers in his immediate neighbourhood.’ 
Cases like these verge on, if they do not cross, the wavering 
and uncertain line which divides the raptures of religion 
from insanity. 

Sometimes, at the death of the human incarnation, the 
divine spirit transmigrates into another man. In the king- 
dom of Kaffa, in eastern Africa, the heathen part of the 
people worship a spirit called Dedce, to whom they offer 
prayer and sacrifice, and whom they invoke on all important 
occasions. This spirit is incarnate in the grand magician or 
pope, a person of great wealth and influence, ranking almost 
with the king, and wielding the spiritual, as the king wields 
the temporal power. It happened that, shortly before the 
arrival of a Christian missionary in the kingdom, this African 
pope died, and the priests, fearing lest the missionary might 
assume the position vacated by the deceased prelate, declared 
that the Dedce had passed into the king, who henceforth, 
uniting the spiritual with the temporal power, reigned as 
god and king.? Before beginning to work at the salt-pans in 
a Laosian village, the workmen offer sacrifice to the divinity 
of the salt-pans. This divinity is incarnate in a woman and 
transmigrates at her death into another woman’ In Bhotan 
the spiritual head of the government is a dignitary called the 
Dhurma Rajah, who is supposed to be a perpetual incarnation 
of the deity. At his death the new incarnate god shews 
himself in an infant by the refusal of his mother’s milk and 
a preference for that of a cow.‘ 

The Buddhist Tartars believe in a great number of 
living Buddhas, who officiate as Grand Lamas at the 


1D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of 
Panjab Ethnography (Calcutta, 1883), 
feb RE 

2 G. Massaja, J miei trentacingue 
anni di missione nel? alta Etiopia 
(Rome and Milan, 1888), v. 53 sg. 
Compare Father Leon des Avanchers, 
in Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 


(Paris), Vme Série, xvii. (1869) p. 307. 

3 E, Aymonier, Notes sur le Laos 
(Saigon, 1885), pp. 141 sg.; id., 
Voyage dans le Laos, ii. (Paris, 1897) 
P- 47- 

4 W. Robinson, Descriptive Account 
of Assam (London and Calcutta, 1841), 
PP- 342 59.3 Asiatic Researches, xv. 146. 
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head of the most important monasteries. When one of Trans- 
these Grand Lamas dies his disciples do not sorrow, for e 
they know that he will soon reappear, being born in the divine 
form of an infant. Their only anxiety is to discover the }*™** 
place ot his birth. If at this time they see a rainbow 
they take it as a sign sent them by the departed Lama to 
guide them to his cradle. Sometimes the divine infant him- 

self reveals his identity. “I am the Grand Lama,” he says, 
“the living Buddha of such and such a temple. Take me 

to my old monastery. I am its immortal head.” In what- 
ever way the birthplace of the Buddha is revealed, whether 

by the Buddha’s own avowal or by the sign in the sky, tents 

are struck, and the joyful pilgrims, often headed by the king 

or one of the most inustrious of the royal family, set forth 

to find and bring home the infant god. Generally he is 
born in Tibet, the holy land, and to reach him the caravan 

has often to traverse the most frightful deserts. When at 

last they find the child they fall down and worship him. 
Before, however, he is acknowledged as the Grand Lama 
whom they seek he must satisfy them of his identity. He 

is asked the name of the monastery of which he claims to be - 
the head, how far off it is, and how many monks live in it ; 

he must also describe the habits of the deceased Grand 
Lama and the manner of his death. Then various articles, 

as prayer-books, tea-pots, and cups, are placed before him, 

and he has to point out those used by himself in his previous 

life. If he does so without a mistake his claims are 
admitted, and he is conducted in triumph to the monastery.’ 

At the head of all the Lamas is the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, 


Sandberg, Tibet and the Tibetans 
(London, 1906), pp. 128 sgg. In the 


1 Huc, Souvenirs dun voyage dans 
la Tartarie et le Thibet, i. 279 599., 


ed. 12mo. For more details, see L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet (Lon- 
don, 1895), pp. 245 s97. Compare 
G. Timkowski, 7ravels of the Russian 
Mission through Mongolia to China, i. 
23-253; Abbé Armand David, ‘* Voy- 
age en Mongolie,” Bulletin de la Société 
de Gtographie (Paris), Vime Série, ix. 
(1875) pp. 132-134; Mgr Bruguière, 
in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
ix. (1836) pp. 296 sg.; Father Gabet, 
éb. xx. (1848) pp. 229-231; G. 


Delta of the Niger the souls of little 
negro babies are identified by means of 
a similar test. An assortment of small 
wares that belonged to deceased mem- 
bers of the family is shewn to the new 
baby, and the first thing he grabs at 
identifies him. ‘* Why, he’s uncle 
John,” they say; ‘‘see! he knows his 
own pipe.” Or, ‘*That’s cousin 
Emma; see! she knows her market 
calabash” (Miss M. H. Kingsley, 
Travels in West Africa, p. 493)- 
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Divinity of the Rome of Tibet. 
the Grand 
Lama of 
Lhasa. 


He is regarded as a living god, and at 
death his divine and immortal spirit is born again in a child. 
According to some accounts the mode of discovering the 
Dalai Lama is similar to the method, already described, of 
discovering an ordinary Grand Lama. Other accounts speak 
of an election by drawing lots from a golden jar. Wherever 
he is born, the trees and plants put forth green leaves; at 
his bidding flowers bloom and springs of water rise; and his 
presence diffuses heavenly blessings. His palace stands on 
a commanding height; its gilded cupolas are seen sparkling 
in the sunlight for miles.’ In 1661 or 1662 Fathers Grueber 
and d’Orville, on their return from Peking to Europe, spent 
two months at Lhasa waiting for a caravan, and they report 
that the Grand Lama was worshipped as a true and living 
god, that he received the title of the Eternal and Heavenly 
Father, and that he was believed to have risen from the 
dead no less than seven times. He lived withdrawn from 
the business of this passing world in the recesses of his palace, 
where, seated aloft on a cushion and precious carpets, he 
received the homage of his adorers in a chamber screened from 
the garish eye of day, but glittering with gold and silver, and 
lit up by the blaze of a multitude of torches. His worshippers, 
with heads bowed to the earth, attested their veneration by 
kissing his feet, and even bribed the attendant Lamas with 
great sums to give them a little of the natural secretions of 
his divine person, which they either swallowed with their 
food or wore about their necks as an amulet that fortified 
them against the assaults of every ailment.” 
Incarnate But he is by no means the only man who poses as a 
ae the god in these regions. A register of all the incarnate gods 


Chinese in the Chinese empire is kept in the Lz fan yuan or Colonial 
empire. . 

1 Huc, of. cit. ii. 279, 347 59.3 

C. Meiners, Geschichte der Religionen, 

i, 335 s7- ; J. G. Georgi, Beschreibung 

aller Nationen des russischen Reichs, 

p.415; A. Erman, Travels tn Siberia, 

ii, 303 sgg.; Journal of the Roy. 


Potala. Views of it from a photograph 
and from a drawing are given by Sarat 
Chandra Das. In the Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, dc., the 
Lama in question is called the Lama 
Giri; but the context shows that he 


Geogr. Soc. xxxviii. (1868) pp. 168, 
169; Proceedings of the Roy. Geogr. 
Soc. N.S. vii. (1885) p. 67; Sarat 
Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa and 
Central Tibet (London, 1902), pp. 159 
sg. The Grand Lama’s palace is called 


is the great Lama of Lhasa. 


2 Thevenot, Relations des divers voy- 
ages, iv. Partie (Paris, 1672), ‘‘ Voyage 
a Ja Chine des PP. I. Grueber et 
d’Orville,” pp. 1 sg., 22. 
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Office at Peking. The number of gods who have thus 
taken out a license is one hundred and sixty. Tibet is 
blessed with thirty of them, northern Mongolia rejoices in 
nineteen, and southern Mongolia basks in the sunshine of no 
less than fifty-seven. The Chinese government, with a paternal 
solicitude for the welfare of its subjects, forbids the gods on 
the register to be reborn anywhere but in Tibet. They 
fear lest the birth of a god in Mongolia should have serious 
political consequences by stirring the dormant patriotism 
and warlike spirit of the Mongols, who might rally round 
an ambitious native deity of royal lineage and seek to 
win for him, at the point of the sword, a temporal as well 
as a spiritual kingdom. But besides these public or licensed 
gods there arc a great many little private gods, or unlicensed 
practitioners of divinity, who work miracles and bless their 
people in holes and corners; and of late years the Chinese 
government has winked at the rebirth of these pettifogging 
deities outside of Tibet. However, once they are born, the 
government keeps its eye on them as well as on the regular 
practitioners, and if any of them misbehaves he is promptly 
degraded, banished to a distant monastery, and strictly > 
forbidden ever to be born again in the flesh.’ 

At the head of Taoism, the most numerous religious Divine 
sect of China, is a pope who goes by the name of the cad of the 
Heavenly Master and is believed to be an incarnation and religion in 
representative on earth of the god of heaven. His official “"™* 
title is Chén-jen, or “the True Man.” When one of these 
pontiffs or incarnate deities departs this life, his soul passes 
into a male member of his family, the ancient house of 
Chang. In order to determine the chosen vessel, all the 
male members of the clan assemble at the palace, their 
names are engraved on tablets of lead, the tablets are 
thrown into a vase full of water, and the one which bcars 
the name of the new incarnation floats on the surface. The 
reputation and power of the pope are very great. He lives 
in princely style at his palace on the Dragon and Tiger 


1 E. Pander (professor at the Uni- des Lamaismus,” Verhand/ungen der 
versity of Peking), “Das lamaische Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Pantheon,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 1889, p 
xxi. (1889) p. 76; #d., ‘Geschichte (202). 
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mountains in the province of Kiang-si, about twenty-five 
miles to the south-west of Kuei-Ki. The road, which is 
kept in good repair, partly flagged, and provided at regular 
intervals with stone halls for the repose of weary pilgrims, 
leads gradually upward through a bleak and barren district, 
treeless and thinly peopled, to the summit of a pass, from 
which a beautiful prospect suddenly opens up of a wide and 
fertile valley watered by a little stream. The scene charms 
the traveller all the more by contrast with the desert country 
which he has just traversed. This is the beginning of the 
pope’s patrimony, which he holds from the emperor free of 
taxes. The palace stands in the middle of a little town. 
It is new and of no special interest, having been rebuilt 
after the Taiping rebellion. For in their march northward 
the rebels devastated the papal domains with great fury. 
About a mile to the east of the palace lie the ruins of 
stately temples, which also perished in the great rising 
and have only in part been rebuilt. However, the principal 
temple is well preserved. It is dedicated to the god of 
heaven and contains a colossal image of that deity. The 
papal residence naturally swarms with monks and priests of 
all ranks. But the courts and gardens of the monasteries, 
littered with heaps of broken bricks and stones and moulder- 
ing wood, present a melancholy spectacle of decay. And 
the ruinous state of the religious capital reflects the decline 
of the papacy. The number of pilgrims has fallen off and 
with them the revenues of the holy see. Of old the pope 
ranked with viceroys and the highest dignitaries of the 
empire; now he is reduced to the level of a mandarin of 
the third class, and wears a blue button instead of a red. 
Formerly he repaired every year to the imperial court at 
Peking or elsewhere in order to procure peace and prosperity 
for the whole kingdom by means of his ceremonies ; and on 
his journey the gods and spirits were bound to come from 
every quarter to pay him homage, unless he considerately 
hung out on his palanquin a board with the notice, “ You 
need not trouble to salute.” The people, too, gathered up 
the dust or mud from under his feet to preserve it as a 
priceless talisman. Nowadays, if he goes to court at all, it 
seems to be not oftener than once in three years; and his 
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services are seldom wanted except to ban the demons of 


plague. 


But he still exercises the right of elevating deceased 


mandarins to the rank of local deities, and as he receives a 
fee for every deification, the ranks of the celestial hierarchy 


naturally receive many recruits. 


He also draws a con- 


siderable revenue from the manufacture and sale of red 
and green papers inscribed with cabalistic characters, which 


are infallible safeguards 
calamities of every sort.! 


against demons, disease, and 


From our survey of the religious position occupied by Divine 
the king in rude societies we may infer that the claim to 
divine and supernatural powers put forward by the monarchs 
of great historical empires like those of Egypt, China, Mexico, 
and Peru, was not the simple outcome of inflated vanity or 
the empty expression of a grovelling adulation ; it was merely 
a survival and extension of the old savage apotheosis of 


living kings. 


Thus, for example, as children of the Sun the 


Incas of Peru were revered like gods; they could do no 
wrong, and no one dreamed of offending against the person, 
honour, or property of the monarch or of any of the royal 


race. 
on sickness as an evil. 


Hence, too, the Incas did not, like most people, look: 
They considered it a messenger sent 


from their father the Sun to call them to come and rest 


with him in heaven. 


Therefore the usual words in which 


an Inca announced his approaching end were these: “My 


father calls me to come and rest with him.” 


They would 


not oppose their father’s will by offering sacrifice for re- 
covery, but openly declared that he had called them to his 


rest? 


1 Mgr Danicourt, ‘‘ Rapport sur 
Porigine, les progrès et la décadence 
de la secte des 7ao-sse, en Chine,” 
Annales de la Propagation de la Fot, 
xxx. (1858) pp. 15-20; J. H. Gray, 
China (London, 1878), i. 103 sg. 3 
Dr. Merz, ‘‘ Bericht über seine erste 
Reise von Amoy nach Kui-kiang,” 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erd- 
kunde sts Berlin, xxiii. (1888) pp. 
413-416. 

3 Garcilasso de la Vega, Fist Part 
of the Royal Commentaries of the Yucas, 
bk. ii chs. 8 and 15 (vol. i. pp. 131, 
1§5, Markham’s translation). This 


Issuing from the sultry valleys upon the lofty table- 


writer tells us that the Peruvian In- 
dians ‘theld their kings not only to 
be possessed of royal majesty, but to 
be gods” (26. bk. iv. ch. v. vol. i. p. 
303, Markham’s Trans.) Mr. E. J. 
Payne denies that the Incas believed 
in their descent from the sun, and stig- 
matises as a ridiculous fable the notion 
that they were worshipped as gods (A’is- 
tory of the New World called America, 
i. 506, 512) I content myself with 
reproducing the statements of Garci- 
lasso de la Vega, who had ample means 
of ascertaining the truth. His good 
faith has been questioned, but, as I 
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land of the Colombian Andes, the Spanish conquerors were 
astonished to find, in contrast to the savage hordes they had 
left in the sweltering jungles below, a people enjoying a fair 
degree of civilisation, practising agriculture, and living under 
a government which Humboldt has compared to the theo- 
cracies of Tibet and Japan. These were the Chibchas, 
Muyscas, or Mozcas, divided into two kingdoms, with 
capitals at Bogota and Tunja, but united apparently in 
spiritual allegiance to the high pontiff of Sogamozo or Iraca. 
By a long and ascetic novitiate, this ghostly ruler was 
reputed to have acquired such sanctity that the waters and 
the rain obeyed him, and the weather depended on his 
will! The Mexican kings at their accession, as we have 
seen,” took an oath that they would make the sun to shine, 
the clouds to give rain, the rivers to flow, and the earth to 
bring forth fruits in abundance. We are told that Monte- 
zuma, the last king of Mexico, was worshipped by his people 
as a god.t 

In China, if the emperor is not himself worshipped 
as a deity, he is supposed by his subjects to be the lord 
and master of all the gods. On this subject a leading 
authority on Chinese religion observes: “To no son of 
China would it ever occur to question the supreme authority 
wielded by the emperor and his proxies, the mandarins, 
not only over mankind, but also over the gods. For the 
gods or shen are souls of intrinsically the same nature as 
those existing in human beings; why then, simply because 
they have no human bodies, should they be placed above the 
emperor, who is no less than a son of Heaven, that is to say, 
a magnitude second to none but Heaven or the Power above 


See 


believe, on insufficient grounds. 
below, vol. ii. p. 244 note}, 

1 Alex. von Humboldt, Researches 
concerning the Institutions and Monu- 
ments of the Ancient Inhabitants of 
America, ii. 106 sgg.; H. Ternaux- 
Compans, Æssai sur Pancien Cundina- 
marca, pp. 14 59., 19 59., 40 sg. ; Th. 
Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvolker, 
iv. 352 sgg.3 J. G. Müller, Geschichte 
dar amerikanischen Urreligionen, pp. 
430 sg; C. F. Ph. v. Martius, Zur 
Ethnographie Amerikas, p. 455; A. 


Bastian, Die Culturländer des alten 
Amerika, ii. 204 sg. 
3 See above, p. 356. 


3 H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of 
the Pacific States, ii. 146. 


4 Manuscrit Ramirez: Histoire de 
Vorigine des Indiens quit habitent la 
Nouvelle Espagne, publié par D. 
Charnay (Paris, 1903), p. 107; J. de 
Acosta, Natural and Moral History 
of the Indies, ii. 505, 508 (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1880). 
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whom there is nonc—who governs the universe and all that 
moves and exists therein? Such absurdity could not 
possibly be entertained by Chinese reason. So it is a first 
article of China’s political creed that the emperor, as well as 
Heaven, is lord and master of all the gods, and delegates 
this dignity to his mandarins, each in his jurisdiction. 
With them then rests the decision which of the gods are 
entitled to receive the people’s worship, and which are not. 
It is the imperial government which deifies disembodied 
souls of men, and also divests them of their divine rank. 
Their worship, if established against its will or without its 
consent, can be exterminated at its pleasure, without 
revenge having to be feared from the side of the god for 
any such radical measure; for the power of even the 
mightiest and strongest god is as naught compared with 
that of the august Celestial Being with whose will and under 
whose protection the Son reigns supreme over everything 
existing below the empyrean, unless he forfeits this 
omnipotent support through neglect of his imperial duties.” ? 
As the emperor of China is believed to be a Son of Divinity 
Heaven, so the Emperor of Japan, the Mikado, is supposed gika 
to be an incarnation of the sun goddess, the deity who 
rules the universe, gods and men included. Once a year 
all the gods wait upon him, and spend a month at his 
court. During that month, the name of which means 
“without gods,” no one frequents the temples, for they are 
"believed to be deserted? 
The early Babylonian kings, from the time of Sargon Divinity 
I. till the fourth dynasty of Ur or later, claimed to be etm 
gods in their lifetime. The monarchs of the fourth dynasty kings. 
of Ur in particular had temples built in their honour ; they 
set up their statues in various sanctuaries and commanded 
. the people to sacrifice to them; the eighth month was 
especially dedicated to the kings, and sacrifices were offered 
to them at the new moon and on the fifteenth of each 
month.® Again, the Parthian monarchs of the Arsacid house 
1 J. J. M. de Groot, Sectarianism from recent Dutch visitors to Japan 
and Religious Persecution in China, i. and the German of Dr. Ph. Fr. von 
(Amsterdam, 1903), pp. 17 sg. Siebold (London, 1841), pp. 141 sgg. 


2 Manners and Customs of the 3 H. Radau, Early Babylonian 
Japanese in the Nineteenth Century: History (New York and London, 
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styled themselves brothers of the sun and moon and were 
worshipped as deities. It was esteemed sacrilege to strike 
even a private member of the Arsacid family in a brawl. 
The kings of Egypt were deified in their lifetime, sacrifices 
were offered to them, and their worship was celebrated in 
special temples and by special priests. Indeed the worship 
of the kings sometimes cast that of the gods into the shade. 
Thus in the reign of Merenra a high official declared that 
he had built many holy places in order that the spirits of 
the king, the ever-living Merenra, might be invoked “more 
than all the gods.”? “It has never been doubted that the king 
claimed actual divinity ; he was the ‘great god,’ the ‘golden 
Horus,’ and son of Ra. He claimed authority not only over 
Egypt, but over ‘all lands and nations,’ ‘the whole world in 
its length and its breadth, the east and the west,’ ‘the entire 
compass of the great circuit of the sun,’ ‘the sky and what 
is in it, the earth and all that is upon it, ‘every creature 
that walks upon two or upon four legs, all that fly or flutter, 
the whole world offers her productions to him.’ Whatever in 
fact might be asserted of the Sun-god, was dogmatically pre- 
dicable of the king of Egypt. His titles were directly derived 
from those of the sun-god.”* “In the course of his existence,” 
we are told, “the king of Egypt exhausted all the possible 
conceptions of divinity which the Egyptians had framed for 
themselves. A superhuman god by his birth and by his 
royal office, he became the deified man after his death. 


1900), pp. 307-317. Compare C. Götter und Gottersagen, pp. 467 599. ; 


Brockelmann, ‘ Wesen und Ursprung 
des Eponymats in Assyrien,” Zeitschrift 
für Assyriologie, xvi. (1902) p. 394; 
H. Zimmern, in E. Schraders Die 
Ketlinschriften und das Alte Testament’ 
(Berlin, 1903), PP- 379, 639 sg. 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6, 


88 5 and 6. 


3 C. P. Tiele, History of the 
Egyptian Religion, pp. 103 sg. On the 
worship of the kings see also E. Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums,? i, 2. § 219, 
pp- 142 sg.; A. Erman, Agypten und 
dgyptisches Leben im Altertum, pp. 91 
sqq.; id, Die ägyptische Religion 
(Berlin, 1905), pp. 39 sg-3; V. von 
Strauss und Carnen, Die altagyptischen 


A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der alten 
Agypter, pp. 92 sg.; id., “* Menschen- 
vergotterung im alten Agypten,” Am 
OUrquelle, N.F. i. (1897), pp. 289 597. 3 
id., Herodots swettes Buch, pp. 274 $9.3 
G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des 
peuples de VPOreent classique: les 
origines, pp. 258-267; E. Naville, 
La Religion des anciens Égyptiens 
(Paris, 1906), pp. 225 sgg. Diodorus 
Siculus observed (i. 90) that ‘the 
Egyptians seem to worship and honour 
their kings as very gods,” 

3 P, le P. Renouf, ‘The priestly 
Character of the earliest Egyptian Civil- 
isation,” Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, xii. (1890) p. 
355. 
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Thus all that was known of the divine was summed up in Divinity of 
him.”!? “The divinity of the king was recognised in all the a 
circumstances of the public life of the sovereign. It was not 
enough to worship Pharaoh in the temple; beyond the limits 
of the sanctuary he remained the ‘good god’ to whom all 
men owed a perpetual adoration. The very name of the 
sovereign was sacred like his person; people swore by his 
name as by that of the gods, and he who took the oath in 
vain was punished.”* In particular the king of Egypt 
was identified with the great sun-god Ra. “Son of the 
sun, decked with the solar crowns, armed with the solar 
weapons, gods and men adored him as Ra, defended him as 
Ra from the attacks which menaced in him the divine being 
who, in his human existence, knew the glory and the 
dangers of being ‘an incarnate sun’ and ‘the living image 

on earth of his father Tum of Heliopolis.’”* Even the life 

of the gods depended on the divine life of the king. Gods 

and men, it is said, “live by the words of his mouth.”* “O 

gods,” said the king before celebrating divine worship, “ you 

are safe, if I am safe. Your doubles are safe if my double is 

safe at the head of all living doubles. All live, if I live.”*” 

The king was addressed as “ Lord of heaven, lord of earth, 
sun, life of the whole world, lord of time, measurer of the 

= suns course, Tum for men, lord of well-being, creator 

| of the harvest, maker and fashioner of mortals, bestower of 
breath upon all men, giver of life to all the host of gods, 
pillar of heaven, threshold of the earth, weigher of the cqui- 

_ poise of both worlds, lord of rich gifts, increaser of the 
| corn,” and so forth. Yet, as we should expect, the exalted 


i 


powers thus ascribed to the king differ in degree rather than 
in kind from those which every Egyptian claimed for 
_ himself. Professor Tiele observes that “as every good man 
, at his death became Osiris, as every one in danger or need 
could by the use of magic sentences assume the form of a 
deity, it is quite comprehensible how the king, not only after 


1 A. Moret, Du caractère religieux de 4 A. Mo et, of. cit. p. 299. 
la royauté pharaonique (Paris, 1902), 6 A. Moret, of. cit. p. 233. 
pp. 278 sg.; compare #4. pp. 313. 6 V, von Strauss und Carnen, of. 


À ; n cit. p. 470. On the titles of the 
E oeir: p.306: Egyptian kings see further A. Moret, 
3 A. Moret, of. cit. p. 310. op. cit. pp. 17-38. 
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death, but already during his life, was placed on a level 
with the deity.” 1 

We have now completed our sketch, for it is no more 
than a sketch, of the evolution of that sacred kingship which 
attained its highest form, its most absolute expression, in the 
monarchies of Peru and Egypt, of China and Japan. His- 
torically, the institution appears to have originated in the 
order of public magicians or medicine-men ; logically it rests 
on a mistaken deduction from the association of ideas. Men 
mistook the order of their ideas for the order of nature, and 
hence imagined that the control which they have, or seem to 
have, over their thoughts, permitted them to exercise a 
corresponding control over things. The men who for one 
reason or another, because of the strength or the weakness 
of their natural parts, were supposed to possess these 
magical powers in the highest degree, were gradually 
marked off from their fellows and became a separate class, 
who were destined to exercise a most far-reaching influence 
on the political, religious, and intellectual evolution of 
mankind. Social progress, as we know, consists mainly 
in a successive differentiation of functions, or, in simpler 
language, a division of labour. The work which in primitive 
society is done by all alike and by all equally ill, or nearly 
so, is gradually distributed among different classes of 
workers and executed more and more perfectly; and so 
far as the products, material or immaterial, of this 
specialised labour are shared by all, the whole com- 
munity benefits by the increasing specialisation. Now 
magicians or medicine-men appear to constitute the oldest 
artificial or professional class in the evolution ot society.’ 
For sorcerers are found in every savage tribe known to us; 
and among the lowest savages, such as the Australian 
aborigines, they are the only professional class that exists. 
As time goes on, and the process of differentiation continues, 


1C. P. Tiele, History of the 
Egyptian Religion, p. 105. Compare 
A, Moret, of. cil. pp. 71 $9., 312. 

3 In regard to the natives of the 
western islands of Torres Straits it has 
been remarked by Dr. A. C. Haddon 
that the magicians or sorcerers ‘‘ con- 


stituted the only professional class 
among these democratic islanders ” 
(Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 
321). The same observation could 
be applied to many other savage 
tribes. 
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the order of medicine-men is itself subdivided into such 
classes as the healers of disease, the makers of rain, and so 
forth ;1 while the most powerful member of the order wins 
for himself a position as chief and gradually develops into a 
sacred king, his old magical functions falling more and more 
into the background and being exchanged for priestly or 
even divine duties, in proportion as magic is slowly ousted 


by religion. 


Still later, a partition is effected between the 


civil and the religious aspect of the kingship, the temporal 
power being committed to one man and the spiritual to 


another. 


Meanwhile the magicians, who may be repressed 


but cannot be extirpated by the predominance of religion, 
still addict themselves to their old occult arts in preference 
to the newer ritual of sacrifice and prayer ; and in time the 
more sagacious of their number perceive the fallacy of magic 
and hit upon a more effectual mode of manipulating the 
forces of nature for the good of man ; in short, they abandon 


sorcery for science. 


I am far from affirming that the course 


of development has everywhere rigidly followed these lines: 
it has doubtless varied greatly in different societies. 1 
merely mean to indicate in the broadest outline what I. 


conceive to have been its general trend. 


Regarded from 


the industrial point of view the evolution has been from 


uniformity to diversity of function: 


regarded from the 


political point of view, it has been from democracy to 
despotism. With the later history of monarchy, especially 
with the decay of despotism and its displacement by forms of 
government better adapted to the higher needs of humanity, we 
are not concerned in this enquiry : our theme is the growth, not 
the decay, of a great and, in its time, beneficent institution. 


1 For example, amongst the Todas 
the medicine-man has been differen- 
tiated from the sorcerer; yet their 
common origin is indicated by their 
both using the same kind of magical 
formulas or spells to accomplish their 
different ends. See Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, p. 271: ‘‘ It seems 
clear that the Todas have advanced 
beyond the stage of human culture in 
which all misfortunes are produced by 
magic, They recognise that some ills 
are not due to human intervention, but 
yet they employ the same kind of 


means to remove these ills as are 
employed to remove those brought 
about by human agency, The advance 
of the Todas is shown most clearly by 
the differentiation of function between 
pilikoren and utkòren, between sorcerers 
and medicine-men, and we seem to have 
here a clear indication of the differen- 
tiation between magic and medicine. 
The two callings are followed by differ- 
ent men, who are entirely distinct from 
one another, but both use the same kind 
of formula to bring about the effect 
they desire to produce.” 


APPENDIX 
HEGEL ON MAGIC AND RELIGION 


My friend Professor James Ward has pointed out to me that the 
view which I have taken of the nature and historical relations of 
magic and religion was anticipated by Hegel in his Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Religion.’ So far as I understand the philosopher’s 
exposition, the agreement between us amounts to this : we both hold 
that in the mental evolution of humanity an age of magic preceded 
an age of religion, and that the characteristic difference between 
magic and religion is that, whereas magic aims at controlling nature 
directly, religion aims at controlling it indirectly through the media-: 
tion of a powerful supernatural being or beings to whom man 
appeals for help and protection. That I take to be the substance 
of Hegel’s meaning in the following passages which I extract from 
his lectures on the philosophy of religion. 

Speaking of what he calls the religion of nature he observes: 
“ Fear of the powers of nature, of the sun, of thunder-storms, etc., 
is here not as yet fear which might be called religious fear, for this 
has its seat in freedom. The fear of God is a different fear from 
the fear of natural forces. It is said that ‘fear is the beginning of 
wisdom ’; this fear cannot present itself in immediate religion. It 
first appears in man when he knows himself to be powerless in his 
particularity, when his particularity trembles within him. . . . It is 
not, however, fear in this higher sense only that is not present here, 
but even the fear of the powers of nature, so far as it enters at all 
at this first stage of the religion of nature, changes round into its 
opposite, and becomes magic. 

“The absolutely primary form of religion, to which we give the 
name of magic, consists in this, that the Spiritual is the ruling 
power over nature. This spiritual element does not yet exist, 


1 Vorlesungen siber die Philosophie works, Berlin, 1832). The coincidence 
der Religion, i. 220 sgg. (vol. xi. of | was also pointed out to me by my 
the first collected edition of Hegel’s friend Dr. J. M. E. McTaggart. 
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however, as Spirit; it is not yet found in its universality, but is 
merely the particular, contingent, empirical self-consciousness of 
man, which, although it is only mere passion, knows itself to be 
higher in its self-consciousness than nature—knows that it is a 
power ruling over nature. . . . This power is a direct power over 
nature in general, and is not to be likened to the indirect power, 
which we exercise by means of implements over natural objects in 
their separate forms. . . . Here the power over nature acts in a 
direct way. It thus is magic or sorcery. 

“As regards the external mode in which this idea actually 
appears, it is found in a form which implies that this magic is what 
is highest in the self-consciousness of those peoples. But in a 
subordinate way magic steals up to higher standpoints too, and 
insinuates itself into higher religions, and thus into the popular 
conception of witches, although in that form it is recognised as 
something which is partly impotent, and partly improper and 
godless. 

“There has been an inclination on the part of some (as, for 
example, in the Kantian philosophy) to consider prayer too as 
magic, because man seeks to make it effectual, not through media- 
tion, but by starting direct from Spirit. The distinction here, 
however, is that man appeals to an absolute will, for which even 
the individual or unit is an object of care, and which can either 
grant the prayer or not, and which in so acting is determined by 
general purposes of good. Magic, however, in the general sense, 
simply amounts to this,—that man has the mastery as he is in his 
natural state, as possessed of passions and desires. 

“Such is the general character of this primal and wholly imme- 
diate standpoint, namely, that the human consciousness, any definite 
human being, is recognised as the ruling power over nature in 
virtue of his own will, The natural has, however, by no means 
that wide range which it has in our idea of it. For here the 
greater part of nature still remains indifferent to man, or is just as 
he is accustomed to see it. Everything is stable. Earthquakes, 
thunder-storms, floods, animals, which threaten him with death, 
enemies, and the like, are another matter. To defend himself 
against these recourse is had to magic! Such is the oldest mode 
of religion, the wildest, most barbarous form. . . . 

“ By recent travellers, such as Captain Parry, and before him 
Captain Ross, this religion has been found among the Esquimaux, 
wholly without the element of mediation and as the crudest 
consciousness. Among other peoples a mediation is already 
present. 


1 Similarly I have pointed out else- irregular, incalculable element in nature 
where (Totemism and Exogamy,i.169 which the magician particularly aims 
sg.) that it is the unstable, apparently at controlling, while so far as the 
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“Captain Parry says of them 1: ‘. . . They have not the slightest 
idea of Spirit, of a higher existence, of an essential substance as 
contrasted with their empirical mode of existence. . . . On the 
other hand, they have amongst them individuals whom they call 
Angekoks, magicians, conjurers. Those assert that they have it in 
their power to raise a storm, to create a calm, to bring whales near, 
etc., and say that they learnt these arts from old Angekoks. The 
people regard them with fear; in every family, however, there is at 
least one. A young Angekok wished to make the wind rise, and 
he proceeded to do it by dint of phrases and gestures. These 
phrases had no meaning and were directed toward no Supreme 
Being as a medium, but were addressed in an immediate way to 
the natural object over which the Angekok wished to exercise power ; 
he required no aid from any one whatever.’ .. . 

“This religion of magic is very prevalent in Africa, as well as 
among the Mongols and Chinese; here, however, it is no longer 
found in the absolute crudeness of its first form, but mediations 
already come in, which owe their origin to the fact that the 
Spiritual has begun to assume an objective form for self-con- 
sciousness. 

“ In its first form this religion is more magic than religion ; it 
is in Africa among the negroes that it prevails most extensively. 
.. . In this sphere of magic the main principle is the direct 
domination of nature by means of the will, of self-consciousness— 
in other words that Spirit is something of a higher kind than nature. 
However bad this magic may look regarded in one aspect, still in 


course of nature is observed to be 
stable, regular, and uniform it lies 
comparatively outside the operations 
of magic. ‘To put it generally, the 
practice of magic for the control of 
nature will be found on the whole to 
increase with the variability and to 
decrease with the uniformity of nature 
throughout the year. Hence the in- 
crease will tend to become more and 
more conspicuous as we recede from 
the equator, where the annual changes 
of natural conditions are much less 
marked than elsewhere. This general 
rule is no doubt subject to many 
exceptions which depend on local 
varieties of climate. . . . But, on the 
whole, this department of magic, if not 
checked by civilisation or other causes, 
would naturally attain its highest 
vogue in the temperate and polar 
zones rather than in the equatorial 
regions ; while, on the other hand, the 
branch of magical art which deals 


directly with mankind, aiming for ex- 
ample at the cure or infliction of disease, 
tends for obvious reasons to be dif- 
fused equally over the globe without 
distinction of latitude or climate” 
(Totemism and Exogamy, i. 170). 
The reason why the latter branch of 
magic tends to be equally prevalent 
in all parts of the world is, of course, 
that in all parts of the world human 
nature is equally unstable, seemingly 
irregular, and incalculable by com- 
parison with the stability, regularity, 
and uniformity of nature. 

1 I have not found the passage of 
Captain Parry which Hegel here quotes, 
whether from the English original or 
from a German translation. I should 
doubt whether the gallant English 
explorer would have spoken of an 
**empirical mode of existence,” which 
appears to me to savour rather of the 
professor's lecture-room than of the 
captain’s quarter-deck. 
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another it is higher than a condition of dependence upon nature 
and fear of it... . 

“ Such, then, is the very first form of religion, which cannot 
indeed as yet be properly called religion. To religion essentially 
pertains the moment of objectivity, and this means that spiritual 
power shows itself as a mode of the Universal relatively to self- 
consciousness, for the individual, for the particular empirical con- 
sciousness. This objectivity is an essential characteristic, on which 
all depends. Not until it is present does religion begin, does a 
God exist, and even in the lowest condition there is at least a 
beginning of it. ‘The mountain, the river, is not in its character 
as this particular mass of earth, as this particular water, the Divine, 
but as a mode of the existence of the Divine, of an essential, 
universal Being. But we do not yet find this in magic as such. 
It is the individual consciousness as this particular consciousness, 
and consequently the very negation of the Universal, which is 
what has the power here; not a god in the magician, but the 
magician himself is the conjurer and conqueror of nature... . 
Out of magic the religion of magic is developed.” 1 


1G. W. F. Hegel, Lectures on the pp. 290-298. Further, Hegel observes 
Philosophy of Religion, translated by (p. 300) that ‘‘magic has existed 
the Rev. E. B. Spiers, B.D., and J. among all peoples and at every 
Burdon Sanderson, i, (London, 1895) period.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 


DEPARTMENTAL KINGS OF NATURE 


THE preceding investigation has proved that the same Dea 
union of sacred functions with a royal title which meets us mental 


in the King of the Wood at Nemi, the Sacrificial King at 
Rome, and the magistrate called the King at Athens, occurs 
frequently outside the limits of classical antiquity and is 
a common feature of societies at all stages from barbarism 
to civilisation. Further, it appears that the royal priest is 
often a king, not only in name but in fact, swaying the 
sceptre as well as the crosier. All this confirms the 
traditional view of the origin of the titular and priestly 
kings in the republics of ancient Greece and Italy. At 
least by shewing that the combination of spiritual and 
temporal power, of which Graeco-Italian tradition preserved 
the memory, has actually existed in many places, we have 
obviated any suspicion of improbability that might have 
attached to the tradition. Therefore we may now fairly 
ask, May not the King of the Wood have had an origin like 
that which a probable tradition assigns to the Sacrificial 
King of Rome and the titular King of Athens? In other 
words, may not his predecessors in office have been a line of 
kings whom a republican revolution stripped of their political 
power, leaving them only their religious functions and the 
shadow of a crown? There are at least two reasons for 
answering this question in the negative. One reason is 
drawn from the abode of the priest of Nemi; the other from 
his title, the King of the Wood. If his predecessors had 
been kings in the ordinary sense, he would surely have been 
found residing, like the fallen kings of Rome and Athens, in 


ngs of 
nature. 


Kings of 
rain in 
Africa. 
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the city of which the sceptre had passed from him. This 
city must have been Aricia, for there was none nearer. But 


Aricia was three miles off from his forest sanctuary by the 
lake shore. If he reigned, it was not in the city, but in the 
greenwood. Again his title, King of the Wood, hardly 
allows us to suppose that he had ever been a king in the 
common sense of the word. More likely he was a king of 
nature, and of a special side of nature, namely, the woods 
from which he took his title. If we could find instances of 
what we may call departmental kings of nature, that is of 
persons supposed to rule over particular elements or aspects 
of nature, they would probably present a closer analogy to the 
King of the Wood than the divine kings we have been hitherto 
considering, whose control of nature is general rather than 
special, Instances of such departmental kings are not wanting. 
On a hill at Bomma near the mouth of the Congo dwells 
Namvulu Vumu, King of the Rain and Storm.’ Of some 
of the tribes on the Upper Nile we are told that they have 
no kings in the common sense; the only persons whom they 
acknowledge as such are the Kings of the Rain, Mata Kodou, 
who are credited with the power of giving rain at the proper 
time, that is in the rainy season. Before the rains begin 
to fall at the end of March the country is a parched and 
arid desert; and the cattle, which form the people’s chiet 
wealth, perish for lack of grass. So, when the end of March 
draws on, each householder betakes himself to the King of 
the Rain and offers him a cow that he may make the blessed 
waters of heaven to drip on the brown and withered pastures. 
If no shower falls, the people assemble and demand that the 
king shall give them rain ; and if the sky still continues cloud- 
less, they rip up his belly, in which he is believed to keep the 
storms. Amongst the Bari tribe one of these Rain Kings made 
rain by sprinkling water on the ground out of a handbell.? 
Among tribes on the outskirts of Abyssinia a similar 
office exists and has been thus described by an observer. 


1 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expe- 
dition an der Loango-Kiiste, ii. 230. 

2 «Excursion de M. Brun- Rollet 
dans la région supérieure du Nil,” 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
(Paris), IVme Série, iv, (1852) pp. 


421-423; 26, viii. (1854) pp. 387 s¢.3 
Brun-Rollet, Le Nil Blanc et le Soudan 
(Paris, 1855), pp. 227 sgg. As to the 
rain-making chiefs of this region see 
above, vol. i. pp. 345 sgg. As to the 
distress and privations endured by these 
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“The priesthood of the Alfai, as he is called by the Barea Priesthood 
and Kunama, is a remarkable one; he is believed to be able ae 
to make rain. This office formerly existed among the 
Algeds and appears to be still common to the Nuba negroes. 
The Alfai of the Barea, who is also consulted by the 
northern Kunama, lives near Tembadere on a mountain 
alone with his family. The people bring him tribute in the 
form of clothes and fruits, and cultivate for him a large field 

of his own. He is a kind of king, and his office passes by 
inheritance to his brother or sister’s son. He is supposed to 
conjure down rain and to drive away the locusts. But if he 
disappoints the people’s expectation and a great drought 
arises in the land, the Alfai is stoned to death, and his 
nearest relations are obliged to cast the first stone at him. 
When we passed through the country, the office of Alfai was 

still held by an old man; but I heard that rain-making had 
proved too dangerous for him and that he had renounced 

his office.” } 

In the backwoods of Cambodia live two mysterious Kings ot 
sovereigns known as the King of the Fire and the King of eros 
the Water. Their fame is spread all over the south of the Cambodia 
great Indo-Chinese peninsula; but only a faint echo of it 
has reached the West. Down to a few years ago no Euro- 
pean, so far as is known, had ever seen either of them; 
and their very existence might have passed for a fable, were 
it not that till lately communications were regularly main- 
tained between them and the King of Cambodia, who year 
by year exchanged presents with them. The Cambodian 
gifts were passed from tribe to tribe till they reached their 
destination ; for no Cambodian would essay the long and 
perilous journey. The tribe amongst whom the Kings of 
Fire and Water reside is the Chréais or Jaray, a race with 
European features but a sallow complexion, inhabiting the 
forest-clad mountains and high tablelands which separate 
Cambodia from Annam. Their royal functions are of a 
purely mystic or spiritual order; they have no: political 
authority ; they are simple peasants, living by the sweat of 


people in the dry season, see E. de Ærgänzsungsheft No. 50 (Gotha, 1877), 
Pruyssenaere, “ Reisenund Forschungen p. 23. 

im Gebiete des Weissen und Blauen 1 W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanische 
Nil,’ Petermanns Mittheilungen, Studien (Schaffhausen, 1864), p. 474. 
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Kingsof their brow and the offerings of the faithful. According to 


Fire and 
Water in 


one account they live in absolute solitude, never meeting 


Cambodia, each other and never seeing a human face. They inhabit 


successively seven towers perched upon seven mountains, 
and every year they pass from one tower to another. 
People come furtively and cast within their reach what is 
needful for their subsistence. The kingship lasts seven 
years, the time necessary to inhabit all the towers succes- 
sively ; but many die before their time is out. The offices 
are hereditary in one or (according to others) two royal 
families, who enjoy high consideration, have revenues 
assigned to them, and are exempt from the necessity of 
tilling the ground. But naturally the dignity is not coveted, 
and when a vacancy occurs, all eligible men (they must be 
strong and have children) flee and hide themselves. Another 
account, admitting the reluctance of the hereditary candidates 
to accept the crown, does not countenance the report of 
their hermit - like seclusion in the seven towers. For it 
represents the people as prostrating themselves before the 
mystic kings whenever they appear in public, it being 
thought that a terrible hurricane would burst over the 
country if this mark of homage were omitted. Probably, 
however, these are mere fables such as commonly shed a 
glamour of romance over the distant and unknown. A 
French officer, who had an interview with the redoubtable 
Fire King in February 1891, found him stretched on a 
bamboo couch, diligently smoking a long copper pipe, and 
surrounded by people who paid him no great deference. In 
spite of his mystic vocation the sorcerer had no charm or 
talisman about him, and was in no way distinguishable from 
his fellows except by his tall stature. Another writer reports 
that the two kings are much feared, because they are supposed 
to possess the evil eye ; hence every one avoids them, and the 
potentates considerately cough to announce their approach 
and to allow people to get out of their way. They enjoy 
extraordinary privileges and immunities, but their authority 
does not extend beyond the few villages of their neighbour- 
hood, Like many other sacred kings, of whom we shall 
read in the sequel, the Kings of Fire and Water are not 
allowed to die a natural death, for that would lower their 
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reputation. Accordingly when one of them is seriously ill, 
the elders hold a consultation and if they think he cannot 
recover they stab him to death. His body is burned and 
the ashes are piously collected and publicly honoured for 
five years. Part of them is given to the widow, and she 
keeps them in an urn, which she must carry on her back 
when she goes to weep on her husband’s grave. 

We are told that the Fire King, the more important super- 

of the two, whose supernatural powers have never been eS Í 
questioned, officiates at marriages, festivals, and sacrifices in the Kings 
honour of the Yaz or spirit. On these occasions a special place ee ki 
is set apart for him ; and the path by which he approaches is 
spread with white cotton cloths. A reason for confining the 
royal dignity to the same family is that this family is in 
possession of certain famous talismans which would lose 
their virtue or disappear if they passed out of the family. 
These talismans are three: the fruit of a creeper called Cus, 
gathered ages ago at the time of the last deluge, but still 
fresh and green; a rattan, also very old but bearing flowers 
that never fade; and lastly, a sword containing a Yan or 
spirit, who guards it constantly and works miracles with it. 
The spirit is said to be that of a slave, whose blood chanced 
to fall upon the blade while it was being forged, and who died 
a voluntary death to expiate his involuntary offence. By 
means of the two former talismans the Water King can raise 
a flood that would drown the whole earth. If the Fire King 
draws the magic sword a few inches from its sheath, the sun 
is hidden and men and beasts fall into a profound sleep ; 
were he to draw it quite out of the scabbard, the world 
would come to anend. To this wondrous brand sacrifices 
of buffaloes, pigs, fowls, and ducks are offered for rain. It 
is kept swathed in cotton and silk ; and amongst the annual 
presents sent by the King of Cambodia were rich stuffs to 
wrap the sacred sword. 

In return the Kings of Fire and Water sent him a Gifts sent 
huge wax candle and two calabashes, one full of rice and ae 2 
the other of sesame. The candle bore the impress of the Fire and 
Fire King’s middle finger, and was probably thought to W 
contain the seed of fire, which the Cambodian monarch of Cam- 
thus received once a year fresh from the Fire King himself poda 
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This holy candle was kept for sacred uses. On reaching the 
capital of Cambodia it was entrusted to the Brahmans, who 


Cambodia. laid it up beside the regalia, and with the wax made tapers 


which were burned on the altars on solemn days. As the 
candle was the special gift of the Fire King, we may con- 
jecture that the rice and sesame were the special gift of 
the Water King. The latter was doubtless king of rain as 
well as of water, and the fruits of the earth were boons con- 
ferred by him on men. In times of calamity, as during 
plague, floods, and war, a little of this sacred rice and sesame 
was scattered on the ground “to appease the wrath of the 
maleficent spirits.” Contrary to the common usage of the 
country, which is to bury the dead, the bodies of both these 
mystic monarchs are burnt, but their nails and some of their 
teeth and bones are religiously preserved as amulets. It is 
while the corpse is being consumed on the pyre that the 
kinsmen of the deceased magician flee to the forest and hide 
themselves for fear of being elevated to the invidious dignity 
which he has just vacated. The people go and search for 
them, and the first whose lurking place they discover is 
made King of Fire or Water.’ 

These, then, are examples of what I have called depart- 
mental kings of nature. But it is a far cry to Italy from 
the forests of Cambodia and the sources of the Nile. And 
though Kings of Rain, Water, and Fire have been found, we 
have still to discover a King of the Wood to match the 
Arician priest who bore that title. Perhaps we shall find 
him nearer home. 


1 Mgr. Cuénot, in Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi, xiii, (1841) p. 
143; H. Mouhot, Travels in the 
Central Parts of Indo-China (London, 
1864), ii. 35; A. Bastian, ‘‘ Beiträge 
zur Kenntniss der Gebirgsstamme in 
Kambodia,” Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft 
für Erdkunde zu Berlin, i, (1866) 
P. 373 J. Moura, Le Royaume du 
Cambodge (Paris, 1883), i. 432-436; 
E. Aymonier, ‘‘ Notes sur les coutumes 
et croyances superstitieuses des Cam- 
bodgiens,” in Cochinchine Française : 
Excursions et reconnaissances, No. 
16 (Saigon, 1883), pp. 172 sg. ; id., 
Notes sur le Laos (Saigon, 1885), p. 
60; Le Capitaine Cupet, ‘Chez les 


populations sauvages du Sud de PAn- 
nam,” Tour du monde, No. 1682, 
April 1, 1893, pp. 193-204; fd., in 
Mission Pavie, Indo-Chine 1879-1895, 
Géographie et voyages, iii. (Paris, 1900) 
pp. 297-318; Tournier, Notice sur le 
Laos Français (Hanoi, 1900), pp. III 
sg.; A. Lavallée, ‘‘Notes ethno- 
graphiques sur diverses tribus du Sud- 
Est de VInde-Chine,” Bulletin de 
VE cole Française d’ Extrême - Orient, 
i. (Hanoi, 1901) pp. 303 sg. Mgr. 
Cuénot mentions only the King of 
Fire. Bastian speaks as if the King 
of Fire was also the King of Water. 
Both writers report at second hand. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE WORSHIP OF TREES 


§ I. Lvee-spirits 


IN the religious history of the Aryan race in Europe the 
worship of trees has played an important part. Nothing 
could be more natural. For at the dawn of history Europe Great 
was covered with immense primaeval forests, in which the ore 
scattered clearings must have appeared like islets in an Europe. 
ocean of green. Down to the first century before our era 

the Hercynian forest stretched eastward from the Rhine for 

a distance at once vast and unknown; Germans whom 
Caesar questioned had travelled for two months through it 
without reaching the end.’ Four centuries later it was 
visited by the Emperor Julian, and the solitude, the gloom, 

the silence of the forest appear to have made a deep impres- 
sion on his sensitive nature. He declared that he knew 
nothing like it in the Roman empire.? In our own country 

the wealds of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex are remnants of the 
great forest of Anderida, which once clothed the whole of 
the south-eastern portion of the island. Westward it seems 

to have stretched till it joined another forest that extended 
from Hampshire to Devon. In the reign of Henry II. the 
citizens of London still hunted the wild bull and the boar in 

the woods of Hampstead. Even under the later Plantagenets 

the royal forests were sixty-eight in number. In the forest 

of Arden it was said that down to modern times a squirrel 
might leap from tree to tree for nearly the whole length of 


1 Caesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 25. pp. 608 sg. On the vast woods of 
i Germany, their coolness and shade, 


2 Julian, Fragm. 4, ed. Hertlein, see also Pliny, Mat. Mist, xvi. 5. 
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Warwickshire! The excavation of ancient pile-villages in 
the valley of the Po has shewn that long before the rise 
and probably the foundation of Rome the north of Italy was 
covered with dense woods of elms, chestnuts, and especially 
of oaks.? Archaeology is here confirmed by history ; for 
classical writers contain many references to Italian forests 
which have now disappeared.’ As late as the fourth century 
before our era Rome was divided from central Etruria by 
the dreaded Ciminian forest, which Livy compares to the 
woods of Germany. No merchant, if we may trust the 
Roman historian, had ever penetrated its pathless solitudes : 
and it was deemed a most daring feat when a Roman 
general, after sending two scouts to explore its intricacies, 
led his army into the forest and, making his way to a 
ridge of the wooded mountains, looked down on the rich 
Etrurian fields spread out below.* In Greece beautiful 
woods of pine, oak, and other trees still linger on the slopes 
of the high Arcadian mountains, still adorn with their 
verdure the deep gorge through which the Ladon hurries 
to join the sacred Alpheus; and were still, down to a few 
years ago, mirrored in the dark blue waters of the lonely 
lake of Pheneus ; but they are mere fragments of the forests 


,which clothed great tracts in antiquity, and which at a more 


remote epoch may have spanned the Greek peninsula from 
sea to sea. 

From an examination of the Teutonic words for “ temple” 
Grimm has made it probable that amongst the Germans the 


1 Ch. Elton, Origins of English 
History (London, 1882), pp. 3, 106 
59., 224. 

23 W., Helbig, Die Staliker in der 
Poebene (Leipsic, 1879), pp. 25 sg. 

3 H. Nissen, Zalische Landeskunde, 
i. (Berlin, 1883) pp. 431 sgg. 

t Livy, ix. 36-38. The Ciminian 
mountains (Monte Cimino) are still 
clothed with dense woods of majestic 
oaks and chestnuts. Modern writers 
suppose that Livy has exaggerated the 
terrors and difficulties of the forest. 
See G. Dennis, Citzes and Cemeteries 
of Etruria,’ i. 146-149. 

6 C. Neumann und J. Partsch, 
Physikalische Geographie von Griechen- 


land (Breslau, 1885), pp. 357 sgg. I 
am told that the dark blue waters of 
the lake of Pheneus, which still re- 
flected the sombre pine-forests of the 
surrounding mountains when I travelled 
in Arcadia in the bright unforgetable 
autumn days of 1895, have since dis- 
appeared, the subterranean chasms 
which drain this basin having been, 
whether accidentally or artificially, 
cleared so as to allow the pent-up 
waters to escape. The acres which 
the peasants have thereby added to 
their fields will hardly console future 
travellers for the loss of the watery 
mirror, which was one of the most 
beautiful, as it was one of the rarest, 
scenes in the parched land of Greece, 
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oldest sanctuaries were natural woods.’ However this may Tree- 
be, tree-worship is well attested for all the great European k 
families of the Aryan stock. Amongst the Celts the oak- by all the 
worship of the Druids is familiar to every one,? and their old calles 
word for a sanctuary seems to be identical in origin and Europe. 
meaning with the Latin zemus, a grove or woodland glade, 

which still survives in the name of Nemi.’ Sacred groves 

were common among the ancient Germans, and tree-worship 

is hardly extinct amongst their descendants at the present 

day.* How serious that worship was in former times may 
be gathered from the ferocious penalty appointed by the old 
German laws for such as dared to peel the bark of a 
standing tree. The culprit’s navel was to be cut out and 
nailed to the part of the tree which he had peeled, and he 
was to be driven round and round the tree till all his guts 
were wound about its trunk.’ The intention of the punish- 
ment clearly was to replace the dead bark by a living 
substitute taken from the culprit; it was a life for a life, the 
life of a man for the life of a tree. At Upsala, the old 
religious capital of Sweden, there was a sacred grove in 
which every tree was regarded as divine. The heathen 
Slavs worshipped trees and groves.’ The Lithuanians were 
not converted to Christianity till towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, and amongst them at the date of their 
conversion the worship of trees was prominent. Some of 
them revered remarkable oaks and other great shady trees, 
from which they received oracular responses. Some main- 
tained holy groves about their villages or houses, where even 
to break a twig would have been a sin. They thought that 
he who cut a bough in such a grove either died suddenly or 
was crippled in one of his limbs. Proofs of the prevalence 


1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 
i. 53 sg7-; O. Schrader, Reallextkon 
der indo-germanischen Altertumskunde 
(Strasburg, 1901), s.v. ‘* Tempel,” 
pp. 855 399- à 

2 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xvi. 249 sgg. 3 
Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. viii. 8. 

8 O. Schrader, of. cit. pp. 857 sg. 

4 Tacitus, Germania, 9, 39, 40, 433 
id., Annals, ii, 12, iv. 73; id., Hist. iv. 
14; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,‘ 
pp. 541 sgg.; Bavaria Landes- und 


Volkeskunde des Königreichs Bayern, 
iii. 929 sg. 

6 J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthi- 
mer, pp. 519 sg.; W. Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus (Berlin, 1875), pp. 26 sgg. 

6 Adam of Bremen, Descriptio insu- 
larum Aquilonts, 27 (Migne’s Patro- 
logia Latina, vol. cxlvi. col. 644). 

TL. Leger, La Mythologie slave 
(Paris, 1901), pp. 73-75, 188-190. 

8 Mathias Michov, ‘*De Sarmatia 
Asiana atque Europea,” in Simon 
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of tree-worship in ancient Greece and Italy are abundant.’ 
In the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Cos, for example, it was 
forbidden to cut down the cypress-trees under a penalty of a 
thousand drachms.? But nowhere, perhaps, in the ancient 
world was this antique form of religion better preserved than 
in the heart of the great metropolis itself. In the Forum, 
the busy centre of Roman life, the sacred fig-tree of Romulus 
was worshipped down to the days of the empire, and the 
withering of its trunk was enough to spread consternation 
through the city. Again, on the slope of the Palatine Hill 
grew a cornel-tree which was esteemed one of the most sacred 
objects in Rome. Whenever the tree appeared to a passer- 
by to be drooping, he set up a hue and cry which was 
echoed by the people in the street, and soon a crowd might 
be seen running helter-skelter from all sides with buckets of 
water, as if (says Plutarch) they were hastening to put out 
a fire.4 

Among the tribes of the Finnish-Ugrian stock in Europe 
the heathen worship was performed for the most part in 
sacred groves, which were always enclosed with a fence. 
Such a grove often consisted merely of a glade or clearing 
with a few trees dotted about, upon which in former times 
the skins of the sacrificial victims were hung. The central 
point of the grove, at least among the tribes of the Volga, 
was the sacred tree, beside which everything else sank into 
insignificance. Before it the worshippers assembled and the 
priest offered his prayers, at its roots the victim was sacri- 
ficed, and its boughs sometimes served as a pulpit. No 
wood might be hewn and no branch broken in the grove, 


and women were generally 


Grynaeus’s Novus Orbis regionum ac 
insularum veteribus incognitarum 
(Paris, 1532), pp. 455 sg. [wrongly 
numbered 445, 446]; Martin Cromer, 
De origine et rebus gestis Polonorum 
(Basel, 1568), p. 2413 Fabricius, 
Livonicae historiae compendiosa series 
(Scriptores rerum Livonicarum, ii. 
(Riga and Leipsic, 1848) p. 441). 

1 See C. Botticher, Der Baumkultus 
der Hellenen (Berlin, 1856); L. Preller, 
Römische Mythologie,’ i, 105-114. 

3 The Classical Review, xix. (1905) 


forbidden to enter it. The 


pP. 331, referring to an inscription found 
in Cos some years ago. 

3 Pliny, Vat. Hist. xv. 77 ; Tacitus, 
Ann. xiii. 58. The fig-tree is repre- 
sented on Roman coins and on the 
great marble reliefs which stand in the 
Forum. See E. Babelon, Monnaies de 
la République romaine, ii. 336 sg.; 
R. Lanciani, Ruins and Excavations 
of Ancient Rome (London, 1897), p. 
258; E. Petersen, Vom alten Rom 
(Leipsic, 1900), pp. 26, 27. 

4 Plutarch, Romulus, 20. 
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Ostyaks and Woguls, two peoples of the Finnish-Ugrian 
stock in Siberia, had also sacred groves in which nothing 
might be touched, and where the skins of the sacrificed 
animals were suspended ; but these groves were not enclosed 
with fences.’ Near Kuopio, in Finland, there was a famous 
grove of ancient moss-grown firs, where the people offered 
sacrifices and practised superstitious customs down to about 
1650, when a sturdy veteran of the Thirty Years’ War 
dared to cut it down at the bidding of the pastor. Sacred 
groves now hardly exist in Finland, but sacred trees to 
which offerings are brought are still not very uncommon. 
On some firs the skulls of bears are nailed, apparently that 
the hunter may have good luck in the chase? The Ostyaks 
are said never to have passed a sacred tree without shooting 
an arrow at it as a mark of respect. In many places they hung 
furs and skins on the holy trees in the forest; but having 
observed that these furs were often appropriated and carried 
off by unscrupulous travellers, they adopted the practice of 
hewing the trunks into great blocks, which they decked with 
their offerings and preserved in safe places. The custom 
marks a transition from the worship of trees to the worship 
of idols carved out of the sacred wood. Within their sacred 
groves no grass or wood might be cut, no game hunted, no 
fish caught, not even a draught of water drunk. When 
they passed them in their canoes, they were careful not to 
touch the land with the oar, and if the journey through the 
hallowed ground was long, they laid in a store of water 
before entering on it, for they would rather suffer extreme 
thirst than slake it by drinking of the sacred stream. The 
Ostyaks also regarded as holy any tree on which an eagle 
had built its nest for several years, and they spared the bird 
as well as the tree. No greater injury could be done them 
than to shoot such an eagle or destroy its nest? 

But it is necessary to examine in some detail the notions 


1 K. Rhamn, ‘Der heidnische Got- 2 « Heilige Haine und Baume der 


tesdienst des finnischen Stammes,” Finnen,” Globus, lix. (1891) pp. 350 


Globus, lxvii. (1895) pp. 343, 348. 
This article is an abstract of a Finnish 
book Suomen suvun pakanillinen ju- 
malen palvelus, by J. Krohn (Helsing- 
fors, 1894). 
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3 P, S. Pallas, Reise durch verschie- 
dene Provinzen des russischen Reichs 
(St. Petersburg, 1771-1776), iii. 60 
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on which the worship of trees and plants is based. To the 
savage the world in general is animate, and trees and plants are 
no exception to the rule. He thinks that they have souls like 
his own, and he treats them accordingly. “ They say,” writes 
the ancient vegetarian Porphyry, “that primitive men led an 
unhappy life, for their superstition did not stop at animals 
but extended even to plants. For why should the slaughter 
of an ox or a sheep be a greater wrong than the felling of a 
fir or an oak, seeing that a soul is implanted in these trees 
also?”! Similarly, the Hidatsa Indians of North America 
believe that every natural object has its spirit, or to speak 
more properly, its shade. To these shades some considera- 
tion or respect is due, but not equally to all. For example, 
the shade of the cottonwood, the greatest tree in the valley 
of the Upper Missouri, is supposed to possess an intelligence 
which, if properly approached, may help the Indians in 
certain undertakings ; but the shades of shrubs and grasses 
are of little account. When the Missouri, swollen by a 
freshet in spring, carries away part of its banks and sweeps 
some tall tree into its current, it is said that the spirit of the 
tree cries while the roots still cling to the land and until the 
trunk falls with a splash into the stream. Formerly the 
Indians considered it wrong to fell one of these giants, and 
when large logs were needed they made use only of trees 
which had fallen of themselves. Till lately some of the more 
credulous old men declared that many of the misfortunes of 
their people were caused by this modern disregard for the 
rights of the living cottonwood.2~ The Iroquois believed 
that each species of tree, shrub, plant, and herb had its own 
spirit, and to these spirits it was their custom to return 
thanks. The Wanika of Eastern Africa fancy that every 
tree, and especially every coco-nut tree, has its spirit; 
“the destruction of a cocoa-nut tree is regarded as equivalent 
to matricide, because that tree gives them life and nourish- 
ment, as a mother does her child.”* In the Yasawu islands 


1 Porphyry, De abstinentia, i. 6. 3 L. H. Morgan, League of the Iro- 


This was an opinion of the Stoic and 
Peripatetic philosophy. 

2 Washington Matthews, Æthno- 
grapy and Philology of the Hidatsa 
/ndians (Washington, 1877), pp. 48 sg. 


quois (Rochester, 1851), pp. 162, 164. 
tJ. L. Krapf, Travels, Researches, 
and Missionary Labours during an 
Eighteen Years’ Residence in Eastern 
Africa (London, 1860), p. 198. 
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of Fiji a man will never eat a coco-nut without first asking Trees 
its leave—* May I eat you, my chief?”? Among the tear 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia young people ad- savage as 
dressed the following prayer to the sunflower root before imate. 
they ate the first roots of the season: “I inform thee that 

I intend to eat thee. Mayest thou always help me to 
ascend, so that I may always be able to reach the tops of 
mountains, and may I never be clumsy! I ask this from 
thee, Sunflower-Root. Thou art the greatest of all in 
mystery.” To omit this prayer would have made the eater 

of the root lazy, and caused him to sleep long in the morn- 

ing. We are not told, but may conjecture, that these 
Indians ascribed to the sunflower the sun’s power of climbing 
above the mountain-tops and of rising betimes in the 
morning ; hence whoever ate of the plant, with all the due 
formalities, would naturally acquire the same useful pro- 
perties. It is not so easy to say why women had to observe 
continence in cooking and digging the root, and why, when 
they were cooking it, no man might come near the oven.’ 
The Dyaks ascribe souls to trees, and do not dare to cut 
down an old tree. In some places, when an old tree has 
been blown down, they set it up, smear it with blood, and 
deck it with flags “to appease the soul of the tree.”® 
Siamese monks, believing that there are souls everywhere, 
and that to destroy anything whatever is forcibly to dis- 
possess a soul, will not break a branch of a tree, “as they 
will not break the arm of an innocent person.”* These 
monks, of course, are Buddhists. But Buddhist animism is 

not a philosophical theory. It is simply a common savage 
dogma incorporated in the system of an historical religion. 

To suppose with Benfey and others that the theories of 
animism and transmigration current among rude peoples of 
Asia are derived from Buddhism, is to reverse the facts. 


1 Rey. Lorimer Fison, in a letter 
to the author dated November 3, 
1898. 


2 J. Teit, ‘“ The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia,” p. 349 (Vemoir 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, The Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
edition, vol. i. part iv.). 


3 C. Hupe, ‘Over de godsdienst, 
zeden enz, der Dajakkers,” Zijdsckrift 
voor Neériands Indië, 1846 (Batavia), 
dl. iii, p. 158. 

4 De la Loubere, Du royaume 
de Siam (Amsterdam, 1691), i. 382. 
Compare Mgr Bruguière, in Annales 
de l Association de la Propagation ae 
la Foi, v. (1831) p. 127. 
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Buddhism in this respect borrowed from savagery, not 
savagery from Buddhism.! According to Chinese belief, the 
spirits of plants are never shaped like plants but have 
commonly the form either of human beings or of animals, 
for example bulls and serpents. Occasionally at the felling 
of a tree the tree-spirit has been seen to rush out in the 
shape of a blue bull? In China “to this day the belief 
in tree-spirits dangerous to man is obviously strong. In 
southern Fuhkien it deters people from felling any large 
trees or chopping off heavy branches, for fear the indwelling 
spirit may become irritated and visit the aggressor or his 
neighbours with disease and calamity. Especially respected 
are the green banyan or ch‘éng, the biggest trees to be found 
in that part of China. In Amoy some people even show a 
strong aversion from planting trees, the planters, as soon as 
the stems have become as thick as their necks, being sure to 
be throttled by the indwelling spirits. No explanation of 
this curious superstition was ever given us. It may account 
to some extent for the almost total neglect of forestry in that 
part of China, so that hardly any except spontaneous trees 
grow there.” ® 

Sometimes it is only particular sorts of trees that are 
supposed to be tenanted by spirits. At Grbalj in Dalmatia 
it is said that among great beeches, oaks, and other trees 
there are some that are endowed with shades or souls, and 
whoever fells one of them must die on the spot, or at least 
live an invalid for the rest of his days. Ifa woodman fears 
that a tree which he has felled is one of this sort, he must 
cut off the head of a live hen on the stump of the tree with 
the very same axe with which he cut down the tree. This 
will protect him from all harm, even if the tree be one of 
the animated kind. The silk-cotton trees, which rear their 
enormous trunks to a stupendous height, far out-topping all 
the other trees of the forest, are regarded with reverence 


1 The Buddhist conception of trees 


as animated often comes out in the 
Jatakas. For examples see H. Olden- 
berg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 259 
sqq.; The Jataka, bk. xii. No. 465, 
vol. iv. pp. 96 sgg. (English transla- 
tion edited by E. B. Cowell). 

3 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 


System of China, iv. (Leyden, 1901) 
Pp: 272 $99. 

3 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 
System of China, v. (Leyden, 1907) 
p. 663. 

4 F, S. Krauss, Volksglaube und 
religiöser Brauch der Stidslaven (Miin. 
ster i. W., 1890), p. 33. 
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throughout West Africa, from the Senegal to the Niger, and 
are believed to be the abode of a god or spirit. Among the 
Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast the indwelling god 
of this giant of the forest goes by the name of Huntin. 
Trees in which he specially dwells—for it is not every silk- 
cotton tree that he thus honours—are surrounded by a 
girdle of palm-leaves ; and sacrifices of fowls, and occasion- 
ally of human beings, are fastened to the trunk or laid 
against the foot of the tree. A tree distinguished by a 
girdle of palm-leaves may not be cut down or injured in 
any way ; and even silk-cotton trees which are not supposed 
to be animated by Huntin may not be felled unless the 
woodman first offers a sacrifice of fowls and palm-oil to 
purge himself of the proposed sacrilege. To omit the 
sacrifice is an offence which may be punished with death.! 
Everywhere in Egypt on the borders of the cultivated land, sycamores 
and even at some distance from the valley of the Nile, you ee 
meet with fine sycamores standing solitary and thriving as 
by a miracle in the sandy soil; their living green contrasts 
strongly with the tawny hue of the surrounding landscape, 
and their thick impenetrable foliage bids defiance even in 
summer to the noonday sun. The secret of their verdure is 
that their roots strike down into rills of water that trickle 
by unseen sluices from the great river. Of old the Egyptians 
of every rank esteemed these trees divine, and paid them 
regular homage. They gave them figs, raisins, cucumbers, 
vegetables, and water in earthenware pitchers, which chari- 
table folk filled afresh every day. Passers-by slaked their 
thirst at these pitchers in the sultry hours, and paid for the 
welcome draught by a short prayer. The spirit that ani- 
mated these beautiful trees generally lurked unseen, but 
sometimes he would shew his head or even his whole body 
outside the trunk, but only to retire into it again? People 
in Congo set calabashes of palm-wine at the foot of certain 
trees for the trees to drink when they are thirsty The 


1 A. B. Ellis, Zhe Lwe-speaking 2 G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des 
Peoples of the Slave Coast (London, peuples de POrient classique: les ori- 
1890), pp. 49 sgg. Compare id., The gines (Paris, 1895), pp. 121 sg. 
Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast 3 Merolla, ‘* Voyage to Congo,” in 
(London, 1887), pp. 34 5¢g.3 Missions Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, xvi. 
Catholiques, ix. (1877) p. 71. 236. 
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Wanika of Eastern Africa pay special honour to the spirits 
of coco-nut palms in return for the many benefits conferred 
on them by the trees. To cut down a coco-nut palm is an 
inexpiable offence, equivalent to matricide. They sacrifice 
to the tree on many occasions. When a man in gathering 
the coco-nuts has fallen from the palm, they attribute it to 
the wrath of the tree-spirit, and resort to the oddest means 
of appeasing him... The Masai particularly reverence the 
subugo tree, the bark of which has medical properties, and a 
species of parasitic fig which they call retete. The green figs 
are eaten by boys and girls, and older people propitiate 
the tree by pouring the blood of a goat at the foot of the 
trunk and strewing grass on the branches.” The natives of 
the Bissagos Islands, off the west coast of Africa, sacrifice 
dogs, cocks, and oxen to their sacred trees, but they eat 
the flesh of the victims and leave only the horns, fastened to 
the trees, for the spirits In a Turkish village of Northern 
Syria there is a very old oak-tree which the people worship, 
burning incense to it and bringing offerings as they would to 
a shrine* In Patagonia, between the Rio Negro and the 
Rio Colorado, there stands solitary an ancient acacia-tree 
with a gnarled and hollow trunk. The Indians revere it as 
the abode of a spirit, and hang offerings of blankets, ponchos, 
ribbons, and coloured threads on it, so that the tree presents 
the aspect of an old clothes’ shop, the tattered, weather-worn 
garments drooping sadly from the boughs. No Indian 
passes it without leaving something, if it be only a little 
horse-hair which he ties to a branch. The hollow trunk 
contains offerings of tobacco, beads, and sometimes coins. 
But the best evidence of the sanctity of the tree are the 
bleached skeletons of many horses which have been killed in 
honour of the spirit; for the horse is the most precious 
sacrifice that these Indians can offer. They slaughter the 
animal also to propitiate the spirits of the deep and rapid 


1 C, C. von der Decken, Reisen in Protectorate 
Ost - Afrika (Leipsic and Heidelberg, 832. 


1869-1871), i. 216. The writer does ii i 


(London, 1902), ii 


B. L. Durand, Voyage au 


not describe the mode of appeasing the 

tree-spirit in the case mentioned, As to 

the Wanika beliefs, see above, p. 12. 
3 Sir Harry Johnston, The Uganda 


Sénégal (Paris, 1802), p. 119. 

4 S, J. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day (Chicago, 1902), p 
94. 
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rivers which they have often to ford or swim.! The Kayans Sacrifices 
of Central Borneo ascribe souls to the trees which yield the t° "ess. 
poison they use to envenom their arrows. They think that 
the spirit of the ¢asem tree (Antiaris toxicaria) is particularly 
hard to please; but if the wood has a strong and agreeable 
scent, they know that the man who felled the tree must have 
contrived by his offerings to mollify the peevish spirit? In 
some of the Louisiade Islands there are certain large trees 
under which the natives hold their feasts. These trees seem 
to be regarded as endowed with souls; for a portion of the 
feast is set aside for them, and the bones of pigs and of 
human beings are everywhere deeply imbedded in their 
branches? Among the Kangra mountains of the Punjaub a 
girl used to be annually sacrificed to an old cedar-tree, the 
families of the village taking it in turn to supply the victim. 
The tree was cut down not very many years ago* On 
Christmas Eve it is still customary in some parts of Germany 
to gird fruit-trees with ropes of straw on which the sausages 
prepared for the festival have lain. This is supposed to 
make the trees bear fruit. In the Mark of Brandenburg the 
person who ties the straw round the trees says, " Little tree, 
I make you a present, and you will make me one.” The 
people say that if the trees receive gifts, they will bestow 
gifts in return. The custom, which is clearly a relic of tree- 
worship, is often observed on New Year’s night or at any 
time between Christmas and Twelfth Night 


1 A.d’Orbigny, Voyage dans P Améri- 
que Méridionale (Paris and Strasburg, 
at 1843), ii. 157, 159 sg. 

A. W. Nieuwenhuis, in Centraal- 
Borneo (Leyden, 1900), i. 146. 

3 H. H. Romilly, From my Veran- 

dah in New Guinea (London, 1889), 
. 86. 

e, D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of 

Panjab Ethnography (Calcutta, 1883), 


p. 120. 
6 W, von Schulenberg, ‘‘Volks- 
kundliche Mittheilungen aus der 


Mark,” Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Geselischaft für Anthropologie, Ethno- 
logie und Urgeschichte (1896), p. 189. 
Compare A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, 
Nord - deutsche Sagen, Märchen und 
Gebräuche, p. 407, § 142; E. Meier, 


Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und Gebräuche 
aus Schwaben, p. 463, § 208; A. Kuhn, 
Sagen, Gebräuche und Märchen aus 
Westfalen, ii. pp. 108 sg., §§ 326, 327, 
p- 116, §§ 356, 358; A. Birlinger, 
Volksthumliches aus Schwaben, i, pp. 
464 sg., § 6; K. Bartsch, Sagen, 
Märchen und Gebräuche aus Meklen- 
burg, ìi. 228 sg. ; W. Kolbe, Hessische 
Volks-Sitten und Gebräuche,? p. 29; R 
Andree, Braunschweiger Volkskunde 
(Brunswick, 1896), p. 234; R. Wuttke, 
Sächsische Volkskunde? (Dresden, 1901), 
p. 370. The custom has been dis- 
cussed by U., Jahn, Dze deutschen Ob- 
Jergebriuche bei Ackerbau und Vieh- 
zucht (Breslau, 1884), pp. 214-220. 
He comes to the conclusion, which I 
cannot but regard as erroneous, that 
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If trees are animate, they are necessarily sensitive and 
the cutting of them down becomes a delicate surgical opera- 
tion, which must be performed with as tender a regard as 
possible for the feelings of the sufferers, who otherwise may 
turn and rend the careless or bungling operator. When an 
oak is being felled “it gives a kind of shriekes or groanes, 
that may be heard a mile off, as if it were the genius of the 
oake lamenting. E. Wyld, Esq, hath heard it severall 
times”! The Ojebways “very seldom cut down green or 
living trees, from the idea that it puts them to pain, and 
some of their medicine- men profess to have heard the 
wailing of the trees under the axe.”* Trees that bleed and 
utter cries of pain or indignation when they are hacked or 
burned occur very often in Chinese books, even in Standard 
Histories.2 Old peasants in some parts of Austria still 
believe that forest-trees are animate, and will not allow an 
incision to be made in the bark without special cause; they 
have heard from their fathers that the tree feels the cut not 
less than a wounded man his hurt. In felling a tree they 
beg its pardon.* It is said that in the Upper Palatinate also 
old woodmen still secretly ask a fine, sound tree to forgive 
them before they cut it down. So in Jarkino the woodman 
craves pardon of the tree he fells. Before the Ilocanes of 
Luzon cut down trees in the virgin forest or on the mountains, 
they recite some verses to the following effect: “ Be not uneasy, 
my friend, though we fell what we have been ordered to fell.” 
This they do in order not to draw down on themselves the 
hatred of the spirits who live in the trees, and who are apt 
to avenge themselves by visiting with grievous sickness such 


as injure them wantonly.’ 


the custom was in origin a rational pre- 
caution to keep the caterpillars from 
the trees. Compare the marriage of 
trees, below, pp. 24 sgg. 

1 J. Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme 
and Judaisme (London, 1881), p. 247. 

2 Peter Jones, History of the Ojeb- 
way Indians, p. 104. 

3J. J. M. de Groot, 
System of China, iv. 274. 
1 A. Peter, Volksthtimliches aus 
Osterreichisch-Schlesien(Troppau, 1865- 
67), ii. 30. 
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5 P. Wagler, Die Eiche in alter und 
neuer Zeit, ii. (Berlin, 1891) p. 56 
note I. 


€ A. Bastian, Jdonesien, i. 1543 
compare id., Die Volker des östlichen 
Asien, ii, 457 Sga, ili, 251 sg., iv. 
42 sq. 

T J. de los Reyes y Florentino, 
“ Die religiosen Anschauungen der 
Ilocanen (Luzon),” Mittheilungen der 
kh. k. Geograph. Gesellschaft in Wien, 
xxxi., (1888) p. 556. 
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Philippines wish to pluck a flower, they ask leave of the 
genius (zono) of the flower to do so; when they are 
obliged to cut down a tree they beg pardon of the 
genius of the tree and excuse themselves by saying that 
it was the priest who bade them fell it! © Among the 
Tigre-speaking tribes in the north of Abyssinia people 
are afraid to fell a green and fruit-bearing tree lest they 
incur the curse of God, which is heard in the groaning of 
the tree as it sinks to the ground. But if a man is bold 
enough to cut down such a tree, he will say to it, “Thy 
curse abide in thee,” or he will allege that it was not he but 
an elephant or a rhinoceros that knocked it down.? Amongst 
the Hos of Togoland, in West Africa, when a man wishes to 
make palm-wine he hires woodmen to fell the trees. They 
go into the palm-wood, set some meal on the ground and 
say to the wood, “ That is your food. The old man at home 
sent us to cut you down. We are still children who know 
nothing at all. The old man at home has sent us.” They 
say this because they think that the wood is a spirit and 
that it is angry with them. Before a Karo Batak cuts 
down a tree, he will offer it betel and apologies; and if in 
passing the place afterwards he should see the tree weeping 
or, as we should say, exuding sap, he hastens to console it 
by sprinkling the blood of a fowl on the stump.* The 
Basoga of Central Africa think that when a tree is cut down 
the angry spirit which inhabits it may cause the death of the 
chief and his family. To prevent this disaster they consult 
a medicine-man before they fell a tree. If the man of skill 
gives leave to proceed, the woodman first offers a fowl and a 
goat to the tree; then as soon as he has given the first blow 
with the axe, he applies his mouth to the cut and sucks some 
of the sap. In this way he forms a brotherhood with the 
tree, just as two men become blood-brothers by sucking each 

1 F, Gardner, ‘‘ Philippine (Tagalog) Littmann, Publications of the Prince- 


Superstitions,” Journal of American ton Expedition to Abyssinia (Leyden, 
Folk-lore, xix. (1906) p. 191. These 1910). 


superstitions are translated from an old 8 J. Spieth, Die EZwe-Stdmme (Ber- 
and rare work La Pratica del ministerio, ua 1906), pp. 394-396. 
by Padre Tomas Ortiz (Manila, 1713). 4 J. H. Neumann, ‘De ¢éxadz in 


2 Th. Noldeke, ‘*Tigre- Texte,” verband met Si Dajang,” Mededeelingen 
Zeitschrift fiir <Assyriologie, xxiv, van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
(1910) p. 298, referring to E. genootschap, xlviii. (1904) pp. 124 sg» 
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other’s blood. After that he can cut down his tree-brother 
with impunity... An ancient Indian ritual directs that 
in preparing to fell a tree the woodman should lay a 
stalk of grass on the spot where the blow is to fall, with the 
words, “O plant, shield it!” and that he should say to the 
axe, “O axe, hurt it not!” When the tree had fallen, he 
poured melted butter on the stump, saying, “Grow thou out 
of this, O lord of the forest, grow with a hundred shoots! 
May we grow with a thousand shoots!” Then he anointed 
the severed stem and wound a rope of grass round it.? 

Again, when a tree or plant is cut it is sometimes thought 
to bleed. Some Indians dare not cut a certain plant, 
because there comes out a red juice which they take for the 
blood of the plant. In Samoa there was a grove of trees 
which no one dared hew down. Once some strangers tried 
to do so, but blood flowed from the tree, and the sacrilegious 
strangers fell ill and died. Down to 1859 there stood a 
sacred larch-tree at Nauders in the Tyrol which was thought 
to bleed whenever it was cut; moreover people fancied that 
the steel pierced the woodman’s body to the same depth 
that it pierced the tree, and that the wound on his body 
would not heal until the bark closed over the scar on the 
trunk. So sacred was the tree that no one would gather 
fuel or cut timber near it; and to curse, scold, or quarrel in 
its neighbourhood was regarded as a crying sin which would 
be supernaturally punished on the spot. Angry disputants 
were often hushed with the warning whisper, “ Don’t, the 
sacred tree is here.” 5 

But the spirits of vegetation are not always treated with 
deference and respect. If fair words and kind treatment do 
not move them, stronger measures are sometimes resorted 
to. The durian-tree of the East Indies, whose smooth stem 


1 From a letter of the Rev. J. 4 G. Turner, Samoa, p. 63. 


Roscoe, written in Busoga, 21st May, 
1908. 


2 Satapatha-Braéhmana, translated 
by J. Eggeling, Part II. pp. 165 sg. 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxvi.) ; 
H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
pp. 256 sg. 

3 De la Loubere, Du royaume de 
Siam (Amsterdam, 1691), i. 383. 


5 I, v. Zingerle, “Der heilige Baum 
bei Nauders,” Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iv. (1859), 
PP. 33 sgg. According to Lucan 
(Pharsal. iii. 429-431), the soldiers 
whom Caesar ordered to cut down the 
sacred oak-grove of the Druids at Mar- 
seilles believed that the axes would re- 
bound from the trees and wound them 
selves, 
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often shoots up to a height of eighty or ninety feet without 
sending out a branch, bears a fruit of the most delicious 
flavour and the most disgusting stench. The Malays culti- 
vate the tree for the sake of its fruit, and have been known 
to resort to a peculiar ceremony for the purpose of stimu- 
lating its fertility. Near Jugra in Selangor there is a small 
grove of durian-trees, and on a specially chosen day the 
villagers used to assemble in it. Thereupon one of the 
local sorcerers would take a hatchet and deliver several 
shrewd blows on the trunk of the most barren of the 
trees, saying, “ Will you now bear fruit or not? If you do 
not, I shall fell you.” To this the tree replied through the 
mouth of another man who had climbed a mangostin-tree 
hard by (the durian-tree being unclimbable), “Yes, I will 
now bear fruit; I beg you not to fell me.”’ So in Japan to 
make trees bear fruit two men go into an orchard. One of 
them climbs up a tree and the other stands at the foot with 
an axe. The man with the axe asks the tree whether it will 
yield a good crop next year and threatens to cut it down 
if it does not. To this the man among the branches replies 
on behalf of the tree that it will bear abundantly.? Odd as this 
mode of horticulture may seem to us, it has its exact parallels 
in Europe. On Christmas Eve manya South Slavonian and 
Bulgarian peasant swings an axe threateningly against a 
barren fruit-tree, while another man standing by intercedes 
for the menaced tree, saying, “ Do not cut it down ; it will soon 
bear fruit.” Thrice the axe is swung, and thrice the impend- 
ing blow is arrested at the entreaty of the intercessor. After 
that the frightened tree will certainly bear fruit next year.’ 
So at the village of Ucria in Sicily, if a tree obstinately 
refuses to bear fruit, the owner pretends to hew it down. 
Just as the axe is about to fall, a friend intercedes for the 
tree, begging him to have patience for one year more, and 
promising not to interfere again if the culprit has not mended 


1 W, W., Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 8 F. S. Krauss, Volksglaube und 


198 sg. As to the durian-tree and its 
fruit, see A, R. Wallace, 7he Malay 
Archipelago® (London, 1877), pp. 74 


599. 
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religiöser Brauch der Suidslaven, p. 343 
A. Strausz, Dze Bulgaren (Leipsic, 
1898), p. 352. Compare R. F. 
Kaindl, ‘“ Aus der Volksiiberlieferung 
der Bojken,” Globus, lxxix. (1901) p. 
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Trees his ways by then. The owner grants his request, and the 

threatened Sicilians say that a tree seldom remains deaf to such a 

E menace. The ceremony is performed on Easter Saturday.’ 

bear fruit. In Armenia the same pantomime is sometimes performed by 
two men for the same purpose on Good Friday.? In the 
Abruzzi the ceremony takes place before sunrise on the 
morning of St. John’s Day (Midsummer Day). The owner 
threatens the trees which are slow to bear fruit. Thrice he 
walks round each sluggard repeating his threat and striking 
the trunk with the head of an axe.’ In Lesbos, when 
an orange-tree or a lemon-tree does not bear fruit, the 
owner will sometimes set a looking-glass before the tree ; 
then standing with an axe in his hand over against the tree 
and gazing at its reflection in the glass he will feign to fall 
into a passion and will say aloud, ™ Bear fruit, or IIl cut you 
down.”* When cabbages merely curl their leaves instead of 
forming heads as they ought to do, an Esthonian peasant 
will go out into the garden before sunrise, clad only in his 
shirt, and armed with a scythe, which he sweeps over the 
refractory vegetables as if he meant to cut them down. 
This intimidates the cabbages and brings them to a sense of 
their duty.’ 


Attempts If European peasants thus know how to work on the 
ean fears of cabbages and fruit-trees, the subtle Malay has learned 


oftreesand how to overreach the simple souls of the plants and trees 
plants. that grow in his native land. Thus, when a bunch of fruit 
hangs from an aren palm-tree, and in reaching after it you 
tread on some of the fallen fruit, the Galelareese say that 
you ought to grunt like a wild boar in order that your feet 
may not itch. The chain of reasoning seems weak to a 


European mind, but the natives find no flaw in it. 


1 G. Pitré, Spettacoli e feste popo- 
lari (Palermo, 1881), p. 221; id., 
Usi e costumi, credenze e pregiudizi 
dei popolo siciliano, iii. (Palermo, 
1889) p. 111; G. Vuillier, ‘“ Chez les 
magiciens et les sorciers de la Corrèze,” 
Tour du monde, N.S. v. (1899) p. 
512. 

2 M. Tchéraz, “ Notes sur la mytho- 
logie Arménienne,” Transactions of 
the Ninth International Congress of 
Ortentalists (London, 1893), ii. 827. 
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3 G. Finamore, Credenze, usi, e 
costumi abruszzest (Palermo, 1890), 
pp. 162 sg. 

4 Georgeakis et Pineau, Folk-lore de 
Lesbos (Paris, 1894), p. 354. 

5 Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten 
aberglaubische Gebrauche, Weisen und 
Gewohnheiten (St. Petersburg, 1854), 
P. 134. 
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have observed that wild boars are fond of the fruit, and run 
freely about among it as it lies on the ground. From this 
they infer that the animal’s feet are proof against the itch 
which men suffer through treading on the fruit ; and hence 
they conclude that if, by grunting in a natural and life-like 
manner, you can impress the fruit with the belief that you 
are a pig, it will treat your feet as tenderly as the feet of 
his friends the real pigs." Again, pregnant women in Java 
sometimes take a fancy to eat the wild species of a 
particular plant (Colocasia antiquorum), which, on account 
of its exceedingly pungent taste, is not commonly used as 
food by human beings, though it is relished by pigs. In 
such a case it becomes the husband’s duty to go and look 
for the plant, but before he gathers it he takes care to grunt 
loudly, in order that the plant may take him for a pig, and 
so mitigate the pungency of its flavour.” Again, in the 
Madiun district of Java there grows a plant of which the 
fruit is believed to be injurious for men, but not for apes. 
The urchins who herd buffaloes, and to whom nothing edible 
comes amiss, eat this fruit also; but before plucking it they 
take the precaution of mimicking the voices of apes, in 
order to persuade the plant that its fruit is destined for the 
maw of these creatures.’ Once more, the Javanese scrape 
the rind of a certain plant (Sarcolobus narcoticus) into a 
powder, with which they poison such dangerous beasts as 
tigers and wild boars. But the rind is believed not to be a 
poison for men. Hence the person who gathers the plant 
has to observe certain precautions in order that its baneful 
quality may not be lost in passing through his hands. He 
approaches it naked and creeping on all fours to make the 
plant think that he is a ravenous beast and not a man, and 
to strengthen the illusion he bites the stalk. After that the 
deadly property of the rind is assured. But even when the 
plant has been gathered and the powder made from it in 
strict accordance with certain superstitious rules, care is still 


1 M. J. van Baarda, ‘‘Fabelen, 
Verhalen, en Overleveringen der Gale- 
lareezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indië, xlv. (1895) p. 511. 

2 A, G. Vorderman, ‘‘Planten-ani- 


misme op Java,” Teysmannia, No, 2, 
1896, pp. 59 $g. ; Internationales Archiv 
für Ethnographie, ix. (1896) p. 175. 

3 A. G. Vorderman, of. cit. p. 605 
Internationales Archiv für Ethno- 
graphie, ix. (1896) p. 176. 
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needed in handling the powder, which is regarded as alive 
and intelligent. It may not be brought near a corpse, nor 
may a corpse be carried past the house in which the 
powder is kept. For if either of these things were to 
happen, the powder, seeing the corpse, would hastily con- 
clude that it had already done its work, and so all its 
noxious quality would be gone.’ The Indians of the Upper 
Orinoco extract a favourite beverage from certain palm- 
trees which grow in their forests. In order to make the 
trees bear abundance of fruit the medicine-men blow sacred 
trumpets under them ; but how this is supposed to produce 
the desired effect does not appear. The trumpets (dotutos) 
are objects of religious veneration ; no woman may look on 
them under pain of death. Candidates for initiation into the 
mystery of the trumpets must be men of good character and 
celibate. The initiated members scourge each other, fast, 
and practise other austerities.? 

The conception of trees and plants as animated beings 
naturally results in treating them as male and female, who 
can be married to each other in a real, and not merely a 
figurative or poetical sense of the word. The notion is not 
purely fanciful, for plants like animals have their sexes and 
reproduce their kind by the union of the male and female 
elements. But whereas in all the higher animals the organs 
of the two sexes are regularly separated between different 
individuals, in most plants they exist together in every 
individual of the species. This rule, however, is by no 
means universal, and in many species the male plant is 
distinct from the female. The distinction appears to have 
been observed by some savages, for we are told that the 
Maoris “are acquainted with the sex of trees, etc., and have 
distinct names for the male and female of some trees”? The 
ancients knew the difference between the male and the 
female date-palm, and fertilised them artificially by shaking 
the pollen of the male tree over the flowers of the female. 


1 A. G. Vorderman, of. cit. pp. 8 Elsdon Best, ‘* Maori Nomencla- 
61-63. ture,” Journal of the Anthropological 
2 A, de Humboldt, Voyage aux Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 197. 
régions équinoxtales du Nouveau Con- 4 Herodotus, i. 193 ; Theophrastus, 


tinent, ii, (Paris, 1819) pp. 369 sg., Historia plantarum, ii, 8. 4; Pliny, 
429 sq. Nat. Hist. xiii, 31, 34 sg. In this 
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The fertilisation took place in spring. Among the heathen 
of Harran the month during which the palms were fertilised 
bore the name of the Date Month, and at this time they 
celebrated the marriage festival of all the gods and goddesses.) 
Different from this true and fruitful marriage of the palm are Marriages 
the false and barren marriages of plants which play a part ee 2 
in Hindoo superstition. For example, if a Hindoo has 
planted a grove of mangos, neither he nor his wife may taste 
of the fruit until he has formally married one of the trees, as 
a bridegroom, to a tree of a different sort, commonly a 
tamarind-tree, which grows near it in the grove. If there is 
no tamarind to act as bride, a jasmine will serve the turn. 
The expenses of such a marriage are often considerable, for 
the more Brahmans are feasted at it, the greater the glory 
of the owner of the grove. A family has been known to sell 
its golden and silver trinkets, and to borrow all the money 
they could in order to marry a mango-tree to a jasmine with 
due pomp and ceremony? According to another account of 
the ceremony, a branch of a dar tree is brought and fixed 
near one of the mango trees in the grove to represent the dar. 
or bridegroom, and both are wrapt round with the same piece 
of cloth by the owner of the grove and his wife. To com- 
plete the ceremony a bamboo basket containing the bride’s 
belongings and dowry on a miniature scale is provided; and 
after the Brahman priest has done his part, vermilion, 
the emblem of a completed marriage, is applied to the 
mango as to a bride Another plant which figures as 


passage Pliny states that naturalists 
distinguished the sexes of all trees and 
plants. On Assyrian monuments a 
winged figure is often represented hold- 
ing an object which looks like a pine- 
cone to a palm-tree. The scene has 
been ingeniously and with great proba- 
bility explained by Professor E. B. 
Tylor as the artificial fertilisation of 
the date-palm by means of the male 
inflorescence, See his paper in Zro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, xii. (1890) pp. 383-393. 
On the artificial fertilisation of the 
date-palm, see C. Ritter, Vergleichende 
Erdkunde von Arabien (Berlin, 1847), 
ii. 811, 827 sg. 

1 D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabter und 


der Ssabismus (St. Petersburg, 1856), 
ii. 36, 251. Mohammed forbade the 
artificial fertilisation of the palm, 
probably because of the superstitions 
attaching to the ceremony. But he had 
to acknowledge his mistake. See D. 
S. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the 
Rise of Islam, p. 230 (a passage pointed 
out to me by Dr. A. W. Verrall). 

3 Sir W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Oficial 
(Westminster, 1893), i. 38 sg.; com- 
pare Census of India, rgor, vol. xiii., 
Central Provinces, part i. p. 92. 


8 Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, lxxii., part iii. (Calcutta, 1904) 
P 42. 
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a bride in Hindoo rites is the tudas? or Holy Basil (Ocymum 
sanctum). It isa small shrub, not too big to be grown in a 
large flower-pot, and is often placed in rooms; indeed there 
is hardly a respectable Hindoo family that does not possess 
one. In spite of its humble appearance, the shrub is per- 
vaded by the essence of Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi, and 
is itself worshipped daily as a deity. The following prayer 
is often addressed to it: “I adore that ¢adasz in whose roots 
are all the sacred places of pilgrimage, in whose centre are 
all the deities, and in whose upper branches are all the 
Vedas.” The plant is especially a woman’s divinity, being 
regarded as an embodiment of Vishnu’s wife Lakshmi, or of 
Rama’s wife Sita, or of Krishna’s wife Rukmini. Women 
worship it by walking round it and praying or offering 
flowers and rice to it. Now this sacred plant, as the 
embodiment of a goddess, is annually married to the god 
Krishna in every Hindoo family. The ceremony takes place 
in the month Karttika or November. In Western India 
they often bring an idol of the youthful Krishna in a gorgeous 
palanquin, followed by a long train of attendants, to the 
house of a rich man to be wedded to the basil; and the 
festivities are celebrated with great pomp.’ Again, as the 
wife of Vishnu, the holy basil is married to the Salagrama, 
a black fossil ammonite which is regarded as an embodiment 
of Vishnu. In North-Western India this marriage of the 
plant to the fossil has to be performed before it is lawful to 
taste of the fruit of a new orchard. A man holding the 
fossil personates the bridegroom, and another holding the 
basil represents the bride. After burning a sacrificial fire, 
the officiating Brahman puts the usual questions to the 
couple about to be united. Bride and bridegroom walk six 
times round a small spot marked out in the centre of the 
orchard? Further, no well is considered lucky until the 


1 J. A. Dubois, Mæurs, institutions 
et cérémonies des peuples de I’Inde 
(Paris, 1825), ii. 448 sg.3 Monier 
Williams, Religious Life and Thought 
in India, pp. 333-3353 W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India (Westminster, 1896), 
ii. 110 sg. According to another 
account, it is Vishnu, not Krishna, to 


whom the holy plant is annually 
married in every pious Hindoo family, 
See Census of India, rgoz, vol. xviii., 
Baroda, p. 125, 

2 Sir Henry M, Elliot, Memoirs on 
the History, Folklore, and Distribution 
of the Races of the North-western Pro- 
vinces of India, edited by J. Beames 
(London, 1869), i. 233 sg. 
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Salagrama has been solemnly wedded to the holy basil, Marriage 
which stands for the garden that the well is intended to, ne nee oo 
water. The relations assemble; the owner of the warded 
represents the bridegroom, While a kinsman of his wife 
personates the bride. Gifts are given to the Brahmans, a 
feast is held in the garden, and after that both garden and 
well may be used without danger! The same marriage of 
the sacred fossil to the sacred plant is celebrated annually by 
the Rajah of Orchha at Ludhaura. A former Rajah used to 
spend a sum equal to about thirty thousand pounds, being 
one-fourth of his revenue, upon the ceremony. On one 
occasion over a hundred thousand people are said to have 
been present at the rite, and to have been feasted at the 
expense of the Rajah. The procession consisted of eight 
elephants, twelve hundred camels, and four thousand horses, 
all mounted and elegantly caparisoned. The most sumptu- 
ously decorated of the elephants carried the fossil god to 
pay his bridal visit to the little shrub goddess. On such an 
occasion all the rites of a regular marriage are performed, 
and afterwards the newly-wedded couple are left to repose 
together in the temple till the next year? On Christmas 


1 W, Crooke, of. ci. i. 49. 


2 Sir W. H. Sleeman, Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Official 
(Westminster, 1893), i. 147-149, 175. 
The Salagrama is commonly perforated 
in one or more places by worms or, as 
the Hindoos believe, by the legendary 
insect Vajrakita or by Vishnu himself. 
The value of the fossil shell depends on 
its colour, and the number of its con- 
volutions and holes. The black are 
prized as gracious embodiments of 
Vishnu; the violet are shunned as 
dangerous avatars of the god. He who 
possesses a black Salagrama keeps it 
wrapped in white linen, washes and 
adores it daily. A draught of the 
water in which the shell has been 
washed is supposed to purge away all 
sin and to secure the temporal and 
eternal welfare of the drinker. These 
fossils are found in Nepaul, in the 
upper course of the river Gandaka, a 
northern tributary of the Ganges. 
Hence the district goes by the name of 


Salagrami, and is highly esteemed for 
its sanctity ; a visit to it confers great 
merit on a man. See Sonnerat, 
Voyage aux Indes Orientales et à la 
Chine (Paris, 1782), i. 173 sg.3 J. A. 
Dubois, Meurs, institutions et céré- 
monies des peuples de l'Indie (Paris, 
1825), ii. 446-448; Sir W. H. Sleeman, 
op. cit. i. 148 sg., with the editor’s 
notes; Monier Williams, e/dgzous 
Thought and Life in India, pp. 69 sq. ; 
G. Watt, Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India, vi. Part II. (London 
and Calcutta, 1893) p. 384; W. 
Crooke, of. cit, ii. 164 sg.; Indian 
Antiquary, xxv. (1896) p. 146; G. 
Oppert, On the Original Inhabitants of 
Bharatavarsa or India (Westminster 
and Leipsic, 1893), pp. 337-3593 id., 
‘Note sur les Salagramas,” Compres 
rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles - Lettres (Paris, 1900), pp. 
472-485. The shell derives its name 
of ammonite from its resemblance to 
a ram’s horn, recalling the ram-god 
Ammon. 
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Eve German peasants used to tie fruit-trees together with 
straw ropes to make them bear fruit, saying that the trees 
were thus married.! 

In the Moluccas, when the clove-trees are in blossom, 
they are treated like pregnant women. No noise may be 
made near them; no light or fire may be carried past 
them at night; no one may approach them with his hat on, 
all must uncover in their presence. These precautions are 
observed lest the tree should be alarmed and bear no fruit, 
or should drop its fruit too soon, like the untimely delivery 
of a woman who has been frightened in her pregnancy.” So 
in the East the growing rice-crop is often treated with the 
same considerate regard as a breeding woman. Thus 
in Amboyna, when the rice is in bloom, the people say 
that it is pregnant and fire no guns and make no other 
noises near the field, for fear lest, if the rice were thus 
disturbed, it would miscarry, and the crop would be all straw 
and no grain? The Javanese also regard the bloom on the 
rice as a sign that the plant is pregnant; and they treat it 
accordingly, by mingling in the water that irrigates the fields 
a certain astringent food prepared from sour fruit, which is 
believed to be wholesome for women with child In some 
districts of Western Borneo there must be no talk of corpses 
or demons in the fields, else the spirit of the growing rice would 
be frightened and flee away to Java” The Toboongkoos of 
Central Celebes will not fire a gun in a ricefield, lest the rice 
should be frightened away. The Chams of Binh-Thuan, in 
Cochin-China, do not dare to touch the rice in the granary at 


1 Die gestriegelte Rockenphtlosophie 
(Chemnitz, 1759), pp. 239 sg.; U. Jahn, 
Die deutsche Opfergebriuche bet Acker- 
bau und Viehzucht, pp. 214 sgg. See 
above, p. 17. 

2 Van Schmid, ‘‘ Aanteekeningen 
nopens de zeden, gewoonten en gebrui- 
ken, etc., der bevolking van de eilanden 
Saparoea, etc.” Tijdschrift voor Neér- 
lands Indië, 1843 (Batavia), dl. ii. p. 
605; A. Bastian, /ndonesien, i, 156. 

3 G. W, W. C. Baron van Hoevell, 
Ambon en meer bepaaldelijk de Oelia- 
sers (Dordrecht, 1875), p. 62. 


4 G. A. Wilken, “ Het animisme bij 


de volken van het Indischen archipel,” 
De Indische Gids, June 1884, p. 958; 
id., Handleiding voor de vergelijkende 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie 
(Leyden, 1893), pp. 549 sg. 

5 E., L. M. Kühr, ‘Schetsen nit 
Borneo’s Westerafdeeling,” Bijdragen 
tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indië, xlvii. (1897) pp. 
58 sq. 

6 A. C. Kruijt, “ Eenige ethno- 
grafische aanteekeningen omtrent de 
Toboengkoe en de Tomori,” Mede- 
deelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xliv. (1900) p 
221. 
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mid-day, because the rice is then asleep, and it would be both 
rude and dai.gerous to disturb its noonday slumber.’ In 
Orissa growing rice is “considered as a pregnant woman, 
and the same ceremonies are observed with regard to it as in 
the case of human females.”? In Poso, a district of Central 
Celebes, when the rice-ears are beginning to form, women go 
through the field feeding the young ears with soft-boiled rice 
to make them grow fast. They carry the food in calabashes, 
and grasping the ears in their hands bend them over into 
the vessels that they may partake of the strengthening pap. 
The reason for boiling the rice soft is that the ears are 
regarded as young children who could not digest rice cooked 
in the usual way. The Tomori of Central Celebes feed the 
ripening rice by touching it with the contents of a broken 
egg.* When the grain begins to form, the people of Gayo, 
a district of northern Sumatra, regard the rice as pregnant 
and feed it with a pap composed of rice-meal, coco-nut, 
_and treacle, which they deposit on leaves in the middle 
and at the corners of the field. And when the crop is 
plentiful and the rice has been threshed, they give it water 
to drink in a pitcher, which they bury to the neck in the 
heap of grain? 

Sometimes it is the souls of the dead which are believed Trees 
to animate trees. The Dieri tribe of South Australia regard Suppose? 
cas very sacred certain trees which are supposed to be tenanted 
their fathers transformed ; hence they speak with reverence eee the 
of these trees, and are careful that they shall not be cut down dead. 
or burned. If the settlers require them to hew down the 
trees, they earnestly protest against it, asserting that were they 
to do so they would have no luck, and might be punished for 
not protecting their ancestors. Some of the Philippine 
Islanders believe that the souls of their ancestors are in 


1 D. Grangeon, ‘‘ Les Cham et leur 
superstitions,” Missions Catholiques, 
xxviii. (1896) p. 83. 

2 Indian Antiguary, i. (1872) p. 170 

3 A. C. Krijt, “Een en ander 
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Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxxix. 
(1895) pp. 22, 138. 
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6 C, Snouck Hurgronje, Het Gajo- 
land en zijne Bewoners (Batavia, 1903), 
PP. 344, 345. 

6 S, Gason, “ The Dieyerie Tribe,” 
Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 
280; A. W. Howitt, ‘“ The Dieri and 
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certain trees, which they therefore spare. If they are obliged 
to fell one of these trees, they excuse themselves to it by 
saying that it was the priest who made them do it. The 
spirits take up their abode, by preference, in tall and stately 
trees with great spreading branches. When the wind rustles 
the leaves, the natives fancy it is the voice of the spirit; and 
they never pass near one of these trees without bowing 
respectfully, and asking pardon of the spirit for disturbing 
his repose. Among the Ignorrotes, in the district of Le- 
panto, every village has its sacred tree, in which the souls 
of the dead forefathers of the hamlet reside. Offerings are 
made to the tree, and any injury done to it is believed to 
entail some misfortune on the village. Were the tree cut 
down, the village and all its inhabitants would inevitably 
perish? The natives of Bontoc, a province in the north of 
Luzon, cut down the woods near their villages, but leave a 
few fine trees standing as the abode of the spirits of their 
ancestors (aænztos); and they honour the spirits by depositing 
food under the trees.? The Dyaks believe that when a man 
dies by accident, as by drowning, it is a sign that the gods 
mean to exclude him from the realms of bliss. Accordingly 
his body is not buried, but carried into the forest and there 
laid down. The souls of such unfortunates pass into trees 
or animals or fish, and are much dreaded by the Dyaks, who 
abstain from using certain kinds of wood, or eating certain 
sorts of fish, because they are supposed to contain the souls 
of the dead.? Once, while walking with a Dyak through the 
jungle, Sir Hugh Low observed that his companion, after 
raising his sword to strike a great snake, suddenly arrested 
his arm and suffered the reptile to escape. On asking the 
reason, he was told by the Dyak that the bush in front of 
which they were standing had been a man, a kinsman of his 


t F. Blumentritt, ‘‘ Der Ahnencultus 
und die religiöse Anschauungen der 
Malaien des Philippinen - Archipels,” 
Mittheilungen der Wiener Geogr. Gesell- 
schaft (1882), pp. 159 57.3 id., Versuch 
einer Ethnographie der Philippinen 
(Gotha, 1882), pp. 13, 29 (Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen, Ergdnzungsheft, No. 
67); J. Mallat, Les Philippines (Paris, 
1846), i, 63 sg. 


2 A. Schadenberg, ‘“‘ Beiträge zur 
Kenntnis der im Innern Nordluzons 
lebenden Stämme,” Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte 
(1888), p. 40. 

8 F. Grabowsky, “Der Tod, etc., 
bei den Dajaken,” Znłernationales 
E fur Ethnographie, ii. (1889) 
p. IBI. 
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own, who, dying some ten years before, had appeared in a 
dream to his widow and told her that he had become that 
particular bamboo-tree. Hence the ground and everything 
on it was sacred, and the serpent might not be interfered 
with, The Dyak further related that in spite of the 
warning given to the woman in the vision, a man had 
been hardy enough to cut a branch of the tree, but that 
the fool had paid for his temerity with his life, for he 
died soon afterwards. A little bamboo altar stood in front 
of the bush, on which the remnants of offerings presented to 
the spirit of the tree were still visible when Sir Hugh Low 
passed that way.’ 

In Corea the souls of people who die of the plague Trees sup- 
or by the roadside, and of women who expire in childbed, Pore? s 
invariably take up their abode in trees. To such spirits by the 
offerings of cake, wine, and pork are made on heaps of US, 
stones piled under the trees.” In China it has been 
customary from time immemorial to plant trees on graves 
in order thereby to strengthen the soul of the deceased and 
thus to save his body from corruption; and as the ever- 
green cypress and pine are deemed to be fuller of vitality 
than other trees, they have been chosen by preference for 
this purpose. Hence the trees that grow on graves are some- 
times identified with the souls of the departed? Among 
the Miao-Kia, an aboriginal race of Southern and Western 
China, a sacred tree stands at the entrance of every village, 
and the inhabitants believe that it is tenanted by the soul of 
their first ancestor and that it rules their destiny. Some- 
times there is a sacred grove near a village, where the trees 
are suffered to rot and die on the spot. Their fallen branches 
cumber the ground, and no one may remove them unless he 
has first asked leave of the spirit of the tree and offered him 
a sacrifice.* Among the Maraves of Southern Africa the 
burial - ground is always regarded as a holy place where 
neither a tree may be felled nor a beast killed, because 
everything there is supposed to be tenanted by the souls of 


1 H. Low, Sarawak (London, 1848), System of China, ii. 462 sgq., iv. 


p. 264. 277 57 ve 
2 Mrs. Bishop, Korea and her Neigh- 4 La Mission lyonnaise d'explora- 
bours (London, 1898), i. 106 sg. tion commerciale en Chine 1895-1897 
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the dead! Trees supposed to be inhabited by spirits of the 
dead are reported to be common in Southern Nigeria.’ 
Thus in the Indem tribe on the Cross River every village 
has a big tree into which the souls of the villagers are 
believed to pass at death. Hence they will not allow these 
trees to be cut, and they sacrifice to them when people are 
ill? Other natives of the Cross River say that the big tree 
of the village is “their Life,” and that anybody who breaks 
a bough of it will fall sick or die unless he pays a fine to 
the chief.* Some of the mountaineers on the north-west 
coast of New Guinea think that the spirits of their ancestors 
live on the branches of trees, on which accordingly they hang 
rags of red or white cotton, always in the number of seven 
or a multiple of seven; also, they place food on the trees or 
hang it in baskets from the boughs.© Among the Buryats of 
Siberia the bones of a deceased shaman are deposited in a 
hole hewn in the trunk of a great fir, which is then carefully 
closed up. Thenceforth the tree goes by the name of the 
shaman’s fir, and is looked upon as his abode. Whoever 
cuts down such a tree will perish with all his household. 
Every tribe has its sacred grove of firs in which the bones of 
the dead shamans are buried. In treeless regions these firs 
often form isolated clumps on the hills, and are visible from 
afar The Lkungen Indians of British Columbia fancy that 
trees are transformed men, and that the creaking of the 
branches in the wind is their voice.” In Croatia, they say 
that witches used to be buried under old trees in the forest, 
and that their souls passed into the trees and left the 
villagers in peace A tree that grows on a grave is re- 
garded by the South Slavonian peasant as a sort of fetish. 


1 “Der Muata Cazembe und die 
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Whoever breaks a twig from it hurts the soul of the dead, 

but gains thereby a magic wand, since the soul embodied in 

the twig will be at his service.’ This reminds us of the story 

of Polydorus in Virgil,? and of the bleeding pomegranate 
that grew on the grave of the fratricides Eteocles and 
Polynices at Thebes.’ Similar stories are told far away from 

the classic lands of Italy and Greece. In an Annamite tale 

an old fisherman makes an incision in the trunk of a tree 
which has drifted ashore; but blood flows from the cut, and 

it appears that an empress with her three daughters, who 
had been cast into the sea, are embodied in the tree* On 

the Slave Coast of West Africa the negroes tell how from 

the mouldering bones of a little boy, who had been murdered 

by his brother in the forest, there sprang up an edible fungus, 
which spoke and revealed the crime to the child’s mother 
when she attempted to pluck it. 

In most, if not all, of these cases the spirit is viewed as Trees 

incorporate in the tree; it animates the tree and must suffer somsnme 


2 A k À conceived 
and die with it. But, according to another and probably notas the 


later opinion, the tree is not the body, but merely the abode ae 
of the tree-spirit, which can quit it and return to it at “i ; 
» abode Q; 


pleasure. The inhabitants of Siaoo, an island of the Sangi spirits. 
group in the East Indies, believe in certain sylvan spirits 
who dwell in forests or in great solitary trees. At full 
moon the spirit comes forth from his lurking-place and 
roams about. He has a big head, very long arms and legs, 
and a ponderous body. In order to propitiate the wood- 
spirits people bring offerings of food, fowls, goats, and so 
forth to the places which they are supposed to haunt The 
people of Nias think that, when a tree dies, its liberated 
spirit becomes a demon, which can kill a coco-nut palm by 
merely lighting on its branches, and can cause the death of 
all the children in a house by perching on one of the posts 
that support it. Further, they are of opinion that certain 
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Trees con- trees are at all times inhabited by roving demons who, if 


ceived as 
the abode 
of spirits. 


the trees were damaged, would be set free to go about on 
errands of mischief. Hence the people respect these trees, 
and are careful not to cut them down.’ On the Tanga coast 
of East Africa mischievous sprites reside in great trees, 
especially in the fantastically shaped baobabs. Sometimes 
they appear in the shape of ugly black beings, but as a rule 
they enter unseen into people’s bodies, from which, after 
causing much sickness and misery, they have to be cast out 
by the sorcerer? The Warramunga tribe of Central Aus- 
tralia believe that certain trees are the abode of disembodied 
human spirits waiting to be born again. No woman will 
strike one of these trees with an axe, lest the blow might 
disturb one of the spirits, who might come forth from the 
tree and enter her body.’ In the Galla region of East Africa, 
where the vegetation is magnificent, there are many sacred 
trees, the haunts of jinn. Most of them belong to the 
sycamore and maple family, but they do not all exhale an 
equal odour of sanctity. The wazésa, with its edible fruit, 
is least revered; people climb it to get the fruit, and this 
disturbs the jinn, who naturally do not care to linger among 
its boughs. The gute tubz, which has no edible fruit, is more 
sacred. Every Galla tribe has its sacred tree, which is 
always one individual of a particular species called Jafto. 
When a tree has been consecrated by a priest it becomes 
holy, and no branch of it may be broken. Such trees are 
loaded with long threads, woollen bands, and bracelets; the 
blood of animals is poured on their roots and sometimes 
smeared on their trunks, and pots full of butter, milk, and 
flesh are placed among the branches or on the ground under 
them. In many Galla tribes women may not tread on the 
shadow of sacred trees or even approach the trees.* 
Not a few ceremonies observed at cutting down haunted 
trees are based on the belief that the spirits have it in their 
1 E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Nias  Nordost-Afrikas: Die geistige Cultur 
(Milan, 1890), p. 629. der Danékil, Galla und Soméai (Berlin, 
2 O. Baumann, Usambara und seine 1896), pp. 34 sg. On the Galla worship 
Nachbargebiete (Berlin, 1891), pp. 57 sg. of trees, see further Mgr. Massaja, in 
3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 162, xxx. (1858) p. 50; Coulbeaux, * Au 
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power to quit the trees at pleasure or in case of need. Thus Ceremonies 
when the Pelew Islanders are felling a tree, they conjure the ae 
spirit of the tree to leave it and settle on another! The wily 
negro of the Slave Coast, who wishes to fell an ashorin tree, 
but knows that he cannot do it so long as the spirit remains 
in the tree, places a little palm-oil on the ground as a bait, 
and then, when the unsuspecting spirit has quitted the tree 
to partake of this dainty, hastens to cut down its late abode.” 
The Alfoors of Poso, in Central Celebes, believe that great 
trees are inhabited by demons in human form, and the taller 
the tree the more powerful the demon. Accordingly they 
are careful not to fell such trees, and they leave offerings at 
the foot of them for the spirits. But sometimes, when they 
are clearing land for cultivation, it becomes necessary to cut 
down the trees which cumber it. In that case the Alfoor 
will call to the demon of the tree and beseech him to leave 
his abode and go elsewhere, and he deposits food under the 
tree as provision for the spirit on his journey. Then, and 
not till then, he may fell the tree. Woe to the luckless 
wight who should turn a tree-spirit out of his house without 
giving him due notice!* When the Toboongkoos of Central 
Celebes are about to clear a piece of forest in order to plant 
rice, they build a tiny house and furnish it with tiny clothes 
and some food and gold. Then they call together all the 
spirits of the wood, offer them the little house with its con- 
tents, and beseech them to quit the spot. After that they 
may safely cut down the wood without fearing to wound 
themselves in so doing.* Before the Tomori of Central 
Celebes fell a tall tree they lay a quid of betel at its foot, 
and invite the spirit who dwells in the tree to change his 
lodging; moreover, they set a little ladder against the 
trunk to enable him to descend with safety and comfort. 
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Ceremonies The Sundanese of the Eastern Archipelago drive golden or 


at fel 
trees 


ting silver nails into the trunk of a sacred tree for the sake of 


expelling the tree-spirit before they hew down his abode.’ 
They seem to think that, though the nails will hurt him, his 
vanity will be soothed by the reflection that they are of 
gold or silver. In Rotti, an island to the south of Timor, 
when they fell a tree to make a coffin, they sacrifice a dog 
as compensation to the tree-spirit whose property they are 
thus making free with? Before the Gayos of Northern 
Sumatra clear a piece of forest for the purpose of planting 
tobacco or sugar-cane, they offer a quid of betel to the spirit 
whom they call the Lord of the Wood, and beg his leave to 
quarter themselves on his domain The Mandelings of 
Sumatra endeavour to lay the blame of all such misdeeds at 
the door of the Dutch authorities. Thus when a man is 
cutting a road through a forest and has to fell a tall tree 
which blocks the way, he will not begin to ply his axe until 
he has said: “ Spirit who lodgest in this tree, take it not ill 
that I cut down thy dwelling, for it is done at no wish of 
mine but by order of the Controller.” And when he wishes 
to clear a piece of forest-land for cultivation, it is necessary 
that he should come to a satisfactory understanding with 
the woodland spirits who live there before he lays low their 
leafy dwellings. For this purpose he goes to the middle of 
the plot of ground, stoops down, and pretends to pick up a 
letter. Then unfolding a bit of paper he reads aloud an 
imaginary letter from the Dutch Government, in which he 
is strictly enjoined to set about clearing the land without 
delay. Having done so, he says: “ You hear that, spirits. 
I must begin clearing at once, or I shall be hanged.” * 
When the Tagales of the Philippines are about to fell a 
tree which they believe to be inhabited by a spirit, they 
excuse themselves to the spirit, saying: “ The priest has 
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ordered us to do it; the fault is not ours, nor the will 
either.” There is a certain tree called rara which the 
Dyaks believe to be inhabited by a spirit. Before they cut 
down one of these trees they strike an axe into the trunk, 
leave it there, and call upon the spirit either to quit his 
dwelling or to give them a sign that he does not wish it to 
be meddled with. Then they go home. Next day they 
visit the tree, and if they find the axe still sticking in the 
trunk, they can fell the tree without danger; there is no 
spirit in it, or he would certainly have ejected the axe from 
his abode. But if they find the axe lying on the ground, 
they know that the tree is inhabited and they will not fell 
it; for it must surely have been the spirit of the tree in 
person who expelled the intrusive axe. -Some sceptical 
Europeans, however, argue that what casts out the axe is 
strychnine in the sap rather than the tree-spirit. They say 
that if the sap is running, the axe must necessarily be forced 
out by the action of heat and the expansion of the exuding 
gutta ; whereas if the axe remains in the trunk, this only 
shews that the tree is not vigorous but ready to die.” 

Before they cut down a great tree, the Indians in the Ceremonies 
neighbourhood of Santiago Tepehuacan hold a festival in filme 
order to appease the tree and so prevent it from hurting 
anybody in its fall? In the Greek island of Siphnos, if 
woodmen have to fell a tree which they regard as possessed 
by a spirit, they are most careful, when it falls, to prostrate 
themselves humbly and in silence lest the spirit should 
chastise them as it escapes. Sometimes they put a stone on 
the stump of the tree to prevent the egress of the spirit.‘ 
In some parts of Sumatra, so soon as a tree is felled, a young 
tree is planted on the stump, and some betel and a few 
small coins are also placed on it. The purpose of the 
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The spirit of the tree is offered a 
new home in the young tree planted on the stump of the 
old one, and the offering of betel and money is meant 
to compensate him for the disturbance he has suffered. 
Similarly, when the Maghs of Bengal were obliged by Euro- 
peans to cut down trees which the natives believed to be 
tenanted by spirits, one of them was always ready with a 
green sprig, which he ran and placed in the middle of the 
stump when the tree fell, “as a propitiation to the spirit 
which had been displaced so roughly, pleading at the same 
time the orders of the strangers for the work.”! In Halma- 
hera, however, the motive for placing a sprig on the stump is 
said to be to deceive the spirit into thinking that the fallen 
stem is still growing in its old place? The Gilyaks insert 
a stick with curled shavings on the stump of the tree which 
they have felled, believing that in this way they give back to the 
dispossessed tree-spirit his life and soul. German woodmen 
make a cross upon the stump while the tree is falling, in the 
belief that this enables the spirit of the tree to live upon the 
stump. Before the Katodis fell a forest tree, they choose a 
tree of the same kind and worship it by presenting a coco- 
nut, burning incense, applying a red pigment, and begging it 
to bless the undertaking.’ The intention, perhaps, is to induce 
the spirit of the former tree to shift its quarters to the latter. 
In clearing a wood, a Galelareese must not cut down the last 
tree till the spirit in it has been induced to go away. When 
the Dyaks fell the jungle on the hills, they often leave a few 
trees standing on the hill-tops as a refuge for the dispossessed 
tree-spirits.’ Sailing up the Baram river in Sarawak you 
pass from time to time a clearing in the forest where manioc 
is cultivated. In the middle of every one of these clearings 
a solitary tree is always left standing as a home for the 
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ejected spirits of the wood. Its boughs are stripped off, all 

but the topmost, and just under its leafy crown two cross- 
pieces are fastened from which rags dangle! Similarly in 
India, the Gonds allow a grove of typical trees to remain as 

a home or reserve for the woodland spirits when they are 
clearing away a jungle? The Mundaris have sacred groves 
which were left standing when the land was cleared, lest the 
sylvan gods, disquieted at the felling of the trees, should 
abandon the place.’ The Miris in Assam are unwilling to 
break up new land for cultivation so long as there is fallow 
land available; for they fear to offend the spirits of the 
woods by hewing down trees needlessly.“ On the other 
hand, when a child has been lost, the Padams of Assam 
think that it has been stolen by the spirits of the wood; so 
they retaliate on the spirits by felling trees till they find the 
child. The spirits, fearing to be left without a tree in which to 
lodge, give up the child, and it is found in the fork of a tree.” 

Even when a tree has been felled, sawn into planks, and Propitiat 

used to build a house, it is possible that the woodland spirit [Fv in 
may still be lurking in the timber, and accordingly some house- 
people seek to propitiate him before or after they occupy the aes 
new house. Hence, when a new dwelling is ready the 
Toradjas of Central Celebes kill a goat, a pig, or a buffalo, 

and smear all the woodwork with its blood. If the building 

is a Jobo or spirit-house, a fowl or a dog is killed on the 
ridge of the roof, and its blood allowed to flow down on 
both sides. The ruder Tonapoo in such a case sacrifice a 
human being on the roof. This sacrifice on the roof of a 

lobo or temple serves the same purpose as the smearing of 
blood on the woodwork of an ordinary house. The inten- 

tion is to propitiate the forest-spirits who may still be in the 
timber ; they are thus put in good humour and will do the 
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inmates of the house no harm. For a like reason people in 
Celebes and the Moluccas are much afraid of planting a 
post upside down at the building of a house; for the forest- 
spirit, who might still be in the timber, would very naturally 
resent the indignity and visit the inmates with sickness.’ 
The Bahaus or Kayans of central Borneo are of opinion 
that tree-spirits stand very stiffly on the point of honour 
and visit men with their displeasure for any injury done to 
them. Hence after building a house, whereby they have been 
forced to illtreat many trees, these people observe a period 
of penance for a year, during which they must abstain from 
many things, such as the killing of bears, tiger-cats, and 
serpents. The period of taboo is brought to an end by a 
ceremony at which head-hunting, or the pretence of it, plays 
a part. The Ooloo-Ayar Dyaks on the Mandai river are 
still more punctilious in their observance of taboos after 
building a house. The length of the penance depends chiefly 
on the kind of timber used in the construction of the dwelling. 
If the timber was the valuable ironwood, the inmates of the 
house must deny themselves various dainties for three years. 
But the spirits of humbler trees are less exacting. When the 
Kayans have felled an ironwood tree in order to cut it up 
into planks for a roof, they will offer a pig to the spirits of 
the tree, hoping thus to prevent the spirits from molesting 
the souls of persons assembled under the roof. 

Thus the tree is regarded, sometimes as the body, some- 
times as merely the house of the tree-spirit ; and when we 
read of sacred trees which may not be cut down because 
they are the seat of spirits, it is not always possible to say 
with certainty in which way the presence of the spirit in the 
tree is conceived. In the following cases, perhaps, the 
trees are regarded as the dwelling-place of the spirits rather 
than as their bodies. The Sea Dyaks point to many a tree 
as sacred because it is the abode of a spirit or spirits, and to 
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cut one of these down would provoke the spirit’s anger, 
who might avenge himself by visiting the sacrilegious wood- 
man with sickness? The Battas of Sumatra have been 
known to refuse to cut down certain trees because they 
were the abode of mighty spirits who would resent the 
injury.” One of the largest and stateliest of the forest trees 
in Perak is known as Zoallong ; it has a very poisonous sap 
which produces great irritation when it comes into contact 
with the skin. Many trees of this species have large hollow 
knobs on their trunks where branches have been broken 
off. These knobs are looked upon by the Malays as 
houses of spirits, and they object strongly to cut down trees 
that are thus disfigured, believing that the man who fells 
one of them will die within the year. When clearings are 
made in the forest these trees are generally left standing to 
the annoyance and expense of planters.2 The Siamese fear 
to cut down any very fine trees lest they should incur the 
anger of the powerful spirits who inhabit them. The En, 
a tribe of Upper Burma, worship the spirits of hills and 
forests, and over great tracts of country they will not lay out 
fields for fear of offending the spirits. They say that if a 
tree is felled a man dies. In every Khond village a large 
grove, generally of sd/ trees (Shorea robusta), is dedicated to 
the forest god, whose favour is sought by the sacrifice of 
birds, hogs, and sheep, together with an offering of rice and 
an addled egg. This sacred grove is religiously preserved. 
The young trees are occasionally pruned, but not a twig may 
be cut for use without the formal consent of the village and 
the ceremonial propitiation of the god. In some parts of 
Berar the holy groves are so carefully preserved, that during 
the annual festivals held in them it is customary to gather 
and burn solemnly all dead and fallen branches and 
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trees! The Larka Kols of India believe that the tops of trees 
are the abode of spirits who are disturbed by the felling of the 
trees and will take vengeance.” The Parahiya, a Dravidian 
tribe of Mirzapur, think that evil spirits live in the sd/, pipad, 
and mahua trees; they make offerings to such trees and will 
not climb into their branches. In Travancore demons are 
supposed to reside in certain iarge old trees, which it would 
be sacrilegious and dangerous to hew down. A rough stone 
is generally placed at the foot of one of these trees as an 
image or emblem, and turmeric powder is rubbed on it.‘ 
Some of the Western tribes of British New Guinea dread 
certain female devils who inhabit large trees and are very 
dangerous. Trees supposed to be the abode of these demons 
are treated with much respect and never cut down.’ Near 
Old Calabar there is a ravine full of the densest and richest 
vegetation, whence a stream of limpid water flows purling to 
the river. The spot was considered by a late king to be 
hallowed ground, the residence of Anansa, the tutelary god 
of Old Calabar. The people had strict orders to revere the 
grove, and no branch of it might be cut Among the 
Bambaras of the Upper Niger every village has its sacred 
tree, generally a tamarind, which is supposed to be the abode 
of the fetish and is carefully preserved. The fetish is con- 
sulted on every important occasion, and sacrifices of sheep, 
dogs, and fowls, accompanied with offerings of millet and 
fruits, are made under the sacred tree.” In the deserts of 
Arabia a modern traveller found a great solitary acacia-tree 
which the Bedouins believed to be possessed by a jinnee. 
Shreds of cotton and horns of goats hung among the boughs 
and nails were knocked into the trunk. An Arab strongly 
dissuaded the traveller from cutting a branch of the tree, 
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assuring him that it was death to do so! The Yourouks, 
who inhabit the southern coasts of Asia Minor and the heights 
of Mount Taurus, have sacred trees which they never cut 
down from fear of driving away the spirits that own them? 
The old Prussians believed that gods inhabited tall trees, 
such as oaks, from which they gave audible answers to 
enquirers ; hence these trees were not felled, but worshipped 
as the homes of divinities. Amongst the trees thus venerated 
by them was the elder-tree® The Samagitians thought 
that if any one ventured to injure certain groves, or the 
birds or beasts in them, the spirits would make his hands 
or feet crooked.4 Down to the nineteenth century the 
Esthonians stood in such awe of many trees, which they 
considered as the seat of mighty spirits, that they would 
not even pluck a flower or a berry on the ground where the 
shadow of the trees fell, much less would they dare to break 
a branch from the tree itself.° 
Even where no mention is made of wood-spirits, we Sacred 

may generally assume that when trees or groves are sacred 5°’: 
and inviolable, it is because they are believed to be either 
inhabited or animated by sylvan deities. In Central India 
the dar tree (Ficus Indica) and the pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
are sacred, and every child learns the saying that “ it is better 
to die a leper than pluck a leaf of a pzpal, and he who can 
wound a dar will kick his little sister.” In Livonia there 
is a sacred grove in which, if any man fells a tree or breaks 


a branch, he will die within the year.’ The Wotyaks have 


1 Ch. M. Doughty, Travels in 
Arabia Deserta (Cambridge, 1888), i. 
65. 
i ; Th. Bent, “ The Yourouks of Asia 
Minor,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Lastitute, xx. (1891) p. 275. 

3 Erasmus Stella, ‘“‘De Borussiae 
antiquitatibus,” in Simon Grynaeus’s 
Novus Orbis regionum ac insularum 
veteribus incognitarum (Paris, 1532), 
p. 510; J. Lasicius (Lasiczki), ‘‘ De 
diis Samagitarum caeterorumque Sar- 
matarum,” in Respublica sive Status 
regni Poloniae, Lituaniae, Prussiae, 
Livoniae, etc. (Leyden, 1627), pp. 
299 sg.; M. C. Hartknoch, Alt und 
neues Preussen (Frankfort and Leipsic, 


1684), p. 120. Lasiczki’s work has been 
reprinted by W. Mannhardt, in Magazin 
herausgegeben von der lettisch-lite- 
rarischen Gesellschaft, xiv. 82 sgg. 
(Mitau, 1868). 

4 Mathias Michov, in Simon Gry- 
naeus’s Novus Orbis regionum ac insu- 
larum veteribus incognitarum (Paris, 
1532), P. 457: 3 : 

5 J. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russischen 
Ostseeprovinzen (Dresden and Leipsic, 
1841), ii. 277. 

6 Capt. E. C. Luard, in Census of 
India, 1gor, xix. (Lucknow, 1902) 
76: 

i 4 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* i. 
497 ; compare éd. ii. 540, 541. 
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sacred groves. A Russian who ventured to hew a tree in 
one of them fell sick and died next day.’ The heathen 
Cheremiss of South-Eastern Russia have sacred groves, and 
woe to him who dares to fell one of the holy trees. If the 
author of the sacrilege is unknown, they take a cock or a 
goose, torture it to death and then throw it on the fire, while 
they pray to the gods to punish the sinner and cause him 
to perish like the bird? Near a chapel of St. Ninian, in the 
parish of Belly, there stood more than a century and a half 
ago a row of trees, “all of equal size, thick planted for about 
the length of a butt,” which were “looked upon by the 
superstitious papists as sacred trees, from which they reckon 
it sacriledge to take so much asa branch or any of the 
fruit.” So in the island of Skye some two hundred and 
fifty years ago there was a holy lake, “surrounded by a fair 
wood, which none presumes to cut” ; and those who ventured 
to infringe its sanctity by breaking even a twig either 
sickened on the spot or were visited afterwards by “some 
signal inconvenience.”* Sacrifices offered at cutting down 
trees are doubtless meant tc appease the wood-spirits. In 
Gilgit it is usual to sprinkle goat’s blood on a tree of any 
kind before felling it.’ The Akikuyu of British East 
Africa hold the mugumu or mugomo tree, a species of 
fig, sacred on account of its size and fine appearance; 
hence they do not ruthlessly cut it down like all other 
trees which cumber a patch of ground that is to be 
cleared for tillage. Groves of this tree are sacred. In 
them no axe may be laid to any tree, no branch broken, 
no firewood gathered, no grass burnt; and wild animals 
which have taken refuge there may not be molested. In 
these sacred groves sheep and goats are sacrificed and 
prayers are offered for rain or fine weather or in behalf 
of sick children. The whole meat of the sacrifices is 
left in the grove for God (Vgaz) to eat; the fat is placed 
in a cleft of the trunk or in the branches as a tit-bit for 


1 Max Buch, Die Wotjäken (Stutt- tions of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), 
gart, 1882), p. 124. p. 400. 
2 P, v. Stenin, ‘* Ein neuer Beitrag ; 
zur Ethnographie der Tscheremissen,” * J. G. Dalyell, doe. cit. 
Globus, \viii. (1890) p. 204. 6 J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoe 
3 J. G. Dalyell, Darker Supersti- Koosh, p. 116. 
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him. He lives up in the boughs but comes down to 
partake of the food.’ 


§ 2. Beneficent Powers of Tree-Spirits 


When a tree comes to be viewed, no longer as the body Transition 

of the tree-spirit, but simply as its abode which it can quit % tee- 
at pleasure, an important advance has been made in religious pao 
thought. Animism is passing into polytheism. In other PoPhe 
words, instead of regarding each tree as a living and conscious woods, 
being, man now sees in it merely a lifeless, inert mass, 
tenanted for a longer or shorter time by a supernatural 
being who, as he can pass freely from tree to tree, thereby 
enjoys a certain right of possession or lordship over the 
trees, and, ceasing to be a tree-soul, becomes a forest god. 
As soon as the tree-spirit is thus in a measure disengaged 
from each particular tree, he begins to change his shape and 
assume the body of a man, in virtue of a general tendency 
of early thought to clothe all abstract spiritual beings in 
concrete human form. Hence in classical art the sylvan 
deities are depicted in human shape, their woodland character 
being denoted by a branch or some equally obvious symbol.” 
But this change of shape does not affect the essential 
character of the tree-spirit. The powers which he exercised 
as a tree-soul incorporate in a tree, he still continues to 
wield as a god of trees. This I shall now attempt to prove 
in detail. I shall shew, first, that trees considered as animate 
beings are credited with the power of making the rain to fall, 
the sun to shine, flocks and herds to multiply, and women 
to bring forth easily ; and, second, that the very same powers 
are attributed to tree-gods conceived as anthropomorphic 
beings or as actually incarnate in living men. 

First, then, trees or tree-spirits are believed to give rain 


1 H. R. Tate, “Further Notes on 
the Kikuyu Tribe of British East 


the Roman wood-god, see H. Jordan 
in L. Preller’s Römische Mythologie,’ i. 


Africa,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxxiv. (1904) p. 263; id. 
«The Native Law of the Southern 
Gikuyu of British East Africa,” Journal 
of the African Society, No. 35 (April 
1910), pp. 242 5g. 

2 On the representations of Silvanus, 


393 note; A. Baumeister, Denkmäler 
des classischen Altertums, iii. 1665 sg. 
A good representation of Silvanus bear- 
ing a pine branch is given in the Sale 
Catalogue of H. Hoffmann, Paris, 
1888, pt. ii. 
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and sunshine. When the missionary Jerome of Prague was 
persuading the heathen Lithuanians to fell their sacred 
groves, a multitude of women besought the Prince of 
Lithuania to stop him, saying that with the woods he was 
destroying the house of god from which they had been wont 
to get rain and sunshine.’ The Mundaris in Assam think 
that if a tree in the sacred grove is felled the sylvan gods 
evince their displeasure by withholding rain? In order to 
procure rain the inhabitants of Monyo, a village in the 
Sagaing district of Upper Burma, chose the largest tamarind- 
tree near the village and named it the haunt of the spirit 
(nat) who controls the rain. Then they offered bread, coco- 
nuts, plantains, and fowls to the guardian spirit of the village 
and to the spirit who gives rain, and they prayed, “O Lord 
nat have pity on us poor mortals, and stay not the rain. 
Inasmuch as our offering is given ungrudgingly, let the rain 
fall day and night.” Afterwards libations were made in 
honour of the spirit of the tamarind-tree ; and still later 
three elderly women, dressed in fine clothes and wearing 
necklaces and earrings, sang the Rain Song. In Cambodia 
each village or province has its sacred tree, the abode of a 
spirit. If the rains are late the people sacrifice to the tree.‘ 
In time of drought the elders of the Wakamba in East 
Africa assemble and take a calabash of cider and a goat to 
a baobab-tree, where they kill the goat but do not eat it." 
When Ovambo women go out to sow corn they take with 
them in the basket of seed two green branches of a particular 
kind of tree (Peltophorum africanum Sond.), one of which 
they plant in the field along with the first seed sown. The 
branch is believed to have the power of attracting rain; 
hence in one of the native dialects the tree goes by the 
name of the “rain-bush.”® To extort rain from the tree- 


1 AeneasSylvius, Opera (Bale, 1571), 
p. 418 [wrongly numbered 420] ; com- 
pare Erasmus Stella, ‘‘De Borussiae 
antiquitatibus,” in Movus Orbis regio- 
num ac insularum veteribus incogni- 
tarum, p. 510. 

2 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Bengal, p. 186. 

3 J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, 
Gazetteer of Upper Burmah and the 


Shan States, Part IT. vol. iii. (Rangoon, 
1901), pp. 63 sg. 

* E, Aymonier, in Cochinchine fran- 
faise: excursions et reconnaissances, 
No. 16 (Saigon, 1883), pp. 175 sg. 

5 L. Decle, Three Years in Savage 
Africa (London, 1898), p. 489. 

6 H. Schinz, Deutsch - Südwest 
Afrika, pp. 295 sg. 
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spirit a branch is sometimes dipped in water, as we have 
seen above.’ In such cases the spirit is doubtless supposed 
to be immanent in the branch, and the water thus applied to 
the spirit produces rain by a sort of sympathetic magic, 
exactly as we saw that in New Caledonia the rain-makers 
pour water on a skeleton, believing that the soul of the 
deceased will convert the water into rain.? There is hardly 
room to doubt that Mannhardt is right in explaining as a 
rain-charm the European custom of drenching with water 
the trees which are cut at certain popular festivals, as mid- 
summer, Whitsuntide, and harvest.’ 

Again, tree-spirits make the crops to grow. Amongst Tree- 
the Mundaris every village has its sacred grove, and “the ate 
grove deities are held responsible for the crops, and are to make 
especially honoured at all the great agricultural festivals.” * — 
The negroes of the Gold Coast are in the habit of sacrificing 
at the foot of certain tall trees, and they think that if one of 
these were felled all the fruits of the earth would perish. 
Before harvest the Wabondéi of East Africa sacrifice a goat 
to the spirit that lives in baobab-trees ; the blood is poured 
into a hole at the foot of one of the trees. If the sacrifice 
were omitted the spirit would send disease and death among 
the people The Gallas dance in couples round sacred 
trees, praying for a good harvest. Every couple consists of 
a man and woman, who are linked together by a stick, of 
which each holds one end. Under their arms they carry 
green corn or grass.” Swedish peasants stick a leafy branch 
in each furrow of their corn-fields, believing that this will 
ensure an abundant crop. The same idea comes out in the 
German and French custom of the Harvest-May. This is a The 
large branch or a whole tree, which is decked with ears of poe" 
corn, brought home on the last waggon from the harvest- 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 248, 250, 309. 

3 Above, vol. i. p. 284. 

8 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus (Ber- 
lin, 1875), pp. 158, 159, 170, 197, 
214, 351, 514. l 

4 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Bengal, p. 188. 

6 Villault, Relation des costes ap- 
peliées Guinée (Paris, 1669), pp. 266 
sg.; Labat, Voyage du chevalier des 


Marchais en Guinée, tsles votsines, et 
à Cayenne (Paris, 1730), i. 338. 

6 O. Baumann, Usambara und seine 
Nachbargebiete (Berlin, 1891), p. 142. 

TC. E. X. Rochet d’Hericourt, 
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Rouge dans le pays d Adel et le royaume 
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field, and fastened on the roof of the farmhouse or of the 
barn, where it remains for a year. Mannhardt has proved 
that this branch or tree embodies the tree-spirit conceived as 
the spirit of vegetation in general, whose vivifying and fructi- 
fying influence is thus brought to bear upon the corn in 
particular. Hence in Swabia the Harvest-May is fastened 
amongst the last stalks of corn left standing on the field ; in 
other places it is planted on the corn-field and the last sheaf 
cut is attached to its trunk! The Harvest-May of Germany 
has its counterpart in the eérestone of ancient Greece? The 
etresione was a branch of olive or laurel, bound about with 
ribbons and hung with a variety of fruits. This branch was 
carried in procession at a harvest festival and was fastened 
over the door of the house, where it remained for a year. 
The object of preserving the Harvest-May or the ezreszone 
for a year is that the life-giving virtue of the bough may 
foster the growth of the crops throughout the year. By the 
end of the year the virtue of the bough is supposed to be 
exhausted and it is replaced by a new one. Following a 
similar train of thought some of the Dyaks of Sarawak are 
careful at the rice harvest to take up the roots of a certain 
bulbous plant, which bears a beautiful crown of white and 
fragrant flowers. These roots are preserved with the rice in 
the granary and are planted again with the seed-rice in the 
following season ; for the Dyaks say that the rice will not 
grow unless a plant of this sort be in the field.” 

Customs like that of the Harvest-May appear to exist 
in India and Africa. Ata harvest festival of the Lhoosai 
of South-Eastern India the chief goes with his people into 
the forest and fells a large tree, which is then carried into 
the village and set up in the midst. Sacrifice is offered, 
and spirits and rice are poured over the tree. The ceremony 
closes with a feast and a dance, at which the unmarried men 
and girls are the only performers.“ Among the Bechuanas 
the hack-thorn is very sacred, and it would be a serious 
offence to cut a bough from it and carry it into the village 

1 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. in Journal of the Anthropological In- 
290 sgg. stitute, xxv. (1896) p. III, 
2 W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und 1T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of 


Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877), pp. 212 sgg. South-Eastern India (London, 1870), 
2? H. Low, Sarawak, p. 2743 id., p. 270 
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during the rainy season. But when the corn is ripe in the Customs 
ear the people go with axes, and each man brings home rs 
branch of the sacred hack-thorn, with which they repair the May in 
village cattle-yard1 According to another authority, it is a (tc? and 
rule with the Bechuanas that “neither the hook-thorn nor 
the milk-tree must be cut down while the corn is on the 
ground, for this, they think, would prevent rain. When I 
was at Lattakoo, though Mr. Hamilton stood in much need 
of some milk-tree timber, he durst not supply himself till all 
the corn was gathered in.”* Many tribes of South-Eastern 
Africa will not cut down timber while the corn is green, 
fearing that if they did so, the crops would be destroyed 
by blight, hail, or early frost? The heathen Cheremiss, 
in the Russian Government of Kasan, will not fell trees, 
mow grass, or dig the ground while the corn is in bloom.‘ 
Again, the fructifying power of the tree is put forth at seed- 
time as well as at harvest. Among the Aryan tribes of 
Gilgit, on the north-western frontier of India, the sacred tree 
is the Chili, a species of cedar (Juniperus excelsa) At the 
beginning of wheat-sowing the people receive from the 
rajah’s granary a quantity of wheat, which is placed in a 
skin mixed with sprigs of the sacred cedar. A large bonfire 
of the cedar wood is lighted, and the wheat which is to be 
sown is held over the smoke. The rest is ground and made 
into a large cake, which is baked on the same fire and given 
to the ploughman.” Here the intention of fertilising the 
seed by means of the sacred cedar is unmistakable. 

In all these cases the power of fostering the growth of Fertilising 
crops, and, in general, of cultivated plants, is ascribed to Mebane 
trees. The ascription is not unnatural. For the tree is the to trees, 
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the Orange River (Edinburgh, 1871), 


p. 385. : 
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Africa, Second Journey (London, 1822), 
ii. 203. 

3 Rev. J. Macdonald, MS. notes; 
compare id., Light in Africa, p. 710; 
id., in Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xx. (1891) p. 140. The 
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(Missions Catholiques, xiv. (1882) p. 
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6 J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, pp. 103 sg. 
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largest and most powerful member of the vegetable kingdom, 
and man is familiar with it before he takes to cultivating 
corn. Hence he naturally places the feebler and, to him, 
newer plant under the dominion of the older and more 
powerful. 

Again, the tree-spirit makes the herds to multiply and 
blesses women with offspring. The sacred Chz/z or cedar of 
Gilgit was supposed to possess this virtue in addition to 
that of fertilising the corn. At the commencement of 
wheat-sowing three chosen unmarried youths, after under- 
going daily washing and purification for three days, used to 
start for the mountain where the cedars grew, taking with 
them wine, oil, bread, and fruit of every kind. Having 
found a suitable tree they sprinkled the wine and oil on it, 
while they ate the bread and fruit as a sacrificial feast. 
Then they cut off the branch and brought it to the village, 
where, amid general rejoicing, it was placed on a large 
stone beside running water. “A goat was then sacrificed, 
its blood poured over the cedar branch, and a wild dance 
took place, in which weapons were brandished about, and 
the head of the slaughtered goat was borne aloft, after 
which it was set up as a mark for arrows and bullet- 
practice. Every good shot was rewarded with a gourd full 
of wine and some of the flesh of the goat. When the flesh 
was finished the bones were thrown into the stream and a 
general ablution took place, after which every man went to 
his house taking with him a spray of the cedar. On arrival 
at his house he found the door shut in his face, and on his 
knocking for admission, his wife asked, ‘What have you 
brought?’ To which he answered, ‘If you want children, 
I have brought them to you; if you want food, I have 
brought it; if you want cattle, I have brought them; what- 
ever you want, I have it? The door was then opened and 
he entered with his cedar spray. The wife then took some 
of the leaves, and pouring wine and water on them placed 
them on the fire, and the rest were sprinkled with flour and 
suspended from the ceiling. She then sprinkled flour on 
her husband’s head and shoulders, and addressed him thus, 
‘Ai Shiri Bagerthum, son of the fairies, you have come from 
far!’ Shiri Bagerthum, ‘the dreadful king,’ being the form 
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of address to the cedar when praying for wants to be 
fulfilled. The next day the wife baked a number of cakes, 
and taking them with her, drove the family goats to the 
Chili stone. When they were collected round the stone, 
she began to pelt them with pebbles, invoking the Chili at 
the same time, According to the direction in which the 
goats ran off, omens were drawn as to the number and sex 
of the kids expected during the ensuing year. Walnuts 
and pomegranates were then placed on the Chili stone, the 
zakes were distributed and eaten, and the goats followed to 
pasture in whatever direction they showed a disposition to 
go. For five days afterwards this song was sung in all the 
houses :— 


t Dread Fairy King, I sacrifice before you, 
How nobly do you stand! you have filled up my house, 
You have brought me a wife when I had not one, 
Instead of daughters you have given me sons. 
You have shown me the ways of right, 
You have given me many children.” 1 


Here the driving of the goats to the stone on which the Fertilising 
cedar had been placed is clearly meant to impart to them plan 
the fertilising influence of the cedar. In Northern India the to trees. 
Emblica officinalis is a sacred tree. On the eleventh of the 
month Phalgun (February) libations are poured at the foot 
of the tree, a red or yellow string is bound about the trunk, 
and prayers are offered to it for the fruitfulness of women, 
animals, and crops? Again, in Northern India the coco-nut 
is esteemed one of the most sacred fruits, and is called 
Sriphala, or the fruit of Sri, the goddess of prosperity. It is 
the symbol of fertility, and all through Upper India is kept 
in shrines and presented by the priests to women who desire 
to become mothers. In the town of Qua, near Old Calabar, 
there used to grow a palm-tree which ensured conception to 
any barren woman who ate a nut from its branches In 

1 J. Biddulph, of. cit. pp. 106 sg. however, the object of the prayers is 
2 W, Crooke, Popular Religion and said to be the fruitfulness of the tree 
Folk -lore of Northern India (West- itself, not the fruitfulness of women, 
minster, 1896), ii. 102. See also Sir animals, and cattle. 
H. M. Elliot, Memoirs on the History, 3 sare 
Folk-lore, a Distribution of the Races W. Crooke, 2 a Ua l 
of the North-Western Provincesof India, ` * Th. J. Hutchinson, /mpressions of 
edited by J. Beames, ii. 217, where, Western Africa, p. 128. 
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Europe the May-tree or May-pole is apparently supposed to 
possess similar powers over both women and cattle. Thus 
in some parts of Germany on the-first of May the peasants 
set up May-trees or May-bushes at the doors of stables 
and byres, one for each horse and cow; this is thought to 
make the cows yield much milk Of the Irish we are told 
that “they fancy a green bough of a tree, fastened on May- 
day against the house, will produce plenty of milk that 
summer.”2 In Suffolk there was an old custom, observed 
in most farm-houses, that any servant who could bring in a 
branch of hawthorn in blossom on the first of May was 
entitled to a dish of cream for breakfast.? Similarly, “in 
parts of Cornwall, till certainly ten years ago, any child who 
brought to a dairy on May morning a piece of hawthorn in 
bloom, or a piece of fresh bracken, long enough to surround 
the earthenware bowl in which cream is kept, was given a 
bowl of cream.”* On May Day English milkmaids used to 
dance with garlands on their pails. One May morning long 
ago Pepys on his way to Westminster saw many of them 
dancing thus to the music of a fiddle while pretty Nel 
Gwynne, in her smock sleeves and bodice, watched them 
from the door of her lodgings in Drury-lane.5 

However in these and similar European customs it 
seems that the influence of the tree, bush, or bough is really 
protective rather than generative ; it does not so much fill 
the udders of the cows as prevent them from being drained 
dry by witches, who ride on broomsticks or pitchforks through 
the air on the Eve of May Day (the famous Walpurgis 
Night) and make great efforts to steal the milk from the 
cattle. Hence the many precautions which the prudent 
herdsman must take to guard his beasts at this season from 
the raids of these baleful creatures. For example, on May 
morning the Irish scatter primroses on the threshold, keep a 


1 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
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Edition (London, 1828), ii. 209, 
under May Ist, 1667. 
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piece of red-hot iron on the hearth, or twine branches of Pre- 
whitethorn and mountain-ash or rowan about the door. To = 
save the milk they cut and peel boughs of mountain-ash witchcraf 
(rowan), and bind the twigs round the milk-pails and the Dey 2y 
churn.’ According to a writer of the sixteenth century, 
whose description is quoted by Camden, the Irish “account 
every woman who fetches fire on May-day a witch, nor will 
they give it to any but sick persons, and that with an 
imprecation, believing she will steal all the butter the next 
summer. On May day they kill all the hares they find 
among their cattle, supposing them the old women who 
have designs on the butter. They imagine the butter so 
stolen may be recovered if they take some of the thatch 
hanging over the door and burn it.”? In the north-east of 
Scotland pieces of rowan-tree and woodbine, or of rowan 

' alone, used to be placed over the doors of the cow-houses on 
May Day to keep the witches from the kine; and a still 
better way of attaining the same object was to tie a cross of 
rowan-tree wood with a scarlet thread to each animal’s tail.’ 
The Highlanders of Scotland believe that on Beltane eve, 
that is the night before May Day, the witches go about in 
the shape of hares and suck the milk from the cows. To 
guard against their depredations tar was put behind the ears 

of the cattle and at the root of the tail, and the house was 
hung with rowan-tree# For the same reason the High- 
landers say that the peg of the cow-shackle and the handle 
and cross of the churn-staff should always be made of 
rowan, because that is the most potent charm against witch- 
craft.’ Inthe Isle of Man on May Day,old style, people carried 
crosses of rowan in their hats and fastened May-flowers over 
their doors as a protection against elves and witches, and for 
the same purpose they tied crosses of rowan to the tails of 


1 Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends, 3 W. Gregor, Folk-lore of the North- 
Mystic Charms, and Superstitions of east of Scotland (London, 1881), p. 188. 
Ireland (London, 1887), i. 196 sg. If t J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 


an Irish housewife puts a ring of rowan- 
tree or quicken, as it is also called, on 
the handle of the churn-dash when she 
is churning, no witch can steal her 
butter (P. W. Joyce, Social History of 
Ancient Ireland (London, 1903), i. 
236 sg.). 
2 W. Camden, Joc. cit. 
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Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, p. 270, compare 
ib., pp. 7 $97. 

5 J. G. Campbell, of. cit. pp. 11 sg. 
In Germany also the rowan-tree is a 
charm against witchcraft (A. Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Volksaberglaube,? p. 106, 
§ 145). 
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the cattle. Also women washed their faces in the dew early 
on May morning in order to secure good luck, a fine com- 
plexion, and immunity from witches. Further, the break 
of day on that morning was the signal for setting the 
ling or gorse on fire, which was done for the sake of burning 
out the witches, who are wont to take the shape of hares. 
In some places, indeed, as in the Lezayre parish, the 
practice was to burn gorse in the hedge of every field to 
drive away the witches, who are still feared in the Isle of 
Man! In Norway and Denmark branches of rowan are 
similarly used to protect houses and cattle-stalls against 
witches on Walpurgis Night, and there, too, it is thought 
that the churn-staff should be made of rowan? In Germary 
a common way of keeping witches from the cattle on 
Walpurgis Night is to chalk up three crosses on the door of 
the cowhouse2 Branches of buckthorn stuck in the muck- 
heaps on the eve of May Day answer the same purpose.* In 
Silesia the precautions taken at this season against witches 
are many and various; for example, pieces of buckthorn are 
nailed crosswise over the door of the cowhouse ; pitchforks 
and harrows, turned upside down, with the prongs pointing 
outwards, are placed at the doors; and a sod of fresh turf 
from a meadow is laid before the threshold and strewed with 
marsh-marigolds. Before the witches can pass the threshold, 
they must count every blade of grass in the turf and every 
petal of the marigolds ; and while they are still counting the 
day breaks and their power is gone. For the same reason 
little birch-trees are set up at the house-door, because the 
witches cannot enter the house till they have counted all 
the leaves; and before they have done the sum it is broad 


1 Sir John Rhys, “The Coligny 
Calendar,” Proceedings of the British 
Academy, vol. iv. pp. 55 sg. of the 
offprint. 

2 A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers? 
(Gütersloh, 1886), pp. 178 sg.; W. 
Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen (Ber- 
lin, 1858), pp. 17 sg. 

3 J. D. H. Temme, Die Volkssagen 
der Altmark (Berlin, 1839), p. 85; E. 
Sommer, Sagen, Märchenund Gebräuche 
aus Sachsen und Thüringen (Halle, 
1846), p. 149; A. Kuhn, Sagen, 


Gebräuche und Märchen aus Westfalen, 
ii. p. 154, § 432, P. 155, § 436; A. 
Schleicher, Völkstümliches aus Sonnen- 
berg (Weimar, 1858), p. 139; A. Peter, 
Volksthiimliches aus Österreichisch- 
Schlesien (Troppau, 1865-67), ii. 252; 
R. Eisel, Sagenbuch des Voigtlandes 
(Gera, 1871), p. 210; Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld, Fest-Kalender aus Bohmen, 
P. 210; P. Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch 
und Volksglaube in Schlesien, i, (Leipsic, 
1903) p. 109. 

4 A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers, 
p. 166. 
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daylight, and they must flee away with the shadows.’ On 
Walpurgis Night the Germans of Moravia put knives under 
the threshold of the cowhouse and twigs of birch at the door 
and in the muck-heap to keep the witches from the cows. 
For the same purpose the Bohemians at this season lay 
branches of gooseberry bushes, hawthorn, and wild rose-trees 
on the thresholds of the cowhouses, because the witches are 
caught by the thorns and can get no farther? We now see 
why thorny trees and bushes, whether hawthorn, buckthorn, 
or what not, afford protection against witchcraft: they serve 
as prickly hedges through which the witches cannot force 
their way. But this explanation clearly does not apply to 
the mountain-ash and the birch. 

On the second of July some of the Wends used to set up Influence 
an oak-tree in the middle of the village with an iron cock eee 
fastened to its top; then they danced round it, and drove cattle 
the cattle round it to make them thrive‘ Some of the Wore" 
Esthonians believe in a mischievous spirit called Metsik, Esthon- 
who lives in the forest and has the weal of the cattle in his Came 
hands. Every year a new image of him is prepared. On 
an appointed day all the villagers assemble and make a 
straw man, dress him in clothes, and take him to the common 
pasture-land of the village. Here the figure is fastened to 
a high tree, round which the people dance noisily. On 
almost every day of the year prayer and sacrifice are offered 
to him that he may protect the cattle. Sometimes the 
image of Metsik is made of a corn-sheaf and fastened to 
a tall tree in the wood. The people perform strange antics 
before it to induce Metsik to guard the corn and the cattle. 

The Circassians regard the pear-tree as the protector of 
cattle. So they cut down a young pear-tree in the forest, 
branch it, and carry it home, where it is adored as a 
divinity. Almost every house has one such pear-tree. In 
autumn, on the day of the festival, the tree is carried into 
the house with great ceremony to the sound of music and 


1 P, Drechsler, of. cit. i. 109 sg. 4 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
Compare A. Peter, /oc. cit. 174. 

2 W, Müller, Beiträge zur Volkskunde 6 J. B. Holzmayer, ‘‘ Osiliana,” 
der Deutschen in Mähren (Vienna and Verhandlungen der gelehrten Estnischen 
Olmiitz, 1893), p. 324. Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, vii. No, 2 

3 Reinsberg - Diiringsfeld, Zest- (Dorpat, 1872), pp. 105g.; W. Mann- 
Kalender aus Böhmen, p. 210. hardt, Baumkullus, pp. 407 5g. 
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amid the joyous cries of all the inmates, who compliment it 
on its fortunate arrival. It is covered with candles, and a 
cheese is fastened to its top. Round about it they eat, drink, 
and sing. Then they bid the tree good-bye and take it 
back to the courtyard, where it remains for the rest of the 
year, set up against the wall, without receiving any mark of 
respect.’ 

In the Tuhoe tribe of Maoris “the power of making 
women fruitful is ascribed to trees. These trees are asso- 
ciated with the navel-strings of definite mythical ancestors, 
as indeed the navel-strings of all children used to be hung 
upon them down to quite recent times. A barren woman had 
to embrace such a tree with her arms, and she received a 
male or a female child according as she embraced the east 
or the west side.” The common European custom of placing 
a green bush on May Day before or on the house of a beloved 
maiden probably originated in the belief of the fertilising power 
of the tree-spirit.2 In some parts of Bavaria such bushes are 
set up also at the houses of newly-married pairs, and the 
practice is only omitted if the wife is near her confinement ; 
for in that case they say that the husband has “set up a May- 
bush for himself.”* Among the South Slavonians a barren 
woman, who desires to have a child, places a new chemise 
upon a fruitful tree on the eve of St. George’s Day. Next 
morning before sunrise she examines the garment, and if she 
finds that some living creature has crept on it, she hopes 
that her wish will be fulfilled within the year. Then she 


1 Potocki, Voyage dans les steps Beauquier, Les Mois en Franche-Comté 
@Astrakhan et du Caucase (Paris, (Paris, 1900), pp. 69-72; F. Chapi- 
1829), i. 309. seau, Le Folk-lore de la Beauce et du 


2 W, Foy, in Archiv für Religions- 
wissenschaft, x. (1907) p. 551. For 
details of the evidence see W. H. 
Goldie, M.D., ‘‘ Maori Medical Lore,” 
Transactions and Proceedings of the 
New Zealand Institute, xxxvii, (1904) 
PP. 93-95. 

$ W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 
163 sgg. To his authorities add for 
France, A. Meyrac, Traditions, 
coutumes, légendes et contes des 
Ardennes, pp. 84 sgg. ; L. F. Sauvé, 
Folk-lore des Hautes- Vosges, pp. 131 
sq.; Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions 
el survivances, Ve 309 sg.; Ch. 


Perche (Paris, 1902), ii. 109-111: for 
Silesia, F. Tetzner, ‘*Die Tschechen 
und Mährerin Schlesien,” Globus, lxxviii. 
(1900) p. 340; P. Drechsler, Sirte, 
Brauch und Volksglaube in Schlesien, 
i, 112 sg.; for Moravia, W. Müller, 
Beiträge zur Volkskunde der Deutschen 
in Mähren, p. 26; for Sardinia, R. 
Tennant, Sardinia and its Resources 
(Rome and London, 1885), pp. 185 sg. 
In Brunswick the custom is observed 
at Whitsuntide (R. Andree, Braun- 
schweiger Volkskunde, p. 248). 

4 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunds 
des Konigreichs Bayern, i. 373. 
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puts on the chemise, confident that she will be as fruitful as 
the tree on which the garment has passed the night? Among 
the Kara-Kirghiz barren women roll themselves on the ground 
under a solitary apple-tree, in order to obtain offspring? 
Some of the hill-tribes of India have a custom of marrying 
the bride and bridegroom to two trees before they are married 
to each other. For example, among the Mundas the bride 
touches with red lead a mahwd-tree, clasps it in her arms, 
and is tied to it; and the bridegroom goes through a like 
ceremony with a mango-tree.2 The intention of the custom 
may perhaps be to communicate to the newly-wedded pair 


the vigorous reproductive power of the trees.* 


1 F, S. Krauss, Volksglaube und re- 
ligiöser Brauch der Südslaven, p. 35. 

2 W. Radloff, Proben der Volks- 
litteratur der nördlichen Türkischen 
Stämme, v. 2 (St. Petersburg, 1885). 

3 E, T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Bengal, p. 194; a similar 
custom is practised among the Kurmis, 
ibid., p. 319. Among the Mundas the 
custom seems now to have fallen into 
disuse (H. H. Risley, TZ7zbes and 
Castes of Bengal: Ethnographic Glos- 
sary, ii. 102). 

4 The explanation has been suggested 
by Mr. W. Crooke (Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute, xxviii. (1899) 
p. 243). There are other facts, how- 
ever, which point to a different ex- 
planation, namely, that the practice 
is intended to avert possible evil con- 
sequences from bride or bridegroom. 
For example, ‘‘the superstition re- 
garding a man’s third marriage, preva- 
lent in Barār and, I believe in other 
parts of India, is not despised by the 
Vélamas. A third marriage is unlucky. 
Should a man marry a third wife, it 
matters not whether his former wives 
be alive or not, evil will befall either 
him or that wife. No father would 
give his girl to a man whose third wife 
she would be. A man therefore, who 
has twice entered the married state 
and wishes to mate yet once again, 
cannot obtain as a third wife any one 
who has both the wit and the tongue 
to say no; a tree has neither, so to a 
tree he is married. I have not been 
able to discover why the tree, or rather 


Lastly, the 


shrub, called in Marathi +’¢ and in 
Hindiistani madar (Asclepias gigantea), 
is invariably the victim selected in 
Barér, nor do I know whether the 
shrub is similarly favoured in other 
parts of India. The ceremony consists 
in the binding of a mangal sdiitra round 
the selected shrub, by which the bride- 
groom sits, while turmeric-dyed rice 
(aksata) is thrown over both him and 
the shrub. This is the whole of the 
simple ceremony. He has gone through 
his unlucky third marriage, and any 
lady whom he may favour after this 
will be his fourth wife” (Captain 
Wolseley Haig, ‘‘ Notes on the 
Vélama Caste in Barar,” Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, \xx. part iii. 
(1901) p. 28). Again, the Vellalas of 
Southern India ‘* observe a curious cus- 
tom (derived from Brahmans) with regard 
to marriage, which is not unknown in 
other communities. A man marrying 
a second wife after the death of his 
first has to marry a plantain tree, and 
cut it down before tying the /a/z, and, 
in case of a third marriage, a man has 
to tie a /2/z first to the erukkan (arka : 
Calotropis gigantea) plant. The idea 
is that second and fourth wives do not 
prosper, and the tree and the plant are 
accordingly made to take their places ” 
(Mr. Hemingway, quoted by E. Thur- 
ston, Castes and Tribes of SouthernIndia, 
vii. 387). Tying the ¢a/ to the bride is 
the common Hindoo symbolof marriage, 
like giving the ring withus, As to these 
Indian marriages to trees see further my 
Totemism and Exogamy, i. 32 sg., iv. 
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power of granting to women an easy delivery at child-birth 
is ascribed to trees both in Sweden and Africa. In some 
districts of Sweden there was formerly a dardtraéd or guar- 
dian-tree (lime, ash, or elm) in the neighbourhood of every 
farm. No one would pluck a single leaf of the sacred tree, 
any injury to which was punished by ill-luck or sickness. 
Pregnant women used to clasp the tree in their arms in 
order to ensure an easy delivery.! In some negro tribes of 
the Congo region pregnant women make themselves gar- 
ments out of the bark of a certain sacred tree, because they 
believe that this tree delivers them from the dangers that 
attend child-bearing? The story that Leto clasped a palm- 
tree and an olive-tree or two laurel-trees, when she was about 
to give birth to the divine twins Apollo and Artemis, per- 
haps points to a similar Greek belief in the efficacy of 
certain trees to facilitate delivery.® 


210 sqg.; Panjab Notes and Queries, minster, 1896), ii. 115-121. I was 
ii. § 252, iii. §§ 12, 90, 562, iv. § 396; formerly disposed to connect the 
North Indian Notes and Queries, i.§ custom with totemism, but of this 
110; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Settlement there seems to be no sufficient evi- 


Report of the Karnal District, p. 155; dence. 


H. H. Risley, Zribes and Castes of 
Bengal, i. §31; Capt. E. C. Luard, 
in Census of India, 1901, vol. xix. 76; 
W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
ii. 363; id., Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 


1 W, Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 

I sg. 
: 3 Merolla, “ Voyage to Congo,” in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, xvi. 
236 sq. 

3 C. Botticher, Der Baumkultus der 
Hellenen (Berlin, 1856), pp. 30 sg. 


CHAPTER X 
RELICS OF TREE-WORSHIP IN MODERN EUROPE 


FROM the foregoing review of the beneficent qualities com- May-trees 
monly ascribed to tree-spirits, it is easy to understand why ™ Eure 
customs like the May-tree or May-pole have prevailed so 
widely and figured so prominently in the popular festivals 

of European peasants. In spring or early summer or even 

on Midsummer Day, it was and still is in many parts of 
Europe the custom to go out to the woods, cut down a tree 

and bring it into the village, where it is set up amid general 
rejoicings ; or the people cut branches in the woods, and 

fasten them on every house. The intention of these customs 

is to bring home to the village, and to each house, the 
blessings which the tree-spirit has in its power to bestow. 
Hence the custom in some places of planting a May-tree 

before every house, or of carrying the village May-tree from 

door to door, that every household may receive its share of 

the blessing. Out of the mass of evidence on this subject 

a few examples may be selected. 

Sir Henry Piers, in his Description of Westmeath, writing May-trees 
in 1682 says: “On May-eve, every family sets up before ranean ees 
their door a green bush, strewed over with yellow flowers, England. 
which the meadows yield plentifully. In countries where 
timber is plentiful, they erect tall slender trees, which stand 
high, and they continue almost the whole year; so as a 
stranger would go nigh to imagine that they were all signs 
of ale-sellers, and that all houses were ale-houses.”? In 
Northamptonshire a young tree ten or twelve feet high used 
to be planted before each house on May Day so as to appear 

1 Quoted by J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, i. 246 (ed. Bohn). 
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growing ; flowers were thrown over it and strewn about the 

door “Among ancient customs still retained by the 

Cornish, may be reckoned that of decking their doors and 

porches on the first of May with green boughs of sycamore 

and hawthorn, and of planting trees, or rather stumps of 

trees, before their houses.”* In the north of England it was 

formerly the custom for young people to rise a little after 

midnight on the morning of the first of May, and go out 

with music and the blowing of horns into the woods, where 

they broke branches and adorned them with nosegays and 

crowns of flowers. This done, they returned about sunrise 

and fastened the flower-decked branches over the doors and 
May windows of their houses.2 At Abingdon in Berkshire young 
Set people formerly went about in groups on May morning, 

singing a carol of which the following are two of the 

verses :— 

“ Weve been rambling all the night, 
And sometime of this day; 
And now returning back again, 
We bring a garland gay. 


A garland gay we bring you heres 
And at your door we stand; 

It ts a sprout well budded out, 
The work of our Lord’s hand.” 4 


At the towns of Saffron Walden and Debden in Essex 
on the first of May little girls go about in parties from door 
to door singing a song almost identical with the above and 
carrying garlands; a doll dressed in white is usually placed 
in the middle of each garland Similar customs have 
been and indeed are still observed in various parts of 
England. The garlands are generally in the form of 
hoops intersecting each other at right angles. Thus on 
May morning the girls of the neighbouring villages used 
to flock into Northampton bringing their garlands, which 
they exhibited from house to house. The skeleton of 

1T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Britisk 4T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Popular 


Popular Customs (London, 1876), p. British Customs, p. 233. 

254. 5 R. Chambers, Book of Days (Lon- 
3 W. Borlase, The Natural History don and Edinburgh, 1886), i. 578; 

of Cornwali (Oxford, 1758), p. 294, T. F. Thiselton Dyer, of. cit. pp. 
3 J. Brand, of. cit. i. 212 sg — 237 5g. 
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the garland was formed of two hoops of osier or hazel May | 
crossing each other at right angles, and so twined with Sash 
flowers and ribbons that no part of them could be seen. In 
the centre of the garlands were placed gaily dressed dolls, 
one, two, or three in number according to the size of the 
garland. The whole was fixed to a staff about five feet 
long, by which it was carried. In shewing their garlands 
the children chanted some simple ditties and received in 
return pennies, which furnished forth a feast on their return 
to their homes. A merry dance round the garland con- 
cluded the festivity? At Uttoxeter groups of children carry 
garlands of flowers about the town on May Day. “The 
garlands consist of two hoops, one passing through the 
other, which give the appearance of four half-circles, and 
they are decorated with flowers and evergreens, and 
surmounted with a bunch of flowers as a sort of crown, 
and in the centre of the hoops is a pendant orange and 
flowers.” One or more of the children carry a little pole 
or stick upright with a bunch of flowers fastened to the top. 
They are themselves decorated with flowers and ribbons, 
and receive pence from the houses which they visit? At 
Watford in Hertfordshire, groups of children, almost entirely 
girls, go about the streets from door to door on May Day 
singing some verses, of which two agree almost verbally 
with those which, as we have seen, are sung at Abingdon in 
Berkshire. They are dressed in white, and adorned with gay 
ribbons and sashes of many hues. “Two of the girls carry 
between them on a stick what they call ‘the garland,’ which 
in its simplest form, is made of two circular hoops, intersect- 
ing each other at right angles; a more elaborate form has, 
in addition, smaller semicircles inserted in the four angles 
formed by the meeting of the hoops at the top of ‘the gar- 
land” These hoops are covered with any wild-flowers in 
season, and are further ornamented with ribbons. The 


1 W. Hone, Zvery Day Book (Lon- sung at Abingdon in Berkshire. See 


don, N.D.), ii. 615 sg.; T. F. Thisel- 
ton Dyer, British Popular Customs, 
pp. 251 sg. At Polebrook in North- 
amptonshire the verses sung by the 
children on their rounds include two 
which are almost identical with those 


Dyer, of. cit. pp. 255 sg. The same 
verses were formerly sung on May Day 
at Hitchin in Hertfordshire (Hone, 
Every Day Book, i. 567 sg.; Dyer, 
op. cil. pp. 240 Sg.) 

2 Dyer, of. cù. p. 263, 
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May ‘garland’ in shape reminds me of the ‘Christmas’ which 


garlands in 


England, Used to form the centre of the Christmas decorations in 
Yorkshire some few years ago, except that the latter had a 
bunch of mistletoe inside the hoops.”' A similar custom 
was observed at Bampton-in-the-Bush in Oxfordshire down 
to about the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
garland consisted of two crossed hoops covered with 


moss, flowers, and ribbons. 


Two girls, known as the 


Lady and her Maid, bore the garland between them on a 
stick; and a boy called the Lord, who carried a stick 
dressed with ribbons and flowers, collected contributions 
from the spectators. From time to time the Lady sang a 
few lines and was then kissed by the Lord? At Sevenoaks 
in Kent the children carry boughs and garlands from door 
to door on May Day. The boughs consist of sticks carried 
upright with bunches of leaves and wild-flowers fastened to 
the top. The garlands are formed of two hoops interlaced 
cross-wise and covered with blue and yellow flowers from the 
woods and hedges. Sometimes the garlands are fastened to 
the end of a stick carried perpendicularly, sometimes they 
hang from the middle of a stick borne horizontally by two 
children.’ In the streets of Cambridge little girls regularly 
make their appearance every May Day with female dolls 
enclosed in hoops, which are covered with ribbons and 
flowers. These they shew to passers-by, inviting them to 
remember the May Lady by paying a small sum to her 
bearers. At Salisbury girls go through the streets on May 
Day in pairs, carrying between them on a stick a circular 
garland or hoop adorned with flowers and bows; they visit 
the shops asking for money. A similar custom is observed 
at Wilton a few miles from Salisbury.2 At Cawthorne in 
Yorkshire “on the first of May the school-children came with 
hoops to beg for artificial flowers ; these my mother’s maid 


1 Percy Manning, in Folk-lore, iv. 
(1893) pp. 403 sg. 

2 Jd., in Folk-lore, viii. (1897) p. 
308. Customs of the same sort are 
reported also from Combe, Headington, 
and Islip, all in Oxfordshire (Dyer, 
British Popular Customs, pp. 261 sq.). 
See below, pp. 90 sg. 

3 Dyer, of. cit. p. 243. 


4 W., H. D. Rouse, in Folk-lore, iv. 
(1893) p. 53. I have witnessed the 
ceremony almost annually for many 
years. Many of the hoops have no 
doll, and ribbons or rags of coloured 
cloth are more conspicuous than 
flowers in their decoration. 

6 J. P. Emslie, in Folk-lore, xi 
(1900) p. 210. 
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used to sew on to the hoops, which with ribbons and other 
decorations, were used in decking out a tall May-pole planted 
in the village.”* It appears that a hoop wreathed with 
rowan and marsh marigold, and bearing suspended within it 
two balls, is still carried on May Day by villagers in some 
parts of Ireland. The balls, which are sometimes covered 
with gold and silver paper, are said to have originally 
represented the sun and moon.? 

In some villages of the Vosges Mountains on the first May _ 
Sunday of May young girls go in bands from house to house, T = 
singing a song in praise of May, in which mention is made of Germany, 
the “ bread and meal that come in May.” If money is given eae 
them, they fasten a green bough to the door ; if it is refused, 
they wish the family many children and no bread to feed them.® 
In the French department of Mayenne, boys who bore the 
name of Maillotins used to go about from farm to farm on 
the first of May singing carols, for which they received 
money or a drink; they planted a small tree or a 
branch of a treet Among the Germans of Moravia on 
the third Sunday before Easter, which goes by the 
name of Laetare Sunday, it is customary in some places 
for young girls to carry a small fir-tree about from door 
to door, while they sing songs, for which they receive 
presents. The tree is tricked out with many-coloured 
ribbons, and sometimes with flowers and dyed egg- 
shells, and its branches are twined together so as to 
form what is called a crown In Corfu the children go 
about singing May songs on the first of May. The boys 
carry small cypresses adorned with ribbons, flowers, and the 
fruits of the season. They receive a glass of wine at each 


1 Memoirs of Anna Maria Wilhel- 
mina Pickering, edited by her son, 
Spencer Pickering (London, 1903), 
pp- 160 sg. 

2 Lady Wilde, Ancient Cures, 
Charms, and Usages of Ireland (Lon- 
don, 1890), pp. 101 sg. At the ancient 
Greek festival of the Daphnephoria or 
“ Laurel-bearing ” a staff of olive-wood, 
decked with laurels, purple ribbons, 
and many-coloured flowers, was carried 
in procession, and attached to it were 
two large globes representing the sun 


and moon, together with a number of 
smaller globes which stood for the 
stars. See Proclus, quoted by Photius, 
Bibliotheca, p. 321, ed. Bekker, 


3 E, Cortet, Essai sur les fites re- 
ligieuses (Paris, 1867) pp. 167 sgq. 

4 Revue des traditions populaires, 
ii. (1887) p. 200. 

5 W, Müller, Beiträge zur Volks- 
kunde der Deutschen in Mähren (Wien 
und Olmiitz, 1893), pp. 319 57., 355- 
359. 
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house. The girls carry nosegays. One of them is dressed 
up like an angel, with gilt wings, and scatters flowers.’ 

On the Thursday before Whitsunday the Russian 
villagers “go out into the woods, sing songs, weave gar- 
lands, and cut down a young birch-tree, which they dress 
up in woman’s clothes, or adorn with many-coloured shreds 
and ribbons. After that comes a feast, at the end of which 
they take the dressed-up birch-tree, carry it home to their 
village with joyful dance and song, and set it up in one of 
the houses, where it remains as an honoured guest till Whit- 
sunday. On the two intervening days they pay visits to 
the house where their ‘guest’ is; but on the third day, 
Whitsunday, they take her to a stream and fling her into 
its waters,” throwing their garlands after her. “ All over 
Russia every village and every town is turned, a little before 
Whitsunday, into a sort of garden. Everywhere along the 
streets the young birch-trees stand in rows, every house and 
every room is adorned with boughs, even the engines upon 
the railway are for the time decked with green leaves,.”? 
In this Russian custom the dressing of the birch in 
woman’s clothes shews how clearly the tree is personified ; 
and the throwing it into a stream is most probably a rain- 
charm. In some villages of Altmark it was formerly the 
custom for serving-men, grooms, and cowherds to go from 
farm to farm at Whitsuntide distributing crowns made of 
birch branches and flowers to the farmers; these crowns 
were hung up in the houses and left till the following 
years 

In the neighbourhood of Zabern in Alsace bands of 
people go about carrying May-trees. Amongst them is a 
man dressed in a white shirt, with his face blackened; in 
front of him is carried a large May-tree, but each member of 
the band also carries a smaller one. One of the company 
bears a huge basket in which he collects eggs, bacon, and 
so forth‘ In some parts of Sweden on the eve of May Day 
lads go about carrying each a bunch of fresh-gathered birch 
twigs, wholly or partially in leaf. With the village fiddler at 


1 Folk-lore, i. (1890) pp. 518 sgg. 8 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
2 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Märchen (Berlin, 1843), Pp. 315. 
Russian People * (London, 1872), pp. ‘W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p, 


234 5g. 162 
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their head, they make the round of the houses singing May 
songs; the burden of their songs is a prayer for fine weather, a 
plentiful harvest, and worldly and spiritual blessings. One of 
them carries a basket in which he collects gifts of eggs and 
the like. If they are well received they stick a leafy twig in 
the roof over the cottage door! 

But in Sweden midsummer is the season when these Mid- 
ceremonies are chiefly observed. On the Eve of St. John fm, 
(the twenty-third of June) the houses are thoroughly poles in 
cleansed and garnished with green boughs and flowers, ¥°¢™ 
Young fir-trees are raised at the doorway and elsewhere 
about the homestead; and very often small umbrageous 
arbours are constructed in the garden. In Stockholm 
on this day a leaf-market is held at which thousands 
of May-poles (Maf Stänger), from six inches to twelve 
feet high, decorated with leaves, flowers, slips of coloured 
paper, gilt egg-shells strung on reeds, and so on, are ex- 
posed for sale. Bonfires are lit on the hills, and the people 
dance round them and jump over them. But the chief event 
of the day is setting up the May-pole. This consists of a 
straight and tall spruce-pine tree, stripped of its branches. 

“ At times hoops and at others pieces of wood, placed cross- 
wise, are attached to it at intervals; whilst at others it is 
provided with bows, representing, so to say, a man with his 
arms akimbo. From top to bottom not only the ‘ Maj 
Stang’ (May-pole) itself, but the hoops, bows, etc., are orna- 
mented with leaves, flowers, slips of various cloth, gilt egg- 
shells, etc.; and on the top of it is a large vane, or it may 
be a flag.” The raising of the May-pole, the decoration of 
which is done by the village maidens, is an affair of much 
ceremony ; the people flock to it from all quarters, and dance 
round it in a great ring.” Midsummer customs of the same 
sort used to be observed in some parts of Germany. Thus 
in the towns of the Upper Harz Mountains tall fir-trees, 
with the bark peeled off their lower trunks, were set up in 
open places and decked with flowers and eggs, which were 
painted yellow and red. Round these trees the young folk 
danced by day and the old folk in the evening. Many 


1 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden, 3 L. Lloyd, of. çit. pp. 257 599. 
P. 235. 
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people disguised themselves, and dramatic representations 
were given, amongst others mock executions, at which the 
sufferer’s hat was knocked off instead of his head. At the 
village of Lerbach in these fir-clad mountains children would 
gather together on Midsummer Day, each with a tiny fir- 
tree, which they made to revolve from left to right in the 
direction of the sun, while they sang “ The maiden turned 
herself about,” or “Oh, thou dear Summertime! Oh, thou 
dear Summertime!” In some parts of Bohemia also a 
May-pole or midsummer-tree is erected on St. John’s Eve. 
The lads fetch a tall fir or pine from the wood and set it up 
on a height, where the girls deck it with nosegays, garlands, 
and red ribbons. It is afterwards burned.’ 

It would be needless to illustrate at length the custom, 
which has prevailed in various parts of Europe, such as 
England, France, and Germany, of setting up a village May- 
tree or May-pole on May Day.’ A few examples will 
suffice. The puritanical writer Phillip Stubbes in his 
Anatomie of Abuses, first published at London in 1583, 
has described with manifest disgust how they used to bring 
in the May-pole in the days of good Queen Bess, His 
description affords us a vivid glimpse of merry England in 
the olden time. “ Against May, Whitsonday, or other time, 
all the yung men and maides, olde men and wives, run 
gadding over night to the woods, groves, hils, and mountains, 
where they spend all the night in plesant pastimes; and in 
the morning they return, bringing with them birch and 
branches of trees, to deck their assemblies withall. And no 
mervaile, for there is a great Lord present amongst them, as 
superintendent and Lord over their pastimes and sportes, 
namely, Sathan, prince of hel. But the cheifest jewel they 
bring from thence is their May-pole, which they bring home 


1 H. Pröhle, Harzdi/der (Leipsic, 
1855), pp. 19 sg. Compare id., in 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie und 
Sittenkunde, i. (1853) pp. 81 sg.3 W. 
Mannhardt, Germanische Mythen, pp. 
512 sgg.; A. Kuhn und W., Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen, Marchex und Ge- 
bräuche (Leipsic, 1848), p. 390, § 80. 

2 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest- Kalen- 
dar aus Böhmen (Prague, N.D.), pp. 


308 sg. A fuller description of the 
ceremony will be given later, 

3 For the evidence see J. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, i. 234 sqg.3 W. 
Hone, Every Day Book, i. 547 sgq., 
ii. 574 sgg.; R. Chambers, Book of 
Days, i. 574 sqq.; T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, British Popular Customs, pp. 228 
sgg; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 
pp. 168 sgg. 
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with great veneration, as thus. They have twentie or fortie Bringing 
yoke of oxen, every oxe having a sweet nose-gay of flouers ae Ma 
placed on the tip of his hornes, and these oxen drawe home 
this May-pole (this stinkyng ydol, rather), which is covered 
all over with floures and hearbs, bound round about with 
strings, from the top to the bottome, and sometime painted 
with variable colours, with two or three hundred men, 
women and children following it with great devotion. And 
thus beeing reared up, with handkercheefs and flags hover- 
ing on the top, they straw the ground rounde about, binde 
green boughes about it, set up sommer haules, bowers, and 
arbors hard by it. And then fall they to daunce about it, 
like as the heathen people did at the dedication of the 
Idols, whereof this is a perfect pattern, or rather the thing 
itself. I have heard it credibly reported (and that viva 
voce) by men of great gravitie and reputation, that of fortie, 
threescore, or a hundred maides going to the wood over 
night, there have scaresly the third part of them returned 
home againe undefiled”! Of the Cornish people their 
historian Borlase says: " From towns they make excursions, 
on May eve, into the country, cut down a tall elm, bring it 
into town with rejoicings, and having fitted a straight taper 
pole to the end of it, and painted it, erect it in the most 
publick part, and upon holidays and festivals dress it 
with garlands of flowers, or ensigns and streamers.”? In 
Northumberland, down apparently to near the end of the 
eighteenth century, young people of both sexes used to go 
out early on May morning to gather the flowering thorn 
and the dew off the grass, which they brought home with 
music and acclamations ; then, having dressed a pole on the 
green with garlands, they danced about it. The dew was 
considered as a great cosmetic, and preserved the face from 
wrinkles, blotches, and the traces of old age. A syllabub 
made of warm milk from the cow, sweet cakes, and wine 
was prepared for the feast; and a kind of divination, to 
discover who should be wedded first, was practised by 
dropping a marriage-ring into the syllabub and fishing for it 


1 Phillip Stubbes, 7e Anatomie of changes were made. 
Abuses, p. 149 (F. J. Furnivall’s 2 W, Borlase, Natural History of 
reprint). In later editions some verbal Cornwall (Oxford, 1758), p. 294. 
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with a ladle.’ At Padstow in Cornwall, when shipbuilding 
was a thriving industry of the port, the shipwrights used to 
erect a tall May-pole at the top of Cross Street in the middle 
of a cross inlaid with stone. The pole was gaily decorated 
with spring flowers and so forth. But the custom has long 
been abandoned. A great feature of the celebration of May 
Day at Padstow used to be the Hobby Horse, that is, a man 
wearing a ferocious mask, who went dancing and singing 
before the chief houses, accompanied by a great flower- 
bedecked crowd of men and women, while the men fired 
pistols loaded with powder in all directions.’ 

In Swabia on the first of May a tall fir-tree used to be 
fetched into the village, where it was decked with ribbons 
and set up; then the people danced round it merrily to 
music, The tree stood on the village green the whole 
year through, until a fresh tree was brought in next May 
Day. In Saxony “ people were not content with bringing 
the summer symbolically (as king or queen) into the village; 
they brought the fresh green itself from the woods even into 
the houses: that is the May or Whitsuntide trees, which are 
mentioned in documents from the thirteenth century onwards. 
The fetching in of the May-tree was also a festival. The 
people went out into the woods to seek the May (majum 
quaerere), brought young trees, especially firs and birches, 
to the village and set them up before the doors of the 
houses or of the cattle-stalls or in the rooms, Young 
fellows erected such May-trees, as we have already said, 
before the chambers of their sweethearts. Besides these 
household Mays, a great May-tree or May-pole, which had 
also been brought in solemn procession to the village, was 
set up in the middle of the village or in the market-place of 
the town. It had been chosen by the whole community, 
who watched over it most carefully. Generally the tree was 
stripped of its branches and leaves, nothing but the crown 
being left, on which were displayed, in addition to many- 
coloured ribbons and cloths, a variety of victuals such as 

1 W. Hutchinson, View of North- lore, xvi. (1905) pp. 59 sg. 
umberland (Newcastle, 1778), ii. 
Appendix, pp. 13 sg.; Dyer, British 8 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 


Popular Customs, p. 257. und Gebräuche aus Schwaben (Stutt 
23 «í Padstow ‘Hobby Hoss, ” Folk- gart, 1852), p. 396. 
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sausages, cakes, and eggs. The young folk exerted them- May-poles 
selves to obtain these prizes. In the greasy poles which %24 Mey- 
are still to be seen at our fairs we have a relic of these old Germany 
May-poles. Not uncommonly there was a race on foot France. 
or on horseback to the May-tree—a Whitsuntide pastime 

which in course of time has been divested of its goal and 
survives as a popular custom to this day in many parts of 
Germany. In the great towns of our land the custom has 
developed into sport, for our spring races are in their origin 
nothing but the old German horse-races, in which the victor 
received a prize (generally a red cloth) from the hand of a 
maiden, while the last rider was greeted with jeers and gibes 

by the assembled community.”’ The custom of the May- 

tree is observed by the Wends of Saxony, as well as by 

the Germans. The young men of the village choose the 
slimmest and tallest tree in the wood, peel it and set it up 

on the village green. Its leafy top is decked with cloths 

and ribbons presented by the girls. Here it stands, tower- 

ing high above the roofs, till Ascension Day, or in many 

places till Whitsuntide. When it is being taken down, the 

young folk dance round it, and the youth who catches and 

breaks off the leafy crown of the falling tree is the hero of 

the day. Holding the green boughs aloft he is carried 
shoulder-high, with music and joyous shouts, to the ale- 
house, where the dance is resumed.? At Bordeaux on the 

first of May the boys of each street used to erect in it a 
May-pole, which they adorned with garlands and a great 
crown; and every evening during the whole of the month 

the young people of both sexes danced singing about the 

pole? Down to the present day May-trees decked with 
flowers and ribbons are set up on May Day in every village 

and hamlet of gay Provence. Under them the young folk 

make merry and the old folk rest.“ The Red Karens of May-poles 
Upper Burma hold a festival in April, at which the chief gun “r 
ceremony is the erection of a post on ground set apart for Burma. 


1 E. Mogk, in R. Wuttke’s Säck- 
sische Volkskunde ? (Dresden, 1901), pp. 
309 sg. i 

2 M. Rentsch, in R. Wuttke’s of. 
cil. p. 359. 

? A. De Nore, Coutumes, mythes et 

VOL, II 


traditions des provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 137. 

4 Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions et 
survivances (Paris, 1896), v. 308 sg. 
Compare żid., Reminiscences populaires 
de la Provence, pp. 21 sg., 26, 27. 
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the purpose in or near each village. A new post is set up 
every year; the old ones are left standing, but are not 
renewed if they fall or decay. Omens are first drawn from 
chicken bones as to which tree will be the best to fell for 
the post, which day will be the luckiest, and so on. A 
pole some twenty or thirty feet long is then hewn from the 
tree and ornamented with a rudely carved capital. On the 
lucky day all the villagers assemble and drag the pole to 
the chosen spot. When it has been set up, the people 
dance “a rude sort of May-pole dance” to the music of 
drums and gongs. Much pork is eaten and much liquor 
drunk on this festive occasion. 

In all these cases, apparently, the custom is or was to 
bring in a new May-tree each year. However, in England 
the village May-pole seems as a rule, at least in later times, 
to have been permanent, not renewed annually.’ Villages of 
Upper Bavaria renew their May-pole once every three, four, 
or five years. It is a fir-tree fetched from the forest, and 
amid all the wreaths, flags, and inscriptions with which it is 
bedecked, an essential part is the bunch of dark green foliage 
left at the top “as a memento that in it we have to do, not 
with a dead pole, but with a living tree from the greenwood.” ° 
We can hardly doubt that originally the practice everywhere 
was to set up a new May-tree every year. As the object of 
the custom was to bring in the fructifying spirit of vegetation, 
newly awakened in spring, the end would have been defeated 
if, instead of a living tree, green and sappy, an old withered 
one had been erected year after year or allowed to stand 
permanently. When, however, the meaning of the custom 
had been forgotten, and the May-tree was regarded simply 
as a centre for holiday merry-making, people saw no reason 
for felling a fresh tree every year, and preferred to let the 
same tree stand permanently, only decking it with fresh 
flowers on May Day. But even when the May-pole had thus 
become a fixture, the need of giving it the appearance of 
being a green tree, not a dead pole, was sometimes felt. 
Thus at Weverham in Cheshire “are two May-poles, which 


1 J. G. Scott and J. P, Hardiman, 2 W. Hone, Every Day Book, i. 547 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan sqq.; R. Chambers, Book of Days, i. 571. 
States, part i. vol. i. (Rangoon, 1900) 3 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
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are decorated on this day (May Day) with all due attention 

to the ancient solemnity ; the sides are hung with garlands, 

and the top terminated by a birch or other tall slender tree 

with its leaves on; the bark being peeled, and the stem 
spliced to the pole, so as to give the appearance of one tree 

from the summit.” ? Thus the renewal of the May-tree is 

like the renewal of the Harvest-May ;? each is intended to 

secure a fresh portion of the fertilising spirit of vegetation, 

and to preserve it throughout the year. But whereas the 
efficacy of the Harvest-May is restricted to promoting the 
growth of the crops, that of the May-tree or May-branch 
extends also, as we have seen, to women and cattle. Lastly, The May- 
it is worth noting that the old May-tree is sometimes burned APERE 
at the end of the year. Thus in the district of Prague of the year. 
young people break pieces of the public May-tree and place 

them behind the holy pictures in their rooms, where they 
remain till next May Day, and are then burned on the 
hearth. In Würtemberg the bushes which are set up on 

the houses on Palm Sunday are sometimes left there for a 

year and then burnt. The eżrestone (the Harvest-May of 
Greece) was perhaps burnt at the end of the year.’ 


So much for the tree-spirit conceived as incorporate or Tree-spirit 
immanent in the tree. We have now to shew that the tree- ee 
spirit is often conceived and represented as detached from tree and 


the tree and clothed in human form, and even as embodied pata 
in living men or women. The evidence for this anthropo- form. 
morphic representation of the tree-spirit is largely to be 

found in the popular customs of European peasantry. These 

will be described presently, but before examining them we 

may notice an Esthonian folk-tale which illustrates the same 

train of thought very clearly. Once upon a time, so runs 

the tale, a young peasant was busy raking the hay in a 


dar aus Böhmen, p. 217; W. Mann- 


1 W. Hone, Every Day Book, ii. 597 
hardt, Baumkultus, p. 566. 


sg. Mr. G. W. Prothero tells me 


that about the year 1875 he saw a 
permanent May -pole decked with 
flowers on May Day on the road 
between Cambridge and St. Neot’s, 
not far from the turning to Caxton. 

2 See above, pp. 47 $7- 

3 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest-Kalen- 


4 A. Birlinger, Volksthimliches aus 
Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- 
1862), ii. 74 sg.3; W. Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, p. 566. 

6 Aristophanes, Plutus, 1054; W. 
Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feld- 
kulte, pp. 222 sg. 
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meadow, when on the rim of the horizon a heavy thunder- 
cloud loomed black and angry, warning him to make 
haste with his work before the storm should break. He 
finished in time, and was wending his way homeward, when 
under a tree he espied a stranger fast asleep. “He will be 
drenched to the skin,” thought the good-natured young 
fellow to himself, “if I allow him to sleep on.” So he 
stepped up to the sleeper and shaking him forcibly roused 
him from his slumber. The stranger started up, and at sight 
of the thunder-cloud, which now darkened the sky, he 
blenched, fumbled in his pockets, and finding nothing in 
them wherewith to reward the friendly swain, he said, “ This 
time I am your debtor. But the time will come when I 
shall be able to repay your kindness. Remember what I 
tell you. You will enlist. You will be parted from your 
friends for years, and one day a feeling of homesickness will 
come over you in a foreign land. Then look up, and you 
will see a crooked birch-tree a few steps from you. Go to 
it, knock thrice on the trunk, and ask, ‘Is the Crooked One 
at home?’ The rest will follow.” With these words the 
stranger hastened away and was out of sight in a moment. 
The peasant also went his way, and soon forgot all about 
the matter. Well, time went by and part of the stranger’s 
prophecy came true. For the peasant turned soldier and 
served in a cavalry regiment for years. One day, when he 
was quartered with his regiment in the north of Finland, it 
fell to his turn to tend the horses while his comrades were 
roistering in the tavern. Suddenly a great yearning for 
home, such as he had never known before, came over the 
lonely trooper ; tears started to his eyes, and dear visions of 
his native land crowded on his soul. Then he bethought 
him of the sleeping stranger in the wood, and the whole 
scene came back to him as fresh as if it had happened 
yesterday. He looked up, and there, strange to tell, he was 
aware of a crooked birch-tree right in front of him. More 
in jest than in earnest he went up to it and did as the 
stranger had bidden him. Hardly had the words, “Is the 
Crooked One at home?” passed his lips when the stranger 
himself stood before him and said, “I am glad you have 
come, I feared you had forgotten me. You wish to be at 
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home, do you not?” The trooper said yes, he did. Then 

the Crooked One cried into the tree, “Young folks, which 

of you is the fleetest?” A voice from the birch replied, 
“Father, I can run as fast as a moor-hen flies.” “Well, I 

need a fleeter messenger to-day.” A second voice answered, 

“I can run like the wind.” “I need a swifter envoy,” said 

the father. Then a third voice cried, “I can run like the 
thought of man.” “You are after my own heart. Fill a 

bag full of gold and take it with my friend and benefactor 

to his home.” Then he caught the soldier by the hat, crying, 

“The hat to the man,and the man to the house!” The 

same moment the soldier felt his hat fly from his head. 

When he looked about for it, lo! he was at home in the old 
familiar parlour wearing his old peasant clothes, and the 

great sack of money stood beside him. Yet on parade and 

at the roll-call he was never missed. When the man who 

told this story was asked, “ Who could the stranger be?” he 
answered, “ Who but a tree-elf?”! 

There is an instructive class of cases in which the tree- Tree-spirit 

spirit is represented simultaneously in vegetable form and in TePresented 


simultane- 
human form, which are set side by side as if for the express ously in 


purpose of explaining each other. In these cases the human Yeqable 
representative of the tree-spirit is sometimes a doll or puppet, form. 
sometimes a living person; but whether a puppet or a 
person, it is placed beside a tree or bough ; so that together 

the person or puppet, and the tree or bough, form a sort of 
bilingual inscription, the one being, so to speak, a translation 

of the other. Here, therefore, there is no room left for doubt 
that the spirit of the tree is actually represented in human 
form. Thus in Bohemia, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
young people throw a puppet called Death into the water ; 
then the girls go into the wood, cut down a young tree, and 
fasten to it a puppet dressed in white clothes to look like 

a woman; with this tree and puppet they go from house 

to house collecting gratuities and singing songs with the 


refrain :-— 


1 Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten the return of the trooper to his old 
aberglaubische Gebräuche, Weisen und home was, like that of the war-broken 
Gewohnheiten, pp. 112-114. Some veteran in Campbell’s poem, only a 
traits in this story seem to suggest that soldier’s dream. 
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“ We carry Death out of the village, 
We bring Summer into the village.” 1 


Here, as we shall see later on, the “Summer” is the spirit 
of vegetation returning or reviving in spring. In some 
parts of our own country children go about asking for pence 
with some small imitations of May-poles, and with a finely- 
dressed doll which they call the Lady of the May.? In 
these cases the tree and the puppet are obviously regarded 
as equivalent. 

At Thann, in Alsace, a girl called the Little May Rose, 
dressed in white, carries a small May-tree, which is gay with 
garlands and ribbons. Her companions collect gifts from 
door to door, singing a song :— 

“ Little May Rose turn round three times, 
Let us look at you round and round ! 
Rose of the May, come to the greenwood away, 


We will be merry all. 
So we go from the May to the roses.” 


In the course of the song a wish is expressed that those 
who give nothing may lose their fowls by the marten, that 
their vine may bear no clusters, their tree no nuts, their field 
no corn; the produce of the year is supposed to depend on 
the gifts offered to these May singers’ Here and in the 
cases mentioned above, where children go about with green 
boughs or garlands on May Day singing and collecting money, 
the meaning is that with the spirit of vegetation they bring 
plenty and good luck to the house, and they expect to be 
paid for the service. In Russian Lithuania, on the first of 
May, they used to set up a green tree before the village. 
Then the rustic swains chose the prettiest girl, crowned 
her, swathed her in birch branches and set her beside the 
May-tree, where they danced, sang, and shouted “O May! 
O May!”* In Brie (Isle de France) a May-tree is set up 
in the midst of the village; its top is crowned with flowers ; 
lower down it is twined with leaves and twigs, still lower 
with huge green branches. The girls dance round it, and 


1 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest-Kalen- scribed above, p. 62. 
dar aus Böhmen, pp. 86 sgqg.; W. Mann- è W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
hardt, Baumkultus, p. 156. 312. 

2 R. Chambers, Book of Days, i. 573. 4 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p 
Compare the Cambridge custom, de- 313. 
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at the same time a lad wrapt in leaves and called Father The 
May is led about.’ In the small towns of the Franken Wald “#7: 
mountains in Northern Bavaria, on the second of May, a 
Walber tree is erected before a tavern, and a man dances 
round it, enveloped in straw from head to foot in such a 

way that the ears of corn unite above his head to form a 
crown. He is called the Walber, and used to be led in 
procession through the streets, which were adorned with 
sprigs of birch. 

Amongst the Slavs of Carinthia, on St. George’s Day Green 
(the twenty-third of April), the young people deck with flowers pete 
and garlands a tree which has been felled on the eve of the 
festival. The tree is then carried in procession, accompanied 
with music and joyful acclamations, the chief figure in the pro- 
cession being the Green George, a young fellow clad from head 
to foot in green birch branches, At the close of the ceremonies 
the Green George, that is an effigy of him, is thrown into 
the water. It is the aim of the lad who acts Green George 
to step out of his leafy envelope and substitute the effigy so 
adroitly that no one shall perceive the change. In many 
places, however, the lad himself who plays the part of Green 
George is ducked in a river or pond, with the express 
intention of thus ensuring rain to make the fields and 
meadows green in summer. In some places the cattle are 
crowned and driven from their stalls to the accompaniment 


of a song :—- 
“ Green George we bring, 
Green George we accompany, 
May he feed our herds well, 
Tf not, to the water with him.” 3 


Here we see that the same powers of making rain and 
fostering the cattle, which are ascribed to the tree-spirit 
regarded as incorporate in the tree, are also attributed to the 
tree-spirit represented by a living man. 

Among the gypsies of Transylvania and Roumania the 


1 Ibid. p. 314. another form of the better known Wal- 
2 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde purgis. The second of May is called 
des Königreichs Bayern, iii. 357; W. Walburgis Day, at least in this part of 
Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 312 sg. Bavaria. 
The word Waller probably comes from 3 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 
Walburgis, which is doubtless only 313 sg. 
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festival of Green George is the chief celebration of spring. 
Some of them keep it on Easter Monday, others on St. 
George’s Day (the twenty-third of April). On the eve of 
the festival a young willow tree is cut down, adorned with 
garlands and leaves, and set up in the ground. Women with 
child place one of their garments under the tree, and leave 
it there over night; if next morning they find a leaf of the 
tree lying on the garment, they know that their delivery will 
be easy. Sick and old people go to the tree in the evening, 
spit on it thrice, and say, “ You will soon die, but let us live.” 
Next morning the gypsies gather about the willow. The chief 
figure of the festival is Green George, a lad who is concealed 
from top to toe in green leaves and blossoms. He throws a 
few handfuls of grass to the beasts of the tribe, in order that 
they may have no lack of fodder throughout the year. Then 
he takes three iron nails, which have lain for three days and 
nights in water, and knocks them into the willow; after 
which he pulls them out and flings them into a running 
stream to propitiate the water-spirits. Finally, a pretence is 
made of throwing Green George into the water, but in fact 
it is only a puppet made of branches and leaves which is 
ducked in the stream.’ In this version of the custom the 
powers of granting an easy delivery to women and of com- 
municating vital energy to the sick and old are clearly 
ascribed to the willow; while Green George, the human 
double of the tree, bestows food on the cattle, and further 
ensures the favour of the water-spirits by putting them in 
indirect communication with the tree. 

An example of the double representation of the spirit 
of vegetation by a tree and a living man is reported from 
Bengal. The Oraons have a festival in spring while the 
sal-trees are in blossom, because they think that at this time 
the marriage of earth is celebrated and the sál flowers are 
necessary for the ceremony. On an appointed day the 
villagers go with their priest to the Sarna, the sacred grove, 
a remnant of the old sal forest in which a goddess Sarna 
Burhi, or woman of the grove, is supposed to dwell. She is 
thought to have great influence on the rain; and the priest 


1 H. von Wlislocki, Volksglaube und religiöser Brauch der Zigeuner (Münster 
4. W., 1891), pp. 148 sg. 
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arriving with his party at the grove sacrifices to her five 

fowls, of which a morsel is given to each person present. 

Then they gather the sál flowers and return laden with them 

to the village. Next day the priest visits every house, 

carrying the flowers in a wide open basket. The women of 

each house bring out water to wash his feet as he approaches, 

and kneeling make him an obeisance. Then he dances with 

them and places some of the sál flowers over the door of 

the house and in the women’s hair. No sooner is this done 

than the women empty their water-jugs over him, drenching 

him to the skin. A feast follows, and the young people, 

with sál flowers in their hair, dance all night on the village 

green? Here, the equivalence of the flower-bearing priest to 

the goddess of the flowering tree comes out plainly. For 

she is supposed to influence the rain, and the drenching of 

the priest with water is, doubtless, like the ducking of the 

Green George in Carinthia and elsewhere, a rain-charm. 

Thus the priest, as if he were the tree goddess herself, goes 

from door to door dispensing rain and bestowing fruitfulness 

on each house, but especially on the women. In some parts Double 

of India the harvest-goddess Gauri, the wife of Siva, is repre- Wor sre 

sented both by an unmarried girl and by a bundle of the harvest- 

wild flowering balsam plant touch-me-not (Impatiens sp.), Cee 

which is tied up in a mummy-like figure with a woman’s bundle of 
> plants and 

mask, dress, and ornaments. Before being removed from the an un- 

soil to represent the goddess the plants are worshipped. aria 

The girl is also worshipped. Then the bundle of plants 

is carried and the girl who personates the goddess walks 

through the rooms of the house, while the supposed footprints 

of Gauri herself are imprinted on the floor with red paste. 

On entering each room the human representative of Gauri is 

asked, “ Gauri, Gauri, whither have you come and what do 

you see?” and the girl makes appropriate replies. Then 

she is given a mouthful of sweets and the mistress of the 

house says, “Come with golden feet and stay for ever.” The 

plant-formed effigy of Gauri is afterwards worshipped as the 

goddess herself and receives offerings of rice-cakes and pan- 

cakes. On the third day it is thrown into a river or tank ; 

then a handful of pebbles or sand is brought home from the 


1 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 261. 
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spot and thrown all over the house and the trees to bring 
good luck to the house and to protect the trees from vermin. 
A remarkable feature of the ceremonies is that the goddess 
Gauri is supposed to be secretly followed by her husband 
Siva, who remains hidden under the fold of her garment and 
is represented by a 407d, covered by a coco-nut and filled with 
rice, which is carefully measured. After the image of Gauri 
has been thrown into the river or tank, the rice in the ¿zá 
representing Siva is carefully measured again, in order to see 
whether the quantity has increased or decreased, and accord- 
ing to the result an abundant or a scanty harvest is prog- 
nosticated.1 Hence it appears that the whole ritual aims at 
ensuring a plentiful crop of rice. In this case the spirit of 
vegetation thus represented in duplicate by a living girl and 
the effigy of a woman is a harvest goddess, not a tree-spirit, 
but the principle is the same. 

Without citing more examples to the same effect, we 
may sum up the results of the preceding pages in the 
words of Mannhardt: “The customs quoted suffice to 
establish with certainty the conclusion that in these spring 
processions the spirit of vegetation is often represented both 
by the May-tree and in addition by a man dressed in green 
leaves or flowers or by a girl similarly adorned. It is the 
same spirit which animates the tree and is active in the 
inferior plants and which we have recognised in the May- 
tree and the Harvest-May. Quite consistently the spirit is 
also supposed to manifest his presence in the first flower 
of spring and reveals himself both in a girl representing 
a May-rose, and also, as giver of harvest, in the person of 
the Walber. The procession with this representative of the 
divinity was supposed to produce the same beneficial effects 
on the fowls, the fruit-trees, and the crops as the presence 
of the deity himself. In other words, the mummer was 
regarded not as an image but as an actual representative 
of the spirit of vegetation ; hence the wish expressed by the 
attendants on the May-rose and the May-tree that those who 
refuse them gifts of eggs, bacon, and so forth, may have no 
share in the blessings which it is in the power of the itinerant 


1 B. A. Gupte, “Harvest Festivals in honour = Gauri and Ganesh,” Zndian 
Antiquary, xxxv. (1906) p. 61, : 
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spirit to bestow. We may conclude that these begging pro- 
cessions with May-trees or May-boughs from door to door 
(‘bringing the May or the summer’) had everywhere origin- 
ally a serious and, so to speak, sacramental significance ; 
people really believed that the god of growth was present 
unseen in the bough ; by the procession he was brought to 
each house to bestow his blessing. The names May, Father 
May, May Lady, Queen of the May, by which the anthropo- 
morphic spirit of vegetation is often denoted, shew that the 
idea of the spirit of vegetation is blent with a personifica- 
tion of the season at which his powers are most strikingly 
manifested.” 

Thus far we have seen that the tree-spirit or the spirit Tree-spirit 
of vegetation in general is represented either in vegetable don tele 
form alone, as by a tree, bough, or flower; or in vegetable represented 
and human form simultaneously, as by a tree, bough, or ph con 
flower in combination with a puppet or a living person. It 
remains to shew that the representation of him by a tree, 
bough, or flower is sometimes entirely dropped, while the 
representation of him by a living person remains. In this 
case the representative character of the person is generally 
marked by dressing him or her in leaves or flowers ; some- 
times too it is indicated by the name he or she bears. 

Thus in some parts of Russia on St. George’s Day (the Green 
twenty-third of April) a youth is dressed out, like our Jack- ele 2 
in-the-Green, with leaves and flowers. The Slovenes call 
him the Green George. Holding a lighted torch in one 
hand and a pie in the other, he goes out to the corn-fields, 
followed by girls singing appropriate songs, A circle of 
brushwood is then lighted, in the middle of which is set the 
pie. All who take part in the ceremony then sit down 
around the fire and divide the pie among them? In this 
custom the Green George dressed in leaves and flowers is 
plainly identical with the similarly disguised Green George 
who is associated with a tree in the Carinthian, Transylvanian, 
and Roumanian customs observed on the same day. Again, 
we saw that in Russia at Whitsuntide a birch-tree is dressed 


1 W, Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. tales, p. 345. As to Green George 
315 sg. see above, pp. 75 $9. 
2 W. R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk- 
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in woman’s clothes and set up in the house. Clearly 
equivalent to this is the custom observed on Whit-Monday 
by Russian girls in the district of Pinsk. They choose the 
prettiest of their number, envelop her in a mass of foliage 
taken from the birch-trees and maples, and carry her about 
through the village. In a district of Little Russia they take 
round a “poplar,” represented by a girl wearing bright 
flowers in her hair? At Whitsuntide in Holland poor 
women used to go about begging with a little girl called 
Whitsuntide Flower (Pinzterbloem, perhaps a kind of iris); 
she was decked with flowers and sat in a waggon. In North 
Brabant she wears the flowers from which she takes her 
name and a song is sung :— 


“ Whitsuntide Flower, 
Turn yourself once round” *? 


All over Provence on the first of May pretty little girls 
are dressed in white, decked with crowns and wreaths of 
roses, and set on seats or platforms strewn with flowers 
in the streets, while their companions go about begging 
coppers for the Mayos or Mayes, as they are called, from the 
passers-by.” In some parts of the Ardennes on May Day 
a small girl, clad in white and wearing a chaplet of flowers 
on her head, used to go from house to house with her play- 
mates, collecting contributions and singing that it was May, 
the month of May, the pretty month of May, that the wheat 
was tall, the hawthorn in bloom, and the lark carolling in 
the sky.‘ 

In Ruhla (Thiiringen) as soon as the trees begin to grow 
green in spring, the children assemble on a Sunday and go 
out into the woods, where they choose one of their play- 
mates to be the Little Leaf Man. They break branches 
from the trees and twine them about the child till only his 


1 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the 
Russian People, p. 234. 


2 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
318; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 
ii. 657. 

3 A, de Nore, Coutumes, mythes et 
traditions des provinces de France, 
pp. 17 sg. ; Bérenger-Féraud, Aémini- 


scences populaires de la Provence, pp.1 sq. 

4 A. Meyrac, Traditions, coutumes, 
Ugendes et contes des Ardennes (Charle- 
ville, 1890), pp. 79-82. The girl was 
called the Trimouzette. A custom of 
the same general character was practised 
down to recent times in the Jura 
(Bérenger-Féraud, Réminiscences popu. 
laires de la Provence, p. 18). 
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shoes peep out from the leafy mantle. Holes are made in 
it for him to see through, and two of the children lead the 
Little Leaf Man that he may not stumble or fall. Singing 
and dancing they take him from house to house, asking for 
gifts of food such as eggs, cream, sausages, and cakes. 
Lastly, they sprinkle the Leaf Man with water and feast on 
the food they have collected! At Réllshausen on the Leaf-clad 
Schwalm, in Hesse, when afternoon service is over on Whit- ot Whi, 
sunday, the schoolboys and schoolgirls go out into the suntide. 
wood and there clothe a boy from head to foot in leaves so 
that nobody would know him. He is called the Little 
Whitsuntide Man. A procession is then formed. Two 
boys lead their leaf-clad playfellow ; two others precede him 
with a basket ; and two girls with another basket bring up 
the rear. Thus they go from house to house singing 
hymns or popular songs and collecting eggs and cakes in 
the baskets. When they have feasted on these, they strip 
their comrade of his verdant envelope on an open place in 
front of the village? In some parts of Rhenish Bavaria at 
Whitsuntide a boy or lad is swathed in the yellow blossom 
of the broom, the dark green twigs of the firs, and other 
foliage. Thus attired he is known as the Quack and goes 
from door to door, whirling about in the dance, while an 
appropriate song is chanted and his companions levy 
contributions.’ In the Fricktal, Switzerland, at Whitsuntide 
boys go out into a wood and swathe one of their number in 
leafy boughs. He is called the Whitsuntide-lout (Pfingst- 
limmel), and being mounted on horseback with a green 
branch in his hand he is led back into the village. At the 
village-well a halt is called and the leaf-clad lout is dis- 
mounted and ducked in the trough. Thereby he acquires 
the right of sprinkling water on everybody, and he exercises 
the right specially on girls and street urchins. The urchins 


1 F, A. Reimann, Deutsche Volks- 
feste im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Wei- 
mar, 1839), pp- 1595.3; W. Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, p. 320; A. Witzschel, 
Sagen, Sitten und Gebräuche aus Thür- 
ingen, p. 211. 


2 W, Kolbe, Hessische Volks-Sitten 
und Gebräuche im Lichte der heid- 


nischen Vorzeit (Marburg, 1888), p. 70. 

3 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
des Königreichs Bayern, iv. 2, pp. 359 
sq. Similarly in the Département de 
PAin (France) on the first of May eight 
or ten boys unite, clothe one of their 
number in leaves, and go from house 
to house begging (W. Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, p. 318). 
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march before him in bands begging him to give them a 
Whitsuntide wetting.’ 

In England the best-known example of these leaf-clad 
mummers is the Jack-in-the-Green, a chimney-sweeper who 
walks encased in a pyramidal framework of wickerwork, 
which is covered with holly and ivy, and surmounted by a 
crown of flowers and ribbons. Thus arrayed he dances on 
May Day at the head of a troop of chimney-sweeps, who 
collect pence.? The ceremony was witnessed at Cheltenham 
on the second of May 1892, by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, who 
has described in detail the costume of the performers. They 
were all chimney-sweeps of the town. Jack-in-the-Green or 
the Bush-carrier was enclosed in a wooden framework on 
which leaves were fastened so as to make a thick cone about 
six feet high, topped with a crown, which consisted of two 
wooden hoops placed crosswise and covered with flowers. 
The leafy envelope was unbroken except for a single open- 
ing through which peered the face of the mummer. From 
time to time in their progress through the streets the per- 
formers halted, and three of them, dressed in red, blue, 
and yellow respectively, tripped lightly round the leaf- 
covered man to the inspiring strains of a fiddle and a tin 
whistle on which two of their comrades with blackened faces 
discoursed sweet music. The leader of the procession was a 
clown fantastically clad in a long white pinafore or blouse 
with coloured fringes and frills, and wearing on his head a 
beaver hat of the familiar pattern, the crown of which hung 
loose and was adorned with ribbons and a bird or a bundle 
of feathers. Large black rings surrounded his eyes, and a 
red dab over mouth and chin lent a pleasing variety to his 
countenance. He contributed to the public hilarity by 
flapping the yellow fringe of his blouse with quaint gestures 
and occasionally fanning himself languidly. His efforts 
were seconded by another performer, who wore a red fool’s 
cap, all stuck with flowers, and a white pinafore enriched 
with black human figures in front and a black gridiron-like 
pattern, crossed diagonally by a red bar, at the back. Two 


1 E. Hoffmann-Krayer, “ Fruchtbar- 2 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
keitsriten im schweizerischen Volks- 322; W. Hone, Zvery-Day Book, i. 
brauch,” Schweizerisches Archiv für 583 sqg.; T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
Volkskunde, xi. (1907) p. 252. British Popular Customs, pp. 230 sg. 
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boys in white pinafores, with similar figures, or stars, on the 
breast, and a fish on the back, completed the company. 
Formerly there used to be a man in woman’s clothes, who 
personated the clown’s wife.' In some parts also of France 
a young fellow is encased in a wicker framework covered 
with leaves and is led about. In Frickthal, in the Swiss 
canton of Aargau, a similar frame of basketwork is called 
the Whitsuntide Basket. As soon as the trees begin to bud, The Whit 
a spot is chosen in the wood, and here the village lads make mt? 
the frame with all secrecy, lest others should forestall them. Switzer- 
Leafy branches are twined round two hoops, one of which cs 
rests on the shoulders of the wearer, the other encircles his 
calves ; holes are made for his eyes and mouth; and a large 
nosegay crowns the whole. In this guise he appears suddenly 
in the village at the hour of vespers, preceded by three boys 
blowing on horns made of willow bark. The great object 
of his supporters is to set up the Whitsuntide Basket on 
the village well, and to keep it and him there, despite the 
efforts of the lads from neighbouring villages, who seek to 
carry off the Whitsuntide Basket and set it up on their own 
well? In the neighbourhood of Ertingen (Wiirtemberg) a 
masker of the same sort, known as the Lazy Man (Latzmann), The Lazy 
goes about the village on Midsummer Day; he is hidden Manin 
under a great pyramidal or conical frame of wickerwork, berg. 
ten or twelve feet high, which is completely covered with 
sprigs of fir. He has a bell which he rings as he goes, and 
he is attended by a suite of persons dressed up in character 
—a footman, a colonel, a butcher, an angel, the devil, the 
doctor,and soon. They march in Indian file and halt before 
every house, where each of them speaks in character, except 
the Lazy Man, who says nothing. With what they get by 
begging from door to door they hold a feast.‘ 

In the class of cases of which the foregoing are specimens 
it is obvious that the leaf-clad person who is led about is 


1 W. H. D. Rouse, ‘* May-Day in 8 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
Cheltenham,” Folk-lore, iv. (1893) 323; H. Herzog, Schweizerische Volks- 
pp. 50-53. On May Day 1891 I saw feste, Sitten und Gebräuche (Aarau, 
a Jack-in-the-Green in the streets of 1884), pp. 248 sg. 

Cambridge. 4 A. Birlinger, Volksthimliches aus 

2 W, Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. Schwaben, ii. 114 sg.; W. Mannhardt, 
323 Baumkulius, p. 325. 
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equivalent to the May-tree, May-bough, or May-doll, which is 
carried from house to house by children begging. Both are 
representatives of the beneficent spirit of vegetation, whose 
visit to the house is recompensed by a present of money or 
food. 

Often the leaf-clad person who represents the spirit of 
vegetation is known as the king or the queen; thus, for 
example, he or she is called the May King, Whitsuntide 
King, Queen of May, and so on. These titles, as Mann- 
hardt observes, imply that the spirit incorporate in vegeta- 
tion is a ruler, whose creative power extends far and wide. 

In a village near Salzwedel a May-tree is set up at 
Whitsuntide and the boys race to it; he who reaches it first 
is king ; a garland of flowers is put round his neck and in 
his hand he carries a May-bush, with which, as the pro- 
cession moves along, he sweeps away the dew. At each 
house they sing a song, wishing the inmates good luck, 
referring to the “black cow in the stall milking white milk, 
black hen on the nest laying white eggs,” and begging a gift 
of eggs, bacon, and so on? At the village of Ellgoth in 
Silesia a ceremony called the King’s Race is observed at 
Whitsuntide. A pole with a cloth tied to it is set up in a 
meadow, and the young men ride past it on horseback, each 
trying to snatch away the cloth as he gallops by. The one 
who succeeds in carrying it off and dipping it in the neigh- 
bouring Oder is proclaimed King.’ Here the pole is clearly 
a substitute for a May-tree. In some villages of Brunswick 
at Whitsuntide a May King is completely enveloped in a May- 
bush. In some parts of Thiiringen also they have a May 
King at Whitsuntide, but he is dressed up rather differently. 
A frame of wood is made in which a man can stand; it is 
completely covered with birch boughs and is surmounted 
by a crown of birch and flowers, in which a bell is fastened. 
This frame is placed in the wood and the May King gets 
into it. The rest go out and look for him, and when they 
have found him they lead him back into the village to the 
magistrate, the clergyman, and others, who have to guess 


1 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. p. 380. 
314 sg. 3 F, Tetzner, “ Die Tschechen und 
2? A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, Nord- Mährer in Schlesien,” Globus, lxviii 
deutsche Sagen, Märchen und Gebräuche, (1900) p. 340. 
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who is in the verdurous frame. If they guess wrong, the The May 
May King rings his bell by shaking his head, and a forfeit ‘#® 
of beer or the like must be paid by the unsuccessful guesser.? 

At Wahrstedt in Brunswick the boys at Whitsuntide choose 

by lot a king and a high-steward ( fiistje-mezer), The latter 

is completely concealed in a May-bush, wears a wooden 
crown wreathed with flowers, and carries a wooden sword. 
The king, on the other hand, is only distinguished by a 
nosegay in his cap, and a reed, with a red ribbon tied to it, 

in his hand. They beg for eggs from house to house, 
threatening that, where none are given, none will be laid 

by the hens throughout the year. In this custom the high- 
steward appears, for some reason, to have usurped the 
insignia of the king? At Hildesheim, in Hanover, five or 

six young fellows go about on the afternoon of Whit- 
Monday cracking long whips in measured time and collecting 
eggs from the houses. The chief person of the band is the 
Leaf King, a lad swathed so completely in birchen twigs The Leaf 
that nothing of him can be seen but his feet. A huge head- Kine 
dress of birchen twigs adds to his apparent stature. In his 
hand he carries a long crook, with which he tries to catch 
stray dogs and children. In some parts of Bohemia on 
Whit-Monday the young fellows disguise themselves in tall 
caps of birch bark adorned with flowers. One of them is 
dressed as a king and dragged on a sledge to the village 
green, and if on the way they pass a pool the sledge is 
always overturned into it. Arrived at the green they gather 
round the king ; the crier jumps on a stone or climbs up 

a tree and recites lampoons about each house and its 
inmates. Afterwards the disguises of bark are stripped 

off and they go about the village in holiday attire, carrying 

a May-tree and begging. Cakes, eggs, and corn are some- 
times given them.* At Grossvargula, near Langensalza, in 

the eighteenth century a Grass King used to be led about The Grass 
in procession at Whitsuntide. He was encased in a pyramid a 


1 A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, of. cit.  Schwanke und Gebräuche aus Stadt 
pp- 383 sg.; W. Mannhardt, Baum- und Stift Hildesheim, Zweite Auflage 
kulius, p. 342. (Hildesheim, 1889), pp. 180 sg. 

2 R. Andree, Braunschweiger Volks- 4 Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, Fest-Kalen- 
kunde (Brunswick, 1896), pp. 249 sg. dar aus Böhmen, pp. 260 sg.; W. 

3 K. Seifart, Sagen, Märchen, Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 342 sq. 
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of poplar branches, the top of which was adorned with a 
royal crown of branches and flowers. He rode on horseback 
with the leafy pyramid over him, so that its lower end 
touched the ground, and an opening was left in it only for 
his face. Surrounded by a cavalcade of young fellows, he 
rode in procession to the town hall, the parsonage, and so on, 
where they all got a drink of beer. Then under the seven 
lindens of the neighbouring Sommerberg, the Grass King 
was stripped of his green casing ; the crown was handed to 
the Mayor, and the branches were stuck in the flax fields in 
order to make the flax grow tall! In this last trait the 
fertilising influence ascribed to the representative of the tree- 
spirit comes out clearly. In the neighbourhood of Pilsen 
(Bohemia) a conical hut of green branches, without any door, 
is erected at Whitsuntide in the midst of the village. To 
this hut rides a troop of village lads with a king at their 
head. He wears a sword at his side and a sugar-loaf hat of 
rushes on his head. In his train are a judge, a crier, anda 
personage called the Frog-flayer or Hangman. This last is 
a sort of ragged merryandrew, wearing a rusty old sword and 
bestriding a sorry hack. On reaching the hut the crier 
dismounts and goes round it looking for a door. Finding 
none, he says, “Ah, this is perhaps an enchanted castle; 
the witches creep through the leaves and need no door.” 
At last he draws his sword and hews his way into the hut, 
where there is a chair, on which he seats himself and pro- 
ceeds to criticise in rhyme the girls, farmers, and farm- 
servants of the neighbourhood. When this is over, the 
Frog-flayer steps forward and, after exhibiting a cage with 
frogs in it, sets up a gallows on which he hangs the frogs in 
a row? In the neighbourhood of Plas the ceremony differs 
in some points. The king and his soldiers are completely 
clad in bark, adorned with flowers and ribbons; they all 
carry swords and ride horses, which are gay with green 
branches and flowers. While the village dames and girls 
are being criticised at the arbour, a frog is secretly pinched 
and poked by the crier till it quacks. Sentence of death is 


1 F, A. Reimann, Deutsche Volks- und Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 
feste im neunzehnien Jahrhundert, pp. 1878), p. 203. 
157-159; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 2 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest- Kalen 
PP: 347 sg. ; A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten dar aus Böhmen, pp. 253 sgg. 
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passed on the frog by the king; the hangman beheads it 
and flings the bleeding body among the spectators. Lastly, 
the king is driven from the hut and pursued by the soldiers. 
The pinching and beheading of the frog are doubtless, as 
Mannhardt observes,? a rain-charm. We have seen that 
some Indians of the Orinoco beat frogs for the express 
purpose of producing rain, and that killing a frog is a 
European rain-charm? 

Often the spirit of vegetation in spring is represented May- 
by a queen instead of a king. In the neighbourhood of Ques a 
Libchowic (Bohemia), on the fourth Sunday in Lent, girls suntide 
dressed in white and wearing the first spring flowers, as ae 
violets and daisies, in their hair, lead about the village a girl 
who is called the Queen and is crowned with flowers. During 
the procession, which is conducted with great solemnity, 
none of the girls may stand still, but must keep whirling 
round continually and singing. In every house the Queen 
announces the arrival of spring and wishes the inmates good 
luck and blessings, for which she receives presents. In 
German Hungary the girls choose the prettiest girl to be 
their Whitsuntide Queen, fasten a towering wreath on her 
brow, and carry her singing through the streets, At every 
house they stop, sing old ballads, and receive presents In 
the south-east of Ireland on May Day the prettiest girl used 
to be chosen Queen of the district for twelve months. She 
was crowned with wild flowers; feasting, dancing, and rustic 
sports followed, and were closed by a grand procession in 
the evening. During her year of office she presided over 
rural gatherings of young people at dances and merry- 
makings. If she married before next May Day, her 
authority was at an end, but her successor was not elected 
till that day came round. The May Queen is common in 
France’ and familiar in England. Thus at the adjoining 


1 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest-Kalen- 343 sg. 


dar aus Böhmen, p. 262; W. Mann- 6 T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British 
hardt, Baumkultus, pp. 353 59. Popular Customs, pp. 270 sq. 
2 Baumkultus, p. 355. T W. Mannhardt, Baumékultus, pp. 
3 Above, vol. i. pp. 292, 293. 344 597.3 E. Cortet, Fĉtes religieuses, ppe 


4 Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, Fest-Kalen- 160sgg.; D. Monnier, Traditions popu- 
dar aus Böhmen, p. 93; W. Mann- J/atrescompardes, pp. 282 sgg.; Bérenger- 
hardt, Baumkultus, p. 344. Féraud, Réminiscences populaires de la 

5 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. Provence, pp. 17 sg.3 Ch. Beauquier, 
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villages of Cherrington and Stourton in south Warwickshire, 
the Queen of May is still represented on May Day by a 
small girl dressed in white and wearing a wreath of flowers 
on her head. An older girl wheels the Queen in what is 
called a mail-cart, that is, a child’s perambulator on two 
wheels. Another girl carries a money-box. Four boys bear 
the May-pole, a conical framework formed of a high tripod 
with a central shaft. The whole structure is encased in a 
series of five hoops, which rise one above the other, diminish- 
ing in size from bottom to top with the tapering of the cone. 
The hoops, as well as the tripod and the central shaft, are 
all covered with whatever flowers happen to be in bloom, 
such as marsh-marigolds, primroses, or blue-bells. To the 
top of the central shaft is fastened a bunch of the flower 
called crown-imperial, if it is in season, The lowest hoop is 
crossed by two bars at right angles to each other, and the - 
projecting ends of the bars serve as handles, by which the 
four boys carry the May-pole. Each of the bearers has a 
garland of flowers slung over his shoulder. Thus the children 
go from house to house, singing their songs and receiving 
money, which goes to provide a treat for them in the after- 
noon. 

Again the spirit of vegetation is sometimes represented 
by a king and queen, a lord and lady, or a bridegroom 
and bride. Here again the parallelism holds between the 
anthropomorphic and the vegetable representation of the 
tree-spirit, for we have seen above that trees are sometimes 
married to each other. At Halford in south Warwick- 
shire the children go from house to house on May Day, 
walking two and two in procession and headed by a King 
and Queen. Two boys carrya May-pole some six or seven 
feet high, which is covered with flowers and greenery. 
Fastened to it near the top are two cross-bars at right angles 
to each other. These are also decked with flowers, and from 


Les Mois en Franche-Comté (Paris, herself has spent much of her life there. 


1900), pp. 65-69. In Franche-Comté 
she seems to be generally known as 
Pépousée, ** the spouse.” 

1 From information given me by 
Mabel Bailey, in the service of Miss A. 
Wyse of Halford. My informant’s 
father is a native of Stourton, and she 


I conjecture that the conical flower- 
bedecked structure may once have been 
borne by a mummer concealed within 
it. Compare the customs described 
above, pp. 82 sg. 


2 Above, pp. 24 sg. 
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the ends of the bars hang hoops similarly adorned. At the 
houses the children sing May songs and receive money, 
which is used to provide tea for them at the school- 
house in the afternoon! In a Bohemian village near 
Königgrätz on Whit-Monday the children play the king’s 
game, at which a king and queen march about under a 
canopy, the queen wearing a garland, and the youngest girl 
carrying two wreaths on a plate behind them. They are 
attended by boys and girls called groomsmen and brides- 
maids, and they go from house to house collecting gifts? 
A regular feature in the popular celebration of Whitsuntide 
in Silesia used to be, and to some extent still is, the contest 
for the kingship. This contest took various forms, but the 
mark or goal was generally the May-tree or May-pole. 
Sometimes the youth who succeeded in climbing the smooth 
pole and bringing down the prize was proclaimed the Whit- 
suntide King and his sweetheart the Whitsuntide Bride. 
Afterwards the king, carrying the May-bush, repaired with 
the rest of the company to the ale-house, where a dance and 
a feast ended the merry-making. Often the young farmers 
and labourers raced on horseback to the May-pole, which 
was adorned with flowers, ribbons, and a crown. He who 
first reached the pole was the Whitsuntide King, and the 
rest had to obey his orders for that day. The worst rider 
became the clown. At the May-tree all dismounted and 
hoisted the king on their shoulders. He nimbly swarmed 
up the pole and brought down the May-bush and the crown, 
which had been fastened to the top. Meantime the clown 
hurried to the ale-house and proceeded to bolt thirty rolls of 
bread and to swig four quart bottles of brandy with the utmost 
possible despatch. He was followed by the king, who bore the 
May-bush and crown at the head of the company. If on their 
arrival the clown had already disposed of the rolls and the 
brandy, and greeted the king with a speech and a glass of beer, 
his score was paid by the king; otherwise he had to settle it 
himself. After church time the stately procession wound 
through the village. At the head of it rode the king, decked 


1 From information given me by dar aus Böhmen, pp. 265 sg.; W 
Miss A. Wyse of Halford. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 422. 
2 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest- Kalen- 
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with flowers and carrying the May-bush. Next came the 
clown with his clothes turned inside out, a great flaxen beard 
on his chin, and the Whitsuntide crown on his head. Two 
riders disguised as guards followed. The procession drew 
up before every farmyard ; the two guards dismounted, shut 
the clown into the house, and claimed a contribution from 
the housewife to buy soap with which to wash the clown’s 
beard. Custom allowed them to carry off any victuals which 
were not under lock and key. Last of all they came to the 
house in which the king’s sweetheart lived. She was greeted 
as Whitsuntide Queen and received suitable presents—to 
wit, a many-coloured sash, a cloth, and an apron. The king 
got as a prize, a vest, a neckcloth, and so forth, and had the 
right of setting up the May-bush or Whitsuntide-tree before 
his master’s yard, where it remained as an honourable token 
till the same day next year. Finally the procession took 
its way to the tavern, where the king and queen opened 
the dance. Sometimes the Whitsuntide King and Queen 
succeeded to office in a different way. A man of straw, as 
large as life and crowned with a red cap, was conveyed in a 
cart, between two men armed and disguised as guards, toa 
place where a mock court was waiting to try him. A great 
crowd followed the cart. After a formal trial the straw man 
was condemned to death and fastened to a stake on the 
execution ground. The young men with bandaged eyes 
tried to stab him with a spear. He who succeeded became 
king and his sweetheart queen. The straw man was known 
as the Goliath! Near Grenoble, in France, a king and 
queen are chosen on the first of May and are set on a 
throne for all to see? At Headington, near Oxford, children 
used to carry garlands from door to door on May Day. 
Each garland was borne by two girls, and they were followed 
by a lord and lady—a boy and girl linked together by a 
white handkerchief, of which each held an end, and dressed 
with ribbons, sashes, and flowers, At each door they sang 
a verse :— 


1 P. Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und comparées (Paris, 1854), p. 304; E 
Volksglaube in Schlesien, i, (Leipsic, Cortet, Fêtes religieuses, p. 1613 W. 
1903) pp. 125-129. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 423. 

2 D. Monnier, Traditions populaires 
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“ Gentlemen and ladies, 
We wish you happy Mays 
We come to shew you a garland, 
Because it is May-day.” 


On receiving money the lord put his arm about his 
lady’s waist and kissed her.’ At Fleuriers in Switzerland 
on the seventh of May 1843 a May-bridegroom (Époux de 
Maz) and his bride were escorted in a procession of over two 
hundred children, some of whom carried green branches of 
beech. A number of May Fools were entrusted with the 
delicate duty of going round with the hat. The proceeds of 
their tact and industry furnished a banquet in the evening, and 
the day ended with a children’s ball? In some Saxon villages 
at Whitsuntide a lad and a lass used to disguise themselves and 
hide in the bushes or high grass outside the village. Then 
the whole village went out with music “to seek the bridal 
pair.” When they found the couple they all gathered round 
them, the music struck up, and the bridal pair was led 
merrily to the village. In the evening they danced. In 
some places the bridal pair was called the prince and the 
princess.’ 

In a parish of Denmark it used to be the custom at Whitsun- 
Whitsuntide to dress up a little girl as the Whitsun-bride pa a 
( pinse-bruden) and a little boy as her groom. She was Bride in 
decked in all the finery of a grown-up bride, and wore a Penmak 
crown of the freshest flowers of spring on her head. Her 
groom was as gay as flowers, ribbons, and knots could make 
him. The other children adorned themselves as best they 
could with the yellow flowers of the trollius and caltha. 

Then they went in great state from farmhouse to farmhouse, 
two little girls walking at the head of the procession as 
bridesmaids, and six or eight outriders galloping ahead 
on hobby-horses to announce their coming. Contributions 


brauch,” Schweizerisches Archiv fir 


1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, i. 
233 sg.; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 
p. 424. We have seen (p. 62) that 
a custom of the same sort used to be 
observed at Bampton-in-the-Bush in 
Oxfordshire. 


3 E. Hoffmann-Krayer, ‘‘Fruchtbar- 
keitsriten im schweizerischen Volks- 


Volkskunde, xi. (1907) pp. 257 sg. 

3 E. Sommer, Sagen, Märchen und 
Gebräuche aus Sachsen und Thiirin- 
gen (Halle, 1843), pp. 151 sge; W. 
Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 431 sg. 
The custom is now obsolete (E. Mogk, 
in R. Wuttke’s Sächsische Volkskunde,? 
Dresden, 1901, p. 309). 
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of eggs, butter, loaves, cream, coffee, sugar, and tallow- 
candles were received and conveyed away in baskets. 
When they had made the round of the farms, some of 
the farmers’ wives helped to arrange the wedding feast, 
and the children danced merrily in clogs on the stamped 
clay floor till the sun rose and the birds began to sing. 
All this is now a thing of the past. Only the old folks 
still remember the little Whitsun-bride and her mimic 
pomp.! 

We have seen that in Sweden the ceremonies associated 
elsewhere with May Day or Whitsuntide commonly take 


groom and place at Midsummer? Accordingly we find that in some 


Bride in 
Sweden 
and 
Norway. 


parts of the Swedish province of Blekinge they still choose a 
Midsummer’s Bride, to whom the “church coronet” is occa- 
sionally lent. The girl selects for herself a Bridegroom, and 
a collection is made for the pair, who for the time being are 
looked on as man and wife. The other youths also choose 
each his bride.’ A similar ceremony seems to be still kept 
up in Norway, for a correspondent writes to me as follows in 
reference to the Danish custom of the Whitsun-bride: “ It 
may interest you to know that on June 23, 1893, I witnessed 
at Ullensvang, Hardanger, Norway, a ceremony almost 
exactly the same as that described in your book. Wild 
flowers are scarce there, and the bride wore the usual metal 
crown, the attendants for the most part wearing the pretty 
Hardanger costume. The dancing took place in an un- 
lighted barn, as the farmer was afraid of fire. There were 
plenty of boys at the dance, but so far as I can remember, 
none in the procession. The custom is clearly dying out, 
and the somewhat reluctant bridegroom was the subject of 
a good deal of chaff from his fellows.”"* In Sardinia the 
Midsummer couples are known as the Sweethearts of St. 
John, and their association with the growth of plants is 
clearly brought out by the pots of sprouting grain which 
form a principal part of the ceremony.® 

In the neighbourhood of Briangon (Dauphiné) on May 


1 H. F. Feilberg, in Folk-lore, vi. £ Mr. W. C. Crofts, in a letter to me 
(1895) pp. 194 sg. dated February 3, 1901, 9 Northwich 

2 See above, p. 65. Terrace, Cheltenham, 

3 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden, 5 For details see Adonis, Attis, 


P- 257. Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 202 sg. 
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Day the lads wrap up in green leaves a young fellow whose Forsaken 
sweetheart has deserted him or married another. He lies Bride 
groom or 

down on the ground and feigns to be asleep. Then a girl Bride ot 
who likes him, and would marry him, comes and wakes him, W240", 
and raising him up offers him her arm and a flag. So they tide. 
go to the alehouse, where the pair lead off the dancing. But 
they must marry within the year, or they are treated as old 
bachelor and old maid, and are debarred the company of the 
young folk. The lad is called the bridegroom of the month 
of May (le fiancé du mois de May). In the alehouse he puts 
off his garment of leaves, out of which, mixed with flowers, 
his partner in the dance makes a nosegay, and wears it at 
her breast next day, when he leads her again to the alehouse.! 
Like this is a Russian custom observed in the district of 
Nerechta on the Thursday before Whitsunday. The girls 
go out into a birch-wood, wind a girdle or band round a 
stately birch, twist its lower branches into a wreath, and kiss 
each other in pairs through the wreath. The girls who kiss 
through the wreath call each other gossips. Then one of 
the girls steps forward, and mimicking a drunken man, flings 
herself on the ground, rolls on the grass, and feigns to fall 
fast asleep. Another girl wakens the pretended sleeper and 
kisses him; then the whole bevy trips singing through the 
wood to twine garlands, which they throw into the water. 
In the fate of the garlands floating on the stream they read 
their own.? Here the part of the sleeper was probably at 
one time played by a lad. In these French and Russian 
customs we have a forsaken bridegroom, in the following a 
forsaken bride. On Shrove Tuesday the Slovenes of Ober- 
krain drag a straw puppet with joyous cries up and down 
the village ; then they throw it into the water or burn it, and 
from the height of the flames they judge of the abundance of 
the next harvest. The noisy crew is followed by a female 
masker, who drags a great board by a string and gives out 
that she is a forsaken bride.’ 

Viewed in the light of what has gone before, the 
awakening of the forsaken sleeper in these ceremonies prob- 


1 This custom was told to W. Mann- 2 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 
hardt by a French prisoner in the war 434 59. 
of 1870-71 (Baumkultus, p. 434). 3 Ibid, p. 435. 
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ably represents the revival of vegetation in spring. But it 
is not easy to assign their respective parts to the forsaken 
bridegroom and to the girl who wakes him from his slumber. 
Is the sleeper the leafless forest or the bare earth of winter? 
Is the girl who wakens him the fresh verdure or the genial 
sunshine of spring? It is hardly possible, on the evidence 
before us, to answer these questions. The Oraons of Bengal, 
it may be remembered, celebrate the marriage of earth in the 
springtime, when the sál-tree is in blossom.’ But from this 
we can hardly argue that in the European ceremonies the 
sleeping bridegroom is “the dreaming earth” and the girl 
the spring blossoms. 

In the Highlands of Scotland the revival of vegetation 
in spring used to be graphically represented on St. Bride’s 
Day, the first of February. Thus in the Hebrides “the 
mistress and servants of each family take a sheaf of oats, and 
dress it up in women’s apparel, put it in a large basket, and 
lay a wooden club by it, and this they call Briid’s bed; and 
then the mistress and servants cry three times, ‘ Briid is 
come, Briid is welcome.’ This they do just before going to 
bed, and when they rise in the morning they look among 
the ashes, expecting to see the impression of Briid’s club 
there ; which if they do, they reckon it a true presage of a 
good crop and prosperous year, and the contrary they take 
as an ill omen.”? The same custom is described by another 
witness thus: “ Upon the night before Candlemas it is usual 
to make a bed with corn and hay, over which some blankets 
are laid, in a part of the house, near the door. When it is 
ready, a person goes out and repeats three times, ... 
‘Bridget, Bridget, come in; thy bed is ready.’ One or more 
candles are left burning near it all night.”* Similarly in the 


1 See above, pp. 76 sg. 


land, pp. 247 sg. The Rev. James 
2M. Martin, Description of the 


Macdonald, of Reay in Caithness, was 


Western Islands of Scotland (London, 
1673 [1703]), p. 1193 zd. in Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages and Travels, iii. 6133 
W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 436. 
According to Martin, the ceremony 
took place on Candlemas Day, the 
second of February. But this seems 
to be a mistake. See J. G. Camp- 
bell, Witchcraft and Second Sight 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 


assured by old people that the sheaf 
used in making Briid’s bed was the 
last sheaf cut at harvest (J. Macdonald, 
Religion and Myth, p. 141). Later on 
we shall see that the last sheaf is often 
regarded as embodying the spirit of the 
corn, and special care is therefore taken 
of it. 

3 John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, Scot- 
land and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
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Isle of Man “on the eve of the first of February, a festival 
was formerly kept, called, in the Manks language, Laal 
Breeshey, in honour of the Irish lady who went over to the 
Isle of Man to receive the veil from St. Maughold. The 
custom was to gather a bundle of green rushes, and standing 
with them in the hand on the threshold of the door, to invite 
the holy Saint Bridget to come and lodge with them that 
night. In the Manks language, the invitation ran thus :— 
‘Brede, Brede, tar gys my thie tar dyn thie ayms noght. 
Foshil jee yn dorrys da Brede, as Ihig da Brede e heet staigh: 
In English: ‘ Bridget, Bridget, come to my house, come to 
my house to-night. Open the door for Bridget, and let 
Bridget come in. After these words were repeated, the 
rushes were strewn on the floor by way of a carpet or bed 
for St. Bridget. A custom very similar to this was also 
observed in some of the Out-Isles of the ancient kingdom of 
Man.”* In these Manx and Highland ceremonies it is 
obvious that St. Bride, or St. Bridget, is an old heathen 
goddess of fertility, disguised in a threadbare Christian cloak. 
Probably she is no other than the Celtic goddess Brigit, who 
will meet us again later on? 

Often the marriage of the spirit of vegetation in spring, May Bride 
though not directly represented, is implied by naming the % Whit 
human representative of the spirit, “the Bride,” and dressing Bride. 
her in wedding attire. Thus in some villages of Altmark at 
Whitsuntide, while the boys go about carrying a May-tree 
or leading a boy enveloped in leaves and flowers, the girls 
lead about the May Bride, a girl dressed as a bride with a 
great nosegay in her hair. They go from house to house, 
the May Bride singing a song in which she asks for a 
present, and tells the inmates of each house that if they 
give her something they will themselves have something the 


Century, edited by Alex, Allardyce 
(Edinburgh, 1888), ii.447. At Ballina- 
sloe in County Galway it is customary 
to fasten a cross of twisted corn in the 
roof of the cottages on Candlemas Day, 
The cross is fastened by means of a knife 
stuck through a potato, and remains in 
its place for months, if not for a year. 
This custom (of which I was informed 
by Miss Nina Hill in a letter dated 
May 5, 1898) may be connected with 


the Highland one described in the 
text. 

1 J. Train, Historical and Statistical 
Account of the Isle of Man (Douglas, 
Isle of Man, 1845), ii. 116. 

2 See below, pp. 240 sgg. Brigit is 
the true original form of the name, which 
has been corrupted into Breed, Bride, 
and Bridget. See Douglas Hyde, A 
Literary History of Ireland (London, 


1899), P. 53, note 2. 
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The Whit- whole year through ; but if they give her nothing they will 


suntide 
Bride and 


themselves have nothing.’ In some parts of Westphalia 


May Bride. two girls lead a flower-crowned girl called the Whitsuntide 


Bride from door to door, singing a song in which they ask 
for eggs? At Waggum in Brunswick, when service is over 
on Whitsunday, the village girls assemble, dressed in white 
or bright colours, decked with flowers, and wearing chaplets 
of spring flowers in their hair. One of them represents the 
May Bride, and carries a crown of flowers on a staff as a 
sign of her dignity. As usual the children go about from 
cottage to cottage singing and begging for eggs, sausages, 
cakes, or money. In other parts of Brunswick it is a boy 
clothed all in birch leaves who personates the May Bride.’ 
In Bresse in the month of May a girl called Ja Mariée is 
tricked out with ribbons and nosegays and is led about by a 
gallant. She is preceded by a lad carrying a green May- 
tree, and appropriate verses are sung.‘ 

t A, Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 3 R. Andree, Braunschweiger Volks- 
Märchen, pp. 318 sgg. ; W. Mannhardt, kunde (Brunswick, 1896), p. 248. 
Baumkultus, p. 437. t D. Monnier, Traditions populaires 

compartes, pp. 283 sg. ; E. Cortet, aes 


2 W, Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. religieuses, pp. 1625g. ; W. Mannhardt, 
438. Baumkultus, pp. 439 $7. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEXES ON VEGETATION 


FROM the preceding examination of the spring and summer The 
festivals of Europe we may infer that our rude forefathers eee 
personified the powers of vegetation as male and female, and and Queen 
attempted, on the principle of homoeopathic or imitative lenge m 
magic, to quicken the growth of trees and plants by repre- promote 

: : Ono. 8 the growth 
senting the marriage of the sylvan deities in the persons of of vegeta- 
a King and Queen of May, a Whitsun Bridegroom and been 
Bride, and so forth. Such representations were accordingly pathic — 
no mere symbolic or allegorical dramas, pastoral plays ™8'* 
designed to amuse or instruct a rustic audience. They were 
charms intended to make the woods to grow green, the fresh 
grass to sprout, the corn to shoot, and the flowers to blow. 
And it was natural to suppose that the more closely the 
mock marriage of the leaf-clad or flower-decked mummers 
aped the real marriage of the woodland sprites, the more 
effective would be the charm. Accordingly we may assume 
with a high degree of probability that the profligacy 
which notoriously attended these ceremonies’ was at one 
time not an accidental excess but an essential part of the 
rites, and that in the opinion of those who performed them 
the marriage of trees and plants could not be fertile without 
the real union of the human sexes, At the present day it 
might perhaps be vain to look in civilised Europe for 
customs of this sort observed for the explicit purpose of 
promoting the growth of vegetation. But ruder races in 
other parts of the world have consciously employed the 
intercourse of the sexes as a means to ensure the fruitfulness 


1 See above, p. 67, and below, p. 104. 
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of the earth; and some rites which are still, or were till 
lately, kept up in Europe can be reasonably explained only 
as stunted relics of a similar practice. The following facts 
will make this plain. 

Intercourse For four days before they committed the seed to the earth 

of thesexes the Pipiles of Central America kept apart from their wives 

practised 3 ; S 5 

in order to "in order that on the night before planting they might indulge 

ees w. their passions to the fullest extent ; certain persons are even 
said to have been appointed to perform the sexual act at the 
very moment when the first seeds were deposited in the 
ground.” The use of their wives at that time was indeed 
enjoined upon the people by the priests as a religious duty, 
in default of which it was not lawful to sow the seed.’ The 
only possible explanation of this custom seems to be that 
the Indians confused the process by which human beings re- 
produce their kind with the process by which plants discharge 
the same function, and fancied that by resorting to the former 
they were simultaneously forwarding the latter. In the 
month of December, when the alligator pears begin to ripen, 
the Indians of Peru used to hold a festival called Acatay mita 
in order to make the fruit grow mellow. The festival lasted 
five days and nights, and was preceded by a fast of five days 
during which they ate neither salt nor pepper and refrained 
from their wives. At the festival men and boys assembled 
stark naked in an open space among the orchards, and ran 
from there to a distant hill. Any woman whom they over- 
took on the way they violated? In some parts of Java, at 
the season when the bloom will soon be on the rice, the 
husbandman and his wife visit their fields by night and there 
engage in sexual intercourse for the purpose of promoting 
the growth of the crop.2 In the Leti, Sarmata, and some 
other groups of islands which lie between the western end of 
New Guinea and the northern part of Australia, the heathen 
population regard the sun as the male principle by whom 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire den, 1889), p. 47. 
des nations civilisées du Mexique et de 2 P, J. de Arriaga, Æxtirpacion de 
D Amérique Centrale (Paris, 1857-1859), la idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), pp. 
ii. 565; H. H. Bancroft, Native Races 36 sg. 
of the Pacific States, ii. 719 sg., ii. 3 G, A. Wilken, ‘‘ Het animisme bij 
507; O. Stoll, Die Ethnologie der de volken van den Indischen Archipel,” 
Indianerstdmme von Guatemala (Ley- De Indische Gids, June 1884, p. 958. 
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the earth or female principle is fertilised. They call him 
Upu-lera or Mr. Sun, and represent him under the form 
of a lamp made of coco-nut leaves, which may be seen 
hanging everywhere in their houses and in the sacred fig-tree. 
Under the tree lies a large flat stone, which serves as a 
sacrificial table. On it the heads of slain foes were and are 
still placed in some of the islands. Once a year, at the 
beginning of the rainy season, Mr. Sun comes down into the 
holy fig-tree to fertilise the earth, and to facilitate his descent 
a ladder with seven rungs is considerately placed at his dis- 
posal. Itis set up under the tree and is adorned with carved 
figures of the birds whose shrill clarion heralds the approach 
of the sun in the East. On this occasion pigs and dogs are 
sacrificed in profusion; men and women alike indulge in a 
saturnalia; and the mystic union of the sun and the earth is 
dramatically represented in public, amid song and dance, by 
the real union of the sexes under the tree. The object of 
the festival, we are told, is to procure rain, plenty of food 
and drink, abundance of cattle and children and riches from 
Grandfather Sun. They pray that he may make every she- 
goat to cast two or three young, the people to multiply, the 
dead pigs to be replaced by living pigs, the empty rice- 
baskets to be filled, and so on. And to induce him to grant 
their requests they offer him pork and rice and liquor, and 
invite him to fall to. In the Babar Islands a special flag is 
hoisted at this festival as a symbol of the creative energy 
of the sun ; it is of white cotton, about nine feet high, and 
consists of the figure of a man in an appropriate attitude.’ 


1 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik-en 
kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, ug 337» 372-375, 410 sg. 35 

G. W. W. C. Baron van Hoëvell, in 
Ti ‘idschrift voor Indische Taal- Land en 
Volkenkunde, xxxiii. (1890) pp. 204 
S9., 206 sg.3 id, in Iniernationales 
Archiv für Ethnographie, viii. (1895) 
p- 1343 J. A. Jacobsen, Reisen in die 
Inselwelt des Banda-Meeres (Berlin, 
1896), pp. 123, 125; J. H. de Vries, 
“Reis door eenige eilandgroepen der 
Residentie Amboina,” Tijdschrift van 
het konink. Nederlandsch Aardrijks- 
kundig Genootschap, Tweede Serie, xvii. 
(1900) pp. 594, 612, 615 #7. The 


name of the festival is variously given 
as poréke, portka, porka, and purka. 
In the island of Timor the marriage of 
the Sun-god with Mother Earth is 
deemed the source of all fertility and 
growth. See J. S. G. Gramberg, 
“ Eene maand in de Binnenlanden van 
Timor,” Verhandelingen van het Bata- 
viaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, xxxvi. 206 sg.; H. 
Sondervan, ‘“‘Timor en de Timor- 
eezen,” Tijdschriftvan het Nederlandsch 
Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, Tweede 
Serie, dl. v. (1888), Afdeeling meer 
uitgebreide artikelen, p. 397. 
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Among the Tangkhuls of Manipur, before the rice is sown 
and when it is reaped, the boys and girls have a tug-of-war 
with a tough rope of twisted creeper. Great jars of beer are 
set ready, and the strictness of their ordinary morality is 
broken by a night of unbridled licence.’ It would be unjust 
to treat these orgies as a mere outburst of unbridled passion; 
no doubt they are deliberately and solemnly organised as 
essential to the fertility of the earth and the welfare of man. 
Intercourse The same means which are thus adopted to stimulate the 
micas growth of the crops are naturally employed to ensure the 
orderto  fruitfulness of trees. The work known as The Agriculture 
son Ag of the Nabataeans contained apparently a direction that the 
grafting of a tree upon another tree of a different sort should 
be done by a damsel, who at the very moment of inserting 
the graft in the bough should herself be subjected to treat- 
ment which can only be regarded as a direct copy of the 
operation she was performing on the tree? In some parts 
of Amboyna, when the state of the clove plantation indicates 
that the crop is likely to be scanty, the men go naked to the 
plantations by night, and there seek to fertilise the trees 
precisely as they would impregnate women, while at the same 
time they call out for “ More cloves!” This is supposed to 
make the trees bear fruit more abundantly? In Java when 
a palm tree is to be tapped for wine, the man who proposes 
to relieve the tree of its superfluous juices deems it necessary 
to approach the palm in the character of a lover and a 
husband, as well as of a son. When he comes upon a 
palm which he thinks suitable, he will not begin cutting at 
the trunk until he has intimated as delicately as he can the 
reasons which lead him to perform that surgical operation, and 


1T. C. Hodson, ‘The Native 
Tribes of Manipur,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxi. (1901) 
P. 307. 


2 Maimonides, translated by D. 
Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabis- 
mus, ii. 475. It is not quite clear 
whether the direction, which Maimo- 
nides here attributes to the heathen of 
Harran, is taken by him from the 
beginning of The Agriculture of the 
Nabataeans, which he had referred to 


a few lines before. The first part of 
that work appears to be lost, though 
other parts of it exist in manuscript at 
Paris, Oxford, and elsewhere. See D. 
Chwolsohn, of. cit. i. 697 sgg. The 
book is an early Mohammedan for- 
gery ; but the superstitions it describes 
may very well be genuine. See A, 
von Gutschmid, Keine Schriften, ii. 
568-713. 

3 G. W. W. C. Baron van Hoévell, 
Ambon en meer bepaaldelijk de Oeliasers 
(Dordrecht, 1875), pp. 62 sg. 
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the ardent affection which he cherishes for the tree. For 
this purpose he holds a dialogue with the palm, in which he 
naturally speaks in the character of the tree as well as in his 
own. “O mother endang-reni !” he begins, “for the sake of 
you I have let myself be drenched by the rain and scorched 
by the sun ; long have I sought you! Now at last have I 
found you. How ardently have I longed for you! Often 
before have you given me the breast. Yet I still thirst. 
Therefore now I ask for four potfuls more.” “Well, fair 
youth,” replies the tree, “I have always been here. What 
is the reason that you have sought me?” “The reason I 
have sought you is that I have heard you suffer from zn- 
continentia urinae.” “ So I do,” says the tree. “ Will you marry 
me?” says the man. “That I will,” says the tree, “ but first 
you must plight your troth and recite the usual confession of 
faith.” On that the man takes a rattan leaf and wraps it 
round the palm as a pledge of betrothal, after which he says 
the creed: “ There is no God but Allah, and Mohammed is 
his prophet.” The maidenly and orthodox scruples of the 
tree having thus been satisfied, he embraces it as his bride. 
At first he attaches only a small dish to the trunk to receive 
the juices which exude from the cut in the bark ; a large dish 
might frighten the tree. In fastening the dish to the palm 
he says, “ Bok-endang-reni ! your child is languishing away 
for thirst. He asks you for a drink.” The tree replies, 
“Let him slake his thirst! Mother’s breasts are full to over- 
flowing.”’ We have already seen that in some parts of 
Northern India a mock marriage between two actors is 
performed in honour of a newly-planted orchard,? no doubt 
for the purpose of making it bear fruit. In the Nicobar 
Islands a pregnant woman is taken into the gardens in 
order to impart the blessing of fertility to the plants." 

The Baganda of Central Africa believe so strongly in 


1 J. Kreemer, ‘‘ Tiang-dérés,” Mede- kende Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 


adcclingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xxvi. (1882), pp. 
128-132. This and the preceding 
custom have been already quoted by 
G. A, Wilken (‘‘ Het animisme bij de 
volken van den Indischen Archipel,” 
De Indische Gids, June 1884, pp. 962 
sg. ; and Handleiding voor de vorgelij- 


VOL. II 


Indië (Leyden, 1893), p. 550). 

2 Above, p. 26. 

3 W. Svoboda, ‘‘ Die Bewohner des 
Nikobaren-Archipels,” Z#ternationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, v. (1892) pp. 
193 sg. For other examples of a fruit- 
ful woman making trees fruitful, see 
above, vol. i. pp. 140 sg. 
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In Uganda the intimate relation between the intercourse of the sexes 
haga and the fertility of the ground that among them a barren 
supposed wife is generally sent away because she is supposed to pre- 
to fertilise Vent her husband’s garden from bearing fruit. On the 
plantains. contrary, a couple who have given proof of extraordinary 
fertility by becoming the parents of twins are believed by 

the Baganda to be endowed with a corresponding power of 
increasing the fruitfulness of the plantain-trees, which furnish 

them with their staple food. Some little time after the 

birth of the twins a ceremony is performed, the object of 

which clearly is to transmit the reproductive virtue of the 

parents to the plantains. The mother lies down on her 

back in the thick grass near the house and places a flower of 

the plantain between her legs; then her husband comes and 

knocks the flower away with his genital member. Further, 

the parents go through the country, performing dances in 

the gardens of favoured friends, apparently for the purpose 

of causing the plantain-trees to bear fruit more abundantly. 

The same belief in the fertilising power of such parents prob- 

ably explains why in Uganda the father of twins is inviolable 

and may go into anybody’s garden and take the produce at 

will. To distinguish him from the common herd his hair is 

cut in a special way, and he wears little bells at his ankles 

which tinkle as he walks. His sacred character is further 
manifested by a rule which he must observe after the round 

of visits has been paid, and the dances in the gardens are 

over. He has to remain at home until the next time that 

the army goes forth to battle, and in the interval he may 

neither dress his hair nor cut his finger-nails. When war 

has been proclaimed, his whole body is shaved and his nails 

cut. The clipped hair and nails he ties up in a ball, which 

he takes with him to the war, along with the bark cloth 

which he wore at the dances. When he has killed a foe, he 

crams the ball into the dead man’s mouth, ties the bark- 

cloth round his neck, and leaves them there on the battle- 

field? Apparently the ceremony is intended to rid him of 

1 J. Roscoe, ‘* Further Notes onthe p. 266) may in like manner have been 

Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” intended to promote the growth of 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, beans through the fertilising influence 


xxxii. (1902) pp. 32-35, 38, 80. The ofthe parents of twins. On the con- 
Peruvian custom described above (vol. i. trary among the Bassari of Togo, in 
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the peculiar sanctity or state of taboo which he contracted 
by the birth of twins, and to facilitate his return to ordinary 
life. For, to the mind of the savage, as we shall see later 
on, sanctity has its dangers and inconveniences, and the 
sacred man may often be glad to divest himself of it by 
stripping himself of those separable parts of his person—the 
hair and nails—to which the holy contagion is apt to cling. 
In various parts of Europe customs have prevailed both Relics of 
at spring and harvest which are clearly based on the same pre a 
crude notion that the relation of the human sexes to each Europe. 
other can be so used as to quicken the growth of plants. 
For example, in the Ukraine on St. George’s Day (the 
twenty-third of April) the priest in his robes, attended by 
his acolytes, goes out to the fields of the village, where the 
crops are beginning to shew green above the ground, and 
blesses them. After that the young married people lie 
down in couples on the sown fields and roll several times 
over on them, in the belief that this will promote the growth 
of the crops. In some parts of Russia the priest himself is 
rolled by women over the sprouting crop, and that without 
regard to the mud and holes which he may encounter in his 
beneficent progress. If the shepherd resists or remonstrates, 
his flock murmurs, “ Little Father, you do not really wish 
us well, you do not wish us to have corn, although you 
do wish to live on our corn.”? In England it seems to 
have been customary for young couples to roll down a 
slope together on May Day; on Greenwich-hill the custom 
was practised at Easter and Whitsuntide,? as it was till 
lately practised near Dublin on Whitmonday.2 When 
we consider how closely these seasons, especially May Day 
and Whitsuntide, are associated with ceremonies for the 
revival of plant life in spring, we shall scarcely doubt 
that the custom of rolling in couples at such times had 
originally the same significance which it still has in Russia ; 
Western Africa, women who have given (Berlin, 1899), p. 510. 
birth to twins may not go near the farm 1 W, Mannhardt, Baumkuitus, pp. 
at the seasons of sowing and reaping, 480 sg. ; id., Mythologische Forschun- 
lest they should destroy the crop. genz (Strasburg, 1884), p. 341. 
Only after the birth of another child 2 J. Brand, Popular Antiqueties,i. 181. 
does custom allow them to share again 3 My informant is Prof. W. Ridgeway. 


the labour of the fields. See H. The place was a field at the head of the 
Klose, Zogo unter deutscher Flagge Dargle vale, near Enniskerry. l 
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Relics of a and when further we compare this particular custom with 
piel the practice of representing the vernal powers of vegetation 
the growth by a bridal pair, and remember the traditfons which even in 
lig * our own country attach to May Day, we shall probably do 
intercourse no injustice to our forefathers if we conclude that they once 
patie: celebrated the return of spring with grosser rites, of which 
the customs I have referred to are only a stunted survival. 
Indeed, these rites in their grossest form are said to be still 
observed in various parts of Holland at Whitsuntide.? In 
some parts of Germany at harvest the men and women, who 
have reaped the corn, roll together on the field’ This 
again is probably a mitigation of an older and ruder custom 
designed to impart fertility to the fields by methods like 
those resorted to by the Pipiles of Central America long ago 
and by the cultivators of rice in Java at the present time. 
In Poso, when the rice-crop is not thriving, the farmer’s wife 
sets bowls of rice and betel in various parts of the field ; then 
she lies down, draws her petticoat over her head, and pre- 
tends to fall asleep. But one of her children thereupon 
mimics the crowing of a cock, and at the sound she gets up, 
“because a new day has dawned.” The intention of this 
ceremony, which the natives could not or would not explain 
to the Dutch missionary who reports it, may be to place the 
woman at the disposal of the god of the field. We are 
expressly told that there is a special god of the rice-fields 
named Puwe-wai, and that the ceremony in question is 
performed in his honour.‘ 
Senta To the student who cares to track the devious course of 
perder to the human mind in its gropings after truth, it is of some 
make the interest to observe that the same theoretical belief in the 


tea sympathetic influence of the sexes on vegetation, which has 


1 See above, p. 67. (Olden ba, ag: ii. p. wee § oa 

2 G. W. W. C. Baron van Hoévell A a aD I CBD 
in Internationales Archiv für Ethno- id. sale pe Forschungen, p. 340. 
graphie, viii. (1895) p. 134 note. The Compare Th. Siebs, ‘‘ Das Saterland,” 
custom seems to go by the name of Seles Jur Volkskunde, iii. (1893) 
dauwtroppen or *‘dew-treading.” As i j g 
districts or places in which the practice ae fe E a “Een en ander 
is still kept up the writer names South seneannide het gestik enuneatsaligy. 


pelijk leven van den Poso- Alfoer,” 
Holland, Dordrecht, and Rotterdam. Mededeelingen van wege het Ne a N 


3 L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxxix. 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg (1895) p. 138, ibid, xl, (1896) pp. 16 sg. 
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led some peoples to indulge their passions as a means of 
fertilising the earth, has led others to seek the same end by 
directly opposite means. From the moment that they sowed 
the maize till the time that they reaped it, the Indians of 
Nicaragua lived chastely, keeping apart from their wives and 
sleeping in a separate place. They ate no salt, and drank 
neither cocoa nor chicha, the fermented liquor made from 
maize; in short the season was for them, as the Spanish 
historians observes, a time of abstinence.’ To this day some 
of the Indian tribes of Central America practise continence 
for the purpose of thereby promoting the growth of the crops. 
Thus we are told that before sowing the maize the Kekchi 
Indians sleep apart from their wives, and eat no flesh for five 
days, while among the Lanquineros and Cajaboneros the 
period of abstinence from these carnal pleasures extends to 
thirteen days? So amongst some of the Germans of Tran- 
sylvania it is a rule that no man may sleep with his wife 
during the whole of the time that he is engaged in sowing 
his fields The same rule is observed at Kalotaszeg in 
Hungary; the people think that if the custom were not 
observed the corn would be mildewed.* Similarly a Central 
Australian headman of the Kaitish tribe strictly abstains 
from marital relations with his wife all the time that he is 
performing magical ceremonies to make the grass grow; 
for he believes that a breach of this rule would prevent 
the grass seed from sprouting properly.” In some of the 
Melanesian islands, when the yam vines are being trained, 
the men sleep near the gardens and never approach their 
wives; should they enter the garden after breaking this 
rule of continence the fruits of the garden would be 


1G. F. Oviedo y Valdes, Histoire 
du Nicaragua (published in Ternaux- 
Compans’ Voyages, relations e 
mémoires originaux, etc.), Paris, 1840, 
pp. 228 sg.; A. de Herrera, General 
History of the Vast Continent and 
Islands called America (Stevens’s trans- 
lation, London, 1725-26), iii. 298. 

2 C. Sapper, ‘Die Gebräuche und 
religiösen Anschauungen der Kekchi- 
Indianer,” /nternationales Archiv für 
Ethnographie, viii, (1895) p. 203. 
Abstinence from women for several 
days is also practised before the sowing 


of beans and of chilis, but only by 
Indians who do a large business in 
these commodities (zbzd. p. 205). 


3 A. Heinrich, Agrarische Sitten und 
Gebräuche unter den Sachsen Sieben- 
biirgens (Hermannstadt, 1880), p. 7. 


4 R. Temesvary, Volksbrduche und 
Aberglauben in der Geburtshilfe und 
der Pflege der Neugebornen in Ungarn 
(Leipsic, 1900), p. 16. 

5 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 293. 
See above, vol. i. p. 88. 
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spoilt! In the Motu tribe of New Guinea, when rain 
has fallen plentifully and there is promise of a good crop 
of bananas, one of the chief men becomes holy or taboo, 
and must live apart from his wife and eat only certain 
kinds of food. He bids the young men beat the drum and 
dance, “in order that by so doing there may be a large 
harvest. If the dancing is not given, there will be an end 
to the good growth ; but if it is continued, all will go well. 
People come in from other villages to assist, and will dance 
In the Mekeo district of British New Guinea, 
when a taboo has been put on the coco-nuts and areca-nuts 
to promote their growth, some fourteen or fifteen men act as 
watchmen to enforce the taboo. Every evening they go 
round the village armed with clubs and wearing masks or so 
covered with leaves that nobody would knowthem. All the 
time they are in office they may not chew betel nor drink 
coco-nut water, lest the areca-nuts (which are eaten with 
betel) and the coco-nuts should fail. Moreover, they may 
not live with their wives ; indeed, they may not even look at 
a woman, and if they pass one they must keep their eyes on 
the ground. Among the Kabuis of Manipur, before the rice 
is sown and when it is reaped, the strictest chastity has to be 
observed, especially by the religious head of the village, who, 
besides always taking the omens on behalf of the villagers, 
is the first to sow and the first to reap.* Some of the 
tribes of Assam believe that so long as the crops remain 
ungarnered, the slightest incontinence might ruin all. In the 
incense-growing region of Arabia in antiquity there were three 
families charged with the special care of the incense-trees. 
They were called sacred, and at the time when they cut the 
trees or gathered the incense they were forbidden to pollute 
themselves with women or with the contact of the dead ; 


1} H. Codrington, The Melanes- 
Tans, Pe 134. 


2 J. Chalmers, Pioneering in New 
Guinea (London, 1887), p. 181. The 
word which I have taken to mean 
“holy or taboo” is helaga, Mr. 
Chalmers does not translate or explain 
it. Dr. C. G. Seligmann says that the 
word ‘conveys something of the idea 
of ‘sacred,’ ‘set apart,’ ‘ charged with 


virtue’” (The Melanesians of British 
New Guinea, p. 101, note 2). 

3 A. C. Haddon, Aead- hunters 
(London, 1901), pp. 270-272, 275 sg. 

4 T.C. Hodson, *‘ The Native Tribes 
of Manipur,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxi. (1901) p. 307. 

5 T. C. Hodson, “The genna 
amongst the Tribes of Assam,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. 
(1906) p. 94. 
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the observance of these rules of ceremonial purity was be- 
lieved to increase the supply of incense? Apparently the 
incense itself was deemed holy, for on being gathered it was 
deposited in the sanctuary of the Sun, where the merchants 
inspected and purchased it? With ancient Greek husband- 
men it was a maxim that olives should always be planted 
and gathered by pure boys and virgins; the uncommon 
fruitfulness of the olive-trees at Anazarbus in Cilicia was 
attributed to their being tended by young and innocent 
children. In default of such workers, the olive-gatherer had 
to swear that he had been faithful to his own wife; for his 
fidelity was believed to ensure an abundant crop of fruit the 
following year.’ 

Again, the sympathetic relation supposed to exist Illicit love 
between the commerce of the sexes and the fertility of the Seay 
earth manifests itself in the belief that illicit love tends, the fruits 
directly or indirectly, to mar that fertility and to blight the partis 
crops. Such a belief prevails, for example, among the 
Karens of Burma. They imagine that adultery or forni- 
cation has a powerful influence to injure the harvest. Hence 
if the crops have been bad for a year or two, and no rain 
falls, the villagers set down the dearth to secret sins of this 
kind, and say that the God of heaven and earth is angry 
with them on that account; and they all unite in making 
an offering to appease him. Further, whenever adultery or 
fornication is detected, the elders decide that the sinners 
must buy a hog and kill it. Then the woman takes one 
foot of the hog, and the man takes another, and they scrape 
out furrows in the ground with each foot, and fill the 
furrows with the blood of the hog. Next they scratch the 
ground with their hands and pray: “God of heaven and 
earth, God of the mountains and hills, I have destroyed the 
productiveness of the country. Do not be angry with me, 
do not hate me ; but have mercy on me, and compassionate 
me. Now I repair the mountains, now I heal the hills, and 


1 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xii. 54; Solinus, Geoponica, ix. 3. 5 sg. 
xxxiii. 6 sg., p. 166, ed. Th, Mommsen 4 With what follows compare 
(first edition). Psyche’s Task, chapter iv. pp. 31 
2 Theophrastus, Histor, plant. ix. sgg., where I have adduced the same 
. 5 sg. evidence to some extent in the same 
3 Palladius, De re rustica, i. 6. 14; words. 
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the streams and the lands. May there be no failure of 
crops, may there be no unsuccessful labours, or unfortunate 


the fruits of efforts in my country. Let them be dissipated to the foot 


the earth. 


Dyak 
belief that 
lewdness 
may cause 
bad 
weather 
and spoil 
the crops. 


of the horizon. Make thy paddy fruitful, thy rice abundant. 
Make the vegetables to flourish. If we cultivate but little, 
still grant that we may obtain a little.” After each has 
prayed thus, they return to the house and say they have 
repaired the earth. The Battas of Sumatra think that if 
an unmarried woman is big with child, it is necessary to give 
her in marriage at once, even to a man of lower rank ; for 
otherwise the people will be infested by tigers, and the 
crops in the field will not yield an abundant return. The 
crime of incest, in their opinion, would blast the whole 
harvest if the wrong were not speedily repaired. Epidemics 
and other calamities that affect the whole people are almost 
always traced by them to incest, by which is to be under- 
stood any marriage that conflicts with their customs.’ 
Similar views are held by various tribes of Borneo. Thus 
when the rain pours down steadily day after day and week 
after week, and the crops are rotting in the fields, the Dyaks 
of Borneo come to the conclusion that some one has been 
indulging in fleshly lusts; so the elders lay their heads 
together and adjudicate on all cases of incest and bigamy, 
and purify the earth with the blood of pigs, which appears 
to possess in a high degree the valuable property of atoning 
for moral guilt. For three days the villages are tabooed 
and all labour discontinued ; the inhabitants remain at home, 
and no strangers are admitted. Not long ago the offenders, 
whose lewdness had thus brought the whole country into 
danger, would have been punished with death or at least 
slavery. A Dyak may not marry his first cousin unless he 
first performs a special ceremony called dergaput to avert 
evil consequences from the land. The couple repair to 


1 F. Mason, “On dwellings, works Sumatra,” Tijdschrift van het Neder- 
of art, laws, etc., of the Karens,” Zandsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Tweede Serie, dl. iii. Afdeeling, meer 
Bengal, xxxvii, (1868) Part ii. pp. uitgebreide artikelen, No. 3 (1886), 
147 sg. Compare A. R. M‘Mahon, pp. 514 sg. ; M. Joustra, ‘* Het leven, 
The Karens of the Golden Chersonese de zeden en gewoonten der Bataks,”! 
aa 1876), pp. 334 sg. Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 

4 J. B. Neumann, “Het Pane-en Jandsche Zendelinggenootschap, xlvi, 
Bila - stroomgebied op het eiland (1902) p. 411. 
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the water-side, fill a small pitcher with their personal 
ornaments, and sink it in the river; or instead of a jar they 

fling a chopper and a plate into the water. A pig is then 
sacrificed on the bank, and its carcase, drained of blood, is 
thrown in after the jar. Next the pair are pushed into 

the water by their friends and ordered to bathe together. 
Lastly, a joint of bamboo is filled with pig’s blood, and the 
couple perambulate the country and the villages round 
about, sprinkling the blood on the ground. After that they 

are free to marry. This is done, we are told, for the sake of 

the whole country, in order that the rice may not be blasted! 

The Bahaus or Kayans, a tribe in the interior of Borneo, Kayan 
believe that adultery is punished by the spirits, who visit the eae 
whole tribe with failure of the crops and other misfortunes. fornication 
Hence in order to avert these calamities from the innocent ;P0us >e 
members of the tribe, the two culprits, with all their posses- 

sions, are put in quarantine on a gravel bank in the middle 

of the river; then in order thoroughly to disinfect them, pigs 

and fowls are killed, and with the blood priestesses smear the 
property of the guilty pair. Finally the two are set on a 

raft, with sixteen eggs, and allowed to drift down the 
stream. They may save themselves by swimming ashore, 

but this is perhaps a mitigation of an older sentence of 
death by drowning. Young people shower long grass- 
stalks, which stand for spears, at the shamefaced and 
dripping couple? The Blu-u Kayans of the same region 
similarly imagine that an intrigue between an unmarried 

pair is punished by the spirits with failure of the harvest, 

of the fishing, and of the hunt. Hence the delinquents 


1 H. Ling Roth, ‘* Low’s natives of 
Borneo,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxi. (1892) pp. 113 $7., 133; 
xxii, (1893) p. 243 íd., Natives of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, 
i. 401. Compare Rev. J. Perham, 
‘¢Petara, or Sea Dyak Gods,” Journal of 
the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. 8, December 1881, p. 150; 
H. Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak and 
British North Borneo, i. 180. Accord- 
ing to Archdeacon Perham, ‘ Every 
district traversed by an adulterer is 
believed to be accursed of the gods until 
the proper sacrifice has been offered.” 


In respectable Dyak families, when an 
unmarried girl is found with child and 
the father is unknown, they sacrifice a 
pig and sprinkle the doors with its 
blood to wash away the sin (Spenser St. 
John, Life in the Forests of the Far 
Zast, i. 64). In Ceram a person 
convicted of unchastity has to expiate 
his guilt by smearing every house in the 
village with the blood of a pig and a 
fowl. See A. Bastian, Jndonesien, i. 
(Berlin, 1884) p. 144. 


2 A, W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 
Borneo (Leyden, 1904-1907), i. 367. 
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have to appease the wrath of the spirits by sacrificing a pig 
and some rice.’ 

Among the Macassars and Bugineese of Southern Celebes 
incest is a capital crime. “In the Bugineese language 
this misdeed is called sdépa-tdna, which, literally translated, 
signifies that the ground (tdna) which has been polluted with 
the blood of such a person must above all be shunned (såpa). 
When we remember how afraid of evil spirits a native is in 
passing even a spot that has been stained with innocent 
blood, we can easily conceive what passes in his mind at the 
thought of the blood of one who has been guilty of such a 
crime. When the rivers dry up and the supply of fish runs 
short, when the harvest and the produce of the gardens mis- 
carry, when edible fruits fail, and especially when sickness 
is rife among the cattle and horses, as well as when civil 
strife breaks out and the country suffers from any other 
widespread calamity, the native generally thinks that earth 
and air have been sullied with the blood of persons who 
have committed incest. The blood of such people should 
naturally not be shed. Hence the punishment usually 
inflicted on them is that of drowning. They are tied up 
in a sack and thrown into the sea. Yet they get with them 
on their journey to eternity the necessary provisions, con- 
sisting of a bag of rice, salt, dried fish, coco-nuts and so on, 
not forgetting three quids of betel.”* Among the Tomori 
of Central Celebes a person guilty of incest is throttled ; no 
drop of his blood may fall on the ground, for if it did, the 
rice would never grow again. The union of uncle and niece 
is regarded by these people as incest, but it can be expiated 
by an offering. A garment of the man and one of the 
woman are laid on a copper vessel ; the blood of a sacrificed 
animal, either a goat or a fowl, is allowed to drip on the 
garments, and then the vessel with its contents is suffered 


1 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 


Borneo, ii. 99 ; id., In Centraal Borneo 
(Leyden, 1900), ii. 278. 

2 B. F. Matthes, ‘‘ Over de ddd's of 
gewoonten der Makassaren en Boeg- 
ineezen,” Verslagen en Mededeelingen 
der koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Derde 
Reeks, II. (Amsterdam, 1885) p. 182. 


The similar Roman penalty for parri- 
cide (Digest, xlviii. 9. 93 Valerius 
Maximus, i, I. 13; J. E. B. Mayor's 
note on Juvenal Saf. viii. 214) may 
have been adopted for a similar reason. 
But in that case the scourging which 
preceded the drowning can hardly have 
been originally a part of the punish. 
ment. 
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to float down the river! Among the Tolalaki, another tribe 
of Central Celebes, persons who have defiled themselves with 
incest are shut up in a basket and drowned. No drop of 
their blood may be spilt on the ground, for that would hinder 
the earth from ever bearing fruit again? When it rains in 
torrents, the Galelareese of Halmahera say that brother and 
sister, or father and daughter, or in short some near relations 
are having illicit relations with each other, and that every 
human being must be informed of it, for then only will the 
rain cease to descend. The superstition has repeatedly caused 
blood relations to be accused, rightfully or wrongfully, of in- 
cest. The people also regard other alarming natural pheno- 
mena, for instance a violent earthquake or the eruption of a 
volcano, as consequences of crimes of the same sort. Persons 
charged with such offences are brought to Ternate; it is 
said that formerly they were often drowned on the way 
or, on being haled thither, were condemned to be thrown 
into the volcano. 

In some parts of Africa, also, it is believed that breaches Breaches 
of sexual morality disturb the course of nature, particularly aispa 
by blighting the fruits of the earth, Thus the negroes of supposed 
Loango suppose that the intercourse of a man with an LA 
immature girl is punished by God with drought and con- pede 
sequent famine, until the culprits atone for their sin by of the 
dancing naked before the king and an assembly of the people, ae 
who throw hot gravel and bits of glass at the pair. For 
example, in the year 1898, it was discovered that a long 
drought was caused by the misconduct of three girls, who 
were with child before they had passed through what is 
called the paint-house, that is, before they had been painted 
red and secluded for a time in token that they had attained 
to the age of puberty. The people were very angry and 


1A, C. Kruijt, ‘‘Eenige ethno- Verhalen en Overleveringen der 
grafische aanteekeningen omtrent de Gaielareezen,” Bijdragen tot de Téal- 
Toboengkoe en de Tomori,” Mededeel- Land. en Volkenkunde van Neder- 


ingen van wege het Nederlandsche Zen- 
delinggenootschap, xliv. (1900) p. 
235. 
33 A. C. Kruijt, ‘‘Van Posso naar 
Mori,” Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche  Zendelinggenootschap, 
xliv. (1900) p. 162. 

3 M. J. van Baarda, “Fabelen, 


landsch - Indië, xlv. (1895) p. 514. 
In the Banggai Archipelago, to the 
east of Celebes, earthquakes are ex- 
plained as punishments inflicted by 
evil spirits for indulgence in illicit love 
(F. S. A. de Clercq, Bijdragen tot de 
Kennis der Residentie Ternate (Leyden, 


1890), p. 132). 
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tried to punish or even kill the girls." Amongst the Bavili 
of Loango, it is believed that if a man breaks the marriage 
law by marrying a woman of his mother’s clan, God will in 
like manner punish the crime by withholding the rains in 
their due season.? Similar notions of the blighting influence 
of sexual crime appear to be entertained by the Nandi of 
British East Africa, for amongst them a girl who has been 
gotten with child by a warrior, may never look inside of a 
granary for fear of spoiling the corn? Among the Basutos 
likewise " while the corn is exposed to view, all defiled persons 
are carefully kept from it. If the aid of a man in this state 
is necessary for carrying home the harvest, he remains at 
some distance while the sacks are filled, and only approaches 
to place them upon the draught oxen. He withdraws as 
soon as the load is deposited at the dwelling, and under no 
pretext can he assist in pouring the corn into the baskets 
in which it is preserved.”* The nature of the defilement 
which thus disqualifies a man for handling the corn is not 
mentioned, but probably it would include unchastity. We 
may conjecture that it was for a similar reason that the Basoga 
of Central Africa used to punish severely the seduction of a 
virgin. “If aman was convicted of such a crime, and the 
woman's guilt was discovered, he and she were sent at night 
time to Kaluba’s village, where they were tied to a tree. This 
tall spreading incense-tree was thought to be under the protec- 
tion of a spirit called Kakua Kambuzi. Next morning the 
erring couple were discovered by people in the surrounding 
plantations, who released them. They were then allowed to 
settle near the tree of the protecting spirit.” This practice 
of tying the culprits to a sacred tree may have been thought 
to atone for their crime and so to ensure the fertility of the 
earth which they had imperilled. The notion perhaps was 
to deliver the criminals into the power of the offended tree- 
spirit ; if they were found alive in the morning, it was a sign 
that he had pardoned them. “Curiously enough, the Basoga 


1 O. Dapper, Descriptionde l’ Afrique 8 A. C. Hollis, Zhe Nandi, their 
(Amsterdam, 1686), p. 326; R. E. Language and Folk-lore (Oxford, 1909), 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black p. 76. 

Man’s Mind (London, 1906), pp. 53, 
67-71. t Rev. E. Casalis, Zhe Basutos 

2 R. E. Dennett, of. cit. p. 52. (London, 1861), p. 252. 
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also held in great abhorrence anything like incest amongst 
domestic animals—that is to say, they greatly disapproved 
of intercourse between a bull calf and its mother-cow, or 
between a bull and a cow that were known to be brother 
and sister. If this occurred, the bull and cow were sent by 
night to a fetish tree and tied there. The next morning 
the chief of the district appropriated the animals and turned 
them to his own use.”* Following out the same train of Incest of 
thought, the Toradjas of Central Celebes ingeniously employ Bc 
the incest of animals as a rain-charm. For they believe that as a rain- 
the anger of the gods at incest or bestiality manifests itself abe ig 
in the form of violent storms, heavy rain, or long drought. 
Accordingly they think that it is always in their power to 
enrage the gods by committing incest and so to procure 
rain when it is needed. However, they abstain from per- 
petrating the crime among themselves, first, because it 
would be necessary to put the culprits to death, and second, 
because the storms thus raised would be so furious that 
they would do more harm than good. But they fancy that the 
incest, real or simulated, of animals is a lighter offence, which 
by discomposing, without exasperating, the higher powers 
will disturb the balance of nature just enough to improve 
the weather. A ceremony of this sort’ was witnessed by a 
missionary. Rain was wanted, and the headman of the 
village had to see that it fell. He took his measures 
accordingly. Attended by a crowd he carried a cock and 
a little sow to the river. Here the animals were killed, laid 
side by side in an intimate embrace, and wrapped tightly up 
in a piece of cotton. Then the headman engaged in prayer. 
“O gods above and gods below,” said he, “if you have pity 
on us, and will that we eat food this year, give rain. If you 
will not give rain, well we have here buried a cock and a 
sow in an intimate embrace.” By which he meant to say, 
“ Be angry at this abomination which we have committed, 
and manifest your anger in storms.” ê l 

These examples suffice to prove that among many savage 
races breaches of the marriage laws are thought to blast the 


1 Sir Harry Johnston, 7ke Uganda regen verdrijven bij de Toradja’s van 
Protectorate (London, 1902), ii. 718 Midden Celebes,” Tijdschrift voor In- 
sg. dische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 

2 A. C. Kruijt, “Regen lokken en xliv. (1901) p. 4. 
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Similar 
notions of 
the blight- 
ing effect 


fruits of the earth through excessive rain or excessive drought. 
Similar notions of the disastrous effects of sexual crimes may 

be detected among some of the civilised races of antiquity, 
m who seem not to have limited the supposed sterilising influ- 
be detected ence of such offences to the fruits of the earth, but to have 


among the extended it also to women and cattle! Thus among the 
racesof Hebrews we read how Job, passionately protesting his 
antiquity, 


for innocence before God, declares that he is no adulterer ; 
example, «“ For that,” says he, “were an heinous crime; yea, it were an 
amongthe. . , j : A 
Jews. iniquity to be punished by the judges: for it is a fire that 
consumeth unto Destruction, and would root out all mine 
increase.”? In this passage the Hebrew word translated 
“increase” commonly means “the produce of the earth ;”* 
and if we give the word its usual sense here, then Job affirms 
adultery to be destructive of the fruits of the ground, which 
is just what many savages still believe. This interpretation 
of his words is strongly confirmed by two narratives in 
Genesis, where we read how Sarah, Abraham’s wife, was 
taken into his harem by a king who did not know her to be 
the wife of the patriarch, and how thereafter God visited the 
king and his household with great plagues, especially by 
closing up the wombs of the king’s wives and his maid- 
servants, so that they bore no children. It was not till the 
king had discovered and confessed his sin, and Abraham had 
prayed God to forgive him, that the king’s women again 
became fruitful. These narratives seem to imply that 
adultery, even when it is committed in ignorance, is a cause 
of plague and especially of sterility among women. Again, 
in Leviticus, after a long list of sexual crimes, we read:° 
“ Defile not ye yourselves in any of these things: for in all 
these the nations are defiled which I cast out from before 


and the land is defiled: 


you: 


1 Probably a similar extension of the 
superstition to animal life occurs also 
among savages, though the authorities 
I have consulted do not mention it. A 
trace, however, of such an extension 
appears in a belief entertained by the 
Khasis of Assam, that if a man defies 
tribal custom by marrying a woman of 
his own clan, the women of the tribe 
will die in childbed and the people will 


therefore I do visit the 


suffer from other calamities. See 
Colonel P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis 
(London, 1907), pp. 94, 123. 

2 Job xxxi. 11 sg. (Revised Version), 

3 aman. See Hebrew and English 
Lexicon, by F. Brown, S. R. Driver, 
and Ch. A. Briggs (Oxford, 1906), p. 
100. 

4 Genesis xii. 10-20, xx. 1-18. 

ë Leviticus xviii. 24 sg. 
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iniquity thereof upon it, and the land vomiteth out her 
inhabitants.” This passage appears to imply that the land 
itself was somehow physically tainted by sexual transgressions 
so that it could no longer support the inhabitants. 

It would seem that the ancient Greeks and Romans Blighting 
entertained similar notions as to the wasting effect of incest. {°° ed 
According to Sophocles the land of Thebes suffered from to incest 
blight, from pestilence, and from the sterility both of women Pee, 
and of cattle under the reign of Oedipus, who had unwittingly ve and 
slain his father and wedded his mother, and the Delphic “™ 
oracle declared that the only way to restore the prosperity 
of the country was to banish the sinner from it, as if 
his mere presence withered plants, animals, and women. 

No doubt the poet and his hearers set down these public 
calamities in great part to the guilt of parricide, which 
rested on Oedipus; but they can hardly have failed to 
lay much also of the evil at the door of his incest with his 
mother. Again, in ancient Italy, under the Emperor Claudius, 
a Roman noble was accused of incest with his sister. He 
committed suicide, his sister was banished, and the emperor 
ordered that certain ancient ceremonies traditionally derived 
from the laws of King Servius Tullius should be performed, 
and that expiation should be made by the pontiffs at the 
sacred grove of Diana,’ probably the famous Arician grove, 
which has furnished the starting-point of our enquiry. 
As Diana appears to have been a goddess of fertility in 
general and of the fruitfulness of women in particular, the 
atonement made at her sanctuary for incest may perhaps be 
accepted as evidence that the Romans, like other peoples, 
attributed to sexual immorality a tendency to blast the fruits 
both of the earth and of the womb. This inference is 
strengthened by a precept laid down by grave Roman writers 
that bakers, cooks, and butlers ought to be strictly chaste 
and continent, because it was most important that food and 
cups should be handled either by persons under the age of 
puberty, or at all events by persons who indulged very 
sparingly in sexual intercourse ; for which reason if a baker, 
a cook, or a butler broke this rule of continence it was his 
bounden duty to wash in a river or other running water 


1 Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 22 sgg., 95 sgg. °? Tacitus, Annals, xii. 4 and 8. 
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before he applied himself again to his professional duties, 
But for all such duties the services of a boy or of a virgin 
were preferred! The Celts of ancient Ireland similarly 
believed that incest blighted the fruits of the earth. Accord- 
ing to legend Munster was afflicted in the third century 
of our era with a failure of the crops and other mis- 
fortunes. When the nobles enquired into the matter, 
they were told that these calamities were the result of 
an incest which the king had committed with his sister. 
In order to put an end to the evil they demanded of the 
king his two sons, the fruit of his unholy union, that they 
might consume them with fire and cast their ashes into 
the running stream. However, one of the sons, Corc 
by name, is said to have been purged of his inherited 
taint by being sent out of Ireland to an island, where a 
Druid purified him every morning, by putting him on the 
back of a white cow with red ears, and pouring water 
over him, till one day the cow jumped into the sea and 
became a rock, no doubt taking the sin of Cores father 
away with her. After that the boy was brought back to 
Erin? 

Thus the belief that incest or sexual crime in general 
has power to blast the fruits of the earth is widespread and 
probably goes back to a very remote antiquity ; it may long 
have preceded the rise of agriculture. We may conjecture 
that in its origin the belief was magical rather than religious ; 
in other words, that the blight was at first supposed to be 
a direct consequence of the act itself rather than a punish- 
ment inflicted on the criminal by gods or spirits. Conceived 
as an unnatural union of the sexes, incest might be thought 
to subvert the regular processes of reproduction, and so to 
prevent the earth from yielding its fruits and to hinder 
animals and men from propagating their kinds. At a later 
time the anger of spiritual beings would naturally be invoked 
in order to give a religious sanction to the old taboo. If this 


1 Columella, De ve rustica, xii. 2 s9., ` translated by J. O’Mahony (New York, 
appealing to the authority of M. Ambi- 1857), pp. 337 sg.3; P. W. Joyce, 
vius, Maenas Licinius, and C. Matius Social History of Ancient Ireland 
See on this subject below, p. 205. (London, 1903), ii. 512 sg. ; J. Rhys, 

j Celtic Heathendom (London and Edin- 

3 G. Keating, History of Ireland, burgh, 1888), pp. 308 sg. 
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was so, it is possible that something of the horror which 
incest has excited among most, though by no means all, 
races of men, sprang from this ancient superstition and has 
been transmitted as an instinct in many nations long after 
the imaginary ground of it had been forgotten. Certainly 
a course of conduct which was supposed to endanger or 
destroy the general supply of food and therefore to strike 
a blow at the very life of the whole people, could not but 
present itself to the savage imagination as a crime of the 
blackest dye, fraught with the most fatal consequences to 
the public weal. How far such a superstition may in the 
beginning have operated to prevent the union of near kin, 
in other words, to institute the system of prohibited degrees 
which still prevails among the great majority of mankind, 
both savage and civilised, is a question which deserves to be 
considered by the historians of marriage.’ 

If we ask why it is that similar beliefs should logically Explana- 
lead, among different peoples, to such opposite modes of eee 
conduct as strict chastity and more or less open debauchery, contradic- 
the reason, as it presents itself to the primitive mind, is poet 
perhaps not very far to seek. If rude man identifies him- customs. 
self, in a manner, with nature; if he fails to distinguish the 
impulses and processes in himself from the methods which 
nature adopts to ensure the reproduction of plants and 
animals, he may leap to one of two conclusions. Either 
he may infer that by yielding to his appetites he will 
thereby assist in the multiplication of plants and animals ; 
or he may imagine that the vigour which he refuses to 
expend in reproducing his own kind, will form as it 
were a store of energy whereby other creatures, whether 
vegetable or animal, will somehow benefit in propagating 
their species. Thus from the same crude philosophy, the 
same primitive notions of nature and life, the savage may 
derive by different channels a rule either of profligacy or 
of asceticism. i 

To readers bred in a religion which is saturated with Indirect 


a A . 3 benefit of 
the ascetic idealism of the East, the explanation which I A 
have given of the rule of continence observed under certain these 
super- 
circumstances by rude or savage peoples may seem far-fetched fous 
customs. 


1 Compare Totemism and Exogamy, iv. 153 sgg. 
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They may think that moral purity, which 
is so intimately associated in their minds with the observance 
furnishes a sufficient explanation of it; they 
may hold with Milton? that chastity in itself is a noble 
virtue, and that the restraint which it imposes on one of 
the strongest impulses of our animal nature marks out those 
who can submit to it as men raised above the common herd, 
and therefore worthy to receive the seal of the divine appro- 
bation. However natural this mode of thought may seem 
to us, it is utterly foreign and indeed incomprehensible to 
the savage. If he resists on occasion the sexual instinct, it 
is from no high idealism, no ethereal aspiration after moral 
purity, but for the sake of some ulterior yet perfectly definite 
and concrete object, to gain which he is prepared to sacrifice 
the immediate gratification of his senses. That this is or 
may be so, the examples I have cited are amply sufficient 
to prove. They shew that where the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, which manifests itself chiefly in the search for food, 
conflicts or appears to conflict with the instinct which con- 
duces to the propagation of the species, the former instinct, 
as the primary and more fundamental, is capable of over- 
mastering the latter. In short, the savage is willing to 
restrain his sexual propensity for the sake of food. Another 
object for the sake of which he consents to exercise the same 
self-restraint is victory in war. Not only the warrior in the 
field but his friends at home will often bridle their sensual 
appetites from a belief that by so doing they will the more 


1 «Next (for hear me out now, 
readers) that I may tell ye whither my 
younger feet wandered; I betook me 
among those lofty fables and romances 
which recount in solemn cantos the 
deeds of knighthood founded by our 
victorious kings, and from hence had 
in renown over all Christendom, There 
I read it in the oath of every knight 
that he should defend to the utmost 
expense of his best blood, or of his 
life, if it so befell him, the honour and 
chastity of virgin or matron; from 
whence even then I learned what a 
noble virtue chastity sure must be, to 
the defence of which so many worthies, 
by such a dear adventure of themselves, 
had sworn ; and if I found in the story 


afterward any of them by word or deed 
breaking that oath, I judged it the 
same fault of the poet as that which is 
attributed to Homer, to have written 
indecent things of the gods. Only 
this my mind gave me, that every free 
and gentle spirit, without that oath, 
ought to be born a knight, nor needed 
to expect the gilt spur or the laying of 
a sword upon his shoulder to stir him 
up both by his counsel and his arm, to 
secure and protect the weakness of any 
attempted chastity” (Milton, ‘* Apology 
for Smectymnuus,” Complete Collection 
of the Historical, Political, and Mis- 
cellancous Works of John Milton (Lon- 
don, 1738), vol. i. p. 111). 
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easily overcome their enemies.’ The fallacy of such a belief, 
like the belief that the chastity of the sower conduces to the 
growth of the seed, is plain enough to us; yet perhaps the 
self-restraint which these and the like beliefs, vain and false 
as they are, have imposed on mankind, has not been without 
its utility in bracing and strengthening the breed. For strength 
of character in the race as in the individual consists mainly 
in the power of sacrificing the present to the future, of dis- 
regarding the immediate temptations of ephemeral pleasure 
for more distant and lasting sources of satisfaction. The 
more the power is exercised the higher and stronger becomes 
the character ; till the height of heroism is reached in men 
who renounce the pleasures of life and even life itself for 
the sake of keeping or winning for others, perhaps in distant 
ages, the blessings of freedom and truth. 

1 For examples of chastity observed by the warriors themselves in the field 
at home by the friends of the absent > will be given in the second part of this 


warriors, see above, vol. i. pp. 128,131, work. Meanwhile see Tke Golden 
133. Examples of chastity observed  Bough,?i. 328, note 2. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE SACRED MARRIAGE 
§ 1. Diana as a Goddess of Fertility 


In the last chapter we saw that according to a widespread 
belief, which is not without a foundation in fact, plants repro- 
duce their kinds through the sexual union of male and female 
elements,and that on the principle of homoeopathic or imitative 
magic this reproduction can be stimulated by the real or 
mock marriage of men and women, who masquerade for the 
time being as spirits of vegetation. Such magical dramas have 
played a great part in the popular festivals of Europe, and 
based as they are on a very crude conception of natural law, 
it is clear that they must have been handed down from a 
remote antiquity. We shall hardly, therefore, err in assuming 
that they date from a time when the forefathers of the civilised 
nations of Europe were still barbarians, herding their cattle 
and cultivating patches of corn in the clearings of the vast 
forests, which then covered the greater part of the continent, 
from the Mediterranean to the Arctic Ocean. But if these 
old spells and enchantments for the growth of leaves and 
blossoms, of grass and flowers and fruit, have lingered down to 
our own time in the shape of pastoral plays and popular merry- 
makings, is it not reasonable to suppose that they survived in 
less attenuated forms some two thousand years ago among 
the civilised peoples of antiquity? Or, to put it otherwise, 
is it not likely that in certain festivals of the ancients we 
may be able to detect the equivalents of our May Day, 
Whitsuntide, and Midsummer celebrations, with this difference, 
120 
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that in those days the ceremonies had not yet dwindled into 
mere shows and pageants, but were still religious or magical 
rites, in which the actors consciously supported the high 
parts of gods and goddesses? Now in the first chapter of 
this book we found reason to believe that the priest who 
bore the title of King of the Wood at Nemi had for his 
mate the goddess of the grove, Diana herself. May not he 
and she, as King and Queen of the Wood, have been 
serious counterparts of the merry mummers who play the King 
and Queen of May, the Whitsuntide Bridegroom and Bride 
in modern Europe? and may not their union have been 
yearly celebrated in a ¢heogamy or divine marriage? Such 
dramatic weddings of gods and goddesses, as we shall see 
presently, were carried out as solemn religious rites in many 
parts of the ancient world; hence there is no intrinsic 
improbability in the supposition that the sacred grove at 
Nemi may have been the scene of an annual ceremony of 
this sort. Direct evidence that it was so there is none, but 
analogy pleads in favour of the view, as I shall now 
endeavour to shew. 

Diana was essentially a goddess of the woodlands, as Diana a 
Ceres was a goddess of the corn and Bacchus a god of the pors 
vine! Her sanctuaries were commonly in groves, indeed woodlands 
every grove was sacred to her, and she is often associated 
with the forest god Silvanus in dedications? We must not Sanctity of 
forget that to the ancients the sanctity of a holy grove was pl in 
very real and might not be violated with impunity. For antiquity. 
example, in Attica there was a sanctuary of Erithasean 
Apollo, and it was enacted by law that any person caught in 
the act of cutting trees in it, or carrying away timber, fire- 
wood, or fallen leaves, should be punished with fifty stripes, 
if he was a slave, or with a fine of fifty drachms, if he was a 
freeman. The culprit was denounced by the priest to the king, 
that is, to the sacred official or minister of state who bore the 


1 Speaking of the one God who 
reveals himself in many forms and 
under many names, Augustine says : 
t pse in aethere sit Jupiter, ipse in 
atre Juno, ipse in mare Neptunus... 
Liber in vineis, Ceres in frumentis, 
Diana in silvis,” etc. (De civitate Det, 
iv. II). 


2 Servius on Virgil, Georg. iii. 
332: “Nam, ut diximus, et omnis 
guercus Jovi est consecrata, et omnis 
lucus Dianae.” 

3 W, H. Roscher, Lexikon der griech, 
und rim. Mythologie, i. 1005; H. 
Dessau, Jnseriptiones Latinae selectae, 
Nos. 3266-3268. 


Sanctity 
of holy 
groves in 
antiquity. 
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royal title! Similarly it was the duty of the sacred men at 
Andania, in Messenia, to scourge slaves and fine freemen 
who cut wood in the grove of the Great Goddesses.? In 
Crete it was forbidden, under pain of curses and fines, to 
fell timber, sow corn, and herd or fold flocks within the 
precinct of Dictaean Zeus.’ In Italy like customs prevailed. 
Near Spoletium there was a sacred grove from which 
nothing might be taken, and in which no wood might be 
cut except just so much as was needed for the annual 
sacrifice. Any person who knowingly violated the sanctity 
of the grove had to expiate his offence by sacrificing an ox 
to Jupiter, and to pay besides a fine of three hundred pence.‘ 
In his treatise on farming Cato directs that before thinning 
a grove the Roman husbandman should offer a pig as an 
expiatory sacrifice to the god or goddess of the place, and 
should entreat his or her favour for himself, his children, and 
his household.’ The Fratres Arvales or Brethren of the 
Tilled Fields were a Roman college of twelve priests, who 
performed public religious rites for the purpose of making 
the crops to grow, and they wore wreaths of ears of corn as 
a badge of their office. Their sacrifices were offered in the 
grove of the goddess Dia, situated five miles down the Tiber 
from Rome. So hallowed was this grove, which is known 
to have included laurels and holly-oaks, that expiatory 
sacrifices of sows and lambs had to be offered when a rotten 
bough fell to the ground, or when an old tree was laid low 
by a storm or dragged down bya load of snow on its 
branches. And still more elaborate expiation had to be 
made with the slaughter of sows, sheep, and bulls when any 
of the sacred trees were struck by lightning and it was 
necessary to dig them up by the roots, split them, burn 
them, and plant others in their room.” At the annual 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum 
Graecarum,* No. 568; Ch. Michel, 
Recueil a inscriptions grecques, No. 
686; E. S. Roberts, /utroduction to 
Greek Epigraphy, ii., No. 139. 

2 Dittenberger, of, cit. No. 653, 
lines 79 sgg.; Ch. Michel, of. cit., 
No. 694. As to the grove see 
Pausanias, iv. 33. 4 59. 

3 Dittenberger, of. cit., No. 929, 


lines 80 sgg. Compare zd. No. 569; 
Pausanias, ii, 28. 7. 

1 H. Dessau, /uscriptiones Latinae 
selectae, No. 4911. 

5 Cato, De agri cultura, 139. 

6 Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 85, 
ed. C. O. Müller; Pliny, Maz. Hist. 
xviii. 6. 

1 G, Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arve 
lium (Berlin, 1874), pp. 136-143; H 
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festival of the Parilia, which was intended to ensure the 
welfare of the flocks and herds, Roman shepherds prayed to 
be forgiven if they had entered a hallowed grove, or sat 
down under a sacred tree, or lopped a holy bough in order 
to feed a sick sheep on the leaves. 

Nor was this sense of the indwelling divinity of the Sense of 
woods confined to the simple rustics who, tending their ar pas 
flocks in the chequered shade, felt the presence of spirits in shared by 
the solemn stillness of the forest, heard their voices in the Bote 
sough of the wind among the branches, and saw their writers. 
handiwork in the fresh green of spring and the fading gold 
of autumn. The feeling was shared by the most cultivated 
minds in the greatest age of Roman civilisation. Pliny says 
that “the woods were formerly the temples of the deities, 
and even now simple country folk dedicate a tall tree to a 
god with the ritual of the olden time; and we adore sacred 
groves and the very silence that reigns in them not less 
devoutly than images that gleam with gold and ivory.” ? 
Similarly Seneca writes : “ If you come upon a grove of old 
trees that have shot up above the common height and shut 
out the sight of the sky by the gloom of their matted 
boughs, you feel there is a spirit in the place, so lofty is the 
wood, so lone the spot, so wondrous the thick unbroken 
shade.” ® 

Thus the ancients, like many other people in various The break 
parts of the world, were deeply impressed with the sanctity $8 of ™* 
of holy groves, and regarded even the cutting of a bough in Bough a 
them as a sacrilege which called for expiation. If therefore li sig. 
a candidate for the priesthood of Diana at Nemi had to nificance, 
break a branch of a certain tree in the sacred grove before nite Pree 
he could fight the King of the Wood, we may be sure that bravado. 
the act was a rite of solemn significance, and that to treat it 
as a mere piece of bravado, a challenge to the priest to come 
on and defend his domain, would be to commit the commonest 


of all errors in dealing with the past, that, namely, of inter- 


Dessau, Znscriptiones Latinae selectae, 3 Seneca, fist. iv. 12. 3. See 
ii., Nos. 5042, 5043, 5045, 5046, further L. Preller, Römische Mytho- 
5048. logie,® i. 108 sgg. For evidence of the 
F S poets he refers to Virgil, Georg. iii. 

1 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 749-755. 332 sgg.; Tibullus, i. 1, II; Ovid, 


2 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xü 3. Amores, iii, 1. 1 sg. 
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preting the customs of other races and other generations by 
reference to modern European standards. In order to 
understand an alien religion the first essential is to divest 
ourselves, as well as we can, of our own familiar preposses- 
sions, and to place ourselves at the point of view of those 
whose faith and practice we are studying. To do this at all 
is difficult ; to do it completely is perhaps impossible ; yet 
the attempt must be made if the enquiry is to progress 
instead of returning on itself in a vicious circle. 

Diana not But whatever her origin may have been, Diana was not 

a eg | always a mere goddess of trees. Like her Greek sister 


of = Artemis, she appears to have developed into a personifica- 
ai a tion of the teeming life of nature, both animal and vegetable. 
personifi- As mistress of the greenwood she would naturally be thought 
gamed to own the beasts, whether wild or tame, that ranged through 
ing lifeof it, lurking for their prey in its gloomy depths, munching the 
both fresh leaves and shoots among the boughs, or cropping the 
or herbage in the open glades and dells. Thus she might come 
A deity of tO be the patron goddess both of hunters and herdsmen," iust 
the woods as Silvanus was the god not only of woods, but of cattle.’ 
toes schon Similarly in Finland the wild beasts of the forest were regarded 
ofthe as the herds of the woodland God Tapio and of his stately 
beasts in : . ° . 
the woods, 2nd beautiful wife. No man might slay one of these animals 
both game without the gracious permission of their divine owners. 
and cattle. 
Hence the hunter prayed to the sylvan deities, and vowed 
rich offerings to them if they would drive the game across 
his path. And cattle also seem to have enjoyed the protec- 
tion of those spirits of the woods, both when they were in 
their stalls and while they strayed in the forest. So in the 
belief of Russian peasants the spirit Leschiy rules both the 
wood and all the creatures in it. The bear is to him what 
the dog is to man; and the migrations of the squirrels, the 
field-mice, and other denizens of the woods are carried out in 
obedience to his behests. Success in the chase depends on 


his favour, and to assure himself of the spirit’s help the 


1 On Diana as a huntress see H. 2 Virgil, Aen., viii. 600 sg., with 
Dessau, Juscriptiones Latinae selectae, Servius’s note. 
Nos. 3257-3266. For indications of 
her care for domestic cattle see Livy, 3 M. A, Castren, Vorlesungen siber 
i. 453 Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanat, die finnische Mythologie (St. Peters 
4; and above, vol, i. p. 7, burg, 1853), pp. 92-99. 
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huntsman lays an offering, generally of bread and salt, on 
the trunk of a tree in the forest. In White Russia every 
herdsman must present a cow to Leschiy in summer, and in 
the Government of Archangel some herdsmen have won his 
favour so far that he even feeds and tends their herds for 
them.’ Similarly the forest-god of the Lapps ruled over all 
the beasts of the forest; they were viewed as his herds, and 
good or bad luck in hunting depended on his will.? So, too, 
the Samagitians deemed the birds and beasts of the woods 
sacred, doubtless because they were under the protection of 
the sylvan god.” Before the Gayos of Sumatra hunt deer, 
wild goats, or wild pigs with hounds in the woods, they 
deem it necessary to obtain the leave of the unseen Lord 
of the forest. This is done according to a prescribed form 
by a man who has special skill in woodcraft. He lays down 
a quid of betel before a stake which is cut in a particular 
way to represent the Lord of the Wood, and having done 
so he prays to the spirit to signify his consent or refusal. 

We have seen that at Diana’s festival it was customary The _ 
to crown hunting dogs, to leave wild beasts in peace, and to (Anes i 
perform a purificatory ceremony for the benefit of young dogs on 
people.” Some light is thrown on the meaning of these plese 
customs by a passage in Arrian’s treatise on hunting. He probably a 
tells us that a good hound is a boon conferred by one of the Ee 


gods upon the huntsman, who ought to testify his gratitude eee ig 
° . . . clean 
by sacrificing to the Huntress Artemis. Further, Arrian them from 


goes on to say: “It is right that after a successful chase a tee 
man should sacrifice and dedicate the first-fruits of his bag kitted 


to the goddess, in order to purify both the hounds and the game, the 


creatures 
hunters, in accordance with old custom and usage.” He tells of the 


us that the Celts were wont to form a treasury for the goddess 8°44ess. 
Artemis, into which they paid a fine of two obols for every 
hare they killed, a drachm for every fox, and four drachms 
for every roe. Once a year, on the birthday of Artemis, 


1 P, v. Stenin, “‘ Über den Geister- Asiana atque Europea,” in Novus Orbis 
glauben in Russland,” Globus, lvii. regionum ac insularum veteribus in- 
(1890), p. 283. cognitarum, p. 457. E 

2 J. Abercromby, The Pre- and 4 C. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Gajo- 
Proto-historic Finns (London, 1898), Zand en zijne Bewoners (Batavia, 1903), 
i, 161. pP- 351, 359. 

3 Mathias Michov, ‘‘De Sarmatia 5 See vol. i. p. 14. 
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Thecrown- they opened the treasury, and with the accumulated fines 
oe ae. © purchased a sacrificial victim, it might be a sheep, a goat, or 
formof a calf. Having slain the animal and offered her share to the 
ae = Huntress Artemis, they feasted, both men and dogs; and 
they crowned the dogs on that day “in order to signify,” 
says Arrian, “that the festival was for their benefit”? The 
Celts to whom Arrian, a native of Bithynia, here refers were 
probably the Galatians of Asia Minor; but doubtless the 
custom he describes was imported by these barbarians, along 
with their native tongue? and the worship of the oak,’ from 
their old home in Central or Northern Europe. The Celtic 
divinity whom Arrian identifies with Artemis may well have 
been really akin both to her and to the Italian Diana. We 
know from other sources that the Celts revered a woodland 
goddess of this type; thus Arduinna, goddess of the forest 
of the Ardennes, was represented, like Artemis and Diana, 
with a bow and quiver. In any case the custom described 
by Arrian is good evidence of a belief that the wild beasts 
belong to the goddess of the wilds, who must be compensated 
for their destruction ; and, taken with what he says of the 
need of purifying the hounds after a successful chase, the 
Celtic practice of crowning them at the annual festival of 
Artemis may have been meant to purge them of the stain 
they had contracted by killing the creatures of the goddess. 
The same explanation would naturally apply to the same 
custom observed by the Italians at the festival of Diana. 
Cattle But why, it may be asked, should crowns or garlands 
crowned to cleanse dogs from the taint of bloodshed? An answer to 
them from this question is indicated by the reason which the South 
witchcraft. Slavonian peasant assigns for crowning the horns of his cows 
with wreaths of flowers on St. George’s Day, the twenty- 
third of April. He does it in order to guard the cattle 
against witchcraft; cows that have no crowns are regarded 


1 Arrian, Cynegeticus, 33 sq. 

2 The Galatians retained their Celtic 
speech as late as the fourth century of 
our era, for Jerome says that in his day 
their language hardly differed from 
that of the Treveri, a Celtic tribe on 
the Moselle, whose name survives in 
Treves. See Jerome, Commentar, in 
Epist, ad Galatas, lib. ii. praef. (Migne’s 


Patrologia Latina, vol. xxvi. col. 
57)- 
3 See below, p. 363. 

4 H. Dessau, Juscriptiones Latinae 
selectae, No. 4633; Ihm, in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopidie der classi- 
schen Altertumswissenschaft, ii. 616, 
s.v. “ Arduinna”; compare id. i 


104, s.v. “ Abnoba.” 
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as given over to the witches. In the evening the chaplets 
are fastened to the door of the cattle-stall, and remain there 
throughout the year. A herdsman who fails to crown his 
beasts is scolded and sometimes beaten by his master.! The 
German and French custom of crowning cattle on Midsummer 
Day’ probably springs from the same motive. For on Mid- 
summer Eve, just as on Walpurgis Night, witches are very 
busy holding their nocturnal assemblies and trying to steal 
the milk and butter from the cows. To guard against them 
some people at this season lay besoms crosswise before the 
doors of the stalls. Others make fast the doors and stop up 
the chinks, lest the witches should creep through them on 
their return from the revels. In Swabia all the church bells 
used to be kept ringing from nine at night till break of day 
on Midsummer morning to drive away the infernal rout from 
honest folk’s houses. South Slavonian peasants are up 
betimes that morning, gather the dew from the grass, and 
wash the cows with it; that saves their milk from the 
hellish charms of the witches. 

Now when we observe that garlands of flowers, like Simitarly 
hawthorn and other green boughs,‘ avail to ward off the E So 
unseen powers of mischief, we may conjecture that the hunting 
practice of crowning dogs at the festival of a huntress ic 


1 F. S. Krauss, Volksglaube und 
religiöser Brauch der Siidslaven 


asses and mill-stones were crowned at 
Vesta’s festival on the ninth of June 


(Miinster i. W., 1890), p. 125. 

2 J. H. Schmitz, Sitten und Bräuche, 
Lieder, Spriichwirter und Rathsel 
des Eifler Volkes (Treves, 1856-1858), 
i. 42 sg. A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen, Märchen und 
Gebräuche, pp. 393 sg.; Ch. Beau- 
quier, Zes Mois en Franche-Comté 
(Paris, 1900), p. 90. In Sweden and 
parts of Germany cattle are crowned 
on the day in spring when they are 
first driven out to pasture, which is 
sometimes at Whitsuntide (A. Kuhn, 
Die Herabkunft des Feuers,? pp. 163 
3q.3 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden, 
pp. 246 sg., A. Kuhn, Märkische 
Sagen und Märchen, pp. 315 $7., 
327 sg.; P. Drechsler, Sztte, Brauch 
und Volksglaube in Schlesien, i. 123). 
Amongst the Romans cattle were 
crowned at the Ambarvalia (Tibullus, 
ii. 1. 7 sg.: Ovid, Fasti, i. 663) ; and 


(Propertius, v. 1. 21; Ovid. Fasti, vi. 
311 sg.) The original motive of all 
these customs may have been the one 
indicated in the text. Perhaps the 
same explanation might be found to 
apply to certain other cases of wearing 
wreaths or crowns. 

3 Tettau und Temme, Die Volkssagen 
Ostpreussens, Litthauens und West- 
preussens, pp. 263 sg.; A. Kuhn und 
W. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, 
Märchen und Gebräuche, p. 392; 
Reinsberg - Düringsfeld, Das festliche 
Jahr, p. 181; ïd., Calendrier beige, 
i, 423 sg.; A. Birlinger, Volksthiim- 
liches aus Schwaben, i. p. 278, § 4373 
R. Eisel, Sagenbuch des Voigtlandes, 
p. 210; F. J. Wiedemann, Aus dem 
inneren und äusseren Leben der Ehsten, 
p. 363; F. S. Krauss, Volksglaube und 
religiöser Brauch der Stidslaven, p. 128. 

4 See above, pp. 52-55. 
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goddess was intended to preserve the hounds from the 
angry and dangerous spirits of the wild beasts which they 
had killed in the course of the year. Fantastical as this 
explanation may sound to us, it is perfectly in accordance 
with the ideas of the savage, who, as we shall see later on, 
resorts to a multitude of curious expedients for disarming 
the wrath of the animals whose life he has been obliged to 
take. Thus conceived, the custom in question might still 
be termed a purification ; but its original purpose, like that 
of many other purificatory rites, would be not so much to 
cleanse moral guilt, as to raise a physical barrier against the 
assaults of malignant and mischievous spirits.’ 

But Diana was not merely a patroness of wild beasts, a 
mistress of woods and hills, of lonely glades and sounding 
rivers ; conceived as the moon, and especially, it would seem, 
as the yellow harvest moon, she filled the farmer's grange 
with goodly fruits, and heard the prayers of women in 
travail? In her sacred grove at Nemi, as we have seen, she 
was especially worshipped as a goddess of childbirth, who 
bestowed offspring on men and women? Thus Diana, like 
the Greek Artemis, with whom she was constantly identified, 
may be described as a goddess of nature in general and of 
fertility in particular.‘ We need not wonder, therefore, 
that in her sanctuary on the Aventine she was represented 
by an image copied from the many-breasted idol of the 
Ephesian Artemis, with all its crowded emblems of exuberant 
fecundity.” Hence too we can understand why an ancient 


1 In Nepaul a festival known as moon was at the full. Indian women 


Khicha Pûjå is held, at which worship 
is offered to dogs, and garlands of 
flowers are placed round the necks of 
every dog in the country (W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of 
Northern India, Westminster, 1896, 
ii, 221). But as the custom is appar- 
ently not limited to hunting dogs, the 
explanation suggested above would 
hardly apply. 

2 Catullus, xxxiv. 9-20; Cicero, 
De natura deorum, ii. 26. 68 sg.; 
Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 68 sg. 
It deserves to be remembered that 
Diana’s day was the thirteenth of 
August, which in general would be 
the time when the splendid harvest 


in Peru used to pray to the moon to 
grant them an easy delivery. See P. 
J. de Arriaga, Lxtirpacion de la 
idolatria del Pire (Lima, 1621), 
P. 32. 

8 See above, vol. i p. 12. 


4 In like manner the Greeks con- 
ceived of the goddess Earth as the 
mother not only of corn but of cattle 
and of human offspring. See the 
Homeric Hymn to Earth (No. 30). 


5 Strabo, iv. 1. 4 and 5, pp. 
179 sg. The image on the Aventine 
was copied from that at Marseilles, 
which in turn was copied from the one 
at Ephesus. 
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Roman law, attributed to King Tullius Hostilius, prescribed 
that, when incest had been committed, an expiatory sacrifice 
should be offered by the pontiffs in the grove of Diana? 
For we know that the crime of incest is commonly supposed 
to cause a dearth ;* hence it would be meet that atonement 
for the offence should be made to the goddess of fertility. 

Now on the principle that the goddess of fertility must As a god- 
herself be fertile, it behoved Diana to have a male partner. S 
Her mate, if the testimony of Servius may be trusted, was Diana had 

ee ° : herself to 
that Virbius who had his representative, or perhaps rather be fertile, 
his embodiment, in the King of the Wood at Nemi The 4 for 
aim of their union would be to promote the fruitfulness of purpose 
the earth, of animals, and of mankind; and it might natur- are 5 
ally be thought that this object would be more surely partner. 
attained if the sacred nuptials were celebrated every year, 
the parts of the divine bride and bridegroom being played 
either by their images or by living persons. No ancient 
writer mentions that this was done in the grove at Nemi; 
but our knowledge of the Arician ritual is so scanty that the 
want of information on this head can hardly count as a fatal 
objection to the theory. That theory, in the absence of 
direct evidence, must necessarily be based on the analogy of 
similar customs practised elsewhere. Some modern examples 
of such customs, more or less degenerate, were described in 
the last chapter. Here we shall consider their ancient 
counterparts. 


§ 2. The Marriage of the Gods 


At Babylon the imposing sanctuary of Bel rose like a Marriages 
pyramid above the city in a series of eight towers or stories, ean 
planted one on the top of the other. On the highest tower, Babylonia 
reached by an ascent which wound about all the rest, there on 
stood a spacious temple, and in the temple a great bed, 
magnificently draped and cushioned, with a golden table 
beside it. In the temple no image was to be seen, and no 
human being passed the night there, save a single woman, 
whom, according to the Chaldean priests, the god chose 


1 Tacitus, Annals, xii. 8. The incest, might result in some public 
Romans feared that the marriage of calamity (Tacitus, Annals, xii. 5). 
Claudius with his paternal cousin 2 See above, pp. 107 sgq. 
Agrippina, which they regarded as 3 See above, vol. i. pp. 20 sg., 40. 
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from among all the women of Babylon. They said that the 
deity himself came into the temple at night and slept in the 
great bed; and the woman, as a consort of the god, might 
have no intercourse with mortal mant? As Bel at Babylon 
was identified with Marduk, the chief god of the city, the 
woman who thus shared his bed was doubtless one of the 
“wives of Marduk” mentioned in the code of Hammurabi.’ 
At Calah, which was for some time the capital of Assyria 
before it was displaced by Nineveh,* the marriage of the god 
Nabu appears to have been annually celebrated on the third of 
the month lyyar or Airu, which corresponded to May. For 
on that day his bed was consecrated in the city, and the god 
entered his bedchamber, to return to his place on the 
following day. The ceremonies attending the consecration 
of the couch are minutely described in a liturgical text. 
After the appropriate offerings had been presented, the 
officiating priestess purified the feet of the divine image with 
a sprig of reed and a vessel of oil, approached the bed thrice, 
kissed the feet of the image, then retired and sat down. 
After that she burned cedar wood dipped in wine, set before 
the image the heart of a sheep wrapped in a cloth, and 
offered libations. Aromatic woods were consecrated and 
burnt, more libations and offerings were made, tables were 
spread for various divinities, and the ceremony ended with a 
prayer for the King. The god also went in procession to a 
grove, riding in a chariot beside his charioteer.® 

At Thebes in Egypt a woman slept in the temple of 
Ammon as the consort of the god, and, like the human wife 
of Bel at Babylon, she was said to have no commerce with 


1 Herodotus, i, 181 sg. 

2 M. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, pp. 117 sg; L. W. 
King, Babylonian Mythology and 
Religion, pp. 18, 21. 

3 H. Winckler, Die Gesetze Ham- 
murabis? (Leipsic, 1903), p. 31 
§ 182. The expression is translated 
“ votary of Marduk” by Mr C. H. W. 
Johns (Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, 
Contracts,and Letters, Edinburgh, 1904, 
p. 60). ‘‘The votary of Marduk is 
the god’s wife vowed to per- 
petual chastity, and is therefore dis- 
tinct from the devotees of Ištar. Like 


the ordinary courtesan, these formed a 
separate class and enjoyed special 
privileges” (S. A. Cook, Zhe Laws of 
Moses and the Code of Hammurabi, 
London, 1903, p. 148). 


4 M. Jastrow, of. ctf. pp. 42 sq. 


6 C. Johnston in Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, xviii. First 
Half (1897), pp. 153-155; R. F. 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature (New York, 1901), p. 249. 
For the equivalence of Iyyar or Airu 
with May see Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
s.v. “ Months,” iii, coll. 3193 sg. 
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a man.’ In Egyptian texts she is often mentioned as “the 
divine consort,” and usually she was no less a personage 
than the Queen of Egypt herself. For, according to the 
Egyptians, their monarchs were actually begotten by the 
god Ammon, who assumed for the time being the form of 
the reigning king, and in that disguise had intercourse with 
the queen. The divine procreation is carved and painted in 
great detail on the walls of two of the oldest temples in 
Egypt, those of Deir el Bahari and Luxor ; and the inscrip- 
tions attached to the paintings leave no doubt as to the 
meaning of the scenes. The pictures at Deir el Bahari, 
which represent the begetting and birth of Queen Hatshop- 
sitou, are the more ancient, and have been reproduced with 
but little change at Luxor, where they represent the beget- 
ting and birth of King Amenophis III. The nativity is 
depicted in about fifteen scenes, which may be grouped in 
three acts: first, the carnal union of the god with the queen ; 
second, the birth; and third, the recognition of the infant 
by the gods. The marriage of Ammon with the queen is 
announced by a prologue in heaven; Ammon summons his 
assessors, the gods of Heliopolis, reveals to them the future 
birth of a new Pharaoh, a royal princess, and requests them 
to make ready the fluid of life and of strength, of which they 
are masters. Then the god is seen approaching the queen’s 
bedchamber ; in front of him marches Thoth, with a roll 
of papyrus in his hand, who, to prevent mistakes, recites the 
official names of the queen, the spouse of the reigning king 
(Thothmes I. at Deir el Bahari, Thothmes IV. at Luxor), 
the fairest of women. Then Thoth withdraws behind Ammon, 
lifting his arm behind the god in order to renew his vital 
fluid at this critical moment. Next, according to the inscrip- 
tion, the mystery of incarnation takes place. Ammon lays 
aside his godhead and becomes flesh in the likeness of the 
king, the human spouse of the queen. The consummation 
of the divine union follows immediately. On a bed of state 
the god and the queen appear seated opposite each other, 
with their legs crossed. The queen receives from her hus- 
band the symbols of life and strength, while two goddesses, 
Neit and Selkit, the patronesses of matrimony, support the 
1 Herodotus, i. 182. 
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Marriage feet of the couple and guard them from harm. The text 

pene oe which encloses the scene sets forth clearly the reality of this 

the Queen mystic union of the human with the divine. “Thus saith 

of Egypt A mmon-Ra, king of the gods, lord of Karnak, he who rules 
over Thebes, when he took the form of this male, the King 
of Upper and Nether Egypt, Thothmes I. (or Thothmes IV.), 
giver of life. He found the queen then when she lay in the 
glory of her palace. She awoke at the fragrance of the god, 
and marvelled at it. Straightway his Majesty went to- 
wards her, took possession of her, placed his heart in her, 
and shewed himself to her in his divine form. And upon 
his coming she was uplifted at the sight of his beauty, the 
love of the god ran through all her limbs, and the smell of 
the god and his breath were full of the perfumes of Pounit. 
And thus saith the royal spouse, the royal mother Ahmasi 
(or Moutemouaa), in presence of the majesty of this glorious 
god, Ammon, lord of Karnak, lord of Thebes, ‘Twice great 
are thy souls! It is noble to behold thy countenance when 
thou joinest thyself to my majesty in all grace! Thy dew 
impregnates all my limbs. Then, when the majesty of the 
god had accomplished all his desire with her, Ammon, the 
lord of the two lands, said to her: ‘She who is joined to 
Ammon, the first of the nobles, verily, such shall be the name 
of the daughter who shall open thy womb, since such is the 
course of the words that came forth from thy mouth. She 
shall reign in righteousness in all the earth, for my soul is 
hers, my heart is hers, my will is hers, my crown is hers, 
truly, that she may rule over the two lands, that she may 
guide the souls of all living.’” 

Nativity of After the begetting of the divine child—for we must 


om remember that the kings and queens of Egypt were regarded 


kings as divinities in their lifetime—another series of scenes repre- 
represented sents the fashioning of its body and its birth, The god 
monu- Khnoumou, who in the beginning of time moulded gods 
ments. 


and men on his potter’s wheel, is seen seated at his wheel 
modelling the future king or queen and their doubles—those 
spiritual duplicates or external souls which were believed 
to hover invisible about both men and gods all through life. 
In front of Khnoumou kneels Higit, the frog-headed goddess, 
“the great magician”; she is holding out to the newly- 
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created figures the symbol of life, the crux ansata 9, in order 
that they may breathe and live. Another scene represents 

the birth, At Deir el Bahari the queen has already been 
delivered, and is presenting her daughter to several goddesses, 

who have acted the part of midwives. At Luxor the double 

of the royal infant is born first ; the goddesses who serve as 
nurses have him in their arms, and the midwives are pre- 
paring to receive the real child. Behind the queen are the 
goddesses who watch over childbirth, led by Isis and Neph- 
thys; and all around the spirits of the East, the West, the 
North, and the South are presenting the symbol of life or 
uttering acclamations. In a corner the grotesque god Bes 

and the female hippopotamus Api keep off all evil influence 

and every malignant spirit. 

We shall probably not err in assuming, with some These 

eminent authorities, that the ceremonies of the nativity of Preset 


tions prob 
the Pharaohs, thus emblazoned on the walls of Egyptian ably 


temples, were copied from the life; in other words, that the fen the 
carved and painted scenes represent a real drama, which life. 
was acted by masked men and women whenever a queen 
of Egypt was brought to bed. “Here, as everywhere else 
in Egypt,” says Professor Maspero, “sculptor and painter 
did nothing but faithfully imitate reality. Theory required 
that the assimilation of the kings to the gods should be 
complete, so that every act of the royal life was, as it were, 
a tracing of the corresponding act of the divine life. From 
the moment that the king was Ammon, he wore the costume 
and badges of Ammon—the tall hat with the long plumes, 
the cross of life, the greyhound-headed sceptre—and thus 
arrayed he presented himself in the queen’s bedchamber to 
consummate the marriage. The assistants also assumed the 
costume and appearance of the divinities whom they incar- 
nated; the men put on masks of jackals, hawks, and 
crocodiles, while the women donned masks of cows or frogs, 
according as they played the parts of Anubis, Khnoumou, 
Sovkou, Hathor, or Higit; and I am disposed to believe 
that the doubles of the new-born child were represented by 
as many puppets as were required by the ceremonies, 
Some of the rites were complicated, and must have tired 
excessively the mother and child who underwent them ; but 
VOL. II K 
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they are nothing to those that have been observed in similar 
circumstances in other lands. In general, we are bound to 
hold that all the pictures traced on the walls of the temples, 
in which the person of the king is concerned, correspond 
to a real action in which disguised personages played the 
part of gods.” 1 

In the decline of Egypt from the eleventh century 
onward, the wives of Ammon at Thebes were called 
on to play a conspicuous part in the government of 
the country. The strong grip of the Pharaohs was 
relaxed and under their feeble successors the empire 
crumbled away into a number of petty independent 
states. In this dissolution of the central authority the 
crafty high priests of Ammon at Thebes contrived to 
usurp regal powers and to reign far and wide in the name 
of the deity, veiling their rescripts under the guise of oracles 
of the god, who, with the help of a little jugglery, com- 
placently signified his assent to their wishes by nodding 
his head or even by speech. But curiously enough under 
this pretended theocracy the nominal ruler was not the 
priest himself, but his wife, the earthly consort of Ammon. 
Thus Thebes became for a time a ghostly principality 
governed ostensibly by a dynasty of female popes. Their 
office was hereditary, passing by rights from mother to 
daughter. But probably the entail was often broken by 
the policy or ambition of the men who stood behind the 
scenes and worked the religious puppet-show by hidden 
wires to the awe and astonishment of the gaping vulgar. 
Certainly we know that on one occasion King Psammetichus 
First foisted his own daughter into the Holy See by dedi- 
cating her to Ammon under a hypocritical profession of 
gratitude for favours bestowed on him by the deity. And 
the female pope had to submit to the dictation with the 


1 G. Maspero, in Journal des Sav- 
ants, année 1899, pp. 401-406 ; A. 
Moret, Du caractère religieux de la 
royauté Pharaonique (Paris, 1902), pp. 
48-73; A. Wiedemann, Herodots 
swettes Buch (Leipsic, 1890), pp. 268 
sg. M. Moret shares the view of 
Prof. Maspero that the pictures, or 
rather painted reliefs, were copied from 


masquerades in which the king and 
other men and women figured as gods 
and goddesses. As to the Egyptian 
doctrine of the spiritual double or ex- 
ternal soul (Xa), see A. Wiedemann, 
The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul (London, 1895), 


pp. 10 sgg. 
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best grace she could assume, protesting her affection for 
the adopted daughter who had ousted her own daughter 
from the throne.’ 

At a later period, when Egypt lay under the heel of Human 
Rome, the character of “the divine consort” of Ammon ayes 
at Thebes had greatly changed. For at the beginning of in Roman 
our era the custom was to appoint a young and beautiful ""* 
girl, the scion of one of the noblest houses, to serve 
Ammon as his concubine. The Greeks called these 
maidens Pallades, apparently after their own virgin goddess 
Pallas; but the conduct of the girls was by no means 
maidenly, for they led the loosest of lives till puberty. Then 
they were mourned over and given in marriage. Their 
graves were shown near Thebes.’ The reason why their 
services ended at puberty may have been that as concubines 
of the god they might not bear children to mortal fathers ; 
hence it was deemed prudent to terminate their relations 
with the divinity before they were of an age to become 
mothers. It was an Egyptian doctrine that a mortal woman 
could conceive by a god, but that a goddess could not con- 
ceive by a mortal man.* The certainty of maternity and 
the uncertainty of paternity suggest an obvious and prob- 
ably sufficient ground for this theological distinction. 

Apollo was said to spend the winter months at Patara Apollo and 
in Lycia and the summer months in the island of Delos, and aa T 
accordingly he gave oracles for one half of the year in the Patara. 
one place, and for the other half in the other.’ So long as 
he tarried at Patara, his prophetess was shut up with him 
in the temple every night. At Ephesus there was a college The 
of sacred men called Essenes or King Bees who held office yee S 
for a year, during which they had to observe strict chastity Ephesus. 
and other rules of ceremonial purity.” How many of them 


1 A. Erman, Die ägyptische Reli- pp. 350 sg., 357 sg.3 C. P. Tiele, 


gion (Berlin, 1905, pp. 75, 165 sg. ; 
compare z@., Ägypten und ägyptisches 
Leben im Altertum, pp. 400 sg. As 
to the ghostly rule of the high priests 
of Ammon at Thebes see further G. 
Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples 
de POrient classigue, les premières 
mêlées des peuples (Paris, 1897), pp. 
559 599.3 J. H. Breasted, A History of 
the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1908), 


Geschichte der Religion tm Altertum, 
i. (Gotha, 1896) p. 66. 

2 Strabo, xvii. 1. 46, p. 816. 

8 Diodorus Siculus, Bzb/iotheca,i. 47. 

4 Plutarch, Quaestiones conviviales, 
viii. 1. 6 sg.; íd., Numa, 4. 

5 Servius on Virgil, Aen. iv. 143. 
Compare Horace, Odes, iii. 62 sgg. 

6 Herodotus, i, 182. 


T Pausanias, viii. 13. 1. As to the 
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there were at a time we do not know, but there must have 
been several, for in Ephesian inscriptions they are regularly 
referred to in the plural. They cannot have been bound to 
lifelong celibacy, for in one of the inscriptions an Essen 
mentions his wife? Possibly they were deemed the annual 
husbands of Artemis, the great many-breasted goddess of 
fertility at Ephesus, whose association with the bee is 
vouched for by the figures of bees which appear commonly 
both on her statues and on the coins of Ephesus.” If this 
conjecture is right, the King Bees and their bee-goddess 
Artemis at Ephesus would be closely parallel to the King of 
the Wood and his woodland-goddess Diana at Nemi, as these 
latter are interpreted by me. The rule of chastity imposed 
on the King Bees during their year of office would be easily 
explicable on this hypothesis. As the temporary husbands 
of the goddess they would be expected for the time being to 
have no intercourse with mortal women, just as the human 
wives of Bel and Ammon were supposed to have no 
commerce with mortal men. 

At Athens the god of the vine, Dionysus, was annually 
married to the Queen, and it appears that the consummation 
of the divine union, as well as the espousals, was enacted at 
the ceremony ; but whether the part of the god was played 
by a man or an image we do not know. Attic law required 
that the Queen should be a burgess and should never have 
known any man but her husband. She had to offer certain 
meaning of the title Essen see Calli- 
machus, Hymn to Zeus, 16 ; Hesychius, 
Suidas, and Etymologicum Magnum, 
s.v. “Eoonv, The ancients mistook 


the Queen bee for a male, and hence 
spoke of King bees. See Aristotle, 


1 J.T. Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus, 
Inscriptions from the Temple of Diana, 
pp. 2, 14; Inscriptions from the 
Augusteum, p. 43; Inscriptions from 
the City and Suburbs, p. 38. 


Histor. animal, v. 21 Sg., ix. 40, pp. 
553, 623 sgg., ed. Bekker; z@., De 
animalium generatione, iii. 10, p. 760, 
ed. Bekker; Aelian, Mat, animal. i. 
10, v. 10 sg. ; Virgil, Georg. iv. 21, 
68; W. Walter-Tornow, De apium 
mellisque apud veteres significatione 
(Berlin, 1894), pp. 30 sgg. The 
Essenes or King Bees are not to be 
confounded with the nominal kings 
(Basiieis) of Ephesus, who probably 
held office for life. See above, vol. i. 


P. 47. 


3 See B. V. Head, Coins of Ephesus 
(London, 1880), and above, vol. i. pp. 
37 sg. Modern writers sometimes assert 
that the priestesses of the Ephesian 
Artemis were called Bees. Certain 
other Greek priestesses were un- 
doubtedly called Bees, and it seems 
not improbable that the priestesses of 
the Ephesian Artemis bore the same 
title and represented the goddess in 
her character of a bee. But no ancient 
writer, so far as I know, affirmsit. See 
my note on Pausanias, viii. 13. 1. 
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secret sacrifices on behalf of the state, and was permitted to 
see what no foreign woman might ever behold, and to enter 
where no other Athenian might set foot. She was assisted 
in the discharge of her solemn functions by fourteen sacred 
women, one for each of the altars of Dionysus. The old 
Dionysiac festival was held on the twelfth day of the month 
Anthesterion, corresponding roughly to our February, at 
the ancient sanctuary of Dionysus in the Marshes, which 
was never opened throughout the year save on that one 
day. At this festival the Queen exacted an oath of 
purity and chastity from the fourteen sacred women at the 
altar. Possibly her marriage was celebrated on the same 
day, though of that we have no positive evidence, and we 
learn from Aristotle that the ceremony took place, not 
at the sanctuary in the marshes, but in the old official 
residence of the King, known as the Cattle-stall, which stood 
near the Prytaneum or Town-hall on the north-eastern slope 
of the Acropolis.’ But whatever the date of the wedding, 
its object can hardly have been any other than that of 
ensuring the fertility of the vines and other fruit-trees, of 
which Dionysus was the god. Thus both in form and in 
meaning the ceremony would answer to the nuptials of the 
King and Queen of May. Again, the story, dear to poets 


1 Demosthenes, Contra Neaer. 73- 
78, pp. 1369-1371; Aristotle, Con- 
stitution of Athens, iii. § ; Hesychius, 
s.vu, Avovicov yduos and -yepapal ; 
Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. ‘yepatpas ; 
Pollux, viii. 108; K. F, Hermann, 
Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer,? § 32. 155 
§ 58. 11s¢g.; Aug. Mommsen, Feste 
der Stadt Athen im Altertum (Leipsic, 
1898), pp. 391 sgg. From Demos- 
thenes, /.c., compared with Thucydides, 
ii. 15, it seems certain that the oath 
was administered by the Queen at the 
time and place mentioned in the text. 
Formerly it was assumed that her 
marriage to Dionysus was celebrated 
at the same place and time; but the 
assumption as to the place was dis- 
proved by the discovery of Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, and with it the 
assumption as to the time falls to the 
ground. As the Greek months were 
commonly named after the festivals 


which were held in them, it is tempting 
to conjecture that the sacred marriage 
took place in the Marriage Month 
(Gamelion), answering to our January. 
But more probably that month was 
named after the sacred marriage of 
Zeus and Hera, which was celebrated 
at Athens and elsewhere. See below, 
p. 143. This is the view of W. H. 
Roscher (Juno und Hera, p. 73, n. 
217) and Aug. Mommsen (Feste der 
Stadt Athen, p. 383). From the name 
Cattle-stall, applied to the scene of the 
marriage, Miss J. E. Harrison in- 
geniously conjectured that in the rite 
Dionysus may have been represented 
as a bull (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 537). The con- 
jecture was anticipated by Prof. U, 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aris- 
toteles und Athen (Berlin, 1893), ii. 
42. Dionysus was often conceived by 
the Greeks in the form of a bull. 


Dionysus 
and 
Ariadne. 
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and artists, of the forsaken and sleeping Ariadne, waked and 
wedded by Dionysus, resembles so closely the little drama 
acted by French peasants of the Alps on May Day,’ that, 
considering the character of Dionysus as a god of vegeta- 
tion, we can hardly help regarding it as the reflection of a 
spring ceremony like the French one. In point of fact the 
marriage of Dionysus and Ariadne was believed by Preller 
to have been acted every spring in Crete? His evidence, 
indeed, is inconclusive, but the view itself is probable. If I 
am right in comparing the two, the chief difference between 
the French and the Greek ceremonies appears to have been 
that in the former the sleeper was a forsaken bridegroom, in 
the latter a forsaken bride; and the group of stars in the 
sky, in which fancy saw Ariadne’s wedding crown,* may have 
been only a translation to heaven of the garland worn by 
the Greek girl who played the Queen of May. 

If at Athens, and probably elsewhere, the vine-god was 
married to a queen in order that the vines might be loaded 


Demeter at with clusters of grapes, there is reason to think that a 


Eleusis. 


marriage of a different kind, intended to make the fields 
wave with yellow corn, was annually celebrated not many 
miles off, beyond the low hills that bound the plain of 
Athens on the west. In the great mysteries solemnised at 
Eleusis in the month of September the union of the sky- 
god Zeus with the corn-goddess Demeter appears to have 
been represented by the union of the hierophant with the 
priestess of Demeter, who acted the parts of god and 
goddess. But their intercourse was only dramatic or 
symbolical, for the hierophant had temporarily deprived 
himself of his virility by an application of hemlock. The 
torches having been extinguished, the pair descended into a 
murky place, while the throng of worshippers awaited in 
anxious suspense the result of the mystic congress, on which 
they believed their own salvation to depend. After a time 
the hierophant reappeared, and in a blaze of light silently 
exhibited to the assembly a reaped ear of corn, the fruit of 
the divine marriage. Then in a loud voice he proclaimed, 


1 Above, pp. 92 sg. his Griechische Mythologie, ed. C, 
3 L. Preller, Ausgewählte Aufsätse Robert, i. 681 sgg. 
(Berlin, 1864), pp. 293-296; compare 3 Hyginus, Astronomica, i. 5. 
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“ Queen Brimo has brought forth a sacred boy Brimos,” by 
which he meant, “The Mighty One has brought forth the 


Mighty.” 


The corn-mother in fact had given birth to her 


child, the corn, and her travail-pangs were enacted in the 


sacred drama.! 


This revelation of the reaped corn appears 
to have been the crowning act of the mysteries. 


Thus 


through the glamour shed round these rites by the poetry 
and philosophy of later ages there still looms, like a distant 
landscape through a sunlit haze, a simple rustic festival 


1 Tertullian, Ad nationes, ii. 7, 
“Cur rapitur sacerdos Cereris si non 
tale Ceres passa est?” Asterius Ama- 
senus, Encomium in sanctos martyres, 
in Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, xl. col. 
324, Oùx éxet (at Eleusis) 7d xaraBdovov 
TÒ okoreiwóv, kal al cepval rod lepo- 
pávrov mpds Thv lepelay ovvruxlat, 
povou mpòs pdvnv; Oùx al dAaumddes 
oBévyurrat, kal 6 woNdds kal dvaplOunros 
Ojos Thy cwrnplavy aùrôv elvat voul- 
fovot. Ta & TG oxbrw mapa rv dvo 
mparréueva; Psellus, Quaenam sunt 
Graecorum opiniones de daemonibus, p. 
39, ed. J. F. Boissonade, rà é ye 
puvorhpia rovrwr, ola atrixa rà 'ENev- 
oivia, Tò» pvOcKdy doxplverae Ala 
Meyvipevov Ty Anot, yow ry Anpyrpr 
. . > Lroxpiverat 6¢ kal ras tis Anois 
wdtvas. ‘“Ixernplar yov avrika Anois 
kal xos wéots kal Kxapdiadyla. Ep’ 
ols kal Te Tparyookedes plunua madarvd- 
Hevov mepl Trois ddvuos, Örımep 6 Leds, 
dixas drorwyds tis Blas ry Arunrpr, 
tpdyou Spxes dmorenwy, TÊ KANTY 
Taurns Kkaréfero womep ù kal avro 
(compare Arnobius, Adversus nationes, 
v. 20-23); Schol. on Plato, Gorgias, 
P- 497 C, ’EreXe?ro òè rara (the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries) «aè Ano? kal Kopp, 
örı ratrny pèv IMovrwv aprdtee, Anot 
6é puryeln Levs; Hippolytus, Refutatio 
omnium haerestum, v. 8, pp. 162, 
164, ed. Duncker and Schneidewin, 
Aéyouo. 5¢ airéy (God), pnel, Dpiryes 
kal xAoepdv oráyuv refeptouévoy, kal 
pera Tovs Ppiyas "AOnvaioe pvodpres 
*Edevolvia, kal émedexvivres rots ér- 
omrevovet TÒ péya kal Oavuacrdy Kal 
Tedebraroy émomwrikdy éket puorhpiov 
év cowry, Tedepicuévoy ordxuv. ‘O dé 
ordxus oðrós dort kal mapà ’A@nvalors 
6 wapdt rod dyapaxrnplorov gworhp 
Téevos péyas, Kabdarep aùròs 6 lepo- 
pavrys, ovk droxexoupévos pév, ws ò 
“Artis, evvouxtocpevos è bia Kwyvelov 
kal Ticav wapytnudvos THY capKiKhy 


ryéveo, vuxrds év ’EXevatn brd woddk@ 
wupl rehdv Tà peydda kal Appnra 


` puoripia Bog kal kékpaye Aéywv: lepòv 


Erexe mórva Kodpov Boyd Bord, 
toutéatw loxupa loxupéy. In combin- 
ing and interpreting this fragmentary 
evidence I have followed Mr, P. 
Foucart (Recherches sur Porigine et la 
nature des mystères d Eleusis, Paris, 
1895,pp.485¢.; id., Les Grands Mystères 
@ Eleusis, Paris, 1900, p. 69), and Miss 
J. E. Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, pp. 549 sqg.). In 
antiquity it was believed that an 
ointment or plaster of hemlock applied 
to the genital organs prevented them 
from discharging their function. See 
Dioscorides, De materia medica, iv. 
79; Pliny, Nat. Hisi. xxv. 154. 
Dr. J. B. Bradbury, Downing Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University of 
Cambridge, informs me that this belief is 
correct. ‘* Although conium [hemlock] 
is not used as an anaphrodisiac at the 
present day, there can be no doubt 
that it has this effect. When rubbed 
into the skin it depresses sensory 
nerve-endings and is absorbed. After 
absorption it depresses all sympathetic 
nerve-cells. Both these effects would 
tend to diminish organic reflexes such 
as aphrodisia” (Dr. W. E. Dixon, 
Pharmacological Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge). ` Pausanias seems to imply 
that the hierophant was forbidden to 
marry (ii. 14. 1). - It may have been 
so in his age, the second century of 
our era ; but an inscription of the first 
century B.C. shews that at that time it 
was lawful for him to take a wife. See 
P. Foucart, Les Grands Mystères 
@’ Eleusis, pp. 26 sqg. (extract from the 
Mémoires de? Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, vol. xxxvii. ). 
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designed to cover the wide Eleusinian plain with a plenteous 
harvest by wedding the goddess of the corn to the sky-god, 
who fertilised the bare earth with genial showers. 

But Zeus was not always the sky-god, nor did he always 
marry the corn-goddess. If in antiquity a traveller, quitting 
Eleusis and passing through miles of olive-groves and corn- 
fields, had climbed the pine-clad mountains of Cithaeron and 
descended through the forest on their northern slope to 
Plataea, he might have chanced to find the people of that 
little Boeotian town celebrating a different marriage of 
the great god to a different goddess. The ceremony is 
described by a Greek antiquary whose note-book has 
fortunately preserved for us not a few rural customs of 
ancient Greece, of which the knowledge would otherwise 
have perished. 

Every few years the people of Plataea held a festival 
which they called the Little Daedala. On the day of the 
festival they went out into an ancient oak forest, the trees 
of which were of gigantic girth. There they set some boiled 
meat on the ground, and watched the birds that gathered 
round it. When a raven was observed to carry off a piece 
of the meat and perch on an oak, the people followed it and 
cut down the tree. With the wood of the tree they made 
an image, dressed it as a bride, and placed it on a bullock- 
cart with a bridesmaid beside it. It seems then to have 
been drawn to the banks of the river Asopus and back to 
the town, attended by a piping and dancing crowd. After 
the festival the image was put away and kept till the cele- 
bration of the Great Daedala, which fell only once in sixty 
years, and was held by all the people of Boeotia. On this 
occasion all the images, fourteen in number, that had accumu- 
lated from the celebrations of the Little Daedala were dragged 
on wains in procession to the river Asopus, and then to the 
top of Mount Cithaeron. There an altar had been constructed 
of square blocks of wood fitted together, with brushwood 
heaped over it. Animals were sacrificed by being burned 
on the altar, and the altar itself, together with the images, 
was consumed by the flames, The blaze, we are told, rose 
to a prodigious height and was seen for many miles. To 
explain the origin of the festival a story ran that once 
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upon a time Hera had quarrelled with Zeus and left him in 
high dudgeon. To lure her back Zeus gave out that he 
was about to marry the nymph Plataea, daughter of the 
river Asopus. He had a fine oak cut down, shaped and 
dressed as a bride, and conveyed on a bullock-cart. Trans- 
ported with rage and jealousy, Hera flew to the cart, 
and tearing off the veil of the pretended bride, discovered 
the deceit that had been practised on her. Her rage now 
turned to laughter, and she became reconciled to her husband 
Zeus.) 

The resemblance of this festival to some of the European Resem- 
spring and midsummer festivals is tolerably close. We have Parc 
seen that in Russia at Whitsuntide the villagers go out into Plataean 
the wood, fell a birch-tree, dress it in woman’s clothes, and Sie 


to the 
bring it back to the village with dance and song. On the spring 


third day it is thrown into the water.? Again, we have seen nama 
that in Bohemia on Midsummer Eve the village lads fell a festivals of 
tall fir or pine-tree in the wood and set it up on a height, Europe. 
where it is adorned with garlands, nosegays, and ribbons, 

and afterwards burnt’ The reason for burning the tree 

will appear afterwards ; the custom itself is not uncommon 

in modern Europe. In some parts of the Pyrenees a tall 

and slender tree is cut down on May Day and kept till 
Midsummer Eve. It is then rolled to the top of a hill, set 

up, and burned.t In Angoulême on St. Peters Day, the 
twenty-ninth of June, a tall leafy poplar is set up in the 
market-place and burned.’ Near Launceston in Cornwall 

there is a large tumulus known as Whiteborough, with a 

fosse round it. On this tumulus “there was formerly a 

great bonfire on Midsummer Eve ; a large summer pole was 

fixed in the centre, round which the fuel was heaped up. It 

had a large bush on the top of it. Round this were parties 

of wrestlers contending for small prizes.” The rustics believed 

that giants were buried in such mounds, and nothing would 

tempt them to disturb their bones. In Dublin on May- 


1 Pausanias, ix. 3; Plutarch, quoted 5 W, Mannhardt, Baumékultus, pp. 
by Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. iii. 1 sg. 177 59. 

2 Above, p. 64. 

3 Above, p. 66. 6 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, i, 

4 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 318 sg.; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 


177. p- 178, 
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morning boys used to go out and cut a May-bush, bring it 
back to town, and then burn it." 

Probably the Boeotian festival belonged to the same class 
of rites. It represented the marriage of the powers of vege- 
tation—the union of the oak-god with the oak-goddess ?— 
in spring or midsummer, just as the same event is repre- 
sented in modern Europe by a King and Queen or a Lord 
and Lady of the May. In the Boeotian, as in the Russian, 
ceremony the tree dressed as a woman stands for the English 
May-pole and May-queen in one. All such ceremonies, it 
must be remembered, are not, or at least were not originally, 
mere spectacular or dramatic exhibitions, They are magical 
rites designed to produce the effect which they dramati- 
cally set forth. If the revival of vegetation in spring is 
mimicked by the awakening of a sleeper, the mimicry is 
intended actually to quicken the growth of leaves and 
blossoms ; if the marriage of the powers of vegetation is 
simulated by a King and Queen of May, the idea is that the 
powers thus personated will really be rendered more pro- 
ductive by the ceremony. In short, all these spring and 
midsummer festivals fall under the head of homoeopathic or 
imitative magic. The thing which people wish to bring 
about they represent dramatically, and the very representation 
is believed to effect, or at least to contribute to, the produc- 
tion of the desired result. In the case of the Daedala the 
story of Hera’s quarrel with Zeus and her sullen retirement 
may perhaps without straining be interpreted as a mythical 
expression for a bad season and the failure of the crops. 
The same disastrous effects were attributed to the anger and 
seclusion of Demeter after the loss of her daughter Proser- 
pine. Now the institution of a festival is often explained 
by a mythical story, which relates how upon a particular 
occasion those very calamities occurred which it is the real 


1 W. Hone, Every Day Book, ii. Pallas is represented with her olive-tree 


595 sg.; W. Mannhardt, Baumékultus, 
p. 178. 

2 With regard to Zeus as an oak-god 
see below, pp. 358 sg. Hera appears 
with an oak-tree and her sacred bird the 
peacock perched on it in a group which 
Is preserved in the Palazzo degli Con- 
servatori at Rome. In the same group 


and her owl ; so that the conjunction of 
the oak with Hera cannot be accidental. 
See W. Helbig, Fiihrer durch die öffent- 
lichen Sammlungen klassischen Alter- 
tümer in Rom? (Leipsic, 1899), i. 397, 
No. 587. 


3 Pausanias, viii. 42. 
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object of the festival to avert; so that if we know the myth 
told to account for the historical origin of the festival, we can 
often infer from it the real intention with which the festival 
was celebrated. If, therefore, the origin of the Daedala was 
explained by a story of a failure of crops and consequent 
famine, we may infer that the real object of the festival was 
to prevent the occurrence of such disasters ; and, if I am right 
in my interpretation of the festival, the object was supposed 
to be effected by dramatically representing the marriage of 
the divinities most concerned with the production of trees 
and plants. The marriage of Zeus and Hera was acted 
at annual festivals in various parts of Greece, and it is 
at least a fair conjecture that the nature and intention 
of these ceremonies were such as I have assigned to the 
Plataean festival of the Daedala; in other words, that Zeus 
and Hera at these festivals were the Greek equivalents of the 
Lord and Lady of the May. Homers glowing picture of 
Zeus and Hera couched on fresh hyacinths and crocuses,’ 
like Milton’s description of the dalliance of Zephyr with 
Aurora, “as he met her once a-Maying,” was perhaps painted 
from the life. 

The sacred marriage of Zeus and Hera had, as was 
natural, its counterpart among the northern kinsfolk of the 
Greeks. In Sweden every year a life-size image of Frey, The god 
the god of fertility, both animal and vegetable, was drawn PT 
about the country in a waggon attended by a beautiful girl ae 
who was called the god’s wife. She acted also as his 


1 At Cnossus in Crete, Diodorus 
Siculus, v. 72; at Samos, Lactantius, 
Instit. i. 17 (compare Augustine, 
De civitate Dei, vi. 7); at Athens, 
Photius, Lexicon, s.u. iepòv ydpov ; 
Etymologicum Magnum, su. lepopvh- 
poves, p. 468. 52. A fragment of Phere- 
cydes relating to the marriage of Zeus 
and Hera came to light some years ago. 
See Grenfell and Hunt, New Classical 
and other Greek and Latin Papyri 
(Oxford, 1897), p. 23; H. Weil, in 
Revue des Etudes grecgues, x. (1897) 
pp. 1-9. The subject has been dis- 
cussed by W. H. Roscher (Juno und 
Hera, Leipsic, 1875, pp. 72 599.). 
From the wide prevalence of the rite 


he infers that the custom of the sacred 
marriage was once common to all the 
Greek tribes. 


2 Iliad, xiv. 347 sgg]. Hera was 
worshipped under the title of Flowery 
at Argos (Pausanias, ii. 22. 1; compare 
Etymol. Magn. s.v. “AvOea, p. 108, 
line 48), and women called Flower- 
bearers served in her sanctuary (Pollux, 
iv. 78). A great festival of gathering 
flowers was celebrated by Peloponne- 
sian women in spring (Hesychius, s.v. 
hpordvGea, compare Photius, Lexicon, 
s.v. Hpodv6a). The first of May is still 
a festival of flowers in Peloponnese. 
See Folk-lore, i, (1890) pp. 518 sgg. 
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priestess in his great temple at Upsala. Wherever the 
waggon came with the image of the god and his blooming 
young bride, the people crowded to meet them and offered 
sacrifices for a fruitful year. Once on a time a Norwegian 
exile named Gunnar Helming gave himself out to be Frey 
in person, and rode about on the sacred waggon dressed up 
in the god’s clothes. Everywhere the simple folk welcomed 
him as the deity, and observed with wonder and delight 
that a god walked about among men and ate and drank 
just like other people. And when the months went by, and 
the god’s fair young wife was seen to be with child, their joy 
waxed greatly, for they thought, “Surely this is an omen of 
a fruitful season.” It happened that the weather was then 
so mild, and the promise of a plenteous harvest so fair, that 
no man ever remembered such a year before. But one night 
the god departed in haste, with his wife and all the gold and 
silver and fine raiment which he had got together; and 
though the Swedes made after him, they could not catch 
him. He was over the hills and far away in Norway. 
Similar ceremonies appear to have been observed by the 
peasantry of Gaul in antiquity ; for Gregory of Tours, writ- 
ing in the sixth century of our era, says that at Autun the 
people used to carry about an image of a goddess in a 
waggon drawn by oxen. The intention of the ceremony 
was to ensure the safety of the crops and vines, and the 
rustics danced and sang in front of the image? The old 
historian identifies the goddess with Cybele, the Great 
Mother goddess of Phrygia, and the identification would 
seem to be correct. For we learn from another source that 
men wrought up to a pitch of frenzy by the shrill music of 
flutes and the clash of cymbals, sacrificed their virility 


1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,4 
i. 176; P. Herrmann, Nordische 
Mythologie (Leipsic, 1903), pp. 198 
$99., 217, 520, 529; E. H. Meyer, 
Mythologie der Germanen (Strasburg, 
1903), pp. 366 sg. The procession of 
Frey and his wife in the waggon is 
doubtless the same with the procession 
of Nerthus in a waggon which Tacitus 
describes (Germania, 40). Nerthus 
seems to be no other than Freya, the 
wife of Frey. See the commentators 


on Tacitus Ze., and especially K. 
Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 
iv. (Berlin, 1900) pp. 468 sg. 


2 Gregory of Tours, De gloria con- 
Jessorum, 77 (Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina, lxxi. col. 884). Compare 
Sulpicius Severus, Vita S. Martini, 
12: “Quia esset haee Gallorum 
rusticis consuetudo, simulacra dae- 
monum candido tecta velamine misera 
per agros suos circumferre dementia,” 
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to the goddess, dashing the severed portions of themselves 
against her image.’ Now this religious castration was a 
marked feature of the Phrygian worship of Cybele, but it is 
alien to Western modes of thought, although it still finds 
favour with a section of the barbarous, fanatical, semi- 
Oriental peasantry of Russia? But whether of native or of 
Eastern origin the rites of the goddess of Autun closely 
conformed to those of the great Phrygian goddess and 
appear to have been, like them, a perverted form of the 
Sacred Marriage, which was designed to fertilise the earth, 
and in which eunuchs, strange as it may seem, personated 
the lovers of the goddess.® 

Thus the custom of marrying gods either to images or to The 
human beings was widespread among the nations of anti- a 
quity. The ideas on which such a custom is based are too gods to 
crude to allow us to doubt that the civilised Babylonians, E 
Egyptians, and Greeks inherited it from their barbarous or persons is 
savage forefathers. This presumption is strengthened when o 
we find rites of a similar kind in vogue among the lower pesia 
races. Thus, for example, we are told that once upon a Cuca 
time the Wotyaks of the Malmyz district in Russia were Woeyaka 
distressed by a series of bad harvests. They did not know 
what to do, but at last concluded that their powerful but 
mischievous god Keremet must be angry at being unmarried. 
So a deputation of elders visited the Wotyaks of Cura and 
came to an understanding with them on the subject. Then 
they returned home, laid in a large stock of brandy, and 
having made ready a gaily decked waggon and horses, they 
drove in procession with bells ringing, as they do when they 
are fetching home a bride, to the sacred grove at Cura. 
There they ate and drank merrily all night, and next morn- 
ing they cut a square piece of turf in the grove and took it 
home with them. After this, though it fared well with the 
people of Malmyz, it fared ill with the people of Cura; for 


in Malmyz the bread was good, but in Cura it was ad. 


1 e Passio Sancti Symphoriani,” See N. Tsakni, Za Russie sectaire, pp. 
chs. 2 and 6 (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 74 599. 
v. 1463, 1466). 

3 These crazy wretches castrate men 8 As to this feature in the ritual of 
and mutilate women. Hence they are Cybele, see Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
known as the Skoptsy (‘‘ mutilated”). Second Edition, pp. 219 sgg. 
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Hence the men of Cura who had consented to the marriage 
were blamed and roughly handled by their indignant fellow- | 
villagers. “What they meant by this marriage ceremony,” 
says the writer who reports it, “it is not easy to imagine. 
Perhaps, as Bechterew thinks, they meant to marry Keremet 
to the kindly and fruitful Mukylé¢in, the Earth-wife, in order 
that she might influence him for good.”! This carrying of 
turf, like a bride, in a waggon from a sacred grove resembles 
the Plataean custom of carting an oak log as a bride from 
an ancient oak forest ; and we have seen ground for thinking 
that the Plataean ceremony, like its Wotyak counterpart, was 
intended as a charm to secure fertility. When wells are 
dug in Bengal, a wooden image of a god is made and 
married to the goddess of water.? 

Often the bride destined for the god is not a log or a 
clod, but a living woman of flesh and blood. The Indians 
of a village in Peru have been known to marry a beautiful 
girl, about fourteen years of age, to a stone shaped like a 
human being, which they regarded as a god (huaca). All 
the villagers took part in the marriage ceremony, which 
lasted three days, and was attended with much revelry. 
The girl thereafter remained a virgin and sacrified to the 
idol for the people. They shewed her the utmost reverence 
and deemed her divine The Blackfoot Indians of North 
America used to worship the Sun as their chief god, and they 
held a festival every year in his honour. Four days before 
the new moon of August the tribe halted on its march, and 
all hunting was suspended. Bodies of mounted men were 
on duty day and night to carry out the orders of the high 
priest of the Sun. He enjoined the people to fast and to 
take vapour baths during the four days before the new 
moon. Moreover, with the help of his council, he chose the 
Vestal who was to represent the Moon and to be married to 
the Sun at the festival. She might be either a virgin or a 
woman who had had but one husband. Any girl or woman 
found to have discharged the sacred duties without fulfilling 
the prescribed conditions was put to death. On the third 


1 Max Buch, Die Wotjaken (Stutt- 3 P. J. de Arriaga, Extirpacion de 
gart, 1882), p. 137. la idolatria del Pirs (Lima, 1621), 
2 E, A. Gait, in Census of India, p. 20. 
rgo7, vol. vi. part i. p. 190. 
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day of preparation, after the last purification had been 
observed, they built a round temple of the Sun. Posts were 
driven into the ground in a circle; these were connected 

with cross-pieces, and the whole was covered with leaves. 

In the middle stood the sacred pole, supporting the roof. A 
bundle of many small branches of sacred wood, wrapped in 

a splendid buffalo robe, crowned the summit of the temple. 

The entrance was on the east, and within the sanctuary 

stood an altar on which rested the head of a buffalo. 
Beside the altar was the place reserved for the Vestal. 

Here, on a bed prepared for her, she slept “the sleep of war,” 

as it was called. Her other duties consisted in maintaining 

a sacred fire of fragrant herbs, in presenting a lighted pipe 

to her husband the Sun, and in telling the high priest the 
dream she dreamed during “the sleep of war.” On learning 

it the priest had it proclaimed to the whole nation to the 

beat of drum.’ Every year about the middle of March, Marriage 
when the season for fishing with the drag-net began, the faeces 
Algonquins and Hurons married their nets to two young among the 
girls, aged six or seven. At the wedding feast the net was ee 
placed between the two maidens, and was exhorted to take quins. 
courage and catch many fish. The reason for choosing the 

brides so young was to make sure that they were virgins. 

The origin of the custom is said to have been this. One 

year, when the fishing season came round, the Algonquins 

cast their nets as usual, but took nothing. Surprised at 

their want of success, they did not know what to make of it, 

till the soul or genius (0%) of the net appeared to them in 

the likeness of a tall well-built man, who said to them in a 

great passion, “I have lost my wife and I cannot find one 

who has known no other man but me; that is why you do 

not succeed, and why you never will succeed till you give 

me satisfaction on this head.” So the Algonquins held a 
council and resolved to appease the spirit of the net by 
marrying him to two such very young girls that he could 

have no ground of complaint on that score for the future. 

They did so, and the fishing turned out all that could be 
wished. The thing got wind among their neighbours the 
Hurons, and they adopted the custom. A share of the 


1 Father Lacombe, in Missions Catholiques, ii, (1869) pp. 359 sg. 
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catch was always given to the families of the two girls who 
acted as brides of the net for the year.’ 


Sacred The Oraons of Bengal worship the Earth as a goddess, 
Mariage and annually celebrate her marriage with the Sun-god 
Sun-god Dharmé at the time when the sā tree is in blossom. The 
ce ceremony is as follows. All bathe, then the men repair to 
ae the sacred grove (sarnd), while the women assemble at the 


house of the village priest. After sacrificing some fowls to 
the Sun-god and the demon of the grove, the men eat and 
drink. “The priest is then carried back to the village on 
the shoulders of a strong man. Near the village the 
women meet the men and wash their feet. With beating 
of drums and singing, dancing, and jumping, all proceed to 
the priest’s house, which has been decorated with leaves and 
flowers. Then the usual form of marriage is performed 
between the priest and his wife, symbolizing the supposed 
union between Sun and Earth. After the ceremony all eat 
and drink and make merry; they dance and sing obscene 
songs, and finally indulge in the vilest orgies. The object 
is to move the mother earth to become fruitful.”? Thus the 
Sacred Marriage of the Sun and Earth, personated by the 
priest and his wife, is celebrated as a charm to ensure the 
fertility of the ground; and for the same purpose, on 
the principle of homoeopathic magic, the people indulge in 
a licentious orgy. Among the Sulka of New Britain, at 
the village of Kolvagat, a certain man has charge of two 
stone figures which are called respectively “ Our grandfather ” 
(ngur es) and “Our grandmother” (ngur pet). They are 
said to be kept in a house built specially for the purpose. 
Fruits of the field are offered to them and left beside them 
to rot. When their guardian puts the two figures with their 
faces turned towards each other, the plantations are believed 
to flourish ; but when he sets them back to back, there is 
dearth and the people suffer from eruptions on the skin. 


1 Relations des Jésuites, 1636, p. 
109, and 7639, p. 95 (Canadian re- 
print); Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nou- 
velle France, v. 225; Chateaubriand, 
Voyage en Amérique (Paris, 1870), pp. 
140-142. 

2 Rev. F. Hahn, ‘Some Notes 
on the Religion and Superstitions of 


the Orads,” Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, \xxii. part iii. (Cal- 
cutta, 1904) p. 12. For another 
account of the ceremonies held by the 
Oraons in spring see above, pp. 76 sg. 

3 P, Rascher, “ Die Sulka,” Archiv 
für Anthropologie, xxix. (1904) p. 
217. 
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This turning of the two images face to face may be 
regarded as a simple form of Sacred Marriage be- 
tween the two divine powers represented by them, who 
are clearly supposed to control the fertility of the 
plantations. 

At the village of Bas Doda, in the Gurgaon district of Marriage 
North-Western India, a fair is held on the twenty-sixth a peters 
of the month Chait and the two following days. We are India and 
told that formerly girls of the Dhinwar class used to be“ 
married to the god at these festivals, and that they always 
died soon afterwards. Of late years the practice is said to 
have been discontinued.’ In Behar during the month of 
Sawan (August) crowds of women, calling themselves Nagin 
or “wives of the snake,” go about for two and a half days 
begging ; during this time they may neither sleep under a 
roof nor eat salt. Half the proceeds of their begging is given 
to Brahmans, and the other half spent in salt and sweet- 
meats, which are eaten by all the villagers? Amongst the 
Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast in West Africa 
human wives of gods are very common. In Dahomey 
they swarm, and it has even been estimated that every 
fourth woman is devoted to the service of some deity. 
The chief business of these female votaries is prostitution. 

In every town there is at least one seminary where the 
handsomest girls, between ten and twelve years of age, 
are trained. They stay for three years, learning the 
chants and dances peculiar to the worship of the gods, 
and prostituting themselves to the priests and the inmates 
of the male seminaries. At the end of their noviciate 
they become public harlots. But no disgrace attaches to 
their profession, for it is believed that they are married to 
the god, and that their excesses are caused and directed by 
him. Strictly speaking, they should confine their favours 
to the male worshippers at the temple, but in practice they 
bestow them indiscriminately. Children born of such unions 
belong to the deity. As the wives of a god, these sacred 
women may not marry. But they are not bound to the 
service of the divinity for life. Some only bear his name and 


1 W, Crooke, Popular Religion and minster, 1896), ii. 118. 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 2 W. Crooke, of. cit. ii. 138. 
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sacrifice to him on their birthdays! Amongst these poly- 
gamous West African gods the sacred python seems to be 
particularly associated with the fertility of the earth ; for he is 
invoked in excessively wet, dry, and barren seasons, and the 
time of year when young girls are sought out to be his 
brides is when the millet is beginning to sprout.” 

It deserves to be remarked that the supernatural being 
to whom women are married is often a god or spirit of water. 
Thus Mukasa, the god of the Victoria Nyanza lake, who was 
propitiated by the Baganda every time they undertook a long 
voyage, had virgins provided for him to serve as his wives. 
Like the Vestals they were bound to chastity, but unlike 
the Vestals they seem to have been often unfaithful. The 
custom lasted until Mwanga was converted to Christianity.® 
The Akikuyu of British East Africa worship the snake 
of a certain river, and at intervals of several years they 
marry the snake-god to women, but especially to young 
girls. For this purpose huts are built by order of the 
medicine-men, who there consummate the sacred marriage 
with the credulous female devotees. If the girls do not 
repair to the huts of their own accord in sufficient numbers, 
they are seized and dragged thither to the embraces of the 
deity. The offspring of these mystic unions appears to 
be fathered on God (Ngai); certainly there are children 
among the Akikuyu who pass for children of Godt In 
Kengtung, one of the principal Shan states of Upper 
Burma, the spirit of the Nawng Tung lake is regarded as 
very powerful, and is propitiated with offerings in the eighth 
month (about July) of each year. A remarkable feature of 
the worship of this spirit consists in the dedication to him of 
four virgins in marriage. Custom requires that this should 
be done once in every three years. It was actually done 
by the late king or chief (Sawbwa) in 1893, but down to 
IgOI the rite had not been performed by his successor. The 
following are the chief features of the ceremony. The 
virgins who are to wed the spirit of the lake must be of 
pure Hkön race. Orders are sent out for all the Hkén of 


1 A. B. Ellis, 7he Hwe-speaking 3 Sir Harry Johnston, 7he Uganda 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 139-142. Protectorate (London, 1902), ii. 677. 

2 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 4 From notes sent to me by Mr. 
Edition, pp. 58 sg. A. C. Hollis, 21st May 1908. 
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the valley to attend. From the unmarried women of suit- 
able age, ten are selected. These are as beautiful as may 
be, and must be without spot or blemish. Four maidens out 
of the ten are chosen by lot, and carefully dressed in new 
garments. A festival is held, usually at the house of the 
Chief Minister, where the girls sit on a raised platform. 
Four old women, thought to be possessed by spirits, enter 
and remain as long as the feast lasts. During this time 
anything they may want, such as food, betel, or cheroots, is 
handed to them by the four girls. Apparently the old 
women pass for representatives of the spirit, and hence they 
are waited on by the maidens destined to be his wives. 
Dotage, blindness, or any great infirmity of age seems to be 
accounted possession by a spirit for the purposes of this func- 
tion. When the feast is over, the maidens are formally 
presented to the spirit, along with the various sacrifices and 
offerings. They are next taken to the chief’s residence, where 
strings are tied round their wrists by the ministers and elders 
to guard them against ill-luck. Usually they sleep a night 
or two at the palace, after which they may return to their 
homes. There seems to be no objection to their marrying 
afterwards. If nothing happens to any of the four, it is be- 
lieved that the spirit of the lake loves them but little; but 
if one of them dies soon after the ceremony, it shews that 
she has been accepted by him. The spirit is propitiated 
with the sacrifice of pigs, fowls, and sometimes a buffalo.’ 

In this last custom the death of the woman is regarded Egyptian 
as a sign that the god has taken her to himself. Some- Goel 
times, apparently, it has not been left to the discretion ofa egirl as a 
the divine bridegroom to take or leave his human bride Peete! 
she was made over to him once for all in death, When the 
Arabs conquered Egypt they learned that at the annual 
rise of the Nile the Egyptians were wont to deck a young 
virgin in gay apparel and throw her into the river as a 
sacrifice, in order to obtain a plentiful inundation. The 
Arab general abolished the barbarous custom? It is 

1 J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, toms of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the and London, 1895), chap. xxvi. p. 
Shan States, part ii. vol. i. (Rangoon, 500. The authority for the statement 


T1901) p. 439. is the Arab historian Makrizi, 
2 E, W. Lane, Manners and Cus- 
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said that under the Tang dynasty the Chinese used to marry 
a young girl to the Yellow River once a year by drowning 
her in the water. For this purpose the witches chose the 
fairest damsel they could find and themselves superintended 
the fatal marriage. At last the local mandarin,a man of 
sense and humanity, forbade the custom. But the witches 
disregarded his edicts and made their preparations for the 
usual murder. So when the day was come, the magistrate 
appeared on the scene with his soldiers and had all the 
witches bound and thrown into the river to drown, telling 
them that no doubt the god would be able to choose 
his bride for himself from among them.’ The princes 
of Koepang, a state in the East Indian island of Timor, 
deemed themselves descended from crocodiles; and on 
the coronation of a new prince a solemn sacrifice was 
made to the crocodiles in presence of the people. The 
offerings consisted of a pig with red bristles and a young 
girl prettily dressed, perfumed, and decked with flowers. 
She was taken down to the bank of the river and set on a 
sacred stone in a cave. Then one of the prince’s guards 
summoned the crocodiles. Soon one of the beasts appeared 
and dragged the girl down into the water. The people 
thought that he married her, and that if he did not find her 
a maid he would bring her back.? On festal occasions in 
the same state a new-born girl was sometimes dedicated to 
a crocodile, and then, with certain ceremonies of consecra- 
tion, brought up to be married to a priest. It is said that 
once, when the inhabitants of Cayeli in Buru—another East 
Indian island—were threatened with destruction by a swarm 
of crocodiles, they ascribed the misfortune to a passion 
which the prince of the crocodiles had conceived for a 
certain girl. Accordingly, they compelled the damsel’s 
father to dress her in bridal array and deliver her over to 
the clutches of her crocodile lover.‘ 

A usage of the same sort is reported to have prevailed 


1 The North China Herald, 4th May Timor, p.21); A. Bastian, Zndonesien, 
1906, p. 235. ii. (Berlin, 1885) p. 8. 
2G, A. Wilken, “ Het animisme 3 ; ; 
bij de volken van den Indischen Archi- A-sMameanep: ct. p. IE 
pel,” De Indische Gids, June 1884, p. t A. Bastian, /ndonesien i. (Berlin, 
994 (referring to Veth, Het eiland 1884) p. 134. 
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in the Maldive Islands before the conversion of the inhabi- virgin 
tants to Islam. The famous Arab traveller Ibn Batutah EEEE 
has described the custom and the manner in which it came to a jinnee 
to an end. He was assured by several trustworthy natives, a is tad 
whose names he gives, that when the people of the islands Maldive 
were idolaters there appeared to them every month an evil oe 
spirit among the jinn, who came from across the sea in the 
likeness of a ship full of burning lamps. The wont of the 
inhabitants, as soon as they perceived him, was to take a 
young virgin, and, having adorned her, to lead her to a heathen 
temple that stood on the shore, with a window looking out 

to sea. There they left the damsel for the night, and when 

they came back in the morning they found her a maid no 
more, and dead. Every month they drew lots, and he upon 
whom the lot fell gave up his daughter to the jinnee of the 

sea. In time there came to them a Berber named Abu 
*Iberecat, who knew the Coran by heart. He lodged in the 
house of an old woman of the isle of Mahal. One day, 
visiting his hostess, he found that she had gathered her 
family about her, and that the women were weeping as if 
there were a funeral. On enquiring into the cause of their 
distress, he learned that the lot had fallen on the old woman, 

and that she had an only daughter, who must be slain by 

the evil jinnee. Abu ’lberecat said to the old dame, "I will 

go this night instead of thy daughter.” Now he was quite 
beardless. So when the night was come they took him, and 

after he had performed his ablutions, they put him in the 
temple of idols. He set himself to recite the Coran; then 

the demon appeared at the window, but the man went on 

with his recitation. No sooner was the jinnee within hear- 

ing of the holy words than he dived into the sea. When 
morning broke, the old woman and her family and the people 

of the island came, according to their custom, to carry away 

the girl and burn her body. They found the stranger repeat- 

ing the Coran, and took him to their king, whose name was 
Chenourazah, and made him relate his adventure. The 

king was astonished at it. The Berber proposed to the 

king that he should embrace Islam. Chenourazah said to 

him, “ Tarry with us till next month; if thou shalt do what 

thou hast done, and shalt escape from the evil jinnee, I will 
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The jinnee be converted.” The stranger abode with the idolaters, and 
ofthesea God disposed the king’s heart to receive the true faith. So 
bride inthe before the month was out he became a Mussalman, he and 
er his wives and his children and the people of his court. And 
when the next month began, the Berber was conducted to 
the temple of idols; but the demon did not appear, and the 
Berber set himself to recite the Coran till break of day. 
Then the Sultan and his subjects broke the idols and 
demolished the temple. The people of the island embraced 
Islam and sent messengers to the other isles, and their 
inhabitants were converted likewise. But by reason of the 
demon many of the Maldive Islands were depopulated 
before their conversion to Islam. When Ibn Batutah him- 
self landed in the country he knew nothing of these things. 
One night, as he was going about his business, he heard of 
a sudden people saying in a loud voice, “ There is no God 
but God,” and “God is great” He saw children carrying 
copies of the Coran on their heads, and women beating on 
basins and vessels of copper. He was astonished at what 
they did, and he said, “What has happened?” They 
answered, “Dost thou not behold the sea?” He looked 
towards the sea, and beheld in the darkness, as it were, a 
great ship full of burning lamps and cressets. They said to 
him, “That is the demon. It is his wont to shew himself 
once a month; but after we have done that which thou hast 
seen, he returns to his place and does us no manner of 
harm.” 1 
The story It occurred to me that this myth of the demon lover may 
aga have been based on some physical phenomenon, electrical, 
phosphor- lunar, or otherwise, which is periodically seen at night in 
regen f the Maldive Islands. Accordingly I consulted Professor J. 
Stanley Gardiner, our foremost authority on the archipelago. 
His answer, which confirms my conjecture, runs thus: “A 
peculiar phosphorescence, like the glow of a lamp hidden by 
a roughened glass shade, is occasionally visible on lagoon 
shoals in the Maldives. I imagine it to have been due to 
some single animal with a greater phosphorescence than any 
at present known to us. A periodical appearance at some 


1 Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, texte par C, Defrémery et B. R. Sanguinetti 
arabe, accompagné d'une traduction, (Paris, 1853-1858), iv. 126-130. 
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phase of the moon due to reproduction is not improbable 
and has parallels. The myth still exists in the Maldives, but 
in a rather different form.” He adds that “a number of 
these animals might of course appear on some shoal near 
Male,” the principal island of the group. To the eyes of 
the ignorant and superstitious such a mysterious glow, 
suddenly lighting up the sea in the dusk of the evening, 
might well appear a phantom ship, hung with burning lamps, 
bearing down on the devoted islands, and in the stillness of 
night the roar of the surf on the barrier reef might sound in 
their ears like the voice of the demon calling for his prey.’ 


§ 3. Sacrifices to Water-spirits 


Ibn Batutah’s narrative of the demon lover and his mortal stories of 

brides closely resembles a well-known type of folk-tale, of per ia 
which versions have been found from Japan and Annam in meda type. 
the East to Senegambia, Scandinavia, and Scotland in the 
West. The story varies in details from people to people, 
but as commonly told it runs thus. A certain country is 
infested by a many-headed serpent, dragon, or other monster, 
which would destroy the whole people if a human victim, 
generally a virgin, were not delivered up to him periodically. 
Many victims have perished, and at last it has fallen to the 
lot of the king’s own daughter to be sacrificed. She is 
exposed to the monster, but the hero of the tale, generally 
a young man of humble birth, interposes in her behalf, slays 
the monster, and receives the hand of the princess as his 
reward. In many of the tales the monster, who is sometimes 
described as a serpent, inhabits the water of a sea, a lake, or 
a fountain. In other versions he is a serpent or dragon who 
takes possession of the springs of water, and only allows the 
water to flow or the people to make use of it on condition of 
receiving a human victim.’ 


1 The Thanda Pulayans, on the west 
coast of India, think that the phos- 
phorescence on the surface of the sea 
indicates the presence of the spirits of 
their ancestors, who are fishing in the 
backwaters. See E. Thurston, Z¢hno- 
graphic Notes in Southern India, p. 
293. Similarly the Sulkas of New 


Britain fancy that the mysterious glow 
comes from souls bathing in the water. 
See P. Rascher, ‘‘ Die Sulka,” Archiv 
für Anthropologie, xxix. (1904) p. 216. 

2 For a list of these tales, with 
references to the authorities, see my 
note on Pausanias, ix. 26. 7. To the 
examples there referred to add I. V. 
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It would probably be a mistake to dismiss all these tales 
as pure inventions of the story-teller. Rather we may 
suppose that they reflect a real custom of sacrificing girls or 
women to be the wives of water-spirits, who are very often 
conceived as great serpents or dragons. Elsewhere I have 
cited many instances of this belief in serpent-shaped spirits 
of water;! here it may be worth while to add a few 
more. Thus the Warramunga of Central Australia perform 
elaborate ceremonies to appease or coerce a gigantic, but 
purely mythical water-snake who is said to have destroyed 
a number of people? Some of the natives of western 
Australia fear to approach large pools, supposing them to be 
inhabited by a great serpent, who would kill them if they 
dared to drink or draw water there by night.2 The Indians 
of New Granada believed that when the mother of all man- 
kind, named Bachue, was grown old, she and her husband 
plunged into the Lake of Iguague, where they were 
changed into two enormous serpents, which still live in the 
lake and sometimes shew themselves. The Oyampi 
Indians of French Guiana imagine that each waterfall 
has a guardian in the shape of a monstrous snake, who 
lies hidden under the eddy of the cascade, but has some- 
times been seen to lift up its huge head. To see it is fatal. 
Canoe and Indians are then dragged down to the bottom, 
where the monster swallows all the men, and sometimes the 
canoe also. Hence the Oyampis never name a waterfall till 
they have passed it, for fear that the snake at the bottom of 
the water might hear its name and attack the rash intruders» 
The Huichol Indians of Mexico adore water. Springs 
are sacred, and the gods in them are mothers or serpents, 
that rise with the clouds and descend as fructifying rain. 
The Tarahumares, another Indian tribe of Mexico, think 


Zingerle, Kinder- und Hausmärchen 2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
aus Tirol, Nos. 8, 21, 35, pp. 35 599., Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 226 
IOO sgg., 178 sgg.; G. F. Abbott, s 
Macedonian Folk-lore, pp. 270 sgg. 
This type of story has been elaborately 
investigated by Mr. E. S. Hartland 


g. 

3 R. Salvado, Mémoires historiques 
sur P Australie (Paris, 1854), p. 262. 
4 H. Ternaux-Compans, Zssai sur 


(The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894- 
1896), but he has not discussed the 
custom of the sacred marriage, on which 
the story seems to be founded. 

1 Note on Pausanias, ix. 10. §. 


Pancien Cundinamarca, pp. 6 sq. 

5 H. Coudreau, Ches nos Indiens 
(Paris, 1895), pp. 303 sg. 
6 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico 


(London, 1903), ii. 57. 
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that every river, pool, and spring has its serpent, who causes 
the water to come up out of the earth. All these water-serpents 
are easily offended; hence the Tarahumares place their 
houses some little way from the water, and will not sleep 
near it when they are on a journey. Whenever they con- 
struct weirs to catch fish, they take care to offer fish to the 
water-serpent of the river; and when they are away from 
home and are making pinole, that is, toasted maize-meal, 
they drop the first of the pinole into the water as an 
offering to the serpents, who would otherwise try to seize 
them and chase them back to their own land! In Basuto- 
land the rivers Ketane and Maletsunyane tumble, with a roar 
of waters and a cloud of iridescent spray, into vast chasms 
hundreds of feet deep. The Basutos fear to approach the 
foot of these huge falls, for they think that a spirit in the 
shape of a gigantic snake haunts the seething cauldron 
which receives the falling waters.’ 

The perils of the sea, of floods, of rapid rivers, of deep Sacrifices 
pools and lakes, naturally account for the belief that water- se 
spirits are fickle and dangerous beings, who need to be water- 
appeased by sacrifices. Sometimes these sacrifices consist of ""* 
animals, such as horses and bulls but often the victims are 
human beings. Thus at the mouth of the Bonny River 
there is a dangerous bar on which vessels trading to the 
river have been lost. This is bad for business, and accord- 
ingly the negroes used to sacrifice a young man annually to 
the spirit of the bar. The handsomest youth was chosen 
for the purpose, and for many months before the ceremony 
he lodged with the king. The people regarded him as 
sacred or ju-ju, and whatever he touched, even when he 
passed casually through the streets, shared his sanctity and 


1 C. Lumholtz, of. cit. i. 402 sg. 


3 T. I. Fairclough, ‘* Notes on the 
Basutos,” Journal of the African 
Society, No. 14, January 1905, p. 201. 


3 To the examples given in my note 
on Pausanias viii. 7. 2,add Ph. Pau- 
litschke, 2thnographie Nordost-Afrikas, 
die geistige Cultur der Dandkil, Galla 
und Somél (Berlin, 1896), pp. 46, 503 
™ De Dajaks op Borneo,” Mededeelingen 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
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D’Orbigny, Voyage dans l Amérique 
Méridionale, ii. 93, 160 (see above, 
pp. 16 sg.); F. Blumentritt, ‘ Uber die 
Eingeborenen der Insel Palawan und 
der Inselgruppe der Talamianen,” 
Globus, lix. (1891) p. 167; W. 
Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India (Westminster, 
1896), i 46; Father Guillemé, in 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
Ix. (1888) p. 252. 
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belonged to him. Hence whenever he appeared in public 
the inhabitants fled before him, lest he should touch their 
garments or anything they might be carrying. He was 
kept in ignorance of the fate in store for him, and no one 
might inform him of it under pain of death. On an 
appointed day he was taken out to the bar in a canoe and 
induced to jump into the water. Then the rowers plied 
their paddles and left him to drown. A similar ceremony 
used to be performed at the New Calabar River, but the 
victim was a culprit. He was thrown into the water to be 
devoured by the sharks, which are there the principal fetish 
or ju-ju.! The chiefs of Duke Town, on the same coast of 
Guinea, were wont to make an annual offering to the river. 
A young woman of a light colour, or an albino, was chosen 
as the victim. On a set day they decked her with finery, 
took her down to Parrot Island, and with much ceremony 
plunged her in the stream. The fishermen of Efiat, at the 
mouth ofthe river, are said still to observe the rite in order 
to ensure a good catch of fish? The King of Dahomey 
used to send from time to time a man, dressed out with the 
insignia of office, to Whydah to be drowned at the mouth 
of the river. The intention of the sacrifice was to attract 
merchant ships.? When a fisherman has been carried off 
by a crocodile, some of the natives on the banks of Lake 
Tanganyika take this for a sign that the spirit deems him- 
self slighted, since he is obliged to come and find victims for 
himself instead of having them presented to him. Hence 
the sorcerers generally decide that a second victim is 
wanted; so, having chosen one, they bind him hand 
and foot and fling him into the lake to feed the crocodiles.‘ 
The crater of the volcano Tolucan in Mexico encloses two 
lakes of clear cold water, surrounded by gloomy forests of 
pine. Here, in the eighteenth month of the Toltec year, 
answering to February, children beautifully dressed and 
decked with flowers and gay feathers used to be drowned as 


1 W. F. W. Owen, Narrative of 
Voyages to explore the Shores of Africa, 
Arabia, and Madagascar (London, 
1833), ii. 354 59. 

2 H. Goldie, Calabar and its 
Mission, New Edition (Edinburgh and 
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an offering to Tlaloc, the god of the waters, who had a fine 
temple on the spot? The Chams of Annam have traditions 
of a time when living men were thrown into the sea every 
year in order to propitiate the deities who looked after the 
fishing, and when children of good family were drowned in 
the water-channels in order that the rice-fields might be duly 
irrigated.? 

This last instance brings out a more kindly aspect of the Water- 
water-spirits. If these beings are dreaded by the fisherman Sis Sar 
and the mariner who tempt the angry sea, and by the beneficent 
huntsman who has to swim or ford the rushing rivers, they pre ae 
are viewed in a different light by the shepherd and the fertility. 
husbandman in hot and arid lands, where the pasture for the 
cattle and the produce of the fields alike depend on the 
supply of water, and where prolonged drought means 
starvation and death for man and beast. To men in such 
circumstances the spirits of the waters are beneficent beings, 
the dispensers of life and fertility, whether their blessings 
descend as rain from heaven or well up as springs of 
bubbling water in the parched desert. In the Semitic East, 
for example, where the rainfall is precarious or confined to 
certain seasons, the face of the earth is bare and withered 
for most of the year, except where it is kept fresh by irriga- 
tion or by the percolation of underground water. Here, 
accordingly, the local gods or Baalim had their seats 
originally in spots of natural fertility, by fountains and the 
banks of rivers, in groves and tangled thickets and green glades 
of mountain hollows and deep watercourses, As lords of the 
springs and subterranean waters they were supposed to be 
the sources of all the gifts of the land, the corn, the wine and 
the oil, the wool and the flax, the vines and the fig-trees.® 

Where water-spirits are thus conceived as the authors of Water- 
fertility in general, it is natural that they should be held to SPs com 
extend the sphere of their operations to men and animals ; bestowing 
in other words, that the power of bestowing offspring on ones 
barren women and cattle should be ascribed to them. This 
ascription comes out clearly in a custom observed by Syrian 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Æistoire leurs religions,” Revue de Phistoire 
des nations civilistes du Mexique et de des religions, xxiv. (1891) p. 213. 
PAmérique-Centrale, i. 327 sq. 8 W. Robertson Smith, Religion of 
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women at the present day. Some of the channels of the 
Orontes are used for irrigation, but at a certain season of 
the year the streams are turned off and the dry bed of the 
channels is cleared of mud and any other matter that might 
clog the flow of the water. The first night that the water is 
turned on again, it is said to have the power of procreation. 
Accordingly barren women take their places in the channel, 
waiting for the embrace of the water-spirit in the rush of the 
stream.' Again, a pool of water in a cave at Juneh enjoys 
the same reputation. The people think a childless couple 
who bathe in the water will have offspring? In India many 
wells are supposed to cure sterility, which is universally 
attributed to the agency of evil spirits. The water of seven 
wells is collected on the night of the Diwali or feast of 
lamps, and barren women bathe in it in order to remove 
their reproach. There is a well in Orissa where the priests 
throw betel-nuts intothe mud. Childless women scramble for 
the nuts, and she who finds them will be x happy mother 
before long. For the same reason, after childbirth an Indian 
mother is taken to worship the village well. She walks 
round it in the course of the sun and smears the plat- 
form with red lead, which may bea substitute for blood. A 
Khandh priest will take a childless woman to the meeting 
of two streams, where he makes an offering to the god of 
births and sprinkles the woman with water in order to rid her of 
the influence of the spirit who hinders conception’ In the 
Punjaub a barren woman who desires to become a mother 
will sometimes be let down into a well on a Sunday or 
Tuesday night during the Diwali festival. After stripping 
herself of her clothes and bathing in the water, she is drawn 
up again and performs the chaukpurna ceremony with 
incantations taught by a wizard. When this ceremony 
has been performed, the well is supposed to run dry; its 
quickening and fertilising virtue has been abstracted by the 
woman.’ The Indian sect of the Vallabhacharyas or Maha- 
rajas believe that bathing in a sacred well is a remedy for 

1S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 


Religion To-day (Chicago, 1902), p. minster, 1896), ii. 50 sg., 225 sg. 
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23 S, I. Curtiss, of. cit. p. 119. * Census of India, 1901, vol. xvii., 
3 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Punjab, p. 164. 
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barrenness in women.' In antiquity the waters of Sinuessa Water- 
in Campania were thought to bless childless wives with SPirits com 
offspring.” To this day Syrian women resort to hot springs bestowing 
in order to obtain children from the saint or jinnee of the SSPrné | 
waters? In Scotland the same fertilising virtue used to be, 
and probably still is, ascribed to certain springs. Wives who 
wished to become mothers formerly resorted to the well of 
St. Fillan at Comrie, and to the wells of St. Mary at White- 
kirk and in the Isle of May.* In the Aran Islands, off the 
coast of Galway, women desirous of children pray at St. 
Eany’s Well, by the Angels’ Walk, and the men pray at the 
rag well by the church of the Four Comely Ones at Onaght.® 
Child’s Well in Oxford was supposed to have the virtue of 
making barren women to bring forth Near Bingfield in ~ 
Northumberland there is a copious sulphur spring known as 
the Borewell. On the Sunday following the fourth day of 
July, that is about Midsummer Day, according to the old 
Style, great crowds of people used to assemble at the well 
from all the surrounding hamlets and villages. The scene 
was like a fair, stalls for the sale of refreshments being 
brought and set up for the occasion. The neighbouring 
slopes were terraced, and seats formed for the convenience 
of pilgrims and visitors. Barren women prayed at the 
well that they might become mothers. If their faith was 
strong enough, their prayers were heard within the year.’ 

In Greek mythology similar ideas of the procreative Love of — 
power of water meet us in the stories of the loves of rivers py" SPC" 


for women 


for women and in the legends which traced the descent of in Greek 
mythology. 


heroes and heroines from river-gods.® 
of The Trachinitan Women Dejanira tells 


1 W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
iv. 425. As to the sect of the Maha- 
rajas, see above, vol. i. pp. 406 sg. 

2 Pliny, Mat. Hist. xxxi. 8. 

3 S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, pp. 116 sg.; Mrs, H. 
H. Spoer, “The Powers of Evil in 
Jerusalem,” Folk-lore, xviii. (1907) p. 
55; A. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes 
au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), p. 360. 

å J]. M. Mackinlay, Folk-lore of 
Scottish Lochs and Springs (Glasgow, 


In Sophocles’s play 
how she was 


1893), p. 112. 
6 A. C. Haddon and C. R. Browne, 


“The Ethnography of the Aran 
Islands,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Irish Academy, ii. (1893) p. 819. 

6 R, C. Hope, Tke Legendary Lore 
of the Holy Wells of England (London, 
1893), p. 122. 

T R. C. Hope, of. cit. pp. 107 sg. 

8 See, for example, Pausanias, ii. 15, 
5, V. 7. 2 Sg., Vir 22, Q, Vii. 23. I Sg», 
viii. 43. I, ix. I. I sg., ix. 34. 6 
and 9. 
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Love of «wooed by the river Achelous, who came to her father and 

river-spirits claimed her hand, appearing in the likeness now of a bull, 
for women 5 y 

in Greek now of a serpent, and now of a being with the body of a 

mythology. man and the front of an ox, while streams of water flowed 

from his shaggy beard. She relates, too, how glad she was 

when Hercules presented himself and vanquished the river- 

god in single combat and took her to wife.’ The legend 

perhaps preserves a reminiscence of that custom of providing 

a water-god with a human wife which has been practised 

elsewhere. The motive of such a custom may have varied 

with the particular conception which happened to prevail of 

the character of the water-god. Where he was supposed to 

be a cruel and destructive being, who drowned men and laid 

waste the country, a wife would be offered simply to keep 

him in good humour, and so prevent him from doing mischief. 

But where he was viewed as the procreative power on whom 

the fertility of the earth and the fecundity of men and 

animals depended, his marriage would be deemed necessary 

for the purpose of enabling him to discharge his beneficent 

functions. This belief in the amorous character of rivers 

comes out plainly in a custom which was observed at Troy 

down to classical times. Maidens about to marry were 

wont to bathe in the Scamander, saying as they did so, 

" Scamander, take my virginity.” A similar custom appears 

to have been observed at the river Maeander, and perhaps 

in other parts of the Greek world. Occasionally, it would 

seem, young men took advantage of the practice to ravish 

the girls, and the offspring of such a union was fathered on 

the river-god.? The bath which a Greek bride and bride- 

groom regularly took before marriage appears to have been 

intended to bless their union with offspring through the 

fertilising influence of the water-nymphs. 
Thus it would appear that in many parts of the world a 
1 Sophocles, TZrachiniae, 6 sgg. of Aeschines are spurious, but there is 


The combat of Hercules with the no reason to doubt that the custom 
bull-shaped river-god in presence of here described was actually observed, 
Dejanira is the subject of a red-figured 

vase painting, See Miss J. E. Harrison, 3 See the evidence collected by Mr. 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Floyd G. Ballentine, ‘Some Phases of 
Religion ® (Cambridge, 1908), Fig. 133, the Cult of the Nymphs,” Harvard 


P. 434. Studies in Classical Philology, xv. 
2 Aeschines, Zpist. x, The letters (1904) pp. 97 394» 
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custom has prevailed of sacrificing human beings to water- In Europe 
spirits, and that in not a few cases the ceremony has taken E 
the form of making over a woman to the spirit to be his a woman 
wife, in order either to pacify his fury or to give play to his ieh 
generative powers. Where the water-spirit was regarded as vives only 
female, young men might be presented to her for a similar ae 
purpose, and this may be the reason why the victims Pageants. 
sacrificed to water-spirits are sometimes males. Among 
civilised peoples these customs survive for the most part 

only in popular tales, of which the legend of Perseus and 
Andromeda, with its mediaeval counterpart of St. George 

and the Dragon, is the most familiar example. But 
occasionally they appear to have left traces of themselves in 
ceremonies and pageants. Thus at Furth in Bavaria a Mid- 
drama called the Slaying of the Dragon used to be acted Sinimer y 
every year about Midsummer, on the Sunday after Corpus slaying the 
Christi Day. Crowds of spectators flocked from the ea 
neighbourhood to witness it. The scene of the performance Bavaria. 
was the public square. On a platform stood or sat a 
princess wearing a golden crown on her head, and as many 

silver ornaments on her body as could be borrowed for the 
purpose. She was attended by a maid of honour. Opposite 

her was stationed the dragon, a dreadful monster of painted 

canvas stretched on a wooden skeleton and moved by two 

men inside. From time to time the creature would rush 

with gaping jaws into the dense crowd of spectators, who 
retreated hastily, tumbling over each other in their anxiety 

to escape. Then a knight in armour, attended by his men- 
at-arms, rode forth and asked the princess what she did “on 

this hard stone,” and why she looked so sad. She told him 

that the dragon was coming to eat her up. On that the 

knight bade her be of good cheer, for that with his sword he 

would rid the country of the monster. With that he 
charged the dragon, thrusting his spear into its maw and 

taking care to stab a bladder of bullock’s blood which was 

there concealed. The gush of blood which followed was an 
indispensable part of the show, and if the knight missed his 

stroke he was unmercifully jeered and taunted by the crowd. 
Having despatched the monster with sword and pistol, the 

knight then hastened to the princess and told her that he 


St. Romain 
delivers 
Rouen 
from a 


dragon. 
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had slain the dragon who had so long oppressed the town. 
In return she tied a wreath round his arm, and announced 
that her noble father and mother would soon come to give 
them half the kingdom. The men-at-arms then escorted 
the knight and the princess to the tavern, there to end the 
day with dance and revelry. Bohemians and Bavarians 
came from many miles to witness this play of the Slaying 
of the Dragon, and when the monster’s blood streamed forth 
they eagerly mopped it up, along with the blood-soaked 
earth, in white cloths, which they afterwards laid on the 
flax-fields, in order that the flax might thrive and grow tall. 
For the “dragon’s blood” was thought to be a sure protec- 
tion against witchcraft! This use of the blood suffices to 
prove that the Slaying of the Dragon at Furth was not a 
mere popular spectacle, but a magical rite designed to 
fertilise the fields. As such it probably descended from a 
very remote antiquity, and may well have been invested with 
a character of solemnity, if not of tragedy, long before it 
degenerated into a farce. 

More famous was the dragon from which, according to 
legend, St. Romain delivered Rouen, and far more im- 
pressive was the ceremony with which, down to the French 
Revolution, the city commemorated its deliverance. The 
stately and beautiful edifices of the Middle Ages, which still 
adorn Rouen, formed a fitting background for a pageant 
which carried the mind back to the days when Henry II. 
of England and Richard Cceur-de-Lion, Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, still had their palace in this ancient capital of 
their ancestral domains, Legend ran that about the year 
520 A.D. a forest or marsh near the city was infested by a 


1 F, Panzer, Beitrag sur deutschen 
Mythologie, i. 107-110, ii. 550. At 
Ragusa in Sicily an enormous effigy of 
a dragon, with movable tail and eyes, 
is carried in procession on St. George’s 
Day (April 23rd); and along with it 
two huge sugar loaves, decorated with 
flowers, figure in the procession. At 
the end of the festival these loaves are 
broken into little bits, and every farmer 
puts one of the pieces in his sowed 
fields to ensure a good crop. See G. 
Pitre, Feste patronali in Sicilia (Turin 


and Palermo, 1900), pp. 323 sg. In 
this custom the fertility charm remains, 
though the marriage ceremony appears 
to be absent. As to the mummers’ 
play of St George, see E. K. Cham- 
bers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 
1903), i. 205 sgg.; A. Beatty, “ The 
St. George, or Mummers’, Plays,” 
Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy 
of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, xv. part 
ii, (October, 1906) pp. 273-324. A 
separate copy of the latter work was 
kindly sent to me by the author. 
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monstrous beast in the shape of a serpent or dragon, which 
every day wrought great harm to Rouen and its neighbour- 
hood, devouring man and beast, causing boats and mariners 

on the river Seine to perish, and inflicting other woes in- 
numerable on the commonwealth. At last the archbishop, 

St. Romain, resolved to beard the monster in his den. He 
could get none to accompany him but a prisoner condemned 

to death for murder. On their approach the dragon made 

as though he would swallow them up; but the archbishop, 
relying on the divine help, made the sign of the cross, and 

at once the monster became so gentle that he suffered the 
saint to bind him with his stole and the murderer to lead 

him like a lamb to the slaughter. Thus they went in pro- 
cession to a public place in Rouen, where the dragon was 
burnt in the presence of the people and its ashes cast into 

the river. The murderer was pardoned for his services ; 
and the fame of the deed having gone abroad, St. Romain, 

or his successor St. Ouen, whose memory is enshrined in In memor 
a church of dreamlike beauty at Rouen, obtained from King o's 


deliverance 
Dagobert in perpetuity a privilege for the archbishop, dean, the arch- 
and canons of the cathedral, to wit, that every year on one 
Ascension Day, the anniversary of the miracle, they should Rote 
pardon and release from prison a malefactor, whomsoever ERTE 
they chose, and whatever the crime of which he had been pan aa 
guilty. This privilege, unique in France, was claimed by on Ascen- 
the chapter of the cathedral as early as the beginning of the sion Day. 
thirteenth century ; for in 1210, the governor of the castle of 

Rouen having boggled at giving up a prisoner, the chapter 
appealed to King Philip Augustus, who caused an enquiry 

to be made into the claim. At this enquiry nine witnesses 

swore that never in the reigns of Henry II. and Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion, Dukes of Normandy, had there been any 
difficulty raised on the point in question. Henceforward 

the chapter seems to have enjoyed the right without opposi- 

tion down to 1790, when it exercised its privilege of mercy 

for the last time. Next year the face of things had changed ; 

there was neither archbishop nor chapter at Rouen. A 
register of the names of the prisoners who were pardoned, 
together with an account of their crimes, was kept and still 

exists. Only a few of the names in the thirteenth century 
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are known, and there are many gaps in the first half of the 
fourteenth century ; but from that time onward the register 
is nearly complete. Most of the crimes appear to have 
been murder or homicide. 
Ceremony The proceedings, on the great day of pardon, varied 
ofthe Somewhat in different ages. The following account is 


annual i Š 
pardon and based in great part on a description written in the reign of 
-o Henry III. and published at Rouen in 1587. Fifteen 


at Rouen. days before Ascension Day the canons of the cathedral 
summoned the king’s officers to stop all proceedings against 
criminals detained in prison. Afterwards, on the Monday 
of Rogations, two canons examined the prisoners and took 
their confessions, going from prison to prison till Ascension 
Day. On that day, about seven o’clock in the morning, 
all the canons assembled in the chapter-house and invoked 
the grace of the Holy Spirit by the hymn Veni creator 
Spiritus, and other prayers. Also they made oath to reveal 
none of the depositions of the criminals, but to hold them 
sacred under the seal of confession. The depositions 
having been taken and the commissioners heard, the chapter, 
after due deliberation, named him or her among the 
prisoners who was to receive the benefit of the privilege. A 
card bearing the prisoners name and sealed with the seal 
of the chapter was then sent to the members of parliament, 
who were sitting in full assembly, clad in their red robes, in 
the great hall of the palace to receive the nomination of the 
prisoner and to give it legal effect. The criminal was then 
released and pardoned. Immediately the minster bells 
began to ring, the doors of the cathedral were flung open, 
the organ pealed, hymns were sung, candles lit, and every 
solemnity observed in token of joy and gladness. Further, 
in presence of the conclave all the depositions of the other 
prisoners were burnt on the altar of the chapter-house. 
Then the archbishop and the whole of the clergy of the 
cathedral went in procession to the great square known as 
the Old Tower near the river, carrying the shrines and 
reliquaries of the minster, and accompanied by the joyous 
music of hautboys and clarions. Apparently the Old 
Tower occupies the site of the ancient castle of the Dukes 
of Normandy, and the custom of going thither in procession 
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came down from a time when the prisoners were detained 
in the castle-dungeons. In the square there stood, and still 
stands, a platform of stone raised high above the ground 
and approached by flights of steps. Thither they brought 
the shrine (fierte) of St. Romain, and thither too was led 
the pardoned prisoner. He ascended the platform, and after 
confessing his sins and receiving absolution he thrice lifted 
the shrine of St. Romain, while the innumerable multitude 
assembled in the square cried aloud, each time the shrine 
was lifted, “Noel! Noel! Noel!” which was understood 
to mean “God be with us!” That done, the procession 
re-formed and returned to the cathedral. At the head 
walked a beadle clad in violet, who bore on a pole the 
wicker effigy of the winged dragon of Notre Dame, holding 
a large fish in its mouth. The whispers and cries excited 
by the appearance of the monster were drowned in the loud 
fanfares of cornets, clarions, and trumpets. Behind the 
musicians, who wore the liveries of the Master of the 
Brotherhood of Notre Dame with his arms emblazoned on 
an ensign of taffeta, came the carved silver-gilt shrine of 
Notre Dame. After it followed the clergy of the cathedral 
to the number of two hundred, clad in robes of violet or 
crimson silk, bearing banners, crosses, and shrines, and 
chanting the hymn De resurrectione Domini. Then came 
the archbishop, giving his blessing to the great multitude who 
thronged the streets. The prisoner himself walked behind, 
bareheaded, crowned with flowers, carrying one end of the 
litter which supported the shrine of St. Romain; the 
fetters he had worn hung from the litter; and with him 
paced, with lighted torches in their hands, the men or 
women who, for the last seven years, had in like manner 
received their pardon. Another beadle, in a violet livery, 
marched behind bearing aloft on a pole the wicker effigy 
of the dragon (Gargouzlle) destroyed by St. Romain ; in its 
mouth the dragon sometimes held a live animal, such as a 
young fox, a rabbit, or a sucking pig, and it was attended 
by the Brotherhood of the Gargouillards. The clergy of the 
thirty-two parishes of Rouen also took part in the pro- 
cession, which moved from the Old Tower to the cathedral 
amid the acclamations of the crowd, while from every 
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church tower in the city the bells rang out a joyous peal, 
the great Georges d Amboise thundering above them all. 
After mass had been performed in the cathedral, the prisoner 
was taken to the house of the Master of the Brotherhood of 
St. Romain, where he was magnificently feasted, lodged, 
and served, however humble his rank. Next morning he 
again presented himself to the chapter, where, kneeling in 
the presence of a great assembly, he was severely reproved 
for his sins and admonished to give thanks to God, to 
St. Romain, and to the canons for the pardon he had 
received in virtue of the privilege. 
History What was the origin and meaning of this remarkable 
eee privilege of the Frerte, as the shrine of St. Romain was 
painless of called? Its history has been carefully investigated by A. 
orshrine of Floquet, Chief Registrar of the Royal Court of Rouen, with 
St.Romainthe aid of all the documentary evidence, including the 
at Rouen archives both at Rouen and Paris. He appears to have 
shewn conclusively that the association of St. Romain with 
the custom is comparatively late. We possess a life of the 
saint in Latin verse, dating from the eighth century, in which 
the miracles said to have been wrought by him are set 
forth in a strain of pompous eulogy. Yet neither in it nor 
in any of the other early lives of St. Romain and St. Ouen, 
nor in any of the older chronicles and martyrologies, is a 
single word said about the destruction of the dragon and 
the deliverance of the prisoner. It is not till 1394 that we 
meet for the first time with a mention of the miracle. 
Moreover, the deliverance of the prisoner can hardly have 
been instituted in honour of St. Romain, else it would have 
taken place on the twenty-third of October, the day on which 
the Church of Rouen celebrates the translation of the saint’s 
bones to the cathedral. St. Romain died in 638, and his 
bones were transferred to the cathedral of Rouen at the end 
of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century. 
Further, Floquet has adduced strong grounds for believing 
that the privilege claimed by the chapter of Rouen of 
annually pardoning a condemned criminal on Ascension 
Day was unknown in the early years of the twelfth century, 
and that it originated in the reign of Henry I. or Stephen, 
if not in that of Henry II. He supposes the ceremony to 
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have been in its origin a scenic representation of the 
triumph of Christ over sin and death, the deliverance of the 
condemned prisoner symbolising the deliverance of man from 
the yoke of corruption, and bringing home to the people in 
a visible form the great mystery which the festival of the 
Ascension was instituted to commemorate. Such dramatic 
expositions of Christian doctrine, he points out, were common 
in the Middle Ages, 

Plausible as is this solution of the problem, it can Suggested 
scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. Had this been the grisin of 
real origin of the privilege, we should expect to find the custom. 
Ascension of Christ either plainly enacted, or at least 
distinctly alluded to in the ceremony; but this, so far as 
we can learn, was not so. Again, would it not savour of 
blasphemy to represent the sinless and glorified Redeemer 
by a ruffian stained with the blackest crimes? Moreover, 
the part played by the dragon in the legend and in the 
spectacle seems too important to allow us to explain it 
away, with Floquet, as a mere symbol of the suppression 
of paganism by St. Romain. The tale of the conquest of 
the dragon is older than Christianity, and cannot be 
explained by it. At Rouen the connexion of St. Romain 
with the story seems certainly to be late, but that does not 
prove the story itself to be late also. Judging from the 
analogy of similar tales elsewhere, we may conjecture that 
in the Rouen version the criminal represents a victim 
annually sacrificed to a water-spirit or other fabulous being, 
while the Christian saint has displaced a pagan hero, who 
was said to have delivered the victim from death and put 
an end to the sacrifice by slaying the monster. Thus it 
seems possible that the custom of annually pardoning a 
condemned malefactor may have superseded an older 
practice of treating him as a public scapegoat, who died 
to save the rest of the people. In the sequel we shall see 
that such customs have been observed in many lands. It 
is not incredible that at Rouen a usage of this sort should 
have survived in a modified shape from pagan times down 
to the twelfth century, and that the Church should at last 
have intervened to save the wretch and turn a relic of 
heathendom to the glory of God and St. Romain. But 
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this explanation of the famous privilege of the Ferte is 
put forward with a full sense of the difficulties attending it, 
and with no wish to dogmatise on so obscure a subject." 


1 See F. N. Taillepied, Recueil des 
Antiquites et singularites de la ville 
de Rouen (Rouen, 1587), pp. 93-105 ; 
A. Floquet, Histoire du privilége de 
Saint Romain (2 vols. 8vo, Rouen, 
1833). Briefer notices of the custom 
and legend will be found in A. 
Bosquet’s Za Normandie romanesque 
et merveilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 
1845), pp. 405-409; and A. de 
Nore’s Coutumes, mythes, et tradi- 
tions des provinces de France (Paris 
and Lyons, 1846), pp. 245-250. The 
gilt ferte, or portable shrine of St. 
Romain, is preserved in the Chapter 
Library of the Cathedral at Rouen, 
where I saw it in May 1902. It is 
in the form of a chapel, on the roof of 
which the saint stands erect, trampling 


on the winged dragon, while the con- 
demned prisoner kneels in front of 
him. This, however, is not the 
original shrine, which was so decayed 
that in 1776 the Chapter decided to 
replace it by another. See Floquet, 
op. cit. ii. 338-346. The custom of 
carrying the dragons in procession was 
stopped in 1753 because of its ten- 
dency to impair the solemnity of 
the ceremony (Floquet, of. cit. ii. 301). 
Even more famous than the dragon of 
Rouen was the dragon of Tarascon, an 
effigy of which used to be carried in 
procession on Whitsunday. See A. de 
Nore, of. cit. pp. 47 sgg. As to other 
French dragons see P. Sébillot, Ze 
Folk-lore de France, i, (Paris, 1904) 
pp. 468-470. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE KINGS OF ROME AND ALBA 
§ 1. Numa and Egeria 


From the foregoing survey of custom and legend we Egeriaat 
may infer that the sacred marriage of the powers both of ae 
vegetation and of water has been celebrated by many of water 
peoples for the sake of promoting the fertility of the earth, oo oe 
on which the life of animals and men ultimately depends, perhaps a 
and that in such rites the part of the divine bridegroom or Diana : 
bride is often sustained by a man or woman. The evidence 

may, therefore, lend some countenance to the conjecture 

that in the sacred grove at Nemi, where the powers of 
vegetation and of water manifested themselves in the fair 
forms of shady woods, tumbling cascades, and glassy lake, 

a marriage like that of our King and Queen of May was 
annually celebrated between the mortal King of the Wood 

and the immortal Queen of the Wood, Diana. In this 
connexion an important figure in the grove was the 
water-nymph Egeria, who was worshipped by pregnant 
women because she, like Diana, could grant them an easy 
delivery... From this it seems fairly safe to conclude that, 

like many other springs, the water of Egeria was credited 

with a power of facilitating conception as well as delivery. 

The votive offerings found on the spot, which clearly refer to 

the begetting of children,? may possibly have been dedicated 

to Egeria rather than to Diana, or perhaps we should rather 

say that the water-nymph Egeria is only another form of the 
great nature-goddess Diana herself, the mistress of sounding 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 17 sg. 2 See above, vol. i. p. 12. 
17I 
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rivers as well as of umbrageous woods,’ who had her home 
by the lake and her mirror in its calm waters, and whose 
Greek counterpart Artemis loved to haunt meres and 
springs? The identification of Egeria with Diana is con- 
firmed by a statement of Plutarch that Egeria was one 
of the oak-nymphs* whom the Romans believed to preside 
over every green oak-grove ;* for while Diana was a goddess 
of the woodlands in general she appears to have been 
intimately associated with oaks in particular, especially at 
her sacred grove of Nemi.® Perhaps, then, Egeria was the 
fairy of a spring that flowed from the roots of a sacred 
oak. Such a spring is said to have gushed from the foot 
of the great oak at Dodona, and from its murmurous 
flow the priestess drew oracles Among the Greeks 
a draught of water from certain sacred springs or wells 
was supposed to confer prophetic powers.’ This would 
explain the more than mortal wisdom with which, according 
to tradition, Egeria inspired her royal husband or lover 
‘The legend Numa.? When we remember how very often in early 
aes of Society the king is held responsible for the fall of rain ana 
Numa and the fruitfulness of the earth, it seems hardly rash to con- 
Fgeriamay jecture that in the legend of the nuptials of Numa and 
pnis Egeria we have a reminiscence of a sacred marriage which 
marriage the old Roman kings regularly contracted with a goddess 
which the of vegetation and water for the purpose of enabling him 


kings of : A ne S A 
ne con- to discharge his divine or magical functions. In such a 


tracted rite the part of the goddess might be played either by an 
goddess of image or a woman, and if by a woman, probably by the 
Ree: Queen. If there is any truth in this conjecture, we may 
tion. 


1 Catullus, xxxiv. 9 sgg. 

2 Wernicke, in Pauly - Wissowa, 
Real-Encyklopädie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, ii. coll. 1343, 1351. 

3 Plutarch, De fortuna Romano- 
rum, 9. This statement would be 
strongly confirmed by etymology if 
we could be sure that, as Mr. A. B. 
Cook has suggested, the name Egeria 
is derived from a root aeg meaning 
“oak.” The name is spelt egeria 
by Valerius Maximus (i. 2. 1). See 
A. B. Cook, ‘*Zeus, Jupiter, and the 
Oak,” Classical Review, xviii. (1904) 
p. 366; zd. “ The European Sky- 


God,” Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) pp. 283 
sq. ; and as to the root aeg see O, 
Schrader, Reallexikon der indoger- 
manischen Atertumskunde (Strasburg, 
1901), p. 164. 

4 Festus, s.v. ‘ Querquetulanae,” pp. 
260, 261, ed. C. O. Müller, 

5 See below, p. 380. 

6 Servius on Virgil, Aen. iii. 466, 

1 Tacitus, Annals, ii. 543 Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. ii. 232; Pausanias, ix. 
2. II, x. 24. 7; Lucian, Bis accusa. 
tus, I. 

8 See above, vol. i. p. 18. 
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suppose that the King and Queen of Rome masqueraded 
as god and goddess at their marriage, exactly as the King 
and Queen of Egypt appear to have done.’ The legend of 
Numa and Egeria points to a sacred grove rather than to a 
house as the scene of the nuptial union, which, like the 
marriage of the King and Queen of May, or of the vine-god 
and the Queen of Athens, may have been annually cele- 
brated as a charm to ensure the fertility not only of the 
earth but of man and beast. Now, according to some 
accounts, the scene of the marriage was no other than the 
sacred grove of Nemi, and on quite independent grounds we 
have been led to suppose that in that same grove the King 
of the Wood was wedded to Diana. The convergence of 
the two distinct lines of enquiry suggests that the legendary 
union of the Roman king with Egeria may have been a 
reflection or duplicate of the union of the King of the 
Wood with Egeria or her double Diana. This does not 
imply that the Roman kings ever served as Kings of the 
Wood in the Arician grove, but only that they may originally 
have been invested with a sacred character of the same 
general kind, and may have held office on similar terms. 
To be more explicit, it is possible that they reigned, not 
by right of birth, but in virtue of their supposed divinity 
as representatives or embodiments of a god, and that as 
such they mated with a goddess, and had to prove their 
fitness from time to time to discharge their divine functions 
by engaging in a severe bodily struggle, which may often 
have proved fatal to them, leaving the crown to their 
victorious adversary. Our knowledge of the Roman king- 
ship is far too scanty to allow us to affirm any one of these 
propositions with confidence; but at least there are some 
scattered hints or indications of a similarity in all these 
respects between the priests of Nemi and the kings of 
Rome, or perhaps rather between their remote predecessors 
in the dark ages which preceded the dawn of legend.” 


1 See above, pp.130 sgg. inferred the humanity of the Arician 
2 The first, I believe, to point out priests rather than the divinity of the 
a parallelism in detail between Rome Roman kings. A fuller consideration 
and Aricia was Mr. A. B. Cook of all the evidence has since led him, 
(Classical Review, xvii. (1902) pp. rightly as I conceive, to reverse the 
376 sgg.); but from the similarity he inference. See his articles " Zeus, 
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CHAP, 


§ 2. The King as Jupiter 


In the first place, then, it would seem that the Roman 


king personated no less a deity than Jupiter himself. 


For 


down to imperial times victorious generals celebrating a 


° aated triumph, and magistrates presiding at the games in the 


Jupiter and Circus, wore the costume of Jupiter, which was borrowed for 
the occasion from his great temple on the Capitol; and it 
has been held with a high degree of probability both by 
ancients and moderns that in so doing they copied the 


worn his 
costume, 


traditionary attire and insignia of the Roman kings.’ 


They 


rode a chariot drawn by four laurel-crowned horses through 
the city, where every one else went on foot;? they wore 


Jupiter, and the Oak,” Zhe Classical 
Review, xviii. (1904) pp. 360-375; 
‘¢ The European Sky-God,” Folk-lore, 
xvi. (1905) pp. 260-332. In the first 
and second editions of this work I had 
suggested that the regifugium at Rome 
may have been a relic of a rule of 
succession to the throne like that which 
obtained at Nemi. The following dis- 
cussion of the religious position of the 
old Latin kings owes much to Mr. 
Cook’s sagacity and learning, of which 
he freely imparted to me. 

1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Afz- 
quit. Rom. iii. 61 sg., iv. 74, V. 353 
B. G. Niebuhr, History of Rome, ii. 
36; Th. Mommsen, History of Rome, 
New Edition (London, 1894), i. 833 
A. J. H. Greenidge, Roman Public 
Life (London, 1901), pp. 44 sg. But 
Mommsen, while he held that the 
costume of a Roman god and of the 
Roman king was the same, denied that 
the king personated the god. A truer 
historical insight is displayed by K. O. 
Miiller in his treatment of the subject 
(Die Etrusker, Stuttgart, 1877, i. 348 
sq.). For a discussion of the evidence 
see Th. Mommsen, Römisches Staats- 
recht, i. 372 sq., ii. 5 sg.; J. Mar- 
quardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung, ii. 
566 sg., iii.? 507 39.3 id., Privatleben 
der Römer, 542 sq.; K. O. Müller, 
op. cit. i. 344-350, ii. 198-200; Aust, 
s.v. “Juppiter,” in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech. u. rim. Mythologie, 
ii. coll. 633, 725-728. Among the 
chief passages of ancient authors on 


the subject are Dionysius Halicarna- 
sensis, Zcc. ; Strabo, v. 2. 2, p. 2203 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 40; Appian, Pun. 
66 ; Zonaras, Annal. vii. 8 and 21; 
Livy, i. 8. I 5g., V. 23. 4 Sg., V. 41. 2, 
x. 7. 9 sq. ; Florus, i. 5. 6; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. viii. 195, xv. 127, 130, 
137, xxxiii, II. III sg.3 Juvenal, x. 
36-43; Ovid, Æx Ponto, ii. 57 sg. 3 
Macrobius, Saturn. i. 6. 7-9; Servius 
on Virgil, Æcl. vi. 22, x. 27; Ael. 
Lampridius, Alexander Severus, 40. 8 ; 
Jul. Capitolinus, Gordiani tres, 4. 4; 
Aulus Gellius, v. 6. 5-7; Tertullian, 
De corona militis, 13. The fullest de- 
scriptions of a Roman triumph are 
those of Appian and Zonaras (vii. 21). 

2 Camillus triumphed in a chariot 
drawn by white horses like the sacred 
white horses of Jupiter and the Sun. 
His Republican contemporaries were 
offended at what they regarded as a 
too close imitation of the gods (Livy, 
v. 23. 5 sg.; Plutarch, Camillus, 7 ; 
Dio Cassius, lii. 13); but the Roman 
emperors followed his example, or 
perhaps revived the old custom of the 
kings. See Dio Cassius, xliii. 14; Sue- 
tonius, Vero, 25; Pliny, Panegyric, 22; 
Propertius, v. 1. 32; Ovid, Avs amat. 
i, 214. On the sanctity of white horses 
among various branches of the Aryan 
stock, see J. von Negelein, ‘‘ Die volks- 
thiimliche Bedeutung der weissen 
Farbe,” Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 
xxxiii. (1901) pp. 62-66; W. Ridge- 
way, The Origin and Influence of 
the Thoroughbred Horse (Cambridge, 
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purple robes embroidered or spangled with gold; in the 
right hand they bore a branch of laurel and in the left hand 
an ivory sceptre topped with an eagle; a wreath of laurel 
crowned their brows; their face was reddened with ver- 
milion ; and over their head a slave held a heavy crown of 
massy gold fashioned in the likeness of oak leaves? In 
this attire the assimilation of the man to the god comes out 
above all in the eagle-topped sceptre, the oaken crown, and 
the reddened face. For the eagle was the bird of Jove, the 
oak was his sacred tree, and the face of his image standing 
in his four-horse chariot on the Capitol was in like manner 
regularly dyed red on festivals ; indeed, so important was it 
deemed to keep the divine features properly rouged that 
one of the first duties of the censors was to contract for 
having this done.” The Greeks sometimes painted red the 
face or the whole body of the wine-god Dionysus.2 These 
customs may have been a substitute for an older practice of 
feeding a god by smearing the face, and especially the lips, 


1905), pp. 105, 186, 187, 294, 295, 
419. As to the horses of the Sun, see 
above, vol. i. pp. 315 sg. 

1 Tertullian, De corona militis, 13, 
‘© Coronant et publicos ordines laurets 

licae causae magistratus vero in- 
super aureis. Praeferuntur etiam illis 
Hetruscae. Hoc vocabulum est corona- 
rum, quas gemmis et foliis ex auro 
quercinis ob Jovem insignes ad deducen- 
das thensas cum palmatis togis sumunt,” 
The thensae were the sacred cars in 
which the images of the gods were 
carried at the procession of the Circen- 
sian games (see W. Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, s.v.), 
That the Etruscan crown described by 
Tertullian was the golden crown held 
by a slave over the head of a general 
on his triumph may be inferred from 
Pliny, Vat. Hist. xxxiii. 11, ‘‘Vulgo- 
que sic triumphabant, et cum corona 
ex auro Etrusca sustineretur a tergo, 
anulus tamen in digito ferreus erat 
acque triumphantis et servi fortasse 
coronam sustinentis.” Compare Zona- 
ras, Annal. vii. 21; Juvenal, x. 38 
sqq. Mommsen says that the trium- 
phal golden crown was made in the 
shape of laurel leaves (Römisches 
Staatsrecht, i.3 427); but none of the 


ancient authors cited by him appears 
to affirm this, with the exception of 
Aulus Gellius (v. 6. 5-7, ‘* Zrcumphales 
coronae sunt aureae, quae imperatoribus 
0b honorem triumphi mittuntur. Jd 
vulgo dicitur aurum coronarium. Haec 
antiguitus e lauru erant, post fieri ex 
auro coeptae”). Gellius may have con- 
fused the wreath of real laurel which 
the general wore on his head (Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xxxiii, 127, 130, 137) with 
the golden crown which was held over 
him by a slave. The two crowns are 
clearly distinguished by Zonaras (Ac.), 
though he does not describe the shape 
of the golden crown, Thus there is 
no good ground for rejecting the ex- 
press testimony of Tertullian that the 
golden crown was shaped like oak- 
leaves, This seems to have been 
Mommsen’s own earlier opinion, since 
he mentions ‘‘ a chaplet of oaken leaves 
in gold” as part of the insignia of the 
Roman kings (Roman History, London, 
1894, i. 83). 

2 Pliny, Nat, Hist. xxxiii, 111 sg. 3 
Servius on Virgil, Zc/. vi. 22, x. 27. 

8 Pausanias, ii. 2, 6, vii. 26. II, 
viii, 39. 6. For other examples of 
idols painted red see my note on 
Pausanias, ii. 2. 6, 


The oak 
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of his idol with the blood of a sacrificial victim. Many 
examples of such a practice might be adduced from the 
religion of barbarous peoples.’ As the triumphal procession 
always ended in the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, it was 
peculiarly appropriate that the head of the victor should 
be graced by a crown of oak leaves, for not only was every 
oak consecrated to Jupiter,? but the Capitoline temple of 
the god was said to have been built by Romulus beside a 
sacred oak, venerated by shepherds, to which the king 
attached the spoils won by him from the enemy’s general in 
battle? We are expressly told that the oak crown was 
sacred to Capitoline Jupiter;* a passage of Ovid proves 
that it was regarded as the god’s special emblem. Writing 
in exile on the shores of the Black Sea, the poet sends the 
book which he has just composed to Rome to be published 
there ; he personifies the volume and imagines it passing 
along the Sacred Way and up to the door of the emperor’s 
stately palace on the Palatine hill. Above the portal hung 
shining arms and a crown of oak leaves, At the sight the 
poet starts: “Is this, quoth I, the house of Jove? For sure 
to my prophetic soul the oaken crown was reason good to 


think it so.” 


1 For instances see Fr. Kunstmann, 
“ Valentin Ferdinand’s Beschreibung 
der Serra Leoa,” <Abhandlungen d. 
histor. Classe d. kin. Bayer. Akademie 
d. Wissenschaften, ix. (Munich, 1866) p. 
131; J. B. Labat, Relation historique 
de l’ Ethiopie Occidentale (Paris, 1732), 
i. 250; Gmelin, Reise durch Sibirien, 
ii. 476; “Ueber den religiösen Glau- 
ben und die Ceremonien der heidni- 
schen Samojeden im Kreise Mesen,” 
Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Erdkunde, 
N.F. viii. (1860) p. 59; E. Rae, The 
White Sea Peninsula, p. 150; J. B. 
Müller, ‘‘Les Mæœæurs et usages des 
Ostiackes,” Recuei! de votages au Nord, 
viii. (Amsterdam, 1727) pp. 414 59.3 
Delamare, in Annales de la Propaga- 
tion de la Fot, xii. (1840) p. 482; 
Sahagun, Histoire générale des choses 
de la Nouvelle-Espagne (Paris, 1880), 
p. 185; J. de Velasco, Histoire du 
royaume de Quito, p. 121 (Ternaux- 
Compans, Voyages, relations et mé- 


The senate had granted Augustus the right 


moires, xviii., Paris, 1840); E.J. Payne, 
History of the New World called Amer- 


. ta, i. 374 n. 1; F. B. Jevons, Zntro- 


duction to the History of Religion 
(London, 1896), p. 158. Often we 
are merely told that the blood is 
smeared or sprinkled on the image. 
See A. B. Ellis, Hwe-speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast, pp. 42, 79; id., 
Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast, pp. 102, 106; A. F. Mockler- 
Ferryman, Britisk Nigeria (London, 
1902), p. 255; Fr. Kramer, ‘‘ Der 
G6tzendienst der Niasser,” Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xxxiii. (1890) p. 496, For 
more examples see my note on Pau- 
sanias, ii. 2. 6. 

2 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xii. 3; Phae- 
drus, iii. 17. 1 syg. ; Servius on Virgil, 
Georg. iii. 332, and on Æcl. i. 17. 

3 Livy, i. 10. 4 599. 

4 Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 92. 

5 Ovid, Tristia, iii. 31 sgg. 
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to have the wreath of oak always suspended over his door ;? 
and elsewhere Ovid counts this among the more than mortal 
honours bestowed on the emperor.? On the Capitol at Cirta 
there stood a silver image of Jupiter wearing a silver crown 
of oak leaves and acorns.’ Similarly at Dodona, the most 
famous sanctuary of the oak in Greece, the image of Zeus 
appears to have worn a chaplet of oak leaves; for the god 
is constantly thus portrayed on coins of Epirus. And just 
as Roman kings appear to have personated the oak-god 
Jupiter, so Greek kings appear to have personated the oak- 
god Zeus. The legendary Salmoneus of Elis is certainly 
reported to have done so;° Periphas, an ancient king of 
Athens, is said to have been styled Zeus by his people, and 
to have been changed into an eagle by his jealous name- 
sake In Homer kings are often spoken of as nurtured by 
Zeus and divine.’ Indeed we are told that in ancient days 
every Greek king was called Zeus.’ 

Thus we may fairly assume that on certain solemn To the 
occasions Roman generals and magistrates personated the Romans | 
supreme god, and that in so doing they revived the practice between 
of the early kings. To us moderns, for whom the breach tPS paman 


which divides the human and the divine has deepened into aiu 
an impassable gulf, such mimicry may appear impious, but REAT 
it was otherwise with the ancients. To their thinking seems to 
gods and men were akin, for many families traced their = 


descent from a divinity, and the deification of a man 


1 Dio Cassius, liii. 19. 

2 Ovid, Fasti, i. 607 sgg., iv. 953 
sg. Tiberius refused a similar honour 
(Suetonius, 7zderzus, 26); but Domitian 
seems to have accepted it (Martial, 
viii. 82. 7). Two statues of Claudius, 
one in the Vatican, the other in the 
Lateran Museum, represent the em- 
peror as Jupiter wearing the oak crown 
(W. Helbig, Führer durch die öffent- 
lichen Sammlungen klassischer Alter- 
tümer in Rom,? i. Nos. 312, 673). 

3 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
viii. No. 6981. 

4 J. Overbeck, Griechische Kunst- 
mythologie, Besonderer Theil, i. 232 599.5 
L. R. Farnell, Zhe Cults of the Greek 
States, i, 107 sg. 

5 See above, vol. i. p. 310. 


6 Antoninus Liberalis, 7ransform. 6. 
For this and the two following pas- 
sages of Tzetzes I am indebted to Mr. 
A. B. Cook. See further his articles, 
“í Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” Classical 
Review, xvii. (1903) p. 409; “The 
European Sky-god,” Folk-lore, xv. 
(1904) pp. 299 sgg. 

7T H. Ebeling, Lexicon Homericum, 
5.vv. Baortreds, ðrorpephs, and Getos. 

8 J. Tzetzes, Antehomerica, 102 sg. 3 


ol mpv yáp re Alas mávras Kddeop 
Bachas, 

obvexd pup Kkaħòs Aids doryp okĝmTpov 
émdgec. 


id., Chiliades, i. 474: 
rods Baotets 5 dvéxabe Alas éxd\eww 
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probably seemed as little extraordinary to them as the 
canonisation of a saint seems to a modern Catholic. 
The Romans in particular were quite familiar with the 
spectacle of men masquerading as spirits; for at the 
funerals of great houses all the illustrious dead of the 
family were personated by men specially chosen for their 
resemblance to the departed. These representatives wore 
masks fashioned and painted in the likeness of the originals: 
they were dressed in rich robes of office, resplendent with 
purple and gold, such as the dead nobles had worn in their 
lifetime: like them, they rode in chariots through the city 
preceded by the rods and axes, and attended by all the 
pomp and heraldry of high station; and when at last the 
funeral procession, after threading its way through the 
crowded streets, defiled into the Forum, the maskers solemnly 
took their seats on ivory chairs placed for them on the 
platform of the Rostra, in the sight of the people, recalling 
no doubt to the old, by their silent presence, the memories 
of an illustrious past, and firing the young with the ambition 
of a glorious future.! 

According to a tradition which we have no reason to 
reject, Rome was founded by settlers from Alba Longa, a 
city situated on the slope of the Alban hills, overlooking 
the lake and the Campagna? Hence if the Roman kings 
claimed to be representatives or embodiments of Jupiter, the 
god of the sky, of the thunder, and of the oak, it is natural 
to suppose that the kings of Alba, from whom the founder 
of Rome traced his descent, may have set up the same 
claim before them. Now the Alban dynasty bore the name 
of Silvii or Wood, and it can hardly be without significance 
that in the vision of the historic glories of Rome revealed 
to Aeneas in the underworld, Virgil, an antiquary as well 
as a poet, should represent all the line of Silvii as crowned 
with oak. A chaplet of oak leaves would thus seem to 


1 Polybius, vi. 53 sg. thank Mr. A. B. Cook for directing 
sain, ng sation ee Dione their ntreting legends Ses a 
Nissen, pitts Landeskunde, ii. 582 Se ow Oak,” 
sq. 363 sg. ; ‘*The ‘European eee 
3 Virgil, Aen. vi. 772. I have to Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) pp. 285 sgg. 
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have been part of the insignia of the old kings of Alba 
Longa as of their successors the kings of Rome; in both 
cases it marked the monarch as the human representative of 
the oak-god. With regard to Silvius, the first king of the 
Alban dynasty, we are told that he got his name because 
he had been born or brought up in the forest, and that when 
he came to man’s estate he contested the kingdom with his 
kinsman Julus, whose name, as some of the ancients them- Juhas, the 
selves perceived, means the Little Jupiter. The people Sene 
decided in favour of Silvius, but his rival Julus was consoled 
for the loss of the crown by being invested with religious 
authority and the office of chief pontiff, or perhaps rather of 
Flamen Dialis, the highest dignity after the kingship. From 
this Julus or Little Jupiter, the noble house of the Julii, 
and hence the first emperors of Rome, believed themselves 
to be sprung.’ The legend of the dispute between Silvius 
and Julus may preserve a reminiscence of such a partition 
of spiritual and temporal powers in Alba Longa as after- 
wards took place in Rome, when the old regal office was 
divided between the Consuls and the King of the Sacred 
Rites? Many more instances of such a schism will meet 
us later on. That the Julian house worshipped Vejovis, the 
Little Jupiter, according to the ancient rites of Alba Longa 
is proved by the inscription on an altar which they dedicated 
to him at their ancestral home of Bovillae, a colony of 
Alba Longa, situated at the foot of the Alban hills? The 


1 Virgil, Aen. vi. 760 sgg., with 
the commentary of Servius; Livy, i. 3. 
6 sgg. ; Ovid, Metam. xiv. 609 sgg. ; 
id., Fasti, iv. 39 sgg.3; Festus, s.v. 
« Silvi,” p. 340, ed. C. O. Müller ; 
Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis Romanae, 
15-17; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiquit. Rom. i. JO; Diodorus 
Siculus, in Eusebius, Chronzc. i. coll. 
285, 287, ed. A. Schoene; Diodorus 
Siculus, vii. 3a and 3b, vol. ii. pp. 
110-112, ed, L. Dindorf (Teubner 
edition) ; Joannes Lydus, De magi- 
stratibus, i, 21. As to the deriva- 
tion of the name Julus, see Aurelius 
Victor, of. cit. 15, ‘* Igitur Latini 
Ascanium ob insignem virtutem non 
solum Jove ortum crediderunt, sed 
stiam per diminutionem, declinato pau- 


lulum nomine, primo Jobum, dein 
postea Julum appellarant” ; also Steud- 
ing, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon d. 
griech, u. vim. Mythologie, ii. 574. 
Compare W. M. Lindsay, The Latin 
Language (Oxford, 1894), p. 250. 
According to Diodorus, the priesthood 
bestowed on Julus was the pontificate ; 
but the name Julus or Little Jupiter 
suggests that the office was rather that 
of Flamen Dialis, who was a sort of 
living embodiment of Jupiter (see be- 
low, pp. 191 sg.), and whose name of 
Dialis is derived from the same root as 
Julus. On the Julii and their relation 
to Vejovis see R. H. Klausen, Aeneas 
und die Penaten, ii. 1059 sgg. 

2 See above, p. I, and vol. i. p. 44. 

3 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
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Caesars, the most illustrious family of the Julian house, 
took their name from their long hair (caesardes),’ which was 
probably in those early days, as it was among the Franks 
long afterwards, a symbol of royalty.’ 


The Alban But in ceding the pontificate to their rivals, it would 
rings seem seem that the reigning dynasty of the Silvii or Woods 
been ex- by no means renounced their own claim to personate the 
REA t god of the oak and the thunder; for the Roman annals 
thunder 


er record that one of them, Romulus, Remulus, or Amulius 

and rain for .., . . i 5 
the good of Silvius by name, set up for being a god in his own person, the 
een equal or superior of Jupiter. To support his pretensions 
and overawe his subjects, he constructed machines whereby 
he mimicked the clap of thunder and the flash of lightning. 
Diodorus relates that in the season of fruitage, when thunder 
is loud and frequent, the king commanded his soldiers to 
drown the roar of heaven’s artillery by clashing their swords 
against their shields. But he paid the penalty of his im- 
piety, for he perished, he and his house, struck by a thunder- 
bolt in the midst of a dreadful storm. Swollen by the rain, 
the Alban lake rose in flood and drowned his palace. But 
still, says an ancient historian, when the water is low and the 
surface unruffled by a breeze, you may see the ruins of the 
palace at the bottom of the clear lake. Taken along with 


xiv. No. 2387; L, Preller, Römische 
Mythologie,? i. 263 sg. On Vejovis 
as the Little Jupiter see Festus, s.v. 
*‘Vesculi,” p. 379, ‘“ Ve enim sylla- 
bam rei parvae praeponebant, unde 
Vetovem parvum Jovem et vegrandem 
fabam minutam dicebant” ; also Ovid, 
Fasti, iii. 429-448. At Rome the 
sanctuary of Vejovis was on the saddle 
between the two peaks of the Capito- 
line hill (Aulus Gellius, v. 12. I sg. ; 
Ovid, Fasti, iii. 429 sg.); thus he 
appropriately dwelt on the same hill 
as the Great Jupiter, but lower down 
the slope. On coins of the Gargilian, 
Ogulnian and Vergilian houses Vejovis 
is represented by a youthful beardless 
head, crowned with oak. See E. 
Babelon, Monnaies de la République 
Romaine, i. 532, ii. 266, 529. On 
other Republican coins his head is 
crowned with laurel. See E. Babelon, 
op. cit. i. 77, 505-508, ii. 6, 8. Cir- 


censian games were held at Bovillae 
in honour of the Julian family, and 
Tiberius dedicated a chapel to them 
there. See Tacitus, Annals, ii. 41, 
XV. 23. 

1 Festus, s.v. ‘‘ Caesar,” p. 57, ed. 
C. O. Müller. Other but less prob- 
able explanations of the name are 
suggested by Aelius Spartianus (Helius, 
ii. 3 sg.). 

2 As to the Frankish kings see 
Agathias, Hist. i. 3; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, pp. 239 
sqq.; The Golden Bough, Second 
Edition, i. 368 sg. 

3 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 4r- 
tigutt, Roman. i. 71; Diodorus Siculus, 
in Eusebius, Chronic. bk. i. coll. 287, 
289, ed. A. Schoene; Diodorus Siculus, 
vii. 3a and 4, ed. L. Dindorf; Zonaras, 
Annal. vii. 1; Aurelius Victor, Orige 
gentis Romanae, 18; Ovid, Metam. 
xiv. 616-618; íd., Fasti, iv. 50; Livy, 
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the similar story of Salmoneus, king of Elis,’ this legend points 
to a real custom observed by the early kings of Greece and 
Italy, who like their fellows in Africa down to modern times 
may have been expected to produce rain and thunder for 
the good of the crops. The priestly king Numa passed 
for an adept in the art of drawing down lightning from the 
sky Mock thunder, we know, has been made by various 
peoples as a rain-charm in modern times ;* why should it 
not have been made by kings in antiquity ? 

In this connexion it deserves to be noted that, according The 
to the legend, Salmoneus, like his Alban counterpart, was ec 
killed by a thunderbolt ; and that one of the Roman kings, of Roman 
Tullus Hostilius, is reported to have met with the same end eee 
in an attempt to draw down Jupiter in the form of lightning connexion 
from the sky.’ Aeneas himself, the legendary ancestor both hee 


of the Alban and the Roman kings, vanished from the world 24 the 


Jupiter Indiges. A mound of earth, encircled with fine 
trees, on the bank of the little river Numicius was pointed 
out as his grave. Romulus, too, the first king of Rome, 
disappeared in like manner. It was the seventh of July, 
and the king was reviewing his army at the Goat’s Marsh, 
outside the walls of the city. Suddenly the sky lowered 
and a tempest burst, accompanied by peals of thunder. 
Soon the storm had swept by, leaving the brightness and 


i. 3.9. The king is called Romulus 
by Livy, Remulus by Ovid, Aremulus 
by Aurelius Victor, Amulius by Zon- 
aras, Amulius or Arramulius by Dio- 
dorus, and Allodius by Dionysius. 
A tale of a city submerged in the Alban 
lake is still current in the neighbour- 
hood. See the English translators’ 
note to Niebuhr’s History of Rome, i. 
200. Similar stories are told in many 
lands. See my note on Pausanias, 
vii. 24. 6. 

1 See above, vol. i p. 310. 

3 See above, vol. i. pp. 342 $99. 

8 Pliny, Mat. Hist, ii. 140, xxviii. 
13 sg. Other writers speak only of 
Numa’s skill in expiating the prodigy 
or evil omen of thunderbolts. See 
Livy, i. 20. 7; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 285- 
348; Plutarch, Numa, 15; Arnobius, 


VOL. II 


Adversus nationes, V. 1-4. 

t See above, vol. i. pp. 248, 251. 

6 Apollodorus, i. 9. 7; Virgil, Aen. vi. 
592sgg.; Pliny, Nat. Hist. ii. 140, xxviii 
14 (referring to the first book of L. 
Piso’s dana/s); Livy, i. 31. 8; Aurelius 
Victor, De viris illustribus, 43 Zon- 
aras, Annal, vii. 6. According to 
another account Tullus Hostilius was 
murdered by his successor Ancus Mar- 
tius during a violent storm (Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom, iii. 
35; Zonaras, /.c.). 

6 Livy, i. 2. 6; Ovid, Metam. xiv. 
598-608; Pliny, Nat. Hist. iii. 56; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antigut?. 
Rom. i. 64; Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
i. 259; Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis 
Romanae, 14. Only the last writer 
mentions the thunderstorm. 
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serenity of the summer day behind. But Romulus was 
never seen again. Those who had stood by him said they 
saw him caught up to heaven in a whirlwind ; and not long 
afterwards a certain Proculus Julius, a patrician of Alban 
birth and descent, declared on oath that Romulus had 
appeared to him clad in bright armour, and announced that 
the Romans were to worship him as a god under the name 
of Quirinus, and to build him a temple on the spot. The 
temple was built and the place was henceforth known as 
the Quirinal hill In this legend it is significant that the 
annunciation of the king’s divinity should be put in the 
mouth of a member of the Julian house, a native of Alba ; 
for we have seen reason to believe that at Alba the Julii 
had competed with the Silvii, from whom Romulus was 
descended, for the kingship, and with it for the honour of 
personating Jupiter. If, as seems to be philologically 
possible, the word Quirinus is derived from the same root 
as guercus, “an oak,” the name of the deified Romulus would 
mean no more than “the oak-god,” that is, Jupiter.2 Thus 
the tradition would square perfectly with the other indica- 
tions of custom and legend which have led us to conclude 
that the kings both of Rome and of Alba claimed to embody 
in their own persons the god of the sky, of thunder, and of 
the oak. Certainly the stories which associated the deaths 
of so many of them with thunderstorms point to a close 


1 Livy, i. 163 Cicero, De legibus, i. 
1.3; id., De re publica, i. 16. 25, 
ii. 10. 20; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 475-5123 
Plutarch, Romulus, 27 sg. ; Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. ii. 
56 and 63; Zonaras, Anzai. vii. 43 
Aurelius Victor, De viris illustribus, 2; 
Florus, Æpitoma, i. 1. 16-18. From 
Cicero (De legibus, i. 1. 3) we learn 
that the apparition of Romulus to Pro- 
culus Julius took place near the spot 
where the house of Atticus afterwards 
stood, and from Cornelius Nepos 
(Atticus, 13. 2) we know that Atticus 
had an agreeable villa and shady 
garden on the Quirinal, As to the 
temple of Quirinus see also Varro, 
De lingua Latina, v. 51 ; Festus, pp. 
254, 255, ed. C. O. Müller ; Pliny, 
Wat, Hist. xv. 120. As to the site 


of the temple and the question whether 
it was identical with the temple dedi- 
cated by L. Papirius Cursor in 293 B.C. 
(Livy, x. 46. 7; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
vii. 213) see O. Richter, Topographie 
der Stadt Rom,* pp. 286 sgg.; G. 
Wissowa, Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
(Munich, 1904), pp. 144 sgg. 

2 See A. B. Cook, “ Zeus, Jupiter, 
and the Oak,” Classical Review, xviii. 
(1904) pp. 368 sg.; id. “The European 
Sky-god,” Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) p. 
281. Buta serious argument against 
the proposed derivation of Quirinus 
from guercus is that, as I am informed 
by my learned philological friend the 
Rev. Prof. J. H. Moulton, it is incon- 
sistent with the much more probable 
derivation of Perkunas from guercus. 
See below, p. 367, note 3, 
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connexion with the god of thunder and lightning. A king 
who had been wont to fulminate in his lifetime might 
naturally be supposed at death to be carried up in a thunder- 
storm to heaven, there to discharge above the clouds the 
same duties which he had performed on earth. Such a 
tale would be all the more likely to attach itself to the 
twin Romulus, if the early Romans shared the widespread 
superstition that twins have power over the weather in 
general and over rain and wind in particular! That tempests 
are caused by the spirits of the dead is a belief of the 
Araucanians of Chili. Not a storm bursts upon the Andes 
or the ocean which these Indians do not ascribe to a battle 
between the souls of their fellow-countrymen and the 
dead Spaniards. In the roaring of the wind they hear the 
trampling of the ghostly horses, in the peal of the thunder 
the roll of the drums, and in the flashes of lightning the fire 
of the artillery.? 

Thus, if the kings of Alba and Rome imitated Jupiter Every 
as god of the oak by wearing a crown of oak leaves, they 1#” 


` PRD f town prob 
seem also to have copied him in his character of a weather-god ably had 


by pretending to make thunder and lightning. And if they ioe 
did so, it is probable that, like Jupiter in heaven and many 
kings on earth, they also acted as public rain-makers, wring- 
ing showers from the dark sky by their enchantments when- 
ever the parched earth cried out for the refreshing moisture. 
At Rome the sluices of heaven were opened by means of a 
sacred stone, and the ceremony appears to have formed 
part of the ritual of Jupiter Elicius, the god who elicits from 
the clouds the flashing lightning and the dripping rain? 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 262 sgg. 

3 J, I. Molina, Geographical, Natu- 
ral, and Civil History of Chili (Lon- 
don, 1809), ii. 92 sg. The savage 
Conibos of the Ucayali river in eastern 
Peru imagine that thunder is the voice 
of the dead (W. Smyth and F. Lowe, 
Journey from Lima to Para, London, 
1836, p. 240); and among them when 
parents who have lost a child within 
three months hear thunder, they go 
and dance on the grave, howling turn 
about (De St. Cricq, “Voyage du Pérou 
au Brésil,” Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie, ivme série, vi., Paris, 1853, 


p. 294). The Yuracares of eastern Peru 
threaten the thunder-god with their 
arrows and defy him when he thunders 
(A. D'Orbigny, LZ’ Homme américain, i. 
365), just as the Thracians did of old 
(Herodotus, iv. 94). So the Kayans of 
Borneo, on hearing a peal of thunder, 
have been seen to grasp their swords 
for the purpose of keeping off the 
demon who causes it (A. W. Nieuwen- 
huis, 7” Centraal Borneo, i. 140 Sg. 
146 sq.). 

3 See above, vol. i. p. 310; and for 
the connexion of the rite with Jupiter 
Elicius see O. Gilbert, Geschichte und 
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And who so well fitted to perform the ceremony as the king, 
the living representative of the sky-god ? 

The conclusion which we have reached as to the kings 
of Rome and Alba probably holds good of all the kings of 
ancient Latium: each of them, we may suppose, represented 
or embodied the local Jupiter. For we can hardly doubt 
that of old every Latin town or settlement had its own 
Jupiter, as every town and almost every church in modern 
Italy has its own Madonna; and like the Baal of the 
Semites the local Jupiter was commonly worshipped on 
high places. Wooded heights, round which the rain-clouds 
gather, were indeed the natural sanctuaries for a god of the 
sky, the rain, and the oak. At Rome he occupied one 
summit of the Capitoline hill, while the other summit was 
assigned to his wife Juno, whose temple, with the long flight 
of stairs leading up to it, has for ages been appropriately 
replaced by the church of St. Mary “in the altar of the sky ” 
(în Araceli)! That both heights were originally wooded 
seems certain, for down to imperial times the saddle which 
joins them was known as the place “between the two 
groves.”? Virgil tells us that the hilltop where gilded 
temples glittered in his day had been covered of old by 
shaggy thickets, the haunt of woodland elves and savage 
men, “ born of the tree-trunks and the heart of oak.”* These 
thickets were probably composed of oaks, for the oak crown 
was sacred to Capitoline Juno as well as to Jupiter ;* it was to 
a sacred oak on the Capitol that Romulus fastened the spoils,® 
and there is evidence that in early times oak-woods clothed 
other of the hills on which Rome was afterwards built. Thus 


Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alter- 
tum, ii. 154 sg.; Aust, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rim. 
Mythologie, ii. 657 sg. As to the con- 
nexion of Jupiter with the rain-making 
ceremony (aguaelicium), the combined 
evidence of Petronius (Sa. 44) and 
Tertullian (Ajologeticus, 40) seems to 
me conclusive. 

1 Ovid, Fasti, i. 637 sg., vi. 183 
sgg. ; Livy, vii. 28. 4 sg. ; Cicero, De 
divinatione, i. 45. 101; Solinus, i. 21. 
Although the temple was not dedicated 
until 344 B.C., the worship of the 


goddess of the hill appears to have been 
very ancient. See H. Jordan, Zogo- 
graphie der Stadt Rom im Altertum, 
i, 2, pp. 109 sg.; W. H. Roscher, 
Lexikon d. griech. u. rim. Mythologie, 
ii. coll. 592 sg. 

3 Livy, i. 8. 5 ; Ovid, Fasti, iii. 4303 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiguit. 
Rom. ii. 15. 

3 Virgil, den. viii. 314-318, 347 
354- 

* Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 92. 

5 Livy, i, 10. 5. 
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the Caelian hill went originally by the name of the Mountain Oak woods 
of the Oak Grove on account of the thickets of oak by which 07 e 
it was overgrown,’ and Jupiter was here worshipped in his hills in 
character of the oak-god ;? one of the old gates of Rome, appar- "9Y. 
ently between the Caelian and the Esquiline hills, was called 

the Gate of the Oak Grove for a similar reason ;* and within 

the walls hard by was a Chapel of the Oak Grove dedicated 

to the worship of the oak-nymphs.* These nymphs appear 

on coins of the Accoleian family as three women supporting 

on their shoulders a pole from which rise leafy branches.’ 

The Esquiline hill seems also to have derived its name from 

its oaks. After mentioning the Chapel of the Oak and other 
hallowed groves which still dotted the hill in his time, the 
antiquary Varro tells us that their bounds were now much 
curtailed, adding with a sigh that it was no wonder the sacred 

old trees should give way to the modern worship of Mammon ê 
Apparently the Roman nobles of those days sold the ancient 
woods, as their descendants sell their beautiful gardens, for 
building-land. To this list of oak-clad hills on the left bank 

of the Tiber must be added the Quirinal, if Quirinus, who 

had a very ancient shrine on the hill, was the oak-god.’ 
Under the Aventine was a grove of evergreen oaks} which 
appears to have been no other than the grove of Egeria 
outside the Porta Capena.® The old grove of Vesta, which 

once skirted the foot of the Palatine hill on the side of the 
Forum,” must surely have been a grove of oaks ; for not only 


has for reading aescu/is consitae 
(‘planted with oaks”) for excultae in 
this passage (Topographie der Stadt 
Rom,* p. 302, n. 4). Modern topo- 


1 Mons Querquetulanus ; see Tacitus, 
Annals, iv. 65. 

2 A monument found at Rome re- 
presents Jupiter beside an oak, and 


underneath is the dedication: Jovi 
Caelio. See H. Dessau, /uscriptiones 
Latinae selectae, No. 3080. 

3 Porta Querquetulana or Querque- 
tularia ; see Pliny, Nat. Hest. xvi. 37; 


Festus, pp. 260, 261, ed. C. O. 
Miiller. 

4 Festus, Mcc. ; Varro, De lingua 
Latina, v. 49. 


5 E. Babelon, Monnaies de la Ré- 
publique Romaine, i. 99 sq. 

6 Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 49, 
where, however, “alii ab aesculetis” 
is a conjecture of C. O. Müllers, I 
do not know what authority O. Richter 


graphers prefer to derive the name 
from ex-colere in the sense of “ the hill 
outside the city ” (O. Richter, Zc. ; O. 
Gilbert, Geschichte und Topographie der 
Stadt Rom im Altertum, i. 166 sg.). 

T See above, p. 182. 

8 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 295 sg. 

® See above, vol. i. p. 18; and for 
the identification, O. Gilbert, Geschichte 
und Topographie der Stadt Rom im 
Altertum, ii. 152 sgg.3 A. B. Cook, 
‘ Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” Classical 
Review, xviii, (1904) p. 366. 

10 Cicero, De divinatione, i. 45. 101. 
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does an oak appear growing beside the temple of Vesta on a 
fine relief preserved in the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence, but 


The sacred charred embers of the sacred Vestal fire have in recent years 


Vestal fire 


fed with 


been discovered at the temple of Vesta in the Forum, and a 


oak-wood. microscopic analysis of them has proved that they consist of 


the pith or heart of trunks or great branches of oak (guercus).' 
The full significance of this discovery will appear later on. 
When the plebeians seceded to the Janiculum in the third 
century before Christ, the dictator Q. Hortensius summoned 
a meeting of the people and passed a law in an oak grove, 
which perhaps grew on the hill? In this neighbourhood 
there was a street called the Street of the Oak Grove; it is 
mentioned in an inscription found in its original position near 
the modern Garibaldi bridge On the Vatican hill there 
stood an evergreen oak which was believed to be older than 
Rome ; an inscription in Etruscan letters on a bronze tablet 
proclaimed the sanctity of the tree‘ Finally, that oak 
woods existed at or near Rome in the earliest times has 
lately been demonstrated by the discovery in the Forum itself 
of a prehistoric cemetery, which contains amongst other 
sepultures the bones of several young children deposited in 
rudely hollowed trunks of oak.2 With all this evidence 
before us we need not wonder that Virgil should speak of 
the primitive inhabitants of Rome as “born of the tree- 
trunks and the heart of oak,” and that the Roman kings 


1 G. Boni, in Notizie degli Scavi, 
May 1900, pp. 161, 172; fd., Aedes 
Vestae, p. 14 (extract from the Nuova 
Antologia, īst August 1900). Copies 
of these and other papers containing 
Commendatore Boni’s account of his 
memorable excavations and discoveries 
were kindly given me by him during 
my stay in Rome in the winter of 1900- 
1901. That the fire in question was a 
sacrificial one is proved by the bones, 
potsherds, and rude copper money 
found among the ashes. Commend. 
Boni thinks that the charred remains 
of the wood prove that the fire was 
extinguished, probably by libations, 
and that therefore it cannot have been 
the perpetual holy fire of Vesta, which 
would have burned up completely all 
the fuel. But a new fire was annually 


lit on the first of March (Ovid, Fasti, 
iii, 143 sg. ; Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 
6), which may imply that the old fire 
was ceremonially extinguished, as often 
happens in such cases, 

2 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 37. 

3 O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt 
Rom,? p. 211. 

4 Pliny, Mat. Hist. xvi. 237. The 
inscription was probably not in the 
Etruscan language, but only in an 
archaic alphabet like that employed in 
the inscription on the pyramidal stone 
which has been found under the Black 
Stone in the Forum. 

5 G. Boni, “ Bimbi Romulei,” Nuova 
Antologia, 16th February 1904, pp. 5 
sqq. (separate reprint); E. Burton- 
Brown, Recent Excavations in the 
Roman Forum (London, 1904), p. 150 
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should have worn crowns of oak leaves in imitation of the 
oak-god Jupiter, who dwelt in his sacred grove on the Capitol. 

If the kings of Rome aped Capitoline Jove, their prede- 
cessors the kings of Alba probably laid themselves out to; 
mimic the great Latian Jupiter, who had his seat above the 
city on the summit of the Alban Mountain. Latinus, the 
legendary ancestor of the dynasty, was said to have been 
changed into Latian Jupiter after vanishing from the world 
in the mysterious fashion characteristic of the old Latin 
kings! The sanctuary of the god on the top of the 
mountain was the religious centre of the Latin League, as 
Alba was its political capital till Rome wrested the supre- 
macy from its ancient rival. Apparently no temple, in our 
sense of the word, was ever erected to Jupiter on this his holy 
mountain ; as god of the sky and thunder he appropriately 
received the homage of his worshippers in the open air. The 
massive wall, of which some remains still enclose the old 
garden of the Passionist monastery, seems to have been part 
of the sacred precinct which Tarquin the Proud, the last 
king of Rome, marked out for the solemn annual assembly 
of the Latin League.” The god’s oldest sanctuary on this 
airy mountain-top was a grove;* and bearing in mind 
not merely the special consecration of the oak to Jupiter, but 
also the traditional oak crown of the Alban kings and the 
analogy of the Capitoline Jupiter at Rome, we may suppose 
that the trees in the grove were oaks.“ We know that in 
antiquity Mount Algidus, an outlying group of the Alban 
hills, was covered with dark forests of oak ;° and among the 


Italy and Rome,® p. 400). Itis fitting 


1 Festus, s.v, ‘Oscillantes,” p. 194, 
enough that the atmospheric phenomena 


ed. C. O. Müller. 


2 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anti- 
quit. Rom. iv. 49; A. Schwegler, 
Römische Geschichte, i. 341; H. Nissen, 
Ttalische Landeskunde, ii. 580. It is 
to be observed that Dionysius does not 
here speak of the dedication of a temple 
to Jupiter; when he describes the 
foundation of the temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter by Tarquin (iv. 59 and 61) 
his language is quite different. The 
monastery, founded in 1777 by Cardinal 
York, the last of the Stuarts, has now 
been converted into a meteorological 
station and an inn (K, Baedeker, Central 


should be observed by modern science 
on the spot where they were wor- 
shipped by ancient piety. 

ivy 2b Gio Sk 

4 According to tradition, the future 
site of Alba Longa was marked out by 
a white sow and her litter, which were 
found lying under evergreen oaks (Vir- 
gil, Aen. viii. 43), as Mr. A. B. Cook 
has pointed out (Classical Review, 
xviii. 363). The tradition seems to 
shew that the neighbourhood of the city 
was wooded with oaks. 

5 See below, p. 380. 
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tribes who belonged to the Latin League in the earliest days, 
and were entitled to share the flesh of the white bull sacrificed 
on the Alban Mount, there was one whose members styled 
themselves the Men of the Oak, doubtless on account of 
the woods among which they dwelt. 

But we should err if we pictured to ourselves the country 
as covered in historical times with an unbroken forest of oaks. 
Theophrastus has left us a description of the woods of Latium 
as they were in the fourth century before Christ. He says: 
“The land of the Latins is all moist. The plains produce 
laurels, myrtles, and wonderful beeches; for they fell trees 
of such a size that a single stem suffices for the keel of a 
Tyrrhenian ship. Pines and firs grow in the mountains. What 
they call the land of Circe is a lofty headland thickly wooded 
with oak, myrtle, and luxuriant laurels. The natives say that 
Circe dwelt there, and they shew the grave of Elpenor, from 
which grow myrtles such as wreaths are made of, whereas the 
other myrtle-trees are tall.”* Thus the prospect from the top 
of the Alban Mount in the early days of Rome must have been 
very different in some respects from what it is to-day. The 
purple Apennines, indeed, in their eternal calm on the one 
hand, and the shining Mediterranean in its eternal unrest on 
the other, no doubt looked then much as they look now, 
whether bathed in sunshine, or chequered by the fleeting 
shadows of clouds; but instead of the desolate brown 
expanse of the fever-stricken Campagna, spanned by its 
long lines of ruined aqueducts, like the broken arches of the 
bridge in the vision of Mirza, the eye must have ranged over 
woodlands that stretched away, mile after mile, on all sides, 
till their varied hues of green or autumnal scarlet and 
gold melted insensibly into the blue of the distant mountains 
and sea. 

Thus the Alban Mount was to the Latins what Olympus 
was to the Greeks, the lofty abode of the sky-god, who 
hurled his thunderbolts from above the clouds. The white 


1 Querguetulani. See Pliny, Nat. Adversus nationes, ii. 68; Dionysius 
Hist. iii. 69; Dionysius Halicarnasensis,  Halicarnasensis, Amt. Rom. iv. 49. 
Antiquit. Rom. v. 61. As to the Compare Cicero, Pro Plancio, ix. 23; 
white bulls sacrificed at the great Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 25. 
Latin festival and partaken of by the 2 Theophrastus, Histor. plant. vw. 
members of the League, see Arnobius, $. 3. 
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steers which were here sacrificed to him in his sacred grove, Resem- 
as in the Capitol at Rome, remind us of the white bulls pea 
which the Druids of Gaul sacrificed under the holy oak when the Latin 
they cut the mistletoe ;? and the parallel would be all the pee i 
closer if, as we have seen reason to think, the Latins and the 
worshipped Jupiter originally in groves of oak. Other e 
resemblances between ancient Gaul and Latium will meet us the oak. 
later on. When we remember that the ancient Italian and 

Celtic peoples spoke languageswhich are nearly related to each 

other, we shall not be surprised at discovering traces of 
community in their religion, especially in what concerns the 
worship of the god of the oak and the thunder. For that 
worship, as we shall see presently, belongs to the oldest 
stratum of Aryan civilisation in Europe. 

But Jupiter did not reign alone on the top of his holy Sacred 
mountain. He had his consort with him, the goddess Juno, om 
who was worshipped here under the same title, Moneta, as Juno. 
on the Capitol at Rome.* As the oak crown was sacred to 
Jupiter and Juno on the Capitol,” so we may suppose it was 
on the Alban Mount, from which the Capitoline worship 
was derived. Thus the oak-god would have his oak-goddess 
in the sacred oak grove. So at Dodona the oak-god Zeus 
was coupled with Dione, whose very name is only a dialec- 
tically different form of Juno;® and so on the top of 


Mount Cithaeron he was periodically wedded to an oaken 


1 Arnobius, Adversus nationes, ii. 
68 ; Livy, xxii. 10. 7 ; Ovid, Æx Ponto, 
iv. 4. 31; Servius on Virgil, Georg. 
ii. 146 ; Horace, Carmen Saeculare, 49. 

2 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xvi. 250 sg. 

8 «Italic and Keltic are so closely 
bound together by important phonetic 
and morphological affinities that they 
are sometimes spoken of as one branch” 
of Aryan speech (J. H. Moulton, 7wo 
Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Cambridge, 1903, p. 6, note). ‘* The 
connection of the Celtic and Italic 
languages is structural. It is much 
deeper than that of Celts and Teutons, 
and goes back to an earlier epoch. 
Celts and Latins must have dwelt 
together as an undivided people in the 
valiey of the Danube, and it must have 
been at a much later time—after the 
Umbrians and Latins had crossed the 


Alps—that the contact of Celts and 
Teutons came about” (Isaac Taylor, 
The Origin of the Aryans, p. 192; 
compare zd. p. 257). See also P. 
Giles, Manual of Comparative Phil- 
ology ? (London, 1901), p. 26. 


4 Livy, xli. 7. 1, xlv. 15. 10. Com- 
pare Dio Cassius, xxxix. 20. 1. The 
temple on the Alban Mount was dedi- 
cated in 168 B.C., but the worship was 
doubtless far older. 

5 See above, pp. 176, 184. 

6 Strabo, vii. 7. 12, p. 329; Hyper- 
ides, Or. iii. coll. 35-37, PP- 43 59-5 
ed. Blass; G. Curtius, Grech. Ety- 
mologie, p. 236; W. H. Roscher, 
Juno und Hera (Leipsic, 1875), pp. 17 
sq.3 id., Lexikon d. griech. u. rim. 
Mythologie, ii. coll. 576, 578 sg. See 
below, p. 381. 


Janus and 
Carna. 
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image of Hera! It is probable, though it cannot be 
positively proved, that the sacred marriage of Jupiter 
and Juno was annually celebrated by all the peoples of 
the Latin stock in the month which they named after 
the goddess, the midsummer month of June? Now on 
the first of June the Roman pontiffs performed certain rites 
in the grove of Helernus beside the Tiber, and on the same 
day, and perhaps in the same place, a nymph of the grove, 
by name .Carna, received offerings of lard and bean-porridge. 
She was said to be a huntress, chaste and coy, who gave 
the slip to her lovers in the depths of the wood, but was 
caught by Janus. Some took her to be Diana herself.’ 
If she were indeed a form of that goddess, her union with 
Janus, that is, Dianus, would be appropriate; and as she 
had a chapel on the Caelian hill, which was once covered 
with oak-woods,* she may have been, like Egeria, an oak- 
nymph. Further, Janus, or Dianus, and Diana, as we shall 
see later on, were originally mere doubles of Jupiter and 
Juno, with whom they coincide in name and to some extent 
in function. Hence it appears to be not impossible that 
the rite celebrated by the pontiffs on the first of June in the 


1 See above, pp. 140 sgg. 

23 W. H. Roscher, Juno und Hera, 
pp. 64 599. ; id., Lexikon d. griech. u. 
rom. Mythologie, ii. 575 sg., 591 sgg. 
At Falerii the image of Juno was 
annually carried in procession from her 
sacred grove, and in some respects the 
ceremony resembled a marriage pro- 
cession (Ovid, Amores, iii. 13; Diony- 
sius Halicarnasensis, Antiguzt. Rom. 
i. 21). The name of June was Junius 
at Rome, Junonius at Aricia, Lauren- 
tum and Lavinia, and Junonalis at 
Tibur and Praeneste (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 
59-63; Macrobius, Saf, i. 12. 30). 
The forms Junonius and Junonalis are 
recognised by Festus (p. 103, ed. C. O. 
Müller). Their existence among the 
Latins seems to render the derivation 
of Junius from Juno quite certain, 
though that derivation is doubted by 
Mr. W. Warde Fowler (Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic, pp. 99 
sq.) 

n Ovid, Fasti, vi. 101-168 ; Macro- 
bius, Saf. i. 12, 31-33; Tertullian, 


Ad nationes, ii. 9; Varro, quoted by 
Nonius Marcellus, De compendiosa 
doctrina, p. 390, ed. L. Quicherat. 
There was a sacred beechen grove of 
Diana on a hill called Corne near Tuscu- 
lum (Pliny, Mat. Hist. xvi. 242). But 
Corne has probably no connection with 
Carna. The grove of Helernus was 
crowded with worshippers on the first 
of February (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 67, where 
Helerni is a conjectural emendation 
for Averni or Asyli), Nothing else is 
known about Helernus, unless with 
Merkel (in his edition of Ovid’s Fasti, 
pp. cxlviii. sg.) we read Zlerno for 
Eterno in Festus, p. 93, ed. C. O. 
Müller. In that case it would seem 
that black oxen were sacrificed to him. 
From the association of Carna with 
Janus it was inferred by Merkel (/.c.) 
that the grove of Helernus stood on or 
near the Janiculum, where there was a 
grove of oaks (see above, p. 186). But 
the language of Ovid (Fasti, ii. 67) 
points rather to the mouth of the Tiber. 
4 See above, p. 185. 
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sacred grove of Helernus was the marriage of Jupiter 

and Juno under the forms of Janus and Diana. It would Ancient 
be some confirmation of this view if we could be sure that, i a 
as Ovid seems to imply, the Romans were in the habit or buck- 
of placing branches of white thorn or buckthorn in their $0 fè 
windows on the first of June to keep out the witches ;? witchcraft. 
for in some parts of Europe precisely the same custom 

is observed, for the same reason, a month earlier, on the 
marriage day of the King and Queen of May.” The Greeks 
certainly believed that branches of white thorn or buckthorn 
fastened to a door or outside the house had power to dis- 

arm the malignant arts of sorcerers* and to exclude spirits. 
Hence they hung up branches of it before the door when 
sacrifices were being offered to the dead, lest any of the 
prowling ghosts should be tempted to revisit their old homes 

or to invade those of other people.‘ When the atheist Bion 

lay adying, he not only caused sacrifices to be offered on his 
behalf to the gods whose existence he had denied, but got 

an old hag to mumble incantations over him and to bind 
magical thongs about his arms, and he had boughs of buck- 

thorn and laurel attached to the lintel to keep out death.’ 
However, the evidence as to the rites observed by the 
Romans on the first of June is too slight and dubious to 
allow us to press the parallel with May Day. 

If at any time of the year the Romans celebrated the At the 
sacred marriage of Jupiter and Juno, as the Greeks com- cae 
monly celebrated the corresponding marriage of Zeus and of Jupiter 
Hera, we may suppose that under the Republic the cere- agit tag Š 
mony was either performed over images of the divine pair times the 
or acted by the Flamen Dialis and his wife the Flaminica. ran oa 
For the Flamen Dialis was the priest of Jove; indeed, may bave 


3 : A ’ been acted 
ancient and modern writers have regarded him, with much by the 


1 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 129-168. A‘ thorn were also thought to protect a 


Roman bride on the way to her hus- 
band’s house was preceded by a boy 
bearing a torch of buckthorn (spina 
alba, Festus, s.v. ‘‘ Patrimi,” p. 245, 
ed. C. O. Müller; Varro, quoted by 
Nonius Marcellus, De compendiosa 
doctrina, s.v. “ Fax,” p. 116, ed. L., 
Quicherat). The intention probably 
was to defend her from enchantment 
and evil spirits. Branches of buck- 


house against thunderbolts (Columella, 
De re rustica, x. 346 sg.). 

2 See above, p. 54. 

3 Dioscorides, De arte medica, i. 
119. 
4 Scholiast on Nicander, Theriaca, 
861. 

6 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philo- 
sophorum, iv. 54-57. 

6 See above, p. 143. 
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the king 
and queen. 
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probability, as a living image of Jupiter, a human embodi- 
ment of the sky-god.' In earlier times the Roman king, as 
representative of Jupiter, would naturally play the part of 
the heavenly bridegroom at the sacred marriage, while his 
queen would figure as the heavenly bride, just as in Egypt 
the king and queen masqueraded in the character of deities, 
and as at Athens the queen annually wedded the vine-god 
Dionysus. That the Roman king and queen should act the 
parts of Jupiter and Juno would seem all the more natural 
because these deities themselves bore the title of King and 
Queen? Even if the office of Flamen Dialis existed under 
the kings, as it appears to have done, the double representa- 
tion of Jupiter by the king and the flamen need not have 
seemed extraordinary to the Romans of the time. The 
same sort of duplication, as we saw, appears to have taken 
place at Alba, when the Julii were allowed to represent the 
supreme god in the character of Little Jupiters, while the 
royal dynasty of the Silvii continued to wield the divine 
thunder and lightning And long ages afterwards, history 
repeating itself, another member of the Julian house, the 
first emperor of Rome, was deified in his lifetime under the 
title of Jupiter, while a flamen was appointed to do for him 
what the Flamen Dialis did for the heavenly Jove* It is 
said that Numa, the typical priestly king, at first himself 
discharged the functions of Flamen Dialis, but afterwards 
appointed a separate priest of Jupiter with that title, in 
order that the kings, untrammeled by the burdensome 
religious observances attached to the priesthood, might be 
free to lead their armies to battle’ The tradition may be 
substantially correct ; for analogy shews that the functions 


1 Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 111 elkòs 
perv odv oTi kal rdv lepéa rob Ards orep 
Euwuxov kal lepdy dyadpa karapútımov 
dveisbat trois Seouévors; L. Preller, 
Römische Mythologie,’ i, 201; F. B. 
Jevons, Plutarch’s Romane Questions, 
p. Ixxiii.; C. Julian, in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines, ii. 1156 sgg. 

2 Cicero, De re publica, iii. 13. 223 
Virgil, Aen. x. 112; Horace, Sat. 
ii. I. 42 sg.; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 37; 
Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 6. 7; 


Livy, v. 21. 2, V. 23. 73 Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xxxv. 1153; Flavius Vopiscus, 
Probus, xii. 7; L. Preller, Römische 
Mythologie’ i. 205, 284; W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon d. griech, u. rom, 
Mythologie, ii. 600 sgg. 

3 See above, pp. 179 sg. 

t Cicero, Phzlippics, ii. 43. 1105 
Suetonius, Divus Julius, 76; Dio 
Cassius, xliv. 6. The ccincidence has 
been pointed out by Mr. A. B. Cook 
(Classical Review, xviii. 371} 

6 Livy, i. 20. 1 sg. 
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of a priestly king are too harassing and too incongruous to 
be permanently united in the same hands, and that sooner 
or later the holder of the office seeks to rid himself of part 
of his burden by deputing to others, according to his temper 
and tastes, either his civil or his religious duties. Hence we 
may take it as probable that the fighting kings of Rome, 
tired of parading as Jupiter and of observing all the 
elaborate ritual, all the tedious restrictions which the char- 
acter of godhead entailed on them, were glad to relegate 
these pious mummeries to a substitute, in whose hands they 
left the crosier at home while they went forth to wield the 
sharp Roman sword abroad. This would explain why the 
traditions of the later kings, from Tullus Hostilius onwards, 
exhibit so few traces of sacred or priestly functions adhering 
to their office. Among the ceremonies which they hence- 
forward performed by deputy may have been the rite of the 
sacred marriage. 

Whether that was so or not, the legend of Numa and At the 
Egeria appears to embody a reminiscence of a time when ee 
the priestly king himself played the part of the divine bride- the King 
groom; and as we have seen reason to suppose that the ae 
Roman kings personated the oak-god, while Egeria is ex- probably 
pressly said to have been an oak-nymph, the story of their ee 
union in the sacred grove raises a presumption that at Rome ae 
in the regal period a ceremony was periodically performed oak. 
exactly analogous to that which was annually celebrated at 
Athens down to the time of Aristotle.’ The marriage of the 
King of Rome to the oak-goddess, like the wedding of the 


vine-god to the Queen of Athens, must have been intended 


1 Numa was not the only Roman 
king who is said to have enjoyed the 
favours of a goddess. Romulus was 
married to Hersilia, who seems to have 
been a Sabine goddess. Ovid tells us 
how, when the dead Romulus had been 
raised to the rank of a god under the 
name of Quirinus, his widow Hersilia 
was deified as his consort. Thus, if 
Quirinus was a Sabine oak-god, his 
wife would be an oak-goddess, like 
Egeria. See Ovid, Metam. xiv. 829- 
851. Compare Livy, i. II. 23 
Plutarch, Numa, 14. On Hersilia as 
a goddess see A. Schwegler, Römische 


Geschichte, i. 478, note 10; L. Preller, 
Römische Mythologie,’ i. 372. Again, 
of King Servius Tullius we read how 
the goddess Fortuna, smitten with love 
of him, used to enter his house nightly 
by a window. See Ovid, Fasti, vi. 569 
sqq. ; Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 
36; id., De fortuna Romanorum, 10. 
However, the origin and nature of 
Fortuna are too obscure to allow us 
to base any conclusions on this legend, 
For various more or less conjectural 
explanations of the goddess see W. 
Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals of the 
Period of the Republic, pp. 161-172, 
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to quicken the growth of vegetation by homoeopathic 
magic. Of the two forms of the rite we can hardly doubt 
that the Roman was the older, and that long before the 
northern invaders met with the vine on the shores of the 
Mediterranean their forefathers had married the tree-god 
to the tree-goddess in the vast oak forests of Central and 
Northern Europe. In the England of our day the forests 
have mostly disappeared, yet still on many a village green 
and in many a country lane a faded image of the sacred 
marriage lingers in the rustic pageantry of May Day. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE KING’S FIRE 


Tuus far we have dealt mainly with those instances of the Sacred 
Sacred Marriage in which a human being is wedded to the pis 
divine powers of vegetation or water. Now we pass to the Fire-god 
consideration of a different class of cases, in which the divine ma 
bridegroom is the fire and his bride a human virgin. And 

these cases are particularly important for our present enquiry 

into the early Latin kingship, since it appears that the old 

Latin kings were commonly supposed to be the offspring 

of the fire-god by mortal mothers. The evidence which 
points to this conclusion is as follows. 

First, let us take the legend of the birth of King Servius Legend ot 
Tullius. It is said that one day the virgin Ocrisia, a 
slave-woman of Queen Tanaquil, the wife of King Tarquin Servius 
the elder, was offering as usual cakes and libations of ee 
wine on the royal hearth, when a flame in the shape of fire. 
the male member shot out from the fire. Taking this for 
a sign that her handmaiden was to be the mother of a more 
than mortal son, the wise Queen Tanaquil bade the girl 
array herself as a bride and lie down beside the hearth. 
Her orders were obeyed ; Ocrisia conceived by the god or 
spirit of the fire, and in- due time brought forth Servius 
Tullius, who was thus born a slave, being the reputed son 
of a slave mother and a divine father, the fire-god. -His 
birth from the fire was attested in his childhood by a lambent 
flame which played about his head as he slept at noon in 
the king’s palace.’ This story, as others have pointed 


1 Plutarch, De fortuna Romano- Fasti, vi. 627-636; Pliny, Na‘. Hist. 
rum, 103 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, ii. 241, xxxvi. 204; Livy, i. 39; 
Antiquit. Rom, iv. 1 sg; Ovid, Servius on Virgil, den, ii. 683; 
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Legend of worship of the sacred fire in the king’s house. 
the birth 
of Romulus 
from the 


fire. 
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out before seems clearly to imply that the mother 
of Servius was a Vestal Virgin charged with the care and 
Now, in 
Promathion’s History of Italy, cited by Plutarch, a similar 
tale was told of the birth of Romulus himself. It is 
said that in the house of the King of Alba a flame 
like to the male organ of generation hung over the hearth 
for many days. Learning from an oracle that a virgin 
should conceive by this phantom and bear a son of great 
valour and renown, the king bade one of his daughters 
submit to its embraces, but she disdained to do so, and sent 
her handmaid instead. Angry at her disobedience, her 
father ordered both the maidens to be put to death. But 
Vesta appeared to him in a dream, forbade the execution, 
and commanded that both the girls should be imprisoned 
until they had woven a certain web, after which they were 
to be given in marriage. But the web was never finished, 
for as fast as they wove it by day, other maidens, in 
obedience to the king’s orders, unwove it at night. Mean- 
time the handmaiden conceived by the flame of fire, and 
gave birth to Romulus and Remus? In this legend, as in 
the story of the birth of Servius Tullius, it is plain that the 
mother of the future King of Rome was both a slave and 
a priestess of Vesta. Orthodox Roman tradition always 
admitted that she was a Vestal, but naturally enough 
represented her as the king’s daughter rather than his slave. 
Arnobius, Adversus nationes, v. 18. 
According to the Etruscan annals, 


Servius Tullius was an Etruscan by 
name Mastarna, who came to Rome 


was found in 1857 in an Etruscan 
tomb at Vulci. See G. Dennis, Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria,’ ii. 506 sq. 
But from this it by no means follows 


with his friend Caeles Vibenna, and, 
changing his name, obtained the 
kingdom. This was stated by the 
Emperor Claudius in a speech of which 
fragments are engraved on a bronze 
tablet found at Lyons. See Tacitus, 
Annals, ed. Orelli,? p. 342. As the 
emperor wrote a history of Etruria 
in twenty books (Suetonius, Dzvus 
Claudius, 42) he probably had some 
authority for the statement, and the 
historical, or at least legendary, 
character of Mastarna and Caeles 
Vibenna is vouched for by a painting 
inscribed with their names, which 


that the identification of Mastarna 
with Servius Tullius was correct. 
Schwegler preferred the Roman to 
the Etruscan tradition (Römische 
Geschichte, i. 720 sg.), and so, after 
long hesitation, did Niebuhr (H2story 
of Rome, i. 380 sgg.) It is fair to 
add that both these historians wrote 
before the discovery of the tomb at 
Vulci. 


1 A. Schwegler, Römische Geschichte, 
i. 715; L. Preller, Römische Mythe 
logie, ii. 344. 

2 Plutarch, Romulus, 2. 
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The god Mars, it was said, got her with child as she drew 
water in his sacred grove! However, when we compare 
this legend with the similar story of the birth of Servius, 
we may suspect that Promathion has preserved, though 
perhaps in a perverted form, an old feature of the Latin 
kingship, namely, that one of the king’s parents might be, 
and sometimes was, a slave. Whether that was so or not, 
such tales at least bear witness to an old belief that the 
early Roman kings were born of virgins and of the fire. 
Similarly Caeculus, the founder of Praeneste, passed for a Legend of 
son of Vulcan. It was said that his mother conceived him Hoort a 
through a spark, which leapt from the fire and struck her as from the 
she sat by the hearth. She exposed the child near a temple a 
of Jupiter, and he was found there beside a fire by some 
maidens who were going to draw water. In after-life he 
proved his divine birth by working an appropriate miracle. 
When an infidel crowd refused to believe that he was the 
son of a god, he prayed to his father, and immediately the 
unbelievers were surrounded with a flame of fire? More 
than this, the whole of the Alban dynasty appear to have 
traced their descent from a Vestal, for the wife of King 
Latinus, their legendary ancestor, was named Amata® or 
Beloved, and this was the regular title bestowed on a Vestal 
after her election,’ a title which cannot be fully understood 
except in the light of the foregoing traditions, which seem 

to shew that the Vestals were regularly supposed to be beloved 
by the fire-god. Moreover, fire is said to have played round 
the head of Amata’s daughter Lavinia,” just as it played round 
the head of the fire-born Servius Tullius. As the same 
prodigy was reported of Julus or Ascanius, the son of 
Aeneas,® we may suspect that a similar legend was told of 
his miraculous conception at the hearth. 


1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Az?. 
Rom. i. 76 sq.3 Livy, i 3 5¢.3 
Plutarch, Romulus, 3; Zonaras, 
Annal. vii. I; Justin, xliii. 2. 1-3. 

2 Servius on Virgil, Aen. vii. 678. 

3 Virgil, Aen. vii. 343. 

å Aulus Gellius, i. 12. 14 and I9. 
Compare L. Preller, Römische Mytho- 
logie,? ii. 161, 344. There was a 
very ancient worship of Vesta at 
Lavinium, the city named after Amata’s 
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daughter Lavinia, the ancestress of the 
Alban kings. See above, vol. i. p. 14. 

5 Virgil, Aen. vii. 71-77. 

6 Virgil, Aen. ii. 680-686. We 
may compare the halo with which the 
vainglorious and rascally artist of genius, 
Benvenuto Cellini, declared his head to 
be encircled. ‘‘ Ever since the time of 
my strange vision until now,” says he, 
‘an aureole of glory (marvellous to 
relate) has rested on my head. This 


c 
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Now we may take it as certain that the Romans and 
Latins would never have traced the descent of their kings from 
Vestal Virgins unless they had thought that such a descent, far 
from being a stain, was, under certain circumstances, highly 
honourable. What the circumstances were that permitted a 
Vestal to become a mother, not only with impunity but 
with honour and glory, appear plainly from the stories of 
the birth of Caeculus, Romulus, and Servius Tullius. If she 
might not know a mortal man, she was quite free, and indeed 
was encouraged, to conceive and bear a son to the fire-god. 
In fact the legends suggest that the Vestals were regularly 
regarded as the fire-god’s wives. This would explain why 
they were bound to chastity during their term of service: 
the bride must be true to her divine bridegroom. And the 
theory of chastity could be easily reconciled with the practice 
of maternity by allowing a man to masquerade as the fire- 
god at a sacred marriage, just as in Egypt the king disguised 
himself as the god Ammon when he wedded the queen, 
or as among the Ewe tribes the priest poses as the python- 
god when he goes in to the human brides of the serpent.’ 
Thus the doctrine of the divine birth of kings presents no 
serious difficulty to people who believe that a god may be 
made flesh in a man, and that a virgin may conceive and 
bear him a son. Of course the theory of the divine mother- 
hood of the Vestals applies only to the early regal and there- 
fore prehistoric period. Under the Republic the demand for 
kings had ceased, and with it, therefore, the supply. Yeta 
trace of the old view of the Vestals as virgin mothers lingered 
down to the latest times in the character of Vesta herself, 
their patroness and type; for Vesta always bore the official 


` title of Mother, never that of Virgin? We may surmise that 


a similar belief and practice once obtained in Attica. For 


is visible to every sort of men to whom 
I have chosen to point it out; but 
those have been very few. This halo 
can be observed above my shadow in 
the morning from the rising of the sun 
for about two hours, and far better 
when the grass is drenched with dew. 
It is also visible at evening about sun- 
set. I became aware of it in France 
at Paris: for the air in those parts is so 
much freer from mist, that one can see it 


there far better manifested than in Italy, 
mists being far more frequent among 
us.” See Zhe Life of Benvenuto 
Cellini, translated by J. Addington 
Symonds 3 (London, 1889), pp. 279 
Sq. 
1 See above, pp. 131 39g. 

2A. B. Ellis, The Lwe-speaking 
peoples of the Slave Coast of West 
Africa, p. 60. See above, pp. 149 sg. 

3 See below, p. 229. 
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Erichthonius, king of Athens, is said to have been a son of 
the fire-god Hephaestus by the virgin goddess Athena: the 
story told of his miraculous birth from the ground, which had 
been impregnated by the seed of the fire-god, is clearly a later 
version devised to save the virginity of his mother.! The 
perpetual lamp of Athena, which burned in the Erechtheum 
or house of Erechtheus (who was identical with Erichthonius) 
on the acropolis of Athens, may have answered to the 
perpetual fire of Vesta at Rome; and it is possible that the 
maidens called Arrephoroi or Errephoroi, who dwelt close to 
the Erechtheum,? may at one time have personated Athena 
and passed, like the Vestals, for wives of the fire-god. 

It has, indeed, been held that the Vestals were of old the Rational- 
king’s daughters, whowere kept at home and forbidden to marry Sfo tor) 
for no other reason than that they might devote themselves to duties of 
' the domestic duties of drawing water, mopping the house, poet e 
tending the fire, and baking cakes.* But this rationalistic 
theory could hardly explain the superstitious horror 
which the infidelity of a Vestal always excited in the Roman 
mind. Customs which begin in reason seldom end in 
superstition. It is likely, therefore, that the rule of chastity 
imposed on the Vestals was based from the first on a 
superstition rather than on a mere consideration of practical 
convenience. The belief that the Vestals were the spouses 
of the fire-god would explain the rule. We have seen that 
the practice of marrying women to gods has been by no 
means uncommon. If the spirit of the water has his 
human wife, why not the spirit of the fire? Indeed, 
primitive man has a special reason for thinking that the 
fire-god should always be married. What that reason 
is, I will now try to explain. 


1 Apollodorus iii. 14. 6; Schol. on 
Homer, Jiiad, ii. 547; J. Tzetzes, 
Chiliades, v. 669 sqg.; Augustine, De 
civitate Det, xviii. 12. 

2 Pausanias i. 26. 65g. ; Strabo ix. 
1. 16, p. 396; Plutarch, Numa, 9 ; id., 
Sulla, 13. As to the identity of 
Erechtheus and Erichthonius see my 
note on Pausanias, i. 18. 2 (vol. ii. p. 
169). 

3 Pausanias, i. 27. 3, with my note. 

+ The theory was formerly advo- 


cated by me (Journal of Philology, 
xiv. (1885) pp. 154 sgg.) As to the 
duties of the Vestals see J. Marquardt, 
Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii.? pp. 
342 599. 

5 This explanation was first, so far 
as I know, given by me in my Lectures 
on the Early History of the Kingship 
(London, 1905), p. 221. It has since 
been adopted by Mr. E. Fehrle (Die 
hultische Keuschhett im Altertum, 
Giessen, 1910, pp. 210 sgg.) 
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But first it is necessary to apprehend clearly that the 


fire of later Vestal fire of republican and imperial Rome was strictly 


times was 


a continua- the successor or continuation of the fire which in the regal 


tion of the 
fire on the 
king's 
hearth, 


The 

round 
temple of 
Vesta a 
copy of 
the ancient 
Italian hut, 


period had burned on the king’s hearth. That it was so 
appears plainly from the stories of the birth of Romulus 
and Servius Tullius, which shew that Vesta was believed to 
be worshipped at the royal fireside by maidens who were 
either the king’s daughters or his slaves. This conclusion is 
amply confirmed by a study of the temple of Vesta and the 
adjoining edifices in the Roman Forum. For the so-called 
temple of the goddess never was, strictly speaking, a temple 
at all. This fact we have on the authority of Varro 
himself, the greatest of Roman antiquaries.’ The little 
round building in which the sacred fire always burned was 
merely a copy of the round hut in which the king, like his 
subjects, had dwelt in days of old. Tradition preserved a 
memory of the time when its walls were made of wattled 
osiers and the roof was of thatch;? indeed, with that 
peculiar clinging to the forms of the past which is 
characteristic of royalty and religion, the inmost shrine 
continued down even to late times to be fashioned of the 
same simple materials? The hut of Romulus, or what 
passed for it, constructed of wood, reeds, and straw, was 
always preserved and carefully repaired in the original style. 
It stood on the side of the Palatine hill facing the Circus 
Maximus.* A similar hut, roofed with thatch, was in like 
manner maintained on the Capitoline hill, and traditionally 
associated with Romulus.” The so-called temple of Vesta in 
historical times stood not on any of the hills, but in the 
Forum, at the northern foot of the Palatine. Its situation 
in the flat ground is quite consistent with the view that the 
building represents the king’s house of early, though not of 
the very earliest, times; for, according to tradition, it was 


1 Aulus Gellius, xiv. 7. 7. Com- of the hut see also Plutarch, Romulus, 
pare Servius on Virgil, en. vii. 153, 20. 


ix. 4. 5 Conon, Narrationes, 48; Vitru- 


2 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 261 sg. 

3 Festus, s.v, “penus,” p. 250, ed. 
C. O. Müller, where for saepius we 
must obviously read saeptus. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, i. 199, iii. 183 sg. ; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Amtigutt. 
Rom. i. 79. 11. For the situation 


_vius, ii. I. 5, p. 35, ed. Rose and 


Miiller-Striibing ; Macrobius, Saturn. 
i. 15. 40, Compare Virgil, Aen. 
vill. 653 sg. As to the two huts on 
the Palatine and the Capitol see A. 
Schwegler, Römische Geschichte, i. 
394; L. Jahn on Macrobius, Ze. 
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built by Numa in this position between the Palatine and the 
Capitol, at the time when he united the two separate towns 

on these hills and turned the low swampy ground between 

them into their common place of assembly. Here, too, 
beside the temple of Vesta, the king built himself a house, 
which was ever afterwards known as the Regia or palace; 
formerly he had dwelt on the Quirinal.! In after-times this 

old palace of the kings was perhaps the official residence of their 
successor, the King of the Sacred Rites.? Adjoining it was 

the house of the Vestals at first, no doubt, a simple and 
unpretentious edifice, but afterwards a stately pile gathered 
round a spacious open court which must have resembled 

the cloister of a mediaeval monastery, We may assume 

that the kernel of this group of buildings was the round 
temple of Vesta, and that the hearth in it, on which burned 

the sacred fire, was originally the hearth of the king’s 
house. That the so-called temple was built on the model of Hut-ums 
the round huts of the old Latins is proved by the discoveries peers 
made at an ancient necropolis near Albano. The ashes of and Rome 
the dead were here deposited in urns, which are shaped like 

little round huts with conical roofs, obviously in order that 

the souls of the dead might live in houses such as they had 
inhabited during life. The roofs of these miniature dwellings 

are raised on cross-beams, sometimes with one or more 
holes to let out the smoke. The door is fastened by a 
crossbar, which is passed through a ring on the outside and 

tied to the two side-posts. In some of these hut-urns the 
side-posts are duplicated, or even triplicated, for the sake of 


der Stadt Rom im Altertum, i. 225, 


1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 474. 
235 5g., 341, 344. As to the exist- 


Rom. ii. 663 Plutarch, Numa, II 


and 14; Solinus, i. 21; Ovid, Fasti, 
vi. 263 sqq.3 id., Tristia, ili. 1. 29 
sq. ; Tacitus, Annals, xv. 41. 

2 Servius on Virgil, en. viii. 
363. Festus, however, distinguishes 
the old royal palace (Regia) from the 
house of the King of the Sacred Rites 
(s.v. “Sacram viam,” pp. 290, 293, 
ed. C. O. Müller). In classical times 
the Regda was the residence or office of 
the Pontifex Maximus; but we can 
hardly doubt that formerly it was the 
house of the Rex Sacrorum, See O. 
Gilbert, Geschichte und Topographie 


ing remains of the Regia, the temple 
of Vesta, and the house of the Vestals, 
see O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt 
Rom,* pp. 88 syg.; Ch. Huelsen, Die 
Ausgrabungen auf dem Forum Ro- 
manum? (Rome, £903), pp. 62 $99., 
88 sgg.; Mrs. E. Burton- Brown, 
Recent Excavations in the Roman 
Forum (London, 1904), pp. 26 sgg. 

3 Dio Cassius, liv. 27, who tells us 
that Augustus annexed the house of 
the King of the Sacred Rites to the 
house of the Vestals, on which it 
abutted. 


Hut-urns 
found in 
ancient 
Latium. 


primitive 
earthen- 
ware 
vessels 
used by 
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ornament; and it is probable that the ring of columns 
which encircled the little temple of Vesta in historical 
times was merely an extension of the door-posts of the 
prehistoric hut. The necropolis in which these urns were 
found must be very ancient, since it was buried under the 
streams of lava vomited by the Alban Mountain in 
eruption. But the mountain has not been an active volcano 
within historical times, unless, indeed, the showers of stones 
and the rain of blood often recorded as ominous prodigies 
by Roman writers may be explained as jets of pumice and 
red volcanic dust discharged by one of the craters! The 
prehistoric burial-ground lately discovered in the Roman 
Forum has yielded several hut-urns of precisely the same 
shape as those of the Alban cemetery. Hence we may infer 
with tolerable certainty that the earliest Latin settlers both 
on the Alban hills and at Rome dwelt in round huts built 
of wattle and dab, with peaked roofs of thatch.’ 

If further evidence were needed to convince us that the 
round temple of Vesta merely reproduced a Roman house 
of the olden time, it might be supplied by the primitive 
vessels of coarse earthenware in which the Vestals always 
presented their offerings, and which, in memory of the 
artlessness of an earlier age, went by the name’ of 
“Numa’s crockery.”* A Greek historian, writing when 
Rome was at the height of her power and glory under 
Augustus, praises the Romans for the austere simplicity 
with which, in an age of vulgar wealth and ostentation, 
they continued to honour the gods of their fathers. 
“I have seen,” said he, “meals set before the gods on 
old-fashioned wooden tables, in mats and earthenware 
dishes, the food consisting of barley loaves and cakes and 
spelt and firstfruits and such-like things, all plain and 


! Many such phenomena are noted in Notizie degli Scavi, May 1900, p. 


by Julius Obsequens in his book of 
prodigies, appended to W. Weissen- 
born’s edition of Livy, vol. x. 2, pp. 
193 sgg. (Berlin, 1881). 

3 W. Helbig, Die Staliker in der 
Poebene, pp. 50-55; E. Burton-Brown, 
Recent Excavations in the Roman 
Forum, pp. 30, 152, 154. For 
pictures of these hut-urns see G. Boni 


IgI, fig. 52; id., in Nuova Antologia, 
August 1900, p. 22. 

3 Valerius Maximus, iv. 4.11; Ovid, 
Fasti, vi. 310; Acron on Horace, 
Odes, i. 31, quoted by G. Boni in 
Notizie degli Scavi, May 1900, p. 179; 
Cicero, Paradoxa, i. 2; id., De natura 
deorum, iii. 17. 433 Persius, Sat. ii. 
59 sg. ; Juvenal, Sat. vi. 342 sgg. 
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inexpensive and free from any touch of vulgarity. And I 
have seen libations offered, not in vessels of silver and gold, 

but in little earthen cups and jugs; and I heartily admired 

a people which thus walked in the ways of their fathers, 
not deviating from the ancient rites into extravagance and 
display.” Specimens of this antique pottery have come to 
light of late years at the house of the Vestals, the temple 

of Vesta, and other religious centres in the Forum ;? others 
had been found previously on the Esquiline hill and in the 
necropolis of Alba Longa? We may conjecture that if the 
Romans continued to serve the gods their meals in simple 
earthenware dishes long after they themselves quaffed their 
wine from goblets of crystal and gold or from murrhine cups 
with their cloudy iridescent hues of purple and white,* they 

did so, not from any principle of severe good taste, but 
rather from that superstitious fear of innovation which has 
embalmed in religious ritual, as in amber, so many curious 
relics of the past. The old forms and materials of the 
vessels were consecrated by immemorial usage and might 
not be changed with impunity. Indeed, in the ritual of the 
Arval Brothers the holy pots themselves appear to have 
been an object of worship. Specimens of these pots have Rude 
been found on the site of the sacred grove where the ene 
Brothers performed their quaint service, and they shed an the Arval 
interesting light on the conservatism of the Roman religion, Brot 
Some of them are moulded in the most primitive fashion by 

the hand without any mechanical appliance. But most of 
them belong to a stage of art, later indeed than this rude 
beginning, yet earlier than the invention of the potter’s 
wheel, In order to give the vessels their proper shape 
and prevent the sides from collapsing, wooden hoops were 


1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, vt. 
Rom. ii. 23. On earthenware vessels 
used in religious rites see also Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xxxv. 108, “ln sacris 
quidem etiam inter has opes hodie non 
murrinis crystallinisve, sed fictilibus 
prolibatur simpulis”; Apuleius, De 
magia, 18, “ Eadem paupertas etiam 
populo Romano imperium a primordio 
Jundavit, proque eo in hodiernum diis 
immortalibus simpuvio et catino fictili 
sacrificat.” 


2 G. Boni in Notizie degli Scavi, 
May 1900, p. 179; E. Burton-Brown, 
Recent Excavations in the Roman 
Forum, pp. 23 $9., 41. 

3 W. Helbig, Die Ttaliker in der 
Poebene, pp. 82 sgg. 

4 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xxxvii. 21 sg. 

5 G. Henzen, Acta Fratrum Ar. 
valium (Berlin, 1874), pp. 26, 30; H. 
Dessau, Znscriptiones Latinae selectae, 
No. 5039; J. Marquardt, Römische 
Staatsverwaltung, iii.? 456. 
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inserted in them, and the marks made by these hoops in the 
soft clay may still be seen on the inside of most of the pots 
found in the grove. We may suppose that when the 
potter’s wheel came into universal use, the old art of making 
pottery by the hand was lost; but as religion would have 
nothing to do with pots made in the new-fangled way, the 
pious workman had to imitate the ancient ware as well 
as he could, eking out his imperfect skill with the aid of 
wooden hoops! Perhaps the fictores Vestalium and the 
fictores Pontificum, of whom we read in inscriptions,’ were 
those potters who, combining a retrograde art with sound 
religious principles, provided the Vestals and Pontiffs with 
the coarse crockery so dear to gods and to antiquaries. 
If that was so, they may have had in the exercise of their 
craft to observe some such curious rules as are still 


the making observed in similar circumstances by the savage Yuracares, 


of pottery. 


a tribe of Indians living dispersed in the depths of beauti- 
ful tropical forests, at the eastern foot of the Bolivian 
Andes. We are told by an explorer that “the manufacture 
of pottery is not an everyday affair with this superstitious 
people, and accordingly they surround it with singular pre- 
cautions. The women, who alone are entrusted with the 
duty, go away very solemnly to look for the clay, but 
they do so only when there is no crop to be gathered. In 
the fear of thunder they betake themselves to the most 
sequestered spots of the forest in order not to be seen. 
There they build a hut. While they are at work they 
observe certain ceremonies and never open their mouth, 
speaking to each other by signs, being persuaded that one 
word spoken would infallibly cause all their pots to break 
in the firing; and they do not go near their husbands, for if 
they did, all the sick people would die.”* Among the 


1 W. Helbig, Die Jtaliker in der 
Poebene, p. 87. 

2G. Wilmanns, Exempla inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum, Nos. 311, 986, 
1326, 1331; H. Dessau, Juscréptiones 
Latinae selectae, Nos. 456, 3314, 4926, 
4933, 4936, 4942, 4943. Modern 
writers, following Varro (De lingua 
Latina, vii. 44, ‘‘fictores dicti a fin- 
gendis libis”), explain these fictores as 
bakers of sacred cakes. See Ch. A. 


Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 1084 sg. ; 
J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwal- 
tung, iii.? 249. They may be right, 
but it is to be observed that Varro does 
not expressly refer to the fictores of the 
Vestals and Pontiffs, and further, that 
in Latin jicfor commonly means a 
potter, not a baker, for which the 
regular word is pistor, 

8 A. d'Orbigny, Voyage dans 
PAmérique Méridionale, iii, (Paris 
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Ba-Ronga of South Africa pottery is made by women only, 
and they prefer to employ a child under puberty to light 
the ñre in which the pots are to be baked, because the child 
has pure hands and the pots are therefore less likely to crack 
in the furnace than if the woman lit the fire herself! If 
the reader objects that Roman potters cannot have been 
trammelled by superstitions like those which hamper the 
savage potters of America and Africa, I would remind Chastity 
him of the rules laid down by grave Roman writers for miom 
the moral guidance of cooks, bakers, and butlers. After who handle 
mentioning a number of these writers by name, Columella T a 
informs us that “all of them are of opinion that he who 
engages in any one of these occupations is bound to be 
chaste and continent, since everything depends on taking 
care that neither the dishes nor the food should be handled 
by any one above the age of puberty, or at least by any 
one who is not exceedingly abstemious in sexual matters. 
Therefore a man or woman who is sexually unclean ought 
to wash in a river or running water before he touches the 
contents of the storeroom. That is why there should be a 
boy or a maid to fetch from the storeroom the things that 
are needed”? When Roman cooks, bakers, and butlers 
were expected to be so strict in the service of their human 
masters, it might naturally be thought that the potters 
should be not less so whose business it was to fashion the 
rude yet precious vessels meet for the worship of the gods. 

If the storeroom (penus) of a Roman house was deemed Sanctity of 
so holy that its contents could only be handled by persons bo o i 
ceremonially clean, the reason was that the Penates or gods (#enus)and 
of the storeroom dwelt in itë The domestic hearth, where pare 


the household meals were cooked in the simple days of old, eee 


and Strasburg, 1844) p. 194. Much 
of d’Orbigny’s valuable information as 
to this tribe was drawn from the manu- 
script of Father Lacueva, a Spanish 
Franciscan monk of wealthy family 
and saint-like character, who spent 
eighteen or twenty years among the 
Yuracares in a vain attempt to convert 
them. With regard to the crops 
mentioned in the text, these savages 
plant banana-trees, manioc, sugar-cane, 
and vegetables round about their huts, 


which they erect in clearings of the 
forest. See d’Orbigny, of. cit. iii. 
196 sq. 

1 H. A. Junod, ‘Les Conceptions 
physiologiques des Bantou Sud- 
Africains et leurs tabous,” Revue 
d Ethnographie et de Sociologie, i. 
(1910), D. 147. 

2 Columella, De re rustica, xii. 4. 
2 sq. 

3 Cicero, De natura deorum, ii, 
27. 68. 
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was the natural altar of the Penates ;! their images, together 
with those of the Lares, stood by it and shone in the cheerful 
glow of the fire, when the family gathered round it in the 
evening.? Thus in every house Vesta, the goddess of the 
hearth, was intimately bound up with the Penates or gods of 
the storeroom ; indeed, she was reckoned one of them.2 Now 
the temple of Vesta, being nothing more than a type of the 
oldest form of Roman house, naturally had, like an ordinary 
house, its sacred storeroom, and its Penates or gods of the 
storeroom.* Hence if in every common house strict chastity 
was, theoretically at least, expected of all who entered the 
storeroom, we can well understand why such an obligation 
should have been laid on the Vestals, who had in their 
charge the holiest of all storerooms, the chamber in which 
were popularly supposed to be preserved the talismans on 
which the safety of the state depended.’ 

Thus the Thus on the whole we may regard it as highly probable 

temple of that the round temple of Vesta in the Forum, with its sacred 


Vesta, 


with a storeroom and perpetual fire, was merely a survival, under 
etua. eye 3 
Pand its Changed conditions, of the old house of the Roman kings, 


sacred which again may have been a copy of the still older house of 
storeroom, 


was merely the kings of Alba. Both were modelled on the round huts of 


acopyof wattled osiers in which the early Latins dwelt among the 
the Roman 


king 5 woods and hills of Latium in the days when the Alban 

bouse: Mountain was still an active volcano. Hence it is legitimate 
to compare the old legends of the royal hearth with the later 
practice in regard to the hearth of Vesta, and from the com- 
parison to explain, if we can, the meaning both of the 
legends and of the practice. 


1 Servius on Virgil, en. xi. 211. Romer, pp. 145 sg. 

2 Horace, ÆEpodes, ii. 65 59.3 4 Festus, s.v. ‘‘penus,” pp. 250, 
Martial, iii. 58. 3 sg.; L. Preller, 251, ed. C. O. Müller; Tacitus, 
Römische Mythologie,® ii, 105 sqq., Annals, xv. 41; J. Marquardt, 
155 sgg. See also A. De-Marchi, Z Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii? 252 
Culto privato di Roma antica, i. (Milan, sg. 

1896) p. 67, with plate iij. 6 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anzi- 

3 Macrobius, Saturn. iii. 4. I1; guit. Rom. ii, 66; Livy, xxvi. 27. 14: 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der J. Marquardt, of. cit. iii.® 250 sg. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE FIRE-DRILL 


In historical times, whenever the Vestal fire at Rome Mode of 
happened to be extinguished, the virgins were beaten by the tekinding 
pontiff ; after which it was their custom, apparently with the fire at 
aid of the pontiff, to rekindle the fire by drilling a hole in a Roe 
board of lucky wood till a flame was elicited by friction. the fire- 
The new fire thus obtained was carried into the temple of" 
Vesta by one of the virgins in a bronze sieve! As this Use of the 
mode of producing fire is one of the most primitive known pet by 
to man, and has been commonly employed by many savage 


tribes down to modern times,? we need have no difficulty in 


1 Festus, s.v. ‘‘ Ignis,” p. 106, ed. 
C. O. Müller : ‘* Jenzs Vestae si quando 
interstinctus esset, virgines verberibus 
aficiebantur a pontifice, quibus mos 
erat tabulam felicis materiae tamdiu 
terebrare, quousque exceptum ignem 
cribro aeneo virgo in aedem ferret.” 
In this passage it is not clear whether 
quibus refers to the virgins alone or to 
the virgins and the pontiff together ; 
but the strict grammatical construction 
is in favour of the latter interpretation. 
The point is not unimportant, as we 
shall see presently. From a passage 
of Plutarch (Vuma, 9) it has sometimes 
been inferred that the Vestal fire was 
rekindled by sunlight reflected from a 
burning-glass. But in this passage 
Plutarch is describing a Greek, not a 
Roman, mode of making fire, as has 
been rightly pointed out by Professor 
M. H. Morgan (‘De ignis eliciendi 
modis apud antiquos,” Harvard Studies 
tn Classical Philology, i. (1890) pp. 
56 sgg.) In this memoir Professor 
Morgan has collected and discussed the 
passages of Greek and Latin writers 


which refer to the kindling of fire. 


2 See E. B. Tylor, Zarly History 
of Mankind, pp. 238 sgg. More 
evidence might easily be given. See, 
for example, J. Dawson, Australian 
Aborigines, pp. 15 sg. ; C. Lumholtz, 
Among Cannibals, p. 191; A. W. 
Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, pp. 779-773; Maximilian 
Prinz zu Wied-Newied, Reise nach 
Brasilien, ii. 18 sg. ; E. F. im Thurn, 
Among the Indians of Guiana, pp. 257- 
259; K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens, pp. 
223 sgg. ; H. Ling Roth, The Natives of 
Sarawak and British North Borneo, i. 
375 sgg.; A. Maass, Bez liebenswirdi- 
gen Wilden, ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss 
der Mentawai-Insulaner (Berlin, 1902), 
pp. 114, 116; Mgr. Le Roy, ‘‘ Les 
Pygmées,” Missions Catholiques, xxix. 
(1897), p. 137; E. Thurston, £¢hno- 
graphic Notes in Southern India 
(Madras, 1906), pp. 464-470; W. A. 
Reed, Negritos of Zambales (Manila, 
1904), p. 40. 
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believing that its use in the worship of Vesta was a survival 
from prehistoric ages, and that whenever the fire on the 
hearth of the Latin kings went out it was regularly relit in 
The fire- the same fashion. In its simplest form the fire-drill, as the 
p": apparatus has been appropriately named by Professor E. B. 
Tylor, consists of two sticks, the one furnished with a point and 
the other with a hole. The point of the one stick is inserted 
into the hole of the other, which is laid flat on the ground, 
while the operator holds the pointed stick upright in position 
and twirls it rapidly between his hands till the rubbing of 
the two sticks against each other produces sparks and at 
last a flame. 
Many Many savages see in this operation a resemblance to the 
ae gm union of the sexes, and have accordingly named the pointed 
two sticks Stick the man and the holed stick the woman. Thus we are 
of the fire- told that among the Thompson Indians of British Columbia 
male and “fire was obtained by means of the fire-drill, which consisted 
female, and of two dried sticks, each over a foot in length, and rounded 


the rubbing A 3 $ x 
of the two off to less than an inch in diameter. One stick was sharpened 


together as at one end; while the other was marked with a couple of 
union. notches close to each other—one on the side, and the other 
on top. The sharpened end of the first stick was placed in 
the top notch of the other stick, and turned rapidly between 
the straightened palms of both hands. The heat thus pro- 
duced by the friction of the sticks caused sparks to fall 
down the side notch upon tinder placed underneath, which, 
when it commenced to smoke, was taken in the hands, and 
blown upon until fanned into a flame. The tinder was dry 
grass, the shredded dry bark of the sagebrush, or cedar-bark. 
The sharpened stick was called the ‘man, and was made of 
black-pire root, tops of young yellow pine, heart of yellow- 
pine cones, service-berry wood, etc. The notched stick was 
called the ‘woman,’ and was generally made of poplar-root. 
However, many kinds of wood were used for this purpose. 
When hot ashes or a spark fell upon the tinder, they said, 
‘The woman has given birth.’”! The Hopi Indians kindle 
fire ceremonially by the friction of two sticks, which are 


1 J. Teit, “ The Thompson Indians Natural History, The Jesup North 
of British Columbia,” pp. 203, 205 Pacific Expedition, vol. i. part 4). 
(Memoir of the American Museum of 
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regarded respectively as male and female. The female stick 
has a notch in it and is laid flat on the floor; the point of 
the male stick is inserted in the notch of the female stick 
and is made to revolve rapidly by twirling the stick between 
the hands. Pollen is added as a male symbol, and the 
spark is caught in a tinder of shredded cedar bark! The 
Urabunna tribe of Central Australia, who also make fire by 
means of the fire-drill, call the upright piece “the child- 
stick,” while they give to the horizontal or notched piece the 
name of “the mother-stick” or “the mother of the fire.” ? 
So in the Murray Islands, Torres Straits, the upright stick 
is called the child (werem), and the horizontal stick the 
mother (apu) In Mabuiag, Torres Straits, on the other 
hand, the vertical stick is known as the male organ (zzz), 
and the horizontal stick as the hole (sakaz). 

“The ancient Bedouins kindled fire by means of the The fire- 
fire-drill, which was composed of a horizontal stick, the ee 
zenda, and an upright stick, the gend. The science of 
language furnishes us with many parallels for this mode of 
regarding the two parts as male and female; the two parts 
of the lock are distinguished in like manner; the spark is 
then the child, £; compare also our German Schrauben- 
mutter, Muttergewinde. The sticks for making fire by 
friction are not taken from the same tree; on the contrary, 
they choose one as hard and tough as possible, and the 
other soft, which allows the hard one to fit into it more 
easily and catches fire the quicker on account of its loose 
texture. The soft wood was naturally the horizontal stick, 
the zenda, which the Arabs made out of Calotropis procera 
(‘oshar), while for the upright stick they used a hard branch 
of markh.” * 


1 J. Walter Fewkes, ‘‘ The Lesser account of the subject: “sand, a 


New-fire Ceremony at Walpi,” Ameri- 


can Anthropologist, N.S. iii. (1901) 
Pp. 445. 
2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 


Tribes of Central Australia, p. 621. 

8 For this information I am in- 
debted to Mr. S. H. Ray. 

4 G. Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinen- 
eben? (Berlin, 1897), p. 91. In his 
Arabic-English Lexicon, book i. p. 
1257, E. W. Lane gives the following 


Piece of stick or wood, for producing 
fire; the upper one of the two pieces 
of stick, or wood, with which fire is 
produced: . . . and sanda is the ap- 
pellation of the lower one thereof, in 
which is the notch or hollow, or in 
which is a hole. . . . One end of the 
zand is put into the fard (notch) of the 
sanda, and the zand is then rapidly 
twirled round in producing iren: 

The best kind of zand is made of ‘afar 
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The Ngumbu of South Cameroons, in West Africa, 
formerly made fire by rubbing two sticks against each other. 
Of the sticks the one, called the male mschio, was put into 
a hole of the other, which was called the female zschio.! 
In East Africa the Masai men make fire by drilling a hole 
in a flat piece of wood with a hard pointed stick. They say 
that the hard pointed stick is a man and that the flat piece 
of wood is his wife. The former is cut from Ficus syco- 
morus and Ekebergia sp., the latter from any fibrous tree, such 
as Kigelia africana, Cordia ovalis, or Acacia albida. The 
women get their fire from the one which has thus been 
kindled by the men.? The Nandi similarly produce fire by 
rapidly drilling a hard pointed stick into a small hole ina 
flat piece of soft wood. The hard stick is called the male 
(Zirkit) and the piece of soft wood the female (éke?). 
Among the Nandi, as apparently among the Masai, fire- 
making is an exclusive privilege of the men of the tribe.’ 
The Baganda of Central Africa also made fire by means of 
the fire-drill; they called the upright stick the male, and the 
horizontal stick the female* Among the Bantu tribes of 
south-eastern Africa, “ when the native Africans use special fire, 
either in connection with sacrifice or the festival of first-fruits, 
it is produced by a doctor, and in the following manner :— 
Two sticks, made of the Uzwa#z tree, and called the ‘ husband 
and wife,’ are given to him by the chief. These sticks are 
prepared by the magicians, and are the exclusive property 
of the chief, the ‘wife’ being the shorter of the two. The 
doctor cuts a piece off each stick, and proceeds to kindle 
fire in the usual manner, by revolving the one rapidly 
between the palms of his hands, while its end rests in a 
small hollow dug in the side of the other. After he has 


and the best kind of zanda of markh.” 


It will be observed that the two 
writers differ as to markh wood, Jacob 
saying that it is used to make the 
upright (male) stick, and Lane that it 
is used to make the horizontal (female) 
stick. My learned friend Professor A. 
A. Bevan, who directed my attention 
to both passages and transliterated for 
me the Arabic words in Lane, has 
kindly consulted the original authori- 
ties on this point and informs me that 


Lane is right. 

1 L. Concradt, ‘Die Ngumbu in 
Siidkamerun,” Globus, lxxxi. (1902) 
P. 354. 

2 A. C. Hollis, The Masai (Oxford, 
1905), P. 342. 

3 A. C. Hollis, Tke Nandi (Oxford, 
1909), p. 85. 

t Letter of the Rev. J. Roscoe, 
dated Mengo, Uganda, 3rd August 
1904. 
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obtained fire, he gives it to his attendant, who gets the pots 
in order, and everything ready for cooking the newly-reaped 
fruits. The sticks are handed back to the chief by the 
doctor—no other hand must touch them—and put away till 
they are required next season. They are regarded as in a 
measure sacred, and no one, except the chief’s personal 
servant, may go to the side of the hut where they are kept. 
After being repeatedly used for fire-making, the doctor dis- 
poses of what remains, and new ones are made and conse- 
crated by the magician. A special pot is used for the 
preparation of the feast, and no other than it may be set on 
a fire produced from the ‘husband and wife? When the 
feast is over, the fire is carefully extinguished, and the pot 
placed along with the sticks, where it remains untouched for 
another year.” But even for the purposes of daily life 
these tribes still kindle fire in this manner, if they happen to be 
without matches. “ A native takes two special sticks, made of 
a light wood. One of these he points: this is called the 
male stick. He then makes a conical hole in the centre of 
the other stick, which is called the female. Placing the 
female stick on the ground, he holds it firmly by his feet— 
a native finds no difficulty in this, as he can easily pick 
things off the ground with his toes if his hands are full. He 
then places the pointed stick into the conical hole, and 
slowly twirls the male stick between his hands. He does 
this while using a good deal of pressure, and the wood 
becomes powdered, lying round the revolving point in a 
little heap of dust. When he thinks he has made sufficient 
of the wood dust, he twirls the stick very fast, and in a 
moment the powder bursts into flame, which he uses to set 
fire to some dried grass.” ? 

The Damaras or Herero of Damaraland, in south- Fire- 
western Africa, maintain sacred fires in their villages, and Customs of 
their customs and beliefs in this respect present a close 
resemblance to the Roman worship of Vesta. Fortunately 
the Herero fire-worship has been described by a number 
of independent witnesses, and as their accounts agree sub- 
stantially with each other, we may assume that they are 


1 J. Macdonald, Light in Africa? 2 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir 
(London, 1890), pp. 216 sg. (London, 1904), pp. 51 sg. 
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The correct. The people are a tall, finely-built race of nomadic 
cuy f herdsmen belonging to the Bantu stock, who seem to 


have migrated into their present country from the north 
and east about a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years ago. The desert character of the country and its 
seclusion from the outer world long combined to preserve 
TheHerero the primitive manners of the inhabitants! In their native 
@ pastoral = 
people. State the Herero are a purely pastoral people, possessing 
immense herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats, 
which are the pride and joy of their hearts, almost their 
idols. They subsist chiefly on the milk of their herds, 
which they commonly drink sour. Of the flesh they make 
but little use, for they seldom kill any of their cattle, 
and never a cow, a calf, or a lamb. Even oxen and 
weathers are only slaughtered on solemn and festal occasions, 
such as visits, burials, and the like. Such slaughter is a 
great event in a village, and young and old flock from far 
and near to partake of the meat.’ Their huts are of a round 
beehive shape, about ten feet in diameter. The framework 
consists of stout branches, of which the lower ends are 
rammed into the ground, while the upper ends are bent 
together and tied with bark. A village is composed of a 
number of these round huts arranged in a circle about the 
calves’ pen as a centre and surrounded by an artificial hedge 
of thorn-bushes.2 At night the cattle are driven in through 


Huts and 
villages of 
the Herero. 


1 J. Irle, Die Herero (Gütersloh, 
1906), pp. 49 $99., 53 sgg- Compare 
Josaphat Hahn, ‘‘ Die Ovaherero,” 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erd- 
kunde zu Berlin, iv. (1869) pp. 227 
sgg.; H. Schinz, Deutsch-Siüdwest- 
Afrika (Oldenburg and Leipsic, N.D.), 
pp. 142 sg.; E. Dannert, Zum Rechte 
der Herero (Berlin, 1906), pp. 1 sgg. 
The people call themselves Ovaherero 
(plural); the singular form is Omu- 
herero. The name Damaras was given 
them by the English and Dutch. 
Under the influence of the missionaries 
most of the heathen customs described 
in the text seem now to have dis- 
appeared. See P, H. Brincker, 
“ Character, Sitten, und Gebräuche, 
speciell der Bantu Deutsch-Südwest- 
afrikas,” Mittheilungen des Seminars 


für Orientalische Sprachen su Berlin, 
iii. (1900) Dritte Abtheilung, p. 72. 

2 C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami 
(London, 1856), p. 230; J. Chapman, 
Travels in the Interior of South Africa 
(London, 1868), i. 325; J. Hahn, 
“Die Ovaherero,” Zeitschrift der 
Gesellschaft für Erdkunde zu Berlin, 
iv. (1869) pp. 244-247, 250; C. J. 
Büttner Das Hinterland von Walfisch- 
bai und Angra Pequena (Heidelberg, 
1884), pp. 228 sg.; H. Schinz, Deutsch- 
Stdwest-Afrika, pp. 158-1613 J. Irle, 
Die Herero, pp. 32 s99., 113. 

3 Francis Galton, Narrative of an 
Explorer in Tropical South Africas 
(London, 1890), p. 116; J. Hahn, of. 
cit. iv. (1869) p. 247; H. Schinz, of. 
cit. p. 1553 J. Irle, Die Herero, pp. 
III sg. 
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the hedge and take up their quarters in the open space 
round the calves’ pen. 

The hut of the great or principal wife of the chief, built Sacred fire 
and furnished in a more elaborate style than the rest, hase 
regularly stands to the east of the calves’ pen, in the direction village 
of sunrise, so that from its position we can always learn maintained 
approximately the season of the year when the village was before the 


founded. The chief or headman of the village has no special Be ae = 
hut of his own; he passes the day in the hut of the great a 
wife, and the i commonly in one of the huts of his other a 
wives in the northern semicircle. Between the house of the 

great wife and the calves’ pen, but somewhat nearer to the 

pen, is a large heap of ashes on which, in good weather, a 
small, faintly glimmering fire may be seen to burn at any time 

of the day. The heap of ashes is the sacred hearth (okuruo); 

the fire is the holy fire (omurangere or omurangerero) of the 
village. The open space between the sacred hearth and the 
house of the great wife is known as the holy ground or the 

holy house (oźyizero)? Betwixt the hearth and the calves’ 

fold stands a great withered branch of the omumborombonga 
(Combretum primigenum), the sacred tree of the Herero, 

from which they believe that both they and their cattle 


1 H, Schinz, of. cit. p. 159. 


3 H. Schinz, of. cit. pp. 155-1573 
compare J. Hahn, of. cit. iv. (1869) 
P- 499; J. Irle, Die Herero, p. 78; 
E. Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero, 
pp. 4 sg. At first sight Dr. Schinz’s 
account appears to differ slightly from 
that given by the Rev. G. Viehe, who 
says: ‘‘ In the werfts of the Ovaherero, 
the houses of the chief are on the 
eastern side. Next to these, towards 
the west, follow, one after another, 
the holy house (ofyzzero), the place of 
the holy fire (okuruo), and the kraal 
[z.e. the calves’ pen] (otyunda); thus 
the ofyizero is on the east, and the 
otyunda on the west side of the okuruo ” 
(‘‘Some Customs of the Ovaherero,” 
South African Folk-lore Journal, i. 
(1879) p. 62). But it seems clear 
that by the chiefs house Mr. Viehe 
means what Dr. Schinz calls the house 
of the great wife; and that what Mr. 


VOL, II 


Viehe calls the holy house is the open 
space between the sacred hearth and 
the house of the great wife or chief. 
That space is described as the holy 
ground by Dr. Schinz, who uses that 
phrase (‘‘ der gewethte Boden”) as the 
equivalent of the native otydzero. 
Thus the two writers are in substantial 
agreement with each other. On the 
other hand Dr. C. H. Hahn gives the 
name of ofyzzero or sacred house to 
“the chief house of the chief, in front 
of which is the place of the holy fire.” 
He adds that ‘“‘the chief has several 
houses, according to the number of 
wives, each wife having her own hut” 
(South African Folk-lore Journal, ii. 
(1880) p. 62, note tł). The name 
otyizero seems to be derived from zera, 
sacred,” ‘* taboo.” See G. Viehe, of. 
cit. pp. 39, 41,43; Rev. E. Dannert, 
in (South African) Folk-lore Journal, 
ii. (1880) pp. 63, 65, 105, and the 
editor’s note, 2. p. 93. 


P 
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The sacred are descended. When a branch of this tree cannot be 


fire and 
hearth 
among the 
Herero. 


obtained its place is taken by a bough of the omwapu 
tree (Grevia spec.).' At night and in rainy weather the 
fire is transferred to the hut of the great wife, where it is 
carefully kept alight? According to another account, the 
fire is regularly preserved in the house, and a brand is 
only brought out into the open air when the cattle are 
being milked at morning and evening in order that in presence 
of the fire the cow may be healthy and give much milk’ 
The custom in this respect perhaps varies in different 
villages, and may be determined in some measure by the 
climate. The sacred fire is regarded as the centre of the 
village ; from it at evening the people fetch a light to kindle 
the fire on their own hearths, for every householder has his 
own private hearth in front of his hut. At the holy hearth 
are kept the most sacred possessions of the tribe, to wit, the 
bundle of sticks which represent their ancestors; here 
sacrifices are offered and enchantments performed; here 
the flesh of the victims is cooked ; here is the proper place 
of the chief; here the elders assemble in council, and judg- 
ment is given; here strangers are received and ambassadors 
entertained. At the banquets held on solemn occasions all 
may partake of the flesh, whether they be friends or foes ; 
the stranger’s curse would rest on the churl who should 
refuse him his just share ; and this curse the Herero dreads 
above everything because he believes its effect to be 
infallible. So great is the veneration felt by the natives for 
the sacred hearth, with its hallowed bough, that they dare 
not approach it without testifying the deepest respect. 
They take off their sandals, throw themselves on the ground, 
and pray their great ancestor (Tate Mukuru) to be gracious 
to them. The horns of the oxen slaughtered at festivals lie 
beside the hearth ; the chief sits on the largest pair when he 
is engaged in performing his magical rites. Near the fire, too, 
is a stone on which none but the chief has the right to sit.‘ 


1 H. Schinz, of. cit. p. 155. id. ‘* Pyrolatrie in Südafrika,” Glodus, 
3 C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, p. lxvii. (January 1895) p. 97; Meyer, 
223; J. Hahn, of. cit. iv. (1869) p. quoted by J. Kohler, “ Das Recht der 


500; H. Schinz, of. cit, p. 165. Herero,” Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
3 H. Brincker, Wörterbuch und  Rechtswissenschaft, xiv. (1900) P. 315. 
kuragefasste Grammatik des Otji- 4 J. Hahn, op. cit. iv. (1869) pp. 


herero (Leipsic, 1886), s.v. ‘“okuruo”; 499 sg.; Rev. H. Beiderbecke, in 
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The duty of maintaining the sacred fire and preserving The sacred 
it from extinction is entrusted to the eldest unmarried a a 
daughter of the chief by his great wife; if he has no is watched 


daughter, the task devolves on the unmarried girl who is $9 fd by 
next of kin to him. She bears the title of ondangere, derived eldest un- 
from the name of the sacred fire (omurangere).’ Besides Eales 
keeping up the fire she has other priestly functions to who 
discharge. 
she rubs the holy ashes on their foreheads. 
woman brings her new-born infant to the sacred hearth 
to receive its name, the maiden priestess or Vestal, as we 
may call her, sprinkles water on both mother and child.’ 
Every morning, when the cattle walk out of the fold, she 
besprinkles the fattest of them with a brush dipped in water.‘ 
When an ox dies by accident at the village, she lays a piece 
of wood on its back, praying at the same time for long life, 
plenty of cattle, and so forth. Moreover, she ties a double 
knot in her apron for the dead beast, for a curse would 
follow if she neglected to do so. Lastly, when the site of 
the village is changed, the priestess walks at the head of the 
people and of the herds, carrying a firebrand from the old 
sacred hearth and taking the utmost care to keep it alight. 
The chief or headman of the village is also the priest ; 
he alone may perform religious ceremonies except such as 


ait rforms 
Before the men start on a dangerous expedition, ia 


When a Priestly 
duties. 


(South African) Folk-lore Journal, ti. to Meyer (4c.) and E. Dannert (Zum 


(1880) p. 84; C. G. Büttner, ‘“‘ Ueber 
Handwerke und technische Fertigkeiten 
der Eingeborenen in Damaraland,” 
Ausland, 7th July 1884, p. 522; 
P. H. Brincker, in Mittheilungen des 
Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen 
su Berlin, iii. (1900) Dritte Abtheil- 
ung, p. 75; id., Wörterbuch des Otji- 
herero, s.v. ‘ okuruo”; id, *' Pyrola- 
trie in Südafrika,” G/odus, Ixvii. ( Janu- 
ary 1895) p. 97; H. Schinz, øp. cit. 
p- 183; Meyer, Z<. 

1 C, J. Andersson, of, cit. p. 2233 
J. Hahn, of. cit. iv. (1869) p. 500; 
Rev. E. Dannert, in (South African) 
Folk-lore Journal, ii. (1880) p. 66; 
Rev. H. Beiderbecke, zdéd. p. 83, 
note 4; C. G. Büttner, /¢.; H. 
Schinz, of. cit. p. 165; J. Irle, Die 
Herero, pp. 78 sg.; E. Dannert, Zum 
Rechte der Herero, p. 5. According 


Rechie der Herero, p. 5), if the chief’s 
eldest daughter marries, the duty of 
tending the fire passes to his eldest wife. 
This statement is at variance with all 
the other testimony on the subject, and 
for reasons which will appear presently 
I regard it as improbable. At least 
it can hardly represent the original 
custom. 

2 Rev. H. Beiderbecke, in (South 
African) Folk-lore Journal, ii. (1880) 
. 84. , 
i 3 Rev. E. Dannert, in (South 
African) Folk-lore Journal, ii. (1880) 
p- 66; H. Schinz, of. cit. p. 168. 

4 Francis Galton, of. cit. p. 115. 

5 C, J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, 
p. 223. 

6 C. J. Andersson, 4¢.; J. Hahn, 
op. cit. iv. (1869) p. 500; H. Schinz, 
op. cit. p. 167. 
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The Herero fall within the province of the Vestal priestess, his daughter. 
aa. In his capacity of priest he keeps the sacred bundle of 
sticks which represent the ancestors, and at sacrifices he 
offers meat to them that they may consecrate it. When the 
old village is abandoned, it is his duty to carry, like Aeneas 
quitting the ruins of Troy, these rude penates to the new 
home. However, it is deemed enough if he merely places the 
holy bundle on his back, and then hands it to a servant, who 
carries it for him. As a priest he introduces the newborn 
children to the spirits of the ancestors at the sacred hearth, 
and gives the infants their names; and as a priest he has 
a cow to himself, whose milk no one else may drink. This 
milk is kept in vessels which differ from the ordinary milk 
vessels, not only in shape and size, but also in being marked 
Fire taken with the badge of his paternal clan. When a man goes 
eee forth from the village with his family and servants to herd 
hearth by the cattle on a distant pasture, or to found another village, 
the founder he takes with him a burning brand from the sacred hearth 
village. wherewith to kindle the holy fire in his new home. By 
doing so he acknowledges himself the vassal of the chief 
from whose hearth he took the fire. In this way a single 
village may give out swarm after swarm, till it has become 
the metropolis or capital of a whole group of villages, the 
inhabitants of which recognise the supremacy of the parent 
community, and regard themselves as all sitting round its 
sacred fire. It is thus that a village may grow into a tribe 
and its headman into a powerful chief, who, by means of 
marriage alliances and the adhesion of weaker rivals, may 
extend his sway over alien communities, and so gradually 
acquire the rank and authority of a king? The political 
evolution of the Herero has indeed stopped short of this 
final stage ; but among the more advanced branches of the 
Bantu race, such as the Zulus and the Matabeles, it is 

possible that the kingship has developed along these lines. 
1 Virgil, Aen. ii. 717 sgg., 747. 166, 167, 186; Meyer, quoted by 
J. Kohler, of. cit. p. 315; P. H. 
2 C, J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, p. Brincker, in Mittheilungen des Se- 
224; Rev. G. Viehe, in (South African) minars für Orientalische Sprachen su 
Folk-lore Journal, i.(1879) p. 43; Rev. Berlin, iii. (1900) Dritte Abtheilung, 
E. Dannert, in (South African) Folk- pp. 75 sq.; J. Irle, Die Herero, p. 80; 
lore Journal, ii. (1880) p. 67; C. G. E. Dannert, Zum Rechte der Herero 

Büttner, Ac.; H. Schinz, of. ct. pp. (Berlin, 1906), p. 5. 
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The possession of the sacred fire and of the ancestral The com- 

sticks, carrying with it both political authority and priestly a a aie 
dignity, descends in the male line, and hence generally passes and priest 
from father to son. In any case, whether the deceased had Here a 
a son or not, the double office of chief and priest must ATA es 
always remain in his paternal clan (ovuzo). If it should iine. 
happen that the clan becomes extinct by his death, the A chief's 
sacred fire is put out, the hearth destroyed, no brand is taken saree 
from it, and the sticks representing the ancestors are laid abandoned 
with the dead man in the grave. But should there be an aa 
heir, as usually happens, he takes a fire-brand from the his death. 
sacred hearth and departs with all the people to seek a new 
home, abandoning the old village for years. In time, how- 
ever, they return to the spot, rebuild the huts on the same 
sites, and inhabit them again. But in the interval none of 
the kinsmen of the deceased may approach the deserted 
village under pain of incurring the wrath of the ghost, 
When the return at last takes place, and the people have 
announced their arrival to the dead chief at his grave, which 
is generally in the cattle-pen, they make a new fire by the 
friction of the two sacred fire-sticks on the old hearth ; for 
it is not lawful to bring with them a brand from their last 
settlement.? 

If the sacred fire should go out through the neglect of The sacred 
the priestess, a sudden shower of rain, or any other accident, ae 
the Herero deem it a very evilomen. The whole tribe is by the 
i j : fire-drill. 
immediately summoned and large offerings of cattle are made 
as an expiation. Then the fire is relit by means of the 
friction of two sacred fire-sticks, which have been handed 
down from father to son. Every chief possesses such fire- 
sticks, and keeps them tied up with the bundle of holy 
sticks that represent the ancestors. One of the fire-sticks is 
pointed, the other has a hole in the middle, and sometimes 
also a notch cut round it. In the notch some fungus or 


rotten wood is placed as tinder. The holed stick is held 


1 C, J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, pp. singular) and maternal clans (omaanda, 
228 sg.; Rev. G. Viehe, op. cit. i. plural; eanda, singular). Every person 
(1879) pp. 61 sg. ; C. G. Büttner, 4ce. ; inherits an oruzo from his father 
H. Schinz, of. cit. pp. 165, 180. The and an canda from his mother, See 
Herero have a curious twofold system my Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 357 
of paternal clans (øfuzo, plural; oruzo, sgg. 


The male 
fire-stick 
made of 
the sacred 
omum- 
borombonga 
tree. 
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fast on the ground by the knees of the operator, who inserts 
the point of the other stick in the hole and twirls it rapidly 
between the palms of his hands in the usual way. As soon 
as a spark is emitted it catches the tinder, which can then 
easily be blown up into a flame. Thus it is from the tinder, 
we are told, and not from the sticks, that the flame is 
elicited. In this fashion, if everything is very dry, as it 
generally is in Hereroland, the native gets fire in about a 
minute. The names applied to the two sticks indicate that 
the pointed stick (ondume) is regarded as male and the 
holed stick (oty7ya) as female, and that the process of 
making fire by the friction of the two is compared to the 
intercourse of the sexes. As to the wood of which the fire- 
sticks are made accounts differ. According to Dr. H. 
Schinz the holed or female stick is of a soft wood, the 
pointed or male stick of a hard wood, generally of the 
sacred omumborombonga tree (Combretum primigenum). 
According to Mr. C. G. Biittner, neither of the sticks need 
be of a special tree, and any wood that happens to be at 
hand may be employed for the purpose; only the wood of 
the thorny acacias, which abound in the country, appears to 


be unsuitable.’ 
is the original one, and if in 


1 C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, pp. 
223 sqg.3 J. Hahn, of. cit. iv. (1869) 
p. 500; Rev. G. Viehe, of. cit. i. 
(1879) pp. 39, 61; C. G. Biittner, 
lce; H. Brincker, Wörterbuch des 
Otji-herero, s.vv. ondume and otjija ; 
íd. ** Character, Sitten, und Gebräuche, 
speciell der Bantu Deutsch-Südwest- 
afrikas,” Mittheilungen des Seminars 
fiir Orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, 
iii. (1900) Dritte Abtheilung, p. 75 ; zd. 
‘«Pyrolatrie in Stidafrika,” G/odzs, lxvii. 
(January, 1895) p. 96; H. Schinz, of. 
cit. pp. 165 sg. ; J. Kohler, of. cit. pp. 
305, 315; J. Irle, Die Herero, pp. 79 sg. 
According to Dr. Schinz, the meaning 
of the names applied to the fire-sticks 
has been much disputed; he himself 
adopts the view given in the text, and 
supports it by weighty reason which, 
taken along with analogous designa- 
tions in many other parts of the world, 
may be regarded as conclusive. He 
tells us that ofyrza means pudendum 


Probably the rule mentioned by Dr. Schinz 


some places the wood of the 


muliebre, and this is actually the name 
of the holed stick according to Mr. 
Viehe (.ce.), though Dr. Schinz gives 
otyza as the name. I have followed 
Dr. Brincker in accepting oftyzya 
(otjija) as the correct form of the word. 
Further, Dr. Schinz derives ondume, 
the name of the pointed stick, from 
a verb ruma, meaning ‘‘to have 
intercourse with a woman.” More- 
over, he reports that the Ai San 
Bushmen, near Noihas, in the Kala- 
hari desert, call the vertical fire-stick 
tau doro and the horizontal fire-stick 
gai doro, where tau is the masculine 
prefix and gaz the feminine. Finally, 
a Herero explained to him the signifi- 
cance of the names by referring in an 
unmistakable manner to the correspond- 
ing relations in the animal kingdom. 
That the two sticks are regarded as 
male and female is positively affirmed 
by Mr. Viehe, Mr. Meyer (quoted by 
J. Kohler), and Dr. Brincker, 
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sacred tree has ceased to be used to light the holy fire, the 
reason may be simply that the tree does not grow there, 
and that accordingly the people are obliged to use such 
wood as they can find. We have seen that a branch of the 
sacred omumborombonga tree is regularly planted beside the 
village hearth, but that in default of it the people have to 
put up with a bough of another kind of tree, the omuwapu 
(Grevia spec). Such substitutions were especially apt to be 
forced on the Herero in the southern part of the country, 
where the omumborombonga tree is very rare and forests do 
not exist, the larger trees growing singly or in clumps. In 
the north, on the other hand, vegetation is much richer, and 
regular woods are to be found. Here, in particular, the 
omumborombonga tree is one of the ornaments of the land- 
scape. It grows only beside water-courses, and generally 
stands solitary, surpassing a tall oak in height, and rivalling 
it in girth; indeed, so thick is the trunk that were it 
hollowed out a family could lodge in it. Unlike most trees 
in the country it is thornless. Whole forests of it grow to 
the eastward of Hereroland, in the direction of Lake Ngami. 
So close is the grain and so heavy the wood that some of 
the early explorers gave it the name of the “iron tree.”? 
Hence it is well adapted to form the upright stick of the 
fire-drill, for which a hard wood is required. 

The Herero have a tradition that in the beginning they Herero 
and their cattle and all four-footed beasts came forth from ping 
the omumborombonga tree in a single day, whereas birds, of men 
fish, and creeping things sprang from the rain. However, A 
slightly different versions of the Herero genesis appear to be sacred 
current. As to the origin of men and cattle from the tree, p 
public opinion is unanimous ; but some dissenters hold that tree. 
sheep and perhaps goats, but certainly sheep, issued from a 
flat rock in the north of the country. For some time past, 
unfortunately, the tree has ceased to be prolific ; it is of no 


ł See above, pp. 213 sg. Mr. G. 2 J. Hahn, “ Das Land der Herero,” 
Viehe says that the omuwapu tree Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erd- 
“acts a very important part in almost unde zu Berlin, iii. (1868) pp. 200, 
ali the religious ceremonies” of the 213, 214 sg.; C. J. Andersson, 
Herero (op. cit. i. 45). Probably itis Lake Ngami, pp. 218, 221; id., The 
only used where the omumborombonga Okavango River (London, 1861), pp. 
cannot be had. 21 sg.; H. Schinz, of. cit. p. 182. 


Migration 
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country to 
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change of 


sacred tree. 
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use waiting beside it in the hope of capturing such oxen 
and sheep as it might bear. Yet still the Herero testify 
great respect for the tree which they regard as their ancestor 
(omukuru). To injure it is deemed a sacrilege which the 
ancestor will punish sooner or later. In passing ıt they 
bow reverently and stick a bunch of green twigs or grass 
into the trunk or throw it down at the foot. They address 
the tree, saying, “ U-zera tate mukururume, Thou art holy, 
grandfather!” and they even enter into conversation with 
it, giving the answers themselves in a changed voice. They 
hardly dare to sit down in its shadow. All this reverence 
they display for every tree of the species.’ 

On the whole, then, we may infer that so long as the 
Herero dwelt in a land where their ancestral tree abounded, 
they made the male fire-stick from its wood; but that as 
they gradually migrated from a region of tropical rains and 
luxuriant forests to the arid mountains, open grass lands, 
and dry torrid climate of their present country,’ they had in 
some places to forgo its use and to take another tree in its 
stead. Similarly the Aryan invaders of Greece and Italy 
were obliged, under a southern sky, to seek substitutes for 
the sacred oak of their old northern home; and more and 
more, as time went on and the deciduous woods retreated 
up the mountain slopes, they found what they sought in the 
laurel, the olive, and the vine. Zeus himself had to put up 
with the white poplar at his great sanctuary of Olympia in 
the hot lowlands of Elis ;* and on summer days, when the 
light leaves of the poplar hardly stirred in the languid air 
and the buzz of the flies was more than usually exasperating, 


1 C. J. Andersson, Zake Ngami, p. 
221; Francis Galton, op. cit. p. 1153 
J. Hahn, of. cit. iii. (1868) p. 215, 
iv. (1869) p. 498, note; Rev. H. 
Beiderbecke, in (South African) Folk- 
love Journal, ii. (1880) pp. 92 sg. ; H. 
Schinz, of. cit. pp. 182 sg.; Meyer, 
quoted by J. Kohler, of. cit. p. 297; 
P. H. Brincker, in Mittheilungen des 
Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen 
zu Berlin (1900), Dritte Abtheilung, 
p- 73; J. Irle, Die Herero, pp. 75 s¢., 
77; E. Dannert, Zum Rechte der 
Herero, pp. 3 sg. 

2 On the evidence for this migra- 


tion see J. Chapman, Travels in the 
Interior of South Africa, i. 325-327; 
J. Hahn, op. cit. iii. (1868) pp. 227 
sgg. As to the physical features and 
climate of Hereroland, see J. Hahn, 
“Das Land der Ovaherero,” Zeit- 
schrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde 
su Berlin, iii. (1868) pp. 193 sgg.3 
J. Irle, Die Herero, pp. 9 sgg., 
19 $99. 


3 Pausanias, v. 13. 3, V. I4. 2, On 
the substitution of the poplar for the 
oak, see Mr. A. B. Cook in Folk-lore, 
xv. (1904) pp. 297 sg. 
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he perhaps looked wistfully away to the Arcadian mountains, 
looming blue in the distance through a haze of heat, and 
sighed for the shadow and the coolness of their oak 
woods. 

Thus it appears that the sanctity ascribed by the Herero The 

to the chief's fire springs from a custom of kindling it with Worship of 
the wood of their ancestral tree ; in fact, the cult of the fire fire a form 
resolves itself into a form of ancestor-worship. For the uae a 
religion of the Herero, like that of all Bantu peoples, is first 
and foremost a propitiation of the spirits of their forefathers 
conceived as powerful beings able and willing to harm them. 
From youth to death the Herero live in constant dread of 
their ancestors (ovakuru, plural of omukuru), who, sometimes 
seen and sometimes unseen, return to earth and play their 
descendants many a spiteful trick. They glide into the 
village, steal the milk, drive the cattle from the fold, and 
waylay women. More than that, they can inflict disease 
and death, decide the issue of war, and send or withhold 
rain at pleasure. They are the cause of every vexation and 
misfortune, and the whole aim of the living is by frequent 
sacrifices to mollify and appease the dead." 

Now the sacred hearth seems to be in a special sense The sacred 
the seat of the worship paid to the ancestral spirits. Here pec 
the head of the family sits and communes with his fore- of the 
father, giving himself the answers he thinks fit? Hither the eee 
newborn child is brought with its mother to be introduced 
to the spirits and to receive its name, and the chief, addressing 
his ancestors, announces, “ To you a child is born in your 
village; may this village never come to an end!” Hither 
the bride is conducted at her marriage, and a sheep having 
been sacrificed, its flesh is placed on the holy bushes at the 


1 Rev. G. Viehe, ‘‘Some Customs 
of the Ovaherero,” (South African) 
Folk-lore Journal, i. (1879) pp. 64- 
66; Rev. H. Beiderbecke, in (South 
African) Folk-lore Journal, ii. (1880) 
p. 91; H. Schinz, of. cit. pp. 183 sg. ; 
P. H. Brincker, in Mittheilungen des 
Seminars fiir Orientalische Sprachen 
su Berlin, iii, (1900) Dritte Abthei- 
lung, pp. 89 sg. ; J. Irle, Die Herero, 
pp. 74, 75, 77- Apparently it is only 
a powerful or eminent man who be- 


comes an omukuru after his death. 
Or rather, perhaps, though all dead 
men become ovakuruz, only the strong 
and brave are feared and worshipped. 


2 H, Schinz, of. cit. p. 183. 


8 Rev. E. Dannert, ‘Customs of 
the Ovaherero at the Birth of a Child,” 
(South African) Folk-lore Journal, ii. 
(1880) pp. 66 sg. Compare Rev. G. 
Viehe, of. cit. i. (1879) p. 413 HL 
Schinz, of. cit. p. 168. 
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hearth! Hither the sick are carried to be commended to 
the care of their ghostly kinsmen, and as the sufferer is 
borne round and round the fire his friends chant :— 


“ See, Father, we have come here, 
With this sick man to you, 
That he may soon recover,” * 


But the most tangible link between the worship of the 
fire and the worship of the dead is furnished by the sacred 
sticks representing the ancestors, which are kept in a bundle to- 
gether with the two sticks used for kindling the fire by friction. 
Each of these rude idols or Lares, as we may call them, “ sym- 
bolises a definite ancestor of the paternal clan, and, taken 
together, they may be regarded as the most sacred possession 
of a family. They stand in the closest relation to the holy 
hearth, or rather to the priestly dignity, and must therefore 
always remain in the same paternal clan.”* These sticks 
“are cut from trees or bushes which are dedicated to the 
ancestors, and they represent the ancestors at the sacrificial 
meals, for the cooked flesh of the victims is always set 
before them first. Many people always keep these sticks, 
tied up in a bundle with straps and hung with amulets, 
in the branches of the sacrificial bushes which stand on the 
sacred hearth (okuruo) The sacrificial bush serves to 
support the severed pieces of the victim, and thus in a 
measure represents an altar or table of sacrifice.”* When 
after an absence of years the people return to a village 
where a chief died and was buried, a new fire is kindled by 
friction on the old hearth, the flesh of the first animal 
slaughtered here is cooked in a particular vessel, and the 
chief hands a portion of it to every person present. “An 
image, consisting of two pieces of wood, supposed to 
represent the household deity, or rather the deified parent, 
is then produced, and moistened in the platter of each 
individual. The chief then takes the image, and, after 
affixing a piece of meat to the upper end of it, he plants 
it in the ground, on the identical spot where his parent 

1 Rev. G. Viehe, in (South African) 3 H. Schinz, of. cit. p. 166. Com 
Folk-lore Journal, i. (1879) pp. 49 pare J. Irle, Die Herero, p. 77. 


sq. 4 J. Hahn, of. cit. iv. (186 
2? Rev. G. Viehe, of, cif. i, 51. 500, note. RRE 
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was accustomed to sacrifice. The first pail of milk pro- 
duced from the cattle is also taken to the grave; a small 
quantity is poured on the ground, and a blessing asked on 
the remainder.” Each clan, the writer adds, has a particular 
tree or shrub consecrated to it, and of this tree or shrub the 
two sticks representing the deceased are made.) 

In these accounts the sacred sticks which stand for the The sacred 
ancestors, and to which the meat of sacrifices is first offered, pie 
are distinguished, expressly or implicitly, from the sacred ing the 
sticks which are used to make the holy fire? Other writers, 2 prob. 
however, identify the two sets of sticks. 


Thus we are told ably the 
that the Herero “make images of their ancestors as follows. wee 
They take the two sticks with which they make fire and tie were used 
them together with a fresh wisp of corn. Then they worship e 
this object as their ancestor. They may approach it only ee 
on their knees. For hours together they sit before it and iea 
talk with it. If you ask them where they imagine their 4 
ancestors to be, since they cannot surely be these sticks, they 
answer that they do not know. The sticks are kept in the 

house of the great wife.” Again, another writer defines 

the ondume or male fire-stick as a “stick representing an 
omukuru, i.e. ancestor, deity, with which and the otyzza the 

holy fire is made.”* Again, the Rev. G. Viehe, in describing 

the ceremonies observed at the return to a deserted village 

where an ancestor (omukuru) is buried, tells us that they 

bring no fire with them, “ but holy fire must now be obtained 

from the omukuru. This is done with the ondume and the 


1 C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngami, pp. 
228 sg. The ceremony is described 
more fully by the Rev. G. Viehe, 
‘ Some Customs of the Ovaherero,” 
(South African) Folk-lore Journal, i. 
(1879) pp. 61 sg., from whose account 
some of the details in the text are 
borrowed. 

2 The distinction is made also by 
Mr. J. Irle. According to him, while 
the fire-sticks are called ozondume 
(plural of ondume), the sticks which 
represent the ancestors are called 
otohongue and are made from the 
omuvapu bush. In every chief’s house 
there is a bundle of about twenty of 
these ancestral sticks. When a chief 


dies, the sticks are wrapped in a por- 
tion of the sacred bull (omsis¢) which 
is slaughtered on this occasion, and a 
new stick is added to the bundle. At 
the same time Mr. Irle tells us that 
the fire-sticks (ozondume) also repre- 
sent the ancestors and are made like 


them from the omuvapu bush. See 
J. Irle, Die Herero, pp. 77, 79. 
3 Bensen, quoted by J. Kohler, 


“ Das Recht der Herero,” Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 
xiv. (1900) p. 305. 

4 Rev. G. Viehe, or his editor, 
op. cit. i, (1879) p. 39. The otyiza 
(otyzya) is the female fire-stick. See 
above, p. 218 note I. 
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The meaning of these two words plainly shows that 
the first represents the omukuru, and the other his wife.”? 
The same excellent authority defines the ozondume as “ sticks 
which represent the ovakuru, ie. ancestors, deities” ;? and 
ozondume is simply the plural of omdume, the male fire- 
stick.’ Hence it appears highly probable that the sticks 
representing the ancestors are, in fact, nothing but the male 
fire-sticks, each of which was cut to make a new fire on the 
return to the old village after a chiefs death. The stick 
would be an appropriate emblem of the deceased, who had 
been in his lifetime the owner of the sacred fire, and who ~ 
now after his death bestowed it on his descendants by means 
of the friction of his wooden image. And the symbolism 
will appear all the more natural when we remember that the 
male fire-stick is generally made from the ancestral tree, 
that the process of fire-making is regarded by the Herero as 
the begetting of a child, and that their name for the stick, 
according to the most probable etymology, signifies “the 
begetter.” Such sticks would be far too sacred to be thrown 
away when they had served their immediate purpose of 
kindling a new fire, and thus in time a whole bundle of 
them would accumulate, each of them recalling, and in a 
sense representing, one of the great forefathers of the tribe. 
When the old sticks had ceased to be used as fire-lighters, 
and were preserved merely as memorials of the dead, it is 
not surprising that their original function should be over- 
looked by some European observers, who have thus been 
led to distinguish them from the sticks by which the fire 
is actually produced at the present day.‘ Amongst the 


1 Rev. G. Viehe, in (South African) 
Folk-lore Journal, i. (1879) p. 61. 

2 Ibid. P. 43, compare p. 50. 

8 J. Irle, Die Herero, p. 79. 

4 I have assumed that the ancestral 
sticks, whatever their origin, represent 
only men. This is plainly implied by 
Dr. Brincker, who tells us that ‘* each 
of these sticks represents the male 
member of generation and in the 
Bantu sense a personality, which stands 
for the presence of the deceased chief 
on all festive occasions and especially 
at religious ceremonies” (‘* Character, 
Sitten, und Gebräuche, speciell der 


Bantu Deutsch-Südwestafrikas,” Mit- 
theilungen des Seminars fiir Orienta- 
lische Sprachen su Berlin, iii. (1900) 
Dritte Abtheilung, p. 74). In savage 
society women are of too little account 
for their ghosts to be commonly wor- 
shipped. Speaking of the Bantu 
peoples, a writer who knows them 
well observes: ‘* This lack of respect 
for old women is a part of the natives? 
religious system, and is connected with 
their conception of a future life, in 
which women play a subordinate part, 
their spirits not being able to cause 
much trouble, and therefore not being 
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Koryaks of north-eastern Asia, when the sacred fire-boards, sacrea 
roughly carved in human form, are so full of holes that fre-boards 
they can no longer be used for the purpose of kindling fire, Loa 
they are still kept as holy relics in a shrine near the door eee 
of the house; and a stranger who observed the respect north- 
with which they are treated, but who did not know cn 
their history, might well mistake them for figures of wor- 
shipful ancestors and never guess the’ practical purpose 
which they once served as fire-lighters. A Koryak family 
regards its sacred fire-board not only as the deity of the 
household fire, the guardian of the family hearth, but also 

as the guardian of the reindeer, and they call it the “ master 

of the herd.” It is supposed to protect the reindeer from 
wolves and from sickness and to prevent the animals from 
straying away and being lost. When a reindeer is slaughtered, 

the sacred fire-board is taken out and smeared with the 
blood. The maritime Koryaks, who do not live by rein- 
deer, regard the sacred fire-board as the master of the 
underground house and the helper in the hunt of sea- 
mammals. They call it “father” and feed it from time to 

time with fat, which they smear on its mouth! Among 

the neighbouring Chuckchees in the north-eastern extremity 

of Asia similar ideas and customs obtain in respect of the 
fire-boards. These are roughly carved in human form and 
personified, almost deified, as the supernatural guardians of 

the reindeer. The holes made by drilling in the board are 
deemed the eyes of the figure and the squeaking noise pro- 
duced by the friction of the fire-drill in the hole is thought 

to be its voice. At every sacrifice the mouth of the figure is 
greased with tallow or with the marrow of bones. When a 

new fire-board is made, it is consecrated by being smeared 

with the blood of a slaughtered reindeer, and the owner 
says, “Enough! Take up your abode here!” Then the 
other fire-boards are brought to the same place and set side 

by side on the ground. The owner says,“ Ho! these are 
your companions. See that I always find easily every kind 

of game!” Next he slaughters another reindeer and says, 


of much account ” (Dudley Kidd, The  32-36(Memotr of the American Museum 
Essential Kafir, p. 23). of Natural History, The Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, vol. vi., Leyden 

1 W, Jochelson, ‘‘ The Koryak,” pp. and New York, 1908). 
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“Hil! Since you are one of my young men, go and drive 
the herd hither!” Then after a pause he asks the fire- 
board, “ Have you brought it?” to which in the name of 
the fire-board he answers, “I have.” Thereupon, speaking 
in his own person, he says, “ Then catch some reindeer! 
It seems that you will keep a good watch over the herd. 
There, from the actual chief of the fire-boards, you may 
learn wisdom.” These sacred fire-boards are often handed 
down from generation to generation as family heir-looms. 
During the calving-season they are taken from their bag 
and placed behind the frame in the outer tent in order that 
they may protect the dams.! 

These Koryak and Chuckchee customs illustrate the 
evolution of a fire-god into the patron deity of a family and 
his representation in human form by the board which is 
used in fire-making. As the fire-board is that part of the 
kindling apparatus which is commonly regarded as female 
in contradistinction to the drill, which is regarded as male, 
we can easily understand why the deity of the fire should 
sometimes, as at Rome, be conceived as a goddess rather 
than as a god; whereas if the drill itself were viewed as 
the essential part of the apparatus we should expect to find 
a fire-god and not a fire-goddess. 

1 W. Bogaras, ‘The Chukchee Zhe Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 


Religion,” pp. 349-353 (Memoir of the vol, vii. part ii., Leyden and New 
American Museum of Natural History, York, 1904). 


CHAPTER XVI 
FATHER JOVE AND MOTHER VESTA 


THE reader may remember that the preceding account of the Similarity 
fire-customs of the Herero was introduced for the sake ene 
of comparison with the Latin worship of Vesta. The points customs of 
of similarity between the two will now be indicated. In the na es 
first place we have seen reason to hold that the ever-burning ancient 
Vestal fire at Rome was merely a survival of the fire on mec 
the king’s hearth. So among the Herero the sacred fire 
of the village is the chiefs fire, which is kept burning or 
smouldering in his house by day and by night. In Rome, 
as in Hereroland, the extinction of the fire was regarded as 
an evil omen, which had to be expiated by sacrifices,’ and 
new fire was procured in primitive fashion by twirling the 
point of one stick in the hole of another. The Roman 
fire was fed with the wood of the sacred oak tree, just as the 
African fire is kindled with the wood of the sacred omum- 
borombonga tree. Beside both were kept the images of the 
ancestors, the Lares at Rome, the ozondume in Herero- 
land. The king’s house which sheltered the fire and the 
images was originally in Italy what the chiefs hut still is 
in Hereroland, a circular hut of osiers, not as ancient 
dreamers thought, because the earth is round,’ nor yet 
because a circle is the symbol of rest, but simply because 
it is both easier and cheaper to build a round hut than a 
square.’ 

1 Livy, xxviii. 11. 6 sg.; Dionysius 3 Dudley Kidd, Zhe Essential Kafir, 
Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. ii. pp. 11 sg. On the diffusion of the 
67 round hut in Africa Sir H. H. John- 


ats 
2 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 265 sgg.; Festus, ston says: ‘The original form of 
p. 262, ed. C. O. Müller, house throughout all British Central 
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Further, in Rome the sacred fire was tended, as it stil] 
is in Hereroland, by unmarried women, and as the Herero 
priestesses are the chiefs daughters, so, we may conjecture, 
it was with some at least of the Vestals among the ancient 
Latins. The Roman Vestals appear to have been under the 
patria potestas of the king, and, in republican times, of the 
Pontifex Maximus, who succeeded to some of the king’s 
functions.! But if they were under the patria potestas of the 
king, they must have been either his wives or daughters ; 
as virgins they cannot have been his wives; it remains, 
therefore, that they were his daughters. Various circum- 
stances confirm this view. Their house at Rome, as we saw, 
always adjoined the Regia, the old palace of the kings ; 
they were treated with marks of respect usually accorded to 
royalty ;? and the most famous of all the Vestals, the 
mother of Romulus, was said to be a daughter of the King 
of Alba.® The custom of putting an unfaithful Vestal to 
death by immuring her in a subterranean chamber* may 
have been adopted in order to avoid the necessity of taking 
the life of a princess by violence ;° for, as we shall learn later 
on, there is a very widespread reluctance to spill royal blood. 


Africa was what the majority of the 


sq.3 Journal of Philology, xiv. (1885) 
houses still are—circular and somewhat 


Pp. 155 59. 


like a beehive in shape, with round 
walls of wattle and daub and thatched 
roof. This style of house is character- 
istic of (a) all Africa south of the Zam- 
bezi ; (4) all British Central Africa ; as 
much of the Portuguese provincesof Zam- 
bezia and Moçambique as are not under 
direct Portuguese or Muhammedan in- 
fluence which may have introduced the 
rectangular dwelling ; (c) all East Africa 
up to and including the Egyptian Sudan, 
where Arab influence has not introduced 
the oblong rectangular building ; (4) the 
Central Nigerian Sudan, much of Sene- 
gambia, and perhaps the West Coast of 
Africa as far east and south as the Gold 
Coast, subject, of course, to the same 
limitations as to foreign influence” 
(British Central Africa, London, 1897, 


P. 453). 

1 J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsver- 
waltung, iii? pp. 250, 341 sg. 

2 J. Marquardt, of, eit. iii. pp. 340 


3 Livy, i. 3 sg. Dionysius Hali- 
carnasensis, Antiquit. Rom. i, 76 sg.3 
Plutarch, Romulus, 3. 

4 Plutarch, Numa, 10; Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Ant. Rom. ii. 67. 4, 
viii. 89. 5. 

5 The suggestion is due to Mr. M. 
A. Bayfield (Classical Review, xv. 
1901, p. 448). He compares the 
similar execution of the princess Anti- 
gone (Sophocles, Antigone, 773 sqq.). 
However, we must remember that a 
custom of burying people alive has 
been practised as a punishment or a 
sacrifice by Romans, Persians, and 
Germans, even when the victims were 
not of royal blood. See Livy, xxii, 
57.6; Pliny, Mat. Hist. xxviii. 12; 
Plutarch, Marcellus, 3; id., Quaest. 
Rom. 83; Herodotus, vii. r14; J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthtimer,§ 
pp. 694 sg. As to the objection to 
spill royal blood, see7he Golden Bough, 
Second Edition, i. 354 sg. 
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Amongst the Herero the chief’s daughter who tends the Rites per- 
holy fire has also to perform certain priestly rites, which [rms by, 
have for their object the prosperity and multiplication of for the 
the cattle.’ So, too, it was with the Roman Vestals. On ieee 
the fifteenth of April every year pregnant cows were and the 
sacrificed to the Earth goddess; the unborn calves were pret 
torn from their mothers’ wombs, the chief Vestal burned 
them and kept their ashes for use at the shepherds’ festival 
of the Parilia. This sacrifice of pregnant cows was a 
fertility charm designed, by a curious application of 
homoeopathic magic, to quicken both the seed in the ground 
and the wombs of the cows and the ewes.? At the Parilia, 
held on the twenty-first of April, the Vestals mixed the 
ashes of the unborn calves with the blood of a horse which 
had been sacrificed in October, and this mixture they dis- 
tributed to shepherds, who fumigated their flocks with it 
as a means of ensuring their fecundity and a plentiful supply 
of milk.’ 

Strange as at first it may seem to find holy virgins The 
assisting in operations intended to promote the fertility of Ait 


the earth and of cattle, this reproductive function accords probably 
perfectly with the view that they were of old the wives ™&"4 


as embodi 

of the fire-god and the mothers of kings. On that view, ments of 
6 Vesta, 

also, we can understand why down to pee) times the who was 


Vestals adored the male emblem of generation and Why § aoe 
Vesta herself, the goddess of whom they were the priestesses gn mee 
and probably the embodiments, was morlippe’ by the ae 
Romans not as a virgin but as a mother.” She was some- on cattle 
times identified with Venus. Like Diana, with whom she eae, 
was identified at Nemi, she appears to have been a goddess 

of fecundity, who bestowed offspring both on cattle and on 
women. That she was supposed to multiply cattle is 


1 See above, p. 215. 

2 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 629-672. Com- 
pare Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 15 ; 
Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 49. 

3 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 731-782. See 
below, p. 326. 

t Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
“ Quamquam religione tutatur et 
fascinus, imperatorum quogue, non 
solum infantium custos, qui deus inter 


VOL. II 


xxviii. 39: 


sacra Romana Vestalibus colitur.” 

5 Virgil, Georg. i. 498; Ovid, 
Fasti, iv. 828; G. Henzen, Acta 
fratrum Arvalium, pp. 124, 147; H. 
Dessau, /uscriptiones Latinae selectae, 
Nos. 5047, 5048. Ennius represented 
Vesta as the mother of Saturn and 
Titan. See Lactantius, Divin. inst. 
i. 14. 

6 Augustine, De civitate Det, iv. 10. 
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Custom of husbands the wife together with offspring.” * 


leading a 


bride round 


the fire 
perhaps a 
fertility 
charm. 
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indicated by the ceremonies which the Vestals performed 
in April; that she made women to be mothers is hinted at 
not obscurely by the legends of the birth of the old Latin 
kings.’ The ancient Aryan practice of leading a bride 
thrice round the hearth of her new home? may have been 
intended not merely to introduce her to the ancestral spirits 
who had their seats there, but also to promote conception, 
perhaps by allowing one of these very spirits to enter into 
her and be born again. When the ancient Hindoo bride- 
groom led his bride round the fire, he addressed the fire-god 
Agni with the words, “ Mayst thou give back, Agni, to the 
When a 
Slavonian bride enters her husband’s house after marriage 
she is led thrice round the hearth ; then she must stir the fire 
with the poker, saying, “ As many sparks spring up, so many 
cattle, so many male children shall enliven the new home.” * 
At Mostar, in Herzogovina, the bride seats herself on a 
bag of fruit beside the hearth in her new home and pokes 


the fire thrice. 


1 See above, pp. 195 $97. 

2 Grikya Súiras, translated by H. 
Oldenberg, vol. i. pp. 37, 168, 279, 
283, 382, 384, vol. ii. pp. 46, 191, 
260; M. Winternitz, ‘‘Das altindische 
Hochzeitsrituell,” pp. 4, 56-62 (Denk- 
schriften der kaiserl. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, xl., Vienna, 
1892); H. Zimmer, A ltindisches Leben, 
p- 312; G. A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant 
Life (Calcutta, 1885), p. 368; F. S. 
Krauss, Sitte und Brauch der Stidslaven, 
pp. 386, 436, cp. 430; J. Lasicius, 
“ De diis Samagitarum caeterorumque 
Sarmatarum,” in Magazin herausgegeben 
von der Lettisch-Literarischen Gesell- 
schaft, xiv. 99 ; J. Maeletius (Maletius), 
“De sacrificiis et idolatria veterum 
Borussorum Livonum `. aliarumque 
vicinarum gentium,” in Mztteilungen 
der Litterarischen Gesellschaft Masovia, 
viii. (1902) pp. 191, 204 (this work 
is also reprinted under the name of J. 
Menecius in Scriptores rerum Livoni- 
carum, ii. (Riga and Leipsic, 1848) 
pp- 389-392); F. Woeste, in Zeztschrift 
fiir deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde, 
ii. (1855) p 91; A. Kuhn und W. 
Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Märchen 


While she does so, they bring her a small 


und Gebräuche, pp. 433, 522 ; A. Kuhn, 
Sagen, Gebräuche und Märchen aus 
Westfalen, ii. 38 ; J. H. Schmitz, Sitten 
und Sagen, etc., des Eifer Volkes, 
i. 67; Montanus, Die deutsche Volks- 
Jeste, Volksbrauche und deutscher Volks- 
glaube, p. 85; Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, 
Hochsettsbuch (Leipsic, 1871), p. 222 ; 
L. v. Schroeder, Die Hochzettsbrauche 
der Esten (Berlin, 1888), pp. 127 s94. ; 
E. Samter, Familienfeste der Griechen 
und Römer (Berlin, 1901), pp. 59-62 ; 
O. Schrader, Reallextkon der indo- 
germanischen Altertumskunde, pp. 356 
sg. This evidence proves that the 
custom has been practised by the 
Indian, Slavonian, Lithuanian, and 
Teutonic branches of the Aryan race, 
from which we may fairly infer that it 
was observed by the ancestors of the 
whole family before their dispersion. 


3 Grikya-Sútras, translated by H. 
Oldenberg, vol. i. p. 283 (Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. xxix.). 


4 Prof. Vl. Titelbach, ‘“ Das heilige 
Feuer bei den Balkanslaven,” Znzer- 
nationales Archiv für Ethnographie, 
xiii. (1900) p. I. 
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boy and set him on her lap. She turns the child thrice 
round in order that she may give birth to male children? 
Still more clearly does belief in the impregnation of a 
woman by fire come out in another South Slavonian custom. 
When a wife wishes to have a child, she will hold a vessel 
full of water beside the fire on the hearth, while her husband 
knocks two burning brands together so that the sparks fly 
out. When some of them have fallen into the vessel, the 
woman drinks the water which has thus been fertilised by 
the fire? The same belief seems still to linger in England ; 
for there is a Lincolnshire saying that if a woman’s apron is 
burned above the knee by a spark or red-hot cinder flying 
out of a fire, she will become a mother. Thus the super- 
stition which gave rise to the stories of the birth of the old 
Roman kings holds its ground to this day in Europe, even 
in our own country. So indestructible are the crude fancies 
of our savage forefathers. Thus we may safely infer 
that the old practice of leading a bride formally to or 
round the hearth was designed to make her fruitful 
through the generative virtue ascribed to the fire. The 
custom is not confined to peoples of the Aryan stock, for it 
is observed also by the Esthonians and the Wotyaks of 
Russia * and, as we have seen, by the Herero of South 
Africa It expresses in daily life the same idea which is 
embodied in the myths of the birth of Servius Tullius and 
the other Latin kings, whose virgin mothers conceived 
through contact with a spark or tongue of fire. 
Accordingly, where beliefs and customs of this sort have 


1 F, S. Krauss, Sztte und Brauch John’s College, Cambridge, writes to 


‘© A curious 


der Südslaven (Vienna, 1885), p. 430. 

2 F. S. Krauss, of, cit. p. 531. 

3 This saying was communicated to 
me by Miss Mabel Peacock in a letter 
dated Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, 
30th October 1905. 

4 Max Buch, Die Wotjaken (Stutt- 
gart, 1882), pp. 52, 59; I. v. 
Schroeder, of. cit. pp. 129, 132. 

5 Above, pp. 221 sq. 

6 As it is believed that fire may 
impregnate human beings, so con- 
versely some people seem to imagine 
that it may be impregnated by them. 
Thus Mr. T. R. Glover, Fellow of St. 


me (18th June 1906): 
and not very quotable instance of (I 
suppose) Sacred Marriage was brought 
to my notice by Mr. Brown of the 
Canadian Baptist Mission to the 
Telugus. He said that in Hindoo 
temples (in South India chiefly ?) 
sometimes a scaffolding is erected over 
a fire. A man and a woman are got 
to copulate on it and allow the human 
seed to fall into the fire.” But per- 
haps this ceremony is only another 
way of conveying the fertilising virtue 
of the fire to the woman, in other 
words, of getting her with child, 
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New-born prevailed, it is easy to understand why new-born children 


an should be brought to the hearth, and why their birth should 
tothe there be solemnly announced to the ancestors. This is done 
hearth asa by the Herero, and in like manner on the fifth or seventh 


introducing day after a birth the ancient Greeks used to run naked 
aoe t° round the hearth with the new-born babe in their arms.’ 
ancestral This Greek ceremony may perhaps be regarded as merely a 
Haa purification, in other words as a means of keeping at bay 
the demons who lie in wait for infants. Certainly in other 
parts of the world a custom has prevailed of passing a newly 
born child backwards and forwards through the smoke of the 
fire for the express purpose of warding off evil spirits or 
other baleful influences. Yet on the analogy of the pre- 
ceding customs we may conjecture that a practice of 
solemnly bringing infants to the domestic hearth has also 
been resorted to as a mode of introducing them to the 
spirits of their fathers‘ In Russia the old belief that the 
souls of the ancestors were somehow in the fire on the 
hearth has left traces of itself down to the present time. 
Thus in the Nijegorod Government it is still forbidden to 
break up the smouldering faggots in a stove, because to do 
so might cause the ancestors to fall through into hell. And 
when a Russian family moves from one house to another, 
the fire is raked out of the old stove into a jar and solemnly 


1 Above, pp. 215, 221. 

2 Suidas, Harpocration, and Etymo- 
logicum Magnum, s.v, ‘Auddpbusa ; 
Hesychius, s.v. dpoudgior Fuap ; Schol. 
on Plato, Zheaetetus, p. 160 & On 
this custom see S. Reinach, Cultes, 
mythes, et religions, i. (Paris, 1905) 
pp. 137-145. He suggests that the 
running of the naked men who carried 
the babies was intended, by means of 
sympathetic magic, to impart to the 
little ones in after-life the power of 
running fast. But this theory does not 
explain why the race took place round 
the hearth. 

3 The custom has been practised 
with this intention in Scotland, China, 
New Britain, the Tenimber and Timor- 
laut Islands, and by the Ovambo of 
South Africa. See Pennant’s ‘* Second 
Tour in Scotland,” Pinkerton’s Voyages 


and Travels, iii. 383; Miss C. F. 
Gordon Cumming, / the Hebrides, 
ed. 1883, p. 101; China Review, ix. 
(1880-1881) p. 3033 R. Parkinson, 
Im Bismarck- Archipel, pp. 94 sq. 3 
J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroes- 
harige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
p. 303; H. Schinz, Deutsch-Stidwest- 
Afrika, p. 307. A similar custom was 
observed, probably for the same reason, 
in ancient Mexico and in Madagascar. 
See Clavigero, History of Mexico, 
translated by Cullen, i. 31 ; W. Ellis. 
History of Madagascar, i. 152. Com- 
pare my note, ‘* The Youth of Achilles,” 
Classical Review, vii. (1893) pp. 293 


sg. 


t Compare E. Samter, Familienfeste 
der Griechen und Römer (Berlin, 1901), 


pp. 59-62 
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conveyed to the new one, where it is received with the words, 
“Welcome, grandfather, to the new home!” 1 

But why, it may be asked, should a procreative virtue Reasons 
be attributed to the fire, which at first sight appears to be a WBY,# Pro 
purely destructive agent? and why in particular should virtue was 
the ancestral spirits be conceived as present in it? Two pay ee 


different reasons perhaps led savage philosophers to these 


conclusions. In the first place the common mode of making The 
fire by means of the fire-drill has suggested, as we have seen, Sa 


to many savages the notion that fire is the child of the fire- fire by 
sticks, in other words that the rubbing of the fire-sticks "to | 
together is a sexual union which begets offspring in the the savage 
shape of a flame. This of itself suffices to impress on the pee i 
mind of a savage the idea that a capacity of reproduction is 

innate in the fire, and consequently that a woman may 
conceive by contact with it. Strictly speaking, he ought 
perhaps to refer this power of reproduction not to the fire 

but to the fire-sticks ; but savage thought is in general too 

vague to distinguish clearly between cause and effect. If he 

thinks the matter out, as he may do if he is more than 
usually reflective, the savage will probably conclude that fire 

exists unseen in all wood, and is only elicited from it by 
friction,? so that the spark or flame is the child, not so much 

of the fire-sticks, as of the parent fires in them. But this 
refinement of thought may well be above the reach even of 

a savage philosopher. The second reason which seems Again, the 
to have led early man to associate the fire with the souls °° was 
of his ancestors was a superstitious veneration for the with the 
ancestral tree which furnished either the fuel for the oe 
sacred fire or the material out of which he carved one the sacred 
or both of the fire-sticks. Among the Herero, asi we ee 
saw, the male fire-stick commonly is, or used to be, ae 
made out of the holy omumborombonga tree, from which fuel or the 
they believe that they and their cattle sprang in days of Stesticks 
old. Hence nothing could be more natural than that 

they should regard the fire produced by the friction of a 


1 W. R. S. Ralston, Zhe Songsof the sentative of an ancestral spirit, Com- 


Russian People, pp. 120 sg. Ralston 
held that the Russian house-spirit 
Domovoy, who is supposed to live 
behind the stove, is the modern repre- 


pare zbzd. pp. 84, 86, 119. 

2 Evidence of this view will be 
adduced later on. See Zhe Golden 
Bough, Second Edition, iii. 456. 
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piece of the ancestral tree, as akin to themselves, the 
offspring of the same mighty forefather, to wit, the sacred 
tree. Similarly, the Vestal fire at Rome was fed with the 
wood of the oak, the sacred tree of Jupiter, and the first 
Romans are described as “born of the tree trunks and the 
heart of oak.” | No wonder, then, that the Latin kings, 
who claimed to represent Jupiter, and in that capacity 
masqueraded in his costume and made mock thunder, should 
have prided themselves on being sprung from a fire which 
was fed with the wood of the god’s holy tree; such an origin 
was only another form of descent from the oak and from the 
god of the oak, Jupiter himself. 
Esthonian The theory that impregnation by fire is really impreg- 
custo nation by the wood of the tree with which the fire is kindled, 
derives some confirmation from a custom which is observed 
at marriage by some of the Esthonians in the neighbourhood 
of Oberpahlen. The bride is escorted to a tree, which is 
thereupon cut down and burned. When the fire blazes up, 
she is led thrice round it and placed between three armed 
men, who clash their swords over her head, while the women 
sing a song. Then some coins are thrown into the fire, and 
when it has died out they are recovered and knocked into 
the stump of the tree, which was cut down to serve as 
fuel? This is clearly a mode of rewarding, first the fire, 
and next the tree, for some benefit they have conferred on 
the bride. But in early society husband and wife desire 
nothing so much as offspring ; this therefore may very well 
be the benefit for which the Esthonian bride repays the tree. 
The Thus far we have regarded mainly the paternal aspect 
Pon Of the fire, which the Latins mythically embodied in Jupiter, 
mother that is literally Father Jove, the god of the oak. The 
temic? maternal aspect of the fire was for them represented by 


bound up 
with that Mother Vesta, as they called her; and as the Roman king 


awe fre- Stood for Father Jove, so his wife or daughter—the practice 
Pn ee on this point appears to have varied—stood for Mother Vesta. 
` Sometimes, as we have seen, the Vestal virgins, the priest- 
esses or rather incarnations of Vesta, appear to have been 

the daughters, not the wives, of the king. But, on the other 


1 See above, pp. 185 sg. brauche der Esten (Berlin, 1888), pp. 
2 L, v. Schroeder, Die Hochseits- 129 sg. 
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hand, there are grounds for thinking that the wife of King 
Latinus, the legendary ancestor of the Latins, was tradition- 
ally regarded as a Vestal, and the analogy of the Flamen 
Dialis with his wife the Flaminica, as I shall shew presently, 
points also to a married pair of priestly functionaries con- 
cerned with the kindling and maintenance of the sacred fire. 
However that may have been, we may take it as probable 
that the notion of the fire-mother was intimately associated 
with, if it did not spring directly from, the female fire-stick 
of the fire-drill, just as the conception of the fire-father was 
similarly bound up with the male fire-stick. 

Further, it seems that these mythical beings, the fire- The Fire- 
father and the fire-mother, were represented in real life by a father and 
priest and a priestess, who together made the sacred fire, the mother 
priest appropriately twirling the pointed male stick, while epee 
the priestess held fast on the ground the holed female stick, and priest- 
ready to blow up into a flame the spark which fell on the pede 
tinder. In the composite religion of Rome, formed like the made the 
Roman state by the fusion of several tribes, each with its eat 
own gods and priests, such pairs of fire-priests may at first of the fire 
have been duplicated. In one or more of the tribes which 
afterwards made up the Roman commonwealth the function 
of kindling the holy fire of oak was perhaps assigned to the 
Flamen Dialis and his wife the Flaminica, the living 
representatives of Jupiter and Juno; and if, as some scholars 
think, the name famen comes from flare, “to blow up,”® the 
derivation would fit well with this theory. But in historical 
Rome the duty of making the sacred fire lay with the 
Vestal virgins and the chief pontiff? The mode in which 
they shared the work between them is not described by 
ancient writers, but we may suppose that one of the 
virgins held the board of lucky wood on the ground while 
the pontiff inserted the point of a peg into the hole of the 
board and made the peg revolve rapidly between the palms 
of his hands. When the likeness of this mode of producing 
fire to the intercourse of the sexes had once struck people, 

1 See above, p. 197. Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period 
2 Th. Mommsen, History of Rome, of the Republic, p. 147. For another 
New Edition (London, 1894), i. 215 derivation of their name see below, 
sq. ; J. Marquardt, Römische Staats- p. 247. 
verwaltung, ii? p. 326; W. Warde 3 See above, p. 207. 
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they would deem it unnatural, and even indecent, for 
a woman to usurp the man’s function of twirling the pointed 
male stick. But the Vestals certainly helped to make fire 
by friction; it would seem, therefore, that the part they 
took in the process can only have been the one I have 
conjecturally assigned to them. At all events, the conjec- 
ture is supported by the following analogies. 

The Djakuns, a wild tribe of the Malay Peninsula, are 
in the habit of making fire by friction. A traveller has 
described the custom as follows: “ When a troop was on a 
journey and intended either to pitch a temporary camp, or 
to make a longer settlement, the first camp fire was kindled 
for good luck by an unmarried girl with the help of the 
fire-drill. Generally this girl was the daughter of the man 
who served the troop as leader. It was deemed of special 
importance that on the first night of a settlement the fire of 
every band should be lit by the unmarried daughter of a 
leader. But she might only discharge this duty if she had 
not her monthly sickness on her at the time. This custom 
is all the more remarkable inasmuch as the Djakuns in 
their migrations always carried a smouldering rope of bark 
with them.” “When the fire was to be kindled, the girl — 
took the piece of soft wood and held it on the ground, while 
her father, or any other married man, twirled the vertical 
borer upon it. She waited for the spark to spring from the 
wood, and fanned it into a flame either by blowing on it or 
by waving the piece of wood quickly about in her hand. 
For this purpose she caught the spark in a bundle of teased 
bark and exposed it toa draught of air.” “ Fire so produced 
was employed to kindle the other fires for that night. They 
ascribed to it good luck in cooking and a greater power of 
keeping off tigers and so forth, than if the first fire had been 
kindled by a spark from the smouldering bark rope.”! This 


1 H. Vaughan Stevens, ‘‘Mitteilun- 
gen aus dem Frauenleben der Orang 
Belendas, der Orang Djakun und der 
Orang Laut,” bearbeitet von Dr. Max 
Bartels, Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 
xxviii. (1896) pp. 168 sg. The writer 
adds that any person, boy, man, or 
woman (provided she was not men- 
struous) might light the fire, if it were 


more convenient that he or she should 
do so. Thus the co-operation of a 
married man and an unmarried girl, 
though apparently deemed the best, 
was not the only permissible way of 
igniting the wood. The good faith 
or at all events the accuracy of the 
late German traveller H. Vaughan 
Stevens is not, J understand, above 
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account suggests a reason why a holy fire should be tended 
by a number of virgins: one or more of them might at any 
time be incapacitated by a natural infirmity for the discharge 
of the sacred duty. 

Again, the Slavs of the Balkan Peninsula ascribe a Among 
healing or protective power to “living fire” and when an m 
epidemic is raging in a village they will sometimes Balkans 
extinguish all the fires on the hearths and procure a “ living n 
fire” by the friction of wood. At the present day this is girl and 
done by various mechanical devices, but the oldest method, °” 
now almost obsolete, is said to be as follows :—A girl and a 
boy between the ages of eleven and fourteen, having been 
chosen to make the fire, are led into a dark room, where 
they must strip themselves of all their clothes without 
speaking a word. Then two perfectly dry cylindrical pieces 
of lime-wood are given them, which they must rub rapidly 
against each other, turn about, till they take fire. Tinder is 
then lit at the flame and used for the purpose of healing. 

This mode of kindling the “living fire” is still practised in 
the Schar Mountains of Old Servia. The writer who 
describes it witnessed some years ago the use of the sacred 
fire at the village of Setonje, at the foot of the Homolye 
Mountains, in the heart of the great Servian forest. But on 
that occasion the fire was made in the manner described, 
not by a boy and girl, but by an old woman and an old 


man. Every fire in the village had previously been 
extinguished, and was afterwards relit with the new 
fire.’ 


Among the Kachins of Burma, when people take solemn Among the 
possession of a new house, a new fire is made in front of it ood 


by a man and woman jointly. A dry piece of bamboo is made bya 
pegged down on the ground ; the two fire-makers sit down man and 


suspicion ; but Mr. Nelson Annandale, witnessed by Prof. Titelbach will be jointly. 


joint author of Fasciculi Malayenses, 
writes to me of him that ‘‘he certainly 
had a knowledge and experience of the 
wild tribes of the Malay region which 
few or none have excelled, for he lived 
literally as one of themselves.” 

1 Prof. Vl. Titelbach, ‘* Das heilige 
Feuer bei den Balkanslaven,” Jnter- 
nationales Archiv für Ethnographie, 
xiii. (1900) pp. 2-4. The ceremony 


described later on in this work. King- 
lake rode through the great Servian 
forest on his way from Belgrade to 
Constantinople, and from his descrip- 
tion (Zothen, ch. ii.) we gather that it 
is chiefly composed of oak. He says: 
“ Endless and endless now on either 
side the tall oaks closed in their ranks, 
and stood gloomily lowering over 
us,” 
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facing each other at either end of it, and together rub 
another piece of bamboo on the horizontal piece, one of 
them holding the wrists of the other and both pressing 
down firmly till fire is elicited.’ 

In the first at least of these customs, it is plain, the con- 
ception of the fire-sticks as male and female has been logic- 
ally carried out by requiring the male fire-stick to be worked 
by a man and the female fire-stick to be held by a woman. 
But opinions seem to differ on the question whether the fire- 
makers should be wedded or single. The Djakuns prefer 
that the man should be married and the woman unmarried ; 
on the other hand, the Slavs of the Schar Mountains clearly 
think it better that both should be single, since they entrust 
the duty of making the fire to a boy and girl. In so far as 
the man’s part in the work is concerned, some of our Scottish 
Highlanders agree with the Djakuns at the other end of the 
world ; for the natives of Lewis “did also make use of a fire 
called Tin-egin, ie. a forced fire, or fire of necessity, which 
they used as an antidote against the plague or murrain in 
cattle; and it was performed thus: all the fires in the parish 
were extinguished, and then eighty-one married men, being 
thought the necessary number for effecting this design, took 
two great planks of wood, and nine of them were employed 
by turns, who by their repeated efforts rubbed one of the 
planks against the other until the heat thereof produced 
fire; and from this forced fire each family is supplied with 
new fire, which is no sooner kindled than a pot full of water 
is quickly set on it, and afterwards sprinkled upon the people 
infected with the plague, or upon the cattle that have the 
murrain. And this they all say they find successful by 
experiment: it was practised in the main land, opposite to 
the south of Skie, within these thirty years”? On the 
other hand, the Germans of Halberstadt sided with the 
South Slavs on this point, for they caused the forced fire, or 
need fire, as it is commonly called, to be made by two chaste 
boys, who pulled at a rope which ran round a wooden 

1 Ch. Gilhodes, “La Culture matéri- Western Islands of Scotland,” in 
elle des Katchins (Birmanie),” Anthro- Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, iii. 
pos, v. (1910) p. 629. 611. The first edition of Martin’s 


work was published in 1703, and the 
2 M. Martin’s “ Description of the second in 1716, 
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cylinder? The theory and practice of the Basutos in South 
Africa were similar. After a birth had taken place they 
used to kindle the fire of the hut afresh, and “for this purpose 
it was necessary that a young man of chaste habits should 
rub two pieces of wood quickly one against another, until a 
flame sprung up, pure as himself. It was firmly believed 
that a premature death awaited him who should dare to 
take upon himself this office, after having lost his innocence. 
As soon, therefore, as a birth was proclaimed in the village, 
the fathers took their sons to undergo the ordeal. Those 
who felt themselves guilty confessed their crime, and 
submitted to be scourged rather than expose themselves to 
the consequences of a fatal temerity.” ? 

It is not hard to divine why the task of twirling the Reasons 
male fire-stick in the hole of the female fire-stick should by Reece 
some people be assigned to married men. The analogy of making 
the process to the intercourse of the sexes furnishes an ibis 
obvious reason. It is less easy to understand why other boys and 
people should prefer to entrust the duty to unmarried boys. ®" 
But probably the preference is based on a belief that chastity 
leaves the boys with a stock of reproductive energy which 
they may expend on the operation of fire-making, whereas 
married men dissipate the same energy in other channels. 

A somewhat similar train of thought may explain a rule of 
virginity enjoined on women who assist in the production of 
fire by holding the female fire-stick on the ground. As a 
virgin’s womb is free to conceive, so, it might be thought, will 
be the womb of the female fire-stick which she holds; whereas 
had the female fire-maker been already with child, she could 
not be reimpregnated, and consequently the female fire-stick 
could not give birth to a spark. Thus, in the sympathetic 
connexion between the fire-sticks and the fire-makers we 
seem to reach the ultimate origin of the order of the Vestal 
Virgins: they had to be chaste, because otherwise they could 
not light the fire. Once when the sacred fire had gone out, the 
Vestal in charge of it was suspected of having brought about 
the calamity by her unchastity, but she triumphantly 
repelled the suspicion by eliciting a flame from the cold 


1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 3 E. Casalis, Zhe Basutos, pp. 
i 504. 267 sge 
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ashes.’ Ideas of the same primitive kind still linger among 
the French peasantry, who think that if a girl can blow up 
a smouldering candle into a flame she is a virgin, but that if 
she fails to do so, she is not.? In ancient Greece none but 
persons of pure life were allowed to blow up the holy fire 
with their mouths; a vile man who had polluted his lips 
was deemed unworthy to discharge the duty.* 

The French superstition, which I have just mentioned, 
may well date from Druidical times, for there are some 
grounds for thinking that among the old Celts, as among 
their near kinsmen the Latins, holy fires were tended by 
virgins. In our own country perpetual fires were maintained 
in the temple of a goddess whom the Romans identified with 
Minerva,* but whose native Celtic name seems to have been 
Brigit. Like Minerva, Brigit was a goddess of poetry and 
wisdom, and she had two sisters also called Brigit, who 
presided over leechcraft and smithcraft respectively. This 
appears to be only another way of saying that Brigit was 
the patroness of bards, physicians, and smiths.° Now, at 
Kildare in Ireland the nuns of St. Brigit tended a perpetual 
holy fire down to the suppression of the monasteries under 
Henry VIII.; and we can hardly doubt that in doing so 
they merely kept up, under a Christian name, an ancient 
pagan worship of Brigit in her character of a fire-goddess or 
patroness of smiths. The nuns were nineteen in number. 
Each of them had the care of the fire for a single night in 


turn; and on the twentieth 


1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anti- 
guit. Rom, ii. 68; Valerius Maximus, 
ih i Sh 

2 J. Lecoeur, Lsguisses du Bocage 
Normand, ii, (Condé - sur - Noireau, 
1887) p. 27; B. Souché, Croyances, 
présages et traditions diverses (Niort, 
1880), p. 12. 

3 Polybius, xii. 13. In Darfur a 
curious power over fire is ascribed to 
women who have been faithful to their 
husbands. ‘It is a belief among the 
Forians, that if the city takes fire, the 
only means of arresting the progress 
of the flames is to bring near them a 
woman, no longer young, who has 
never been guilty of intrigue. If she 
be pure, by merely waving a mantle, 


evening the last nun, having 


she puts a stop to the destruction. 
Success has sometimes rewarded a 
virtuous woman” (Travels of an Arab 
Merchant [Mohammed Ibn-Omar El- 
Tounsy] ¿iz Soudan, abridged from the 
French by Bayle St. John (London, 
1854), p. 112) Compare R W. 
Felkin, ‘‘ Notes on the For Tribe of 
Central Africa,” Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, xiii. 
(1884-1886) p. 230. 

t Solinus, xxii, 10. The Celtic 
Minerva, according to Caesar (De bello 
Gallico, vi. 17), was a goddess of the 
mechanical arts, 

5 J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, pp. 
73-77; P. W. Joyce, Social History of 
Ancient Ireland, i. 260 sq, 
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heaped wood on the fire, used to say, “ Brigit, take charge 
of your own fire; for this night belongs to you.” She then 
went away, and next morning they always found the fire 
still burning and the usual quantity of fuel consumed. Like 
the Vestal fire at Rome in the old days, the fire of St. 
Brigit burned within a circular enclosure tnade of stakes 
and brushwood, and no male might set foot inside the fence. 
The nuns were allowed to fan the fire or blow it up with 
bellows, but they might not blow on it with their breath.’ 
Similarly it is said that the Balkan Slavs will not blow with 
their mouths on the holy fire of the domestic hearth ;? a 
Brahman is forbidden to blow a fire with his mouth ;* and 
among the Parsees the priests have to wear a veil over their 
mouth lest they should defile the sacred fire by their breath.* 
The custom of maintaining a perpetual fire was not peculiar 
to Kildare, but seems to have been common in Ireland, for 
the native records shew that such fires were kept up in 
several monasteries, in each of which a small church or 


oratory was set apart for the purpose. 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Zhe Topo- 
graphy of Ireland, chaps. xxxiv.-xxxvi., 
translated by Thomas Wright; P. W. 
Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ire- 
land, i. 334 sq. It is said that in the 
island of Sena (the modern Sez#), off 
the coast of Brittany, there was an 
oracle of a Gallic deity whose worship 
was cared for by nine virgin priestesses. 
They could raise storms by their in- 
cantations, and turn themselves into 
any animals they pleased (Mela, iii. 
48); but it is not said that they main- 
tained a perpetual holy fire, though 
Ch. Elton affirms that they did (Origins 
of English History, pe 27). M. Salo- 
mon Reinach dismisses these virgins as 
a fable based on Homer’s description of 
the isle of Circe (Odyssey, x. 135 syq.), 
and he denies that the Gauls employed 
virgin priestesses. See his article, 
*¢ Les Vierges de Sena,” Revue Celtique, 
xviii, (1897) pp. 1-8; 74, Cultes, 
mythes, et religions, i. (Paris, 1905) 
pp. 195 sgg. To me the nuns of 
St. Brigit seem to be most probably 
the successors of a Celtic order 
of Vestals. That there were female 
Druids is certain, but it does not appear 


This was done, for 


whether they were virgins. See Lam- 
pridius, Alexander Severus, 60 ; Vopis- 
cus, Aurelianus, 44; id., Numerianus, 
14 5g. 

2 Prof. V1. Titelbach, ‘‘ Das heilige 
Feuer bei den Balkanslaven,” Jnter- 
nationales Archiv für Ethnographie, 
xiii. (1900) p. 1. 

3 Laws of Manu, iv. 53, translated 
by G. Bühler (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xxv. p. 137). 


4 Martin Haug, Zssays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of 
the Parsees* (London, 1884), p. 243, 
note I. Strabo describes the mouth- 
veil worn by the Magian priests in 
Cappadocia (xiv. 3. 15, p. 733). At 
Arkon, in the island of Riigen, there 
was a shrine so holy that none but the 
priest might enter it, and even he 
might not breathe in it. As often as 
he needed to draw in or give out 
breath, he used to run out of the door 
lest he should taint the divine presence 
with his breath. See Saxo Gram- 
maticus, Historia Danica, bk. xiv. p. 
824, ed. P. E. Müller (p. 393 of 
Elton’s English translation), 
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example, at the monasteries of Seirkieran, Kilmainham, and 
Inishmurray.. We may conjecture that these holy fires 
were merely survivals of the perpetual fires which in pagan 
times had burned in honour of Brigit. The view that Brigit 
was a fire-goddess is confirmed by the observation that in 
the Christian calendar her festival falls the day before 
Candlemas, and the customs observed at that season by 
Celtic peasantry seem to prove that she was a goddess of 
the crops as well as of fire.” If that was so, it is another 
reason for comparing her to Vesta, whose priestesses per- 
formed ceremonies to fertilise both the earth and the cattle.’ 
Further, there are some grounds for connecting Brigit, like 
Vesta, with the oak; for at Kildare her Christian namesake, 
St. Brigit's St. Brigit, otherwise known as St. Bride or St. Bridget, built 
ne her church under an oak-tree, which existed till the tenth 
oak-wood. century, and gave its name to the spot, for Kildare is Czd/- 
dara, “the church of the oak-tree.”* The “church of the 
oak” may well have displaced a temple or sanctuary of the 
oak, where in Druidical days the holy fire was fed, like the 
Vestal fire at Rome, with the wood of the sacred tree. 
Early Irish We may suspect that a conversion of this sort was often 
tees effected in Ireland by the early Christian missionaries. The 
builtin monasteries of Derry and Durrow, founded by St. Columba, 
oak groves: Were both named after the oak groves amidst which they 
were built; and at Derry the saint spared the beautiful trees 
and strictly enjoined his successors to do the same. In his 
old age, when he lived an exile on the shores of the bleak 
storm-swept isle of Iona, his heart yearned to the home of 
his youth among the oak groves of Ireland, and he gave 
expression to the yearning in passionate verse :— 
“ That spot is the dearest on Erin’s ground, 
For the treasures that peace and purity lend, 
For the hosts of bright angels that circle it round, 
Protecting its borders from end to end. 
1 P. W. Joyce, Social History of survives in the lines, 


Ancient Ireland, i. 335 sg.3 Standish «s à : 2 
H. O'Grady, Sylva Gadelica, transla- at ae Brada, WAIA dor 


ten (London, 1892), pp. 15, 16, 4I. Nor Saxon nor Dutchman could rend 
See above, pp. 94 sg. Srom her fane,” 
8 See above, p. 229. i 


4 Douglas Hyde, A Literary History which are quoted by Mr. D. Fitzgerald 
of Ireland (London, 1899), p. 158. in Revue Celtique, iv. (1879-1880) p. 
The tradition of the oak of Kildare 193. 
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“ The dearest of any on Erin’s ground, 
For its peace and its beauty I gave it my love; 
Each leaf of the oaks around Derry is found 
To be crowded with angels from heaven above. 


“My Derry! my Derry! my little oak grove, 
My dwelling, my home, and my own little cell, 
May God the Eternal in Heaven above 
Send death to thy foes, and defend thee well.” } 


A feeling of the same sort came over a very different 
exile in a very different scene, when growing old amid the 
turmoil, the gaieties, the distractions of Paris, he remem- 
bered the German oak woods of his youth. 


“ Ich hatte einst ein schönes Vaterland, 
Der Eichenbaum 
Wuchs dort so hoch, die Veilchen nickten sanft. 
Es war ein Traum.” 


Far from the oaks of Erin and the saints last home virgin 
among the stormy Hebrides, a sacred fire has been ra 
tended by holy virgins, with statelier rites and in more among the 
solemn fanes, under the equinoctial line. The Incas of pcs 
Peru, who deemed themselves the children of the Sun, 
procured a new fire from their great father at the solstice 
in June, our Midsummer Day. They kindled it by holding 
towards the sun a hollow mirror, which reflected his beams 
on a tinder of cotton wool. But if the sky happened to be 
overcast at the time, they made the new fire by rubbing two 
sticks against each other; and they looked upon it as a 
bad omen when they were obliged to do this, for they said 
the Sun must be angry with them, since he refused to kindle 
the flame with his own hand. The sacred fire, however 
obtained, was deposited at Cuzco, the capital of Peru, in the 
temple of the Sun, and also in a great convent of holy 
virgins, who guarded it carefully throughout the year, and it 
was an evil augury if they suffered it to go out. These 


1 Douglas Hyde, of. ci. pp. 169- 
171. At Kells, also, St. Columba 
dwelt under a great oak-tree. The 
writer of his Irish life, quoted by Mr. 
Hyde, says that the oak-tree ‘‘re- 
mained till these latter times, when it 


fell through the crash of a mighty wind. 
And a certain man took somewhat of 
its bark to tan his shoes with. Now, 
when he did on the shoes, he was 
smitten with leprosy from his sole to 
his crown.” 


Wives of 
the Sun in 
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virgins were regarded as the wives of the Sun, and they 
were bound to perpetual chastity. If any of them proved 
unfaithful to her husband the Sun, she was buried alive, like 
a Roman Vestal, and her paramour was strangled. The 
reason for putting her to death in this manner was prob- 
ably, as at Rome, a reluctance to shed royal blood ; for all 
these virgins were of the royal family, being daughters of 
the Incas or of his kinsmen. Besides tending the holy fire, 
they had to weave and make all the clothes worn by the 
Inca and his legitimate wife, to bake the bread that was 
offered to the Sun at his great festivals, and to brew the 
wine which the Inca and his family drank on these occa- 
sions. All the furniture of the convent, down to the pots, 
pans, and jars, were of gold and silver, just as in the temple 
of the Sun, because the virgins were deemed to be his wives. 
And they had a golden garden, where the very clods were 
of fine gold; where golden maize reared its stalks, leaves 
and cobs, all of the precious metal; and where golden 
shepherds, with slings and crooks of gold, tended golden 


sheep and lambs.' 


1 Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Com- 
mentaries of the Yncas, pt. i. bk. iv. 
chaps. 1-3, bk. vi. chaps, 20-22 
(vol. i. pp. 292-299, vol. ii. pp. 155- 
164, Markham’s translation); P. de 
Cieza de Leon, Travels, p. 134 (Mark- 
ham’s translation) ; id., Second Part of 
the Chronicle of Peru, pp. 85 sg. (Mark- 
ham’s translation); Acosta, Natural 
and Moral History of the Indies, bk. 
v. chap. 15 (vol. il, pp. 331-333, 
Hakluyt Society). Professor E. B. 
Tylor discredits Garcilasso’s description 
of these Peruvian priestesses on the 
ground that it resembles Plutarch’s 
account of the Roman Vestals (Vuma, 
9 sg.) too closely to be independent ; 
he thinks that ‘‘ the apparent traces of 
absorption from Plutarch invalidate 
whatever rests on Garcilasso de la Vega’s 
unsupported testimony.” See his Æe- 
searches into the Early History of Man- 
kind,’ pp. 249-253. In particular, he 
stumbles at the statement that an un- 
faithful Peruvian priestess was buried 
alive. But that statement was made 
by Cieza de Leon, who travelled in 
Peru when Garcilasso was a child, and 


The analogy of these virgin guardians 


whose book, or rather the first part of 
it, containing the statement, was pub- 
lished more than fifty years before that 
of Garcilasso. Moreover, when we 
understand that the punishment in 
question was based on a superstition 
which occurs independently in many 
parts of the world, the apparent im- 
probability of the coincidence vanishes. 
As to the mode of kindling the sacred 
fire, Professor Tylor understands Plu- 
tarch to say that the sacred fire at 
Rome was kindled, as in Peru, by a 
burning-glass. To me it seems that 
Plutarch is here speaking of a Greek, 
not a Roman usage, and this is made 
still clearer when his text is read cor- 
rectly. For the words ‘1d Mýðwv, 
wept dé rà McOpidcarcxd, should be altered 
totrd Maldwy mepl rà MiOprdiarcxd. See 
H. Pomtow in Rheinisches Museum, 
N.F. li. (1896) p. 365, and my note 
on Pausanias, x. 19. 4 (vol. v. p. 
331). Thus Plutarch gives two in- 
stances when a sacred fire was extin- 
guished and had to be relit with a 
burning-glass ; but both instances are 
Greek, neither is Roman. The Greek 
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of the sacred flame furnishes an argument in favour of the 
view set forth in the preceding pages; for if the Peruvian 
Vestals were the brides of the Sun, may not the Roman 
Vestals have been the brides of the Fire ? 

On the summit of the great pyramidal temple at Mexico virgin 
two fires burned continually on stone hearths in front of two pga 
chapels, and dreadful misfortunes were supposed to follow if Mexico 
the fires were allowed to go out. They were kept up by eee 
priests and maidens, some of whom had taken a vow of per- 
petual virginity. But most of these girls seem to have served 
only for a year or more until their marriage. They offered 
incense to the idols, wove cloths for the service of the temple, 
swept the sacred area, and baked the cakes which were pre- 
sented to the gods but eaten by their priests. They were 
clad all in white, without any ornament. A broom and a 
censer were their emblems. Death was the penalty inflicted 
on the faithless virgin who polluted by her incontinence the 


temple of the god.! 


mode of lighting a sacred fire by means 
of a crystal is described also in the 
Orphic poem on precious stones, verses 
177 sgg. (Orphica, ed. E. Abel, p. 
115). Nor were the Greeks and 
Peruvians peculiar in this respect. 
The Siamese and Chinese have also 
been in the habit of kindling a sacred 
fire by means of a metal mirror or 
burning-glass. See Pallegoix, Descrip- 
tion du royaume Thai ou Stam, ii. 55; A. 
Bastian, Dze Volker des östlichen Asien, 
iii. 516; J. H. Plath, ‘‘ Die Religion 
und der Cultus der alten Chinesen,” 
Abhandlungen der k. bayer. Akademie 
der Wissen. i. Cl. ix. (1863) pp. 876 sg. 
Again, the full description of the golden 
garden of the Peruvian Vestals, which 
may sound to us fabulous, is given 
by Cieza de Leon in a work (the 
Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru) 
which it is unlikely that Garcilasso 
ever saw, since it was not printed till 
1873, centuries after his death. Yet 
Garcilasso’s brief description of the 
garden agrees closely with that of 
Cieza de Leon, differing from it just as 
that of an independent witness naturally 
would—namely, in the selection of 
some other details in addition to those 
which the two have in common. He 


VOL, II 


In Yucatan there was an order of 


says that the virgins ‘‘had a garden of 
trees, plants, herbs, birds and beasts, 
made of gold and silver, like that in 
the temple” (vol. i. p. 298, Mark- 
ham’s translation) Thus the two 
accounts are probably independent and 
therefore trustworthy, for a fiction of 
this kind could hardly have occurred to 
two romancers separately. A strong 
confirmation of Garcilasso’s fidelity is 
furnished by the close resemblance 
which the fire customs, both of Rome 
and Peru, present to the well-authen- 
ticated fire customs of the Herero at 
the present day. There seems to be 
every reason to think that all three 
sets of customs originated indepen- 
dently in the simple needs and super- 
stitious fancies of the savage. On the 
whole, I see no reason to question the 
good faith and accuracy of Garcilasso. 
1 B, de Sahagun, Histoire des choses 
de la Nouvelle Espagne, pp. 196 sg., 
386; Acosta, Natural and Moral 
History of the Indies, bk. v. ch. 15 
(vol. ii. pp. 333 $g., Hakluyt Society) ; 
A. de Herrera, General History of the 
vast Continent and Islands of America, 


iii. 209 sg., Stevens’s translation 

(London, 1725, 1726); Clavigero, 

History of Mexico, i. 264, 274 sg. 
R 
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Vestals instituted by a princess, who acted as lady-superior 
and was deified after her death under the title of the Virgin 
of the Fire. The members enrolled themselves voluntarily 
either for life or for a term of years, after which they might 
marry. Their duty was to tend the sacred fire, the emblem 
of the sun. If they broke their vow of chastity or allowed 
the fire to go out, they were shot to death with arrows.’ 

Amongst the Baganda of Central Africa there used to 
be an order of Vestal Virgins (akaja) who were attached 
to the temples of the gods. Their duties were to keep the 
fire of the god burning all night, to see that there was a 
good supply of firewood, and to watch that the suppliants 
did not bring to the deity anything that was tabooed to 
him. These maidens are also said to have had charge of 
some of the vessels. All of them were young girls; no 
man might touch them; and when they reached the age of 
puberty, the god ordered them to be given in marriage. 
The place of a girl who thus vacated office had to be 
supplied by another girl taken from the same clan.” 

We have seen that some people commit the task of 
making fire by friction to married men; and following the 
opinion of other scholars I have conjectured that in some of 
the Latin tribes the duty of kindling and feeding the sacred 
fire may have been assigned to the Flamen Dialis, who had 
always to be married ; if his wife died, he vacated his office? 
The sanctity of his fire is proved by the rule that no brand 
might be taken from his house except for the purpose of a 


Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire des 
nations civilistes du Mexique et de 
PAmérique Centrale, i. 289, iii. 661; 
H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States, ii. 204 59g., 245, 583, 
iii, 435 sg. However, Sahagun 
(pp. 186, 194), Acosta (vol. ii. p. 336) 
and Herrera seem to imply that the 
duty of maintaining the sacred fire was 
discharged by men only. 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, of. cit. 
ii. 6; H. H. Bancroft, of. cit. iii, 473. 
Fire-worship seems to have lingered 
among the Indians of Yucatan down 
to about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and it may still survive among 
them. See D. G. Brinton, ‘‘The 


Folk-loreof Yucatan,” Folk-lore Journal, 
i. (1883) pp. 247 sq. 

2 Letter of the Rev, J. Roscoe, 
dated Kampala, Uganda, 9th April 
1909. 

3 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 22; Ateius 
Capito, cited by Plutarch, Quaest, 
Rom, 50. On the other hand, Servius 
on Virgil, en. iv. 29, says that the 
Flamen might marry another wife after 
the death of the first. But the state- 
ment of Aulus Gellius and Ateius 
Capito is confirmed by other evidence. 
See J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsver- 
waltung, iii.? 329, note 8. As to the 
rule see my note, “The Widowed 
Flamen,” Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
Edition, pp. 407 sgg. 
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sacrifice.’ Further, the importance ascribed to the discharge 

of his duties is attested by another old rule which forbade 

him to be absent from his house in Rome for a single 
night? The prohibition would be intelligible if one of his 

duties had formerly been to superintend the maintenance of 

a perpetual fire. However that may have been, the life of 

the priest was regulated by a whole code of curious restric- 

tions or taboos, which rendered the office so burdensome 

and vexatious that, in spite of the high honours attached 

to the post, for a period of more than seventy years to- 
gether no man was found willing to undertake it? Some 

of these restrictions will be examined later on‘ Their 
similarity to the rules of life still observed in India by 

the Brahmans who are fire-priests (Agnihotris) seems to The 
confirm the view that the Flamen also was originally a fire- ae 
. priest. The parallel between the two priesthoods would be priests of 
all the more remarkable if, as some scholars hold, the very pin 
names Brahman and Flamen are philologically identical.’ 

As to these Brahmanical fire-priests or Agnihotris we are 
told that the number of them nowadays is very limited, 
because the ceremonies involve heavy expenditure, and the 

rules which regulate them are very elaborate and difficult. 

The offering of food to the fire at meals is, indeed, one of the 

five daily duties of every Brahman; but the regular fire- 
service is the special duty of the Agnihotri. In order that 

he may be ceremonially pure he is bound by certain obliga- 

tions not to travel or remain away from home for any long 

time ; to sell nothing which is produced by himself or his 


1 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 73 Festus, 
p- 106, ed. C. O. Müller. 


2 Livy, v. 52. 13 sg. In later times 
the rule was so far relaxed that he was 
allowed to be absent from Rome for 
two nights or even longer, provided he 
got leave from the chief pontiff on the 
score of ill-health. See Aulus Gellius, 
x. 15. 14; Tacitus, Annals, iii. 71. 

8 Tacitus, Annals, iii. 58; Dio 
Cassius, liv. 36. As to the honours 
attached to the office, see Livy, xxvii. 
8. 8; Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 113. 


4 See The Golden Bough, Second 
Edition. i, 241 sgg. 


5 P, Kretschmer, Eznleztung in die 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 
(Gottingen, 1896), pp. 127 sgg.; O. 
Schrader, Reallexikon der indogerma- 
nischen Altertumskunde, pp. 637 sg. 
For a different derivation of the name 
Flamen see above, p. 235. Being no 
philologer, I do not. pretend to decide 
between the rival etymologies. My 
friend Prof. J. H. Moulton prefers the 
equation Flamen = Brahman, which 
he tells me is philologically correct, 
because if Famen came from flare we 
should expect a form like fazor rather 
than famen. The form fator was 
used in Latin, though not in this sense. 


The 
Agnihotris 
or fire- 
priests 

of the 
Brahmans. 


Mode in 
which the 
Agnihotri 
procures 
fresh fire 
by the 
friction of 
fire-sticks. 
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family ; to pay little attention to worldly affairs; to speak 
the truth; to bathe and worship the deities in the afternoon 
as well as in the morning; and to sacrifice to his deceased 
ancestors on the fifteenth of every month. He is not 
allowed to take food at night. He may not eat alkaline 
salt, meat, honey, and inferior grain, such as some varieties 
of pulse, millet, and the egg plant. He never wears shoes 
nor sleeps on a bed, but always on the ground. He is 
expected to keep awake most of the night and to study the 
Shastras. He may have no connexion with, nor unholy 
thoughts regarding, any woman but his wife; and he must 
abstain from every other act that involves personal impurity. 
With these rules we may compare some of the obligations 
laid on the Flamen Dialis. In the old days, as we saw, he 
was bound never to be absent from his house for a single 
night. He might not touch or even name raw meat, beans, 
ivy, and a she-goat; he might not eat leavened bread, nor 
touch a dead body; and the feet of his bed had always to 
be smeared with mud.? This last rule seems to be a mitiga- 
tion of an older custom of sleeping on the ground, a custom 
which is still observed by the fire-priest in India, as it was 
in antiquity by the priests of Zeus at Dodona.’ Similarly 
the priest of the old Prussian god Potrimpo was bound to 
sleep on the bare earth for three nights before he sacrificed 
to the deity.4 

Every Agnihotri has a separate room in his house where 
the sacred fire is kept burning in a small pit of a cubit 
square. Should the fire chance to go out, the priest must 
get fresh fire from another priest or procure it by the 
friction of fire-sticks (avant). These comprise, first, a block 
of sami wood (Prosopis spicigera) in which a small hole is 
made emblematical of the female principle (sakti yoni), and, 
second, an upright shaft which is made to revolve in the 


1 W, Crooke, The Tribes and Castes 
of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, i. 30-32. Compare Monier 
Williams, Religious Thought and Life 
tn India, pp. 364, 365, 392. 

3 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 

Iliad, xvi. 
Trachiniae, 


3 Homer, 


233-2355 
Sophocles, 4 


1166 5g. 


Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 284-286, 

4 Ch. Hartknoch, Selectae disserta- 
tiones historicae de {variis rebus 
Prussicis, p. 163 (bound up with his 
edition of Düsburg’s Chronicon 
Prussiae, Frankfort and, Leipsic, 
1679); Simon Grunau, Preussischer 
Chronik, ed. M. Perlbach, i. (Leipsic, 
1876) p. 95. 
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hole of the block by means of a rope. The point in the 
drill where the rope is applied to cause it to revolve is called 
deva yoni. Two priests take part in the operation. Before 
they begin they sing a hymn in honour of the fire-god Agni. 
When the fire has been kindled they place it in a copper 
vessel and sprinkle it with powdered cow-dung. When it 
is well alight, they cover it with another copper vessel, 
sprinkle it with drops of water, and sing another hymn in 
honour of Agni. Finally, the new fire is consigned to the 
fire-pit.. According to another description of the modern 
Indian fire-drill, the lower block is usually made of the hard 
wood of the kadira or khair tree (Acacia catechu), and it 
contains two shallow holes. In one of these holes the 
revolving drill works and produces sparks by friction; the 
other hole contains tinder which is ignited by means of the 
. sparks. This latter hole is known as the yonz, the female 
organ of generation. The upper or revolving portion of the 
drill is called the pramantha. It consists of a round shaft 
of hard wood, with a spike of softer wood inserted in its 
lower end. One priest causes the shaft to revolve by 
pulling a cord, while another priest presses the spike down 
into the hole in the block by leaning hard upon a flat board 
placed on the top of the shaft. The spike is generally 
made of the peepul or sacred fig-tree. When it has become 
charred by friction, it is replaced by another. According to 
one account, the fire is made in this fashion, not by two 
priests, but by the Brahman and his wife; she pulls the 
cord, while he holds the borer in the hole and recites the 
spells necessary for the production of the fire.’ 


This practice of the modern Agnihotri or fire-priest of The Indian 


India is in general accord with the precepts laid down in 
the ancient sacred books of his religion. For these direct 
that the upper or male stick of the fire-drill should be made 
of the sacred fig-tree (asvatiha), and the lower or female 
stick of sami wood (Prosopis spicigera); and they draw out 
the analogy between the process of fire-making and the 
intercourse of the sexes in minute detail.* It deserves to be 


1 W. Crooke, of. cit. i. 31-33. 3 J. C. Nesfield, in Panjab Notes and 
3 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Queries, ii. p. 12, § 77. 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 4 Rigveda, iii, 29, translated by 


minster, 1896), ii, 194 sg. R. T. H. Griffith (Benares, 1889-1892), 
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noted that the male fire-stick was cut by preference from a 
sacred fig-tree which grew as a parasite on a sami or female 
tree. The reason for this preference is obvious to the 
primitive mind. A parasite clasping a tree with its tendrils 
is conceived as a man embracing a woman, hence a pair of 
fire-sticks made from a pair of trees thus interlaced will 
naturally possess the power of procreating fire by friction in 
an unusually high degree.’ So completely, in the Hindoo 
mind, does the process of making fire by friction blend with 
the union of the human sexes that it is actually employed 
as part of a charm to procure male offspring. Such a con- 
fusion of thought helps us to understand the part played by 
the domestic fire in the ritual of marriage and birth as well 
as in the legends of the miraculous origin of the Latin 
kings? In ancient India the male and the female fire-stick 
were identified with King Pururavas and the nymph Urvasi, 
whose loves and sorrows formed the theme of a beautiful 


tale 


vol. ii. pp. 25-27; Satapatha Bréhmana, 
translated by J. Eggeling, parti. p. 389, 
note 3, part ii. pp. 90 sg., part v. pp. 
68-74 ; Hymns of the Atharva- Veda, 
translated by M. Bloomfield, pp. 91, 97 
59-5 334, 460; W. Caland, Altendisches 
Zauberritual, pp. 115 sg; A. Kuhn, 
Herabkunft des Feuers,* pp. 40, 64-78, 
183-185; H. Zimmer, <Altindtsches 
Leben, pp. 58, 59. The samz wood 
is sometimes identified with the Acacia 
Suma (Mimosa Suma); but the modern 
Bengalee name of Prosopis spicigera is 
Shami or somi, which seems to be con- 
clusive evidence of the identity of 
Prosopis spicigera with samt. The 
Prosopis spicigera is a deciduous thorny 
tree of moderate size, which grows in 
the arid zones of the Punjaub, Raj- 
putana, Gujarat, Bundelcund, and the 
Deccan. The heart of the wood is of 
a purplish brown colour and extremely 
hard. It is especially valued for fuel, 
as it gives out much heat. See G, 
Watt, Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India, s.w. ‘Prosopis 
spicigera.” For a reference to this 
work I am indebted to the kindness of 
the late Professor H. Marshall Ward. 
1 A. Kuhn, of. cît. pp. 40, 66, 175. 


2 Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, trans- 
lated by M. Bloomfield, pp. 97 sg., 
460; W. Caland, Altindisches Zauber- 
ritual, pp. 115 sg. 


8 See above, pp. 195 s99., 230 sg. 


1 Rigveda, x. 95, translated by R. 
T. H. Griffith, Satapatha Brâkmana, 
translated by J. Eggeling, part v. 
pp. 68-74. Compare H. Oldenberg, 
Die Literatur des alten Indien (Stutt- 
gart and Berlin, 1903), pp. 53-55. On 
the story see A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des 
Feuers,? pp. 71 sqg.3 F. Max Müller 
Selected Essays on Language, Religion, 
and Mythology (London, 1881), i. 408 
sgq.; Andrew Lang, Custom and 
Myth (London, 1884), pp. 64 sgg. ; 
K. F. Pischel and Geldner, Vedische 
Studien, i. (Stuttgart, 1889), pp. 243- 
295. It belongs to the group of 
tales which describe the marriage of 
a human with an animal mate, of 
a mortal with a fairy, and ofen, 
though not always, their unhappy 
parting. The story seems to have its 
roots in totemism, See my Totemism 
and Exogamy, ii. 566 sgg. It will be 
illustrated more at length in a later 
part of The Golden Bough. 
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Like the ancient Indians, the Greeks seem to have TheGreeks 
preferred that one of the two fire-sticks should be made from #50 pre- 
a parasitic or creeping plant. They recommended that the make one 
borer of the fire-drill should be made of laurel and the board % i25 fre- 
of ivy or another creeper, apparently a kind of wild vine a parasitic 
which grew like ivy upon trees; but in practice both the a 
borer and the board were sometimes made of other woods, 
among which buckthorn, the evergreen oak, and the lime are 
particularly mentioned? When we consider the analogy of The reason 
the Indian preference for a borer made from a parasite, and ch a 


preference 
remember how deeply rooted in the primitive mind is the is the 


comparison of the friction of the fire-sticks to the union ae 
of the sexes, we shall hardly doubt that the Greeks originally of a sine 
chose the ivy or wild vine for a fire-stick from motives of ~ 
the sort which led the Hindoos to select the wood of a 
parasitic fig-tree for the same purpose. But while the 
Hindoos regarded the parasite as male and the tree to which 

it clung as female, the Greeks of Theophrastus’s time seem 

to have inverted this conception, since they recommended 
that the board, which plays the part of the female in the 
fire-drill, should be made of ivy or another creeper, whereas 

the borer, which necessarily represents the male, was to be 
fashioned out of laurel. This would imply that the ivy was 

a female and the laurel a male. Yet in Greek, on the con- 
trary, the word for ivy is masculine, and the plant was 
identified mythologically with the male god Dionysus ;? 
whereas the word for laurel is feminine and the tree was 
identified with a nymph. Hence we may conjecture that at 
first the Greeks, like the Hindoos, regarded the clinging 


1 Homer, Hymn to Mercury, 108- pares it to a vine. Pliny (/¢.) seems 


111 (where a line has been lost; see 
the note of Messrs. Allen and Sikes) ; 
Theophrastus, Histor. plant. v. 9. 6; 

íd., De igne, ix. 64; Hesychius, s.v. 
oropets; Schol. on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. i. 1184; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xvi. 208; Seneca, Nat, Quaest. ii. 
22; A. Kuhn, Herabkunft des Feuers,? 
Ppp- 35-41; H. Blumner, Technologie 
und Terminologie der Gewerbe und 
Künste, ii. 354-356. Theophrastus 
gives the name of athragene to the 
plant which, next to or equally with 
ivy, makes the best board; he com- 


to have identified it with a species of 
wild vine. According to Sprengel, 
the athragene is the Clematis cirrhosa 
of Linnaeus, the French clématite à 
vrilles. See Dioscorides, ed. C. 
Sprengel, vol. ii: p. 641. As to the 
kinds of wood employed by the 
Romans in kindling fire we have no 
certain evidence, as Pliny and Seneca 
may have merely copied from Theo- 
phrastus. 

2 Pausanias, i. 31. 6, with my 
note. 
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Greek fire- 
sticks, 
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creeper as the male and the tree which it embraced as the 
female, and that of old, therefore, they made the borer of the 
fire-drill out of ivy and the board out of laurel. If this was 
so, the reasons which led them to reverse the usage can only 
be guessed at. Perhaps practical convenience had a share 
in bringing about the change. For the laurel is, as the late 
Professor H. Marshall Ward kindly informed me,a harder wood 
than the ivy, and to judge by general, though not universal, 
practice most people find it easier to make fire by the 
friction of a hard borer on a soft board than by rubbing a 
hard board with a soft point. This, therefore, would be a 
reason for making the borer of laurel and the board of ivy. If 
such a change took place in the history of the Greek fire-drill, 
it would be an interesting example of superstition modified, if 
not vanquished, by utility in the struggle for existence. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE ORIGIN OF PERPETUAL FIRES 


WHATEVER superstitions may have gathered about it in The 

the course of ages, the custom of maintaining a perpetual canard 
fire probably sprang from a simple consideration of practical ing a per- 
convenience. The primitive mode of making fire by the Space 
friction of wood is laborious at all times, and it is especially originated 
so in wet weather. Hence the savage finds it convenient to pee 
keep a fire constantly burning or smouldering in order to making fire 
spare himself the troubling of kindling it. This convenience aT 
becomes a necessity with people who do not know how to Spee: 
make fire. That there have been such tribes down to our o 
own time is affirmed by witnesses whose evidence we have means of 
no reason to doubt. Thus Mr. E. H. Man, who resided ied 
eleven years in the Andaman Islands and was intimately 
acquainted with the natives, tells us that, being ignorant of 

the art of making fire, they take the utmost pains to prevent 

its extinction. When they leave a camp intending to 

return in a few days, they not only take with them one or 

more smouldering logs, wrapped in leaves if the weather be 

wet, but they also place a large burning log or faggot of 
suitable wood in some sheltered spot, where it smoulders for 

several days and can be easily rekindled when it is needed. 

While it is the business of the women to gather the wood, 

the duty of keeping up the fires both at home and in 
travelling by land or sea is not confined to them, but is 
undertaken by persons of either sex who have most leisure 

or are least burdened! The Russian traveller, Baron 


1 E. H. Man, On the Aboriginal In- don, N.D.), p. 82. Mr. Man’s evidence 
habitants of the Andaman Islands(Lon- is confirmed by a German traveller, 
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Tribes re- Miklucho-Maclay, who lived among the natives of the 
ee Maclay coast of northern New Guinea at a time when they 
of the had hardly come into contact with Europeans, writes: “ It 
i is remarkable that here almost all the inhabitants of the 
fire. coast possess no means whatever of making fire, hence they 
always and everywhere carry burning or glowing brands 
about with them. If they go in the morning to the 
plantation they carry a half-burnt brand from their hearth 
in order to kindle a fire at the corner of the plantation. If 
they go on a longer journey into the mountains, they again 
take fire with them for the purpose of smoking, since their 
cigars, wrapped in green leaves, continually go out. On 
sea voyages they usually keep glowing coals in a half- 
broken pot partly filled with earth, The people who remain 
behind in the village never forget to keep up the fire.” 
They repeatedly told him that they had often to go to other 
villages to fetch fire when the fires in all the huts of their 
own village had chanced to go out. Yet the same traveller 
tells us that the mountain tribes of this part of New Guinea, 
such as the Englam-Mana and Tiengum-Mana, know how 
to make fire by friction. They partially cleave a log of dry 
wood with a stone axe and then draw a stout cord, formed 
of a split creeper, rapidly to and fro in the cleft, till sparks 


fly out and set fire to a tinder of dry coco-nut fibres.’ 


Mr. Jagor, who says of the Andaman 
Islanders: ‘‘The fire must never go 
out. Here also I am again assured 
that the Andamanese have no means of 
making fire.” See Verhandlungen der 
Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
1877, p. (54) (bound with Zeitschrift 
fur Ethnologie, ix.). I regret that on 
this subject I did not question Mr. 
A. R. Brown, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who resided for about two 
years among the Andaman Islanders, 
studying their customs and beliefs, 
Mr. Brown is now (December 1910) in 
West Australia. 

1 N. von Miklucho-Maclay, ‘‘ Eth- 
nologische Bemerkungen über die 
Papuas der Maclay-Kiiste in Neu- 
Guinea,” Natuurkundig Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsch Indie, xxxv. (1875), 

. 82. 83. Compare C. Hager, 
Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und der Bis- 


It is 


marck-Archipel, p. 69; M. Krieger, 
Neu-Guinea, p. 153. The natives of 
the Maclay Coast are said to have 
traditions of a time when they were 
ignorant even of the use of fire; they 
ate fruits raw, which set up a disease 
of the gums, filling their mouths with 
blood; they had a special name for 
the disease. See N. von Miklucho- 
Maclay, in Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft für Anthropologie, 1882, 
p- (577) (bound with Zedtschrift für 
Ethnologie, xiv.) The reports of 
people living in ignorance of the use 
of fire have hitherto proved, on closer 
examination, to be fables. See E. B. 
Tylor, Researches into the Early His- 
tory of Mankind,’ pp. 229 sgg. The 
latest repetition of the story that I 
know of is by an American naturalist, 
Mr. Titian R. Peale, who confirms the 
exploded statement that down to 1841 
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odd that the people of the coast should not have learned Tribes re- 

this mode of producing fire from their neighbours in the ported te 

mountains. The Russian explorer’s observations, however, of the 

have been confirmed by German writers. One of them, a eee 

Mr. Hoffmann, says of these people: “In every house care fire. 

is taken that fire burns day and night on the hearth. For 

this purpose they choose a kind of wood which burns slowly, 

but glimmers for a long time and retains its glow. When 

a man sets out on a journey or goes to the field he has 

always a glimmering brand with him. If he wishes to make 

fire, he waves the smouldering wood to and fro till it bursts 

into a glow.” On frequented paths, crossways, and so forth, 

you may often see trunks of trees lying which have been 

felled for the purpose of being ignited and furnishing fire to 

passers-by. Such trees continue to smoulder for weeks,’ 

Similarly the dwarf tribes of Central Africa “do not know 

how to kindle a fire quickly, and in order to get one readily 

at any moment they keep the burning trunks of fallen trees 

in suitable spots, and watch over their preservation like the 

Vestals of old.”? It seems to be at least doubtful whether 

these dwarfs of the vast and gloomy equatorial forests are 

acquainted with the art of making fire at al. A German 

traveller observes that the care which they take to preserve 

fire is extremely remarkable. “It appears,” he says, “that 

the pygmies, as other travellers have reported, do not know 

how to kindle fire by rubbing sticks against each other. 

Like the Wambuba of the forest, in leaving a camp, they take 

with them a thick glowing brand, and carry it, often for hours, 

in order to light a fire at their next halting place.” ê 
Whether or not tribes ignorant of the means of ma...ug 

fire have survived to modern times, it seems likely that map- 

kind possessed and used fire long before they learned how to 


the natives of Bowditch Island had 
not seen fire. See Zhe American 
Naturalist, xviii. (1884) pp. 229-232. 

1 B. Hagen, Unter den Papuas 
(Wiesbaden, 1899), pp. 203 sg. Mr. 
Hagen’s account applies chiefly to the 
natives of Astrolabe Bay. He tells us 
that for the most part they now use 
Swedish matches. 

3 G. Casati, Zen Years in Equatoria 
(London and New York, 1891), i. 


157. Another writer says that these 
dwarfs ‘‘keep fire alight perpetually, 
starting it in some large tree, which 
goes on smouldering for months at a 
time” (Captain Guy Burrows, Zhe 
Land of the Figmies (London, 1898), 
P- 199). 


8 F. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha 
ins Hers von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), 


Pp. 451 sg. 
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Fire kindle it. In the violent thunderstorms which accompany 
pee bY the end of the dry season in Central and Eastern Africa, it 


causes was is not uncommon for the lightning to strike and ignite a 
S tree, from which the fire soon spreads to the withered herb- 
menlong age, till a great conflagration is started. From a source of 
pefore tY this sort a savage tribe may have first obtained fire, and the 
make it for same thing may have happened independently in many parts 
themselves. OF the world! Other people, perhaps, procured fire from 
volcanoes, the lava of which will, under favourable circum- 
stances, remain hot enough to kindle shavings of wood years 
after an eruption has taken place.? Others again may have 
lit their first fire at the jets of inflammable gas which spring 
from the ground in various parts of the world, notably at 
Baku on the Caspian, where the flames burn day and night, 
summer and winter, to a height of fifteen or twenty feet? It 
is harder to conjecture how man first learned the great 
secret of making fire by friction. The discovery was perhaps 
made by jungle or forest races, who saw dry bamboos or 
branches thus ignited by rubbing against each other in a 
high wind. Fires are sometimes started in this way in the 
forests of New Zealand.* It has also been suggested that 


1 Sir Harry H. Johnston, British bodia such fire is carefully preserved 


Central Africa (London, 1897), p. 
439; id., The Uganda Protectorate 
(London, 1902), ii. 540. If we may 
trust Diodorus Siculus (i. 13. 3), this 
was the origin of fire alleged by the 
Egyptian priests. Among the Winam- 
wanga and Wiwa tribes of East Africa, 
to the south of Lake Tanganyika, 
“ when lightning sets fire to a tree, all 
the fires in a village are put out, and 
fireplaces freshly plastered, while the 
head men take the fire to the chief, 
who prays over it. It is then sent 
to all his villages, the people of the 
villages rewarding his messengers.” 
See Dr. J. A. Chisholm, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Manners and Customs of the 
Winamwanga and Wiwa,” Journal of 
the African Soctety, No. 36 (July 
1910), p. 363. The Parsees ascribe 
peculiar sanctity to fire which has 
been obtained from a tree struck 
by lightning. See D. J. Karaka, 
History of the Modern Parsis (London, 
1884), i. 213. In Siam and Cam- 


and used to light the funeral pyres of 
kings and others. See Pallegoix, 
Description du royaume Thai ou 
Stam, i. 248; J. Moura, Le Royaume 
du Cambodge, i. 360. 

2 Oscar Peschel, Volkerkunde® 
(Leipsic, 1885), p. 138. Mr. Man 
thinks it likely that the Andaman 
Islanders got their fire from one of the 
two volcanoes which exist in their 
island (Ox the Aboriginal Inhabitants 
of the Andaman Islands, p. 82). The 
Creek Indians of North America have 
a tradition that some of their ancestors 
procured fire from a volcano. See 
A. S. Gatschet, 4 Migration Legend of 
the Creek Indians, ii. (St. Louis, 1888) 
p. 11 [43]. 

3 O. Peschel, Zc. ct. As to the 
fires of Baku see further, Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, p. 159. 

4 R. Taylor, Te Jka A Maui, or 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants, 
P. 367; W. Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folk-lore of Northern India 
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savages may have accidentally elicited a flame for the first 
time in the process of chipping flints over dry moss, or boring 
holes with hard sticks in soft wood! 

But even when the art of fire-making has been acquired, 
the process itself is so laborious that many savages keep fire 
always burning rather than be at the trouble of extracting it 
by friction. This, for example, was true of the roving 
Australian aborigines before they obtained matches from the 
whites. On their wanderings they carried about with them 
pieces of smouldering bark or cones of the Banksia tree 
wherewith to kindle their camp fires? The duty of thus 
transporting fire from one place to another seems commonly 
to have fallen to the women. “A stick, a piece of decayed 
wood, or more often the beautiful seed-stem of the Banksia, 
is lighted at the fire the woman is leaving; and from her 
bag, which, in damp weather, she would keep filled with dry 
cones, or from materials collected in the forest, she would 
easily, during her journey, preserve the fire got at the last 
encampment.” Another writer tells us that the Australian 
native always had his fire-stick with him, and if his wife let 
it go out, so much the worse for her. The dark brown 
velvety-looking core of the Banksia is very retentive of fire 
and burns slowly, so that one of these little fire-sticks would 
last a considerable time, and a bag of them would suffice for 
a whole day.“ The Tasmanians knew how to make fire 
(Westminster, 1896), ii. 194; A.Kuhn, autour du monde et à la recherche de 


Herabkunft des Feuers,? pp. 92, 102. 
Lucretius thought that the first fire was 
procured either from lightning or from 
the mutual friction of trees in a high 
wind (De rerum natura, Vv. 1091-1101). 
The latter source was preferred by 
Vitruvius (De architectura, ii. 1. 1). 

1 Sir Harry H. Johnston, //.cc. Pro- 
fessor K. von den Steinen conjectures 
that savages, who already possessed 
fire, and were wont to use tinder to 
nurse a smouldering brand into a 
blaze, may have accidentally discovered 
the mode of kindling fire in an 
attempt to make tinder by rubbing 
two dry sticks or reeds against each 
other. See K. von den Steinen, 
Unter den Naturvilkern Zentral- 
Brasiliens, pp. 219-228. 


2 J. Dumont D’Urville, Voyage 


la Perouse, i. (Paris, 1832) pp. 95, 
194; Scott Nind, ‘‘ Description of the 
Natives of King George’s Sound,” 
Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, i. (1832) p. 26; E. J. Eyre, 
Journals of Expeditions of Discovery 
into Central Australia, ti. 357 ; A. Old- 
field, “ The Aborigines of Australia,” 
Transactions of the Ethnological 
Society of London, N.S., iii. (1865) 
pp. 283 sg.; J. Dawson, Australian 
Aborigines, p. 15; Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi, xvii, (1845) 
pp- 76 sg. 

3 R. Brough Smyth, Zhe Aborigines 
of Victoria, i. 396. 

4 R. Taylor, Ze Ika A Maui, or 
New Zealand and its Inhabiiants,? 
p- 567. Other writers confirm the 
statement that the carrying of the 
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Fire by twirling the point of a stick in a piece of soft bark; 
Bake “but as it was difficult at times to obtain fire by this means, 
thesake especially in wet weather, they generally, in their peregri- 
dl nations, carried with them a fire-stick lighted at their last 


encampment.” 1 


With them, as with the Australians, it was 


the special task of the women to keep the fire-brand alight 


and to carry it from place to place.? 


When the natives of 


Materbert, off New Britain, are on a voyage they carry fire 


with them. 


For this purpose they press some of the soft 


fibrous husk of the ripe coco-nut into a coco-nut shell, and 


then place a red-hot ember in the middle of it. 


This will 


smoulder for three or four days, and from it they obtain a 


light for their fires wherever they may land.’ 


The Poly- 


nesians made fire by the friction of wood, rubbing a score in 
a board with a sharp-pointed stick till the dust so produced 
kindled into sparks, which were caught in a tinder of dry 


leaves or grass. 


While they rubbed, they chanted a prayer 


or hymn till the fire appeared. But in wet weather the task 


of fire-making was laborious, 


so at such times the natives 


usually carried fire about with them in order to avoid 


the trouble of kindling it.‘ 
striking two lumps of iron 


The Fuegians make fire by 
pyrites together and letting 


the sparks fall on bird? down or on dry moss, which 


serves as tinder. 


But rather than be at the pains of doing 


this they carry fire with them everywhere, both by sea and 


land, taking great care to 


prevent its extinction The 


Caingua Indians of Paraguay make fire in the usual way by 
the fire-drill, but to save themselves trouble they keep fire 


fire- sticks is the special duty of 
the women. See W. Stanbridge, 
‘On the Aborigines of Victoria,” 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society 
of London, N.S., i. (1861) p. 291; 
J. F. Mann, ‘ Notes on the Aborigines 
of Australia,” Proceedings of the 
Geographical Society of Australasia, 
i. (1885) p. 29. 

1 Melville, quoted by H. Ling Roth, 
The Aborigines of Tasmania (London, 
1890), p. 97. It has sometimes been 
affirmed that the Tasmanians did not 
know how to kindle fire; but the 
evidence collected by Mr. Ling Roth 
(op. cù., pp. xii. sg., 96 sg.), proves 
that they were accustomed to light it 


both by the friction of wood and by 
striking flints together. 

2 Mr. Dove, quoted by James Bon- 
wick, Daily Life and Origin of the 
Tasmanians, p. 20. 

3 Wilfred Powell, Wanderings in a 
Wild Country (London, 1883), p. 196. 

4 Captain J. Wilson, Missionary 
Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean 
(London, 1799), p. 357. 

5 J. G. Wood, Natural History of 
Man, ii. 522; J. G. Garson, *‘ On the 
Inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti. 
tute, xv. (1886), p. 145; Mission 
scientifique du Cap Horn, 1882-1883, 
vii, (Paris, 1891) p. 345. 
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constantly burning in their huts by means of great blocks of Fire 
wood.’ The Indians of Guiana also produce fire by twirling pean 
the point of one stick in the hole of another, but they the sake 
seldom need to resort to this laborious process, for they keep Sie 
fire burning in every house, and on long journeys they 
usually carry a large piece of smouldering timber in their 
canoes. Even in walking across the savannah an Indian 
will sometimes take a fire-brand with him? The Jaggas, a 
Bantu tribe in the Kilimanjaro district of East Africa, keep 

up fire day and night in their huts on account of their 
cattle. If it goes out, the women fetch glowing brands 
from a neighbour’s house; these they carry wrapped up in 
banana leaves. Thus they convey fire for great distances, 
sometimes the whole day long. Hence they seldom need 

to kindle fire, though the men can make it readily by means 

of the fire-drill.6 The tribes of British Central Africa also 
know how to produce fire in this fashion, but they do not 
often put their knowledge in practice. For there is sure to 

be a burning brand on one or other of the hearths of the 
village from which a fire can be lit; and when men go on 

a journey they take smouldering sticks with them and nurse 
the glowing wood rather than be at the trouble of making 
fire by friction.* In the huts of the Ibos on the lower Niger 
burning embers are always kept and never allowed to go 
out And this is the regular practice among all the tribes 

of West Africa who have not yet obtained matches. If the 
fire in a house should go out, a woman will run to a neigh- 
bour’s hut and fetch a burning stick from the hearth. Hence 

in most of their villages fire has probably not needed to be 
made for years and years. Among domesticated tribes, like 
the Effiks or Agalwa, when the men are going out to the 
plantation they will enclose a burning stick in a hollow piece 

of a certain kind of wood, which has a lining of its pith left 

in it, and they will carry this “fire-box” with them.® 


1 J. B. Ambrosetti, “Los Indios 685g. (fetermann’s Mittheilungen: 


Caingua del alto Paraná (misiones),” 
Boletino del Instituto Geografico 
Argentino, xv. (1895) pp. 703 59. 

2 E. F. im Thum, Among the 
Indians of Guiana, pp. 257 sg. 

3 A. Widenmann, Die Kilimand- 
scharo-Bevilkerung (Gotha, 1899), pp. 


Erganzungsheft, No. 129). 

4 Sir Harry H. Johnston, British 
Central Africa (London, 1897), p. 438. 

5 A. F. Mockler- Ferryman, Up 
the Niger (London, 1892), p. 37. 

6 Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Travels 
in West Africa, pp. 599 sg. 
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Before the introduction of matches Greek peasants used 
to convey fire from place to place in a stalk of giant fennel. 
The stalks of the plant are about five feet long by three 
inches thick, and are encased in a hard bark. The core of 
the stalk consists of a white pith which, when it is dry, 
burns slowly like a wick without injury to the bark? Thus 
when Prometheus, according to the legend, stole the first fire 
from heaven and brought it down to earth hidden in a stalk 
of giant fennel,? he carried his fire just as every Greek 
peasant and mariner did on a journey. 

When a tribe ceased to be nomadic and had settled in 
more or less permanent villages, it would be a convenient 
custom to keep a fire perpetually burning in every house, 
Such a custom, as we have seen, has been observed by 


to keep up various peoples, and it appears to have prevailed universally 


a perpetual 


fire in the 
house of 
the head 
man. 


among all branches of the Aryans. Arnobius implies that 
it was formerly practised by the Romans, though in his own 
time the usage had fallen into abeyance.* But it would be 
obviously desirable that there should be some one place in 
the village where every housewife could be sure of obtaining 
fire without having to kindle it by friction, if her own should 
chance to go out. The most natural spot to look for it 
would be the hearth of the head man of the village, who 
would come in time to be regarded as responsible for its 
maintenance. This is what seems to have happened not 
only among the Herero of South Africa and the Latin 
peoples of Italy, but also among the ancestors of the 
Greeks ; for in ancient Greece the perpetual fire kept up in 
the Prytaneum, or town-hall, was at first apparently the fire 


1 P, de Tournefort, Relation d'un 
voyage du Levant (Amsterdam, 1718), 
i. 93 (Lettre vi.) ; Sibthorp, in R. Wal- 
pole’s Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey (London, 1817), pp. 
284 sqg.; W. G. Clark, Peloponnesus 
(London, 1858), p. 111; J. T. Bent, 
The Cyclades (London, 1885), p. 365. 
The giant fennel (Ferula communis, L.) 
is still known in Greece by its ancient 
name, hardly modified (nartheka 
instead of narthex), though W. G. 
Clark says the modern name is alami, 
Bent speaks of the plant as a reed, 


which is a mistake. The plant is 
described by Theophrastus (Astor. 
plant. vi. 2. 7 sq). 

2 Hesiod, Works and Days, 50-52; 
id., Theogony, 565-567; Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Bound, 107-111; Apollo- 
dorus, Bibliotheca, i. 7. 1; Hyginus, 
Fabulae, 1443 id., Astronomica, ii. 15. 

3 See my article, ‘“ The Prytaneum, 
the Temple of Vesta, the Vestals, 
Perpetual Fires,” Journal of Philology, 
xiv. (1885) pp. 169-171. 

4 Arnobius, Adversus nationes, ii 
67. 
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on the king’s hearth." From this simple origin may have 
sprung the custom which in various parts of the world 
associates the maintenance of a perpetual fire with chiefly or 
royal dignity. Thus it was a distinguishing mark of the 
chieftainship of one of the Samoan nobility, that his fire 
never went out. His attendants had a particular name, from 
their special business of keeping his fire ablaze all night long 
while he slept? Among the Gallas the maintenance of a 
perpetual fire, even when it serves no practical purpose, is a 
favourite mode of asserting high rank, and the chiefs often 
indulge in itf? The Chitomé, a grand pontiff in the kingdom 
of Congo, of whom we shall hear more hereafter, kept up in 
his hut, day and night, a sacred fire, of which he dispensed 
brands to such as came to ask for them and could pay for 
them. He is said to have done a good business in fire, for 
the infatuated people believed that it preserved them from 
many accidents.* In Uganda a perpetual sacred fire, sup- 
posed to have come down to earth with the first man Kintu, 
is maintained by a chief, who is put to death if he suffers it 
to be extinguished. From this sacred fire the king’s fire 
(gombolola) is lighted and kept constantly burning at the 
gate of the royal enclosure during the whole of his reign. 
By day it burns in a small hut, but at night it is brought 
out and set in a little hole in the ground, where it blazes 
brightly till daybreak, whatever the weather may be. When 
the king journeys the fire goes with him, and when he dies 
it is extinguished. The death of a king is indeed announced 
to the people by the words, “The fire has gone out.” A 
man who bears a special title is charged with the duty of 
maintaining the fire, and of looking after all the fuel and 
torches used in the royal enclosure. When the king dies 
the guardian of his fire is strangled near the hearth.’ 
Similarly in Dageou, a country to the west of Darfur, it is 
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1 See my article, “ The Prytaneum, 


1893), P. 145. 
the Temple of Vesta, the Vestals, Per- . 


J. B. Labat, Relation historique 


petual Fires,” Journal of Philology, xiv. 
(1885) pp. 145 $99. 

2G. Turner, Nineteen Years in 
Polynesia (London, 1861), p. 326. 

3 Ph, Paulitschke, LZthnographie 
Nordost-Afrikas, die materielle Cultur 
der Dandkil, Galla und Soméai (Berlin, 


VOL. H 


de l Ethiopie Occidentale, i. 256 sg. 

5 J. Roscoe, ‘* Further Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, xxxii. (1902) pp. 43, 51 sg. 
id., in a letter to me dated Mengo, 
Uganda, 3rd August 1904. 
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said that a custom prevailed of kindling a fire on the in- 
auguration of a king and keeping it alight till his death.’ 
Among the Mucelis of Angola, when the king of Amboin or 
Sanga dies, all fires in the kingdom are extinguished. After- 
wards the new king makes new fire by rubbing two sticks 
against each other.? Such a custom is probably nothing 
more than an extension of the practice of putting out a 
chief’s own fire at his death. Similarly, when a new Muata 
Jamwo, a great potentate in the interior of Angola, comes 
to the throne, one of his first duties is to make a new fire 
by the friction of wood, for the old fire may not be used.® 
Before the palace gate of the king of Siam there burns, or 
used to burn, a perpetual fire, which was said to have been 
lit from heaven with a fiery ball.* 

Among the Natchez Indians of the lower Mississippi a 
perpetual fire, supposed to have been brought down from 
the sun, was maintained in a square temple which stood 
beside the hut of the supreme chief of the nation. He bore 
the title of the Great Sun, and believed himself to be a 
descendant or brother of the luminary his namesake. Every 
morning when the sun rose he blew three whiffs of his pipe 
towards it,and raising his hands above his head, and turning 
from east to west, he marked out the course which the 
bright orb was to pursue in the sky. The sacred fire in the 
temple was fed with logs of walnut or oak, and the greatest 
care was taken to prevent its extinction; for such an event 
would have been thought to put the whole nation in jeopardy. 
Eight men were appointed to guard the fire, two of whom 
were bound to be always on watch; and the Great Sun 
himself looked to the maintenance of the fire with anxious 
attention. If any of the guardians of the fire failed to do 
his duty, the rule was that he should be put to death. 
When the great chief died his bones were deposited in the 
temple, along with the bones of many attendants who were 
strangled in order that their souls might wait upon him in 
the spirit land. On such an occasion the chiefs fire was 

1 W. G. Browne, Travels in Africa, 8 P, Pogge, Im Reiche des Muata 
Zapi, and Syria (London, 1799) Jamwo (Berlin, 1880), p. 234. 
p. 306. 
2 


J. J. Monteiro, Angola and the 4 A. Bastian, Die Völker des östlichen 
River Congo (London, 1875), ii. 167. Asien, iii. 515 sg. 
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extinguished, and this was the signal for putting out all the 
other fires in the country. Every village had also its own 
temple in which a perpetual fire was maintained under the 
guardianship of a subordinate chief. These lesser chiefs 
also bore the title of Suns, but acknowledged the supremacy 
of the head chief, the Great Sun. All of these Suns were sup- 
posed to be descended from a man and woman who had come 
down from the luminary from which they took their names, 
There were female Suns as well as male Suns, but they might 
not marry among themselves; they had always to mate with a 
. woman or a man of lower rank. Their nobility was transmitted 
in the materna! line; that is, the children of a female Sun, both 
sons and daughters, were Suns, but the children of a male 
Sun were not. Hence a chief was never succeeded by his own 
son, but always by the son either of his sister or of his nearest 
female relation. The Natchez knew how to produce fire 
by means of the fire-drill ; but if the sacred fire in the temple 
went out, they relit it, not by the friction of wood, but by a 
brand brought from another temple or from a tree which had 
been ignited by lightning.’ In these customs of the Natchez 
we have clearly fire-worship and sun-worship of the same 
general type which meets us again at a higher state of evolution 
among the Incas of Peru. Both sets of customs probably sprang 
originally from the perpetual fire on the chiefs domestic hearth. 

When a perpetual fire has thus become a symbol of Firecarried 
royalty, it is natural that it should be carried before the ee 
king or chief on the march. Among the Indians of the kings asa 
Mississippi a lighted torch used to be borne in front of 4 ee 
chief, and no commoner would dare to walk between a chief 


1 Du Pratz, History of Louisiana 
(London, 1774), pp. 330-334, 346 sg., 
351-358; Charlevoix, Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France, vi. 1725¢q.; Lafitau, 
Maeurs des sauvages Ameriquains, i. 
167 sq.; Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, 
Nouvelle Edition, vii. (Paris, 1781) 
pp. 7-16 (reprinted in Recueil de 
voyages au nord, ix. Amsterdam, 
1737, pp. 3-13); ‘Relation de la 
Louisianne,” Receuil de voyages au 
Nord, v. (Amsterdam, 1734) pp. 
23 sg.; Bossu, Nouveaux Voyages aux 
Indes Occidentales (Paris, 1768), i. 
42-44; Chateaubriand, Voyage en 


Amérique (Paris, 1870), pp. 227 599. 5 
H. R. Schoolcraft, Jndian Tribes, V. 
68. The accounts differ from each 
other in some details. Thus Du Pratz 
speaks as if there were only two fire- 
temples in the country, whereas the 
writer in the Lettres édifiantes says 
that there were eleven villages each 
with its fire-temple, and that formerly 
there had been sixty villages and 
temples. The account in the text is 
based mainly on the authority of Du 
Pratz, who lived among the Natchez 
on terms of intimacy for eight years, 
from the end of 1718 to 1726. 
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and his torch-bearer. A sacred fire, supposed to have 
descended from heaven, was carried in a brazier before the 
Persian kings and the custom was adopted as a badge of 
imperial dignity by later Roman emperors.’ The practice 
appears to have been especially observed in time of war. 
Amongst the Ovambo of South Africa the chief appoints a 
general to lead the army to battle, and next to the general the 
greatest officer is he who carries a fire-brand at the head of 
the warriors. If the fire goes out on the march, it is an evil 
omen and the army beats a retreat.‘ When the king of 
Monomotapa, or Benomotapa, was at war, a sacred fire was 
kept burning perpetually in a hut near his tent.’ In old 
days it is said that the king of Mombasa in East Africa 
could put an army of eighty thousand men in the field. On 
the march his guards were preceded by men carrying fire.® 
High above the tent of Alexander the Great hung a fiery 
cresset on a pole, and “the flame of it was seen by night, 
and the smoke by day.”” When a Spartan king was about 
to lead an army abroad he first sacrificed at home to Zeus 
the Leader. Then a man called the fire-bearer took fire 
from the altar and marched with it at the head of the troops 
to the frontier. There the king again sacrificed to Zeus 
and Athena, and if the omens were favourable, he crossed 
the border, preceded by the fire from the sacrifices, which 
thenceforth led the way and might not be quenched. To 
perform such sacrifices the king always rose very early in 
the morning, while it was still dark, in order to get the ear 
of the god before the enemy could forestall him? 

A custom of maintaining a fire during a king’s reign and 
extinguishing it at his death, even if it did not originate in a 


1 Hennepin, Nouvelle Decouverte 
Cun très grand pays situé dans 
? Amerigue (Utrecht, 1697), p. 306. 

3 Xenophon, Cyropaedia, viii. 3. 
12; Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6. 
343 Quintus Curtius, iii, 3. 7. 

3 Dio Cassius, Ixxi, 35. 5 ; Herodian, 
i 8. 4, i 16. 4, ii. 3. 2, ii, 8. 6, vii. 
I. 9, vii. 6. 2, 

4 H. Schinz, 
Afrika, p. 320, 

6 O. Dapper, Description de P Afrique 
(Amsterdam, 1686), p. 392. 


Deutsch - Südwest- 


6 O. Dapper, op. cit. p. 400. 

T Quintus Curtius, v. 2. 7. Curtius 
represents this as a signal adopted by 
Alexander, because the sound of the 
bugle was lost in the trampling and 
hum of the great multitude. But this 
may be merely the historian’s interpreta- 
tion of an old custom. 

8 Xenophon, Respublica Lacedae- 
moniorum, xiii. 2 sg.; Nicolaus Damas- 
cenus, quoted by Stobaeus, Florilegium, 
xliv. 41 (vol. ii, p. 188 ed. Meineke) ; 
Hesychius, s.v. mupropópos. 
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superstition, would naturally lend itself to a superstitious The 
interpretation. The distinction between the sign and the E 
cause of an event is not readily grasped by a dull mind ; a perpetual 
hence the extinction of the king’s fire, from being merely a ae 
signal of his death, might come in time to be regarded as a reign and 
cause of it. In other words, a vital connexion might be TC hae 
supposed to exist between the king and the fire, so that if his death, 
the fire were put out the king would die. That a sympa- pa er 
thetic bond of some sort united the king’s life with the fire ‘hat T 
on his hearth was apparently believed by the ancient up with 
Scythians. For their most solemn oath was by the king’s * fire. 
hearth, and if any man who had taken this oath forswore 
himself, they believed that the king would fall ill’ The 
story of Meleager,” whose life was said to be bound up with 
_a brand plucked from the fire on the hearth, belongs to the 
same class of ideas, which will be examined at large in a 
later part of this work. Wherever a superstition of this sort 
gathered round the king’s hearth, it is obvious that he would 
be moved to watch over the fire with redoubled vigilance. 
On a certain day the Vestal Virgins at Rome used to go to 
the King of the Sacred Rites, the successor of the old 
Roman kings, and say to him, “ Watchest thou, O King? 
Watch.”* The ceremony may have been a reminiscence or 
survival of a time when the king’s life as well as the general 
safety was supposed to hang on the maintenance of the fire, 
to the guardianship of which he would thus be impelled by the 
motive of self-preservation as well as of public duty. When 
natives of the Kei Islands in the East Indies are away on a 
long voyage, a sacred fire is kept up the whole time of their 
absence by their friends at home. Three or four young girls 
are appointed to feed it and watch over it day and night with 
a jealous care lest it should go out; its extinction would be 
deemed a most evil omen, for the fire is the symbol of the life 
of the absent ones.* This belief and this practice may help 
us to understand the corresponding beliefs and practices 
concerned with the maintenance of a perpetual fire at Rome. 

1 Herodotus, iv. 68. Fab. 171 and 174. 

3 Aeschylus, Choéph, 604 599.3 3 Servius, on Virgil, Aen. x. 228. 
Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i, 8. 2 59.5 4 Le P. H. Geurtjens, ‘Le Céré- 


Diodorus Siculus, i iv. 34. 6 sg. ; Ovid, monial des Voyages aux Iles Keij,” 
Metasnorph. viii. 445 sgg. ; Hyginus, Anthropos, v. (1910) pp. 337 $9- 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE SUCCESSION TO THE KINGDOM IN ANCIENT LATIUM 


The Vestal THUS it appears that a variety of considerations com- 
i and bined to uphold, if not to originate, the custom of maintaining 
great : ‘ 
priesthoods a perpetual fire. The sanctity of the wood which fed it, 
sppe to the belief in the generative virtue of the process by which it 
institutions was kindled, the supposed efficacy of fire in repelling the 
ae cei powers of evil, the association of the hearth with the spirits 
Latin race. of the dead and with the majesty or even the life of the king 
all worked together to invest the simple old custom with a 
halo of mystery and romance. If this was so at Rome we 
may assume that matters were not very different in the other 
Latin towns which kept up a Vestal fire. These too had 
their kings of the Sacred Rites, their flamens, and their 
pontiffs, as well as their Vestal Virgins.’ All the great 
priesthoods of Rome appear, in fact, to have had their 
doubles in the other ancient cities of Latium; all were 
probably primitive institutions common to the whole Latin 
race. 


Priestly or Accordingly, whatever is true or probable of the Roman 
divine |; Priesthoods, about which we know most, may reasonably be 
of the regarded as true or probable of the corresponding priest- 


age hoods elsewhere in Latium, about which for the most part 


cluding the we know nothing more than the names. Now in regard to 
mainten- 


ance of the the Roman king, whose priestly functions were inherited by 
Vestal fire. his successor the king of the Sacred Rites, the foregoing 
discussion has led us to the following conclusions. He 
1y. Marquardt, Römische Staatsver- 1173. As to Vesta and the Vestals, 
waltung, iii.? 237, 321; C. Julian, in see above, vol. i. pp. 13 sg. 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
antiquités grecques et romaines, ii. 2 C. Julian, Ae, 
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represented and indeed personated Jupiter, the great god 

of the oak, the sky, and the thunder, and in that character 

made rain, thunder, and lightning for the good of his sub- 

jects, like many more kings of the weather in other parts of 

the world. Further, he not only mimicked the oak-god by 
wearing an oak wreath and other insignia of divinity, but he 

was married to an oak-nymph Egeria, who appears to have 

been merely a local form of Diana in her character of a 
goddess of woods, of waters, and of childbirth. Moreover, he 

was descended from the oak, since he was born of a virgin 

who conceived by contact with a fire of sacred oak-wood. 

Hence he had to guard the ancestral fire and keep it con- 
stantly burning, inasmuch as on its maintenance depended 

the continuance of the royal family. Only on certain stated But the fire 
occasions was it lawful and even necessary to extinguish the ate 
old fire in order to revive it in a purer and more vigorous Sees 
form by the friction of the sacred wood. This was done $3 ene 
once a year on the first of March,’ and we may conjecture on certain 
that it was also done by the new king. on his accession to S S ae 
power; for, as we have seen, it has been customary in E 
various places to extinguish the king’s fire at his death.? ° 7 
Among the ancient Persians the perpetual sacred fire was 

put out on the death of a king and remained unlit until 

after his funeral It is a common practice to extinguish 

the fire in any house where a death has taken place,‘ 


1 See above, p. 186 note I. 

2 Above, pp. 261-263. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, xvii. 114. 

t Thus in some African tribes the 
household fire is put out after a death, 
and afterwards relit by the friction of 
sticks (Sir H. H. Johnston, British 
Central Africa, p. 439; L. Concradt, 
“ Die Ngumbu in Siidkamerun,” 
Globus, \xxxi. (1902) p. 352). In 
Laos the fire on the hearth is extin- 
guished after a death and the ashes are 
scattered; afterwards a new fire is 
obtained from a neighbour (Tournier, 
Notice sur le Laos français, p. 68). 
A custom of the same sort is observed 
in Burma, but there the new fire must 
be bought (C. J. F. S. Forbes, British 
Burma, p. 94). Among the Miris of 
Assam the new fire is made by the 
widow or widower (W. H. Furness, 


in Journal of the Anthrop. Institute, 
xxxii. (1902) p. 462). In Armenia 
it is made by flint and steel (M. 
Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube, 
p. 71). In Argos fire was extin- 
guished after a death, and fresh fire 
obtained from a neighbour (Plutarch, 
Quaest. Graec. 24). In the High- 
lands of Scotland all fires were put out 
in a house where there was a corpse 
(Pennant’s ‘Tour in Scotland,” in Pin- 
kerton’s Voyages and Travels, iii. 49). 
Amongst the Bogos of East Africa no 
fire may be lit in a house after a death 
until the body has been carried out 
(W. Munzinger, Sitten und Recht der 
Bogos, p. 67). In the Pelew Islands, 
when a death has taken place, fire is 
transferred from the house to a shed 
erected beside it (J. S. Kubary, ‘‘ Die 
Todtenbestattung auf den Pelau- 
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apparently from a fear that the ghost may scorch or singe 
himself at it, like a moth at the flame of a candle; and the 
custom of putting out the king’s fire at his decease may in 
its origin have been nothing more than this. But when the 
fire on the king’s hearth came to be viewed as bound up in 
a mysterious fashion with his life, it would naturally be 
extinguished at his death, not to spare his fluttering ghost 
the risk and pain of falling into it, but because, as a sort of 
life-token or external soul, it too must die at his death and 
be born again from the holy tree. At all events, it seems 
probabie that whenever and from whatever cause it became 
necessary to rekindle the royal and sacred fire by the friction 
of wood, the operation was performed jointly by the king 
and the Vestals, one or more of whom may have been his 
daughters or the daughters of his predecessor. Regarded 
as impersonations of Mother Vesta herself, these priestesses 
would be the chosen vessels, not only to bring to birth the 
seed of fire in working the fire-drill, but also to receive the 
seed of the fire-god in their chaste wombs, and so to become 
the mothers of fire-begotten kings. 


What is All these conclusions, which we have reached mainly by 
sa a consideration of the Roman evidence, may with great 
knea a probability be applied to the other Latin communities, 
ve of the They too probably had of old their divine or priestly kings, 


Latin kings who transmitted their religious functions, without their civil 
in general. š 7 : 
powers, to their successors the kings of the Sacred Rites. 


What was But we have still to ask, What was the rule of succession 
theruleof to the kingdom among the old Latin tribes? We possess 
to the two lists of Latin kings both professedly complete. One is 
ep? the list of the kings of Alba, the other is the list of the 


” 


Inseln,” Original - Mittheilungen aus 
der Ethnologischen Abtheilung der 
Koniglichen Museen su Berlin, i. 7). 
In the Marquesas Islands fires were 
extinguished after a death (Vincendon- 
Dumoulin et Desgraz, Jes Marguises, 
p. 251). Among the Indians of Peru 


India (Mandelsloe, in J. Harriss 
Voyages and Travels, i, (London, 
1744) p. 770) In the East Indian 
island of Wetter no fire may burn in 
a house for three days after a death, 
and according to Bastian the reason is 
the one given in the text, to wit, a fear 


and the Moors of Algiers no fire might 
be lighted for several days in a house 
where a death had occurred (Cieza 
de Leon, Travels, Markham’s transla- 
tion, p. 366; Dapper, Description de 
Afrique, p. 176). The same custom 
in reported of the Mohammedans of 


that the ghost might fall into it and 
hurt himself (A. Bastian, Jdonesien, 
ii. 60). For more evidence, see my 
article ‘Oni certain Burial Customs,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xv. (1886) p. go. 
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kings of Rome. If we accept as authentic the list of the The list of 
Alban kings, we can only conclude that the kingdom was te 
hereditary in the male line, the son regularly succeeding his seems to 
father on the throne.’ But this list, if it is not, as Niebuhr re 
held, a late and clumsy fabrication, has somewhat the appear- ship was 
ance of an elastic cord which ancient historians stretched in ale ee 
order to link Aeneas to Romulus.? Yet it would be rash line. 
to set these names wholly aside as a chronological stop- 
gap deliberately foisted in by later annalists. In early 
monarchies, before the invention of writing, tradition is 
remarkably retentive of the names of kings. The Baganda 
of Central Africa, for example, remember the names of more 
than thirty of their kings in an unbroken chain of twenty- 
two generations. Even the occurrence of foreign names 
among the Alban kings is not of itself sufficient to con- 
demn the list as a forgery; for, as I shall shew presently, 
this feature is explicable by a rule of descent which appears 
to have prevailed in many ancient monarchies, including that 
of Rome. Perhaps the most we can say for the history of 
the Alban kings is that their names may well be genuine, 
and that some general features of the monarchy, together 
with a few events which happened to strike the popular 
imagination, may have survived in the memory of the 
people till they found their way into written history. But 
no dependence can be placed either on the alleged years of 
their reigns, or on the hereditary principle which is assumed 
to have connected each king with his predecessor. 

When we come to the list of the Roman kings we are 


on much firmer, though still slippery ground. According 


1 For the list of the Alban kings 
see Livy, i. 3. 5-11; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
` 39-56; id., Metam. xiv. 609 sqq.; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiquit. 
Rom. i. 70 sg.; Eusebius, Chronic. 
bk. i. vol. i. coll. 273, 275, 285, 287, 
289, 291, ed. A. Schoene; Diodorus 
Siculus, vii. 3% ed. L. Dindorf; Sextus 
Aurelius Victor, Origo gentis Romanae, 
17-19 ; Zonaras, Annales, vii. 1. 


2 See B. G. Niebuhr, History of 
Rome, i. 205-207; A. Schwegler, 
Römische Geschichte, i. 339, 342-345- 
However, Niebuhr admits that some 


of the names may have been taken 
from older legends. 

$ H. M. Stanley, Through the Dark 
Continent (London, 1878), i. 380; 
C. T. Wilson and R. W. Felkin, Uganda 
and the Egyptian Soudan (London, 
1882), i. 197; Fr. Stuhlman, Mit 
Emin Pascha ins Hers von Afrika 
(Berlin, 1894), pp. 192 sg. 5 J. Roscoe, 
“ Farther Notes on the Manners and 
Customs of the Baganda,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xxxii. 
(1902) p. 25, with plates i. and ii.; 
Sir Harry Johnston, The Uganda Pro- 
tectorate, ii. 681 sg. 


On the 


other hand 
none of the 


Roman 
sings was 
imme- 
diately 
succeed: 
by his son, 


were suc- 
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to tradition there were in all eight kings of Rome, and 
with regard to the five last of them, at all events, we can 
hardly doubt that they actually sat on the throne, and that 
the traditional history of their reigns is, in its main outlines, 


correct.” 


Now it is very remarkable that though the first 


king of Rome, Romulus, is said to have been descended 
but three from the royal house of Alba, in which the kingship is 


ceeded by represented as hereditary in the male line, not one of the 
Roman kings was immediately succeeded by his son on the 


their sons- 
in-law, 
who were 


throne. 


Yet several left sons or grandsons behind them.’ 


foreigners. On the other hand, one of them was descended from a 
former king through his mother, not through his father,* and 
three of the kings, namely Tatius, the elder Tarquin, and 
Servius Tullius, were succeeded by their sons-in-law,> who 


were all either foreigners or of foreign descent.® 


1 Romulus and Tatius reigned for 
a time together; after Romulus the 
kings were, in order of succession, 
Numa Pompilius, Tullus Hostilius, 
Ancus Marcius, the elder Tarquin, 
Servius Tullius, and Tarquin the 
Proud. 

2 See A. Schwegler, Römische Ge- 
schichte, i. 579 sq. 

3 According to one account, Romulus 
had a son and a daughter (Plutarch, 
Romulus, 14). Some held that Numa 
had four sons (Plutarch, Numa, 21). 
Ancus Marcius left two sons (Livy, 
i. 35. I, i 403; Dionysius Halicar- 
nasensis, Ant. Rom. iii. 72 sg., iv. 
34. 3). Tarquin the Elder left two 
sons or grandsons (Livy, i. 46; 
Dionysius Halic., Ant. Rom. iv. 6 sg. 
iv. 28). 

4 Pompilia, the mother of Ancus 
Marcius, was a daughter of Numa. 
See Cicero, De re publica, ii. 18. 33; 
Livy, i, 32. 153 Dionysius Halicar- 
nasensis, Ant. Kom. ii. 76. 5, iii. 
35. 3, iii. 36. 2; Plutarch, Numa, 21. 

5 Numa married Tatia, the daughter 
of Tatius (Plutarch, Numa, 3 and 21); 
Servius Tullius married the daughter 
of the elder Tarquin (Livy, i. 39. 4); 
and Tarquin the Proud married Tullia 
the daughter of Servius Tullius (Livy, 
i, 42. I, i. 46. 5). 

6 Numa was a Sabine from Cures 
(Livy, i. 18; Plutarch, Numa, 3; 


This 


Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Ant, Rom. 
ii. 58); Servius Tullius, according to 
the common account, was the son of 
Ocrisia, a slave woman of Corniculum 
(Livy, i. 39. 5; Dionysius Halicar- 
nasensis, Ant, Rom. iv. 1), but ac- 
cording to another account he was an 
Etruscan (see above, p. 196 note) ; and 
Tarquin the Proud was a son of the 
elder Tarquin, who was an Etruscan 
from Tarquinii (Livy, i. 34; Cicero, 
De re publica, ii. 19 sg., §§ 34 59.). 
The foreign birth of their kings natur- 
ally struck the Romans themselves. 
See the speech put by Livy (i. 35. 3), 
in the mouth of the elder Tarquin: 
“Se non rem novam petere, quippe qui 
non primus, quod quisquam indignari 
mirarive posset, sed tertius Romae 
peregrinus regnum adfectet ; et Tatium 
non ex peregrino solum sed etiam ex 
hoste regem factum, et Numam ignarum 
urbis non petentem in regnum ultro 
accitum : se, ex quo sui potens fuerit, 
Romam cum conjuge ac fortunis omni- 
bus commigrasse.” And see a passage 
in a speech actually spoken by the 
Emperor Claudius: ‘“ Quondam reges 
hanc tenuere urbem, nec tamen do- 
mesticis successoribus eam tradere con- 
figit. Supervenere alieni et quidem 
externi, ut Numa Romulo successerit 
ex Sabinis veniens, vicinus quidem 
sed tunc exiernus,” etc. The speech 
is engraved on bronze tablets found at 
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suggests that the right to the kingship was transmitted This sug- 
in the female line, and was actually exercised by foreigners wenn 
who married the royal princesses. To put it in technical ship was 
language, the succession to the kingship at Rome and piei in 
probably in Latium generally would seem to have been the female 
determined by certain rules which have moulded early society ai = 
in many parts of the world, namely exogamy, deena marriage, by . 
and female kinship or mother-kin. Exogamy is the rule RNa 
which obliges a man to marry a woman of a different clan ™=Tied 
from his own ; deena marriage is the rule that he must leave perk 
the home of his birth and live with his wife’s people ;! and 

female kinship or mother-kin is the system of tracing relation- 

ship and transmitting the family name through women instead 

of through men? If these principles regulated descent of the 
kingship among the ancient Latins, the state of things in 

this respect would be somewhat as follows. The political 

and religious centre of each community would be the 
perpetual fire on the king’s hearth tended by Vestal Virgins 

of the royal clan. The king would be a man of another 

clan, perhaps of another town or even of another race, who 

had married a daughter of his predecessor and received the 
kingdom with her. The children whom he had by her 
would inherit their mother’s name, not his; the daughters 

would remain at home; the sons, when they grew up, would 

go away into the world, marry, and settle in their wives’ 
country, whether as kings or commoners. Of the daughters 

who stayed at home, some or all would be dedicated as 
Vestal Virgins for a longer or shorter time to the service of 

the fire on the hearth, and one of them would in time 


become the consort of her father’s successor. 


Lyons. See Tacitus, ed, Baiter and 
Orelli, i? p. 342. 

1 «In Ceylon, where the higher 
and lower polyandry co-exist, marriage 
is of two sorts—Deega or Beena— 
according as the wife goes to live in 
the house and village of her husbands, 
or as the husband or husbands come to 
live with her in or near the house of 
her birth” (J. F. McLennan, Studies 
in Ancient History (London, 1886), 
p. Tot). 

å The system of mother-kin, that is, of 


tracing descent through females instead 
of through males, is often called the 
matriarchate. But this term is inap- 
propriate and misleading, as it implies 
that under the system in question the 
women govern the men. Even when 
the so-called matriarchate regulates the 
descent of the kingdom, this does not 
mean that the women of the royal 
family reign; it only means that they 
are the channel through which the 
kingship is transmitted to their hus- 
bands or sons, 


This hypo- 
thesis ex- 
plainssome 
obscure 
features 

in the 
traditional 
history of 
the Latin 
kings, such 
as the 
stories 

of their 
miraculous 
birth. 


The Latin 
kings 
perhaps 
begotten 
at a Satur- 
nalia. 


The 
Roman 
festival of 
Mid- 
summer 
was a kind 
of Satur- 
nalia, 

and was 
specially 
associated 
with the 
fire-born 
King 
Servius 
Tullius. 
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This hypothesis has the advantage of explaining in a 
simple and natural way some obscure features in the 
traditional history of the Latin kingship. Thus the legends 
which tell how Latin kings were born of virgin mothers and 
divine fathers become at least more intelligible. For, 
stripped of their fabulous element, tales of this sort mean 
no more than that a woman has been gotten with child by 
a man unknown; and this uncertainty as to fatherhood is 
more easily compatible with a system of kinship which 
ignores paternity than with one which makes it all- 
important. If at the birth of the Latin kings their fathers 
were really unknown,’ the fact points either to a general 
looseness of life in the royal family or to, a special relaxa- 
tion of moral rules on certain occasions, when men and 
women reverted for a season to the licence of an earlier age. 
Such Saturnalias are not uncommon at some stages of social 
evolution. In our own country traces of them long survived 
in the practices of May Day and Whitsuntide, if not of 
Christmas. Children born of the more or less promiscuous 
intercourse which characterises festivals of this kind would 
naturally be fathered on the god to whom the particular 
festival was dedicated. 

In this connexion it may not be without significance 
that a festival of jollity and drunkenness was celebrated by 
the plebeians and slaves at Rome on Midsummer Day, 
and that the festival was specially associated with the fire- 
born King Servius Tullius, being held in honour of Fortuna, 
the goddess who loved Servius as Egeria loved Numa. 
The popular merrymakings at this season included foot- 
races and boat-races; the Tiber was gay with flower- 
wreathed boats, in which young folk sat quaffing wine? 
The festival appears to have been a sort of Midsummer 
Saturnalia answering to the real Saturnalia which fell at 
Midwinter. In modern Europe, as we shall learn later on, 
the great Midsummer festival has been above all a festival 


1 Ancient writers repeatedly speak 


of the uncertainty as to the fathers of 
the Roman kings. See Livy, i. 4. 2; 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Ant. Rom. 
ü. 2, 33 Cicero, De re publica, ii. 18. 
333 Seneca, Æist. cviii, 30; Aelian, 


Var, Hist, xiv. 36. 


2 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 773-784; Varro, 
De lingua Latina, vi. 17. Compare 
L. Preller, Römische Mythologie? iù 
180 sg. 
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of lovers and of fire; one of its principal features is the 
pairing of sweethearts, who leap over the bonfires hand in 
hand or throw flowers across the flames to each other. 
And many omens of love and marriage are drawn from the 
flowers which bloom at this mystic season.) It is the time 
of the roses and of love. Yet the innocence and beauty of 
such festivals in modern times ought not to blind us to the 
likelihood that in earlier days they were marked by coarser 
features, which were probably of the essence of the rites. 
Indeed, among the rude Esthonian peasantry these features 
seem to have lingered down to our own generation, if not to 
the present day. One other feature in the Roman cele- 
bration of Midsummer deserves to be specially noticed. 
The custom of rowing in flower-decked boats on the river 
on this day proves that it was to some extent a water 
festival ; and, as we shall learn later on, water has always, 
down to modern times, played a conspicuous part in the 
rites of Midsummer Day, which explains why the Church, 
in throwing its cloak over the old heathen festival, chose to 
dedicate it to St. John the Baptist.’ 
The hypothesis that the Latin kings may have been But the 

begotten at an annual festival of love is necessarily a mere Y2certainty 


as to the 

conjecture, though the traditional birth of Numa on the paternity 

festival of the Parilia, when shepherds leaped across the oe 

spring bonfires as lovers leap across the Midsummer fires, eee may 
only mean 

may perhaps be thought to lend it a faint colour of probability. that in 

But it is quite possible that the uncertainty as to their oe 

fathers may not have arisen till long after the death of the of their 

kings, when their figures began to melt away into the ‘hers 

cloudland of fable, assuming fantastic shapes and gorgeous gotten. 

colouring as they passed from earth to heaven. If they 

were alien immigrants, strangers and pilgrims in the land 

they ruled over, it would be natural enough that the people 

should forget their lineage, and forgetting it should provide 

them with another, which made up in lustre what it lacked 

in truth. The final apotheosis, which represented the kings 


as not merely sprung from gods but as themselves deities 


1 See The Golden Bough, Second Edition, pp. 203 sgg.; The Golden 
Edition, iii. 266 sgg., 328 sgg. Bough, Second Edition, iii. 318 sg. 
3 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 3 Plutarch, Numa, 3. 
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incarnate, would be much facilitated if in their lifetime, as 
we have seen reason to think, they had actually laid claim 
to divinity. l 

If among the Latins the women of royal blood always 
stayed at home and received as their consorts men of another 
stock, and often of another country, who reigned as kings 
in virtue of their marriage with a native princess, we can 
understand not only why foreigners wore the crown at Rome, 
but also why foreign names occur in the list of the Alban 
kings. In a state of society where nobility is reckoned only 
through women—in other words, where descent through the 
mother is everything, and descent through the father is 
nothing—no objection will be felt to uniting girls of the 
highest rank to men of humble birth, even to aliens or slaves, 
provided that in themselves the men appear to be suitable 
mates. What really matters is that the royal stock, on 
which the prosperity and even the existence of the people is 
supposed to depend, should be perpetuated in a vigorous 
and efficient form, and for this purpose it is necessary that 
the women of the royal family should bear children to 
men who are physically and mentally fit, according to the 
standard of early society, to discharge the important duty of 
procreation. Thus the personal qualities of the kings at 
this stage of social evolution are deemed of vital importance. 
If they, like their consorts, are of royal and divine descent, 
so much the better ; but it is not essential that they should 
be so. 

The hypothesis which we have been led to frame of the 
rule of succession to the Latin kingship will be confirmed 
by analogy if we can shew that elsewhere, under a 
system of female kinship, the paternity of the kings is a 
matter of indifference—nay, that men who are born slaves 
may, like Servius Tullius, marry royal princesses and be 
raised to the throne. Now this is true of the Tshi-speak- 
ing peoples of the Gold Coast in West Africa. Thus 
in Ashantee, where the kingdom descends in the female 
line to the king’s brothers and afterwards to the sons of his 
sister in preference to his own sons, the sisters of the reign- 
ing monarch are free to marry or intrigue with whom they 
please, provided only that their husband or lover be a very 
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strong and handsome man, in order that the kings whom 
he begets may be men of finer presence than their subjects, 
It matters not how low may be the rank and position 
of the king’s father. If the king’s sisters, however, have no 
sons, the throne will pass to the king’s own son, and failing a 
son, to the chief vassal or the chief slave. But in the Fantee 
country the principal slave succeeds to the exclusion of the 
son. So little regard is paid by these people to the lineage, 
especially the paternal lineage, of their kings! Yet Ashantee 
has attained a barbaric civilisation as high perhaps as that 
of any negro state, and probably not at all inferior to that 
of the petty Latin kingdoms at the dawn of history. 

A trace of a similar state of things appears to survive in Traces of 
Uganda, another great African monarchy. For there the 257a 
queen dowager and the queen sister are, or were, allowed things in 
to have as many husbands as they choose, without going rap 
through any marriage ceremony. “Of these two women it 
is commonly said all Uganda is their husband ; they appear 
to be fond of change, only living with a man for a few days 
and then inviting some one else to take his place.” We are 
reminded of the legends of the lustful queen Semiramis, and 
the likeness may be more than superficial. Yet these women 
are not allowed, under pain of death, to bear children ; hence 
they practise abortion.? Both the licence and the prohibition 
may be explained if we suppose that formerly the kingdom 
descended, as it still does in Ashantee, first to the king’s 
brothers and next to the sons of his sisters. For in that case 
the next heirs to the throne would be the sons of the king’s 
mother and of his sisters, and these women might accord- 
ingly be allowed, as the king’s sisters still are allowed in 
Ashantee, to mate with any handsome men who took their 
fancy, in order that their offspring might be of regal port. 

But when the line of descent was changed from the female 
to the male line, in other words, when the kings were 


1 T. E. Bowdich, Mission from Cape 
Coast Castle to Ashantee, New Edition 
(London, 1873), pp. 185, 204 sg.3 
A. B. Ellis, Zhe Tsht-speaking Peoples 
of the Gold Coast, pp. 287, 297 sg.; 
id., The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the 
Slave Coast, p. 187. 

2 J. Roscoe, “‘ Further Notes on the 


Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxii. (1902) pp. 36, 67. In Benin 
“the legitimate daughters of a king 
did not marry any one, but bestowed 
their favours as they pleased” (Mr. C. 
Punch, in H. Ling Roth’s Great Benin 
(Halifax, England, 1903), p. 37)- 
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succeeded by their sons instead of by their brothers or their 
sisters’ sons, then the king’s mother and his sisters would 
be forbidden to bear children lest the descent of the 
crown to the king’s own children should be endangered by 
the existence of rivals who, according to the old law of the 
kingdom, had a better right to the throne. We may sur- 
mise that the practice of putting the king’s brothers to 
death at the beginning of his reign, which survived till 
Uganda passed under English protection,’ was instituted at 
the same time as the prohibition of child-bearing laid on the 
king’s mother and sisters. The one custom got rid of exist- 
ing rivals ; the other prevented them from being born. That 
the kingship in Uganda was formerly transmitted in the 
female line is strongly indicated by the rule that the kings 
and the rest of the royal family take their totems from their 
mothers, whereas all the other people of the country get 
their totems from their fathers.” 
In Loango In Loango the blood royal is traced in the female line, 
TE hee and here also the princesses are free to choose and divorce 
royalis their husbands at pleasure, and to cohabit at the same time 
traced in 5 : 
the female With other men. These husbands are nearly always plebeians, 
a for princes and princesses, who are very numerous and form 
Pe ig a ruling caste in the country, may not marry each other. The 
ee a lot of a prince consort is not a happy one, for he is rather the 
they slave and prisoner than the mate of his imperious princess, 
please, and In marrying her he engages never more to look at a woman 
sortsare during the whole time he cohabits with his royal spouse. 
expend When he goes out he is preceded by guards who drive away 
all females from the road where he is to pass. If in spite of 
these precautions he should by ill-luck cast his eyes on a 
woman, the princess may have his head chopped off, and 
commonly exercises, or used to exercise, the right. This 
sort of libertinism, sustained by power, often carries the 
princesses to the greatest excesses, and nothing is so much 
1 C. T. Wilson and R. W. Felkin, Roscoe says: ‘ The royal family traces 
Uganda and the Egyptian Soudan its pedigree through the maternal clan, 
(London, 1882), i, 200; J. Roscoe, but the nation through the paternal 
“ Further Notes on the Manners and clan.” But he here refers to the de- 
Customs of the Baganda,” Journal of scent of the totem only. That the 
the Anthropological Institute, xxxii. throne descends from father to son is 


(1902) p. 67. proved by the genealogical tables which 
3 J. Roscoe, of. cit. pp. 27,62. Mr. he gives (Plates I, and II.), 
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dreaded as their anger. No wonder that commoners in 
general avoid the honour of a royal alliance. Only poor 
and embarrassed men seek it as a protection against their 
creditors and enemies. All the children of such a man by 
such a wife are princes and princesses, and any one of the 
princes may in time be chosen king; for in Loango the 
crown is not hereditary but elective.’ Thus it would seem 
that the father of the King of Loango is nearly always a 
plebeian, and often little better than a slave. 

Near the Chambezi river, which falls into Lake Ben- similar 

gweolo in Centra! Africa, there is a small state governed by P i 
a queen who belongs to the reigning family of Ubemba. queens in 
She bears the title of Mamfumer or Mother of Kings. ae 
“ The privileges attached to this dignity are numerous. The 
most singular is that the queens may choose for themselves 
their husband among the common people. The chosen 
man becomes prince-consort without sharing in the admin- 
istration of affairs. He is bound to leave everything to 
follow his royal and often but little accommodating spouse. 
To shew that in these households the rights are inverted 
and that a man may be changed into a woman, the queen 
takes the title of Monsieur and her husband that of 
Madame.”* 

At Athens, as at Rome, we find traces of succession Traces of 
to the throne by marriage with a royal princess; for two eee of 
of the most ancient kings of Athens, namely Cecrops and cious 
Amphictyon, are said to have married the daughters of ancient 
their predecessors? This tradition is confirmed by the Greece 
evidence, which I shall adduce presently, that at Athens 


male kinship was preceded by female kinship. 


slave and may be put to death by her. 
All the sisters of the King of Loango 
enjoy these arbitrary rights over their 


1 Proyart’s ‘‘ History of Loango,” 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
xvi. 570, 579 sg.; L. Degrandpré, 


Voyage à la côte occidentale d’ Afrique 
(Paris, 1801), pp. 110-114; A. Bastian, 
Die deutsche Expedition an der Loango 
Kuiste, i. 197 sqq. Time seems not 
to have mitigated the lot of these 
unhappy prince consorts. See R. E. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind (London, .1906), pp. 36 
sq., 134. Mr. Dennett says that the 
husband of a princess is virtually her 


VOL. II 


husbands, and the offspring of any of 
them may become king. 


2 Father Guillemé, ‘‘ Au: Ben- 
gouéolo,” Missions Catholiques, xxxiv. 
(1902) p. 16. The writer visited the 
state and had an interview with the 
queen, a woman of gigantic stature, 
wearing many amulets. 


$ Pausanias, i. 2. 6. 
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With this Further, if I am right in supposing that in ancient 
pate of Latium the royal families kept their daughters at home and 
the king- sent forth their sons to marry princesses and reign among 
ship males their wives’ people, it will follow that the male descendants 
different would reign in successive generations over different kingdoms. 


saa Now this seems to have happened both in ancient Greece 
cessive and in ancient Sweden; from which we may legitimately 
fon, infer that it was a custom practised by more than one 


branch of the Aryan stock in Europe. Take, for instance, 
the great house of Aeacus, the grandfather of Achilles and 
Migrations Ajax. Aeacus himself reigned in Aegina, but his descend- 
it maa ants, as has been justly observed, “from the beginning went 
antsof forth to other lands’? His son Telamon migrated to the 
Aeacus. island of Salamis, married the king’s daughter, and reigned 
over the country. Telamon’s son Teucer, in his turn, 
migrated to Cyprus, wedded the king’s daughter, and suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law on the throne® Again, Peleus, 
another son of Aeacus, quitted his native land and went 
away to Phthia in Thessaly, where he received the hand of 
the king’s daughter, and with her a third of the kingdom. 
Of Achilles, the son of Peleus, we are told that in his youth 
he was sent to the court of Lycomedes, King of Scyros, 
where he got one of the princesses with child.ë The tradi- 
tion seems to shew that Achilles followed the custom of his 
family in seeking his fortune in a foreign land. His son 
Neoptolemus, after him, went away to Epirus, where he 
settled and became the ancestor of the kings of the country.® 
Migrations Again, Tydeus was a son of Oeneus, the King of 
of the male Calydon in Aetolia, but he went to Argos and married the 
ane of  king’s daughter.” His son Diomede migrated to Daunia in 
and Pelops, Italy, where he helped the king in a war with his enemies, 
receiving as his reward the king’s daughter in marriage and 


1 Pausanias, ii. 29. 4. I have to 450. Compare Pausanias, ii, 29. 
thank Mr. H. M. Chadwick for point- 4. 
ing out the following Greek and 4 Apollodorus, iii. 13. 1. Accord- 
Swedish parallels to what I conceive ing to Diodorus Siculus (iv. 72. 6), 


to have been the Latin practice. the king of Phthia was childless, and 
2 Diodorus Siculus, iv. 72. 7. Ac- bequeathed his kingdom to Peleus. 

cording to Apollodorus (iii. 12. 7), § Apollodorus, iii. 13. 8; Hyginus, 

Cychreus, King of Salamis, died child- Fabulae, Q6. 

less, and bequeathed his kingdom to 6 Pausanias, i. II. I sg.; Justin, 

Telamon. xvii, 3. 


8 J. Tzetzes, Schol, on Lycophron, T Apollodorus, i. 8. 5. 
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part of the kingdom? As another example we may take 
the family of the Pelopidae, whose tragic fortunes the Greek 
poets never wearied of celebrating. Their ancestor was 
Tantalus, King of Sipylus in Asia Minor. But his son 
Pelops passed into Greece, won Hippodamia, the daughter 
of the King of Pisa, in the famous chariot-race, and suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law on the throne? His son Atreus 
did not remain in Pisa, but migrated to Mycenae, of which 
he became king ;* and in the next generation Menelaus, 
son of Atreus, went to Sparta, where he married Helen, the 
king’s daughter, and himself reigned over the country.‘ 
Further, it is very notable that, according to the old lyric 
poets, Agamemnon himself, the elder brother of Menelaus, 
reigned not at Mycenae but in Lacedaemon, the native land 
of his wife Clytaemnestra, and that he was buried at 
Amyclae, the ancient capital of the country.’ 

Various reasons are assigned by ancient Greek writers These 
for these migrations of the princes. A common one is that MSA 0" 
the king’s son had been banished for murder. This would stood in 
explain very well why he fled his own land, but it is no“ "™* 
reason at all why he should become king of another. We 
may suspect that such reasons are afterthoughts devised by 
writers who, accustomed to the rule that a son should 
succeed to his father’s property and kingdom, were hard put 
to it to account for so many traditions of kings’ sons who 
quitted the land of their birth to reign over a foreign 
kingdom. 

In Scandinavian tradition we meet with traces of similar Traces of 
customs. For we read of daughters’ husbands who received similar 


migrations 


a share of the kingdoms of their royal fathers-in-law, even neat 
when these fathers-in-law had sons of their own; in par- tradition. 


ticular, during the five generations which preceded Harold 
the Fair-haired, male members of the Ynglingar family, 
which is said to have come from Sweden, are reported in 


1 Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 3 Thucydides, i. 9 ; Strabo, viii. 6. 
373 Ovid, Metam. xiv. 459 Sg., 510 19, P. 377. 
Bop cea Vigil aoe ab 243 4 Apollodorus, iii. 10. 8. 
4 Diodorus, iv. 73 ; Hyginus, Vabu- 5 Schol. on Euripides, Orestes, 46 ; 
jae, 82-84; Servius, on Virgil, Georg. Pindar, Pyth. xi. 31 sg. 5 Pausanias, 
iii. 7. iii. 19. 6. 


A reminis- 
cence of 
the trans- 
mission of 
the king- 
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tales. 


Where 
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customs 
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the Heimskringla or Sagas of the Norwegian Kings to have 
obtained at least six provinces in Norway by marriage with 
the daughters of the local kings.’ 

Thus it would seem that among some Aryan peoples, 
at a certain stage of their social evolution, it has been 
customary to regard women and not men as the channels in 
which royal blood flows, and to bestow the kingdom in each 
successive generation on a man of another family, and often 
of another country, who marries one of the princesses and 
reigns over his wife’s people. A common type of popular 
tale, which relates how an adventurer, coming to a strange 
land, wins the hand of the king’s daughter and with her the 
half or the whole of the kingdom, may well be a reminiscence 


of a real custom.” 


Where usages and ideas of this sort prevail, it is obvious 
that the kingship is merely an appanage of marriage with a 


woman of the blood royal. 


The old Danish historian Saxo 


Grammaticus puts this view of the kingship very clearly in 


1 H. M. Chadwick, Tke Origin of 
the English Nation (Cambridge, 1907), 
pp- 332 sg. In treating of the succes- 
sion to the kingdom in Scandinavia, 
the late K. Maurer, one of the highest 
authorities on old Norse law, also re- 
marked that ‘‘ some ancient authorities 
(Quellenberichte) profess to know of a 
certain right of succession accorded to 
women, in virtue of which under cer- 
tain circumstances, though they could 
not themselves succeed to the king- 
dom, they nevertheless could convey 
it to their husbands.” And he cites a 
number of instances, how one king 
(Eysteinn Halfdanarson) succeeded his 
father-in-law (Eirikr Agnarsson) on 
the throne; how another (Gudrodr 
Halfdanarson) received with his wife 
Alfhildr a portion of her father’s king- 
dom; and so on. See K. Maurer, 
Vorlesungen über altnordische Rechts- 
geschichte, i. (Leipsic, 1907) pp. 233 sg. 

23 G. W. Dasent, Popular Tales from 
the Norse, pp. 131 sgg. ; S. Grundtvig, 
Dänische Volksmärchen, First Series 
(Leipsic, 1878), pp. 285 sgg. (Leo’s 
German translation); Cavallius und 
Stephens, Schivedische Volkssagen und 
Märchen, No. 4, pp. 62 sgg. (Ober- 
leitner’s German translation); Grimm, 


Household Tales, No. 60; Kuhn und 
Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Märchen 
und Gebräuche, pp. 340 sgg. ; J. W. 
Wolf, Deutsche Hausmärchen, pp. 372 
sqg.; Philo vom Walde, Schlesien in 
Sage und Brauch, pp. 81 sqq.3 I. V. 
Zingerle, Kinder- und Hausmärchen 
aus Tirol, No. 8, pp. 35 sgg. No. 35, 
pp. 178 sgg.; J. Haltrich, Deutsche 
Volksmarchen aus dem Sachsenlande in 
Stebenbiirgen,t No. 15, pp. 103 $99.53 
J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of 
the West Highlands, No. 4, vol. i. pp. 
77 sqq. ; A. Schleicher, Litauische 
Märchen, Sprichwörte, Rätsel und 
Lieder, pp. 57 sgg. 3 A. Leskien und 

Brugmann, Litauische Volkslieder 
und Märchen, No. 14, pp. 404 
sgq. ; Basile, Pentamerone, First day, 
seventh tale, vol. i. pp. 97 sgg. 
(Liebrecht’s German translation) ; E. 
Legrand, Contes populaires grecques, 
pp. 169 sgg.; J. G. von Hahn, 
Griechische und albanesische Märchen, 
No. 98, vol. ii. pp. 114 sg.; A. und 
A. Schott, Walachische Maehrchen, No. 
10, pp. 140 sgg.; W. Webster, Basque 
Legends, pp. 36-38; A. Schiefner, 
Awarische Texte (St. Petersburg, 1873), 
No. 2, pp. 21 sgg. ; J. Rivière, Contes 
populaires de la Kabylie, pp 195-197. 
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the mouth of Hermutrude, a legendary queen of Scotland, appanage 
and her statement is all the more significant because, as we e 
shall see presently, it refiects the actual practice of the Pictish a princess 
kings. “Indeed she was a queen,” says Hermutrude, “and 

but that her sex gainsaid it, might be deemed a king; nay 

(and this is yet truer), whomsoever she thought worthy of 

her bed was at once a king, and she yielded her kingdom 

with herself. Thus her sceptre and her hand went together.” ! 
Wherever a custom of this sort is observed, a man may clearly 
acquire the kingdom just as well by marrying the widow as 

the daughter of his predecessor. This is what Aegisthus 

did at Mycenae, and what Hamlet’s uncle Feng and Hamlet’s 
successor Wiglet did in Denmark; all three slew their pre- 
decessors, married their widows, and then sat peacefully on 

the throne.” The tame submission of the people to their 

rule would be intelligible, if they regarded the assassins, in 

spite of their crime, as the lawful occupants of the throne 

by reason of their marriage with the widowed queens. 
Similarly, Gyges murdered Candaules, King of Lydia, 
married his queen, and reigned over the country.* Nor was The 
this the only instance of such a succession in the history of i, 
Lydia. The wife of King Cadys conspired against his life apparently 
with her paramour Spermus, and though her husband Eee 
recovered from the dose of poison which she administered through 
to him, he died soon afterwards, and the adulterer married ba 
his leman and succeeded to the throne. These cases excite 

a suspicion that in the royal house of Lydia descent was 
traced in the female line, and the suspicion is strengthened 

by the legendary character of Omphale, the ancestress of 

the dynasty. For she is represented as a masculine but 
dissolute queen of the Semiramis type, who wore male 

attire and put all her favoured lovers to death, while on the 

other hand her consort Hercules was her purchased slave, 


1 Saxo Grammaticus, istoria Chadwick tells me that Hamlet stands 
Danica, bk. iv. p. 126 (Elton’s on the border-line between legend and 
translation). The passage occurs on history. Hence the main outlines of 


p. 158 of P. E. Miiller’s edition of 
Saxo, 

2 The story of Hamlet (Amleth) is 
told, in a striking form, by Saxo 
Grammaticus in the third and fourth 
books of his history, Mr. H. M. 


his story may be correct. 
8 Herodotus, i. 7-13. 


# Nicolaus Damascenus, vi. frag. 49, - 


in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
ed. C. Müller, iii. 380. 


The 
Lydian 
kingship 
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was treated with indignity, and went about dressed as 
a woman. This plainly implies that the queen was 


apparently a far more powerful and important personage than the 


transmitted 


through 
women, 


Marriage 
of Canute 
with the 
widow of 
his pre- 
decessor, 


king, as would naturally happen wherever it is the 
queen who confers royalty on her consort at marriage 
instead of receiving it from him. The story that she 
prostituted the daughters of the Lydians to their male slaves * 
is of a piece with the tradition that she herself married 
her slave Hercules, It may mean little more than that 
the Lydians were indifferent to paternity, and that the 
children of freewomen by slaves ranked as free. Such an 
indifference to fatherhood, coupled with the ancient accounts 
of the loose morals of the Lydian girls, who were accustomed 
to earn a dowry by prostitution, is a mark of the system 
of female kinship. Hence we may conjecture that 
Herodotus was wrong in saying that from Hercules to 
Candaules the crown of Lydia had descended for twenty- 
two generations from father to son. The old mode of 
transmitting the crown of Lydia through women probably 
did not end with Candaules. At least we are told that his 
murderer and successor Gyges, like Hercules, the mythical 
founder of the dynasty, gave himself and his kingdom into 
the hands of the woman he loved, and that when she died 
he collected all the slaves from the country round about and 
raised in her memory a mound so lofty that it could be 
seen from every part of the Lydian plain, and for centuries 
after was known as the Harlot’s Tomb. 

When Canute the Dane had been acknowledged King of 
England, he married Emma, the widow of his predecessor 
Ethelred, whose throne he had overturned and whose 
children he had driven into exile. The marriage has not 
unnaturally puzzled the historians, for Emma was much 


1 Athenaeus, xii. 11, pp. 515 F-516 
B; Apollodorus, ii. 6. 3; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 31; Joannes Lydus, De 
magistratibus, iii. 64; Lucian, Dialogi 
deorum, xiii. 2; Ovid, Heroides, ix. 
55 sgg.5 Statius, 7heb, x. 646-649. 

2 Athenaeus, Zc. 

3 Herodotus, i, 93; Clearchus, 
quoted by Athenaeus, xii. 11, p. 516 
AB. The Armenians also prostituted 
their daughters before marriage, dedi- 


cating them for a long time to the 
profligate worship of the goddess 
Anaitis (Strabo, xi. 14. 16, p. 532 
sq.) The custom was probably prac- 
tised as a charm to secure the fertility 
of the earth as well as of man and 
beast. See Adonis, Attis, 
Second Edition, pp. 32 sgg. 

* Herodotus, i. 7. 

5 Clearchus, quoted by Athenaeus, 


Osiris, 


-~ xiii. 31, p. §73 A B. 
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older than her second husband, she was then living in 
Normandy, and it is very doubtful whether Canute had 
ever seen her before she became his bride. All, however, 
becomes plain if, as the cases of Feng and Wiglet seem | 
to shew, it was an old Danish custom that marriage with 
a king’s widow carried the kingdom with it as a matter 
of right. In that case the young but prudent Canute 
married the mature widow merely out of policy in order to 
clinch, according to Danish notions, by a legal measure his 
claim to that crown which he had already won for himself 
by the sword.’ Among the Saxons and their near kinsmen 
the Varini it appears to have been a regular custom for the 
new king to marry his stepmother. Thus Hermegisclus, 
King of the Varini, on his deathbed enjoined his son Radigis 
to wed his stepmother in accordance with their ancestral 
practice, and his injunction was obeyed.? Edbald, King of 
Kent, married his stepmother after the death of his father 
Ethelbert ;* and as late as the ninth century Ethelbald, 
King of the West Saxons, wedded Judith, the widow of 
his father Ethelwulf Such marriages are intelligible 
if we suppose that old Saxon as well as old Danish law 
gave the kingdom to him who married the late king’s 
widow. 

To the view that the right to the Latin kingship was Traces of 
derived from women and not from men, it may be objected the system 


that the system of female kinship or mother-kin is unknown kinship 
among the Aryans, and that even if faint traces of it may pe 
be met with elsewhere, the last place in the world where we 
should look for it would be Rome, the stronghold of the 
patriarchal family. To meet this objection it is necessary 


to point to some facts which appear to be undoubted 


1 See E. A. Freeman, History of 
the Norman Conquest of England, i.3 
410-412, 733-737- I am indebted to 
my friend Mr. H. M. Chadwick both 
for the fact and its explanation. 

2 Procopius, De bello Gothtco, iv. 20 
(vol. ii. p. 593, ed. J. Haury). This and 
the following cases of marriage with a 
stepmother are cited by K. Weinhold, 
Deutsche Frauen? (Vienna, 1882), ii. 
359 s4. ame x 

8 Bede, Historia ecclesiastica gentis 


Anglorum, ii. §. 102; compare i. 27. 
63. 
3; Prudentius Trecensis, ‘‘ Annales,” 
anno 858, in -Pertz’s Monumenta 
Germaniae historica, i. 451 ; Ingulfus, 
Historia, quoted zdzd. 

5 This is in substance the view of 
Dr. W. E. Hearn (The Aryan House- 
kold, pp. 150-155) and of Prof. B. 
Delbrück (*‘Das Mutterrecht bei den 
Indogermanen,” Preussische Jahr- 
bücher, \xxix. (1895) pp. 14-27). 
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survivals among Aryan peoples of a custom of tracing 
descent through the mother only. 

In Attica tradition ran that of old the women were the 
common property of the men, who coupled with them like 
beasts, so that while every one knew his mother, nobody 
knew who his father was. This system of sexual com- 
munism was abolished by Cecrops, the first King of Athens, 
who introduced individual marriage in its place.’ Little 
weight could be attached to this tradition, if it were not 
supported to a certain extent by the Attic usage which 
always allowed a man to marry his half-sister by the same 
father but not his half-sister by the same mother? Such a 
rule seems clearly to be a relic of a time when kinship was 
counted only through women. Again, the Epizephyrian 
Locrians in Italy traced all ancestral distinction in the 
female, not the male line. Among them the nobles were 
the members of the hundred houses from whom were chosen 
by lot the maidens to be sent to Troy.2 For in order, it is 
said, to expiate the sacrilege committed by the Locrian Ajax 
when he violated Cassandra in the sanctuary of Athena at 
Troy, the cities of Locris used annually to send to the 
Trojan goddess two maidens, whom the Trojans slew, and, 
burning their bodies on the wood of certain trees which bore 
no fruit, threw the ashes into the sea. If the maidens con- 
trived to escape they took refuge in the sanctuary of Athena, 
which they thenceforth swept and washed, never quitting it 
except at night, and always going barefoot, shorn, and clad 
in a single garment. The custom is said to have been 
observed for a thousand years down to the fourth century 
before our era.* Among the Locrians, as elsewhere, the 


1 Clearchus of Soli, quoted by árerev, Philo Judaeus, De specialibus 


Athenaeus, xiii. 2. p. 555 D; John of 
Antioch, in Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, ed, C. Müller, iv. 547; 
Charax of Pergamus 24. iii. 638; 
J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 111; 
id., Chiliades, v. 650-665; Suidas, 
s.v, Kéxpow ; Justin, ii. 6. 7. 


3 'O uèv odv ’AOnvatos Dé\wy cuora- 
tplous épels AyerOar, ras dpuopnrplous 
éx@ducev, ò 6¢ Aaxedatpovlww vowobérns 
éwradty, rov ml rais duoyacrplos yáuov 
émerpéyas, Tov mpds ras duomarplous 


legibus, vol, ii. p. 303, ed. Th. Mangey. 
See also Plutarch, Themistocles, 32; 
Cornelius Nepos, Cimon, I; Schol 
on Aristophanes, Clouds, 1371; L. 
Beauchet, Histoire du droit privé de 
la République Athénienne, i. (Paris, 
1897) pp. 165 sgg. Compare Minucius 
Felix, Octavius, 31. 

3 Polybius, xii. 5. 

4 Strabo, xiii. I. 40, pp. 600 sg.; 
Plutarch, De sera numinis vindicta, 
12; and especially Lycophron, Cas- 
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system of female kinship would seem to have gone hand in 
hand with dissolute morals; for there is reason to think 
that of old the Locrians, like the Lydians and Armenians, 
had been wont to prostitute their daughters before marriage, 
though in later times the custom fell into abeyance! The 
Cantabrians of Spain seem also to have had mother-kin ; 
for among them it was the daughters who inherited property 
and who portioned out their brothers in marriage.? Again, 
the ancient Germans deemed the tie between a man and his 
sister's children as close as that between a father and his 
children ; indeed some regarded the bond as even closer and 
more sacred, and therefore in exacting hostages they chose 
the children of a man’s sister rather than his own children, 
believing that this gave them a firmer hold on the family? 
The superiority thus assigned to the maternal uncle over the 
father is an infallible mark of mother-kin, either present 
or past, as may be observed, for instance, in very many 
African tribes to this day, among whom both property and 
political power pass, not from father to son, but from the 
maternal uncle to his nephews.‘ Similarly, in Melanesia 
the close relation of the mother’s brother to his nephew is 
maintained even where the system of relationship has become 
patriarchal. Amongst the Germans in the time of Tacitus, 
it is true, a man’s heirs were his own children,® but the 
mother’s brother could never have attained the position he 
held except under a system of maternal descent. Another 
vestige of mother-kin among a Teutonic people appears 
to be found in the Salic law. For it was a custom with the 
Salian Franks that when a widow married again, a price 
had to be paid to her family, and in laying down the order 
in which her kinsmen were entitled to receive this payment 


sandra, 1141 sqg., with the scholia of 
J. Tzetzes, who refers to Timaeus and 
Callimachus as his authorities. 

1-Justin, xxi. 3. 1-6. 

2 Strabo, iii. 4. 18. 

8 Tacitus, Germania, 20. Compare 
L. Dargun, Mutterrecht und Raubche 
und thre Reste im germanischen Recht 
und Leben (Breslau, 1883), pp. 21 sg. 

4 A, Giraud-Teulon, Les Origines du 
mariage et de la famille, pp. 206 sq9. 3 
A. H. Post, Afrikanische Jurisprudenz, 


i 13 sgg.; Sir Harry H. Johnston, 
British Central Africa, p. 471; A. B. 
Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the 
Gold Coast, pp. .297 sg.3 id., The 
Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast, pp. 207 s99. Much more evi- 
dence will be found in my Totemism 
and Exogamy. 


6 R. H. Codrington, Zhe Melan- 
esians, p. 50, note 2. 


6 Tacitus, Germania, 20. 
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the law gave a decided preference to the female over the 
male line; thus the first person entitled to claim the money 
was the eldest son of the widow’s sister.’ 


Among the It is a moot point whether the Picts of Scotland be- 
Hae a longed to the Aryan family or not ;? but among them the 
was trans- kingdom was certainly transmitted through women. Bede 
A tells us that down to his own time, in the early part of the 


women. eighth century, whenever a doubt arose as to the succession, 


the Picts chose their king from the female rather than the 
male line The statement is amply confirmed by historical 
evidence. For we possess a list of the Pictish kings and 
their fathers which was drawn up in the reign of Cenaed, 
King of the Scots, towards the end of the tenth century ; 
and for the period from the year 583 to the year 840 the 
register is authenticated by the Irish Annals of Tigernach 
and Ulster. Now, it is significant that in this list the fathers 
of the kings are never themselves kings; in other words, no 
king was succeeded on the throne by his son. Further, if 
we may judge by their names, the fathers of the Pictish 
kings were not Picts but foreigners—men of Irish, Cymric, 
or English race. The inference from these facts seems to be 
that among the Picts the royal family was exogamous, and 
that the crown descended in the female line ; in other words, 
that the princesses married men of another clan or even of 
another race, and that their issue by these strangers sat on 
the throne, whether they succeeded in a prescribed order 
according to birth, or whether they were elected from among 
the sons of princesses, as the words of Bede might be taken 
to imply.‘ 

Another European, though apparently not Aryan, 


1 A, W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, pp. 286 sgg. 
The reipus or payment made on the 
remarriage of a widow is discussed by 
L. Dargun, of. cit. pp. 141-152. 


2 W, F, Skene held that the Picts 
were Celts. See his Celtie Scotland, 
i. 194-227. On the other hand, H. 
Zimmer supposes them to have been 
the pre-Celtic inhabitants of the British 
Islands. See his paper ‘‘ Das Mutter- 
recht der Pikten,” Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, 


xv. (1894) Romanistische Abtheilung, 
PP. 209 s99. 

3 Cumgue uxores Picti non kaben- 
tes peterent a Scottis, ea solum conditione 
dare consenserunt, ut ubi res perveniret 
in dubium, magis de feminea regum 
prosapia quam de masculina regem sibi 
eligerent ; quod usque hodie apud Pictos 
constat esse servatum,” Bede, Historia 
ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum, ii. 1. 7. 

t W. F, Skene, Celtic Scotland, i. 
232-235 ; J. F. McLennan, Studies in 
Ancient History (London, 1886), pp. 
68-70; H. Zimmer, /oc. cit. 
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people among whom the system of female kinship appears Female 
to have prevailed were the Etruscans. For in Etruscan A ta 
sepulchra] inscriptions the name of the mother of the Etruscans 
deceased is regularly recorded along with or even without 

the name of the father; and where the names of both 
father and mother are mentioned, greater prominence is 
given to the mothers name by writing it in full, whereas 

the father’s name is, in accordance with Roman usage, merely 
indicated by an initial.’ The statement of Theopompus that 
among the Etruscans sexual communism was a recognised 
practice, and that paternity was unknown,’ may be only an 
exaggerated way of saying that they traced their descent 
through their mothers and not through their fathers. Yet 
apparently in Etruria, as elsewhere, this system of relation- 

ship was combined with a real indifference to fatherhood and 

with the dissolute morals which that indifference implies ; for 
Etruscan girls were wont to earn a dowry by prostitution.® 

In these customs the Etruscans resembled the Lydians, and 

the similarity confirms the common opinion of antiquity, which 
modern historians have too lightly set aside, that the Etrus- 

cans were of Lydian origin.‘ However that may be, in con- 
sidering the vestiges of mother-kin among the Latins, we 
shall do well to bear in mind that the same archaic mode of 
tracing descent appears to have prevailed among the neigh- 
bouring Etruscans, who not only exercised a powerful influence 

on Rome, but gave her two, if not three, of her kings.’ 


1 K, O. Müller, Die Ztrusker (Stutt- 
gart, 1877), ii. 376 sg. ; J. J. Bachofen, 
Die Sage von Tanaquil (Heidelberg, 
1870), pp. 282-290. 

2 Gebrouros 8 év Ty TevcapaKcoTy 
rplry r&v loropiay xal vopov elval pno 
mapa Toîs Tuppnvots kowas Urdpxew ras 
yuvaixas ... Tpépew Ge rods Tvp- 
pnvods mavra tà ywópeva maôla, ob 
eldéras S8rov wdrpos éotly ExacTor, 
Athenaeus, xii. 14, p. 517 D E. 

3 «s Non enim hic, ubi ex Tusco modo 
Tute tibi indigne dotem quaeras cor- 
pore” (Plautus, Cistellaria, ii. 3. 20 sg.) 

4 Herodotus, i. 94; Strabo, v. 2. 2, 
p. 219; Tacitus, Annals, iv. 553 
Timaeus, cited by Tertullian, De specta- 
culis, 5; Festus, s.v. ‘‘ Turannos,” p. 
355, ed. C. O. Müller; Plutarch, 
Romulus, 2; Velleius Paterculus, i. 


I. 43 Justin, xx. 1. 7; Valerius Maxi- 
mus, ii. 4. 4; Servius, on Virgil, Aen, 
i. 67. On the other hand, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus held that the Etrus- 
cans were an indigenous Italian race, 
differing from all other known peoples 
in language and customs (Amt. Rom. 
i. 26-30). On this much-vexed ques- 
tion, see K. O. Müller, Die Etrusker 
(Stuttgart, 1877), i. 65 sgg.; G. Den- 
nis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,’ 
i. pp. xxxiii. sgg.3 F. Hommel, Grund- 
riss der Geographie und Geschichte des 
Alten Orients, pp. 63 sgg. (in Iwan 
von Müllers Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, vol. iii). 


5 It is doubtful whether Servius Tul- 
lius was a Latin or an Etruscan. See 
above, p. 195, note I. 
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Mother-kin It would be neither unnatural nor surprising if among 
may sure the ancient Latins mother-kin survived in the royal family 
vive in the ree 
royal after it had been exchanged for father-kin in all others. 
family afte For royalty, like religion, is essentially conservative; it 
exchanged clings to old forms and old customs which have long 
a vanished from ordinary life. Thus in Uganda persons of 
others. royal blood still inherit their totems from their mothers, 
while other people inherit them from their fathers. So in 
Denmark and Scandinavia, as we have seen, the kingdom 
would appear to have been transmitted through women long 
after the family name and property had become hereditary 
in the male line among the people. Sometimes the differ- 
ence in custom between kings and commoners is probably 
based rather on a distinction of race than on varying degrees 
of social progress ; for a dynasty is often a family of alien 
origin who have imposed their rule on their subjects by force 
of arms, as the Normans did on the Saxons, and the 
Sometimes Manchus on the Chinese. More rarely, perhaps, it may 
ing race Dave happened that from motives of policy or superstition a 
may have conquering tribe has left a nominal kingship to the members 
ae of the old royal house. Such a concession would be most 
kingship likely to be made where the functions of the king were rather 
tomembers a . = : 
of the old religious than civil, and where the prosperity of the country 
royal was supposed to depend on the maintenance of the estab- 
house. É : 
lished relations between the people and the gods of the land. 
In that case the new-comers, knowing not how to appease 
and conciliate these strange deities, might be glad to let the 
priestly kings of the conquered race perform the quaint rites 
and mumble the venerable spells, which had been found to 


answer their purpose time out of mind? In a common- 


1 « All over India the hedge-priest and localised divine entities, with the 
is very often an autochthon, his long occasional languid cult of the greater 
residence in the land being supposed Hindu gods. The propitiation of the 
to confer upon him the knowledge of vague spirits of wood, or cliff, river 
the character and peculiarities of the or lake, they are satisfied to leave in 
local gods, and to teach him the charge of their serfs” (W. Crooke, 
proper mode in which they may be Natives of Northern India, London, 
conciliated. Thus the Doms preserve 1907, pp. 104 sg.). When the Israel- 
to the present day the animistic and ites had been carried away captives 
demonistic beliefs of the aboriginal into Assyria, the new settlers in the 
races, which the Khasiyas, who have desolate land of Israel were attacked 
succeeded them, temper with the wor- by lions, which they supposed to be sent 
ship of the village deities, the named against them by the god of the country 
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wealth like the Roman, formed by the union of different This 
stocks, the royal family might thus belong either to the con- ies 
querors or to the conquered ; in other words, either to the at Rome, 
patricians or to the plebeians. But if we leave out of man of 
account Romulus and Tatius, who are more or less legendary the kings 
figures, and the two Tarquins, who came of a noble Etruscan pave oe 
house, all the other Roman kings appear from their names plebeians. 
to have been men of plebeian, not patrician, families? Hence 
it seems probable that they belonged to the indigenous race, 
who may have retained mother-kin, at least in the royal 
succession, after they had submitted to invaders who knew 
father-kin only. 

If that was so, it confirms the view that the old Roman The aboli- 
kingship was essentially a religious office; for the con- aes 


querors would be much more ready to leave an office of this at Rome 
sort in the hands of the conquered than a kingship of the p have 


type with which we are familiar. “Let these puppets,” they revolution 

might think, “render to the gods their dues, while we rule ieee 

the people in peace and lead them in war.” Of such priestly cians f 

kings Numa was the type. But not all of his successors M 

were willing to model themselves on his saintly figure and, 9f s5°ve- 
Seed ae reignty 

rejecting the pomps and vanities of earth, to devote from the 

themselves to communion with heaven. Some were men of wep 

strong will and warlike temper, who could not brook the ferred it to 

dull routine of the cloister. They longed to exchange the ‘emselv*s 

stillness and gloom of the temple or the sacred grove for the already 

sunshine, the dust, and the tumult of the battlefield. Such RENE i 

men broke bounds, and when they threatened to get com- 

pletely out of hand and turn the tables on the patricians, it 

was time that they should go. This, we may conjecture, 

was the real meaning of the abolition of the kingship at 

Rome. It put an end to the solemn pretence that the state 

was still ruled by the ancient owners of the soil: it took the 

shadow of power from them and gave it to those who had 

long possessed the substance. The ghost of the monarchy 

had begun to walk and grow troublesome: the revolution 

laid it for centuries. 


because, as strangers, they did not know taught them how to worship the God 
how to propitiate him. So they peti- of Israel. See 2 Kings xvii, 24-28. 
tioned the king of Assyria and he sent 1 H. Jordan, Die Könige im alten 
them a native Israelitish priest, who Zfalien (Berlin, 1884), pp. 15-25. 
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At first the But though the effect of the revolution was to substitute 
intention the real rule of the patricians for the nominal rule of the 
have been plebeians, the break with the past was at the outset less 


eee complete than it seems. For the first two consuls were 

kingship or both men of the royal blood. One of them, L. Junius 

eee Brutus, was sister’s son of the expelled King Tarquin the 

atin Proud! As such he would have been the heir to the throne 
‘under a strict system of mother-kin. The other consul, 

L. Tarquinius Collatinus, was a son of the late king’s cousin 
Egerius.? These facts suggest that the first intention of the 
revolutionaries was neither to abolish the kingship nor to 

wrest it from the royal family, but, merely retaining the 
hereditary monarchy, to restrict its powers. To achieve this 

object they limited the tenure of office to a year and doubled 

the number of the kings, who might thus be expected to 

check and balance each other. But it is not impossible 

that both restrictions were merely the revival of old rules which 

the growing power of the kings had contrived for a time to 

set aside in practice. The legends of Romulus and Remus, 

and afterwards of Romulus and Tatius, may be real reminis- 

cences of a double kingship like that of Sparta ;* and in 

the yearly ceremony of the Regzfugzum or Flight of the 

King we seem to detect a trace of an annual, not a life- 

long, tenure of office.‘ The same thing may perhaps be 

true of the parallel change which took place at Athens when 

the people deprived the Medontids of their regal powers and 
reduced them from kings to responsible magistrates, who 

held office at first for life, but afterwards only for periods 

of ten years.2 Here, too, the limitation of the tenure of 

the kingship may have been merely the reinforcement of 

an old custom which had fallen into abeyance. At Rome, 
however, the attempt to maintain the hereditary principle, 

if it was made at all, was almost immediately abandoned, — 

and the patricians openly transferred to themselves the 


1 Livy, i. 56. 7; Dionysius Hali- consulship was a revival of a double 
carnasensis, Ant. Rom. iv. 68. 1. kingship. 


2 Livy, i, 34: 2 halk Sth i i 57 * As to the Regifugium see below, 
6; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Ant. pp. 308-310. 
Rom. iv. 64. 5 Pausanias, iv. 5. 10; G. Gilbert, 


_ SI owe to Mr. A. B. Cook the Handbuch der griech. Staatsalterthi- 
interesting suggestion that the double zer, i.? 122 sg. 
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double kingship, which thenceforth was ey elective, and 
was afterwards known as the consulship.! 

The history of the last king of Rome, Tarquin the The aboli- 
Proud, leads us to suspect that the offence which he gave cae 
by his ambitious and domineering character was heightened at Rome” 
Sy an attempt to shift the succession of the kingship from paea 
the female to the male line. He himself united both rights hastened 
in his own person; for he had married the daughter of his ei 
predecessor, Servius Tullius, and he was the son or grand- > m Kay h 
son of Tarquin the Elder,? who preceded Servius Tullius on A ne 
the throne. But in asserting his right to the crown, if we succession 

. ° : 5 from the 
can trust Roman history on this point, Tarquin the Proud female to 
entirely ignored his claim to it through women as the a mac 
son-in-law of his predecessor, and insisted only on his claim 
in the male line as the son or grandson of a former king. 

And he evidently intended to bequeath the kingdom to one 
of his sons; for he put out of the way two of the men 
who, if the succession had been through women in the 
way I have indicated, would have been entitled to sit 
on the throne before his own sons, and even‘ before 
himself. One of these was his sisters husband, the 
other was her elder son, Her younger son, the famous 
Lucius Junius Brutus, only escaped the fate of his father 
and elder brother by feigning, like Hamlet, imbecility, and 
thus deluding his wicked uncle into the belief that he had 
nothing to fear from such a simpleton.* This design of 


1 The two supreme magistrates who ordinary hypothesis is exposed if Ser- 


replaced the kings were at first called 
praetors. See Livy, iii, 55. 123 
B. G. Niebuhr, History of Rome,’ i. 
520 sg.; Th. Mommsen, Römisches 
Staatsrecht, ii8 74 sgg. That the 
power of the first consuls was, with 
the limitations indicated in the text, 
that of the old kings is fully recog- 
nised by Livy (ii. 1. 7 sg.). 

2 It was a disputed point whether 
Tarquin the Proud was the son or 
grandson of Tarquin the Elder. Most 
writers, and Livy (i. 46. 4) among 
them, held that he was a son. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus, on the other 
hand, argued that he must have been 
a grandson ; he insists strongly on the 
chronological difficulties to which the 


vius Tullius reigned, as he is said to 
have reigned, forty-four years. See 
Dionysius Halic, Ant. Rom. iv. 6 sg. 

3 Livy, i. 48. 2; Dionysius Halic. 
Ant. Rom. iv. 31 sg. and 46. 

4 Livy, i. 56; Dionysius Halic. 
Ant. Rom. iv. 67-69, 77; Valerius 
Maximus, vii. 3. 2; Aurelius Victor, 
De viris illustribus, x. The murder 
of Brutus’s father and brother is re- 
corded by Dionysius ; the other writers 
mention the assassination of his brother 
only. The resemblance between 
Brutus and Hamlet has been pointed 
out before. See F, York Powell, in 
Elton’s translation of Saxo Grammati- 
cus’s Danish History (London, 1894), 


PP: 405-410, 
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Tarquin to alter the line of succession from the female to the 
male side of the house may have been the last drop which filled 
his cup of high-handed tyranny to overflowing. At least it isa 
strange coincidence, if it is nothing more, that he was deposed by 
the man who, under a system of female kinship, was the right- 
ful heir, and who in a sense actually sat on the throne from 
which he pushed his uncle. For the curule chair of the consul 
was little less than the king’s throne under a limited tenure. 
The here- It has often been asked whether the Roman monarchy 
a a was hereditary or elective. The question implies an opposi- 
not neces- tion between the two modes of succession which by no 
sarily ° . ° 
exclide Means necessarily exists. As a matter of fact, in many 


the elective African tribes at the present day the succession to the 
in the suc- , . : . . . : 

cessiontoa Kingdom or the chieftainship is determined by a com- 
monarchy; bination of the hereditary and the elective principle, that 
many : : 2 

African is, the kings or chiefs are chosen by the people or by a 
ce body of electors from among the members of the royal 
kingships family. And as the chiefs have commonly several wives 
creas and ‘many children by them, the number of possible 
and elec- candidates may be not inconsiderable. For example, we 
ae are told that “the government of the Banyai is rather 


ecard peculiar, being a sort of feudal republicanism. The chief 


chosen is elected, and they choose the son of the deceased chief’s 

a sister in preference to his own offspring. When dissatisfied 

families in with one candidate, they even go to a distant tribe for a 

rotation. ‘successor, who is usually of the family of the late chief, a 
brother, or a sister’s son, but never his own son or daughter. 
When first spoken to on the subject, he answers as if he 
thought himself unequal to the task and unworthy of the 
honour, but, having accepted it, all the wives, goods, and 
children of his predecessor belong to him, and he takes care 
to keep them in a dependent position.” Among these 
people “the children of the chief have fewer privileges than 
common free men. They may not be sold, but, rather than 
choose any one of them for a chief at any future time, the 
free men would prefer to elect one of themselves who bore 
only a very distant relationship to the family.” 1 


1 D, Livingstone, Missionary are given by A. H. Post, Afrikanische 
Travels and Researches in South Africa, Jurisprudens (Oldenburg and Leipsic), 
pp. 617 sg. Many more examples i. 134 sgg. l 
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Sometimes the field of choice is extended still further Chiefs and 
by a rule that the chief may or must be chosen from one ree 
of several families in a certain order. Thus among the elected 
Bangalas of the Cassange Valley in Angola the chief is hacen 
elected from three families in rotation! And Diagara, a ael in 
country bordering on Senegambia, is ruled by an absolute ~ ao 
monarch who is chosen alternately from two families, one 
of which lives in Diapina and the other in Badumar? 

In the Winamwanga tribe, to the south of Lake Tangan- 
yika, “the first male child born to a chief after he succeeds 
to the chieftainship is the natural heir, but many years 
ago there were two claimants to the throne, whose sup- 
porters were about equal, and to avoid a civil war the 
following arrangement was made. One of them was 
allowed to reign, but the other claimant or his son was to 
succeed him. This was carried out, so that now there are 
continually alternate dynasties.”* So in the Matse tribe 
of Togoland in West Africa, there are two royal families 
descended from two women, which supply a king alternately. 
Hence the palm forest which belongs to the crown is 
divided into two parts ; the reigning king has the right to 
one part,and the representative of the other royal house has 
a right to the other partt Among the Yorubas in western 
Africa the sovereign chief is always taken from one or more 
families which have the hereditary right of furnishing the 
community with rulers. In many cases the succession 
passes regularly from one to a second family alternately ; 
but in one instance, apparently unique, the right of 
succession to the sovereignty seems to be possessed by 
four princely families, from each of which the head chief is 
elected in rotation. The principle of primogeniture is not 
necessarily followed in the election, but the choice of the 
electors must always fall on one who is related to a former 
chief in the male line. For paternal descent alone is 


1 D. Livingstone, of. cit. p. 434. Manners and Customs of the Winam- 
2 H. Hecquard, Reise an die Küste wanga and Wiwa,” Journal of the 
und in das Innere von West-Afrika African Society, No. 36 (July 1910), 
(Leipsic, 1854), p. 104. This and, p. 384. 
the preceding example are cited by 
Ao JEE in AG 4 J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stämme (Ber- 
3 J. A. Chisholm, ‘“‘ Notes on the lin, 1906), pp. 784 sg. 
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recognised in Yorubaland, where even the greatest chief may 
take to wife a woman of the lowest rank. Sometimes the 
choice of the ruling chief is made by divine authority, inti- 
mated to the people through the high priest of the principal 
god of the district! Among the Igaras, on the lower 
Niger, the royal family is divided into four branches, each 
of which provides a king in turn. The capital and its 
district, both of which bear the name of Idah, are always 
occupied by the reigning branch of the royal family, while 
the three other branches, not being allowed to live there, 
retreat into the interior. Hence at the death of a king a 
double change takes place. On the one hand the late 
reigning family, with all their dependants, have to leave the 
homes in which many of them have been born and brought 
up, and to migrate to towns in the forest, which they know 
only by name. On the other hand, the new reigning 
family come into the capital, and their people settle in the 
houses occupied by their forefathers four reigns ago. The 
king is generally elected by the leading men of his branch 
of the royal family; they choose the richest and most 
powerful of their number.? 

Again, among the Khasis of Assam we meet with the 
same combination of the hereditary with the elective prin- 
ciple in the succession to the kingdom. Indeed, in this 
people the kingship presents several features of resemblance 
to the old Latin kingship as it appears to have existed at 
the dawn of history. For a Khasi king is the religious as 
well as the secular head of the state; along with the sooth- 
sayers he consults the auspices for the public good, and 
sometimes he has priestly duties to perform. Succession to 
the kingship always runs in the female line, for the Khasis 
have a regular system of mother-kin as opposed to father- 
kin ; hence it is not the king’s sons, but his uterine brothers 
and the sons of his uterine sisters who succeed him on the 


tion’ of his Successor,” Blackwood's 
Magazine, September 1904, pp. 32959. 


1 Sir William MacGregor, ‘* Lagos, 
Abeokuta, and the Alake,” Journal of 


the African Society, No. 12 (July 1904), 
PP- 470 sg. 


2 C. Partridge, “The Burial of the 
Atta of Igaraland, and the ‘ Corona- 


Mr. Partridge kindly gave me some 
details as to the election of the king in 
a letter dated 24th October 1904. He 
is Assistant District Commissioner in 
Southern Nigeria. 
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throne in order of birth. But this hereditary principle is 
controlled by a body of electors, who have the right of 
rejecting unsuitable claimants to the throne. Generally the 
electors are a small body composed of the heads of certain 
priestly clans; but in some Khasi states the number of 
the electors has been greatly increased by the inclusion of 
representative headmen of certain important lay clans, or 
even by the inclusion of village headmen or of the chief 
superintendents of the village markets. Nay, in the Langrim 
state all the adult males regularly vote at the election of a 
monarch; and here the royal family is divided into two 
branches, a Black and a White, from either of which, appar- 
ently, the electors are free to choose a king. Similarly, in 
the Nobosohpoh state there are two royal houses, a Black 
and a White, and the people may select the heir to the 
: throne from either of them.’ 

Thus the mere circumstance that all the Roman kings, 
with the exception of the two Tarquins, appear to have 
belonged to different families, is not of itself conclusive 
against the view that heredity was one of the elements 
which determined the succession. The number of families 


Thus the 
oman 

monarchy 
may have 
combined 
the here- 
ditary with 
the electiva 


from whom the king might be elected may have been principle. 


large. And even if, as is possible, the electors were free 
to chose a king without any regard to his birth, the 
hereditary principle would still be maintained if, as we have 
seen reason to conjecture, it was essential that the chosen 
candidate should marry a woman of the royal house, who 
would generally be either the daughter or the widow of his 
predecessor. In this way the apparently disparate prin- 
ciples of unfettered election and strict heredity would be 
combined; the marriage of the elected king with the 
hereditary princess would furnish the link between the two. 
Under such a system, to put it otherwise, the kings are 
elective and the queens hereditary. This is just the con- 
verse of what happens under a system of male kinship, where 
the kings are hereditary and the queens elective. 

In the later times of Rome it was held that the custom 
had been for the people to elect the kings and for the senate 


1 Major P, R. T. Gurdon, Zhe Khasés (London, 1907), pp. 66-75. 
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to ratify the election.’ But we may suspect, with Mommsen, 
that this was no more than an inference from the mode of 
electing the consuls. The magistrates who, under the 
republic, represented the kings most closely were the dictator 
and the King of the Sacred Rites, and neither of these was 
elected by the people. Both were nominated, the dictator 
by the consul, and the King of the Sacred Rites by the 
chief pontiff? Accordingly it seems probable that under 
the monarchy the king was nominated either by his pre- 
decessor or, failing that, by an interim king (z#terrex) chosen 
from the senate.2 Now if, as we have been led to think, an 
essential claim to the throne was constituted by marriage 
with a princess of the royal house, nothing could be more 
natural than that the king should choose his successor, who 
would commonly be also his son-in-law. If he had several 
sons-in-law and had omitted to designate the one who 
was to reign after him, the election would be made by his 
substitute, the interim king. 

The personal qualities which recommended a man 
for a royal alliance and succession to the throne would 
naturally vary according to the popular ideas of the time 
and the character of the king or his substitute, but it is 
reasonable to suppose that among them in early society 
physical strength and beauty would hold a prominent place.‘ 
We have seen that in Ashantee the husbands or paramours 
of the princesses must always be men of fine presence, 
because they are to be the fathers of future kings. Among 
the Ethiopians in antiquity, as among the Ashantees and 
many other African tribes to this day, the crown passed in 
the female line to the son of the king’s sister, but if there 


1 Livy, i. 17; Cicero, De re pub- 
lica, li. 17. 31. 

2 As to the nomination of the King 
of the Sacred Rites see Livy, xl. 42; 


king. Mommsen holds that he was 
always nominated by the latter. 


* Compare Lucretius, v. 1108 sgg. : 


Dionysius Halic. Ant. Rom. v. 1. 4. 
The latter writer says that the augurs 
co-operated with the pontiff in the 
nomination. 

8 Th. Mommsen, Römisches Staats- 
recht, ii.3 6-8; A. H. J. Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life, pp. 45 sgg. Mr. 
Greenidge thinks that the king was 
regularly nominated by his predecessor 
and only occasionally by an interim 


“ Condere coeperunt urbis arcemgue 

locare 

Praesidium reges ipsi sibi perfugium- 
que, 

Et pecus atgue agros divisere atgue 
dedere 

Pro facie cujusque et viribus ingenio- 
que ; 

Nam facies multum valuit viresque 
vigentes.” 
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was no such heir they chose the handsomest and most valiant 

man to reign over them.’ We are told that the Gordioi Fat kings 
elected the fattest man to the kingship,’ nor is this incredible 
when we remember that in Africa corpulence is still regarded 

as a great distinction and beauty, and that both the chiefs 

and their wives are sometimes so fat that they can hardly 
walk. Thus among the Caffres chiefs and rich men attain 

to an enormous bulk, and the queens fatten themselves on 
beef and porridge, of which they partake freely in the 
intervals of slumber. To be fat is with them a mark of 
riches, and therefore of high rank; common folk cannot 
afford to eat and drink and lounge as much as they would 

like to do.? The Syrakoi in antiquity are reported to have Long- 
bestowed the crown on the tallest man or on the man with ee 
the longest head in the literal, not the figurative, sense of chiefs. 
the word.* They seem to have been a Sarmatian people 

to the north of the Caucasus,’ and are probably the same 
with the long-headed people described by Hippocrates, 
who says that among them the men with the longest heads 
were esteemed the noblest, and that they applied bandages 

and other instruments to the heads of their children in 
infancy for the sake of moulding them into the shape which 
they admired. Such reports are probably by no means 
fabulous, for among the Monbuttu or Mang-bettou of Central 
Africa down to this day “when the children of chiefs are 
young, string is wound round their heads, which are 
gradually compressed into a shape that will allow of the 
longest head-dress. The skull thus treated in childhood 


takes the appearance of an ey 


1 Nicolaus Damascenus, in Stobaeus, 
Florilegium, xliv. 41 (Frag. Histor. 
Graec. ed. C. Müller, iii. 463). Other 
writers say simply that the tallest, 
strongest, or handsomest man was 
chosen king. See Herodotus, iii. 20; 
Aristotle, Politics, iv. 4; Athenaeus, 
xiii, 20, p. 566 c. 

2 Zenobius, Cent. v. 25. 

8 J. Shooter, Zhe Kajirs of Natal, 
pp- 4 sg. Compare D. Livingstone, 
Missionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa, p. 186; W. Max Miiller, 
Asten und Europa (Leipsic, 1893), p. 
110. 


elongated egg. Similarly 

4 Zenobius, Cent. v. 25. 

5 Strabo, xi. 21, p. 492. 

6 Hippocrates, De aere locis et aguis 
(vol. i. pp. 550 sg. ed. Kühn). 

7 Captain Guy Burrows, The Land 
of the Pigmies (London, 1898), p. 
95. Speaking of -this tribe, Emin 
Pasha observes: ‘‘The most curious 
custom, however, and one which is 
particularly observed in the ruling 
families, is bandaging the heads of 
infants. By means of these bandages 
a lengthening of the head along its 
horizontal axis is produced; and 
whereas the ordinary Monbutto people 


Heads 
artificially 
moulded as 
a mark of 
high rank. 


Among the 
Bororos 
the best 
singers are 
the chiefs. 
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some of the Indian tribes on the north-west coast of 
America artificially mould the heads of their children 
into the shape of a wedge or a sugar-loaf by com- 
pressing them between boards; some of them regard such 
heads as a personal beauty, others as a mark of high birth.’ 
For instance, “the practice among some of the Salish 
seems to have had a definite social, as well as aesthetic, 
significance. There appear to have been recognised degrees 
of contortion marking the social status of the individual. 
For example slaves, of which the Salish kept considerable 
numbers, were prohibited from deforming the heads of their 
children at all, consequently a normal, undeformed head 
was the sign and badge of servitude. And in the case of 
the base-born of the tribes the heads of their children were 
customarily but slightly deformed, while the heads of the 
children born of wealthy or noble persons, and particularly 
those of chiefs, were severely and excessively deformed.” ? 
Among the Bororos of Brazil at the present day the 
title to chieftaincy is neither corpulence nor an egg-shaped 
head, but the possession of a fine musical ear and a rich 
baritone, bass, or tenor voice. The best singer, in fact, 
becomes the chief. There is no other way to supreme 
power but this. Hence in the education of the Bororo 
youth the main thing is to train, not their minds, but their 
voices, for the best of the tuneful quire will certainly be 


have rather round heads, the form of the 
head in the better classes shows an 
extraordinary increase in length, which 
certainly very well suits their style of 
hair and of hats.” See Emin Pasha 
in Central Africa, being a Collection of 
Letters and Journals (London, 1888), 
. 212, 
‘i 1 Lewis and Clark, Expedition to 
the Sources of the Missouri, ch. 23, 
vol. ii. 327 sg. (reprinted at London, 
1905); D.W. Harmon, quoted by Rev, J. 
Morse, Report to the Secretary of War 
of the United States on Indian Affairs 
(Newhaven, 1822), Appendix, p. 346; 
H. R. Schoolcraft, Jndian Tribes, 
ii. 325 sg.; R. C. Mayne, Four Years 
tn British Columbia, p. 277; G. M. 
Sproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage 
Life, pp. 28-30; H. H. Bancroft, 


Native Races of the Pacific States, i. 
180. 


2 C. Hill-Tout, The Far West, the 
Home of the Salish and Déné (London, 
1907), p. 40. As to the custom in 
general among these tribes, see fóid. 
pp. 38-41. In Melanesia the practice 
of artificially lengthening the head 
into a cone by means of bandages 
applied in infancy is observed by the 
natives of Malikolo (Malekula) in the 
New Hebrides and also by the natives 
of the south coast of New Britain, 
from Cape Roebuck to Cape Bedder. 
See Beatrice Grimshaw, From Fiji to 
the Cannibal Islands (London, 1907), 
pp. 258-260; R. Parkinson, Dreissig 
Jahre in der Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), 
Pp. 204-206. 
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chief. In this tribe, accordingly, there is no such thing as 
hereditary chieftainship; for if the son of a chief has an 
indifferent ear or a poor voice, he will bea commoner to the 
end of his days. When two rival songsters are found in 
the same village, they sing against each other, and he who 
is judged to have acquitted himself best in the musical 
contest mounts the throne. His defeated rival sometimes 
retires in a huff with his admirers and founds a new village. 
Once seated in the place of power, the melodious singer is 
not only highly honoured and respected, but can exact 
unconditional obedience from all, and he gives his orders, 
like an operatic king or hero, in a musical recitativo, 
It is especially at eventide, when the sun has set and the 
labours of the day are over, that he pours out his soul in 
harmony. At that witching hour he takes up his post in 
front of the men’s club-house, and while his subjects are 
hushed in attention he bursts into sacred song, passing from 
that to lighter themes, and concluding the oratorio by 
chanting his commands to each individual for the next 
day... When Addison ridiculed the new fashion of the 
Italian opera, in which generals sang the word of command, 
ladies delivered their messages in music, and lovers chanted 
their billet-doux, he little suspected that among the back- 
woods of Brazil a tribe of savages in all seriousness observed 
a custom which he thought absurd even on the stage.” 
Sometimes apparently the right to the hand of the 
princess and to the throne has been determined by a race. 
The Alitemnian Libyans awarded the kingdom to the fleetest 
runner.® Amongst the old Prussians, candidates for nobility 
raced on horseback to the king, and the one who reached 
him first was ennobled.‘ According to tradition the earliest 
games at Olympia were held by Endymion, who set his 
sons to run a race for the kingdom. His tomb was said 
to be at the point of the racecourse from which the 
runners started. The famous story of Pelops and Hippo- 
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1 V, Frič and P. Radin, ‘‘ Contri- 
butions to the Study of the Bororo 
Indians,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxxvi. (1906) pp. 388 sg. 

2 See The Spectator, Nos. 18 and 20, 

8 Nicolaus Damascenus, in Stobaeus, 
Florilegium, xliv. 41 (Fragmenta His- 


toric. Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, iii, 
463). 
4 Simon Grunau, Preussische Chronik, 
Tract. ii. cap. iii. § 2, p. 66, ed. M. 
Perlbach. This passage was pointed 
out to me by Mr. H. M. Chadwick. 

5 Pausanias, v. I. 4, Vi. 20. 9. 
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Greek trae damia is perhaps only another version of the legend that 
ditions of : ° 

erie eeses the first races at Olympia were run for no less a prize than 
whose a kingdom. For Oenomaus was king of Pisa, a town close 


bands were to Olympia ; and having been warned by an oracle that he 
race. would die by the hand of the man who married his daughter 
Hippodamia, he resolved to keep her a maid. So when any 
one came a-wooing her, the king made the suitor drive away 
in a chariot with Hippodamia, while he himself pursued the 
pair in another car drawn by fleet horses, and, overtaking the 
unlucky wight, slew him. In this way he killed twelve 
suitors and nailed their heads to his house, the ruins of 
which were shewn at Olympia down to the second century 
of our era. The bodies of the suitors were buried under a 
lofty mound, and it is said that in former days sacrifices were 
offered to them yearly. When Pelops came to win the hand 
of Hippodamia, he bribed the charioteer of Oenomaus not to 
put the pins into the wheels of the king’s chariot. So 
Oenomaus was thrown from the car and dragged by his 
horses to death. But some say he was despatched by 
Pelops according to the oracle. Anyhow, he died, and 
Pelops married Hippodamia and succeeded to the kingdom. 
The grave of Oenomaus was shown at Olympia; it was a 
mound of earth enclosed with stones. Here, too, precincts 
were dedicated to Pelops and Hippodamia, in which sacrifices 
were offered to them annually; the victim presented to 
Pelops was a black ram, whose blood was poured into a pit.® 
Other traditions were current in antiquity of princesses who 
were offered in marriage to the fleetest runner and won by 
the victor in the race. Thus Icarius at Sparta set the wooers 
of his daughter Penelope to run a race; Ulysses won and 
wedded her. His father-in-law is said to have tried to 
induce him to take up his abode in Sparta; which seems to 
shew that if Ulysses had accepted the invitation he would 
have inherited the kingdom through his wife So, too, 
the Libyan King Antaeus placed his beautiful daughter 
Barce or Alceis at the end of the racecourse; her many 
1 Apollodorus, Zpztoma, ii. 4-9, ed. 20. 6 sg., vi. 21. 7-11, 
R. Wagner (Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, 
Seen ee ee 8 Pausanias, v. 13. 1-6, vi. 20. 7. 
Y. 10.6 SG., V. 14. 7) Ve 17. 7 S]a V 4 Pausanias, iii. 12. 1, 20, 10 sq 


3 Pausanias, vi. 21. 3. 
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noble suitors, both Libyans and foreigners, ran to her as the 
goal, and Alcidamus, who touched her first, gained her in 
marriage! Danaus, also, at Argos is said to have stationed 
his many daughters at the goal, and the runner who 
reached them first had first choice of the maidens 
Somewhat different from these traditions is the story of 
Atalante, for in it the wooers are said to have contended, 
not with each other, but with the coy maiden herself in a 
foot-race. She slew her vanquished suitors and hung up 
their heads in the racecourse, till Hippomenes gained the 
race and her hand by throwing down the golden apples 
which she stooped to pick up.’ 

These traditions may very well reflect a real custom of Custom of 
racing for a bride, for such a custom appears to have pre- reas or 
vailed among various peoples, though in practice it has among the 
degenerated into a mere form or pretence. Thus “there is Kigiz 
one race, called the ‘ Love Chase,’ which may be considered Calmucks. 
a part of the form of marriage among the Kirghiz. In this 
the bride, armed with a formidable whip, mounts a fleet 
horse, and is pursued by all the young men who make any 
pretensions to her hand. She will be given as a prize to 
the one who catches her, but she has the right, besides 
urging on her horse to the utmost, to use her whip, often 
with no mean force, to keep off those lovers who are un- 
welcome to her, and she will probably favour the one whom 
she has already chosen in her heart. As, however, by 
Kirghiz custom, a suitor to the hand of a maiden is obliged 
to give a certain alym, or purchase-money, and an agree- 
ment must be made with the father for the amount of dowry 
which he gives his daughter, the ‘Love Chase’ is a mere 
matter of form.”* Similarly “the ceremony of marriage 
among the Calmucks is performed on horseback. A girl is 
first mounted, who rides off in full speed. Her lover 
pursues ; and if he overtakes her, she becomes his wife, and 


1 Pindar, Pythk. ix, 181-220, with 1876), i. 425g. This and the four 


the Scholia, 

2 Pindar, Pyth. ix. 195 
Pausanias, iii, 12. 2. 

8 Apollodorus, iii. 9. 2; Hyginus, 
Fab, 185; Ovid, Metam. x. 560 sgge 

4 E, Schuyler, Turkistan (London, 


599-3 


following examples of the bride-race 
have been already cited by J. F. 
McLennan, Studies in Ancient History 
(London, 1886), pp. 15 sg., 181-184. 
He supposes them to be relics of a 
custom of capturing women from 
another community. 
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the marriage is consummated on the spot, after which she 
returns with him to his tent. But it sometimes happens 
that the woman does not wish to marry the person by whom 
she is pursued, in which case she will not suffer him to 
overtake her; and we were assured that no instance occurs 
of a Calmuck girl being thus caught unless she has a 
partiality for her pursuer. If she dislikes him she rides, to 
use the language of English sportsmen, ‘neck or nothing,’ 
until she has completely escaped, or until the pursuer’s 
horse is tired out, leaving her at liberty to return, to be 
afterwards chased by some more favoured admirer.” ! The 
race for the bride is found also among the Koryaks of 
north-eastern Asia. It takes place in a large tent, round 
which many separate compartments called Jologs are arranged 
in a continuous circle. The girl gets a start and is clear of 
the marriage if she can run through all the compartments 
without being caught by the bridegroom. The women of 
the encampment place every obstacle in the man’s way, 
tripping him up, belabouring him with switches, and so forth, 
so that he has little chance of succeeding unless the girl 
wishes it and waits for him? Among some of the rude 
indigenous tribes of the Malay Peninsula “marriage is 
preceded by a singular ceremony. An old man presents 
the future couple to the assembled guests, and, followed by 
their families, he leads them to a great circle, round which 
the girl sets off to run as fast as she can. If the young 
man succeeds in overtaking her, she becomes his mate; 
otherwise he loses all rights, which happens especially when 
he is not so fortunate as to please his bride.”* Another 
writer tells us that among these savages, when there is a 


1 E, D. Clarke, 7ravels in Various 
Countries, i, (London, 1810), p. 333. 
In the fourth octavo edition of Clarke’s 


North Pacific Expedition, vol. vi.). 
3 Letter of the missionary Bigandet, 
dated March 1847, in Annales de la 


Travels (vol. i., London, 1816), from 
which McLennan seems to have quoted, 
there are a few verbal changes. 

2 J. McLennan, of, cit. pp. 183 
sg., referring to Kennan’s Tent Life 
in Siberia (1870), which I have not 
seen. Compare W. Jochelson, ‘* The 
Koryak ” (Leyden and New York, 
1908), p. 742 (Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History, The Jesup 


Propagation de la Foi, xx. (1848) p. 
431. A similar account of the 
ceremony is given by M. Bourien, 
“Wild Tribes of the Malay Peninsula,” 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society 
of London, N.S. iii. (1865) p. 81. 
See further W. W. Skeat and C. O, 
Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula (London, 1906), ii. 68, 77 
59-1 79 Sg., 82 sg. 
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river at hand, the race takes place on the water, the bride 
paddling away in one canoe and pursued by the bridegroom 

in another.’ Before the wedding procession starts for the Caffre race 
bridegroom’s hut, a Caffre bride is allowed to make one" »"4e- 
last bid for freedom, and a young man is told off to catch 

her. Should he fail to do so, she is theoretically allowed 

to return to her father, and the whole performance has to 

be repeated; but the flight of the bride is usually a 
pretence.” 

Similar customs appear to have been practised by all the The bride- 
Teutonic peoples ; for the German, Anglo-Saxon, and Norse tTeuonie 
languages possess in common a word for marriage which peoples, 
means simply bride-race Moreover, traces of the custom pene A 
survived into modern times. Thus in the Mark of Branden- see 
burg, down to the first half of the nineteenth century at a 
least, it was the practice for bride and bridegroom to run a 
race on their wedding day in presence of all the guests. 

Two sturdy men took the bride between them and set off. 
The bridegroom gave them a start and then followed hot- 
foot. At the end of the course stood two or three young 
married women, who took from the bride her maiden’s 
crown and replaced it by the matron’s cap. If the bride- 
groom failed to overtake his bride, he was much ridiculed.‘ 
In other parts of Germany races are still held at marriage, 
but the competitors are no longer the bride and bridegroom. 
Thus in Hesse at the wedding of a well-to-do farmer his 
friends race on horseback to the house of the bride, and her 
friends similarly race on horseback to the house of the 
bridegroom. The prize hangs over the gate of the farmyard 
or the door of the house. It consists of a silken or woollen 


1 J. Cameron, Our Tropical Posses- 
sions in Malayan India (London, 
1865), pp. 116 sg. 


2 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir 
(London, 1904), p. 219. 


3 Middle High German brtlouf, 
modern German Srautlauf, Anglo- 
Saxon brjydhléap, old Norse brudhlaup, 
modern Norse bryllup. See Grimm, 
Deutsches Wörterbuch, s.v. ‘* Braut- 
lauf”; K. Weinhold, Deutsche 
Frauen,? i. 407. The latter writer 
supposes the word to refer merely to 


the procession from the house of the 
bride to the house of the bridegroom. 
But Grimm is most probably right in 
holding that originally it applied to a 
real race for the bride. This is the 
view also of K. Simrock (Deutsche 
Mythologie, pp. 598 sg.). Another 
writer sees in it a trace of marriage by 
capture (L. Dargun, Mutterrecht und 
Raubehe (Breslau, 1883), p. 130). 
Compare K. Schmidt, Jus primae 
noctis (Freiburg i. B. 1881), p. 129. 

4 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 358. 
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Traces of a handkerchief, which the winner winds round his head or 


custom of fastens to his breast. 


racing for 
a bride in 
Europe. 


The victors have also the right to 
escort the marriage procession? In Upper Bavaria, down 
at least to some fifty years ago, a regular feature of 
a rustic wedding used to be what was called the “ bride- 
race” or the “key-race.” It generally took place when the 
bridal party was proceeding from the church to the alehouse. 
A course was marked out and two goals, consisting of heaps 
of straw, were set up at distances of three and four hundred 
yards respectively. The strongest and fleetest of the young 
fellows raced barefoot, clad only in shirt and trousers. He 
who first reached the further goal received the first prize; 
this was regularly a key of gilt wood, which the winner 
fastened to his hat. Often, as in some of the Greek legends, 
the bride herself was the goal of the race. The writers who 
record the custom suggest that the race was originally for 
the key of the bridechamber, and that the bridegroom ran 
with the rest? In Scotland also the guests at a rustic 
wedding used to ride on horseback for a prize, which some- 
times consisted of the bride’s cake set up on a pole in front 
of the bridegroom’s house. The race was known as the 
broose® At Weitensfeld, in Carinthia, a festival called the 
Bride-race is still held every year. It is popularly supposed 
to commemorate a time when a plague had swept away the 
whole people except a girl and three young men. These 
three, it is said, raced with each other in order that the 
winner might get the maiden to wife, and so repeople the 
land. The race is now held on horseback. The winner 
receives as the prize a garland of flowers called the Bride- 
wreath, and the man who comes in last gets a wreath of 
ribbons and pig’s bristles. It seems not impossible that this 
custom is a relic of a fair at which the marriageable maidens 
of the year were assigned in order of merit to the young 
men who distinguished themselves by their feats of strength 


1 W. Kolbe, Hessische Volks-sitten 
und Gebräuche (Marburg, 1888), pp. 


' 150 sg. 


2 Lentner and Dahn, in Bavaria, 
Landes- und Volkskunde des Königreichs 
Bayern, i. (Munich, 1860) pp. 398 sg. 

3 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, ii. 


153-155 (Bohn’s edition); J. Jamieson, 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
s.v. ** Broose.” 

4 E. Herrmann, ‘Uber Lieder 
und Bräuche bei Hochzeiten in 
Karnten,” Archiv fiir Anthropologie, 
xix. (1891) p. 169. 
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and agility. A practice of this sort appears to have pre- Assign- 
vailed among the ancient Samnites. Every year the youths foe 
and maidens were tested publicly, and the young man who picked 
was adjudged best had first choice of the girls; the second aoa 
best had the next choice, and so on with the rest} “ They Samnites, 
say,” writes Strabo, “that the Samnites have a beautiful 
custom which incites to virtue. For they may not give 

their daughters in marriage to whom they please, but every 

year the ten best maidens and the ten best youths are 
picked out, and the best of the ten maidens is given to the 

best of the ten youths, and the second to the second, and so 

on. But if the man who wins one of these prizes should 
afterwards turn out a knave, they disgrace him and take the 

girl from him.”? The nature of the test to which the young 

men and women were subjected is not mentioned, but we 

may conjecture that it was mainly athletic. 

The contests for a bride may be designed to try the Contests 
skill, strength, and courage of the suitors as well as their pete pee 
horsemanship and speed of foot. Speaking of King’s races, 
County, Ireland, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
Arthur Young says: “There is a very ancient custom here, 
for a number of country neighbours among the poor people, 
to fix upon some young woman that ought, as they think, 
to be married; they also agree upon a young fellow as a 
proper husband for her; this determined, they send to the 
fair one’s cabin to inform her that on the Sunday following 

she is to be horsed,’ that is, carried on men’s backs. She 
must then provide whisky and cyder for a treat, as all will 
pay her a visit after mass for a hurling match. As soon as 
she is horsed, the hurling begins, in which the young fellow 
appointed for her husband has the eyes of all the company 
fixed on him: if he comes off conqueror, he is certainly 
married to the girl; but if another is victorious, he as cer- 
tainly loses her, for she is the prize of the victor. These 
trials are not always finished in one Sunday, they take some- 
times two or three, and the common expression when they 
are over is, that ‘such a girl was goal’d.’ Sometimes one 


1 Nicolaus Damascenus, quoted by ed. C. Miiller, iii. 457. 
Stobaeus, Florilegium, xliv. 413 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 2 Strabo, v. 4. 12, p. 250. 
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Contests barony hurls against another, but a marriageable girl is 
for a bride. always the prize. Hurling is a sort of cricket, but instead 
of throwing the ball in order to knock down a wicket, the 
aim is to pass it through a bent stick, the ends stuck in the 
ground.” In the great Indian epic the Mahabharata it is 
related that the hand of the lovely Princess Draupadi or 
Krishna, daughter of the King of the Panchalas, was only 
to be won by him who could bend a certain mighty bow 
and shoot five arrows through a revolving wheel so as to hit 
the target beyond. After many noble wooers had essayed 
the task in vain, the disguised Arjun was successful, and 
carried off the princess to be the wife of himself and his four 
The Indian brothers.? This was an instance of the ancient Indian 
Svam- Practice of Svayamvara, in accordance with which a maiden 
of high rank either chose her husband from among her 
assembled suitors or was offered as the prize to the conqueror 
in a trial of skill, The custom was occasionally observed 
among the Rajputs down to a late time? The Tartar king 
Caidu, the cousin and opponent of Cublay Khan, is said to 
have had a beautiful daughter named Aijaruc, or “the 
Bright Moon,” who was so tall and brawny that she outdid 
all men in her father’s realm in feats of strength. She 
vowed she would never marry till she found a man who 
could vanquish her in wrestling. Many noble suitors came 
and tried a fall with her, but she threw them all; and 
from every one whom she had overcome she exacted a 


hundred horses. 
stud.* 


In this way she collected an immense 
In the Nibelungenlied the fair Brunhild, Queen of 


Iceland, was only to be won in marriage by him who could 
beat her in three trials of strength, and the unsuccessful 


wooers forfeited their heads. 
at last Gunther, King of the 


1 Arthur Young, ‘‘Tour in Ireland,” 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, iii. 
860. 

2 Mahabharata, condensed into 
English by Romesch Dutt (London, 
1898), pp. 15 sgg.3 J. C. Oman, The 
Great Indian Epics, pp. 109 sgg. 

3 J. D. Mayne, A Treatise on Hindu 
Law and Usage* (Madras and London, 
1883), pP. 56; The Vekramdnkadeva- 


Many had thus perished, but 
Burgundians, vanquished and 


charita, edited by G. Bühler (Bombay, 
1875), pp. 38-40; A. Holtzmann, 
Das Mahabharata und seine Theile, i. 
(Kiel, 1895), pp. 21 sg.3 J. Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte, pp. 50 sg. (in G. 
Bühler’s Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Philologie). 

4 The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Yule's 
translation,? bk. iv. ch. 4, vol. ii. pp. 
461-463. 
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married her.’ It is said that Sithon, King of the Odomanti Contests 
in Thrace, had a lovely daughter, Pallene, and that many f” 3 bride 
men came a-wooing her not only from Thrace but from 
Illyria and the country of the Don. But her father said that 
he who would wed his daughter must first fight himself and 
pay with his life the penalty of defeat. Thus he slew many 
young men. But when he was grown old and his strength 
had failed, he set two of the wooers, by name Dryas and 
Clitus, to fight each other for the kingdom and the hand of 
the princess. The combat was to take place in chariots, but 
the princess, being in love with Clitus, bribed his rival’s 
charioteer to put no pins in the wheels of his chariot; so 
Dryas came to the ground, and Clitus slew him and married 
the king’s daughter? The tale agrees closely with that of 
Pelops and Hippodamia. Both stories probably contain, in 
a legendary form, reminiscences of a real custom. Within Hippo- 
historical times Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, made public Sete 
proclamation at the Olympian games that he would give his and how 
daughter Agariste in marriage to that suitor who, during a B 
year’s trial, should approve himself the best. So many marriage. 
young men who prided themselves on their persons and on 
their lineage assembled at Sicyon from all parts of the 
Greek world. The tyrant had a racecourse and a wrestling 
school made on purpose for them, and there he put them 
through their paces. Of all the suitors none pleased him so 
much as Hippoclides, the handsomest and richest man of 
Athens, a scion of the old princely house of Cypselus. And 
when the year was up and the day had come on which the 
award was to be made, the tyrant sacrificed a hundred oxen 
and entertained the suitors and all the people of Sicyon at a 
splendid banquet. Dinner being over, the wine went round 
and the suitors fell to wrangling as to their accomplishments 
and their wit. In this feast of reason the gay Hippoclides 
outshone himself and them all until, flushed with triumph 
and liquor, he jumped on a table, danced to music, and then, 
as a finishing touch, stood on his head and sawed the air with 

1 The Lay of the Nibelungs, trans- by Mr. A. B. Cook, who has himself 
lated by Alice Horton (London, 1898), discussed the contest for the kingship, 
Adventures vi. and vii. See his article, ‘‘ The European Sky- 


2 Parthenius, Narrat, Amat. vi. god,” Folk-lore, xv. (1904) pp. 376 
This passage was pointed out to me sgg. 
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his legs. This was too much. The tyrant in disgust told 
him he had danced away his marriage.’ 
The annual Thus it appears that the right to marry a girl, and 
Gee especially a princess, has often been conferred as a prize in 
fugium) at an athletic contest. There would be no reason, therefore, for 
Rome mY surprise if the Roman kings, before bestowing their daughters 
arelicof in marriage, should have resorted to this ancient mode of 


his contest testing the personal qualities of their future sons-in-law and 

kingdom successors. If my theory is correct, the Roman king and 

and for the 5 : Te > 

hand of the queen personated Jupiter and his divine consort, and in the 

princess. character of these divinities went through the annual cere- 
mony of a sacred marriage for the purpose of causing the 
crops to grow and men and cattle to be fruitful and multiply. 
Thus they did what in more northern lands we may suppose 
the King and Queen of May were believed to do in days of 
old. Now we have seen that the right to play the part of 
the King of May and to wed the Queen of May has some- 
times been determined by an athletic contest, particularly 
by a race? This may have been a relic of an old marriage 
custom of the sort we have examined, a custom designed to 
test the fitness of a candidate for matrimony. Such a test 
might reasonably be applied with peculiar rigour to the 
king in order to ensure that no personal defect should 
incapacitate him for the performance of those sacred rites 
and ceremonies on which, even more than on the despatch 
of his civil and military duties, the safety and prosperity of 
the community were believed to depend. And it would be 
natural to require of him that from time to time he should 
submit himself afresh to the same ordeal for the sake of 
publicly demonstrating that he was still equal to the dis- 
charge of his high calling. A relic of that test perhaps 
survived in the ceremony known as the Flight of the King 
(regifugium),which continued to be annually observed at Rome 
down to imperial times. On the twenty-fourth day of 


1 Herodotus, vi. 126-130. It is to customs were observed at Whitsuntide, 
be observed that in this and other of not on May Day. But the Whitsuntide 
the examples cited above the succession king and queen are obviously equiva- 
to the kingdom did not pass with the lent to the King and Queen of May. 
hand of the princess. Hence I allow myself to use the latter 

and more familiar titles so as to include 

2 See above, pp. 69, 84,9057. These the former. 
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February a sacrifice used to be offered in the Comitium, and 
when it was over the King of the Sacred Rites fled from the 
Forum? We may conjecture that the Flight of the King was 
originally a race for an annual kingship, which may have been 
awarded as a prize to the fleetest runner. At the end of the 
year the king might run again for a second term of office ; 
and so on, until he was defeated and deposed or perhaps 
slain. In this way what had once been a race would tend 
to assume the character of a flight and a pursuit. The king 
would be given a start ; he ran and his competitors ran after 
him, and if he were overtaken he had to yield the crown and 
perhaps his life to the lightest of foot among them. In time 
a man of masterful character might succeed in seating him- 
self permanently on the throne and reducing the annual race 
or flight to the empty form which it seems always to have been 
within historical times.? The rite was sometimes interpreted 
as a commemoration of the expulsion of the kings from Rome ; 
but this appears to have been a mere afterthought devised 
to explain a ceremony of which the old meaning was for- 
gotten. It is far more likely that in acting thus the King of 
the Sacred Rites was merely keeping up an ancient custom 
which in the regal period had been annually observed by 


1 Ovid, Fasti, ii. 685 sgg.; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. 63; J. Marquardt, Rö- 
mische Staatsverwaltung, iii.2 323 59.3 
W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals of 
the Period of the Republic, pp. 327 
sgg. 

5 Another proposed explanation of 
the regifugium is that the king fled 
because at the sacrifice he had incurred 
the guilt of slaying a sacred animal. 
See W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festi- 
vals of the Period of the Republic, 
pp. 328 sgg. The best-known ex- 
ample of such a ritual flight is that 
of the men who slew the ox at the 
Athenian festival of the Bouphonia. 
See The Golden Bough, Second Edi- 
tion, ii 294. Amongst the Pawnees 
the four men who assisted at the sacri- 
fice of a girl to Ti-ra’-wa used to run 
away very fast after the deed was done 
and wash themselves in the river. See 
G. B. Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories 
and Folk-Tales (New York, 1889), pp. 
365 sg. Among the ancient Egyptians 
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the man whose duty it was to slit open 
a corpse for the purpose of embalming 
it fled as soon as he had done his part, 
pursued by all the persons present, who 
pelted him with stones and cursed him, 
“ turning as it were the pollution on 
him ; for they suppose that any one 
who violates or wounds or does any 
harm to the person of a fellow-tribes- 
man. is hateful” (Diodorus Siculus, i. 
9I. 4). Similarly in the western 
islands of Torres Straits the man whose 
duty it was to decapitate a corpse for 
the purpose of preserving the skull was 
shot at with arrows by the relatives of 
the deceased as an expiation for the 
injury he had done to the corpse of their 
kinsman. See Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to 
Torres Straits, v. (Cambridge, 1904) 
pp. 249, 251. This explanation of the 
regifugium certainly deserves to be 
considered. But on this as on so many 
other points of ancient ritual we can 
hardly hope ever to attain to certainty. 


x 


The theory 


is con- 
firmed by 
the evi- 
dence that 
at the 
Saturnalia 
a man 
used to 
personate 
the god 


Saturn and 


to be put 
to death 
in that 
character. 
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his predecessors the kings. What the original intention of 
the rite may have been must probably always remain more 
or less a matter of conjecture. The present explanation is 
suggested with a full sense of the difficulty and obscurity in 
which the subject is involved. 

Thus, if my theory is correct, the yearly flight of the 
Roman king was a relic of a time when the kingship was 
an annual office awarded, along with the hand of a princess, to 
the victorious athlete or gladiator, who thereafter figured along 
with his bride as a god and goddess at a sacred marriage 
designed to ensure the fertility of the earth by homoeopathic 
magic. Now this theory is to a certain extent remarkably 
confirmed by an ancient account of the Saturnalia which was 
discovered and published some years ago by a learned Belgian 
scholar, Professor Franz Cumont of Ghent. From that 
account we learn that down to the beginning of the fourth 
century of our era, that is, down nearly to the establishment 
of Christianity by Constantine, the Roman soldiers stationed 
on the Danube were wont to celebrate the Saturnalia in a 
barbarous fashion which must certainly have dated from a 
very remote antiquity. Thirty days before the festival they 
chose by lot from among themselves a young and handsome 
man, who was dressed in royal robes to resemble the god Saturn. 
In that character he was allowed to indulge all his passions 
to the fullest extent ; but when his brief reign of thirty days 
was over, and the festival of Saturn was come, he had to cut 
his own throat on the altar of the god he personated.! 
We can hardly doubt that this tragic figure, whom a fatal 
lot doomed to masquerade for a short time as a deity and to 


1 F. Cumont, ‘Les Actes de S. 
Dasius,” Analecta Bollandiana, xvi. 
(1897) pp. 5-16. See further Messrs. 
Parmentier and Cumont, ‘‘ Le Roi des 
Saturnales,” Revue de Philologie, xxi. 
(1897) pp. 143-153; The Golden 
Bough, Second Edition, iii. 138 sgg. 
The tomb of St. Dasius, a Christian 
soldier who was put to death at Duros- 
torum in 303 A.D. after refusing to play 
the part of Saturn at the festival, has 
since been discovered at Ancona, A 
Greek inscription on the tomb records 
that the martyr’s remains were brought 
thither from Durostorum, See F, 


Cumont, ‘‘ Le Tombeau de S. Dasius 
de Durostorum,” Analecta Bollandiana, 
xxvii. (1908) pp. 369-372. Professor 
A. Erhard of Strasburg, who has been 
engaged for years in preparing an 
edition of the Acta Martyrum for the 
Berlin Corpus of Greek Fathers, in- 
formed me in conversation at Cam- 
bridge in the summer of 1910 that he 
ranks the Acts of St. Dasius among 
the authentic documents of their 
class. The plain unvarnished narrative 
pa indeed the stamp of truth on its 
ace. 
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die as such a violent death, was the true original of the merry 
monarch or King of the Saturnalia, as he was called, whom a 
happier lot invested with the playful dignity of Master of the 
Winter Revels.’ In all probability the grim predecessor of 

the frolicsome King of the Saturnalia belonged to that class 

of puppets who in some countries have been suffered to reign 
nominally for a few days each year merely for the sake of 
discharging a burdensome or fatal obligation which otherwise 

must have fallen on the real king.? If that is so, we may 

infer that the part of the god Saturn, who was commonly 
spoken of as a king,’ was formerly played at the Saturnalia 

by the Roman king himself. And a trace of the Sacred 
Marriage may perhaps be detected in the licence accorded to 

the human representatives of Saturn, a licence which, if I am 
right, is strictly analogous to the old orgies of May Day and 
other similar festivals. It is to be observed that Saturn was Saturn 
' the god of the seed, and the Saturnalia the festival of sowing | me god 
held in December,* when the autumn sowing was over and the and a 
husbandman gave himself up to a season of jollity after the Saturnalia 


a festival 
long labours of summer and autumn.’ On the principles of of sowing. 


1 Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 15; Arrian, 
Epicteti dissert, i. 25. 8; Lucian, 
Saturnalia, 4. 

2 As to these temporary kings see The 
Golden Bough, Second Edition, ii. 245¢9. 

8 Varro, Rerum rusticarum, iii, I. 
53 Virgil, dex. viii. 324; Tibullus, 
i. 3-353 Augustine, De civitate Det, 
vii. 19. Compare Wissowa, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. 
Mythologie, iv. 433 sq. 

4 On Saturn as the god of sowing 
and the derivation of his name from a 
root meaning ‘‘to sow,” from which 
comes satus " sowing,” see Varro, De 
lingua Latina, v. 64; Festus, s.v. 
‘ Opima spolia,” p. 186, ed. C. O. 
Müller; Augustine, De civitate Dei, 
vii. 2, 3, 13, 15; Wissowa, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rim. 
Mythologie, iv. 428. The derivation 
is confirmed by the form Saeturnus 
which occurs in an inscription (Saeturni 
pocolom, H. Dessau, Inscript. Latinae 
selectae, No. 2966). As to the Satur- 
nalia see L. Preller, Römische Mytho- 
logie,’ ii. 15 sgg; J. Marquardt, Römi- 
sche Staatsverwaltung,* pp. 586 sgg. ; 


Dezobry, Rome au siècle d’ Auguste, 
iii. 143 sgg.; W.Warde Fowler, Roman 
Festivals of the Period of the Republic, 
pp. 268 sgg. The festival was held from 
the seventeenth to the twenty-third of 
December. I formerly argued that in 
the old days, when the Roman year 
began with March instead of with 
January, the Saturnalia may have been 
held from the seventeenth to the twenty- 
third of February, in which case the 
festival must have immediately preceded 
the Flight of the King, which fell on 
February the twenty-fourth. See Zhe 
Golden Bough, Second Edition, iii. 144 
sqq.; Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship, p. 266. But this 
attempt to bring the ancient Saturnalia 
into immediate juxtaposition to the 
King’s Flight breaks down when we 
observe, as my friend Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler has pointed out to me, that the 
Saturnalia fell in December under the 
Republic, long before Caesar, in his 
reform of the calendar, had shifted the 
commencement of the year from March 
to January. See Livy, xxii. 1. 19 sg. 

5 Roman farmers sowed wheat, spelt, 
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homoeopathic magic nothing could be more natural than that, 
when the last seeds had been committed to the earth, the 
marriage of the powers of vegetation should be simulated by 
their human representatives for the purpose of sympathetically 
quickening the seed. In short, no time could be more suit- 
able for the celebration of the Sacred Marriage. We have 
seen as a matter of fact that the sowing of the seed has often 
been accompanied by sexual orgies with the express intention 
of thereby promoting the growth of the crops. At all events 
the view that the King’s Flight at Rome wasa mitigation of 
an old custom of putting him to death at the end of a year’s 
tenure of office, is confirmed by the practice of annually 
slaying a human representative of the divine king Saturn, 
which survived in some parts of the Roman empire, though 
not at Rome itself, down to Christian times. 

This theory would throw light on some dark passages in 
eee the legends of the Roman kingship, such as the obscure and 
the licen- humble births of certain kings and their mysterious ends. 
tious fes- . For if the sacred marriage took place at a licentious festival 


tival of the 
Saturnalia, like the Saturnalia, when slaves were temporarily granted 


Id a8 rors - 
Leen the privileges of freemen,! it might well be that the paternity 
why their of the children begotten at this time, including those of the 
paternity A ; s . 
was some- royal family, was a matter of uncertainty ; nay, it might be 
times _ known that the king or queen had offspring by a slave. 
uncertain, 5 
and why Such offspring of a royal father and a slave mother, or of a 
I might royal mother and a slave father, would rank as princes and 

princesses according as male or female kinship prevailed. 
Under a system of male kinship the union of the king with 
a slave woman would give birth to a Servius Tullius, and, 
according to one tradition, to a Romulus. If female kinship 
prevailed in the royal family, as we have seen reason to sup- 
pose, it is possible that the stories of the birth of Romulus and 


if the Latin 


servile 
parentage. 


and barley in December, flax up to the 
seventh of that month, and beans up to 
the eleventh (the festival of Septimon- 
tium). See Palladius, De re rustica, 
xiii. 1. Inthe lowlands of Sicily at the 
present day November and December 
are the months of sowing, but in the 
highlands August and September. See 
G. Pitré, Usi e costumi, credenze e 
pregiudizi del popolo siciliano, iii. 


(Palermo, 1889) pp. 132 sgg. Hence 
we may suppose that in the Roman 
Campagna of old the last sowing of 
autumn was over before the middle of 
December, when the Saturnalia began. 
1 This temporary liberty accorded to 
slaves was one of the most remarkable 
features of the Saturnalia and kindred 
festivals in antiquity. See The Golden 
Bough, Second Edition, iii. 139 sgg. 
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Servius from slave mothers is a later inversion of the facts, 
and that what really happened was that some of the old 
Latin kings were begotten by slave fathers on royal princesses 
at the festival of the Saturnalia. The disappearance of 
female kinship would suffice to account for the warping of the 
tradition. All that was distinctly remembered would be that 
some of the kings had had a slave for one of their parents ; 
and people living under a system of paternal descent would 
naturally conclude that the slave parent of a king could only 
be the mother, since according to their ideas no son of a 
slave father could be of royal blood and sit on the throne.’ 

Again, if I am right in supposing that in very early Theviolent 
times the old Latin kings personated a god and were ods of the 
regularly put to death in that character, we can better kings. 
understand the mysterious or violent ends to which so many 
of them are said to have come. Too much stress should 
not, however, be laid on such legends, for in a turbulent state 
of society kings, like commoners, are apt to be knocked 
on the head for much sounder reasons than a claim to 
divinity. Still, it is worth while to note that Romulus is said Death of 
to have vanished mysteriously like Aeneas, or to have Romulus 
been cut to pieces by the patricians whom he had offended,’ seventh of 
and that the seventh of July, the day on which he perished Jedi 


+ 

was a festival which bore some resemblance to the Saturnalia. Capro- 
For on that day the female slaves were allowed to take pg; ** 
certain remarkable liberties. They dressed up as free women resembling 
in the attire of matrons and maids, and in this guise they ees 
went forth from the city, scoffed and jeered at all whom 

they met, and engaged among themselves in a fight, striking 

and throwing stones at each other. Moreover, they feasted 

under a wild fig-tree, made use of a rod cut from the tree 

for a certain purpose, perhaps to beat each other with, and 

offered the milky juice of the tree in sacrifice to Juno 
Caprotina, whose name appears to mean either the goddess 


of the goat (caper) or the goddess of the wild fig-tree, for 


1 The learned Swiss scholar, J. J. 
Bachofen long ago drew out in minute 
detail the parallel between these birth 
legends of the Roman kings and 
licentious festivals like the Roman 
Saturnalia and the Babylonian Sacaea. 
See his book Die Sage von Tanaquil 


(Heidelberg, 1870), pp. 133 sgg. To 
be frank, I have not had the patience 
to read through his long dissertation. 

2 Livy, i. 16; Dionysius Halic. Ant. 
Rom. ii. 56; Plutarch, Romulus, 27 5 
Florus, i. I. 16 sg. See above, pp. 
IBI sg. 
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the Romans called a wild fig-tree a goat-fig (caprificus). 


The Hence the day was called the Monae Caprotinae after the 
ae animal or the tree. The festival was not peculiar to Rome, 
tinae but was held by women throughout Latium.’ It can hardly 
Nee en be dissociated from a custom which was observed by ancient 
a Sallie husbandmen at this season. They sought to fertilise the 


fertilisation Aig-trees or ripen the figs by hanging strings of fruit from a 
of the fig. wild fig-tree among the boughs. The practice appears to 
be very old. It has been employed in Greece both in 
ancient and modern times, and Roman writers often refer 
to it. Palladius recommends the solstice in June, that is 
Midsummer Day, as the best time for the operation; 
Columella prefers July.? In Sicily at the present day the 
operation is performed either on Midsummer Day (the 
festival of St. John the Baptist) or in the early days of July;? 
in Morocco and North Africa generally it takes place 


on Midsummer Day.* The 


1 Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 18 ; 
Plutarch, Romulus, 29 ; id., Camillus, 
333; Macrobius, Saturn. i. 11. 36-40. 
The analogy of this festival to the 
Babylonian Sacaea was long ago 
pointed out by J. J. Bachofen. See his 
book Dzie Sage von Tanaquil (Heidel- 
berg, 1870), pp. 172 sgg. 

2 Aristotle, Hést. anim. v. 32, p. 
557%, ed. Bekker ; Theophrastus, Ast. 
plant. ii. 8; id., De causis plantarum, 
ii. 9; Plutarch, Quaest. conviv. vii. 2. 
2; Pliny, Wat. Hist. xv. 79-81, xvi. 
114, xvii. 256; Palladius, iv. 10. 28, 
vii. 5. 2; Columella, xi, 2. 5653 Geo- 
ponica, iii. 6, x. 48. As to the practice 
in modern Greece and the fig-growing 
districts of Asia Minor, see P. de Tour- 
nefort, Relation dun voyage du Levant 
(Amsterdam, 1718), i. 130; W. R. 
Paton, " The Pharmakoi and the Story 
of the Fall,” Revue archéologique, 
IVéme Série, ix. (1907) p. 51. For an 
elaborate examination of the process 
and its relation to the domestication 
and spread of the fig-tree, see Graf 
zu Solms-Laubach, ‘* Die Herkunft, 
Domestication und Verbreitung des 
gewöhnlichen Feigenbaums (Ficus 
Carica, L.),” Abhandlungen der König- 
lichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
su Göttingen, xxviii. (1882) pp. 1-106. 


wild fig-tree is a male and 


This last writer thinks that the opera- 
tion was not practised by Italian 
husbandmen, because it is not mentioned 
by Cato and Varro. But their silence 
can hardlyoutweigh the express mention 
and recommendation of it by Palla- 
dius and Columella. Theophrastus, 
it is true, says that the process was 
not in use in Italy (Hist. Plantarum, 
ii. 8. 1), but he can scarcely have had 
exact information on this subject. 
Caprificatio, as this artificial fertilisa- 
tion of fig-trees is called, is still 
employed by the Neapolitan peasantry, 
though it seems to be unknown in 
northern Italy. Pliny’s account has no 
independent value, as he merely copies 
from Theophrastus. The name “ goat- 
fig” (capreficus) applied to the wild 
fig-tree may be derived from the notion 
that the tree is a male who mounts the 
female as the he-goat mounts the she- 
goat. Similarly the Messenians called 
the tree simply ‘‘he-goat” (rpdyos). 
See Pausanias, iv. 20. 1-3. 

3 G. Pitre, Usi e costumi, credense 
e pregiudizi del popolo siciliano, iii. 
113. 

4 Budgett Meakin, The Moors (Lon- 
don, 1902), p. 258; E. Doutté, Magie 
et religion dans PAfrique du Nord 
(Algiers, 1908), p. 568. 
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the cultivated fig-tree is a female, and the fertilisation 
is effected by insects, which are engendered in the fruit 
of the male tree and convey the pollen to the blossom 
of the female.’ Thus the placing of wild figs, laden with 
pollen and insects, among the boughs of the cultivated fig- 
tree is, like the artificial fertilisation of the date-palm,? a real 
marriage of the trees, and it may well have been regarded 
as such by the peasants of antiquity long before the true 
theory of the process was discovered. Now the fig is an 
important article of diet in countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean. In Palestine, for example, the fruit is not, 
as with us, merely an agreeable luxury, but is eaten daily 
and forms indeed one of the staple productions of the 
country. “To sit every man under his vine, and under his 
fig tree” was the regular Jewish expression for the peaceable 
possession of the Holy Land; and in the fable of Jotham 
the fig-tree is invited by the other trees, next after the olive, 


to come and reign over them? 


1 A. Engler, in V. Hehn’s Kultur- 
pflanzen und Hausthiere™ (Berlin, 
1902), p. 99. Compare Graf zu Solms- 
Laubach, of. ctt.; Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
s.v. ** Fig-tree,” vol. iv. 1519. The 
ancients were well aware of the produc- 
tion of these insects in the wild fig-tree 
and their transference to the cultivated 
fig-tree. Sometimes instead of fertilising 
the trees by hand they contented them- 
selves with planting wild fig-trees near 
cultivated fig-trees, so that the fertilisa- 
tion was effected by the wind, which blew 
the insects from the male to the female 
trees. See Aristotle, /.c. ; Theophras- 
tus, De causis plantarum, ii. 9; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xv. 79-81; Palladius, iv. 
10. 28. On subject of the fertilisation 
of the fig the late Professor H. Mar- 
shall Ward of Cambridge kindly fur- 
nished me with the following note, 
which will serve to supplement and 
correct the brief account in the text :— 
‘The fig is a hollow case full of 
flowers. In the wild fig a smali gall 
wasp (Cynips psenes) lays its eggs: this 
kind of fig is still called Caprijicus. 
The eggs hatch in the female flowers at 
the base of the hollow fig: at the top, 
near the ostiole observable on any ripe 
fig, are the male flowers. When the 


When Sandanis the Lydian 


eggs hatch, and the little insects creep 
through the ostiole, the male flowers 
dust the wasp with pollen, and the 
insect flies to another flower (to lay its 
eggs), and so fertilises many of the 
female flowers in return for the nursery 
afforded its eggs. Now, the cultivated 
fig is apt to be barren of male flowers. 
Hence the hanging of branches bear- 
ing wild figs enables the escaping wasps 
to do the trick, The ancients knew 
the fact that the propinquity of the 
Caprificus helped the fertility of the 
cultivated fig, but, of course, they did 
not know the details of the process. 
The further complexities are, chiefly, 
that the fig bears two kinds of female 
flowers: one especially fitted for the 
wasp’s convenience, the other not. 
The Caprificus figs are inedible. In 
Naples three crops of them are borne 
every year, viz, Mamme (in April), 
Profiché (in June), and Mammoni (in 
August). It is the June crop that bears 
most male flowers and is most useful.” 
The suggestion that the festival of the 
seventh of July was connected with 
this horticultural operation is due to L. 
Preller (Römische Mythologie,’ i. 287). 

3 See above, pp. 24 59. 

3 1 Kings iv. 25; 2 Kings xviii. 


Import- 
ance of 
the fig as 
an article 
of diet, 
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attempted to dissuade Croesus from marching against the 
Persians, he represented to him that there was nothing to be 
gained by conquering the inhabitants of a barren country who 
neither drank wine nor ate figs! An Arab commentator on 
the Koran observes that “God swears by these two trees, the 
fig and the olive, because among fruit-trees they surpass all 
the rest. They relate that a basket of figs was offered to the 
prophet Mohammed, and when he had eaten one he bade 
his comrades do the same, saying, ‘ Truly, if I were to say 
that any fruit had come down from Paradise, I would say it 
of the fig”’”? Hence it would be natural that a process 
supposed to be essential to the ripening of so favourite a 
fruit should be the occasion of a popular festival, We may 
suspect that the license allowed to slave women on this day 
formed part of an ancient Saturnalia, at which the loose 
behaviour of men and women was supposed to secure the 
fertilisation of the fig-trees by homoeopathetic magic. 
At the But it is possible and indeed probable that the fertilisa- 
festival of tion was believed to be mutual; in other words, it may have 


Import- 
ance of 
the fig as 
an article 
of diet. 


of July been imagined, that while the women caused the fig-tree to 
were bear fruit, the tree in its turn caused them to bear children. 


eee This conjecture is confirmed by a remarkable African parallel. 
ought to 


befertilisead The Akikuyu of British East Africa attribute to the wild fig- 
Pee tree the power of fertilising barren women. For this purpose 


to fertilise they apply the white sap or milk to various parts of the body 
i of the would-be mother ; then, having sacrificed a goat, they 


S : . : A 

e tie the woman to a wild fig-tree with long strips cut from the 
of a intestines of the sacrificial animal. “ This seems,” writes Mr. 
the wid C+ W. Hobley, who reports the custom, “to be a case of the 
fig-tree » tree marriage of India. I fancy there is an idea of ceremonial 
among the 


Akikuyu of Marriage with the ancestral spirits which are said to inhabit 


F certain of these fig-trees ; in fact it supports the Kamba idea 
Africa, Of the spiritual husbands.” The belief in spiritual husbands, 


31; Isaiah xxxvi. 16; Micah iv. 4; 
Zechariah iii. 10; Judges ix. 10 sg. ; 
H. B. Tristram, The Natural History 
of the Bible? (London, 1898), pp. 350 
sqq. 3 Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. Fig 
Tree,” vol. ii, 1519 sg. 

1 Herodotus, i. 71. 

2 Zamachschar, cited by Graf zu 
Solms-Laubach, of. că. p. 82, For 


more evidence as to the fig in antiquity 
see V. Hehn, ulturpjianzen und 
Hlausthiere,’ pp. 94 sgg. 

8 Letter of Mr. C. W. Hobley to 
me, dated Nairobi, British East Africa, 
July 27th, 1910. This interesting in- 
formation was given spontaneously and 
not in answer to any questions of 
mine, 
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to which Mr. Hobley here briefly refers, is as follows. The 
Akamba of British East Africa imagine that every married 
woman is at the same time the wife of a living man and also 

the wife of the spirit of some departed ancestor (aimu). 

They are firmly convinced that the fertility of a wife depends 

to a great extent on the attentions of her spiritual husband, 

and if she does not conceive within six months after marriage 

they take it as a sign that her spiritual husband is neglecting 

her; so they offer beer and kill a goat as a propitiatory 
sacrifice. If after that the woman still remains barren, they 

make a bigger feast and kill a bullock. On the other hand, 

if a wife is found to be with child soon after marriage, they 

are glad and consider it a proof that she has found favour in 

the eyes of her ghostly husband. Further, they believe that Belief 
at death the human spirit quits the bodily frame and takes pee 
up its abode in a wild fig-tree (mumõo); hence they build that the 
miniature huts at the foot of those fig-trees which are thought $p of 
to be haunted by the souls of the dead, and they periodically live in wild 
sacrifice to these spirits." Accordingly, we may conjecture, ea 
though we are not told, that amongst the Akamba, as among 

the Akikuyu, a barren woman sometimes resorts to a wild fig- 

tree in order to obtain a child, since she believes that her 
spiritual spouse has his abode in the tree. The Akikuyu clearly 
attribute a special power of fertilisation to the milky sap of 

the tree, since they apply it to various parts of the woman 

who desires to become a mother: perhaps they regard it as 

the seed of the fig. This may explain why the Roman slave- 
women offered the milky juice of the tree to Juno Caprotina ; 

they may have intended thereby to add to the fecundity of 

the mother goddess. And we can scarcely doubt that the 

rods which they cut from the wild fig-tree, for the purpose 
apparently of beating each other, were supposed to com- 
municate the generative virtue of the tree to the women who 


1 C. W. Hobley, Tke Ethnology of 
A-Kamba and other East African Tribes 
(Cambridge, 1910), pp. 85, 89 sg. In 
British Central Africa ‘‘ every village 
has its ‘ prayer-tree,’ under which the 
sacrifices are offered. It stands (usually) 
in the éwalo, the open space which Mr. 
Macdonald calls the ‘forum,’ and is, 
sometimes, at any rate, a wild fig-tree.” 


« This is the principal tree used for 
making bark-cloth. Livingstone says, 
‘It is a sacred tree all over Africa and 
India’; and I learn from M. Auguste 
Chevalier that it is found in every 
village of Senegal and French Guinea, 
and looked on as ‘a fetich-tree’” 
(Miss A. Werner, The Natives of British 
Central Africa, pp. 62 sg.). 
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Supposed were struck by them. The Baganda of Central Africa appear 
fertilisation +4 ascribe to the wild banana-tree the same power of removing 
rik an wig barrenness which the Akikuyu attribute to the wild fig- 
free tree. For when a wife has no child, she and her husbanc 
oo. will sometimes repair to a wild banana-tree and there, 
` standing one on each side of the tree, partake of the male 
organs of a goat, the man eating the flesh and drinking 
the soup and the woman drinking the soup only. This 
is believed to ensure conception after the husband has gone 
in to his wife. Here again, as among the Akikuyu, we 
see that the fertilising virtue of the tree is reinforced by 
the fertilising virtue of the goat; and we can therefore 
better understand why the Romans called the male wild 
fig-tree “ goat-fig,” and why the Messenians dubbed it simply 
“ he-goat.” 

The association of the death of Romulus with the festival 
of the wild fig-tree can hardly be accidental, especially as 
he and his twin-brother Remus were said to have been 
suckled by the she-wolf under a fig-tree, the famous ficus 
Ruminalis, which was shewn in the forum as one of the 
sacred objects of Rome and received offerings of milk down to 
late times.? Indeed, some have gone so far both in ancient 
and modern times as to derive the names of Romulus and 
Rome itself from this fig-tree (ficus Ruminalis) ; if they are 
right, Romulus was “the fig-man” and Rome “ the fig-town.” $ 
Be that as it may, the clue to the association of Romulus 
with the fig is probably furnished by the old belief that 
the king is responsible for the fruits of the earth and the rain 
from heaven. We may conjecture that on this principle the 
Roman king was expected to make the fig-trees blossom and 


The 
Roman 
king may 
have cele- 
brated a 
sacred 
marriage 
on the 
Nonae 
Capro- 
tinae asa 
charm to 
make the 
fig-trees 
bear fruit. 


1 From the unpublished papers of the 
Rev. John Roscoe, which he has kindly 
placed at my disposal. 

3 Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 543 
Livy, i. 4. 5; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 411 59.3 
Pliny, Wat, Hist. xv. 77; Festus, pp. 
266, 270, 271,ed.C. O. Müller; Tacitus, 
Annals, xiii. 58; Servius on Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 903; Plutarch, Romulus, 
4; id., Quaestiones Romanas, 573 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiguitates 
Romanae, iii. 71, 5. All the Roman 


writers speak of the tree as a cultivated 
fig (ficus), not a wild fig (caprificus), 
and Dionysius agrees with them. 
Plutarch alone (Romulus, 4) describes 
it as a wild fig-tree (épweds). See also 
above, p. 10. 

3 Festus, p. 266, ed. C. O. Miiller; 
Ettore Pais, Ancient Legends of Roman 
History (London, 1906), pp. 55 sqq. 
Festus indeed treats the derivation as 
an absurdity, and many people will be 
inclined te agree with him. 
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bear figs, and that in order to do so he masqueraded as 
the god of the fig-tree and went through a form of sacred 
marriage, either with his queen or with a slave-woman, 
on the July day when the husbandmen resorted to a 
more efficacious means of producing the same result. The 
ceremony of the sacred marriage need not have been re- 
stricted to a single day in the year. It may well have been 
repeated for many different crops and fruits. If the Queen 
of Athens was annually married to the god of the vine, 
why should not the King of Rome have annually wedded 
the goddess of the fig? 

But, as we have seen, Romulus, the first king of The mar- 
Rome, is said to have perished on the day of this festival Gone fee 
of the fig, which, if our hypothesis is correct, was also or human 
the day of his ceremonial marriage to the tree. That Ae 
the real date of his death should have been preserved by bis death. 
tradition is very improbable; rather we may suppose 
that the reason for dating his death and his marriage 
on the same day was drawn from some ancient ritual in 
which the two events were actually associated. But we 
have still to ask, Why should the king’s wedding-day 
be also the day of his death? The answer must be 
deferred for the present. All we need say now is that 
elsewhere the marriage of the divine king or human god 
has been regularly followed at a brief interval by his 
violent end. For him, as for others, death often treads on 
the heels of love.’ 


1 On the fifth of July a ceremony Republic, pp. 174 sgg. Mr. Warde 


called the Flight of the People was 
performed at Rome. Some ancient 
writers thought that it commemorated 
the dispersal of the people after the 
disappearance of Romulus. But this is 
to confuse the dates ; for, according to 
tradition, the death of Romulus took 
place on the seventh, not the fifth of 
July, and therefore after instead of 
before the Flight of the People. 
See Varro, De lingua Latina, 
vi. 18; Macrobius, Sa¢. iii, 2. 143 
Dionysius Halicarn. Ant. Rom. ii. 
56. 5; Plutarch, Romulus, 29; id., 
Camillus, 33; W. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals of the Period of the 


Fowler may be right in thinking that 
some connexion perhaps existed be- 
tween the ceremonies of the two days, 
the fifth and the seventh; and I agree 
with his suggestion that ‘‘the story 
itself of the death of Romulus had 
grown out of some religious rite per- 
formed at this time of year.” I note 
as a curious coincidence, for it can 
hardly be more, that at Bodmin in 
Cornwall a festival was held on the 
seventh of July, when a Lord of 
Misrule was appointed, who tried 
people for imaginary crimes and sen- 
tenced them to be ducked in a quag- 
mire called Halgaver, which is ex- 


Violen: 
ends of 
Tatius, 
Tullus 
Hostilius, 
and other 
Roman 
kings. 
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Another Roman king who perished by violence was 
Tatius, the Sabine colleague of Romulus. It is said that he 
was at Lavinium offering a public sacrifice to the ancestral 
gods, when some men to whom he had given umbrage 
despatched him with the sacrificial knives and spits which 
they had snatched from the altar.1 The occasion and the 
manner of his death suggest that the slaughter may have 
been a sacrifice rather than an assassination. Again, 
Tullus Hostilius, the successor of Numa, was commonly 
said to have been killed by lightning, but many held that 
he was murdered at the instigation of Ancus Marcius, who 
reigned after him.2 Speaking of the more or less mythical 
Numa, the type of the priestly king, Plutarch observes that 
“his fame was enhanced by the fortunes of the later kings. 
For of the five who reigned after him the last was deposed 
and ended his life in exile, and of the remaining four not 
one died a natural death; for three of them were assassin- 
ated and Tullus Hostilius was consumed by thunderbolts.” ® 
This implies that King Ancus Marcius, as well as Tarquin 
the Elder and Servius Tullius, perished by the hand of an 
assassin. No other ancient historian, so far as I know, 
records this of Ancus Marcius, though one of them says that 
the king “was carried off by an untimely death.”* Tarquin 
the Elder was slain by two murderers whom the sons of his 
predecessor, Ancus Marcius, had hired to do the deed. 
Lastly, Servius Tullius came by his end in circumstances 
which recall the combat for the priesthood of Diana at 
Nemi. He was attacked by his successor and killed by his 
orders, though not by his hand. Moreover, he lived among 
the oak groves of the Esquiline Hill at the head of the 


plained to mean ‘‘the goat’s moor,” 
See T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British 
Popular Customs, p. 339. The “ goat’s 
moor” is an odd echo of the ‘‘ goat’s 
marsh” at which Romulus disappeared 
on the same day of the year (Livy, i. 
16. 1; Plutarch, Romulus, 29; id., 
Camillus, 33). 

1 Livy, i. 14. 1 sg.; Dionysius 
Halicarn. Ant. Rom. ii. 52. 3; 
Plutarch, Romulus, 23. 

2 Dionysius Halicarn. Ant. Rom. 
iii. 35; Zonaras, Annales, vii. 6. As 


to his reported death by lightning, see 
above, p. 181. 


3 Plutarch, Numa, 22. I have 
pruned the luxuriant periods in which 
Plutarch dwells, with edifying unction, 
on the righteous visitation of God 
which overtook that early agnostic 
Tullus Hostilius. 


4 Aurelius Victor, De wiris illustri- 
bus, V. 5. 

5 Livy, i. 40; Dionysius Halicarn 
Ant. Rom, iii. 73. 
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Slope of Virbius, and it was here, beside a sanctuary of 
Diana, that he was slain.! 

These legends of the violent ends of the Roman kings The suc- 
suggest that the contest by which they gained the throne cession to 
may sometimes have been a mortal combat rather than a kingship 
race. If that were so, the analogy which we have traced tis have 
between Rome and Nemi would be still closer. At both been 
places the sacred kings, the living representatives of the god- Farel 
head, would thus be liable to suffer deposition and death at the combat. 
hand of any resolute man who could prove his divine right 
to the holy office by the strong arm and the sharp sword. It 
would not be surprising if among the early Latins the claim to 
the kingdom should often have been settled by single combat; 
for down to historical times the Umbrians regularly submitted 
their private disputes to the ordeal of battle, and he who 
cut his adversary’s throat was thought thereby to have 
proved the justice of his cause beyond the reach of cavil.? 
“ Any one who remembers how in the forests of Westphalia 
the Femgericht set the modern civil law at defiance down 
into the eighteenth century, and how in the mountains of 
Corsica and Sardinia blood-revenge has persisted and per- 
sists to our own days, will not wonder that hardly a century 
after the union of Italy the Roman legislation had not yet 
succeeded in putting down the last relics of this ancient 
Italian or rather Indo-European mode of doing justice in 
the nests of the Apennines.” ê 

A parallel to what I conceive to have been the rule of the. 


Nemi. As to the oak-woods of the 
Esquiline see above, p. 185. 


1 Livy, i. 48; Dionysius Halicarn. 
Ant. Rom. iv. 38 sg.; Solinus, i. 25. 


; ss ; ae 
The reading Vérbium clivum (“the 2 Nicolaus Damascenus, in Stobaeus, 


slope of Virbius”) occurs only in the 
more recent manuscripts of Livy : the 
better-attested reading both of Livy and 
Solinus is Urbium. But the obscure 
Virbium would easily and naturally be 
altered into Urbium, whereas the re- 
verse change is very improbable. See 
Mr. A. B. Cook, in Classical Review, 
xvi. (1902) p. 380, note 3. In 
this passage Mr. Cook was the first to 
call attention to the analogy between 
the murder of the slave-born king, 
Servius Tullius, and the slaughter of 
the slave-king by his successor at 


Florilegium, x. 70; Fragmenta Histori- 
corum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, iii. 


457. 


3 H. Jordan, Die Könige im alten 
Italien (Berlin, 1887), pp. 44 sg. In 
this his last work Jordan argues that 
the Umbrian practice, combined with 
the rule of the Arician priesthood, 
throws light on the existence and 
nature of the kingship among the 
ancient Latins. On this subject I am 
happy to be at one with so learned 
and judicious a scholar. 
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Combats old Latin kingship is furnished by a West African custom 
cee of to-day. When the Maluango or king of Loango, who 
in Africa, is deemed the representative of God on earth, has been 
elected, he has to take his stand at Mumdz, a large tree 
near the entrance to his sacred ground. Here, encouraged 
by one of his ministers, he must fight all rivals who present 
themselves to dispute his right to the throne.’ This is one 
of the many instances in which the rites and legends of 
ancient Italy are illustrated by the practice of modern Africa. 
Similarly among the Banyoro of Central Africa, whose 
king had to take his life with his own hand whenever his 
health and strength began to fail, the succession to the 
throne was determined by a mortal combat among the 
claimants, who fought till only one of them was left alive. 
Even in England a relic of a similar custom survived till 
lately in the coronation ceremony, at which a champion 
used to throw down his glove and challenge to mortal 
combat all who disputed the king’s right to the crown. The 
ceremony was witnessed by Pepys at the coronation of 
Charles the Second.® 
MERE In the foregoing enquiry we have found reason to sup- 
a TRA pose that the Roman kings personated not only Jupiter the 
ably per- god of the oak, but Saturn the god of the seed and per- 
ee 4 haps also the god of the fig-tree. The question naturally 
Saturn, arises, Did they do so simultaneously or successively ? In 
ae other words, did the same king regularly represent the oak- 


before they god at one season ot the year, the seed-god at another, and 
the fig-god at a third? or were there separate dynasties of 
Jupiter, the oak-kings, seed-kings, and fig-kings, who belonged perhaps 


personated 


Zeus and 


god of the 
oak. 


to different stocks and reigned at different times? 


1 R, E. Dennett, 4¢ the Back of the 
Black Man’s Mind (London, 1906), 
pp. II sg., III, 131 sg., 135. The 
word translated ‘‘sacred ground” 
(xibila, plural 5252/2) means properly 
“sacred grove.” Such ‘‘sacred groves” 
are common in this part of Africa, but 
in the ‘‘ sacred grove” of the king of 
Loango the tree beside which the 
monarch takes post to fight for the 
crown appears to stand solitary in a 
grassy plain. See R. E. Dennett, 
op. cit, pp. II sy., 25, 96 sgg., IIO 
sgg. We have seen that the right of 


The 


succession to the throne of Loango 
descends in the female line (above, 
pp. 276 sg.), which furnishes another 
point of resemblance between Loango 
and Rome, if my theory of the Roman 
kingship is correct. 

2 J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exog- 
amy, ii. 530. My authority is the 
Rev. John Roscoe, formerly of the 
Church Missionary Society in Uganda. 

3 Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, edited 
by Richard, Lord Braybrooke, Second 
Edition (London, 1828), i. 193 sg. 
(under April 23rd, 1661). 
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evidence does not allow us to answer these questions 
definitely. But tradition certainly points to the conclusion 
that in Latium and perhaps in Italy generally the seed- 
god Saturn was an older deity than the oak-god Jupiter, just 
as in Greece Cronus appears to have preceded Zeus. Per- 
haps Saturn and Cronus were the gods of an old indigenous 
and agricultural people; while Jupiter and Zeus were the 
divinities of a ruder invading race, which swarmed down 
into Italy and Greece from the forests of central Europe, 
bringing their wild woodland deities to dwell in more fertile 
lands, under softer skies, side by side with the gods of the 
corn and the vine, the olive and the fig. If that was so, 
we may suppose that before the irruption of these northern 
barbarians the old kings of Greece and Italy personated the 
gods of the fat field and fruitful orchard, and that it was 
not till after the conquest that their successors learned to 
pose as the god of the verdant oak and the thundering sky. 
However, on questions so obscure we must be content to 
suspend our judgment. It is unlikely that the student’s 
search-light will ever pierce the mists that hang over these 
remote ages. All that we can do is to follow the lines of 
evidence backward as far as they can be traced, till, after 
growing fainter and fainter, they are lost altogether in the 
darkness. 


CHAPTER XIX 
ST. GEORGE AND THE PARILIA 


The early IN the course of the preceding investigation we found 


vauene reason to assume that the old Latin kings, like their 
mucha brethren in many parts of the world, were charged with 
Be an 3 certain religious duties or magical functions, amongst which 
ce the maintenance of the fertility of the earth held a principal 


By this I do not mean that they had to see to it 
only that the rain fell, and that the corn grew and trees 

would be : T : 
expected to put forth their fruit in due season. In those early days it 
ET is probable that the Italians were quite as much a pastoral 
fecundity as an agricultural people, or, in other words, that they 
ofthe depended for their subsistence no less on their flocks and 
herds than on their fields and orchards. To provide their 
cattle with grass and water, to ensure their fecundity and 
the abundance of their milk, and to guard them from the 
depredations of wild beasts, would be objects of the first 
importance with the shepherds and herdsmen who, accord- 
ing to tradition, founded Rome; and the king, as the 
representative or embodiment of the deity, would be ex- 
pected to do his part towards procuring these blessings for 
his people by the performance of sacred rites. The Greeks 
of the Homeric age, as we have seen, thought that the 
reign of a good king not only made the land to bear wheat 
1 Varro, Rerum rusticarum, ii. 1. 


9 sq. “ Romanorum vero populum a 
pastoribus esse ortum quis non dicit?” 


Caprilius, ‘‘goat-man,” guztius, 
“horse-man,” Zauréus, ‘* bull-man,” 
and so forth. 


etc. Amongst other argumentsin favour 
of this view Varro refers to the Roman 
personal names derived from cattle, 
both large and small, such as Porcius, 
“‘pig-man,” Ovinius, ‘‘sheep-man,” 


On the importance of 
cattle and milk among the ancient 
Aryans see O. Schrader, Reallexikon 
der indogermanischen Altertumskunde 
(Strasburg, 1901), pp. 541 sg., 689 
397. 913 399. 
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and barley, but also caused the flocks to multiply and the 
sea to yield fish.’ 

In this connexion, accordingly, it can be no mere Numais 
accident that Rome is said to have been founded and pana 
the pious king Numa to have been born on the twenty- born and 
first of April, the day of the great shepherds’ festival af the ee 
Parilia.? It is very unlikely that the real day either of the founded on 
foundation of the city or of Numa’s birth should have been sean 
remembered, even if we suppose Numa to have been an tivalof the 
historical personage rather than thical type; it is far teeta 

personage rather a mythical type; it is far twenty-first 
more probable that both events were arbitrarily assigned to °f April. 
this date by the speculative antiquaries of a later age on 
the ground of some assumed fitness or propriety. In what 
did this fitness or propriety consist? The belief that the 
first Romans were shepherds and herdsmen would be reason 
enough for supposing that Rome was founded on the day of 
the shepherds’ festival, or even that the festival was instituted 
to commemorate the event? But why should Numa be 
thought to have been born on that day of all days? 
Perhaps it was because the old sacred kings, of whom he 
was the model, had to play an important part in the cere- 
monies of the day. The birthdays of the gods were 
celebrated by festivals;* the kings were divine or semi- 
divine; it would be natural, therefore, that their birth- 
days should be identified with high feasts and holidays. 
Whether this was so or not, the festival of the Parilia 
presents so many points of resemblance to some of 
the popular customs discussed in these volumes that a 


As to the birth of 


1 Above, vol. i. p. 366. i. 


2 As to the foundation of Rome on 
this date see Varro, Rerum rusticarum, 
ii. 1.9; Cicero, De divinatione, ii. 47. 
98; Festus, s.v. ‘‘ Parilibus,” p, 236, 
ed. C. O. Müller; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xviii. 247 ; Propertius, v. 4. 73 59.3 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 801-806 ; id., Metam. 
xiv. 774 sg.; Velleius Paterculus, i. 8. 
4; Eutropius, i I; Solinus, i, 18; 
Censorinus, De die natali, xxi. 6; 
Probus on Virgil, Georg. iii. 13 
Schol. Veronens. on Virgil, Ac.; 
Dionysius Halicarnas., Ant. Rom. i. 
88; Plutarch, Romulus, 12; Dio 
Cassius, xliii. 42; Zonaras, Annales, 
vii. 3; Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, 


VOL, II 


14, iv. 50. 
Numa, see Plutarch, Vuma, 3. The 
festival is variously called Parilia and 
Palilia by ancient writers, but the 
form Parilia seems to be the better 
attested of the two. See G. Wissowa, 
s.v. “Pales,” inW. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griech. und rim. Mythologie, iii. 
1278. 

3 Dionysius of -Halicarnassus (Amt. 
Rom. i. 88) hesitates between these 
two views. With truer historical in- 
sight Plutarch ( Romulus, 12) holds that 
the rustic festival was older than the 
foundation of Rome, 

4 See, for example, vol. i. above, 


P. 32. 
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brief examination of it may not be inappropriate in this 
place.’ 

The spring festival of the twenty-first of April, known 
as the birthday of Rome,” was deemed second in importance 
to none in the calendar.’ It was held by shepherds and 
herdsmen for the welfare and increase of their flocks and 
herds.* The pastoral deity to whom they paid their devo- 
tions was Pales, as to whose sex the ancients themselves 
were not at one. In later times they commonly spoke of 
her as a goddess; but Varro regarded Pales as masculine, 
and we may follow his high authority. The day was 
celebrated with similar rites both in the town and the 
country, but in its origin it must have been a strictly rural 
festival. Indeed, it could hardly be carried out in full 
except among the sheepfolds and cattle-pens. At some 
time of the day, probably in the morning, the people re- 
paired to the temple of Vesta, where they received from the 
Vestal Virgins ashes, blood, and bean-straw to be used in 
fumigating themselves and probably their beasts. The 
ashes were those of the unborn calves which had been torn 
from their mothers’ wombs on the fifteenth of April; the 
blood was that which had dripped from the tail of a horse 
sacrificed in October. Both were probably supposed to 
exercise a fertilising as well as a cleansing influence on the 
people and on the cattle ;’ for apparently one effect of the 
ceremonies, in the popular opinion, was to quicken the 


wombs of women no less than of cows and ewes.® 


1 For modern discussions of the 
Parilia, see L. Preller, Römische Mytho- 
logie, i. 413 sgg.3; J. Marquardt, 
Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii.? 207 
sq.; W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte, pp. 309-3173; W. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals, pp. 79- 
85; G. Wissowa, s.v. ‘* Pales,” in W. 
H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. u. 
vim. Mythologie, iii. 1276-1280; id., 
Religion und Kultus der Römer, pp. 
165 sg. 

2 Cicero, De divinatione, ii. 47. 98; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 806; Calendar of 
Philocalus, quoted by W. Warde 
Fowler, of. cit. p. 79; Probus on 
Virgil, Georg. iii. 1; Plutarch, Romu- 
lus, 12; Zonaras, Annales, vii. 3. 


At break 


8 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, £n. 
Rom. i. 88. 

4 Festus, s.v, “Pales,” p. 222, ed. 
C. O. Müller ; Dionysius Halic. Zc 

6 Servius on Virgil, Georg. iii 1. 
See also Arnobius, Adversus nationes, 
iii. 40; Martianus Capella, i. 50. 

® Ovid, Fasti, iv. 637-640, 731- 
734; Propertius, v. I. 19 sg. 

T See above, p. 229. As to the 
sacrifice of the horse in October see The 
Golden Bough, Second Edition, ii. 315 
sgg. 

8 Tibullus, ii. 5. 91 sg. :— 

“ Et fetus matrona dabit, natusque 
parenti 
Oscula comprensis auribus eripiet.” 
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of day the shepherd purified his sheep, after sprinkling and The flocks 
sweeping the ground. The fold was decked with leafy earn 
boughs, and a great wreath was hung on the door.’ The driven 
purification of the flocks apparently consisted in driving rou" 
them over burning heaps of grass, pine-wood, laurel, and 
branches of the male olive-tree.? Certainly at some time of 
the day the sheep were compelled to scamper over a fire.’ 
Moreover, the bleating flocks were touched with burning 
sulphur and fumigated with its blue smoke. Then the 
shepherd offered to Pales baskets of millet, cakes of millet, 
and pails of warm milk. Next he prayed to the god The 
that he would guard the fold from the evil powers, in- ea 
cluding probably witchcraft ;° that the flocks, the men, 
and the dogs might be hale and free from disease; that 
the sheep might not fall a prey to wolves; that grass 
and leaves might abound; that water might be plentiful ; 
that the udders of the dams might be full of milk; 
that the rams might be lusty, and the ewes prolific; that 
many lambs might be born ; and that there might be much 
wool at shearing. This prayer the shepherd had to repeat 
four times, looking to the east; then he washed his hands 
in the morning dew. After that he drank a bowl of milk 
and wine, and, warmed with the liquor, leaped ever burning 
heaps of crackling straw. This practice of jumping over a 
straw fire would seem to have been a principal part of the 
ceremonies: at least it struck the ancients themselves, for 
they often refer to it.” 

The shepherd’s prayer at the Parilia is instructive, 
because it gives us in short a view of the chief wants of 
“© Consule, dic, pecori pariter pecorisque 


magistris : 
Effugiat stabulis noxa repulsa meis,” 


1 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 735-738. In his 
account of the festival Ovid mentions 
only shepherds and sheep; but since 


Pales was a god of cattle as well as of 
sheep (Arnobius, Adversus nationes, 
iii, 23), we may suppose that herds 
and herdsmen equally participated in 
it. Dionysius (/.c.) speaks of four- 
footed beasts in general. 

2 So Mr. W. Warde Fowler under- 
stands Ovid, Fasti, iv. 735-742. 

3 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 805 sg. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 739 sq- 

6 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 747 $9. :— 


With this sense of noxa compare id, 
vi. 129 sg., where it is said that buck- 
thorn or hawthorn ‘‘¢tréstes pellere 
posset a foribus noxas.” 

6 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 763-774. The 
prayer that the wolves may be kept 
far from the fold is mentioned also by 
Tibullus (ii. 5. 88). 

T Ovid, Fasti, iv. 779-782; Tibullus, 
ii. 5. 89 sg. ; Propertius, v. I. 19, v. 
4. 77 sq. ; Persius, i. 72; Probus on 
Virgil, Georg. iii. 1. 


The shep- 
herd has to 
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water- 
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the pastoral life. The supplication for grass and leaves 
and water reminds us that the herdsman no less than the 
husbandman depends ultimately on vegetation and rain; 
so that the same divine powers which cover the fields of 
the one with yellow corn may be conceived to carpet the 
meadows of the other with green grass, and to diversify them 
with pools and rivers for the refreshment of the thirsty 
cattle. And it is to be borne in’ mind that in countries 
where grass is less plentiful than under the rainy skies of 
northern Europe, sheep, goats, and cattle still subsist in 
great measure on the leaves and juicy twigs of trees. Hence 
in these lands the pious shepherd and goatherd cannot 
afford to ignore or to offend the tree-spirits, on whose favour 
and bounty his flocks are dependent for much of their 
fodder. Indeed, at the Parilia the shepherd made elaborate 
excuses to these divine beings for any trespass he might 
unwittingly have committed on their hallowed domain by 
entering a sacred grove, sitting in the shadow of a holy tree, 
or lopping leafy branches from it with which to feed a sickly 
sheep.” In like manner he craved pardon of the water- 
nymphs, if the hoofs of his cattle had stirred up the mud in 
their clear pools; and he implored Pales to intercede for 
him with the divinities of springs “and the gods dispersed 
through every woodland glade.” ° 

The Parilia was generally considered to be the best 


time for coupling the rams and the ewes ;‘* 


1 I owe this observation to F. A. 
Paley, on Ovid, Fasti, iv. 754. He 
refers to Virgil, Georg. ii. 435, Æcl 
x. 30; Theocritus, xi. 73 sg.3 to 
which may be added Virgil, Georg. iii. 
300 sg., 320 sg.3 Horace, Æpist. i. 
14. 28; Cato, De re rustica, 30; 
Columella, De re rustica, vii. 3. 21, xi. 
2. 83 and 99-101. From these pass- 
ages of Cato and Columella we 
learn that the Italian farmer fed his 
cattle on the leaves of the elm, the 
ash, the poplar, the oak, the evergreen 
oak, the fig, and the laurel. 

2 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 749-754. 

3 Ovid, Fast, iv. 757-760. 

4 Columella, De re rustica, vii. 3. 
tz. In this respect the practice of 
ancient Italian farmers would seem to 


and it has been 


have differed from that of modern 
English breeders. In a letter (dated 
8th February 1908) my friend Pro- 
fessor W. Somerville of Oxford writes : 
“It is against all modern custom to 
arrange matters so that lambs are born 
five months after April 21, say the end 
of September.” And, again, in another 
letter (dated 16th February 1908) he 
writes to me: “ The matter of coupling 
ewes and rams in the end of April is 
very perplexing. In this country it is 
only the Dorset breed of sheep that 
will ‘take’ the ram at this time of the 
year. In the case of other breeds the 
ewe will only take the ram in autumn, 
say from July to November, so that the 
lambs are born from January to May. 
We consider that lambs born late in the 
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suggested that it was also the season when the flocks and The Parilia 
herds, after being folded and stalled throughout the winter, Perhaps 
were turned out for the first time to pasture in spring.’ The the time 
occasion is an anxious one for the shepherd, especially in posa the, 
countries which are infested with wolves, as ancient Italy herds were 
was? Accordingly the Italian shepherd propitiated Pales frtm 
with a slaughtered victim before he drove his flocks afield frst time 
in spring ;* but it is doubtful whether this sacrifice formed = pda 
part of the Parilia. None of the ancient authors who ex- the open. 
pressly describe the Parilia mention the slaughter of a 

victim ; and in Plutarch’s day a tradition ran that of old no 

blood was shed at the festival. But such a tradition seems 

to point to a contrary practice in after-times. In the 
absence of decisive evidence the question must be left open ; 

but modern analogy, as we shall see, strongly supports the 
opinion that immediately at the close of the Parilia the 

flocks and herds were driven out to graze in the open 
pastures for the first time after their long winter confinement. 

On this view a special significance is seen to attach to some 

of the features of the festival, such as the prayer for protec- 

tion against the wolf; for the brute could hardly do the 

sheep and kine much harm so long as they were safely pent 

within the walls of the sheepcote and the cattle-stall. 

As the Parilia is said to have been celebrated by The 
Romulus, who sacrificed to the gods and caused the people iene 
to purify themselves by leaping over flames,’ some scholars perhaps to 
have inferred that it was customary for the king, and after- ee 
wards for his successor, the chief pontiff, or the King of the important 
Sacred Rites, to offer sacrifices for the people at the Parilia.® Paes at 
The inference is reasonable and receives some confirmation, the Parilia, 
as we shall see presently, from the analogy of modern 
custom. Further, the tradition that Numa was born on the 
day of the Parilia may be thought to point in the same way, 


since it is most naturally explicable on the hypothesis that 


season, say May or June, never thrive 
well.” 

1 The suggestion was made by C. G. 
Heyne in his commentary on Tibullus, 
i. 5. 88. 

? O. Keller, Thiere des classischen 
Alterthums (Innsbruck, 1887), pp. 158 


sqq. 


3 Calpurnius, Bucol. v. 16-28. 

4 Plutarch, Romulus, 12. 

5 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Ant. 
Rom. 1. 88. 

§ This is the view of J. Marquardt 
(Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii.? 207), 
and Mr. W. Warde Fowler (Roman 
Festivals, p. 83, note 1). 
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the king had to discharge some important function at the 
festival. Still, it must be confessed that the positive 
evidence for connecting the Roman kings with the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-first of April is slight and dubious. 
The Parilia On the whole the festival of the Parilia, which probably 
are, fell at or near the time of turning out the cattle to pasture 
welfare of in spring, was designed to ensure their welfare and increase, 
the cattle and to guard them from the insidious machinations or the 


nam open attacks of their various enemies, among whom witches 
EN and wolves were perhaps the most dreaded. 


witches Now it can hardly be a mere coincidence that down to 
and ` z A 
wolve. modern times a great popular festival of this sort has been 


Acele- celebrated only two days later by the herdsmen and shep- 
poirot herds of eastern Europe, who still cherish a profound belief 
sort is still in witchcraft, and still fear, with far better reason, the raids 
ae. of wolves on their flocks and herds. The festival falls on 


Europe on the twenty-third of April and is dedicated to St. George, the 
egy v patron saint of cattle, horses, and wolves. The Esthonians 


a = say that on St. George’s morning the wolf gets a ring round 
aree, his snout and a halter about his neck, whereby he is ren- 


the patron dered less dangerous till Michaelmas. But if the day should 


int of : : 
~~ chance to be a Friday at full moon, or if before the day 
horses, and came round any person should have been so rash as to 
wolves, 3 F 3 È 
Precau. thump the dirty linen in the wash-tub with two beetles, the 


tions tall cattle will run a serious risk of being devoured by wolves. 
A Many are the precautions taken by the anxious Esthonians 


pa on this day to guard their herds from the ravening beasts. 
woives 


andwitches Lhus some people gather wolfs dung on the preceding 


me one night, burn it, and fumigate the cattle with it in the morning. 
Dee Or they collect bones from the pastures and burn them at a 


cross-road, which serves as a charm against sickness, sorcery, 
and demons quite as well as against wolves. Others smoke 
the cattle with asa foetida or sulphur to protect them against 
witchcraft and noxious exhalations. They think, too, that 
if you sew stitches on St. George’s morning the cubs of the 
wolves will be blind, no doubt because their eyes are sewed 
up by the needle and thread. In order to forecast the fate of 
their herds the peasants put eggs or a sharp weapon, such as 
an axe or a scythe, before the doors of the stalls, and the 
animal which crushes an egg or wounds itself will surely be 
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rent by a wolf or will perish in some other fashion before 

the year is out. So certain is its fate that many a man 

prefers to slaughter the doomed beast out of hand for the 

sake of saving at least the beef. 

As a rule the Esthonians drive their cattle out to pasture The 

for the first time on St. George’s Day, and the herdsman’s ae 
duties begin from then. If, however, the herds should have drive their 
been sent out to graze before that day, the boys who look fo ila 
after them must eat neither flesh nor butter while they are for the first 


on duty; else the wolves will destroy many sheep, and the Comet 
cream will not turn to butter in the churn. Further, the Day. 
boys may not kindle a fire in the wood, or the wolfs tooth 
would be fiery and he would bite viciously. By St. 
George’s Day, the twenty-third of April, there is commonly 
fresh grass in the meadows. But even if the spring should 
be late and the cattle should have to return to their stalls 
hungrier than they went forth, many Esthonian farmers 
insist on turning out the poor beasts on St. George’s Day in 
order that the saint may guard them against his creatures 
the wolves. On this morning the farmer treats the herds- 
man to a dram of brandy, and gives him two copper kopecks 
as “tail-money ” for every cow in the herd. This money 
the giver first passes thrice round his head and then lays it 
on the dunghill ; for if the herdsman took it from his hand, 
it would in some way injure the herd. Were this ceremony 
omitted, the wolves would prove very destructive, because 
they had not been appeased on St. George’s Day. After 
receiving the “tail-money” some herdsmen are wont to 
collect the herd on the village common. Here they set up 
their crook in the ground, place their hat on it, and walk 
thrice round the cattle, muttering spells or the Lord’s Prayer 
as they do so. The pastoral crook should be cut from the 
rowan or mountain-ash and consecrated by a wise man, who 
carves mystic signs on it. Sometimes the upper end of the 
crook is hollowed out and filled with quicksilver and asa 
foetida, the aperture being stopped up with resin. Some 
Esthonians cut a cross with a scythe under the door through 
which the herd is to be driven, and fill the furrows of the 
cross with salt to prevent certain evil beings from harming 
the cattle. Further, it is an almost universal custom in 
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Esthonia not to hang bells on the necks of the kine till 
St. George’s Day; the few who can give a reason for the 
rule say that the chiming of the bells before that season 
would attract the wild beasts.’ 

In the island of Dago down to the early part of the 
nineteenth century there were certain holy trees from which 
no one dared to break a bough; in spite of the lack of 
wood in the island the fallen branches were allowed to rot 
in heaps on the ground. Under such trees the Esthonians 
used to offer sacrifices on St. George’s Day for the safety 
and welfare of their horses. The offerings, which consist of 
an egg, a piece of money, and a bunch of horse-hair tied up 
with a red thread, were buried in the earth? The custom 
is interesting because it exhibits St. George in the two-fold 
character of a patron of horses and of trees, In the latter 
capacity he has already met us more than once under the 
name of Green George.’ 

In Russia the saint is known as Yegory or Yury, and 
here, as in Esthonia, he is a patron of wolves as well as of 
flocks and herds. Many legends speak of the connexion 
which exists between St. George and the wolf. In Little 
Russia the beast is known as “St. George’s Dog,” and the 
carcases of sheep which wolves have killed are not eaten, 
it being held that they have been made over by divine 
command to the beasts of the field.* The festival of St. 
George on the twenty-third of April has a national as well 
as an ecclesiastical character in Russia, and the mythical 
features of the songs which are devoted to the day prove 
that the saint has supplanted some old Slavonian deity who 
used to be honoured at this season in heathen times. It is 
not as a slayer of dragons and a champion of forlorn 
damsels that St. George figures in these songs, but as a 
patron of farmers and herdsmen who preserves cattle from 
harm, and on whose day accordingly the flocks and herds 


1 Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten Estnischen Gesellschaft su Dorpat, vii. 
abergldubische Gebräuche, Weisen und (1872) p. 61. 
Gewohnheiten, pp. 82-84, 116-118; 3 F. J. Wiedemann, of. cit. p. 
F. J. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren 413. 
und äusseren Leben der Ehsten, pp. 8 See above, pp. 75 sg. 
332, 356-361; Holzmayer, ‘* Osili- 4 W, R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk- 
ana,” Verhandlungen der gelehrten tales, pp. 344, 345. 
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are driven out to browse the fresh pastures for the first time 
after their confinement through the long Russian winter. 
“What the wolf holds in its teeth, that Yegory has given,” 
is a proverb which shews how completely he is thought to 
rule over the fold and the stall. Here is one of the 
songs :— 
“We have gone around the field, 

We have called Yegory ... 

*O thou, our brave Yegory, 

Save our cattle, 

In the field, and beyond the field, 

In the forest, and beyond the forest, 

Under the bright moon, 

Under the red sun, 

From the rapacious wolf, 

From the cruel bear, 

From the cunning beast.” 


A White-Russian song represents St. George as opening 
with golden keys, probably the sunbeams, the soil which has 
been frost-bound all the winter :— 


“ Holy Jury, the divine envoy, 
Has gone to God, 
And having taken the golden keys, 
Has unlocked the moist earth, 
Having scattered the clinging dew 
Over White-Russia and all the world.” 


In Moravia they “meet the Spring” with a song in which 
they ask Green Thursday, that is, the day before Good Friday, 
what he has done with the keys, and he answers: “I gave 
them to St. George. St. George arose and unlocked the 
earth, so that the grass grew—the green grass.” In White 
Russia it is customary on St. George’s Day to drive the 
cattle afield through the morning dew, and in Little Russia 
and Bulgaria young folk go out early and roll themselves in 
it In the Smolensk Government on this day the cattle 
are driven out first to the rye-fields and then to the pastures. 
A religious service is held in the stalls before the departure 
of the herd and afterwards in the field, where the stool 

1 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the grass for good luck on St. George’s 
Russian People, pp. 229-231. Inthe Day. See Mary Hamilton, Greek 


island of Rhodes also it is customary Saints and their Festivals (Edinburgh 
for people to roll themselves on the and London, 1910), p. 166. 
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which supported the holy picture is allowed to stand for 
several weeks till the next procession with the pictures of 
the saints takes place. St. George’s Day in this govern- 
ment is the herdsmen’s festival, and it is the term from 
which their engagements are dated? And in the Smolensk 
Government, when the herds are being sent out to graze 
on St. George’s Day, the following spell is uttered :— 


“ Deaf man, deaf man, dost thou hear us?” 
“J hear not.” 
“God grant that the wolf may not hear our cattle 1” 
“Cripple, cripple, canst thou catch us?” 
“J cannot catch.” 
“God grant that the wolf may not catch our cattle [” 
“ Blind man, blind man, dost thou see us?” 
“67 see not.” 
“God grant that the wolf may not see our cattle /”% 


But in the opinion of the Russian peasant wolves are 
not the only foes of cattle at this season. On the eve of St. 
George’s Day, as well as on the night before Whitsunday 
and on Midsummer Eve, witches go out naked in the dark 
and cut chips from the doors and gates of farmyards. These 
they boil in a milk-pail, and thus charm away the milk from 
the farms. Hence careful housewives examine their doors 
and smear mud in any fresh gashes they may find in them, 
which frustrates the knavish tricks of the milk-stealing witch. 
Not to be baffled, however, the witches climb the wooden 
crosses by the wayside and chip splinters from them, or lay 
their hands on stray wooden wedges. These they stick into 
a post in the cattle-shed and squeeze them with their hands 
till milk flows from them as freely as from the dugs of 
acow. At this time also wicked people turn themselves by 
magic art into dogsand black cats, and in that disguise they 
suck the milk of cows, mares, and ewes, while they slaughter 
the bulls, horses, and rams.’ 


1 Olga Bartels, ‘“ Aus dem Leben mouths of wild beasts and prevents 


der weissrussischen Landbevolkerung,” them from attacking the flocks which 

Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, xxxv. (1903) are placed under his protection (L. F. 

p. 659. Sauvé, Le Folk-lore des Hautes- Vosges, 
3 W., R. S. Ralston, of. cit. p. 389. p. 127). 

French peasants of the Vosges Moun- 3 W. R. S. Ralston, of. cit. pp. 


tains believe that St. George shuts the 319 sg. 
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The Ruthenians of Bukowina and Galicia believe that at St. 
midnight before St. George’s Day (the twenty-third of April) Day" * 
the witches come in bands of twelve to the hills at the among the 
boundaries of the villages and there dance and play with fire. Cee 
Moreover, they cull on the mountains the herbs they need for 
their infernal enchantments. Like the Esthonians and the 
Russians, the Ruthenians drive their cattle out to pasture for 
the first time on St. George’s Day; hence during the pre- 
ceding night the witches are very busy casting their spells 
on the cows; and the farmer is at great pains to defeat 
their fell purpose. With this intent many people catch 
a snake, skin it, and fumigate the cows with the skin on the 
eve of the saint’s day. To rub the udders and horns of the 
cows with serpent’s fat is equally effective. Others strew 
meal about the animals, saying, “ Not till thou hast gathered 
up this meal, shalt thou take the milk from my cow So-and- 
so? Further, sods of turf, with thorn-branches stuck in 
them, are laid on the gate-posts; and crosses are painted 
with tar on the doors. These precautions keep the witches 
from the cows. If, however, a beast should after all be 
bewitched, the farmer’s wife drags a rope about in the dew 
on the morning of St. George’s Day. Then she chops it up 
small, mixes salt with it, and scatters the bits among the 
cow’s fodder. No sooner has the afflicted animal partaken 
of this compound than the spell is broken.’ 

The Huzuls of the Carpathian Mountains believe that st. 
when a cow gives milk tinged with blood, or no milk George's 
at all, a witch is the cause of it. These maleficent beings among the 
play their pranks especially on the eve of St. George’s Day oe 
and on Midsummer Eve, but they are most dangerous at the pathians. 
former season, for that night they and the foul fiends hold 
their greatest gathering or sabbath. To steal the cows’ 
milk they resort to various devices. Sometimes they run 
about in the shape of dogs and smell the cows’ udders. 
Sometimes they rub the udders of their own cows with milk 
taken from a neighbour’s kine; then their own cows yield 
abundant milk, but the udders of the neighbour’s cows shrivel 
up or give only blood. Others again make a wooden cow 


1 R. F. Kaindl, ‘‘Zauberglaube bei den Rutenen in der Bukowina und 
Galizien,” Globus, Ixi. (1892) p. 280. 
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on the spot where the real cows are generally milked, taking 
care to stick into the ground the knife they used in carving 
the image. Then the wooden cow yields the witch all the 
milk of the cattle which are commonly milked there, while 
the owner of the beasts gets nothing but blood from them. 

Hence the Huzuls take steps to guard their cows from 
the machinations of witches at this season. For this pur- 
pose they kindle a great fire before the house on the eve of 
St. George’s Day, using as fuel the dung which has accumu- 
lated during the winter. Also they place on the gate-posts 
clods in which are stuck the branches consecrated on Palm 
Sunday or boughs of the silver poplar, the wood of which is 
deemed especially efficacious in banning fiends. Moreover, 
they make crosses on the doors, sprinkle the cows with mud, 
and fumigate them with incense or the skin of a snake. 
To tie red woollen threads round the necks or tails of the 
animals is also a safeguard against witchcraft. And in June, 
when the snow has melted and the cattle are led to the high 
mountain pastures, the herds have no sooner reached their 
summer quarters than the herdsman makes " living fire” by 
the friction of wood and drives the animals over the ashes in 
order to protect them against witches and other powers of 
evil. The fire thus kindled is kept constantly burning in 
the herdsman’s hut till with the chill of autumn the time 
comes to drive the herds down the mountains again. If the 
fire went out in the interval, it would be an ill omen for the 
owner of the pastures.’ 

In some parts of Silesia the might of the witches is 
believed to be at the highest pitch on St. George’s Day. 
The people deem the saint very powerful in the matter of 
cattle-breeding and especially of horse-breeding. At the 
Polish village of Ostroppa, not far from Gleiwitz, a sacrifice 
for horses used to be offered at the little village church. It 
has been described by an eye-witness. Peasants on horse- 
back streamed to the spot from all the neighbouring villages, 
not with the staid and solemn pace of pilgrims, but with the 
noise and clatter of merrymakers hastening to a revel. The 
sorry image of the saint, carved in wood and about an ell 


3 R. F. Kaindl, Die Husulen id., “ Zauberglaube bei den Huzulen,” 
(Vienna, 1894), pp. 62 sg., 78, 88 sg.; Globus, \xxvi. (1899) p. 233. 
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high, stood in the churchyard on a table covered with a 
white cloth. It represented him seated on horseback and 
spearing the dragon. Beside it were two vessels to receive 
offerings of money and eggs respectively., As each farmer 
galloped up, he dismounted, led his horse by the bridle, 
knelt before the image of the saint, and prayed. After that 
he made his offering of money or eggs, according to his 
means, in the name of his horse. Then he led the beast 
round the church and churchyard, tethered it, and went into 
the church to hear mass and a sermon. Having thus paid 
his devotions to the saint, every man leaped into the saddle 
and made for the nearest public-house as fast as his horse 
could lay legs to the ground.’ 

At Ertringen, in South Bavaria, there is a chapel of St. Festival of 

George, where a festival of the saint used to be held on gee © 
April the twenty-fourth down to the beginning of the nine- patron of 
teenth century. From the whole neighbourhood people pone 
streamed thither on horseback and in waggons to take part in Bavarie 
in the ceremony. More than fourteen hundred riders are 
said to have been present on one occasion. The foundation 
of the chapel was attributed to the monastery of Holy Cross 
Vale (Heilzgkreuztal), and the abbot and prior with their 
suite attended the festival in state mounted on white horses. 
A burgher of Ertringen had to ride as patron in the cos- 
tume of St. George, whom he represented. He alone 
bestrode a fiery stallion. After the celebration of high mass 
the horses were blessed at the chapel. Then the procession 
of men on horseback moved round the common lands, wind- 
ing up at the parish church, where it broke up? In many 
villages near Freiburg in Baden St. George is the patron of 
horses, and in some parts of Baden the saint’s day (April 
the twenty-third) is the season when cattle are driven out to 
pasture for the first time in spring.’ 

The Saxons of Transylvania think that on the eve of 


1 P, Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien, i. (Leipsic, 
1903) pp. 106 sg. The authority quoted 
for the sacrifice is Tiede, Merhwirdig- 
keiten Schlesiens (1804), pp. 123 sg. 
It is not expressly said, but we may 
assume, that the sacrifice was offered 
on St. George’s Day. 


2 A. Birlinger, dus Schwaben (Wies- 
baden, 1874), ii. 166. Compare zd,, 
Volksthimliches aus Schwaben, ii. 
21 n,} 


3 E. H. Meyer, Badisches Volks- 
leben im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
(Strasburg, 1900), pp. 219, 408. 
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St. St. George’s Day the witches ride on the backs of the cows 
aa into the farmyard, if branches of wild rosebushes or other 
among the thorny shrubs are not stuck over the gate of the yard to 
Saxonsand Leen them out Beliefs and practices of this sort are shared 
iansof by the Roumanians of Transylvania. They hold that on 


rants St. George’s Day the witches keep their sabbath in 
sequestered spots, such as woodland glades, deserted farm- 
steadings, and the like. In Walachia green sods are laid on 
the window-sills and on the lintels of the doors to avert the 
uncanny crew. But in Transylvania the Roumanians, not 
content with setting a thorn-bush in the doorway of the 
house, keep watch and ward all night beside the cattle or 
elsewhere, to catch the witches who are at work stealing the 
milk from the cows. Here, as elsewhere, the day is above 
all the herdsman’s festival. It marks the beginning of 
spring ; the shepherds are preparing to start for the distant 
pastures, and they listen with all their ears to some wise- 
acre who tells them how, if the milk should fail in the 
udders of the sheep, they have only to thrash the shepherd’s 
pouch, and every stroke will fall on the witch who is 
pumping the lost milk into her pails.’ 

Se The Walachians look on St. George’s Day as very holy ; 

George's for they are mainly a pastoral folk, and St. George is the 


Day the 
herdsman's patron of herds and herdsmen. On that day also, as well 


ie the aS on the day before and the day after, the Walachian 
Walach- numbers his herd, beginning at one and counting con- 
= tinuously up to the total. This he never does at any other 
time of the year. On this day, too, he milks his sheep 
for the first time into vessels which have been carefully 
scoured and are wreathed with flowers. Then too a cake of 
white meal is baked in the shape of a ring, and is rolled on 
the ground in sight of the herd; and from the length of its 
course omens are drawn as to the good or bad luck of the 
cattle in their summer pastures. If the herd is owned by 
several men, they afterwards lay hold of the ring, and break 


1 J. Haltrich, Zur Volkskunde der 1866), pp. 9, 11. Compare R. F. 
Stebenbiirger Sachsen (Vienna, 1885), Kaindl, ‘‘Zur Volkskunde der Rumänen 
p. 281. in der Bukowina,” Globus, xcii. (1907) 

p. 284. It does not appear whether 

3 W. Schmidt, Das Jahr und seine the shepherd’s pouch (“ Hirtentas- 
Tage in Meinung und Brauch der chen”) in question is the real pouch 
Romanen Siebenbirgens(Hermannstadt, or the plant of that name. 
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it among them, and the one who gets the largest piece will 
have the best luck. The milk is made into a cheese which 
is divided; and the pieces of the cake are given to the 
shepherds. In like manner the wreaths of flowers which 
crowned the pails are thrown into the water, and from the 
way in which they float down-stream the shepherds presage 
good or evil fortune. 

The Bulgarians seem to share the belief that cattle are St. 
especially exposed to the machinationsof witches at this season, ey 
for it is a rule with them not to give away milk, butter, or among the 
cheese on the eve of St. George’s Day ; to do so, they say, pa Se a 
would be to give away the profit of the milch kine? They Slavs. 
rise very early on the morning of this day, and wash them- 
selves in the dew, that they may be healthy.’ It is said, too, 
that a regular sacrifice is still offered on St. George’s Day 
in Bulgaria. An old man kills a ram, while girls spread 
grass on which the blood is poured forth.4 The intention of 
the sacrifice may be to make the herbage grow abundantly 
in the pastures. Amongst the South Slavs the twenty- 
third of April, St. George’s Day, is the chief festival of the 
spring. The herdsman thinks that if his cattle are well on 
that day they will thrive throughout the year. As we have 
already seen, he crowns the horns of his cows with garlands 
of flowers to guard them against witchcraft, and in the even- 
ing the garlands are hung on the doors of the stalls, where they 
remain until the next St. Georges Day. Early in the 
morning of that day, when the herdsman drives the cows 
from the byres, the housewife takes salt in one hand and a 
potsherd with glowing coals in the other. She offers the 
salt to the cow, and the beast must step over the smouldering 
coals, on which various kinds of roses are smoking. This 
deprives the witches of all power to harm the cow. On the 
eve or the morning of the day old women cut thistles and 
fasten them to the doors and gates of the farm; and they 
make crosses with cow’s dung on the doors of the byres to 
ward off the witches. Many knock great nails into the 

1 A. und A. Schott, Walachische 8 A. Strausz, of. cit. p. 337. 
Maehrchen (Stuttgart and Tübingen, 4 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the 
1845), pp- 299 s9. Russian People, p. 230. 


3 A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren (Leipsic, 
1898), p. 287. 5 Above, pp. 126 sg. 
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Precau- doors, which is thought to be a surer preventive even than 
ae thistles. In certain districts the people cut thistles before 
witchcraft sunrise and put some on each other’s heads, some on the 
ee fences, the windows, the doors, and some in the shape of 
SlavsonSt. wreaths round the necks of the cows, in order that the 
o witches may be powerless to harm man and beast, house and 
homestead, throughout the year. If, nevertheless, a witch 
should contrive to steal through the garden fence and into 
the byre, it is all over with the cows. A good housewife 
will also go round her house and cattle-stalls early in the 
morning of the fateful day and sprinkle them with holy 
water. Another approved means of driving the witches 
away is furnished by the froth which is shot from the spokes 
of a revolving mill-wheel; for common-sense tells us that 
just as the froth flies from the wheel, so the witches will 
fiy from our house, if only we apply the remedy in the right 
way. And the right way is this. On the eve of St. 
George’s Day you must send a child to fetch froth from the 
mill, three stones from three cross-roads, three twigs of a 
blackberry bush, three sprigs of beech, and three shoots of a 
wild vine. Then you insert the plants in a buttered roll, 
put the stones in the fire, boil the froth, toast the buttered 
roll over the glowing stones, and speak these words: “ The 
blackberry twigs gather together, the beeches pull together, 
but the foam from the wheel shakes all evil away.” Do 
this, and you may take my word for it that no witch will be 
able to charm away the milk from your cows.’ 
Precau- Thus on the whole the festival of St. George at the 
tions of the : e . : 
same sort Present day, like the Parilia of ancient Italy, is a ceremony 
pie = intended to guard the cattle against their real and their 
wolvesand imaginary foes, the wolves and the witches, at the critical 
m season when the flocks and herds are driven out to pasture 
the catte for the first time in spring. Precautions of the same sort 
are driven are naturally taken by the superstitious herdsman whenever, 
pasture for the winter being over, he turns his herds out into the open 
theft for the first time, whether it be on St. George’s Day or not. 
spring. Thus in Prussia and Lithuania, when the momentous 
morning broke, the herd-boy ran from house to house in the 


1F. S. Krauss, Volksglaube und 125-127; id., Kroatien und Slavonien 
religiöser Brauch der Stidslaven, pp. (Vienna, 1889), pp. 105 sg. 
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village, knocked at the windows, and cried: “Put out the 
fire, spin not, reel not, but drive the cattle out!” Mean- 
time the herdsman had fetched sand from the church, which 
he strewed on the road by which the beasts must go from 
the farmyard. At the same time he laid a woodcutter’s axe 
in every doorway, with the sharp edge outwards, over which 
the cows had to step. Then he walked in front of them, 
speaking never a word, and paying no heed to the herd, 
which was kept together by the herd-boys alone. His 
thoughts were occupied by higher things, for he was busy 
making crosses, blessing the cattle, and murmuring prayers, 
till the pastures were reached. The axe in the doorway 
signified that the wolf should fiee from the herd as from the 
sharp edge of the axe: the sand from the church betokened 
that the cattle should not disperse and wander in the 
meadows, but should keep as close together as people in 
church.? 

In Sweden the cattle are confined almost wholly to their Swedish 
stalls during the long and dreary northern winter ; and the OPS”. 
first day in spring on which they are turned out into the turning 
forest to graze has been from time immemorial a great iB 


cattle to 
popular festival The time of its celebration depends graze after 


more or less on the mildness or severity of the season. pay ja 
For the most part it takes place about the middle of May. ment. 
On the preceding evening bonfires are kindled everywhere 

in the forest, because so far as their flickering light extends 

the cattle will be safe from the attacks of wild beasts 
throughout the summer. For the same reason people go 
about the woods that night firing guns, blowing horns, and 
making all kinds of discordant noises. The mode of 
celebrating the festival, which in some places is called the 
feast of flowers, varies somewhat in different provinces. In 
Dalsland the cattle are driven home that day from pasture 

at noon instead of at evening. Early in the morning the 
herd-boy repairs with the herd to the forest, where he decks 
their horns with wreaths of flowers and provides himself 
with a wand of the rowan or mountain-ash. During his 
absence the girls pluck flowers, weave them into a garland, 


1 W. J. A. Tettau und J. D. H. Litthauens und Westpreussens (Berlin, 
Temme, Die Volkssagen Ostpreussens, 1837), p. 263. 
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Swedish and hang it on the gate through which the cattle must pass 
a on their return from the forest. When they come back, the 
turning out herd-boy takes the garland from the gate, fastens it to the 
=. top of his wand, and marches with it at the head of his 
for the first beasts to the hamlet. Afterwards the wand with the 
a garland on it is set up on the muck-heap, where it remains 
all the summer. The intention of these ceremonies is not 
said, but on the analogy of the preceding customs we may 
conjecture that both the flowers and the rowan-wand are 
supposed to guard the cattle against witchcraft. A little 
later in the season, when the grass is well grown in the 
forest, most ‘of the cattle are sent away to the säter, or 
summer pastures, of which every hamlet commonly has one 
or more. These are clearings in the woods, and may be 
many miles distant from the village. In Dalecarlia the 
departure usually takes place in the first week of June. It 
is a great event for the pastoral folk. An instinctive 
longing seems to awaken both in the people and the beasts. 
The preparations of the women are accompanied by the 
bleating of the sheep and goats and the lowing of the 
cattle, which make incessant efforts to break through the 
pens near the house where they are shut up. Two or more 
girls, according to the size of the herd, attend the cattle on 
their migration and stay with them all the summer. Every 
animal as it goes forth, whether cow, sheep, or goat, is 
marked on the brow with a cross by means of a tar-brush 
in order to protect it against evil spirits. But more 
dangerous foes lie in wait for the cattle in the distant 
pastures, where bears and wolves not uncommonly rush 
forth on them from the woods. On such occasions the 
herd-girls often display the utmost gallantry, belabouring 
the ferocious beasts with sticks, and risking their own lives 
in defence of the herds.’ 
These The foregoing customs, practised down to modern times 
= by shepherds and herdsmen with a full sense of their 
throw light meaning, throw light on some features of the Parilia which 
features of Might otherwise remain obscure. They seem to shew that 
the Parilia. when the Italian shepherd hung green boughs on his folds, 


1 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden, pp. 246-251; A. Kuhn, Herabkunfi 
des Feuers,? pp. 163 59. 
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and garlands on his doors, he did so in order to keep the 
witches from the ewes; and that in fumigating his flocks 
with sulphur and driving them over a fire of straw he 
sought to interpose a fiery barrier between them and the 
powers of evil, whether these were conceived as witches or 
mischievous spirits. 

But St. George is more than a patron of cattle. The Green 

mummer who dresses up in green mugh on the saint’s day S a 
and goes by the name of Green George! clearly personifies feadh al 
the saint himself, and such a disguise is appropriate only to edt 
a spirit of trees or of vegetation in general. As if to vegetation 
make this quite clear, the Slavs of Carinthia carry a tree ™ Suet! 
decked with flowers in the procession in which Green 
George figures; and the ceremonies in which the leaf-clad 
masker takes a part plainly indicate that he is thought to 
stand in intimate connexion with rain as well as with 
cattle. This counterpart of our Jack in the Green is known 
in some parts of Russia, and the Slovenes call him Green 
George. Dressed in leaves and flowers, he appears in public 
on St. George’s Day carrying a lighted torch in one hand 
and a pie in the other. Thus arrayed he goes out to the 
cornfields, followed by girls, who sing appropriate songs. 
A circle of brushwood is then lighted, and the pie is set 
in the middle of it. |All who share in the ceremony 
sit down around the fire, and the pie is divided among 
them. The observance has perhaps a bearing on the cattle 
as well as on the cornfields, for in some parts of Russia 
when the herds go out to graze for the first time in spring a 
pie baked in the form of a sheep is cut up by the chief 
herdsman, and the bits are kept as a cure for the ills to 
which sheep are subject. 

At Schwaz, an old Tyrolese town in the lower valley « Ringing 
of the Inn, young lads assemble on St. Georges Day, °™ me 
which is here the twenty-fourth of April, and having pro- on St. 
vided themselves with bells, both large and small, they go p et 
in procession ringing them to the various farms of the 
neighbourhood, where they are welcomed and given milk to 
drink. These processions, which take place in other parts 


1 See above, pp. 75 sg. 
2 W, R. S. Ralston, Russian Folk-tales, p. 345. 
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of the Tyrol also, go by the name of “ ringing out the grass” 
(Grasausliuten), and it is believed that wherever the bell- 
ringers come, there the grass grows and the crops will be 
abundant. This beneficial effect appears to be ascribed to 
the power of the bells to disperse the evil spirits, which are 
thought to be rampant on St. George’s Day. For the 
same purpose of averting demoniac influence at this 
time, people in Salzburg and the neighbouring districts of 
Upper Austria go in procession round the fields and stick 
palm branches or small crosses in them; also they fasten 
branches of the Prunus Padus, L., at the windows of the 
houses and cattle-stalls. In some parts of Germany the 
farmer looks to the height of his corn on St. George’s Day, 
expecting that it should then be high enough to hide a 
crow.” 

Even when we have said that St. George of Eastern 
Europe represents an old heathen deity of sheep, cattle, 
horses, wolves, vegetation, and rain, we have not exhausted 
all the provinces over which he is supposed to bear sway. 
According to an opinion which appears to be widely spread, 
he has the power of blessing barren women with offspring. 
This belief is clearly at the root of the South Slavonian 
custom, described above, whereby a childless woman hopes 
to become a mother by wearing a shirt which has hung all 
night on a fruitful tree on St. George’s Eve.* Similarly, a 
Bulgarian wife who desires to have a child will strike off a 
serpent’s head on St. George’s Day, put a bean in its mouth, 
and lay the head in a hollow tree or bury it in the earth at 
a spot so far from the village that the crowing of the cocks 
cannot be heard there. If the bean buds, her wishes will 
be granted.‘ 


1 Marie Andree-Eysn, Volkskund- 
liches aus dem bayrisch - österreichi- 
schen Alpengebiet (Brunswick, 1910), 
pp. 180-182, 

2 E H. Meyer, Badisches Volks- 
leben im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
(Strasburg, 1900), p. 423; K. Freiherr 
von Leoprechting, Aus dem Lechrain 
(Munich, 1855), p. 168. 

3 See above, pp. 56 sg. 

4 A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren, pp. 
337, 385 sg. There seems to be a 


special connexion between St. George 
and serpents, In Bohemia and Moravia 
it is thought that up to the twenty- 
third of April serpents are innocuous, 
and only get their poison on the 
saint’s day. See J. V. Grohmann, 
Aberglauben und Gebräuche aus 
Böhmen und Mähren, §§ 326, 580, 
PP- 51, 81; W. Müller, Beiträge sur 
Volkskunde der Deutschen in Mähren, 
p- 323. Various other charms are 
effected by means of serpents on this 
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It is natural to suppose that a saint who can bestow Love- 
offspring can also bring fond lovers together. Hence ete 
among the Slavs, with whom St. George is so popular, his among 
day is one of the seasons at which youths and maidens $s $s 
resort to charms and divination in order to win or discover George's 
the affections of the other sex. Thus, to take examples, a veh 
Bohemian way of gaining a girl’s love is as follows, You 
catch a frog on St. George’s Day, wrap it in a white cloth, 
and put it in an ant-hill after sunset or about midnight. 
The creature croaks terribly while the ants are gnawing the 
flesh from its bones. When silence reigns again, you will 
find nothing left of the frog but one little bone in the shape 
of a hook and another little bone in the shape of a shovel. 
Take the hook-shaped bone, go to the girl of your choice, 
and hook her dress with the bone, and she will fall over 
head and ears in love with you. If you afterwards tire of 
her, you have only to touch her with the shovel-shaped 
bone, and her affection will vanish as quickly as it came.’ 
Again, at Ceklinj, in Crnagora, maidens go at break of day 
on St. George’s morning to a well to draw water, and look 
down into its dark depth till tears fill their eyes and they 
fancy they see in the water the image of their future 
husband? At Krajina, in Servia, girls who would pry into 
the book of fate gather flowers in the meadows on the eve 
of St. George, make them up into nosegays, and give to the 
nosegays the names of the various lads whose hearts they 
would win. Late at night they place the flowers by stealth 
under the open sky, on the roof or elsewhere, and leave 
them there till daybreak. The lad on whose nosegay most 
dew has fallen will love the girl most truly throughout the 
year. Sometimes mischievous young men secretly watch 
these doings, and steal the bunches of flowers, which makes 
sore hearts among the girls? Once more, in wooded 
districts of Bohemia a Czech maiden will sometimes go out 
on St. George’s Eve into an oak or beech forest and catch a 


day. Thus if you tear out the tongue pp. 81, 166. 

of a live snake on St. George’s Day, 1 J. V. Grohmann, of. ci. § 1463, 
put it in a ball of wax, and lay the p. 210. 

ball under your tongue, you will be 2 F, S. Krauss, Sitze und Brauch 
able to talk down anybody. See J. der Südslaven, p. 175. 

V. Grohmann, of. cit., §§ 576, 1169, 3 F. S. Krauss, of. cit. pp. 175 59. 
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young wild pigeon. It may be a ring-dove or a wood- 
pigeon, but it must always be a male. She takes the bird 
home with her, and covers it with a sieve or shuts it up in 
a box that nobody may know what she is about. Having 
kept and fed it till it can fly, she rises very early in the 
morning, while the household is still asleep, and goes with 
the dove to the hearth. Here she presses the bird thrice to 
her bare breast, above her heart, and then lets it fly away 
up the chimney, while she says :— 


s Out of the chimney, dove, 


Fly, fly from here. 
Take me, dear Hans, my love, 


None, none so dear. 


“ Fly to your rocks, fair dove 
Fly to your lea. 

So may I get, my love, 
None, none but thee” 1 


St. George In the East, also, St. George is reputed to be a giver 
in Syria of offspring to barren women, and in this character he is 
esteemed bore 
a giver of revered by Moslems as well as Christians. His shrines may 
paing be found in all parts of Syria; more places are associated 
less with him than with any other saint in the calendar. The 
women. most famous of his sanctuaries is at Kalat el Hosn, in 
Northern Syria. Childless women of all sects resort to it 
in order that the saint may remove their reproach. Some 
people shrug their shoulders when the shrine is mentioned 
in this connexion. Yet many Mohammedan women who 
desired offspring used to repair to it with the full consent 
of their husbands. Nowadays the true character of the 
place is beginning to be perceived, and many Moslems have 
The Syrian forbidden their wives to visit it? Such beliefs and practices 
St. George lend some colour to the theory that in the East the saint has 


ma’ ° 
represent taken the place of Tammuz or Adonis.’ 


Tammuz. 
1 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest-Ka/en- nominal translator, but real author, of 
der aus Böhmen, pp. 194 sg. ; J. V. the work called The Agriculture of the 


Grohmann, of. cit., § 554, P. 77- Nabatacans. See D. A. Chwolson, 
3 S, J. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Uber Tammus und die Menschenverch- 
Religion To-day, pp. 83 sg., 118 sg. rung bet den alten Babyloniern (St. 


3 S. Baring-Gould, Curious Myths Petersburg, 1860), pp. 56 sg. Although 
of the Middle Ages, pp. 278 sgg. The The Agriculture of the Nabataeans 
authority for this identification is the appears to be a forgery (see above, p. 
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But we cannot suppose that the worship of Tammuz has In Europe 
been transplanted to Europe and struck its roots deep among St. Geore® 
the Slavs and other peoples in the eastern part of our con- have dis- 
tinent. Rather amongst them we must look for a native neces 
Aryan deity who now masquerades in the costume of the god of the 
Cappadocian saint and martyr St. George. Perhaps we may omer 
find him in the Pergrubius of the Lithuanians, a people who the Lithua 
retained their heathen religion later than any other branch a 
of the Aryan stock in Europe. This Pergrubius is described 
as “the god of the spring,” as “he who makes leaves and 
grass to grow,” or more fully as “the god of flowers, plants, 
and all buds.” On St. George’s Day, the twenty-third of 
April, the heathen Prussians and Lithuanians offered a sacri- 
fice to Pergrubius. A priest, who bore the title of Wurschait, 
held in his hand a mug of beer, while he thus addressed the 
deity : “ Thou drivest away the winter ; thou bringest back 
the pleasant spring. By thee the fields and gardens are 
green, by thee the groves and the woods put forth leaves.” 
According to another version, the prayer ran as follows: 
“Thou drivest the winter away, and givest in all lands 
leaves and grass. We pray thee that thou wouldst make 
our corn to grow and wouldst put down all weeds.” After 
praying thus, the priest drank the beer, holding the mug 
with his teeth, but not touching it with his hands. Then 
without handling it he threw the mug backward over his 
head. Afterwards it was picked up and filled again, and 
all present drank out of it. They also sang a hymn in 
praise of Pergrubius, and then spent the whole day in feast- 
ing and dancing.’ Thus it appears that Pergrubius was a 
Lithuanian god of the spring, who caused the grass and the 


100, note 2), the identification of the W. Mannhardt, in Magazin heraus- 


oriental St. George with Tammuz may 
nevertheless be correct. 


1 J. Maeletius (Menecius), ‘* De 
sacrificiis et idolatria veterum Borus- 
sorum Livonum aliarumque vicinarum 
gentium,” Mitteilungen der Litterari- 
schen Gesellschaft Masovia, Heft 8 
(Létzen, 1902), pp. 185, 187, 200 sg. ; 
id. in Scriptores rerum Livonicarum, 
ii, (Riga and Leipsic, 1848), pp. 389, 
390; J. Lasicius, ‘‘ De diis Samagita- 
tum caeterorumque Sarmatarum,” ed. 


gegeben von der Lettisch -literärischen 
Gesellschaft, xiv. (1868) pp. 95 sg. 
The first form of the prayer to Per- 
grubius is from the Latin, the second 
from the German, version of Maeletius’s 
(Jan Malecki’s) work. The descrip- 
tion of Pergrubius as ‘‘he who makes 
leaves and grass to grow” (‘‘der lest 
wachssen laub unnd gras”’) is also from 
the German. According to M. Prae- 
torius, Pergrubius was a god of hus- 
bandry (Deliciae Prussicae, Berlin, 


1871, p. 25). 
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corn to grow and the trees to burst into leaf. In this he 
resembles Green George, the embodiment of the fresh 
vegetation of spring, whose leaf-clad representative still 
plays his pranks on the very same day in some parts of 
Eastern Europe. Nothing, indeed, is said of the relation of 
Pergrubius to cattle, and so far the analogy between him 
and St. George breaks down. But our accounts of the old 
Lithuanian mythology are few and scanty ; if we knew more 
about Pergrubius we might find that as a god or personifica- 
tion of spring he, like St. George, was believed to exert all 
the quickening powers of that genial season—in other 
words, that his beneficent activity was not confined to cloth- 
ing the bare earth with verdure, but extended to the care 
of the teeming flocks and herds, as well as to the propaga- 
tion of mankind. Certainly it is not easy to draw a sharp 
line of division between the god who attends to cattle and 
the god who provides the food on which they subsist. 


The Thus Pergrubius may perhaps have been the northern 

E equivalent of the pastoral god Pales, who was worshipped by 

pas the Romans only two days earlier at the spring festival of the 
rge 


was Pales, Parilia. It will be remembered that the Roman shepherds 

a sA prayed to Pales for grass and leaves, the very things which 

personated it was the part of Pergrubius to supply. Is it too bold to 

e conjecture that in rural districts of Italy Pales may have 

g at the 

Parilia, been personated by a leaf-clad man, and that in the early 
age of Rome the duty of thus representing the god may 
have been one of the sacred functions of the king? The 
conjecture at least suggests a reason for the tradition that 
Numa, the typical priestly king of Rome, was born on the 
day of the Parilia. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE WORSHIP OF THE OAK 
§ 1. The Diffusion of the Oak in Europe 


IN a preceding chapter some reasons were given for The Latin 
thinking that the early Latin kings posed as living repre- ee 
sentatives of Jupiter, the god of the oak, the sky, the rain, sented 
and the thunder, and that in this capacity they attempted WP Po ot 
to exercise the fertilising functions which were ascribed to the oak, 
the god. The probability of this view will be strengthened ae a 
if it can be proved that the same god was worshipped under thunder, 
and the 
other names by other branches of the Aryan stock in rain. 
Europe, and that the Latin kings were not alone in arro- 
gating to themselves his powers and attributes. In this 
chapter I propose briefly to put together a few of the 
principal facts which point to this conclusion. 

But at the outset a difficulty presents itself. To us the why 
oak, the sky, the rain, and the thunder appear things totally mite 
distinct from each other. How did our forefathers come to oak be alse 
group them together and imagine them as attributes of one È ies s 
and the same god? A connexion may be seen between the 
the sky, the rain, and the thunder; but what has any a 
of them to do with the oak? Yet one of these apparently tain? 
disparate elements was probably the original nucleus round 
which in time the others gathered and crystallised into the 
composite conception of Jupiter. Accordingly we must ask, 
Which of them was the original centre of attraction? If 
men started with the idea of an oak-god, how came they to 
enlarge his kingdom by annexing to it the province of the 


sky, the rain, and the thunder? If, on the other hand, they 
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set out with the notion of a god of the sky, the rain, and 
the thunder, or any one of them, why should they have 
added the oak to his attributes? The oak is terrestrial ; 
the sky, the thunder, and the rain are celestial or aerial. 
What is the bridge between the two? 

In the sequel I shall endeavour to shew that on the 
principle of primitive thought the evolution of a sky-god 
from an oak-god is more easily conceivable than the con- 
verse ; and if I succeed, it becomes probable that in the 
composite character of Jupiter the oak is primary and 
original, the sky, the rain, and the thunder secondary and 
derivative. 

We have seen that long before the dawn of history 
Europe was covered with vast primaeval woods, which must 
have exercised a profound influence on the thought as well 
as on the life of our rude ancestors who dwelt dispersed under 
the gloomy shadow or in the open glades and clearings of 
the forest! Now, of all the trees which composed these 
woods the oak appears to have been both the commonest 
and the most useful. The proof of this is drawn partly 
from the statements of classical writers, partly from the 
remains of ancient villages built on piles in lakes and 
marshes, and partly from the oak forests which have been 
found embedded in peat-bogs. 

These bogs, which attain their greatest development in 
Northern Europe, but are met with also in the central and 
southern parts of the Continent, have preserved as in a 
museum the trees and plants which sprang up and flourished 
after the end of the glacial epoch. Thus in Scotland the 
peat, which occupies wide areas both in the highlands and 
lowlands, almost everywhere covers the remains of forests, 
among which the commoner trees are pine, oak, and birch. 
The oaks are of great size, and are found at heights above 
the sea such as the tree would not now naturally attain to. 
Equally remarkable for their size are the pines, but though 
they also had a wider distribution than at present, they 
appear not to have formed any extensive forests at the 
lowest levels of the country. Still, remains of them have 
been dug up in many lowland peat-mosses, where the bulk 

1 See above, pp. 7 sg. 
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of the buried timber is oak! When Hatfield Moss in 
Yorkshire was drained, there were found in it trunks of oak 
a hundred feet long and as black as ebony. One giant 
actually measured a hundred and twenty feet in length, with 
a diameter of twelve feet at the root and six feet at the top. 
No such tree now exists in Europe.” Sunken forests and 
peat occur at many places on the coasts of England, especi- 
ally on low shelving shores where the land falls away with 
a gentle slope to the sea. These submerged areas. were 
once mud flats which, as the sea retreated from them, 
gradually became clothed with dense forests, chiefly of oak 
and Scotch fir, though ash, yew, alder, and other trees sooner 
or later mingled with them? The great peat-bogs of 
Ireland shew that there was a time when vast woods of oak 
and yew covered the country, the oak growing on the hills 
up to a height of four hundred feet or thereabout above the 
sea, while at higher levels deal was the prevailing timber. 
Human relics have often been discovered in these Irish bogs, 
and ancient roadways made of oak have also come to light.* 
In the peat-bog near Abbeville, in the valley of the Somme, 
trunks of oak have been dug up fourteen feet thick, a diameter 
rarely met with outside the tropics in the old Continent. 

At present the woods of Denmark consist for the most 
part of magnificent beeches, which flourish here as luxuriantly 
as anywhere in the world. Oaks are much rarer and appear Former 
to be on the decline. Yet the evidence of the peat-bogs "0% 
proves that before the advent of the beech the country was pee and 
overspread with dense forests of tall and stately oaks. It Ae 
was during the ascendency of the oak in the woods that 
bronze seems to have become known in Denmark ; for 
swords and shields of that metal, now in the museum of 
Copenhagen, have been taken out of peat in which oaks 
abound. Yet at a still earlier period the oak had been pre- 
ceded by the pine or Scotch fir in the Danish forests ; and 


1 J. Geikie, Prehistoric Europe 3 J. Geikie, of. cz#. pp. 432-436. 
(Edinburgh, 1881), pp. 420 sg., 482 4 J. Geikie, op. cit. pp. 461-463. 
s99., 495- 


2 R. Munro, Ancient Scottish Lake 
Dwellings or Crannogs (Edinburgh, 
1882), p. 266, quoting Aiton’s Treatise 
on the Origin, Qualities, and Cultiva- 
tion of Moss Earth. 


5 A. von Humboldt, Kosmos, i. 
(Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1845) p. 
298. The passage is mistranslated 
in the English version edited by E. 
Sabine. 
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the discovery of neolithic implements in the peat-bogs shews 
that savages of the Stone Age had their homes in these old 
pine woods as well as in the later forests of oak. Some 
antiquaries are of opinion that the Iron Age in Denmark 
began with the coming of the beech, but of this there is no 
evidence ; for aught we know to the contrary the beautiful 
beech forests may date back to the Age of Bronze? The 
peat-bogs of Norway abound in buried timber; and in 
many of them the trees occur in two distinct layers. The 
lower of these layers consists chiefly of oak, hazel, ash, and 
other deciduous trees; the upper is composed of Scotch firs 
and birches. In the bogs of Sweden also the oak forests 
underlie the pine forests.? However, it appears to be doubtful 
whether Scandinavia was inhabited in the age of the oak 
woods. Neolithic tools have indeed been found in the peat, 
but generally not deeper down than two feet or so; hence 
one antiquary infers that in these bogs not more than two 
feet of peat has formed within historical times® But 
negative evidence on such a point goes for little, as only 
a small portion of the bogs can have been explored. 
Unequivocal proof of the prevalence of the oak and its 
usefulness to man in early times is furnished by the remains 
of the pile villages which have been discovered in many of 
the lakes of Europe. In the British Islands the piles and 
the platforms on which these crannogs or lake dwellings 
rested appear to have been generally of oak, though fir, 
birch, and other trees were sometimes used in their con- 
struction. Speaking of the Irish and Scotch crannogs a 
learned antiquary remarks: “Every variety of structure 
observed in the one country is to be found in the other, 
from the purely artificial island, framed of oak-beams, 
mortised together, to the natural island, artificially fortified 
or enlarged by girdles of oak-piles or ramparts of loose 
stones.”* Canoes hollowed out of trunks of oak have been 
found both in the Scotch and in the Irish crannogs® In 


1 Sir Charles Lyell, Ze Geological 2 J. Geikie, of. cit. pp. 487 sg. 
Evidence of the Antiquity of Man* 8 J. Geikie, of. cit. p. 489. 
(London, 1873), pp. 8, 17, 415 59.3 4 R. Munro, Ancient Scottish Lake 
Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Dwellings, p. 20, quoting the article 
Prehistoric Times’ (London, 1890),  ‘‘Crannoges” in Chambers’s Encyclo- 
PP- 251, 387; J. Geikie, of. cet. pp. pædia. 

485-487. é R. Munro, of. cit. p. 23. For 
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the lake dwellings of Switzerland and Central Europe the 
piles are very often of oak, but by no means as uniformly 
so as in the British Islands; fir, birch, alder, ash, elm, and 
other timber were also employed for the purpose.’ That 
the inhabitants of these villages subsisted partly on the pro- 
duce of the oak, even after they had adopted agriculture, is 
proved by the acorns which have been found in their 
dwellings along with wheat, barley, and millet, as well as 
beech-nuts, hazel-nuts, and the remains of chestnuts and 


cherries.» In the valley of the Po the framework of logs The _ 
and planks which supports the prehistoric villages is most poli 


commonly of elm wood, but evergreen oak and chestnut were dwellings 
also used ; and the abundance of oaks is attested by the pine 
great quantities of acorns which were dug up in these settle- acorns. 
ments. As the acorns were sometimes found stored in 
earthenware vessels, it appears that they were eaten by the 
people as well as by their pigs.® 

The evidence of classical writers proves that great oak Evidence 
forests still existed down to their time in various parts of o aes 
Europe. Thus the Veneti on the Atlantic coast of Brittany to the oak 
made their flat-bottomed boats out of oak timber, of which, Sier ot 
we are told, there was abundance in their country.“ Pliny The oak 
informs us that, while the whole of Germany was covered phate db 
with cool and shady woods, the loftiest trees were to be seen 7 
not far from the country of the Chauci, who inhabited the 
coast of the North Sea. Among these giants of the forest 
he speaks especially of the oaks which grew on the banks 
of two lakes. When the waves had undermined their roots, 
the oaks are said to have torn away great portions of the 
bank and floated like islands on the lakes.” The same 


more evidence of the use of oak in 
British crannogs, see zd., of. cit. pp. 
6-8, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 59-5 
37> 38, 39 41, 42, 51 59., 53, 61, 62, 
97, 122, 208, 262, 291-299; zd. The 
Lake Dwellings of Europe (London, 
Paris, and Melbourne, 1890), pp. 350, 
364, 372, 377- 

1 F, Keller, The Lake Dwellings of 
Switzerland and other Parts of Europe? 
(London, 1878), i. 37, 48, 65, 87, 
93, 105, IIO, 129, 156, 186, 194, 
201, 214, 264, 268, 289, 300, 320, 


375» 382, 434, 438, 440, 444, 446, 
465, 639. 

2 F. Keller, of. cif i. 332, 334; 
375, 586. 

3 W. Helbig, Die Italiker in der 
Poebene (Leipsic, 1879), pp. 12, 16 sg. 
26. The bones of cattle, pigs, goats, 
and sheep prove that these animals 
were bred by the people of the Italian 
pile villages. See W. Helbig, of. cit. 
p. 14. 

4 Strabo, v. 4. I, p. 195. 

5 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xvi. 5. 
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writer speaks of the vast Hercynian wood of Germany as an 
oak forest, old as the world, untouched for ages, and passing 
wonderful in its immortality. So huge were the trees, he 
says, that when their roots met they were forced up above 
ground in the shape of arches, through which a troop of 
horse could ride as through an open gate.’ His testimony 
as to the kind of trees which composed this famous forest 
is confirmed by its name, which seems to mean no more 
than “oak wood.”? In the second century before our era 
oak forests were still so common in the valley of the Po that 
the herds of swine which browsed on the acorns sufficed to 
supply the greater part of the demand for pork throughout 
Italy, although nowhere in the world, according to Polybius, 
were more pigs butchered to feed the gods, the people, and 
the army.2 Elsewhere the same historian describes the 
immense herds of swine which roamed the Italian oak 
forests, especially on the coasts of Tuscany and Lombardy. 
In order to sort out the different droves when they mingled 
with each other in the woods, each swineherd carried a horn, 
and when he wound a blast on it all his own pigs came 
trooping to him with such vehemence that nothing could 
stop them; for all the herds knew the note of their own 
horn. In the oak forests of Greece this device was unknown, 
and the swineherds there had harder work to come by their 
own when the beasts had strayed far in the woods, as they 
were apt to do in autumn while the acorns were falling.’ 
Down to the beginning of our era oak woods were inter- 
spersed among the olive groves and vineyards of the Sabine 
country in central Italy. Among the beautiful woods 
which clothed the Heraean mountains in Sicily the oaks 
were particularly remarked for their stately growth and the 
great size of their acorns. In the second century after 

1 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xvi. 6 ‘““ Her- “Eiche,” p. 
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164. This etymology 


cyniae silvae roborum vastitas... 
glandiferit maxime generis omnes, quibus 
honos apud Romanos perpetuus.” 

2 H. Hirt, ‘‘Die Urheimat der 
Indogermanen,” /ndogermanische For- 
schungen, i. (1892), p. 480; P. Kret- 
schmer, Æzszleitung tn die Geschichte der 
griechische Sprache (Göttingen, 1896), 
p. 81; O. Schrader, Reallextkon der 
lnaogermanischen Altertumskunde, S.V. 


assumes that Mercynia represents an 
original Perkunia, and is connected 
with the Latin guercus. However, the 
derivation is not undisputed. See O. 
Schrader, of, cit. pp. 1015 sg. 

3 Polybius, ii. 15. Compare Strabo, 
V. I. 12, D218: 

t Polybius, xii. 4. 

6 Strabo, v. 3. 1, p. 228. 

§ Diodorus Siculus, iv. 84. 
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Christ the oak forests of Arcadia still harboured wild boars, 
bears, and huge tortoises in their dark recesses.’ 

Even now the predominance of the oak as the principal The oak 
forest tree of Europe has hardly passed away. Thus we eae 
are told that among the leaf-bearing trees of Greece, as tree of 
opposed to the conifers, the oak still plays by far the most 2° 
important part in regard both to the number of the indi- 
viduals and the number of the species? And the British 
oak in particular (Quercus robur) is yet the prevailing tree 
in most of the woods of France, Germany, and southern 
Russia, while in England the coppice and the few fragments 
of natural forest still left are mainly composed of this 
species. 

Thus the old classical tradition that men lived upon In Europe 
acorns before they learned to till the ground + may very well five been 
be founded on fact. Indeed acorns were still an article of used as 
diet in some parts of southern Europe within historical ey in 
times. Speaking of the prosperity of the righteous, Hesiod in ancient 
declares that for them the earth bears much substance, modern 
and the oak on the mountains puts forth acorns The times. 
Arcadians in their oak-forests were proverbial for eating 
acorns,® but not the acorns of all oaks, only those of a par- 
ticular sort.’ Pliny tells us that in his day acorns still 
constituted the wealth of many nations, and that in time of 
dearth they were ground and baked into bread? According 
to Strabo, the mountaineers of Spain subsisted on acorn 
bread for two-thirds of the year;® and in that country 
acorns were served up as a second course even at the meals 
of the well-to-do.” In the same regions the same practice 


1 Pausanias, vii. 23. 8 sg. For ii. 1. 37 sg., ti. 3. 69; Ovid, Metam. 


notices of forests and groves of oak in 
Arcadia and other parts of Greece, see 
id, ii. II. 4, ii. 10. 6, vii. 26. IO, 
viii, II. I, viii. 25. I, vil. 42. 12, 
VETS ATES i3. a i 245 The 
oaks in the Arcadian forests were of 
various species (2d. viii. 12. 1). 

2 C. Neumann und J. Partsch, Phy- 
sikalische Geographie von Griechenland 
(Breslau, 1885), p. 378. 

3 Encyclopedia Britannica,® xvii. 
690. 

4 Virgil, Georg., i. 7 Sg., 147-149; 
Lucretius, v. 939 sg., 965; Tibullus, 


i. 106; d., Fasti, i. 675 sg., iv. 399- 
402; Juvenal, xiv. 182-184; Aulus 
Gellius, v. 6. 12; Dionysius Hali- 
carnas. Ars rhetorica, i. 6, vol. v. 
p. 230, ed. Reiske; Pollux, i. 234; 
Poryphry, De abstinentia, ii. 5. 

5 Hesiod, Works and Days, 232 sg. 

6 Herodotus, i. 66. 

7 Pausanias, viii. 1, 6. According 
to Pausanias it was only the acorns of 
the pegos oak which the Arcadians ate. 

8 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xvi. 15. 

® Strabo, iii. 3. 7, p. 155. 

10 Pliny, e. 
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has survived to modern times. The commonest and finest 
oak of modern Greece is the Quercus Aegilops, with a 
beautiful crown of leaves, and the peasants eat its acorns 
both roasted and raw.! The sweeter acorns of the Quercus 
Ballota also serve them as food, especially in Arcadia.” In 
Spain people eat the acorns of the evergreen oak (Quercus 
Ilex), which are known as bellotas, and are said to be much 
larger and more succulent than the produce of the British oak. 
The duchess in Don Quixote writes to Sancho’s wife to send 
her some of them. But oaks are now few and far between 
in La Mancha’ Even in England and France acorns have 
been boiled and eaten by the poor as a substitute for bread 
in time of dearth4 And naturally the use of acorns as food 
for swine has also lasted into modern times. It is on acorns 
that those hogs are fattened in Estremadura which make the 
famous Montanches hams.’ Large herds of swine in all the 
great oak woods of Germany depend on acorns for their 
autumn subsistence ; and in the remaining royal forests of 
England the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages still 
claim their ancient right of pannage, turning their hogs into 
the woods in October and November. 


§ 2. The Aryan God of the Oak and the Thunder" 


Thus we may conclude that the primitive Aryans of 
Europe lived among oak woods, used oak sticks for the 
lighting of their fires, and oak timber for the construction of 


1 C. Neumann und J. Partsch, Phy- 
sikalische Geographie von Griechenland, 
P- 379. 

2 C. Neumann and J. Partsch, of. 
cst., p. 382, note. 

3 Cervantes, Don Quixote, part ii. 
ch. 50, vol. iv. p. 133 of H. E. 
Watts’s translation, with the trans- 
lator’s note (new edition, London, 
1895); Neumann und Partsch, of. cit. 
p. 380; P. Wagler, Die Eiche in alter 
und neuer Zeit, i. (Wurzen, 1891) p. 35. 
The passage in Don Quixote was 
pointed out to me by my friend Mr, W. 
Wyse. 

4 Encyclopedia Britannica,® xvii. 
692. 

5 H. E. Watts, Joc. cst. 


6 Encyclopedia Britannica, Le. 

1 Toavoid misapprehension, I desire 
to point out that I am not here con- 
cerned with the evolution of Aryan 
religion in general, but only with that 
of a small, though important part of it, 
to wit, the worship of a particular 
kind of tree. To write a general 
history of Aryan religion in all its 
many aspects as a worship of nature, 
of the dead, and so forth, would be a 
task equally beyond my powers and 
my ambition. Still less should I 
dream of writing a universal history of 
religion. The ‘‘ general work ” referred 
to in the preface to the first edition of 
The Golden Bough is a book of far 
humbler scope. 
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their villages, their roads, their canoes, fed their swine on The many 
acorns, and themselves subsisted in part on the same simple Penetts 
diet. No wonder, then, if the tree from which they received by the 
so many benefits should play an important part in their rane 
religion, and should be invested with a sacred character, from the 
We have seen that the worship of trees has been world-wide, RR 
and that, beginning with a simple reverence and dread of Pe 
the tree as itself animated by a powerful spirit, it has the tree. 3 
gradually grown into a cult of tree gods and tree goddesses, The wor- 
who with the advance of thought become more and more $P 9f the 
detached from their old home in the trees, and assume the gradually 
character of sylvan deities and powers of fertility in general, £ worship 
to whom the husbandman looks not merely for the prosperity of the god 


of his crops, but for the fecundity of his cattle and his women. eae ape 
Where this evolution has taken place it has necessarily been sowie: 
slow and long. Though it is convenient to distinguish in tinction 
theory between the worship of trees and the worship of gods a 
of the trees, it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line between 
between them in practice, and to say, “ Here the one begins * two. 
and the other ends.” Such distinctions, however useful they 

may be as heads of classification to the student, evade in 
general the duller wit of the tree worshipper. We cannot 
therefore hope to lay our finger on that precise point in the 
history of the Aryans when they ceased to worship the oak 

for its own sake, and began to worship a god of the oak. 
That point, if it were ideally possible to mark it, had doubt- 

less been left far behind them by the more intelligent, at 
least, of our forefathers before they emerged into the light of 
history. We must be content for the most part to find 
among them gods of whom the oak was an attribute or 
sacred adjunct rather than the essence. If we wish to find 

the original worship of the tree itself we must go for it to 

the ignorant peasantry of to-day, not to the enlightened 
writers of antiquity. Further, it is to be borne in mind 

that while all oaks were probably the object of superstitious 

awe, so that the felling of any of them for timber or firewood 
would be attended with ceremonies designed to appease the 
injured spirit of the tree,’ only certain particular groves or 
individual oaks would in general receive that measure of 

1 For examples of such ceremonies, see above, pp. 18-20, 34-38. 
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homage which we should term worship. The reasons which 
led men to venerate some trees more than others might be 
various. Amongst them the venerable age and imposing 
size of a giant oak would naturally count for much. And 
any other striking peculiarity which marked a tree off from 
its fellows would be apt to attract the attention, and to con- 
centrate on itself the vague superstitious awe of the savage. 
We know, for example, that with the Druids the growth of 
mistletoe on an oak was a sign that the tree was especially 
sacred ; and the rarity of this feature— for mistletoe does not 
commonly grow on oaks—would enhance the sanctity and 
mystery of the tree. For it is the strange, the wonderful, 
the rare, not the familiar and commonplace, which excites 
the religious emotions of mankind. 

The worship of the oak tree or of the oak god appears 
to have been shared by all the branches of the Aryan stock 
in Europe. Both Greeks and Italians associated the tree 
with their highest god, Zeus or Jupiter, the divinity of the 
sky, the rain, and the thunder.’ Perhaps the oldest and 
certainly one of the most famous sanctuaries in Greece was 
that of Dodona, where Zeus was revered in the oracular 
oak? The thunder-storms which are said to rage at 
Dodona more frequently than anywhere else in Europe,® 
would render the spot a fitting home for the god whose 
voice was heard alike in the rustling of the oak leaves and 
in the crash of thunder. Perhaps the bronze gongs which 
kept up a humming in the wind round the sanctuary * were 


1 For evidence of these aspects of 
Zeus and Jupiter, see L. Preller, Grze- 
chische Mythologie, i.4 115 sgq.; id., 
Römische Mythologie,’ i. 184 sgg. In 
former editions of this book I was dis- 
posed to set aside much too summarily 
what may be called the meteorological 
side of Zeus and Jupiter. 


Awdwvatov xadkeloy and Awiddvn; 
Apostolius, Cent. vi. 43; Zenobius, 
Cent. vi. 5; Nonnus Abbas, 4d S. 
Gregorii orat. tt. contra Julianum, 19 
(Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, xxxvi. 
1045). The evidence on this subject 
has been collected and discussed by 
Mr. A. B. Cook (“The Gong at 


3 See my note on Pausanias, ii. 17. 
5; P. Wagler, Die Eiche in alter und 
neuer Zeit, ii, (Berlin, 1891), pp. 2 5¢q.3 
A. B. Cook, ‘‘ Zeus, Jupiter, and the 
Oak,” Classical Review, xvii. (1903) 
pp. 178 s99. 

3 Aug. Mommsen, De/phika (Leipsic, 
1878), pp. 4 sg. 

* Strabo, Frag. vii. 3; Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Awddévn; Suidas, s.vv. 


Dodona,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xxii. (1902) pp. 5-28). The theory 
in the text is obviously consistent, both 
with the statement that the sound of 
the gongs was consulted as oracular, 
and with the view, advocated by Mr. 
Cook, that it was supposed to avert 
evil influences from the sanctuary. If 
I am right, the bronze statuette which, 
according to some accounts, produced 
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meant to mimick the thunder that might so often be heard 
rolling and rumbling in the coombs of the stern and barren 
mountains which shut in the gloomy valley! In Boeotia, 
as we have seen, the sacred marriage of Zeus and Hera, the 
oak god and the oak goddess, was celebrated with much 
pomp by a religious federation of states? And on Mount 
Lycaeus in Arcadia the character of Zeus as god both of 
the oak and of the rain comes out clearly in the rain charm 
practised by the priest of Zeus, who dipped an oak branch 
in a sacred spring. 

In his latter capacity Zeus was the god to whom the Zeus as the 
Greeks regularly prayed for rain. Nothing could be more ngodof 
natural; for often, though not always, he had his seat on 
the mountains where the clouds gather and the oaks grow. 
On the acropolis at Athens there was an image of Earth 
praying to Zeus for rain. And in time of drought the 
Athenians themselves prayed, “ Rain, rain, O dear Zeus, on 
the cornland of the Athenians and on the plains.”° The 
mountains which lay round their city, and to which they 
looked through the clear Attic air for signs of the weather, 
were associated by them with the worship of the weather- 
god Zeus. It was a sign of rain when, away to sea, a cloud 
rested on the sharp peak of Aegina, which cuts the sky-line 
like a blue horn On this far-seen peak Panhellenian Zeus 
was worshipped,” and legend ran that once, when all Greece 
was parched with drought, envoys assembled in Aegina from 
every quarter and entreated Aeacus, the king of the island, 
that he would intercede with his father Zeus for rain. The 
king complied with the request, and by sacrifices and prayers 


wrung the needed showers 


the sound by striking the gong with a 
clapper would represent Zeus himself 
making his thunder. 

1 Qn the natural surroundings of 
Dodona, see C. Carapanos, Dodone et 
ses ruines (Paris, 1878), pp. 7-10. 

2 Above, pp. 140 sg. 

3 Above, vol. i. p. 309. On the oak 
as the tree of Zeus, see Dionysius 
Halicarn. Ars rhetorica, i. 6, vol. v. 
p. 230 ed. Reiske ; Schol. on Aristo- 
phanes, Birds, 480. On this subject 
much evidence, both literary and monu- 
mental, has been collected by Mr. 


from his sire the sky-god.f 


A. B. Cook in his articles ‘‘ Zeus, 
Jupiter, and the Oak,” Classical Re- 
view, xvii, (1903) pp. 174 599., 268 
547., 403 597., xviii. (1904) pp. 75 
$79.» 327 Sg. 

4 Pausanias, i. 24. 3. 

Š Marcus Antoninus, v. 7. 

6 Theophrastus, De signis tempesta- 
tum, i. 24. 

7 Pausanias, i. 30. 4. 

8 Pausanias, ii. 29. 7 sg ; Isocrates, 
Evagoras, 14; Apollodorus, iii. 12. 6. 
Aeacus was said to be the son of Zeus 
by Aegina, daughter of Asopus (Apol- 
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Zeus as the Again, it was a sign of rain at Athens when clouds in 

rg aay summer lay on the top or the sides of Hymettus,’ the chain 

of barren mountains which bounds the Attic plain on the east, 

facing the westering sun and catching from his last beams 

a solemn glow of purple light. If during a storm a long 

bank of clouds was seen lowering on the mountain, it meant 

that the storm would increase in fury? Hence an altar 

of Showery Zeus stood on Hymettus.® Again, omens of 

weather were drawn when lightning flashed or clouds hung 

on the top of Mount Parnes to the north of Athens ;‘* and 

there accordingly an altar was set up to sign-giving Zeus. 

The climate of eastern Argolis is dry, and the rugged 

mountains are little better than a stony waterless wilderness. 

On one of them, named Mount Arachnaeus, or the Spider 

Mountain, stood altars of Zeus and Hera, and when rain 

was wanted the people sacrificed there to the god and 

goddess. On the ridge of Mount Tmolus, near Sardes, 

there was a spot called the Birthplace of Rainy Zeus,’ prob- 

ably because clouds resting on it were observed to presage 

rain. The members of a religious society in the island of 

Cos used to go in procession and offer sacrifices on an altar 

of Rainy Zeus, when the thirsty land stood in need of re- 

Zeus as the freshing showers. Thus conceived as the source of fertility, 

cea. it was not unnatural that Zeus should receive the title of 

the Fruitful One, and that at Athens he should be wor- 
shipped under the surname of the Husbandman.”® 

Again, Zeus wielded the thunder and lightning as well 


lodorus, 4.c.). Isocrates says that his 8 Paton and Hicks, The Jnscriptions 

relationship to the god marked Aeacus of Cos (Oxford, 1891), No. 382; 

out as the man to procure rain. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
1 Theophrastus, De signis tempesta- Graecarum,? No. 735. There were 

tum, i. 20, compare 24. altars of Rainy Zeus also at Argos and 
2 Theophrastus, of. cit, iii. 43. Lebadea. See Pausanias, ii. 19. 8, 
3 Pausanias, i. 32. 2. ix. 39. 4. 


4 Theophrastus, of. cit. iii. 43 and 9 'Emixdpmios èv dxd TÔ» kaprâv, 
47. Compare Aristophanes, Clouds, Aristotle, De mundo, 7, p. 401 a, ed. 
324 sq. ; Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Idpyys. Bekker; Plutarch, De Stoicorum re- 

5 Pausanias, i. 32. 2. pugnantiis, xxx. 8. 

6 Pausanias, ii. 25. 10. As to the 10 Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, 
climate and scenery of these barren iii. No. 77; E. S. Roberts, Zntroduc- 
mountains, see A. Philippson, Der tion to Greek Epigraphy, ii. No. 142, 
Peloponnes (Berlin, 1891), pp. 43 5g., p. 387; Ch. Michel, Recueil d'in- 
65. scriptions grecgues, No. 692; L. R. 
7 Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, iv. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i 
48. 66 and 172, 
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as the rain? At Olympia and elsewhere he was worshipped Zeus as the 
under the surname of Thunderbolt ;* and at Athens there was eee 
a sacrificial hearth of Lightning Zeus on the city wall, where and light- 
some priestly officials watched for lightning over Mount ""* 
Parnes at certain seasons of the year.’ Further, spots which 
had been struck by lightning were regularly fenced in by 
the Greeks and consecrated to Zeus the Descender, that is, 
to the god who came down in the flash from heaven. 
Altars were set up within these enclosures and sacrifices 
offered on them. Several such places are known from 
inscriptions to have existed in Athens.* 

Thus when ancient Greek kings claimed to be descended The Greek 
from Zeus, and even to bear his name,> we may reasonably i3gs per- 


sonified 
suppose that they also attempted to exercise his divine Zeus, as 


functions by making thunder and rain for the good of their ra a 
people or the terror and confusion of their foes. In this a 
upiter. 


respect the legend of Salmoneus ê probably reflects the pre- 
tensions of a whole class of petty sovereigns who reigned of 
old, each over his little canton, in the oak-clad highlands of 
Greece. Like their kinsmen the Irish kings, they were ex- 
pected to be a source of fertility to the land and of fecundity 
to the cattle; and how could they fulfil these expectations 
better than by acting the part of their kinsman Zeus, the 
great god of the oak, the thunder, and the rain? They 
personified him, apparently, just as the Italian kings per- 
sonified Jupiter. 

In ancient Italy every oak was sacred to Jupiter, Jupiter in 
the Italian counterpart of Zeus;® and on the Capitol at Tele z 
Rome the god was ppd as the deity not merely t Be oak, 
of the oak, but of the rain and the thunder. Contrast- age: 


1 Hesiod, Theogony, 71 sqg.3 L. 
Preller, Griechische Mythologie,* i. 119. 

2 Pausanias, v. 14. 7; H. Roehl, 
Inscriptiones Graecae antiquissimae 
(Berlin, 1882), No. 101; ; Fränkel, 
Inschriften von Pergamon, i. No. 2325; 
Joannes Malalas, Chronographia, viii. 
p- 199, ed. L. Dindorf. 

3 Strabo, ix. 2. II, p. 404. 

4 Pollux, ix. 41; Hesychius, s.v. 
Moov; Etymologicum Magnum, p. 
341. 8 sgg.3 Artemidorus, Onirocrit. 
ii 9; Pausanias, v. 14. 10; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Grae- 


carum,? No. 577, with Dittenberger’s © 
note. 

5 See above, p. 177. 

6 See above, vol. i. p. 310. 

7 See above, vol. i. p. 366. 

8 For more evidence that the old 
Greek kings regularly personified Zeus, 
see Mr, A. B. Cook, ‘The European 
Sky-god,” Folk-lore, xv. (1904) pp. 299 
59] 

% Virgil. Georg. iii. 332, with Ser- 
vius’s note; Pliny, Wa. Hist. xii. 3. 

10 As to the oak of Jupiter on the 

Capitol and the god’s oak crown, see 


= the 
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Jupiter as 
the rain- 
god. 


ing the piety of the good old times with the scepticism 
of an age when nobody thought that heaven was heaven, or 
cared a fig for Jupiter, a Roman writer tells us that in former 
days noble matrons used to go with bare feet, streaming 
hair, and pure minds, up the long Capitoline slope, praying 
to Jupiter for rain. And straightway, he goes on, it rained 
bucketsful, then or never, and everybody returned dripping 
like drowned rats. “But nowadays,” says he, “we are no 
longer religious, so the fields lie baking.”* And as Jupiter 
conjured up the clouds and caused them to discharge their 
genial burden on the earth, so he drove them away and 
brought the bright Italian sky back once more. Hence he 
was worshipped under the titles of the Serene, he who 
Juptter as restores serenity.” Lastly, as god of the fertilising showers 
eae of he made the earth to bring forth ; so people called him the 
Fruitful One.’ 


kiai peod of When we pass from southern to central Europe we still 
andthe Meet with the great god of the oak and the thunder among 
eee cn the barbarous Aryans who dwelt in the vast primaeval 
northern forests. Thus among the Celts of Gaul the Druids esteemed 
Aryans. nothing more sacred than the mistletoe and the oak on which 
esti of it grew; they chose groves of oaks for the scene of their 
the oak. solemn service, and they performed none of their rites with- 


out oak leaves.’ “The Celts,” says a Greek writer, “ worship 


Zeus, and the Celtic image of Zeus is a tall oak.” ê 


above, p. 176. With regard to the 
Capitoline worship of Thundering 
Jupiter, see Pliny, Wat. Hest. ii. 21, 
xxxiv. 10 and 79, xxxvi. 50. He was 
worshipped in many places besides 
Rome as the god of thunder and light- 
ning. See Festus, p. 229, ed. C. O. 
Müller ; Apuleius, De mundo, xxxvii. 
371; H. Dessau, Jnscriptiones Latinae 
selectae, Nos. 3044-3053. 

1 Petronius, Sat. 44. That the 
slope mentioned by Petronius was the 
Capitoline one is made highly probable 
by a passage of Tertullian (Afologeticus 
40: ‘* Aguilicia Jovi immolatis, nudi- 
pedalia populo denuntiatis, coclum apud 
Capitolium quaeritis, nubila de laquea- 
ribus exspectatis”), The church father’s 
scorn for the ceremony contrasts with 
the respect, perhaps the mock respect, 
testified for it by the man in Petronius. 


The 


The epithets Rainy and Showery are 
occasionally applied to Jupiter. See 
Tibullus, i. 7. 26; Apuleius, De mundo, 
xxxvii, 371; H. Dessau, Jrscriptiones 
Latinae selectae, No. 3043. 

2H. Dessau, of. cit. No. 3042; 
Apuleius, Zc. 

3 Apuleius, /.¢., ‘* Plures eum Frugi- 
ferum vocant”; H. Dessau, op. cit. 
No. 3017. 

4 On this subject see H. Munro 
Chadwick, ‘‘ The Oak and the Thunder- 
god,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxx. (1900) pp. 22-42. 

6 Pliny, Vat. Hist. xvi. 249. 

6 Maximus Tyrius, Dissert, viii 
8. H. D’Arbois de Jubainville sup- 
posed that by Celts the writer here 
meant Germans (Cours de la littérature 
celtique, i. 121 sgg.). This was not 
the view of J. Grimm, to whose 
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Celtic conquerors who settled in Asia in the third century 
before our era appear to have carried the worship of the 
oak with them to their new home; for in the heart of Asia 
Minor the Galatian senate met in a place which bore the 
pure Celtic name of Drynemetum, “the sacred oak grove” 
or “the temple of the oak”! Indeed the very name of 
Druids is believed by good authorities to mean no more than 
“oak men”? When Christianity displaced Druidism in Traces of 
Ireland, the churches and monasteries were sometimes built papi a 
in oak groves or under solitary oaks,’ the choice of the site 
being perhaps determined by the immemorial sanctity of the 
trees, which might predispose the minds of the converts to 
receive with less reluctance the teaching of the new faith. 
But there is no positive evidence that the Irish Druids per- 
formed their rites, like their Gallic brethren, in oak groves,’ so 
that the inference from the churches of Kildare, Derry, and 


the rest is merely a conjecture based on analogy. 
In the religion of the ancient Germans the veneration 
for sacred groves seems to have held the foremost place, and 


authority D’Arbois de Jubainville 
appealed. Grimm says that what Maxi- 
mus Tyrius affirms of the Celts might 
be applied to the Germans (Deutsche 
Mythologie,* i. 55), which is quite a 
different thing. 

1 Strabo, xii. 5. 1, p. 567. As to 
the meaning of the name see (Sir) J. 
Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 221; H. F. 
Tozer, Selections from Strabo, p. 284. 
On the Galatian language see above, 
p. 126, note 2. 

2 G. Curtius, Grech. Etymologie, 
PP. 238 s7.; J. Rhys, of. cit. pp. 221 
sq.3 P. Kretschmer, Zinlectung in die 
Geschichte der griech. Sprache, p. 81. 
Compare A. Vanicek, Griechisch- 
lateinisch, etymologisches Wörterbuch, 
pp. 368-370. Oak in old Irish is 
daur, in modern Irish dair, darach, in 
Gaelic darach. See G. Curtius, 4c. ; 
A. Macbain, Ztymological Dictionary 
of the Gaelic Language (Inverness, 
1896), s.v. ‘ Darach.” On this view 
Pliny was substantially right (Wat 
Hist. xvi. 249) in connecting Druid 
with the Greek drus, ‘‘oak,” though 
the name was not derived from the 
Greek. However, this derivation of 
Druid has been doubted or rejected by 


some scholars. See H. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Cours de la littérature 
celtigue, i. (Paris, 1883), pp. 117 $99.5 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indoger- 
manischen Altertumskunde, pp. 638 
sq. 
3 See above, p. 242. 

4 The Gael’s ‘‘faith in druidism 
was never suddenly undermined ; for 
in the saints he only saw more power- 
ful druids than those he had previously 
known, and Christ took the position 
in his eyes of the druid kar é&oxq. 
Irish druidism absorbed a certain 
amount of Christianity ; and it would 
be a problem of considerable difficulty 
to fix on the point where it ceased to 
be druidism, and from which onwards 
it could be said to be Christianity in 
any restricted sense of that term” (J. 
Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, p. 224). 

6 P. W. Joyce, Social History of 
Ancient Ireland; i. 236. 

6 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 
i. 55 sg. Tacitus often mentions the 
sacred groves of the Germans, but never 
specifies the kinds of trees of which 
they were composed. See Annals, ii. 
12, iv. 73; Histor. iv. 143 Germania, 


7» 9» 39, 40; 43. 
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according to Grimm the chief of their holy trees was the 
oak.’ It appears to have been especially dedicated to the 
god of thunder, Donar or Thunar, the equivalent of the Norse 
Thor; for a sacred oak near Geismar, in Hesse, which 
Boniface cut down in the eighth century, went among the 
heathen by the name of Jupiter’s oak (robur Jovis), which in 
old German would be Donares eth, “the oak of Donar.”? 
That the Teutonic thunder god Donar, Thunar, Thor was 
identified with the Italian thunder god Jupiter appears from 
our word Thursday, Thunar’s day, which is merely a render- 
ing of the Latin dies Jovis? Thus among the ancient 
Teutons, as among the Greeks and Italians, the god of the 
oak was also the god of the thunder. Moreover, he was 
regarded as the great fertilising power, who sent rain and 
caused the earth to bear fruit; for Adam of Bremen tells 
us that “ Thor presides in the air; he it is who rules thunder 
and lightning, wind and rains, fine weather and crops.”* In 
these respects, therefore, the Teutonic thunder god again 
resembled his southern counterparts Zeus and Jupiter. And 
like them Thor appears to have been the chief god of the 
pantheon; for in the great temple at Upsala his image 
occupied the middle place between the images of Odin and 
Frey,” and in oaths by this or other Norse trinities he was 
always the principal deity invoked. Beside the temple at 
Upsala there was a sacred grove, but the kinds of trees 
which grew in it are not known. Only of one tree are we 
told that it was of mighty size, with great spreading branches, 
and that it remained green winter and summer alike. Here 
too was a spring where sacrifices were offered. They used 
to plunge a living man into the water, and if he disappeared 
they drew a favourable omen. Every nine years, at the 
spring equinox, a great festival was held at Upsala in honour 
of Thor, the god of thunder, Odin, the god of war, and Frey, 

1 J. Grimm, of. cit. ii. 542. 


2 Willibald’s Zife of S. Boniface, in 
Pertz’s Monumenta Germaniae Ais- 


the Vosges mountains and the Black 
Forest. See his work Dze Tagesgötter 
(Berlin, 1902), p. 280. 


torica, ii. 343 5g.3 J. Grimm, of, cit. 
i. pp. 58, 142. 

3 J. Grimm, of. cit. i. 157. Prof. E. 
Maass supposes that the identification 
of Donar or Thunar with Jupiter was 
first made in Upper Germany between 


4 Adam of Bremen, Descriptio insu- 
larum Aquilonis, 26 (Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina, cxlvi, col. 643). 

5 Adam of Bremen, /.¢. 

6 E H. Meyer, Mythologie des 
Germanen (Strasburg, 1903), p. 290. 
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the god of peace and pleasure. The ceremonies lasted nine 
days. Nine male animals of every sort were sacrificed, that 
their blood might appease the gods. Each day six victims 
were slaughtered, of whom one was a man. Their bodies 
were fastened to the trees of the grove, where dogs and 
horses might be seen hanging beside men.’ 

Amongst the Slavs also the oak appears to have been Perun, the 
the sacred tree of the thunder god Perun, the counterpart of 801 of the 
Zeus and Jupiter?” It is said that at Novgorod there used the 
to stand an image of Perun in the likeness of a man with a SE 
thunder-stone in his hand. A fire of oak wood burned day Slavs. 
and night in his honour; and if ever it went out the attendants 
paid for their negligence with their lives? Perun seems, like 
Zeus and Jupiter, to have been the chief god of his people ; 
for Procopius tells us that the Slavs “believe that one god, 
the maker of lightning, is alone lord of all things, and they 
sacrifice to him oxen and every victim.” * 

The chief deity of the Lithuanians was Perkunas or Perkunas, 
Perkuns, the god of thunder and lightning, whose resemblance ‘e chief 


4 Lithuaniar 
to Zeus and Jupiter has often been pointed out Oaks god. 


1 Adam of Bremen, of. cit. 26, 27, 
with the Scholia (Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina, cxlvi. coll. 642-644). 

2 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
i. 142 sg.3 L. Leger, La Mythologie 
slave (Paris, 1901), pp. 54-76. 

3 L. Leger, op. cit. pp. 57 $g., trans- 
lating Guagnini’s Sarmatiae Europacae 
descriptio(1578). The passage is quoted 
in the original by Chr. Hartknoch 
(Ai- und neues Preussen, Frankfort 
and Leipsic, 1684, p. 132), who 
rightly assigns the work to Strykowski, 
not Guagnini. See W. Mannhardt, in 
Magazin herausgegeben von der Lettisch- 
Literarischen Gesellschaft, xiv. (1868) 
pp- 105 sg. 

4 Procopius, De bello Gothico, iii. 14 
(vol. ii. p. 357, ed. J. Haury). 

5 Matthias Michov, ‘* De Sarmatia 
Asiana atque Europea,” in Simon 
Grynaeus’s Novus Orbis regionum ac 
insularum veteribus  tncognitarum 
(Paris, 1532), p. 4573 íd., in J. Pis- 
torius’s Polonicae historiae corpus 
(Bale, 1582), i 144; Martin Cromer, 
De origine et rebus gestis Polonorum 
(Bale, 1568), p. 241; J. Maeletius 


(Menecius, Ian Malecki), ‘* De sacrifi- 
ciis et idolatria veterum Borussorum, 
Livonum, aliarumque vicinarum 
gentium,” Scriptores rerum Livoni- 
carum, ii, (Riga and Leipsic, 1848) 
p- 390; 2d., in Mitteilungen der Littera- 
vischen Gesellschaft Masovia, Heft 8 
(Létzen, 1902), p.187; Chr. Hartknoch, 
Alt- und neues Preussen (Frankfort and 
Leipsic, 1684), pp. 131 sgg.3 S. Ros- 
towski, quoted by A. Brückner, Archiv 
Jur slavische Philologie, ix. (1886) 
PP- 32, 35; M. Toppen, Geschichte der 
preussischen Historiographie (Berlin, 
1853), p. 190 (‘* Perkunos ist in allen 
andern Ueberlieferungen so gross und 
hehr, wie nur immer der griechische 
und römische Donnergott, und kein 
anderer der Gotter darf sich thm gletch 
stellen. Er ist der Hauptgott, wie 
nach andern Berichten in Preussen, so 
auch in Litthauen und Livland”); 
Schleicher, ‘‘Lituanica,”  Sztzumgs- 
berichte der phitlosoph.-histor. Classe d. 
kais. Akademie d. Wissen, (Vienna), 
xi. (1853 pub. 1854) p. 96; H. 
Usener, Gétternamen (Bonn, 1896), 
P. 97- 
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were sacred to him, and when they were cut down by the 
Christian missionaries, the people loudly complained that 
their sylvan deities were destroyed.’ Perpetual fires, kindled 
with the wood of certain oak-trees, were kept up in honour | 
of Perkunas; if such a fire went out, it was lighted again 


by friction of the sacred wood.’ 


Men sacrificed to oak-trees 


for good crops, while women did the same to lime-trees ; 


1 M. Praetorius, Deléciae Prussicae 
(Berlin, 1871), pp. 19 sg.; S. Ros- 
towski, of. cet. pp. 34, 35. On the 
sacred oaks of the Lithuanians see 
Chr. Hartknoch, of. cit. pp. 117 $99.3 
Tettau und Temme, Vo/kssagen Ost- 
preussens, Litthauens und Wesipreus- 
sens, pp. 19-22, 35-38. 

2 M. Praetorius, Ze. ; S. Grunau, 
Preussische Chronik, ed. M. Perlbach, 
i. (Leipsic, 1876) p. 78 (ii tract. 
cap. v. § 2). The chronicler, Simon 
Grunau, lived as an itinerant Dominican 
friar at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century in the part of Prussia which 
had been ceded to Poland. He brought 
his history, composed in somewhat 
rustic German, down to 1529. His 
familiar intercourse with the lowest 
classes of the people enabled him to 
learn much as to their old heathen 
customs and superstitions ; but his good 
faith has been doubted or denied. In 
particular, his description of the images 
of the three gods in the great oak at 
Romove has been regarded with sus- 
picion or denounced as a figment. See 
Chr. Hartknoch, of. cit, pp. 127 $99. 3 
M. Toeppen, of. cit. pp. 122 sgg., 190 
sqg.; M. Perlbach’s preface to his 
edition of Grunau ; H. Usener, Götter- 
namen, p. 83. But his account of the 
sanctity of the oak, and of the per- 
petual sacred fire of oak-wood, may be 
accepted, since it is confirmed by other 
authorities. Thus, according to Malecki, 
a perpetual fire was kept up by a priest 
in honour of Perkunas (Pargnus) on 
the top of a mountain, which stood 
beside the river Neuuassa (Niewiaza, a 
tributary of the Niemen). See Malecki 
(Maeletius, Menecius), of. cét. , Seriptores 
rerum Livonicarum, ii. 3913 id., 
Mitteilungen der Litterarischen Gesell- 
schaft Masovia, Heft 8 (Létzen, 1902), 
p. 187. Again, the Jesuit S. Ros- 
towski says that the Lithuanians main- 


tained a perpetual sacred fire in honour 
of Perkunas in the woods (quoted by 
A. Brückner, Archiv fur slavische 
Philologie, ix. (1886) p. 33). Malecki 
and Rostowski do not mention that the 
fire was kindled with oak-wood, but 
this is expressly stated by M. Prae- 
torius, and is, besides, intrinsically prob- 
able, since the oak was sacred to 
Perkunas. Moreover, the early his- 
torian, Peter of Dusburg, who dedicated 
his chronicle of Prussia to the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Knights in 
1326, informs us that the high-priest 
of the nation, whom the Prussians 
revered as a pope, kept up a perpetual 
fire at Romow, which is doubtless the 
same with the Romowo or Romewo of 
Grunau (Preussische Chronik, pp. 80, 
81, compare p. 62, ed. M. Perlbach). 
See P. de Dusburg, Chronicon Prus- 
siae, ed. Chr. Hartknoch (Frankfort 
and Leipsic, 1679), p. 79. Martin 
Cromer says that the Lithuanians 
“ worshipped fire as a god, and kept it 
perpetually burning in the more fre- 
quented places and towns” (De origine 
et rebus gestis Polonorum, Bale, 1568, 
p. 241). Romow or Romowo is more 
commonly known as Romove. Its site 
is very uncertain. See Chr. Hart- 
knoch, Alt- und neues Preussen, pp. 
122 sgg. Grunau’s account of Romove 
and its sacred oak, with the images of 
the three gods in it and the fire of oak- 
wood burning before it, is substantially 
repeated by Alex. Guagnini. See J. 
Pistorius, Polonicae historiae corpus 
(Bale, 1582), i. 52; Respublica sive 
status regni Poloniae, Lituaniae, 
Prussiae, Livoniae, etc. (Leyden, 1627), 
pp. 321 sg. Ido not know whether 
the chronicler, Simon Grunau, is the 
same with Simon Grynaeus, editor of 
the Vovus Orbis regionum ac insularum 
veteribus incognitarum, which was 
published at Paris in 1532. 
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from which we may infer that they regarded oaks as male 

and lime-trees as female’ And in time of drought, when 

they wanted rain, they used to sacrifice a black heifer, a 
black he-goat, and a black cock to the thunder-god in the 
depths of the woods. On such occasions the people 
assembled in great numbers from the country round about, 

ate and drank, and called upon Perkunas. They carried a 

bowl of beer thrice round the fire, then poured the liquor on 

the flames, while they prayed to the god to send showers.” 
Thus the chief Lithuanian deity presents a close resemblance 

to Zeus and Jupiter, since he was the god of the oak, the 
thunder, and the rain?® 

Wedged in between the Lithuanians and the Slavs are The god of 

the Esthonians, a people who do not belong to the Aryan theri 


and the 
family. But they also shared the reverence for the oak, thunder 


and associated the tree with their thunder-god Taara, the the Ee 
chief deity of their pantheon, whom they called ™ Old thonians. 
Father,” or “ Father of Heaven.”* It is said that down to 

the beginning of the nineteenth century Esthonians used to 

smear the holy oaks, lime-trees, and ash-trees with the fresh 

blood of animals at least once a year. The following prayer 

to thunder is instructive, because it shews how easily thunder, 


through its association with rain, may appear to the rustic 


1 S. Rostowski, of, cit. p. 35. 

2 D. Fabricius, ‘‘ De cultu, religione 
et moribus incolarum Livoniae,” Scrip- 
tores rerum Livonicarum, ii. 441. 
Malecki (Maeletius) also says that 
Perkunas was prayed to for rain. See 
Mitteilungen der Litterarischen Gesell- 
schaft Masovia, Heft 8 (Lötzen, 1902), 
p. 201. 

3 According to Prof. H. Hirt, the 
name Perkunas means “ the oak-god,” 
being derived from the same root 
querg, which appears in the Latin 
quercus “oak,” the Hercynian forest, 
the Norse god and goddess /jérygn, 
and the Indian Farjanya, the Vedic 
god of thunder and rain. See H. 
Hirt, ‘Die Urheimat der Indoger- 
manen,” Jzdogermanischen Forschun- 
gen, i. (1892) pp. 479 $97.5; id., 
Die Indogermanen (Strasburg, 1905- 
$907), ii, 507; P. Kretschmer, 
Einleitung in die Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache, pp. 81 sg. The 


identity of the names Perkunas and 
Parjanya had been maintained long 
before by G. Biihler, though he did 
not connect the words with guercus. 
See his article, ‘On the Hindu god 
Parjanya,” Transactions of the (Lon- 
don) Philological Society, 1859, pp. 
154-168. As to Parjanya, see below, 
pp. 368 sg. 

4 Fr. Kreutzwald und H. Neus, 
Mythische und magische Lieder der 
Ehsten (St. Petersburg, 1854), pp. 16, 
26, 27, 56, 57, 104; F. J. Wiede- 
mann, Aus dem inneren und äusseren 
Leben der Ehsten, pp. 427, 438. 
Sometimes, however, a special thunder- 
god Kou, Koo, Piker or Pikne is dis- 
tinguished from Taara (Tar). See F. 
J. Wiedemann, of. cit. p. 427 ; Kreutz- 
wald und Neus, of. cit. pp. 12 sg. 

5 Boecler- Kreutzwald, Der Zhsten 
abergliubische Gebräuche, Weisen und 
Gewohnheiten (St. Petersburg, 1854), 
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mind in the character of a beneficent and fertilising power. 
It was taken down from the lips of an Esthonian peasant 
in the seventeenth century. “Dear Thunder,” he prayed, “ we 
sacrifice to thee an ox, which has two horns and four claws, 
and we would beseech thee for the sake of our ploughing 
and sowing, that our straw may be red as copper, and our 
corn yellow as gold. Drive somewhere else all black, thick 
clouds over great marshes, high woods, and wide wastes. 
But to us ploughmen and sowers give a fruitful time and 
sweet rain. Holy Thunder, guard our fields, that they may 
bear good straw below, good ears above, and good grain 
within”! Sometimes in time of great drought an Esthonian 
farmer would carry beer thrice round a sacrificial fire, then 
pour it on the flames with a prayer that the thunder-god 
would be pleased to send rain.” 

In like manner, Parjanya, the old Indian god of thunder 
and rain, whose name is by some scholars identified with 
the Lithuanian Perkunas, was conceived as a deity of 
fertility, who not only made plants to germinate, but caused 
cows, mares, and women to conceive. As the power who 
impregnated all things, he was compared to a bull, an animal 
which to the primitive herdsman is the most natural type of 
the procreative energies. Thus in a hymn of the Rigveda 
it is said of him :— 

“ The Bull, loud roaring, swift to send his bounty, lays in the plants 
the seed for germination. 
He smites the trees apart, he slays the demons: all life fears him 
who wields the mighty weapon. 


From him exceeding strong flees een the guiltless when thundering 
Parjanya smites the wicked. 


“ Tike a car-driver whipping on his horses, he makes the messengers 

of rain spring forward. 

Far off resounds the roaring of the lion what time Parjanya fills 
the sky with rain-cloud. 

Forth burst the winds, down come the lightning-lashes: the plants 
shoot up, the realm of light is streaming. 

Food springs abundant for all living creatures what time Parjanya 
guickens earth with moisture,” * 


1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 3 See above, p. 367, note 3. 
i, 146. 1 Rigveda, Book v. Hymn 83, R. T. 
2 F. J. Wiedemann, of. cù. p. H. Griffith’s translation (Benares, 1889 
427. 1892), vol. ii. pp. 299 sg. 
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In another hymn Parjanya is spoken of as “ giver of growth Parjanya 
to plants, the god who ruleth over the waters and all moving heoi föa 
creatures,” and it is said that “in him all living creatures of thunder, 


. . i 5 d 
have their being.” Then the poet goes on :— eee 


“ May this my song to sovran lord Parjanya come near unto his heart 
and give him pleasure. 
May we obtain the showers that bring enjoyment, and god-protected 
plants with goodly fruitage. 
He ts the Bull of all, and their impregner: he holds the life of all 
things fixed and moving.” 1 


And in yet another hymn we read :— 


“ Sing forth and laud Parjanya, son of Heaven, who sends the gift of 
rain: 
May he provide our pasturage, 
Parjanya is the god who forms in kine, in mares, in plants of earth 
And womanhood, the germ of life.” 3 


In short, “ Parjanya is a god who presides over the lightning, 
the thunder, the rain, and the procreation of plants and living 
creatures. But it is by no means clear whether he is originally 
a god of the rain, or a godof the thunder. For, as both pheno- 
mena are always associated in India, either of the two opinions 
is admissible, if no deciding evidence comes from another 
quarter.”* On this point something will be said presently. 
Here it is enough to have indicated the ease with which the 
notion of the thunder-god passes into, or is combined with, 
the idea of a god of fertility in general. 

The same combination meets us in Heno, the thunder- God of 
spirit of the Iroquois. His office was not only to hurl his ee 
bolts at evil-doers, but to cool and refresh the ground with fertility 
showers, to ripen the harvest, and to mature the fruits of penn 
the earth. In spring, when they committed the seeds 
to the soil, the Indians prayed to him that he would 
water them and foster their growth; and at the harvest 


1 Rigveda, Book vii. Hymn 101, 
Griffith’s translation (vol. iii. pp. 123 
sq.) 

Et Rigveda, Book vii. Hymn 102, 
Griffith’s translation (vol. iii. p. 124). 
On Parjanya see further G. Biihler, 
“On the Hindu god /arjanya,” 
Transactions of the (London) Philo- 


logical Society, 1859, pp. 154-168 ; id. 
in Orient und Occident, i. (1862) pp. 
214-229; J. Muir, Original Sanscrit 
Texts, v. 140-142; H. Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, p. 226; A. 
Macdonnell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 
83-85. 
3 G. Bühler, of. cit. p. 161. 
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Goddess of festival they thanked him for his gift of rain’ The Hos 
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Hos, 


Gods ot 
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rain, and 
fertility 
among the 
Indians of 
the Andes 
and the 
Abchases 
of the 
Caucasus. 


of Togoland in West Africa distinguish two deities of the 
lightning, a god Sogble and a goddess Sodza, who are 
husband and wife and talk with each other in the sound of 
thunder. The goddess has epithets applied to her which 
seem to shew that she is believed to send the rain and to 
cause the plants to grow. She is addressed as “ Mother of 
men and beasts, ship full of yams, ship full of the most 
varied fullness.” Further, it is said to be she who blesses 
the tilled land. Moreover, like the Hindoo thunder-god 
Parjanya, who slays demons, the Ho thunder-goddess drives 
away evil spirits and witches from people’s houses; under 
her protection children multiply and the inmates of the 
house remain healthy.’ The Indians of the Andes, about 
Lake Titicaca, believe in a thunder-god named Con or Cun, 
whom they call the “lord” or “father” of the mountains 
(Ccollo-augut). He is regarded as a powerful being, but 
irritable and difficult of access, who dwells on the high 
mountains above the line of perpetual snow. Yet he gives 
great gifts to those who win his favour; and when the 
crops are languishing for lack of rain, the Indians try to 
rouse the god from his torpor by pouring a small libation of 
brandy into a tarn below the snow-line; for they dare not 
set foot on the snow lest they should meet the dreadful 
thunder-god face to face. His bird is the condor as the 
eagle was the bird of the Greek thunder-god Zeus.? Simi- 
larly in time of drought the Abchases of the Caucasus 
sacrifice an ox to Ap-hi, the god of thunder and lightning, 
and an old man prays him to send rain, thunder, and 
lightning, telling him that the crops are parched, the grass 
burnt up, and the cattle starving.* These examples shew 
how readily a thunder-god may come to be viewed as a 
power of fertility ; the connecting link is furnished by the 
fertilising rain which usually accompanies a thunder-storm. 
As might have been expected, the ancient worship of 

the oak in Europe has left its print in popular custom and 
1 L. H. Morgan, League of the 3 E, J. Payne, History of the New 
Iroquois (Rochester, 1851), pp. 157 World called America, i. (Oxford, 
sg. 1892) pp. 407 sg. 

2 J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stämme (Ber- 4 N. Seidlitz, ‘‘Die Abchasen,” 
lin, 1906), pp. 424-427. Globus, lxvi. (1894) p. 73. 
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superstition down to modern times. Thus in the French Traces of 
department of Maine it is said that solitary oak-trees in the A 
ñelds are still worshipped, though the priests have sought to oak in 


give the worship a Christian colour by hanging images of aaa 
saints on the trees.’ In various parts of Lower Saxony and 
Westphalia, as late as the first half of the nineteenth century, 
traces survived of the sanctity of certain oaks, to which the 
people paid a half-heathenish, half-Christian worship. In 
the principality of Minden young people of both sexes used 
to dance round an old oak on Easter Saturday with loud 
shouts of joy. And not far from the village of Wormeln, 
in the neighbourhood of Paderborn, there stood a holy oak 
in the forest, to which the inhabitants of Wormeln and 
Calenberg went every year in solemn procession? Another 
vestige of superstitious reverence for the oak in Germany is 
the custom of passing sick people and animals through a 
natural or artificial opening in the trunk of an oak for the 
purpose of healing them of their infirmities® At a village 
near Ragnit in East Prussia there was an oak which, down 
to the seventeenth century, the villagers regarded as sacred, 
firmly believing that any person who harmed it would be 
visited with misfortune, especially with some bodily ailment. 
About the middle of the nineteenth century the Lithuanians 
still laid offerings for spirits under ancient oaks ;° and old- 
fashioned people among them preferred to cook the viands 
for funeral banquets on a fire of oak-wood, or at least under 
an oak-tree.© On the rivulet Micksy, between the govern- 
ments of Pskov and Livonia in Russia, there stood a stunted, 
withered, but holy oak, which received the homage of the 
neighbouring peasantry down at least to 1874. An eye- 
witness has described the ceremonies. He found a great 
crowd of people, chiefly Esthonians of the Greek Church, 
assembled with their families about the tree, all dressed in 


1 P. Wagler, Die Eiche in alter 
und neuer Zeit, ii, (Berlin, 1891) p. 37. 
3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 


i. 59. 

2%. Wagler, Die Eiche in alter und 
neuer Zeit, i. (Wurzen, 1891) pp. 21- 
23. For many more survivals of oak- 
worship in Germany see P. Wagler, 
op. cit. ìi. 40 sgg. 


4 M. Praetorius, Deliczae Prussicae 
(Berlin, 1871), p. 16. 

5 J. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russischen 
Ostseeprovinzen (Dresden and Leipsic, 
1841), ii. 31; compare 33. 

6 Schleicher, ‘* Lituanica,” Szteungs- 
berichte der philos.-histor. Classe der 
kais. Akademie der Wissenschaften, xi. 
(1853, pub. 1854) p. 100. 
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gala costume. Some of them had brought wax candles and 
were fastening them about the trunk and in the branches, 
Soon a priest arrived, and, having donned his sacred robes, 
proceeded to sing a canticle, such as is usually sung in the 
Orthodox Church in honour of saints. But instead of saying 
as usual, " Holy saint, pray the Lord for us,” he said, “ Holy 
Oak Hallelujah, pray for us.” Then he incensed the tree 
all round. During the service the tapers on the oak were 
lighted, and the people, throwing themselves on the ground, 
adored the holy tree. When the pastor had retired, his 
flock remained till late at night, feasting, drinking, dancing, 
and lighting fresh tapers on the oak, till everybody was 
drunk and the proceedings ended in an orgy. 

Another relic of the ancient sanctity of the oak has sur- 
vived to modern times in the practice of kindling ceremonial 
fires by means of the friction of oak-wood. This has been 
done, either at stated seasons of the year or on occasions of 
distress, by Slavs, Germans, and Celts.” Taken together with 
the perpetual sacred fires of oak-wood which we have found 
among the Slavs, the Lithuanians, and the ancient Romans,’ 
the wide prevalence of the practice seems clearly to point 
back to a time when the forefathers of the Aryans in Europe 
dwelt in forests of oak, fed their fires with oak-wood, and 
rekindled them, when they chanced to go out, by rubbing 
two oaken sticks against each other. 

From the foregoing survey of the facts it appears that a 
god of the oak, the thunder, and the rain was worshipped of 
old by all the main branches of the Aryan stock in Europe, 
and was indeed the chief deity of their pantheon It was 
natural enough that the oak should loom large in the religion 


1 James Piggul, steward of the estate 
of Panikovitz, in a report to Baron 
de Bogouschefsky, Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute, iii. (1874) pp. 
274 59. 

3 The evidence will be given later 
on, when we come to deal with the 
fire-festivals of Europe. Meantime I 
may refer the reader to Tke Golden 
Bough, Second Edition, iii. 347 sgg., 
where, however, the statement as to 
the universal use of oak-wood in kind- 
ling the need-fire is too absolute, 


exceptions having since come to my 
knowledge. These will be noticed in 
the third edition of that part of Tke 
Golden Bough. 

3 See above, pp. 186, 365, 366. 

4 The only positive evidence, so far 
as I know, that the Celtic oak-god was 
also a deity of thunder and rain is his 
identification with Zeus (see above, 
p. 362). But the analogy of the 
Greeks, Italians, Teutons, Slavs, and 
Lithuanians may be allowed to supply 
the lack of more definite testimony, 
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of people who lived in oak forests, used oak timber for build- original 
ing, oak sticks for fuel, and oak acorns for food and fodder ; Sement 
but we have still to explain how they were led to associate the bave been 
thunder and the rain with the oak in their conception of this ee 
great divinity. From the nature of the case our solution of 
the problem must be conjectural; we can only guess at the 
train of thought which prompted our forefathers to link 
together things which to us seem so very different. 
Thunder and rain may indeed naturally be regarded as 
akin since the two so often occur together; but the diffi- 
culty is to understand why the oak should be joined with 
them. Which of the three elements was the original nucleus 
about which the others afterwards clustered? In our 
ignorance of the facts, this question amounts to asking 
whether, on the principles of savage thought, it is easier to 
suppose that an original god of thunder and rain should 
afterwards add the oak-tree to his attributes, or that, on the 
contrary, an old god of the oak should annex to himself the 
thunder and the rain? In favour of the first of these 
suppositions it may be said that a god of thunder and rain 
might in time be regarded as a god of the oak, because 
thunder and rain come from the sky, and the oak reaches 
skyward and is often struck by lightning.’ But this train of The clue 
thought is hardly likely to carry conviction even to the mind a 
of a savage. On the other hand, it is not difficult to imagine ment of a 
how early man in Europe might suppose the thunder, or ape 
rather the lightning, to be derived from the oak. Seeing an oak- 
that fire on earth was regularly kindled by the rubbing of Sene 
oaken sticks together, he might readily infer that fire in the notion 
? 7 é that the 
heaven was produced in like manner; in other words, that heavenly 
the flash of lightning was the spark elicited by some one who fre or 


aes ane: ; ; lightning 
was lighting his fire in the usual fashion up aloft; for the was made, 


1 It is said to have been observed 
that lightning strikes an oak twenty 
times for once that it strikes a beech 
(J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, iii. 
64). But even if this observation were 
correct, we could not estimate its 
worth unless we knew the com- 
parative frequency of oaks and beeches 
in the country where it was made. 
The Greeks observed that a certain 


VOL, II 


species of oak, which they called 
haliphloios, or sea-bark, was often 
struck by lightning though it did not 
grow to a great height; but far from 
regarding it as thereby marked out for 
the service of the god they abstained 
from using its wood in the sacrificial 
rites. See Theophrastus, stor. 
plant. iii, 8. 5; Pliny, Wat. Hist. 
xvi. 24. 


2 B 
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savage commonly explains natural phenomena by ideas 
drawn from the circle of his own daily life. Similarly, 
people who are accustomed to make fire by means of 
flints sometimes suppose that lightning is produced in the 
same way. This is reported of the Armenians,’ and it may 
be inferred of the many peoples who believe that the flint 
implements of prehistoric races are thunder-bolts,? 

Thus it is easy to conceive how a god of the oak, viewed 
as the source of earthly fire, should come to be regarded as 
a god of the lightning, and hence, by an easy extension of 
ideas, as a god of thunder and rain. Accordingly we may 
provisionally assume that the great Aryan gods who com- 
bine these various functions have been evolved in this fashion. 
A further step in their promotion would be taken when the 
whole sky was assigned to their dominion. The Greeks and 
Italians certainly advanced their Zeus and Jupiter to this 
lofty position ;* but there seems to be no evidence that the 
Aryans of the north ever raised their corresponding deities 


1M. Abeghian, Der armentsche 
Volksglaube, p. 90, 

2 E. B. Tylor, Early History of 
Mankind® pp. 223-227. For more 
evidence of this wide-spread belief 
see M. Baudrouin et L. Bonnemére, 
“Les Haches polies dans Phistoire 
jusqu’au XIXe siècle,” Bulletins et 
Memoires de la Société d Anthropologie 
de Paris, Ve Série, v. (1904) pp. 
496-548; Lieut. Boyd Alexander, 
“ From the Niger, by Lake Chad, to 
the Nile,” Tke Geographical Journal, 
Xxx. (1907) pp. 144 sg.3 A. B. Ellis, 
Ewe - speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast, pp. 37 sg.3 H. Seidel, ‘* Der 
Yew‘e Dienst im Togolande,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir afrikanische und oceani- 
schen Sprachen, iii. (1897) p. 161; 
H. Klose, Togo unter deutscher 
Flagge, pp. 197 sq.3 L. Conradt, 
“Die Ngumbu in Südkamerun,” 
Globus, lxxxi. (1902) p. 353; Guer- 
lach, ‘‘Moeurs et superstitions des 
sauvages Ba-hnars,” Missions Catho- 
ligues, xix. (1887) Pp. 442, 454; J. 
A. Jacobsen, Reisen in die Inselwelt 
des Banda-Meeres (Berlin, 1896), pp. 
49 S., 232; C. Ribbe, ‘Die Aru- 
Inseln,” Festschrift des Vereins für 


Erdkunde su Dresden (Dresden, 1888), 
P. 165; E. Thurston, Ethnographic 
Notes in Southern India, p. 351; Rev. 
P. O. Bodding, ‘‘ Ancient Stone Im- 
plements in the Santal Parganas,” 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, lxx. Part iii. (1901) pp. 17- 
20; E. M. Gordon, Zndian Folk- 
tales (London, 1908), p. 75; County 
Folk-lore, TII. Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, collected by G. F. Black 
(London, 1903), p. 153; P. Hermann, 
Nordische Mythologie, pp. 339 Sq» 
352; M. Toeppen, Aderglauben aus 
Masuren? (Danzig, 1867), pp. 42 sq. 
Dr. E. B. Tylor has pointed out how 
natural to the primitive mind is the 
association of spark-producing stones 
with lightning (Primitive Culture,? ii. 
262). 

8 L, Preller, Griechische Mythologie,* 
i. 116 sg.; id., Römische Mythologie,’ 
i 184 sgg. As to Jupiter see in 
particular Augustine, De civitate Dei, 
vii. 19, “Coelum enim esse Jovem 
innumerabiliter et diligenter afir- 
mant”; and Ennius, quoted by 
Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 25. 
65, “ Aspice hoc sublimen candens, quem 
invocant omnes Jovem.” 
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to the rank of sky-gods in general. It is commonly indeed 
assumed that the sky was the original province of all these 
deities, or rather of the single Aryan god from which they 
are descended. But on this theory it is hard to see why the 
god of the sky should have taken up with the oak, and not 
only that, but should have clung to it even after he had, in 
some places at least, begun to sit very loose to his old home, 
the vault of heaven. Surely his fidelity to the oak from the 
earliest to the latest times among all the different families of 
his European worshippers is a strong argument for regarding 
the tree as the primary, not a secondary, element in his 
composite nature. 


CHAPTER XXI 
DIANUS AND DIANA 


Recapitu- IN this chapter I propose to recapitulate the conclusions to 
lation, © which the enquiry has thus far led us, and drawing together 
the scattered rays of light, to turn them on the dark figure 
of the priest of Nemi. 
Rise of We have found that at an early stage of society men, 
foes ais ignorant of the secret processes of Nature and of the narrow 
aresup- limits within which it is in our power to control and direct 
ee them, have commonly arrogated to themselves functions 
with which in the present state of knowledge we should deem 
or divine Superhuman or divine. The illusion has been fostered and 
powers. maintained by the same causes which begot it, namely, 
the marvellous order and uniformity with which Nature 
conducts her operations, the wheels of her great machine 
revolving with a smoothness and precision which enable 
the patient observer to anticipate in general the season, 
if not the very hour, when they will bring round the 
fulfilment of his hopes or the accomplishment of his fears. 
The regularly recurring events of this great cycle, or 
rather series of cycles, soon stamp themselves even on the 
dull mind of the savage. He foresees them, and fore- 
seeing them mistakes the desired recurrence for an effect 
of his own will, and the dreaded recurrence for an effect of 
the will of his enemies. Thus the springs which set the vast 
machine in motion, though they lie far beyond our ken, 
shrouded in a mystery which we can never hope to pene- 
trate, appear to ignorant man to lie within his reach: he 
fancies he can touch them and so work by magic art all 
manner of good to himself and evil to his foes. In time the 
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fallacy of this belief becomes apparent to him: he discovers Transition 
that there are things he cannot do, pleasures which he is me 
unable of himself to procure, pains which even the most 
potent magician is powerless to avoid. The unattainable 
good, the inevitable ill, are now ascribed by him to the action 

of invisible powers, whose favour is joy and life, whose anger 

is misery and death. Thus magic tends to be displaced by 
religion, and the sorcerer by the priest. At this stage of 
thought the ultimate causes of things are conceived to be 
personal beings, many in number and often discordant in 
character, who partake of the nature and even of the frailty 

of man, though their might is greater than his, and their life 

far exceeds the span of his ephemeral existence. Their 
sharply-marked individualities, their clear-cut outlines have 

not yet begun, under the powerful solvent of philosophy, 

to melt and coalesce into that single unknown substratum of 
phenomena which, according to the qualities with which our 
imagination invests it, goes by one or other of the high- 
sounding names which the wit of man has devised to hide 

his ignorance. Accordingly, so long as men look on their Incarnate 
gods as beings akin to themselves and not raised to an human 
unapproachable height above them, they believe it to be 
possible for those of their own number who surpass their 
fellows to attain to the divine rank after death or even in 

life. Incarnate human deities of this latter sort may be said 

to halt midway between the age of magic and the age of 
religion. If they bear the names and display the pomp of 
deities, the powers which they are supposed to wield are 
commonly those of their predecessor the magician. Like 
him, they are expected to guard their people against hostile 
enchantments, to heal them in sickness, to bless them with 
offspring, and to provide them with an abundant supply of 
food by regulating the weather and performing the other 
ceremonies which are deemed necessary to ensure the 
fertility of the earth and the multiplication of animals. 
Men who are credited with powers so lofty and far-reaching 
naturally hold the highest place in the land, and while the 

rift between the spiritual and the temporal spheres has not 

yet widened too far, they are supreme in civil as well as 
religious matters: in a word, they are kings as well as gods. 
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Thus the divinity which hedges a king has its roots deep 
down in human history, and long ages pass before these are 
sapped by a profounder view of nature and man. 
The King In the classical period of Greek and Latin antiquity the 
Wood at reign of kings was for the most part a thing of the past; 
Nemi yet the stories of their lineage, titles, and pretensions suffice 
have been tO prove that they too claimed to rule by divine right and to 
oneof exercise superhuman powers. Hence we may without undue 
divine temerity assume that the King of the Wood at Nemi, though 
kingsand shorn in later times of his glory and fallen on evil days, 
- to have 
mated with represented a long line of sacred kings who had once 
ee divine received not only the homage but the adoration of their 
the Wood, subjects in return for the manifold blessings which they were 
Diana. supposed to dispense. What little we know of the functions 
of Diana in the Arician grove seems to prove that she 
was here conceived as a goddess of fertility, and particularly 
as a divinity of childbirth.’ It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that in the discharge of these important duties she 
was assisted by her priest, the two figuring as King and 
Queen of the Wood in a solemn marriage, which was 
intended to make the earth gay with the blossoms of spring 
and the fruits of autumn, and to gladden the hearts of men 
and women with healthful offspring. 
Virbius, If the priest of Nemi posed not merely as a king, but as 
EURA a god of the grove, we have still to ask, What deity in 
Wood re- particular did he personate? The answer of antiquity is 
Lp that he represented Virbius, the consort or lover of Diana.? 
nd , But this does not help us much, for of Virbius we know little 
Jupiter re- More than the name. A clue to the mystery is perhaps 
eA supplied by the Vestal fire which burned in the grove’ For 
A the perpetual holy fires of the Aryans in Europe appear to 
and especi- have been commonly kindled and fed with oak-wood,* and 
ally of the A ° 3 
oak. we have seen that in Rome itself, not many miles from Nemi, 
the fuel of the Vestal fire consisted of oaken sticks or logs, 
which in early days the holy maidens doubtless gathered or 
cut in the coppices of oak that once covered the Seven 


Hills5 But the ritual of the various Latin towns seems 


1 Above, vol. i. pp. 6 sg., 123 3 Above, vol. i. pp. 12 sg. 
vol, ii. pp. 124 s9., 128 S9., 171 sgg. 4 Above, pp. 365, 366, 372. 
2 Above, vol. i. pp. 19 sgg., 40 sg. 5 Above, p. 186. 
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to have been marked by great uniformity ;! hence it 
is reasonable to conclude that wherever in Latium a 
Vestal fire was maintained, it was fed, as at Rome, 
with wood of the sacred oak. If this was so at Nemi, it 
becomes probable that the hallowed grove there con- 
sisted of a natural oak-wood, and that therefore the tree 
which the King of the Wood had to guard at the peril of 
his life was itself an oak; indeed it was from an 
evergreen oak, according to Virgil, that Aeneas plucked 
the Golden Bough.? Now the oak was the sacred tree of 
Jupiter, the supreme god of the Latins. Hence it follows 
that the King of the Wood, whose life was bound up ina 
fashion with an oak, personated no less a deity than Jupiter 
himself. At least the evidence, slight as it is, seems to point 
to this conclusion. The old Alban dynasty of the Silvii or 
Woods, with their crown of oak leaves, apparently aped the 
style and emulated the powers of Latian Jupiter, who dwelt on 
the top of the Alban Mount.’ It is not impossible that the 
King of the Wood, who guarded the sacred oak a little lower 
down the mountain, was the lawful successor and representa- 
tive of this ancient line of the Silvii or Woods.‘ At all events, 
if I am right in supposing that he passed for a human Jupiter, 
it would appear that Virbius, with whom legend identified 
him, was nothing but a local form of Jupiter, considered 
perhaps in his original aspect as a god of the greenwood’ 


1 Above, vol. i. pp. 13 sg., vol. ii. 
pp. 134, 266. 

3 Virgil, Aen. vi. 205 sgg. 

3 See above, pp. 178 sgg. 

4 This suggestion is due to Mr. A. B. 
Cook. See his articles, “ Zeus, Jupiter, 
and the Oak,” Classical Review, xviii. 
(1904) pp. 363 sg. ; and “The Euro- 
pean Sky-God,” Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) 
pp. 277 sg. On the other hand see 
above, pp. I sg. 

5 Virbius may perhaps be etymologi- 
cally connected with vzrzdzs, ‘‘ green,” 
and verbena, ‘‘a sacred bough.” If 
this were so, Virbius would be “the 
Green One.” We are reminded of 
those popular personifications of the 
spring, Green George and Jack in the 
Green. See above, pp. 75 sg., 82 sq. 


As to the proposed derivation from a 
root meaning ‘‘green” Professor R. S. 
Conway writes to me (roth January 
1903): ‘From this meaning of the 
root a derivative in -xs would not 
strike me as so strange ; vér-bho might 
conceivably mean ‘growing green.’” 
In my Lectures on the Early History 
of the Kingship (pp. 282 sg.) I followed 
Mr, A. B. Cook in interpreting a 
passage of Plautus (Casina, ii. 5. 23- 
29) as a reference to the priests of 
Nemi in the character of mortal 
Jupiters. But a simpler and more 
probable explanation of the passage 
has been given by Dr. L. R. Farnell. 
See A. B. Cook, ‘‘ The European Sky- 
god,” Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) pp. 322 
sqq.3 L. R. Farnell, in Zhe Hibbert 
Journal, iv. (1906) p. 932. 


Diana and 


the oak. 
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The hypothesis that in later times at all events the 
King of the Wood played the part of the oak god Jupiter, 
is confirmed by an examination of his divine partner Diana. 


Diana, the For two distinct lines of argument converge to shew that 


divine 
partner of 


the Kingofat Nemi a goddess of the oak in particular. 


the Wood 
at Nemi, 
seems to 
have been 
especially 
associated 
with the 
sak. 


if Diana was a queen of the woods in general, she was 
In the first 
place, she bore the title of Vesta, and as such presided 
over a perpetual fire, which we have seen reason to believe 
was fed with oak wood.’ But a goddess of fire is not 
far removed from a goddess of the fuel which burns in the 
fire; primitive thought perhaps drew no sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the blaze and the wood that blazes. In the 
second place, the nymph Egeria at Nemi appears to have 
been merely a form of Diana, and Egeria is definitely said 
to have been a Dryad, a nymph of the oak.? Elsewhere in 
Italy the goddess had her home on oak-clad mountains. Thus 
Mount Algidus, a spur of the Alban hills, was covered in anti- 
quity with dark forests of oak, both of the evergreen and the 
deciduous sort. In winter the snow lay long on these cold 
hills, and their gloomy oak-woods were believed to be a 
favourite haunt of Diana, as they have been of brigands in 
modern times. Again, Mount Tifata, the long abrupt ridge 
of the Apennines which looks down on the Campanian plain 
behind Capua, was wooded of old with evergreen oaks, among 
which Diana had a temple. Here Sulla thanked the goddess 
for his victory over the Marians in the plain below, attesting 
his gratitude by inscriptions which were long afterwards to be 
seen in the temple.* On the whole, then, we conclude that at 
Nemi the King of the Wood personated the oak-god Jupiter 
and mated with the oak-goddess Diana in the sacred grove. 
An echo of their mystic union has come down to us in the 
legend of the loves of Numa and Egeria, who according to 
some had their trysting-place in these holy woods.* 


1 See above, vol. i. p. 13, vol. ii. 
pp. 378 sg. 

2 Above, pp. 171 sg. 

8 Horace, Odes, i, 21. 5 sg., iti. 23. 
9 Sg., iv. 4. 5 SJ., Carmen Saeculare, 
69; Livy, iii. 25. 6-8; E. H. Bun- 
bury, in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Geography, s.v. “ Algidus.” 

$ Festus, s.v, “ Tifata,” p. 366, od. 


C. O. Miiller; Velleius Paterculus, ii 
25. 4; E. H. Bunbury, of. cit. s.v. 
‘*Tifata.” For more evidence of the 
association of Diana with the oak, see 
Mr. A. B. Cook, ‘‘ Zeus, Jupiter, and 
the Oak,” Classical Review, xviii. 
(1904) pp. 369 sg. 

6 Above, vol. i. pp. 17 sg., vol. ii 
pp. 172 sg. 
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To this theory it may naturally be objected that the In nature 


. o : : and in 
divine consort of Jupiter was not Diana but Juno, and that ^ae 


if Diana had a mate at all he might be expected to bear the Dianus 


name not of Jupiter, but of Dianus or Janus, the latter of ae 
these forms being merely a corruption of the former. All ae a 
only dia- 


this is true, but the objection may be parried by observing jectically 
that the two pairs of deities, Jupiter and Juno on the one different 
z 5 D forms of 
side, and Dianus and Diana, or Janus and Jana, on the other jupiter and 
side, are merely duplicates of each other, their names and J“ 
their functions being in substance and origin identical. With 
regard to their names, all four of them come from the same 
Aryan root D/, meaning “bright,” which occurs in the 
names of the corresponding Greek deities, Zeus and his old 
female consort Dione.’ In regard to their functions, Juno 

and Diana were both goddesses of fecundity and childbirth, 

and both were sooner or later identified with the moon? As 

to the true nature and functions of Janus the ancients them- 

selves were puzzled ;* and where they hesitated, it is not for 

us confidently to decide. But the view mentioned by Varro 

that Janus was the god of the sky‘ is supported not only 

by the etymological identity of his name with that of the 


1 The original root appears plainly 
in Dzovis and Dzespiter, the older 
forms of Jupiter (Varro, De lingua 
Latina, v. 66; Aulus Gellius, v. 12). 
The form Dianus is attested by an 
inscription found at Aquileia (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, v. 783), 
and the form Jana by Varro (Rerum 
rusticarum, i. 37. 3) and Macrobius 
(Saturn. i. 9. 8). In Zeus, Dione, 
Jupiter, and Juno the old root DZ 
appears in the expanded form D/V. 
As to the etymology of these names, 
see Ch. Ploix, ‘‘ Les Dieux qui pro- 
viennent de la racine D/V,” Mémoires 
de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
i. (1868) pp. 213-222; G. Curtius, 
Grundzüge der griechischen LEtymo- 
logie pp. 236 sq., 616 59.3 A. 
Vaniéek, Griechisch -lateinisches ety- 
mologisches Wörterbuch, i. 353 $99. 3 
W. H. Roscher, Lexikon der griech. 
u. rim. Mythologie, ii. 45 Sg., 578 
sg., 619; S. Linde, De Jano summo 
Romanorum deo (Lund, 1891), pp. 754.3 
J. S. Speijer, ‘“ Le Dieu romain Janus,” 
Revue de i’ Histoire des Religions, xxvi. 


(1892) pp. 37-41; H. Usener, Görter- 
namen, pp. 16, 35 sg., 326; P. 
Kretschmer, Zinlectung in die Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Sprache, pp. 78 
599., 91, 161 sg. Messrs. Speijer and 
Kretschmer reject the derivation of 
Janus from the root DZ. 


2 As to Juno in these aspects, see L. 
Preller, Römische Mythologie,’ i. 271 
sqq.; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus 
der Römer, pp. 117 sqg.3; W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griech. u. rim. 
Mythologie, ii. 578 sgg. As to Diana, 
see above, vol. i. p. 12, vol. ii. pp. 
124, 128 sg. 

8 Ovid, Fasti, i. 89 sgg.; Macro- 
bius, Saż. i. 9 ; Servius, on Virgil, den, 
vii, 610; Joannes Lydus, De mensi- 
bus, iv. I 5g. 

4 Varro, quoted by Augustine, De 
civitate Det, vii. 28; Joannes Lydus, 
De mensibus, iv. 2, Compare Macro- 
bius, Saz. i. 9. 11. See R. Agahd, 
M. Terentii Varronis rerum divina- 
rum libri I. XIV. XV. XVI, (Leipsic, 
1898) pp. 117 59g», 203 sg. 


Zeus and 
Dione, 
Jupiter and 
Juno, 
Dianus 
(Janus)and 
Diana 


purely 
dialectical 
differences 
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sky-god Jupiter, but also by the relation in which he appears 
to have stood to Jupiter’s two mates, Juno and Juturna. 
For the epithet Junonian bestowed on Janus? points to a 
marriage union between the two deities; and according to 
one account Janus was the husband of the water-nymph 
Juturna,? who according to others was beloved by Jupiter.’ 
Moreover, Janus, like Jove, was regularly invoked, and com- 
monly spoken of, under the title of Father. Indeed, he was 
identified with Jupiter not merely by the logic of a Christian 
doctor,’ but by the piety of a pagan worshipper who dedicated 
an offering to Jupiter Dianus.® A trace of his relation to 
the oak may be found in the oak-woods of the Janiculum, 
the hill on the right bank of the Tiber, where Janus is said 
to have reigned as a king in the remotest ages of Italian 
history.” 

Thus, if I am right, the same ancient pair of deities was 
variously known among the Greek and Italian peoples as 
Zeus and Dione, Jupiter and Juno, or Dianus (Janus) and 
Diana (Jana), the names of the divinities being identical in 
substance, though varying in form with the dialect of the 
particular tribe which worshipped them. At first, when the 
peoples dwelt near each other, the difference between the 
deities would be hardly more than one of name; in other 
words, it would be almost purely dialectical. But the gradual 
dispersion of the tribes, and their consequent isolation from 
each other, would favour the growth of divergent modes of 
conceiving and worshipping the gods whom they had carried 


1 Macrobius, Sa/. i. 9. 15, i 15. 59, compare Sat. ii. 6. 20; Pliny, 


19; Servius, on Virgil, Aen, vii. 610; 
Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 1. 
Prof. G. Wissowa thinks that sacrifices 
were offered to Janus as well as to Juno 
on the first of every month (Religion 
und Kultus der Römer, pp. 91 sg.)3 
but this view does not seem to me to 
be supported by the evidence of Macro- 
bius (Sat. i. 9. 16, i. 15. 18 sg.), to 
which he refers. Macrobius does not 
say that the first of every month was 
sacred to Janus. 

2 Arnobius, Adversus nationes, iii. 29. 

3 Virgil, den. xii. 138 sgg. ; Ovid, 
Fasti, ii. 585 sgg. 

4 Cato, Deagri cultura, 134 ; Virgil, 
Aen, viii. 357; Horace, Æpist. i. 16. 


Nat. Hist. xxxvi. 28; Juvenal, vi. 
394; Martial, x. 28. 6 sg.; Aulus 
Gellius, v. 12. 5; Arnobius, Adversus 
nationes, iii. 29; H. Dessau, Znserip- 
tiones Latinae selectae, Nos. 3320, 
3322, 3323, 3324, 3325, 5047; G. 
Henzen, Acta fratrum Arvalium, p. 
144; Athenaeus, xv. 46, p. 692 D, E. 

5 Augustine, De civitate Dei, vii. 9 sq. 

® Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
v. No. 783. 

T Macrobius, Sat. i, 7. 19; Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen. viii. 319 and 357; 
Arnobius, Adversus nationes, iii, 29; 
Athenaeus, xv. 46, p. 692 D. As to 
the oak-woods of the Janiculum, see 
above, p. 186. 
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with them from their old home, so that in time discrepancies of nomen: 
of myth and ritual would tend to spring up and thereby to nants 
convert a nominal into a real distinction between the divini- diverged 
ties. Accordingly when, with the slow progress of culture, ee 
the long period of barbarism and separation was passing came to be 
away, and the rising political power of a single strong com- aon” 
munity had begun to draw or hammer its weaker neighbours ath gi 
into a nation, the confluent peoples would throw their gods, 

like their dialects, into a common stock ; and thus it might 

come about that the same ancient deities, which their fore- 

fathers had worshipped together before the dispersion, would 

now be so disguised by the accumulated effect of dialectical 

and religious divergencies that their original identity might 

fail to be recognised, and they would take their places side by 

side as independent divinities in the national pantheon. 

This duplication of deities, the result of the final fusion This ex- 
of kindred tribes who had long lived apart, would account Pps 
for the appearance of Janus beside ass and of Diana or equivalent 
Jana beside Juno in the Roman religion? At least this E 
appears to be a more probable theory than the opinion, able than 


th 
which has found favour with some modern scholars, that rere 


Janus was originally nothing but the god of doors.’ 


deity of his dignity and importance, whom the Romans 


revered as a god of gods‘ 


1 As dialectal differences in the 
ancient Italian languages seem to have 
created a multiplicity of deities, so 
in the Malay language they appear to 
have created a multiplicity of fabulous 
animals, See R. J. Wilkinson, Malay 
Beliefs (London and Leyden, 1906), 
p. 56: “The wealth of Malay nomen- 
clature in the province of natural his- 
tory is in itself a fruitful source of 
error. The identity of different dial- 
ectic names for the same animal is 
not always recognized: the local name 
is taken to represent the real animal, the 
foreign name is assumed to represent a 
rare or fabulous variety of the same 
genus.” In these cases mythology might 
fairly enough be described as a disease of 
language. But such cases cover only 
a small part of the vast mythical field. 

2 Mr. A. B. Cook, who accepts in 
substance my theory of the original 


and the father of his people, 


identity of Jupiter and Janus, Juno 
and Diana, has suggested that Janus 
and Diana were the deities of the 
aborigines of Rome, Jupiter and Juno 
the deities of their conquerors, See his 
article, ‘‘ Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” 
Classical Review, xviii. (1904) pp. 367 sg. 

3 This is the opinion of Dr. W. H. 
Roscher (Zexikon der griech. u. ront. 
Mythologie, ii. 47), Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler (Roman Festivals of the Period 
of the Republic, pp. 282 sqq.), and Prof. 
G. Wissowa (Religion und Kultus der 
Römer, p. 96). It is rejected for the 
reasons given inthe text by Ph. Butt- 
mann (Mythologus, ii. pp. 72, 79) and 
S. Linde (De Jano summo Romanorwnm 
deo, pp. 50 379.). 

4 He was so saluted in the ancient 
hymns of the Salii. See Macrobius, 
Sat. i, 9. 143 compare Varro, De 
lingua Latina, vii. 26 sg. 


That a was. 
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of the door Should have started in life as a humble, though doubtless 
respectable, doorkeeper appears to me, I confess, very 
unlikely. So lofty an end hardly consorts with so lowly 


(janua); 
for the door 
{janua) 
seems 
rather to 


a beginning. 


It is more probable that the door (janua) 


have been got its name from Janus than that he got his name 


namedafter 
Janus than 


from it. 


This view is strengthened by a consideration of 


he after it. the word janua itself. The regular word for door is the 
same in all the languages of the Aryan family from India 


figure of 
Janus may 
have 
originated 
in a custom 


his image 
as guardian 
of door- 
ways so as 
toface both 


wards and 
inwards, at 
the same 
time, 


to Ireland. 


It is dur in Sanscrit, thura in Greek, Tir in 


German, door in English, dorus in old Irish, and forts in 


Latin, 


Yet besides this ordinary name for door, which the 


Latins shared with all their Aryan brethren, they had also 
the name janua, to which there is no corresponding term in 
any Indo-European speech. The word has the appearance 
of being an adjectival form derived from the noun Janus. I 
conjecture that it may have been customary to set up an 
image or symbol of Janus at the principal door of the house 
in order to place the entrance under the protection of the 
great god. A door thus guarded might be known as a 
janua foris, that is, a Januan door, and the phrase might in 
time be abridged into janua, the noun foris being under- 
stood but not expressed. From this to the use of janua to 
designate a door in general, whether guarded by an image 
of Janus or not, would be an easy and natural transition? 

If there is any truth in this conjecture, it may explain 
very simply the origin of the double head of Janus, which 


has so long exercised the ingenuity of mythologists. 


When 


it had become customary to guard the entrance of houses 
and towns by an image of Janus, it might well be deemed 
of placing necessary to make the sentinel god look both ways, before 
and behind, at the same time, in order that nothing should 


escape his vigilant eye. 


For if the divine watchman always 


faced in one direction, it is easy to imagine what mischief 
ways, out- might have been wrought with impunity behind his back. 


1 G. Curtius, Grundzüge der griechi- 
schen Etymologie,® p. 258 ; O. Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indogermanischen Aiter- 
tumskunde, p. 866. 

2 This theory of the derivation 
of janua from Janus was suggested, 
though not accepted, by Ph. Butmann 
(Mythologus, ii. 79 sgg.) It occurred 


to me independently. Mr. A. B. Cook 
also derives janua from Janus, but he 
would explain the derivation in a 
different way by supposing that the 
lintel and two side-posts of a door 
represented a triple Janus, See hia 
article ‘Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” 
Classical Review, xviii. (1904) p. 369 
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This explanation of the double-headed Janus at Rome is This ex- 
confirmed by the double-headed idol which the Bush peaton 
negroes in the interior of Surinam regularly set up as firmed by 
a guardian at the entrance of a village. The idol consists j°° double- 
of a block of wood with a human face rudely carved on idols which 
each side; it stands under a gateway composed of two eee 
uprights and a cross-bar. Beside the idol generally lies a Surinam 
white rag intended to keep off the devil; and sometimes pcs the 
there is also a stick which seems to represent a bludgeon Pei 
or weapon of some sort. Further, from the cross-bar hangs wipe 
a small log which serves the useful purpose of knocking 

on the head any evil spirit who might attempt to pass 
through the gateway.’ Clearly this double-headed fetish 

at the gateway of the negro villages in Surinam bears a 

close resemblance to the double-headed images of Janus 
which, grasping a stick in one hand and a key in the other, 

stood sentinel at Roman gates and doorways;? and we 

can hardly doubt that in both cases the heads facing two 

ways are to be similarly explained as expressive of the 
vigilance of the guardian god, who kept his eye on spiritual 

foes behind and before, and stood ready to bludgeon them on 

the spot. We may, therefore, dispense with the tedious and 
unsatisfactory explanations which the wily Janus himself 
fobbed off an anxious Roman enquirer.2 In the interior of 
Borneo the Kenyahs generally place before the main 
entrance of their houses the wooden image of Balli Atap, 

that is, the Spirit or God (Balli) of the Roof, who protects 

the household from harm of all kinds.* But it does not 
appear that this divine watchman is provided with more 


than one face. 


1 K. Martin, ™ Bericht über eine 
Reise ins Gebiet des Oberen-Surinam,” 
Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indië, xxxv. 
(1886) pp. 28 sg. I am indebted to 
Mr. A. van Gennep for pointing out 
this confirmation of my theory as to 
the meaning of thedouble-headed Janus. 
See his article “" Janus Bifrons,” Revue 
des traditions populaires, xxii. (1907) 
PP- 97 Sg» 

2 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 9. 7, ™ Sed 
apud nos Janumomnibus pracesse januts 


nomen ostendit, quod est simile Oupaly. 
Nam et cum clavi ac virga figuratur, 
guasi omnium et portarum custos et 
rector viarum” ; Ovid, Fasti, i. 95, 
99, “ Sacer ancipiti mirandus imagine 
Janus . tenens dextra baculum 
clavemque sinistra.” 

3 Ovid, Fasti, i. 89 sgg. 

4 C. Hose and W. McDougall, "' The 
Relations between Men and Animals 
in Sarawak,” Journal of the Anthro- 
ological Institute, xxxi. (1901) p. 
175. 
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Thus the To apply these conclusions to the priest of Nemi, we 
King of 5 
the Wood May suppose that as the mate of Diana he represented 
at Nemi originally Dianus or Janus rather than Jupiter, but that the 
ba ee difference between these deities was of old merely superficial, 
sonated going little deeper than the names, and leaving practically 
the great ; e 
Aryan god Unaffected the essential functions of the god as a power of 
of the oak, the sky, the thunder, and the oak. If my analysis of this 
oe, great divinity is correct, the original element in his com- 
ee, posite nature was the oak. It was fitting, therefore, that his 
the oak- human representative at Nemi should dwell, as we have seen 
Saag reason to believe he did, in an oak grove. His title of King 
of the Wood clearly indicates the sylvan character of the 
deity whom he served ; and since he could only be assailed 
by him who had plucked the bough of a certain tree in 
the grove, his own life might be said to be bound up with 
that of the sacred tree. Thus he not only served but 
embodied the great Aryan god of the oak; and as an 
oak-god he would mate with the oak-goddess, whether she 
went by the name of Egeria or Diana. Their union, 
however consummated, would be deemed essential to the 
fertility of the earth and the fecundity of man and beast. 
Further, as the oak-god had grown into a god of the sky, 
the thunder, and the rain, so his human representative 
would be required, like many other divine kings, to cause the 
clouds to gather, the thunder to peal, and the rain to descend 
in due season, that the fields and orchards might bear fruit and 
the pastures be covered with luxuriant herbage. The reputed 
possessor of powers so exalted must have been a very im- 
portant personage; and the remains of buildings and of 
votive offerings which have been found on the site of the 
sanctuary combine with the testimony of classical writers 
to prove that in later times it was one of the greatest and 
most popular shrines in Italy. Even in the old days when the 
champaign country around was still parcelled out among 
the petty tribes who composed the Latin League, the sacred 
grove is known to have been an object of their common 
reverence and care. And just as the kings of Cambodia 
used to send offerings to the mystic kings of Fire and Water 
far in the dim depths of the tropical forest, so, we may 
well believe, from all sides of the broad Latian plain the 
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eyes and footsteps of Italian pilgrims turned to the quarter 
where, standing sharply out against the faint blue line of 
the Apennines or the deeper blue of the distant sea, the 
Alban Mountain rose before them, the home of the mysterious 
priest of Nemi, the King of the Wood. There, among the 
green woods and beside the still waters of the lonely hills the 
ancient Aryan worship of the god of the oak, the thunder, and 
the dripping sky lingered in its early, almost Druidical form, 
long after a great political and intellectual revolution had 
shifted the capital of Latin religion from the forest to the 
city, from Nemi to Rome. 


INDEX 


Abbas Effendi, i. 402 
Abchases of the Caucasus, the, ii. 370 


Abolition of the kingship at Rome, ii, © 


289 sgg. 

Abraham and Sarah, ii. 114 

Acacia-tree worshipped, ii. 16 

Achelous and Dejanira, ii. 161 sg. 

Achilles, ii. 278 

Acorns as food, ii. 353, 355 sg.; as 
fodder for swine, 354, 356 

Adam of Bremen, ii. 364 

Adonis at Byblus, i. 30 

and Venus (Aphrodite), i. 21, 25, 
40, 41 

— or Tammuz, ii. 346 

Adoption, pretence of birth at, i. 74 sg. 

Adultery supposed to blight the fruits of 
the earth, ii. 107 sg., 114 

Aeacus, ii. 278, 359 

Aegira, priestess of Earth at, i. 381 sg. 

Aegisthus, ii. 281 

Aeneas and the Golden Bough, i. rz, ii, 
379; his disappearance in a thunder- 
storm, 181 

Aeolus, i. 326 

Aeschines, spurious epistles of, ii. 162.9 

Aesculapius brings Hippolytus to life, i. 
20 ; at Cos, ii. ro 

Africa, rise of magicians, especially rain- 
makers, to chieftainship and kingship 
in, i. 342 sgg., 352; human gods in, 
392 sgg. 

North, magical images in, i. 65 sg. 

Afterbirth (placenta), contagious magic 
of, i, 182-201; placed in tree, 182, 
187, 190, 191, 194, 199; part of 
child's spirit in, 184; regarded as 
brother or sister of child, 189, 191, 


192, 193; regarded as a second 
child, 195; seat of external soul, 
200 SQ. 


Agamemnon, ii. 279; sceptre of, i. 365 
Agni, the fire-god, ii. 249 


Agnihotris, Brahman fire-priests, ii. 247 | 


sqq. 
Agriculture of the Nabataeans, Ñi. 100 
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Ainos, i. 60 

Akamba, the, ii. 317 

Akikuyu, the, ii, 44, 150, 316, 3173 
pretence of new birth among the, i. 75 
Sq., 96 sg. 

Alba Longa, the kings of, ii. 178 sgg., 
268 sg. 

Alban Hills, i. 2 

Mountain, the, ii. 187 sg., 202 

Albigenses, the, i. 407 

Alcheringa, legendary time, i. 98 

Alfai, priesthood of the, ii, 3 

Algidus, Mount, ii. 187, 380 

Algonquins, the, ii. 147 

Amata, ‘' Beloved," title of Vestals, ti 
197; Amata, wife of King Latinus, 
197 

Amboyna, ii. 28 

Amenophis III., birth of, ii. 131 sgg. 

American Indians, power of medicine- 
men among the, i. 355 sgg. 

Amethyst, i. 165 

Ammon, the god, married to the Queen 
of Egypt, ii. 130 sgg. ; human wives 
of the god, 130 sgg.; costume of 
the god, 133; King of Egypt mas- 
queraded as, 133; at Thebes, high 
priests of, 134 

Ammonite, black fossil, ii. 26, 27 ».” 

Amphictyon, ii. 277 

Amulius Sylvius, ii. 180 


Anaitis, Oriental goddess, i. 16 sg., 
37 2.2 

Anatomie of Abuses, ii. 66 

Anazarbus, the olives of, ii. 107 

Ancestor- worship among the Bantu 


peoples, ii. 221; in relation to fire- 
worship, 221 

Ancestors, prayers to, i. 285, 287, 345, 
352; sacrifices to, 339; souls of, in 
trees, ii, 30, 31, 32; dead, regarded as 
mischievous beings, 221 ; represented 
by sacred fire-sticks, 222 sgg. ; souls 
of, in the fire on the hearth, 232 

Ancestral spirits worshipped at the 
hearth, ii. 221 sg. 


2c 
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Ancestral tree, fire kindled from, ii, 221, 
233 34. 

Ancus Martius, his death, ii. 320 

Andaman Islanders, ii. 253 

Andania, ii. 122 

Anderida, forest of, ii. 7 

Andromeda and Perseus, ii. 163 

Animals, homoeopathic magic of, i. 150 
sqq. ; rain-making by means of, 287 
sqq. 

Animism passing into polytheism, ii. 45 

Anitos, spirits of ancestors, ii. 30 

Anjea, mythical being, who causes 
conception in women, i. roo, 184 

Annals of Tigernach and Ulster, ii. 286 

Annandale, Nelson, ii. 237 7. 

Anointing weapon which caused wound, 
i. 202 sgg. 

Antaeus, ii. 300 

Antigone, death of, ii. 228 æ." 

Antigonus, i. 391 2.! 

Antimores of Madagascar, i. 354 

Apaches, land of the, i. 306 

Apepi, Egyptian fiend, i. 67 

Apes thought to be related to twins, i. 
265 

Ap-hi, god of thunder and lightning, ii. 


370 

Aphrodite and Adonis, i. 25 

Askraia, i. 26 

Apollo, i. 384, 386; at Delos, 32, 34 
sg. ; at Delphi, 28; grave of, at 
Delphi, 35 ; Erithasean, ii. raz; at 
Patara, 135 

—— and Artemis, birthdays of, i. 32 

Diradiotes, i. 381 

Apologies offered to trees for cutting 
them down, ii. 18 sg., 36 sg. 

Apples at festival of Diana, i. 14, 16 

April 15th, sacrifice on, ii. 229, 326 

21st, date of the Parilia, ii. 325, 
326 

—— 23rd, St. George’s Day, ii. 330 
344 


24th, in some places St. George’s 
Day, ii. 337, 343 

Arab charms, i, 152, 153, 157, 165 sg., 
x81, 303 

Arabs of Moab, i. 276 

Aratus, sacrifices to, i. 105 

Araucanians of Chili, the, ii. 183 

Arden, forest of, ii. 7 

Ardennes, goddess of the, ii. 126 

Aren palm-tree, ii. 22 

Ariadne and Dionysus, ii. 138 

Aricia, i. 3, 4, 10, ii, 2; ‘‘many Manii 
at," i. 22 

Arician grove, the sacred, i. 20, 22, i. 
1r5; horses excluded from, iÍ. 20 

Arikara Indians, i. 115 

Aristotle, ii. 137 

Arkon, in Rügen, ii. 241 ».4 


INDEX 


Armenia, rain-making in, i. 275 sq. 

Arrephoroi at Athens, the, ii. 199 

Arrian, on sacrifices to Artemis, ii, 125 
sq. 

hate shot at sacred trees, ii. rx ; fire- 
tipped, shot at sun during an eclipse, i. 
3II f 

Artemis, temple dedicated to her b 
Xenophon, i. 7 ; birthday of, i. 32, ii. 
125 ; the Asiatic, i. 7 ; at Delos, 28 ; of 
Ephesus, 7, 37 $., ii. 128, 136; a 
goddess of the wild life of nature, i. 35 
sq. ; sacrifices to, ii, 125 ; worshipped 
by the Celts, 125 sg. ; Saronian, i. 26; 
Wolfish, 26 sg. 

—— and Apollo, birthdays of, i. 32; and 
Hippolytus, 19 sg., 24 sgg. 

Parthenos, i. 36 

Arunta, the, of Central Australia, í. 98; 
magical ceremonies among, 85 sgg. ; 
burial customs of the, 102 

Arval Brothers, the, ii. 203 

Aryan god of the oak and thunder, ii. 
356 sgg. ; god of the sky, 374 sg. 

Aryans, magical powers ascribed to kings 
among the, i. 366 sgg. ; perpetual fires 
among the, ii. 260; female kinship 
among the, 283 sgg. 

Ascanius or Julus, ii. 197 

Ascension Day, ii. 69, 166 

Ashantee, licence accorded to king's 
sisters in, ii. 274 sg. 

Ashes scattered as rain-charm, i. 304; 
in magic, 314 ; of unborn calves used 
in a fertility charm, ii. 229, 326 

Asia Minor, pontiffs in, i. 47 

Assimilation of rain-maker to water, i. 
269 sgg. 

Association of ideas, magic based on a 
misapplication of the, i, 221 sg. 

Assumption of theVirgin in relation to the 
festival of Diana, i. 14-16 

Astarte at Byblus, i. 30 

Atalante, ii. 301 

Athenian sacrifices to the Seasons, i. 310 

Athens, barrow of Hippolytus at, i. 25 ; 
new fire brought to, 32 sg. ; King and 
Queen at, 445g. ; marriage of Dionysus 
at, ii. 136 sg. ; female kinship at, 277 

Atkinson, J. C., i. 199 

Atreus, ii. 279 

Attacking the wind, i. 327 sgq. 

Attica, traces of female kinship in, ii, 284 

Attis and Cybele (Mother of the Gods), i. 
18, 21, 40, 41 

7 Polynesian term for god, i, 387 
n 


August, the Ides (13th) of, Diana's day, 
i. 12, 14-17 

—— 15th, the day of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, i. 14-16 

Augustine on the one God, i, rar #,! 


INDEX 


Australia, aboriginal paintings in, i. 87 
n.l; magic universally practised but 
religion nearly unknown among the 
aborigines of, 234 ; government of old 
men in aboriginal, 334 sy. ; influence 
of magicians in aboriginal, 334 sgg. 

Central, magical ceremonies for the 
supply of food in, i. 85 sgg. 

Australian aborigines, magical images 
among the, i. 62; ceremonies of initia- 
tion among the, 92 sgg. ; contagious 
magic of teeth among the, 176; magic 
of navel-string and afterbirth among 
the, 183 sg. 

Autun, procession of goddess at, ii. 144 

Auxesia and Damia, i. 39 

Avebury, Lord, i. 225 2. 

Aventine, Diana on the, ii. 128 


Baal, prophets of, cutting themselves, i. 
258 

Baalim, the, lords of underground waters, 
ii. 159 

Babar Sonido, i. 72, 13% 

Babaruda, i. 273 

Babylon, magical images in ancient, i, 
66 sg.; sanctuary of Bel at, ii. 
129 sg. 

Babylonian kings, divinity of the early, 
i. 417 

Bacchanals chew ivy, i. 384 

Bachofen, J. J., ii. 313 2.1, 314 2.1 

Bacon, Francis, on anointing weapon 
that caused wound, i. 202 

Badonsachen, King of Burma, i. 400 

Baganda, the, i. 395; superstitions as 
to the navel-string and afterbirth 
(placenta), 195 sg.; their customs 
in regard to twins, ii. 102 sg. ; their 
belief in the influence of the sexes 
on vegetation, ror sg. ; Vestal Virgins 
among the, 246; their list of kings, 
269 

Bagba, a fetish, i. 327 

Bagishu, i. 103 

Bahaus or Kayans of Borneo, fi. 40, 
I0 

Bia, Roman, required to be chaste, 
ii. 115 sg., 205 

Balli Atap, ii. 385 

Baloi, mythical beings, i. 177 

Bambaras, the, ii. 42 

Banana-tree, wild, supposed to fertilise 
barren women, ii. 318 

Bandicoot in rain-charm, i. 288 

Bangalas, the, ii. 293 

Banks’ Islanders, i. 314 

Bantu peoples, ancestor-worship among 
the, ii. 221 

Banyai, chieftainship among the, ii. 292 

Banyoro, the, ii. 322; king of the, as 
tain-maker, i. 348 


391 


Baobab-trees, ii. 47 

Baptist, St. John the, i 277 

Bar-tree (Ficus Indica), ii. a5, 43 

Barea, the, ii. 3 

Barenton, fountain of, i. 306, 307 

Bari, rain-making among the, i. 346 sg. 

Barotse, the, i, 392 sg. 

Barren women, charms to procure off- 
spring for, i. 70 sgg.; thought to 
Sterilise gardens, 142; fertilised by 
trees, ii. 51, 56 s7., 316 sg. ; thought 
to blight the fruits of the earth, 102; 
fertilised by water-spirits, 159 sgg. 

Basilai at Olympia, i. 46 2.4 

Basoga, the, ii. 19, 112 

Basutos, the, i. 71, 177 

Bath before marriage, intention of, ii. 162 

Bathing as a rain-charm, i. 277 sg. 

Battas or Bataks of Sumatra, i. 71, 398 
sq., ii, 108 

Battus, King, i. 47 

Bayfield, M, A., ii. 228 2.5 

Bean, sprouting of, in superstitious 
ceremony, i. 266 

Beasts, sacred, in Egypt held responsible 
for failure of crops, i. 354 

Bechuana charms, i. 150 sg. 

Bechuanas, the, i. 313 

Bedouins, fire-drill of the ancient, ii. 209 

Beech-woods of Denmark, ii. 351 

Beena marriage, ii. 271 

Bees, the King Bees (Essenes) at Ephesus, 
li. 135 sg. 

Bel of Babylon, ii. 129 

Belep, the, of New Caledonia, i. 150 

Bell-ringing as a charm to dispel evil 
influences, ii. 343 5g. 

Benefits conferred by magic, i. 218 sg. 

Benin, king of, as a god, i. 396 

Benvenuto Cellini, ii. 197 7.6 

Benzoni, G., i. 57 z. 

Bes, the god, ii. 133 

Betsileo, the, i. 397 

Bevan, Professor A. A., ii. 210 #, 

Bezoar stone in rain-charms, i. 305 

Bhagavati, goddess of Cochin, i. 280 

Birch, crowns of, ii. 64; leaves, girl 
clad in, 80; tree dressed in woman’s 
clothes, 64; a protection against 
witches, 54 

Birth, pretence of, at adoption, i. 74 sg. ; 
at return of supposed dead man, 75 ; 
at circumcision, 75 sg. ; simulation of 
a new, 380 sg.; from the fire, ii. 
195 5979. i e. 

Birthday, Greek custom of sacrificing to 
a dead man on bis, i. 105 

Birthdays of Apollo and Artemis, i. 32 

“ Birthplace of Rainy Zeus,” ii. 360 

Black animals in rain-charms, i. 250, 290 
sqq. ; colour in magic, 83; in rain- 
making ceremonies, 269 sg. 


392 


Blackfoot Indians, i. xr6, x50; their 
worship of the sun, ii. 146 sg. 

Bleeding trees, ii. 18, 20, 33 

Blighting effect of illicit love on the fruits 
of the earth, ii. 107 sgg. 

Blindness, charm to cause, i. 147 

Blood drawn from virgin bride, i. 94; 
shed at circumcision and subinci- 
sion, uses of, 92, 94 sg. ; sympathetic 
connexion between wounded person 
and his shed blood, 205; used to 
imitate rain, 256, 257 sg. ; asa means 
of inspiration, 381 s¢g.; offered to 
trees, ii. 13, 16, 34, 44, 47; Of pigs 
in purificatory rites, 107, 108, 109; 
of incestuous persons, blighting effects 
attributed to the, 110 sg. ; reluctance to 
spill royal, 228; smeared on sacred 
trees, 367 

Blood, human, in ¢2tichiuma ceremonies, 
i. 85, sgg. 90, sgg. ; offered at grave, 
go sg.; given to sick people, 91 ; used 
to knit men together, 92 

Blood-stone, i. 165 

Bloomfield, Professor M., i. 229 

Boanerges, i. 266 

Bodio, fetish king, i. 353 

Bogomiles, the, i. 407 

Boiled meat offered to the Seasons, i. 
310 

Bones of dead in magic, i. 148 ; human, 
buried as rain-charm, 287; burned as 
a charm against sorcery, ii. 330 

Bonfires at midsummer, ii. 65 

Bongo, the, i. 347 

Boni, G., ii. 186 #,! 

Borewell, the, ii. 162 

Borlase, W., ii. 67 

Born thrice, said of Brahmans, i. 38x 

Borneo, i. 59, 73; beliefs as to the 
blighting effect of sexual crime in, ii. 
108 sq. 

Bororos, the, ii. 298 

Bough, the Golden, plucked by Aeneas, 
i. rr, ii. 379; the plucking of it not 
a piece of bravado, 123 sg. ; grew on 
an evergreen oak, 379 

Boughs, green, a charm against witches, 
ii. 52-55, 127. See also Branches 

Bovillae, ii. 179 

Bradbury, Professor J. B., ii. 139 2.3 

Brahman, derivation of name, i. 229 

—— fire-priests, ii. 247 sgg.; marriage 
ceremony, i. 160; householder, tem- 
porary inspiration of, i. 380 sg. 

Brahmans deemed superior to the gods, 
i. 226; divinity of the, 403 sg. ; thrice- 
born, 381 

Branches dipped in water as a rain-charm, 
i. 248, 250, 309. See also Boughs 

Brazil, Indians of, power of medicine- 
men among the, i. 358 sg. 


INDEX 


Breath, holy fire not to be blown upon 
with the, fi. 24r 

Brethren of the Free Spirit, i. 408; of 
the Tilled Fields (Fratres Arvaies), ii. 
122 

Brhaspati, as a magician, i. 24x 

Bride tied to tree at marriage, ii. 57; the 
Whitsuntide, 89, 96; the May, 95; 
race for 2, 301 sgg.; contests for a, 
305 397- 

—— of God, the, i. 276 

— race among Teutonic peoples, ii. 
303 599. 

Bridegroom of May, ii. 91, 93 

Bridget in Scotland and the Isle of Man, 
ii. 94 5g. 

Brigit, a Celtic goddess, ii. 95, 240 sgg. 

Brimo and Brimos, ii. 139 

Brincker, Dr. P. H., ii. 224 2.4 

Brooke, Rajah, i, 361 

Brotherhood formed with trees by sucking 
their sap, ii. 19 sg. 

Brothers reviled by sisters for good luck, 
i. 279 

Brown, A. R., ii. 254 #. 

Brown, Dr. George, i. 340 

Brunhild, Queen of Iceland, ii. 306 

Brutus, L. Junius, ii. 290, 29r 

Bryant, Jacob, i. 334 

Buckthorn, a protection against witches, 
ii. 54, 191 

Buddha, images of, drenched as a rain- 
charm, i. 308 

Buddhas, living, i. 410 sg. 

Buddhist animism not a philosophical 
theory, ii. 13 sg. 

Bühler, G., ii. 367 2.8, 369 

Bulgaria, rain-making in, i. 274 

Bull, the thunder-god compared to a, Ik 
368 

Bull-roarer used as a wind-charm, $ 


324 

Bull's blood drunk as means of inspira- 
tion, i, 381 sg. ; as ordeal, i. 382 #3 

Bulls, white, sacrificed, ii. 188 sg. 

Bunjil Kraura, i. 324 

Bunsen, on St. Hippolytus, i, 21 7.2 

Burglars, charms employed by, to cause 
sleep, i. 148 sq. 

Burgundians and their kings, i. 366 

Burial alive, punishment of unfaithful 
virgins, ii. 244 

customs intended to ensure re- 
incarnation, i. ror sgg. 

Burma, magical images in, i. 62 sg. 

Burning of sacred trees or poles, ii. 14x 
Sq. 


Burning-glass or mirror, fire kindled by, 


ii. 243, 244 ”. 
Buryats, the, ii. 32 
Bush negroes of Surinam, ii. 385 
Bushmen, i. 123 
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Butlers, Roman, required to be chaste, 
ii, 115 sg., 205 

Buttmann, P., i. 40 2.2 

Bittner, C. G., ii. 218 

Byblus, Astarte at, i. 30 


Cabbages, charm to make cabbages 
grow, i, 136 sg. 

Cactus, sacred, telepathy in search for, 
i. 123 sg. 

Cadys, ii. 281 

Caeculus born from the fire, ii. 197 

Caelian hill at Rome, ii. 185 

Caesar, Julius, his villa at Nemi, i. 5 

Caesars, their name derived from caesaries, 
ii. 180 

Caingua Indians, the, ii. 258 


Calah, ancient capital of Assyria, ii, 130- 


Caland, Dr. W., i. 229 

Caldwell, Bishop R., i. 382 

Calica Puran, i. 63 

Caligula, his barges on the lake of Nemi, 
i. 5; and the priest of Nemi, 11 

Calmucks, race for a bride among the, 
ii, 301, 59. 

Cambodia, the regalia in, i. 365; Kings 
of Fire and Water in, ii. 3 sgg. 

Cambridge, May Day custom at, ii. 62 

Camden, W., ii. 53- 

Camillus, his tnumph, ii. 174 2.2 

Camphor, taboos observed in search for, 
i, 114 sg.; telepathy in search for, 
124 5g. 

Candaules, ii. 281, 282 

Candlemas, ii. 94 

Cannibalism in Australia, i. 106 sg. 

Cantabrians, mother-kin among the, ii. 
28 

cake, King of England, his marriage 
with Emma, ii. 282 sg. 

Cape York Peninsula in Queensland, 
i. 99, 100 

Capena, the Porta, at Rome, i. 18 

Capitol, temple of Jupiter on the, ii. 174, 
176, 184 

Caprificatio, ii. 314 n.°? 

Caprificus, the wild fig-tree, ii. 314 sg. 

Car Nicobar, i. 314 

Caribs, war custom of the, i. 134 

Carna, nymph, ii. 190 

Carpenter, son of, as a human god, i. 

76 

aiki R magical ceremony for the 
multiplication of, i. 90 

Castor and Pollux, i. 49 59. 

Cat in rain-charm, i. 289, 291, 308 sg. 

Cat's cradle as a charm to catch the sun, 
i. 316 sg. 

Catlin, G., i. 356 

Cato the Elder on dedication of Arician 
grove to Diana, i. 22, 23 

Cato, on expiation, ii. 122 
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Cattle crowned, ii. 75, 126 3g., 339, 
34z; charm to recover strayed, i. 
212; influence of tree-spirits on, ii. 5 

Stall, the, at Athens, ii. 137 

Caul, superstitions as to, i, 187 sg., 190 
59.4 199 5g. 

Caves, prehistoric paintings of animals 
in, i. 87 2.) 

Cecrops, ii. 277; said to have instituted 
marriage, 284 

Cedar, sacred, ii, 49, 50 sg. ; smoke of, 
inhaled as mode of inspiration, i 
383 5g. 

— tree, girl annually sacrificed to, 

ii. 17 

wood burned as a religious rite, 
ii, 130 

Celebes, i. 109 ; magical virtue of regalia 
in, 362 sgg. 

Celtic divinity akin to Artemis, ii, 126 

and Italian languages akin, ii. 189 

—— Vestals, ii. 241 2.1 

Celts, their worship of the Huntress 
Artemis, ii. 125 sg. ; their worship of 
the oak, 362 sg.; of Gaul, their har- 
vest festival, i. 17; of Ireland, their 
belief in the blighting effect of incest, 
ii. 116 

Ceos, funeral customs in, i, 105 

Ceremonies, initiatory, of Central Aus- 
tralian aborigines, i. 92 sgg. 

Chadwick, H. M., ii. 278 z., 283 æ. 

Chaka, the Zulu despot, i. 350 

Champion at English coronation cere- 
mony, ii. 322 

Chams, the, i. 120, 131, 144 

Chariot in rain-charm, i. 309 

and horses dedicated to the sun, 
i. 315 

Charles II. touches for scrofula, i. 368 
sg. 

Charms to ensure long life, i. 168 sg.; 
to prevent the sun from going down, 
316 sgg. See also Magic 

Chastity observed for sake of absent 
persons, i. 123, 124, 125, 131; prac- 
tised to make the crops grow, ii. 104 
sqq. ; required of persons who handle 
dishes and food, 115 sg., 205; Milton 
on, 118 2.1; as a virtue not under- 
stood by savages, 118; observed by 
sacred men, perhaps the husbands of 
a goddess, 135, 136; observed by 
sacred women, 137; required in those 
who make fire by friction, 238 sg. See 
also Continence 

Chauci, the, ii. 353 

Cheremiss, the, ii. 44, 49 

Cherokees, homoeopathic magic of plants 
among the, i. 144, 146 sg. ; homoeo- 
pathic magic of animals among the, 
i, 155 sg. 
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Chibchas, the, i. 416 

Chi-chi Mama, i. 276 

Chiefs, supernatural power of, in Melan- 
esia, i. 338 sgg. ; aS magicians, especi- 
ally rain-makers, in Africa, 342 sgg. ; 
not allowed to leave their premises, 
349 ; punished for drought and dearth, 
352 sgg.; aS priests, ii, 215 sg. ; 
chosen from several families in rota- 
tion, 292 s¢¢. 

Chilcotin Indians, i. 312 

Child’s Well at Oxford, ii. 16x 

Childbirth, Diana as goddess of, i. r2, 
ii. 128 

Children, newborn, brought to the hearth, 
ii. 232 

Chili, sacred cedar, ii. 49, 50 sg. 

China, emperors of, i. 47 ; homoeopathic 
magic of city sites in, 169 sg.; the 
Emperor of, superior to the gods, 416 
sq. See also Chinese 

Chinchvad, human gods at, i. 405 sg. 

Chinese, magical images among the, i 
60 sg. 

belief in spirits of plants, ii. 14 

charms to ensure long life, i. 168 


sg. 

—— emperor responsible for drought, 
i. 355 

empire, incarnate human gods in 
the, i. 412 sgg. 

—— modes of compelling the rain-god 
to give rain, i. 297 39g. 

—— superstition as to placenta (after- 
birth), i. 194 

Chingilli, the, i. 99 

Chios, kings of, i. 45 

Chissumpe, the, i. 393 

Chitomé, the, a pontiff of Congo, ii. 261 

Christians, pretenders to divinity among, 
i. 407 $g. 

Christs, Russian sect of the, i. 407 sg. 

Chuckchees, sacred fire-boards of the, ii. 
225 59. 

Churinga, in Australia, i; 88, 199, 335 

Cimbrians, the, i. 331 72.2 

Ciminian forest, ii. 8 

Circassians, their custom as to pear-trees, 
ii. 55 sg. 

Circumcision, pretence of new birth at, 
i. 76, 96 sg.; uses of blood shed at, 92, 
94 5g.; suggested origin of, 96 sg. 

Cithaeron, Mount, ii. 140 

Clans, paternal and maternal, of the 
Herero, ii. 217 

Cleanliness promoted by contagious 
magic, i. 175, 342 

Clisthenes and Hippoclides, ii. 

Clitus and Pallene, ii. 307 

Clothes, sympathetic connexion between 
a person and his, i. 205-207 

Clouds imitated by smoke, i. 249 ; by 


307 Sg. 
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stones, i. 256; by rain-maker, 261, 


262, 263 

Clouds, magicians painted in imitation 
of, i. 323 

Clove-trees in blossom treated like 


pregnant women, ii. 28 

Cloves, ceremony to make cloves grow 
ii. 100 

Clown in spring ceremonies, ii. 82, 89 

Clytaemnestra, ii. 279 

Cockatoos, ceremony for the magical 
multiplication of, i. 89 

Coco-nut sacred, ii. 51 

palms worshipped, ii. 16 

Codrington, Dr. R. H., quoted, i. 227 
sg., 338 

Coligny calendar, i. 17 2.2 

Collatinus, L. Tarquinius, ii. 290 

Columella, ii. 314 ; quoted, 205 

Combat, mortal, for the kingdom, fi. 

22 

EE E tradition of sexual, ii. 284 

Compelling rain-gods to give rain, i. 
296 sgg. 

Complexity of social phenomena, i. 332 

Comrie, ii. 161 

Con or Cun, a thunder-god, ii. 370 

Conception in women, supposed cause ot, 
i. roo; caused by trees, ii, 51, 56 sg., 
316-318 

Concord, temple of, at Rome, i. xx, 
21 2,2 

Seek nurse of St. Hippolytus, i. 
2I n. 

Condor, the bird of the thunder-god, ii. 
370 

Confession of sins, i. 266 

Conflicts, sanguinary, as rain-charm, i 
258 

Conquerors sometimes leave a nominal 
kingship to the conquered, ii. 288 sg. 

“ Consort, the divine,” ii. 131, 135 

Consuls, the first, ii. 290 

Consulship at Rome, institution of, ii. 
290 sq. 

Contact or comtagion in magic, law of, 
i. 52, 53 

Contagious Magic, i. 174-214; of teeth, 
176-182 ; of navel-string and afterbirth 
(placenta), 182-201; of wound and 
weapon, 201 sgg.; of footprints, 207- 
212; of other impressions, 213 sg. 

taboos, i. 117 

Contest for the kingship at Whitsuntide, 
ii. 89 

Contests for a bride, ii. 305 sgg. 

Continence required in magical cere- 
monies, i. 88 ; required at rain-making 
ceremonies, 257, 259; required of 
parents of twins, 266; practised in 
order to make the crops grow, ii 
104 sgg. See also Chastity 
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Conway, Professor R. S., ii. 379 ».5 

Conybeare, F. C., i. 407 7.8 

Cook, A. B., i. 23 2., 40 n.3 and 4, 42 
n.l, ii. 172 n.3, 173 2.8, 177 2.8, 178 
«.5, 187 2.4, 220 n.3, 290 7.8, 307 1.3, 
321 2.1, 358 2.4, 379 2.4 and 7.5, 380 
2.4, 383 n.2 

Cooks, Roman, required to be chaste, ii. 
115 59., 205 

Cora Indians, i. 55 sg. 

Core, his purification, ii, 116 

Corn, defiled persons kept from the, ii. 
112; reaped ear of, displayed at 
mysteries of Eleusis, 138 sg. 

—— -mother, the, at Eleusis, ii. 139 

-reaping in Greece, date of, i. 32 

Cornel-tree, sacred, ii. 10 


Cornish customs on May Day, ii. 52, 67 


Corp chre, i. 68, 69 

Corpus Christi Day, ii. 163 

Cos, King of, i. 45 

Crab in rain-charm, i. 289 

Crannogs, ii. 352 

Crannon in Thessaly, i. 309 

Crawley, E., i. 201 2.1 

Crocodiles, girls sacrificed to, ii. 152 

Cronus and Zeus, ii. 323 

Crooke, W., i. 406 2.1, ii. 57 2.4, 288 
n. 

Cross River, i. 349 

Crossbills in magic, i. 81 sg. 

Crown of oak leaves, ii. 175, 176 sg., 184 

Crowning cattle, ii. 75, 126 sg., 339, 
341 

dogs, custom of, i. 14, ii. 125 sg., 
127 Sq. 

Crowns, magical virtue of royal, i. 364 
sg,; of birch at Whitsuntide, ii. 64; 
or wreaths, custom of wearing, 127 2.2 

Crows in magic, i. 83 

Crystals, magic of, i. 176; used in rain- 
making, 254, 255, 394, 345, 346 

Cumont, Professor Franz, ii. 310 

Cup-and-ball as a charm to hasten the 
return of the sun, i. 317 

Curses, public, i. 45; supposed beneficial 
effects of, i. 279 sgq. 

Cursing at sowing, i. 281 

fishermenand hunters for good luck, 
i, 280 sq. 

Curtiss, Professor S. I., i. 402 

Cuzco, ii. 243 

Cybele, ii. 144 sg. ; and Attis, i. 18, 21, 
40, 41 

Cyrene, kingship at, i. 47 


Daedala, festival of the, ii. 140 sg. 

Dainyal or Sibyl, i. 383 

Dalai Lama of Lhasa, i. 411 sg. 

Damaras or Herero, their fire-customs, ii. 
ail sgg. - 

Damia and Auxesia, i. 39 
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Danaus, fi. 301 
Dance at giving of oracles, i. 379; of 
milkmaids on May-day, ii. 52 
Dances of women while men are away 
fighting, i. 131-134; as means of in- 
spiration, 408 z.!; round sacred trees, 
ii. 47, 55; round the May-pole, 65, 69, 
74 5g. ; ON graves, 183 7.3 
Dancing as a fertility charm, i. 137 sgg., 
ii, 106 
Danes, female descent of the kingship 
among the, ii. 282 sq. 
Daphnephoria, ii. 63 #.? 
Date-month, the, ii, 25 
-palm, artificial fertilisation of the, 
ii. 24 sg. 
Dawn, the rosy, i. 334 
Day of Stones, i. 279 
De Groot, J. J. M., i. 416 sg., ii. 14 
Dead, hair offered to the, i. 31; pretence 
of new birth at return of supposed dead 
man, 75; homoeopathic magic of the, 
147 Sqq. ; sacrifices to, 163; making 
rain by means of the, 284 sgg. ; trees 
animated by the souls of the, ii. a9 
sqgq.; the illustrious, represented by 
masked men, 178; thunder and light- 
ning made by the, 183 ; spirits of the, 
in wild fig-trees, 317 
Death, pretence of, in magic, i. 84; in- 
fection of, 143; at ebb tide, 167 sg. ; 
puppet called, carried out of village, ii. 
73 59- 
Deceiving the spirits of plants and trees, 
ii. 22 sgg. 
Deir el Bahari, paintings at, ii. 131, 133 
Deities duplicated through dialectical 
differences in their names, ii. 380 sg. 
Dejanira and Achelous, ii. 161 sg. 
Delivery, easy, granted to women by 
trees, ii. 57 sg. 
Delos, graves of Hyperborean maidens 
in, i. 28, 33 sgg. ; Apollo and Artemis 
at, 28, 32-35 
Delphi, Apollo at, i. 28; new fire sent 
from, 32 sg. ; King of, 45 sg. 
Demeter and Zeus, their marriage at 
Eleusis, ii. 138 sg. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes deified at Athens, 
i. 390 sg. 
Denmark, Whitsun bride in, ii. 91 sg.; the 
beech-woods of, 351 
Dennett, R. E., ii. 277 2.3 
Deòce, a divine spirit, i. 410 
Departmental kings of nature, ii. x sgg. 
Derry, the oaks of, ii. 242 sg. 
Devil-dancers, i. 382 
Dew on May morning, custom of wash- 
ing in the, ii. 54, 67, 327, 339; rolling 
in the, 333 
“ Dew-treading" in Holland, fi. 104 2.9 
l Dburma Rajah, i. 410 
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DI, Aryan root meaning ‘‘ bright,” ii. 
81 

Dis, grove of the goddess, ii. 122 

Dialectical differences a cause of the 
duplication of deities, ii. 382 sg. 

Diana, her sanctuary at Nemi, i. 2 $99. ; 
as huntress at Nemi, 6 ; as patroness of 
cattle, 7, ii. 124; her priest at Nemi, 
i. 8 syg.; the Tauric, 10 sg., 24; as 
goddess of childbirth, 12, ii. 128 ; as 
Vesta at Nemi, i. 13, ii. 380; in 
relation to vines, i. 15 sg. ; the mate of 
the King of the Wood at Nemi, 40, 
41, ii. 380; as a goddess of fertility, 
120 sgg. ; in relation to animals of the 
woods, 124, 125 sgg.; as the moon, 
128; the goddess of fruits, 128; as 
a goddess of the oak at Nemi, 380 

—— and Dianus, ii. 376 sgg. 

—— (Jana), a double of Juno, ii. 190 
sg., 381 5g. 

“ Diana's Mirror,” i. 1 

Dianus (Janus), a double of Jupiter, ii. 
190 Sg., 381 sg. 

Diels, Professor H., i. 390 2.? 

Dieri, the, i. 90, 177, ii. 29; rain- 
making ceremonies of the, i. 255 sgg. 

Dinka or Denka nation, i. 347 

Diodorus Siculus, i. 74 

Diomede, ii. 278; at Troezen, i. 27; 
sacred grove of, 27 

Dione, wife of Zeus at Dodona, ii. 189; 
the old consort of Zeus, 381, 382 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, quoted, ii. 
202 5g. 

Dionysus, marriage of, to the Queen of 
Athens, ii. 136 sg. ; and Ariadne, 138 

Discovery of fire, ii. 255 sgg. 

Disease-makers in Tana, i. 341 sg. 

** Divine consort, the,” ii. 131 

Divinity of kings, i. 48 sgg. ; among the 
Hovas, 397; among the Malays, 398; 
in great historical empires, 415 sgg.; 
growth of the conception of the, ii. 
376 sgg. 

of the Brahmans, i. 403 sg. 

Division of labour in relation to social 
progress, i. 420 

Diwali, the feast of lamps, ii. 160 

Dixon, Dr. W. E., ii. 139 2.1 

Djakuns, their mode of making fire, ii. 236 

Djuldjul, i. 274 

Dodola, the, i. 273 

Dodona, oracular spring at, ii. 172; 
Zeus at, 177; Zeus and Dione at, 
189; oracular oak at, 358 

Dog, black, sacrificed for rain, i. 291 ; 
used to stop rain, 303 

Dogs crowned, i. 14, ii. 185 sg., 147 59. 

Dollar - bird associated with rain, i, 
287 Sq. 

Domalde, a Swedish king, i. 366 sg. 
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Donar or Thunar, the German thunder 
god, ii. 364 

Doors, Janus as a god of, ii. 383 sg. 

Doreh, in New Guinea, i. 125 

Dos Santos, J., i. 392 

Double-headed fetish among the Bush 
negroes of Surinam, ii. 385; Janus, 
explanation of, ii. 384 sg. 

Dragon, rain-god represented as, i. 297; 
or serpent of water, ii. 155 sgg. ; of 
Rouen, destroyed by St. Romain, 
164 sgg.; the Slaying of the, at Furth, 
163 sg. 

Dramas, magical, to promote vegetation, 
ii. 120 

Dramatic exhibitions sometimes originate 
in magical rites, ii. 142; weddings of 
gods and goddesses, ii. 121 

Draupadi or Krishna, ii. 306 

Dreams, modes of counteracting evil, i. 
172 sq. 

Drenching people with water as a rain- 
charm, i. 250, 251, 269 59., 272, 273, 
274, 275, 277 Sg., Ü. 77 

Dropsy, ancient Greek mode of pre- 
venting, i. 78 

Drought supposed to be caused by un- 
buried dead, i. 287; and dearth, 
chiefs and kings punished for, 352 s¢q.; 
supposed to be caused by sexual crime, 
ii. 110, III, 113 

Drowning as a punishment, ii. 109, 110, 
111; sacrifice by, 364 

Druids, oak-worship of the, ii. 9; of 
Gaul, their sacrifices of white bulls, 
189; female, 241 2.4; venerate the 
oak and the mistletoe, 358, 362; 
derivation of the name, 363 

Drums, homoeopathic magic at the 
making of, i. 134 sg.; beaten as a 
charm against a storm, 328 

Drynemetum, ii. 363 

Du Pratz, ii. 263 2.1 

Dudulé, the, i. 274 

Duplication of deities an effect of dialec- 
tical differences, ii. 382 sg. 

Durostorum, martyrdom of St. Dasius at, 
ii, 310 2,3 

Dwarf tribes of Central Africa, ii. 255 

Dyaks of Borneo, the, i. 73, 127, ii. 13; 
the Sea, 127 


Ea, the inventor of magic, i. 240 

Eagle hunters, taboos observed by, i 
116; charms employed by, 149 sg. 

-wood, telepathy in search for, i, 
120 

Eagles, sacred, fi. rx 

Earth and Sun, marriage of the, ii, 
98 sg., 148 

goddess, pregnant cows sacrificed 

to, ii. 229 
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Earthquakes supposed to be caused by 
incest, ii. III 

Ebb tide, death at, i. 167 sg. 

Eclipse, ceremonies at an, i. 311 sg. 

Economic progress a condition of intel- 
lectual progress, i. 218 

Egeria, water nymph at Nemi, i. 17-19, 
41, ii. 171 sg. ; an oak-nymph, 172; a 
double of Diana, 380; and Numa, i. 
18, ii. 172 sgg., 193, 380 

Egerius Baebius or Laevius, i, 22 

Eggs collected at spring ceremonies, ii. 
65, 78, 81, 84, 85; or egg-shells, 
painted, in spring ceremonies, 63, 65 ; 
in purificatory rite, 109 

Egypt, magical images in ancient, i. 66, 
67 sg.; magicians in ancient, 225 ; 
confusion of magic and religion in 


ancient, 230 sg. ; kings of, deified in- 


their lifetime, 418 sgg: ; the Queen of, 
married to the god Ammon, ii. 131 sg.; 
king of, masquerading as Ammon, 
133 

Egyptian kings and queens, their be- 
getting and birth depicted on the 
monuments, ii. 131 sgg. 

worship of sacred beasts, i. 29 


sq. 

Egypiiant: the ancient, worshipped men 
and animals, i. 389 sg. ; sycamores 
worshipped by the ancient, ii. 15 

Eiresione, ii. 48 

Elder-tree, ii. 43 

Elective and hereditary monarchy, com- 
bination of the two, ii. 292 sgg. 

Electric lights on mast-heads, spears, 
etc., i. 49 sg. 

Elephant-hunters, telepathy of, i. 123 

Eleusis, mysteries of, ii. 138 sg. 

Elipandus of Toledo, i. 407 

Elizabeth, Queen, i. 368 

Emblica officinalis, a sacred tree, ii. 51 

Emin Pasha, ii. 297 2.7 

Empedocles, his claim to divinity, i. 

o 

Ba ceremony for the multiplication 
of, i. 85 sg. 

Endymion, ii. 299 

Ephesian Artemis, ii. 128 

Ephesus, Artemis of, i. 37 sg. ; nominal 
kings at, 47; the Essenes or King 
Bees at, ii. 135 sg. 

Epicurus, sacrifices offered to, i. ro5 

Erechtheum, the, ii. 199 

Erechtheus and Erichthonius, li. x199 

Erhard, Professor A., ii. 310 2.1 

Erichthonius, i. 21 ; and Erechtheus, ii. 
I 

Hruntna of volcanoes supposed to be 
caused by incest, ii, Irr 

Esquiline hill at Rome, ii. 185 

Esquimaux, i. 70, 113, 121, 316, 327 
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Essenes or King Bees at Ephesus, i 
47 2.4, fi. 135 sg. 

Esthonian folk-tale of a tree-elf, ii. 
71 sqg.; marriage custom, 234 

Esthonians, St. George's Day among 
the, ii. 330 sgg.; their thunder-god 
Taara, 367 

Etruscans, female kinship among the, 
ii. 286 sg. 

Eudanemi, the, at Athens, i. 325 7,1 

Europe, contagious magic of footprints 
in, i. 210 sg. ; confusion of magic and 
religion in modern, 231-233; forests 
of ancient, ii. 7 sg.; relics of tree- 
worship in modern, 59 sgg. ; diffusion 
of the oak in, 349 sgg. 

South-Eastern, rain-making cere- 
monies in, i. 272 sgg. - 

Euros, magical ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, i. 89 

Evelyn, John, i. 369 

Evergreen oak, the Golden Bough grew 
on, ii. 379 

trees in Italy, i. 8 

Evolution of kings out of magicians or 
medicine-men, i. 420 sg. ; industrial, 
from uniformity to diversity of function, 
421; political, from democracy to 
despotism, 421 

Exaggerations of anthropological theories, 
i. 333 

Exogamy, ii. 271 

Expiation for adultery or fornication, ii. 
107 sg. ; for incest, 115, 116 

External soul in afterbirth or navel-string, 
i. 200 $g. 

Extinction of fires at king's death, ii, 
261 sgg., 267; in houses after any 
death, 267 sg. 

Ezekiel, i. 87 7.1 


Falerii, Juno at, ii. 190 7.8 

Falstaff, death of, i. 168 

Families, royal, kings 
several, ii. 292 sgg. 

Fan tribe, i. 349 

Farnell, Dr. L. R., i. 36, if. 379 ».® 

Fasting obligatory, i. 124, 131 

Father Jove and Mother Vesta, if. 
227 $94. 

Fattest men chosen kings, ii. 297 

February, first of, St. Bride's day, i. 
94 5g. 

Fehrle, E., ii. 199 7.5 

Female descent of the kingship in Rome, 
ii. 270 sgg. ; in Africa, 274 sgg. ; in 
Greece, 277 sg.; in Scandinavia, 
279 sq. ; in Lydia, 281 sg.; among 
Danes and Saxons, 282 sg. 

—— kinship in descent of the Roman 
kingship, ii. 271; indifference to pater- 
nity of kings under female kinship, 


chosen from 
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274 sqg.; at Athens, 277; indiffer- 
ence to paternity in general under, 282; 
among the Aryans, 283 sgg. See also 
Mother-kin 

Female slaves, licence accorded to them 
on the Nonae Caprotinae, ii. 313 sg. 

Feng and Wiglet, ii. 281, 283 

Fennel, fire carried in giant, ii. 260 

Fertilisation, artificial, of the date palm, 
ii, 24 sg. ; of the fig-tree, 314 sg. 

of women by the wild fig-tree, ii. 
316; by the wild banana-tree, 318 

Fertilising virtue attributed to trees, ii. 
49 597., 316 sgg. 

Fertility, Diana as a goddess of, ii. 
120 sgg.; the thunder-god conceived 
as a deity of fertility, 368 sgg. 

Fictores Vestalium, fictores Pontificum, 
ii, 204 

Ficus Ruminalis, ii. 318 

Fierte or shrine of St. Romain, ii. 167, 
168, 170 7.1 

Fig, as an article of diet, ii. 315 sg. 

Fig-tree of Romulus (ficus Rumiznalis), 
ii. 10, 318 

artificial fertilisation (caprijicatio) 

of the, ii. 314 sg. 

sacred, ii. 44, 99, 249, 250 

—— the wild, a male, ii. 314 sg. ; sup- 
posed to fertilise women, 316 sg. ; 
haunted by spirits of the dead, 317 

Fiji, catching the sun in, i. 316 

Fijians, gods of the, i. 389 

Finnisch-Ugrian peoples, sacred groves 
of the, ii. 10 sg. 

Finnish wizards and witches, i. 325 

Fire in the worship of Diana, i. 12 sg. ; 
supposed to be subject to Catholic 
priests, 231; used to stop rain, 
252 sg.; as a charm to rekindle the 
sun, 311, 313; of Vesta at Rome fed 
with oak wood, ii. 186 ; birth from the, 
195 sgg. ; the king's, 195 sgg.; im- 
pregnation of women by, 195 399., 
230 597., 234; taken from sacred hearth 
to found a new village, 216; on the 
hearth, souls of ancestors in the, 232 ; 
reasons for attributing a procreative 
virtue to, 233 sg. ; made jointly by 
man and woman or boy and girl, 
235 sgg. ; custom of extinguishing fire 
and rekindling it by the friction of wood, 
2375q.; need-fire made by married men, 
238; holy, not to be blown upon with 
the breath, 240, 241; tribes reported 
to be ignorant of the art of kindling, 
253 sgg. ; discovery of, by mankind, 
255 sgg.; carried about by savages, 
257 sqq. ; kept burning in houses of 
chiefs and kings, 260 sgg.; carried 
before king or chief, 263 s¢.; a symbol 
of life, 265; leaping over a, 327, 329 
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Fire and Water, Kings of, ii. 3 sgg. 

-bearer, the, i. 33 

-boards, sacred, of the Chuckchees 

and Koryaks, ii, 225 sg. 

customs of the Herero or Damaras, 

ii. 211 sgg. ; compared to those of the 

Romans, ii. 227 sgg. 

-drill, the, ii. 207 sgg., 248 sgg., 
258 sg., 263; the kindling of fire by 
it regarded by savages as a form 
of sexual intercourse, 208 sgg., 218, 
233, 235 5g., 239, 249 sq.; of the 
Herero, 217 sg. 

—— -god married to a human virgin, 
ii. 195 sgg. 

kindled by the friction of wood, ii. 

207 SJ., 235 SJJ-» 243, 248 sgq., 

258 sg., 262, 263, 336, 366, 372; 

from ancestral tree, 221, 233 sg. ; by 

natural causes, 256; by lightning, 

263 

“living,” ii. 237; a charm against 

witchcraft, 336 

“new,” ii. 237; sent from Delos 

and Delphi, i. 32 sg.; made at be- 

ginning of king’s reign, ii. 262, 267; 

made at Midsummer, 243 

-priests (Agnthotris) of the Brah- 

mans, ii. 247 $g. 

-sticks of fire-drill regarded as male 

and female, ii. 208 sgg., 235, 238, 

239, 248 sgg. 

— -worship a form ofancestor-worship, 
ii. 221 

Fires ceremonially extinguished, i. 33; 
kept up for sake of absent persons, 
120 $g., 128, 129; extinguished at 
death of kings, ii, 261 sgg., 267; at 


any death, 267 sg.; ceremonial, 
kindled by the friction of oak-wood, 
372 


—— perpetual, of Vesta, i. 13 sg. ; in 
Ireland, ii. 240 sgg.; in Peru and 
Mexico, 243 sgg. ; origin of, 253 sg. ; 
associated with royal dignity, 261r 
sqq. ; of oak-wood, 365, 366 

First-fruits, dedication of, i. 32 

Fish, magical ceremony for the multipli- 
cation of, i. 90; in rain-charm, 288 sg. 

Fishermen, Shetland, i. 69 

and hunters cursed for good luck, 
i. 280 sg. 

Fishing and hunting, homoeopathic magic 
in, i. 108 sgg. ; telepathy in, 120 sgg. 

Fison, Rev. Lorimer, i. 316, 331 2.3, 
378, 389 n.3, ii. 13 2.2 

Fladda’s chapel, i. 322 

Flamen, derivation of the name, ii. 235, 
247 

Dialis, the, ii. 179, 235, 246, 247, 

248; an embodiment of Jupiter, 

IQI sg. 
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Flaminica, the, ii. r91, 235 

Flax, charms to make flax grow tall, i. 
138 sg., ii. 86, 164 

Flight of the king (Regifugium) at 
Rome, ii. 308 sgg., 311 2.4; of sacri- 
ficer after the sacrifice, 309; of the 
People at Rome, 319 2.1 

Flint implements supposed to be thunder- 
bolts, ii. 374 

Floquet, A., ii, 168, 169 

Flowers, divination from, ii. 345 

Food, homoeopathic magic for the supply 
of, i. 85 sgg. 

Foods tabooed, i. 117 sgq. 

Footprints, contagious magic of, i. 207- 
212 

“ Forced fire" or need-fire, ii. 238 

Foreigners marry princesses and receive 
the kingdom with them, ii. 270 sgg. 

Foreskins removed at circumcision, uses 
of, i. 92 sg., 95; used in rain-making, 
256 sg. 

Forests of ancient Europe, ii. 7 sg. 

Fortuna and Servius Tullius, ii. 193 2.}, 
272 

Forum at Rome, prehistoric cemetery in 
the, ii. 186, 202 

Foucart, P., ii. 139 2.3 

Fowler, W. Warde, ii. 311 #.4, 319 7.1, 
327 72.7, 329 7.8, 383 7.8 

Fox in magic, i. 151 

Fratres Arvailes, ii, 122 

Free Spirit, Brethren of the, i, 408 

French peasants ascribe magical powers 
to priests, i. 231-233 

Frey, the god of fertility and his human 
wife, ii. 143 sg. ; his image and festi- 
val at Upsala, 364 sg. 

Friction of wood, fire kindled by, ii. 207 
397., 235 594.» 243, 248 syg., 258 39., 
262, 263, 336, 366, 372 

Frog, magic of, i, 151; worshipped, 
294 sg. ; love-charm made from the 
bone of a, ii. 345 

flayer, the, ii. 86 

Frogs in relation to rain, i. 292 sgg. 


Froth from a mill-wheel as a charm’ 


against witches, ii. 340 

Fruit-trees fertilised by women, i. 140 sg. 

Fruits blessed on day of Assumption of 
the Virgin, i. 14 sgg.; Artemis and 
Diana as patronesses of, 15 sg. 

Fuegians, the, ii. 258 

Fumigating flocks and herds as a charm 
against witchcraft, ii. 327, 33% 335) 
336, 339, 343 

Furth in Bavaria, the Slaying of the 
Dragon at, ii. 163 599. 

Furtwangler, A., i. 309 7.6 

Futuna, i. 388 

Fylgia or guardian spirit in Iceland, i. 
200 
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Galatians, their Celtic language, ii. 
126 2.8 

Galelareese, the, i. IIO, 113, 131, 143, 
145, ii. 22 

Gallas, kings of the, i. 48; sacred trees 
of the, ii. 34 

Garcilasso de la Vega, ii. 244 2,1 

Gardiner, Professor J. Stanley, ii. 154 

Gargouille or dragon destroyed by St, 
Romain, ii. 167 

Garlands on May Day, ii. 60 sgg., 90 sg. 

Gaul, the Druids of, ii. 189 

Gauri, harvest-goddess, ii. 77 sg. 

Gayos, the, ii. 125 

Gennep, A. van, ii. 385 2.2 

Geomancy in China, i, 170 

George, Green, ii. 75, 76, 79 

Germans, worship of women among 
the ancient, i 391; tree- worship 
among the ancient, ii. 8 sg.; evidence 
of mother-kin among the, 285; wor- 
ship of the oak among the ancient, 
363 sg. 

Gerontocracy in Australia, i, 335 

Gervasius of Tilbury, i. 302 

Getae, the, i. 392 

Ghosts in Melanesia, supposed powers 
of, i. 338 sg. 

Gilyaks, the, i. 122, ii. 38 

Girl annually sacrificed to cedar-tree, ii. 
17 

Girls married to nets, ii. 147; sacrificed 
to crocodiles, 152 

Glory, the Hand of, i. 149 

Glover, T. R., ii. 231 72.8 

Goat, blood of, drunk as means of in- 
spiration, i. 382, 383 

God, Bride of, i. 276; savage ideas of, 
different from those of civilised men, 
375 $7- 

t God-boxes,” i. 378 

Gods viewed as magicians, i. 240 39g., 
375; sacrifice themselves by fire, 
315 #.1; conception of, slowly evolved, 
373 Sg.; incarnate human, 373 599.3 
gods and men, no sharp line of dis- 
tinction between, in Fiji, 389; and 
goddesses, dramatic weddings of, ii. 
121; the marriage of the, 129 sgq.; 
married to women, 129 sgg., 143 5g-» 
146 SJ., 149 57g. 

Gold in magic, i. 80 sg. 

Golden Bough plucked by Aeneas, i. 11, 
ii. 379; the breaking of it not a piece 
of bravado, i. 123 sg.; grew on an 
evergreen oak, ii. 379 

Golden lamb of Mycenae, i. 365 

‘«Golden summer,” the, i. 32 

Gonds, their belief in reincarnation, 4 
104 5g. 

Gongs beaten in a storm, i. 328 sg.; wt 
Dodona, ii. 358 
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Government of old men in aboriginal 
Australia, i. 334 sg. 

Grafting, superstitious ceremony at, ii. 
100 

Granger, Professor F., i. 42 2.3 

Grasauslauten, ii. 344 

Grass King, the, ii. 85 sg. 

——seed, magical ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, i. 87 sg.; continence at 
magical ceremony for growth of, ii. 105 

Graveclothes, homoeopathic magic of, in 
China, i. 168 sg. 

Graves, rain-charms at, i. 268, 286, 291 ; 
trees planted on graves, ii. 31; dances 
on, 183 2.2; of Hyperborean maidens 
at Delos, i. 28, 33 sgg. 

Great Sun, the, title of chief, ii, 262, 
263 

Greece, priestly kings in, i. 44 599.; 
kings and chiefs sacred or divine in 
ancient, 366 ; human gods in ancient, 
390 sg.; forests of, ii. 8; female 
descent of kingship in ancient, 278 sg. 

Greek kings called Zeus, ii. 177, 361 

Greeks, the modern, rain-making cere- 
monies among, i. 272 sg.; and 
Romans, rain - charms among the 
ancient, 309 $g. 

Green boughs a charm against witches, 
ii. 52-55, 127, 342 sg. 

— George, ii. 75, 76, 79, 343 

Thursday, ii. 333 

Greenwich-hill, custom of rolling down, 
ii, 103 

Gregory of Tours, ii. 144 

Grimm, J., ii. 8, 362 7.6, 364 

Grizzly bears supposed to be related to 
human twins, i. 264 sg. 

Groves, sacred, ii. 10 sg., 44; Arician, 
i, 20, 22, ii. 115; in Chios, i. 45; 
in ancient Greece and Rome, ii, 121 
599. 

Grunau, Simon, ii. 366 7.2 

Guanches of Teneriffe, i. 303 

Guardian spirit associated with caul, 4 
199 Sq. 

Guaycurus, the, i. 330 

Gunkel, H., i. 101 2.2 

Gunnar Helming, ii. 144 

Gunputty, elephant-headed god, human 
incarnation of, i. 405 sg. 

Gyges, ii. 281, 282 

Gypsies, Green George among the, ii. 
75 $7. 

Gypsy ceremonies for stopping rain, i. 
295 sg. 


Hack-thorn sacred, ii. 48 

Haddon, Dr. A, C., i. 262 

Hahn, Dr. C. H., ii. 213 2.? 

Haida Indians, i. 70, 133 

Hair offered to gods and goddesses, 
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heroes and heroines, i, 28 sg. ; offered 
to the dead, 31, 102; offered to rivers, 
31; clippings of, used in magic, 57, 
64, 65, 66; charms to make hair grow, 
83, 145,153 5g-,154; loose as a charm, 
136; human, used in rain-making, 251 
sg. ; long, a symbol of royalty, ii. 180 

Hakea flowers, ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, i. 86 

Hakim Singh, i. 409 

Halford in Warwickshire, May Day cus- 
toms at, ii. 88 sg. 

Hamlet, ii. 281, 291 

Hammer worshipped, i. 317 sg. 

Hammurabi, code of, ii. 130 

Hand of Glory, i. 149 

Hardy, Thomas, i. 136 

Hares as witches, i. 212, ii, 53 

Harran, the heathen of, i. 383, ii. 25, 
100 7.2 

Harris, J. Rendel, i. 15 7%., 21 7.3 

Harrison, Miss J. E., ii. 137 2.1, 139 3 

Hartland, E. S., i. 52 n.l, ii. 156 2.9 

Harvest in Greece, date of, i. 32 

wiay, the, ii. 47 sg. 

Hatshopsitou, birth of Queen, fi, 13x 
599. 

Hawaii, insignia of royal family of, i 
388 2.8 

Hawthorn on May Day, ii. 52, 60; a 
protection against witches, 55, 127 

Head-hunters, rules observed by people 
at home in absence of, i. 129 

Headmen of totem clans in Central 
Australia, i. 335 

Heads, custom of moulding heads arti- 
ficially, ii, 297 sg. 

Hearn, Dr. W, E., ii. 283 2.5 

Hearth, the king’s, at Rome, ii. 195, 
200, 206; sacred, of the Herero, 213, 
214; the sacred, seat of the ancestral 
spirits, 221 ; custom of leading a bride 
round the, 230, 231; new-born chil- 
dren brought to the, 232 

Hearts of men and animals offered to 
the sun, i. 315 

Heaven, vault of, imitated in rain-charm, 
i. 261, 262 

Heavenly Master, the, i. 413 

Hebrew prohibition of images, i. 87 78.1 

prophets, their ethical religion, i, 
223 

Hebrews, their notion of the blighting 
effect of sexual crime, ii. 114 sg. 

Hegel on magic and religion, i. 235 #.}, 
423 579. 

Hehn, | V., on evergreens in Italy, i 
8 n. 

Heimskringla, ii. 280 

Heine, H., Pilgrimage to Kevlaar, i. 79 

Hekaerge and Hekaergos, i. 33, 34, 38 

Helaga, taboo, ii. 106 #.® 
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Helbig, W., i. 20 2.5 

Helernus, grove of, ii. 190 sg. 

Hellebore, curses at cutting black, i. 28r 

Hemlock as an anaphrodisiac, ii. 138, 
139 %.3 

Hemp, charms to make hemp grow tall, 
i, 137 sq. 

Heno, the thunder-spirit of the Iroquois, 
ii. 369 sg. 

Hera and Hercules, i. 74 

Hercules, sacrifice to, i. 281 

—— and Achelous, ii. 162 

~—— and Hera, i. 74 

—— and Omphale, ii. 281 

Hercynian forest, the, ii. 7, 354; ety- 
mology of the name, 354 2.2 

Hereditary and elective monarchy, com- 
bination of the two, ii. 292 sgg. 

Herero or Damaras, their fire-customs, 
fi, 211 sgg. 

Hermutrude, legendary queen of Scot- 
land, ii. 281 

Herodotus, i. 49, 331 

Hersilia, a Sabine goddess, ii. 193 2.) 

Heyne, C. G., ii. 329 2.1 

Hidatsa Indians, ii. 12 

Hierapolis, i. 29 

Hierophant at Eleusis temporarily de- 
prived of his virility, ii. 138 

Highlands of Scotland, St. Bride’s day 
in, ii. 94 

Hindoo Koosh, sacred cedar of the, i. 
383; the Kafirs of the, 385 

— Trinity, i. 225 

Hindoos, magical images among the, i. 
63 599. 

Hippoclides and Clisthenes, ii. 307 sg. 

Hippocrates, sacrifices offered to, i, 105 

Hippodamia and Pelops, ii. 279, 299 sq. 

Hippolytus in relation to Virbius at 
Nemi, i. 19 sg. ; offerings of hair to, 
28 

— and Artemis, i. 19 sg., 24 599. 

Saint, martyrdom of, i. 2r 

Hirn, Y., i. 52 2.1, 54 2.1 

Hirt, Professor H., ii. 367 2.8 

Hobby Horse at Padstow, ii. 68 

Hobley, C. W., ii. 316 

Hog’s blood, purifying virtue of, i. 107 

Holed stone in magic, i. 313 

Holland, Whitsuntide customs in, ii. 
104 

Holy Basil, ii. 26 

Homoeopathic taboos, i. 116; magic for 
the making of rain, 247 sgg. See 
also Magic 

Hopi Indians, the, ii. 208 sg. 

Horse, sacred, i. 364; sacrificed at 
Rome in October, ii. 229, 326 

Horses excluded from Arician grove, i. 
20; dedicated by Hippolytus to Aes- 
culapius, 2r 2.3, 27; branded with 
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mark of wolf, 27 ; in relation to Dio- 
mede, 27; sacrifice of white, 27; 
sacrificed to the sun, 315 sg. ; sacri- 
ficed to trees, ii. 16 ; sanctity of white, 
174 ”.*; sacrifices for, on St, George's 
Day, 332, 336 sg. 

Horus, the golden, i. 418 

Hos, the, of Togoland, i. 396 sg., ii. 
19, 370 

Hot water drunk as a charm, i. 129 

House-timber, homoeopathic magic of, 
i. 146 

Housebreakers, charms employed by, 
to cause sleep, i. 148 sg. 

Hovas, divinity of kings among the, i. 
397 

Howitt, A. W., i. 176, 207, 208 

Hubert and Mauss, Messrs., i. 111 22.2 

Huichol Indians, i. 71, 123 

Human gods, i. 373 sqg.- 

victims sacrificed to water-spirits, 
ii, 157 sgq. 

Humboldt, A. von, i. 416 

Hunters employ contagious magic of 
footprints, i. 211 sg. 

Huntin, a tree-god, ii. 15 

Hunting and fishing, homoeopathic magic 
in, i. 108 sgg. ; telepathy in, 120 sgg. 

“ Hurling” for a bride, ii. 305 sg. 

Hurons, the, ii. 147; reincarnation 
among the, i. 105; their mode of 
counteracting an evil dream, 172 sg. 

Husbands, spiritual, ii 316 sg. 

Hut-urns of ancient Latins, ii. 201 sq. 

Huts, round, of the ancient Latins, ii. 
200 sqg.; in Africa, 227 2.8 

Huzuls, the, i. 113, 137; their pre- 
cautions against witches, ii. 336 

Hymettus, ii. 360 

Hyperborean maidens at Delos, i. 33 


Ibn Batutah, ii. 153 

Icarius, ii. 300 

Iceland, superstitions as to the caul in, 
i. 199 $97. 

Iddah, king of, i. 396 

Igaras, succession to the kingship among 
the, ii. 294 

Illicit love supposed to blight the fruits of 
the earth, ii. 107 sqq. 

Images, Hebrew prohibition of, i. 87 2.1 

magical, to injure people, i. 55 39g. ; 
to procure offspring, 70-74; to win 
love, 77 

Impressions, bodily, contagious magic of, 
i. 213 sg. 

Incarnate human gods, i. 373 s¢¢. 

Incarnation of gods in human form 
temporary or permanent, i. 376; ex- 
amples of temporary incarnation, 376 
sqq. ; examples of permanent incarna- 
tion, 386 sgg. ; mystery of, 396 7.5 
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Incas, the children of the Sun, i. 415 

Incense, fumes of, inhaled to produce 
inspiration, i. 379, 384 

—— -gatherers, chastity of, ii. 106 sg. 

Incest, blighting effects attributed to, ii. 
108, IIO Ss., 113, IIS sgg.; of 
domestic animals abhorred by the 
Basoga, 112 sg.; of animals employed 
as a rain-charm, 113 

India, ancient, confusion of magic and 
religion in, i. 228 sg. ; magical power 
of kings in, 366; incarnate human 
gods in, 376, 402 sgg. 

Indifference to paternity of kings under 
female kinship, ii. 274 sgg. 

Indra, thunderbolt of, i. 269 

Industrial evolution from uniformity to 
diversity of function, i. 421 

Infidelity of wife disastrous to absent 
husband, i. 123, 131 

Influence of the sexes on vegetation, ii. 
97 $99. 

Initiatory ceremonies of Central Aus- 
tralian aborigines, i. 92 sgg. 

rites of Australian aborigines, sug- 
gested explanation of, i. 106. 

Inquisition, the, i. 407, 408 

Insects, homoeopathic magic of, i. 152 

Inspiration, i. 376 sgg. ; by incense, 379 ; 
by blood, 381 sgg. ; by sacred plant or 
tree, 383 sgg. ; of victims, 384 sgg. 

Inspired or religious type of man-god, i. 
244 

priests and priestesses, i. 377 597. 

Intellectual progress dependent on eco- 
nomic progress, i. 218 

Intercourse of the sexes practised to 
make the crops and fruits grow, ii. 
98 sgg. 

Intichiuma, magical totemic ceremonies 
in Central Australia, i. 85 

Invulnerability, charm to produce, i. 
146 sg. 

Ireland, perpetual fires in, ii, 240 sgq. 

sacred oak groves in ancient, 242 sg. 

Irish kings, magical virtues attributed to, 
i, 367 

Inle, J., ii. 223 2.3 

Iron, homoeopathic magic of, i. 159 sg. 

Iroquois, the, ii. 12; their thunder-god, 
369 sq. 

Isle of Man, St. Bridget in the, ii. 94 sg. 

of May, ii. 161 

Ivy chewed by Bachanals, i. 384; in 
fire-making, ii. 251 sg. 


Jack-in-the-Green, ii. 82 

Jana, another form of Diana, ii. 38r, 
382, 383 

Jangam, priest of the Lingayats, i. 404 

Janiculum hill, the, ii, 186 

Janua, derived from Janus, ii. 384 
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Janus, as a god of doors, ii. 383 sẹ. , 
explanation of the two-headed, 384 s¢. 

and Carna, ii. 190 

(Dianus) and Diana, doubles of 
Jupiter and Juno, ii. 190 sg. , 381 sg. 

Jaundice treated by homoeopathic magic, 
i. 79 599. 

Java, ceremonies to procure offspring in, 
i. 73; ceremonies for preventing rain 
in, 270 s4. 

Jerome of Prague, i. 317 

Jevons, F. B., i. 105, 225 #. 

Jewitt, J. R., i. 264 

Jinnee of the sea, virgins married to, iÈ 
153 5g. 

Job's protest, ii. 114 

Johnson, Dr. S., i. 368, 370 

Johnston, Sir H. H., ii. 227 2.8 

Jordan, H., ii. 321 2.8 

Joubert, quoted, i. 223 7.2 

Jove (Father) and Mother Vesta, ii. 
227 sqq. 

Jubainville, H. d'Arbois de, ii. 362 2.* 

Judah, idolatrous kings of, i. 315 

Jukagirs, the, i. 122 

Julian, the Emperor, ii. 7 

Julii, the, ii. 179, 192 

Julus, the Little Jupiter, ii. 179, 197 

July the 7th, the Nonae Caprotinae, a 
Roman festival, ii. 313 sgg. 

June, the first of, a Roman festival, ii, 
190 

Juno on the Capitol, ii. 184; at Falerii, 
190 ”.2; a duplicate of Diana, 381 sg. 

—— Caprotina, ii. 313, 317 

Moneta, ii. 189 

Jupiter, costume of, ii. 174 sg.; the 
Roman kings in the character of, 
174 $77. ; Capitoline, 176; the Little, 
179, 192; Latian, 187, 379; as god 
of the oak, the thunder, the rain, and 
the sky, 358, 361 sg.; as sky-god, 
374; a duplicate of Janus (Dianus), 
381 sg. 

—— and Juno, doubles of Janus and 
Diana, ii. 190 sg.; sacred marriage 
of, 190 

Dianus, ii. 382 

—— Elicius, ii. 183 

Indiges, ii. 181 

Jupiters, many local, in Latium, ii, 184 

Juturna, a nymph, ii, 382 


Kachins of Burma, the, ii. 237 

Kafirs of the Hindoo Koosh, i. 133 $g., 
385 

Kaitish tribe of Central Australia, i. 87 

Kali, the goddess, i. 83 

Kamilaroi, the, i. ror 

Kangaroos, ceremony for the multiplica. 
tion of, i. 87 sg. 

Kara-Kirghiz, ii. 57 
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Karens of Burma, i. 209; their custom 
in regard to fornication and adultery, 
ii. 107 sq. 

Karo-Bataks, the, of Sumatra, i. 277 

Kausika Sutra, i. 209, 229 

Kayans or Bahaus of Borneo, i. 328, ii. 
109 

Kei Islands, i. 126, 131, 145 

Kenyahs of Borneo, i. 59, ii. 385 

Keremet, a god of the Wotyaks, ii. 145 


sq. 

Kevlaar, Virgin Mary of, i. 77 

“ Key-race,” ii. 304 

Keys, the golden, ii. 333 

Khasis of Assam, succession to the king- 
dom among the, ii. 294 sg. 

Khnoumou, the god, ii. 132 

Kidd, Dudley, i. 49 2.5, 350, ii. 211, 
224 n.4 


Kildare, fire and nuns of St. Brigit at, ii. 


240 sq. 

Kimbugwe, high official in Uganda, i. 
196 

King, J. E., i. ros 7.4 

King gives oracles, i. 377 ; the Grass, ii. 
85 sg.; the Leaf, 85; the Roman, as 
Jupiter, 174 $gg. 

—— and Queen at Athens, i. 44 5¢. 

of Sacred Rites at Rome, i. 44, ii. 

201 ; his flight, 309 

of the Saturnalia, ii. 311 

——of the Wood at Nemi, i. 1 sgg., 
ii. 1; a mate of Diana, i. 40, 41, ii. 
380; a personification of the oak-god 
Jupiter, 378 sgg. See also Priest of 
Nemi 

Bees (Essenes) at Ephesus, ii. 135 


sq. 

TENN mortal combat for the, ii. 322 ; 
in ancient Latium, succession to, 266 
sgg. 

Kings, priestly, i 44 sgg. ; titular or 
sacred, in Greece, 44 sgg. ; Teutonic, 
47; Magicians as, 332 sgg.; as rain- 
makers in Africa, 348, 350 sgg. ; 
punished for drought and dearth, 
353 57g. ; among the Aryans, magical 
powers attributed to, 366 sgg. ; divinity 
of, in great historical empires, 415 
sqq. ; of nature, ii. 1 sgg. ; of rain, 2; 
Roman, as deities inaSacred Marriage, 
172 $9., 192, 193 sg.; Greek, called 
Zeus, 177, 361; expected to make 
thunder, 180 sg. ; the Latin, thought 
to be the sons of the fire-god by mortal 
mothers, 195 sgg.; perpetual fire in 
houses of, 261 sg.; Roman, as per- 
sonifications of Jupiter, 266 sg. ; 
paternity of, a matter of indifference 
under female kinship, 274 sgg. ; some- 
times of a different race from their 
subjects, 288 sg. ; chosen from several 
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royal families in rotation, 292 s¢q. ; 
fat, 297 ; handsomest men, 297 ; long- 
headed, 297; sacred or divine, de- 
velopment of, 376 sgg. See also 
Latin and Roman 

Kings’ Evil (scrofula), touching for the, 
i, 368 sgg. 

fire, the, ii. 195 sgg. 

—— Race, the, ii. 84 

sisters, licence accorded to, ii. 
274 399. 

eg sa annual, in ancient Greece, i. 
4 

—— contest for the, at Whitsuntide, 
ii. 89 

descent of the, in the female 

line, at Rome, ii. 270 sgq.; in Africa, 

274 sqq.; in Greece, 277 sg.; in Scan- 

dinavia, 279 sg.; in Lydia, 281 sg.; 

among the Danes and Saxons, 282 sg. 

evolution of the sacred, i. 420 


sq. 


nominal, left by conquerors to 
indigenous race, ii. 288 sg. 
Roman, abolition of the, ii. 289 


sqq. 

the old Roman, a religious office, 
ii. 289 

Kingsley, Miss Mary H., i. 411 z.? 

Kintu, ii. 261 

Kirghiz, ‘‘ Love Chase” among the, i 
301 

Knocking out of teeth as initiatory cere- 
mony in Australia, i. 97 $4. 

Knots, tying up the wind in, i. 326 

Kolkodoons, the, i. 93 

Kondhs, their belief in reincarnation, 
i. 104 

Koniags, the, i. 121 

Koryaks, sacred fire-boards of the, ii. 
225; race for a bride among the, 302 

Krishna, i. 406; marriage of, to the 
Holy Basil, ii. 26 

Kunama, the, ii. 3 

Kvasir, i. 241 

Kwakiutl Indians, their superstitions as 
to twins, i. 263 


Lac, taboos observed in gathering, i. 115 

Lacueva, Father, ii. 205 2. 

Ladder to facilitate the descent of the 
sun, ii. 99 

Laetare Sunday, ii. 63 

Laibon, i. 343 

Lake-dwellings of prehistoric Europe, ii. 
352 5g. 3 

Lakes, gods of lakes married to women, 
ii. 150 sg. 

Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, ii. 26 

Lamas, transmigrations of the Grand, i. 
410 599. 

Lamb of Mycenae, the golden, i. 365 
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Lamb, blood of, as means of inspiration, 
i, 381 

Lambing, time of, ii. 328 2.4 

Lamps, dedication of burning, i. r2 sg. 

Lane, E. W., ii. 209 2.4 

Language, special, for kings and persons 
of blood royal, i. 401 

Lapis manalis at Rome, i, 310 

Larch-tree, sacred, ii. 20 

Lares, the, ii. 206 

Latin confederacy, the, in relation to 
sacred Arician grove, i. 22 sg. 

kings thought to be the sons of the 
fire-god by mortal mothers, ii. 195 59q.; 
lists of, 268 sgg.; stories of their 
miraculous birth, 272 

Latinus, changed into Latian Jupiter, ii. 
187; his wife a Vestal, 235 

Latium, many local Jupiters in, ii. 184; 
in antiquity, the woods of, 188; suc- 
cession to the kingdom in ancient, 
266 sgg. 

Latuka, rainemakers among the, i. 346, 
354 

Laurel chewed as means of inspiration, 
i. 384; in fire-making, ii. 251 sg. 

Lavinium, worship of Vesta at, i. 14 

Lazy Man, the, ii. 83 

Leaf-clad mummers, ii. 74 sgg., 78 s¢q.3 
mock marriage of, ii. 97 

Leaf King, the, ii. 85 

—— Man, the Little, ii. 80 sg. 

Leafy bust at Nemi, portrait of the King 
of the Wood, i. 41 sg. 

Leaping over a fire, ii. 327, 329 

—— and dancing to make the crops 
grow high, i. 137 sq. 

Lemnos, new fire brought to, i. 32 

Lengua Indians, i. 313, 330, 359 

Lent, fourth Sunday in, ii. 73, 87 

Lerons of Borneo, i. 59 

Leschiy, a woodland spirit, ii. 124 sg. 

Leto, ii. 5g 

Lévi, Professor Sylvain, i. 228 

Lhasa, i. 411 sg. 

Licence accorded to slaves at the Satur- 
nalia, ii. 312; to female slaves at the 
Nonae Caprotinae, 313 sq. 

Lightning, charm against, i. 82; imita- 
tion of, 248, 303; thought to be the 
father of twins, 266; wood of tree 
that has been struck by, 319; fire 
kindled by, ii. 263 ; African deities of, 
370; supposed to be produced by 
means of flints, 374; Zeus, i. 33, ii. 
361 

Lime-trees sacred, ii. 366, 367 

Lindus in Rhodes, i, 281 

Lingayats, the, i. 404 

Lithuanians, the heathen, i. 317, fi. 46; 
tree-worship among the, 9; sacrifice 
to Pergrubius, 347; the thunder-god 
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Perkunas of the, 365 sgq.; their rever. 
ence for oaks, 366, 371 

Little Jupiter, the, ii. 179, 192 

Leaf Man, ii. 80 sg. 

‘* Living fire,” ii. 237; 
against witchcraft, 336 

Lo Bengula, i. 351, 352, 394 

Loango, king of, revered as a god, i. 
396; fights all rivals for his crown, ii. 

22 

£ licence of princesses in, ii. 276 sg. 

Lobo, spirit-house, ii. 39 

Local totem centres, i. 96 

Locrians, the Epizephyrian, fi. 284 sg. 

‘« Longevity garments,” i. 169 

Long-headed men chosen kings, ii. 297 

Loon, the bird, associated with rain, i 
288 

Lord of the Wood, ii. 36; of Misrule 
319 2.1 

and Lady of the May, ii. 90 sg. 

Loucheux, the, i. 356 

Love, cure for, i, 161 ; illicit, thought to 
blight the fruits of the earth, ii. 
107 sqq. 

Love-charms practised on St. George's 
Day, ii. 345 sg. 

“ Love Chase" among the Kirghiz, ii. 
301 

Lovers of goddesses, their unhappy ends, 
i, 39 sg. 

Low, Sir Hugh, ii. 30, 31 

Lubare, god, i. 395 

Lucian on hair offerings, i. 28 

Lucius, E., i. 13 7.2 

Luxor, paintings at, ii. 131, 133 

Lyall, Sir A. C., i. 224 %.1 

Lycaeus, Mount, ii. 359 

Lycurgus, king of Thrace, i. 366 

Lydia, female descent of kingship in, ii. 
281 sg. 
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Mabuiag, i. 59, 262, 323 

Macdonald, Rev. J., i. xro, ii. a310 sg. 

**« Macdonald's disease, the,” i. 370 n.? 

MacGregor, Sir William, i. 337 

“ Macleod’s Fairy Banner,” i. 368 

Macrobius, ii. 385 72.3 

Madagascar, King of, i 47 sg., foods 
tabooed in, 117 sg. ; custom of women 
in Madagascar while men are at war, 
13x; modes of counteracting evil 
omens in, 173 $g. 

Madness, cure of, i. 161 

Maeander, the river, supposed to take 
the virginity of brides, ii. 162 

Magian priests, ii. 241 2.4 

Magic, principles of, i. 52 sgg.; negative, 
III sqgq.; public and private, 214 sg. ; 
benefits conferred by, 218 sg.; its 
analogy to science, 220 sg. ; attraction 
of, 221 ; fatal flaw of, 221 sg. ; based 
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on a misapplication of the association 
of ideas, 221 sg.; opposed in principle 
to religion, 224; older than religion, 
233 5¢g.; universality of belief in, 234- 
236 ; transition from magic to religion, 
237 3qq., ii. 376 sg.; the fallacy of, not 
easy to detect, i. 242 sg. 

Magic, Contagious, i. 52-54, 174-214; 
of teeth, 176-182; of navel-string and 
afterbirth (placenta), 182-201; of 
wound and weapon, 201 s¢q.; of foot- 
prints, 207-212 ; of other impressions, 
213 $g. 

— Homoeopathic or Imitative, i. 53 
sqq. ; in medicine, 78 sgg. ; for the 
supply of food, 85 sgg.; in fishing and 
hunting, x108 sgg.; to make plants 
grow, 136 sgg.; of the dead, 147 5¢¢.; 
of animals, 150 sgg.; of inanimate 
things, 157 sgg.; to annul evil omens, 
170-174; for the making of rain, 247 
sqq. 

— Sympathetic, i. 51 sgg. ; the two 
branches of, 54; examples of, 55 sgg. 

—— and religion, i, 220-243, 250, 285, 
286, 347, 352; confused together, 
226 sgg. ; their historical antagonism 
comparatively late, 226; Hegel on, 
423 399. 

Magical control of rain, i. 247 sgg. ; of 
the sun, 311 sgg.; of the wind, 319 
599 


dramas to promote vegetation, ii. 
120 

—- origin of certain religious dramas, 
ii, 142 sg. 

—— type of man-god, i. 244 

Magician, public, his rise to power, i. 
215 59g. 

Magician’s progress, the, i. 214 397., 
335 $97. 

Magicians claim to compel the gods, i. 
225; gods viewed as, 240 sgg.; im- 
portance of rise of professional magi- 
cians, 245 sgg.; as kings, 332 344. ; 
develop into kings, 420 sg. See also 
Medicine-men 

Mahabharata, the, ii. 306 

Maharajas, a Hindoo sect, i. 406, ii. 
160 

Maidu Indians, i. 182, 357 

Maillotins, ii. 63 

Maimonides, i. 140, ii. roo 7.2 

Maize, continence at sowing, ii. 105 

Makalakas, the, i. 394 

Makatisses, the, i. 71 

Makrizi, i. 252, ii. 151 2.9 

Malay charms, i. 57 sg. 

magic, i, 110 5g., 114 $., 127 

—— Peninsula, the wild tribes of the, i. 
360 

— region, divinity of kings in, i. 398 
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Malays, their superstitious veneration for 
their rajahs, i. 361; regalia among 
the, 362 

Maldive Islands, ii. 153, 154 

Malecki (Maeletius, Menecius), J., ii. 
366 2.8 

Man, E. H., ii. 253 

‘Man, the True,” i. 413 

-god, the two types of, i. 244 sg. ; 
notion of a man-god belongs to early 
period of religious history, 374 sg. 

Mana, supernatural or magical power in 
Melanesia, i. 11x 2.2, 227, 228 x.1, 
339 

Mangaia, i. 378 

Mania, a bogey, i. 22 

Manii at Aricia, i. 22 

Manius Egerius, i, 22 

Manna, ceremony for the magical multi- 
plication of, i. 88 sg. 

Mannhardt, W., i. 140 n.°, ii, 47, 78 
sq., 84, 87 

Mantras, sacred texts, i. 403 Sg. 

Manu, the Laws of, i. 366, 402 

Maoris, the, i. 71 ; magic of navel-string 
and afterbirth among the, 182 sg. ; 
their belief as to fertilising virtue of 
trees, ii. 56 

Maraves, the, i. 393, fi. 3I 

Marcellus of Bordeaux, i. 84 

Marduk, chief Babylonian god, as a 
magician, i. 240 sg.; his wives, ii. 130 

Marett, R. R., i rrr 7.2 

Marigolds, magic of, i. 211 

Marquesas or Washington 
human gods in the, i. 386 sg. 

Marriage to trees, i. 40 sg., ii. 57; of 
trees to each other, 24 sgg. ; mock, of 
leaf-clad mummers, 97; the Sacred, 
12r sgg.; of the gods, 129 sgg. ; 
bath before, 162 

Marsh-marigolds, a protection against 
witches, ii. 54; on May Day, 63 

Martius, C. F. Phil. von, i. 359 

Martyrdom of St. Hippolytus, i. 21 

Masai, power of medicine-men among 
the, i. 343 sg. 

Mashona, the, i. 393 

Maskers, representing the dead, ii. 178 

Maspéro, Sir Gaston, i, 230, ii, 133 sg. 

« Mass of the Holy Spirit,” i. 231 sg. 

Mass of Saint Sécaire, i. 232 sg. 

Master, the Heavenly, i, 413 

of Sorrows, i. 280 

Matabeles, king of the, i. 48; as rain- 
maker, 351 sg. 

magical effigies among the, i. 63 

Maternal uncle preferred to father, mark 
of mother-kin, ii, 285 

Maurer, K., ii. 280 #.} 

Mauss and Hubert, Messrs., i x11 #.? 

May Bride, the, ii. 95, 96 


Islands, 
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May bridegroom, ii. 91, 93 

——— -bush, ii. 84, 85, 89, 90, 142 

—— Day, celebration of, ii. 59 sgg.: 
licence of, 67, 103 sg. 

—— Fools, ii. 9I 

—— garlands, ii. 60 sgg., 90 sg. 

—— King, ii. 85 sg. 

—— Lady, the, ii. 62 

-poles, ii. 59, 65 $g. 

—— Queen, ii. 84, 87 sg. 

Rose, the Little, ii. 74 

-trees, ii. 59 sg., 64, 68 sg.; or may- 
poles, fertilising virtue of, 52 

Mayos or Mayes, ii. 80 

Medicine - men (magicians, sorcerers), 
power of, among African tribes, i. 342 
5gg.; power of, among the American 
Indians, 355 sgg.; progressive differ- 
entiation of, 420 sg.; develop into 
kings, 420 sg. ; the oldest professional 
class, 420. See also Magicians 

Melampus and Iphiclus, i. 158 

Melanesia, homoeopathic magic of stones 
in, i. 164; supernatural power of chiefs 
in, 338 $99. 

Merker, Captain M., i. 343 

Merlin, i. 306 

Messiah, pretended, i. 409 

Metsik, a forest spirit, ii. 55 

Mexican kings, their oath, i. 356 

Mexicans, human sacrifices 
ancient, i. 314 sg. 

Micah, quoted, i. 223 

Mice and rats, teeth of, in magic, 1. 178 
599. 

Midsummer, new fire made at, ii. 242; 
festival of, 272 sg. 

bonfires, ii. 65, 141 

—— Bride, ii. 92 

customs, ii. 127; in Sweden, ii. 65 

Eve, a witching time, ii. 127 

Mikado, the, an incarnation of the sun 
goddess, i. 417 

Miklucho-Maclay, Baron von, ii. 253 sg. 

Milk, witches steal milk on Walpurgis 
Night or May Day, ii. 52 sgg.; witches 
steal milk on Midsummer Eve, 127; 
witches steal milk on Eve of St.George, 
334 Sgg.; not given away on St. 
George's Eve, 339 

-pails wreathed with flowers, ii. 338, 

339 

-stones, i. 165 

Milkmen of the Todas sacred or divine, 
i. 402 $q. 

Milton on chastity, ii. rx8 2.3 

Minangkabauers of Sumatra, i. 58, 140 

Miris of Assam, the, ii. 39 

Mirror or burning-glass, fire made by 
means of, ii. 243, 245 7. 

Mistletoe venerated by the Druids, ii, 
358, 362 


of the 
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Moab, Arabs of, i. 276 

Mock sun, i. 314 

Moffat, Dr. R., i. 351 

Mohammed, on the fig, ii. 316 

Mommsen, Th., i. 23 #.%, ii, 174 ».}, 
175 2.1, 296 

Monarchy in ancient Greece and Rome, 
tradition of its abolition, i. 46; rise 
of, 216 sgg. ; essential to emergence 
of mankind from savagery, 3217; 
hereditary and elective, combination of 
the two, ii. 292 sgg. 

Money, old Italian, i. 23 

Montanus, the Phrygian, i. 407 

Montezuma, i. 416 

Moon, singing to the, i. 125; charm to 
hasten the, 319; in relation to child- 
birth, ii. 128 ; woman chosen to repre- 
sent the, 146 

Morbus regius, jaundice, i. 371 2.4 

Morgan, Professor M. H., ii. 207 ».? 

‘* Mother of Kings,” ii. 277 

of the Gods, i. 21 

—— of the Rain, i. 276 

Mother-kin, ii. 271; in succession to 
Roman kingship, 271; among the 
Aryans, 283 sgg.; superiority of 
maternal uncle to father under mother- 
kin, 285. See also Female Kin- 
ship 

Mother’s brother preferred to father, 
mark of mother-kin, ii. 285 

Motu, the, i. 317, ii. 106 

Motumotu, the, i. 317, 327, 337; Of 
Toaripi, the, in New Guinea, 125 

Moulton, Professor J. H., ii. 182 2.8, 
189 2.8, 247 n.’ 

Moxos Indians, i. 123 

Muata Jamwo, the, ii. 262 

Mukasa, god of the Baganda, fi. x50 

Müller, Max, i. 333 59. 

Maulongo, '' twin,” name applied by the 
Baganda to the navel-string, i. 195, 
196 

Mummers dressed in leaves, branches, 
and flowers, ii. 74 sgg., 78 sgg. 

Mundaris, the, ii. 39, 46 

Mundas, the, ii. 57 

Munro, Dr. R., ii. 352 

Mura-muras, i. 255 sg. 

Mycenae, golden lamb of, i. 365 

Mysteries of Eleusis, ii. 138 sg. 

Mytilene, kings at, i. 45 


Nabataeans, 
100 

Nabu, marriage of the god, ii. 130 

Nahak, rubbish used in magic, i. 341 

Nails knocked into trees, ii. 36, 42; a 
charm against witchcraft, 339 sg. 

—— pegs, or pins knocked into images, 
i, 61, 64, 65, 68, 69 


Agriculture of the, tt 
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Nails, parings of, used in magic, i. 57, 
64, 65, 66 

Names of kings changed to procure 
rain, i. 355 

Nandi, power of medicine-men among 
the, i. 344 

Nanja spots or local totem centres, 1, 
96, 97 

Nat, spirit, ii, 46 

Natchez, the, i. 249; their perpetual 
fires, ii. 262 sg. 

‘* Nativity of the sun’s walking-stick,” 
i. 312 

Navarre, rain-making in, i. 307 sg. 

Navel-string, contagious magic of, i 
182-201; regarded as brother or 
sister of child, 186, 189; called the 


*‘ twin,” 195; seat of external soul, 


200 sg. 

Navel-strings hung on trees, ii. 56 

Negative magic or taboo, i. 111 sgg. 

Nemi, the lake of, i. x sgg.; sanctuary 
of Diana at, 2 sgqg.; the priest of, 
8 sgg., 40, 41, ii. 376, 386, 387 

Neoptolemus, ii. 278 

Nerthus, procession of, ii. 144 2.2 

Nets, marriage of girls to, ii. 147 

New birth, simulation of, i. 380 sg. 

—— -born children brought to the hearth, 
ii, 232 

—— Caledonia, i. 78; homoeopathic 
magic of stones in, 162 sgg., 

~——— Caledonians, the, i. 312, 313, 314 

fire, ii. 237 ; made at Midsummer, 
243; made at beginning of a king's 
reign, 262, 267 

— Guinea, influence of magicians in, 
i. 337 59. 

Year festival, i. 251 

Ngai, god, ii. 44, 150 

Nias, i. 109, 143 

Nicholson, General, worshipped, i. 404 

Niebuhr, B. G., ii. 269 

Nightingale in magic, i. 154 

Nile, the Upper, rain-makers on the, i, 
345 sgq.; the bride of the, ii. 151 

Nine animals sacrificed daily at a festival, 
ii. 365 

——— years’ festival at Upsala, ii. 364 


sq. 

Noah’s ark, i. 334 

Nonae Caprotinae, ii. 314 

Nootkas, superstitions as to twins among 
the, i. 263 sg. 

Norse trinities, ii. 364 

Noses bored, i. 94 

Numa, his birthday, ii. 273; a priestly 
king, 289 

— and Egeria, i. 18, ii. 172 5g., 193, 
380 

Numa’s birthday, ii. 325, 348; ‘* Numa’s 
crockery,” ii. 202 
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Numbering the herds on St. George’s 
Day, ii. 338 

Numicius, the river, ii. 182 

Nuns of St. Brigit, ii. 240 sg. 

Nurin, i. 275, 276 

Nusku, Babylonian fire-god, i. 67 

Nyanza, Lake, god of, i. 395 


Oak, its diffusion in Europe, ii. 349 sgq.; 
worship of the, 349 sgg.; oracular, at 
Dodona, 358; worshipped in modern 
Europe, 370 sgg. 

—— and thunder, the Aryan god of the, 
ii. 356 sgg.; sky, rain, and thunder, 
god of the, 349 sg. 

evergreen, in making fire, ii. 251; 
the Golden Bough grew on an, 379 

—— branch in rain charm, i. 309 

—— -god married to the oak-goddess, 
ii. 142; and oak-goddess, marriage 
of, 189; how he became a god of 
lightning, thunder, and rain, 372 sgg. 

groves in ancient Ireland, ii. 242 sg. 

—— leaves, crown of, ii.175, 176 sg., 184 

—— -nymphs at Rome, ii. 172, 185 

—— -tree guarded by the. King of the 
Wood at Nemi, i. 42 

—— -trees, sacrifices to, ii. 366 

—— -wood, Vesta’s fire at Rome fed 
with, ii. 186; perpetual fire of, 365, 
366; ceremonial fires kindled by the 
friction of, 372 

-woods on the site of ancient Rome, 

ii, 184 sgg. 

-worship of the Druids, ii. 9 

Oaken image dressed as a bride, ii. 405g. 

Oaks at Troezen, i. 26; of Ireland, ii. 
363; sacred among the old Prussians, 
43 

Oaths on stones, i. 160 sg. 

Ocrisia, ii. 195 

Octopus in magic, i. 156 

Odin as a magician, i. 241 sg.; the Norse 
god of war, ii. 364 

Oedipus, ii. 115 

Oenomaus, ii. 300 

Oesel, island of, i. 329 

Offspring, charms to procure, i. 70 sgg. 

Ojebways, magical images among the, 
1. 55 

Olaf, King, i. 367 

Old men, government by, in aboriginal 
Australia, i. 334 sg. 

Oldenberg, Professor H., i. 225 #., 228, 
235 2.1, 269, 270 

Olives planted and gathered by pure boys 
and virgins, ii. 107 

Olympia, races for the kingdom at, ii. 
299 3g. 

Omahas, the, i. 249, 320 

Omens, homoeopathic magic to annul 
evil omens, i, 170-174 
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Omphale and Hercules, ii. 281 

Omumborombonga (Combretum primi- 
genum), the sacred tree of the Herero, 
fi. 213 sg., 218, 219 sg., 233 

Omuwapu tree (Grevia spec.), ii. 219 

Opprobrious language levelled at goddess 
to please her, i. 280 

Oracles given by king, i. 377 

Oraons, marriage of Sun and Earth 
among the, ii. 148; spring festival of 
the, 76 sg. 

Oracular spring at Dodona, ii. 172 


Ordeal of battle among the Umbrians, | 


ii. 321 


Orestes at Nemi, i. 10 sg., 2I 7.8, 24; | 


at Troezen, 26 ; cured of his madness, 
161 
Orgies, sexual, as fertility charms, ii. 
98 EG . s. 
Orontes, the river, ii. 160 
Osiris threatened by magicians, i. 225 
Ostyaks, tree-worship among the, ii. rz 
Ovambo, the, i. 63, 209, ii. 46 


Pacific, human gods in the, i. 386 sgg. 

Padstow, custom of the Hobby Horse at, 
ii. 68 

Pages, medicine-men, i. 358 

Paint-house, the, ii. 112 

Paintings, prehistoric, 
caves, Í 87 2.1 

Pais, E., i. 23 n. 

Pales, ii. 326, 327, 328, 329, 348 

Pallades, female consorts of Ammon, ii. 
135 

Palladius, ii. 314 

Pallene, daughter of Sithon, ii. 307 

Palm-tree, ceremony of tapping it for 
wine, ii. roo sg. See also Date-palm 

Panamara in Caria, i, 29 

Paparuda, i. 273 

Parasitic plants, superstitions as to, fi. 
250, 251 sq. 

Parilia, the, ii. 123, 229, 273; a shep- 
herds’ festival, 325 sgg. 

Parjanya, the ancient Hindoo god of 
thunder and rain, i. 270, ii. 368 sg. 

Parkinson, R., i. 175 

Parricide, Roman punishment of, ii. 
Iro 2.8 

Parsees, the, il. 241 

Partheniat, i. 36 n.® 

Parthenos as applied to Artemis, i. 36 

Parthian monarchs brothers of the Sun, 
i. 417 sg. 

Partridge, C., ii. 294 7.8 

Patara, Apollo at, ii. 135 

Paternity, uncertainty of, a ground for a 
theological distinction, ii. 135; of kings 
a matter of indifference under female 
kinship, 274 sgg., 282 


of animals in 
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| Patriarchal family at Rome, ii. 283 


Paulicians, the, i. 407 

Payaguas, the, i. 330 

Payne, E. J., i. 415 7.8 

Pear-tree as protector of cattle, fi. 55 

Peat-bogs of Europe, ii. 350 sgg. 

Peking Gasette, i, 355 

Peleus, ii. 278 

Pelew Islands, human gods in, i. 389 

Pelopidae, the, ii. 279 

Pelops, ii. 279 

and Hippodamia, ii. 299 sg. 

Penates, the, ii. 205 sg. 

Pennefather River in Queensland, i. 99, 
I00 

Peoples said to be ignorant of the art of 
kindling fire, ii. 253 sgg. 

Peperuga, i. 274 

Pepys, S., i. 369, ii. 52, 322 

Pergrubius, a Lithuanian god of the 
spring, ii. 347 sg. 

Periphas, king of Athens, ii. 177 


| Perkunas or Perkuns, the Lithuanian god 
Ovid, ii. 176, 177, 191 ; on Nemi, i. 4, 17 | 


of thunder and lightning, ii. 365 14. 5 
derivation of his name, 367 .® 


| Perperia, i. 273 


Perpetual fires, origin of, ii. 253 sgg. ; 
associated with royal dignity, ii, 26% 


sqq. 

Perseus and Andromeda, ii. 163 

Peru, Indians of, i. 265, il. 146; the 
Incas of, 243 59. 

Perun, the thunder-god of the Slavs, ii. 
365 

Peruvian Indians, i. 56 

—— Vestals, ii. 243 sgg. 

Pessinus, i. 47 

Peter of Dusburg, ii. 366 #.® 

Phaedra and Hippolytus, i. 25 

Pheneus, lake of, ii. 8 

Phigalia, i. 31 

Philostratus, i. 167 

Phosphorescence of the sea, superstitions 
as to the, ii. 154 sg. 

Picts, female descent of kingship among 
the, ii, 280 sg., 286 

Piers, Sir Henry, ii. 59 

Pig, blood of, drunk as a means of 
inspiration, i. 382; in purificatory 
rites, ii. 107, 108, 109; expiatory 
sacrifice of, 122 

Pigeon used in a love-charm, li. 345 sg. 

Pile-villages in the valley of the Po, ii. 8; 
of Europe, 352 sg. 

Pipal-tree (Ficus religiosa), il. 43 

Pipiles, the, of Central America, fi. 98 

Pity of rain-gods, appeal to, i. 302 sg. 

Placenta (afterbirth) and navel-string, 
contagious magic of, i. 182-201 

Plantain-trees, navel-strings of Baganda 
buried at foot of, i. 195 

Plants, homoeopathic magic to make 
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plants grow, i. 136 sgg. ; influenced 
homoeopathically by a person's act 
or state, 139 sgg. ; influence persons 
homceopathically, 144 sgg. ; sexes of, 
ii. 24; marriage of, 26 sgg. ; 

Plataea, festival of the Daedala at, ii. 
140 sq. 

Plato, i. 45, 104 

Plebeians, the Roman kings, ii. 289 

Pleiades, rising of the, i. 32 

Pliny the Elder, i. 49; on sacredness of 
woods, ii. 123 ; the Younger, i. 6 

Ploughing by women as a rain-charm, i. 
282 sg. 

Plover in connexion with rain, i. 259, 26r 

Plutarch, i. 28, 80, ii, 172, 196, 320 7.8 
325 2.5; on Numa and Egeria, i. 18 


Pole-star, homoeopathic magic of the, 


i, 166 

Political evolution from democracy to 
despotism, i. 421 

Polybius, ii. 354 

Polydorus, ii. 31 

Poplar, the white, at Olympia, a substi- 
tute for the oak, ii. 220 

Porphyry, i. 390, ii. r2 

Porta Capena at Rome, i. 18 

Porta Querquetulana, ii. 185 n.? 

Poso in Celebes, i. 379, ii. 29 

Potrimpo, old Prussian god, ii. 248 

Pottery, primitive, employed in Roman 
ritual, ii. 202 sgg.; superstitions 
as to the making of, 204 sg. 

Pramantha, ii. 249 

Prayers for rain, ii. 359, 362; to 
Thunder, 367 sg. ; to an oak, 372 

Precautions against witches, ii. 52 sgg. 

Precious stones, homoeopathic magic of, 
i. 164 sg. 

Pregnancy, ceremony in seventh month 
of, i. 72 sg. 

Pregnant cows sacrificed to the Earth 
goddess, ii. 229; victims sacrificed to 
ensure fertility, i. 141; women em- 
ployed to fertilise crops and fruit- 
trees, i. 140 sg. 

Pretenders to divinity among Christians, 
i. 407 sgg. 

Priest drenched with water as a rain- 
charm, ii. 77; rolled on fields as 
fertility charm, 103; of Diana at 
Nemi, i. 8 sgg. 

— of Nemi, i. 8 sgg., 40, 41, ii. 
376, 386, 387. See also King of the 
Wood 


Priestesses, inspired, i. 379 $g., 381 sg. 

Priestly kings, i. 44 sgg. 

Priests, magical powers attributed to 
priests by French peasants, i. 231-233}; 
inspired, 377 $394. 

Princesses married to foreigners or men 
of low birth, ii. 274 sgg. 
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Private magic, i. 214 sg. 

Procopius, ii. 365 

Procreative virtue attributed to fire, iL 
233 

Proculus Julius, ii. 182 

Progress, intellectual, dependent on 
economic progress, i, 218; social, 
421 

Promathion’s History of Italy, ii. 196, 
197 

Prometheus, ii. 260 

Prophetic powers conferred by certain 
springs, ii. 172 

Prophets, the Hebrew, 
religion, i. 223 

Propitiation essential to religion, i. 222 

Prostitution before marriage, practice of, 
ii. 282, 285, 287 

Prothero, G. W., ii. 7x #,2 

Provence, magical powers attributed to 
priests in, i. 232 

Prpats, i, 274 

Prunus Padus, L., ii. 344 

Prussians, the old, their worship of trees, 
ii, 43 

Prytaneum, fire in the, ii. 260 

Psylli, the, i. 331 

Public magic, i. 215 

Purification by fire, ii. 327, 329 

Purificatory rites for sexual crimes, il 
I07 sgg., IIS, 116 

Pururavas and Urvasi, ii, 250 

Pythagoras, maxims of, i. 211, 213 sg. 

Pythaists at Athens, i. 33 

Python, sacred, ii. 150 


their ethical 


Quack, the, ii. 81 

Quartz-crystals used in rain-making, i. 
254, 255, 304 

Queen of Egypt married to the god 
Ammon, ii. 131 sgg.; of Athens 
married to Dionysus, 136 sg.; of 
May, ii. 84, 87 sg. ; Charlotte Islands, 
i 7o; sister in Uganda, licence 
accorded to the ii. 275 sg. 

Queensland, rain-making in, i. 254 sg. 

Querquetulani, Men of the Oak, ii. 188 

Quirinal hill, the, ii. 182, 185 

Quirinus, ii. 182, 185, 193 2.1 

Quiteve, the, i. 392 

Quivering of the body in a rain-charm, L 
260, 261 


Ra, the Egyptian sun-god, i. 418, 419 

Race, the King’s, ii. 84; succession to 
kingdom determined by a, 299 sgg. 3 
for a bride, 301 sgg. 

Races at Whitsuntide, ii. 69, 84 

Racoons in rain-charm, i. 288 

Rain, extraction of teeth in connexion 
with, i. 98 sg. ; the magical control of, 
247 sqgg.; made by homoeopathic as 
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imitative magic, 247 sgg. ; Mother of 
the, 276; supposed to fall only as a 
result of magic, 353; excessive, sup- 
posed to be an effect of sexual crime, 
ii, 108, 113; Zeus as the god of, 
359 59. 

Rain-bird, i. 287 

™ Rain-bush,” ii. 46 

——- -charm by ploughing, i 282 sg. 

— Country, i. 259 

—— -doctor, i. 271 

—— -god as dragon, i. 297 

gods compelled to give rain by 
threats and violence, i. 296 sgg. ; 
appeal to the pity of the, 302 sg. 

Rain King, i. 275, ii. 2 

-maker among the Arunta, costume 
of the, i. 260; assimilates himself to 
water, 269 $99. 

——— makers, their importance in savage 
communities, i. 247; in Africa, their 
rise to political power, 342 59g., 352; 
on the Upper Nile, 345 sgg. ; unsuc- 
cessful, punished or killed, 345, 
352 397. 

— -making by means of the dead, 
i. 284 sgg.; by means of animals, 
287 sgg-; by means of stones, 
304 $94. 

‘ Rain-stick,” i. 254 

“ Rain-stones,”’ i. 254, 305, 345, 346 

-temple, i, 250 

totem, i. 258 

Rainbow in rain-charm, picture of, i. 258 

Rajahs among the Malays, supernatural 
powers attributed to, i. 361 

Ramsay, Sir W. M., i. 36 2.? 

Rats and mice, teeth of, in magic, i. 
178 sgg. 

Raven in wind-charm, i. 320 

Raven's eggs in magic, i. 154 

Ray, S. H., ii. 208 7.3 

Red colour in magic, i. 79, 8r, 83 

Karens of Burma, ii. 69 

—— woollen threads, a charm against 
witchcraft, ii. 336 

Reddening the faces of gods, custom of, 
ii. 175 sg. 

Regalia of Malay kings, i. 362 sg. ; 
supernatural powers of, 398 

Regia, the king's palace at Rome, ii. 
201 

Regifugium at Rome, ii. 290; perhaps a 
relic of a contest for the kingdom, 
308 sgg. 

Regillus, battle of Lake, i. 50 

Reinach, Salomon, i. 27 2.6, 87 2.1}, 
ii. 232 2.7, 241 n.1 

Reincarnation, belief of the aboriginal 
Australians in, i. 96, 99 sg. ; certain 
funeral rites perhaps intended to en- 
sure, IOI sgg. 
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Religion defined, i. 222; two element: 
of, a theoretical and a practical, 222 
sg. ; opposed in principle to science, 
224; transition from magic to, 237 
sgg., ii, 376 sg. 

and magic, i. 220-243, 250, 28%, 
286, 347; Hegel on, 423 sgg. 

Religious dramas sometimes originate in 
magical rites, ii, 142 sg. 

Remulus, ii, 180 

Renan, E., i. 236 s. 

Renouf, Sir P. le P., i. 418 

Rex Nemorensis, i, II 

Rhetra, i. 383 

Rheumatism caused by magic, i. 207 sg., 
213 

Rhodians worship the sun, i. 315 

Rhys, Sir John, i. 17 #.%, ii. 363 1.4 

Ribald songs in rain-charm, i. 267 

Rice, charm to make rice grow, i. 140; 
in bloom treated like pregnant woman, 
ii. 28 sg. ; chastity at sowing, 106 

Ridgeway, Professor W., ii. 103 

Rig Veda, i. 294; quoted, ii. 368 sg. 

“ Ringing out the grass,” ii. 344 

Rivers as lovers of women in Greek 
mythology, ii. 161 sg. 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R., i 230 m., 
403 n.l, 421 n.l 

Rivos, barvest-god of Celts in Gaul, i, 17 

Rivros, a Celtic month, i. 17 2.2 

Robertson, Sir George Scott, i 133 

Rock-crystals in rain-charms, i. 345 

Rogations, Monday of, ii. 166 

Rolling on the fields as a fertility charm, 
ii. 103 ; at harvest, ii. 104 

cakes on the ground for omens, i. 
338 

Roman fire-customs compared to those 
of the Herero, ii. 227 sgg. 

— kings as deities in a Sacred 
Marriage, ii, 172 sg., 192, 193 sg. ; 
as personifications of Jupiter, 266 sg. ; 
list of, 269 sg.; rule of succession 
among, 270 sg. ; plebeians, not patri- 
cians, 289; how nominated, 295 sg. ; 
their mysterious or violent ends, 3x2 
sgq. ; their obscure birth, 312 sg. 

kingship, descent of, in the female 

line, ii. 270 sg.; abolition of the, 289 

sqq. ; a religious office, 289 

punishment of parricide, ii. rro #.4 

Rome, the kings of, ii. 171 sgg.; oak 
woods on the site of ancient, 184 sgg. 

Romove, Romow, or Romowo, ii. 
366 n.2 

Romulus, fig-tree of, ii. 10, 318 ; legend 
of his birth from the fire, 196 ; hut of, 
200; death of, 181 sg., 313 

Roscher, W. H., ii. 137 ».1, 383 2.8 

Roscoe, Rev. J., ii. 276 #.3, 318 «3, 
322 2.2 
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Rose, the Little May, ii. 74 

Rostowski, S., ii. 366 #.3. 

Rouen, St. Romain at, ii. 164 sgg. 

Roumania, rain-making ceremonies in, 
i, 273 sg. 

Round huts of the ancient Latins, ii. 
200 sqq. 

Rouse, Dr. W. H. D., i. 15 2.3, ii. 82 

Rowan or mountain-ash used as a charm, 
ii. 332 

—— tree, a protection against witches, 
ii. 53, 54 

Royalty conservative of old customs, ii. 
288 

Rukmini, wife of Krishna, ii, 26 

Runaway slave, charm to bring back a, 
i. 317 

Runes, the magic, i. 241 


Russia, St. George’s Day in, ii. 332 sgg. - 


Russian celebration of Whitsuntide, ii. 


64, 93 n. 
—— sect of the Christs, i. 407 sg. 


Sacred beasts in Egypt, i. 29 sg. 

—— groves in ancient Greece and Rome, 
ii. 121 sgg. 

—— Marriage, the, ii. 120 sgg. 


—— men, i. 386 
sticks representing ancestors, ii. 
222 sqq. 


women, i. 391 

Sacrifices offered to regalia, i. 363, 365 ; 
to trees, 366 

Sacrificial King at Rome, i. 44 

St. Anthony's fire treated by homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 81 sg. 

— Bride in the Highlands of Scotland, 
ii. 94 

Bridget, ii. 94 sg., 242. 

Brigit 

Brigit, holy fire and nuns of, at 

Kildare, ii. 240 sgg. 

Columba, i. 407, ii. 242 sq. 

— Dasius, ii. 310 7. 

—— Eany’s Well, ii. 161 

—— Fillan, well of, ii. 16x 

Francis of Paola, i. 300 

— George and the Dragon, ii. 163 
sg. ; and the Parilia, 324 sgg. ; patron 
saint of cattle, horses, and wolves, 
330, 336, 337, 338; chapel of, 337; 
as a spirit of trees or vegetation, 343 
sq. ; as giver of offspring to women, 
344 sgg. ; in relation to serpents, 344 
v.*; in Syria, 346 

George’s Day (23rd April), ii. 56, 
75, 79, 103, 164 ”.1, 330 sqq. ; eve 
of, a time when witches steal milk 
from the cows, 334 399. 

= Gervais, spring of, i. 307 

——— Hippolytus, i. az 

—— James, i. 266; quoted, 223, 224 


See St. 
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St. John, Eve of, in Sweden, fi. 65; 
Sweethearts of, 92 

John the Baptist, day of, i. 277; 

his Midsummer festival, ii. 273 

Leonhard, i. 7 sg. 

— Mary, Wells of, ii. 161; in Ara- 
celi, 184 

—— Ouen, ii. 165, 168 

—— Paul, i. 407 

Peter, as giver of rain, i. 307 

Peter’s Day (29th June), ii. 14 

—— Romain and the dragon of Rouen, 
ii, 164 sgg.; the shrine (ferte) of, 
167, 168, 170 7.} 

—— Sécaire, Mass of, i. 232 sg. 

Saints, violence done to images of saints 
in Sicily to procure rain, i. 300 ; images 
of saints dipped in water as a rain- 
charm, 307 sg. 


| Sakai, the, i. 360 


Sakkalava, the, i. 397 
Sakvari song, i. 269 sg. 
Sai trees, ii. 41 ; and flowers, 76 sg. 


| Salagrama, fossil ammonite, ii. 26, 27 2.* 
| Salic law, re-marriage of widow under, 


ii, 285 

Salmon, twins thought to be, i. 263 

Salmoneus, King of Elis, i. 310, ii. 
1977, 181 

Salt, abstinence from, i. 124, 266, ii. 
98, 105, 149; as a charm, 332 


| Samagitians, the, ii. 125; their sacred 


groves, 43 


Sami wood (Prosopis spicigera), ii. 248, 


249, 250 7. 


| Samnites, marriage custom of the, ii. 


395 

Samoa, gods of, in animal and human 
form, i. 389 

Sandwich Islands, King of, i. 377. See 
also Hawaii 

Santiago, the horse of, i. 267 

Sarah and Abraham, ii. 114 


| Sardinia, Midsummer customs in, ii. 9a 


Satapatha-Bréhmana, i. 380 

Saturn personified at the Saturnalia, ii. 
310 sg. 

and Jupiter, ii. 323 

Saturnalia, ii. 272; as a fertility rite, 
99; how celebrated by Roman soldiers 
on the Danube, 310; Saturn personi- 
fied at the, 310 sg. ; King of the, 321; 
the festival of sowing, 311 sg. 

Savile, Lord, his excavations at Nemi, 
i. 3 72.2 ; 

Saxo Grammaticus, i. 160, ii. 280 

Saxons, marriage with a stepmother 
among the, ii. 283; of Transylvania, 
337 

Scaloi, i. 274 

Scamander, the river, supposed to take 
the virginity of brides, ii. 162 
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Scandinavia, female descent of the king- 
ship in, ii. 279 sg. 

Sceptre of Agamemnon, i. 365 

Schinz, Dr. H., ii. 213 2.2, 218 

Scotland, magical images in, i. 68-70 

Scott, Sir Walter, i. 326 

Scratching the person with the fingers 
forbidden, i. 254 

Scrofula, kings thought to heal scrofula 
by their touch, i. 368 sgg. 

Scythian kings, their regalia, i. 365 

Scythians put their kings in bonds, i. 
354 

Sea, virgins married to the jinnee of the, 
ii, 153 sg. ; phosphorescence of the, 
154 5g. 

Seasons, Athenian sacrifices to the, i. 310 

Secret societies, i. 340 

Semiramis, ii. 275 

Sena, island of, ii. 241 2.3 

Seneca, on sacred groves, ii. 123 

Serpent, dried, in ceremony for stopping 
rain, i. 295 sg.; or dragon of water, 
155 599. 

Serpents in relation to St. George, ii, 
344 2.4 

Servia, rain-making ceremony in, i. 273 

Servius on Virbius, i. 20 5g., 40 

—— Tullius, laws of, ii. 115, 129; 
and Fortuna, 193 72.1, 272; legend of 
his birth from the fire, 195 sg. ; his 
death, 320 sg. 

Sewing forbidden, i. rar, 128 

Sexes, influence of the, on vegetation, 
ii, 97 sgg. ; of plants, 24 

Sexual communism, tradition of, ii. 284 

crime, blighting effects attributed 

to, ii. 107 sgg. 

intercourse practised to make the 

crops and fruits grow, ii. 98 sgg. 

orgies as a fertility charm, ii. 98 


399. 

Shaking of victim as sign of its accept- 
ance, i, 384 sg. 

Shans of Burma, i, 128 

Sheaf of oats made up to represent 
St. Bride or Bridget, ii. 94 sg.; the 
last, 94 n.° 

Sheep, black, sacrificed for rain, i. 290 

driven through fire, ii. 327 

Shepherd's prayer, ii. 327 sg. 

Shepherds’ festival, ancient Italian, ii. 
326 sgg. 

Shetland, witches in, i. 326 

Shrew-mouse in magic, i. 83 

Shuswap Indians, i. 265 

Siam, King of, ii. 262 ; divinity of, i. 401 

Sibyl, the, and the Golden Bough, i. rr 

Sicily, attempts to compel the saints to 
give rain in, i. 299 sg. 

Sick people passed through a hole in an 
oak, ii. 371 
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Sickness, homoeopathic magic for the 
cure of, i, 78 sgg. 

Silesia, Whitsuntide customs in, fl. 85 

Silk-cotton trees reverenced, ii. 14 sg. 

Silvanus, forest god, ii. 121, 124 

Silver poplar a charm against witchcraft, 
ii. 336 

Silvii the family name of the kings of 
Alba, ii. 178 sgg., 192 

Silvius, first king of Alba, fi. 179 

Similarity in magic, law of, i. 52, 53 

Simplification, danger of excessive simpli- 
fication in science, i. 332 sg. 

Singer, the best, chosen chief, ii. 298 sg. 

Sins, confession of, i. 266 

Sinuessa, waters of, ii. 16r 

Sister’s children preferred to man’s own 
children, mark of mother-kin, ii. 285 

Sisters of king, licence accorded to, ii. 
274 599. 

Siva, i. 404, ii. 77, 78 

Skeat, W. W., i. 360 sg. 

Skeleton in rain-charm, i. 284 

Skene, W. F., ii. 286 2.2 

Skoptsy, the, a Russian sect, ii. 145 7.} 

Skulls, ancestral, used in magical cere- 
monies, i. 163; in rain-charm, 285 

Sky, twins called the children of the, i. 
267, 268; Aryan god of the, ii. 
374 Sg. 

Slave, charm to bring back a runaway, i. 
152, 317 

priests at Nemi, i. rz 

Slaves, licence granted to, at Saturnalia, 
ii. 312; female, licence accorded to, 
at the Nonae Caprotinae, 313 sq. 

Slavs, tree-worship among the heathen, 
ii. 9 ; the thunder-god Perun, of the, 
365 

Sleep, charms employed by burglars to 
cause, i. 148 sg. 

‘*Sleep of war,” ii, 147 

Smith, W. Robertson, i. 301 n.° 

Smiths sacred, i. 349 

Smoke made as a rain-charm, i. 249 ; of 
cedar inhaled as means of inspiration, 
383 sg.; as a charm against witch- 
craft, ii, 330 

Snake-bites, charms against, i. 152 sg. 

skin a charm against witchcraft, ii. 
335 

Snakes, human wives of, ii. 149, 150 

“ Sober" sacrifices, i. 311 m1 

Social progress, i. 420 

Sodza, a lightning goddess, ii. 370 

Sofala, King of, i, 392 

Sogamozo, the pontiff of, i. 416 

Sogble, a lightning god, ii. 370 

Solar myth theory, i. 333 

Somerville, Professor W., ii. 328 2.4 

Sophocles, ii, 115, 161 

Sorcerers. See Magicians, Medicine-mes 
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Sorcery. See Magic 

Sorrows, Master of, i. 280 

Soul, external, in afterbirth (placenta) or 
navel-string, i. 200 sg. 

Souls ascribed to trees, ii. ra sgg.; of 
ancestors supposed to be in fire on the 
hearth, 232 

Sowing, curses at, i. 281 ; homoeopathic 
magic at, 136 sgg.; sexual intercourse 
before, ii. 98; continence at, ros, 
106; in Italy and Sicily, time of, 
grr n” 

Sparks o! fire supposed to impregnate 
women, ii. 197, 231 

Sparta, the two kings of, i. 46 sg.; their 
relation to Castor and Pollux, 48-50 

Spartan sacrifice of horses to the sun, i. 
315 sg. 

Spencer and Gillen, i. 89, 107 7.4 

Spieth, J., i 397 

Spinning forbidden, i. 113 sg. 

Spirit, Brethren of the Free, i, 408 

Spiritual husbands, ii. 316 sg. 

Spittle, divination by, i. 99; used in 
magic, 57 

Spring, oracular at Dodona, ii. 172 

Springs troubled to procure rain, i. 301 ; 
which confer prophetic powers, ii. 172 

Squirting water as a rain-charm, i. 249 
SJ., 277 Sd. 

Star, falling, in magic, i. 84 

Stepmother, marriage with a, among the 
Saxons, ii. 283 

Stewart, C. S., i. 387 2.) 

Sticks, sacred, representing ancestors, ii. 
222 599. 

Stone, holed, in magic, i, 313 

curlew in magic, i. 80 

throwing as a fertility charm, i. 39 

Stones tied to trees to make them bear 
fruit, i. 140; oaths upon, 160 sg. ; 
homoeopathic magic of, 160 sgq.; 
employed to make fruits and crops 
grow, 162 sgg.; precious, homoeo- 
pathic magic of, 164 sg.; the Day of, 
279; rain-making by means of, 304 
sgq-; in charms to make the sun 
shine, 312, 313, 314; put in trees to 
prevent sun from setting, 318; in 
wind charms, 319, 322 sg. 

Storeroom ( penus), sacred, ii. 205 sg. 

Strabo, ii. 305 

Stubbes, P., ii. 66 

Subincision, use of blood shed at, i. 92, 
94 s4: A BRe 

Succession to the chieftainship or king- 
ship alternating between several 
families, ii. 292 sgg. 

to the kingdom, in ancient Latium, 

ii. 266 sgg.; determined by a race, 

299 sqqg.; determined by mortal com- 

bat, ii. 322 
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Sulka, the, of New Britain, ii. 148 

Sumatra, i. 58, 71 

Summer, bringing in the, ii. 74 

Sun, homoeopathic magic of setting, i. 
165 sg.; supposed to send new teeth, 
181 ; magical control of the, 311 sgg.; 
charms to cause the sun to shine, 
3II sgq,; eclipse of, ceremonies at 
31x, 312; human sacrifices to the 
314 sq.; chief deity of the Rhodians, 
315; supposed to drive in chariot, 
315; caught by net or string, 316; 
charms to prevent the sun from going 
down, 316 sgg.; the father of the 
Incas, 415; Parthian monarchs the 
brothers of the, 417 sg.; sanctuary of 
the, ii. r07 ; high priest of the, 146 sg.; 
marriage of a woman to the, 146 sg.3 
worshipped by the Blackfoot Indians, 
146; round temple of the, 147; 
temple of the Sun at Cuzco, 2433 
virgins of the Sun in Peru, 243 sgq.; 
the Great, title of chief, 262, 263 

and Earth, marriage of the, ii. 

98 sg., 148 

-god, no wine offered to the, i. 3x 

-god Ra in Egypt, i, 418, 419 

goddess, i. 417 

Superstitions as to the making of pottery, 
ii. 204 sg. 

Svayamvara, ii. 306 

Swami Bhaskaranandaji Saraswati, 1. 404 

Swearing on stones, i. 160 sg. 

Sweden, midsummer customs in, ii, 65 ; 
Frey and his priestess in, 143 s59.; 
customs observed in, at turning out 
the cattle to graze for the first time in 
spring, 341 sg. 

Swedes sacrifice their kings, i. 366 sg. 

Sweethearts of St. John, ii. 92 

Swine, herds of, in ancient Italy, ii. 354 

Sycamores worshipped, ii. 15; sacred 
among the Gallas, 34 

Sylvii or Woods, the kings of Alba, if, 


379 

Sympathetic Magic, i. 51 sgg.; its two 
branches, 54; examples of, 55 sgg. 
See also Magic 

Syria, St. George in, ii. 346 


Taara, the thunder-god of the Esth- 
onians, ii. 367 

Taboo, a negative magic, i, 111 sgg. 

Taboos, homoeopathic, i. 116; con- 
tagious, 117; on food, 117 sgg. ; laid 
on the parents of twins, 262, 263 sg. 
266 ; observed after house- building, 
ii, 40 

Tacitus, ii. 285 

Tagales, the, ii. 36 

Tahiti, kings of, deified, i. 388 

“ Tail-money,” ii. 33 
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Tali, tying the, ii. 57 2.* 

Tamarinds, sacred, ii. 42, 44 

Tammuz or Adonis, ii. 346 

Tana, power of the disease-makers in, i. 
341 

Tanaquil, the Queen, ii. 195 

Taoism, religious head of, i. 413 sgg. 

Tapio, woodland god, ii. 124 

Tarahumares of Mexico, i. 249 

Tarquin the Elder, ii. 195 

—— the Proud, his attempt to shift the 
line of descent of the kingship, ii. 
291 sg. 

Tasmanians, the, ii. 257 

Tatius, death of, ii. 320 

Tauric Diana, i. 10 sg., 24 

Taylor, Isaac, ii. 189 7.8 

Teeth, ceremony of knocking out teeth 
at initiation, i, 97 sgg. ; extraction of 
teeth in connexion with rain, 98 sg. ; 
charms to strengthen, 153, 157; con- 
tagious magic of, 176-182; of rats and 
mice in magic, 178 sgg. 

Telamon, ii. 278 

Telchines, the, of Rhodes, i. 3x0 

Telepathy, magical, i. 119 sgg. ; in hunt- 
ing and fishing, 120 sgg.; in war, 
126 sgg. ; in voyages, 126 

Tertullian, i. 407; on the Etruscan 
crown, ii, 175 7.1 

Teucer, ii. 278 

Teutonic kings, i. 47; thunder god, ii. 364 

Thargelion, Greek harvest month, i. 32 

Thebes, the Egyptian, ii. 130, 134; high 
priests of Ammon at, 134 

Theocritus, witch in, i. 206 

Theogamy, divine marriage, ii. 121 

Theophrastus, on the woods of Latium, 
ii. 188 

Theopompus, ii. 287 

Thevet, F. A., i. 358 

Thieves’ candles, i. 148, 149 

Things, homoeopathic magic of inani- 
mate, i 157 sq. 

Thistles, a charm against witchcraft, ii. 
339, 34° 

Thompson Indians, i. 70, 132; the fire- 
drill of the, ii. 208 

Thor, the Norse thunder god, ii. 364 

Thorn-bushes as charms against witches, 
ii, 338 

Thoth, Egyptian god, ii. 431 

Threatening the thunder god, ii. 183 #.3 

Thrice born, said of Brahmans, i, 381 

Thrones, sanctity of, i. 365 

Thunder, imitation of, i. 248; kings 
expected to make, ii. 180 sg. ; thought 
to be the roll of the drums of the dead, 
283; rain, sky, and oak, god of the, 
349 sg. ; Esthonian prayer to, 367 sg. 

—— and oak, the Aryan god of the, ii 
356 sgg. 
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Thunder-bird, i. 309 
god, threatening the, ii. 183 ».?; 
conceived as a deity of fertility, 368 


sgg. 

Thunderbolt of Indra, i. 269 

Zeus, ii. 361 

Thunderbolts, kings killed by, ii. 18x; 
flint implements regarded as, 374 

Thunderstorms, disappearance of Roman 
kings in, ii. 181 sgg. 

Thurston, E., i. 56 2.5 

Thyiads, the, i. 46 

Tibet, the Grand Lamas of, i, 4x1 sg. 

Tides, homoeopathic magic of the, i. 
166 sqq. 

Tiele, C. P., i. 419 sg. 

Tifata, Mount, ii. 380 

Timber, homoeopathic magic of house 
timber, i. 146; of houses, tree-spirits 
propitiated in, ii. 39 sg. 

Timor, telepathy of high-priest of, in 
war, i. 128 sg, 

Tinneh Indians, the, i. 357 

Toad in charm against storms, i, 325 

Toaripi or Motumotu, the, in New 
Guinea, i. 125, 337 

Toboongkoos, the, ii. 35 

Todas, the, i. 56; divine milkmen of 
the, 402 sg.; magic and medicine 
among the, 421 7.1 


| Togoland, i. 265 


Tomori, the, of Celebes, ii. 29, 35, rz0 

Tonga, chiefs of, believed to heal scrofula, 
i. 371 

Tonquin, kings of, responsible for 
drought and dearth, i. 355 

Téppen, M., ii. 365 2.° 

Toradjas, the, i. 109, 114, 129, 159 

Torres Straits, i. 59 

Tortoise, magic of, i. 151, 170 

Totem, confusion between a man and 
his totem, i. 107 

Totemism in Central Australia not a 
religion, i. 107 sg. 

Totems in Central Australia, magical 
ceremonies for the multiplication of, 
i. 85 sgg. ; custom of eating the, 107 

Touch-me-not (/mpatiens sp.), ii. 77 

Touching for the King’s Evil (scrofula), 
i, 368 sgg. 

Transmigrations of human deities, i. 
410 5qq. 

Tree, life of child connected witk, t. 
184; that has been struck by lightning, 
319; culprits tied to sacred, ii. r12 
5q.; fire kindled from ancestral, 221; 
spirit represented simultaneously in 
vegetable and human form, ii. 73 
349 


-spirits, ii. 7 sgg.; in house-timber 
propitiated, 39 sg. ; beneficent powers 
of, 45 sgg. ; give rain and sunshine 
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45 sg.; make crops grow, 47 599.3 
make cattle and women fruitful, 50 
59q9-, 55 $9g. ; in human form or em- 
bodied in living people, 71 sqq. 

Tree- worship among the European 
families of the Aryan stock, ii. 9 s¢q.; 
in modern Europe, relics of, 59 sgg. 

Trees, marriage to, i. 40 sg., ii. 57; 
extracted teeth placed in, i. 98; burial 
in, 102; navel-strings placed in, 182, 
183, 185, 186; afterbirth (placenta) 
placed in, 182, 187, 190, I91, 194, 
199; worship of, ii. 7 sgg.; regarded 
as animate, r2 sgg.; sacrifices to, 15, 
16 $9., 34, 44, 46, 47; sensitive, 18; 
apologies offered to trees for cutting 
them down, 18 sg., 36 sg,; bleeding, 
18, 20, 33; threatened to make them 
bear fruit, 20 sgg.; married to each 
other, 24 sgg.; animated by the souls 
of the dead, 29 sgg.; planted on 
graves, 3x; as the abode of spirits, 
33 $74. ; ceremonies at cutting down, 
34 59g. ; drenched with water as a 
rain-charm, 47; grant women an easy 
delivery, 57 sg. 

and plants, attempts to deceive the 

spirits of, ii. 22 sgg. 

sacred, ii. 40 sgg. ; smeared with 
blood, 367 

Trinity, the Hindoo, i. 225, 404; the 
Norse, ii. 364 

Triumph, the Roman, ii. 174 

Troezen, sanctuary of Hippolytus at, i. 
24 Sq. i 

‘Troy, sanctuary of Athena at, 1i. 284 

‘¢ True Man, the,” i 413 

Trumpets, sacred, ii. 24 

Tshi-speaking peoples of Gold Coast, 
i, 132 

Tullius Hostilius, killed by lightning, ii. 
181, 320 

Tumleo, i. 213 

Turner, Dr. George, i. 341 

Turner's picture of ‘* The 
Bough," i. 1 

Turning or whirling round, custom of, 
observed by mummers, i. 273, 275, 

ii. 74, 80, 81, 87 

“Twin,” name applied by the Baganda 
to the navel-string, i. 195, 196 

Twins, i. 145; in war, 49 2.3; taboos 
laid on parents of, 262, 263 sg.; sup- 

posed to possess magical powers, 
especially over the weather and rain, 
262-269 ; supposed to be salmon, 263 ; 
thought to be related to grizzly-bears, 
264 sq.; thought to be related to 
apes, 265; thought to be the sons of 
lightning, 266; called the children of 
the sky, 267, 268; water poured on 
graves of twins as a rain-charm, 268 ; 
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customs of the Baganda in regard to, 
ii. r02 sg. j 

Two-headed bust at Nemi, portrait af 
the King of the Wood, i. 41 sg. 

Tydeus, ii. 278 

Tylor, E. B., i 53 2.1, ii 208, 244 
n.l, 374 ”.?; on fertilisation of date- 
palm, 25 7t. 

Tyndarids (Castor and Pollux), i. 49 


Uganda, Queen Dowager and Queen 
Sister in, ii. 275 sg. 

Ulysses and Aeolus, i. 326; and Pene- 
lope, ii. 300 

Umbrians, ordeal of battle among the, 
ii. 321r 

Uncle, maternal, preferred to father, 
mark of mother-kin, ii. 285 

Upsala, sacred grove at, ii. 9; temple 
of Frey at, 1443; great temple and 
festival at, 364 sg. 

Urns, funereal, in shape of huts, ii. 201 


sq. 
Urvasi and Pururavas, ii. 250 


Vallabhacharyas, the, Hindoo sect, ii, 
160 

Varro, ii. 185, 200, 326, 381 

Vatican hill, the, ii. 186 

Vaughan Stevens, H., ii. 236 #.4 

Vegetation, influence of the sexes on, 
ii. 97 sgg. ; spirit of, represented by 
a king or queen, ii. 84, 87, 88; newly 
awakened in spring, fi. 70; brought 
to houses, 74; represented by mum- 
mers dressed in leaves, branches, and 
flowers, 74 5sgq.. 78 sqq. ; represented 
by a tree and a living man, 76; 
represented in duplicate by a girl and 
an effigy, 78; men and women mas- 
querading as, 120 

Vejovis, the Little Jupiter, ii, 179 

Veleda, deified woman, i. 391 

Veneti, the, ii. 353; breeders of horses, 
i. 27 

Ventriloquism a basis of political power, 


i 347 

Venus (Aphrodite) and Adonis, i. az, a5, 
40, 41 

Verrall, A. W., ii. 25 7.8 

Vesta, her sacred fires in Latium, i 
13 5g.; at Rome, the grove of, ii 
185; called Mother, not Virgin, 198 ; 
round temple of, 200 sg. ; as Mother, 
227 sqq.; a- goddess of fecundity, 
229 sq. ; her fire at Rome fed with oak 
wood, ii. 186 

Vestal fire at Rome a successor of 
the fire on the king's hearth, ii. 200 
sqq. ; kindled by the friction of wood, 
207 ; at Nemi, 378 sg., 380; Virgins 
in Latium, i. 13 sg. ; become mothers 
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by the fire, ii. 196 sg.; regarded as 
wives of the fire-god, 198, 199, 229 ; 
among the Baganda, 246 

Vestals, house of the, ii. 201; of the 
Herero, 213, 214; custom of burying 
alive unfaithful Vestals, 228; adore 
the male organ, 229; rites performed 
by them for the fertility of the earth 
and the fecundity of cattle, 229, 326; 
African, 150; at Rome the wives or 
daughters of the kings, 228; Celtic, 
a41z.'; Peruvian, 2435¢¢.; in Yucatan, 
245 5g. 

Victims give signs of inspiration by 
shaking themselves, i. 384 sg. 

Victoria, the late Queen, worshipped in 
Orissa, i. 404 

Victoria Nyanza, god of the, ii. 150 

Viehe, Rev. G., ii. 213 2.7, 223 sg. 

Vines blessed on the Assumption of the 
Virgin (15th August), i. 14 sg. 

Violent deaths of the Roman kings, ii, 
313 599. 

Viracocha, i. 56 

Virbius, the slope of, i. 4 2.5, ii. 321r; 
the mate of Diana at Nemi, i. 19-21, 


40 sg., ii. 129; etymology of the 
name, 379 7°. 
Virgil, ii. 184, 186, 379; an antiquary 


as well as a poet, 178 

Virgin, the Assumption of the, in relation 
to Diana, i. 14-16; festival of the, in 
the Armenian Church, 16; Mary of 
Kevlaar, i. 77; priestesses in Peru, 
Mexico, and Yucatan, ii. 243 sgg. 

Virginity offered to rivers, ii. 162 

Virility, hierophant at Eleusis temporarily 
deprived of his, ii. 130; sacrifice of, 
to a goddess, 144 sg. 

Vishnu, ii. 26 

Vitellius at Nemi, i. 5 

Vituperation thought to cause rain, i. 278 

Votive offerings at Nemi, i. 4, 6, 12, 
19, 23 

Voyages, telepathy in, i. 126 

Vulcan, father of Caeculus, ii. 197 

Vulture, magic of, i. 151 


Wagogo, the, i. 123 

Wagtail, the yellow, in magic, i. 79 

Wailber, the, ii. 75 

Waldemar, I., King of Denmark, i, 367 

Wallace, Sir D. Mackenzie, i. 407 sg. 

Walos, the, of Senegal, i, 370 

Walpurgis Night, ii. 52, 54 55, 127 

Walton, Izaak, i. 326 2.2 

War, telepathy in, i. 126 sgg. 

‘« War, the sleep of,” ii. 147 

Ward, Professor H. Marshall, ii, 252, 
315 #.} 

Ward, Professor James, i. 423 

Warramunga, the, i. 93, 95, 99 
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Wasps in magic, i. 152 

Water sprinkled as rain-charm, i. 248 
sgg. ; serpent or dragon of, ii. 155 sgg. 

and Fire, kings of, ii. 3 sgg. 

-lilies, charms to make water-lilies 

grow, i. 95, 97, 98 

nymphs, fertilising virtue of, ii. 16a 

-spirits, propitiation of, ii. 76; 

sacrifices to, 155 sgg.; as beneficent 

beings, 159; bestow offspring on 
women, 159 $99. 

totem, i. 259 

Waterfalls, spirits of, ii. 156, 157 

Wax melted in magic, i. 77 

Wealth acquired by magicians, i. 347, 
348, 351, 352 

Weapon and wound, contagious magic of, 
i. 201 599. 

Weaving and twining thread forbidden, 
1 131 

Wellhausen, J., i. 303 

Wells cleansed as rain-charm, i, 267; 
married to the holy basil, ii. 26 
sq. ; bestow offspring on women, r6c 
sq. 

Wends, their superstition as to oaks, ii. 

Werer, Miss A., ii. 317 2,2 

Wernicke, quoted, i. 35 sg. 

Wetting people with water as a rain- 
charm, i. 250, 251, 269 3g., 272, 273, 
274, 275, 277 s7., ii. 77 

Whale-fishing, telepathy in, i. raz 

Whirling or turning round, custom of, 
observed by mummers, i. 273, 275, 
ii. 74, 80, 81, 87 

Whirlwind, attacking the, £ 329 sgg. 

White bulls sacrificed, ii. 188 sg. 

horses, sacred, ii. 174 2.2 

poplar, the, at Olympia, ii. 220 

thorn, a charm against witches, ii. 
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victims sacrificed for sunshine, i. 
291, 292 

Whitekirk, ii. x6r 

Whit-Monday, the king’s game on, ii. 89, 
103 

Whitsun-bride in Denmark, ii. 91 sg. 

Whitsunday customs in Russia, ii. 64, 93; 
races, ii, 69, 84; contest for the king- 
ship at, 89; custom of rolling on the 
fields at, 103; customs in Holland, 104 

—— Bride, the, ii. 89, 96 

Basket, the, ii. 83 

Flower, ii. 80 

King, ii. 84, 89, 90 

—— -lout, the, ii. 81 

Man, the Little, ii. 81 

Queen, ii. 87, 90 

Widow, re-marriage of, in Salic law, it 
285 sg. 

Wiedemann, A., i. 230 % 
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Wiglet and Feng, ii. 281, 283 

Wilhelmina, a Bohemian woman, wor- 
shipped, i. 409 

Wiikinson, R. J., ii. 383 7.1 

William the Third, i. 369 

Willow tree on St. George's Day, ii, 76 

Wind, magical control of the, i. 319 s¢¢.; 
charms to make the wind drop, 320 ; 
fighting and killing the spirit of the, 
327 599. 

— clan, i. 320 

—— of the Cross, i. 325 

—— doctor, i. 321 

Winds tied up in knots, i. 326 

Wine not offered to the sun-god, i. 31x 

Wiradjuri tribe, i. 335 

Wissowa, Professor G., i, 22 2.5, 23 ., 
ii, 382 2.3 


Witches raising the wind, i. 322, 326 ;. 


buried under trees, ii. 32; steal milk 
on May Day or Walpurgis Night, 
52 sgg.; steal milk on Midsummer 
Eve, 127; steal milk on Eve of St. 
George, 334 5¢g. ; precautions against, 
52 sgg.-; as cats and dogs, 334, 


335 

Witches’ sabbath on the Eve of St. 
George, ii. 335, 338 

Witchetty grubs, ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, i. 85 

ss Wives of Marduk,” ii. 130 

Wizards who raise winds, i. 323 s97. ; 
Finnish, 325 

Wolves in relation to horses, i. 27; 
feared by shepherds, ii. 327, 329, 330 
Sq., 333» 334: 34° 341 

Women, fruitful, supposed to fertilise 
crops and fruit-trees, i. 140 sg.; 
employed to sow the fields, 141 sg. ; 
ploughing as a rain-charm, 282 sg. ; 
worshipped by the ancient Germans, 
391; married to gods, ii. 129 sgg., 
143 sg., 146 Sg., 149 sgg. ; fertilised 
by water-spirits, 159 sg. ; impregnated 
by fire, 195 sgg., 230 sg.; alone 
allowed to make pottery, 204 sg. 

barren, thought to sterilise gardens, 
i. 142; fertilised by trees, ii. 316 sgg. 

Wood, fire kindled by the friction of, ii. 
207 $99.» 235 597-1 243, 248 sgg., 258 
sg., 262, 263, 336, 366, 372 
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Wood, the King of the, i. x sgg. ; Lord 
of the, ii. 36 

Woods, species of, used in making fire 
by friction, ii, 248-252 

Wordsworth, W., i. 104 

Worship of trees, ii. 7 sgg. ; of the oak, 
349 599. l 

Wotyaks, the, ii. 43, 145, 146 

Wound and weapon, contagious magic 
of, i. 201 sgg. 

Wyse, Miss A., ii. 88 7.1 

Wyse, William, i. ror #.2, 105 #.5, ii, 
356 2.8 


Yakuts, the, 1. 319 

Yam vines, continence at training, ii. 
I05 sq. 

Yegory or Yury (St. George), ii. 332, 333 

Yellow birds in magic, i. 79 sg. 

colour in magic, i. 79 sgg. 

River, girls married to the, ii. 152 

Ynglingar family, ii. 279 

Yorubas, the, i. 364; chieftainship among 
the, ii. 293 sg. ; rule of succession to 
the chieftainship among the, 293 sg. 

Yucatan, Vestals in, ii. 245 sg. 

Yuracares, the, of Bolivia, ii. 204 


Zela, i. 47 

Zeus, Greek kings called, ii. 177, 361 ; 
as god of the oak, the rain, the thunder, 
and the sky,358 sgg.; surnamed Light- 
ning, 361 ; surnamed Thunderbolt, 
361 ; as sky-god, 374 

and Demeter, their marriage at 

Eleusis, ii. 138 sg. 

and Dione, at Dodona, ii. 189 

——— and Hera, sacred marriage of, ii. 
140 SF., 142 sg. 

at Dodona, ii. 177 ; priests of, 248 

at Panamara in Caria, i. 28 

—— Dictaean, ii. 122 

— Lightning, i. 33 

Lycaeus, i. 309 

Panhellenian, ii. 359 

Rainy, ii. 376 

Showery, ii. 360 

—— the Descender, ii. 361 

Zimmer, H., ii. 286 2.” 

Zulus, foods tabooed among the, i. 328 


sq. 
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PREFACE 


THE term Taboo is one of the very few words which the 
English language has borrowed from the speech of savages. 
In the Polynesian tongue, from which we have adopted it, the 
word designates a remarkable system which has deeply in- 
fluenced the religious, social, and political life of the Oceanic 
islanders, both Polynesians and Melanesians, particularly 
by inculcating a superstitious veneration for the persons of 
nobles and the rights of private property. When about the 
year 1886 my ever-lamented friend William Robertson 
Smith asked me to write an article on Taboo for the Ninth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, I shared what I 
believe to have been at the time the current view of 
anthropologists, that the institution in question was con- 
fined to the brown and black races of the Pacific. But 
an attentive study of the accounts given of Taboo by 
observers who wrote while it still flourished in Polynesia 
soon led me to modify that view. The analogies which the 
system presents to the superstitions, not only of savages 
elsewhere, but of the civilised races of antiquity, were too 
numerous and too striking to be overlooked ; and I came to 
the conclusion that Taboo is only one of a number of similar 
systems of superstition which among many, perhaps among 
all races of men have contributed in large measure, under 
many different names and with many variations of detail, to 
build up the complex fabric of society in all the various sides 


or elements of it which we describe as religious, social, 
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political, moral and economic. ‘This conclusion I briefly 
indicated in my article. My general views on the subject 
were accepted by my friend Robertson Smith and applied 
by him in his celebrated Lectures to the elucidation of some 
aspects of Semitic religion. Since then the importance of 
Taboo and of systems like it in the evolution of religion and 
morality, of government and property, has been generally 
recognised and has indeed become a commonplace of 
anthropology. 

The present volume is merely an expansion of the 
corresponding chapter in the first edition of Zhe Golden 
Bough. It treats of the principles of taboo in their special 
application to sacred personages, such as kings and priests, 
who are the proper theme of the book. It does not profess 
to handle the subject as a whole, to pursue it into all its 
ramifications, to trace the manifold influences which systems 
of this sort have exerted in moulding the multitudinous 
forms of human society. A treatise which should adequately 
discuss these topics would far exceed the limits which I have 
prescribed for myself in The Golden Bough, For example, I 
have barely touched in passing on the part which these 
superstitions have played in shaping the moral ideas and 
directing the moral practice of mankind, a profound subject 
fraught perhaps with momentous issues for the time when 
men shall seriously set themselves to revise their ethical 
code in the light of its origin. For that the ethical like 
the legal code of a people stands in need of constant 
revision will hardly be disputed by any attentive and dispas- 
sionate observer. The old view that the principles of right 
and wrong are immutable and eternal is no longer tenable. 
The moral world is as little exempt as the physical world 
from the law of ceaseless change, of perpetual flux. Con- 
template the diversities, the inconsistencies, the contradictions 
of the ethical ideas and the ethical practice, not merely of 
different peoples in different countries, but of the same 
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people in the same country in different ages, then say 
whether the foundations of morality are eternally fixed and 
unchanging. If they seem so to us, as they have probably 
seemed to men in all ages who did not extend their views 
beyond the narrow limits of their time and country, it is in 
all likelihood merely because the rate of change is commonly 
so slow that it is imperceptible at any moment and can only 
be detected by a comparison of accurate observations 
extending over long periods of time. Such a comparison, 
could we make it, would’ probably convince us that if we 
speak of the moral law as immutable and eternal, it can 
only be in the relative or figurative sense in which we apply 
the same words to the outlines of the great mountains, by 
comparison with the short-lived generations of men. The 
mountains, too, are passing away, though we do not see 
it; nothing is stable and abiding under or above the sun. 
We can as little arrest the process of moral evolution as we 
can stay the sweep of the tides or the courses of the stars. 
Therefore, whether we like it or not, the moral code by 
which we regulate our conduct is being constantly revised 
and altered: old rules are being silently expunged and new 
rules silently inscribed in the palimpsest by the busy, the 
unresting hand of an invisible scribe. For unlike the public 
and formal revision of a legal code, the revision of the moral 
coce is always private, tacit, and informal. The legislators 
who make and the judges who administer it are not clad in 
ermine and scarlet, their edicts are not proclaimed with the 
blare of trumpets and the pomp of heraldry. We ourselves 
are the lawgivers and the judges: it is the whole people who 
make and alter the ethical standard and judge every case by 
reference to it. We sit in the highest court of appeal, 
judging offenders daily, and we cannot if we would rid 
ourselves of the responsibility. All that we can do is to 
take as clear and comprehensive a view as possible of the 
evidence, lest from too narrow and partial a view we 
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should do injustice, perhaps gross and irreparable injustice, 
to the prisoners at the bar. Few things, perhaps, can better 
guard us from narrowness and illiberality in our moral judg- 
ments than a survey of the amazing diversities of ethical 
theory and practice which have been recorded among the 
various races of mankind in different ages ; and accordingly 
the Comparative Method applied to the study of ethical 
phenomena may be expected to do for morality what the 
same method applied to religious phenomena is now doing 
for religion, by enlarging our mental horizon, extending the 
boundaries of knowledge, throwing light on the origin of 
current beliefs and practices, and thereby directly assisting 
us to replace what is effete by what is vigorous, and what is 
false by what is true. The facts which I have put together 
in this volume as well as in some of my other writings may 
perhaps serve as materials for a future science of Compara- 
tive Ethics. They are rough stones which await the master- 
builder, rude sketches which more cunning hands than mine 
may hereafter work up into a finished picture. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
ist February 1911, 
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CHAPTER I 
THE BURDEN OF ROYALTY 


§ 1. Royal and Priestly Taboos 


AT a certain stage of early society the king or priest is Life of 
often thought to be endowed with supernatural powers or oe i 
to be an incarnation of a deity, and consistently with priests 
this belief the course of nature is supposed to be more or aie 
less under his control,and he is held responsible for bad rules. 
weather, failure of the crops, and similar calamities? To 
some extent it appears to be assumed that the king’s power 

over nature, like that over his subjects and slaves, is 
exerted through definite acts of will; and therefore if 
drought, famine, pestilence, or storms arise, the people 
attribute the misfortune to the negligence or guilt of their 
king, and punish him accordingly with stripes and bonds, 

or, if he remains obdurate, with deposition and death.’ 
Sometimes, however, the course of nature, while regarded as 
dependent on the king, is supposed to be partly independent 

of his will. His person is considered, if we may express it 

so, as the dynamical centre of the universe, from which lines 

of force radiate to all quarters of the heaven; so that any 
motion of his—the turning of his head, the lifting of his 
hand— instantaneously affects and may seriously disturb 
some part of nature. He is the point of support on which 
hangs the balance of the world, and the slightest irregularity 

on his part may overthrow the delicate equipoise. The 
greatest care must, therefore, be taken both by and of him ; 


1 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
tion of Kings, vol. i. pp. 332 sgg., of Kings, vol. i. pp. 352 sgg. 
373 $27. 
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and his whole life, down to its minutest details, must be so 
regulated that no act of his, voluntary or involuntary, may 
disarrange or upset the established order of nature. Of this 
class of monarchs the Mikado or Dairi, the spiritual emperor 
of Japan, is or rather used to be a typical example. He is 
an incarnation of the sun goddess, the deity who rules the 
universe, gods and men included; once a year all the gods 
wait upon him and spend a month at his court. During 
that month, the name of which means “ without gods,” no one 
frequents the temples, for they are believed to be deserted.’ 
The Mikado receives from his people and assumes in his 
Official proclamations and decrees the title of “ manifest or 
incarnate deity” (A&ztsu Kami) and he claims a general 


authority over the gods of Japan. 


1 Manners and Customs of the Japan- 
ese in the Nineteenth Century: from 
recent Dutch Visitors to Japan, and the 
German of Dr. Ph, Fr. von Siebold 
(London, 1841), pp. 141 sgg. 

2 W, G. Aston, Shinto (the Way of 
the Gods) (London, 1905), p. 413 
Michel Revon, Le Shintotsme, i. (Paris, 
1907), pp. 189 sgg. The Japanese 
word for god or deity is Zamz. It is 
thus explained by the native scholar 
Moto6ri, one of the chief authorities on 
Japanese religion: ‘**The term Kam 
is applied in the first place to the vari- 
ous deities of Heaven and Earth who 
are mentioned in the ancient records as 
well as their spirits (#2-tama) which 
reside in the shrines where they are 
worshipped. Moreover, not only 
human beings, but birds, beasts, plants 
and trees, seas and mountains, and all 
other things whatsoever which deserve 
to be dreaded and revered for the ex- 
traordinary and pre-eminent powers 
which they possess, are called Kami. 
They need not be eminent for surpass- 
ing nobleness, goodness, or serviceable- 
ness alone. Malignant and uncanny 
beings are also called Kami if only 
they are the objects of general dread. 
Among Kami who are human beings 
I need hardly mention first of all the 
successive Mikados—with reverence be 
it spoken. . . . Then there have been 
numerous examples of divine human 
beings both in ancient and modern 


For example, in an 


times, who, although not accepted by 
the nation generally, are treated as 
gods, each of his several dignity, in 
a single province, village, or family.” 
Hirata, another native authority on 
Japanese religion, defines 4amz as a 
term which comprises all things strange, 
wondrous, and possessing ¿sao or virtue. 
And a recent dictionary gives the fol- 
lowing definitions: ‘* Kami. 1. Some- 
thing which has no form but is only 
spirit, has unlimited supernatural power, 
dispenses calamity and good fortune, 
punishes crime and rewards virtue. 
2. Sovereigns of all times, wise and 
virtuous men, valorous and heroic per- 
sons whose spirits are prayed to after 
their death. 3. Divine things which 
transcend human intellect. 4. The 
Christian God, Creator, Supreme Lord.” 
See W. G. Aston, Sinto (the Way of 
the Gods), pp. 8-10, from which the 
foregoing quotations are made. Mr. 
Aston himself considers that * the dei- 
fication of living Mikados was titular 
rather than real,” and he adds: “I 
am not aware that any specific so- 
called miraculous powers were authori- 
tatively claimed for them” (of. cit. p. 
41). No doubt it is very difficult for 
the Western mind to put itself at the 
point of view of the Oriental and to 
seize the precise point (if it can be said 
to exist) where the divine fades into 
the human or the human brightens into 
the divine. In translating, as we must 
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official decree of the year 646 the emperor is described as 
“the incarnate god who governs the universe.” 1 

The following description of the Mikado’s mode of life Rules 
was written about two hundred years ago :—* aoa 

“Even to this day the princes descended of this family, observed 
more particularly those who sit on the throne, are looked eee 
upon as persons most holy in themselves, and as Popes by 
birth. And, in order to preserve these advantageous notions 
in the minds of their subjects, they are obliged to take an 
uncommon care of their sacred persons, and to do such 
things, which, examined according to the customs of other 
nations, would be thought ridiculous and impertinent. It 
will not be improper to give a few instances of it. He 
thinks that it would be very prejudicial to his dignity and 
holiness to touch the ground with his feet; for this reason, 
when he intends to go anywhere, he must be carried thither 
on men’s shoulders. Much less will they suffer that he 
should expose his sacred person to the open air, and the 
sun is not thought worthy to shine on his head. There is 
such a holiness ascribed to all the parts of his body that he 
dares to cut off neither his hair, nor his beard, nor his nails. 
However, lest he should grow too dirty, they may clean him 
in the night when he is asleep; because, they say, that 
which is taken from his body at that time, hath been stolen 
from him, and that such a theft doth not prejudice his 
holiness or dignity. In ancient times, he was obliged to sit 
on the throne for some hours every morning, with the 


imperial crown on his head, 


do, the vague thought of a crude theo- 
logy into the comparatively exact lan- 
guage of civilised Europe we must 
allow for a considerable want of corre- 
spondence between the two: we must 
leave between them, as it were, a 
margin of cloudland to which in the 
last resort the deity may retreat from 
the too searching light of philosophy 
and science. 

1 M. Revon, of. cit. i. 190 n.? 

2 Kaempfer, ‘ History of Japan,” 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
vii. 716 sg. However, Mr. W. G. 
Aston tells us that Kaempfer’s state- 
ments regarding the sacred character of 


but to sit altogether like a 


the Mikado’s person cannot be depended 
on (Shinto, the Way of the Gods, p. 41, 
notet). M. Revon quotes Kaempfer’s 
account with the observation that, ‘‘/es 
naïvetés recèlent plus d'une idée juste” 
(Le Shintoïsme, vol. i. p. 191, note”). 
To me it seems that Kaempfer’s de- 
scription is very strongly confirmed by 
its close correspondence in detail with 
the similar customs and superstitions 
which have prevailed in regard to 
sacred personages in many other parts 
of the world and with which it is most 
unlikely that Kaempfer was acquainted, 
This correspondence will be brought 
out in the following pages. 


Rules 

of life 
formerly 
observed 
by the 
Mikado, 
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statue, without stirring either hands or feet, head or eyes, 
nor indeed any part of his body, because, by this means, it 
was thought that he could preserve peace and tranquillity 
in his empire; for if, unfortunately, he turned himself on 
one side or the other, or if he looked a good while towards 
any part of his dominions, it was apprehended that war, 
famine, fire, or some other great misfortune was near at hand 
to desolate the country. But it having been afterwards dis- 
covered, that the imperial crown was the palladium, which by 
its immobility’ could preserve peace in the empire, it was 
thought expedient to deliver his imperial person, consecrated 
only to idleness and pleasures, from this burthensome duty, 
and therefore the crown is at present placed on the throne 
for some hours every morning. His victuals must be dressed 
every time in new pots, and served at table in new dishes: 
both are very clean and neat, but made only of common 
clay ; that without any considerable expense they may be 
laid aside, or broke, after they have served once. They 
are generally broke, for fear they should come into the hands 
of laymen, for they believe religiously, that if any layman 
should presume to eat his food out of these sacred dishes, it 
would swell and inflame his mouth and throat. The like ill 
effect is dreaded from the Dairi’s sacred habits; for they 
believe that if a layman should wear them, without the 
Emperor's express leave or command, they would occasion 
swellings and pains in all parts of his body.” To the same 
effect an earlier account of the Mikado says: “Itwas considered 
as a shameful degradation for him even to touch the ground 
with his foot. The sun and moon were not even permitted 
to shine upon his head. None of the superfluities of the 
body were ever taken from him, neither his hair, his beard. 


nor his nails were cut. 
new vessels.” ? 


1 In Pinkerton’s reprint this word 
appears as ‘‘ mobility.” I have made 
the correction from a comparison with 
the original (Kaempfer, History of 
Japan, translated from the original 
Dutch manuscript by J. G. Scheuchzer, 
London, 1728, vol. i. p. 150). 

2 Caron, ‘Account of Japan,” in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, vii. 


Whatever he eat was dressed ir 


613. Compare B, Varenius, Descriptic 
regni Japoniae et Siam (Cambridge, 
1673), p. IL: “ Nunguam attingebant 
(quemadmodum et hodie id observat) 
pedes ipsius terram : radiis Solis caput 
nunguam illustrabatur: in apertum 
aërem non procedebat,” etc. The first 
edition of this book was published by 
Elzevir at Amsterdam in 1649. The 
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Similar priestly or rather divine kings are found, at a Rules 
lower level of barbarism, on the west coast of Africa. At ee i 
Shark Point near Cape Padron, in Lower Guinea, lives the by kings 
priestly king Kukulu, alone ina wood. He may not toucha eae 
woman nor leave his house; indeed he may not even quit and _ 
his chair, in which he is obliged to sleep sitting, for if he lay A megga- 
down no wind would arise and navigation would be stopped. 

He regulates storms, and in general maintains a wholesome 
and equable state of the atmosphere." On Mount Agu in 
Togo, a German possession in West Africa, there lives a fetish 
or spirit called Bagba, who is of great importance for the 
whole of the surrounding country. The power of giving or 
withholding rain is ascribed to him, and he is lord of the 
winds, including the Harmattan, the dry, hot wind which 
blows from the interior. His priest dwells in a house on 
the highest peak of the mountain, where he keeps the winds 
bottled up in huge jars. Applications for rain, too, are 
made to him, and he does a good business in amulets, which 
consist of the teeth and claws of leopards. Yet though his 
power is great and he is indeed the rcal chief of the land, 
the rule of the fetish forbids him ever to leave the mountain, 
and he must spend the whole of his life on its summit. Only 
once a year may he come down to make purchases in the 
market ; but even then he may not set foot in the hut of any 
mortal man, and must return to his place of exile the same 
day. The business of government in the villages is con- 
ducted by subordinate chiefs, who are appointed by him? 
In the West African kingdom of Congo there was a supreme 
pontiff called Chitomé or Chitombé, whom the negroes 
regarded as a god on earth and all-powerful in heaven. 
Hence before they would taste the new crops they offercd 
him the first-fruits, fearing that manifold misfortunes would 
befall them if they broke this rule. When he left his residence 
to visit other places within his jurisdiction, all married people 
had to observe strict continence the whole time he was out; 


tion an der Loango-Ktiste (Jena, 1874- 
75), i. 287 sg., compare pp. 353 


Geographia Generalis of the same 


writer had the honour of appearing in 
an edition revised and corrected by 
Isaac Newton (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1672). 

1 A. Bastian, Dje deutsche Expedi- 


sq. 
2 H. Klose, Togo unter deutscher 
Flagge (Berlin, 1899), pp. 189, 
268. 
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for it was supposed that any act of incontinence would prove 
fatal to him. And if he were to die a natural death, they 
thought that the world would perish, and the earth, which he 
alone sustained by his power and merit, would immediately 
be annihilated! Similarly in Humbe, a kingdom of Angola, 
the incontinence of young people under the age of puberty 
used to be a capital crime, because it was believed to 
entail the death of the king within the year. Of late the 
death penalty has been commuted for a fine of ten oxen 
inflicted on each of the culprits. This commutation has 
attracted thousands of dissolute youth to Humbe from the 
neighbouring tribes, among whom the old penalty is still 
rigorously exacted? Amongst the semi-barbarous nations 
of the New World, at the date of the Spanish conquest, 
there were found hierarchies or theocracies like those of 
Japan ;* in particular, the high pontiff of the Zapotecs 
in Southern Mexico appears to have presented a close 
parallel to the Mikado. A powerful rival to the king him- 
self, this spiritual lord governed Yopaa, one of the chicf 
cities of the kingdom, with absolute dominion. It is 
impossible, we are told, to overrate the reverence in which 
he was held. He was looked on as a god whom the earth 
was not worthy to hold nor the sun to shine upon. He 
profaned his sanctity if he even touched the ground with his 
foot. The officers who bore his palanquin on their shoulders 
were members of the highest families ; he hardly deigned to 
look on anything around him; and all who met him fell 
with their faces to the earth, fearing that death would over- 
take them if they saw even his shadow. A rule of continence 
was regularly imposed on the Zapotcce priests, especially 
upon the high pontiff; but “on certain days in each year, 
which were generally celebrated with feasts and dances, it 
was customary for the high priest to become drunk. While 
in this state, seeming to belong neither to heaven nor to 
earth, one of the most beautiful of the virgins consecrated to 
the service of the gods was brought to him.” If the child 


1 J. B. Labat, Relation historiquede du Cunene,” Missions Catholiques, 
PEthiopie occidentale (Paris, 1732), i. xx. (1888) p- 262. 
254 599. 

2 Ch. Wunenberger, ‘La Mission et 3 See The Magic Art and the Evolu 
le royaume de Humbé, sur les bords zion of Kings, vol. i. pp. 415 sy. 
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she bore him was a son, he was brought up as a prince of 
the blood, and the eldest son succeeded his father on the 
pontifical throne? The supernatural powers attributed to 
this pontiff are not specified, but probably they resembled 
those of the Mikado and Chitomé. 

Wherever, as in Japan and West Africa, it is supposed The rules 
that the order of nature, and even the existence of the world, ee i 
is bound up with the life of the king or priest, it is clear on kings in 
that he must be regarded by his subjects as a source both of ele a 
infinite blessing and of infinite danger. On the one hand, intended 
the people have to thank him for the rain and sunshine tre inne 
which foster the fruits of the earth, for the wind which for the 
brings ships to their coasts, and even for the solid ground ropa s: 
beneath their feet. But what he gives he can refuse ; people. 
and so close is the dependence of nature on his person, so 
delicate the balance of the system of forces whereof he is the 
centre, that the least irregularity on his part may set up a 
tremor which shall shake the earth to its foundations. And 
if nature may be disturbed by the slightest involuntary act of 
the king, it is easy to conceive the convulsion which his death 
might provoke. The natural death of the Chitomé, as we 
have seen, was thought to entail the destruction of all things. 
Clearly, therefore, out of a regard for their own safety, which 
might be imperilled by any rash act of the king, and still more 
by his death, the people will exact of their king or priest 
a strict conformity to those rules, the observance of which is 
decmed necessary for his own preservation, and consequently 
for the preservation of his people and the world. The idea 
that early kingdoms are despotisms in which the people 
exist only for the sovercign, is wholly inapplicable to the 
monarchies we are considering. On the contrary, the 
sovereign in them exists only for his subjects; his life is 
only valuable so long as he discharges the duties of his 
position by ordering the course of nature for his people's 
benefit. So soon as he fails to do so, the care, the devotion, 
the religious homage which they had hitherto lavished on 
him cease and are changed into hatred and contempt; he is 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, store des Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific 
mations ctvilistes du Mexique et de States, ii. 142 sg. 
D Amérique-centrale, iii. 29 sg.; H. H. 
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dismissed ignominiously, and may be thankful if he escapes 
with his life. Worshipped as a god one day, he is killed 
as a criminal the next. But in this changed behaviour 
of the people there is nothing capricious or inconsistent. 
On the contrary, their conduct is entirely of a piece. If 
their king is their god, he is or should be also their 
preserver; and if he will not preserve them, he must 
make room for another who will. So long, however, as 
he answers their expectations, there is no limit to the 
care which they take of him, and which they compel him to 
take of himself. A king of this sort lives hedged in by a 
ceremonious etiquette, a network of prohibitions and observ- 
ances, of which the intention is not to contribute to his 
dignity, much less to his comfort, but to restrain him from 
conduct which, by disturbing the harmony of nature, might 
involve himself, his people, and the universe in one common 
catastrophe. Far from adding to his comfort, these observ- 
ances, by trammelling his every act, annihilate his freedom 
and often render the very life, which it is their object to 
preserve, a burden and sorrow to him. 

Of the supernaturally endowed kings of Loango it is 
said that the more powerful a king is, the more taboos is he 
bound to observe; they regulate all his actions, his walking 
and his standing, his eating and drinking, his sleeping and 
waking.! To these restraints the heir to the throne is 
subject from infancy ; but as he advances in life the number 
of abstinences and ceremonies which he must observe 
increases, “until at the moment that he ascends the throne 
he is lost in the ocean of rites and taboos.”? In the crater 
of an extinct volcano, enclosed on all sides by grassy slopes, 
lie the scattered huts and yam-fields of Riabba, the capital 
of the native king of Fernando Po. This mysterious being 
lives in the lowest depths of the crater, surrounded by a 
harem of forty women, and covered, it is said, with old silver 
coins. Naked savage as he is, he yet exercises far more 
influence in the island than the Spanish governor at Santa 
Isabel. In him the conservative spirit of the Boobies or 
aboriginal inhabitants of the island is, as it were, incor- 


1 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedi- 2 O. Dapper, Description de L Afrique 
tion an der Loango-Kiiste, i. 355. (Amsterdam, 1686), p. 336. 
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porate. He has never seen a white man and, according to 
the firm conviction of all the Boobies, the sight of a pale 
face would cause his instant death. He cannot bear to look 
upon the sea ; indeed it is said that he may never see it 
even in the distance, and that therefore he wears away his 
life with shackles on his legs in the dim twilight of his hut. 
Certain it is that he has never set foot on the beach. With 
the exception of his musket and knife, he uses nothing that 
comes from the whites; European cloth never touches his 
person, and he scorns tobacco, rum, and even salt.) 

Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, in Taboos 
West Africa, “the king is at the same time high priest. In Pas 
this quality he was, particularly in former times, unapproach- kings. 
able by his subjects. Only by night was he allowed to quit 
his dwelling in order to bathe and so forth. None but his 
representative, the so-called ‘visible king,’ with three chosen 
elders might converse with him, and even they had to sit on 
an ox-hide with their backs turned to him. He might not Prohibition 
see any European nor any horse, nor might he look upon the 25° se 
sea, for which reason he was not allowed to quit his capital 
even for a few moments. These rules have been disregarded 
in recent times.” The king of Dahomey himself is subject 
to the prohibition of beholding the sea, and so are the kings 
of Loango* and Great Ardra in Guinea? The sea is the 
fetish of the Eyeos, to the north-west of Dahomey, and they 
and their king are threatened with death by their priests if 
ever they dare to look on it. It is believed that the king 
of Cayor in Senegal would infallibly die within the year if he 
were to cross a river or an arm of the sea.’ In Mashonaland 
down to recent times the chiefs would not cross certain 
rivers, particularly the Rurikwi and the Nyadiri; and the 


1 O. Baumann, Zine afrikanische 
Tropen-Insel, Fernando Póo und die 
Bube (Wien und Olmiitz, 1888), pp. 
103 sq. 

2 G. Ziindel, ‘‘ Land und Volk der 
Eweer auf der Sclavenkiiste in West- 
afrika,” Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für 
Erdkunde zu Berlin, xii. (1877) p- 
402. 

3 Béraud, “Note sur le Dahomé,” 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
(Paris), Vme Série, xii. (1866) p. 377. 


4 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedi- 
tion an der Loango- Kiiste, i. 263. 

6 Bosman’s “** Guinea,” in Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages and Travels, xvi. 500. 

8 A, Dalzell, History of Dahomey 
(London, 1793), p. 15; Th. Winter- 
bottom, An Account of the Native 
Africans in the Neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone (London, 1803), pp. 229 sg. 

TJ]. B. L. Durand, Voyage au 
Sénégal (Paris, 1802), p. 55. 
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custom was still strictly observed by at least one chief 
within the last few years. “On no account will the chief 
cross the river. If it is absolutely necessary for him to do 
so, he is blindfolded and carried across with shouting and 
singing. Should he walk across, he will go blind or die and 
certainly lose the chieftainship.”!? So among the Mahafalys 
and Sakalavas in the south of Madagascar some kings are 
forbidden to sail on the sea or to cross certain rivers? The 
horror of the sea is not peculiar to kings. The Basutos are said 
to share it instinctively,though they have never seen salt water, 
and live hundreds of miles from the Indian Ocean.? The 
Egyptian priests loathed the sea, and called it the foam of 
Typhon ; they were forbidden to set salt on their table, and 
they would not speak to pilots because they got their 
living by the sea; hence too they would not eat fish, and 
the hieroglyphic symbol for hatred was a fish.f When 
the Indians of the Peruvian Andes were sent by the Spaniards 
to work in the hot valleys of the coast, the vast ocean which 
they saw before them as they descended the Cordillera was 
dreaded by them as a cause of disease; hence they 
prayed to it that they might not fall ill. This they all 
did without exception, even the little children. Similarly 
the inland people of Lampong in Sumatra are said to 
pay a kind of adoration to the sea, and to make it an 
offering of cakes and sweetmeats when they behold it 
for the first time, deprecating its power of doing them 
mischief.® 

Among the Sakalavas of southern Madagascar the chief 
is regarded as a sacred being, but “he is held in leash by a 
crowd of restrictions, which regulate his behaviour like that 
of the emperor of China. He can undertake nothing what- 
ever unless the sorcerers have declared the omens favourable: 
he may not eat warm food: on certain days he may not quit 


1 W. S. Taberer (Chief Native 


d’un missionnaire du Basutoland,” 
Soumissioner for Mashonaland), 


Missions Catholiques, xxviii. (1896) 


‘*Mashonaland Natives,” Journal of 
the African Society, No. 15 (April 
1905), p. 320. 

2 A. van Gennep, Tabou et tott- 
misme @ Madagascar (Paris, 1904), p. 
113. 

8 Father Porte, ‘* Les Reminiscences 


P. 235- 

4 Plutarch, Jsés e¢ Osiris, 32. 

5 P, J. de Arriaga, Extirpacion da 
la idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), pp. 
Pet, 132 

6 W. Marsden, History of Sumatra 
(London, 1811), p. 301. 
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his hut; and so on”! Among some of thc hill tribes of 


Assam both the headman and his wife have to observe many 
taboos in respect of food; thus they may not eat buffalo, 
pork, dog, fowl, or tomatoes. The headman must be chaste, 
the husband of one wife, and he must separate himself from 
her on the eve of a general or public observance of taboo. 
In one group of tribes the headman is forbidden to eat in a 
strange village, and under no provocation whatever may he 
utter a word of abuse. Apparently the people imagine that 
the violation of any of these taboos by a headman would 
bring down misfortune on the whole village.’ 

The ancient kings of Ireland, as well as the kings of the Taboos 
four provinces of Leinster, Munster, Connaught, and Ulster, al 
were subject to certain quaint prohibitions or taboos, on the kings. 
due observance of which the prosperity of the people and 
the country, as well as their own, was supposed to depend. 
Thus, for example, the sun might not rise on the king of 
Ireland in his bed at Tara, the old capital of Erin; he was 
forbidden to alight on Wednesday at Magh Breagh, to 
traverse Magh Cuillinn after sunset, to incite his horse at 
Fan-Chomair, to go in a ship upon the water the Monday 
after Bealltaine (May day), and to leave the track of his 
army upon Ath Maighne the Tuesday after All-Hallows. 
The king of Leinster might not go round Tuath Laighean 
left-hand-wise on Wednesday, nor sleep between the Dothair 
(Dodder) and the Duibhlinn ? with his head inclining to one 
side, nor encamp for nine days on the plains of Cualann, nor 
travel the road of Duibhlinn on Monday, nor ride a dirty 
black-heeled horse across Magh Maistean. The king of 
Munster was prohibited from enjoying the feast of Loch 
Lein from one Monday to another; from banqueting by 
night in the beginning of harvest before Geim at Leitreacha ; 
from encamping for nine days upon the Siuir; and from 
holding a border meeting at Gabhran. The king of 


1 A. van Gennep, Tabou et toté- 
misme à Madagascar, p. 113, quoting 
De Thuy, Ztude hestorigue, géographi- 
que et ethnographique sur la province 
de Tuléar, Notes, Rec., Expl., 1899, 
p. 104. ' 


2 T. C. Hodson, “The genna 


amongst the Tribes of Assam,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. 
(1906) p. 98. The word for taboo 
among these tribes is genna. 


3 The Duibhlinn is the part of the 
Liffey on which Dublin now stands. 
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CHAP, 


Connaught might not conclude a treaty respecting his ancient 
palace of Cruachan? after making peace on All-Hallows 
Day, nor go in a speckled garment on a grey speckled steed 
to the heath of Dal Chais, nor repair to an assembly ol 
women at Seaghais, nor sit in autumn on the sepulchral 
mounds of the wife of Maine, nor contend in running with 
the rider of a grey one-eyed horse at Ath Gallta between 
two posts. The king of Ulster was forbidden to attend the 
horse fair at Rath Line among the youths of Dal Araidhe, 
to listen to the fluttering of the flocks of birds of Linn 
Saileach after sunset, to celebrate the feast of the bull of 
Daire-mic-Daire, to go into Magh Cobha in the month of 
March, and to drink of the water of Bo Neimhidh between 
two darknesses. If the kings of Ireland strictly observed 
these and many other customs, which were enjoined by 
immemorial usage, it was believed that they would never 
meet with mischance or misfortune, and would live for ninety 
years without experiencing the decay of old age; that no 
epidemic or mortality would occur during their reigns; and 
that the seasons would be favourable and the earth yield its 
fruit in abundance; whereas, if they set the ancient usages 
at naught, the country would be visited with plague, famine, 
and bad weather.” 

The kings of Egypt were worshipped as gods,’ and 
the routine of their daily life was regulated in every detail 
by precise and unvarying rules. “The life of the kings 
of Egypt,’ says Diodorus, “was not like that of other 
monarchs who are irresponsible and may do just what 
they choose ; on the contrary, everything was fixed for them 
by law, not only their official dutics, but even the details of 
their daily life... . The hours both of day and night were 


1 The site, marked by the remains 
of some earthen forts, is now known as 
Rathcroghan, near Belanagare in the 
county of Roscommon. 

2 The Book of Rights, edited with 
translation and notes by John O’Dono- 
van (Dublin, 1847), pp. 3-8. This 
work, comprising a list both of the 
prohibitions (#zgharta or geasa) and 
the prerogatives (xada) of the Irish 
kings, is preserved in a number of 
manuscripts, of which the two oldest 


date from 1390 and about 1418 re. 
spectively. The list is repeated twice, 
first in prose and then in verse. I 
have to thank my friend Professor Sir J. 
Rhys for kindly calling my attention to 
this interesting recordof along-vanished 
past in Ireland. As to these tabvos, 
see P. W. Joyce, Social History of 
Ancient Ireland, i. 310 sgg. 


3 See The Magic Art and the Evolu 
tion of Kings, vol. i. pp. 418 sgg. 
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arranged at which the king had to do, not what he pleased, 
but what was prescribed for him. .. . For not only were 
the times appointed at which he should transact public 
business or sit in judgment; but the very hours for his 
walking and bathing and sleeping with his wife, and, in 
short, performing every act of life were all settled. Custom 
enjoined a simple diet ; the only flesh he might eat was veal 
and goose, and he might only drink a prescribed quantity of 
wine.”! However, there is reason to think that these rules 
were observed, not by the ancient Pharaohs, but by the 
priestly kings who reigned at Thebes and in Ethiopia 
at the close of the twentieth dynasty? Among the 
Karen-nis of Upper Burma a chief attains his position, 
not by hereditary right, but on account of his habit of 
abstaining from rice and liquor. The mother, too, of a 
candidate for the chieftainship must have eschewed these 
things and lived solely on yams and potatoes so long as 
she was with child. During that time she may not eat any 
meat nor drink water from a common well. And if her son 
is to be qualified for the office of chief he must continue to 
observe these habits.’ 

Of the taboos imposed on priests we may see a striking Taboos 
example in the rules of life prescribed for the Flamen Dialis ag 
at Rome, who has been interpreted as a living image of Flamen 
Jupiter, or a human embodiment of the sky-spirit.4 ela 
They were such as the following:—-The Flamen Dialis 
might not ride or even touch a horse, nor see an army 
under arms,’ nor wear a ring which was not broken, nor 
have a knot on any part of his garments; no fire except 
a sacred fire might be taken out of his house; he might 
not touch wheaten flour or leavened bread; he might 


not touch or even name 


1 Diodorus Siculus, i. 70. 

2 G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des 
peuples de Orient classique, ii. 759, 
note; A, Moret, Du caractère reli- 
gieux de la royauté Pharaonique 
(Paris, 1902), pp. 314-318. 

3 (Sir) J. G. Scott, Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States, part ii, 
vol. i, (Rangoon, 1901) p. 308. 

4 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, vol. ii. pp. 191 sg. 


a goat, a dog® raw meat, 


5 Among the Gallas the king, who 
also acts as priest by performing sacri- 
fices, is the only man who is not 
allowed to fight with weapons; he 
may not even ward off a blow. See Ph. 
Paulitschke, Z¢thnographie Nordost- 
Afrikas : die geistige Cultur der Dand- 
kil, Galla und Somåi, p. 136. 

8 Among the Kafirs of the Hindoo 
Koosh men who are preparing to be 
headmen are considered ceremonially 
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beans, and ivy ; he might not walk under a vine ; the feet of 
his bed had to be daubed with mud; his hair could be cut 
only by a free man and with a bronze knife, and his hair 
and nails when cut had to be buried under a lucky tree; he 
might not touch a dead body nor enter a place where one 
was burned ;* he might not see work being done on holy 
days; he might not be uncovered in the open air; if a man 
in bonds were taken into his house, the captive had to be 
unbound and the cords had to be drawn up through a hole 
in the roof and so let down into the street. His wife, the 
Flaminica, had to observe nearly the same rules, and others 
of her own besides. She might not ascend more than three 
steps of the kind of staircase called Greek; at a certain 
festival she might not comb her hair; the leather of her 
shoes might not be made from a beast that had died a 
natural death, but only from one that had been slain or 
sacrificed ; if she heard thunder she was tabooed till she had 
offered an expiatory sacrifice.’ 

Among the Grebo people of Sierra Leone there is a 
pontiff who bears the title of Bodia and has been compared, 
on somewhat slender grounds, to the high priest of the Jews. 
He is appointed in accordance with the behest of an oracle. 
At an elaborate ceremony of installation he is anointed, a 


pure, and wear a semi-sacred uniform even look at them. See Herodotus, 


which must not be defiled by coming 
into contact with dogs. ‘* The Kaneash 
[persons in this state of ceremonial 
purity] were nervously afraid of my 
dogs, which had to be fastened up 
whenever one of these august person- 
ages was seen to approach, The 
dressing has to be performed with the 
greatest care, in a place which cannot 
be defiled with dogs. Utah and 
another had convenient dressing-rooms 
on the top of their houses which 
happened to be high and isolated, but 
another of the four Kaneash had been 
compelled to erect a curious-looking 
square pen made of poles in front of 
his house, his own roof being a common 
thoroughfare ” (Sir George Scott 
Robertson, The Kajfirs of the Hindu 
Kush (London, 1898), p. 466). 

1 Similarly the Egyptian priests 
abstained from beans and would not 


ii. 37, with A. Wiedemann’s note; 
Plutarch, Jszs e? Osiris, 5. 

2 Similarly among the Kafirs of the 
Hindoo Koosh the high priest ‘may 
not traverse certain paths which go 
near the receptacles for the dead, nor 
may he visit the cemeteries. He may 
not go into the actual room where a 
death has occurred until after an effigy 
has been erected for the deceased. 
Slaves may cross his threshold, but 
must not approach the hearth” (Sir 
George Scott Robertson, op. cif. p. 
416). 

3 Aulus Gellius, x. 155; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. 109-1123 Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. xxviii. 146; Servius on Virgil, 
Aen, i, 179, 448; iv. 518; Macro- 
bius, Sa/urn. i. 16. 8 sg. ; Festus, p. 
161 A, ed. C, O. Müller. For more 
details see J. Marquardt, Römische 
Staatsverwaltung, iii.? 326 sgg. 
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ring is put on his ankle as a badge of office, and the door- 
posts of his house are sprinkled with the blood of a sacrificed 
goat. He has charge of the public talismans and idols, which 
he feeds with rice and oil every new moon ; and he sacrifices 
on behalf of the town to the dead and to demons. Nomin- 
ally his power is very great, but in practice it is very limited; 
for he dare not defy public opinion, and he is held respons- 
ible, even with his life, for any adversity that befalls the 
country. It is expected of him that he should cause the 
earth to bring forth abundantly, the pcople to be healthy, 
war to be driven far away, and witchcraft to be kept in 
abeyance. His life is trammelled by the observance of 
certain restrictions or taboos. Thus he may not sleep in 
any house but his own official residence, which is called the 
“anointed house” with reference to the ceremony of anoint- 
ing him at inauguration. He may not drink water on the 
highway. He may not eat while a corpse is in the town, 
and he may not mourn for the dead. If he dies while in 
office, he must be buried at dead of night; few may hear of 
his burial, and none may mourn for him when his death is 
made public. Should he have fallen a victim to the poison 
ordeal by drinking a decoction of sassywood, as it is called, 
he must be buried under a running stream of water.’ 

Among the Todas of Southern India the holy milkman Taboos 
(palol), who acts as priest of the sacred dairy, is subject to a ee 
variety of irksome and burdensome restrictions during the milkmen 
whole time of his incumbency, which may last many years. Toaae = 
Thus he must live at the sacred dairy and may never visit of South 
his home or any ordinary village. He must be celibate ; if mae 
he is married he must leave his wife. On no account may 
any ordinary person touch the holy milkman or the holy 
dairy ; such a touch would so defile his holiness that he 


1 Sir Harry Johnston, Zeria (Lon- As to the iron ring which the pontiff 
don, 1906), ii. 1076 sg., quoting from wears on his ankle as the badge of his 
Bishop Payne, who wrote ‘‘some fifty office we are told that it “is regarded 
years ago.” The Bodia described by with as much veneration as the most 
Bishop Payne is clearly identical with ancient crown in Europe, and the in- 
the Bodio of the Grain Coast who is cumbent suffers as deep disgrace by its 
described by the Rev. J. L. Wilson removal as any monarch in Europe 
(Western Africa, pp. 129 sgg.). See would by being deprived of his crown” 
below, p. 23; and The Magic Art and (J. L. Wilson, of. cit. pp. 129 s4.) 
the Evolution of Kings, vol. i. p. 353- 
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would forfeit his office. It is only on two days a week, 
namely Mondays and Thursdays, that a mere layman may 
even approach the milkman; on other days if he has any 
business with him, he must stand at a distance (some say a 
quarter of a mile) and shout his message across the intcr- 
vening space. Further, the holy milkman never cuts his 
hair or pares his nails so long as he holds office; he never 
crosses a river by a bridge, but wades through a ford and 
only certain fords; if a death occurs in his clan, he may not 
attend any of the funeral ceremonies, unless he first resigns 
his office and descends from the exalted rank of milkman to 
that of a mere common mortal. Indeed it appears that in 
old days he had to resign the seals, or rather the pails, of 
office whenever any member of his clan departed this life. 
However, these heavy restraints are laid in their entirety 
only on milkmen of the very highest class... Among the 
Todas there are milkmen and milkmen; and some of them 
get off more lightly in consideration of their humbler 
station in life? Still, apart from the dignity they enjoy, the 
lot even of these other milkmen is not altogether a happy 
one. Thus, for example, at a place called Kanodrs there is 
a dairy-temple of a conical form. The milkman who has 
charge of it must be celibate during the tenure of his office: 
he must sleep in the calves’ house, a very flimsy structure 
with an open door and a fire-place that gives little heat: he 
may wear only one very scanty garment: he must take his 
meals sitting on the outer wall which surrounds the dairy: 
in eating he may not put his hand to his lips, but must throw 
the food into his mouth ; and in drinking he may not put to 
his lips the leaf which serves as a cup, he must tilt his head 
back and pour the liquid into his mouth in a jet trom above. 
With the exception of a single layman, who is allowed to 
bear the milkman company, but who is also bound to celi- 
bacy and has a bed rigged up for him in the calves’ house, 
no other person is allowed to go near this very sacred dairy 
under any pretext whatever. No wonder that some years 
ago the dairy was unoccupied and the office of milkman 


1 W. H. R. Rivers, Zhe Todas (Lon- lesser milkmen see W. H. R. Rivers, 
don, 1906), pp. 98-103. op. cit. pp. 62, 66, 67 Sg., 72, 73, 
2 For restrictions imposed on these 79-81. 
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stood vacant. “At the present time,” says Dr. Rivers, “a 
dairyman is appointed about once a year and holds office 
for thirty or forty days only. So far as I could ascertain, 
the failure to occupy the dairy constantly is due to the very 
considerable hardships and restrictions which have to be 
endured by the holder of the office of dairyman, and the 
time is probably not far distant when this dairy, one of the 
most sacred among the Todas, will cease altogether to be 
used,” 1 


§ 2. Divorce of the Spiritual from the Temporal Power 


The burdensome observances attached to the royal or The effect 
priestly office produced their natural effect. Either men 9f ese 
refused to accept the office, which hence tended to fall into some rules 
abeyance ; or accepting it, they sank under its weight into YESS, te 
spiritless creatures, cloistered recluses, from whose nerveless temporal 
fingers the reins of government slipped into the firmer grasp TN 
of men who were often content to wield the reality of authority. 
sovereignty without its name. In some countries this rift 
in the supreme power deepened into a total and permanent 
separation of the spiritual and temporal powers, the old 
royal house retaining their purely religious functions, while 
the civil government passed into the hands of a younger 
and more vigorous race. 

To take examples. In a previous part of this work Reluctance 
we saw that in Cambodia it is often necessary to force eG 
the kingships of Fire and Water upon the reluctant suc- with its 
zessors and that in Savage Island the monarchy actually Yoxatous 
same to an end because at last no one could be induced tions. 
to accept the dangerous distinction? In some parts 
of West Africa, when the king dies, a family council is 
secretly held to determine his successor. He on whom 
the choice falls is suddenly seized, bound, and thrown 
into the fetish-house, where he is kept in durance till he 
consents to accept the crown. Sometimes the heir finds 
means of evading the honour which it is sought to thrust 


upon him; a ferocious chief has been known to go about 


1 W. H. R. Rivers, 7e Todas, pp. 2 The Magie Art, vol. ii. p. 4. 
79-81. 3 Jd. vol. i. pp. 354 59. 
PT. Il c 
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constantly armed, resolute to resist by force any attempt te 
set him on the throne’ The savage Timmes of Sierra 
Leone, who elect their king, reserve to themselves the right 
of beating him on the eve of his coronation ; and they avail 
themselves of this constitutional privilege with such hearty 
goodwill that sometimes the unhappy monarch does not 
long survive his elevation to the throne. Hence when the 
leading chiefs have a spite at a man and wish to rid them- 
selves of him, they elect him king.” Formerly, before a 
man was proclaimed king of Sierra Leone, it used to be the 
custom to load him with chains and thrash him. Then the 
fetters were knocked off, the kingly robe was placed on him, 
and he reccived in his hands the symbol of royal dignity, 
which was nothing but the axe of the executioner? It is 
not therefore surprising to read that in Sierra Leone, where 
such customs have prevailed, “except among the Mandingoes 
and Suzees, few kings are natives of the countries they 
govern. So different are thcir ideas from ours, that very 
few are solicitous of the honour, and competition is very 
seldom heard of."* Another writer on Sierra Leone tells 
us that “the honour of reigning, so much coveted in Europe, 
is very frequently rejected in Africa, on account of the 
expense attached to it, which sometimes greatly exceeds 
the revenues of the crown.” A reluctance to accept the 
sovereignty in the Ethiopian kingdom of Gingiro was 
simulated, if not really felt, as we learn from the old Jesuit 
missionaries. “They wrap up the dead king’s body in 
costly garments, and killing a cow, put it into the hide; 
then all those who hope to succeed him, being his sons or 
others of the royal blood, flying from the honour they covet, 
abscond and hide themselves in the woods. This done, the 
electors, who are all great sorcerers, agree among themselves 
who shall be king, and go out to seek him, when entering 
the woods by means of their enchantments, they say, a large 


1 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition 
an der Loango-Kiiste, i. 354 S., ii. 
9, It. 

2 Zweifel et Moustier, ‘* Voyage aux 


(Amsterdam, 1686), p. 250. 


4 J. Matthews, Voyage to Sierra- 
Leone (London, 1791), p. 75. 


sources du Niger,” Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie (Paris), VIme Série, 
xx. (1880) p. III. 

3 O, Dapper, Description de l Afrique 


6 T. Winterbottom, Account of the 
Native Africans in the Neighbour. 
hood of Sierra Leone (London, 1803), 
p. 124. 
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bird called Zder, as big as an eagle, comes down with mighty 
cries over the place where he is hid, and they find him 
encompass’d by lyons, tygers, snakes, and other creatures 
gather’d about him by witchcraft. The elect, as fierce as 
those beasts, rushes out upon those who seek him, wounding 
and sometimes killing some of them, to prevent being seiz’d. 
They take all in good part, defending themselves the best 
they can, till they have sciz’d him. Thus they carry him 
away by force, he still struggling and seeming to refuse 
taking upon him the burthen of government, all which is 
mere cheat and hypocrisy.” ? 

The Mikados of Japan seem early to have resorted to Sovereign 
the expedient of transferring the honours and burdens of tov 
supreme power to their infant children; and the rise of the between a 
Tycoons, long the temporal sovereigns of the country, is nee 
traced to the abdication of a certain Mikado in favour of n 
his three-year-old son. The sovereignty having been 
wrested by a usurper from the infant prince, the cause of 
the Mikado was championed by Yoritomo, a man of spirit 
and conduct, who overthrew the usurper and restored 
to the Mikado the shadow, while he retained for himself 
the substance, of power. He bequeathed to his descendants 
the dignity he had won, and thus became the founder of the 
line of Tycoons. Down to the latter half of the sixteenth 
century the Tycoons were active and efficient rulers ; but the 
same fate overtook them which had befallen the Mikados. 
Immeshed in the same inextricable web of custom and law, 
they degenerated into mere puppets, hardly stirring from 
their palaces and occupied in a perpetual round of empty 
ceremonies, while the real business of government was 
managed by the council of state? In Tonquin the mon- 
archy ran a similar course. Living like his predecessors in 
effeminacy and sloth, the king was driven from the throne 
by an ambitious adventurer named Mack, who from a 
fisherman had risen to be Grand Mandarin. But the king’s 
brother Tring put down the usurper and restored the king, 
retaining, however, for himself and his descendants the 


1 The Travels of the Jesuits in (London, 1710), pp. 197 sg. 
Ethiopia, collected and historically 2 Manners and Customs of the 
digested by F. Balthazar Tellez Japanese, pp. 199 sgg., 355 39g. 
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Sovereign dignity of general of all the forces. Thenceforward the 
kowas kings or dovas, though invested with the title and pomp of 
between a sovereignty, ceased to govern. While they lived secluded 
temporal in their palaces, all real political power was wielded by the 
spiritual hereditary generals or chovas.' The present king of Sikhim, 
ipaa, “like most of his predecessors in the kingship, is a mere 
puppet in the hands of his crafty priests, who have made 
a sort of priest-king of him. They encourage him by 
every means in their power to leave the government to 
them, whilst he devotes all his time to the degrading rites 
of devil-worship, and the ceaseless muttering of meaningless 
jargon, of which the Tibetan form of Buddhism chicfly 
consists. They declare that he is a saint by birth, that he 
is the direct descendant of the greatest king of Tibet, the 
canonised Srongtsan Gampo, who was a contemporary of 
Mahomed in the seventh century A.D. and who first intro- 
duced Buddhism to Tibet.” “This saintly lineage, which 
secures for the king’s person popular homage amounting to 
worship, is probably, however, a mere invention of the 
priests to glorify their puppet-prince for their own sordid 
ends. Such devices are common in the East”? The 
custom regularly observed by the Tahitian kings of abdi- 
cating on the birth of a son, who was immediately pro- 
claimed sovereign and received his father’s homage, may 
perhaps have originated, like the similar custom occasionally 
practised by the Mikados, in a wish to shift to other 
shoulders the irksome burden of royalty; for in Tahiti as 
elsewhere the sovereign was subjected to a system of 
vexatious restrictions® In Mangaia, another Polynesian 
island, religious and civil authority were lodged in separate 
hands, spiritual functions being discharged by a line of 
hereditary kings, while the temporal government was en- 
trusted from time to time to a victorious war-chief, whose 
investiture, however, had to be completed by the king. To 
the latter were assigned the best lands, and he received 
daily offerings of the choicest food. The Mikado and 


1 Richard, ‘* History of Tonquin,” 8 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, ix. Second Edition (London, 1832-1836), 
744 $99. g iii. 99 sgg. 

2 L. A. Waddell, Among the Hima- 4 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs of 


layas (Westminster, 1899), pp. 146 sg. the South Pacific, pp. 293 syq. 
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Tycoon of Japan had their counterparts in the Roko Tui Sovereign 
and Vunivalu of Fiji The Roko Tui was the Reverend pied 
or Sacred King. The Vunivalu was the Root of War or between a 
War King. In one kingdom a certain Thakombau, who ‘e appre! 
was the War King, kept all power in his own hands, but in spiritual 
a neighbouring kingdom the real ruler was the Sacred ~~ 
King.’ Similarly in Tonga, besides the civil king or How, 
whose right to the throne was partly hereditary and partly 
derived from his warlike reputation and the number of his 
fighting men, there was a great divine chief called Tooztonga 
or “Chief of Tonga,” who ranked above the king and the 
other chiefs in virtue of his supposed descent from one of the 
chief gods. Once a year the first-fruits of the ground were 
offered to him at a solemn ceremony, and it was believed 
that if these offerings were not made the vengeance of the 
gods would fall in a signal manner on the people. Peculiar 
forms of speech, such as were applied to no one else, were 
used in speaking of him, and everything that he chanced to 
touch became sacred or tabooed. When he and the king 
met, the monarch had to sit down on the ground in token 
of respect until his holiness had passed by. Yet though he 
enjoyed the highest veneration by reason of his divine 
origin, this sacred personage possessed no political 
authority, and if he ventured to meddle with affairs of 
state it was at the risk of receiving a rebuff from the 
king, to whom the real power belonged, and who finally 
succeeded in ridding himself of his spiritual rival? The 
king of the Getae regularly shared his power with a 
priest, whom his subjects called a god. This divine man 
led a solitary life in a cave on a holy mountain, seeing 
few people but the king and his attendants. His counsels 
added much to the king’s influence with his subjects, who 
believed that he was thereby enabled to impart to them the 
commands and admonitions of the gods At Athens the 
kings degenerated into little more than sacred functionaries, 
and it is said that the institution of the new office of 

1 The late Rev. Lorimer Fison, ina Edition (London, 1818), ii. 75-79, 
Pe. to the author, dated August 26, 132-136. 


2 W. Mariner, An Account of the 3 Strabo, vii. 3. 5, pp. 297 sg 
Natives of the Tonga Islands, Second Compare zd. vii. 3. 11, p. 304. 
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Polemarch or War Lord was rendered necessary by their 
growing effeminacy.' American examples of the partition 
of authority between a king and a pope have already been 
cited from the early history of Mexico and Colombia.’ 

In some parts of western Africa two kings reign side by 
side, a fetish or religious king and a civil king, but the 
fetish king is really supreme. He controls the weather and 
so forth, and can put a stop to everything. When he lays 
his red staff on the ground, no one may pass that way. This 
division of power between a sacred and a secular ruler is 
to be met with wherever the true negro culture has been 
left unmolested, but where the negro form of society has 
been disturbed, as in Dahomey and Ashantee, there is a 
tendency to consolidate the two powers in a single 
king? Thus, for example, there used to be a fetish king 
at New Calabar who ranked above the ordinary king in 
all native matters, whether religious or civil, and always 
walked in front of him on public occasions, attended by a 
slave who held an umbrella over his head. His opinion 
carried great weight. The office and the causes which led 
to its extinction are thus described by a missionary who 
spent many years in Calabar: “The worship of the people 
is now given especially to their various zdes, one of which, 
called Ndem Efik, is a sort of tutelary deity of the country. 
An individual was appointed to take charge of this object 
of worship, who bore the name of King Calabar; and 
likely, in bypast times, possessed the power indicated by the 
title, being both king and priest. He had as a tribute the 
skins of all leopards killed, and should a slave take refuge 
in his shrine he belonged to Ndem Efik. The office, how- 
ever, imposed certain restrictions on its occupant. He, for 


instance, could not partake 


1 Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
iii. 2. My friend Professor Henry 
Jackson kindly called my attention 
to this passage, 


2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, vol. i. p. 416, and above, 
p. 6. 

3 Miss Mary H. Kingsley in Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxix. 
(1899) pp. 61 sgg. I had some con- 


of food in the presence of 


versation on this subject with Miss 
Kingsley (Ist June 1897) and have 
embodied the results in the text. Miss 
Kingsley did not know the rule of 
succession among the fetish kings. 

4 T. J. Hutchinson, Zmøressions of 
Western Africa (London, 1858), pp. 
101 sg.3; Le Comte C. N. de Cardi, 
“ Ju-ju Laws and Customs in the Niger 
Delta,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxix, (1899) p. 51. 
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any one, and he was prohibited from engaging in traffic. Fetish 
On account of these and other disabilities, when the last aiea 
holder of the office died, a poor old man of the Cobham in West 
family, no successor was found for him, and the priesthood “™™* 
has become extinct.” One of the practical inconveniences ` 
of such an office is that the house of the fetish king enjoys 

the right of sanctuary, and so tends to become little better 
than a rookery of bad characters. Thus on the Grain 
Coast of West Africa the fetish king or Bodio, as he is 
called, “exercises the functions of a high- priest, and is 
regarded as protector of the whole nation. He lives in a 
house provided for him by the people, and takes care of the 
national fetiches. He enjoys some immunities in virtue of 

his office, but is subject to certain restrictions which more 
than counterbalance his privileges. His house is a sanctum 

to which culprits may betake themselves without the 
danger of being removed by any one except by the Bodio 
himself.” ? One of these Bodios resigned office because of the 

sort of people who quartered themselves on him, the cost 

of feeding them, and the squabbles they had among them- 
selves. He led a cat-and-dog life with them for three years. 
Then there came a man with homicidal mania varied by 
epileptic fits; and soon afterwards the spiritual shepherd 
retired into private life, but not before he had lost an ear 

and sustained other bodily injury in a personal conflict with 

this very black sheep.’ 

At Porto Novo there used to be, in addition to the The King 
ordinary monarch, a King of the Night, who reigned during ca 
the hours of darkness from sunset to sunrise. He might not 
shew himself in the street after the sun was up. His duty 
was to patrol the streets with his satellites and to arrest all 
whom he found abroad after a certain hour. Each band of 
his catchpoles was led by a man who went about concealed 
from hcad to foot under a conical casing of straw and blew 
blasts on a shell which caused every one that heard it to 
shudder. The King of the Night never met the ordinary 

1 H. Goldie, Calabar and its Mis- taboos observed by the Bodio or Bodia 
ston, New Edition (London, 1901), see above, p. 15. 
Pp. 43. ° 3 Miss Mary H. Kingsley, in 
2 J. L. Wilson, Western Africa Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
(London, 1856), p. 129. As to the Zuře, xxix. (1899) p. 62. 
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king except on the first and last days of their respective 
reign; for each of them invested the other with office and 
paid him the last honours at death’ With this King of 
the Night at Porto Novo we may compare a certain king of 
Hawaii who was so very sacred that no man might see 
him, even accidentally, by day under pain of death; he 
only shewed himself by night.” 

In some parts of the East Indian island of Timor we 
meet with a partition of power like that which is repre- 
sented by the civil king and the fetish king of western 
Africa. Some of the Timorese tribes recognise two rajahs, 
the ordinary or civil rajah, who governs the people, and 
the fetish or taboo rajah (radja pomali), who is charged 
with the control of everything that concerns the earth 
and its products. This latter ruler has the right of 
declaring anything taboo; his permission must be obtained 
before new land may be brought under cultivation, and he 
must perform certain necessary ceremonies when the work 
is being carried out. If drought or blight threatens the 
crops, his help is invoked to save them. Though he ranks 
below the civil rajah, he exercises a momentous influence on 
the course of events, for his secular colleague is bound to 
consult him in all important matters. In some of the 
neighbouring islands, such as Rotti and eastern Flores, a 
spiritual ruler of the same sort is recognised under various 
native names, which all mean “lord of the ground.” ® 
Similarly in the Mckeo district of British New Guinea 
there is a double chieftainship. The people are divided 
into two groups according to families, and each of the 
groups has its chief. One of the two is the war chief, the 
other is the taboo (afu) chief. The office of the latter is 
hereditary ; his duty is to impose a taboo on any of the 


l Marchoux, ‘ Ethnographie, Porto- 627 de Beofening der Land- en Volken- 


Novo,” Revue Scientifique, Quatrième 
Série, iii. (1895) pp. 595 sg. This 
passage was pointed out to me by 
Mr. N. W. Thomas. 

2 O. von Kotzebue, Æntdeckungs- 
Reise in die Stid-See und nach der 
Berings-Strasse (Weimar, 1821), iii. 
149. 

3 J. J. de Hollander, Handleiding 


kunde van Nederlandsch Oost-Indië, 
ii. 606 sg. In other parts of Timor 
the spiritual ruler is called Anaha paka 
or ‘*conjuror of the land.” Compare 
H. Zondervan, ‘‘ Timor en de Timor- 
eezen,” Tijdschrift van het Neder- 
landsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 
Tweede Serie, v. (1888) Afdeeling, mehr 
uitgebreide artikelen, pp. 400-402. 
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crops, such as the coco-nuts and areca nuts, whenever he Civil rajahs 
thinks it desirable to prohibit their use. In his office we = 10 
may perhaps detect the beginning of a priestly dynasty, but the East 
as yet his functions appear to be more magical than Mss 
religious, being concerned with the control of the harvests 
rather than with the propitiation of higher powers. The 
members of another family are bound to see to it that the 
taboo imposed by the chief is strictly observed. For this 
purpose some fourteen or fifteen men of the family form 
a sort of constabulary. Every evening they go round the 
village armed with clubs and disguised with masks or leaves. 
All the time they are in office they are forbidden to live 
with their wives and even to look at a woman. Hence 
women may not quit their houses while the men are going 
their rounds. Further, the constables on duty are pro- 
hibited from chewing betel nut and drinking coco-nut water, 
lest the areca and coco-nuts should not grow. When there 
is a good show of nuts, the taboo chief proclaims that on 
a certain day the restriction will come to an end! In 
Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands, the kingship is elective 
within the limits of the blood royal, which runs in the 
female line, so that the sovereignty passes backwards and 
forwards between families which we, reckoning descent in 
the male line, should regard as distinct. The chosen 
monarch must be in possession of certain secrets. He must 
know the places where the sacred stones are kept, on which 
he has to seat himself. He must understand the holy 
words and prayers of the liturgy, and after his election he 
must recite them at the place of the sacred stones. But he 
enjoys only the honours of his office; the real powers of 
government are in the hands of his prime-minister or vizier.” 

1 A. C. Haddon, Head-hunters, Ponape,” Ethnologisches Notizblatt, ii. 
Black, White, and Brown (London, Heft 2 (Berlin, 1901), PP. 5 59-5 7 
Hoth pp. 270-272. The title of the prime-minister is 
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CHAPTER II 
THE PERILS OF THE SOUL 


§ 1. The Soul as a Mannikin 


THE foregoing examples have taught us that the office of 
a sacred king or priest is often hedged in by a series of 
burdensome restrictions or taboos, of which a principal 
purpose appears to be to preserve the life of the divine man 
for the good of his people. But if the object of the taboos 
is to save his life, the question arises, How is their observ- 
ance supposed to effect this end? To understand this we 
must know the nature of the danger which threatens the 
king’s life, and which it is the intention of these curious 
restrictions to guard against. We must, therefore, ask: 
What does early man understand by death? To what 
causes does he attribute it? And how does he think 
it may be guarded against? 

As the savage commonly explains the processes of 
inanimate nature by supposing that they are produced by 
living beings working in or behind the phenomena, so he 
explains the phenomena of life itself. If an animal lives and 
moves, it can only be, he thinks, because there is a little 
animal inside which moves it: if a man lives and moves, it 
can only be because he has a little man or animal inside who 
moves him. The animal inside the animal, the man inside 
the man, is the soul. And as the activity of an animal or 
man is explained by the presence of the soul, so the repose 
of sleep or death is explained by its absence ; sleep or trance 
being the temporary, death being the permanent absence of 
the soul. Hence if death be the permanent absence of the 
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soul, the way to guard against it is either to prevent the soul 

from leaving the body, or, if it does depart, to ensure that it 

shall return. The precautions adopted by savages to secure 

one or other of these ends take the form of certain pro- 

hibitions or taboos, which are nothing but rules intended 

to ensure either the continued presence or the return of the 

soul, In short, they are life-preservers or life-guards. These 

general statements will now be illustrated by examples. 
Addressing some Australian blacks, a European mission- The soul 

ary said, “I am not one, as you think, but two.” Upon this * @ ma 

they laughed. “You may laugh as much as you like,” Australia, 

continued the missionary, “I tell you that I am two in OH; este 

this great body that you see is one; within that there is the 

another little one which is not visible. The great body dies, Malay: 

and is buried, but the little body flies away when the great 

one dies.” To this some of the blacks replied, “ Yes, yes. 

We also are two, we also have a little body within the breast.” 

On being asked where the little body went after death, some 

said it went behind the bush, others said it went into the sea, 

and some said they did not know.’ The Hurons thought 

that the soul had a head and body, arms and legs; in short, 

that it was a complete little model of the man himself? The 

Esquimaux believe that “the soul exhibits the same shape 

as the body it belongs to, but is of a more subtle and ethereal 

nature.”* According to the Nootkas of British Columbia 

the soul has the shape of a tiny man; its seat is the crown 

of the head. So long as it stands erect, its owner is hale and 

hearty ; but when from any cause it loses its upright position, 

he loses his senses. Among the Indian tribes of the Lower 

Fraser River, man is held to have four souls, of which the 

principal one has the form of a mannikin, while the other 


1 R. Salvado, Mémoires historiques 
sur l Australie (Paris, 1854), p. 1623 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
vii. (1878) p. 282. In this edifying 
catechism there is little to choose be- 
tween the savagery of the white man 
and the savagery of the black. 

2 Relations des Jésuites, 1634, p. 175 
éd., 1636, p. 1043 id., 1639, P. 43 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 

3 H, Rink, Zales and Traditions of 
the Eskimo, p. 36. The Esquimaux 


ot Bering Strait believe that every 
man has several souls, and that two of 
these souls are shaped exactly like the 
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teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, part i. (Washing- 
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three are shadows of it! The Malays conceive the human 
soul (semangat) as a little man, mostly invisible and of the 
bigness of a thumb, who corresponds exactly in shape, pro- 
portion, and even in complexion to the man in whose body 
he resides. This mannikin is of a thin unsubstantial nature, 
though not so impalpable but that it may cause displace- 
ment on entering a physical object, and it can flit quickly 
from place to place; it is temporarily absent from the 
body in sleep, trance, and disease,and permanently absent 
after death? 

The ancient Egyptians believed that every man has a soul 
(ka) which is his exact counterpart or double, with the same 
features, the same gait, even the same dress as the man him- 
self. Many of the monuments dating from the eighteenth 
century onwards represent various kings appearing before 
divinities, while behind the king stands his soul or double, 
portrayed as a little man with the king’s features. Some of 
the reliefs in the temple at Luxor illustrate the birth of King 
Amenophis III. While the queen-mother is being tended 
by two goddesses acting as midwives, two other goddesses 
are bringing away two figures of new-born children, only one 
of which is supposed to be a child of flesh and blood: the 
inscriptions engraved above their heads shew that, while the 
first is Amenophis, the second is his soul or double. And 
as with kings and queens, so it was with common men and 
women. Whenever a child was born, there was born with 
him a double which followed him through the various stages 
of life; young while he was young, it grew to maturity and 
declined along with him. And not only human beings, but 
gods and animals, stones and trees, natural and artificial 
objects, everybody and everything had its own soul or double. 
The doubles of oxen and sheep were the duplicates of the 
original oxen or sheep; the doubles of linen or beds, of 
chairs or knives, had the same form as the real linen, beds, 
chairs, and knives. So thin and subtle was the stuff, so fine 
and delicate the texture of these doubles, that they made no 
impression on ordinary eyes. Only certain classes of priests 
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or seers were enabled by natural gifts or special training to 
perceive the doubles of the gods, and to win from them a 
knowledge of the past and the future. The doubles of men 
and things were hidden from sight in the ordinary course of 
life ; still, they sometimes flew out of the body endowed with 
colour and voice, left it in a kind of trance, and departed to 
manifest themselves at a distance.’ 

So exact is the resemblance of the mannikin to the man, 
in other words, of the soul to the body, that, as there are 
fat bodies and thin bodies, so there are fat souls and thin 
souls ;” as there are heavy bodies and light bodies, long bodies 
and short bodies, so there are heavy souls and light souls, long 
souls and short souls. The people of Nias (an island to the 
west of Sumatra) think that every man, before he is born, 
is asked how long or how heavy a soul he would like, and a 
soul of the desired weight or length is measured out to him. 
The heaviest soul ever given out weighs about ten grammes. 
The length of a man’s life is proportioned to the length of 
his soul; children who die young had short souls. The 
Fijian conception of the soul as a tiny human being comes 
clearly out in the customs observed at the death of a chief 
among the Nakelo tribe. When a chief dies, certain men, 
who are the hereditary undertakers, call him, as he lies, oiled 
and ornamented, on fine mats, saying, “ Rise, sir, the chief, 
and let us be going. The day has come over the land.” 
Then they conduct him to the river side, where the ghostly 
ferryman comes to ferry Nakelo ghosts across the stream. 


1 G, Maspero, Études de mythologie 
et d'archéologie égyptiennes (Paris, 
1893), i. 388 sg.; A. Wiedemann, 
The ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul (London, 1895), 
pp. 10 sgg. In Greek works of art, 
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79; American Journal of Archaeology, 
ii. (1886) pll. xii., xiii. ; O. Kern, in 
Aus der Anomia, Archäologische Bei- 
träge Carl Robert zur Erinnerung an 
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the form of a butterfly (O. Jahn, of. cit. 
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of butterfly to which the Greeks gave 
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Hist, anim. v. 19, p. 550 b 26, p. 
551 b 13 5Sg.3 Plutarch, Quaest, 
conviv. ii, 3. 2. 
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As they thus attend the chief on his last journey, they hold 
their great fans close to the ground to shelter him, because, 
as one of them explained to a missionary, “ His soul is only 
a little child.” People in the Punjaub who tattoo them- 
selves believe that at death the soul, “the little entire man 
or woman” inside the mortal frame, will go to heaven 
blazoned with the same tattoo patterns which adorned 
the body in life? Sometimes, however, as we shall see, 
the human soul is conceived not in human but in animal 
form. 


§ 2. Absence and Recall of the Soul 


The soul is commonly supposed to escape by the 
natural openings of the body, especially the mouth and 
nostrils. Hence in Celebes they sometimes fasten fish- 
hooks to a sick man’s nose, navel, and feet, so that if his 
soul should try to escape it may be hooked and held 
fast? A Turik on the Baram River, in Borneo, refused to 
part with some hook-like stones, because they, as it were, 
hooked his soul to his body, and so prevented the spiritual 
portion of him from becoming detached from the material. 
When a Sea Dyak sorcerer or medicine-man is initiated, 
his fingers are supposed to be furnished with fish-hooks, 
with which he will thereafter clutch the human soul in 
the act of flying away, and restore it to the body of the 
sufferer. But hooks, it is plain, may be used to catch the 
souls of enemies as well as of friends. Acting on this 
principle head-hunters in Borneo hang wooden hooks beside 
the skulls of their slain enemies in the belief that this helps 
them on their forays to hook in fresh heads. When an 
epidemic is raging, the Goajiro Indians of Colombia attribute 
it to an evil spirit, it may be the prowling ghost of an enemy. 


1 The late Rev. Lorimer Fison, in a 
letter to the author, dated November 
3, 1898. 

2 H, A. Rose, “Note on Female 
Tattooing in the Panjab,” Jxdian 
Antiquary, xxxi. (1902) p. 298. 

3 B. F. Matthes, Over de Bissoes of 
heidensche priesters en priesteressen der 
Boeginezen (Amsterdam, 1872), p. 24 
(reprinted from the Verkan delingen der 
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4 A. C. Haddon, Head-hunters, p. 
439. 

5 H. Ling Roth, ‘* Low’s Natives of 
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So they hang strings furnished with hooks from the roofs of 

their huts and from all the trees in the neighbourhood, in 
order that the demon or ghost may be caught on a hook 

and thus rendered powerless to harm them.’ Similarly the 
Calchaquis Indians to the west of Paraguay used to plant 
arrows in the ground about a sick man to keep death from 
getting at him.? One ofthe implements ofa Haida medicine- Attempts 
man is a hollow bone, in which he bottles up departing t% Pr" 
souls, and so restores them to thcir owners.? When any one from | 
yawns in their presence the Hindoos always snap their jy 
thumbs, believing that this will hinder the soul from issuing body. 
through the open mouth. The Marquesans used to hold 

the mouth and nose of a dying man, in order to keep him in 

life by preventing his soul from escaping ;° the same custom 

is reported of the New Caledonians; and with the like 
intention the Bagobos of the Philippine Islands put rings of 

brass wire on the wrists or ankles of their sick.’ On the 

other hand, the Itonamas in South America seal up the 

eyes, nose, and mouth of a dying person, in case his ghost 
should get out and carry off others; and for a similar 
reason the people of Nias, who fear the spirits of the 
recently deceased and identify them with the breath, seek to 
confine the vagrant soul in its earthly tabernacle by bunging 

up the nose or tying up the jaws of the corpse.’ Before 
leaving a corpse the Wakelbura in Australia used to place 

hot coals in its ears in order to keep the ghost in the body, 

until they had got such a good start that he could not 
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overtake them! Esquimaux mourners plug their nostrils 
with deerskin, hair, or hay for several days probably to 
prevent their souls from following that of their departed 
friend; the custom is especially incumbent on the persons 
who dress the corpse In southern Celebes, to hinder 
the escape of a woman’s soul at childbirth, the nurse 
ties a band as tightly as possible round the body 
of the expectant mother* The Minangkabauers of 
Sumatra observe a similar custom; a skein of thread ora 
string is sometimes fastened round the wrist or loins of a 
woman in childbed, so that when her soul seeks to depart 
in her hour of travail it may find the egress barred.’ 
Among the Kayans of Borneo illness is attributed to 
the absence of the soul; so when a man has been ill and 
is well again, he attempts to prevent his soul from departing 
afresh. For this purpose he ties the truant into his body 
by fastening round his wrist a piece of string on which a 
lukut, or antique bead, is threaded; for a magical virtue 
appears to be ascribed to such beads, But lest the string 
and the bead should be broken and lost, he will sometimes 
tattoo the pattern of the bead on his wrist, and this is found 
to answer the purpose of tethering his soul quite as well. 
Again, the Koryak of North-Eastern Asia fancy that if 


1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia (London, 1904), 
P- 473- 7 

2 Fr. Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,” 
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a body for burial puts rabbit’s fur into 
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there are two sick people in a house and one of them is at Tying the 
the last extremity, the soul of the other is apt to be lured a tne 
away by the soul of the dying man; hence in order to 
hinder its departure they tie the patient’s neck by a string 
to the bands of the sleeping-tent and recite a charm over 
the string so that it may be sure to detain the soul.’ And 
lest the soul of a babe should escape and be lost as 
soon as it is born, the Alfoors of Celebes, when a birth is 
about to take place, are careful to close every opening in the 
house, even the keyhole; and they stop up every chink and 
cranny in the walls. Also they tie up the mouths of all 
animals inside and outside the house, for fear one of them 
might swallow the child’s soul. For a similar reason all 
persons present in the house, even the mother herself, are 
obliged to keep their mouths shut the whole time the birth 
is taking place. When the question was put, Why they did 
not hold their noses also, lest the child’s soul should get into 
one of them? the answer was that breath being exhaled 
as well as inhaled through the nostrils, the soul would 
be expelled before it could have time to settle down? 
Popular expressions in the language of civilised peoples, 
such as to have one’s heart in one’s mouth, or the soul on 
the lips or in the nose, shew how natural is the idea that the 
life or soul may escape by the mouth or nostrils.’ 

Often the soul is conceived as a bird ready to take The soul 


flight. This conception has 
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languages, and it lingers as a metaphor in poetry. But 
what is metaphor to a modern European poet was sober 
earnest to his savage ancestor, and is still so to many 
people. The Bororos of Brazil fancy that the human 
soul has the shape of a bird, and passes in that shape 
out of the body in dreams.? According to the Bilqula 
or Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia the soul 
dwells in the nape of the neck and resembles a bird 
enclosed in an egg. If the shell breaks and the soul flies 
away, the man must die.’ If he swoons or becomes crazed, 
it is because his soul has flown away without breaking its 
shell. The shaman can hear the buzzing of its wings, like 
the buzz of a mosquito, as the soul flits past; and he may 
catch and replace it in the nape of its owners neck A 
Melanesian wizard in Lepers’ Island has been known to 
send out his soul in the form of an eagle to pursue a ship 
and learn the fortunes of some natives who were being 
carried off in it* The soul of Aristeas of Proconnesus was 
seen to issue from his mouth in the shape of a raven. 
There is a popular opinion in Bohemia that the parting soul 
comes forth from the mouth like a white bird. The Malays 
carry out the conception of the bird-soul in a number of odd 
ways. If the soul is a bird on the wing, it may be attracted 
by rice, and so either prevented from taking wing or lured 
back again from its perilous flight. Thus in Java when a 
child is placed on the ground for the first time (a moment 
which uncultured people seem to regard as especially 
dangerous), it is put in a hen-coop and the mother makes a 
clucking sound, as if she were calling hens.’ Amongst the 
Battas of Sumatra, when a man returns from a dangerous 
enterprise, grains of rice are placed on his head, and these 
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grains are called padiruma tondi, that is, “means to make the The sout 
soul (zondi) stay at home.” In Java also rice is placed on the sara 
head of persons who have escaped a great danger or have ready to 
returned home unexpectedly after it had been supposed that % ee 
they were lost? Similarly in the district of Sintang in 
West Borneo, if any one has had a great fright, or escaped a 
serious peril, or comes back after a long and dangerous 
journey, or has taken a solemn oath, the first thing that his 
relations or friends do is to strew yellow rice on his head, 
mumbling, “Cluck! cluck! soul!” (koer, koer semangat). 
And when a person, whether man, woman, or child, has 
fallen out of a house or off a tree, and has been brought 
home, his wife or other kinswoman goes as speedily as 
possible to the spot where the accident happened, and there 
strews rice, which has been coloured yellow, while she 
utters the words, “Cluck! cluck! soul! So-and-so is in 
his house again. Cluck! cluck! soul!” Then she gathers 
up the rice in a basket, carries it to the sufferer, and drops 
the grains from her hand on his head, saying again, “ Cluck ! 
cluck! soul!”? Here the intention clearly is to decoy back 
the loitering bird-soul and replace it in the head of its owner. 
In southern Celebes they think that a bridegroom’s soul is 
apt to fly away at marriage, so coloured rice is scattered over 
him to induce it to stay. And, in general, at festivals in 
South Celebes rice is strewed on the head of the person in 
whose honour the festival is held, with the object of detaining 
his soul, which at such times is in especial danger of being 
lured away by envious demons? For example, after a 
successful war the welcome to the victorious prince takes the 
form of strewing him with roasted and coloured rice “to 
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prevent his life-spirit, as if it were a bird, from flying out of 
his body in consequence of the envy of evil spirits.” } 
In Central Celebes, when a party of head-hunters returns 
from a successful expedition, a woman scatters rice on their 
heads for a similar purpose.? Among the Minangkabauers of 
Sumatra the old rude notions of the soul seem to be dying 
out. Nowadays most of the people hold that the soul, being 
immaterial, has no shape or form. But some of the sorcerers 
assert that the soul goes and comes in the shape of a tiny 
man. Others are of opinion that it does so in the form of a 
fly; hence they make food ready to induce the absent 
soul to come back, and the first fly that settles on the food 
is regarded as the returning truant. But in native poetry 
and popular expressions there are traces of the belief that 
the soul quits the body in the form of a bird.’ 

The soul of a sleeper is supposed to wander away from 


For example, 
when an Indian of Brazil or Guiana wakes up from a sound 
sleep, he is firmly convinced that his soul has really been away 
hunting, fishing, felling trees, or whatever else he has dreamed 
of doing, while all the time his body has been lying motion- 
less in his hammock. A whole Bororo village has been 
thrown into a panic and nearly deserted because somebody 
had dreamed that he saw enemies stealthily approaching it. 
A Macusi Indian in weak health, who dreamed that his 
employer had made him haul the canoe up a series of 


difficult cataracts, bitterly reproached his master next 
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morning for his want of consideration in thus making a poor 
invalid go out and toil during the night! The Indians of 
the Gran Chaco are often heard to relate the most incredible 
stories as things which they have themselves seen and heard ; 
hence strangers who do not know them intimately say in 
their haste that these Indians are liars. In point of fact 
the Indians are firmly convinced of the truth of what they 
relate; for these wonderful adventures are simply their 
dreams, which they do not distinguish from waking realities.” 

Now the absence of the soul in sleep has its dangers, for The soul 
if from any cause the soul should be permanently detained a. 
away from the body, the person thus deprived of the vital may be 
principle must die? There is a German belief that the pee 
soul escapes from a sleeper’s mouth in the form of a white returning 
mouse or a little bird, and that to prevent the return af iei 
the bird or animal would be fatal to the sleeper.t Hence 
in Transylvania they say that you should not let a child 
sleep with its mouth open, or its soul will slip out in 
the shape of a mouse, and the child will never wake. 
Many causes may detain the sleeper’s soul. Thus, his soul 
may meet the soul of another sleeper and the two souls 
may fight ; if a Guinea negro wakens with sore bones in the 
morning, he thinks that his soul has been thrashed by 
another soul in sleep. Or it may meet the soul of a person 
just deceased and be carried off by it; hence in the Aru 
Islands the inmates of a house will not sleep the night after 
a death has taken place in it, because the soul of the 
deceased is supposed to be still in the house and they fear 
to meet it ina dream.’ Similarly among the Upper Thomp- 
son Indians of British Columbia, the friends and neighbours 


1K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
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Life and Notions (London, 1882), ii. 
100. 
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8 J. L. Wilson, Western Africa 
(London, 1856), p. 220; A. B. Ellis, 
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TJ. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en 
kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, p. 267. For detention of a 
sleeper’s soul by spirits and consequent 
illness, see also Mason, quoted in 
A. Bastian’s Die Volker des östlichen 
Asien, ii. 387 note. 
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who gathered in a house after a death and remained there 
till the burial was over were not allowed to sleep, lest their 
souls should be drawn away by the ghost of the deceased or 
by his guardian spirit’ The Lengua Indians of the Gran 
Chaco hold that the vagrant spirits of the dead may come 
to life again if only they can take possession of a sleeper’s 
body during the absence of his soul in dreams. Hence, 
when the shades of night have fallen, the ghosts of the 
departed gather round the villages, watching for a chance to 
pounce on the bodies of dreamers and to enter into them 
through the gateway of the breast? Again, the soul of the 
sleeper may be prevented by an accident or by physical 
force from returning to his body. When a Dyak dreams 
of falling into the water, he supposes that this accident 
has really befallen his spirit, and he sends for a wizard, 
who fishes for the spirit with a hand-net in a basin of 
water till he catches it and restores it to its owner? The 
Santals tell how a man fell asleep, and growing very 
thirsty, his soul, in the form of a lizard, left his body and 
entered a pitcher of water to drink. Just then the owner of 
the pitcher happened to cover it; so the soul could not 
return to the body and the man died. While his friends 
were preparing to burn the body some one uncovered the 
pitcher to get water. The lizard thus escaped and returned 
to the body, which immediately revived; so the man rose 
up and asked his friends why they were weeping. They 
told him they thought he was dead and were about to burn 
his body. He said he had been down a well to get water, 
but had found it hard to get out and had just returned. So 
they saw it all.* A similar story is reported from Transylvania 
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as follows. In the account of a witch’s trial at Mühlbach in 
the eighteenth century it is said that a woman had engaged 
two men to work in her vineyard. After noon they all lay 
down to rest as usual. An hour later the men got up and 
tried to waken the woman, but could not. She lay motion- 
less with her mouth wide open. They came back at sunset 
and still she lay like a corpse. Just at that moment a big 
fly came buzzing past, which one of the men caught and 
shut up in his leathern pouch. Then they tried again to 
waken the woman, but could not. Afterwards they let out 
the fly ; it flew straight into the woman’s mouth and she 


awoke. 
she was a witch.? 


On seeing this the men had no further doubt that 


It is a common rule with primitive people not to waken 
a sleeper, because his soul is away and might not have time 
to get back ; so if the man wakened without his soul, he 


would fall sick. 


If it is absolutely necessary to rouse a 


sleeper, it must be done very gradually, to allow the soul 


time to return? 


A Fijian in Matuku, suddenly wakened 


from a nap by somebody treading on his foot, has been 
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heard bawling after his soul and imploring it to return, 
He had just been dreaming that he was far away in Tonga, 
and great was his alarm on suddenly wakening to find his 
body in Matuku. Death stared him in the face unless his 
soul could be induced to speed at once across the sea and 
reanimate its deserted tenement. ‘The man would probably 
have died of fright if a missionary had not been at hand to 
allay his terror! Some Brazilian Indians explain the head- 
ache from which a man sometimes suffers after a broken 
sleep by saying that his soul is tired with the exertions it 
made to return quickly to the body? A Highland story, 
told to Hugh Miller on the picturesque shores of Loch Shin, 
well illustrates the haste made by the soul to regain its body 
when the sleeper has been prematurely roused by an indis- 
creet friend. Two young men had been spending the early 
part of a warm summer day in the open air, and sat down 
on a mossy bank to rest. Hard by was an ancient ruin 
separated from the bank on which they sat only by a 
slender runnel, across which there lay, immediately over a 
miniature cascade, a few withered stalks of grass. “ Over- 
come by the heat of the day, one of the young men fell 
asleep; his companion watched drowsily beside him ; when 
all at once the watcher was aroused to attention by seeing a 
little indistinct form, scarce larger than a humble-bee, issue 
from the mouth of the sleeping man, and, leaping upon the 
moss, move downwards to the runnel, which it crossed along 
the withered grass stalks, and then disappeared among the 
interstices of the ruin. Alarmed by what he saw, the 
watcher hastily shook his companion by the shoulder, and 
awoke him ; though, with all his haste, the little cloud-like 
creature, still more rapid in its movements, issued from the 
interstice into which it had gone, and, flying across the 
runnel, instead of creeping along the grass stalks and over 
the sward, as before, it re-entered the mouth of the sleeper, 
just as he was in the act of awakening. ‘What is the 
matter with you?’ said the watcher, greatly alarmed, ‘ what 
ails you?’ ‘Nothing ails me, replied the other; ‘but you 


1 Rev. Lorimer Fison, in a letter 2 K, von den Steinen, Unter den 
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have robbed me of a most delightful dream. I dreamed I 
was walking through a fine rich country, and came at length 
to the shores of a noble river; and, just where the clear 
water went thundering down a precipice, there was a bridge 
all of silver, which I crossed; and then, entering a noble 
palace on the opposite side, I saw great heaps of gold and 
jewels; and I was just going to load myself with treasure, 
when you rudely awoke me, and I lost all}? ” 1 
Still more dangerous is it in the opinion of primitive Danger of 
man to move a sleeper or alter his appearance, for if this ™Ov'"® a 


sleeper or 
were done the soul on its return might not be able to find altering his 


or recognise its body, and so the person would die, The {PP*" 
Minangkabauers of Sumatra deem it highly improper to 
blacken or dirty the face of a sleeper, lest the absent soul 
should shrink from re-entering a body thus disfigured.? 
Patani Malays fancy that if a person’s face be painted while 
he sleeps, the soul which has gone out of him will not recog- 
nise him, and he will sleep on till his face is washed. In 
Bombay it is thought equivalent to murder to change the 
aspect of a sleeper, as by painting his face in fantastic 
colours or giving moustaches to a sleeping woman. For 
when the soul returns it will not know its own body and 
the person will diet The Coreans are of opinion that 
in sleep “the soul goes out of the body, and that if 
a piece of paper is put over the face of the sleeper he 
will surely die, for his soul cannot find its way back 
into him again.”° The Servians believe that the soul of 
a sleeping witch often leaves her body in the form of a 
butterfly. If during its absence her body be turned round, 
so that her feet are placed where her head was before, the 
butterfly soul will not find its way back into her body 
through the mouth, and the witch will die. The Esthonians 
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are the souls of old women, who have gone out in this shape 
to seek what they can find. Meantime the beldame’s body 
lies as still as a stone, and if you turn it round her soul will 
never be able to enter it again, until you have replaced the 
body in its original position. You can hear the soul 
whining and whimpering till it has found the right aperture.’ 
Similarly in Livonia they think that when the soul of a 
were-wolf is out on his hateful business, his body lies like 
dead ; and if meanwhile the body were accidentally moved, 
the soul would never more find its way into it, but would 
remain in the body of a wolf till death.? In the picturesque 
but little known Black Mountain of southern France, which 
forms a sort of link between the Pyrenees and the Cevennes, 
they tell how a woman, who had long been suspected of 
being a witch, one day fell asleep at noon among the 
reapers in the field. Resolved to put her to the test, the 
reapers carried her, while she slept, to another part of the 
field, leaving a large pitcher on the spot from which they 
had moved her. When her soul returned, it entered the 
pitcher and cunningly rolled it over and over till the vessel 
lay beside her body, of which the soul thereupon took 
possession? 

But in order that a man’s soul should quit his body, it 
is not necessary that he should be asleep. It may quit him 
in his waking hours, and then sickness, insanity, or death 
will be the result. Thus a man of the Wurunjeri tribe in 
Victoria lay at his last gasp because his spirit (murup) had 
departed from him. A medicine-man went in pursuit and 
caught the spirit by the middle just as it was about to 
plunge inte the sunset glow, which is the light cast by the 
souls of the dead as they pass in and out of the under- 
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world, where the sun goes to rest. Having captured the Recalling 
vagrant spirit, the doctor brought it back under his opossum {VOM | 
rug, laid himself down on the dying man, and put the Australia, 
soul back into him, so that after a time he revived. ican 
The Karens of Burma are perpetually anxious about their Sarawak. 
souls, lest these should go roving from their bodies, leaving 
the owners to die. When a man has reason to fear that 
his soul is about to take this fatal step, a ceremony is 
performed to retain or recall it, in which the whole family 
must take part. A meal is prepared consisting of a cock 
and hen, a special kind of rice, and a bunch of bananas. 
Then the head of the family takes the bow! which is used to 
skim rice, and knocking with it thrice on the top of the house- 
ladder says: “ Prrrroo! Come back, soul, do not tarry 
outside! If it rains, you will be wet. If the sun shines, 
you will be hot. The gnats will sting you, the leeches will 
bite you, the tigers will devour you, the thunder will crush 
you. Prrrroo! Come back, soul! Here it will be well 
with you. You shall want for nothing. Come and eat 
under shelter from the wind and the storm.” After that the 
family partakes of the meal, and the ceremony ends with 
everybody tying their right wrist with a string which has 
been charmed by a sorcerer? Similarly the Lolos, an 
aboriginal tribe of western China, believe that the soul 
leaves the body in chronic illness. In that case they read 
a sort of elaborate litany, calling on the soul by name and 
beseeching it to return from the hills, the vales, the rivers, 
the forests, the fields, or from wherever it may be straying. 
At the same time cups of water, wine, and rice are set at the 
door for the refreshment of the weary wandering spirit. When 
the ceremony is over, they tic a red cord round the arm of 
the sick man to tether the soul, and this cord is worn by him 
until it decays and drops off? So among the Kenyahs of 
Sarawak a medicine-man has been known to recall the stray 
soul of a child, and to fasten it firmly in its body by 
tying a string round the child’s right wrist, and smearing 
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its little arm with the blood of a fowl? The Ilocanes of Luzon 
think that a man may lose his soul in the woods or gardens, 
and that he who has thus lost his soul loses also his senses. 
Hence before they quit the woods or the fields they call to 
their soul, “ Let us go! let us go!” lest it should loiter behind 
or go astray. And when a man becomes crazed or mad, they 
take him to the place where he is supposed to have lost his 
soul and invite the truant spirit to return to his body.” The 
Mongols sometimes explain sickness by supposing that the 
patient’s soul is absent, and either does not care to return 
to its body or cannot find the way back. To secure the 
return of the soul it is therefore necessary on the one hand 
to make its body as attractive as possible, and on the other 
hand to shew the soul the way home. To make the body 
attractive all the sick man’s best clothes and most valued 
possessions are placed beside him; he is washed, incensed, 
and made as comfortable as may be; and all his friends 
march thrice round the hut calling out the sick man’s name 
and coaxing his soul to return. To help the wanderer to find 
its way back a coloured cord is stretched from the patient’s 
head to the door of the hut. The priest in his robes reads 
a list of the horrors of hell and the dangers incurred by 
souls which wilfully absent themselves from their bodies. 
Then turning to the assembled friends and the patient he 
asks, “Is it come?” All answer “Yes,” and bowing to the 
returning soul throw seed over the sick man. The cord 
which guided the soul back is then rolled up and placed 
round the patient’s neck, who must wear it for seven days 
without taking it off. No one may frighten or hurt him, 
lest his soul, not yet familiar with its body, should again 
take flight? 

Some of the Congo tribes believe that when a man is 
ill, his soul has left his body and is wandering at large. 
The aid of the sorcerer is then called in to capture the 
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vagrant spirit and restore it to the invalid. Generally the 
physician declares that he has successfully chased the soul 
into the branch of a tree. The whole town thereupon turns 
out and accompanies the doctor to the tree, where the 
strongest men are deputed to break off the branch in which 
the soul of the sick man is supposed to be lodged. This 
they do and carry the branch back to the town, insinuating 
by their gestures that the burden is heavy and hard to bear. 
When the branch has been brought to the sick man’s hut, he 
is placed in an upright position by its side, and the sorcerer 
performs the enchantments by which the soul is believed 
to be restored to its owner.’ The soul or shade of a Déné or 
Tinneh Indian in the old days generally remained invisible, 
but appeared wandering about in one form or another when- 
ever disease or death was imminent. All the efforts of the 
sufferer’s friends were therefore concentrated on catching 
the roving shade. The method adopted was simple. 
They stuffed the patient’s moccasins with down and hung 
them up. If next morning the down was warm, they made 
sure that the lost soul was in the boots, with which accord- 
ingly they carefully and silently shod their suffering friend. 
Nothing more could reasonably be demanded for a perfect 
cure.? An Ottawa medicine-man has been known to catch 
a stray soul in a little box, which he brought back and 
inserted in the patient’s mouth? 

Pining, sickness, great fright,and death are ascribed by the Recalling 
Battas or Bataks of Sumatra to the absence of the soul (/endz) TAP. a 
from the body. At first they try to beckon the wanderer Sumatra 
back, and to lure him, like a fowl, by strewing rice. Then 
the following form of words is commonly repeated: “ Come 
back, O soul, whether thou art lingering in the wood, or on 
the hills, or in the dale. See, I call thee with a toemba 
bras, with an egg of the fowl Rajah moelija, with the eleven 
healing leaves. Detain it not, let it come straight here, 
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detain it not, neither in the wood, nor on the hill, nor in 
the dale. That may not be. O come straight home!”’ 
Sometimes the means adopted by the Battas to procure 
the return of a sick person’s soul are more elaborate. A 
procession sets out from the village to the tuck of drum to 
find and bring home the strayed soul. First goes a person 
bearing a basket which contains cakes of rice-meal, rice 
dyed yellow, and a boiled fowl’s egg. The sorcerer follows 
carrying a chicken, and behind him walks a man with a 
black, red, and white flag. A crowd of sympathisers brings 
up the rear. On reaching the spot where the lost soul is 
supposed to tarry, they set up a small bamboo altar, and 
the sorcerer offers on it the chicken to the spirit of the place, 
the drums beating all the time. Then, waving his shawl to 
attract the soul of the sick man, he says: “Come hither, 
thou soul of So-and-So, whether thou sittest among the 
stones or in the mud. In the house is thy place. We 
have besought the spirit to let thee go.” After that the 
procession reforms and marches back to the village to the 
roll of drums and the clash of cymbals. On reaching the 
door of the house the sorcerer calls out to the inmates, 
“Has it come?” and a voice from within answers, “It is 
here, good sorcerer.” At evening the drums beat again.’ 
A number of plants, including rice, a species of fig, and 
garlic, are supposed by the Battas to possess soul-compelling 
virtue and are accordingly made use of by them in rites 
for the recovery of lost souls. When a child is sick, the 
mother commonly waves a cloth to beckon home its wander- 
ing spirit, and when a cock crows or a hen cackles in the 
yard, she knows that the prodigal has returned. If the 
little sufferer persists in being ill in spite of these favourable 
omens, the mother will hang a bag of rice at the head of 
her bed when she goes to sleep, and next morning on 
getting up she measures the rice. If the rice has increased 
in volume during the night, as it may do in a moisture- 
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laden atmosphere, she is confident that the lost soul has Recalling 
indeed come home to stay.’ The Kayans of Borneo (am | 
fasten packets of rice, flesh, and fish to the window in Borneo, 
the roof through which the wandering soul of a sick 
man is expected to return home. The doctor sits cross- 
legged on a mat under the open window with a display 
of pretty things spread out temptingly before him as baits 
to entice the spirit back to its deserted tabernacle. From 
the window hangs a string of precious corals or pearls to serve 
the returning prodigal as a ladder and so facilitate his descent 
into the house. The lower end of the string is attached to 
a bundle composed of wooden hooks, a fowl’s feather, little 
packets of rice, and so forth. Chanting his spells, the doctor 
strokes the soul down the string into the bundle, which he 
then deposits in a basket and hides in a corner till the dusk 
of the evening. When darkness has fallen, he blows the 
captured soul back into the patient’s head and strokes the 
sufferer’s arm downwards with the point of an old spear in 
order to settle the soul firmly in his body.? Once when a 
popular traveller was leaving a Kayan village, the mothers, 
fearing that their children’s souls might follow him on his 
journey, brought him the boards on which they carry 
their infants and begged him to pray that the souls of 
the little ones would return to the familiar boards and 
not go away with him into the far country. To each 
board was fastened a looped string for the purpose of 
tethering the vagrant spirits, and through the loop 
each baby was made to pass a chubby finger to make sure 
that its tiny soul would not wander away.2 When a Dyak 
is dangerously ill, the medicine-men may say that his soul 
has escaped far away, perhaps to the river; then they will 
wave a garment or cloth about to imitate the casting of a 
net, signifying thereby that they are catching the soul like a 
fish in a net. Or they may give out that the soul has 
escaped into the jungle; and then they will rush out of the 
house to circumvent and secure it there. Or again they 
1 Dr. R, Romer, ‘* Bijdrage tot de Borneo (Leyden, 1900), i. 148, 152 
Geneeskunst der Karo-Batak’s,” 7zjd- sq., 164 sg.3 id., Quer durch Borneo 
schrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en es 1904-1907), i. 112 5g., 125. 


Volkenkunde, l. (1908) pp. 212 sg. 3 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 
2 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Zu Centraal Borneo, ii. 481. 
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may allege that it has been carried away over seas to some 
unknown land; and then they will play at paddling a boat 
to follow it across the great water. But more commonly 
their mode of treatment is as follows. A spear is set up in 
the middle of the verandah with a few leaves tied to it and 
the medicine-boxes of the medicine-men laid at its foot. 
Round this the doctors run at full speed, chanting the while, 
till one of them falls down and lics motionless. The 
bystanders cover him with a blanket, and wait while his 
spirit hies away after the errant soul and brings it back. 
Presently he comes to himself, stares vacantly about like a 
man awaking from sleep, and then rises, holding the soul in 
his clenched right hand. He then returns it to the patient 
through the crown of his head, while he mutters a spell.’ 
Among the Dyaks of the Kayan and Lower Melawie 
districts you will often see, in houses where there are children, 
a basket of a peculiar shape with shells and dried fruits 
attached to it. These shells contain the remains of the 
children’s navel-strings, and the basket to which they are 
fastened is commonly hung beside the place where the 
children sleep. When a child is frightened, for example by 
being bathed or by the bursting of a thunderstorm, its soul 
flees from its body and nestles beside its old familiar friend 
the navel-string in the basket, from which the mother easily 
induces it to return by shaking the basket and pressing it to 
the child’s body.” The Toboongkoos of Central Celebes 
believe that sickness in general is caused by the departure of 
the soul. To recover the wanderer a pricst will set out food 
in the courtyard of the sufferer’s house and then invoke the 
soul, promising it many fine things if it will only come back. 
When he thinks it has complied with his request, he catches 
it in a cloth which he keeps ready for the purpose. This 
cloth he afterwards claps on the sick man’s head, thereby 
restoring to him his lost soul.® 


1 J. Perham, ‘* Manangism in 2 E, L. M. Kuhr, “Schetsen ait 


Borneo,” Journal of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 19 
(Singapore, 1887), p. 91, compare pp. 
89, 90; H. Ling Roth, Tke Natives 
of Sarawak and British North Borneo, 
i. 274, compare pp. 272 sg. 


Borneo’s Westerafdeeling,” Bijdragen - 
tot de Taal- Land-en Voikenkunde van 
Nederlandsch- Indië, xlvii. (1897) pp. 
60 sq. 

3 A, C. Kruijt, “Eenige ethno- 
grafische aanteekeningen omtrent de 
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In an Indian story a king conveys his soul into the Wandering 
dead body of a Brahman, and a hunchback conveys his soul ae 
into the deserted body of the king. The hunchback is now taes. 
king and the king is a Brahman. However, the hunchback 
is induced to shew his skill by transferring his soul to the 
dead body of a parrot, and the king seizes the opportunity 
to regain possession of his own body.’ A tale of the same 
type, with variations of detail, reappears among the Malays. 
A king has incautiously transferred his soul to an ape, upon 
which the vizier adroitly inserts his own soul into the king’s 
body and so takes possession of the queen and the kingdom, 
while the true king languishes at court in the outward 
semblance of an ape. But one day the false king, who 
played for high stakes, was watching a combat of rams, 
and it happened that the animal on which he had laid his 
money fell down dead. All efforts to restore animation 
proved unavailing till the false king, with the instinct of a 
true sportsman, transferred his own soul to the body of the 
deceased ram, and thus renewed the fray. The real king in 
the body of the ape saw his chance, and with great presence 
of mind darted back into his own body, which the vizier 
had rashly vacated. So he came to his own again, and the 
usurper in the ram’s body met with the fate he richly 
deserved.? In another Indian story a Brahman reanimates 
the dead body of a king by conveying his own soul into it. 
Meantime the Brahman’s body has been burnt, and his soul 
is obliged to remain in the body of the king? In a Chinese 
story we read of a monk in a Buddhist monastery who used 
from time to time to send his soul away out of himself. 
Whenever he was thus absent from the body, he took the 
precaution of locking the door of his cell. On one of these 


occasions an envoy from the 


Toboengkoe en de Tomori,” Mede- 
deelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xliv. (1900) p. 


1 Pantschatantra, übersetzt von Th. 
Benfey (Leipsic, 1859), ii. 124 sgg. 

2 J. Brandes, ‘‘Iets over het Pape- 
gaai-boek, zooals het bij de Maleiers 
voorkomt,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal. Land- en Volkenkunde, xii. 
(1899) pp. 430-483. A story of this 
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north arrived and put up at 


sort ts quoted from the Persian Tales 
in the Spectator (No. 578, Aug. 9, 
1714). 

3 Katha Sarit Sdgara, translated by 
C. H. Tawney (Calcutta, 1880), i. 21 
sg. For other Indian tales of the same 
general type, with variations in detail, 
see Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, 
Nouvelle Edition, xii. 183 sg., North 
Indian Notes and Queries, iv. p. 28, 
§ 54. 
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Wandering the monastery, but there was no cell for him to pass the 
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night in. Then he looked into the cell of the brother whose 
soul was not at home, and seeing his body lying there 
motionless, he battered the door in and said, “I will lodge 
here. The man is dead. Take the body and burn it.” 
His servants obeyed his orders, the monks being powerless 
to interfere. That very night the soul came back, only to 
find its body reduced to ashes. Every night it could be 
heard crying, “Where shall I settle?” Those who knew 
him then opened thcir windows, saying, “Here I am.” So 
the soul came in and united itself with their body, and the 
result was that they became much cleverer than before.’ 
Similarly the Greeks told how the soul of Hermotimus of 
Clazomenae used to quit his body and roam far and wide, 


_ bringing back intelligence of what he had seen on his rambles 


to his friends at home; until one day, when his spirit was 
abroad, his enemies contrived to seize his deserted body and 
committed it to the flames? It is said that during the last 
seven years of his life Sultan Bayazid ate nothing that had 
life and blood in it. One day, being seized with a great 
longing for sheep’s trotters, he struggled long in this 
glorious contest with his soul, until at last, a savoury dish 
of trotters being set before him, he said unto his soul, “ My 
soul, the trotters are before thee; if thou wishest to enjoy 
them, leave the body and feed on them.” Hardly had he 
uttered these words when a living creature was seen to issue 
from his mouth and drink of the juice in the dish, after 
which it endeavoured to return whence it came. But the 
austere sultan, determined to mortify his carnal appetite, 
prevented it with his hand from entering his mouth, and 
when it fell to the ground commanded that it should be 
beaten. The pages kicked it to death, and after this 
murder of his soul the sultan remained in gloomy seclusion, 
taking no part or interest in the affairs of government.’ 

1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious keeping it out as long as he pleased. 
System of China, iv. 104. See Hesychius Milesius, in Fragmenta 

2 Pliny, Wat, Hist. vii. 174; Plut- historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, 
arch, De genio Socratis, 22; Lucian, v. 162; Suidas, s.v. "Emipevléns. On 
Muscae encomium, 7. Plutarch calls such reported cases in antiquity see 
the man Hermodorus. Epimenides, further E. Rohde, Psyche,’ ii. 91 sgg. 


the Cretan seer, had also the power of 3 Narrative of Travels in Europe, 
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The departure of the soul is not always voluntary. It The 


may be extracted from the body against its will by ghosts, [SiR 
demons, or sorcerers. Hence, when a funeral is passing the be detained 
by ghosts. 


house, the Karens of Burma tie their children with a special 
kind of string to a particular part of the house, lest the 
souls of the children should leave their bodies and go into 
the corpse which is passing. The children are kept tied in 
this way until the corpse is out of sight? And after the 
corpse has been laid in the grave, but before the earth has 
been shovelled in, the mourners and friends range themselves 
round the grave, each with a bamboo split lengthwise in one 
hand and a little stick in the other; each man thrusts his 
bamboo into the grave, and drawing the stick along the 
groove of the bamboo points out to his soul that in this way 
it may easily climb up out of the tomb. While the earth is 
being shovelled in, the bamboos are kept out of the way, lest 
the souls should be in them, and so should be inadvertently 
buried with the earth as it is being thrown into the grave ; 
and when the people leave the spot they carry away the 
bamboos, begging their souls to come with them.? Further, 
on returning from the grave each Karen provides himself 
with three little hooks made of branches of trees, and calling 
his spirit to follow him, at short intervals, as he returns, he 
makes a motion as if hooking it, and then thrusts the hook 
into the ground. This is done to prevent the soul of the 
living from staying behind with the soul of the dead* On 
the return of a Burmese or Shan family from a burial, old 
men tie up the wrists of each member of the family with 
string, to prevent his or her “butterfly” or soul from 
escaping ; and this string remains till it is worn out and 
falls off When a mother dies leaving a young baby, the 


Century by Evliya Efendi, translated Journal of the American Oriental 


from the Turkish by the Ritter Joseph 
von Hammer (Oriental Translation 
Fund), vol. i. pt. ii, p. 3. I have not 
seen this work, An extract from it, 
containing the above narrative, was 
kindly sent me by Colonel F. Tyrrel, 
and the exact title and reference were 
supplied to me by Mr. R. A. Nichol- 
son, who was so good as to consult the 
book for me in the British Museum. 

1 E. B. Cross, ‘On the Karens,” 


Dr iv. (1854) p. 3H. 

2 A, R. McMahon, The Karens of 
the Golden Chersonese (London, 1876), 
p. 318. 

3 F, Mason, ‘* Physical Character of 
the Karens,” Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1866, pt. ii. pp. 
28 sq. 

4 R G. Woodthorpe, in Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xxvi. 


(1897) p. 23. 
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The Burmese think that the “butterfly” or soul of the baby 
nee follows that of the mother, and that if it is not recovered 
be detained the child must die. So a wise woman is called in to get 
by ghosts. back the baby’s soul. She places a mirror near the corpse, 
and on the mirror a piece of feathery cotton down. 
Holding a cloth in her open hands at the foot of the mirror, 
she with wild words entreats the mother not to take with 
her the “ butterfly ” or soul of her child, but to send it back. 
As the gossamer down slips from the face of the mirror she 
catches it in the cloth and tenderly places it on the baby’s 
breast. The same ceremony is sometimes observed when 
one of two children that have played together dies, and is 
thought to be luring away the soul of its playmate to the 
spirit-land. It is sometimes performed also for a bereaved 
husband or wife.' The Bahnars of eastern Cochin-China 
think that when a man is sick of a fever his soul has gone 
away with the ghosts to the tombs. At sunset a sorcerer 
attempts to lure the soul back by offering it sugar-cane, 
bananas, and other fruits, while he sings an incantation 
inviting the wanderer to return from among the dead to the 
land of the living. He pretends to catch the truant soul 
in a piece of cotton, which he then lays on the patient’s 
head? When the Karo-Bataks of Sumatra have buried 
somebody and are filling in the grave, a sorceress runs 
about beating the air with a stick. This she does in order 
to drive away the souls of the survivors, for if one of these 
souls happened to slip into the grave and to be covered up 
with earth, its owner would die Among some of the 
Dyak tribes of south-eastern Borneo, as soon as the coffin 
is carried to the place of burial, the house in which the 
death occurred is sprinkled with water, and the father of 
the family calls out the names of all his children and the 
other meinbers of his household. For they think that the 
ghost loves to decoy away the souls of his kinsfolk, but that 


1C. J. S. F. Forbes, British sions Catholiques, xix. (1887) pp. 


Burma (London, 1878), pp. 99 Sge 3 
Shway Yoe, The Burman (London, 
1882), ii. 102; A. Bastian, Dze Volker 
des östlichen Asien, ii. 389. 

2 Guerlach, ‘‘Moeurs et supersti- 
tions des sauvages Ba-hnars,” Mis- 


525 sg. 

3 J. H. Neumann, ‘‘ De degoe in de 
godsdienstige begrippen der Karo- 
Bataks in de Doesoen,” Mededecling-n 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zende: 
linggenootschap, xlvi. (1902) p. 27. 
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his designs upon them can be defeated by calling out their 
names, which has the effect of bringing back the souls to 
their owners. The same ceremony is repeated on the 
return from the burial? It is a rule with the Kwakiutl 
Indians of British Columbia that a corpse must not be 
coffined in the house, or the souls of the other inmates 
would enter the coffin, and they, too, would die. The body 
is taken out either through the roof or through a hole made 
in one of the walls, and is then coffined outside the house.” 
In the East Indian island of Keisar it is deemed imprudent 
to go near a grave at night, lest the ghosts should catch 
and keep the soul of the passer-by.2 The Kei Islanders 
believe that the spirits of their forefathers, angry at not 
receiving food, make people sick by detaining their souls. 
So they lay offerings of food on the grave and beg their 
ancestors to allow the soul of the sick to return, or to 
drive it home speedily if it should be lingering by the 
way.’ 

In Bolang Mongondo, a district in the west of Celebes, 
all sickness is ascribed to the ancestral spirits who have 
carried off the patient’s soul. The object therefore is to 
bring back the soul of the sufferer and restore it to him. 
An eye-witness has thus described the attempted cure of a 
sick boy. The priestesses, who acted as physicians, made 
a doll of cloth and fastened it to the point of a spear, which 
an old woman held upright. Round this doll the priestesses 
danced, uttering charms, and chirruping as when one calls 
a dog. Then the old woman lowered the point of the spear 
a little, so that the priestesses could reach the doll. By this 
time the soul of the sick boy was supposed to be in the doll, 
having been brought into it by the incantations. So the 
priestesses approached it cautiously on tiptoe and caught the 
soul in the many-coloured cloths which they had been waving 
in the air. Then they laid the soul on the boy’s head, that 
is, they wrapped his head in the cloth in which the soul was 


1 F, Grabowsky, in /nternationales of the British Association for 1896). 
Archiv für Ethnographie, ii. (1889) 3 jy. G. F. Riedel, De sluzk- en 
p- 182. hroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 

23 Fr. Boas, in Eleventh Report on Papua, p. 414. 
the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 4J. G. F. Riedel, of. cif pp. 
p. 6 (Separate reprint from the Report 221 sg. 
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Attempts supposed to be, and stood still for some moments with great 
ro rescue cravity, holding their hands on the patient’s head. Suddenly 
soul from there was a jerk, the priestesses whispered and shook their 


ee sca heads, and the cloth was taken off—the soul had escaped. 
who are The priestesses gave chase to it, running round and round 
<8 the house, clucking and gesticulating as if they were driving 
hens into a poultry-yard. At last they recaptured the soul 
at the foot of the stair and restored it to its owner as before.’ 
Much in the same way an Australian medicine-man will 
sometimes bring the lost soul of a sick man into a puppet 
and restore it to the patient by pressing the puppet to his 
breast.? In Uea, one of the Loyalty Islands, the souls of 
the dead seem to have been credited with the power of 
stealing the souls of the living. For when a man was sick 
the soul-doctor would go with a large troop of men and 
women to the graveyard. Here the men played on flutes 
and the women whistled softly to lure the soul home. After 
this had gone on for some time they formed in procession and 
moved homewards, the flutes playing and the women whistling 
all the way, while they led back the wandering soul and drove 
it gently along with open palms. On entering the patient’s 
dwelling they commanded the soul in a loud voice to enter 
his body.2 In Madagascar when a man was sick or lunatic in 
consequence of the loss of his soul, his friends despatched a 
wizard in haste to fetch him a soul from the graveyard. 
The emissary repaired by night to the spot, and having made 
a hole in the wooden house which served as a tomb, begged 
the spirit of the patient’s father to bestow a soul on his son 
or daughter, who had none. So saying he applied a bonnet 
to the hole, then folded it up and rushed back to the house 
of the sufferer, saying he had a soul for him. With that he 
clapped the bonnet on the head of the invalid, who at once 


said he felt much better and had recovered the soul which he 
had lost.’ 


1 N. Ph. Wilken en J. A. Schwarz, laide, 1881), pp. 57 sg. 
“Het heidendom en de Islam in 3 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs of 
Bolaang Mongondou,” AM©ededeelingen the South Pacific (London, 1876), pp. 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- X71 sq. 
genootschap, xi. (1867) pp. 263 sg. 4 De Flacourt, Histoire de la grande 
2 James Dawson, Australian Abor- Isle Madagascar (Paris, 1658), pp. 
igines (Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 101 sg. 
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When a Dyak or Malay of some of the western tribes Rescuing 
or districts of Borneo is taken ill, with vomiting and profuse tPS soul 


sweating as the only symptoms, he thinks that one of his dead in 
deceased kinsfolk or ancestors is at the bottom of it. To porpeoan? 
discover which of them is the culprit, a wise man or woman 
pulls a lock of hair on the crown of the sufferer’s head, calling 
out the names of all his dead relations. The name at which 
the lock gives forth a sound is the name of the guilty party. 
If the patient’s hair is too short to be tugged with effect, 
he knocks his forehead seven times against the forehead 
of a kinsman who has long hair. Thc hair of the latter 
is then tugged instead of that of the patient and answers 
to the test quite as wel. When the blame has thus 
been satisfactorily laid at the door of the ghost who is 
responsible for the sickness, the physician, who, as in other 
countries, is often an old woman, remonstrates with him on 
his ill behaviour. “Go back,” says she, “to your grave; 
what do you come here for? The soul of the sick man 
does not choose to be called by you, and will remain yet a 
long time in its body.” Then she puts some ashes from the 
hearth in a winnowing fan and moulds out of them a small 
figure or image in human likeness. Seven times she moves 
the basket with the little ashen figure up and down before 
the patient, taking care not to obliterate the figure, while at 
the same time she says, “ Sickness, settle in the head, belly, 
hands, etc.; then quickly pass into the corresponding part 
of the image,” whereupon the patient spits on the ashen 
image and pushes it from him with his left hand. Next the 
beldame lights a candle and goes to the grave of the person 
whose ghost is doing all the mischief. On the grave she 
throws the figure of ashes, calling out, “Ghost, plague the 
sick man no longer, and stay in your grave, that he may see 
you no more.” On her return she asks the anxious relations 
in the house, “Has his soul come back?” and they must 
answer quickly, “ Yes, the soul of the sick man has come 
back.” Then she stands beside the patient, blows out the 
candle which had lighted the returning soul on its way, and 
strews yellow-coloured rice on the head of the convalescent, 
saying, “Cluck, soul! cluck, soul! cluck, soul!” Last of 
all she fastens on his right wrist a bracelet or ring which he 
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must wear for three days.! In this case we see that the 
saving of the soul is combined with a vicarious sacrifice to 
the ghost, who receives a puppet on which to work his will 
instead of on the poor soul. In San Cristoval, one of the 
Melanesian islands, the vicarious sacrifice takes the form of 
a pig ora fish. A malignant ghost of the name of Tapia 
is supposed to have seized on the sick man’s soul and tied it 
up to a banyan-tree. Accordingly a man who has influence 
with Tapia takes a pig or fish to the holy place where the 
ghost resides and offers it to him, saying, “ This is for you to 
eat in place of that man; eat this, don’t kill him.” This 
satisfies the ghost; the soul is loosed from the tree and 
carried back to the sufferer, who naturally recovers? A 
regular part of the stock-in-trade of a Dyak medicine-man is 
a crystal into which he gazes to detect the hiding-place of a 
lost soul or to identify the demon who is causing the 
sickness. In one of the New Hebrides a ghost will some- 
times impound the souls of trespassers within a magic fence 
in his garden, and will only consent to pull up the fence and 
let the souls out on receiving an unqualified apology and a 
satisfactory assurance that no personal disrespect was 
intended In Motlav, another Melanesian island, it is 
enough to call out the sick man’s name in the sacred place 
where he rashly intruded, and then, when the cry of the 
kingfisher or some other bird is heard, to shout “Come 
back” to the soul of the sick man and run back with it to 
the house. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to save a soul which 
is merely tied up to a tree or detained as a vagrant ina 
pound ; but it is a far harder task to fetch it up from the 
nether world, if it once gets down there. When a Buryat 
shaman is called in to attend a patient, the first thing he 
does is to ascertain where exactly the soul of the invalid 
is; for it may have strayed, or been stolen, or be languish- 


1 E. L. M. Kithr, “Schetsen uit 
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ing in the prison of the gloomy Erlik, lord of the world 
below. If it is anywhere in the neighbourhood, the 
shaman soon catches and replaces it in the patient’s body. 
If it is far away, he searches the wide world till he finds 
it, ransacking the deep woods, the lonely steppes, and the 
bottom of the sea, not to be thrown off the scent even 
though the cunning soul runs to the sheep-walks in the hope 
that its footprints will be lost among the tracks of the 
sheep. But when the whole world has been searched in 
vain for the errant soul, the shaman knows that there is 
nothing for it but to go down to hell and seek the lost one 
among the spirits in prison. At the stern call of duty he 
does not flinch, though he knows that the journey is 
toilsome, and that the travelling expenses, which are naturally 
defrayed by the patient, are very heavy. Sometimes the 
lord of the infernal regions will only agree to release the 
soul on condition of receiving another in its stead, and that 
one the soul of the sick man’s dearest friend. If the patient 
consents to the substitution, the shaman turns himself into 
a hawk, pounces upon the soul of the friend as it soars from 
his slumbering body in the form of a lark, and hands over 
the fluttering, struggling thing to the grim warden of the 
dead, who thereupon sets the soul of the sick man at liberty. 
So the sick man recovers and his friend dies.! 

When a shaman declares that the soul of a sick American 
Thompson Indian has been carried off by the dead, the a 
good physician, who is the shaman himself, puts on a recovering 
conical mask and sets off in pursuit. He now acts as @ {0st soul 
if on a journey, jumping rivers and such like obstacles, land of 
searching, talking, and sometimes engaging in a tussle for eaa 
the possession of the soul. His first step is to repair to the 
old trail by which the souls of heathen Thompsons went to the 
spirit-land ; for nowadays the souls of Christian Thompsons 
travel by a new road. If he fails to find the tracks of the 
lost soul there, he searches all the graveyards, one after 
the other, and almost always discovers it in one of them. 
Sometimes he succeeds in heading off the departing soul by 
taking a short cut to the other world. A shaman can only 


1 V, M. Mikhailovskii, ‘Shamanism Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
in Siberia and European Russia,” xxiv. (1895) pp. 69 sq. 
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stay a short time there. So as soon as he lays hands on 
the soul he is after, he bolts with it. The other souls 
give chase, but he stamps with his foot, on which he wears 
a rattle made of deer’s hoofs. At the rattle of the hoofs 
the ghosts retreat and he hurries on. A bolder shaman 
will sometimes ask the ghosts for the soul, and if they refuse 
to give it, he will wrest it from them. They attack him, but 
he clubs them and brings away the soul by force. When 
he comes back to the world, he takes off his mask and shews 
his club all bloody. Then the people know he had a 
desperate struggle. If he foresees that the harrowing of 
hell is likcly to prove a tough job, he increases the number 
of wooden pins in his mask. The rescued soul is placed by 
him on the patient’s head and so returned to his body.’ 
Among the Twana Indians of Washington State the descent 
of the medicine-men into the nether world to rescue lost 
souls is represented in pantomime before the eyes of the 
spectators, who include women and children as well as men. 
The surface of the ground is often broken to facilitate the 
descent of the rescue party. When the adventurous band 
is supposed to have reached the bottom, they journey along, 
cross at least one stream, and travel till they come to the 
abode of the spirits. These they surprise, and after a 
desperate struggle, sustained with great ardour and a 
prodigious noise, they succeed in rescuing the poor souls, 
and so, wrapping them up in cloth, they make the best of 
their way back to the upper world and restore the recovered 
souls to their owners, who have been seen to cry heartily for 
joy at receiving them back.? 

Often the abduction of a man’s soul is set down to 
demons. The Annamites believe that when a man meets a 
demon and speaks to him, the demon inhales the man’s 
breath ard soul. The souls of the Bahnars of eastern 
Cochin-China are apt to be carried off by evil spirits, and 


1 J. Teit, “ The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia,” Memoir of the 
American hiuseum of Natural History, 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol. i. part iv. (April 1900) pp. 
363 sg. 

2 Rev. Myron Eels, ‘* The Twana, 
Chemakum, and Klallam Indians of 


Washington Territory,” Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution for 
aie pt. i. pp. 677 sg. 

8 A. Landes, “Contes et légendes 
annamites,” No. 76 in Cochinchine 
Française: excursions et reconnais. 
sances, No, 23 (Saigon, 1885), p. 
80. 
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the modes of recovering them are various, If a man suffers 
from a colic, the sorcerer may say that in planting sugar- 
cane, maize or what-not, he has pierced the stomach of a 
certain god who lives like a mole in the ground, and that 
the injured deity has punished him by abstracting his soul 
and burying it under a plant. Hence the cure for the colic 
is to pull up the plant and water the hole with millet wine 
and the blood of a fowl, a goat, or a pig. Again, if a child 
falls ill in the forest or the fields, it is because some devil 
has made off with its soul. To retrieve this spiritual loss 
the sorcerer constructs an apparatus which comprises an egg- 
shell in an egg-holder, a little waxen image of the sick 
child, and a small bamboo full of millet wine. This 
apparatus he sets up at a cross-road, praying the devil to 
drink the wine and surrender the stolen soul by depositing 
it in the egg-shell. Then he returns to the house, and 
putting a little cotton to the child’s head restores the soul 
to its owner. Sometimes the sorcerer lays a trap for the 
thievish demon, the bait consisting of the liver of a pig or a 
fowl and the blood-smeared handle of a little mattock. At 
nightfall he sets the trap at a cross-road and lies in wait 
hard by. While the devil is licking the blood and munching 
the liver, the artful sorcerer pounces out on him, and after a 
severe struggle wrests the soul from his clutches, return- 
ing to the village victorious, but breathless and bleeding 
from his terrific encounter with the enemy of souls,’ 
Fits and convulsions are generally set down by the 
Chinese to the agency of certain mischievous spirits who 
love to draw men’s souls out of their bodies. At Amoy 
the spirits who serve babies and children in this way 
rejoice in the high-sounding titles of “celestial agencies 
bestriding galloping horses” and “literary graduates residing 
halfway up in the sky.” When an infant is writhing in 
convulsions, the frightened mother hastens to the roof of the 
house, and, waving about a bamboo pole to which one of 
the child’s garments is attached, cries out several times, “ My 
child So-and-so, come back, return home!” Meantime, 
another inmate of the house bangs away at a gong in the 


1 Guerlach, ‘Chez les sauvages (1884) p. 436, xix. (1887) p. 453, 
Ba-hnars;” Missions Catholiques, xvi. xxvi. (1894) pp. 142 $g. 
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hope of attracting the attention of the strayed soul, which is 
supposed to recognise the familiar garment and to slip into 
it. The garment containing the soul is then placed on or 
beside the child, and if the child does not die recovery is 
sure to follow sooner or later. Similarly we saw that some 
Indians catch a man’s lost soul in his boots and restore it to 
his body by putting his feet into them.” 

If Galelarcese mariners are sailing past certain rocks or 
come to a river where they never were before, they must 
wash their faces, for otherwise the spirits of the rocks or the 
river would snatch away their souls’ When a Dyak is 
about to leave a forest through which he has been walking 
alone, he never forgets to ask the demons to give him back 
his soul, for it may be that some forest-devil has carried it 
off. For the abduction of a soul may take place without its 
owner being aware of his loss, and it may happen either 
while he is awake or asleep. The Papuans of Geelvink 
Bay in New Guinea are apt to think that the mists which 
sometimes hang about the tops of tall trees in their tropical 
forests envelop a spirit or god called Narbrooi, who draws 
away the breath or soul of those whom he loves, thus 
causing them to languish and die. Accordingly, when a 
man lies sick, a friend or relation will go to one of these 
mist-capped trees and endeavour to recover the lost soul. 
At the foot of the tree he makes a peculiar sound to attract 
the attention of the spirit, and lights a cigar. In its curling 
smoke his fancy discerns the fair and youthful form of 
Narbrooi himself, who, decked with flowers, appears and 
informs the anxious enquirer whether the soul of his sick 
friend is with him or not. If it is, the man asks, “ Has he 
done any wrong?” “Oh no!” the spirit answers, “I love 
him, and therefore I have taken him to myself.” So the 
man lays down an offering at the foot of the tree, and goes 
home with the soul of the sufferer in a straw bag. Arrived 
at the house, he empties the bag with its precious contents 


1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious lareezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- 


System of China, i. 243 sq. en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 
2 xlv. (1895) p. 509. 
See above, p. 45. 4M. T. H. Perelaer, Zthno- 
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over the sick man’s head, rubs his arms and hands with 
ginger-root, which he had first chewed small, and then ties a 
bandage round one of the patient’s wrists. If the bandage 
bursts, it is a sign that Narbrooi has repented of his bargain, 
and is drawing away the sufferer once more to himself. 

In the Moluccas when a man is unwell it is thought that Abduction 
some devil has carried away his soul to the tree, mountain, o raei 
or hill where he (the devil) resides. A sorcerer having in the 
pointed out the devils abode, the friends of the patient carry oo 
thither cooked rice, fruit, fish, raw eggs, a hen, a chicken, a 
silken robe, gold, armlets, and so forth, Having set out the 
food in order they pray, saying: “ We come to offer to you, 

O devil, this offering of food, clothes, gold, and so on; take 
it and release the soul of the patient for whom we pray. Let 
it return to his body, and he who now is sick shall be made 
whole.” Then they eat a little and let the hen loose as a 
ransom for the soul of the patient; also they put down the 
raw eggs; but the silken robe, the gold, and the armlets 
they take home with them. As soon as they are come to 
the house they place a flat bowl containing the offerings 
which have been brought back at the sick man’s head, and 
say to him: “ Now is your soul released, and you shall fare 
well and live to grey hairs on the earth”? A more modern 
account from the same region describes how the friend of the 
patient, after depositing his offerings on the spot where the 
missing soul is supposed to be, calls out thrice the name of 
the sick person, adding, “Come with me, come with me.” 
Then he returns, making a motion with a cloth as if he had 
caught the soul in it. He must not look to right or left or 
speak a word to any one he meets, but must go straight to 
the patient’s house. At the door he stands, and calling out 
the sick person’s name, asks whether he is returned. Being 


1 ¢¢Renige bijzonderheden betreffende 
de Papoeas van de Geelvinksbaai van 
Nieuw-Guinea,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Neêrlandsch- 
Indië, ii. (1854) pp. 375 sg. It is 
especially the souls of children that 
the spirit loves to take to himself. 
See J. L. van Hasselt, ‘Die Papua- 
stamme an der Geelvinkbai,” Mittet- 
lungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft 
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vapour, as to which see Gilbert White, 
Natural History of Selborne, part ii. 
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answered from within that he is returned, he enters and lays 
the cloth in which he has caught the soul on the patient’s 
throat, saying, “ Now you are returned to the house.” Some- 
times a substitute is provided; a doll, dressed up in gay 
clothing and tinsel, is offered to the demon in exchange for 
the patient’s soul, with these words, “Give us back the ugly 
one which you have taken away and receive this pretty one 
instead.” 1 

Among the Alfoors or Toradjas of Poso, in Central 
Celebes,a wooden puppet is offered to the demon as a substitute 
for the soul which he has abstracted, and the patient must touch 
the puppet in order to identify himself with it. The effigy is 
then hung on a bamboo pole, which is planted at the place 
of sacrifice outside of the house. Here too are deposited 
offerings of rice, an egg, a little wood (which is afterwards 
kindled), a sherd of a broken cooking-pot, and so forth. A 
long rattan extends from the place of sacrifice to the sufferer, 
who grasps one end of it firmly, for along it his lost soul will 
return when the devil has kindly released it. All being 
ready, the priestess informs the demon that he has come to 
the wrong place, and that there are no doubt much better 
quarters where he could reside. Then the father of the patient, 
standing beside the offerings, takes up his parable as follows: 
“O demon, we forgot to sacrifice to you. You have visited 
us with this sickness; will you now go away from us to 
some other place? We have made ready provisions for you 
on the journey. See, here is a cooking-pot, here are rice, fire, 
and a fowl. O demon, go away from us.” With that the 
priestess strews rice towards the bamboo-pole to lure back 
the wandering soul; and the fowl promised to the devil is 
thrown in the same direction, but is instantly jerked back 
again by a string which, in a spirit of intelligent economy, 
has been previously attached to its leg. The demon is now 
supposed to accept the puppet, which hangs from the pole, 
and to release the soul, which, sliding down the pole and 
along the rattan, returns to its proper owner. And lest the 


1 Van Schmidt, ‘Aanteekeningen eilanden Saparoea, Haroekoe, Noessa 
nopens de zeden, gewoonten en gebrui- Laut, en van een gedeelte van de zuid- 
ken, benevens de vooroordeelen en bij- kust van Ceram,” in Tijdschrift voor 
gelovigheden der bevolking van de Weźrlands Indië, 1843, dl. ii. 511 sgg- 
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evil spirit should repent of the barter which has just been 
effected, all communication with him is broken off by cutting 
down the pole.! Similarly the Mongols make up a horse of 
birch-bark and a doll, and invite the demon to take the doll 
instead of the patient and to ride away on the horse2 A 
Yakut shaman, rigged out in his professional costume, with 
his drum in his hand, will boldly descend into the lower 
world and haggle with the demon who has carried off a sick 
man’s soul. Not uncommonly the demon proves amenable 
to reason, and in consideration of the narrow circumstances 
of the patient’s family will accept a more moderate ransom 
than he at first demanded. For instance, he may be 
brought to put up with the skin of an Arctic hare or Arctic 
fox instead of a foal or a steer. The bargain being struck, 
the shaman hurries back to the sufferer’s bedside, from 
which to the merely carnal eye he has never stirred, and 
informs the anxious relatives of the success of his mission. 
They in turn gladly hasten to provide the ransom’ 

Demons are especially feared by persons who have just 
entered anew house. Hence at a house-warming among the 
Alfoors of Minahassa in Celebes the priest performs aceremony 
for the purpose of restoring their souls to the inmates. He 
hangs up a bag at the place of sacrifice and then goes 
through a list of the gods. There are so many of them that 
this takes him the whole night through without stopping. 
In the morning he offers the gods an egg and some rice. 
By this time the souls of the household are supposed to be 


1 A. C. Kruijt, “Een en ander 
aangaande het geestelijk en maat- 
schappelijk leven van den Poso-Al- 
foer,” Mededeclingen van wege het 
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xxxix. (1895) pp. 5-8. 

2 A. Bastian, Die Seele und ihre 
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Borneo,” Journal of the Anthropological 
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gathered in the bag. So the priest takes the bag, and 
holding it on the head of the master of the house, says, 
“Here you have your soul; go (soul) to-morrow away 
again.” He then does the same, saying the same words, 
to the housewife and all the other members of the family.’ 
Amongst the same Alfoors one way of recovering a sick 
man’s soul is to let down a bowl by a belt out of a window 
and fish for the soul till it is caught in the bowl and hauled 
up.? And among the same people, when a priest is bringing 
back a sick man’s soul which he has caught in a cloth, he is 
preceded by a girl holding the large leaf of a certain palm 
over his head as an umbrella to keep him and the soul from 
getting wet, in case it should rain; and he is followed by a 
man brandishing a sword to deter other souls from any 
attempt at rescuing the captured spirit.? 

In Nias, when a man dreams that a pig is fastened 
under a neighbour’s house, it is a sign that some one in that 
house will die. They think that the sun-god is drawing 
away the shadows or souls of that household from this world 
of shadows to his own bright world of radiant light, and a 
ceremony must needs be performed to win back these pass- 
ing souls to earth. Accordingly, while it is still night, the 
priest begins to drum and pray, and he continues his orisons 
till about nine o’clock next morning. Then he takes his 
stand at an opening in the roof through which he can 
behold the sun, and spreading out a cloth waits till the 
beams of the morning sun fall full upon it. In the sunbeams 
he thinks the wandering souls have come back again; so he 
wraps the cloth up tightly, and quitting the opening in the 
roof, hastens with his precious charge to the expectant house- 
hold. Before each member of it he stops, and dipping his 
fingers into the cloth takes out his or her soul and restores 


it to the owner by touching 


1 P, N. Wilken, “ Bijdragen tot de 
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The Thompson Indians of British Columbia think that the 
setting sun draws the souls of men away towards it; hence 
they will never sleep with their heads to the sunset The 
Samoans tell how two young wizards, passing a house 
where a chief lay very sick, saw a company of gods from 
the mountain sitting in the doorway. They were handing 
from one to another the soul of the dying chief. It was 
wrapt in a leaf, and had been passed from the gods inside 
the house to those sitting in the doorway. One of the gods 
handed the soul to one of the wizards, taking him for a god 
in the dark, for it was night. Then all the gods rose up 
and went away; but the wizard kept the chief’s soul. In 
the morning some women went with a present of fine mats 
to fetch a famous physician. The wizards were sitting on 
the shore as the women passed, and they said to the women, 
“Give us the mats and we will heal him.” So they went to 
the chiefs house. He was very ill, his jaw hung down, and 
his end seemed near. But the wizards undid the leaf and 
let the soul into him again, and forthwith he brightened up 
and lived.? 

The Battas or Bataks of Sumatra believe that the soul of Lost souls 
a living man may transmigrate into the body of an animal. fxtactes 
Hence, for example, the doctor is sometimes desired to fowl. 
extract the patient’s soul from the body of a fowl, in which 
it has been hidden away by an evil spirit? 

Sometimes the lost soul is brought back in a visible Lost souls 
shape. In Melanesia a woman, knowing that a neighbour prone 
was at the point of death, heard a rustling in her house, as visible 
of a moth fluttering, just at the moment when a noise of "™ 
weeping and lamentation told her that the soul was flown. 

She caught the fluttering thing between her hands and ran 
with it, crying out that she had caught the soul. But 
though she opened her hands above the mouth of the corpse, 
it did not revive In Lepers’ Island, one of the New 
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to exert himself or the baby would suffer for it. lf during 
this time he goes away to any distance, he will bring back 
with him on his return a little stone representing the infant's 
soul. Arrived at home he cries, “Come hither,’ and puts 
down the stone in the house. Then he waits till the child 
sneezes, at which he cries, “ Here it is”; for now he knows 
that the little soul has not been lost after all? The Salish 
or Flathead Indians of Oregon believe that a man’s soul may 
be separated for a time from his body without causing death 
and without the man being aware of his loss. It is necessary, 
however, that the lost soul should be soon found and restored 
to its owner or he will die. The name of the man who has 
lost his soul is revealed in a dream to the medicine-man, 
who hastens to inform the sufferer of his loss. Generally a 
number of men have sustained a like loss at the same time; 
all their names are revealed to the medicine-man, and all 
employ him to recover their souls. The whole night long 
these soulless men go about the village from lodge to lodge, 
dancing and singing. Towards daybreak they go into a 
separate lodge, which is closed up so as to be totally dark. 
A small hole is then made in the roof, through which the 
medicine-man, with a bunch of feathers, brushes in the souls, 
in the shape of bits of bone and the like, which he receives 
on a piece of matting. A fire is next kindled, by the light 
of which the medicine-man sorts out the souls. First he 
puts aside the souls of dead people, of which there are usually 
several; for if he were to give the soul of a dead person to 
a living man, the man would die instantly. Next he picks 
out the souls of all the persons present, and making them 
all to sit down before him, he takes the soul of each, in the 
shape of a splinter of bone, wood, or shell, and placing it on 
the owner’s head, pats it with many prayers and contortions 
till it descends into the heart and so resumes its proper 
place? In Amboyna the sorcerer, to recover a soul detained 
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by demons, plucks a branch from a tree, and waving it to and 
fro as if to catch something, calls out the sick man’s name. 
Returning he strikes the patient over the head and body 
with the branch, into which the lost soul is supposed to 
have passed, and from which it returns to the patient! In 
the Babar Islands offerings for evil spirits are laid at the 
root of a great tree (wokzoraz), from which a leaf is plucked 
and pressed on the patient’s forehead and breast; the lost 
soul, which is in the leaf, is thus restored to its owner.? In 
some other islands of the same seas, when a man returns ill 
and speechless from the forest, it is inferred that the evil 
spirits which dwell in the great trees have caught and kept 
his soul. Offerings of food are therefore left under a tree 
and the soul is brought home in a piece of wax.2 Amongst 
the Dyaks of Sarawak the priest conjures the lost soul into 
a cup, where it is seen by the uninitiated as a lock of hair, 
but by the initiated as a miniature human being. This the 
priest pokes back into the patient’s body through an invisible 
hole in his skull4 In Nias the sick man’s soul is restored 
to him in the shape of a firefly, visible only to the sorcerer, 
who catches it in a cloth and places it on the forehead of 
the patient. Amongst the Indians of Santiago Tepehuacan, Soul lost 
if a child has fallen from the arms of its bearer and an bY 3" 
illness has resulted from the fall, the parents will take the recovered 
child’s shirt, stretch it out on the spot where the little one ee 
fell, and say, “Come, come, come back to the infant.” 
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Boas, in Refort of the U.S. National 
Museum for 1895, pp. 561, 575. 

1J. G F. Riedel, De sluik- en 


2 J. G. F. Riedel, of. cît. pp. 356 sg. 

3 J. G. F. Riedel, of. cit. p. 376. 

4 Spenser St. John, Zéfe in the 
Forests of the Far East,? i. 189; H. 
Ling Roth, Zhe Natives of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo, i. 261. 
Sometimes the souls resemble cotton 


seeds (Spenser St. John, 2¢.), Com- 
pare za. i. 183. 
5 Nieuwenhuisen en Rosenberg, 


“ Verslag omtrent het Eiland Nias,” 
Verhandel. van het Batav. Genootsch, 
van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, xxx. 
(Batavia, 1863) p.116; H. von Rosen- 
berg, Der Malayische Archipel, p. 1743 
E. Modigliani, Viaggio a Néas (Milan, 
1890), p. 192. 
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Then they bring back a little of the earth wrapped up in 
the shirt, and put the shirt on the child. They say that in 
this manner the spirit is replaced in the child’s body and 
that he will recover. With this we may compare an Irish 
custom reported by Camden. When any one happens to 
fall, he springs up again, and turning round thrice to the 
right, digs the earth with a sword or knife, and takes up a 
turf, because they say the earth restores his shade to him. 
But if he falls sick within two or three days thereafter, a 
woman skilled in these matters is sent to the spot, and 
there says: “I call thee, So-and-so, from the East and 
West, from the South and North, from the groves, woods, 
rivers, marshes, fairies white, red, and black,” and so forth. 
After uttering certain short prayers, she returns home to the 
sick person, and whispering in his ear another prayer, along 
with a Pater Noster, puts some burning coals into a cup of 
clean water, and so decides whether the distemper has been 
inflicted by the fairies? Here, though Camden is not very 
explicit, and he probably did not quite understand the 
custom he describes, it seems plain that the shade or soul of 
a man who has fallen is conceived as adhering to the 
ground where he fell. Accordingly he seeks to regain 
possession of it by digging up the earth; but if he fails to 
recover it, he sends a wise woman to the spot to win 
back his soul from the fairies who are detaining it. 

The ancient Egyptians held that a dead man is not in a 
state to enter on the life hereafter until his soul has been 
found and restored to his mummified body. The vital spark 
had been commonly devoured by the malignant god Set, 
who concealed his true form in the likeness of a horned 
beast, such as an ox or a gazelle. So the priests went in 
quest of the missing spirit, slaughtered the animal which 
had devoured it, and cutting open the carcase found the soul 
still undigested in its stomach. Afterwards the son of the 
deceased embraced the mummy or the image of his father 
in order to restore his soul to him. Formerly it was 

1 “Lettre du curé de Santiago (1834) p. 178. 
Tepehuacan à son évêque sur les 2 W, Camden, Britannia (London, 
moeurs et coutumes des Indiens soumis 1607), p. 792. The passage has not 


a ses soins,” Bulletin de la Société de always been understood by Camden’s 
Géographie (Paris), IIme Série, ii. translators. 
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customary to place the skin of the slain beast on the dead 
man for the purpose of recruiting his strength with that of 
the animal.’ 

Again, souls may be extracted from their bodies or Souls 
detained on their wanderings not only by ghosts and demons ae 
but also by men, especially by sorcerers. In Fiji, if a criminal sorcerers in 
refused to confess, the chief sent for a scarf with which “to seam 
catch away the soul of the rogue.” At the sight or even at 
the mention of the scarf the culprit generally made a clean 
breast. For if he did not, the scarf would be waved over 
his head till his soul was caught in it, when it would be 
carefully folded up and nailed to the end of a chief’s canoe ; 
and for want of his soul the criminal would pine and die.? 
The sorcerers of Danger Island used to set snares for souls. 
The snares were made of stout cinet, about fifteen to thirty 
feet long, with loops on either side of different sizes, to suit 
the different sizes of souls; for fat souls there were large 
loops, for thin souls there were small ones. When a man 
was sick against whom the sorcerers had a grudge, they set 
up these soul-snares near his house and watched for the 
flight of his soul. If in the shape of a bird or an insect it 
was caught in the snare the man would infallibly die. When 
a Polynesian mother desired that the child in her womb 
should grow up to be a great warrior or a great thief, she 
repaired to the temple of the war-god Oro or of the thief- 
god Hiro. There the priest obligingly caught the spirit of 
the god in a snare made of coco-nut fibre, and then infused 
it into the woman. When the child was born, the mother 
took it to the temple and dedicated it to the god with 
whose divine spirit the infant was already possessed.4 The 
Algonquin Indians also used nets to catch souls, but only as 


1 A. Moret, Le Rituel du culte divin 
journalier en Egypte (Paris, 1902), 


See Th. Williams, 7/2 and the Fijians,? 
i. 69. 


PP- 32-35, 83 s4. 
2 Th. Williams, F727 and the Fijians? 
(London, 1860), i. 250. 


8 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the South Pacific, p. 1713 id., Life in 
the Southern Isles, pp. 181 sgg. Cinet, 
sinnet, or sennit is cordage made from 
the dried fibre of the coco-nut husk. 
Large quantities of it are used in Fiji. 


4 J. Williams, Varrative of Mission- 
ary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands 
(London, 1838), pp. 93, 466 sg. A 
traveller in Zombo-land found traps 
commonly set at the entrances of 
villages and huts for the purpose of 
catching the devil. See Rev. Th. 
Lewis, ‘The Ancient Kingdom of 
Kongo,” The Geographical Journal, 
xix. (1902) p. 554. 
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a measure of defence. They feared lest passing souls, which 
had just quitted the bodies of dying people, should enter 
their huts and carry off the souls of the inmates to deadland. 
So they spread nets about their houses to catch and entangle 
these ghostly intruders in the meshes.* 

Among the Sereres of Senegambia, when a man wishes 
to revenge himself on his enemy he goes to the Fudaure 
(chief and priest in one), and prevails on him by presents to 
conjure the soul of his enemy into a large jar of red 
earthenware, which is then deposited under a consecrated 
tree. The man whose soul is shut up in the jar soon dies? 
Among the Baoules of the Ivory Coast it happened once 
that a chief’s soul was extracted by the magic of an enemy, 
who succeeded in shutting it up in a box. To recover it, 
two men held a garment of the sick man, while a witch 
performed certain enchantments. After a time she de- 
clared that the soul was now in the garment, which was 
accordingly rolled up and hastily wrapped about the invalid 
for the purpose of restoring his spirit to him.? Some of the 
Congo negroes think that enchanters can get possession 
of human souls, and enclosing them in tusks of ivory, 
sell them to the white man, who makes them work for 
him in his country under the sea. It is believed that 
very many of the coast labourers are men thus obtained ; 
so when these people go to trade they often look anxiously 
about for their dead relations. The man whose soul is 
thus sold into slavery will die “in due course, if not at the 
time.” In some parts of West Africa, indeed, wizards are 
continually setting traps to catch souls that wander from their 
bodies in sleep; and when they have caught one, they tie it 
up over the fire, and as it shrivels in the heat the owner 
sickens. This is done, not out of any grudge towards the 
sufferer, but purely as a matter of business. The wizard 
does not care whose soul he has captured, and will readily 
restore it to its owner if only he is paid for doing so. Some 
sorcerers keep regular asylums for strayed souls, and any- 


1 Relations des Jésuites, 1639, P. 44 8 M. Delafosse, ‘*Sur des traces 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). probables de civilisation Egyptienne,” 

2L. J. B. Bérenger-Féraud, Zes ctc., L’Anthrofologie, xi. (1900) p. 558. 
Peuplades de la Sénégambie (Paris, 4 W. IH. Bentley, Life on the Conga 
1879), p. 277. (London, 1887), p. 71. 
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body who has lost or mislaid his own soul can always have 
another one from the asylum on payment of the usual fee. 
No blame whatever attaches to men who keep these private 
asylums or set traps for passing souls ; it is their profession, 
and in the exercise of it they are actuated by no harsh or 
unkindly feelings. But there are also wretches who from pure 
spite or for the sake of lucre set and bait traps with the 
deliberate purpose of catching the soul of a particular man ; 
and in the bottom of the pot, hidden by the bait, are knives 
and sharp hooks which tear and rend the poor soul, either 
killing it outright or mauling it so as to impair the health of 
its owner when it succeeds in escaping and returning to him. 
Miss Kingsley knew a Kruman who became very anxious 
about his soul, because for several nights he had smelt in 
his dreams the savoury smell of smoked crawfish seasoned 
with red pepper. Clearly some ill-wisher had set a trap 
baited with this dainty for his dream-soul, intending to do 
him grievous bodily, or rather spiritual, harm ; and for the 
next few nights great pains were taken to keep his soul 
frorn straying abroad in his sleep. In the sweltering heat of 
the tropical night he lay sweating and snorting under a 
blanket, his nose and mouth tied up with a handkerchief to 
prevent the escape of his precious soul.’ 

When Dyaks of the Upper Melawie are about to go out Taking the 
head-hunting they take the precaution of securing the souls Sus of 
of their enemies before they attempt to kill their bodies, first and 
calculating apparently that mere bodily death will soon jae 
follow the spiritual death, or capture, of the soul. With this 
intention they clear a small space in the underwood of the 
forest, and set up in the clearing one of those miniature 
houses in which it is customary to deposit the ashes of the 
dead. Food is placed in the little house, which, though 
raised on four posts, is connected with the ground by a tiny 
inverted ladder of the sort up which spirits are believed to 
swarm. When these preparations have been completed, the 
leader of the expedition comes and sits down a little way 
from the miniature house, and addressing the spirits of 
kinsmen who had the misfortune to be beheaded by their 
enemies, he says, “ O ghosts of So-and-so, come speedily back 

1 Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa (London, 1897), pp. 461 sg. 
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to our village. We have rice in abundance. Our trees all 
bear ripe fruit. Our baskets are full to the brim. O ghosts, 
come swiftly back and forget not to bring your new friends 
and acquaintances with you.” But by the new friends 
and acquaintances of the ghosts he means the souls of the 
enemies against whom he is about to lead the expedition. 
Meantime the other warriors have hidden themselves close 
by behind trees and bushes, and are listening with all their 
ears. When the cry of an animal is heard in the forest, or 
a humming sound seems to issue from the little house, it is 
a sign that the ghosts of their friends have come, bringing 
with them the souls of their enemies, which are accordingly 
at their mercy. At that the lurking warriors leap forth from 
their ambush, and with brandished blades hew and slash at 
the souls of their foemen swarming unseen in the air. Taken 
completely by surprise, the panic-stricken souls flee in all 
directions, and are fain to hide under every leaf and stone on 
the ground. But even here their retreat is cut off. For 
now the leader of the expedition is hard at work, grubbing 
up with his hands every stone and leaf to right and left, and 
thrusting them with feverish haste into the basket, which he 
at once ties up securely. He now flatters himself that he 
has the souls of the enemy safe in his possession ; and when 
in the course of the expedition the heads of the foe are 
severed from their bodies, he will pack them into the same 
basket in which their souls are already languishing in 
captivity.! 

In Hawaii there were sorcerers who caught souls of living 
people, shut them up in calabashes, and gave them to people 


1 E. L. M. Kithr, in Znternationales KR. Swanton, “ Contributions to the 


Archiv fiir Ethnographie, ii. (1889) 
p- 163; za@., ‘*Schetsen uit Borneo’s 
Westerafdeeling,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land-en Volkenkundevan Nederlandsch- 
Indië, xlvii. (1897) pp. 59 sg, Among 
the Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte 
Islands ‘‘every war-party must be 
accompanied by a shaman, whose duty 
it was to find a propitious time for 
making an attack, etc., but especially 
to war with and kill the souls of the 
enemy. Then the death of their 
natural bodies was certain.” See J. 


Ethnology of the Haida” (Leyden and 
New York, 1905), p. 40 (Memoir of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, The Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. v, part i.). Some 
of the Dyaks of south-eastern Borneo 
perform a ceremony for the purpose of 
extracting the souls from the bodies of 
prisoners whom they are about to 
torture to death. See F. Grabowsky, 
“Der Tod, das Begräbnis, etc., bei 
den Dajaken,” Jnternationales Archiv 
für Ethnographie, ii. (1889) p. 199. 
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to eat. By squeezing a captured soul in their hands they Injuries 
discovered the place where people had been secretly buried. ane 
Amongst the Canadian Indians, when a wizard wished to kill to captured 
a man, he sent out his familiar spirits, who brought him the Sous PY 
victim’s soul in the shape of a stone or the like. The wizard 
struck the soul with a sword or an axe till it bled profusely, 

and as it bled the man to whom it belonged fell ill and 
died? In Amboyna if a doctor is convinced that a patient’s 

soul has been carried away by a demon beyond rccovery, he 

seeks to supply its place with a soul abstracted from another 

man. For this purpose he goes by night to a house and 

asks, “ Who’s there?” If an inmate is incautious enough 

to answer, the doctor takes up from before the door a 

clod of earth, into which the soul of the person who 
replied is thought to have passed. This clod the doctor 

lays under the sick man’s pillow, and performs certain 
ceremonies by which the stolen soul is conveyed into the 
patient’s body. Then as he goes home the doctor fires 

two shots to frighten the soul from returning to its proper 
owner. A Karen wizard will catch the wandering soul of 

a sleeper and transfer it to the body of adead man. The 
latter, therefore, comes to life as the former dies. But the 
friends of the sleeper in turn engage a wizard to steal the 

soul of another sleeper, who dies as the first sleeper comes to 

life. In this way an indefinite succession of deaths and 
resurrections is supposed to take place.‘ 

Nowhere perhaps is the art of abducting human souls Abduction 
more carefully cultivated or carried to higher perfection than ah 
in the Malay Peninsula. Here the methods by which the Malay 
wizard works his will are various, and so too are his motives. ‘Wiggs 
Sometimes he desires to destroy an enemy, sometimes to win 
the love of a cold or bashful beauty. Some of the charms 
operate entirely without contact; in others, the receptacle 
into which the soul is to be lured has formed part of, or at 
least touched, the person of the victim. Thus, to take an 


1 A. Bastian, Allerlet aus Volks-und  kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Menschenkunde (Berlin, 1888), i. Papua (the Hague, 1886), pp. 78 
119. sg. 

2 Relations des Jésuites, 1637, p. 4 E. B. Cross, “On the Karens,” 
po (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). Journal of the American Oriental 

3 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en Society, iv. (1854) p. 307. 
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instance of the latter sort of charm, the following are the 
directions given for securing the soul of one whom you wish 
to render distraught. Take soil from the middle of his 
footprint; wrap it up in pieces of red, black, and yellow 
cloth, taking care to keep the yellow outside ; and hang it 
from the centre of your mosquito curtain with parti-coloured 
thread. It will then become your victim’s soul. To 
complete the transubstantiation, however, it is needful to 
switch the packet with a birch composed of seven leaf-ribs 
from a “green” coco-nut. Do this seven times at sunset, at 
midnight, and at sunrise, saying, “ It is not earth that I switch, 
but the heart of So-and-so.” Then bury it in the middle 
of a path where your victim is sure to step over it, and he 
will unquestionably become distraught! Another way is to 
scrape the wood of the floor where your intended victim has 
been sitting, mix the scrapings with earth from his or her 
footprint, and knead the whole with wax from a deserted 
bees’ comb into a likeness of him or her. Then fumigate the 
figure with incense and beckon to the soul every night for 
three nights successively by waving a cloth, while you recite 
the appropriate spell? In the following cases the charm 
takes effect without any contact whatever, whether direct or 
indirect, with the victim. When the moon, just risen, looks 
red above the eastern horizon, go out, and standing in the 
moonlight, with the big toe of your right foot on the big toe 
of your left, make a speaking-trumpet of your right hand and 
recite through it the following words: 


“OM. TI loose my shaft, I loose it and the moon clouds over, 
loose tt, and the sun is extinguished. 
I loose tt, and the stars burn dim. 
But it is not the sun, moon, and stars that I shoot at, 
It is the stalk of the heart of that child of the congregation, 
So-anda-so. 


Cluck! cluck! soul of So-and-so, come and walk with me, 
Come and sit with me, 

Come and sleep and share my pillow. 

Cluck / cluck? soul.” 


Repeat this thrice and after every repetition blow through 


1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), pp. 568 sg. 
2 W, W, Skeat, of. cit. pp. 569 sg. 
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your hollow fist? Or you may catch the soul in your turban, 
thus. Go out on the night of the full moon and the two 
succeeding nights; sit down on an ant-hill facing the moon, 
burn incense, and recite the following incantation: 


“7 bring you a betel leaf to chew, 
Dab the lime on to tt, Prince Feroctous, 
For Somebody, Prince Distractions daughter, to chew, 
Somebody at sunrise be distraught for love of me, 
Somebody at sunset be distraught for love of me. 
As you remember your parents, remember me ; 
As you remember your house and house-ladder, remember me 
When thunder rumbles, remember mes 
When wind whistles, remember me; 
When the heavens rain, remember me; 
When cocks crow, remember me ; 
When the dial-bird tells its tales, remember mes 
When you look up at the sun, remember me 5 
When you look up at the moon, remember me, 
For in that self-same moon I am there. 
Cluck! cluck! soul of Somebody come hither to me. 
I do not mean to let you have my soul, 
Let your soul come hither to mine.” 


Now wave the end of your turban towards the mocn 
seven times each night. Go home and put it under your 
pillow, and if you want to wear it in the daytime, burn 
incense and say, “It is not a turban that I carry in my girdle, 
but the soul of Somebody.” ? 

Perhaps the magical ceremonies just described may help Athenian 
to explain a curious rite, of immemorial antiquity, which E 
was performed on a very solemn occasion at Athens. On by the 
the eve of the sailing of the fleet for Syracuse, when all S348 of 
hearts beat high with hope, and visions of empire dazzled 
all eyes, consternation suddenly fell on the people one May 
morning when they rose and found that most of the images 
of Hermes in the city had been mysteriously mutilated in 
the night. The impious perpetrators of the sacrilege were 
unknown, but whoever they were, the priests and priestesses 
solemnly cursed them according to the ancient ritual, stand- 
ing with their faces to the west and shaking red cloths up 
and down.’ Perhaps in these cloths they were catching the 


1 W. W. Skeat, of. cit. pp. 574 59. 8 Lysias, Or. vi. 51, p. 51 ed. C. 
2 W. W. Skeat, of. ct. pp. 576 sg. Scheibe. The passage was pointed 
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souls of those at whom their curses were levelled, just as we 
have seen that Fijian chiefs used to catch the souls of 
criminals in scarves and nail them to canoes.’ 

The Indians of the Nass River, in British Columbia, are 
impressed with a belief that a physician may swallow his 
A doctor who is believed to have 
done so is made by the other members of the faculty to stand 
over the patient, while one of them thrusts his fingers down 
the doctor’s throat, another kneads him in the stomach with 
kis knuckles, and a third slaps him on the back. If the 
soul is not in him after all, and if the same process has been 
repeated upon all the medical men without success, it is con- 
cluded that the soul must be in the head-doctor’s box. A 
party of doctors, therefore, waits upon him at his house and 
requests him to produce his box. When he has done so and 
arranged its contents on a new mat, they take the votary of 
Aesculapius and hold him up by the heels with his head in a 
hole in the floor. In this position they wash his head, and 
“any water remaining from the ablution is taken and poured 
upon the sick man’s head.” Among the Kwakiutl Indians 
of British Columbia it is forbidden to pass behind the back 
of a shaman while he is eating, lest the shaman should in- 
advertently swallow the soul of the passer-by. When that 
happens, both the shaman and the person whose soul he 
has swallowed fall down in a swoon. Blood flows from the 
shaman’s mouth, because the soul is too large for him and 
is tearing his inside. Then the clan of the person whose 
soul is doing this mischief must assemble and sing the 
song of the shaman. In time the suffering sorcerer 


out to me by my friend Mr. W. Wyse. 
As to the mutilation of the Hermae, 
see Thucydides, vi. 27-29, 60 sg. ; 
Antocides, Or. i. 37 sgg. 3 Plutarch, 
Alcibiades, 18. 


1 Above, p. 69. 


2 J. B. McCullagh, in Zhe Church 
Misstonary Gleaner, xiv. No. 164 
(August 1887), p. 91. The same 
account is copied from the ‘‘ North 
Star” (Sitka, Alaska, December 1888) 
in Journal of American Folk-lore, ii. 
(1889) pp. 745g. Mr. McCullagh’s ac- 
count (which is closely followed in the 


text) of the latter part of the custom is 
not quite clear. It would seem that fail- 
ing to find the soul in the head-doctor’s 
box it occurs to them that he may have 
swallowed it, as the other doctors were 
at first supposed to have done. With 
a view of testing this hypothesis they 
hold him up by the heels to empty out 
the soul; and as the water with which 
his head is washed may possibly contain 
the missing soul, it is poured on the 
patient’s head to restore the soul to 
him. We have already seen that the 
recovered soul is often conveyed into 
the sick person’s head. 
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vomits out the soul, which he exhibits in the shape of a 
small bloody ball in the open palms of his hands. He 
restores it to its owner, who is lying prostrate on a mat, by 
throwing it at him and then blowing on his head. The 
man whose soul was swallowed has very naturally to pay 
for the damage he did to the shaman as well as for his 
own cure,’ 


§ 3. The Soul as a Shadow and a Reflection 


But the spiritual dangers I have enumerated are not the 


only ones which beset the savage. 


1 Fr. Boas in Eleventh Report on 
the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
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shadow or reflection as his soul, or at all events as a vital 
part of himself, and as such it is necessarily a source of 
danger to him. For if it is trampled upon, struck, or 
stabbed, he will feel the injury as if it were done to his 
person; and if it is detached from him entirely (as he 
believes that it may be) he will die. In the island of Wetar 
there are magicians who can make a man ill by stabbing 
his shadow with a pike or hacking it with a sword.’ After 
Sankara had destroyed the Buddhists in India, it is said 
that he journeyed to Nepaul, where he had some difference 
of opinion with the Grand Lama. To prove his super- 
natural powers, he soared into the air. But as he mounted 
up, the Grand Lama, perceiving his shadow swaying and 
wavering on the ground, struck his knife into it and down 
fell Sankara and broke his neck.? In the Babar Islands the 
demons get power over a man’s soul by holding fast his 
shadow, or by striking and wounding it Among the 
Tolindoos of central Cclebes to tread on a man’s shadow is 
an offence, because it is supposed to make the owner sick ;* 
and for the same reason the Toboongkoos of that region 
forbid their children to play with their shadows.” The 
Ottawa Indians thought they could kill a man by making 
certain figures on his shadow. The Baganda of central 
Africa regarded a man’s shadow as his ghost; hence they 
used to kill or injure their enemies by stabbing or treading 
on their shadows.’ Among the Bavili of West Africa it 
uscd to be considered a crime to trample on or even to cross 
the shadow of another, especially if the shadow were that of 
a married woman’ Some Caffres are very unwilling to let 
anybody stand on their shadow, believing that they can be 
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influenced for evil through it’? They think that “a sick 
man’s shadow dwindles in intensity when he is about to 
die; for it has such an intimate relation to the man 
that it suffers with him.”? The Ja-Luo tribes of Kavirondo, 
to the east of Lake Victoria Nyanza, tell of the ancestor 
of all men, Apodtho by name, who descended to earth 
from above, bringing with him cattle, fowls, and seeds. 
When he was old, the Ja-Luo plotted to kill him, but for a 
long time they did not dare to attack him. At last, hearing 
that he was sick, they thought their chance had come, and 
sent a girl to see how he was. She took a small horn, used 
for cupping blood, in her hand, and while she talked with 
him she placed the cupping-horn on his shadow. To her 
surprise it drew blood. So she returned and told her 
friends that, if they wished to kill Apodtho, they must not 
touch his body, but spear his shadow. They did so, and he 
died and turned into a rock, which has ever since possessed 
the property of sharpening spears unusually well. In a 
Chinese book we read of a sage who examined human 
shadows by lamplight in order to discover the fate of their 
owners. “A man’s shadow,” he said, “ought to be deep, 
for, if so, he will attain honourable positions, and a great 
age. Shadows are averse to being reflected in water, or in 
wells, or in washing-basins. It was on such grounds that 
the ancients avoided shadows, and that in old days Khii-seu, 
twan-hu, and other shadow-treading vermin caused injury by 
hitting the shadows of men. In recent times there have 
been men versed in the art of cauterizing the shadows of their 
patients.” Another sapient Chinese writer observes : “I have 
heard that, if the shadow of a bird is hit with a piece of wood 
that was struck by thunder, the bird falls to the ground im- 
mediately. I never tried it, but on account of the matter 
stated above I consider the thing certain.”* The natives of 
Nias tremble at the sight of a rainbow, because they think it 
is a net spread by a powerful spirit to catch their shadows.” 


1 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, cal Institute, xxxiii. (1903) pp. 327 
P. 84. sg. 
2 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, 4 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 
p. 68. System of China, iv. 84 sq. 
3 C. W. Hobley, ‘British East 6 E. Modigliani, Viaggio a Nias, p. 
Africa,” Journal of the Anthropologi- 620, compare p. 624. 
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In the Banks Islands, Melanesia, there are certain 
stones of a remarkably long shape which go by the name of 


his shadow famate gangan or “eating ghosts,” because certain powerful 


fall on 
certain 
things. 


and dangerous ghosts are believed to lodge in them. If a 
man’s shadow falls on one of these stones, the ghost will 
draw his soul out from him, so that he will die. Such stones. 
therefore, are set in a house to guard it; and a messenger 
sent to a house by the absent owner will call out the name 
of the sender, lest the watchful ghost in the stone should 
fancy that he came with evil intent and should do him a 
mischief! In Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, there 
are places sacred to ghosts, some in the village, some in the 
gardens, and some in the bush. No man would pass one 
of these places when the sun was so low as to cast his 
shadow into it, for then the ghost would draw it from him? 
The Indian tribes of the Lower Fraser River believe that 
man has four souls, of which the shadow is one, though not 
the principal, and that sickness is caused by the absence of one 
of the souls. Hence no one will let his shadow fall on a sick 
shaman, lest the Jatter should purloin it to replace his own 
lost soul? At a funeral in China, when the lid is about to 
be placed on the coffin, most of the bystanders, with the 
exception of the nearest kin, retire a few steps or even retreat 
to another room, for a person’s health is believed to be en- 
dangered by allowing his shadow to be enclosed in a coffin. 
And when the coffin is about to be lowered into the grave 
most of the spectators recoil to a little distance lest their 
shadows should fall into the grave and harm should thus be 
done to their persons. The geomancer and his assistants stand 
on the side of the grave which is turned away from the sun ; 
and the grave-diggers and coffin-bearers attach their shadows 
firmly to their persons by tying a strip of cloth tightly round 
their waists.“ In the Nicobar Islands burial usually takes 
place at sundown, before midnight, or at early dawn. In no 
case can an interment be carried out at noon or within an 
hour of it, lest the shadows of the bearers who lower the 

1 R. H. Codrington, The Melan- North-Western Tribes of Canada, pp. 
estans, p. 184. 461 sg. (Report of the British Associa. 
? R. H. Codrington, of. cit. p. nue Sor 1894). 
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body into the earth, or of the mourners taking their last 

look at the shrouded figure, should fall into the grave ; for 

that would cause them to be sick or dic. And when the 

dead has been laid in his last home, but before the earth is 
shovelled in upon him, the leaves of a certain jungle tree are 
waved over the grave, and a lighted torch is brandished 
inside it, to disperse any souls of the sorrowing bystanders 

that may be lingering with their departed friend in his 
narrow bed. Then the signal is given, and the earth or 

sand is rapidly shovelled in by a party of young men who 

have been standing in readiness to perform the duty.’ 
When the Malays are building a house, and the central post 

is being set up, the greatest precautions are taken to prevent 

the shadow of any of the workers from falling either on the 

post or on the hole dug to receive it; for otherwise they 
think that sickness and trouble will be sure to follow? 
When members of some Victorian tribes were performing 
magical ceremonies for the purpose of bringing disease and 
misfortune on their enemies, they took care not to let their 
shadows fall on the object by which the evil influence was 
supposed to be wafted to the foe.? In Darfur people think 

that they can do an enemy to death by burying a certain 

root in the earth on the spot where the shadow of his head 
happens to fall. The man whose shadow is thus tampered 

with loses consciousness at once and will die if the proper 
antidote be not administered. In like manner they can 
paralyse any limb, as a hand or leg, by planting a particular 

root in the earth in the shadow of the limb they desire to 
maim Nor is it human beings alone who are thus liable Animals 
to be injured by means of their shadows. Animals are to ee 
some extent in the same predicament. A small snail, which through 
frequents the neighbourhood of the limestone hills in Perak, neh tices 
is believed to suck the blood of cattle through their shadows ; 
hence the beasts grow lean and sometimes die from loss of 


1 E. H. Man, ‘Notes on the 8 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 
Nicobarese,” Judian Antiquary, xxviii. p. 54. 
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blood The ancients supposed that in Arabia, if a hyæna 
trod on a man’s shadow, it deprived him of the power of 
speech and motion ; and that if a dog, standing on a roof in 
the moonlight, cast a shadow on the ground and a hyena 
trod on it, the dog would fall down as if dragged with a 
rope.” Clearly in these cases the shadow, if not cquivalent 
to the soul, is at least regarded as a living part of the man 
or the animal, so that injury done to the shadow is felt by 
the person or animal as if it were done to his body. Even 
the shadows of trees are supposed by the Caffres to be 
sensitive. Hence when a Caffre doctor seeks to pluck the 
leaves of a tree for medicinal purposes, he “ takes care to run 
up quickly, and to avoid touching the shadow lest it should 
inform the tree of the danger, and so give the tree time to 
withdraw the medicinal properties from its extremities into 
the safety of the inaccessible trunk. The shadow of the trec 
is said to feel the touch of the man’s feet.” ® 

Conversely, if the shadow is a vital part of a man or an 
animal, it may under certain circumstances be as hazardous 
to be touched by it as it would be to come into contact with 
the person or animal. Thus in the North-West Provinces of 
India people believe that if the shadow of the goat-sucker 
bird falls on an ox or a cow, but especially on a cow buffalo, 
the beast will soon die. The remedy is for some one to kill 
the bird, rub his hands or a stick in the blood, and then 
wave the stick over the animal. There are certain men who 
are noted for their powers in this respect all over the district.4 
The Kaitish of central Australia hold that if the shadow of 
a brown hawk falls on the breast of a woman who is suckling 
a child, the breast will swell up and burst. Hence if a 
woman sees one of these birds in these circumstances, she 
runs away in fear In the Central Provinces of India a 
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pregnant woman avoids the shadow of a man, believing that 
if it fell on her, the child would take after him in features, 
though not in character. In Shoa any obstinate disorder, 
for which no remedy is known, such as insanity, epilepsy, 
delirium, hysteria, and St. Vitus’s dance, is traced either to 
possession by a demon or to the shadow of an enemy which 
has fallen on the suffercr.2 The Bushman is most careful 
not to let his shadow fall on the dead game, as he thinks 
this would bring bad luck.? Amongst the Caffres to over- 
shadow the king by standing in his prescnce was an offence 
worthy of instant death* And it is a Caffre superstition 
that if the shadow of a man who is protected by a certain 
charm falls on the shadow of a man who is not so protected, 
the unprotected person will fall down, overcome by the 
power of the charm which is transmitted through the 
shadow.’ In the Punjaub some people believe that if the 
shadow of a pregnant woman fell on a snake, it would 
blind the creature instantly.® 

Hence the savage makes it a rule to shun the shadow of The 
certain persons whom for various reasons he regards as SPd0"s 
sources of dangerous influence. Amongst the dangerous persons 
classes he commonly ranks mourners and women in general, ratte ee 
but especially his mother-in-law. The Shuswap Indians of seals 
British Columbia think that the shadow of a mourner falling iets. 
upon a person would make him sick.” Amongst the Kurnai 
tribe of Victoria novices at initiation were cautioned not to 
let a woman’s shadow fall across them, as this would make 
them thin, lazy, and stupid An Australian native is said The _ 
to have once nearly died of fright because the shadow of his er 


mother-in-law fell on his legs as he lay asleep under a tree.’ Benes 
in-law, 
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The awe and dread with which the untutored savage 
contemplates his mother-in-law are amongst the most 
familiar facts of anthropology. In the Yuin tribes of New 
South Wales the rule which forbade a man to hold any 
communication with his wite’s mother was very strict. He 
might not look at her or even in her direction. It was a 
ground of divorce if his shadow happened to fall on his 
mother-in-law: in that case he had to leave his wife, and 
she returned to her parents.’ In the Hunter River tribes of 
New South Wales it was formerly death for a man to speak 
to his mother-in-law ; however, in later times the wretch who 
had committed this heinous crime was suffered to live, but 
he was severely reprimanded and banished for a time from 
the camp.? In the Kulin tribe it was thought that if a 
woman looked at or spoke to her son-in-law or even his 
brother, her hair would turn white. The same result, it was 
supposed, would follow if she ate of game which had been 
presented to her husband by her son-in-law ; but she could 
obviate this ill consequence by blackening her face, and 
especially her mouth, with charcoal, for then her hair would 
not turn white? Similarly in the Kurnai tribe of Victoria a 
woman is not permitted to see her daughter’s husband in 
camp or elsewhere. When he is present, she keeps her 
head covered with an opossum rug. The camp of the 
mother-in-law faces in a different direction to that of her 
son-in-law. A screen of high bushes is erected between 
both huts, so that no one can see over from either. When 
the mother-in-law goes for firewood, she crouches down as 
she goes out or in, with her head covered.*| In Uganda a 
man may not see his mother-in-law nor speak to her face to 
face. Should they meet by accident, she must turn aside 
and cover her head with her clothes ; or if her garments are 
too scanty for that, she may squat on her haunches and hide 
her face in her hands. If he wishes to hold any com- 
munication with her, it must be done through a third person, 
or through a wall or closed door. Were he to break these 
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rules, he would certainly be seized with a shaking of the The 
hands and general debility? Among some tribes of eastern pile 
Africa which formerly acknowledged the suzerainty of the his mother 
sultan of Zanzibar, before a young couple had children they ™*™: 
might meet neither their father-in-law nor their mother-in- 

law. To avoid them they must take a long roundabout. 

But if they could not do that, they must throw themselves 

on the ground and hide their faces till the father-in-law or 
mother-in-law had passed by.? Among the Basutos a man 
may never meet his wife’s mother, nor speak to her, nor see 

her. If his wife is ill and her mother comes to nurse her, 

he must flee the house so long as she is in it; sentinels are 
posted to warn him of her departure. In New Britain the 
native imagination fails to conceive the extent and nature of 

the calamities which would result from a man’s accidentally 
speaking to his wifes mother ; suicide of one or both would 
probably be the only course open to them. The most 
solemn form of oath a New Briton can take is, “ Sir, if I 

am not telling the truth, I hope I may shake hands with 

my mother-in-law.”* At Vanua Lava in the Banks Islands, 

a man would not so much as follow his mother-in-law along 

the beach until the rising tide had washed out her footprints 

in the sand. To avoid meeting his mother-in-law face to 

face a very desperate Apache Indian, one of the bravest of 

the brave, has been seen to clamber along the brink of a 
precipice at the risk of his life, hanging on to rocks from 
which had he fallen he would have been dashed to pieces or 

at least have broken several of his limbs.® Still more curious 
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and difficult to explain is the rule which forbids certain 
African kings, after the coronation ceremonies have been 
completed, ever to see their own mothers again. This 
restriction was imposed on the kings ot Benin and Uganda. 
Yet the queen-mothers lived in regal state with a court and 
lands of their own. In Uganda it was thought that if the 
king were to see his mother again, some evil and probably 
death would surely befall him. 

Where the shadow is regarded as so intimately bound 
up with the life of the man that its loss entails debility or 
death, it is natural to expect that its diminution should be 
regarded with solicitude and apprehension, as betokening a 
corresponding decrease in the vital energy of its owner, 
An elegant Greek rhetorician has compared the man who 
lives only for fame to one who should set all his heart on 
his shadow, puffed up and boastful when it lengthened, sad 
and dejected when it shortened, wasting and pining away 
when it dwindled to nothing. The spirits of such an one, he 
goes on, would necessarily be volatile, since they must rise 
or fall with every passing hour of the day. In the morning, 
when the level sun, just risen above the eastern horizon, 
stretched out his shadow to enormous length, rivalling the 
shadows cast by the cypresses and the towers on the city 
wall, how blithe and exultant would he be, fancying that in 
stature he had become a match for the fabled giants of old ; 
with what a lofty port he would then strut and shew himself 
in the streets and the market-place and wherever men con- 
gregated, that he might be seen and admired of all. But 
as the day wore on, his countenance would change and he 
would slink back crestfallen to his house. At noon, when 
his once towering shadow had shrunk to his feet, he would 
shut himself up and refuse to stir abroad, ashamed to look 
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his fellow-townsmen in the face; but in the afternoon his A man's 
drooping spirits would revive, and as the day declined his => 
joy and pride would swell again with the length of the even- supposed 
ing shadows,’ The rhetorician who thus sought to expose (6 X7. 
the vanity of fame as an object of human ambition by liken- length of 
ing it to an ever-changing shadow, little dreamed that in PS dow. 
real life there were men who sct almost as much store by 

their shadows as the fool whom he had conjured up in his 
imagination to point a moral. So hard is it for the strain- 

ing wings of fancy to outstrip the folly of mankind. In 
Amboyna and Uliase, two islands near the equator, where 
necessarily there is little or no* shadow cast at noon, the 
people make it a rule not to go out of the house at mid-day, 
because they fancy that by doing so a man may lose the 
shadow of his soul? The Mangaians tell of a mighty 
warrior, Tukaitawa, whose strength waxed and waned with 

the length of his shadow. In the morning, when his shadow 

fell longest, his strength was greatest; but as the shadow 
shortened towards noon his strength ebbed with it, till exactly 

at noon it reached its lowest point; then, as the shadow 
stretched out in the afternoon, his strength returned. A 
certain hero discovered the secret of Tukaitawa’s strength 

and slew him at noon? The savage Besisis of the Malay 
Peninsula fear to bury their dead at noon, because they 
fancy that the shortness of their shadows at that hour would 
sympathetically shorten their own lives The Baganda of 
central Africa used to judge of a man’s health by the length of 

his shadow. They said, “So-and-so is going to die, his shadow 

is very small”; or, “He is in good health, his shadow is 
large.”® Similarly the Caffres of South Africa think that a 
man’s shadow grows very small or vanishes at death, When 

her husband is away at the wars,a woman hangs up his sleep- 
ing-mat; if the shadow grows less, she says her husband is 
killed ; if it remains unchanged, she says he is unscathed.’ 
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kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua, p. 61. 

3 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the South Pacific, pp. 284 sgg. 

* W, W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, 


Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula 
(London, 1906), ii. IIo. 

5 The Rev. J. Roscoe, in a letter to 
me dated Mengo, Uganda, May 26, 
1904. 

6 T. Arbousset et F. Daumas, Voyage 
d'exploration (Paris, 1842), p. 2913 
Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, pp. 
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It is possible that even in lands outside the tropics the 
observation of the diminished shadow at noon may have 
contributed, even if it did not give rise, to the superstitious 
dread with which that hour has been viewed by many peoples, 
as by the Greeks, ancient and modern, the Bretons, the 
Russians, the Roumanians of Transylvania, and the Indians 
of Santiago Tepehuacan.’ In this observation, too, we may 
perhaps detect the reason why noon was chosen by the 
Greeks as the hour for sacrificing to the shadowless dead? 
The loss of the shadow, real or apparent, has often been 
regarded as a cause or precursor of death. Whoever entered 
the sanctuary of Zeus on Mount Lycaeus in Arcadia was 
believed to Jose his shadow and to die within the year. In 
Lower Austria on the evening of St. Sylvesters day—the 
last day of the year—the company seated round the table 
mark whose shadow is not cast on the wall, and believe that 
the seemingly shadowless person will die next year. Similar 
presages are drawn in Germany both on St. Sylvesters day 
and on Christmas Eve.* The Galelareese fancy that if a 
child resembles his father, they will not both live long ; for 
the child has taken away his father’s likeness or shadow, and 
consequently the father must soon die Similarly among 
83, 303 ; id., Savage Childhood, p. 69. 
In the last passage Mr. Kidd tells 


us that “the mat was sot held up in 
the sun, but was placed in the hut at 


“ Lettre du curé de Santiago Tepe- 
huacan,” Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie (Paris), IIme Série, ii. 
(1834) p. 180; N. von Stenin, ‘* Die 


the marked-off portion where the zfongo 
or ancestral spirit was supposed to live; 
and the fate of the man was divined, 
not by the /exgthk of the shadow, but 
by its strength.” 

1 Theocritus, i. 15 sgg.; Philostratus, 
Heroic. i. 3; Porphyry, De antro nym- 
Ppharum, 26; Lucan, ili, 423 599.3 
Drexler, s.v. ‘*Meridianus daemon,” 
in Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und 
vim. Mythologie, ti. 2832 sqg.; Ber- 
nard Schmidt, Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen, pp. 94 S99., 119 5q.3 
Georgeakis et Pineau, Folk-lore de Les- 
bos, pe 3423; A. de Nore, Coutumes, 
mythes, et traditions des provinces de 
France, pp. 214 -sg.3; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie,’ ii. 9723; C., L. 
Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube und 
Brauvh, i, 62 sgq.; E. Gerard, The 
Land beyond the Forest, i, 331; 


Permier,” Globus, lxxi. (1897) p. 
374; D. Louwerier, ‘* Bijgeloovige 
gebruiken, die door die Javanen worden 
in acht genomen,” Mededeelingen van 
wege het Nederlandsche Zendelingsenoot- 
schap, xlix. (1905) p. 257. 

2 Schol. on Aristophanes, Frogs, 293. 

3 Pausanias, viii. 38. 6; Polybius, 
xvi. I2. 7; Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Graecae, 39. 

4 Th. Vernaleken, Mythen una 
Bräuche des Volkes in Österreich, 
P. 341; Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, Das 
festliche Jahr, p. 401; A. Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Volksaberglaube,® p. 207, 
§ 314. 

5 M. J. van Baarda, “Fabelen, 
Verhalen en Overleveringen der Gale- 
lareezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land. 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch. 
Indië, xlv. (1895) p. 459. 
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some tribes of the Lower Congo, “if the child is like its 

mother, father, or uncle, they think it has the spirit of the 

person it resembles, and that that person will soon die. 

Hence a parent will resent it if you say that the baby is like 

him or her.” ? i 
Nowhere, perhaps, does the equivalence of the shadow The 

to the life or soul come out more clearly than in some ee 

customs practised to this day in south-eastern Europe. In built into 

modern Greece, when the foundation of a new building is ae 

being laid, it is the custom to kill a cock, a ram, or a lamb, strengthen 

and to let its blood flow on the foundation-stone, under a 

which the animal is afterwards buried. The object of the 

sacrifice is to give strength and stability to the building. 

But sometimes, instead of killing an animal, the builder 

entices a man to the foundation-stone, secretly measures his 

body, or a part of it, or his shadow, and buries the measure 

under the foundation-stone ; or he lays the foundation-stone 

upon the man’s shadow. It is believed that the man will 

die within the year? In the island of Lesbos it is deemed 

enough if the builder merely casts a stone at the shadow of 

a passer-by ; the man whose shadow is thus struck will die, 

but the building will be solid? A Bulgarian mason measures 

the shadow of a man with a string, places the string in a 

box, and then builds the box into the wall of the edifice. 

Within forty days thereafter the man whose shadow was 

measured will be dead and his soul will be in the box beside 

the string; but often it will come forth and appear in its 

former shape to persons who were born on a Saturday. If 

a Bulgarian builder cannot obtain a human shadow for this 

purpose, he will content himself with measuring the shadow 

of the first animal that comes that way. The Roumanians 

of Transylvania think that he whose shadow is thus immured 

will die within forty days; so persons passing by a building 

which is in course of erection may hear a warning cry, 

“ Beware lest they take thy shadow!” Not long ago there 


1J. H. Weeks, ‘* Notes on some 3 Georgeakis et Pineau, Fo/k-lore de 
Customs of the Lower Congo People,”  Zesdos, pp. 346 sg. 
Folk-lore, xix. (1908) p. 422. 4 A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren (Leipsic, 
2 B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der 1898), p. 199; W. R. S. Ralston, 
Neugriechen (Leipsic, 1871), pp. 196 Songs of the Russian People, p. 
sg. REY 
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were still shadow-traders whose business it was to provide 
architects with the shadows necessary for securing their 
walls.! In these cases the measure of the shadow is looked 
on as equivalent to the shadow itself, and to bury it is to 
bury the life or soul of the man, who, deprived of it, must 
die. Thus the custom is a substitute for the old practice of 
immuring a living person in the walls, or crushing him under 
the foundation-stone of a new building, in order to give 
strength and durability to the structure, or more definitely in 
order that the angry ghost may haunt the place and guard 
it against the intrusion of enemies. Thus when a new gate 
was made or an old gate was repaired in the walls of Bang- 
kok, it used to be customary to crush three men to death 
under an enormous beam ina pit at the gateway. Before 
they were led to their doom, they were regaled at a splendid 
banquet: the whole court came to salute them; and the 
king himself charged them straitly to guard well the gate 
that was to be committed to their care, and to warn him 
if enemies or rebels came to assault the city. The next 
moment the ropes were cut and the beam descended on 
them. The Siamese believed that these unfortunates were 
transformed into the genii which they called p44? It is said 
that when the massive teak posts of the gateways of Mandalay 
were set up, a man was bound and placed under each post 
and crushed to death. The Burmese believe that men who 
die a violent death turn into za¢s or demons and haunt the 
spot where they were killed, doing a mischief to such as 
attempt to molest the place. Thus their spirits become 
guardians of the gates? This theory would explain why 
such sacrifices appear to be offered most commonly at 
thoroughfares, such as gates and bridges, where ghostly 
warders may be deemed especially serviceable in keeping 
watch on the multitudes that go to and fro In Bima, a 

UW. Schthidt, Das Jahr und seine 


Tage in Meinung und Brauch der 
Romanen Stebenbiirgens (Hermann- 


l Association de la Propagation de la 
Foi, v. (1831) pp. 164 sg. ; Pallegoix, 
Description du royaume That ou Siam, 


stadt, 1866), p. 27; E. Gerard, Zhe 
Land beyond the Forest, it. 17 sg. 
Compare F. S. Krauss, Volksglaube 
und religiöser Brauch der Siidslaven, 
p. 161. 

2 Mgr. Bruguière, in Annales de 


ii, 50-52. 
3 A. Fytche, Burma, Past and 
Present (London, 1878), i. 251 note. 
4 On such practices in general, see 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture,? i, 
104 sgg.3 F. Liebrecht, Zur Volks. 
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district of the East Indian island of Sambawa, the custom is 
marked by some peculiar features, which deserve to be 
mentioned. When a new flag-pole is set up at the sultan’s 
palace a woman is crushed to death under it; but she must 
be pregnant. If the destined victim should be brought to 
bed before her execution, she goes free. The notion may 
be that the ghost of such a woman would be more than 
usually fierce and vigilant. Again, when the wooden doors 
are set up at the palace, it is customary to bury a child 
under each of the door-posts. For these purposes officers 
are sent to scour the country for a pregnant woman or little 
children, as the case may be, and if they come back empty- 
handed they must give up their own wives or children to 
serve as victims. When the gates are set up, the children 
are killed, their bodies stript of flesh, and their bones laid in 
the holes in which the door-posts are erected. Then the 
flesh is boiled with horse’s flesh and served up to the officers. 
Any officer who refuses to eat of it is at once cut down.) 
The intention of this last practice is perhaps to secure the 
fidelity of the officers by compelling them to enter into a 
covenant of the most solemn and binding nature with the 
ghosts of the murdered children who are to guard the gates. 

The practice of burying the measure of a man’s shadow, 
as a substitute for the man himself, under the foundation- 
stone of a building may perhaps throw light on the singular 
deity whom the people of Kisser, an East Indian island, 


kunde, pp. 284-296; F. S. Krauss, the Kayans and Kenyahs of Burma); 


‘ Der Bauopfer bei den Siidslaven,” 
Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, xvii. (1887) pp. 
16-24; P. Sartori, ‘Uber das 
Bauopfer,” Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 
xxx. (1898) pp. I-54; E. Wester- 
marck, Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas (London, 1906-1908), i, 
451sgg. For some special evidence, see 
H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
pp. 363 sgg. (as to ancient India); 
Sonnerat, Voyage aux Indes Orientales 
et à la Chine, ii, 47 (as to Pegu); 
Guerlach, ‘*Chez les sauvages Ba- 
hnars,” Missions Catholiques, xvi. 
(1884) p. 82 (as to the Sedans of 
Cochin-China) ; W. H. Furness, Home- 
life of Borneo Head-hunters, p. 3 (as to 


A. C. Kruijt, ‘Van Paloppo naar 
Posso,” Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 
xlii. (1898) p. 56 note (as to central 
Celebes); L. Hearn, Glimpses of Un- 
familiar Japan (London, 1894), i. 148 
sg.; H. Ternaux-Compans, Zssaz sur 
Lancien Cundinamarca, p. 70 (as to 
the Indians of Colombia), These cus- 
toms are commonly called foundation- 
sacrifices. But the name is inappro- 
priate, as Prof. H. Oldenberg has 
tightly observed, since they are not 
sacrifices but charms. 

1 D. F. van Braam Morris, in 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xxxiv. (1891) p. 
224. 
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choose to guard their houses and villages. The god in 
guestion is nothing more or less than the measuring-tape 
which was used to measure the foundations of the house or 
of the village temple. After it has served this useful 
purpose, the tape is wound about a stick shaped like a 
paddle, and is then deposited in the thatch of the roof of the 
house, where food is offered to it on all special occasions. The 
deified measuring-tape of the whole village is that which was 
used to measure the foundations of the first house or of the 
village temple. The handle of the paddle-like stick on 
which it is wound is carved into the figure of a person 
squatting in the usual posture; and the whole is kept ina 
rough wooden box along with one or two figures to act as 
its guards.’ It is possible, though perhaps hardly probable, 
that these tapes may be thought to contain the souls of men 
whose shadows they measured at the foundation ceremony. 
As some peoples believe a man’s soul to be in his 
shadow, so other (or the same) peoples believe it to be in 
his reflection in water or a mirror. Thus “the Andamanese 
do not regard their shadows but their reflections (in any 
mirror) as their souls.”? According to one account, some 
of the Fijians thought that man has two souls, a light one 
and a dark one; the dark one goes to Hades, the light one 
is his reflection in water or a mirror. When the Motumotu 
of New Guinea first saw their likenesscs in a looking-glass 
they thought that their reflections were their souls.‘ In 
New Caledonia the old men are of opinion that a person’s 
reflection in water or a mirror is his soul ; but the younger men, 


1 J. H, de Vries, ‘* Reis door eenige 
eilandgroepen der Residentie Am- 
boina,” Tijdschrift van het koninklijk 
Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genoot- 
schap, Tweedie Serie, xvii. (1900) pp. 
612 sg. 


2 E. H. Mann, Aboriginal Inhabit- 
ants of the Andaman Islands, p. 94. 


3 T. Williams, Azji and the Fijians,? 
i. 241%. However, the late Mr. 
Lorimer Fison wrote to me that 
this reported belief in a bright 
soul 
Williams’ absurdities. I inquired into 
it on the island where he was, and 


and a dark soul ‘is one of. 


found that there was no such belief. 
He took the word for ‘shadow,’ which 
is a reduplication of ya/o, the word for 
soul, as meaning the dark soul. But 
yaloyato does not mean the soul at all, 
It is not part of a man as his soul is. 
This is made certain by the fact that 
it does not take the possessive suffix 
yalo-na=his soul ; but zona yaloyalo= 
his shadow. This settles the question 
beyond dispute. If ya/oyalo were any 
kind of soul, the possessive form would 
be yaloyalona” (letter dated August 
26, 1898), 

4 James Chalmers, Pioneering in 
New Guinea (London, 1887), p, 170. 
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taught by the Catholic priests, maintain that it is a reflection 

and nothing more, just like the reflection of palm-trees in the 
water. The reflection-soul, being external to the man, is Dangers 
exposed to much the same dangers as the shadow-soul. ię Which 
Among the Galelareese, half-grown lads and girls may not tion-sopl is 
look at themselves in a mirror; for they say that the mirror a 
takes away their bloom and leaves them ugly.? And as the 
shadow may be stabbed, so may the reflection. Hence an 
Aztec mode of keeping sorcerers from the house was to leave 

a vessel of water with a knife in it behind the door. When 

a sorcerer entered he was so much alarmed at seeing his 
reflection in the water transfixed by a knife that he turned 

and fled. In Corréze, a district of the Auvergne, a cow’s 

milk had dried up through the maleficent spells of a neigh- 
bouring witch, so a sorcerer was called in to help. He made 

the woman whose cow was bewitched sit in front of a pail of 

water with a knife in her hand till she thought she saw the 
image of the witch in the water, whereupon he made her 

stab the image with the knife. They say that if the knife 
strikes the image fair in the eye, the person whose likeness it 

is will suffer a corresponding injury in his or her eye. This 
procedure, we are informed, has been successful in restoring 

milk to the udders of a cow when even holy water had been 

tried in vain The Zulus will not look into a dark pool 
because they think there is a beast in it which will take 

away their reflections, so that they die® The Basutos say 

that crocodiles have the power of thus killing a man by 
dragging his reflection under water. When one of them 

dies suddenly and from no apparent cause, his relatives will 

allege that a crocodile must have taken his shadow some 

time when he crossed a stream.’ In Saddle Island, 


1 Father Lambert, A/eurs et super- 
stitions des Néo-Calédoniens (Nouméa, 
1900), pp. 45 sg. 

2M. J. van Baarda, ‘ Fabelen, 
Verhalen en Overleveringen der Gale- 
lareezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indië, xlv. (1895) p. 462. 

3 B. de Sahagun, Histoire générale des 
choses de la Nouvelle-Espagne (Paris, 
1880), p: 314. The Chinese hang 
brass mirrors over the idols in their 


houses, because it is thought that evil 
spirits entering the house and seeing 
themselves in the mirrors will be scared 
away (China Review, ii, 164). 

4 G. Vuillier, ‘Chez les magiciens 
et les sorciers de la Corrèze,” Tour du 
monde, N.S. v. (1899) pp. 522, 524. 

5 H. Callaway, Nursery Tales, Tradi- 
tions, and Histories of the Zulus 
(Natal and London, 1868), p. 342. 

6 T. Arbousset et F. Daumas, Voyage 
d'exploration au nord-est de la colonie 
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Mclanesia, there is a pool “into which if any one looks he 
dies ; the malignant spirit takes hold upon his life by means 
of his reflection on the water.”? 
Dread of We can now understand why it was a maxim both in 
looking @t ancient India and ancient Greece not to look at one’s 
reflection reflection in water, and why the Greeks regarded it as an 
mwan omen of death if a man dreamed of seeing himself so 
reflected? They feared that the water-spirits would drag 
the person’s reflection or soul under water, leaving him soul- 
less to perish. This was probably the origin of the classical 
story of the beautiful Narcissus, who languished and died 
through secing his reflection in the water. The explana- 
tion that he died for love of his own fair image was 
probably devised later, after the old meaning of the story 
was forgotten. The same ancient belief lingers, in a faded 
form, in the English superstition that whoever sees a water- 
fairy must pine and die. 


si Alas, the moon should ever beam 
To show what man should never see /— 
I saw a maiden on a stream, 
And fair was she! 


I staid to watch, a little space, 
Her parted lips if she would sing, 
The waters closed above her face 
With many a ring. 


I know my life will fade away, 
I know that I must vainly pine, 
For I am made of mortal clay, 

But she’s divine!” 


Reason for Further, we can now explain the widespread custom of 
covering 


up mirrors COVering up mirrors or turning them to the wall after a death 
or turning has taken place in the house. It is feared that the soul, 
them to : F . : ° 
the wall projected out of the person in the shape of his reflection in 
after a 


nuit the mirror, may be carried off by the ghost of the departed, 


du Cap de Bonne-Espérance, p. 12; T. id., The Melanesians, p. 186, 

Lindsay Fairclough, ‘* Notes on the 2 Fragmenta philosophorum Graeco- 

Basuto,” Journal of the African rum, ed, F. G. A. Mullach, i. 5103 

Society, No. 14 (January 1905), p. 201. Artemidorus, Onzrocr. ii. 7; Laws of 
1 R. H. Codrington, ‘‘Religious Manu, iv. 38 (p. 135, G. Biihler’s 

Beliefs and Practices in Melanesia,” translation, Sacred Books of the East, 

Journ, Anthrop, Inst. x. (1881) p. 313; vol. xxv.). 
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which is commonly supposed to linger about the house till 
the burial. The custom is thus exactly parallel to the Aru 
custom of not sleeping in a house after a death for fear that 
the soul, projected out of the body in a dream, may meet 
the ghost and be carried off by it? In Oldenburg it is thought 
that if a person sees his image in a mirror after a death he 
will die himself. So all the mirrors in the house are covered 
up with white cloth? In some parts of Germany and 
Belgium after a death not only the mirrors but everything 
that shines or glitters (windows, clocks, etc.) is covered up? 
doubtless because they might reflect a person’s image. The 
same custom of covering up mirrors or turning them to the 
wall after a death prevails in England, Scotland, Madagascar,! 
and among the Karaits, a Jewish sect in the Crimea. The 
Suni Mohammedans of Bombay cover with a cloth the mirror 
in the room of a dying man and do not remove it until the 
corpse is carried out for burial. They also cover the looking- 
glasses in their bedrooms before retiring to rest at night. 
The reason why sick people should not see themselves in a 
mirror, and why the mirror in a sick-room is therefore 
covered up,’ is also plain; in time of sickness, when the soul 
might take flight so easily, it is particularly dangerous to 
project it out of the body by means of the reflection 
in a mirror. The rule is therefore precisely parallel to the 
rule observed by some peoples of not allowing sick people 
to sleep ;8 for in sleep the soul is projected out of the body, 


6 Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. p. 
169, § 906. 


1 See above, p. 37. 
2 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaber- 
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3 A. Wuttke, Ze.; E. Monseur, Ze 
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4 Folk-lore Journal, iii. (1885) p. 
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Theory of the Soul,” Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute, xv. (1886) pp. 82 
sgg. Among the heathen Arabs, when a 
man had beenstung byascorpion, he was 
kept from sleeping for seven days, during 
which he had to wear a woman’s brace- 
lets and earrings (Rasmussen, Addita- 
menta ad historiam Arabum ante Isla- 
mismum, p. 65, compare p. 69). The 
old Mexican custom of masking and 
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and there is always a risk that it may not return. “In the 
opinion of the Raskolniks a mirror is an accursed thing, 
invented by the devil,”* perhaps on account of the mirror’s 
supposed power of drawing out the soul in the reflection and 
so facilitating its capture. 

As with shadows and reflections, so with portraits ; they 
are often believed to contain the soul of the person por- 
trayed. People who hold this belief are naturally loth to 
have their likenesses taken; for if the portrait is the soul, 
or at least a vital part of the person portrayed, whoever 
possesses the portrait will be able to exercise a fatal influence 
over the original of it. Thus the Esquimaux of Bering Strait 
believe that persons dealing in witchcraft have the power of 
stealing a person’s zna or shade, so that without it he will 
pine away and die. Once at a village on the lower Yukon 
River an explorer had set up his camera to get a picture 
of the people as they were moving about among their houses. 
While he was focusing the instrument, the headman of the 
village came up and insisted on peeping under the cloth. 
Being allowed to do so, he gazed intently for a minute at 
the moving figures on the ground glass, then suddenly with- 
drew his head and bawled at the top of his voice to the people, 
“He has allof your shades in this box.” A panic ensued among 
the group, and in an instant they disappeared helter-skelter 
into their houses? The Dacotas hold that every man has 
several wanagi or “apparitions,” of which after death one 
remains at the grave, while another goes to the place of the 
departed. For many years no Yankton Dacota would consent 
to have his picture taken lest one of his “ apparitions ” should 
remain after death in the picture instead of going to the 
spirit-land* An Indian whose portrait the Prince of Wied 


veiling the images of the gods so long 
as the king was sick (Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, Histoire des nations civilisées 
du Mexique et de l Amérique-Centrale, 
iii. 571 sg.) may perhaps have been 
intended to prevent the images from 
drawing away the king’s soul. 

1 W, R. S. Ralston, Songs of the 
Russtan People, p. 117. The objection, 
however, may be merely Puritanical. 
W. Robertson Smith informed me that 
the peculiarities of the Raskolniks are 
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wished to get, refused to let himself be drawn, because he 
believed it would cause his death! The Mandan Indians 
also thought that they would soon die if their portraits were 
in the hands of another; they wished at least to have the 
artists picture as a kind of hostage? The Tepehuanes of 
Mexico stood in mortal terror of the camera, and five days’ 
persuasion was necessary to induce them to pose for it. 
When at last they consented, they looked like criminals 
about to be executed. They believed that by photographing 
people the artist could carry off their souls and devour them 
at his leisure moments. They said that when the pictures 
reached his country they would die or some other evil would 
befall them. The Canelos Indians of Ecuador think that 
their soul is carried away in their picture. Two of them, 
who had been photographed, were so alarmed that they came 
back next day on purpose to ask if it were really true that 
their souls had been taken away.* Similar notions are enter- 
tained by the Aymara Indians of Peru and Bolivia. The 
Araucanians of Chili are unwilling to have their portraits 
drawn, for they fancy that he who has their portraits in his 
possession could, by means of magic, injure or destroy 
themselves.® 
The Yaos, a tribe of British Central Africa in the neigh- The same 

bourhood of Lake Nyassa, believe that every human being re 
has a “soka, a soul, shade, or spirit, which they appear to 
associate with the shadow or picture of the person. Some 
of them have been known to refuse to enter a room where 
pictures were hung on the walls, “because of the masoka, 
souls, in them.” The camera was at first an object of dread 
to them, and when it was turned on a group of natives 
they scattered in all directions with shrieks of terror. They 
said that the European was about to take away their shadows 
and that they would die; the transference of the shadow or 
portrait (for the Yao word for the two is the same, to wit 
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chiwilil’) to the photographic plate would involve the disease 
or death of the shadeless body. A Yao chief, after much 
difficulty, allowed himself to be photographed on condition 
that the picture should be shewn to none of his subjects, but 
sent out of the country as soon as possible. He feared lest 
some ill-wisher might use it to bewitch him. Some time 
afterwards he fell ill, and his attendants attributed the illness 
to some accident which had befallen the photographic plate 
in England.” The Ngoni of the same region entertain a 
similar belief, and formerly exhibited a similar dread of 
sitting to a photographer, lest by so doing they should yield 
up their shades or spirits to him and they should die.” When 
Joseph Thomson attempted to photograph some of the 
Wa-teita in eastern Africa, they imagined that he was a 
magician trying to obtain possession of their souls, and that 
if he got their likenesses they themselves would be entirely 
at his mercy. When Dr. Catat and some companions were 
exploring the Bara country on the west coast of Madagascar, 
the people suddenly became hostile. The day before the 
travellers, not without difficulty, had photographed the royal 
family, and now found themselves accused of taking the 
souls of the natives for the purpose of selling them when 
they returned to France. Denial was vain; in compliance 
with the custom of the country they were obliged to catch 
the souls, which were then put into a basket and ordered by 
Dr. Catat to return to their respective owners.* 

Some villagers in Sikhim betrayed a lively horror and 
hid away whenever the lens of a camera, or “the evil eye of 
the box” as they called it, was turned on them. They 
thought it took away their souls with their pictures, and so 
put it in the power of the owner of the pictures to cast spells 
on them, and they alleged that a photograph of the scenery 
blighted the landscape Until the reign of the late King 
of Siam no Siamese coins were ever stamped with the image 
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of the king, “for at that time there was a strong prejudice 
against the making of portraits in any medium. -Europeans 
who travel into the jungle have, even at the present time, 
only to point a camera at a crowd to procure its instant 
dispersion. When a copy of the face of a person is made 
and taken away from him, a portion of his life goes with the 
picture. Unless the sovereign had been blessed with the 
years of a Methusaleh he could scarcely have permitted his 
life to be distributed in small pieces together with the coins 
of the realm.” ! Similarly, in Corea, “the effigy of the king 
is not struck on the coins; only a few Chinese characters 
are put on them. They would deem it an insult to the king 
to put his sacred face on objects which pass into the most 
vulgar hands and often roll on the ground in the dust or the 
mud. When the French ships arrived for the first time in 
Corea, the mandarin who was sent on board to communicate 
with them was dreadfully shocked to see the levity with 
which these western barbarians treated the face of their 
sovereign, reproduced on the coins, and the recklessness with 
which they put it in the hands of the first comer, without 
troubling themselves in the least whether or not he would 
shew it due respect.”? In Minahassa, a district of Celebes, The same 
many chiefs are reluctant to be photographed, believing that Poetin 
if that were done they would soon die. For they imagine Indies. 
that, were the photograph lost by its owner and found by 
somebody else, whatever injury the finder chose to do to the 
portrait would equally affect the person whom it represented.’ 
Mortal terror was depicted on the faces of the Battas upon 
whom von Brenner turned the lens of his camera; they 
thought he wished to carry off their shadows or spirits in a 
little box.6 When Dr. Nieuwenhuis attempted to photograph 
the Kayans or Bahaus of central Borneo, they were much 
alarmed, fearing that their souls would follow their photo- 
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graphs into the far country and that their deserted bodies 
would fall sick. Further, they imagined that possessing 
their likenesses the explorer would be able by magic art 
to work on the originals at a distance. 

Beliefs of the same sort still linger in various parts of 
Europe. Not very many years ago some old women in the 
Greek island of Carpathus were very angry at having their 
likenesses drawn, thinking that in consequence they would 
pine and die? It is a German superstition that if you have 
your portrait painted, you will die? Some people in Russia 
object to having their silhouettes taken, fearing that if this 
is done they will die before the year is out.’ In Albania 
Miss Durham sketched an old man who boasted of being a 
hundred and ten years old. When every one recognised 
the likeness, a look of great anxiety came over the patriarch’s 
face, and most earnestly he besought the artist never to 
destroy the sketch, for he was certain that the moment the 
sketch was torn he would drop down dead.’ An artist in 
England once vainly attempted to sketch a gypsy girl. “I 
won't have her drawed out,” said the girl’s aunt. “I told her 
Pd make her scrawl the earth before me, if ever she let herself 
be drawed out again.” “ Why, what harm can there be?” “I 
know there’s a fiz (a charm) in it. There was my youngest, 
that the gorja drawed out on Newmarket Heath, she never 
held her head up after, but wasted away, and died, and she’s 
buried in March churchyard.” There are persons in the 
West of Scotland “who refuse to have their likenesses taken 
lest it prove unlucky; and give as instances the cases of 
several of their friends who never had a day’s health after 
being photographed.” ? 
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CHAPTER HI 
TABOOED ACTS 


§ 1. Taboos on Intercourse with Strangers 


So much for the primitive conceptions of the soul and the primitive 
dangers to which it is exposed. These conceptions are not ei. 
limited to one people or country ; with variations of detail soul helped 
they are found all over the world, and survive, as we have See. 
seen, in modern Europe. Beliefs so deep-seated and so ships by 
widespread must necessarily have contributed to shape the Cane | 
mould in which the early kingship was cast. For if every observed 
person was at such pains to save his own soul from the perils p7 Ve “"8 
which threatened it on so many sides, how much more soul's 
carefully must 4e have been guarded upon whose life hung pom 
the welfare and even the existence of the whole people, and 

whom therefore it was the common interest of all to preserve ? 
Therefore we should expect to find the king’s life protected 

by a system of precautions or safeguards still more numerous 

and minute than those which in primitive society every man 

adopts for the safety of his own soul. Now in point of fact 

the life of the early kings is regulated, as we have seen and 

shall see more fully presently, by a very exact code of rules, 

May we not then conjecture that these rules are in fact the 

very safeguards which we should expect to find adopted for 

the protection of the king’s life? An examination of the 

rules themselves confirms this conjecture. For from this it 
appears that some of the rules observed by the kings are 
identical with those observed by private persons out of 

regard for the safety of their souls ; and even of those which 

seem peculiar to the king, many, if not all, are most readily 
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explained on the hypothesis that they are nothing but safe- 
guards or lifeguards of the king. I will now enumerate 
some of these royal rules or taboos, offering on each of them 
such comments and explanations as may serve to set the 
original intention of the rule in its proper light. 

As the object of the royal taboos is to isolate the king 
from all sources of danger, their general effect is to compel 
him to live in a state of seclusion, more or less complete, 
according to the number and stringency of the rules he 
observes. Now of all sources of danger none are more 
dreaded by the savage than magic and witchcraft, and he 
suspects all strangers of practising these black arts. To 
guard against the baneful influence exerted voluntarily or 
involuntarily by strangers is therefore an elementary dictate 
of savage prudence. Hence before strangers are allowed 
to enter a district, or at least before they are permitted 
to mingle freely with the inhabitants, certain ceremonies 
are often performed by the natives of the country for 
the purpose of disarming the strangers of their magical 
powers, of counteracting the baneful influence which is 
believed to emanate from them, or of disinfecting, so to 
speak, the tainted atmosphere by which they are supposed 
to be surrounded. Thus, when the ambassadors sent by 
Justin II, Emperor of the East, to conclude a peace with 
the Turks had reached their destination, they were received 
by shamans, who subjected them to a ceremonial purification 
for the purpose of exorcising all harmful influence. Having 
deposited the goods brought by the ambassadors in an open 
place, these wizards carried burning branches of incense 
round them, while they rang a bell and beat on a tambourine, 
snorting and falling into a state of frenzy in their efforts to 
dispel the powers of evil. Afterwards they purified the 
ambassadors themselves by leading them through the flames. 
In the island of Nanumea (South Pacific) strangers from 
ships or from other islands were not allowed to communicate 
with the people until they all, or a few as representatives of 
the rest, had been taken to cach of the four temples in the 
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island, and prayers offered that the god would avert any Various 
disease or treachery which these strangers might have ee 
brought with them. Meat offerings were also laid upon the enchanting 
altars, accompanied by songs and dances in honour of the Sarees. 
god. While these ceremonies were going on, all the people 
except the priests and their attendants kept out of sight.’ 

On returning from an attempted ascent of the great African 
mountain Kilimanjaro, which is believed by the neighbouring 
tribes to be tenanted by dangerous demons, Mr. New and 

his party, as soon as they reached the border of the inhabited 
country, were disenchanted by the inhabitants, being 
sprinkled with “a professionally prepared liquor, supposed 

to possess the potency of neutralising evil influences, and 
removing the spell of wicked spirits.”? In the interior of 
Yoruba (West Africa) the sentinels at the gates of towns . 
often oblige European travellers to wait till nightfall before 
they admit them, fearing that if the strangers were admitted 

by day the devil would enter behind them? The whole 
Mahafaly country in Madagascar used to be tabooed to 
strangers of the white race, the natives imagining that the 
intrusion of a white man would immediately cause the death 

of their king. The traveller Bastard had the greatest 
difficulty in overcoming the reluctance of the natives to allow 

him to enter their land and especially to visit their holy city.* 
Amongst the Ot Danoms of Borneo it is the custom 
that strangers entering the territory should pay to the 
natives a certain sum, which is spent in the sacrifice 

of buffaloes or pigs to the spirits of the land and water, 

in order to reconcile them to the presence of the strangers, 

and to induce them not to withdraw their favour from 

the people of the country, but to bless the rice-harvest, 

and so forth The men of a certain district in Borneo, 
fearing to look upon a European traveller lest he should 
make them ill, warned their wives and children not 
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to go near him. Those who could not restrain their 
curiosity killed fowls to appease the evil spirits and smeared 
themselves with the blood.’ “More dreaded,” says a 
traveller in central Borneo, “than the evil spirits of the 
neighbourhood are the evil spirits from a distance which 
accompany travellers. When a company from the middle 
Mahakam river visited me among the Blu-u Kayans in the 
year 1897,no woman shewed herself outside her house with- 
out a burning bundle of plehzding bark, the stinking smoke of 
which drives away evil spirits.”” In Laos, before a stranger 
can be accorded hospitality, the master of the house must offer 
sacrifice to the ancestral spirits; otherwise the spirits would 
be offended and would send discase on the inmates.* When 
Madame Pfciffer arrived at the village of Hali-Bonar, among 
the Battas of Sumatra, a buffalo was killed and the liver 
offered to her. Then a ceremony was performed to pro- 
pitiate the evil spirits. Two young men danced, and one of 
them in dancing sprinkled water from a buffalo’s horn or. 
the visitor and the spectators. In the Mentawei Islands, 
when a stranger enters a house where there are children, the 
father or other member of the family takes the ornament 
which the children wear in their hair and hands it to the 
stranger, who holds it in his hands for a while and then 
gives it back to him. This is thought to protect the children 
from the evil effect which the sight of a stranger might have 
upon them.2 When a Dutch steamship was approaching 
their villages, the people of Biak, an island off the north 
coast of New Guinea, shook and knocked their idols about 
in order to ward off ill-luck. At Shepherd’s Isle Captain 
Moresby had to be disenchanted before he was allowed to 
land his hoat’s crew. When he leaped ashore, a devil-man 
seized his right hand and waved a bunch of palm leaves 
over the captain’s head. Then “he placed the leaves in my 
left hand, putting a small green twig into his mouth, still 
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holding me fast, and then, as if with great effort, drew the 
twig from his mouth—this was extracting the evil spirit— 
after which he blew violently, as if to speed it away. I now 
held a twig between my teeth, and he went through the 
same process.” Then the two raced round a couple of sticks 
fixed in the ground and bent to an angle at the top, which 
had leaves tied to it. After some more ceremonies the 
devil-man concluded by leaping to the level of Captain 
Moresby’s shoulders (his hands resting on the captain’s 
shoulders) several times, “as if to show that he had 
conquered the devil, and was now trampling him into 
the earth.”? North American Indians “have an idea that 
strangers, particularly white strangers, are ofttimes accom- 
panied by evil spirits. Of these they have great dread, as 
creating and delighting in mischief. One of the duties of 
the medicine chief is to exorcise these spirits. I have some- 
times ridden into or through a camp where I was unknown 
or unexpected, to be confronted by a tall, half-naked savage, 
standing in the middle of the circle of lodges, and yelling in 
a sing-song, nasal tone, a string of unintelligible words.” ? 
When Crevaux was travelling in South America he 
entered a village of the Apalai Indians. A few moments 
after his arrival some of the Indians brought him a number 
of large black ants, of a species whose bite is painful, 
fastened on palm leaves. Then all the people of the village, 
without distinction of age or sex, presented themselves to 
him, and he had to sting them all with the ants on their 
faces, thighs, and other parts of their bodies. Sometimes 
when he applied the ants too tenderly they called out 
“More! more!” and were not satisfied till their skin was 
thickly studded with tiny swellings like what might have 
been produced by whipping them with nettles? The object 
of this ceremony is made plain by the custom observed in 
Amboyna and Uliase of sprinkling sick people with pungent 
spices, such as ginger and cloves, chewed fine, in order by 
the prickling sensation to drive away the demon of disease 
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which may be clinging to their persons? In Java a popular 
cure for gout or rheumatism is to rub Spanish pepper into 
the nails of the fingers and toes of the sufferer; the pun- 
gency of the pepper is supposed to be too much for the gout 
or rheumatism, who accordingly departs in haste.? So on 
the Slave Coast of Africa the mother of a sick child some- 
times believes that an evil spirit has taken possession of the 
child’s body, and in order to drive him out, she makes small 
cuts in the body of the little sufferer and inserts green 
peppers or spices in the wounds, believing that she will 
thereby hurt the evil spirit and force him to be gone. The 
poor child naturally screams with pain, but the mother 
hardens her heart in the belief that the demon is suffering 
equally? In Hawaii a patient is sometimes pricked with 
bamboo needles for the sake of hurting and expelling a re- 
fractory demon who is lurking in the sufferer’s body and 
making him ill* Dyak sorceresses in south-eastern Borneo 
will sometimes slash the body of a sick man with sharp 
knives in order, it is said, to allow the demon of disease 
to escape through the cuts;® but perhaps the notion 
rather is to make the present quarters of the spirit too 
hot for him. With a similar intention some of the natives 
of Borneo and Celebes sprinkle rice upon the head or body 
of a person supposed to be infested by dangerous spirits ; a 
fowl is then brought, which, by picking up the rice from the 
person’s head or body, removes along with it the spirit or 
ghost which is clinging like a burr to his skin. This is done, 
for example, to persons who have attended a funeral, and 
who may therefore be supposed to be infested by the ghost 
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of the deceased! Similarly Basutos, who have carried a 
corpse to the grave, have their hands scratched with a knife 
from the tip of the thumb to the tip of the forefinger, and 
magic stuff is rubbed into the wound,’ for the purpose, no 
doubt, of removing the ghost which may be adhering to their 
skin. Among the Barotse of south-castern Africa a few 
days after a funeral the sorcerer makes an incision in the 
forehead of each surviving member of the family and fills it 
with medicine, “ in order to ward off contagion and the effect 
of the sorcery which caused the death.” When elephant- 
hunters in East Africa have killed an elephant they get 
upon its carcase, make little cuts in their toes, and rub gun- 
powder into the cuts. This is done with the double 
intention of counteracting any evil influence that may 
emanate from the dead elephant, and of acquiring thereby 
the fleetness of foot possessed by the animal in its life.* 
The people of Nias carefully scrub and scour the weapons 
and clothes which they buy, in order to efface all connexion 
between the things and the persons from whom they bought 
them? 

It is probable that the same dread of strangers, rather 
than any desire to do them honour, is the motive of certain 
ceremonies which are sometimes observed at their reception, 
but of which the intention is not directly stated. In the 
Ongtong Java Islands, which are inhabited by Polynesians, 
and lie a little to the north of the Solomon Islands, the 
priests or sorcerers seem to wield great influence. Their main 
business is to summon or exorcise spirits for the purpose 
of averting or dispelling sickness, and of procuring favour- 
able winds, a good catch of fish,and so on. When strangers 
land on the islands, they are first of all received by the 
sorcerers, sprinkled with water, anointed with oil, and girt 
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Ceremonies With dried pandanus leaves. At the same time sand and 
observed water are freely thrown about in all directions, and the new- 


at the i Š è . 
receptionof comer and his boat are wiped with green leaves. After this 


eatin: ceremony the strangers are introduced by the sorcerers to 
times be the chief! In Afghanistan and in some parts of Persia 
intended to : : 5 3 
a toe traveller, before he enters a village, is frequently received 
their with a sacrifice of animal life or food, or of fire and incense. 
enchant- ee s 8 < 
ments, The Afghan Boundary Mission, in passing by villages 


in Afghanistan, was often met with fire and incense.’ 
Sometimes a tray of lighted embers is thrown under the 
hoofs of the travellers horse, with the words, “ You are 
welcome.”* On entering a village in central Africa Emin 
Pasha was received with the sacrifice of two goats; their 
blood was sprinkled on the path and the chief stepped over 
the blood to greet Emin. Before strangers entered the 
country or city of Benin, custom compelled them to have 
their fect washed ; sometimes the ceremony was performed 
in a sacred place Amongst the Esquimaux of Cumber- 
land Inlet, when a stranger arrives at an encampment, the 
sorcerer goes out to meet him. The stranger folds his 
arms and inclines his head to one side, so as to expose 
his cheek, upon which the magician deals a terrible blow, 
sometimes felling him to the ground. Next the sorcerer in 
his turn presents his cheek to the smiter and receives a buffet 
from the stranger. Then they kiss each other, the ceremony 
is over, and the stranger is hospitably received by all.® 
Sometimes the dread of strangers and their magic is too 
great to allow of their reception on any terms. Thus when 
Speke arrived at a certain village, the natives shut their 
doors against him, “because they had never before seen a 
white man nor the tin boxes that the men were carrying: 

1 R. Parkinson, ‘‘ Zur Ethnographie 
der Ontong Java- und Tasman-In- 


seln,” Jnternatzonales Archiv für 
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(London, 1882), ii. 58. 
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being a Collection of his Letters and 
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‘Who knows,’ they said, ‘ but that these very boxes are the 
plundering Watuta transformed and come to kill us? You 
cannot be admitted.’ No persuasion could avail with them, 
and the party had to proceed to the next village.” 1 

The fear thus entertained of alien visitors is often mutual. Cere- . 
Entering a strange land the savage feels that he is treading — 
enchanted ground, and he takes steps to guard against the at entering 
demons that haunt it and the magical arts of its inhabitants. biges 
Thus on going to a strange land the Maoris performed disenchant 
certain ceremonies to make it zoa (common), lest it might ™ 
have been previously ¢apu (sacred)? When Baron Miklucho- 
Maclay was approaching a village on the Maclay Coast of 
New Guinea, one of the natives who accompanied him broke 
a branch from a tree and going aside whispered to it for a 
while ; then stepping up to each member of the party, one 
after another, he spat something upon his back and gave 
him some blows with the branch. Lastly, he went into the 
forest and buried the branch under withered leaves in the 
thickest part of the jungle. This ceremony was believed to 
protect the party against all treachery and danger in the 
village they were approaching. The idea probably was 
that the malignant influences were drawn off from the 
persons into the branch and buried with it in the depths of 
the forest. Before Stuhlmann and his companions entered 
the territory of the Wanyamwesi in central Africa, one of 
his men killed a white cock and buried it in a pot just at 
the boundary.* In Australia, when a strange tribe has been 
invited into a district and is approaching the encampment 
of the tribe which owns the land, “the strangers carry 
lighted bark or burning sticks in their hands, for the purpose, 
they say, of clearing and purifying the air.” 5 On the coast 
of Victoria there is a tract of country between the La Trobe 
River and the Yarra River, which some of the aborigines 
called the Bad Country. It was supposed to act injuriously 


1 J. A, Grant, A Walk across Africa, Guinea,” Natuurkundig Tijdschrift 
pp. 104 sg. voor Nederlandsch Indie, xxxvi. 317 
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Papuas der Maclay-Kuste in Neu- Victoria, i. 134. 
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Ceremonies on strangers. Hence when a man of another clan entered 
at entering it he needed some one of the natives to look after him ; 


a strange 
land to 
disenchant 
it or to 
propitiate 
the local 
spirits. 


and if his guardian went away from the camp, he deputed 
another to take his place. During his first visit, before he 
became as it were acclimatised, the visitor did nothing for 
himself as to food, drinking-water, or lodging. He was 
painted with a band of white pipe-clay across the face below 
the eyes, and had to learn the Nulit language before going 
further. He slept on a thick layer of leaves so that he 
should not touch the ground; and he was fed with flesh- 
meat from the point of a burnt stick, which he removed with 
his teeth, not with his lips. His drinking-water was drawn 
from a small hole in the ground by his entertainers, and they 
made it muddy by stirring it with a stick, He might only 
take three mouthfuls at a time, each of which he had to let 
slowly trickle down his throat. If he did otherwise, his 
throat would close up... The Kayans and Kenyahs of 
Borneo think it well to conciliate the spirit of the land 
when they enter a strange country. “The old men, indeed, 
trusting to the protection afforded by omens, are in little 
need of further aid, but when young boys are brought into a 
new river of importance, the hospitality of the local demons 
is invoked. The Kayans make an offering of fowls’ eggs, 
which must not be bought on the spot, but are carried from 
the house, sometimes for distances so long that the devotion 
of the travellers is more apparent than their presents to the 
spirits of the land. Each boy takes an egg and puts it in a 
bamboo split at the end into four, while one of the older 
men calls upon the hills, rocks, trees, and streams to hear 
him and to witness the offering. Careful to disguise the 
true nature of the gift, he speaks of it as ové,a yam, using 
a form of words fixed by usage. ‘Omen bird, he shouts 
into the air,‘we have brought you these boys. It is on 
their account only that we have prepared this feast. Harm 
them not; make things go pleasantly; and they give you 
the usual offering of a yam. I give this to the country,’ 
The little ceremony is performed behind the hut where the 
night is spent, and the boys wait about for the charm to 
take effect. The custom of the Kenyahs shows the same 
! A. W. Howitt, Mative Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 403. 
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feeling for the unknown and unseen spirits that are supposed 
to abound. A fowl’s feathers, one for cach boy, are held by 
an old man, while the youngsters touch his arm. The 
invocation is quite a powerful example of native rhctoric: 
‘Smooth away trouble, ye mystic mountains, hills, valleys, 
soil, rocks, trees. Shield the lives of the children who have 
come hither? ”! When the Toradjas of central Celebes are 
on a head-hunting expedition and have entered the enemy’s 
country, they may not eat any fruits which the foe has 
planted nor any animal which he has reared until they have 
first committed an act of hostility, as by burning a house or 
killing a man. They think that if they broke this rule they 
would receive something of the soul or spiritual essence of 
the enemy into themselves, which would destroy the mystic 
virtue of their talismans.’ It is said that just before Greek 
armies advanced to the shock of battle, a man bearing a 
lighted torch stepped out from either side and threw his 
torch into the space between the hosts. Then they retired 
unmolested, for they were thought to be sacred to Ares and 
inviolable? Now some peoples fancy that when they 
advance to battle the spirits of their fathers hover in the 
vant Hence fire thrown out in front of the line of battle 
may be meant to disperse these shadowy combatants, 
leaving the issue of the fight to be determined by more 
substantial weapons than ghosts can wield. Similarly the 
fire which is sometimes borne at the head of an army * is 
perhaps in some cases intended to dissipate the evil 
influences, whether magical or spiritual, with which the air 
of the enemy’s country may be conceived to teem. 

Again, it is thought that a man who has been on a Purifica. 
journey may have contracted some magic evil from the ‘ eee 


monies 
strangers with whom he has been brought into contact. observed 


. . . on the 
Hence, on returning home, before he is readmitted to the jeturn 
from a 
1 Ch. Hose, Notes on the Natives of 3 Scholiast on Euripides, Phoenissae, journey. 
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society of his tribe and friends, he has to undergo certain 
purificatory ceremonies. Thus the Bechuanas “cleanse or 
purify themselves after journeys by shaving their heads, etc., 
lest they should have contracted from strangers some evii 
by witchcraft or sorcery.”’ In some parts of western Africa 
when a man returns home after a long absence, before he is 
allowed to visit his wife, he must wash his person with a 
particular fluid, and receive from the sorcerer a certain mark 
on his forehead, in order to counteract any magic spell 
which a stranger woman may have cast on him in his 
absence, and which might be communicated through him to 
the women of his village? Every year about one-third of 
the men of the Wanyamwesi tribe make journeys to the east 
coast of Africa either as porters or as traffickers. Before he 
sets out, the husband smears his cheeks with a sort of meal- 
porridge, and during his absence his wife may eat no flesh 
and must keep for him the sediment of the porridge in the 
pot. On their return from the coast the men sprinkle meal 
every day on all the paths leading to the camp, for the 
purpose, it is supposed, of keeping evil spirits off; and 
when they reach their homes the men again smear porridge 
on their faces, while the women who have stayed at home 
strew ashes on their heads? In Uganda, when a man 
returns from a journey, his wife takes some of the bark 
cloths from the bed of one of his children and lays them on 
her husband’s bed; and as he enters the house, he jumps 
over one of his wives who has children by him, or over one 
of his children. If he neglects to do this, one of his children 
or one of his wives will diet When Damaras return home 
after a long absence, they are given a small portion of the 
fat of particular animals, which is supposed to possess 
certain virtues.© A story is told of a Navajo Indian 
who, after long wanderings, returned to his own people. 
When he came within sight of his house, his people 
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made him stop and told him not to approach nearer till Purifica- 
they had summoned a shaman. When the shaman was come (07 cere 
“ceremonies were performed over the returned wanderer, observed 
and he was washed from head to foot, and dried with corn- ae 
meal ; for thus do the Navajo treat all who return to their from a 
homes from captivity with another tribe, in order that ane 
alien substances and influences may be removed from them. 
When he had been thus purified he entered the house, and 

his people embraced him and wept over him”! Two 
Hindoo ambassadors, who had been sent to England by a 
native prince and had returned to India, were considered to 

have so polluted themselves by contact with strangers that 
nothing but being born again could restore them to purity. 

“For the purpose of regeneration it is directed to make an 
image of pure gold of the female power of nature, in the 
shape either of a woman or of a cow. In this statue the 
person to be regenerated is enclosed, and dragged through 

the usual channel. As a statue of pure gold and of proper 
dimensions would be too expensive, it is sufficient to make 

an image of the sacred Youz, through which the person to be 
regenerated is to pass.” Such an image of pure gold was 
made at the prince’s command, and his ambassadors were 

born again by being dragged through it? In some of the 
Moluccas, when a brother or young blood-relation returns 

from a long journey, a young girl awaits him at the door with 

a caladi \eaf in her hand and water in the leaf. She throws 

the water over his face and bids him welcome.* Among the 
Kayans of Borneo, men who have been absent on a long 
journey are secluded for four days in a small hut made 
specially for the purpose before they are allowed to 
enter their own house.* The natives of Savage Island 
(South Pacific) invariably killed, not only all strangers in 
distress who were drifted to their shores, but also any 

of their own people who had gone away in a ship and 
returned home. This was done out of dread of disease. 
Long after they began to venture out to ships they 
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would not immediately use the things they obtained from 
them, but hung them up in quarantine for weeks in the 
bush.’ 
Special When precautions like these are taken on behalf 
precautions of the people in general against the malignant influence 
guard the supposed to be exercised by strangers, it is no wonder 
ens the that special measures arc adopted to protect the king 
Ficus from the same insidious danger. In the middle ages the 
` envoys who visited a Tartar Khan were obliged to pass 
between two fires before they were admitted to his presence, 
and the gifts they brought were also carried between the 
fires. The reason assigned for the custom was that the fire 
purged away any magic influence which the strangers might 
mean to exercise over the Khan.? When subject chiefs come 
with their retinues to visit Kalamba (the most powerful 
chief of the Bashilange in the Congo Basin) for the first 
time or after being rebellious, they have to bathe, men and 
women together, in two brooks on two successive days, 
passing the nights under the open sky in the market-place. 
After the second bath they proceed, entirely naked, to the 
house of Kalamba, who makes a long white mark on the 
breast and forehead of each of them. Then they return to 
the market-place and dress, after which they undergo the 
pepper ordeal. Pepper is dropped into the eyes of each of 
them, and while this is being done the sufferer has to make 
a confession of all his sins, to answer all questions that may 
be put to him, and to take certain vows. This ends the 
ceremony, and the strangers are now free to take up their 
quarters in the town for as long as they choose to remain.’ 
Before strangers were admitted to the presence of Loben- 
gula, king of the Matebeles, they had to be treated with 
a sticky green medicine, which was profusely sprinkled 
over them by means of a cow’s tail4 At Kilema, in 


1 G, Turner, Samoa, pp. 305 sg. $ Paul Pogge, “Bericht über die 
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eastern Africa, when a stranger arrives, a medicine is 
made out of a certain plant or a tree fetched from a 
distance, mixed with the blood ot a sheep or goat. With 
this mixture the stranger is besmeared or besprinkled 
before he is admitted to the presence of the king? The 
king of Monomotapa, in South-East Africa, might not wear 
any foreign stuffs for fear of their being poisoned? The 
king of Cacongo, in West Africa, might not possess or even 
touch European goods, except metals, arms, and articles 
made of wood and ivory. Persons wearing foreign stuffs 
were very careful to keep at a distance from his person, lest 
they should touch him.2 The king of Loango might not 
look upon the house of a white man. We have already 
seen how the native king of Fernando Po dwells secluded 
from all contact with the whites in the depths of an extinct 
volcano, shunning the very sight of a pale face, which, in the 
belief of his subjects, would be instantly fatal to him. Ina 
wild mountainous district of Java, to the suuth of Bantam, 
there exists a small aboriginal race who have been described 
as a living antiquity. These are the Baduwis, who about 
the year 1443 fled from Bantam to escape conversion to 
Islam, and in their mountain fastnesses, holding aloof from 
their neighbours, still cleave to the quaint and primitive ways 
of their heathen forefathers. Their villages are perched in 
spots which deep ravines, lofty precipices, raging torrents, 
and impenetrable forests combine to render almost inaccess- 
ible. Their hereditary ruler bears the title of Girang-Pu-un 
and unites in his hands the temporal and spiritual power. 
He must never quit the capital, and none even of his subjects 
who live outside the town are ever allowed to sce him. 
Were an alien to set foot in his dwelling, the place would 
be desecrated and abandoned. In former times the repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch Government and the Regent of Java 
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once paid a visit to the capital of the Baduwis. That very 
night all the people fled the place and never returned.' 


§ 2. Taboos on Eating and Drinking 


In the opinion of savages the acts of eating and drinking 
are attended with special danger ; for at these times the soul 
may escape from the mouth, or be cxtracted by the magic 
arts of an enemy present. Among the Ewe-speaking peoples 
of the Slave Coast “the common belief seems to be that the 
indwelling spirit leaves the body and returns to it through 
the mouth; hence, should it have gone out, it behoves a 
man to be careful about opening his mouth, lest a homeless 
spirit should take advantage of the opportunity and enter 
his body. This, it appears, is considered most likely to take 
place while the man is eating.”? Precautions are therefore 
taken to guard against these dangers. Thus of the Battas 
of Sumatra it is said that “since the soul can leave the body, 
they always take care to prevent their soul from straying on 
occasions when they have most need of it. But it is only 
possible to prevent the soul from straying when one is in 
the house. At feasts one may find the whole house shut 
up, in order that the soul (zondi) may stay and enjoy the 
good things set before it.”* The Zafimanelo in Madagascar 
lock their doors when they eat, and hardly any one ever 
sees them eating.’ In Shoa, one of the southern provinces 
of Abyssinia, the doors of the house are scrupulously barred 
at meals to exclude the evil eye, and a fire is invariably 
lighted, else devils would enter and there would be no 
blessing on the meat Every time that an Abyssinian of 


rank drinks, a servant holds 
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guard him from the evil eye. The Warua will not allow 
any one to see them eating and drinking, being doubly 
particular that no person of the opposite sex shall see them 
doing so. “I had to pay a man to let me see him drink ; 
I could not make a man lct a woman sec him drink.” 
When offered a drink of pombe they often ask that a cloth 
may be held up to hide them whilst drinking. Further, 
every man and woman must cook for themselves; each 
person must have his own fire? The Tuaregs of the 
Sahara never eat or drink in presence of any one else? 
The Thompson Indians of British Columbia thought that a 
shaman could bewitch them most easily when they were 
eating, drinking, or smoking ; hence they avoided doing any 
of these things in presence of an unknown shaman.‘ In 
Fiji persons who suspected others of plotting against them 
avoided eating in their presence, or were carcful to leave no 
fragment of food behind,’ 

If these are the ordinary precautions taken by common 
people, the precautions taken by kings are extraordinary. 
The king of Loango may not be scen eating or drinking by 
man or beast under pain of death. A favourite dog having 
broken into the room where the king was dining, the king 
ordered it to be killed on the spot. Once the king’s 
own son, a boy of twelve years old, inadvertently saw the 
king drink. Immediately the king ordered him to be finely 
apparelled and feasted, after which he commanded him to 
be cut in quarters, and carried about the city with a pro- 
clamation that he had seen the king drink. “When the 
king has a mind to drink, he has a cup of wine brought ; he 
that brings it has a bell in his hand, and as soon as he has 
delivered the cup to the king, he turns his face from him and 
rings the bell, on which all present fall down with their faces 
to the ground, and continue so till the king has drank... . 
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His eating is much in the same style, for which he has a 
house on purpose, where his victuals are set upon a bensa 
or table: which he goes to, and shuts the door: when he 
has done, he knocks and comes out. So that none ever see 
the king eat or drink. For it is believed that if any one 
should, the king shall immediately die.” The remnants of 
his food are buried, doubtless to prevent them from falling 
into the hands of sorcerers, who by means of these fragments 
might cast a fatal spell over the monarch.’ The rules 
observed by the neighbouring king of Cacongo were similar ; 
it was thought that the king would die if any of his subjects 
were to see him drink. It is a capital offence to see the 
king of Dahomey at his meals. When he drinks in public, 
as he does on extraordinary occasions, he hides himself 
behind a curtain, or handkerchiefs are held up round his 
head, and all the people throw themselves with their faces to 
the earth? Any one who saw the Muata Jamwo (a great 
potentate in the Congo Basin) eating or drinking would 
certainly be put to death! When the king (Muata) of 
Cazembe raises his glass to his mouth to drink, all who are 
present prostrate themselves and avert their faces in such a 
manner as not to see him drinking.» At Asaba, on the 
Lower Niger, where the kings or chiefs number fully four 
hundred, no one is allowed to prepare the royal dishes. 
The chiefs act as their own cooks and eat in the strictest 
privacy. The king and royal family of Walo, on the 
Senegal, never take their meals in public; it is expressly 
forbidden to see them eating” Among the Monbuttoo of 
central Africa the king invariably takes his meals im 
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3J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, p. 
202; John Duncan, Travels in Western 
Africa, i. 222. Compare W. W. 


Jamwo (Berlin, 1880), p. 231. 

6 F. T. Valdez, Six Years of a 
Travellers Life in Western Africa 
(London, 1861), ii. 256. 

6 A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, Up the 
Niger (London, 1892), p. 38. 

7 Baron Roger, ‘Notice sur le 
gouvernement, les mœurs et les super- 
stitions des Négres du pays de Walo,” 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
(Paris), viii. (1827) p. 351. 
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private; no one may see the contents of his dish, and all Seclusion 
that he leaves is carefully thrown into a pit set apart for 9f Kings a! 
that purpose. Everything that the king has handled is 
held sacred and may not be touched." When the king of 
Unyoro in central Africa went to drink milk in the dairy, 
every man must leave the royal enclosure and all the 
women had to cover their heads till the king returned. No 
one might see him drink. One wife accompanied him to 
the dairy and handed him the milk-pot, but she turned 
away her face while he drained it? The king of Susa, 
a region to the south of Abyssinia, presides daily at the 
feast in the long banqueting-hall, but is hidden from the 
gaze of his subjects by a curtain. Among the Ewe-speaking 
peoples of the Slave Coast the person of the king is sacred, 
and if he drinks in public every one must turn away the 
head so as not to see him, while some of the women of the 
court hold up a cloth before him as a screen. He never 
eats in public, and the people pretend to believe that he 
neither eats nor sleeps. It is criminal to say the contrary.‘ 
When the king of Tonga ate, all the people turned their 
backs to him. In the palace of the Persian kings there 
were two dining-rooms opposite each other; in one of them 
the king dined, in the other his guests. He could see them 
through a curtain on the door, but they could not see him. 
Generally the king took his meals alone ; but sometimes his 


wife or some of his sons dined 


1 G. Schweinfurth, Zhe Heart of 
Africa, ii. 45 (third edition, London, 
1878); G. Casati, Zen Years in 
Equatoria (London and New York, 
1891), i. 177. As to the various 
customs observed by Monbuttoo chiefs 
in drinking see G. Burrows, 7he Land 
of the Pigmies (London, 1898), pp. 
88, 91. 

2 J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exo- 
gamy, ii, 526, from information 
furnished by the Rev. John Roscoe. 

3 W, Cornwallis Harris, Zhe High- 
lands of Aethiopia, iii. 78. 

4A. B. Ellis, The Hwe-speaking 


with him.® 


Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 162 sg. 

5 Capt. James Cook, Voyages, v. 
374 (ed. 1809). 

8 Heraclides Cumanus, in Athenaeus, 
iv. 26, p. 145 B-D. On the other hand, 
in Kafa no one, not even the king, may 
eat except in the presence of a legal 
witness. A slave is appointed to wit- 
ness the king’s meals, and his office 
is esteemed honourable. See F. G. 
Massaja, in Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie (Paris) Vme Série, i 
(1861) pp. 330 sg. ; Ph. Paulitschke, 
Ethnographie Nordost- Afrikas: die 
geistige Cultur der Dandhil, Galla und 
Somåi (Berlin, 1896), pp. 248 sg. 
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§ 3. Taboos on shewing the Face 


In some of the preceding cases the intention of eating 
and drinking in strict seclusion may perhaps be to hinder 
evil influences from entering the body rather than to pre- 
vent the escape of the soul. This certainly is the motive 
of some drinking customs observed by natives of the 
Congo region. Thus we are told of these people that 
“there is hardly a native who would dare to swallow a 
liquid without first conjuring the spirits. One of them 
rings a bell all the time he is drinking ; another crouches 
down and places his left hand on the earth; another veils 
his head ; another puts a stalk of grass or a leaf in his 
hair, or marks his forehead with a line of clay. This fetish 
custom assumes very varied forms. To explain them, the 
black is satisfied to say that they are an energetic mode of 
conjuring spirits.” In this part of the world a chief will 
commonly ring a bell at each draught of beer which he 
swallows, and at the same moment a lad stationed in front 
of him brandishes a spear “ to keep at bay the spirits which 
might try to sneak into the old chief’s body by the same 
road as the massanga (beer).”' The same motive of 
warding off evil spirits probably explains the custom 
observed by some African sultans of veiling their faces. 
The Sultan of Darfur wraps up his face with a piece of white 
muslin, which goes round his head several times, covering 
his mouth and nose first, and then his forehead, so that only 
his eyes are visible. The same custom of veiling the face 
as a mark of sovereignty is said to be observed in other 
parts of central Africa? The Sultan of Wadai always 
speaks from behind a curtain; no one sees his face except 
his intimates and a few favoured persons? Similarly the 
Sultan of Bornu never shewed himself to his people and 


1 Notes analytiques sur les collec- 
tions ethnographiques du Musée du 
Congo, I. Les Arts, Religion (Brussels, 
1902-1906), p. 164. 

2 Mohammed Ibn-Omar el Tounsy, 
Voyage au Darfour (Paris, 1845), p. 
203; Travels of an Arab Merchant 


{Mohammed Ibn-Omar el Tounsy] zm 
Soudan, abridged from the French 
(of Perron) by Bayle St. John (London, 
1854), pp. 91 sg. 

3 Mohammed Ibn-Omar el Tounsy 
Voyage au Ouadây (Paris, 1851), p. 
375- 
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only spoke to them from behind a curtain.’ The king of Kings not 
Chonga, a town on the right bank of the Niger above Egga, ee 
may not be seen by his subjects nor by strangers. At an subjects. 
interview he sits in his palace concealed by a mat which 
hangs like a curtain, and from behind it he converses with 
his visitor? The Muysca Indians of Colombia had such a 
respect for their chiefs that they dared not lift their eyes on 
them, but always turned their backs when they had to 
address them. Ifa thief, after repeated punishments, proved 
incorrigible, they took him to the chief, and one of the nobles, 
turning the culprit round, said to him, “Since you think 
yourself so great a lord that you have the right to break the 
laws, you have the right to look at the chief” From that 
moment the criminal was regarded as infamous. Nobody 
would have anything to do with him or even speak to him, 
and he died an outcast Montezuma was revered by his 
subjects as a god, and he set so much store on their 
reverence that if on going out of the city he saw a man 
lift up his eyes on him, he had the rash gazer put to death. 
He generally lived in the retirement of his palace, seldom 
shewing himself. On the days when he went to visit his 
gardens, he was carried in a litter through a street which 
was enclosed by walls; none but his bearers had the right 
to pass along that street. It was a law of the Medes that 
their king should be seen by nobody.’ The king of Jebu, 
on the Slave Coast of West Africa, is surrounded by a great 
deal of mystery. Until lately his face might not be seen 
even by his own subjects, and if circumstances compelled 
him to communicate with them he did so through a screen 
which concealed him from view. Now, though his face may 
be seen, it is customary to hide his body; and at audiences 
a cloth is held before him so as to conceal him from the 
neck downwards, and it is raised so as to cover him altogether 
whenever he coughs, sneezes, spits, or takes snuff. His face 


1 Ibn Batoutah, Voyages, ed. C. 
Defrémery et B. R. Sanguinetti (Paris, 
1853-1858), iv. 441. 


2 Le Commandant Mattei, Bas- 
Niger, Bénoud, Dahomey (Paris, 1895), 
pp. 90 sg. 


3 H, Ternaux-Compans, Æssai sur 


Lancien Cundinamarca, p. 60. 

4 Manuscrit Ramirez, histoire de 
Porigine des Indiens gui habitent la 
Nouvelle Espagne selon leurs traditions, 
publié par D. Charnay (Paris, 1903), 
pp. 107 sg. 

é Herodotus, i. 99. 
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is partially hidden by a conical cap with hanging strings of 
beads.’ Amongst the Tuaregs of the Sahara all the men 
(but not the women) keep the lower part of their face, 
especially the mouth, veiled constantly; the veil is never 
put off, not even in eating or sleeping.” Among the Arabs 
men remarkable for their good looks have been known to 
veil their faces, especially at festivals and markets, in order 
to protect themselves against the evil eye The same 
reason may explain the custom of muffling their faces which 
has been observed by Arab women from the earliest times * 
and by the women of Boeotian Thebes in antiquity. In 
Samoa a man whose family god was the turtle might not 
eat a turtle, and if he helped a neighbour to cut up and 
cook one he had to wear a bandage tied over his mouth lest 
an embryo turtle should slip down his throat, grow up, and 
be his death. In West Timor a speaker holds his right 
hand before his mouth in speaking lest a demon should 
enter his body, and lest the person with whom he converses 
should harm the speaker’s soul by magic.” In New South 
Wales for some time after his initiation into the tribal 
mysteries, a young blackfellow (whose soul at this time is in 
a critical state) must always cover his mouth with a rug when 
a woman is present. We have already seen how common is 
the notion that the life or soul may escape by the mouth or 
nostrils.’ 


§ 4. Taboos on quitting the House 


By an extension of the like precaution kings are some- 
times forbidden ever to leave their palaces; or, if they are 


t A. B. Ellis, Zhe Yoruba-speaking col. 912). 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 170. - 5 Pseudo - Dicaearchus, Descriptio 
? Ebn-el-Dyn el-Eghouathy, ‘Re- Graeciae, 18, in Geographi Graeci 
lation d’un voyage,” Bulletin de la Minores, ed. C. Müller, i, 103; id., 
Société de Géographie (Paris), IIme in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
Série, i. (1834) p. 290; H. Duvey- ed. C. Müller, ii. 259. 
rier, Exploration du Sakara: les Toua- 6 G. Tumer, Samoa, pp. 67 sg. 
reg du Nord, pp. 391 sg.3 Reclus, T J. G, F. Riedel, ‘* Die Landschaft 
Nouvelle Géographie Universelle, xi. Dawan oder West-Timor,” Deutsche 
838 sg. ; James Richardson, Zravels geographische Blitter, x. 230. 
in the Great Desert of Sahara, ii. 208. 8 A. W. Howitt, ‘On some Aus- 
3 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen tralian Ceremonies of Initiation,” 
Heidentums* (Berlin, 1897), p. 196. Journal of the Anthropological Insti. 
4 Tertullian, De virginibus velandis, tute, xiii, (1884) p- 456. 
17 (Migne’s Patrologia Latina, ii. ® Above, pp. 30 sgg. 
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allowed to do so, their subjects are forbidden to see them Kings for 
abroad. We have seen that the priestly king at Shark piden to 
Point, West Africa, may never quit his house or even his palaces or 
chair, in which he is obliged to sleep sitting; and that the ae 
king of Fernando Po, whom no white man may see, is their sub- 
reported to be confined to his house with shackles on his 
legs.! The fetish king of Benin, who was worshipped as a 

deity by his subjects, might not quit his palace After his 
coronation the king of Loango is confined to his palace, 

which he may not leave The king of Onitsha, on the 

Niger, “does not step out of his house into the town unless 

a human sacrifice is made to propitiate the gods: on this 
account he never goes out kteyond the precincts of his 
premises.”* Indeed we are told that he may not quit his 

palace under pain of death or of giving up one or more 

slaves to be executed in his presence. As the wealth of the 
country is measured in slaves, the king takes good care not 

to infringe the law. One day the monarch, charmed by 

some presents which he had received from a French officer, 
politely attended his visitor to the gate, and in a moment of 
forgetfulness was about to break bounds, when his chamber- 

lain, seizing his majesty by his legs, and his wives, friends, 

and servants rushing up, prevented him from taking so fatal 

a step. Yet once a year at the Feast of Yams the king is 
allowed, and even required by custom, to dance before his 
people outside the high mud wall of the palace. In dancing 

he carries a great weight, generally a sack of earth, on his 

back to prove that he is still able to support the burden and 

cares of state. Were he unable to discharge this duty, he 

would be immediately deposed and perhaps stoned.’ The 


1 See above, pp. 5, 8 sg. 

2 This rule was mentioned to me in 
conversation by Miss Mary H. Kingsley. 
However, he is said to have shewn 
himself outside his palace on solemn 
occasions once or twice a year. See 
O. Dapper, Description de I Afrique, 
pp. 311 sg-; H. Ling Roth, Great 
Benin, p.74. As to the worship of the 
king of Benin, see 7he Magic Art and 
the Evolution of Kings, vol. i. p. 396. 

3 A. Bastian, Dze deutsche Expedi- 
tion an der Loango- Küste, i, 263. 


However, a case is recorded in which he 
marched out to war (zdzd. i. 268 sg.). 

4S. Crowther and J. C. Taylor, 
The Gospel on the Banks of the Niger 
(London, 1859), p. 433- 

5 Le Commandant Mattei, Bas- 
Niger, Bénoué, Dahomey (Paris, 1895), 
pp. 67-72. The annual dance of the 
king of Onitsha outside of his palace 
is mentioned also by S. Crowther and 
J. C. Taylor (of. cit. p. 379), and 
A, F. Mockler-Ferryman (Up the 
Niger, p. 22). 
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Tomas or Habes, a hardy race of mountaineers who inhabit 
Mount Bandiagara in Nigeria, revere a great fetish doctor 
called the Ogom, who is not suffered to quit his house on 
any pretext! Among the natives of the Cross River in 
Southern Nigeria the sacred chiefs of certain villages are 
confined to their compounds, that is, to the enclosures in 
which their houses are built. Such chiefs may be confined 
for years within these narrow bounds. “Among these 
primitive people, the head chief is often looked upon as half 
divine, the human representative of their ancestral god. He 
regulates their religious rites, and is by some tribes believed 
to have the power of making rain fall when they require 
it, and of bringing them good harvests. So, being of 
such value to the community, he is not permitted, 
except on very rare occasions, to go outside his compound, 
lest evil should befall him, and the whole town have 
to suffer”? The kings of Ethiopia were worshipped as 
gods, but were mostly kept shut up in their palaces. On 
the mountainous coast of Pontus there dwelt in antiquity a 
rude and warlike people named the Mosyni or Mosynoeci, 
through whose rugged country the Ten Thousand marched 
on their famous retreat from Asia to Europe. These 
barbarians kept their king in close custody at the top of 
a high tower, from which after his election he was never 
more allowed to descend. Here he dispensed justice to his 
people; but if he offended them, they punished him by 
stopping his rations for a whole day, or even starving him 
to death. The kings of Sabaea or Sheba, the spice country 
of Arabia, were not allowed to go out of their palaces ; if they 
did so, the mob stoned them to death. But at the top of 


1 « Mission Voulet-Chanoine,” Bul- 
letin de la Société de Géographie (Paris), 
VilIme Série, xx. (1899) p. 223. 

2 C. Partridge, Cross River Natives 
(London, 1905), p. 7 ; compare ¢d, pp. 
8, 200, 202, 203 sg. See also Major 
A. G. Leonard, The Lower Niger and 
tts Tribes (London, 1906), pp. 371 sg. 

3 Strabo, xvii. 2. 2 cé€Bovra ð ws 
Geods rods Bacihéas, karaxdelorous vras 
kal olkoupods TÒ mov, 

4 Xenophon, Anabasis, v. 4. 26; 
Scymnus Chius, Orbis descriptio, 900 


sgg. (Geographi Graeci Minores, ed C. 
Müller, i. 234); Diodorus Siculus, 
xiv. 30. 6 sg. ; Nicolaus Damascenus, 
quoted by Stobeaus, FYorilegium, xliv. 
41 (vol. ii, p. 185, ed. Meineke); 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. ii. 1026, 
sgq., with the note of the scholiast ; 
Pomponius Mela, i. 106, p. 29, ed. 
Parthey. Die Chrysostom refers to the 
custom without mentioning the name 
of the people (Or. xiv. vol. i, p. 257, 
ed. L. Dindorf). 

ó Strabo, xvi. 4.19, p.778; Diodorus 
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the palace there was a window with a chain attached to it. Kings for 
If any man deemed he had suffered wrong, he pulled the bidden to 
chain, and the king perceived him and called him in and palaces or 
gave judgment) So down to recent times the kings of pese" 
Corea, whose persons were sacred and received “honours by their’ 
almost divine,” were shut up in their palace from the age of re 
twelve or fifteen ; and if a suitor wished to obtain justice of 
the king he sometimes lit a great bonfire on a mountain 
facing the palace; the king saw the fire and informed 
himself of the case? The Emperor of China seldom quits 
his palace, and when he docs so, no one may look at him; 
even the guards who line the road must turn their backs.’ 
The king of Tonquin was permitted to appear abroad twice 
or thrice a year for the performance of certain religious 
ceremonies; but the people were not allowed to look at 
him. The day before he came forth notice was given to all 
the inhabitants of the city and country to keep from the 
way the king was to go; the women were obliged to remain 
in their houses and durst not shew themselves under pain of 
death, a penalty which was carried out on the spot if any 
one disobeyed the order, even through ignorance. Thus the 
king was invisible to all but his troops and the officers of 
his suite.* In Mandalay a stout lattice-paling, six feet high 
and carefully kept in repair, lined every street in the walled 


Siculus, iii. 47. Inscriptions found in 
Sheba (the country about two hundred 
miles north of Aden) seem to shew 
that the land was at first ruled by a 
succession of priestly kings, who were 
afterwards followed by kings in the 
ordinary sense. The names of many 
of these priestly kings (maarribs, liter- 
ally ‘*blessers”) are preserved in in- 
scriptions. See Prof. S. R. Driver, in 
Authority and Archaeology Sacred and 
Profane, edited by D. G. Hogarth 
(London, 1899), p. 82. Probably these 
‘«blessers ” are the kings referred to by 
the Greek writers. We may suppose 
that the blessings they dispensed con- 
sisted in a proper regulation of the 
weather, abundance of the fruits of the 
earth, and so on. 

1 Tleraclides Cumanus, in Athenaeus, 
xii. 13, p. 517 B.C. 

3 Ch. Dallet, Histoire de P Église de 


Coreé (Paris, 1874), i. pp. xxiv-xxvi. 
The king sometimes, though rarely, 
left his palace. When he did so, notice 
was given beforehand to his people. 
Ail doors must be shut and each house- 
holder must kneel before his threshold 
with a broom and a dust-pan in his 
hand. All windows, especially the 
upper ones, must be sealed with slips 
of paper, lest some one should look 
down upon the king. See W. E. 
Griffis, Corea, the Hermit Nation, p. 
222. These customs are now obsolete 
(G. N. Curzon, Problems of the Far 
East, Westminster, 1896, pp. 154 sg. 
note). 

3 This I learned from the late Mr. 
W. Simpson, formerly artist of the 
Lllustrated London News. 

t Richard, ‘t History of Tonquin,” 
in Pinkerton’s Voyages ana Travels, 
ix. 746. 
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city and all those streets in the suburbs through which the 
king was likely at any time to pass. Behind this paling, 
which stood two feet or so from the houses, all the people 
had to stay when the king or any of the queens went out. 
Any one who was caught outside it by the beadles after the 
procession had started was severely handled, and might 
think himself lucky if he got off with a beating. Nobody 
was supposed to peep through the holes in the lattice-work, 
which were besides partly stopped up with flowering shrubs.} 


§ 5. Taboos on leaving Food over 


Again, magic mischief may be wrought upon a man 
through the remains of the food he has partaken of, or the 
dishes out of which he has eaten. On the principles of 
sympathetic magic a real connexion continues to subsist 
between the food which a man has in his stomach and the 
refuse of it which he has left untouched, and hence by 
injuring the refuse you can simultaneously injure the eater. 
Among the Narrinyeri of South Australia every adult is 
constantly on the look-out for bones of beasts, birds, or fish, 
of which the flesh has been eaten by somebody, in order to 
construct a deadly charm out of them. Every one is there- 
fore careful to burn the bones of the animals which he has 
eaten lest they should fall into the hands of a sorcerer. Too 
often, however, the sorcerer succeeds in getting hold of such 
a bone, and when he does so he believes that he has the 
power of life and death over the man, woman, or child who 
ate the flesh of the animal. To put the charm in operation 
he makes a paste of red ochre and fish oil, inserts in it the 
eye of a cod and a small piece of the flesh of a corpse, and 
having rolled the compound into a ball sticks it on the top 
of the bone. After being left for some time in the bosom of 
a dead body, in order that it may derive a deadly potency 
by contact with corruption, the magical implement is set up 
in the ground near the fire, and as the ball melts, so the 
person against whom the charm is directed wastes with 
disease ; if the ball is melted quite away, the victim will die. 


1 Shway Yoe, Zhe Burman (London, 1882), i. 30 sg.; compare /udian Anti- 
guary, xx. (1891) p. 49. 
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When the bewitched man learns of the spell that is being 
cast upon him, he endeavours to buy the bone from the 
sorcerer, and if he obtains it he breaks the charm by throwing 
the bone into a river or lake.’ Further, the Narrinyeri think 
that if a man eats of the totem animal of his tribe, and an 
enemy obtains a portion of the flesh, the latter can make it 
grow in the inside of the eater, and so cause his death. 
Therefore when a man partakes of his totem he is careful 
either to eat it all or else to conceal or destroy the refuse.” 
In the Encounter Bay tribe of South Australia, when a man 
cannot get the bone of an animal which his enemy has eaten, 
he cooks a bird, beast, or fish, and keeping back one of the 
creature’s bones, offers the rest under the guise of friendship 
to his enemy. If the man is simple enough to partake of 
the proffered food, he is at the mercy of his perfidious foe, who 
can kill him by placing the abstracted bone near the fire.® 

Ideas and practices of the same sort prevail, or used to Ideas ana 
prevail, in Melanesia; all that was needed to injure a customs 
man was to bring the leavings of his food into contact leavings 
with a malignant ghost or spirit. Hence in the island of 9f [094 in 
Florida when a scrap of an enemy’s dinner was secreted and New 
and thrown into a haunted place, the man was supposed onus 
to fall ill; and in the New Hebrides if a snake of a certain 
sort carried away a fragment of food to a spot sacred to 
a spirit, the man who had eaten the food would sicken as 
the fragment decayed. In Aurora the refuse is made up by 
the wizard with certain leaves; as these rot and stink, the 
man dies. Hence it is, or was, a constant care with the 
Melanesians to prevent the remains of their meals from 
falling into the hands of persons who bore them a grudge ; 
for this reason they regularly gave the refuse of food to 
the pigs.* In Tana, one of the New Hebrides, people bury 


1 G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeri,” in 
Native Tribes of South Australia 
(Adelaide, 1879), pp. 24-26; zd., in E. 
M. Curr, Zhe Australian Race, ii. p. 
247. 
K G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeri,” 
in Native Tribes of South Australia, 
p. 63; id, “Notes on the Mixed 
Races of Australia,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, iv. (1875) p. 


53; ġid. in E. M. Curr, The Australian 
Race, ii. 245. 

3 H. E. A. Meyer, ‘* Manners and 
Customs of the Aborigines of the 
Encounter Bay Tribe,” in Native 
Tribes of South Australia, p. 196. 


4 R. H. Codrington, The Melan- 
esians, pp. 203 Sg., compare pp. 178, 
188, 214. 
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or throw into the sea the leavings of their food, lest these 
should fall into the hands of the disease-makers. For if 
a disease-maker finds the remnants of a meal, say the skin 
of a banana, he picks it up and burns it slowly in the fire. 
As it burns, the person who ate the banana falls ill and sends 
to the disease-maker, offering him presents if he will stop 
burning the banana skin! In German New Guinea the 
natives take the utmost care to destroy or conceal the husks 
and other remains of their food, lest these should be found 
by their enemies and used by them for the injury or de- 
struction of the eaters. Hence they burn their leavings, 
throw them into the sea, or otherwise put them out of 
harm’s way. To such an extent does this fear influence 
them that many people dare not stir beyond the territory of 
their own village, lest they should leave behind them on the 
land of their neighbours something by means of which a 
hostile sorcerer might do them a mischief.2 Similar fears 
have led to similar customs in New Britain and the other 
islands of what is now called the Bismarck Archipelago, off 
the north coast of New Guinea. There also the natives bury, 
burn, or throw into the sea the remains of their meals to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of magicians; 
there also the more superstitious of them will not eat in 
another village because they dread the use which a sorcerer 
might make of their leavings when their back is turned. 
This theory has led to an odd practical result ; all the cats 
in the islands of the Archipelago go about with stumpy tails. 
The reason of the peculiarity is this. The natives sometimes 
roast and eat their cats; and unscrupulous persons might 
be tempted to steal a neighbour’s cat in order to furnish 
a meal. Accordingly, in the interests of the higher morality 
people remove this stumbling-block from the path of their 
weaker brothers by docking their cats of a piece of their 
tails and keeping the severed portions in a secret place. If 
1G. Turner, Samoa, pp. 302 sg. Section, ein Beitrag zur Ethnographie 
See The Magic Art and the Evolution der Neu-Guinea Küste,” /nternationales 
of Kings, i. 341 sq. Archiv für Ethnographie, xiii. (1900) 
P- 44; M. J. Erdweg, ‘‘ Die Bewohner 

2 K., Vetter, omm heriiber und hilf der Insel Tumleo, Berlinhafen, Deutsch- 
uns! iii. (Barmen, 1898) p. 9; M. Neu - Guinea,” Mittheilungen der 


Krieger, Neu - Guinea, pp. 185 sg.; Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
R. Parkinson, ‘Die Berlinhafen xxxii, (1902) p. 287. 
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now a cat is stolen and eaten, the lawful owner of the animal 
has it in his power to avenge the crime: he need only bury 
the piece of tail with certain spells in the ground, and the 
thief will fall il. Hence a man will hardly dare to 
steal and eat a cat with a stumpy tail, knowing the 
righteous retribution that would sooner or later over- 
take him for so doing.) 

From a like fear, no doubt, of sorcery, no one may Ideas and 
touch the food which the king of Loango leaves upon eon 
his plate ; it is buried in a hole in the ground. And no one leavings 
may drink out of the king’s vessel.? Similarly, no man may hee $ 
drink out of the same cup or glass with the king of Fida Celebes, 
(Whydah) in Guinea ; “he hath always one kept particularly 42 and 
for himself; and that which hath but once touched another’s Rome. 
lips he never uses more, though it be made of metal that may 
be cleansed by fire.”* Amongst the Alfoors of Celebes 
there is a priest called the Le/een, whose duty appears to be 
to make the rice grow. His functions begin about a month 
before the rice is sown, and end after the crop is housed. 
During this time he has to observe certain taboos ; amongst 
others he may not eat or drink with any one else, and he 
may drink out of no vessel but his own.* An ancient 
Indian way of injuring an enemy was to offer him a meal 
of rice and afterwards throw the remains of the rice into a 
fishpond ; if the fish swam up in large numbers to devour 
the grains, the man’s fate was sealed In antiquity the 
Romans used immediately to break the shells of eggs and of 
snails which they had eaten in order to prevent enemies 
from making magic with them. The common practice, 


1 Mer. Couppé, “En Nouvelle- 
Poméranie,” Missions Catholiques, 
xxiii. (1891) p. 364; J. Graf Pfeil, 
Studien und Beobachtungen aus der 
Südsee (Brunswick, 1899), pp. 141 5g.3 
P. A. Kleintitschen, Die Küsten- 
bewohner der Gazellehaloinsel (Hiltrup 
bei Minster, N.D.), pp. 343 sg. 

2 O. Dapper, Description de l Afrique, 
p: 330. We have seen that the food 


4 P, N. Wilken, “ Bijdragen tot de 
kennis van de zeden en gewoonten 
der Alfoeren in de Minahassa,” Mede- 
declingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, vii. (1863) p. 
126, 


5 W, Caland, Altindisches Zauber- 
ritual, pp. 163 sg. 


6 Pliny, Vat. Hist. xxviii. 19. For 


left by the king of the Monbutto, is 
carefully buried (above, p. 119). 
3 Bosman’s “Guinea,” in Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages and Travels, xvi. 487. 
PT. II 


other examples of witchcraft wrought 
by means of the refuse of food, see 
E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, 
ii. 83 sgg. 
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still observed among us, of breaking egg-shells after the 
eggs have been eaten may very well have originated in the 
same superstition. 

The superstitious fear of the magic that may be wrought 
on a man through the leavings of his food has had the 
beneficial effect of inducing many savages to destroy refuse 
which, if left to rot, might through its corruption have 
proved a real, not a merely imaginary, source of disease 
and death. Nor is it only the sanitary condition of a 
tribe which has benefited by this superstition ; curiously 
enough the same baseless dread, the same false notion of 
causation, has indirectly strengthened the moral bonds of 
hospitality, honour, and good faith among men who enter- 
tain it. For it is obvious that no one who intends to 
harm a man by working magic on the refuse of his food 
will himself partake of that food, because if he did so 
he would, on the principles of sympathetic magic, suffer 
equally with his enemy from any injury done to the 
refuse. This is the idea which in primitive society lends 
sanctity to the bond produced by eating together; by 
participation in the same food two men give, as it were, 
hostages for their good behaviour; each guarantees the 
other that he will devise no mischief against him, since, 
being physically united with him by the common food in 
their stomachs, any harm he might do to his fellow would 
recoil on his own head with precisely the same force with 
which it fell on the head of his victim. In strict logic, 
however, the sympathetic bond lasts only so long as the 
food is in the stomach of each of the parties. Hence the 
covenant formed by eating together is less solemn and 
durable than the covenant formed by transfusing the blood 
of the covenanting parties into each other’s veins, for this 
transfusion seems to knit them together for life. 

1 On the covenant entered into by ofthe blood-covenant, see H. C, Trum- 
eating together see the classical ex- bull, Zhe Blood Covenant (London, 
position of W. Robertson Smith, 7%e 1887). The examples might easily be 


Religion of the Semites? (London, multiplied. 
1894), pp. 269 sgg. For examples 


CHAPTER IV 
TABOOED PERSONS 


§ 1. Chiefs and Kings tabooed 


WE have seen that the Mikado’s food was cooked every Disastrous 
day in new pots and served up in new dishes; both pots ae” 
and dishes were of common clay, in order that they might fais from 
be broken or laid aside after they had been once used. eee 
They were generally broken, for it was believed that if any the Mikada 
one else ate his food out of these sacred dishes, his mouth ag 
and throat would become swollen and inflamed. The same chief. 
ill effect was thought to be experienced by any one who 
should wear the Mikado’s clothes without his leave; he 
would have swellings and pains all over his body.’ In Fiji 
there is a special name, (kana lama) for the disease supposed 
to be caused by eating out of a chief’s dishes or wearing his 
clothes. “The throat and body swell, and the impious 
person dies. I had a fine mat given to me by a man who 
durst not use it because Thakombau’s eldest son had sat 
upon it. There was always a family or clan of commoners 
who were exempt from this danger. I was talking about 
this once to Thakombau. ‘Oh yes,’ said he. ‘ Here, So-and- 
so! come and scratch my back’ The man scratched ; he 
was one of those who could do it with impunity.” The 
name of the men thus highly privileged was Na nduka ni, 
or the dirt of the chief? 
In the evil effects thus supposed to follow upon the use 

1 Kaempfer’s “History of Japan,” me dated August 26, 1898. In Fijian, 

in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, kana is to eat; the meaning of lama is 


vil. 717. unknown, 
2 Rev. Lorimer Fison, in a letter to 


r3r 
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of the vessels or clothes of the Mikado and a Fijian chief 
we see that other side of the god-man’s character to which 
attention has been already called. The divine person is a 
source of danger as well as of blessing ; he must not only 
be guarded, he must also be guarded against. His sacred 
organism, so delicate that a touch may disorder it, is also, 
as it wcre, electrically charged with a powerful magical or 
spiritual force which may discharge itself with fatal effect 
on whatever comes in contact with it. Accordingly the 
isolation of the man-god is quite as necessary for the safety 
of others as for his own. His magical virtue is in the 
strictest sense of the word contagious: his divinity is a 
fire, which, under proper restraints, confers endless bless- 
ings, but, if rashly touched or allowed to break bounds, 
burns and destroys what it touches. Hence the disastrous 
effects supposed to attend a breach of taboo; the offender 
has thrust his hand into the divine fire, which shrivels 
up and consumes him on the spot.» The Nubas, for ex- 
ample, who inhabit the wooded and fertile range of Jebel 
Nuba in eastern Africa, believe that they would die if they 
entered the house of their priestly king; however they 
can evade the penalty of their intrusion by baring the left 
shoulder and getting the king to lay his hand on it. And 
were any man to sit on a stone which the king has 
consecrated to his own use, the ttansgressor would die 
within the year.! The Cazembes, in the interior of Angola, 
regard their king (the Muata or Mambo) as so holy that no 
one can touch him without being killed by the magical 
power which pervades his sacred person. But since contact 
with him is sometimes unavoidable, they have devised a 
means whereby the sinner can escape with his life. Kneeling 
down before the king he touches the back of the royal hand 


1 « Coutumes étranges des indigènes 
du Djebel-Nouba,” Missions Catho- 
liques, xiv. (1882) p. 460; Father S. 
Carceri, ‘‘Djebel-Nouba,” òid. xv. 
(1883) p. 450. The title of the 
priestly king is cogiour or codjour. 
“The codjour is the pontifical king of 
each group of villages; it is he who 
regulates and administers the affairs of 
the Nubas. He is an absolute monarch, 


on whom all depend. But he has no 
princely privileges or immunities; no 
royal insignia, no badge mark him off 
from his subjects. He lives like them 
by the produce of his fields and his 
industry ; he works like them, earns 
his daily bread, and has no guard of 
honour, no tribunal, no code of laws, 
no civil list” (Father S. Carceri, 4 
ctt.). 
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with the back of his own, then snaps his fingers; afterwards 
he lays the palm of his hand on the palm of the king’s 
hand, then snaps his fingers again. This ceremony is 
repeated four or five times, and averts the imminent danger 
of death! In Tonga it was believed that if any one fed The taboo 
himself with his own hands after touching the sacred person cone 
of a superior chief or anything that bclonged to him, he in Tonga. 
would swell up and die; the sanctity of the chief, like a 
virulent poison, infected the hands of his inferior, and, being 
communicated through them to the food, proved fatal to the 
eater. A commoner who had incurred this danger could 
disinfect himself by performing a certain ceremony, which 
consisted in touching the sole of a chief’s foot with the palm 
and back of each of his hands, and afterwards rinsing his 
hands in water. If there was no water near, he rubbed his 
hands with the juicy stem of a plantain or banana. After 
that he was free to feed himself with his own hands without 
danger of being attacked by the malady which would other- 
wise follow from eating with tabooed or sanctified hands. 
But until the ceremony of expiation or disinfection had been 
performed, if he wished to eat, he had either to get some 
one to feed him, or else to go down on his knees and pick 
up the food from the ground with his mouth like a beast. 
He might not even use a toothpick himself, but might guide 
the hand of another person holding the toothpick. The 
Tongans were subject to induration of the liver and certain 
forms of scrofula, which they often attributed to a failure to 
perform the requisite expiation after having inadvertently 
touched a chief or his belongings. Hence they often went 
through the ceremony as a precaution, without knowing that 
they had done anything to call for it. The king of Tonga 
could not refuse to play his part in the rite by presenting 
his foot to such as desired to touch it, even when they 
applied to him at an inconvenient time. A fat unwicldy 
king, who perceived his subjects approaching with this 
intention, while he chanced to be taking his walks abroad, 


1 «Der Muata Cazembe und die Ærdkunde (Berlin), vi. (1856) pp. 
Volkerstamme der Maravis, Chevas, 398 sg.; F. T. Valdez, Six Years of a 
Muembas, Lundas und andere von Travellers Life in Western Africa 
Siid-Afrika,” Zedtschrift fiir allgemeine (London, 1861), ii. 251 sg. 
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has been sometimes seen to waddle as fast as his legs could 
carry him out of their way, in order to escape the impor- 
tunate and not wholly disinterested expression of their 
homage. If any one fancied he might have already un- 
wittingly eaten with tabooed hands, he sat down before the 
chief, and, taking the chief’s foot, pressed it against his own 
stomach, that the food in his belly might not injure him, 
and that he might not swell up and die.’ Since scrofula was 
regarded by the Tongans as a result of eating with tabooed 
hands, we may conjecture that persons who suffered from it 
among them often resorted to the touch or pressure of the 
king’s foot as a cure for their malady. The analogy of the 
custom with the old English practice of bringing scrofulous 
patients to the king to be healed by his touch is sufficiently 
obvious, and suggests, as I have already pointed out elsewhere, 
that among our own remote ancestors scrofula may have 
obtained its name of the King’s Evil, from a belief, like 
that of the Tongans, that it was caused as well as cured 
by contact with the divine majesty of kings.” 

In New Zealand the dread of the sanctity of chiefs was 
at least as great as in Tonga. Their ghostly power, derived 
from an ancestral spirit or atua, diffused itself by contagion 
over everything they touched, and could strike dead all who 
rashly or unwittingly meddled with it. For instance, it 
once happened that a New Zealand chief of high rank and 
great sanctity had left the remains of his dinner by the 
wayside. A slave, a stout, hungry fellow, coming up after 
the chief had gone, saw the unfinished dinner, and ate it 


up without asking questions. 


1 W, Mariner, The Natives of the 
Tonga Islands? i. 141 sg. note, 434 
note, ii. 82 sg., 221-2243; Captain J. 
Cook, Voyages (London, 1809), v. 427 
sg. Similarly in Fiji any person who 
had touched the head of a living chief 
or the body of a dead one was for- 
bidden to handle his food, and must 
be fed by another (Jj. E. Erskine, 
The Western Pacific, p. 254). 

3 On the custom of touching for 
the King’s Evil, see Zhe Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, vol. i, 
PpP. 368 s99. 

3 « The idea in which this law [the 


Hardly had he finished when 


law of taboo or apu, as it was called 
in New Zealand) originated appears 
to have been, that a portion of the 
spiritual essence of an afua or of a 
sacred person was communicated 
directly to objects which they touched, 
and also that the spiritual essence 
so communicated to any object was 
afterwards more or less retransmitted 
to anything else brought into contact 
with it” (E. Shortland, Traditions and 
Superstitions of the New Zealanders, 
Second Edition, London, 1856, p. 
102). Compare id, Maori Religion 
and Mythology, p. 25. 
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he was informed by a horror-stricken spectator that the 
food of which he had eaten was the chiefs. “I knew the 
unfortunate delinquent well, He was remarkable for 
courage, and had signalised himself in the wars of the 
tribe,’ but “ no sooner did he hear the fatal news than he 
was seized by the most extraordinary convulsions and 
cramp in the stomach, which never ceascd till he died, about 
sundown the same day. He was a strong man, in the 
prime of life, and if any pakeha [European] freethinker 
should have said he was not killed by the zapu of the chief, 
which had been communicated to the food by contact, he 
would have been listened to with feelings of contempt for 
his ignorance and inability to understand plain and direct 
evidence.”! This is not a solitary case. A Maori woman 
having eaten of some fruit, and being afterwards told that 
the fruit had been taken from a tabooed place, exclaimed 
that the spirit of the chief, whose sanctity had been thus 
profaned, would kill her. This was in the afternoon, and 
next day by twelve o'clock she was dead? An observer 
who knows the Maoris well, says, “ Tapu [taboo] is an awful 
weapon. I have seen a strong young man die the same 
day he was tapued; the victims die under it as though 
their strength ran out as water.”® A Maori chief’s tinder- 
box was once the means of killing several persons ; for, 
having been lost by him, and found by some men who used 
it to light their pipes, they died of fright on learning to 
whom it had belonged. So, too, the garments of a high 
New Zealand chief will kill any one else who wears them. 
A chief was observed by a missionary to throw down a 
precipice a blanket which he found too heavy to carry. 
Being asked by the missionary why he did not leave it on 
a tree for the use of a future traveller, the chief replied that 
“it was the fear of its being taken by another which caused 
him to throw it where he did, for if it were worn, his tapu” 
(that is, his spiritual power communicated by contact to 
the blanket and through the blanket to the man) “ would 

1 Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha see zbzd. pp. 177 59. 
Maori (London, 1884), pp. 96 sg. 3 E Tregear, ‘*The Maoris of 

2 W., Brown, Vew Zealand and its New Zealand,” Journal of the An- 


Aborigines (London, 1845), p. 76.  thropological Institute, xix, (1890) p. 
For more examples of the same kind 100. 
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kill the person.”’ For a similar reason a Maori chief would 


not blow a fire with his mouth ; for his sacred breath would 
communicate its sanctity to the fire, which would pass it on 
to the pot on the fire, which would pass it on to the meat in 
the pot, which would pass it on to the man who ate the 
meat, which was in the pot, which stood on the fire, which 
was breathed on by the chief; so that the cater, infected by 
the chicf’s breath conveyed through these intermediaries, 
would surely die.” l 

Thus in the Polynesian race, to which the Maoris belong, 
superstition erected round the persons of sacred chiefs a 
real, though at the same time purely imaginary barrier, to 
transgress which actually entailed the death of the trans- 
gressor whenever he became aware of what he had done. This 
fatal power of the imagination working through superstitious 
terrors is by no means confined to one race; it appears to 
be common among savages. For example, among the 
aborigines of Australia a native will die after the infliction of 
even the most superficial wound if only he believes that the 
weapon which inflicted the wound had been sung over and 
thus endowed with magical virtue. He simply lies down, 
refuses food, and pines away.’ Similarly among some of the 
Indian tribes of Brazil, if the medicine-man predicted the 
death of any one who had offended him, “the wretch took to 
his hammock instantly in such full expectation of dying, 
that he would neither eat nor drink, and the prediction was 
a sentence which faith effectually exccuted.”* Speaking of 
certain African races Major Leonard observes: “I have 
scen more than one hardened old Haussa soldier dying 
steadily and by inches, because he believed himself to be 
bewitched ; so that no nourishment or medicines that were 
given to him had the slightest effect either to check the mis- 
chief or to improve his condition in any way, and nothing 
was able to divert him from a fate which he considered in- 
evitable. In the same way, and under very similar conditions, 
I have seen Kru-men and others die, in spite of every effort 
that was made to save them, simply because they had made 


1 R. Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui, or, 3 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants, p. of Central Australia, pp. 537 sg. 
164. 4 R. Southey, History of Brazil, 
2 R. Taylor, of. cit. p. 165. i.2 (London, 1822), p. 238. 
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up their minds, not (as we thought at the time) to die, but 
that being in the clutch of malignant demons they were 
bound to die?! The Capuchin missionary Merolla da 
Sorrento, who travelled in the West African kingdom of 
Congo in the latter part of the seventeenth century, has 
described a remarkable case of death wrought purely by 
superstitious fear. He says: “It is a custom that either 
the parents or the wizards give certain rules to be inviolably 
observed by the young people, and which they call chegz/la: 
these are to abstain from eating either some sorts of poultry, 
the flesh of some kinds of wild beasts, such and such fruits, 
roots either raw or boiled after this or another manner, with 
several other ridiculous injunctions of the like nature, too 
many to be enumerated here. You would wonder with what 
religious observance these commands are obeyed. These 
young people would sooner chuse to fast several days to- 
gether, than to taste the least bit of what has been forbidden 
them ; and if it sometimes happen that the chegz//a has been 
neglected to have been given them by their parents, they 
think they shall presently die unless they go immediately to 
receive it from the wizards. A certain young negro, being 
upon a journey, lodged in a friend’s house by the way: his 
friend, before he went out the next morning, had got a wild 
hen ready for his breakfast, they being much better than the 
tame ones. The negro hereupon demanded, ‘If it were a 
wild hen?’ His host answered, ‘No’: then he fell on 
heartily, and afterwards procceded on his journey. About 
four years after these two met together again, and the afore- 
said negro being not yet married, his old friend asked him, 
‘If he would eat a wild hen?’ To which he answered, 
‘That he had received the chegzlla, and therefore could not, 
Hereat the host began immediately to laugh, enquiring of 
him, ‘What made him refuse it now, when he had eaten one 
at his table about four years ago?’ At the hearing of this 
the negro immediately fell a trembling, and suffered himself 
to be so far possessed with the effects of imagination, that 
he died in less than twenty-four hours after.” ? 


1 Major A. G. Leonard, Zhe Lower 2 Merolla’s “ Voyage to Congo,” in 
Niger and its Tribes (London, 1906), Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, xvi. 
PP- 257 sg. 237 sg. As to these chegz//a or taboos on 
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§ 2. Mourners tabooed 
Thus regarding his sacred chiefs and kings as charged 


with a mysterious spiritual force which so to say explodes at 
contact, the savage naturally ranks them among the dan- 
gerous classes of society, and imposes upon them the same 
sort of restraints that he lays on manslayers, menstruous 
women, and other persons whom he looks upon with a 
certain fear and horror. For example, sacred kings and 
priests in Polynesia were not allowed to touch food with 
their hands, and had therefore to be fed by others ;* and as 
we have just seen, their vessels, garments, and other property 
might not be used by others on pain of disease and death. 
Now precisely the same observances are exacted by some 
savages from girls at their first menstruation, women after 
childbirth, homicides, mourners, and all persons who have 
come into contact with the dead. Thus, for example, 
to begin with the last class of persons, among the 
Maoris any one who had handled a corpse, helped to 
convey it to the grave, or touched a dead man’s bones, was 
cut off from all intercourse and almost all communication 
with mankind. He could not enter any house, or come into 
contact with any person or thing, without utterly bedevilling 
them. He might not even touch food with his hands, which 
had become so frightfully tabooed or unclean as to be quite 
useless. Food would be set for him on the ground, and he 


food, which are commonly observed by 
the natives of this part of Africa, see 
further my Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 
614 59g. 


1 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches 
(Second Edition, London, 1832-1836), 
iv, 388. Ellis appears to imply that 
the rule was universal in Polynesia, 
but perhaps he refers only to Hawaii, 
of which in this part of his work he is 
specially treating. We are told that 
in Hawaii the priest who carried the 
principal idol about the country was 
tabooed during the performance of this 
sacred office ; he might not touch any- 
thing with his hands, and the morsels of 
food which he ate had to be put into his 


mouth by the chiefs of the villages 
through which he passed or even by the 
king himself, who accompanied the 
priest on his rounds (L. de Freycinet, 
Voyage autour du monde, Historique, 
ii. Première Partie, Paris, 1829, p. 596). 
In Tonga the rule applied to chiefs only 
when their hands had become tabooed 
by touchingasuperiorchief(W. Mariner, 
Tonga Islands, i. 82 sq.) In New 
Zealand chiefs were fed by slaves (A. S, 
Thomson, Zhe Story of New Zealand, 
i, 102); or they may, like tabooed 
people in general, have taken up their 
food from little stages with their mouths 
or by means of fern-stalks (R. Taylor, 
Te tha a Maui, or New Zealand and 
its Inhabitants,? p. 162). 
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would then sit or kneel down, and, with his hands carefully 
held behind his back, would gnaw at it as best he could. In 
some cases he would be fed by another person, who with 
outstretched arm contrived to do it without touching the 
tabooed man ; but the feeder was himself subjected to many 
severe restrictions, little less onerous than those which were 
imposed upon the other. In almost every populous village 
there lived a degraded wretch, the lowest of the low, who 
earned a sorry pittance by thus waiting upon the defiled. 
Clad in rags, daubed from head to foot with red ochre and 
stinking shark oil, always solitary and silent, generally old, 
haggard, and wizened, often half crazed, he might be seen 
sitting motionless all day apart from the common path or 
thoroughfare of the village, gazing with lack-lustre eyes on 
the busy doings in which he might never take a part. Twice 
a day a dole of food would be thrown on the ground before 
him to munch as well as he could without the use of his 
hands ; and at night, huddling his greasy tatters about him, 
he would crawl into some miserable lair of leaves and refuse, 
where, dirty, cold, and hungry, he passed, in broken ghost- 
haunted slumbers, a wretched night as a prelude to another 
wretched day. Such was the only human being deemed fit 
to associate at arm’s length with one who had paid the last 
offices of respect and friendship to the dead. And when, the 
dismal term of his seclusion being over, the mourner was 
about to mix with his fellows once more, all the dishes he 
had used in his seclusion were diligently smashed, and all the 
garments he had worn were carefully thrown away, lest they 
should spread the contagion of his defilement among others,! 
just as the vessels and clothes of sacred kings and chiefs are 
destroyed or cast away for a similar reason. So complete 
in these respects is the analogy which the savage traces 
between the spiritual influences that emanate from divinities 
and from the dead, between the odour of sanctity and the 
stench of corruption. 


1 Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha vels in New Zealand, ii. 104 sq.3 J. 
Maori (London, 1884), pp. 104-114. Dumont D’Urville, Voyage autour du 
For more evidence see W, Yate, New monde et à la recherche de La Pérouse, 
Zealand, p. 85; G. F. Angas, Savage ii. 530; Father Servant, ‘‘ Notice sur la 
Life and Scenes in Australia and New Nouvelle Zélande,” Annales de la Pro 
Zealand, ii, 90; E. Dieffenbach, 7ra- pagation dela Foi, xv. (1843) p. 22. 
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The rule which forbids persons who have been in contact 
with the dead to touch food with their hands would seem to 
have been universal in Polynesia. Thus in Samoa “ those 
who attended the deceased were most careful not to handle 
food, and for days were fed by others as if they were helpless 
infants. Baldness and the loss of teeth were supposed to be 
the punishment inflicted by the household god if they violated 
the rule.””* Again, in Tonga, “no person can touch a dead 
chief without being taboo’d for ten lunar months, except 
chiefs, who are only taboo’d for three, four, or five months, 
according to the superiority of the dead chief; except again 
it be the body of Tooitonga [the great divine chief], and then 
even the greatest chief would be taboo’d ten months, as was 
the case with Finow’s wife above mentioned. During the 
time a man is taboo’d he must not feed himself with his own 
hands, but must be fed by somebody else: he must not even 
use a toothpick himself, but must guide another person’s hand 
holding the toothpick. If he is hungry and there is no one 
to feed him, he must go down upon his hands and knees, 
and pick up his victuals with his mouth: and if he infringes 
upon any of these rules, it is firmly expected that he will 
swell up and die: and this belief is so strong that Mr. 
Mariner thinks no native ever made an experiment to prove 
the contrary. They often saw him feed himself with his 
hands after having touched dead chiefs, and not observing 
his health to decline, they attributed it to his being a 
foreigner, and being governed by different gods.”* Again, in 
Wallis Island “contact with a corpse subjects the hands to 
the law of taboo till they are washed, which is not done 
for several weeks. Until that purification has taken place, 
the tabooed persons may not themselves put food to their 
mouths ; other people render them that service”? A rule 


1 G. Turner, Samoa, p. 145. Com- 
pare G. Brown, D.D., Melanesians 
and Polynesians (London, 1910), p. 
402: “The men who took hold of 
the body were paza (sacred) for the 
time, were forbidden to touch their 
own food, and were fed by others. 
No food was eaten in the same house 
with the dead body.” 

3 W. Mariner, The Natives of the 


Tonga Islands? (London, 1818), i 
141 $g., note. 

3 Father Bataillon, in Annales de la 
Propagation de la Fot, xiii, (1841) p. 
19. For more evidence of the practice 
of this custom in Polynesia, see Captain 
J. Cook, Voyages (London, 1809), vii. 
147; James Wilson, Mésstonary Voy- 
age to the Southern Pacific Ocean 
(London, 1799), p. 363. 
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of the same sort is or was observed in various parts of 
Melanesia. Thus in Fiji the taboo for handling a dead chief 
lasted from one to ten months according to his rank; for a 
commoner it lasted not more than four days. It was 
commonly resorted to by the lazy and idle; for during the 
time of their seclusion they were not only provided with food, 
but were actually fed by attendants or ate their food from 
the ground.’ Similarly in the Motu tribe of New Guinea a 
man is tabooed, generally for three days, after handling a 
corpse, and while the taboo lasts he may not touch food 
with his hands. At the end of the time he bathes and the 
taboo is over? So in New Caledonia the two men who are 
charged with the duty of burying and guarding a corpse 
have to remain in seclusion and observe a number of rules of 
abstinence. They live apart from their wives. They may not 
shave or cut their hair. Their food is laid for them on leaves 
and they take it up with their mouth or a stick ; but oftener 
an attendant feeds them, just as he might feed a man whose 
limbs were palsied.2 So among the Nandi of British East 
Africa persons who have handled a corpse bathe in a river, 
anoint their bodies with fat, partially shave their heads, and 
live in the hut of the deceased for four days. All these 
days they may not be seen by boys or women: they may 
not drink milk; and they may not touch food with their 
hands, but must eat it with the help of a potsherd or chip 
of a gourd.* Similarly in the Ba-Pedi and Ba-Thonga 
tribes of South Africa men who have dug a grave may not 
touch food with their fingers till the rites of their purification 
are accomplished; meantime they eat with the help of 
special spoons. If they broke this rule, it is thought that they 
would be consumptive. So in the Ngarigo tribe of New South 
Wales a novice who has just passed through the ceremony 


1 Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, 
New Edition (New York, 1851), iii. 
99 Sq. . 

2 W. G. Lawes, ‘ Ethnological 
Notes on the Motu, Koitapu, and 
Koiari Tribes of New Guinea,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, vii. 
(1879) p. 370. 


3 Father Lambert, in Missions 


Catholigues, xii, (1880) p. 365; id., 
Mæurs et superstitions des Néo-Calé- 
doniens (Nouméa, 1900), pp. 238 
sq. 

4 A, C. Hollis, Tke Nandi (Oxford, 
1909), p. 70. 

6 H. A. Junod, ‘‘ Les Conceptions 
physiologiques des Bantou sud-africains 
et leurs tabous,” Revue d’ Ethnographie 
et de Sociologie, i. (1910) p. 153. 
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of initiation has to go away to the mountains and stay there 
for a while, sometimes for more than six months, under the 
charge of one or more old men; and all the time of his 
absence among the mountains he may not touch cooked 
food with his hands; the food is put into his mouth by the 
man who looks after him.’ 

Among the Shuswap of British Columbia widows and 
widowers in mourning are secluded and forbidden to touch 
their own head or body ; the cups and cooking-vessels which 
they use may be used by no one else. They must build 
a sweat-house beside a creek, sweat there all night and 
bathe regularly, after which they must rub their bodies 
with branches of spruce. The branches may not be used 
more than once, and when they have served their purpose 
they are stuck into the ground all round the hut. No hunter 
would come near such mourners, for their presence is unlucky. 
If their shadow were to fall on any one, he would be taken 
ill at once. They employ thorn bushes for bed and pillow, 
in order to keep away the ghost of the deceased ; and thorn 
bushes are also laid all around their beds.? This last pre- 
caution shews clearly what the spiritual danger is which 
leads to the exclusion of such persons from ordinary society ; 
it is simply a fear of the ghost who is supposed to be hover- 
ing near them. Among the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia the persons who handled a corpse and dug the 
grave were secluded for tour days. They fasted until the 
body was buried, after which they were given food apart 
from the other people. They would not touch the food with 
their hands, but must put it into their mouths with sharp- 
pointed sticks. They ate off a small mat, and drank out oʻ 
birch-bark cups, which, together with the mat, were thrown 
away at the end of the four days. The first four mouthfuls 
of food, as well as of water, had to be spit into the fire. 
During their seclusion they bathed in a stream and might 
not sleep with their wives. Widows and widowers were 
obliged to observe rules of a similar kind. Immediately 
after the death they went out and passed through a patch of 


1 A, W. Howitt, Mative Tribes of North-Western Tribes of Canada, pp. 91 
South-East Australia, p. 563. sg. (separate Reprint from the Report of 
2 Fr. Boas, in Sixth Report on the the British Association for 1890). 
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rose-bushes four times, probably in order to rid themselves Taboos 
of the ghost, who might be supposed to stick on a thorn, id on 
For a year they had to sleep on a bed of fir-boughs, on among the 
which sticks of rose-bushes were laid; many wore twigs of oe 
rose-bush and juniper in a piece of buckskin on their persons. North 
The first four days they might not touch their food, but ate “™" 
with sharp-pointed sticks and spat out the first four mouthfuls 

of each meal, and the first four of water, into the fire A 
widower might not fish at another man’s fishing-place or 

with another man’s net; if he did, it would make the place 

and the net useless for the season. If he transplanted a 

trout into another lake, before releasing it he blew on the 

head of the fish, and after chewing deer-fat, he spat some of 

the grease on its head in order to remove the baneful effect 

of his touch. Then he let the trout go, bidding it farewell, 

and asking it to propagate its kind in plenty. Any grass 

or branches that a widow or widower sat or lay down on 
withered up. Ifa widow should break sticks or boughs, her 
hands or arms would also break. She might not pick berries 

for a year, else the whole crop of berries would fall off the 
bushes or wither up. She might not cook food or fetch 
water for her children, nor let them lie down on her bed, nor 
should she lie or sit where they slept. Sometimes a widow 
would wear a breech-cloth made of dry bunch-grass for 
several days to prevent her husband’s ghost from having 
intercourse with her? Among the Tinneh or Déné Indians 

of North-West America all who have handled a corpse are 
subject to many restrictions and taboos. They are debarred 

for a certain period from eating any fresh meat: they may 

never use a knife to cut their food but must tear it with 

their teeth: they may not drink out of a vessel in common 

use, but must employ a gourd which they carry about for 

the purpose; and they wear peeled willow wands about 

their arms and necks or carry them in their hands as 
disinfectants to annul the evil consequences which are 
supposed to follow from handling the dead2 Among the 


1 J, Teit, “The Thompson Indians of part iv. (April 1900) pp. 331, 332 sg. 
British Columbia,” AZemozr of the Ameri- 2 C. Hill-Tout, Zhe Far West, the 
can Museum of Natural History, The Home of the Salish and Déné (London, 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. i. 1907), pp. 193 sg. 
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Indian tribes of Qucen Charlotte Sound a widow or 
widower goes into special mourning for a month; among 
the Koskimos the period of mourning is four months. 
During this time he or she lives apart in a very small hut 
behind the house, eating and drinking alone, and using for 
that purpose dishes which are not employed by other 
members of the tribe.’ 

Among the Agutainos, who inhabit Palawan, one of the 
Philippine Islands, a widow may not leave her hut for seven 
or eight days after the death; and even then she may only 
go out at an hour when she is not likely to meet anybody, 
for whoever looks upon her dies a sudden death. To prevent 
this fatal catastrophe, the widow knocks with a wooden peg 
on the trees as she goes along, thus warning people of her 
dangerous proximity; and the very trees on which she 
knocks soon die.2 So poisonous is the atmosphere of death 
that surrounds those to whom the ghost of the departed 
may be thought to cleave. In the Mekeo district of British 
New Guinea a widower loses all his civil rights and becomes 
a social outcast, an object of fear and horror, shunned by all. 
He may not cultivate a garden, nor shew himself in public, 
nor traverse the village, nor walk on the roads and paths. 
Like a wild beast he must skulk in the long grass and the 
bushes ; and if he sees or hears any one coming, especially 
a woman, he must hide behind a tree or a thicket. If he 
wishes to fish or hunt, he must do it alone and at night. If 
he would consult any one, even the missionary, he does so 
by stealth and at night; he seems to have lost his voice and 
speaks only in whispers. Were he to join a party of fishers 
or hunters, his presence would bring misfortune on them; 
the ghost of his dead wife would frighten away the fish or 
the game. He goes about everywhere and at all times 
armed with a tomahawk to defend himself, not only against 
wild boars in the jungle, but against the dreaded spirit of 
his departed spouse, who would do him an ill turn if she 


1 G. M. Dawson, ‘Notes and Ob- (Montreal, 1888) Trans. Secticn ii. 
servations on the Kwakiool People of pp. 78 sg. T 
the Northern part of Vancouver Island 2 F. Blumentritt, ** Uber die Einge- 
and adjacent Coasts,” Proceedings and borenen der Insel Palawan und der 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Inselgruppe der Talamianen,” Globus, 
Canada for the Year 1887, vol. v. lix. (1891) p. 182. 
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could ; for all the souls of the dead are malignant and their 
only delight is to harm the living.) 


§ 3. Women tabooed at Menstruation and Childbirth 


In general, we may say that the prohibition to use the Taboos 
vessels, garments, and so on of certain persons, and the effects aaa 
supposed to follow an infraction of the rule, are exactly the menstrua- 
same whether the persons to whom the things belong are “™ 
sacred or what we might call unclean and polluted. As the 
garments which have been touched by a sacred chief kill 
those who handle them, so do the things which have been 
touched by a menstruous woman. An Australian black- 
fellow, who discovered that his wife had lain on his blanket 
at her menstrual period, killed her and died of terror himself 
within a fortnight.2 Hence Australian women at these times 
are forbidden under pain of death to touch anything that 
men use, or even to walk on a path that any man frequents. 
They are also secluded at childbirth, and all vessels used by 
them during their seclusion are burned? In Uganda the 
pots which a woman touches while the impurity of childbirth 
or of menstruation is on her should be destroyed ; spears 
and shields defiled by her touch are not destroyed but only 
purified.4 No Esquimaux of Alaska will willingly drink out 
of the same cup or eat out of the same dish that has been 
used by a woman at her confinement until it has been purified 
by certain incantations. Amongst some of the Indians of 
North America, women at menstruation are forbidden to 
touch men’s utensils, which would be so defiled by their 
touch that their subsequent use would be attended by certain 
mischief or misfortune. For instance, in some of the Tinneh 


1 Father Guis, ‘Les Canaques Messrs. Roscoe and Miller, mission- 
, ques, 


Mort - Deuil,” Missions Catholiques, 
xxxiv. (1902) pp. 208 sg. 

2 Capt. W. E. Armit, ‘Customs of 
the Australian Aborigines,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, ix. (1880) 


P. 459. 

3 W, Ridley, ‘* Report on Aus- 
tralian Languages and Traditions,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
ii. (1873) p. 268. 

4 From information given me by 


PT. Il 


aries to Uganda (June 24, 1897), and 
afterwards corrected by the Katihivo 
(Prime Minister) of Uganda in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Roscoe (June 20, 1902). 

5 Report of the International Polar 
Expedition to Point Barrow, Alaska 
(Washington, 1885), p. 46. 

6 Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages 
Srom Montreal through the Continent 
of North America (London, 1801), 
p. cxxiii. 
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or Déné tribes girls verging on maturity take care that the 
dishes out of which they eat are used by no one else. When 
their first periodical sickness comes on, they are fed by their 
mothers or nearest kinswomen, and will on no account touch 
their food with their own hands. At the same time they 
abstain from touching their heads with their hands, and keep 
a small stick to scratch their heads with when they itch. 
They remain outside the house in a hut built for the purpose, 
and wear a skull-cap made of skin to fit very tight, which 
they never lay aside till the first monthly infirmity is over. 
A fringe of shells, bones, and so on hangs down from their 
forehead so as to cover their eyes, lest any malicious sorcerer 
should harm them during this critical period? “ Among all 
the Déné and most other American tribes, hardly any other 
being was the object of so much dread as a menstruating 
woman. As soon as signs of that condition made them- 
selves apparent in a young girl she was carefully segregated 
from all but female company, and had to live by herself in a 
small hut away from the gaze of the villagers or of the male 
members of the roving band. While in that awful state, she 
had to abstain from touching anything belonging to man, or 
the spoils of any venison or other animal, lest she would 
thereby pollute the same, and condemn the hunters to 
failure, owing to the anger of the game thus slighted. Dried 
fish formed her diet, and cold water, absorbed through a 
drinking tube, was her only beverage. Moreover, as the 
very sight of her was dangerous to society, a special skin 
bonnet, with fringes falling over her face down to her 
breast, hid her from the public gaze, even some time 


1 Gavin Hamilton, *‘ Customs of the 
New Caledonian Women,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, vii. (1878) 
p. 206. Among the Nootkas of British 
Columbia a girl at puberty is hidden 
from the sight of men for several days 
behind a partition of mats; during her 
seclusion she may not scratch her head 
or her body with her hands, but she 
may do so with a comb or a piece of 
bone, which is provided for the purpose. 
See Fr. Boas, in Sixth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 41 
(separate reprint from the Rezort of 
the British Association for 1890). 


Again, among the Shuswap of British 
Columbia a girl at puberty lives alone 
in a little hut on the mountains and is 
forbidden to touch her head or scratch 
her body; but she may scratch her 
head with a three-toothed comb and her 
body with the painted bone of a deer. 
See Fr. Boas, of. cit. pp. 89 sg. In the 
East Indian island of Ceram a girl may 
not scratch herself with her fingers the 
night before her teeth are filed, but she 
may do it with a piece of bamboo. See 
J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroesharzge 
rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 


p. 137. 
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after she had recovered her normal state.”? Among the 
Bribri Indians of Costa Rica a menstruous woman is 
regarded as unclean (dukuru). The only plates she may 
use for her food are banana leaves, which, when she has 
done with them, she throws away in some sequestered 
spot; for were a cow to find them and eat them, the animal 
would waste away and perish. And she drinks out of a 
special vessel for a like reason; because if any one drank 
out of the same cup after her, he would surely die.” In 
the islands of Mabuiag and Saibai, in Torres Straits, girls 
at their first menstruation are strictly secluded from the 
sight of men. In Mabuiag the seclusion lasts three months, 
in Saibai about a fortnight. During the time of her separa- 
tion the girl is forbidden to feed herself or to handle food, 
which is put into her mouth by women or girls told off to 
wait on her? 

Among many peoples similar restrictions are imposed Taboos 
on women in childbed and apparently for similar reasons ; posed 
at such periods women are supposed to be in a dangerous inchildbed 
condition which would infect any person or thing they 
might touch ; hence they are put into quarantine until, with 
the recovery of their health and strength, the imaginary 
danger has passed away. Thus, in Tahiti a woman after 
childbirth was secluded for a fortnight or three weeks in 
a temporary hut erected on sacred ground; during the 
time of her seclusion she was debarred from touching pro- 
visions, and had to be fed by another. Further, if any 
one else touched the child at this period, he was subjected 
to the same restrictions as the mother until the ceremony of 
her purification had been performed.* Similarly in Manahiki, 
an island of the Southern Pacific, for ten days after her 
delivery a woman was not allowed to handle food, and had 
to be fed by some other person.’ In the Sinaugolo tribe of 
British New Guinea, for about a month after her confinement 


1A, G. Morice, ‘The Canadian 
Dénés,” Annual Archaeological Report 
(Toronto), 1905, p. 218. 

2 H, Pittier de Fabrega, ‘ Die 
Sprache der Bribri-Indianer in Costa 
Rica,” Svlzungsberichte der philoso- 
phischen-historischen Classe der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 


(Vienna), exxxviii, (1898) p. 20. 

3 C. G. Seligmann, in Reports of 
the Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 
tion to Torres Straits, vy. (Cambridge, 
1904) pp. 201, 203. 

4 James Wilson, Missionary Voyage 
to the Southern Pacific Ocean, p. 354- 

5 G, Turner, Samoa, p. 276. 
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a woman may not prepare or handle food; she may not 
even cook for herself, and when she is eating the food 
made ready for her by her friends she must use a 
sharpened stick to transfer it to her mouth.’ Similarly 
in the Roro and Mekeo districts of British New Guinea a 
woman after childbirth becomes for a time taboo (opu), 
and any person or thing she may chance to touch 
becomes taboo also. Accordingly during this time she 
abstains from cooking ; for were she to cook food, not only 
the victuals themselves but the pot and the fire would be 
tabooed, so that nobody could eat the victuals, or use the 
pot, or warm himself at the fire. Further at meals she may 
not dip her hand into the dish and help herself, as the 
natives commonly do; she must use for the purpose a long 
fork, with which she takes up the bananas, sweet potatoes, 
yams, and so forth, in order not to contaminate the rest of 
the food in the vessel by the touch of her fingers. If she 
wishes to drink, a gourd is set before her, and wrapping up 
her hands in a cloth or coco-nut fibre she pours the water 
into a small calabash for her use; or she may pour the water 
directly into her mouth without letting the gourd touch her 
lips. If anything has to be handed to her, it is not given 
from hand to hand but reached to her at the end of a long 
stick.? Similarly in the island of Kadiak, off Alaska, a 
woman about to be delivered retires to a miserable low 
hovel built of reeds, where she must remain for twenty days 
after the birth of her child, whatever the season may be, and 
she is considered so unclean that no one will touch her, and 
food is reached to her on sticks? In the Ba-Pedi and Ba- 
Thonga tribes of South Africa a woman in childbed may 
not touch her food with her hands all the time of her 
seclusion; she must eat with the help of a wooden spoon. 


1 C, G. Seligmann, ‘“ The Medicine, three days only. - See J. Roscoe, 


Surgery, and Midwifery of the Sinau- 
golo,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 302. In 
Uganda a bride is secluded for a month, 
during which she only receives near 
relatives; she wears her veil all this 
time, She may not handle food, but 
is fed by one of her attendants. A 
peasant’s wife is secluded for two or 


“ Further Notes on the Manners and 
Customs of the Baganda,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xxxii. 
(1902) p. 37. 

2 Father Guis, ‘‘ Les Canaques, ce 
qu’ils font, ce qu'ils disent,” Missions 
Catholiques, xxx. (1898) p. 119. 

3 V, Lisiansky, 4 Voyage Round tha 
World (London, 1814), p. 201. 
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They think that if she touched her victuals she might infect Taboos 
them with her bloody flux, and that having partaken of such ll 
tainted food she would fall into a consumption.’ The Bribri in childbed 
Indians regard the pollution of childbed as much more danger- 
ous even than that of menstruation. When a woman feels her 
time approaching, she informs her husband, who makes haste 
to build a hut for her in a lonely spot. There she must live 
alone, holding no converse with anybody save her mother 
or another woman. After her delivery the medicine-man 
purifies her by breathing on her and laying an animal, it 
matters not what, upon her. But even this ceremony only 
Mitigates her uncleanness into a state considered to be 
equivalent to that of a menstruous woman; and for a full 
lunar month she must live apart from her housemates, 
observing the same rules with regard to eating and drinking 
as at her monthly periods. The case is still worse, the 
pollution is still more deadly, if she has had a miscarriage or 
has been delivered of a stillborn child. In that case she 
may not go near a living soul: the mere contact with things 
she has used is exceedingly dangerous: her food is handed 
to her at the end of a long stick. This lasts generally for 
three weeks, after which she may go home subject only 
to the restrictions incident to an ordinary confinement.? 
Among the Adivi or forest Gollas of Southern India, when 
a woman fecls the first pains of labour, she is turned clean 
out of the village and must take up her quarters in a little 
hut made of leaves or mats about two hundred yards 
away. In this hut she must bring forth her offspring 
unaided, unless a midwife can be fetched in time to be with 
her before the child is born ; if the midwife arrives after the 
birth has taken place she may not go near the woman. For 
ninety days the mother lives in the hut by herself. If any 
one touches her, he or she becomes, like the mother herself, 
an outcast and is expelled from the village for three months, 
The woman’s husband generally makes a little hut about 
fifty yards from hers and stays in it sometimes to watch 
over her, but he may not go near her on pain of being an 
1 H. A. Junod, “Les Conceptions ef de Sociologie, i. (1910) p. 153. 
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outcast for three months. Food is placed on the ground 
near the woman’s hut and she takes it. On the fourth day 
after the birth a woman of the village goes to her and pours 
water on her, but may not come into contact with her. 
On the fifth day the villagers clear away the stones and 
thorny bushes from a patch of ground about ten yards on 
the village side of the hut, and to this clearing the woman 
removes her hut unaided; no one may help her to do so. 
On the ninth, fifteenth, and thirtieth days she again shifts 
her hut nearer and nearer to the village; and again once in 
each of the two following months she brings her hut still 
nearer. On the ninctieth day of her seclusion the woman 
is called out from her hut, washed, clad in clean clothes, and 
after being taken to the village temple is conducted to her own 
house by a man of the caste, who performs purificatory 
ceremonies.’ 

These customs shew that in the opinion of some primitive 
peoples a woman at and after childbirth is pervaded by a 
certain dangerous influence which can infect anything and 
anybody she touches; so that in the interest of the com- 
munity it becomes necessary to seclude her from society 
for a while until the virulence of the infection has passed 
away, when, after submitting to certain rites of purification, 
she is again free to mingle with her fellows. This dread of 
lying-in women appears to be widespread, for the practice 
of shutting them up at such times in lonely huts away from 
the rest of the people is very common. Sometimes the 
nature of the danger which is apprehended from them is 
explicitly stated. Thus in the island of Tumleo, off German 
New Guinea, after the birth of her first child a woman is 
shut up with her infant for five to eight days, during which 
no man, not even her husband, may see her; for the men 
think that were they to see her, their bodies would swell up 
and they would die? Apparently their notion is that the 
sight of a woman who has just been big with child will, on 


1 F. Fawcett, “Note on a Custom 287 sg. 
of the Mysore ‘Gollavalu’ or Shepherd 2 M. J. Erdweg, “Die Bewohner 
Caste People,” Journal of the Anthro- der Insel Tumleo, Berlinhafen, Deutsch 
pological Society of Bombay, i. 536 sq.; Neu-Guinea,” Mittheilungen der An 
E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of thropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
Southern India (Madras, 1909), ii xxxii. (1902) p. 280. 
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the principles of homoeopathic magic, make their bodies big Dangers 
also to bursting. The Sulka of New Britain imagine that, /POk, 
when a woman has been delivered of a child, the men from | 
become cowardly, weapons lose their force, and the slips Yaghea. 
which are to be planted out are deprived of their power of 
germinating. Hence they perform a ceremony which is 
intended to counteract this mysterious influence on men and 
plants. As soon as it is known that a woman has been 
brought to bed, all the male population of the village 
assembles in the men’s clubhouse. Branches of a strong- 
smelling tree are fetched, the twigs are broken off, the leaves 
stripped off and put on the fire. All the men present then 
seize branches with young buds. One of them holds ginger 

in his hand, which, after reciting a spell over it, he distributes 

to the others. They chew it and spit it out on the twigs, 

and these twigs are afterwards laid on the shields and other 
weapons in the house, and also on the slips which are to be 
planted ; moreover they are fastened on the roofs and over 

the doorways of the houses. In this way they seek to annul 

the noxious infection of childbirth! Among the Yabim of 
German New Guinea, when a birth has taken place in the 
village, all the inhabitants remain at home next morning 

“in order that the fruits of the field may not be spoiled.” ? 
Apparently they fear that if they went out to their fields 

and gardens immediately after a woman had been brought 

to bed, they would carry with them a dangerous contagion 
which might blight the crops. When a Herero woman has 
given birth to a child, her female companions hastily con- 
struct a special hut for her to which she is transferred. Both 

the hut and the woman are sacred and “for this reason, the 

men are not allowed to see the lying-in woman until the 
navel string has separated from the child, otherwise they 
would become weaklings, and when later they yumbana, that 

is, go to war with spear and bow, they would be shot.” ° 
Thus the Herero like the Sulka appear to imagine that the 


1 P, Rascher, “ Die Sulka,” Archiv Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und den Bis- 
fir Anthropologie, xxix. (1904) p. marck-Archipel, 1897, p. 87. 


212;, R. Parkinson, Drezssig Jahre 3 Rev. E. Dannert, ‘‘Customs of 
in der Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), p. the Ovaherero at the Birth of a Child,” 
180. (South African) Folk-lore Journal, ii. 


2 K, Vetter, in Nachrichten dber (1880) p. 63. 
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weakness of a lying-in woman can, on the principles of 
homoeopathic magic, infect any men who may chance te 
see her. 

Among the Saragacos Indians of eastern Ecuador, as 
soon as a woman feels the travail-pangs beginning, she 
retires into the forest to a distance of three or four leagues 
from her home, where she takes up her abode in a hut of 
leaves which has been already prepared for her. “This 
banishment,” we are told, “is the fruit of the superstition 
of these Indians, who are persuaded that the spirit of evil 
would attach himself to their house if the women were 
brought to bed in it”! The Esquimaux of Baffin Land 
think that the body of a lying-in woman exhales a vapour 
which would adhere to the souls of seals if she ate the flesh 
of any seals except such as have been caught by her 
husband, by a boy, or by an aged man. “Cases of prema- 
ture birth require particularly careful treatment. The event 
must be announced publicly, else dire results will follow. If 
a woman should conceal from the other people that she has 
had a premature birth, they might come near her, or even 
eat in her hut of the seals procured by her husband. The 
vapor arising from her would thus affect them, and they 
would be avoided by the seals. The transgression would 
also become attached to the soul of the seal, which would 
take it down to Sedna,” the mythical mother of the sea- 
mammals, who lives in the lower world and controls the 
destinies of mankind.” 

Some Bantu tribes of South Africa entertain even more 
exaggerated notions of the virulent infection spread by a 
woman who has had a miscarriage and has concealed it. 
An experienced observer of these people tells us that the 
blood of childbirth “appears to the eyes of the South 
Africans to be tainted with a pollution still more dangerous 
than that of the menstrual fluid. The husband is excluded 
from the hut for eight days of the lying-in period, chiefly 
from fear that he might be contaminated by this secretion, 


1 Levrault, ‘‘ Rapport sur les pro- Baffin Land and Hudson Bay,” Bulletin 
vinces de Canélos et du Napo,” Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), History, xv. part i. (New York, 1901) 
Deuxième Série, xi. (1839) p. 74. pp- 125 sg. As to Sedna, see zd. pp 

2 Franz Boas, ‘The Eskimo of 119 sgg. 
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He dare not take his child in his arms for the three first 
months after the birth. But the secretion of childbed is Dangers 
particularly terrible when it is the product of a miscarriage, fPPs™, 
especially a concealed miscarriage. In this case it is not froma 
merely the man who is threatened or killed, it is the whole neat 
country, it is the sky itself which suffers. By a curious carriage. 
association of ideas a physiological fact causes cosmic 
troubles!” Thus, for example, the Ba-Pedi believe that a 
woman who has procured abortion can kill a man merely by 
lying with him; her victim is poisoned, shrivels up, and 

dies within a week. As for the disastrous effect which a 
miscarriage may have on the whole country I will quote the 
words of a medicine-man and rain-maker of the Ba-Pedi 
tribe: “When a woman has had a miscarriage, when she 

has allowed her blood to flow, and has hidden the child, it 

is enough to cause the burning winds to blow and to parch 

the country with heat. The rain no longer falls, for the 
country is no longer in order. When the rain approaches 

the place where the blood is, it will not dare to approach. 

It will fear and remain at a distance. That woman has 
committed a great fault. She has spoiled the country of 

the chief, for she has hidden blood which had not yet been 

well congealed to fashion a man. That blood is taboo 
(vila). It should never drip on the road! The chief will 
assemble his men and say to them, ‘ Are you in order in your 
villages?’ Some one will answer, ‘Such and such a woman 

was pregnant and we have not yet seen the child which she 

has given birth to? Then they go and arrest the woman. 
They say to her, ‘Shew us where you have hidden it? They 

go and dig at the spot, they sprinkle the hole with a 
decoction of mbendoula and nyangale (two sorts of roots) 
prepared in a special pot. They take a little of the earth 

of this grave, they throw it into the river, then they bring 
back water from the river and sprinkle it where she shed her 
blood. She herself must wash every day with the medicine. 
Then the country will be moistened again (by rain). 
Further, we (medicine-men) summon the women of the 
country ; we tell them to prepare a ball of the earth which 


1 H, A. Junod, ‘‘Les Conceptions et leurs tabous,” Revue a’ Ethnographie 
physiologiques des Bantou sud-africains ef de Sociologie, i, (1910) p. 139. 
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contains the blood. They bring it to us one morning. If 
we wish to prepare medicine with which to sprinkle the 
whole country, we crumble this earth to powder; at the end 
of five days we send little boys and little girls, girls that yet 
know nothing of women’s affairs and have not yet had 
relations with men. We put the medicine in the horns of 
oxen, and these children go to all the fords, to all the 
entrances of the country. A little girl turns up the soil 
with her mattock, the others dip a branch in the horn and 
sprinkle the inside of the hole saying, ‘Rain! rain!’ So 
we remove the misfortune which the women have brought 
on the roads; the rain will be able to come. The country 
is purified !” 1 

Similarly the Ba-Thonga, another Bantu tribe of South 
Africa in the valley of the Limpopo river, attribute severe 
droughts to the concealment of miscarriages by women, 
and they perform the following rites to remove the pollu- 
tion and procure rain. A small clearing is made in a 
thick and thorny wood, and here a pot is buried in the 
ground so that its mouth is flush with the surface. From 
the pot four channels run in the form of a cross to the four 
cardinal points of the horizon. Then a black ox or a 
black ram, without a speck of white on it, is killed and the 
pot is stuffed with the half-digested grass found in the 
animal’s stomach. Next, little girls, still in the age of 
innocence, are sent to draw water, which they pour into the 
pot till it overflows into the four channels. After that the 
women assemble, strip off their clothes, and covering their 
nakedness only with a scanty petticoat of grass they dance, 
leap, and sing, “ Rain, fall!” Then they go and dig up the 
remains of the prematurely born infants and of twins buried 
in dry ground on a hill. These they collect in one place. 
No man may approach the spot. The women would beat 
any male who might be so indiscreet as to intrude on their 
privacy, and they would put riddles to him which he would 
have to answer in the most filthy language borrowed from 
the circumcision ceremonies ; for obscene words, which are 
usually forbidden, are customary and legitimate on these 
cccasions. The women pour water on the graves of the 

1 H, A. Junod, of. cit. pp. 139 sg. 
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infants and of twins in order to “ extinguish” (zīmuła) them, 
as the natives phrase it; which seems to imply that the 
graves are thought to be the source of the scorching heat 
which is blasting the country. At the fall of evening they 
bury all the remains they have discovered, poking them 
away in the mud near a stream. Then the rain will be free 
to fall.’ In these ceremonies the pouring of water into 
channels which run in the direction of the four quarters of the 
heaven is clearly a charm based on the principles of homoco- 
pathic magic to procure rain. The supposed influence of 
twins over the waters of heaven and the use of foul language 
at rain-making ceremonies have becn illustrated in another 
part of this work. 

Among the natives of the Nguén So’n valley in Annam, Dangers 
during the first month after a woman has been delivered of [PP 
a child, all the persons of the house are supposed to be from _ 
affected with an evil destiny or ill luck called phong long. oy. 


childbed 
If a member of such a household enters another house, the by some 


inmates never fail to say to him, “You bring me the pong {ives f 
long!” Should a member of a family in which somebody 
is seriously ill have to enter a house infected by the phong 
long, on returning home he always fumigates himself with 
tea leaves or some other plant in order to rid himself of the 
infection which he has contracted; for they fear that the 
blood of the woman who has been brought to bed may harm 
the patient. All the time a house is tainted with the phong 
long, a branch of cactus (Euphorbia antiquorum) or pandanus 
is hung at the door. The same thing is done to a house 
infected by small-pox: it is a danger signal to warn 
people off. The phong long only disappears when the woman 
has gone to market for the first time after her delivery.’ A 
trace of a similar belicf in the dangerous infection of child- 
birth may be seen in the rule of ancient Greek religion, 
which forbade persons who had handled a corpse or been in 
contact with a lying-in woman to enter a temple or approach 
an altar for a certain time, sometimes for two days.‘ 

1 H. A. Junod, of. cit. pp. 140 sg. Son,” Bulletin de V École Française 

2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- d Extréme-Orient, ii, (Hanoi, 1902) 
tion of Kings, vol. i. pp. 262 sgg., 278. pp. 353 59. 

3 Le R. P. Cadière, ‘ Coutumes 4 Dittenberger, Sylloge inseriptionum 
populaires de la vallée du Nguén- Graecarum,? No. 566; Ch. Michel, 
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Restrictions and taboos like those laid on menstruous 
and lying-in women are imposed by some savages on lads 
at the initiatory rites which celebrate the attainment of 
puberty ; hence we may infer that at such times young 
men are supposed to be ina state like that of women at 
menstruation and in childbed. Thus, among the Creek 
Indians a lad at initiation had to abstain for twelve moons 
from picking his ears or scratching his head with his 
fingers; he had to use a small stick for these purposes. 
For four moons he must have a fire of his own to cook 
his food at; and a little girl, a virgin, might cook for him. 
During the fifth moon any person might cook for him, but 
he must serve himself first, and use one spoon and pan. 
On the fifth day of the twelfth moon he gathered corn 
cobs, burned them to ashes, and with the ashes rubbed his 
body all over. At the end of the twelfth moon he sweated 
under blankets, and then bathed in water, which ended the 
ceremony. While the ceremonies lasted, he might touch no 
one but lads who were undergoing a like course of initiation’ 
Caffre boys at circumcision live secluded in a special hut; they 
are smeared from head to foot with white clay ; they wear tall 
head-dresses with horn-like projections and short skirts like 
those of ballet-dancers. When their wounds are healed, all the 
vessels which they had used during their seclusion and the 
boyish mantles which they had hitherto worn are burned, 


Recueil d'inscriptions grecques, No. patet versum a sciolo additum.” To 


730 ayvevérwoav ðè kal elcirwoav els 
Tov Ths Deol D vadv] . . . woadrws dé xat 
amd khõovs kal Texotons -yuvatkds dev- 
repatos: Euripides, /phigentain Tauris, 
380 sgg.: 


Ta Tis Geod è péupouar codlcpara, 
Fris, Bporav pèv Hu ris dwyrar pórov 
À kal Noxelas Ñ vexpod Ovyy xepoiv, 
Bwpov drelpyet, pvoapdy ws hyovpévn. 


Compare also a mutilated Greek in- 
scription found in Egypt (Revue arché- 
ologigue, IIIme Série, ii, 182 sgg.). 
In the passage of Euripides which I 
have just quoted an acute verbal 
scholar, the late Dr. Badham, proposed 
to omit the line 4 xal Noyxelas 4 vexpod 
Bryn xepoiv with the comment : ** Nihil 
Jacit ad argumentum puerperae mentio; 


do Dr. Badham justice, the inscription 
which furnishes so close a parallel to 
the line of Euripides had not yet 
been discovered among the ruins of 
Pergamum, when he proposed to mutil- 
ate the text of the poet. 

1 B. Hawkins, ‘“ The Creek Con- 
federacy,” Collections of the Georgia 
Historical Society, iii. pt. i. (Savannah, 
1848) pp. 78 sg. Hawkins’s account ig 
reproduced by A. S. Gatschett, in his 
Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, 
i. 185 sg. (Philadelphia, 1884). In 
the Turrbal tribe of southern Queens- 
land boys at initiation were not allowed 
to scratch themselves with their fingers, 
but they might do it with a stick. See 
A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South. 
Last Australia, p. 596. 
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together with the hut, and the boys rush away from the 
burning hut without looking back, “lest a fearful curse 
should cling to them.” After that they are bathed, 
anointed, and clad in new garments.! 


§ 4. Warriors tabooed 


Once more, warriors are conceived by the savage to Taboos 
move, so to say, in an atmosphere of spiritual danger which eo 


constrains them to practise a variety of superstitious observ- when they 
ances quite different in their nature from those rational ae 3 
precautions which, as a matter of course, they adopt against 
foes of flesh and blood. The general effect of these observ- 
ances is to place the warrior, both before and after victory, 
in the same state of seclusion or spiritual quarantine in 
which, for his own safety, primitive man puts his human 
gods and other dangerous characters. Thus when the 
Maoris went out on the war-path they were sacred or taboo 
in the highest degree, and they and their friends at home 
had to observe strictly many curious customs over and above 
the numerous taboos of ordinary life. They became, in the 
irreverent language of Europeans who knew them in the 
old fighting days, “ tabooed an inch thick”; and as for the 
leader of the expedition, he was quite unapproachable.? 
Similarly, when the Israelites marched forth to war they 
were bound by certain rules of ceremonial purity identical 
with rules observed by Maoris and Australian black- 
fellows on the war-path. The vessels they used were 
sacred, and they had to practise continence and a custom of 
personal cleanliness of which the original motive, if we may 
judge from the avowed motive of savages who conform to 
the same custom, was a fear lest the enemy should obtain 


1 L. Alberti, De Kaffers (Amster- 
dam, 1810), pp. 76 sg.; H. Lichten- 
stein, Rezsen im südlichen Afrika 
(Berlin, 1811-12), i. 427; S. Kay, 


Maori (London, 1884), pp. 96, 114 sg. 
One of the customs mentioned by the 
writer was that all the people left in 
the camp had to fast strictly while the 


Travels and Researches in Caffraria 
(London, 1833), pp. 273 sg.; Dudley 
Kidd, The Essential Kafir, p. 208; 
Stewart, D.D., Zovedale, South 
Africa (Edinburgh, 1894), pp. 105 sg., 
with illustrations, 
3 Old New Zealand, by a Pakeha 


warriors were out in the field. This rule 
is obviously based on the sympathetic 
connexion supposed to exist between 
friends at a distance, especially at 
critical times. See Zhe Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, vol. i. 


pp. 126 sgg. 
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the refuse of their persons, and thus be enabled to work 
their destruction by magic.’ Among some Indian tribes of 
North America a young warrior in his first campaign had to 
conform to certain customs, of which two were identical with 
the observances imposed by the same Indians on girls at 
their first menstruation: the vessels he ate and drank out of 
might be touched by no other person, and he was forbidden 
to scratch his head or any other part of his body with his 
fingers ; if he could not help scratching himself, he had to 
do it with a stick? The latter rule, like the one which 
forbids a tabooed person to feed himself with his own fingers, 
seems to rest on the supposed sanctity or pollution, which- 


ever we choose to call it, of the tabooed hands? 


1 Deuteronomy xxiii, 9-143 1 
Samuel xxi. "$. The rule laid down 
in Deuteronomy xxiii. 10, 11, suffices 
to prove that the custom of continence 
observed in time of war by the 
Israelites, as by a multitude of savage 
and barbarous peoples, was based on a 
superstitious, not a rational motive. To 
convince usof this it is enough to remark 
that theruleis often observed by warriors 
for some time after their victorious 
return, and also by the persons left at 
home during the absence of the fight- 
ing men, In these cases the observ- 
ance of the rule evidently does not 
admit of a rational explanation, which 
could hardly, indeed, be entertained by 
any one conversant with savage modes 
of thought. For examples, see Zhe 
Alagic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings, vol. i. pp. 125, 128, 131, 133, 
and below, pp. 161, 163, 165, 166, 
167, 168, 169, 175 $g., 178, 179, 181. 

The other rule of personal cleanli- 
ness referred to in the text is exactly 
observed, for the reason I have 
indicated, by the aborigines in various 
parts of Australia. See (Sir) George 
Grey, Journals, ii. 344; R. Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, i. 165 3 
J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, p. 
12; P, Beveridge, in Journal and Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales, xvii. (1883) pp. 69 sg. 
Compare W. Stanbridge, ‘On the 
Aborigines of Victoria,” Transactions 
of the Ethnological Society of London, 
N.S. i. (1861) p. 299; Fison and 


Moreover 


Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 251; 
E. M. Curr, Tke Australian Race, iii. 
178 sg., 547; W. E. Roth, North 
Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 
5 (Brisbane, 1903), p. 22, § 30. The 
same dread has resulted in a similar 
custom of cleanliness in Melanesia and 
Africa. See R. Parkinson, Zm Bis- 
marck-Archipel, pp. 143 sqg.; R. H. 
Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 203 
note; F. von Luschan, “ Einiges über 
Sitten und Gebräuche der Eingebo- 
renen Neu - Guineas,” Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthropo- 


logie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte 
(1900) p. 4163; J. Macdonald, 
“ Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 


and Religions of South African Tribes,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, xx. (1891) p. 131. Mr. Lorimer 
Fison sent me some notes on the 
Fijian practice, which agrees with the 
one described by Dr. Codrington. The 
same rule is observed, probably from 
the same motives, by the Miranha 
Indians of Brazil. See Spix und 
Martius, Reise in Brasilien, iii. 1251 
note, On this subject compare F. 
Schwally, Semitische Kriegsalterttimen, 
i. (Leipsic, 1901) pp. 67 sg. 


2 Narrative of the Captivity and 
Adventures of John Tanner (London, 
1830), p. 122. 


5 We have seen (pp. 146, 156) that 
the same rule is observed by girls at 
puberty among some Indian tribes of 
British Columbia and by Creek lads at 
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among these Indian tribes the men on the war-path had 
always to sleep at night with their faces turned towards 
their own country ; however uneasy the posture they might 


not change it. 


They might not sit upon the bare ground, 


nor wet their feet, nor walk on a beaten path if they could 
help it; when they had no choice but to walk on a path, 
they sought to counteract the ill effect of doing so by 
doctoring their legs with certain medicines or charms which 


they carried with them for the purpose. 


No member of the 


party was permitted to step over the legs, hands, or body of 
any other member who chanced to be sitting or lying on the 


initiation, It is also observed by 
Kwakiutl Indians who have eaten 
human flesh (see below, p. 189). Among 
the Blackfoot Indians the man who was 
appointed every four years to take 
charge of the sacred pipe and other 
emblems of their religion might net 
scratch his body with his finger-nails, 
but carried a sharp stick in his hair 
which he used for this purpose. During 
the term of his priesthood he had to 
fast and practise strict continence. 
None but he dare handle the sacred 
pipe and emblems (W. W. Warren, 
« History of the Ojibways,” Collections 
of the Minnesota Historical Society, v. 
(1885) pp. 68 sg.) In Vedic India 
the man who was about to offer the 
solemn sacrifice of soma prepared him- 
self for his duties by a ceremony of 
consecration, during which he carried 
the horn of a black deer or antelope 
wherewith to scratch himself if necessary 
(Satapatha-Bréhmana, bk. iii. 31, vol. 
ii. pp. 33 sg. trans. by J. Eggeling; H, 
Oldenberg, Dze Religion des Veda, p. 
399). Some of the Peruvian Indians 
used to prepare themselves for an im- 
portant office by fasting, continence, 
and refusing to wash themselves, to 
comb their hair, and to put their hands 
to their heads ; if they wished to scratch 
themselves, they must do it with a 
stick. See P. J.de Arriaga, Axtirpacion 
de la idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), 
p. 20. Among the Isistines Indians 
of Paraguay mourners refrained from 
scratching their heads with their 
fingers, believing that to break the rule 
would make them bald, no hair grow- 


ing on the part of the head which their 
fingers had touched. See Guevara, 
« Historia del Paraguay,” in P. de 
Angelis’s Coleccion de obras y docu- 
mentos relativos a la historia antigua 
y moderna de las prouincias del Rio de 
la Plata, ii. (Buenos-Aires, 1836) p. 
30. Amongst the Macusis of British 
Guiana, when a woman has given birth 
to a child, the father hangs up his ham- 
mock beside that of his wife and stays 
there till the navel-string drops off the 
child. During this time the parents 
have to observe certain rules, of which 
one is that they may not scratch their 
heads or bodies with their nails, but 
must use for this purpose a piece of 
palm-leaf. If they broke this rule, 
they think the child would die or be an 
invalid allits life. See R. Schomburgk, 
Reisen in Britisch-Guiana, ii. 314. 
Some aborigines of Queensland believe 
that if they scratched themselves with 
their fingers during a rain-making cere- 
mony, no rain would fall. See Zhe 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
vol. i. p. 254. In all these cases, 
plainly, the hands are conceived to be 
so strongly infected with the venom of 
taboo that it is dangerous even for the 
owner of the hands to touch himself 
with them, The cowboy who herded 
the cows of the king of Unyoro had 
to live strictly chaste, no one might 
touch him, and he might not scratch or 
wound himself so as to draw blood. 
But it is not said that he was forbidden 
to touch himself with his own hands, 
See my Totemism and Exogamy, ii, 


527. 
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ground; and it was equally forbidden to step over his 
blanket, gun, tomahawk, or anything that belonged to him. 
If this rule was inadvertently broken, it became the duty of 
the member whose person or property had been stepped over 
to knock the other member down, and it was similarly the 
duty of that other to be knocked down peaceably and with- 
out resistance. The vessels out of which the warriors ate 
their food were commonly small bowls of wood or birch bark, 
with marks to distinguish the two sides; in marching from 
home the Indians invariably drank out of one side of the 
bowl, and in returning they drank out of the other. When 
on their way home they came within a day’s march of the 
village, they hung up all their bowls on trees, or threw them 
away on the prairie,’ doubtless to prevent their sanctity or 
defilement from being communicated with disastrous effects 
to thcir friends, just as we have seen that the vessels and 
clothes of the sacred Mikado, of women at childbirth and 
menstruation, of boys at circumcision, and of persons defiled 
by contact with the dead are destroyed or laid aside for a 
similar reason. The first four times that an Apache Indian 
goes out on the war-path, he is bound to refrain from scratch- 
ing his head with his fingers and from letting water touch 
his lips. Hence he scratches his head with a stick, and 
drinks through a hollow reed or cane. Stick and reed are 
attached to the warrior’s belt and to each other by a leathern 
thong.” The rule not to scratch their heads with their 
fingers, but to use a stick for the purpose instead, was 
regularly observed by Ojebways on the war-path? 

For three or four weeks before they went on a warlike 
expedition, the Nootka Indians made it an invariable rule to 
go into the water five or six times a day, when they washed 


beforethey and scrubbed themselves from head to foot with bushes inter- 


went out 
on the war. 
path, 


_mixed with briars, so that their bodies and faces were often 
entirely covered with blood. During this severe exercise 
they continually exclaimed, “Good or great God, let me live, 


1 Narrative of the Captivity and 2 J. G. Bourke, On che Border with 
Adventures of John Tanner (London, Crook (New York, 1891), p. 1333 7@., 
1830), p. 123. As to the custom of in Folk-lore, ii. (1891) p. 453; ¢d., in 
not stepping over a person or his Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
weapons, see the note at the end of  Xzhnolovy (Washington, 1892), p. 490. 
the volume. : ` 8 J. G. Kohl, Attschi-Gamt, ii. 168 
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not be sick, find the enemy, not fear him, find him asleep, 
and kill a great many of them.” All this time they had no 
intercourse with their women, and for a week before setting 
out abstained from feasting and every kind of merriment. 
For the last three days they were almost constantly in the 
water, scrubbing and lacerating themselves in a terrible 
manner. They believed that this hardened their skin, so 
that the weapons of the enemy could not pierce them.’ 
Before they went out on the war-path the Arikaras and the 
Big Belly Indians (“Gros Ventres”) “observe a rigorous 
fast, or rather abstain from every kind of food for four days. 
In this interval their imagination is exalted to delirium ; 
whether it be through bodily weakness or the natural effect 
of the warlike plans they cherish, they pretend to have strange 
visions. The elders and sages of the tribe, being called upon 
to interpret these dreams, draw from them omens more or 
less favourable to the success of the enterprise; and their 
explanations are received as oracles by which the expedition 
will be faithfully regulated. So long as the preparatory fast 
continues, the warriors make incisions in their bodies, insert 
pieces of wood in the flesh, and having fastened leather 
thongs to them cause themselves to be hung from a beam 
which is fixed horizontally above an abyss a hundred and 
fifty feet deep. Often indeed they cut off one or two fingers 
which they offer in sacrifice to the Great Spirit in order that 
they may come back laden with scalps.”* It is hard to 
conceive any course of training which could more effectually 
incapacitate men for the business of war than that which 
these foolish Indians actually adopted. With regard to 
the Creek Indians and kindred tribes we are told they 
“will not cohabit with women while they are out at war; 
they religiously abstain from every kind of intercourse even 
with their own wives, for the space of three days and nights 
before they go to war, and so after they return home, 
because they are to sanctify themselves.”* And as a 


1 Narrative of the Adventures and 
Sufferings of John R. Jewitt (Middle- 
town, 1820), pp. 148 sg. 

2 J. de Smet, in Annales de la Pro- 
pugation de la Foi, xiv. (1842) pp. 67 
sg. These customs have doubtless 
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long passed away, and the Indians 
who practised them may well have 
suffered the extinction which they did 
their best to incur. 
8 J. Adair, History of the American 
Indians (London, 1775), p. 163. 
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preparation for attacking the enemy they “go to the afore- 
said winter house, and there drink a warm decoction of their 
supposed holy consecrated herbs and roots for three days and 
nights, sometimes without any other refreshment. This is to 
induce the deity to guard and prosper them, amidst their 
impending dangers. In the most promising appearance of 
things, they are not to take the least nourishment of food, 
nor so much as to sit down, during that time of sanctifying 
themselves, till after sunset. While on their expedition, they 
are not allowed to lean themselves against a tree, though 
they may be exceedingly fatigued, after a sharp day’s march ; 
nor must they lie by, a whole day to refresh themselves, or 
kill and barbicue deer and bear for their war journey. The 
more virtuous they are, they reckon the greater will be their 
success against the enemy, by the bountiful smiles of the 
deity. To gain that favourite point, some of the aged 
warriors narrowly watch the young men who are newly 
initiated, lest they should prove irreligious, and prophane the 
holy fast, and bring misfortunes on the out-standing camp. 
A gentleman of my acquaintance, in his youthful days ob- 
served one of their religious fasts, but under the greatest 
suspicion of his virtue in this respect, though he had often 
headed them against the common enemy: during their three 
days’ purification, he was not allowed to go out of the 
sanctified ground, without a trusty guard, lest hunger should 
have tempted him to violate their old martial law, and by 
that means have raised the burning wrath of the holy fire 
against the whole camp.” “Every war captain chuses a 
noted warrior, to attend on him and the company. He is 
called Hézssd, or ‘the waiter” Everything they eat or drink 
during their journey, he gives them out of his hand, 
by a rigid abstemious rule——though each carries on his 
back all his travelling conveniencies, wrapt in a deer 
skin, yet they are so bigoted in their religious customs 
in war that none, though prompted by sharp hunger or 
burning thirst, dares relieve himself. They are contented 
with such trifling allowance as the religious waiter distributes 
to them, even with a scanty hand. Such a regimen would 
be too mortifying to any of the white people, let their opinion 
of its violation be ever so dangerous. When I roved the 
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woods in a war party with the Indians, though I carried no 
scrip, nor bottle, nor staff, I kept a large hollow cane well 
corked at each end, and used to sheer off now and then to 
drink, while they suffered greatly by thirst. The constancy 
of the savages in mortifying their bodies, to gain the divine 
favour, is astonishing, from the very time they beat to arms, 
till they return from their campaign. All the while they are 
out, they are prohibited by ancient custom, the leaning 
against a tree, either sitting or standing ; nor are they allowed 
to sit in the day-time, under the shade of trees, if it can be 
avoided ; nor on the ground, during the whole journey, but 
on such rocks, stones, or fallen wood, as their ark of war 
rests upon. By the attention they invariably pay to those 
severe rules of living, they weaken themselves much more 
than by the unavoidable fatigues of war; but it is fruitless 
to endeavour to dissuade them from those things which they 
have by tradition, as the appointed means to move the 
deity, to grant them success against the enemy, and a safe 
return home”! “An Indian, intending to go to war, will 
commence by blacking his face, permitting his hair to grow 
long, and neglecting his personal appearance, and also will 
frequently fast, sometimes for two or three days togcther, 
and refrain from all intercourse with the other sex. If his 
dreams are favorable, he thinks that the Great Spirit will 
give him success.” Among the Ba-Pedi and Ba-Thonga 
tribes of south Africa not only have the warriors to abstain 
from women, but the people left behind in the villages are 
also bound to continence ; they think that any incontinence 
on their part would cause thorns to grow on the ground 
traversed by the warriors, and that success would not attend 
the expedition.® 

When we observe what pains these misguided savages The rule of 
took to unfit themselves for the business of war by abstain- ¢prnen® 
ing from food, denying themselves rest, and lacerating by savage 


i J. Adair, History of the American to the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo 
indians, pp. 380-382. Indians, at the junction of the Rock 
2 Maj. M. Marston, in Rev. Jedidiah and Mississippi rivers. 
Morse’s Report to the Secretary of War 3 H. A. Junod, “ Les Conceptions 
of the United States on Indian Affairs physiologiques des Bantou sud-africains 
(New-haven, 1822), Appendix, p. 130. et leurs tabous,” Revue d Ethnographie 
The account in the text refers especially et de Sociologie, i. (1910) p. 149. 
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their bodies, we shall probably not be disposed to attribute 
their practice of continence in war to a rational fear of dis- 
sipating their bodily energies by indulgence in the lusts of 
the flesh, On the contrary, we can scarcely doubt that the 
motive which impelled them to observe chastity on a campaign 
was just as frivolous as the motive which Ied them simul- 
tancously to fritter away their strength by severe fasts, 
gratuitous fatigue, and voluntary wounds at the very 
moment when prudence called most loudly for a precisely 
opposite regimen. Why exactly so many savages have 
made it a rule to refrain from women in time of war,' we 
cannot say for certain, but we may conjecture that their 
motive was a superstitious fear lest, on the principles of 
sympathetic magic, close contact with women should infect 
them with feminine weakness and cowardice. Similarly some 
savages imagine that contact with a woman in childbed 
enervates warriors and enfcebles their weapons? Indeed the 
Kayans of central Borneo go so far as to hold that to touch 
a loom or women’s clothes would so weaken a man that he 


1 For more evidence of the practice of 
continence by warriors, see R. Taylor, 
Te Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and tts 
Inhabitants, p. 189; E. Dieffenbach, 
Travels in New Zeatand, ii. 85 sg. ; 
Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, iii. 78; 
J. Chalmers, ‘‘Toaripi,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xxvii. 
(1898) p. 3323 id., Pioneering in New 
Guinea, p. 65; Van Schmidt, ‘ Aan- 
teekeningen nopens de zeden, etc., der 
bevolking van de eilanden Saparoea, 
Haroekoe, Noessa Laut, etc.,” Tijd- 
schrift voor Neérlands Indie, 1843, deel 
ii. p. 507; J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- 
en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes 
en Papua, p. 223; id., *Galela und 
Tobeloresen,” Zeitschrift für Ethno- 
logie, xvii. (1885) p. 68; W. W. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, p. 524; E. Reclus, 
Nouvelle Géographie universelle, viii. 
126 (compare J. Biddulph, Tries of 
the Hindoo Koosh, p. 18); N. Isaacs, 
Travels and Adventures in Eastern 
Africa,i. 120; H. Callaway, Religious 
System of the Amazulu, iv. 437 59.3 
Dudley Kidd, Zhe Essential Kafir, p. 


306; A. Bastian, Dee deutsche Expeds- 
tion an der Loango-Kuste, i, 203; 
H. Cole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo of 
German East Africa,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxii. (1902) 
p. 317; R. H. Nassau, Fetéchism in 
West Africa, p. 177; H. R. School- 
craft, Zndian Tribes, iv. 63; J. Morse, 
Report to the Secretary of War of the 
U.S. on Indian Affairs (New-haven, 
1822), pp. 130, 131; H. H. Bancroft, 
Native Races of the Pacific States, i. 
189. On the other hand in Uganda, 
before an army set out, the general and 
all the chiefs had either to lie with 
their wives or to jump over them. 
This was supposed to ensure victory 
and plenty of booty. See J. Roscoe, 
in Journa: of the Anthropological In- 
stitute, xxxii, (1902) p. 59. And in 
Kiwai Island, off British New Guinea, 
men had intercourse with their wives 
before they went to war, and they drew 
omens fromit. See J. Chalmers, ‘‘ Notes 
on the Natives of Kiwai,” Jornal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xxxiii, 
(1903) p. 123. 
2 See above, pp. 151 sg. 
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would have no success in hunting, fishing, and war.! Hence 
it is not merely sexual intercourse with women that the 
savage warrior sometimes shuns; he is careful to avoid the 
sex altogether. Thus among the hill tribes cf Assam, not 
only are men forbidden to cohabit with their wives during 
or after a raid, but they may not eat food cooked by 
a woman; nay they should not address a word even to 
their own wives. Oncea woman, who unwittingly broke the 
rule by speaking to her husband while he was under the 
war taboo, sickened and died when she learned the awful 
crime she had committed.? 


§ 5. Manslayers tabooed 


If the reader still doubts whether the rules of conduct Taboos 
which we have just been considering are based on super- ae 
stitious fears or dictated by a rational prudence, his doubts after slay. 
will probably be dissipated when he learns that rules of the oo 
same sort are often imposed even more stringently on 
warriors after the victory has been won and when all fear 
of the living corporeal foe is at an end. In such cases one 
motive for the inconvenient restrictions laid on the victors in 
their hour of triumph is probably a dread of the angry ghosts 
of the slain; and that the fear of the vengeful ghosts does 
influence the behaviour of the slayers is often expressly 
affirmed. The general effect of the taboos laid on sacred The effect 
chiefs, mourners, women at childbirth, men on the war-path, aam is 


and so on, is to seclude or isolate the tabooed persons from to seclude 
hi . hien bei iedih 4 wack the tabooed 
ordinary socicty, this eftect being attained by a variety ot rulcs, person 


which oblige the men or women to live in separate huts or iom 
. . $ ordinar 
in the open air, to shun the commerce of the sexes, to avoid T 


the use of vessels employed by others, and so forth. Now 

the same effect is produced by similar means in the case of 

victorious warriors, particularly such as have actually shed 

the blood of their enemies. In the island of Timor, when a seclusion 
= yan : . Be sl f man- 

warlike expedition has returned in triumph bringing the ee ain 


heads of the vanquished foe, the leader of the expedition is the Fast 
Indies. 


1 A, W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch amongst the Tribes of Assam,” Journal 
Borneo, i. 350. of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi, 
2 T. C. Hodson, “The genna (1906) p. 100. 
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forbidden by religion and custom to return at once to his 
own house. A special hut is prepared for him, in which he 
has to reside for two months, undergoing bodily and spiritual 
purification. During this time he may not go to his wife 
nor feed himself; the food must be put into his mouth by 
another person? That these observances are dictated by 
fear of the ghosts of the slain seems certain; for from 
another account of the ceremonies performed on the return 
of a successful head-hunter in the same island we learn that 
sacrifices are offered on this occasion to appease the soul of 
the man whose head has been taken; the people think that 
some misfortune would befall the victor were such offerings 
omitted. Moreover, a part of the ceremony consists of a 
dance accompanied by a song, in which the death of the 
slain man is lamented and his forgiveness is entreated. “Be 
not angry,” they say, “because your head is here with us ; 
had we been less lucky, our heads might now have been 
exposed in your village. We have offered the sacrifice to 
appease you. Your spirit may now rest and leave us at 
peace. Why were you our enemy? Would it not have 
been better that we should remain friends? Then 
your blood would not have been spilt and your head would 
not have been cut off”? The people of Paloo, in 
central Celebes, take the heads of their enemies in war 
and afterwards propitiate the souls of the slain in the 
temple? In some Dyak tribes men on returning from an 
expedition in which they have taken human heads are 
obliged to keep by themselves and abstain from a variety 


1 S. Müller, Reizen en Onderzoe- 
kingen in den Indischen Archipel 
(Amsterdam, 1857), ii. 252. 

2 J. S. G. Gramberg, “ Eene maand 
in de binnenlanden van Timor,” Ver- 
handelingen van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, xxxvi. (1872) pp. 208,216 sg. 
Compare H, Zondervan, “ Timor en 
de Timoreezen,” Tijdschrift van het 
Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genoot- 
schap, Tweede Serie, v. (1888) Af- 
deeling, meer uitgebreide artikelen, pp. 
399, 413. Similarly Gallas returning 
from war sacrifice to the jinn or 
guardian spirits of their slain foes 


before they will re-enter their own 
houses (Ph. Paulitschke, E¢hnographze 
Nordost- Afrikas, die geistige Cultur der 
Danåkil, Galla und Somål, pp. 50, 136). 
Sometimes perhaps the sacrifice con- 
sists of the slayers’ own blood. See 
below, pp. 174, 176, 180. Orestes is _ 
said to have appeased the Furies of his 
murdered mother by biting off one of 
his fingers (Pausanias, viii. 34. 3). 


8 N. Adriani en A. C. Kruijt, 
‘Van Posso naar Parigi, Sigi en 
Lindoe,” Mededeeiingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 


xlii. (1898) p. 451. 
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of things for several days; they may not touch iron nor eat 
salt or fish with bones, and they may have no intercourse 
with women.’ 

In Logea, an island off the south-eastern extremity of Seclusion 
New Guinea, men who have killed or assisted in killing eon 
enemies shut themselves up for about a week in their New 
houses. They must avoid all intercourse with their wives "e 
and friends, and they may not touch food with their hands. 
They may eat vegetable food only, which is brought to 
them cooked in special pots. The intention of these 
restrictions is to guard the men against the smell of the 
blood of the slain; for it is believed that if they smelt the 
blood, they would fall ill and die? In the Toaripi or 
Motumotu tribe of south-eastern New Guinea a man who 
has killed another may not go near his wife, and may 
not touch food with his fingers. He is fed by others, 
and only with certain kinds of food. These observances 
last till the new moon. Among the tribes at the mouth of 
the Wanigela River, in New Guinea, “a man who has taken 
life is considered to be impure until he has undergone 
certain ceremonies: as soon as possible after the deed 
he cleanses himself and his weapon. This satisfactorily 
accomplished, he repairs to his village and seats himself on 
the logs of sacrificial staging. No one approaches him or 
takes any notice whatever of him. A house is prepared for 
him which is put in charge of two or three small boys as 
servants. He may eat only toasted bananas, and only the 
centre portion of them—the ends being thrown away. On 
the third day of his seclusion a small feast is prepared by 
his friends, who also fashion some new perineal bands for 
him. This is called zv¢ oro. The next day the man dons 
all his best ornaments and badges for taking life, and sallies 
forth fully armed and parades the village. The next day a 
hunt is organised, and a kangaroo selected from the game 
captured. It is cut open and the spleen and liver rubbed 


1S. W. Tromp, “Uit de Salasila 
van Koetei,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, xxxvii. (1888) p. 74. 

2 Dr. L. Loria, ‘‘Notes on the 
Ancient War Customs of the Natives 


of Logea and Neighbourhood,” British 
New Guinea, Annual Report for 1894- 
1895 (London, 1896), p. 52. 

3 Rev. J. Chalmers, ‘ Toaripi,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxvii. (1898) p. 333. 
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over the back of the man. He then walks solemnly down 
to the nearest water, and standing straddle-legs in it washes 
himself. All the young untried warriors swim between his 
legs. This is supposed to impart courage and strength to 
them. The following day, at early dawn, he dashes out of 
his house, fully armed, and calls aloud the name of his 
victim. Having satisfied himself that he has thoroughly 
scared the ghost of the dead man, he returns to his house. 
The beating of flooring-boards and the lighting of fires is 
also a certain method of scaring the ghost. A day later 
his purification is finished. He can then enter his wife’s 
house.”? Among the Roro-speaking tribes of British New 
Guinea homicides were secluded in the warriors’ clubhouse. 
They had to pass the night in the building, but during the 
day they might paint and decorate themselves and dance in 
front of it. For some time they might not eat much food 
nor touch it with their hands, but were obliged to pick it up 
on a bone fork, the heft of which was wrapped in a banana 
leaf. After a while they bathed in the sea and thence- 
forward for a period of about a month, though they had 
still to sleep in the warriors’ clubhouse, they were free to eat 
as much food as they pleased and to pick it up with their 
bare hands. Finally, those warriors who had never killed 
a man before assumed a beautiful ornament made of fretted 
turtle shell, which none but homicides were allowed to flaunt in 
their head-dresses. Then came a dance, and that same night 
the men who wore the honourable badge of homicide for 
the first time were chased about the village; embers were 
thrown at them and firebrands waved in order, apparently, 
to drive away the souls of the dead enemies, who seem to 
be conceived as immanent in some way in the headgear of 
their slayers? Again, among the Koita of British New 
Guinea, when a man had killed another, whether the victim 
were male or female, he did not wash the blood off the 
spear or club, but carefully allowed it to dry on the weapon. 
On his way home he bathed in fresh or salt water, and 


I R. E. Guise, “On the Tribes pp. 213 sg. 
inhabiting the Mouth of the Wanigela 2 C. G. Seligmann, Zhe Melan. 
River, New Guinea,” Journal of the esians of British New Guinea (Cam. 
Anthropological Institute, xxviii. (1899) bridge, 1910), p. 298. 
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on reaching his village went straight to his own house, 
where he remained in seclusion for about a week. He was 
taboo (azza): he might not approach women, and he lifted his 
food to his mouth with a bone fork. His women-folk were 
not obliged to leave the house, but they might not come 
near him. At the end of a week he built a rough shelter 
in the forest, where he lived for a few days. During this 
time he made a new waist-band, which he wore on his 
return to the village. A man who has slain another is 
supposed to grow thin and emaciated, because he had been 
splashed with the blood of his victim, and as the corpse 
rotted he wasted away.! Among the Southern Massim of 
British New Guinea a warrior who has taken a prisoner or 
slain a man remains secluded in his house for six days. 
During the first three days he may eat only roasted food 
and must cook it for himself. Then he bathes and blackens 
his face for the remaining three days.’ 

Among the Monurnbos of German New Guinea any one The man 
who has slain a foe in war becomes thereby “unclean” ee 
(d0lobvlo), and they apply the same term “unclean” to 
menstruous and lying-in women and also to everything that 
has come into contact with a corpse, which shews that all 
these classes of persons and things are closely associated 
in their minds. The “unclean” man who has killed an 
enemy in battle must remain a long time in the men’s club- 
house, while the villagers gather round him and celebrate his 
victory with dance and song. He may touch nobody, not 
even his own wife and children; if he were to touch them 
it is believed that they would be covered with sores. He 
becomes clean again by washing and using other modes of 
purification? In Windessi, Dutch New Guinea, when a party Driving 
of head-hunters has been successful, and they are nearing a 
home, they announce their approach and success by blow- the slain. 
ing on triton shells. Their canoes are also decked with 
branches. The faces of the men who have taken a head 
are blackened with charcoal. If several have taken part in 

1C. G. Seligmann, of, cit. pp. 8 P, Franz Vormann, ‘*Zur Psy- 
129 sg. chologie, Religion, Soziologie und 
Geschichte der Monumbo- Papua, 


2 C. G. Seligmann, of, cit. pp. Deutsch - Neuguinea,” Anthropos, v. 
563 sg. “ (1910) pp. 410 sg. 
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killing the same victim, his head is divided among them. 
They always time their arrival so as to reach home in the 
early morning. They come rowing to the village with a 
great noise, and the women stand ready to dance in the 
verandahs of the houses. The canoes row past the room 
sram or house where the young men live; and as they pass, 
the murderers throw as many pointed sticks or bamboos at 
the wall or the roof as there were enemies killed. The day 
is spent very quictly. Now and then they drum or blow 
on the conch; at other times they beat the walls of the 
houses with loud shouts to drive away the ghosts of the 
slain? Similarly in the Doreh district of Dutch New 
Guinea, if a murder has taken place in the village, the 
inhabitants assemble for several evenings in succession and 
utter frightful yells to drive away the ghost of the victim in 
case he should be minded to hang about the village.? So 
the Yabim of German New Guinea believe that the spirit of 
a murdered man pursues his murderer and seeks to do him 
a mischief. Hence they drive away the spirit with shouts 
and the beating of drums. When the Fijians had buried a 
man alive, as they often did, they used at nightfall to make 
a great uproar by means of bamboos, trumpet-shells, and so 
forth, for the purpose of frightening away his ghost, lest he 
should attempt to return to his old home. And to render 
his house unattractive to him they dismantled it and clothed 
it with everything that to their ideas seemed most repulsive. 
On the evening of the day on which they had tortured a 
prisoner to death, the American Indians were wont to run 
through the village with hideous yells, beating with sticks 
on the furniture, the walls, and the roofs of the huts to 
prevent the angry ghost of their victim from settling there 
and taking vengeance for the torments that his body had 
endured at their hands. “Once,” says a traveller, “on 


1 J. L. D. van der Roest, ‘* Uit het 
leven der Bevolking van Windessi,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xl. (1898) pp. 157 
sg. 
2 H, von Rosenberg, Der malayische 
Archipel, p. 461. 

3 K, Vetter, in Nachrichten iber 
Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und den Bis- 


marck-Archipel, 1897, p. 94. 

1 J. E. Erskine, Zhe Western Pacific 
(London, 1853), p. 477. 

5 Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France, vi. pp. 77, 122 sg: 3; J. F. 
Lafitau, Meurs des sauvages ameri- 
guains, ii, 279. In many places it is 
customary to drive away the ghosts 
even of persons who have died a 
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approaching in the night a village of Ottawas, I found all the 
inhabitants in confusion: they were all busily engaged in 
raising noises of the loudest and most inharmonious kind. 
Upon inquiry, I found that a battle had been lately fought 
between the Ottawas and the Kickapoos, and that the object 
of all this noise was to prevent the ghosts of the departed 
combatants from entering the village.” ? 

The executioner at Porto Novo, on the coast of Guinea, 
used to decorate his walls with the jawbones of the persons 
on whom he had operated in the course of business, But 
for this simple precaution their ghosts would unquestionably 
have come at night to knock with sobs and groans, in 
an insufferable manner, at the door of the room where 
he slept the sleep of the just? The temper of a man 
who has just been executed is naturally somewhat short, 
and in a burst of vexation his ghost is apt to fall foul 
of the first person he comes across, without discriminating 
between the objects of his wrath with that nicety of judg- 
ment which in calmer moments he may be expected to 
display. Hence in China it is, or used to be, customary 
for the spectators of an execution to shew a clean pair 
of heels to the ghosts as soon as the last hcad was off? 
The same fear of the spirits of his victims leads the 
executioner sometimes to live in seclusion for some time 
after he has discharged his office. Thus an old writer, 
speaking of Issini on the Gold Coast of West Africa, tells 
us that the “executioners, being reckoned impure for three 
days, they build them a separate hut at a distance from 
the village. Meantime these fellows run like madmen 
through the place, seizing all they can lay hands on; 
poultry, sheep, bread, and oil; everything they can touch 
is theirs; being deemed so polluted that the owners 
willingly give it up. They continue three days confined 
to their hut, their friends bringing them victuals. This 
time expired, they take their hut in picces, which they 


natural death. An account of these ministres religieux des Négres de la 


customs is reserved for another work. Guinée,” Missions Catholigues, xvi. 
1 W. H. Keating, Narrative of an (1884) p. 332. 

Expedition to the Source of St. Peters 3 Juan de la Concepcion, Historia 

kiver (London, 1825), i. 109. general de Philipinas, xi. (Manilla, 
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bundle up, not leaving so much as the ashes of their fire. 
The first executioner, having a pot on his head, leads them 
to the place where the criminal suffered. There they all 
call him thrice by his name. The first executioner breaks 
his pot, and leaving their old rags and bundles they all 
scamper home.” Here the thrice-repeated invocation of 
the victim by name gives the clue to the rest of the 
observances; all of them are probably intended to ward 
off the angry ghost of the slain man or to give him the 
slip. 

Among the Basutos “ablution is specially performed on 
return from battle. It is absolutely necessary that the 
warriors should rid themselves, as soon as possible, of the 
blood they have shed, or the shades of their victims would 
pursue them incessantly, and disturb their slumbers. They 
go in a procession, and in full armour, to the nearest 
stream. At the moment they enter the water a diviner, 
placed higher up, throws some purifying substances into 
the current. This is, however, not strictly necessary. The 
javelins and battle-axes also undergo the process of wash- 
ing.’? According to another account of the Basuto custom, 
“warriors who have killed an enemy are purified. The 
chief has to wash them, sacrificing an ox in presence of the 
whole army. They are also anointed with the gall of the 
animal, which prevents the ghost of the enemy from pur- 
suing them any further.”* Among the Bechuanas a man 
who has killed another, whether in war or in single combat, 
is not allowed to enter the village until he has been purified. 


1 G. Loyer, “ Voyage to Issini on 
the Gold Coast,” in T. Astley’s Mew 
General Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, ii, (London, 1745) p. 444. 
Among the tribes of the Lower Niger 
it is customary for the executioner to 
remain in the house for three days 
after the execution; during this time 
he sleeps on the bare floor, eats off 
broken platters, and drinks out of 
calabashes or mugs, which are also 
damaged, See Major A, G, Leonard, 
The Lower Niger and its Tribes 
(London, 1906), p. 180. 

2 E. Casalis, The Basutos, p. 258. 
So Caffres returning from battle are 


unclean and must wash before they 
enter their houses (L. Alberti, De 
Kaffers, p. 104). It would seem that 
after the slaughter of a foe the Greeks 
or Romans had also to bathe in running 
water before they might touch holy 
things (Virgil, en. ii. 719 sgq.). 

8 Father Porte, ‘Les Réminiscences 
d’un missionnaire du Basutoland,” 
Missions Catholiques, xxviii. (1896) 
p. 371. For a fuller description of a 
ceremony of this sort see T. Arbousset 
et F. Daumas, Voyage a’ exploration 
au nord-est de la colonie du Cap de 
Bonne-Espérance (Paris, 1842), pp. 
561-563. 
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The ceremony takes place in the evening. An ox is 
slaughtered, and a hole having been made through the 
middle of the carcase with a spear, the manslayer has to force 
himself through the animal, while two men hold its stomach 
open.’ Sometimes instead of being obliged to squeeze through 
the carcase of an ox the manslayer is mcrely smeared with 
the contents of its stomach. The ceremony has been 
described as follows: “In the purification of warriors, too, 
the ox takes a conspicuous part. The warrior who has 
slain a man in the battle is unclean, and must on no account 
enter his own courtyard, for it would be a serious thing if 
even his shadow were to fall upon his children. He 
studiously keeps himself apart from the civil life of the 
town until he is purified. The purification ceremony is 
significant. Having bathed himself in running water, or, if 
that is not convenient, in water that has been appropriately 
medicated, he is smeared by the doctor with the contents 
of the stomach of an ox, into which certain powdered 
roots have been already mixed, and then the doctor strikes 
him on the back, sides, and belly with the large bowel of 
an ox... . A doctor takes a piece of roasted beef and 
cuts it into small lumps of about the size of a walnut, 
laying them carefully on a large wooden trencher. He 
has already prepared charcoal, by roasting the root of 
certain trees in an old cracked pot, and this he grinds 
down and sprinkles on the lumps of meat on the trencher 
Then the army surrounds the trencher, and every one 
who has slain a foe in the battle steps forth, kneels 
down before the trencher, and takes out a piece of 
meat with his mouth, taking care not to touch it or the 
trencher with his hands. As he takes the meat, the doctor 
gives him a smart cut with a switch. And when he has 
eaten that lump of meat his purification is complete. This 
ceremony is called Go alafsha dintéé, or ‘the purification of 
the strikers?” The writer to whom we owe this description 
adds: “This taking of meat from the trencher without 
using the hands is evidently a matter of ritual”? The 


1 « Extrait du journal des missions (1834) PP. any sg. 
évangeliques,” Bulletin de la Société de 2 . C. Willoughby, “ Notes 
Géographie (Paris), Ilme Série, ii. on the Se of the Becwana,” 
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observation is correct. Here as in so many cases persons 
ceremonially unclean are forbidden to touch food with 
defiled hands until their uncleanness has been purged away. 
The same taboo is laid on the manslayer by the Bageshu 
of British East Africa. Among them a man who has 
killed another may not return to his own house on the 
same day, though he may enter the village and spend 
the night in a friend’s house. He kills a sheep and smears 
his chest, his right arm, and his head with the contents of 
the animal’s stomach. His children are brought to him 
and he smears them in like manner. Then he smears each 
side of the doorway with the tripe and entrails, and finally 
throws the rest of the stomach on the roof of his house. 
For a whole day he may not touch food with his hands, 
but picks it up with two sticks and so conveys it to his 
mouth. His wife is not under any such restrictions. She 
may even go to mourn for the man whom her husband has 
killed, if she wishes to do so.' In some Bechuana tribes the 
victorious warrior is obliged to eat a piece of the skinof the man 
he killed ; the skin is taken from about the navel of his victim, 
and without it he may not enter the cattle pen. Moreover, 
the medicine-man makes a gash with a spear in the warrior’s 
thigh for every man he has killed? Among the Angoni, a 
Zulu tribe settled to the north of the Zambesi, warriors who 


the slain by have slain foes on an expedition smear their bodies and 


the Angoni. 


faces with ashes, hang garments of their victims on their 
persons, and tie bark ropes round their necks, so that the 
ends hang down over their shoulders or breasts. This 
costume they wear for three days after their return, and 
rising at break of day they run through the village uttering 
frightful yells to drive away the ghosts of the slain, which, 
if they were not thus banished from the houses, might bring 
sickness and misfortune on the inmates In some Caffre 
tribes of South Africa men who have been wounded or 
killed an enemy in fight may not see the king nor drink 


Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 2 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, 
tute, xxxv. (1905) pp. 305 sg. p- 310. 
1 Rey. J. Roscoe, ‘‘ Notes on the 3 C. Wiese, ‘‘ Beiträge zur Geschichte 


Bageshu,” Journal of the Royal An- der Zulu im Norden des Zambesi,” 
thropological Institute, xxxix. (1909) Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, xxxii. (1900 
p- 190. Pp. 197 sg. 
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milk till they have been purified. An ox is killed, and its 
gall, intestines, and other parts are boiled with roots. Of 
this decoction the men have to take three gulps, and the 
rest is sprinkled on their bodies. The wounded man has 
then to take a stick, spit on it thrice, point it thrice at the 
enemy, and then throw it in his direction. After that he 
takes an emetic and is declared clean.! 

In some of these accounts nothing is said of an Seclusion 
enforced seclusion, at least after the ceremonial cleansing, e 
but some South African tribes certainly require the slayer of man- 
of a very gallant foe in war to keep apart from his wife EOR 
and family for ten days after he has washed his body in 
running water, He also receives from the tribal doctor a 
medicine which he chews with his food.? When a Nandi 
of British East Africa has killed a member of another tribe, 
he paints one side of his body, spear, and sword red, and the 
other side white. For four days after the slaughter he is 
considered unclean and may not go home. He has to build 
a small shelter by a river and live there; he may not 
associate with his wife or sweetheart, and he may eat 
nothing but porridge, beef, and goat's flesh. At the end of 
the fourth day he must purify himself by taking a strong 
purge made from the bark of the segetet tree and by 
drinking goats milk mixed with blood? Among the 
Akikuya of British East Africa all who have shed human 
blood must be purified. The elders assemble and one of 
them cuts a strip of hair from above both ears of each man- 
slayer. After that the warriors rub themselves with the 
dung taken from the stomach of a sheep which has been 
slaughtered for the occasion. Finally their bodies are 
cleansed with water. All the hair remaining on their heads 
is subsequently shaved off by their wives. For a month 
after the shedding of blood they may have no contact with 


1 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, 
Pp: 309 sg- ; 


3 A. C. Hollis, The Mandi (Oxford, 
1909), p. 74. As to the painting of 
the body red on one side and white on 


2 Rev. J. Macdonald, ‘‘ Manners, 
Customs, Superstitions, and Religions 
of South African Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xx. (1891) 
p. 138; úd., Light in Africa, p. 
220. 


the other see also C. W. Hobley, 
Eastern Uganda, pp. 38, 42; Sir H. 
Johnston, Zhe Uganda Protectorate, 
ii. 868. As to the custom of painting 
the bodies of homicides, see below, 
p- 178 note? and p. 186 note}, 
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Purifica- women! On the contrary, when a Ketosh warrior of British 
ae East Africa, who has killed a foe in battle, returns home 
in Africa. “it is considered essential that he should have connection 
with his wife as soon as convenient; this is believed to 
prevent the spirit of his dead enemy from haunting and 
bewitching him”? An Angoni who has killed a man in battle 
is obliged to perform certain purificatory ceremonies before 
he may return to ordinary life. Amongst other things, he 
must be sure to make an incision in the corpse of his slain 
foe, in order to let the gases escape and so prevent the body 
from swelling. If he fails to do so, his own body will swell 
in proportion as the corpse becomes inflated. Among the 
Ovambos of southern Africa, when the warriors return to 
their villages, those who have killed an enemy pass the first 
night in the open fields, and may not enter their houses 
until they have been cleansed of the guilt of blood by an 
older man, who smears them for this purpose with a kind of 
porridge* Herero warriors on their return from battle may 
not approach the sacred hearth until they have been purified 
from the guilt of bloodshed. They crouch in a circle round 
the hearth, but at some distance from it, while the chief 
besprinkles their brows and temples with water in which 
branches of a holy bush have been placed. Again, 
ancient Herero custom requires that he who has killed a 
man or a lion should have blood drawn from his breast and 
upper arm so as to trickle on the ground: a special name 
(outonz) is given to the cuts thus made; they must be made 
with a flint, not with an iron tool Among the Bantu 
tribes of Kavirondo, in eastern Africa, when a man has 
1 H. R. Tate, “Further Notes on der Ovaherero und Ovambo,” Globus, 
the Kikuyu Tribeof British EastAfrica,” lxvii. (1895) p. 289; zd., ‘* Charak- 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, ter, Sitten und Gebräuche speciell 
xxxiv. (1904) p. 264. der Bantu Deutsch-Siidwestafrikas,” 
2 C. W. Hobley, ‘British East Mittheilungen des Seminars fiir orien- 
Africa,” Journal of the Anthropological talasche Sprachen au Berlin, ili. (1900) 
Institute, xxxiii. (1903) p. 353. Drite pate TURE, Pp. 76. : 
8 Miss Alice Werner, Natives of fd, Beobachtungen o 


British Central Africa (London, 1906), D ie grr 


PB 07 st, lviii. (18 pe 
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6 P. H. Brincker, ‘*Heidnisch- Sprachen zu Berlin, iii. (1900) Dritte 
religiöse Sitten der Bantu, speciell Abtheilung, p. 83. 
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killed an enemy in warfare he shaves his head on his return 
home, and his friends rub a medicine, which generally 
consists of goat’s dung, over his body to prevent the spirit 
of the slain man from troubling him.’ Exactly the same 
custom is practised for the same reason by the Wageia 
of German East Africa? With the Ja-Luo of Kavirondo 
the custom is somewhat different. Three days after his 
return from the fight the warrior shaves his head. But 
before he may enter his village he has to hang a live 
fowl, head uppermost, round his neck; then the bird is 
decapitated and its head left hanging round his neck. Soon 
after his return a feast is made for the slain man, in order 
that his ghost may not haunt his slayer. After the 
slaughter of the Midianites the Israelitish warriors were 
obliged to remain outside the camp for seven days: who- 
ever had killed a man or touched the slain had to purify 
himself and his captive. The spoil taken from the enemy 
had also to be purified, according to its nature, either by fire 
or water. Similarly among the Basutos cattle taken from 
the enemy are fumigated with bundles of lighted branches 
before they are allowed to mingle with the herds of the 
tribe. 

The Arunta of central Australia believe that when a 
party of men has been out against the enemy and taken a 
life, the spirit of the slain man follows the party on its 
return and is constantly on the watch to do a mischief 
to those of the band who actually shed the blood. It 
takes the form of a little bird called the chzchurkna, and 
may be heard crying like a child in the distance as it 
flies. If any of the slayers should fail to hear its cry, 
he would become paralysed in his right arm and shoulder. 
At night-time especially, when the bird is flying over 
the camp, the slayers have to lie awake and keep the 
right arm and shoulder carefully hidden, lest the bird should 
look down upon and harm them. When once they have 


1 Sir H. Johnston, Zhe Uganda 1910), p. 198. 
Protectorate (London, 1902), ii. 743 3 Sir H. Johnston, of. cit, ii. 7943 
sg.; C. W. Hobley, Zastern Uganda C. W. Hobley, of. cit. p. 31. 
(London, 1902), p. 20. 4 Numbers xxxi. 19-24. 
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heard its cry their minds are at ease, because the spirit of 
the dead then recognises that he has been detected, and can 
therefore do no mischief. On their return to their friends, 
as soon as they come in sight of the main camp, they begin 
to perform an excited war-dance, approaching in the form of 
a square and moving their shields as if to ward off something 
which was being thrown at them. This action is intended 
to repel the angry spirit of the dead man, who is striving to 
attack them. Next the men who did the deed of blood 
separate themselves from the others, and forming a line, 
with spears at rest and shields held out in front, stand silent 
and motionless like statues. A number of old women now 
approach with a sort of exulting skip and strike the shields 
of the manslayers with fighting-clubs till they ring again. 
They are followed by men who smite the shields with 
boomerangs. This striking of the shields is supposed to be 
a very effective way of frightening away the spirit of the 
dead man. The natives listen anxiously to the sounds 
emitted by the shields when they are struck; for if any 
man’s shield gives forth a hollow sound under the blow, that 
man will not live long, but if it rings sharp and clear, he is 
safe. For some days after their return the slayers will not 
speak of what they have done, and continue to paint them- 
selves all over with powdered charcoal, and to decorate their 
foreheads and noses with green twigs, Finally, they paint 
their bodies and faces with bright colours, and become free 
to talk about the affair; but still of nights they must liq. 
awake listening for the plaintive cry of the bird in which 
they fancy they hear the voice of their victim.’ 

In the Washington group of the Marquesas Islands, the 
man who has slain an enemy in battle becomes tabooed for 
ten days, during which he may hold no intercourse with his 
wife, and may not meddle with fire. Hence another has to 
make fire and to cook for him. Nevertheless he is treated 
with marked distinction and receives presents of pigs.” In 


1 Spencer and Gillen, ative Tribes them invisible to the ghost. A widow, 


of Central Australia, pp. 493-495; 
td., Northern Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia, pp. 563-568. The writers 
suggest that the practice of painting 
the slayers black is meant to render 


on the contrary, must paint her body 
white, in order that her husband’s spirit 
may see that she is mourning for him. 
2 G. H. von Langsdorff, Reise um 
die Welt (Frankfort, 1812), i. 114 sg. 
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Fiji any one who had clubbed a human being to death in 
war was consecrated or tabooed. He was smeared red by 
the king with turmeric from the roots of his hair to his 
heels. A hut was built, and in it he had to pass the next 
three nights, during which he might not lie down, but must 
sleep as he sat. Till the three nights had elapsed he might 
not change his garment, nor remove the turmeric, nor enter 
a house in which there was a woman? In the Pelew 
Islands, when the men return from a warlike expedition in 
which they have taken a life, the young warriors who have 
been out fighting for the first time, and all who handled the 
slain, are shut up in the large council-house and become 
tabooed. They may not quit the edifice, nor bathe, nor 
touch a woman, nor eat fish; their food is limited to coco- 
nuts and syrup. They rub themselves with charmed leaves 
and chew charmed betel. After three days they go together 
to bathe as near as possible to the spot where the man was 
killed? 

When the Tupi Indians of Brazil had made a seclusion 
prisoner in war, they used to bring him home amid great N 
rejoicings, decked with the gorgeous plumage of tropical of man- 
birds. In the village he was well treated: he received a “Yes 


. f n among 
house and furniture and was married to a wife. When he the Tupi 


was thus comfortably installed, the relations and friends of Se 
his captor, who had the first pick, came and examined him 
and decided which of his limbs and joints they proposed 
to eat; and according to their choice they were bound 
to provide him with victuals. Thus he might live for 
months or years, treated like a king, supplied with all the 
delicacies of the country, and rearing a family of children 
who, when they were big, might or might not be eaten 
with their father. While he was thus being fattened like 
a capon for the slaughter, he wore a necklace of fruit or 
of fish-bones strung on a cotton thread. This was the 
measure of his life. For every fruit or every bone on the 
string he had a month to live; and as each moon waned 
and vanished they took a fruit or a bone from the necklace. 


1 T. Williams, 772 and the Fijians? tungen der Pelauer (Berlin, 1885), pp. 
i. 55 sg. 126 sg., 130 
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When only one remained, they sent out invitations to 
friends and neighbours far and near, who flocked in, some- 
times to the number of ten or twelve thousand, to witness 
the spectacle and partake of the feast ; for often a number 
of prisoners were to die the same day, father, mother, and 
children all together. As a rule they shewed a remarkable 
stolidity and indifference to death. The club with which 
they were to be despatched was elaborately prepared by the 
women, who adorned it with tassels of feathers, smeared it 
with the pounded shells of a macaw’s eggs, and traced lines 
on the egg-shell powder. Then they hung it to a pole, 
above the ground, in an empty hut, and sang around it all 
night. The executioner, who was painted grey with ashes 
and his whole body covered with the beautiful feathers of 
parrots and other birds of gay plumage, performed his office 
by striking the victim on the head from behind and dashing 
out his brains. No sooner had he despatched the prisoner 
than he retired to his house, where he had to stay all that 
day without eating or drinking, while the rest of the people 
feasted on the body of the victim or victims. And for 
three days he was obliged to fast and remain in seclusion. 
All this time he lay in his hammock and might not set foot 
on the ground; if he had to go anywhere, he was carried 
by bearers. They thought that, were he to break this rule, 
some disaster would befall him or he would die. Meantime 
he was given a small bow and passed his time in shooting 
arrows into wax. This he did in order to keep his hand- 
and aim steady. In some of the tribes they rubbed the 
pulse of the executioner with one of the eyes of his victim, 
and hung the mouth of the murdered man like a bracelet 
on his arm. Afterwards he made incisions in his breast, 
arms, and legs, and other parts of his body with a saw 
made of the teeth of an animal. An ointment and a black 
powder were then rubbed into the wounds, which left 
ineffaceable scars so artistically arranged that they pre- 
ented the appearance of a tightly-fitting garment. It was 
believed that he would die if he did not thus draw blood 
from his own body after slaughtering the captive.’ We 


1 F, A. Thevet, Les Singularite, de nommée Amerigue (Antwerp, 1558), 
la France Antarctique, autrement pp. 74-76; id., Cosmographie univer. 
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may conjecture that the original intention of these customs 
was to guard the executioner against the angry and 
dangerous ghosts of his victims. 

Among the Natchez of North America young braves Seclusion 
who had taken their first scalps were obliged to observe 2"4 


D j h purification 
certain rules of abstinence for six months. They a man- 
might not sleep with their wives nor eat flesh; their an 
only food was fish and hasty-pudding. If they proke rsa i 

merican 


these rules, they believed that the soul of the man indians. 
they had killed would work their death by magic, that 
they would gain no more successes over the enemy, and 
that the least wound inflicted on them would prove 
mortal.’ When a Choctaw had killed an enemy and taken 
his scalp, he went into mourning for a month, during 
which he might not comb his hair, and if his head itched 
he might not scratch it except with a little stick which he 
wore fastened to his wrist for the purpose.? This ceremonial 
mourning for the enemies they had slain was not uncommon 
among the North American Indians. Thus the Dacotas, when 
they had killed a foe, unbraided their hair, blackened them- 
selves all over, and wore a small knot of swan’s down on the 
top of the head. “They dress as mourners yet rejoice.” A 
Thompson River Indian of British Columbia, who had slain 
an enemy, used to blacken his own face, lest his victim’s 
ghost should blind him. When the Osages have mourned 
over their own dead, “they will mourn for the foe just as if 
he was a friend.”®> From observing the great respect paid by 
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the Indians to the scalps they had taken, and listening to the 
mournful songs which they howled to the shades of their 
victims, Catlin was convinced that “they have a superstitious 
dread of the spirits of their slain enemies, and many concilia- 
tory offices to perform, to ensure their own peace.”? When 
a Pima Indian has killed an Apache, he must undergo puri- 
fication. Sixteen days he fasts, and only after the fourth day 
is he allowed to drink a little pinole. During the whole time 
he may not touch meat nor salt, nor look on a blazing fire, 
nor speak to a human being. He lives alone in the woods, 
waited on by an old woman, who brings him his scanty dole 
of food. He bathes often in a river, and keeps his head 
covered almost the whole time with a plaster of mud. On 
the seventeenth day a large space is cleared near the village 
and a fire lit in the middle of it. The men of the tribe 
form a circle round the fire, and outside of it sit all the 
warriors who have just been purified, each in a small 
excavation. Some of the old men then take the weapons 
of the purified and dance with them in the circle, after which 
both the slayer and his weapon are considered clean; but 
not until four days later is the man allowed to return to 
his family.2 No doubt the peace enforced by the 


1G. Catlin, North American Australia, ii. 354; G. F. Angas, Savage 


Indians, i. 246. 

2 H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of 
the Pacific States, i. 553; Capt. 
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Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
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mourning (Herodotus, ii. 85; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, i. 91). Among some of 
the aboriginal tribes of Victoria and 
New South Wales widows wore a thick 
skullcap of clay or burned gypsum, 
forming a cast of the head, for some 
months after the death; when the 
period of mourning was over, the cap 
was removed, baked in the fire, and 
laid on the husband’s grave. One of 
these widows’ caps is exhibited in the 
British Museum. See T. L, Mitchell, 
Three Expeditions into the Interior of 
Eastern Australia (London, 1838), i. 
251 sg.3 E. J. Eyre, Journals of 
Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
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1862-1865 (Sydney, 1866), pp. 373 
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p. 66; R. Brough Smyth, The Ab- 
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Stanbridge, ‘On the Aborigines of 
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pp. 248, 452; R. Etheridge, jun., 
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government of the United States has, along with tribal Seclusion 
warfare, abolished also these quaint customs. A fuller 24 porif- 
account of them has been given by a recent writer, and it manslayers 
deserves to be quoted at length. “There was no law among the Pina 
the Pimas,” he says, “observed with greater strictness than Indians. 
that which required purification and expiation for the deed 

that was at the same time the most lauded—the killing of 

an enemy. For sixteen days the warrior fasted in seclusion 

and observed meanwhile a number of tabus. . . . Attended 

by an old man, the warrior who had to expiate the crime of 

blood guilt retired to the groves along the river bottom at 

some distance from the villages or wandered about the 
adjoining hills. During the period of sixteen days he was 

not allowed to touch his head with his fingers or his hair 
would turn white. If he touched his face it would become 
wrinkled. He kept a stick to scratch his head with, and at 

the end of every four days this stick was buried at the root 

and on the west side of a cat’s claw tree and a new stick 

was made of greasewood, arrow bush, or any other convenient 

shrub. He then bathed in the river, no matter how cold 

the temperature. The feast of victory which his friends 

were observing in the meantime at the village lasted eight 

days. At the end of that time, or when his period of retire- 

ment was half-completed, the warrior might go to his home 

to get a fetish made from the hair of the Apache whom he 

had killed. The hair was wrapped in eagle down and tied 

with a cotton string and kept in a long medicine basket. 

He drank no water for the first two days and fasted for the 

first four. After that time he was supplied with pinole by 

his attendant, who also instructed him as to his future con- 

duct, telling him that he must henceforth stand back until 


Aborigines,” Proceedings of the Linnaean 
Society of New South Wales for the Year 
1599, xxiv. (Sydney, 1900) pp. 333- 
345 (with illustrations) In the 
Andaman Islands mourners coat their 
heads with a thick mass of white clay 
(Jagor, in Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft für Anthropologie, 1876, 
p- (57); M. V. Portman, ‘‘ Disposal 
of the Dead among the Andamanese,” 
Indian Antiquary, xxv. (1896) p. 57; 
compare E, H. Man, Aboriginal Inm- 


habitants of the Andaman Islands, pp. 
73, 75). Among the Bahima of the 
Uganda Protectorate, when herdsmen 
water their cattle in the evening, they 
plaster their faces and bodies with 
white clay, at the same time stiffening 
their hair with mud into separate 
lumps. This mud is left on the head 
for days till it crumbles into dust (Sir 
H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate, 
ii. 626, compare 620). 
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all others were served when partaking of food and drink. 
If he was a married man his wife was not allowed to eat 
salt during his retirement, else she would suffer from the 
ow! disease which causes stiff limbs. The explanation 
offered for the observance of this law of lustration is that 
if it is not obeyed the warrior’s limbs will become stiffened 
or paralyzed”! The Apaches, the enemies of the Pimas, 
purify themselves for the slaughter of their foes by means of 
baths in the sweat-house, singing, and other rites. These 
ceremonies they perform for all the dead simultaneously 
after their return home ; but the Pimas, more punctilious on 
this point, resort to their elaborate ceremonies of purification 
the moment a single one of their own band or of the enemy 
has been laid low.? How heavily these religious scruples 
must have told against the Pimas in their wars with their 
ferocious enemies is obvious enough. “This long period of 
retirement immediately after a battle,” says an American 
writer, “ greatly diminished the value of the Pimas as scouts 
and allies for the United States troops operating against 
the Apaches. The bravery of the Pimas was praised by all 
army officers having any experience with them, but Captain 
Bourke and others have complained of their unreliability, due 
solely to their rigid observance of this religious law.”* In 
nothing, perhaps, is the penalty which superstition sooner or 
later entails on its devotees more prompt and crushing than 
in the operations of war. 

Far away from the torrid home of the Pima and Apaches, 
an old traveller witnessed ceremonies of the same sort prac- 
tised near the Arctic Circle by some Indians who had surprised 
and brutally massacred an unoffending and helpless party 
of Esquimaux. His description is so interesting that I will 
quote it in full. “Among the various superstitious customs 
of those people, it is worth remarking, and ought to have been 
mentioned in its proper place, that immediately after my com- 
panions had killed the Esquimaux at the Copper River, they 
considered themselves in a state of uncleanness, which induced 


1 F, Russell, ‘ The Pima Indians,” Crook, p. 203. 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the 3 F. Russell, “ The Pima Indians,” 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Wash- Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the 
ington, 1908), pp. 204 sq. Bureau of American Ethnology (Wash- 
3 J. G. Bourke, On the Border with ington, 1908), p. 204. 
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them to practise some very curious and unusual ceremonies. 
In the first place, all who were absolutely concerned in the 
murder were prohibited from cooking any kind of victuals, 
either for themselves or others. As luckily there were two in 
company who had not shed blood, they were employed always 
as cooks till we joined the women. This circumstance was 
exceedingly favourable on my side; for had there been no 
persons of the above description in company, that task, I 
was told, would have fallen on me; which would have been 
no less fatiguing and troublesome, than humiliating and 
vexatious. When the victuals were cooked, all the 
murderers took a kind of red earth, or oker, and painted all 
the space between the nose and chin, as well as the greater 
part of their cheeks, almost to the ears, before they would 
taste a bit, and would not drink out of any other dish, or 
smoke out of any other pipe, but their own; and none of 
the others seemed willing to drink or smoke out of theirs. 
We had no sooner joined the women, at our return from the 
expedition, than there seemed to be an universal spirit of 
emulation among them, vying who should first make a suit of 
ornaments for their husbands, which consisted of bracelets 
for the wrists, and a band for the forehead, composed of 
porcupine quills and moose-hair, curiously wrought on 
leather. The custom of painting the mouth and part of 
the cheeks before each meal, and drinking and smoking out 
of their own utensils, was strictly and invariably observed, 
till the winter began to set in; and during the whole of that 
time they would never kiss any of their wives or children. 
They refrained also from eating many parts of the deer and 
other animals, particularly the head, entrails, and blood ; and 
during their uncleanness, their victuals were never sodden in 
water, but dried in the sun, eaten quite raw, or broiled, when 
a fire fit for the purpose could be procured. When the 
time arrived that was to put an end to these ceremonies, 
the men, without a female being present, made a fire at 
some distance from the tents, into which they threw all 
their ornaments, pipe-stems, and dishes, which were soon 
consumed to ashes ; after which a feast was prepared, con- 
sisting of such articles as they had long been prohibited 
from eating; and when all was over, each man was at 
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liberty to eat, drink, and smoke as he pleased ; and also to 
kiss his wives and children at discretion, which they seemed 
to do with more raptures than I had ever known them do 
it either before or since.” ! 

Thus we see that warriors who have taken the life of 
a foe in battle are temporarily cut off from free intercourse 
with their fellows, and especially with their wives, and 
must undergo certain rites of purification before they are 
readmitted to society. Nowif the purpose of their seclusion 
and of the expiatory rites which they have to perform is, 
as we have been led to believe, no other than to shake 
off, frighten, or appease the angry spirit of the slain man, 


1 S. Hearne, Journey from Prince of 
Wales's Fort in Hudsons Bay to the 
Northern Ocean (London, 1795), pp. 
204-206. The custom of painting the 
face or the body of the manslayer, 
which may perhaps be intended to 
disguise him from the vengeful spirit 
of the slain, is practised by other 
peoples, as by the Nandi (see above, 
p. 175). Among the Ba-Yaka of the 
Congo Free State a man who has been 
slain in battle is supposed to send his 
soul to avenge his death on his slayer ; 
but the slayer can protect himself 
against the ghost by wearing the red 
tail-feathers of a parrot in his hair and 
painting his forehead red (E. Torday 
and T. A. Joyce, “Notes on the 
Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi, 
(1906) pp. 50 sg.). Among the Borana 
Gallas, when a war-party has returned 
to the village, the victors who have slain 
a foe are washed by the women with a 
mixture of fat and butter, and their 
faces are painted with red and white 
(Ph. Paulitschke, Z¢hnographie Nord- 
ost-Afrikas: die materielle Cultur der 
Danékil, Galla und Somål (Berlin, 
1893), p. 258). When Masai warriors 
kill enemies in fight they paint the 
right half of their own bodies red and 
the left half white (A. C. Hollis, 7%e 
Masai, p. 353). Among the Wagogo of 
German East Africa, a man who has 
killed an enemy in battle paints a red 
circle round his right eye and a black 
circle round his left eye (Rev. H. Cole, 
**Notes on the Wagogo of German 


East Africa,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 314). 
Among the Angoni of central Africa, 
after a successful raid, the leader calls 
together all who have killed an enemy 
and paints their faces and heads white ; 
also he paints a white band round the 
body under the arms and across the 
chest (British Central Africa Gazette, 
No. 86, vol. v. No. 6 (April 30, 
1898), p. 2). A Koossa Caffre who 
has slain a man is accounted unclean. 
He must roast some flesh on a fire 
kindled with wood of a special sort 
which imparts a bitter flavour to the 
meat. This flesh he eats, and after- 
wards blackens his face with the ashes 
of the fire. After a time he may wash 
himself, rinse his mouth with fresh 
milk, and paint himself brown again. 
From that moment he is clean (H. 


Lichtenstein, Ressen im südlichen 
Africa, i. 418). Among the Yabim of 
German New Guinea, when the 


relations of a murdered man have 
accepted a bloodwit instead of avenging 
his death, they must allow the family 
of the murderer to mark them with 
chalk on the brow. If this is not 
done, the ghost of their murdered 
kinsman may come and trouble them ` 
for not doing their duty by him; for 
example, he may drive away their 
swine or loosen their teeth (K. Vetter, 
in Nachrichten tiber Kaiser Wilhelms- 
Land und den Bismarck- Archipel, 
1897, p. 99). In this last case the 
marking the face with chalk seems to be 
clearly a disguise to outwit the ghost. 
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we may safely conjecture that the similar purification of appease 


homicides and murderers, who have imbrued their hands in 
the blood of a fellow-tribesman, had at first the same signifi- 
cance, and that the idea of a moral or spiritual regeneration 
symbolised by the washing, the fasting, and so on, was merely 
a later interpretation put upon the old custom by men who 
had outgrown the primitive modes of thought in which the 
custom originated. The conjecture will be confirmed if we 
can shew that savages have actually imposed certain restric- 
tions on the murderer of a fellow-tribesman from a definite 
fear that he is haunted by the ghost of his victim. This 
we can do with regard to the Omahas, a tribe of the 
Siouan stock in North America. Among these Indians the 
kinsmen of a murdered man had the right to put the 
murderer to death, but sometimes they waived their right in 
consideration of presents which they consented to accept. 
When the life of the murderer was spared, he had to observe 
certain stringent rules for a period which varied from two to 
four years. He must walk barefoot, and he might eat no warm 
food, nor raise his voice, nor look around. He was com- 
pelled to pull his robe about him and to have it tied at the 
neck even in hot weather; he might not let it hang loose or 
fly open. He might not move his hands about, but had to 
keep them close to his body. He might not comb his hair, 
and it might not be blown about by the wind. When the 
tribe went out hunting, he was obliged to pitch his tent 
about a quarter of a mile from the rest of the people “lest 
the ghost of his victim should raise a high wind, which might 
cause damage.” Only one of his kindred was allowed to 
remain with him at his tent. No one wished to eat with him, 
for they said, “If we eat with him whom Wakanda hates, 
Wakanda will hate us.” Sometimes he wandered at night 
crying and lamenting his offence. At the end of his long 
isolation the kinsmen of the murdered man heard his crying 
and said,“ It is enough. Begone, and walk among the crowd. 
Put on moccasins and wear a good robe.”! Here the reason 
alleged for keeping the murderer at a considerable distance 
from the hunters gives the clue to all the other restrictions 


} J. Owen Dorsey, ‘“ Omaha Soci- Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
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laid on him: he was haunted and therefore dangerous. The 
ancient Greeks believed that the soul of a man who had just 
been killed was wroth with his slayer and troubled him; 
wherefore it was needful even for the involuntary homicide 
to depart from his country for a year until the anger of the 
dead man had cooled down; nor might the slayer return 
until sacrifice had been offered and ceremonies of purification 
performed. If his victim chanced to be a foreigner, the 
homicide had to shun the native country of the dead man as 
well as his own! The legend of the matricide Orestes, how 
he roamed from place to place pursued by the Furies of his 
murdered mother, and none would sit at meat with him, or take 
him in, till he had been purified, reflects faithfully the real 
Greek dread of such as were still haunted by an angry ghost. 
When the turbulent people of Cynaetha, after perpetrating 
an atrocious massacre, sent an embassy to Sparta, every 
Arcadian town through which the envoys passed on their 
journey ordered them out of its walls at once; and the 
Mantineans, after the embassy had departed, even instituted 
a solemn purification of the city and its territory by carrying 
sacrificial victims round them both.’ 

Among the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia, men 
who have partaken of human flesh as a ceremonial rite 
are subject for a long time afterwards to many restrictions 
or taboos of the sort we have been dealing with. They 
may not touch their wives for a whole year ; and during the 
same time they are forbidden to work or gamble. For four 
months they must live alone in their bedrooms, and when 
they are obliged to quit the house for a necessary purpose, 
they may not go out at the ordinary door, but must use 
only the secret door in the rear of the house. On such 
occasions each of them is attended by all the rest, carrying 
small sticks. They must all sit down together on a long 
log, then get up, then sit down again, repeating this three 


1 Plato, Laws, ix. pp. 865 D-866A; rest till he came to a new land on 
Demosthenes, Contra Aristocr. pp. 643 which the sun had not yet shone when 
sq.; Ulesychius, s.v. dmreviauriopss. he murdered his mother (Thucydides, 

2 Euripides, Zig. in Taur. 940 ii. 102; Apollodorus, iii, 7. 5; Pau- 
sqq. ; Pausanias, ii. 31. 8. We may _ sanias, viii. 24. 8). 
compare the wanderings of the other 
matricide Alcmaeon, who could find no 3 Polybius, iv, 21. 
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times before they are allowed to remain seated. Before Taboos 
they rise they must turn round four times. Then they go a 
back to the house. Before entering they must raise their who have 
feet four times; with the fourth step they really pass the paien a 
door, taking care to enter with the right foot foremost. In flesh.’ 
the doorway they turn four times and walk slowly into 

the house. They are not permitted to look back. During 

the four months of their seclusion each man in eating 
must use a spoon, dish, and kettle of his own, which are 
thrown away at the end of the period. Before he draws 
water from a bucket or a brook, he must dip his cup 
into it thrice; and he may not take more than four 
mouthfuls at one time. He must carry a wing-bone of 

an eagle and drink through it, for his lips may not touch 

the brim of his cup. Also he keeps a copper nail to 
scratch his head with, for were his own nails to touch his 

own skin they would drop off. For sixteen days after 

he has partaken of human flesh he may not eat any 
warm food, and for the whole of the four months he is 
forbidden to cool hot food by blowing on it with his 
breath. At the end of winter, when the season of ceremonies 

is over, he feigns to have forgotten the ordinary ways of 
men, and has to learn everything anew. The reason for 
these remarkable restrictions imposed on men who have 
eaten human flesh is not stated; but we may surmise that 

fear of the ghost of the man whose body was eaten has at 
least a good deal to do with them. We are confirmed in 

our conjecture by observing that though these cannibals 
sometimes content themselves with taking bites out of living 
people, the rules in question are especially obligatory on 
them after they have devoured a corpse. Moreover, the 
careful treatment of the bones of the victim points to the 
same conclusion; for during the four months of seclusion 
observed by the cannibals, the bones of the person on whom 
they feasted are kept alternately for four days at a time under 
rocks in the sea and in their bedrooms on the north side of 

the house, where the sun cannot shine onthem. Finally the 
bones are taken out of the house, tied up, weighted with a 
stone, and thrown into deep water, “because it is believed 
that if they were buried they would come back and take 
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their master's soul.” This seems to mean that if the bones 
of the victim were buried, his ghost would come back and 
fetch away the souls of the men who had eaten his body. 
The Gebars, a cannibal tribe in the north of New Guinea, 
are much afraid of the spirit of a slain man or woman. 
Among them persons who have partaken of human flesh 
for the first time reside for a month afterwards in a small 
hut and may not enter the dwelling-house.’ 


§ 6. Hunters and Fishers tabooed 


Hunters In savage society the hunter and the fisherman have 
and fishers often to observe rules of abstinence and to submit to 
observe ceremonies of purification of the same sort as those which 
aie are obligatory on the warrior and the manslayer; and 
rites of though we cannot in all cases perceive the exact purpose 
NM sex which these rules and ceremonies are supposed to serve, 
ae, we may with some probability assume that, just as the 
tated by dread of the spirits of his enemies is the main motive for 
eats the seclusion and purification of the warrior who hopes 
of the to take or has already taken their lives, so the huntsman or 
peel fisherman who complies with similar customs is principally 
they have actuated by a fear of the spirits of the beasts, birds, or fish 
kiledor which he has killed or intends to kill. For the savage 


kill, commonly conceives animals to be endowed with souls and 


intelligences like his own, and hence he naturally treats them 
with similar respect. Just as he attempts to appease the 
ghosts of the men he has slain, so he essays to propitiate the 
spirits of the animals he has killed. These ceremonies of pro- 
pitiation will be described iater on in this work;? here we have 
to deal, first, with the taboos observed by the hunter and the 


1 Fr. Boas, ‘The Social Organiza- 
tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the U.S. 
National Museum for 1895, pp. 440, 
537 $g- 

2 Th, H. Ruys, *‘ Bezoek an den 
Kannibalenstam van Noord Nieuw- 
Guinea,” Tijdschrift van het koninklijk 
Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genoot- 
schap, Tweede Serie, xxiii. (1906) p. 
328. Among these savages the genitals 
of a murdered man are eaten by 


an old woman, and the genitals of 
a murdered woman are eaten by an 
old man. What the object of this 
curious practice may be is not apparent. . 
Perhaps the intention is to unsex and 
disarm the dangerous ghost. On the 
dread of ghosts, especially the ghosts 
of those who have died a violent death, 
see further Psyche’s Task, pp. 52 sqq. 

3 Meantime I may refer the reader 
to The Golden Bough, Second Edition, 
vol. ii. pp. 389 sgg. 
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fisherman before or during the hunting and fishing seasons, 
and, second, with the ceremonies of purification which have 
to be practised by these men on returning with their booty 
from a successful chase. 

While the savage respects, more or less, the souls of all 
animals, he treats with particular deference the spirits of 
such as are either especially useful to him or formidable on 
account of their size, strength, or ferocity. Accordingly the 
hunting and killing of these valuable or dangerous beasts 
are subject to more elaborate rules and ceremonies than the 
slaughter of comparatively useless and insignificant creatures. 

Thus the Indians of Nootka Sound prepared themselves for Taboos 
catching whales by observing a fast for a week, during which wee 
they ate very little, bathed in the water several times a day, observed 
sang, and rubbed their bodies, limbs, and faces with shells eve 
and bushes till they looked as if they had been severely torn whales. 
with briars. They were likewise required to abstain from 

any commerce with their women for the like period, this last 
condition being considered indispensable to their success. 

A chief who failed to catch a whale has been known to 
attribute his failure to a breach of chastity on the part of 

his men.' It should be remarked that the conduct thus 
prescribed as a preparation for whaling is precisely that 
which in the same tribe of Indians was required of men 
about to go on the war-path” Rules of the same sort are, 

or were formerly, observed by Malagasy whalers. For eight 

days before they went to sea the crew of a whaler used to 

fast, abstaining from women and liquor, and confessing their 

most secret faults to each other; and if any man was found 

to have sinned deeply he was forbidden to share in the 
expedition? In the island of Kadiak, off the south coast of 
Alaska, whalers were reckoned unclean during the fishing 
season, and nobody would eat out of the same dish with 

them or even come near them. Yet we are told that great 
respect was paid to them, and that they were regarded as 


1 Narrative of the Adventures and l'Île Maurice (Paris, 1838), iii. 271. 
Sufferings of John R. Jewitt (Middle- Compare A. van Gennep, Tabou et 
town, 1820), pp. 133, 136. Totémisme @ Madagascar (Paris, 1904), 
p- 253, who refers to Le Gentil, Voyage 
dans les Mers de ? Inde (Paris, 1781), 
3 Baron d’Unienville, Statistigue de ii. 562. 


2 See above, pp. 160 sg. 
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the purveyors of their country." Though it is not expressly 
said it seems to be implied, and on the strength of analogy 
we may assume, that these Kadiak whalers had to remain 
Taboos chaste so long as the whaling season lasted. In the island 
ae of Mabuiag continence was imposed on the people both 
tion for before they went to hunt the dugong and while the turtles 
catching Rs 5 
dugong Were pairing, The turtle-season lasts during parts of 
and turtle. October and November; and if at that time unmarried 
persons had sexual intercourse with each other, it was 
believed that when the canoe approached the floating turtle, 
the male would separate from the female and both would 
dive down in different directions? So at Mowat in New 
Guinea men have no relation with women when the turtle 
are coupling, though there is considerable laxity of morals 
at other times® Among the Motu of Port Moresby, in 
New Guinea, chastity is enjoined before fishing and wallaby- 
hunting ; they believe that men who have been unchaste 
will be unable to catch the fish and the wallabies, which will 
turn round and jeer at their pursuers.* Among the tribes 
about the mouth of the Wanigela River in New Guinea the 
preparations for fishing turtle and dugong are most elaborate. 
They begin two months before the fishing. A headman is 
appointed who becomes holy. On his strict observance of 
the laws of the dugong net depends the success of the 
season. While the men of the village are making the nets, 
this sanctified leader lives entirely secluded from his family, 
and may only eat a roasted banana or two after the sun has 
gone down. Every evening at sundown he goes ashore and, 
stripping himsclf of all his ornaments, which he is never 
allowed to doff at other times, bathes near where the dugongs 
feed ; as he does so he throws scraped coco-nut and scented 
herbs and gums into the water to charm the dugong. 


1 U, Lisiansky, Voyage Round the p. 467. 


World (London, 1814), pp. 174, 209. 4 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
2 A.C. Haddon, ‘The Ethnography /ogical Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 

of the Western Tribe of Torres Straits,” 271% note, 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 5 R. E. Guise, ‘On the Tribes in- 


xix. (1890) p. 397; Reports of the habiting the Mouth of the Wanigela 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition River,” Journal of the Anthropological 
to Torres Straits, V. 271. Institute, xxviii, (1899) p. 218. The 

8 A. C. Haddon, in Journal of the account refers specially to Bulaa, which 
Anthropological Institute, xix. (1890) the author describes (pp. 205, 217) as 
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Among the Roro-speaking tribes of British New Guinea the Taboos 
magician who performs ceremonies for the success of a wallaby a. 
hunt must abstain from intercourse with his wife for a month paration 
before the hunt takes place ; and he may not eat food cooked ae 
by his wife or by any other woman.’ In the island of Uap, 

one of the Caroline group, every fisherman plying his craft 

lies under a most strict taboo during the whole of the fishing 
season, which lasts for six or eight weeks. Whenever he is 

on shore he must spend all his time in the men’s clubhouse 
(failu), and under no pretext whatever may he visit his own 

house or so much as look upon the faces of his wife and 
womenkind. Were he but to steal a glance at them, they 

think that flying fish must inevitably bore out his eyes at 
night. If his wife, mother, or daughter brings any gift for 

him or wishes to talk with him, she must stand down towards 

the shore with her back turned to the men’s clubhouse. 

Then the fisherman may go out and speak to her, or with 

his back turned to her he may receive what she has brought 

him; after which he must return at once to his rigorous 
confinement. Indeed the fishermen may not even join in 
dance and song with the other men of the clubhouse in the 
evening ; they must keep to theinselves and be silent? In the 

Pelew Islands, also, which belong to the Caroline group, fisher- 

men are likewise debarred from intercourse with women, since 

it is believed that any such intercourse would infallibly have 

a prejudicial effect on the fishing. The same taboo is said 

to be observed in all the other islands of the South Sea.* In 


‘a marine village” and “the greatest 
fishing village in New Guinea.” Prob- 
ably it is built out over the water. 
This would explain the allusion to the 
sanctified headman going ashore daily 
at sundown. 

1 Captain F. R. Barton and Dr. 
Strong, in C. G. Seligmann’s Zhe 
Melanesians of British New Guinea 
(Cambridge, 1910), pp. 292, 293 sg. 

2 W. H. Furness, Zhe Island of 
Stone Money, Uap of the Carolines 
(Philadelphia and London, 1910), pp. 
38 sg., 44 sg. Though the fisherman 
may have nothing to do with his wife 
and family, he is not wholly debarred 
from female society ; for each of the 


PY, II 


men’s clubhouses has one young woman, 
or sometimes two young women, who 
have been captured from another dis- 
trict, and who cohabit promiscuously 
with all the men of the clubhouse. The 
name for one of these concubines is 
mispil, See W. H. Furness, of. cit. pp. 
46 sgg, There is a similar practice of 
polyandry in the men’s clubhouses of the 
Pelew Islands. See J. Kubary, Die 
socialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer 
(Berlin, 1885), pp. 50 sgg. Compare 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, 
PP. 435 sg. 

8 J. S. Kubary, Zthnographische 
Beiträge sur Kenntnis des Karolinen 
Archipels (Leyden, 1895), p. 127. 
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Mirzapur, when the seed of the silkworm is brought into the 
house, the Kol or Bhuiyar puts it in a place which has been 
carefully plastered with holy cow-dung to bring good luck. 
From that time the owner must Le careful to avoid 


and pairing ceremonial impurity. He must give up cohabitation with 


of silk- 
worms. 


Taboos 
observed 
by fisher- 
men in 
Uganda. 


his wife; he may not sleep on a bed, nor shave himself, nor 
cut his nails, nor anoint himself with oil, nor eat food cooked 
with butter, nor tell lies, nor do anything else that he deems 
wrong. He vows to Singarmati Devi that if the worms are 
duly born he will make her an offering. When the cocoons 
open and the worms appear, he assembles the women of the 
house and they sing the same song as at the birth of a baby, 
and red lead is smeared on the parting of the hair of all the 
married women of the neighbourhood. When the worms 
pair, rejoicings are made as at a marriage.’ Thus the silk- 
worms are treated as far as possible like human beings. 
Hence the custom which prohibits the commerce of the 
sexes while the worms are hatching may be only an 
extension, by analogy, of the rule which is observed by 
many races, that the husband may not cohabit with his 
wife during pregnancy and lactation. 

On Lake Victoria Nyanza the Baganda fishermen use a 
long stout line which is supported on the surface of the water 
by wooden floats, while short lines with baited hooks attached 
to them depend from it at frequent intervals. The place 
where the fisherman makes his line, whether in his hut or 
his garden, is tabooed. People may not step over his cords 
or tools, and he himself has to observe a number of restric- 
tions. He may not go near his wife or any other woman. 
He eats alone, works alone, sleeps alone. He may not 
wash, except in the lake. He may not eat salt or meat or 
butter. He may not smear any fat on his body. When 
the line is ready he goes to the god, asks his blessing on it, 


and offers him a pot of beer. 


1 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk -lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), ii. 257. In Chota 
Nagpur and the Central Provinces of 
India the rearers of silk-worms ‘‘ care- 
fully watch over and protect the worms, 
and while the rearing is going on, live 
with great cleanliness and self-denial, 


In return he receives from 


abstaining from alcohol and all inter- 
course with women, and adhering very 
strictly to certain ceremonial ob- 
servances, The business is a very 
precarious one, much depending on 
favourable weather” (Zndian Museum 
Notes, issued by the Trustees, vol. i 
No. 3 (Calcutta, 1890), p. 160). 
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the deity a stick or bit of wood to fasten to the line, and Taboos 
also some medicine of herbs to smoke and blow over the ae 
water in order that the fish may come to the line and be menin 
caught. Then he carries the line to the lake. If in going call 
thither he should stumble over a stone or a tree-root, he 
takes it with him, and he does the same with any grass-seeds 

that may stick to his clothes. These stones, roots, and seeds 

he puts on the line, believing that just as he stumbled over 
them and they stuck to him, so the fish will also stumble 
over them and stick to the line. The taboo lasts till he has 
caught his first fish. If his wife has kept the taboo, he eats 

the fish with her; but if she has broken it, she may not 
partake of the fish. After that if he wishes to go in to his 

wife, he must take his line out of the water and place it in a 

tree or some other place of safety; he is then free to be 
with her. But so long as the line is in the water, he must 
keep apart from women, or the fish would at once leave the 
shore. Any breach of this taboo renders the line useless to 

him. He must sell it and make a new one and offer an 
expiatory offering to the god? Again, in Uganda the 
fisherman offers fish to his canoe, believing that if he 
neglected to make this offering more than twice, his net 
would catch nothing. The fish thus offered to the canoe is 
eaten by the fishermen. But if at the time of emptying the 
traps there is any man in the canoe who has committed 
adultery, eaten flesh or salt, or rubbed his body with butter 

or fat, that man is not allowed to partake of the fish offered 

to the canoe. And if the sinner has not confessed his fault 

to the priest and been purified, the catch will be small. 
When the adulterer has confessed his sin, the priest calls the 
husband of the guilty woman and tells him of her crime. 

Her paramour has to wear a sign to shew that he is doing 
penance, and he makes a feast for the injured husband, 
which the latter is obliged to accept in token of reconcilia- 
tion. After that the husband may not punish either of the 
erring couple; the sin is atoned for and they are able to 
catch fish again? Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo, 


1 The Rev. J. Roscoe in letters to on the Manners and Customs of the 
me dated Mengo, Uganda, April 23 Baganda,” Journal of the Anthro- 
and June 6, 1903. pological Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘Further Notes 56. 
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Continence while fishermen are making their traps, they must observe 
ts strict continence, and the restriction lasts until the traps 
fishermen have caught fish and the fish have been eaten. Similarly 
oe Bangala hunters may have no sexual intercourse from the 
time they made their traps till they have caught game and 
eaten it; it is believed that any hunter who broke this rule 
of chastity would have bad luck in the chase.’ 
Taboos In the island of Nias the hunters sometimes dig pits, 
areen cover them lightly over with twigs, grass, and leaves, and 
in Nias. then drive the game into them. While they are engaged in 
digging the pits, they have to observe a number of taboos. 
They may not spit, or the game would turn back in disgust 
from the pits. They may not laugh, or the sides of the pit 
would fall in. They may eat no salt, prepare no fodder for 
swine, and in the pit they may not scratch themselves, for if 
they did, the earth would be loosened and would collapse. 
And the night after digging the pit they may have no inter- 
course with a woman, or all their labour would be in vain.? 
The prac- This practice of observing strict chastity as a condition 
SERIA of success in hunting and fishing is very common among 
eatin rude races; and the instances of it which have been cited 
seemstobe render it probable that the rule is always based on a 
ee superstition rather than on a consideration of the temporary 
that ins | Weakness which a breach of the custom may entail on the 
a hunter or fisherman. In general it appears to be supposed 
fish andthe that the evil effect of incontinence is not so much that it 
enimals. weakens him, as that, for some reason or other, it offends 
the animals, who in consequence will not suffer themselves 
to be caught. In the Motumotu tribe of New Guinea a 
man will not see his wife the night before he starts on a 
great fishing or hunting expedition; if he did, he would 
have no luck. In the Motu tribe he is regarded as holy 
that night, and in the morning no one may speak to him or 
call out his name. In German East Africa elephant hunters 


must refrain from women for several days before they set out 


1 Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘‘ Anthropo- eiland Nias,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
logical Notes on the Bangala of the Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxvi. 
Upper Congo,” Journal of the Anthro- (1880) pp. 276 sg. 
pological Institute, xxxix. (1909) pp. 

458, 459. 3 J. Chalmers, Pioneering in Neu 

3 J. W. Thomas, ‘*De jacht op het Guinea (London, 1887), p. 186. 
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for the chase! We have seen that in the same region a 
wife’s infidelity during the hunter’s absence is believed to 
give the elephant power over him so as to kill or wound 
him.” As this belief is clearly a superstition, based on 
sympathetic magic, so doubtless is the practice of chastity 
before the hunt. The pygmies of the great African forest 
are also reported to observe strict continence the night 
before an important hunt. It is said that at this time they 
propitiate their ancestors by rubbing their skulls, which they 
keep in boxes, with palm oil and with water in which the 
ashes of the bark and leaves of a certain tree (moduma) have 
been mixed? 

The Huichol Indians of Mexico think that only the pure Chastity 
of heart should hunt the deer. The deer would never enter Seen 
a snare put up by a man in love; it would only look at it, canIndians 
snort “Pooh, pooh,” and go back the way it came. Good Be 
luck in love means bad luck in deer-hunting. But even 
those who have been abstinent must invoke the aid of the 
fire to burn the last taint or blemish out of them. So the 
night before they set out for the chase they gather round the 
fire and pray aloud, all trying to get as near as they can to 
the flaming god, and turning every side of their bodies to 
his blessed influence. They hold out their open hands to it, 
warm the palms, spit on them, and then rub them quickly 
over their joints, legs, and shoulders, as the shamans do in 
curing a sick man, in order that their limbs and sinews may 
be as strong as their hearts are pure for the task of the 
morrow. A Carrier Indian of British Columbia used to 
separate from his wife for a full month before he set traps 
for bears, and during this time he might not drink from 
the same vessel as his wife, but had to use a special cup 
made of birch bark. The neglect of these precautions 
would cause the game to escape after it had been 
snared. But when he was about to snare martens, the 
period of continence was cut down to ten days. The Sia, 


1 P, Reichard, Deutsch- Ostafrika 269 


(Leipsic, 1892), p. 427. ic, Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, 
2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- ii, 40 sg. 
tion of Kings, vol.i. p. 123. 5 Father A. G. Morice, ‘‘ Notes, 


3 Mgr. Le Roy, “Les Pygmées,” Archaeological, Industrial, and Socio- 
Missions Catholiques, xxix. (1897) p. logical on the Western Denés,” Trans- 
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a tribe of Pueblo Indians, observe chastity for four days 
before a hunt as well as the whole time that it lasts, even if 
the game be only rabbits? Among the Tsetsaut Indians of 
British Columbia hunters who desire to secure good luck 
fast and wash their bodies with ginger-root for three or four 
days, and do not touch a woman for two or three months.’ 
A Shuswap Indian, who intends to go out hunting must 
also keep away from his wife, or he would have no luck.’ 
Among the Thompson Indians the grisly-bear hunter must 
abstain from sexual intercourse for some time before he went 
forth to hunt. These Indians believe that bears always hear 
what is said of them. Hence a man who intends to go 
bear-hunting must be very careful what he says about the 
beasts or about his preparations for killing them, or they 
will get wind of it and keep out of his way.* In the same 
tribe of Indians some trappers and hunters, who were 
very particular, would not eat with other people when they 
were engaged, or about to be engaged, in hunting or 
trapping; neither would they eat food cooked by any 
woman, unless she were old. They drank cold water in 
which mountain juniper or wild rhubarb had been soaked, 
using a cup of their own, which no one else might touch. 
Hunters seldom combed their hair when they were on an 
expedition, but waited to do so till their return.” The 
reason for this last rule is certainly not that at such seasons 
they have no time to attend to their persons; the custom is 
probably based on that superstitious objection to touch the 
heads of tabooed persons of which some examples have already 
been given, and of which more will be adduced shortly. 

In the late autumn or early winter a few families of the 
Hidatsa Indians seek some quiet spot in the forest and 
pitch their camp there to catch eagles. After setting up their 


actions of the Canadian Institute, iv. 


(1892-93) pp. 107, 108. 
1M. C. Stevenson, “The Sia,” 


3 Id., in Sixth Report on the North- 
Western Tribes of Canada, p. 90° 
(separate reprint from the Report of the 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 1894), p. 
118. 


2 Fr. Boas, in Zenth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 
47 (separate reprint from the Report of 
the British Association for 1895) 


British Association for 1890). 

4 J, Teit, “The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia,” Memoir of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol, i. part iv. (April 1900) p. 347. 

6 J. Teit, of. cit. p. 348. 
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tents they build a small medicine-lodge, where the ceremonies 
supposed to be indispensable for trapping the eagles are per- 
formed. No woman may enterit. The traps are set on high 
places among the neighbouring hills. When some of the men 
wish to take part in the trapping, they fast and then go by day 
to the medicine-lodge. There they continue without food 
until about midnight, when they partake of a little nourish- 
ment and fall asleep. They get up just before dawn, or 
when the morning-star has risen, and go to their traps. 
There they sit all day without food or drink, watching for 
their prey, and struggling, it may be, from time to time with 
a captive eagle, for they always take the birds alive. They 
return to the camp at sunset. As they approach, every one 
rushes into his tent; for the hunter may neither see nor be 
seen by any of his fellow-hunters until he enters the 
medicine-lodge. They spend the night in the lodge, and 
about midnight eat and drink for the first time since the 
previous midnight; then they lie down to sleep, only to 
rise again before dawn and repair anew to the traps. Ifany 
one of them has caught nothing during the day, he may not 
sleep at night, but must spend his time in loud lamentation 
and prayer. This routine has to be observed by each 
hunter for four days and four nights, after which he returns 
to his own tent, hungry, thirsty, and tired, and follows his 
ordinary pursuits till he feels able to go again to the eagle- 
traps. During the four days of the trapping he sees none 
of his family, and speaks to none of his friends except those 
who are engaged in the trapping at the same time. They 
believe that if any hunter fails to perform all these rites, the 
captive eagle will get one of his claws loose and tear his 
captor’s hands. There are men in the tribe who have had 
their hands crippled for life in that way.’ It is obvious that 
the severe fasting coupled with the short sleep, or even the 
total sleeplessness, of these eagle-hunters can only impair 
their physical vigour and so far tend to incapacitate them 
for capturing the eagles. The motive of their behaviour in 


1 Washington Matthews, Z/hno- observe elaborate superstitious cere- 
graphy and Philology of the Hidatsa monies in hunting eagles. See Totem- 
Indians (Washington, 1877), pp. ¿sm and Exogamy, iii. 182, 187 
58-60. Other Indian tribes also sg. 
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these respects is purely superstitious, not rational, and so, we 
may safely conclude, is the custom which simultaneously 
cuts them off from all intercourse with their wives and 
families. 

An examination of all the many cases in which the savage 
bridles his passions and remains chaste from motives of super- 
stition, would be instructive, but I cannot attempt it now. I will 
only add a few miscellaneous examples of the custom before 
passing to the ceremonies of purification which are observed by 
the hunter and fisherman after the chase and the fishing are 
over. The workers in the salt-pans near Siphoum, in Laos, 
must abstain from all sexual relations at the place where they 
are at work ; and they may not cover their heads nor shelter 
themselves under an umbrella from the burning rays of the 
sun! Among the Kachins of Burma the ferment used in 
making beer is prepared by two women, chosen by lot, who 
during the three days that the process lasts may eat nothing 
acid and may have no conjugal relations with their husbands ; 
otherwise it is supposed that the beer would be sour? Among 
the Masai honey-wine is brewed by a man and a woman who 
live in a hut set apart for them till the wine is ready for 
drinking. But they are strictly forbidden to have sexual 
intercourse with each other during this time; it is deemed 
essential that they should be chaste for two days before they 
begin to brew and for the whole of the six days that the 
brewing lasts. The Masai believe that were the couple 
to commit a breach of chastity, not only would the wine be 
undrinkable but the bees which made the honey would fly 
away. Similarly they require that a man who is making 
poison should sleep alone and observe other taboos which 
render him almost an outcast.2 The Wandorobbo, a tribe 
of the same region as the Masai, believe that the mere 
presence of a woman in the neighbourhood of a man who is 
brewing poison would deprive the poison of its venom, and 


1 E, Aymonier, Motes sur le Laos 
(Saigon: 1885), p. 141. 

2 P, Ch. Gilhodes, ** La Culture 
matérielle des Katchins (Birmanie),” 
Anthropos, v. (1910) p. 622. Com- 
pare J. Anderson, From Mandalay to 
Momien (London, 1876), p. 198, who 
observes that among the Kakhyens 


(Kachins) the brewing of beer ‘is 
regarded as a serious, almost sacred, 
task, the women, while engaged in 
it, having to live in almost vestal 
seclusion.” 

3 J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exo- 
gamy, ii. 410 sg., on Mr. A, C. 
Hollis’s authority. 
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that the same thing would happen if the wife of the poison- Miscel- 
maker were to commit adultery while her husband was -e 
brewing the poison.’ In this last case it is obvious that a of chastity 
rationalistic explanation of the taboo is impossible. How A: 
could the loss of virtue in the poison be a physical conse- Stitious 
quence of the loss of virtue in the poison-maker’s wife p oN" 
Clearly the effect which the wife’s adultery is supposed 

to have on the poison is a case of sympathetic magic; her 
misconduct sympathetically affects her husband and his 
work at a distance. We may, accordingly, infer with some 
confidence that the rule of continence imposed on the poison- 
maker himself is also a simple case of sympathetic magic, 

and not, as a civilised reader might be disposed to 
conjecture, a wise precaution designed to prevent him 
from accidentally poisoning his wife. Again, to take 
other instances, in the East Indian island of Buru people 
smear their bodies with coco-nut oil as a protection 
against demons. But in order that the charm may be 
effective, the oil must have been made by young unmarried 
girls? In the Seranglao and Gorong  archipelagoes 

the same oil is regarded as an antidote to poison; 

but it only possesses this virtue if the nuts have been 
gathered on a Friday by a youth who has never known 

a woman, and if the oil has been extracted by a pure 
maiden, while a priest recited the appropriate spells So in 

the Marquesas Islands, when a woman was making coco- 

nut oil, she was tabooed for four or five or more days, 
during which she might have no intercourse with her husband. 

If she broke this rule, it was believed that she would obtain 

no oil. Inthe same islands when a man had placed a dish of 
bananas and coco-nuts in an oven of hot stones to bake over 
night, he might not go in to his wife, or the food would not 

be found baked in the morning In ancient Mexico 

the men who distilled the wine known as pulque from the 


1M. Weiss, Die Volker-Stamme im 3 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroes- 
Norden Deutsch - Ostafrikas (Berlin, harige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
1910), p. 396. p. 179. 

2G. A. Wilken, ‘* Bijdrage tot de 4 G. H. von Langsdorff, Reise um 
Kennis der Alfoeren van het eiland dze Welt (Frankfort, 1812), i 118 
Boeroe,” p. 30 ( Verhandelingen van het sg. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten 5 G. H. von. Langsdorff, of. cit, i 
en Wetenschappen, xxxvi.). 117. 
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sap of the great aloe, might not touch a woman for four days ; 
if they were unchaste, they thought the wine would be sour 
and putrid? 

Among the Ba-Pedi and Ba-thonga tribes of South 
Africa, when the site of a new village has been chosen and 
the houses are building, all the married people are forbidden 
to have conjugal relations with each other. If it were 
discovered that any couple had broken this rule, the work 
of building would immediately be stopped, and another site 
chosen for the village. For they think that a breach of 
chastity would spoil the village which was growing up, 
that the chief would grow lean and perhaps die, and 
that the guilty woman would never bear another child? 
Among the Chams of Cochin-China, when a dam is made or 
repaired on a river for the sake of irrigation, the chief who 
offers the traditional sacrifices and implores the protection of 
the deities on the work, has to stay all the time in a wretched 
hovel of straw, taking no part in the labour, and observing the 
strictest continence ; for the people believe that a breach of 
his chastity would entail a breach of the dam? Here, it is 
plain, there can be no idea of maintaining the mere bodily 
vigour of the chief for the accomplishment of a task in 
which he does not even bear a hand. In New Caledonia 
the wizard who performs certain superstitious ceremonies at 
the building and launching of a large canoe is bound to the 
most rigorous chastity the whole time that the vessel is on 
the stocks. Among the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in 
New Britain men who are engaged in making fish-traps avoid 
women and observe strict continence. They believe that 
if a woman were even to touch a fish-trap, it would catch 
nothing. Here, therefore, the rule of continence probably 
springs from a fear of infecting sympathetically the traps 


1 B, de Sahagun, Azstotre générale 
des choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
traduite par D, Jourdanet et R. Simeon, 
P. 45. 

2 H. A. Junod, ‘* Les Conceptions 
physiologiques des Bantou sud-afri- 
cains et leurs tabous,” Revue d’ Ethno- 
graphie et de Sociologie, i, (1910) p. 
148. 

3 Dameon Grangeon, “Les Chams 


et leurs superstitions,” Missions Catho- 
liques, xxviii. (1896) p. 70. p 

4 Father Lambert, ‘*Moeurs et 
superstitions de la tribu  Bélep,” 
Missions Catholiques, xii. (1880) p. 
215; id, ,, Mæurs et superstitions des 
Néo-Calédoniens (Nouméa, 1900), pp. 
191 sg. 

5 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in 
der Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 99. 
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with feminine weakness or perhaps with menstrual pollution. 
Every year at the end of September or the beginning of Continence 
October, when the north-east monsoon is near an end, a fleet a 
of large sailing canoes leaves Port Moresby and the neigh- Motu of 
bouring Motu villages of New Guinea on a trading voyage to ites 
the deltas of the rivers which flow into the Papuan Gulf. The before and 
canoes are laden with a cargo of earthenware pots, and E 
after about three months they return, sailing before the north- voyage. 
west monsoon and bringing back a cargo of sago which they 

have obtained by barter for their crockery. It is about the 
beginning of the south-east monsoon, that is, in April or May, 

that the skippers, who are leading men in the villages, make 

up their minds to go on these trading voyages. When their 
resolution is taken they communicate it to their wives, and 

from about that time husband and wife cease to cohabit. 

The same custom of conjugal separation is observed by what 

we may call the mate or second in command of each vessel. 

But it is not till the month of August that the work of 
preparing the canoes for sea by overhauling and caulking 

them is taken seriously in hand. From that time both 
skipper and mate become particularly sacred or taboo 
(helaga), and consequently they keep apart from their wives 

more than ever. Husband and wife, indeed, sleep in the 

same house but on opposite sides of it. In speaking of his 

wife he calls her “maiden,” and she calls him “youth.” 

They have no direct conversation or dealings with each 
other. If he wishes to communicate with her, he does so 
through a third person, usually a relative of one of them. 

Both refrain from washing themselves, and he from combing 

his hair. “The wife’s position indeed becomes very much 

like that of a widow.” When the canoe has been launched, 
skipper, mate, and crew are all forbidden to touch their food 

with their fingers; they must always handle it and convey 

it to their mouths with a bone fork.’ A briefer account of 

the custom and superstition had previously been given by a 
native pastor settled in the neighbourhood of Port Moresby. 


1 Captain F. R. Barton, in C. G. have translated respectively “ skipper ” 
Seligmann’s The Melanesians of British and “‘mate” are baditanna and dori- 
New Guinea (Cambridge, 1910), pp. fauna, The exact meaning of the 
100-102. The native words which I words is doubtful. 
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He says: “Here is a custom of trading-voyage parties :— 
If it is arranged to go westward, to procure arrowroot, the 
leader of the party sleeps apart from his wife for the time 
being, and on until the return from the expedition, which is 
sometimes a term of five months. They say if this is not 
done the canoe of the chief will be sunk on the return 
voyage, all the arrowroot lost in the sea, and he himself 
covered with shame. He, however, who observes the rule of 
self-denial, returns laden with arrowroot, has not a drop 
of salt water to injure his cargo, and so is praised by his 
companions and crew.”' The Akamba and Akikuyu of 
eastern Africa refrain from the commerce of the sexes on a 
journey, even if their wives are with them in the caravan ; 
and they observe the same rule of chastity so long as the 
cattle are at pasture, that is, from the time the herds are 
driven out to graze in the morning till they come back in the 
evening.? Why the rule should be in force just while the 
cattle are at pasture is not said, but we may conjecture that 
any act of incontinence at that time is somehow supposed, 
on the principles of sympathetic magic, to affect the animals 
injuriously. The conjecture is confirmed by the observation 
that among the Akikuyu for eight days after the quarterly 
festivals, which they hold for the sake of securing God’s 
blessing on their flocks and herds, no commerce is permitted 
between the sexes. They think that any breach of con- 
tinence in these eight days would be followed by a mortality 
among the flocks.’ 

If the taboos or abstinences observed by hunters and 
fishermen before and during the chase are dictated, as we 
have seen reason to believe, by superstitious motives, and 
chiefly by a dread of offending or frightening the spirits of 
the creatures whom it is proposed to kill, we may expect 
that the restraints imposed after the slaughter has been 
perpetrated will be at least as stringent, the slayer and his 


1 Quoted by Dr. George Turner, 
Samoa (London, 1884), pp. 349 
sq. 

2 J. M. Hildebrandt, ‘“Ethnograph- 
ische Notizen über Wakamba und ihre 
Nachbarn,” Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 
x. (1878) p. 401. 


3 H. R. Tate, “Further Notes on 
the Kikuyu Tribeof British East Africa,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxiv. (1904) pp. 260 sg. At the 
festivals sheep and goats are sacrificed 
to God (/Vgaz), and the people feast on 
the roast flesh. 
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friends having now the added fear of the angry ghosts of his the game 
victims before their eyes. Whereas on the hypothesis that habeen. 
the abstinences in question, including those from food, drink, the fish 
and sleep, are merely salutary precautions for maintaining m 


the men in health and strength to do their work, it is for this 
obvious that the observance of these abstinences or taboos om: 
after the work is done, that is, when the game is killed and Þe super- 
the fish caught, must be wholly superfluous, absurd, and “u 
inexplicable. But as I shall now shew, these taboos often 
continue to be enforced or even increased in stringency after 

the death of the animals, in other words, after the hunter or 

fisher has accomplished his object by making his bag or 
landing his fish. The rationalistic theory of them therefore 
breaks down entirely ; the hypothesis of superstition is clearly 

the only one open to us. 

Among the Inuit or Esquimaux of Bering Strait “ the Taboos 
dead bodies of various animals must be treated very carefully = 
by the hunter who obtains them, so that their shades may Bering 
not be offended and bring bad luck or even death upon him n 
or his people.” Hence the Unalit hunter who has had a after catch. 
hand in the killing of a white whale, or even has helped to ee 
take one from the net, is not allowed to do any work for the 
next four days, that being the time during which the shade 
or ghost of the whale is supposed to stay with its body. At 
the same time no one in the village may use any sharp or 
pointed instrument for fear of wounding the whale’s shade, 
which is believed to be hovering invisible in the neighbour- 
hood ; and no loud noise may be made lest it should frighten 
or offend the ghost. Whoever cuts a whale’s body with an 
iron axe will die. Indeed the use of all iron instruments is 
forbidden in the village during these four days. These Inuit 
have a special name (#u-mna hlukh-tuk) “for a spot of 
ground where certain things are tabooed, or where there is 
to be feared any evil influence caused by the presence of 
offended shades of men or animals, or through the influence 
of other supernatural means. This ground is sometimes con- 
sidered unclean, and to go upon it would bring misfortune to 
the offender, producing sickness, death, or lack of success in 
hunting or fishing. The same term is also applied to ground 
where certain animals have been killed or have died.” In 
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the latter case the ground is thought to be dangerous only to 
him who there performs some forbidden act. For example, 
the shore where a dead white whale has been beached is so 
regarded, At such a place and time to chop wood with an 
iron axe is supposed to be fatal to the imprudent person who 
chops. Death, too, is supposed to result from cutting wood 
with an iron axe where salmon are being dressed. An old 
man at St. Michael told Mr. Nelson of a melancholy case of 
this kind which had fallen within the scope of his own obser- 
vation. A man began to chop a log near a woman who 
was splitting salmon: both of them died soon afterwards. 
The reason of this disaster, as the old man explained, was 
that the shade or ghost (zzua) of the salmon and the spirit 
or mystery (yu-a) of the ground were incensed at the pro- 
ceeding. Such offences are indeed fatal to every person who 
may be present at the desecrated spot. Dogs are regarded 
as very unclean and offensive to the shades of game animals, 
and great care is taken that no dog shall get at the bones of 
a white whale. Should a dog touch one of them, the 
hunter might lose his luck; his nets would break or be 
shunned by the whales, and his spears would not strike. 
But in addition to the state of uncleanness or taboo which 
arises from the presence of the shades of men or animals, 
these Esquimaux believe in uncleanness of another sort 
which, though not so serious, nevertheless produces sickness 
or bad luck in hunting. It consists, we are told, of a kind 
of invisible, impalpable vapour, which may attach itself to a 
person from some contamination. A hunter infected by 
such a vapour is much more than usually visible to game, so 
that his luck in the chase is gone until he succeeds in 
cleansing himself once more. That is why hunters must 
avoid menstruous women ; if they do not, they will be unable 
to catch game.! 

These same Esquimaux of Bering Strait celebrate a great 
annual festival in December, when the bladders of all the 
seals, whales, walrus, and white bears that have been killed 
in the year are taken into the assembly-house of the village. 


1 E. W. Nelson, “The Eskimo American Ethnology, part i. (Washing- 
about Bering Strait,” Æighteenth ton, 1899) pp. 438, 440. 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
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They remain there for several days, and so long as they do and the 
so the hunters avoid all intercourse with women, saying that Wien 
if they failed in that respect the shades of the dead animals of regard 
would be offended.’ Similarly among the Aleuts of Alaska ae 
the hunter who had struck a whale with a charmed spear heed 
would not throw again, but returned at once to his home and a 
separated himself from his people in a hut specially con- 
structed for the purpose, where he stayed for three days 
without food or drink, and without touching or looking upon 

a woman. During this time of seclusion he snorted 
occasionally in imitation of the wounded and dying whale, 

in order to prevent the whale which he had struck from 
leaving the coast. On the fourth day he emerged from his 
seclusion and bathed in the sea, shrieking in a hoarse voice 

and beating the water with his hands. Then, taking with 

him a companion, he repaired to that part of the shore 
where he expected to find the whale stranded. If the beast 

was dead he at once cut out the place where the death- 
wound had been inflicted. If the whale was not dead, he 

again returned to his home and continued washing himself 

until the whale died? Here the hunter’s imitation of the 
wounded whale is probably intended by means of homoeopathic 

magic to make the beast die in earnest. Among the 
Kaniagmuts of Alaska the men who attacked the whale were 
considered by their countrymen as unclean during the fishing 
season, though otherwise they were held in high honour? 

The central Esquimaux of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay Taboos 
think that whales, ground seals, and common seals originated eile 
in the severed fingers of the goddess Sedna. Hence an central 
Esquimau of these regions must make atonement for each eae 
of these animals that he kills, and must observe strictly sea-beasts. 
certain taboos after their slaughter. Some of the rules of 
conduct thus enjoined are identical with those which are in 
force after the death of a human being. Thus after the 
killing of one of these sea-mammals, as after the decease of 
a person, it is forbidden to scrape the frost from the window, 
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1 E. W. Nelson, of. cit. p. 440, 
compare pp. 380 sg. The bladder 


festival of these Esquimaux will be 
described in a later part of this work. 
2 I. Petroff, Report on the Popula- 


1882), pp. 154 s4. 
3 W. H. Dall, Alaska and its Re- 


sources (London, 1870), p. 404. 
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to shake the bed or to disturb the shrubs under the bed, to 
remove the drippings of oil from under the lamp, to scrape 
hair from skins, to cut snow for the purpose of melting it, 
to work on iron, wood, stone, or ivory. Furthermore, women 
are forbidden to comb their hair, to wash their faces, and to 
dry their boots and stockings. All these regulations must 
be kept with the greatest care after a ground seal has been 
killed, because the transgression of taboos that refer to this 
animal makes the hands of Sedna very sore. When a seal 
is brought into the hut, the women must stop working until 
it is cut up. After the capture of a ground seal, walrus, or 
whale, they must rest for three days. Not all kinds of work, 
however, are forbidden; they may mend articles made of 
sealskin, but they may not make anything new. Working 
on the new skins of caribou, the American reindeer, is strictly 
prohibited ; for a series of rules forbids all contact between 
that animal and the sea-mammals. Thus reindeer-skins 
obtained in summer may not be prepared before the ice 
has formed and the first seal is caught with the harpoon. 
Later, as soon as the first walrus has been killed, the work 
must stop again until the next autumn. Hence everybody is 
eager to have his reindeer-skins ready as quickly as possible, 
for until that is done the walrus season will not begin. When 
the first walrus has been killed a messenger goes from village 
to village and announces the news, whereupon all work on 
reindeer-skins immediately ceases. On the other hand, when 
the season for hunting the reindeer begins, all the winter 
clothing and the winter tents that had been in use during 
the walrus hunting season become tabooed and are buried 
under stones ; they may not be used again till the next walrus 
hunting season comes round. No walrus-hide or thongs made 
of such hide may be taken inland, where the reindeer live, 
Venison may not be put in the same boat with walrus-meat, 
nor yet with salmon. If venison or the antlers of the reindeer 
were in a boat which goes walrus-hunting, the boat would be 
liable to be broken by the walrus. The Esquimaux are nct 
allowed to eat venison and walrus on the same day, unless 
they first strip naked or put on clothing of reindeer-skin that 
has never been worn in hunting walrus. The transgression 
of these taboos gives umbrage to the souls of walrus; and a 
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myth is told to account for the mutual aversion of the walrus 
and the reindeer. And in general the Esquimaux say that 
Sedna dislikes the reindeer, wherefore they may not bring 
the beast into contact with her favourites, the sea-mammals. 
Hence the meat of the whale and the seal, as well as of the 
walrus, may not be eaten on the same day with venison. It 
is not permitted that both sorts of meat lie on the floor of 
the hut or behind the lamps at the same time. If a man 
who has eaten venison in the morning happens to enter a 
hut in which seal meat is being cooked, he is allowed to eat 
venison on the bed, but it must be wrapped up before it is 
carried into the hut, and he must take care to keep clear of 
the floor. Before they change from one food to the other 
the Esquimaux must wash themselves. 

But even among the sea-beasts themselves there are rules gyen 
of mutual avoidance which these central Esquimaux must among the 
observe. Thus a person who has been eating or hunting | os 
walrus must strip naked or change his clothes before he eats a a 
seal; otherwise the transgression will become fastened to mutual 
the soul of the walrus in a manner which will be explained a eae 
presently. Again, the soul of a salmon is very powerful, central 
and its body may not be eaten on the same day with walrus Ssaumem 
or venison. Salmon may not be cooked in a pot that has observe. 
been used to boil any other kind of meat; and it must 
always be cooked at some distance from the hut. The 
salmon-fisher is not allowed to wear boots that have been 
used in hunting walrus; and no work may be done on boot- 
legs till the first salmon has been caught and put on a boot- 
leg. Once more the soul of the grim polar bear is offended 
if the taboos which concern him are not observed. His soul 
tarries for three days near the spot where it left his body, 
and during these days the Esquimaux are particularly care- 
ful to conform rigidly to the laws of taboo, because they 
believe that punishment overtakes the transgressor who sins 
against the soul of a bear far more speedily than him who 
sins against the souls of the sea-beasts.! 

The native explanation of the taboos thus enjoined on 


1 Fr. Boas, ‘*The Central Eskimo,” Baffin Land and Hudson Bay,” Bulle- 
Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of tin of the American Museum of Natural 
Ethnology (Washington, 1888), pp. History, xv. part i. (1901) pp. 12I- 
584 s7., 5953 id. “The Eskimo of 124. See also zd. ‘Die Sagen der 
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Native ex- hunters among the central Esquimaux has been given us by the 


planation “eminent American ethnologist Dr. Franz Boas. As it sets 
Esquimau what may be called the spiritual basis of taboo in the clearest 
oaks light, it deserves to be studied with attention. 

ee The goddess Sedna, he tells us, the mother of the sea- 


taboos ob- Mammals, may be considered to be the chief deity of the 
— central Esquimaux. She is supposed to bear supreme 
beasts is to Sway over the destinies of mankind, and almost all the 
Banget a observances of these tribes have for their object to retain her 
slain ani- good will or appease her anger. Her home is in the lower 


Ean world, where she dwells in a house built of stone and whale- 


certain ribs. “ The souls of seals, ground seals, and whales are believed 


attach- to proceed from her house. After one of these animals has 


which been killed, its soul stays with the body for three days. Then 
heen om it goes back to Sedna’s abode, to be sent forth again by her. 


a If, during the three days that the soul stays with the body, 
mae acd: any taboo or proscribed custom is violated, the violation 


ae (pitsséte) becomes attached to the animal's soul, and causes 
house the it pain. The soul strives in vain to free itself of these 
i attachments, but is compelled to take them down to Sedna. 
souls of the The attachments, in some manner not explained, make her 
ead hands sore, and she punishes the people who are the cause 
of her pains by sending to them sickness, bad weather, and 
starvation. If, on the other hand, all taboos have been 
observed, the sea-animals will allow themselves to be caught ; 
they will even come to meet the hunter. The object of the 
innumerable taboos that are in force after the killing of these 
sea-animals, therefore, is to keep their souls free from attach- 
ments that would hurt their souls as well as Sedna. 
The souls “ The souls of the sea-animals are endowed with greater 
of the sea Powers than those of ordinary human beings. They can 


agreat see the effect of contact with a corpse, which causes objects 
te ink touched by it to appear dark in colour; and they can see 


ee A the effect of flowing human blood, from which a vapour rises 
eath an . . . 5 
teithe that surrounds the bleeding person and is communicated to 


Baffin-land Eskimo,” Verhandlungen ii. pp. 35 sg.3 C. F. Hall, Life with 
der Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthro- the Esquimaux (London, 1864), ii. 
pologie, Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte 321 sg.; id., Narrative of the Second 
(1885), pp. 162 sg. 3 id., in Proceedings Arctic Expedition made by Charles F. 
and Transactions of the Royal Society Hall, edited by Professor J. E. Nourse 
of Canada, v. (Montreal, 1888) section (Washington, 1879), pp. 191 sg. 
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every one and every thing that comes in contact with such vapour tha 
a person. This vapour and the dark colour of death are il 
exceedingly unpleasant to the souls of the sea-animals, that blood, and 
will not come near a hunter thus affected. The hunter must ae 
therefore avoid contact with people who have touched a body, who are 
or with those who are bleeding, more particularly with men- cae y 
struating women or with those who have recently given things. 
birth, The hands of menstruating women appear red to the 
sea-animals. If any one who has touched a body or who 

is bleeding should allow others to come in contact with him, 

he would cause them to become distasteful to the seals, and 
therefore to Sedna as well. For this reason custom demands 

that every person must at once announce if he has touched 

a body, and that women must make known when they are 
menstruating or when they have had a miscarriage. If they 

do not do so, they will bring ill-luck to all the hunters. 

“ These ideas have given rise to the belief that it is neces- 
sary to announce the transgression of any taboo. The trans- The trans- 
gressor of a custom is distasteful to Sedna and to the animals, 807°" or 
and those who abide with him will become equally distasteful must 
through contact with him. For this reason it has come to his tans. 
be an act required by custom and morals to confess any and gression, in 
every transgression of a taboo, in order to protect the com- es a 
munity from the evil influence of contact with the evil-doer. people may 
The descriptions of Eskimo life given by many observers pres 
contain records of starvation, which, according to the belief 
of the natives, was brought about by some one transgressing 
a law, and not announcing what he had done. 

“I presume the importance of the confession of a trans- 
gression, with a view to warning others to keep at a distance Hence the 
from the transgressor, has gradually led to the idea that ee Bei 
transgression, or, we might say, a sin can be atoned for by have come 
confession, This is one of the most remarkable traits gen 
among the religious beliefs of the central Eskimo. There can be 

. . atoned for 
are innumerable tales of starvation brought about by the py con- 
transgression of a taboo. In vain the hunters try to fession. 
supply their families with food; gales and drifting snow 
make their endeavours fruitless, Finally the help of the 
angakok* is invoked, and he discovers that the cause of the 


1 That is, the wizard or sorcerer. 
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misfortune of the people is due to the transgression of a 
taboo. Then the guilty one is searched for. If he confesses, 
all is well; the weather moderates, and the seals allow 
themselves to be caught; but if he obstinately maintains 
his innocence, his death alone will soothe the wrath of 
the offended deity. ... 

“The transgressions of taboos do not affect the souls of 
game alone. It has already been stated that the sea- 
mammals see their effect upon man also, who appears to 
them of a dark colour, or surrounded by a vapour which is 
invisible to ordinary man. This means, of course, that the 
transgression also affects the soul of the evil-doer. It be- 
comes attached to it, and makes him sick. The angakok' 
is able to sce these attachments with the help of his 
guardian spirit, and is able to free the soul from them. If 
this is not done, the person must die. In many cases the 
transgressions become fastened also to persons who come in 
contact with the evil-doer. This is especially true of 
children, to whose souls the sins of their parents, and 
particularly of their mothers, become readily attached. 
Therefore, when a child is sick, the angakok,' first of all, 
asks its mother if she has transgressed any taboos. The 
attachment seems to have a different appearance, according 
to the taboo that has been violated. A black attachment is 
due to removing oil-drippings from under the lamp, a piece 
of caribou-skin represents the scrapings removed from a 
caribou-skin at a time when such work was forbidden. As 
soon as the mother acknowledges the transgression of a taboo, 
the attachment leaves the child’s soul, and the child recovers. 

“A number of customs may be explained by the 
endeavours of the natives to keep the sca-mammals free 
from contaminating influences, All the clothing of a dead 
person, the tent in which he died, and the skins obtained by 
him, must be discarded ; for if a hunter should wear clothing 
made of skins that had been in contact with the deceased, 
these would appear dark, and the seal would avoid him. 
Neither would a seal allow itself to be taken into a hut 
darkened by a dead body; and all those who entered such a 
hut would appear dark to it, and would be avoided. 


1 That is, the wizard or sorcerer. 
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“While it is customary for a successful hunter to invite recently 
all the men of the village to eat of the seal that he has <a M 
caught, they must not take any of the seal-meat out of the bed. 
hut, because it might come in»contact with persons who are 
under taboo, and thus the hunter might incur the displeasure 
of the seal and of Sedna. This is particularly strictly 
forbidden in the case of the first seal of the season. 

“A woman who has a new-born child, and who has not 
quite recovered, must eat only of seals caught by her husband, 
by a boy, or by an aged man; else the vapour arising from 
her body would become attached to the souls of other seals, 
which would take the transgression down to Sedna, thus 
making her hands sore. 

“Cases of premature birth require particularly careful 
treatment. The event must be announced publicly, else dire 
results will follow. If a woman should conceal from the 
other people that she has had a premature birth, they might 
come near her, or even eat in her hut of the seals procured 
by her husband. The vapour arising from her would thus 
affect them, and they would be avoided by the seals. The 
transgression would also become attached to the soul of 
the seal, which would take it down to Sedna.” ? 

In these elaborate taboos so well described by Dr. Boas In the 
we seem to see a system of animism in the act of passing Sste™ % 


taboos 


into religion. The rules themselves bear the clearest traces of the 
pavi 96 da a = f l awef wel central 
of having originated in a doctrine of souls, and Of being Esquimaux 


determined by the supposed likes and dislikes, sympathies we see 
and antipathies of the various classes of spirits toward each ae 
other. But above and behind the souls of men and animals mio A 
has grown up the overshadowing conception of a powerful morality is 
goddess who rules them all, so that the taboos come more See 
and more to be viewed as a means of propitiating her rather super- 


than as merely adapted to suit the tastes of the souls them- ue 
selves. Thus the standard of conduct is shifted from a namely the 
natural to a supernatural basis: the supposed wish of the ee í 
deity or, as we commonly put it, the will of God, tends to super- Sedna 


1 Fr. Boas, ‘‘ The Eskimo of Baffin 121, 124-126. In quoting these 
Land and Hudson Bay,” Bulletin of passages I have changed the spelling 
the American Museum of Natural of a few words in accordance with 
History, xv. pt. i. (1901) pp. 119- English orthography. 
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sede the wishes, real or imaginative, of purely natural beings 
as the measure of right and wrong. ‘The old savage taboos, 
resting on a theory of the direct relations of living creatures 
to each other, remain in substance unchanged, but they are 
outwardly transformed into ethical precepts with a religious 
Inthis or supernatural sanction. In this gradual passage of a rude 
evolution of philosophy into an elementary religion the place occupied by 


religion the : i $ J A A 
practice of confession as a moral purgative is particularly interesting. 


fessi : 
he eg can hardly agree with Dr. Boas that among these 
apart. Esquimaux the confession of sins was in its origin no more 
It seems e i : 
tohave than a means of warning others against the dangerous 
cana contagion of the sinner; in other words, that its saving 
regarde . . . a 
Ea efficacy consisted merely in preventing the innocent 


T from suffering with the guilty, and that it had no healing 
emetic, by virtue, no purifying influence, for the evil-doer himself. 
ee It seems more probable that originally the violation of 
asasort taboo, in other words, the sin, was conceived as something 
east almost physical, a sort of morbid substance lurking in the 
wasex-  sinner’s body, from which it could be expclled by confession 
Per as by a sort of spiritual purge or emetic. This is confirmed 
the sinner. by the form of auricular confession which is practised by 
the Akikuyu of British East Africa. Amongst them, we 
are told, “sin is essentially remissable ; it suffices to confess 
it. Usually this is done to the sorcerer, who expels the sin 
by a ceremony of which the principal rite is a pretended 
emetic: otahikio, derived from tahzka, ‘to vomit’”! Thus 
among these savages the confession and absolution of sins is, 
so to say, a purely physical process of relieving a sufferer of 
a burden which sits heavy on his stomach rather than on his 
conscience. This view of the matter is again confirmed by 
the observation that these same Akikuyu resort to another 
physical mode of expelling sin from a sinner, and that is by 
the employment of a scapegoat, which by them, as by the 
Jews and many other people, has been employcd as a vehicle 
for carting away moral rubbish and dumping it somewhere 
else. For example, ifa Kikuyu man has committed incest, 
which would naturally entail his death, he produces a substi- 


tute in the shape of a he-goat, to which by an ignoble cere- 


1 Le P. P. Cayzac, “La Religion des Kikuyu,” Anthropos, v. (1905) p 
3IL 
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mony he transfers his guilt. Then the throat of the animal 
is cut, and the human culprit is thereby purged of his sin." 

Hence we may suspect that the primary motive of the Hence the 
confession of sins among savages was sclf-regarding ; in other aes 
words, the intention was rather to benefit the sinner himself employed 
than to safeguard others by warning them of the danger they eae 3 
would incur by coming into contact with him. This view is for the 
borne out by the observation that confession is sometimes A 
used as a means of healing the sick transgressor himself, who 
is supposed to recover as soon as he has made a clean breast 
of his transgression. Thus “when the Carriers are severely 
sick, they often think that they shall not recover, unless they 
divulge to a priest or magician every crime which they may 
have committed, which has hitherto been kept secret. In 
such a case they will make a full confession, and then they 
expect that their lives will be spared for a time longer. But 
should they keep back a single crime, they as firmly believe 
that they shall suffer almost instant death.”? Again, the 
Aurohuaca Indians, who, under the tropical sun of South 
America, inhabit a chilly region bordering on the perpetual 
snows of the Sierra Nevada in Colombia, believe that all 
sickness is a punishment for sin. So when one of their 
medicine-men is summoned to a sick bed, he docs not enquire 
after the patient’s symptoms but makes strange passes over 
him and asks in a sepulchral voice whether he will con- 
fess his sins. If the sick man persists in drawing a veil of 
silence over his frailties, the doctor will not attempt to treat 
him, but will turn on his heel and leave the house. On the 
other hand if a satisfactory confession has been made, the 
leech directs the patient’s friends to procure certain odd- 
looking bits of stone or shell to which the sins of the sufferer 
may be transferred, for when that is done he will be made 
whole. For this purpose the sin-laden stones or shells are 
carried high up into the mountains and laid in some spot 


1 Le P. P. Cayzac, foc. cit The Morse’s Report to the Secretary of War 
nature of the “ignoble ceremony” of of the United States on Indian Affairs 
transferring sin to a he-goat is not (New-haven, 1822), p. 345. The 
mentioned by the missionary. Itcan Carriers are an Indian tribe of North- 
hardly have been the simple Jewish one West America who call themselves 
of laying hands on the animal’s head. Ta-cul-lies, ‘a people who go upon 

2 D. W. Harmon, in Rev. Jedidiah water” (zdzd. p. 343). 
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where the first beams of the sun, rising in clear or clouded 
majesty above the long white slopes or the towering crags of 
the Sierra Nevada, will strike down on them, driving sin and 
sickness far away by their radiant influence.’ Here, again, 
we see that sin is regarded as something almost material 
which by confession can be removed from the body of the 
patient and laid on stones or shells. Further, the confession 
of sins has been resorted to by some people as a means of 
accelerating the birth of a child when the mother was in 
hard labour. Thus, “among the Indians of Guatemala, in 
the time of their idolatry when a woman was in labour, the 
midwife ordered her to confess her sins; and if she was not 
delivered, the husband was to confess his; and if that did not 
do they took off his clouts and put them about his wife’s 
loins; if still she could not be delivered, the midwife drew 
blood from herself and sprinkled it towards the four quarters 
of heaven with some invocations and ceremonies.”? In these 
attempts of the Indians to accelerate the birth of the child it 
seems clear that the confession of sins on the part first of the 
wife and afterwards of the husband is nothing but a magical 
ceremony like the putting of the husband’s clothes on the 
suffering woman ® or the sprinkling of the midwife’s blood 
towards the four quarters of the heaven. Amongst the 
Antambahoaka, a savage tribe of Madagascar, when a woman 
is in hard labour, a sorcerer is called in to her aid. After 


1 Francis C. Nicholas, ‘The Ab- 
origines of Santa Maria, Colombia,” 
American Anthropologist, N.S. iii. 
(1901) pp. 639-641. 

2 A. de Herrera, The General His- 
tory of the Vast Continent and Islands 
of America, translated by Capt. J. 
Stevens (London, 1725-26), iv. 148. 
The confession of sins appears to 
have held an important place in the 
native religion of the American Indians, 
particularly the Mexicans and Peru- 
vians. There is no sufficient reason 
to suppose that they learned the 
practice from Catholic priests. For 
more evidence of the custom among 
the aborigines of America see L. H. 
Morgan, League of the Iroquois (Roch- 
ester, U.S. America, 1851), pp. 170 
$9., 187 sg. ; B. de Sahagun, Histoire 


générale des choses de la Nouvelle 
Espagne, bk. i. ch. 12, bk. vi. ch. 7, 
Pp. 22-27, 339-344 (Jourdanet and 
Simeon’s French translation); A. de 
Herrera, of, cit. iv. 173, 190; Diego 
de Landa, Relation des choses de 
Yucatan (Paris, 1864), pp. 154 sgq. 3 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire des 
nations civilisées du Mexique et de 
LV Amérique Centrale, ii 114 Sg., 
567, iii. 567-569; P. J. de Arriaga, 
Extirpacion de la idolatria del Piru 
(Lima, 1621), pp. 18, 28 sg. 

3 As to this means of hastening the 
delivery see Totemism and Exogamy, 
iv. 248 sgg. The intention of the ex- 
change of clothes at childbirth between 
husband and wife seems to be to relieve 
the woman by transferring the travail 
pangs to the man. 
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making some magical signs and uttering some incantations, 
he generally declares that the patient cannot be delivered 
until she has publicly confessed a secret fault which she has 
committed. In such a case a woman has been known to 
confess to incest with her brother; and immediately after 
her confession the child was born? In these cases the con- In these 
fession of sins is clearly not a mode of warning people to fecion je 
keep clear of the sinner; it is a magical ceremony primarily a magical 
intended to benefit the sinner himself or herself and no dead 
other. The same thing may perhaps be said of a confession t9 relieve 
P . 5 - 2 : the sinner. 
which was prescribed in a certain case by ancient Hindoo 
ritual. At a great festival of Varuna, which fell at the 
beginning of the rainy season, the priest asked the wife of 
the sacrificer to name her paramour or paramours, and she 
had to mention their names or at least to take up as many 
grass-stalks as she had lovers.? “Now when a woman who 
belongs to one man carries on intercourse with another, she 
undoubtedly commits a sin against Varuna. He therefore 
thus asks her, lest she should sacrifice with a secret pang in 
her mind; for when confessed the sin becomes less, since it 
becomes truth; this is why he thus asks her. And whatever 
connection she confesses not, that indeed will turn out 
injurious to her relatives.”* In this passage of the Satapatha 
Brahmana confession of sin is said to diminish the 
sin, just as if the mere utterance of the words ejected or 
expelled some morbid matter from the person of the sinner, 
thereby relieving her of its burden and benefiting also her 
relatives, who would suffer through any sin which she might 
not have confessed. 
Thus at an early stage of culture the confession of sins Thus the 
wears the aspect of a bodily rather than of a moral and Confession 


of sins is 


spiritual purgation; it is a magical rather than a religious at first 
rite, and as such it resembles the ceremonies of washing, ber ê 
, > bodily than 


scouring, fumigation, and so forth, which in like manner 4 moral 
are applied by many primitive peoples to the purification aaa 


of what we should regard as moral guilt, but what they the cere- 


S 


1 G. Ferrand, Zes Musulmans à Veda (Berlin, 1894), pp. 319 sg. 


Madagascar, Deuxième Partie (Paris, 3 Satapatha Brahmana, translated 
1893), pp. 20 sg. by J. Eggeling, pt. i. p. 397 (Sacred 
3 H. Oldenberg, Die Religior des Books of the East, vol. xii.), 
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monies of consider rather as a corporeal pollution or infection, which 
i can be removed by the physical agencies of fire, water, 
and so on, fasts, purgatives, abrasion, scarification, and so forth. But 
which are : : . 
observed When the guilt of sin ceases to be regarded as something 
by many material, a sort of clinging vapour of death, and is conceived 
primitive z A : . 
peoples as the transgression of the will of a wise and good God, it 
forthe is obvious that the observance of these outward rites of 
removal y s P 
of sin. purification becomes superfluous and absurd, a vain show 
which cannot appease the anger of the offended deity. The 
only means of turning away his wrath and averting the fatal 
consequences of sin is now believed to be the humble con- 
fession and true repentance of the sinner. At this stage of 
ethical evolution the practice of confession loses its old 
magical character as a bodily purge and assumes the new 
aspect of a purely religious rite, the propitiation of a great 
supernatural and moral being, who by a simple fiat can 
cancel the transgression and restore the transgressor to 
a state of pristine innocence. This comfortable doctrine 
teaches us that in order to blot out the effects of our 
misdeeds we have only to acknowledge and confess them 
with a lowly and penitent heart, whereupon a merciful 
God will graciously pardon our sin and absolve us and ours 
from its consequences. It might indeed be well for the 
world if we could thus easily undo the past, if we could 
recall the words that have been spoken amiss, if we could 
arrest the long train that follows, like a flight of avenging 
Furies, on every evil action. But this we cannot do. 
Our words and acts, good and bad, have their natural, 
their inevitable consequences. God may pardon sin, but 
Nature cannot. 
rene It seems not improbable that in our own rules of conduct, 
pee in what we call the common decencies of life as well as in 
savage the weightier matters of morality, there may survive not a 
ee few old savage taboos which, masquerading as an expression 
under of the divine will or draped in the flowing robes of a false 
disguises, Philosophy, have maintained their credit long after the crude 
5 he a ideas out of which they sprang have been discarded by the 
civilised Progress of thought and knowledge; while on the other hand 
peoples. many ethical precepts and social laws, which now rest firmly 


on a solid basis of utility, may at first have drawn some 
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portion of their sanctity from the same ancient system of 
superstition. For example, we can hardly doubt that in 
primitive society the crime of murder derived much of its 
horror from a fear of the angry ghost of the murdered man. 
Thus superstition may serve as a convenient crutch to 
morality till she is strong enough to throw away the crutch 
and walk alone. To judge by the legislation of the 
Pentateuch the ancient Semites appear to have passed 
through a course of moral evolution not unlike that which 
we can still detect in process among the Esquimaux of 
Baffin Land. Some of the old laws of Israel are clearly 
savage taboos of a familiar type thinly disguised as com- 
mands of the deity. This disguise is indeed a good deal 
more perfect in Palestine than in Baffin Land, but in 
substance it is the same. Among the Esquimaux it is 
the will of Sedna; among the Israelites it is the will of 
Jehovah. 

But it is time to return to our immediate subject, to wit, 
the rules of conduct observed by hunters after the slaughter 
of the game. 

When the Kayans or Bahaus of central Borneo have shot Ceremonies 
one of the dreaded Bornean panthers, they are very anxious on 
about the safety of their souls, for they think that the soul Kayans_ 
of a panther is almost more powerful than their own. Hence ae 
they step eight times over the carcase of the dead beast 
reciting the spell, “ Panther, thy soul under my soul.” On 
returning home they smear themselves, their dogs, and their 
weapons with the blood of fowls in order to calm their souls 
and hinder them from fleeing away; for being themselves 
fond of the flesh of fowls they ascribe the same taste to 
their souls. For eight days afterwards they must bathe by 
day and by night before going out again to the chase. 


1 The similarity of some of the 
Mosaic laws to savage customs has 
struck most Europeans who have ac- 
quired an intimate knowledge of the 
savage and his ways. They have often 
explained the coincidences as due toa 
primitive revelation or to the dispersion 
of the Jews into all parts of the earth. 
Some examples of these coincidences 
were cited in my article ‘‘ Taboo,” 
En-yclopaedia Britannica,® xxiii. 17. 


The subject has since been handled, 
with consummate ability and learning, 
by my lamented friend W. Robertson 
Smith in his Religion of the Semites 
(New Edition, London, 1894). In 
Psyche’s Task I have illustrated by 
examples the influence of superstition 
on the growth of morality. 


2 A, W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 
Borneo, i. 106 sg. 
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After killing an animal some Indian hunters used to 
Cere- purify themselves in water as a religious rite? When a 
Sees Damara hunter returns from a successful chase he takes 
observed water in his mouth and ejects it three times over his feet, 
Pyu oan and also into the fire on his own hearth? Amongst the 
after killing Caffres of South Africa “the slaughter of a lion, however 
dangerous honourable it is esteemed, is nevertheless associated with an 
idea of moral uncleanness, and is followed by a very strange 
ceremony. When the hunters approach the village on their 
return, the man who gave the lion the first wound is hidden 
from every eye by the shields which his comrades hold up 
before him. One of the hunters steps forward and, leaping 
and bounding in a strange manner, praises the courage of 
the lion-killer. Then he rejoins the band, and the same 
performance is repeated by another. All the rest meanwhile 
keep up a ceaseless shouting, rattling with their clubs on 
their shields. This goes on till they have reached the village. 
Then a mean hut is run up not far from the village ; and in 
this hut the lion-killer, because he is unclean, must remain 
four days, cut off from all association with the tribe. There 
he dyes his body all over with white paint; and lads who 
have not yet been circumcised, and are therefore, in respect 
to uncleanness, in the same state as himself, bring him a calf 
to eat, and wait upon him. When the four days are over, 
the unclean man washes himself, paints himself with red 
paint in the usual manner, and is escorted back to the village 
by the head chief, attended with a guard of honour. Lastly, 
a second calf is killed; and, the uncleanness being now at 
an end, every one is free to eat of the calf with him.”® 
Among the Hottentots, when a man has killed a lion, leopard, 
elephant, or rhinoceros he is esteemed a great hero, but he 
is deluged with urine by the medicine-man and has to remain 
at home quite idle for three days, during which his wife may 
not come near him; she is also enjoined to restrict herself 


1 J. Adair, History of the American Lichtenstein, Reisen im südlichen 


Indians, p. 118. Africa (Berlin, 1811-12), i, 419. 
2 C. J. Andersson, Lake Ngamz, p. These accounts were written about a 
224. century ago. The custom may since 


3 L. Alberti, De Kaffers aan de have become obsolete. A similar re- 
Zuidkust van Afrika (Amsterdam, mark applies to other customs described 
1810), pp. 158 sg. Compare H. in this and the following paragraph. 
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to a poor diet and to eat no more than is barely necessary 
to keep her in health.’ Similarly the Lapps deem it the 
height of glory to kill a bear, which they consider the king 
of beasts. Nevertheless, all the men who take part in the 
slaughter are regarded as unclean, and must live by them- 
selves for three days in a hut or tent made specially for 
them, where they cut up and cook the bear’s carcase. The 
reindeer which brought in the carcase on a sledge may not 
be driven by a woman for a whole year; indeed, according 
to one account, it may not be used by anybody for that 
period. Before the men go into the tent where they are to 
be secluded, they strip themselves of the garments they had 
worn in killing the bear, and their wives spit the red juice of 
alder bark in their faces. They enter the tent not by the 
ordinary door but by an opening at the back. When the 
bear’s flesh has been cooked, a portion of it is sent by the 
hands of two men to the women, who may not approach the 
men’s tent while the cooking is going on. The men who 
convey the flesh to the women pretend to be strangers 
bringing presents from a foreign land; the women keep up 
the pretence and promise to tie red threads round the legs 
of the strangers. The bear’s flesh may not be passed in to 
the women through the door of their tent, but must be thrust 
in at a special opening made by lifting up the hem of the 
tent-cover. When the three days’ seclusion is over and the 
men are at liberty to return to their wives, they run, one 
after the other, round the fire, holding the chain by which 
pots are suspended over it. This is regarded as a form of 
purification ; they may now leave the tent by the ordinary 
door and rejoin the women. But the leader of the party 
must still abstain from cohabitation with his wife for two 
days more.’ 

Again, the Caffres are said to dread greatly the boa- 
constrictor or an enormous serpent resembling it ; “and being 


1 P, Kolben, Present State of the Cape 
of Good Hope, 1.2 (London, 1738) pp. 
251-255. The reason alleged for the 
custom is to allow the slayer to recruit 
his strength. But the reason is clearly 
inadequate as an explanation of this and 
similar practices. 

2 J. Scheffer, Lapponia (Frankfort, 


1673), pp. 234-243; C. Leemius, De 
Lappontbus Finmarchiae eorumque 
lingua, vita et religione pristina com- 
mentatio (Copenhagen, 1767), pp. 
502 sg.; E. J. Jessen, De Finnorum 
Lapponumque Nouvegitorum religione 
pagana tractatus singularis, pp. 64 sg. 
(bound up with Leemius’s work). 
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influenced by certain superstitious notions they even fear to 
kill it. The man who happened to put it to death, whether 
in self-defence or otherwise, was formerly required to lie in 
a running stream of water during the day for several 
weeks together ; and no beast whatever was allowed to be 
slaughtered at the hamlet to which he belonged, until this 
duty had been fully performed. The body of the snake was 
then taken and carefully buried in a trench, dug close to the 
cattle-fold, where its remains, like those of a chief, were 
henceforward kept perfectly undisturbed. The period of 
penance, as in the case of mourning for the dead, is now 
happily reduced to a few days.” ! Amongst the Ewe-speaking 
peoples of the Slave Coast, who worship the python, a native 
who killed one of these serpents used to be burned alive. 
But for some time past, though a semblance of carrying out 
the old penalty is preserved, the culprit is allowed to escape 
with his life, but he has to pay a heavy fine. A small hut 
of dry faggots and grass is set up, generally near the lagoon 
at Whydah, if the crime has been perpetrated there; the 
guilty man is thrust inside, the door of plaited grass is shut 
on him, and the hut is set on fire. Sometimes a dog, a kid, 
and two fowls are enclosed along with him, and he is 
drenched with palm-oil and yeast, probably to render him 
the more combustible. As he is unbound, he easily breaks 
out of the frail hut before the flames consume him; but he 
has to run the gauntlet of the angry serpent-worshippers, 
who belabour the murderer of their god with sticks and 
pelt him with clods until he reaches water and plunges 
into it, which is supposed to wash away his sin. Thirteen 
days later a commemoration service is held in honour 
of the deceased python? In Madras it is considered a 
great sin to kill a cobra. When this has happened, the 
people generally burn the body of the serpent just as they 
burn the bodies of human beings. The murderer deems 
himself polluted for three days. On the second day milk 
is poured on the remains of the cobra. On the third 

1S. Kay, Travels and Researches in Dahomans (London, 1851), i. 107; P. 
Caffraria (London, 1833), pp. 341 sg. Bouche, Za Côte des Esclaves (Paris, 

2 J. Duncan, Travels in Western 1885), p. 397; A. B. Ellis, The Zwe- 


Africa (London, 1847), i. 195 sg.; speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 
F. E. Forbes Dahomey and the 58 sg. 
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day the guilty wretch is free from pollution.’ Under native 
rule, we may suspect, he would not get off so lightly. 

In these last cases the animal whose slaughter has to be All such 
atoned for is sacred, that is, it is one whose life is commonly aa 
spared from motives of superstition. Yet the treatment of based on 

the respect 
the sacrilegious. Slayer scems to resemble so closely the treat- which the 
ment of hunters and fishermen who have killed animals for savage 

feels for 
food in the ordinary course of business, that the ideas on the souls of 
which both sets of customs are based may be assumed to @nimals. 
be substantially the same. Those ideas, if I am right, 
are the respect which the savage feels for the souls 
of beasts, especially valuable or formidable beasts, and 
the dread which he entertains of their vengeful ghosts, 
Some confirmation of this view may be drawn from the 
ceremonies observed by fishermen of Annam when the carcase 
of a whale is washed ashore. ‘These fisherfolk, we are told, 
worship the whale on account of the benefits they derive from 
it. There is hardly a village on the sea-shore which has not 
its small pagoda, containing the bones, more or less authentic, 
of a whale. When a dead whale is washed ashore, the people 
accord it a solemn burial. The man who first caught sight 
of it acts as chief mourner, performing the rites which as 
chief mourner and heir he would perform for a human kins- 
man. He puts on all the garb of woe, the straw hat, the 
white robe with long sleeves turned inside out, and the other 
paraphernalia of full mourning. As next of kin to the 
deceased he presides over the funeral rites. Perfumes are 
burned, sticks of incense kindled, leaves of gold and silver 
scattered, crackers let off. When the flesh has been cut off 
and the oil extracted, the remains of the carcase are buried 
in the sand. Afterwards a shed is set up and offerings are 
made in it. Usually some time after the burial the spirit of 
the dead whale takes possession of some person in the village 
and declares by his mouth whether he is a male or a female.? 


1 Indian Antiquary, xxi, (1892) p. 
224, Many of the above examples of 
expiation exacted for the slaughter of 
animals have already been cited by me 
in a note on Pausanias, ii. 7. 7, where 
I suggested that the legendary purifica- 
tion of Apollo for the slaughter of the 
python at Delphi (Plutarch, Quaest. 


Graec., 12; id., De defectu oraculorum, 
15; Aelian, Var. Hist. iii. 1) may be 
a reminiscence of a custom of this sort. 

2 Le R. P, Cadière, ‘“‘ Croyances et 
dictons populaires de la Vallée du 
Nguon-son, Province de Quang-binh 
(Annam),” Bulletin del’ Ecole Française 
@Extréme Orient, i. (1901) pp. 183 sg. 
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CHAPTER V 
TABOOED THINGS 


§ 1. The Meaning of Taboo 


THUS in primitive society the rules of ceremonial purity 
observed by divine kings, chiefs, and priests agree in many 
respects with the rules observed by homicides, mourners, 
women in childbed, girls at puberty, hunters and fishermen, 
and soon. To us these various classes of persons appear to 
differ totally in character and condition; some of them we 
should call holy, others we might pronounce unciean and 
polluted. But the savage makes no such moral distinction 
between them ; the conceptions of holiness and pollution are 
not yet differentiated in his mind. To him the common 
feature of all these persons is that they are dangerous and 
in danger, and the danger in which they stand and to which 
they expose others is what we should call spiritual or ghostly, 
and therefore imaginary. The danger, however, is not less 
real because it is imaginary; imagination acts upon man as 
really as does gravitation, and may kill him as certainly asa 
dose of prussic acid. To seclude these persons from the rest 
of the world so that the dreaded spiritual danger shall neither 
reach them, nor spread from them, is the object of the taboos 
which they have to observe. These taboos act, so to say, 
as electrical insulators to preserve the spiritual force with 
which these persons are charged from suffering or inflicting 
harm by contact with the outer world.’ 


1 On the nature of taboo see my  /igzonof the Semztes? (London, 1894), pp. 
article ‘‘Taboo” in the Encyclopaedia 148 sgg., 446 sgg. Some languages 
Britannica, gthedition, vol. xxiii.(1888) have retained a word for that general 
pp. 15 sgg.3 W. Robertson Smith, e- idea which includes under it the notions 
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To the illustrations of these general principles which 
have been already given I shall now add some more, draw- 
ing my examples, first, from the class of tabooed things, and, 
second, from the class of tabooed words; for in the opinion 
of the savage both things and words may, like persons, be 
charged or electrified, either temporarily or permanently, 
with the mysterious virtue of taboo, and may therefore 
require to be banished for a longer or shorter time from the 
familiar usage of common life. And the examples will be 
chosen with special reference to those sacred chicfs, kings 
and priests, who, more than anybody else, live fenced about 
by taboo as by a wall. Taboved things will be illustrated 
in the present chapter, and tabooed words in the next. 


§ 2. Iron tabooed 


In the first place we may observe that the awful 


sanctity of kings naturally 


which we now distinguish as sanctity 
and pollution. The word in Latin is 
sacer, in Greek, dytos. In Polynesian 
it is zau (Tongan), fap (Samoan, 
Tahitian, Marquesan, Maori, etc.), or 
kapu (Hawaiian). See E. Tregear, 
Maori- Polynesian Comparative Dic- 
tionary (Wellington, N.Z., 1891), s.v. 
tapu, In Dacotan the word is wakan, 
which in Riggs’s Dakota-English Dic- 
tionary (Contributions to North Ameri- 
can Ethnology, vol. vii., Washington, 
1890, pp. 507 sg. )isdefinedas ‘‘sperdtual, 
Sacred, consecrated ; wonderful, incom- 
prehensible ; said also of women at the 
menstrual period.” Another writer 
in the same dictionary defines wakan 
more fully as follows: ‘ Afysterious ; 
incomprehensible ; in a peculiar state, 
which, from not being understood, tt ts 
dangerous to meddle with; hence the 
application of this word to women at 
the menstrual period, and from hence, 
too, arises the feeling among the 
wilder Indians, that if the Bible, the 
church, the missionary, etc., are 
t wakan,’ they are to be avoided, or 
shunned, not as being bad or dangerous, 
but as wakan. The word seems to be 
the only one suitable for holy, sacred, 
etc., but the common acceptation of it, 


PT: 1I 


leads to a prohibition to 


given above, makes it quite misleading 
to the eather.” On the notion desig- 
nated by wakan, see also G. H. Pond, 
“ Dakota Superstitions,” Collections of 
the Minnesota Historical Society for 
the year 1867 (Saint Paul, 1867), p. 
33; J. Owen Dorsey, in leventh 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology (Washington, 1894), pp. 366 sg. 
It is characteristic of the equivocal 
notion denoted by these terms that, 
whereas the condition of women in 
childbed is commonly regarded by the 
savage as what we should call unclean, 
among the Herero the same con- 
dition is described as holy; for some 
time after the birth of her child, the 
woman is secluded in a hut made 
specially for her, and every morning 
the milk of all the cows is brought to 
her that she may consecrate it by 
touching it with her mouth. See H. 
Schinz, Deutsch - Südwest - Afrika, p. 
167. Again, whereas a girl at puberty is 
commonlysecluded as dangerous, among 
the Warundi of eastern Africa she is led 
by her grandmother all over the house 
and obliged to touch everything (O. Bau- 
mann, Durch Massatland sur Nelquelle 
(Berlin, 1894), p, 221), as if her touch 
imparted a blessing instead of a curse. 


Q 


Kings may touch their sacred persons. 


not be 
touched. 


The use of 
iron for- 
bidden to 
kings and 
priests- 
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Thus it was unlawful to lay 
hands on the person of a Spartan king;’ no one might 
touch the body of the king or queen of Tahiti ;? it is 
forbidden to touch the person of the king of Siam under 
pain of death;* and no one may touch the king of 
Cambodia, for any purpose whatever, without his express 
command. In July 1874 the king was thrown from his 
carriage and lay insensible on the ground, but not one 
of his suite dared to touch him; a European coming to the 
spot carried the injured monarch to his palace.* Formerly 
no one might touch the king of Corea; and if he deigned 
to touch a subject, the spot touched became sacred, and the 
person thus honoured had to wear a visible mark (generally 
a cord of red silk) for the rest of his life. Above all, no iron 
might touch the king’s body. In 1800 King Tieng-tsong- 
tai-oang died of a tumour in the back, no one dreaming of 
employing the lancet, which would probably have saved his 
life. It is said that one king suffered terribly from an 
abscess in the lip, till his physician called in a jester, whose 
pranks made the king laugh heartily, and so the abscess 
burst Roman and Sabine priests might not be shaved with 
iron but only with bronze razors or sheais; and whenever 
an iron graving-tool was brought into the sacred grove of 
the Arval Brothers at Rome for the purpose of cutting an 
inscription in stone, an expiatory sacrifice of a lamb and a 
pig must be offered, which was repeated when the graving-tool 
was removed from the grove.’ Asa general rule iron might 
not be brought into Greek sanctuaries.’ In Crete sacrifices 

1 Plutarch, Ægis, 19. 


3 W, Ellis, Polynesian Researches,? 
iii, 102. 


on Virgil, Aen. i. 448; Joannes 
Lydus, De mensibus, i. 31. We have 
already seen (p. 16) that the hair of 


3 E. Aymonier, Ze Cambodge, ii. 
(Paris, 1901) p. 25. 

4 J. Moura, Le Royaume du Cam- 
bodge (Paris, 1883), i. 226. | 

5 Ch. Dallet, Histoire de P Eglise de 
Corée (Paris, 1874), i. pp. xxiv. sg.; 
W. E. Griffis, Corea, the Hermit Nation 
(London, 1882), p. 219. These 
customs are now obsolete (G. N. 
Curzon, Problems of the Far East 
(Westminster, 1896), pp. 154 59. 
note). 

6 Macrobius, Sat. v. 19. 13; Servius 


the Flamen Dialis might only be cut 
with a bronze knife. The Greeks 
attributed a certain cleansing virtue to 
bronze; hence they employed it in 
expiatory rites, at eclipses, etc. See 
the Scholiast on Theocritus, ii. 36. 

T Acta Fratrum Arvalium, ed, G. 
Henzen (Berlin, 1874), pp. 128-135; J. 
Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung, 
iii.? (Das Sacralwesen) pp. 459 sq. 

8 Plutarch, Praecepta gerendae rei. 
publicae, xxvi. 7. Plutarch here men- 
tions that gold was also excluded from 
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were offered to Mencdemus without the use of iron, because 

the legend ran that Menedemus had been killed by an iron 
weapon in the Trojan war.’ The Archon of Plataea might 

not touch iron; but once a year, at the annual commemora- 

tion of the men who fell at the battle of Plataea, he was 
allowed to carry a sword wherewith to sacrifice a bull? To 

this day a Hottentot priest never uses an iron knife, but 
always a sharp splint of quartz, in sacrificing an animal or 
circumcising a lad? Among the Ovambo of south-west Use of iron 
Africa custom requires that lads should be circumcised with forbidden 
a sharp flint ; if none is to hand, the operation may be pcer- cision, 
formed with iron, but the iron must afterwards be buried.‘ chidbirth, 
The Antandroy and Tanala of Madagascar cut the navel- forth. 


strings of their children with sharp wood or with a thread, 


but never with an iron knife.’ 
Islands, wood of the hibiscus 
the fire -drill, must be cut 


some temples. At first sight this is 
surprising, for in general neither the 
gods nor their ministers have displayed 
any marked aversion to gold. But a 
little enquiry suffices to clear up the 
mystery and set the scruple in its proper 
light. From a Greek inscription dis- 
covered some years ago we learn that no 
person might enter the sanctuary of the 
Mistress at Lycosura wearing golden 
trinkets, unless for the purpose of dedi- 
cating them to the goddess ; and if any 
one did enter the holy place with such 
ornaments on his body but no such 
pious intention in his mind, the trinkets 
were forfeited to the use of religion. 
See ’E¢nucpls apxarodoyixy (Athens, 
1898), col. 249; Dittenberger, Sy//oge 
inscriptionum Graecarum,* No. 939. 
The similar rule, that in the procession 
at the mysteries of Andania no woman 
might wear golden ornaments (Ditten- 
berger, op. cit. No. 653), was probably 
subject to a similar exception and en- 
forced by a similar penalty. Once 
more, if the maidens who served Athena 
on the Acropolis at Athens put on gold 
ornaments, the ornaments became 
sacred, in other words, the property 
of the goddess (Harpocration, s.v. 
dopnpopeiv, vol. i. p. 59, ed, Dindorf). 
Thus it appears that the pious scruple 


In Uap, one of the Caroline 


tree, which was used to make 


shell shell 


about gold was concerned rather with 
its exit from, than with its entrance 
into, the sacred edifice. At the sacri- 
fice to the Sun in ancient Egypt 
worshippers were forbidden to wear 
golden trinkets and to give hay to 
an ass (Plutarch, Zsis e¢ Osíris, 30)—a 
singular combination of religious pre- 
cepts. In India gold and silver are 
common totems, and members of such 
clans are forbidden to wear gold and 
silver trinkets respectively. See 
Totemism and Exogamy, iv. 24. 

1 Callimachus, referred to by the 
Old Scholiast on Ovid, Zs. See 
Callimachea, ed, O. Schneider, ii. p. 
282, Frag. 100% E,; Chr. A. Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus, p. 686. 

2 Plutarch, Aristides, 21. This 
passage was pointed out to me by my 
friend Mr. W. Wyse. 

8 Theophilus Hahn, 7szzz-l|Goam, 
the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi 
(London, 1881), p. 22. 

4 Dr. P. H. Brincker, ‘Charakter, 
Sitten und Gebräuche speciell der 
Bantu Deutsch-Südwestafrikas,” Mit- 
thetlungen des Seminars fiir orienta- 
lésche Sprachen eu Berlin, iii. (1900) 
Dritte Abtheilung, p. 80. 

6 A. van Gennep, Tabou et totémisme 
@ Madagascar (Paris, 1904), p. 38. 


with knives or 


Use of iron 
forbidden 
at certain 
times and 
places 
among the 
Esquimaux, 
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axes, never with iron or steel? Amongst the Moquis 
of Arizona stone knives, hatchets, and so on have passed 
out of common use, but are retained in religious cere- 
monies? After the Pawnees had ceased to use stone 
arrow-heads for ordinary purposes, they still employed 
them to slay the sacrifices, whether human captives or 
buffalo and deer? We have seen that among the Esqui- 
maux of Bering Strait the use of iron implements is for- 
bidden for four days after the slaughter of a white whale, and 
that the use of an iron axe at a place where salmon are being 
dressed is believed by these people to be a fatal imprudence.* 
They hold a festival in the assembly-house of the village, 
while the bladders of the slain beasts are hanging there, 
and during its celebration no wood may be cut with an iron 
axe. If it is necessary to split firewood, this may be done 
with wedges of bone.2 At Kushunuk, near Cape Vancouver, 
it happened that Mr. Nelson and his party entered an 
assembly-house of these Esquimaux while the festival of 
the bladders was in progress. “When our camping outfit 
was brought in from the sledges, two men took drums, and 
as the clothing and goods of the traders who were with me 
were brought in, the drums were beaten softly and a song 
was sung in a low, humming tone, but when our guns and 
some steel traps were brought in, with other articles of iron, 
the drums were beaten loudly and the songs raised in pro- 
portion. This was done that the shades of the animals 
present in the bladders might not be frightened.”® The 
Esquimaux on the western coast of Hudson Bay may not 
work on iron during the season for hunting musk-oxen, 
which falls in March. And no such work may be done by 
them until the seals have their pups.’ Negroes of the Gold 
Coast remove all iron or steel from their person when they 


1 W, H. Furness, Zhe Jsland of 
Stone Money, Uap of the Carolines 
(Philadelphia and London, 1910), p. 
T5I. 

5: J. G. Bourke, The Snake Dance of 
the Moguis of Arizona (New York, 
1891), pp. 178 sg. 

3G. B. Grinnell, Fawnee Hero 
Stories and Folk-tales (New York, 
1889), p. 253. 

4 See above, pp. 205 sg. 


5 E. W. Nelson, ‘*The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Eighteenth An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Part I. (Washington, 1899) 
P- 392. 

ê E. W. Nelson, of. cit. p. 383. 

T Fr. Boas, ‘ The Eskimo of Baffin 
Land and Hudson Bay,” Bulletin of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, xv. Part I. (1901) p. 149. 
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consult their fetish! The men who made the need-fire in 
Scotland had to divest themselves of all metal? There was use of iron 
hardly any belief, we are told, that had a stronger hold on ee 
the mind of a Scottish Highlander than that on no account occasions 
whatever should iron be put in the ground on Good Friday. the High- 
Hence no grave was dug and no field ploughed on that day. landers of 
It has been suggested that the belief was based on that °°" 
rooted aversion to iron which fairies are known to feel. 

These touchy beings live underground, and might resent 
having the roof pulled from over their heads on the hallowed 

day? Again, in the Highlands of Scotland the shoulder- 

blades of sheep are employed in divination, being consulted 

as to future marriages, births, deaths, and funerals; but the 
forecasts thus made will not be accurate unless the flesh has 

been removed from the bones without the use of any iron.‘ 


In making the cavie (a kind of Yule-tide fire-wheel) at 


1 C. F. Gordon Cumming, J the 
Hebrides (ed. 1883), p. 195. 


2 James Logan, The Scottish Gael 
(ed. Alex. Stewart), ii. 68 sg. 


3 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
pp. 262, 298, 299. 

4 R. C. Maclagan, M.D., ‘‘ Notes 
on Folklore Objects from Argyleshire,” 
Folk-lore, vi. (1895) p. 157; J. G. 
Campbell, Superstitions of the High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 
1900), pp. 263-266. The shoulder- 
blades of sheep have been used in 
divination by many peoples, for ex- 
ample by the Corsicans, South Slavs, 
Tartars, Kirghiz, Calmucks, Chukchees, 
and Lolos, as well as by the Scotch. 
See J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
iii, 339 sg. (Bohn’s ed.); Sir John 
Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Origin of 
Civilisation,‘ pp. 237 sge; Ch. Rogers, 
Social Life in Scotland, iti. 224; 
Camden, Britannia, translated by 
E. Gibson (London, 1695), col. 1046 ; 
M. MacPhail, ‘‘ Traditions, Customs, 
and Superstitions of the Lewis,” Folk- 
lore, vi. (1895) p. 1673 J. G. Dalyell, 
Darker Superstitions of Scotland, pp. 
515 sgg.; F. Gregorovius, Corsica, 
(London, 1855), p. 187; F. S. Krauss, 


Volksglaube und religiöser Brauch der 
Stidslaven, pp. 166-170; M. E. Dur- 
ham, High Albania (London, 1909), 
pp- 104 sgg.; E. Doutté, Magie et 
religion dans l'Afrique du Nord 
(Algiers, 1908), p. 371; W. Radloff, 
Proben der Volksliteratur der tür- 
kischen Stämme Stid-Sibiriens, iii. 115, 
note I, compare p. 132; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie,’ ii. 932; W. W. 
Rockhill, Zhe Land of the Lamas 
(London, 1891), pp. 176, 341-344; 
P. S. Pallas, Reise durch verschiedene 
Provinzen des russischen Reichs, i. 
393; J. G. Georgi, Beschreibung aller 
Nationen des russischen Reichs, p. 
223; T. de Pauly, Description ethno- 
graphique des peuples de la Russie, 
peuples de la Sibérie orientale (St. 
Petersburg, 1862), p. 7; Krahmer, 
“Der Anadyr-Bezirk nach A. W. 
Olssufjew,” Petermann’ s Mittheilungen, 
xlv. (1899) pp. 230 sg.; W. Bogoras, 
“The Chuckchee Religion,” Memoir 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, The Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition,vol. vii. part ii, (Leyden and 
New York) pp. 487 sgg. ; Crabouillet, 
“ Les Lolos,” Missions Catholiques, v. 
(1873) p. 72; W. G. Aston, Shinto, 
P. 339; R. Andree, ‘‘ Scapulimantia,” 
in Boas Anniversary Volume (New 
York, 1906), pp. 143-165. 
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Burghead, no hammer may be used; the hammering must 
be done with a stone.’ Amongst the Jews no iron tool was 
used in building the Temple at Jerusalem or in making an 
altar? The old wooden bridge (Pons Sublicius) at Rome, 
which was considered sacred, was made and had to be kept 
in repair without the use of iron or bronze? It was 
expressly provided by law that the temple of Jupiter Liber 
at Furfo might be repaired with iron tools. The council 
chamber at Cyzicus was constructed of wood without any 
iron nails, the beams being so arranged that they could be 
taken out and replaced.2 The late Rajah Vijyanagram, a 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, and described as one of 
the most enlightened and estimable of Hindoo princes, would 
not allow iron to be used in the construction of buildings 
within his territory, believing that its use would inevitably 
be followed by small-pox and other epidemics.® 

This superstitious objection to iron perhaps dates from 
that early time in the history of society when iron was still 
a novelty, and as such was viewed by many with suspicion 
and dislike.’ For everything new is apt to excite the awe 
and dread of the savage. “It is a curious superstition,” 
says a pioneer in Borneo, “this of the Dusuns, to attribute 
anything—whether good or bad, lucky or unlucky—that 
happens to them to something novel which has arrived in 
their country. For instance, my living in Kindram has 
caused the intensely hot weather we have experienced of 
late.”* Some ycars ago a harmless naturalist was collecting 
plants among the high forest-clad mountains on the borders 
of China and Tibet. From the summit of a pass he gazed 
with delight down a long valley which, stretching away as 
far as eye could reach to the south, resembled a sea of 
bloom, for everywhere the forest was ablaze with the 


1 C. F. Gordon Cumming, Z» ¢he 
Hebrides, p. 226; E. J. Guthrie, O/d 
Scottish Customs (London and Glasgow, 
1885), p. 223. 

2 1 Kings vi. 7; Exodus xx. 25. 

3 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 4n- 
tigutt. Roman. ili. 45,V. 24; Plutarch, 
Numa, 9; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxxvi, 100. 

4 Acta Fratrum Arvalium, ed. G, 
Henzen, p. 132; Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, i. No. 603. 


5 Pliny, Mat, Hist. xxxvi. 100. 

8 Indian Antiquary, x. (1881) p. 364. 

T Prof. W. Ridgeway ingeniously ` 
suggests that the magical virtue of iron 
may be based on an observation of its 
magnetic power, which would lead 
savages to imagine that it was possessed 
ofa spirit. See Report of the British 
Associaton for 1903, p. 816, 

8 Frank Hatton, North Bornes 
(1886), p. 233. 
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gorgeous hues of the rhododendron and azalea in flower. 
In this earthly paradise the votary of science hastened to 
install himself beside a lake. But hardly had he done so 
when, alas! the weather changed. Though the season was 
early June, the cold became intense, snow fell heavily, and 
the bloom of the rhododendrons was cut off. The inhabitants 
of a neighbouring village at once set down the unusual 
severity of the weather to the presence of a stranger in the 
forest ; and a round-robin, signed by them unanimously, 
was forwarded to the nearest mandarin, setting forth that 
the snow which had blocked the road, and the hail which was 
blasting their crops, were alike caused by the intruder, and 
that all sorts of disturbances would follow if he were allowed 
to remain. In these circumstances the naturalist, who had 
intended to spend most of the summer among the mountains, 
was forced to decamp. “Collecting in this country,” he 
adds pathetically, “is not an easy matter.”! The unusually 
heavy rains which happened to follow the English survey 
of the Nicobar Islands in the winter of 1886-1887 were 
imputed by the alarmed natives to the wrath of the spirits 
at the theodolites, dumpy-levellers, and other strange instru- 
ments which had been set up in so many of their favourite 
haunts; and some of them proposed to soothe the anger of 
the spirits by sacrificing a pig? When the German Hans 
Stade was a captive in a cannibal tribe of Brazilian Indians, 
it happened that, shortly before a prisoner was to be eaten, a 
great wind arose and blew away part of the roofs of the 
huts. The savages were angry with Stade, and said he had 
made the wind to come by looking into his thunder-skins, by 
which they meant a book he had been reading, in order to 
save the prisoner, who was a friend of his, from their 
stomachs. So the pious German prayed to God, and God 
mercifully heard his prayer; for next morning the weather 
was beautifully fine, and his friend was butchered, carved, 
and eaten in the most perfect comfort. According to the 


1 A. E. Pratt, “Two Journeys to Archiv fiir Ethnographie, vi. (1893) 
Ta-tsien-lu on the eastern Borders of p. 13. 
Tibet,” Proceedings of the R. Geo- 3 The Captivity of Hans Stade of 
graphical Society, xiii. (1891) p. 341. Hesse, in AD. 1547-1555, translated 
2 W. Svoboda, “ Die Bewohner des by A. Tootal (London, 1874), pp. 
Nikobaren-Archipels,” Znternationales 85 sg. 
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Orotchis of eastern Siberia, misfortunes have multiplied on 
them with the coming of Europeans; “they even go so far 
as to lay the appearance of new phenomena like thunder at 
the door of the Russians.”* In the seventeenth century a 
succession of bad seasons excited a revolt among the Esthonian 
peasantry, who traced the origin of the evil to a water-mill, 
which put a stream to some inconvenience by checking its 
flow? The first introduction of iron ploughshares into 
Poland having been followed by a succession of bad harvests, 
the farmers attributed the badness of the crops to the iron 
ploughshares, and discarded them for the old wooden ones.’ 
To this day the primitive Baduwis of Java, who live chiefly 

by husbandry, will use no iron tools in tilling their fields.* 
The general dislike of innovation, which always makes 
itself strongly felt in the sphere of religion, is sufficient by 
itself to account for the superstitious aversion to iron enter- 
tained by kings and priests and attributed by them to the 
gods ; possibly this aversion may have been intensified in 
places by some such accidental cause as the series of bad 
seasons which cast discredit on iron ploughshares in Poland. 
But the disfavour in which iron is held by the gods and 
their ministers has another side. Their antipathy to the 
metal furnishes men with a weapon which may be turned 
against the spirits when occasion serves. As their dislike 
of iron is supposed to be so great that they will not approach 
persons and things protected by the obnoxious metal, iron 
may obviously be employed as a charm for banning ghosts 
and other dangerous spirits. And often it isso used. Thus 
in the Highlands of Scotland the great safeguard against the 
elfin race is iron, or, better yet, steel. The metal in any 
form, whether as a sword, a knife, a gun-barrel, or what not, 
is all-powerful for this purpose. Whenever you enter a fairy 
1 E. H. Fraser, “The Fish-skin  zvondae, etc. (Elzevir, 1627) p. 276; 


Tartars,” Journal of the China Branch 
of the R, Asiatic Society for the Year 
1891-92, N.S. xxvi. p. 15. 

2 Fr, Kreutzwald und H. Neus, 
Mythische und magische Lieder der 
Eksten (St. Petersburg, 1854), p. 
113. 

8 Alexand. Guagninus, ‘* De ducatu 
Samogitiae,” in Respublica sive status 
regni Poloniae, Lituaniae, Prussiae, 


Johan. Lasicius, ‘*De diis Samogi- 
tarum caeterorumque Sarmatum,” in 
Respublica, etc. (ut supra), p. 294 
(p. 84, ed. W. Mannhardt, in Magazin 
herausgegeben von der Lettisch-Litera- 
rischen Gesellschaft, vol. xiv.). 

î L. von Ende, ‘*Die Baduwis 
von Java,” Mittheilungen der anthro- 
pologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, xix. 
(1889) p. To. 
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dwelling you should always remember to stick a piece of 
steel, such as a knife, a needle, or a fish-hook, in the door ; 
for then the clves will not be able to shut the door till you 
come out again. So too when you have shot a deer and 
are bringing it home at night, be sure to thrust a knife into 
the carcase, for that keeps the fairies from laying their weight 

on it. A knife or a nail in your pocket is quite enough to 
prevent the fairies from lifting you up at night. Nails in 
the front of a bed ward off elves from women “in the straw” 
and from their babes; but to make quite sure it is better to 
put the smoothing-iron under the bed, and the reaping-hook 

in the window. Ifa bull has fallen over a rock and been 
killed, a nail stuck into it will preserve the flesh from the 
fairies. Music discoursed on that melodious instrument, a 
Jew’s harp, keeps the elfin women away from the hunter, 
because the tongue of the instrument is of steel.’ Again, Iron used 
when Scotch fishermen were at sea, and one of them ° 


4 i protective 
happened to take the name of God in vain, the first man charm by 


who heard him called out “Cauld airn,” at which every PN, 
man of the crew grasped the nearest bit of iron and held and others 
it between his hands for a while.” So too when he hears 
the unlucky word “ pig” mentioned, a Scotch fisherman 
will feel for the nails in his boots and mutter “ Cauld 
airn”? The same magic words are even whispered in 
the churches of Scotch fishing-villages when the clergy- 
man reads the passage about the Gadarene swine.* In 
Morocco iron is considered a great protection against demons; 
hence it is usual to place a knife or dagger under a sick 
man’s pillow. The Singhalese believe that they are con- 
stantly surrounded by evil spirits, who lie in wait to do them 
harm. A peasant would not dare to carry good food, such 
as cakes or roast meat, from one place to another without 
putting an iron nail on it to prevent a demon from taking 
possession of the viands and so making the eater ill. No 


1 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of 4 W., Gregor, Folk-lore of the North- 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland East of Scotland (London, 1881), p. 
(Glasgow, 1900), pp. 46 s9. 201. The fishermen think that if the 

2 E, J. Guthrie, Old Scottish Customs, word ‘‘pig,” ‘‘sow,” or “swine” be 
p- 149; Ch. Rogers, Social Life in Scot- uttered while the lines are being baited, 
land (Edinburgh, 1884-1886), iii. 218. the line will certainly be lost. 

3 J. Macdonald, Religion and Myth, 5 A. Leared, Morocco and the Moors 
p. 91. (London, 1876), p. 273. 
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sick person, whether man or woman, would venture out of 
the house without a bunch of keys or a knife in his hand, 
for without such a talisman he would fear that some devil 
might take advantage of his weak state to slip into his body. 
And if a man has a large sore on his body he tries to keep 
a morsel of iron on it as a protection against demons.) The 
inhabitants of Salsette, an island near Bombay, dread a spirit 
called gfrâ, which plays many pranks with a solitary 
traveller, leading him astray, lowering him into an empty 
well, and soon. But a gír dare not touch a person who 
has on him anything made of iron or steel, particularly a 
knife or a nail, of which the spirit stands in great fear. Nor 
will he meddle with a woman, especially a married woman, 
because he is afraid of her bangles? Among the Majhwâr, 
an aboriginal tribe in the hill country of South Mirzapur, an 
iron implement such as a sickle or a betel-cutter is con- 
stantly kept near an infants head during its first year for 
the purpose of warding off the attacks of ghosts.? Among 
the Maravars, an aboriginal race of southern India, a knife 
or other iron object lies beside a woman after childbirth to 
keep off the devil When a Mala woman is in labour, a 
sickle and some wim leaves are always kept on the cot. In 
Malabar people who have to pass by burning-grounds or 
other haunted places commonly carry with them iron in some 
form, such as a knife or an iron rod used as a walking- 
stick. When pregnant women go on a journey, they carry 
with them a few twigs or leaves of the zim tree, or iron 
in some shape, to scare evil spirits lurking in groves or 
burial-grounds which they may pass.’ In Bilaspore people 
attribute cholera to a goddess who visits the afflicted family. 
But they think that she may be kept off by iron; hence 
during an epidemic of cholera people go about with axes 
or sickles in their hands. “Their horses are not shod, 
otherwise they might possibly nail horse-shoes to the door, 

1 Wickremasinghe, in Am Urguell, 4 F. Jagor, ‘‘ Bericht iber verschie- 
v. (1894) p. 7. dene Volksstamme in Vorderindien,” 

2 G.F. D’Penha, ‘‘Superstitionsand Zeztschrift für Ethnologie, xxvi. (1894) 
Customs in Salsette,” Zndian Anti- p.70. 
guary, xxviii. (1899) p. 114. 

3 W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 6 E. Thurston, Ethnographie Notes 


the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, in Southern India (Madras, 1906), 
iil, 431. : P- 341. 
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but their belief is more primitive ; for with them iron does 

not ring good luck, but it scares away the evil spirits, so 

when a man has had an epileptic fit he will wear an iron 
bracelet to keep away the evil spirit which was supposed _ 

to have possessed him.”' The Annamites imagine that a tron used 
new-born child is exposed to the attacks of evil spirits. woei 
To protect the infant from these malignant beings the charm in 
parents sometimes sell the child to the village smith, who ag : 
makes a small ring or circlet of iron and puts it on the and India 
child’s foot, commonly adding a little chain of iron. When 

the infant has been sold to the smith and firmly 
attached to him by the chain, the demons no longer have 

any power over him. After the child has grown big and 

the danger is over, the parents ask the smith to break 

the iron ring and thank him for his services. No metal but 

iron will serve the purpose.” On the Slave Coast of Africa 

when a mother sees her child gradually wasting away, she con- 

cludes that a demon has entered into the child and takes her 
measures accordingly. To lure the demon out of the body 

of her offspring, she offers a sacrifice of food ; and while the 

devil is bolting it, she attaches iron rings and small bells to 

her childs ankles and hangs iron chains round his neck. 

The jingling of the iron and the tinkling of the bells are 
supposed to prevent the demon, when he has concluded his 
repast, from entering again into the body of the little sufferer. 
Hence many children may be seen in this part of Africa 
weighed down with iron ornaments.’ The use of iron as a 
means to exorcise demons was forbidden by the Coptic 
church. In India “the mourner who performs the ceremony 

of putting fire into the dead person’s mouth carries with him 

a piece of iron: it may be a key or a knife, or a simple piece 

of iron, and during the whole time of his separation (for he 

is unclean for a certain time, and no one will either touch 

him or eat or drink with him, neither can he change his 


1 E, M. Gordon, Judian Folk Tales Catholiques, xvi. (1884) p. 2493 A. B. 


(London, 1908), p. 31. Ellis, Zhe Yoruba-speaking Peoples of 
2 L. R. P. Cadière, “Coutumes she Slave Coast, p. 113. 
populaires de la vallée du Nguôn- 4 Il Fetha Nagast o legislazione dei 


So'n,” Bulletin de l'École Française re, codice ecclesiastico e civile di 

d'Extrême - Orient, ii. (1902) pp. Abissiniaæ, tradotto e annotato da 

354 5g. Ignazio Guidi (Rome, 1899), p. 
3 Baudin, “Le Fétichisme,” Missions 140. 
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clothes ') he carries the picce of iron about with him to keep 
off the evil spirit. In Calcutta the Bengali clerks in the 
Government Offices used to wear a small key on one of 
their fingers when they had been chief mourners.”* When 
a woman dies in childbed in the island of Salsette, they put 
a nail or other piece of iron in the folds of her dress; this is 
done especially if the child survives her. The intention 
plainly is to prevent her spirit from coming back; for they 
believe that a dead mother haunts the house and seeks to 
carry away her child? In the north-east of Scotland 
immediately after a death had taken place, a piece of iron, 
such as a nail or a knitting-wire, used to be stuck into all the 
meal, butter, cheese, flesh, and whisky in the house, “to 
prevent death from entering them.” The neglect of this 
salutary precaution is said to have been closely followed by 
the corruption of the food and drink; the whisky has been 
known to become as white as milk.4 When iron is used as 
a protective charm after a death, as in these Hindoo and 
Scotch customs, the spirit against which it is directed is the 


ghost of the deceased." 


1 The reader may observe how closely 
the taboos laid upon mourners resemble 
those laid upon kings. From what has 
gone before, the reason of the re- 
semblance is obvious. 

2 Panjab Notes and Queries, iii. 
p- 61, § 282. 

3 G. F. D’Penha, ‘Superstitions 
and Customs in Salsette,” Zndian 
Antiguary, xxviii. (1899) p. 115. 

1 W., Gregor, Folk-lore of the North- 
East of Scotland, p. 206. 

5 This is expressly said in Panjab 
Notes and Queries, iii. p. 202, § 846. 
On iron as a protective charm see also 
F. Liebrecht, Gervasius von Tilbury, 
PP- 99 $97. ; id., Zur Volkskunde, p. 
3113 L. Strackerjan, Aderglaube und 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg, 
i. pp. 354 sg. § 233; A. Wuttke, Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaube,? § 414 sg. 3 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture,? i. 
140; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
132 note. Many peoples, especially in 
Africa, regard the smith’s craft with 
awe or fear as something uncanny and 
savouring of magic. Hence smiths 
are sometimes held in high honour, 


sometimes looked down upon with 
great contempt. These feelings prob- 
ably spring in large measure from the 
superstitions which cluster round iron. 
See R. Andree, <£thnographische 
Parallelen und Vergleiche, pp. 153- 
159; G. McCall Theal, Records of 
South- Eastern Africa, vii. 447; O. 
Lenz, Skizzen aus West-Afrika (Berlin, 
1878), p- 184; A. Bastian, Die deutsche 
Expedition an der Loango-Kuüste, ii, 
217; M. Merkel, Die Masai (Berlin, 
1904), pp. 110 sg.; A. C. Hollis, Zhe 
Masai (Oxford, 1905), pp. 330 s¢.; 
id., The Nandi (Oxford, 1909), pp. 36 
sqg.; J. Spieth, Die Ewe- Stämme 
(Berlin, 1906), p. 776; E. Doutté, 
Magie et religion dans [Afrique du 
Nord, pp. 40 sgg.; Ph. Paulitschke, 
Ethnographie Nordost - Afrikas, die 
geistige Cultur der Dandkil, Galla 
und Somål (Berlin, 1896), p. 303 id., 
Ethnographie Nordost - Afrikas, die 
materielle Cultur der Danâkil, Galla 
und Somél (Berlin, 1893), p. 202; Th. 
Levebvre, Voyage en Abyssinie, i. p. 
lxi. 3 A. Cecchi, Da Zečla alle frontiere 
del Caffa, i. (Rome, 1886) p. 45; M. 
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§ 3. Sharp Weapons tabooed 


There is a priestly king to the north of Zengwih in The use ol 
Burma, revered by the Sotih as the highest spiritual and ey 
temporal authority, into whose house no weapon or cutting weapons is 
instrument may be brought! This rule may perhaps be peaa 
explained by a custom observed by various peoples after a lest they 
death; they refrain from the use of sharp instruments so Tan 
long as the ghost of the deceased is supposed to be near, spirits. 
lest they should wound it. Thus among the Esquimaux of 
Bering Strait “ during the day on which a person dies in the 
village no one is permitted to work, and the relatives must 
perform no labour during the three following days. It is 
especially forbidden during this period to cut with any 
edged instrument, such as a knife or an axe; and the use of 
pointed instruments, like needles or bodkins, is also for- 
bidden. This is said to be done to avoid cutting or injuring 
the shade, which may be present at any time during this 
period, and, if accidentally injured by any of these things, it 
would become very angry and bring sickness or death to the 
people. The relatives must also be very careful at this time 
not to make any loud or harsh noises that may startle or 
anger the shade.”? We have seen that in like manner after 
killing a white whale these Esquimaux abstain from the use 
of cutting or pointed instruments for four days, lest they 
should unwittingly cut or stab the whale’s ghost. The 
same taboo is sometimes observed by them when there is a 


sick person in the village, probably from a fear of injuring 


Parl.yns, Life in Abyssinia? (London, good work. See A. W. Nieuwenhuis, 


1868), pp. 300 sg. 3 J. T. Bent, Sacred 
City of the Ethiopians (London, 1893), 
p. 212; G. Rohlf, ‘‘Reise durch 
Nord- Afrika,” Petermanns Mitthei- 
lungen, Ergänzungsheft, No. 25 
(Gotha, 1868), pp. 30, 54; G. 
Nachtigal, ‘*Die Tibbu,” Zeitschrift 
fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, v. (1870) 
pp- 312 sq.; îd., Sahara und Sudan, 
1, 443 59-5 li. 145, 178, 371, iii. 189, 
234 sg. The Kayans of Borneo think 
that a smith is inspired by a special 
spirit, the smith’s spirit, and that 
without this inspiration he could do no 


Quer durch Borneo, ii. 198. 

1 A, Bastian, Die Volker des östlichen 
Asien, i. (Leipsic, 1866) p. 136. 

2 E W. Nelson, “The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Eighteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, part i. (Washing- 
ton, 1899) p. 312. Compare zdzd, 
PP. 315, 364; W. H. Dall, Alaska 
and its Resources, p. 1463 id., in 
American Naturalist, xii. 73 id., in 
The Yukon Territory (London, 1898), 
p. 146. 

3 See above, p. 205. 
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his shade which may be hovering outside of his body.’ 
After a death the Roumanians of Transylvania are careful 
not to leave a knife lying with the sharp edge uppermost as 
long as the corpse remains in the house, “or else the soul 
will be forced to ride on the blade.”? For seven days after 
a death, the corpse being still in the house, the Chinese abstain 
from the use of knives and needles, and even of chopsticks, 
eating their food with their fingers? On the third, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth days after the funeral the old Prussians 
and Lithuanians used to prepare a meal, to which, standing 
at the door, they invited the soul of the deceased. At these 
meals they sat silent round the table and used no knives, 
and the women who served up the food were also without 
knives. If any morsels fell from the table they were left 
lying there for the lonely souls that had no living relations 
or friends to feed them. When the meal was over the priest 
took a broom and swept the souls out of the house, saying, 
“Dear souls, ye have eaten and drunk. Go forth, go 
forth.”* In cutting the nails and combing the hair of a 
dead prince in South Celebes only the back of the knife and 
of the comb may be used The Germans say that a knife 
should not be left edge upwards, because God and the spirits 
dwell there, or because it will cut the face of God and the 
angels. Among the Monumbos of New Guinea a pregnant 
woman may not use sharp instruments; for example, she 
may not sew. If she used such instruments, they think that 
she would thereby stab the child in her womb.’ Among 


1 A, Woldt, Captain Jacobsen’s Reise 391 sg., and in Mitteilungen der 
an der Nordwestkiiste Americas 1881- Litterarischen Gesellschaft Masovia, 
1883 (Leipsic, 1884), p. 243. f viii, (Lötzen, 1902) pp. 194 sg. 

2 W. Schmidt, Das Jahr u Compare Chr. Hartknoch, Az und 
seine Tage in Meinung und Brauch neues Preussen (Frankfort and Leipsic, 


der Romänen Siebenbirgens (Hermann- 
stadt, 1866), p. 40; E. Gerard, Zhe 
Land beyond the Forest, i. 312. 

3 J. H. Gray, China (London, 1878), 
i. 288, 

4 Jo, Meletius (Maeletius, Menecius), 
“De religione et sacrificiis veterum 
Borussorum,” in De Russorum Alusco- 
vitarum et Tartarorum religione, 
sacrificiis, nuptiarum, funerum ritu 
(Spires, 1582}, p. 263; 2zd., reprinted 
in Scriptores rerum  Livonicarum, 
vol. ii, (Riga and Leipsic, 1848) pp. 


1684), pp. 187 sg. 

6 B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot 
de Ethnologie van Zuid- Celebes, p. 
136. 

6 Tettau und Temme, Die Volkssagen 
Ostpreussens, Litthauens und West- 
preussens, p. 285; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, iii. 454, compare pp. 
441, 469; J. V. Grohmann, Ader- 
glauben und Gebräuche aus Böhmen 
und Mähren, p. 198, § 1387. 

T Franz Vormann, “Zur Psycho- 
logie, Soziologie und Geschichte der 
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the Kayans of Borneo, when the birth-pangs begin, all sharp- 
men leave the room, and all cutting weapons and iron aa 
are also removed, “perhaps in order not to frighten the removed 
child,” says the writer who reports the custom.) The pee. 
reason may rather be a fear of injuring the flitting soul of where 
mother or babe. In Uganda, when the hour of a woman’s a 
delivery is at hand, her husband carries all spears and woman. 
weapons out of the house,’ doubtless in order that they 

may not hurt the tender soul of the new-born child. 
Early in the period of the Ming dynasty a professor of 
geomancy made the alarming discovery that the spiritual 
atmosphere of Kii-yung, a city near Nanking, was in a truly 
deplorable condition through the intrusion of an evil spirit. 

The Chinese emperor, with paternal solicitude, directed that 

the north gate, by which the devil had effected his entrance, 
should be built up solid, and that for the future the popula- 

tion of the city should devote their energies to the pursuits 

of hair-dressing, corn-cutting, and the shaving of bamboo- 

roots, because, as he sagaciously perceived, all these professions 

call for the use of sharp-edged instruments, which could not 

fail to keep the demon at bay? We can now understand 

why no cutting instrument may be taken into the house 

of the Burmese pontiff. Like so many priestly kings, he is 
probably regarded as divine, and it is therefore right that 

his sacred spirit should not be exposed to the risk of being 

cut or wounded whenever it quits his body to hover invisible 

in the air or to fly on some distant mission. 


§ 4. Blood tabooed 


We have seen that the Flamen Dialis was forbidden to Raw meat 
touch or even name raw flesh.4 At certain times a Brahman R S a 
teacher is enjoined not to look on raw flesh, blood, or persons life or _ 
whose hands have been cut off In Uganda the father of eee 


Monumbo-Papua, Deutsch-Neuginea,” 3 J.J. M. de Groot, The Religious 


Anthropos, V. (1910) p. 410. System of China, iii. 1045 (Leyden, 
1 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Jz Centraal 1897). 

Borneo (Leyden, 1900), i 613 2a., 4 Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 110; Aulus 

Quer durch Borneo, i. 69. Gellius, x. 15. 12, See above, p. 13. 


2 Fr. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha 5 Grihya-Sutras, translated by H. 
ins Herz von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), p. Oldenberg, part i. pp. 81, 141 (Sacred 
184. i Books of the East, vol. xxix.). 
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twins is in a state of taboo for some time after the birth; 
among other rules he is forbidden to kill anything or to see 
blood.’ In the Pelew Islands when a raid has been made 
on a village and a head carried off, the relations of the slain 
man are tabooed and have to submit to certain observances 
in order to escape the wrath of his ghost. They are shut 
up in the house, touch no raw flesh, and chew betel over 
which an incantation has been uttered by the exorcist. 
After this the ghost of the slaughtered man goes away to 
the encmy’s country in pursuit of his murderer.? The taboo 
is probably based on the common belief that the soul or 
spirit of the animal is in the blood. As tabooed persons are 
believed to be in a perilous state—for example, the relations 
of the slain man are liable to the attacks of his indignant 
ghost—it is especially necessary to isolate them from contact 
with spirits ; hence the prohibition to touch raw meat. But 
as usual the taboo is only the special enforcement of a 
general precept; in other words, its observance is particu- 
larly enjoined in circumstances which seem urgently to call 
for its application, but apart from such circumstances the 
prohibition is also observed, though less strictly, as a common 
rule of life. Thus some of the Esthonians will not taste 
blood because they believe that it contains the animal’s soul, 
which would enter the body of the person who tasted the 
blood? Some Indian tribes of North America, “through a 
strong principle of religion, abstain in the strictest manner 
from eating the blood of any animal, as it contains the life 
and spirit of the beast.” These Indians “commonly pull 
their new-killed venison (before they dress it) several times 
through the smoke and flame of the fire, both by the way of 
a sacrifice and to consume the blood, life, or animal spirits 
of the beast, which with them would be a most horrid 
abomination to eat.”* Among the western Dénés or 
Tinneh Indians of British Columbia until lately no woman 


1 J. Roscoe, ‘‘ Further Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxii. (1902) p. 53. 

2 J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrich- 
tungen der Pelauer (Berlin, 1885), pp. 
126 sg. 

3 F, J. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren 


und äussern Leben der Ehsten (St. 
Petersburg, 1876), pp. 448, 478. 

4 James Adair, History of the Amert- 
can Indians (London, 1775), pp- 134, 
117. The Indians described by Adair 
are the Creek, Cherokee, and other 
tribes in the south-east of the United 
States. 
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would partake of blood, “and both men and women 
abhorred the flesh of a beaver which had been caught and 
died in a trap, and of a bear strangled to death in a snare, 
because the blood remained in the carcase.”!? Many of the 
Slave, Hare, and Dogrib Indians scruple to taste the blood 
of game; hunters of the former tribes collect the blood in 
the animal’s paunch and bury it in the snow.? The Malepa, 
a Bantu tribe in the north of the Transvaal, will taste no 
blood. Hence they cut the throats of the cattle they 
slaughter and let the blood drain out of the carcase before 
they will eat it. And they do the same with game.’ 
Jewish hunters poured out the blood of the game they had 
killed and covered it up with dust. They would not taste 
the blood, believing that the soul or life of the animal was 
in the blood, or actually was the blood.4 The same belief 
was held by the Romans, and is shared by the Arabs, by 
Chinese medical writers,’ and by some of the Papuan tribes 
of New Guinea.’ 

It is a common rule that royal blood may not be shed Royal 
upon the ground. Hence when a king or one of his family ee 
is to be put to death a mode of execution is devised by which on the 
the royal blood shall not be spilt upon the earth. About the oUt! 


hence 
year 1688 the generalissimo of the army rebelled against kings and 
the king of Siam and put him to death “after the manner os a 
of royal criminals, or as princes of the blood are treated when death by 
convicted of capital crimes, which is by putting them into a ee 
large iron caldron, and pounding them to pieces with wooden e 
pestles, because none of their royal blood must be spilt on 

the ground, it being, by their religion, thought great impiety 

to contaminate the divine blood by mixing it with earth.” ° 


1 A. G. Morice, ‘The Western 
Dénés, their Manners and Customs,” 
Proceedings of the Canadian Institute, 
Third Series, vii. (1888-89) p. 164. 

2 E. Petitot, Monographie des Dènè- 
Dindjié (Paris, 1876), p. 76. 

3 Schiömann, “Die Malepa in 
Transvaal,” Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft für Anthropologie, Ethno- 
logie und Urgeschichte, 1894, p. (67). 

4 Leviticus xvii. 10-14. The Hebrew 
word (wb3) translated ‘‘life” in the 
English version of verse 11 means also 
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* soul” (marginal note in the Revised 
Version). Compare Deuteronomy xii. 
23-25. 

5 Servius on Virgil, en. v. 793 
compare zg. on Aen. iii. 67. 

6 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentumes (Berlin, 1887), p. 217. 

TJ]. J. M. de Groot, Religious 
System of China, iv. 80-82. 

8 A. Goudswaard, De Papoewa’s van 
de Geelvinksbaai (Schiedam, 1863), p. 


9 Hamilton’s ‘‘ Account of the East 
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Other Siamese modes of executing a royal person are 
starvation, suffocation, stretching him on a scarlet cloth and 
thrusting a billet of fragrant sandal-wood into his stomach,* 
or lastly, sewing him up in a leather sack with a large stone 
and throwing him into the river; somctimes the sufferer’s 
neck is broken with sandal-wood clubs before he is thrown 
into the water? When Kublai Khan defeated and took his 
uncle Nayan, who had rebelled against him, he caused Nayan 
to be put to death by being wrapt in a carpet and tossed to 
and fro till he died, “ because he would not have the blood 
of his Line Imperial spilt upon the ground or exposed in the 
eye of Heaven and before the Sun.”* “ Friar Ricold mentions 
the Tartar maxim: ‘One Khan will put another to death to 
get possession of the throne, but he takes great care that the 
blood be not spilt. For they say that it is highly improper 
that the blood of the Great Khan should be spilt upon the 
ground; so they cause the victim to be smothered somehow 
or other? The like feeling prevails at the court of Burma, 
where a peculiar mode of execution without bloodshed is 
reserved for princes of the blood.”* Another writer on 
Burma observes that “according to Mongolian tradition, it 
is considered improper to spill the blood of any member of 
the royal race. Princes of the Blood are executed by a 
blow, or blows, of a bludgeon, inflicted on the back of the 
neck. The corpse is placed in a red velvet sack, which is 
fixed between two large perforated jars, and then sunk in 
the river Irawadi. Princesses are executed in a similar 
manner, with the exception that they are put to death by a 
blow in front, instead of the back of the neck.”® In 1878 
the relations of Theebaw, king of Burma, were despatched 
by being beaten across the throat with a bamboo.® In 
Tonquin the ordinary mode of execution is beheading, but 
persons of the blood royal are strangled.’ In Ashantee the 


Indies,” in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Yule (Second Edition, 1875), i. 335. 


Travels, viii. 469. Compare W. t Col. H. Yule on Marco Polo, Le. 
Robertson Smith, Religion of the 5 A, Fytche, Burma, Past and 
Semites,? i. 369, note I. Present (London, 1878), i. 217 note. 
1 De la Loubere, Du royaume de Compare Indian <Antiquary, xxix, 
Siam (Amsterdam, 1691), i. 317. (1900) p. 199. 
2 Pallegoix, Description du royaume 6 Indian Antiguary, xx. (1891) 


Thai ou Siam, i. 271, 365 sg. P- 49. 
3 Marco Polo, translated by Col. H, T Baron’s “ Description of the King- 
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blood of none of the royal family may be shed ; if one of 
them is guilty of a great crime he is drowned in the river 
Dah.' As the blood royal of Dahomey may not be spilled, 
offenders of the royal family are drowned or strangled. 
Commonly they are bound hand and foot, carried out to sea 
in a canoe, and thrown overboard.? When a king of Benin 
came to the throne he used to put his brothers to death ; 
but as no one might lay hands on a prince of the blood, the 
king commanded his brothers to hang themselves, after 
which he buried their bodies with great pomp? In Mada- 
gascar the blood of nobles might not be shed ; hence when 
four Christians of that class were to be executed they were 
burned alive.“ In Uganda “no one may shed royal blood 
on any account, not even when ordered by the king to slay 
one of the royal house; royalty may only be starved or 
burned to death” Formerly when a young king of 
Uganda came of age all his brothers were burnt except two 
or three, who were preserved to keep up the succession.® 
Or a space of ground having been fenced in with a high 
paling and a deep ditch, the doomed men were led into the 
enclosure and left there till they died, while guards kept 
watch outside to prevent their escape.’ Among the Bawenda 
of southern Africa dangerous princes are strangled, for their 
blood may not be shed.® 

The reluctance to spill royal blood seems to be only a 
particular case of a general unwillingness to shed blood or at 
least to allow it to fall on the ground. Marco Polo tells us 
that in his day persons caught in the streets of Cambaluc 
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(Peking) at unseasonable hours were arrested, and if found 
guilty of a misdemeanour were beaten with a stick. “ Under 
this punishment people sometimes die, but they adopt it in 
order to eschew bloodshed, for their Bacszs say that it is an 
evil thing to shed man’s blood.”? When Captain Christian 
was shot by the Manx Government at the Restoration in 1660, 
the spot on which he stood was covered with white blankets, 
that his blood might not fall on the ground? In West 
Sussex people believe that the ground on which human blood 
has been shed is accursed and will remain barren for ever.’ 
Among some primitive peoples, when the blood of a tribes- 
man has to be spilt it is not suffered to fall upon the ground, 
but is received upon the bodies of his fellow-tribesmen. 
Thus in some Australian tribes boys who are being circum- 
cised are laid on a platform, formed by the living bodies of 
the tribesmen ;* and when a boy’s tooth is knocked out as 
an initiatory ceremony, he is seated on the shoulders of a 
man, on whose breast the blood flows and may not be wiped 
away. When Australian blacks bleed each other as a cure 
for headache and other ailments, they are very careful not to 
spill any of the blood on the ground, but sprinkle it on cach 
other. We have already seen that in the Australian 
ceremony for making rain the blood which is supposed to 
imitate the rain is received upon the bodies of the tribes- 
men.’ “Also the Gauls used to drink their enemies’ blood 
and paint themselves therewith. So also they write that the 
old Irish were wont; and so have I seen some of the Irish 
do, but not their enemies’ but friends’ blood, as, namely, 
at the execution of a notable traitor at Limerick, called 
Murrogh O’Brien, I saw an old woman, which was his foster- 
mother, take up his head whilst he was quartered and suck 
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up all the blood that ran thereout, saying that the earth was Reluctance 
not worthy to drink it, and therewith also steeped her face i. 
and breast and tore her hair, crying out and shrieking most blood to 
terribly.” After a battle in Horne Island, South Pacific, it S 
was found that the brother of the vanquished king was 
among the wounded. “It was sad to see his wife collect in 

her hands the blood which had flowed from his wounds, and 
throw it on to her head, while she uttered piercing cries. 

All the relatives of the wounded collected in the same 
manner the blood which had flowed from them, down even 

to the last drop, and they even applied their lips to the 
leaves of the shrubs and licked it all up to the last drop.” ? 

In the Marquesas Islands the persons who helped a woman 

at childbirth received on their heads the blood which flowed 

at the cutting of the navel-string ; for the blood might not 
touch anything but a sacred object, and in Polynesia the 

head is sacred in a high degree. In South Celcbes at 
childbirth a female slave stands under the house (the houses 
being raised on posts above the ground) and receives in a 
basin on her head the blood which trickles through the 
bamboo floor. Among the Latuka of central Africa the 
earth on which a drop of blood has fallen at childbirth is 
carefully scraped up with an iron shovel, put into a pot along 

with the water used in washing the mother, and buried 
tolerably deep outside the house on the left-hand side In 

West Africa, if a drop of your blood has fallen on the ground, 

you must carefully cover it up, rub and stamp it into the 

soil; if it has fallen on the side of a canoe or a tree, the 
place is cut out and the chip destroyed. The Caffres, we 

are told, have a great horror of blood, and must purify 
themselves from the pollution if they have shed it and been 
bespattered by it. Hence warriors on the return from 
battle purge themselves with emetics, and that so violently 

that some of them give up the ghost. A Caffre would 
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Reluctance never allow even a drop of blood from his nose or a wound 
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human 
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ground, 


to lie uncovered, but huddles it over with earth, that his 
feet may not be defiled by it. One motive of these African 
customs may be a wish to prevent the blood from falling 
into the hands of magicians, who might make an evil use 
of it. That is admittedly the reason why people in West 
Africa stamp out any blood of theirs which has fallen on 
the ground or cut out any wood that has been soaked 
with it? From a like dread of sorcery natives of New 
Guinea are careful to burn any sticks, leaves, or rags which 
are stained with their blood ; and if the blood has dripped 
on the ground they turn up the soil and if possible light a 
fire on the spot? The same fear explains the curious 
duties discharged by a class of men called ramanga or 
“blue blood” among the Betsileo of Madagascar. It is 
their business to eat all the nail-parings and to lick up all 
the spilt blood of the nobles. When the nobles pare their 
nails, the parings are collected to the last scrap and 
swallowed by these vamanga. If the parings are too large, 
they are minced small and so gulped down. Again, should 
a nobleman wound himself, say in cutting his nails or tread- 
ing on something, the vamzanga lick up the blood as fast as 
possible. Nobles of high rank hardly go anywhere without 
these humble attendants; but if it should happen that 
there are none of them present, the cut nails and the 
spilt blood are carefully collected to be afterwards swallowed 
by the ramanga. There is scarcely a nobleman of any 
pretensions who does not strictly observe this custom,‘ the 
intention of which probably is to prevent these parts of his 
person from falling into the hands of sorcerers, who on 
the principles of contagious magic could work him harm 
thereby. The tribes of the White Nile are said never to 
shed human blood in their villages because they think the 
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sight of it would render women barren or bring misfortune 
on their children. Hence executions and murders commonly 
take place on the roads or in the forest.’ 

The unwillingness to shed blood is extended by some Unwilling 

peoples to the blood of animals. Thus, when the Caffres 5°5 the 
offer an ox to the spirits, the blood of the beast must be blood of 
carefully caught in a calabash, and none of it may fall on G 
the ground? When the Wanika in eastern Africa kill their 
cattle for food, “they either stone or beat the animal to 
death, so as not to shed the blood.”* Amongst the Damaras 
cattle killed for food are suffocated, but when sacrificed they 
are speared to death. But like most pastoral tribes in 
Africa, both the Wanika and Damaras very seldom kill 
their cattle, which are indeed commonly invested with a 
kind of sanctity.” Some of the Ewe-speaking negroes of 
Togoland, in West Africa, celebrate a festival in honour of 
the Earth at which it is unlawful to shed blood on the 
ground. Hence the fowls which are sacrificed on these 
occasions have their necks wrung, not their throats cut. 
In killing an animal for food the Easter Islanders do not 
shed its blood, but stun it or suffocate it in smoke.” When 
the natives of San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, 
sacrifice a pig to a ghost in a sacred place, they take great 
care that the blood shall not fall on the ground; so they 
place the animal in a large bowl and cut it up there’ It is 
said that in ancient India the sacrificial victims were not 
slaughtered but strangled.® 

The general explanation of the reluctance to shed blood Anything 
on the ground is probably to be found in the belief that the 9"yeish 
soul is in the blood, and that therefore any ground on which it chiet’s 
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may fall necessarily becomes taboo or sacred. In New Zealand 
anything upon which even a drop of a high chief’s blood 
chances to fall becomes taboo or sacred to him. For 
instance, a party of natives having come to visit a chief in a 
fine new canoe, the chief got into it, but in doing so a splinter 
entered his foot, and the blood trickled on the canoe, which 
at once became sacred to him. The owner jumped out, 
dragged the canoe ashore opposite the chicf’s house, and left 
it there. Again, a chief in entering a missionary’s house 
knocked his head against a beam, and the blood flowed. 
The natives said that in former times the house would have 
belonged to the chief? As usually happens with taboos of 
universal application, the prohibition to spill the blood of a 
tribesman on the ground applies with peculiar stringency to 
chiefs and kings, and is observed in their case long after it 
has ceased to be observed in the case of others. 

We have seen that the Flamen Dialis was not allowed to 
walk under a trellised vine? The reason for this prohibition 
was perhaps as follows. It has been shewn that plants are 
considered as animate beings which bleed when cut, the red 
juice which exudes from some of them being regarded as the 
blood of the plant? The juice of the grape is therefore 
naturally conceived as the blood of the vine* And since, 
as we have just seen, the soul is often believed to be in the 
blood, the juice of the grape is regarded as the soul, or as 
containing the soul, of the vine. This belief is strengthened 
by the intoxicating effects of wine. For, according to 
primitive notions, all abnormal mental states, such as intoxi- 
cation or madness, are caused by the entrance of a spirit into 
the person ; such mental states, in other words, are accounted 
forms of possession or inspiration. Wine, therefore, is con- 
sidered on two distinct grounds as a spirit, or containing a 
spirit ; first because, as a red juice, it is identified with the 
blood of the plant, and second because it intoxicates or 
inspires. Therefore if the Flamen Dialis had walked under 
a trellised vine, the spirit of the vine, embodied in the 
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clusters of grapes, would have been immediately over his 
head and might have touched it, which for a person like him 
in a state of permanent taboo would have been highly 
dangerous. This interpretation of the prohibition will be 
made probable if we can shew, first, that wine has been 
actually viewed by some peoples as blood, and intoxication 
as inspiration produced by drinking the blood ; and, second, 
that it is often considered dangerous, especially for tabooed 
persons, to have either blood or a living person over their 
heads. 


With regard to the first point, we are informed by Wine 


Plutarch that of old the Egyptian kings neither drank wine} 


reated as 


blood, and 


nor offered it in libations to the gods, because they held it intoxica- 


to be the blood of beings who had once fought against the ; 
gods, the vine having sprung from their rotting bodies ; 
and the frenzy of intoxication was explained by the sup- 
position that the drunken man was filled with the blood of 
the enemies of the gods.” The Aztecs regarded pulque or 
the wine of the country as bad, on account of the wild deeds 
which men did under its influence. But these wild deeds 
were believed to be the acts, not of the drunken man, but of 
the wine-god by whom he was possessed and inspired ; and 
so seriously was this theory of inspiration held that if any 
one spoke ill of or insulted a tipsy man, he was liable to be 
punished for disrespect to the wine-god incarnate in his 
votary. Hence, says Sahagun, it was believed, not without 
ground, that the Indians intoxicated themselves on purpose 
to commit with impunity crimes for which they would 
certainly have been punished if they had committed them 
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sober." Thus it appears that on the primitive view intoxica- 
tion or the inspiration produced by wine is exactly parallel 
to the inspiration produced by drinking the blood of animals.” 
The soul or life is in the blood, and wine is the blood of the 
vine. Hence whoever drinks the blood of an animal is 
inspired with the soul of the animal or of the god, who, as 
we have seen,’ is often supposed to enter into the animal 
before it is slain; and whoever drinks wine drinks the blood, 
and so receives into himself the soul or spirit, of the god of 
the vine. 

With regard to the second point, the fear of passing 
under blood or under a living person, we are told that some 
of the Australian blacks have a dread of passing under a 
leaning tree or even under the rails of a fence. The reason 
they give is that a woman may have been upon the tree or 
fence, and some blood from her may have fallen on it and 
might fall from it on them.s In Ugi, one of the Solomon 
Islands, a man will never, if he can help it, pass under a tree 
which has fallen across the path, for the reason that a woman 
may have stepped over it before him. Amongst the Karens 
of Burma “going under a house, especially if there are 
females within, is avoided; as is also the passing under 
trees of which the branches extend downwards in a particular 
direction, and the butt-end of fallen trees, etc.”® The 
Siamese think it unlucky to pass under a rope on which 
women’s clothes are hung, and to avert evil consequences 
the person who has done so must build a chapel to the 
earth-spirit.’ 
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Probably in all such cases the rule is based on a fear of Disastrous 
being brought into contact with blood, especially the blood fect of 
of women. From a like fear a Maori will never lean his blood on 
back against the wall of a native house? For the blood of ™™ 
women is supposed to have disastrous effects upon males. ` 
The Arunta of central Australia believe that a draught of 
woman’s blood would kill the strongest man. In the 
Encounter Bay tribe of South Australia boys are warned 
that if they see the blood of women they will early become 
grey-headed and their strength will fail prematurely.2 Men of 
the Booandik tribe in South Australia think that if they see the 
blood of their women they will not be able to fight against 
their enemies and will be killed ; if the sun dazzles their eyes 
at a fight, the first woman they afterwards meet is sure to 
get a blow from their club. In the island of Wetar it is 
thought that ifa man or a lad comes upon a woman’s blood 
he will be unfortunate in war and other undertakings, and 
that any precautions he may take to avoid the misfortune 
will be vain.® The people of Ceram also believe that 
men who see women’s blood will be wounded in battle.® 
It is an Esthonian belief that men who see women’s blood 
will suffer from an eruption on the skin” A Fan negro 
told Miss Kingsley that a young man in his village, who 
was so weak that he could hardly crawl about, had fallen 
into this state through seeing the blood of a woman who 
had been killed by a falling tree. “The underlying idea 
regarding blood is of course the old one that the blood is 
the life. The life in Africa means a spirit, hence the 
liberated blood is the liberated spirit, and liberated spirits 
are always whipping into people who do not want them. In 
the case of the young Fan, the opinion held was that the 
weak spirit of the woman had got into him.” 8 
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§ 5. The Head tabooed 


Again, the reason for not passing under dangerous 
objects, like a vine or women’s blood, is a fear that they 
may come in contact with the head; for among many 
peoples the head is peculiarly sacred. The special sanctity 
attributed to it is sometimes explained by a belief that it is 
the seat of a spirit which is very sensitive to injury or 
disrespect. Thus the Yorubas of the Slave Coast hold that 
every man has three spiritual inmates, of whom the first, 
called Olori, dwells in the head and is the man’s protector, 
guardian, and guide. Offerings are made to this spirit, chiefly 
of fowls, and some of the blood mixed with palm-oil is rubbed 
on the forehead... The Karens of Burma suppose that a 
being called the ¢so resides in the upper part of the head, 
and while it retains its seat no harm can befall the person 
from the efforts of the seven Kelahs, or personified passions. 
“But if the ¢so becomes heedless or weak certain evil to the 
person is the result. Hence the head is carefully attended 
to, and all possible pains are taken to provide such dress 
and attire as will be pleasing to the ¢so.”* The Siamese 
think that a spirit called kkuan or kwun dwells in the human 
head, of which it is the guardian spirit. The spirit must be 
carefully protected from injury of every kind ; hence the act 
of shaving or cutting the hair is accompanied with many 
ceremonies. The kwyn is very sensitive on points of honour, 
and would feel mortally insulted if the head in which he 
resides were touched by the hand of a stranger. When Dr. 
Bastian, in conversation with a brother of the king of Siam, - 
raised his hand to touch the prince’s skull in order to illus- 
trate some medical remarks he was making, a sullen and 
threatening murmur bursting from the lips of the crouching 
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courtiers warned him of the breach of etiquette he had com- 
mitted, for in Siam there is no greater insult to a man of rank 
than to touch his head. Ifa Siamese touch the head of 
another with his foot, both of them must build chapels to the 
earth-spirit to avert the omen. Nor does the guardian spirit 
of the head like to have the hair washed too often ; it might 
injure or incommode him. It was a grand solemnity when 
the king of Burma’s head was washed with water drawn 
from the middle of the river. Whenever the native professor, 
from whom Dr. Bastian took lessons in Burmese at Mandalay, 
had his head washed, which took place as a rule once a 
month, he was generally absent for three days together, that 
time being consumed in preparing for, and recovering from, 
the operation of head - washing. Dr. Bastian’s custom of 
washing his head daily gave rise to much remark.) The 
head of the king of Persia was cleaned only once a year, on 
his birthday.? Roman women washed their heads annually 
on the thirteenth of August, Diana’s day.” The Indians of 
Peru fancied they could rid themselves of their sins by 
scrubbing their heads with a small stone and then washing 
them in a stream.‘ 

Again, the Burmese think it an indignity to have any objection 
one, especially a woman, over their heads, and for this eee 
reason Burmese houses have never more than one story. head. 
The houses are raised on posts above the ground, and 
whenever anything fell through the floor Dr. Bastian had 
always difficulty in persuading a servant to fetch it from 
under the house. In Rangoon a priest, summoned to the 
bedside of a sick man, climbed up a ladder and got in at 
the window rather than ascend the staircase, to reach which 
he must have passed under a gallery. A pious Burman of 
Rangoon, finding some images of Buddha in a ship’s cabin, 
offered a high price for them, that they might not be degraded 


1 A, Bastian, Die Völker des östlichen 
Asien, ii. 256, iii. 71, 230, 235 sg. 
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(The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe, pp. 
75 sgg.) See below, pp. 266 sg. 

2 Herodotus, ix, 110. This passage 
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Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh of Emmanuel 
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Objection by sailors walking over them on the deck! Formerly in 
pe Siam no person might cross a bridge while his superior in 
overhead. rank was passing underneath, nor might he walk in a room 


above one in which his superior was sitting or lying.” The 
Cambodians esteem it a grave offence to touch a man’s 
head ; some of them will not enter a place where anything 
whatever is suspended over their heads; and the meanest 
Cambodian would never consent to live under an inhabited 
room. Hence the houses are built of one story only; and 
even the Government respects the prejudice by never placing 
a prisoner in the stocks under the floor of a house, though 
the houses are raised high above the ground’ The same 
superstition exists amongst the Malays; for an early 
traveller reports that in Java people “ wear nothing on their 
heads, and say that nothing must be on their heads .. . 
and if any person were to put his hand upon their head they 
would kill him; and they do not build houses with storeys, 
in order that they may not walk over each other’s heads.” 4 
In Uganda no person belonging to the king’s totem clan 
was allowed to get on the top of the palace to roof it, for 
that would have been regarded as equivalent to getting on 
the top of the king. Hence the palace had to be roofed by 
men of a different clan from the king.’ 
ariy The same superstition as to the head is found in full 
a force throughout Polynesia. Thus of Gattanewa,a Marquesan 
ofa chief's chief, it is said that “to touch the top of his head, or any- 
head, in : : : : 
Polynesia. thing which had been on his head, was sacrilege. To pass 
over his head was an indignity never to be forgotten 
Gattanewa, nay, all his family, scorned to pass a gateway 
which is ever closed, or a house with a door; all must be 


Sanctity of 


1 A, Bastian, of. czt. ii. 150; Sanger- 
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with Messrs. Roscoe and Miller, mis- 
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No man will eat his totem animal 
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mushroom, buffalo, sheep, grasshopper, 
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Totemism and Exogamy, ii, 472 sgg. 
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as open and free as their unrestrained manners. He would 
pass under nothing that had been raised by the hand of 
man, if there was a possibility of getting round or over it. 
Often have I seen him walk the whole length of our barrier, 
in preference to passing between our water-casks; and at 
the risk of his life scramble over the loose stones of a wall, 
rather than go through the gateway.”’ Marquesan women 
have been known to refuse to go on the decks of ships for 
fear of passing over the heads of chiefs who might be below.? 
The son of a Marquesan high priest has been seen to roll 
on the ground in an agony of rage and despair, begging for 
death, because some one had desecrated his head and 
deprived him of his divinity by sprinkling a few drops of 
water on his hair? But it was not the Marquesan chiefs 
only whose heads were sacred. The head of every Mar- 
quesan was taboo, and might neither be touched nor stepped 
over by another; even a father might not step over the 
head of his sleeping child ;* women were forbidden to carry 
or touch anything that had been in contact with, or had 
merely hung over, the head of their husband or father. No 
one was allowed to be over the head of the king of Tonga.® 
In Hawaii (the Sandwich Islands) if a man climbed upon a 
chiefs house or upon the wall of his yard, he was put to 
death ; if his shadow fell on a chief, he was put to death; 
if he walked in the shadow of a chief’s house with his head 
painted white or decked with a garland or wetted with 
water, he was put to death” In Tahiti any one who 
stood over the king or queen, or passed his hand over 
their heads, might be put to death? Until certain rites 
were performed over it, a Tahitian infant was especially 
taboo; whatever touched the child’s head, while it was 
in this state, became sacred and was deposited in a conse- 
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crated place railed in for the purpose at the child’s house 
If a branch of a tree touched the child’s head, the tree 
was cut down; and if in its fall it injured anothcr tree 
so as to penetrate the bark, that tree also was cut down as 
unclean and unfit for use. After the rites were performed 
these special taboos ceased ; but the head of a Tahitian was 
always sacred, he never carried anything on it, and to touch 
it was an offence? In New Zealand “the heads of the 
chiefs were always tabooed (zapu), hence they could not 
pass, or sit, under food hung up; or carry food, as others, 
on their backs; neither would they eat a meal in a house, 
nor touch a calabash of water in drinking. No one could 
touch their head, nor, indeed, commonly speak of it, or 
allude to it; to do so offensively was one of their heaviest 
curses, and grossest insults, only to be wiped out with 
blood.” So sacred was the head of a Maori chief that 
“if he only touched it with his fingers, he was obliged 
immediately to apply them to his nose, and snuff up the 
sanctity which they had acquired by the touch, and thus 
restore it to the part from whence it was taken.” On account 
of the sacredness of his head a Maori chief “could not blow 
the fire with his mouth, for the breath being sacred, com- 
municated his sanctity to it, and a brand might be taken by 
a slave, or a man of another tribe, or the fire might be used 
for other purposes, such as cooking, and so cause his death.” * 
It is a crime for a sacred person in New Zealand to leave 
his comb, or anything else which has touched his head, in 
a place where food has been cooked, or to suffer another 
person to drink out of any vessel which has touched his 
lips. Hence when a chief wishes to drink he never puts his 
lips to the vessel, but holds his hands close to his mouth so 
as to form a hollow, into which water is poured by another 
person, and thence is allowed to flow into his mouth. Ifa 
light is needed for his pipe, the burning ember taken from 


1 James Wilson, 4A Missionary 3 R. Taylor, To Jka a Maui, or 
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the fire must be thrown away as soon as it is used ; for the Sanctity of 
pipe becomes sacred because it has touched his mouth; the een 
coal becomes sacred because it has touched the pipe; and nesia and 
if a particle of the sacred cinder were replaced on the ie 
common fire, the fire would also become sacred and could 

no longer be used for cooking? Some Maori chiefs, like 

other Polynesians, object to go down into a ship’s cabin 

from fear of people passing over their heads.? Dire mis- 
fortune was thought by the Maoris to await those who 
entered a house where any article of animal food was 
suspended over their heads. “A dead pigeon, or a piece 

of pork hung from the roof, was a better protection from 
molestation than a sentinel”? If I am right, the reason for 

the special objection to having animal food over the head 

is the fear of bringing the sacred head into contact with the 

spirit of the animal; just as the reason why the Flamen 
Dialis might not walk under a vine was the fear of bringing 

his sacred head into contact with the spirit of the vine. 
Similarly King Darius would not pass through a gate over 
which there was a tomb, because in doing so he would have 

had a corpse above his head.*. Among the Awuna tribes of 

the Gold Coast, West Africa, the worshippers of Hebesio, 

the god of thunder, believe that their heads are sacred, being 
associated in some mysterious way with the presence of the 
protective spirit of their god, which has passed into them 
through this channel at baptism. Hence they carefully 
guard their heads against injury, especially against any 
wound that might draw blood, for they think that such a 
wound would entail the loss of reason on the sufferer, and 

that it would bring down the wrath of the thundering god 

and of his mouth-piece the fetish priest on the impious 
smiter.5 
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§ 6. Hair tabooed 


When the head was considered so sacred that it might not 
even be touched without grave offence, it is obvious that the 
cutting of the hair must have been a delicate and difficult 
operation. The difficulties and dangers which, on the 
primitive view, beset the operation are of two kinds. There 
is first the danger of disturbing the spirit of the head, which 
may be injured in the process and may revenge itself upon 
the person who molests him. Secondly, there is the difficulty 
of disposing of the shorn locks. For the savage believes 
that the sympathetic connexion which exists between him- 
self and every part of his body continues to exist even after 
the physical connexion has been broken, and that therefore 
he will suffer from any harm that may befall the severed 
parts of his body, such as the clippings of his hair or the 
parings of his nails. Accordingly he takes care that these 
severed portions of himself shall not be left in places where 
they might either be exposed to accidental injury or fall 
into the hands of malicious persons who might work magic 
on them to his detriment or death. Such dangers are 
common to all, but sacred persons have more to fear from 
them than ordinary people, so the precautions taken by them 
The simplest way of evading 
the peril is not to cut the hair at all; and this is the 
expedient adopted where the risk is thought to be more 
than usually great. The Frankish kings were never allowed 
to crop their hair; from their childhood upwards they had 
to keep it unshorn? To poll the long locks that floated 
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on their shoulders would have been to renounce their right 
to the throne. When the wicked brothers Clotaire and 
Childebert coveted the kingdom of their dead brother 
Clodomir, they inveigled into their power their little nephews, 
the two sons of Clodomir; and having done so, they sent 
a messenger bearing scissors and a naked sword to the 
children’s grandmother, Queen Clotilde, at Paris. The envoy 
shewed the scissors and the sword to Clotilde, and bade 
her choose whether the children should be shorn and live 
er remain unshorn and die. The proud queen replied that if 
her grandchildren were not to come to the throne she would 
rather see them dead than shorn. And murdered they were 
by their ruthless uncle Clotaire with his own hand The 
king of Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands, must wear his 
hair long, and so must his grandees.? The hair of the Aztec 
priests hung down to their hams, so that the weight of it 
became very troublesome ; for they might never poll it so 
long as they lived, or at least until they had been relieved 
of their office on the score of old age. They wore it braided 
in great tresses, six fingers broad, and tied with cotton? A 
Haida medicine-man may neither clip nor comb his tresses, 
so they are always long and tangled* Among the Hos, 
a negro tribe of Togoland in West Africa, “there are priests 
on whose head no razor may come during the whole of 
their lives. The god who dwells in the man forbids the 
cutting of his hair on pain of death. If the hair is at last 
too long, the owner must pray to his god to allow him at 
least to clip the tips of it. The hair is in fact conceived as 
the seat and lodging-place of his god, so that were it shorn 
the god would lose his abode in the priest.”® A rain-maker at 
Boroma, on the lower Zambesi, used to give out that he was 
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possessed by two spirits, one of a lion, the other of a leopard, 
and in the assemblies of the people he mimicked the roaring 
of these beasts. In order that their spirits might not leave 
him, he never cut his hair nor drank alcohol? The Masai 
clan of the El Kiboron, who are believed to possess the art 
of making rain, may not pluck out their beards, because the 
loss of their beards would, it is supposed, entail the loss of 
their rain-making powers. The head chief and the sorcerers 
of the Masai observe the same rule for a like reason: they 
think that were they to pull out their beards, their super- 
natural gifts would desert them.2 In central Borneo 
the chiefs of a particular Kayan family never allow 
their hair to be shorn’ Ancient Indian law required that 
when a new king had performed the ceremony of con- 
secration he might not shave his hair for a year, though 
he was allowed to crop it. According to one account none 
of his subjects, except a Brahman, might have his hair cut 
during this period, and even horses were left unclipped.‘ 
Amongst the Alfoors of Celebes the Le/een or priest who 
looks after the rice-fields may not shear his hair during the 
time that he exercises his special functions, that is from 
a month before the rice is sown until it is housed In 
Usukuma, a district to the south of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
the people are forbidden to shave their heads till the corn 
has been sown. Men of the Tsetsaut tribe in British 
Columbia do not cut their hair, believing that if they cut it 
they would quickly grow old” In Ceram men do not crop 
their hair: if married men did so, they would lose their wives ; 
if young men did so, they would grow weak and enervated. 
In Timorlaut married men may not poll their hair for the 
same reason as in Ceram, but widowers and men on a 
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journey may do so after offering a fowl or a pig in sacrifice.’ Hair kept 
Malays of the Peninsula are forbidden to clip their hair an 
during their wife’s pregnancy and for forty days after the occasions, 
child has been born; and a similar abstention is said to T 
have been formerly incumbent on all persons prosecuting pregnancy 
a journey or engaged in war.? Elsewhere men travelling ate 
abroad have been in the habit of leaving their hair unshorn 

until their return. The reason for this custom is probably 

the danger to which, as we have seen, a traveller is believed 

to be exposed from the magic arts of the strangers amongst 

whom he sojourns; if they got possession of his shorn hair, 

they might work his destruction through it. The Egyptians 

on a journey kept their hair uncut till they returned home.’ 

“At Taif when a man returned from a journey his first duty 

was to visit the Rabba and poll his hair.”* Achilles kept 
unshorn his yellow hair, because his father had vowed to 

offer it to the River Sperchius if ever his son came home 

from the wars beyond the sea Formerly when Dyak 
warriors returned with the heads of their enemies, each man 

cut off a lock from the front of his head and threw it into 

the river as a mode of ending the taboo to which they had 

been subjected during the expedition® Bechuanas after a 

battle had their hair shorn by their mothers “in order that 

new hair might grow, and that all which was old and polluted 

might disappear and be no more.”? 

Again, men who have taken a vow of vengeance some- Hair 
times keep their hair unshorn till they have fulfilled their Be 
vow. Thus of the Marquesans we are told that “ occasionally vow. 
they have their head entirely shaved, except one lock on the 
crown, which is worn loose or put up in a knot. But the 
latter mode of wearing the hair is only adopted by them 
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when they have a solemn vow, as to revenge the death of 
some near relation, etc. In such case the lock is never cut 
off until they have fulfilled their promise”! A similar 
custom was sometimes observed by the ancient Germans ; 
among the Chatti the young warriors never clipped their 
hair or their beard till they had slain an enemy. Six 
thousand Saxons once swore that they would not poll their 
hair nor shave their beards until they had taken vengeance 
on their foes On one occasion a Hawaiian taboo is 
said to have lasted thirty years, “during which the men 
were not allowed to trim their beards, etc.”* While his 
vow lasted, a Nazarite might not have his hair cut: “ All 
the days of the vow of his separation there shall no razor 
come upon his head.”® Possibly in this case there was 
a special objection to touching the tabooed man’s head with 
iron. The Roman priests, as we have seen, were shorn with 
bronze knives. The same feeling perhaps gave rise to the 
European rule that a child’s nails should not be pared during 
the first year, but that if it is absolutely necessary to shorten 
them they should be bitten off by the mother or nurse! 
For in all parts of the world a young child is believed to be 
especially exposed to supernatural dangers, and particular 
precautions are taken to guard it against them; in other 
words, the child is under a number of taboos, of which the 


rule just mentioned is one. 
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or two is allowed to elapse.”! The Slave, Hare, and Dogrib 
Indians of North-West America do not pare the nails of female 
children till they are four years of age? In Uganda a child’s 

hair may not be cut until the child has received a name. 
Should any of it be rubbed or plucked off accidentally, it is 
refastened to the child’s head with string or by being knotted 

to the other hair Amongst the Ewe negroes of the Slave 
Coast, a mother sometimes vows a sacrifice to the fetish if 

her infant should live. She then leaves the child unshorn 

till its fourth or sixth year, when she fulfils her vow and has 

the child’s hair cut by a priest.* To this day a Syrian 
mother will sometimes, like Hannah, devote her little one to 

God. When the child reaches a certain age, its hair is cut 

and weighed, and money is paid in proportion to the weight. 

If the boy thus dedicated is a Moslem, he becomes in time 

a dervish ; if he is a Christian, he becomes a monk. Among Child's 
the Toradjas of central Celebes, when a child’s hair is cut ee 
to rid it of vermin, some locks are allowed to remain on the a refuge for 
crown of the head as a refuge for one of the child’s souls.’ °° 
Otherwise the soul would have no place in which to settle, 

and the child would sicken. The Karo-Bataks of Sumatra 

are much afraid of frightening away the soul (¢émdz) of a 
child ; hence when they cut its hair, they always leave a 
patch unshorn, to which the soul can retreat before the 


shears. 
or at least up till manhood.’ 


1 Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. p. 
205, § 1092. 

2 G. Gibbs, “Notes on the Tinneh 
or Chepewyan Indians of British and 
Russian America,” in Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 1866, 
p. 305; W. Dall, Alaska and its 
Resources, p. 202. The reason alleged 
by the Indians is that if the girls’ nails 
were cut sooner the girls would be lazy 
and unable to embroider in porcupine 
quill-work. But this is probably a 
late invention like the reasons assigned 
in Europe for the similar custom, of 
which the commonest is that the child 
would become a thief if its nails were 
cut, 

8 J. Roscoe, ‘‘ Further Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 


Usually this lock remains unshorn all through life, 


In some parts of Germany it 


Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxii, (1902) p. 30. 

4 Lieut. Herold, “Religiöse An- 
schauungen und Gebräuche der deut- 
schen Ewe-Neger,” Mittheilungen aus 
den Deutschen Schutzgebieten, v. 148 sg. 

6 S. J. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day (Chicago, etc., 1902), 
p. 153. 

6 A. C. Kruyt, “ Het koppensnellen 
der Toradja’s,” Verslagen en Mede- 
deelingen der konink, Akademie van 
Wetenschapen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
iv. Reeks, iii. 198n? (Amsterdam, 
1899). 

T R. Römer, “ Bijdrage tot de Gen- 
eeskunst der Karo-Batak’s,” Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal- Land- en Volken. 
kunde, l. (1908) p. 216. 
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is thought that if a child’s hair is combed in its first year 
the child will be unlucky ;1 or that if a boy’s hair is cut 
before his seventh year he will have no courage.” 


§ 7. Ceremonies at Hatr-cutting 


But when it becomes necessary to crop the hair, measures 
are taken to lessen the dangers which are supposed to attend 
the operation. The chief of Namosi in Fiji always ate a 
man by way of precaution when he had had his hair cut. 
“There was a certain clan that had to provide the victim, 
and they used to sit in solemn council among themselves to 
choose him. It was a sacrificial feast to avert evil from the 
chief.”* This remarkable custom has been described more 
fully by another observer. The old heathen temple at Namosi 
is called Rukunitambua, “and round about it are hundreds 
of stones, each of which tells a fearful tale. A subject tribe, 
whose town was some little distance from Namosi, had 
committed an unpardonable offence, and were condemned 
to a frightful doom. The earth-mound on which their 
temple had stood was planted with the mountain ndalo 
(arum), and when the crop was ripe, the poor wretches had 
to carry it down to Namosi, and give at least one of their 
number to be killed and eaten by the chief. He used to 
take advantage of these occasions to have his hair cut, 
for the human sacrifice was supposed to avert all danger 
of witchcraft if any ill-wisher got hold of the cuttings of his 
hair, human hair being the most dangerous channel for the 
deadliest spells of the sorcerers. The stones round Rukuni- 
tambua represented these and other victims who had been 
killed and eaten at Namosi. Each stone was the record of 
a murder succeeded by a cannibal feast.” Amongst the 
Maoris many spells were uttered at hair-cutting ; one, for 


1 O. Knoop, Volkssagen, Erzählun- delivered in Melbourne, December 


gen, etc., aus dem östlichen Hinter- 
pommern (Posen, 1885), p. 157, § 23. 

2 J]. W. Wolf, Beiträge zur deut- 
schen Mythologie, i. p. 209, § 57. 

3 Rev. Lorimer Fison, in a letter 
to the author, dated August 26, 
1898. 

4 From the report of a lecture 


9, 1398, by the Rev. H. Worrall, 
of Fiji, missionary. The newspaper 
cutting from which the above extract 
is quoted was sent to me by the Rev. 
Lorimer Fison in a letter, dated Mel- 
bourne, January 9, 1899. Mr. Fison 
omitted to give the name and date of 
the newspaper 
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example, was spoken to consecrate the obsidian knife with Solemn 
which the hair was cut; another was pronounced to avert ceremonies 
the thunder and lightning which hair-cutting was believed to at hair- 
cause! “He who has had his hair cut is in immediate charge “""® 
of the Atua (spirit); he is removed from the contact and 
society of his family and his tribe; he dare not touch his 
food himself; it is put into his mouth by another person ; 
nor can he for some days resume his accustomed occupations 
or associate with his fellow-men.”? The person who cuts 
the hair is also tabooed ; his hands having been in contact 
with a sacred head, he may not touch food with them or 
engage in any other employment; he is fed by another 
person with food cooked over a sacred fire. He cannot be 
released from the taboo before the following day, when he 
rubs his hands with potato or fern root which has been 
cooked on a sacred fire ; and this food having been taken to 
the head of the family in the female line and eaten by her, 
his hands are freed from the taboo. In some parts of New 
Zealand the most sacred day of the year was that appointed 
for hair-cutting ; the people assembled in large numbers on 
that day from all the neighbourhood? Sometimes a Maori 
chief’s hair was shorn by his wife, who was then tabooed for 
a week as a consequence of having touched his sacred locks. 
It is an affair of state when the king of Cambodia’s hair is 
cropped. The priests place on the barber’s fingers certain old 
rings set with large stones, which are supposed to contain 
spirits favourable to the kings, and during the operation the 
Brahmans keep up a noisy music to drive away the evil 
spirits. The hair and nails of the Mikado could only be cut 
while he was asleep,® perhaps because his soul being then 
absent from his body, there was less chance of injuring it 
with the shears, 

From their earliest days little Siamese children have the 


1 R. Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui, or 3 E. Shortland, Traditions and 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants? Superstitions of the New Zealanders, 
(London, 1870), pp. 206 sgg. pp. 108 sgg.; R. Taylor, 4e. 

2 Richard A. Cruise, Journal of a 4G. F, Angas, Savage Life and 
Ten Months’ Residence in New Zealand Scenes in Australia and New Zealand 
(London, 1823), pp. 283 sg. Compare (London, 1847), ii. 90 sg. 

J. Dumont D’Urville, Voyage autour du 5 J. Moura, Le Royaume du Cam- 
monde et à la recherche de La Pérouse: bodge, i. 226 sg. 
histoire du voyage (Paris, 1832), ii. 533. ê See above, p. 3. 
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crown of the head clean shorn with the exception of a single 
small tuft of hair, which is daily combed, twisted, oiled, and 
tied in a little knot until the day when it is finally removed 
with great pomp and ceremony. The ceremony of shaving 
the top-knot takes place before the child has reached puberty, 
and great anxiety is felt at this time lest the wun, or 
guardian-spirit who commonly resides in the body and 
especially the head of every Siamese,’ should be so disturbed 
by the tonsure as to depart and leave the child a hopeless 
wreck for life. Great pains are therefore taken to recall this 
mysterious being in case he should have fled, and to fix him 
securely in the child. This is the object of an elaborate 
ceremony performed on the afternoon of the day when the 
top-knot has been cut. A miniature pagoda is erected, and 
on it are placed several kinds of food known to be favourites 
of the spirit. When the wun has arrived and is feasting 
on these dainties, he is caught and held fast under a cloth 
thrown over the food. The child is now placed near the 
pagoda, and all the family and friends form a circle, with the 
child, the captured spirit, and the Brahman priests in the 
middle. Hereupon the priests address the spirit, earnestly 
entreating him to enter into the child. They amuse him 
with tales, and coax and wheedle him with flattery, jest, and 
song; the gongs ring out their loudest; the people cheer 
and only a wun of the sourest and most obdurate disposition 
could resist the combined appeal. The last sentences of 
the formal invocation run as follows: “Benignant kwun ! 
Thou fickle being who art wont to wander and dally about! 
From the moment that the child was conccived in the 
womb, thou hast enjoyed every pleasure, until ten (lunar) 
months having elapsed and the time of delivery arrived, 
thou hast suffered and run the risk of perishing by being 
born alive into the world. Gracious kwun! thou wast at 
that time so tender, delicate, and wavering as to cause great 
anxiety concerning thy fate ; thou was exactly like a child, 
youthful, innocent, and inexperienced. The least trifle 
frightened thee and made thee shudder. In thy infantile 
playfulness thou wast wont to frolic and wander to no 
purpose. As thou didst commence to learn to sit, and, 
1 See above, p. 252. 
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unassisted, to crawl totteringly on all fours, thou wast ever Ceremonies 
falling flat on thy face or on thy back. As thou didst grow ĉt cutting 
up in years and couldst move thy steps firmly, thou didst of Siamese 
begin to run and sport thoughtlessly and rashly all round “dre 
the rooms, the terrace, and bridging planks of travelling boat ` 

or floating house, and at times thou didst fall into the 
stream, creek, or pond, among the floating water-weeds, to 

the utter dismay of those to whom thy existence was most 

dear. O gentle eum, come into thy corporeal abode; do 

not delay this auspicious rite. Thou art now full-grown and 

dost form everybody’s delight and admiration. Let all the 

tiny particles of wuz that have fallen on land or water 
assemble and take permanent abode in this darling little 

child. Let them all hurry to the site of this auspicious 
ceremony and admire the magnificent preparations made for 

them in this hall.” The brocaded cloth from the pagoda, 

under which lurks the captive spirit, is now rolled up tightly 

and handed to the child, who is told to clasp it firmly to 

his breast and not let the wun escape. Further, the child 

drinks the milk of the coco-nuts which had been offered to 

the spirit, and by thus absorbing the food of the kwun 
ensures the presence of that precious spirit in his body. A 

magic cord is tied round his wrist to keep off the wicked 

spirits who would lure the £wun away from home; and for 

three nights he sleeps with the embroidered cloth from the 
pagoda fast clasped in his arms.! 


§ 8. Disposal of Cut Hair and Nails 


But even when the hair and nails have been safely cut, Belief that 


there remains the difficulty of disposing of them, for their a 


owner believes himself liable to suffer from any harm that bewitched 


may befall them. The notion that a man may be paue 


bewitched by means of the clippings of his hair, the parings baee 
of his nails, or any other severed portion of his person is the parings 


1 E. Young, The Kingdom of the 
Yellow Robe (Westminster, 1898), 
pp. 64 sg., 67-84. I have abridged 
the account of the ceremonies by 
omitting some details, For an account 
of the ceremonies observed at cutting 


the hair of a young Siamese prince, 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen, 
see Mgr. Bruguière, in Annales de 
l Association de la Propagation de la 


Foi, v. (1831) pp. 197 sg. 
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almost world-wide, and attested by evidence too ample, 
too familiar, and too tedious in its uniformity to be here 
analysed at length. The general idea on which the 
superstition rests is that of the sympathetic connexion 
supposed to persist between a person and everything that 
has once been part of his body or in any way closely related 
to him. A very few examples must suffice. They belong 
to that branch of sympathetic magic which may be called 
contagious. Thus, when the Chilote Indians, inhabiting the 
wild, deeply indented coasts and dark rain-beaten forests 
of southern Chili, get possession of the hair of an enemy, 
they drop it from a high tree or tie it to a piece of 
seaweed and fling it into the surf; for they think that the 
shock of the fall, or the blows of the waves as the tress is 
tossed to and fro on the heaving billows, will be transmitted 
through the hair to the person from whose head it was cut.’ 
Dread of sorcery, we are told, formed one of the most salient 
characteristics of the Marquesan islanders in the old days. 
The sorcerer took some of the hair, spittle, or other bodily 
refuse of the man he wished to injure, wrapped it up in a leaf, 
and placed the packet in a bag woven of threads or fibres, 
which were knotted in an intricate way. The whole was then 
buried with certain rites, and thereupon the victim wasted away 
of alanguishing sickness which lasted twenty days. His life, 
however, might be saved by discovering and digging up the 
buried hair, spittle, or what not; for as soon as this was 
done the power of the charm ceased.* A Marquesan chief 
told Lieutenant Gamble that he was extremely ill, the 
Happah tribe having stolen a lock of his hair and buried it 
in a plantain leaf for the purpose of taking his life. 
Lieutenant Gamble argued with him, but in vain; die he 
must unless the hair and the plantain leaf were brought back 
to him ; and to obtain them he had offered the Happahs the 


greater part of his property. 


1 The aboriginal tribes of Central 
Australia form an exception to this 
rule; for among them no attempt is 
made to injure a person by performing 
magical ceremonies over his shorn hair. 
See Spencer and Gillen, Morthern 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 478. 

3 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 


He complained of excessive 


tion of Kings, vol. i. pp. 52-54, 174 
sgg. 
$ C. Martin, “Über die Einge- 
borenen von Chiloe,” Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie, ix. (1877) p. 177. 

t Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Des- 
graz, les Marquises (Paris, 1843), pp. 
247 s4. 
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pain in the head, breast, and sides! A Maori sorcerer Belief that 
intent on bewitching somebody sought to get a tress ae 
of his victim’s hair, the parings of his nails, some of his bewitched 
spittle, or a shred of his garment. Having obtained the a aa 
object, whatever it was, he chanted certain spells and curses their hair. 
over it in a falsetto voice and buried it in the ground. As 

the thing decayed, the person to whom it had belonged was 
supposed to waste away? Again, an Australian girl, sick of 

a fever, laid the blame of her illness on a young man who 

had come behind her and cut off a lock of her hair ; she was 

sure he had buried it and that it was rotting. “Her hair,” 

she said, “was rotting somewhere, and her Marm-bu-la 
(kidney fat) was wasting away, and when her hair had 
completely rotted, she would die.”* When an Australian 
blackfellow wishes to get rid of his wife, he cuts off a lock of 

her hair in her sleep, ties it to his spear-thrower, and goes with 

it to a neighbouring tribe, where he gives it toa friend. His 

friend sticks the spear-thrower up every night before the 

camp fire, and when it falls down it is a sign that the wife 

is dead* The way in which the charm operates was 
explained to Dr. Howitt by a Wirajuri man. “You see,” 

he said, “when a blackfellow doctor gets hold of something 
belonging to a man and roasts it with things, and sings over 

it, the fire catches hold of the smell of the man, and that 

settles the poor fellow.”> A slightly different form of the 

charm as practised in Australia is to fasten the enemy’s hair 

with wax to the pinion bone of a hawk, and set the bone in 

a small circle of fire. According as the sorcerer desires the 

death or only the sickness of his victim he leaves the bone 

in the midst of the fire or removes it and lays it in the sun. 

When he thinks he has done his enemy enough harm, he 

places the bone in water, which ends the enchantment.® 


1D. Porter, Journal of a Cruise + J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 
made to the Pacific Ocean? (New York, p. 36. 
1882), ii. 188. 5 A, W. Howitt, ‘& On Australian 


2 R. Taylor, Te Jka a Maui, or Medicine-men,” Journal of the Anthro- 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants,? pp. pological Jnstitute, xvi. (1887) p. 27. 
203 sg.; A. S. Thomson, The Story Compare id., Native Tribes of South- 
of New Zealand (London, 1859), i. Last Australia, pp. 360 sg. 

116 sg. ê E, Palmer, ‘Notes on some Aus- 

3 R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of tralian Tribes,” Journal of the Anthro. 
Victoria, i. 468 sq. ological Institute, xiii. (1884) p. 293. 
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Lucian describes how a Syrian witch professed to bring back 
a faithless lover to his forsaken fair one by means of a lock 
of his hair, his shoes, his garments, or something of that 
sort. She hung the hair, or whatever it was, on a peg and 
fumigated it with brimstone, sprinkling salt on the fire and 
mentioning the names of the lover and his lass. Then she 
drew a magic wheel from her bosom and set it spinning, 
while she gabbled a spell full of barbarous and fearsome 
words. This soon brought the false lover back to the feet of 
his charmer.’ Apuleius tells how an amorous Thessalian witch 
essayed to win the affections of a handsome Boeotian youth by 
similar means. As darkness fell she mounted the roof, and 
there, surrounded by a hellish array of dead men’s bones, she 
knotted the severed tresses of auburn hair and threw them on 
the glowing embers of a perfumed fire. But her cunning hand- 
maid had outwitted her; the hair was only goat’s hair ; and 
all her enchantments ended in dismal and ludicrous failure. 

The Huzuls of the Carpathians imagine that if mice get 
a person’s shorn hair and make a nest of it, the person will 
suffer from headache or even become idiotic.’ Similarly in 
Germany it is a common notion that if birds find a person’s 
cut hair, and build their nests with it, the person will suffer 
from headache ;* sometimes it is thought that he will have 


an eruption on the head.’ 


1 Lucian, Dial. meretr. iv. 4 sq. 

2 Apuleius, Metamorph. iii. 16 sgg. 
For more evidence of the same sort, see 
Th. Williams, 7 and the Fijians, i. 
248 ; James Bonwick, Daily Life of the 
Tasmanians, p. 178 ; James Chalmers, 
Pioneering in New Guinea, p. 1873 
J. S. Polack, Manners and Customs of 
the New Zealanders, i. 282 ; A. Bastian, 
Die Völker des östlichen Asien, iii. 
270; G. H. von Langsdorff, Reise um 
die Weit, i, 134 sg. 3; W. Ellis, Poly- 
nestan Researches, 2i. 364 ; A, B. Ellis, 
Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, 
p- 99; R. H. Codrington, The 
Melanesians, p. 203; K. von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvölkern Zen- 
tral-Brasiliens, p. 343; Miss Mary H. 
Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 
447; L V. Zingerle, Sztten, Bräuche 
und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes, 
§ 178; R. Andree, Zthnographische 


The same superstition prevails, 


Parallelen und Vergleiche, Neue Folge, 
pp. 12 sgg.; E. S. Hartland, Legend 
of Perseus, ii. 64-74, 132-139. 

83 R, F. Kaindl, “Neue Beiträge 
zur Ethnologie und Volkeskunde der 
Huzulen,” Gøbus, lxix. (1896) p. 94. 

4 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben, p. 509; 
A. Birlinger, Volksthümliches aus 
Schwaben, i. 493; F. Panzer, Beitrag 
sur deutschen Mythologie, i. 258 ; J. A. 
E. Köhler, Volksbrauch, etc., tm 
Voigtlande, p. 425; A. Witzschel, 
Sagen, Sitten und Gebräuche aus 
Thüringen, p. 282; I. V. Zingerle, 
op. cit. § 180; J. W. Wolf, Beiträge 
sur deutschen Mythologie, i. p. 224, 
§ 273. A similar belief prevails among 
the gypsies of Eastern Europe (H. von 
Wlisiocki, Volksglaube und religiöser 
Brauch der Zigeuner, p. 81). 

5 I. V. Zingerle, of, cit. § 181. 
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or used to prevail, in West Sussex. “I knew how it would 
be,” exclaimed a maidservant one day, “when I saw that 
bird fly off with a bit of my hair in its beak that blew out 
of the window this morning when I was dressing; I knew I 
should have a clapping headache, and so I have”! In like 
manner the Scottish Highlanders believe that if cut or loose 
hair is allowed to blow away with the wind and it passes 
over an empty nest, or a bird takes it to its nest, the head 
from which it came will ache.” The Todas of southern India 
hide their clipped hair in bushes or hollows in the rocks, in 
order that it may not be found by crows, and they bury the 
parings of their nails lest they should be eaten by buffaloes, 
with whom, it is believed, they would disagree.’ 

Again it is thought that cut or combed-out hair may 
disturb the weather by producing rain and hail, thunder and 
lightning. We have seen that in New Zealand a spell was 
uttered at hair-cutting to avert thunder and lightning. In the 
Tyrol, witches are supposed to use cut or combed-out hair to 
make hailstones or thunderstorms with. Thlinkeet Indians 
have been known to attribute stormy weather to the rash 
act of a girl who had combed her hair outside of the house. 
The Romans seem to have held similar views, for it was a 
maxim with them that no one on shipboard should cut his 
hair or nails except in a storm,’ that is, when the mischief 
was already done. In the Highlands of Scotland it is said 
that no sister should comb her hair at night if she have a 
brother at sea.” In West Africa, when the Mani of Chitombe 
or Jumba died, the people used to run in crowds to the 
corpse and tear out his hair, teeth, and nails, which they 
kept as a rain-charm, believing that otherwise no rain would 
fall. The Makoko of the Anzikos begged the missionaries 
to give him half their beards as a rain-charm® When 
Du Chaillu had his hair cut among the Ashira of West 


1 Charlotte Latham, ‘€ Some West 
Sussex Superstitions,” Folk-lore Record, 
i, (1878) p. 40. 

2 J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1900), p. 237. 

3 W. H. R Rivers, Zhe 
(London, 1906), pp. 268 sg. 

4 I. V. Zingerle, of. cit. §§ 176, 179. 


Todas 


5 A, Krause, Die Tlinkit- Indianer 
(Jena, 1885), p. 300. 

§ Petronius, Sa¢, 104. 

7 J. G. Campbell, of. cit. pp. 236 
sg. 
8 A, Bastian, Die deutsche Expedition 
an der Loango-Kiiste, i. 231 sg. ; id., 
Ein Besuch in San Salvador, pp. 117 
sq. 
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Magical Africa, the people scuffled and fought for the clippings of 

uses of his hair, even the aged king himself taking part in the 
scrimmage. Every one who succeeded in getting some 
of the hairs wrapped them up carefully and went off in 
triumph. When the traveller, who was regarded as a spirit 
by these simple-minded folk, asked the king what use the 
clippings could be to him, his sable majesty replied, “ Oh, 
spirit! these hairs are very precious; we shall make mondas 
(fetiches) of them, and they will bring other white men to 
us, and bring us great good luck and riches. Since you 
have come to us, oh spirit! we have wished to have some 
of your hair, but did not dare to ask for it, not knowing 
that it could be cut”! The Wabondei of eastern Africa 
preserve the hair and nails of their dead chiefs and 
use them both for the making of rain and the healing 
of the sick.? The hair, beard, and nails of their deceased 
chiefs are the most sacred possession, the most precious 
treasure of the Baronga of south-eastern Africa. Pre- 
served in pellets of cow-dung wrapt round with leathern 
thongs, they are kept in a special hut under the charge 
of a high priest, who offers sacrifices and prayers at 
certain seasons, and has to observe strict continence for a 
month before he handles these holy relics in the offices of 
religion. A terrible drought was once the result of this 
palladium falling into the hands of the enemy In some 
Victorian tribes the sorcerer used to burn human hair in 
time of drought ; it was never burned at other times for fear 
of causing a deluge of rain. Also when the river was low, 
the sorcerer would place human hair in the stream to 
increase the supply of water.‘ 

Cut hair If cut hair and nails remain in sympathetic connexion 

eg with the person from whose body they have been severed, 


Te it is clear that they can be used as hostages for his good 
t . 
pi behaviour by any one who may chance to possess them ; 


behaviour for on the principles of contagious magic he has only to 


1 P. B. du Chaillu, Axplorations 3 A. Junod, Les Ba-Ronga (Neu- 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa châtel, 1898), pp. 398-400. 
(London, 1861), pp. 426 sg. 4 W. Stanbridge, ‘On the Abori- 
2 O. Baumann, Usambara und gines of Victoria,” Transactions of the 
seine Nachbargebiete (Berlin, 1891),  Zthnological Society of London, N.S., 
pP. 141. i, (1861) p. 300. 
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injure the hair or nails in order to hurt simultaneously of the 
their original owner. Hence when the Nandi have taken PS S° hose 
a prisoner they shave his head and keep the shorn hair as bodies they 
a surety that he will not attempt to escape; but when the nee 
captive is ransomed, they return his shorn hair with him 

to his own people.’ For a similar reason, perhaps, when the 
Tiaha, an Arab tribe of Moab, have taken a prisoner whom 
they do not wish to put to death, they shave one corner of 

his head above his temples and let him go. So, too, an 
Arab of Moab who pardons a murderer will sometimes 

cut off the man’s hair and shave his chin before releasing 
him. Again, when two Moabite Arabs had got hold of a 
traitor who had revealed their plan of campaign to the 
enemy, they contented themselves with shaving completely 

one side of his head and his moustache on the other, 
after which they set him at liberty.2 We can now, perhaps, 
understand why Hanun King of Ammon shaved off one- 
half of the beards of King David’s messengers and cut 

off half their garments before he sent them back to their 
master. His intention, we may conjecture, was not simply 

to put a gross affront on the envoys. He distrusted the 
ambitious designs of King David and wished to have some 
guarantee of the maintenance of peace and friendly relations 
between the two countries. That guarantee he may have 
imagined that he possessed in half of the beards and 
garments of the ambassadors; and if that was so, we may 
suppose that when the indignant David set the army of 
Israel in motion against Ammon, and the fords of Jordan 
were alive with the passage of his troops, the wizards of 
Ammon were busy in the strong keep of Rabbah muttering 
their weird spells and performing their quaint enchantments 
over the shorn hair and severed skirts in order to dispel the 
thundercloud of war that was gathering black about their 
country. Vain hopes! The city fell, and from the gates 

the sad inhabitants trooped forth in thousands to be laid 

in long lines on the ground and sawed asunder or ripped 

up with harrows or to walk into the red glow of the 
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burning brick kilns.’ Again, the parings of nails may serve 
the same purpose as the clippings of hair; they too may 
be treated as bail for the good behaviour of the persons 
from whose fingers they have been cut. It is apparently 
on this principle that when the Ba-yaka of the Congo 
valley cement a peace, the chiefs of the two tribes meet 
and eat a cake which contains some of their nail-parings 
as a pledge of the maintenance of the treaty. They believe 
that he who breaks an engagement contracted in this solemn 
manner will die? Each of the high contracting parties has 
in fact given hostages to fortune in the shape of the nail- 
parings which are lodged in the other man’s stomach. 

To preserve the cut hair and nails from injury and from 
the dangerous uses to which they may be put by sorcerers, 
it is necessary to deposit them in some safe place. Hence 
the natives of the Maldives carefully keep the cuttings of 
their hair and nails and bury them, with a little water, in 
the cemeteries; “for they would not for the world tread 
upon them nor cast them in the fire, for they say that they 
are part of their body, and demand burial as it does; and, 
indeed, they fold them neatly in cotton; and most of them 
like to be shaved at the gates of temples and mosques.” * 
In New Zealand the severed hair was deposited on some 
sacred spot of ground “to protect it from being touched 
accidentally or designedly by any one.”* The shorn locks 
of a chief were gathered with much care and placed in an 
adjoining cemetery.’ The Tahitians buried the cuttings of 
their hair at the temples.° In the streets of Soku, West 
Africa, a modern traveller observed cairns of large stones 
piled against walls with tufts of human hair inserted in the 
crevices. On asking the meaning of this, he was told that 


when any native of the place 
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gathered up the clippings and deposited them in one of these 
cairns, all of which were sacred to the fetish and therefore 
inviolable. These cairns of sacred stones, he further learned, 

were simply a precaution against witchcraft, for if a man 

were not thus careful in disposing of his hair, some of it 
might fall into the hands of his enemies, who would, by 
means of it, be able to cast spells over him and so compass 

his destruction.’ When the top-knot of a Siamese child has 

been cut with great ceremony, the short hairs are put into 

a little vessel made of plantain leaves and set adrift on the 
nearest river or canal. As they float away, all that was 
wrong or harmful in the child’s disposition is believed to 
depart with them. The long hairs are kept till the child 
makes a pilgrimage to the holy Footprint of Buddha on the 
sacred hill at Prabat. They are then presented to the 
priests, who are supposed to make them into brushes with 
which they sweep the Footprint; but in fact so much hair 

is thus offered every year that the priests cannot use it all, 

so they quietly burn the superfluity as soon as the pilgrims’ 

backs are turned? The cut hair and nails of the Flamen Cut hair 
Dialis were buried under a lucky tree. The shorn tresses ae 
of the Vestal virgins were hung on an ancient lotus-tree.* under 
In Morocco women often hang their cut hair on a tree that fe 
grows on or near the grave of a wonder-working saint; for deposited 
they think thus to rid themselves of headache or to guard prong the 
against it. In Germany the clippings of hair used often to 

be buried under an elder-bush.6 In Oldenburg cut hair and 

nails are wrapt in a cloth which is deposited in a hole in an 
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elder-tree three days before the new moon; the hole is then 
plugged up? In the West of Northumberland it is thought 
that if the first parings of a child’s nails are buried under an 
ash-tree, the child will turn out a fine singer? In Amboyna, 
before a child may taste sago-pap for the first time, the 
father cuts off a lock of the infant’s hair, which he buries 
under a sago-palm.2 In the Aru Islands, when a child is 
able to run alone, a female relation shears a lock of its 
hair and deposits it on a banana-tree* In the island of 
Rotti it is thought that the first hair which a child gets is 
not his own, and that, if it is not cut off, it will make him 
weak and ill. Hence, when the child is about a month old, 
his hair is polled with much ceremony. As each of the 
friends who are invited to the ceremony enters the house he 
goes up to the child, snips off a little of its hair and drops it 
into a coco-nut shell full of water. Afterwards the father 
or another relation takes the hair and packs it into a little 
bag made of leaves, which he fastens to the top of a palm- 
tree. Then he gives the leaves of the palm a good shaking, 
climbs down, and goes home without speaking to any one.’ 
Indians of the Yukon territory, Alaska, do not throw away 
their cut hair and nails, but tie them up in little bundles 
and place them in the crotches of trees or wherever they are 
not likely to be disturbed by beasts. For “they have a 
superstition that disease will follow the disturbance of such 
remains by animals.” ê 

Often the clipped hair and nails are stowed away in any 
secret place, not necessarily in a temple or cemetery or at 
a tree, as in the cases already mentioned. Thus in Swabia 
you are recommended to deposit your clipped hair in some 
spot where neither sun nor moon can shine on it, for example 
in the earth or under a stone.’ In Danzig it is buried in a 
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bag under the threshold! In Ugi, one of the Solomon 
Islands, men bury their hair lest it should fall into the hands 
of an enemy who would make magic with it and so bring 
sickness or calamity on them? The same fear seems to be . 
general in Melanesia, and has led to a regular practice of 
hiding cut hair and nails.’ In Fiji, the shorn hair is concealed 
in the thatch of the house.* Most Burmese and Shans tie 
the combings of their hair and the parings of their nails to a 
stone and sink them in deep water or bury them in the 
ground The Zend-Avesta directs that the clippings of hair 
and the parings of nails shall be placed in separate holes, 
and that three, six, or nine furrows shall be drawn round 
each hole with a metal knife In the Grzhya-Sftras it is 
provided that the hair cut from a child’s head at the end of 
the first, third, fifth, or seventh year shall be buried in the 
earth at a place covered with grass or in the neighbourhood 
of water.’ At the end of the period of his studentship a 
Brahman has his hair shaved and his nails cut ; and a person 
who is kindly disposed to him gathers the shorn hair and 
the clipped nails, puts them in a lump of bull’s dung, and 
buries them in a cow-stable or near an adumbara tree or in 
a clump of darbha grass, with the words, “ Thus I hide the 
sins of So-and-so.”* The Madi or Moru tribe of central 
Africa bury the parings of their nails in the ground’ In 
Uganda grown people throw away the clippings of their 
hair, but carefully bury the parings of their nails? The A-lur 
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are careful to collect and bury both their hair and nails in 
safe places? The same practice prevails among many tribes 
of South Africa, from a fear lest wizards should get hold of 
the severed particles and work evil with them.? The Caffres 
carry still further this dread of allowing any portion of them- 
selves to fall into the hands of an enemy; for not only do 
they bury their cut hair and nails in a secret spot, but when 
one of them cleans the head of another he preserves the 
vermin which he catches, “carefully delivering them to the 
person to whom they originally appertained, supposing, ac- 
cording to their theory, that as they derived their support 
from the blood of the man from whom they were taken, 
should they be killed by another, the blood of his neighbour 
would be in his possession, thus placing in his hands the 
power of some superhuman influence.”* Amongst the 
Wanyoro of central Africa all cuttings of the hair and nails 
are carefully stored under the bed and afterwards strewed 
about among the tall grass.‘ Similarly the Wahoko of 
central Africa take pains to collect their cut hair and nails 
and scatter them in the forest. The Asa, a branch of the 
Masai, hide the clippings of their hair and the parings of 
their nails or throw them away far from the kraal, lest a 
sorcerer should get hold of them and make their original 
owners ill by his magic. In North Guinea the parings of the 
finger-nails and the shorn locks of the head are scrupulously 
concealed, lest they be converted into a charm for the 
destruction of the person to whom they belong.” For 
the same reason the clipped hair and nail-parings of 
chiefs in Southern Nigeria are secretly buried? Among 
the Thompson Indians of British Columbia loose hair was 
buried, hidden, or thrown into the water, because, if an 
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enemy got hold of it, he might bewitch the owner. In 
Bolang Mongondo, a district of western Celebes, the first 
hair cut from a child’s head is kept in a young coco-nut, 
which is commonly hung on the front of the house, under . 
the roof? To spit upon the hair before throwing it away is 
thought in some parts of Europe to be a sufficient safeguard 
against its use by witches? Spitting as a protective charm 
is well known.‘ 

Sometimes the severed hair and nails are preserved, not Cut hair 
to prevent them from falling into the hands of a magician, — 
but that the owner may have them at the resurrection of the against the 
body, to which some races look forward. Thus the Incas tion 7 
of Peru “took extreme care to preserve the nail-parings and 
the hairs that were shorn off or torn out with a comb; 
placing them in holes or niches in the walls; and if they fell 
out, any other Indian that saw them picked them up and 
put them in their places again. I very often asked different 
Indians, at various times, why they did this, in order to see 
what they would say, and they all replied in the same words 
saying, ‘ Know that all persons who are born must return to 
life’ (they have no word to express resuscitation), ‘and the 
souls must rise out of their tombs with all that belonged to 
their bodies. We, therefore, in order that we may not have 
to search for our hair and nails at a time when there will be 
much hurry and confusion, place them in one place, that 
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they may be brought together more conveniently, and, 
whenever it is possible, we are also careful to spit in one 
place’”? In Chili this custom of stuffing the shorn hair 
into holes in the wall is still observed, it being thought the 
height of imprudence to throw the hair away.’ Similarly 
the Turks never throw away the parings of their nails, but 
carefully stow them in cracks of the walls or of the boards, 
in the belief that they will be needed at the resurrection’ 
The Armenians do not throw away their cut hair and nails 
and extracted teeth, but hide them in places that are 
esteemed holy, such as a crack in the church wall, a pillar 
of the house, or a hollow tree. They think that all these 
severed portions of themselves will be wanted at the resur- 
rection, and that he who has not stowed them away in a 
safe place will have to hunt about for them on the great 
day.* With the same intention the Macedonians bury the 
parings of their nails in a hole, and devout Moslems in 
Morocco hide them in a secret place. Similarly the 
Arabs of Moab bestow the parings of their nails in the crannies 
of walls, where they are sanguine enough to expect to find 
them when they appear before their Maker.” Some of the 
Esthonians keep the parings of their finger and toe nails 
in their bosom, in order to have them at hand when they 
are asked for them at the day of judgment’ In a like 
spirit peasants of the Vosges will sometimes bury their 
extracted teeth secretly, marking the spot well so that they 
may be able to walk straight to it on the resurrection day.’ 
In the village of Drumconrath, near Abbeyleix, in Ireland, 
there used to be some old women who, having ascertained 
from Scripture that the hairs of their heads were all 
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numbered by the Almighty, expected to have to account 
for them at the day of judgment. In order to be able to 
do so they stuffed the severed hair away in the thatch of 
their cottages! In Abyssinia men who have had their 
hands or feet cut off are careful to dry the severed limbs 
over a fire and preserve them in butter for the purpose of 
being buried with them in the grave. Thus they expect to 
get up with all their limbs complete at the general rising. 
The pains taken by the Chinese to preserve corpses entire 
and free from decay seems to rest on a firm belief in the 
resurrection of the dead; hence it is natural to find their 
ancient books laying down a rule that the hair, nails, and 
teeth which have fallen out during life should be buried with 
the dead in the coffin, or at least in the grave. The Fors 
of central Africa object to cut any one else’s nails, for 
should the part cut off be lost and not delivered into its 
owner’s hands, it will have to be made up to him somehow 
or other after death. The parings are buried in the ground. 

Some people burn their loose hair to save it from falling Cut hair 
into the hands of sorcerers. This is done by the Patagonians ee 
and some of the Victorian tribes. In the Upper Vosges prevent 
they say that you should never leave the clippings of your ae 
hair and nails lying about, but burn them to hinder the into the 
sorcerers from using them against yous For the same 323s of 
reason Italian women either burn their loose hairs or throw 
them into a place where no one is likely to look for them,’ 

The almost universal dread of witchcraft induces the West 
African negroes, the Makololo of South Africa, and the 
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same reason the natives of Uap, one of the Caroline 
Islands, either burn or throw into the sea the clippings 
of their hair and the parings of their nails! One of the 
pygmies who roam through the gloomy depths of the vast 
central African forests has been seen to collect carefully the 
clippings of his hair in a packet of banana leaves and keep 
them till next morning, when, the camp breaking up for the 
day’s march, he threw them into the hot ashes of the aban- 
doned fire? Australian aborigines of the Proserpine River, 
in Queensland, burn a woman’s cut hair to prevent it from 
getting into a man’s bag; for if it did, the woman would 
fall ill. When an English officer had cut off a lock of hair 
of a Fuegian woman, the men of her party were angry, and 
one of them, taking the lock away, threw half of it into the 
fire and swallowed the rest. “Immediately afterwards, 
placing his hands to the fire, as if to warm them, and 
looking upwards, he uttered a few words, apparently of 
invocation: then, looking at us, pointed upwards, and ex- 
claimed, with a tone and gesture of explanation, ‘ Pecheray, 
Pecheray’ After which they cut off some hair from several 
of the officers who were present, and repeated a similar 
ceremony.”* The Thompson Indians used to burn the 
parings of their nails, because if an enemy got possession 
of the parings he might bewitch the person to whom they 
belonged> In the Tyrol many people burn their hair 
lest the witches should use it to raise thunderstorms; others 
burn or bury it to prevent the birds from lining their nests 
with it, which would cause the heads from which the hair 
came to ache Cut and combed-out hair is burned in 
ism in West Africa (London, 1904), 
p- 83; A.°F. Mockler- Ferryman, 


British Nigeria (London, 1902), 
p. 286; David Livingstone, Narrative 


2 Fr. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha 
ins Herz von Afrika, p. 451. 

3 W. E. Roth, Worth Queensland 
Ethnography, Bulletin No. § (Bris- 


of Expedition to the Zambesi, pp. 46 
sq.3 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches,? 
i. 365. In some parts of New Guinea 
cut hair is destroyed for the same 
reason (H. H, Romilly, From my 
Verandah in New Guinea, London, 
1889, p. 83). 

1 W. H. Furness, The Jsland of 
Stone Money, Uap of the Carolines 
(Philadelphia and London, 1910), 
P 137. 


bane, 1903), p. 21. 

* Captain R, Fitzroy, Narrative of 
the Surveying Voyages of His Majesty's 
Ships Adventureand Beagle, i. (London, 
1839), pp. 313 sg. 

5 J. Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia,” Memoir of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol, i, part iv. (April 1900) p. 360. 

6 I. V. Zingerle, Sitten, Bräuche 
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Pomerania and sometimes in Belgium In Norway the Cut bair 
parings of nails are either burned or buried, lest the elves $24 pas 
or the Finns should find them and make them into bullets 
wherewith to shoot the cattle? In Corea all the clippings 

and combings of the hair of a whole family are carefully 
preserved throughout the year and then burned in potsherds 
outside the house on the evening of New Year’s Day. At 

such seasons the streets of Seoul, the capital, present a weird 
spectacle. They are for the most part silent and deserted, 
sometimes muffled deep in snow; but through the dusk of 
twilight red lights glimmer at every door, where little groups 

are busy tending tiny fires whose flickering flames cast a 
ruddy fitful glow on the moving figures. The burning of 

the hair in these fires is thought to exclude demons from 

the house for a year; but coupled with this belief may well 

be, or once have been, a wish to put these relics out of the 

reach of witches and wizards. 

This destruction of the hair and nails plainly involves Incon- 
an inconsistency of thought. The object of the destruction ae in 
is avowedly to prevent these severed portions of the body cut hair 
from being used by sorcerers, But the possibility of their *"4 "5 
being so used depends upon the supposed sympathetic con- 
nexion between them and the man from whom they were 
severed. And if this sympathetic connexion still exists, 
clearly these severed portions cannot be destroyed without 
injury to the man. 

Before leaving this subject, on which I have perhaps Hair is 
dwelt too long, it may be well to call attention to the motive Ore. 
assigned for cutting a young child’s hair in Rotti In that it isinfected 
island the first hair is regarded as a danger to the child, and a. 
its removal is intended to avert the danger. The reason of sean 
this may be that as a young child is almost universally cases hair- 
supposed to be in a tabooed or dangerous state, it is neces- cutting is 


- : E a form of 
sary, in removing the taboo, to remove also the separable purification 


und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes? 
(Innsbruck, 1871), p. 28, §§ 177, 179, 
180. 

1 U, Jahn, Hexenwesen und Zau- 
beret in Pommern (Breslau, 1886), p. 
15; Mélusine, 1878, col. 79; E. Mon- 
seur, Le Folklore Wallon, p. 91. 

2 E. H. Meyer, Indogermanische 


Mythen, ii. Achkilleis (Berlin, 1877), p. 
523. 
3 P, Lowell, Chosön, the Land of 
the Morning Calm, a Sketch of Korea 
(London, Preface dated 1885), pp. 199- 
201; Mrs. Bishop, Korea and her 
Neighbours (London, 1898), ii. 55 sg. 
4 Above, p. 276. 
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parts of the child’s body because they are infected, so to 
say, by the virus of taboo and as such are dangerous. The 
cutting of the child’s hair would thus be exactly parallel 
to the destruction of the vessels which have been used by a 
tabooed person.) This view is borne out by a practice, 
observed by some Australians, of burning off part of a 
woman’s hair after childbirth as well as burning every vessel 
which has been used by her during her seclusion.2 Here 
the burning of the woman’s hair seems plainly intended to 
serve the same purpose as the burning of the vessels used by 
her ; and as the vessels are burned because they are believed 
to be tainted with a dangerous infection, so, we must suppose, 
is also the hair. Similarly among the Latuka of central 
Africa, a woman is secluded for fourteen days after the 
birth of her child, and at the end of her seclusion her hair is 
shaved off and burnt Again, we have seen that girls at 
puberty are strongly infected with taboo; hence it is not 
surprising to find that the Ticunas of Brazil tear out all the 
hair of girls at that period Once more, the father of twins 
in Uganda is tabooed for some time after the birth of the 
children, and during that time he may not dress his hair nor 
cut his finger nails. This state of taboo lasts until the next 
war breaks out. When the army is under orders to march, 
the father of twins has the whole of his body shaved and his 
nails cut. The shorn hair and the cut nails are then tied 
up in a ball, which the man takes with him to the war, 
together with the bark cloth he wore at the ceremonial 
dances after the birth of the twins. When he has killed a 
foe, he crams the ball into the dead man’s mouth, ties the 
bark cloth round the neck of the corpse, and leaves them there 
on the battlefield® The ceremony appears to be intended 
to rid the man of the taint of taboo which may be supposed 
to adhere to his hair, nails, and the garment he wore. 
Hence we can understand the importance attached by many 


? Above, pp. 4, 131, 139, 145, 156. 4 F, de Castelnau, Expédition dans 
2 W. Ridley, ‘ Report on Australian es parties centrales de D Amérique du 
Languages and Traditions,” Journal Sud, v. (Paris, 1851) p. 46. 
of the Anthropological Institute, ii 5 J. Roscoe, ‘‘ Further Notes on the 
(1873) p. 268. Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 
3 Fr. Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pasha Journal of the Anthropological Insti. 
isss Herz von Afrika, pe 795. ` tute, xxxii, (1902) p. 34. 
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peoples to the first cutting of a child’s hair and the elaborate Hair some 


i : ; ‘ aes ; times cut 
ceremonies by which the operation is accompanied. : Acao esc iy 
we can understand why a man should poll his head is infected 


-_ with the 
For we have seen that a traveller is yirus of 


after a journey. 

often believed to contract a dangerous infection from taboo. 
strangers, and that, therefore, on his return home he is ie a 
obliged to submit to various purificatory ceremonies before progg 
he is allowed to mingle freely with his own people. On purification 
my hypothesis the polling of the hair is simply one of 

these purificatory or disinfectant ceremonies. Certainly 

this explanation applies to the custom as practised by the 
Bechuanas, for we are expressly told that “they cleanse or 

purify themselves after journeys by shaving their heads, etc., 

lest they should have contracted from strangers some evil 

by witchcraft or sorcery.”* The cutting of the hair after a 

vow may have the same meaning. It is a way of ridding 

the man of what has been infected by the dangerous state, 
whether we call it taboo, sanctity, or uncleanness (for all 

these are only different expressions for the same primitive 
conception), under which he laboured during the continuance 

of the vow. Still more clearly does the meaning of the Hair of 
practice come out in the case of mourners, who cut their Mto hia 
hair and nails and use new vessels when the period of their them of the 
mourning is at an end. This was done in ancient India, Peyte" 
obviously for the purpose of purifying such persons from the 
dangerous influence of death and the ghost to which for a 

time they had been exposed Among the Bodos and 
Dhimals of Assam, when a death has occurred, the family of 

the deceased is reckoned unclean for three days. At the end 

of that time they bathe, shave, and are sprinkled with holy 


water, after which they hold the funeral feast.6 Here the act 


1 See G. A. Wilken, Uber das 
Haaropfer und einige andere Trauerge- 
brauche bei den Völkern Indonesiens, 
pp. 94 $99. (reprinted from the Revue 
Coloniale Internationale, Amsterdam, 
1886-87); H. Ploss, Das Kind in 
Brauch und Sitte der Völker, i. 289 
sqq.; K. Potkanski, ‘‘ Die Ceremonie 
der Haarschur bei den Slaven und 
Germanen,” Anzeiger der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Krakau, May 
1896, pp. 232-251. 


2 Above, p. 261. 

3 Above, pp. III sgg. 

4 J. Campbell, Travels in South 
Africa, Second Journey (London, 1822), 
ii, 205. 

5 H., Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, pp. 426 sq. 

6 L. F. Alfred Maury, ‘‘ Les Popu- 
lations primitives du nord de l’Hindou- 
stan,” Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie (Paris), IVme Série, vii. 
(1854) p. 197. 
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Hairof of shaving must clearly be regarded as a purificatory rite, like 
cut tora the bathing and sprinkling with holy water. At Hierapolis 


them of the no man might enter the great temple of Astarte on the same 
pe” day on which he had seen a corpse; next day he might 
enter, provided he had first purified himself. But the kinsmen 
of the deceased were not allowed to set foot in the sanctuary 
for thirty days after the death, and before doing so they had 
to shave their heads? At Agweh, on the Slave Coast of 
West Africa, widows and widowers at the end of their 
period of mourning wash themselves, shave their heads, pare 
their nails, and put on new cloths; and the old cloths, 
the shorn hair, and the nail-parings are all burnt? The 
Kayans of Borneo are not allowed to cut their hair or shave 
their temples during the period of mourning; but as soon 
as the mourning is ended by the ceremony of bringing home 
a newly severed human head, the barber’s knife is kept busy 
enough. As each man leaves the barber’s hands, he gathers 
up the shorn locks and spitting on them murmurs a prayer 
to the evil spirits not to harm him. He then blows the 
hair out of the verandah of the house. Among the 
Wajagga of East Africa mourners shear their hair under a 
fruit-bearing banana-tree and lay their shorn locks at the 
foot of the tree. When the fruit of the tree is ripe, they 
brew beer with it and invite all the mourners to partake of 
it, saying, “ Come and drink the beer of those hair-bananas,” 4 
The tribes of British Central Africa destroy the house in 
which a man has died, and on the day when this is done the 
mourners have their heads shaved and bury the shorn hair on 
the site of the house; the Atonga burn it in a new fire made 
by the rubbing of two sticks.5 When an Akikuyu woman has, 
in accordance with custom, exposed her misshapen or pre- 
maturely born infant in the wood for the hyaenas to devour, 
she is shaved on her return by an old woman and given a 
magic potion to drink ; after which she is regarded as clean.® 


1 Lucian, De dea Syria, 53. 

2 A. B. Ellis, Zhe Hwe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 160. 

3 W, H. Furness, Folk-lore in Bor- 
neo (Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 1899 ; 
privately printed), p. 28. 

£ B, Gutmann, * Trauer und Be- 
grabnissitten der Wadschagga,” Globus, 


lxxxix. (1906) p. 198. 

5 Miss A. Werner, The Natives of 
British Central Africa (London, 1906), 
pp. 165, 166, 167. 

6 J. M. Hildebrandt, ‘ Ethno- 
graphische Notizen iiber Wakamba und 
ihre Nachbarn,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
logie, x. (1878) p. 395. Children who 
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Similarly at some Hindoo places of pilgrimage on the 
banks of rivers men who have committed great crimes or 
are troubled by uneasy consciences have every hair shaved 
off by professional barbers before they plunge into the sacred 
stream, from which “they emerge new creatures, with all the 
accumulated guilt of a long life effaced”! The matricide 
Orestes is said to have polled his hair after appeasing the 
angry Furies of his murdered mother.? 


§ 9. Spittle tabooed 


The same fear of witchcraft which has led so many People 
people to hide or destroy their loose hair and nails has Pee, 
induced other or the same people to treat their spittle in a by means 
like fashion. For on the principles of sympathetic magic Pie. 
the spittle is part of the man, and whatever is done to it will 
have a corresponding effect on him. A Chilote Indian, who 
has gathered up the spittle of an enemy, will put it in a 
potato, and hang the potato in the smoke, uttering certain 
spells as he does so in the belief that his foe will waste away 
as the potato dries in the smoke. Or he will put the spittle 
in a frog and throw the animal into an inaccessible, un- 
navigable river, which will make the victim quake and shake 
with ague? When a Cherokee sorcerer desires to destroy a 
man, he gathers up his victim’s spittle on a stick and puts 
it in a joint of wild parsnip, together with seven earthworms 
beaten to a paste and several splinters from a tree which has 
been struck by lightning. He then goes into the forest, 
digs a hole at the foot of a tree which has been struck by 


lightning, and deposits in the 


are born in an unusual position, the 
second born of twins, and children 
whose upper teeth appear before the 
lower, are similarly exposed by the 
Akikuyu. The mother is regarded as 
unclean, not so much because she has 
exposed, as because she has given 
birth to such a child. 

1 Monier Williams, Religious 
Thought and Life in India, p. 375. 

2 Strabo, xii. 2. 3, p. 5353 Pausanias, 
viii. 34. 3. In two paintings on Greek 
vases we see Apollo in his character 


hole the joint of wild parsnip 


of the purifier preparing to cut 
off the hair of Orestes. See Monu- 
menti inediti, 1847, pl. 48; Annali 
del? Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica, 1847, pl. X. ; Archaeo- 
logische Zeitung, 1860, pll. cxxxvii. 
cxxxviii.; L. Stephani, in Compte 
rendu de la Commission archéolo- 
gique (St. Petersburg), 1863, pp- 
271 sg. 5; 

3 C. Martin, ‘‘Uber die Einge- 
borenen von Chiloe,” Zeitschrift für 
Ethnologie, ix. (1877) pp. 177 sg. 
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People with its contents. Further, he lays seven yellow stones 
may eq in the hole, then fills in the earth, and makes a fire over the 
by means spot to destroy all traces of his work. If the ceremony has 
of their . 5 
spite, been properly carried out, the man whose spittle has thus 
been treated begins to feel ill at once; his soul shrivels up 
and dwindles ; and within seven days he is a dead man. 
In the East Indian island of Siaoo or Siauw, one of the 
Sangi group, there are witches who by means of hellish 
charms compounded from the roots of plants can change 
their shape and bring sickness and misfortune on other folk. 
These hags also crawl under the houses, which are raised 
above the ground on posts, and there gathering up the spittle 
of the inmates cause them to fall ill? If a Wotjobaluk 
sorcerer cannot get the hair of his foe, a shred of his 
rug, or something else that belongs to the man, he will 
watch till he sees him spit, when he will carefully pick up 
the spittle with a stick and use it for the destruction of 
the careless spitter.2 The natives of Urewera, a district in 
the north island of New Zealand, enjoyed a high reputation 
for their skill in magic. It was said that they made use of 
people’s spittle to bewitch them. Hence visitors were careful 
to conceal their spittle, lest they should furnish these wizards 
Hence with a handle for working them harm.t Similarly among some 
ee tribes of South Africa no man will spit when an enemy is 
their spittle near, lest his foe should find the spittle and give it toa wizard, 
to prevent eet ° e o . ea 
itfrom who would then mix it with magical ingredients so as to injure 
rie the person from whom it fell. Even in a man’s own house 
mto e . . . . . . 
hands of his saliva is carefully swept away and obliterated for a similar 
sorcerers. reason. For a like reason, no doubt, the natives of the 
Marianne Islands use great precautions in spitting and 
take care never to expectorate near somebody else’s house.® 
1 J. Mooney, ‘‘Sacred Formulas of  pological Institute, xvi. (1887) p. 27; 
the Cherokees,” Seventh Annual Re- id., Native Tribes of South-east Aus- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology tralia, p. 365. i 
(Washington, 1891), pp. 392 sg. 4 E. Dieffenbach, Travels in New 
2 B, C. A. J. van Dinter, “Eenige Zealand (London, 1843), ii. 59. 
geographische en ethnographische 5 Rev. J. Macdonald, Light in Africa, 
aanteekeningen betreffende het eiland p. 2093 id., in Journal of the Anthro- 
Siaoe,” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- pological Institute, xx. (1891) p. 131. 
Land- en Volkenkunde, xli. (1899) p. 8 C. le Gobin, istoire des Isles 
381. Marianes (Paris, 1700), p. 52. The 
3 A. W. Howitt, ‘‘On Australian writer confesses his ignorance of the 
Medicine-men,” Journal of the Anthro- reason of the custom. 
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Negroes of Senegal, the Bissagos Archipelago, and some 
of the West Indian Islands, such as Guadeloupe and 
Martinique, are also careful to efface their spittle by press- 
ing it into the ground with their feet, lest a sorcerer should 
use it to their hurt? Natives of Astrolabe Bay, in German 
New Guinea, wipe out their spittle for the same reason ; * anda 
like dread of sorcery prevents some natives of German New 
Guinea from spitting on the ground in presence of others.’ 
The Telugus say that if a man, rinsing his teeth with char- 
coal in the mornings, spits on the road and somebody else 
treads on his spittle, the spitter will be laid up with a sharp 
attack of fever for two or three days. Hence all who wish 
to avoid the ailment should at once efface their spittle by 
sprinkling water on it.* 

If common folk are thus cautious, it is natural that Precau- 
kings and chiefs should be doubly so. In the Sandwich a 
Islands chiefs were attended by a confidential servant and kings 
bearing a portable spittoon, and the deposit was care- cee ii 
fully buried every morning to put it out of the reach of from being 
sorcerers. On the Slave Coast of Africa, for the same ae 
reason, whenever a king or chief expectorates, the saliva is magicians. 
scrupulously gathered up and hidden or buried. The same 
precautions are taken for the same reason with the spittle 
of the chief of Tabali in Southern Nigeria.” At Bule- 
bane, in Senegambia, a French traveller observed a captive 
engaged, with an air of great importance, in covering over 
with sand all the spittle that fell from the lips of a native 
dignitary; the man used a small stick for the purpose.’ 
Page-boys, who carry tails of elephants, hasten to sweep up 
or cover with sand the spittle of the king of Ashantee ;° 


an attendant used to perform 


1 C. de Mensignac, Recherches 
ethnographiques sur la salive et le 
crachat (Bordeaux, 1892), pp. 48 
sg. 
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Alf uns! iii. (Barmen, 1898) pp. 
9 sg. 
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pp. 83 sg. 
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of Congo;* and a custom of the same sort prevails or used 


to prevail at the court of the Muata Jamwo in the interior 
of Angola? In Yap, one of the Caroline Islands, there are 
two great wizards, the head of all the magicians, whose 
exalted dignity compels them to lead a very strict life. 
They may eat fruit only from plants or trees which are 
grown specially for them. When one of them goes abroad 
the other must stay at home, for if they were to meet each 
other on the road, some direful calamity would surely follow. 
Though they may not smoke tobacco, they are allowed to 
chew a quid of betel; but that which they expectorate is 
carefully gathered up, carried away, and burned in a special 
manner, lest any evil-disposed person should get possession 
of the spittle and do their reverences a mischief by uttering 
a curse over itë Among the Guaycurus and Payaguas of 
Brazil, when a chief spat, the persons about him received his 
saliva on their hands,‘ probably in order to prevent it from 
being misused by magicians. 

The magical use to which spittle may be put marks it 
out, like blood or nail-parings, as a suitable material basis 
for a covenant, since by exchanging their saliva the 
covenanting parties give each other a guarantee of good 
faith. If either of them afterwards forswears himself, the 
other can punish his perfidy by a magical treatment of the 
perjurer’s spittle which he has in his custody. Thus when 
the Wajagga of East Africa desire to make a covenant, 
the two parties will sometimes sit down with a bowl of 
milk or beer between them, and after uttering an incantation 
over the beverage they each take a mouthful of the milk or 
beer and spit it into the other’s mouth. In urgent cases, 
when there is no time to stand on ceremony, the two will 
simply spit into each other’s mouth, which seals the covenant 
just as well’ 


1 Mission Evangelica al reyno de Islands (London, 1899), pp. 289 


Congo por la serafica religion de los 
Capuchinos (Madrid, 1649), p. 70 
verso. 

2 R. Andree, Ethnographische Par- 
allelen und Vergleiche, Neue Folge 
(Leipsic, 1889), p. 13. 

3 F. W. Christian, Zhe 
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sg. 
4 R. Southey, History of Brazil, i.3 
(London, 1822) pp. 127, 138. 

5 J. Raum, “Blut und Speichel- 
bünde bei den Wadschagga,” Archiv 
Jur Religionswissenschaft, x. (1907) 
pp. 290 sg. 
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§ 10. Foods tabooed 


As might have been expected, the superstitions of the Certain 
savage cluster thick about the subject of food; and he 1095 re 


abstains from eating many animals and plants, wholesome sacred 
enough in themselves, which for one reason or another Pty" 
he fancies would prove dangerous or fatal to the eater. kings and 
Examples of such abstinence are too familiar and far too = 
numerous to quote. Butif the ordinary man is thus deterred 

by superstitious fear from partaking of various foods, the 
restraints of this kind which are laid upon sacred or tabooed 
persons, such as kings and priests, are still more numerous 

and stringent. We have already seen that the Flamen 
Dialis was forbidden to eat or even name several plants 

and animals, and that the flesh diet of Egyptian kings was 
restricted to veal and goose.’ In antiquity many priests 

and many kings of barbarous peoples abstained wholly 
from a flesh diet? The Gangas or fetish priests of the 
Loango Coast are forbidden to eat or even see a variety 

of animals and fish, in consequence of which their 
flesh diet is extremely limited; often they live only on 
herbs and roots, though they may drink fresh blood? The 

heir to the throne of Loango is forbidden from infancy to 

eat pork ; from early childhood he is interdicted the use of 

the cola fruit in company; at puberty he is taught by a 
priest not to partake of fowls except such as he has himself 
killed and cooked ; and so the number of taboos goes on 
increasing with his years.* In Fernando Po the king after 
installation is forbidden to eat cocco (arum acaule), deer, and 
porcupine, which are the ordinary foods of the people.® 
The head chief of the Masai may eat nothing but milk, 
honey, and the roasted livers of goats; for if he partook of 

any other food he would lose his power of soothsaying and 

of compounding charms. The diet of the king of Unyoro 


1 Above, pp. 13 sg. Kings, vol. i. pp. 381 sgg. 

2 Porphyry, De abstinentia, iii. 13. 4 O. Dapper, Description de? Afrique, 

8 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedi- p. 336. 
tion an der Loango-Kiiste,ii. 170. The 5 T. J. Hutchinson, Zmpressions of 
blood may perhaps be drunk by them Western Africa (London, 1858), p. 198. 
as a medium of inspiration. See € M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 
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Certain in Central Africa was strictly regulated by immemorial 
foods custom. He might never eat vegetables, but must live on 
tokings milk and beef. Mutton he might not touch. The beef he 
and chief: ate must be that of young animals not more than one year 
old, and it must be spitted and roasted before a wood fire. 
But he might not drink milk and eat beef at the same meal. 
He drank milk thrice a day in the dairy, and the milk 
was always drawn from a sacred herd which was kept for 
his exclusive use. Nine cows, neither more nor less, were 
daily brought from pasture to the royal enclosure to be 
milked for the king. The herding and the milking of the 
sacred animals were performed according to certain rules 
prescribed by ancient custom.’ Amongst the Murrams of 
Manipur (a district of eastern India, on the border of Burma) 
“there are many prohibitions in regard to the food, both animal 
and vegetable, which the chief should eat, and the Murrams 
say the chief’s post must be a very uncomfortable one.” ? 
Among the hill tribes of Manipur the scale of diet allowed 
by custom to the ghennabura or religious head of a village 
is always extremely limited. The savoury dog, the tomato, 
the surght, are forbidden to him. If a man in one of 
these tribes is wealthy enough to feast his whole village and 
to erect a memorial stone, he is entitled to become subject 
to the same self-denying ordinances as the ghennabura. He 
wears the same special clothes, and for the space of a year 
at least he may not use a drinking horn, but must drink 
from a bamboo cup.2 Among the Karennis or Red Karens 
of Burma a chief attains his position not by hereditary right 
but in virtue of the observance of taboo. He must abstain 
from rice and liquor. His mother too must have eschewed 
these things and lived only on yams and potatoes while she 
was with child. During that time she might neither eat 
meat nor drink water from a common well ; and in order to 
be duly qualified for a chiefship her son must continue these 
habits. Among the Pshaws and Chewsurs of the Caucasus, 


1 J. G. Frazer, Totemism and  pological Institute, xvi. (1887) p. 360. 
Exogany, ii. 526 sgg., from informa- 3 T. C. Hodson, ‘* The Native Tribes 
tion furnished by the Rev. J. Roscoe. of Manipur,” Journal of the Anthro- 

2 G. Watt (quoting Col. W. J. pological Institute, xxxi. (1901) p. 306. 
M‘Culloch), ‘“'The Aboriginal Tribes 4 Indian Antiguary, xxi. (1892) 
of Manipur,” in Journal of the Anthro- pp. 317 s9.; (Sir) J. G. Scott and J. P, 
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whose nominal Christianity has degenerated into superstition Certain 
and polytheism, there is an annual office which entails gee 
number of taboos on the holder or dasturi, as he is called. to sacred 
He must live the whole year in the temple, without going to P750 
his house or visiting his wife; indeed he may not speak to 
any one, except the priests, for fear of defiling himself. Once 
a week he must bathe in the river, whatever the weather 
may be, using for the purpose a ladder on which no one else 
may set foot. His only nourishment is bread and water. 
In the temple he superintends the brewing of the beer for 
the festivals.’ In the village of Tomil, in Yap, one of the 
Caroline Islands, the year consists of twenty-four months, 
and there are five men who for a hundred days of the year 
may eat only fish and taro, may not chew betel, and must 
observe strict continence. The reason assigned by them for 
submitting to these restraints is that if they did not act thus 
the immature girls would attain to puberty too soon.’ 

To explain the ultimate reason why any particular food 
is prohibited to a whole tribe or to certain of its members 
would commonly require a far more intimate knowledge of 
the history and beliefs of the tribe than we possess. The 
general motive of such prohibitions is doubtless the same 
which underlies the whole taboo system, namely, the 
conservation of the tribe and the individual. 


§ tx. Knots and Rings tabooed 


We have seen that among the many taboos which the Knots and 
Flamen Dialis at Rome had to observe, there was one that ae > 
forbade him to have a knot on any part of his garments, certain 
and another that obliged him to wear no ring unless it were 2 
broken? In like manner Moslem pilgrims to Mecca are in 


a state of sanctity or taboo and may wear on their persons 


Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
and the Shan States, part ii. vol. i. 
p. 308. 

1 “Die Pschawen und Chewsuren 
im Kaukasus,” Zeitschrift für allge- 
meine Erdkunde, ii. (1857) p. 76. 

2 A. Senfit, “ Ethnographische Bei- 
träge über die Karolineninsel Yap,” 


Petermanns Mitteilungen, xlix. (1903) 
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3 Aulus Gellius, x. 15.6and9. See 
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neither knots nor rings.’ These rules are probably of kindred 
significance, and may conveniently be considered together. 
To begin with knots, many people in different parts of the 
world entertain a strong objection to having any knot about 
their person at certain critical seasons, particularly childbirth, 
marriage, and death. Thus among the Saxons of Transyl- 
vania, when a woman is in travail all knots on her garments 
are untied, because it is believed that this will facilitate her 
delivery, and with the same intention all the locks in the 
house, whether on doors or boxes, are unlocked? The 
Lapps think that a lying-in woman should have no knot on 
her garments, because a knot would have the effect of 
making the delivery difficult and painful? In ancient India 
it was a rule to untie all knots in a house at the moment of 
childbirth Roman religion required that women who took 
part in the rites of Juno Lucina, the goddess of childbirth, 
should have no knot tied on their persons.© In the East 
Indies this superstition is extended to the whole time of 
pregnancy ; the people believe that if a pregnant woman 
were to tie knots, or braid, or make anything fast, the child 
would thereby be constricted or the woman would herself be 
“tied up” when her time came.® Nay, some of them enforce 
the observance of the rule on the father as well as the mother 
of the unborn child. Among the Sea Dyaks neither of the 
parents may bind up anything with string or make anything 
fast during the wife’s pregnancy.” Among the Land Dyaks 
the husband of the expectant mother is bound to refrain from 
tying things together with rattans until after her delivery.® 


1 E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
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1877. 
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hagen, 1767), p. 494. 

4 W., Caland, Altindisches Zauber- 
ritual (Amsterdam, 1900), p. 108. 


5 Servius on Virgil, dem. iii. 518. 
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C. M. Pleyte, ‘‘Plechtigheden en 
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In the Toumbuluh tribe of North Celebes a ceremony 
is performed in the fourth or fifth month of a woman’s 
pregnancy, and after it her husband is forbidden, among 
many other things, to tie any fast knots and to sit with 
his legs crossed over each other.’ In the Kaitish tribe 
of central Australia the father of a newborn child goes out 
into the scrub for three days, away from his camp, leaving 
his girdle and arm-bands behind him, so that he has nothing 
tied tightly round any part of his body. This freedom from 
constriction is supposed to benefit his wife.’ 

In all these cases the idea seems to be that the tying of On the 
a knot would, as they say in the East Indies, “tie up” the Principles 
woman, in other words, impede and perhaps prevent her pathic 
delivery. or delay her convalescence after the birth. On the kres are 
principles of homoeopathic or imitative magic the physical] impedi- 
obstacle or impediment of a knot on a cord would oe 
create a corresponding obstacle or impediment in the a 
body of the woman. That this is really the explana- prevent 
tion of the rule appears from a custom observed by the te 
Hos of Togoland in West Africa at a difficult birth. the child to 
When a woman is in hard labour and cannot bring forth, "e birth. 
they call in a magician to her aid. He looks at her and 
says, “The child is bound in the womb, that is why she 
cannot be delivered.” On the entreaties of her female 
relations he then promises to loose the bond so that she 
may bring forth. For that purpose he orders them to 
fetch a tough creeper from the forest, and with it he binds 
the hands and feet of the sufferer on her back. Then 
he takes a knife and calls out the woman’s name, and 
when she answers he cuts through the creeper with a 
knife, saying, “I cut through to-day thy bonds and thy 
child’s bonds.” After that he chops up the creeper small, 
puts the bits in a vessel of water, and bathes the woman 
with the water? Here the cutting of the creeper with 
which the woman’s hands and feet are bound is a simple 


piece of homoeopathic or imitative magic: by releasing her 
1 J. G. F, Riedel, ‘ Alte Gebräuche (1895) pp. 95 sg. 
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limbs from their bonds the magician imagines that he 
simultaneously releases the child in her womb from the 
trammels which impede its birth. For a similar reason, na 
doubt, among the same people a priest ties up the limbs 
of a pregnant woman with grass and then unties the knots, 
saying, “I will now open you.” After that the woman has 
to partake of some maize-porridge in which a ring made 
of a magic cord had been previously placed by the priest.’ 
The intention of this ceremony is probably, on the principles 
of homoeopathic magic, to ensure for the woman an easy 
delivery by releasing her from the bonds of grass. The 
same train of thought underlies a practice observed by 
some peoples of opening all locks, doors, and so on, 
while a birth is taking place in the house. We have 
seen that at such a time the Germans of Transylvania 
open all the locks, and the same thing is done also in 
Voigtland and Mecklenburg.” In north-western Argyll- 
shire superstitious people used to open every lock in 
the house at childbirth? The old Roman custom of 
presenting women with a key as a symbol of an easy 
delivery* perhaps points to the observance of a similar 
custom. In the island of Salsette near Bombay, when a 
woman is in hard labour, all locks of doors or drawers are 
opened with a key to facilitate her delivery. Among the 
Mandelings of Sumatra the lids of all chests, boxes, pans and 
so forth are opened ; and if this does not produce the desired 
effect, the anxious husband has to strike the projecting ends 
of some of the house-beams in order to loosen them; for 
they think that “everything must be open and loose to 
facilitate the delivery” At a difficult birth the Battas 
of Sumatra make a search through the possessions of 
husband and wife and untie everything that is tied up ina 


1 J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stimme, pp. 6 G. F. D’Penha, ‘‘ Superstitions 
433 34. and Customs in Salsette?” Zndian 
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bundle! In some parts of Java, when a woman is in travail, 
everything in the house that was shut is opened, in order 
that the birth may not be impeded; not only are doors 
opened and the lids of chests, boxes, rice-pots, and water- 
buts lifted up, but even swords are unsheathed and spears 
drawn out of their cases? Customs of the same sort 
are practised with the same intention in other parts of 
the East Indies? In Chittagong, when a woman cannot 
bring her child to the birth, the midwife gives orders to 
throw all doors and windows wide open, to uncork all bottles, 
to remove the bungs from all casks, to unloose the cows in 
the stall, the horses in the stable, the watchdog in his 
kennel, to set free sheep, fowls, ducks, and so forth. This 
universal liberty accorded to the animals and even to 
inanimate things is, according to the people, an infallible 
means of ensuring the woman’s delivery and allowing the 
babe to be born At the moment of childbirth the Chams 
of Cochin-China hasten to open the stall of the buffaloes and 
to unyoke the plough, doubtless with the intention of aiding 
the woman in travail, though the writer who reports the 
custom is unable to explain itë Among the Singhalese, a 
few hours before a birth is expected to take place, all the 
cupboards in the house are unlocked with the express 
purpose of facilitating the delivery. In the island of 
Saghalien, when a woman is in labour, her husband undoes 
everything that can be undone. He loosens the plaits of his 
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hair and the laces of his shoes. Then he unties whatever is 
tied in the house or its vicinity. In the courtyard he takes 
the axe out of the log in which it is stuck ; he unfastens 
the boat, if it is moored to a tree, he withdraws the 
cartridges from his gun, and the arrows from his crossbow.’ 
In Bilaspore a woman’s hair is never allowed to remain 
knotted while she is in the act of giving birth to a child? 
Among some modern Jews of Roumania it is customary for 
the unmarried girls of a household to unbraid their hair and 
let it hang loose on their shoulders while a woman is in hard 
labour in the house.’ 

Again, we have seen that a Toumbuluh man abstains 
not only from tying knots, but also from sitting with 
crossed legs during his wife’s pregnancy. The train of 
thought is the same in both cases. Whether you cross 
threads in tying a knot, or only cross your legs in sitting 
at your ease, you are equally, on the principles of homoeo- 
pathic magic, crossing or thwarting the free course of 
things, and your action cannot but check and impede 
whatever may be going forward in your neighbourhood, 
Of this important truth the Romans were fully aware. To 
sit beside a pregnant woman or a patient under medical 
treatment with clasped hands, says the grave Pliny, is 
to cast a malignant spell over the person, and it is worse 
still if you nurse your leg or legs with your clasped hands, 
or lay one leg over the other. Such postures were regarded 
by the old Romans as a let and hindrance to business of 
every sort, and at a council of war or a meeting of magis- 
trates, at prayers and sacrifices, no man was suffered to 
cross his legs or clasp his hands.* The stock instance of 
the dreadful consequences that might flow from doing one 
or the other was that of Alcmena, who travailed with 
Hercules for seven days and seven nights, because the 
goddess Lucina sat in front of the house with clasped hands 

1 B. Pilsudski, ‘*Schwangerschaft, Magic (London, 1908), p. 169. 
Entbindung und Fehlgeburt bei den 4 Pliny, Mat, Hist. xxviii. 59. 
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and crossed legs, and the child could not be born until the 
goddess had been beguiled into changing her attitude.’ It 
is a Bulgarian superstition that if a pregnant woman is in 
the habit of sitting with crossed legs, she will suffer much 
in childbed.2 In some parts of Bavaria, when conversation 
comes to a standstill and silence ensues, they say, “ Surely 
somebody has crossed his legs.” ë 

The magical effect of knots in trammelling and obstruct- 
ing human activity was believed to be manifested at 


Knots are 
supposed 
to prevent 


marriage not less than at birth. During the Middle Ages, the con- 
and down to the eighteenth century, it seems to have been tion of 


commonly held in Europe that the consummation of marriage. 


marriage could be prevented by any one who, while the 
wedding ceremony was taking place, either locked a lock or 
tied a knot in a cord, and then threw the lock or the cord 
away. The lock or the knotted cord had to be flung into 
water ; and until it had been found and unlocked, or untied, 
no real union of the married pair was possible.* Hence it 
was a grave offence, not only to cast such a spell, but also 
to steal or make away with the material instrument of it, 
whether lock or knotted cord. In the year 1718 the par- 
liament of Bordeaux sentenced some one to be burned alive 
for having spread desolation through a whole family by means 
of knotted cords; and in 1705 two persons were condemned 
to death in Scotland for stealing certain charmed knots which 
a woman had made, in order thereby to mar the wedded 
happiness of Spalding of Ashintilly. The belief in the effi- 
cacy of these charms appears to have lingered in the Highlands 
of Perthshire down to the end of the eighteenth century, for 
at that time it was still customary in the beautiful parish of 
Logierait, between the river Tummel and the river Tay, to 
unloose carefully every knot in the clothes of the bride and 
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bridegroom before the celebration of the marriage ceremony. 
When the ceremony was over, and the bridal party had left 
the church, the bridegroom immediately retired one way 
with some young men to tie the knots that had been loosed 
a little before; and the bride in like manner withdrew 
somewhere else to adjust the disorder of her dress.’ In 
some parts of the Highlands it was deemed enough that 
the bridegroom’s left shoe should be without buckle or 
latchet, “to prevent witches from depriving him, on the 
nuptial night, of the power of loosening the virgin zone.” ? 
We meet with the same superstition and the same custom 
at the present day in Syria. The persons who help a 
Syrian bridegroom to don his wedding garments take care 
that no knot is tied on them and no button buttoned, for 
they believe that a button buttoned or a knot tied would 
put it within the power of his enemies to deprive him of his 
nuptial rights by magical means.? In Lesbos the malignant 
person who would thus injure a bridegroom on his wedding 
day ties a thread to a bush, while he utters imprecations ; 
but the bridegroom can defeat the spell by wearing at 
his girdle a piece of an old net or of an old mantilla 
belonging to the bride in which knots have been tied.‘ 
The fear of such charms is diffused all over North Africa 
at the present day. To render a bridegroom impotent the 
enchanter has only to tie a knot in a handkerchief which he 
had previously placed quietly on some part of the bride- 
groom’s body when he was mounted on horseback ready to 
fetch his bride: so long as the knot in the handkerchief 


1 Rev. Dr. Th. Bisset, in Sir John 
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count of the second tour which he made 
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is here speaking particularly of the 
Perthshire Highlands. 
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remains tied, so long will the bridegroom remain powerless 
to consummate the marriage. Another way of effecting the 
same object is to stand behind the bridegroom when he is on 
horseback, with an open clasp-knife or pair of scissors in 
your hand and to call out his name; if he imprudently 
answers, you at once shut the clasp-knife or the pair of 
scissors with a snap, and that makes him impotent. To 
guard against this malignant spell the bridegroom’s mother 
will sometimes buy a penknife on the eve of the marriage, 
shut it up, and then open it just at the moment when her 
son is about to enter the bridal chamber.! 

A curious use is made of knots at marriage in the little East Use of 

Indian island of Rotti. When a man has paid the price of his A 
bride, a cord is fastened round her waist, if she is a maid, but in the 
not otherwise. Nine knots are tied in the cord, and in order Roa. d 
to make them harder to unloose, they are smeared with wax. 
Bride and bridegroom are then secluded in a chamber, where 
he has to untie the knots with the thumb and forefinger of 
his left hand only. It may be from one to twelve months 
before he succeeds in undoing them all. Until he has done 
so he may not look on the woman as his wife. In no case 
may the cord be broken, or the bridegroom would render 
himself liable to any fine that the bride’s father might choose 
to impose. When all the knots are loosed, the woman is 
his wife, and he shews the cord to her father, and generally 
presents his wife with a golden or silver necklace instead 
of the cord? The meaning of this custom is not clear, but 
we may conjecture that the nine knots refer to the nine 
months of pregnancy, and that miscarriage would be the 
supposed result of leaving a single knot untied. 

The maleficent power of knots may also be manifested Knots may 
in the infliction of sickness, disease, and all kinds Of = 
misfortune. Thus among the Hos of Togoland a sorcerer disease. 
will sometimes curse his enemy and tie a knot in a stalk of 
grass, saying, “I have tied up So-and-So in this knot. 
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May all evil light upon him! When he goes into the field, 
may a snake sting him! When he goes to the chase, may 
a ravening beast attack him! And when he steps into a 
river, may the water sweep him away! When it rains, may 
the lightning strike him! May evil nights be his!” 
It is believed that in the knot the sorcerer has bound 
up the life of his enemy.’ Babylonian witches and wizards 
of old used to strangle their victim, seal his mouth, 
wrack his limbs, and tear his entrails by merely tying 
knots in a cord, while at each knot they muttered a spell. 
But happily the evil could be undone by simply undoing the 
knots? We hear of a man in one of the Orkney Islands 
who was utterly ruined by nine knots cast on a blue thread ; 
and it would seem that sick people in Scotland sometimes 
prayed to the devil to restore them to health by loosing the 
secret knot that was doing all the mischief. In the Koran 
there is an allusion to the mischief of “those who puff into 
the knots,” and an Arab commentator on the passage 
explains that the words refer to women who practise magic 
by tying knots in cords, and then blowing and spitting upon 
them. He goes on to relate how, once upon a time, a wicked 
Jew bewitched the prophet Mohammed himself by tying nine 
knots on a string, which he then hid in a well. So the 
prophet fell ill, and nobody knows what might have happened 
if the archangel Gabriel had not opportunely revealed to the 
holy man the place where the knotted cord was concealed. 
The trusty Ali soon fetched the baleful thing from the well ; 
and the prophet recited over it certain charms, which were 
specially revealed to him for the purpose. At every verse of 
the charms a knot untied itself, and the prophet experienced 
a certain relief* It will hardly be disputed that by tying 
knots on the string the pestilent Hebrew contrived, if I may 
say so, to constrict or astringe or, in short, to tie up some 
vital organ or organs in the prophet’s stomach. At least 
we are informed that something of this sort is done by 


1 J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stamme, p. 4 Al Baidawi’s Commentary on the 

33. Koran, chap. 113, verse 4. I have to 

2 M. Jastrow, The Religion of Baby- thank my friend Prof. A. A. Bevan 
lonia and Assyria, pp. 268, 270. for indicating this passage to me, 

3 J], G. Dalyell, Darker Suterstitions and furnishing me with a translation 
of Scotland, p. 307. of it. 
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Australian blackfellows at the present day, and if so, why 
should it not have been done by Arabs in the time of 
Mohammed? The Australian mode of operation is as 
follows. When a blackfellow wishes to settle old scores 
with another blackfellow, he ties a rope of fibre or bark 
so tightly round the neck of his slumbering friend as 
partially to choke him. Having done this he takes out the 
man’s caul-fat from under his short rib, ties up his inside 
carefully with string, replaces the skin, and having effaced 
all external marks of the wound, makes off with the stolen 
fat. The victim on awakening feels no inconvenience, but 
sooner or later, sometimes months afterwards, while he is 
hunting or exerting himself violently in some other way, he 
will feel the string snap in his inside. “Hallo,” says he, 
“somebody has tied me up inside with string!” and he goes 
home to the camp and dies on the spot.’ Who can doubt 
but that in this lucid diagnosis we have the true key to the 
prophet’s malady, and that he too might have succumbed to 
the wiles of his insidious foe if it had not been for the timely 
intervention of the archangel Gabriel ? 

If knots are supposed to kill, they are also supposed to Knots mas 
cure. This follows from the belief that to undo the knots ean 
which are causing sickness will bring the sufferer relief. But disease. 
apart from this negative virtue of maleficent knots, there 
are certain beneficent knots to which a positive power of 
healing is ascribed. Pliny tells us that some folk cured 
diseases of the groin by taking a thread from a web, tying 
seven or nine knots on it, and then fastening it to the 
patient’s groin; but to make the cure effectual it was 
necessary to name some widow as each knot was tied.” 
The ancient Assyrians seem to have made much use of 
knotted cords as a remedy for ailments and disease. The 
cord with its knots, which were sometimes twice seven in 
number, was tied round the head, neck, or limbs of the 
patient, and then after a time cut off and thrown away, 
carrying with it, as was apparently supposed, the aches and 


1 E, Palmer, ** Notes on some Aus- illnesses to the twisting and knotting 
tralian Tribes,” Journal of the Anthro- of their insides by demons (W, Ellis, 
pological Institute, xiii. (1884) p. 293. Polynesian Researches,” i. 363). 

The Tahitians ascribed certain painful 2 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xxviii, 48. 
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Sometimes the magic cord which was 
used for this beneficent purpose consisted of a double strand 
of black and white wool; sometimes it was woven of the 
hair of a virgin kid? A modern Arab cure for fever re- 
ported from the ruins of Nineveh is to tie a cotton thread 
with seven knots on it round the wrist of the patient, who 
must wear it for seven or eight days or till such time as the 
fever passes, after which he may throw it away.? O'Donovan 
describes a similar remedy for fever employed among the 
Turcomans. The enchanter takes some camel hair and spins 
it into a stout thread, droning a spell the while. Next he 
ties seven knots on the thread, blowing on each knot before 
he pulls it tight. This knotted thread is then worn as a 
bracelet on his wrist by the patient. Every day one of the 
knots is untied and blown upon, and when the seventh knot 
is undone the whole thread is rolled up into a ball and 
thrown into a river, bearing away (as they imagine) the 
fever with it? The Hos of Togoland in like manner tie 
strings round a sick man’s neck, arms, or legs, according 
to the nature of the malady; some of the strings are 
intended to guard him against the influence of “the 
evil mouth”; others are a protection against the ghosts 
of the dead* In Argyllshire, threads with three knots 
on them are still used to cure the internal ailments 
of man and beast. The witch rubs the sick person or 
cow with the knotted thread, burns two of the knots in 
the fire, saying, “I put the disease and the sickness on the 
top of the fire,” and ties the rest of the thread with the single 
knot round the neck of the person or the tail of the cow, 
but always so that it may not be seen. A Scotch cure for a 
sprained leg or arm is to cast nine knots in a black thread and 
then tie the thread round the suffering limb, while you say: 


1 C. Fossey, La Magie assyrienne 
(Paris, 1902), pp. 83 sg.; R. Campbell 
Thompson, Semitic Magic (London, 
1908), pp. 164 sgg. 

2 R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, pp. 168 sq. 

3 E. O'Donovan, Zhe Merv Oasis 
(London, 1882), ii. 319. 

4 J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stamme, p. 
531. 


5 R. C. Maclagan, M.D., ‘* Notes” 
on Folklore Objects collected in Argyle- 
shire,” Folk-lore, vi. (1895) pp. 154- 
156. In the north-west of Ireland 
divination by means of a knotted thread 
is practised in order to discover whether 
a sick beast will recover or die. See 
E. B. Tylor, in Zxternational Folk-lore 
Congress, 1891, Papers and Transe 
actions, pp. 391 sg. 
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“ The Lord rade, 
And the foal slade; 
He lighted 
And he righted, 
Set joint to joint, 
Bone to bone, 
And sinew to sinew. 
Heal, in the Holy Ghost’s name}? \ 


{n Gujarat, if a man takes seven cotton threads, goes to 
a place where an owl is hooting, strips naked, ties a knot 
at each hoot, and fastens the knotted thread round the 
right arm of a man sick of the fever, the malady will 
leave him. 

Again, knots may be used by an enchantress to win a Knots may 
lover and attach him, firmly to herself. Thus the love-sick bene 
maid in Virgil seeks to draw Daphnis to her from the city or capture 
by spells and by tying three knots on each of three strings faye 7 
of different colours.” So an Arab maiden, who had lost her 
heart to a certain man, tried to gain his love and bind him 
to herself by tying knots in his whip; but her jealous rival 
undid the knots. On the same principle magic knots may 
be employed to stop a runaway. In Swazieland you may 
often see grass tied in knots at the side of the footpaths. 

Every one of these knots tells of a domestic tragedy. A 
wife has run away from her husband, and he and his friends 
have gone in pursuit, binding up the paths, as they call it, in 
this fashion to prevent the fugitive from doubling back over 
themë When a Swaheli wishes to capture a runaway slave 
he will sometimes take a string of coco-nut fibre to a wise 
man and get him to recite a passage of the Koran seven 


1 R. Chambers, Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland, New Edition, p. 349. Grimm 
has shewn that the words of this charm 
are a very ancient spell for curing a 
lame horse, a spell based on an incident 
in the myth of the old Norse god 
Balder, whose foal put its foot out of 
joint and was healed by the great 
master of spells, the god Woden. See 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* i. 185, 
ii. 1030 sg. Christ has been substituted 
for Balder in the more modern forms 
of the charm both in Scotland and 
Germany. 


PT. H 


2 W., Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), i. 279. 

3 Virgil, Zc/. viii. 78-80. . Highland 
sorcerers also used three threads of 
different colours with three knots tied 
on each thread. See J. G. Dalyell, 
Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 
306. 

4 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen 
Heidentums? (Berlin, 1897), p. 163. 

5 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, 
p. 263. 
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times over it, while at each reading the wizard ties a knot in 
the string. Then the slave-owner, armed with the knotted 
string, takes his stand in the door of the house and calls on 
his slave seven times by name, after which he hangs the 
string over the door.’ 

Knots tied The obstructive power of knots and locks as means of 

by hunters barring out evil manifests itself in many ways. Thus on the 

travellers. principle that prevention is better than cure, Zulu hunters 
immediately tie a knot in the tail of any animal they have 
killed, because they believe that this will hinder the meat 
from giving them pains in their stomachs.? An ancient Hindoo 
book recommends that travellers on a dangerous road should 
tie knots in the skirts of their garments, for this will cause 
their journey to prosper? Similarly among some Caffre 
tribes, when a man is going on a doubtful journey, he knots 
a few blades of grass together that the journey may turn out 
wellt In Laos hunters fancy that they can throw a spell 
over a forest so as to prevent any one else from hunting 
there successfully. Having killed game of any kind, they 
utter certain magical words, while they knot together some 
stalks of grass, adding, “As I knot this grass, so let no 
hunter be lucky here.” The virtue of this spell will last, as 
usually happens in such cases, so long as the stalks remain 
knotted together. The Yabims of German New Guinea lay 
a knot in a fishing-boat that is not ready for sea, in order 
that a certain being called Balum may not embark in it ; for 
he has the power of taking away the fish and weighing down 


the boat. 
Knots In Russia amulets often derive their protective virtue in 
ec great measure from knots. Here, for example, is a spell 


amulets in which will warrant its employer against all risk of being 
me shot: “I attach five knots to each hostile, infidel shooter, 


over arquebuses, bows, and all manner of warlike weapons. 


1 C. Velten, Stiften und Gebrduche vols. xxix., xxx.). 
der Suaheli (Göttingen, 1903), p. 4 J. Shooter, Zhe Kafirs of Natal 


31e and the Zulu Country (London, 1857), 
2 David Leslie, Among the Zulus pp. 217 sg. 
and Amatongas (Edinburgh, 1875), 6 E. Aymonier, Motes sur le Laos 
. 147. (Saigon, 1885), pp. 23 sg. 
3 Grihkya-Sdtras, translated by H. 6 Vetter, in Mitteilungen der geo- 


Oldenberg, part i. p. 432, part ii. graphischen Gesellschaft zu Jena, xii. 
p. 127 (Sacred Books of the East, (1893) p. 95. 
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Do ye, O knots, bar the shooter from every road and way, 
lock fast every arquebuse, entangle every bow, involve all 
warlike weapons, so that the shooters may not reach me 
with their arquebuses, nor may their arrows attain to me, 
nor their warlike weapons do me hurt. In my knots lies 
hid the mighty strength of snakes—from the twelve-headed 
snake.” A net, from its affluence of knots, has always been 
considered in Russia very efficacious against sorcerers ; hence 
in some places, when a bride is being dressed in her wedding 
attire, a fishing-net is flung over her to kecp her out of 
harm’s way. For a similar purpose the bridegroom and 
his companions arc often girt with pieces of net, or at least 
with tight-drawn girdles, for before a wizard can begin 
to injure them he must undo all the knots in the net, 
or take off the girdles. But often a Russian amulet is 
merely a knotted thread. A skein of red wool wound about 
the arms and legs is thought to ward off agues and fevers ; 
and nine skeins, fastened round a child’s neck, are deemed 
a preservative against scarlatina. In the Tver Government 
a bag of a special kind is tied to the neck of the cow which 
walks before the rest of a herd, in order to keep off wolves ; 
its force binds the maw of the ravening beast. On the 
same principle, a padlock is carried thrice round a herd of 
horses before they go afield in the spring, and the bearer 
locks and unlocks it as he goes, saying, “I lock from my 
herd the mouths of the grey wolves with this steel lock.” 
After the third round the padlock is finally locked, and then, 
when the horses have gone off, it is hidden away somewhcre 
till late in the autumn, when the time comes for the drove to 
return to winter quarters. In this case the “firm word” of 
the spell is supposed to lock up the mouths of the wolves. 
The Bulgarians have a similar mode of guarding their cattle 
against wild beasts. A woman takes a needle and thread 
after dark, and sews together the skirt of her dress. A child 
asks her what she is doing, and she tells him that she is 
sewing up the ears, eyes, and jaws of the wolves so that they 
may not hear, see, or bite the sheep, goats, calves, and pigs.’ 
Similarly in antiquity a witch fancied that she could shut 
the mouths of her enemies by sewing up the mouth of a fish 
1 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, pp. 388-390. 
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with a bronze needle) and farmers attempted to ward off 
hail from their crops by tying keys to ropes all round the 
fields? The Armenians essay to lock the jaws of wolves 
by uttering a spell, tying seven knots in a shoe-lace, and 
placing the string between the teeth of a wool-comber, which 
are probably taken to represent the fangs of a wolf? And 
an Armenian bride and bridegroom will carry a locked lock 
on their persons at and after marriage to guard them 
against those evil influences to which at this crisis of life 
they are especially exposed.* The following mode of 
keeping an epidemic from a village is known to have been 
practised among the Balkan Slavs. Two old women 
proceed to a spot outside the village, the one with a copper 
kettle full of water, the other with a house-lock and key. 
The old dame with the kettle asks the other, “Whither 
away?” The one with the lock answers, “I came to lock 
the village against mishap,” and suiting the action to the 
words she locks the lock and throws it, together with the 
key, into the kettle of water. Then she strides thrice round 
the village, each time repeating the performance with the 
lock and kettle To this day a Transylvanian sower thinks 
he can keep birds from the corn by carrying a lock in the 
seed-bag.® Such magical uses of locks and keys are clearly 
parallel to the magical use of knots, with which we are here 
concerned. In Ceylon the Singhalese observe “a curious 
custom of the threshing-floor called ‘ Goigote’—the tying of 
the cultivators knot. When a sheaf of corn has been 
threshed out, before it is removed the grain is heaped up 
and the threshers, generally six in number, sit round it, and 
taking a few stalks, with the ears of corn attached, jointly 
tie a knot and bury it in the heap. It is left there until all 
the sheaves have been threshed, and the corn winnowed 
and measured. The object of this ceremony is to prevent 
the devils from diminishing the quantity of corn in the 


1 Ovid, Fasti, ii. 577 sgg.; com- 5 V, Titelbach, ‘‘ Das heilige Feuer 
pare W. Warde Fowler, Roman Fes- bei den Balkanslaven,” Jternationales 
tivals of the Period of the Republic, Archiv fiir Ethnographie, xiii. (1900) 


PP: 309 57 P. 3- Ti 
2 Geoponica, i. 14. 6 A, Heinrich, Agrarische Sitten 
3 M. Abeghian, Der armenische und Gebräuche unter den Sachsen 
Volksglaube, p. 115. i Siebenbürgens (Wermannstadt, 1880), 


4 M. Abeghian, of. cit. p. 91. pig: 
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1 Knots and locks may serve to avert not only devils Knots and 


heap.” 
but death itself. When they brought a woman to the stake Date 
at St. Andrews in 1572 to burn her alive for a witch, they amulets. 
found on her a white cloth like a collar, with strings and 
many knots on the strings. They took it from her, sorely 
against her will, for she seemed to think that she could not 
die in the fire, if only the cloth with the knotted strings 
was on her. When it was taken away, she said, “Now I 
have no hope of mysclf.”? In many parts of England it is 
thought that a person cannot die so long as any locks are 
locked or bolts shot in the house. It is therefore a very 
common practice to undo all locks and bolts when the 
sufferer is plainly near his end, in order that his agony 
may not be unduly prolonged? For example, in the 
year 1863, at Taunton, a child lay sick of scarlatina 
and death seemed inevitable. “A jury of matrons was, 
as it were, empanelled, and to prevent the child ‘dying 
hard’ all the doors in the house, all the drawers, all the 
boxes, all the cupboards were thrown wide open, the keys 
taken out, and the body of the child placed under a beam, 
whereby a sure, certain, and easy passage into eternity could 
be secured.” Strange to say, the child declined to avail 
itself of the facilities for dying so obligingly placed at its 
disposal by the sagacity and experience of the British matrons 
of Taunton; it preferred to live rather than give up the 
ghost just then. A Masai man whose sons have gone out to 
war will take a hair and tie a knot in it for each of his absent 
sons, praying God to keep their bodies and souls as firmly 
fastened together as these knots.’ 

The precise mode in which the virtue of the knot is 


1 C. J. R. Le Mesurier, ‘Customs On the other hand the Karaits, a 


and Superstitions connected with the 
Cultivation of Rice in the Southern 
Province of Ceylon,” Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., xvii. 
(1885) p. 371. 

2 J, G. Dalyell, Darker Superstitions 
of Scotland, p. 307. 

3 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, ii. 
231 (Bohn’s edition); R. Hunt, 
Popular Romances of the West of 
England, p. 379; T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, English Folk-lore, pp. 229 sq. 


Jewish sect in the Crimea, lock all 
cupboards when a person is in the last 
agony, lest fheir contents should be 
polluted by the contagion of death. 
See S. Weissenberg, ‘*Die Karäer 
der Krim,” Globus, Ixxxiv. (1903) p. 
143. 

4 Extract from Zhe Times of 4th 
September 1863, quoted in Folk-lore, 
az (1908) p. 336. 

6 M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 
1904), p. 98. 
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supposed to take effect in some of these instances does not 
clearly appear. But in general we may say that in all 
the cases we have been considering the leading charac- 
teristic of the magic knot or lock is that, in strict accordance 
with its physical nature, it always acts as an impediment, 
hindrance, or obstacle, and that its influence is maleficent or 
beneficent according as the thing which it impedes or hinders 
is good or evil. The obstructive tendency attributed to the 
knot in spiritual matters appears in a Swiss superstition 
that if, in sewing a corpse into its shroud, you make a 
knot on the thread, it will hinder the soul of the deceased 
on its passage to eternity.’ In coffining a corpse the 
Highlanders of Scotland used to untie or cut every string in 
the shroud ; else the spirit could not rest? The Germans 
of Transylvania place a little pillow with the dead in the 
coffin; but in sewing it they take great care not to make 
any knot on the thread, for they say that to do so would 
hinder the dead man from resting in the grave and his 
widow from marrying again? Among the Pidhireanes, a 
Ruthenian people on the hem of the Carpathians, when 
a widow wishes to marry again soon, she unties the knots 
on her dead husband’s grave-clothes before the coffin is shut 
down on him. This removes all impediments to her future 
marriage.* A Nandi who is starting on a journey will tie 
a knot in grass by the wayside, as he believes that by so 
doing he will prevent the people whom he is going to 
visit from taking their meal till he arrives, or at all 
events he will ensure that they leave enough food over 
for him. 

The rule which prescribes that at certain magical and 
religious ceremonies the hair should hang loose and the feet 


1 H. Runge, ‘* Volksglaube in der 
Schweiz,” Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iv. (1859) 
p- 178, § 25. The belief is reported 
from Zurich. 

2 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, p. 174; id., Super- 
stitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, p. 241. 

3 E, Gerard, The Land beyond the 
Forest, i. 208, 


4 R. F. Kaindl, ‘* Volksiiberliefe. 
rungen der Pidhireane,” Globus, lxxiii, 
(1898) p. 251. 

5 A.C. Hollis, Tke Nandi (Oxford, 
1909), pp. 89 sg. The tying and un- 
tying of magic knots was forbidden by 
the Coptic church, but we are not told 
the purposes for which the knots were 
used. See M Fetha Nagast o legis- 
lazione det re, codice ecclesiastico é 
civile di Abtssinia, tradotto e annotato 
da Ignazio Guidi (Rome, 1899), p. 140. 
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should be bare? is probably based on the same fear of The rule 
trammelling and impeding the action in hand, whatever it 3t at 
may be, by the presence of any knot or constriction, magical 
whether on the head or on the feet of the performer. This T 
connexion of ideas comes out clearly in a passage of Ovid, who rites the 
bids a pregnant woman loosen her hair before she prays to the o 
goddess of childbirth, in order that the goddess may gently and the 
loose her teeming womb.? It is less easy to say why on e 
certain solemn occasions it appears to have been customary oe 
with some people to go with one shoe off and one shoe on. impedi- 
The forlorn hope of two hundred men who, on a dark and eae, 
stormy night, stole out of Plataea, broke through the lines to be 

of the besieging Spartans, and escaped from the doomed aed 
city, were shod on the left foot only. The historian who or con- 
records the fact assumes that the intention was to prevent "°°" 
their feet from slipping in the mud? But if so, why were Bere on 
not both feet unshod or shod? What is good for the one certain 
foot is surely good for the other. The peculiar attire of the tas 
Plataeans on this occasion had probably nothing to do with ee oa 
the particular state of the ground and the weather at the time and one 
when they made their desperate sally, but was an old custom, S° of. 
a form of consecration or devotion, observed by men in any 

great hazard or grave emergency. Certainly the costume 
appears to have been regularly worn by some fighting 

races in antiquity, at least when they went forth to battle. 

Thus we are told that all the Aetolians were shod only on 

one foot, “because they were so warlike,”* and Virgil 
represents some of the rustic militia of ancient Latium as 
marching to war, their right feet shod in boots of raw hide, 

while their left feet were bare An oracle warned Pelias, 

king of Iolcus, to beware of the man with one sandal, and 

when Jason arrived with a sandal on his right foot but with 


his left foot bare, the king recognised the hand of fate. The 


1 For examples see Horace, Sat, i. Recueil d'inscriptions grecques, No. 
8, 23 sg.; Virgil, Aen. iii. 370, iv. 694. Compare Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
509; Ovid, Metam. vii. 182 sg.; iv. 518, ‘Jn sacris nihil solet esse 
Tibullus, i. 3. 29-32; Petronius, Saz. 44;  religatum.” 

Aulus Gellius, iv., 3. 3; Columella, 2 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 257 sg. 

De re rustica, x. 357-362 ; Athenaeus, 3 Thucydides, iii. 22. 

v. 28, p. 198 E; Dittenberger, Sylloge å Schol. on Pindar, Zyłk, iv, 
inscriptionum Graecarum, Nos. 653 133. 

(lines 23 sg.) and 939; Ch, Michel, 6 Virgil, dex. vii. 689 sg. 
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common story that Jason had lost one of his sandals in 
fording a river was probably invented when the real motive 
of the costume was forgotten.’ Again, according to one 
legend Perseus seems to have worn only one shoe when he 
went on his perilous enterprise to cut off the Gorgon’s head.’ 
In certain forms of purification Greek ritual appears to have 
required that the person to be cleansed should wear a 
rough shoe on one foot, while the other was unshod. The 
rule is not mentioned by ancient writers, but may be 
inferred from a scene painted on a Greek vase, where a 
man, naked except for a fillet round his head, is seen 
crouching on the skin of a sacrificial victim, his bare right 
foot resting on the skin, while his left foot, shod in a 
rough boot, is planted on the ground in front of him. 
Round about women with torches and vessels are engaged 
in performing ceremonies of purification over him? When 
Dido in Virgil, deserted by Aeneas, has resolved to die, she 
feigns to perform certain magical rites which will either win 
back her false lover or bring relief to her wounded heart. 
In appealing to the gods and the stars, she stands by the 
altar with her dress loosened and with one foot bare.’ 
Among the heathen Arabs the cursing of an enemy was a 
public act. The maledictions were often couched in the 
form of a satirical poem, which the poet himself recited with 
certain solemn formalities. Thus when the young Lebid 
appeared at the Court of Norman to denounce the Absites, 
he anointed the hair of his head on one side only, let his 
garment hang down loosely, and wore but one shoe. This, 
we are told, was the costume regularly adopted by certain 
poets on such occasions.® 


1 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 129 sgg.3; De Witte and F. Lenormant, pp. 352 


Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaut. i. 5 
sqq.3 Apollodorus, i. 9. 16. 

2 Artemidorus, Ondzrocrit. iv. 63. 
At Chemmis in Upper Egypt there was 
atemple of Perseus, and the people 
said that from time to time Perseus 
appeared to them and they found his 
great sandal, two cubits long, which 
was a sign of prosperity for the whole 
land of Egypt. See Herodotus, ii. 
gl. 

S Gazette archéologique, 1884, 
plates 44, 45, 46 with the remarks of 


sg. The skin on which the man is 
crouching is probably the so-called 
“ fleece of Zeus” (Atds xwdiov), as to 
which see Hesychius and Suidas, s.z. $ 
Polemo, ed, Preller, pp. 140-142; C. 
A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 183 
sqq. Compare my note on Pausanias, 
li, 31. 8 

4 Virgil, Aen. iv. 517 $97. 

6 I. Goldziher, “Der Diwin des 
Garwal b. Aus Al-Hutej’ a,” Zectschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell 
schaft, xlvi. (1892) p. 5. 
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Thus various peoples seem to be of opinion that it stands The | 
a man in good stead to go with one foot shod and one foot eae 
bare on certain momentous occasions. But why? The with one 
explanation must apparently be sought in the magical virtue pee 
attributed to knots; for down to recent times, we may take shoe off 
it, shoes have been universally tied to the feet by latchets. suer 
Now the magical action of a knot, as we have seen, is Papuan 
supposed to be to bind and restrain not merely the body the man 
but the soul! and this action is beneficial or harmful o 
according as the thing which is bound and restrained is evil magical 
or good. Itis a necessary corollary of this doctrine that to T 
be without knots is to be free and untrammelled, which, by it on his 
the way, may be the reason why the augur’s staff at Rome TY 
had to be made from a piece of wood in which there was no 
knot ;? it would never do for a divining rod to be spell- 
bound. Hence we may suppose that the intention of going 
with one shoe on and one shoe off is both to restrain and to 
set at liberty, to bind and to unbind. But to bind or unbind 
whom or what? Perhaps the notion is to rid the man 
himself of magical restraint, but to lay it on his foe, or at 
all events on his foe’s magic; in short, to bind his enemy 
by a spell while he himself goes free. This is substantially 
the explanation which the acute and learned Servius gives 
of Dido’s costume. He says that she went with one shoe on 
and one shoe off in order that Aeneas might be entangled 
and herself released” An analogous explanation would 
obviously apply to all the other cases we have considered, 
for in all of them the man who wears this peculiar 
costume is confronted with hostile powers, whether human 
or supernatural, which it must be his object to lay under 
a ban. 

A similar power to bind and hamper spiritual as well as Rings 
bodily activities is ascribed by some people to rings. Thus a am 


in the Greek island of Carpathus, people never button the as magical 


clothes they put upon a dead body and they are careful to ee = 


1 See Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iii. non potest, ex cognatione sentire,” 
370: “In ratione sacrorum par est et 3 Livy, i. 18. 7. 
animae et corporis causa: nam plerum- 3 «UNUM EXUTA PEDEM 
que quae non possunt circa animam quia id agitur, ut et ista solvatur et 
fieri fiunt circa corpus, ut solvere vel implicetur Aeneas,” Servius, on Virgil, 
ligare, quo possit anima, guod per se Aen. iv. 518. 
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remove all rings from it; “for the spirit, they say, can even 
be detained in the little finger, and cannot rest”! Here it 
is plain that even if the soul is not definitely supposed to 
issue at death from the finger-tips, yet the ring is conceived 
to exercise a certain constrictive influence which detains and 
imprisons the immortal spirit in spite of its efforts to escape 
from the tabernacle of clay ; in short the ring, like the knot, 
acts as a spiritual fetter. This may have been the reason of 
an ancient Greek maxim, attributed to Pythagoras, which 
forbade people to wear rings? Nobody might enter the 
ancient Arcadian sanctuary of the Mistress at Lycosura with 
a ring on his or her finger. Persons who consulted the 
oracle of Faunus had to be chaste, to eat no flesh, and 
to wear no rings.’ 

On the other hand, the same constriction which 
hinders the egress of the soul may prevent the entrance of 
evil spirits; hence we find rings used as amulets against 
demons, witches, and ghosts. In the Tyrol it is said that 
a woman in childbed should never take off her wedding- 
ring, or spirits and witches will have power over her. 
Among the Lapps, the person who is about to place a 
corpse in the coffin receives from the husband, wife, or 
children of the deceased a brass ring, which he must wear 
fastened to his right arm until the corpse is safely deposited 
in the grave. The ring is believed to serve the person as 
an amulet against any harm which the ghost might do to 
him. The Huzuls of the Carpathians sometimes milk a 
cow through a wedding-ring to prevent witches from stealing 


1 «On a Far-off Island,” Black- 
woods Magazine, February 1886, 
p. 238. 

2 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. 
5. 28, p. 662, ed. Potter; Jamblichus, 
Adhortatio ad philosophiam, 23; 
Plutarch, De educatione puerorum, 17. 
According to others, all that Pytha- 
goras forbade was the wearing of a 
ring on which the likeness of a god 
was engraved (Diogenes Laertius, viii. 
{. 17; Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 42; 
Suidas, s.v. IIvéaybpas) ; according to 
Julian a ring was only forbidden if it 
bore the names of the gods (Julian, Or. 
vii. p. 236 D, p. 306 ed. Dindorf). I 


have shewn elsewhere that the maxims 
or symbols of Pythagoras, as they were 
called, are in great measure merely 
popular superstitions (/olk-lore, i. 
(1890) pp. 147 s99.). 

3 This we learn from an inscription 
found on the site. See "Edyuepls : 
dpxatoroyixy, Athens, 1898, col. 249 ; 
Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum 
Graecarum,? No. 939. 

1 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 657 sq. 

5 J. V. Zingerle, Sitten, Bräuche 
und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes, 


P3 
8 J. Scheffer, Lapponia (Frankfort. 
1673), P. 313. 
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its milk.’ In India iron rings are often worn as an amulet 
against disease or to counteract the malignant influence of 
the planet Saturn. A coral ring is used in Gujarat to ward 
off the baleful influence of the sun, and in Bengal mourners 
touch it as a form of purification? A Masai mother who 
has lost one or more children at an early age will put a 
copper ring on the second toe of her next infant’s right foot 
to guard it against sickness.? Masai men also wear on the 
middle finger of the right hand a ring made out of the hide 
of a sacrificial victim ; it is supposed to protect the wearer 
from witchcraft and disease of every kind.* We have seen 
that magic cords are fastened round the wrists of Siamese 
children to keep off evil spirits ;° that some people tie strings 
round the wrists of women in childbed, of convalescents after 
sickness, and of mourners after a funeral in order to prevent 
the escape of their souls at these critical seasons ;° and that 
with the same intention the Bagobos put brass rings on 
the wrists or ankles of the sick.” This use of wrist-bands, 
bracelets, and anklets as amulets to keep the soul in the 
body is exactly parallel to the use of finger-rings which we 
are here considering. The placing of these spiritual fetters 
on the wrists is especially appropriate, because some people 
fancy that a soul resides wherever a pulse is felt beating 
How far the custom of wearing finger-rings, bracelets, and 
anklets may have been influenced by, or even have sprung 
from, a belief in their efficacy as amulets to keep the soul in 
the body, or demons out of it, is a question which seems worth 
considering. Here we are only concerned with the belief 
in so far as it seems to throw light on the rule that the 
Flamen Dialis might not wear a ring unless it were broken. 
Taken in conjunction with the rule which forbade him to 

1 R. F. Kaindl, Die Hurulen 


(Vienna, 1894), p. 89; zd., ‘* Vieh- 
zucht und Viehzauber in den Ostkar- 


6 Above, pp. 32, 51. 
T Above, p. 31. 
8 De la Borde, ‘‘ Relation de Pori- 


paten,” Globus, Ixix. (1896) p. 386. 

2 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), ii, 13, 16. 

3 M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 
1904), P. 143. 

4 M. Merker, of. cit. pp. 200 sg., 
202; compare, 2a. p. 250. 

5 Above, p. 267. 


gine, etc., des Caraibes sauvages,” p. 
15, in Recueil de divers voyages faits en 
Afrique et en P Amérique (Paris, 1684). 
® A considerable body of evidence 
as to rings and the virtues attributed 
to them has been collected by Mr. W. 
Jones in his work Finger-ring Lore 
(London, 1877). See also W. G. 
Black, Folk-medicine, pp. 172-177. 
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have a knot on his garments, it points to a fear that the 
powerful spirit embodied in him might be trammelled and 
hampered in its goings-out and comings-in by such corporeal 
and spiritual fetters as rings and knots. The same fear 
probably dictated the rule that if a man in bonds were taken 
into the house of the Flamen Dialis, the captive was to be 
unbound and the cords to be drawn up through a hole in the 
roof and so let down into the street? Further, we may 
conjecture that the custom of releasing prisoners at a festival 
may have originated in the same train of thought; it might 
be imagined that their fetters would impede the flow of the 
divine grace. The custom was observed at the Greek 
festival of the Thesmophoria,? and at the Athenian festival 
of Dionysus in the city.2 At the great festival of the Dassera, 
celebrated in October by the Goorkhas of Nepaul, all the law 
courts are closed, and all prisoners in gaol are removed from 
the precincts of the city ; but those who are imprisoned outside 
the city do not have to change their place of confinement at 
the time of the Dassera* This Nepaulese custom appears 
strongly to support the explanation here suggested of such 
gaol-deliveries, For observe that the prisoners are notreleased, 
but merely removed from the city. The intention is therefore 
not to allow them to share the general happiness, but merely 
to rid the city of their inopportune presence at the festival. 
Before quitting the subject of knots I may be allowed 
to hazard a conjecture as to the meaning of the famous 
Gordian knot, which Alexander the Great, failing in his 
efforts to untie it, cut through with his sword. In Gordium, 
the ancient capital of the kings of Phrygia, there was pre- 
served a waggon of which the yoke was fastened to the pole 
by a strip of cornel-bark or a vine-shoot twisted and tied in 
an intricate knot. Tradition ran that the waggon had been 
dedicated by Midas, the first king of the dynasty, and that 
whoever untied the knot would be ruler of Asia.® Perhaps 


1 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 8. See Dionysos en Attique (Paris, 1904), p. 


above, p. 14. 

2 Marcellinus on Hermogenes, in 
Rhetores Graeci, ed. Walz, iv. 462; 
Sopater, zdzd. viii. 67. 

3 Demosthenes, Contra Androt. 68, 
p. 614; P. Foucart, Ze Culte de 


168. 

4H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from 
Nipal (London, 1880), ii. 342 sg. 

6 Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 33 Quintus 
Curtius, iii, 1; Justin, xi. 7; Schol 
on Euripides, Azppolytus, 671. 
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the knot was a talisman with which the fate of the dynasty 
was believed to be bound up in such a way that whenever 
the knot was loosed the reign of the dynasty would come 
to an end. We have seen that the magic virtue ascribed 
to knots is naturally enough supposed to last only so long 
as they remain tied. If the Gordian knot was the talis- 
man of the Phrygian kings, the local fame it enjoyed, as 
guaranteeing to them the rule of Phrygia, might easily be 
exaggerated by distant rumour into a report that the sceptre 
of Asia itself would fall to him who should undo the wondrous 
knot.’ 


1 Public talismans, on which the See C. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 
safety of the state was supposed to 278 sgg., and my note on Pausanias, 
depend, were common in antiquity. viii. 47. 5. 


CHAPTER VI 
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§ 1. Personal Names tabooed 


The savage UNABLE to discriminate clearly between words and things, 

0 the savage commonly fancies that the link between a name 

things, and and the person or thing denominated by it is not a mere 

pee ns arbitrary and ideal association, but a real and substantial 

name asa bond which unites the two in such a way that magic may 
vital part : . : 

of himself, Þe wrought on a man just as easily through his name as 

aa e through his hair, his nails, or any other material part of 

Ne his person. In fact, primitive man regards his name as 

= a vital portion of himself and takes care of it accordingly. 

through it. Thus, for example, the North American Indian “regards his 

name, not as a mere label, but as a distinct part of his per- 

sonality, just as much as are his eyes or his teeth, and believes 

that injury will result as surely from the malicious handling of 

his name as from a wound inflicted on any part of his physical 

organism. This belief was found among the various tribes 

from the Atlantic to the Pacifc, and has occasioned a 

number of curious regulations in regard to the concealment 

and change of names. It may be on this account that both 

Powhatan and Pocahontas are known in history under 

assumed appellations, their true names having been con- 

cealed from the whites until the pseudonyms were too 

firmly established to be supplanted. Should his prayers 

1 On the primitive conception of the (Stuttgart, 1878), pp. 165 sgg.; E. 

relation of names to persons and things, Clodd, 7omz-¢zt-tot (London, 1898), pp. 

see E. B. Tylor, Early History of Alan- 53 sqq., 79 sgg. In what follows I 


Rind,’ pp. 123 sgg.; R. Andree, Æz4no- have used with advantage the works of 
graphische Parallelen und Vergleiche all these writers. 
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have no apparent effect when treating a patient for some Savage 
serious illness, the shaman sometimes concludes that the a ae 


name is affected, and accordingly goes to water, with with the 
appropriate ceremonies, and christens the patient with a P™*°™ 
new name, by which he is henceforth to be known. He 
then begins afresh, repeating the formulas with the new 
name selected for the patient, in the confident hope that his 
efforts will be crowned with success.”! Some Esquimaux 
take new names when they are old, hoping thereby to get a 
new lease of life? The Tolampoos of central Celebes 
believe that if you write a man’s name down you can carry 
off his soul along with it. On that account the headman of 
a village appeared uneasy when Mr. A. C. Kruijt wrote 
down his name. He entreated the missionary to erase it, 
and was only reassured on being told that it was not his 
real name but merely his second name that had been put on 
paper. Again, when the same missionary took down the 
names of villages from the lips of a woman, she asked him 
anxiously if he would not thereby take away the soul of the 
villages and so cause the inhabitants to fall sick? If we 
may judge from the evidence of language, this crude 
conception of the relation of names to persons was widely 
prevalent, if not universal, among the forefathers of the 
Aryan race. For an analysis of the words for “name” in 
the various languages of that great family of speech points 
to the conclusion that “the Celts, and certain other widely 
separated Aryans, unless we should rather say the whole 
Aryan family, believed at one time not only that the name 
was a part of the man, but that it was that part of him 
which is termed the soul, the breath of life, or whatever you 
may choose to define it as being.”* However this may 
have been among the primitive Aryans, it is quite certain 
that many savages at the present day regard their names as 
vital parts of themselves, and therefore take great pains to 


1 J. Mooney, ‘*Sacred Formulas of 
the Cherokees,” Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing- 
ton, 1891), p. 343. 

2 E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Æighteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, part i, (Washing- 


ton, 1899) p. 289. 

3 A. C. Kruijt, ‘© Van Paloppo naar 
Posso,” Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche  Zendelinggenootschap, 
xlii. (1898) pp. 61 sg. 

* Professor (Sir) J. Rhys, ‘* Welsh 
Fairies,” The Nineteenth Century, xxx. 
(July-December 1891) pp. 566 sg. 
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conceal their real names, lest these should give to evil- 
disposed persons a handle by which to injure their owners. 
Thus, to begin with the savages who rank at the bottom 
of the social scale, we are told that the secrecy with which 
among the Australian aborigines personal names are often 
kept from general knowledge “arises in great measure from 
the belief that an enemy, who knows your name, has in it 
something which he can use magically to your detriment.” 1 
“An Australian black,” says another writer, “is always very 
unwilling to tell his real name, and there is no doubt that 
this reluctance is due to the fear that through his name he 
may be injured by sorcerers.”? On Herbert River in Queens- 
land the wizards, in order to practise their arts against some 
one, “need only to know the name of the person in question, 
and for this reason they rarely use their proper names in 
addressing or speaking of each other, but simply their class 
names.”* In the tribes of south-eastern Australia “when 
the new name is given at initiation, the child’s name 
becomes secret, not to be revealed to strangers, or to be 
mentioned by friends. The reason appears to be that a 
name is part of a person, and therefore can be made use of 
to that person’s detriment by any who wish to ‘catch’ him 
by evil magic.”* Thus among the Yuin of New South 
Wales the totem name is said to have been something magical 
rather than a mere name in our sense, and it was kept secret 
lest an enemy should injure its bearer by sorcery. The name 
was revealed to a youth by his father at initiation, but very 
few other people knew it. Another writer, who knew the 
Australians well, observes that in many tribes the belief 
prevails “that the life of an enemy may be taken by the 
use of his name in incantations. The consequence of this 
idea is, that in the tribes in which it obtains, the name 
of the male is given up for ever at the time when he under- 
goes the first of a series of ceremonies which end in confer- 
ring the rights of manhood. In such tribes a man has no 
name, and when a man desires to attract the attention of 
1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 3 C. Lumholtz, Among Cannibals 
South- East Australia, p. 3773; com- (London, 1889), p. 280. 
patel pas 4 A. W. Howitt, of. cit. p. 736. 


2 R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria, i. 469, note. 5 A. W. Howitt, of. cit. p. 133. 
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any male of his tribe who is out of his boyhood, instead of personal 


calling him by name, he addresses him as brother, nephew, 
or cousin, as the case may be, or by the name of the class 
to which he belongs. I used to notice, when I lived amongst 
the Bangerang, that the names which the males bore in 
infancy were soon almost forgotten by the tribe.”’ It may 
be questioned, however, whether the writer whom I have just 
quoted was not deceived in thinking that among these tribes 
men gave up their individual names on passing through the 
ceremony of initiation into manhood. It is more in harmony 
with savage beliefs and practices to suppose either that the 
old names were retained but dropped out of use in daily life, 
or that new names were given at initiation and sedulously 
concealed from fear of sorcery. A missionary who resided 
among the aborigines at Lake Tyers, in Victoria, informs us 
that “the blacks have great objections to speak of a person 
by name. In speaking to each other they address the 
person spoken to as brother, cousin, friend, or whatever 
relation the person spoken to bears. Sometimes a black 
bears a name which we would term merely a nickname, as 
the left-handed, or the bad-handed, or the little man. They 
would speak of a person by this name while living, but they 
would never mention the proper name. I found great diffi- 
culty in collecting the native names of the blacks here. I 
found afterwards that they had given me wrong names; and, 
on asking the reason why, was informed they had two or 
three names, but they never mentioned their right name for 
fear any one got it, when they would die.”? Amongst the 
tribes of central Australia every man, woman, and child has, 
besides a personal name which is in common use, a secret or 
sacred name which is bestowed by the older men upon him 
or her soon after birth, and which is known to none but the 
fully initiated members of the group. This secret name is 
never mentioned except upon the most solemn occasions ; to 
utter it in the hearing of women or of men of another group 
would be a most serious breach of tribal custom, as serious as 


1 E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, writer appears to mean that the natives 
i, 46. feared they would die if any one, or at 

2 J. Bulmer, in Brough Sinyth’s any rate, an enemy, learned their real 
Aborigines of Victoria, ii. 94. The names. 
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the most flagrant case of sacrilege among ourselves. When 
mentioned at all, the name is spoken only in a whisper, and 
not until the most elaborate precautions have been taken 
that it shall be heard by no one but members of the group. 
“The native thinks that a stranger knowing his secret 
name would have special power to work him ill by means 
of magic.” 1 

The same fear seems to have led to a custom of the same 
sort amongst the ancient Egyptians, whose comparatively 
high civilisation was strangely dashed and chequered with 
relics of the lowest savagery. Every Egyptian received 
two names, which were known respectively as the true 
name and the good name, or the great name and the little 
name; and while the good or little name was made public, 
the true or great name appears to have been carefully 
concealed.? Similarly in Abyssinia at the present day it is 
customary to conceal the real name which a person receives 
at baptism and to call him only by a sort of nickname which 
his mother gives him on leaving the church. The reason 
for this concealment is that a sorcerer cannot act upon a 
person whose real name he does not know. But if he has 
ascertained his victim’s real name, the magician takes a par- 
ticular kind of straw, and muttering something over it bends 
it into a circle and places it under a stone. The person 
aimed at is taken ill at the very moment of the bending of 
the straw; and if the straw snaps, he dies? A Brahman 
child reccives two names, one for common use, the other a 
secret name which none but his father and mother should 
know. The latter is only used at ceremonies such as 
marriage. The custom is intended to protect the person 
against magic, since a charm only becomes effectual in 
combination with the real name Amongst the Kru 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Ważive Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 139; compare 
tbid. p. 637; id., Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, pp. 584 sq. 

2 E, Lefébure, “La Vertu et la vie 
du nom en Egypte,” Mélusine, viii. 
(1897) coll. 226 sg. 

8 Mansfield Parkyns, Life in Abys- 
sinia (London, 1868), pp. 301 sg. 

4 Grikya Stras, translated by H. 
Oldenberg, part i. pp. 50, 183, 395, 


part ii. pp. 55, 215, 281; A. Hille- 
brandt, Vedische Opfer und Zauber, ppe 
46, 170 sg.; W. Caland, Altindisches 
Zauberritual, p. 162, note% ; D, C. J. 
Ibbetson, Outlines of Punjáb Ethno- 
graphy (Calcutta, 1883), p. 118; W. 
Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India (Westminstez, 
1896), i. 24, ii. 5; íd., Natives of 
Northern India (London, 1907), p. 
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negroes of West Africa a man’s real name is always con- 
cealed from all but his nearest relations; to other people 
ne is known only under an assumed name.’ The Ewe- 
speaking people of the Slave Coast “believe that there is a 
real and material connexion between a man and his name, 
and that by means of the name injury may be done to the 
man. An illustration of this has been given in the case of 
the tree-stump that is beaten with a stone to compass the 
death of an enemy ; for the name of that encmy is not pro- 
nounced solely with the object of informing the animating 
principle of the stump who it is whose death is desired, but 
through a belief that, by pronouncing the name, the person- 
ality of the man who bears it is in some way brought to 
the stump.”? The Wolofs of Senegambia are very much 
annoyed if any one calls them in a loud voice, even by day ; 
for they say that their name will be remembered by an evil 
spirit and made use of by him to do them a mischief at 
night.2 Similarly, the natives of Nias believe that harm may 
be done to a person by the demons who hear his name pro- 
nounced. Hence the names of infants, who are especially 
exposed to the assaults of evil spirits, are never spoken ; 
and often in haunted spots, such as the gloomy depths of 
the forest, the banks of a river, or beside a bubbling spring, 
men will abstain from calling each other by their names for 
a like reason.* Among the hill tribes of Assam each indi- 
vidual has a private name which may not be revealed. 
Should any one imprudently allow his private name to be 
known, the whole village is tabooed for two days and a 
feast is provided at the expense of the culprit.” A Manegre, 
of the upper valley of the Amoor, will never mention his 
own name nor that of one of his fellows. Only the names 
of children are an exception to this rule.° A Bagobo 
man of Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands, never 


1 A, B. Ellis, Zhe Tshz-speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast, p. 109. 

2 A. B. Ellis, The Hwe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 98. 

3 L. J. B. Bérenger- Féraud, Zes 
Peuples de la Sénégambie (Paris, 1879), 
p. 28. 

1 E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Nias 


(Milan, 1890), p. 465. 

6 T. C. Hodson, ‘‘The genna 
amongst the Tribes of Assam,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxvi, 
(1906) p. 97. 

6 C, de Sabir, ‘ Quelques notes sur 
les Manégres,” Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie (Paris), Vme Série, i 
(1861) p. 51. 
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utters his own name from fear of being turned into a 
raven, because the raven croaks out its own namel 
The natives of the East Indian island of Buru, and the 
Manggarais of West Flores are forbidden by custom to 
mention their own names.2 When Fafnir had received 
his death-wound from Sigurd, he asked his slayer what his 
name was; but the cunning Sigurd concealed his real name 
and mentioned a false one, because he well knew how 
potent are the words of a dying man when he curses his 
enemy by name.’ 

The Indians of Chiloe, a large island off the southern 
coast of Chili, keep their names secret and do not like to 
have them uttered aloud; for they say that there are fairies 
or imps on the mainland or neighbouring islands who, if 
they knew folk’s names, would do them an injury; but so 
long as they do not know the names, these mischievous 
sprites are powerless. The Araucanians, who inhabit the 
mainland of Chili to the north of Chiloe, will hardly ever 
tell a stranger their names because they fear that he would 
thereby acquire some supernatural power over themselves. 
Asked his name by a stranger, who is ignorant of their 
superstitions, an Araucanian will answer, “I have none.” ë 
Names taken from plants, birds, or other natural objects are 
bestowed on the Indians of Guiana at their birth by their 
parents or the medicine-man, “but these names seem of 
little use, in that owners have a very strong objection to 
telling or using them, apparently on the ground that the 
name is part of the man, and that he who knows the name 
has part of the owner of that name in his power. To avoid 
any danger of spreading knowledge of their names, one 
Indian, therefore, generally addresses another only according 
to the relationship of the caller and the called, as brother, 


1 A. Schadenburg, “Die Bewohner 
von Siid-Mindanao und der Insel 
Samal,” Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 
xvii. (1885) p. 30. 

2 J. H. W. van der Miesen, “ Een 
en ander over Boeroe,” Mededeelingen 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xivi. (1902) p. 455; J. 
W. Meerburg, ‘‘ Proeve einer beschrijv- 
ing van land en volk van Midden- 
Manggarai (West- Flores), Afdeeling 


Bima,” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde, xxxiv. (1891) 
P. 465. 

3 F, Kauffmann, Balder (Strasburg, 
1902), p. 198. 

4 This I learned from my wife, who 
spent some years in Chili and visited 
the island of Chiloe. 

5 E. R. Smith, Zhe Araucanians 
(London, 1855), p. 222. 
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sister, father, mother, and so on; or, when there is no 
relationship, as boy, girl, companion, and so on. These 
terms, therefore, practically form the names actually used 
by Indians amongst themselves.” Amongst the Indians of 
the Goajira peninsula in Colombia it is a punishable offence 
to mention a man’s name; in aggravated cases heavy com- 
pensation is demanded.’ The Indians of Darien never tell 
their names, and when one of them is asked, “ What is your 
name?” he answers, “I have none.”* For example, the 
Guami of Panama, “like the greater part of the American 
Indians, has several names, but that under which he is 
known to his relations and friends is never mentioned to a 
stranger ; according to their ideas a stranger who should learn 
a man’s name would obtain a secret power over him. As to 
the girls, they gencrally have no name of their own up to the 
age of puberty.”* Among the Tepehuancs of Mexico a name 
is a sacred thing, and they never tell their real native names.’ 

In North America superstitions of the same sort are Similar 
current. “Names bestowed with ceremony in childhood,” a 
says Schoolcraft, “are deemed sacred, and are seldom personal 
pronounced, out of respect, it would seem, to the spirits oe The 
under whose favour they are supposed to have been selected. Indians of 
Children are usually called in the family by some name oe 
which can be familiarly used” The Navajoes of New 
Mexico are most unwilling to reveal their own Indian 
names or those of their friends ; they generally go by some 
Mexican names which they have received from the whites.’ 

“No Apache will give his name to a stranger, fearing some 
hidden power may thus be placed in the stranger’s hand to 
his detriment.”8 The Tonkawe Indians of Texas will give 


1 E.F. im Thurn, Among the Indians 
of Guiana (London, 1883), p. 220. 

2 F, A. Simons, “An Exploration 
of the Goajira Peninsula, U.S. of 
Colombia,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, N.S., vii. (1885) 


p. 790. 

8 Dr. Cullen, ‘‘ The Darien Indians,” 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society 
of London, N.S., iv. (1866) p. 265. 

4 A, Pinart, “ Les Indiens de l’État 
de Panama,” Revue d’ Ethnographie, vi. 


(1887) p. 44. 


5 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, i. 
462. 

6 H, R. Schoolcraft, The American 
Indians, their History, Condition, and 
Prospects (Buffalo, 1851), p. 213. 
Compare id., Onedta, or Character- 
istics of the Red Race of America (New 
York and London, 1845), p. 456. 

7T H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
w217 

8 J. G. Bourke, “Notes upon the 
Religion of the Apache Indians,” Folk- 
lore, ii. (1891) p. 423. 
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their children Comanche and English names in addition to 
their native names, which they are unwilling to communicate 
to others; for they believe that when somebody calls a 
person by tie or her native name after death the spirit of 
the deceased may hear it, and may be prompted to take 
revenge on such as disturbed his rest; whereas if the spirit 
be called by a name drawn from another language, it will 
pay no heed? Speaking of the Californian Indians, and 
especially of the Nishinam tribe, a well-informed writer 
observes: “One can very seldom learn an Indian’s and 
never a squaw’s Indian name, though they will tell 
their American titles readily enough... No squaw will 
reveal her own name, but she will tell all her neigh- 
bors’ that she can think of. For the reason above given 
many people believe that half the squaws have no names at 
all. So far is this from the truth that every one possesses 
at least one and sometimes two or three”? Blackfoot 
Indians believe that they would be unfortunate in all their 
undertakings if they were to speak their names. When 
the Canadian Indians were asked their names, they used 
to hang their heads in silence or answer that they did not 
know. When an Ojebway is asked his name, he will look 
at some bystander and ask him to answer. “ This reluctance 
arises from an impression they receive when young, that if 
they repeat their own names it will prevent their growth, 
and they will be small in stature. On account of this 
unwillingness to tell their names, many strangers have 
fancied that they either have no names or have forgotten 
them.” ® 

In this last case no scruple seems to be felt about 
communicating a man’s name to strangers, and no ill effects 
appear to be dreaded as a consequence of divulging it; harm 
is only done when a name is spoken by its owner. Why is 
this? and why in particular should a man be thought to’ 


1 A. S. Gatschet, Tke Karankawa 
Indians, the Coast People of Texas (Ar- 
chaeological and Ethnological Papers of 
the Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
(Ziki vol. i. No. 2), p. 69. 

2 S, Powers, Tribes ae California 
(Washington, 1877), p. 
3G. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 


Tales, p. 194. 

4 Relations des Jésuites, 1633, P. 3 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 

5 Peter Jones, History of the Ojebway 
Indians, p. 162. Compare A. P. 
Reid, “ Religious Beliefs of the Ojibois 
or Sauteux Indians,” Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute, iii, (1874) p. 107. 
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stunt his growth by uttering his own name? We may con- do not 
jecture that to savages who act and think thus a person’s poe a 
name only seems to be a part of himself when it is uttered people's 
with his own breath; uttered by the breath of others it has 9°™* $è 
no vital connexion with him, and no harm can come to him 
through it. Whereas, so these primitive philosophers may 

have argued, when a man lets his own name pass his lips, 

he is parting with a living piece of himself, and if he persists 

in so reckless a course he must certainly end by dissipating 

his energy and shattering his constitution. Many a broken- 

down debauchee, many a feeble frame wasted with disease, 

may have been pointed out by these simple moralists to 

their awe-struck disciples as a fearful example of the fate 

that must sooner or later overtake the profligate who in- 
dulges immoderately in the seductive habit of mentioning 

his own name. 

However we may explain it, the fact is certain that Men who 
many a savage evinces the strongest reluctance to pronounce wilmer 
his own name, while at the same time he makes no objection their own 
at all to other people pronouncing it, and will even invite us 
them to do so for him in order to satisfy the curiosity a 
an inquisitive stranger. Thus in some parts of Madagascar ae oe 
it is fady or taboo for a person to tell his own name, but a ttem. 
slave or attendant will answer for him.' “Chatting with an 
old Sakalava while the men were packing up, we happened 
to ask him his name; whereupon he politely requested us 
to ask one of his servants standing by. On expressing our 
astonishment that he should have forgotten this, he told us 
that it was faddy (tabooed) for one of his tribe to pronounce 
his own name. We found this was perfectly true in that 
district, but it is not the case with the Sakalava a few days 
farther down the river”? The same curious inconsistency, 
as it may seem to us, is recorded of some tribes of American 
Indians. Thus we are told that “the name of an American 
Indian is a sacred thing, not to be divulged by the owner 
himself without due consideration. One may ask a warrior 


1 J. Sibree, Zhe Great African Coast,” Antananarivo Annual and 
Island (London, 1880), p. 289. Madagascar Magazine, No. i. p. 25 

2 H. W. Grainge, ‘Journal of a (reprint of the first four numbers, 
Visit to Mojanga on the North-West Antananarivo and London, 1885). 
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of any tribe to give his name, and the question will be met 
with either a point-blank refusal or the more diplomatic 
evasion that he cannot understand what is wanted of him. 
The moment a friend approaches, the warrior first interrog- 
ated will whisper what is wanted, and the friend can tell 
the name, receiving a reciprocation of the courtesy from 
the other.”’ This general statement applies, for example, 
to the Indian tribes of British Columbia, as to whom it is 
said that “one of their strangest prejudices, which appears 
to pervade all tribes alike, is a dislike to telling their names 
—thus you never get a man’s right name from himself; 
but they will tell each others names without hesitation,” ? 
Though it is considered very rude for a stranger to ask an 
Apache his name, and the Apache will never mention it him- 
self, he will allow his friend at his side to mention it for him? 
The Abipones of South America thought it a sin in a man to 
utter his own name, but they would tell each other’s names 
freely ; when Father Dobrizhoffer asked a stranger Indian his 
name, the man would nudge his neighbour with his elbow 
as a sign that his companion should answer the question.* 
Some of the Malemut Esquimaux of Bering Strait dislike 
very much to pronounce their own names; if a man be 
asked his name he will appear confused and will generally 
turn to a bystander, and request him to mention it for him? 
In the whole of the East Indian Archipelago the etiquette 
is the same. Asa general rule no one will utter his own 
name. To enquire, “What is your name?” is a very in- 
delicate question in native society. When in the course of 
administrative or judicial business a native is asked his name, 
instead of replying he will look at his comrade to indicate 
that he is to answer for him, or he will say straight out, 
“Ask him.” The superstition is current all over the East 
Indies without exception,® and it is found also among the 


1 J. G. Bourke, ‘ Medicine-men of 
the Apaches,” Ninth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1892), p. 461. 

2 R. C. Mayne, Four Years in 
British Columbia and Vancouver 
Island (London, 1862), pp. 278 sg. 

3 J. G. Bourke, On the Border with 
Crook, pp. 131 sg. 


4 M. Dobrizhoffer, Historia de Abi- 
ponibus (Vienna, 1784), ii. 498. 

5 E W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Eighteenth An- 
nual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, part i. (Washington, 1899) 
p. 289. 

6 G. A. Wilken, Handleiding voor de 
vergelijkende Volkenkunde van Neder- 
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Motu and Motumotu tribes of British New Guinea, the 
Papuans of Finsch Haven in German New Guinea,’ the 
Nufoors of Dutch New Guinea, and the Melanesians of the 
Bismarck Archipelago. Among many tribes of South 
Africa men and women never mention their names if they 
can get any one else to do it for them, but they do not 
absolutely refuse when it cannot be avoided No Warua 
will tell his name, but he does not object to being addressed 
by it.2 Among the Masai, “when a man is called or spoken 
to, he is addressed by his father’s name, and his own name 
is only used when speaking to his mother. It is considered 
unlucky for a man to be addressed by name. The methods 
employed in finding out what an individual is called seem 
apt to lead to confusion. If a man is asked his name, he 
replies by giving that of his father, and to arrive at his own 


landsch-Indié, p. 221. Compare J. 
H. F. Kohlbrugge, ‘* Naamgeving in 
Insulinde,” Bzjdragen tot de Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, lii. (1901) pp. 172 sg. 
The custom is reported for the British 
settlements in the Straits of Malacca 
by T. J. Newbold (Political and Sta- 
tistical Account of the British Settle- 
ments in the Straits of Malacca, London, 
1839, ii. 176); for Sumatra in general 
by W. Marsden (History of Sumatra, 
pp. 286 sg.), and A. L. van Hasselt 
(Volksbeschrijving van Midden-Suma- 
tra, p. 271); for the Battas by Baron 
van Hoévell (‘‘Iets over ’t oorlogvoeren 
der Batta’s,” Tijdschrift voor Neder- 
landsch Indië, N.S., vii. (1878) p. 
436, note); for the Dyaks by C. Hupe 
(‘Korte Verhandeling over de Gods- 
dienst, Zeden, enz. der Dajakkers,” 
Tijdschrift voor Neérlands Indië, 1846, 
dl. iii. p. 250), and W. H. Furness 
(Home-life of Borneo Head-hunters, 
Philadelphia, 1902, p. 16); for the 
island of Sumba by S. Roos (‘* Bij- 
drage tot de Kennis van Taal, Land en 
Volk op het Eiland Soemba,” p. 70, 
Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, xxxvi.); and for Bolang Mon- 
gondo, in the west of Celebes, by N. P. 
Wilken and J. A. Schwarz (“ Allerlei 
over het land en volk van Bolaang 
Mongondou,” Mededeelingen van wege 


het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 
xi. (1867) p. 356). 

1 J, Chalmers, Pioneering in New 
Guinea, p. 187. If a Motumotu man 
is hard pressed for his name and there 
is nobody near to help him, he will at 
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2 O. Schellong, ‘‘ Uber Familien- 
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van vermomde Taal door de Nufooren,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xlv. (1902) p. 279. 
The Nufoors are a Papuan tribe on 
Doreh Bay, in Dutch New Guinea. 
See zd@., in Tijdsckrijt voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xìvi. 
(1903) p. 287. 

4 J. Graf Pfeil, Studien und Beobacht- 
ungen aus der Südsee (Brunswick, 
1899), p. 78; P. A. Kleintitschen, 
Die Ktistenbewohner der Gazellehalb- 
insel (Hiltrup bei Münster, preface 
dated Christmas, 1906), pp. 237 sg. 

5 J. Macdonald, ‘‘ Manners, Customs, 
Superstitions, and Religions of South 
African Tribes,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, xx. (1891) p. 131. 
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name it is necessary to ask a third person, or to ask him 
what is the name of his mother. There is no objection to 
another person mentioning his name even in his presence.” 
We are told that the Wanyamwesi almost always address 
each other as “Mate” or “ Friend,” and a man sometimes 
quite forgets his own name and has to be reminded of it by 
another.? The writer who makes this statement was prob- 
ably unaware of the reluctance of many savages to utter 
their own names, and hence he mistook that reluctance for 
forgetfulness. In Uganda no one will mention his totem. 
If it is necessary that it should be known, he will ask a 
bystander to mention it for him? The Ba-Lua in the 
Congo region are unwilling to pronounce the name of 
their tribe; if they are pressed on the subject, they will 
call on some foreigner to give the required information.* 
Sometimes the embargo laid on personal names is not 
permanent; it is conditional on circumstances, and when 
these change it ceases to operate. Thus when the Nandi 
men are away on a foray, nobody at home may pronounce 
the names of the absent warriors ; they must be referred to 
as birds. Should a child so far forget itself as to mention 
one of the distant ones by name, the mother would rebuke 
it, saying, “ Don’t talk of the birds who are in the heavens.” ° 
Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo, while a man is 
fishing and when he returns with his catch, his proper name 
is in abeyance and nobody may mention it. Whatever the 
fisherman’s real name may be, he is called smze/e without 
distinction. The reason is that the river is full of spirits, 
who, if they heard the fisherman’s real name, might so work 
against him that he would catch little or nothing. Even 
when he has caught his fish and landed with them, the buyer 
must still not address him by his proper name, but must 
only call him mele; for even then, if the spirits were to 


1 S, L, Hinde and H. Hinde, Zhe 
Last of the Masai (London, 1901), 
pp. 48 sg. Compare Sir H. Johnston, 
The Uganda Protectorate (London, 
1902), li, 826 sg.; M. Merker, Die 
Masai (Berlin, 1904), p. 56. 

2 P. Reichard, “ Die Wanjamuesi,” 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erd- 
tunde au Berlin, xxiv. (1889) p. 258. 


3 J. Roscoe, ‘* Further Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 
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‘ Note on the Southern Ba-Mbala,” 
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hear his proper name, they would either bear it in mind and 
serve him out another day, or they might so mar the fish he 
had caught that he would get very little for them. Hence 
the fisherman can extract heavy damages from anybody who 
mentions his name, or can compel the thoughtless speaker to 
relieve him of the fish at a good price so as to restore his 
luck.) When the Sulka of New Britain are near the territory 
of their enemies the Gaktei, they take care not to mention 
them by their proper name, believing that were they to do so, 
their foes would attack and slay them. Hence in these 
circumstances they speak of the Gaktei as o /apszek, that is, 
“the rotten tree-trunks,” and they imagine that by calling them 
that they make the limbs of their dreaded enemies ponderous 
and clumsy like logs? This example illustrates the ex- 
tremely materialistic view which these savages take of the 
nature of words; they suppose that the mere utterance of 
an expression signifying clumsiness will homocopathically 
affect with clumsiness the limbs of their distant foemen. 
Another illustration of this curious misconception is furnished 
by a Caffre superstition that the character of a young thief 
can be reformed by shouting his name over a boiling kettle 
of medicated water, then clapping a lid on the kettle and 
leaving the name to steep in the water for several days. 
It is not in the least necessary that the thief should be 
aware of the use that is being made of his name behind his 
back; the moral reformation will be effected without his 
knowledge? 

When it is deemed necessary that a man’s real name In order to 
should be kept secret, it is often customary, as we have seen, ee 
to call him by a surname or nickname. As distinguished people's 
from the real or primary names, these secondary names are aes, 
apparently held to be no part of the man himself, so that parents are 
they may be freely used and divulged to everybody without $%me4 nes 
endangering his safety thereby. Sometimes in order to after their 
avoid the use of his own name a man will be called after aed 
his child. Thus we are informed that “the Gippsland aunts after 

1 Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘‘ Anthropo- 2 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in 
logical Notes on the Bangala of the der Südsee, p. 198. 
Upper Congo River,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxix. (1909) 3 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, 
pp. 128, 459. P. 73 
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blacks objected strongly to let any one outside the tribe 
know their names, lest their enemies, learning them, should 
make them vehicles of incantation, and so charm their lives 
away. As children were not thought to have enemies, they 
used to speak of a man as ‘the father, uncle, or cousin of 
So-and-so, naming a child; buton all occasions abstained from 
mentioning the name of a grown-up person.”’ Similarly 
among the Nufoors of Dutch New Guinea, grown-up persons 
who are related by marriage may not mention each other’s 
names, but it is lawful to mention the names of children ; 
hence in order to designate a person whose name they may 
not pronounce they will speak of him or her as the father or 
mother of So-and-so.2 The Alfoors of Poso, in Celebes, 
will not pronounce their own names. Among them, accord- 
ingly, if you wish to ascertain a person’s name, you ought 
not to ask the man himself, but should enquire of others. 
But if this is impossible, for example, when there is no one 
else near, you should ask him his child’s name, and then 
address him as the “ Father of So-and-so.” Nay, these Alfoors 
are shy of uttering the names even of children, so when a 
boy or girl has a nephew or niece, he or she is addressed 
as “ Uncle of So-and-so,” or “ Aunt of So-and-so.”* In pure 
Malay society, we are told, a man is never asked his name, 
and the custom of naming parents after their children is 
adopted only as a means of avoiding the use of the parents’ 
own names. The writer who makes this statement adds 
in confirmation of it that childless persons are named after 
their younger brothers.* Among the land Dyaks of 
northern Borneo children as they grow up are called, 
according to their sex, the father or mother of a child of 
their father’s or mother’s younger brother or sister,’ that is, 


1 E. M. Curr, Tke Australian Race, 
iii. 545. Similarly among the Daco- 
tas ‘‘ there is no secrecy in children’s 
names, but when they grow up there 
is a secrecy in men’s names” (H. R. 
Schoolcraft, Zndian Tribes, iii. 240). 

2 Th. J. F. van Hasselt, ‘Gebruik 
van vermomde Taal door de Nufooren,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xlv. (1902) p. 278. 

3 A. C. Kruijt, “ Een en ander aan- 
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4G. Mansveld (Kontroleur van 
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(1876) pp. 443, 449. 
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they are called the father or mother of what we should 
call their first cousin. The Caffres used to think it dis- 
courteous to call a bride by her own name, so they would 
call her “the Mother of So-and-so,” even when she was only 
betrothed, far less a wife and a mother? Among the Kukis 
and Zemis or Kacha Nagas of Assam parents drop their 
own names after the birth of a child and are named Father 
and Mother of So-and-so. Childless couples go by the 
names of “the childless father,’ “the childless mother,” “the 
father of no child,” “the mother of no child”? A Zulu 
woman may not utter her husband’s name; if she speaks to 

or of him she says, “ Father of So-and-so,” mentioning the 
name of one of his children? A Hindoo woman will not 
name her husband. If she has to refer to him she will 
designate him as the father of her child or by some other 
periphrasis.« The widespread custom of naming a father The 
after his child has sometimes been supposed to spring from Common 


custom of 


a desire on the father’s part to assert his paternity, appar- naming 


S29 : : : parents 
ently as a means of obtaining those rights over his children frer their 


which had previously, under a system of mother-kin, been children 


possessed by the mother.® But this explanation does not arise from 


account for the parallel custom of naming the mother after eee 
ance to 


her child, which seems commonly to co-exist with the mention 
practice of naming the father after the child. Still less, ian 
possible, does it apply to the customs of calling childless persons 


couples the father and mother of children which do not êddressed 
or directly 


exist, of naming people after their younger brothers, and of referred to 
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5 G. A. Wilken, Handleiding voor 
de vergelijkende Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, pp. 216-219; E. B. 
Tylor, ‘“ On a Method of Investigating 
the Developement of Institutions,” 


A. C. Kruijt (4¢.), who explains the 
custom by the fear of attracting the 
attention of evil spirits to the person 
named, Other explanations are sug- 
gested by Mr. J. H. F. Kohlbrugge 
(‘“ Naamgeving in Insulinde,” Bij- 
dragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indië, li. 
(1901) pp. 160-170), and by Mr. E. 
Crawley (The Mystic Kose, London, 
1902, pp. 428-433). 
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designating children as the uncles and aunts of So-and-so, 


or as the fathers and mothers of their first cousins. 


But 


all these practices are explained in a simple and natural 
way if we suppose that they originate in a reluctance 
to utter the real names of persons addressed or directly 


referred to. 


That reluctance is probably based partly on a 


fear of attracting the notice of evil spirits, partly on a dread 
of revealing the name to sorcerers, who would thereby obtain 
a handle for injuring the owner of the name.’ 


1 For evidence of the custom of 
naming parents after their children in 
Australia, see E. J. Eyre, Journals of 
Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
Australia (London, 1845), ii. 325 sg.: 
in Sumatra, see W. Marsden, History 
of Sumatra, p. 286; Baron van Hoé- 
vell, ‘*Iets over °t oorlogvoeren der 
Batta’s,” 7adschrift voor Nederlandsch- 
Indië, N.S. vii. (1878) p. 436, note ; 
A, L. van Iasselt, Volksbeschrijuving van 
Midden-Sumatra, p. 274: in Nias, see 
J. T. Nieuwenhuisen en H. C. B. von 
Rosenberg, Verslag omtrent het eiland 
Nias, p. 28 (Verhandelingen van het 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, xxx. Batavia, 1863): 
in Java, see P. J. Veth, Java, i. (Haar- 
lem, 1875) p. 642; J. H. F. Kohl- 
brugge, ‘‘ Die Tenggeresen, ein alter 
Javanischen Volksstamm,” Bzjdragen 
tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-/ndié, liii. (1901) p. 121: 
in Borneo, see C. Hupe, “ Korte Ver- 
handeling over de Godsdienst, Zeden, 
enz. der Dajakkers,” Tijdschrift voor 
Neérlands Indië, 1846, dl. iii, p. 249 ; 
H. Low, Sarawak, p. 249; Spenser 
St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far 
East,? i. 208; M. T. H. Perelaer, 
Ethnographische Beschrijving der Da- 
Jaks, p- 42; C. Hose, ‘The Natives 
of Borneo,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxiii. (1894) p- 170; 
W. H. Furness, Folk-lore in Borneo 
(Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 1899, 
privately printed), p. 26; z@., Home- 
life of Borneo Head-hunters, pp. 17 39., 
55; A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 
Borneo, i. 75: among the Mantras of 
Malacca, see W. W. Skeat and C. O. 
Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, ii. 16 sg.: among the 


Negritos of Zambales in the Philip- 
pines, see W. A. Reed, Negritos of 
Zambales (Manilla, 1904), p. 55: 
in the islands between Celebes and 
New Guinea, see J. G. F. Riedel, De 
Sluik- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, pp. 5, 137, 152 S9., 
238, 260, 353, 392, 418, 450; J. H. 
W. van der Miesen, ‘‘ Een en ander 
over Boeroe,” Mededeelingen van wege 
het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 
xlvi. (1902) p. 444: in Celebes and 
other parts of the Indian Archipelago, 
see J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, ‘“ Naam- 
geving in Insulinde,” Bijdragen tot de 


Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indië, lii. (1901) pp. 
160-170; G. A. Wilken, Xand- 


leiding voor de vergelijkende Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indië, pp. 
216 sgg.: in New Guinea, see P, W. 
Schmidt, ‘‘ Ethnographisches von Ber- 
linhafen, Deutsch- Neu- Guinea,” Mit- 
theilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, xxx. (1899) p. 
28 : among the Kasias of North-eastern 
India, see Col. H. Yule, in Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, ix. (1880) 
p. 298; L. A. Waddell, ‘‘ The Tribes 
of the Brahmaputra Valley,” Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, \xix. 
part iii. (Calcutta, 1901) p. 46: among 
some of the indigenous races of southern 
China, see P. Vial, ‘‘ Les Gni ou Gni- 
pa, tribu Lolote du Yun-Nan,” Missions 
Catholiques, xxv. (1893) p. 270; La 
Mission lyonnaise exploration com- 
merciale en Chine (Lyons, 1898), p. 
369 : in Corea, see Mrs. Bishop, Korea 
and her Neighbours (London, 1898), i. 
136: among the Yukagirs of north- 
eastern Asia, see W, Jochelson, “ Die 
Jukagiren im äussersten Nordosten 
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§ 2. Names of Relations tabooed 


It might naturally be expected that the reserve so The names 
commonly maintained with regard to personal names would 
be dropped or at least relaxed among relations and friends. the speaker 


But the reverse of this is often the case. 


It is precisely the 


of persons 
related to 


by blood 
and especi- 


persons most intimately connected by blood and especially ally by 
by marriage to whom the rule applies with the greatest 
stringency. Such people are often forbidden, not only to not be 
pronounce each other’s names, but even to utter ordinary 
words which resemble or have a single syllable in common 


with these names. 


The persons who are thus mutually 


debarred from mentioning each other’s names are especially 
husbands and wives, a man and his wife’s parents, and a 


woman and her husbaid’s father. 


For example, among the 


Caffres of South Africa a woman may not publicly pronounce 
the birth-name of her husband or of any of his brothers, nor Caffres. 


may she use the interdicted word in its ordinary sense. 


If 


her husband, for instance, be called u-Mpaka, from zszpaka, 
a small feline animal, she must speak of that beast by some 


other name! 


Asiens,” xvii. /akresbericht der Geogra- 
phischen Gesellschaft von Bern (Bern, 
1900), pp. 26 sg.; P. von Stenin, 
“ Jochelson’s Forschungen unter den 
Jukagiren,” Globus, Ixxvi. (1899) p. 
169: among the Masai, see M. 
Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 1904), 
pp- 59, 235: among the Bechuanas, 
Basutos, and other Caffre tribes of 
South Africa, see D. Livingston, Mis- 
sionary Travels and Researches in 
South Africa (London, 1857), pe 126; 
J. Shooter, Tke Kafirs of Natal (Lon- 
don, 1857), pp. 220 sg.; D. Leslie, 
Among the Zulus and Amaiongas? 
(Edinburgh, 1875), pp. 171 sg.; G. 
M‘Call Theal, Kafir Folk-lore? (Lon- 
don, 1886), p. 225; Father Porte, 
“Les reminiscences d'un missionaire 
du Basutoland,” Missions Catholiques, 
xxviii. (1896) p. 300: among the 
Hos of Togoland in West Africa, see 
J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stamme, p. 217: 
among the Patagonians, see G. C. 
Musters, 4¢ Home with the Patagonians 


Further, a Caffre wife is forbidden to pro- 


(London, 1871), p. 177: among the 
Lengua Indians of the Gran Chaco, see 
G. Kurze, ‘* Sitten und Gebräuche der 
Lengua-Indianer,” Mittheilungen der 
Geographischen Gesellschaft zu Jena, 
xxiii. (1905) p. 28: among the Mayas 
of Guatemala, see H, H. Bancroft, Wa- 
tive Races of the Pacific States, ii. 680: 
among the Haida Indians of Queen 
Charlotte Islands, see J. R. Swanton, 
“ Contributions to the Ethnology of 
the Haida,” Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History, The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, vol. v. part i. 
(Leyden and New York, 1905) p. 118: 
and among the Tinneh and occasion- 
ally the Thlinkeet Indians of north- 
west America, see E. Petitot, Mono- 
graphie des Déene-Dindjzé (Paris, 1876), 
pP. 61; H. J. Holmberg, ‘ Ethno- 
graphische Skizzen über die Völker des 
russischen Amerika,” Acia Societatis 
Scientiarum Fennicae, iv, (1856)p. 319. 

1 J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal 
(London, 1857), p. 221. 
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~ 


nounce even mentally the names of her father-in-law and of 
all her husband’s male relations in the ascending line ; and 
whenever the emphatic syllable of any of their names occurs 
in another word, she must avoid it by substituting either an 
entirely new word, or, at least, another syllable in its place. 
Hence this custom has given rise to an almost distinct 
language among the women, which the Caffres call Ukuteta 
Kwabafazi or “women’s speech”! The interpretation of 
this “women’s speech” is naturally very difficult, “for no 
definite rules can be given for the formation of these substi- 
tuted words, nor is it possible to form a dictionary of them, 
their number being so great-——since there may be many 
women, even in the same tribe, who would be no more at 
liberty to use the substitutes employed by some others, than 
they are to use the original words themselves.” A Caffre 
man, on his side, may not mention the name of his mother- 
in-law, nor may she pronounce his; but he is free to utter 
words in which the emphatic syllable of her name occurs.’ 
In Northern Nyassaland no woman will speak the name of 
her husband or even use a word that may be synonymous 
with it. If she were to call him by his proper name, she 
believes it would be unlucky and would affect her powers of 
conception, In like manner women abstain, for superstitious 
reasons, from using the common names of articles of food, 
which they designate by terms peculiar to themselves.‘ 


Among the Kondes, at the 


1 Maclean, Compendium of Kafir 
Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 1866), 
pp. 92 sg. ; D. Leslie, Among the Lulus 
and Amatongas,? pp. 141 SQ., 1723 
M. Kranz, Natur- und Kulturleben der 
Zulus (Wiesbaden, 1880), pp. 114 5¢.3 
G. M‘Call Theal, Kafir Folk-lore? 
(London, 1886), p. 214; #d., Records 
of South-Eastern Africa, vii. 4353 
Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, pp. 
236-243; Father Porte, ‘Les re- 
miniscences d’un missionaire du Basuto- 
land,” Missions Catholiques, xxviii. 
(1896) p. 233. 

2 Rev, Francis Fleming, Kaffraria 
and its Inhabitants (London, 1853), 
p- 97; id., Southern Africa (London, 
1856), pp. 238 sg. This writer states 
that the women are forbidden to pro- 


north - western end of Lake 


nounce ‘fany word which may happen 
to contain a sound similar to any one in 
the names of their nearest male rela- 
tives.” 

8 Maclean, of. cit. p. 93; D. 
Leslie, Among the Zulus and Ama- 
tongas,? pp. 46, 102, 172. The exten- 
sive system of taboos on personal 
names among the Caffres is known as 
Ukuhlonipa, or simply Alonipa. The 
fullest account of it with which I am 
acquainted is given by Leslie, of. ctt. 
Pp. 141 Ssg., 172-180. See further 
Miss A, Werner, ‘*The Custom of 
Hionzpa in its Influence on Language,” 
Journal of the African Society, No. 15 
(April, 1905), pp. 346-356. 

4 Sir H.H. Johnston, British Central 
Africa (London, 1897), P. 452. 
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Nyassa, a woman may not mention the name of her father- Names of 
in-law ; indeed she may not even speak to him nor see him.’ — 
Among the Barea and Bogos of Eastern Africa a woman first-born 
never mentions her husband’s name; a Bogo wife would ee 
rather be unfaithful to him than commit the monstrous sin 
of allowing his name to pass her lips? Among the Haussas 
“the first-born son is never called by his parents by his 
name; indeed they will not even speak with him if other 
people are present. The same rule holds good of the first 
husband and the first wife”? In antiquity Ionian women 
would not call their husbands by their names.* While the 
rites of Ceres were being performed in Rome, no one might 
name a father or a daughter. Among the South Slavs at 
the present day husbands and wives will not mention each 
others names, and a young wife may not call any of her 
housemates by their true names; she must invent or at least 
adopt other names for them. A Kirghiz woman dares not 
pronounce the names of the older relations of her husband, 
nor even use words which resemble them in sound. For 
example, if one of these relations is called Shepherd, she 
may not speak of sheep, but must call them “the bleating 
ones”; if his name is Lamb, she must refer to lambs as 
“the young of the bleating ones.”’ After marriage an Aino 
wife may not mention her husband’s name; to do so would 
be deemed equivalent to killing him. Among the Sgaus, 
a Karen tribe of Burma, children never mention their 
parents’ names? A Toda man may not utter the names of 
his mother’s brother, his grandfather and grandmother, his 
wife’s mother, and of the man from whom he has received 


6 K. Rhamm, ‘Der Verkehr der 


1 A, Merensky, ‘‘Das Konde-volk 
den Slaven in 


unter 


im deutschen Gebiet am Nyassa-See,” 
Verhandlungen der Berline~ Gesellschaft 
für Anthropologie, Ethnologie, und 
Urgeschichte, 1893, p. (296). 

2 W, Munzinger, Ostafrikanische 
Studien (Schaffhausen, 1864), p. 5263 
id., Sitten und Recht der Bogos (Win- 
terthur, 1859), p. 95. 

3 G. A. Krause, 
Sitten der Haussa,” 
(1896) p. 375. 

4 Herodotus, i. 146. 

6 Servius, on Virgil, ez. iv. 58. 


PHI 


‘¢ Merkwürdige 
Globus, lxix, 


Geschlecter 
seinen gegensatzlichen Erscheinungen,” 
Globus, \xxxii. (1902) p. ‘192. 

7 W. Radlof, Proben der Volks- 
litteratur der türkischen Stämme Süd- 
Sibiriens, iii. (St. Petersburg, 1870) 
P. 13, note 3. 

8 J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their 
Folk-lore (London, 1901), pp. 226, 
249 59., 252. 

® Bringaud, ‘‘Les Karins de la 
Birmanie,” Missions Catholiques, xx. 
(1888) p. 308. 
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his wife, who is usually the wife’s father. All these names 
are tabooed to him in the lifetime of the persons who bear 
them, and after death the prohibitions are not only main- 
tained but extended.’ In southern India wives believe that 
to tell their husband’s name or to pronounce it even in a 
dream would bring him to an untimely end. Further, they 
may not mention the names of their parents, their parents-in- 
law, and their brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law? Among 
the Ojebways husbands and wives never mention each other's 
names ; among the Omahas a man and his father-in-law 
and mother-in-law will on no account utter each other’s 
names in company.’ A Dacota “is not allowed to address 
or to look towards his wife’s mother, especially, and the 
woman is shut off from familiar intercourse with her 
husband’s father and others, and etiquette prohibits them 
from speaking the names of their relatives by marriage.” 
“None of their customs,” adds the same writer, “is more 
tenacious of life than this; and no family law is more 
binding.”® In the Nishinam tribe of California “a husband 
never calls his wife by name on any account, and it is said 
that divorces have been produced by no other provocation 
than that.” ê 

The Battas or Bataks of Sumatra display a great aversion 
to mentioning their own names and a still greater aversion 
to mentioning the names of their parents, grandparents, or 
elder blood-relations. Politeness forbids the putting of 
direct questions on this subject, so that the investigation of 
personal identity becomes difficult and laborious, When a 
Batta expects to be questioned as to his relations, he will 
usually provide himself with a friend to answer for him.’ 
A Batak man may never mention the names of his wife, his 
daughter-in-law and of his son-in-law; a woman is most 
particularly forbidden to mention the name of the man who 


1 W, H. R, Rivers, Zhe Todas, p. 


626, 

2 E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes 
in Southern India, p. 533. 

3 Peter Jones, History of the Ojeb- 
way Indians, p: 162. 

4 E. James, Expedition from Pitts- 
burgh to the Rocky Mountains (London, 
1823), i. 232. 


6 S. R. Riggs, Dakota Grammar, 
Texts, and Ethnography (Washington, 
1893), p. 204. 

6 S. Powers, Tribes of California, 

PASTS: 
T Willer, “Verzameling der Battasche 
Wetten en Instellingen in Mandheling 
en Pertibie,” Zzjdschrift voor Neder 
landsch-Indié, 1846, dl. ii. 337 sg. 
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has rnarried her daughter... Among the Karo-Bataks the for- 
bidden names are those of parents, uncles, aunts, parents- 
in-law, brothers and sisters, and especially grandparents,” 
Among the Dyaks a child never pronounces the names of 
his parents, and is angry if any one else does so in his presence. 
A husband never calls his wife by her name, and she never 
calls him by his. If they have children, they name each other 
after them, “Father of So-and-so” and “ Mother of So-and-so”; 
if they have no children they use the pronouns “he” and “she,” 
or an expression such as “he or she whom I love”; and in 
general, members of a Dyak family do not mention each other's 
names? Moreover, when the personal names happen also, as 
they often do, to be names of common objects, the Dyak is 
debarred from designating these objects by their ordinary 
names. For instance, if a man or one of his family is called 
Bintang, which means “star,” he must not call a star a star 
(bintang); he must call it a pariama. If he or a member of 
his domestic circle bears the name of Bulan, which means 
“moon,” he may not speak of the moon as the moon 
(bulan); he must call it penala. Hence it comes about that 
in the Dyak language there are two sets of distinct names 
for many objects.“ Among the sea Dyaks of Sarawak a 
man may not pronounce the name of his father-in-law or 
mother-in-law without incurring the wrath of the spirits. 
And since he reckons as his father-in-law and mother-in-law 
not only the father and mother of his own wife, but also the 
fathers and mothers of his brothers’ wives and sisters’ 
husbands, and likewise the fathers and mothers of all his 
cousins, the number of tabooed names may be very consider- 
able and the opportunities of error correspondingly numerous. 
To make confusion worse confounded, the names of persons 
are often the names of common things, such as moon, bridge, 


1 J. H. Meerwaldt, “ Gebruiken der 
Bataks in het maatschappelijk leven,” 
Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xlix. 
(1905) pp. 123, 125. 

. E. Neumann, ‘' Kemali, Pan- 
tang en Réboe bij de Karo-Bataks,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xlviii. (1906) p. 
510. 


3 C. Hupe, ‘Korte Verhandeling 
over de Godsdienst, Zeden, enz, der 
Dajakkers,” Tijdschrift voor Neérlands 
Indië, 1846, dl. iii. pp. 249 sg. 

4 “De Dajaks op Borneo,” Mededee- 
lingen van wege het Nederlandsche Zen- 
delinggenootschap, xiii. (1869) p. 783 
G. A. Wilken, Handleiding voor de 
vergelijkende Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, p. 599. 
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Names of barley, cobra, leopard ; so that when any of a man’s many 
A fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law are called by such names, 
ae these common words may not pass his lips? Among the 
the speaker Dyaks of Landak and Tajan it is forbidden to mention the 
: names of parents and grandparents, sometimes also of great- 
OER be grandparents, whether they are alive or dead.’ Among 
mentioned the Alfoors or Toradjas of Poso, in central Celebes, you may 
Indies. | not pronounce the names of your father, mother, grand- 
parents, and other near relations. But the strictest taboo is 
on the names of parents-in-law. A son-in-law and a 
daughter-in-law may not only never mention the names of 
their parents-in-law, but if the names happen to be ordinary 
words of the language, they may never allow the words in 
their common significance to pass their lips. For example, 
if my father is called Njara (“horse”), I may not speak of 
him by that name; but in speaking of the animal I am free 
to use the word horse (zjara). But if my father-in-law is 
called Njara, the case is different, for then not only may I 
not refer to him by his name, but I may not even call a 
horse a horse; in speaking of the animal I must use some 
other word. The missionary who reports the custom is 
acquainted with a man whose mother-in-law rejoices in the 
name of Ringgi (“rixdollar”). When this man has occasion 
to refer to real rixdollars, he alludes to them delicately as 
“large guilders” (voepza bose). Another man may not use 
the ordinary word for water (cewe); in speaking of water he 
employs a word (owaz) taken from a different dialect. 
Indeed, among these Alfoors it is the common practice in 
such cases to replace the forbidden word by a kindred word 
of the same significance borrowed from another dialect. In 
this way many fresh terms or new forms of an old word pass 
into general circulation.2 Among the Alfoors of Minahassa, 


1 R. Shelford, “Two Medicine- gaande het geestelijk en maatschappelijk 
baskets from Sarawak,” Journal of the leven van den Poso-Alfoer,” Mededeelin- 
Anthropological Institute, xxxiii. (1903) gen van wege het Nederlandsche Zende- 
pp. 78 sg. linggenootschap, xl. (1896) pp. 273 sg. 

2 M. C. Schadee, ‘‘ Bijdrage tot de The word for taboo among these people 
kennis van den godsdienst der Dajaks is Aapalz, See further A. C. Kruijt, 
van Landak en Tajan,” Bzjdragentotde ‘‘Eenige ethnographische aanteeken- 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- ingen omtrent de Toboengkoe en 
landsche-Indié, \vi. (1904) p. 536. Tomori,” of. cit. xliv. (1900) pp. 219- 

3 A. C. Kruijt, “Een en ander aan- 237. 
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in northern Celebes, the custom is carried still further so as 
to forbid the use even of words which merely resemble the 
personal names in sound. It is especially the name of a 
father-in-law which is thus laid under an interdict. If he, 
for example, is called Kalala, his son-in-law may not speak 
of a horse by its common name awalo; he must call it a 
“ riding-beast ” (sasakajan).. So among the Alfoors of the 
island of Buru it is taboo to mention the names of parents 
and parents-in-law, or even to speak of common objects by 
words which resemble these names in sound. Thus, if your 
mother-in-law is called Dalu, which means “ betel,” you may 
not ask for betel by its ordinary name, you must ask for 
“red mouth” (mue mika); if you want betel-leaf, you may 
not say betel-leaf (dalu ’mun), you must say karon fenna. 
In the same island it is also taboo to mention the name of 
an elder brother in his presence.? Transgressions of these 
rules are punished with fines? In Bolang Mongondo, a 
district in the west of Celebes, the unmentionable names are 
those of parents, parents-in-law, uncles and aunts.“ Among 
the Alfoors of Halmahera a son-in-law may never use his 
father-in-law’s name in speaking to him; he must simply 
address him as “ Father-in-law.”® In Sunda it is thought 
that a particular crop would be spoilt if a man were to 
mention the names of his father and mother.® 

Among the Nufoors, as we have seen,’ persons who are 
related to each other by marriage are forbidden to mention 


1 G. A. Wilken, Handleiding voor de 
vergelijkende Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié, pp. 599 $g. 

2 G. A. Wilken, ‘‘ Bijdrage tot de 
Kennis der Alfoeren van het Eiland 
Boeroe,” p. 26 (Verkandelingen van 
het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kun- 
sten en Wetenschappen, xxxvi.). The 
words for taboo among these Alfoors 
are poto and koin; poto applies to 
actions, oin to things and places. 
The literal meaning of poto is ‘‘ warm,” 
“hot” (Wilken, of. cit. p. 25). 

3 J. H. W. van der Miesen, ‘‘ Een 
en ander over Boeroe,” Mededeelingen 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xlvi. (1902) p. 455. 

4 N. P. Wilken and J. A. Schwarz, 
“ Allerlei over het Land en Volk van 


Bolaang Mongondou,” Mededeelingen 
van wege ket Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xi. (1867) p. 356. 


5 C. F. H. Campen, ‘*De gods- 
dienstbegrippen der Halmaherasche 
Alfoeren,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxvii. 
(1882) p. 450. 


6 K. F. Holle, ‘Snippers van den 
Regent van Galoeh,” Tijdschrift voor 
Lndische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 
xxvii. (1882) pp. 101 sg. The precise 
consequence supposed to follow is that 
the oe67(?) plantations would have no 
bulbs (geen knollen) The names of 
several animals are also tabooed in 
Sunda. See below, p. 415. 


T Above, p. 332. 
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each other’s names. Among the connexions whose names 
are thus tabooed are wife, mother-in-law, father-in-law, your 
wife’s uncles and aunts and also her grand-uncles and grand- 
aunts, and the whole of your wife’s or your husband’s family 
in the same generation as yourself, except that men may 
mention the names of their brothers-in-law, though women 
may not. The taboo comes into operation as soon as the 
betrothal has taken place and before the marriage has been 
celebrated. Families thus connected by the betrothal of two 
of their members are not only forbidden to pronounce each 
other’s names ; they may not even look at each other, and 
the rule gives rise to the most comical scenes when they 
happen to meet unexpectedly. And not merely the names 
themselves, but any words that sound like them are scrupu- 
lously avoided and other words used in their place. If it 
should chance that a person has inadvertently uttered a 
forbidden name, he must at once throw himself on the floor 
and say, “I have mentioned a wrong name. I throw it 
through the chinks of the floor in order that I may 
eat well.”? In German New Guinea near relations by 
marriage, particularly father-in-law and daughter-in-law, 
mother-in-law and son-in-law, as well as brothers-in-law 
and sisters-in-law, must see as little of each other as possible; 
they may not converse together and they may not mention 
each other’s names, not even when these names have passed 
to younger members of the family. Thus if a child is called 
after its deceased paternal grandfather, the mother may not 
call her child by its name but must employ another name 
for the purpose.” Among the Yabim, for example, on the 
south-east coast of German New Guinea, parents-in-law may 
neither be touched nor named. Even when their names are 
borne by other people or are the ordinary names of common 
objects, they may not pass the lips of their sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law.2 Among the western tribes of British New 


1 Th. J. F. van Hasselt, ** Gebruik 
van vermomde Taal door de Nufooren,”’ 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xlv. (1902) pp. 278 sg. 
The writer explains that ‘‘ to eat well” 
is a phrase used in the sense of “to be 
decent, well-behaved,” ‘* to know what 
is customary.” 


2M. Krieger, Neu - Guinea, pp 
I7I sg. 

3 K. Vetter, in Nachrichten tiber 
Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und den 
Bismarck-Archipel, 1897, p. 92. For 
more evidence of the observance of this 
custom in German New Guinea see 
O. Schellong, ‘* Uber Familienleben 
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Guinea the principal taboo or sad, as it is there called, 
concerns the names of relatives by marriage. A man may 
not mention the name of his wife’s father, mother, elder 
sister, or elder brother, nor the name of any male or female 
relative of her father or mother, so long as the relative in 
question is a member of the same tribe as the speaker. The 
names of his wife’s younger brothers and sisters are not 
tabooed to him. The same law applies to a woman with 
reference to the names of her husband’s relatives. Asa 
general rule, this taboo does not extend outside the tribal 
boundaries. Hence when a man or woman marries out of 
his or her tribe, the taboo is usually not applied. And when 
members of one tribe, who may not pronounce each other’s 
names at home, are away from their own territory, they are 
no longer strictly bound to observe the prohibition. A 
breach of the taboo has to be atoned for by the offender 
paying a fine to the person whose name he has taken in 
vain. Until that has been done, neither of the parties 
concerned, if they are males, may enter the men’s club- 
house. In the old times the offended party might recover 
his social standing by cutting off somebody else’s head.’ 
In the western islands of Torres Straits a man never Names of 

mentioned the personal names of his father-in-law, mother- Parsons 


A s à i related by 

in-law, brother-in-law, and sister-in-law ; and a woman was marriage 

subject to the same restrictions. A brother-in-law might be ee i 

spoken of as the husband or brother of some one whose tabooed in 
: : anes : . Melanesia 

name it was lawful to mention ; and similarly a sister-in-law 

might be called the wife of So-and-so. Ifa man by chance 

used the personal name of his brother-in-law, he was 

ashamed and hung his head. His shame was only relieved 

when he had made a present as compensation to the man 

whose name he had taken in vain. The same compensation 

was made to a sister-in-law, a father-in-law, and a mother- 

in-law for the accidental mention of their names. This 


und Gebräuche der Papuas der Umge- (1902) pp. 379 sg. 

bung von Finschhafen,” Zeitschrift fur 1 B. A. Hely, ‘ Notes on Totemism, 
Ethnologie, xxi. (1889) p. 12; M. J. etc., among the Western Tribes,” 
Erdweg, ‘‘Die Bewohner der Insel British New Guinea, Annual Report 
Tumleo, Berlinhafen, Deutsch - Neu- for 1894-95, pp. 54 sg. Compare 
Guinea,” Mittheilungen der Anthropo- M. Krieger, Neu - Guinea, pp. 313 
logischen Gesellschaft in Wien, xxxii, sg. 
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disability to use the personal names of relatives by marriage 
was associated with the custom, so common throughout the 
world, that a man or woman is not allowed to speak to these 
relatives. If a man wished to communicate with his father- 
in-law or mother-in-law, he spoke to his wife and she spoke 
to her parent. When direct communication became absolutely 
necessary, it was said that a man might talk to his father-in- 
law or mother-in-law a very little in a low voice. The 
behaviour towards a brother-in-law was the same.’ Similar 
taboos on the names of persons connected by marriage are 
in force in New Britain and New Ireland? Among the 
natives who inhabit the coast of the Gazelle Peninsula in 
New Britain to mention the name of a brother-in-law is the 
grossest possible affront you can offer to him; it is a crime 
punishable with death? In the Santa Cruz and Reef 
Islands a man is forbidden to pronounce the name of his 
mother-in-law, and he may never see her face so long as he 
lives. She on her side lies under similar restrictions in 
regard to him. Further, a man is prohibited from men- 
tioning the name of his son-in-law, though he is allowed to 
look at him. And if a husband has paid money for his wife 
to several men, none of these men may ever utter his name 
or look him in the face. If one of them did by chance 
look at him, the offended husband would destroy some 
of the offender’s property.* In New Caledonia a brother 
may not mention his sisters name, and she may not 
mention his. The same rule is observed by male and 
female cousins in regard to each others names.® In the 
Banks’ Islands, Melanesia, the taboos laid on the names 
of persons connected by marriage are very strict. A man 
will not mention the name of his father-in-law, much less 


1 Reports of the Cambridge Anthropo- 
logical Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 
142 sq. A 

2 Dr. Hahl, “Über die Rechtsan- 
schauungen der Eingeborenen eines 
Teiles der Blanchebucht und des 
Innern der Gazelle Halbinsel,” Nach- 
richten über Kaiser Wilhelms - Land 
und den Bismarck - Archipel, 1897, 
p- 80; O. Schellong, in Zeztschreft für 
Ethnologie, xxi. (1889) p. 12. 

3 P, A. Kleintitschen, Die Kristen- 


bewohner der Gazellehalbinsel, pp. 190, 
238. 

4 Rev. W. O’Ferrall, ‘Native Stories 
from Santa Cruz and Reef Islands,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxiv. (1904) pp. 223 sg. 

5 Father Lambert, ** Mceurs et super- 
stitions de la tribu Belep,” Missions 
Catholiques, xii. (1880) pp. 30, 68; 
id., Meurs et superstitions des Néo- 
Calédoniens (Nouméa, 1900), pp 
94 5g. 
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the name of his mother-in-law, nor may he name his 
wife’s brother; but he may name his wife’s sister—she is 
nothing to him. A woman may not name her father-in-law, 
nor on any account her son-in-law. Two people whose 
children have intermarried are also debarred from mention- 
ing each other’s names. And not only are all these persons 
forbidden to utter each other’s names; they may not even 
pronounce ordinary words which chance to be either identical 
with these names or to have any syllables in common with 
them. “A man on one occasion spoke to me of his house as 
a shed, and when that was not understood, went and touched 
it with his hand to shew what he meant; a difficulty being 
still made, he looked round to be sure that no one was near 
and whispered, not the name of his son’s wife, but the 
respectful substitute for her name, amen Mulegona, she who 
was with his son, and whose name was Tuwarina, Hind- 
house.” Again, we hear of a native of these islands who 
might not use the common words for “ pig” and “to die,” 
because these words occurred in the polysyllabic name of his 
son-in-law; and we are told of another unfortunate who 
might not pronounce the everyday words for “hand” and 
“hot” on account of his wife’s brother’s name, and who was 
even debarred from mentioning the number “one,” because 
the word for “one” formed part of the name of his wife’s 
cousin.! 

It might be expected that similar taboos on the names Names of 
of relations and on words resembling them would commonly Teeter. 
occur among the aborigines of Australia, and that some light Australia. 
might be thrown on their origin and meaning by the primi- 
tive modes of thought and forms of society prevalent among 
these savages. Yet this expectation can scarcely be said 
to be fulfilled; for the evidence of the observance of such 
customs in Australia is scanty and hardly of a nature to 
explain their origin. We are told that there are instances 
“in which the names of natives are never allowed to be 
spoken, as those of a father or mother-in-law, of a son-in-law, 
and some cases arising from a connection with each other’s 
wives.”” Among some Victorian tribes, a man never at 


1 R. H. Codrington, The Melan- 2 E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expedi- 
estans, pp. 43 5g. tions, ii, 339. 
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any time mentioned the name of his mother-in-law, and 
from the time of his betrothal to his death neither she nor 
her sisters might ever look at or speak to him. He might 
not go within fifty yards of their habitation, and when he 
met them on a path they immediately left it, clapped 
their hands, and covering up their heads with their rugs, 
walked in a stooping posture and spoke in whispers until he 
had gone by. They might not talk with him, and when he 
and they spoke to other people in each other’s presence, they 
used a special form of speech which went by the name of 
“turn tongue.” This was not done with any intention of 
concealing their meaning, for “turn tongue” was understood 
by everybody.’ A writer, who enjoyed unusually favourable 
opportunities of learning the language and customs of the 
Victorian aborigines, informs us that “A stupid custom 
existed among them, which they called £ual-oyne. Whenever 
a female child was promised in marriage to any man, from 
that very hour neither he nor the child’s mother were per- 
mitted to look upon or hear each other speak nor hear their 
names mentioned by others; for, if they did, they would 
immediately grow prematurely old and die.”* Among the 
Gudangs of Cape York, in Queensland, and the Kowraregas 
of the Prince of Wales Islands, a man carefully avoids 
speaking to or even mentioning the name of his mother-in- 
law, and his wife acts similarly with regard to her father-in- 
law. “Thus the mother of a person called Nuki—which 
means water—is obliged to call water by another name.”* 
In the Booandik tribe of South Australia persons connected 
by marriage, except husbands and wives, spoke to each 
other in a low whining voice, and employed words different 


from those in common use.’ 


1 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 
p. 29. Specimens of this peculiar 
form of speech are given by Mr. Daw- 
son. For example, ‘“‘It will be very 
warm by and by” was expressed in 
the ordinary language Baawan kulluun ; 
in “turn tongue” it was Gnullewa 
enatnen tirambuul, 


2 Joseph Parker, in Brough Smyth’s 
Aborigines of Victoria, ii, 156. 


3 J. Macgillivray, Narrative of the 


Another writer, speaking of 


Voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake (London, 
1852), ii. 10 sg. It is obvious that 
the example given by the writer does 
not illustrate his general statement. 
Apparently he means to say that Nuki 
is the son-in-law, not the son, of the 
woman in question, and that the pro- 
hibition to mention the names of 
persons standing in that relationship 
is mutual. 

t Mrs. James Smith, The Booandih 
Tribe, p. 5. 
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the same tribe, says: “Mothers-in-law and _ sons-in-law 
studiously avoid each other. A father-in-law converses with 
his son-in-law in a low tone of voice, and in a phraseology 
differing somewhat from the ordinary one.”? 

It will perhaps occur to the reader that customs of this These 
latter sort may possibly have originated in the intermarriage B n 
of tribes speaking different languages; and there are some accounted 
Australian facts which seem at first sight to favour this rB te 
supposition. Thus with regard to the natives of South marriage 


Australia we are told that “the principal mark of distinction ee 
between the tribes is difference of language or dialect ; different 
R 5 s : : . languages 
where the tribes intermix greatly no inconvenience is 
experienced on this account, as every person understands, in 
addition to his own dialect, that of the neighbouring tribe ; 
the consequence is that two persons commonly converse in 
two languages, just as an Englishman and German would 
hold a conversation, each person speaking his own language, 
but understanding that of the other as well as hisown. This 
peculiarity will often occur in one family through inter- 
marriages, neither party ever thinking of changing his or her 
dialect for that of the other. Children do not always adopt 
the language of the mother, but that of the tribe among 
whom they live.”? Among some tribes of western Victoria 
a man was actually forbidden to marry a wife who spoke 
the same dialect as himself; and during the preliminary 
visit, which each paid to the tribe of the other, neither was 
permitted to speak the language of the tribe which he or 
she was visiting. The children spoke the language of their 
father and might never mix it with any other. To her 
children the mother spoke in their father’s language, but to 
her husband she spoke in her own, and he answered her in 
his; “so that all conversation is carried on between husband 
and wife in the same way as between an Englishman and 
a Frenchwoman, each speaking his or her own language. 
This very remarkable law explains the preservation of so 
many distinct dialects within so limited a space, even where 
there are no physical obstacles to ready and frequent 


1 D. Stewart, in E. M. Currs Tribes of South Australia (Adelaide, 
Australian Race, iii, 461. 1879), p. 249 
2 C. W. Schürmann, in Native 
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communication between the tribes”! So amongst the 
Sakais, an aboriginal race of the Malay Peninsula, a man goes 
to a considerable distance for a wife, generally to a tribe 
who speak quite a different dialect? The Indian tribes of 
French Guiana have each their own dialect and would hardly 
be able to understand each other, were it not that almost 
every person marries a wife or a husband of a different tribe, 
and thus the newcomers serve as interpreters between the 
tribe in which they live and that in which they were born 
and brought up.? It is well known that the Carib women 
spoke a language which differed in some respects from that 
of the men, and the explanation generally given of the 
difference is that the women preserved the language of a 
race of whom the men had been exterminated and the 
women married by the Caribs. This explanation is not, as 
some seem to suppose, a mere hypothesis of the learned, 
devised to clear up a curious discrepancy ; it was a tradition 
current among the Caribs themselves in the seventeenth 
century,* and as such it deserves serious attention. But 
there are other facts which seem to point to a different 
explanation.” Among the Carayahis, a tribe of Brazilian 
Indians on the Rio Grande or Araguaya River, the dialect 
of the women differs from that of the men. For the most 
part the differences are limited to the form and sound of the 

1 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 
pp. 27, 30 sg., 40. So among the 


Gowmditch- mara tribe of western 
Victoria the child spoke his father’s 


Afrique et en Amerique, gui n'ont point 
esté encore publiez, Paris, 1684); 
Lafitau, Mæurs des sauvages ameri- 
guains, i, 55. On the language of 


language, and not his mother’s, when 
she happened to be of another tribe 
(Fison and Howitt, Kamdlaroé and 
Kurnai, p. 276). Compare A. W. 
Howitt, Mative Tribes of South-East 
Australia, pp. 250 sq. 

2 A, Hale, “On the Sakais,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xv. 
(1886) p. 291. 

3 H. A. Coudreau, Za France 
éguinoxiale (Paris, 1887), it. 178. 

4 De Rochefort, Histoire naturelle 
et morale des Iles Antilles de PAme- 
rigue? (Rotterdam, 1665), pp. 349 5g. ; 
De la Borde, “ Relation de l'origine, 
etc., des Caraibs sauvages des Isles 
Antilles de l’Amerique,” pp. 4, 39 
(Recueil de divers voyages faits en 


the Carib women see also Jean Bap- 
tiste du Tertre, Histoire generale des 
Isles de S. Christophe, de la Guade- 
loupe, de la Martinique et autres dans 
PAmerique (Paris, 1654), p. 462; 
Labat, Nouveau Voyage aux isles ae . 
T Amerique (Paris, 1713), vi. 127 5g. $ 
J. N. Rat, ‘The Carib Language,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxvii. (1898) pp. 311 sg. 

5 See C. Sapper, ‘* Mittelamericani- 
sche Caraiben,” Juzternationales Archiv 
für Ethnographie, x. (1897) pp. 56 sgg.3 
and my article, ** A Suggestion as to the 
Origin of Gender in Language,” Fort- 
nightly Review, January 1900, pp. 
79-90; also Totemism and Exogamy, 
iv. 237 sg. 
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words ; only a few words seem to be quite distinct in the 

two dialects. The speech of the women appears to preserve 

older and fuller forms than that of the men: for instance, 

“girl ” is yadokoma in the female speech but yaddma in the 

male; “nail” is deszka in the mouth of a woman but desia 

in the mouth of a man! However such remarkable differ- Inter- 
ences are to be explained, a little reflection will probably a o 
convince us that a mere intermixture of races speaking speaking 
different tongues could scarcely account for the phenomena setae. 
of language under consideration. For the reluctance to would 
mention the names or even syllables of the names of persons ee for 
connected with the speaker by marriage can hardly be the taboos 
separated from the reluctance evinced by so many people am of 
to utter their own names or the names of the dead or of relations. 
chiefs and kings; and if the reticence as to these latter 

names springs mainly from superstition, we may infer that 

the reticence as to the former has no better foundation. 

That the savage’s unwillingness to mention his own name is 

based, at least in part, on a superstitious fear of the ill use 

that might be made of it by his foes, whether human or 
spiritual, has already been shewn. It remains to examine 

the similar usage in regard to the names of the dead and of 


royal personages. 


§ 3. Names of the Dead tabooed 


The custom of abstaining from all mention of the names The names 
of the dead was observed in antiquity by the Albanians of -_— " 
the Caucasus,’ and at the present day it is in full force general not 
among many savage tribes. Thus we are told that one of ee 
the customs most rigidly observed and enforced amongst the Australian 
Australian aborigines is never to mention the name of a — 
deceased person, whether male or female; to name aloud 
one who has departed this life would be a gross violation of 
their most sacred prejudices, and they carefully abstain from 


it’ The chief motive for this abstinence appears to be a 


1 P. Ehrenreich, ‘ Materialien zur ‘2ons of Discovery in North-West and 
Sprachenkunde Brasiliens,” Zeztschrift Western Australia (London, 1841), ii. 
fiir Ethnologie, xxvi. (1894) pp. 23-35. 232,257. The writer is here speaking 

2 Strabo, xi, 4. 8, p. 503. especially of western Australia, but his 

3 G. Grey, Journals of Two Expedi- statement applies, with certain restric- 
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fear of evoking the ghost, although the natural unwillingness 
to revive past sorrows undoubtedly operates also to draw the 
veil of oblivion over the names of the dead! Once Mr. 
Oldfield so terrified a native by shouting out the name of a 
deceased person, that the man fairly took to his heels and 
did not venture to shew himself again for several days. At 
their next meeting he bitterly reproached the rash white man 
for his indiscretion ; “nor could 1,” adds Mr. Oldfield, “ induce 
him by any means to utter the awful sound of a dead man’s 
name, for by so doing he would have placed himself in the 
power of the malign spirits”? On another occasion, a 
Watchandie woman having mentioned the name of a certain 
man, was informed that he had long been dead. At that she 
became greatly excited and spat thrice to counteract the 
evil effect of having taken a dead man’s name into her lips. 
This custom of spitting thrice, as Mr. Oldfield afterwards 
learned, was the regular charm whereby the natives freed 
themselves from the power of the dangerous spirits whom 
they had provoked by such a rash act.2 Among the 
aborigines of Victoria the dead were very rarely spoken of, 
and then never by their names; they were referred to in a 
subdued voice as “ the lost one” or “the poor fellow that is 
no more.” To speak of them by name would, it was sup- 
posed, excite the malignity of Couit-gil, the spirit of the 
departed, which hovers on earth for a time before it departs 
for ever towards the setting sun.* Once when a Kurnai 


tions which will be mentioned presently, 
to all parts of the continent. For evi- 
dence see D. Collins, Account of the 
English Colony in New South Wales 
(London, 1804), p. 390; Hueber, 
«À travers l'Australie,” Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie (Paris), Vme 
Série, ix. (1865) p. 429; S. Gason, 
in Native Tribes of South Australia, p. 
2753; R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria, i. 120, ii, 297; A. L. P. 
Cameron, in Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xiv. (1885) p. 363; 
E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, i. 
88, 338, ii. 195, ili. 22, 29, 139, 166, 
596; J. D. Lang, Queensland (London, 
1861), pp. 367, 387, 388; C. Lumholtz, 
Among Cannibals (London, 1889), p. 
279; Report on the Work of the Horn 


Scientific Expedition to Central Aus- 
tralia (London and Melbourne, 1896), 
pp. 137, 168. More evidence is 
adduced below. 

1 On this latter motive see especially 
the remarks of A. W. Howitt, in 
Kamilarot and Kurnai, p. 249. Com- 
pare also C. W. Schürmann, in Native 
Tribes of South Australia, p. 2475 
F. Bonney, in Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, xiii. (1884) p. 
127. 

2 A. Oldfield, “The Aborigines of 
Australia,” Transactions of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London, N.S., iii. 
(1865) p. 238. 

3 A. Oldfield, of. cit. p. 240. 

4 W. Stanbridge, ‘*On the Abori- 
gines of Victoria,” Transactions of the 
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man was spoken to about a dead friend, soon after the 
decease, he looked round uneasily and said, “Do not do 
that, he might hear you and kill me!”' If a Kaiabara 
black dies, his tribes-people never mention his name, but 
call him Waurponum, “the dead,’ and in order to explain 
who it is that has died, they speak of his father, mother, 
brothers, and so forth? Of the tribes on the Lower Murray 
River we are told that when a person dies “they carefully 
avoid mentioning his name; but if compelled to do so, they 
pronounce it in a very low whisper, so faint that they 
imagine the spirit cannot hear their voice.” Amongst the 
tribes of Central Australia no one may utter the name of 
the deceased during the period of mourning, unless it is 
absolutely necessary to do so, and then it is only done ina 
whisper for fear of disturbing and annoying the man’s spirit 
which is walking about in ghostly form. If the ghost hears 
his name mentioned he concludes that his kinsfolk are not 
mourning for him properly ; if their grief were genuine they 
could not bear to bandy his name about. Touched to the 
quick by their hard-hearted indifference, the indignant ghost 
will come and trouble them in dreams.* In these tribes no 
woman may ever again mention the name of a dead person, 
but the restriction on the male sex is not so absolute, for 
the name may be mentioned by men of the two subclasses 
to which the wife’s father and wife’s brother of the deceased 
belong.” Among some tribes of north-western Australia a 
dead man’s name is never mentioned after his burial and he 
is only spoken of as “that one”; otherwise they think that 
he would return and frighten them at night in camp.® 
The same reluctance to utter the names of the dead The names 

appears to prevail among all the Indian tribes of America % {te gee 


are not 
from Hudson’s Bay Territory to Patagonia. Among the uttered 


Scenes in Australia and New Zealand 
(London, 1847), i. 94. 


Ethnological Society of London, N.S., 
i. (1861) p. 299. 


1 A. W. Howitt, ‘On some Austra- 
lian Beliefs,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xiii, (1884) p. 1913 
id., Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 
tralia, p. 440. 

2 Jd., Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, p. 469. 

8 G. F. Angas, Savage Life and 


4 Spencer and Gillen, Wative Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 498. 3 

5 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 526. 

6 E. Clement, ‘‘ Ethnographical 
Notes on the Western Australian 
Aborigines,” Jnternationales Archiv 
Sur Ethnographie, xvi. (1904) p. 9. 
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Iroquois, for example, the name of the deceased was never 
mentioned after the period of mourning had expired.’ The 
same rule was rigidly observed by the Indians of California 
and Oregon ; its transgression might be punished with a heavy 
fine or even with death.” Thus among the Karok of Cali- 
fornia we are told that “the highest crime one can commit 
is the jpet-chz-é-rz, the mere mention of the dead relative’s 
name. It is a deadly insult to the survivors, and can be 
atoned for only by the same amount of blood-money paid 
for wilful murder. In default of that they will have the 
villain’s blood.”* Amongst the Wintun, also of California, 
if some one in a group of merry talkers inadvertently men- 
tions the name of a deceased person, “ straightway there falls 
upon all an awful silence. No words can describe the 
shuddering and heart-sickening terror which seizes upon them 
at the utterance of that fearful word.”* Among the Goajiros 
of Colombia to mention the dead before his kinsmen is a 
dreadful offence, which is often punished with death ; for if 
it happen on the rancho of the deceased, in presence of his 
nephew or uncle, they will assuredly kill the offender on the 
spot if they can. But if he escapes, the penalty resolves 
itself into a heavy fine, usually of two or more oxen. So 
among the Abipones of Paraguay to mention the departed 
by name was a serious crime, which often led to blows and 
bloodshed. When it was needful to refer to such an one, 
it was done by means of a general phrase such as “ he who 
is no more,” eked out with particulars which served to 
identify the person meant.® 
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A similar reluctance to mention the names of the dead Manyother 
is reported of peoples so widely separated from each other poe 
as the Samoyeds of Siberia and the Todas of southern mention 
India ; the Mongols of Tartary and the Tuaregs of the Sahara ; t19 names 
the Ainos of Japan and the Akamba and Nandi of central dead. 
Africa ; the Tinguianes of the Philippines and the inhabitants 
of the Nicobar Islands, of Borneo, of Madagascar, and of Tas- 
mania.’ In all cases, even where it is not expressly stated, the This 
fundamental reason for this avoidance is probably the fear Teluctance 
of the ghost. That this is the real motive with the Tuaregs be based 
of the Sahara we are positively informed. They dread the Spei 
return of the dead man’s spirit, and do all they can to avoid ghosts, 
it by shifting their camp after a death, ceasing for ever to ve, 
pronounce the name of the departed, and eschewing every- might be 
thing that might be regarded as an evocation or recall of al 
his soul. Hence they do not, like the Arabs, designate mention 
individuals by adding to their personal names the names of names. 
their fathers ; they never speak of So-and-so, son of So-and- 


so; they give to every man a name which will live and die 


with him? 


hood) ; C. Hill Tout, in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxv. (1905) 
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nal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
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More evidence is adduced below. 
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The Australia personal names were rarely perpetuated, because 
a the natives believed that any one who adopted the name of 


probably his 


the names a deceased person would not live long;? 


oe ghostly namesake was supposed to come and fetch him 
be peo away to the spirit-land. The Yabim of German New 
oftheir Guinea, who believe that the spirits of the dead pass their 
ghosts, time in the forest eating unpalatable fruits, are unwilling to 
whose P 3 

attention Mention the names of the deceased lest their ghosts should 
might be suspend their habitual occupation to come and trouble the 
attracted A 2 a 4 

bythe living.” In Logea, one of the Samarai Archipelago, off the 
ce south-eastern end of New Guinea, no custom is observed so 
names. strictly as the one which forbids the naming of the dead in 


presence of their relations. To say to a person “ Your 
fathers are dead,” is considered a direct challenge to 
fight; it is an insult which must be avenged either by 
the death of the man who pronounced these awful words, 
or by the death of one of his relatives or friends. The 
uttering of the names of the dead is, along with homi- 
cide, one of the chief causes of war in the island. When 
it is necessary to refer to a dead man they designate him 
by such a phrase as “the father of So-and-so,” or “the 
brother of So-and-so.”* Thus the fear of mentioning the 
names of the dead gives rise to circumlocutions of precisely 
the same sort as those which originate in a reluctance to 
name living people. Among the Klallam Indians of 
Washington State no person may bear the name of his 
deceased father, grandfather, or any other direct ancestor in 
the paternal linet The Masai of eastern Africa are said to 
resort to a simple device which enables them to speak of the 
dead freely without risk of the inopportune appearance of 
the ghost. As soon as a man or woman dies, they change 
his or her name, and henceforth always speak of him or her 
by the new name, while the old name falls into oblivion, and 
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4 Myron Eels, “The Twana, 
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Washington Territory,” Annual Report 
of the Smithsonian Institute for 1887, 
part i. p. 656. 
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to utter it in the presence of a kinsman of the deceased is 
an insult which calls for vengeance. They assume that the 
dead man will not know his new name, and so will not 
answer to it when he hears it pronounced.’ Ghosts are 
notoriously dull-witted; nothing is easier than to dupe 
them. However, according to another and more probable 
account, the name of a Masai is not changed after his 
death ; it is merely suppressed, and he or she is referred to 
by a descriptive phrase, such as “my brother,” “my uncle,” 
“my sister.” To call a dead man by his name is deemed 
most unlucky, and is never done except with the intention 
of doing harm to his surviving family, who make great 
lamentations on such an occasion.” 

The same fear of the ghost, which moves people to The like 
suppress his old name, naturally leads all persons who bear fear leads 
a similar name to exchange it for another, lest its utterance ahe 
should attract the attention of the ghost, who cannot Sum 
reasonably be expected to discriminate between all the to change 
different applications of the same name. Thus we are told a 
that in the Adelaide and Encounter Bay tribes of South 
Australia the repugnance to mentioning the names of 
those who have died lately is carried so far, that persons 
who bear the same name as the deceased abandon it, and 
either adopt temporary names or are known by any others 
that happen to belong to themë The same practice was 
observed by the aborigines of New South Wales,* and is 
said to be observed by the tribes of the Lower Murray 
River, and of King George’s Sound in western Australia. 

A similar custom prevails among some of the Queensland 
tribes ; but the prohibition to use the names of the dead is 
not permanent, though it may last for many years. On the 
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People Bloomfield River, when a namesake dies, the survivor is 
bearing the called Tanyu, a word whose meaning is unknown; or else 
nameas he or she receives a name which refers to the corpse, with 
We oan the syllable Wau prefixed to it. For example, he may be 
fom fear called Wau-batcha, with reference to the place where the 
oer man was buried; or Wau-wotchinyu (“burnt”), with refer- 


ence to the cremation of the body. And if there should be 
several people in camp all bearing one of these allusive 
designations, they are distinguished from each other by the 
mention of the names of their mothers or other relatives, 
even though these last have long been dead and gone. 
Whenever Mr. W. E. Roth, to whom we owe this informa- 
tion, could obtain an explanation of the custom, the reason 
invariably assigned was a fear that the ghost, hearing himself 
called by name, might return and cause mischief.’ In some 
Australian tribes the change of name thus brought about is 
permanent; the old name is laid aside for ever, and the 
man is known by his new name for the rest of his life, or at 
least until he is obliged to change it again for a like reason.’ 
Among the North American Indians all persons, whether 
men or women, who bore the name of one who had just died 
were obliged to abandon it and to adopt other names, which 
was formally done at the first ceremony of mourning for 
the dead. In some tribes to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains this change of name lasted only during the 
season of mourning, but in other tribes on the Pacific 
Coast of North America it seems to have been permanent. 
Amongst the Masai also, when two men of the same tribe 
bear the same name, and one of them dies, the survivor 
changes his name.® 

Sometimes by an extension of the same reasoning all 
the near relations of the deceased change their names, what- 
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ever they may happen to be, doubtless from a fear that the Sometimes 
sound of the familiar names might lure back the vagrant a 
spirit to its old home. Thus in some Victorian tribes the of the 
ordinary names of all the next of kin were disused during a? 
the period of mourning, and certain general terms, prescribed their 
by custom, were substituted for them. To call a mourner”™ 
by his own name was considered an insult to the departed, 

and often led to fighting and bloodshed! Among Indian 
tribes of north-western America near relations of the deceased 
often change their names “under an impression that spirits 

will be attracted back to earth if they hear familiar names 
often repeated.”* Among the Kiowa Indians the name of 

the dead is never spoken in the presence of the relatives, and 

on the death of any member of a family all the others take 

new names. This custom was noted by Raleigh’s colonists 

on Roanoke Island more than three centuries ago.2 Among 

the Lengua Indians of the Gran Chaco in South America not 

only is a dead man’s name never mentioned, but all the 
survivors change their names also. They say that Death has 

been among them and has carried off a list of the living, and 

that he will soon come back for more victims ; hence in order 

to defeat his fell purpose they change their names, believing 

that on his return Death, though he has got them all on his 

list, will not be able to identify them under their new names, 

and will depart to pursue the search elsewhere.* So among 

the Guaycurus of the Gran Chaco, when a death had taken 
place, the chief used to change the names of every person in 

the tribe, man and woman, young and old, and it is said to 
have been wonderful to observe how from that moment 
everybody remembered his new name just as if he had borne 

it all his life.® Nicobarese mourners take new names in 
order to escape the unwelcome attentions of the ghost ; and 
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for the same purpose they disguise themselves by shaving 
their heads so that the ghost is unable to recognise them.’ 
The Chukchees of Bering Strait believe that the souls of the 
dead turn into malignant spirits who seek to harm the living. 
Hence when a mother dies the name of her youngest and 
dearest child is changed, in order that her ghost may not 
know the child? 

Further, when the name of the deceased happens to be 
that of some common object, such as an animal, or plant, or 
fire, or water, it is sometimes considered necessary to drop 
that word in ordinary speech and replace it by another. A 
custom of this sort, it is plain, may easily be a potent agent 
of change in language ; for where it prevails to any consider- 
able extent many words must constantly become obsolete 
and new ones spring up. And this tendency has been 
remarked by observers who have recorded the custom in 
Australia, America, and elsewhere. For example, with 
regard to the Australian aborigines it has been noted that 
“the dialects change with almost every tribe. Some tribes 
name their children after natural objects; and when the 
person so named dies, the word is never again mentioned ; 
another word has therefore to be invented for the object 
after which the child was called.” The writer gives as an 
instance the case of a man whose name Karla: signified 
“fire”; when Karla died, a new word for fire had to be 
introduced. “Hence,” adds the writer, “the language is 
always changing.”® In the Moorunde tribe the name for 
“teal” used to be torpool; but when a boy called Torpool 
died, a new name (¢e/guaztch) was given to the bird, and the 
old name dropped out altogether from the language of the 
tribe.* Sometimes, however, such substitutes for common 
words were only in vogue for a limited time after the death, 
and were then discarded in favour of the old words. Thus 
among the Kowraregas of the Prince of Wales’ Islands and 
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the Gudangs of Cape York in Queensland, the names of the 
dead are never mentioned without great reluctance, so that, 
for example, when a man named Us, or quartz, died, the 
name of the stone was changed to mattam ure, “the thing 
which is a namesake,” but the original word would gradually 
return to common use. Again, a missionary, who lived 
among the Victorian aborigines, remarks that “it is 
customary among these blacks to disuse a word when a 
person has died whose name was the same, or even of the 
same sound. I find great difficulty in getting blacks to 
repeat such words. I believe this custom is common to all 
the Victorian tribes, though in course of time the word is 
resumed again. I have seen among the Murray blacks the 
dead freely spoken of when they have been dead some 
time”? Again, in the Encounter Bay tribe of South 
Australia, if a man of the name of Ngnke, which means 
“water,” were to die, the whole tribe would be obliged to 
use some other word to express water for a considerable 
time after his decease. The writer who records this custom 
surmises that it may explain the presence of a number of 
synonyms in the language of the tribe. This conjecture is 
confirmed by what we know of some Victorian tribes whose 
speech comprised a regular set of synonyms to be used 
instead of the common terms by all members of a tribe in 
times of mourning. For instance, if a man called Waa 
(“crow”) departed this life, during the period of mourning 
for him nobody might call a crow a waa; everybody had to 
speak of the bird as a marvapart, When a person who 
rejoiced in the title of Ringtail Opossum (weearn) had 
gone the way of all flesh, his sorrowing relations and the 
tribe at large were bound for a time to refer to ringtail 
opossums by the more sonorous name of manuungkuurt. 
If the community were plunged in grief for the loss of a 
respected female who bore the honourable name of Turkey 
Bustard, the proper name for turkey bustards, which was 
barrim barrim, went out, and ¿llit tillittsh came in. And so 
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mutatis mutandis with the names of Black Cockatoo, Grey 
Duck, Gigantic Crane, Kangaroo, Eagle, Dingo, and the 
rest. 

A similar custom used to be constantly transforming the 
fanguage of the Abipones of Paraguay, amongst whom, 
however, a word once abolished seems never to have been 
revived. New words, says the missionary Dobrizhoffer, 
sprang up every year like mushrooms in a night, because 
all words that resembled the names of the dead were 
abolished by proclamation and others coined in their place. 
The mint of words was in the hands of the old women of 
the tribe, and whatever term they stamped with their 
approval and put in circulation was immediately accepted 
without a murmur by high and low alike, and spread like 
wildfire through every camp and settlement of the tribe. 
You would be astonished, says the same missionary, to sce 
how meekly the whole nation acquiesces in the decision of a 
withered old hag, and how completely the old familiar words 
fall instantly out of use and are never repeated either 
through force of habit or forgetfulness. In the seven years 
that Dobrizhoffer spent among these Indians the native word 
for jaguar was changed thrice, and the words for crocodile, 
thorn, and the slaughter of cattle underwent similar though 
less varied vicissitudes. As a result of this habit, the 
vocabularies of the missionaries teemed with erasures, old 
words having constantly to be struck out as obsolete and 
new ones inserted in their place? Similarly, a peculiar 
feature of the Comanche language is that a portion of the 
vocabulary is continually changing. If, for example, a 
person called Eagle or Bison dies, a new name is invented 
for the bird or beast, because it is forbidden to mention the 
name of any one who is dead.? So amongst the Kiowa 
Indians all words that suggest the name of a deceased 
person are dropped for a term of years and other words 


1 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 2 M. Dobrizhoffer, Historia ade 
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are substituted for them. The old word may after the 
lapse of years be restored, but it often happens that the 
new one keeps its place and the original word is entirely 
forgotten. Old men sometimes remember as many as three 
different names which have been successively used for the 
same thing. The new word is commonly a novel combina- 
tion of existing roots, or a novel use of a current word, 
rather than a deliberately invented term.’ 

The Basagala, a cattle-breeding people to the west of A similar 
Uganda, cease to use a word if it was the name of an i a 
influential person who has died. For example, after the languages 


death of a chief named Mwenda, which means “nine,” the ESTA 
name for the numeral was changed? “On the death Guinea, 


: : » and the 
of a child, or a warrior, or a woman amongst the Masai, Caroline 


the body is thrown away, and the person’s name is buried, Islands. 
ze. it is never again mentioned by the family. Should 
there be anything which is called by that name, it is 
given another name which is not like that of the deceased. 
For instance, if an unimportant person called Ol-onana (he 
who is soft, or weak, or gentle) were to die, gentleness would 
not be called exanaz in that kraal, but it would be called by 
another name, such as efolpol (it is smooth). . . . If an elder 
dies leaving children, his name is not buried for his descend- 
ants are named after him.”® From this statemnet, which is 
translated from a native account in the Masai language, we 
may perhaps infer that among the Masai it is as a rule only 
the childless dead whose names are avoided. In the island of 
Buru it is unlawful to mention the names of the dead or 
any words that resemble them in sound.* In many tribes 
of British New Guinea the names of persons are also the 
names of common things. The people believe that if the 
name of a deceased person is pronounced, his spirit will 
return, and as they have no wish to see it back among 
them the mention of his name is tabooed and a new word 
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is created to take its place, whenever the name happens to 
be a common term of the language! Thus at Waga- 
waga, near the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea, 
the names of the dead become taboo immediately after 
death, and if they are, as generally happens, the names 
of common objects, new words must be adopted for 
these things and the old words are dropped from the 
language, so long at least as the memory of the dead sur- 
vives. For example, when a man died whose name Binama 
meant “hornbill,” a new name ambadina, literally “the 
plasterer,” was adopted for the bird. Consequently many 
words are permanently lost or revived with modified or new 
meanings. The frequent changes of vocabulary caused by 
this custom are very inconvenient, and nowadays the practice 
of using foreign words as substitutes is coming more and 
more into vogue. English profanity now contributes its 
share to the language of these savages.” In the Caroline 
Islands the ordinary name for pig is puik, but in the Paliker 
district of Ponape the pig is called not puik but man-teztet, 
or “the animal that grubs in the soil,” for the word puzk 
was there tabooed after the death of a man named Puik. 
“This is a living instance showing how under our very eyes 
old words are dropping out of use in these isolated dialects 
A similar and new ones are taking their place.”* In the Nicobar 
ei Islands a similar practice has similarly affected the speech 
speech of of the natives. “A most singular custom,” says Mr. de 
the Nico Roepstorff, “ prevails among them which one would suppose 
must most effectually hinder the ‘making of history,’ or, at 
any rate, the transmission of historical narrative. By a 
strict rule, which has all the sanction of Nicobar superstition, 
no man’s name may be mentioned after his death! To such 
a length is this carried that when, as very frequently happens 
the man rejoiced in the name of ‘ Fowl,’ ‘ Hat,’ ‘ Fire, ‘ Road,’ 
etc., in its Nicobarese equivalent, the use of these words is 
carefully eschewed for the future, not only as being the 
personal designation of the deceased, but even as the names 


1 Sir William Macgregor, British of British New Guinea (Cambridge, 
New Guinea (London, 1897), p. 1910), pp. 629-631. 
7% 3 F. W. Christian, Zhe Carolina 
3 C. G. Seligmann, Tke Melanesians Islands (London, 1899), p. 366. 
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of the common things they represent ; the words die out of 
the language, and either new vocables are coined to express 
the thing intended, or a substitute for the disused word is 
found in other Nicobarese dialects or in some foreign tongue. 
This extraordinary custom not only adds an element of 
instability to the language, but destroys the continuity of 
political life, and renders the record of past events precarious 
and vague, if not impossible.” ! 
That a superstition which suppresses the names of the The sup- 


dead must cut at the very root of historical tradition has eed 
been remarked by other workers in this field. “The of the dead 
Klamath people,” observes Mr. A. S. Gatschet, “possess no Cuts 3t the 
historic traditions going further back in time than ee roca! 


century, for the simple reason that there was a strict 
law prohibiting the mention of the person or acts of a 
deceased individual by using his name. This law was 
rigidly observed among the Californians no less than among 
the Oregonians, and on its transgression the death penalty 
could be inflicted. This is certainly enough to suppress all 
historical knowledge within a people. How can history be 
written without names?”? Among some of the tribes of 
New South Wales the simple ditties, never more than two 
lines long, to which the natives dance, are never transmitted 
from one generation to another, because, when the rude poet 
dies, “all the songs of which he was author are, as it were, 
buried with him, inasmuch as they, in common with his very 
name, are studiously ignored from thenceforward, conse- 
quently they are quite forgotten in a very short space of 
time indeed. This custom of endeavouring persistently to 
forget everything which had been in any way connected 
with the dead entirely precludes the possibility of anything 


of an historical nature having 


1 F. A. de Roepstorff, ‘ Tiom- 
berombi, a Nicobar Tale,” Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, liü. (1884) 
pt. i pp. 24 sg. In some tribes 
apparently the names of the dead are 
only tabooed in the presence of their 
relations. See C. Hill-Tout, in ‘‘ Re- 
port of the Committee on the Ethno- 
logical Survey of Canada,” Report of 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Bradford, 1900, 


existence amongst them; in 


P. 484; G. Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians (London, 1910), p. 399. 
But in the great majority of the 
accounts which I have consulted no 
such limitation of the taboo is men- 
tioned. 

2 A, S. Gatschet, The Klamath 
Indians of South- Western Oregon 
(Washington, 1890), p. xli. (Con- 
tributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. ii. pt. t). 
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fact the most vital occurrence, if only dating a single genera- 
tion back, is quite forgotten, that is to say, if the recounting 
thereof should necessitate the mention of a defunct 
aboriginals name.”’ Thus among these simple savages 
even a sacred bard could not avail to rescue an Australian 
Agamemnon from the long night of oblivion. 

In many tribes, however, the power of this superstition to 
blot out the memory of the past is to some extent weakened 


are revived and impaired by a natural tendency of the human mind. 


after a 
certain 
time. 


Time, which wears out the deepest impressions, inevitably 
dulls, if it does not wholly efface, the print left on the savage 
mind by the mystery and horror of death. Sooner or later, 
as the memory of his loved ones fades slowly away, he 
becomes more willing to speak of them, and thus their rude 
names may sometimes be rescued by the philosophic enquirer 
before they have vanished, like autumn leaves or winter 
snows, into the vast undistinguished limbo of the past. 
This was Sir George Grey’s experience when he attempted 
to trace the intricate system of kinship prevalent among the 
natives of western Australia. He says: “It is impossible 
for any person, not well acquainted with the language of the 
natives, and who does not possess great personal influence 
over them, to pursue an inquiry of this nature ; for one of 
the customs most rigidly observed and enforced amongst 
them is, never to mention the name of a deceased person, 
male or female. In an inquiry, therefore, which principally 
turns upon the names of their ancestors, this prejudice must 
be every moment violated, and a very great difficulty 
encountered in the outset. The only circumstance which at 
all enabled me to overcome this was, that the longer a 
person has been dead the less repugnance do they evince in 
uttering his name. I, therefore, in the first instance, 
endeavoured to ascertain only the oldest names on record ; 
and on subsequent occasions, when I found a native alone, 
and in a loquacious humour, I succeeded in filling up some 


1 P, Beveridge, ‘‘Of the Aborigines custom of changing common words on 
inhabiting the great Lacustrine and the death of persons who bore them as 
Riverine Depression of the Lower their names seems also to have been 
Murray,” etc., Journal and Proceedings observed by the Tasmanians. See J. 
of the Royal Society of New South Bonwick, Daily Life of the Tasmanians, 
Wales for 1883, vol. xvii. p. 65. The p. 145. 
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of the blanks. Occasionally, round their fires at night, I 
managed to involve them in disputes regarding their 
ancestors, and, on these occasions, gleaned much of the 
information of which I was in want.”! In some of the 
Victorian tribes the prohibition to mention the names of the 

dead remained in force only during the period of mourn- 

ing;? in the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia it 
lasted many years? Among the Chinook Indians of North 
America “custom forbids the mention of a dead man’s 
name, at least till many years have elapsed after the 
bereavement.”* In the Twana, Chemakum, and Klallam 

tribes of Washington State the names of deceased 
members may be mentioned two or three years after their 
death.. Among the Puyallup Indians the observance of the 

taboo is relaxed after several years, when the mourners have 
forgotten their grief; and if the deceased was a famous 
warrior, one of his descendants, for instance a great- 
grandson, may be named after him. In this tribe the 

taboo is not much observed at any time except by the 
relations of the dead Similarly the Jesuit missionary The 
Lafitau tells us that the name of the departed and the naan 
similar names of the survivors were, so to say, buried with used to 
the corpse until, the poignancy of their grief being abated, PSE ihe 
it pleased the relations to “lift up the tree and raise the lifeagainby 
dead.” By raising the dead they meant bestowing the See 


name of the departed upon some one else, who thus became theirnames 
to all intents and purposes a reincarnation of the deceased, ee 

since on the principles of savage philosophy the name is a ue 

vital part, if not the soul, of the man. When Father regarded 

Lafitau arrived at St. Louis to begin work among the jae 
Iroquois, his colleagues decided that in order to make a the dead. 

favourable impression on his flock the new shepherd should 


assume the native name of his deceased predecessor, Father 


1 G, Grey, Journals of two Expedt- 
tions of Discovery in North-West and 
Western Australia, ii. 231 sg. 

2 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, 


d YA W. Schürmann, in Nazive 
Tribes of South Australia, p. 247. 

4 H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of 
the Pacific States, iii. 156. 


5 Myron Eels, “The Twana, Chema- 
kum, and Klallam Indians of Washing- 
ton Territory,” Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1887, p. 
656. 

8 S R. M‘Caw, ‘Mortuary Cus- 
toms of the Puyallups,” Tke American 
Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
viii. (1886) p. 235. 
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Briiyas, “the celebrated missionary,” who had lived many 
years among the Indians and enjoyed their high esteem, 
But Father Briiyas had been called from his earthly labours 
to his heavenly rest only four short months before, and it 
was too soon, in the phraseology of the Iroquois, to “raise 
up the tree.” However, raised up it was in spite of them ; 
and though some bolder spirits protested that their new 
pastor had wronged them by taking the name of his 
predecessor, “nevertheless,” says Father Lafitau, “they did 
not fail to regard me as himself in another form (ux autre 
lui-même), since I had entered into all his rights.” * 

The same mode of bringing a dead man to life again by 
bestowing his name upon a living person was practised by 
the Hurons and other Indian tribes of Canada. An early 
French traveller in Canada has described the ceremony 
of resurrection as it was observed by a tribe whom he 
calls the Attiuoindarons, He says: “The Attiuoindarons 
practise resurrections of the dead, principally of persons who 
have deserved well of their country by their remarkable 
services, so that the memory of illustrious and valiant men 
revives in a certain way in others. Accordingly they call 
assemblies for this purpose and hold councils, at which they 
choose one of them who has the same virtues and qualities, 
if possible, as he had whom they wish to resuscitate ; or at 
least he must be of irreproachable life, judged by the standard 
of a savage people. Wishing, then, to proceed to the 
resurrection they all stand up, except him who is to be 
resuscitated, to whom they give the name of the deceased, 
and all letting their hands down very low they pretend to 
lift him up from the earth, intending by that to signify that 
they draw the great personage deceased from the grave and 
restore him to life in the person of this other, who stands up 
and, after great acclamations of the people, receives the 
presents which the bystanders offer him. They further 
hold several feasts in his honour and regard him thence- 
forth as the deceased whom he represents; and by this 

1 J, F. Lafitau, Meurs des sauvages vi. 109). ** A good long while” is the 
ameriquains (Paris, 1724), ii. 434. phrase used by Captain J. G. Bourke 
Charlevoix merely says that the tabooon in speaking of the same custom among 


the names of the dead lasted ‘‘acertain the Apaches (On the Border with Crook, 
time” (Histoire de la Nouvelle France, p. 132). 
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means the memory of virtuous men and of good and 
valiant captains never dies among them.”’ Among the 
Hurons the ceremony took place between the death and the 
great Festival of the Dead, which was usually celebrated 
at intervals of twelve years. When it was resolved to resus- 
citate a departed warrior, the members of his family met 
and decided which of them was to be regarded as an incar- 
nation of the deceased. If the dead man had been a 
famous chief and leader in war, his living representative and 
namesake succeeded to his functions. Presents were made 
to him, and he entertained the whole tribe at a magnificent 
banquet. His old robes were taken from him, and he was 
clad in richer raiment. Thereupon a herald proclaimed 
aloud the mystery of the incarnation. “Let all the people,” 
he said, “remain silent. Open your ears and shut your 
mouths. That which I am about to say is of importance. 
Our business is to resuscitate a dead man and to bring a great 
captain to life again.” With that he named the dead man 
and all his posterity, and reminded his hearers of the place 
and manner of his death. Then turning to him who was to 
succeed the departed, he lifted up his voice: “ Behold him,” 
he cried, “clad in this beautiful robe. It is not he whom you 
saw these past days, who was called Nehap. He has given 
his name to another, and he himself is now called Etouait ” 
(the name of the defunct). “Look on him as the true 
captain of this nation. It is he whom you are bound to 
obey ; it is he whom you are bound to listen to; it is he 
whom you are bound to honour.” The new incarnation 
meanwhile maintained a dignified silence, and afterwards led 
the young braves out to war in order to prove that he had 
inherited the courage and virtues as well as the name of 
the dead chief? The Carrier Indians of British Columbia 
firmly believe “that a departed soul can, if it pleases, come 
back to the earth, in a human shape or body, in order to see 
his friends, who are still alive. Therefore, as they are about 
to set fire to the pile of wood on which a corpse is laid, a 

1 Gabriel Sagard, Ze Grand Voyage 2 Relations des Jésuites, 1636, p. 
du pays des Hurons, Nouvelle Edition ISi, 1642, PR 53, S5 Za 
(Paris, 1865), p. 202, The original 1644, pp. 66 sg. (Canadian reprint, 


edition of Sagard’s book was published Quebec. 1858). 
at Paris in 1632. 
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relation of the deceased person stands at his feet, and asks 
him if he will ever come back among them. Then the 
priest or magician, with a grave countenance, stands at the 
head of the corpse, and looks through both his hands on its 
naked breast, and then raises them toward heaven, and 
blows through them, as they say, the soul of the deceased, 
that it may go and find, and enter into a relative. Or, if 
any relative is present, the priest will hold both his hands 
on the head of this person, and blow through them, that the 
spirit of the deceased may enter into him or her; and 
then, as they affirm, the first child which this person has 
will possess the soul of the deceased person.”’ The writer 
does not say that the infant took the name of the deceased 
who was born again in it; but probably it did. For some- 
times the priest would transfer the soul from a dead to a 
living person, who in that case took the name of the departed 
in addition to his own. 

Among the Lapps, when a woman was with child and 
near the time of her delivery, a deceased ancestor or relation 
(known as a /abmek) used to appear to her in a dream and 
inform her what dead person was to be born again in her 
infant, and whose name the child was therefore to bear. If 
the woman had no such dream, it fell to the father or the 
relatives to determine the name by divination or by consult- 
ing a wizard Among the Khonds a birth is celebrated on 
the seventh day after the event by a feast given to the priest 
and to the whole village. To determine the child’s name the 
priest drops grains of rice into a cup of water, naming with 
each grain a deceased ancestor. From the movements of 
the seed in the water, and from observations made on the 
person of the infant, he pronounces which of his progenitors 
has reappeared in him, and the child generally, at least 


1 Daniel W. Harmon, quoted by 
Rev. Jedidiah Morse, Report to the 
Secretary of War of the United States 
on Indian Affairs (New-Haven, 1822), 
Appendix, p. 345. The custom seems 
now to be extinct. It is not mentioned 
by Father A. G. Morice in his accounts 
of the tribe (in Proceedings of the 
Canadian Institute, Third Series, vol. 
vii, 1888-89; Transactions of the 
Canadian Institute, vol. iv. 1892-93 ; 


Annual Archaeological Report, Toronto, 
1905). 

2 Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition 
(New York, 1851), iv. 453. 

3 E. J. Jessen, De Finnorum Lappon- 
umque Norwegicorum religione pagana, 
pp- 33 sg. (bound up with C. Leemius, 
De Lapponibus Finmarchiae corumgue 
lingua, vita, et religione pristina com- 
mentatio, Copenhagen, 1767), 
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among the northern tribes, receives the name of that 
ancestor Among the Ewe-speaking peoples of Togo, in 

West Africa, when a woman is in hard labour, a fetish 

priest or priestess is called in to disclose the name of the 
deceased relative who has just been born again into the 

world in the person of the infant. The name of that 
relative is bestowed on the child? Among the Yorubas, 

soon after a child has been born, a priest of Ifa, the god 

of divination, appears on the scene to ascertain what ances- 

tral soul has been reborn in the infant. As soon as this has 

been decided, the parents are told that the child must con- 

form in all respects to the manner of life of the ancestor who 

now animates him or her, and if, as often happens, they 
profess ignorance, the priest supplies the necessary informa- 

tion. The child usually receives the name of the ancestor 

who has been born again in him.2 In Uganda a child is Reincarna 
named with much ceremony by its grandfather, who bestows ae 
on it the name of one of its ancestors, but never the name of effected by 
its father. The spirit of the deceased namesake then enters eee 
the child and assists him through life.t Here the reincarna- child. 
tion of the ancestor appears to be effected by giving his 

name, and with it his soul, to his descendant. The same 

idea seems to explain a curious ceremony observed by the 
Makalaka of South Africa at the naming of a child. The 

spirit of the ancestor (sotszmo), whose name the child is to 

bear, is represented by an elderly kinsman or kinswoman, 


1 MajorS. C. Macpherson, Memorials 
of Service in India (London, 1865), 
pp. 72 59. 

2 C. Spiess, ‘‘Einiges über die 
Bedeutung der Personennamen der 
Evheer in Togo-Gebiete,” Mittheilun- 
gen des Seminars für orientalische 
Sprachen zu Berlin, vi. (1903) Dritte 
Abtheilung, pp. 56 sg. 

3 A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 152; id., 
The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast, pp. 153 sg. In the former 
passage the writer says nothing about 
the child’s name. In the latter he 
merely says that an ancestor is supposed 
to have sent the child, who accordingly 
commonly takes the name of that 
ancestor. But the analogy of other 


PT, Il 


peoples makes it highly probable that, 
as Col. Ellis himself states in his later 
work (The Yoruba-speaking Peoples), 
the ancestor is believed to be incarnate 
in the child. That the Yoruba child 
takes the name of the ancestor who 
has come to life again in him is 
definitely stated by A. Dieterich in 
Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, viii. 
(1904) p. 20, referring to Zectschrift 
Stir Missionskunde und Religions- 
wissenschaft, xv. (1900) p. 17, a work 
to which I have not access. Dieterich’s 
account of the subject of rebirth (of. cit, 
pp. 18-21) deserves to be consulted. 

4 J. Roscoe, ‘‘ Further Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxii. (1902) p. 32. 
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according as the little one is a boy or a girl. A pretence 
is made of catching the representative of the spirit, and 
dragging him or her to the hut of the child’s parents. Out- 
side the hut the pretended spirit takes his seat and the skin 
of an animal is thrown over him. He then washes his 
hands in a vessel of water, eats some millet-porridge, and 
washes it down with beer. Meantime the women and girls 
dance gleefully round him, screaming or singing, and throw 
copper rings, beads, and so forth as presents into the vessel 
of water. The men do the same, but without dancing ; after 
that they enter the hut to partake of a feast. The repre- 
sentative of the ancestral spirit now vanishes, and the child 
thenceforth bears his or her name.' This ceremony may be 
intended to represent the reincarnation of the ancestral spirit 
in the child. 

In the Nicobar Islands the names of dead relatives are 
tabooed for a generation ; but when both their parents are 
dead, men and women are bound to assume the names of 
their deceased grandfathers or grandmothers respectively.” 
Perhaps with the names they may be thought to inherit 
the spirits of their ancestors. Among the Tartars in the 
Middle Ages the names of the dead might not be uttered till 
the third generation? Among the Gilyaks of Saghalien no 
two persons in the same tribe may bear the same name at 
the same time; for they think that if a child were to receive 
the name of a living man, either the child or the man would 
die within the year. When a man dics, his name may not 
be uttered until after the celebration of the festival at which 
they sacrifice a bear for the purpose of procuring plenty of 
game and fish. At that festival they call out the name of 
the deceased while they beat the skin of the bear. Thence- 
forth the name may be pronounced by every one, and it will 
be bestowed on a child who shall afterwards be born. These 
customs suggest that the Gilyaks, like other peoples, suppose 


1 C. Mauch, Rezsen im Inneren von 
Stid-Afrika (Gotha, 1874), p. 43 
(Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Ergän- 
zungshkeft, No. 37). 

2 Sir R, C. Temple, in Census of 
India, 1901, vol. iii. 207, 212. 

3 Plan de Carpin (de Plano Carpini), 


Relation des Mongols ou Tartares, ed. 
D’Avezac, cap. iii. § iii, The writer’s 
statement (‘‘ nec nomen proprium ejus 
usque ad tertiam generationem audet 
aliquis nominare”) is not very clear. 

4 P. Labbé, Un Bagne russe, Dile 
de Sakhaline (Paris, 1903), p. 166. 
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the namesake of a deceased person to be his or her reincar- 
nation ; for their objection to let two living persons bear the 
same name seems to imply a belief that the soul goes with 
the name, and therefore cannot be shared by two people at 
the same time. 

Among the Esquimaux of Bering Strait the first child Namesakes 
born in a village after some one has died receives the dead pee 
person’s name, and must represent him in subsequent the dead 
festivals which are given in his honour. The day before the ened 
great feast of the dead the nearest male relative of the Esquimaux 
deceased goes to the grave and plants before it a stake Sree 
bearing the crest or badge of the departed. This is the 
notice served to the ghost to attend the festival. Accord- 
ingly he returns from the spirit-land to the grave. Afterwards 
a song is sung at the grave inviting the ghost to repair to the 
assembly-house, where the people are gathered to celebrate 
the festival The shade accepts the invitation and takes 
his place, with the other ghosts, in the fire-pit under the 
floor of the assembly-house. All the time of the festival, 
which lasts for several days, lamps filled with seal-oil are 
kept burning day and night in the assembly-house in order 
to light up the path to the spirit-land and enable the ghosts 
to find their way back to their old haunts on earth, When 
the spirits of the dead are gathered in the pit, and the 
proper moment has come, they all rise up through the floor 
and enter the bodies of their living namesakes. Offerings of 
food, drink, and clothes are now made to these namesakes, who 
eat and drink and wear the clothes on behalf of the ghosts. 
Finally, the shades, refreshed and strengthened by the 
banquet, are sent away back to their graves thinly clad in 
the spiritual essence of the clothes, while the gross material 
substance of the garments is retained by their namesakes.! 

Here the reincarnation of the dead in the living is not 
permanent, but merely occasional and temporary. Still a 
special connexion may well be thought to subsist at all times 
between the deceased and the living person who bears his or 


her name. 
1 E. W. Nelson, “The Eskimo American Ethnology, part i. (Wash- 


about Bering Strait,” Zzghteenth ington, 1899), pp. 363 sg., 365, 368, 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 371, 377, 379; 424 sg. 
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Cere- The foregoing facts seem to render it probable that 
a even where a belief in the reincarnation of ancestors either is 


naming of not expressly attested or has long ceased to form part of 
childrenare a5 . 
the popular creed, many of the solemnities which attend 


probably 

E the naming of children may have sprung originally from 
Ch . . 

withthe the widespread notion that the souls of the dead come to 

P life again in their namesakes.! 

aac In some cases the period during which the name of the 


the names deceased may not be pronounced seems to bear a close 
of the dead : . 3 3 5 : 
maybepro- "elation to the time during which his mortal remains may 
nounced be supposed still to hold together. Thus, of some Indian 
Te tribes on the north-west coast of America it is said that 
decayed. they may not speak the name of a dead person “until the 
bones are finally disposed of”? Among the Narrinyeri of 
South Australia the name might not be uttered until the 
corpse had decayed?” In the Encounter Bay tribe of the 
same country the dead body is dried over a fire, packed up 
in mats, and carried about for several months among the 
scenes which had been familiar to the deceased in his life, 
Next it is placed on a platform of sticks and left there till it 
has completely decayed, whereupon the next of kin takes the 
skull and uses it as a drinking-cup. After that the name of 
the departed may be uttered without offence. Were it pro- 
nounced sooner his kinsmen would be deeply offended, and 
a war might be the result. The rule that the name of the 
dead may not be spoken until his body has mouldered 
away seems to point to a belief that the spirit continues to 
exist only so long as the body does so, and that, when the 
material frame is dissolved, the spiritual part of the man 
perishes with it, or goes away, or at least becomes so feeble 
and incapable of mischief that his name may be bandied 
about with impunity. This view is to some extent con- 


1 On the doctrine of the reincarnation 
of ancestors in their descendants see 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture,* ii. 3-5, 
who observes with great probability 
that ‘among the lower races generally 
the renewal of old family names by 
giving them to new-born children may 
always be suspected of involving some 
such thought.” See further Totemism 
and Exogamy, iii. 297-299. 


2 H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of 
the Pacific States, i. 248. 

3 G. Taplin, in Nazive Tribes of 
South Australia, p. 19. 

4H. E. A. Meyer, in Native Tribes 
of South Australia, p. 199. 

5 Some of the Indians of Guiana 
bring food and drink to their dead so 
long as the flesh remains on the bones; 
when it has mouldered away, they con: 
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firmed by the practice of the Arunta tribe in central Arunta 
Australia. We have seen that among them no one may pasing A 
mention the name of the deceased during the period of ghost into 
mourning for fear of disturbing and annoying the ghost, who ee 
is believed to be walking about at large. Some of the relations of the 
aes F period of 

of the dead man, it is true, such as his parents, elder brothers mourning. 
and sisters, paternal aunts, mother-in-law, and all his sons- 

in-law, whether actual or possible, are debarred all their lives 

from taking his name into their lips; but other people, 
including his wife, children, grandchildren, grandparents, 
younger brothers and sisters, and father-in-law, are free to 

name him so soon as he has ceased to walk the earth and 

hence to be dangerous. Some twelve or eighteen months 

after his death the people seem to think that the dead man 

has enjoyed his liberty long enough, and that it is time to 
confine his restless spirit within narrower bounds, Accord- 

ingly a grand battue or ghost-hunt brings the days of 
mourning to an end. The favourite haunt of the deceased 

is believed to be the burnt and deserted camp where he died. 

Here therefore on a certain day a band of men and women, 

the men armed with shields and spear-throwers, assemble 

and begin dancing round the charred and blackened remains 

of the camp, shouting and beating the air with their weapons 

and hands in order to drive away the lingering spirit from 

the spot he loves too well. When the dancing is over, the 

whole party proceed to the grave at a run, chasing the ghost 

before them. It is in vain that the unhappy ghost makes a 

last bid for freedom, and, breaking away from the beaters, 


leven van den Poso- 


clude that the man himself has departed. 
See A. Biet, Voyage de la France équi- 
noxialeen l Islede Cayenne (Paris, 1664), 
p- 392. The Alfoors or Toradjas of 
central Celebes believe that the souls of 
the dead cannot enter the spirit-land 
until all the flesh has been removed 
from their bones; till that has been 
done, the gods (/amoa) in the other 
world could not bear the stench of the 
corpse. Accordingly at a great festival 
the bodies of all who have died within 
a certain time are dug up and the 
decaying flesh scraped from the bones. 
See A. C. Kruijt, “Een en ander 
aangaande het geestelijk en maat- 


schappelijk 
Alfoer,” Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 
xxxix. (1895) pp. 26, 32 sqg.3 id., 
“« Het wezen van het Heidendom te 
Posso,” zdzd. xlvii. (1903) p. 32. The 
Matacos Indians of the Gran Chaco 
believe that the soul of a dead man 
does not pass down into the nether 
world until his body is decomposed or 
burnt. See J. Pelleschi, Zos Zndios 
Matacos (Buenos Ayres, 1897), p. 102. 
These ideas perhaps explain the wide- 
spread custom of disinterring the dead 
after a certain time and disposing of 
their bones otherwise. 
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doubles back towards the camp; the leader of the party is 
prepared for this manceuvre, and by making a long circuit 
adroitly cuts off the retreat of the fugitive. Finally, having 
run him to earth, they trample him down into the grave, 
dancing and stamping on the heaped-up soil, while with 
downward thrusts through the air they beat and force him 
under ground. ‘There, lying in his narrow house, flattened 
and prostrate under a load of earth, the poor ghost sees his 
widow wearing the gay feathers of the ring-neck parrot in 
her hair, and he knows that the time of her mourning for 
him is over. The loud shouts of the men and women shew 
him that they are not to be frightened and bullied by him 
any more, and that he had better lie quiet. But he may 
still watch over his friends, and guard them from harm, and 
visit them in dreams.' 


§ 4. Names of Kings and other Sacred Persons tabooed 


When we see that in primitive society the names of 
mere commoners, whether alive or dead, are matters of such 
anxious care, we need not be surprised that great precau- 
tions should be taken to guard from harm the names of 
sacred kings and priests. Thus the name of the king of 
Dahomey is always kept secret, lest the knowledge of it 
should enable some evil-minded person to do him a mis- 
chief. The appellations by which the different kings of 
Dahomey have been known to Europeans are not their true 
names, but mere titles, or what the natives call “strong 
names” (nyz-sese). Asa rule, these “strong names” are the 
first words of sentences descriptive of certain qualities. Thus 
Agaja, the name by which the fourth king of the dynasty 
was known, was part of a sentence meaning, “ A spreading 
tree must be lopped before it can be cast into the fire” ; and 
Tegbwesun, the name of the fifth king, formed the first word 
of a sentence which signified, “ No one can take the cloth off 
the neck of a wild bull.” The natives seem to think that no 
harm comes of such titles being known, since they are not, 
like the birth-names, vitally connected with their owners. 


4 Spencer and Gillen, ative Tribes 2 A. B. Ellis, The Ewe - speaking 
of Central Australia, pp. 498-508. Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 98 sg. 
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In the Galla kingdom of Ghera the birth-name of the 
sovereign may not be pronounced by a subject under pain 
of death, and common words which resemble it in sound are 
changed for others. Thus when a queen named Carre reigned 
over the kingdom, the word ara, which means smoke, was 
exchanged for unno; further, arre, “ass,” was replaced by 
culula; and gudare, “ potato,” was dropped and Jocczo substi- 
tuted for it! Among the Bahima of central Africa, when the 
king dies, his name is abolished from the language, and if his 
name was that of an animal, a new appellation must be 
found for the creature at once. For example, the king is 
often called a lion; hence at the death of a king named 
Lion a new name for lions in general has to be coined? 
Thus in the language of the Bahima the word for “lion” 
some years ago was mpologoma. But when a prominent 
chief of that name died, the word for lion was changed to 
kichunchu. Again, in the Bahima language the word for 
“nine” used to be mwenda, a word which occurs with the 
same meaning but dialectical variations in the languages of 
other tribes of central and eastern Africa. But when a chief 
who bore the name Mwenda died, the old name for “nine” 
had to be changed, and accordingly the word zsaga has been 
substituted for itë? In Siam it used to be difficult to ascertain 
the king’s real name, since it was carefully kept secret from fear 
of sorcery ; any one who mentioned it was clapped into gaol. 
The king might only be referred to under certain high-sound- 
ing titles, such as “ the august,” “ the perfect,” “ the supreme,” 
“the great emperor,” “ descendant of the angels,” and so on.‘ 
In Burma it was accounted an impiety of the deepest dye to 
mention the name of the reigning sovereign; Burmese sub- 
jects, even when they were far from their country, could not be 
prevailed upon to do so;° after his accession to the throne 
the king was known by his royal titles only. The proper 
name of the Emperor of China may neither be pronounced 


1 A. Cecchi, Da Zeila alle frontiere Siam (Amsterdam, 1691), i. 3063 


del Caffa, ii. (Rome, 1885) p. 551. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘* The Bahima,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, xxxvii. (1907) p. 96. 

3 J. F. Cunningham, Uganda and its 
Peoples (London, 1905), pp. 14, 16. 

t De la Loubere, Du royaume de 


Pallegoix, Royaume Thai ou Siam, i. 
260, 

5 J. S. Polack, Manners and Cus- 
tons of the New Zealanders (London, 
1840), ii, 127, note 43. 

6 A. Fytche, Burma Past and 
Present (London, 1878), i. 238. 
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nor written by any of his subjects.! Coreans were formerly 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to utter the king’s name, 
which, indeed, was seldom known.? When a prince ascends 
the throne of Cambodia he ceases to be designated by his 
real name; and if that name happens to be a common word 
in the language, the word is often changed. Thus, for 
example, since the reign of King Ang Duong the word 
duong, which meant a small coin, has been replaced by dom. 
In the island of Sunda it is taboo to utter any word which 
coincides with the name of a prince or chief.* The name of 
the rajah of Bolang Mongondo, a district in the west of 
Celebes, is never mentioned except in case of urgent 
necessity, and even then his pardon must be asked re- 
peatedly before the liberty is taken. In the island of Sumba 
people do not mention the real name of a prince, but refer to 
him by the name of the first slave whom in his youth he 
became master of. This slave is regarded by the chief as 
his second self, and he enjoys practical impunity for any 
misdeeds he may commit.® 

Among the Zulus no man will mention the name of the 
chief of his tribe or the names of the progenitors of the chief, 
so far as he can remember them ; nor will he utter common 
words which coincide with or merely resemble in sound 
tabooed names. “ As, for instance, the Zungu tribe say mata 
for manzi (water), and zzkosta for tshantd (grass), and embz- 
gatdu for umkondo (assegai), and znyatugo for enhlela (path), 
because their present chief is Umfan-o inhlela, his father was 
Manzini, his grandfather Imkondo, and one before him 
Tshani.” In the tribe of the Dwandwes there was a chief 


1 J. Edkins, ae in China? 
(London, 1878), p. 

2 Ch. Dallet, amire de I Église 
de Corée, i. p. xxiv.; Mrs. Bishop, 
Korea and her Neighbours (London, 
1898), i. 48 The custom is now 
obsolete (G. N. Curzon, Prodlems of 
the Far East, Westminster, 1896, p. 
155 note). 

8 E. Aymonier, Notice sur le Cam- 
bodge (Paris, 1875), p. 22; za@., Le 
Cambodge, i, (Paris, 1900) p. 58. 

4 K. F. Holle, ‘Snippers van den 
Regent van Galoeh,” Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal- Land- en Voikenkunde, 


xxvii. (1882) p. IOI. 

5 N. P. Wilken en J. A. Schwarz, 
“ Allerlei over het land en volk van 
Bolaang Mongondou,” Mededeelingen 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xi. (1867) p. 356. 

6 S, Roos, “ Bijdrage tot de Kennis 
van Taal, Land, en Volk op het eiland 
Soemba,” p. 70, Verhandelingen van 
het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kun- 
sten en Wetenschappen,xxxvi. Compare 
J. H. F. Kohibrugge, ‘‘ Naamgeving 
in Insulinde,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsche- Indië, li. (1900) p. 173. 
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called Langa, which means the sun ; hence the name of the 
sun was changed from /anga to gala, and so remains to this 
day, though Langa died more than a hundred years ago. 
Once more, in the Xnumayo tribe the word meaning “to 
herd cattle” was changed from alusa or ayusa to kagesa, 
because u-Mayusi was the name of the chief. Besides these 
taboos, which were observed by each tribe separately, all the 
Zulu tribes united in tabooing the name of the king who 
reigned over the whole nation. Hence, for example, when 
Panda was king of Zululand, the word for “a root of a tree,” 
which is zizpando, was changed to xzabo. Again, the word 
for “lies” or “ slander ” was altered from amacebo to amakwata, 
because amacebo contains a syllable of the name of the 
famous King Cetchwayo. These substitutions are not, how- 
ever, carried so far by the men as by the women, who omit 
every sound even remotely resembling one that occurs in a 
tabooed name. At the king’s kraal, indeed, it is sometimes 
difficult to understand the speech of the royal wives, as they 
treat in this fashion the names not only of the king and his 
forefathers, but even of his and their brothers back for genera- 
tions. When to these tribal and national taboos we add 
those family taboos on the names of connexions by marriage 
which have been already described,’ we can easily under- 
stand how it comes about that in Zululand every tribe has 
words peculiar to itself, and that the women have a con- 
siderable vocabulary of their own. Members, too, of one 
family may be debarred from using words employed by 
those of another. The women of one kraal, for instance, 
may call a hyaena by its ordinary name; those of the next 
may use the common substitute ; while in a third the substi- 
tute may also be unlawful and another term may have to be 
invented to supply its place. Hence the Zulu language at 
the present day almost presents the appearance of being a 
double one; indeed, for multitudes of things it possesses 
three or four synonyms, which through the blending of tribes 
are known all over Zululand.? 


1 Above, pp. 335 sg. Amatongas*® (Edinburgh, 1875), pp. 
2 J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal 172-179; J. Macdonald, ‘“ Manners, 
and the Zulu Country, pp. 221 sg.; Customs, Superstitions, and Religions of 
David Leslie, Among the Zulus and South African Tribes,” Journal of the 
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The names In Madagascar a similar custom everywhere prevails and 
of living has resulted, as among the Zulus, in producing certain 
kings and 


chiefs may dialectic differences in the speech of the various tribes. 
not be Pro- There are no family names in Madagascar, and almost every 
in Mada- personal name is drawn from the language of daily life and 
gasar signifies some common object or action or quality, such as 
a bird, a beast, a tree, a plant, a colour, and so on. Now, 
whenever one of these common words forms the name or 
part of the name of the chief of the tribe, it becomes sacred 
and may no longer be used in its ordinary signification as 
the name of a tree, an insect, or what not. Hence a new 
name for the object must be invented to replace the one 
which has been discarded. Often the new name consists of 
a descriptive epithet or a periphrasis. Thus when the prin- 
cess Rabodo became queen in 1863 she took the name of 
Rasoherina. Now soherina was the word for the silkworm 
moth, but having been assumed as the name of the sovereign 
it could no longer be applied to the insect, which ever since 
has been called zany-dandy, “offspring of silk” So, again, 
if a chief had or took the name of an animal, say of the dog 
(amboa),and was known as Ramboa, the animal would hence- 
forth be called by another name, probably a descriptive one, 
such as “the barker” (famovo) or “the driver away” ( fan- 
droaka), etc. In the western part of Imerina there was a 
chief called Andria-mamba; but mamba was one of the 
names of the crocodile, so the chiefs subjects might not call 
the reptile by that name and were always scrupulous to use 
another. It is easy to conceive what confusion and un- 
certainty may thus be introduced into a language when it is 
spoken by many little local tribes each ruled by a petty chief 
with his own sacred name. Yet there are tribes and people 
who submit to this tyranny of words as their fathers did 
before them from time immemorial. The inconvenient re- 
sults of the custom are especially marked on the western 
coast of the island, where, on account of the large number of 
independent chieftains, the names of things, places, and 
rivers have suffered so many changes that confusion often 
arises, for when once common words have been banned by 


Anthropological Institute, xx. (1891) mainly on Leslie’s description, which is 
p-131. Theaccountinthetextis based by far the fullest. 
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the chiefs the natives will not acknowledge to have ever 

known them in their old sense.! , 
But it is not merely the names of living kings and chiefs The names 

which are tabooed in Madagascar; the names of dead ee ad 

sovereigns are equally under a ban, at least in some parts of chiefs are 

the island. Thus among the Sakalavas, when a king has Mewes 

died, the nobles and people meet in council round the dead in Mada- 

body and solemnly choose a new name by which the pascas: 

deceased monarch shall be henceforth known. The new 

name always begins with azdrian, “lord,” and ends with 

arrivou, “ thousand,” to signify that the late king ruled over 

a numerous nation. The body of the name is composed of 

an epithet or phrase descriptive of the deceased or of his 

reign, After the new name has been adopted, the old name 

by which the king was known during his life becomes sacred 

and may not be pronounced under pain of death. Further, 

words in the common language which bear any resemblance 

to the forbidden name also become sacred and have to be 

replaced by others. For example, after the death of King 

Makka the word /aka, which meant a canoe, was abandoned 

and the word fiounrdma substituted for it. When Taoussi 

died, the word ¢aoussz, signifying “ beautiful,” was replaced 

by senga. For similar reasons the word dutétsz, “old,” was 

changed for matoué, which properly means “ripe”; the word 

voússí, “castrated,” was dropped and wanapaka, “cut,” 

adopted in its place; and the word for island (wossz) was 

changed into varzo#, which signifies strictly “a place where 

there is rice.” Again, when a Sakalava king named 

Marentoetsa died, two words fell into disuse, namely, the 

word mary or madre meaning “true,” and the word zoetsa 

meaning “condition.” Persons who uttered these forbidden 

words were looked on not only as grossly rude, but even 

as felons; they had committed a capital crime. How- 

ever, these changes of vocabulary are confined to the 


1 D. Tyerman and G. Bennet, 


Journal of Voyages and Travels 
(London, 1831), ii, 525 sg.3 J. 
Sibree, Zhe Great African Island 


(London, 1880), pp. 150 sg.3 id., 
“í Curiosities of Words connected with 
Royalty and Chieftainship,” Antana- 
narivo Annual and Madagascar 


Magazine, No. xi. (Christmas, 1887) 
pp. 308 sg.; id., in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxi. (1887) 
pp. 226 sgg. On the custom of 
tabooing royal or chiefly names in 
Madagascar, see A. van Gennep, Tabou 
et totémisme è Madagascar (Paris, 


1904), pp. 104 sgg. 
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district over which the deceased king reigned; in the 
neighbouring districts the old words continue to be em- 
ployed in the old sense! Again, among the Bara, another 
tribe of Madagascar, “the memory of their deceased kings 
is held in the very highest respect; the name of such 
kings is considered sacred—too sacred indeed for utterance, 
and no one is allowed to pronounce it. To such a length 
is this absurdity carried that the name of any person or 
thing whatsoever, if it bear a resemblance to the name of 
the deceased king, is no longer used, but some other 
designation is given. For instance, there was a king named 
Andriamasoandro. After his decease the word masoandro 
was no longer employed as the name of the sun, but 
mahenika was substituted for it”? An eminent authority on 
Madagascar has observed: “ A curious fact, which has had 
a very marked influence on the Malagasy language, is the 
custom of no longer pronouncing the name of a dead person 
nor even the words which resemble it in their conclusions. 
The name is replaced by another. King Ramitra, since his 
decease, has been called Mahatenatenarivou, ‘the prince who 
has conquered a thousand foes,’ and a Malagasy who should 
utter his old name would be regarded as the murderer of the 
prince, and would therefore be liable to the confiscation of 
his property, or even to the penalty of death. It is easy 
accordingly to understand how the Malagasy language, one 
in its origin, has been corrupted, and how it comes about that 
at the present day there are discrepancies between the 
various dialects. In Menabe, since the death of King 
Vinany, the word vz/any, meaning a pot, has been replaced 
by jrketrehane, ‘cooking vessel, whereas the old word con- 
tinues in use in the rest of Madagascar. These changes, it 


1 V, Noel, “fle de Madagascar, 
recherches sur les Sakkalava,” Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), IIme 
Série, xx. (1843) pp. 303-306. Com- 
pare A. Grandidier, ‘* Les Rites funé- 
raires chez les Malgaches,” Revue 
a@’Ethnographie, v, (1886) p. 224; 
A. Walen, ‘‘ The Sakalava,” Antana- 
narivo Annual and Madagascar Maga- 
zine, vol. ii., Reprint of the Second 
Four Numbers (Antananarivo, 1896), 
pP- 242; A. van Gennep, Tabou 


et totémisme à Madagascar, pp. 110 
sg. Amongst the Sakalavas it is 
forbidden to mention the name of 
any dead person. See A. Voeltzkow, 
“Vom Morondava zum Mangoky, 
Reiseskizzen aus West-Madagascar,” 
Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für Erd- 
kunde zu Berlin, xxxi. (1896) p. 118. 

2 R. Baron, “The Bara,” Antana- 
narivo Annual and Madagascar Maga- 
zine, vol. ii., Reprint of the Second Four 
Numbers (Antananarivo, 1896), p. 83. 
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is true, hardly take place except for 

chiefs,” 1 l 
The sanctity attributed to the persons of chiefs in Poly- The names 

nesia naturally extended also to their names, which on the Sheen 

primitive view are hardly separable from the personality of be pro- _ 

their owners. Hence in Polynesia we find the same system- eat 

atic prohibition to utter the names of chiefs or of common 

words resembling them which we have already met with in 

Zululand and Madagascar. Thus in New Zealand the name 

of a chief is held so sacred that, when it happens to be a 

common word, it may not be used in the language, and 

another has to be found to replace it. For example, a chief 

to the southward of East Cape bore the name of Maripi, 

which signified a knife, hence a new word (nera) for knife 

was introduced, and the old one became obsolete. Else- 

where the word for water (waz) had to be changed, because 

it chanced to be the name of the chief, and would have been 

desecrated by being applied to the vulgar fluid as well as to 

his sacred person. This taboo naturally produced a plentiful 

crop of synonyms in the Maori language, and travellers 

newly arrived in the country were sometimes puzzled at find- 

ing the same things called by quite different names in neigh- 

bouring tribes? When a king comes to the throne in 

Tahiti, any words in the language that resemble his name in 

sound must be changed for others. In former times, if any 

man were so rash as to disregard this custom and to use the 

forbidden words, not only he but all his relations were 

immediately put to death. On the accession of King Otoo 

which happened before Vancouver’s visit to Tahiti, the 

proper names of all the chiefs were changed, as well as forty 

or fifty of the commonest words in the language, and every 

native was obliged to adopt the new terms, for any neglect 


kings and great 


1 A. Grandidier, ‘‘ Madagascar,” ‘The Maoris of New Zealand,” Jour- 


Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
(Paris), Vme Série, xvii. (1869) pp. 
401 sg. The writer is here speaking 
specially of the Sakalavas, though his 
remarks appear to be of general 
application. 


2 J. S. Polack, Manners and Cus- 


toms of the New Zealanders, i. 37 S4., 
ii. 126 sg. Compare E, Tregear, 


nal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xix. (1890) p. 123. 


8 Captain J. Cook, Voyages (London, 
1809), vi. 155 (Third Voyage). Com- 
pare Captain James Wilson, Missionary 
Voyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean 
(London, 1799), p. 366; W. Ellis, 
Polynesian Researches,? iii, 101. 
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to do so was punished with the greatest severity.” When 
a certain king named Tu came to the throne of Tahiti the 
word zu, which means “to stand,” was changed to tza; fetu, 
“a star,” became fetia; tut, “to strike,” was turned into Zaz, 
and so on. Sometimes, as in these instances, the new names 
were formed by merely changing or dropping some letter or 
letters of the original words; in other cases the substituted 
terms were entirely different words, whether chosen for their 
similarity of meaning though not of sound, or adopted from 
another dialect, or arbitrarily invented. But the changes 
thus introduced were only temporary ; on the death of the 
king the new words fell into disuse, and the original ones 
were revived? Similarly in Samoa, when the name of a 
sacred chief was that of an animal or bird, the name of the 
animal or bird was at once changed for another, and the old 
one might never again be uttered in that chief’s district. 
For example, a sacred Samoan chief was named Pe’a, which 
means “flying-fox.” Hence in his district a flying-fox was 
no longer called a flying-fox but a “bird of heaven” 
(manu langi)? 

In ancient Greece the names of the priests and other 
high officials who had to do with the performance of the 
Eleusinian mysteries might not be uttered in their lifetime. 
To pronounce them was a legal offence. The pedant in 
Lucian tells how he fell in with these august personages 
haling along to the police court a ribald fellow who had 
dared to name them, though well he knew that ever since 
their consecration it was unlawful to do so, because they had 
become anonymous, having lost their old names and acquired 
new and sacred titles“ From two inscriptions found at 
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1 Vancouver, Voyage of Discovery to 
the North Pacific Ocean and round the 
World (London, 1798), i. 135. 

2 United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion, Ethnography and Philology, by 
Horatio Hale (Philadelphia, 1846), pp. 
288 sg. 

3 G. Brown, D.D., Melanesians and 
Polynesians (London, 1910), p. 280. 

4 Lucian, Zexiphanes, 10. The in- 
scriptional and other evidence of this 
Greek superstition was first brought to 
the notice of anthropologists by Mr. 


W. R. Paton in an interesting article, 
‘©The Holy Names of the Eleusinian 
Priests,” Juternational Folk-lore Con- 
gress, 1891, Papers and Transactions, 
pp. 202-214. Compare E. Maass, 
Orpheus (Munich, 1895), p. 70; Aug, 
Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im Al- 
tertum (Leipsic, 1898), pp. 253-255: P. 
Foucart, Les Grands Mystères d Eleusis 
(Paris,1900), pp. 28-31. The two last 
writers shew that, contrary to what 
we might have expected, the custom 
appears not to have been very ancient. 
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Eleusis it appears that the names of the priests were 
committed to the depths of the sea; probably they were 
engraved on tablets of bronze or lead, which were then 
thrown into deep water in the Gulf of Salamis. The inten- 
tion doubtless was to keep the names a profound secret ; 
and how could that be done more surely than by sinking 
them in the sea? what human vision could spy them 
glimmering far down in the dim depths of the green 
water? A clearer illustration of the confusion between the 
incorporeal and the corporeal, between the name and its 
material embodiment, could hardly be found than in this 
practice of civilised Greece. 

In Togo, a district of West Africa, a secret religious The old 
society flourishes under the name of the Yewe order. Both eee? 
men and women are admitted to it. 


The teaching and the Yewe 
practice of the order are lewd and licentious. Murderers %3% iP 


Togo may 
and debtors join it for the sake of escaping from justice, for not be 
the members are not amenable to the laws. On being das 
initiated every one receives a new name, and thenceforth his 

or her old name may never be mentioned by anybody under 
penalty of a heavy fine. Should the old name be uttered in 

a quarrel by an uninitiated person, the aggrieved party, who 
seems to be oftener a woman than a man, pretends to fall 

into a frenzy, and in this state rushes into the house of the 
offender, smashes his pots, destroys the grass roof, and tears 
down the fence. Then she runs away into the forest, where 

the simple people believe that she is changed into a leopard. 

In truth she slinks by night into the conventual buildings of 


1 G, Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex 
lapidibus conlecta, No. 863; ’Ednpepis 
dpxaroroyix}, 1883, col. 79 sg. From 
the latter of these inscriptions we learn 
that the name might be made public 
after the priest’s death. Further, a 
reference of Eunapius (Vitae sophis- 
tarum, p. 475 of the Didot edition) 
shews that the name was revealed to 
the initiated. In the essay cited in the 
preceding note Mr, W. R. Paton as- 
sumes that it was the new and sacred 
name which was kept secret and com- 
mitted to the sea. The case is not 
clear, but both the evidence and the 
probability seem to me in favour of the 


view that it was rather the old everyday 
name of the priest or priestess which 
was put away at his or her consecration. 
If, as is not improbable, these sacred 
personages had to act the parts of gods 
and goddesses at the mysteries, it might 
well be deemed indecorous and even 
blasphemous to recall the vulgar names 
by which they had been known in the 
familiar intercourse of daily life. If 
our clergy, to suppose an analogous 
case, had to personate the most exalted 
beings of sacred history, it would surely 
be grossly irreverent to address them 
by their ordinary names during the 
performance of their solemn functions. 
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the order, and is there secretly kept in comfort till the 
business is settled. At last she is publicly brought back by 
the society with great pomp, her body smeared with red 
earth and adorned with an artificial tail in order to make 
the ignorant think that she has really been turned into a 
leopard.’ 

When the name is held to be a vital part of the person, 
it is natural to suppose that the mightier the person the 
more potent must be his name. Hence the names of super- 
natural beings, such as gods and spirits, are commonly 
believed to be endowed with marvellous virtues, and the 
mere utterance of them may work wonders and disturb the 
course of nature. The Warramunga of central Australia 
believe in a formidable but mythical snake called the 
Wollunqua, which lives in a pool. When they speak of it 
amongst themselves they designate it by another name, 
because they say that, were they to call the snake too often 
by its real name, they would lose control over the creature, 
and it would come out of the water and eat them all up? 
For this reason, too, the sacred books of the Mongols, 
which narrate the miraculous deeds of the divinities, are 
allowed to be read only in spring or summer ; because at 
other seasons the reading of them would bring on tempests 
or snow.2 When Mr. Campbell was travelling with some 
Bechuanas, he asked them one morning after breakfast to 
tell him some of their stories, but they informed him that 
were they to do so before sunset, the clouds would fall from 
the heavens upon their heads.* The Sulka of New Britain 
believe in a certain hostile spirit named Kot, to whose wrath 


they attribute earthquakes, thunder, and lightning. 


1 H. Seidel, “Der Yew'e Dienst im 
Togolande,” Zeitschrift fiir afrika- 
nische und oceanische Sprachen, iit. 
(1897) pp. 161-173; H. Klose, Zogo 
unter deutscher Flagge (Berlin, 1899), 
pp. 197-205. Compare Lieut. Herold, 
t Bericht betreffend religiöse Anschau- 
ungen und Gebräuche der deutschen 
Ewe-Neger,” Mittheilungen aus den 
deutschen Schutzgebieten, v. (1892) p. 
146; J. Spieth, “ Der Jehve Dienst 
der Evhe - Neger,” Mittheilungen der 
Geographischen Geselischajt zu Jena, 


Among 


xii. (1893) pp. 83-88; C. Spiess, 
“ Religionsbegriffe der Evheer in West- 
afrika,” Mittheilungen des Seminars 
für orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin, 
vi, (1903) Dritte Abtheilung, p. 126. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 227. 

3 G. Timkowski, Travels of the 
Russian Mission through Mongolia to 
China (London, 1827), ii. 348. 

4 J. Campbell, Travels in South 
Africa, Second Journey (London, 1822) 
ii, 204 sg. 
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the things which provoke his vengeance is the telling of 
tales and legends by day; stories should be told only at 
evening or night? Most of the rites of the Navajo 
Indians may be celebrated only in winter, when the thunder 
is silent and the rattlesnakes are hibernating. Were they 
to tell of their chief gods or narrate the myths of the 
days of old at any other time, the Indians believe that they 
would soon be killed by lightning or snake-bites. When Dr. 
Washington Matthews was in New Mexico, he often em- 
ployed as his guide and informant a liberal-minded member 
of the tribe who had lived with Americans and Mexicans 
and seemed to be free from the superstitions of his fellows. 
“On one occasion,” says Dr. Matthews, “ during the month 
of August, in the height of the rainy season, I had him in my 
study conversing with him. In an unguarded moment, on 
his part, I led him into a discussion about the gods of his 
people, and neither of us had noticed a heavy storm coming 
over the crest of the Zufii mountains, close by. We were just 
talking of Estsanatlehi, the goddess of the west, when the 
house was shaken by a terrific peal of thunder. He rose at 
once, pale and evidently agitated, and, whispering hoarsely, 
‘Wait till Christmas; they are angry,’ he hurried away. I 
have seen many such evidences of the deep influence of this 
superstition on them.”* Among the Iroquois the rehearsal 
of tales of wonder formed the chief entertainment at the 
fireside in winter. But all the summer long, from the 
time when the trees began to bud in spring till the 
red leaves of autumn began to fall, these marvellous 
stories were hushed and historical traditions took their 
place? Other Indian tribes also will only tell their 
mythic tales in winter, when the snow lies like a pall on 
the ground, and lakes and rivers are covered with sheets of 
ice ; for then the spirits underground cannot hear the stories 
in which their names are made free with by merry groups 


1 P, Rascher, ‘‘Die Sulka, ein Beitrag 
zur Ethnographie Neu - Pommern,” 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, xxix. (1904) 
p- 216. Compare R. Parkinson, 
Dreissig Jahre in der Südsee, p. 198. 

2 Washington Matthews, ‘The 
Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,” 
Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau 
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of Ethnology (Washington, 1887), pp. 
386 sg. 

3 L. H. Morgan, League of the Iro- 
qguots (Rochester, U.S., 1851), pp. 
167 sg. The writer derives the pro- 
hibition to tell tales of wonder in 
summer ‘* from a vague and indefinable 
dread.” 
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gathered round the fire’ The Yabim of German New 
Guinea tell their magical tales especially at the time when 
the yams have been gathered and are stored in the houses. 
Such tales are told at evening by the light of the fire to a 
circle of eager listeners, the narrative being broken from 
time to time with a song in which the hearers join. The 
telling of these stories is believed to promote the growth of 
the crops. Hence each tale ends with a wish that there may 
be many yams, that the taro may be big, the sugar-cane 
thick, and the bananas long.” 

Among the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia the 
superstition about names has affected in a very curious way 
the social structure of the tribe. The nobles have two 
different sets of names, one for use in winter and the other 
in summer. Their winter names are those which were given 
them at initiation by their guardian spirits, and as these 
spirits appear to their devotees only in winter, the names 
which they bestowed on the Indians may not be pronounced 
in summer, Conversely the summer names may not be 
used in winter. The change from summer to winter names 
takes place from the moment when the spirits are supposed 
to be present, and it involves a complete transformation of 
the social system; for whereas during summer the people 
are grouped in clans, in winter they are grouped in societies, 
each society consisting of all persons who have been initiated 
by the same spirit and have received from him the same 
magical powers. Thus among these Indians the funda- 
mental constitution of society changes with the seasons: in 
summer it is organised on a basis of kin, in winter on a basis 
of spiritual affinity: for one half the year it is civil, for the 
other half religious.’ 


386 


CHAP, 


1 H. R. Schoolcraft, lndian Tribes, 
iii. 314, 492. 

2K. Vetter, in Mittheilungen der 
Geographischen Gesellschaft su Jena, 
xii. (1893) p- 953 #2., Komm heriiber 
und hilf uns! ii. (Barmen, 1898) p. 
26; B. Hagen, Unter den Papuas 
(Wiesbaden, 1898), p. 270, On myths 
or magical tales told as spells to pro- 
duce the effects which they describe, 


compare F. Kauffmann, Balder (Stras- 
burg, 1902), pp. 299 sgg.; C. Fossey, 
La Magie assyrienne (Paris, 1902), 
PP. 95-97. 

_3 Fr. Boas, ‘The Social Organization 
and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” Report of the U.S. National 
Museum for 1895, pp. 396, 418 sq., 
503, 504. Compare Totemism and 
Exogamy, iii. 333 sg., 517 Sg. 
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§ 5. Names of Gods tabooed 


Primitive man creates his gods in his own image. Names of 
Xenophanes remarked long ago that the complexion of negro ogee kept 
gods was black and their noses flat; that Thracian gods 
were ruddy and blue-eyed; and that if horses, oxen, and 
lions only believed in gods and had hands wherewith to 
portray them, they would doubtless fashion their deities in 
the form of horses, and oxen, and lions,’ Hence just as the 
furtive savage conceals his real name because he fears that 
sorcerers might make an evil use of it, so he fancies that his 
gods must likewise keep their true names secret, lest other 
gods or even men should learn the mystic sounds and thus 
be able to conjure with them. Nowhere was this crude 
conception of the secrecy and magical virtue of the divine 
name more firmly held or more fully developed than in 
ancient Egypt, where the superstitions of a dateless past were 
embalmed in the hearts of the people hardly less effectually 
than the bodies of cats and crocodiles and the rest of the 
divine menagerie in their rock-cut tombs. The conception How Isis 
is well illustrated by a story which tells how the subtle Isis discovered 
wormed his secret name from Ra, the great Egyptian god of of Ra, the 
the sun. Isis, so runs the tale, was a woman mighty in —— 
words, and she was weary of the world of men, and yearned 
after the world of the gods. And she meditated in her 
heart, saying, “Cannot I by virtue of the great name of Ra 
make myself a goddess and reign like him in heaven and 
earth?” For Ra had many names, but the great name which 
gave him all power over gods and men was known to none but 
himself. Now the god was by this time grown old; he 
slobbered at the mouth and his spittle fell upon the ground. 

So Isis gathered up the spittle and the earth with it, and 
kneaded thereof a serpent and laid it in the path where the 
great god passed every day to his double kingdom after his 
heart’s desire. And when he came forth according to his 
wont, attended by all his company of gods, the sacred serpent 

1 Xenophanes, quoted by Eusebius, sg., ed. Potter; H. Diels, Die Frag- 
Praeparatio Evangelii, xiii. 13, pp. 269 mente der Vorsokratiker? (Berlin, 1906- 


sq., ed. Heinichen, and by Clement 1910), i. 49. 
of Alexandria, Strom. vii. 4, pp. 840 
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stung him, and the god opened his mouth and cried, and 
his cry went up to heaven. And the company of gods cried, 
“ What ailcth thee?” and the gods shouted, “ Lo and behold !” 
But he could not answer; his jaws rattled, his limbs shook, 
the poison ran through his flesh as the Nile floweth over the 
land. When the great god had stilled his heart, he cried to 
his followers, “Come to me, O my children, offspring of my 
body. I am a prince, the son of a prince, the divine seed of 
a god. My father devised my name; my father and my 
mother gave me my name, and it remaiaed hidden in my 
body since my birth, that no magician might have magic 
power over me. I went out to behold that which I have 
made, I walked in the two lands which I have created, and 
lo! something stung me. What it was, I know not. Was 
it fire? was it water? My heart is on fire, my flesh 
trembleth, all my limbs do quake. Bring me the children 
of the gods with healing words and understanding lips, whose 
power reacheth to heaven.” Then came to him the children 
of the gods, and they were very sorrowful. And Isis came 
with her craft, whose mouth is full of the breath of life, 
whose spells chase pain away, whose word maketh the dead 
to live. She said, “ What is it, divine Father? what is it?” 
The holy god opened his mouth, he spake and said, “I went 
upon my way, I walked after my heart’s desire in the two 
regions which I have made to behold that which I have 
created, and lo! a serpent that I saw not stung me. Is it 
fire? is it water? I am colder than water, I am hotter than 
fire, all my limbs sweat, I tremble, mine eye is not steadfast, 
I behold not the sky, the moisture bedeweth my face as in 
summer-time.” Then spake Isis, “ Tell me thy name, divine 
Father, for the man shall live who is called by his name.” 
Then answered Ra, “I created the heavens and the earth, I 
ordered the mountains, I made the great and wide sea, I 
stretched out the two horizons like a curtain. I am he who 
openeth his eyes and it is light, and who shutteth them and 
it is dark. At his command the Nile riseth, but the gods 
know not his name. I am Khepera in the morning, I am 
Ra at noon, I am Tum at eve.” But the poison was not 
taken away from him; it pierced deeper, and the great god 
could no longer walk. Then said Isis to him, “ That was 
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not thy name that thou spakest unto me. Oh tell it me, that 

the poison may depart; for he shall live whose name is 
named.” Now the poison burned like fire, it was hotter 
than the flame of fire. The god said, “I consent that Isis 

shall search into me, and that my name shall pass from my 
breast into hers.” Then the god hid himself from the gods, 

and his place in the ship of eternity wasempty. Thus was the 
name of the great god taken from him, and Isis, the witch, 
spake, “ Flow away poison, depart from Ra. It is I, even I, 

who overcome the poison and cast it to the earth; for the 
nanie of the great god hath been taken away from him. Let 

Ra live and let the poison die.” Thus spake great Isis, the 
queen of the gods, she who knows Ra and his true name.! 

Thus we see that the real name of the god, with which Egyptian 

his power was inextricably bound up, was supposed to be rds 


todged, in an almost physical sense, somewhere in his breast, cri 
from which it could be extracted by a sort of surgical opera- pr A 
tion and transferred with all its supernatural powers to the the names 
breast of another. In Egypt attempts like that of Isis to mtie” 
appropriate the power of a high god by possessing herself ane 
of his name were not mere legends told of the mythical times 
beings of a remote past; every Egyptian magician aspired 

to wield like powers by similar means. For it was believed 

that he who possessed the true name possessed the very 

being of god or man, and could force even a deity to obey 

him as a slave obeys his master. Thus the art of the 
magician consisted in obtaining from the gods a revelation 

of their sacred names, and he left no stone unturned to 
accomplish his end. When once a god in a moment of 
weakness or forgetfulness had imparted to the wizard the 
wondrous lore, the deity had no choice but to submit 


humbly to the man or pay the penalty of his contumacy.’ 


1 A. Erman, Agypten und ägyp- 
tisches Leben im Altertum, pp. 359- 
362; A. Wiedemann, Die Religion 
der alten Ägypter, pp. 29-323; G. 
Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples 
de P Orient classique: les origines, pp. 
162-164; R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario 
di mitologia egizia (Turin, 1881-1884), 
pp. 818-822; E. A. Wallis Budge, 7%e 
book of the Dead (London, 1895), pp. 
Ixxxix.-xci. ; d., Egyptian Magic, pp. 


136 sgg.3 id., The Gods of the Egyptians 
(London, 1904), i. 360 sg. The 
abridged form of the story given in the 
text is based on a comparison of these 
various versions, of which Erman’s is 
slightly, and Maspero’s much curtailed. 
Mr. Budge’s version is reproduced by Mr. 
E. Clodd (Tom Tit Tot, pp. 180 sgg.). 

2 G, Maspero, Etudes de mythologie 
et L'archéologie égyptienne (Paris, 1893), 
ii. 297 sg. 
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In one papyrus we find the god Typhon thus adjured: “I 
invoke thee by thy true names, in virtue of which thou canst 
not refuse to hear me” ; and in another the magician threatens 
Osiris that if the god does not do his bidding he will name 
him aloud in the port of Busiris So in the Lucan the 
Thessalian witch whom Sextus Pompeius consulted before 
the battle of Pharsalia threatens to call up the Furies by 
their real names if they will not do her bidding In modern 
Egypt the magician still works his old enchantments by the 
same ancient means; only the name of the god by which he 
conjures is different. The man who knows “the most great 
name” of God can, we are told, by the mcre utterance of it 
kill the living, raise the dead, transport himself instantly 
wherever he pleases, and perform any other miracle? 
Similarly among the Arabs of North Africa at the present 
day “the power of the name is such that when one knows 
the proper names the jinn can scarcely help answering the 
call and obeying; they are the servants of the magical 
names; in this case the incantation has a constraining 
quality which is for the most part very strongly marked. 
When Ibn el Hâdjdj et-Tlemsani relates how the jinn 
yielded up their secrets to him, he says, ‘I once met the 
seven kings of the jinn in a cave and I asked them to teach 
me the way in which they attack men and women, causing 
them to fall sick, smiting them, paralysing them, and the 
like. They all answered me: “If it were anybody but you 
we would teach that to nobody, but you have discovered the 
bonds, the spells, and the names which compel us; were it 
not for the names by which you have constrained us, we 
would not have answered to your call.”’”* So, too, “the 
Chinese of ancient times were dominated by the notion that 
beings are intimately associated with their names, so that a 
man’s knowledge of the name of a spectre might enable him 
to exert power over the latter and to bend it to his will.” ê 

1 E. Lefébure, “La Vertu et la vie 3 E. W, Lane, Manners and Customs 
du nom en Egypte,” Mélusine, viii. of the Ancient Egyptians (Paisley and 
(1897) coll, 227 sg. Compare A. London, 1895), ch. xii. p. 273. 
Erman, Agypten und dgyptisches 4 E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
Leben im Altertum, pp. 47259.; E. A. lAfrique du nord, p. 130. 
Wallis Budge, Egyptian Magic, pp. J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 


157 599. System of China, vi. (Leyden, 1910) 
3 Lucan, Pharsalia, vi. 730 sgg. p. 1126. 
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The belief in the magic virtue of divine names was 
shared by the Romans. When they sat down before a city, 
the priests addressed the guardian deity of the place in a 
set form of prayer or incantation, inviting him to abandon 
the beleaguered city and come over to the Romans, who 
would treat him as well as or better than he had ever 
been treated in his old home. Hence the name of the 
guardian deity of Rome was kept a profound secret, lest the 
enemies of the republic might lure him away, even as the 
Romans themselves had induced many gods to desert, like 
rats, the falling fortunes of cities that had sheltered them in 
happier days.’ Nay, the real name, not merely of its 
guardian deity, but of the city itself, was wrapt in mystery 
and might never be uttered, not even in the sacred rites. A 
certain Valerius Soranus, who dared to divulge the priceless 
secret, was put to death or came to a bad end.? In like manner, 
it seems, the ancient Assyrians were forbidden to mention 
the mystic names of their cities; and down to modern 
times the Cheremiss of the Caucasus keep the names of their 
communal villages secret from motives of superstition.* 

If the reader has had the patience to follow this long 
and perhaps tedious examination of the superstitions attaching 
to personal names, he will probably agree that the mystery 
in which the names of royal personages are so often shrouded 
is no isolated phenomenon, no arbitrary expression of courtly 
servility and adulation, but merely the particular application 
of a general law of primitive thought, which includes within 
its scope common folk and gods as well as kings and priests. 


1 Pliny, Nat, Hist, xxviii. 18; 
Macrobius, Saturn. iii. 9; Servius on 
Virgil, Aen. ii. 3515 Plutarch, Quaest. 
Rom. 61. According to Servius (/.¢.) 
it was forbidden by the pontifical law 
to mention any Roman god by his 
proper name, lest it should be pro- 
faned. Compare Festus, p. 106, ed. 
C. O. Miller: ‘* Zndigetes dit quorum 
nomina vulgart non licet.” On the 
other hand the Romans were careful, 
for the sake of good omen, to choose 
men with lucky names, like Valerius, 
Salvius, Statorius, to open any enterprise 
of moment, such as to lead the sacrificial 
victims in a religious procession or to 


be the first to answer to their names in 
a levy or a census. See Cicero, De 
divinatione, i. 45. 102 sg.3 Festus, 
s.v. **Lacus Lucrinus,” pP. 121, ed. 
C. O. Müller; Pliny, Wat, Hist. 
xxviii. 22 ; Tacitus, Azstor. iv. 53. 

2 Pliny, Mat. Hist. iii. 65 ; Solinus, 
i. 4 sg. 3 Macrobius, Sat, iii. 9, 3, and 
5; Servius, on Virgil, Aen. i. 2773 
Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 50, 

3 F, Fossey, La Magie assyrienne 
(Paris, 1902), pp. 58, 95. 

4 T. de Pauly, Description ethno- 
graphique des peuples de la Russie (St. 
Petersburg, 1862), Peuples ouralo- 
altaiques, p. 24. 
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§ 6. Common Words tabooed 


But personal names are not the only words which 
superstitious fears have banished from everyday use. In 
many cases similar motives forbid certain persons at certain 
times to call common things by common names, thus obliging 
them either to refrain from mentioning these things altogether 
or to designate them by special terms or phrases reserved 
for such occasions. A consideration of these cases follows 
naturally on an examination of the taboos imposed upon 
personal names; for personal names are themselves very 
often ordinary terms of the language, so that an embargo 
laid on them necessarily extends to many expressions current 
in the commerce of daily life. And though a survey of 
some of the interdicts on common words is not strictly 
necessary for our immediate purpose, it may serve usefully 
to complete our view of the transforming influence which 
superstition has exercised on language. I shall make no 
attempt to subject the examples to a searching analysis or 
a rigid classification, but will set them down as they come 
in a rough geographical order. And since my native land 
furnishes as apt instances of the superstition as any other, 
we may start on our round from Scotland. 

In the Atlantic Ocean, about six leagues to the west of 
Gallon Head in the Lewis, lies a small group of rocky islets 
known as the Flannan Islands. Sheep and wild fowl are 
now their only inhabitants, but remains of what are described 
as Druidical temples and the title of the Sacred Isles given 
them by Buchanan suggest that in days gone by piety or 
superstition may have found a safe retreat from the turmoil 
of the world in these remote solitudes, where the dashing of 
the waves and the strident scream of the sea-birds are almost 
the only sounds that break the silence. Once a year, in 
summer-time, the inhabitants of the adjacent lands of the 
Lewis, who have a right to these islands, cross over to them 
to fleece their sheep and kill the wild fowl for the sake both 
of their flesh and their feathers, They regard the islands as 
invested with a certain sanctity, and have been heard to say 
that none ever yet landed in them but found himself more 
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disposed to devotion there than anywhere else. Accordingly 
the fowlers who go thither are bound, during the whole of 
the time that they ply their business, to observe very punc- 
tiliously certain quaint customs, the transgression of which 
would be sure, in their opinion, to entail some serious incon- 
venience. When they have landed and fastened their boat 
to the side of a rock, they clamber up into the island by a 
wooden ladder, and no sooner are they got to the top, than 
they all uncover their heads and make a turn sun-ways round 
about, thanking God for their safety. On the biggest of the 
islands are the ruins of a chapel dedicated to St. Flannan. 
When the men come within about twenty paces of the altar, 
they all strip themselves of their upper garments at once and 
betake themselves to their devotions, praying thrice before 
they begin fowling. On the first day the first prayer is 
offered as they advance towards the chapel on their knees ; 
the second is said as they go round the chapel; and the 
third is said in or hard by the ruins. They also pray thrice 
every evening, and account it unlawful to kill a fowl after 
evening prayers, as also to kill a fowl at any time with a 
stone. Another ancient custom forbids the crew to carry 
home in the boat any suet of the sheep they slaughter in 
the islands, however many they may kill. But what here 
chiefly concerns us is that so long as they stay on the islands 
they are strictly forbidden to use certain common words, and 
are obliged to substitute others for them. Thus it is absol- 
utely unlawful to call the island of St. Kilda, which lies 
thirty leagues to the southward, by its proper Gaelic name 
of Hirt; they must call it only “the high country.” They 
may not so much as once name the islands in which they 
are fowling by the ordinary name of Flannan; they must 
speak only of “the country.” “ There are several other 
things that must not be called by their common names: e.g. 
visk, which in the language of the natives signifies water, 
they call burn; a rock, which in their language is creg, must 
here be called cruey, ze. hard; shore in their language 
expressed by claddach, must here be called vak, ze. a cave; 
sour in their language is expressed gort, but must here be 
called gaire, ze. sharp; slippery, which is expressed bog, 
must be called soft; and several other things to this 
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purpose.”! When Highlanders were in a boat at sea, whether 
sailing or fishing, they were forbidden to call things by the 
names by which they were known on land. Thus the boat-hook 
should not be called a croman, but a chliob ; a knife not sgian, 
but “the sharp one” (a ghiar); a seal not ròn, but “the bald 
beast” (béisd mhaol); a fox not sionnach, but “the red dog” 
(madadh ruadh); the stone for anchoring the boat not each, 
but “hardness” (cruazdh), This practice now prevails much 
more on the east coast than on the west, where it may be 
said to be generally extinct. It is reported to be carefully 
observed by the fishermen about the Cromarty Firth.’ 
Among the words tabooed by fishermen in the north of 
Scotland when they are at sea are minister, salmon, hare, 
rabbit, rat, pig, and porpoise. At the present day if some 
of the boats that come to the herring-fishing at Wick should 
meet a salmon-boat from Reay in Caithness, the herring-men 
will not speak to, nor even look at, the salmon-fishers.® 
Common When Shetland fishermen are at sea, they employ a 
sord: nomenclature peculiar to the occasion, and hardly anything 


tabooed by 
Scotch may be mentioned by its usual name. The substituted 


e n terms are mostly of Norwegian origin, for the Norway 
men were reported to be good fishers.* In setting their 
lines the Shetland fishermen are bound to refer to certain 
objects only by some special words or phrases. Thus a 
knife is then called a sunie or tullie; a church becomes 
buanhoos or banehoos; a minister is upstanda or haydeen or 
prestingolva ; the devil is da auld chield, da sorrow, da wl-healt 
(health), or da black tief; a cat is kirser, fitting, vengla, or 
foodin® On the north-east coast of Scotland there are some 
villages, of which the inhabitants never pronounce certain 
words and family names when they are at sea; each village 
has its peculiar aversion to one or more of these words, 


among which are “ minister,” “kirk,” “swine,” “ salmon,” 


1 M. Martin, ‘* Description of the (Glasgow, 1900), p. 239. 
Western Islands of Scotland,” in 3 Miss Morag Cameron, ‘* Highland 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, iii. Fisher-folk and their Superstitions,” 
579 sg. As to the Flannan Islands o/k-lore, xiv. (1903) p. 304. 


see also Sir J. Sinclair’s Statistical 4 A. Edmonston, Zetland Islands 

Account of Scotland, xix. (Edinburgh, (Edinburgh, 1809), ii. 74. 

1797), p- 283. 5 Ch. Rogers, Social Life in Scot- 
i 


J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of land (Edinburgh, 1884-1886), iii. 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 218, 
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“trout,” and “dog.” When a church has to be referred to, 
as often happens, since some of the churches serve as land- 
marks to the fishermen at sea, it is spoken of as the “ bell- 
hoose” instead of the “kirk.” A minister is called “the 
man wi’ the black quyte.” It is particularly unlucky to 
utter the word “sow” or “swine” or “pig” while the line is 
being baited ; if any one is foolish enough to do so, the line 
is sure to be lost. In some villages on the coast of Fife a 
fisherman who hears the ill-omened word spoken will cry out 
“Cold iron.” In the village of Buckie there are some family 
names, especially Ross, and in a less degree Coull, which no 
fisherman will pronounce. If one of these names be men- 
tioned in the hearing of a fisherman, he spits or, as he calls 
it, “ chiffs.” Any one who bears the dreaded name is called 
a “chiffer-oot,” and is referred to only by a circumlocution 
such as “ The man it diz so in so,” or “the laad it lives at 
such and such a place.” During the herring-season men 
who are unlucky enough to inherit the tabooed names have 
little chance of being hired in the fishing-boats ; and some- 
times, if they have been hired before their names were 
known, they have been refused their wages at the end of the 
season, because the boat in which they sailed had not been 
successiul, and the bad luck was set down to their presence 
in it? Although in Scotland superstitions of this kind 
appear to be specially incident to the callings of fishermen 
and fowlers, other occupations are not exempt from them. 
Thus in the Outer Hebrides the fire of a kiln is not called 
fire (zeine) but aingeal, Such a fire, it is said, is a dangerous 
thing, and ought not to be referred to except by a euphemism. 
“Evil be to him who called it fire or who named fire in the 
kiln. It was considered the next thing to setting it on fire.”? 
Again, in some districts of Scotland a brewer would have 
resented the use of the word “water” in reference to the 
work in which he was engaged. “Water be your part of it,” 
was the common retort. It was supposed that the use of 
the word would spoil the brewing? The Highlanders say 


1 W. Gregor, Folk-lore of the North- “The Powers of Evil in the Outer 
East of Scotland, pp. 199-201. Hebrides,” Folk-lore, x. (1899) p. 265. 

2 « Traditions, Customs, and Super- 3 J. Mackenzie, Zen Years north of 
stitions of the Lewis,” Folk-lore, vi. the Orange River (Edinburgh, 1871), 
(1895) p. 170; Miss A.Goodrich-Freer, p. 151, note 1. 
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that when you meet a hobgoblin, and the fiend asks what is 
the name of your dirk, you should not call it a dirk (biodag), 
but “my father’s sister” (piuthar mathar) or “my grand- 
mother’s sister” (piuthar mo sheanamhair) or by some similar 
title. If you do not observe this precaution, the goblin will 
lay such an enchantment on the blade that you will be unable 
to stab him with it; the dirk will merely make a tinkling 
noise against the soft impalpable body of the fiend.’ 

Manx fishermen think it unlucky to mention a horse or 
a mouse on board a fishing-boat.? The fishermen of Dieppe 
on board their boats will not speak of several things, for 
instance priests and cats? German huntsmen, from motives 
of superstition, call everything by names different from those 
in common use.* In some parts of Bavaria the farmer will 
not mention a fox by its proper name, lest his poultry-yard 
should suffer from the ravages of the animal. So instead 
of Fuchs he calls the beast Loznl, Henoloinl, Henading, or 
Henabou’ In Prussia and Lithuania they say that in the 
month of December you should not call a wolf a wolf but 
“the vermin” (das Gewiirm), otherwise you will be torn in 
pieces by the werewolves. In various parts of Germany it 
is a rule that certain animals may not be mentioned by their 
proper names in the mystic season between Christmas and 
Twelfth Night. Thus in Thiiringen they say that if you 
would be spared by the wolves you must not mention their 
name at this time” In Mecklenburg people think that 
were they to name a wolf on one of these days the animal 
would appear. A shepherd would rather mention the devil 
than the wolf at this season; and we read of a farmer who 
had a bailiff named Wolf, but did not dare to call the 
man by his name between Christmas and Twelfth Night, 
referring to him instead as Herr Undeert (Mr. Monster). 


1 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
pp. 184 sg. 

2 J. Rhys, ‘‘Manx Folk-lore and 
Superstitions,” Folk-lore, iii. (1892) 
p- 84. 

3 A. Bosquet, La Normandie roma- 
nesque et merveilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 
1845), p. 308. 


4 J. G, Gmelin, Reise durch Sibirien, 
ii. (Gottingen, 1752), p. 277. 

5 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
des Konigreichs Bayern, ii. (Munich, 
1863), p. 304. 

6 Tettau und Temme, Die Volks- 
sagen Ostpreussens, Litthauens und 
Westpreussens (Berlin, 1837), p. 281. 

1 W. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten, und 
Gebräuche aus Thiiringen, p. 175, § 30. 
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{n Quatzow, a village of Mecklenburg, there are many 
animals whose common names are disused at this season 
and replaced by others: thus a fox is called “long - tail,” 
and a mouse “ leg-runner” (Boenloper). Any person who 
disregards the custom has to pay a fine’ In the Mark of 
Brandenburg they say that between Christmas and Twelfth 
Night you should not speak of mice as mice but as 
dinger ; otherwise the field-mice would multiply excessively.? 
According to the Swedish popular belief, there are certain 
animals which should never be spoken of by their proper 
names, but must always be signified by euphemisms and 
kind allusions to their character. Thus, if you speak slight- 
ingly of the cat or beat her, you must be sure not to mention 
her name ; for she belongs to the hellish crew, and is a friend 
of the mountain troll, whom she often visits. Great caution is 
also needed in talking of the cuckoo, the owl, and the magpie, 
for they are birds of witchery. The fox must be called 
“blue-foot,” or “he that goes in the forest”; and rats are 
“the long-bodied,” mice “ the small grey,” and the seal 
“brother Lars.” Swedish herd-girls, again, believe that if 
the wolf and the bear be called by other than their proper 
and legitimate names, they will not attack the herd. Hence 
they give these brutes names which they fancy will not hurt 
their feelings. The number of endearing appellations 
lavished by them on the wolf is legion; they call him 
“golden tooth,” “the silent one,” “grey legs,’ and so on; 
while the bear is referred to by the respectful titles of “the 
old man,” “grandfather,” “twelve men’s strength,” “golden 
feet,” and more of the same sort. Even inanimate things 
are not always to be called by their usual names. For 
instance, fire is sometimes to be called “heat” (etta) not 
eld or ell; water for brewing must be called /ag or Jou, not 
vatn, else the beer would not turn out so well.2 The Huzuls 
of the Carpathians, a pastoral people, who dread the ravages 
of wild beasts on their flocks and herds, are unwilling to 
mention the bear by his proper name, so they call him 


1 K. Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen, und Märchen, p. 378, $ 14. 
Gebräuche aus Meklenburg, ii. p. 246, 3 B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology, 
§§ 1273, 1274. ii, 83 sg. 3 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in 
2 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und Sweden (London, 1870), p. 251. 
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respectfully “the little uncle” or “the big one.” In like 
manner and for similar reasons they name the wolf “the 
little one” and the serpent “the long one.”? They may not 
say that wool is scalded, or in the heat of summer the sheep 
would rub themselves till their sides were raw; so they 
merely say that the wool is warmed? The Lapps fear to 
call the bear by his true name, lest he should ravage their 
herds ; so they speak of him as “the old man with the coat 
of skin,” and in cooking his flesh to furnish a meal they may 
not refer to the work they are engaged in as “cooking,” but 
must designate it by a special term? The Finns speak of 
the bear as “the apple of the wood,” “ beautiful honey-paw,” 
“the pride of the thicket,” “the old man,” and so ont And 
in general a Finnish hunter thinks that he will have poor 
sport if he calls animals by their real names; the beasts 
resent it. The fox and the hare are only spoken of as 
“game,” and the lynx is termed “the forest cat,” lest it 
should devour the sheep. Esthonian peasants are very loth 
to mention wild beasts by their proper names, for they 
believe that the creatures will not do so much harm if only 
they are called by other names than theirown. Hence they 
speak of the bear as “broad foot” and the wolf as “grey 
coat.” ê 
The names The natives of Siberia are unwilling to call a bear a 
of various bear; they speak of him as “the little old man,” “the master 
tabooed in of the forest,” “the sage,” “the respected one.” Some who 
beria are more familiar style him “my cousin”? The Kamtchat- 
tchatka, kans reverence the whale, the bear, and the wolf from fear, 
To and never mention their names when they meet them, be- 
lieving that they understand human speech.’ Further, they 


1R. F. Kaindl, Die Huzulen 1853), p. 201. 
(Vienna, 1894), p. 1033 #., “ Vieh- 5 Varonen, reported by Hon. J. 
zucht und Viehzauber in den Ost- Abercromby in Folk-lore, ii, (1891) 
karpaten,” Globus, Ixix. (1896) p. 387. Pp. 245 sq. 
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logie a Volkskunde der Huzulen,” Boecler - Kreutzwald, Der Zhsten 
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think that mice also understand the Kamtchatkan language ; 
so in autumn, when they rob the field-mice of the bulbs which 
these little creatures have laid up in their burrows as a store 
against winter, they call everything by namcs different from 
the ordinary ones, lest the mice should know what they were 
saying. Moreover, they leave odds and ends, such as old 
rags, broken needles, cedar-nuts, and so forth, in the burrows, 
to make the mice think that the transaction has been not a 
robbery but a fair exchange. If they did not do that, they 
fancy that the mice would go and drown or hang themselves 
out of pure vexation ; and then what would the Kamtchat- 
kans do without the mice to gather the bulbs for them? 
They also speak kindly to the animals, and beg them not to 
take it ill, explaining that what they do is done out of pure 
friendship.’ The Cherokee Indians regard the rattlesnake 
as a superior being and take great pains not to offend him. 
They never say that a man has been bitten by a snake but 
that he has been “scratched by a briar.” In like manner, 
when an eagle has been shot for a ceremonial dance, it is 
announced that “a snowbird has been killed.” The purpose 
is to deceive the spirits of rattlesnakes or eagles which might 
be listening? The Esquimaux of Bering Strait think that 
some animals can hear and understand what is said of them 
at a distance. Hence, when a hunter is going out to kill 
bears he will speak of them with the greatest respect and 
give out that he is going to hunt some other beast. Thus 
the bears will be deceived and taken unawares? Among 
the Esquimaux of Baffin Land, women in mourning may 
not mention the names of any animals. Among the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia, children may not 
name the coyote or prairie wolf in winter, lest he should 
turn on his back and so bring cold weather. 

1G. W. Steller, of. cit. p. 91; about Bering Strait,” Eighteenth 
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Names of The Arabs call a man who has been bitten by a snake 
eS re gs “ the sound one”; leprosy or the scab they designate “the 


tabooed by blessed disease ” ; ie left side they name “ the icky side” ; 


ne they will not speak of a lion by his right name, but refer to 
and him as for example “the fox.”! In Africa the lion is 
Malagasy. 


alluded to with the same ceremonious respect as the wolf 
and the bear in northern Europe and Asia. The Arabs of 
Algeria, who hunt the lion, speak of him as Mr, John Johnson 
(Johan-ben-el-Johan), because he has the noblest qualities of 
man and understands all languages. Hence, too, the first 
huntsman to catch sight of the beast points at him with his 
finger and says, “He is not there”; for if he were to say 
“ He is there,” the lion would eat him up? Except under 
dire necessity the Waziguas of eastern Africa never mention 
the name of the lion from fear of attracting him. They call 
him “the owner of the land” or “the great beast”? The 
negroes of Angola always use the word zgana (“sir”) in 
speaking of the same noble animal, because they think that 
he is “fetish” and would not fail to punish them for dis- 
respect if they omitted to do so. Bushmen and Bechuanas 
both deem it unlucky to speak of the lion by his proper 
name; the Bechuanas call him “the boy with the beard.”® 
During an epidemic of smallpox in Mombasa, British East 
Africa, it was noticed that the people were unwilling to 
mention the native name (ndur) of the disease. They 
referred to it either as “grains of corn” (¢e¢e) or simply as 
“the bad disease.” 6 So the Chinese of Amoy are averse to 
speak of fever by its proper name; they prefer to call it 
“beggar’s disease,” hoping thereby to make the demons of 
fever imagine that they despise it and that therefore it would 


be useless to attack them.’ 


The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, 
vol, i. part iv. (April 1900) p. 
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dread the owl as a bird of ill omen and are loth to mention 
its name, preferring to speak of it by means of a cir- 
cumlocution such as “the bird that makes one afraid.” 1 
The Herero think that if they see a snake and call it by 
its name, the reptile will sting them, but that if they call it a 
strap (omuvea) it will lie still? When Nandi warriors are 
out on an expedition, they may not call a knife a knife 
(chepkeswet); they must call it “an arrow for bleeding cattle” 
(loñget); and none of the party may utter the usual word 
employed in greeting males. In Madagascar there seems 
to be an aversion to pronouncing the word for lightning 
(varatra); the word for mud (/d¢aka) is sometimes substi- 
tuted for itt Again, it is strictly forbidden to mention the 
word for crocodile (mdmba) near some rivers of Madagascar ; 
and if clothes should be wetted in certain other rivers of 
the island, you may not say that they are wet (/éna); 
you must say that they are on fire (may) or that 
they are drinking water (misòtro rano).’ A certain spirit, 
who used to inhabit a lake in Madagascar, entertained a 
rooted aversion to salt, so that whenever the thing was 
carried past the lake in which he resided it had to be called 
by another name, or it would all have been dissolved and 
lost. The persons whom he inspired had to veil their 
references to the obnoxious article under the disguise of 
“sweet peppers” In a West African story we read of a 
man who was told that he would die if ever the word for 
salt was pronounced in his hearing. The fatal word was 
pronounced, and die he did sure enough, but he soon came 
to life again with the help of a magical wooden pestle of 
which he was the lucky possessor.’ 
In India the animals whose names are most commonly Names of 

tabooed are the snake and the tiger, but the same tribute of mls: 


. : i especially 
respect is paid to other beasts also, Sayids and Mussul- the snake 
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mans of high rank in northern India say that you should 
never call a snake by its proper name, but always describe 
it either as a tiger (sker) or a string (rassi)! In Telingana 
the cuphemistic name for a snake, which should always be 
employed, is worm or insect (purugu); if you call a cobra by 
its proper name, the creature will haunt you for seven years 
and bite you at the first opportunity? Ignorant Bengalee 
women will not mention a snake or a thief by their proper 
names at night, for fear that one or other might appear. 
When they have to allude to a serpent, they call it “the 
creeping thing”; when they speak of a thief, they say “the 
unwelcome visitor.’* Other euphemisms for the snake in 
northern India are “maternal uncle” and “rope.” They 
say that if a snake bites you, you should not mention its 
name, but merely observe “A rope has touched me.” 4 
Natives of Travancore are careful not to speak disrespect- 
fully of serpents. A cobra is called “the good lord” (alla 
tambiran) or “the good snake” (nalla pambu). While the 
Malayalies of the Shervaray Hills are hunting the tiger, they 
speak of the beast only as “the dog.”® The Canarese of 
southern India call the tiger either “the dog” or “the 
jackal”; they think that if they called him by his proper 
name, he would be sure to carry off one of them The 
jungle people of northern India, who meet the tiger in his 
native haunts, will not pronounce his name, but speak of him 
as “the jackal” (vidar), or “the beast” (janwar), or use 
some other euphemistic term. In some places they treat 
the wolf and the bear in the same fashion.’ The Pankas of 
South Mirzapur will not name the tiger, bear, camel, or 
donkey by their proper names; the camel they call “long 
neck.” Other tribes of the same district only scruple to 
mention certain animals in the morning. Thus, the Khar- 
wars, a Dravidian tribe, will not name a pig, squirrel, hare, 
jackal, bear, monkey, or donkey in the morning hours; if 
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they have to allude to these animals at that time, they call 
them by special names. For instance, they call the hare 
“the four-footed one” or “he that hides in the rocks”; 
while they speak of the bear as jzgarzya, which being inter- 
preted means “he with the liver of compassion.” If the 
Bhuiyars are absolutely obliged to refer to a monkey or a 
bear in the morning, they speak of the monkey as “ the tree- 
climber” and the bear as “the eater of white ants.” They 
would not mention a crocodile. Among the Pataris the 
matutinal title of the bear is “the hairy creature.”’ The 
Kols, a Dravidian race of northern India, will not speak of 
death or beasts of prey by their proper names in the morn- 
ing. Their name for the tiger at that time of day is “he 
with the claws,” and for the elephant “he with the teeth.” ? 
The forests of the Sundarbans, the district at the mouth of 
the Ganges, are full of man-eating tigers and the annual 
loss of life among the woodcutters is heavy. Here accord- 
ingly the ferocious animal is not called a tiger but a jackal 
(géal).# 

In Annam the fear inspired by tigers, elephants, and Names of 
other wild animals induces the people to address these ya a 
creatures with the greatest respect as “lord” or “ grand- tabooed in 
father,” lest the beasts should take umbrage and attack them.‘ oer, 
The tiger reigns supreme in the forests of Tonquin and 
Cochin-China, and the peasants honour him as a maleficent 
deity. In talking of him they always call him ong, which 
means monsieur or grandfather. They are convinced that 
if they dared to speak of him disrespectfully, he would 
avenge the insult.5 In Siam there are many people who 
would never venture to utter the words tiger or crocodile in 
a spot where these terrible creatures might be in hiding, lest 
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6 Mgr Masson, in Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi, xxiv. (1852) p. 
323. Compare Le R, P. Cadière, 
“ Croyances et dictons populaires de 
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P École Française d’Extréme-Orient, i. 
(1901) p. 134. 
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the sound of their names should attract the attention of the 
beasts towards the speakers.' When the Malays of Patani 
Bay in Siam are in the jungle and think there is a tiger near, 
they will either speak of him in complimentary terms as the 
“grandfather of the woods” or only mention him in a 
whisper? In Laos, while a man is out hunting elephants he 
is obliged to give conventional names to all common objects, 
which creates a sort of special language for elephant-hunters.? 
So when the Chams and Orang-Glai of Indo-China are 
searching for the precious eagle-wood in the forest, they 
must employ an artificial jargon to designate most objects of 
everyday life; thus, for example, fire is called “the red,” a 
she-goat becomes “ a spider,” and so on. Some of the terms 
which compose the jargon are borrowed from the dialects of 
neighbouring tribes. When the Mentras or aborigines of 
Malacca are searching for what they call gaharu (lignum 
aloes) they are obliged to use a special language, avoiding 
the words in ordinary use. At such times they call gaharu 
by the name of ¢adak, and they speak of a snake as “ the 
long animal” and of the elephant as “the great animal.” 
They have also to observe a number of other taboos, particu- 
larly in the matter of diet. Ifa man has found a promising 
gaharu tree, and on going home dreams that the guardian 
spirit of the tree (kantu gaharu) demands a human victim as 
the price of his property, the dreamer will try next day to 
catch somebody asleep and to smear his forehead with lime. 
This is a sign to the guardian spirit of the tree, who 
accordingly carries away the soul of the sleeper to the 
land of the dead by means of a fever or other ailment, 
whereas the original dreamer gets a good supply of aloes 
wood. 


1 E, Young, The Kingdom of the 
Yellow Robe (Westminster, 1898), p. 
6r. 

2 N. Annandale, ‘ Primitive Beliefs 
and Customs of the Patani Fishermen,” 
Fascicult Malayenses, Anthropology, 
part i. (April 1903) p. 104. 

3 E. Aymonier, Notes seer le Laos, 
p- 113; 72@., Voyage dans le Laos, i, 
(Paris, 1895) p. 311. In the latter 
passage the writer observes that the 
custom of giving conventional names 


to common objects is very generally 
observed in Indo-China during the 
prosecution of long and perilous 
journeys undertaken periodically. 

4 Jd, “Les Tchames et leurs 
religions,” Kevue de [Histoire des 
Religions, xxiv. (1891) p. 278. Com- 
pare A. Cabaton, Nouvelles Recherches 
sur les Chams (Paris, 1901), p. 53- 

5 D. F. A. Hervey, in Zndian Notes 
and Queries (December 1886), p. 45, 
§ 154. 
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At certain seasons of the year parties of Jakuns and Special 
Binuas go out to seek for camphor in the luxuriant forests — 
of their native country, which is the narrow southern EastIndiaa 
extremity of the Malay Peninsula, the Land’s End of Asia. ee 
They are absent for three or four months together, and camphor 
during the whole of this time the use of the ordinary Malay 
language is forbidden to them, and they have to speak a 
special language called by them the assa kapor (camphor 
language) or pantang’ kapur., Indeed not only have the 
searchers to employ this peculiar language, but even the 
men and women who stay at home in the villages are 
obliged to speak it while the others are away looking for 
the camphor. They believe that a spirit presides over the 
camphor trees, and that without propitiating him they could 
not obtain the precious gum; the shrill cry of a species of 
cicada, heard at night, is supposed to be the voice of the 
spirit. If they failed to employ the camphor language, they 
think that they would have great difficulty in finding the 
camphor trees, and that even when they did find them the 
camphor would not yield itself up to the collector. The 
camphor lancuage consists in great part of words which are 
either Malayan or of Malay origin; but it also contains 
many words which are not Malayan but are presumed to be 
remains of the original Jakun dialects now almost extinct in 
these districts. The words derived from Malayan are formed 
in many cases by merely substituting a descriptive phrase 
for the common term. Thus instead of rice they say “grass 
fruit” ; instead of gun they say “far sounding ” ; the epithet 
“short-legged ” is substituted for hog ; hair is referred to as 
“leaves,” and soon.? So when the Battas or Bataks of Sumatra 
have gone out to search for camphor, they must abandon the 
speech of daily life as soon as they reach the camphor 


1 Pantang is equivalent to taboo. De Völker des östlichen Asien, v. 


In this sense it is used also by the 
Dyaks. See S. W. Tromp, ‘Een 
Dajaksch Feest,” Bijdragen tot de 
Taal- Land-en Volkenkundevan Neder- 
landsch-Indi#, xxxix. (1890) pp. 31 sg. 

2 J. R. Logan, “The Orang Binua 
of Johore,” Journal of the Eastern 
Archipelago and Eastern Asia, i. 
(1847) pp. 249, 263-265; A. Bastian, 


37; H. Lake and H. J. Kelsall, ‘‘ The 
Camphor Tree and Camphor Language 
of Johore,” Journal of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 26 
(January 1894), pp. 39 sg.; W. W. 
Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 212-214; 
W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula 
(London, 1906), ii. 414-431. 
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forest. For example, if they wish to speak of the forest they 
may not use the ordinary word for it (koetan), but must call 
it kervengettetdoeng. When they have fixed on a spot in 
which to try their luck, they set up a booth and clear a 
space in front of it to serve as a place of sacrifice. Here, 
after summoning the camphor spirit (erroe ni kapoer) by 
playing on a flute, they offer sacrifice to him repeatedly. 
Then they lie down to dream of the place where camphor is 
to be found. If this succeeds, the leader goes and chooses 
the tree. When it has been cut down to the accompaniment 
of certain spells or incantations, one of the men runs and 
wraps the top of the fallen tree in a garment to prevent the 
camphor from escaping from the trunk before they have 
secured it. Then the tree is cleft and split up in the search 
for the camphor crystals, which are to be found in the fibres 
of the wood.’ Similarly, when the Kayans of Borneo are 
searching for camphor, they talk a language invented solcly 
for their use at this time. The camphor itself is never men- 
tioned by its proper name, but is always referred to as “ the 
thing that smells”; and all the tools employed in collecting 
the drug receive fanciful names. Unless they conform to 
this rule they suppose that the camphor crystals, which are 
found only in the crevices of the wood, will elude them 
The Malanau tribes of Borneo observe the same custom very 
strictly, believing that the crystals would immediately dissolve 
if they spoke anything but the camphor language. For 
example, the common Malanau word for “return” is muli, 
but in presence of a camphor tree they say deteku. Again, 
“to hide” is palzm in the Malanau language, but when they 
are looking for camphor they say krzan. In like manner, 
all common names for implements and food are exchanged 
for others. In some tribes the camphor-seekers may 
never mention the names of chiefs and influential men ; 


1 C. M. Pleyte, ‘‘ Herinneringen uit delphia, 1902), p. 17. A special 


Oost-Indië,” Tijdschrift van het konink- 
lijk Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig 
Genootschap, II Serie, xvii. (1900) pp. 
27 59. 

2 W. H. Furness, Folk-lore in Borneo 
(Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 1899 ; 
privately printed), p. 27; td., Home- 
life of Borneo Head-hunters (Phila- 
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if they broke this rule, they would find no camphor in 
the trees.’ 

In the western states of the Malay Peninsula the chicf Special 
industry is tin-mining, and odd ideas prevail among the on 
natives as to the nature and properties of the ore. They Malay 
regard it as alive and growing, sometimes in the shape of a" 
buffalo, which makes its way from place to place under- 
ground. Ore of inferior quality is excused on the score of 
its tender years; it will no doubt improve as it grows older. 

Not only is the tin believed to be under the protection and 
command of certain spirits who must be propitiated, but it 

is even supposed to have its own special likes and dislikes 

for certain persons and things. Hence the Malays deem it 
advisable to treat tin ore with respect, to consult its con- 
venience, nay, to conduct the business of mining in such a 

way that the ore may, as it were, be extracted without its 

own knowledge. When such are their ideas about the 
mineral it is no wonder that the miners scruple to employ 
certain words in the mines, and replace them by others 
which are less likely to give offence to the ore or its guardian 
spirits. Thus, for example, the elephant must not be called 

an elephant but “the tall one who turns himself about” ; 

and in like manner special words, different from those in 
common use, are employed by the miners to designate the 

cat, the buffalo, the snake, the centipede, tin sand, metallic 

tin, and lemons. Lemons are particularly distasteful to the 
spirits ; they may not be brought into the mines.? Again, Special 
the Malay wizard, who is engaged in snaring pigeons with = 
the help of a decoy-bird and a calling-tube, must on no Malay 
account call things by their common names. The tiny VYS 
conical hut, in which he sits waiting for the wild pigeons to 
come fluttering about him, goes by the high-sounding name 

of the Magic Prince, perhaps with a delicate allusion to 

its noble inmate. The calling-tube is known as Prince 


1 W. H. Furness, Home-life of enraged by the removal of these 


Borneo Head-hunters, pp. 168 sg. 

3 W, W. Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 
250, 253-260. In like manner the 
people of Sikhim intensely dread all 
mining operations, believing that the 
ores and veins of metals are the stored 
treasures of the earth-spirits, who are 
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sickness, failure of crops, and other 
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Distraction, doubtless on account of the extraordinary 
fascination it exercises on the birds. The decoy-pigeon 
receives the name of the Squatting Princess, and the rod with 
a noose at the end of it, which serves to catch the unwary 
birds, is disguised under the title of Prince Invitation. 
Everything, in fact, is on a princely scale, so far at least as 
words can make it so. The very nooses destined to be 
slipped over the necks or legs of the little struggling prisoners 
are dignified by the title of King Solomon’s necklaces and 
armlets ; and the trap into which the birds are invited to 
walk is variously described as King Solomon’s Audience 
Chamber, or a Palace Tower, or an Ivory Hall carpeted 
with silver and railed with amalgam. What pigeon could 
resist these manifold attractions, especially when it is 
addressed by the respectful title of Princess Kapor or 
Princess Sarap or Princess Puding?! Again, the fisher- 
folk on the east coast of the Maiay Peninsula, like their 
brethren in Scotland, are reluctant to mention the names of 
birds or beasts while they are at sea. All animals then go 
by the name of cheweh,a meaningless word which is believed 
not to be understood by the creatures to whom it refers. 
Particular kinds of animals are distinguished by appropriate 
epithets ; the pig is “the grunting cheweh,” the buffalo is “the 
cheweh that says uak,” the snipe is “the cheweh that cries kek- 
kek,” and so on? In this respect the fishermen of Patani Bay 
class together sea spirits, Buddhist monks, beasts, and 
reptiles ; these are all cheweh and their common names may 
not be mentioned at sea. But, curiously enough, they lay no 
such embargo on the names of fish and birds, except the 
vulture and domestic fowls and ducks. At sea the vulture 
is named “bald head,” the tiger “striped,” the snake 
“weaver’s sword,” the horse “ fast,” and a species of monkey 
“long tail.” The human foot is called “tortoise,” and 
a Buddhist monk “yellow” on account of the colour of 
his robe. These Malay fishermen are at least as un- 
willing to speak of a Buddhist monk at sea as Scotch fisher- 
men are to mention a minister in similar circumstances. If 
one of them mentions a monk, his mates will fall on him 
and beat him; whereas for other slips of the tongue they 
1 W. W. Skeat, of. cit. pp. 139 sg. 2 W. W. Skeat, of. cit. pp. 192 sg. 
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think it enough to throw a little bilge-water over the back of 
the transgressor and to say, “ May the ill-luck be dismissed !” 
The use of this special language is even more obligatory by 
night than by day. On shore the fishermen make very 
merry over those lubberly landsmen who cannot talk correctly 
at sea In like manner Achinese fishermen, in northern 
Sumatra, employ a special vocabulary when they are at sea. 
Thus they may not call a mountain a mountain, or mountain- 
high billows would swamp the boat ; they refer to it as “high 
ground.” They may not speak of an elephant by its proper 
name of gadjah, but must call it pò meurah. If a man wishes 
to say that something is clear, he must not use the ordinary 
word for clear (¢ieuwéh) because it bears the meaning also of 
“free,” “loose”; and the utterance of such a word might 
enable the fish to get free from the net and escape. Instead 
of ¢heuéh he must therefore employ the less dangerous 
synonym /eungka. In like manner, we are told, among the 
fishermen of the north coast of Java whole lists of words 
might be compiled which are tabooed at sea and must be 
replaced by others.? 

In Sumatra the spirits of the gold mines are treated with Names of 
as much deference as the spirits of the tin-mines in the ee 
Malay Peninsula. Tin, ivory, and the like may not be tabooed in 
brought by the miners to the scene of their operations, for at 3777", 
the scent of such things the spirits of the mine would cause Java. 
the gold to vanish. For the same reason it is forbidden to 
refer to certain things by their proper names, and in speak- 
ing of them the miners must use other words. In some 
cases, for example in removing the grains of the gold,a deep 
silence must be observed; no commands may be given or 
questions asked probably because the removal of the 
precious metal is regarded as a theft which the spirits would 
punish if they caught the thieves in the act. Certainly the 


1 N. Annatdale, ‘‘ Primitive Beliefs 
and Customs of the Patani Fishermen,” 
Fasciculé Malayenses, Anthropology, 
part i. (April 1903) pp. 84-86. 

2 C. Snouck Hurgronje, De Adjehers 
(Batavia and Leyden, 1893-1894), i. 
303- 

J. L. van der Toorn, “Het ani- 
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Dyaks believe that gold has a soul which seeks to avenge 
itself on men who dig the precious metal. But the angry 
spirit is powerless to harm miners who observe certain 
precautions, such as never to bathe in a river with their faces 
turned up stream, never to sit with their legs dangling, and 
never to tie up their hair! Again, a Sumatran who fancies 
that there is a tiger or a crocodile in his neighbourhood, will 
speak of the animal by the honourable title of “ grandfather ” 
for the purpose of propitiating the creature. In the 
forest a Karo-Batak refers to a tiger as “Grandfather 
to whom the wood belongs,” “he with the striped coat,” 
or “the roving trap.”3 Among the Gayos of Sumatra 
it is forbidden to mention the name of small-pox in the 
house of a man who is suffering from the disease; and 
the words for ugly, red, stinking, unlucky, and so forth 
are forbidden under the same circumstances, The disease 
is referred to under the title of “prince of the averters of 
misfortune.”* So long as the hunting season lasts, the 
natives of Nias may not name the eye, the hammer, stones, 
and in some places the sun by their true names; no smith 
may ply his trade in the village, and no person may go from 
one village to another to have smith’s work done for him. 
All this, with the exception of the rule about not naming 
the eye and the sun, is done to prevent the dogs from grow- 
ing stiff, and so losing the power of running down the game.® 
During the rice-harvest in Nias the reapers seldom speak to 
each other, and when they do so, it is only in whispers. 
Outside the field they must speak of everything by names 
different from those in common use, which gives rise to a 
special dialect or jargon known as “field speech.” It 
has been observed that some of the words in this jargon 


1M. T. H. Perelaer, Ethnogra- 3 J. E. Neumann, “Kemali, Pantang 
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Account of the British Settlements in 
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resemble words in the language of the Battas of Sumatra.! 
While these rice-reapers of Nias are at work they may not 
address each other by their names; they must use only such 
general terms as “man,” “woman,” “girl,” “old man,” and 
“old woman.” The word for “fire” may not pass their lips ; 
instead of it they must use the word for “cold.” Other 
words tabooed to them during the harvest are the words for 
“smoke” and “stone.” If a reaper wishes to ask another 
for his whetstone to sharpen his knife, he must speak of it 
as a “fowls egg.”? In Java when people suspect that a 
tiger or crocodile is near, they avoid the use of the proper 
name of the beast and refer to him as “the old lord” or 
“grandfather.” Similarly, men who are watching a plantation 
to protect it from wild boars speak of these animals as 
“handsome men” (wong bagus) When after harvest the 
unhusked rice is to be brought into the barn, the barn is 
not called a barn but “the dark store-house.” Serious 
epidemics may not be mentioned by their true names; thus 
smallpox is called the “pretty girl” (Java bagus} The 
Javanese are particularly careful to eschew certain common 
words at evening or night. Thus the snake is then called a 
“tree-root” ; the venomous centipede is referred to as the 
“red ant”; oil is spoken of as “water”; and so forth. And 
when leaves and herbs are being gathered for use in medicine 
they are regularly designated by other than their ordinary 
names.® 

The Alfoors or Toradjas of Poso, in Celebes, are for- 
bidden by custom to speak the ordinary language when they 
are at work in the harvest-field. At such times they employ 
a secret language which is said to agree with the ordinary 
one only in this, that in it some things are designated by 


11, N. H. A. Chatelin, ‘‘ Gods- 
dienst en bijgeloof der Niassers,” 77/d- 
schrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde, xxvi. (1880) p. 165; H. 
Sundermann, ‘‘ Die Insel Nias und 
die Mission daselbst,” Allgemeine Mis- 
sions-Zeitschrift, xi. (1884) p. 349; E. 
Modigliani, Un Viaggro a Nias (Milan, 
1890), P. 593. 

2 A. L. van Hasselt, “ Nota, betreff- 
ende de rijstcultuur in de Residentie 
Tapanoeli,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
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P. 437. 
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words usually applied in a different sense, or by descriptive 
phrases or circumlocutions. Thus instead of “run” they say 
“limp”; instead of “hand” they say “that with which one 
reaches”; instead of “foot” they say “that with which one 
limps”; and instead of “ear” they say “that with which 
one hears.” Again, in the field-speech “to drink” becomes 
“to thrust forward the mouth”; “to pass by” is expressed 
by “to nod with the head”; a gun is “a fire-producer” ; 
and wood is “that which is carried on the shoulder.” The 
writer who reports the custom was formerly of opinion that 
this secret language was designed to avoid attracting the 
attention of evil spirits to the ripe rice; but further enquiry 
has satisfied him that the real reason for adopting it is a 
wish not to frighten the soul of the rice by revealing to it 
the alarming truth that it is about to be cut, carried home, 
boiled, and eaten. It is just the words referring to these 
actions, he tells us, which are especially tabooed and replaced 
by others. Beginning with a rule of avoiding a certain 
number of common words, the custom has grown among 
people of the Malay stock till it has produced a complete 
language for use in the fields, In Minahassa also this secret 
field-speech consists in part of phrases or circumlocutions, of 
which many are said to be very poetical? But it is not only 
on the harvest field that the Toradja resorts to the use of a 
secret language from superstitious motives. In the great 
primaeval forest he feels ill at ease, for well he knows the 
choleric temper of the spirits who inhabit the giant trees of 
the wood, and that were he to excite their wrath they would 
assuredly pay him out in one way or other, it might be by 
carrying off his soul and so making him ill, it might be by 
crushing him flat under a falling tree. These touchy beings 
particularly dislike to hear certain words pronounced, and 
accordingly on his way through the forest the Toradja takes 
care to avoid the offensive terms and to substitute others for 
them. Thus he will not call a dog a dog, but refers to it as 
“the hairy one”; a buffalo is spoken of as “thick hide”; a 

1 A. C. Kruijt, “Een en ander (1895) pp. 146-148; id., “ Eenige 
aangaande het geestelijk en maatschap- _ethnografische aanteekeningen omtrent 
pelijk leven van den Poso-Alfoer,” de Toboengkoe en de Tomori,” zdzd. 


Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- xliv. (1900) pp. 228 sg. 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxxix. 
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cooking pot becomes “that which is set down”; the hair of 

the head is alluded to as “betel”; goats and pigs are “the 

folk under the house”; a horse is “long nose”; and deer 

are “denizens of the fell.” If he is rash or careless enough 

to utter a forbidden word in the forest, a short-tempered 
tree-spirit will fetch him such a bang on the head that the 
blood will spout from his nose and mouth? Again, when 

the weather is fine and the Toradja wishes it to continue so, 

he is careful not to utter the word “rain,” for if he did so 

the rain would fancy he was called for and would obligingly 
present himself. Indeed, in the district of Pakambia, 
which is frequently visited by heavy storms, the word “ rain” 
may not be mentioned throughout the year lest it should 
provoke a tempest; the unmentionable thing is there 
delicately alluded to as “ tree-blossoms.” ? 

When a Bugineese or Macassar man is at sea and sail- Common 

ing past a place which he believes to be haunted by evil “ores 


booe 
spirits, he keeps as quiet as he can; but if he is obliged to by Past 
a f . Indian 
speak he designates common things and actions, such as mariners 
water, wind, fire, cooking, eating, the rice-pot, and so forth, at sea. 
by peculiar terms which are neither Bugineese nor Macassar, 
and therefore cannot be understood by the evil spirits, whose 
knowledge of languages is limited to these two tongues. 
However, according to another and later account given by 
the same authority, it appears that many of the substituted 
terms are merely figurative expressions or descriptive phrases 
borrowcd from the ordinary language. Thus the word for 
water is replaced by a rare word meaning “rain”; a rice- 
pot is called a “black man”; boiled rice is “one who ts 
eaten”; a fish is a “trec-leaf”; a fowl is “one who lives in 
a poultry hatch”; and an ape is a “tree-dweller.”* Natives 
of the island of Saleyer, which lies off the south coast of 
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Hague, 1875), p. 107; ¿d., “ Over de 
4dé’s of gewoonten der Makassaren en 
Boegineezen,” Verslagen en Mededeel- 
ingen der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
III. Recks, ii, (Amsterdam, 1885) pp. 
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Celebes, will not mention the name of their island when they 
are making a certain sea-passage ; and in sailing they will 
never speak of a fair wind by its proper name. The reason 
in both cases is a fear of disturbing the evil spirits.) When 
natives of the Sapoodi Archipelago, to the north-east of 
Java, are at sea they will never say that they are near the 
island of Sapoodi, for if they did so they would be carried 
away from it by a head wind or by some other mishap.” 
When Galciarcese sailors are crossing over to a land that is 
some way off, say one or two days’ sail, they do not remark 
on any vessels that may heave in sight or any birds that 
may fly past; for they believe that were they to do so they 
would be driven out of their course and not reach the land 
they are making for. Moreover, they may not mention their 
own ship, or any part of it. If they have to speak of 
the bow, for example, they say “the beak of the bird”; 
starboard is named “sword,” and larboard “shield.”*? The 
inhabitants of Ternate and of the Sangi Islands deem it very 
dangerous to point at distant objects or to name them while 
they are at sea. Once while sailing with a crew of Ternate 
men a European asked one of them the name of certain 
small islands which they had passed. The man had been 
talkative before, but the question reduced him to silence. 
“ Sir,” he said, “that is a great taboo; if I told you we 
should at once have wind and tide against us, and perhaps 
suffer a great calamity. As soon as we come to anchor I 
will tell you the name of the islands.” The Sangi Islanders 
have, besides the ordinary language, an ancient one which is 
only partly understood by some of the people. This old 
language is often used by them at sea, as well as in popular 
songs and certain heathen rites. The reason for resorting to 
it on shipboard is to hinder the evil spirits from overhearing 


1 H. E. D. Engelhard, ‘‘ Mededeel- 
ingen over het eiland Saleijer,” 3z/- 
dragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Neêrlandsch-Indië, Vierde 
Volgreeks, viii, (1884) p. 369. 

2 E. F. Jochim, “ Beschrijving van 
den Sapoedi Archipel,” Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xxxvi. (1893) p. 361. 

3 M. J. van Baarda, ‘* Fabelen, Ver- 


halen en Overleveringen der Galelaree- 
zen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 
xiv. (1895) p. 508. 


4 S. D. van de Velde van Cappellan, 
“‘Verslag eener Bezoekreis naar de 
Sangi-eilanden,” Mededeelingen van 
wege het Nederlandsche Zendelingge- 
nootschap, i. (1857) pp. 33, 35- 
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and so frustrating the plans of the voyagers.!? The Nufoors 
of Dutch New Guinea believe that if they were to mention 
the name of an island to which the bow of their vessel was 
pointing, they would be met by storm, rain, or mist which 
would drive them from their course.” 

In some parts of Sunda it is taboo or forbidden to call Common 
a goat a goat; it must be called a “deer under the house.” ae 4 
A tiger may not be spoken of as a tiger; he must be referred in Sunda, 
to as “the supple one,” “the one there,” “the honourable,” avira 
“the whiskered one,” and so on. Neither a wild boar nor a Philip- 
mouse may be mentioned by its proper name; a boar must P™™ 
be called “the beautiful one” (masculine) and the mouse 
“the beautiful one” (feminine). When the people are asked 
what would be the consequence of breaking a taboo, they 
generally say that the person or thing would suffer for it, 
either by meeting with a mishap or by falling ill. But some 
say they do not so much fear a misfortune as experience 
an indefinite feeling, half fear, half reverence, towards an 
institution of their forefathers. Others can assign no reason 
for observing the taboos, and cut enquiry short by saying 
that “It is so because it is so.”* When the Kenyahs of 
Borneo are about to poison the fish of a section of the river 
with the zuba root, they always speak of the matter as little 
as possible and use the most indirect and fanciful modes of 
expression. Thus they will say, “There are many leaves 
fallen here,” meaning that there are many fish in the river. 
And they will not breathe the name of the ¢uda root; if they 
must refer to it, they call it pakat abong, where abong is the 
name of a strong-smelling root something like tuda, and 
pakat means “to agree upon”; so that pakat abong signifies 
“what we have agreed to call abong.” This concealment of 
the truth deceives all the bats, birds, and insects, which might 
otherwise overhear the talk of the men and inform the fish of 
the deep-laid plot against them. These Kenyahs also fear 


1 A. C. Kruijt, ‘Een en ander 
aangaande het geestelijk en maat- 
schappelijk leven van den Poso-Alfoer,” 
Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxxix. 
(1895) p. 148. 

2 Th. J. F. van Hasselt, ‘* Gebruik 
van vermomde Taal door de Nufooren,” 


Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xlv. (1902) pp. 279 s9. 

3 K. F. Holle, “Snippers van den 
Regent van Galoeh,” Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 
xxvii. (1882) pp. IOI sg. 

4 Ch. Hose and W. McDougall, 
“ The Relations between Men and 
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the crocodile and do not like to mention it by name, especially 
if one be in sight; they refer to the beast as “the old 
grandfather.”' When small-pox invades a village of the 
Sakarang Dyaks in Borneo, the people desert the place and 
take refuge in the jungle. In the daytime they do not dare 
to stir or to speak above a whisper, lest the spirits should see 
or hear them. They do not call the small-pox by its proper 
name, but speak of it as “jungle leaves” or “fruit” or “the 
chief,” and ask the sufferer, “Has he left you?” and the 
question is put in a whisper lest the spirit should hear. 
Natives of the Philippines were formerly prohibited from 
speaking of the chase in the house of a fisherman and from 
speaking of fishing in the house of a hunter; journeying by 
land they might not talk of marine matters, and sailing on 
the sea they might not talk of terrestrial matters? 

When we survey the instances of this superstition which 
have now been enumerated, we can hardly fail to be struck 
by the number of cases in which a fear of spirits, or of other 
beings regarded as spiritual and intelligent, is assigned as the 
reason for abstaining in certain circumstances from the use 


of certain words.* 


The speaker imagines himself to be over- 


heard and understood by spirits, or animals, or other beings 


Animals in Sarawak,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxi. (1902) 
p- 205; W. H. Furness, Home-life of 
Borneo Head-hunters (Philadelphia, 
1902), pp. 17, 186 sg. 

1 Ch. Hose and W. McDougall, of. 
cit. p. 186. 

2 Ch. Brooke, Ten Years in Sarawak 
(London, 1866), i. 208; Spenser St. 
John, Life in the Forests of the Far 
East, i, 71 sq. 

3 Juan de la Concepcion, Historia 
general de Philipinas, i. (Manilla, 
1788), p. 20. Compare J. Mallat, Zes 
Philippines (Paris, 1846), i. 64. 

# On this subject Mr. R. J. Wilkin- 
son’s account of the Malay’s attitude to 
nature (Malay Beliefs, London and 
Leyden, 1906, pp. 67 sg.) deserves to 
be quoted: ‘*The practice of magic 
arts enters into every department of 
Malay life. If (as the people of the 
Peninsula believe) all nature is teem- 
ing with spiritual life, some spiritual 
weapon is necessary to protect man 


against possible ghostly foes. Now the 
chief and most characteristic weapon 
of the Malay in his fight against the 
invisible world is courtesy. The peasant 
will speak no evil of a tiger in the 
jungle or of an evil spirit within the 
limits of that spirits authority. .. . 
The tiger is the symbol of kingly op- 
pression ; still, he is royal and must 
not be insulted; he is the ‘shaggy- 
haired father’ or ‘grandfather’ of the 
traveller in the woods. Even the 
birds, the fish and the fruits that serve 
as human food are entitled to a certain 
consideration : the deer is addressed as 
a ‘prince,’ the coco-nut tree as a 
‘princess,’ the chevrotin as ‘emperor 
of the jungle’ (skah alam di-rimba). 
In ail this respect paid to unseen 
powers—for it is the soul of the animal 
or plant that is feared—there is no 
contemptible adulation or cringeing ; 
the Malay believes that courtesy hon- 
ours the speaker more than the person 
addressed.” 
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whom his fancy endows with human intelligence ; and hence 
he avoids certain words and substitutes others in their stead, 
either from a desire to soothe and propitiate these beings by 
speaking well of them, or from a dread that they may under- 
stand his speech and know what he is about, when he happens 
to be engaged in that which, if they knew of it, would excite 
their anger or their fear. Hence the substituted terms fall into 
two classes according as they are complimentary or enigmatic ; 
and these expressions are employed, according to circum- 
stances, for different and even opposite reasons, the compli- 
mentary because they will be understood and appreciated, 
and the enigmatic because they will not. We can now see 
why persons engaged in occupations like fishing, fowling, 
hunting, mining, reaping, and sailing the sea, should abstain 
from the use of the common language and veil their mean- 
ing in strange words and dark phrases. For they have this 
in common that all of them are encroaching on the domain 
of the elemental beings, the creatures who, whether visible 
or invisible, whether clothed in fur or scales or feathers, 
whether manifesting themselves in tree or stone or running 
stream or breaking wave, or hovering unseen in the air, may 
be thought to have the first right to those regions of earth 
and sea and sky into which man intrudes only to plunder 
and destroy. Thus deeply imbued with a sense of the all- 
pervading life and intelligence of nature, man at a certain 
stage of his intellectual development cannot but be visited 
with fear or compunction, whether he is killing wild fowl 
among the stormy Hebrides, or snaring doves in the sultry 
thickets of the Malay Peninsula ; whether he is hunting the 
bear in Lapland snows, or the tiger in Indian jungles, or 
hauling in the dripping net, laden with silvery herring, on 
the coast of Scotland; whether he is searching for the ` 
camphor crystals in the shade of the tropical forest, or 
extracting the red gold from the darksome mine, or laying 
low with a sweep of his sickle the yellow ears on the harvest 
field. In all these his depredations on nature, man’s first 
endeavour apparently is by quietness and silence to escape 
the notice of the beings whom he dreads; but if that cannot 
be, he puts the best face he can on the matter by dissembling 
his foul designs under a fair exterior, by flattering the 
ERTI ZE 
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Common creatures whom he proposes to betray, and by so guarding 

wona iy his lips, that, though his dark ambiguous words are under- 

hunters © stood well enough by his fellows, they are wholly unintelligible 

and fowlers to his victims. He pretends to be what he is not, and to be 

deceive the doing something quite different from the real business in 

peats and and. He is not, for example, a fowler catching pigeons in 
the forest ; he is a Magic Prince or King Solomon himself? 
inviting fair princesses into his palace tower or ivory hall. 
Such childish pretences suffice to cheat the guileless creatures 
whom the savage intends to rob or kill, perhaps they even 
impose to some extent upon himself; for we can hardly dis- 
sever them wholly from those forms of sympathetic magic in 
which primitive man seeks to effect his purpose by imitating 
the thing he desires to produce, or even by assimilating him- 
self to it. It is hard indeed for us to realise the mental 
state of a Malay wizard masquerading before wild pigeons in 
the character of King Solomon; yet perhaps the make- 
believe of children and of the stage, where we see the players 
daily forgetting their real selves in their passionate im- 
personation of the shadowy realm of fancy, may afford us 
some glimpse into the workings of that instinct of imitation 
or mimicry which is deeply implanted in the constitution of 
the human mind. 


1 The character of King Solomon 
appears to be a favourite one with the 
Malay sorcerer when he desires to in- 
gratiate himself with or lord it over the 
powers of nature. Thus, for example, 
in addressing silver ore the sage ob- 
serves :— 


' If you do not come hither at this very 
moment 


You shall be a rebel unto God, 

And a rebel unto God's Prophet Solo- 
mon, 

For I am God's Prophet Solomon.” — 


See W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 273. 
No doubt the fame of his wisdom has 
earned for the Hebrew monarch this 
distinction among the dusky wizards 
of the East. 


CHAPTER VII 
OUR DEBT TO THE SAVAGE 


IT would be easy to extend the list of royal and priestly General 
taboos, but the instances collected in the preceding pages conclusion 
may suffice as specimens. To conclude this part of our gods, on 
subject it only remains to state summarily the general ae 
conclusions to which our enquiries have thus far con- the com- 
ducted us, We have seen that in savage or barbarous puny ato 
society there are often found men to whom the superstition depend, 
of their fellows ascribes a controlling influence over the 7° 0bused 
general course of nature. Such men are accordingly adored many rules 
and treated as gods. Whether these human divinities ane 
also hold temporal sway over the lives and fortunes of _ aga 
their adorers, or whether their functions are purely spiritual their 
and supernatural, in other words, whether they are kings as People: 
well as gods or only the latter, is a distinction which hardly 
concerns us here. Their supposed divinity is the essential 

fact with which we have to deal. In virtue of it they are a 

pledge and guarantee to their worshippers of the continuance 

and orderly succession of those physical phenomena upon 

which mankind depends for subsistence. Naturally, there- 

fore, the life and health of such a god-man are matters of 
anxious concern to the people whose welfare and even 
existence are bound up with his; naturally he is constrained 

by them to conform to such rules as the wit of early man 

has devised for averting the ills to which flesh is heir, includ- 

ing the last ill, death. These rules, as an examination of 

them has shewn, are nothing but the maxims with which, on 

the primitive view, every man of common prudence must 
comply if he would live long in the land. But while in the 
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case of ordinary men the observance of the rules is left to 
the choice of the individual, in the case of the god-man it 
is enforced under penalty of dismissal from his high station, 
or even of death. For his worshippers have far too great 
a stake in his life to allow him to play fast and loose with 
it. Therefore all the quaint superstitions, the old - world 
maxims, the venerable saws which the ingenuity of savage 
philosophers elaborated long ago, and which old women at 
chimney corners still impart as treasures of grcat price to 
their descendants gathered round the cottage fire on winter 
evenings—all these antique fancies clustered, all these cob- 
webs of the brain were spun about the path of the old king, 
the human god, who, immeshed in them like a fly in the 
toils of a spider, could hardly stir a limb for the threads of 
custom, “light as air but strong as links of iron,” that 
crossing and recrossing each other in an endless maze bound 
him fast within a network of observances from which death 
or deposition alone could release him. 

Thus to students of the past the life of the old kings 
and priests teems with instruction. In it was summed up 
all that passed for wisdom when the world was young. It 
was the perfect pattern after which every man strove to 
shape his life; a faultless model constructed with rigorous 
accuracy upon the lines laid down by a barbarous philosophy. 
Crude and false as that philosophy may seem to us, it would 
be unjust to deny it the merit of logical consistency. Start- 
ing from a conception of the vital principle as a tiny being 
or soul existing in, but distinct and separable from, the 
living being, it deduces for the practical guidance of life a 
system of rules which in general hangs well together and 
forms a fairly complete and harmonious whole.’ The flaw— 


1 « The mind of the savage is nota created these things. After most care- 


blank ; and when one becomes familiar 
with his beliefs and superstitions, and 
the complicated nature of his laws and 
customs, preconceived notions of his 
simplicity of thought go to the winds, 
I have yet to find that most apocryphal 
of beings described as the ‘ unsophisti- 
cated African.” We laugh at and 
ridicule his fetishes and superstitions, 
but we fail to follow the succession of 
ideas and effort of mind which have 


ful observations extending over nineteen 
years, [have come to the conclusion that 
there is nothing in the customs and 
fetishes of the African which does not 
represent a definite course of reasoning” 
(Rev, Thomas Lewis, ‘* The Ancient 
Kingdom of Kongo,” The Geographical 
Journal, xix, (1902) p. 554). “The 
study of primitive peoples is extremely 
curious and full of surprises. It is 
twenty years since Į undertook it 
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and it is a fatal one—of the system lies not in its reasoning, 

but in its premises ; in its conception of the nature of life, 

not in any irrelevancy of the conclusions which it draws 
from that conception. But to stigmatise these premises as 
ridiculous because we can easily detect their falseness, would 

be ungrateful as well as unphilosophical. We stand upon Our debt 
the foundation reared by the generations that have gone eats 
before, and we can but dimly realise the painful and pro- forefathers 
longed efforts which it has cost humanity to struggle up to 

the point, no very exalted one after all, which we have 
reached. Our gratitude is due to the nameless and forgotten 
toilers, whose patient thought and active exertions have 
largely made us what we are. The amount of new know- 
ledge which one age, certainly which one man, can add to 

the common store is small, and it argues stupidity or dis- 
honesty, besides ingratitude, to ignore the heap while vaunt- 

ing the few grains which it may have been our privilege to 

add to it. There is indeed little danger at present of 
undervaluing the contributions which modern times and 
even classical antiquity have made to the general advance- 
ment of our race. But when we pass these limits, the case 

is different. Contempt and ridicule or abhorrence and 
denunciation are too often the only recognition vouchsafed 

to the savage and his ways. Yet of the benefactors whom 


among the Thonga and Pedi tribes of 
South Africa, and the further I advance, 
the more I am astonished at the great 
number, the complexity, and the pro- 
fundity of the rites of these so-called 
savages, Only a superficial observer 
could accuse their individual or tribal 
life of superficiality. If we take the 
trouble to seek the reason of these 
strange customs, we perceive that at 
their base there are secret, obscure 
reasons, principles hard to grasp, even 
though the most fervent adepts of the 
rite can give no account of it. To 
discover these principles, and so to give 
a true explanation of the rites, is the 
supreme task of the ethnographer,—a 
task in the highest degree delicate, for 
it is impossible to perform it if we do 
not lay aside our personal ideas to 
saturate ourselves with those of primi- 
tive peoples” (Rev. H. A. Junod, 


‘Les Conceptions physiologiques des 
Bantou sud-africains et leurs tabous,” 
Revue d’ Ethnographie et de Sociologie, 
i. (1910) p. 126). These weighty 
words, the fruit of ripe experience, 
deserve to be pondered by those 
who fancy that the elaborate system of 
savage custom can have grown up 
instinctively without a correspondingly 
elaborate process of reasoning in the 
minds of its founders, We may not, 
indeed, always be able to discover the 
reason for which a particular custom or 
rite was instituted, for we are only 
beginning to understand the mind of 
uncivilised man ; but all that we know 
of him tends to shew that his practice, 
however absurd it may seem to us, 
originated in a definite train of thought 
and for a definite and very practical 
purpose. 
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we are bound thankfully to commemorate, many, perhaps 
most, were savages. For when all is said and done our 
resemblances to the savage are still far more numerous than 
our differences from him; and what we have in common 
with him, and deliberately retain as true and useful, we owe 
to our savage forefathers who slowly acquired by experience 
and transmitted to us by inheritance those seemingly funda- 
mental ideas which we are apt to regard as original and 
intuitive. We are like heirs to a fortune which has been 
handed down for so many ages that the memory of those 
who built it up is lost, and its possessors for the time being 
regard it as having been an original and unalterable pos- 
session of their race since the beginning of the world. But 
reflection and enquiry should satisfy us that to our pre- 
decessors we are indebted for much of what we thought 
most our own, and that their errors were not wilful extra- 
vagances or the ravings of insanity, but simply hypotheses, 
justifiable as such at the time when they were propounded, 
but which a fuller experience has proved to be inadequate. 
It is only by the successive testing of hypotheses and 
rejection of the false that truth is at last elicited. After all, 
what we call truth is only the hypothesis which is found to 
work best. Therefore in reviewing the opinions and prac- 
tices of ruder ages and races we shall do well to look with 
leniency upon their errors as inevitable slips made in the 
search for truth, and to give them the benefit of that in- 
dulgence which we ourselves may one day stand in need of: 
cum excusatione ttaque veteres audiendi sunt. 


NOTE 


NOT TO STEP OVER PERSONS AND THINGS! 


THE superstition that harm is done to a person or thing by stepping 
over him or it is very widely spread. ‘Thus the Galelareese think 
that if a man steps over your fishing-rod or your arrow, the fish will 
not bite when you fish with that rod, and the game will not be hit 
by that arrow when you shoot it. They say it is as if the imple- 
ments merely skimmed past the fish or the game.? Similarly, if a 
Highland sportsman saw a person stepping over his gun or fishing- 
rod, he presumed but little on that day’s diversion. When a Dacota 
had bad luck in hunting, he would say that a woman had been 
stepping over some part of the animal which he revered. Amongst 
many South African tribes it is considered highly improper to step 
over a sleeper ; ifa wife steps over her husband he cannot hit his 
enemy in war; if she steps over his assegais, they are from that time 
useless, and are given to boys to play with. The Baganda think 
that if a woman steps over a man’s weapons, they will not aim straight 
and will not kill, unless they have been first purified. The Nandi 
of British East Africa hold that to step over a snare or trap is to 
court death and must be avoided at all risks; further, they are 
of opinion that if a man were to step over a pot, he would fall to 
pieces whenever the pot were broken.? The people of the Lower 
Congo deem that to step over a person’s body or legs will cause ill- 
luck to that person and they are careful not to do so, especially 


1 See above, pp. 159 sg. ii, 175. 

2 M. J. van Baarda, ‘* Fabelen, Ver- 5 j. Macdonald, Light in Africa 
halen en Overleveringen der Galelar- (London, 1890), p. 209. 
eezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en ê Rev, J. Roscoe, in Journal of the 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- Indië, Anthropological Institute, xxxii. (1902) 
xlv. (1895) p. 513. Pp. 59. 

3 John Ramsay, Scotland and Scots- T A.C. Hollis, 7e Nandi, pp. 24 sg., 
men in the Eighteenth Century (Edin- 36. In these cases the harm is thought 
burgh, 1888), ii. 456. to fall on the person who steps over, not 

4 H., R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, on the thing which is stepped over. 
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in passing men who are holding a palaver. At such times a passer-by 
will shuffle his feet along the ground without lifting them in order 
that he may not be charged with bringing bad luck on anyone? On 
the other hand among the Wajagga of Kast Africa grandchildren 
leap over the corpse of their grandfather, when it is laid out, 
expressing a wish that they may live to be as old as he.? In Laos 
hunters are careful never to step over their weapons. ‘lhe Tep- 
ehuanes of Mexico believe that if anybody steps over them, they 
will not be able to kill another deer in their lives. Some of the 
Australian aborigines are seriously alarmed if a woman steps over 
them as they lie asleep on the ground.® In the tribes about 
Maryborough in Queensland, if a woman steps over anything that 
belongs to a man he will throw it away. In New Caledonia it is 
thought to endanger a canoe if a woman steps over the cable.’ 
Everything that a Samoyed woman steps over becomes unclean and 
must be fumigated.8 Malagasy porters believe that if a woman 
strides over their poles, the skin will certainly peel off the shoulders 
of the bearers when next they take up the burden.® ‘The Cherokees 
fancy that to step over a vine causes it to wither and bear no fruit.!¢ 
The Ba-Pedi and Ba-thonga of South Africa think that if a woman 
steps over a man’s legs, they will swell and he will not be alle ta 
run.!! According to the South Slavonians, the most serious maladies 
may be communicated to a person by stepping over him, but they 
can afterwards be cured by stepping over him in the reverse 
direction.!2 The belief that to step over a child hinders it from 
growing is found in France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and Syria; 
in Syria, Germany, and Bohemia the mischief can be remedied by 
stepping over the child in the opposite direction,!® 


1 Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘Customs of 
the Lower Congo People,” Folk-lore, 
xx. (1909) p. 474. 

2 B, Gutmann, ‘‘Trauer und Begrib- 
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Ixxxix. (1906) p. 199. 

3 E. Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, 
i, (Paris, 1895) p. 144. 

4 C. Lumholtz, Unknown 
(London, 1903), i. 435. 

5 E, M. Curr, The Australian Race, 
i, 50. 
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T Father Lambert, Mæurs et super- 
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pare De Flacourt, Atstotre de la grande 
tsle Madagascar (Paris, 1658), p. 99. 

10 J. Mooney, ‘* Myths of the Chero- 
kee,” Nineteenth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnolgoy, pt. i. 
(Washington, 1900) p. 424. 

n H, A, Junod, ‘Les Conceptions 
physiologiques des Bantou sud - afri- 
cains,” Revue d'Ethnographie et de 
Soolon i. (1910) p. 138, note 3, 

2 F, S. Krauss, Volksglaube und 
religiöser Brauch der Stidslaven, p. 52. 

13 See L. F, Sauvé, Folk-lore des 
Hautes- Vosges, p. 226, compare pp. 
219 sg.; E. Monseur, Ze Folk-lore 
Wailon, p. 39; A. Wuttke, Der 
deutsche Volksaberglaude,? § 603; J. 
W. Wolf, Beiträge sur deutschen Mytho. 
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Gori p. 208, § 42; J. A. E. 
Kohler, Volksbrauch, etc., im Voigt- 
lande, p. 423; A. Kuhn und W. 
Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Mär- 
chen und Gebräuche, p. 462, § 461; 
E. Krause, ‘“‘Abergläubische Kuren 
und sonstiger Aberglaube in Berlin,” 
Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, xv. (1883) 
p. 85; R. H. Kaindl, Die Huzulen, 
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P. 5; J. V. Grohmann, Aberglauben 
und Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mäh- 
ren, p. 109, §§ 798, 799; Eijūb Abēla, 
“ Beiträge zur Kenntniss abergläu- 
bischer Gebräuche in Syrien,” Zeit- 
schrift des deutschen Palästina- Ver- 
eins, vii. (1884) p. 81; compare B. 
Chemali, ‘‘ Naissance et premier âge au 
Liban,” Anthropos, v. (1910) p. 741. 
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Abdication of kings in favour of their 
infant children, 19, 20 

Abduction of souls by demons, 58 sgg. 

Abipones, the, 328, 350; changes in 
their language, 360 

Abnormal mental states accounted in- 
spiration, 248 

Abortion, superstition as to woman who 
has procured, 153 

Absence and recall of the soul, 30 sgg. 

Achilles, 261 

Acts, tabooed, ror sgg. 

Adivi or forest Gollas, the, 149 

Aetolians, the, 311 

Africa, fetish kings in West, 22 sgg. ; 
names of animals and things tabooed 
in, 400 sg. 

Agutainos, the, 144 

Air, prohibition to be uncovered in the 
open, 3, 14 

Akamba, the, 204 

Akikuyu, the, 175, 204, 286; auricular 
confession among the, 214 

Albanians of the Caucasus, 349 

Alberti, L., 220 

Alcmena and Hercules, 298 sg. 

Alfoors of Celebes, 33; of Minahassa, 
63 sg. 

Amboyna, 87, 105 

Amenophis III., his birth represented 
on the monuments, 28 

American Indians, their fear of naming 
the dead, 351 sgg- 

Ammon, Hanun, King of, 273 

Amoy, 59 

Amulets, knots used as, 306 sgg. ; rings 
as, 314 599. 

Ancestors, names of, bestowed on their 
reincarnations, 368 sg.; reborn in 
their descendants, 368 sg. 

Ancestral spirits cause sickness, 53; 
sacrifices to, 104 

Andaman Islanders, 183 2. 

Andania, mysteries of, 227 n. 

Angakok, Esquimau wizard or sorcerer, 
211, 212 
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Angoni, the, 174 

Animals injured through their shadows, 
8x sg. ; propitiation of spirits of slain, 
190, 204 sg.; atonement for slain, 
207; dangerous, not called by their 
proper names, 396 sgg.; thought to 
understand human speech, 398 sg., 400 

Animism passing into religion, 213 

Anklets as amulets, 315 

Annamites, the, 235 

Anointment of priests at installation, 14 

Antambahoaka, the, 216 

Ants, bites of, used 
ceremony, 105 

Apaches, the, 182, 184, 325, 328 

Apollo, purification of, 223 2.1 

Apuleius, 270 

Arab mode of cursing an enemy, 312 

Arabs of Moab, 273, 280 

Araucanians, the, 97, 324 

Ares, men sacred to, 111 

Arikaras, the, 161 

Aristeas of Proconnesus, 34 

Army under arms, prohibition to see, 13 

Arrows to keep off death, 31 

Aru Islands, 37, 276 

Arunta, their belief as to the ghosts of 
the slain, 177 sg. ; ceremonies at the 
end of mourning among the, 373 5g. 

Arval Brothers, 226 

Aryans, the primitive, their theory of 
personal names, 319 

Ashes strewn on the head, 112 

Ash-tree, parings of nails buried under 
an, 276 

Assam, taboos observed by headmen 
in, 11; hill tribes of, 323 

Astarte at Hierapolis, 286 

Aston, W. G., 2 2. 

Astrolabe Bay, 289 

Athens, kings at, 21 sg. ; ritual of cursing 
at, 75 

Atonement for slain animals, 207 

Attiuoindarons, the, 366 

Atua, ancestral spirit, 134, 265 

Augur's staff at Rome, 313 


in purificatory 
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Auricular confession, 214 

Aurohuaca Indians, 215 

Australian aborigines, their conception 
of the soul, 27; personal names kept 
secret among the, 320 sgg. ; their fear 
of naming the dead, 349 sgg. 

Aversion of spirits and fairies to iron, 
229, 232 sg. 

Avoidance of common words to deceive 
spirits or other beings, 416 sgg. 

Aymara Indians, the, 97 

Aztecs, the, 249; their priests, 259 


Babylonian witches and wizards, 302 

Bad Country, the, 109 

Badham, Dr., 156 2. 

Baduwis, the, of Java, 115 5g., 232 

Bag, souls collected in a, 63 sg. 

Baganda, the, 78, 87 

fishermen, taboos observed by, 
194 sg. See also Uganda 

Bagba, a fetish, 5 

Bageshu, the, 174 

Bagobos, the, 31, 315, 323 

Bahima, the, .183 #.; names of their 
dead kings not mentioned, 375 

Bahnars of Cochin-China, 52, 58 

Baking continence observed at, 201 

Balder, Norse god, 305 2.! 

Ba-Lua, the, 330 

Banana-trees, fruit-bearing, hair deposited 
under, 286 

Bandages to prevent the escape of the 
soul, 32, 71 

Bangala, the, 195 sg., 330 

Bangkok, 90 

Baoules, the, 70 

Ba-Pedi, the, 141, 153, 163, 202 

Baron, R., 380 

Baronga, the, 272 

Basagala, the, 361 

Basket, souls gathered into a, 72 

Bastian, A., 252, 253 

Basutos, burial custom of the, 107 ; puri- 
fication of warriors among the, 172 

Bathing (washing) as a ceremonial puri- 
fication, 141, 142, 150, 153, 168, 169, 
172, 173, 175, 179, 183, 192, 198, 
219, 220, 222, 285, 286 

Ba-Thonga, the, 141, 154, 163, 202 

Battas or Bataks of Sumatra, 34, 45, 46, 
65, 116, 296 

Bavili, the, 78 

Bawenda, the, 243 

Bayazid, the Sultan, and his soul, 50 

Beans, prohibition to touch or name, 
13 5g. 

Bear, the polar, taboos concerning, 209 ; 
customs observed by Lapps after 
killing a, 221 

Bears not to be called by their proper 
names, 397 $7., 399, 402 
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Bechuanas, purification of manslayers 
among the, 172 sg., 174 

Bed, feet of, smeared with mud, 14; 
prohibition to sleep in a, 194 

Beef and milk not to be eaten at the 
same meal, 292 

Beer, continence observed at brewing, 
200 

Bells as talismans, 235 

Benin, kings of, 123, 243 

Bentley, R., 33 2.8 

Besisis, the, 87 

Beveridge, P., 363 sg. 

Bird, soul conceived as a, 33 $g. 

Birds, ghosts of slain as, 177 5g. ; cause 
headache through clipped hair, 270 sg., 
282 

Birth from a golden image, pretence 
of, 113; premature, 213. See Mis- 
carriage 

Bismarck Archipelago, 128 

Bites of ants used as purificatory cere- 
mony, 105 

Blackening faces of warriors, 163; of 
manslayers, 169, 178, 181 

Blackfoot Indians, 159 2. 

Black Mountain of southern France, 
42 


ox or black ram in magic, 154 

Bladders, annual festival of, among the 
Esquimaux, 206 sg., 228 

“ Blessers ” or sacred kings, 125 2. 

Blood put on doorposts, 15; of slain, 
supposed effect of it on the slayer, 
169; smeared on person as a purifica- 
tion, 104, II§, 219; drawn from 
bodies of manslayers, 176, 180; 
tabooed, 239 sgg- ; not eaten, 240 5¢.; 
soul in the, 240, 241, 247, 250; of 
game poured out, 241; royal, not to 
be shed on the ground, 241 s¢g. ; un- 
willingness to shed, 243, 246 sg. ; 
received on bodies of kinsfolk, 244 
sq.; drops of, effaced, 245 sg. ; horror 
of, 245; of chief sacred, 248; of 
women, dread of, 250 sg. 

of childbirth, supposed dangerous 

infection of, 152 sgg.; received on 

heads of friends or slaves, 245 

-lickers, 246 

Blowing upon knots, as a charm, 302, 
304 

Boa-constrictor, purification of man who 
has killed a, 221 sg. 

Boars, wild, not to be called by their 
proper names, 411, 415 

Boas, Dr. Franz, 210 $99., 214 

Bodia or Bodio, a West African pontiff 
or fetish king, 14 5g., 23 

Bodies, souls transferred to other, 49 

Bodos, the, of Assam, 285 

Boiled flesh tabooed, 185 
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Bolang Mongondo, a district in Celebes, 
53, 279, 341 

Bonds, no man in bonds allowed in 
priest's house, 14 

Bones of human bodies which have been 
eatea, special treatment of, 189 sg. ; 
of the dead, their treatment after the 
decay of the flesh, 372 7.5; of dead 
disinterred and scraped, 373 7. 

Boobies, the, 8 sg. 

Born again, pretence of being, 113 

Bornu, Sultan of, 120 

Bororos, the, 34, 36 

Bourke, Captain J. G., 184 

Box, strayed soul caught in, 45, 70, 76 

Bracelets as amulets, 315 

Brahman student, his cut hair and nails, 
277 

Brahmans, their common and secret 
names, 322 

Branches used in exorcism, 109 

Breath of chief sacred, 136, 256 

Breathing on a person as a mode of 
purification, 149 

Brewing, continence observed at, 200, 
201 Sq. 

Bribri Indians, their ideas as to the un- 
cleanness of women, 147, 149 

Bride and bridegrooms, all knots on their 
garments unloosed, 299 sg. 

Bronze employed in expiatory rites, 
226 2.8; priests to be shaved with, 
226 

knife to cut priest's hair, 14 

Brother and sister not allowed to men- 
tion each other’s names, 344 

Brothers-in-law, their names not to be 
pronounced, 338, 342, 343, 344, 345 

Buddha, Footprint of, 275 

Building shadows into foundations, 89 sg. 

Bukuru, unclean, 147 

Bulgarian building custom, 89 

Burghead, 230 

Burial under a running stream, 15 

customs to prevent the escape of 
the soul, 51, 52 

Burials, customs as to shadows at, 80 sg. 

Burma, kings of, 375 

Burmese conception of the soul as a 
butterfly, 51 sg. 

Burning cut hair and nails to prevent 
them being used in sorcery, 281 sgg. 
Buryat shaman, his mode of recovering 

lost souls, 56 sg. 

Butterfly, the soul as a, 29 #.}, 41, 5159, 


Cacongo, King of, 115, 118 
Caffre customs at circumcision, 156 sg. 
Caffres, ‘‘ women's speech " among the, 


335 59- 
Calabar, fetish king at, 22 sg. 
Calabashes, souls shut up in, 72 
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Calchaquis Indians, 31 

Californian Indians, 352 

Cambodia, kings of, 376 

Camden, W., 68 

Campbell, J.. 384 

Camphor, special language employed by 
searchers for, 405 sgg. 

Canelos Indians, 97 

Cannibalism at hair-cutting, 264 

Cannibals, taboos imposed on, among 
the Kwakiutl, 188 sgg. 

Canoe, fish offered to, 195 

Canoes, continence observed at building, 
202 

Captives killed and eaten, 179 sg. 


- Carayahis, the, 348 


Caribou, taboos concerning, 208 

Caribs, difference of language betweea 
men and women among the, 348 

Caroline Islands, 25, 193, 290, 293 

Caron’s Account of Japan, 4 2.” 

Carrier Indians, 215, 367 

Catat, Dr., 98 

Catlin, G., 182 

Cats with stumpy tails, reason of, 128 
sg. 

Cattle, continence observed for sake of, 
204; protected against wolves by 
charms, 307 

Caul-fat extracted by Australian enemies, 
303 

**Cauld airn,” 233 

Cazembes, the, 132 

Celebes, 32, 33, 35; hooking souls in, 


30 

Celibacy of holy milkmen, 15, 16 

Ceremonial purity observed in war, 157 

Ceremonies at the reception of strangers, 
102 sgg. ; at entering a strange land, 
109 sgg. ; purificatory, on return from 
a journey, III sgg.; observed after 
slaughter of panthers, lions, bears, 
serpents, etc., 219 sgy.; at hair- 
cutting, 264 sqq. 

Cetchwayo, King, 377 

Chams, the, 202, 297 

Change of language caused by taboo on 
the names of the dead, 358 sgg., 375; 
caused by taboo on nanies of chiefs 
and kings, 375, 376 sgq. 

of names to deceive ghosts, 354 


599. 

Charms to facilitate childbirth, 295 sg. 

Chastity. See Continence 

Chegilla, taboo, 137 

Cheremiss, the, 391 

Cherokee sorcery with spittle, 287 sg. 

Chiefs, foods tabooed to, 291, 292; 
names of, tabooed, 376 sg., 378 sg.» 
381, 382 

—— and kings tabooed, 131 sgg. 

sacred, not allowed to leave their 
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enclosures, 124; regarded as danger- 
ous, 138 

Child and father, supposed danger of 
resemblance between, 88 sg. 

Child's nails bitten off, 262 

Childbed, taboos imposed on women in, 
147 $94. 

Childbirth, precautions taken with 
mother at, 32, 33; women tabooed 
at, 147 sgg. ; confession of sins as a 
means of expediting, 216 sg. ; women 
after, their hair shaved and burnt, 284; 
homoeopathic magic to facilitate, 295 
sqq. ; knots untied at, 294, 296 3g., 
297 Sg. 

Children, young, tabooed, 262, 283; 
parents named after their, 331 sgg. 

Chiloe, Indians of, 287, 324 

China, custom at funerals in, 80; Em- 
peror of, 125, 375 Sg. 

Chitomé or Chitombé, a pontiff of Congo, 
§ 59-5 7 

Chittagong, 297 

Choctaws, the, 181 

Chuckchees, the, 358 

Circumcision customs among the Caffres, 
156 sg.; performed with flints, not 
iron, 227; in Australia, 244 

Circumlocutions adopted to avoid naming 
the dead, 350, 351, 354, 355; em- 
ployed by reapers, 412 

Cities, guardian deities of, evoked by 
enemies, 391 

Clasping of hands forbidden, 298 

Clavie, the, at Burghead, 229 sg. 

Cleanliness fostered by superstition, 
130 ; personal, observed in war, 157, 
158 2.) 

Clippings of hair, magic wrought through, 
268 597., 275, 277, 278 sg. 

Clotaire, 259 

Clothes of sacred persons tabooed, 13% 

Cloths used to catch souls, 46, 47, 48, 
52, 53, 64, 67, 75 3%. 

Clotilde, Queen, 259 

Cobra, ceremonies after killing a, 222 sq. 

Coco-nut oil made by chaste women, 201 

Codjour, a priestly king, 132 2.1 

Coins, portraits of kings not stamped on, 
98 sg. 

Comanches, the, 360 

Combing the hair forbidden, 187, 203, 
208, 264; thought to cause storms, 
271 

Combs of sacred persons, 256 

Common objects, names of, changed 
when they are the names of the dead, 
358 sgg., 375, or the names of chiefs 
and kings, 375, 376 $94. 

— words tabooed, 392 sgg. 

Concealment of miscarriage in childbed, 
supposed effects of, 152 sgg. 
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Concealment of personal names from 
fear of magic, 320 sgg. 

Conciliating the spirits of the land, 110 sg. 

Conduct, standard of, shifted from 
natural to supernatural basis, 213 sg. 

Confession of sins, 114, 191, 195, 211 
Sq., 214 sgg.; originally a magical 
ceremony, 217 

Connaught, kings of, 11 sg. 

Consummation of marriage prevented by 
knots and locks, 299 sgg. 

Contagious magic, 246, 268, 272 

Continence enjoined on people during 
the rounds of sacred pontiff, 5; of 
Zapotec priests, 6; of priests, 159 2. 

observed on eve of period of taboo, 
Ir; by those who have handled the 
dead, 142; during war, 157, 158 7.1, 
161, 163, 164, 165; after victory, 166 
594-5 175, 178, 179, 181; by canni- 
bals, 188 ; by fishers and hunters, 191, 
192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
207; by workers in salt- pans, 200; 
at brewing beer, wine, and poison, 
200 sy., 201 sg.; at baking, 201 ; at 
making coco-nut oil, 201; at building 
canoes, 202; at house-building, 202 ; 
at making or repairing dams, 202 ; on 
trading voyages, 203; after festivals, 
204; on journeys, 204; while cattle 
are at pasture, 2043; by lion-killers 
and bear-killers, 220, 221; before 
handling holy relics, 272; by tabooed 
men, 293 

Cooking, taboos as to, 147 $Z., 156 
165, 169, 178, 185, 193, 194, 198, 
209, 221, 256 

Coptic church, 235, 310 7.5 

Cords, knotted, in magic, 302, 303 sq. 

Corea, clipped hair burned in, 283 

kings of, 125; not to be touched 
with iron, 226 

Corpses, knots not allowed about, 310 

Cousins, male and female, not allowed 
to mention each other's names, 344 

Covenant, spittle used in making a, 290 

Covering up mirrors at a death, 94 sg. 

Cow bewitched, 93 

Cowboy of the king of Unyoro, 159 2. 

Creek Indians, the, 156; their war cus 
toms, 161 

Crevaux, J., 105 

Criminals shaved as a mode of purifica- 
tion, 287 

Crocodiles not called by their proper 
names, 403, 410, 411, 415 sg. 

Crossing of legs forbidden, 295, 298 sg. 

Crown, imperial, as palladium, 4 

Crystals used in divination, 56 

Curr, E. M., 320 sg. 

Cursing at Athens, ritual of, 75 

an enemy, Arab mode of, 312 
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Curtains to conceal kings, 120 sg. 

Cut hair and nails, disposal of, 267 sgg. 

Cuts made in the body as a mode of ex- 
pelling demons or ghosts, x06 sg. ; in 
bodies of manslayers, 174, 176, 180; 
in bodies of slain, 176. See also In- 
cisions 

Cutting the hair a purificatory ceremony, 
283 sqq. 

Cynaetha, people of, 188 

Cyzicus, council chamber at, 230 


Dacotas, the, 181 

Dahomey, the King of, 9; royal family 
of, 243; kings of, their ‘‘ strong 
names,” 374 

Dairi, the, or Mikado of Japan, 2, 4 

Dairies, sacred, of the Todas, 15 sgg. 

Dairymen, sacred, of the Todas, 15 sgg. 

Damaras, the, 247 

Dams, continence at making.or repair- 
ing, 202 

Dance of king, 123 ; of successful heade 
hunters, 166 

Dances of victory, 169, 170, 178, 182 

Danger of being overshadowed by certain 
birds or people, 82 sg. ; supposed, of 
portraits and photographs, 96 sgg. ; 
supposed to attend contact with divine 
or sacred persons, such as chiefs and 
kings, 132, 138 

Darfur, 81; Sultan of, 120 

Dassera, festival of the, 316 

Daughter-in-law, her name not to be 
pronounced, 338 

David and the King of Moab, 273 

Dawson, J., 347 sg. 

Dead, sacrifices to the, rg, 88; taboos 
on persons who have handled the, 138 
sgg.; souls of the dead all malignant, 
145; names of the dead tabooed, 349 
sqq.; to mame the dead a serious 
crime, 352; names of the dead not 
borne by the living, 354; reincarna- 
tion or resurrection of the dead in 
their namesakes, 365 sgg. ; festivals 
of the, 367, 371 

body, prohibition to touch, 14 

Death, natural, of sacred king or priest, 
supposed fatal consequences of, 6, 7; 
kept off by arrows, 31; mourners 
forbidden to sleep in house after a 
death, 37; custom of covering up 
mirrors at a, 94 sg.; from imagina- 
tion, 135 s¢¢. 

Debt of civilisation to savagery, 421 sg. 

Defiled hands, 174. See Hands 

De Groot, J. J. M., 390 

Demons, abduction of souls by, 58 sgg. ; 
of disease expelled by pungent spices, 
pricks, and cuts, 105 sg, ; and ghosts 
averse to iron, 232 $94. 
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Devils, abduction of souls by, 58 sgg. 

Dido, her magical rites, 312 

Diet of kings and priests regulated, 291 
sqq. 

Dieterich, A., 369 2.8 

Difference of language between husbands 
and wives, 347 sg. ; between men and 
women, 348 sg. 

Diminution of shadow regarded with 
apprehension, 86 sg. 

Dio Chrysostom, on fame as a shadow, 
86 sg. 

Diodorus Siculus, 12 sg. 

Dionysus in the city, festival of, 316 

Disease, demons of, expelled by pungent 
spices, pricks, and cuts, 105 sg. 

Disenchanting strangers, various modes 
of, 102 sgg. 

Dishes, effect of eating out of sacred, 4; 
of sacred persons tabooed, 131. See 
Vessels 

Disposal of cut hair and nails, 267 
sgg. 

Divination by shoulder-blades of sheep, 
229 

Divinities, human, bound by many rules, 
419 sq. 

Divorce of spiritual from temporal power, 


17 $99. 

Dobrizhoffer, Father M., 328, 360 

Dog, prohibition to touch or name, 13 

Dogs, bones of game kept from, 206; 
unclean, 206; tigers called, 402 

Dolls or puppets employed for the restora- 
tion of souls to their bodies, 53 sgq., 
62 sg. 

Doorposts, blood put on, 15 

Doors opened to facilitate childbirth, 
296, 297 ; to facilitate death, 309 

Doubles, spiritual, of men and animals, 
28 sq. 

Doutté, E., 390 

Dreams, absence of soul in, 36 sgg.; 
belief of savages in the reality of, 36 
sg. ; omens drawn from, 161 

Drinking and eating, taboos on, 116 
sqq. ; modes of drinking for tabooed 
persons, 117 $g., 120, 143, 146, 147, 
148, 160, 182, 183, 185, 189, 197, 
198, 256 5 

Drought supposed to be caused by a 
concealed miscarriage, 153 sg. 

Dugong fishing, taboos in connexion 
with, r92 

Dyaks, the Sea, 30; their modes of 
recalling the soul, 47 $g., 52 sg., 55 
3q., 60, 67; taboos observed by head- 
hunters among the, 166 sg. 


Eagle, soul in form of, 34 
-hunters, taboos observed by, 198 


sq. 
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Eagle-wood, special language employed 
by searchers for, 404 

Eating out of sacred vessels, supposed 
effect of, 4 

and drinking, taboos on, 116 sgg. ; 
fear of being seen in the act of, 117 
sgg. 

Eggs offered to demons, 110; reason 
for breaking shells of, 129 sg. 

Egypt, rules of life observed by ancient 
kings of, 12 sg. 

Egyptian magicians, their power of com- 
pelling the deities, 389 sg. 

Egyptians, the ancient, their conception 
of the soul, 28; their practice as to 
souls of the dead, 68 sg. ; personal 
names among, 322 

Elder brother, his name not to be pro- 
nounced, 341 

Elder-tree, cut hair and nails inserted in 
an, 275 sq. 

Elephant-hunters, special language em- 
ployed by, 404 

Eleusinian priests, their names sacred, 
382 sg. 

Elfin race averse to iron, 232 sg. 

Emetic as mode of purification, 175, 
245; pretended, in auricular confes- 
sion, 214 

Emin Pasha, 108 

Epidemics attributed to evil spirits, 30 

Epimenides, the Cretan seer, 50 2.2 

Esquimaux, their conception of the soul, 
27; their dread of being photo- 
graphed, 96; or Inuit, taboos ob- 
served by hunters among the, 205 sq. ; 
namesakes of the dead among the, 371 

Esthonians, the, 41 sg., 240 

Ethical evolution, 218 sg. 

precepts developed out of savage 
taboos, 214 

Ethiopia, kings of, 124 

Euphemisms employed for certain 
animals, 397 sgg. ; for smallpox, 400, 
410, 411, 416 

Europe, south-eastern, superstitions as 
to shadows in, 89 sg. 

Evil eye, the, 116 sg. 

Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast, 
g; rebirth of ancestors among the, 369 

Execution, peculiar modes of, for mem- 
bers of royal families, 241 sgg. 

Executioners, customs observed by, 171 
sg., 180 5g. 

Exorcising harmful influence of strangers, 
102 sgg. 

Eye, the evil, 116 sg. 

Eyeos, the, 9 


Faces veiled to avert evil influences, 120 
sqq. ; of warriors blackened, 163; of 
manslayers blackened, 169 
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Fady, taboo, 327 

Fafnir and Sigurd, 324 

Fairies averse to iron, 229, 232 $g. 

Fasting, custom of, 157 2.8, 159 %4, 161, 
162, 163, 182, 183, I9I, 198, 199 

Father and child, supposed danger of 
resemblance between, 88 sg. 

and mother, their names not to be 

mentioned, 337, 341 

in-law, his name not to be pro- 
nounced by his daughter-in-law, 335 
SJ]. 343, 345, 346; by his son-in-law, 
338, 339, 34% 341, 342, 343) 344 

Fathers named after their children, 331 
sqq. 

Faunus, consultation of, 314 

Feast of Yams, 123 

Feathers worn by manslayers, 180, 186 
n.l 

Feet, not to wet the, 159. See also Foot 

Fernando Po, taboos observed by the 
kings of, 8 sg., 115, 123, 291 

Festival of the Dead among the Hurons, 

67 

Fetish or taboo rajah, 24 

kings in West Africa, 22 sgg. 

Fever, euphemism for, 400 

“Field speech," a special jargon em- 
ployed by reapers, 410 sg., 411 sq. 

Fiji, catching away souls in, 69; War 
King and Sacred King in, 2%; custom 
as to remains of food in, 117 

Fijian chief, supposed effect of using his 
dishes or clothes, 131 

conception of the soul, 29 sg., 92 

custom of frightening away ghosts, 

170 

notion of absence of the soul in 
dreams, 39 sg. 

Fingers cut off as a sacrifice, 161 

Finnish hunters, 398 

Fire, rule as to removing fire from priest's 
house, 13; prohibition to blow the 
fire with the breath, 136, 256; in 
purificatory rites, 108, 109, III, 114, 
197; tabooed, 178, 182, 256 sq, 
new, made by friction, 286 

and Water, kingships of, 17 

Firefly, soul in form of, 67 

First-fruits, offering of, 5 

Fish - traps, continence observed at 
making, 202 

Fishermen, words tabooed by, 394 5g., 
396, 408 5g., 415 

Fishers and hunters tabooed, 190 sgg. 

Fison, Rev. Lorimer, 30 x.1, 40 2.}, 
92 2.5, 131 2.3 

Fits and convulsions set down to demons, 


59 i 

Flamen Dialis, taboos observed by the, 
13 57., 239, 248, 257, 275, 29%, 293, 
315 5g. 
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Flaminica, rules observed by the, 14 

Flannan Islands, 392 

Flesh, boiled, not to be eaten by tabooed 
persons, 185; diet restricted or for- 
bidden, 291 sgg. 

Flints, not iron, cuts to be made with, 
176; use of, prescribed in ritual, 176; 
sharp, circumcision performed with, 
227 

Fly, soul in form of, 39 

Food, remnants of, buried as a precau- 
tion against sorcery, 118, 119, 127 
Sq., 129; Magic wrought by means of 
refuse of, 126 sgg. ; taboos on leaving 
food over, 127 sgg. ; not to be touched 
with hands, 138 sgg., 146 sgg., 166, 
167, 168, 169, 174, 203, 265; objec- 
tion to have food over head, 256, 
257 

Foods tabooed, 291 sq. 

Foot, custom of going with only one foot 
shod, 311 sgg. See also Feet 

Footprint in magic, 74; of Buddha, 275 

Forgetfulness, pretence of, 189 

Forks used in eating by tabooed persons, 
148, 168, 169, 203 

Fors, the, of Central Africa, 281 

Foundation sacrifices, 89 sgg. 

Fowl used in exorcism, 106 

Fowlers, words tabooed by, 393, 407 sq. 

Foxes not to be mentioned by their 
proper names, 396, 397 

Frankish kings, their unshorn hair, 258 


sq. 
Fresh meat tabooed, 143 
Fumigation as a mode of ceremonial 
purification, 155, 177 
Funerals in China, custom as to shadows 
at, 80. See akso Burial, Burials 
Furfo, 230 


Gabriel, the archangel, 302, 303 

Gangas, fetish priests, 291 

Garments, effect of wearing sacred, 4 

Gates, sacrifice of human beings at 
foundations of, 90 sg. 

Gatschet, A. S., 363 

Gauntlet, running the, 222 

Genitals of murdered people eaten, 
x90 2.2 

Getae, priestly kings of the, 21 

Ghost of husband kept from his widow, 
143; fear of evoking the ghost by 
mentioning his name, 349 sgg.; chased 
into the grave at the end of mourning, 
373 34. 

Ghosts, sacrifices to, 56, 247; draw 
away the souls of their kinsfolk, 51 
sqq. ; draw out men’s shadows, 80; 
as guardians of gates, 90 sy. ; kept 
off by thorns, 142 ; and demons averse 
to iron, 232 sgg.; fear of wounding, 
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237 5g.; swept out of house, 238; 
names changed in order to deceive 
ghosts or to avoid attracting their 
attention, 354 sgq. 

Ghosts of animals, dread of, 223 

of the slain haunt their slayers, 165 
sqq. ; fear of the, 165 sgg. ; sacrifices 
to, 166; scaring away the, 168, 170, 
171, 172, 174 sg. ; as birds, 177 sg. 

Gilyaks, the, 370 

Ginger in purificatory rites, 105, 151 

Gingiro, kingdom of, 18 

Girls at puberty obliged to touch every- 
thing in house, 225 ~.; their hair torn 
out, 284 

Goajiro Indians, 30, 350 

Goat, prohibition to touch or name, 13; 
transference of guilt to, 214 sg. 

«sucker, shadow of the, 82 

God, ‘‘ the most great name" of, 390 

——-man a source of danger, 132; 
bound by many rules, 419 sg. 

Gods, their names tabooed, 387 sgg. ; 
Xenophanes on the, 387; human, 
bound by many rules, 419 sg. See 
also Myths 

Can excluded from some temples, 226 
nt, 

—— and silver as totems, 227 z. 

mines, spirits of the, treated with 
deference, 409 sg. 

Goldie, H., 22 

Gollas, the, 149 

Good Friday, 229 

Goorkhas, the, 316 

Gordian knot, 316 sg. 

Gran Chaco, Indians of the, 37, 38, 357 

Grandfathers, grandsons named after 
their deceased, 370 

Grandidier, A., 380 sq. 

Grandmothers, granddaughters named 
after their deceased, 370 

Grass knotted as a charm, 305, 310 

Grave, soul fetched from, 54 

-clothes, no knots in, 310 

—— -diggers, taboos observed by, 141, 
142 

Graves, food offered on, 53; water 
poured on, as a rain-charm, 154 sg. 

Great Spirit, sacrifice of fingers to the, 
161 

Grebo people of Sierra Leone, 14 

Greek conception of the soul, 29 2.1 

customs as to manslayers, 188 

Grey, Sir George, 364 sg. 

Grihya-Sitras, 277 

Grimm, J., 305 2. 

Ground, prohibition to touch the, 3, 
4, 6; not to sit on the, 159, 162, 
163; not to set foot on, 180; royal 
blood not to be shed on the, 241 sgg. 

Guardian deities of cities, 391 
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Guaycurus, the, 357 
Guiana, Indians of, 324 
Gypsy superstition about portraits, 100 


Haida medicine-men, 31 

Hair, mode of cutting the Mikado's, 3; 
cut with bronze knife, 14; of man- 
slayers shaved, 175, 176; of slain 
enemy, fetish made from, 183; not to 
be combed, 187, 203, 208, 264; 
tabooed, 258 sgg. ; of kings, priests, 
and wizards unshorn, 258 sgg. ; re- 
garded as the seat of a god or spirit, 
258, 259, 263; kept unshorn at cer- 
tain times, 260 sgg. ; offered to rivers, 
261 ; of children unshorn, 263 ; magic 
wrought through clippings of, 268 
59g. 275, 277, 278 sg.; cut or 
combed out may cause rain and 
thunderstorms, 271, 272, 282; clip- 
pings of, used as hostages, 272 sg. ; 
infected by virus of taboo, 283 sg. ; 
cut as a purificatory ceremony, 283 
sqq. ; of women after childbirth shaved 
and burnt, 284; loosened at child- 
birth, 297 sg. ; loosened in magical 
and religious ceremonies, 310 sg. 

and nails of sacred persons not cut, 
3) 4, 16 

=—— and nails, cut, disposal of, 267 
$47. ; deposited on or under trees, 
14, 275 sy., 286; deposited in sacred 
places, 274 sgg. ; stowed away in any 
secret place, 276 sgg. ; kept for use at 
the resurrection, 279 sgg.; burnt to 
prevent them from falling into the 
hands of sorcerers, 281 sgg. 

-cutting, ceremonies at, 264 s¢q. 

Hands tabooed, 138, 140 sgg., 146 sgq., 
158, 159 #., 265; food not to be 
touched with, 138 sgg., 146 sgg., 166, 
167, 168, 169, 174, 265;. defiled, 
1743 not to be clasped, 298 

Hanun, King of Moab, 273 

Hawaii, 72, 106; customs as to chiefs 
and shadows in, 255 

Head, stray souls restored to, 47, 48, 
52, 53 5g., 64, 67; prohibition to 
touch the, 142, 183, 189, 252 $q., 
254, 255 sg.; plastered with mud, 
182; the human, regarded as sacred, 
252 sgg.; tabooed, 252 sgg.3 sup- 
posed to be the residence of spirits, 
252; objection to have any one over- 
head, 253 sgg. ; washing the, 253 

-hunters, customs of, 30, 36, 71 
S., III, 166 sg., 169 sg. 

Headache caused by clipped hair, 270 
s9., 282 

Heads of manslayers shaved, 177 

Hearne, S., quoted, 184 sgg. 

Hebesio, god of thunder, 257 
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Hercules and Alcmena, 298 sg. 

Herero, the, 151, 177, 225 7. 

Hermotimus of Clazomenae, 50 

Hidatsa Indians, taboos observed by 
eagle-hunters among the, 198 sg. 

Hierapolis, temple of Astarte at, 286 

Hiro, thief-god, 69 

Historical tradition hampered by the 
taboo on the names of the dead, 363 
sqq. 

Holiness and pollution not differentiated 
by savages, 224 

Hollis, A. C., 200 2.3 

Holy water, sprinkling with, 285 sg. 

Homicides. See Manslayers 

Homoeopathic magic, 151%, 152, 207, 
295, 298 

Honey - wine, continence observed at 
brewing, 200 

Hooks to catch souls, 30 sg., 5I 

Horse, prohibition to see a, 9; prohibi- 
tion to ride, 13 

Hos of Togoland, the, 295, 301 

Hostages, clipped hair used as, 272 sg. 

Hottentots, the, 220 

House, ceremony at entering a new, 
63 sg.; taboos on quitting the, 124 
sqq. 

building, custom as to shadows at, 
81, 89 sg.; continence observed at, 
202 

Howitt, A. W., 269 

Huichol Indians, 197 

Human gods bound by many rules, 419 
sq. 


sacrifices at foundation of build- 
ings, 90 sg. 

Humbe, a kingdom of Angola, 6 

Hunters use knots as charms, 306; 
words tabooed by, 396, 398, 399, 400, 
402, 404, 410 

and fishers tabooed, 190 sgg. 

Hurons, the, 366; their conception of 
the soul, 27; their Festival of the 
Dead, 367 

Husband's ghost kept from his widow, 
143 

——— name not to be pronounced by his 
wife, 335, 336, 337. 338, 339 

Husbands and wives, difference of lan. 
guage between, 347 sg. 

Huzuls, the, 270, 314 


Ilocanes of Luzon, 44 

Imagination, death from, 135 sgg. 

Imitative or homoeopathic magic, 295 

Impurity of manslayers, 167 

Incas of Peru, 279 

Incisions made in bodies of warriors as 
a preparation for war, 161; in bodies 
of slain, 176; in bodies of manslayers, 
174, 176, 180. See also Cuts 
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Incontinence of young people supposed 
to be fatal to the king, 6 

India, names of animals tabooed in, 
40 sqg. 

Indians of North America, their customs 
on the war-path, 158 sgg. ; their fear 
of naming the dead, 351 sgg. 

Infants tabooed, 255 

Infection, supposed, of lying-in women, 
I50 sgg. 

Infidelity of wife supposed to be fatal to 
hunter, 197 

Initiation, custom of covering the mouth 
after, 122 ; taboos observed by novices 
at, I4I sg., 156 sg. ; new names given 
at, 320 

Injury to a man’s shadow conceived as 
an injury to the man, 78 sgg. 

Inspiration, primitive theory of, 248 

Intercourse with wives enjoined before 
war, 164.1; enjoined on manslayers, 
176. See also Continence 

Intoxication accounted inspiration, 248, 
249, 250 

Inuit. See Esquimaux 

Treland, taboos observed by the ancient 
kings of, 11 sg. 

Irish custom as to a fall, 68; 
friends’ blood, 244 sg. 

Tron not to be touched, 167; tabooed, 
176, 225 sgg.; used as a charm 
against spirits, 232 sgg. 

instruments, use of, tabooed, 205, 

206 

rings as talismans, 235 

Troquois, the, 352, 385 

Isis and Ra, 387 sgg. 

Israelites, rules of ceremonial purity 
observed by the Israelites in war, 157 
Sg., 177 

Issini, the, 171 

Itonamas, the, 31 

Ivy, prohibition to touch or name, 13 sg. 


as to 


Ja-Luo, the, 79 

Jackals, tigers called, 402, 403 

Jackson, Professor Henry, 21 2.3 

Japan, the Mikado of, 2599. ; Kaempfer’s 
history of, 3 2.2; Caron’s account of, 
4 n.2? 

Jars, souls conjured into, 70 

Jason and Pelias, 311 sg. 

Java, 34, 35 

Jebu, the king of, rar 

Jewish hunters, their customs as to blood 
of game, 241 

Jinn, the servants of their magical 
names, 390 

Journey, purificatory ceremonies on 
return from a, Irr sgg.; continence 
observed on a, 204 ; hair kept unshorn 
on a, 261 
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Jumping over wife or children as a 
ceremony, 112, 164 7, 

Juno Lucina, 294 

Junod, H. A., 152 sgg., 420 2.3 

Jupiter Liber, temple of, at Furfo, 230 


Ka, the ancient Egyptian, 28 

Kachins of Burma, 200 

Kaempfer's History of Japan, 3 sq. 

Kafirs of the Hindoo Koosh, 13 2.8, 
14.2.3 

Kaitish, the, 82, 295 

Kalamba, the, a chief in the Congo 
region, 114 

Kami, the Japanese word for god, 2 n.3 

Kamtchatkans, their attempts to deceive 
mice, 399 

Karaits, the, 95 

Karen-nis of Burma, the, 13 

Karens, the Red, of Burma, 292; their 
recall of the soul, 43; their customs 
at funerals, 51 

Karo-Bataks, 52. See a/so Battas 

Katikiro, the, of Uganda, 145 2,4 

Kavirondo, 176 

Kayans of Borneo, 32, 47, 110, 164, 239 

Kei Islanders, 53 

Kenyahs of Borneo, 43, 415 

Key as symbol of delivery in childbed, 
296 

Keys as charms against devils and 
ghosts, 234, 235, 236; as amulets, 
308. See also Locks 

Khonds, rebirth of ancestors among the, 
368 sg. 

Kickapoos, the, 171 

Kidd, Dudley, 88 z. 

King not to be overshadowed, 83 

of the Night, 23 

King's Evil, the, 134 

Kings, supernatural powers attributed 
to, 1; beaten before their coronation, 
18; forbidden to see their mothers, 
86; portraits of, not stamped on 
coins, 98 sg.; guarded against the 
magic of strangers, 114 5g. ; forbidden 
to use foreign goods, 115; not to be 
seen eating and drinking, 117 sgg. ; 
concealed by curtains, 120 sg. ; for- 
bidden to leave their palaces, 122 59g. ; 
compelled to dance, 123; punished 
or put to death, 124; not to be 
touched, 132, 225 sg. ; their hair un- 
shorn, 258 sg. ; foods tabooed to, 291 
sg.; names of, tabooed, 374 597. ; 
taboos observed by, identical with 
those observed by commoners, 419 sg. 

Kings and chiefs tabooed, 131 sgq.; 
their spittle guarded against sorcerers, 
289 59. 

fetish or religious, in West Africa, 

22 sgg. 
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Kingsley, Miss Mary H., a2 2,5, 71, 
123 2.8, a5x 

Kiowa Indians, 357, 360 

Klallam Indians, the, 354 

Knife as charm against spirits, 232, 233, 
234, 235 

Knives not to be left edge upwards, 238 ; 
not used at funeral banquets, 238 

Knot, the Gordian, 316 sq. 

Knots, prohibition to wear, 13; untied 
at childbirth, 294, 296 sg., 297 sg. ; 
thought to prevent the consummation 
of marriage, 299 sgg.; thought to 
cause sickness, disease, and all kinds 
of misfortune, 301 sgg. ; used to cure 
disease, 303 sgg. ; used to win a lover 
or capture a runaway slave, 305 sg. ; 
used as protective amulets, 306 sgg. ; 
used as charms by hunters and travel- 
lers, 306; as a charm to protect corn 
from devils, 308 sg. ; on corpses un- 
tied, 310 

—— and locks, magical virtue of, 310, 
313 

and rings tabooed, 293 sgg. 

Koita, the, 168 

Koryak, the, 32 

Kruijt, A. C., 319 

Kublai Khan, 242 

Kukulu, a priestly king, 5 

Kwakiutl, the, 53; customs observed by 
cannibals among the, 188 sqq. i change 
of names in summer and winter among 
the, 386 

Kwun, the spirit of the head, 252; sup- 
posed to reside in the hair, 266 sg. 


Lafitau, J. F., 365 sg. 

Lampong in Sumatra, ro 

Lamps to light the ghosts to their old 
homes, 371 

Language of husbands and wives, differ- 
ence between, 347 sg.; of men and 
women, difference between, 348 sq. 

change of, caused by taboo on the 

names of the dead, 358 sgg.. 375; 

caused by taboo on the names of chiefs 

and kings, 375, 376 $99. 

special, employed by hunters, 396, 
398. 399, 400, 402, 404, 410 ; em- 
ployed by searchers for eagle-wood 
and lignum aloes, 404; employed by 
searchers for camphor, 405 sgg. ; em- 
ployed by miners, 407, 409 ; employed 
by reapers at harvest, 410 sg., 411 
sg. ; employed by sailors at sea, 413 
sgg. 

Laos, 306 

Lapps, the, 294; their customs after 
killing a bear, 221; rebirth of ances- 
tors among the, 368 

Latuka, the, 245 
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Leaning against a tree prohibited ta 
warriors, 162, 163 

Leavened bread, prohibition to touch, 13 

Leaving food over, taboos on, 126 sgg. 

Leavings of food, magic wrought by 
means of, 118, 119, 126 sgg. 

Legs not to be crossed, 295, 298 sg. 

Leinster, kings of, 1z 

Leleen, the, 129 

Lengua Indians of the Gran Chaco, 38, 


357 

Leonard, A. G., Major, 136 sg. 

Lesbos, building custom in, 89 

Lewis, Rev. Thomas, 420 7.1 

Life in the blood, 241, 250 

Limbs, amputated, kept by the owners 
against the resurrection, 281 

Lion-killer, purification of, 176, 220 

Lions not called by their proper names, 
400 

Lithuanians, the old, their funeral ban- 
quets, 238 

Liver, induration of the, attributed to 
touching sacred chief, 133 

Lizard, soul in form of, 38 

Loango, taboos observed by kings of, 
8, 9; taboos observed by heir to 
throne of, 291 

— king of, forbidden to see a white 
man’s house, 115; not to be seen 
eating or drinking, 117 sg. ; confined 
to his palace, 123 ; refuse of his food 
buried, 129 

Locks unlocked at childbirth, 294, 296 ; 
thought to prevent the consummation 
of marriage, 299; as amulets, 308, 
309; unlocked to facilitate death, 309 

—— and knots, magical virtue of, 309 sy. 
See also Keys 

Lolos, the, 43 

Look back, not to, 157 

Loon, men not allowed to touch a, 164 

Loss of the shadow regarded as ominous, 
88 

Lovers won by knots, 305 

Lucan, 390 

Lucian, 270, 382 

Lucina, 294, 398 sg. 

Lucky names, 391 2. 

Lycaeus, sanctuary of Zeus on Mount, 88 

Lycosura, sanctuary of the Mistress at, 
227 M., 314 

Lying-in women, dread of, 150 sgg. ; 
sacred, 151 


Mack, an adventurer, r9 

Macusi Indians, 36, 159 7. 

Madagascar, names of chiefs and kings 
tabooed in, 378 sgg. 

Magic wrought by means of refuse of 
food, 126 sgg.; sympathetic, 126, 130, 
164, 201, 204, 258, 268, 287; homoeo: 
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pathic, 151, 152, 207, 295, 298 ; con- 
tagious, 246, 268, 272; wrought 
through clippings of hair, 268 sgg., 
275, 277, 278 sg. ; wrought on a man 
through his name, 318, 320 $94. 

Magicians, Egyptian, their power of 
compelling the deities, 389 sg. 

Mahafalys of Madagascar, the, 10 

Makalaka, the, 369 

Makololo, the, 28x 

Malagasy language, dialectical variations 
of, 378 sg., 380 

Malanau tribes of Borneo, 406 

Malay conception of the soul as a bird, 
34 599. 

—— miners, fowlers, and fishermen, 
special forms of speech employed by, 
407 599. 

—— Peninsula, art of abducting human 
souls in the, 73 sgg. 

Maldives, the, 274 

Mandalay, 90, 125 

Mandan Indians, 97 

Mandelings of Sumatra, 296 

Mangaia, separation of religious and 
civil authority in, 20 

Mangaians, the, 87 

Manipur, hill tribes of, 292 

Mannikin, the soul conceived as a, 26 
sqq. 

Manslayers, purification of, 165 sgg. ; 
secluded, 165 sgg. ; tabooed, 165 $99. ; 
haunted by ghosts of slain, 165 sgg. ; 
their faces blackened, 169; their 
bodies painted, 175, 178, 179, 180, 
186 2.1; their hair shaved, 175, 177 

Maori chiefs, their sanctity or taboo, 
134 sgg.; their heads sacred, 256 

language, synonyms in the, 381 

Maoris, persons who have handled the 
dead tabooed among the, 138 sg. ; 
tabooed on the war-path, 157 

Marco Polo, 242, 243 

Marianne Islands, 288 

Mariner, W., quoted, 140 

Mariners at sea, special language em- 
ployed by, 413 s¢q. 

Marquesans, the, 31; their regard for 
the sanctity of the head, 254 sg. ; their 
customs as to the hair, 261 sg. ; their 
dread of sorcery, 268 

Marquesas Islands, 178 

Marriage, the consummation of, pre- 
vented by knots and locks, 299 sgg. 

Masai, the, 200, 309, 329, 354 $g., 356, 
361 

Matthews, Dr. Washington, 385 

Meal sprinkled to keep off evil spirits, 112 

Measuring shadows, 89 sg. 

—— -tape deified, 91 sg. 

Mecca, pilgrims to, not allowed to wear 
knots and rings, 293 sq. 
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Medes, law of the, rat 

Mekeo district of New Guinea, 24 

Men injured through their shadows, 
78 sgg. 

and women, difference of language 
between, 348 sg, 

Menedemus, 227 

Menstruation, women tabooed at, 145 
sqq. 

Menstruous women, dread of, 145 sgg., 
206; avoidance of, by hunters, 211 

Mentras, the, 404 

Merolla da Sorrento, 137 

Mice thought to understand human 
speech, 399; not to be called by their 
proper names, 399, 415 

Midas and his ass’s ears, 258 2.1; king 
of Gordium, 316 

Mikado, rules of life of the, 2 sgg. ; sup- 
posed effect of using his dishes or 
clothes, 131; the cutting of his hair 
and nails, 265 

Mikados, their relations to the Tycoons, 
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Miklucho-Maclay, Baron N. von, r09 

Milk, custom as to drinking, 119; pro- 
hibition to drink, 141; not to be 
drunk by wounded men, 174 sg. ; 
wine called, 249 7.2; and beef not to 
be eaten at the same meal, 292 

Milkmen of the Todas, taboos observed 
by the holy, 15 sgg. 

Miller, Hugh, 40 

Minahassa, a district of Celebes, 99; 
the Alfoors of, 63 

Minangkabauers of Sumatra, 32, 36, 41 

Miners, special language employed by, 
407, 409 

Mirrors, superstitions as to, 93 ; covered 
after a death, 94 sg. 

Miscarriage in childbed, dread of, 149, 
152 sgg. ; supposed danger of conceal- 
ing a, 211, 213 

Moab, Arabs of, 280; their custom of 
shaving prisoners, 273 

Moabites, King David’s treatment of 
the, 273 sq. 

Mohammed bewitched by a Jew, 302 sg. 

Mongols, their recall of the soul, 44; 
sacred books of the, 384 

Montezuma, 121 

Monumbos, the, 169, 238 

Mooney, J., 318 sgg. 

Moquis, the, 228 

Moral guilt regarded as a corporeal 
pollution, 217 sg. 

Morality developed out of taboo, 213 sg.; 
shifted from a natural to a supernatural 
basis, 213; survival of savage taboos 
in civilised, 218 sg. 

Morice, A. G., 146 sq. 

Mosyni or Mosynoeci, the, 124 
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Mother-in-law, the savage’s dread of his, 
83 sgg. ; her name not to be mentioned 
by her son-in-law, 338, 339, 340, 341, 
342, 343, 344, 345, 346 

Mothers, African kings forbidden to see 
their, 86; named after their children, 
332, 333 

Mourners, customs observed by, 31 s7., 
159 ”.; tabooed, 138 sgg.; bodies 
of, smeared with mud or clay, 182 7.2; 
hair and nails of, cut at end of 
mourning, 285 sg. 

Mourning of slayers for the slain, 18 

Mouse, soul in form of, 37, 39 74} 

Mouth closed to prevent escape of soul, 
31, 33; soul in the, 33; covered to 
prevent entrance of demons, etc., 122 

Muata Jamwo, the, 118, 290 

Mud smeared on feet of bed, 
plastered on head, 182 

Munster, kings of, 11 

Murderers, taboos imposed on, 187 sg. 

Murrams, the, of Manipur, 292 

Muysca Indians, 121 

Myths of gods and spirits to be told only 
in spring and summer, 384; to be 
told only in winter, 385 sg. ; not to 
be told by day, 384 sg. 
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Nails, prohibition to cut finger -nails, 
194; of children not pared, 262 sg. 
and hair, cut, disposal of, 267 sgq.; 
deposited in sacred places, 274 sgq. ; 
stowed away in any secret place, 276 
sqq. ; kept for use at the resurrection, 
279 sgg. ; burnt to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of sorcerers, 

281 sgg. 

Nails, iron, used as charms against fairies, 
demons, and ghosts, 233, 234, 236 
parings of, used in rain-charms, 
271, 272; swallowed by treaty- 

makers, 246, 274 

Name, the personal, regarded as a vital 
part of the man, 318 sgg. ; identified 
with the soul, 319; the same, not to 
be borne by two living persons, 370 

Names of relations tabooed, 335 sgg. ; 
changed to deceive ghosts, 354 $97. ; 
of common objects changed when they 
are the names of the dead, 358 sgg., 
375, or the names of chiefs and kings, 
375, 376 $99- ; of ancestors bestowed 
on their reincarnations, 368 sg.; of 
kings and chiefs tabooed, 374 sgg. ; of 
supernatural beings tabooed, 384 s¢q.; 
of gods tabooed, 387 sgg. ; of spirits 
and gods, magical virtue of, 389 sgg. ; 
of Roman gods not to be mentioned, 
391 2.2; lucky, 391 .!; of dangerous 
animals not to be mentioned, 396 
sgg. 
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Names, new, given to the sick and old, 
319; new, at initiation, 320 

of the dead tabooed, 349 sgg.; not 

borne by the living, 354; revived 

after a time, 365 5¢q. 

personal, tabooed, 318 sgg. ; kept 
secret from fear of magic, 320 sgg. ; 
different in summer and winter, 386 

Namesakes of the dead change their 
names to avoid attracting the attention 
of the ghost, 355 sgg. ; of deceased 
persons regarded as their reincarna- 
tions, 365 sg. 

Naming the dead a serious crime, 352, 
354; of children, solemnities at the, 
connected with belief in the reincarna- 
tion of ancestors in their namesakes, 
372 

Namosi, in Fiji, 264 

Nandi, the, 175, 273, 310, 930 

Nanumea, island of, 102 

Narbrooi, a spirit or god, 60 

Narcissus and his reflection, 94 

Narrinyeri, the, 126 sg. 

Natchez, customs of manslayers among 
the, 181 

Nats, demons, 90 

Natural death of sacred king or priest, 
supposed fatal consequences of, 6, 7 

Navajo Indians, 112 sg., 325, 385 

Navel-string used to recall the soul, 48 

Nazarite, vow of the, 262 

Nelson, E. W., 228, 237 

Nets to catch souls, 69 sg.; as amulets, 
300, 307 

New Britain, 85 

——— Caledonia, 92, 141 

—— everything, excites awe of savages, 
230 59g. 

fire made by friction, 286 

Hebrides, the, 56, 127 

names given to the sick and old, 

319; at initiation, 320 

Zealand, sanctity of chiefs in, 134 
sgg. 

Nias, island of, conception of the soul 
in, 29; custom of the people of, 107 ; 
special language of hunters in, 410; 
special language employed by reapers 
in, 410 $g. 

Nicknames used in order to avoid the 
use of the real names, 321, 331 

Nicobar Islands, customs as to shadows 
at burials in the, 80 sg. 

Nicobarese, the, 357; changes in their 
language, 362 sg. 

Nieuwenhuis, Dr, A. W., 99 

Night, King of the, 23 

Nine knots in magic, 301, 302, 303, 304 

Noon, sacrifices to the dead at, 88; 
superstitious dread of, 88 

Nootka Indians, their idea of the soul, 
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27; customs of girls at puberty among 
the, 146 z.!; their preparation for 
war, 160 sg. 

North American Indians, their dread of 
menstruous women, 145; their theory 
of names, 318 sg. 

Norway, superstition as to parings of 
nails in, 283 

Nose stopped to prevent the escape of 
the soul, 31, 71 

Nostrils, soul supposed to escape by the, 
30, 42, 33, 122 

Novelties excite the awe of savages, 230 
sqq. 

Novices at initiation, taboos observed 

* by, I41I $g., 156 5g. 

Nubas, the, 132 

Nufoors of New Guinea, 332, 341, 415 


Obscene language in ritual, 154, 155 

O'Donovan, E., 304 ' 

Oesel, island of, 42 

Ojebways, the, 160 

Oldfield, A., 350 

Omahas, customs as to murderers among 
the, 187 

Omens, reliance on, r10 

One shoe on and one shoe off, 311 sgg. 

Ongtong Java Islands, 107 

Onitsha, the king of, 123 

Opening everything in house to facilitate 
childbirth, 296 sg. 

Orestes, the matricide, 188, 287 

Oro, war god, 69 

Orotchis, the, 232 

Ot Danoms, the, 103 

Ottawa Indians, the, 78 

Ovambo, the, 227 

Overshadowed, danger of being, 82 sg. 

Ovid, on loosening the hair, 311 

Ox, purification by passing through the 
body of an, 173 


Padlocks as amulets, 307 

Painting bodies of manslayers, 175, 178, 
179, 180, 186 7.1 

Palaces, kings not allowed to leave their, 
122 s94. 

Pantang, taboo, 405 

Panther, ceremonies at the slaughter of 
a, 219 

Parents named after their children, 331 
599. 

—— -in-law, their names not to be pro- 
nounced, 338, 339, 340, 341, 342 
Partition of spiritual and temporal power 

between religious and civil kings, 17 
sqq. 
Patagonians, the, 281 
Paton, W. R., 382 2.4, 383 2.1! 
Pawnees, the, 228 
Peace, ceremony at making, 274 
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Pelias and Jason, 31I 

Pentateuch, the, 219 

Pepper in purificatory rites, 106, 114 

Perils of the soul, 26 sgg. 

Perseus and the Gorgon, 312 

Persian kings, their custom at meals, 119 

Persons, tabooed, 131 sgg. 

Philosophy, primitive, 420 sg. 

Phong long, ill luck caused by women in 
childbed, 155 

Photographed or painted, 
danger of being, 96 sgg. 

Pictures, supposed danger of, 96 sg. 

Pig, the word unlucky, 233 

Pigeons, special language employed by 
Malays in snaring, 407 sg. 

Pilgrims to Mecca not allowed to wear 
knots and rings, 293 sq. 

Pimas, the purification of manslayers 
among the, 182 sgg. 

Plataea, Archon of, forbidden to touch 
iron, 227; escape of besieged from, 

II 

Pliny on crossed legs and clasped hands, 
298; on knotted threads, 303 

Plutarch, 249 

Poison, continence observed at brewing, 
200 

ordeal, 15 

Polar bear, taboos concerning the, 209 

Polemarch, the, at Athens, 22 

Pollution or sanctity, their equivalence in 
primitive religion, 145, 158, 224 

and holiness not differentiated by 
savages, 224 

Polynesia, names of chiefs tabooed in, 
381 

Polynesian chiefs sacred, 136 

Pons Sublicius, 230 

Port Moresby, 203 

Porto Novo, 23 

Portraits, souls in, 96 sgg. ; supposed 
dangers of, 96 sgg. 

Powers, S., 326 

Pregnancy, husband's hair kept unshorn 
during wife’s, 261; conduct of hus- 
band during wife's, 294, 295; super- 
stitions as to knots during wife's, 294 
sq. 

Pregnant women, their superstitions 
about shadows, 82 sg. 

Premature birth, 213, See Miscarriage 

Pricking patient with needles to expel 
demons of disease, 106 

Priests to be shaved with bronze, 226; 
their hair unshorn, 259, 260; foods 
tabooed to, 291 

Prisoners shaved, 273 ; released at festi- 
vals, 316 

Propitiation of the souls of the slain, 
166; of spirits of slain animals, 190, 
204 sg. ; of ancestors, 197 


supposed 
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Prussians, the old, their funeral feasts, 
238 

Puilgue, 201, 249 

Puppets or dolis employed for the re- 
storation of souls to their bodies, 53 s¢q. 

Purge as mode of ceremonial purifica- 
tion, 175 

Purification of city, 188 ; of Pimas after 
slaying Apaches, 182 sgg. ; of hunters 
and fishers, r90 sg.; of moral guilt 
by physical agencies, 217 sg.; by 
cutting the hair, 283 sgg. 

—— of manslayers, 165 sgg. ; intended 
to rid them of the ghosts of the slain, 
186 sg. 

Purificatory ceremonies at reception of 
strangers, 102 $g. ; on return froma 
journey, III s99. 

Purity, ceremonial, observed in war, 157 

Pygmies, the African, 282 

Pythagoras, maxims of, 314 2.2 

Python, punishment for killing a, 222 


Quartz used at circumcision instead of 
iron, 227 
Queensland, aborigines of, 159 2. 


Ra and Isis, 387 sgg. 

Rabbah, siege of, 273 

Rain caused by cut or combed out hair, 
271, 272; word for, not to be men- 
tioned, 413 

-charm by pouring water, 154 sq. 

-makers, their hair unshorn, 259 


sq. 

Rainbow, the, a net for souls, 79 
Ramanga, 246 

Raven, soul as a, 34 

Raw flesh not to be looked on, 239 
meat, prohibition to touch or name, 


13 

Reapers, special language employed by, 
410 39., 411 5g. 

Reasoning, definite, at the base of savage 
custom, 420 2,1 

Rebirth of ancestors in their descendants, 
368 sq. 

Recall of the soul, 30 sgg. 

Red, bodies of manslayers painted, 175, 
179 ; faces of manslayers painted, 185, 
186 2.4 

Reflection, the soul identified with the, 
92 $97. 

Reflections in water or mirrors, supposed 
dangers of, 93 sg. 

Refuse of food, magic wrought by meaus 
of, 126 sgg. 

Regeneration, pretence of, 113 

Reincarnation of the dead in their name- 
sakes, 365 sgg. ; of ancestors in their 
descendants, 368 sgg. 

Reindeer, taboos concerning, 208 
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Relations, names of, tabooed, 335 sgg. 

Relationship, terms of, used as terms of 
address, 324 sg. 

Release of prisoners at festivals, 316 

Religion, passage of animism into, 213 

Reluctance to accept sovereignty on 
account of taboos attached to it, 17 
sgg. 

Remnants of food buried as a precaution 
against sorcery, 118, 119, 127 sg., 
129 

Resemblance of child to father, supposed 
danger of, 88 sg. 

Resurrection, cut hair and nails kept for 
use at the, 279 sg. 

of the dead effected by giving their 
names to living persons, 365 sgg. 

Rhys, Professor Sir John, 12 2.2; on 
personal names, 319 

Rice used to attract the soul conceived 
as a bird, 34 $94., 45 sgg. ; soul of, 
not to be frightened, 412 

——- -harvest, special language employed 
by reapers at, 410 sg., 411 sg. 

Ring, broken, 13; on ankle as badge of 
office, 15 

Rings used to prevent the escape of the 
soul, 31; as spiritual fetters, 313 s¢¢.; 
as amulets, 314 sgg.; not to be worn, 

14 

2 and knots tabooed, 293 39g. 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R., 17 

Rivers, prohibition to cross, 9 sq. 

Robertson, Sir George Scott, 14 motes 

Roepstorff, F. A. de, 362 sg. 

Roman gods, their names not to be 
mentioned, 391 7.1 

superstition about crossed legs, 298 

Romans, their evocation of gods of 
besieged cities, 391 

Rome, name of guardian deity of Rome 
kept secret, 391 

Roscoe, Rev. J., 85 #.1, 145 2.4, 195 2.1, 
254 2.5, 277 n.0 

Roth, W. E., 356 

Rotti, custom as to cutting child’s hair 
in the island of, 276, 283; custom as 
to knots at marriage in the island of, 

Or . 

Raa building superstition, 89 

Royal blood not to be shed on the 
ground, 241 sgg. 

Royalty, the burden of, 1 sgg. 

Rules of life observed by sacred kings 
and priests, 1 sgg. 

Runaways, knots as charm to stop, 
305 5g. 

Russell, F., 183 sg. 


Sabaea or Sheba, kings of, 124 
Sacred chiefs and kings regarded as 
dangerous, 131 sgg., 138; their analogy 
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to mourners, homicides, and women 
at menstruation and childbirth, 138 

Sacred and unclean, correspondence of 
rules regarding the, 145 

Sacrifices to ghosts, 56, 166; to the 
dead, 88; at foundation of buildings, 
89 sgg. ; to ancestral spirits, 104 

Sagard, Gabriel, 366 sg. 

Sahagun, B. de, 249 

Sailors at sea, special language employed 
by, 413 39g. 

Sakais, the, 348 

Sakalavas of Madagascar, the, 10, 327; 
customs as to names of dead kings 
among the, 379 sq. 

Salish Indians, 66 

Salmon, taboos concerning, 209 

Salt not to be eaten, 167, 182, 184, 194, 
195, 196; name of, tabooed, 401 

— -pans, continence observed by 
workers in, 200 

Samoyeds, 353 

Sanctity of the head, 252 sgg. 

or pollution, their equivalence in 
primitive religion, 145, 158, 224 

Sankara and the Grand Lama, 78 

Saragacos Indians, 152 

Satapatha Brahmana, 217 

Saturday, persons born on a, 89 

Saturn, the planet, 315 

Savage, our debt to the, 419 $99. 

custom the product of definite 
reasoning, 420 n.1 

—— philosophy, 420 sq. 

Saxons of Transylvania, 294 

Scapegoat, 214 sg. 

Scarification of warriors, 
bodies of whalers, 191 

Scaring away the ghosts of the slain, 
168, 170, 171, 172, 174 sq. 

Schoolcraft, H. R., 325 

Scotch fowlers and fishermen, words 
tabooed by, 393 sgg. 

Scotland, common words tabooed in, 
392 599. 

Scratching the person or head, rules as 
to, 146, 156, 158, 159 #., 160, 181, 
183, 189, 196 

Scrofula thought to be caused and cured 
by touching a sacred chief or king, 
133 5g. 

Sea, horror of the, 10; offerings made 
to the, 10; prohibition to look on the, 
ro; special language employed by 
sailors at, 413 39g. 

—— -mammals, atonement for killing, 
207; myth of their origin, 207 

Seals, supposed influence of lying-in 
women on, 152 ; taboos observed after 
the killing of, 207 sg., 209, 213 

Seclusion of those who have handled the 
dead, 138 sgg. ; of women at menstrua- 


160 sg.; of 
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tion and childbirth, 145 sgg., 147 $74. ; 
of tabooed persons, 165; of man- 
slayers, 166 sgg. ; of cannibals, 188 
sqq. ; of men who have killed large 
game, 220 sg. 

Secret names among the Central Aus- 
tralian aborigines, 321 sg. 

Sedna, an Esquimau goddess, 152, 207, 
208, 209, 210, 211, 213 

Semangat, Malay word for the soul, 28, 


Semites, moral evolution of the, 219 

Seoul, capital of Corea, 283 

Serpents, purificatory ceremonies ob- 
served after killing, 221 sgg. 

Servius, on Dido's costume, 313 

Seven knots in magic, 303, 304, 308 

Sewing as a charm, 307 

Shades of dead animals, fear of offend- 
ing, 205, 206, 207 

Shadow, the soul identified with the, 77 
sqq. ; injury done to a man through 
his, 78 sgg.; diminution of shadow 
regarded with apprehension, 86 sg. ; 
loss of the, regarded as ominous, 88 ; 
not to fall on a chief, 255 

Shadows drawn out by ghosts, 80; 
animals injured through their, 8x sg. ; 
of trees sensitive, 82; of certain birds 
and people viewed as dangerous, 82 
sg.: built into the foundations of 
edifices, 89 sg.; of mourners dan- 
gerous, 142; of certain persons dan- 
gerous, 173 

Shamans among the Thompson Indians, 
57 3g. 

Buryat, their mode of recovering 

lost souls, 56 sg. 

Yakut, 63 

Shark Point, priestly king at, 5 

Sharp instruments, use of, tabooed, 205 

weapons tabooed, 237 sgg. 

Shaving prisoners, reason of, 273 

Sheep used in punticatory ceremony, 
174, 175; shoulder-blades of, used in 
divination, 229 

Shetland fishermen, their tabooed words, 
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Shoe untied at marriage, 300; custom 
of going with one shoe on and one 
shoe off, 311 sgg. 

Shoulder-blades, divination by, 229 

Shuswap Indians, the, 83, 142 

Siam, kings of, 226, 241; names of 
kings of, concealed from fear of sor- 
cery, 375 

Siamese children, ceremony at cutting 
their hair, 265 sgg. 

view of the sanctity of the head, 
252 sg. 

Sick man, attempts to prevent the escape 
of the soul of, 30 sgg. 
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Sick people not allowed to sleep, 95; 
sprinkled with pungent spices, 105 $g. 

-room, mirrors covered up in, 95 

Sickness explained by the absence of the 
soul, 42 sgg.; caused by ancestral 
spirits, 53 

Sierra Leone, priests and kings of, 14 
Sq., 18 

Nevada of Colombia, 215, 216 

Sigurd and Fafnir, 324 

Sikhim, kings of, 20 

Silkworms, taboos observed by breeders 
of, 194 

Simpson, W., 125 7.5 

Sin regarded as something material, 214, 
216, 217 $9. 

Singhalese, 297; their fear of demons, 
233 $9. 

Sins, confession of, 114, 191, 195, 211 
Sq., 214 sgqg.; Originally a magical 
ceremony, 217 

Sisters-in-law, their names not to be pro- 
nounced, 338, 342, 343 

Sit, Egyptian god, 68 

Sitting on the ground prohibited to 
warriors, 159, 162, 163 

Skull-cap worn by girls at their first 
menstruation, 146; worn by Australian 
widows, 182 2.2 

Skulls of ancestors rubbed as a propitia- 
tion, 197; of dead used as drinking- 
cups, 372 

Slain, ghosts of the, fear of the, 165 sgg. 

Slave Coast, the, 9 

Slaves, runaway, charm for recovering, 
305 sg. 

Sleep, absence of soul in, 36 sgg. ; sick 
people not allowed to, 95; forbidden 
in house after a death, 37 sg.; for- 
bidden to unsuccessful eagle-hunter, 
199 

Sleeper not to be wakened suddenly, 39 
sqq. ; not to be moved nor his appear- 
ance altered, 41 sg. 

Smallpox not mentioned by its proper 
name, 400, 410, 411, 416 

Smearing blood on the person as a 
purification, 104, 115; on persons, 
dogs, and weapons as a mode of 
pacifying their souls, 219 

—— bodies of manslayers with porridge, 
176 

porridge or fat on the person asa 

purification, 112 

sheep’s entrails on body as mode 
of purification, 174 

Smith, W. Robertson, 77 2.1, 96 n.l, 
243 2,7, 247 2.5 

Smith's craft regarded as uncanny, 236 
n. 

Snakes not called by their proper names, 


399, 400, 401 s9., 411 
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Snapping the thumbs to prevent the 
departure of the soul, 31 

Snares set for souls, 69 

Son-in-law, his name not to be pro. 
nounced, 338 s7., 344, 345 

Sorcerers, souls extracted or detained by, 
69 sgg. ; make use of cut hair and 
other bodily refuse, 268 sg., 274 sg.; 
278, 281 sg. See also Magic 

Soul conceived as a mannikin, 26 sgg. ; 
the perils of the, 26 sgg.; ancient 
Egyptian conception of the, 28 sg. ; 
representations of the soul in Greek 
art, 29 2.!; as a butterfly, 29 n.l, 41, 
5I sg. ; absence and recall of the, 30 
sqq.; attempts to prevent the soul 
from escaping from the body, 30 sqg.; 
sickness attributed to the absence of 
the, 32, 42 sgg.; tied by thread or 
string to the body, 32 sg., 43, 5I; 
conceived as a bird, 33 sgg. ; absent 
in sleep, 36 sgg.; in form of mouse, 
37, 39 2.2; in form of lizard, 38; in 
form of fly, 39 ; caught in a cloth, 46, 
47, 48, 52, 53, 64, 67, 75 sg. ; identi- 
fied with the shadow, 77 sgg. ; identi- 
fied with the reflection in water or a 
mirror, 92 sgg.; supposed to escape 
at eating and drinking, 1x6; in the 
blood, 240, 241, 247, 250; identified 
with the personal name, 319; of rice 
not to be frightened, 412 

Souls, every man thought to have four, 27, 
80; light and heavy, thin and fat, 29; 
transferred to other bodies, 49; im- 
pounded in magic fence, 56 ; abducted 
by demons, 58 sgg. ; transmigrate into 
animals, 65 ; brought back in a visible 
form, 65 sgg.; caught in snares or 
nets, 69 sgg.; extracted or detained 
by sorcerers, 69 sgg.; in tusks of 
ivory, 70; conjured into jars, 70; in 
boxes, 70, 76; shut up in calabashes, 
72; transferred from the living to the 
dead, 73; gathered into a basket, 72; 
wounded and bleeding, 73; supposed 
to be in portraits, 96 sgg. 

of beasts respected, 223 

of the dead all malignant, 145; 

cannot go to the spirit-land till the 

flesh has decayed from their bones, 

372 n.5 

of the slain, propitiation of, 166 

Sovereignty, reluctance to accept the, 
on account of its burdens, 17 sgg. 

Spells cast by strangers, 112; at hair- 
cutting, 264 sg. 

Spenser, Edmund, 244 sg. 

Spices used in exorcism of demons, 105 


Sq. 
Spirit of dead apparently supposed to 
decay with the body, 372 
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Spirits averse to iron, 232 sg. 
of land, conciliation of the, z10 


sg. 

Spiritual power, its divorce from tem- 
poral power, 17 sgg. 

Spitting forbidden, 196; as a protective 
charm, 279, 286; upon knots as a 
charm, 302 

Spittle effaced or concealed, 288 sgg. ; 
tabooed, 287 sgg. ; used in magic, 
268, 269, 287 sgg. ; used in making 
a covenant, 290 

Spoil taken from enemy purified, 177 

Spoons used in eating by tabooed per- 
sons, 141, 148, 189 

Sprained leg, cure for, 304 sg. 

Spring and summer, myths of divinities 
and spirits to be told only in, 384 

Sprinkling with holy water, 285 sg. 

St. Sylvester's Day, 88 

Stabbing reflections in water to injure 
the persons reflected, 93 

Stade, Hans, captive among Brazilian 
Indians, 231 

Standard of conduct shifted from natural 
to supernatural basis, 213 

Stepping over persons or things for- 
bidden, 159 3g., 194, 423 sgg. ; over 
dead panther, 219. See a/so Jumping 

Stone knives and arrow-heads used in 
religious ritual, 228 

Stones on which a man's shadow should 
not fall, 80 

Storms caused by cutting or combing 
the hair, 271, 282 

Strange land, ceremonies at entering a, 
109 $99. 

Strangers, taboos on: intercourse with, 
IOI sgg.; suspected of practising 
magical arts, 102; ceremonies at the 
reception of, 102 sgg.; dread of, 102 
sqq. ; spells cast by, 112; killed, 113 

String or thread used to tie soul to body, 
32 Sg.» 43, 5I 

Strings, knotted, as amulets, 309. See 
also Cords, Threads 

‘*Strong names” of kings of Dahomey, 
374 

Sulka, the, 151, 331 

Sultan Bayazid and his soul, 50 

Sultans veiled, 120 

Sumba, custom as to the names of 
princes in the island of, 376 

Summer, myths of gods and spirits not 
to be told in, 385 sg. 

and winter, personal names dif- 
ferent in, 386 

Sun not allowed to shine on sacred per- 
sons, 3, 4, 6 

—— -god draws away souls, 64 sg. 

Sunda, tabooed words in, 341, 415 

Supernatural basis of morality, 213 sg. 
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Supernatural beings, their names tabooed, 
384 s99. 

Superstition a crutch to morality, 219 

Swaheli charm, 305 sg. 

Sweating as a purification, 142, 184 

Swelling and inflammation thought to 
be caused by eating out of sacred 
vessels or by wearing sacred gar- 
ments, 4 

Sympathetic connexion between a person 
and the severed parts of his body, 
267 3g., 283 

magic, 164, 201, 204, 258, 268, 
287 

Synonyms adopted in order to avoid 
naming the dead, 359 sgg.; in the 
Zulu language, 377; in the Maori 
language, 381 


Taboo ef chiefs and kings in Tonga, 
133 sg.; of chiefs in New Zealand, 
134 sgg.; Esquimau theory of, 210 
sqq. ; the meaning of, 224 

rajah and chief, 24 sg. 

Tabooed acts, 101 sgg. 

hands, 138, 140 sgg., 146 39g., 

158, 159 7. 

persons, 131 sgg. ; secluded, 165 

—— things, 224 sgg. 

words, 318 sgg. 

Taboos, royal and priestly, 1 sgg. ; on 
intercourse with strangers, IOI sgg. ; 
on eating and drinking, 116 sgg. ; on 
shewing the face, 120 sgg. ; on quitting 
the house, 122 sgg. ; on leaving food 
over, 126 sgg.; on persons who have 
handled the dead, 138 sgg.; on 
warriors, 157 sgg.; on manslayers, 
165 sgg. ; imposed on murderers, 187 
sq. ; imposed on hunters and fishers, 
190 sgg. ; transformed into ethical pre- 
cepts, 214; survivals of, in morality, 
218 sg.; as spiritual insulators, 224 ; 
on sharp weapons, 237 5¢g.; on blood, 
239 sgg. ; relating to the head, 252 
sgg. ; on hair, 258 sgg.; on spittle, 
287 sqg.; on foods, 291 sgg.; on 
knots and rings, 293 sgg. ; on words, 
318 sgg., 392 sgg.; on personal 
names, 318 sgg, ; on names of rela- 
tions, 335 sgg.; on the names of the 
dead, 349 sgg.; on names of kings 
and chiefs, 374 sgg.; on names of 
supernatural beings, 384 sgg.; on 
names of gods, 387 sgg. 

——- observed by the Mikado, 3 sg. ; by 
headmen in Assam, 11; by ancient 
kings of Ireland, 11 sg. ; by the Flamen 
Dialis, 13 sg. ; by the Bodia or Bodio, 
15; by sacred milkmen among the 
Todas, 16 sgg. 

Tahiti, 255 
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Tahiti, kings of, 226; abdicate on birth 
of a son, 20; their names not to be 
pronounced, 381 sg. 

Tails of cats docked asa magical precau- 
tion, 128 sg. 

Tales, wandering souls in popular, 49 sg. 

Tara, the old capital of Ireland, 11 

Tartar Khan, ceremony at visiting a, 
114 

Teeth, loss of, supposed effect of break- 
ing a taboo, 140; loosened by angry 
ghosts, 186 n.}; asa rain-charm, 271; 
extracted, kept against the resurrec- 
tion, 280. See also Tooth 

Temple at Jerusalem, the, 230 

Temporary reincarnation of the dead in 
their living namesakes, 371 

Tendi, Batta word for soul, 45. See 
also Tondi 

Tepehuanes, the, 97 

Terms of relationship used as terms of 
address, 324 sg. 

Thakambau, 131 

Thebes in Egypt, priestly kings of, 13 

Theocracies in America, 6 

Thesmophoria, release of prisoners at, 
316 

Thessalian witch, 390 

Things tabooed, 224 sgg. 

Thompson Indians of British Columbia, 
37 3g. ; customs of mourners among 
the, 142 sg. 

Thomson, Joseph, 98 

Thorn bushes to keep off ghosts, 142 

Thread or string used to tie soul to body, 
32 37., 43, 51 

Threads, knotted, in magic, 303, 304 59., 
307 

Three knots in magic, 304, 305 

Thumbs snapped to prevent the de- 
parture of the soul, 31 

Thunderstorms caused by cut hair, 271, 
282 

Thurn, E. F. im, 324 sg. 

Tigers not called by their proper names, 
40I, 402, 403 5g., 410, 415; called 
dogs, 402; called jackals, 402, 403 

Timmes of Sierra Leone, 18 

Timor, fetish or taboo rajah in, 24; 
customs as to war in, 165 sg. 

Tin ore, Malay superstitions as to, 407 

Tinneh or Déné Indians, 145 sg. 

Toboongkoos of Celebes, 48, 78 

Todas, holy milkmen of the, 15 $g. 

Togoland, 247 

Tolampoos, the, 319 

Tolindoos, the, 78 

Tondi, Batta word for soul, 35. See 
also Tendi 

Tonga, divine chiefs in, 21; the taboo 
of chiefs and kings in, 133 sg. ; taboos 
connected with the dead in, 140 
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Tonquin, division of ntonarchy in, 19 sg. ; 
kings of, 125 

Tooitonga, divine chief of Tonga, ar 
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244. See also Teeth 

Toradjas, tabooed names among the, 
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Touching sacred king or chief, supposed 
effects of, 132 sgg. 

Trading voyages, continence observed 
on, 203 

Tradition, historical, hampered by the 
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599. 

Transference of souls from the living to 
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65 
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284 

Tycoons, the, 19 

Tying the soul to the body, 32 sg., 43 

Tylor, E. B., on reincarnation of 
ancestors, 372 2.3 


the Germans of, 296, 


Uganda, 84, 86, 112, 145, 164 #.1, 239, 
243, 254, 263, 277, 330, 369. See 
also Baganda 

Ulster, kings of, 12 

Unclean and sacred, correspondence of 
the rules regarding the, 145 

Uncleanness regarded as a vapour, 152, 
206; of manslayers, of menstruous 
and lying-in women, and of persons 
who have handled the dead, 169 ; of 
whalers, 191, 207; of lion-killer, 220; 
of bear-killers, 221 
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Uucovered in the open air, prohibition 
to be, 3, 14 

Unyoro, king of, his custom of drinking 
milk, 119; cowboy of the king of, 
159 z. ; diet of the king of, 29x sg. 


Vapour thought to be exhaled by lying- 
in women and hunters, 152, 206; 
supposed, of blood and corpses, 210 
Sg. ; supposed to be produced by the 
violation of a taboo, 212 

Varuna, festival of, 217 

Veiling faces to avert evil influences, 
120 59g. 

Venison, taboos concerning, 208 sg. 

Vermin from hair returned to their 


owner, 278 

Vessels used by tabooed persons de- 
stroyed, 4, 13%, 139, 145, 156, 
284 


special, employed by tabooed per- 
sons, 138, 139, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 160, 167, 185, 189, 
197, 198 

Victims, sacrificial, carried round city, 
188 

Vine, prohibition to walk under a, 14, 
248 

Virgil, the enchantress in, 305 ; on rustic 
militia of Latium, 311 

Vow, hair kept unshorn during a, 261 
Sq., 285 


Wabondei, the, 272 

Wadai, Sultan of, 120 

Wakan, mysterious, sacred, taboo, 225 7. 

Wakelbura, the, 31 

Wallis Island, 140 

Walrus, taboos concerning, 208 sg, 

Wanigela River, 192 

Wanika, the, 247 

Wanyamwesi, the, 112, 330 

Wanyoro (Banyoro), the, 278 

War, continence in, 157, 158 '”.), 161, 
163, 164, 165; rules of ceremonial 
purity observed in, 157 sgg.; hair 
kept unshorn in, 261 

— chief, or war king, 20, 21, 24 

—— -dances, 169, 170, 178, 182 

Warm food tabooed, 189 

‘Warramunga, the, 384 

Warriors tabooed, 157 sqq. 

Washing the head, 253. See Bathing 

Water poured as a rain-charm, 154 $g. } 
holy, sprinkling with, 285 sg. 

-spirits, danger of, 94 

Wax figure in magic, 74 

Weapons of manslayers, purification of, 
172, 182, 219 

Wedding ring, an amulet against witch- 
craft, 314 

Were-wolf, 42 
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Whale, solemn burial of dead, 223 

Whalers, taboos observed by, 191 s7., 
205 59g. 

Wheaten flour, prohibition to touch, 13 

White, faces and bodies of manslayers 
painted, 175, 186 #.4; lion-killer 
painted, 220 

—— clay, Caffre boys at circumcision 
smeared with, 156 

Whydah, king of, 129 

Widows and widowers, customs observed 
by, 142 5g., 144 $g., 182 n.°? 

Wied, Prince of, 96 

Wife's mother, the savage’s dread of his, 
83 sgg.; her name not to be pro- 
nounced by her son-in-law, 337, 338, 
343 

name not to be pronounced by her 
husband, 337, 338. 339 

Wild beasts not called by their proper 
names, 396 s99. 

Wilkinson, R., J., 416 2.4 

Willow wands as disinfectants, 143 

Windessi, in New Guinea, 169 

Winds kept in jars, 5 

Wine, the blood of the vine, 248; called 
milk, 249 7.4 

Wing-bone of eagle used to drink 
through, 189 

Winter, myths of gods and spirits to be 
told only in, 385 sg. 

Wirajuri, the, 269 

Witch's soul departs from her in sleep, 
39: 41, 42 

Witches make use of cut hair, 270, 271 
279, 282 

Wollunqua, 2 mythical serpent, 384 

Wolofs of Senegambia, 323 

Wolves, charms to protect cattle from, 
307; not to be called by their proper 
names, 396, 397, 398, 402 

Women tabooed at menstruation and 
childbirth, 145 sgg. ; abstinence from, 
during war, 157, 158 2.1, 161, 163, 
164; in childbed holy, 225 z. ; blood 
of, dreaded, 250 sg. 

Women’s clothes, supposed effects of 
touching, 164 sg. 

‘* Women's speech” among the Caffres, 


335 59. 

Words tabooed, 318 sgg. ; savages take 
a materialistic view of words, 331 

common, changed because they are 
the names of the dead, 358 sgg., 375, 
or the names of chiefs and kings, 375, 
376 sqq. ; tabooed, 392 sgg. 

Wounded men not allowed to drink 
milk, 174 sg. 

Wrist tied to prevent escape of soul, 32, 
43, SI 

—— bands as amulets, 315 

Wurunjeri tribe, 42 
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Yabim, the, x151, 306, 354, 386 

Yakut shaman, 63 

Yams, Feast of, 123 

Yaos, the, 97 sq. 

Yawning, soul supposed to depart in, 3x 
Yewe order, secret society in Togo, 383 
Yorubas, rebirth of ancestors among the, 
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Zapotecs of Mexico, the pontiff of the, 
6 sq. 

Zend-Avesta, the, on cut hair and nails, 
277 3 

Zeus on Mount Lycaeus, sanctuary of, 
88 

Zulu language, its diversity, 377 

Zulus, names of chiefs and kings tabooed 
among the, 376 sg. ; their superstition 
as to reflections in water, 9I 
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PREFACE 


WITH this third part of The Golden Bough we take up the 
question, Why had the King of the Wood at Nemi regu- 
larly to perish by the hand of his successor? In the first 
part of the work I gave some reasons for thinking that the 
priest of Diana, who bore the title of King of the Wood 
beside the still lake among the Alban Hills, personated the 
great god Jupiter or his duplicate Dianus, the deity of the 
oak, the thunder, and the sky. On this theory, accordingly, 
we are at once confronted with the wider and deeper ques- 
tion, Why put a man-god or human representative of deity 
to a violent death? Why extinguish the divine light in its 
earthly vessel instead of husbanding it to its natural close? 
My general answer to that question is contained in the 
present volume. If I am right, the motive for slaying a 
man-god is a fear lest with the enfeeblement of his body 
in sickness or old age his sacred spirit should suffer a 
corresponding decay, which might imperil the general course 
of nature and with it the existence of his worshippers, who 
believe the cosmic energies to be mysteriously knit up with 
those of their human divinity. Hence, if there is any 
measure of truth in this theory, the practice of putting divine 
men and particularly divine kings to death, which seems to 
have been common at a particular stage in the evolution 
of society and religion, was a crude but pathetic attempt to 
disengage an immortal spirit from its mortal envelope, to 


arrest the forces of decomposition in nature by retrenching 
vV 
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with ruthless hand the first ominous symptoms of decay. 
We may smile if we please at the vanity of these and the © 
like efforts to stay the inevitable decline, to bring the 
relentless revolution of the great wheel to a stand, to keep 
youth’s fleeting roses for ever fresh and fair; but perhaps 
in spite of every disillusionment, when we contemplate the 
seemingly endless vistas of knowledge which have been 
opened up even within our own generation, many of us may 
cherish in our heart of hearts a fancy, if not a hope, that 
some loophole of escape may after all be discovered from 
the iron walls of the prison-house which threaten to close on 
and crush us; that, groping about in the darkness, mankind 
may yet chance to lay hands on “that golden key that opes 
the palace of eternity,” and so to pass from this world of 
shadows and sorrow to a world of untroubled light and joy. 
If this is a dream, it is surely a happy and innocent one, 
and to those who would wake us from it we may murmur 
with Michael Angelo, 


“ Però non mi destar, deh! parla basso.” 


J. G. FRAZER. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
11th June 1911. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MORTALITY OF THE GODS 


AT an early stage of his intellectual development man Mortality 
of savage 


deems himself naturally immortal, and imagines that were 
it not for the baleful arts of sorcerers, who cut the vital 


thread prematurely short, he would live for ever. 


The 


illusion, so flattering to human wishes and hopes, is still 
current among many savage tribes at the present day,’ and 


1 For examples see M. Dobrizhoffer, 
Historia de Abiponzbus (Vienna, 1784), 
ii. 92 sg., 240 sgg., C. Gay, “ Frag- 
ment d’un voyage dans le Chili et au 
Cusco,” Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie (Paris), Deuxième Série, xix. 
(1843) p. 25; H. Delaporte, ‘‘ Une 
Visite chez les Araucaniens,” Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), 
Quatrième Série, x. (1855) p. 30; 
K. von den Steinen, Unter den Natur- 
völker Zentral-Brasiliens (Berlin, 1894), 
pp. 344, 348; E. F. im Thum, 
Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 
1883), pp- 330 sg.; A. G. Morice, 
‘The Canadian Dénés,” Annual 
Archaeological Report, 1905 (Toronto, 
1906), p. 207; (Sir) George Grey, 
Journals of Two Expeditions of Dis- 
covery into North-West and Western 
Australia (London, 1841), ii. 238; 
A. Oldfield, ‘*The Aborigines of 
Australia,” Transactions of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London, N.S. iii. 
(1865) p. 236; J. Dawson, Australian 
Aborigines (Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Adelaide, 1881), p. 63; Rev. G. 
Taplin, ‘‘The Narrinyeri,” Native 
Tribes of South Australia (Adelaide, 
1879), p. 253; C. W. Schürmann, 
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arot, Second Edition (Sydney, 1875), 
P- 159; Baldwin Spencer and F. J. 
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tralia (London, 1899), pp. 46-48; 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, v. (Cambridge, 1904) 
pp. 248, 323; E. Beardmore, ‘‘ The 
Natives of Mowat, British New 
Guinea,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xix. (1890) p. 461; 
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pological Institute, xxviii. (1899) p. 
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2 THE MORTALITY OF THE GODS 


it may be supposed to have prevailed universally in that 
Age of Magic which appears to have everywhere preceded 
the Age of Religion. But in time the sad truth of human 
mortality was borne in upon our primitive philosopher with 
a force of demonstration which no prejudice could resist and 
no sophistry dissemble. Among the manifold influences 
which combined to wring from him a reluctant assent to the 
necessity of death must be numbered the growing influence 
of religion, which by exposing the vanity of magic and of 
all the extravagant pretensions built on it gradually lowered 
man’s proud and defiant attitude towards nature, and taught 
him to believe that there are mysteries in the universe which 
his feeble intellect can never fathom, and forces which his 
puny hands can never control. Thus more and more he 
learned to bow to the inevitable and to console himself for 
the brevity and the sorrows of life on earth by the hope 
of a blissful eternity hereafter. But if he reluctantly acknow- 
ledged the existence of beings at once superhuman and 
supernatural, he was as yet far from suspecting the width 
and the depth of the gulf which divided him from them. 
The gods with whom his imagination now peopled the 
darkness of the unknown were indeed admitted by him 
to be his superiors in knowledge and in power, in the 
joyous splendour of their life and in the length of its dura- 
tion. But, though he knew it not, these glorious and awful 


beings were merely, like the 


estans of British New Guinea (Cam- 
bridge, I910), p. 2793 K. Vetter, 
Komm heriiber und hilf uns! oder die 
Arbeit der Neuen-Detielsauer Mission, 
iii, (Barmen, 1898) pp. 10 59.3 id., 
in Nachrichten uber Kaiser-Wilhelms- 
land und den Bismarck-Archipel, 1897, 
pp. 94, 98; A. Deniau, ‘* Croyances 
religieuses et moeurs des indigènes de 
Vile Malo,” Missions Catholiques, 
xxxiii. (1901) pp. 315 sg.; C. Ribbe, 
Zwei Jahre unter den Kannibalen der 
Salomo - Insein (Dresden - Blasewitz, 
1903) p. 268; P. A. Kleintitschen, 
Die Ktistenbewohner der Gazellehalo- 
insel (Hiltrup bei Münster, N.D.), 
P. 344; P. Rascher, ‘‘Die Sulka,” 
Archiv fiir Anthropologie, xxix. (1904) 
pp. 221 sg; R. Parkinson, Dreissig 


spectre of the Brocken, the 


Jahre in der Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), 
pp. 199-201; G. Brown, D.D., 
Melanesians and Polynesians (London, 
1910) p. 176; Father Abinal, 
“ Astrologie Malgache,” Missions 
Catholigues, xi. (1879) p. 506; A. 
Grandidier, ‘‘ Madagascar,” Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), 
Sixième Série, iii. (1872) p. 399; 
Father Campana, ‘‘Congo, Mission 
Catholique de Landana,” Missions 
Catholiques, xxvii. (1895) pp. 102 
sg. ; Th. Masui, Guide de la Section 
de l’ État Indépendant du Congoà P Ex- 
position de Bruxelles-Tervueren en 
1897 (Brussels, 1897), p. 82. The 
discussion of this and similar evidence 
must be reserved for another work. 
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reflections of his own diminutive personality exaggerated 
into gigantic proportions by distance and by the mists and 


clouds of ignorance upon which they were cast. 


Man in fact 


created gods in his own likeness and being himself mortal 
he naturally supposed his creatures to be in the same sad 


predicament. 


Thus the Greenlanders believed that a wind 


could kill their most powerful god, and that he would 


certainly die if he touched a dog. 


When they heard 


of the Christian God, they kept asking if he never died, 
and being informed that he did not, they were much 
surprised, and said that he must be a very great god 


indeed.} 


In answer to the enquiries of Colonel Dodge, a 


North American Indian stated that the world was made by 


the Great Spirit. 


Being asked which Great Spirit he meant, 


the good one or the bad one, “ Oh, neither of them,” replied 
he, “the Great Spirit that made the world is dead long ago. 


He could not possibly have lived as long as this.” ? 


A tribe 


in the Philippine Islands told the Spanish conquerors that 
the grave of the Creator was upon the top of Mount 


Cabunian.? 


Hottentots, died several times and came to life again. 


Heitsi-eibib, a god or divine hero of the 


His 


graves are generally to be met with in narrow defiles between 


mountains. 


When the Hottentots pass one of them, they 


throw a stone on it for good luck, sometimes muttering “Give 


us plenty of cattle.”* The grave of Zeus, the great god of Mortality 


Greece, was shewn to visitors in Crete as late as about the 


beginning of our era.® 


The body of Dionysus was buried at 


Delphi beside the golden statue of Apollo, and his tomb bore 
the inscription, “ Here lies Dionysus dead, the son of Semele.”® 


1 C. Meiners, Geschichte der Re- 
ligionen (Hanover, 1806-1807), i, 48. 

2 R, I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians, 
p. 112. 

3 F, Blumentritt, ‘Der Ahnencultus 
und die religiösen Anschauungen der 
Malaien des Philippinen - Archipels,” 
Mittheilungen d. Wiener geogr. Gesell- 
schaft, 1882, p. 198. 

4 Sir James E. Alexander, Æxpedt- 
tion of Discovery into the Interior of 
Africa, i 166; H. Lichtenstein, 
Reisen im Südlichen Africa (Berlin, 
190-1312) L 349 37-; W. H. L 
Bleek, Reynard the Fox in South 


Africa (London, 1864), pp. 75 5¢.3 
Theophilus Hahn, Zszd-)[Goam, the 
Supreme Being of the Khoi- Khoi 
(London, 1881), pp. 56, 69. 

5 Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, 9 $9.3 
Diodorus Siculus, iii. 61; Lucian, PAzlo- 
pstudes, 33 id., Jupiter Tragoedus, 45 ; 
id., Philopatris, 10; Porphyry, Vita 
Pythagorae, 173; Cicero, De natura 
deorum, iii. 21. 53; Pomponius Mela, 
ii. 7. 112; Minucius Felix, Octavius, 
21; Lactantius, Divin. instit, i. IL 

6 Plutarch, Jsts et Osiris, 353 
Philochorus, Fragm. 22, in C, Miiller’s 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, 
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According to one account, Apollo himself was buried at 
Delphi; for Pythagoras is said to have carved an inscription 
on his tomb, setting forth how the god had been killed by the 
python and buried under the tripod. The ancient gcd Cronus 
was buried in Sicily,? and the graves of Hermes, Aphrodite, 
and Ares were shewn in Hermopolis, Cyprus, and Thrace.® 
The great gods of Egypt themselves were not exempt 
from the common lot. They too grew old and died. For 
like men they were composed of body and soul, and like 
men were subject to all the passions and infirmities of the 
flesh. Their bodies, it is true, were fashioned of more ethereal 
mould, and lasted longer than ours, but they could not hold 
out for ever against the siege of time. Age converted their 
bones into silver, their flesh into gold, and their azure locks 
into lapis-lazuli. When their time came, they passed away 
from the cheerful world of the living to reign as dead gods 
over dead men in the melancholy world beyond the grave. 
Even their souls, like those of mankind, could only endure 
after death so long as their bodies held together; and hence 
it was as needful to preserve the corpses of the gods as the 
corpses of common folk, lest with the divine body the divine 
spirit should also come to an untimely end. At first their 
remains were laid to rest under the desert sands of the 
mountains, that the dryness of the soil and the purity of the 
air might protect them from putrefaction and decay. Hence 
one of the oldest titles of the Egyptian gods is “they who 
are under the sands.” But when at a later time the discovery 
of the art of embalming gave a new lease of life to the souls 
of the dead by preserving their bodies for an indefinite time 
from corruption, the deities were permitted to share the 
benefit of an invention which held out to gods as well as to 
men a reasonable hope of immortality. Every province then 
had the tomb and mummy of its dead god. The mummy 
of Osiris was to be seen at Mendes; Thinis boasted of the 


i. p. 378; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, 
8, ed. Otto; J. Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 208. Compare Ch. Peter- 
sen, ‘‘Das Grab und die Todtenfeier 
des Dionysos,” Philologus, xv. (1860) 
pp. 77-91. The grave of Dionysus 
is also said to have been at Thebes 
(Clemens Romanus, Recognitiones, 


x. 24; Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
i. col. 1434). 

1 Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. 16. 

2 Philochorus, Fr. 184,in C. Miiller’s 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum; 
ii. p. 414. 

3 Ch. Lobeck, 4 gľaophamus (Königs 
berg, 1829), pp. 574 sg. 
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mummy of Anhouri ; and Heliopolis rejoiced in the posses- 


sion of that of Toumou.! 


But while their bodies lay swathed 


and bandaged here on earth in the tomb, their souls, if we 
may trust the Egyptian priests, shone as bright stars in the 


firmament. 


The soul of Isis sparkled in Sirius, the soul of 


Horus in Orion, and the soul of Typhon in the Great Bear.2 
But the death of the god did not involve the extinction of 
his sacred stock ; for he commonly had by his wife a son and 
heir, who on the demise of his divine parent succeeded to the 
full rank, power, and honours of the godhead2 The high gods 


1 G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des 
peuples de POrient classique: les ori- 
gines, pp. 108-111, 116-118. On the 
mortality of the Egyptian gods see 
further A. Moret, Ze Rituel du culte 
divin journalier en Egypte (Paris, 
1902), pp. 219 sgg. 

2 Plutarch, Jszs ef Osiris, 21, 22, 
38, 61; Diodorus Siculus, i. 27. 43 
Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci in- 
scriptiones selectae, i, No. 56, p. 102. 

3 A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der 
alten Aegypler, pp. 59 sg.; G. Maspero, 
Histoire ancienne des peuples de l Orient 
classique: les origines, pp. 104-108, 
150. Indeed it was an article of the 
Egyptian creed that every god must die 
after he had begotten a son in his own 
likeness (A. Wiedemann, Herodots 
zweites Buch, p. 204). Hence the 
Egyptian deities were commonly 
arranged in trinities of a simple and 
natural type, each comprising a father, 
a mother, and a son. ‘Speaking 
generally, two members of such a triad 
were gods, one old and one young, and 
the third was a goddess, who was, 
naturally, the wife, or female counter- 
part, of the older god. The younger 
god was the son of the older god and 
goddess, and he was supposed to pos- 
sess all the attributes and powers which 
belonged to his father. . . . The 
feminine counterpart or wife of the 
chief god was usually a local goddess 
of little or no importance; on the 
other hand, her son by the chief god 
was nearly as important as his father, 
because it was assumed that he would 
succeed to his rank and throne when 
the elder god had passed away. The 
conception of the triad or trinity is, in 


Egypt, probably as old as the belief in 
gods, and it seems to be based on 
the anthropomorphic views which were 
current in the earliest times about 
them” (E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods 
of the Egyptians, London, 1904, i. 
113 sg.). If the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity took shape under 
Egyptian influence, the function 
originally assigned to the Holy Spirit 
may have been that of the divine 
mother. Inthe apocryphal Gospel to 
the Hebrews, as Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
was kind enough to point out to me, 
Christ spoke of the Holy Ghost as his 
mother. The passage is quoted by 
Origen (Comment. in Joan. TI. vol. iv. 
col, 132, ed, Migne), and runs as 
follows: ‘‘ My mother the Holy Spirit 
took me a moment ago by one of my 
hairs and carried me away to the great 
Mount Tabor.” Compare Origen, Zn 
Jeremiam Hom. XV. 4, vol. iii. col. 
433, ed. Migne, In the reign of Trajan 
a certain Alcibiades, from Apamea in 
Syria, appeared at Rome with a volume 
in which the Holy Ghost was described 
as a stalwart female about ninety-six 
miles high and broad in proportion, See 
Hippolytus, Refut. omnium haerestum, 
ix. 13, p. 462, ed. Duncker and Schnei- 
dewin. The Ophites represented the 
Holy Spirit as ‘‘the first woman,” 
“ mother of all living,” who was be- 
loved by *‘ the first man” and likewise 
by ‘*the second man,” and who con- 
ceived by one or both of them ‘‘the 
light, which they call Christ.” See H. 
Usener, Das Wethnachtsfest, pp. 116 
Sq., quoting Irenaeus, i. 28. As to a 
female member of the Trinity, see 
further zd., Drethezt, ein Versuch mytho- 
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of Babylon also, though they appeared to their worshippers 
only in dreams and visions, were conceived to be human in 
their bodily shape, human in their passions, and human in 
their fate; for like men they were born into the world, and 
like men they loved and fought and died. 

One of the most famous stories of the death of a god is 
told by Plutarch. It runs thus. In the reign of the emperor 
Tiberius a certain schoolmaster named Epitherses was sailing 
from Greece to Italy. The ship in which he had taken his 
passage was a merchantman and there were many other 
passengers on board. At evening, when they were off the 
Echinadian Islands, the wind died away, and the vessel drifted 
close in to the island of Paxos. Most of the passengers were 
awake and many were still drinking wine after dinner, when 
suddenly a voice hailed the ship from the island, calling upon 
Thamus. The crew and passengers were taken by surprise, 
for though there was an Egyptian pilot named Thamus on 
board, few knew him even by name. Twice the cry was 
repeated, but Thamus kept silence. However, at the third 
call he answered, and the voice from the shore, now louder 
than ever, said, “When you are come to Palodes, announce 
that the Great Pan is dead.” Astonishment fell upon all, and 
they consulted whether it would be better to do the bidding 
of the voice or not. At last Thamus resolved that, if the 
wind held, he would pass the place in silence, but if it dropped 
when they were off Palodes he would give the message. Well, 
when they were come to Palodes, there was a great calm; so 
Thamus standing in the stern and looking towards the land 
cried out, as he had been bidden, “ The Great Pan is dead.” 
The words had hardly passed his lips when a loud sound 
of lamentation broke on their ears, as if a multitude were 


logischer Zahlenlehre (Bonn, 1903), 


deity. Thus it seems not impossible 
pp. 41 sgg.; Gibbon, Decline and 


that the ancient Egyptian doctrine of 


Fall of the Roman Empire, ch. 1. vol. 
ix. p. 261, note g (Edinburgh, 1811). 
Mr. Conybeare tells me that Philo 
Judaeus, who lived in the first half of 
the first century of our era, constantly 
defines God as a Trinity in Unity, ora 
Unity in Trinity, and that the specu- 
lations of this Alexandrian Jew deeply 
influenced the course of Christian 
thought on the mystical nature of the 


the divine Trinity may have been dis- 
tilled through Philo into Christianity. 
On the other hand it has been suggested 
that the Christian Trinity is of Baby- 
lonian origin. See H. Zimmern, in 
E. Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften und 
das Alte Testament pp. 418 sg., 
440. 

1 L. W. King, Babylonian Religion 
and Mythology (London, 1899), p. 8. 
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mourning. This strange story, vouched for by many on 
board, soon got wind at Rome, and Thamus was sent for and 
questioned by the emperor Tiberius himself, who caused 
enquiries to be made about the dead god! In modern 
times, also, the annunciation of the death of the Great 
Pan has been much discussed and various explanations 
of it have been suggested. On the whole the simplest 
and most natural would seem to be that the deity 
whose sad end was thus mysteriously proclaimed and 
lamented was the Syrian god Tammuz or Adonis, whose 
death is known to have been annually bewailed by his 
followers both in Greece and in his native Syria, At 
Athens the solemnity fell at midsummer, and there is no 
improbability in the view that in a Greek island a band of 
worshippers of Tammuz should have been celebrating the 
death of their god with the customary passionate demon- 
strations of sorrow at the very time when a ship lay 
becalmed off the shore, and that in the stillness of the 
summer night the voices of lamentation should have been 
wafted with startling distinctness across the water and 
should have made on the minds of the listening passengers 
a deep and lasting impression? However that may be, 


1 Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum, 
i7. 
2 This is in substance the explana- 
tion briefly suggested by F. Liebrecht, 
and developed more fully and with 
certain variations of detail by S. 
Reinach. See F. Liebrecht, Des 
Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperialia 
(Hanover, 1856), p. 180; S. Reinach, 
Cuites, mythes et religions, iii, (Paris, 
1908), pp. I sgg. As to the worship 
of Tammuz or Adonis in Syria and 
Greece see my Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
Second Edition (London, 1907). In 
Plutarch’s narrative confusion seems 
to have arisen through the native name 
(Tammuz) of the deity, which either 
accidentally coincided with that of the 
pilot (as S. Reinach thinks) or was 
erroneously transferred to him by a 
narrator (as F. Liebrecht supposed). 
An entirely different explanation of the 
story has been proposed by Dr. W. H. 
Roscher. He holds that the god whose 
death was lamented was the great ram- 


god of Mendes in Egypt, whom Greek 
writers constantly mistook for a goat- 
god and identified with Pan. A living 
ram was always revered as an incarna- 
tion of the god, and when it died there 
was a great mourning throughout all 
the land of Mendes. Some stone 
coffins of the sacred animal have been 
found in the ruins of the city. See 
Herodotus, ii. 46, with A, Wiede- 
mann’s commentary ; W. H., Roscher, 
“ Die Legende vom Tode des groszen 
Pan,” Fleckeisen’s Jahrbücher für 
classische Philologie, xxxviii. (1892) pp. 
465-477. Dr. Roscher shews that 
Thamus was an Egyptian name, com- 
paring Plato, Phaedrus, p. 274 DE}; 
Polyaenus, iii. 2. 5; Philostratus, VzZ. 
Apollon, Tyan. vi. §. 108. As to 
the worshipful goat, or rather ram, of 
Mendes, see also Diodorus Siculus, 
i, 84; Strabo, xvii. 1. 19, p. 8023 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii, 
39, P. 34, ed. Potter; Suidas, s.v. 
Mévonv. 
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stories of the same kind found currency in western Asia down 
to the Middle Ages. An Arab writer relates that in the year 
1063 or 1064 AD., in the reign of the caliph Caiem, 
a rumour went abroad through Bagdad, which soon spread 
all over the province of Irac, that some Turks out hunting in 
the desert had seen a black tent, where many men and 
women were beating their faces and uttering loud cries, as it 
is the custom to do in the East when some one is dead. 
And among the cries they distinguished these words, “ The 
great King of the Jinn is dead, woe to this country!” In 
consequence of this a mysterious threat was circulated from 
Armenia to Chuzistan that every town which did not lament 
the dead King of the Jinn should utterly perish. Again, in 
the year 1203 or 1204 A.D. a fatal disease, which attacked 
the throat, raged in parts of Mosul and Irac, and it was 
divulged that a woman of the Jinn called Umm ‘Uncid or 
“Mother of the Grape-cluster” had lost her son, and that all 
who did not lament for him would fall victims to the epidemic. 
So men and women sought to save themselves from death by 
assembling and beating their faces, while they cried out in a 
lamentable voice, “O mother of the Grape-cluster, excuse us ; 
the Grape-cluster is dead; we knew it not.” ! 


1 F. Liebrecht, of, cit. pp. 180 sg. ; 
W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites,? pp. 412, 414. The latter 
writer observes with justice that ‘the 
wailing for ‘Unciid, the divine Grape- 
cluster, seems to be the last survival of 
an old vintage piaculum.” ‘‘ The 
dread of the worshippers,” he adds, 
“that the neglect of the usual ritual 
would be followed by disaster, is par- 
ticularly intelligible if they regarded 
the necessary operations of agriculture 


as involving the violent extinction of a 
particle of divine life.” On the mor- 
tality of the gods in general and of the 
Teutonic gods in particular, see J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ i. 263 
sgq.; compare E. H. Meyer, Mythologie 
der Germanen (Strasburg, 1903), p. 
288. As to the mortality of the Irish 
gods, see Douglas Hyde, Literary 
History of Ireland (London, 1899), 
pp. 80 sg. 


CHARTER II 
THE KILLING OF THE DIVINE KING 


§ 1. Preference for a Violent Death 


IF the high gods, who dwell remote from the fret and fever Human 
of this earthly life, are yet believed to die at last, it is not to be eae 
expected that a god who lodges in a frail tabernacle of flesh prevent 
should escape the same fate, though we hear of African ee 
kings who have imagined themselves immortal by virtue of old and 
their sorceries! Now primitive peoples, as we have seen, oie 
sometimes believe that their safety and even that of the 
world is bound up with the life of one of these god-men or 
human incarnations of the divinity. Naturally, therefore, they 
take the utmost care of his life, out of a regard for their own. 
But no amount of care and precaution will prevent the man-god 
from growing old and feeble and at last dying. His worship- 
pers have to lay their account with this sad necessity and to 
mect it as best they can. The danger is a formidable one; 
for if the course of nature is dependent on the man-god’s 
life, what catastrophes may not be expected from the gradual 
enfeeblement of his powers and their final extinction in 
death? There is only one way of averting these dangers. 
The man-god must be killed as soon as he shews symptoms 
that his powers are beginning to fail, and his soul must be 
transferred to a vigorous successor before it has been seriously 
impaired by the threatened decay. The advantages of thus 

1 Der Muata Cazembe und die Valdez, Six Years ofa Travellers Life 


Völkerstimme der Maravis, Chevas, i Western Africa (London, 1861), ii. 


Muembas, Lundas und andere von Süd- 241 sg. 
Afrika,” Zeitschrift fur allgemeine 2 See Taboo and the Perils of the 


Erdkunde, vi. (1856) p. 395; F. T. Soul, pp. 6, 7 sg. 
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putting the man-god to death instead of allowing him to die 
of old age and disease are, to the savage, obvious enough. 
For if the man-god dies what we call a natural death, it 
means, according to the savage, that his soul has either 
voluntarily departed from his body and refuses to return, 
or more commonly that it has been extracted, or at least 
detained in its wanderings, by a demon or sorcerer.’ In 
any of these cases the soul of the man-god is lost to his 
worshippers ; and with it their prosperity is gone and thcir 
very existence endangered. Even if they could arrange to 
catch the soul of the dying god as it left his lips or his 
nostrils and so transfer it to a successor, this would not 
effect their purpose; for, dying of disease, his soul would 
necessarily leave his body in the last stage of weakness and 
exhaustion, and so enfeebled it would continue to drag out 
a languid, inert existence in any body to which it might be 
transferred. Whereas by slaying him his worshippers could, 
in the first place, make sure of catching his soul as it escaped 
and transferring it to a suitable successor; and, in the second 
place, by putting him to death before his natural force was 
abated, they would secure that the world should not fall 
into decay with the decay of the man-god. Every purpose, 
therefore, was answered, and all dangers averted by thus 
killing the man-god and transferring his soul, while yet at 
its prime, to a vigorous successor. 

Some of the reasons for preferring a violent death to the 
slow death of old age or disease are obviously as applicable 
to common men as to the man-god. Thus the Mangaians 
think that “the spirits of those who die a natural death are 
excessively feeble and weak, as their bodies were at dissolu- 
tion ; whereas the spirits of those who are slain in battle are 
strong and vigorous, their bodies not having been reduced by 
disease.”* The Barongo believe that in the world beyond 
the grave the spirits of their dead ancestors appear with the 
exact form and lineaments which their bodies exhibited at the 
moment of death; the spirits are young or old according 
as their bodies were young or old when they died; there 


1 See Taboo and the Perils of the the South Pacific (London, 1876), p 
Soul, pp. 26 sqq. 163. 
2 W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs of 
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are baby spirits who crawl about on all fours! The Lengua 
Indians of the Gran Chaco are persuaded that the souls of 
the departed correspond exactly in form and characteristics 
to the bodies which they quitted at death ; thus a tall man 
is tall, a short man is short, and a deformed man is deformed 
in the spirit-land, and the disembodied soul of a child remains 
a child, it never develops into an adult. Hence they burn 
the body of a murderer and scatter the ashes to the winds, 
thinking that this treatment will prevent his spirit from 
assuming human shape in the other world? So, too, the 
Naga tribes of Manipur hold that the ghost of a dead man 
is an exact image of the deceased as he was at the moment 
of death, with his scars, tattoo marks, mutilations, and all 
the rest? The Baganda think that the ghosts of men who 
were mutilated in life are mutilated in like manner after 
death ; so to avoid that shame they will rather die with all 
their limbs than lose one by amputation and livet Hence, 
men sometimes prefer to kill themselves or to be killed before 
they grow feeble, in order that in the future life their souls 
may start fresh and vigorous as they left their bodies, instead 
of decrepit and worn out with age and disease. Thus in Fiji, 
“self-immolation is by no means rare, and they believe that 
as they leave this life, so they will remain ever after. This 
forms a powerful motive to escape from decrepitude, or from a 
crippled condition, by a voluntary death.” Or, as another 
observer of the Fijians puts it more fully, “the custom of 
voluntary suicide on the part of the old men, which is among 
their most extraordinary usages, is also connected with their 
superstitions respecting a future life. They believe that 
persons enter upon the delights of their elysium with the 
same faculties, mental and physical, that they possess at the 
hour of death, in short, that the spiritual life commences 
where the corporeal existence terminates. With these views, 
it is natural that they should desire to pass through this 
change before their mental and bodily powers are so enfeebled 


1 H. A. Junod, Zes Ba-Ronga of Manipur (London, 1911), p. 159. 
(Neuchatel, 1898), pp. 381 sg. 4 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 
2 W. Barbrooke Grubb, An Un- (London, 1911), p. 281. 
known People in an Unknown Land 5 Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the U.S. 
(London, 1911), p. 120. Exploring Expedition (London, 1845), 
„3 T. C. Hodson, 7he Naga Tribes iii. 96. 
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by age as to deprive them of their capacity for enjoyment. 
To this motive must be added the contempt which attaches 
to physical weakness among a nation of warriors, and the 
wrongs and insults which await those who are no longer 
able to protect themselves. When therefore a man finds his 
strength declining with the advance of age, and feels that he 
will soon be unequal to discharge the duties of this life, and 
to partake in the pleasures of that which is to come, he calls 
together his relations, and tells them that he is now worn 
out and useless, that he sees they are all ashamed of him 
and that he has determined to be buried.” So on a day 
appointed they used to meet and bury him alive.’ In Vaté, 
one of the New Hebrides, the aged were buried alive at their 
own request. It was considered a disgrace to the family of an 
old chief if he was not buried alive? Of the Kamants, a Jewish 
tribe in Abyssinia, it is reported that “they never let a person 
die a natural death, but that if any of their relatives is nearly 
expiring, the priest of the village is called to cut his throat ; 
if this be omitted, they believe that the departed soul has not 
entered the mansions of the blessed.”* The old Greek philo- 
sopher Heraclitus thought that the souls of those who die in 
battle are purer than the souls of those who die of disease.* 
Preference Among the Chiriguanos, a tribe of South American 
tonia Indians on the river Pilcomayo, when a man was at the 


violent 


death: the point of death his nearest relative used to break his spine by 
a blow of an axe, for they thought that to die a natural 


death was the greatest misfortune that could befall a man. 
Whenever a Payagua Indian of Paraguay, or a Guayana of 
south-eastern Brazil, grew weary of life, a feast was made, 
and amid the revelry and dancing the man was gummed 
and feathered with the plumage of many-coloured birds. A 
huge jar had been previously fixed in the ground to be 


1 U.S. Exploring Expedition, Eth- 4H. Diels, Die Fragmente der 
nology and Philology, by H. Hale  Vorsokratiker,?i, (Berlin, 1906) p. 81; 
(Philadelphia, 1846), p. 65. Compare dd., Herakleitos von Ephesos? (Berlin, 
Th. Williams, F772 and the Fijians, i. 1909), p. 50, Frag. 136, Wuxal pni- 
183; J. E. Erskine, Journal ofaCruise garot xadapdrepa À evi vodcas. 
among the Islands of the Western Pacific 5 F, de Castelnau, Expédition dans 
(London, 1853), p. 248. les parties centrales de Amérique du 

2 G. Turner, Samoa, p. 335. Sud, iv. (Paris, 1851) p. 380. Com- 

3 Martin Flad, 4 Short Description pare id. ii, 49 sg. as to the practice of 
of the Falasha and Kamants in Abys- the Chavantes, a tribe of Indians on 
Sinia, p. 19. the Tocantins river. 
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ready for him ; in this he was placed, the mouth of the jar 
was covered with a heavy lid of baked clay, the earth was 
heaped over it, and thus “he went to his doom more joyful 
and gladsome than to his first nuptials”! Among the 
Koryaks of north-eastern Asia, when a man felt that his last 
hour was come, superstition formerly required that he should 
either kill himself or be killed by a friend, in order that he 
might escape the Evil One and deliver himself up to the 
Good God? Similarly among the Chukchees of the same 
region, when a man’s strength fails and he is tired of life, he 
requests his son or other near relation to despatch him, 
indicating the manner of death he prefers to die. So, on a 
day appointed, his friends and neighbours assemble, and in 
their presence he is stabbed, strangled, or otherwise disposed 
of according to his directions? The turbulent Angamis are 
the most warlike and bloodthirsty of the wild head-hunting 
tribes in the valley of the Brahmapootra. Among them, 
when a warrior dies a natural death, his nearest male 
relative takes a spear and wounds the corpse by a blow on 
the head, in order that the man may be received with 
honour in the other world as one who has died in battle. 
The heathen Norsemen believed that only those who fell 
fighting were received by Odin in Valhalla; hence it appears 


1 R. Southey, History of Brazil, iii. 
(London, 1819) p. 619; R. F. 
Burton, in The Captivity of Hans Stade 
of Hesse (Hakluyt Society, London, 
1874), p- 122. i 

2 C. von Dittmar, ‘‘Uber die 
Koräken und die ihnen sehr nahe 
verwandten Tschuktschen,” Bulletin de 
la Classe philologigue de 0 Asadémte 
Impériale des Sciences de St-Péters- 
bourg, xiii, (1856) coll. 122, 124 sg. 
The custom has now been completely 
abandoned. See W. Jochelson, ‘‘ The 
Koryak, Religion and Myths ” (Leyden 
and New York, 1905), p. 103 (Memoir 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, The Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition, vol. vi. part i.). 

3 C. von Dittmar, of. cit. col. 132 5 
De Wrangell, Ze Nord de la Sibérie 
(Paris, 1843), i. 263 sg. ; ‘* Die Ethno- 
graphie Russlands nach A. F. Rittich,” 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Ergün- 
sungsheft, No. 54 (Gotha, 1878), pp. 


14 sg.; “Der Anadyr-Bezirk nach A. 
W. Olssufjew,” Petermann’s Mitthei- 
lungen, xlv. (1899) p. 230; V. 
Priklonski, ‘‘Todtengebräuche der 
Jakuten,” Glodus, lix. (1891) p. 82; 
R. von Seidlitz, *‘ Der Selbstmord bei 
den Tschuktschen,” 72. p. III; 
Cremat, ‘‘ Der Anadyrbezirk Sibiriens 
und seine Bevölkerung,” Gloous, lxvi. 
(1894) p. 287 ; H. de Windt, Through 
the Gold- fields of Alaska to Bering 
Straits (London, 1898), pp. 223-225 ; 
W. Bogaras, ‘‘ The Chukchee” (Ley- 
den and New York, 1904-1909), pp. 
560 sgg. (Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History, The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol, 
vii.). 

4 L. A. Waddell, “The Tribes of 
the Brahmaputra Valley,” Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, lxix. 
part iii. (1901) pp. 20, 24; T. C. 
Hodson, 7he Naga Tribes of Manipur 
(London, 1911), p. 151. 
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to have been customary to wound the dying with a spear, in 
order to secure their admission to the happy land. The 
custom may have been a mitigation of a still older practice 
of slaughtering the sick’ We know from Procopius that 
among the Heruli, a Teutonic tribe, the sick and old were 
regularly slain at their own request and then burned on a 
pyre” The Wends used to kill their aged parents and 
other kinsfolk, and having killed them they boiled and ate 
their bodies ; and the old folks preferred to die thus rather 
than to drag out a weary life of weakness and decrepitude.* 


§ 2. Kings killed when their Strength fails 


But it is with the death of the god-man—the divine king 
or priest—that we are here especially concerned. The 
mystic kings of Fire and Water in Cambodia are not 
allowed to die a natural death. Hence when one of them 
is seriously ill and the elders think that he cannot recover, 
they stab him to death The people of Congo believed, as 
we have seen, that if their pontiff the Chitomé were to die a 
natural death, the world would perish, and the earth, which 
he alone sustained by his power and merit, would immediately 
be annihilated. Accordingly when he fell ill and seemed 
likely to die, the man who was destined to be his successor 
entered the pontiffs house with a rope or a club and 
strangled or clubbed him to death.® A fuller account 
of this custom is given by an old Italian writer as follows: 
“Let us pass to the death of the magicians, who often 
die a violent death, and that for the most part volun- 
tarily. I shall speak only of the head of this crew, from 
whom his followers take example. He is called Ganga 
Chitome, being reputed god of the earth. The first-fruits 

1 K. Simrock, Handbuch der deut- 


schen Mythologie, pp. 177 sq.) 5073 
H. M. Chadwick, The Cult of Othin 
(London, 1899), pp. 13 59.5 34 5g. 

2 Procopius, De dello Gothico, ii. 14. 

3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thimer,’ p. 488. A custom of putting 
the sick and aged to death seems to 
have prevailed in several branches of 
the Aryan family ; it may at one time 
have been common to the whole stock. 


See J. Grimm, of. cit. pp. 486 sgg. ; 
O. Schrader, Reallextkon der indoger- 
manischen Altertumskunde, pp. 36-39. 

4 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 4 sg. 

5 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
PP. 5 34. 

8 J. B. Labat, Relation historique de 
Ethiopie occidentale (Paris, 1732), i. 
260 sg. ; W. Winwood Reade, Savages 
Africa (London, 1863), p. 362. 
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of all the crops are offered to him as his due, because 
they are thought to be produced by his power, and not 
by nature at the bidding of the Most High God. This 
power he boasts he can impart to others, when and to whom 
he pleases. He asserts that his body cannot die a natural 
death, and therefore when he knows he is near the end of 
his days, whether it is brought about by sickness or age, or 
whether he is deluded by the demon, he calls one of his 
disciples to whom he wishes to communicate his power, in 
order that he may succeed him. And having made him 
tie a noose to his neck he commands him to strangle him, 
or to knock him on the head with a great cudgel and kill 
him. His disciple obeys and sends him a martyr to the 
devil, to suffer torments with Lucifer in the flames for ever. 
This tragedy is enacted in public, in order that his successor 
may be manifested, who hath the power of fertilising the 
earth, the power having been imparted to him by the 
deceased ; otherwise, so they say, the earth would remain 
barren, and the world would perish. Oh too great foolish- 
ness and palpable blindness of the gentiles, to enlighten the 
eye of whose mind there would be needed the very hand of 
Christ whereby he opened the bodily eyes of him that had been 
born blind! I know that in my time one of these magicians 
was cast into the sea, another into a river, a mother put to 
death with her son, and many more seized by our orders and 
banished.” ! The Ethiopian kings of Meroe were worshipped Ethiopian 
as gods; but whenever the priests chose, they sent a messenger a 
to the king, ordering him to die, and alleging an oracle of the 
gods as their authority for the command. This command the 
kings always obeyed down to the reign of Ergamenes, a con- 
temporary of Ptolemy II., King of Egypt. Having received 
a Greek education which emancipated him from the supersti- 
tions of his countrymen, Ergamenes ventured to disregard the 
command of the priests, and, entering the Golden Temple 
with a body of soldiers, put the priests to the sword.? 


1 G. Merolla, Relazione del viaggio his Origin of Civilisation,’ pp. 358 sg. 
nel regno di Congo (Naples, 1726), p. In that version the native title of the 
76. The English version of this pas- pontiff is misspelt. 


sage (Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, N 
xvi. 228) has already been quoted by 2 Diodorus Siculus, iii. 6; Strabo, 


Sir John Lubbock (Lord Avebury) in xvii. 2. 3, p. 822. 
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Customs of the same sort appear to have prevailed 
in this region down to modern times. Thus we are told 
that in Fazoql, a district in the valley of the Blue Nile, 
to the west of Abyssinia, it was customary, as late as the 
middle of the nineteenth century, to hang a king who was no 
longer beloved. His relatives and ministers assembled round 
him, and announced that as he no longer pleased the men, 
the women, the asses, the oxen, and the fowls of the country, 
it was better he should die. Once ona time, when a king 
was unwilling to take the hint, his own wife and mother 
urged him so strongly not to disgrace himself by disregarding 
the custom, that he submitted to his fate and was strung up 
in the usual way. In some tribes of Fazoql the king had to 
administer justice daily under a certain tree. If from sick- 
ness or any other cause he was unable to discharge this 
duty for three whole days, he was hanged on the tree in a 
noose, which contained two razors so arranged that when 
the noose was drawn tight by the weight of the king’s body 
they cut his throat.) At Fazolglou an annual festival, which 
partook of the nature of a Saturnalia, was preceded by a 
formal trial of the king in front of his house. The judges 
were the chief men of the country. The king sat on his 
royal stool during the trial, surrounded by armed men, who 
were ready to carry out a sentence of death. A little way 
off a jackal and a dog were tied to a post. The conduct of 
the king during his year of office was discussed, complaints 
were heard, and if the verdict was unfavourable, the king 
was executed and his successor chosen from among the 
members of his family. But if the monarch was acquitted, 
the people at once paid their homage to him afresh, and the 
dog or the jackal was killed in his stead. This custom 
lasted down to the year 1837 or 1838, when king Yassin 
was thus condemned and executed.? His nephew Assusa was 


1 R. Lepsius, Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the peninsula of Sinai 
(London, 1853), pp. 202, 204. Ihave 
to thank Dr. E, Westermarck for point- 
ing outthese passages tome. Fazoql lies 
in the fork between the Blue Nile and its 
tributary the Tumat. See J. Russeger, 
Reisen in Europa, Asien und Afrika, 
ii. 2 (Stuttgart, 1844), p. 552 note. 


2 Brun-Rollet, Ze Nil Blanc et le 
Soudan (Paris, 1855), pp. 248 sg. For 
the orgiastic character of these annual 
festivals, see zd. p. 245. Fazolglou 
is probably the same as Fazoql. The 
people who practise the custom are 
called Bertat by E. Marno (Reisen im 
Gebiete des blauen und weissen Nil 
(Vienna, 1874), p. 68). 
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compelled under threats of death to succeed him in the 
office." Afterwards it would seem that the death of the dog 
was regularly accepted as a substitute for the death of the 
king. At least this may be inferred from a later account of 
the Fazoql practice, which runs thus: “The meaning of 
another of their customs is quite obscure. At a certain 
time of the year they have a kind of carnival, where every 
one does what he likes best. Four ministers of the king 
then bear him on an anqareb out of his house to an open 
space of ground ; a dog is fastened by a long cord to one of 
the feet of the anqareb. The whole population collects 
round the place, streaming in on every side. They then 
throw darts and stones at the dog, till he is killed, after which 
the king is again borne into his house.” ? 

A custom of putting their divine kings to death at the Shiltuk 
first symptoms of infirmity or old age prevailed until lately, “tom of 
i putting 
if indeed it is even now extinct and not merely dormant, divine 
among the Shilluk of the White Nile, and in recent years it (p85 to 
has been carefully investigated by Dr. C. G. Seligmann, to 
whose researches I am indebted for the following detailed 
information on the subject.2 The Shilluk are a tribe or 
nation who inhabit a long narrow fringe of territory on the 
western bank of the White Nile from Kaka in the north to 
Lake No in the south, as well as a strip on the eastern bank 
of the river, which stretches from Fashoda to Taufikia and 
for some thirty-five miles up the Sobat River. The country 
of the Shilluk is almost entirely in grass, hence the principal 
wealth of the people consists in their flocks and herds, but 
they also grow a considerable quantity of the species of 
millet which is known as durra. But though the Shilluk 


1 J. Russegger, Reisen in Europa, 
Asien und Afrika, ti. 2, p. 553. Rus- 
segger met Assusa in January 1838, and 
says that the king had then been a year 
in office. He does not mention the name 
of the king’s uncle who had, he tells us, 
been strangled by the chiefs ; but assume 
that he was the Yassin who is mentioned 
by Brun-Rollet. Russegger adds that 
the strangling of the king was performed 
publicly, andin the mostsolemn manner, 
and was said to happen often in Fazoql 
and the neighbouring countries. 

2 R. Lepsius, Letters from Egypt, 

PT. UT 


Ethiopia, and the peninsula of Sinai 
(London, 1853), p. 204. Lepsius’s 
letter is dated ‘‘ The Pyramids of Meroé, 
22nd April 1844.” His informant was 
Osman Bey, who had lived for sixteen 
years in these regions. An angared 
or angareb is a kind of bed made by 
stretching string or leather thongs over 
an oblong wooden framework. 

3 I have to thank Dr. Seligmann 
for his kindness and courtesy in trans- 
mitting to me his unpublished account 
and allowing me to draw on it at my 
discretion, 
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are mainly a pastoral people, they are not nomadic, but live 
in many settled villages. The tribe at present numbers about 
forty thousand souls, and is governed by a single king (rez), 
whose residence is at Fashoda. His subjects take great 
care of him, and hold him in much honour. In the old 
days his word was law and he was not suffered to go forth 
to battle. At the present day he still keeps up considerable 
state and exercises much authority; his decisions on all 
matters brought before him are readily obeyed; and he 
never moves without a bodyguard of from twelve to twenty 
men. The reverence which the Shilluk pay to their king 
appears to arise chiefly from the conviction that he is a 
reincarnation of the spirit of Nyakang, the semi-divine hero 
who founded the dynasty and settled the tribe in their 
present territory, to which he is variously said to have 
conducted them either from the west or from the south. 
Tradition has preserved the pedigree of the kings from 
Nyakang to the present day. The number of kings recorded 
between Nyakang and the father of the reigning monarch is 
twenty, distributed over twelve generations ; but Dr. Selig- 
mann is of opinion that many more must have reigned, and 
that the genealogy of the first six or seven kings, as given 
to him, has been much abbreviated. There seems to be no 
reason to doubt the historical character of all of them, 
though myths have gathered like clouds round the persons 
of Nyakang and his immediate successors. The Shilluk 
about Kodok (Fashoda) think of Nyakang as having been 
a man in appearance and physical qualities, though unlike 
his royal descendants of more recent times he did not die 
but simply disappeared. His holiness is manifested especi- 
ally by his relation to Jiok, the great god of the Shilluk, 
who created man and is responsible for the order of nature. 
Jiiok is formless and invisible and like the air he is every- 
where at once. He is far above Nyakang and men alike, 
but he is not worshipped directly, and it is only through the 
intercession of Nyakang, whose favour the Shilluk secure 
by means of sacrifices, that Jiiok can be induced to send the 
needed rain for the cattle and the crops? In his character 


1 As to Jitok (Cuok), the supreme ‘Religion der Schilluk,” Axthropes, 
being of the Shilluk, see P. W. Hofmayr, vi. (1911) pp. 120-122, whose account 
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of rain-giver Nyakang is the great benefactor of the Shilluk. 
Their country, baked by the burning heat of the tropical 
sun, depends entirely for its fertility on the waters of heaven, 
for the people do not resort to artificial irrigation. When 
the rain falls, then the grass sprouts, the millet grows, the 
cattle thrive, and the people have food to eat. Drought brings 
famine and death in its train? Nyakang is said not only 
to have brought the Shilluk into their present land, but 
to have made them into a nation of warriors, divided the 
country among them, regulated marriage, and made the 
laws.” The religion of the Shilluk at the present time con- 
sists mainly of the worship paid to this semi-divine hero, 
the traditionary ancestor of their kings. There seems to be 
no reason to doubt that the traditions concerning him are 
substantially correct ; in all probability he was simply a man 
whom the superstition of his fellows in his own and subse- 
quent ages has raised to the rank of a deity.2 No less than The 
ten shrines are dedicated to his worship; the three most Lo 
famous are at Fashoda, Akurwa, and Fenikang. They 
consist of one or more huts enclosed by a fence; generally 
there are several huts within the enclosure, one or more of 
them being occupied by the guardians of the shrine. These 
guardians are old men, who not only keep the hallowed 
spot scrupulously clean, but also act as priests, killing the 
sacrificial victims which are brought to the shrine, sharing 
their flesh, and taking the skins for themselves. All the 
shrines of Nyakang are called graves of Nyakang (kengo 
Nyakang), though it is well known that nobody is buried 
there.* Sacred spears are kept in all of them and are 
used to slaughter the victims offered in sacrifice at the 
shrines. The originals of these spears are said to have 
belonged to Nyakang and his companions, but they have 
disappeared and been replaced by others. 


agrees with the briefer one given by 
Dr. C. G. Seligmann. Otiose supreme 
beings (dieux fainéants) of this type, 
who having made the world do not 
meddle with it and to whom little or no 
worship is paid, are common in Africa. 

1 P. W. Hofmayr, ‘Religion der 
Schilluk,” Anthropos, vi. (1911) pp. 
123, 125. This writer gives Nykang 


as the name of the first Shilluk king. 

2 P, W. Hofmayr, of. cit. p. 123. 

8 This is the view both of Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann and of Father P. W. Hof- 
mayr (op. cit. p. 123). 

4 The word engo is applied only to 
the shrines of Nyakang and the graves 
of the kings. Graves of commoners 
are called 707o. 
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Two great ceremonies are annually performed at the 
shrines of Nyakang: one of them is intended to ensure the 
fall of rain, the other is celebrated at harvest. At the 
rain-making ceremony, which is held before the rains at 
the beginning of the month a/ador, a bullock is slain with 
a sacred spear before the door of the shrine, while the king 
stands by praying in a loud voice to Nyakang to send down 
the refreshing showers on the thirsty land. As much of 
the blood of the victim as possible is collected in a gourd 
and thrown into the river, perhaps as a rain-charm. This 
intention of the sacrifice comes out more plainly in a form 
of the ritual which is said to be observed at Ashop. There 
the sacrificial bullock is speared high up in the flank, so 
that the wound is not immediately fatal. Then the wounded 
animal is allowed and indeed encouraged to walk to and 
from the river before it sinks down and dies. In the blood 
that streams from its side on the ground the people may see 
a symbol of the looked-for rain.’ Care is taken not to break 
the bones of the animal, and they, like the blood, are thrown 
into the river. At the annual rain-making ceremony a cow 
is also dedicated to Nyakang: it is not killed but added to 
the sacred herd of the shrine. The other great annual 
ceremony observed at the shrines of Nyakang falls at harvest. 
When the millet has been reaped, every one brings a portion 
of the grain to a shrine of Nyakang, where it is ground into 
flour, which is made into porridge with water fetched from 
the river. Then some of the porridge is poured out on 
the threshold of the hut which the spirit of Nyakang is 
supposed to inhabit; some of it is smeared on the outer 
walls of the building ; and some of it is emptied out on the 
ground outside. Even before harvest it is customary to 
bring some of the ripening grain from the fields and to 
thrust it into the thatch of the huts in the shrines, no doubt 
in order to secure the blessing of Nyakang on the crops. 
Sacrifices are also offered at these shrines for the benefit of sick 
people. A sufferer will bring or send a sheep to the nearest 
sanctuary, where the guardians will slaughter the animal with 
a sacred spear and pray for the patient’s recovery. 


4 On the use of flowing blood in Art and the Evolution of Kings, i 
rain-making ceremonies see The Magic 256, 257 sg. 
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It is a fundamental article of the Shilluk creed that shitux 

the spirit of the divine or semi-divine Nyakang is incarnate oe 
in the reigning king, who is accordingly himself invested when they 
to some extent with the character of a divinity. But while oe 
the Shilluk hold their kings in high, indeed religious rever- health or 
ence and take every precaution against their accidental ie 
death, nevertheless they cherish “the conviction that the 
king must not be allowed to become ill or senile, lest with 
his diminishing vigour the cattle should sicken and fail to 
bear their increase, the crops should rot in the fields, and 
man, stricken with disease, should die in ever increasing 
numbers.”’ To prevent these calamities it used to be the 
regular custom with the Shilluk to put the king to death 
whenever he shewed signs of ill-health or failing strength. 
One of the fatal symptoms of decay was taken to be an 
incapacity to satisfy the sexual passions of his wives, of 
whom he has very many, distributed in a large number 
of houses at Fashoda. When this ominous weakness mani- 
fested itself, the wives reported it to the chiefs, who are popu- 
larly said to have intimated to the king his doom by spreading 
a white cloth over his face and knees as he lay slumbering in 
the heat of the sultry afternoon. Execution soon followed 
the sentence of death. A hut was specially built for the 
occasion: the king was led into it and lay down with his 
head resting on the lap of a nubile virgin: the door of the 
hut was then walled up; and the couple were left without 
food, water, or fire to die of hunger and suffocation. This 
was the old custom, but it was abolished some five genera- 
tions ago on account of the excessive sufferings of one of 
the kings who perished in this way. He survived his com- 
panion for some days, and in the interval was so distressed 
by the stench of her putrefying body that he shouted to the 
people, whom he could hear moving outside, never again to 
let a king die in this prolonged and exquisite agony. After 
a time his cries died away into silence; death had released 
him from his sufferings; but since then the Shilluk have 
adopted a quicker and more merciful mode of executing 
their kings. What the exact form of execution has been in 
later times Dr. Seligmann found it very difficult to ascertain, 

1 Dr. C. G. Seligmann, The Shilluk Divine Kings (in manuscript). 
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though with regard to the fact of the execution he tells us 
that there is not the least doubt. It is said that the chiefs 
announce his fate to the king, and that afterwards he is 
strangled in a hut which has been specially built for the 
occasion. 
Shilluk From Dr. Seligmann’s enquiries it appears that not only 
forgery Was the Shilluk king liable to be killed with due ceremony 
liable to be at the first symptoms of incipient decay, but even while he 
i was yet in the prime of health and strength he might be 
at any time attacked at any time by a rival and have to defend his 
Si crown in a combat to the death. According to the common 
to the Shilluk tradition any son of a king had the right thus to 
throne fight the king in possession and, if he succeeded in killing 
him, to reign in his stead. As every king had a large harem 
and many sons, the number of possible candidates for the 
throne at any time may well have been not inconsiderable, 
and the reigning monarch must have carried his life in his 
hand. But the attack on him could only take place with 
any prospect of success at night; for during the day the 
king surrounded himself with his friends and bodyguards, 
and an aspirant to the throne could hardly hope to cut his 
way through them and strike home. It was otherwise at 
night. For then the guards were dismissed and the king 
was alone in his enclosure with his favourite wives, and there 
was no man near to defend him except a few herdsmen, 
whose huts stood a little way off. The hours of darkness 
were therefore the season of peril for the king. It is said 
that he used to pass them in constant watchfulness, prowling 
round his huts fully armed, peering into the blackest shadows, 
or himself standing silent and alert, like a sentinel on duty, 
in some dark corner. When at last his rival appeared, the 
fight would take place in grim silence, broken only by the 
clash of spears and shields, for it was a point of honour 
with the king not to call the herdsmen to his assistance.! 


When the king did not perish in single combat, but was 


ł On this subject Dr. Seligmann whole of the historic period it has 
writes to me (March gth, 1911) as been superseded by the ceremonial 
follows: ‘*The assumption of the killing of the king, but I regard these 
throne as the result of victory in single stories as folk-lore indicating what once 
combat doubtless occurred once; at really happened.” 
the present day and perhaps for the 
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put to death on the approach of sickness or old age, it became 
necessary to find a successor for him. Apparently the 
successor was chosen by the most powerful chiefs from 
among the princes (wzdére¢), the sons either of the late king 
or of one of his predecessors. Details as to the mode of 
election are lacking. So far as Dr. Seligmann could ascer- 
tain, the kings elect shewed no reluctance to accept the fatal 
sovereignty ; indeed he was told a story of a man who 
clamoured to be made king for only one day, saying that 
he was perfectly ready to be killed after that. The age at 
which the king was killed would seem to have commonly 
been between forty and fifty." To the improvident and 
unimaginative savage the prospect of being put to death at 
the end of a set time, whether long or short, has probably 
few terrors ; and if it has any, we may suspect that they are 
altogether outweighed in his mind by the opportunities for 
immediate enjoyment of all kinds which a kingdom affords 
to his unbridled appetites and passions. 

An important part of the solemnities attending the Ceremonies 
accession of a Shilluk king appears to be intended to convey êt the n 
to the new monarch the divine spirit of Nyakang, which has ofa Shilluk 
been transmitted from the founder of the dynasty to all his "S 
successors on the throne. For this purpose a sacred four- 
legged stool and a mysterious object which bears the name 
of Nyakang himself are brought with much solemnity from 
the shrine of Nyakang at Akurwa to the small village of 
Kwom near Fashoda, where the king elect and the chiefs 
await their arrival. The thing called Nyakang is said to be 
of cylindrical shape, some two or three feet long by six 
inches broad. The chief of Akurwa informed Dr. Seligmann 
that the object in question is a rude wooden figure of a man, 
which was fashioned long ago at the command of Nyakang 
in person. We may suppose that it represents the divine 
king himself and that it is, or was formerly, supposed to 
house his spirit, though the chief of Akurwa denied to Dr. 
Seligmann that it does so now. Be that as it may, the 
object plays a prominent part at the installation of a new 


1 These particulars I take from March 1911). They are not men- 
letters of Dr. C. G. Seligmann’s to tioned in the writers paper on the 
me (dated 8th February and gth subject. 
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king. When the men of Akurwa arrive at Kwom with the 
sacred stool and the image of Nyakang, as we may call it, they 
engage in a sham fight with the men who are waiting for 
them with the king elect. The weapons used on both sides 
are simply stalks of millet. Being victorious in the mock 
combat, the men of Akurwa escort the king to Fashoda, and 
some of them enter the shrine of Nyakang with the stool. 
After a short time they bring the stool forth again and set 
it on the ground outside of the sacred enclosure. Then the 
image of Nyakang is placed on the stool ; the king elect holds 
one leg of the stool and an important chief holds another. 
The king is surrounded by a crowd of princes and nobles, 
and near him stand two of his paternal aunts and two of his 
sisters. After that a bullock is killed and its flesh eaten by 
the men of certain families called ovov0, who are said to be 
descended from the third of the Shilluk kings. Then the 
Akurwa men carry the image of Nyakang into the shrine, and 
the ororo men place the king elect on the sacred stool, where 
he remains seated for some time, apparently till sunset. 
When he rises, the Akurwa men carry the stool back into 
the shrine, and the king is escorted to three new huts, where 
he stays in seclusion for three days. On the fourth night 
he is conducted quietly, aimost stealthily, to his royal 
residence at Fashoda, and next day he shews himself publicly 
to his subjects. The three new huts in which he spent the 
days of his seclusion are then broken up and their fragments 
cast into the river. The installation of a new king generally 
takes place about the middle of the dry season; and it is 
said that the men of Akurwa tarry at Fashoda with the image 
of Nyakang till about the beginning of the rains. Before 
they leave Fashoda they sacrifice a bullock, and at every 
waddy or bed of a stream that they cross they kill a sheep. 

Like Nyakang himself, their founder, each of the Shilluk 
kings after death is worshipped at a shrine, which is erected 
over his grave, and the grave of a king is always in the 
village where he was born," The tomb-shrine of a king 


1 When one of the king’s wives is 
with child, she remains at Fashoda till 
the fourth or fifth month of her preg- 
nancy; she is then sent away to a 
village, net necessarily her own, where 


she remains under the charge of the 
village chief until she has finished 
nursing the child. Afterwards she 
returns to Fashoda, but the child 
invariably remains in the village of his 
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resembles the shrine of Nyakang, consisting of a few huts 
enclosed by a fence; one of the huts is built over the 
king’s grave, the others are occupied by the guardians of 
the shrine. Indeed the shrines of Nyakang and the shrines 
of the kings are scarcely to be distinguished from each 
other, and the religious rituals observed at all of them 
are identical in form and vary only in matters of detail, 
the variations being due apparently to the far greater 
sanctity attributed to the shrines of Nyakang. The grave- 
shrines of the kings are tended by certain old men or women, 
who correspond to the guardians of the shrines of Nyakang. 
They are usually widows or old men-servants of the deceased 
king, and when they die they are succeeded in their office 
by their descendants. Moreover, cattle are dedicated to the 
grave-shrines of the kings and sacrifices are offered at them 
just as at the shrines of Nyakang. Thus when the millet 
crop threatens to fail or a murrain to break out among the 
cattle, either Nyakang himself or one of his successors on 
the throne will appear to somebody in a dream and demand 
a sacrifice. The dream is reported to the king, who there- 
upon at once sends a cow and a bullock to one or more of 
the shrines of Nyakang, if it was he who appeared in the 
vision, or to the grave-shrine of the particular king whom 
the dreamer saw in his dream. The bullock is then sacrificed 
and the cow added to the sacred herd belonging to the 
shrine. Further, the harvest ceremony which is performed 
at the shrines of Nyakang is usually, though not necessarily, 
performed also at the grave-shrines of the kings ; and, lastly, 
sick folk send animals to be sacrificed as offerings on their 
behalf at the shrines of the kings just as they send them to 
the shrines of Nyakang. 
Sick people have, indeed, a special reason for sacrificing Sick 

to the spirits of the dead kings in the hope of recovery, Eepple aud 


others 


inasmuch as one of the commonest causes of sickness, supposed 
5 : : _, to be 
according to the Shilluk, is the entrance of one of these possessed 


royal spirits into the body of the sufferer, whose first care, ne m 

therefore, is to rid himself as quickly as possible of his Skad 
Shilluk 

or her birth and is brought up there. they may happen to die, are buried in kings. 

All royal children of either sex, in the village where they were born. 

-whatever part of the Shilluk territory 
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august but unwelcome guest. Apparently, however, it is 
only the souls of the early kings who manifest themselves in 
this disagreeable fashion. Dr. Seligmann met with a woman, 
for example, who had been ill and who attributed her illness 
to the spirit of Dag, the second of the Shilluk kings, which 
had taken possession of her body. But a sacrifice of two 
sheep had induced the spirit to quit her, and she wore anklets 
of beads, with pieces of the ears of the sheep strung on them, 
which she thought would effectually guard her against the 
danger of being again possessed by the soul of the dead 
king. Nor is it only in sickness that the souls of dead kings 
are thought to take possession of the bodies of the living. 
Certain men and women, who bear the name of ajuago, 
are believed to be permanently possessed by the spirit of 
one or other of the early kings, and in virtue of this 
inspiration they profess to heal the sick and do a brisk 
trade in amulets. The first symptom of possession may 
take the form of illness or of a dream from which the sleeper 
awakes trembling and agitated. A long and complicated 
ceremony follows to abate the extreme force of the spiritual 
manifestations in the new medium, for were these to continue 
in their first intensity he would not dare to approach his 
women. But whichever of the dead kings may manifest 
himself to the living, whether in dreams or in the form of 
bodily possession, his spirit is deemed, at least by many of 
the Shilluk, to be identical with that of Nyakang; they do 
not clearly distinguish, if indeed they distinguish at all, 
between the divine spirit of the founder of the dynasty and 
its later manifestations in all his royal successors. 

In general the principal element in the religion of the 
Shilluk would seem to be the worship which they pay to 
their sacred or divine kings, whether dead or alive. These 
are believed to be animated by a single divine spirit, which 
has been transmitted from the semi-mythical, but probably 
in substance historical, founder of the dynasty through all 
his successors to the present day. Yet the divine spirit, as 
Dr. Seligmann justly observes, is clearly not thought of as 
congenital in the members of the royal house ; it is only con- 
veyed to each king on his accession by means of the mysterious 
object called Nyakang, in which, as Dr. Seligmann with great 
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probability conjectures, the holy spirit of Nyakang may be 
supposed to reside. Hence, regarding their kings as incarnate The 
divinities on whom the welfare of men, of cattle, and of the kings put 
A nan A to death 
corn implicitly depends, the Shilluk naturally pay them the in order to 
greatest respect and take every care of them; and however MeNe e 
strange it may seem to us, their custom of putting the divine spirit from 
king to death as soon as he shews signs of ill-health or Fa 
failing strength springs directly from their profound venera- would 


tion for him and from their anxiety to preserve him, or than iiy 
rather the divine spirit by which he is animated, in the most affect the 
perfect state of efficiency: nay, we may go further and say e a 
that their practice of regicide is the best proof they can give mankind. 
of the high regard in which they hold their kings. For they 
believe, as we have seen, that the king’s life or spirit is so 
sympathetically bound up with the prosperity of the whole 
country, that if he fell ill or grew senile the cattle would 
sicken and cease to multiply, the crops would rot in the 
fields, and men would perish of widespread disease. Hence, 

in their opinion, the only way of averting these calamities is 

to put the king to death while he is still hale and hearty, in 

order that the divine spirit which he has inherited from his 
predecessors may be transmitted in turn by him to his 
successor while it is still in full vigour and has not yet been 
impaired by the weakness of disease and old age. In this 
connexion the particular symptom which is commonly said 

to seal the king’s death-warrant is highly significant ; when 

he can no longer satisfy the passions of his numerous wives, 

in other words, when he has ceased, whether partially or 
wholly, to be able to reproduce his kind, it is time for him to 

die and to make room for a more vigorous successor. Taken 

along with the other reasons which are alleged for putting 

the king to death, this one suggests that the fertility of men, 

of cattle, and of the crops is believed to depend sympathetic- 

ally on the generative power of the king, so that the 
complete failure of that power in him would involve a 
corresponding failure in men, animals, and plants, and would 
thereby entail at no distant date the entire extinction of all 

life, whether human, animal, or vegetable. No wonder, that 

with such a danger before their eyes the Shilluk should be 

most careful not to let the king die what we should call a 
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natural death of sickness or old age. It is characteristic of 
their attitude towards the death of the kings that they refrain 
from speaking of it as death: they do not say that a king 
has died but simply that he has “ gone away” like his divine 
ancestors Nyakang and Dag, the two first kings of the 
dynasty, both of whom are reported not to have died but to 
have disappeared. The similar legends of the mysterious dis- 
appearance of early kings in other lands, for example at Rome 
and in Uganda,! may well point to a similar custom of putting 
them to death for the purpose of preserving their life. 

On the whole the theory and practice of the divine kings of 
the Shilluk correspond very nearly to the theory and practice 
of the priests of Nemi, the Kings of the Wood, if my view of 
the latter is correct.? In both we see a series of divine kings 
on whose life the fertility of men, of cattle, and of vegeta- 
tion is believed to depend, and who are put to death, 
whether in single combat or otherwise, in order that 
their divine spirit may be transmitted to their successors 
in full vigour, uncontaminated by the weakness and 
decay of sickness or old age, because any such degenera- 
tion on the part of the king would, in the opinion of his 
worshippers, entail a corresponding degeneration on man- 
kind, on cattle, and on the crops. Some points in this 
explanation of the custom of putting divine kings to death, 
particularly the method of transmitting their divine souls to 
their successors, will be dealt with more fully in the sequel. 
Meantime we pass to other examples of the general practice. 

The Dinka are a congeries of independent tribes in the 
valley of the White Nile, whose territory, lying mostly on the 
eastern bank of the river and stretching from the sixth to the 
twelfth degree of North Latitude, has been estimated to com- 
prise between sixty and seventy thousand square miles. They 
are a tall long-legged people rather slender than fat, with 
curly hair and a complexion of the deepest black. Though 
ill-fed, they are strong and healthy and in general reach 
a great age. The nation embraces a number of independent 


1 As to the disappearance of the J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 
early Roman kings see Zhe Magic Art 1911), P. 214. 
and the Evolution of Kings, vol. ii. pp. 2 See The Magic Art and the 
312 59g. ; as to the disappearance of Evolution of Kings, i. 1 sgg., ii. 376 
the early kings of Uganda, seethe Rev sgg. 
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tribes, and each tribe is mainly composed of the owners of 
cattle; for the Dinka are essentially a pastoral people, 
passionately devoted to the care of their numerous herds 
of oxen, though they also keep sheep and goats, and the 
women cultivate small quantities of millet (durra) and 
sesame. The tribes have no political union, Each village 
forms a separate community, pasturing its herds together in 
the same grass-land. With the change of the seasons the 
people migrate with their flocks and herds to and from the 
banks of the Nile. In summer, when the plains near the great 
river are converted into swamps and covered with clouds of 
mosquitoes, the herdsmen and their families drive their beasts 
to the higher land of the interior, where the animals find firm 
ground, abundant fodder, and pools of water at which to slake 
their thirst in the fervour of the noonday heat. Here in the 
clearings of the forest the community takes up its abode, each 
family dwelling by itself in one or more conical huts enclosed 
by a strong fence of stakes and thorn-bushes. It is in the 
patches of open ground about these dwellings that the women 
grow their scanty crops of millet and sesame. The mode of 
tillage is rude. The stumps of the trees which have been 
felled are left standing to a height of several feet ; the ground 
is hacked by the help of a tool between a hoe and a spade, 
and the weeds are uprooted with the hand. Such as it is, 
the crop is exposed to the ravages of apes and elephants by 
night and of birds by day. The hungry blacks do not 
always wait till the corn is ripe, but eat much of it while 
the ears are still green. The cattle are kept in separate 
parks (murahs) away from the villages. lt is in the season 
of the summer rains that the Dinka are most happy and 
prosperous. Then the cattle find sweet grass, plentiful 
water, coolness and shade in the forest; then the people 
subsist in comfort on the milk of their flocks and herds, 
supplementing it with the millet which they reap and the 
wild fruits which they gather in the forest; then they brew 
the native beer, then they marry and dance by night under 
the bright moon of the serene tropical sky. But in autumn 
a great change passes over the lite of the community. 
When October has come, the rains are over, the grass of 
the pastures is eaten down or withered, the pools are dry ; 
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thirst compels the whole village, with its lowing herds and 
bleating flocks, to migrate to the neighbourhood of the river. 
Now begins a time of privation and suffering. There is no 
grass for the cattle save in some marshy spots, where the 
herdsman must fight his rivals in order to win a meagre supply 
of fodder for his starveling beasts. There is no milk for the 
people, no fruits on the trees, except a bitter sort of acorns, 
from which a miserable flour is ground to stay the pangs of 
hunger. The lean and famished natives are driven to fish in 
the river for the tubers of water-lilies, to grub in the earth for 
roots, to boil the leaves of trees, and as a last resource to 
drink the blood drawn from the necks of their wretched cattle, 
The gaunt appearance of the people at this season fills the 
beholder with horror. The herds are decimated by famine, 
but even more beasts perish by dysentery and other diseases 
when the first rains cause the fresh grass to sprout.’ 


Dengdit, It is no wonder that the rain, on which the Dinka are 
ine Supreme so manifestly dependent for their subsistence, should play 


the Dinka. a great part in their religion and superstition. They 
worship a supreme being whose name of Dengdit means 

literally Great Rain? It was he who created the world and 
established the present order of things, and it is he who sends 

down the rain from the “rain-place,” his home in the upper 

regions of the air. But according to the Niel Dinka this 

Totemism great being was once incarnate in human form. Born of a 
Care woman, who descended from the sky, he became the ancestor 
of a clan which has the rain for its totem; for the recent 
researches of Dr. C. G. Seligmann have proved that every 

Dinka tribe is divided into a number of clans, each of which 

1 « E, de Pruyssenaere’s Reisen und 


Forschungen im Gebiete des Weissen 
und Blauen Nil,” Petermann’ s Mitthet- 
lungen, Erginzungsheft, No. 50 (Gotha, 
1877), pp. 18-23. Compare G, 
Schweinfurth, Te Heart of Africa, 
Third Edition (London, 1878), i. 48 
sqq. In the text I have followed de 
Pruyssenaere’s description of the priva- 
tions endured by the Dinka in the dry 
season. But that description is perhaps 
only applicable in seasons of unusual 
drought, for Dr. C. G. Seligmann, 
writing from personal observation, in- 
forms me that he regards the description 


as much overdrawn; in an average 
year, he tells me, the cattle do not die of 
famine and the natives are not starving. 
According to his information the drink- 
ing of the blood of their cattle is a 
luxury in which the Dinka indulge 
themselves at any time of the year, 

2 For this and the following informa- 
tion as to the religion, totemism, and 
rain-makers of the Dinka I am indebted 
to the kindness of Dr. C. G. Selig- 
mann, who investigated the Shilluk 
and Dinka in 1909-1910 and has 
most obligingly placed his manuscript 
materials at my disposal. 
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reveres as its totem a species of animals or plants or other 
natural objects, such as rain or fire. Animal totems seem 
to be the commonest; amongst them are the lion, the 
elephant, the crocodile, the hippopotamus, the fox, the 
hyaena, and a species of small birds called amur, clouds of 
which infest the cornfields and do great damage to the 
crops. Each clan speaks of its totemic animal or plant 
as its ancestor and refrains from injuring and eating it. 
Men of the Crocodile clan. for example, call themselves 
“Brothers of the Crocodile,” and will neither kill nor eat the 
animal; indeed they will not even eat out of any vessel 
which has held crocodile flesh, And as they do not injure 
crocodiles, so they imagine that their crocodile kinsfolk will 
not injure them ; hence men of this clan swim freely in the 
river, even by night, without fear of being attacked by the 
dangerous reptiles. And when the totem is a carnivorous 
animal, members of the clan may propitiate it by killing sheep 
and throwing out the flesh to be devoured by their animal 
brethren either on the outskirts of the village or in the river. 
Members of the Small Bird (amur) clan perform ceremonies 
to prevent the birds from injuring the crops. The relation- 
ship between a clan and its anima] ancestor or totem is 
commonly explained by a legend that in the beginning an 
ancestress gave birth to twins, one of whom was the totemic 
animal and the other the human ancestor. Like most totemic 
clans, the clans of the Dinka are exogamous, that is, no man 
may marry a woman of his own clan. The descent of the 
clans is in the paternal line; in other words, every man and 
woman belongs to his or her father’s clan, not to that of his 
or her mother. But the Rain clan of the Niel Dinka has for 
its ancestor, as we have seen, the supreme god himself, who 
deigned to be born of a woman and to live for a long time 
among men, ruling over them, till at last he grew very old and 
disappeared appropriately, like Romulus, in a great storm of 
rain. Shrines erected in his honour appear to be scattered 
all over the Dinka country and offerings are made at them. 
Perhaps without being unduly rash we may conjecture Rain 

that the great god of the Dinka, who gives them the fain ae, ihe 
was indeed, what tradition represents him as having been, a Dinka. 
man among men, in fact a human rain-maker, whom at his 
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Rain death the superstition of his fellows promoted to the rank 
ee of a deity above the clouds. Be that as it may, the human 


Dinka rain-maker (dazm) is a very important personage among the 
Dinka to this day; indeed the men in authority whom 
travellers dub chiefs or sheikhs are in fact the actual or 
potential rain-makers of the tribe or community.’ Each of 
them is believed to be animated by the spirit of a great 
rain-maker, which has come down to him through a succes- 
sion of rain-makers; and in virtue of this inspiration a 
successful rain-maker enjoys very great power and is con- 
sulted on all important matters. For example, in the Bor 
tribe of Dinka at the present time there is an old but active 
rain-maker named Biyordit, who is reputed to have immanent 
in him a great and powerful spirit called Lerpiu, and by 
reason of this reputation he exercises immense influence over 
all the Dinka of the Bor and Tain tribes. While the mighty 
spirit Lerpiu is supposed to be embodied in the rain-maker, 
it is also thought to inhabit a certain hut which serves as a 
shrine. In front of the hut stands a post to which are 
fastened the horns of many bullocks that have been sacrificed 
to Lerpiu ; and in the hut is kept a very sacred spear which 
bears the name of Lerpiu and is said to have fallen from 
heaven six generations ago. As fallen stars are also called 
Lerpiu, we may suspect that an intimate connexion is 
supposed to exist between meteorites and the spirit which 
animates the rain-maker ; nor would such a connexion seem 
unnatural to the savage, who observes that meteorites and 
rain alike descend from the sky. In spring, about the 
month of April, when the new moon is a few days old,a 
sacrifice of bullocks is offered to Lerpiu for the purpose of 
inducing him to move Dengdit, the great heavenly rain- 
maker, to send down rain on the parched and thirsty earth. 
Two bullocks are led twice round the shrine and afterwards tied 
by the rain-maker to the post in front of it. Then the drums 
beat and the people, old and young, men and women, dance 
round the shrine and sing, while the beasts are being sacrificed, 
“Lerpiu, our ancestor, we have brought you a sacrifice. Be 


1 On the importance of the rain- Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
makers among the Dinka and other i. 345 sqq. 


tribes of the Upper Nile, see Zhe 
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pleased to cause rain to fall.” The blood of the bullocks is 
collected in a gourd, boiled in a pot on the fire, and eaten by 
the old and important people of the clan. The horns of the 
animals are attached to the post in front of the shrine. 

In spite, or rather in virtue, of the high honour in which Dinka 
he is held, no Dinka rain-maker is allowed to die a natural ca. ne 
death of sickness or old age; for the Dinka believe that if allowed 
such an untoward event were to happen, the tribe would aaa 
suffer from disease and famine, and the herds would not death. 
yield their increase. So when a rain-maker feels that he is 
growing old and infirm, he tells his children that he wishes 
to die. Among the Agar Dinka a large grave is dug and 
the rain-maker lies down in it on his right side with his head 
resting on a skin. He is surrounded by his friends and 
relatives, including his younger children; but his elder 
children are not allowed to approach the grave lest in their 
grief and despair they should do themselves a bodily injury. 

For many hours, generally for more than a day, the rain- 
maker lies without eating or drinking. From time to time he 
speaks to the people, recailing the past history of the tribe, 
reminding them how he has ruled and advised them, and 
instructing them how they are to act in the future. Then, 
when he has concluded his admonition, he tells them that it 
is finished and bids them cover him up. So the earth is 
thrown down on him as he lies in the grave, and he soon 
dies of suffocation. Such, with minor variations, appears to 
be the regular end of the honourable career of a rain-maker 
in all the Dinka tribes. The Khor-Adar Dinka told Dr. 
Seligmann that when they have dug the grave for their rain- 
maker they strangle him in his house. The father and 
paternal uncle of one of Dr. Seligmann’s informants had both 
been rain-makers and both had been killed in the most regular 
and orthodox fashion. Even if a rain-maker is quite young he 
will be put to death should he seem likely to perish of disease. 
Further, every precaution is taken to prevent a rain-maker 
from dying an accidental death, for such an end, though not 
nearly so serious a matter as death from illness or old age, 
would be sure to entail sickness on the tribe. As soon as a 
rain-maker is killed, his valuable spirit is supposed to pass to a 
suitable successor, whether a son or other near blood relation 
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In the Central African kingdom of Unyoro down to 


Kings f 

putto recent years custom required that as soon as the king fell 
e na he should die b 
Unyoro seriously ill or began to break up from age, he shou y 
o his own hand; for, according to an old prophecy, the 
Africa. throne would pass away from the dynasty if ever the king 


were to die a natural death. He killed himself by 
draining a poisoned cup. If he faltered or were too ill to 
ask for the cup, it was his wife’s duty to administer the 
poison! When the king of Kibanga, on the Upper 
Congo, seems near his end, the sorcerers put a rope round 
his neck, which they draw gradually tighter till he dies.’ 
If the king of Gingiro happens to be wounded in war, he is 
put to death by his comrades, or, if they fail to kill him, by 
his kinsfolk, however hard he may beg for mercy. They 
say they do it that he may not die by the hands of his 
enemies? The Jukos are a heathen tribe of the Benue 
river, a great tributary of the Niger. In their country “the 
town of Gatri is ruled by a king who is elected by the 
big men of the town as follows. When in the opinion of 
the big men the king has reigned long enough, they give 
out that ‘the king is sick’—-a formula understood by all to 
mean that they are going to kill him, though the intention 
is never put more plainly. They then decide who is to be 
the next king. How long he is to reign is settled by the 
influential men at a meeting; the question is put and 
answered by each man throwing on the ground a little piece 
of stick for each year he thinks the new king should rule. 
The king is then told, and a great feast prepared, at which 
the king gets drunk on guinea-corn beer. After that he is 
speared, and the man who was chosen becomes king. Thus 
each Juko king knows that he cannot have very many more 
years to live, and that he is certain of his predecessor’s fate, 
This, however, does not seem to frighten candidates. The 


1 Emin Pasha in Central Africa, 
being a Collection of his Letters and 
Journals (London, 1888), p. 91; J. G. 
Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 
529 sg. (from information given by the 
Rev. John Roscoe). 

2 Father Guillemé, in Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi,\x.(1888) p.258; 
fd., ‘Credenze religiose dei Negri di 


Kibanga nell’ Alto Congo,” Archivio 
per lo studio delle tradizioni popolari, 
vii. (1888) p. 231. 

3 The Travels of the Jesuits in 
Ethiopia, collected and historically 
digested by F, Balthazar Tellez, of the 
Society of Jesus (London, 1710), p. 
197. We may compare the death of 
Saul (1 Samuel, xxxi. 3-6), 
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same custom of king-killing is said to prevail at Quonde and 
Wukari as well as at Gatri.”1 In the three Hausa kingdoms 
of Gobir, Katsina, and Daura, in Northern Nigeria, as soon 
as a king shewed signs of failing health or growing infirmity, 
an official who bore the title of Killer of the Elephant 
(kartagtwa) appeared and throttled him by holding his 
windpipe. The king elect was afterwards conducted to the 
centre of the town, called Head of the Elephant (kan giwa), 
where he was made to lie down on a bed. Then a black 
ox was slaughtered and its blood allowed to pour all over 
his body. Next the ox was flayed, and the remains of the 
dead king, which had been disembowelled and smoked for 
seven days over a slow fire, were wrapt up in the hide and 
dragged along the ground to the place of burial, where they 
were interred in a circular pit. After his bath of ox blood 
the new king had to remain for seven days in his mother’s 
house, undergoing ablutions daily. On the eighth day he 
was conducted in state to his palace. In the kingdom of 
Daura the new monarch had moreover to step over the 
corpse of his predecessor.” 

The Matiamvo is a great king or emperor in the interior The 
of Angola. One of the inferior kings of the country, ae 
by name Challa, gave to a Portuguese expedition the 
following account of the manner in which the Matiamvo 
comes by his end. “It has been customary,” he said, 
“for our Matiamvos to die either in war or by a violent 
death, and the present Matiamvo must meet this last 
fate, as, in consequence of his great exactions, he has 
lived long enough. When we come to this understanding, 
and decide that he should be killed, we invite him to make 
war with our enemies, on which occasion we all accompany 
him and his family to the war, when we lose some of our 
people. If he escapes unhurt, we return to the war again 
and fight for three or four days, We then suddenly abandon 
him and his family to their fate, leaving him in the enemy’s 
hands. Secing himself thus deserted, he causes his throne 
to be erected, and, sitting down, calls his family around him. 


1 Lieut. H. Pope-Hennessy, ‘‘ Notes 2 J. G. Frazer, 7ų otemism and Exo- 
on the Jukos and other Tribes of the gamy, ii. 608, on the authority of Mr. 
Middle Benue,” Journal of the Anthro- H. R. Palmer, Resident in Charge of 
pological Institute, xxx. (1900) p. (29). ` Katsina. 
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He then orders his mother to approach; she kneels at his 
feet ; he first cuts off her head, then decapitates his sons in 
succession, next his wives and relatives, and, last of all, his 
most beloved wife, called Anacullo. This slaughter being 
accomplished, the Matiamvo, dressed in all his pomp, awaits 
his own death, which immediately follows, by an officer sent 
by the powerful neighbouring chiefs, Caniquinha and Canica. 
This officer first cuts off his legs and arms at the joints, and 
lastly he cuts off his head; after which the head of the 
officer is struck off. All the potentates retire from the encamp- 
ment, in order not to witness his death. It is my duty to 
remain and witness his death, and to mark the place where 
the head and arms have been deposited by the two great chiefs, 
the enemies of the Matiamvo. They also take possession 
of all the property belonging to the deceased monarch and 
his family, which they convey to their own residence. I 
then provide for the funeral of the mutilated remains of the 
late Matiamivo, after which I retire to his capital and proclaim 
the new government. I then return to where the head, legs, and 
arms have been deposited, and, for forty slaves, I ransom them, 
together with the merchandise and other property belonging 
to the deceased, which I give up to the new Matiamvo, who 
has been proclaimed. This is what has happened to many 
Matiamvos, and what must happen to the present one.” 1 

It appears to have been a Zulu custom to put the king 
to death as soon as he began to have wrinkles or grey hairs. 
At least this seems implied in the following passage written 
by one who resided for some time at the court of the 
notorious Zulu tyrant Chaka, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century: “The extraordinary violence of the king’s 
rage with me was mainly occasioned by that absurd nostrum, 
the hair oil, with the notion of which Mr. Farewell had 
impressed him as being a specific for removing all indications 
of age. From the first moment of his having heard that 
such a preparation was attainable, he evinced a solicitude to 
procure it, and on every occasion never forgot to remind us 
of his anxiety respecting it ; more especially on our departure 
on the mission his injunctions were particularly directed to 


1 F. T. Valdez, Six Years of a Travellers Life in West ; 
1861), ii. 194 g of ife in Western Africa (London, 
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this object. It will be seen that it is one of the barbarous 
customs of the Zoolas in their choice or election of their 
kings that he must neither have wrinkles nor grey hairs, as 
they are both distinguishing marks of disqualification for 
becoming a monarch of a warlike people. It is also equally 
indispensable that their king should never exhibit those 
proofs of having become unfit and incompetent to reign; it 
is therefore important that they should conceal these indica- 
tions so long as they possibly can. Chaka had become 
greatly apprehensive of the approach of grey hairs; which 
would at once be the signal for him to prepare to make his 
exit from this sublunary world, it being always followed by the 
death of the monarch.”! The writer to whom we are indebted 
for this instructive anecdote of the hair-oil omits to specify the 
mode in which a grey-haired and wrinkled Zulu chief used 
“to make his exit from this sublunary world” ; but on analogy 
we may conjecture that he did so by the simple and perfectly 
sufficient process of being knocked on the head. 

The custom of putting kings to death as soon as they Kings of 
suffered from any personal defect prevailed two centurics ets 
ago in the Caffre kingdom of Sofala, to the north of the death on 
present Zululand. We have seen that these kings of Sofala, poaiy g 
each of whom bore the official name of Quiteve, were regarded blemishes 
as gods by their people, being entreated to give rain or sun- 
shine, according as each might be wanted.? Nevertheless a 
slight bodily blemish, such as the loss of a tooth, was con- 
sidered a sufficient cause for putting one of these god-men 
to death, as we learn from the following passage of an old 
Portuguese historian: “ It was formerly the custom of the 
kings of this land to commit suicide by taking poison when 
any disaster or natural physical defect fell upon them, such 
as impotence, infectious disease, the loss of their front tecth, 
by which they were disfigured, or any other deformity or 
affliction. To put an end to such defects they killed them- 
selves, saying that the king should be free from any blemish, 
and if not, it was better for his honcur that he should die 
and seek another life where he would be made whole, for there 


1 Nathaniel Isaacs, Travels and 232, 290 sg. | , 
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everything was perfect. But the Quiteve who reigned when 
I was in those parts would not imitate his predecessors in 
this, being discreet and dreaded as he was; for having lost 
a front tooth he caused it to be proclaimed throughout the 
kingdom that all should be aware that he had lost a tooth 
and should recognise him when they saw him without it, and 
if his predecessors killed themselves for such things they 
were very foolish, and he would not do so; on the contrary, 
he would be very sorry when the time came for him to die a 
natural death, for his life was very necessary to preserve his 
kingdom and defend it from his enemies; and he recom- 
mended his successors to follow his example.” ! The same 
historian tells us that “near the kingdom of Quiteve is 
another of which Sedanda is king, the laws and customs of 
which are very similar to those of Quiteve, all these Kaffirs 
being of the same nation, and these two kingdoms having 
formerly been one, as I shall relate hereafter, When I was 
in Sofala it happened that King Sedanda was seized with a 
severe and contagious leprosy, and seeing that his complaint 
was incurable, having named the prince who was to succeed 
him, he took poison and died, according to the custom of those 
kings when they are afflicted with any physical deformity.” 2 

The king of Sofala who dared to survive the loss of his 
front tooth was thus a bold reformer like Ergamenes, king 
of Ethiopia. We may conjecture that the ground for putting 
the Ethiopian kings to death was, as in the case of the Zulu 
and Sofala kings, the appearance on their person of any 
bodily defect or sign of decay; and that the oracle which 
the priests alleged as the authority for the royal execution 
was to the effect that great calamities would result from the 
reign of a king who had any blemish on his body; just as 
an oracle warned Sparta against a “lame reign,” that is, the 
reign of a lame king.’ It is some confirmation of this con- 
jecture that the kings of Ethiopia were chosen for their size, 


1 J. dos Santos, ‘Eastern Ethiopia,” 


in G. McCall Theal’s Records of South- 
eastern Africa, vii. (1901) pp. 194 5g. 
A more highly- flavoured and full- 
bodied, though less slavishly accurate, 
translation of this passage is given in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, xvi. 
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enriched the unadorned simplicity of 
the Portuguese historian’s style with 
“the scythe of time” and other 
flowers of rhetoric. 

2 J. dos Santos, of. cit. p. 193. 
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strength, and beauty long before the custom of killing them 
was abolished. To this day the Sultan of Wadai must 
have no obvious bodily defect, and the king of Angoy cannot 
be crowned if he has a single blemish, such as a broken 
or a filed tooth or the scar of an old wound According to 
the Book of Acaill and many other authorities no king who 
was afflicted with a personal blemish might reign over 
Ireland at Tara. Hence, when the great King Cormac Mac 
Art lost one eye by an accident, he at once abdicated.’ It 
is only natural, therefore, to suppose, especially with the 
other African examples before us, that any bodily defect or 
symptom of old age appearing on the person of the Ethiopian 
monarch was the signal for his execution. At a later time Courtiers 


it is recorded that if the king of Ethiopia became maimed fqred te 


in any part of his body all his courtiers had to suffer the nee 
same mutilation. But this rule may perhaps have been S°Y"°8™ 
instituted at the time when the custom of killing the king 

for any personal defect was abolished ; instead of compelling 

the king to die because, for example, he had lost a tooth, all 

his subjects would be obliged to lose a tooth, and thus the 
invidious supcriority of the subjects over the king would be 
cancelled. A rule of this sort is still observed in the same 
region at the court of the Sultans of Darfur. When the 
Sultan coughs, every one makes the sound ¢s ¢s by striking 

the tongue against the root of the upper teeth; when he 
sneezes, the whole assembly utters a sound like the cry of 

the jeko ; when he falls off his horse, all his followers must 

fall off likewise ; if any one of them remains in the saddle, no 
matter how high his rank, he is laid on the ground and 
beaten.” At the court of the king of Uganda in central 
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Africa, when the king laughs, every one laughs; when he 
sneezes, every one sneezes; when he has a cold, every one 
pretends to have a cold; when he has his hair cut, so has 
everybody At the court of Boni in Celebes it is a rule 
that whatever the king does all the courtiers must do. If 
he stands, they stand; if he sits, they sit; if he falls off his 
horse, they fall off their horses ; if he bathes, they bathe, and 
passers-by must go into the water in the dress, good or bad, 
which they happen to have on.2 When the emperor of 
China laughs, the mandarins in attendance laugh also; 
when he stops laughing, they stop; when he is sad, their 
countenances are chopfallen ; “you would say that their faces 
are on springs, and that the emperor can touch the springs 
and set them in motion at pleasure.”* But to return to 
the death of the divine king. 

Many days’ journey to the north-east of Abomey, the 
old capital of Dahomey, lies the kingdom of Eyeo. “ The 
Eyeos are governed by a king, no less absolute than the 
king of Dahomy, yet subject to a regulation of state, 


Kings of at once humiliating and extraordinary. When the people 
pet have conceived an opinion of his ill-government, which is 


sometimes insidiously infused into them by the artifice of 
his discontented ministers, they send a deputation to him 
with a present of parrots’ eggs, as a mark of its authen- 
ticity, to represent to him that the burden of government 
must have so far fatigued him that they consider it full 
time for him to repose from his cares and indulge him- 
self with a little sleep. He thanks his subjects for their 
attention to his ease, retires to his own apartment as if to 
sleep, and there gives directions to his women to strangle 
him. This is immediately executed, and his son quietly 


1 R. W. Felkin, ‘Notes on the Brooke, Esg., Rajah of Sarawak, by 
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ascends the throne upon the usual terms of holding the reins 
of government no longer than whilst he merits the appro- 
bation of the people.” About the year 1774, a king of Eyeo, 
whom his ministers attempted to remove in the customary 
manner, positively refused to accept the proffered parrots’ 
eggs at their hands, telling them that he had no mind to 
take a nap, but on the contrary was resolved to watch for 
the benefit of his subjects. The ministers, surprised and 
indignant at his recalcitrancy, raised a rebellion, but were 
defeated with great slaughter, and thus by his spirited con- 
duct the king freed himself from the tyranny of his 
councillors and established a new precedent for the guidance 
of his successors? However, the old custom seems to have 
revived and persisted until late in the nineteenth century, 
for a Catholic missionary, writing in 1884, speaks of the 
practice as if it were still in vogue.2 Another missionary, 
writing in 1881, thus describes the usage of the Egbas and 
the Yorubas of west Africa: “Among the customs of 
the country one of the most curious is unquestionably 
that of judging and punishing the king. Should he 
have earned the hatred of his people by exceeding his rights, 
one of his councillors, on whom the heavy duty is laid, 
requires of the prince that he shall ‘ go to sleep, which means 
simply ‘take poison and die.’ If his courage fails him at 
the supreme moment, a friend renders him this last service, 
and quietly, without betraying the secret, they prepare the 
people for the news of the king’s death. In Yoruba the 
thing is managed a little differently. When a son is born 
to the king of Oyo, they make a model of the infant’s right 
foot in clay and keep it in the house of the elders (ogboni). 
If the king fails to observe the customs of the country, a 
messenger, without speaking a word, shews him his child’s 
foot. The king knows what that means. He takes poison Voluntary 
and goes to sleep.” The old Prussians acknowledged as Cot. bY 
their supreme lord a ruler who governed them in the name the old 


Prussian 


of the gods, and was known as God’s Mouth (Kirwaido). Kiywaido 
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When he felt himself weak and ill, if he wished to leave a 
good name behind him, he had a great heap made of thorn- 
bushes and straw, on which he mounted and delivered a 
long sermon to the people, exhorting them to serve the gods 
and promising to go to the gods and speak for the people. 
Then he took some of the perpetual fire which burned in 
front of the holy oak-tree, and lighting the pile with it 
burned himself to death.’ 

We need not doubt the truth of this last tradition. 
Fanaticism or the mere love of notoriety has led men in 
other ages and other lands to court death in the flames. In 
antiquity the mountebank Peregrinus, after bidding for fame 
in the various characters of a Christian martyr, a shameless 
cynic, and a rebcl against Rome, ended his disreputable and 
vainglorious career by publicly burning himself at the 
Olympic festival in the presence of a crowd of admirers and 
scoffers, among whom was the satirist Lucian.? Buddhist 
monks in China sometimes seek to attain Nirvana by the 
same method, the flame of their religious zeal being fanned 
by a belief that the merit of their death redounds to the 
good of the whole community, while the praises which are 
showered upon them in their lives, and the prospect of the 
honours and worship which await them after death, serve as 
additional incentives to suicide. The beautiful mountains of 
Tien-tai, in the district of Tai-chow, are, or were till lately, 
the scene of many such voluntary martyrdoms. The victims 
are monks who, weary of the vanities of earth, have with- 
drawn even from their monasteries and spent years alone in 
one or other of the hermitages which are scattered among 
the ravines and precipices of this wild and secluded region. 
Their fancy having been wrought and their resolution strung 
to the necessary pitch by a life of solitude and brooding con- 
templation, they announce their intention and fix the day of 
their departure from this world of shadows, always choosing 
for that purpose a festival which draws a crowd of 
worshippers and pilgrims to one of the many monasteries of 

1 Simon Grunau, Preussische Chro- Lucian’s account of the mountebank’s 
nik, herausgegeben von Dr. M. _ death is nota fancy picture is proved 
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the district. Advertisements of the approaching solemnity 
are posted throughout the country, and believers are invited 
to attend and assist the martyrs with their prayers. From 
three to five monks are said thus to commit themselves to 
the flames every year at Tien-taii They prepare by fasting 
and ablution for the last fiery trial of their faith, An 
upright chest containing a seat is placed in a brick furnace, 
and the space between the chest and the walls of the furnace 
is filled with fuel. The doomed man takes his seat in the 
chest ; the door is shut on him and barred; fire is applied 
to the combustibles, and consumes the candidate for heaven. 
When all is over, the charred remains are raked together, 
worshipped, and reverently buried in a dagoba or shrine 
destined for the preservation and worship of the relics of 
saints. The victims, it is said, are not always voluntary. 
In remote districts unscrupulous priests have been known to 
stupefy a clerical brother with drugs and then burn him 
publicly, an unwilling martyr, as a means of spreading the 
renown of the monastery and thereby attracting the alms of 
the faithful. On the twenty-eighth of January 1888 the 
Spiritual-hill monastery, distant about a day’s journey from 
the city of Wen-chow, witnessed the voluntary death by fire 
of two monks who bore the euphonious names of Perceptive- 
intelligence and Effulgent-glamour. Before they entered the 
furnaces, the spectators prayed them to become after death 
the spiritual guardians of the neighbourhood, to protect it from 
all evil influences, and to grant luck in trade, fine seasons, 
plentiful harvests, and every other blessing. The martyrs com- 
plaisantly promised to comply with these requests, and were 
thereupon worshipped as living Buddhas, while a stream of 
gifts poured into the coffers of the monastery... Among the 
Esquimaux of Bering Strait a shaman has been known to 
burn himself alive in the expectation of returning to life with 
much stronger powers than he had possessed before.” 
But the suicides by fire of Chinese Buddhists and Religious 


> e œ Suicides in 
Esquimaux sorcerers have been far surpassed by the frenzics Russia 


1 D. S. Macgowan, M.D., * Self- 
immolation by Fire in China,” Tke 
Chinese Recorder and Missionary 
Journal, xix. (1888) pp. 445-451, 
- 508-521, 


2 E W. Nelson, * The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Æighteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Part I. (Wash- 
ington, 1899), pp. 320, 433 sg. 
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of Christian fanaticism. In the seventeenth century the 
internal troubles of their unhappy country, viewed in the 
dim light of prophecy, created a widespread belief among 
the Russian people that the end of the world was at hand, 
and that the reign of Antichrist was about to begin. We 
know from Scripture that the old serpent, which is the 
devil, has been or will be shut up under lock and key for 
a thousand years, and that the number of the Beast is six 
hundred and sixty-six? A simple mathematical calculation, 
based on these irrefragable data, pointed to the year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-six as the date when 
the final consummation of all things and the arrival of the 
Beast in question might be confidently anticipated. When 
the year came and went and still, to the general surprise, the 
animal failed to put in an appearance, the calculations were 
revised, it was discovered that an error had crept into them, 
and the world was respited for another thirty-three years. 
But though opinions differed as to the precise date of the 
catastrophe, the pious were unanimous in their conviction of 
its proximity. Accordingly some of them ceased to till their 
fields, abandoned their houses, and on certain nights of the 
year expected the sound of the last trump in coffins which 
they took the precaution of closing, lest their senses, or what 
remained of them, should be overpowered by the awful vision 
of the Judgment Day. 

It would have been well if the delusion of their dis- 
ordered intellects had stopped there. Unhappily in many 
cases it went much further, and suicide, universal suicide, 
was preached by fervent missionaries as the only means to 
escape the snares of Antichrist and to pass from the sins and 
sorrows of this fleeting world to the eternal joys of heaven. 
Whole communities hailed with enthusiasm the gospel of 
death, and hastened to put its precepts in practice. An 
epidemic of suicide raged throughout northern and north- 
eastern Russia. At first the favourite mode of death was by 
starvation. In the forest of Vetlouga, for example, an old 
man founded an establishment for the use of religious suicides, 
It was a building without doors and windows. The aspirants 
to heaven were lowered into it through a hole in the roof, 


A ; ee E 
Revelation xx. 1-3. 2 Revelation xiii. 18. 
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the hatch was battened down on them, and men armed 
with clubs patrolled the outer walls to prevent the prisoners 
from escaping. Hundreds of persons thus died a lingering 
death. At first the sounds of devotion issued from the walls ; 
but as time went on these were replaced by entreaties for 
food, prayers for mercy, and finally imprecations on the mis- 
creant who had lured these misguided beings to destruction 
and on the parents who had brought them into the world to 
suffer such exquisite torments. Thus death by famine was 
attended by some obvious disadvantages. It was slow: it 
opened the door to repentance: it occasionally admitted of 
rescue. Accordingly death by fire was preferred as surer and Suicide 
more expeditious. Priests, monks, and laymen scoured the >Y fre. 
villages and hamlets preaching salvation by the flames, some 
of them decked in the spoils of their victims ; for the motives 
of the preachers were often of the basest sort. They did 
not spare even the children, but seduced them by promises 
of the gay clothes, the apples, the nuts, the honey they 
would enjoy in heaven. Sometimes when the people 
hesitated, these infamous wretches decided the wavering 
minds of their dupes by a false report that the troops were 
coming to deliver them up to Antichrist, and so to rob them 
of a blissful eternity. Then men, women, and children 
rushed into the flames. Sometimes hundreds, and even 
thousands, thus perished together. An area was enclosed by 
barricades, fuel was heaped up in it, the victims huddled 
together, fire set to the whole, and the sacrifice consummated. 
Any who in their agony sought to escape were driven or 
thrown back into the flames, sometimes by their own relations, 
These sinister fires generally blazed at night, reddening the 
sky till daybreak. In the morning nothing remained but 
charred bodies gnawed by prowling dogs; but the stench of 
burnt human flesh poisoned the air for days afterwards. 


1 Ivan Stchoukine, Ze Suicide col- 
lectif dans le Raskol russe (Paris, 
1903), Pp. 45-53, 61-78, 84-87, 
96-99, 102-112. The mania in its 
most extreme form died away towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, but 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries cases of collective suicide 
from religious motives occurred from 


time to time, people burning them- 
selves in families or in batches of 
thirty or forty. The last of these 
suicides by fire took place in 1860, 
when fifteen persons thus perished in 
the Government of Olonetz. Twenty- 
four others buried themselves alive near 
Tiraspol in the winter of 1896-97. See 
I, Stchoukine, of. cit. pp. 114-126. 
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A Jewish As the Christians expected the arrival of Antichrist in 

Messiah the year 1666, so the Jews cheerfully anticipated the long- 
delayed advent of their Messiah in the same fateful year. A 
Jew of Smyrna, by name Sabatei-Sevi, availed himself of 
this general expectation to pose as the Messiah in person. 
He was greeted with enthusiasm. Jews from many parts of 
Europe hastened to pay their homage and, what was still 
better, their money to the future deliverer of his country, 
who in return parcelled out among them, with the greatest 
liberality, estates in the Holy Land which did not belong 
to him. But the alternative of death by impalement or 
conversion to Mohammedanism, which the Sultan submitted 
to his consideration, induced him to revise his theological 
opinions, and on looking into the matter more closely he 
discovered that his true mission in life was to preach the 
total abolition of the Jewish religion and the substitution 
for it of Islam." 


§ 3. Kings killed at the End of a Fixed Term 


ee In the cases hitherto described, the divine king or priest 
atera 19 Suffered by his people to retain office until some outward 
fixed term. defect, some visible symptom of failing health or advancing 
age, warns them that he is no longer equal to the discharge 

of his divine duties ; but not until such symptoms have made 

their appearance is he put to death. Some peoples, how- 

ever, appear to have thought it unsafe to wait for even the 
slightest symptom of decay and have preferred to kill the 

king while he was still in the full vigour of life. Accord- 

ingly, they have fixed a term beyond which he might not 

reign, and at the close of which he must die, the term fixed 

upon being short enough to exclude the probability of his 
degenerating physically in the interval. In some parts of 

a ee India the period fixed was twelve years. Thus, 
= according to an old traveller, in the province of Quilacare, 


Quilacare 


a a about twenty leagues to the north-east of Cape Comorin, 
oftwelve there is a Gentile house of prayer, in which there is an 


years. idol which they hold in great account, and every twelve 


1 Voltaire, Zssaz sur les Meurs, iii, 142- } 
a a » IL 142-145 (Œuvres complètes de Voltaire, 
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years they celebrate a great feast to it, whither all the 
Gentiles go as to a jubilee. This temple possesses many 
lands and much revenue: it is a very great affair. This 
province has a king over it, who has not more than twelve 
years to reign from jubilee to jubilee. His manner of living 
is in this wise, that is to say : when the twelve years are com- 
pleted, on the day of this feast there assemble together in- 
numerable people, and much money is spent in giving food to 
Bramans. The king has a wooden scaffolding made, spread 
over with silken hangings: and on that day he goes to bathe 
at a tank with great ceremonies and sound of music, after that 
he comes to the idol and prays to it, and mounts on to the 
scaffolding, and there before all the people he takes some 
very sharp knives, and begins to cut off his nose, and then his 
ears, and his lips, and all his members, and as much flesh off 
himself as he can; and he throws it away very hurriedly 
until so much of his blood is spilled that he begins to faint, 
and then he cuts his throat himself. And he performs this 
sacrifice to the idol, and whoever desires to reign other 
twelve years and undertake this martyrdom for love of the 
idol, has to be present looking on at this: and from that 
place they raise him up as king.” 1 

The king of Calicut, on the Malabar coast, bears the Custom 
title of Samorin or Samory, which in the native language is A F 
said to mean “ God on earth.”? He “pretends to be of a Calicut. 
higher rank than the Brahmans, and to be inferior only to 
the invisible gods; a pretention that was acknowledged by 
his subjects, but which is held as absurd and abominable by 
the Brahmans, by whom he is only treated as a Sudra.” ° 
Formerly the Samorin had to cut his throat in public at 
the end of a twelve years’ reign. But towards the end of the 
seventeenth century the rule had been modified as follows: 
“Many strange customs were observed in this country in 


1 Duarte Barbosa, A Description of 
the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar 
in the Beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century (Hakluyt Society, London, 
1866), pp. 172 sg. 

2 L. di Varthema, Travels, trans- 
lated by J. W. Jones and edited by G. 
P. Badger (Hakluyt Society, London, 
1863), p. 134. Ina note the Editor 


says that the name Zamorin (Samorin) 
according to some ‘‘is a corruption of 
Tamuri, the name of the most ex- 
alted family of the Nair caste.” 

3 Francis Buchanan, ‘‘ Journey from 
Madras through the Countries of 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,” in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, viii. 
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Custom of former times, and some very odd ones are still continued. 


the kings 
of Calicut. 


It was an ancient custom for the Samorin to reign but twelve 
years, and no longer. If he died before his term was ex- 
pired, it saved him a troublesome ceremony of cutting his 
own throat, on a publick scaffold erected for the purpose. 
He first made a feast for all his nobility and gentry, who 
are very numerous. After the feast he saluted his guests, and 
went on the scaffold, and very decently cut his own throat 
in the view of the assembly, and his body was, a little while 
after, burned with great pomp and ceremony, and the 
grandees elected a new Samorin. Whether that custom 
was a religious or a civil ceremony, I know not, but it is now 
laid aside. Anda new custom is followed by the modern 
Samorins, that jubilee is proclaimed throughout his dominions, 
at the end of twelve years, and a tent is pitched for him in a 
spacious plain, and a great feast is celebrated for ten or twelve 
days, with mirth and jollity, guns firing night and day, so at the 
end of the feast any four of the guests that have a mind to 
gain a crown by a desperate action, in fighting their way 
through 30 or 40,000 of his guards, and kill the Samorin 
in his tent, he that kills him succeeds him in his empire. 
In anno 1695, one of those jubilees happened, and the tent 
pitched near Pennany, a seaport of his, about fifteen leagues 
to the southward of Calicut. There were but three men 
that would venture on that desperate action, who fell in, 
with sword and target, among the guard, and, after they had 
killed and wounded many, were themselves killed. One of 
the desperados had a nephew of fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, that kept close by his uncle in the attack on the guards, 
and, when he saw him fall, the youth got through the guards 
into the tent, and made a stroke at his Majesty’s head, and 
had certainly despatched him if a large brass lamp which was 
burning over his head had not marred the blow; but, before 
he could make another, he was killed by the guards; and, 
I believe, the same Samorin reigns yet. I chanced to come 
that time along the coast and heard the guns for two or 
three days and nights successively.” } 

The English traveller, whose account I have quoted, did 


l Alex. Hamilton, “A New Account of the East Indies,” in Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, viii. 374. 
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not himself witness the festival he describes, though he heard Fuller 
the sound of the firing in the distance. Fortunately, exact Seen 
records of these festivals and of the number of men who see N 
perished at them have been preserved in the archives of the 

royal family at Calicut. In the latter part of the nineteenth 

century they were examined by Mr. W. Logan, with the per- 

sonal assistance of the reigning king, and from his work it 

is possible to gain an accurate conception both of the tragedy 

and of the scene where it was periodically enacted down to 

1743, when the ceremony took place for the last time. 

The festival at which the king of Calicut staked his The Maha 
crown and his life on the issue of battle was known as the ow, 
Maha Makham or Great Sacrifice. It fell every twelfth Sacrifice at 
year, when the planet Jupiter was in retrograde motion in Callens 
the sign of the Crab, and it lasted twenty-eight days, 
culminating at the time of the eighth lunar asterism in the 
month of Makaram. As the date of the festival was deter- 
mined by the position of Jupiter in the sky, and the interval 
between two festivals was twelve years, which is roughly 
Jupiter’s period of revolution round the sun, we may con- 
jecture that the splendid planet was supposed to be in a 
special sense the king’s star and to rule his destiny, the 
period of its revolution in heaven corresponding to the 
period of his reign on earth. However that may be, the 
ceremony was observed with great pomp at the Tirunavayi 
temple, on the north bank of the Ponnani River. The spot 
is close to the present railway line. As the train rushes by, 
you can just catch a glimpse of the temple, almost hidden 
behind a clump of trees on the river bank. From the 
western gateway of the temple a perfectly straight road, 
hardly raised above the level of the surrounding rice-fields 
and shaded by a fine avenue, runs for half a mile to a high 
ridge with a precipitous bank, on which the outlines of three 
or four terraces can still be traced. On the topmost of 
these terraces the king took his stand on the eventful day. 

The view which it commands is a fine one. Across the flat 

1 The sidereal revolution of Jupiter known to the Greek astronomers, from 
is completed in 11 years 314.92 days whom the knowledge may perhaps have 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edi- penetrated into India. See Geminus, 


tion, s.v. ‘“ Astronomy,” ii. 808). The  Zisagoge, 1, p. 10, ed. Halma. 
twelve-years revolution of Jupiter was 
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expanse of the rice-fields, with the broad placid river 
winding through them, the eye ranges eastward to high 
tablelands, their lower slopes embowered in woods, while 
afar off looms the great chain of the western Ghauts, 
and in the furthest distance the Neilgherries or Blue 
Mountains, hardly distinguishable from the azure of the 
sky above. 

But it was not to the distant prospect that the king’s 
eyes naturally turned at this crisis of his fate. His atten- 
tion was arrested by a spectacle nearer at hand. For all the 
plain below was alive with troops, their banners waving gaily 
in the sun, the white tents of their many camps standing 
sharply out against the green and gold of the rice-fields. 
Forty thousand fighting men or more were gathered there to 
defend the king. But if the plain swarmed with soldiers, 
the road that cuts across it from the temple to the king’s 
stand was clear of them. Not a soul was stirring on it. 
Each side of the way was barred by palisades, and from the 
palisades on either hand a long hedge of spears, held by 
strong arms, projected into the empty road, their blades 
meeting in the middle and forming a glittering arch of steel. 
All was now ready. The king waved his sword. At the 
same moment a great chain of massy gold, enriched with 
bosses, was placed on an elephant at his side. That was 
the signal. On the instant a stir might be seen half a mile 
away at the gate of the temple. A group of swordsmen, 
decked with flowers and smeared with ashes, has stepped out 
from the crowd. They have just partaken of their last meal 
on earth, and they now receive the last blessings and fare- 
wells of their friends. A moment more and they are 
coming down the lane of spears, hewing and stabbing right 
and left at the spearmen, winding and turning and writhing 
among the blades as if they had no bones in their bodies. 
It is all in vain. One after the other they fall, some nearer 
the king, some further off, content to die, not for the shadow 
of a crown, but for the mere sake of approving their daunt- 
less valour and swordsmanship to the world. On the last 
days of the festival the same magnificent display of 
gallantry, the same useless sacrifice of life was repeated 
again and again. Yet perhaps no sacrifice is wholly 
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useless which proves that there are men who prefer honour 
to life.’ 

“It is a singular custom in Bengal,” says an old native Custom of 
historian of India, “that there is little of hereditary descent roe 
in succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne allotted l 
for the king; there is, in like manner, a seat or station 
assigned for each of the amirs, wazirs, and mansabdars. It 
is that throne and these stations alone which engage the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A set of dependents, 
servants, and attendants are annexed to each of these situa- 
tions. When the king wishes to dismiss or appoint any 
person, whosoever is placed in the seat of the one dismissed 
is immediately attended and obcyed by the whole establish- 
ment of dependents, servants, and retainers annexed to the 
seat which he occupies. Nay, this rule obtains even as to the 
royal throne itself. Whoever kills the king, and succeeds in 
placing himself on that throne, is immediately acknowledged 
as king ; all the amzrs, wazzrs, soldiers, and peasants instantly 
obey and submit to him, and consider him as being as much 
their sovereign as they did their former prince, and obey his 
orders implicitly. The people of Bengal say, ‘ We are faithful 
to the throne ; whoever fills the throne we are obedient and 
true to it? ”? A custom of the same sort formerly prevailed Custom of 
in the little kingdom of Passier, on the northern coast of HS ings 
Sumatra. The old Portuguese historian De Barros, who in- 
forms us of it, remarks with surprise that no wise man would 
wish to be king of Passier, since the monarch was not allowed 
by his subjects to live long. From time to time a sort of fury 
seized the people, and they marched through the streets of 
the city chanting with loud voices the fatal words, “ The 
king must die!” When the king heard that song of death 
he knew that his hour had come. The man who struck 
the fatal blow was of the royal lineage, and as soon as 
he had done the deed of blood and seated himself on 
the throne he was regarded as the legitimate king, provided 


1 W. Logan, Malabar (Madras, 
1887), i. 162-169. The writer 
describes in particular the festival of 
1683, when fifty-five men perished in 
{he manner described. 

2 Sir H. M. Elliot, The History of 


India as told by its own Historians, iv. 
260. I have to thank Mr. R. S. 
Whiteway, of Brownscombe, Shotter- 
mill, Surrey, for kindly calling my 
attention to this and the following 
instance of the custom of regicide. 
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that he contrived to maintain his seat peaceably for a single 
day. This, however, the regicide did not always succeed in 
doing. When Fernao Peres d’Andrade, on a voyage to 
China, put in at Passier for a cargo of spices, two kings 
were massacred, and that in the most peaceable and orderly 
manner, without the smallest sign of tumult or sedition in 
the city, where everything went on in its usual course, 
as if the murder or execution of a king were a matter 
of everyday occurrence. Indeed, on one occasion three 
kings were raised to the dangerous elevation and followed 
each other on the dusty road of death in a single day. The 
people defended the custom, which they esteemed very laud- 
able and even of divine institution, by saying that God 
would never allow so high and mighty a being as a king, 
who reigned as his vicegerent on earth, to perish by violence 
Custom of unless for his sins he thoroughly deserved it? Far away 
ca from the tropical island of Sumatra a rule of the same sort 
appears to have obtained among the old Slavs. When the 
captives Gunn and Jarmerik contrived to slay the king and 
queen of the Slavs and made their escape, they were pursued 
by the barbarians, who shouted after them that if they would 
only come back they would reign instead of the murdered 
monarch, since by a public statute of the ancients the 
succession to the throne fell to the king’s assassin. But the 
flying regicides turned a deaf ear to promises which they 
regarded as mere baits to lure them back to destruction ; 
they continued their flight, and the shouts and clamour of 
the barbarians gradually died away in the distance.? 
an When kings were bound to suffer death, whether at their 
parotkiam OWN hands or at the hands of others, on the expiration of a 
in Malabar. fixed term of years, it was natural that they should seek to 
delegate the painful duty, along with some of the privileges 
of sovereignty, to a substitute who should suffer vicariously 
in their stead. This expedient appears to have been resorted 
to by some of the princes of Malabar. Thus we are informed 
by a native authority on that country that “in some places 
1 De Barros, Da Asia, dos feitos, 2 Saxo Grammaticus, istoria 
gue os Portuguezes fizeram no descubri- Danica, viii. pp. 410 sg., ed, P. E. 
mento e conguista dos mares e terras do Müller (p. 334 of Mr. Oliver Elton’s 


Oriente, Decada Terceira, Liv. V. cap. English translation), 
i pp. 512 sg. (Lisbon, 1777). 
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all powers both executive and judicial were delegated for a 
fixed period to natives by the sovereign. This institution 
was styled Thalavettiparothiam or authority obtained by 
decapitation. Parothiam is the name of a supreme authority 
of those days. The name of the office is still preserved in 
the Cochin state, where the village headman is called a 
Parathiakaran. This Thalavettiparothiam was a terrible 
but interesting institution. It was an office tenable for 
five years during which its bearer was invested with supreme 
despotic powers within his jurisdiction. On the expiry of 
the five years the man’s head was cut off and thrown up in 
the air amongst a large concourse of villagers, each of whom 
vied with the other in trying to catch it in its course down. 
He who succeeded was nominated to the post for the next 


five years.”* A similar delegation of the duty of dying for Custom of 
his country was perhaps practised by the Sultans of Java. ee 


At least such a custom would explain a strange scene which 
was witnessed at the court of one of these sultans by the 
famous traveller Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangier, who visited 
the East Indies in the first half of the fourteenth century. 
He says: “ During my audience with the Sultan I saw a man 
who held in his hand a knife like that used by a grape-gleaner. 
He placed it on his own neck and spoke for a long time in a 
language which I did not understand. After that he seized 
the knife with both hands at once and cut his throat. His 
head fell to the ground, so sharp was the blade and so great 
the force with which he used it. I remained dumbfoundered 
at his behaviour, but the Sultan said to me, ‘ Does any one 
do like that in your country?’ I answered, ‘ Never did I 
see such a thing? He smiled and replied, ‘These people 
are our slaves, and they kill themselves for love of us? Then 
he commanded that they should take away him who had 
slain himself and should burn him. The Sultan’s officers, 
the grandees, the troops, and the common people attended 
the cremation. The sovereign assigned a liberal pension to 
the children of the deceased, to his wife, and to his brothers ; 


1 T. K. Gopal Panikkar (of the 1900), pp. 120 sg. I have to thank 
Madras Registration Department), my friend Mr. W. Crooke for calling 
Malabar and its Folk (Madras, N.D., my attention to this account. 
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and they were highly honoured because of his conduct. A 
person, who was present at the audience when the event l 
have described took place, informed me that the speech made 
by the man who sacrificed himself set forth his devotion to 
the monarch. He said that he wished to immolate himself 
out of affection for the sovereign, as his father had done for 
love of the prince’s father, and as his grandfather had done 
out of regard for the prince’s grandfather”! We may 
conjecture that formerly the sultans of Java, like the kings of 
Quilacare and Calicut, were bound to cut their own throats 
at the end of a fixed term of years, but that at a later time 
they deputed the painful, though glorious, duty of dying for 
their country to the members of a certain family, who received 
by way of recompense ample provision during their life and 
a handsome funeral at death. 

A similar mode of religious suicide seems to have been 
often adopted in India, especially in Malabar, during the 
Middle Ages. Thus we are told by Friar Jordanus that 
in the Greater India, by which he seems to mean Malabar 
and the neighbouring regions, many sacrifice themselves to 
the idols. When they are sick or involved in misfortune, 
they vow themselves to the idol in case they are delivered. 
Then, when they have recovered, they fatten themselves 
for one or two years; and when another festival comes 
round, they cover themselves with flowers, crown them- 
selves with white garlands, and go singing and playing 
before the idol, when it is carried through the land. There, 
after they have shown off a great deal, they take a sword 
with two handles, like those used in currying leather, put 
it to the back of their neck, and cutting strongly with 
both hands sever their heads from their bodies before the 
idol? Again, Nicolo Conti, who travelled in the East in 
the early part of the fifteenth century, informs us that in 
the city of Cambaita “many present themselves who have 
determined upon self immolation, having on their neck a 
broad circular piece of iron, the fore part of which is round 


1 Voyage d Tbn Batoutah, texte arabe, 2 The Wonders of the East, by Friar 
accompagné d’une traduction par C. Jordanus, translated by Col. Henry 
Deffrémery et B. R. Sanguinetti (Paris, Yule (London, 1863, Hakluyt Society) 
1853-58), iv. 246 sg. Pp. 32 sg. 
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and the hinder part extremely sharp. A chain attached to 
the fore part hangs suspended upon the breast, into which 
the victims, sitting down with their legs drawn up and their 
neck bent, insert their feet. Then, on the speaker pro- 
nouncing certain words, they suddenly stretch out their legs, 
and at the same time drawing up their neck, cut off their 
own head, yielding up their lives as a sacrifice to their idols. 
These men are regarded as saints.”’ Among the Jaintias 
or Syntengs, a Khasi tribe of Assam, human sacrifices used 
to be annually offered on the Sandhi day in the month of 
Ashwin. Persons often came forward voluntarily and pre- 
sented themselves as victims. This they generally did by 
appearing before the Rajah on the last day of Shravan and 
declaring that the goddess had called them to herself. 
After due enquiry, if the would-be victim were found suit- 
able, it was customary for the Rajah to present him with a 
golden anklet and to give him permission to live as he chose 
and to do what he liked, the royal treasury undertaking to 
pay compensation for any damage he might do in the 
exercise of his remarkable privileges. But the enjoyment 
of these privileges was very short. On the day appointed 
the voluntary victim, after bathing and purifying himself, 
was dressed in new attire, daubed with red sandal-wood and 
vermilion, and bedecked with garlands. Thus arrayed, he 
sat for a time in meditation and prayer on a dais in front of 
the goddess ; then he made a sign with his finger, and the 
executioner, after uttering the usual formulas, cut off his 
head, which was thereafter laid before the goddess on a 
golden plate. The lungs were cooked and eaten by such 
Kandra Yogis as were present, and it is said that the royal 
family partook of a small quantity of rice cooked in the 
blood of the victim. The ceremony was usually witnessed 
by crowds of spectators who assembled from all parts of the 


chains and stirrups attached to it for 


1 India in the Fifteenth Century, 
being a Collection of Voyages to India 
in the century preceding the Portuguese 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
edited by R. H. Major(Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1857), ‘‘The Travels of 
Nicolo Conti in the East,” pp. 27 sg. 
An instrument of the sort described in 
» the text (a crescent-shaped knife with 


the convenience of the suicide) used to 
be preserved at Kshira, a village of 
Bengal near Nadiya: it was called a 
karavat, See The Book of Ser Marco 
Polo, newly translated and edited by 
Colonel Henry Yule, Second Edition 
(London, 1875), ii. 334. 
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neighbouring hills. When the supply of voluntary victims 
fell short, emissaries were sent out to kidnap strangers from 
other territories, and it was the practice of such man-hunts 
that led to the annexation of the Jaintia country by the 
British." 

When once kings, who had hitherto been bound to die 
a violent death at the end of a term of years, conceived 
the happy thought of dying by deputy in the persons of 
others, they would very naturally put it in practice; and 
accordingly we need not wonder at finding so popular 
an expedient, or traces of it, in many lands. Thus, for 
example, the Bhuiyas are an aboriginal race of north- 
eastern India, and one of their chief seats is Keonjhur. At 
the installation of a Rajah of Keonjhur a ceremony is 
observed which has been described as follows by an English 
officer who witnessed it: “Then the sword, a very rusty old 
weapon, is placed in the Raja’s hands, and one of the 
Bhuiyas, named Anand Kopat, comes before him, and kneel- 
ing sideways, the Raja touches him on the neck as if about 
to strike off his head, and it is said that in former days there 
was no fiction in this part of the ceremony. The family of 
the Kopat hold their lands on the condition that the victim 
when required shall be produced. Anand, however, hurriedly 
arose after the accolade and disappeared. He must not be 
seen for three days ; then he presents himself again to the 
Raja as miraculously restored to life”? Here the custom 
of putting the king’s proxy to death has dwindled, probably 
under English influence, to a mere pretence ; but elsewhere 
it survives, or survived till recent times, in full force. 
Cassange, a native state in the interior of Angola, is ruled by 


Man killed a king, who bears the title of Jaga. When a king is about 


at the in- 
stallation 


to be installed in office, some of the chiefs are despatched to 


of aking of find a human victim, who may not be related by blood or 


Cassange. 


marriage to the new monarch. When he comes to the 
king’s camp, the victim is provided with everything he 
requires, and all his orders are obeyed as promptly as those 
of the sovereign. On the day of the ceremony the king takes 


2 Major P. R. T. Gurdon, The Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1898. 
Khasis (London, 1907), pp. 102 sg., 2 E.T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology 
quoting Mr. Gait in the Journal of the of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), p. 146. 
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his seat on a perforated iron stool, his chiefs, councillors, 
and the rest of the people forming a great circle round 
about him. Behind the king sits his principal wife, together 
with all his concubines. An iron gong, with two small bells 
attached to it, is then struck by an official, who continues to 
ring the bells during the ceremony. The victim is then 
introduced and placed in front of the king, but with his back 
towards him. Armed with a scimitar the king then cuts 
open the man’s back, extracts his heart, and having taken a 
bite out of it, spits it out and gives it to be burned. The 
councillors meantime hold the victim’s body so that the 
blood from the wound spouts against the king’s breast and 
belly, and, pouring through the hole in the iron stool, is 
collected by the chiefs in their hands, who rub their breasts 
and beards with it, while they shout, “Great is the king and 
the rites of the state!” After that the corpse is skinned, 
cut up, and cooked with the flesh of an ox, a dog, a hen, 
and some other animals. The meal thus prepared is served 
first to the king, then to the chiefs and councillors, and lastly 
to all the people assembled. Any man who refused to 
partake of it would be sold into slavery together with his 
family... The distinction with which the human victim is 
here treated before his execution suggests that he is a 
substitute for the king. 

Scandinavian traditions contain some hints that of old Sacrifice of 
the Swedish kings reigned only for periods of nine years, the kings 
after which they were put to death or had to find a substitute Sweden : 
to die in their stead. Thus Aun or On, king of Sweden, is ree 
said to have sacrificed to Odin for length of days and to years’ 

. tenure 
have been answered by the god that he should live so long of the 
as he sacrificed one of his sons every ninth year. He throne. 
sacrificed nine of them in this manner, and would have 
sacrificed the tenth and last, but the Swedes would not allow 


him. So he died and was buried in a mound at Upsala.? 


1 F. T. Valdez, Six Years of a 
Travellers Life in Western Africa 
(London, 1861), ii. 158-160. I have 
translated the title A7aguzta by ‘‘chief”’ ; 
the writer does not explain it. 

2 Ynglinga Saga, 29 (The Heims- 
kringla, translated by S. Laing, i. 239 
. sg.) Compare H. M. Chadwick, Zhe 


Cult of Othin (London, 1899), p. 4. 
According to Messrs. Laing and Chad- 
wick the sacrifice took place every ¢enth 
year. But I follow Prof. K. Weinhold 
who translates “ hit tiunda hvert ár” 
by “alle neun Jahre” (“ Die mystische 
Neunzahl bei den Deutschen,” Abhand- 
lungen der kinig. Akademie der Wissen- 
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Another indication of a similar tenure of the crown occurs 
in a curious legend of the disposition and banishment of 
Odin. Offended at his misdeeds, the other gods outlawed 
and exiled him, but set up in his place a substitute, Oller by 
name, a cunning wizard, to whom they accorded the symbols 
both of royalty and of godhead. The deputy bore the name 
of Odin, and reigned for nearly ten years, when he was 
driven from the throne, while the real Odin came to his 
own again. His discomfited rival retired to Sweden and 
was afterwards slain in an attempt to repair his shattered 
fortunes, As gods are often merely men who loom large 
through the mists of tradition, we may conjecture that this 
Norse legend preserves a confused reminiscence of ancient 
Swedish kings who reigned for nine or ten years together, 
then abdicated, delegating to others the privilege of dying 
for their country. The great festival which was held at 
Upsala every nine years may have been the occasion ou 
which the king or his deputy was put to death. We know 
that human sacrifices formed part of the rites.? 


§ 4. Octennial Tenure of the Kingship 


Limited There are some grounds for believing that the reign of 
tenure of “many ancient Greek kings was limited to eight years, or at 
the king- y S g y , 


shipin least that at the end of every period of eight years a new 
E ti fresh outpouring of the divi 
Greece, consecration, a fresh outpouring o e divine grace, was 


regarded as necessary in order to enable them to discharge 


The their civil and religious duties. Thus it was a rule of the 
crn Spartan constitution that every eighth year the ephors should 


appear choose a clear and moonless night and sitting down observe 
formerly {° the sky in silence. If during their vigil they saw a meteor or 
oan shooting star, they inferred that the king had sinned against 
erlods oO; . . . . . 
ee years the deity, and they suspended him from his functions until 
only. the Delphic or Olympic oracle should reinstate him in them. 


This custom, which has all the air of great antiquity, was not 


schaften zu Berlin, 1897, p. 6). So English translation). 


in Latin decimo guogue anno should be 2 Adam of Bremen, Descriptio insu- 
translated ‘‘every ninth year.” larum Aquilonis, 27 (Migne’s Patrologia 
1 Saxo Grammaticus, Historia Latina, cxlvi. col. 644). See The 


Danica, iii. pp. 129-131, ed. P. E. Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
Müller (pp. 98 sg. of Oliver Elton’s vol. ii. pp. 364 sg. 
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suffered to remain a dead letter even in the last period of 

the Spartan monarchy ; for in the third century before our 

era a king, who had rendered himself obnoxious to the 

reforming party, was actually deposed on various trumped-up 

charges, among which the allegation that the ominous sign 

had been seen in the sky took a prominent place.! When 

we compare this custom with the evidence to be presently 

adduced of an eight years’ tenure of the kingship 

in Greece, we shall probably agree with K. O. Miiller? 

that the quaint Spartan practice was much more than a 

mere antiquarian curiosity; it was the attenuated survival 

of an institution which may once have had great significance, 

and it throws an important light on the restrictions and 

limitations anciently imposed by religion on the Dorian 

kingship. What exactly was the import of a meteor in the 

opinion of the old Dorians we can hardly hope to determine ; 

one thing only is clear, they regarded it as a portent of so 

ominous and threatening a kind that its appearance under 

certain circumstances justified and even required the deposi- 

tion of their king. This exaggerated dread of so simple a The dread 

natural phenomenon is shared by many savages at the See aa 
y 

present day; and we shall hardly err in supposing that savages. 

the Spartans inherited it from their barbarous ancestors, 

who may have watched with consternation, on many a starry 

night among the woods of Germany, the flashing of a meteor 


1 Plutarch, Ægis, 11. Plutarch says 
that the custom was observed ‘‘at 
intervals of nine years” (ôt ér&v évvéa), 
but the expression is equivalent to our 
“at intervals of eight years.” In reckon- 
ing intervals of time numerically the 
Greeks included both the terms which 
are separated by the interval, whereas 
we include only one of them. For 
example, our phrase ‘‘every second 
day” would be rendered in Greek 6:a 
tplrns hpépas, literally ‘‘every third 
day.” Again, a cycle of two years is 
in Greek /rieferis, literally “a period 
of three years”; a cycle of eight years 
is ennaeteris, literally ‘fa period of 
nine years”; and so forth. See Cen- 
sorinus, De die natali, 18. The Latin 
use of the ordinal numbers is similar, 
e.g, our ‘*every second year” would be 
tertio quoque anno in Latin. However, 


the Greeks and Romans were not 
always consistent in this matter, for 
they occasionally reckoned in our 
fashion. The resulting ambiguity is 
not only puzzling to moderns ; it some- 
times confused the ancients themselves. 
For example, it led to a derangement 
of the newly instituted Julian calendar, 
which escaped detection for more than 
thirty years. See Macrobius, Saturn. 
i. 14. 13 sg. ; Solinus, i. 45-47. On 
the ancient modes of counting in such 
cases see A. Schmidt, Handbuch der 
griechischen Chronologie (Jena, 1888), 
pp- 95 sgg. According to Schmidt, 
the practice of adding both terms to 
the sum of the intervening units was 
not extended by the Greeks to numbers 
above nine. 


3 Die Dorier,? ii. 96. 
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through the sky. It may be well, even at the cost of 

a digression, to illustrate this primitive superstition by 
examples. 

Supersti- Thus, shooting stars and meteors are viewed with appre- 

eg hension by the natives of the Andaman Islands, who suppose 

aborigines them to be lighted faggots hurled into the air by the malignant 

aH spirit of the woods in order to ascertain the whereabouts of 

stars. any unhappy wight in his vicinity. Hence if they happen to 

be away from their camp when the meteor is seen, they hide 

themselves and remain silent for a little before they venture 

to resume the work they were at; for example, if they are 

out fishing they will crouch at the bottom of the boat.’ 

The natives of the Tully River in Queensland believe 

falling stars to be the fire-sticks carried about by the spirits 

of dead enemies. When they see one shooting through the 

air they take it as a sign that an enemy is near, and accord- 

ingly they shout and make as much noise as they can; next 

morning they all go out in the direction in which the star 

fell and look for the tracks of their foe? The Turrbal tribe of 

Queensland thought that a falling star was a medicine-man 

flying through the air and dropping his fire-stick to kill some- 

body ; if there was a sick man in the camp, they regarded him 

as doomed? The Ngarigo of New South Wales believed 

the fall of a meteor to betoken the place where their foes were 

mustering for war The Kaitish tribe of central Australia 

imagine that the fall of a star marks the whereabouts of a 

man who has killed another by means of a magical pointing- 

stick or bone. If a member of any group has been killed 

in this way, his friends watch for the descent of a meteor, 

march in that direction, slay an enemy there, and leave his 

body lying on the ground. The friends of the murdered 

man understand what has happened, and bury his body 

where the star fell; for they recognise the spot by the soft- 

ness of the earth The Mara tribe of northern Australia 

1 E. Man, Aboriginal Inhabitants One of the earliest writers on New 

of the Andaman Islands, pp. 84 sq. South Wales reports that the natives 

2 W. E. Roth, North Queensland attributed great importance to the fall- 

Bulletin, No. 5, Superstition, Magic, ing of a star (D. Collins, Account of 


and Medicine (Brisbane, 1903), p. 8. the English Colony in New South Wales 
3 A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes (London, 1804), p. 383). 


of South-East Australia, p. 429. 5 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
t A. W. Howitt, of. cit, p. 430. Tribes of Central Australia, p. 627. 
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suppose a falling star to be one of two hostile spirits, father 
and son, who live up in the sky and come down occasionally 
to do harm to men. In this tribe the profession of medicine- 
man is strictly hereditary in the stock which has the falling 
star for its totem ;’ if these wizards had ever developed into 
kings, the descent of a meteor at certain times might have 
had the same fatal significance for them as for the kings of 
Sparta. The Taui Islanders, to the west of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, make war in the direction in which they have 
observed a star to fall,? probably for a reason like that which 
induces the Kaitish to do the same. 

When the Baronga of south Africa see a shooting star Supersti- 
they spit on the ground to avert the evil omen, and cry, ae 
“Go away! go away all alone!” By this they mean that and other 
the light, which is so soon to disappear, is not to take them AUC". 
with it, but to go and die by itself. So when a Masai shooting 
perceives the flash of a meteor he spits several times and “""* 
says, “Be lost! go in the direction of the enemy!” after 
which he adds, “Stay away from me.”* The Namaquas 
“are greatly afraid of the metcor which is vulgarly called a 
falling star, for they consider it a sign that sickness is coming 
upon the cattle, and to escape it they will immediately drive 
them to some other parts of the country. They call out to 
the star how many cattle they have, and beg of it not to 
send sickness.”*® The Bechuanas are also much alarmed at 
the appearance of a meteor. If they happen to be dancing 
in the open air at the time, they will instantly desist and 
retire hastily to their huts. The Ewe negroes of Guinea 
regard a falling star as a powerful divinity, and worship 
it as one of their national gods, by the name of Nyikpla 
or Nyigbla. In their opinion the falling star is especially a 
war-god who marches at the head of the host and leads it 
to victory, riding like Castor and Pollux on horseback. 

But he is also a rain-god, and the showers are sent by 


1 Spencer and Gillen, of. ci. pp. 4 A. C. Hollis, 7ke Masai (Oxford, 
488, 627 sq. - 1905), p. 316. A 

2 G. Thilenius, Z¢hnographische 5 J. Campbell, Travels in South 
Ergebnisse aus Melanesien, ii. (Halle, Africa (London, 1815), pp. 428 sq. 
1903) p. 129. 8 Id., Travels in South Africa, 

3 H. A. Junod, Zes Ba-ronga Second Journey (London, 1822), ii 


(Neuchatel, 1898), p. 470. 204. 
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him from the sky. Special priests are devoted to his 
worship, with a chief priest at their head, who resides in 
the capital. They are known by the red staves which 
they carry and by the high- pointed caps, woven of 
threads and palm-leaves, which they wear on their heads. 
In times of drought they call upon their god by night 
with wild howls. Once a year an ox is sacrificed to him 
at the capital, and the priests consume the flesh, On 
this occasion the people smear themselves with the pollen 
of a certain plant and go in procession through the towns 
and villages, singing, dancing, and beating drums.’ 
; By some Indians of California meteors were called 
ee “children of the moon,” and whenever young women saw 
Indians as one of them they fell to the ground and covered their heads, 
to shooting fearing that, if the meteor saw them, their faces would become 
ugly and diseased? The Tarahumares of Mexico fancy that 
a shooting star is a dead sorcerer coming to harm a man 
who harmed him in life. Hence when they see one they 
huddle together and scream for terror When a German 
traveller was living with the Bororos of central Brazil, a 
splendid meteor fell, spreading dismay through the Indian 
village. It was believed to be the soul of a dead medicine- 
man, who suddenly appeared in this form to announce that he 
wanted meat, and that, as a preliminary measure, he proposed 
to visit somebody with an attack of dysentery. Its appear- 
ance was greeted with yells from a hundred throats: men, 
women, and children swarmed out of their huts like ants whose 
nest has been disturbed ; and soon watch-fires blazed, round 
which at a little distance groups of dusky figures gathered, 
while in the middle, thrown into strong relief by the flicker- 
ing light of the fire, two red-painted sorcerers reeled and 
staggered in a state of frantic excitement, snorting and 
spitting towards the quarter of the sky where the meteor 
had run its bricf but brilliant course. Pressing his right 


Supersti- 


1 G. Ziindel, “Land und Volk der 
Eweer auf der Sclavenkiiste in West- 
afrika,” Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für 
Erdkunde zu Berlin, xii. (1877) pp. 
415 sg.; C. Spiess, ** Religionsbegriffe 
der Evheer in Westafrika,” Mitthei- 
lungen des Seminars für Orientalische 
Sprachen 2u Berlin, vi. (1903) Dritte 


Abtheilung, p. 112. 

2 Boscana, ‘‘ Chinigchinich, a His- 
torical Account of the Origin, etc., ot 
the Indians of St. Juan Capistrano,” in 
A. Robinson’s Life in California (New 
York, 1846), p. 299. 

3 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexice 
(London, 1903), i. 324 sg. 
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hand to his yelling mouth, each of them held aloft in his 
extended left, by way of propitiating the angry star, a 
bundle of cigarettes. “There!” they seemed to say, “all 
that tobacco will we give to ward off the impending visita- 
tion. Woe to you, if you do not leave us in peace.”! The 
Lengua Indians of the Gran Chaco also stand in great fear 
of meteors, imagining them to be stones hurled from heaven 
at the wicked sorcerers who have done people to death by 
their charms.? When the Abipones beheld a meteor flash- 
ing or heard thunder rolling in the sky, they imagined 
that one of their medicine-men had died, and that the 
flash of light and the peal of thunder were part of his 
funeral honours.’ 

When the Laughlan Islanders see a shooting star they Shooting 
make a great noise, for they think it is the old woman who A 
lives in the moon coming down to earth to catch somebody, as demons 
who may relieve her of her duties in the moon while she 
goes away to the happy spirit-land* In Vedic India a 
meteor was believed to be the embodiment of a demon, and 
on its appearance certain hymns or incantations, supposed 
to possess the power of killing demons, were recited for the 
purpose of expiating the prodigy. To this day in India, 
when women see a falling star, they spit thrice to scare the 
demon. Some of the Esthonians at the present time 
regard shooting stars as evil spirits.” It is a Mohammedan 
belief that falling stars are demons or jinn who have 
attempted to scale the sky, and, being repulsed by the 
angels with stones, are hurled headlong, flaming, from the 
celestial vault. Hence every true believer at sight of a 


1 K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens (Ber- 
lin, 1894), pp. 514 sg. The Peruvian 
Indians also made a prodigious noise 
when they saw a shooting star. See 
P. de Cieza de Leon, Travels (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1864), p. 232. 

2 G. Kurze, “ Sitten und Gebräuche 
der Lengua - Indianer,” Mitteilungen 
der Geographischen Gesellschaft zu 
Jena, xxiii. (1905) p. 17; W. Barbrooke 
Grubb, An Unknown People in an 
Unknown Land (London, 1911), p. 
163. 

à M. Dobrizhotfer, Zistoria de Abi- 


onibus (Vienna, 1784), ii. 86. 

4 W. Tetzlaff, ‘Notes on the Laugh- 
lan Islands,” Annual Report on 
British New Guinea, 1890-91 (Bris- 
bane, 1892), p. 105. 

5 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda, p. 267. 

6 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1906), ii. 22. 

T Holzmayer, ‘‘ Osiliana,” Verhand- 
lungen der gelehrten Estnischen 
Gesellschaft zw Dorpat, vii. (1872) 
p. 48. 
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meteor should say, “I take refuge with God from the stoned 
devil.” ? 

A widespread superstition, of which some examples 
have already been given, associates meteors or falling 
stars with the souls of the dead. Often they are believed to 
be the spirits of the departed on their way to the other 
world. The Maoris imagine that at death the soul leaves 
the body and goes to the nether world in the form of a 
falling star? The Kingsmill Islanders deemed a shooting 
star an omen of death to some member of the family which 
occupied the part of the council-house nearest to the point 
of the sky whence the meteor took its flight. If the star 
was followed by a train of light, it foretold the death of a 
woman ; if not, the death of a man? When the Wotjobaluk 
tribe of Victoria see a shooting star, they think it is falling 
with the heart of a man who has been caught by a sorcerer 
and deprived of his fatt One evening when Mr. Howitt 
was talking with an Australian black, a bright meteor was 
seen shooting through the sky. The native watched it and 
remarked, “An old blackfellow has fallen down there.” ° 
Among the Yerrunthally tribe of Queensland the ideas on 
this subject were even more definite. They thought that 
after death they went to a place away among the stars, and 
that to reach it they had to climb up a rope; when they 
had clambered up they let go the rope, which, as it fell from 
heaven, appeared to people on earth as a falling star. The 
natives of the Prince of Wales Islands, off Queensland, are 


1 Guillain, Documents sur Phistotre, 
la gtographie, et le commerce de P Afrique 
Orientale, ii, (Paris, N.D.) p. 973 C. 
Velten, Sztten und Gebräuche der 
Suaheli (Gottingen, 1903), pp. 339 
sq.; C. B. Klunzinger, Upper Egypt 
(London, 1878), p. 405; Budgett 
Meakin, Zhe Moors (London, 1902), 
P. 353- 

2 E. Dieffenbach, Travels in New 
Zealand (London, 1843), ii 66. 
According to another account, meteors 
are regarded by the Maoris as be- 
tokening the presence of a god (R. 
Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, or New 
Zealand and its Inhabitants,? p. 147). 

3 Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the United 


States Exploring Expedition, v. 88. 


4 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 369. 


5 A. W. Howitt, in Brough Smyth’s 
Aborigines of Victoria, ti. 309. 

6 E. Palmer, ‘*Notes on some 
Australian Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xiii. (1884) 
p- 292. Sometimes apparently the 
Australian natives regard crystals or 
broken glass as fallen stars, and 
treasure them as powerful instruments 
of magic. See E. M. Curr, The 
Australian Race, iti. 29; W. E. 
Roth, Worth Queensland Ethnography, 
Bulletin No. 5, p. 8 
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much afraid of shooting stars, for they believe them to be 
ghosts which, in breaking up, produce young ones of their 
own kind” The natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in New 
Britain think that meteors are the souls of people who have 
been murdered or eaten; so at the sight of a meteor 
flashing they cry out, “The ghost of a murdered man!” 2 
According to the Sulka of New Britain meteors are souls 
which have been flung into the air in order to plunge into 
the sea; and the train of light which they leave behind 
them is a burning tail of dry coco-nut leaves which has been 
tied to them by other souls, in order to help them to wing 
their way through the air? The Caffres of South Africa 
often say that a shooting star is the sign of the death of 
some chief, and at sight of it they will spit on the ground 
as a mark of friendly feeling towards the dead man. 
Similarly the Ababua of the Congo valley think that a 
chief will die in the village into which a star appears to fall, 
unless the danger of death be averted by a particular 
dance In the opinion of the Masai, the fall of a 
meteor signifies the death of some one; at sight of it they 
pray that the victim may be one of their enemies.© The Supposed 
Wambugwe of eastern Africa fancy that the stars are men, e 
of whom one dies whenever a star is seen to fall.” The tomen. 
Tinneh Indians and the Tchiglit Esquimaux of north- 
western America believe that human life on earth is 
influenced by the stars, and they take a shooting star to 
be a sign that some one has died The Lolos, an ab- 
original tribe of western China, hold that for each person 
on earth there is a corresponding star in the sky. Hence 
when a man is ill, they sacrifice wine to his star and light 
four and twenty lamps outside of his room. On the day 
after the funeral they dig a hole in the chamber of death 


6 J. Halkin, Quelques Peuplades du 


1 J. Macgillivray, Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake (London, 
1852), ii, 30. 

2 P, A. Kleintitschen, Die Küsten- 
bewohner der Gazellehalbinsel (Hiltrup 
bei Münster, N.D.), p. 227. 
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and pray the dead man’s star to descend and be buried in 
it. If this precaution were not taken, the star might fall 
and hit somebody and hurt him very much.’ In classical 
antiquity there was a popular notion that every human 
being had his own star in the sky, which shone bright or 
dim according to his good or evil fortune, and fell in the 
form of a meteor when he died. 

Superstitions of the same sort are still commonly to 
be met with in Europe. Thus in some parts of Germany 
they say that at the birth of a man a new star is set 
in the sky, and that as it burns brilliantly or faintly he 
grows rich or poor; finally when he dies it drops from 
the sky in the likeness of a shooting star Similarly in 
Brittany, Transylvania, Bohemia, the Abruzzi, the Romagna, 
and the Esthonian island of Oesel it is thought by some 
that every man has his own particular star in the sky, and 
that when it falls in the shape of a meteor he expires A 
like belief is entertained by Polish Jews.’ In Styria they 
say that when a shooting star is seen a man has just died, 
or a poor soul been released from purgatory. The Esth- 
onians believe that if any one sees a falling star on New 
Year’s night he will die or be visited by a serious illness that 
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year! In Belgium and many parts of France the people 
suppose that a meteor is a soul which has just quitted the 
body, sometimes that it is specially the soul of an unbaptized 
infant or of some one who has died without absolution. At 

sight of it they say that you should cross yourself and pray, 

or that if you wish for something while the star is falling 

you will be sure to get it? Among the Vosges Mountains 

in the warm nights of July it is not uncommon to see whole 
showers of shooting stars. It is generally agreed that these 

stars are souls, but some difference of opinion exists as to 
whether they are souls just taking leave of earth, or tortured 

by the fires of purgatory, or on their passage from purgatory 

to heaven.? The last and most cheering of these views is 

held by the French peasantry of Beauce and Perche and by 

the Italian peasantry of the Abruzzi, and charitable people 

pray for the deliverance of a soul at the sight of a falling 

start The downward direction of its flight might naturally 
suggest a different goal ; and accordingly other people have 

seen in the transient flame of a meteor the descent of a soul 

from heaven to be born on earth. In the Punjaub, for Various 
example, Hindoos believe that the length of a soul’s residence peves as, 
in the realms of bliss is exactly proportioned to the sums which meteors. 
the man distributed in charity during his life; and that when 

these are exhausted his time in heaven is up, and down he 
comes.” In Polynesia a shooting star was held to be the 
flight of a spirit, and to presage the birth of a great prince.® 

The Mandans of north America fancied that the stars were 

dead people, and that when a woman was brought to bed a 

star fell from heaven, and entering into her was born as a 
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child! On the Biloch frontier of the Punjaub each man is 
held to have his star, and he may not journey in particular 
directions when his star is in certain positions. If duty 
compels him to travel in the forbidden direction, he takes 
care before setting out to bury his star, or rather a figure 
of it cut out of cloth, so that it may not see what he is 
doing.” 

Which, if any, of these superstitions moved the barbarous 
Dorians of old to depose their kings whenever at a certain 
season a meteor flamed in the sky, we cannot say. Perhaps 
they had a vague general notion that its appearance signified 
the dissatisfaction of the higher powers with the state of the 
commonwealth; and since in primitive society the king is 
commonly held responsible for all untoward events, what- 
ever their origin, the natural course was to relieve him of 
duties which he had proved himself incapable of discharging. 
But it may be that the idea in the minds of these rude 
barbarians was more definite. Possibly, like some people in 
Europe at the present day, they thought that every man had 
his star in the sky, and that he must die when it fell. The 
king would be no exception to the rule, and on a certain 
night of a certain year, at the end of a cycle, it might be 
customary to watch the sky in order to mark whether the 
king’s star was still in the ascendant or near its setting. 
The appearance of a meteor on such a night—of a star 
precipitated from the celestial vault—might prove for the 
king not merely a symbol but a sentence of death. It 
might be the warrant for his execution. 

If the tenure of the regal office was formerly limited 
among the Spartans to eight years, we may naturally ask, 
why was that precise period selected as the measure of a 
king’s reign? The reason is probably to be found in those 
astronomical considerations which determined the early Greek 
calendar. The difficulty of reconciling lunar with solar time 
is one of the standing puzzles which has taxed the ingenuity 
of men who are emerging from barbarism. Now an octennial 


l 1 Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Rejse was identified with the flight of a 
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cycle is the shortest period at the end of which sun and The 
moon really mark time together after overlapping, so to say, se ee 
throughout the whole of the interval. Thus, for example, it Sian 
is only once in every eight years that the full moon coincides *emPt to 
with the longest or shortest day; and as this coincidence solar and 
can be observed with the aid of a simple dial, the observa- ™™* "me 
tion is naturally one of the first to furnish a base for a 
calendar which shall bring lunar and solar times into toler- 
able, though not exact, harmony.’ But in early days the 
proper adjustment of the calendar is a matter of religious 
concern, since on it depends a knowledge of the right seasons 
for propitiating the deities whose favour is indispensable to 
the welfare of the community? No wonder, therefore, that 
the king, as the chief priest of the state, or as himself a god, 
should be liable to deposition or death at the end of an 
astronomical period. When the great luminaries had run 
their course on high, and were about to renew the heavenly 
race, it might well be thought that the king should renew 
his divine energies, or prove them unabated, under pain of 
making room for a more vigorous successor. In southern 
India, as we have seen, the king’s reign and life terminated 
with the revolution of the planet Jupiter round the sun. In 
Greece, on the other hand, the king’s fate seems to have 
hung in the balance at the end of every eight years, ready 
to fly up and kick the beam as soon as the opposite scale 
was loaded with a falling star. 

The same train of thought may explain an ancient Greek The _ 
custom which appears to have required that a homicide should “ae 
be banished his country, and do penance for a period of relation to 


the regulation of the calendar by the 
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eight or nine years With the beginning of a new cycle 
or great year, as it was called, it might be thought that all 
nature was regenerate, all old scores wiped out. According 
to Pindar, the dead whose guilt had been purged away by 
an abode of eight years in the nether world were born 
again on earth in the ninth year as glorious kings, athletes, 
and sages? The doctrine may well be an old popular belief 
rather than a mere poetical fancy. If so, it would supply 
a fresh reason for the banishment of a homicide during the 
years that the angry ghost of his victim might at any 
moment issue from its prison-house and pounce on him. 
Once the perturbed spirit had been happily reborn, he might 
be supposed to forgive, if not to forget, the man who had 
done him an injury in a former life. 

Whatever its origin may have been, the cycle of eight 
years appears to have coincided with the normal length of 
the king’s reign in other parts of Greece besides Sparta. 
Thus Minos, king of Cnossus in Crete, whose great palace 
has been unearthed in recent years, is said to have held 
office for periods of eight years together. At the end of 
each period he retired for a season to the oracular cave on 
Mount Ida, and there communed with his divine father Zeus, 
giving him an account of his kingship in the years that were 
past, and receiving from him instructions for his guidance 
in those which were to come. The tradition plainly implies 
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that at the end of every eight years the king’s sacred powers 

needed to be renewed by intercourse with the godhead, and 

that without such a renewal he would have forfeited his 

right to the throne. We may surmise that among the Sacred 
solemn ceremonies which marked the beginning or the end pe 
of the eight years’ cycle the sacred marriage of the king ana ieee 
with the queen played an important part, and that in this i i oa 
marriage we have the true explanation of the strange legend of bull and 
of Pasiphae and the bull. It was said that Pasiphae, the Symbols of 
wife of King Minos, fell in love with a wondrous white bull the sun 
which rose from the sea, and that in order to gratify her es 
unnatural passion the artist Daedalus constructed a hollow 
wooden cow, covered with a cow’s hide, in which the love- 

sick queen was hidden while the bull mounted it. The 

result of their union was the Minotaur, a monster with the 

body of a man and the head of a bull, whom the king shut 

up in the labyrinth, a building full of such winding and 
intricate passages that the prisoner might roam in it for 

ever without finding the way out. The legend appears to 

reflect a mythical marriage of the sun and moon, which was 

acted as a solemn rite by the king and queen of Cnossus, 


wearing the masks of a bull and cow respectively.” 


I follow the interpretation which appears 
to have generally found favour both 
with the ancients, including Plato, and 
with modern scholars. See K. Hoeck, 
Kreta, i. 244 sgg. ; K. O. Müller, Die 
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Chronologie (Jena, 1888), p. 65; W. H. 
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domadischen Fristen und Wochen der 
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(Leipsic, 1890), pp. 135-139; id., 
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(Leipsic, 1895), p. 3; Türk, in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. 
Mythologie, iii. 1666 sg. ; A. J. Evans, 
‘ Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult,” 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xxi. (1901) 
p. 181; A. B. Cook, ‘‘Zeus, Jupiter, 
and the Oak,” Classical Review, xvii. 
(1903) pp. 406-412; compare ia, 
“The European Sky-god,” /o/klore, 
xv. (1904) p. 272. All these writers, 
except Mr. Cook, regard Minos and 
Pasiphae as representing the sun and 
moon. Mr. Cook agrees so far as 
relates to Minos, but he supposes 
Pasiphae to be a sky-goddess or sun- 
goddess rather than a goddess of the 
moon. On the other hand, he was 
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pastoral people a bull is the most natural type of vigorous 
reproductive energy, and as such is a fitting emblem of the 
sun. Islanders who, like many of the Cretans, see the sun 
daily rising from the sea, might readily compare him to a 
white bull issuing from the waves. Indeed, we are expressly 
told that the Cretans called the sun a bull? Similarly in 
ancient Egypt the sacred bull Mnevis of Heliopolis (the 
City of the Sun) was deemed an incarnation of the Sun- 
god and for thousands of years the kings of Egypt 
delighted to be styled “mighty bull”; many of them 
inscribed the title on their sevekh or cognisance, which 
set forth their names in their character of descendants 
of Horus.4 The identification of Pasiphae, “she who shines 
on all,” with the moon was made long ago by Pausanias, 
who saw her image along with that of the sun in a sanctuary 
on that wild rocky coast of Messenia where the great range 
of Taygetus descends seaward in a long line of naked crags. 
The horns of the waxing or waning moon naturally suggest 
the resemblance of the luminary to a white cow; hence the 
ancients represented the goddess of the moon drawn by a 
team of white cattle. When we remember that at the 
court of Egypt the king and queen figured as god and 
goddess in solemn masquerades, where the parts of animal- 
headed deities were played by masked men and women,’ we 
need have no difficulty in imagining that similar dramas 
may have been performed at the court of a Cretan king, 
whether we suppose them to have been imported from 
Egypt or to have had an independent origin. 


the first to suggest that the myth was 
periodically acted by the king and queen 
of Cnossus disguised in bovine form. 

1 Compare The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, ii. 368 sq. 

2 Bekker’s Anecdota Graeca, i. 344, 
S.U. "Adiobvios Tadpos. 

3 Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, 
ili. 13. I sg. ; Diodorus Siculus, i. 84. 
4, i. 88. 43 Strabo, xvii. 1. 22 and 
27, pp. 803, 805; Aelian, De natura 
animalium, xi. 113 Suidas, s.V. "Amis ; 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 14. 7 ; 
A. Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites 
Buch, p. 552; A, Erman, Die ägyp- 
tische Religion (Berlin, 1905), p. 26; 


E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the 
Egyptians (London, 1904), i. 330. 

4 E. A, Wallis Budge, The Gods of 
the Egyptians, i. 25. 

5 Pausanias, i. 26. 1. For a de- 
scription of the scenery of this coast, 
see Morritt, in Walpole’s Memoirs re- 
lating to European Turkey, i. p. 54. 

6 W. H. Roscher, User Selene und 
Verwandtes, pp. 30-33. 

T See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 130 sgg. Weare 
told that Egyptian sovereigns assumed 
the masks of lions, bulls, and serpents 
as symbols of power (Diodorus Siculus, 
1 6274): 
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The stories of Zeus and Europa, and of Minos and The same 
Britomartis or Dictynna appear to be only different ex- myth and 
pressions of the same myth, different echoes of the same of the 
custom. The moon rising from the sea was the fair maiden mareee 
Europa coming across the heaving billows from the far and moon 
eastern land of Phoenicia, borne or pursued by her suitor the th? inal 
solar bull. The moon setting in the western waves was the of Zeus and 
coy Britomartis or Dictynna, who plunged into the sea to at 
escape the warm embrace of her lover Minos, himself the > Brito- 
sun. The story how the drowning maiden was drawn up ee 
a fisherman’s net may well be, as some have thought, the 
explanation given by a simple seafaring folk of the moon’s 
reappearance from the sea in the east after she had sunk 
into it in the west? To the mythical fancy of the ancients 
the moon was a coy or a wanton maiden, who either fled 
from or pursued the sun every month till the fugitive was 
overtaken and the lovers enjoyed each other’s company at 
the time when the luminaries are in conjunction, namely, in 
the interval between the old and the new moon. Hence on The con- 
the principles of sympathetic magic that interval was con- junction of 
sidered the time most favourable for human marriages. and mcon 
When the sun and moon are wedded in the sky, men and feared 
women should be wedded on earth. And for the same time for 
reason the ancients chose the interlunar day for the celebra-" > 
tion of the Sacred Marriages of gods and goddesses. Similar 
beliefs and customs based on them have been noted among 


other peoples.” It is likely, therefore, that a king and queen 


1 As to Minos and Britomartis or 
Dictynna, see Callimachus, Hymn to 
Diana, 189 s9g.; Pausanias, ii. 30. 3; 
Antoninus Liberalis, Zransform. 40; 
Diodorus Siculus, v. 76, On Brito- 
martis as a moon-goddess, see K. 
Hoeck, Areta, ii. 170 ; W. H. Roscher, 
Über Selene und Verwandtes, pp. 45 
5g. 116-118. Hoeck acutely perceived 
that the pursuit of Britomartis by Minos 
“is a trait of old festival customs in 
which the conceptions of the sun-god 
were transferred to the king of the 
island.” As to the explanation here 
adopted of the myth of Zeus and 
Europa, see K, Hoeck, Kreta, i. 90599.; 
W. H. Roscher, of. cit. pp. 128-135. 


Moschus describes (ii. 84 sgg.) the bull 
which carried off Europa as yellow in 
colour with a silver circle shining on 
his forehead, and he compares the 
bull’s horns to those of the moon. 

2 See W. H. Roscher, of, cit. pp. 
76-82, Amongst the passages of 
classical writers which he cites are 
Plutarch, De facie in orbe lunae, 303 
id., Isis et Osiris, 52; Cornutus, 
Theologiae Graecae compendium, 34, 
P. 72, ed. C. Lang; Proclus, on Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 780; Macrobius, 
Commentar, in Somnium Scipionis, i. 
18. 10 sg., Pliny, Nat, hist, ii. 45. 
When the sun and moon were eclipsed, 
the Tahitians supposed that the lumin- 
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who represented the sun and moon may have been expected 
to exercise their conjugal rights above all at the time when 
the moon was thought to rest in the arms of the sun. 
Octennial However that may have been, it would be natural that their 
magiace union should be consummated with unusual solemnity every 
king and eight years, when the two great luminaries, so to say, meet 
amesa- and mark time together once more after diverging from 
tives of the each other more or less throughout the interval. It is true 
et that sun and moon are in conjunction once every month, 
but every month their conjunction takes place at a different 
point in the sky, until eight revolving years have brought 
them together again in the same heavenly bridal chamber 
where first they met. 
Without being unduly rash we may surmise that the 
atribute of seven youths and seven maidens whom the 
maidens Athenians were bound to send to Minos every eight years 
Pe. had some connexion with the renewal of the king’s power 
a means of for another octennial cycle. Traditions varied as to the 


Octennial 
tribute of 
youths an 


the sane. fate which awaited the lads and damsels on their arrival in 
fre by Crete; but the common view appears to have been that 
sacrifices. they were shut up in the labyrinth, there to be devoured 

by the Minotaur, or at least to be imprisoned for life. 
The Perhaps they were sacrificed by being roasted alive in a 
eae bronze image of a bull, or of a bull-headed man, in order to 
headed renew the strength of the king and of the sun, whom he 
Hee li : personated. This at all events is suggested by the legend 


of Talos, a bronze man who clutched people to his breast 
and leaped with them into the fire, so that they were roasted 
alive. He is said to have been given by Zeus to Europa, 
or by Hephaestus to Minos, to guard the island of Crete, 
which he patrolled thrice daily.2 According to one 
account he was a bull according to another he was the 


aries were in the act of copulation 
(J. Wilson, Missionary Voyage to the 
Southern Pacific Ocean (London, 1799), 
p- 346). 

1 Plutarch, Theseus, 15 sg.; Diod- 
ərus Siculus, iv. 61; Pausanias, i, 27. 
10; Ovid, Metam. viii. 170sg. Ac- 
cording to another account, the tribute 
of youths and maidens was paid every 
year. See Virgil, Aen. vi. 14 $g., 
with the commentary of Servius; 


Hyginus, Fabulae, 41. 

2 Apollodorus, i, 9. 26; Apollonius 
Rhodius, Argon. iv. 1638 sgg., with the 
scholium ; Agatharchides, in Photius, 
Bibliotheca, p. 443 b, lines 22-25, ed. 
Bekker; Lucian, De saltatione, 493 
Zenobius, v. 85 ; Suidas, s.v. Zapddvi0s 
yews ; Eustathius on Homer, Odyssey, 
xx. 302, p. 18933 Schol. on Plato, 
Republic, i. p. 337 A. 

3 Apollodorus, i. 9. 26, 
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sun.’ Probably he was identical with the Minotaur, and 
stripped of his mythical features was nothing but a bronze 
image of the sun represented as a man with a bull’s head. In 
order to renew the solar fires, human victims may have been 
sacrificed to the idol by being roasted in its hollow body or 
placed on its sloping hands and allowed to roll into a pit of 
fire. It was in the latter fashion that the Carthaginians 
sacrificed their offspring to Moloch. The children were laid 
on the hands of a calf-headed image of bronze, from which 
they slid into a fiery oven, while the people danced to the 
music of flutes and timbrels to drown the shrieks of the 
burning victims.? The resemblance which the Cretan tradi- 
tions bear to the Carthaginian practice suggests that the 
worship associated with the names of Minos and the 
Minotaur may have been powerfully influenced by that of a 
Semitic Baal.” In the tradition of Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigen- 
tum, and his brazen bull * we may have an echo of similar rites 
in Sicily, where the Carthaginian power struck deep roots. 

But perhaps the youths and maidens who were sent Dance 
across the sea to Cnossus had to perform certain religious B wa 
duties before they were cast into the fiery furnace. The maidens at 
same cunning artist Daedalus who planned the labyrinth “"°"* 
and contrived the wooden cow for Pasiphae was said to 
have made a dance for Ariadne, daughter of Minos. It 
represented youths and maidens dancing in ranks, the 
youths armed with golden swords, the maidens crowned with 
garlands.” Moreover, when Theseus landed with Ariadne in 
Delos on his return from Crete, he and the young com- 
panions whom he had rescued from the Minotaur are said 
to have danced a mazy dance in imitation of the intricate 
windings of the labyrinth; on account of its sinuous turns 
the dance was called “the Crane.”® Taken together, these 
two traditions suggest that the youths and maidens who 


1 Hesychius, s.v. Tards. who drew his account from a book 


2 Diodorus Siculus, xx. 143 Clitar- 
chus, cited by Suidas, s.v. ZLapddmos 
yéAws, and by the Scholiast on Plato, 
Republic, p. 337A; Plutarch, De super- 
stitione, 13; Paulus Fagius, quoted by 
Selden, De dis Syris (Leipsic, 1668), 
pp. 169 sg. The calfs head of the 
idol is mentioned only by P. Fagius, 


Jalkut by Rabbi Simeon. 

3 Compare M. Mayer, s.v. ‘*Kronos,” 
in W. H. Roscher’s Zexikon d. griech. 
u. rim. Mythologie, iii. 1501 sgg. 

1 J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, i. 645 sgg. 

5 Homer, Jiad, xviii. 590 59g. 

6 Plutarch, Theseus, 21; 
Pollux, iv, 101. 


Julius 


The game 
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were sent to Cnossus had to dance in the labyrinth before 
they were sacrificed to the bull-headed image. At all 
events there are good grounds for thinking that there was a 
famous dance which the ancients regularly associated with 
the Cretan labyrinth. 

Among the Romans that dance appears to have been 
known from the earliest times by the name of Troy or the 
Game of Troy. Tradition ran that it was imported into 
Italy by Aeneas, who transmitted it through his son Ascanius 
to the Alban kings, who in their turn handed it down to the 
Romans. It was performed by bands of armed youths on 
horseback. Virgil compares their complicated evolutions to 
the windings of the Cretan labyrinth;’ and that the com- 
parison is more than a mere poetical flourish appears from a 
drawing on a very ancient Etruscan vase found at Traglia- 
tella. The drawing represents a procession of seven beard- 
less warriors dancing, accompanied by two armed riders on 
horseback, who are also beardless. An inscription proves 
that the scene depicted is the Game of Troy; and attached 
to the procession is a figure of the Cretan labyrinth,’ the 
pattern of which is well known from coins of Cnossus on 
which it is often represented? The same pattern, identified 
by an inscription, “ Labyrinthus, hic habitat Minotaurus,” is 
scratched on a wall at Pompeii; and it is also worked in 
mosaic on the floor of Roman apartments, with the figures 
of Theseus and the Minotaur in the middle Roman boys 
appear to have drawn the very same pattern on the ground 
and to have played a game on it, probably a miniature Game 
of Troy. Labyrinths of similar type occur as decorations 
on the floors of old churches, where they are known as “the 
Road of Jerusalem”; they were used for processions. The 
garden mazes of the Renaissance were modelled on them. 
Moreover, they are found very commonly in the north of 
Europe, marked out either by raised bands of turf or by 

1 As to the Game of Troy, see spieles,” appended to W. Reichel’s 
Virgil, Aen. v. 545-6033; Plutarch, Uter homerische Waffen (Vienna, 
Cato, 3; Tacitus, Annals, xi. 113 1894), pp. 133-139. 

Suetonius, Augustus, 43 ; id., Tiberius, 2 O. Benndorf, of. cit. pp. 133 sg. 
6; id., Caligula, 18; id., Nero, 6; W. 8 B. V. Head, Historia numorum 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman (Oxford, 1887), pp. 389-391. 


Antiquities,’ s.v. ‘Trojae ludus” ; O. 4 O. Benndorf, of. cit. pp. 134 sg. 
Benndorf, ‘Das Alter des Troja- 6 Pliny, Nat. hist. xxxvi, 85. 
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rows of stones. Such labyrinths may be seen in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Finnland, the south coast of Russian 
Lappland, and even in Ieeland. They go by various names, 
such as Babylon, Wieland’s House, Trojeborg, Tréburg, and 
so forth, søme of which clearly indicate their connexion 
with the ancient Game of Troy. They are used for children’s 
games.’ 

A dance or game which hae thus spread over Europe ‘rhe dance 
and survived in a fashion to modern times must have been —— 
very popular, and bearing in mind how often with the decay ili 
of old faiths the serious rites and pageants of grown people ie 
have degenerated inte the #porte of children, we may reason- course in 
ably ask whether Ariader’s Dence or the Game of Troy may "9% 
not have had its origin in religious ritual. The ancients 
connected it with Cnoseus and the Minotaur. Now we have 
seen reason to hold, with many other scholars, that Cnossus 
was the seat of a great worship of the sun, and that the 
Minotaur was a representative or embodiment of the sun- 
god. May not, then, Ariadwe’s dance have been an imitation 
of the sun’s course in the exy? and may not its intention 
have been, by means of eyrepathetic magic, to aid the great 
luminary to run his race on high? We have seen that 
during an eclipse of the wn the Chilcotin Indians walk in 
a circle, leaning on staves, apparently to assist the labouring 
orb. In Egypt also the king, who embodied the sun-god, 
seems to have solemnly walked rownd the walls of a temple 
for the sake of helping the own on his way.’ If there is any 
truth in this conjecture, it would seem to follow that the 
sinuous lines of the labyrinth which the dancers followed in 
their evolutions may have reprevented the ecliptic, the sun’s 
apparent annual path in the sky. It is some confirmation 
of this view that on coing of Crowsus the sun or a star 
appears in the middle of the labyrinth, the place which on 
other coins is occupied by the Minotaur, 

On the whole the foregoing evidence, slight and frag- 
mentary as it is, points to the coneiusion that at Cnossus the 


1 O. Benndorf, of. cit. p. 135; W. vol. ii. pp. 267-300. 


Meyer, “Bin Labyrinth rait Varsa ” 2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
Sitzungsberichte der philosoph. philolog. lion of Kings, i. 312. 
und histor. Classe der b. b. Akademie tE. V. Head, Mistoria numorum, 


der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 1882, p. 389. 
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king represented the sun-god, and that every eight years his 
divine powers were renewed at a great festival, which com- 
prised, first, the sacrifice of human victims by fire to a bull- 
headed image of the sun, and, second, the marriage of the 
king disguised as a bull to the queen disguised as a cow, the 
two personating respectively the sun and the moon. 
Whatever may be thought of these speculations, we 
know that many solemn rites were celebrated by the ancient 
Greeks at intervals of eight years’ Amongst them, two 
deserve to be noticed here, because it has been recently 
suggested, with some appearance of probability, that they 
were based on an octennial tenure of the kingship.” One 
was the Festival of the Crowning at Delphi; the other was 
the Festival of the Laurel - bearing at Thebes. In their 
general features the two festivals seem to have resembled 
each other very closely. Both represented dramatically the 
slaying of a great water-dragon by a god or hero; in both, 
the lad who played the part of the victorious god or hero 
crowned his brows with a wreath of sacred laurel and had to 
submit to a penance and purification for the slaughter of the 
beast. At Delphi the legendary slayer of the dragon was 
Apollo; at Thebes he was Cadmus. At both places 
the legendary penance for the slaughter seems to have 
been servitude for eight years.“ The evidence for the 
rites of the Delphic festival is fairly complete, but for the 
Theban festival it has to be eked out by vase-paintings, 
which represent Cadmus crowned with laurel preparing to 


1 Censorinus, De die natali, 18. 6. 

2 The suggestion was made by Mr. 
A. B. Cook. The following discussion 
of the subject is founded on his ingeni- 
ous exposition. See his article, ‘‘ The 
European Sky-god,” Folklore, xv. 
(1904) pp. 402-424. 

3 As to the Delphic festival see 
Plutarch, Quaest, Graec. 12; id., De 
defectu oraculorum, 153 Strabo, ix. 
3. 12, pp. 422 sg. ; Aelian, Var. hist. 
iii, I; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Aervlas ; K. O. Müller, Die Dorder,? 
i. 203 599., 321-324; Aug. Mommsen, 
Delphika (Leipsic, 1878), pp. 206 sgg. 5 
Th. Schreiber, Apollo Pythoktonos, pp. 
9 sgg. 3 my note on Pausanias, ii. 7. 7 
(vol. ii, §3 sgg.). As to the Theban 


festival, see Pausanias, ix. 10. 4, with 
my note; Proclus, quoted by Photius, 
Bibliotheca, p. 321, ed. Bekker; Aug. 
Boeckh, in his edition of Pindar, 
Lixplicationes, p. 590; K. O. Müller, 
Orchomenus und die Minyer,? pp. 215 
sg. ; id., Dorier,? i. 236 s9., 333 sg. 3 
C. Boetticher, Der Baumkultus der 
Hellenen, pp. 386 sgg. ; G. F. Schö- 
mann, Griechische Alterthiimer,* ii. 
479 Sq. 

å Apollodorus, iii. 4. 2, iii. 10. 4; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. vii. 761 
The servitude of Apollo is tradition- 
ally associated with his slaughter of 
the Cyclopes, not of the dragon. But 
see my note on Pausanias, ii, 7. 7 
(vol, ii, pp. 53 s94.) 
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attack the dragon or actually in combat with the monster, 
while goddesses bend over the champion, holding out 
wreaths of laurel to him as the mede of victory.’ It is true 
that in historical times Apollo appears to have ousted 
Cadmus from the festival, though not from the myth. But 
at Thebes the god was plainly a late intruder, for his 
temple lay outside the walls, whereas the most ancient 
sanctuaries stood in the oldest part of the city, the low hill 
which took its name of Cadmea from the genuine Theban 
hero Cadmus.’ It is not impossible that at Delphi also, and 
perhaps at other places where the same drama was acted,’ 
Apollo may have displaced an old local hero in the honour- 


able office of dragon-slayer. 


Both at Thebes and at Delphi the dragon guarded a Both at 
spring,* the water of which was probably deemed oracular. 
At Delphi the sacred spring may have been either Cassotis the dragon 
or the more famed Castaly, which issues from a narrow 
gorge, shut in by rocky walls of tremendous height, a little ements 


to the east of Apollo’s temple. 
thought to be endowed with prophetic power.’ 


The waters 2 both were 
Probably, 
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the sacred laurel, 


from which the victor 


in the combat 


wreathed his brows ; for in vase- Enistings the Theban dragon 
appears coiled Beside the holy tree, and Euripides describes and the 


the Delphic dragon as covered by a leafy laurel.’ 


1 W, H. Roscher’s Lexikon d. griech. 
und rim, Mythologie, ii. 830, 838, 839. 
On an Etruscan mirror the scene of 
Cadmus’s combat with the dragon is 
surrounded by a wreath of laurel 
(Roscher, of. cit. ii. 862). Mr. A. B. 
Cook was the first to call attention to 
these vase-paintings in confirmation of 
my view that the Festival of the 
Laurel-bearing celebrated the destruc- 
tion of the dragon by Cadmus (/o/k- 
lore, xv. (1904) p. 411, note 74), 

2 Pausanias, ix. 10. 23 K. 
Müller, Die Dorzer,? i. 237 sg. 

3 For evidence of the wide diffusion 
of the myth and the drama, see Th. 
Schreiber, Apollon Pythoktonos, pp. 
39-50. The Laurel- bearing Apollo 
was worshipped at Athens, as we know 
from an inscription carved on one of 
the seats in the theatre. See E. S. 


O. 


At all 


Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Zntroduc- 
tion to Greek Epigraphy, ii. (Cam- 
bridge, 1905) p. 467, No. 247. 

4 Apollodorus, iii. 4. 3; Schol. on 
Homer, //iad, ii. 494; Pausanias, ix. 10. 
5; Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 300 sg. 
The writer of the Homeric hymn 
merely says that Apollo slew the 
Delphic dragon at a spring; but Pau- 
sanias (x. 6. 6) tells us that the beast 
guarded the oracle. 

6 Pausanias, x. 8. 9, x. 24. 7, with 
my notes ; Ovid, Amores, i. 15. 35 59.3 
Lucian, Jupiter tragoedus, 30; Non- 
nus, Dionys. iv. 309 sg.; Suidas, s.v. 
KaoraNla. 

€ W, H. Roscher, Lexikon d. griech. 
u. rom. Mythologie, ii. 830, 838. 

T Euripides, /phigenta in Tauris, 
1245 sg., where the reading karáxaň- 
kos is clearly corrupt. 
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cracular seats of Apollo his priestess drank of the sacred 
spring and chewed the sacred laurel before she prophesied.’ 
Thus it would seem that the dragon, which at Delphi is 
expressly said to have been the guardian of the oracle,” had 
in its custody both the instruments of divination, the holy 
tree and the holy water. We are reminded of the dragon 
or serpent, slain by Hercules, which guarded the golden 
apples of the Hesperides in the happy garden? But at 
Delphi the oldest sacred tree appears, as Mr. A. B. Cook 
has pointed out,* to have been not a laurel but an oak. For 
we are told that originally the victors in the Pythian games 
at Delphi wore crowns of oak leaves, since the laurel had 
not yet been created.’ Now, like the Festival of Crowning, the 
Pythian games were instituted to commemorate the slaughter 
of the dragon ;° like it they were originally held every eighth 
year ;’ the two festivals were celebrated nearly at the same 
time of the year;* and the representative of Apollo in the 
one and the victors in the other were adorned with crowns 
made from the same sacred laurel.’ In short, the two festivals 
appear to have been in origin substantially identical; the 
distinction between them may have arisen when the 
Delphians decided to hold the Pythian games every fourth, 
instead of every eighth year? We may fairly suppose, 

1 Lucian, Bis accusatus, 1. So the 


priest of the Clarian Apollo at Colo- 
phon drank of a secret spring before he 


historicorum Graecorum, ii. p. 189, 
No. 282, ed. C. Müller); John of 
Antioch, Frag. i. 20 (Frag. histor. 


uttered oracles in verse (Tacitus, Annals, 
ii. 54; Pliny, Wat. Aist. ii. 232). 

2 Euripides, Lphigenta in Tauris, 
1245 sgg.; Apollodorus, i. 4. 1; Pau- 
sanias, x. 6. 6; Aelian, Var. hast. iii. 
I; Hyginus, Fabulae, 140; Schol. on 
Homer, Mad, ii. 519; Schol. on Pindar, 
Pyth. Argument, p. 298, ed. Boeckh. 

3 Euripides, Hercules Furens, 395 
sqqg.; Apollodorus, ii. §. rr; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 26; Eratosthenes, 
Catasterism. 3; Schol. on Euripides, 
Hippolytus, 742; Schol. on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Ærgon. iv. 1396. 

t A. B. Cook, ‘* The European Sky- 
god,” Folklore, xv. (1904) p. 413. 

5 Ovid, Metam. i. 448 sgg. 

6 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
i. I, p. 2, and ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter; 
Aristotle, Peflos, Frag. (Fragmenta 


Graec. iv. P. 539, ed. C. Müller); 
Jamblichus, De Pythagor. vit. x. 523 
Schol. on Pindar, Pytk. Argum. p. 
298, ed. Boeckh; Ovid, Metam. i. 
445 s¢qg.; Hyginus, Fabulae, 140. 

T Schol. on Pindar, /.¢.; Censorinus, 
De die natali, 18. 6; compare Eusta- 
thius on Homer, Od. iii. 267, p. 
1466, 29. 

8 Plutarch, De defectu oraculorum, 
3, compared with 7d. 15; Aug. 
Mommsen, Delphika, pp. 211, 2143 
Th. Schreiber, Apollon Pythokionos 
(Leipsic, 1879), pp. 32 sgg. 

® Aelian, Var. hist. iii. 13 Schol. 
on Pindar, /¢. 

10 On the original identity of the 
festivals see Th. Schreiber, 4pollon 
Pythoktonus, pp. 37 sg.; A. B. Cook, 
in Folklore, xv. (1904) pp. 404 sg. 
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therefore, that the leaf-crowned victors in the Pythian 
games, like the laurel-wreathed boy in the Festival of 
Crowning, formerly acted the part of the god himself. But 
if in the beginning these actors in the sacred drama wore 
wreaths of oak instead of laurel, it seems to follow that the 
deity whom they personated was the oak-god Zeus rather 
than the laurel-god Apollo; from which again we may infer 
that Delphi was a sanctuary of Zeus and the oak before it 
became the shrine of Apollo and the laurel.) 

But why should the crown of oak have ceased to be the substitu- 
badge of victory? and why should a wreath of laurel have ee od 
taken its place? The abandonment of the oak crown may the oak. 
have been a consequence of the disappearance of the oak 
itself from the neighbourhood of Delphi; in Greece, as in 
Italy, the deciduous trees have for centuries been retreating 
up the mountain sides before the advance of the evergreens.” 
When the last venerable oak, the rustling of whose leaves in 
the breeze had long been listened to as oracular, finally suc- 
cumbed through age, or was laid low by a storm, the priests 
may have cast about for a tree of another sort to take its place. 
Yet they sought it neither in the lower woods of the valley 
nor in the dark forests which clothe the upper slopes of Par- 
nassus above the frowning cliffs of Delphi. Legend ran that 
after the slaughter of the dragon, Apollo had purged himself 
from the stain of blood in the romantic Vale of Tempe, where 
the Peneus flows smoothly in a narrow defile between the 
lofty wooded steeps of Olympus and Ossa. Here the god 
crowned himself with a laurel wreath, and thither accord- 
ingly at the Festival of Crowning his human representative 
went to pluck the laurel for his brows. The custom, 
though doubtless ancient, can hardly have been original. 
We must suppose that in the beginning the dragon-guarded 
tree, whether an oak or a laurel, grew at Delphi itself. But 
why should the laurel be chosen as a substitute for the oak ? 
Mr. A. B. Cook has suggested a plausible answer. The 
laurel leaf resembles so closely the leaf of the ilex or holm- 


1 The inference was drawn by 2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
Mr. A. B. Cook, whom I follow. Zion of Kings, vol. i. p. 8. 


See his article, ‘‘The European 3 Aelian, Var. hist. iii. 1; Schol. 
Sky-god,” Folk-lore, xv. (1904) pp. on Pindar, Pyth. Argum. p. 298, ed. 
412 599. Boeckh. 
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oak in both shape and colour that an untrained observer 
may easily confuse the two. The upper surface of both is a 
dark glossy green, the lower surface shews a lighter tint. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more natural than to make the 
new wreath out of leaves which looked so like the old oak 
leaves that the substitution might almost pass undetected.’ 
Whether at Thebes, as at Delphi, the laurel had ousted 
the oak from the place of honour at the festival of the 
Slaying of the Dragon, we cannot say. The oak has long 
disappeared from the low hills and flat ground in the 
neighbourhood of Thebes, but as late as the second century 
of our era there was a forest of ancient oaks not many miles 
off at the foot of Mount Cithaeron.? 
Hypothesis It has been conjectured that in ancient days the persons 
el who wore the wreath of laurel or oak at the octennial festivals 
Delphi and of Delphi and Thebes were no other than the priestly kings, 
Ee who personated the god, slew their predecessors in the guise 
personated of dragons, and reigned for a time in their stead? The 
dragons or ; . 
serpents, theory certainly cannot be demonstrated, but there is a good 
deal of analogy in its favour. An eight years’ tenure of the 
kingship at Delphi and Thebes would accord with the similar 
tenure of the office at Sparta and Cnossus. And if the kings 
of Cnossus disguised themselves as bulls, there seems no 
reason why the kings of Delphi and Thebes should not have 
Animals personated dragons or serpents. In all these cases the animal 
wee ‘° whose guise the king assumed would be sacred to the royal 
families. family. At first the relation of the beast to the man would 
be direct and simple ; the creature would be revered for some 
such reason as that for which a savage respects a certain 
species of animals, for example, because he believes that his 
ancestors were beasts of the same sort, or that the souls of his 
dead are lodged in them. In later times the sanctity of the 
species would be explained by saying that a god had at some 
time, and for some reason or other, assumed the form of the 
Greek animal. It is probably not without significance that in 


ie be Greek mythology the gods in general, and Zeus in particular, 


1 A. B, Cook, “The European Sky- Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
god,” Folk-lore, xv. (1904) pp. 423 vol, ii. p. 140. 
sq. 3 A. B. Cook, ‘ The European Sky- 
3 Pausanias, ix, 3. 4. See Zhe god,” Folk-lore, xv. (1904) pp. 402 sgg. 
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are commonly said to have submitted to this change of shape formation 
for the purpose of prosecuting a love adventure. Such E i 
stories may well reflect a custom of a Sacred Marriage at point to a 
which the actors played the parts of the worshipful animals. ae 
With the growth of culture these local worships, the relics of mariage 
. in which 
a barbarous age, would be explained away by tales of the the actors 
loves of the gods, and, gradually falling out of practice, would ws 
survive only as myths. . animale 
It is said that at the festival of the Wolf-god Zeus, held Analogy 
: ies 3 of the Wolf 
every nine years on the Wolf-mountain in Arcadia, a man Society of 
tasted of the bowel of a human victim mixed with the bowels Arcadia 
3 ; - à to the 
of animals, and having tasted it he was turned into a wolf, and Leopard 
remained a wolf for nine years, when he changed back again Society of 
into a man if in the interval he had abstained from eating Africa. 
human flesh? The tradition points to the existence of a 
society of cannibal wolf-worshippers, one or more of whom 
personated, and were supposed to embody, the sacred animal 
for periods of nine years together. Their theory and practice 
would seem to have agreed with those of the Human Leopard 
Societies of western Africa, whose members disguise them- 
selves in the skins of leopards with sharp claws of steel. In 
that guise they attack and kill men in order to eat their 
flesh or to extract powerful charms from their bodies.’ 
Their mode of gaining recruits is like that of the Greek 
Wolf Society. When a visitor came to a village inhabited 
by a Leopard Society, “he was invited to partake of food, 
in which was mixed a small quantity of human flesh. The 
guest all unsuspectingly partook of the repast, and was after- 
wards told that human flesh formed one of the ingredients of 
the meal, and that it was then necessary that he should join 
the society, which was invariably done.”* As the ancient 
Greeks thought that a man might be turned into a wolf, so 
these negroes believe that he can be changed into a leopard ; 
and, like the Greeks, some of them fancy that if the trans- 
formed man abstains during his transformation from preying 
1 Plato, Republic, viii. p. 565 DE; West Africa, pp. 536-543; T. J. 
Polybius, vii. 13; Pliny, Nat. hist.  Alldridge, The Sherbro and its Hinter- 
viii. 81; Varro, cited by Augustine, De /and(London, 1901), pp. 153-159; com- 
civitate Dei, xviii. 17; Pausanias, vi. pare R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West 
8. 2, viii. 2. 3-6. Africa (London, 1904), Pp. 200-203. 
2? Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in 3 T. J. Alldridge, of. cit, p. 154. 
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on his fellows he can regain his human shape, but that if he 
once laps human blood he must remain a leopard for ever.’ 
Legend of The hypothesis that the ancient kings of Thebes and 
cae Delphi had for their sacred animal the serpent or dragon, and 
of Cadmus claimed kinship with the creature, derives some countenance 
and Har- from the tradition that at the end of their lives Cadmus and 
serpents. his wife Harmonia quitted Thebes and went to reign over a _ 
tribe of Encheleans or Ecl-men in Illyria, where they were 
both finally transformed into dragons or serpents.” To the 
primitive mind an eel is a water-serpent;* it can hardly, 
therefore, be an accident that the serpent-killer afterwards 
reigned over a tribe of eel-men and himself became a serpent at 
last. Moreover, according to one account, his wife Harmonia 
was a daughter of the very dragon which he slew.4 The 
tradition would fit in well with the hypothesis that the dragon 
or serpent was the sacred animal of the old royal house of 
Thebes, and that the kingdom fell to him who slew his 
predecessor and married his daughter. We have seen reason 
to think that such a mode of succession to the throne was 
Trans- common in antiquity. The story of the final transformation 
ngaton of Cadmus and Harmonia into snakes may be a relic of a 


2 oe e belief that the souls of the dead kings and queens of Thebes 
serpents, transmigrated into the bodies of serpents, just as Caffre kings 
turn at death into boa-constrictors or deadly black snakes.® 
Indeed the notion that the souls of the dead lodge in serpents 
is widely spread in Africa and Madagascar.’ Other African 
tribes believe that their dead kings and chiefs turn into lions, 
leopards, hyaenas, pythons, hippopotamuses, or other creatures, 
and the animals are respected and spared accordingly. In 


1 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedi- Cadmus slew. On the theory here 


tion an der Loango- Kuiste, ii. 248. suggested this Euhemeristic version of 
2 Apollodorus, iii. 5. 4; Strabo, vii. the story is substantially right. 

7. 8, p. 326; Ovid, Metam. iv. 563- 5 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 

603; Hyginus, Fabulae, 6; Nicander, zion of Kings, ii. 268 sgg. 

Theriaca, 607 sgg. 6 David Leslie, Among the Zulus 


: A. van Gennep, Tabou et tot- and Amatongas, Second Edition (Edin- 
misme à Madagascar (Paris, 1904), burgh, 1875), p. 213. Compare H. 


p- 326. Callaway, The Religious System of the 
4 Dercylus, quoted by a scholiast on Amazulu, Part II., pp. 196, 21 io 
Euripides, Phoenzssae, 7; Fragmenta 1 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 


historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Miller, Edition, pp. 73 sgg. 

iv. 387. The writer rationalises the 8 Livingstone, Missionary 
legend by representing the dragon as Travels and Researches in South 
a Theban man of that name whom Africa, p. 615; Miss A. Werner, 
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like manner the Semang and other wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula imagine that the souls of their chiefs, priests, and 
magicians transmigrate at death into the bodies of certain 
wild beasts, such as elephants, tigers, and rhinoceroses, and 
that in their bestial form the dead men extend a benign 
protection to their living human kinsfolk.’ Even during their Kings 


lifetime kings in rude society sometimes claim kinship with ae 
the most formidable beasts of the country. Thus the royal the most 
powerful 


family of Dahomey specially worships the leopard ; some of ane 
the king’s wives are distinguished by the title of Leopard 
Wives, and on state occasions they wear striped cloths 
to resemble the animal? One king of Dahomey, on 
whom the French made war, bore the name of Shark; 
hence in art he was represented sometimes with a shark’s 
body and a human head, sometimes with a human 
body and the head of a shark. The Trocadero Museum 
at Paris contains the wooden images of three kings of 
Dahomey who reigned during the nineteenth century, and 
who are all represented partly in human and partly in animal 
form. One of them, Guezo, bore the surname of the Cock, 
and his image represents him as a man covered with feathers. 
His son Guelelé, who succeeded him on the throne, was 
surnamed the Lion, and his effigy is that of a lion rampant 
with tail raised and hair on his body, but with human feet 
and hands. Guelelé was succeeded on the throne by his 
son Behanzin, who was surnamed the Shark, and his effigy 
portrays him standing upright with the head and body of 
a fish, the fins and scales being carefully represented, while 


his arms and legs are those of a man‘ 


The Natives of British Central Africa 
(London, 1906), p. 64; L. Decle, 
Three Years in Savage Africa (Lon- 
don, 1898), p. 74; J. Roscoe, ‘‘ The 
Bahima,” Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Institute, xxxvii. (1907) pp. 101 
sg. 3 Major J. A. Meldon, ‘* Notes on 
the Bahima,” Journal of the African 
Soctety, No. 22 (January, 1907), pp. 
151-153; J. A. Chisholm, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Manners and Customs of the 
Winamwanga and Wiwa,” Journal of 
the African Society, No. 36 (July, 
1910), pp. 374, 375; P. Alois Ham- 
berger, in Anthropos, v. (1910) p. 802. 


Again, a king of 


1 W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula 
(London, 1906), ii. 194, 197, 221, 
227, 305. 

2 A, B. Ellis, Zhe Ewe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 74 sq. 

3 This I learned from Professor 
F. von Luschan in the Anthropological 
Museum at Berlin. 

4 M. Delafosse, in Za Nature, No. 
1086 (March 24th, 1894), pp. 262-266 ; 
J. G. Frazer, ‘*Statues of Three 
Kings of Dahomey,” Man, viii. (1908) 
pp- 130-132. King Behanzin, sur- 
named the Shark, is doubtless the 
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serpent 
the royal 
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Benin was called Panther, and a bronze statue of him, now 
in the Anthropological Museum at Berlin, represents him 
with a panther’s whiskers.1 Such portraits furnish an exact 
parallel to what I conceive to be the true story of the 
Minotaur. On the Gold Coast of Africa a powerful ruler is 
commonly addressed as “O Elephant!” or “O Lion!” and 
one of the titles of the king of Ashantee, mentioned at great 
ceremonies, is ġorri, the name of a venomous snake? It has 
been argued that King David belonged to a serpent family, 
and that the brazen serpent, which down to the time of 
Hezekiah was worshipped with fumes of burning incense,’ 
represented the old sacred animal of his house.* In Europe 
the bull, the serpent, and the wolf would naturally be on the 
list of royal beasts. 

If the king’s soul was believed to pass at death into the 
sacred animal, a custom might arise of keeping live creatures 
of the species in captivity and revering them as the souls of 
dead rulers. This would explain the Athenian practice of 
keeping a sacred serpent on the Acropolis and feeding 
it with honey cakes; for the serpent was identified with 
Erichthonius or Erechtheus, one of the ancient kings of 
Athens, of whose palace some vestiges have been discovered 
in recent times. The creature was supposed to guard the 
citadel. During the Persian invasion a report that the 
serpent had left its honey-cake untasted was one of the 
strongest reasons which induced the people to abandon 
Athens to the enemy ; they thought that the holy reptile had 
forsaken the city.© Again, Cecrops, the first king of Athens, 


King of Dahomey referred to by Pro- 
fessor von Luschan (see the preceding 
note). 

1 The statue was pointed out to 
me and explained by Professor F, von 
Luschan. 

7A. B. Ellis, Zhe Tshi-speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast, pp. 205 sg. 

3 2 Kings xviii. 4. 

4 W. Robertson Smith, ‘ Animal 
Worship and Animal Tribes,” Journal 
of Philology, ix. (1880) pp. 99 sg. Pro- 
fessor T. K. Cheyne prefers to suppose 
that the brazen serpent and the brazen 
“ sea ” in the temple at Jerusalem were 
borrowed from Babylon and represented 


the great dragon, the impersonation of 
the primaeval watery chaos. See Æn- 
cyclopacdia Biblica, s.v. ‘* Nehushtan,” 
vol. i. coll. 3387. The two views are 
perhaps not wholly irreconcilable. See 
below, pp. III sg. 

5 Herodotus, viii. 41; Plutarch, 7%e- 
mistocles, 10 ; Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 
758 sg., with the Scholium ; Philostra- 
tus, /magines, ii. 17. 6. Some said that 
there were two serpents (Hesychius and 
Photius, Lexicon, s.v. olkovpòv ëw). 
For the identity of the serpent wih 
Erichthonius, see Pausanias, i 24. 7; 
Hyginus, Astronomica, ii. 13; Ter- 
tullian, De spectaculis, 9; compare 
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is said to have been half-serpent and half-man ;} in art he is 
represented as a man from the waist upwards, while the 
lower part of his body consists of the coils of a serpent.? 
It has been suggested that like Erechtheus he was identical 
with the serpent on the Acropolis? Once more, we are told 
that Cychreus gained the kingdom of Salamis by slaying a 
snake which ravaged the island,* but that after his death he, 
like Cadmus, appeared in the form of the reptile. Some 
said that he was a man who received the name of Snake on 
account of his cruelty.6 Such tales may preserve reminis- 
cences of kings who assumed the style of serpents in their 
lifetime and were believed to transmigrate into serpents after 
death. Like the dragons of Thebes and Delphi, the Athenian 
serpent appears to have been conceived as a creature of the 
waters ; for the serpent-man Erechtheus was identified with 
the water-god Poseidon,’ and in his temple, the Erechtheum, 
where the serpent lived, there was a tank which went by the 
name of “the sea of Erechtheus.” 8 

If the explanation of the eight years’ cycle which I have 
adopted holds good for Thebes and Delphi, the octennial 
festivals held at these places probably had some reference 
to the sun and moon, and may have comprised a sacred 
marriage of these luminaries. The solar character of Apollo, 


4 Apollodorus, iii. 12. 7; Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 72; J. Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 110, 175, 451. 


Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. vii. 24; and 
for the identity of Erichthonius and 


Erechtheus, see Schol. on Homer, Ziad, 
Another 


ii. 547; Etymologicum magnum, p. 
371, 5.v.’Epexdevs. According to some, 
the upper part of Erichthonius was 
human and the lower part or only the 
feet serpentine. See Hyginus, Fabulae, 
166; 7d., Astronomica, ii. 13; Schol. 
on Flato, Timaeus, p. 23 D; Etymo- 
logicum magnum, lc., Servius on 
Virgil, Georg. iii. 13. See further my 
notes on Pausanias i 18, 2 and i. 26. 
5, vol. ii. pp. 168 sgg., 330 397. 

1 Apollodorus, iii. 14. 13 Aristo- 
phanes, Wasps, 438. Compare J. 
Tzetzes, Chiliades, v. 641. 

2 W. H. Roscher, Zexikon d. griech. 
und rim, Mythologie, ii, 1019. Com- 
pare Euripides, Zon, 1163 599. 

3 O. Immisch, in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikond griech. und röm. Mythologie, 
ji, 1023. 


5 Pausanias, i, 36. I. 
version of the story was that Cychreus 
bred a snake which ravaged the island 
and was driven out by Eurylochus, 
after which Demeter received the 
creature at Eleusis as one of her 
attendants (Hesiod, quoted by Strabo, 
ix. I. 9, P- 393). 

6 Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Kuypeîos 
mayos; Eustathius, Commentary on 
Dionysius, 507, in Geographt Graect 
minores, ed. C. Müller, ii. 314. 

T Hesychius, s.v. Epexôeús ; Athen- 
agoras, Supplicatio pro Christianis, 13 
[Plutarch], Vit. X. Orat. p. 843 BC; 
Corpus inscriptionum Atticarum, i, No. 
387, iii. Nos. 276, 805; compare 
Pausanias, i, 26. 5. 

8 Apollodorus, iii. 14. 1; Herodotus, 
viii. 55; compare Pausanias, viii. 10. 4. 
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beena whether original or adventitious, lends some countenance to 
dramatic this view, but at both Delphi and Thebes the god was 


representa- 
Pont apparently an intruder who usurped the place of an older 


ne god or hero at the festival. At Thebes that older hero was 


marriage 

of thesun Cadmus. Now Cadmus was a brother of Europa, who 
and moon : . 3 

ar he era @Ppears to have been a personification of the moon conceived 


of theeight in the form of a cow. He travelled westward seeking his 

yearsceycle. Oct sister till he came to Delphi, where the oracle bade him 
give up the search and follow a cow which had the white 
mark of the full moon on its flank; wherever the cow fell 
down exhausted, there he was to take up his abode and 
found a city. Following the cow and the directions of the 
oracle he built Thebes.2 Have we not here in another form 
the myth of the moon pursued and at last overtaken by the 
sun? and the famous wedding of Cadmus and Harmonia, to 
attend which all the gods came down from heaven, may it 
not have been at once the mythical marriage of the great 
luminaries and the ritual marriage of the king and queen of 
Thebes masquerading, like the king and queen of Cnossus, 
in the character of the lights of heaven at the octennial 
festival which celebrated and symbolised the conjunction of 
the sun and moon after their long separation, their harmony 
after eight years of discord? A better name for the bride 
at such a wedding could hardly have been chosen than 
Harmonia. 


This This theory is supported by a remarkable feature of the 
noT ea festival. At the head of the procession, immediately in front 


bythe of the Laurel-bearer, walked a youth who carried in his 
co Bs hands a staff of olive-wood draped with laurels and flowers. 


carried by To the top of the staff was fastened a bronze globe, with 
the Laurel- 


bea smaller globes hung from it; to the middle of the staff were 
atthe attached a globe of medium size and three hundred and 
octennial : : : 

festival of Sixty-five purple ribbands, while the lower part of the staff 


Laurel- was swathed in a saffron pall. The largest globe, we are 


bearing. oe 
told, signified the sun, the smaller the moon, and the smallest 
t See above, p. 73. Hyginus. 
3 Apollodorus, ili, 4. I sg., Paus- 3 Apollodorus, iii. 4. 2; Euripides, 


anias, ix. 12. I sg. ; Schol. on Homer, Phoenissae, 822 sg.; Pindar, Pyth. 
Mliad, ii. 494; Hyginus, Fabulae, 178. iii. 155 sgg. ; Diodorus Siculus, v. 49. 
The mark of the moon on the cow is 13 Pausanias, iii. 18. 12, ix. 12. 3i; 
mentioned only by Pausanias and Schol. on Homer, J/ad, ii. 494. 
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the stars, and the purple ribbands stood for the course of 
the year, being equal in number to the days comprised in it. 
The choir of virgins who followed the Laurel-bearer singing 
hymns? may have represented the Muses, who are said to 
have sung and played at the marriage of Cadmus and Har- 
monia ; down to late times the very spot in the market-place 
was shewn where they had discoursed their heavenly music. 
We may conjecture that the procession of the Laurel-bear- 
ing was preceded by a dramatic performance of the Slaying 
of the Dragon, and that it was followed by a pageant repre- 
sentative of the nuptials of Cadmus and Harmonia in the 
presence of the gods. On this hypothesis Harmonia, the 
wife of Cadmus, is only another form of his sister Europa, 
both of them being personifications of the moon. Accord- 
ingly in the Samothracian mysteries, in which the marriage 
of Cadmus and Harmonia appears to have been celebrated, 
it was Harmonia and not Europa whose wanderings were 
dramatically represented.4 The gods who quitted Olympus 
to grace the wedding by their presence were probably 
represented in the rites, whether celebrated at Thebes or in 
Samothrace, by men and women attired as deities. In like 
manner at the marriage of a Pharaoh the courtiers masquer- 
aded in the likeness of the animal-headed Egyptian gods.’ 
Within historical times the great Olympic festival was 


scene on the eastern frieze of the 


1 Proclus, quoted by Photius, 226/20. 
Parthenon represents the king and 


theca, p. 321, ed, Bekker. 


2 Proclus, /.c. 

3 Pindar, PyZh. iii. 155 sgg.3 Dio- 
dorus Siculus, v. 49. 1; Pausanias, ix. 
12. 3; Schol. on Homer, Miad, ii. 
494. 

4 Schol. on Euripides, Pkoenissae, 7 
kal viv ërı èv TH LawoOpaxy Tow 
avriv [scil. ‘Apuovlay] év Taîs éopraîs, 
According to the Samothracian account, 
Cadmus in seeking Europa came to 
Samothrace, and there, having been 
initiated into the mysteries, married 
Harmonia (Diodorus Siculus, v. 48 sg.). 
It is probable, though it cannot be 
proved, that the legend was acted in 
the mystic rites, 

5 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 133. Mr. A. B. 
Cook has suggested that the central 


queen of Athens about to take their 
places among the enthroned deities, 
See his article ‘‘ Zeus, Jupiter, and the 
Oak,” Classical Review, xviii. (1904) 
p- 371. As the scenes on the frieze 
appear to have been copied from the 
Panathenaiac festival, it would seem, 
on Mr. Cook’s hypothesis, that the 
sacred marriage of the King and Queen 
was celebrated on that occasion in 
presence of actors who played the parts 
of gods and goddesses. In this con- 
nexion it may not be amiss to remem- 
ber that in the eastern gable of thie 
Parthenon the pursuit of the moon by 
the sun was mythically represented by 
the horses of the sun emerging from 
the sea on the one side, and the horses 
of the moon plunging into it on the 
other. 
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always held at intervals of four, not of eight, years. Yet it too 
would seem to have been based on the octennial cycle. For 
it always fell on a full moon, at intervals of fifty and of forty- 
nine lunar months alternately Thus the total number of 
lunar months comprised in two successive Olympiads was 
ninety-nine, which is precisely the number of lunar months 
in the octennial cycle.? It is possible that, as K. O. Müller 
conjectured,’ the Olympic games may, like the Pythian, have 
originally been celebrated at intervals of eight instead of four 
years. If that was so, analogy would lead us to infer that 
the festival was associated with a mythical marriage of the sun 
and moon. A reminiscence of such a marriage appears to 
survive in the legend that Endymion, the son of the first 
king of Elis, had fifty daughters by the Moon, and that 
he set his sons to run a race for the kingdom at Olympia.‘ 
For, as scholars have already perceived, Endymion is the 
sunken sun overtaken by the moon below the horizon, and 
his fifty daughters by her are the fifty lunar months of an 
Olympiad or, more strictly speaking, of every alternate 
Olympiad> If the Olympic festival always fell, as many 
authorities have maintained, at the first full moon after the 
summer solstice, the time would be eminently appropriate 
for a marriage of the luminaries, since both of them might 
then be conceived to be at the prime of their vigour. 

It has been ingeniously argued by Mr. A. B. Cook” that 
the Olympic victors in the chariot-race were the lineal 
successors of the old rulers, the living embodiments of Zeus, 


1 Schol. on Pindar, Olymf. iii. 35 
(20). 

2 Compare Aug. Boeckh, on Pindar, 
le, Explicationes, p. 138; L. Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie, i. 366 sg.; G. 
F. Unger, ‘‘ Zeitrechnung der Griechen 
und Römer,” in Iwan Müllers Hand- 
buch der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, i. 605 sg. All these writers 
recognise the octennial cycle at 
Olympia. 

3 K. O. Müller, Die Dorier,? ii. 483; 
compare id. i. 254 sg. 

4 Pausanias, V. 1. 4. 

56 Aug. Boeckh, 4e; A. Schmidt, 
Handbuch der griechischen Chronologie 
(Jena, 1888), pp. 50 sgg.; K. O. 


Müller, De Dorier,? i. 438; W. H. 
Roscher, Selene und Verwandtes, pp. 
2 sq., 80 sg., IOL. 

ê See Aug. Boeckh and L. Ideler, 
ll.cc. More recent writers would date 
it on the second full moon after the 
summer solstice, hence in August or 
the last days of July. See G. F. 
Unger, 4e; E. F. Bischoff, ‘* De fastis 
Graecorum antiquioribus,” Lezpziger 
Studien zur classischen Philologie, vii. 
(1884) pp. 347 s7.; Aug. Mommsen, 
Uber die Zeit der Olympien (Leipsic, 
1891); and my note on Pausanias, v. 
9. 3 (vol. iii. pp. 458 sg.). 

T A. B. Cook, ‘“ The European Sky- 
God,” Folk-lore, xv, (1904) pp. 398 
402. 
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whose claims to the kingdom were decided by a race, as in female, 
the legend of Endymion and his sons, and who reigned for a 2? an 
period of four, perhaps originally of eight years, after which have repre 
they had again, like Oenomaus, to stake their right to the D 
throne on the issue of a chariot-race. Certainly the four- Hera or 
horse car in which they raced assimilated them to the sun- A 
god, who was commonly supposed to drive through the sky 2nd have 
in a similar fashion ;+ while the crown of sacred olive which Tai king 
decked their brows? likened them to the great god Zeus pray e 
himself, whose glorious image at Olympia wore a similar sighi ean 
wreath.® But if the olive-crowned victor in the men’s race 
at Olympia represented Zeus, it becomes probable that the 
olive-crowned victor in the girls’ race, which was held every 
fourth year at Olympia in honour of Hera,‘ represented in 
like manner the god’s wife; and that in former days the two 
together acted the part of the god and goddess in that sacred 
marriage of Zeus and Hera which is known to have been 
celebrated in many parts of Greece This conclusion is 
confirmed by the legend that the girls’ race was instituted 
by Hippodamia in gratitude for her marriage with Pelops ;° 
for if Pelops as victor in the chariot-race represented Zeus, 
his bride would naturally play the part of Hera. But under 
the names of Zeus and Hera the pair of Olympic victors 
would seem to have really personated the Sun and Moon, 
who were the true heavenly bridegroom and bride of the 
ancient octennial festival.” In the decline of ancient civilisa- 
tion the old myth of the marriage of the great luminaries 

1 Rapp, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
d. griech. und rim. Mythologie, i. 2005 


and dramatic parts played by the 
Olympic victors, male and female, as 


59g. 

2 Pausanias, v. 15. 3, with my note; 
Schol. on Pindar, Olymp. iii. 60. 

3 Pausanias, v. II. I. 

4 Pausanias, v. 16. 2 sgq. 

5 See The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, vol. ii. p. 143. 

6 Pausanias, v. 16. 4. 

1 Many years after the theory in the 
text was printed (for the present volume 
has been long in the press) I accident- 
ally learned that my friend Mr. F. M. 
Cornford, Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, had quite 
independently arrived at a similar con- 
clusion with regard to the mythical 


representatives of the Sun and Moon, 
and I had the pleasure of hearing 
him expound the theory in a brilliant 
lecture delivered before the Classical 
Society of Cambridge, 28th February 
1911. The coincidence of two in- 
dependent enquirers in conclusions, 
which can hardly be called obvious, 
seems to furnish a certain confirmation 
of their truth, In Mr. Cornford’s case 
the theory in question forms part of 
a more elaborate and comprehensive 
hypothesis as to the origin of the 
Olympic games, concerning which I 
must for the present suspend my judg- 
ment. 
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was revived by the crazy fanatic and libertine, the emperor 
Heliogabalus, who fetched the image of Astarte, regarded as 
the moon-goddess, from Carthage to Rome and wedded it 
to the image of the Syrian sun-god, commanding all men at 
Rome and throughout Italy to celebrate with joy and 
festivity the solemn nuptials of the God of the Sun with the 
Goddess of the Moon. 


§ 5. Funeral Games 


But a different and at first sight inconsistent explanation 
of the Olympic festival deserves to be considered. Some of 
the ancients held that all the great games of Greece—the 
Olympic, the Nemean, the Isthmian, and the Pythian—were 
funeral games celebrated in honour of the dead.? Thus the 
Olympic games were supposed to have been founded in 
honour of Pelops, the great legendary hero, who had a 
sacred precinct at Olympia, where he was honoured above 
all the other heroes and received annually the sacrifice of 
a black ram.* Once a year, too, all the lads of Peloponnese 
are said to have lashed themselves on his grave at Olympia, 
till the blood streamed down their backs as a libation to the 
departed hero.’ Similarly at Roman funerals the women 
scratched their faces till they bled for the purpose, as Varro 
tells us, of pleasing the ghosts with the sight of the flowing 
blood.’ So, too, among the aborigines of Australia mourners 
sometimes cut and hack themselves and allow the streaming 
blood to drip on the dead body of their kinsman or into the 
grave.” Among the eastern islanders of Torres Straits in 
like manner youths who had lately been initiated and girls 
who had attained to puberty used to have the lobes of their 
ears cut as a mourning ceremony, and the flowing blood was 


1 Herodian, v. 6. 3-5. 

2 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 34, p. 29, ed. Potter. The follow- 
ing account of funeral games is based 
on my note on Pausanias i, 44. 8 (vol. 
ii. pp. 549 sg.). Compare W. Ridge- 
way, The Origin of Tragedy (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), pp. 32 $99. 

3 Clement of Alexandria, 4e. 

4 Pausanias, v. 13. I sg. 

§ Scholiast on Pindar, Oym. i. 146. 


€ Varro, cited by Servius, on Virgil, 
Aen, iii. 67. 

T F. Bonney, “ On some Customs 
of the Aborigines of the River Darling,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xiii. (1884) pp. 134 sg. 3 Spencer and 
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tralia, pp. 507, 509 sg. ; (Sir) G. Grey, 
Journals of Two Expeditions of Dis- 
covery in North-West and Western 
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allowed to drip on the feet of the corpse as a mark of pity 
or sorrow; moreover, young adults of both sexes had patterns 
cut in their flesh with a sharp shell so that the blood fell on 
the dead body.’ The similarity of these savage rites to the 
Greek custom observed at the grave of Pelops suggests that 
the tomb was not a mere cenotaph, but that it contained the 
actual remains of the dead hero, though these have not been 
discovered by the German excavators of Olympia. In like 
manner the Nemean games are said to have been celebrated 
in honour of the dead Opheltes, whose grave was shewn at 
Nemea.’ According to tradition, the Isthmian games were 
instituted in honour of the dead Melicertes, whose body had 
been washed ashore at the Isthmus of Corinth. It is said 
that when this happened a famine fell upon the Corinthians, 
and an oracle declared that the evil would not cease until 
the people paid due obsequies to the remains of the drowned 
Melicertes and honoured him with funeral games. The 
Corinthians complied with the injunction for a short time; 
but as soon as they omitted to celebrate the games, the 
famine broke out afresh, and the oracle informed them that 
the honours paid to Melicertes must be eternal’ Lastly, 
the Pythian games are said to have been celebrated in 
honour of the dead dragon or serpent Python.* 

These Greek traditions as to the funeral origin of the The 
great games are strongly confirmed by Greek practice in "adition is 
historical times. Thus in the Homeric age funeral games, by Greek 
including chariot-races, foot-races, wrestling, boxing, spear- el 
throwing, quoit-throwing, and archery, were celebrated in historical 
honour of dead kings and heroes at their barrows.’ In the games were 
fifth century before Christ,when Miltiades died in the Thracian instituted 
Chersonese, where he had founded an Athenian colony, the mete 
people offered sacrifices to him as their founder and insti- to many 
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tuted equestrian and athletic games in his honour, in which 
no citizen of Lampsacus was allowed to contend.’ Near the 
theatre at Sparta there were two graves; one contained the 
bones of the gallant Leonidas which had been brought back 
from the pass of Thermopylae to rest in Spartan earth; the 
other held the dust of King Pausanias, who commanded the 
Greek armies on the great day when they routed the Persian 
host at Plataea, but who lived to tarnish his laurels and to 
die a traitor’s death, Every year speeches were spoken 
over these graves and games were held in which none but 
Spartans might compete.? Perhaps in the case of Pausanias 
the games were intended rather to avert his anger than 
to do him honour ; for we are told that wizards were fetched 
even from Italy to lay the traitors unquiet ghost. Again, 
when the Spartan general Brasidas, defending Amphipolis 
in Thrace against the Athenians, fell mortally wounded 
before the city and just lived, like Wolfe on the Heights of 
Abraham, to learn that his men were victorious, all the 
allies in arms followed the dead soldier to the grave; and 
the grateful citizens fenced his tomb about, sacrificed to 
him as a hero, and decreed that his memory should be 
honoured henceforth with games and annual sacrifices.’ 
So, too, when Timoleon, the saviour of Syracuse, died in 
the city which he had delivered from tyrants within and 
defended against enemies without, vast multitudes of men 
and women, crowned with garlands and clad in clean 
raiment, attended all that was mortal of their benefactor 
to the funeral pyre, the voices of praise and benedic- 
tion mingling with the sound of lamentations and sobs; 
and when at last the bier was laid on the pyre a herald 
chosen for his sonorous voice proclaimed that the people 
of Syracuse were burying Timoleon, and that they would 
honour him for all time to come with musical, equestrian, 
and athletic games, because he had put down the tyrants, 
conquered the foreign foe, rebuilt the cities that had been 
laid waste, and restored their free constitutions to the 
Sicilians. In dedicating the great Mausoleum at Hali- 


! Herodotus, vi. 38. dicta, 17. 
2 Pausanias, iii. 14. I. 4 Thucydides, v. 10 sg. 
3 Plutarch, De sera numinis vin- 5 Plutarch, 7imoleon, 39. 
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carnassus to the soul of her dead husband Mausolus, his 
widow Artemisia instituted a contest of eloquence in his 
memory, prizes of money and other valuables being offered 
to such as should pronounce the most splendid panegyrics 
on the departed. Isocrates himself is said to have entered 
for the prize but to have been vanquished by his pupil 
Theopompus.’ Alexander the Great prepared to pay honour 
to his dead friend Hephaestion by celebrating athletic and 
musical contests on a greater scale than had ever been 
witnessed before, and for this purpose he actually assembled 
three thousand competitors, who shortly afterwards contended 
at the funeral games of the great conqueror himself. 

Nor were the Greeks in the habit of instituting games in The 
honour only of a few distinguished individuals ; they some- G!seks also 
times established them to perpetuate the memory or to appease games in 
the ghosts of large numbers of men who had perished on the ae 
field of battle or been massacred in cold blood. When the numbers 
Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians together had beaten the Me 
Phocaeans in a sea-fight, they landed their prisoners near i z 
Agylla in Etruria and stoned them all to death. After that, massacre. 
whenever the people of Agylla or their oxen or their sheep 
passed the scene of the massacre, they were attacked by a 
strange malady, which distorted their bodies and deprived 
them of the use of their limbs. So they consulted the 
Delphic oracle, and the priestess told them that they must 
offer great sacrifices to the dead Phocaeans and institute 
equestrian and athletic games in their honour,’ no doubt 
to appease the angry ghosts of the murdered men, who 
were supposed to be doing the mischief. At Plataea 
down to the second century of our era might be seen the 
graves of the men who fell in the great battle with the 
Persians. Sacrifices were offered to them every year with 
great solemnity. The chief magistrate of Plataea, clad in 
a purple robe, washed with his own hands the tombstones 
and anointed them with scented oil. He slaughtered a black 
bull over a burning pyre and called upon the dead warriors 
to come and partake of the banquet and the blood. Then 
filling a bowl of wine and pouring a libation he said, “ I drink 


1 Aulus Gellius, x. 18. 5 sg. 3 Arrian, vii. 14. 10. 
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to the men who died for the freedom of Greece.” Moreover, 
games were celebrated every fourth year in honour of these 
heroic dead, the principal prizes being offered for a race in 
armour! At Athens funeral games were held in the Academy 
to commemorate the men slain in war who were buried in the 
neighbouring Ceramicus, and sacrifices were offered to them 
at a pit: the games were superintended and the sacrifices 
offered by the Polemarch or minister of war.’ 

Funeral Similar honours have been paid to the spirits of the 

games departed by many other peoples both ancient and modern. 


have been 
celebrated Thus in antiquity the Thracians burned or buried their dead, 


2 oe Se and having raised mounds over their remains they held games 

by other of all kinds on the spot, assigning the principal prizes to 

ees victory in single combat.2 At Rome funeral games were 

es celebrated and gladiators fought in honour of distinguished 

times. men who had just died. The games were sometimes held in 
the forum. Thus in the year 216 B.C., when Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus died, who had been twice consul, his three sons 
celebrated funeral games in the forum for three days, and 
two-and-twenty pairs of gladiators fought on the occasion. 
Again, in the year 200 B.C. funeral games were held for four 
days in the forum, and five-and-twenty pairs of gladiators 
fought in honour of the deceased M. Valerius Laevinus, the 
expense of the ceremonies being defrayed by the two sons of 
the dead man Once more, when the Pontifex Maximus, 
Publicius Licinius Crassus, died at the beginning of the year 
183 B.C., funeral games were celebrated in his honour for 
three days, a hundred and twenty gladiators fought, and the 
ceremonies concluded with a banquet, for which the tables 
were spread in the forum. These games and combats were 
doubtless intended to please and soothe the ghost of the 
recently departed, just as we saw that Roman women lacer- 
ated their faces for a similar purpose. Similarly, when the 
Southern Nicobarese dig up the bones of their dead, clean 
them, and bury them again, they hold a feast at which sham- 
fights with quarter-staves take place “to gratify the departed 
, 1 Plutarch, Aristides, 21; Strabo, Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 58. 
ix. 2. 31, p. 4123 Pausanias, ix. 2. 3 Herodotus, v. 8. 
§ sq. 4t Livy, xxiii. 30. Ig. 

3 Philostratus, Vit. Sophist. ii. 30; 5 Livy, xxxi. 50. 4. 
Hetlodorus, Aethzopica, i, 17 ; compare ê Livy, xxxix, 46. 2 sg. 
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spirit.”! In Futuna, an island of the South Pacific, when a 


death has taken place friends express their grief by cutting 
their faces, breast, and arms with shells, and at the funeral 
festival which follows pairs of boxers commonly engage in 
combats by way of honouring the deceased.? In Laos, a 
province of Siam, boxers are similarly engaged to bruise 
each other at the festival which takes place when the remains 
of a chief or other important person are cremated. The 
festival lasts three days, but it is while the pyre is actually 
blazing that the combatants are expected to batter each 
other’s heads with the utmost vigour.2 Among the Kirghiz 
the anniversary of the death of a rich man is celebrated with 
a great feast and with horse-races, shooting-matches, and 
wrestling-matches. It is said that thousands of sheep and 
hundreds of horses, besides slaves, coats of mail, and a great 
many other objects, are sometimes distributed as prizes 
among the winners.“ The Bashkirs, a Tartar people of 
mixed extraction, bury their dead, and always end the 
obsequies with horse-races.° Among some of the North 
American Indians contests in running, shooting, and so forth 
formed part of the funeral celebration.® 

The Bedouins of the Sinaitic peninsula observe a great 
annual festival at the grave of the prophet Salih, and camel- 
races are included in the ceremonies. At the end of the races a 
procession takes place round the prophet’s grave, after whic 
the sacrificial victims are led to the door of the mortuary 
chapel, their ears are cut off, and the doorposts are smeared 
with their streaming blood.” The custom of holding funeral 


1 Census of India, 1901, vol. iii., 
The Andaman and Nicobar Islands, by 
Lieut.- Col. Sir Richard C. Temple 
(Calcutta, 1903), p. 209. 

2 Letter of the missionary Chevron, 
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games in honour of the dead appears to be common among 
the people of the Caucasus. Thus in Circassia the anniversary 
of the death of a distinguished warrior or chief is celebrated 
for years with horse-races, foot-races, and various kinds of 
martial and athletic exercises, for which prizes are awarded 
to the successful competitors! Among the Chewsurs, another 
people of the Caucasus, horse-races are held at the funeral of 
a rich man, and prizes of cattle and sheep are given to the 
winners; poorer folk content themselves with a competition in 
shooting and with more modest prizes. Similar celebrations 
take place on the anniversary of the death? In like mannet 
shooting-matches form a feature of an annual Festival of All 
Souls, when the spirits of departed Chewsurs are believed to 
revisit their old village. Adults and children alike take part 
in the matches, the adults shooting with guns and the children 
with bows and arrows. The prizes consist of loaves, stock- 
ings, gloves, and so forth? Among the Abchases, another 
people of the Caucasus, two years after a death a memorial 
feast is held in honour of the deceased, at which animals 
are killed and measures taken to appease the soul of the 
departed. For they believe that if the ghost is discontented 
he can injure them and their property. The horse of the 
deceased figures prominently at the festival. After the guests 
have feasted at a long table spread in the open air, the young 
men perform evolutions on horseback which are said to recall 
the tournaments of the Middle Ages, and children of eight 
or nine years of age ride races on horseback.* 

Thus it appears that many different peoples have been 
in the habit of holding games, including horse-races, in honour 
of the dead; and as the ancient Greeks unquestionably did 
so within historical times for men whose existence is as little 
open to question as that of Wellington and Napoleon, we 
cannot dismiss as improbable the tradition that the Olympic 
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and perhaps other great Greek games were instituted to character 
commemorate real men who once lived, died, and were buried ae a ensal 
on the spot where the festivals were afterwards held. When 

the person so commemorated had been great and powerful 

in his lifetime, his ghost would be deemed great and powerful 

after death, and the games celebrated in his honour might 
naturally attract crowds of spectators. The need of pro- 
viding food and accommodation for the multitude which 
assembled on these occasions would in turn draw numbers 

of hucksters and merchants to the spot, and thus what in 

its origin had been a solemn religious ceremony might 
gradually assume more and more the character of a fair, 

that is, of a concourse of people brought together mainly 

for purposes of trade and amusement. This theory might 
account for the origin not only of the Olympic and other 
Greek games, but also for that of the great fairs or public 
assemblies of ancient Ireland which have been compared, not 
without reason, to the Greek games. Indeed the two most The 
famous of these Irish festivals, in which horse-races played a great Irish 
prominent part, are actually said to have been instituted in Tailltin 
honour of the dead. Most celebrated of all was the fair of d san, 


Tailltiu or Tailltin, held at a place in the county of Meath in which 
which is now called Teltown on the Blackwater, midway m i 
between Navan and Kells. The festival lasted for a fortnight prominent 
before Lammas (the first of August) and a fortnight after it. Pa ws 
Among the manly sports and contests which Ge a leading A 
feature of the fair horse-races held the principal place. But in honour 
trade was not neglected, and among the wares brought to ath 
market were marriageable women, who, according to a 
tradition which survived into the ninetcenth century, were 
bought and sold as wives for one year. The very spot where 

the marriages took place is still pointed out by the peasantry; 

they call it “ Marriage Hollow.” Multitudes flocked to the fair 

not only from all parts of Ireland, but even from Scotland ; 

it is officially recorded that in the year 1169 A.D. the horses 

and chariots alone, exclusive of the people on foot, extended 

in a continuous line for more than six English miles, from 
Tailltin to Mullach-Aiti, now the Hill of Lloyd near Kells. 

The Irish historians relate that the fair of Tailltin was 


instituted by Lug in honour of his foster-mother Tailltiu, 
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whom he buried under a great sepulchral mound on the 
spot, ordering that a commemorative festival with games and 
sports should be celebrated there annually for ever. The 
other great fair of ancient Ireland was held only once in 
three years at Carman, now called Wexford, in Leinster. It 
began on Lammas Day (the first of August) and lasted six 
days. A horse-race took place on each day of the festival. 
In different parts of the green there were separate markets 
for victuals, for cattle and horses, and for gold and precious 
stuffs of the merchants. Harpers harped and pipers piped 
for the entertainment of the crowds, and in other parts of 
the fair bards recited in the ears of rapt listeners old 
romantic tales of forays and cattle-raids, of battles and 
murders, of love and courtship and marriage. Prizes were 
awarded to the best performers in every art. In the Book 
of Ballymote the fair of Carman or Garman is said to have 
been founded in accordance with the dying wish of a chief 
named Garman, who was buried on the spot, after begging 
that a fair of mourning (aenach n-guba) should be instituted 
for him and should bear his name for ever. “It was con- 
sidered an institution of great importance, and among the 
blessings promised to the men of Leinster from holding it 
and duly celebrating the established games, were plenty of 
corn, fruit and milk, abundance of fish in their lakes and 
rivers, domestic prosperity, and immunity from the yoke of 
any other province. On the other hand, the evils to follow 
from the neglect of this institution were to be failure and 
early greyness on them and their kings.” ? 

Nor were these two great fairs the only ancient Irish 
festivals of the sort which are reported to have been founded 
in honour of the dead. The annual fair at Emain is said to 
have been established to lament the death of Queen Macha 


1 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Heathendom 
(London, 1888), pp. 409 sg.; H. 
d'Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de lit- 
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of the Golden Hair, who had her palace on the spot! In originated 
short “most of the great meetings, by whatever name known, eae 
had their origin in funeral games. Tara, Tailltenn, Tlachtga, 
Ushnagh, Cruachan, Emain Macha and other less prominent 
meeting-places, are well known as ancient pagan cemeteries, 

in all of which many illustrious semi-historical personages 

were interred: and many sepulchral monuments remain in 

them to this day.”* “There was a notion that Carman 

was a cemetery, that there kings and queens had been 
buried, and that the games and horse-races, which formed 

the principal attraction of the fair, had been instituted in 
honour of the dead folk on whose graves the feet of the 
assembled multitude were treading. The same view is taken 

of the fairs of Tailltiu and Cruachan: Tailltiu and Cruachan 

were cemeteries before they served periodically as places of 
assembly for business and pleasure”? The tombs of the 

first kings of Ulster were at Tailltin.* 

If we ask whether the tradition as to the funeral origin The _ 
of these great Irish fairs is true or false, it is important to 85t Irish 
observe the date at which they were commonly celebrated. held on 
The date was the first of August, or Lugnasad, that is, the oe p! 
nasad or games of Lug, as the day is still called in every part ol 
of Ireland. This was the date of the great fair of Cruachan ê eae io 
as well as of Tailltin and Carman. Now the first of August oo 
is our Lammas Day, a name derived from the Anglo-Saxon Heres 
hlafmaesse, that is, “ Loaf-mass” or “ Bread-mass,” and the Sane 
name marks the day as a mass or feast of thanksgiving for 
the first-fruits of the corn-harvest, which in England and 
Ireland usually ripen about that time. The feast “seems 
to have been observed with bread of new wheat, and there- 
fore in some parts of England, and even in some near Oxford, 
the tenants are bound to bring in wheat of that year to their 
lord, on or before the first of August.”’ But if the festival 


of the first of August was in its origin an offering of the 


1 P, W. Joyce, of. cit. ii. 435. 5 P. W. Joyce, of, cit, ii, 389, 439. 
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first-fruits of the corn-harvest, we can easily understand the 
great importance which the ancient Irish attached to it, and 
why they should have thought that its observance ensured a 
plentiful crop of corn as well as abundance of fruit and milk 
and fish, whereas the neglect of the festival would entail the 
failure of these things and cause the hair of their kings to 
turn prematurely grey.’ For it is a widespread custom 
among primitive agricultural peoples to offer the first-fruits 
of the harvest to divine beings, whether gods or spirits, 
before any person may eat of the new crops,’ and wherever 
such customs are observed we may assume that an omission 
to offer the first-fruits must be supposed to endanger the 
crops and the general prosperity of the community, by 
exciting the wrath of the gods or spirits, who conceive 
themselves to be robbed of their dues. Now among the 
divine beings who are thus propitiated the souls of dead 
ancestors take in many tribes a prominent or even exclusive 
place, and that these ancestors are not creations of the 
mythical fancy but were once men of flesh and blood is some- 
times demonstrated by the substantial evidence of their skulls, 
to which the offerings are made and in which the spirits are 
supposed to take up their abode for the purpose of partaking 
of the food presented to them. Sometimes the ceremony is 
designated by the expressive name of “ feeding the dead.” ® 
All this tends to support the traditional explanation 
of the great Irish fairs held at the beginning of August, 
when the first corn is ripe; for if these festivals were 
indeed celebrated, as they are said to have been, at ceme- 
teries where kings and other famous men were buried, and 


why ther if the horse-races and other games, which formed the most 
observance prominent feature of the celebrations, were indeed instituted, 


was sup- 
posed to 
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as they are said to have been, in honour of dead men and 
women, we can perfectly understand why the observance 
of the festivals and the games was supposed to ensure a 
plentiful harvest and abundance of fruit and fish, whereas 
the neglect to celebrate them was believed to entail the 
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English Language (Oxford, 1910), s.v. 3 See The Golden Bough, Second 
“Lammas.” 


Edition, ii. 460, 463, 464 sq. 
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failure of these things. So long as the spirits of the dead 
men and women, who were buried on the spot, received the 
homage of their descendants in the shape of funeral games 
and perhaps of first-fruits, so long would they bless their 
people with plenty by causing the earth to bring forth 
its fruits, the cows to yield milk, and the waters to swarm 
with fish; whereas if they deemed themselves slighted and 
neglected, they would avenge their wrongs by cutting off 
the food supply and afflicting the people with dearth and 
other calamities. Among these threatened calamities the 
premature greyness of the kings is specially mentioned, 
and was probably deemed not the least serious; for we 
have seen that the welfare of the whole people is often 
deemed to be bound up with the physical vigour of the 
king, and that the appearance of grey hairs on his head and 
wrinkles on his face is sometimes viewed with apprehension 
and proves the signal for putting him to death? Similarly 
the Abchases of the Caucasus imagine that if they do not 
honour a dead man by horse-races and other festivities, his 
ghost will be angry with them and visit his displeasure on 
their persons and their property.? In this connexion it is 
significant that the celebration of the Isthmian games at 
Corinth in honour of the dead Melicertes is said to have 
been instituted for the purpose of staying a famine, and that 
the intermission of the games was immediately followed by 
a fresh visitation of the calamity.2 Analogy suggests that 
the famine may have been ascribed to the anger of the 
ghost of Melicertes at the neglect of his funeral honours. 

Thus on the whole the theory of the funeral origin of But the 
the great Greek games is supported not only by Greek Ot 
tradition and Greek custom but by the evidence of parallel origin 
customs observed in many lands. Yet the theory seems Bia 
hardly adequate to explain all the features in the legends ohn 
the foundation and early history of the Olympic games. inine 0” 
For if these contests were instituted merely to please and pro- ea 
pitiate the soul of a prince named Pelops who was buried with them, 
on the spot, what are we to make of the tradition that the 
foot-race was founded in order to determine the successor to 


1 See above, pp. 14 sgg., 21, 27, 33, 36 sg. 
3 See above, p. 98. ~ 3 See above, p. 93. 


Suggested 
theory of 
the origin 
of the 
Olympic 
games. 
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the kingdom?! or of the similar, though not identical, tradi- 
tion that the kingdom and the hand of the king’s daughter 
were awarded as the prize to him who could vanquish the 
king in a chariot race, while death was the penalty inflicted 
on the beaten charioteer?? Such legends can hardly have 
been pure fictions; they probably reflect some real custom 
observed at Olympia. We may perhaps combine them with 
the tradition of the funeral origin of the games by supposing 
that victory in the race entitled the winner to reign as a 
divine king, the embodiment of a god, for a term of years, 
whether four or eight years according to the interval between 
successive celebrations of the festival; that when the term 
had expired the human god must again submit his title to 
the crown to the hazard of a race for the purpose of proving 
that his bodily vigour was unimpaired ; that if he failed to 
do so he lost both his kingdom and his life; and lastly that 
the spirits of these divine kings, like those of the divine 
kings of the Shilluk, were worshipped with sacrifices at their 
graves and were thought to delight in the spectacle of the 
games which reminded them of the laurels they had them- 
selves won long ago, amid the plaudits of a vast multitude, 
in the sunshine and dust of the race-course, before they 
joined the shadowy company of ghosts in the darkness and 
silence of the tomb. The theory would explain the existence 
of the sacred precinct of Pelops at Olympia, where the black 
rams, the characteristic offerings to the dead,’ were sacrificed 
to the hero, and where the young men lashed themselves till 
the blood dripped from their backs on the ground—a sight 
well-pleasing to the grim bloodthirsty ghost lurking unseen 
below. Perhaps, too, the theory may explain the high 
mound, at some distance from Olympia, which passed for 
the grave of the suitors of Hippodamia, to whose shades 
Pelops is said to have sacrificed as to heroes every year.‘ 
It is possible that the men buried in this great barrow were 
not, as tradition had it, the suitors who contended in the 


1 Pausanias, v. I. 4, V. $. I. iii. 7. See The Magic Art and the 
? Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, pp. 183- Evolution of Kings, ii. 299 sq. 
185 ed. R. Wagner (Epitoma, ii. 3-9) ; 3 Strabo, vi. 3. 9, p. 284; K. O. 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 73; Hyginus, Müller, Aeschylos Eumeniden (Gittin. 
Fabulae, 84 ; Schol. on Pindar, Olymp. gen, 1833), p. 144. 
i, 114; Servius on Virgil, Georg. 4 Pausanias, vi. 21. 9-11. 
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chariot-race for the hand of Hippodamia and being defeated 
were slain by her relentless father; they may have been men 
who, like Pelops himself, had won the kingdom and a bride 
in the chariot-race, and, after enjoying the regal dignity and 
posing as incarnate deities for a term of years, had been 
finally defeated in the race and put to death. 

Whatever may be thought of these speculations, the great The 
Olympic festival cannot have been, like our Lammas, a Sei e 
harvest festival : the quadrennial period of the celebration and a harvest 
the season of the year at which it fell, about halfway between festival, 
the corn-reaping of early summer and the vintage of mid- on astro- 
autumn, alike exclude the supposition and alike point to ee 
an astronomical, not an agricultural, basis of the solemnity, tions. 
Accordingly we seem driven to conclude that if the winners, 
male and female, in the Olympic games indeed represented 
divinities, these divinities must have been personifications 
of astronomical, not agricultural, powers; in short that the 
victors posed as embodiments of the Sun and Moon, then at 
the prime of their radiant power and glory, whose meeting 
in the heavenly bridechamber of the sky after years of 
separation was mimicked and magically promoted by the 


nuptials of their human representatives on earth. 


§ 6. The Slaughter of the Dragon 


In the foregoing discussion it has been suggested that wide- 
Delphi, Thebes, Salamis, and Athens were once ruled by eae 
kings who had, in modern language, a serpent or dragon for the 
their crest, and were believed to migrate at death into the ee 
bodies of the beasts. But these legends of the dragon admit dragon. 
of another and, at first sight at least, discrepant explanation. 

It is difficult to separate them from those similar tales of the 
slaughter of a great dragon which are current in many lands, 
and have commonly been interpreted as nature-myths, in 
other words, as personifications of physical phenomena. Of 
such tales the oldest known versions are the ancient Baby- 
lonian and the ancient Indian. The Babylonian myth relates minno. 
how in the beginning the mighty god Marduk fought and story of the 
killed the great dragon Tiamat, an embodiment of the a 
primaeval watery chaos, and how after his victory he created Marduk is 
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CHAP. 


a myth of the present heaven and earth by splitting the huge carcase of 
the monster into halves and setting one of them up to form 
the sky, while the other half apparently he used to fashion 


the creation 
of cosmos 
out of 
chaos. 


Indian 
story of 
the slaying 
of Vrtra by conquere 


Indra. 


the earth. Thus the story 


is a myth of creation. In 


language which its authors doubtless understood literally, 
but which more advanced thinkers afterwards interpreted 
figuratively, it describes how confusion was reduced to order, 
how a cosmos emerged from chaos.’ The account of creation 
given in the first chapter of Genesis, which has been so 
much praised for its simple grandeur and sublimity, is merely 
a rationalised version of the old myth of the fight with the 
dragon,? a myth which for crudity of thought deserves to 
rank with the quaint fancies of the lowest savages. 

Again, the Indian myth embodied in the hymns of the 
Rigveda tells how the strong and valiant god Indra 


d a great dragon or serpent named Vrtra, which had 
obstructed the waters so that they could not flow. 


He slew 


the monster with his bolt, and then the pent-up springs 


gushed in rivers to the sea. 


continues to do. 


And what he did once, he 


Again and again he renews the conflict ; 


again and again he slays the dragon and releases the im- 


prisoned waters. 
would be pleased to do so in 


1 P, Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier (Strasburg, 1890), pp. 263 
sqq.; id, Assyrisch - babylonische 
Mythen und Epen (Berlin, 1900), pp. 
3 sgg.; M. Jastrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 407 $94. 3 
L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and 
Mythology, pp. 53 sgg.; H. Zimmern, 
in E. Schrader’s Die Ketlinschriften 
und das Alte Testament (Berlin, 1902), 
pp. 488 sgg.; M. J. Lagrange, Études 
sur les religions sémitiques? (Paris, 
1905), pp. 366 sgg. 


2 P, Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, pp. 304-306; H. Gunkel, 
Schöpfung und Chaos in Urzeit und 
Endszeit (Gottingen, 1895), pp. 114 
599. ; id., Genesis übersetzt und erklärt 
(Göttingen, 1901), pp. 107 sgg.; En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. “Creation,” 
i. coll. 938 sgg.; S. R. Driver, Zhe 
Book of Genesis* (London, 1905), pp. 


Prayers are addressed to him that he 


the future. Even priests. on 


27 sqq. The myth is clearly alluded 
to in several passages of Scripture, 
where the dragon of the sea is spoken 
of as Rahab or Leviathan. See Isaiah 
li. 9, “ Art thou not it that cut Rahab 
in pieces, that pierced the dragon?” : 
zd. xxvii. 1, “ In that day the Lord 
with his sore and great and strong 
sword shall punish leviathan the swift 
serpent, and leviathan the crooked 
serpent ; and he shall slay the dragon 
that is in the sea”: Job xxvi. 12, 
“ He stirreth up the sea with his power, 
and by his understanding he smiteth 
through Rahab” : Psalm lxxxix. 10, 
‘‘ Thou hast broken Rahab in pieces 
as one that is slain”: Psalm Ixxiv. 13 
S7., ‘*Thou didst divide the sea by 
thy strength: thou brakest the heads 
of the dragons in the waters. Thou 
brakest the heads of leviathan in 
pieces.” See further H. Gunkel, 
Schöpfung und Chaos, pp. 29 sgg. 
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earth sometimes associate themselves with Indra in his battles 
with the dragon. The worshipper is said to have placed the 
bolt in the god’s hands, and the sacrifice is spoken of as 
having helped the weapon to slay the monster. Thus the 
feat attributed to Indra would seem to be a mythical 
account not so much of creation as of some regularly 
recurring phenomenon. It has been plausibly interpreted The story 


as a description of the bursting of the first storms of rain a 
and thunder after the torrid heat of an Indian summer.? At descriptive 
such times all nature, exhausted by the drought, longs for a 
coolness and moisture. Day after day men and cattle may of the 


rainy 


be tormented by the sight of clouds that gather and then season in 
pass away without disburdening themselves of their contents. India. 
At last the long-drawn struggle between the rival forces 
comes to a crisis. The sky darkens, thunder peals, light- 
ning flashes, and the welcome rain descends in sheets, 
drenching the parched earth and flooding the rivers. Such 
a battle of the elements might well present itself to the 
primitive mind in the guise of a conflict between a malefi- 
cent dragon of drought and a beneficent god of thunder and 
rain. The cloud-dragon has swallowed the waters and keeps 
them shut up in the black coils of his sinuous body ; the god 
cleaves the monster’s belly with his thunder-bolt, and the 
imprisoned waters escape, in the form of dripping rain and 
rushing stream. 

In other countries a similar myth might, with appropriate Similarty 
variations of detail, express in like manner the passage of the other 


tales of the 
one season into another. For example, in more rigorous slaughter 


climates the dragon might stand for the dreary winter and oes 
the dragon-slayer for the genial summer. The myths of may be 
mythical 


Apollo and the Python, of St. George and the Dragon have descrip- 
thus been interpreted as symbolising the victory of summer tions of the 
oye 5 5 changes 
over winter. Similarly it has been held with much prob- of the 
ability that the Babylonian legend of Marduk and Tiamat seasons. 


reflects the annual change which transforms the valley of the 


1 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 


pp. 58-60, 158 sg. Compare H. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
PP- 134 599. 


2 See M. Winternitz, ‘ Der Sarpa- 
bali, ein altindischer Schlangencult,” 


Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen 
Gesellschaft in Wien, xviii. (1888) 
PP- 44 $7. 

3 A. Kuhn, ‘‘ Wodan,” Zeitschrift 
für deutsches Alterthum, v. (1845) 
pp- 484-488. 
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Euphrates in spring. During the winter the wide Baby- 
lonian plain, flooded by the heavy rains, looks like a sea, 
for which the Babylonian word is téamtu, tiamat. Then 
comes the spring, when with the growing power of the sun 
the clouds vanish, the waters subside, and dry land and 
vegetation appear once more. On this hypothesis the 
dragon Tiamat represents the clouds, the rain, the floods of 
winter, while Marduk stands for the vernal or summer sun 
which dispels the powers of darkness and moisture.’ 
The cos- But if the combat of Marduk and Tiamat was primarily 
ae a mythical description of the Babylonian spring, it would 
canceof seem that its cosmogonical significance as an account of 
S creation must have been an after-thought. The early 
myth may philosophers who meditated on the origin of things may 
have been z 5 : 
an after- have pictured to themselves the creation or evolution of the 
ae world on the analogy of the great changes which outside 
philo- ” the tropics pass over the face of nature every year. In these 
ene changes it is not hard to discern or to imagine a conflict 
thecreation between two hostile forces or principles, the principle of con- 
rs struction or of life and the principle of destruction or of 
onthe death, victory inclining now to the one and now to the other, 
analogy 5 4 4 : 6 
of the according as winter yields to spring or summer fades into 
change autumn. It would be natural enough to suppose that the 
from ; . a 5 
winterto same mighty rivals which still wage war on each other had 
summer. done so from the beginning, and that the formation of the 
universe as it now exists had resulted from the shock of their 
battle. On this theory the creation of the world is repeated 
every spring, and its dissolution is threatened every autumn: 
the one is proclaimed by summer’s gay heralds, the opening 
flowers ; the other is whispered by winter’s sad harbingers, 
the yellow leaves. Here as elsewhere the old creed is echoed 


by the poet’s fancy :— 


“ Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 
Inluxisse dies aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Crediderim: ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat 


1 P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der sg.; H. Zimmern, in Encyclopaedia 
Babylonier, pp. 315 sg.; H. Gunkel, Biblica, s.v. “* Creation,” i. coll. 940 
Schöpfung und Chaos,p. 25; id., Genesis sg. ; id., in E. Schrader’s Die Keil- 
tibersetzt und erklärt, pp. 115 sg.; inschriften und das Alte Testament 3 
M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia pp. 370 sg., 500 s9. ; S. R. Driver, The 
and Assyria, pp. 411 59., 429 5g., 432 Book of Genesis * (London, 1905), p. 28. 
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Orbis, et hibernis parcebant flatibus Euri : 
Cum primae lucem pecudes hausere, virumgue 
Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis, 
Inmissaeque ferae silvis et sidera caelo.” 1 


Thus the ceremonies which in many lands have been Thus 
° ceremonies 
performed to hasten the departure of winter or stay the S nded t 
flight of summer are in a sense attempts to create the hasten the 


world afresh, to “re-mould it nearer to the Heart’s desire.” Se atti 
But if we would set ourselves at the point of view ofareina 
the old sages who devised means so feeble to accomplish aeo a 
purpose so immeasurably vast, we must divest ourselves of pone 
our modern conceptions of the immensity of the universe and the world. 
of the pettiness and insignificance of man’s place in it. We 

must imagine the infinitude of space shrunk to a few miles, 

the infinitude of time contracted to a few generations. To 

the savage the mountains that bound the visible horizon, or 

the sea that stretches away to meet it, is the world’s end. 
Beyond these narrow limits his feet have never strayed, and 

even his imagination fails to conceive what lies across the 

waste of waters or the far blue hills. Of the future he 
hardly thinks, and of the past he knows only what has been 
handed down to him by word of mouth from his savage 
forefathers. To suppose that a world thus circumscribed in 

space and time was created by the efforts or the fiat of a 

being like himself imposes no great strain on his credulity ; 

and he may without much difficulty imagine that he himself 

can annually repeat the work of creation by his charms and 
incantations. And once a horde of savages had instituted 
magical ceremonies for the renewal or preservation of all 
things, the force of custom and tradition would tend to 
maintain them in practice long after the old narrow ideas 

of the universe had been superseded by more adequate con- 
ceptions, and the tribe had expanded into a nation. 

Neither in Babylonia nor in India, indeed, so far as I In Babylon 
am aware, is there any direct evidence that the story of the a 
Slaughter of the Dragon was ever acted as a miracle-play or e 
magical rite for the sake of bringing about those natural $fe 
events which it describes in figurative language. But analogy CE 
leads us to conjecture that in both countries the myth may ea 


1 Virgil, Georgics, ii. 336-342. 
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asa have been recited, if not acted, as an incantation, for the 


ae purpose I have indicated. At Babylon the recitation may 
to hasten have formed part of the great New Year festival of Marduk, 
the advent 


aren Which under the name of Zagmuk was celebrated with great 
or ofthe pomp about the vernal equinox.’ In this connexion it may 
Scan, not be without significance that one version of the Babylonian 
New-year legend of creation has been found inscribed on a tablet, of 
ae which the reverse exhibits an incantation intended to be 
Babylon. recited for the purification of the temple of E-zida in 
Borsippa.2, Now E-zida was the temple of Nabu or Nebo, 
a god closely associated, if not originally identical, with 
Marduk ; indeed Hammurabi, the great king of Babylon, 
dedicated the temple in question to Marduk and not to 
Nabu.’ It seems not improbable, therefore, that the creation 
legend, in which Marduk played so important a part, was 
recited as an incantation at the purification of the temple 
E-zida. The ceremony perhaps took place at the Zagmuk 
festival, when the image of Nabu was solemnly brought in 
procession from his temple in Borsippa to the great temple 
of Marduk in Babylon. Moreover, it was believed that at 
this great festival the fates were determined by Marduk or 
Nabu for the ensuing year Now, the creation myth 
relates how, after he had slain the dragon, Marduk wrested 
the tablets of destiny from Ningu, the paramour of Tiamat, 
sealed them with a seal, and laid them on his breast. We 


may conjecture that the dramatic representation of this 


1 P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonzer, pp. 84 sgg.; M. Jastrow, 
The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
pp- 677 sgg.; H. Zimmern, in E. 
Schrader’s Die Ketlinschriften und das 
Alte Testament, pp. 371, 384 note 4, 
402, 427, 515 sgg.; RK. F. Harper, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Literature 
(New York, 1901), pp. 13659., 137, 
140, 149; M. J. Lagrange, tudes sur 
les religions sémitiques? (Paris, 1905), 
pp. 285 sgg. 

2L. W. King, Babylonian Religion 
and Mythology, pp. 88 sgg. 

3 See C. P. Tiele, Geschiedenis van 
den Godsdienst in de Oudheid, i. 
(Amsterdam, 1903) pp. 159 sg.3 
L. W. King, of. ci. p. 21; H. Zim- 
mern, in E. Schraders Die Keil- 


inschriften und das Alte Testament, 
p- 399; M. Jastrow, Dze Religion 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, i (Giessen, 
1905) pp. 117 sgg. 

4 P. Jensen, of. cit. pp. 85 sgg.; 
M. Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, p. 679; H. Zimmern, of. 
cit. p. 515; M. J. Lagrange, op. cit. 
p. 286. 

5 P, Jensen, of. cit. p. 87; M. 
Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 681; H. Zimmern, of. cit, 
Pp. 402, 415; R. F. Harper, op. cit. 
jo ELO 

6 P, Jensen, Assyrisch-babylonische 
Mythen und Epen, p. 29; L. W. 
King, Babylonian Religion and Mytho- 
logy, V 74. 
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incident formed part of the annual determination of the 
fates at Zagmuk. In short, it seems probable that the whole 
myth of creation was annually recited and acted at this 
great spring festival as a charm to dispel the storms and 
floods of winter, and to hasten the coming of summer.) 

Wherever sacred dramas of this sort were acted as Part played 
magical rites for the regulation of the seasons, it would be oe na 
natural that the chief part should be played by the king, at drama 
first in his character of head magician, and afterwards as S 
representative and embodiment of the beneficent god who of the 
vanquishes the powers of evil. If, therefore, the myth of the ?"®8°® 
Slaughter of the Dragon was ever acted with this intention, 
the king would appropriately figure in the play as the 
victorious champion, while the defeated monster would be 
represented by an actor of inferior rank. But it is possible 
that under certain circumstances the distribution of parts in 
the drama might be somewhat different. Where the tenure 
of the regal office was limited to a fixed time, at the end of 
which the king was inexorably put to death, the fatal part 
of the dragon might be assigned to the monarch as the 
representative of the old order, the old year, or the old cycle 
which was passing away, while the part of the victorious 
god or hero might be supported by his successor and 
executioner. 

An hypothesis of this latter sort would to a certain Suggested 
extent reconcile the two apparently discrepant interpreta- ier iaa 
tions of the myth which have been discussed in the preceding totemic 
pages, and which for the sake of distinction may be called With tre 
the totemic and the cosmological interpretations respectively. logical 
The serpent or dragon might be the sacred animal or totem proa 
of the royal house at the same time that it stood mythically riri 
for certain cosmological phenomena, whether moisture Or Dragon. 
drought, cold or heat, winter or summer. In like manner 
any other species of animal which served as the totem of 
the royal family might simultaneously possess a cosmological 
significance as the symbol of an elemental power. Thus at 
Cnossus, as we have seen reason to think, the bull was at 


1 This appears to be substantially Æncyclopaedia Biblica, s.v, “Creation,” 
the view of H. Zimmern (of. cit. p. i. coll. 941 note1). 
501) and of Karppe (referred to in 
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once the king’s crest and an emblem of the sun. Similarly 
in Egypt the hawk was the symbol both of the sun and 
of the king. The oldest royal capital known to us was 
Hieraconpolis or Hawk-town, and the first Egyptian king 
of whom we hear had for his only royal title the name of 
hawk. At the same time the hawk was with the Egyptians 
an emblem of the sun? Hawks were kept in the sun-god’s 
temple, and the deity himself was commonly represented in 
art as a man with a hawk’s head and the disc of the sun 
above it. However, I am fully sensible of the slipperiness 
and uncertainty of the ground I am treading, and it is 
with great diffidence that I submit these speculations to the 
judgment of my readers. The subject of ancient mythology 
is involved in dense mists which it is not always possible to 
penetrate and illumine even with the lamp of the Comparative 
Method. Demonstration in such matters is rarely, if ever, 
attainable ; the utmost that a candid enquirer can claim for 
his conclusions is a reasonable degree of probability. Future 
researches may clear up the obscurity which still rests on 
the myth of the Slaughter of the Dragon, and may thereby 
ascertain what measure of truth, if any, there is in the 
suggested interpretations. 


§ 7. Triennial Tenure of the Kingship 


In the province of Lagos, which forms part of Southern 
Nigeria, the Ijebu tribe of the Yoruba race is divided into 
two branches, which are known respectively as the Ijebu 
Ode and the Ijebu Remon. The Ode branch of the tribe 
is ruled by a chief who bears the title of Awujale and is 
surrounded by a great deal of mystery. Down to recent 
times his face might not be seen even by his own subjects, 
and if circumstances obliged him to communicate with them 
he did so through a screen which hid him from view. The 
other or Remon branch of the Ijebu tribe is governed by 
a chief, who ranks below the Awujale. Mr. John Parkinson 


1 A. Moret, Du caractère religieux 7. p. 671, ed. Potter. 

de la royauté Pharaonigue (Paris, 

1902), pp. 18 s99., 33 s44. 3 A. Erman, Die ägyptische Religion 
2 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v. (Berlin, 1905), pp. 10, 25. 
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was informed that in former times this subordinate chief 
used to be killed with ceremony after a rule of three years. 
As the country is now under British protection the custom 
of putting the chief to death at the end of a three years’ 
reign has long been abolished, and Mr. Parkinson was 
unable to ascertain any particulars on the subject.’ 


§ 8. Annual Tenure of the Kingship 


At Babylon, within historical times, the tenure of the Evidence 
kingly office was in practice lifelong, yet in theory it would ce 


seem to have been merely annual. For every year at the tenure of 
festival of Zagmuk the king had to renew his power by pe 
seizing the hands of the image of Marduk in his great Babylon. 
temple of Esagil at Babylon. Even when Babylon passed 

under the power of Assyria, the monarchs of that country 

were expected to legalise their claim to the throne every 

year by coming to Babylon and performing the ancient 
ceremony at the New Year festival, and some of them found 

the obligation so burdensome that rather than discharge it 

they renounced the title of king altogether and contented 
themselves with the humbler one of Governor Further, it Further, it 
would appear that in remote times, though not within the %0% at 
historical period, the kings of Babylon or their barbarous in very 
predecessors forfeited not merely their crown but their life ee 
at the end of a year’s tenure of office. At least this is the of Babylon 
2 ° : ° : were put to 
conclusion to which the following evidence seems to point. death at 
According to the historian Berosus, who as a Babylonian priest Te gi 
spoke with ample knowledge, there was annually celebrated reign. 

in Babylon a festival called the Sacaea. It began on the The mock 
sixteenth day of the month Lous, and lasted for five days. sing Put 
During these five days masters and servants changed places, the festival 
the servants giving orders and the masters obeying them. A aes mR 


Africa (London, 1894), p. 170. 
2 M. Jastrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, p. 680; H. 


1 John Parkinson (late Principal 
of the Mineral Survey of Southern 
Nigeria}, ‘‘Southern Nigeria, the 


Lagos Province,” The Empire Review, 
vel, xv. May 1908, pp. 290 sg. The 
account in the text of the mystery sur- 
rounding the Awujale is taken from 
A. B. Ellis, Zhe Yoruba - speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West 


PT. III 


Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s Die Keil- 
inschriften und das Alte Testament,’ 
PP- 374, 5155- C. Brockelmann, ‘* Wesen 
und Ursprung des Eponymats in 
Assyrien,” Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 
xvi, (1902) pp. 391 s7., 396 sg. 

I 


probably a 
substitute 
for the real 
king. 
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prisoner condemned to death was dressed in the king’s 
robes, seated on the king’s throne, allowed to issue whatever 
commands he pleased, to eat, drink, and enjoy himself, and 
to lie with the king’s concubines. But at the end of the 
five days he was stripped of his royal robes, scourged, and 
hanged or impaled. During his brief term of office he bore 
the title of Zoganes.’ This custom might perhaps have been 
explained as merely a grim jest perpetrated in a season of 
jollity at the expense of an unhappy criminal. But one 
circumstance—the leave given to the mock king to enjoy 
the king’s concubines—is decisive against this interpretation. 
Considering the jealous seclusion of an oriental despot’s 
harem we may be quite certain that permission to invade it 
would never have been granted by the despot, least of all toa 
condemned criminal, except for the very gravest cause. This 
cause could hardly be other than that the condemned man 
was about to die in the king’s stead, and that to make the 
substitution perfect it was necessary he should enjoy the full 
rights of royalty during his brief reign. There is nothing 
surprising in this substitution. The rule that the king must 
be put to death either on the appearance of any symptom 
of bodily decay or at the end of a fixed period is certainly 
one which, sooner or later, the kings would seek to abolish or 
modify. We have’seen that in Ethiopia, Sofala, and Eyeo the 


1 Athenaeus, xiv. 44, p. 639 C; Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. iv. pp. 69 sg. (vol. i. 
p. 76, ed. L. Dindorf). Dio Chryso- 
stom does not mention his authority, 
but it was probably either Berosus or 
Ctesias. The execution of the mock 
king is not noticed in the passage of 
Berosus cited by Athenaeus, probably 
because the mention of it was not 
germane to Athenaeus’s purpose, which 
was simply to give a list of festivals at 
which masters waited on their servants. 
A passage of Macrobius (Saturn. ili. 
7. 6) which has sometimes been inter- 
preted as referring to this Babylonian 
custom (F. Liebrecht, in Phdlologus, 
xxii, 710; J. J. Bachofen, Dze Sage von 
Tanaguil, p. 52, note 1) has in fact 
nothing to do with it. See A. B. Cook, 
in Classical Review, xvii. (1903) p. 
412; id. in Folk-lore, xv. (1904) pp. 
304, 384. In the passage of Dio 


Chrysostom éxpéuacav should strictly 
mean ‘‘hanged,” but the verb was 
applied by the Greeks to the Roman 
punishment of crucifixion (Plutarch, 
Caesar, 2). It may have been ex- 
tended to include impalement, which 
was often inflicted by the Assyrians, as 
we may see by the representations of 
it on the Assyrian monuments in the 
British Museum. See also R. F. 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature, p. 41, with the plate facing 
p. 54. The proper word for impale 
ment in Greek is dvacxodoml few (Hero- 
dotus, iv. 202). Hanging was also an 
Oriental as well as Roman mode of 
punishment, The Hebrew word for it 
(nom) seems unambiguous. See Esther, 
V. 14, vii, 9 sg.; Deuteronomy, xxi. 
22 sg.; Joshua, viii. 29, x. 26; Livy 
122616: 
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rule was boldly set aside by enlightened monarchs ; and that 
in Calicut the old custom of killing the king at the end of 
twelve years was changed into a permission granted to any 
one at the end of the twelve years’ period to attack the 
king, and, in the event of killing him, to reign in his stead; 
though, as the king took care at these times to be surrounded 
by his guards, the permission was little more than a form. 
Another way of modifying the stern old rule is seen in the 
Babylonian custom just described. When the time drew 
near for the king to be put to death (in Babylon this 
appears to have been at the end of a single year’s reign) he 
abdicated for a few days, during which a temporary king 
reigned and suffered in his stead. At first the temporary 
king may have been an innocent person, possibly a member 
of the king’s own family ; but with the growth of civilisation 
the sacrifice of an innocent person would be revolting to the 
public sentiment, and accordingly a condemned criminal 
would be invested with the brief and fatal sovereignty. In 
the sequel we shall find other examples of a dying criminal 
representing a dying god. For we must not forget that, as 
the case of the Shilluk kings clearly shews,' the king is slain 
in his character of a god or a demigod, his death and resur- 
rection, as the only means of perpetuating the divine life 
unimpaired, being deemed necessary for the salvation of his 
people and the world. 

If at Babylon before the dawn of history the king himself The 
used to be slain at the festival of the Sacaea, it is natural to (v1 
suppose that the Sacaea was no other than Zagmuk or was 
Zakmuk, the great New Year festival at which down to eet 
historical times the king’s power had to be formally renewed oi 
by a religious ceremony in the temple of Marduk. The an 
theory of the identity of the festivals is indeed strongly 
supported by many considerations and has been accepted by 
some eminent scholars,? but it has to encounter a serious 
chronological difficulty, since Zagmuk fell about the equinox 


1 See above, pp. 21, 26 59g. H. Winckler, <Altorientalische For- 

schungen, Zweite Reihe, Bd. ii. p. 345 ; 

2 Bruno Meissner, ‘‘Zur Entste- C. Brockelmann, ‘‘ Wesen und Ur- 

hungsgeschichte des Purimfestes,” Zec¢- sprung des Eponymats in Assyrien,” 

schrift der deutschen morgenländischen Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, xvi. (1902) 
Gesellschaft, 1. (1896) pp. 296-301; pp. 391 sg. 


Festival of 
Zagmuk in 
Assyria, 


Trace of 
an annual 
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in spring, whereas the Sacaea according to Berosus was held 
on the sixteenth of the month Lous, which was the tenth 
month of the Syro-Macedonian calendar and appears to 
have nearly coincided with July. The question of the 
sameness or difference of these festivals will be dis- 
cussed later on.) Here it is to be observed that Zagmuk 
was apparently celebrated in Assyria as well as in 
Babylonia. For at the end of his great inscription 
Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, expresses a wish that it may 
be granted to him to muster all his riding-horses and so 
forth every year at Zagmuk in his palace.” But whether 
the power of the Assyrian kings had, like that of the 
Babylonian monarchs, to be annually renewed at this festival, 
we do not know. However, a trace of an annual tenure of 
the kingly office in Assyria may perhaps, as Dr. C. Brockel- 
mann thinks,® be detected in the rule that an Assyrian king 
regularly gave his name only to a single year of his reign, 
while all the other years were named after certain officers 
and provincial governors, about thirty in number, who were 
appointed for this purpose and succeeded each other accord- 


ing to a fixed rotation.‘ 


1 Meantime I may refer the reader 
to The Golden Bough, Second Edition, 
ii. 254, ili. 151 sgg. As I have there 
pointed out (iii. 152 sg.) the identifi- 
cation of the months of the Syro- 
Macedonian calendar (that is, the 
ascertainment of their astronomical 
dates in the solar year) is a matter 
of some uncertainty, the dates appear- 
ing to have varied considerably in 
different places. The month Lous in 
particular is variously said to have 
corresponded in different places to 
July, August, September, and October. 
Until we have ascertained beyond the 
reach of doubt when Lous fell at 
Babylon in the time of Berosus, it 
would be premature to allow much 
weight to the seeming discrepancy in 
the dates of Zagmuk and the Sacaea. 
On the whole difficult question of the 
identification or dating of the months 
of the Syro-Macedonian calendar see L. 
Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, i. 393 599.3 
K. F. Hermann, “Uber griechische 


But we know too little about 


Monatskunde,” Abhandlungen der 
histor.-philolog. Classe d, kin. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, 
ii. (1843-44) pp. 68 s79., 95, 109, III 
sgq.; H. F. Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, 
iii.? 351 sgg. ; article ‘* Calendarium,” 
in W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,’ i. 339. The dis- 
tinction between the dażes of the Syro- 
Macedonian months, which differed in 
different places, and their order (Dius, 
Apellaeus, etc.), which was the same in 
all places, appears to have been over- 
looked by some of my former readers. 

2 P, Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, p. 84; C. Brockelmann, 
« Wesen und Ursprung des Eponymats 
in Assyrien,” Zeitschrift für Assyrio- 
logie, xvi. (1902) p. 392. However, 
there is no mention of Zagmuk in Prof. 
R. F. Harper’s translation of the in- 
scription (Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature, p. 87). 

3 C. Brockelmann, of, cit. pp. 389- 
401. 


4 H. Winckler, Geschichte Baby. 
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the institution of the Zimu or eponymate to allow us to press 
this argument for an annual tenure of the kingship in Assyria. 
A reminiscence of Zagmuk seems to linger in the belief of 
the Yezidis that on New Year’s day God sits on his throne 
arranging the decrees for the coming year, assigning to 
dignitaries their various offices, and delivering to them their 
credentials under his signature and seal. 

The view that at Babylon the condemned prisoner who Slaves 
wore the royal robes was slain as a substitute for the king S*tificed 
may be supported by the practice of West Africa, where at of their 
the funeral of a king slaves used sometimes to be dressed up wan 
as ministers of state and then sacrificed in that character Africa. 
instead of the real ministers, their masters, who purchased 
for a sum of money the privilege of thus dying by proxy. 

Such vicarious sacrifices were witnessed by Catholic mission- 
aries at Porto Novo on the Slave Coast.’ 

A vestige of a practice of putting the king to death at Trace of 
the end of a year’s reign appears to have survived in the Siler ike 
festival called Macahity, which used to be celebrated in kings of 
Hawaii during the last month of the year. About a hundred HAY% sa 
years ago a Russian voyager described the custom as ofa year's 
follows: “The taboo Macahity is not unlike to our festival ®" 
of Christmas. It continues a whole month, during which 


the people amuse themselves with dances, plays, and sham- 


loniens und Assyriens (Leipsic, 1902), bad, of the year. If the year be good, 


p. 212; R. F. Harper, Assyrian and 
Babylonian Literature, pp. xxxviii. sg., 
206-216; E. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums?, i, 2 (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1909), pp. 331 sg. It was the second, 
not the first, year of a king’s reign 
which in later times at all events was 
named after him. For the explanation 
see C. Brockelmann, of. cit. pp. 397 5g. 

1 The eponymate in Assyria and 
elsewhere may have been the subject 
of superstitions which we do not yet 
understand. Perhaps the eponymous 
magistrate may have been deemed in a 
sense responsible for everything that 
happened in the year. Thus we are 
told that ‘‘in Manipur they have a 
noteworthy system of keeping count of 
the years. Each year is named after 
some man, who—for a consideration— 
undertakes to bear the fortune, good or 


if there be no pestilence and a good 
harvest, he gets presents from all sorts 
of people, and I remember hearing that 
in 1898, when the cholera was at its 
worst, a deputation came to the Political 
Agent and asked him to punish the 
name-giver, as it was obvious that he was 
responsible forthe epidemic. In former 
times he would have got into trouble” 
(T. C. Hodson, ‘‘The Native Tribes 
of Manipur,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, xxxi. 1901, p. 302). 

2 C, Brockelmann, ‘‘ Das Neujahrs- 
fest der Jezidis,” Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, lv. (1901) pp. 388-390. 

3 Letter of the missionary N. Baudin, 
dated 16th April 1875, in Missions 
Catholiques, vii. (1875) pp. 614-616, 
627 sq.; Annales de la Propagation de 
la Foi, xlviii, (1876) pp. 66-76. 


The reign 
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fights of every kind. The king must open this festival 
wherever he is. On this occasion his majesty dresses himself 
in his richest cloak and helmet, and is paddled in a canoe 
along the shore, followed sometimes by many of his subjects. 
He embarks early, and must finish his excursion at sun-rise. 
The strongest and most expert of the warriors is chosen to 
receive him on his landing. This warrior watches the canoe 
along the beach; and as soon as the king lands, and has 
thrown off his cloak, he darts his spear at him, from a 
distance of about thirty paces, and the king must either 
catch the spear in his hand, or suffer from it: there is no 
jesting in the business. Having caught it, he carries it 
under his arm, with the sharp end downwards, into the 
temple or keavoo. On his entrance, the assembled multitude 
begin their sham-fights, and immediately the air is obscured 
by clouds of spears, made for the occasion with blunted ends. 
Hamamea [the king] has been frequently advised to abolish 
this ridiculous ceremony, in which he risks his life every 
year; but to no effect. His answer always is, that he is as 
able to catch a spear as any one on the island is to throw it 
at him. During the Macahity, all punishments are remitted 
throughout the country ; and no person can leave the place 
in which he commences these holidays, let the affair be ever 
so important.” 1 


§ 9. Diurnal Tenure of the Kingship 


That a king should regularly have been put to death 
at the close of a year’s reign will hardly appear improbable 
when we learn that to this day there is still a kingdom in 
which the reign and the life of the sovereign are limited to 
a single day. In Ngoio, a province of the ancient kingdom 
of Congo in West Africa, the rule obtains that the chief who 
assumes the cap of sovereignty is always killed on the night 


1 U. Lisiansky, A Voyage Round the 
World in the Years 1803, 4, 5, and 6 
(London, 1814), pp. 118 sg. The 
same ceremony seems to be more briefly 
described by the French voyager Frey- 
cinet, who says that after the principal 
idol had been carried in procession about 
the island for twenty-three days it was 


brought back to the temple, and that 
thereupon the king was not allowed ta 
enter the precinct until he had parried 
a spear thrown at him by two men, 
See L. de Freycinet, Voyage autour du 
monde, vol. ii. Premiére Partie (Paris, 
1829), pp. 596 sg. 
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after his coronation. The right of succession lies with the 
chief of the Musurongo; but we need not wonder that he 
does not exercise it, and that the throne stands vacant. 
“No one likes to lose his life for a few hours’ glory on 


the Ngoio throne.”? 


1 R. E. Dennett, Notes on the Folk- 
lore of the Fjort, with an introduction 
by Mary H. Kingsley (London, 1898), 
p. xxxii; id., At the Back of the Black 
Man's Mind (London, 1906), p. 120. 
Miss Kingsley in conversation called 


my attention to this particular custom, 
and informed me that she was person- 
ally acquainted with the chief, who 
possesses but declines to exercise the 
right of succession. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SLAYING OF THE KING IN LEGEND 


Reminis- IF a custom of putting kings to death at the end of a set term 
edhe has prevailed in many lands, it is natural enough that remin- 
of regicide iscences of it should survive in tradition long after the custom 


ae pular itself has been abolished. In the High History of the Holy Graal 
Story how we read how Lancelot roamed through strange lands and 
Lancelot forests seeking adventures till he came to a fair and wide 
came toa 
city where plain lying without a city that seemed of right great lord- 
ea ship. As he rode across the plain the people came forth from 
perish in the city to welcome him with the sound of flutes and viols 
tis pre on and many instruments of music. When he asked them what 
Day. meant all this joy, “‘ Sir, said they, ‘all this joy is made 
along of you, and all these instruments of music are moved 
to joy and sound of gladness for your coming.’ ‘ But where- 
fore for me?’ saith Lancelot. ‘That shall you know well 
betimes,’ say they. ‘This city began to burn and to melt 
in one of the houses from the very same hour that our king 
was dead, nor might the fire be quenched, nor ever will be 
quenched until such time as we have a king that shall be 
lord of the city and of the honour thereunto belonging, and 
on New Year’s Day behoveth him to be crowned in the 
midst of the fire, and then shall the fire be quenched, for 
otherwise may it never be put out nor extinguished. Where- 
fore have we come to meet you to give you the royalty, for 
we have been told that you are a good knight? ‘Lords,’ 
saith Lancelot, ‘of such a kingdom have I no need, and 
God defend me from it. ‘Sir, say they, ‘you may not be 
defended thereof, for you come into this land at hazard, and 
great grief would it be that so good a land as you see this 
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is were burnt and melted away by the default of one single 
man, and the lordship is right great, and this will be right 
great worship to yourself, that on New Year’s Day you 
should be crowned in the fire and thus save this city and 
this great people, and thereof shall you have great praise.’ 
Much marvelleth Lancelot of this that they say. They come 
round about him on all sides and lead him into the city. 
The ladies and damsels are mounted to the windows of the 
great houses and make great joy, and say the one to another 
‘Look at the new king here that they are leading in. Now 
will he quench the fire on New Year's Day.’ ‘Lord!’ say 
the most part, ‘what great pity is it of so comely a knight 
that he shall end on such-wise!’ ‘Be still!’ say the others, 
‘Rather should there be great joy that so fair city as is 
this should be saved by his death, for prayer will be made 
throughout all the kingdom for his soul for ever!’ There- 
with they lead him to the palace with right great joy and 
say that they will crown him. Lancelot found the palace 
all strown with rushes and hung about with curtains of rich 
cloths of silk, and the lords of the city all apparelled to do 
him homage. But he refuseth right stoutly, and saith that 
their king nor their lord will he never be in no such sort. 
Thereupon behold you a dwarf that entereth into the city, 
leading one of the fairest dames that be in any kingdom, 
and asketh whereof this joy and this murmuring may be. 
They tell him they are fain to make the knight king, 
but that he is not minded to allow them, and thcy tell him 
the whole manner of the fire. The dwarf and the damsel 
are alighted, then they mount up to the palace. The dwarf 
calleth the provosts of the city and the greater lords. 
‘Lords,’ saith he, ‘sith that this knight is not willing to be 
king, I will be so willingly, and I will govern the city at 
your pleasure and do whatsoever you have devised to do,’ 
‘In faith, sith that the knight refuseth this honour and you 
desire to have it, willingly will we grant it you, and he may 
go his way and his road, for herein do we declare him wholly 
quit’ Therewithal they set the crown on the dwarfs head, 
and Lancelot maketh great joy thereof. He taketh his leave, 
and they commend him to God, and so remountcth he on 
his horse and goeth his way through the midst of the city 
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The dames and damsels say that he would not 
v1 


all armed. 
be king for that he had no mind to die so soon. 


Story of A story of the same sort is told of Ujjain, the ancient 
alg capital of Malwa in western India, where the renowned 
of Ujjain King Vikramaditya is said to have held his court, gathering 
in India. about him a circle of poets and scholars? Tradition has it 
that once on a time an arch-fiend, with a legion of devils at 
his command, took up his abode in Ujjain, the inhabitants 
of which he vexed and devoured. Many had fallen a prey 
to him, and others had abandoned the country to save their 
Kings of lives. The once populous city was fast being converted into 
Baa a desert. At last the principal citizens, meeting in council, 


byademon besought the fiend to reduce his rations to one man a day, 
Cee who would be duly delivered up to him in order that the 
single day. rest might enjoy a day’s repose. The demon closed with 
the offer, but required that the man whose turn it was to be 
sacrificed should mount the throne and exercise the royal 
power for a single day, all the grandees of the kingdom 
submitting to his commands, and everybody yielding him 
the most absolute obedience. Necessity obliged the citizens 
to accept these hard terms; their names were entered on a 
list ; every day one of them in his turn ruled from morning 
to night, and was then devoured by the demon. 
Now it happened by great good luck that a caravan of 
diya Puts merchants from Gujerat halted on the banks of a river not 
oil far from the city. They were attended by a servant who 
quishing Was no other than Vikramaditya. At nightfall the jackals 
ieee began to howl as usual, and one of them said in his own 
he reigns tongue, “In two hours a human corpse will shortly float 


as king of down this river, with four rubies of great price at his belt, 
jjain. 


Vikrama- 


1 The High History of the Holy 
Graal, translated from the French by 
Sebastian Evans (London, 1898), i. 
200-203. I have to thank the trans- 
lator, Mr. Sebastian Evans, for his kind- 
ness in indicating this passage to me. 

2 For a discussion of the legends 
which gather round Vikramaditya see 
Captain Wilford, ‘* Vicramaditya and 
Salivahana,” Asiatic Researches, ix. 
(London, 1809) pp. 117 sgg.3 Chr. 
Lassen, Zndische Alterthumskunde, ii? 
752 $27., 794 sgg.; E. T. Atkinson, 


The Himalayan Districts of the North- 
Western Provinces of India, ii. (Allaha- 
bad, 1884), pp. 410 sgg. Vikramaditya 
is commonly supposed to have lived in 
the first century B.c. and to have 
founded the Samvat era, which began 
with 57 B.C., and is now in use all over 
India. But according to Professor H. 
Oldenberg it is now certain that this 
Vikramaditya was a purely legendary 
personage (H. Oldenberg, Dze Lite- 
ratur des alten Indien, Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1903, pp. 215 sg.). 
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and a turquois ring on his finger. He who will give me 
that corpse to devour will bear sway over the seven lands.” 
Vikramaditya, knowing the language of birds and beasts, 
understood what the jackal said, gave the corpse to the 
beast to devour, and took possession of the ring and the 
rubies. Next day he entered the town, and, traversing the 
streets, observed a troop of horse under arms, forming a 
royal escort, at the door of a potters house. The grandees 
of the city were there, and with them was the garrison. 
They were in the act of inducing the son of the potter to 
mount an elephant and proceed in state to the palace. But 
strange to say, instead of being pleased at the honour con- 
ferred on their son, the potter and his wife stood on the 
threshold weeping and sobbing most bitterly. Learning 
how things stood, the chivalrous Vikramaditya was touched 
with pity, and offered to accept the fatal sovereignty instead 
of the potters son, saying that he would either deliver the 
people from the tyranny of the demon or perish in the 
attempt. Accordingly he donned the kingly robes, assumed 
all the badges of sovereignty, and, mounting the elephant, 
rode in great pomp to the palace, where he seated himself 
on the throne, while the dignitaries of the kingdom dis- 
charged their duties in his presence. At night the fiend 
arrived as usual to eat him up. But Vikramaditya was 
more than a match for him, and after a terrific combat the 
fiend capitulated and agreed to quit the city. Next morning 
the people on coming to the palace were astonished to find 
Vikramaditya still alive. They thought he must be no 
common mortal, but some superhuman being, or the 
descendant of a great king. Grateful to him for thcir 
deliverance they bestowed the kingdom on him, and he 
reigned happily over them.’ 
According to one account, the dreadful being who Yearly 

ravaged Ujjain and devoured a king every day was the blood- bpa 
thirsty goddess Kali. When she quitted the city she left formerly 


5 : : : : offered at 
behind her two sisters, whose quaint images still frown On Ujjain 


1 « Histoire des rois de P Hindoustan 1844) pp. 248-257. The story is told 
après les Pandaras, traduite du texte more briefly by Mrs. Postans, Cucch 
hindoustani de Mir Cher-i Ali Afsos, (London, 1839), pp. 21 sg. Compare 
par M. Yabbé Bertrand,” Journal Chr. Lassen, Indische Alterthums- 

Asiatique, IVème Série, iii, (Paris, kunde, ii.? 798. 
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the spectator from the pillared portal known as Vikrama- 

ditya’s Gate at Ujjain. To these her sisters she granted the 

privilege of devouring as many human beings as they pleased 

once every twelve years. That tribute they still exact, 

though the European in his blindness attributes the deaths 

to cholera. But in addition seven girls and five buffaloes 

were to be sacrificed to them every year, and these sacrifices 

used to be offered regularly until the practice was put down 

by the English Government. It is said that the men who 

gave their five-year-old daughters to be slain received grants 

of land as a reward of their piety. Nowadays only buffaloes 

are killed at the Dagaratha festival, which is held in October 

on the ninth day of the month Agvina. The heads of the 

animals are buried at Vikramaditya’s gateway, and those of 

the last year’s victims are taken up. The girls who would 

formerly have been sacrificed are now released, but they are 

not allowed to marry, and their fathers still receive grants 

of lands just as if the cruel sacrifice had been consummated.} 

The persistence of these bloody rites at Ujjain down to 

recent times raises a presumption that the tradition of the 

daily sacrifice of a king in the same city was not purely 
mythical. 

Story of It is worth while to consider another of the stories which 

as are told of King Vikramaditya. His birth is said to have 

ramaditya. been miraculous, for his father was Gandharva-Sena, who 

His father was the son of the great god Indra. One day Gandharva- 

harva-Sena Sena had the misfortune to offend his divine father, who 

cone day WaS SO angry that he cursed his son and banished him from 

and aman heaven to earth, there to remain under the form of an ass 

by night by day and of a man by night until a powerful king should 

ace ae burn his ass’s body, after which Gandharva-Sena would 

when he regain his proper shape and return to the upper world. All 

sega this happened according to the divine word. In the shape 

` of an ass the son of the god rendered an important service 

to the King of Dhara, and received the hand of the king’s 


daughter as his reward. By day he was an ass and ate hay 


1 A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘Notes thank my friend the Rev. Professor J. 
from India, Second Series,” Journal of H. Moulton for referring me to Prof, 
the American Oriental Society, xxiii. Williams Jackson’s paper. 

(1902) pp. 308, 316 sg. I have to 
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in the stables; by night he was a man and enjoyed the 
company of the princess his wife. But the king grew tired 
of the taunts of his enemies, as well as of the gibes which 
were levelled by unfeeling wits at his asinine son-in-law. 
So one night, while Gandharva-Sena in human shape was 
with his wife, the king got hold of the ass’s body which his 
son-in-law had temporarily quitted, and throwing it on a fire 
burned it to ashes. On the instant Gandharva - Sena 
appeared to him, and thanking him for undoing the spell 
announced that he was about to return to heaven, but that 
his wife was with child by him, and that she would bring 
forth a son who would bear the name of Vikramaditya and 
be endowed with the strength of a thousand elephants. 
The deserted wife was filled with sorrow at his departure, 
and died in giving birth to Vikramaditya.) 

This story belongs to a widely diffused type of tale Stories of 
which in England is known by the name of Beauty and the S 
Beast. It relates how a beast, doffing its animal shape, the Beast, 
lives as a human husband or wife with a human spouse. pap te | 
Often, though not always, their marriage has a tragic ending. beings are 
The couple live lovingly together for years and children are y 
born to them. But it is a condition of their union that the B 
transformed husband or wife should never be reminded of porarity 
his or her old life in furry, feathered, or finny form. At pesume 
last one unhappy day the fairy spouse finds his or her beast form. 
skin, which had been carefully hidden away by her or his 
loving partner; or husband and wife quarrel and the real 
man or woman taunts the other with her or his kinship with 
the beasts. The sight of the once familiar skin awakens old 
memories and stirs yearnings that had been long suppressed : 
the cruel words undo the kindness of years. The sometime 
animal resumes its native shape and disappears, and the 
human husband or wife is left lamenting. Sometimes, as in 
the story of Gandharva-Sena, the destruction of the beast’s 
skin causes the fairy mate to vanish for ever; sometimes it 
enables him or her to remain thenceforth in human form 

1 « Histoire des rois de PHin- Salivahana,” Asiatic Researches, ix. 
doustan,” Journal Asiatique, IVéme London, 1809, pp. 148 sg.), Mrs. 
Série, iii. (1844) pp. 239-243. The  Postans (Cwtch, London, 1839, pp. 
legend is told with modifications by 18-20), and Prof. Williams Jackson 
Captain Wilford (‘‘Vicramaditya and (of. cit. pp. 314 sg.) 
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with the human wife or husband. Tales of this sort are told 
by savages in many parts of the world, and many of them 
have survived in the folk-lore of civilised peoples. With 
their implied belief that beasts can turn into men or men 
into beasts, they must clearly have originated among savages 

who see nothing incredible in such transformations. 
Stories of Now it is to be observed that stories of this sort are told 
rity by savage tribes to explain why they abstain from eating 
savages to certain creatures. The reason they assign for the abstinence 
GA is that they themselves are descended from a creature of 
abstain that sort, who was changed for a time into human shape 
from eating and married a human husband or wife. Thus in the rivers 
animals. of Sarawak there is a certain fish called a puźźín, which some 
am of Of the Dyaks will on no account eat, saying that if they did 
this type. SO they would be eating their relations. Tradition runs 
that a solitary old man went out fishing and caught a 
puttin, which he dragged out of the water and laid down in 
his boat. On turning round he perceived that it had 
changed into a very pretty girl. He thought she would 
make a charming wife for his son, so he took her home and 
brought her up till she was of an age to marry. She con- 
sented to be his son’s wife, but cautioned her husband to 
use her well. Some time after marriage, however, he was 
angry and struck her. She screamed and rushed away 
into the water, leaving behind her a beautiful daughter who 
became the mother of the race. Other Dyak tribes tell 
similar stories of their ancestors.’ Thus the Sea Dyaks 
relate how the white-headed hawk married a Sea Dyak 
woman, and how he gave all his daughters in marriage to 
the various omen-birds. Hence if a Sea Dyak kills an 
omen-bird by mistake, he wraps it in a cloth and buries it 
carefully in the earth along with rice, flesh, and money, 
entreating the bird not to be vexed, and to forgive him, 
because it was all an accident? Again, a Kalamantan chief 
and all his people refrain from killing and eating deer of a 
certain species (cervulus muntjac), because one of their 
1 The Bishop of Labuan, ‘Wild ‘*The Relations between Men and 
Tribes of Borneo,” Transactions of the Animals in Sarawak,” Journal of the 
Ethnological Society of London, New Anthropological Institute, xxxi. (1901) 


Series, ii. (1863) pp. 26 sg. pp. 197 sq. 
? Ch, Hose and W. McDougall, 
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ancestors became a deer of that kind, and as they cannot 
distinguish his incarnation from common deer they spare 
them alll In these latter cases the legends explaining the 
kinship of the men with the animals are not given in full; 
we can only conjecture, therefore, that they conform to the 
type here discussed. 

The Sea Dyaks also tell a story of the same sort to Story told 
explain how they first came to plant rice and to revere the ae a 
omen-birds which play so important a part in Dyak life. explain 
Long, long ago, so runs the tale, when rice was yet unknown, 29% 9 
and the Dyaks lived on tapioca, yams, potatoes, and such ae as 
fruits as they could procure, a handsome young chief named revere the 
Siu went out into the forest with his blow-pipe to shoot n 
birds. He wandered without seeing a bird or meeting an i describes 
animal till the sun was sinking in the west. Then he came how the 
to a wild fig-tree covered with ripe fruit, which a swarm of Jeune chiel 
birds of all kinds were busy pecking at. Never in his life a woman 

° of the bird- 
had he seen so many birds together! It seemed as if all tani tend 
the fowls of the forest were gathered in the boughs of that poate 
tree. He killed a great many with the poisoned darts of eS agin 
his blow-pipe, and putting them in his basket started for ° even: [ics 
home. But he lost his way in the wood, and the night had © 
fallen before he saw the lights and heard the etalk sounds 
of a Dyak house. Hiding his blow-pipe and the dead birds 
in the jungle, he went up the ladder into the house, but 
what was his surprise to find it apparently deserted. There 
was no one in the long verandah, and of the people whose 
voices he had heard a minute before not one was to be 
seen. Only in one of the many rooms, dimly lighted, he 
found a beautiful girl, who prepared for him his evening 
meal. Now though Siu did not know it, the house was the 
house of the great Singalang Burong, the Ruler of the Spirit 
World. He could turn himself and his followers into any 
shape. When they went forth against an enemy they took 
the form of birds for the sake of speed, and flew over the 
tall trees, the broad rivers, and even the sea. But in his 
own house and among his own people Singalang Burong 
appeared asa man. He had eight daughters, and the girl 
who cooked Siu’s food for him was the youngest. The 


1 Ch. Hose and W, McDougall, of. cit. p. 193. 
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reason why the house was so still and deserted was that the 
people were in mourning for some of their relatives who had 
just been killed, and the men had gone out to take human 
heads in revenge. Siu stayed in the house for a week, and 
then the girl, whose pet name was Bunsu Burong or “the 
youngest of the bird family,” agreed to marry him; but she 
said he must promise never to kill or hurt a bird or even to 
hold one in his hands; for if he did, she would be his wife 
no more. Siu promised, and together they returned to his 


people. 
But one There they lived happily, and in time Siu’s wife bore 
cae i him a son whom they named Seragunting. One day when 


word, and the boy had grown wonderfully tall and strong for his years 
Dis bee, and was playing with his fellows, a man brought some birds 
himand which he had caught ina trap. Forgetting the promise he 
amed ' had made to his wife, Siu asked the man to shew him the 
people. birds, and taking one of them in his hand he stroked it. 
His wife saw it and was sad at heart. She took the pitchers 
and went as though she would fetch water from the well. 
But she never came back. Siu and his son sought her, 
sorrowing, for days. At last after many adventures they 
came to the house of the boy’s grandfather, Singalang 
Burong, the Ruler of the Spirit World. There they found 
the lost wife and mother, and there they stayed for a time. 
But the heart of Siu yearned to his old home. He 
would fain have persuaded his wife to return with him, but 
she would not. So at last he and his son went back alone. 
But before he went he learned from his father-in-law how to 
plant rice, and how to revere the sacred birds and to draw 
omens from them. These birds were named after the sons- 
in-law of the Ruler of the Spirit World and were the 
appointed means whereby he made known his wishes to 
mankind. That is how the Sea Dyaks learned to plant rice 

and to honour the omen-birds.! 
Stories of the same kind meet us on the west coast of 
Africa. Thus the Tshi-speaking negroes of the Gold Coast 


1 Rev. E. H. Gomes, “Two Sea 12-28; ča., Seventeen Years among the 
Dyak Legends,” Journal of the Straits Sea Dyaks of Borneo (London, 1911), 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, pp. 278 sgg. 

No. 41 (January 1904, Singapore), pp. 
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ere divided into a number of great families or clans, mostly Stories of 
named after animals or plants, and the members of a clan pia 
refrain from eating animals of the species whose name they told by the 
bear. In short, the various animals or plants are the totems aoe 
of their respective clans. Now some of the more recent of negroes of 
these clans possess traditions of their origin, and in such ane 


cases the founder of the family, from whom the name is explain 
derived, is always represented as having been a beast, bird, anes 
or fish, which possessed the power of assuming human shape sae 
at will. Thus, for instance, at the town of Chama there resides animals. 
a family or clan who take their name from the sarfu or 
horse-mackerel, which they may not eat because they are 
descended from a horse-mackerel. One day, so runs the 
story, a native of Chama who had lost his wife was 
walking sadly on the beach, when he met a beautiful young 
woman whom he persuaded to be his wife. She consented, 
but told him that her home lay in the sea, that her people 
were fishes, and that she herself was a fish, and she made 
him swear that he would never allude to her old home and 
kinsfolk. All went well for a time till her husband took 
a second wife, who quarrelled with the first wife and taunted 
her with being a fish. That grieved her so that she bade 
her husband good-bye and plunged into the sea with her 
youngest child in her arms. But she left her two elder 
children behind, and from them are descended the Horse- 
mackerel people of Chama. A similar story is told of 
another family in the town of Appam. Their ancestor 
caught a fine fish of the sort called apez, which turned into 
a beautiful woman and became his wife. But she told him 
that in future neither they nor their descendants might eat 
the appei fish or else they would at once return to the sea. 
The family, duly observing the prohibition, increased and 
multiplied till they occupied the whole country, which was 
named after them Appeim or Appam.’ 

We may surmise that stories of this sort, wherever found, Stories of 
had a similar origin; in other words, that they reflect and oe 
are intended to explain a real belief in the kinship of certain ably at 


ege . . . . e first always 
families with certain species of animals. Hence if the name told to Y 


1 A. B. Ellis, Zhe Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast (London, 1887), 
pp- 204-212. 
PT. III K 
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explain totemism may be used to include all such beliefs and the 
the totemic practices based on them, the origin of this type of story may 


belief in Fy 
the kinship be said to be totemic.! Now, wherever the totemic clans 
of certain have become exogamous, that is, wherever a man is always 


withcertain obliged to marry a woman of a totem different from his own, 
iesof .,. A A 
Ps it is obvious that husband and wife will always have to observe 


When different totemic taboos, and that a want of respect shewn 
husband by one of them for the sacred animal or plant of the other 


and wife ‘ i 
had differ- would tend to domestic jars, which might often lead to the 


ent tems, permanent separation of the spouses, the offended wife or 
of the husband returning to her or his native clan of the fish-people, 


easy the bird-people, or what not. That, I take it, was the origin 


Popod of the sad story of the man or woman happily mated with 
s a transformed animal and then parted for ever. Such tales, 


tothe jf I am right, were not wholly fictitious. Totemism may 
separation 


e have broken many loving hearts. But when that ancient 


1 The type of story in question has staam,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land. en 
been discussed by Mr. Andrew Lang Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, 
in a well-known essay ‘‘Cupid, Psyche, liii. (1901) pp. 97-99 (the Tenggeres 
and the Sun-Frog,” Custom and Myth of Java; wife a bird); J. Fanggidaej, 
(London, 1884), pp. 64-86. He rightly ‘‘Rottineesche Verhalen,” Bijdragen 
explains all such tales as based on savage ot de Taal. Land- en Volkenkunde van 
taboos, but so far as I know he does not Wederlandsch-Indië, Iviii. (1905), pp. 
definitely connect them with totemism., 430-436 (island of Rotti; husband 
For other examples of these tales a crocodile); J. Kubary, ‘Die 
told by savages see W. Lederbogen, Religion der Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s 
“ Duala Märchen,” Mittheilungen des Allerlei aus Volkes- und Menschenkunde 
Seminars für Orientalische Sprachen zu (Berlin, 1888), i. 60 sg. (Pelew Islands ; 
Berlin, v. (1902) Dritte Abtheilung, wife a fish); A. R. McMahon, Zhe 
pp. 139-145 (the Duala tribe of Karens of the Golden Chersonese, pp. 
Cameroons ; in one tale the wife is a 248-250 (Karens of Burma; husband a 
palm-rat, in the other a mondo, a tree-lizard); Landes, ‘Contes Tjames,” 
hard brown fruit as large as a coco- Cochinchine française, excursions et 
nut); R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West reconnaissances, No. 29 (Saigon, 1887), 
Africa (London, 1904), pp. 351-358 pp. 53 sgg. (Chams of Cochin-China ; 
(West Africa; wife a forest-rat); G. husband a coco-nut); A. Certeux and 
H. Smith, “Some Betsimisaraka Super- E. H. Carnoy, L’ Algérie traditionnelle 
stitions,” The Antananarivo Annual (Paris and Algiers, 1884), pp. 87-89 
and Madagascar Magazine, No. 10 (Arabs of Algeria ; wife a dove) ; J. G. 
(Christmas, 1886), pp. 241 sg. ; R.H. Kohl, Xiżschi-Gami (Bremen, 1859), 
Codrington, The Aelanesians, pp. 172, i. 140-145 (Ojebway Indians; wife a 
397 5g. (Melanesia; wife a bird, hus- beaver); Franz Boas and George Hunt, 
band an owl); A. F. van Spreeuwen- Kwakiutl Texts, ii, 322-330 (The 
berg, “Een blik op Minahassa,” Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoir 
Tijdschrift voor Neérland’s Indië, of the American Museum of Natural 
1846, Erste deel, pp. 25-28 (the Azstory) (Kwakiutl Indians; wife a 
Bantiks of Celebes; wife a white dove); salmon); J. R. Swanton, Haida Texts 
J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, “Die Teng- and Myths (Bureau of American Eth- 
geresen, ein alter Javanischer Volks- ology, Bulletin, No. 29, Washington, 
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system of society had fallen into disuse, and the ideas on spouses. 
which it was based had ceased to be understood, the quaint ie 
stories of mixed marriages to which it had given birth would cepa 
not be at once forgotten. They would continue to be told, % puspand 
no longer indeed as myths explanatory of custom, but merely in the type 
as fairy tales for the amusement of the listeners. The he 
barbarous features of the old legends, which now appeared 

too monstrously incredible even for story-tellers, would be 
gradually discarded and replaced by others which fitted in 

better with the changed beliefs of the time. Thus in 
particular the animal husband or animal wife of the story 

might drop the character of a beast to assume that of a 

fairy. This is the stage of decay exhibited by the two 

most famous tales of the class in question, the Greek 

fable of Cupid and Psyche and the Indian story of 

King Pururavas and the nymph Urvasi, though in the 

latter we can still detect hints that the fairy wife was once 


a bird-woman.) 


1905), pp. 286 sg. (Haida Indians; 
wife a killer-whale); H. Rink, Zales 
and Traditions of the Eskimo, pp. 146 
sq. (Esquimaux ; wife a sea-fowl). The 
Bantik story is told to explain the origin 
of the people; the Tenggeres story is 
told to explain why it is forbidden to 
lift the lid of a basket in which rice is 
being boiled. The other stories re- 
ferred to in this note are apparently told 
as fairy tales only, but we may con- 
jecture that they too were related origin- 
ally to explain a supposed relationship 
of human beings to animals or plants. 
I have already illustrated and explained 
this type of story in Totemism and 
Exogamy, vol. ii. pp. 55, 206, 308, 
565-571, 589, iii. 60-64, 337 sg. 

1 The fable of Cupid and Psyche is 
only preserved in the Latin of Apuleius 
(Metamorph. iv. 28-vi. 24), but we 
cannot doubt that the original was 
Greek. For the story of Pururavas and 
Urvasi, see The Rigveda, x. 95 (Hymns 
of the Rigveda, translated by R. T. H. 
Griffith, vol. iv. Benares, 1892, pp. 
304 sgg.); Satapatha Brahmana, 
translated by J. Eggeling, part v. pp. 
68-74 (Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
xliv.); and the references in Zhe 


Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
vol. ii. p. 250, note 4, A clear trace of 
the bird-nature of Urvasi occurs in the 
Satapatha Brahmana (Part v. p. 70 of 
J. Eggeling’s translation), where the 
sorrowing husband finds his lost wife 
among nymphs who are swimming 
about in the shape of swans or ducks 
on a lotus-covered lake. This has 
been already pointed out by Th. 
Benfey (Pantschatantra, i. 264). In 
English the type of tale is known as 
“ Beauty and the Beast,” which ought 
to include the cases in which the wife, 
as well as those in which the husband, 
appears as an animal. On stories of 
this sort, especially in the folklore of 
civilised peoples, see Th. Benfey, 
Pantschatantra, i. 254 sgg.; W. R. S. 
Ralston, Introduction to F. A. von 
Schiefner’s 7tbetan Tales, pp. xxxvii.- 
xxxix.; A. Lang, Custom and Myth 
(London, 1884), pp. 64 sgg.; S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages, pp. 561-578; E. Cosquin, Contes 
populaires de Lorraine, ii. 215-230; 
W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and 
Fictions, i. 182-191; Miss M. Roalfe 
Cox, Jntroduction to Folklore (London, 


1895), pp. 120-123. 
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The story It would, no doubt, be a mistake to suppose that totemism, 
nalts or a system of taboos resembling it, must have existed 
of Vik- | wherever such stories are told; for it is certain that popular 
se eh tales spread by diffusion from tribe to tribe and nation to 
toaline of nation, till they may be handed down by oral tradition 
at among people who neither practise nor even understand the 
-= customs in which the stories originated. Yet the legend of 
or totem, the miraculous parentage of Vikramaditya may very well 
Similarly have been based on the existence at Ujjain of a line of 
E rajahs who had the ass for their crest or totem.’ Such a 
Nagpur custom is not without analogy in India. The crest of the 
pea Maharajah of Nagpur is a cobra with a human face under 
their crest its expanded hood, surrounded by all the insignia of royalty. 
aan Moreover, the Rajah and the chief members of his family 
ante always wear turbans so arranged that they resemble a coiled 
by astory serpent with its head projecting over the wearer’s brow. To 
of nol explain this serpent badge a tale is told which conforms to 
andthe the type of Beauty and the Beast. Once upon a time a 
Beas. Nag or serpent named Pundarika took upon himself the 
likeness of a Brahman, and repaired in that guise to the 

house of a real Brahman at Benares, in order to perfect 
himself in a knowledge of the sacred books. The teacher 

was so pleased with the progress made by his pupil that he 

gave him his only child, the beautiful Parvati, to wife. But 

the subtle serpent, though he could assume any form at 
pleasure, was unable to rid himself of his forked tongue and 

foul breath. To conceal these personal blemishes from his 

wife he always slept with his back to her. One night, 
however, she got round him and discovered his unpleasant 
peculiarities. She questioned him sharply, and to divert 

her attention he proposed that they should make a pilgrim- 

age to Juggernaut. The idea of visiting that fashionable 
watering-place so raised the lady’s spirits that she quite forgot 

to pursue the enquiry. However, on their way home her 
curiosity revived, and she repeated her questions under 
circumstances which rendered it impossible for the serpent, 

1 In the ruins of Raipoor, supposed to explain their occurrence. The coins 

to be the ancient Mandavie, coins are are called Gandharva pice. See Mrs, 

found bearing the image of an ass; Postans, Cutch (London, 1839), pp 


and the legend of the transformation 17 sg., 22. 
of Gandharva-Sena into an ass is told 
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as a tender husband, to evade them, though well he knew 
that the disclosure he was about to make would sever him, 
the immortal, at once and for ever from his mortal wife. He 
related the wondrous tale, and, plunging into a pool, dis- 
appeared from sight. His poor wife was inconsolable at his 
hurried departure, and in the midst of her grief and remorse 
her child was born. But instead of rejoicing at the birth, 
she made for herself a funeral pyre and perished in the 
flames. At that moment a Brahman appeared on the scene, 
and perceived the forsaken babe lying sheltered and guarded 
by a great hooded snake. It was the serpent father protect- 
ing his child. Addressing the Brahman, he narrated his 
history, and foretold that the child should be called Phani- 
Makuta Raya, that is, “the snake crowned,” and that he 
should reign as rajah over the country to be called Nagpur. 
That is why the rajahs of Nagpur have the serpent for their 
crest! Again, the rajahs of Manipur trace their descent Again, the 
from a divine snake. At his installation a rajah of Manipur "jabs of 


z Manipur 
used to have to pass with great solemnity between two trace their 


massive dragons of stone which stood in front of the TN 
coronation house. Somewhere inside the building was a divine 
mysterious chamber, and in the chamber was a pipe, which, “*P°* 
according to the popular belief, led down to the depths of a 
cavern where dwells the snake god, the ancestor of the royal 
family. The length and prosperity of the rajah’s reign were 
believed to depend on the length of time he could sit on the 
pipe enduring the fiery breath of his serpentine forefather in 
the place below. Women are specially devoted to the 
worship of the ancestral snake, and great reverence is paid 
them in virtue of their sacred office.” 

The parallelism between the legends of Nagpur and Ujjain 
may be allowed to strengthen my conjecture that, if we have 
a race of royal serpents in the one place, there may well have 
been a race of royal asses in the other ; indeed such dynasties 
have perhaps not been so rare as might be supposed. 


1 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Eth- Tribes of Manipur,” Journal of the 
nology of Bengal, pp. 165 sq. Anthropological Institute, xxxi. (1901) 
2 T. C. Hodson, ‘The Native pp. 302, 304. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SUPPLY OF KINGS 


Stories of TALES of the foregoing sort might be dismissed as fictions 
the type of ° . e a 
Beauty and designed to amuse a leisure hour, were it not for their 


the Beast remarkable agreement with beliefs and customs which, as we 
are not 


meee have seen, still exist, or are known to have existed in former 


fictions, times. That agreement can hardly be accidental. We 
but rest on z 


areal basis Seem to be justified, therefore, in assuming that stories 
of belief of the kind really rest on a basis of facts, however much 
custom. these facts may have been distorted or magnified in passing 

through the mind of the story-teller, who is naturally more 


Similarly concerned to amuse than instruct his hearers. Even the 
the legend . : : p 
ofkings legend of a line of kings of whom each reigned for a single 


who were day, and was sacrified at night for the good of the people, 
sacrificed 


aftera Will hardly seem incredible when we remember that to this 


pay n day a kingdom is held on a similar tenure in west Africa, 
single day 


hasits though under modern conditions the throne stands vacant. 


A in And while it would be vain to rely on such stories for exact 


custom. historical details, yet they may help us in a general way to 
Such understand the practical working of an institution which to 
“toate that ciVilised men seems at first sight to belong to the cloudland 
thergueply of fancy rather than to the sober reality of the workaday 
may have World. Remark, for example, how in these stories the 
ease supply of kings is maintained. In the Indian tradition all 
compelling the men of the city are put ona list, and each of them, 
tie when his turn comes, is forced to reign for a day and to die 
fatal sove- the death. It is not left to his choice to decide whether he 
regaty. will accept the fatal sovereignty or not. In the High 

History of the Holy Grail the mode of filling the vacant 

1 See above, pp. 118 sg. 
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throne is different. A stranger, not a citizen, is seized and 
compelled to accept office. In the end, no doubt, the dwarf 
volunteers to be king, thus saving Lancelot’s life; but the 
narrative plainly implies that if a substitute had not thus 
been found, Lancelot would have been obliged, whether he 
would or not, to wear the crown and to perish in the fire. 

In thus representing the succession to a throne as com- Our con- 
pulsory, the stories may well preserve a reminiscence of ae rons 
real custom. To us, indeed, who draw our ideas of kingship primitive 
from the hereditary and highly privileged monarchies of ao 
civilised Europe, the notion of thrusting the crown upon be coloured 
reluctant strangers or common citizens of the lowest rank is #4 om 
apt to appear fantastic and absurd. But that is merely ideas bor- 
because we fail to realise how widely the modern type of te li 
kingship has diverged from the ancient pattern. In carly different 
times the duties of sovereignty are more conspicuous than pa 
its privileges. At a certain stage of development the chief Europe. 
or king is rather the minister or servant than the ruler of 
his people. The sacred functions which he is expected to 
discharge are deemed essential to the welfare, and even the 
existence, of the community, and at any cost some one must 
be found to perform them. Yet the burdens and restrictions 
of all sorts incidental to the early kingship are such that not 
merely in popular tales, but in actual practice, compulsion 
has sometimes been found necessary to fill vacancies, while 
elsewhere the lack of candidates has caused the office to fall 
into abeyance, or even to be abolished altogether? And 
where death stared the luckless monarch in the face at the 
end of a brief reign of a few months or days, we need not 
wonder that gaols had to be swept and the dregs of society 
raked to find a king. 

Yet we should doubtless err if we supposed that under In other 
such hard conditions men could never be found ready and — m, 
even eager to accept the sovereignty. A variety of causes many men 
has led the modern nations of western Europe to set ony)” been 
human life—their own life and that of others—a higher value willing to 
than is put upon it by many other races. The result is a e 


fear of death which is certainly not shared in the same on con- 


1 See The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, vol. ii. p. 4; Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul, pp. 17 sgg. 
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dition of degree of intensity by some peoples whom we in our self- 


pias pes: 
icone complacency are accustomed to regard as our inferiors. 


ofa short Among the causes which thus tend to make us cowards may 


ee be numbered the spread of luxury and the doctrines of a 


causes have gloomy theology, which by proclaiming the eternal damna- 
contributed 


to intensify tion and excruciating torments of the vast majority of man- 
the fear of kind has added incalculably to the dread and horror of death. 


co The growth of humaner sentiments, which seldom fails to 

Europe. effect a corresponding amelioration in the character even of 
the gods, has indeed led many Protestant divines of late years 
to temper the rigour of the divine justice with a large infu- 
sion of mercy by relegating the fires of hell to a decent 
obscurity or even extinguishing them altogether. But these 
lurid flames appear to blaze as fiercely as ever in the more 
conservative theology of the Catholic Church." 

Evidence It would be easy to accumulate evidence of the indiffer- 

of thecom- ence or apathy exhibited in presence of death by races whom 

parative 


indifference we commonly brand as lower. 


A few examples must here 
to death 


displayed SUffice. Speaking of the natives of India an English writer 
by other observes: “ We place the highest value on life, while they, 
races being blessed with a comfortable fatalism, which assumes 
Absence of ’ 6 ; : : n ee 
the fear of that each man’s destiny is written on his forehead in invisible 
we, characters, and being besides untroubled with any doubts or 
ndia and 

Annam., 


thoughts as to the nature of their reception in the next 
world, take matters of life and death a great deal more 
unconcernedly, and, compared with our ideas, they may be 
said to present an almost apathetic indifference on these 
subjects”? To the same effect another English writer 
remarks that “the absence of that fear of death, which is so 
powerful in the hearts of civilised men, is the most remark- 
able trait in the Hindu character.”* Among the natives of 
Annam, according to a Catholic missionary, “the subject 
of death has nothing alarming for anybody. In presence 
of a sick man people will speak of his approaching end 


1 See Dr. Joseph Bautz, Die Holle, 
im Anschluss an die Scholastik darge- 
stellt? (Mainz, 1905). Dr. Bautz holds 
that the damned burn in eternal dark- 
ness and eternal fire somewhere in 
the bowels of the earth. He is, let us 
hope in more senses than one, an 
extraordinary professor of theology at 


the University of Münster, and his 
book is published with the approbation 
of the Catholic Church. 

2 R. H. Elliot, Experiences of a 
Planter in the Jungles of Mysore 
(London, 1871), i. 95. 

3 Mrs. Postans, Cutch (London, 
1839), p. 168. 
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and of his funeral as readily as of anything else. Hence 
we never need to take the least verbal precaution in 
warning the sick to prepare themselves to receive the 
last sacraments. Some time ago I was summoned to a 
neophyte whose death, though certain, was still distant. On 
entering the house I found a woman seated at his bedside 
sewing the mourning dresses of the family. Moreover, the 
carpenter was fitting together the boards of the coffin quite 
close to the door of the house, so that the dying man could 
observe the whole proceeding from his bed. The worthy 
man superintended personally all these details and gave 
directions for each of the operations. He even had for his 
pillow part of the mourning costume which was already 
finished. I could tell you a host of anecdotes of the same 
sort.” Among these people it is a mark of filial piety to 
present a father or mother with a coffin; the presentation is 
the occasion of a family festival to which all friends are 
invited. Pupils display their respect for their masters in the 
same fashion. Bishop Masson, whose letter I have just 
quoted, was himself presented with a fine coffin by some of 
his converts as a New Year gift and a token of their respect 
and affection ; they invited his attention particularly to the 
quality of the wood and the beauty of the workmanship.’ 

With regard to the North American Indians a writer Absence of 
who knew them well has said that among them “the idea the fear of 
of immortality is strongly dwelt upon. It is not spoken of among the 

ae : . American 
as a supposition or a mere belief, not fixed. It is regarded Indians. 
as an actuality, —as something known and approved by the 
judgment of the nation. During the whole period of my 
residence and travels in the Indian country, I never knew 
and never heard of an Indian who did not believe in it, and 
in the reappearance of the body in a future state. However 
mistaken they are on the subject of accountabilities for acts 
done in the present life, no small part of their entire myth- 
ology, and the belief that sustains the man in his vicissitudes 
and wanderings here, arises from the anticipation of ease and 
enjoyment in a future condition, after the soul has left the 
body. The resignation, nay, the alacrity with which an 


1 Mgr. Masson, in Annales we la Propagation de la Foi, xxiv. (1852) pp. 
324 59. 


Apathy of 
savages 
under 
sentence 
of death. 
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[Indian frequently lies down and surrenders life, is to be 
ascribed to this prevalent belief. He does not fear to go to 
a land which, all his life long, he has heard abounds in 
rewards without punishments.”’ Another traveller, who saw 
much of the South American Indians, asserts that they 
surpass the beasts in their insensibility to hardship and pain, 
never complaining in sickness nor even when they are being 
killed, and exhibiting in their last moments an apathetic 
indifference untroubled by any misgiving as to the future.’ 
Wholesale butcheries of human beings were perpetrated 
till lately in the name of religion in the west African 
kingdom of Dahomey. As to the behaviour of the victims 
we are told that “almost invariably, those doomed to die 
exhibit the greatest coolness and unconcern. The natural 
dread of death which the instinct of self-preservation has 
implanted in every breast, often leads persons who are liable 
to be seized for immolation to endeavour to escape ; but 
once they are seized and bound, they resign themselves to 
their fate with the greatest apathy. This is partly due to 
the less delicate nervous system of the negro; but one 
reason, and that not the least, is that they have nothing to 
fear. As has been said, they have but to undergo a surgical 
operation and a change of place of residence; there is no 
uncertain future to be faced, and, above all, there is an 
entire absence of that notion of a place of terrible punish- 
ment which makes so many Europeans cowards when face 
to face with death.”* One of the earliest European settlers 
on the coast of Brazil has remarked on the indifference 
exhibited by the Indian prisoners who were about to be 
massacred by their enemies. He conversed with the 
captives, men young, strong, and handsome. To his 
question whether they did not fear the death that was so 
near and so appalling, they replied with laughter and 
mockery. When he spoke of ransoming them from their 
foes, they jeered at the cowardice of Europeans.* The 


1 H. R. Schoolcraft, Zudian Tribes 
of the United States, ii. (Philadelphia, 
1853), p. 68. 

2 F, de Azara, Voyages dans DP Amé- 
rigue Méridionale, ii, 181. 

3 A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking 


Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 127. 
The testimony of a soldier on such a 
point is peculiarly valuable. 

* A. Thevet, Zes Singularites de 
la France Antarctique (Antwerp, 
1558), pp. 74 sg.3 id., Cosmographis 
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Khonds of India practised an extensive system of human 
sacrifice, of which we shall hear more in the sequel. The 
victims, known as Meriahs, were kept for years to be 
sacrificed, and their manner of death was peculiarly horrible, 

since they were hacked to pieces or slowly roasted alive. 

Yet when these destined victims were rescued by the English 
officers who were engaged in putting down the custom, they 
generally availed themselves of any opportunity to escape 

from their deliverers and returned to their fate.’ In Uganda 

there were formerly many sacrificial places where human 
victims used to be slaughtered or burned to death, some- 
times in hundreds, from motives of superstition. “Those 

who have taken part in these executions bear witness how 
seldom a victim, whether man or woman, raised his voice to 
protest or appeal against the treatment meted out to him. 

The victims went to death (so they thought) to save their 
country and race from some calamity, and they laid down 

their lives without a murmur or a struggle.”? 

But it is not merely that men of other races and other Further, 

religions submit to inevitable death with an equanimity ™2 °f 


other races 
which modern Europeans in general cannot match; they often 
actually seek and find it for reasons which seem to us wholly Serie 
inadequate. The motives which lead them to sacrifice their voluntarily 
lives are very various. Among them religious fanaticism ea 
has probably been one of the commonest, and in the preced- a. 
ing pages we have met with many instances of voluntary adequate. 
deaths incurred under its powerful impulse.? But more 
secular motives, such as loyalty, revenge, and an excessive 
sensibility on the point of honour, have also driven multi- 

tudes to throw away their lives with a levity which may 

strike the average modern Englishman as bordering on 
insanity. It may be well to illustrate this comparative 
indifference to death by a few miscellaneous examples 
drawn from different races. Thus, when the king of Benin 


learned the facts in the year 1853 from 


universelle (Paris, 1575), Pp. 945 


[979]. , 
1 My informant was the late Captain 


W. C. Robinson, formerly of the 2nd 
Bombay Europeans (Company’s Ser- 
vice), afterwards resident at 15 Chester- 
ton Hall Crescent, Cambridge. He 


his friend Captain Gore, of the 29th 
Madras Native Infantry, who rescued 
some of the victims. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, Tke Baganda 
(London, 1911), p. 338. 

3 See above, pp. 42 $599., 54 59g» 
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Thus died and was about to be lowered into the earth, his 
ay favourites and servants used to compete with each other 
alowed for the privilege of being buried alive with his body in order 


themselyes that they might attend and minister to him in the other 
in order to world. After the dispute was settled and the tomb had 
their ded closed over the dead and the living, sentinels were set to 
ruler to the watch it day and night. Next day the sepulchre would be 
oa opened and some one would call down to the entombed 
men to know what they were doing and whether any of . 
them had gone to serve the king. The answer was 
commonly, “ No, not yet” The third day the same question 
would be put, and a voice would reply that so-and-so had 
gone to join his Majesty. The first to die was deemed the 
happiest. In four or five days when no answer came up to 
the question, and all was silent in the grave, the heir to the 
throne was informed, and he signalised his accession by 
kindling a fire on the tomb, roasting flesh at it, and dis- 
tributing the meat to the people? The daughter cf a 
Mbaya chief in South America, having been happily baptized 
at the very point of death, was accorded Christian burial ia 
the church by the Jesuit missionary who had rescued her 
like a brand from the burning. But an old heathen woman 
of the tribe took it sadly to heart that her chief's daughter 
should not be honoured with the usual human sacrifices. 
So, drawing an Indian aside, she implored him to be so kind 
as to knock her on the head, that she might go and serve 
her young mistress in the Land of Souls. The savage 
obligingly complied with her request, and the whole horde 
begged the missionary that her body might be buried with 
that of the chiefs daughter. The Jesuit sternly refused. 
He informed them that the girl was now with the angels, 
and stood in need of no such attendant. As for the old 
woman, he observed grimly that she had gone to a very 
different place and would move in a very different circle of 
society.” When Otho committed suicide after the battle of 
Bedriacum, some of his soldiers slew themselves at his pyre, 
and their example was afterwards followed by many of their 


1! O. Dapper, Description de DA- ` 3 R. Southey, History of Brazil, 
frique (Amsterdam, 1686), p. 312; H. iii. 391 sg. 
Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 43. 
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comrades in the armies which had marched with Otho to 
meet Vitellius ; their motive was not fear of the conqueror, 
but purely loyalty and devotion to their emperor. 
In the East that indifference to human life which seems In the 

so strange to the Western mind often takes a peculiar form. ©@% 

‘ 5 persons 
A man will sometimes kill himself merely in order to be sometimes 
revenged on his foe, believing that his ghost will haunt and oe 
torment the survivor, or expecting that punishment of some order to 
sort will overtake the wretch who drove him to this extreme themeelves 
step.2 Among some peoples etiquette requires that if a man © their 
commits suicide for this purpose, his enemy should at once aa 
follow his example. To take a single example. There is Law of 
a caste of robbers in southern India among whom “the law [etatation 
of retaliation prevails in all its rigour. If a quarrel takes caste of 
place, and somebody tears out his own eye or kills himself, cae 
his adversary must do the same either to himself or to one 
of his relations. The women carry this barbarity still 
further. For a slight affront put on them, a sharp word 
said to them, they will go and smash their head against the 
door of her who offended them, and the latter is obliged 
immediately to do the same. If a woman poisons herself 
by drinking the juice of a poisonous herb, the other woman 
who drove her to this violent death must poison herself 
likewise ; else her house will be burned, her cattle carried 
off, and injuries of all kinds done her until satisfaction is 
given. They extend this cruelty even to thcir own children. 
Not long ago, a few steps from the church in which I have 
the honour to write to you, two of these barbarians having 
quarrelled, one of them ran to his house, took from it a 
child of about four years, and crushed its head between two 
stones in the presence of his enemy. The latter, without 
exhibiting any emotion, took his nine-years’ old daughter, 
and, plunging a dagger into her breast, said, ‘Your child was 
only four years old, mine was nine years old. Give me a 
victim to equal her. ‘Certainly,’ replied the other, and 
seeing at his side his eldest son, who was ready to be 


married, he stabbed him four or five times with his dagger ; 


1 Tacitus, Aisfor. ii. 49; Plutarch, motiv,” Globus, Ixxiv. (1898) pp. 


Otho, 17. 37-39. 
2 R. Lasch, ‘‘ Rache als Selbstmord- 
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and, not content with shedding the blood of his two sons, he 
killed his wife too, in order to oblige his enemy to murder 
his wife in like manner. Lastly, a little girl and a baby at 
the breast had also their throats cut, so that in a single day 
seven persons were sacrificed to the vengeance of two blood- 
thirsty men, more cruel than the most ferocious brutes. I 
have actually in my church a young man who sought refuge 
among us, wounded by a spear-thrust which his father 
inflicted on him in order to kill him and thus oblige his foe 
to slay his own son in like manner. The barbarian had 
already stabbed two of his children on other occasions for 
the same purpose. Such atrocious examples will seem to 
you to partake more of fable than of truth; but believe me 
that far from exaggerating, I could produce many others not 
less tragical.” 1 
Contempt The same contempt of death which many races have 
of death exhibited in modern times was displayed in antiquity by the 
antiquity hardy natives of Europe before Christianity had painted the 
by the : : 5 
Thraciangs World beyond the grave in colours at which even their bold 
a spirits quailed. Thus, for example, at their banquets the 
rude Thracians used to suspend a halter over a movable 
stone and cast lots among themselves. The man on whom 
the lot fell mounted the stone with a scimitar in his hand 
and thrust his head into the noose. A comrade then rolled 
the stone from under him, and while he did so the other 
attempted to sever the rope with his scimitar. If he suc- 
ceeded he dropped to the ground and was saved ; if he failed, 
he was hanged, and his dying struggles were greeted with 
peals of laughter by his fellows, who regarded the whole 
thing as a capital joke? The Greek traveller Posidonius, 
who visited Gaul early in the first century before our era, 
records that among the Celts men were to be found who for 
a sum of money or a number of jars of wine, which they 
distributed among their kinsmen or friends, would allow 
themselves to be publicly slaughtered in a theatre. They 


1 Father Martin, Jesuit missionary, English Government has long since 
in Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, Nou- done its best to suppress these 
velle Edition, xi. (Paris, 1781), pp. practices. 

246-248. The letter was written at 
Marava, in the mission of Madura, 2 Seleucus, quoted by Athenaeus, 
8th November 1709. No doubt the iv. 42, p. 155 DE, l 
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lay down on their backs upon a shield and a man came and 
cut their throats with a sword.) 

A Greek author, Euphorion of Chalcis, who lived in the 1n ancient 
age when the eyes of all the world were turned on the great Romethere 
conflict between Rome and Carthage for the mastery of the willing to 
Mediterranean, tells us that at Rome it was customary to ae for 
advertise for men who would consent to be beheaded with a sum of 
an axe in consideration of receiving a sum of five mzxae, or os 
about twenty pounds of our money, to be paid after their 
death to their heirs. Apparently there was no lack of 
applicants for this hard-earned bounty ; for we are informed 
that several candidates would often compete for the privilege, 
each of them arguing that he had the best right to be 
cudgelled to death.2 Why were these men invited to be 
beheaded for twenty pounds a piece? and why in response 
to the invitation did they gratuitously, as it would seem, 
express their readiness to suffer a much more painful death 
than simple decapitation? The reasons are not stated by 
Euphorion in the brief extract quoted from his work by 
Athenaeus, the Greek writer who has also preserved for us 
the testimony of Posidonius to the Gallic recklessness of life. 

But the connexion in which Athenaeus cites both these 
passages suggests that the intention of the Roman as of the 
Gallic practice was merely to minister to the brutal pleasure 
of the spectators ; for he inserts his account of the customs in 
a dissertation on banquets, and he had just before described 
how hired ruffians fought and butchered each other at Roman 
dinner-parties for the amusement of the tipsy guests. Or 
perhaps the men were wanted to be slaughtered at funerals, 
for we know that at Rome a custom formerly prevailed of 
sacrificing human beings at the tomb: the victims were 
commonly captives or slaves, but they may sometimes have - 


1 Posidonius, quoted by Athenaeus, 
iv. 40, p. 154 BC. 

2 Euphorion of Chalcis, quoted by 
Athenaeus, iv. 40, p. 154 C; Eusta- 
thius on Homer, Odyssey, xviii. 46, p. 
1837. i 

3 Athenaeus, iv. 39, p. 153 E F, 
quoting Nicolaus Damascenus, 

4 Tertullian, De spectaculis, 12. 
The custom of sacrificing human beings 
in honour of the dead, which has been 


practised by many savage and barbarous 
peoples, was in later times so far miti- 
gated at Rome that the destined victims 
were allowed to fight each other, which 
gave some of them a chance of surviv- 
ing. This mitigation of human sacrifice 
is said to have been introduced by D, 
Junius Brutus in the third century B.C. 
(Livy, Æpit. xvi.). It resembles the 
change which I suppose to have taken 
place at Nemi and other places, where, 
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been obtained by advertisement from among the class of 
needy freemen. Such wretches in bidding against each 
other may have pleaded as a reason for giving them the 
preference that they really deserved for their crimes to die a 
slow and painful death under the cudgel of the executioner. 
This explanation of the custom, which I owe to my friend 
Mr. W. Wyse, is perhaps the most probable. But it is also 
possible, though the language of Euphorion does not 
lend itself so well to this interpretation, that a cudgelling 
preceded decapitation as part of the bargain. If that was 
so, it would seem that the men were wanted to die as sub- 
stitutes for condemned criminals; for in old Rome capital 
punishment was regularly inflicted in this fashion, the male- 
factors being tied up to a post and scourged with rods before 
they were beheaded with an axe.’ There is nothing im- 
probable in the view that persons could be hired to suffer 
the extreme penalty of the law instead of the real culprits. 
We shall see that a voluntary substitution of the same sort is 
reported on apparently good authority to be still occasionally 
practised in China. However, it is immaterial to our purpose 
whether these men perished to save others, to adorn a funeral, 
or merely to gratify the Roman lust for blood. The one thing 
that concerns us is that in the great age of Rome there were 
to be found Romans willing, nay, eager to barter their lives 
for a paltry sum of money of which they were not even to 
have the enjoyment. No wonder that men made of that stuff 
founded a great empire, and spread the terror of the Roman 
arms from the Grampians to the tropics.” 


Chinese The comparative indifference with which the Chinese 
in regard their lives is attested by the readiness with which 


they commit suicide on grounds which often seem to the 


European extremely trifling.’ 


if I am right, kings were at first put to 
death inexorably at the end of a fixed 
period, but were afterwards permitted 
to defend themselves in single combat. 

1 Livy, ii. 5. 8, xxvi. 13. 15, xxviii. 
29. 11; Polybius, i. 7. 12, xi. 30. 2; 
Th. Mommsen, Römisches Strafrecht 
(Leipsic, 1899), pp. 916 sgg. 

2 Hiera Sykaminos (Maharraka), the 
furthest point of the Roman dominion 
in southern Egypt, lies within the 


A still more striking proof 


tropics. The empire did not reach 
this its extreme limit till after the age 
of Augustus. See Th. Mommsen, 
Römische Geschichte, v. 594 sg. Strabo 
speaks (xvii. 1. 48, p. 817) as if Syene, 
which was held by a Roman garrison 
of three cohorts, were within the 
tropics; but that is a mistake. 

3 For some evidence see J. H. Gray, 
China, i. 329 sgg.; H. Norman, The 
Peoples and Politics of the Far East 
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of their apathy in this respect is furnished by the readiness 
with which in China a man can be induced to suffer death 
for a sum of money to be paid to his relatives. Thus, for 
example, “one of the most wealthy of the aboriginal tribes, 
called Shurii-Kia-Miau, is remarkable for the practice of a 
singular and revolting religious ceremony. The people 
possess a large temple, in which is an idol in the form of 
a dog. They resort to this shrine on a certain day every 
year to worship. At this annual religious festival it is, I 
believe, customary for the wealthy members of the tribe to 
entertain their poorer brethren at a banquet given in honour 
of one who has agreed, for a sum of money paid to his 
family, to allow himself to be offered as a sacrifice on the 
altar of the dog idol. At the end of the banquet the victim, 
having drunk wine freely, is put to death before the idol. 
This people believe that, were they to neglect this rite, they 
would be visited with pestilence, famine, or the sword.” 1 
Further, it is said that in China a man condemned to death 
can procure a substitute, who, for a small sum, will volun- 
tarily consent to be executed in his stead. The money goes 
to the substitute’s kinsfolk, and since to increase the family 
prosperity at the expense of personal suffering is regarded 
by the Chinese as an act of the highest virtue, there is re- 
ported to be, just as there used to be in ancient Rome, quite 
a competition among the candidates for death. Such a sub- 
stitution is even recognised by the Chinese authorities, except 
in the case of certain grave crimes, as for instance parricide, 
The local mandarin is probably not averse to the arrangement, 
for he is said to make a pecuniary profit by the transaction, 


(London, 1905), pp. 277 sg. Onthis would gain a vantage ground by 


able 


subject the Rev. Dr. W. T. A. Barber, 
Headmaster of the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge, formerly a missionary in China, 
writes to me as follows (3rd February 
1902) :—‘* Undoubtedly the Eastern, 
through his belief in Fate, has com- 
paratively little fear of death. I have 
sometimes seen the Chinese in great fear; 
but, on the other hand, I have saved at 
least a hundred lives of people who had 
swallowed opium out of spite against 
some one else, the idea being, first, the 
trouble given by minions of the law to 
the survivor; second, that the dead 


PT. II 


becoming a ghost, and thus 
to plague his enemy in the flesh, 
Probably blind anger has more to do 
with it than either of these causes. 
But the particular mode would not 
ordinarily occur to a Western, Iam 
bound to say that in many cases the 
patient was ready enough to take my 
medicines, but mostly it was the friends 
who were most eager, and exceedingly 
rarely did I receive thanks from the 
rescued.” 

1 J. H. Gray (Archdeacon of Hong- 
kong), China (London, 1878). ii. 306. 

L 
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engaging a substitute for a less sum than he received from 
the condemned man, and pocketing the difference.’ 
The foregoing evidence may suffice to convince us that 
not judge, we should commit a grievous error were we to judge all 
love of life men’s love of life by our own, and to assume that others 


We must 


by our cannot hold cheap what we count so dear. We shall never 
understand the long course of -human history if we persist 
in measuring mankind in all ages and in all countries by 
the standard, perhaps excellent but certainly narrow, of the 
modern English middle class with their love of material comfort 
and “their passionate, absorbing, almost bloodthirsty clinging 
to life” That class, of which I may say, in the words of 
Matthew Arnold, that I am myself a feeble unit, doubtless 
possesses many estimable qualities, but among them can 
hardly be reckoned the rare and delicate gift of historical 
imagination, the power of entering into the thoughts and 
feelings of men of other ages and other countries, of con- 
ceiving that they may regulate their life by principles which 
do not square with ours, and may throw it away for objects 
which to us might seem ridiculously inadequate.” 

Hence it is To return, therefore, to the point from which we started, 

Ripueble we may safely assume that in some races, and at some 

some races periods of history, though certainly not in the well-to-do 

and at of e 

come classes of England to-day, it might be easy to find men who 

ome would willingly accept a kingdom with the certainty of being 

would be put to death after a reign of a year or less. Where men are 


easy to find ready, as they have been in Gaul, in Rome, and in China, to 


1 The particulars in the text are 


378 sg.). However, from his personal 
taken, with Lord Avebury’s kind per- 


enquiries Professor Parker is con- 


mission, from a letter addressed to him 
by Mr. M. W. Lampson of the Foreign 
Office. See Note A at the end of the 
volume. Speaking of capital punish- 
ment in China, Professor E. H. Parker 
says: ‘It is popularly stated that sub- 
stitutes can be bought for Taels 50, and 
most certainly this statement is more 
than true, so far as the price of human 
life is concerned; but it is quite 
another question whether the gaolers 
and judges can always be bribed” (E. 
H. Parker, Professor of Chinese at the 
Owens College, Manchester, China 
Past and Present, London, 1903, pp. 


vinced that in such matters the local 
mandarin can do what he pleases, pro- 
vided that he observes the form of law 
and gives no offence to his superiors. 


2 My friend, the late Sir Francis 
Galton, mentioned in conversation a 
phrase which described the fear of 
death as ‘‘the Western (or European) 
malady,” but he did not remember 
where he had met with it. He wrote 
to me (18th October 1902) that ‘our 
fear of death is presumably much 
greater than that of the barbarians wha 
were our far-back ancestors,” 
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yield up their lives at once for a paltry sum of which they menwithng 
are themselves to reap no benefit, would they not be willing aes g 
to purchase at the same price a year’s tenure of a throne? on con- 
Among people of that sort the difficulty would probably be See ee 
not so much to find a candidate for the crown as to decide at the end 
between the conflicting claims of a multitude of competitors. oe 
In point of fact we have heard of a Shilluk clamouring 

to be made king on condition of being killed at the end of 

a brief reign of a single day, and we have read how in 
Malabar a crowd scrambled for the bloody head which 
entitled the lucky man who caught it to be decapitated after 

five years of unlimited enjoyment, and how at Calicut many 

men used to rush cheerfully on death, not for a kingship of 

a year, or even of an hour, but merely for the honour of 


displaying their valour in a fruitless attack on the king. 


1 See above, pp. 23, 49 sgg», 52 5g. 


CHAPTER V 
TEMPORARY KINGS 


Annual IN some places the modified form of the old custom of regi- 
a A cide which appears to have prevailed at Babylon! has been 
and their further softened down. The king still abdicates annually for 
Re ary a short time and his place is filled by a more or less nominal 
takenby sovereign; but at the close of his short reign the latter is 
-A no longer killed, though sometimes a mock execution still 
survives as a memorial of the time when he was actually 
Temporary put to death. To take examples. In the month of Méac 
kings in a (February) the king of Cambodia annually abdicated for 
three days. During this time he performed no act of 
authority, he did not touch the seals, he did not even receive 
the revenues which fell due. In his stead there reigned a 
temporary king called Sdach Méac, that is, King February. 
The office of temporary king was hereditary in a family 
distantly connected with the royal house, the sons succeed- 
ing the fathers and the younger brothers the elder brothers, 
just as in the succession to the real sovereignty. On a 
favourable day fixed by the astrologers the temporary king 
was conducted by the mandarins in triumphal procession. 
He rode one of the royal elephants, seated in the royal 
palanquin, and escorted by soldiers who, dressed in appro- 
priate costumes, represented the neighbouring peoples of 
Siam, Annam, Laos, and so on. In place of the golden 
crown he wore a peaked white cap, and his regalia, instead 
of being of gold encrusted with diamonds, were of rough 
wood. After paying homage to the real king, from whom 
he received the sovereignty for three days, together with all 
l See above, pp. 113 $99. 
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the revenues accruing during that time (though this last 
custom has been omitted for some time), he moved in 
procession round the palace and through the streets of the 
capital. On the third day, after the usual procession, the 
temporary king gave orders that the elephants should 
trample under foot the “mountain of rice? which was a 
scaffold of bamboo surrounded by sheaves of rice. The 
people gathered up the rice, each man taking home a little 
with him to secure a good harvest. Some of it was also taken 
to the king, who had it cooked and presented to the monks. 

In Siam on the sixth day of the moon in the sixth Temporary 
month (the end of April) a temporary king is appointed, ae 
who for three days enjoys the royal prerogatives, the real former 
king remaining shut up in his palace. This temporary king °S 
sends his numerous satellites in all directions to seize and 
confiscate whatever they can find in the bazaar and open 
shops; even the ships and junks which arrive in harbour 
during the three days are forfeited to him and must be 
redeemed. He goes to a field in the middle of the city, 
whither they bring a gilded plough drawn by gaily-decked 
oxen. After the plough has been anointed and the oxen 
rubbed with incense, the mock king traces nine furrows with 
the plough, followed by aged dames of the palace scattering 
the first seed of the season. As soon as the nine furrows 
are drawn, the crowd of spectators rushes in and scrambles 
for the seed which has just been sown, believing that, mixed 
with the seed-rice, it will ensure a plentiful crop. Then the 
oxen are unyoked, and rice, maize, sesame, sago, bananas, 
sugar-cane, melons, and so on, are set before them ; whatever 
they eat first will, it is thought, be dear in the year following, 
though some people interpret the omen in the opposite sense. 
During this time the temporary king stands leaning against 
a tree with his right foot resting on his left knee. From 
standing thus on one foot he is popularly known as King 
Hop; but his official title is Phaya Phollathep, “ Lord 
of the Heavenly Hosts.”” He is a sort of Minister of 

1 E, Aymonier, Notice sur le Cam- see E, Aymonier, of. cit. pp. 36 sg. 
bodge (Paris, 1875), p. 61; J. Moura, Le 2 De la Loubère, Du royaume de Siam 
Royaume du Cambodge (Paris, 1883),i. (Amsterdam, 1691), i. 56 sg. ; Turpin, 


32759. For the connexion of the tem- ‘History of Siam,” in Pinkerton’s 
porary king’sfamily withthe royal house, Voyages and Travels, ix. 581 sg.; Mgr. 
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Agriculture ; all disputes about fields, rice, and so forth, are 
referred to him. There is moreover another ceremony in 
which he personates the king. It takes place in the second 
month (which falls in the cold season) and lasts three days. 
He is conducted in procession to an open place opposite 
the Temple of the Brahmans, where there are a number 
of poles dressed like May-poles, upon which the Brahmans 
swing. All the while that they swing and dance, the Lord 
of the Heavenly Hosts has to stand on one foot upon a seat 
which is made of bricks plastered over, covered with a white 
cloth, and hung with tapestry. He is supported by a 
wooden frame with a gilt canopy, and two Brahmans stand 
one on each side of him. The dancing Brahmans carry 
buffalo horns with which they draw water from a large 
copper caldron and sprinkle it on the spectators; this is 
supposed to bring good luck, causing the people to dwell in 
peace and quiet, health and prosperity. The time during 
which the Lord of the Heavenly Hosts has to stand on one 
foot is about three hours. This is thought “to prove the 
dispositions of the Devattas and spirits.” If he lets his foot 
down “he is liable to forfeit his property and have his family 
enslaved by the king; as it is believed to be a bad omen, 
portending destruction to the state, and instability to the 
throne. But if he stand firm he is believed to have gained 
a victory over evil spirits, and he has moreover the privilege, 
ostensibly at least, of seizing any ship which may enter the 
harbour during these three days, and taking its contents, and 
also of entering any open shop in the town and carrying 
away what he chooses,”? 


Brugiére, in Annales del’ Association de Young, the ceremony is generally held 


la Propagation de la Foi,v, (1831) pp. 188 
sq.3 Pallegoix, Description du royaume 
Thai ou Siam (Paris, 1854), i. 250; A. 
Bastian, Die Volker des östlichen Asien, 
iii. 305-309, 526-528. Bowring (Stam, 
i. 158 sg.) copies, as usual, from Palle- 
goix. For a description of the ceremony 
as observed at the present day, see E. 
Young, The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe 
(Westminster, 1898), pp. 210 sg. The 
representative of the king no longer 
enjoys his old privilege of seizing any 
goods that are exposed for sale along the 
line of the procession. According to Mr, 


about the middle of May, and no one 
is supposed to plough or sow till it is 
over. According to Loubére the title 
of the temporary king was Oc-ya Kaou, 
or Lord of the Rice, and the office was 
regarded as fatal, or at least calamitous 
(‘‘funeste”’) to him. 


1 Lieut.-Col. James Low, ‘On the 
Laws of Muung Thai or Siam,” Jour- 
nal of the Indian Archipelago, i. (Singa- 
pore, 1847) p. 339; A. Bastian, Dze 
Volker des östlichen Asien, iii. 98, 314, 
526 sg. 
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Such were the duties and privileges of the Siamese King Modern 
Hop down to about the middle of the nineteenth century poe 
or later. Under the reign of the late enlightened monarch kings in 
this quaint personage was to some extent both shorn of the 5®™ 
glories and relieved of the burden of his office. He still 
watches, as of old, the Brahmans rushing through the air in 
a swing suspended between two tall masts, each some ninety 
feet high; but he is allowed to sit instead of stand, and, 
although public opinion still expects him to keep his right 
foot on his left knee during the whole of the ceremony, he 
would incur no legal penalty were he, to the great chagrin 
of the people, to put his weary foot to the ground. Other 
signs, too, tell of the invasion of the East by the ideas and 
civilisation of the West. The thoroughfares that lead to the 
scene of the performance are blocked with carriages: lamp- 
posts and telegraph posts, to which eager spectators cling 
like monkeys, rise above the dense crowd; and, while a tatter- 
demalion band of the old style, in gaudy garb of vermilion 
and yellow, bangs and tootles away on drums and trumpets 
of an antique pattern, the procession of barefooted soldiers 
in brilliant uniforms steps briskly along to the lively strains 
of a modern military band playing “ Marching through 
Georgia.” 1 

On the first day of the sixth month, which was regarded Temporary 
as the beginning of the year, the king and people of Samar- Soga ia 
cand used to put on new clothes and cut their hair and cand and 
beards. Then they repaired to a forest near the capital aie 
where they shot arrows on horseback for seven days. On 
the last day the target was a gold coin, and he who hit it 
had the right to be king for one day.? In Upper Egypt on 
the first day of the solar year by Coptic reckoning, that is, on 
the tenth of September, when the Nile has generally reached 
its highest point, the regular government is suspended for 
three days and every town chooses its own ruler. This 


1 E. Young, The Kingdom of the superintend the latter. 


Yellow Robe, pp. 212-217. The writer 
tells us that though the Minister for 2 Ed. Chavannes, Documents sur les 


Agriculture still officiates at the Plough- Zou- Kiue (Turcs) Occidentaux (St. 
ing Festival, he no longer presides at Petersburg, 1903), p. 133, note. The 
the Swinging Festival; a different documents collected in this volume are 
nobleman is chosen every year to translated from the Chinese. 


Temporary 


kings in 
Morocco. 
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temporary lord wears a sort of tall fool’s cap and a long 
flaxen beard, and is enveloped in a strange mantle. With 
a wand of office in his hand and attended by men disguised 
as scribes, executioners, and so forth, he proceeds to the 
Governor’s house. The latter allows himself to be deposed ; 
and the mock king, mounting the throne, holds a tribunal, 
to the decisions of which even the governor and his officials 
must bow. After three days the mock king is condemned 
to death ; the envelope or shell in which he was encased is 
committed to the flames, and from its ashes the Fellah 
creeps forth.’ The custom perhaps points to an old practice 
of burning a real king in grim earnest. In Uganda the 
brothers of the king used to be burned, because it was not 
lawful to shed the royal blood.” 

The Mohammedan students of Fez, in Morocco, are 
allowed to appoint a sultan of their own, who reigns for a 
few weeks, and is known as Sultan t-tulba, “the Sultan of 
the Scribes.” This brief authority is put up for auction and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. It brings some sub- 
stantial privileges with it, for the holder is freed from taxes 
thenceforward, and he has the right of asking a favour from 
the real sultan. That favour is seldom refused; it usually 
consists in the release of a prisoner. Moreover, the agents 
of the student-sultan levy fines on the shopkeepers and 
householders, against whom they trump up various humorous 
charges. The temporary sultan is surrounded with the 
pomp of a real court, and parades the streets in state with 
music and shouting, while a royal umbrella is held over his 
head. With the so-called fines and free-will offerings, to 
which the real sultan adds a liberal supply of provisions, the 
students have enough to furnish forth a magnificent banquet ; 
and altogether they enjoy themselves thoroughly, indulging 
in all kinds of games and amusements. For the first seven 
days the mock sultan remains in the college; then he goes 
about a mile out of the town and encamps on the bank of 
the river, attended by the students and not a few of the 


1 C, B. Klunzinger, Bilder aus Ober- p. 243. For evidence of a practice of 
ägypten der Wüste und dem Rothen burning divine personages, see Adonis, 
Meere (Stuttgart, 1877), pp. 180 sg. Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 84 

2 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, sqq., 91 $99., 139 sqq. 
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titizens. On the seventh day of his stay outside the town 
he is visited by the real sultan, who grants him his request 
and gives him seven more days to reign, so that the reign 
of “the Sultan of the Scribes” nominally lasts three weeks. 
But when six days of the last week have passed the mock 
sultan runs back to the town by night. This temporary 
sultanship always falls in spring, about the beginning of 
April. Its origin is said to have been as follows. When 
Mulai Rasheed II. was fighting for the throne in 1664 or 
1665, a certain Jew usurped the royal authority at Taza. 
But the rebellion was soon suppressed through the loyalty 
and devotion of the students. To effect their purpose they 
resorted to an ingenious stratagem. Forty of them caused 
themselves to be packed in chests which were sent as a 
present to the usurper. In the dead of night, while the 
unsuspecting Jew was slumbering peacefully among the 
packing-cases, the lids were stealthily raised, the brave forty 
crept forth, slew the usurper, and took possession of the city 
in the name of the real sultan, who, to mark his gratitude 
for the help thus rendered him in time of need, conferred 
on the students the right of annually appointing a sultan of 
their own? The narrative has all the air of a fiction 
devised to explain an old custom, of which the real mean- 
ing and origin had been forgotten. 

A custom of annually appointing a mock king for a Temporary 
single day was observed at Lostwithiel in Cornwall down to G72", 
the sixteenth century. On “little Easter Sunday” the free- 
holders of the town and manor assembled together, either in 
person or by their deputies, and one among them, as it fell 
to his lot by turn, gaily attired and gallantly mounted, with 
a crown on his head, a sceptre in his hand, and a sword 
borne before him, rode through the principal street to the 
church, dutifully attended by all the rest on horseback. 
The clergyman in his best robes received him at the church- 
yard stile and conducted him to hear divine service. On 
leaving the church he repaired, with the same pomp, to a 

1 Budgett Meakin, 7%e Moors (Lon- sultan takes place the day after his 
don, 1902), pp. 312 sg.; E. Aubin, meeting with the real sultan. The 
Le Maroc d'aujourd'hui (Paris, 1904), account in the text embodies some 


pp. 283-287. According to the latter notes which were kindly furnished me 
of these writers the flight of the mock by Dr. E. Westermarck, 
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kings at the 


beginning 


of a reign. 
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house provided for his reception. Here a feast awaited him 
and his suite, and being set at the head of the table he was 
served on bended knees, with all the rites due to the estate 
of a prince. The ceremony ended with the dinner, and 
every man returned home.’ 

Sometimes the temporary king occupies the throne, not 
annually, but once for all at the beginning of each reign. 
Thus in the kingdom of Jambi, in Sumatra, it is the custom 
that at the beginning of a new reign a man of the people 
should occupy the throne and exercise the royal prerogatives 
for a single day. The origin of the custom is explained by 
a tradition that there were once five royal brothers, the four 
elder of whom all declined the throne on the ground of 
various bodily defects, leaving it to their youngest brother. 
But the eldest occupied the throne for one day, and reserved 
for his descendants a similar privilege at the beginning of 
every reign. Thus the office of temporary king is hereditary 
in a family akin to the royal house In Bilaspur it seems 
to be the custom, after the death of a Rajah, for a Brahman 
to eat rice out of the dead Rajah’s hand, and then to 
occupy the throne for a year. At the end of the year the 
Brahman receives presents and is dismissed from the 
territory, being forbidden apparently to return. “The idea 
seems to be that the spirit of the Raja enters into the 
Brahman who eats the £#ér (rice and milk) out of his hand 
when he is dead, as the Brahman is apparently carefully 
watched during the whole year, and not allowed to go 
away.” The same or a similar custom is believed to obtain 
among the hill states about Kangra. The custom of banish- 
ing the Brahman who represents the king may be a substi- 
tute for putting him to death. At the installation of a 
prince of Carinthia a peasant, in whose family the office 


1 R. Carew, Survey of Cornwall 
(London, 1811), p. 322. ‘Little 
Easter Sunday” seems to be a Cornish 
name for Low Sunday. The ceremony 
has often been described by subsequent 
writers, but they seem all to copy, 
directly or indirectly, from Carew, who 
says that the custom had been yearly 
observed in past times and was only of 
late days discontinued. His Survey of 
Cornwall was first printed in 1602. I 


have to thank Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, for directing my attention 
to this interesting survival of what was 
doubtless a very ancient custom. 

2 J. W. Boers, ‘‘Oud volksgebruik 
in het Rijk van Jambi,” Tijdschrift voor 
Neérlands Indië, 1840, dl. i. pp. 372 
sgg. 
3 Panjab Notes and Queries, i. p. 86, 
§ 674 (May 1884). 
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was hereditary, ascended a marble stone which stood sur- 
rounded by meadows in a spacious valley; on his right 
stood a black mother-cow, on his lefta lean ugly mare. A 
rustic crowd gathered about him. Then the future prince, 
dressed as a peasant and carrying a shepherd’s staff, drew 
near, attended by courtiers and magistrates. On perceiving 
him the peasant called out, “Who is this whom I see 
coming so proudly along?” The people answered, “ The 
prince of the land.” The peasant was then prevailed on to 
surrender the marble seat to the prince on condition of 
receiving sixty pence, the cow and mare, and exemption 
from taxes. But before yielding his place he gave the 
prince a light blow on the cheek.) 

Some points about these temporary kings deserve to The 
be specially noticed before we pass to the next branch of Mees Ai, 
the evidence. In the first place, the Cambodian and charge 
Siamese examples shew clearly that it is especially the el 
divine or magical functions of the king which are trans- functions. 
ferred to his temporary substitute. This appears from the 
belief that by keeping up his foot the temporary king of 
Siam gained a victory over the evil spirits, whereas by 
letting it down he imperilled the existence of the state. 
Again, the Cambodian ceremony of trampling down the 
“mountain of rice,’ and the Siamese ceremony of opening 
the ploughing and sowing, are charms to produce a plentiful 
harvest, as appears from the belief that those who carry 
home some of the trampled rice, or of the seed sown, will 
thereby secure a good crop. Moreover, when the Siamese 
representative of the king is guiding the plough, the people 
watch him anxiously, not to see whether he drives a straight 
furrow, but to mark the exact point on his leg to which the 
skirt of his silken robe reaches ; for on that is supposed to 
hang the state of the weather and the crops during the 


ensuing season. If the Lord of the Heavenly Hosts hitches 


The Carinthian ceremony is the subject 


1 Aeneas Sylvius, Opera (Bale, 
of an elaborate German dissertation by 


1571), pp. 409 sg.; J. Boemus, Mores, 


leges, et ritus omnium gentium (Lyons, 
1541), pp. 241 sg.3; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Rechtsalterthiimer, p. 253. According 
to Grimm, the cow and mare stood 
beside the prince, not the peasant. 


Dr. Emil Goldmann (Die Einführung 
der deutschen Herzogsgeschlechter Karn- 
tens in den Slovenischen Stammesver- 
band, ein Beitrag zur Rechts- und 
Kulturgeschichte, Breslau, 1903). 
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up his garment above his knee, the weather will be wet 
and heavy rains will spoil the harvest. If he lets it trail 
to his ankle, a drought will be the consequence. But fine 
weather and heavy crops will follow if the hem of his robe 
hangs exactly half-way down the calf of his leg? So closely 
is the course of nature, and with it the weal or woe of the 
people, dependent on the minutest act or gesture of the 
king’s representative. But the task of making the crops 
grow, thus deputed to the temporary kings, is one of the 
magical functions regularly supposed to be discharged by 
kings in primitive society. The rule that the mock king 
must stand on one foot upon a raised seat in the rice-field 
was perhaps originally meant as a charm to make the crop 
grow high; at least this was the object of a similar cere- 
mony observed by the old Prussians. The tallest girl, 
standing on one foot upon a seat, with her lap full of cakes, 
a cup of brandy in her right hand and a piece of elm-bark 
or linden-bark in her left, prayed to the god Waizganthos 
that the flax might grow as high as she was standing. 
Then, after draining the cup, she had it refilled, and poured 
the brandy on the ground as an offering to Waizganthos, 
and threw down the cakes for his attendant sprites. If 
she remained steady on one foot throughout the ceremony, 
it was an omen that the flax crop would be good; but 
if she let her foot down, it was feared that the crop might 
fail? The same significance perhaps attaches to the swing- 
ing of the Brahmans, which the Lord of the Heavenly 
Hosts had formerly to witness standing on one foot. On 
the principles of homoeopathic or imitative magic it might 


1 E. Young, Zhe Kingdom of the 
Yellow Robe, p. 211. 

2 Lasicius, “De diis Samagitarum 
caeterorumque Sarmatarum,” in Res- 
publica sive status regni Poloniae, 
Lituaniae, Prussiae, Livoniae, etc. 
(Elzevir, 1627), pp. 306 sg.; id., edited 
by W. Mannhardt in Magazin heraus- 
gegeben von der Lettisch- Literärischen 
Gesellschaft, xiv. 91 sg.3 J. G. Kohl, 
Die deutsch-russischen Ostseeprovinzen 
(Dresden and Leipsic, 1841), ii. 27. 
There, are, however, other occasions 
when superstition requires a person to 
stand on one foot. At Toku-toku, in 


Fiji, the grave-digger who turns the 
first sod has to stand on one leg, lean- 
ing on his digging-stick (Rev. Lorimer 
Fison, in a letter to the author, dated 
August 26, 1898). Among the Angoni 
of British Central Africa, when the 
corpse of a chief is being burned, his 
heir stands beside the blazing pyre on 
one leg with his shield in his hand ; and 
three days later he again stands on one 
leg before the assembled people when 
they proclaim him chief. See R. Suther- 
land Rattray, Some Folk-lore Stories and 
Songs in Chinyanja (London, 1907) 
pp. 100, IOI. 
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be thought that the higher the priests swing the higher will 
grow the rice. For the ceremony is described as a harvest 
festival! and swinging is practised by the Letts of Russia 
with the avowed intention of influencing the growth of the 
crops. In the spring and early summer, between Easter 
and St. John’s Day (the summer solstice), every Lettish 
peasant is said to devote his leisure hours to swinging 
diligently ; for the higher he rises in the air the higher will 
his flax grow that season? The gilded plough with which 
the Siamese mock king opens the ploughing may be com- 
pared with the bronze ploughs which the Etruscans employed 
at the ceremony of founding cities ;* in both cases the use of 
bare iron was probably forbidden on superstitious grounds.‘ 

In the foregoing cases the temporary king is appointed Temporary 
annually in accordance with a regular custom. But in other ste 
cases the appointment is made only to meet a special certain 
emergency, such as to relieve the real king from some actual Sis Re” 
or threatened evil by diverting it to a substitute, who takes Shahs of 
his place on the throne fora short time. The history of Persia ee 
furnishes instances of such occasional substitutes for the Shah, 

Thus Shah Abbas the Great, the most eminent of all the 
kings of Persia, who reigned from 1586 to 1628 A.D., being 
warned by his astrologers in the year 1591 that a serious 
danger impended over him, attempted to avert the omen 
by abdicating the throne and appointing a certain unbeliever 
named Yusoofee, probably a Christian, to reign in his stead, 
The substitute was accordingly crowned, and for three days, 
if we may trust the Persian historians, he enjoyed not only 
the name and the state but the power of the king. At the 
end of his brief reign he was put to death: the decree of 
the stars was fulfilled by this sacrifice; and Abbas, who 
reascended his throne in a most propitious hour, was 
promised by his astrologers a long and glorious reign. 


1%, Young, The Kingdom of the 
Yellow Robe, p. 212. 

2 J. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russischen 
Ostseeprovinzen, ii. 25. With regard to 
swinging as a magical or religious rite, 
see Note B at theend of the volume. 
For other charms to make the crops 
grow tall by leaping, letting thehair hang 
loose, and so forth, see Zhe Magic Art 


and the Evolution of Kings, i. 135 sgg. 

3 Macrobius, Saturn. v. 19. 13. 

4 See Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, pp. 225 sgg. 

5 Sir John Malcolm, History of 
Persia (London, 1815), i, 527 sg. I 
am indebted to my friend Mr. W, 
Crooke for calling my attention to this 
passage. 
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Again, Shah Sufi II., who reigned from 1668 to 1694 A.D., 
was crowned a second time and changed his name to 
Sulaiman or Soliman under the following circumstances : 
“The King, a few days after, was out of danger, but the 
matter was to restore him to perfect health. Having been 
always in a languishing condition, and his physicians never 
able to discover the cause of his distemper, he suspected 
that their ignorance retarded his recovery, and two or three 
of them were therefore ill treated. At length the other 
physicians, fearing it might be their own turn next, bethought 
themselves, that Persia being at the same time afflicted with 
a scarcity of provisions and the King’s sickness, the fault 
must be in the astrologers, who had not chosen a favourable 
hour when the King was set upon the throne, and therefore 
persuaded him that the ceremony must be perform’d again, 
and he change his name in a more lucky minute. The 
King and his council approving of their notion, the physicians 
and astrologers together expected the first unfortunate day, 
which, according to their superstition, was to be followed in 
the evening by a propitious hour. Among the Gavres, or 
original Persians, Worshippers of Fire, there are some who 
boast thcir descent from the Rustans, who formerly reigned 
over Persia and Parthia. On the morning of the aforesaid 
unlucky day, they took one of these Gavres of that Blood- 
royal, and having placd him on the throne, with his back 
against a figure that represented him to the life, all the 
great men of the court came to attend him, as if he had 
been their king, performing all that he commanded. This 
scene lasted till the favourable hour, which was a little 
before sun-setting, and then an officer of the court came 
behind and cut off the head of the wooden statue with his 
cymiter, the Gaure then starting up and running away. 
That very moment the King came into the hall, and the 
Sofy’s cap being set on his head, and his sword girt to 
his side, he sat down on the throne, changing his name 
for that of Soliman, which was perform’d with the usual 
ceremonies, the drums beating and trumpets sounding as 
before. It was requisite to act this farce, in order to satisfy 
the law, which requires that in order to change his name 
and take possession of the throne again he must expel a 
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prince that had usurped it upon some pretensions; and 
therefore they made choice of a Gaure, who pretended to 
be descended from the ancient kings of Persia, and was 


besides of a different religion from that of the government. 


i Captain Jobn Stevens, The History 
of Persia (London, 1715), pp. 356 sg. 
I nave to thank Mr. W. Crooke for 
his kindness in copying out this passage 
and sending it to me. I have not seen 
the original. An Irish legend relates 
how the abbot Eimine Ban and forty- 
nine of his monks sacrificed themselves 
by a voluntary death to save Bran úa 
Faeldin, King of Leinster, and forty- 
nine Leinster chiefs, from a pestilence 
which was then desolating Leinster. 


»i 


They were sacrificed in batches of seven 
a day for a week, the abbot himself 
perishing after the last batch on the 
last day of the week. But it is not 
said that the abbot enjoyed regal 
dignity during the seven days. See 
C, Plummer, “Cáin Eimíne Bain, 
Eriu, the Journal of the School of Trish 
Learning, Dublin, vol. iv. part i. 
(1908) pp. 39-46. The legend was 
pointed out to me by Professor Kuno 
Meyer. 


The 
temporary 
kings are 
sometimes 
related by 
blood to 
the real 
kings. 


Tradition 
of On, 
King of 
Sweden, 
and the 
sacrifice of 
his nine 
sons. 


CHAPTER VI 
SACRIFICE OF THE KING’S SON 


A POINT to notice about the temporary kings described in the 
foregoing chapter is that in two places (Cambodia and Jambi) 
they come of a stock which is believed to be akin to the royal 
family. Ifthe view here taken of the origin of these tem- 
porary kingships is correct, we can easily understand why 
the king’s substitute should sometimes be of the same race 
as the king. When the king first succeeded in getting the 
life of another accepted as a sacrifice instead of his own, he 
would have to shew that the death of that other would 
serve the purpose quite as well as his own would have done. 
Now it was as a god or demigod that the king had to die; 
therefore the substitute who died for him had to be invested, at 
least for the occasion, with the divine attributes of the king. 
This, as we have just seen, was certainly the case with the 
temporary kings of Siam and Cambodia; they were in- 
vested with the supernatural functions, which in an earlier 
stage of society were the special attributes of the king. 
But no one could so well represent the king in his divine 
character as his son, who might be supposed to share the 
divine afflatus of his father. No one, therefore, could so 
appropriately die for the king and, through him, for the 
whole people, as the king’s son. 

According to tradition, Aun or On, King of Sweden, 
sacrificed nine of his sons to Odin at Upsala in order that 
his own life might be spared. After he had sacrificed his 
second son he received from the god an answer that he 
should live so long as he gave him one of his sons every 
ninth year. When he had sacrificed his seventh son, he still 
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lived, but was so feeble that he could not walk but had to 
be carried in a chair. Then he offered up his eighth son, 
and lived nine years more, lying in his bed. After that he 
sacrificed his ninth son, and lived another nine years, but so 
that he drank out of a horn like a weaned child. He now 
wished to sacrifice his only remaining son to Odin, but the 
Swedes would not allow him. So he died and was buried 
in a mound at Upsala. The poet Thiodolf told the king’s 
history in verse :— 
“In Upsal’s town the cruel king 

Slaughtered his sons at Odin’s shrine— 

Slaughtered his sons with cruel knife, 

To get from Odin length of life. 

He lived until he had to turn 

His toothless mouth to the deers horn; 

And he who shed his children’s blood 

Sucked through the ox’s horn his food. 

At length fell Death has tracked him down, 

Slowly but sure, in Upsal’s town.” } 


In ancient Greece there seems to have been at least Tradition 
one kingly house of great antiquity of which the eldest sons Ý KPS. 
were always liable to be sacrificed in room of their royal and his 
sires. When Xerxes was marching through Thessaly at aes 
the head of his mighty host to attack the Spartans at 
Thermopylae, he came to the town of Alus. Here he was 
shewn the sanctuary of Laphystian Zeus, about which his 
guides told him a strange tale. It ran somewhat as follows. 

Once upon a time the king of the country, by name 
Athamas, married a wife Nephele, and had by her a son 
called Phrixus and a daughter named Helle. Afterwards 
he took to himself a second wife called Ino, by whom he 
had two sons, Learchus and Melicertes. But his second 
wife was jealous of her step-children, Phrixus and Helle, and 
plotted their death. She went about very cunningly to 
compass her bad end. First of all she persuaded the women 
of the country to roast the seed corn secretly before it was 
committed to the ground. So next year no crops came 

1 “Ynglinga Saga,” 29, in Zhe Chadwick, The Cult of Othin (London, 
Heimskringla or Chronicle of the Kings 1899), pp. 4, 27. I have already 
of Norway, translated from the Ice- cited the tradition as evidence of a 


landic of Snorvo Sturleson, by S. Laing nine years’ tenure of the kingship in 
(London, 1844), i. 239 sg.3 H. M. Sweden. Seeabove, p. 57, with note 3, 
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up and the people died of famine. Then the king sent 
messengers to the oracle at Delphi to enquire the cause 
of the dearth. But the wicked step-mother bribed the 
messenger to give out as the answer of the god that the 
dearth would never cease till the children of Athamas by 
his first wife had been sacrificed to Zeus. When Athamas 
heard that, he sent for the children, who were with the 
sheep. But a ram with a fleece of gold opened his lips, and 
speaking with the voice of a man warned the children of 
their danger. So they mounted the ram and fled with him 
over land and sea. As they flew over the sea, the girl 
slipped from the animal’s back, and falling into water was 
drowned. But her brother Phrixus was brought safe to the 
land of Colchis, where reigned a child of the Sun. Phrixus 
married the king’s daughter, and she bore him a son 
Cytisorus. And there he sacrificed the ram with the golden 
fleece to Zeus the God of Flight; but some will have it that 
he sacrificed the animal to Laphystian Zeus. The golden 
fleece itself he gave to his wife’s father, who nailed it to an 
oak tree, guarded by a sleepless dragon in a sacred grove of 
Ares. Meanwhile at home an oracle had commanded that 
King Athamas himself should be sacrificed as an expiatory 
offering for the whole country. So the people decked him 
with garlands like a victim and led him to the altar, where 
they were just about to sacrifice him when he was rescued 
either by his grandson Cytisorus, who arrived in the nick of 
time from Colchis, or by Hercules, who brought tidings that 
the king’s son Phrixus was yet alive. Thus Athamas was 
saved, but afterwards he went mad, and mistaking his son 
Learchus for a wild beast shot him dead. Next he attempted 
the life of his remaining son Melicertes, but the child was 
rescued by his mother Ino, who ran and threw herself and 
him from a high rock into the sea. Mother and son were 
changed into marine divinities, and the son received special 
homage in the isle of Tenedos, where babes were sacrificed 
to him. Thus bereft of wife and children the unhappy 
Athamas quitted his country, and on enquiring of the oracle 
where he should dwell was told to take up his abode wherever 
he should be entertained by wild beasts. He fell in with a 
pack of wolves devouring sheep, and when they saw him they 
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fied and left him the bleeding remnants of their prey. In 
this way the oracle was fulfilled. But because King Athamas Male de- 
had not been sacrificed as a sin-offering for the whole country, e 
it was divinely decreed that the eldest male scion of his Athamas 
family in each generation should be sacrificed without fail, 21e to be 
if ever he set foot in the town-hall, where the offerings were 
made to Laphystian Zeus by one of the house of Athamas. 
Many of the family, Xerxes was informed, had fled to foreign 
lands to escape this doom ; but some of them had returned 
long afterwards, and being caught by the sentinels in the 
act of entering the town-hall were wreathed as victims, led 
forth in procession, and sacrificed." These instances appear 
to have been notorious, if not frequent; for the writer of a 
dialogue attributed to Plato, after speaking of the immolation 
of human victims by the Carthaginians, adds that such 
practices were not unknown among the Greeks, and he refers 
with horror to the sacrifices offered on Mount Lycaeus and 
by the descendants of Athamas.? 

The suspicion that this barbarous custom by no means Family of 
fell into disuse even in later days is strengthened by a case "0%! 


descent 
of human sacrifice which occurred in Plutarch’s time at liable to be 


Orchomenus, a very ancient city of Boeotia, distant only alee 
few miles across the plain from the historian’s birthplace. menus. 
Here dwelt a family of which the men went by the name of 
Psoloeis or “Sooty,” and the women by the name of Oleae 

or “ Destructive.” Every year at the festival of the Agrionia 

the priest of Dionysus pursued these women with a drawn 
sword, and if he overtook one of them he had the right 

to slay her. In Plutarch’s lifetime the right was actually 
exercised by a priest Zoilus. Now the family thus liable 


to furnish at least one human victim every year was of 


1 Herodotus, vii. 197; Apollodorus, 
i. 9. 157.3 Schol.onAristophanes, Clouds, 
257; J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 
21,229; Schol. on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argonautica, ii. 653; Eustathius, on 
Homer, Zad, vii. 86, p. 667 ; z@., on 
Odyssey, V. 339, p. 15433 Pausanias, 
i. 44. 7, ix. 34. 73 Zenobius, iv. 38; 
Plutarch, De superstitione, 5; Hyginus, 
Fab. 1-53 id., Astronomica, ii. 20; 
Servius, on Virgil, en. v. 241. The 
story is told or alluded to by these 


writers with some variations of detail. 
In piecing their accounts together I 
have chosen the features which seemed 
to be the most archaic. According to 
Pherecydes, one of the oldest writers 
on Greek legendary history, Phrixus 
offered himself as a voluntary victim 
when the crops were perishing (Schol. 
on Pindar, Pyth. iv. 288). On the 
whole subject see K, O. Müller, Orco- 
menus und die Minyer,* pp. 156, 171. 
2 Plato, Minos, p. 315 C. 


Thessalian 
and Boeot- 
jan kings 
seem to 
have sacri- 
ficed their 
sons to 
Laphystian 
Zeus in- 
stead of 
themselves. 
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royal descent, for they traced their lineage to Minyas, the 
famous old king of Orchomenus, the monarch of fabulous 
wealth, whose stately treasury, as it is called, still stands in 
ruins at the point where the long rocky hill of Orchomenus 
melts into the vast level expanse of the Copaic plain. 
Tradition ran that the king’s three daughters long despised 
the other women of the country for yielding to the Bacchic 
frenzy, and sat at home in the king’s house scornfully plying 
the distaff and the loom, while the rest, wreathed with 
flowers, their dishevelled locks streaming to the wind, roamed 
in ecstasy the barren mountains that rise above Orchomenus, 
making the solitude of the hills to echo to the wild music 
of cymbals and tambourines. But in time the divine fury 
infected even the royal damsels in their quiet chamber ; 
they were seized with a fierce longing to partake of human 
flesh, and cast lots among themselves which should give up 
her child to furnish a cannibal feast. The lot fell on 
Leucippe, and she surrendered her son Hippasus, who was 
torn limb from limb by the three. From these misguided 
women sprang the Oleae and the Psoloeis, of whom the 
men were said to be so called because they wore sad- 
coloured raiment in token of their mourning and grief.' 

Now this practice of taking human victims from a 
family of royal descent at Orchomenus is all the more 
significant because Athamas himself is said to have 
reigned in the land of Orchomenus even before the time of 
Minyas, and because over against the city there rises 
Mount Laphystius, on which, as at Alus in Thessaly, there 
was a sanctuary of Laphystian Zeus, where, according to 
tradition, Athamas purposed to sacrifice his two children 
Phrixus and Helle On the whole, comparing the tradi- 
tions about Athamas with the custom that obtained with 
regard to his descendants in historical times, we may fairly 


infer that in Thessaly and 
reigned of old a dynasty of 


1 Plutarch, Quaest. Graec, 38; 


Antoninus Liberalis, Zransform. 103 
Ovid, Metam, iv. 1 sgg. 


2 Pausanias, ix. 34. 5 sgg.3 Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Azgonautica, iii. 265 


probably in Boeotia there 
which the kings were liable 


sg.; Hellanicus, cited by the Scholiast 
on Apollonius, /.c. Apollodorus speaks 
of Athamas as reigning over Boeotia 
(Bibliotheca, i. 9. 1); Tzetzes calls him 
king of Thebes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
21). 
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to be sacrificed for the good of the country to the god 
called Laphystian Zeus, but that they contrived to shift the 
fatal responsibility to their offspring, of whom the eldest 
son was regularly destined to the altar. As time went 
on, the cruel custom was so far mitigated that a ram 
was accepted as a vicarious sacrifice in room of the royal 
victim, provided always that the prince abstained from 
setting foot in the town-hall where the sacrifices were offered 
to Laphystian Zeus by one of his kinsmen? But if he 
were rash enough to enter the place of doom, to thrust 
himself wilfully, as it were, on the notice of the god who 
had good-naturedly winked at the substitution of a ram, 
the ancient obligation which had been suffered to lie in 
abeyance recovered all its force, and there was no help for 
it but he must die. The tradition which associated the 
sacrifice of the king or his children with a great dearth 
points clearly to the belief, so common among primitive 
folk, that the king is responsible for the weather and the 
crops, and that he may justly pay with his life for the in- 
clemency of the one or the failure of the other. Athamas and 
his line, in short, appear to have united divine or magical 
with royal functions; and this view is strongly supported 
by the claims to divinity which Salmoneus, the brother of 
Athamas, is said to have set up. We have seen that this 
presumptuous mortal professed to be no other than Zeus 
himself, and to wield the thunder and lightning, of which he 
made a trumpery imitation by the help of tinkling kettles 
and blazing torches? If we may judge from analogy, his 
mock thunder and lightning were no mere scenic exhibition 
designed to deceive and impress the beholders ; they were 


1 The old Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius (Argon. ii. 653) tells us that 
down to his time it was customary for 
one of the descendants of Athamas to 
enter the town-hall and sacrifice to 
Laphystian Zeus. K. O. Miiller sees in 
this custom a mitigation of the ancient 
rule—instead of being themselves sacri- 
ficed, the scions of royalty were now 
permitted to offer sacrifice (Orchomenus 
und die Minyer,? p. 158). But this 
need not have been so. The obligation 
to serve as victims in certain circum- 


stances lay only on the eldest male of 
each generation in the direct line; 
the sacrificers may have been younger 
brothers or more remote relations of 
the destined victims. It may be 
observed that in a dynasty of which the 
eldest males were regularly sacrificed, 
the kings, if they were not themselves 
the victims, must always have been 
younger sons. 


2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu: 
tion of Kings, vol. i. p. 310. 
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enchantments practised by the royal magician for the 
purpose of bringing about the celestial phenomena which 
they feebly mimicked.’ 


Sacrifice of Among the Semites of Western Asia the king, in a time 
kings’ sons i -i i die as a 
aali the of national danger, sometimes gave his own son to 


Semites. sacrifice for the people. Thus Philo of Byblus, in his work 
on the Jews, says: “It was an ancient custom in a crisis of 
great danger that the ruler of a city or nation should give 
his beloved son to die for the whole people, as a ransom 
offered to the avenging demons; and the children thus 
offered were slain with mystic rites. So Cronus, whom the 
Phoenicians call Israel, being king of the land and having 
an only-begotten son called Jeoud (for in the Phoenician 
tongue Jeoud signifies ‘only-begotten’), dressed him in royal 
robes and sacrificed him upon an altar in a time of war, 
when the country was in great danger from the enemy.”’ 
When the king of Moab was besieged by the Israelites and 
hard beset, he took his eldest son, who should have reigned in 
his stead, and offered him for a burnt offering on the wall.’ 


But amongst the Semites the practice of sacrificing their 


children was not confined to 


1 I have followed K. O. Müller 
(Orchomenus und die Minyer,? pp. 160, 
166 sg.) in regarding the ram which 
saved Phrixus as a mythical expression 
for the substitution of a ram for a 
human victim. He points out that a 
ram was the proper victim to sacrifice 
to Trophonius (Pausanias, ix. 39. 6), 
whose very ancient worship was prac- 
tised at Lebadea not far from Orcho- 
menus. The principle of vicarious 
sacrifices was familiar enough to the 
Greeks, as K. O. Müller does not fail 
to indicate, At Potniae, near Thebes, 
goats were substituted as victims instead 
of boys in the sacrifices offered to 
Dionysus (Pausanias, ix, 8. 2). Once 
when an oracle commanded that a girl 
should be sacrificed to Munychian 
Artemis in order to stay a plague or 
famine, a goat dressed up as a girl 
was sacrificed instead (Eustathius on 
Homer, Ziad, ii. 732, p. 331; Apos- 
tolius, vii. 10; Paroemzogr. Graeci, ed. 
Leutsch et Schneidewin, ii. 402; Suidas, 
s.v,"EuBapos). At Salamis in Cyprus a 


kings.“ In times of great 
man was annually sacrificed to Aphro- 
dite and afterwards to Diomede, but 
in later times an ox was. substituted 
(Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 54). 
At Laodicea in Syria a deer took the 
place of a maiden as the victim yearly 
offered to Athena (Porphyry, of. cit. 
ii. 56). Since human sacrifices have 
been forbidden by the Dutch Govern- 
ment in Borneo, the Barito and other 
Dyak tribes of that island have kept 
cattle for the sole-purpose of sacrificing 
them instead of human beings at the 
close of mourning and at other religi- 
ous ceremonies. See A. W. Nieuw- 
enhuis, Quer durch Borneo, ii. 
(Leyden, 1907), p. 127. 

2 Philo of Byblus, quoted by Eu- 
sebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, i. 10. 
29 sq. 

3 2 Kings iii. 27, 

4 On this subject see Dr. G, F. 
Moore, s.v. ‘* Molech, Moloch,” Zn- 
cyclopaedia Biblica, iii. 3183 sgg. C. P. 
Tiele, Geschichte der Religion im Alter. 
tum, i. (Gotha, 1896) pp. 240-244. 
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calamity, such as pestilence, drought, or defeat in war, the Sacrifice of 
Phoenicians used to sacrifice one of their dearest to Baal, children to 
“Phoenician history,” says an ancient writer, “is full of such atone the 
sacrifices.”* The writer of a dialogue ascribed to Plato 5e™ites. 
observes that the Carthaginians immolated human beings as 

if it were right and lawful to do so, and some of them, he 
adds, even sacrificed their own sons to Baal? When Gelo, 
tyrant of Syracuse, defeated the Carthaginians in the great 
battle of Himera he required as a condition of peace that 

they should sacrifice their children to Baal no longer? But 

the barbarous custom was too inveterate and too agrceable 

to Semitic modes of thought to be so easily eradicated, and 

the humane stipulation of the Greek despot probably remained 

a dead letter. At all events the history of this remarkable 
people, who combined in so high a degree the spirit of com- 
mercial enterprise with a blind attachment to a stern and 
gloomy religion, is stained in later times with instances of 

the same cruel superstition. When the Carthaginians were 
defeated and besieged by Agathocles, they ascribed their 
disasters to the wrath of Baal; for whereas in former times 

they had been wont to sacrifice to him their own offspring, 

they had latterly fallen into the habit of buying children and 
rearing them to be victims. So, to appease the angry god, 

two hundred children of the noblest families were picked out 

for sacrifice, and the tale of victims was swelled by not less 

than three hundred more who volunteered to die for the 
fatherland. They were sacrificed by being placed, one by 

one, on the sloping hands of the brazen image, from which 

they rolled into a pit of fire* Childless people among 

the Carthaginians bought children from poor parents and 
slaughtered them, says Plutarch, as if they were lambs or 
chickens ; and the mother had to stand by and see it done 
without a tear or a groan, for if she wept or moaned she 

lost all the credit and the child was sacrificed none the less. 

But all the place in front of the image was filled with a 
tumultuous music of fifes and drums to drown the shrieks 


1 Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 56. Clitarchus, cited by Suidas, s.v.capddvios 


2 Plato, Minos, p. 315 C. yédws, and by the Scholiast on Plato, 
8 Plutarch, Regum et imperatorum Republic, p. 337 4; J. Selden, De 
apophthegmata, Gelon I, dis Syris (Leipsic, 1668), pp. 169 


é Diodorus Siculus, xx. 14. Compare sge 
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of the victims! Infants were publicly sacrificed by the 
Carthaginians down to the proconsulate of Tiberius, who 
crucified the priests on the trees beside their temples. 
Yet the practice still went on secretly in the lifetime 
of Tertullian.? 
Canaanite Among the Canaanites or aboriginal inhabitants of 
and Heb- Palestine, whom the invading Israelites conquered but did 


rew custom 
of burning not exterminate, the grisly custom of burning their children 


children i in honour of Baal or Moloch seems to have been regularly 
Baalor practised? To the best representatives of the Hebrew 
aes people, the authors of their noble literature, such rites were 
abhorrent, and they warned their fellow-countrymen against 
participating in them. “When thou art come into the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not learn to 
do after the abominations of those nations. There shall not 
be found with thee any one that maketh his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, one that useth divination, 
one that practiseth augury, or an enchanter, or a sorcerer, or 
a charmer, or a consulter with a familiar spirit, or a wizard, 
or a necromancer. For whosoever doeth these things is an 
abomination unto the Lord: and because of these abomina- 
tions the Lord thy God doth drive them out from before 
thee.”* Again we read: “And thou shalt not give any of 
thy seed to pass through the fire to Molech.”5 Whatever 
effect these warnings may have had in the earlier days of 
Israelitish history, there is abundant evidence that in later 
times the Hebrews lapsed, or rather perhaps relapsed, into 
that congenial mire of superstition from which the higher 
spirits of the nation struggled—too often in vain—to rescue 
them. The Psalmist laments that his erring countrymen 
“mingled themselves with the nations, and learned their 
works: and they served their idols; which became a snare 


1 Plutarch, De superstitione, 13. civitate Det, vii. 19 and 26. 
Egyptian mothers were glad and proud è « Every abomination to the Lord 
when their children were devoured by which he hateth, have they done unto 
the holy crocodiles, See Aelian, De their gods; for even their sons and 
natura animalium, X. 21; Maximus their daughters do they burn in the fire 
Tyrius, Dissert, vill, 5; Josephus, to their gods,” Deuteronomy xii, 31. 
Contra Apion. ii. 7. Here and in what follows I quote the 
* Tertullian, Apologeticus,6. Com- Revised English Version 
pare Justin, xviii. 6. 12; Ennius, cited A sonal 
by Festus, s.v. ‘ Puelli,” pp. 248, 249, Deuteronomy xviii. 9-12. 


ed. C. O. Müller; Augustine, De 5 Leviticus xviii. 21, 
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unto them: yea, they sacrificed their sons and their daughters 
unto demons, and shed innocent blood, even the blood of 
their sons and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed unto 
the idols of Canaan; and the land was polluted with blood.”! 
When the Hebrew annalist has recorded how Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, besieged Samaria for three years and took 
it and carried Israel away into captivity, he explains that 
this was a divine punishment inflicted on his people for 
having fallen in with the evil ways of the Canaanites. They 
had built high places in all their cities, and set up pillars and 
sacred poles (asherim) upon every high hill and under every 
green tree; and there they burnt incense after the manner 
of the heathen. “And they forsook all the commandments 
of the Lord their God, and made them molten images, even 
two calves, and made an Asherah, and worshipped all the 
host of heaven, and served Baal. And they caused their 
sons and their daughters to pass through the fire, and used 
divination and enchantments.”? At Jerusalem in these 
days there was a regularly appointed place where parents 
burned their children, both boys and girls, in honour of Baal 
or Moloch. It was in the valley of Hinnom, just outside 
the walls of the city, and bore the name, infamous ever 
since, of Tophet. The practice is referred to again and 
again with sorrowful indignation by the prophets. The 
kings of Judah set an example to their people by burning 
their own children at the usual place. Thus of Ahaz, who 
reigned sixteen years at Jerusalem, we are told that “he 
burnt incense in the valley of Hinnom, and burnt his children 


1 Psalms cvi. 35-38. 

2 2 Kings xvii. 16, 17. 

3 « And they have built the high 
places of Topheth, which is in the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, to burn 
their sons and their daughters in the 
fire,” Jeremiah vii. 31; ‘‘ And have 
built the high places of Baal, to burn 
their sons in the fire for burnt offerings 
unto Baal,” id. xix. 5; ‘‘And they 
built the high places of Baal, which are 
in the valley of the son of Hinnom, to 
cause their sons and their daughters to 
pass through the fire unto Molech,” 
zd. xxxii. 35; ‘* Moreover thou hast 
taken thy sons and thy daughters, 


whom thou hast borne unto me, and 
these hast thou sacrificed unto them to 
be devoured. Were thy whoredoms 
a small matter, that thou hast slain 
my children, and delivered them up, 
in causing them to pass through the 
fire unto them?” Ezekiel xvi. 20 sg. ; 
compare xx. 26, 31. A comparison of 
these passages shews that the expression 
‘to cause to pass through the fire,” so 
often employed in this connexion in 
Scripture, meant to burn the children 
in the fire. Some have attempted to 
interpret the words in a milder sense, 
See J. Spencer, De legibus Hebraeorum 
(The Hague, 1686), i. 288 sgg. 
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in the fire”! Again, King Manasseh, whose long reign 
covered fifty-five years, “made his children to pass through 
the fire in the valley of Hinnom.”? Afterwards in the reign 
of the good king Josiah the idolatrous excesses of the people 
were repressed, at least for a time, and among other measures 
of reform Tophet was defiled by the King’s orders, “that no 
man might make his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire to Molech.”*® Whether the place was ever used 
again for the same dark purpose as before does not appear. 
Long afterwards, under the sway of a milder faith, there was 
little in the valley to recall the tragic scenes which it had 
so often witnessed. Jerome describes it as a pleasant and 
shady spot, watered by the rills of Siloam and laid out in 
delightful gardens.‘ 

It would be interesting, though it might be fruitless, to 
enquire how far the Hebrew prophets and psalmists were 
right in their opinion that the Israelites learned these and 
other gloomy superstitions only through contact with the old 
inhabitants of the land, that the primitive purity of faith and 
morals which they brought with them from the free air of 
the desert was tainted and polluted by the grossness and 
corruption of the heathen in the fat land of Canaan. 
When we remember, however, that the Israelites were of 
the same Semitic stock as the population they conquered 
and professed to despise, and that the practice of human 
sacrifice is attested for many branches of the Semitic race, 
we shall, perhaps, incline to surmise that the chosen people 
may have brought with them into Palestine the seeds 
which afterwards sprang up and bore such ghastly fruit in 
the valley of Hinnom. It is at least significant of the 
prevalence of such customs among the Semites that no 
sooner were the native child - burning Israelites carried 
off by King Shalmaneser to Assyria than their place was 


1 2 Chronicles xxviii. 3. In the 


worterbuch,? s.v. ** Vhopeth.” 
corresponding passage of 2 Kings (xvi. 


3) it is said that Ahaz ‘* made his son 
to pass through the fire.” 

2: 2 Chronicles xxxiii. 6; compare 
2 Kings xxi. 6. 

3 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 

4 Jerome on Jeremiah vii. 31, 
quoted in Winer’s Szblisches Real- 


5 The Tel El-Amarna tablets prove 
that ‘‘the prae-Israelitish inhabitants 
of Canaan were closely akin to the 
Hebrews, and that they spoke sub- 
stantially the same language” (S. R. 
Driver, in Authority and Archaeology, 
Sacred and Profane, edited by D. G. 
Hogarth (London, 1899), p. 76). 
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taken by colonists who practised precisely the same rites 
in honour of deities who probably differed in little but 
name from those revered by the idolatrous Hebrews. 
“The Sepharvites.” we are told, “burnt their children in 
the fire to Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of 
Sepharvaim.”* The pious Jewish historian, who saw in 
Israel’s exile God’s punishment for sin, has suggested no 
explanation of that mystery in the divine economy which 
suffered the Sepharvites to continue on the same spot the 
very same abominations for which the erring Hebrews had 
just been so signally chastised. 

We have still to ask which of their children the Semites Only tae 
picked out for sacrifice; for that a choice was made and nee 
some principle of selection followed, may be taken for granted. were 
A people who burned all their children indiscriminately would *™"** 
soon extinguish themselves, and such an excess of piety is 
probably rare, if not unknown. In point of fact it seems, at 
least among the Hebrews, to have been only the firstborn 
child that was doomed to the flames. The prophet Micah 
asks, in a familiar passage, “ Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the high God? shall I come 
before him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? shall I give my firstborn for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” These were the questions which pious and doubting 
hearts were putting to themselves in the days of the prophet. 
The prophet’s own answer is not doubtful. “ He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?”? It is a noble answer and one 
which only elect spirits in that or, perhaps, in any age have 
given. In Israel the vulgar answer was given on bloody 
altars and in the smoke and flames of Tophet, and the form 
in which the prophets question is cast—“ Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression ?”—shews plainly on which 
of the children the duty of atoning for the sins of their 
father was supposed to fall. A passage in Ezekiel points 


1 2 Kings xvii. 31. The identifi- See Zzcyclopaedia Biblica, iv. 4371 sg. 
c2tion of Sepharvaim is uncertain, 2 Micah vi, 6-8. 
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no less clearly to the same conclusion. The prophet 
represents God as saying, “I gave them statutes that were 
not good, and judgments wherein they should not live ; and 
I polluted them in their own gifts, in that they caused to 
pass through the fire all that openeth the womb, that I might 
make them desolate.” That the writer was here thinking 
specially of the sacrifice of children is proved by his own 
words a little later on. “ When ye offer your gifts, when ye 
make your sons to pass through the fire, do ye pollute your- 
selves with all your idols, unto this day?”* Further, that 
by the words “to pass through the fire all that openeth the 
womb” he referred only to the firstborn can easily be shewn 
by the language of Scripture in reference to that law of the 
consecration of firstlings which Ezekiel undoubtedly had in 
his mind when he wrote this passage. Thus we find that 
law enunciated in the following terms: “ And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Sanctify unto me all the firstborn, what- 
soever openeth the womb among the children of Israel, both 
of man and of beast: it is mine”? Again, it is written: 
“Thou shalt set apart unto the Lord all that openeth the 
womb, and every firstling which thou hast that cometh of a 
beast ; the males shall be the Lord’s.”* Once more: “ All 
that openeth the womb is mine; and all thy cattle that is 
male, the firstlings of ox and sheep.”* This ancient Hebrew 
custom of the consecration to God of all male firstlings, 
whether of man or beast, was merely the application to the 
animal kingdom of the law that all first fruits whatsoever 
belong to the deity and must be made over to him or his 
representatives. That general law is thus stated by the 
Hebrew legislator: “Thou shalt not delay to offer of the 
abundance of thy fruits, and of thy liquors. The firstborn of 
thy sons shalt thou give unto me. Likewise shalt thou do 
with thine oxen, and with thy sheep: seven days it shall be 
with its dam ; and on the eighth day thou shalt give it me.”® 

Thus the god of the Hebrews plainly regarded the first- 


M Ezekiel xx. 25526, 3. every firstling among thy cattle, whether 
2 Exodus xiii, I sg. ox or sheep, that is male.” 
$ Exodus xiii. 12 5 Exodus xxii. 29 sg. The Author- 


4 Exodus xxxiv. 19. Inthe Author- ised Version has “‘ the first of thy ripe 
ised Version the passage runs thus: “All fruits” instead of the abundance of 
that openeth the matrix is mine; and thy fruits.” 
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born of men and the firstlings of animals as his own, and Hebrew 
required that they should be made over to him. But howe szifce of 
Here a distinction was drawn between sheep, oxen, and Hep 
goats on the one hand and men and asses on the other; the ee 
firstlings of the former were always sacrificed, the firstlings men and 
of the latter were generally redeemed. “The firstling of an *“* 
ox, or the firstling of a sheep, or the firstling of a goat, thou 
shalt not redeem; they are holy: thou shalt sprinkle their 
blood upon the altar, and shalt burn their fat for an offering 
made by fire for a sweet savour unto the Lord.” The flesh 
went to the Levites, who consumed it, no doubt, instead of 
the deity whom they represented. On the other hand, the 
ass was not sacrificed by the Israelites, probably because 
they did not eat the animal themselves, and hence concluded 
that God did not do so either. In the matter of diet the 
taste of gods generally presents a striking resemblance to 
that of their worshippers. Still the firstling ass, like all 
other firstlings, was sacred to the deity, and since it was not 
sacrificed to him, he had to receive an equivalent for it. In 
other words, the ass had to be redeemed, and the price of 
the redemption was a lamb which was burnt as a vicarious 
sacrifice instead of the ass, on the hypothesis, apparently, 
that roast lamb is likely to be more palatable to the Supreme 
Being than roast donkey. If the ass was not redeemed, it 
had to be killed by having its neck broken.? The firstlings 
of other unclean animals and of men were redeemed for five 
shekels a head, which were paid to the Levites.’ 

We can now readily understand why so many of the Sacrifice of 
Hebrews, at least in the later days of their history, sacrificed frstborn 


children 
their firstborn children, and why tender-hearted parents, perhaps 


we must suppose that the flesh was 
divided between the Levite and the 
owner of the animal. But perhaps the 


1 Numbers xviii. 17 sg. Elsewhere, 
however, we read: ‘* All the firstling 
males that are born of thy herd and of 


thy flock thou shalt sanctify unto the 
Lord thy God : thou shalt do no work 
with the firstling of thine ox, nor shear 
the firstling of thy flock. Thou shalt 
eat it before the Lord thy God year by 
year in the place which the Lord shall 
choose, thou and thy household,” 
Deuteronomy xv. 19 sg. Compare 
Deuteronomy xii. 6 sg., 17 sg. To 
reconcile this ordinance with the other 


rule in Deuteronomy may represent 
the old custom which obtained before 
the rise of the priestly caste. Prof. 
S. R. Driver inclines to the latter 
view (Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
p- 187). 

2 Exodus xiii. 13, xxxiv. 20. 

3 Numbers xviii. 15 sg. Compare 
Numbers iii, 46-51; Exodus xiii, 13, 
xxxiv. 20. 
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regarded as whose affection for their offspring exceeded their devotion to 


an act of 
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the deity, may often have been visited with compunction, 
and even tormented with feelings of bitter self-reproach and 
shame at their carnal weakness in suffering the beloved son 
to live, when they saw others, with an heroic piety which 
they could not emulate, calmly resigning their dear ones to 
the fire, through which, as they firmly believed, they passed 
to God, to reap, perhaps, in endless bliss in heaven the 
reward of their sharp but transient sufferings on earth. 
From infancy they had been bred up in the belief that the 
firstborn was sacred to God, and though they knew that he 
had waived his right to them in consideration of the receipt 
of five shekels a head, they could hardly view this as any- 
thing but an act of gracious condescension, of generous 
liberality on the part of the divinity who had stooped to 
accept so trifling a sum instead of the life which really 
belonged to him. “Surely,” they might argue, “God would 
be better pleased if we were to give him not the money but 
the life, not the poor paltry shekels, but what we value most, 
our first and best-loved child. If we hold that life so dear, 
will not he also? It is his. Why should we not give him 
his own?” It was in answer to anxious questions such as 
these, and to quiet truly conscientious scruples of this sort 
that the prophet Micah declared that what God required of 
his true worshippers was not sacrifice but justice and mercy 
and humility. It is the answer of morality to religion—of 
the growing consciousness that man’s duty is not to pro- 
pitiate with vain oblations those mysterious powers of the 
universe of which he can know little or nothing, but to be 
just and merciful in his dealings with his fellows and to 
humbly trust, though he cannot know, that by acting thus 
he will best please the higher powers, whatever they may be. 

But while morality ranges itself on the side of the 
prophet, it may be questioned whether history and pre- 
cedent were not on the side of his adversaries. If the 
firstborn of men and cattle were alike sacred to God, 
and the firstborn of cattle were regularly sacrificed, while 
the firstborn of men were ransomed by a money pay- 
ment, has not this last provision the appearance of being 
a later mitigation of an older and harsher custom which 
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doomed firstborn children, like firstling lambs and calves 
and goats, to the altar or the fire? The suspicion is 
greatly strengthened by the remarkable tradition told to 
account for the sanctity of the firstborn. When Israel 
was in bondage in Egypt, so runs the tradition, God resolved 
to deliver them from captivity, and to lead them to the 
Promised Land. But the Egyptians were loth to part with 
their bondmen and thwarted the divine purpose by refusing 
to let the Israelites go. Accordingly God afflicted these 
cruel taskmasters with one plague after another, but all in 
vain, until at last he made up his mind to resort to a strong 
measure, which would surely have the desired effect. At 
dead of night he would pass through the land killing all the 
firstborn of the Egyptians, both man and beast ; not one of 
them would be left alive in the morning. But the Israelites 
were warned of what was about to happen and told to keep 
indoors that night, and to put a mark on their houses, so 
that when he passed down the street on his errand of 
slaughter, God might know them at sight from the houses of 
the Egyptians and not turn in and massacre the wrong 
children and animals. The mark was to be the blood of a 
lamb smeared on the lintel and side posts of the door. In 
every house the lamb, whose red blood was to be the badge 
of Israel that night, as the white scarves were the badge of 
the Catholics on the night of St. Bartholomew, was to be 
killed at evening and eaten by the household, with very 
peculiar rites, during the hours of darkness while the 
butchery was proceeding: none of the flesh was to see the 
morning light: whatever the family could not eat was to 
be burned with fire. All this was done. The massacre of 
Egyptian children and animals was successfully perpetrated 
and had the desired effect; and to commemorate this great 
triumph God ordained that all the firstborn of man and 
beast among the Israelites should be sacred to him ever 
afterwards in the manner already described, the edible 
animals to be sacrificed, and the uneatable, especially men 
and asses, to be ransomed by a substitute or by a pecuniary 
payment of so much a head. And a festival was to be 
celebrated every spring with rites exactly like those which 
were observed on the night of the great slaughter. The 
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divine command was obeyed, and the festival thus instituted 
was the Passover.’ 
Originally The one thing that looms clear through the haze of this 
the frst- q weird tradition is the memory of a great massacre of first- 
ren seem to born. This was the origin, we are told, both of the sanctity 
easly of the firstborn and of the feast of the Passover. But when 
sacrificed: we are further told that the people whose firstborn were 
ace: slaughtered on that occasion were not the Hebrews but their 
ae enemies, we are at once met by serious difficulties. Why, 
of the rule. we may ask, should the Israelites kill the firstlings of their 
cattle for ever because God once killed those of the Egyptians ? 
and why should every Hebrew father have to pay God a 
ransom for his firstborn child because God once slew all the 
firstborn children of the Egyptians? In this form the 
tradition offers no intelligible explanation of the custom. 
But it at once becomes clear and intelligible when we 
assume that in the original version of the story it was the 
Hebrew firstborn that were slain; that in fact the slaughter 


of the firstborn children was formerly, what the slaughter of 


1 Exodus xi. -xiii. 163 Numbers 
iii. 13, viii. 17. While many points in 
this strange story remain obscure, the 
reason which moved the Israelites of 
old to splash the blood of lambs on the 
doorposts of their houses at the Pass- 
over may perhaps have been not very 
different from that which induces the 
Sea Dyaks of Borneo to do much the 
same thing at the present day. ‘*When 
there is any great epidemic in the 
country—when cholera or smallpox is 
killing its hundreds on all sides—one 
often notices little offerings of food 
hung on the walls and from the ceil- 
ing, animals killed in sacrifice, and 
blood splashed on the posts of the 
houses. When one asks why all this 
is done, they say they do it in the hope 
that when the evil spirit, who is thirst- 
ing for human lives, comes along and 
sees the offerings they have made and 
the animals killed in sacrifice, he will 
be satisfied with these things, and not 
take the lives of any of the people 
living in the Dyak village house” 
(E. H. Gomes, Seventeen Years among 
the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, London, 1911, 
p. 201). Similarly in Western Africa, 


when a pestilence or an attack of 
enemies is expected, it is customary to 
sacrifice sheep and goats and smear 
their blood on the gateways of the 
village (Miss Mary H. Kingsley, 
Travels in West Africa, p. 454, com- 
pare p. 45). In Peru, when an Indian 
hut is cleansed and whitewashed, the 
blood of a Ilama is always sprinkled on 
the doorway and internal walls in order 
to keep out the evil spirit (Col. Church, 
cited by E. J. Payne, History of the 
New World called America, i. 394, 
note”), For more evidence of the 
custom of pouring or smearing blood 
on the threshold, lintel, and side-posts 
of doors, see Ph. Paulitschke, Azho- 
graphie Nordost-Afrikas, die geistige 
Cultur der Danékil, Galla und Soméi 
(Berlin, 1896), pp. 38, 48; J. Gold- 
ziher, Muhamedanische Studien, ii. 
329; S. J. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, pp. 181-193, 227 
sg.3 H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold 
Covenant (New York, 1896), pp. 4 $7., 
8 sg., 26-28, 66-68. Perhaps the 
original intention of the custom was 
to avert evil influence, especially evil 
spirits, from the door. 
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the firstborn cattle always continued to be, not an isolated 
butchery but a regular custom, which with the growth of 
more humane sentiments was afterwards softened into the 
vicarious sacrifice of a lamb and the payment of a ransom 
for each child. Here the reader may be reminded of another 
Hebrew tradition in which the sacrifice of the firstborn child 
is indicated still more clearly. Abraham, we are informed, 
was commanded by God to offer up his firstborn son Isaac 
as a burnt sacrifice, and was on the point of obeying the 
divine command, when God, content with this proof of his 
faith and obedience, substituted for the human victim a ram, 
which Abraham accordingly sacrificed instead of his son.! 
Putting the two traditions together and observing how 
exactly they dovetail into each other and into the later 
Hebrew prectice of actually sacrificing the firstborn children 
by fire to Baal or Moloch, we can hardly resist the conclusion 
that, before the practice of redeeming them was introduced, 
the Hebrews, like the other branches of the Semitic race, 
regularly sacrificed their firstborn children by the fire or the 
knife. The Passover, if this view is right, was the occasion 
when the awful sacrifice was offered; and the tradition of 
its origin has preserved in its main outlines a vivid memory 
of the horrors of these fearful nights. They must have been 
like the nights called Evil on the west coast of Africa, when 
the people kept indoors, because the executioners were going 
about the streets and the heads of the human victims were 
falling in the king’s palace.? But seen in the lurid light of 
superstition or of legend they were no common mortals, no 
vulgar executioners, who did the dreadful work at the first 
Passover. The Angel of Death was abroad that night ; 
into every house he entered, and a sound of lamentation 
followed him as he came forth with his dripping sword. 
The blood that bespattered the lintel and door-posts would 
at first be the blood of the firstborn child of the house; and 
when the blood of a lamb was afterwards substituted, we 
may suppose that it was intended not so much to appease 
as to cheat the ghastly visitant. Sceing the red drops in 


1 Genesis xxii. 1-13. 333; A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba-speaking 
2 See for example Father Baudin, in Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 105 
Missions Catholiques, xvi. (1884) pe sg. 
© PEI N 
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the doorway he would say to himself, “That is the blood of 
their child. I need not turn in there. I have many yet to 
slay before the morning breaks grey in the east.” And he 
would pass on in haste. And the trembling parents, as 
they clasped their little one to their breast, might fancy that 
they heard his footfalls growing fainter and fainter down the 
street. In plain words, we may surmise that the slaughter 
was originally done by masked men, like the Mumbo 
Jumbos and similar figures of west Africa, who went from 
house to house and were believed by the uninitiated to be 
the deity or his divine messengers come in person to carry 
off the victims. When the leaders had decided to allow the 
sacrifice of animals instead of children, they would give the 
people a hint that if they only killed a lamb and smeared 
its blood on the door-posts, the bloodthirsty but near-sighted 
deity would never know the difference. 


Attempts The attempt to outwit a malignant and dangerous spirit is 
Sa common, and might be illustrated by many examples. Some 
spirit. instances will be noticed in a later part of this work. Here 


a single one may suffice. The Malays believe in a Spectral 
Huntsman, who ranges the forest with a pack of ghostly 
dogs, and whose apparition bodes sickness or death. Certain 
birds which fly in flocks by night uttering a loud and peculiar 
note are supposed to follow in his train. Hence when 
Perak peasants hear the weird sound, they run out and 
make a clatter with a knife on a wooden platter, crying, 
“ Great-grandfather, bring us their hearts!” The Spectral 
Huntsman, hearing these words, will take the supplicants 
for followers of his own asking to share his bag. So he will 
spare the household and pass on, and the tumult of the wild 
hunt will die away in the darkness and the distance! 

The If this be indeed the origin of the Passover and of the 

custom of sanctity of the firstborn among the Hebrews, the whole of 


sacrificing 


a ibe the Semitic evidence on the subject is seen to fall into line 
r: ; F 38 
whether of ât once. The children whom the Carthaginians, Phoenicians, 


animals or Canaanites, Moabites, Sepharvites, and probably other 


1 W, E. Maxwell, “ The Folklore of Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 112. The 
the Malays,” Journal of the Straits bird in question is thought to be the 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, goat-sucker or night-jar. 

No. 7 (June 1881), p. 14; W. W. 
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branches of the Semitic race burnt in the fire would be men, was 
their firstborn only, although in general ancient writers Probably 
have failed to indicate this limitation of the custom. For ancient 
the Moabites, indeed, the limitation is clearly indicated, if eS 
not expressly stated, when we read that the king of Moab 
offered his eldest son, who should have reigned after him, 

as a burnt sacrifice on the wall! For the Phoenicians it 
comes out less distinctly in the statement of Porphyry that 

the Phoenicians used to sacrifice one of their dearest to 

Baal, and in the legend recorded by Philo of Byblus that 
Cronus sacrificed his only-begotten son.” We may suppose 

that the custom of sacrificing the firstborn both of men and 
animals was a very ancient Semitic institution, which many 
branches of the race kept up within historical times; but 

that the Hebrews, while they maintained the custom in 
regard to domestic cattle, were led by their loftier morality 

to discard it in respect of children, and to replace it by a 
merciful law that firstborn children should be ransomed 
instead of sacrificed.’ 

The conclusion that the Hebrew custom of redeeming Sacrifice of 
the firstborn is a modification of an older custom of sacri- ae 
ficing them has been mentioned by some very distinguished among 
scholars only to be rejected on the ground, apparently, of its Yo" 
extreme improbability.. To me the converging lines of 
evidence which point to this conclusion seem too numerous 
and too distinct to be thus lightly brushed aside. And the 
argument from improbability can easily be rebutted by 
pointing to other peoples who are known to have practised 
or to be still practising a custom of the same sort. In some 
tribes of New South Wales the firstborn child of every 
woman was eaten by the tribe as part of a religious cere- 


1 2 Kings iii. 27. 

3 See above, pp. 166, 167. 

3 As to the redemption of the first- 
born among modern Jews, see L. Low, 
Die Lebensalter in der jüdischen Lite- 
ratur (Szegedin, 1875), pp. 110-118; 
Budgett Meakin, 7že Moors (London, 
ee PP. 440 s9. 

. Wellhausen, Prolegomena sur 
Ais Tsraels,3 p. 90; W. Robert- 
son Smith, Religion of the Semites,? 


p. 464. On the other hand, when I 
published the foregoing discussion in 
the second edition of my book, I was 
not aware that the conclusion reached 
in it had been anticipated by Prof. Th. 
Noldeke, who has drawn the same 
inference from the same evidence. See 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlin- 
dischen Gesellschaft, xlii. (1888) p. 
483. I am happy to find myself in 
agreement with so eminent an authority 
on Semitic antiquity. 
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mony. Among the aborigines on the lower portions of 
the Paroo and Warrego rivers, which join the Darling River 
in New South Wales, girls used to become wives when they 
were mere children and to be mothers at fourteen, and the 
old custom was to kill the firstborn child by strangulation.’ 
Again, among the tribes about Maryborough in Queensland a 
girl’s first child was almost always exposed and left to perish? 
In the tribes about Beltana, in South Australia, girls were 
married at fourteen, and it was customary to destroy their 
firstborn4 The natives of Rook, an island off the east coast 
of New Guinea, used to kill all their firstborn children ; they 
prided themselves on their humanity in burying the murdered 
infants instead of eating them as their barbarous neighbours 
did. They spared the second child but killed the third, and 
so on alternately with the rest of their offspring.” Chinese 
history reports that in a state called Khai-muh, to the east 
of Yueh, it was customary to devour the firstborn sons, and 
further, that to the west of Kiao-chi or Tonquin “there was 
a realm of man-eaters, where the firstborn son was, as a 
rule, chopped into pieces and eaten, and his younger brothers 
were nevertheless regarded to have fulfilled their fraternal 
duties towards him. And if he proved to be appetizing 
food, they sent some of his flesh to their chieftains, who, 
exhilarated, gave the father a reward.”" In India, down 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the custom of 


1 R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria, ii. 311. In the Luritcha 
tribe of central Australia ‘‘ young 
children are sometimes killed and 
eaten, and it is not an infrequent 
custom, when a child is in weak health, 
to kill a younger and healthy one and 
then to feed the weakling on its flesh, 
the idea being that this will give the 
weak child the strength of the stronger 
one” (Spencer and Gillen, Native 
Tribes of Central Australia, p. 475). 
The practice seems to have been com- 
mon among the Australian aborigines. 
See W. E. Stanbridge, quoted by R. 
Brough Smyth, of. cit. i. 52; A. W. 
Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, pp. 749, 750. 

2 G. Scriviner, in E. Curr’s The 
Australian Race, ii. 182, 


3 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 750. 

4 S. Gason, in E. Curr’s 
Australian Race, ii. 119. 

5 Father Mazzuconi, in Annales de 
la Propagation de la Foi, xxvii. (1855) 
pp. 368 sg. 

6 J. J. M. de Groot, Religious 
System of China, ii. 679, iv. 364. 

7 J. J. M. de Groot, of. ctt) iv. 365. 
On these Chinese reports Prof. de 
Groot remarks (of. cit. iv. 366): 
“ Quite at a loss, however, we are to 
explain that eating of firstborn sons by 
their own nearest kinsfolk, absolutely 
inconsistent as it is with a primary law 
of tribal life in general, which im- 
periously demands that the tribe should 
make itself strong in male cognates, 
but not indulge in self-destruction by 


The 
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sacrificing a firstborn child to the Ganges was common.) 
Again, we are told that among the Hindoos “the firstborn 
has always held a peculiarly sacred position, especially if 
born in answer to a vow to parents who have long been 
without offspring, in which case sacrifice of the child was 
common in India. The Mairs used to sacrifice a firstborn 
son to Mata, the small-pox goddess.” ? 

The Borans, on the southern borders of Abyssinia, Sacrifice ol 
propitiate a sky-spirit called Wak by sacrificing their children Torn 
and cattle to him. Among them when a man of any amorg the 
standing marries, he becomes a Raba, as it is called, and for aA 
a certain period after marriage, probably four to eight years, to the 
he must leave any children that are born to him to die in Te ie 
the bush. No Boran cares to contemplate the fearful 
calamities with which Wak would visit him if he failed to 
discharge this duty. After he ceases to be a Raba, a man 
is circumcised and becomes a Gudda. The sky-spirit has 
no claim on the children born after their father’s circumcision, 
but they are sent away at a very early age to be reared by 
the Wata, a low caste of hunters. They remain with these 
people till they are grown up, and then return to their 
families? In this remarkable custom it would appear that 
the circumcision of the father is regarded as an atoning 
sacrifice which redeems the rest of his children from the 
spirit to whom they would otherwise belong. The obscure 
story told by the Israelites to explain the origin of circum- 
cision seems also to suggest that the custom was supposed 
to save the life of the child by giving the deity a substitute 
for itf Again, the Kerre, Banna, and Bashada, three tribes 


in the valley of the Omo River, to the south of Abyssinia, 


killing its natural defenders. We feel, Folklore, xiii. (1902) p. 633 ¢@, in 
therefore, strongly inclined to believe Zndian Antiquary, xxxi. (1902) pp. 
the statement fabulous.” Such scepti- 162 sg. Mr. Rose is Superintendent 
cism implies an opinion of the good of Ethnography in the Punjaub. The 
sense and foresight of savages which is authorities cited by him are Moore's 
far from being justified by the facts. Hindu Infanticide, pp. 198 sg., and 
Many savage tribes have “indulged in Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
self-destruction” by killing a large iii. p. 66, 
proportion of their children, both male 3 Captain Philip Maud, ‘‘ Explora- 
and female. See below, pp. 196 sg. tion in the Southern Borderland of 

1 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Abyssinia,” The Geographical Journal, 
Folklore of Northern India, ii. 169. xxiii. (1904) pp. 567 5g. 

2 H, A. Rose, ‘‘ Unlucky Children,” 4 Exodus iv. 24-26. 
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male 
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are in the habit of strangling their firstborn children and 
throwing the bodies away. The Kerre cast the bodies into 
the river Omo, where they are devoured by crocodiles ; the 
other two tribes leave them in the forest to be eaten by the 
hyaenas. The only explanation they give of the custom is 
that it was decreed by their ancestors. Captain C. H. 
Stigand enquired into the practice very carefully and was 
told that “for a certain number of years after marriage 
children would be thrown away, and after that they would 
be kept. The number of the first children who were 
strangled, and the period of years during which this was 
done, appears to be variable, but I could not understand 
what regulated it. There was one point, however, about 
which they were certain, and that was that the first-born of 
all, rich, poor, high and low, had to be strangled and thrown 
away. The chief of the Kerre said, ‘If I had a child now, 
it would have to be thrown away, laughing as if it were a 
great joke. What amused him really was that I should be 
so interested in their custom.” So far as Captain Stigand 
could ascertain, there is no idea of sacrificing the children to 
the crocodiles by throwing them into the river. If a Kerre 
man has a first child born to him while he is on a journey 
away from the river, he will throw the infant away in the 
forest? In Uganda if the firstborn child of a chief or any 
important person is a son, the midwife strangles it and 
reports that the infant was still-born. “This is done to 
ensure the life of the father; if he has a son born first he 
will soon die, and the child inherit all he has”? Amongst 
the people of Senjero in eastern Africa we are told that 
many families must offer up their firstborn sons as sacrifices, 
because once upon a time, when summer and winter were 
jumbled together in a bad season, and the fruits of the earth 
would not ripen, the soothsayers enjoined it. At that time 
a great pillar of iron is said to have stood at the entrance of 
the capital, which in accordance with the advice of the 


soothsayers was broken down 


1 Captain C. H. Stigand, Zo Abys- 
sinia through an Unknown Land 
(London, 1910), pp. 234 sg. 

2 J. Roscoe, ‘Further Notes on 
the Manners and Customs of the 


by order of the king, where- 


Baganda,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 30. 
Mr. Roscoe informs me that a similar 
custom prevails also in Koki and 
Bunyoro, 
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upon the seasons became regular again. To avert the 
recurrence of such a calamity the wizards commanded the 
king to pour human blood once a year on the base of the 
broken shaft of the pillar, and also upon the throne. Since 
then certain families have been obliged to deliver up their 
firstborn sons, who were sacrificed at an appointed time.! 
Among some tribes of south-eastern Africa there is a rule 
that when a woman’s husband has been killed in battle and 
she marries again, the first child she gives birth to after her 
second marriage must be put to death, whether she has it 
by her first or her second husband. Such a child is called 
“the child of the assegai,” and if it were not killed, death or 
an accident would be sure to befall the second spouse, and 
the woman herself would be barren. The notion is that the 
woman must have had some share in the misfortune that 
overtook her first husband, and that the only way of removing 
the malign influence is to slay “the child of the assegai.” ? 

The heathen Russians often sacrificed their firstborn to Sacrifice 
the god Perun.’ It is said that on Mag Slacht or “plain of Qprstbo 
prostrations,” near the present village of Ballymagauran, in Europe 
the County Cavan, there used to stand a great idol called e 
Cromm Cruach, covered with gold, to which the ancient 
Irish sacrificed “the firstlings of every issue and the chief 
scions of every clan” in order to obtain plenty of corn, 
honey, and milk. Round about the golden image, which 
was spoken of as the king idol of Erin, stood twelve other 
idols of stone.t The Kutonaga Indians of British Columbia 


custom is obsolete and lives only in 


1 J. L. Krapf, Travels, Researches, 
and Missionary Labours during an 
Eighteen Years’ Residence in Eastern 
Africa (London, 1860), pp. 69 sg. 
Dr. Krapf, who reports the custom at 
second hand, thinks that the existence 
of the pillar may be doubted, but that 
the rest of the story harmonises well 
enough with African superstition. 

2 J, Macdonald, Light in Africa? 
(London, 1890), p. 156. In the text I 
have embodied some fuller explanations 
and particulars which my friend the Rev. 
Mr. Macdonald was good enough to send 
me in a letter dated September 16th, 
1899. Among the tribes with which 

Mr. Macdonald is best acquainted the 


tradition; formerly it was universally 
practised. 

3 F. J. Mone, Geschichte des Heiden- 
thums im nördlichen Europa (Leipsic 
and Darmstadt, 1822-1823), i. 119. 

4 Vallancey, Collectanea de rebus 
Hibernicis, vol. iii. (Dublin, 1786) p. 
457; D. Nutt, Zhe Voyage of Bran, 
ii, 149-151, 304 sg.3 P. W. Joyce, 
Social History of Ancient Ireland, i. 
275 sg., 281-284. The authority for 
the tradition is the Dinnschenchas or 
Dinnsenchus, a document compiled in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries out 
of older materials. Mr. Joyce dis- 
credits the tradition of human sacrifice. 
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Sacrifice of worship the sun and sacrifice their firstborn children to him. 


firstborn 
children to 
the sun. 


When a woman is with child she prays to the sun, saying, 
“Tam with child. When it is born I shall offer it to you. 
Have pity upon us.” Thus they expect to secure health 
and good fortune for their families. Among the Coast 
Salish Indians of the same region the first child is often 
sacrificed to the sun in order to ensure the health and 
prosperity of the whole family? The Indians of Florida 
sacrificed their firstborn male children.? Among the Indians 
of north Carolina down to the early part of the eighteenth 
century a remarkable ceremony was performed, which seems 
to be most naturally interpreted as a modification of an 
older custom of putting the king’s son to death, perhaps as 
a substitute for his father. It is thus described by a writer 
of that period: “ They have a strange custom or ceremony 
amongst them, to call to mind the persecutions and death 
of the kings their ancestors slain by their enemies at 
certain seasons, and particularly when the savages have 
been at war with any nation, and return from their country 
without bringing home some prisoners of war, or the heads 
of their enemies. The king causes as a perpetual remem- 
brance of all his predecessors to beat and wound the best 
beloved of all his children with the same weapons wherewith 
they had been kill’d in former times, to the end that by 
renewing the wound, their death should be lamented afresh. 
The king and his nation being assembled on these occasions, 
a feast is prepared, and the Indian who is authorised to 
wound the king’s son, runs about the house like a distracted 
person crying and making a most hideous noise all the time 
with the weapon in his hand, wherewith he wounds the 
king’s son; this he performs three several times, during 
which interval he presents the king with victuals or cassena, 
and it is very strange to see the Indian that is thus struck 
never offers to stir till he is wounded the third time, after 


1 Fr. Boas, in “Fourth Annual 


Report on the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada,” Report of the British 
Association for 1888, p. 2423 id., in 
Fifth Report on the North -Western 
Tribes of Canada, p. 52 (separate re- 
print from the Report of the British 
Association for 1889). 


2 Fr. Boas, in Fifth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, p. 
46 (separate reprint from the Report 
of the British Assoctation for 1889). 


3 W. Strachey, Historie of travaile 
into Virginia Britannia (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1849), p. 84. 
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which he falls down backwards stretching out his arms and 
legs as if he had been ready to expire ; then the rest of the 
king’s sons and daughters, together with the mother and 
vast numbers of women and girls, fall at his feet and lament 
and cry most bitterly. During this time the king and his 
retinue are feasting, yet with such profound silence for some 
hours, that not one word or even a whisper is to be heard 
amongst them. After this manner they continue till night, 
which ends in singing, dancing, and the greatest joy imagin- 
able.”* In this account the description of the frantic 
manner assumed by the person whose duty it was to wound 
the king’s son reminds us of the frenzy of King Athamas 
when he took or attempted the lives of his children.? The Sacrifice of 
same feature is said to have characterised the sacrifice of ee in 
children in Peru. “ When any person of note was sick and 
the priest said he must die, they sacrificed his son, desiring 
the idol to be satisfied with him and not to take away his 
father’s life. The ceremonies used at these sacrifices were 
strange, for they behaved themselves like mad men. They 
believed that all calamities were occasioned by sin, and that 
sacrifices were the remedy.” ? An early Spanish historian 
of the conquest of Peru, in describing the Indians of the 
Peruvian valleys between San-Miguel and Caxamalca, records 
that “they have disgusting sacrifices and temples of idols 
which they hold in great veneration ; they offer them their 
most precious possessions. Every month they sacrifice their 
own children and smear with the blood of the victims the 
face of the idols and the doors of the temples.”* In Puruha, 
a province of Quito, it used to be customary to sacrifice the 
firstborn children to the gods. Their remains were dried, 
enclosed in vessels of metal or stone, and kept in the 
houses. The Ximanas and Cauxanas, two Indian tribes 


1 J. Bricknell, The Natural History 
of North Carolina (Dublin, 1737), 
pp. 342 sg. Ihave taken the liberty 
of altering slightly the writer’s some- 
what eccentric punctuation. 

2 See above, p. 162. 

3 A, de Herrera, The General His- 
tory of the Vast Continent and Islands 
of America, translated by Capt. John 

Stevens (London, 1725-6), iv. 347 sg. 


Compare J. de Acosta, Natural and 
Moral History of the Indies (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1880), ii. 344. 

4 Fr. Xeres, Relation véridique de 
la conguête du Perou et de la Province 
de Cuzco nommée Nouvelle-Castille(inH. 
Ternaux-Compans’s Voyages, relations 
et mémoires, etc., Paris, 1837), P- 53. 

5 Juan de Velasco, Histoire du 
royaume de Quito, i, (Paris, 1840) 
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in the upper valley of the Amazon, kill all their firstborn 
children.! If the firstborn is a girl, the Lengua Indians 
invariably put it to death. 

Among the ancient Italian peoples, especially of the 
Sabine stock, it was customary in seasons of great peril or 
public calamity, as when the crops had failed or a pestilence 
was raging, to vow that they would sacrifice to the gods 
every creature, whether man or beast, that should be born in 
the following spring. To the creatures thus devoted to 
sacrifice the name of “the sacred spring” was applied. 
“ But since,” says Festus, “it seemed cruel to slay innocent 
boys and girls, they were kept till they had grown up, then 
veiled and driven beyond the boundaries.”* Several Italian 
peoples, for example the Piceni, Samnites, and Hirpini, 
traced their origin to a “sacred spring,” that is, to the 
consecrated youth who had swarmed off from the parent 
stock in consequence of such a vow. When the Romans 
were engaged in a life-and-death struggle with Hannibal 
after their great defeat at the Trasimene Lake, they vowed 
to offer a “sacred spring” if victory should attend their 
arms and the commonwealth should retrieve its shattered 


p. 106 (forming vol. xviii. of H. 
Ternaux-Compans’s Voyages, relations 
et mémoires, etc.). 

1 A. R. Wallace, Narrative of 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro 
(London, 1889), p. 355. 

2 W. Barbrooke Grubb, An Un- 
known People in an Unknown Land 
(London, 1911), p. 233. 

3 Festus, De verborum significatione, 
s.vv. ‘*Mamertini,” ‘* Sacrani,’? and 
“Ver sacrum, pp- 158, 370: 375 
379, ed. C. O. Müller; Servius on 
Virgil, Aez. vii. 796; Nonius Marcellus, 
s.v. ‘ver sacrum,” p. 522 (p. 610, ed. 
Quicherat); Varro, Rerum rusticarum, 
iii. 16. 29; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiquit, Rom. i. 16 and 23 sg., ii. I. 2. 

4 Strabo, v. 4. 2 and 12; Pliny, Wat. 
hist. iii. 110; Festus, De verborum signi- 
Jicatione, s.v. “‘Irpini,” ed. C. O. Müller, 
p. 106. It is worthy of note that the 
threeswarms whichafterwards developed 
into the Piceni, the Samnites, and the 
Hirpini were said to have been guided 
by a woodpecker, a bull, and a wolf 


respectively, of which the woodpecker 
(picus) and the wolf (irus) gave their 
names to the Piceni and the Hirpini. 
The tradition may perhaps preserve a 
trace of totemism, but in the absence 
of clearer evidence it would be rash to 
assume that it does so. The wood- 
pecker was sacred among the Latins, 
and a woodpecker as well as a wolf is 
said to have fed the twins Romulus 
and Remus (Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 
213 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 37 5sg.). Does 
this legend point to the existence of a 
wolf-clan and a woodpecker-clan at 
Rome? There was perhaps a similar 
conjunction of wolf and woodpecker at 
Soracte, for the woodpecker is spoken 
of as the bird of Feronia (“picus 
Feronius,” Festus, s.v. ‘* Oscines,” 
p. 197, ed. C. O. Miiller), a goddess 
in whose sanctuary at Soracte certain 
men went by the name of Soranian 
Wolves (Servius, on Virgil, den. xi. 
785; Pliny, Wat. hist. vii. 19; 
Strabo, v. 2. 9). These ‘ Soranian 
Wolves” will meet us again later on. 
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fortunes. But the vow extended only to all the offspring of 
sheep, goats, oxen, and swine that should be brought forth 

on Italian mountains, plains, and meadows the following 
spring.’ On a later occasion, when the Romans pledged 
themselves again by a similar vow, it was decided that by 

the “sacred spring” should be meant all the cattle born 
between the first day of March and the last day of April? 
Although in later times the Italian peoples appear to have 
resorted to measures of this sort only in special emergencies, 

there was a tradition that in former times the consecration 

of the firstborn to the gods had been an annual custom.’ 
Accordingly, it seems not impossible that originally the 
Italians may, like the Hebrews and perhaps the Semites in 
general, have been in the habit of dedicating all the firstborn, 
whether of man or beast, and sacrificing them at a great 
festival in spring. The custom of the “sacred spring” was 

not confined to the Italians, but was practised by many 
other peoples, both Greeks and barbarians, in antiquity.’ 

Thus it would seem that a custom of putting to death Different 

ail firstborn children has prevailed in many parts of the ™tivss 


may have 
world. What was the motive which led people to practise led to the 
a custom which to us seems at once so cruel and so foolish ? oe 
It cannot have been the purely prudential consideration firstborn. 
of adjusting the numbers of the tribe to the amount of the 
food-supply ; for, in the first place, savages do not take 


such thought for the morrow,’ and, in the second place, if 


1 Livy, xxii. 9 sg.; Plutarch, Faġřus dearth (Strabo, vi. I. 6, p. 257). 


Maximus, 4. 

2 Livy, xxxiv. 44. 

3 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anti- 
quit. Rom. i. 24. 

4 Schwegler thought it hardly open 
to question that the ‘‘sacred spring” 
was a substitute for an original custom 
of human sacrifice (Römische Geschichte, 
i, 240 sg.) ‘The inference is denied 
on insufficient grounds by R. von 
Ihering (Vorgeschichte der Indoeuro- 
paer, pp. 309 599.). 

5 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Ænźi- 
guit. Rom. i. 16.1. Rhegium in Italy 
was founded by Chalcidian colonists, 
who in obedience to the Delphic 
oracle had been dedicated as a tithe- 
offering to Apollo on account of a 


Justin speaks of the Gauls sending out 
three hundred thousand men, ‘‘as it 
were a sacred spring,” to seek a new 
home (Justin, xxiv. 4. 1). 

6 The Australian aborigines resort 
to infanticide to keep down the number 
of a family. But ‘‘the number is kept 
down, not with any idea at all of regu- 
lating the food supply, so far as the 
adults are concerned, but simply from 
the point of view that, if the mother is 
suckling one child, she cannot properly 
provide food for another, quite apart 
from the question of the trouble of carry- 
ing two children about. An Australian 
native never looks far enough ahead to 
consider what will be the effect on the 
food supply in future years if he allows 
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they did, they would be likely to kill the later born children 
rather than the firstborn. The foregoing evidence suggests 
that the custom may have been practised by different 
peoples from different motives. With the Semites, the 
Italians, and their near kinsmen the Irish the sacrifice or at 
least the consecration of the firstborn seems to have been 
viewed as a tribute paid to the gods, who were thus content 
to receive a part though they might justly have claimed the 
whole. In some cases the death of the child appears to be 
definitely regarded as a substitute for the death of the 
father, who obtains a new lease of life by the sacrifice of his 
offspring. This comes out clearly in the tradition of Aun, 
King of Sweden, who sacrificed one of his sons every nine 
A belief in years to Odin in order to prolong his own life? And in 
the rebirth Dery also the son died that the father might live? But in 


of souls 
mayin some cases it would seem that the child has been killed, not 
have SO. much as a substitute for the father, as because it is 
operated to supposed to endanger his life by absorbing his spiritual 
a essence or vital energy. In fact, a belief in the transmigra- 
ae. tion or rebirth of souls has operated to produce a regular 
borm custom of infanticide, especially infanticide of the firstborn. 
At Whydah, on the Slave Coast of West Africa, where the 
doctrine of reincarnation is firmly held, it has happened that 
a child has been put to death because the fetish doctors 
declared it to be the king’s father come to life again. The 
king naturally could not submit to be pushed from the 
throne by his predecessor in this fashion; so he compelled 
his supposed parent to return to the world of the dead from 
Thoas. which he had very inopportunely effected his escape? The 
believe that 1iNdoos are of opinion that a man is literally reborn in the 
emg genes of his son. Thus in the Laws of Manu we read that 
Hien, the husband, after conception by his wife, becomes an 
while at embryo and is born again of her; for that is the wifehood of 


the sa ° . . 
time he. a Wife, that he is born again by her.” Hence after the birth 


a particular child to live; what affects 2 Above, p. 185. 

him is simply the question of how it 3 Father Baudin, ‘* Le Fétichisme,” 
will interfere with the work of his wife Missions Cutholigues, xvi. (1884) p. 
so far as their own camp is concerned” 259. 

(Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of 4 The Laws of Manu, ix. 8, p. 329, 
Central Australia, p, 264). G. Biihler’s translation (Sacred Books 


1 See above, pp. 57, 160 sg. of the East, vol. xxv.), On this Hindoa 
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of a son the father is clearly in a very delicate position. dies in 
Since he is his own son, can he himself, apart from his son, bis own 
be said to exist? Does he not rather die in his own person aa 
as soon as he comes to life in the person of his son? This 
appears to be the opinion of the subtle Hindoo, for in some 
sections of the Khatris, a mercantile caste of the Punjaub, 
funeral rites are actually performed for the father in the fifth 
month of his wife’s pregnancy. But apparently he is allowed, 

by a sort of legal fiction, to come to life again in his own 
person ; for after the birth of his first son he is formally 
remarried to his wife, which may be regarded as a tacit 
admission that in the eye of the law at least he is alive.’ 

Now to people who thus conceive the relation of father Painful 
and son it is plain that fatherhood must appear a very “emma ol 
dubious privilege ; for if you die in begetting a son, can you 
be quite sure of coming to life again? His existence is at 
the best a menace to yours, and at the worst it may involve 
your extinction. The danger seems to lie especially in the 
birth of your first son ; if only you can tide that over, you are, 
humanly speaking, safe. In fact, it comes to this, Are you to 
live? or is he? Itis a painful dilemma. Parental affection 
urges you to die that he may live. Self-love whispers, “ Live 
and let him die. You are in the flower of your age. You 
adorn the circle in which you move. You are useful, nay, in- 
dispensable, to society. He isa mere babe. He never will be 
missed.” Such a train of thought, preposterous as it seems to 
us, might easily lead to a custom of killing the firstborn.’ 


doctrine of reincarnation, its logical 
consequences and its analogies in other 
parts of the world, see J. von Nege- 
lein, ‘Eine Quelle der indischen 
Seelenwanderungvorstellung,” Archiv 
fur Religionswissenschaft, vi. (1903) 
pp. 320-333. Compare E. S. Hart- 
land, Zhe Legend of Perseus, i, 218 
sq. ; id., Primitive Paternity (London, 
1909-1910), ii. 196 sgg. 

1H, A. [J. A.] Rose, ‘‘ Unlucky 
and Lucky Children, and some Birth 
Superstitions,” Jndian  Antiquary, 
xxxi. (1902) p. 5163 íd., in Folklore, 
xiii. (1902) pp. 278 sg. As to the 
Khatris, see D. C. J. Ibbetson, Out- 
lines of Panjab Ethnography, pp. 295 


sq.3; H. H. Risley, Zhe Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, i. 478 sqq.3; W. 
Crooke, Tke Tribes and Castes of the 
North-western Provinces and Oudh, 
iii. 264 sgg. 

2 The same suggestion has been 
made by Dr. E. Westermarck (The 
Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas, i. (London, 1906) pp. 460 sg.). 
Some years ago, before the publication 
of his book and while the present 
volume was still in proof, Dr. Wester- 
marck and I in conversation dis- 
covered that we had independently 
arrived at the same conjectural ex- 
planation of the custom of killing the 
firstborn. 


The same 
notion of 
the rebirth 
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father in 
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Further, the same notion of the rebirth of the father in 
his eldest son would explain the remarkable rule of succes- 
sion which prevailed in Polynesia and particularly in Tahiti, 
where as soon as the king had a son born to him he was 
obliged to abdicate the throne in favour of the infant. 
Whatever might be the king’s age, his influence in the state, 
or the political situation of affairs, no sooner was the child 
born than the monarch became a subject: the infant was at 
once proclaimed the sovereign of the people: the royal name 
was conferred upon him, and his father was the first to do 
him homage, by saluting his feet and declaring him king. 
All matters, however, of importance which concerned either 
the internal welfare or the foreign relations of the country 
continued to be transacted by the father and his councillors ; 
but every edict was issued in the name and on the behalf of 
the youthful monarch, and though the whole of the execu- 
tive government might remain in the hands of the father, he 
only acted as regent for his son, and was regarded as such 
by the nation. The lands and other sources of revenue 
were appropriated to the maintenance of the infant ruler, his 
household, and his attendants ; the insignia of royal authority 
were transferred to him, and his father rendered him all 
those marks of humble respect which he had hitherto 
exacted from his subjects. This custom of succession was 
not confined to the family of the sovereign, it extended also 
to the nobles and the landed gentry ; they, too, had to resign 
their rank, honours, and possessions on the birth of a son. 
A man who but yesterday was a baron, not to be approached 
by his inferiors till they had ceremoniously bared the whole 
of the upper part of their bodies, was to-day reduced to the 
rank of a mere commoner with none to do him reverence, if 
in the night time his wife had given birth to a son, and the 
child had been suffered to live. The father indeed still con- 
tinued to administer the estate, but he did so for the benefit 
of the infant, to whom it now belonged, and to whom all the 
marks of respect were at once transferred.) 

1 Capt. J. Cook, Voyages 233, 00-IOI: 
1809), 2 S Bib R eo Si ee oo i iee 
Missionary Voyage to the Southern Océan, ii. 13 sg.; Mathias G, * * *, 


Pacific Ocean (London, 1799), pp. 327, Lettres sur les [les Marquises (Paris 
330, 333; W. Ellis, Polynesian 1843), pp. 103 sg.; H. Hale, UA 
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This singular usage becomes intelligible if the spirit of sucha 
the father was supposed to quit him at the birth of his first eof 
son and to reappear in the infant. Such a belief and such might 


a practice would, it is obvious, supply a powerful motive to $251 lead 
infanticide, since a father could not rear his firstborn son practice of 
without thereby relinquishing the honours and possessions pare 
to which he had been accustomed. The sacrifice was a 

heavy one, and we need not wonder if many men refused to 

make it. Certainly infanticide was practised in Polynesia to Prevalence 
an extraordinary extent. The first missionaries estimated ae 
that not less than two-thirds of the children were murdered Polynesia. 
by their parents, and this estimate has been confirmed by a 

careful enquirer. It would seem that before the introduc- 

tion of Christianity there was not a single mother in the 
islands who was not also a murderess, having imbrued her 

hands in the blood of her offspring. Three native women, 

the eldest not more than forty years of age, happened once 

to be in a room where the conversation turned on infanticide, 

and they confessed to having destroyed not less than twenty- 

one infants between them.’ It would doubtless be a gross 
mistake to lay the whole blame of these massacres on the 
doctrine of reincarnation, but we can hardly doubt that it 
instigated a great many. Once more we perceive the fatal 
consequences that may flow in practice from a theoretical 

error. 


In some places the abdication of the father does not take In some 
places the 


place until the son is grown up. This was the general father 


practice in Fiji? In Raratonga as soon as a son reached either 
abdicates 


manhood, he would fight and wrestle with his father for the when his 
mastery, and if he obtained it he would take forcible posses- ai 
sion of the farm and drive his parent in destitution from hood or is 
home. Among the Corannas of South Africa the youthful a . 
son of a chief is hardly allowed to walk, but has to idle away him. 

his time in the hut and to drink much milk in order that he 


may grow strong. When he has attained to manhood his 


States Exploring Expedition, Ethno- among the Islands of the Western Pacific 
graphy and Philology (Philadelphia, (London, 1853), p. 233. 


1846), P- 34 "p j a 
1 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches,? 3 J. Williams, Narrative of Mission- 
i 251-253. ary Enterprises in the South Sea Islands 


2 J, E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise (London, 1836), pp. 117 sg. 
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father produces two short, bullet-headed sticks and presents 
one to his son, while he keeps the other for himself. Armed 
with these weapons the two often fight, and when the son 
succeeds in knocking his parent down he is acknowledged 
chief of the kraal! But such customs probably do not 
imply the theory of rebirth; they may only be applications 
of the principle that might is right. Still they would equally 
supply the father with a motive for killing the infant son 
who, if suffered to live, would one day strip him of his rank 
and possessions. 
The Perhaps customs of this sort have left traces of them- 
a selves in Greek myth and legend. Cronus or Saturn, as the 
tion of the Romans called him, is said to have been the youngest son 
ion” of the sky-god Uranus, and to have mutilated his father and 
may reigned in his stead as king of gods and men. Afterwards 
Cae a he was warned by an oracle that he himself should be deposed 
Cirsa by his son. To prevent that catastrophe Cronus swallowed 
myth and 4 a 
legend. his children, one after the other, as soon as they were born. 
Cronus Only the youngest of them, Zeus, was saved through a trick 
a. of his mother’s, and in time he fulfilled the oracle by banish- 
ing his father and sitting on his throne. But Zeus in his 
turn was told that his wife Metis would give birth to a son 
who would supplant him in the kingdom of heaven. Accord- 
ingly, to rid himself of his future rival he resorted to a device 
like that which his father Cronus had employed for a similar 
purpose. Only instead of waiting till the child was born 
and then devouring it, he made assurance doubly sure by 
swallowing his wife with the unborn babe in her womb. 
Such barbarous myths become intelligible if we suppose that 
they took their rise among people who were accustomed to 
see grown-up sons supplanting their fathers by force, and 
fathers murdering and perhaps eating their infants in order 
to secure themselves against their future rivalry. We have 
met with instances of savage tribes who are said to devour 
their firstborn children. 


1 J. Campbell, Travels in South 3 Above, pp. 179 sg. Traces of a 
Africa, Second Journey (London, custom of sacrificing the children instead 
1822), ii. 276. © of the father may perhaps be found in 

2 Hesiod, Zheogony, 137 $99., 453 the legends that Menoeceus, son of 
$97., 886 sgg.; Apollodorus, Biblio- Creon, died to save Thebes, and that 
theca, i, 1-3. one or more of the daughters of Erech- 
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The legend that Laius, king of Thebes, exposed his infant Legend of 


son Oedipus, who afterwards slew his father and sat on the Sate 
o slew 


throne, may well be a reminiscence of a state of things in his father 


which father and son regularly plotted against each other. pE A his 


The other feature of the story, to wit the marriage of Oedipus mother. 
with the widowed queen, his mother, fits in very well with Marriage 


the rule which has prevailed in some countries that a valid uee. A 


title to the throne is conferred by marriage with the late queen 


i, i sometimes 
king’s widow. That custom probably arose, as I have femsa 


endeavoured to shew,’ in an age when the blood-royal ran legitimate 
in the female line, and when the king was a man of another a a 
family, often a stranger and foreigner, who reigned only in 

virtue of being the consort of a native princess, and whose 

sons never succeeded him on the throne. But in process of Marriage 
time, when fathers had ceased to regard the birth of a son E 
as a menace to their life, or at least to their regal power, a sister, a 
kings would naturally scheme to secure the succession see 
for their own male offspring, and this new practice could the succes. 
be reconciled with the old one by marrying the king’s son ea 
either to his own sister or, after his father’s decease, to children, 
his stepmother. We have seen marriage with a step- eee ned 
mother contracted apparently for this very purpose by some ee ie im 
of the Saxon kings.” ane 


And on this hypothesis we can from the 
understand why the custom of marriage with a full or a female to 


i . . nae the male 
half sister has prevailed in so many royal families.? It was line. 
theus perished to save Athens. See i. 7. I (vol. ii. p. 85), For other 
Euripides, Phoentssae, 889 sgg.3 instances see V. Noel, “Ile de Mada- 


gascar, recherches sur les Sakkalava,” 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
(Paris), Deuxiéme Série, xx. (Paris, 
1843) pp. 63 sg. (among the Sakkalavas 
of Madagascar); V. L. Cameron, 
Across Africa (London, 1877), ii. 70, 


Apollodorus, iii. 6. 7, iii, 15. 43 
Schol. on Aristides, Panathen. p. 113, 
ed. Dindorf; Cicero, Tuscul., i. 48. 116; 
id., De natura deorum, iii. 19. 50; 
W. H. Roscher, Lexikon d. griech. und 
rom. Mythologie,i. 1298 sg., ii. 279459. 


1 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, vol. ii. pp. 269 sgg. 

2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, vol. ii. p. 283. The Oedi- 
pus legend would conform still more 
closely to custom if we could suppose 
that marriage with a mother was for- 
merly allowed in cases where the king 
had neither a sister nor a stepmother, 
by marrying whom he could otherwise 
legalise his claim to the throne, 

3 Examples of this custom are col- 
lected by me in a note on Pausanias, 


PT. III 


149; J. Roscoe, “Further Notes on 
the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 27 
(among the Baganda of Central Africa) ; 
J. G. Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
ii. 523, 538 (among the Banyoro and 
Bahima); J. Dos Santos, ‘* Eastern 
Ethiopia,” in G. McCall Theal’s Records 
of South-Eastern Africa, vii. 191 (as 
to the kings of Sofala in eastern Africa), 
But Dos Santos’s statement is doubted 
by Dr. McCall Theal (of. cit. p. 395). 
(0) 
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introduced, we may suppose, for the purpose of giving the 
king’s son the right of succession hitherto enjoyed, under a 
system of female kinship, either by the son of the king’s 
sister or by the husband of the king’s daughter ; for under 
the new rule the heir to the throne united both these charac- 
ters, being at once the son of the king’s sister and, through 
marriage with his own sister, the husband of the king’s 
daughter. Thus the custom of brother and sister marriage 
in royal houses marks a transition from female to male 
descent of the crown.) In this connexion it may be signifi- 
cant that Cronus and Zeus themselves married their full 
sisters Rhea and Hera, a tradition which naturally proved 
a stone of stumbling to generations who had forgotten the 
ancient rule of policy which dictated such incestuous unions, 
and who had so far inverted the true relations of gods and 
men as to expect their deities to be edifying models of the 
new virtues instead of warning examples of the old vices.” 
They failed to understand that men create their gods in 
their own likeness, and that when the creator is a savage, 
his creatures the gods are savages also. 

With the preceding evidence before us we may safely 
infer that a custom of allowing a king to kill his son, as a 
substitute or vicarious sacrifice for himself, would be in no 
way exceptional or surprising, at least in Semitic lands, where 
indeed religion seems at one time to have recommended or 
enjoined every man, as a duty that he owed to his god, to 
take the life of his eldest son. And it would be entirely in 
accordance with analogy if, long after the barbarous custom 
had been dropped by others, it continued to be observed 
by kings, who remain in many respects the representatives 
of a vanished world, solitary pinnacles that topple over the 
rising waste of waters under which the past lies buried. We 
have seen that in Greece two families of royal descent 


1 This explanation of the custom 
was anticipated by McLennan: 
“ Another rule of chiefly succession, 
which has been mentioned, that which 
gave the chiefship to a sister’s son, 
appears to have been nullified in some 
cases by an extraordinary but effective 
expedient—by the chief, that is, marry- 
ing his own sister” (Zhe Patriarchal 


Theory, based on the Papers of the late 

John Ferguson McLennan, edited and 
completed by Donald McLennan (Lon- 
don, 1885), p. 95). 

2 Compare Cicero, De natura 
deorum, ii. 26. 66; [Plutarch], De vita 
et poesi Homeri, ii. 963; Lactantius, 
Divin. Inst.i. 10; Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore profanarum religionum, xii. 4. 
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remained liable to furnish kuman victims from their number 
down to a time when the rest of their fellow countrymen 
and countrywomen ran hardly more risk of being sacrificed 
than passengers in Cheapside at present run of being hurried 
into St. Paul’s or Bow Church and immolated on the altar. 
A final mitigation of the custom would be to substitute con- Substitu- 
demned criminals for innocent victims. Such a substitution "9? 9f ço 
is known to have taken place in the human sacrifices annually criminals. 
offered in Rhodes to Baal,’ and we have seen good grounds 
for believing that the criminal, who perished on the cross or 
the gallows at Babylon, died instead of the king in whose 
royal robes he had been allowed to masquerade for a few 
days. 
l Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 54. 


CHAPTER VII 
SUCCESSION TO THE SOUL 


Acustom TO the view that in early times, and among barbarous 


Oe races, kings have frequently been put to death at the end of 


death at a short reign, it may be objected that such a custom would 
ees tend to the extinction of the royal family. The objection 


might ex- may be met by observing, first, that the kingship is often 
ieee not confined to one family, but may be shared in turn by 
ae several ; second, that the office is frequently not hereditary, 
were but is open to men of any family, even to foreigners, who 
dawai may fulfil the requisite conditions, such as marrying a 
tendency princess or vanquishing the king in battle ;? and, third, that 
tae even if the custom did tend to the extinction of a dynasty, 
the observ- that is not a consideration which would prevent its observ- 
ance of the ance among people less provident of the future and less 
Many heedful of human life than ourselves. Many races, like 
te a many individuals, have indulged in practices which must in 
practices the end destroy them. Not to mention such customs as 
a collective suicide and the prohibition of marriage,® both of 
to their which may be set down to religious mania, we have seen 
extinction. that the Polynesians killed two-thirds of their children.4 In 

some parts of East Africa the proportion of infants massacred 

at birth is said to be the same. Only children born in 

certain presentations are allowed to live. The Jagas, a 

conquering tribe in Angola, are reported to have put to 


1 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, Russia. 


tion of Kings, ii. 292 sgg. (London [1877]), p. 302. As to 
2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- collective suicide, see above, pp. 43 sgg. 
tion of Kings, ti. 269 sgg. 4 Above, p. 191. 
3 Men and women of the Khlysti 5 Father Picarda, ‘“ Autour de Man- 


sect in Russia abhor marriage; and déra, notes sur l’Ouzigowa, POukwéré 
in the sect of the Skoptsi or Eunuchs et POudoe (Zanguebar),” Missions 
the devotees mutilate themselves. See Catholiques, xviii. (1886) p. 284. 
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death all their children, without exception, in order that the 
women might not be cumbered with babies on the march. 
They recruited their numbers by adopting boys and girls of 
thirteen or fourtcen years of age, whose parents they had 
killed and eaten? Among the Mbaya Indians of South 
America the women used to murder all their children except 
the last, or the one they believed to be the last. If one of 
them had another child afterwards, she killed it? We need not 
wonder that this practice entirely destroyed a branch of the 
Mbaya nation, who had been for many years the most for- 
midable enemies of the Spaniards? Among the Lengua 
Indians of the Gran Chaco the missionaries discovered 
what they describe as “a carefully planned system of 
racial suicide, by the practice of infanticide by abortion, 
and other methods.”* Nor is infanticide the only mode 
in which a savage tribe commits suicide. A lavish use of 
the poison ordeal may be equally effective. Some time 
ago a small tribe named Uwet came down from the hill 
country, and settled on the left branch of the Calabar river 
in West Africa. When the missionaries first visited the place, 
they found the population considerable, distributed into three 
villages. Since then the constant use of the poison ordeal has 
almost extinguished the tribe. On one occasion the whole 
population took poison to prove their innocence. About 
half perished on the spot, and the remnant, we are told, 
still continuing their superstitious practice, must soon become 
extinct.’ With such examples before us we need not 
hesitate to believe that many tribes have felt no scruple or 
delicacy in observing a custom which tends to wipe out a 
single family. To attribute such scruples to them is to 
commit the common, the perpetually repeated mistake of 
Un- 


1 The Strange Adventures of Andrew 
Battell (Hakluyt Society, 1901), pp. 
32, 34 $7. 

2 F, de Azara, Voyages dans 
PAmérique Méridionale (Paris, 1809), 
ii, 115-117. The writer affirms that 
the custom was universally established 
among all the women of the Mbaya 
nation, as well as among the women 
of other Indian nations. 

3 R. Southey, History of Brazil, iii. 
(London, 1819) p. 385. 


4 W. Barbrooke Grubb, An 
known People in an Unknown Land 
(London, 1911), p. 233. 


5 Hugh Goldie, Calabar and its 
Mission, new edition with additional 
chapters by the Rev. John Taylor 
Dean (Edinburgh and London, 1901), 
Pp. 34 59., 37 sg. The preface to the 
original edition of this work is dated 
1890. By this time the tribal suicide 
is probably complete. 
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judging the savage by the standard of European civilisation. 
If any of my readers set out with the notion that all races of 
men think and act much in the same way as educated 
Englishmen, the evidence of superstitious belief and custom 
collected in the volumes of this work should suffice to dis- 
abuse him of so erroneous a prepossession. 

The explanation here given of the custom of killing 
divine persons assumes, or at least is readily combined with, 
the idea that the soul of the slain divinity is transmitted to 
his successor. Of this transmission I have no direct proof 
except in the case of the Shilluk, among whom the practice 
of killing the divine king prevails in a typical form, and with 
whom it is a fundamental article of faith that the soul of 
the divine founder of the dynasty is immanent in every one 
of his slain successors! But if this is the only actual 
example of such a belief which I can adduce, analogy seems 
to render it probable that a similar succession to the soul of 
the slain god has been supposed to take place in other in- 
stances, though direct evidence of it is wanting. For it has 
been already shewn that the soul of the incarnate deity is 
often supposed to transmigrate at death into another incar- 
nation ;* and if this takes place when the death is a natural 
one, there seems no reason why it should not take place when 
the death has been brought about by violence. Certainly the 
idea that the soul of a dying person may be transmitted to his 
successor is perfectly familiar to primitive peoples. In Nias 
the eldest son usually succeeds his father in the chieftainship, 
But if from any bodily or mental defect the eldest son is 
disqualified for ruling, the father determines in his life- 
time which of hissons shall succeed him. In order, however, 
to establish his right of succession, it is necessary that the 
son upon whom his father’s choice falls shall catch in his 
mouth or in a bag the last breath, and with it the soul, of 
the dying chief. For whoever catches his last breath is 
chief equally with the appointed successor. Hence the 
other brothers, and sometimes also strangers, crowd round 
the dying man to catch his soul as it passes. The houses 
in Nias are raised above the ground on posts, and it has 


1 See above, pp. 21, 23, 26 sg. 
* See The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 410 sgg. 
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happened that when the dying man lay with his face on 

the floor, one of the candidates has bored a hole in the floor 

and sucked in the chief’s last breath through a bamboo 

tube. When the chief has no son, his soul is caught in a 

bag, which is fastened to an image made to represent the 

deceased ; the soul is then believed to pass into the image.! 
Amongst the Takilis or Carrier Indians of North-West Succession 

America, when a corpse was burned the priest pretended to ‘© the ae 

catch the soul of the deceased in his hands, which he closed American 

with many gesticulations. He then communicated the Pgs 

captured soul to the dead man’s successor by throwing his races. 

hands towards and blowing upon him. The person to whom 

the soul was thus communicated took the name and rank of 

the deceased. On the death of a chief the priest thus filled 

a responsible and influential position, for he might transmit 

the soul to whom he would, though doubtless he generally 

followed the regular line of succession.2, In Guatemala, when 

a great man lay at the point of death, they put a precious 

stone between his lips to receive the parting soul, and 

this was afterwards kept as a memorial by his nearest 

kinsman or most intimate friend? Algonquin women who 

wished to become mothers flocked to the side of a dying 

person in the hope of receiving and being impregnated by 

the passing soul. Amongst the Seminoles of Florida when 

a woman died in childbed the infant was held over her face 

to receive her parting spirit* When infants died within a 

month or two of birth, the Huron Indians did not lay them 

in bark coffins on poles, as they did with other corpses, but 

buried them beside the paths, in order that they might 

secretly enter into the wombs of passing women and be born 


1 J.T. NieuwenhuisenenH.C.B.von 277, 479 39.3 id., D’ Isola delle Donne 


Rosenberg, ‘‘ Verslag omtrent het eiland 
Nias,” Verhandelingen van het Batav. 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen, xxx. (1863) p. 85; H. von 
Rosenberg, Der Malayische Archipel, 
p. 160; L. N. H. A. Chatelin, 
t‘ Godsdienst en bijgeloof der Niassers,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land-en 
Volkenkunde, xxvi. (1880) pp. 142 sg.; 
H. Sundermann, ‘‘ Die Insel Nias und 
die Mission daselbst,” 4ligemeine Mis- 
sions-Lettschrift, xi. (1884) P. 4453 

E Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Nias, pp. 


(Milan, 1894), p. 195. 

2 Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition 
(London, 1845), iv. 453; United States 
Exploring Expedition, Ethnography 
and Philology, by H. Hale (Phila- 
delphia, 1846), p. 203. 

3 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire 
des nations civilisées du Mexique et de 
P Amérique-Centrale, ii. 574. 

4 D, G. Brinton, Myths of the New 
World? (New York, 1876), pp. 270 
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again! The Tonquinese cover the face of a dying person 
with a handkerchief, and at the moment when he breathes 
kis last, they fold up the handkerchief carefully, thinking 
that they have caught the soul in it? The Romans caught 
the breath of dying friends in their mouths, and so received 
into themselves the soul of the departed.’ The same custom 
is said to be still practised in Lancashire.* 

On the seventh day after the death of a king of Gingiro 
the sorcerers bring to his successor, wrapt in a piece of silk, 
a worm which they say comes from the nose of the dead 
king; and they make the new king kill the worm by 
squeezing its head between his teeth.” The ceremony seems 
to be intended to convey the spirit of the deceased monarch 
to his successor. The Danakil or Afars of eastern Africa 
believe that the soul of a magician will be born again in the 
first male descendant of the man who was most active in 
attending on the dying magician in his last hours. Hence 
when a magician is ill he receives many attentions. In 
Uganda the spirit of the king who had been the last to die 
manifested itself from time to time in the person of a priest, 
who was prepared for the discharge of this exalted function by 
a peculiar ceremony. When the body of the king had been 
embalmed and had lain for five months in the tomb, which 
was a house built specially for it, the head was severed from 
the body and laid in an ant-hill. Having been stript of flesh 
by the insects, the skull was washed ina particular river (the 
Ndyabuworu) and filled with native beer. One of the late 
king’s priests then drank the beer out of the skull and thus 
became himself a vessel meet to receive the spiritof the deceased 
monarch. The skull was afterwards replaced in the tomb, but 
the lower jaw was separated from it and deposited in a jar ; and 
this jar, being swathed in bark-cloth and decorated with beads 


Relations des Jésuites, 1636, p. 130 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 

2 A. Bastian, Die Voelker des oest- 
lichen Asien, iv. 386. 

3 Servius on Virgil, Aen. iv. 685 ; 
Cicero, Jz Ferri ii. 5. 453 K. F. 
Hermann, Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Privatalterthiimer, ed. H. Bliimner, 
p. 362, note!, 

4 J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, 


Lancashire Folk-lore (London, 1882), 
PP. 7 sg. 

5 The Travels of the Jesuits in 
Ethiopia, collected and historically 
digested by F. Balthazar Tellez (Lon- 
don, 1710), p. 198. 

6 Ph. Paulitschke, Zthnographie 
Nordost-Afrikas, die geistige Cultur der 
Danékil, Galla und Somél (Berlin, 
1896), p. 28. 
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so as to look like a man, henceforth represented the late 
king. A house was built for its reception in the shape of a 
beehive and divided into two rooms, an inner and an outer. 
Any person might enter the outer room, but in the inner 
room the spirit of the dead king was supposed to dwell. In 
front of the partition was set a throne covered with lion and 
leopard skins, and fenced off from the rest of the chamber 
by a rail of spears, shields, and knives, most of them made of 
copper and brass, and beautifully worked. When the pricst, 
who had fitted himself to receive the king’s spirit, desired to 
converse with the people in the king’s name, he went to the 
throne and addressing the spirit in the inner room informed 
him of the business in hand. Then he smoked one or two 
pipes of tobacco, and in a few minutes began to rave, which 
was a sign that the spirit had entered into him. In this 
condition he spoke with the voice and made known the 
wishes of the late king. When he had done so, the spirit 
left him and returned into the inner room, and he himself 
departed a mere man as before? Every year at the new 
moon of September the king of Sofala in eastern Africa used 
to perform obsequies for the kings, his predecessors, on the 
top of a high mountain, where they were buried. In the 
course of the lamentations for the dead, the soul of the king 
who had died last used to enter into a man who imitated 
the deceased monarch, both in voice and gesture. The living 
king conversed with this man as with his dead father, con- 
sulting him in regard to the affairs of the kingdom and 
receiving his oracular replies? These examples shew that 
provision is often made for the ghostly succession of kings 
and chiefs. In the Hausa kingdom of Daura, in Northern 
Nigeria, where the kings used regularly to be put to death 
on the first symptoms of failing health, the new king had to 
step over the corpse of his predecessor and to be bathed in 
the blood of a black ox, the skin of which then served as 
a shroud for the body of the late king® The ceremony 


1 This account I received from my 
friend the Rev. J. Roscoe in a letter 
dated Mengo, Uganda, April 27, 
1900. See his ‘‘ Further Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxii, (1902) pp. 42, 45 s9., where, 


however, the account is in some points 
not quite so explicit. 


2 J. Dos Santos, ‘‘ Eastern Ethiopia,” 
in G. McCall Theal’s Records of South- 
eastern Africa, vii. 196 sg. 


3 See above, p. 35+ 
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may well have been intended to convey the spirit of the 
dead king to his successor. Certainly we know that many 
primitive peoples attribute a magical virtue to the act of 
stepping over a person.’ 
be Sometimes it would appear that the spiritual link 
to the king- between a king and the souls of his predecessors is formed 
Pie: d by by the possession of some part of their persons. In southern 
possession Celebes, as we have seen, the regalia often consist of cor- 
vicpenenel poreal portions of deceased rajahs, which are treasured as 
dead kings. sacred relics and confer the right to the throne? Similarly 
among the Sakalavas of southern Madagascar a vertebra of 
the neck, a nail, and a lock of hair of a deceased king are 
placed in a crocodile’s tooth and carefully kept along with 
the similar relics of his predecessors in a house set apart 
for the purpose. The possession of these relics constitutes 
the right to the throne. A legitimate heir who should be 
deprived of them would lose all his authority over the people, 
and on the contrary a usurper who should make himself 
master of the relics would be acknowledged king without 
dispute. It has sometimes happened that a relation of 
the reigning monarch has stolen the crocodile teeth with 
their precious contents, and then had himself proclaimed 
king. Accordingly, when the Hovas invaded the country, 
knowing the superstition of the natives, they paid less 
attention to the living king than to the relics of the dead, 
which they publicly exhibited under a strong guard on pre- 
text of paying them the honours that were their due? In 
antiquity, when a king of the Panebian Libyans died, his 
people buried the body but cut off the head, and having 
covered it with gold they dedicated it in a sanctuary.‘ 
Among the Masai of East Africa, when an important chief 
has been dead and buried for a year, his eldest son or other 


1 See Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, pp. 423 sgg. 

2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 362 sgg. 

3 A. Grandidier, ‘* Madagascar,” 
Bull, de la Société de Géographie (Paris), 
Viéme Série, iii. (1872) pp. 402 sg. 

4 Nicolaus Damascenus, quoted by 
Stobaeus, Porilegium, cxxili. 12 ( Frag- 
menta historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. 
Müller, iii. 463). The Issedones of 


Scythia used to gild the skulls of their 
dead fathers and offer great sacrifices to 
them annually (Herodotus, iv. 26); 
they also used the skulls as drinking- 
cups (Mela, ii. 1. 9). The Boii of 
Cisalpine Gaul cut off the head of 
a Roman general whom they had de- 
feated, and having gilded the scalp 
they used it as a sacred vessel for the 
pouring of libations, and the priests 
drank out of it (Livy, xxiii. 24. 12). 
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successor removes the skull of the deceased, while he at the 

same time offers a sacrifice and a libation with goat’s blood, 

milk, and honey. He then carefully secretes the skull, the 
possession ef which is understood to confirm him in power 

and to impart to him some of the wisdom of his predecessor.! 

When the Alake or king of Abeokuta in West Africa dies, 

the principal men decapitate his body, and placing the head 

in a large earthen vessel deliver it to the new sovereign ; it 
becomes his fetish and he is bound to pay it honours. 
Similarly, when the Jaga or King of Cassange, in Angola, 

has been put to death an official extracts a tooth from the 
deceased monarch and presents it to his successor, who 
deposits it along with the teeth of former kings in a box, 

which is the sole property of the crown and without which no 

Jaga can legitimately exercise the regal power.? Sometimes, Sometimes 
in order apparently that the new sovereign may inherit more ae a 
surely the magical and other virtues of the royal line, he is portion of 
required to eat a piece of his dead predecessor. Thus at h's Pre- 
Abeokuta not only was the head of the late king presented 

to his successor, but the tongue was cut out and given him 

to eat. Hence, when the natives wish to signify that the 
sovereign reigns, they say, “He has eaten the king.”* A 
custom of the same sort is still practised at Ibadan, a large 

town in the interior of Lagos, West Africa. When the king 

dies his head is cut off and sent to his nominal suzerain, the 

Alafin of Oyo, the paramount king of Yoruba land; but his 

heart is eaten by his successor. This ceremony was performed 

a few years ago at the accession of a new king of Ibadan.’ 


1 Sir H. Johnston, Zhe Uganda Traveller's Life in Western Africa, ii. 


Protectorate (London, 1902), ii. 828. 

2 Missionary Holley, ‘Etude sur 
les Egbas,” Missions Catholiques, xiii. 
(1881) p. 353. The writer speaks of 
“ Ze rot d Alakez,” but this is probably 
a mistake or a misprint. As to the 
Alake or king of Abeokuta, see Sir 
William Macgregor, ‘‘ Lagos, Abeokuta, 
and the Alake,” Journal of the African 
Society, No. xii. (July, 1904) pp. 471 
sg. Some years ago the Alake visited 
England and I had the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty by Sir William 
Macgregor at Cambridge. 

3 F. T. Valdez, Six Years of a 


161 sg. 

4 Missionary Holley, in Annales 
de la Propagation de la Foi, liv. (1882) 
p- 87. The ‘‘King of Ake” mentioned 
by the writer is the Alake or king of 
Abeokuta; for Ake is the principal 
quarter of Abeokuta, and Alake means 
“Lord of Ake.” See Sir William 
Macgregor, /.¢. 

5 Extracted from a letter of Mr. 
Harold G. Parsons, dated Lagos, 
September 28th, 1903, and addressed 
to Mr. Theodore A. Cooke of 54 Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, London, who was so 
kind as to send me the letter with leave 
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Taking the whole of the preceding evidence into account, 
we may fairly suppose that when the divine king or priest 
is put to death his spirit is believed to pass into his successor. 
In point of fact we have seen that among the Shilluk of 
the White Nile, who regularly kill their divine kings, every 
king on his accession has to perform a ceremony which 
appears designed to convey to him the same sacred and 
worshipful spirit which animated all his predecessors, one 
after the other, on the throne. 


to make use of it. ‘It is usual for 
great chiefs to report or announce their 
succession to the Oni of Ife, or to the 
Alafin of Oyo, the intimation being 
accompanied by a present” (Sir W. 
Macgregor, /.¢.). 

1 See above, pp. 23, 26 s7. Dr. E. 
Westermarck has suggested as an alter- 
native to the theory in the text, ‘that 
the new king is supposed to inherit, 
not the predecessor’s soul, but his 
divinity or holiness, which is looked 
upon in the light of a mysterious 
entity, temporarily seated in the ruling 


sovereign, but separable from him and 
transferable to another individual.” 
See his article, “The Killing of the 
Divine King,” Man, viii. (1908) pp. 
22-24. There is a good deal to be 
said in favour of Dr. Westermarck’s 
theory, which is supported in particular 
by the sanctity attributed to the regalia. 
But on the whole I see no sufficient 
reason to abandon the view adopted in 
the text, and I am confirmed in it by 
the Shilluk evidence, which was un- 
known to Dr. Westermarck when he 
propounded his theory. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE KILLING OF THE TREE-SPIRIT 


§ 1. The Whitsuntide Mummers 


IT remains to ask what light the custom of killing the divine The single 
king or priest sheds upon the special subject of our enquiry. In ee 
the first part of this work we saw reason to suppose that the of the 
King of the Wood at Nemi was regarded as an incarnation of To 
a tree-spirit or of the spirit of vegetation, and that as such probably a 
he would be endowed, in the belief of his worshippers, with a o o 
magical power of ancl the trees to bear fruit, the crops Soe: of 
to grow, and so on.’ His life must therefore have been held tee 
very precious by his worshippers, and was probably hedged death at 
in by a system of elaborate precautions or taboos like thas a fixed 
by which, in so many places, the life of the man-god has Petiet 
been guarded against the malignant influence of demons 

and sorcerers. But we have seen that the very value 
attached to the life of the man-god necessitates his violent 

death as the only means of preserving it from the inevitable 

decay of age. The same reasoning would apply to the 

King of the Wood ; he, too, had to be killed in order that 

the divine spirit, incarnate in him, might be transferred in 

its integrity to his successor. The rule that he held office 

till a stronger should slay him might be supposed to 

secure both the preservation of his divine life in full vigour 

and its transference to a suitable successor as soon as that 

vigour began to be impaired. For so long as he could 
maintain his position by the strong hand, it might be in- 

ferred that his natural force was not abated; whereas his 

1 See The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 1 599., ii. 378 sgg. 
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defeat and death at the hands of another proved that his 
strength was beginning to fail and that it was time his 
divine life should be lodged in a less dilapidated tabernacle. 
This explanation of the rule that the King of the Wood had 
to be slain by his successor at least renders that rule per- 
fectly intelligible. It is strongly supported by the theory 
and practice of the Shilluk, who put their divine king to 
death at the first signs of failing health, lest his decrepitude 
should entail a corresponding failure of vital energy on the 
corn, the cattle, and men.’ Moreover, it is countenanced 
by the analogy of the Chitomé, upon whose life the existence 
of the world was supposed to hang, and who was therefore 
slain by his successor as soon as he shewed signs of break- 
ing up. Again, the terms on which in later times the King 
of Calicut held office are identical with those attached to the 
office of King of the Wood, except that whereas the former 
might be assailed by a candidate at any time, the King of 
Calicut might only be attacked once every twelve years. 
But as the leave granted to the King of Calicut to reign so 
long as he could defend himself against all comers was a 
mitigation of the old rule which set a fixed term to his life’? 
so we may conjecture that the similar permission granted 
to the King of the Wood was a mitigation of an older 
custom of putting him to death at the end of a definite period. 
In both cases the new rule gave to the god-man at least a 
chance for his life, which under the old rule was denied him ; 
and people probably reconciled themselves to the change by 
reflecting that so long as the god-man could maintain him- 
self by the sword against all assaults, there was no reason 
to apprehend that the fatal decay had set in. 

The conjecture that the King of the Wood was formerly 
put to death at the expiry of a fixed term, without being 
allowed a chance for his life, will be confirmed if evidence 
can be adduced of a custom of periodically killing his 
counterparts, the human representatives of the tree-spirit, in 
Northern Europe. Now in point of fact such a custom has 
left unmistakable traces of itself in the rural festivals of the 
peasantry. To take examples. 

At Niederporing, in Lower Bavaria, the Whitsuntide 

1 See above, pp. 21 sg., 27 59. 2 See above, pp. 47 sg, 
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representative of the tree-spirit—the Pfimgstl as he was Bavarian 
called—was clad from top to toe in leaves and flowers. Hasina 
R . 0 eheading 
On his head he wore a high pointed cap, the ends of which the repre- 
rested on his shoulders, only two holes being left in it forpre 
his eyes. The cap was covered with water-flowers and spirit at 
surmounted with a nosegay of peonies. The sleeves of his guntiie, 
coat were also made of water-plants, and the rest of his 

body was enveloped in alder and hazel leaves. On each 

side of him marched a boy holding up one of the Pfingst?s 

arms. These two boys carried drawn swords, and so did 

most of the others who formed the procession. They stopped 

at every house where they hoped to receive a present; and 

the people, in hiding, soused the leaf-clad boy with water. 

All rejoiced when he was well drenched. Finally he waded 

into the brook up to his middle; whereupon one of the 

boys, standing on the bridge, pretended to cut off his head.' 

At Wurmlingen, in Swabia, a score of young fellows dress 
themselves on Whit-Monday in white shirts and white 
trousers, with red scarves round their waists and swords 
hanging from the scarves. They ride on horseback into 

the wood, led by two trumpeters blowing their trumpets. 

In the wood they cut down leafy oak branches, in which 

they envelop from head to foot him who was the last of 

their number to ride out of the village. His legs, however, 

are encased separately, so that he may be able to mount 


In Silesia the Whitsuntide mummer, 
called the Rauchfiess or Raupfiess, 
sometimes stands in a leafy arbour, 
which is mounted on a cart and drawn 
about the village by four or six lads. 


1 Fr. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 
Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), i. 
235 sg.; W. Mannhardt, Baum- 
kultus (Berlin, 1875), pp. 320 sg. 
In some villages of Lower Bavaria 


one of the /fzgst?s comrades carries 
s“ the May,” which is a young birch-tree 
wreathed and decorated, Anothername 
for this Whitsuntide masker, both in 
Lower and Upper Bavaria, isthe Water- 
bird. Sometimes he carries a straw effigy 
of a monstrous bird with a long neck and 
a wooden beak, which is thrown into 
the water instead of the bearer. The 
wooden beak is afterwards nailed to 
the ridge of a barn, which it is sup- 
posed to protect against lightning and 
fire for a whole year, till the next 
Pfingsti makes his appearance. See 
Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde des 
Königreichs Bayern, i. 375 57., 1003 59. 


They collect gifts at the houses and 
finally throw the cart and the Rauch- 
jiess into a shallow pool outside the 
village. This is called ‘‘driving out 
the Rauchfiess.”” The custom used to 
be associated with the driving out of the 
cattle at Whitsuntide to pasture on the 
dewy grass, which was thought to make 
the cows yield plenty of milk. The 
herdsman who was the last to drive out 
his beasts on the morning of the day 
became the Aauchjiess in the afternoon. 
See P. Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien, i. (Leipsic, 
1903), pp. 117-123. 
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his horse again. Further, they give him a long artificial 
neck, with an artificial head and a false face on the top of 
it. Then a May-tree is cut, generally an aspen or beech 
about ten feet high ; and being decked with coloured hand- 
kerchiefs and ribbons it is entrusted to a special “ May- 
bearer.” The cavalcade then returns with music and song 
to the village. Amongst the personages who figure in the 
procession are a Moorish king with a sooty face and a 
crown on his head, a Dr. Iron-Beard, a corporal, and an 
executioner. They halt on the village green, and each of 
the characters makes a speech in rhyme. The executioner 
announces that the leaf-clad man has been condemned to 
death, and cuts off his false head. Then the riders race to 
the May-tree, which has been set up a little way off. The 
first man who succeeds in wrenching it from the ground as 
he gallops past keeps it with all its decorations. The 
ceremony is observed every second or third year.’ 

In Saxony and Thiiringen there is a Whitsuntide cere- 
mony called “chasing the Wild Man out of the bush,” or 
“fetching the Wild Man out of the Wood.” A young fellow 
is enveloped in leaves or moss and called the Wild Man. 
He hides in the wood and the other lads of the village go 
out to seek him. They find him, lead him captive out of 
the wood, and fire at him with blank muskets. He falls 
like dead to the ground, but a lad dressed as a doctor bleeds 
him, and he comes to life again. At this they rejoice, and, 
binding him fast on a waggon, take him to the village, 
where they tell all the people how they have caught the 
Wild Man. At every house they receive a gift? In the 
Erzgebirge the following custom was annually observed at 
Shrovetide about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Two men disguised as Wild Men, the one in brushwood and 
moss, the other in straw, were led about the streets, and at 
Jast taken to the market-place, where they were chased up 
and down, shot and stabbed. Before falling they reeled 
about with strange gestures and spirted blood on the people 


1 E, Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 2 E. Sommer, Sagen, Märchen und 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben (Stutt- Gebräuche aus Sachsen und Thiiringen 
gart, 1852), pp. 409-419; W. Mann- (Halle, 1846), pp. 154 sg.; W. Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus, pp. 349 59. hardt, Baumkultus, pp. 335 sq. 
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from bladders which they carried. When they were down, 
the huntsmen placed them on boards and carried them to 
the ale-house, the miners marching beside them and winding 
blasts on their mining tools as if they had taken a noble 
head of game.’ A very similar Shrovetide custom is still 
observed near Schluckenau in Bohemia. A man dressed 
up as a Wild Man is chased through several streets till he 
comes to a narrow lane across which a cord is stretched. 
He stumbles over the cord and, falling to the ground, is 
overtaken and caught by his pursuers. The executioner 
runs up and stabs with his sword a bladder filled with blood 
which the Wild Man wears round his body; so the Wild 
Man dies, while a stream of blood reddens the ground. 
Next day a straw-man, made up to look like the Wild Man, 
is placed on a litter, and, accompanied by a great crowd, is 
taken to a pool into which it is thrown by the executioner. 
The ceremony is called “ burying the Carnival.” ? 

In Semic (Bohemia) the custom of beheading the King Beheading 
is observed on Whit-Monday. A troop of young people the ae 
disguise themselves ; each is girt with a girdle of bark and Monday in 
carries a wooden sword and a trumpet of willow-bark. The Benge 
King wears a robe of tree-bark adorned with flowers, on his 
head is a crown of bark decked with flowers and branches, 
his feet are wound about with ferns, a mask hides his face, 
and for a sceptre he has a hawthorn switch in his hand. A 
lad leads him through the village by a rope fastened to his 
foot, while the rest dance about, blow their trumpets, and 
whistle. In every farmhouse the King is chased round the 
room, and one of the troop, amid much noise and outcry, 
strikes with his sword a blow on the King’s robe of bark 
till it rings again. Then a gratuity is demanded? The 
ceremony of decapitation, which is here somewhat slurred 
over, is carried out with a greater semblance of reality in 
other parts of Bohemia. Thus in some villages of the 
Königgrätz district on Whit-Monday the girls assemble under 
one lime-tree and the young men under another, all dressed 


1 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 336 
6. sq. 
$3 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest- Ka- 3 Reinsberg- Düringsfeld, /est-Ka- 
lender aus Böhmen (Prague, N.D., lender aus Böhmen, p. 263; W. Mann- 
preface dated 1861), p. 61; W. hardt, Baumkultus, p. 343. 
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in their best and tricked out with ribbons. The young men 
twine a garland for the Queen, and the girls another for the 
King. When they have chosen the King and Queen they 
all go in procession, two and two, to the ale-house, from the 
balcony of which the crier proclaims the names of the King 
and Queen. Both are then invested with the insignia of 
their office and are crowned with the garlands, while the 
music plays up. Then some one gets on a bench and 
accuses the King of various offences, such as ill-treating the 
cattle. The King appeals to witnesses and a trial ensues, at 
the close of which the judge, who carries a white wand as 
his badge of office, pronounces a verdict of “Guilty” or “Not 
guilty.” If the verdict is “Guilty,” the judge breaks his 
wand, the King kneels on a white cloth, all heads are bared, 
and a soldier sets three or four hats, one above the other, on 
his Majesty’s head. The judge then pronounces the word 
“Guilty” thrice in a loud voice, and orders the crier to 
behead the King. The crier obeys by striking off the King’s 
hats with his wooden sword.! 
Beheading But perhaps, for our purpose, the most instructive of 
the King these mimic executions is the following Bohemian one, 
Monday in which has been in part described already.” In some places 
Bohemia. of the Pilsen district (Bohemia) on Whit-Monday the King 
is dressed in bark, ornamented with flowers and ribbons; he 
wears a crown of gilt paper and rides a horse, which is also 
decked with flowers. Attended by a judge, an executioner, 
and other characters, and followed by a train of soldiers, all 
mounted, he rides to the village square, where a hut or 
arbour of green boughs has been erected under the May- 
trees, which are firs, freshly cut, peeled to the top, and 
dressed with flowers and ribbons. After the dames and 
maidens of the village have been criticised and a frog 
beheaded, in the way already described, the cavalcade rides 
to a place previously determined upon, in a straight, broad 
street. Here they draw up in two lines and the King takes 
to flight. He is given a short start and rides off at full 
speed, pursued by the whole troop. If they fail to catch 
him he remains King for another year, and his companions 


1 Reinsberg-Ditringsfeld, Fest- Ka- 2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
lender aus Böhmen, pp. 269 sg. of Kings, ii. 86 sg. 
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must pay his score at the ale-house in the evening. But if 
they overtake and catch him he is scourged with hazel rods 
or beaten with the wooden swords and compelled to dis- 
mount. Then the executioner asks, “Shall I behead this 
King?” The answer is given, “Behead him”; the execu- 
tioner brandishes his axe, and with the words, “One, two, 
three, let the King headless be!” he strikes off the King’s 
crown. Amid the loud cries of the bystanders the King 
sinks to the ground ; then he is laid on a bier and carried 
to the nearest farmhouse.’ 

In most of the personages who are thus slain in mimicry The leaf- 
it is impossible not to recognise representatives of the tree- %24 mum 


spirit or spirit of vegetation, as he is supposed to manifest discs 
himself in spring. The bark, leaves, and flowers in which bate 
the actors are dressed, and the season of the year at which the tree- 
they appear, shew that they belong to the same class as the eri a 
Grass King, King of the May, Jack-in-the-Green, and other vegetation 
representatives of the vernal spirit of vegetation which we 
examined in the first part of this work.? As if to remove 

any possible doubt on this head, we find that in two 
cases ë these slain men are brought into direct connexion 

with May-trees, which are the impersonal, as the May 

King, Grass King, and so forth, are the personal representa- 

tives of the tree-spirit. The drenching of the Pfingstl with 

water and his wading up to the middle into the brook are, 
therefore, no doubt rain-charms like those which have been 
already described.‘ 

But if these personages represent, as they certainly do, The tree 
the spirit of vegetation in spring, the question arises, Why phra m 
kill them? What is the object of slaying the spirit of vege- order to 
tation at any time and above all in spring, when his services seem 
are most wanted? The only probable answer to this ques- —_ its 
tion seems to be given in the explanation already proposed — 3 
of the custom of killing the divine king or priest. The successor. 
divine life, incarnate in a material and mortal body, is liable 


to be tainted and corrupted by the weakness of the frail 


1 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest-Ka- tion of Kings, ii. 73 599. 

lender aus Böhmen, pp. 264 sqg.; W. 3 See pp. 208, 210. 

Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 353 $7. 4 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- of Kings, i. 247 599., 272 599. 
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medium in which it is for a time enshrined; and if it is to 
be saved from the increasing enfeeblement which it must 
necessarily share with its human incarnation as he advances 
in years, it must be detached from him before, or at-least as 
soon as, he exhibits signs of decay, in order to be transferred 
to a vigorous successor. This is done by killing the old 
representative of the god and conveying the divine spirit 
from him to a newincarnation. The killing of the god, that 
is, of his human incarnation, is therefore merely a necessary 
step to his revival or resurrection in a better form. Far 
from being an extinction of the divine spirit, it is only the 
beginning of a purer and stronger manifestation of it. If 
this explanation holds good of the custom of killing divine 
kings and priests in general, it is still more obviously 
applicable to the custom of annually killing the representa- 
tive of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegetation in spring. For 
the decay of plant life in winter is readily interpreted by 
primitive man as an enfeeblement of the spirit of vegetation ; 
the spirit has, he thinks, grown old and weak and must 
therefore be renovated by being slain and brought to life in 
a younger and fresher form. Thus the killing of the repre- 
sentative of the tree-spirit in spring is regarded as a means 
to promote and quicken the growth of vegetation. For the 
killing of the tree-spirit is associated always (we must 
suppose) implicitly, and sometimes explicitly also, with a 
revival or resurrection of him in a more youthful and 
vigorous form. So in the Saxon and Thiiringen custom, 
after the Wild Man has been shot he is brought to life 
again by a doctor ;’ and in the Wurmlingen ceremony there 
figures a Dr. Iron-Beard, who probably once played a 
similar part; certainly in another spring ceremony, which 
will be described presently, Dr. Iron-Beard pretends to restore 
a dead man to life. But of this revival or resurrection of 
the god we shall have more to say anon. 

The points of similarity between these North European 
personages and the subject of our enquiry—the King of 
the Wood or priest of Nemi—are sufficiently striking. In 
these northern maskers we see kings, whose dress of bark 
and leaves, along with the hut of green boughs and the 

1 See above, p. 208, 
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fir-trees under which they hold their court, proclaim them and the 
unmistakably as, like their Italian counterpart, Kings cy etal 
the Wood. Like him they die a violent death, but like í 
him they may escape from it for a time by their bodily 
strength and agility ; for in several of these northern customs 
the flight and pursuit of the king is a prominent part of the 
ceremony, and in one case at least if the king can outrun 
his pursuers he retains his life and his office for another 
year. In this last case the king in fact holds office on 
condition of running for his life once a year, just as the 
King of Calicut in later times held office on condition of 
defending his life against all comers once every twelve years, 
and just as the priest of Nemi held office on condition of 
defending himself against any assault at any time. In every 
one of these instances the life of the god-man is prolonged 
on condition of his shewing, in a severe physical contest of 
fight or flight, that his bodily strength is not decayed, and 
that, therefore, the violent death, which sooner or later is in- 
evitable, may for the present be postponed. With regard 
to flight it is noticeable that flight figured conspicuously both 
in the legend and in the practice of the King of the Wood. 
He had to be a runaway slave in memory of the flight of 
Orestes, the traditional founder of the worship; hence the 
Kings of the Wood are described by an ancient writer as 
“both strong of hand and fleet of foot.” Perhaps if we 
knew the ritual of the Arician grove fully we might find that 
the king was allowed a chance for his life by flight, like his 
Bohemian brother. I have already conjectured that the 
annual flight of the priestly king at Rome (vegz/ugzum) was 
at first a flight of the same kind; in other words, that he 
was originally one of those divine kings who are either put 
to death after a fixed period or allowed to prove by the 
strong hand or the fleet foot that their divinity is vigorous 
and unimpaired? One more point of resemblance may be 
noted between the Italian King of the Wood and his northern 
counterparts. In Saxony and Thüringen the representative 
of the tree-spirit, after being killed, is brought to life again 
by a doctor. This is exactly what legend affirmed to have 


1 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 271. 
3 See The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 308 sgg. 
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happened to the first King of the Wood at Nemi, Hippolytus 
or Virbius, who after he had been killed by his horses was 
restored to life by the physician Aesculapius." Such a 
legend tallies well with the theory that the slaying of the 
King of the Wood was only a step to his revival or resurrec- 
tion in his successor, 


§ 2. Mock Human Sacrifices 


In the preceding discussion it has been assumed that 
the mock killing of the Wild Man and of the King in 
North European folk-custom is a modern substitute for 
an ancient custom of killing them in earnest. Those who 
best know the tenacity of life possessed by folk-custom 
and its tendency, with the growth of civilisation, to dwindle 
from solemn ritual into mere pageant and pastime, will 
be least likely to question the truth of this assumption. 
That human sacrifices were commonly offered by the 
ancestors of the civilised races of North Europe, Celts, 
Teutons, and Slavs, is certain? It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising that the modern peasant should do in mimicry what 
his forefathers did in reality. We know as a matter of 
fact that in other parts of the world mock human sacrifices 
have been substituted for real ones. Thus in Minahassa, a 
district of Celebes, human victims used to be regularly sacri- 
ficed at certain festivals, but through Dutch influence the 
custom was abolished and a sham sacrifice substituted for it. 
The victim was seated in a chair and all the usual prepara- 
tions were made for sacrificing him, but at the critical 
moment, when the chief priest had heaved up his flashing 
swords (for he wielded two of them) to deal the fatal stroke, 
his assistants sprang forward, their hands wrapt in cloths, to 
grasp and arrest the descending blades, The precaution was 
necessary, for the priest was wound up to such a pitch of 
excitement that if left alone he might have consummated 


1 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 20. 
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the sacrifice. Afterwards an effigy, made out of the stem of 
a banana-tree, was substituted for the human victim; and 
the blood, which might not be wanting, was supplied by 
fowls! Near the native town of Luba, in western Busoga, 
a district of central Africa, there is a sacred tree of the 
species known as Parznarium. Its glossy white trunk shoots 
up to a height of a hundred feet before it sends out branches. 
The tree is surrounded by small fetish huts and curious 
arcades. Once when the dry season was drawing to an end 
and the new crops were not yet ripe, the Basoga suffered 
from hunger. So they came to the sacred tree in canoes, of 
which the prows were decked with wreaths of yellow acacia 
blossom and other flowers. Landing on the shore they 
stripped themselves of their clothing and wrapped ropes 
made of green creepers and leaves round their arms and 
necks. At the foot of the tree they danced to an accompani- 
ment of song. Then a little girl, about ten years old, was 
brought and laid at the base of the tree as if she were to be 
sacrificed. Every detail of the sacrifice was gone through in 
mimicry. A slight cut was made in the child’s neck, and 
she was then caught up and thrown into the lake, where a 
man stood ready to save her from drowning. By native 
custom the girl on whom this ceremony had been performed 
was dedicated to a life of perpetual virginity.? Captain 
Bourke was informed by an old chief that the Indians of 
Arizona used to offer human sacrifices at the Feast of Fire 
when the days are shortest. The victim had his throat 
cut, his breast opened, and his heart taken out by one 
of the priests. This custom was abolished by the Mexicans, 
but for a long time afterwards a modified form of it was 
secretly observed as follows. The victim, gencrally a young 
man, had his throat cut, and blood was allowed to flow 
freely ; but the medicine-men sprinkled “medicine” on 
the gash, which soon healed up, and the man recovered? 
So in the ritual of Artemis at Halae in Attica, a man’s 


1 H. J. Tendeloo, ** Verklaring van Protectorate (London, 1902), ii. 719 sg. 
het zoogenaamd Oud-Alfoersch Teeken- The writer describes the ceremony from 
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Nederlandsche  Lendelinggenootschap, 
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throat was cut and the blood allowed to gush out, but he 
was not killed! At the funeral of a chief in Nias slaves 
are sacrificed ; a little of their hair is cut off, and then they 
are beheaded, The victims are generally purchased for the 
purpose, and their number is proportioned to the wealth and 
power of the deceased. But if the number required is 
excessively great or cannot be procured, some of the chief’s 
own slaves undergo a sham sacrifice. They are told, and 
believe, that they are about to be decapitated ; their heads 
are placed on a log and their necks struck with the back of 
a sword, The fright drives some of them crazy.? When a 
Hindoo has killed or ill-treated an ape, a bird of prey of 
a certain kind, or a cobra capella, in the presence of the 
worshippers of Vishnu, he must expiate his offence by the 
pretended sacrifice and resurrection of a human being. An 
incision is made in the victim’s arm, the blood flows, he 
grows faint, falls, and feigns to die. Afterwards he is 
brought to life by being sprinkled with blood drawn from 
the thigh of a worshipper of Vishnu. The crowd of spec- 
tators is fully convinced of the reality of this simulated 
death and resurrection? The Malayans, a caste of 
Southern India, act as devil dancers for the purpose of 
exorcising demons who have taken possession of people. 
One of their ceremonies, “known as ucchavéli, has several 
forms, all of which seem to be either survivals, or at least 
imitations of human sacrifice. One of these consists of a 
mock living burial of the principal performer, who is placed 
in a pit, which is covered with planks, on the top of which 
a sacrifice is performed, with a fire kindled with jack wood 
(Artocarpus integrifolia) and a plant called erinna. In 
another variety, the Malayan cuts his left forearm, and 
smears his face with the blood thus drawn.”* In Samoa, 
where every family had its god incarnate in one or more 
species of animals, any disrespect shewn to the worshipful 
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animal, either by members of the kin or by a stranger in 
their presence, had to be atoned for by pretending to 
bake one of the family in a cold oven as a burnt sacrifice 
to appease the wrath of the offended god. For example, 
if a stranger staying in a household whose god was 
incarnate in cuttle-fish were to catch and cook one of 
these creatures, or if a member of the family had been 
present where a cuttle-fish was eaten, the family would 
meet in solemn conclave and choose a man or woman to 
go and lie down in a cold oven, where he would be covered 
over with leaves, just as if he were really being baked. 
While this mock sacrifice was being carried out the family 
prayed: “O bald-headed Cuttle-fish! forgive what has been 
done, it was all the work of a stranger.” If they had not 
thus abased themselves before the divine cuttle-fish, he would 
undoubtedly have come and been the death of somebody by 
making a cuttle-fish to grow in his inside 

Sometimes, as in Minahassa, the pretended sacrifice is Mock 
carried out, not on a living person, but on an effigy. At the ee 
City of the Sun in ancient Egypt three men used to be carried ow 
sacrificed every day, after the priests had stripped and ™ “8” 
examined them, like calves, to see whether they were with- 
out blemish and fit for the altar. But King Amasis ordered 
waxen images to be substituted for the human victims? An 
Indian law-book, the Calica Puran, prescribes that when the 
sacrifice of lions, tigers, or human beings is required, an 
image of a lion, tiger, or man shall be made with butter, 
paste, or barley meal, and sacrificed instead. Some of the 
Gonds of India formerly offered human sacrifices ; they now 
sacrifice straw-men, which are found to answer the purpose 
just as well.4 Colonel Dalton was told that in some of their 
villages the Bhagats “annually make an image of a man in 
wood, put clothes and ornaments on it, and present it before 
the altar of a Mahaddeo. The person who officiates as priest 
on the occasion says: ‘O Mahdadeo, we sacrifice this man to 


1G, Turner, Samoa, pp. 31 sg.3 Calica Puran by W. C. Blaquiere, in 
compare pp. 38, 58, 59, 69 s¢., 72. Asiatich Researches, v. 376 (8vo ed., 
2 Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 55, London, 1807). a 
citing Manetho as his authority. 4 E. T, Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
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you according to ancient customs. Give us rain in due 
season, and a plentiful harvest? Then with one stroke of 
the axe the head of the image is struck off, and the body is 
removed and buried”? Formerly, when a Siamese army 
was about to take the field a condemned criminal represent- 
ing the enemy was put to death, but a humane king caused 
a puppet to be substituted for the man. The effigy is felled 
by the blow of an axe, and if it drops at the first stroke, the 
omen is favourable? In the East Indian island of Siaoo or 
Siauw, one of the Sangi group, a child stolen from a neigh- 
bouring island used to be sacrificed every year to the spirit 
of a volcano in order that there might be no eruption. The 
victim was slowly tortured to death in the temple by a 
priestess, who cut off the child’s ears, nose, fingers, and so 
on, then consummated the sacrifice by splitting open the 
breast. The spectacle was witnessed by hundreds of people, 
and feasting and cock-fighting went on for nine days after- 
wards. In course of time the annual human victim was 
replaced by a wooden puppet, which was cut to pieces in the 
same manner.? The Kayans of Borneo used to kill slaves 
at the death of a chief and nail them to the tomb, in order 
that they might accompany the chief on his long journey to 
the other world and paddle the canoe in which he must 
travel. This is no longer done, but instead they put up a 
wooden figure of a man at the head and another of a woman 
at the foot of the chiefs coffin as it lies in state before the 
funeral. Anda small wooden image of a man is usually fixed 
on the top of the tomb to row the canoe for the dead chief.‘ 
In ancient times human sacrifices used to be offered at 
the graves of Mikados and princes of Japan, the personal 
attendants of the deceased being buried alive within the 
precincts of the tomb. But a humane emperor ordered 
that clay images should thenceforth be substituted for live 
men and women. One of these images is now in the 
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British Museum.’ The Toboongkoos of central Celebes, 
who are reported still to carry home as trophies the heads 
of their slain enemies, resort to the following cure for 
certain kinds of sickness. The heathen priestess cuts the 
likeness of a human head out of the sheath of a sago-leaf 
and sets it up on three sticks in the courtyard of the 
house. The patient, arrayed in his or her best clothes, is 
then brought down into the court and remains there while 
women dance and sing round the artificial head, and men 
perform sham fights with shield, spear, and bow, just as 
they did, or perhaps still do, when they have brought back 
a human head from a raid. After that the sick man 
is taken back to the house, and an improvement in his 
health is confidently expected.? In this ceremony the sham 
head is doubtless a substitute for a real one. 

With these mock sacrifices of human lives we may Mimic 
compare mimic sacrifices of other kinds. In southern India, s@rifces 
as in many parts of the world, it used to be customary to kinds. 
sacrifice joints of the fingers on certain occasions. Thus Mimic 
among the Morasas, when a grandchild was born in the ee 
family, the wife of the eldest son of the grandfather must 
have the last two joints of the third and fourth fingers of her 
right hand amputated at a temple of Bhairava. The 
amputation was performed by the village carpenter with a 
chisel. Nowadays, the custom having been forbidden by 
the English Government, the sacrifice is performed in 
mimicry. Some people stick gold or silver pieces with 
flour paste to the ends of their fingers and then cut or pull 
them off. Others tie flowers round the fingers that used to 
be amputated, and go through a pantomime of cutting the 
fingers by putting a chisel on the joint and then taking it 
away. Others again twist gold wires in the shape of rings 
round their fingers. These the carpenter removes and 
appropriates.2 In Niué or Savage Island, in the South 


1 W, G. Aston, Shzzto (London, 3 E. Thurston, ‘' Deformity and 
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Pacific, the following custom continued till lately to be 
observed. When a boy was a few weeks old the men 
assembled, and a feast was made. On the village square an 
awning was rigged up, and the child was laid on the ground 
under it. An old man then approached it, and performed 
the operation of circumcision on the infant in dumb show 
with his forefinger. No child was regarded as a full-born 
member of the tribe till he had been subjected to this rite. 
The natives say that real circumcision was never performed 
in their island; but as it was commonly practised in Fiji, 
Tonga, and Samoa, we may assume that its imitation in 
Niué was a substitute, introduced at some time or other, for 
the actual operation.’ Similarly when an adult Hindoo 
joins the sect of the Daira or Mahadev Mohammedans in 
Mysore, a mock rite of circumcision is performed on him 
instead of the real operation. A betel leaf is wrapped 
round the male member of the neophyte and the loose end 
of the leaf is snipped off instead of the prepuce.’ 


§ 3. Burying the Carnival 


Thus far I have offered an explanation of the rule which 
required that the priest of Nemi should be slain by his 
successor, The explanation claims to be no more than 
probable ; our scanty knowledge of the custom and of its 
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history forbids it to be more. But its probability will be 
augmented in proportion to the extent to which the motives 
and modes of thought which it assumes can be proved to 
have operated in primitive society. Hitherto the god with 
whose death and resurrection we have been chiefly concerned 
has been the tree-god. But if I can shew that the custom 
of killing the god and the belief in his resurrection originated, 
or at least existed, in the hunting and pastoral stage of 
society, when the slain god was an animal, and that it 
survived into the agricultural stage, when the slain god was 
the corn or a human being representing the corn, the 
probability of my explanation will have been considerably 
increased. This I shall attempt to do in the sequel, and in 
the course of the discussion I hope to clear up some 
obscurities which still remain, and to answer some 
objections which may have suggested themselves to the 
reader. 

We start from the point at which we left off—the spring Customs 
customs of European peasantry. Besides the ceremonies 9f burying 
already described there are two kindred sets of observances Carnival 
in which the simulated death of a divine or supernatural ee 
being is a conspicuous feature. In one of them the being Death, 
whose death is dramatically represented is a personification 
of the Carnival; in the other it is Death himself. The 
former ceremony falls naturally at the end of the Carnival, 
either on the last day of that merry season, namely 
Shrove Tuesday, or on the first day of Lent, namely 
Ash Wednesday. The date of the other ceremony—the 
Carrying or Driving out of Death, as it is commonly called 
—is not so uniformly fixed. Generally it is the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, which hence goes by the name of Dead 
Sunday ; but in some places the celebration falls a week 
earlier, in others, as among the Czechs of Bohemia, a week 
later, while in certain German villages of Moravia it is held 
on the first Sunday after Easter. Perhaps, as has been 
suggested, the date may originally have been variable, 
depending on the appearance of the first swallow or some 
other herald of the spring. Some writers regard the 
ceremony as Slavonic in its origin. Grimm thought it was 
a festival of the New Year with the old Slavs, who began 
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their year in March! We shall first take examples of the 
mimic death of the Carnival, which always falls before 
the other in the calendar. 

At Frosinone, in Latium, about half-way between Rome 
and Naples, the dull monotony of life in a provincial Italian 
town is agreeably broken on the last day of the Carnival by 
the ancient festival known as the Radica. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon the town band, playing lively tunes 
and followed by a great crowd, proceeds to the Piazza del 
Plebiscito, where is the Sub-Prefecture as well as the rest 
of the Government buildings. Here, in the middle of the 
square, the eyes of the expectant multitude are greeted by 
the sight of an immense car decked with many-coloured 
festoons and drawn by four horses. Mounted on the car 
is a huge chair, on which sits enthroned the majestic figure 
of the Carnival, a man of stucco about nine feet high with a 
rubicund and smiling countenance. Enormous boots, a tin 
helmet like those which grace the heads of officers of the 
Italian marine, and a coat of many colours embellished with 
strange devices, adorn the outward man of this stately 
personage. His left hand rests on the arm of the chair, 
while with his right he gracefully salutes the crowd, being 
moved to this act of civility by a string which is pulled by 
a man who modestly shrinks from publicity under the mercy- 
seat. And now the crowd, surging excitedly round the 
car, gives vent to its feelings in wild cries of joy, gentle 
and simple being mixed up together and all dancing furiously 
the Saltarello. A special feature of the festival is that 
every one must carry in his hand what is called a radica 
(“root”), by which is meant a huge leaf of the aloe or rather 
the agave. Any one who ventured into the crowd without 
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such a leaf would be unceremoniously hustled out of it, 
unless indeed he bore as a substitute a large cabbage at the 
end of a long stick or a bunch of grass curiously plaited. 
When the multitude, after a short turn, has escorted the slow- 
moving car to the gate of the Sub-Prefecture, they halt, and 
the car, jolting over the uneven ground, rumbles into the 
courtyard. A hush now falls on the crowd, their subdued 
voices sounding, according to the description of one who has 
heard them, like the murmur of a troubled sea. All eyes 
are turned anxiously to the door from which the Sub-Prefect 
himself and the other representatives of the majesty of the 
law are expected to issue and pay their homage to the hero 
of the hour. A few moments of suspense and then a storm 
of cheers and hand-clapping salutes the appearance of the 
dignitaries, as they file out and, descending the staircase, 
take their place in the procession. The hymn of the 
Carnival is now thundered out, after which, amid a deafening 
roar, aloe leaves and cabbages are whirled aloft and descend 
impartially on the heads of the just and the unjust, who 
lend fresh zest to the proceedings by engaging in a free 
fight. When these preliminaries have been concluded to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, the procession gets under weigh. 
The rear is brought up by a cart laden with barrels of wine 
and policemen, the latter engaged in the congenial task of 
serving out wine to all who ask for it, while a most inter- 
necine struggle, accompanied by a copious discharge of yells, 
blows, and blasphemy, goes on among the surging crowd 
at the cart’s tail in their anxiety not to miss the glorious 
opportunity of intoxicating themselves at the public expense. 
Finally, after the procession has paraded the principal streets 
in this majestic manner, the effigy of Carnival is taken to 
the middle of a public square, stripped of his finery, laid 
on a pile of wood, and burnt amid the cries of the multitude, 
who thundering out once more the song of the Carnival 
fling their so-called “roots” on the pyre and give themselves 
up without restraint to the pleasures of the dance.’ 

1G, Targioni- Tozzetti, Saggio di night on Shrove Tuesday 1878. See 
novelline, canti ed usanze popolari G. Pitré, Usi e costumi, credenze e 
della Ciociaria (Palermo, 1891), pp. pregiudizi del popolo siciliano, i. 117- 


89-95. At Palermo an effigy of the 119; G. Trede, Das Heidentum in 
Carnival (Nannu) was bumt at mid- der römischen Kirche, iii. 11, note *. 
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Burying In the Abruzzi a pasteboard figure of the Carnival is 
the Cami- carried by four grave-diggers with pipes in their mouths and 
Abruzzi, bottles of wine slung at their shoulder-belts. In front walks 


the wife of the Carnival, dressed in mourning and dissolved 
in tears. From time to time the company halts, and while 
the wife addresses the sympathising public, the grave-diggers 
refresh the inner man with a pull at the bottle. In the open 
square the mimic corpse is laid on a pyre, and to the roll of 
drums, the shrill screams of the women, and the gruffer 
cries of the men a light is set to it. While the figure burns, 
chestnuts are thrown about among the crowd. Sometimes 
the Carnival is represented by a straw-man at the top of a 
pole which is borne through the town by a troop of 
mummers in the course of the afternoon. When evening 
comes on, four of the mummers hold out a quilt or sheet 
by the corners, and the figure of the Carnival is made to 
tumble into it. The procession is then resumed, the 
performers weeping crocodile tears and emphasising the 
poignancy of their grief by the help of saucepans and dinner 
bells. Sometimes, again, in the Abruzzi the dead Carnival 
is personified by a living man who lies in a coffin, attended 
by another who acts the priest and dispenses holy water in 
great profusion from a bathing tub.’ In Malta the death of 
the Carnival used to be mourned by women on the last day 
of the merry festival. Clad from head to foot in black 
mantles, they carried through the streets of the city the linen 
effigy of a corpse, stuffed with straw or hay and decked with 
leaves and oranges. As they carried it, they chanted dirges, 


1 A, de Nino, Usi e costumi abruz- 
zest, ii, 198-200. The writer omits to 
mention the date of these celebrations. 
No doubt it is either Shrove Tuesday 
or Ash Wednesday. Compare G. 
Finamore, Credenze, ust e costumi 
abruzzesi (Palermo, 1890), p. III. 
In some parts of Piedmont an effigy 
of Carnival is burnt on the evening of 
Shrove Tuesday; in others they set 


del Canavese (Palermo, 1889), pp. 161, 
164 sg. For other accounts of the 
ceremony of the death of the Carnival, 
represented either by a puppet or a 
living person, in Italy and Sicily, see 
G. Pitré, Usi e costumi, credenze e 
pregiudizi del popolo siciliano, i. 96- 
100; G. Amalfi, Tradizioni ed usi 
nella Penisola Sorrentina (Palermo, 
1890), pp. 40, 42: It has been 


fire to tall poplar trees, which, stript 
of their branches and surmounted by 
banners, have been set up the day 
before in public places. These trees 
go by the name of Scarli. See G. di 
Giovanni, Usi, credenze e pregiudizi 


rightly observed by Pitrè (op. cit. 
P- 96), that the personification of 
the Carnival is doubtless the lineal 
descendant of some mythicai person- 
age of remote Greek and Roman 
antiquity. 
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stopping after every verse to howl like professional mourners. 
The custom came to an end about the year 1737. 

At Lerida, in Catalonia, the funeral of the Carnival was Burial of 
witnessed by an English traveller in 1877. On the t$ Sani 
last Sunday of the Carnival a grand procession of infantry, Lerida in 
cavalry, and maskers of many sorts, some on horseback and SP*™ 
some in carriages, escorted the grand car of His Grace Pau 
Pi, as the effigy was called, in triumph through the principal 
streets. For three days the revelry ran high, and then at 
midnight on the last day of the Carnival the same procession 
again wound through the streets, but under a different aspect 
and for a different end. The triumphal car was exchanged 
for a hearse, in which reposed the effigy of his dead Grace: 
a troop of maskers, who in the first procession had played 
the part of Students of Folly with many a merry quip and 
jest, now, robed as priests and bishops, paced slowly along 
holding aloft huge lighted tapers and singing a dirge. All 
the mummers wore crape, and all the horsemen carried 
blazing flambeaux. Down the high street, between the 
lofty, many-storeyed and balconied houses, where every 
window, every balcony, every housetop was crammed with 
a dense mass of spectators, all dressed and masked in 
fantastic gorgeousness, the procession took its melancholy 
way. Over the scene flashed and played the shifting cross- 
lights and shadows from the moving torches: red and blue 
Bengal lights flared up and died out again; and above the 
trampling of the horses and the measured tread of the 
marching multitude rose the voices of the priests chanting 
the requiem, while the military bands struck in with the 
solemn roll of the muffled drums. On reaching the principal 
square the procession halted, a burlesque funeral oration 
was pronounced over the defunct Pau Pi, and the lights 
were extinguished. Immediately the devil and his angels 
darted from the crowd, seized the body and fled away with 
it, hotly pursued by the whole multitude, yelling, screaming, 
and cheering. Naturally the fiends were overtaken and 
dispersed ; and the sham corpse, rescued from their clutches, 
was laid in a grave that had been made ready for its 

1 R. Wünsch, Das Frihlingsfest 29 sq., quoting Ciantar’s supplements 
der Insel Malta (Leipsic, 1902), pp. to Abelas’s Malta ilustrata. 
PT. HI Q 
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reception. Thus the Carnival of 1877 at Lerida died and 
was buried.’ 

A ceremony of the same sort is observed in Provence on 
Ash Wednesday. An effigy called Caramantran, whimsically 
attired, is drawn in a chariot or borne on a litter, accom- 
panied by the populace in grotesque costumes, who carry 
gourds full of wine and drain them with all the marks, real 
or affected, of intoxication. At the head of the procession 
are some men disguised as judges and barristers, and a tall 
gaunt personage who masquerades as Lent; behind them 
follow young people mounted on miserable hacks and attired 
as mourners who pretend to bewail the fate that is in store 
for Caramantran. In the principal square the procession 
halts, the tribunal is constituted, and Caramantran placed 
at the bar. After a formal trial he is sentenced to death 
amid the groans of the mob; the barrister who defended 
him embraces his client for the last time: the officers of 
justice do their duty: the condemned is set with his back to 
a wall and hurried into eternity under a shower of stones. 
The sea or a river receives his mangled remains.? At Lussac 
in the department of Vienne young people, attired in long 
mourning robes and with woebegone countenances, carry an 
effigy down to the river on Ash Wednesday and throw it 
into the river, crying, “ Carnival is dead! Carnival is dead !”8 
Throughout nearly the whole of the Ardennes it was and 
still is customary on Ash Wednesday to burn an effigy which 
is supposed to represent the Carnival, while appropriate verses 
are sung round about the blazing figure. Very often an 
attempt is made to fashion the effigy in the likeness of the 
husband who is reputed to be least faithful to his wife of 
any in the village. As might perhaps have been anticipated, 
the distinction of being selected for portraiture under these 
painful circumstances has a slight tendency to breed domestic 
jars, especially when the portrait is burnt in front of the house 


1 J. S. Campion, On Foot in Spain ‘Lent entering.” It is said that the 


(London, 1879), pp. 291-295. 

2 A. de Nore, Coutumes, mythes et 
traditions des provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), pp. 37 sg. 
The name Caramantran is thought to 
be compounded of caréme entrant, 


effigy of Caramantran is sometimes 
burnt (E. Cortet, Essai sur les fêtes 
religieuses, Paris, 1867, p. 107), 


8 L. Pineau, Folk-lore du Poitou 
(Paris, 1892), p. 493. 
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of the gay deceiver whom it represents, while a powerful 
chorus of caterwauls, groans, and other melodious sounds 

bears public testimony to the opinion which his friends and 
neighbours entertain of his private virtues. In some villages Execution 
of the Ardennes a young man of flesh and blood, dressed up a 
in hay and straw, used to act the part of Shrove Tuesday in the 
(Mardi Gras), as the personification of the Carnival is often A7¢°™*s 
called in France after the last day of the period which he Franche- 
personates. He was brought before a mock tribunal, and ae 
being condemned to death was placed with his back to 

a wall, like a soldier at a military execution, and fired at 

with blank cartridges. At Vrigne-aux-Bois one of these 
harmless buffoons, named Thierry, was accidentally killed 

by a wad that had been left in a musket of the firing-party. 

When poor Shrove Tuesday dropped under the fire, the 
applause was loud and long, he did it so naturally; but 

when he did not get up again, they ran to him and found 

him a corpse. Since then there have been no more of these 

mock executions in the Ardennes? In Franche-Comté 

- people used to make an effigy of Shrove Tuesday on Ash 
Wednesday, and carry it about the streets to the accompani- 

ment of songs. Then they brought it to the public square, 
where the offender was tried in front of the town-hall. 
Judges muffled in old red curtains and holding big books in 

their hands pronounced sentence of death. The mode of 
execution varied with the place. Sometimes it was burning, 
sometimes drowning, sometimes decapitation. In the last 

case the effigy was provided with tubes of blood, which 
spouted gore at the critical moment, making a profound 
impression on the minds of children, some of whom wept 
bitterly at the sight. Meantime the onlookers uttered 
piercing cries and appeared to be plunged in the deepest 

grief. The proceedings generally wound up in the evening 

with a ball, which the young married people were obliged 

to provide for the public entertainment; otherwise their 
slumbers were apt to be disturbed by the discordant notes of 

a cat’s concert chanted under their windows.” 


1 A. Meyrac, Traditions, légendes et Tuesday or the Carnival is pretty 
contes des Ardennes (Charleville, 1890), general in France. i 
p. 63. According to the writer, the 2 Ch. Beauquier, Les Mois en 
custom of burning an effigy of Shrove Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), p. 30. 
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Burial of In Normandy on the evening of Ash Wednesday it used 
Fay in tO be the custom to hold a celebration called the Burial of 
Normandy. Shrove Tuesday. A squalid effigy scantily clothed in rags, 
a battered old hat crushed down on his dirty face, his great 
round paunch stuffed with straw, represented the disreputable 
old rake who after a long course of dissipation was now 
about to suffer for his sins. Hoisted on the shoulders of a 
sturdy fellow, who pretended to stagger under the burden, 
this popular personification of the Carnival promenaded the 
streets for the last time in a manner the reverse of triumphal. 
Preceded by a drummer and accompanied by a jeering rabble, 
among whom the urchins and all the tag-rag and bobtail of 
the town mustered in great force, the figure was carried 
about by the flickering light of torches to the discordant din 
of shovels and tongs, pots and pans, horns and kettles, 
mingled with hootings, groans, and hisses. From time to 
time the procession halted, and a champion of morality 
accused the broken-down old sinner of all the excesses he 
had committed and for which he was now about to be burned 
alive. The culprit, having nothing to urge in his own 
defence, was thrown on a heap of straw, a torch was put to 
it, and a great blaze shot up, to the delight of the children 
who frisked round it screaming out some old popular verses 
about the death of the Carnival. Sometimes the effigy was 
Bae rolled down the slope of a hill before being burnt! At 
Tuesday at Saint-Lô the ragged effigy of Shrove Tuesday was followed 
Saint-Lô. by his widow, a big burly lout dressed as a woman with a 
crape veil, who emitted sounds of lamentation and woe ina 
stentorian voice. After being carried about the streets on a 
litter attended by a crowd of maskers, the figure was thrown 
into the River Vire. The final scene has been graphically 
described by Madame Octave Feuillet as she witnessed it in 
her childhood some fifty years ago. “My parents invited 
friends to see, from the top of the tower of Jeanne Couillard, 
the funeral procession passing. It was there that, quaffing 
lemonade—the only refreshment allowed because of the fast 


In Beauce and Perche the burning et du Perche (Paris, 1902), i. 320 
or burial of Shrove Tuesday used sg. 


to be represented in effigy, but the 1 J. Lecceur, Esguisses du Bocage 


custom has now disappeared. See Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- 
F. Chapiseau, Le Folk-lore dela Beauce 1887), ii. 148-150, 
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—we witnessed at nightfall a spectacle of which I shall 
always preserve a lively recollection. At our feet flowed the 
Vire under its old stone bridge. On the middle of the bridge 
lay the figure of Shrove Tuesday on a litter of leaves, 
surrounded by scores of maskers dancing, singing, and 
carrying torches. Some of them in their motley costumes 
ran along the parapet like fiends. The rest, worn out with 
their revels, sat on the posts and dozed. Soon the dancing 
stopped, and some of the troop, seizing a torch, set fire to 
the effigy, after which they flung it into the river with 
redoubled shouts and clamour. The man of straw, soaked 
with resin, floated away burning down the stream of the 
Vire, lighting up with its funeral fires the woods on the 
bank and the battlements of the old castle in which Louis XI. 
and Francis I. had slept. When the last glimmer of the 
blazing phantom had vanished, like a falling star, at the end 
of the valley, every one withdrew, crowd and maskers alike, 
and we quitted the ramparts with our guests. As we returned 
home my father sang gaily the old popular song :— 
t Shrove Tuesday is dead and his wife has got 
His shabby pocket-handkerchief and his cracked old pot. 
Sing high, sing low, 
Shrove Tuesday will come back no more.’ 
‘He will come back! He will come back!’ we cried warmly, 
clapping our hands; and he did come back next year, and 
I think I should see him still if, after the lapse of half a 
century, I returned to the land of my birth.” 1 
In Upper Brittany the burial of Shrove Tuesday or the 
Carnival is sometimes performed in a ceremonious manner. 
Four young fellows carry a straw-man or one of their com- 
panions, and are followed by a funeral procession. A show 
is made of depositing the pretended corpse in the grave, 
after which the bystanders make believe to mourn, crying out 
in melancholy tones, “Ah! my poor little Shrove Tuesday !” 
The boy who played the part of Shrove Tuesday bears the 
name for the whole year? At Lesneven in Lower Brittany 
it was formerly the custom on Ash Wednesday to burn a 
1 Madame Octave Feuillet, Que/gues 2 P. Sébillot, Coutumes populaires de 


années de ma vie® (Paris, 1895), pp. la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 1886), pp. 
59-61 227 sq. 
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straw-man, covered with rags, after he had been promenaded 
about the town. He was followed by a representative of 
Shrove Tuesday clothed with sardines and cods’ tails.’ At 
Pontaven in Finistére an effigy representing the Carnival 
used to be thrown from the quay into the sea on the morning 
of Ash Wednesday.? At La Rochelle the porters and sailors 
carried about a man of straw representing Shrove Tuesday, 
then burned it on Ash Wednesday and flung the ashes into 
the sea? In Saintonge and Aunis, which correspond roughly 
to the modern departments of Charente, children used to 
drown or burn a figure of the Carnival on the morning of 
Ash Wednesday.4 The beginning of Lent in England was 
formerly marked by a custom which has now fallen into 
disuse. A figure, made up of straw and cast-off clothes, 
was drawn or carried through the streets amid much noise 
and merriment; after which it was either burnt, shot at, or 
thrown down a chimney. This image went by the name of 
Jack o’ Lent, and was by some supposed to represent Judas 
Iscariot." 

Burying the A Bohemian form of the custom of “ Burying the Car- 

Ce nival” has been already described. The following Swabian 

ee form is obviously similar. In the neighbourhood of Tiibingen 
on Shrove Tuesday a straw-man, called the Shrovetide Bear, 
is made up; he is dressed in a pair of old trousers, and a 
fresh black-pudding or two squirts filled with blood are 
inserted in his neck. After a formal condemnation he is 
beheaded, laid in a coffin, and on Ash Wednesday is buried 
in the churchyard. This is called “ Burying the Carnival.” ? 
Amongst some of the Saxons of Transylvania the Carnival 
is hanged. Thus at Braller on Ash Wednesday or Shrove 
Tuesday two white and two chestnut horses draw a sledge 
on which is placed a straw-man swathed in a white cloth; 


1 A. de Nore, Coutumes, mythes et Ash Wednesday in France, see further 
traditions des Provinces de France, p. Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions et sur- 


206. vivances, iv. 52 sg. 
2 P, Sébillot, Ze Folk-lore de France, 6 T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British 
ii. (Paris, 1905) p. 170. Popular Customs (London, 1876), p. 
3 P. Sébillot, Ae. 93. 
tJ. L. M. Nogues, Les Meæurs 6 See above, p. 209. 
@autrefois en Saintonge et en Aunis T E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 


(Saintes, 1891), p. 60. As to the trial und Gebräuche aus Schwaben, p: 
and condemnation of the Carnival on 371. 
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beside him is a cart-wheel which is kept turning round. 
Two lads disguised as old men follow the sledge lamenting. 
The rest of the village lads, mounted on horseback and 
decked with ribbons, accompany the procession, which is 
headed by two girls crowned with evergreen and drawn in a 
waggon or sledge. A trial is held under a tree, at which 
lads disguised as soldiers pronounce sentence of death. The 
two old men try to rescue the straw-man and to fly with 
him, but to no purpose; he is caught by the two girls and 
handed over to the executioner, who hangs him on a tree. 
In vain the old men try to climb up the tree and take him 
down ; they always tumble down, and at last in despair they 
throw themselves on the ground and weep and howl for the 
hanged man. An official then makes a speech in which he 
declares that the Carnival was condemned to death because 
he had done them harm, by wearing out their shoes and 
making them tired and sleepy.’ At the “ Burial of Carnival ” 
in Lechrain, a man dressed as a woman in black clothes is 
carried on a litter or bier by four men; he is lamented over 
by men disguised as women in black clothes, then thrown 
down before the village dung-heap, drenched with water, 
buried in the dung-heap, and covered with straw.? Similarly 
in Schérzingen, near Schömberg, the “ Carnival (Shrovetide) 
Fool” was carried all about the village on a bier, preceded 
by a man dressed in white, and followed by a devil who was 
dressed in black and carried chains, which he clanked. One 
of the train collected gifts. After the procession the Foo! 
was buried under straw and dung.’ In Rottweil the “ Car- 
nival Fool” is made drunk on Ash Wednesday and buried 
under straw amid loud lamentation. In Wurmlingen the 
Fool is represented by a young fellow enveloped in straw, 
who is led about the village by a rope as a “ Bear” on Shrove 
Tuesday and the preceding day. He dances to the flute. 
Then on Ash Wednesday a straw-man is made, placed on a 
trough, carried out of the village to the sound of drums and 


1 J. Haltrich, Zur Volkskunde der 3 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
Siebenbirger Sachsen (Vienna, 1885), und Gebräuche aus Schwaben, P- 3743 
pp- 284 sg. compare A. Birlinger, Volksthtimliches 

2 K. von Leoprechting, Aus dem aus Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Lechrain, pp. 162 sgg.; W. Mann- 1861-1862), ii. pp. 54 59. § 71. 
hardt, Baumkultus, p. 411. $t E. Meier, of. cit. p. 372. 
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mournful music, and buried in a field! In Altdorf and 
Weingarten on Ash Wednesday the Fool, represented by a 
straw-man, is carried about and then thrown into the water 
to the accompaniment of melancholy music. In other 
villages of Swabia the part of fool is played by a live person, 
who is thrown into the water after being carried about in 
procession.? At Balwe, in Westphalia, a straw-man is made 
on Shrove Tuesday and thrown into the river amid rejoicings. 
This is called, as usual, “ Burying the Carnival.”* At Burge- 
brach, in Bavaria, it used to be customary, as a public pastime, 
to hold a sort of court of justice on Ash Wednesday. The 
accused was a straw-man, on whom was laid the burden of 
all the notorious transgressions that had been committed in 
the course of the year. Twelve chosen maidens sat in 
judgment and pronounced sentence, and a single advocate 
pleaded the cause of the public scapegoat. Finally the 
effigy was burnt, and thus all the offences that had created a 
scandal in the community during the year were symbolically 
atoned for. We can hardly doubt that this custom of 
burning a straw-man on Ash Wednesday for the sins of a 
whole year is only another form of the custom, observed on 
the same day in so many other places, of burning an effigy 
which is supposed to embody and to be responsible for all 
the excesses committed during the licence of the Carnival. 

P seithe In Greece a ceremony of the same sort was witnessed at 

in Greece. Pylos by Mr. E. L. Tilton in 1895. On the evening of the first 
day of the Greek Lent, which fell that year on the twenty-fifth 
of February, an effigy with a grotesque mask for a face was 
borne about the streets on a bier, preceded by a mock priest 
with long white beard. Other functionaries surrounded the 
bier and two torch-bearers walked in advance. The pro- 
cession moved slowly to melancholy music played by a pipe 
and drum. A final halt was made in the public square, 
where a circular space was kept clear of the surging crowd. 
Here a bonfire was kindled, and round it the priest led a wild 
dance to the same droning music. When the frenzy was at 


1 E, Meier, of. cit. p. 373. ii. p. 130, § 393. 

2 E, Meier, of. cit. pp. 373, 374- 4 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 

3 A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und des Königreichs Bayern, iii. 958, 
Märchen aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 1859), note. 
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its height, the chief performer put tow on the effigy and set 

fire to it, and while it blazed he resumed his mad career, 
brandishing torches and tearing off his venerable beard to 

add fuel to the flames.’ On the evening of Shrove Tuesday Esthonian 
the Esthonians make a straw figure called metstk or “ wood- gStom cn 
spirit” ; one year it is dressed with a man’s coat and hat, next Tuesday 
year with a hood and a petticoat. This figure is stuck on a 

long pole, carried across the boundary of the village with loud 

cries of joy, and fastened to the top of a tree in the wood. 

The ceremony is believed to be a protection against all kinds 

of misfortune.” 

Sometimes at these Shrovetide or Lenten ceremonies the Resurrec- 
resurrection of the pretended dead person is enacted. Thus, e n 
in some parts of Swabia on Shrove Tuesday Dr. Iron-Beard these cere- 
professes to bleed a sick man, who thereupon falls as dead to” 
the ground ; but the doctor at last restores him to life by 
blowing air into him through a tube. In the Harz Moun- 
tains, when Carnival is over, a man is laid on a baking-trough 
and carried with dirges to a grave; but in the grave a glass 
of brandy is buried instead of the man. A speech is delivered 
and then the people return to the village-green or meeting- 
place, where they smoke the long clay pipes which are 
distributed at funerals. On the morning of Shrove Tuesday 
in the following year the brandy is dug up and the festival 
begins by every one tasting the spirit which, as the phrase 
goes, has come to life again.‘ 


§ 4. Carrying out Death 


The ceremony of “Carrying out Death” presents much Carrying 
the same features as “Burying the Carnival”; except that ah ee 
the carrying out of Death is generally followed by a cere- 
mony, or at least accompanied by a profession, of bringing 
in Summer, Spring, or Life. Thus in Middle Franken, a 
province of Bavaria, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, the 


village urchins used to make a straw effigy of Death, which 


1 Folk-lore, vi. (1895) p. 206. 8 E. Meier, of. cit. p. 374. 
2 F.J. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren A Dr 
und äusseren Leben der Ehsten (St. 4 H. Pröhle, Harzbi/der (Leipsic, 


Petersburg, 1876), p. 353- 1855), P. 54 
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they carried about with burlesque pomp through the streets, 
and afterwards burned with loud cries beyond the bounds.’ 
The Frankish custom is thus described by a writer of the 
sixteenth century: “At Mid-Lent, the season when the 
church bids us rejoice, the young people of my native 
country make a straw image of Death, and fastening it to 
a pole carry it with shouts to the neighbouring villages. 
By some they are kindly received, and after being refreshed 
with milk, peas, and dried pears, the usual food of that 
season, are sent home again. Others, however, treat them 
with anything but hospitality; for, looking on them as 
harbingers of misfortune, to wit of death, they drive them 
from their boundaries with weapons and insults”? In the 
villages near Erlangen, when the fourth Sunday in Lent 
came round, the peasant girls used to dress themselves 
in all their finery with flowers in their hair. Thus attired 
they repaired to the neighbouring town, carrying puppets 
which were adorued with leaves and covered with white 
cloths. These they took from house to house in pairs, 
stopping at every door where they expected to receive 
something, and singing a few lines in which they announced 
that it was Mid-Lent and that they were about to throw 
Death into the water. When they had collected some 
trifling gratuities they went to the river Regnitz and flung 
the puppets representing Death into the stream. This was 
done to ensure a fruitful and prosperous year; further, it was 
considered a safeguard against pestilence and sudden death.’ 
At Nuremberg girls of seven to eighteen years of age go 
through the streets bearing a little open-coffin, in which is a 
doll hidden under a shroud. Others carry a beech branch, 
with an apple fastened to it for a head, in an open box. 
They sing, “We carry Death into the water, it is well,” or 
“We carry Death into the water, carry him in and out 
again.”* In other parts of Bavaria the ceremony took 
place on the Saturday before the fifth Sunday in Lent, and 
the performers were boys or girls, according to the sex of 

1 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 3 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
des Königreichs Bayern, iii. 958. des Königreichs Bayern, iii. 958. 

2 J. Boemus, Omnium gentium 4 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 


mores, leges, et ritus (Paris, 1538),  ii.639s7.; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 
p. 83. P- 412. 
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the last person who died in the village. The figure was 
thrown into water or buried in a secret place, for example 
under moss in the forest, that no one might find Death 
again. Then early on Sunday morning the children went 
from house to house singing a song in which they announced 
the glad tidings that Death was gone.’ In some parts of 
Bavaria down to 1780 it was believed that a fatal epidemic 
would ensue if the custom of “Carrying out Death” were 
not observed.” 

In some villages of Thiiringen, on the fourth Sunday of carrying 
Lent, the children used to carry a puppet of birchen twigs?" . in 
through the village, and then threw it into a pool, while they Thüringen 
sang, “ We carry the old Death out behind the herdsman’s 
old house; we have got Summer, and Kroden’s (?) power is 
destroyed.”* At Debschwitz or Dobschwitz, near Gera, the 
ceremony of “ Driving out Death” is or was annually ob- 
served on the first of March. The young people make up 
a figure of straw or the like materials, dress it in old clothes, 
which they have begged from houses in the village, and carry 
it out and throw it into the river. On returning to the 
village they break the good news to the people, and receive 
eggs and other victuals as a reward. The ceremony is or 
was supposed to purify the village and to protect the in- 
habitants from sickness and plague. In other villages of 
Thiiringen, in which the population was originally Slavonic, 
the carrying out of the puppet is accompanied with the 
singing of a song, which begins, “ Now we carry Death out 
of the village and Spring into the village.”* At the end of 
the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth century the 
custom was observed in Thüringen as follows. The boys 
and girls made an effigy of straw or the like materials, but 
the shape of the figure varied from year to year. In one 
year it would represent an old man, in the next an old 
woman, in the third a young man, and in the fourth a 
maiden, and the dress of the figure varied with the character 


1 Sepp, Die Religion der alten 1878), p. 193. 


Deutschen (Munich, 1890), p. 67. 4 A. Witzschel, of. ci. p. 1993 
2 Fr. Kauffmann, Balder (Strasburg, J. A. E. Kohler, Volksbrauch, Aber- 
1902), p. 283. glauben, Sagen und andre alte Uber- 


3 Aug. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten lieferungen im Voigtlande (Leipsic, 
und Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 1867), pp. 171 sg. 
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it personated. There used to be a sharp contest as to where 
the effigy was to be made, for the people thought that the 
house from which it was carried forth would not be visited 
with death that year. Having been made, the puppet was 
fastened to a pole and carried by a girl if it represented an 
old man, but by a boy if it represented an old woman. 
Thus it was borne in procession, the young people holding 
sticks in their hands and singing that they were driving out 
Death. When they came to water they threw the effigy 
into it and ran hastily back, fearing that it might jump on 
their shoulders and wring their necks. They also took care 
not to touch it, lest it should dry them up. On their return 
they beat the cattle with the sticks, believing that this would 
make the animals fat or fruitful. Afterwards they visited 
the house or houses from which they had carried the image 
of Death, where they received a dole of half-boiled peas.’ 
The custom of “Carrying out Death” was practised also in 
Saxony. At Leipsic the bastards and public women used 
to make a straw effigy of Death every year at Mid-Lent. 
This they carried through all the streets with songs and 
shewed it to the young married women. Finally they threw 
it into the river Parthe. By this ceremony they professed 
to make the young wives fruitful, to purify the city, and to 
protect the inhabitants for that year from plague and other 
epidemics.” 

Ceremonies of the same sort are observed at Mid-Lent 
in Silesia. Thus in many places the grown girls with the 
help of the young men dress up a straw figure with women’s 
clothes and carry it out of the village towards the setting 
sun. At the boundary they strip it of its clothes, tear it in 
pieces, and scatter the fragments about the fields. This is 
called “ Burying Death.” As they carry the image out, they 
sing that they are about to bury death under an oak, that 


1 Fr. Kauffmann, Balder (Strasburg, 
1902), p. 283 note, quoting J. K. 
Zeumer, Laetare vulgo Todten Sonntag 
(Jena, 1701), pp. 20 sgg. ; J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie,’ ii. 640 sg. The 
words of the song are given as ‘* So 
treiben wir den todten auss,” but this 
must be a mistake for ‘‘ So treiben wir 
den Tod hinaus,” as the line is given 


by P. Drechsler (Sztte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien, i. 66). In 
the passage quoted the effigy is spoken 
of as “mortis larva.” 

2 Zacharias Schneider, Zeipziger 
Chronik, iv. 143, cited by K. Schwenk, 
Die Mythologie der Slaven (Frankfort, 
1853), pp. 217 sg., and Fr. Kauff- 
mann, Balder, pp. 284 sg. 
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he may depart from the people. Sometimes the song runs 
that they are bearing death over hill and dale to return no 
more. In the Polish neighbourhood of Gross-Strehlitz the 
puppet is called Goik. It is carried on horseback and 
thrown into the nearest water. The people think that the 
ceremony protects them from sickness of every sort in the 
coming year. In the districts of Wohlau and Guhrau the 
image of Death used to be thrown over the boundary of the 
next village. But as the neighbours feared to receive the 
ill-omened figure, they were on the look-out to repel it, and 
hard knocks were often exchanged between the two parties. 
In some Polish parts of Upper Silesia the effigy, representing 
an old woman, goes by the name of Marzana, the goddess 
of death. It is made in the house where the last death 
occurred, and is carried on a pole to the boundary of the 
village, where it is thrown into a pond or burnt. At Polk- 
witz the custom of “ Carrying out Death” fell into abeyance ; 
but an outbreak of fatal sickness which followed the inter- 
mission of the ceremony induced the people to resume it. 
Some of the Moravians of Silesia make three puppets on 
this occasion: one represents a man, another a bride, and 
the third a bridesmaid. The first is carried by the boys, the 
two last by the girls. Formerly these effigies were torn to 
pieces at a brook; now they are brought home again? In 
this last custom two of the figures are clearly conceived as 
bride and bridegroom. 

In Bohemia the children go out with a straw-man, re- Carrying 
presenting Death, to the end of the village, where they burn Fas m 
it, singing— Bohemia 

“ Now carry we Death out of the village, 
The new Summer into the village, 


Welcome, dear Summer, 
Green little corn.” 8 


At Tabor in Bohemia the figure of Death is carried out 


of the town and flung from a high rock into the water, while 
they sing— 

1 P. Drechsler, Site, Brauch und 2 F. Tetzner, ‘‘Die Tschechen und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien, i. 65-71. Mahrer in Schlesien,” Globus, xxviii. 
Compare A. Peter, Volksthtimliches aus (1900) p. 340. ; 
Österreichisch - Schlesien (Troppau, 3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 
1865-1867), ii. 281 sg. ii, 642. 
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“ Death swims on the water, 
Summer will soon be here, 
We carried Death away for you, 
We brought the Summer. 
And do thou, O holy Marketa, 
Give us a good year 
For wheat and for rye.” 1 


In other parts of Bohemia they carry Death to the end of 
the village, singing— 


“ We carry Death out of the village, 
And the New Year into the village. 
Dear Spring, we bid you welcome, 
Green grass, we bid you welcome.” 


Behind the village they erect a pyre, on which they burn the 
straw figure, reviling and scoffing at it the while. Then they 
return, singing— 

“We have carried away Death, 

And brought Life back. 


He has taken up his quarters in the village, 
Therefore sing joyous songs,” ? 


In some German villages of Moravia, as in Jassnitz and 
Seitendorf, the young folk assemble on the third Sunday in 
Lent and fashion a straw-man, who is generally adorned 
with a fur cap and a pair of old leathern hose, if such are to 
be had. The effigy is then hoisted on a pole and carried 
by the lads and lasses out into the open fields. On the 
way they sing a song, in which it is said that they are 
carrying Death away and bringing dear Summer into the 
house, and with Summer the May and the flowers. On 
reaching an appointed place they dance in a circle round 
the effigy with loud shouts and screams, then suddenly rush 
at it and tear it to pieces with their hands. Lastly, the 
pieces are thrown together in a heap, the pole is broken, and 
fire is set to the whole. While it burns the troop dances 
merrily round it, rejoicing at the victory won by Spring; 
and when the fire has nearly died out they go to the house- 
holders to beg for a present of eggs wherewith to hold a 


1 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest-Kalender aus Böhmen, pp. 90 sq. 
2 Jbid. p. 91. 
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feast, taking care to give as a reason for the request that 
they have carried Death out and away.) 

The preceding evidence shews that the effigy of Death is The effigy 
often regarded with fear and treated with marks of hatred ep 
and abhorrence. Thus the anxiety of the villagers to transfer abhorred. 
the figure from their own to their neighbours’ land, and the 
reluctance of the latter to receive the ominous guest, are 
proof enough of the dread which it inspires. Further, in 
Lusatia and Silesia the puppet is sometimes made to look 
in at the window of a house, and it is believed that some 
one in the house will die within the year unless his life is 
redeemed by the payment of money.? Again, after throwing 
the effigy away, the bearers sometimes run home lest Death 
should follow them, and if one of them falls in running, it is 
believed that he will die within the year.? At Chrudim, in 
Bohemia, the figure of Death is made out of a cross, with a 
head and mask stuck at the top, and a shirt stretched out 
on it. On the fifth Sunday in Lent the boys take this 
effigy to the nearest brook or pool, and standing in a line 
throw it into the water. Then they all plunge in after it ; but 
as soon as it is caught no one more may enter the water. The 
boy who did not enter the water or entered it last will die 
within the year, and he is obliged to carry the Death back 
to the village. The effigy is then burned. On the other 
hand, it is believed that no one will die within the year in 
the house out of which the figure of Death has been 
carried; and the village out of which Death has been 
driven is sometimes supposed to be protected against sickness 
and plague.® In some villages of Austrian Silesia on the 
Saturday before Dead Sunday an effigy is made of old 
clothes, hay, and straw, for the purpose of driving Death out 


of the village. 


1 W. Müller, Beiträge zur Volks- 
kunde der Deutschen in Mähren 
(Vienna and Olmütz, 1893), pp. 353- 
k J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 
ii. 644; K. Haupt, Sagenbuch der 
Lausitz (Leipsic, 1862-1863), ii. 555; 
P. Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und Volks- 
glaube in Schlesien, i. 70 sq. 

3 J. Grimm, of, cit. ii. 640, 643; 


On Sunday the people, armed with sticks 


P. Drechsler, of. cit. i. 70. See also 
above, p. 236. 

4 Th. Vernaleken, Mythen und 
Bräuche des Volkes in Österreich 


(Vienna, 1859), pp. 294 sg.; Reins- 
berg - Düringsfeld, Fest- Kalender aus 
Böhmen, p. 90. 

6 See above, p. 236. 

6 See above, pp. 234, 235, 236, 
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and straps, assemble before the house where the figure is 
lodged. Four lads then draw the effigy by cords through 
the village amid exultant shouts, while all the others beat it 
with their sticks and straps. On reaching a field which 
belongs to a neighbouring village they lay down the figure, 
cudgel it soundly, and scatter the fragments over the field. 
The people believe that the village from which Death has 
been thus carried out will be safe from any infectious disease 
for the whole year} In Slavonia the figure of Death is 
cudgelled and then rent in two.” In’ Poland the effigy, 
made of hemp and straw, is flung into a pool or swamp 
with the words “ The devil take thee.” ? 


§ 5. Sawing the Old Woman 


The custom of “Sawing the Old Woman,” which is or 
used to be observed in Italy, France, and Spain on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, is doubtless, as Grimm supposes, merely 
another form of the custom of “Carrying out Death.” <A 
great hideous figure representing the oldest woman of the 
village was dragged out and sawn in two, amid a prodigious 
noise made with cow-bells, pots and pans, and so forth. In 
Palermo the representation used to be still more lifelike. 
At Mid-Lent an old woman was drawn through the streets 
on a cart, attended by two men dressed in the costume of 
the Compagnia de’ Bianchi, a society or religious order whose 
function it was to attend and console prisoners condemned 
to death. A scaffold was erected in a public square; the 
old woman mounted it, and two mock executioners proceeded, 
amid a storm of huzzas and hand-clapping, to saw through 
her neck, or rather through a bladder of blood which had 
been previously fitted to it. The blood gushed out and the 
old woman pretended to swoon and die. The last of these 
mock executions took place in 1737.° In Florence, during 


1 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Das fest- ii, 652; H. Usener, “Italische 


liche Jahr (Leipsic, 1863), p. 80. Mythen,” Rheinisches Museum, N.F., 
2 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the xxx. (1875) pp. 191 sg. 

Russian People (London, 1872), p. 5 G. Pitré, Spettacoli e feste popolari 

211. . siciliane (Palermo, 1881), pp. 207 sg., 
3 Ibid. p. 210. 


j id., Usi e costumi, credenze e pregiu- 
‘J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies dizi del popolo siciliano, i. 107 A 
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the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Old Woman was 
represented by a figure stuffed with walnuts and dried figs 
and fastened to the top of a ladder. At Mid-Lent this 
effigy was sawn through the middle under the Loggze of the 
Mercato Nuovo, and as the dried fruits tumbled out they 
were scrambled for by the crowd. A trace of the custom 
is still to be seen in the practice, observed by urchins, of 
secretly pinning paper ladders to the shoulders of women of 
the lower classes who happen to shew themselves in the 
streets on the morning of Mid-Lent.’ A similar custom is 
observed by urchins in Rome; and at Naples on the first of 
April boys cut strips of cloth into the shape of saws, smear 
them with gypsum, and strike passers-by with their “saws” 
on the back, thus imprinting the figure of a saw upon their 
clothes.? At Montalto, in Calabria, boys go about at Mid- 
Lent with little saws made of cane and jeer at old people, 
who therefore generally stay indoors on that day. The 
Calabrian women meet together at this time and feast on 
figs, chestnuts, honey, and so forth; this they call “Sawing 
the Old Woman ”—a reminiscence probably of a custom 
like the old Florentine one In Lombardy the Thursday 
of Mid-Lent is known as the Day of the Old Wives (z 
giorno delle vecchie). The children run about crying out for 
the oldest woman, whom they wish to burn; and failing to 
possess themselves of the original, they make a puppet 
representing her, which in the evening is consumed on a 
bonfire. On the Lake of Garda the blaze of light flaring at 
different points on the hills produces a picturesque effect.* 
In Berry, a region of central France, the custom of “ Saw- Sawing 

ing the Old Woman” at Mid-Lent used to be popular, and tagia h 
has probably not wholly died out even now. Here the name AE 
of “Fairs of the old Wives” was given to certain fairs held 
in Lent, at which children were made to believe that they 
would see the Old Woman of Mid-Lent split or sawn asunder. 
At Argenton and Cluis-Dessus, when Mid-Lent has come, 
children of ten or twelve years of age scour the streets with 

1 Archivio per lo studio delle tradi- popolari della Calabria citeriore (Co- 
gioni popolari, iv. (1885) pp. 294 sg. senza, 1884), pp. 43 sg. 

2 H. Usener, of. cit. p. 193. 4 E. Martinengo-Cesaresco, in Zhe 


3 Vincenzo Dorsa, La Tradizione Academy, No. 671, March 14, 1885, 
ereco-latina negli usi e nelle credenze p. 188. 
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wooden swords, pursue the old crones whom they meet, 
and even try to break into the houses where ancient dames 
are known to live. Passers-by, who see the children thus 
engaged, say, “They are going to cut or sabre the Old 
Woman.” Meantime the old wives take care to keep out of 
sight as much as possible. When the children of Cluis- 
Dessus have gone their rounds, and the day draws towards 
evening, they repair to Cluis-Dessous, where they mould a 
rude figure of an old woman out of clay, hew it in pieces 
with their wooden swords, and throw the bits into the river. 
At Bourges on the same day, an effigy representing an old 
woman was formerly sawn in two on the crier’s stone in a 
public square. About the middle of the nineteenth century, 
in the same town and on the same day, hundreds of children 
assembled at the Hospital “to see the old woman split or 
divided in two.” A religious service was held in the build- 
ing on this occasion, which attracted many idlers. In the 
streets it was not uncommon to hear cries of “ Let us cleave 
the Old Wife! let us cleave the oldest woman of the ward !” 
At Tulle, on the day of Mid-Lent, the people used to enquire 
after the oldest woman in the town, and to tell the children 
that at mid-day punctually she was to be sawn in two at 
Puy-Saint-Clair,’ 

In Barcelona on the fourth Sunday in Lent boys run 
about the streets, some with saws, others with billets of wood, 
others again with cloths in which they collect gratuities. 
They sing a song in which it is said that they are looking 
for the oldest woman of the city for the purpose of sawing 
her in two in honour of Mid-Lent; at last, pretending to 
have found her, they saw something in two and burn it. A 
like custom is found amongst the South Slavs. In Lent the 
Croats tell their children that at noon an old woman is being 
sawn in two outside the gates; and in Carniola also the say- 
ing is current that at Mid-Lent an old woman is taken out 
of the village and sawn in two. The North Slavonian ex- 
pression for keeping Mid-Lent is dbu rezati, that is, “sawing 
the Old Wife.”? In the Graubiinden Canton of Switzerland, 


1 Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et ii. 652; H. Usener, ‘* Italische 
Ugendes du centre de la France (Paris, Mythen,” Rheinisches Museum, N.F., 
1875), i. 43 sg. xxx. (1875) pp. 191 sg. 

2 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
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on /uvocavit Sunday, grown people used to assemble in the 

ale-house and there saw in two a straw puppet which they 

called Mrs. Winter or the Ugly Woman (éagorda), while the 

children in the streets teased each other with wooden saws. 
Among the gypsies of south-eastern Europe the custom Sawing 

of “sawing the Old Woman in two” is observed in a the Old 

of Palm Sunday. The Old Woman, represented by ae ee 

puppet of straw dressed in women’s clothes, is laid across gypsies. 

a beam in some open place and beaten with clubs by 

the assembled gypsies, after which it is sawn in two 

by a young man and a maiden, both of whom wear a 

disguise. While the effigy is being sawn through, the rest of 

the company dance round it singing songs of various sorts. 

The remains of the figure are finally burnt, and the ashes 

thrown into-a stream. The ceremony is supposed by the 

gypsies themselves to be observed in honour of a certain 

Shadow Queen; hence Palm Sunday goes by the name 

Shadow Day among all the strolling gypsies of eastern and 

southern Europe. According to the popular belief, this 

Shadow Queen, of whom the gypsies of to-day have only a 

very vague and confused conception, vanishes underground 

at the appearance of spring, but comes forth again at the 

beginning of winter to plague mankind during that in- 

clement season with sickness, hunger, and death. Among 

the vagrant gypsies of southern Hungary the effigy is 

regarded as an expiatory and thank offering made to the 

Shadow Queen for having spared the people during the 

winter. In Transylvania the gypsies who live in tents clothe 

the puppet in the cast-off garments of the woman who has 

last become a widow. The widow herself gives the clothes 

gladly for this purpose, because she thinks that being burnt 

they will pass into the possession of her departed husband, 

who will thus have no excuse for returning from the spirit-land 

to visit her. The ashes are thrown by the Transylvanian 

gypsies on the first graveyard that they pass on their journey? 


1 E. Hoffmann-Krayer, ‘‘ Frucht- 2 H, von Wlislocki, Volksglaube und 
barkeitsriten im schweizerischen Volks- religiöser Brauch der Zigeuner (Münster 
brauch,” Schweizerisches Archiv für i. W., 1891), pp. 145 sg. 

Volkskunde, xi. (1907) p. 239, 
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In this gypsy custom the equivalence of the effigy of the Old 
Woman to the effigy of Death in the customs we have just 
been considering comes out very clearly, thus strongly con- 
firming the opinion of Grimm that the practice of “sawing 
the Old Woman” is only another form of the practice of 
“carrying out Death.” 

The same perhaps may be said of a somewhat different 
form which the custom assumes in parts of Spain and Italy. 
In Spain it is sometimes usual on Ash Wednesday to 
fashion an effigy of stucco or pasteboard representing a 
hideous old woman with seven legs, wearing a crown of sorrel 
and spinach, and holding a sceptre in her hand. The seven 
skinny legs stand for the seven weeks of the Lenten fast 
which begins on Ash Wednesday. This monster, proclaimed 
Queen of Lent amid the chanting of lugubrious songs, is 
carried in triumph through the crowded streets: and public 
places. On reaching the principal square the people put out 
their torches, cease shouting, and disperse. Their revels are 
now ended, and they take a vow to hold no more merry 
meetings until all the legs of the old woman have fallen one 
by one and she has been beheaded. The effigy is then 
deposited in some place appointed for the purpose, where 
the public is admitted to see it during the whole of Lent. 
Every week, on Saturday evening, one of the Queen’s legs is 
pulled off; and on Holy Saturday, when from every church 
tower the joyous clangour of the bells proclaims the glad 
tidings that Christ is risen, the mutilated body of the fallen 
Queen is carried with great solemnity to the principal square 
and publicly beheaded.! 

A custom of the same sort prevails in various parts of 
Italy. Thus in the Abruzzi they hang a puppet of tow, 
representing Lent, to a cord, which stretches across the street 
from one window to another. Seven feathers are attached 
to the figure, and in its hand it grasps a distaff and spindle. 
Every Saturday in Lent one of the seven feathers is plucked 
out, and on Holy Saturday, while the bells are ringing, a 


1 E Cortet, Essai sur les fêtes sg. A similar custom appears to be 
religieuses (Paris, 1867), pp. 107 sg.; observed in Minorca. See Globus, lix. 
Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances ef (1891) pp. 279, 280, 

Ugendes du centre de la France, i. 45 
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string of chestnuts is burnt for the purpose of sending Lent 
and its meagre fare to the devil. In houses, too, it is usual to 
amuse children by cutting the figure of an old woman with 
seven legs out of pasteboard and sticking it beside the 
chimney. The old woman represents Lent, and her seven legs 
are the seven weeks of the fast; every Saturday one of the 
legs is amputated. At Mid-Lent the effigy is cut through 
the middle, and the part of which the feet have been already 
amputated is removed. Sometimes the figure is stuffed 
with sweets, dried fruits, and halfpence, for which the street 
urchins scramble when the puppet is bisected In the 
Sorrentine peninsula Lent is similarly represented by the 
effigy of a wrinkled old hag with a spindle and distaff, 
which is fastened to a balcony or a window. Attached to 
the figure is an orange with as many feathers stuck into it 
as there are weeks in Lent, and at the end of each week one 
of the feathers is plucked out. At Mid-Lent the puppet is 
sawn in two, an operation which is sometimes attended by a 
gush of blood from a bladder concealed in the interior of the 
figure. Any old women who shew themselves in the streets 
on that day are exposed to jibes and jests, and may be 
warned that they ought to remain at home? At Castel- 
lamare, to the south of Naples, an English lady observed a 
rude puppet dangling from a string which spanned one of 
the narrow streets of the old town, being fastened at either 
end, high overhead, to the upper part of the many-storied 
houses. The puppet, about a foot long, was dressed all 
in black, rather like a nun, and from the skirts projected 
five or six feathers which bore a certain resemblance to legs. 
A peasant being asked what these things meant, replied 
with Italian vagueness, “It is only Lent.” Further enquiries, 
however, elicited the information that at the end of every 
week in Lent one of the feather legs was pulled off the 
puppet, and that the puppet was finally destroyed on the last 


day of Lent? 
1 A. de Nino, Usi e costumi abrus- 2 G. Amalfi, Tradizioni ed usi nella 
gesi, ii. 203-205 (Florence, 1881); G. Penisola Sorrentina (Palermo, 1890), 


Finamore, Credenze, usi e costumi p. 41. f 
abruzzesi (Palermo, 1890), pp. 112, 3 Lucy E. Broadwood, in Folk-lore, 


114. iv. (1893) p. 390. 
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§ 6. Bringing in Summer 


bits In the preceding ceremonies the return of Spring, Summer, 
custom of A $ i . lied 
carrying or Life, as a sequel to the expulsion of Death, is only implie 

See or at most announced. In the following ceremonies it is 
followed plainly enacted. Thus in some parts of Bohemia the effigy of 
by the : . : i 
anay DONN: drowned by being thrown into the water at sunset ; 


of bringing then the girls go out into the wood and cut down a young 
W o tree with a green crown, hang a doll dressed as a woman on 


the Sum- jt, deck the whole with green, red, and white ribbons, and 
mer 1s re- 


presented March in procession with their Zéfo (Summer) into the 


by a treeor yi in ifts and singing— 
Py a eeo Village, collecting g sng 


“ Death swims in the water, 
Spring comes to visit us, 
With eggs that are red, 
With yellow pancakes. 
We carried Death out of the village, 
We are carrying Summer into the village.” 1 


In many Silesian villages the figure of Death, after being 
treated with respect, is stript of its clothes and flung with 
curses into the water, or torn to pieces in a field. Then the 
young folk repair to a wood, cut down a small fir-tree, peel 
the trunk, and deck it with festoons of evergreens, paper 
roses, painted egg-shells, motley bits of cloth, and so forth. 
The tree thus adorned is called Summer or May. Boys 
carry it from house to house singing appropriate songs and 
begging for presents. Among their songs is the following :— 


“ We have carried Death out, 
We are bringing the dear Summer back, 
The Summer and the May 
And all the flowers gay.” 


Sometimes they also bring back from the wood a prettily 
adorned figure, which goes by the name of Summer, May, or 
the Bride; in the Polish districts it is called Dziewanna, the 
goddess of spring.’ 


1 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Fest- Kalen- 
der aus Böhmen, pp. 89 sg.; W. Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus, p. 156. This 
custom has been already referred to. 
See The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 73 sq. 


2 P, Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaupe in Schlesien, i, 71 sgq.3 
Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Das festliche 
Jahr, p. 82; Philo vom Walde, Schlesien 
in Sage und Brauch (Berlin, N.D., 
preface dated 1883), p. 122. 
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At Eisenach on the fourth Sunday in Lent young 
people used to fasten a straw-man, representing Death, to a 
wheel, which they trundled to the top ofa hill. Then setting 
fire to the figure they allowed it and the wheel to roll down 
the slope. Next they cut a tall fir-tree, tricked it out with 
ribbons, and set it up in the plain. The men then climbed 
the tree to fetch down the ribbons.) In Upper Lusatia the 
figure of Death, made of straw and rags, is dressed in a veil 
furnished by the last bride and a shirt provided by the house 
in which the last death took place. Thus arrayed the figure 
is stuck on the end of a long pole and carried at full speed 
by the tallest and strongest girl, while the rest pelt the effigy 
with sticks and stones. Whoever hits it will be sure to live 
through the year. In this way Death is carried out of the 
village and thrown into the water or over the boundary of the 
next village. On their way home each one breaks a green 
branch and carries it gaily with him till he reaches the village, 
when he throws it away. Sometimes the young people of the 
next village, upon whose land the figure has been thrown, run 
after them and hurl it back, not wishing to have Death among 
them. Hence the two parties occasionally come to blows.” 

In these cases Death is represented by the puppet which New 
is thrown away, Summer or Life by the branches or trees P?sney 
which are brought back. But sometimes a new potency of ascribed tc 
life seems to be attributed to the image of Death itself, and "$5 image 
by a kind of resurrection it becomes the instrument of the 
general revival. Thus in some parts of Lusatia women alonc 
are concerned in carrying out Death, and suffer no male to 
meddle with it. Attired in mourning, which they wear the 
whole day, they make a puppet of straw, clothe it in a white 
shirt, and give it a broom in one hand and a scythe in the 
other. Singing songs and pursued by urchins throwing 
stones, they carry the puppet to the village boundary, 
where they tear it in pieces. Then they cut down a fine 
tree, hang the shirt on it, and carry it home singing? On 


1 A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten und Baumkultus, pp. 412 sg; W. R. S. 
Gebräuche aus Thüringen, pp. 192 sg.; Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 
compare pp. 297 59g. P. 2IL M. 

2 i Gia Deutsche Mythologie, 3 J. Grimm, of. cit. ii, 644; K. 
ii. 643 5g.3 K. Haupt, Sagenbuch der Haupt, of. cit. ii. 55. 

Lausitz, ii. 54 sg.; W. Mannhardt, 


Carrying 
out Death 
at Braller 
in Tran- 
sylvania. 
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the Feast of Ascension the Saxons of Braller, a village 
of Transylvania, not far from Hermannstadt, observe the 
ceremony of “Carrying out Death” in the following 
manner. After morning service all the school-girls repair 
to the house of one of their number, and there dress up the 
Death. This is done by tying a threshed-out sheaf of corn 
into a rough semblance of a head and body, while the arms 
are simulated by a broomstick thrust through it horizontally. 
The figure is dressed in the holiday attire of a young 
peasant woman, with a red hood, silver brooches, and a 
profusion of ribbons at the arms and breast. The girls 
bustle at their work, for soon the bells will be ringing to 
vespers, and the Death must be ready in time to be placed 
at the open window, that all the people may see it on their 
way to church. When vespers are over, the longed-for 
moment has come for the first procession with the Death to 
begin; it is a privilege that belongs to the school-girls 
alone. Two of the older girls seize the figure by the arms 
and walk in front: all the rest follow two and two. Boys 
may take no part in the procession, but they troop after it 
gazing with open-mouthed admiration at the “beautiful 
Death.” So the procession goes through all the streets of 
the village, the girls singing the old hymn that begins— 


“ Gott mein Vater, deine Liebe 
Reicht so weit der Himmel ist,” 


to a tune that differs from the ordinary one. When the 
procession has wound its way through every street, the girls 
go to another house, and having shut the door against the 
eager prying crowd of boys who follow at their heels, they 
strip the Death and pass the naked truss of straw out of 
the window to the boys, who pounce on it, run out of the 
village with it without singing, and fling the dilapidated 
effigy into the neighbouring brook. This done, the second 
scene of the little drama begins. While the boys were 
carrying away the Death out of the village, the girls 
remained in the house, and one of them is now dressed in all 
the finery which had been worn by the effigy. Thus arrayed 
she is led in procession through all the streets to the singing 
of the same hymn as before. When the procession is over 
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they all betake themselves to the house of the girl who 
played the leading part. Here a feast awaits them from 
which also the boys are excluded. It is a popular belief 
that the children may safely begin to eat gooseberries and 
other fruit after the day on which Death has thus been 
carried out ; for Death, which up to that time lurked espe- 
cially in gooseberries, is now destroyed. Further, they may 
now bathe with impunity out of doors.’ Very similar is the 
ceremony which, down to recent years, was observed in some 
of the German villages of Moravia. Boys and girls met on 
the afternoon of the first Sunday after Easter, and together 
fashioned a puppet of straw to represent Death. Decked 
with bright-coloured ribbons and cloths, and fastened to the 
top of a long pole, the effigy was then borne with singing 
and clamour to the nearest height, where it was stript of its 
gay attire and thrown or rolled down the slope. One of 
the girls was next dressed in the gauds taken from the 
effigy of Death, and with her at its head the procession 
moved back to the village. In some villages the practice 
is to bury the effigy in the place that has the most evil 
reputation of all the country-side: others throw it into 
running water.” 

In the Lusatian ceremony described above the tree Life-giving 
which is brought home after the destruction of the figure of Yod to 
Death is plainly equivalent to the trees or branches which, the effigy 
in the preceding customs, were brought back as representa- ia 
tives of Summer or Life, after Death had been thrown away 
or destroyed. But the transference of the shirt worn by the 
effigy of Death to the tree clearly indicates that the tree is 
a kind of revivification, in a new form, of the destroyed effigy.‘ 

This comes out also in the Transylvanian and Moravian 
customs: the dressing of a girl in the clothes worn by the 
Death, and the leading her about the village to the same 
song which had been sung when the Death was being 

1 J. K. Schuller, Das Todaustragen 2 W. Müller, Beiträge zur Volkskunde 
und der Muorlef ein Beitragzur Kunde der Deutschen in Mähren (Vienna and 


sächsischer Sitte und Sage in Sieben- Olmütz, 1893), pp. 258 sg. 

burgen (Hermannstadt, 1861), pp. 4 8 P, 247. 

sg. The description of this ceremony S ; 

by Miss E. Gerard (The Land beyond 4 This is also the view taken of the 
the Forest, ii. 47-49) is plainly borrowed custom by W. Mannhardt, Baumhultus, 


from Mr. Schuller’s little work. p. 419. 
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carried about, shew that she is intended to be a kind of 
resuscitation of the being whose effigy has just been destroyed. 
These examples therefore suggest that the Death whose 
demolition is represented in these ceremonies cannot be 
regarded as the purely destructive agent which we under- 
stand by Death. If the tree which is brought back as an 
embodiment of the reviving vegetation of spring is clothed 
in the shirt worn by the Death which has just been destroyed, 
the object certainly cannot be to check and counteract the 
revival of vegetation: it can only be to foster and promote 
it. Therefore the being which has just been destroyed—the 
so-called Death—must be supposed to be endowed with a 
vivifying and quickening influence, which it can communi- 
cate to the vegetable and even the animal world. This 
ascription of a life-giving virtue to the figure of Death is put 
beyond a doubt by the custom, observed in some places, of 
taking pieces of the straw effigy of Death and placing them 
in the fields to make the crops grow, or in the manger to 
make the cattle thrive. Thus in Spachendorf, a village of 
Austrian Silesia, the figure of Death, made of straw, brush- 
wood, and rags, is carried with wild songs to an open place 
outside the village and there burned, and while it is burning 
a general struggle takes place for the pieces, which are pulled 
out of the flames with bare hands. Each one who secures 
a fragment of the effigy ties it to a branch of the largest 
tree in his garden, or buries it in his field, in the belief that 
this causes the crops to grow better. In the Troppau 
district of Austrian Silesia the straw figure which the boys 
make on the fourth Sunday in Lent is dressed by the girls 
in woman’s clothes and hung with ribbons, necklace, and 
garlands. Attached to a long pole it is carried out of the 
village, followed by a troop of young people of both sexes, 
who alternately frolic, lament, and sing songs. Arrived at 
its destination—a field outside the village—the figure is 
stripped of its clothes and ornaments; then the crowd 
rushes at it and tears it to bits, scuffling for the fragments. 
Every one tries to get a wisp of the straw of which the 
effigy was made, because such a wisp, placed in the manger, 


1 Th. Vernaleken, Mythen und Bräuche des Volkes in Osterreich, pp. 
293 59. 
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is believed to make the cattle thrive.’ Or the straw is put 

in the hens’ nest, it being supposed that this prevents the 
hens from carrying away their eggs, and makes them brood 
much better.” The same attribution of a fertilising power 

to the figure of Death appears in the belief that if the 
bearers of the figure, after throwing it away, beat cattle 
with their sticks, this will render the beasts fat or prolific.’ 
Perhaps the sticks had been previously used to beat the 
Death,* and so had acquired the fertilising power ascribed 

to the effigy. We have seen, too, that at Leipsic a straw 
effigy of Death was shewn to young wives to make them 
fruitful.’ 

It seems hardly possible to separate from the May-trees The 

the trees or branches which are brought into the village Su™™*™ 


tree 
after the destruction of the Death. The bearers who equivalent 


bring them in profess to be bringing in the Summer,’ {oteM4 
therefore the trees obviously represent the Summer; 
indeed in Silesia they are commonly called the Summer 
or the May,’ and the doll which is sometimes attached 
to the Summer-tree is a duplicate representative of 
the Summer, just as the May is sometimes repre- 
sented at the same time by a May-tree and a May 
Lady. Further, the Summer-trees are adorned like May- 
trees with ribbons and so on; like May-trees, when large, 
they are planted in the ground and climbed up; and like 
May-trees, when small, they are carried from door to door 
by boys or girls singing songs and collecting money.” And 
as if to demonstrate the identity of the two sets of customs 
the bearers of the Summer-tree sometimes announce that 
they are bringing in the Summer and the May.” The 
customs, therefore, of bringing in the May and bringing in 
the Summer are essentially the same ; and the Summer-tree 
is merely another form of the May-tree, the only distinction 


1 Reinsberg- Diiringsfeld, Das fest- 6 Above, p. 246. 
liche Jahr, p. 82. ; T Above, p. 246. 

2 Philo vom Walde, Schlesien in 8 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
Sage und Brauch, p. 122; P. Drechs- tion of Kings, ii. 73 599. s 
ler, Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube in 9 Above, p. 246, and J. Griinm, 


Schlesien, i. 74. Deutsche Mythologie,* ii. 644; Reins- 
3 See above, p. 236. berg- Düringsfeld, Fest- Kalender aus 
4 See above, pp. 239 $7. Böhmen, pp. 87 59. 


5 See above, p. 236. 10 Above, p. 246. 
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(besides that of name) being in the time at which they are 
respectively brought in; for while the May-tree is usually 
fetched in on the first of May or at Whitsuntide, the Summer- 
tree is fetched in on the fourth Sunday in Lent. Therefore, 
if the May-tree is an embodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit 
of vegetation, the Summer-tree must likewise be an em- 
But the bodiment of the tree-spirit or spirit of vegetation. But we 
cae have seen that the Summer-tree is in some cases a revivifica- 
revival of tion of the effigy of Death. It follows, therefore, that in these 
Abate cases the effigy called Death must be an embodiment of the 
hence the tree-spirit or spirit of vegetation. This inference is confirmed, 
elie * first, by the vivifying and fertilising influence which the frag- 
must be an ments of the effigy of Death are believed to exercise both on 
aa vegetable and on animal life ;* for this influence, as we saw in 
spiritof the first part of this work,” is supposed to bea special attribute 
vegetation. «(ue e z 
of the tree-spirit. It is confirmed, secondly, by observing that 
the effigy of Death is sometimes decked with leaves or made 
of twigs, branches, hemp, or a threshed-out sheaf of corn ;° 
and that sometimes it is hung on a little tree and so carried 
about by girls collecting money,* just as is done with the 
May-tree and the May Lady, and with the Summer-tree and 
the doll attached to it. In short we are driven to regard 
the expulsion of Death and the bringing in of Summer as, 
in some cases at least, merely another form of that death 
and revival of the spirit of vegetation in spring which we 
saw enacted in the killing and resurrection of the Wild 
Man.’ The burial and resurrection of the Carnival is prob- 
ably another way of expressing the same idea. The inter- 
ment of the representative of the Carnival under a dung- 
heap® is natural, if he is supposed to possess a quickening and 
fertilising influence like that ascribed to the effigy of Death. 
The Esthonians, indeed, who carry the straw figure out of 
the village in the usual way on Shrove Tuesday, do not call it 


the Carnival, but the Wood-spirit (Metsik), and they clearly 


1 See above, pp. 250 sg. der aus Böhmen, p. 88. Sometimes 
i 2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- the effigy of Death (without a tree) is 
tion of Kings, ii. 45 sgg. carried round by boys who collect 


3 Above, pp. 234, 235, 240, 248, gratuities (J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
250; and J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- loge,‘ ii, 644). 
logie,* ii. 643. 5 Above, p. 208. 

t Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, Fest- Kalen- 8 Above, p. 231. 
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indicate the identity of the effigy with the wood-spirit by 
fixing it to the top of a tree in the wood, where it remains 
for a year, and is besought almost daily with prayers and 
offerings to protect the herds ; for like a true wood-spirit the 
Metsik is a patron of cattle. Sometimes the Metsik is made 
of sheaves of corn.! 

Thus we may fairly conjecture that the names Carnival, The names 
Death, and Summer are comparatively late and inadequate ma 
expressions for the beings personified or embodied in the Summer 
customs with which we have been dealing. The very ab- ee 
stractness of the names bespeaks a modern origin; for the customs 


personification of times and seasons like the Carnival and Sn "o, 
Summer, or of an abstract notion like death, is hardly age 
primitive. But the ceremonies themselves bear the stamp or Spirit of 
of a dateless antiquity; therefore we can hardly help sup- vegetation. 
posing that in their origin the ideas which they embodied 

were of a more simple and concrete order. The notion of a 

tree, perhaps of a particular kind of tree (for some savages 

have no word for tree in general), or even of an individual 

tree, is sufficiently concrete to supply a basis from which by 

a gradual process of generalisation the wider idea of a spirit 

of vegetation might be reached. But this general idea of 
vegetation would readily be confounded with the season in 

which it manifests itself; hence the substitution of Spring, 
Summer, or May for the tree-spirit or spirit of vegetation 

would be easy and natural. Again, the concrete notion of 

the dying tree or dying vegetation would by a similar process 

of generalisation glide into a notion of death in general ; so 

that the practice of carrying out the dying or dead vegeta- 

tion in spring, as a preliminary to its revival, would in time 

widen out into an attempt to banish Death in general from 

the village or district. The view that in these spring cere- 
monies Death meant originally the dying or dead vegetation 

of winter has the high support of W. Mannhardt; and he 
confirms it by the analogy of the name Death as applied to 

the spirit of the ripe corn. Commonly the spirit of the ripe 


1 F, J. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren schaft zu Dorpat, vii. Heft 2, pp. 10 
und äusseren Leben der Ehsten, p. 3533  Sg-3 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 
Holzmayer, ‘‘Osiliana,” in Verhand- 407 sg. 
lungen der gelehrten Estnischen Gesell- 


Dramatic 
contests 
between 
representa- 
tives of 
Summer 
and 
Winter. 
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corn is conceived, not as dead, but as old, and hence it goes 
by the name of the Old Man or the Old Woman. But in 
some places the last sheaf cut at harvest, which is generally 
believed to be the seat of the corn spirit, is called “the Dead 
One”: children are warned against entering the corn-fields 
because Death sits in the corn; and, in a game played by 
Saxon children in Transylvania at the maize harvest, Death 
is represented by a child completely covered with maize 
leaves, 


§ 7. Battle of Summer and Winter 


Sometimes in the popular customs of the peasantry the 
contrast between the dormant powers of vegetation in winter 
and their awakening vitality in spring takes the form of a 
dramatic contest between actors who play the parts respec- 
tively of Winter and Summer. Thus in the towns of Sweden 
on May Day two troops of young men on horseback used to 
meet as if for mortal combat. One of them was led by a 
representative of Winter clad in furs, who threw snowballs 
and ice in order to prolong the cold weather. The other 
troop was commanded by a representative of Summer covered 
with fresh leaves and flowers. In the sham fight which 
followed the party of Summer came off victorious, and the 
ceremony ended with a feast? Again, in the region of the 
middle Rhine, a representative of Summer clad in ivy combats 
a representative of Winter clad in straw or moss and finally 
gains a victory over him. The vanquished foe is thrown to 
the ground and stripped of his casing of straw, which is torn 
to pieces and scattered about, while the youthful comrades of 
the two champions sing a song to commemorate the defeat of 
Winter by Summer. Afterwards they carry about a summer 
garland or branch and collect gifts of eggs and bacon from 
house to house. Sometimes the champion who acts the part 
of Summer is dressed in leaves and flowers and wears a 
chaplet of flowers on his head. In the Palatinate this mimic 


1 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 11, 1902, p. 2, there is a description 
417-421. of this ceremony as it used to be per- 

? Olaus Magnus, De gentium sep- formed in Stockholm, The description 
tentrionalium variis conditionibus, xv.8 seems to be borrowed from Olaus 
sg. In Le Temps, No. 15,669, May Magnus. 
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conflict takes place on the fourth Sunday in Lent! All over 
Bavaria the same drama used to be acted on the same day, 
and it was still kept up in some places down to the middle 
of the nineteenth century or later. While Summer appeared 
clad all in green, decked with fluttering ribbons, and carrying 
a branch in blossom or a little tree hung with apples and 
pears, Winter was muffled up in cap and mantle of fur and 
bore in his hand a snow-shovel or a flail. Accompanied by 
their respective retinues dressed in corresponding attire, they 
went through all the streets of the village, halting before the 
houses and singing staves of old songs, for which they 
received presents of bread, eggs, and fruit. Finally, after a 
short struggle, Winter was beaten by Summer and ducked in 
the village well or driven out of the village with shouts and 
laughter into the forest.? In some parts of Bavaria the boys 
who play the parts of Winter and Summer act their little 
drama in every house that they visit, and engage in a war 
of words before they come to blows, each of them vaunting 
the pleasures and benefits of the season he represents and 
disparaging those of the other. The dialogue is in verse. A 
few couplets may serve as specimens :— 


SUMMER 


“ Green, green are meadows wherever I pass 
And the mowers are busy among the grass.” 


WINTER 


“ White, white are the meadows wherever I go, 
And the sledges glide hissing across the snow.” 


SUMMER 


«u PU climb up the tree where the red cherries glow, 
And Winter can stand by himself down below.” 


WINTER 


“ With you I will climb the cherry-tree tall, 
Its branches will kindle the fire in the hall.” 


1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 1895, 
ii. 637-639; Bavaria, Landes- und p. (145); A. Dieterich, s Sommertag,” 
Volkskunde des Königreichs Bayern, Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, viii. 
iv. 2, pp. 357 sg- See also E. Krause, (1905) Beiheft, pp. 82 sgg. 

“Das Sommertags-Fest in Heidel- 2 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 


berg,” Verhandlungen der Berliner des Königreichs Bayern, i. 369 sq. 
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SUMMER 


“OQ Winter, you are most uncivil 
To send old women to the devil.” 


WINTER 


“ By that I make them warm and mellow, 
So let them bawl and let them bellow.” 


SUMMER 


“ Tam the Summer in white array, 
im chasing the Winter far, far away.” 


WINTER 


“Tam the Winter in mantle of furs, 
I'm chasing the Summer oer bushes and burs." 


SUMMER 


“ Just say a word more, and Pil have you bann’d 
At once and for ever from Summer land.” 


WINTER 


“ O Summer, for all your bluster and brag, 
You'd not dare to carry a hen in a bag.” 


SUMMER 


“O Winter, your chatter no more can I stay, 
Dll kick and I'll cuff you without delay.” 


Here ensues a scuffle between the two little boys, in which 
Summer gets the best of it, and turns Winter out of the 
house. But soon the beaten champion of Winter peeps in 
at the door and says with a humbled and crestfallen air :-— 


“O Summer, dear Summer, Pm under your ban, 
For you are the master and I am the man” 


To which Summer replies :— 


Tis a capital notion, an excellent plan, 
Lf I am the master and you are the man. 
So come, my dear Winter, and give me your hand, 
Well travel together to Summer Land,” 1 


1 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 167 sg. A dialogue in verse between 
des Königreichs Bayern, ii. 259 sg.; representatives of Winter and Summer 
F. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen is spoken at Hartlieb in Silesia, near 
Mythologie, i. pp. 253-256; K. von Breslau. See Zeitschrift des Vereins 
Leoprechting, dus dem Lechrain, pp. fiir Volkskunde, iii. (1893) pp. 226-228, 
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At Goepfritz in Lower Austria, two men personating Dramatic 
Summer and Winter used to go from house to house on Me 
Shrove Tuesday, and were everywhere welcomed by the repenti 
children with great delight. The representative of Summer a 
was clad in white and bore a sickle; his comrade, who and 
played the part of Winter, had a fur-cap on his head, “i 
his arms and legs were swathed in straw, and he carried 
a flail. In every house they sang verses alternately.) 

At Drömling in Brunswick, down to the present time, 
the contest between Summer and Winter is acted every 
year at Whitsuntide by a troop of boys and a troop 
of girls. The boys rush singing, shouting, and ringing 
bells from house to house to drive Winter away ; after 
them come the girls singing softly and led by a May Bride, 
all in bright dresses and decked with flowers and garlands 
to represent the genial advent of spring. Formerly the 
part of Winter was played by a straw-man which the boys 
carried with them ; now it is acted by a real man in disguise.” 
In Wachtl and Brodek,a German village and a little German 
town of Moravia, encompassed by Slavonic people on every 
side, the great change that comes over the earth in spring is 
still annually mimicked. The long village of Wachtl, with its 
trim houses and farmyards, nestles in a valley surrounded by 
pretty pine-woods. Here, on a day in spring, about the time 
of the vernal equinox, an elderly man with a long flaxen 
beard may be seen going from door to door. He is muffled 
in furs, with warm gloves on his hands and a bearskin cap 
on his head, and he carries a threshing flail. This is the 
personification of Winter. With him goes a younger beard- 
less man dressed in white, wearing a straw hat trimmed with 
gay ribbons on his head, and carrying a decorated May-tree 
in his hands. This is Summer. At every house they receive 
a friendly greeting and recite a long dialogue in verse, Winter 
punctuating his discourse with his flail, which he brings 
down with rude vigour on the backs of all within reach? 
Amongst the Slavonic population near Ungarisch Brod, in 
Moravia, the ceremony took a somewhat different form. 


1 Th. Vernaleken, Mythen und kunde (Brunswick, 1896), p. 250. 
Bräuche des Volkes in Österreich, pp. 3 W, Müller, Beiträge zur Volks- 
207 Sq. kunde der Deutschen in Mähren, pp. 
2 R, Andree, Braunschweiger Volks- 430-436. 
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Girls dressed in green marched in procession round a May- 
tree. Then two others, one in white and one in green, stepped 
up to the tree and engaged in a dialogue. Finally, the girl 
in white was driven away, but returned afterwards clothed in 
green, and the festival ended with a dance.’ 

On May Day it used to be customary in almost all the 
large parishes of the Isle of Man to choose from among the 
daughters of the wealthiest farmers a young maiden to be 
Queen of May. She was dressed in the gayest attire and 
attended by about twenty others, who were called maids of 
honour. She had also a young man for her captain with a 
number of inferior officers under him. In opposition to her 
was the Queen of Winter, a man attired as a woman, with 
woollen hoods, fur tippets, and loaded with the warmest and 
heaviest clothes, one upon another. Her attendants were 
habited in like manner, and she too had a captain and troop 
for her defence. Thus representing respectively the beauty of 
spring and the deformity of winter they set forth from their 
different quarters, the one preceded by the dulcet music of flutes 
and violins, the other by the harsh clatter of cleavers and tongs. 
In this array they marched till they met on a common, 
where the trains of the two mimic sovereigns engaged ina 
mock battle. If the Queen of Winter’s forces got the better of 
their adversaries and took her rival prisoner, the captive 
Queen of May was ransomed for as much as would pay 
the expenses of the festival. After this ceremony, Winter 
and her company retired and diverted themselves in a barn, 
while the partisans of Summer danced on the green, con- 
cluding the evening with a feast, at which the Queen and 
her maids sat at one table and the captain and his troop at 
another. In later times the person of the Queen of May 
was exempt from capture, but one of her slippers was 
substituted and, if captured, had to be ransomed to defray 
the expenses of the pageant. The procession of the 
Summer, which was subsequently composed of little girls 
and called the Maceboard, outlived that of its rival the 
Winter for some years; but both have now long been 
things of the past 


lw. Miller, of. cit, p. 259, Account of the Isle of Man (Douglas, 
® J. Train, Historical and Statistical Isle of Man, 1845), ii. 118-120. It 
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Among the central Esquimaux of North America the Contests 
contest between representatives of summer and winter, E 
which in Europe has long degenerated into a mere dramatic tives of 
performance, is still kept up as a magical ceremony of which Sammer 
the avowed intention is to influence the weather. In autumn, among the 
when storms announce the approach of the dismal Arctic es 
winter, the Esquimaux divide themselves into two parties 
called respectively the ptarmigans and the ducks, the ptarmi- 
gans comprising all persons born in winter, and the ducks 
all persons born in summer. A long rope of sealskin is then 
stretched out, and each party laying hold of one end of it 
seeks by tugging with might and main to drag the other 
party over to its side. If the ptarmigans get the worst of 
it, then summer has won the game and fine weather may be 
expected to prevail through the winter.’ In this ceremony it 
is clearly assumed that persons born in summer have a 
natural affinity with warm weather, and therefore possess a 
power of mitigating the rigour of winter, whereas persons 
born in winter are, so to say, of a cold and frosty disposition 
and can thereby exert a refrigerating influence on the tem- 
perature of the air. In spite of this natural antipathy 
between the representatives of summer and winter, we may 
be allowed to conjecture that in the grand tug of war the 
ptarmigans do not pull at the rope with the same hearty 
goodwill as the ducks, and that thus the genial influence of 
summer commonly prevails over the harsh austerity of winter. 

The Indians of Canada seem also to have imagined that 


food ; if summer should win, there will 


has been suggested that the name 
Maceboard may be a corruption of 
May-sports. 


1 Fr. Boas, ‘‘ The Central Eskimo,” 
Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1888), p. 605. 
The account of this custom given by 
Captain J. S. Mutch is as follows: 
“The people take a long rope, the 
ends of which are tied together. They 
arrange themselves so that those born 
during the summer stand close to the 
water, and those born in the winter 
stand inland; and then they pull at 
the rope to see whether summer or 
winter is the stronger. If winter 
should win, there will be plenty of 


be a bad winter.” See Fr. Boas, ‘‘ The 
Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson 
Bay,” Bulletin of the American 
Museum of Natural History, xv. 
(1901) pp. 140 sg. At Memphis in 
Egypt there were two statues in front 
of the temple of Hephaestus (Ptah), of 
which the more northern was popu- 
larly called Summer and the more 
southern Winter. The people wor- 
shipped the image of Summer and 
execrated the image of Winter. It 
has been suggested that the two 
statues represented Osiris and Typhon, 
the good and the bad god. See 
Herodotus, ii. 121, with the notes of 
Bahr and Wiedemann. 
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Canadian persons are endowed with distinct natural capacities accord- 
Indians | ying as they are born in summer or winter, and they turned 
Winter the distinction to account in much the same fashion as the 
ae Esquimaux. When they wearied of the long frosts and the 
deep snow which kept them prisoners in their huts and pre- 
vented them from hunting, all of them who were born in 
summer rushed out of their houses armed with burning 
brands and torches which they hurled against the One who 
makes Winter ; and this was supposed to produce the desired 
effect of mitigating the cold. But those Indians who were 
born in winter abstained from taking part in the ceremony, 
for they believed that if they meddled with it the cold would 
increase instead of diminishing? We may surmise that in 
the corresponding European ceremonies, which have just been 
described, it was formerly deemed necessary that the actors, 
who played the parts of Winter and Summer, should have 
been born in the seasons which they personated. 
The burn- Every year on the Monday after the spring equinox 
ae a boys and girls attired in gay costume flock at a very early 
Zurich. hour into Zurich from the country. The girls, generally 
clad in white, are called Marezelts and carry two and two a 
small May tree or a wreath decked with flowers and ribbons, 
Thus they go in bands from house to house, jingling the 
bells which are attached to the wreath and singing a song, 
in which it is said that the Marezelis dance because the 
leaves and the grass are green and everything is bursting 
into blossom. In this way they are supposed to celebrate 
the triumph of Summer and to proclaim his coming. The 
boys are called Béggen. They generally wear over their 
ordinary clothes a shirt decked with many-coloured ribbons, 
tall pointed paper caps on their heads, and masks before 
their faces. In this quaint costume they cart about through 
the streets effigies made of straw and other combustible 
materials which are supposed to represent Winter. At 
evening these effigies are burned in various parts of the 
city? The ceremony was witnessed at Zurich on Mon- 
day, April 20th, 1903, by my friend Dr. J. Sutherland 


1 Relations des Jésuites, 1636, p. 38 feste, Sitten und Gebräuche (Aurau, 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 1884), pp. 164-166 ; W. Mannhardt, 
2 H. Herzog, Schweizerische Volks-  Baumkultus, Pp- 498 sg. 
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Black, who has kindly furnished me with some notes on the 
subject. The effigy of Winter was a gigantic figure com- 
posed in great part, as it seemed, of cotton-wool. This 
was laid on a huge pyre, about thirty feet high, which had 
been erected on the Stadthausplatz close to the lake. In 
presence of a vast concourse of people fire was set to the 
pyre and all was soon in a blaze, while the town bells rang 
a joyous peal. As the figure gradually consumed in the 
flames, the mechanism enclosed in its interior produced a 
variety of grotesque effects, such as the gushing forth of 
bowels. At last nothing remained of the effigy but the iron 
backbone ; the crowd slowly dispersed, and the fire brigade 
set to work to quench the smouldering embers,' In this 
ceremony the contest between Summer and Winter is rather 
implied than expressed, but the significance of the rite is 
unmistakable. 


§ 8. Death and Resurrection of Kostrubonko 


In Russia funeral ceremonies like those of “ Burying the Funeral 
. ” “ a » of Kos- 
Carnival” and “ Carrying out Death” are celebrated under ET 


the names, not of Death or the Carnival, but of certain mythic Kostroma, 
figures, Kostrubonko, Kostroma, Kupalo, Lada, and Yarilo. Heo 
These Russian ceremonies are observed both in spring and in Russia. 
at midsummer. Thus “in Little Russia it used to be the 
custom at Eastertide to celebrate the funeral of a being 
called Kostrubonko, the deity of the spring. A circle was 
formed of singers who moved slowly around a girl who lay 
on the ground as if dead, and as they went they sang, — 

‘ Dead, dead is our Kostrudonko J 

Dead, dead is our dear one!’ 


until the girl suddenly sprang up, on which the chorus joy- 


fully exclaimed,— 


“Come to life, come to life has our Kostrubonko f 
Come to life, come to life has our dear one °”? 


1 Letter to me of Dr. J. S. Black, P. Schmiedel of Zurich, who speaks of 
dated Lauriston Cottage, Wimbledon the effigy as arepresentative of Winter. 
Common, 28th May, 1903. Inasub- It is not expressly so called by H. 
sequent letter (dated 9th June, 1903) Herzog and W. Mannhardt. See the 
Dr. Black enclosed some bibliographical preceding note. 
references to the custom which were 2 W, R. S. Ralston, Songs of the 
kindly furnished to him by Professor Russian Proble, p. 221. 


Funeral 
of Kos- 
trubonko, 
Kostroma, 
Kupalo, 
and Yarilo 
in Russia. 
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On the Eve of St. John (Midsummer Eve) a figure of Kupalo 
is made of straw and “is dressed in woman’s clothes, with a 
necklace and a floral crown. Then a tree is felled, and, after 
being decked with ribbons, is set up on some chosen spot. 
Near this tree, to which they give the name of Marena 
[Winter or Death], the straw figure is placed, together with a 
table, on which stand spirits and viands. Afterwards a bon- 
fire is lit, and the young men and maidens jump over it in 
couples, carrying the figure with them. On the next day 
they strip the tree and the figure of their ornaments, and 
throw them both into a stream.”* On St. Peters Day, the 
twenty-ninth of June, or on the following Sunday, “the 
Funeral of Kostroma” or of Lada or of Yarilo is celebrated 
in Russia. In the Governments of Penza and Simbirsk the 
funeral used to be represented as follows. A bonfire was 
kindled on the twenty-eighth of June, and on the next day 
the maidens chose one of their number to play the part of 
Kostroma. Her companions saluted her with deep obei- 
sances, placed her on a board, and carried her to the bank of 
a stream. There they bathed her in the water, while the 
oldest girl made a basket of lime-tree bark and beat it like 
a drum. Then they returned to the village and ended the 
day with processions, games, and dances.? In the Murom 
district Kostroma was represented by a straw figure dressed 
in woman’s clothes and flowers. This was laid in a trough 
and carried with songs to the bank of a lake or river. Here 
the crowd divided into two sides, of which the one attacked 
and the other defended the figure. At last the assailants 
gained the day, stripped the figure of its dress and ornaments, 
tore it in pieces, trod the straw of which it was made under 
foot, and flung it into the stream ; while the defenders of the 
figure hid their faces in their hands and pretended to bewail 
the death of Kostroma In the district of Kostroma the 
burial of Yarilo was celebrated on the twenty-ninth or 
thirtieth of June. The people chose an old man and gave 
him a small coffin containing a Priapus-like figure represent- 


1 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the p. 414. 
Russian People, p. 241. 3 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 


3 W. R. S. Ralston, of. ci. pp. 414sg.; W. R. S. Ralston, op. cit. p. 
243 sg.; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 244. 
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ing Yarilo. This he carried out of the town, followed by 
women chanting dirges and expressing by their gestures 
grief and despair. In the open fields a grave was dug, and 
into it the figure was lowered amid weeping and wailing, 
after which games and dances were begun, “calling to mind 
the funeral games celebrated in old times by the pagan 
Slavonians.”* In Little Russia the figure of Yarilo was 
laid in a coffin and carried through the streets after sunset 
surrounded by drunken women, who kept repeating mourn- 
fully, “ He is dead! he is dead!” The men lifted and 
shook the figure as if they were trying to recall the dead 
man to life. Then they said to the women, “ Women, weep 
not. I know what is sweeter than honey.” But the women 
continued to lament and chant, as they do at funerals. “Of 
what was he guilty? He was so good. He will arise no 
more. O how shall we part from thee? What is life 
without thee? Arise, if only for a brief hour. But he rises 
not, he rises not.” At last the Yarilo was buried in a grave? 


§ 9. Death and Revival of Vegetation 


These Russian customs are plainly of the same nature as The- 
those which in Austria and Germany are known as “ Carrying iri 
out Death.” Therefore if the interpretation here adopted ko, Yarilo, 
of the latter is right, the Russian Kostrubonko, Yarilo, on ete 
and the rest must also have been originally embodiments of Beeb ly 

` . t first 
the spirit of vegetation, and their death must have been spit of 
regarded as a necessary preliminary to their revival. The Karte 
i . . n 
revival as a sequel to the death is enacted in the first of the coming to 
ceremonies described, the death and resurrection of Kostru- life again. 
bonko. The reason why in some of these Russian ceremonies 
the death of the spirit of vegetation is celebrated at mid- 
summer may be that the decline of summer is dated from 
Midsummer Day, after which the days begin to shorten, and 


the sun sets out on his downward journey— 


“« To the darksome hollows 
Where the frosts of winter lie.” 


1 W. R. S. Ralston, of. cit. p. 2453 2 W. Mannhardt, Ze; W. R. S. 
W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 416. Ralston, /.¢. 
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Such a turning-point of the year, when vegetation might be 
thought to share the incipient though still almost impercep- 
tible decay of summer, might very well be chosen by 
primitive man as a fit moment for resorting to those magic 
rites by which he hopes to stay the decline, or at least to 
ensure the revival, of plant life. 
In these But while the death of vegetation appears to have been 
sriefand represented in all, and its revival in some, of these spring 
gladness, and midsummer ceremonies, there are features in some of 
has them which can hardly be explained on this hypothesis 
appearto alone. The solemn funeral, the lamentations, and the 
ae mourning attire, which often characterise these rites, are 
indeed appropriate at the death of the beneficent spirit of 
vegetation. But what shall we say of the glee with which 
the effigy is often carried out, of the sticks and stones with 
which it is assailed, and the taunts and curses which are 
hurled at it? What shall we say of the dread of the effigy 
evinced by the haste with which the bearers scamper home 
as soon as they have thrown it away, and by the belief that 
some one must soon die in any house into which it has 
looked? This dread might perhaps be explained by a belief 
that there is a certain infectiousness in the dead spirit of 
vegetation which renders its approach dangerous. But this 
explanation, besides being rather strained, does not cover 
the rejoicings which often attend the carrying out of Death. 
We must therefore recognise two distinct and seemingly 
opposite features in these ceremonies: on the one hand, 
sorrow for the death, and affection and respect for the dead; 
on the other hand, fear and hatred of the dead, and rejoicings 
at his death. How the former of these features is to be 
explained I have attempted to shew: how the latter came 
to be so closely associated with the former is a question 
which I shall try to answer in the sequel. 
Expulsion Before we quit these European customs to go farther 
of Deat | afield, it will be well to notice that occasionally the expulsion 
enacted of Death or of a mythic being is conducted without any 
without an e + ° 
egy. visible representative of the personage expelled. Thus at 
Königshain, near Görlitz in Silesia, all the villagers, young 
and old, used to go out with straw torches to the top of a 


neighbouring hill, called Todtenstein (Death-stone), where 
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they lit their torches, and so returned home singing, “We 
have driven out Death, we are bringing back Summer.” ! 
In Albania young people light torches of resinous wood on 
Easter Eve, and march in procession through the village 
brandishing them. At last they throw the torches into the 
river, saying, “ Ha, Kore, we fling you into the river, like 
these torches, that you may return no more.” Some say 
that the intention of the ceremony is to drive out winter ; 
but Kore is conceived as a malignant being who devours 
children? 


§ 10. Analogous Rites in India 


In the Kanagra district of India there is a custom Images of 
observed by young girls in spring which closely resembles We 
some of the European spring ceremonies just described. It married, 
is called the Ralf Ka meld, or fair of Rall, the Ralf being a %o""* 
small painted earthen image of Siva or Parvati. The custom mourned 
is in vogue all over the Kanagra district, and its celebration, taia. 
which is entirely confined to young girls, lasts through most 
of Chet (March-April) up to the Sankrant of Baisakh (April). 

On a morning in March all the young girls of the village 
take small baskets of db grass and flowers to an appointed 
place, where they throw them in a heap. Round this 
heap they stand in a circle and sing. This goes on every 
day for ten days, till the heap of grass and flowers has 
reached a fair height. Then they cut in the jungle two 
branches, each with three prongs at one end, and place them, 
prongs downwards, over the heap of flowers, so as to make 
two tripods or pyramids. On the single uppermost points 
of these branches they get an image-maker to construct two 
clay images, one to represent Siva, and the other Parvati. 
The girls then divide themselves into two parties, one for 
Siva and one for Parvati, and marry the images in the usual 
way, leaving out no part of the ceremony. After the mar- 
riage they have a feast, the cost of which is defrayed by 
contributions solicited from their parents. Then at the next 
Sankrant (Baisakh) they all go together to the river-side, 
throw the images into a deep pool, and weep over the place, 


1 J, Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 2 J. G. von Hahn, <Albanesische 
ii. 644. Studien (Jena, 1854), i. 160. 
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as though they were performing funeral obsequies. The 
boys of the neighbourhood often tease them by diving after 
the images, bringing them up, and waving them about while 
the girls are crying over them. The object of the fair is 
said to be to secure a good husband.’ 

That in this Indian ceremony the deities Siva and 
Parvati are conceived as spirits of vegetation seems to be 
proved by the placing of their images on branches over a 
heap of grass and flowers. Here, as often in European folk- 
custom, the divinities of vegetation are represented in 
duplicate, by plants and by puppets. The marriage of 
these Indian deities in spring corresponds to the European 
ceremonies in which the marriage of the vernal spirits of 
vegetation is represented by the King and Queen of May, 
the May Bride, Bridegroom of the May, and so forth The 
throwing of the images into the water, and the mourning for 
them, are the equivalents of the European customs of throw- 
ing the dead spirit of vegetation under the name of Death, 
Yarilo, Kostroma, and the rest, into the water and lamenting 
over it. Again, in India, as often in Europe, the rite is 
performed exclusively by females. The notion that the 
ceremony helps to procure husbands for the girls can be 
explained by the quickening and fertilising influence which 
the spirit of vegetation is believed to exert upon the life of 
man as well as of plants.® 


§ 11. The Magic Spring 


The general explanation which we have been led to 
adopt of these and many similar ceremonies is that they are, 
or were in their origin, magical rites intended to ensure the 
revival of nature in spring. The means by which they were 
supposed to effect this end were imitation and sympathy. 
Led astray by his ignorance of the true causes of things, 
primitive man believed that in order to produce the great 
phenomena of nature on which his life depended he had 
only to imitate them, and that immediately by a secret 


1 R. C. Temple, in Jndian Anti- tion of Kings, ii. 84 sgg. 
guary, xi. (1882) pp. 297 sg. 3 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
2? See The Magic Art and the Evolu- tion of Kings, ii. 45 sqq. 
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sympathy or mystic influence the little drama which he 
acted in forest glade or mountain dell, on desert plain or 
wind-swept shore, would be taken up and repcated by 
mightier actors on a vaster stage. He fancied that by 
masquerading in leaves and flowers he helped the bare 
earth to clothe herself with verdure, and that by playing the 
death and burial of winter he drove that gloomy season 
away, and made smooth the path for the footsteps of return- 
ing spring. If we find it hard to throw ourselves even in 
fancy into a mental condition in which such things seem 
possible, we can more easily picture to ourselves the anxiety 
which the savage, when he first began to lift his thoughts 
above the satisfaction of his merely animal wants, and to 
meditate on the causes of things, may have felt as to the 
continued operation of what we now call the laws of 
nature. To us, familiar as we are with the conception of 
the uniformity and regularity with which the great cosmic 
phenomena succeed each other, there seems little ground for 
apprehension that the causes which produce these effects 
will cease to operate, at least within the near future. But 
this confidence in the stability of nature is bred only by the 
experience which comes of wide observation and long 
tradition ; and the savage, with his narrow sphere of obser- 
vation and his short-lived tradition, lacks the very elements 
of that experience which alone could set his mind at rest in 
face of the ever-changing and often menacing aspects of 
nature. No wonder, therefore, that he is thrown into a 
panic by an eclipse, and thinks that the sun or the moon 
would surely perish, if he did not raise a clamour and shoot 
his puny shafts into the air to defend the luminaries from 
the monster who threatens to devour them. No wonder he 
is terrified when in the darkness of night a streak of sky is 
suddenly illumined by the flash of a meteor, or the whole 
expanse of the celestial arch glows with the fitful light of 
the Northern Streamers.) Even phenomena which recur at 


1 When the Kumai of Victoria saw do not let it burn us up!” See A. W. 
the Aurora Australis, which corresponds Howitt, ‘“ On some Australian Beliefs,” 
to the Northern Streamers of Europe, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
they exchanged wives for the day and xiii. (1884) p. 189; id., Native Tribes 
swung the severed hand of a dead man of South-East Australia, pp. 276 Sg.» 
towards it, shouting, ‘‘Send it away! 430. 
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fixed and uniform intervals may be viewed by him with 
apprehension, before he has come to recognise the orderli- 
ness of their recurrence. The speed or slowness of his 
recognition of such periodic or cyclic changes in nature will 
depend largely on the length of the particular cycle. The 
cycle, for example, of day and night is everywhere, except 
in the polar regions, so short and hence so frequent that 
men probably soon ceased to discompose themselves seriously 
as to the chance of its failing to recur, though the ancient 
Ezyptians, as we have seen, daily wrought enchantments to 
bring back to the east in the morning the fiery orb which 
Feelings had sunk at evening in the crimson west. But it was far 
ie otherwise with the annual cycle of the seasons. To any 
tive savage man a year is a considerable period, seeing that the number 
ek of our years is but few at the best. To the primitive 
ee savage, with his short memory and imperfect means of 
seasons, Marking the flight of time, a year may well have been so 
long that he failed to recognise it as a cycle at all, and 
watched the changing aspects of earth and heaven with a 
perpetual wonder, alternately delighted and alarmed, elated 
and cast down, according as the vicissitudes of light and heat, 
of plant and animal life, ministered to his comfort or 
threatened his existence. In autumn when the withered 
leaves were whirled about the forest by the nipping blast, 
and he looked up at the bare boughs, could he feel sure 
that they would ever be green again? As day by day the 
sun sank lower and lower in the sky, could he be certain 
that the luminary would ever retrace his heavenly road? 
Even the waning moon, whose pale sickle rose thinner and 
thinner every night over the rim of the eastern horizon, may 
have excited in his mind a fear lest, when it had wholly 
vanished, there should be moons no more. 
In modern These and a thousand such misgivings may have thronged 
Europe the 
old magi- the fancy and troubled the peace of the man who first began 
ie ue fog to reflect on the mysteries of the world he lived in, and to take 
of nature thought for a more distant future than the morrow. It was 
SRE natural, therefore, that with such thoughts and fears he should 
generated have done all that in him lay to bring back the faded blossom 
ee to the bough, to swing the low sun of winter up to his old 


and place in the summer sky, and to restore its orbed fulness to 
pastimes. 
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the silver lamp of the waning moon. We may smile at his 
vain endeavours if we please, but it was only by making 
a long series of experiments, of which some were almost 
inevitably doomed to failure, that man learned from ex- 
perience the futility of some of his attempted methods and 
the fruitfulness of others. After all, magical ceremonies are 
nothing but experiments which have failed and which con- 
tinue to be repeated merely because, for reasons which have 
already been indicated,’ the operator is unaware of their 
failure. With the advance of knowledge these ceremonies 
either cease to be performed altogether or are kept up from 
force of habit long after the intention with which they were 
instituted has been forgotten. Thus fallen from their high 
estate, no longer regarded as solemn rites on the punctual 
performance of which the welfare and even the life of the 
community depend, they sink gradually to the level of 
simple pageants, mummeries, and pastimes, till in the final 
stage of degeneration they are wholly abandoned by older 
people, and, from having once been the most serious occupa- 
tion of the sage, become at last the idle sport of children. 
It is in this final stage of decay that most of the old magical 
rites of our European forefathers linger on at the present 
day, and even from this their last retreat they are fast being 
swept away by the rising tide of those multitudinous forces, 
moral, intellectual, and social, which are bearing mankind 
onward to a new and unknown goal. We may feel some 
natural regret at the disappearance of quaint customs and 
picturesque ceremonies, which have preserved to an age 
often deemed dull and prosaic something of the flavour and 
freshness of the olden time, some breath of the springtime of 
the world ; yet our regret will be lessened when we remember 
that these pretty pageants, these now innocent diversions, 
had their origin in ignorance and superstition ; that if they 
are a record of human endeavour, they are also a monument 
of fruitless ingenuity, of wasted labour, and of blighted 
hopes; and that for all their gay trappings—their flowcrs, 
their ribbons, and their music—they partake far more of 
tragedy than of farce. 

The interpretation which, following in the footsteps of 

1 See The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 242 sg. 
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Parallel to W. Mannhardt, I have attempted to give of these ceremonies 
the spring has been not a little confirmed by the discovery, made since 
Europe in this book was first written, that the natives of Central Aus- 
the magical tralia regularly practise magical ceremonies for the purpose 


Central of awakening the dormant energies of nature at the approach 
ae. of what may be called the Australian spring. Nowhere 
apparently are the alternations of the seasons more sudden 
and the contrasts between them more striking than in the 
deserts of Central Australia, where at the end of a long 
period of drought the sandy and stony wilderness, over which 
the silence and desolation of death appear to brood, is 
suddenly, after a few days of torrential rain, transformed into 
a landscape smiling with verdure and peopled with teeming 
multitudes of insects and lizards, of frogs and birds. The 
marvellous change which passes over the face of nature at 
such times has been compared even by European observers 
to the effect of magic ;’ no wonder, then, that the savage 
should regard it as such in very deed. Now it is just when 
there is promise of the approach of a good season that the 
natives of Central Australia are wont especially to perform 
those magical ceremonies of which the avowed intention is to 
multiply the plants and animals they use as food.? These 
ceremonies, therefore, present a close analogy to the spring 
customs of our European peasantry not only in the time 
of their celebration, but also in their aim; for we can 
hardly doubt that in instituting rites designed to assist 
the revival of plant life in spring our primitive forefathers 
were moved, not by any sentimental wish to smell at 
early violets, or pluck the rathe primrose, or watch yellow 
daffodils dancing in the breeze, but by the very practical 
consideration, certainly not formulated in abstract terms, 
that the life of man is inextricably bound up with that 
of plants, and that if they were to perish he could not 
survive. And as the faith of the Australian savage in the 
efficacy of his magic rites is confirmed by observing that 
their performance is invariably followed, sooner or later, by 
that increase of vegetable and animal life which it is their 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Vative Tribes 170. For a description of some of 
of Central Australia, pp. 4 Sq., 170. these ceremonies see Tke Magic Art 
? Spencer and Gillen, op, cit. p. and the Evolution of Kings, i. 85 59q 
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object to produce, so, we may suppose, it was with European 
savages in the olden time. The sight of the fresh green 
in brake and thicket, of vernal flowers blowing on mossy 
banks, of swallows arriving from the south, and of the sun 
mounting daily higher in the sky, would be welcomed by 
them as so many visible signs that their enchantments 
were indeed taking effect, and would inspire them with a 
cheerful confidence that all was well with a world which 
they could thus mould to suit their wishes. Only in autumn 
days, as summer slowly faded, would their confidence 
again be dashed by doubts and misgivings at symptoms 
of decay, which told how vain were all their efforts to 
stave off for ever the approach of winter and of death. 


NOTE A 


CHINESE INDIFFERENCE TO DEATH 


Lorp Avebury kindly allows me to print the letter of Mr. M. W. Letter of 


Lampson, referred to above (p. 146, note!). It runs as follows :— 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1903. 


DEAR LORD AVEBURY—As the result of enquiries I hear from a 
Mr. Eames, a lawyer who practised for some years at Shanghai and 
has considerable knowledge of Chinese matters, that for a small sum 
a substitute can be found for execution. This is recognised by the 
Chinese authorities, with certain exceptions, as for instance parricide. 
It is even asserted that the local Taotai gains pecuniarily by this 
arrangement, as he is as a rule not above obtaining a substitute for the 
condemned man for a less sum than was paid him by the latter. 

It is, I believe, part of the doctrine of Confucius that it is one of 
the highest virtues to increase the family prosperity at the expense 
of personal suffering. According to Eames, the Chinamen [sic] looks 
upon execution in another man’s stead in this light, and consequently 
there is quite a competition for such a “ substitution.” 

Should you wish to get more definite information, the address is : 
W. Eames, Esq., */, Norman Craig, Inner Temple, E.C. 

The only man in this department who has actually been out to 
China is at present away. But on his return I will ask him about it.— 
Yours sincerely, MILES W. LAMPSON. 


On this subject Lord Avebury had stated: “It is said that in 
China, if a rich man is condemned to death, he can sometimes 
purchase a willing substitute at a very small expense.” In regard 
to his authority for this statement Lord Avebury wrote to me 
(August 10, 1903): “I believe my previous information came from 
Sir T. Wade, but I have been unable to lay my hand on his letter, 
and do not therefore like to state it as a fact.” Sir Thomas Wade 


1 Lord Avebury, Origin of Civilisation, 5 pp. 378 sg.; compare id, Pre- 
historic Times,5 p. 561. 
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was English Ambassador at Peking, and afterwards Professor of 
Chinese at Cambridge. 

On the same subject Mr. Valentine Chirol, editor of the foreign 
department of The Times, wrote to me as follows :— 


QUEEN ANNE’s MANSIONS, WESTMINSTER, S.W., 
August 21st, 1905. 


DEAR SIR—I shall be very glad to do what I can to obtain for you 
the information you require. It was a surprise to me to hear that the 
accuracy of the statement was called in question. It is certainly a 
matter of common report in China that the practice exists. The 
difficulty, I conceive, will be to obtain evidence enabling one to quote 
concrete cases. My own impression is that the practice is quite justifi- 
able according to Chinese ethics when life is given up from motives of 
filial piety, that is to say in order to relieve the wants of indigent 
parents, or to defray the costs of ancestral rights [sée]. Your general 
thesis that life is less valued and more readily sacrificed by some races 
than by modern Europeans seems to be beyond dispute. Surely the 
Japanese practice of sepuku, or karikari, as it is vulgarly called, is a 
case in point. Life is risked, as in duelling, by Europeans, for the 
mere point of honour, but it is never deliberately laid down in satis- 
faction of the exigencies of the social code. I will send you whatever 
information I can obtain when it reaches me, but that will not of course 
be for some months.—Yours truly, VALENTINE CHIROL. 


P.S.—A friend of mine who has just been here entirely confirms 
my own belief as to the accuracy of your statement, and tells me he 
has himself seen several Imperial Decrees in the Peking Gazette, calling 
provincial authorities to order for having allowed specific cases of sub- 
stitution to occur, and ordering the death penalty to be carried out in 
a more severe form on the original culprits as an extra punishment for 
obtaining substitutes. He has promised to look up some of these 
Impe. Decrees on his return to China, and send me translations. I 
am satisfied personally that his statement is conclusive. Va C: 


On the same subject I have received the following letter from 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland, for fourteen years correspondent of Zhe Times 
in China :— 


THE CLocK Housg, SHEPPERTON, 
March 22nd, 1911. 


DEAR PROFESSOR FRAZER—My friend Mr. Valentine Chirol,writing 
the other day from Crete on his way East, asked me to communicate 
with you on the subject of your letter of the 3rd ulto., namely, the 
custom, alleged to exist in China, of procuring substitutes for persons 
condemned to death, the substitutes’ families or relatives receiving 
compensation in cash. 

To speak of this as a custom is to exaggerate the frequency of a 
class of incident which has undoubtedly been recorded in China and 
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of which there has been mention in Imperial Decrees. I am sorry to 
say that I have not my file of the Peking Gazette here, for immediate 
reference, but I am writing to my friend Mr. Backhouse in Peking, and 
have no doubt but that he will be able to give chapter and verse of 
instances thus recorded. I had expected to find cases of the kind 
recorded in Mr. Werners recently-published ‘ Descriptive Sociology ” 
of the Chinese (Spencerian publications), but have not been able to do 
so in the absence of an index to that voluminous work. More than one 
of the authors whom he quotes have certainly referred to cases of 
substitution for death-sentence prisoners. Parker, for instance (“ China 
Past and Present,” page 378), asserts that substitutes were to be had 
in Canton at the reasonable price of fifty taels (say £10). Dr. Matignon 
(in “ Superstition, Crime et Misère en Chine,” page 113) says that filial 
piety is a frequent motive. The negative opinion of Professors Giles 
and de Groot is entitled to consideration, but cannot be regarded as any 
more conclusive than the views expressed by Professor Giles on the 
question of infanticide which are outweighed by a mass of direct proof 
of eye-witnesses. 

In a country where men submit voluntarily to mutilation and grave 
risk of death for a comparatively small gain to themselves and their 
relatives, where women commit suicide in hundreds to escape capture 
by invaders or strangers, where men and women alike habitually sacrifice 
their life for the most trivial motives of revenge or distress, it need not 
greatly surprise us that some should be found, especially among the 
wretchedly poor class, willing to give up their life in order to relieve 
their families of want or otherwise to “acquire merit.” 

The most important thing, I think, in expressing any opinion about 
the Chinese, is to remember the great extent and heterogeneous elements 
of the country, and to abstain from any sweeping generalisations based 
on isolated acts or events.—Yours very truly, J. O. P. BLAND. 


As the practice in question involves a grave miscarriage of 
justice, the discovery of which might entail serious consequences on 
the magistrate who connived at it, we need not wonder that it is 
generally hushed up, and that no instances of it should come to the 
ears of many Europeans resident in China, My friend Professor 
H. A. Giles of Cambridge in conversation expressed himself quite in- 
credulous on the subject, and Professor J. J. M. de Groot of Leyden 
wrote to me (January 31, 1902) to the same effect. The Rev. Dr. 
W. T. A. Barber, Headmaster of the Leys School, Cambridge, and 
formerly a missionary in China, wrote to me (January 30, 1902): 
“« As to the possibility that a man condemned to death may secure a 
substitute on payment of a moderate sum of money, we used to 
hear that this was the case; but I have no proof that would justify 
you in using the fact.” Another experienced missionary, the Rev. 
W. A. Cornaby, wrote to Dr. Barber: “I have heard of no such 
custom in capital crimes. The man in whose house a fire starts 
_ may, and often does, pay another to receive the blows and three 
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days in a cangue. But unless where ‘foreign riots’ were the 
case, and a previously condemned criminal handy, I should hardly 
think it possible. Every precaution is taken that no one is be- 
headed but the man who cannot possibly be let off. The expense 
on the county mandarin is over £100 in ‘stationery expenses’ 
with higher courts.” On this I would observe that if every execution 
costs the local mandarin so dear, he must be under a strong tempta- 
tion to get the expenses out of the prisoner whenever he can do so 
without being detected. 

With regard to the custom, mentioned by Mr. Cornaby, of 
procuring substitutes for corporal punishment, we are told that in 
China there are men who earn a livelihood by being thrashed 
instead of the real culprits. But they bribe the executioner to lay 
on lightly; otherwise their constitution could not long resist the 
tear and wear of so exhausting a profession.! Thus the theory and 
practice of vicarious suffering are well understood in China. 


1 De Guignes, Voyages à Peking, Manille et Pile de France, iii. (Paris, 
1808) pp. 114 sg. 


NOTE B 


SWINGING AS A MAGICAL RITE 


THE custom of swinging has been practised as a religious or rather The 
magical rite in various parts of the world, but it does not seem custom of 
possible to explain all the instances of it in the same way. People T 
appear to have resorted to the practice from different motives and for various 
with different ideas of the benefit to be derived from it. In the reasons. 
text we have seen that the Letts, and perhaps the Siamese, swing to 
make the crops grow tall.1 The same may be the intention of Swinging 
the ceremony whenever it is specially observed at harvest festivals, 2t harvest 
Among the Buginese and Macassars of Celebes, for example, it used 
to be the custom for young girls to swing one after the other on 
these occasions.? At the great Dassera festival of Nepaul, which 
immediately precedes the cutting of the rice, swings and kites come 
into fashion among the young people of both sexes. The swings 
are sometimes hung from boughs of trees, but generally from a 
cross-beam supported on a framework of tall bamboos.2 Among 
the Dyaks of Sarawak a feast is held at the end of harvest, when the 
soul of the rice is secured to prevent the crops from rotting away. 
On this occasion a number of old women rock to and fro on a rude 
swing suspended from the rafters.4 A traveller in Sarawak has 
described how he saw many tall swings erected and Dyaks swinging 
to and fro on them, sometimes ten or twelve men together on 
one swing, while they chanted in monotonous, dirge-like tones an 
invocation to the spirits that they would be pleased to grant a 
plentiful harvest of sago and fruit and a good fishing season.’ 

In the East Indian island of Bengkali elaborate and costly cere- 


1 Above, pp. 156 sg. Derde Reeks, Tweede Deel (Amster- 
2 B, F. Matthes, Aznige Ligenthum- dam, 1885), pp. 169 sg. 
lichkeiten in den Festen und Gewohn- 3 H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from 


heiten der Makassaren und Buginesen Nigal (London, 1880), ii 
ars, “ J all. 351. 
peer Sa Past iZ., p Over de 4 Spenser St. John, Life in the 


ada’s of gewoonten der Makassaren en >i 
Boegineezen,” Verslagen en Mededeel- Forests of the Far East, i. 194 sg. 


ingen der koninklijke Akademie van 5 Ch, Brooke, Ten Years in Sarawak, 
_ Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, ii. 226 sg. 
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monies are performed to ensure a good catch of fish. Among the 
rest an hereditary priestess, who bears the royal title of Djindjang 
Rajah, works herself up by means of the fumes of incense and so 
forth into that state of mental disorder which with many people passes 
for a symptom of divine inspiration. In this pious frame of mind 
she is led by her four handmaids to a swing all covered with yellow 
and hung with golden bells, on which she takes her seat amid the 
jingle of the bells. As she rocks gently to and fro in the swing, she 
speaks in an unknown tongue to each of the sixteen spirits who have 
to do with the fishing! In order to procure a plentiful supply of 
game the Tinneh Indians of North-West America perform a magical 
ceremony which they call “the young man bounding or tied.” 
They pinion a man tightly, and having hung him by the head and 
heels from the roof of the hut, rock him backwards and forwards.” 
Thus we see that people swing in order to procure a plentiful 
supply of fish and game as well as good crops. In such cases the 
notion seems to be that the ceremony promotes fertility, whether in 
the vegetable or the animal kingdom; though why it should be 
supposed to do so, I confess myself unable to explain. There seem 
to be some reasons for thinking that the Indian rite of swinging on 
hooks run through the flesh of the performer is also resorted to, at 
least in some cases, from a belief in its fertilising virtue. Thus 
Hamilton tells us that at Karwar, on the west coast of India, a feast 
is held at the end of May or beginning of June in honour of the 
infernal gods, “ with a divination or conjuration to know the fate of 
the ensuing crop of corn.” Men were hung from a pole by means 
of tenter-hooks inserted in the flesh of their backs; and the pole 
with the men dangling from it was then dragged for more than a 
mile over ploughed ground from one sacred grove to another, 
preceded by a young girl who carried a pot of fire on her head. 
When the second grove was reached, the men were let down and 
taken off the hooks, and the girl fell into the usual prophetic frenzy, 
after which she unfolded to the priests the revelation with which she 
had just been favoured by the terrestrial gods. In each of the 
groves a shapeless black stone, daubed with red lead to stand for a 
mouth, eyes, and ears, appears to have represented the indwelling 
divinity.2 Sometimes this custom of swinging on hooks, which is 
known among the Hindoos as Churuk Puja, seems to be intended 


1 J. S. G. Gramberg, ‘‘De Troeboek- 
visscherij,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxiv. 
(1887) pp. 314 sg. 

2 E, Petitot, Monographie des Dènè- 
Dindjiè (Paris, 1876), p. 38. The 
same ceremony is performed, oddly 
enough, to procure the death of an 
enemy. 


3 Hamilton’s ‘* Account of the East 
Indies,” in Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels, viii. 360 sg. In general 
we are merely told that these Indian 
devotees swing on hooks in fulfilment 
of a vow or to obtain some favour of a 
deity. See Duarte Barbosa, Descrip- 
tion of the Coasts of East Africa and 
Malabar in the beginning of the Six- 
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to propitiate demons. Some Santals asked Mr. V. Ball to be allowed 
to perform it because their women and children were dying of sick- 
ness, and their cattle were being killed by wild beasts ; they believed 
that these misfortunes befell them because the evil spirits had not 
been appeased.’ These same Santals celebrate a swinging festival 
of a less barbarous sort about the month of February. Eight men 
sit in chairs and rotate round posts in a sort of revolving swing, like 
the merry-go-rounds which are so dear to children at English fairs.? 
At the Nauroz and Eed festivals in Dardistan the women swing on 
ropes suspended from trees. During the rainy season in Behar 
young women swing in their houses, while they sing songs appro- 
priate to the season. The period during which they indulge in this 
pastime, if a mere pastime it be, is strictly limited ; it begins with a 
festival which usually falls on the twenty-fifth of the month Jeyt and 
ends with another festival which commonly takes place on the twenty- 
fifth of the month Asin. No one would think of swinging at any 
other time of the year.* It is possible that this last custom may 
be nothing more than a pastime meant to while away some of the 
tedious hours of the inclement season ; but its limitation to a certain 
clearly-defined portion of the year seems rather to point to a religious 
or magical origin. Possibly the intention may once have been to 
drive away the rain. We shall see immediately that swinging is some- 
times resorted to for the purpose of expelling the powers of evil. 
About the middle of March the Hindoos observe a swinging festival 
of a different sort in honour of the god Krishna, whose image is 
placed in the seat or cradle of a swing and then, just when the dawn 
is breaking, rocked gently to and fro several times. The same cere- 
mony is repeated at noon and at sunset. In the Rigveda the sun 
is called, by a natural metaphor, “the golden swing in the sky,” and 
the expression helps us to understand a ceremony of Vedic India. 
A priest sat in a swing and touched with the span of his right hand at 
once the seat of the swing and the ground. In doing so he said, “The 


teenth Century, translated by the Hon. 
H. E. J. Stanley (Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1866), pp. 95 sg.; Gaspar 
Balbi’s ‘* Voyage to Pegu,” in Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages and Travels, ix. 398; 
Sonnerat, Voyage aux Indes orientales 
et à la Chine, i. 244; S. Mateer, Zhe 
Land of Charity, p. 220; W. W. 
Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal,® p. 
463 5 3 North ae Notes and Queries, 
i. p: 76, § 5 
1 Vv. Bail, Decree Life in India 

(London, 1880), p. 232. 

2 W., W. Hunter, Annals of Rural 
Bengal ® (London, 1872), p. 463. 

3 G. W. Leitner, The Languages and 


Races of Dardistan (Lahore, 1878), 
pP 12. 

4 Sarat Chandra Mitra, ‘“‘ Notes on 
two Behari Pastimes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, iii. 
95 59 

6 H. H. Wilson, ‘* The Religious 
Festivals of the Hindus,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, ix. (1848) 
p- 98. Compare E. T. Dalton, De- 
scriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 314; 
Monier Williams, Religious Life and 
Thought in India, p. 137 ; W. Crooke, 
t“ The Legends of Krishna,” Folk-lore, 
xi. (1900) pp. 21 $g. 
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great lord has united himself with the great lady, the god has united 
himself with the goddess.” Perhaps he meant to indicate in a graphic 
way that the sun had reached that lowest point of its course where 
it was nearest to the earth.! In this connexion it is of interest to 
note that in the Esthonian celebration of St. John’s Day or the 
summer solstice swings play, along with bonfires, the most prominent 
part. Girls sit and swing the whole night through, singing old songs 
to explain why they do so. For legend tells of an Esthonian prince 
who wooed and won an Icelandic princess. But a wicked enchanter 
spirited away the lover to a desert island, where he languished in 
captivity, till his lady-love contrived to break the magic spell that 
bound him. ‘Together they sailed home to Esthonia, which they 
reached on St. John’s Day, and burnt their ship, resolved to stray no 
longer in far foreign lands. The swings in which the Esthonian 
maidens still rock themselves on St. John’s Day are said to recall 
the ship in which the lovers tossed upon the stormy sea, and the 
bonfires commemorate the burning of it. When the fires have died 
out, the swings are laid aside and never used again either in the 
village or at the solitary alehouse until spring comes round once 
more.2 Here it is natural to connect both swings and bonfires with 
the apparent course of the sun, who reaches the highest and turning 
point of his orbit on St. John’s Day. Bonfires and swings perhaps 
were originally charms intended to kindle and speed afresh on its 
heavenly road “the golden swing in the sky.” Among the Letts of 
South Livonia and Curland the summer solstice is the occasion of a 
great festival of flowers, at which the people sing songs with the 
constant refrain of Zhgo, Zéhgo. It has been proposed to derive the 
word /ihgo from the Lettish verb 4go/, “to swing,” with reference to 
the sun swinging in the sky at this turning-point of his course.’ 

At Tengaroeng, in Eastern Borneo, the priests and priestesses 
receive the inspiration of the spirits seated in swings and rocking 
themselves to and fro. Thus suspended in the air they appear to 
be in a peculiarly favourable position for catching the divine afflatus. 
One end of the plank which forms the seat of the priest’s swing is 
carved in the rude likeness of a crocodile’s head; the swing of the 
priestess is similarly ornamented with a serpent’s head.4 

Again, swings are used for the cure of sickness, but it is the 
doctor who rocks himself in them, not the patient. In North 
Borneo the Dyak medicine man will sometimes erect a swing in 


1 The Hymns of the Rigveda, vii. 
87. 5 (vol. iii. p. 108 ole R F. H. 
Griffith’s translation, Benares, 1891); 
H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, 
PP- 444 59. 

2 J. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russischen 
Ostseeprovinzen (Dresden and Leipsic, 
1841), ii. 268 sgg. 


3 L. v. Schroeder, ‘* Lihgo (Refrain 
der lettischen Sonnwendlieder),” Mit- 
tetlungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, xxxii. (1902) pp. 1-11. 

4S. W. Tromp, ‘* Uit de Salasila van 
Koetei,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land. 
en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- Indië, 
xxxvii, (1888) pp. 87-89. 
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front of the sick man’s house and sway backwards and forwards on 
It for the purpose of kicking away the disease, frightening away evil 
spirits, and catching the stray soul of the sufferer.! Clearly in his 
passage through the air the physician is likely to collide with 
the disease and the evil spirits, both of which are sure to be 
loitering about in the neighbourhood of the patient, and the rude 
shock thus given to the malady and the demons may reasonably 
be expected to push or hustle them away. At Tengaroeng, in 
Eastern Borneo, a traveller witnessed a ceremony for the expul- 
sion of an evil spirit in which swinging played a part. After four 
men in blue shirts bespangled with stars, and wearing coronets 
of red cloth decorated with beads and bells, had sought diligently 
for the devil, grabbling about on the floor and grunting withal, three 
hideous hags dressed in faded red petticoats were brought in with 
great pomp, carried on the shoulders of Malays, and took their seats, 
amid solemn silence, on the cradle of a swing, the ends of which 
were carved to represent the head and tail of a crocodile. Not 
a sound escaped from the crowd of spectators during this awe- 
inspiring ceremony; they regarded the business as most serious. 
The venerable dames then rocked to and fro on the swing, fanning 
themselves languidly with Chinese paper fans. At a later stage of 
the performance they and three girls discharged burning arrows at 
a sort of altar of banana leaves, maize, and grass. This completed 
the discomfiture of the devil.” 

The Athenians in antiquity celebrated an annual festival of Athenian 
swinging. Boards were hung from trees by ropes, and people i ot 
sitting on them swung to and fro, while they sang songs of a loose alll 
or voluptuous character. The swinging went on both in public and 
private. Various explanations were given of the custom; the most 
generally received was as follows. When Bacchus came among 
men to make known to them the pleasures of wine, he lodged with 
a certain Icarus or Icarius, to whom he revealed the precious secret 
and bade him go forth and carry the glad tidings to all the world. 
So Icarus loaded a waggon with wine-skins, and set out on his 
travels, the dog Maera running beside him. He came to Attica, 
and there fell in with shepherds tending their sheep, to whom he 
gave of the wine. They drank greedily, but when some of them 
fell down dead drunk, their companions thought the stranger had 
poisoned them with intent to steal the sheep; so they knocked him 
on the head. The faithful dog ran home and guided his master’s 
daughter Erigone to the body. At sight of it she was smitten with 

1 J. Perham, ‘‘ Manangism in 1911), pp. 169, 170, 1713 H. Ling 
Borneo,” Journal of the Straits Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, British North Borneo, i. 279. 

No. 19 (Singapore, 1887), pp. 97 59.3 2 C. Bock, The Head-hunters of 
E. H. Gomes, Seventeen Years among Borneo (London, 1881), pp. 110- 
the Sea Dyaks of Borneo (London, 112. 
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despair and hanged herself on a tree beside her dead father, but not 
until she had prayed that, unless the Athenians should avenge her 
sire’s murder, their daughters might die the same death as she. 
Her curse was fulfilled, for soon many Athenian damsels: hanged 
themselves for no obvious reason. An oracle informed the 
Athenians of the true cause of this epidemic of suicide; so they 
sought out the bodies of the unhappy pair and instituted the 
swinging festival to appease Erigone; and at the vintage they 
offered the first of the grapes to her and her father.? 

Thus the swinging festival at Athens was regarded by the 
ancients as an expiation for a suicide or suicides by hanging. This 
opinion is strongly confirmed by a statement of Varro, that it was 
unlawful to perform funeral rites in honour of persons who had died 
by hanging, but that in their case such rites were replaced by a 
custom of swinging images, as if in imitation of the death they had 
died.? Servius says that the Athenians, failing to find the bodies 
of Icarius and Erigone on earth, made a pretence of seeking them 
in the air by swinging on ropes hung from trees; and he seems to 
have regarded the custom of swinging as a purification by means of 
air. This explanation probably comes very near the truth; indeed 
if we substitute “souls” for “bodies” in the wording of it we may 
almost accept it as exact. It might be thought that the souls of 
persons who had died by hanging were, more than the souls of the 
other dead, hovering in the air, since their bodies were suspended 
in air at the moment of death. Hence it would be considered 
needful to purge the air of these vagrant spirits, and this might be 
done by swinging persons or things to and fro, in order that by 
their impact they might disperse and drive away the baleful ghosts. 
Thus the custom would be exactly analogous, on the one hand, to 
the practice of the Malay medicine-man, who swings to and fro in 
front of the patient’s house in order to chase away the disease, or to 
frighten away evil spirits, or to catch the stray soul of the sick man, 
and, on the other hand, to the practice of the Central Australian 


1 Hyginus, Astronomica, ii. 4, pp. 34 
599., ed. Bunte; zd, Fabulae, 130; 
Servius and Probus on Virgil, Georg. 
ii. 389; Festus, s.v. ‘ Oscillantes,” p. 
194, ed. C. O. Müller; Athenaeus, 
xiv. 10, p. 618 E F; Pollux, iv. 55; 
Hesychius, s.vv, ’Adjris and Aldpa 5 
Etymologicum magnum, s.v. Aldpe, 
p. 42. 3; Schol. on Homer, Jiad, xxii. 
29. The story of the murder of Icarius 
is told by a scholiast on Lucian (Dial. 
meretr, vii. 4) to explain the origin of 
adifferent festival ( Rkeinischkes Museum, 
N.F., xxv. (1870) pp. 557 $94.3 
Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe, 


p. 280). As to the swinging festival 
at Athens see O. Jahn, Archäologische 
Beiträge, pp. 324 sg.; Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines, s.v. ** Aiora ” ; 
Miss J. E. Harrison, in Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, by Mrs. 
Verrall and Miss J. E. Harrison, pp. 
xxxix $gg. 

2 Servius on Virgil, Aen. xii. 603 : 
“Et Varro ait: Suspendiosis quibus 
iusta fieri ius non sit, suspensis oscillis 
veluti per imitationem mortis parentari.” 

3 Servius on Virgil, Georg. ii. 389; 
id., on Aen. vi. 741. 
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aborigines who beat the air with their weapons and hands in order 
to drive the lingering ghost away to the grave! At Rome swinging 
seems to have formed part of the great Latin festival (Feriae Latinae), 
and its origin was traced to a search in the air for the body or 
even the soul of King Latinus, who had disappeared from earth 
after the battle with Mezentius, King of Caere.? 

Yet on the other hand there are circumstances which point to Swinging 
an intimate association, both at Athens and Rome, of these swinging pes ee 
festivals with an intention of promoting the growth of cultivated ee 
plants. Such circumstances are the legendary connexion of the 
Athenian festival with Bacchus, the custom of offering the first- 
fruits of the vintage to Erigone and Icarius,3 and at Rome the 
practice of hanging masks on trees at the time of sowing‘ and in 
order to make the grapes grow better. Perhaps we can reconcile 
the two apparently discrepant effects attributed to swinging as a 
means of expiation on the one side and of fertilisation on the other, 
by supposing that in both cases the intention is to clear the air of 
dangerous influences, whether these are ghosts of the unburied dead 
or spiritual powers inimical to the growth of plants. Independent 
of both appears to be the notion that the higher you swing the 
higher will grow the crops. This last is homoeopathic or imitative 
magic pure and simple, without any admixture of the ideas of 
purification or expiation. 

In modern Greece and Italy the custom of swinging as a festal Swinging 
rite, whatever its origin may be, is still observed in some places. 25 a festal 

F . . : rite in 
At the small village of Koukoura in Elis an English traveller modern 
observed peasants swinging from a tree in honour of St. George, Greece and 
whose festival it was.” On the Tuesday after Easter the maidens !*#!y- 
of Seriphos play their favourite game of the swing. They hang a 
rope from one wall to another of the steep, narrow, filthy street, 
and putting some clothes on it swing one after the other, singing as 
they swing. Young men who try to pass are called upon to pay 
toll in the shape of a penny, a song, and a swing. ‘The words 
which the youth sings are generally these: “ The gold is swung, the 
silver is swung, and swung too is my love with the golden hair”; to 


1 Spencer and Gillen, ative Tribes cence of the fact that, the bodies of 
of Central Australia, pp. 505 sg. Latinus and Aeneas being undiscover- 

2 Festus, s.v. * Oscillantes,” p. 194, able, their animae were sought in the 
ed. C. O. Müller. This festival and its air” (G. E. M. Marindin, s.v. 
origin are also alluded to in a passage ‘“‘Oscilla,” W. Smith’s Dictionary of 
of one of the manuscripts of Servius Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ ii. 
(on Virgil, Georg. ii. 389), which is 304). 
printed by Lion in his edition of 3 Hyginus, Fab. 130. 


Servius (vol. ii, 254, note), but not 4 Probus on Virgil, Georg. ii. 385. 
by Thilo and Hagen in their large 6 Virgil, Georg. ii. 388 sgg. 
critical edition of the old Virgilian 6 See above, p. 157. 


commentator, ‘‘In Schol. Bob. p. 256 TW. G. Clark,  Peloponnesus 
we are told that there was a reminis- (London, 1858), p. 274. 
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which the girl replies, “Who is it that swings me that I may gild 
him with my favour, that I may work him a fez all covered with 
pearls?” 1 In the Greek island of Karpathos the villagers assemble 
at a given place on each of the four Sundays before Easter, a swing 
is erected, and the women swing one after the other, singing death 
wails such as they chant round the mimic tombs in church on the 
night of Good Friday.2. On Christmas Day peasant girls in some 
villages of Calabria fasten ropes to iron rings in the ceiling and 
swing on them, while they sing certain songs prescribed by custom 
for the occasion. The practice is regarded not merely as an amuse- 
ment but also as an act of devotion.2 “It is a custom in Cadiz, 
when Christmas comes, to fasten swings in the courtyards of houses, 
and even in the houses themselves when there is no room for them 
outside. In the evenings lads and lasses assemble round the swings 
and pass the time happily in swinging amid joyous songs and cries. 
The swings are taken down when Carnival is come.”* The 
observance of the custom at Christmas, that is, at the winter solstice, 
suggests that in Calabria and Spain, as in Esthonia, the pastime may 
originally have been a magical rite designed to assist the sun in 
climbing the steep ascent to the top of the summer sky. If this were 
so, we might surmise that the gold and the golden hair mentioned 
by youths and maidens of Seriphos as they swing refer to “the 
golden swing in the sky,” in other words to the sun whose golden 
lamp swings daily across the blue vault of heaven. 

However that may be, it would seem that festivals of swinging are 
especially held in spring. This is true, for example, of North Africa, 
where such festivals are common. At some places in that part of 
the world the date of the swinging is the time of the apricots; at 
others it is said to be the spring equinox. In some places the festival 
lasts three days, and fathers who have had children born to them 
within the year bring them and swing them in the swings. In Corea 
“the fifth day of the fifth moon is called Zano-na/. Ancestors are 
then worshipped, and swings are put up in the yards of most houses 
for the amusement of the people. The women on this day may go 
about the streets ; during the rest of the year they may go out only 
after dark. Dressed in their prettiest clothes, they visit the various 
houses and amuse themselves swinging. The swing is said to convey 
the idea of keeping cool in the approaching summer. It is one of 


1 J, T. Bent, 7%e Cyclades (London, 
1885), p. 5. 

2 J. T. Bent, quoted by Miss J. E. 
Harrison, Mythology and Monuments 
of Ancient Athens, p. xliii. 

8 Vincenzo Dorsa, La Tradizione 
greco-latina negli ust e nelle credenze 
popolart della Calabria Citeriore 
(Cosenza, 1884), p. 36. In one village 


the custom is observed on Ascension 
Day instead of at Christmas. 

+ Valdés, Los Majos de Cadiz, extract 
sent to me in the original Spanish by 
Mr. W. Moss, of 21 Abbey Grove, 
Bolton, March 23rd, 1907. 

5 E. Doutté, Magie et religion dans 
l Afrique du nord (Algiers, 1908), pp. 
580 sg. 
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the most popular feasts of the year.”! Perhaps the reason here 
assigned for swinging may explain other instances of the custom ; 
on the principles of homoeopathic magic the swinging may be 
regarded as a means of ensuring a succession of cool refreshing 
breezes during the oppressive heat of the ensuing summer. 


1 W. W., Rockhill, ‘* Notes onsome  stitions of Korea,” American Anthro- 
of the Laws, Customs, and Super- ologist, iv. (1891) pp. 185 sg. 


ADDENDA 


P. 14. Kings killed when their strength fails—Among the 
Wawanga, a tribe of Mount Elgon in British East Africa, the 
kings are not allowed to die a natural death. Should they grow 
too old to rule, or should they fall sick beyond recovery, they are 
strangled with a cord by the Wachero, who are one of three servile 
or helot clans. ‘The custom appears to be very ancient, for my 
informant, the Hon. K. R. Dundas, was assured “that Kwandeli 
and all his ancestors, who died in their huts, were put an end to in 
this manner. The dying king is guarded in his hut by the Wachero, 
who allow none to enter.” The king chooses his successor from 
among his sons in his lifetime and communicates his choice to the 
elders of the Wakhalivu, another servile or helot clan, who may not 
divulge the secret till the king is dead. The regalia include certain 
sacred spears and a copper bracelet, to which last great importance 
is attached. ‘The king wears it on his wrist, and it is in virtue of 
possessing it alone that he holds office. The common people regard 
the bracelet with the greatest awe and reverence, and believe that the 
king can tell any one by simply clinking it against another bracelet 
at dead of night, while at the same time he pronounces the name of 
the doomed man, These particulars I learn from a type-written 
paper on the tribes of Mount Elgon, which the author, the Hon. 
K. R. Dundas, was good enough to send to me for my perusal. It 
embodies the results of the writer’s personal enquiries among the 
tribes, 


P. 104. The sacred precinct of Pelops at Olympia.—lIt deserves 
to be noted that just as Pelops, whose legend reflects the origin of 
the chariot-race, had his sacred precinct and probably his tomb at 
Olympia, in like manner Endymion, whose legend reflects the origin 
of the foot-race,} had his tomb at the end of the Olympic stadium, 
at the point where the runners started in the race.? This presence 
at Olympia of the graves of the two early kings, whose names are 
associated with the origin of the foot-race and of the chariot-race 


1 Pausanias, v. I. 4. 2 Pausanias, vi, 20, 9. 
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respectively, can hardly be without significance; it imdicates the 
important part played by the dead in the foundation of the 
Olympic games. 

P. 188. A man is literally reborn in the person of his son.— 
This belief in the possible rebirth of the parent in the child may 
sometimes explain the seemingly widespread dislike of people to 
have children like themselves. Examples of such a dislike have 
met us in a former part of this work.! A similar superstition 
prevails among the Papuans of Doreh Bay in Dutch New Guinea. 
When a son resembles his father or a daughter resembles her mother 
closely in features, these savages fear that the father or mother 
will soon die.? Again, in the island of Savou, to the south-west of 
Timor, if a child at birth is thought to be like its father or mother, 
it may not remain under the parental roof, else the person whom it 
resembles would soon die. Such superstitions, it is obvious, might 
readily suggest the expedient of killing the child in order to save the 
life of the parent. 


1 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Volkenkunde, xliii. (1901) p. 566. 
pp- 88 sg. ; 3 J. H. Letteboer, ‘‘ Eenige aanteek- 
2J. L. van Hasselt, ‘‘Aanteekeri- eningen omtrent de gebruiken bij 
ingen aangaande de gewoonten der zwangerschap en geboorte onder de 
Papoeas in de Dorebaai, ten opzichte Savuneezen,” Mededeelingen van wege 
van zwangerschap en gebvorte,” Zijd- het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenvot- 
schrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en schap, xlvi. (1902) p. 45. 
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Ababua, the, 65 

Abbas, the Great, 157 

Abchases, their memorial feasts, 98, 103 

Abdication, annual, of kings, 148; of 
the king on the birth of a son, 190; of 
father when his son is grown up, 191 

Abeokuta, the Alake of, 203 

Abipones, the, 63 

Abraham, his attempted sacrifice of 
Isaac, 177 

Abruzzi, the, 66, 67; burning an effigy 
of the Carnival in the, 224; Lenten 
custom in the, 244 sg. 

Abstract notions, the personification of, 
not primitive, 253 

Academy at Athens, funeral games held 
in the, 96 

Acaill, Book of, 39 

Accession of a Shilluk king, ceremonies 
at the, 23 sg. 

Acropolis at Athens, the sacred serpent 
on the, 86 sg. 

Adonis or Tammuz, 7 

Aesculapius restores Hippolytus or Vir- 
bius to life, 214 

Africa, succession to the soul in, 200 sg. 

—— North, festivals of swinging in, 284 

Agathocles, his siege of Carthage, 167 

Agrigentum, Phalaris of, 75 

Agrionia, a festival, 163 

Agylla, funeral games at, 95 

Ahaz, King, his sacrifice of his children, 
169 sg. 

Akurwa, 19, 23, 24 

Alake, the, of Abeokuta, custom of 
cutting off the head of his corpse, 203 

Alban kings, 76 

Albania, expulsion of Kore on Easter 
Eve in, 265 

Alcibiades of Apamea, his vision of the 
Holy Ghost, 5 .° 

Alexander the Great, funeral games in 
his honour, 95 

Algonquin women, their attempts to be 
impregnated by the souls of the dying, 


199 
PT. H 


Altdorf and Weingarten, Ash Wednes- 
day at, 232 

Alus, sanctuary of Laphystian Zeus at, 
161, 164 

Amasis, king of Egypt, 217 

Amelioration in the character of the gods, 
136 

American Indians, their Great Spirit, 3 

Andaman Islanders, their ideas as to 
shooting stars, 60 

Angamis, the, 13 

Angel of Death, 177 sg. 

Angola, the Matiamvo of, 35 

Angoni, the, of British Central Africa, 
156 2.2 

Angoy, king of, 39 

Anhouri, Egyptian god, 5 

Animals sacred to kings, 82, 84 sgq.; 
transformations into, 82 sgg. 

Annam, natives of, their indifference to 
death, 136 sg. 

Annual abdication of kings, 148 

renewal of king's power at Babylon, 

113 

tenure of the kingship, 113 sgg. 

Antichrist, expected reign of, 44 sg. 

Aphrodite, the grave of, 4 

Apollo, buried at Delphi, 4; servitude 
of, 70 2.1, 78; and the laurel, 78 sgg. ; 
as slayer of the dragon at Delphi, 78, 
79, 80 sg.; at Thebes, 79; purged 
of the dragon's blood in the Vale of 
Tempe, 81 

Ardennes, effigies of Carnival burned in 
the, 226 sg. 

Ares, the grave of, 4 

Ariadne and Theseus, 75 

Ariadne’s Dance, 77 

Arician grove, ritual of the, 213 

Arizona, mock human sacrifices in, 215 

Arnold, Matthew, on the English middle 
class, 146 

Artemis, Munychian, sacrifice to, 166 n.}; 
mock human sacrifice in the ritual of, 
215 5g. 

Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, 95 
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Ascanius, 76 

Ascension Day, 222 2.1; the ‘‘ Carrying 
out of Death” on, at Braller, 247 s¢g. 

Ash Wednesday, Burial of the Carnival 
on, 221; death of Caramantran on, 
226; effigies of Carnival or of Shrove 
Tuesday burnt or buried on, 226, 
228 sgg. 

Asherim, sacred poles, 169 

Ass, son of a god in the form of an, 
124 sg. ; the crest or totem of a royal 
family, 132, 133 

“« Assegai, child of the,” 183 

Asses and men, redemption of firstling, 
I 

Aen eponymate, 116 sg, 

Astarte, the moon-goddess, 92 

Astronomical considerations determining 
the early Greek calendar, 68 sg. 

Athamas and his children, legend of, 
161 sgq. 

Athena, human sacrifices to, 166 7.1 

Athenaeus, 143 

Athenian festival of swinging, 281 

Athens, funeral games at, 96; hand of 
suicide cut off at, 220 7. 

Attacks on kings permitted, 22, 48 sgg. 

Aun or On, king of Sweden, 57; sacri- 
fices his sons, 160 sg., 188 

Aurora Australis, fear entertained by the 
Kurnai of the, 267 z.! 

Australia, custom of destroying firstborn 
children among the aborigines of, 
179 sg.; magical rites for the revival 
of nature in Central, 270 

Australian aborigines, their ideas as to 
shooting stars, 60 sg. 

funeral custom, 92 

Avebury, Lord, 146 7.1, 273 


Baal, Semitic, 75; human sacrifices to, 
167 sgqg., 195 

Babylon, festival of Zagmuk at, 110, 113 

Babylonian gods, mortality of the, 5 sq. 

legend of creation, 110 

myth of Marduk and Tiamat, 105 
Sq., 107 Sq. 

Bacchic frenzy, 164 

Baganda, the, 11 

Ball, V., 279 

Ballymote, the Book of, 100 

Balwe in Westphalia, Burying the Car- 
nival at, 232 

Banishment of homicide, 69 sg. 

Banna, a tribe accustomed to strangle 
their firstborn children, 181 sg. 

Barber, Rev. Dr. W. T. A., 145 2., 275 

Barcelona, ceremony of ‘Sawing the 
Old Woman" at, 242 

Baronga, the, 10, 61 

Bashada, a tribe accustomed to strangle 
their firstborn children, 181 sg. 
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Bashkirs, their horse-races at funerals, 97 

Bath of ox blood, 201 

Battle of Summer and Winter, 254 sgq. 

Bautz, Dr. Joseph, on hell fire, 136 7.1 

Bavaria, Whitsuntide mummers in, 207 
sq. ; Carrying out Death in, 233 $99. ; 
dramatic contests between Summer 
and Winter in, 255 $g. 

Bear, the soul of Typhon in the Great, 5 

Beast, the number of the, 44 

Beating cattle to make them fat or 
fruitful, 236 

Beauty and the Beast type of tale, 
125 sqg. 

Bedouins, annual festival of the Sinaitic. 
97 

Behar, custom of swinging in, 279 

Beheading the King, a Whitsuntide 
pageant in Bohemia, 209 sg. 

Bengal, kings of, their rule of succes- 
sion, 51 

Bengkali, East Indian island, 277 

Benin, king of, represented with panther’s 
whiskers, 85 sg. ; human sacrifices at 
the burial of a king of, 139 sg. 

Berosus, Babylonian historian, 113 

Berry, ceremony of ‘‘Sawing the Old 
Woman” in, 241 sg. 

Bhagats, mock human sacrifices among 
the, 217 sg. 

Bhuiyas, the, of north-eastern India, 56 

Bilaspur, temporary rajah in, 154 

Birds of omen, stories of their origin, 
126, 127 sq. 

Black, Dr. J. Sutherland, 260 sg. 

Black bull sacrificed to the dead, 95 

ox, bath of blood of, 201 

ram sacrificed to Pelops, 92, 104 

Bland, J. O. P., 274 sg. 

Blemishes, bodily, a ground for putting 
kings to death, 36 sgg. 

Blood of victims in rain-making cere- 
monies, 20; bath of ox, 35; human, 
offered to the dead, 92 sg., 104; of 
sacrifice splashed on door- posts, 
house-posts, etc., 175, 176 2.1; of 
human victims smeared on faces of 
idols, 185 

Boemus, J., 234 

Bohemia, Whitsuntide mummers in, 209 
sgg. ; ‘‘Carrying out Death” in, 
237 Sg- 

Bones of sacrificial victim not broken, 20 

Bonfire, jumping over, 262 

Boni, in Celebes, 40 

Book of Acaill, 39 

Borans, their custom of sacrificing their 
children, 181 

Bororos, the, of Brazil, 62 

Bourges, ceremony of ‘‘Sawing the Old 
Woman" at, 242 

Bourke, Captain J. G., 215 


INDEX 


Boxers at funerals, 97 

Brahmans, the ceremonial swinging of, 
150, 156 sg. 

Braller in Transylvania, 230 ; ‘‘ Carrying 
out Death” at, 247 sgg. 

Brasidas, funeral games in his honour, 


94 

Brazilian Indians, their indifference to 
death, 138 

Breezes, magical means of securing, 287 

Bridegroom of the May, 266 

Bringing in Summer, 233, 237, 238, 
246 s99. 

Britomartis and Minos, 73 

Brittany, Burial of Shrove Tuesday or of 
the Carnival in, 229 sg. 

Brockelmann, C., 116 

Bronze ploughs used by Etruscans at 
founding cities, 157 

Brother and sister marriages in royal 
families, 193 sg. 

Buddhist monks, suicide of, 42 sg. 

Budge, E. A. Wallis, 5 2.3 

Buginese of Celebes, their custom of 
swinging, 277 

Bull, Pasiphae and the, 71; as symbol 
of the sun, 71 sg.; the brazen, of 
Phalaris, 75 ; said to have guided the 
Samnites, 186 2.4 

—— and cow, represented by masked 
actors, 71 

Bull-headed image of the sun, 75, 76, 78 

Burgebrach in Bavaria, straw-man burnt 
on Ash Wednesday at, 232 

Burial alive of the aged, 11 sg. ; in jars, 
12 sg.; Of infants to secure rebirth, 
199 sg. ; of Shrove Tuesday, 228 

Burning an effigy of the Carnival, 223, 
224, 228 $7., 229 S., 232 5g. 

effigies of Shrove Tuesday, 227 sgq.; 
of Winter at Zurich, 260 sg. 

‘* Burying the Carnival,” 209, 220 sqq. 

Busoga, mock human sacrifice in, 215 


Cabunian, Mount, 3 

Cadiz, custom of swinging at, 284 

Cadmea, the, 79 

Cadmus, servitude of, for the slaughter 
of the dragon, 70 2.1, 78; the slayer 
of the dragon at Thebes, 78 sg. 

and Harmonia, their transformation 
into serpents, 84; marriage of, 88, 89 

Caffres, the, 65 

Caiem, the caliph, 8 

Calabria, ceremony of ‘Sawing the Old 
Woman” in, 241; custom of swinging 
in, 284 

Calendar, the early Greek, determined 
by astronomical considerations, 68 sg. ; 
closely bound up with religion, 69 ; 
the Syro-Macedonian, 116 

Calica Puran, av Indian law-book, 217 
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Calicut, rule of succession observed by 
the kings of, 47 sgg., 206 

California, Indians of, 62 

Cambodia, Kings of Fire and Water in, 
14; annual abdication of the king of, 
148 

Canaanites, their custom of burning their 
children in honour of Baal, 168 

Canada, Indians of, their ceremony for 
mitigating the cold of winter, 259 sg. 

Caramantran, death of, on Ash Wednes- 
day in Provence, 226 

Carinthia, ceremony at the installation 
of a prince of, 154 5g. 

Carman, the fair of, 100, ror 

Carnival, Burying the, 209, 220 sgg.; 
swings taken down at, 287 

“ Carnival (Shrovetide) Fool,” 231 

Carolina, king’s son wounded among the 
Indians of, 184 sg. 

Carrier Indians, succession to the soul 
among the, 199 

‘Carrying out Death,” 221, 233 sgq., 
246 sgg. 

Carthaginian sacrifice of children to 
Moloch, 75; to Baal, 167 sg. 

Cassange, in Angola, king of, 203; human 
sacrifice at installation of king of, 56 
Sg. 

Cassotis, oracular spring, 79 

Castaly, the oracular spring of, 79 

Catalonia, funeral of Carnival in, 225 

Cattle sacrificed instead of human beings, 
166 2.1 

Caucasus, funeral games among the 
people of the, 97 sg. 

Cauxanas, Indian tribe of the Amazon, 
kill all their firstborn children, 185 sg. 

Cecrops, half-serpent, half-man, 86 sg. 

Celebes, sanctity of regalia in, 202; the 
Toboongkoos of, 219 

Celts of Gaul, their indifference to death, 
142 sq. 

Cemeteries, fairs held at, 101, 102 

Chaka, a Zulu tyrant, 36 sg. 

Chama, town on the Gold Coast, 129 

Chariot-race at Olympia, 91, 104 sg., 
287 

-races in honour of the dead, 93 

Chewsurs, their funeral games, 98 

Cheyne, Professor T. K., 86 2.4 

Chilcotin Indians, their practice at an 
eclipse of the sun, 77 

tı Child of the assegai,"’ 183 

Children sacrificed to Moloch, 75; sacri- 
ficed by the Semites, 166 sgg. ; dislike 
of parents to have children like them- 
selves, 287 

Chinese indifference to death, 144 sgg.. 
273 sgg. ; reports of custom of devour- 
ing firstborn children, 180 

Chiriguanos, the, of South America, 12 

U2 
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Chirol, Valentine, 274 

Chitomé, a pontiff in Congo, the manner 
of his death, 14 sg. 

Christmas, custom of swinging at, 284 

Chrudim ih Bohemia, effigy of Death 
burnt at, 239 

Chukchees, voluntary deaths among the, 
13 

Circassia, games in honour of the dead 
in, 98 

Circumcision of father as a mode of 
redeeming his offspring, 181 ; mimic 
rite of, 219 sg. 

Cities, Etruscan ceremony at the found- 
ing of, 157 

Cloud-dragon, myth of the, 107 

Cluis-Dessus and Cluis-Dessous, custom 
of ‘‘Sawing the Old Woman” at, 241 
sq. 

Cnossus, Minos at, 70 sgg. ; the laby- 
rinth at, 75 sgg. 

Cobra, the crest of the Maharajah of 
Nagpur, 132 sg. 

Cock, king represented with the feathers 
of a, 85 

Colchis, Phrixus in, 162 

Congo, the pontiff Chitomé in, 14 

Conjunction of sun and moon, a time 
for marriage, 73 

Consecration of firstlings, 172 

Contempt of death, 142 sgg. 

Contests, dramatic, between actors repre- 
senting Summer and Winter, 254 sgg. 

Conti, Nicolo, 54 

Conybeare, F. C., 5 2.8 

Cook, A. B., 71 2.2, 78 2.2, 79 n.l, 80, 
81 2.1, 82 zs.l and 4, 89 2.5, 90 

Corannas of South Africa, custom as to 
succession among the, 191 sq. 

Corea, custom of swinging in, 284 sg. 

Cornaby, Rev. W. A., 273 

Cornford, F. M., 91 2.7 

Corn-harvest, the first-fruits of the, 
offered at Lammas, I01 sg, 

-spirit called the Old Man or the 
Old Woman, 253 sg. 

Cornwall, temporary king in, 153 sg. 

Corporeal relics of dead kings confer 
right to throne, 202 sg. 

Courtiers required to 
sovereign, 39 sg. 

Cow as symbol of the moon, 71 sq. 

Crane, dance called the, 75 

Crassus, Publicius Licinius, 96 

Creation, myths of, 106 sgg. ; Babylonian 
legend of, 110 

Creator, the grave of the, 3 

Crete, grave of Zeus in, 3 

Criminals sacrificed, 195 

Crocodile clan, 31 

Cromm Cruach, a legendary Irish idol, 
183 


imitate their 
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Cronus buried in Sicily, 4; his sacrifice 
of his son, 166, 179; his treatment of 
his father and his children, 192; his 
marriage with his sister Rhea, 194 

Crooke, W., 53 7.1, 157 2.5, 159 2.1 

Crown of laurel, 78, 80 sgg.; of oak 
leaves, 80 sgg. ; of olive at Olympia, 


9I 

Crowning, festival of the, at Delphi, 78 
$9q- 

Guana the fair of, ror 

Crystals, superstitions as to, 64 7.8 

Cupid and Psyche, story of, 131 

Cutting or lacerating the body in honour 
of the dead, 92 sg., 97 

Cuttle-fish, expiation for killing a, 217 

Cychreus, king of Salamis, 87 

Cycle, the octennial, based on an attempt 
to reconcile solar-and lunar time, 68 
sq. 

Cyclopes, slaughter of the, 78 7.4 

Cytisorus, 162 

Czechs of Bohemia, 221 


Daedalus, 75 

Dahomey, royal family of, related to 
leopards, 85; religious massacres in, 
138 

Daira or Mahadev Mohammedans in 
Mysore, 220 

Dalton, Colonel E. T., 217 

Danakils or Afar of East Africa, 200 

Dance of youths and maidens at Cnossus, 
75 sgq-; Ariadne’s, 77 

Dardistan, custom of swinging in, 279 

Darfur, Sultans of, 39 

Dassera festival of Nepaul, 277 

Daura, a Hausa kingdom, 35; custom 
of succession to the throne in, 201 

David, King, and the brazen serpent, 86 

Dead, souls of the, associated with falling 
stars, 64 sgg.; rebirth of the, 70; 
sacrifices to the, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97; 
human blood offered to the, 92 sg., 
104 

Dead kings, worship of, 24 sg. ; their 
spirits thought to possess sick people, 
25 sg.; of Uganda consulted as oracles, 
200 Sg. 

man’s hand used in magical cere- 

mony, 267 7.1 

One, the, name applied to the last 

sheaf, 254 

Sunday, 239; the fourth Sunday in 
ah 221; also called Mid-Lent, 222 
n. 

Death of the Great Pan, 6 sg. 

preference for a violent, 9 sgg. ; 

natural, regarded as a calamity, r1 

sg. ; European fear of, 135 sg., 146; 

indifference to, displayed by many 

races, 136 sgg. ; the Carrying out of, 


INDEX 


221, 233 597., 246 sgg.; conception 
of, in relation to vegetation, 253 sg. ; 
in the corn, 254; and resurrection of 
Kostrubonko at Eastertide, 261 ; and 
revival of vegetation, 263 sg. 

Death, effigy of, feared and abhorred, 239 
sq. ; potency of life attributed to, 247 
sqq. 

-— the Angel of, 177 sg. 

De Barros, Portuguese historian, 51 

Deer, descent of Kalamants from a, 126 
sg. ; sacrificed instead of human beings, 
166 2,1 

Delos, Theseus at, 75 

Delphi, tombs of Dionysus and Apollo 
at, 3 5g. ; festival of Crowning at, 78 
sgg. 

Dengdit, the Supreme Being of the 
Dinka, 30, 32 

Deputy, the expedient of dying by, 56, 
160 

Dictynna and Minos, 73 

Dinka, the, of the White Nile, 28 sgg. ; 
totemism of the, 30 sg. 

Diomede, human sacrifices to, 166 .} 

Dionysus, the tomb of, at Delphi, 3; 
human sacrifice consummated by a 
pi of, 163 ; boys sacrified to, 166 
n 


Dislike of people to have children like 
themselves, 287 

Diurnal tenure of the kingship, 118 sg. 

Divine king, the killing of the, 9 sgg. 

kings of the Shilluk, 17 sgg. 

spirit incarnate in Shilluk kings, 
21I, 26 sg. 

Dodge, Colonel R, I., 3 

Dog killed instead of king, 17 

Doreh Bay in New Guinea, 288 

Dorians, their superstition as to meteors, 


Bacon drama of the slaughter of the, 
78 sqq., 89; myth of the, 105 sgg. 

Dragon-crest of kings, 105 

Dramatic contests of actors representing 
Summer and Winter, 254 $94. 

Dreams, revelations in, 25 

Drenching leaf-clad mummer as a rain- 
charm, 211 

Driver, Professor S. R., 170 2.5, 173 2.) 

Ducks and ptarmigan, dramatic contest 
of the, 259 

Dyak medicine-men, their practice of 
swinging, 280 sg. 

Dyaks of Sarawak, story of their descent 
from a fish, 126; sacrifice cattle instead 
of buman beings, 166 7.1; their sacri- 
fices during an epidemic, 176 2.}; 
their custom of swinging, 277 

Dying, custom of catching the souls of 
the, 198 s¢q. 

Dying by deputy, 56, 160 
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Eames, W., 273 

Ears of sacrificial victims cut off, 97 

Easter, first Sunday after, 249; swing- 
ing on the Tuesday after, 283 ; custom 
of swinging on the four Sundays 
before, 284 

Easter Eve in Albania, expulsion of 
Kore on, 265 

Eastertide, death and resurrection of 
Kostrubonko at, 261 

Eating the bodies of aged relations, 
custom of, 14 

Echinadian Islands, 6 

Eclipse of the sun and moon, belief of 
the Tahitians as to, 73 7.2; practice 
of the Chilcotin Indians at an, 77 

Ecliptic perhaps mimicked in dances, 


77 

Effigies of Carnival, 222 sgg. ; of Shrove 
Tuesday, 227 sgg.; of Death, 233 
599., 246 sgg. ; seven-legged, of Lent 
in Spain and Italy, 244 sg. ; of Winter 
burnt at Zurich, 260 sg.; of Kupalo, 
Kostroma, and Yarilo in Russia, 
262 sq. 

Effigy, human sacrifices carried out in, 
217 $94. 

Egbas, the, 41 

Egypt, temporary kings in Upper, 151 
sg. ; mock human sacrifices in ancient, 
217 

Egyptian gods, mortality of the ancient, 
4 5gq.; influence on Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity, 5 2.8; kings called 
bulls, 72; trinities of gods, 5 2.8 

Eimine Ban, an Irish abbot, 159 2.1 

Eldest sons sacrificed for their fathers, 
161 sqq. 

Elliot, R. H., 136 

Emain, fair at, roo 

Embalming as a means of prolonging 
the life of the soul, 4 

Encheleans, the, 84 

Endymion at Olympia, 90; his tomb at 
Olympia, 287 

English middle class, their clinging to 
life, 146 

’Evvéwpos Baoldeve, 70 n.3 

Eponymate, the Assyrian, 116 s4. 

Eponymous magistrates, 117 7.1 

Equinox, the spring, custom of swinging 
at, 284 ; drama of Summer and Winter 
at the spring, 257 

Erechtheum, the, 87 

Erechtheus or Erichthonius in relation 
to the sacred serpent on the Acropolis, 
86 sg.; voluntary death of the 
daughters of, 192 7.8 

Ergamenes, king of Meroe, 15 

Erichthonius, 86. See Erechtheus 

Erigone, her suicide by hanging, 281 
sq. 
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Erzgebirge, Shrovetide custom in the, 
208 sq. 

Esagil, temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
I3 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 116 

Esquimaux, suicide among the, 43; 
their magical ceremony in autumn, 


259 

Esthonian belief as to falling stars, 66 
sg. ; celebration of St. John’s Day, 
280; custom on Shrove Tuesday, 
233, 252 5g. 

Esthonians, their ideas of shooting stars, 
63 

Ethiopia, kings of, 
beauty, 38 sg. 

Ethiopian kings of Meroe put to death, 
I5 

Etruscan ceremony at founding cities, 
I57 

Euphorion of Chalcis, Greek author, 
143, 144 l 

Europa, her wanderings, 89; and Zeus, 


chosen for their 


7 

European beliefs as to shooting stars, 
66 sqq. ; fear of death, 135 sg., 146 

Evans, Sebastian, 122 7.1 

Eve, Easter, in Albania, 265 

Eve of St. John (Midsummer Eve), 
Russian ceremony on, 262 

Ewe negroes, the, 61 

Expiation for killing sacred animals, 
216 $g. 

Eyeo, kings of, put to death, 40 sg. 

Ezekiel, on the sacrifice of the firstborn, 
I7I sq. 

E-zida, the temple of Nabu, 110 


Fairs of ancient Ireland, 99 sgg. 

Fashoda, the capital of the Shilluk 
kings, 18, I9, 21, 24 

Father god succeeded by his divine son, 
5; reborn in his son, 188 sgg., 288 

Fazoql or Fazolglou, kings of, put to 
death, 16 

Fear of death entertained by the Euro- 
pean races, 135 Sg., 146 

t Feeding the dead,” 102 

Feriae Latinae, 283 

Feronia, a Latin goddess, 186 7. 

Fertilising power ascribed to the effigy 
of Death, 250 sg. 

Festival of the Crowning at Delphi, 
78 sq.; of the Laurel-bearing at 
Thebes, 78 sg., 88 sg. 

Festus, on ‘‘ the Sacred Spring,” 186 

Feuillet, Madame Octave, 228 sg. 

Fez, mock sultan in, 152 

Fighting the king, right of, 22 

Fiji, voluntary deaths in, 11 sg.; custom 
of grave-diggers in, 156 2.%; rule of 
succession in, 191 
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Finger-joints, custom of sacrificing, 219; 
mock sacrifice of, 20. 

Fire, voluntary death by, 42 sgg.; and 
Water, kings of, in Cambodia, 14 
Firstborn, sacrifice of the, 171 s9q.; 
killed and eaten, 179 sg.; sacrificed 

among various races, 179 $47. 

-fruits offered to the dead, 102; 
of the corn offered at Lammas, Ior 
sq.; of the vintage offered to Icarius 
and Erigone, 283 

Firstlings, Hebrew sacrifice of, 172 s9.; 
Irish sacrifice of, 183 

Fish, descent of the Dyaks from a, 126 

Fison, Rev. Lorimer, 156 7.? 

Five years, despotic power for period of, 


3 

Flight of the priestly king (Regifugium) 
at Rome, 213 

Florence, ceremony of ‘‘Sawing the 
Old Woman ” at, 240 sg. 

Florida, sacrifice of firstborn male 
children by the Indians of, 184 

Fool, the Carnival, burial of, 231 sg. 

Foot, custom of standing on one, 149, 
I50, 155, 156 

-race at Olympia, 287 

Franche - Comté, effigies of 
Tuesday destroyed in, 227 

Freycinet, L. de, 118 2.1 

Frosinone in Latium, burning an effigy 
of the Carnival at, 22 sg. 

Funeral of Kostroma, 261 sgg. 

games, 92 sgg. 

rites performed for a father in the 
fifth month of his wife's pregnancy, 
189 

Futuna in the South Pacific, 97 


Shrove 


Galton, Sir Francis, 146 7.2 

Game of Troy, 76 sg. 

Games, funeral, 92 sq. 

Gandharva-Sena, 124, 125 

Ganges, firstborn children sacrificed to 
the, 180 sg. 

Gazelle Peninsula in New Britain, 65 

Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, 167 

Genesis, account of the creation in, 106 

Ta, the Holy, regarded as female, 
5m. 

Ghosts propitiated with blood, 92; pro- 
pitiated with games, 96; anger of, 103 

Giles, Professor H. A., 275 

Girls’ race at Olympia, 91 

Gladiators at Roman funerals, 96; at 
Roman banquets, 143 

Goats sacrificed instead of human be- 
ings, 166 .! 

Gobir, a Hatusa kingdom, 35 

God, the killing and resurrection of a 
god in the hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural stages of society, 221 
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God’s Mouth, 41 

Gods, mortality of the, 1 sgg.; created 
by man in his own likeness, 2 SA 
succeeded by their sons, 5; pro- 
gressive amelioration in the character 
of the, 136 

Golden apples of the Hesperides, 80 

fleece, ram with, 162 

—— swords, 75 

Goldmann, Dr. Emil, 155 2.1 

Goldziher, I., 97 2.7 

Gomes, E. H., 176 n.1 

Gonds, mock human sacrifices among 
the, 217 

Good Friday, 284 

Gore, Captain, 139 .! 

Cepil to the Hebrews, the apocryphal, 

7, 

Graal, History of the Holy, 120, 134 

Grape-cluster, Mother of the, 8 

Gray, Archdeacon J. H., 145 

Great Pan, death of the, 6 sg. 

Spirit, the, of the American In- 

dians, 3 

year, the, 70 

Greece, human sacrifices in ancient, 161 
sqq. ; swinging as a festal rite in 
modern, 283 sg. 

Greek mode of reckoning intervals of 
time, 59 z.} 

Greenlanders, their belief in the mor- 
tality of the gods, 3 

Grey hair a signal of death, 36 sg. 

—— hairs of kings, 100, 102, 103 

Grimm, J., 155 7.1, 221, 240, 244 

Groot, Professor J. J. M. de, 180 7., 
275 

Grove, the Arician, 213 

Guatemala, catching the soul of the 
dying in, 199 

Guayana Indians, 12 

Gypsies, ceremony of ‘‘ Sawing the Old 
Woman" among the, 243 


Hair, grey, a signal of death, 36 sg. 

Halae in Attica, mock human sacrifice 
at, 215 sq. 

Hale, Horatio, quoted, 11 sg. 

Hamilton, Alexander, quoted, 48 

Hamilton's Account of the East Indies, 
278 

Bee acti, king of Babylon, 110 

Hand of dead man in magical ceremony, 
267 2.1; of suicide cut off, 220 ~. 

Hanging of an effigy of the Carnival, 
230 5g. . 

Harmonia and Cadmus, 84; marriage 
of, 88, 89 

Harvest ceremonies, 20, 25 

Harz Mountains, ceremony at Carnival 
in the, 233 

Hausa kings put to death, 35 
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Hawaii, annual festival in, 117 sg. 

Hawk in Egypt, symbol of the sun and 
of the king, 112 

Heads of dead kings removed and kept, 
202 $g. 

Hebrew sacrifice of the firstborn, 171 
599g. 

oe apocryphal Gospel to the, 

n 


Heitsi-eibib, a Hottentot god, 3 

Heliogabalus, the emperor, 92 

Heliopolis, 5; the sacred bull of, 72 

Hell fire in Catholic and Protestant 
theology, 136 

Helle and Phrixus, the children of King 
Athamas, 161 sgg. 

Hephaestion, 95 

Hera, race of girls in honour of, at 
Olympia, 91; the sister of her hus- 
band Zeus, 194 

Heraclitus, on the souls of the dead, 12 

Hercules in the garden of the Hesperides, 
80 

Hermes, the grave of, 4 

Hermopolis, 4 

Heruli, the, 14 

Hesperides, garden of the, 80 

Hieraconpolis, 112 

High History of the Holy Graal, 120, 


134 

Hindoo belief as to shooting stars, 67; 
of the rebirth of a father in his son, 
188 

Hinnom, the Valley of, 169, 170 

Hippodamia at Olympia, 9I; grave of 
the suitors of, 104 

Hippolytus or Virbius killed by horses, 
214 

Hirpini, 
186 2.4 

Hodson, T. C., 117 2.4 

Hoeck, K., 73 2.4 

Hofmayr, P. W., 18 2.1, 19 3 

Holm-oak, 81 sg. 

Holy Ghost, regarded as female, 5 7.8 

Saturday, 244 

Homeric age, funeral games in the, 93 

Homicide, banishment of, 69 sg. 

Homoeopathic or imitative magic, 283, 


guided by a wolf (Azrpus), 


285 
Hooks, Indian custom of swinging on, 
278 sq. 


Horse-mackerel, descent of a totemic 
clan from a, 129 

-races in honour of the dead, 97, 
98, 99, 101; at fairs, 99 s¢g. 

Horses, Hippolytus killed by, 214 

Horus, the soul of, in Orion, 5 

Hottentots, the mortal god of the, 3 

Howitt, A. W., 64 

Human flesh, transformation into animal 
shape through eating, 83 sg. 
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Human sacrifices at Upsala, 58; in ancient 
Greece, 161 sgg.; mock, 214 347. ; 
offered by ancestors of the European 
races, 214; to renew the sun's fire, 
74 34. 

Huntsman, the Spectral, 178 

Huron Indians, their burial of infants, 
199 


Ibadan in West Africa, 203 

Ibn Batuta, 53 

Icarus or Icarius and his daughter 
Erigone, 281 sg., 283 

Ida, oracular cave of Zeus on Mount, 70 

Ihering, R. von, 187 2.4 

Ijebu tribe, 112 

Ilex or holm-oak, 81 sg. 

Immortality, belief of savages in their 
natural, 1; firm belief of the North 
American Indians in, 137 

impregnation by the souls of the dying, 
199 

Incarnation of divine spirit in Shilluk 
kings, 21, 26 sg. 

India, sacrifice of firstborn children in, 
180 sg.; images of Siva and Parvati 
married in, 265 sg. 

Indians of Arizona, mock human sacri- 
fice among the, 215 ; of Canada, their 
ceremony for mitigating the cold of 
winter, 259 sg. 

Indifference to death displayed by many 
races, 136 sgg. 

Indra and the dragon Vrtra, 106 sg. 

Infanticide among the Australian abori- 
gines, 187 7.®; sometimes suggested 
by a doctrine of transmigration or re- 
incarnation of human souls, 188 sg. ; 
prevalent in Polynesia, 191, 196; 
among savages, 196 sg. 

Infants, burial of, 199 

Ino and Melicertes, 162 

Intervals of time, Greek and Latin modes 
of reckoning, 59 7.1 

Invocavit Sunday, 243 

Ireland, the great fairs of ancient, 99 
5qq. 

Irish sacrifice of firstlings, 183 

Iron-Beard, Dr., a Whitsuntide mum- 
mer, 208, 212, 233 

Isaac about to be sacrificed by his father 
Abraham, 177 

Isaacs, Nathaniel, 36 sg. 

Isis, the soul of, in Sirius, 5 

Isle of Man, May Day in the, 258 

Isocrates, 95 

Israelites, their custom of burning their 
children in honour of Baal, 168 sgg. 

Isthmian games instituted in honour of 
Melicertes, 93, 103 

Ttaly, seven-legged effigies of Lent in, 
244 Se 
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Jack œ Lent, 230 

Jagas, a tribe of Angola, their custom of 
infanticide, 196 sg. 

Jaintias of Assam, 55 

Jambi in Sumatra, temporary kings in, 
I 

ae mock human sacrifices in, 218 

Jars, burial in, 12 sg. 

Java, Sultans of, 53 

Jawbone of king preserved, 200 sg. 

Jeoud, the only-begotten son of Cronus, 
sacrificed by his father, 166 

Jerome, on Tophet, 170 

“ Jerusalem, the Road of,” 76 

Jerusalem, sacrifice of children at, 169 

Jinn, death of the King of the, 8 

Jordanus, Friar, 54 

Joyce, P. W., 100 2.1, ror 

Judah, kings of, their custom of burning 
their children, 169 

Jukos, kings of the, put to death, 34 

Jumping over a bonfire, 262 

June, the twenty-ninth of, St. Peter's 
Day, 262 

Jtok, the great god of the Shilluk, 18 

Jupiter, period of revolution of the 
planet, 49 

Justin, 187 7.5 


Kaitish, the, 60 

Kalamantans, their descent from a deer, 
126 sq. 

Kali, Indian goddess, 123 

Kamants, a Jewish tribe, 12 

Kanagra district of India, 265 

Karpathos, custom of swinging in the 
island of, 284 

Katsina, a Hausa kingdom, 35 

Kayans of Borneo, mock human sacri- 
fices among the, 218 

Keonjhur, ceremony at installation of 
Rajah of, 56 

Kerre, a tribe accustomed to strangle 
their firstborn children, 181 sg. 

Khlysti, the, a Russian sect, 196 2.3 

Khonds of India, their human sacrifices, 
139 

Kibanga, kings of, put to death, 34 

Killer of the Elephant, 35 

Killing the divine king, 9 sgg. 

of the tree-spirit, 205 sgg. ; a means 

to promote the growth of vegetation, 

211 sg. 

a god, in the hunting, pastoral, 
and agricultural stages of society, 
221 

King, the killing of the divine, 8 sgg. ; 
slaying of the, in legend, 120 sgg. ; 
responsible for the weather and crops, 
165; abdicates on the birth of a son, 
190; at Whitsuntide, pretence of 
beheading the, 209 sg. 
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King of the Jinn, death of the, 8 

of the Wood at Nemi, 28, 205 sg., 

212 sgg. 

and Queen of May, marriage of, 
266 

King Hop, 149, 151 

King’s daughter offered as prize in a 
race, 104 

jawbone preserved, 200 sg. 

life sympathetically bound up with 

the prosperity of the country, 21, 27 

skull used as a drinking-vessel, 


200 

son, sacrifice of the, 160 sgg. 

—— widow, succession to the throne 
through marriage with, 193 

Kingdom, the prize of a race, 103 sgg. 
See also Succession 

Kings, divine, of the Shilluk, 17 sg. ; 
regarded as incarnations of a divine 
spirit, 21, 26 sg.; attacks on, per- 
mitted, 22, 48 sgg. ; worship of dead, 
24 sg. ; killed at the end of a fixed 
term, 46 sgg.; related to sacred 
animals, 82, 84 sgg.; personating 
dragons or serpents, 82; addressed 
by names of animals, 86; with a 
dragon or serpent crest, 105; the 
supply of, 134 sgg. ; temporary, 148 
sqq. ; abdicate annually, 148 

killed when their strength fails, 

14 599. 

of Dahomey and Benin represented 
partly in animal shapes, 85 sg. 

—— of Fire and Water, 14 

of Uganda, dead, consulted as 
oracles, 200 sg. 

Kingship, octennial tenure of the, 58 
sqq. ; triennial tenure of the, 112 sg. ; 
annual tenure of the, 113 599. ; 
diurnal tenure of the, 118 sg. ; burdens 
and restrictions attaching to the early, 
135; modern type of, different from 
the ancient, 135 

Kingsley, Mary H., 119 #.} 

Kingsmill Islanders, 64 

Kirghiz, games in honour of the dead 
among the, 97 

Kirwaido, ruler of the old Prussians, 
41 

Königgratz district of Bohemia, Whit- 
suntide custom in the, 209 sg. 

Kore expelled on Easter Eve in Albania, 
265 

Koryaks, voluntary deaths among the, 
a 

om, funeral of, 261 sgg. 

Kostrubonko, funeral of, 261 

Krapf, Dr. J. L., 183 7.1 

Krishna, Hindoo festival of swinging in 
honour of, 279 

Kupalo, funeral of, 261, 262 
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Kurnai, their fear of the Aurora Aus- 
tralis, 267 2.1 

Kutonaga Indians of British Columbia, 
their sacrifice of their firstborn children 
to the sun, 183 sg. 


La Rochelle, burning’ of Shrove Tuesday 
at, 230 
Labyrinth, the Cretan, 71, 74, 75, 76, 


77 

Labyrinths in churches, 76; in the 
north of Europe, 76 sg. 

Lada, the funeral of, 261, 262 

Laevinus, M. Valerius, 96 

Laius and Oedipus, 193 

‘“ Lame reign,” 38 

Lammas, the first of August, 99, 100, 
IOI, 105 

Lampson, M. W., 146 2.1, 273 

Lancelot constrained to be king, 120 sg., 
135 

Lang, Andrew, 130 .? 

Laodicea in Syria, human sacrifices at, 
166 2.1 

Laos, a province of Siam, 97 

Laphystian Zeus, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165 

Last sheaf called ‘‘ the Dead One,” 254 

Latin festival, the great (Feriae Latinae), 
283 

mode of reckoning intervals of time, 
59 2.) 

Latins, sanctity of the woodpecker among 
the, 186 7.4 

Latinus, King, his disappearance, 283 

Laughlan Islanders, 63 

Laurel, sacred, guarded by a dragon, 
79 sg. ; chewed by priestess of Apollo, 
80 


Laurel-Bearer at Thebes, 88 sg. 

-Bearing Apollo, 79 2.8 

—— -bearing, festival of the, at Thebes, 
78 s7., 88 sg. 

—— wreath at Delphi and Thebes, 78 
sgg. 

Laws of Manu, 188 

Learchus, son of King Athamas, 161, 
162 : 

Lechrain, Burial of the Carnival in, 231 

Leipsic, ‘‘ Carrying out Death" at, 236 

Lengua Indians, 11; of the Gran Chaco, 
63; their practice of killing firstborn 
girls, 186; their custom of infanticide, 
197 

ae the fourth Sunday in, called Dead 
Sunday or Mid-Lent, 221, 222 z.}, 
233 57g., 250, 255; personified by an 
actor or effigy, 226, 230; fifth Sunday 
in, 234, 239; third Sunday in, 238; 
Queen of, 244 ; symbolised by a seven- 
legged effigy, 244 sg. 

Leonidas, funeral games in his honour, 
94 
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Leopard Societies of Western Africa, 83 

Leopards related to royal family of 
Dahomey, 85 

Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius, 96 

Lepsius, R., 17 2. 

Lerida in Catalonia, 
Carnival at, 225 sg. 

Lerpiu, a spirit, 32 

Letts, celebration of the summer solstice 
among the, 280 

Leviathan, 106 7.3 

Liebrecht, F., 7 2.2 

Life, human, valued more highly by 
Europeans than by many other races, 
135 sg. 

Limu, the Assyrian eponymate, 117 

Lion, king represented with the body of 
a, 8 

ase U., 117 Sg. 

‘ Little Easter Sunday,” 153, 154 7.1 

Logan, W., 49 

Lolos, the, 65 

Lombardy, the Day of the Old Wives 
in, 241 

“Lord of the Heavenly Hosts,” 149, 
150, 155, 156 

Lostwithiel in Cornwall, temporary king 
at, 153 5g. 

Lous, a Babylonian month, 113, 116 

Lucian, 42 

Lug, legendary Irish hero, 99, 101 

Lugnasad, the first of August, ror 

Lunar and solar time, attempts to har- 
monise, 68 sg. 

Luschan, F. von, 85 2.5, 86 7.1 

Lussac, Ash Wednesday at, 226 

Lycaeus, Mount, Zeus on, 70; human 
sacrifices on, 163 


funeral of the 


Macahity, an annual festival in Hawaii, 
117 

Macassars of Celebes, their custom of 
swinging, 277 

Macdonald, Rev, J., 183 72.2 

Maceboard, the, in the Isle of Man, 
258 

Macgregor, Sir William, 203 .? 

Macha, Queen, roo 

McLennan, J. F., 194 2.! 

Magic, the Age of, 2; homoeopathic or 
imitative, 283, 285 

Magical ceremonies for the revival of 
nature in spring, 266 sgg.; for the 
revival of nature in Central Australia, 
270 

Maha Makham, the Great Sacrifice, 49 

Mairs, their custom of sacrificing their 
firstborn sons, 181 

Malabar, custom of Thalavettiparothiam 
in, 53; religious suicide in, 54 sg. 

Malayans, devil-dancers, practise a mock 
human sacrifice, 216 
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Malays, their belief in the Spectral 
Huntsman, 178 

Malta, death of the Carnival in, 224 sg. 

Manasseh, King, his sacrifice of his 
children, 170 

Mandans, their notions as to the stars, 
67 sg. 

Man-god, reason for killing the, 9 sg. 

Mangaians, their preference for a violent 
death, ro 

Manipur, the Naga tribes of, 11; mode 
of counting the years in, 117 2.1; 
rajahs of, descended from a snake, 133 

Mannhardt, W., 249 2.4, 253, 270 

Manu, Laws of, 188 

Maoris, the, 64 

Mara tribe of northern Australia, 60 

Mardi Gras, Shrove Tuesday, 227 

Marduk, New Year festival of, 110; his 
image at Babylon, 113 

and Tiamat, 105 $g., 107 sg. 

Mareielis at Zurich, 260 

Marena, Winter or Death, 262 

Marketa, the holy, 238 

Marriage, mythical and dramatic, of the 
Sun and Moon, 71, 73 5g., 78, 87 sq., 
92, 105; of brothers and sisters in 
royal families, 193 sg. 

Sacred, of king and queen, 71; of 
gods and goddesses, 73; of actors 
disguised as animals, 83; of Zeus and 
Hera, 91 

‘ Marriage Hollow” at Teltown, 99 

Martin, Father, quoted, 141 sg. 

Marzana, goddess of Death, 237 

Masai, the, 61, 65; their custom as to 
the skulls of dead chiefs, 202 sg. 

Masks hung on trees, 283 

Masquerades of kings and queens, 71 $4., 
88, 89 

Masson, Bishop, 137 

Mata, the small-pox goddess, sacrifice of 
children to, 181 

Matiamvo, a potentate in Angola, the 
manner of his death, 35 sg. 

Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, 94 sg. 

Mausolus, contests of eloquence in his 
honour, 95 

May, the Queen of, in the Isle of Man, 
258; King and Queen of, 266 

— Bride, 266 

Day in Sweden, 254; in the Isle 

of Man, 258 

-tree, 246; horse-race to, 208 

-trees, 251 sg. 

Mbaya Indians of South America, 140; 
their custom of infanticide, 197 

Medicine-men swinging as a mode of 
cure, 280 sg. 

Melicertes at the Isthmus of Corinth, 
93, 103; in Tenedos, human sacrifices 
to, 162 
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Memphis, statues of Sammer and Winter 
at, 259 2.) 

Men and asses, redemption of firstling, 
173 

Mendes, mummy of Osiris at, 4; the 
ram-god of, 7 2.2 

Menoeceus, his voluntary death, 192 7.3 

Meriahs, human victims among the 
Khonds, 139 

Meroe, Ethiopian kings of, put to death, 


I5 

Merolla, G., quoted, 14 sg. 

Messiah, a pretended, 46 

Meteors, superstitions as to, 58 sgg. 

Metis, swallowe.l by her husband Zeus, 
192 

Metsik, ‘* wood-spirit,” 233, 252 sg. 

Meyer, Professor Kuno, 159 z.} 

Micah, the prophet, on sacrifice, 171, 
174 

Mid-Lent, the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
222 n.l; also called Dead Sunday, 
221; celebration of, 234, 236 5g. ; 
ceremony of " Sawing the Old Woman” 
at, 240 sgg. 

Midsummer Eve, Russian ceremony on, 
262 

Mikados, human sacrifices formerly 
offered at the graves of the, 218 

Miltiades, funeral games in his honour, 


93 

Minahassa, mock human sacrifices in, 
214 5g. 

Minorca, seven-legged images of Lent 
in, 244 2.) 

Minos, king of Cnossus, his reign of 
eight years, 70 sgg. ; tribute of youths 
and maidens sent to, 74 $g. 

and Britomartis, 73 

Minotaur, legend of the, 71, 74, 75 

Minyas, king of Orchomenus, 164 

Mnevis, the sacred bull of Heliopolis, 72 

Moab, king of, sacrifices his son on the 
wall, 166, 179 

Mock human sacrifices, 214 sgg. ; sacri- 
fices of finger-joints, 219 

sultan in Morocco, 152 sg. 

Mohammedan belief as to falling stars, 
63 5g. 

Moloch, sacrifice of children to, 75, 168 
sqq. 

eed represented by a cow, 71 sg. ; 
myth of the setting and rising, 73; 
married to Endymion, go 

and sun, mythical and dramatic 
marriage of the, 71, 73 37., 78, 87 59., 
92, 105 

Morasas, the, 219 

Moravia, ‘‘ Carrying out Death” in, 
238 57., 249 

Morocco, annual temporary king in, 
152 sg. 
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Mortality of the gods, x sgg. 

Moschus, 73 z.! 

Moss, W., 284 2.4 

Mother of the Grape-cluster, 8 

Moulton, Professor J. H., 124 7.3 

Mounds, sepulchral, 93, 96, 100, 104 

Mulai Rasheed I., 153 

Müller, K. O., 59, 69 2.1, 90, 165 7.}, 
166 n.l 

Mumbo Jumbos, 178 

Mummers, the Whitsuntide, 206 sgg. 

Murderers, their bodies destroyed, 11 

Mutch, Captain J. S., 259 2.3 

Mysore, mimic rite of circumcision in, 
220 

Myths of creation, 106 sgg. 


Nabu, a Babylonian god, 110 

Naga tribes of Manipur, 11 

Nagpur, the cobra the crest of the Maha- 
rajah of, 132 sg. 

Namaquas, the, 61 

Natural death regarded as a calamity 
Il sg. 

Nauroz and Eed festivals, 279 

Nemean games celebrated in honour of 
Opheltes, 93 

Nemi, priest of, 28, 212 sg., 220; King 
of the Wood at, 205 sg , 212 sgq. 

Nephele, wife of King Athamas, 161 

New Britain, 65 

—— Guinea, the Papuans of, 287 

Hebrides, burial alive in the, 12 

South Wales, sacrifice of firstborn 
children among the aborigines of, 
179 s4. 

Ngarigo, the, of New South Wales, 60 

Ngoio, a province of Congo, 118 sg. 

Nias, custom of succession to the chief- 
tainship in, 198 sg.; mock human 
sacrifices at funerals in, 216 

Nicobarese, their sham-fights to gratify 
the dead, 96 

Niederpéring in Bavaria, Whitsuntide 
custom at, 206 sg. 

Niué or Savage Island, 219 

Ndldeke, Professor Th., 179 2.4 

Normandy, Burial of Shrove Tuesday in, 
228 

Norsemen, their custom of wounding the 
dying, 13 sy. 

North Africa, festivals of swinging in, 
284 


American Indians, their funeral 
celebrations, 97; their hii belief in 
immortality, 137 

Nyakang, founder of the dynasty of 
Shilluk kings, 18 sgg. 

Nyikpla or Nyigbla, a negro divinity, 61 


Oak, sacred, at Delphi, 80 sg. ; effigy of 
Death buried under an, 236 
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Oak branches, Whitsuntide mummer 
swathed in, 207 

-leaves, crown of, 80 sqq. 

Oath by the Styx, 70 7.1 

Octennial cycle based on an attempt to 
harmonise lunar and solar time, 68 sg. 

—— tenure of the kingship, 58 sgg. 

Odin, 13; sacrifice of king's sons to, 57; 
legend of the deposition of, 58; human 
sacrifices to, 160 sg., 188 

Oedipus, legend of, 193 

Oenomaus at Olympia, 91 

Oesel, island of, 66 

Old Man, name of the corn-spirit, 253 
sq. 


people killed, 11 sgg. 

—— Wives, the Day of the, 241 

—— Woman, Sawing the, a ceremony 
in Lent, 240 sgg.; name applied to 
the corn-spirit, 253 sg. 

Oldenberg, Professor H., r22 7.2 

Oleae, the, at Orchomenus, 163, 164 

Olive crown at Olympia, 91 

Olympia, tombs of Pelops and Endymion 
at, 287 

Olympiads based on the octennial cycle, 


go 

Olympic festival based on the octennial 
cycle, 89 sg. ; based on astronomical, 
not agricultural considerations, 105 

games said to have been founded 

in honour of Pelops, 92 

stadium, the, 287 

victors regarded as embodiments of 
Zeus, 90 $g., or of the Sun and Moon, 
QI, 105 

Omen-birds, stories of their origin, 126, 
127 $q. 

On or Aun, king of Sweden, 57, 160 s4., 
188 

Opheltes at Nemea, 93 

Ophites, the, 5 7.5 

Oracular springs, 79 $g. 

Orchomenus in Boeotia, human sacrifice 
at, 163 sg. 

Ordeal by poison, fatal effects of, 197 

Orestes, flight of, 213 

Origen, on the Holy Spirit, 5 2.3 

Orion the soul of Horus, 5 

Ororo, 24 

Osiris, the mummy of, 4 

Otho, suicide of the Emperor, 140 

Ox-blood, bath of, 201 

Oxen sacrificed instead of human beings, 
166 z.! 


Palermo, ceremony of ‘‘ Sawing the Old 
Woman” at, 240 

Palm Sunday, ‘‘Sawing the Old Woman" 
on, 243 

Palodes, 6 

Pan, death of the Great, 6 sg. 
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Panebian Libyans, their custom of cut- 
ting off the heads of their dead kings, 
202 

Papuans, the, of Doreh Bay in New 
Guinea, 288 

Parker, Professor E. H., 146 2.1 

Parkinson, John, 112 sg. 

Parrots’ eggs, a signal of death, 40 sg. 

Parsons, Harold G., 203 2.° 

Parthenon, eastern frieze of the, 89 2.5 

Parvati and Siva, marriage of the images 
of, 265 sg. 

Pasiphae identified with the moon, 72 

and the bull, 71 

“ Pass through the fire,” meaning of the 
phrase as applied to the sacrifice of 
children, 165 .°, 172 

Passier, kings of, put to death, 51 sg. 

Passover, tradition of the origin of the, 
174 599. 

Pau Pi, an effigy of the Carnival, 225 

Pausanias, King, funeral games in his 
honour, 94 

Payagua Indians, 12 

Payne, E. J., 69 2.2 

Paxos, 6 

Peking Gazette, 274, 275 

Pelops worshipped at Olympia, 92, 104; 
sacred precinct of, 104, 287 

and Hippodamia at Olympia, 91 

Penance for the slaughter of the dragon, 
78 

Peregrinus, his death by fire, 42 

Persia, temporary kings in, 157 $gg. 

Personification of abstract ideas not 
primitive, 253 

Peru, sacrifice of children among the 
Indians of, 185 

Perun, sacrifice of firstborn children to, 
183 

Peruvian Indians, 63 .} 

Pfingstl, a Whitsuntide mummer, 206 
Sq.) 211 

Phalaris, the brazen bull of, 75 

Phaya Phollathep, ‘‘ Lord of the Heavenly 
Hosts,” 149 

Pherecydes, 163 7. 

Phihppine Islands, 3 

Philo Judaeus, his doctrine of the Trinity, 
6n. 

of Byblus, 166, 179 

Phocaeans, dead, propitiated with games, 


Phoenicians, their custom of human 
sacrifice, 166 sg., 178, 179 

Phrixus and Helle, the children of King 
Athamas, 161 sgg. 

Piceni, guided by a woodpecker (gicus), 
186 7.4 

Pilsen district of Bohemia, Whitsuntide 
custom in the, 210 sg. 

Pindar on the rebirth of the dead, 70 
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Pitré, G., 224 n.t 

Plataea, sacrifices aad funeral games in 
honour of the slain at, 95 sg. 

Plato on human sacrifices, 163 

Ploughing, annual ceremony of, per- 
formed by temporary king, 149, 155 
Sg., 157 

Ploughs, bronze, used by Etruscans at 
founding of cities, 157 

Plutarch, 163 ; on the death of the Great 
Pan, 6; on human sacrifices among 
the Carthaginians, 167 

Poison ordeal, fatal effects of the use of 
the, 197 

Polynesia, remarkable rule of succession 
in, 190; prevalence of infanticide in, 
IQI, 196 

Poplars burnt on Shrove Tuesday, 224 
foe's 

Poseidon, identified with Erechtheus, 87 

Posidonius, ancient Greek traveller, 142 

Possession by spirits of dead kings, 25 sg. 

Preference for a violent death, 9 sgg. 

Pregnancy, funeral rites performed for a 
father in the fifth month of his wife's, 
189 

Prince of Wales Islands, 64 

Procopius, 14 

Prussians, supreme ruler of the old, 41 
sg. ; custom of the old, 156 

Pruyssenaere, E. de, 30 #.} 

Psoloeis, the, at Orchomenus, 163, 164 

Ptarmigans and ducks, dramatic contest 
of the, 259 

Puruha, a province of Quito, 185 

Pururavas and Urvasi, Indian story of, 
131 

Pylos, burning the Carnival at, 232 sg. 

Pythagoras at Delphi, 4 

Pythian games, 80 sg.; celebrated in 
honour of the Python, 93 


Queen of May in the Isle of Man, 259; 
married to the King of May, 266 

of Winter in the Isle of Man, 258 

Queensland, natives of, their superstitions 
as to falling stars, 60 

Quilicare, suicide of kings of, 46 sg. 

Quiteve, title of kings of Sofala, 37 sg. 


Race for the kingdom at Olympia, 90 

Races to determine the successor to the 
kingship, 103 sgg. 

Radica, a festival at the end of the 
Carnival at Frosinone, 222 

Rahab or Leviathan, 106 2.? 

Rain-charms, 211 

clan 3I 

-god, 61 

—— -makers among the Dinka, 32 sgg. 

-making ceremonies, 20 

Rajah, temporary, 154 


Rall, the fair of, 265 

Ram with golden fleece, 162 

-god of Mendes, 7 2.8 

sacrificed to Pelops, 92, 104 

Raratonga, custom of succession in, 191 

Rauchfiess, a Whitsuntide mummer, 
207 2.1 

Rebirth of the dead, 70; of a father in 
his son, 188 sgg. ; of the parent in the 
child, 288 

Reckoning intervals of time, Greek and 
Latin modes of reckoning, 59 2.1 

Redemption of firstling men and asses, 
173 

Regalia in Celebes, sanctity of, 202 

Regicide among the Slavs, 52; modified 
custom of, 148 

Regifugium at Rome, 213 

Reinach, Salomon, 7 7.2 

Reincarnation of human souls, belief in, 
a motive for infanticide, 188 sq. 

Religion, the Age of, 2 

Renewal, annual, of king’s power at 
Babylon, 113 

Resurrection of the god, 212; of the 
tree-spirit, 212; of a god in the hunt- 
ing, pastoral, and agricultural stages 
of society, 221 ; enacted in Shrovetide 
or Lenten ceremonies, 233; of the 
effigy of Death, 247 sgg.; of the 
Carnival, 252; of the Wild Man, 252; 
of Kostrubonko at Eastertide, 261 

Retaliation in Southern India, law of, 
I4I 5g. 

Rhea and Cronus, 194 

Rhegium in Italy, 187 2.5 

Rhodes, human sacrifices to Baal in, 195 

Rhys, Sir John, 101 

Rigveda, the, 279 

“ Road of Jerusalem,” 76 

Robinson, Captain W. C., 139 2.3 

Rockhill, W. W., 284 sq. 

Roman custom of catching the souls of 
the dying, 200; of vowing a ‘‘ Sacred 
Spring,” 186 sg. 

funeral customs, 92, 96 

game of Troy, 76 sg. 

indifference to death, 143 sg. 

Rome, funeral games at, 96; the Regi- 
Sugium at, 213 

Rook, custom of killing all 
children in the island of, 180 

Roscher, W. H., 7 2.2, 73 2.? 

Roscoe, Rev. J., 139, 182 2.2, 201 #.! 

Rose, H. A., 181 

Rose, the Sunday of the, 222 2.! 

Rottweil, the Carnival Fool at, 231 

Russia, funeral ceremonies of Kostru 
bonko, etc., in, 261 sgg. 

Russians, religious suicides among the, 
44 sg. ; the heathen, their sacrifice of 
the firstborn children, 183 


firstborn 


202 


Sacaea, a Babylonian festival, 113 sgg. 

Sacred Marriage of king and queen, 71 ; 
of actors disguised as animals, 71, 83 ; 
of gods and goddesses, 73; of Zeus 
and Hera, 91 

spears, I9, 20 

“ Sacred spring, the,” among the ancient 
Italian peoples, 186 sg. 

Sacrifice of the king’s son, 160 sgg. ; of 
the firstborn, 171 sgg., 179 $99. ; of 
finger-joints, 219 

Sacrifices for rain, 20; for the sick, 20, 
25; to totems, 31; to the dead, 92, 
93, 94,95, 97; of children among the 
Semites, 166 sgg. 

human, in ancient Greece, 161 $94. ; 

mock human, 214 $94. 

vicarious, 117 ; in ancient Greece, 
166 z.} 

St. George and the Dragon, 107; swing- 
ing on the festival of, 283 

St. John’s Day {the summer solstice), 
swinging at, 280 

Eve, Russian ceremony on, 262 

Saint-Lô, the burning of Shrove Tuesday 
at, 228 sg. 

St. Peter’s Day, the twenty-ninth of June, 
262 

Saintongeand Aunis, burning the Carnival 
in, 230 

Sakalavas, sanctity of relics of dead kings 
among the, 202 

Salamis in Cyprus, human sacrifices at, 
166 2.1 

Salih, a prophet, 97 

Salish Indians, their sacrifice of their 
firstborn children to the sun, 184 

Salmoneus, his imitation of thunder and 
lightning, 165 

Samaracand, New Year ceremony at, 
TSA 

Samnites, guided by a bull, 186 7.4 

Samoa, expiation for disrespect to a 
sacred animal in, 216 sg, 

Samorin, title of the kings of Calicut, 
47 Sg. 

Samothracian mysteries, 89 

Santal custom of swinging on hooks, 
279 

Santos, J. dos, 37 sg. 

Sarawak, Dyaks of, 277 

Saturday, Holy, 244 

Savage Island, mimic rite of circum- 
cision in, 219 sg. 

Savages believe themselves 
immortal, x 

Savou, island of, 287 

“Sawing the Old Woman,” a Lenten 
ceremony, 240 sgq. 

Saws at Mid-Lent, 241, 242 

Saxon kings, their marriage with their 
stepmothers, 193 


naturally 
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Saxons of Transylvania, the hanging ol 
an effigy of Carnival among the, 230 sg. 

Saxony, Whitsuntide mummers in, 208 

Scarli, 224 n.1 

Schmidt, A., 59 2.1 

Schmiedel, Professor P., 261 7. 

Schoolcraft, H. R., 137 $g. 

Schörzingen, the Carnival Fool at, 231 

Schwegler, F. C. A., 187 2.4 

Sdach Méac, title of annual temporary 
king of Cambodia, 148 

Sea Dyaks, their stories of the origin of 
omen birds, 126, 127 sg. 

Seligmann,C. G., 17, 21, 22, 23, 26, 30. 33 

Semang, the, 85 

Semic in Bohemia, beheading the king 
on Whit-Monday at, 209 

Seminoles of Florida, souls of the dying 
caught among the, 199 

Semites, sacrifices of children among the, 
166 sgg. 

Semitic Baal, 75 

Senjero, sacrifice of firstborn sons in, 
182 sg. 

Sepharvites, their sacrifices of children, 
171 

Seriphos, custom of swinging in the 
island of, 283 sg. 

Serpent, the Brazen, 86; sacred, on the 
Acropolis at Athens, 86; serpents 
or dragons personated by kings, 82; 
transmigration of the souls of the dead 
into, 84 

Servitude for the slaughter of dragons, 
79, 78 

Servius, on the legend of Erigone, 282 

Seven youths and maidens, tribute of, 
74 $94. 

-legged effigy of Lent, 244 sg. 

Shadow Day, a gypsy name for Palm 
Sunday, 243 

Queen, the, 243 

Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 169, 170 

Sham fight, 24 

Shark, king of Dahomey represented 
with body of a, 85 

Shilluk, a tribe of the White Nile, 17 
sqq. ; custom of putting to death the 
divine kings, 17 sgg., 204, 206; cere- 
mony on the accession of a new king 
of the, 204 

Shirt worn by the effigy of Death, its 
use, 247, 249 

Shooting stars, superstitions as to, 58 
59q. 

Shrines of dead kings, 24 sg. 

Shrove Tuesday, Burial of the Carnival 
on, 221 sgg. ; mock death of, 227 sqq.; 
drama of Summer and Winter on, 257 

Shrovetide custom in the Erzgebirge, 
208 sg. ; in Bohemia, 209 

Bear, the, 230 
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Shurii- Kia - Miau, aboriginal tribe in 
China, 145 

Siam, annual temporary kings in, 149 
sq. 

Siamese, mock human sacrifices among 
the, 218 

Siaoo or Siauw, mock human sacrifices 
in the island of, 218 

Sick, sacrifices for the, 20, 25; thought 
to be possessed by the spirits of kings, 
25 5g. 

Silesia, ‘‘ Carrying out Death” in, 236 
SJ., 250 Sg. 

Singalang Burong, the Ruler of the Spirit 
World, 127, 128 

Sirius, the soul of Isis in, 5 

Sister, marriage with, in royal families, 
193 $g. 

Siu, a Sea Dyak, and his bird wife, 127 
sq. 

Siva and Pårvatt, marriage of the images 
of, 265 sg. 

Six hundred and sixty-six, the number of 
the Beast, 44 

Skoptsi, a Russian sect, 196 7.3 

Skull of dead king used as a drinking- 
vessel, 200 

Skulls of dead kings removed and kept, 
202 Sq. 

Sky-spirit, sacrifice of children to, 181 

Slaughter of the Dragon, drama of the, 
at Delphi and Thebes, 78 sgg., 89; 
myth of the, 105 sgg. 

Slavs, custom of regicide among the, 52 ; 
festival of the New Year among the 
old, 221; ‘‘Sawing the Old Woman ” 
among the, 242 

Slaying of the king in legend, 120 sgg. 

Smith, W. Robertson, 8 7.1 

Snake, rajahs of Manipur descended 
from a, 133 

Sofala, kings of, put to death, 37 s¢. ; 
dead kings of, consulted as oracles, 
201 

Solar and lunar time, early attempts to 
harmonise, 68 sg. 

Son of the king sacrificed for his father, 
160 $44. 

Sons of gods, 5 

‘*Soranian Wolves,” 186 2.4 

Soul, succession to the, 196 59g. 

Souls of the dead supposed to resemble 
their bodies, as these were at the 
moment of death, 10 sg. ; associated 
with falling stars, 64 sgg.; transmitted 
to successors, 198 

South American Indians, their insensi- 
bility to pain, 138 

Spain, seven-legged effigies of Lent in, 


244 
Spartan kings liable to be deposed every 
eighth year, 58 sg 
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Spears, sacred, 19 

Spectral Huntsman, 178 

Spencer and Gillen, quoted, 180 n.!, 
187 2.8 

Spirit, the Great, of the American In- 
dians, 3 

Spitting to avert demons, 63 

Spring equinox, custom of swinging at, 
284; drama of Summer and Winter 
at the, 257 

Spring, magical ceremonies for the re- 
vival of nature in, 266 sgg. 

‘« Spring, the Sacred,” among the ancient 
Italian peoples, 186 sg. 

Springs, oracular, 79 sg. 

Stadium, the Olympic, 287 

Standing on one foot, custom cf, 149, 
150, 155, 156 

Stars, the souls of Egyptian gods in, 5; 
shooting, superstitions as to, 58 sgg. ; 
their supposed influence on human 
destiny, 65 sg., 67 sg. 

Stepmother, marriage with a, 193 

Stevens, Captain John, his History of 
Persia quoted, 158 sg. 

Stigand, Captain C. H., 182 

Stool at installation of Shilluk kings, 24 

Students of Fez, their mock sultan, 152 sg. 

Styx, oath by the, 70 2.1 

Substitutes, voluntary, for capital punish- 
ment in China, 145 $g., 273 599. 

Succession in Polynesia, customs of, 190 
sq. 

to the kingdom through marriage 

with a sister or with the king’s widow, 

193 sg. ; conferred by personal relics 

of dead kings, 202 sg. 

to the soul, 196 sgg. 

Sufi II., Shah of Persia, 158 

Suicide of Buddhist monks, 42 sg. ; 
epidemic of, in Russia, 44 sy.3 by 
hanging, 282 

, religious, 42 sgg., 54 Sg7g.; m 

India, 54 sg. 

, band of, cut off, 220 7. 

Sulka, the, of New Britain, 65 

'" Sultan of the Scribes,” 152 sg. 

Summer, bringing in, 233, 237, 238, 


246 sqq. 
and Winter, dramatic battle of, 
254 579. r R: 
solstice in connexion with the 


Olympic festival, 90; swinging at the, 

280 

trees, 246, 251 sg. 

Sun represented by a bull, 71 sg. ; repre- 
sented as a man with a bull's head, 
75; eclipses of the, beliefs and prac- 
tices as to, 73 ”.*, 77; sacrifice of 
firstborn children to the, 183 s4. ; 
called ‘‘ the golden swing in the sky," 


279 
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Trevelyan, G. M., 154 2.1 
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Triennial tenure of the kingship, 112 sg. 
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133 
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Valhalla, 13 
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Vegetation, death and revival of, 263 
sqq. 
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tree-spirit, 253 
Vicarious sacrifices, 
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Vikramaditya, legendary king of 
Ujjain, 122 $99., 132 

Vintage, first-fruits of the, offered to 
Icarius and Erigone, 283 

Virbius or Hippolytus killed by horses, 
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Virgil, on the game of Troy, 76; on 
the creation of the world, 108 sg. 

Vishnu, mock human sacrifice in the 
worship of, 216 

Volcano, sacrifice of child to, 218 

Vosges Mountains, superstition as to 
shooting stars in the, 67 

Vrtra, the dragon, 106 sg. 
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Wachtl in Moravia, drama of Summer 
and Winter at, 257 

Wadai, Sultan of, 39 

Wade, Sir Thomas, 273 sg. 

Waizganthos, an old Prussian god, 156 

Wak, a sky-spirit, 181 

Wambugwe, the, 65 

Water, effigies of Death thrown into the, 
234 597., 246 s9. 

-bird, a Whitsuntide 
207 7.1 

—— -dragon, drama of the slaying of, 78 

Wawanga, kings of the, not allowed to 
die a natural death, 287 

Weinhold, K., 57 2.2 

Wends, their custom of killing and 
eating the old, 14 

Westermarck, Dr. E., 16 2.1, 153 n.}, 
189 7.3, 204 2.} 

Wheat at Lammas, offerings of, rox 

Wheel, effigy of Death attached toa, 247 

Whiteway, R. S., 51 2.2 

Whitsuntide, drama of Summer and 
Winter at, 257 

King, 209 sgg. 

Mummers, 206 sgg. 

Queen, 210 

Widow of king, succession to the throne 
through marriage with the, 193 
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Wieland’s House, 77 

Wild Man, a Whitsuntide mummer, 208 
SJ., 212 

Winter, Queen of, in the Isle of Man, 
258; effigy of, burned at Zurich, 260 sg. 

and Summer, dramatic battle of, 
254 399. 

Wolf, transformation into, 83; said to 
have guided the Samnites, 186 7.4 

-god, Zeus as the, 83 

Wolves, Soranian, 186 2,4 

Woman, Sawing the Old, a Lenten 
ceremony, 240 sgg. 

Wood, King of the, at Nemi, 28 

Woodpecker (picus) said to have guided 
the Piceni, 186 2.4; sacred among 
the Latins, 2d. 

Worship of dead kings, 24 sg. 

Wotjobaluk, the, 64 

Wounding the dead or dying, custom of, 
13 5g. 

Wrestling - matches in honour of the 
dead, 97 

Wurmliingen in Swabia, Whitsuntide 
custom at, 2075g.; the Carnival 
Fool at, 231 sg. 

Wyse, W., 144 


Xeres, Fr., early Spanish historian, 185 

Xerxes in Thessaly, 161, 163 

Ximanas, an Indian tribe of the Amazon, 
kill all their firstborn children, 185 sg. 


Yarilo, the funeral of, 261, 262 sg. 

Year, the Great, 70 

Years, mode of counting the, in Manipur, 
117 2.3 

Yerrunthally tribe of Queensland, 64 

Yorubas, the, 41, 112 

Youths and maidens, tribute of, sent to 
Minos, 74 sgg. 


Zagmuk, a Babylonian festival, 110 sg., 
113, II5 5qq. 

Zeus, the grave of, 3; oracular cave of, 
70; on Mount Lycaeus, 70 .1; his 
transformations into animals, 82 sg. ; 
the Wolf-god, 83; the Olympic 
victors regarded as embodiments of, 
go sg. ; swallows his wife Metis, 192; 
his marriage with his sister Hera, 194 ; 
and Europa, 73 

and Hera, sacred marriage of, 91 

Laphystian, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165 

Zimmern, H., rrr z.! 

Zoganes at Babylon, 114 

Zulu kings put to death, 36 sg. 

Zurich, effigies of Winter burnt at, 260 sg. 
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FREPACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THESE studies are an expansion of the corresponding 
sections in my book Zhe Golden Bough, and they will 
form part of the third edition of that work, on the 
preparation of which I have been engaged for some time. 
By far the greater portion of them is new, and they make 
by themselves a fairly complete and, I hope, intelligible 
whole. I shall be glad if criticisms passed on the essays 
in their present shape should enable me to correct and 
improve them when I come to incorporate them in my 
larger work. 

In studying afresh these three Oriental worships, akin 
to each other in character, I have paid more attention than 
formerly to the natural features of the countries in which 
they arose, because I am more than ever persuaded that 
religion, like all other institutions, has been profoundly 
influenced by physical environment, and cannot be under- 
stood without some appreciation of those aspects of 
external nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole life of a people. It is 
a matter of great regret to me that I have never visited 
the East, and so cannot describe from personal know- 
ledge the native lands of Adonis, Attis, and Osiris. But 
I have sought to remedy the defect by comparing the 
descriptions of eye-witnesses, and painting from them what 
may be called composite pictures of some of the scenes 
on which I have been led to touch in the course of this 
volume. I shall not have wholly failed if I have caught 
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from my authorities and conveyed to my readers some 
notion, however dim, of the scenery, the atmosphere, the 
gorgeous colouring of the East. 
J. G. FRAZER. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
22nd July 1906. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


IN this second edition some minor corrections have been 
made and some fresh matter added. Where my views 
appear to have been misunderstood, I have endeavoured to 
state them more clearly ; where they have been disputed, | 
have carefully reconsidered the evidence and given my reasons 
for adhering to my former opinions. Most of the additions 
thus made to the volume are comprised in a new chapter 
(“Sacred Men and Women”), a new section (“Influence 
of Mother-kin on Religion”), and three new appendices 
(“Moloch the King,” “The Widowed Flamen,” and “ Some 
Customs of the Pelew Islanders”). Among the friends and 
correspondents who have kindly helped me with information 
and criticisms of various sorts I wish to thank particularly 
Mr. W. Crooke, Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, Mr. G. F. 
Hill of the British Museum, the Reverend J. Roscoe of the 
Church Missionary Society, and Mr. W. Wyse. Above all 
I owe much to my teacher the Reverend Professor R. H. 
Kennett, who, besides initiating me into the charms of the 
Hebrew language and giving me a clearer insight into the 
course of Hebrew history, has contributed several valuable 
suggestions to the book and enhanced the kindness by 
reading and criticizing some of the proofs. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
22nd September 1907. 


Pee TO THE THIRD EDITION 


IN revising the book for this third edition I have made 
use of several important works which have appeared since 
the last edition was published. Among these I would name 
particularly the learned treatises of Count Baudissin on 
Adonis, of Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge on Osiris, and of my 
colleague Professor J. Garstang on the civilization of the 
Hittites, that still mysterious people, who begin to loom a 
little more distinctly from the mists of the past. Following 
the example of Dr. Wallis Budge, I have indicated certain 
analogies which may be traced between the worship of Osiris 
and the worship of the dead, especially of dead kings, 
among the modern tribes of Africa. The conclusion to 
which these analogies appear to point is that under the 
mythical pall of the glorified Osiris, the god who died and 
rose again from the dead, there once lay the body of a dead 
man. Whether that was so or not, I will not venture to say. 
The longer I occupy myself with questions of ancient myth- 
ology the more diffident I become of success in dealing with 
them, and I am apt to think that we who spend our years 
in searching for solutions of these insoluble problems are 
like Sisyphus perpetually rolling his stone up hill only to 
see it revolve again into the valley, or like the daughters 
of Danaus doomed for ever to pour water into broken jars 
that can hold no water. If we are taxed with wasting life 
in seeking to know what can never be known, and what, if 


it could be discovered, would not be worth knowing, what 
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can we plead in our defence? I fear, very little. Such 
pursuits can hardly be defended on the ground of pure 
reason. We can only say that something, we know not 
what, drives us to attack the great enemy Ignorance 
wherever we see him, and that if we fail, as we probably 
shall, in our attack on his entrenchments, it may be useless 
but it is not inglorious to fall in leading a Forlorn Hope. 


J. G. FRAZER. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
16/4% January 1914. 
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CHAPTER. 1 
THE MYTH OF ADONIS 


THE spectacle of the great changes which annually pass 
over the face of the earth has powerfully impressed the 
minds of men in all ages, and stirred them to meditate 
on the causes of transformations so vast and wonderful. 
Their curiosity has not been purely disinterested ; for even 
the savage cannot fail to perceive how intimately his own 
life is bound up with the life of nature, and how the same 
processes which freeze the stream and strip the earth of 
vegetation menace him with extinction. At a certain 
stage of development men seem to have imagined that the 
means of averting the threatened calamity were in their 
own hands, and that they could hasten or retard the flight 
of the seasons by magic art. Accordingly they performed 
ceremonies and recited spells to make the rain to fall, the 
sun to shine, animals to multiply, and the fruits of the 
earth to grow. In course of time the slow advance of 
knowledge, which has dispelled so many cherished illusions, 
convinced at least the inore thoughtful portion of mankind 
that the alternations of summer and winter, of spring and 
autumn, were not merely the result of their own magical 
rites, but that some deeper cause, some mightier power, was 
at work behind the shifting scenes of nature. They now 
pictured to themselves the growth and decay of vegetation, 
the birth and death of living creatures, as effects of the 
waxing or waning strength of divine beings, of gods and 
goddesses, who were born and died, who married and begot 
children, on the pattern of human life. 
3 
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Thus the old magical theory of the seasons was dis- 
placed, or rather supplemented, by a religious theory. For 
although men now attributed the annual cycle of change 
primarily to corresponding changes in their deities, they 
still thought that by performing certain magical rites 
they could aid the god, who was the principle of life, in 
his struggle with the: opposing principle of death. They 
imagined that they could recruit his failing energies and 
even raise him from the dead. The ceremonies which they 
observed for this purpose were in substance a dramatic 
representation of the natural processes which they wished 
to facilitate; for it is a familiar tenet of magic that you 
can produce any desired effect by merely imitating it. 
And as they now explained the fluctuations of growth and 
decay, of reproduction and dissolution, by the marriage, the 
death, and the rebirth or revival of the gods, their religious 
or rather magical dramas turned in great measure on these 
themes. They set forth the fruitful union of the powers of 
fertility, the sad death of one at isast of the divine partners, 
and his joyful resurrection. Thus a religious theory was 
blended with a magical practice. The combination is 
familiar in history. Indeed, few religions have ever 
succeeded in wholly extricating themselves from the old 
trammels of magic. The inconsistency of acting on two 
opposite principles, however it may vex the soul of the 
philosopher, rarely troubles the common man; indeed he 
is seldom even aware of it. His affair is to act, not to 
analyse the motives of his action. If mankind had always 
been logical and wise, history would not be a long chronicle 
of folly and crime.’ 


1 As in the present volume I am con- 
cerned with the beliefs and practices of 
Orientals I may quote the following 
passage from one who has lived long 
in the East and knows it well: ‘* The 
Oriental mind is free from the trammels 
of logic. It is a literal fact that the 
Oriental mind can accept and believe 
two opposite things at the same time. 
We find fully aualineagn’ even learned 
Indian doctors practising Greek medi- 
cine, as well as English medicine, and 
enforcing sanitary restrictions to which 


their own houses and families are en- 
tirely strangers. We find astronomers 
who can predict eclipses, and yet who 
believe that eclipses are caused by a 
dragon swallowing the sun. We find 
holy men who are credited with miracu- 
lous powers and with close communion 
with the Deity, who live in drunkenness 
and immorality, and who are capable 
of elaborate frauds on others. To the 
Oriental mind, athing must be incredible 
to command a ready belief” (“ Riots 
and Unrest in the Punjab, from a corre- 
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Of the changes which the seasons bring with them, the 
most striking within the temperate zone are those which 
affect vegetation. The influence of the seasons on aniinals, 
though great, is not nearly so manifest. Hence it is 
natural that in the magical dramas designed to dispel 
winter and bring back spring the emphasis should be laid 
on vegetation, and that trees and plants should figure in 
them more prominently than beasts and birds. Yet the 
two sides of life, the vegetable and the animal, were not 
dissociated in the minds of those who observed the 
ceremonies. Indeed they commonly believed that the tie 
between the animal and the vegetable world was even 
closer than it really is; hence they often combined the 
dramatic representation of reviving plants with a real or a 
dramatic union of the sexes for the purpose of furthering 
at the same time and by the same act the multiplication 
of fruits, of animals, and of men. To them the principle of 
life and fertility, whether animal or vegetable, was one and 
indivisible. To live and to cause to live, to eat food and to 
beget children, these were the primary wants of men in the 
past, and they will be the primary wants of men in the 
future so long as the world lasts. Other things may be 
added to enrich and beautify human life, but unless these 
wants are first satisfied, humanity itself must cease to exist. 
These two things, therefore, food and children, were what 
men chiefly sought to procure by the performance of magical 
rites for the regulation of the seasons. 

Nowhere, apparently, have these rites been more widely 


deterrent force. If in the following 


spondent,” Zhe Times Weekly Edition, 
pages a lack of logical unity is ob- 


May 24, 1907, p. 326). Again, speak- 


ing of the people of the Lower Congo, 
an experienced missionary describes 
their religious ideas as ‘‘ chaotic in the 
extreme and impossible to reduce to 
any systematic order. The same per- 
son will tell you at different times that 
the departed spirit goes to the nether 
regions, or toa dark forest, or to the 
moon, or to the sun. There is no 
coherence in their beliefs, and their 
ideas about cosmogony and the future 
are very nebulous. Although they 
believe in punishment after death their 
faith is so hazy that it has lost all its 


served, it must be put to the debit of 
the native mind, as that lack of logical 
unity really represents the mistiness of 
their views.” See Rev. John H. 
Weeks, ‘‘ Notes on some Customs of 
the Lower Congo People,” /o/k-lore, 
xx. (1909) pp. 54 sg. Unless we 
allow for this innate capacity of the 
human mind to entertain contradictory 
beliefs at the same time, we shall in 
vain attempt to understand the history 
of thought in general and of religion in 
particular. 
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Prevalence and solemnly celebrated than in the lands which border the 


or bese Eastern Mediterranean. Under the names of Osiris, Tam- 
Western muz, Adonis, and Attis, the peoples of Egypt and Western 
ais and Asia represented the yearly decay and revival of life 
gypt. 2 
especially of vegetable life, which they personified as a god 
who annually died and rose again from the dead. In name 
and detail the rites varied from place to place: in substance 
they were the same. The supposed death and resurrec- 
tion of this oriental deity, a god of many names but of 
essentially one nature, is the subject of the present inquiry. 

We begin with Tammuz or Adonis.’ 
Tammuz The worship of Adonis was practised by the Semitic 
= -H peoples of Babylonia and Syria, and the Greeks borrowed it 
lonia, from them as early as the seventh century before Christ.’ 


The true name of the deity was Tammuz: the appellation 
of Adonis is merely the Semitic Adon, “lord,” a title of 
honour by which his worshippers addressed him.’ In the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament the same name Adonai, 


1 The equivalence of Tammuz and 
Adonis has been doubted or denied by 
some scholars, as by Renan (Mission de 
Phénicie, Paris, 1864, pp. 216, 235) 
and by Chwolsohn (Dee Ssabzer und 
der Ssabismus, St. Petersburg, 1856, 
ii. 510). But the two gods are identi- 
fied by Origen (Selecta in Ezechielem, 
Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, xii. 797), 
Jerome (Zpzst. lviii. 3 and Commentar. 
in Ezechielem, viit. 13, r4, Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, xxii. 581, xxv. 82), 
Cyril of Alexandria (Jn Jsazam, lib, ii. 
tomus. iii., and Commeni. on Hosea, 
iv. 15, Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, lxx. 
441, lxxi. 136), Theodoretus (7z 
Ezechielis cap. viii., Migne’s Patrologia 
Graeca, lxxxi. 885), the author of the 
Paschal Chronicle (Migne’s Patrologia 
Graeca, xcii. 329) and Melito (in W. 
Cureton’s Spicilegium Syriacum, Lon- 
don, 1855, p. 44); and accordingly 
we may fairly conclude that, what- 
ever their remote origin may have 
been, Tammuz and Adonis were in the 
later period of antiquity practically 
equivalent to each other. Compare 
W. W. Graf Baudissin, Studten zur 
semitischen Religionsgeschichte(Leipsic, 
1876-1878), i, 299; íd., in Realency- 


clopddie für protestantische Theologie 
und Kirchengeschichte,3 s.v. **Tam- 
muz” ; id, , Adonis und Esmun (Leipsic, 
I911), pp. 94 sgg.; W. Mannhardt, 
Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 
1877), pp. 273 5¢g.; Ch. Vellay, “ Le 
dieu Thammuz,” Revue de PHistorre 
des Religions, xlix. (1904) pp. 154-162. 
Baudissin holds that Tammuz and 
Adonis were two different gods sprung 
from a common root (Adonis und 
Esmun, p. 368). An Assyrian origin 
of the cult of Adonis was long ago 
affirmed by Macrobius (Sav. i. 21. 1). 
On Adonis and his worship in general 
see also F, C. Movers, Dze Phoenizier, 
i. (Bonn, 1841) pp. 191 sgg.; W. H. 
Engel, Ayfros (Berlin, 1841), ii. 536 
sgq.; Ch. Vellay, Ze culte et les fêtes 
d Adonis - Thammouzs dans P Orient 
antique (Paris, 1904). 

2 The mourning for Adonis is men- 
tioned by Sappho, who flourished about 
600 B.C. See Th, Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici 
Graeci,’ iii. (Leipsic, 1867) p. 897; 
Pausanias, ix. 29. 8. 

3 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums,* i, 2 (Berlin, 1909), pp. 394 59.5 
W. W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis und 
Esmun, pp. 65 sgg. 
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originally perhaps Adoni, “my lord,” is often applied to 
Jehovah. But the Greeks through a misunderstanding 
converted the title of honour into a proper name. While 
Tammuz or his equivalent Adonis enjoyed a wide and 
lasting popularity among peoples of the Semitic stock, 
there are grounds for thinking that his worship originated 
with a race of other blood and other speech, the Sumerians, 
who in the dawn of history inhabited the flat alluvial plain 
at the head of the Persian Gulf and created the civilization 
which was afterwards called Babylonian. The origin and 
affinities of this people are unknown; in physical type and 
language they differed from all their neighbours, and their 
isolated position, wedged in between alien races, presents 
to the student of mankind problems of the same sort as the 
isolation of the Basques and Etruscans among the Aryan 
peoples of Europe. An ingenious, but unproved, hypothesis 
would represent them as immigrants driven from central Asia 
by that gradual desiccation which for ages seems to have 
been converting once fruitful lands into a waste and burying 
the seats of ancient civilization under a sea of shifting sand. 
Whatever their place of origin may have been, it is certain 
that in Southern Babylonia the Sumerians attained at a 
very early period to a considerable pitch of civilization ; for 
they tilled the soil, reared cattle, built cities, dug canals, 
and even invented a system of writing, which their Semitic 
neighbours in time borrowed from them.” In the pantheon 


1 Encyclopaedia Biblica, ed. T. K. 
Cheyne and J. S. Black, iii. 3327. 
In the Old Testament the title Adoni, 
**my lord,” is frequently given to men. 
See, for example, Genesis xxxiii. 8, 
Teed, 15,0, roy xlii2o, xliv. 5, 
EO MLO IO TO, 20,22, 24. 

2 C, P., Tiele, Geschichte der Religion 
im Altertum (Gotha, 1896-1903), i. 
134 sgg.3; G. Maspero, Histoire 
Ancienne des Peuples de Orient 
Classique, les Origines (Paris, 1895), 
pp. 550 sg. ; L. W. King, Babylonian 
Religion and Mythology (London, 
1899), pp. I sgg.3 id, A History of 
Sumer and Akkad (London, 1910), 
pp. I sgg., 40 sgg.; H. Winckler, in 
E. Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften und 
das alte Testament’ (Berlin, 1902), 


pp. 10 sg., 349; Fr. Hommel, Grund- 
riss der Geographie und Geschichte des 
alten Orients (Munich, 1904), pp. 18 
sgg.; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums,? i, 2 (Berlin, 1909), pp. 401 sgg. 
As to the hypothesis that the Sumerians 
were immigrants from Central Asia, see 
L. W. King, History of Sumer and 
Akkad, pp. 351 sgg. The gradual 
desiccation of Central Asia, which 
is conjectured to have caused the 
Sumerian migration, has been simi- 
larly invoked to explain the downfall 
of the Roman empire; for by render- 
ing great regions uninbabitable it is 
supposed to have driven hordes of 
fierce barbarians to find new homes in 
Europe. See Professor J. W. Gregory’s 
lecture ‘‘Is the earth drying up?” 
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of this ancient people Tammuz appears to have been one of 
the oldest, though certainly not one of the most important 
figures. His name consists of a Sumerian phrase meaning 
“true son” or, in a fuller form, “true son of the deep 
water,” ? and among the inscribed Sumerian texts which 
have survived the wreck of empires are a number of hymns 
in his honour, which were written down not later than about 
two thousand years before our era but were almost certainly 
composed at a much earlier time. 

In the religious literature of Babylonia Tammuz appears 
as the youthful spouse or lover of Ishtar, the great mother 
goddess, the embodiment of the reproductive energies of 
nature. The references to their connexion with each other 
in myth and ritual are both fragmentary and obscure, but 
we gather from them that every year Tammuz was believed 
to die, passing away from the cheerful earth to the gloomy 
subterranean world, and that every year his divine mistress 
journeyed in quest of him “to the land from which there is 
no returning, to the house of darkness, where dust lies on 
door and bolt.” During her absence the passion of love 
ceased to operate: men and beasts alike forgot to reproduce 
their kinds: all life was threatened with extinction. So 


delivered before the Royal Geographical 


Society and reported in Zhe Times, 
December 9th, 1913. It is held by 
Prof. Hommel (of. cit. pp. 19 sgg.) that 
the Sumerian language belongs to the 
Ural-altaic family, but the better opinion 
seems to be that its linguistic affinities 
are unknown, The view, once ardently 
advocated, that Sumerian was not a 
language but merely a cabalistic mode 
of writing Semitic, is now generally 
exploded. 


1 H., Zimmern, ‘‘ Der babylonische 
Gott Tamiiz,” Abhandlungen der philo- 
logisch- historischen Klasse der Konigl, 
Sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, xxvii. No. xx. (Leipsic, 
1909) pp. 701, 722. 


2 Dumu-zi, or in fuller form Dumu- 
g?-abzu, See P. Jensen, Assyrisch- 
Babylonische Mythen und Epen (Ber- 
lin, 1900), p. 560; H. Zimmern, of. 
cit. pp. 703 sgg.3 id., in E. Schrader’s 


Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Tes- 
tament 3 (Berlin, 1902), p. 397; P. 
Dhorme, La Religion Assyro- Baby- 
lonienne (Paris, 1910), p. 105; W. 
W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun 
(Leipsic, 1911), p. 104. 

3 H. Zimmern, “Der babylonische 
Gott Tamūz,” Adhandl. d. Kön. Sachs, 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, xxvii. 
No. xx. (Leipsic, 1909) p. 723. For 
the text and translation of the hymns, 
see H. Zimmern, ‘ Sumerisch-baby- 
lonische Tamūzlieder,” Berichte iiber 
die Verhandlungen der Königlich 
Sächsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch - his- 
torische Klasse, lix, (1907) pp. 201-252. 
Compare H. Gressmann, Aitorienta- 
lische Texte und Bilder (Tubingen, 
1909), i. 93 sgg.3 W. W. Graf Baudis- 
sin, Adonis und Lsmun (Leipsic, 
1911) pp. 99 sg.; R. W. Rogers, 
Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testa. 
ment (Oxford, N.D.), pp. 179-185. 
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intimately bound up with the goddess were the sexual 
functions of the whole animal kingdom that without her 
presence they could not be discharged. A messenger of the 
great god Ea was accordingly despatched to rescue the 
goddess on whom so much depended. The stern queen of 
the infernal regions, Allatu or Eresh-Kigal by name, re- 
luctantly allowed Ishtar to be sprinkled with the Water 
of Life and to depart, in company probably with her lover 
Tammuz, that the two might return together to the upper 
world, and that with their return all nature might revive. 

Laments for the departed Tammuz are contained in 
several Babylonian hymns, which liken him to plants that 
quickly fade. He is 


“A tamarisk that in the garden has drunk no water, 
Whose crown in the field has brought forth no blossom, 
A willow that rejoiced not by the watercourse, 
A willow whose roots were torn up. 
A herb that tn the garden had drunk no water.” 


His death appears to have been annually mourned, to the 
shrill music of flutes, by men and women about midsummer 
in the month named after him, the month of Tammuz. 
The dirges were seemingly chanted over,an effigy of the 
dead god, which was washed with pure water, anointed with 
oil, and clad in a red robe, while the fumes of incense rose 
into the air, as if to stir his dormant senses by their pungent 
fragrance and wake him from the sleep of death. In one 
of these dirges, inscribed Lament of the Flutes for Tammuz, 
we seem still to hear the voices of the singers chanting the 
sad refrain and to catch, like far-away music, the wailing 
notes of the flutes :— 


“ At his vanishing away she lifts up a lament, 
‘Oh my child!’ at his vanishing away she lifts up a lament; 
‘My Damu !’ at his vanishing away she lifts up a lament. 
‘My enchanter and priest!’ at his vanishing away she lifts up a 
lament, 
At the shining cedar, rooted tn a spacious place, 
In Eanna, above and below, she lifts up a lament. 
Like the lament that a house lifts up for tts master, lifts she up a 
lament, 
Like the lament that a city lifts up for its lord, lifts she up a 
lament. 
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Her lament is the lament for a herb that grows not in the bed, 
Her lament ts the lament for the corn that grows not in the ear, 
Her chamber ts a possession that brings not forth a possession, 
A weary woman, a weary child, forspent. 
Her lament is for a great river, where no willows grow, 
Her lament is for a field, where corn and herbs grow not. 
Her lament is for a pool, where fishes grow not. 
Her lament is for a thicket of reeds, where no reeds grow. 
Her lament ts for woods, where tamarisks grow not. 
Her lament is for a wilderness where no cypresses (2) grow. 
Her lament ts for the depth of a garden of trees, where honey and wine 


grow not. 


Her lament is for meadows, where no plants grow. 
Her lament is for a palace, where length of life grows not” 1 


The tragical story and the melancholy rites of Adonis 
are better known to us from the descriptions of Greek 
writers than from the fragments of Babylonian literature or 


1 A. Jeremias, Drie babylonisch-as- 
syrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach 
dem Tode (Leipsic, 1887), pp. 4 599. 3 
zd., in W. H. Roschers Lexikon der 
griech. und rim. Mythologie, ii. 808, 
iii. 258 sgg.; M. Jastrow, The Religion 
of Babyloniaand Assyria (Boston, 1898), 
pp. 565-576, 584, 682 sg.; W.L. King, 
Babylonian Religion and Mythology, pp. 
178-183; P. Jensen, Assyrisch-baby- 
lonische Mythen und Epen, pp. 81 
Gq» 95 sgg- 169; R F. Maien 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature 
(New York, 1901), pp. 316 sg., 338, 
408 sgg.; H. Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s 
Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment, pp. 397 sgg., 561 $99.5; id., 
‘¢Sumerisch - babylonische Tamiizlie- 
der,” Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen 
der Königlich Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philolo- 
gisch-historische Klasse, lix. (1907) pp. 
220, 232, 236 sg.; za, ‘Der baby- 
lonische Gott Tamiiz,” Adhandlungen 
der philologisch-historischen Klasse der 
Königl. Sächsischen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, xxvii. No. xx. (Leipsic, 
1909) Pp. 725 s7. 729-735; H. 
Gressmann, Alforientaltsche Texte und 
Bilder zum Alten Testamente (Tiubin- 
gen, 1909), i. 65-69; R. W. Rogers, 
Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testa- 
ment (Oxford, N.D.), pp. I2I-131; 
W. W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis und 


Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), pp. 99 39g., 
353 sgg. According to Jerome (on 
Ezekiel viii. 14) the month of Tammuz 
was June; but according to modern 
scholars it corresponded rather to July, 
or to part of June and part of July. 
See F, C. Movers, Die Phoenizter, i. 
210; F. Lenormant, “Il mito di 
Adone-Tammuz nei documenti cunei 
formi,” Atti del IV. Congresso Inter- 
nazionale degli Ordentalisti (Florence, 
1880), i. 144 sg.; W. Mannhardt, 
Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 275; 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. “ Months,” 
iii. 3194. My friend W. Robertson 
Smith informed me that owing to the 
variations of the local Syrian calendars 
the month of Tammuz fell in different 
places at different times, from mid- 
summer to autumn, or from June 
to September. According to Prof. 
M. Jastrow, the festival of Tammuz 
was celebrated just before the summer 
solstice (Zhe Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria, pp. 547, 682). He observes 
that ‘the calendar of the Jewish 
Church still marks the 17th day of 
Tammuz as a fast, and Houtsma has 
shown that the association of the day 
with the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Romans represents merely the attempt 
to give an ancient festival a worthier 
interpretation,” 
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the brief reference of the prophet Ezekicl, who saw the 
women of Jerusalem weeping for Tammuz at the north gate 
of the temple.’ Mirrored in the glass of Greek mythology, 
the oriental deity appears as a comely youth beloved by 
Aphrodite. In his infancy the goddess hid him in a chest, 
which she gave in charge to Persephone, queen of the nether 
world. But when Persephone opened the chest and beheld 
the beauty of the babe, she refused to give him back to 
Aphrodite, though the goddess of love went down herself to 
hell to ransom her dear one from the power of the grave. 
The dispute between the two goddesses of love and death 
was settled by Zeus, who decreed that Adonis should abide 
with Persephone in the under world for one part of the year, 
and with Aphrodite in the upper world for another part. 
At last the fair youth was killed in hunting by a wild boar, 
or by the jealous Ares, who turned himself into the likeness 
of a boar in order to compass the death of his rival. 
Bitterly did Aphrodite lament her loved and lost Adonis.’ 
The strife between the divine rivals for the possession of 
Adonis appears to be depicted on an Etruscan mirror. The 
two goddesses, identified by inscriptions, are stationed on 
either side of Jupiter, who occupies the seat of judgment 
and lifts an admonitory finger as he looks sternly towards 
Persephone. Overcome with grief the goddess of love buries 
her face in her mantle, while her pertinacious rival, grasping 
a branch in one hand, points with the other at a closed 
coffer, which probably contains the youthful Adonis.’ In 


1 Ezekiel viii. 14. 

2 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 14. 
45E BIOn Z2) 1.3 J: Tzetzes, Scho. 
on Lycophron, 831; Ovid, Metam. x. 
503 sgg.; Aristides, Apology, edited 
by J. Rendel Harris (Cambridge, 
1891), pp. 44, 106 sg. In Babylonian 
texts relating to Tammuz no reference 
has yet been found to death by a boar. 
See H. Zimmern, ‘ Sumerisch-baby- 
lonische Tamiizlieder,” p. 4513 íd., 
“Der babylonische Gott Tamiiz,” p. 
731. Baudissin inclines to think that 
the incident of the boar is a late impor- 
tation into the myth of Adonis. See 
his Adonis und Esmun, pp. 142 sgg. 
As to the relation of the boar to the 


kindred gods Adonis, Attis, and Osiris 
see Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
ii, 22 sgg., where I have suggested 
that the idea of the boar as the foe of 
the god may be based on the terrible 
ravages which wild pigs notoriously 
commit in fields of corn. 


3 W. W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis 
und Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), pp. 152 
sq., with plate iv. As to the repre- 
sentation of the myth of Adonis on 
Etruscan mirrors and late works of 
Roman art, especially sarcophaguses 
and wall-paintings, see Otto Jahn, 
Archäologische Beiträge (Berlin, 1847), 


pp. 45-51. 
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this form of the myth, the contest between Aphrodite and 
Persephone for the possession of Adonis clearly reflects the 
struggle between Ishtar and Allatu in the land of the dead, 
while the decision of Zeus that Adonis is to spend one part 
of the year under ground and another part above ground 
is merely a Greek version of the annua] disappearance and 
reappearance of Tammuz. 


CHAPTER II 
ADONIS IN SYRIA 


THE myth of Adonis was localized and his rites celebrated 
with much solemnity at two places in Western Asia. One 
of these was Byblus on the coast of Syria, the other was 
Paphos in Cyprus. Both were great scats of the worship 
of Aphrodite, or rather of her Semitic counterpart, Astarte ; 1 
and of both, if we accept the legends, Cinyras, the father of 
Adonis, was king.” Of the two cities Byblus was the more 
ancient ; indeed it claimed to be the oldest city in Phoenicia, 
and to have been founded in the early ages of the world by 
the great god El, whom Greeks and Romans identified with 
Cronus and Saturn respectively.2 However that may have 
been, in historical times it ranked as a holy place, the 
religious capital of the country, the Mecca or Jerusalem 
of the Phoenicians* The city stood on a height beside 
the sea and contained a great sanctuary of Astarte, where 


1 The ancients were aware that the (Byblus). See Melito, ‘Oration to 
Syrian and Cyprian Aphrodite, the Antoninus Caesar,” in W. Cureton’s 
mistress of Adonis, was no other than  Spzcileg¢um Syriacum (London, 1855), 
Astarte. See Cicero, De natura deo- p. 44. 
rum, iii. 23. 59; Joannes Lydus, De 3 Philo of Byblus, quoted by Euse- 
mensibus, iv. 44. On Adonis in bius, Praeparatio Evangelii, i. 10; 
Phoenicia see W. W. Graf Baudissin, fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
Adonis und Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), ed. C. Müller, iii. 568; Stephanus 
Pp. 71 $94. Byzantius, s.v. Búßňos. Byblus is a 

2 As to Cinyras, see F. C. Movers, Greek corruption of the Semitic Gebal 
Die Phoenizier, i. 238 sgg., ii. 2. 226- (921), the name which the place still 
231; W. H. Engel, Xygros (Berlin, retains, See E. Renan, Mission de 
1841), i. 168-173, ii. 94-136; Stoll, Phénicie (Paris, 1864), p. 155. 

s.v. “ Kinyras,” in W. H. Roscher’s 4 R. Pietschmann, Geschichte der 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mytho- Phoenizier (Berlin, 1889), p. 139. 
logie, ii. 1189 sgg. Melito calls the On the coins it is designated “ Holy 
father of Adonis by the name of Cuthar, Byblus.” 

and represents him as king of the 5 Strabo, xvi. I. 18, p. 755. 
Phoenicians with his capital at Gebal 6 Lucian, De dea Syria, 6. 
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in the midst of a spacious open court, surrounded by 
cloisters and approached from below by staircases, rose a 
tall cone or obelisk, the holy image of the goddess.’ In 
this sanctuary the rites of Adonis were celebrated.” Indeed 
the whole city was sacred to him,’ and the river Nahr 
Ibrahim, which falls into the sea a little to the south of 
Byblus, bore in antiquity the name of Adonis.* This was 
the kingdom of Cinyras.2 From the earliest to the latest 
times the city appears to have been ruled by kings, assisted 
perhaps by a senate or council of elders. The first of the 
kings of whom we have historical evidence was a certain 
Zekar-baal. He reigned about a century before Solomon; 
yet from that dim past his figure stands out strangely fresh 
and lifelike in the journal of an Egyptian merchant or official 
named Wen-Ammon, which has fortunately been preserved 
ina papyrus. This man spent some time with the king at 
Byblus, and received from him, in return for rich presents, a 
supply of timber felled in the forests of Lebanon.’ Another 
king of Byblus, who bore the name of Sibitti-baal, paid 
tribute to Tiglath-pileser III., king of Assyria, about the 
year 739 B.C Further, from an inscription of the fifth or 
fourth century before our era we learn that a king of Byblus, 
by name Yehaw-melech, son of Yehar-baal, and grandson 
of Adom-melech or Uri-melech, dedicated a pillared portico 
with a carved work of gold and a bronze altar to the goddess, 
whom he worshipped under the name of Baalath Gebal, that 
is, the female Baal of Byblus.? 


1 The sanctuary and image are 
figured on coins of Byblus. See T. 
L. Donaldson, Architectura Numts- 
matica (London, 1859), pp. 105 sy. ; 
E. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, p. 
177; G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Hés- 
toire de TP Art dans D Antiquité, iii. 
(Paris, 1885) p. 60; R. Pietschmann, 
Geschichte der Phoenizier, p. 202; G. 
Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de l'Orient Classique, ii. (Paris, 1897) 
p- 173. Renan excavated a massive 
square pedestal built of colossal stones, 
which he thought may have supported 
the sacred obelisk (of. cit. pp. 174-178). 

3 Lucian, De dea Syria, 6. 

3 Strabo, xvi. 1. 18, p. 755. 

t Lucian, De dea Syria, 8; Pliny, 


Nat. Hist. v. 78; E. Renan, Mission 
de Phénicie, pp. 282 syg. 

5 Eustathius, Commentary on Diony- 
sius Periegetes, Q12 (Geographi Graeci 
Alinores, ed. C. Müller, ii. 376); 
Melito, in W. Cureton’s Spicilegium 
Syriacum, p. 44. 

6 Ezekiel xxvii. 9. As to the name 
Gebal see above, p. 13, note}. 

T L. B. Paton, The Early History of 
Syria and Palestine (London, 1902), 
pp. 169-171. See below, pp. 75 sg. 

8 L. B. Paton, of. cit. p. 235; R. E. 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature, p. 57 (the Nimrud inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath-pileser III. ). 

® The inscription was discovered by 
Renan. See Ch. Vellay, Ze culte et 
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The names of these kings suggest that they claimed 
affinity with their god Baal or Moloch, for Moloch is only 
a corruption of me/ech, that is, “king.” Such a claiin at 
all events appears to have been put forward by many 
other Semitic kings.’ The early monarchs of Babylon were 
worshipped as gods in their lifetime? Mesha, king of 
Moab, perhaps called himself the son of his god Kemosh.® 
Among the Aramean sovereigns of Damascus, mentioned 
in the Bible, we find more than one Ben-hadad, that is, “son 
of the god Hadad,” the chief male deity of the Syrians ;* 
and Josephus tells us that down to his own time, in the first 
century of our era, Ben-hadad I., whom he calls simply 
Adad, and his successor, Hazael, continued to be worshipped 
as gods by the people of Damascus, who held processions 
daily in their honour.” Some of the kings of Edom seem 
to have gone a step farther and identified themselves with 


the god in their lifetime ; 


les fêtes a’ Adonis - Thammouz dans 
P Orient antique (Paris, 1904), pp. 38 
sg.; G. A. Cooke, Text-book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford 1903), 
No. 3, pp. 18 sg. In the time of 
Alexander the Great the king of Byblus 
was a certain Enylus (Arrian, Anabasis, 
ii. 20), whose name appears on a coin 
of the city (F. C. Movers, Die Phoe- 
nizter, ii. I, p. 103, note 5), 

1 On the divinity of Semitic kings 
and the kingship of Semitic gods see 
W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites? 
(London, 1894), pp. 44 59., 66 sgg. 

2 H. Radau, Early Babylonian His- 
tory (New York and London, 1900), 
pp. 307-317; P. Dhorme, Za Religion 
Assyro-Babylonienne (Paris, 1910), pp. 
168 sgg. 

3 The evidence for this is the 
Moabite stone, but the reading of the 
inscription is doubtful. See S. R, 
Driver, in Zncyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. 
« Mesha,” vol. ili. 3041 sgg.3 id., 
Notes on the Hebrew Text and the 
Topography of the Books of Samuel, 
Second Edition (Oxford, 1913), pp- 
EN IAV lxxviii. so, 3 G 
Cooke, Text -book of North- ae 
Inscriptions, No. 1, pp. I sg., 6. 


at all events they bore his name 
Hadad without any qualification. 


King Bar-rekub, who 


42 Kings viii. 7, 9, xiii. 24 i; 
Jeremiah xlix. 27. As to the god 
Hadad see Macrobius, Saturn. i. 23. 
17-19 (where, as so often in late writers, 
the Syrians are called Assyrians); Philo 
of Byblus, in Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, ed. C. Miiller, iii. 569; 
F. Baethgen, Beiträge zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1888), pp. 
66-68; G. A. Cooke, Zext-book of 
North -Semitic Inscriptions, Nos. 61, 
62, pp. 161 sg., 164, 173, 175; M. J. 
Lagrange, “tudes sur les Religions 
Sémitiques® (Paris, 1905), pp. 93, 493, 
496 sg. The prophet Zechariah speaks 
(xii. 11) of a great mourning of or for 
Hadadrimmon in the plain of Megid- 
don. ‘This has been taken to refer to 
a lament for Hadad-Rimmon, the 
Syrian god of rain, storm, and thunder, 
like the lament for Adonis. See S. R. 
Drivers note on the passage (Zhe 
Minor Prophets, pp. 266 sg., Century 
Bible); W. W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis 
und Esmun, p. 92. 

6 Josephus, Antiquit. Jud, ix. 4. 6. 

6 Genesis xxxvi. 35 sg.3 I Kings 
xi, 14-22; 1 Chronicles i. 50 sg. Of 
the eight kings of Edom mentioned in 
Genesis (xxxvi. 31-39) and in 1 Chron- 


Divinity of 
Semitic 
kings. 
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reigned over Samal in North-Western Syria in the time of 
Tiglath-pileser (745-727 B.C.) appears from his name to 
have reckoned himself a son of Rekub-el, the god to whose 
favour he deemed himself indebted for the kingdom.' The 
kings of Tyre traced their descent from Baal,’ and apparently 
professed to be gods in their own person.’ Several of them 
bore names which are partly composed of the names of 
Baal and Astarte; one of them bore the name of Baal pure 
and simplet The Baal whom they personated was no 
doubt Melcarth, “the king of the city,” as his name signifies, 
the great god whom the Greeks identified with Hercules ; 
for the equivalence of the Baal of Tyre both to Melcarth 
and to Hercules is placed beyond the reach of doubt by a 
bilingual inscription, in Phoenician and Greek, which was 


found in Malta.’ 


In like manner the kings of Byblus may have assumed 
the style of Adonis ; for Adonis was simply the divine Adon 


icles (i. 43-50) not one was the son 
of his predecessor. This seems to 
indicate that in Edom, as elsewhere, the 
blood royal was traced in the female 
line, and that the kings were men of 
other families, or even foreigners, who 
succeeded to the throne by marrying 
the hereditary princesses. See The 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
ii. 268 sgg. The Israelites were for- 
bidden to have a foreigner for a king 
(Deuteronomy xvii. 15 with S. R. 
Driver’s note), which seems to imply 
that the custom was known among 
their neighbours, It is significant that 
some of the names of the kings of Edom 
seem to be those of divinities, as Prof. 
A. H. Sayce observed long ago (Lec- 
tures on the Religion of the Ancient 
Babylonians, London and Edinburgh, 


1887, p. 54). 


1 G. A. Cooke, of. cit. Nos. 62, 63, 
pp. 163, 165, 173 Sgg., 181 sgg. ; 
M. J. Lagrange, of. cit. pp. 496 sgg. 
The god Rekub-el is mentioned along 
with the gods Hadad, El, Reshef, and 
Shamash in an inscription of King 
Bar-rekub’s mortal father, King Pan- 
ammu (G. A. Cooke, of. c##, No. 61, 
p 161). 

3 Virgil, Aen i 


729 sg., with 


Servius’s note ; Silius Italicus, Punica, 
i. 86 sgg. 

3 Ezekiel xxviii. 2, 9. 

t+ Menander of Ephesus, quoted by 
Josephus, Contra Apronem,i. 18 and 21; 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
ed. C. Müller, iv. 446 sg. According 
to the text of Josephus, as edited by 
B. Niese, the names of the kings in 
question were Abibal, Balbazer, Abd- 
astart, Methusastart, son of Leastart, 
Ithobal, Balezor, Baal, Balator, Merbal. 
The passage of Menander is quoted also 
by Eusebius, Chronic. i. pp. 118, 120, 
ed. A. Schoene, 

5 G. A. Cooke, Zext-book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, No. 36, p. 102. 
As to Melcarth, the Tyrian Hercules, 
see Ed. Meyer, s.v.. ‘*Melqart,” in 
W. H. Roscher’s Lexthon d. griech. u. 
rom, Mythologie, ii. 2650 sgg. One of 
the Tyrian kings seems to have been 
called Abi-milk (Abi-melech), that is, 
“ father of a king” or ‘‘father of 
Moloch,” that is, of Melcarth. A 
letter of his to the king of Egypt is 
preserved in the Tell-el-Amarna corre- 
spondence. See R, F. Harper, Assyrian 
and Babylonian Literature, p. 237. As 
to a title which implies that the bearer 
of it was the father of a god, see below, 


Pp. 51 sg. 
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or “lord” of the city, a title which hardly differs in sense Divinity 
from Baal (“ master”) and Melech (“king”). This conjecture 0 Re. 
would be confirmed if one of the kings of Byblus actually kings of 
bore, as Renan believed, the name of Adom-melech, that is, ee 
Adonis Melech, the Lord King. But, unfortunately, the read- Canaanite 
ing of the inscription in which the name occurs is doubtful.’ ue 
Some of the old Canaanite kings of Jerusalem appear to have 

played the part of Adonis in their lifetime, if we may judge 
from their names, Adoni-bezek and Adoni-zedek,? which ar 
divine rather than human titles. Adoni-zedek means “lord 
of righteousness,” and is therefore equivalent to Melchizedek, 
that is, “king of righteousness,” the title of that mysterious 
king of Salem and priest of God Most High, who seems to 
have been neither more nor less than one of these same 
Canaanitish kings of Jerusalem. Thus if the old priestly 
kings of Jerusalem regularly played the part of Adonis, we 
need not wonder that in later times the women of Jerusalem 
used to weep for Tammuz, that is, for Adonis, at the north 
gate of the temple.* In doing so they may only have been 
continuing a custom which had been observed in the same 
place by the Canaanites long before the Hebrews invaded 
the land. Perhaps the “sacred men,” as they were called, 
who lodged within the walls of the temple at Jerusalem 
down almost to the end of the Jewish kingdom, nay have 
acted the part of the living Adonis to the living Astarte of 


Rhe 
sacred 
inen ” at 
Jerusalem 


the women. 


1 E. Renan, quoted by Ch, Vellay, 
Le culte et les fêtes d’ Adonis-Thammouz, 
p- 39. Mr. Cooke reads bm.» (Uri- 
milk) instead of box (Adon-milk) 
(G. A. Cooke, Zext-book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, No. 3, p. 18). 

2 Judges i. 4-7; Joshua x. I sgg. 

3 Genesis xiv. 18-20, with Prof. 
S.- R. Driver’s commentary ; Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica, s.vv. ** Adoni-bezek,” 
“« Adoni-zedek,” ‘* Melchizedek.” It 
is to be observed that names com- 
pounded with Adoni- were occasionally 
borne by private persons. Such names 
are Adoni-kam (Ezra ii, 13) and 
Adoni-ram (1 Kings iv. 6), not to 
mention Adoni-jah (1 Kings i. 5 5g9.), 
who was a prince and aspired to the 
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At all events we know that in the cells of 


throne of his father David. These 
names are commonly interpreted as 
sentences expressive of the nature of 
the god whom the bearer of the name 
worshipped, See Prof. Th. Noideke, 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. ‘“ Names,” 
iii, 3286. It is quite possible that 
names which once implied divinity were 
afterwards degraded by application tc 
common men, 


4 Ezekiel viii. 14. 


5 They were banished from the 
temple by King Josiah, who came to 
the throne in 637 B.C. Jerusalem fell 
just fifty-one years later. See 2 Kings 
xxiii. 7. As to these “sacred men” 
(kedeshīm), see below, pp. 72 sgg. 
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these strange clergy women wove garments for the asherzi,' 
the sacred poles which stood beside the altar and which 
appear to have been by some regarded as embodiments of 
Astarte.2 Certainly these “sacred men” must have dis- 
charged some function which was deemed religious in the 
temple at Jerusalem; and we can hardly doubt that the 
prohibition to bring the wages of prostitution into the house 
of God, which was published at the very same time that the 
men were expelled from the temple,’ was directed against 
an existing practice. In Palestine as in other Semitic lands 
the hire of sacred prostitutes was probably dedicated to 
the deity as one of his regular dues: he took tribute of men 
and women as of flocks and herds, of fields and vineyards 
and oliveyards. 

But if Jerusalem had been from of old the seat of a 
dynasty of spiritual potentates or Grand Lamas, who held 
the keys of heaven and were revered far and wide as kings 
and gods in one, we can easily understand why the upstart 
David chose it for the capital of the new kingdom which he 
had won for himself at the point of the sword. The central 
position and the natural strength of the virgin fortress need 
not have been the only or the principal inducements which 


scholars, See on this subject W. Robert- 


1 2 Kings xxiii. 7, where, following 
son Smith, Religion of the Semites,® pp. 


the Septuagint, we must apparently 


read ona for the ona of the Massoretic 
Text. So R. Kittel and J. Skinner, 

2 The ashérah (singular of ashZrim) 
was certainly of wood (Judges vi. 26) : 
it seems to have been a tree stripped 
of its branches and planted in the 
ground beside an altar, whether of 
Jehovah or of other gods (Deuteronomy 
xvi, 21; Jeremiah xvii. 2), That the 
asherah was regarded as a goddess, the 
female partner of Baal, appears from 
I Kings xviii. 19; 2 Kings xxi. 3, xxiii, 
4; and that this goddess was identified 
with Ashtoreth (Astarte) may be in- 
ferred from a comparison of Judges ii. 
13 with Judges iii, 7. Yet on the 
other hand the pole or tree seems by 
others to have been viewed as a male 
power (Jeremiah ii. 27 ; see below, pp. 
107 sgq.), and the identification of the 
asherah with Astarte has been doubted 
or disputed by some eminent modern 


187 sgq.; S. R. Driver, on Deuteronomy 
xvi. 21; J. Skinner, on I Kings xiv. 
23; M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur Jes 
religions Sémitiques,? pp. 173 $99.3 
G. F. Moore, in Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
vol. i, 330 sgg., S.v. °* Asherah.” 


3 Deuteronomy xxiii. 17 sg. (in 
Hebrew 18 sg.). The code of Deuter- 
onomy was published in 621 B.C. in 
the reign of King Josiah, whose re- 
forms, including the ejection of the 
kedeshim from the temple, were based 
upon it. See W. Robertson Smith, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church? (London and Edinburgh, 
1892), pp. 256 sgg., 353 sgg-3 S. R. 
Driver, Critical and Execettcal Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy 3 (Edinburgh, 
1902), pp. xliv. sgg.; K. Budde, 
Geschichte der althebratschen Litteratur 


(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 105 39g. 
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decided the politic monarch to transfer his throne from 
Hebron to Jerusalem.’ By serving himself heir to the 
ancient kings of the city he might reasonably hope to 
inherit their ghostly repute along with their broad acres, 
to wear their nimbus as well as their crown.” So at a later 
time when he had conquered Ammon and captured the 
royal city of Rabbah, he took the heavy gold crown of the 
Ammonite god Milcom and placed it on his own brows, 
thus posing as the deity in person. It can hardly, there- 
fore, be unreasonable to suppose that he pursued precisely 
the same policy at the conquest of Jerusalem. And on 
the other side the calm confidence with which the Jebusite 
inhabitants of that city awaited his attack, jcering at the 
besiegers from the battiements,* may well have been born of 
a firm trust in the local deity rather than in the height and 


thickness of their grim old walls. 


1 He reigned seven years in Hebron 
and thirty-three in Jerusalem (2 Samuel 
v. 5; I Kings ii, xr; 1 Chronicles 
Xxix. 27). 

2 Professor A, H. Sayce has argued 
that David's original name was Elhanan 
(2 Samuel xxi. 19 compared with xxiii. 
24), and that the name David, which 
he took at a later time, should be 
written Dod or Dodo, ‘“‘the Beloved 
One,” which according to Prof. Sayce 
was a name for Tammuz (Adonis) in 
Southern Canaan, and was in particular 
bestowed by the Jebusites of Jerusalem 
on their supreme deity. See A. H. 
Sayce, Lectures on the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians (London and 
Edinburgh, 1887), pp. 52-57. If he 
is right, his conclusions would accord 
perfectly with those which I had reached 
independently, and it would become 
probable that David only assumed the 
name of David (Dod, Dodo) after the 
conquest of Jerusalem, and for the pur- 
pose of identifying himself with the god 
of the city, who had borne the same 
title from time immemorial. But on 
ihe whole it seems more likely, as 
Professor Kennett points out to me, 
that in the original story Elhanah, a 
totally different person from David, 
was the slayer of Goliath, and that 
the part of the giant-killer was thrust 


Certainly the obstinacy 


on David at a later time when the 
brightness of his fame had eclipsed 
that of many lesser heroes. 


3 2 Samuel xii. 26-31 ; 1 Chronicles 
xx. I-3. Critics seem generally to 
agree that in these passages the word 
Db must be pointed Milom, not 
malcham ‘their king,” as the Masso- 
retic text, followed by the English 
version, has it. The reading Mikom, 
which involves no change of the original 
Hebrew text, is supported by the read- 
ing of the Septuagint Modydu rob 
Baothéws atdr@v, where the three last 
words are probably a gloss on Moàxóu. 
See S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text and the Topography of the Books 
of Samuel, Second Edition (Oxford, 
1913), p- 294; Dean Kirkpatrick, in 
his note on 2 Samuel xii. 30 (Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges) ; 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. 3085; R. 
Kittel, Biblia Hebraica, i. 433; Brown, 
Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament 
(Oxford, 1906), pp. 575 sg. David’s 
son and successor adopted the worship 
of Milcom and made a high place for 
him outside Jerusalem. See 1 Kings 
Xi 5; 2 RngSxxi 13. 

4 2 Samuel v, 6-10; 1 Chronicles 
xi. 4-9. 
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with which in after ages the Jews defended the same place 
against the armies of Assyria and Rome sprang in large 
measure from a similar faith in the God of Zion. 

Be that as it may, the history of the Hebrew kings 
presents some features which may perhaps, without straining 
them too far, be interpreted as traces or relics of a time 
when they or their. predecessors played the part of a 
divinity, and particularly of Adonis, the divine lord of the 
land. In life the Hebrew king was regularly addressed 
as Adoni-ham-melech, “My Lord the King,”’ and after 
death he was lamented with cries of Hot ahi! Hot Adon! 
“ Alas my brother! alas Lord!”? These exclamations of 
grief uttered for the death of a king of Judah were, we 
can hardly doubt, the very same cries which the weeping 
women of Jerusalem uttered in the north porch of the 
temple for the dead Tammuz.’ However, little stress can 
be laid on such forms of address, since Adon in Hebrew, 
like “lord” in English, was a secular as well as a 
religious title. But whether identified with Adonis or 
not, the Hebrew kings certainly seem to have been 
regarded as in a sense divine, as representing and to 


1 See for example 1 Samuel xxiv. doubt. See G. A. Cooke, Text-book of 


See2eSamuclexival Oye tes Tomita. 
NOW 22 aya I5, 21, xyi 4 aV 
283 SIA ANNs Gy 1S roO; 
21,024,027 3) I COrOnIcleStAxii3 23, 
2 Jeremiah xxii. 18, xxxiv. 5. In 
the former passage, according to the 
Massoretic text, the full formula of 
mourning was, ‘‘Alas my brother! 
alas sister ! alas lord ! alas his glory !” 
Who was the lamented sister? Pro- 
fessor T. K. Cheyne supposes that 
she was Astarte, and by a very slight 
change (av for mn) he would read 
“ Dodah” for ‘*his glory,” thus re- 
storing the balance between the clauses ; 
for ‘*Dodah” would then answer to 
s Adon” (lord) as sister” answers 
to ‘‘ brother.” I have to thank Pro- 
fessor Cheyne for kindly communicating 
this conjecture to me by letter. He 
writes that Dodah ‘‘is a title of Ishtar, 
just as Déd is a title of Tamûz,” and 
for evidence he refers me to the Dodah 
of the Moabite Stone, where, however, 
the reading Dodah is not free from 


North-Semitic Inscriptions, No. 1, pp. 
1, 3,11; Encyclopaedia Biblica, ii, 3045 ; 
S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text and the Topography of the Books 
of Samuel, Second Edition (Oxford, 
TODS), pP: IXNXVayeIX<x Viewe XC unm 
Baethgen, Beiträge zur semitischen 
Religionsgeschichte (Berlin, 1888), p. 
234; H. Winckler, Geschichte Israels 
(Leipsic, 1895-1900), ii, 258. As to 
Hebrew names formed from the root 
dôd in the sense of ‘‘beloved,” see 
Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew 
and English Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment, pp. 187 sg.; G. B. Gray, Studies 
in Hebrew Proper Names (London, 
1896), pp. 60 sgg. 


83 This was perceived by Renan 
(Histoire du peuple d’Israel, iii. 273), 
and Prof. T. K. Cheyne writes to me: 
“The formulae of public mourning 
were derived from the ceremonies of 
the Adonia; this Lenormant saw long 
ago.” 
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some extent embodying Jehovah on earth. For the 
king’s throne was called the throne of Jehovah;! and the 


application of the holy oil to his head was believed to 
impart to him directly a portion of the divine spirit.? 
Hence he bore the title of Messiah, which with its Greek 
equivalent Christ means no more than “the Anointed One.” 
Thus when David had cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe in the 
darkness of a cave where he was in hiding, his heart smote 
him for having laid sacrilegious hands upon Adonz Messiah 
Jehovah, “my Lord the Anointed of Jehovah.” ? 

Like other divine or semi-divine rulers the Hebrew kings 
were apparently held answerable for famine and pestilence. 
When a dearth, caused perhaps by a failure of the winter 
rains, had visited the land for three years, King David 
inquired of the oracle, which discreetly laid the blame not 
on him but on his predecessor Saul. The dead king was 
indeed beyond the reach of punishment, but his sons were 


hunt. The practice was probably a 
charm to secure success in the hunt. 


1 1 Chronicles xxix. 23; 2 Chronicles 
ix. 8. 


2 1 Samuel xvi. 13, 14, compare zd., 
x, I and 20. The oil was poured on the 
king’s head (1 Samuel x. 1; 2 Kings 
ix. 3, 6). For the conveyance of the 
divine spirit by means of oil, see also 
Isaiah lx. I. The kings of Egypt 
appear to have consecrated their vassal 
Syrian kings by pouring oil on their 
heads. See the Tell-el-Amarna letters, 
No. 37 (H. Winckler, Die Thontafein 
von Tell-el- Amarna, p. 99). Some 
West African priests are consecrated 
by a similar ceremony. See below, 
p. 68. The natives of Buru, an East 
Indian island, imagine that they can 
keep off demons by smearing their 
bodies with coco-nut oil, but the oil 
nust be prepared by young unmarried 
girls. See G. A. Wilken, “ Bijdrage 
tot de kennis der Alfoeren van het 
eiland Boeroe,” Verhandelingen van 
het Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen, xxxviii. 
(Batavia, 1875) p. 30; za., Versgreide 
Geschriften (The Hague, 1912), i. 61. 
In some tribes of North- West America 
hunters habitually anointed their hair 
with decoctions of certain plants and 
deer’s biains before they set out to 


See C. Hill-Tout, Zhe Home of the 
Salish and Déné (London, 1907), p. 72. 

3 1 Samuel xxiv. 6. Messiah in 
Hebrew is Mashiah (ww). The Eng- 
lish form Messiah is derived from the 
Aramaic through the Greek. See 
T. K. Cheyne, in Æncyclopaedia 
Biblica, s.v. “Messiah,” vol. iii. 
3057 sgg. Why hair oil should be 
considered a vehicle of inspiration is 
by no means clear. It would have 
been intelligible if the olive had been 
with the Hebrews, as it was with the 
Athenians, a sacred tree under the 
immediate protection of a deity; for 
then a portion of the divine essence 
might be thought to reside in the oil. 
W. Robertson Smith supposed that the 
unction was originally performed with 
the fat of a sacrificial victim, for which 
vegetable oil was a later substitute 
(Religion of the Semites,? pp. 383 59.) 
On the whole subject see J, Wellhausen, 
« Zwei Rechtsriten bei den Hebrdern,” 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, vii. 
(1904) pp. 33-39; H. Weinel, “nva 
und seine Derivate,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, xviii. 
(1898) pp. 1-82. 
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not. So David had seven of them sought out, and they 
were hanged before the Lord at the beginning of barley 
harvest in spring: and all the long summer the mother of 
two of the dead men sat under the gallows-tree, keeping off 
the jackals by night and the vultures by day, till with the 
autumn the blessed rain came at last to wet their dangling 
bodies and fertilize the barren earth once more. Then the 
bones of the dead were taken down from the gibbet and 
buried in the sepulchre of their fathers.’ The season when 
these princes were put to death, at the beginning of barley 
harvest, and the length of time they hung on the gallows, 
seem to show that their execution was not a mere punish- 
ment, but that it partook of the nature of a rain-charm. 
For it is a common belief that rain can be procured by 
magical ceremonies performed with dead men’s bones,’ and 
it would be natural to ascribe a special virtue in this respect 
to the bones of princes, who are often expected to give rain 
in their life. When the Israelites demanded of Samuel 
that he should give them a king, the indignant prophet, 
loth to be superseded by the upstart Saul, called on the 
Lord to send thunder and rain, and the Lord did so at 
once, though the season was early summer and the reapers 
were at work in the wheat-fields, a time when in common 
years no rain falls from the cloudless Syrian sky The 
pious historian who records the miracle seems to have 
regarded it as a mere token of the wrath of the deity, 
whose voice was heard in the roll of thunder; but we may 
surmise that in giving this impressive proof of his control 
of the weather Samuel meant to hint gently at the naughti- 
ness of asking for a king to do for the fertility of the land 
what could be done quite as well and far more cheaply by 
a prophet. 

In Israel the excess as well as the deficiency of 
rain seems to have been set down to the wrath of the 


1 2 Samuel xxi. 3-14, with Dean rain (Exodus ix. 23). The word for 


Kirkpatrick’s notes on I and 10. 

2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 284 sq. 

3 ï Samuel xii. 17 sg. Similarly, 
Moses stretched forth his rod toward 
heaven and the Lord sent thunder and 


thunder in both these passages is 
“ voices ” (nbp). The Hebrews heard 
in the clap of thunder the voice of 
Jehovah, just as the Greeks heard in it 
the voice of Zeus and the Romans the 
voice of Jupiter. 
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deity." When the Jews returned to Jerusalem from 
the great captivity and assembled for the first time in 
the square before the ruined temple, it happened that the 
weather was very wet, and as the people sat shelterless 
and drenched in the piazza they trembled at their sin and 
‘at the rain? In all ages it has been the strength or 
the weakness of Israel to read the hand of God in the 
changing aspects of nature, and we need not wonder that 
at such a time and in so dismal a scene, with a lowering 
sky overhead, the blackened ruins of the temple before their 
eyes, and the steady drip of the rain over all, the returned 
exiles should have been oppressed with a double sense of 
their own guilt and of the divine anger. Perhaps, though 
they hardly knew it, memories of the bright sun, fat fields, 
and broad willow-fringed rivers of Babylon,’ which had been 
so long their home, lent a deeper shade of sadness to the 
austerity of the Judean landscape, with its gaunt grey hills 
stretching away, range beyond range, to the horizon, or 
dipping eastward to the far line of sombre blue which marks 
the sullen waters of the Dead Sea.‘ 

In the days of the Hebrew monarchy the king was 
apparently credited with the power of making sick and 
making whole. Thus the king of Syria sent a leper to the 
king of Israel to be healed by him, just as scrofulous patients 


1 Ezekiel xiii. 11, 13, xxxviii. 22; 
Jeremiah iii, 2 sg. The Hebrews 
looked to Jehovah for rain (Leviticus 
xxvi. 3-5; Jeremiah v. 24) just as the 
Greeks looked to Zeus and the Romans 
to Jupiter. 

2 Ezra x. 9-14. The special sin 
which they laid to heart on this occa- 
sion was their marriage with Gentile 
women. It is implied, though not 
expressly said, that they traced the 
inclemency of the weather to these 
unfortunate alliances. Similarly, 
“during the rainy season, when the 
sun is hidden behind great masses of 
dark clouds, the Indians set up a 
wailing for their sins, believing that 
the sun is angry and may never shine 
on them again.” See Francis C. 
Nicholas, ‘‘The Aborigines of Santa 
Maria, Colombia,” American Anthro- 
pologest, N.S., iti. (New York, 1901) 


p. 641. The Indians in question are 
the Aurohuacas of Colombia, in South 
America, 

3 Psalm cxxxvii. The willows be- 
side the rivers of Babylon are men- 
tioned in the laments for Tammuz. 
See above, pp. 9, I0. 

4 The line of the Dead Sea, lying 
in its deep trough, is visible from the 
Mount of Olives; indeed, so clear is 
the atmosphere that the blue water 
seems quite near the eye, though in 
fact it is more than fifteen miles off 
and nearly four thousand feet below 
the spectator. See K. Baedeker, 
Palestine and Syria* (Leipsic, 1906), 
p. 77. When the sun shines on it, 
the lake is of a brilliant blue (G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, London, 1894, pp. 501 
sg.) but its brilliancy is naturally 
dimmed under clouded skies. 
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used to fancy that they could be cured by the touch of a 
French or English king. However, the Hebrew monarch, 
with more sense than has been shown by his royal brothers 
in modern times, professed himself unable to work any such 
miracle. “Am I God,” he asked, “to kill and to make alive, 
that this man doth send unto me to recover a man of his 
leprosy ?”* On another occasion, when pestilence ravaged 
the country and the excited fancy of the plague-stricken 
people saw in the clouds the figure of the Destroying 
Angel with his sword stretched out over Jerusalem, they laid 
the blame on King David, who had offended the touchy and 
irascible deity by taking a census. The prudent monarch 
bowed to the popular storm, acknowledged his guilt, and 
appeased the angry god by offering burnt sacrifices on the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, one of the old Jebusite inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem. Then the angel sheathed his flashing 
sword, and the shrieks of the dying and the lamentations 
for the dead no longer resounded in the streets.” 

To this theory of the sanctity, nay the divinity of the 
Hebrew kings it may be objected that few traces of it 
survive in the historical books of the Bible. But the force 
of the objection is weakened by a consideration of the time 
and the circumstances in which these books assumed their 


final shape. 


1 2 Kings v. 5-7. 


2 2 Samuel xxiv. ; 1 Chronicles xxi. 
In this passage, contrary to his usual 
practice, the Chronicler has enlivened 
the dull tenor of his history with some 
picturesque touches which we miss in 
the corresponding passage of Kings. It 
is to him that we owe the vision of 
the Angel of the Plague first stretching 
out his sword over Jerusalem and then 
returning it to the scabbard. From 
him Defoe seems to have taken a hint 
in his account of the prodigies, real or 
imaginary, which heralded the outbreak 
ofthe Great Plague in London. ‘* One 
time before the plague was begun, 
otherwise than as I have said in St. 
Giles’s, I think it was in March, seeing 
a crowd of people in the street, I joined 
with them to satisfy my curiosity, and 


The great prophets of the eighth and the 


found them all staring up into the air 
to see what a woman told them ap- 
peared plain to her, which was an 
angel clothed in white with a fiery 
sword in his hand, waving it or 
brandishing it over his head... . 
One saw one thing and one another. 
I looked as earnestly as the rest, but, 
perhaps, not with so much willingness 
to be imposed upon; and I said, in- 
deed, that I could see nothing but a 
white cloud, bright on one side, by 
the shining of the sun upon the other 
part.” See Daniel Defoe, History of 
the Plague in London (Edinburgh, 
1810, pp. 33 sg.) It is the more 
likely that Defoe had here the 
Chronicler in mind, because a few 
pages earlier he introduces the prophet 
Jonah and a man out of Josephus with 
very good effect, 
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seventh centuries by the spiritual ideals and the ethical 
fervour of-their teaching had wrought a religious and moral 
reform perhaps unparalleled in history. Under their in- 
fluence an austere monotheism had replaced the old 
sensuous worship of the natural powers: a stern Puritanical 
spirit, an unbending rigour of mind, had succeeded to the 
old easy supple temper with its weak compliances, its wax- 
like impressionability, its proclivities to the sins of the flesh. 
And the moral lessons which the prophets inculcated were 
driven home by the political events of the time, above all 
by the ever-growing pressure of the great Assyrian empire 
on the petty states of Palestine. The long agony of the 
siege of Samaria’ must have been followed with trembling 
anxiety by the inhabitants of Judea, for the danger was at 
their door. They had only to lift up their eyes and look 
north to see the blue hills of Ephraim, at whose foot lay the 
beleaguered city. Its final fall and the destruction of the 
northern kingdom could not fail to fill every thoughtful 
mind in the sister realm with sad forebodings, It was as if 
the sky had lowered and thunder muttered over Jerusalem. 
Thenceforth to the close of the Jewish monarchy, about a 
century and a half later, the cloud never passed away, 
though once for a little it seemed to lift, when Sennacherib 
raised the siege of Jerusalem” and the watchers on the walls 
beheld the last of the long line of spears and standards 
disappearing, the last squadron of the blue-coated Assyrian 
cavalry sweeping, in a cloud of dust, out of sight.’ 

It was in this period of national gloom and despondency 
that the two great reformations of Israel’s religion were 
accomplished, the first by king Hezekiah, the second a 
century later by king Josiah. We need not wonder then 


1 2 Kings xvii. 5 sg., xviii. 9 sg. 

2 2 Kings xix. 32-36. 

3 We owe to Ezekiel (xxiii. 5 sg., 12) 
the picture of the handsome Assyrian 
cavalrymen in their blue uniforms and 
gorgeous trappings. The prophet 
writes as if in his exile by the waters 
of Babylon he had seen the blue 
regiments filing past, in all the pomp 
of war, on their way to the front. 

4 Samaria fell in 722 B.C., during 


or just before the reign of Hezekiah : 
the Book of Deuteronomy, the corner- 
stone of king Josiah’s reformation, was 
produced in 621 B.C. ; and Jerusalem 
fellin 586 8.c. The date of Hezekiah’s 
accession is a much-disputed point in 
the chronology of Judah. See the 
Introduction to Kings and Isaiah i.- 
xxxix. by J. Skinner and O. C. 
Whitehouse respectively, in The Cen- 
tury Bible. 
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that the reformers who in that and subsequent ages com- 
posed or edited the annals of their nation should have looked 
as sourly on the old unrcformed paganism of their fore- 
fathers as the fierce zealots of the Commonwealth looked 
on the far more innocent pastimes of Merry England; and 
that in their zeal for the glory of God they should have 
blotted many pages of. history lest they should perpetuate 
the memory of practices to which they traced the calamities 
of their country. All the historical books passed through 
the office of the Puritan censor,’ and we can hardly 
doubt that they emerged from it stript of many gay 
feathers which they had flaunted when they went in. 
Among the shed plumage may well have been the passages 
which invested human beings, whether kings or commoners, 
with the attributes of deity. Certainly no pages could seem 
to the censor more rankly blasphemous; on none, there- 
fore, was he likely to press more firmly the official sponge. 
But if Semitic kings in general and the kings of 
Byblus in particular often assumed the style of Baal or 
Adonis, it follows that they may have mated with the 
goddess, the Baalath or Astarte of the city. Certainly we 
hear of kings of Tyre and Sidon who were priests of Astarte.’ 
Now to the agricultural Semites the Baal or god of a land 
was the author of all its fertility; he it was who produced 
the corn, the wine, the figs, the oil, and the flax, by means 
of his quickening waters, which in the arid parts of the 
Semitic world are oftener springs, streams, and underground 
flow than the rains of heaven. Further, “the life-giving 
power of the god was not limited to vegetative nature, but 
to him also was ascribed the increase of animal life, the 


1 Or the Deuteronomic redactor, as Josephus, Contra Apionem, i. 18 (Frag- 


the critics call him. See W. Robertson 
Smith, Zhe Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church? (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1892), pp. 395 sg., 4253 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, ii. 2078 sgg., 
2633 34g; iv. 4273 sgg.; K. Budde, 
Geschichte der althebriischen Litteratur 
(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 99, 121 sgg., 127 
sqq., 1323 Principal J. Skinner, in his 
introduction to Kings (in Zhe Century 
Bibie), pp. 10 sgg. 

2 Menander of Ephesus, quoted by 


menta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. 
C. Müller, iv. 446); G. A. Cooke, 
Text-bookof North-Semitic Inscriptions, 
No. 4, p. 26. According to Justin, 
however, the priest of Hercules, that 
is, of Melcarth, at Tyre, was distinct 
from the king and second to him in 
dignity. See Justin, xviii. 4. 5. 


3 Tlosea ii. 5 sgg.; W. Robertson 
Smith, Religzon of the Semites? (Lon- 
don, 1894), Pp: 95-107. 
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multiplication of flocks and herds, and, not least, of the 
human inhabitants of the land. For the increase of animate 
nature is obviously conditioned, in the last resort, by the 
fertility of the soil, and primitive races, which have not 
learned to differentiate the various kinds of life with 
precision, think of animate as well as vegetable life as 
rooted in the earth and sprung from it. The earth is the 
great mother of all things in most mythological philosophies, 
and the comparison of the life of mankind, or of a stock of 
men, with the life of a tree, which is so common in Semitic 
as in other primitive poetry, is not in its origin a mere 
figure. Thus where the growth of vegetation is ascribed to 
a particular divine power, the same power receives the 
thanks and homage of his worshippers for the increase of 
cattle and of men. Firstlings as well as first-fruits were 
offered at the shrines of the Baalim, and one of the 
commonest classes of personal names given by parents to 
their sons or daughters designates the child as the gift of 
the god.” In short, “the Baal was conceived as the male 
principle of reproduction, the husband of the land which he 
fertilised.”’ So far, therefore, as the Semite personified the 
reproductive energies of nature as male and female, as a 
Baal and a Baalath, he appears to have identified the male 
power especially with water and the female especially with 
earth. On this view plants and trees, animals and men, are 
the offspring or children of the Baal and Baalath. 

If, then, at Byblus and elsewhere, the Semitic king was 
allowed, or rather required, to personate the god and marry 
the goddess, the intention of the custom can only have been 
to ensure the fertility of the land and the increase of 
men and cattle by means of homoeopathic magic. There 
is reason to think that a similar custom was observed from 
a similar motive in other parts of the ancient world, and 
particularly at Nemi, where both the male and the female 
powers, the Dianus and Diana, were in one aspect of their 
nature personifications of the life-giving waters.’ 

The last king of Byblus bore the ancient name of 
Cinyras, and was beheaded by Pompey the Great for his 


1 W., Robertson Smith, Religion of 2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
the Semites,? pp. 107 sg. of Kings, ii. 120 s99., 376 599. 
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tyrannous excesses.! His legendary namesake Cinyras is 
said to have founded a sanctuary of Aphrodite, that is, of 
Astarte, at a place on Mount Lebanon, distant a day’s 
journey from the capital? The spot was probably Aphaca, 
at the source of the river Adonis, half-way between Byblus 
and Baalbec; for at Aphaca there was a famous grove 
and sanctuary of Astarte which Constantine destroyed on 
account of the flagitious character of the worship.’ The site 
of the temple has been discovered by modern travellers near 
the miserable village which still bears the name of Afka at 
the head of the wild, romantic, wooded gorge of the Adonis. 
The hamlet stands among groves of noble walnut-trees on 
the brink of the lyn. A little way off the river rushes 
from a cavern at the foot of a mighty amphitheatre of 
towering cliffs to plunge in a series of cascades into the 
awful depths of the glen. The deeper it descends, the 
ranker and denser grows the vegetation, which, sprouting 
from the crannies and fissures of the rocks, spreads a 
green veil over the roaring or murmuring stream in the 
tremendous chasm below. There is something delicious, 
almost intoxicating, in the freshness of these tumbling 
waters, in the sweetness and purity of the mountain air, in 
the vivid green of the vegetation. The temple, of which 
some massive hewn blocks and a fine column of Syenite 
granite still mark the site, occupied a terrace facing the 
source of the river and commanding a magnificent prospect. 
Across the foam and the roar of the waterfalls you look 
up to the cavern and away to the top of the sublime 
precipices above. So lofty is the cliff that the goats 
which creep along its ledges to browse on the bushes 
appear like ants to the spectator hundreds of feet below. 
Seaward the view is especially impressive when the sun 
floods the profound gorge with golden light, revealing all 
the fantastic buttresses and rounded towers of its moun- 
tain rampart, and falling softly on the varied green of the 
woods which clothe its depths.* It was here that, according 

1 Strabo, xvi. 1. 18, p. 755. Zosimus, i. 58. 

3 Lucian, De dea Syria, 9. t On the valley of the Nahr Ibrahim, 

3 Eusebius, Vita Constantini, ili. 55; its scenery and monuments, see Edward 


Sozomenus, /?storia Ecclesiastica, ii.5; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pales- 
Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, i. 18; tine? (London, 1867), iii. 603-609 ; 
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to the legend, Adonis met Aphrodite for the first or the last 
time, and here his mangled body was buried? A fairer 
scene could hardly be imagined for a story of tragic love 
and death. Yet, sequestered as the valley is and must 
always have been, it is not wholly deserted. A convent or 
a village may be observed here and there standing out 
against the sky on the top of some beetling crag, or clinging 
to the face of a nearly perpendicular cliff high above the 
foam and the din of the river; and at evening the lights 
that twinkle through the gloom betray the presence of 
human habitations on slopes which might seem inaccessible 
to man. In antiquity the whole of the lovely vale appears 
to have been dedicated to Adonis, and to this day it is 
haunted by his memory; for the heights which shut it in 
are crested at various points by ruined monuments of his 
worship, some of them overhanging dreadful abysses, down 
which it turns the head dizzy to look and see the eagles 
wheeling about their nests far below. One such monument 
exists at Ghineh. The face of a great rock, above a roughly 
hewn recess, is here carved with figures of Adonis and 
Aphrodite. He is portrayed with spear in rest, awaiting 
the attack of a bear, while she is seated in an attitude of 
sorrow.’ Her grief-stricken figure may well be the mourning 


W. M. Thomson, The Land and the 
Book, Lebanon, Damascus, and beyond 
Jordan (London, 1886), pp. 239-246; 
E. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, pp. 
282599.; G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne 
des Feuples de [Orient Classique, ii. 
(Paris, 1897) pp. 175-1793 Sir Charles 
Wilson, Picturesque Palestine (London, 
N.D.), iii. 16, 17, 27. Among the 
trees which line the valley are oak, 
sycamore, bay, plane, orange, and 
mulberry (W. M. Thomson, of. cit. p. 
245). Travellers are unanimous in 
testifying to the extraordinary beauty 
of the vale of the Adonis. Thus 
Robinson writes : ‘‘There is no spot 
in all my wanderings on which memory 
lingers with greater delight than on the 
sequestered retreat and exceeding love- 
liness of Afka.” Renan says that the 
landscape is one of the most beautiful 
in the world. My friend the late Sir 
Francis Galton wrote to me (2oth 


September 1906): ‘I have no good 
map of Palestine, but strongly suspect 
that my wanderings there, quite sixty 
years ago, took me to the place you 
mention, above the gorge of the river 
Adonis. Be that as it may, I have 
constantly asserted that the view I then 
had of a deep ravine and blue sea seen 
through the cliffs that bounded it, 
was the most beautiful I had ever set 
eyes on.” 

1 Etymologicum Magnum, 
“Agaxa, p. 175. 

2 Melito, ‘Oration to Antoninus 
Caesar,” in W. Cureton’s Spicilegium 
Syriacum (London, 1855), P- 44. 

3 E. Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 
pp. 292-294. The writer seems to 
have no doubt that the beast attacking 
Adonis is a bear, not a boar, Views 
of the monument are given by A. 
Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte 
des Alten Orients? (Leipsic, 1906), p. 


S.V. 
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Aphrodite of the Lebanon described by Macrobius, and the 
recess in the rock is perhaps her lover’s tomb. Every year, 
in the belicf of his worshippers, Adonis was wounded to 
death on the mountains, and every year the face of nature 
itself was dyed with his sacred blood. So year by year the 
Syrian damsels lamented his untimely fate, while the red 
anemone, his flower, bloomed among the cedars of Lebanon, 
and the river ran red to the sea, fringing the winding shores 
of the blue Mediterranean, whenever the wind set inshore, 
with a sinuous band of crimson. 


90, and by Baudissin, Adonis und 1 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 21. 5. 
Esmun, plates i. and ii., with his dise 
cussion, pp. 78 sgg» 2 Lucian, De dea Syria, 8, 


CHAPTER: It 
ADONIS IN CYPRUS 


THE island of Cyprus lies but one day’s sail from the coast Phoenician 
of Syria. Indeed, on fine summer evenings its mountains os in 
may be descried looming low and dark against the red fires 
of sunset.’ With its rich mines of copper and its forests of 
firs and stately cedars, the island naturally attracted a com- 
mercial and maritime people like the Phoenicians ; while the 
abundance of its corn, its wine, and its oil must have rendered 
it in their eyes a Land of Promise by comparison with the 
niggardly nature of their own rugged coast, hemmed in 
between the mountains and the sea.? Accordingly they 
settled in Cyprus at a very early date and remained there 
long after the Greeks had also established themselves on its 
shores; for we know from inscriptions and coins that 
Phoenician kings reigned at Citium, the Chittim of the 
Hebrews, down to the time of Alexander the Great? 


1 F, C. Movers, Dze Phoenizter, ii. 
2, p. 224; G. Maspero, Histoire 
Ancienne des Peuples de [Orient Clas- 
sigue, il. 199; G. A. Smith, Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land (London, 
1894), P. 135. 

2 On the natural wealth of Cyprus 
see Strabo, xiv. 6. 5; W. H. Engel, 
Kypros, i. 40-71; F. C. Movers, 
Die Phoenizier, ii. 2, pp. 224 5g. 3 
G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuples de Orient Classique, ii. 200 
sg. ; E. Oberhummer, Die Insel Cy- 
gern, i. (Munich, 1903) pp. 175 $99., 
243 sgg. As to the firs and cedars 
of Cyprus see Theophrastus, Historia 
Plantarum, v. 7. 1, v. 9. 1. The 
Cyprians boasted that they could build 


gi 


and rig a ship complete, from her keel 
to her topsails, with the native pro- 
ducts of their island (Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xiv. 8. 14). 

3 G. A. Cooke, Zext-Book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, Nos. 12-25, pp.55- 
76, 347-349; P. Gardner, Vew Chapters 
tn Greek History (London, 1892), pp. 
179, 185. It has been held that the 
name of Citium is etymologically iden- 
tical with Hittite. If that was so, it 
would seem that the town was built 
and inhabited by a non-Semitic people 
before the arrival of the Phoenicians, 
See Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v, “ Kit- 
tim.” Other traces of this older race, 
akin to the primitive stock of Asia 
Minor, have been detected in Cyprus 3 


Kingdom 
of Paphos. 
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Naturally the Semitic colonists brought their gods with 
them from the mother-land. They worshipped Baal of the 
Lebanon,’ who may well have been Adonis, and at Amathus 
on the south coast they instituted the rites of Adonis and 
Aphrodite, or rather Astarte? Here, as at Byblus, these 
rites resembled the Egyptian worship of Osiris so closely 
that some people even identified the Adonis of Amathus 
with Osiris? The Tyrian Melcarth or Moloch was also 
worshipped at Amathus,* and the tomps discovered in the 
neighbourhood prove that the city remained Phoenician to 
a late period. 

But the great seat of the worship of Aphrodite and 
Adonis in Cyprus was Paphos on the south-western side of 
the island. Among the petty kingdoms into which Cyprus 
was divided from the earliest times until the end of the fourth 
century before our era Paphos must have ranked with the best. 
It is a land of hills and billowy ridges, diversified by fields 
and vineyards and intersected by rivers, which in the course 
of ages have carved for themselves beds of such tremendous 
depth that travelling in the interior is difficult and tedious. 
The lofty range of Mount Olympus (the modern Troodos), 
capped with snow the greater part of the year, screens Paphos 
from the northerly and easterly winds and cuts it off from the 
rest of the island. On the slopes of the range the last pine- 
woods of Cyprus linger, sheltering here and there monasteries 


amongst them the most obvious is the Cyrus (London, 1877), p. 275. The 


Cyprian syllabary, the characters of 
which are neither Phoenician nor Greek 
in origin. See P. Gardner, of. cit. pp. 
154, 173-175, 178 s9. 

1 G. A. Cooke, Text- Book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, No. 11, p. 52. 

2 Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 'Apa- 
boðs; Pausanias, ix. 41. 2 sg. Ac- 
cording to Pausanias, there was a 
remarkable necklace of green stones 
and gold in the sanctuary of Adonis 
and Aphrodite at Amathus. The 
Greeks commonly identifed it with 
the necklace of Harmonia or Eriphyle. 
A terra-cotta statuette of Astarte, 
found at Amathus (?), represents her 
wearing a necklace which she touches 
with one hand, See L, P, di Cesnola, 


scanty ruins of Amathus occupy an 
isolated hill beside the sea. Among 
them is an enormous stone jar, halt 
buried in the earth, of which the four 
handles are adorned with figures of 
bulls. It is probably of Phoenician 
manufacture. See L. Ross, ersen nach 
Aos, Halikarnassos, Rhodes und der Insel 
Cypern (Halle, 1852), pp. 168 sgg. 

3 Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. "Auadois. 
For the relation of Adonis to Osiris at 
Byblus see below, vol. ii. pp. 9 sg., 
223g: 127: 

4 Hesychius, s.v. Mddcxa. 

6 L. P. di Cesnola, Cyprus, pp. 
254-283; G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, 
Histoire de Art dans [Antiquité, 
iii, (Paris, 1885) pp. 216-222. 
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in scenery not unworthy of the Apennines. The old city of 
Paphos occupied the summit of a hill about a mile from the 
sea; the newer city sprang up at the harbour some ten miles 
off! The sanctuary of Aphrodite at Old Paphos (the 
modern Kuklia) was one of the most celebrated shrines in 
the ancient world. From the earliest to the latest times it 
would seem to have preserved its essential features un- 
changed. For the sanctuary is represented on coins of the 
Imperial age,’ and these representations agree closely with 
little golden models of a shrine which were found in two of 
the royal graves at Mycenae.2 Both on the coins and in 
the models we see a façade surmounted by a pair of doves 
and divided into three compartments or chapels, of which 
the central one is crowned by a lofty superstructure. In 
the golden models each chapel contains a pillar standing in 
a pair of horns: the central superstructure is crowned by 
two pairs of horns, one within the other; and the two side 
chapels are in like manner crowned each with a pair of horns 
and a single dove perched on the outer horn of each pair. 
On the coins each of the side chapels contains a pillar or 
candelabra-like object: the central chapel contains a cone 
and is flanked by two high columns, each terminating in a 
pair of ball-topped pinnacles, with a star and crescent 
appearing between the tops of the columns. The doves are 
doubtless the sacred doves of Aphrodite or Astarte,* and the 


1D. G. Hogarth, Devia Cypria 
(London, 1889), pp. 1-3; Ærcyclo- 
paedia Britannica,? vi. 747; Elisée 
Reclus, Nouvelle Géographie Univer- 
selle (Paris, 1879—1894), ix. 668. 

2 T. L. Donaldson, Architectura 
Numismatica (London, 1859), pp. 107- 
109, with fig. 31; Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, ix. (1888) pp. 210-213; G. 
F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins 
of Cyprus (London, 1904), pj). cxxvil- 
exxxiv, with plates xiv. 2, 3, 6-8, xv. 
I-4, 7, Xvi. 2, 4, 6-9, xvii. 4-6, 8, 9, 
xxvi. 3, 6-16; George Macdonald, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hun- 
terian Collection (Glasgow, 1899-1905), 
ji, 566, with pl. lxi. 19, As to the 
existing remains of the temple, which 
were excavated by an English expedi- 
tion in 1887-1888, see ‘‘ Excavations 
in Cyprus, 1887-1888,” Journal of Hel- 
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lenic Studies, ix, (1888) pp. 193 sgg. 
Previous accounts of the temple are in- 
accurate and untrustworthy. 


3 C. Schuchhardt, Schizemann’s 
Ausgrabungen? (Leipsic, 1891), pp. 
231-2333 G, Perrot et Ch. Chipiez; 
Histoire de TArt dans l Antiquzi#, vi. 
(Paris, 1894) pp. 336 sg., 652-6545 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, ix, (1888) 
pp. 213 sg.; P. Gardner, Mew Chap- 
ters in Greek History, p. 181. 


4 J. Selden, De dis Syris (Leipsic, 
1668), pp. 274 sgg.3 S. Bochart, 
Hierozoicon, Editio Tertia (Leyden, 
1692), ii. 4 sgg. Compare the statue 
of a priest with a dove in his hand, 
which was found in Cyprus (Perrot et 
Chipiez, Histoire de [Art dans Anti- 
quité, iii. Paris, 1885, p. 510), with 
fig. 349. 
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horns and pillars remind us of the similar religious emblems 
which have been found in the great prehistoric palace of 
Cnossus in Crete, as well as on many monuments of the 
Mycenaean or Minoan age of Greece.’ If antiquaries 
are right in regarding the golden models as copies of the 
Paphian shrine, that shrine must have suffered little out- 
ward change for more than a thousand years; for the 
royal graves at Mycenae, in which the models were found, 
can hardly be of later date than the twelfth century before 
our era. 

Thus the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Paphos was appar- 
ently of great antiquity? According to Herodotus, it was 
founded by Phoenician colonists from Ascalon;* but it is 
possible that a native goddess of fertility was worshipped 
on the spot before the arrival of the Phoenicians, and that 
the newcomers identified her with their own Baalath or 
Astarte, whom she may have closely resembled. If two 
deities were thus fused in one, we may suppose that they 
were both varieties of that great goddess of motherhood and 
fertility whose worship appears to have been spread all over 
Western Asia from a very early time. The supposition is 
confirmed as well by the archaic shape of her image as by 
the licentious character of her rites; for both that shape 
and those rites were shared by her with other Asiatic 
deities. Her image was simply a white cone or pyramid. 


1 A. J. Evans, ‘*Mycenaean Tree tinct. See Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des 


and Pillar Cult,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xxi, (1901) pp. 99 sgq. 

2 Tacitus, Annals, iii. 62. 

3 Herodotus, i. 105; compare Pau- 
sanias, i. 14. 7. Herodotus only 
speaks of the sanctuary of Aphrodite 
in Cyprus, but he must refer to the 
great one at Paphos. At Ascalon a 
goddess was worshipped in mermaid- 
shape under the name of Derceto, and 
fish and doves were sacred to her (Dio- 
dorus Siculus, ii. 4; compare Lucian, 
De dea Syria, 14). The name Derceto, 
like the much more correct Atargatis, 
is a Greek corruption of ‘Addr, the 
Aramaic form of Astarte, but the two 
goddesses Atargatis and Astarte, in 
spite of the affinity of their names, 
appear to have been historically dis- 


Altertums,*? i, 2 (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1909), pp. 605, 650sg.; F. Baethgen, 
Beiträge sur Semitischen Religions- 
geschichte (Berlin, 1888), pp. 68 sgg. ; 
F. Cumont, s.vv. ‘* Atargatis” and 
“ Dea Syria,” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real- 
LEncyclopadie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft; René Dussaud, Notes de 
Mythologie Syrienne (Paris, 1903), pp. 
82 sgg.; R. A. Stewart Macalister, 
The Philistines, their History and 
Civilization (London, 1913), pp. 94 sgg. 

4 It is described by ancient writers 
and figured on coins. See Tacitus, 
Hist. ii. 33 Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 
viii. 8; Servius on Virgil, den. i. 720; 
T. L, Donaldson, Architectura Numts- 
matica, p. 107, with fig. 31 ; Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, ix. (1888) pp. 210. 
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In like manner, a cone was the emblem of Astarte at 
Byblus, of the native goddess whom the Greeks called 
Artemis at Perga in Pamphylia,? and of the sun-god Helio- 


gabalus at Emesa in Syria.’ 


Conical stones, which appar- 


ently served as idols, have also been found at Golgi in 
Cyprus, and in the Phoenician temples of Malta;* and 
cones of sandstone came to light at the shrine of the 
“ Mistress of Torquoise ” among the barren hills and frown- 


ing precipices of Sinai.’ 


212. According to Maximus Tyrius, 
the material of the pyramid was un- 
known. Probably it was a stone. 
The English archaeologists found 
several fragments of white cones on 
the site of the temple at Paphos : one 
which still remains in its original posi- 
tion in the central chamber was of 
limestone and of somewhat larger size 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, ix. (1888) 
p. 180). 

l See above, p. I4. 

2 On coins of Perga the sacred cone 
is represented as richly decorated and 
standing in a temple between sphinxes, 
See B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), p. 585; P. Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins (Cambridge, 
1883), pl. xv. No. 3; G. F. Hill, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and Pisidia (London, 
1897), pl. xxiv. 12, 15, 16. How- 
ever, Mr. G. F. Hill writes to me: 
“Is the stone at Perga really a cone? 
I have always thought it was a cube 
or something of that kind. On the 
coins the upper, sloping portion is 
apparently an elaborate veil or head- 
dress. The head attached to the stone 
is seen in the middle of this, surmounted 
by a tall 4alathos.” The sanctuary 
stood on a height, and a festival was 
held there annually (Strabo, xiv. 4. 2, 
p- 667). The native title of the goddess 
was Anassa, that is, ‘‘Queen.” See 
B. V. Head, 4ce; Wernicke, S.V. 
« Artemis,” in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopädie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, ii. 1, col. 1397. Aphro- 
dite at Paphos bore the same title. 
See below, p. 42, note®, The wor- 
ship of Pergaean Artemis at Halicar- 
nassus was cared for by a priestess, 


The precise significance of such 


who held office for life and had to make. 
intercession for the city at every new 
moon. See G. Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum? (Leipsic, 
1898-1901), vol. ii. p. 373, No. 601. 


3 Herodian, v. 3. 5. This cone 
was of black stone, with some small 
knobs on it, like the stone of Cybele 
at Pessinus. It is figured on coins of 
Emesa. See B. V. Head, Ærstoria 
Numorum (Oxford, 1887), p. 659; 
P. Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, pl. 
xy. No. I. The sacred stone of 
Cybele, which the Romans brought 
from Pessinus to Rome during the 
Second Punic War, was small, black, 
and rugged, but we are not told that 
it was of conical shape. See Arnobius, 
Adversus Nationes, vii. 49; Livy, xxix. 
II. 7. According to one reading, 
Servius (on Virgil, Aen, vii. 188) 
speaks of the stone of Cybele as a 
needle (acus), which would point to a 
conical shape. But the reading ap- 
pears to be without manuscript author- 
ity, and other emendations have been 
suggested. 

4 G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire 
de PArt dans l Antiquité, iii. 273, 298 
s9., 304 sg. The sanctuary of Aphro- 
dite, or rather Astarte, at Golgi is said 
to have been even more ancient than 
her sanctuary at Paphos (Pausanias, 
wang G, 2h 

5 W, M. Flinders Petrie, Researches 
in Sinai (London, 1906), pp. 135 3g.» 
189. Votive cones made of clay have 
been found in large numbers in Baby- 
lonia, particularly at Lagash and Nip- 
pur. See M. Jastrow, The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 
U.S.A., 1898), pp. 672-674. 
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an emblem remains as obscure as it was in the time of 
Tacitus.’ It appears to have been customary to anoint the 
sacred cone with olive oil at a solemn festival, in which 
people from Lycia and Caria participated? The custom of 
anointing a holy stone has been observed in many parts of 
the world; for example, in the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi? 
To this day the old custom appears to survive at Paphos, for 
“in honour of the Maid of Bethlehem the peasants of Kuklia 
anointed lately, and probably still anoint each year, the 
great corner-stones of the ruined Temple of the Paphian 
Goddess. As Aphrodite was supplicated once with cryptic 
rites, so is Mary entreated still by Moslems as well as 
Christians, with incantations and passings through perforated 
stones, to remove the curse of barrenness from Cypriote 
women, or increase the manhood of Cypriote men.”* Thus 
the ancient worship of the goddess of fertility is continued 
under a different name. Even the name of the old goddess 
is retained in some parts of the island; for in more than 
one chapel the Cypriote peasants adore the mother of Christ 
under the title of Panaghia Aphroditessa.° 

In Cyprus it appears that before marriage all women 
were formerly obliged by custom to prostitute themselves to 
strangers at the sanctuary of the goddess, whether she went 
by the name of Aphrodite, Astarte, or what not.® Similar 
customs prevailed in many parts of Western Asia. What- 
ever its motive, the practice was clearly regarded, not as an 
orgy of lust, but as a solemn religious duty performed in 
the service of that vreat Mother Goddess of Western Asia 
whose name varied, while her type remained constant, from 
place to place. Thus at Babylon every woman, whether 
rich or poor, had once in her life to submit to the embraces 
of a stranger at the’temple of Mylittapthat isjof Ishtar or 


1 Tacitus, “7st. ii. 3. shire. See Balder the Beautiful, ii. 


2 We learn this from an inscription 
found at Paphos. See Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, ix. (1888) pp. 188, 
22: 

3 Pausanias, x. 24. 6, with my note, 

4D. G. Hogarth, A Wandering 
Scholar in the Levant (London, 1896), 
pp. 179 sg. Women used to creep 
througha holed stone to obtain children 
at a place on the Dee in Aberdeen- 


187. 

5 G, Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire 
de PArt dans PAntiguité, iii. 628. 

6 Herodotus, i, 199; Athenaeus, 
xii. If, p. 516 Aș; Justin, xviii. 5. 4; 
Lactantius, Divin, fst. i. 17; W. H, 
Engel, Aypros, ii. 142 sgy. Asiatic 
customs of this sort have been rightly 
explained by W. Mannhardt (Antike 
Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 283 sqq.). 
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Astarte, and to dedicate to the goddess the wages earned by 
this sanctified harlotry. The sacred precinct was crowded 
with women waiting to observe the custom. Some of them 
had to wait there for years.’ At Heliopolis or Baalbec in 
Syria, famous for the imposing grandeur of its ruined 
temples, the custom of the country required that every 
maiden should prostitute herself to a stranger at the temple 
of Astarte, and matrons as well as maids testified their 
devotion to the goddess in the same manner. The emperor 
Constantine abolished the custom, destroyed the temple, and 
built a church in its stead? In Phoenician temples women 
prostituted themselves for hire in the service of religion, 
believing that by this conduct they propitiated the goddess 


and won her favour.’ 


1 Herodotus, i. 199; Strabo, xvi. I. 
20, p. 745. As to the identity of 
Mylitta with Astarte see H. Zimmern 
in E. Schrader’s Die Keclinschriften und 
das alte Testament,’ pp. 423, note’, 428, 
note4, According to him, the name 
Mylitta comes from Mu ’allzdtu, *‘ she 
who helps women in travail.” In this 
character Ishtar would answer to the 
Greek Artemis and the Latin Diana, 
As to sacred prostitution in the worship 
of Ishtar see M. Jastrow, Zhe Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 475 51.» 
484 sg.; P. Dhorme, La Religion 
Assyro-Babylonienne (Paris, 1910), pp. 
86, 300 sg. 

2 Eusebius, Vita Constantini, iii. 58; 
Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, i. 18. 
7-9; Sozomenus, (zstoria Ecclesiastica, 
v. 10. 7. Socrates says that at Helio- 
polis local custom obliged the women 
to be held in common, so that paternity 
was unknown, ‘‘ for there was no dis- 
tinction of parents and children, and 
the people prostituted their daughters 
to the strangers who visited them” 
(rots mapiover évo). The prostitution 
of matrons as well as of maids is men- 
tioned by Eusebius. As he was born 
and spent his life in Syria, and was a 
contemporary of the practices he de- 
scribes, the bishop of Caesarea had the 
best opportunity of informing himself 
as to them, and we ought not, as Prof. 
M. P. Nilsson does (Grzechesche Feste, 
Leipsic, 1906, p. 366 n.?), to allow his 


“It was a law of the Amorites, that 


positive testimony on this point to be 
outweighed by the silence of the later 
historian Sozomenus, who wrote long 
after the custom had been abolished. 
Eusebius had good reason to know the 
heathenish customs which were kept 
up in his diocese; for he was sharply 
taken to task by Constantine for allow- 
ing sacrifices to be offered on altars 
under the sacred oak or terebinth at 
Mamre; and in obedience to the im- 
perial commands he caused the altars 
to be destroyed and an oratory to be 
built instead under the tree. So in 
Ireland the ancient heathen sanctuaries 
under the sacred oaks were converted 
by Christian missionaries into churches 
and monasteries. See Socrates, Mis- 
toria Ecclesiastica, i. 18; The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 
242 Sg. 

8 Athanasius, Oratio contra Gentes, 
26 (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, xxv. 
52), yvvaîkes yov év eldwrelors ris 
Powis mada mpoexaGefovro, amapx due- 
vat Tots éxet Oéots EauTav Thy Tou cHparos 
aùrôr picOapviay, voulfovoat T) aopvela 
Thy Oéov éavrôv ihdoxec@as kal els evpe- 
velay äyew adrhy did tovrwy. The 
account of the Phoenician custom which 
is given by H. Ploss (Das Weib,? i. 
302) and repeated after him by Fr, 
Schwally (Semitische Kriegsaltertumer, 
Leipsic, 1901, pp. 76 sg.) may rest 
only on a misapprehension of this pass- 
age of Athanasius. But if it is correct, 
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she who was about to marry should sit in fornication seven 
days by the gate”! At Byblus the people shaved their 
heads in the annual mourning for Adonis. Women who 
refused to sacrifice their hair had to give themselves up to 
strangers on a certain day of the festival, and the money 
which they thus earned was devoted to the goddess.? This 
custom may have been a mitigation of an older rule which 
at Byblus as elsewhere formerly compelled every woman 
without exception to sacrifice her virtue in the service of 
religion. I have already suggested a reason why the 
offering of a woman’s hair was accepted as an equivalent 
for the surrender of her person. We are told that in Lydia 
all girls were obliged to prostitute themselves in order to 
earn a dowry ;* but we may suspect that the real motive 
of the custom was devotion rather than economy. The 
suspicion is confirmed by a Greek inscription found at 
Tralles in Lydia, which proves that the practice of religious 
prostitution survived in that country as late as the second 
century of our era. It records of a certain woman, Aurelia 
Aemilia by name, not only that she herself served the god 
in the capacity of a harlot at his express command, but that 
her mother and other female ancestors had done the same 
before her; and the publicity of the record, engraved on a 
marble column which supported a votive offering, shows that 
no stain attached to such a life and such a parentage.’ In 
Armenia the noblest families dedicated their daughters to 
the service of the goddess Anaitis in her temple at -\cilisena, 
where the damsels acted as prostitutes for a long time before 
they were given in marriage. Nobody scrupled to take one 
of these girls to wifewhen her period of servicenwas over! 


we may conjecture that the slaves who but strangers were allowed to enjoy 


deflowered the virgins were the sacred 
slaves of the temples, the 4edeshzm, and 
that they discharged this office as the 
living representatives of the god. As to 
these #edeshim, or ‘‘ sacred men,” see 
above, pp. 17 sg.,and below, pp. 72 sgg. 

1 The Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, translated and edited by 
R. H. Charles (London, 1908), chapter 
OI JOS. SN. 

2 Lucian, De dea Syria, 6. The 
writer is careful to indicate that none 


the women (h è dyoph povvorct $eivorst 
TapaKxéeTat). 

8 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 30 5g. 

4 Herodotus, i. 93 sg.; Athenaeus, 
xii IL, qo eS Si? 

5 W. M. Ramsay, ‘‘ Unedited Inscrip- 
tions of Asia Minor,” Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Hellénique, vii.(1883) p.276; 
id., Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 

i. (Oxford, 1895) pp. 94 $g., I15. 

6 Strabo, xi. 14. 16, p. 532. 
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Again, the goddess Ma was served by a multitude of sacred 
harlots at Comana in Pontus, and crowds of men and women 
flocked to her sanctuary from the neighbouring cities and 
country to attend the biennial festivals or to pay their vows 
to the goddess.’ 

If we survey the whole of the evidence on this subject, 
some of which has still to be laid before the reader, we may 
conclude that a great Mother Goddess, the personification of 
all the reproductive energies of nature, was worshipped under 
different names but with a substantial similarity of myth and 
ritual by many peoples of Western Asia; that associated 
with her was a lover, or rather series of lovers, divine yet 
mortal, with whom she mated year by year, their commerce 
being deemed essential to the propagation of animals and 
plants, each in their several kind;? and further, that the 
fabulous union of the divine pair was simulated and, as it 
were, multiplied on earth by the real, though temporary, 
union of the human sexes at the sanctuary of the goddess 
for the sake of thereby ensuring the fruitfulness of the 


ground and the increase of man and beast.’ 


1 Strabo, xii. 3. 32, 34 and 36, pp. 
557-559; compare xii. 2. 3, P. 535- 
Other sanctuaries in Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and Phrygia swarmed with sacred 
slaves, and we may conjecture, though 
we are not told, that many of these 
slaves were prostitutes. See Strabo, 
xi. 8. 4, xii. 2. 3 and 6, xii. 3. 31 and 
BXL 8. 14. 

2 On this great Asiatic goddess and 
her lovers see especially Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 87 sgg. 

3 Compare W. Mannhardt, Antike 
Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 284 sg. 5; 
W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of 
Israel, New Edition (London, 1902), 
pp. 171-174. Similarly in Camul, for- 
merly a province of the Chinese Empire, 
the men used to place their wives at the 
disposal of any foreigners who came to 
lodge with them, and deemed it an 
honour if the guests made use of their 
opportunities. The emperor, hearing 
of the custom, forbade the people to 
observe it. For three years they 
obeyed, then, fiuding that their lands 


And if the 


were no longer fruitful and that many 
mishaps befell them, they prayed the 
emperor to allow them to retain the 
custom, ‘‘for it was by reason of this 
usage that their gods bestowed upon 
them all the good things that they 
possessed, and without it they saw not 
how they could continue to exist.” 
See Zhe Book of Ser Marco Polo, 
translated and edited by Colonel Henry 
Yule, Second Edition (London, 1875), 
i, 212 5g. Here apparently the fertility 
of the soil was deemed to depend on 
the intercourse of the women with 
strangers, not with their husbands. 
Similarly, among the Oulad Abdi, an 
Arab tribe of Morocco, ‘* the women 
often seek a divorce and engage in 
prostitution in the intervals between 
their marriages ; during that time they 
continue to dwell in their families, 
and their relations regard their conduct 
as very natural. The administrative 
authorily having bestirred itself and 
attempted to regulate this prostitution, 
the whole population opposed the 
attempt, alleging that such a measure 
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conception of such a Mother Goddess dates, as seems 
probable, from a time when the institution of marriage was 
either unknown or at most barely tolerated as an immoral 
infringement of old communal rights, we can understand 
both why the goddess herself was regularly supposed to be 
at once unmarried and unchaste, and why her worshippers 
were obliged to imitate her more or less completely in these 
respects. For had she been a divine wife united to a divine 
husband, the natural counterpart of their union would have 
been the lawful marriage of men and women, and there 
would have been no need to resort to a system of prostitu- 
tion or promiscuity in order to effect those purposes which, 
on the principles of homocopathic magic, might in that case 
have been as well or better attained by the legitimate inter- 
course of the sexes in matrimony. Formerly, perhaps, 
every woman was obliged to submit at least once in her life 
to the exercise of those marital rights which at a still earlier 
period had theoretically belonged in permanence to all the 
males of the tribe. But in course of time, as the institution 
of individual marriage grew in favour, and the old com- 
munism fell more and more into discredit, the revival of the 
ancient practice even for a single occasion in a woman’s life 
became ever more repugnant to the moral sense of the 
people, and accordingly they resorted to various expedients 
for evading in practice the obligation which they still 
acknowledged in theory. One of these evasions was to let 
the woman offer her hair instead of her person; another 
apparently was to substitute an obscene symbol for the 
obscene act! But while the majority of women thus con- 
trived to observe the forms of religion without sacrificing 
their virtue, it was still thought necessary to the general 
welfare that a certain number of them should discharge the 
old obligation in the old way. These became prostitutes 
cither for life or for a term of years at one of the temples: 
dedicated to the service of religion, they were invested with 


would impair the abundance of the ii. 14, p. 13, ed. Potter; Arnobius, 


crops.” See Edmond Doutté, Magie Adversus Nationes, v. 19 3 compare 
et Religion dans Afrique du Nord F¥irmicus Maternus, De errore pro 
(Algiers, 1908), pp. 560 sg. fanarum religionum, 10. 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
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a sacred character,! and their vocation, far from being deemed 
infamous, was probably long regarded by the laity as an 
exercise of more than common virtue, and rewarded with a 
tribute of mixed wonder, reverence, and pity, not unlike that 
which in some parts of the world is still paid to women who 
seek to honour their Creator in a different way by renouncing 
the natural functions of their sex and the tenderest relations 
of humanity. It is thus that the folly of mankind finds 
vent in opposite extremes alike harmful and deplorable. 

At Paphos the custom of religious prostitution is said to 
have been instituted by King Cinyras,? and to have been 
practised by his daughters, the sisters of Adonis, who, 
having incurred the wrath of Aphrodite, mated with 
strangers and ended their days in Egypt. In this form of 
the tradition the wrath of Aphrodite is probably a feature 
added by a later authority, who could only regard conduct 
which shocked his own moral sense as a punishment inflicted 
by the goddess instead of as a sacrifice regularly enjoined 
by her on all her devotees. At all events the story indi- 
cates that the princesses of Paphos had to conform to the 
custom as well as women of humble birth. 

The legendary history of the royal and priestly family 
of the Cinyrads is instructive. We are told that a Syrian 
man, by name Sandacus, migrated to Cilicia, married 
Pharnace, daughter of Megassares, king of Hyria, and 
founded the city of Celenderis. His wife bore him a son, 
Cinyras, who in time crossed the sea with a company of 
people to Cyprus, wedded Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, 
king of the island, and founded Paphos.* These legends 


1 In Hebrew a temple harlot was ‘Ypiéwy Bacéws. As to Hyria in 


regularly called ‘a sacred woman” 
(Zédésha). See Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
sv, ** Harlot”; S. KR. Driver, on 
Genesis xxxviii. 21. As to such 
‘sacred women ” see below, pp. 70 sgg. 

2 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 13, p. 12, ed. Potter: Arnobius, 
Aduersus Nationes, v. 19; Firmicus 
Maternus, De errore profanarum re- 
ligionum, 10. 

3 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 14. 3. 

4 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 14. 
3. I follow the text of R. Wagner’s 
edition in reading Meyacodpou roi 


Isauria see Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
‘Ypla, The city of Celenderis, on the 
south coast of Cilicia, possessed a small 
harbour protected by a fortified penin- 
sula. Many ancient tombs survived 
till recent times, but have now mostly 
disappeared. It was the port from 
which the Turkish couriers from Con- 
stantinople used to embark for Cyprus. 
As to the situation and remains see 
F, Beaufort, Kavmania (London, 1817), 
p. 201; W. M. Leake, Journal of a 
Tour in Asia Minor (London, 1824), 
pp. 114-118; R. Heberdey und A. 
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seem to contain reminiscences of kingdoms in Cilicia and 
Cyprus which passed in the female line, and were held by 
men, sometimes foreigners, who married the hereditary 
princesses. There are some indications that Cinyras was 
not in fact the founder of the temple at Paphos. An 
older tradition ascribed the foundation to a certain Aerias, 
whom some regarded as a king, and others as the goddess 
herself! Moreover, Cinyras or his descendants at Paphos 
had to reckon with rivals. These were the Tamirads, 
a family of diviners who traced their descent from Tamiras, 
a Cilician augur. At first it was arranged that both 
families should preside at the ceremonies, but afterwards 
the Tamirads gave way to the Cinyrads.2 Many tales 
were told of Cinyras, the founder of the dynasty. He 
was a priest of Aphrodite as well as a king and his 
riches passed into a proverb. To his descendants, the 
Cinyrads, he appears to have bequeathed his wealth and his 
dignities ; at all events, they reigned as kings of Paphos and 
served the goddess as priests. Their dead bodies, with that 
of Cinyras himself, were buried in the sanctuary. But by 
the fourth century before our era the family had declined 
and become nearly extinct. When Alexander the Great 
expelled a king of Paphos for injustice and wickedness, his 
envoys made search for a member of the ancient house to 
set on the throne of his fathers. At last they found one of 


Wilhelm, ‘ Reisen in Kilikien,” Denk- 
schriften der kais, Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Philosoph.-historische Classe, 
xliv. (1896) No. vi. p. 94. The state- 
ment that the sanctuary of Aphrodite 
at Paphos was founded by the Arcadian 
Agapenor, who planted a colony in 
Cyprus after the Trojan war (Pausanias, 
vill. 5. 2), may safely be disregarded, 

1 Tacitus, Hist. ii. 3; Annals, iii. 
62. 

2 Tacitus, Æist. ii. 3; Hesychius, s.v. 
Tapupadac, 

S Pavey AMA. ii 13-17. 

4 Tyrtaeus, xii. 6 (Poetae Lyrict 
Graeci, ed, Th. Bergk,’ Leipsic, 1866- 
1867, ii. 404); Pindar, Pyth, viii. 18 ; 
Plato, Laws, ii. 6, p. 660 E; Clement 
of Alexandria, Paedag. iii. 6, p. 274, 
ed. Potter; Dio Chrysostom, Orat, 


viii, (vol. i. p. 149, ed. L. Dindorf); 
Julian, Zf7s¢. lix. p: 574, ed. F. C. 
Hertlein ; Diogenianus, viii. 53; Sui- 
das, s.v. Karaynpdoats. 

6 Schol. on Pindar, Pyth. ii, 15 
(27) 3 Hesychius, s.v. Kevupddar ; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. iii. 
45, P. 40, ed. Potter; Arnobius, 
Adversus Nationes, vi. 6. That the 
kings of Paphos were also priests of 
the goddess is proved, apart from the 
testimony of ancient writers, by inscrip- 
tions found on the spot. See H. 
Collitz, Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialektinschriften, i, (Gottingen, 1884) 
p. 22, Nos. 38, 39, 40. The title of 
the goddess in these inscriptions is 
Queen or Mistress (Favac(c)as), It 
is perhaps a translation of the Semitic 
Baalath. 
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them living in obscurity and earning his bread as a market 
gardener. He was in the very act of watering his beds 
when the king’s messengers carried him off, much to his 
astonishment, to receive the crown at the hands of their 
master.’ Yet if the dynasty decayed, the shrine of the 
goddess, enriched by the offerings of kings and private 
persons, maintained its reputation for wealth down to Roman 
times.? When Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, was expelled 
by his people in 57 B.C., Cato offered him the priesthood of 
Paphos as a sufficient consolation in money and dignity for 
the loss of a throne.’ 

Among the stories which were told of Cinyras, the 
ancestor of these priestly kings and the father of Adonis, 
there are some that deserve our attention. In the first place, 
he is said to have begotten his son Adonis in incestuous 
intercourse with his daughter Myrrha at a festival of the 
corn-goddess, at which women robed in white were wont to 
offer corn-wreaths as first-fruits of the harvest and to observe 
strict chastity for nine days.* Similar cases of incest with 


1 Plutarch, De Alexandri Magni 
fortuna aut virtute, ii. 8. The name 
of the gardener-king was Alynomus. 
That the Cinyrads existed as a family 
down to Macedonian times is further 
proved by a Greek inscription found at 
Old Paphos, which records that a certain 
Democrates, son of Ptolemy, head of 
the Cinyrads, and his wife Eunice, 
dedicated a statue of their daughter to 
the Paphian Aphrodite. See L. Ross, 
‘ Inschriften von Cypern,” Rheinisches 
Museum, N.F. vii. (1850) pp. 520 
sg. It seems to have been a common 
practice of parents to dedicate statues 
of their sons or daughters to the goddess 
at Paphos. The inscribed pedestals of 
many such statues were found by the 
English archaeologists., See Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, ix. (1888) pp. 228, 
235, 236, 237, 241, 244, 246, 255. 

2 Tacitus, Ast. ii. 43 Pausanias, 
viii. 24. 6. 

3 Plutarch, Cato the Younger, 35. 

4 Ovid, Metam. x. 298 sgg. ; Hy- 
ginus, Fab. 58, 64; Fulgentius, Myth- 
olog. iii. 83 Lactantius Placidius, 
Narrat, Fabul. x. 9; Servius on 
Virgil, Aci, x. 18, and den. v. 72; 


Plutarch, Parallela, 22; Schol. on 
Theocritus, i. 107. It is Ovid who 
describes (Metam. x. 431 sgg.) the 
festival of Ceres, at which the incest 
was ccmmitted. His source was prob- 
ably the Metamorphoses of the Greek 
writer Theodorus, which Plutarch (4e. ) 
refers to as his authority for the story. 
The festival in question was perhaps 
the Thesmophoria, at which women 
were bound to remain chaste (Schol. 
on Theocritus, iv. 25; Schol. on 
Nicander, Ther. 70 sg.; Pliny, Mad. 
Hist. xxiv. 593 Dioscorides, De 
Materia Medica, i. 134 (135) ; com- 
pare Aelian, De natura animalium, 
ix. 26). Compare E. Fehrle, Die 
kultische Keuschheit im Altertum 
(Giessen, 1910), pp. 103 sgg., 121 59., 
151 sgg. The corn and bread of Cyprus 
were famous in antiquity. See Ae- 
schylus, Suppliants, 549 (555); Hip- 
ponax, cited by Strabo, viii. 3. 8, p. 
340; Eubulus, cited by Athenaeus, 
iii, 78, p. 112 F; E. Oberhummer, 
Die Insel Cypern, i. (Munich, 1903) 
pp. 274 sgg. According to another 
account, Adonis was the fruit of the in- 
cestuous intercourse of Theias, a Syrian 
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a daughter are reported of many ancient kings.’ It seems 
unlikely that such reports are without foundation, and per- 
haps equally improbable that they refer to mere fortuitous 
outbursts of unnatural lust. We may suspect that they are 
based on a practice actually observed for a definite reason 
in certain special circumstances. Now in countries where 
the royal blood was traced through women only, and where 
consequently the king held office merely in virtue of his 
marriage with an hereditary princess, who was the real sove- 
reign, it appears to have often happened that a prince 
married his own sister, the princess royal, in order to obtain 
with her hand the crown which otherwise would have gone 
to another man, perhaps to a stranger.” May not the same 
rule of descent have furnished a motive for incest with a 
daughter? For it seems a natural corollary from such a 
rule that the king was bound to vacate the throne on the 
death of his wife, the queen, since he occupied it only by 
virtue of his marriage with her. When that marriage 
terminated, his right to the throne terminated with it and 
passed at once to his daughter's husband. Hence if the 
king desired to reign after his wife’s death, the only way 
in which he could legitimately continue to do so was 
by marrying his daughter, and thus prolonging through 
her the title which had formerly been his through her 
mother. 


king, with his daughter Myrrha. Hyginus, Fab. 206); that of Oeno- 


See Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 14. 
4 (who cites Panyasis as his author- 
ity); J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 829; Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 34 (who lays the scene of 
the story on Mount Lebanon), With 
the corn-wreaths mentioned in the 
text we may compare the wreaths which 
the Roman Arval Brethren wore at 
their sacred functions, and with which 
they seem to have crowned the images 
of the goddesses. See G. Henzen, Acta 
Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874), pp. 
24-27, 33 sg. Compare Pausanias, vii, 
20a T 

1 A list of these cases is given by 
Hyginus, Fab. 253. It includes the 
incest of Clymenus, king of Arcadia, 
with his daughter Harpalyce (compare 


maus, king of Pisa, with his daughter 
Hippodamia (compare J. Tzetzes, 
Schol. on Lycophron, 156; Lucian, 
Charidemus, 19); that of Erechtheus, 
king of Athens, with his daughter 
Procris; and that of Epopeus, king 
of Lesbos, with his daughter Nyctimene 
(compare Hyginus, Fab. 204). 


2 The custom of brother and sister 
marriage seems to have been especially 
common in royal families. See my 
note on Pausanias, i. 7. I (vol. ii. pp. 
84 sg.); as to the case of Egypt see 
below, vol. ii. pp. 213 sgg. The true 
explanation of the custom was first, 
so far as I know, indicated by J. F. 
McLennan (The Patriarchal Theory, 
London, 1885, p. 95). 
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In this connexion it is worth while to remember that at 
Rome the Flamen Dialis was bound to vacate his priesthood 
on the death of his wife, the Flaminica! The rule would 
be intelligible if the Flaminica had originally been the more 
important functionary of the two, and if the Flamen held 
office only by virtue of his marriage with her.? Elsewhere 
I have shown reason to suppose that he and his wife repre- 
sented an old line of priestly kings and queens, who played 
the parts of Jupiter and Juno, or perhaps rather Dianus and 
Diana, respectively. If the supposition is correct, the custom 
which obliged him to resign his priesthood on the death 
of his wife seems to prove that of the two deities whom they 
personated, the goddess, whether named Juno or Diana, was 
indeed the better half. But at Rome the goddess Juno 
always played an insignificant part; whereas at Nemi her 
old double, Diana, was all-powerful, casting her mate, Dianus 
or Virbius, into deep shadow. Thus a rule which points to 
the superiority of the Flaminica over the Flamen, appears to 
indicate that the divine originals of the two were Dianus 
and Diana rather than Jupiter and Juno; and further, that if 
Jupiter and Juno at Rome stood for the principle of father- 
kin, or the predominance of the husband over the wife, 
Dianus and Diana at Nemi stood for the older principle of 
mother-kin, or the predominance of the wife in matters of 
inheritance over the husband. If, then, I am right in holding 
that the kingship at Rome was originally a plebeian institu- 
tion and descended through women,’ we must conclude that 
the people who founded the sanctuary of Diana at Nemi 
were of the same plebeian stock as the Roman kings, that 
they traced descent in the female line, and that they 
worshipped a great Mother Goddess, not a great Father God. 
That goddess was Diana; her maternal functions are abun- 
dantly proved by the votive offerings found at her ancient 
shrine among the wooded hills. On the other hand, the 


1 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 22; J. 1906), p. 74. 


Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung, 3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
iii.” (Leipsic, 1885) p. 328. of Kings, ii. 179, 190 sgg. 

2 Priestesses are said to have pre- 4 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
ceded priests in some Egyptian cities. of Kings, ii. 268 sgg. 
See W. M. Flinders Petrie, Zhe Re- 6 The Magic Art and the Evolution 


ligion of Ancient Egypt (London, of Kings, i. 12 note}, 
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patricians, who afterwards invaded the country, brought 
with them father-kin in its strictest form, and consistently 
enough paid their devotions rather to Father Jove than to 
Mother Juno. 

A parallel to what I conjecture to have been the original 
relation of the Flaminica to her husband the Flamen may to 
a certain extent be found among the Khasis of Assam, who 
preserve to this day the ancient system of mother-kin in 
matters of inheritance and religion. For among these people 
the propitiation of deceased ancestors is deemed essential to 
the welfare of the community, and of all their ancestors they 
revere most the primaeval ancestress of the clan. Accordingly 
in every sacrifice a priest must be assisted by a priestess ; 
indeed, we are told that he merely acts as her deputy, and 
that she “is without doubt a survival of the time when, under 
the matriarchate, the priestess was the agent for the perform- 
ance of all religious ceremonies.” It does not appear that 
the priest need be the husband of the priestess; but in the 
Khyrim State, where each division has its own goddess to 
whom sacrifices are offered, the priestess is the mother, sister, 
niece, or other maternal relation of the priest. It is her duty 
to prepare all the sacrificial articles, and without her assist- 
ance the sacrifice cannot take place.’ Here, then, as among 
the ancient Romans on my hypothesis, we have the superiority 
of the priestess over the priest based on a corresponding 
superiority of the goddess or divine ancestress over the god 
or divine ancestor; and here, as at Rome, a priest would 
clearly have to vacate office if he had no woman of the 
proper relationship to assist him in the performance of his 
sacred duties. 

Further, I have conjectured that as representatives of 
Jupiter and Juno respectively the Flamen and Flaminica at 
Rome may have annually celebrated a Sacred Marriage for 
the purpose of ensuring the fertility of the powers of nature? 
This conjecture also may be supported by an analogous 
custom which is still observed in India. We have seen how 
among the Oraons, a primitive hill-tribe of Bengal, the 


1 Major P, R. T., Gurdon, Zhe 2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
Khasis (London, 1907), pp. 109-112, of Kings, ii, 191 sgg. 
120 sg. 
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marriage of the Sun and the Earth is annually celebrated 
by a priest and priestess who personate respectively the god 
of the Sun and the goddess of the Earth? The ceremony 
of the Sacred Marriage has been described more fully by a 
Jesuit missionary, who was intimately acquainted with the 
people and their native religion. The rite is celebrated in 
the month of May, when the sa/ tree is in bloom, and the 
festival takes its native name (addi) from the flower of the 
tree. It is the greatest festival of the year. “The object 
of this feast is to celebrate the mystical marriage of the 
Sun-god (Bhagawan) with the Goddess-earth (Dharti-maz), 
to induce them to be fruitful and give good crops.” At the 
same time all the minor deities or demons of the village are 
propitiated, in order that they may not hinder the beneficent 
activity of the Sun God and the Earth Goddess. On the 
eve of the appointed day no man may plough his fields, and 
the priest, accompanied by some of the villagers, repairs to 
the sacred grove, where he beats a drum and invites all the 
invisible guests to the great feast that will await them on 
the morrow. Next morning very early, before cock-crow, 
an acolyte steals out as quietly as possible to the sacred 
spring to fetch water in a newearthen pot. This holy water 
is full of all kinds of blessings for the crops. The priest has 
prepared a place for it in the middle of his house surrounded 
by cotton threads of diverse colours. So sacred is the water 
that it would be defiled and lose all its virtue, were any pro- 
fane eye to fall on it before it entered the priest’s house. 
During the morning the acolyte and the priest’s deputy go 
round from house to house collecting victims for the sacrifice. 
In the afternoon the people all gather at the sacred grove, 
and the priest proceeds to consummate the sacrifice. The 
first victims to be immolated are a white cock for the Sun 
God and a black hen for the Earth Goddess; and as the 
feast is the marriage of these great deities the marriage 
service is performed over the two fowls before they are 
hurried into eternity. Amongst other things both birds are 
marked with vermilion just as a bride and bridegroom are 
marked at a human marriage; and the earth is also smeared 
with vermilion, as if it were a real bride, on the spot where 
1 The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 148. 
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the sacrifice is offered. Sacrifices of fowls or goats to the 
minor deities or demons follow. The bodies of the victims 
are collected by the village boys, who cook them on the 
spot; all the heads go to the sacrificers. The gods take 
what they can get and are more or less thankful. Meantime 
the acolyte has collected flowers of the sa/ tree and set them 
round the place of sacrifice, and he has also fetched the holy 
water from the priest’s house. A procession is now formed 
Marriageof and the priest is carried in triumph to his own abode. There 


HOM oe : : 5 : 
god and his wife has been watching for him, and on his arrival the 
ss two go through the marriage ceremony, applying vermilion 
goddess 


acted bya tO each other in the usual way “to symbolise the mystical 
priest and marriage of the Sun-god with the Earth-goddess.” Meantime 
his wife. 5 : 
all the women of the village are standing on the thresholds 
of their houses each with a winnowing-fan in her hand. 
In the fan are two cups, one empty to receive the holy 
water, and the other full of rice-beer for the consumption of 
the holy man. As he arrives at each house, he distributes 
flowers and holy water to the happy women, and enriches 
them with a shower of blessings, saying, “ May your rooms 
and granary be filled with rice, that the priests name may 
be great.” The holy water which he leaves at each house 
is sprinkled on the seeds that have been kept to sow next 
year’s crop. Having thus imparted his benediction to the 
houschold the priest swigs the beer; and as he repeats his 
benediction and his potation at every house he is naturally 
dead-drunk by the time he gets to the end of the village. 
“ By that time every one has taken copious libations of rice- 
beer, and all the devils of the village seem to be let loose, 
and there follows a scene of debauchery baffling description 
—all these to induce the Sun and the Earth to be fruitful.” ! 
Thus the people of Cyprus and Western Asia in antiquity 
were by no means singular in their belief that the profligacy 
of the human sexes served to quicken the fruits of the 
earth.’ 
Cinyras is said to have been famed for his exquisite 


1 The late Rev. P. Dehon, S.J., pp. 144-146. 
** Religion and Customs of the Uraons,” 2 For more evidence see The Magic 
Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 
Bengal, vol, i. No. 9 (Calcutta, 1906), 97 sgg. 
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beauty’ and to have been wooed by Aphrodite herself? 
Thus it would appear, as scholars have already observed,’ 
that Cinyras was in a sense a duplicate of his handsome son 
Adonis, to whom the inflammable goddess also lost her 


heart. 


Further, these stories of the love of Aphrodite for 


two members of the royal house of Paphos can hardly be 
dissociated from the corresponding legend told of Pygmalion, 
the Phoenician king of Cyprus, who is said to have fallen in 
love with an image of Aphrodite and taken it to his bed.‘ 
When we consider that Pygmalion was the father-in-law 
of Cinyras, that the son of Cinyras was Adonis, and that all 
three, in successive generations, are said to have been con- 
cerned in a love-intrigue with Aphrodite, we can hardly help 
concluding that the early Phoenician kings of Paphos, or 
their sons, regularly claimed to be not merely the priests 
of the goddess but also her lovers, in other words, that in 


their official capacity they personated Adonis. 


At all events 


Adonis is said to have reigned in Cyprus, and it appears 
to be certain that the title of Adonis was regularly borne 


by the sons of all the Phoenician kings of the island.” 


It is 


true that the title strictly signified no more than “lord”; 
yet the legends which connect these Cyprian princes with 
the goddess of love make it probable that they claimed the 


1 Lucian, Rhetorum praeceptor, 113 
Hyginus, Fab. 270. 

2 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
133; p- 29, ed. Potter. 

3 W. H. Engel, yros, ii. 585, 
612; A. Maury, Histoire des Religions 
de la Grèce Antique (Paris, 1857- 
1859), iii. 197, note 3. 

4 Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, vi. 
22; Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
msy p: 51, ed. Potter; Ovid; 
Metam. x. 243-297. The authority 
for the story is the Greek history of 
Cyprus by Philostephanus, cited both 
by Arnobius and Clement. In Ovid’s 
poetical version of the legend Pyg- 
malion is a sculptor, and the image 
with which he falls in love is that of a 
lovely woman, which at his prayer 
Venus endows with life. That King 
Pygmalion was a Phoenician is men- 
tioned by Porphyry (De abstinentia, 
iv. 15) on the authority of Asclepiades, 
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a Cyprian. 

5 See above, p. 42. 

6 Probus, on Virgil, Aci. x. 18. 
I owe this reference to my friend 
Mr. A. B. Cook. 

T In his treatise on the political 
institutions of Cyprus, Aristotle re- 
ported that the sons and brothers of 
the kings were called ‘‘lords” (dvaxres), 
and their sisters and wives “ladies” 


(4vacoat), See Harpocration and 
Suidas, s.v. “Avaxres. Compare Iso- 
crates, ix. 723 Clearchus of Soli, 


quoted by Athenaeus, vi. 68, p. 256 A. 
Now in the bilingual inscription of 
Idalium, which furnished the ciue to 
the Cypriote syllabary, the Greek 
version gives the title Fáva as the 
equivalent of the Phoenician Adon 
(mN). See Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum, i. No. 89; G. A. Cooke, 
Text-book of North-Semitic Inscrip- 
tions, p. 74, note’. 
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divine nature as well as the human dignity of Adonis. The 
story of Pygmalion points to a ceremony of a sacred 
marriage in which the king wedded the image of Aphrodite, 
or rather of Astarte. If that was so, the tale was in a sense 
true, not of a single man only, but of a whole series of men, 
and it would be all the more likely to be told of Pygmalion, 
if that was a common name of Semitic kings in general, 
and of Cyprian kings in particular. Pygmalion, at all 
events, is known as the name of the famous king of Tyre 
from whom his sister Dido fed ;! and a king of Citium 
and Idalium in Cyprus, who reigned in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, was also called Pygmalion, or rather Pumi- 
yathon, the Phoenician name which the Greeks corrupted 
into Pygmalion.” Further, it deserves to be noted that 
the names Pygmalion and Astarte occur together in a Punic 
inscription on a gold medallion which was found in a grave 
at Carthage ; the characters of the inscription are of the 
earliest type. As the custom of religious prostitution at 
Paphos is said to have been founded by King Cinyras and 
observed by his daughters,* we may surmise that the kings 
of Paphos played the part of the divine bridegroom in a 
less innocent rite than the form of marriage with a statue 
in fact, that at certain festivals each of them had to mate 
with one or more of the sacred harlots of the temple, who 
played Astarte to his Adonis. If that was so, there is more 
truth than has commonly been supposed in the reproach 
cast by the Christian fathers that the Aphrodite worshipped 


1 Josephus, Contra Apionem, i. 18, 
ed. B. Niese; Appian, Punica, 1; 
Virgil, den. i. 346 sg. ; Ovid, Fasti, 
iii. 574; Justin, xviii, 4; Eustathius 
on Dionysius Periegetes, 195 (Geo- 
graphi Graeci Minores, ed. C. Müller 
Paris, 1882, ii. 250 sg.). 

2 Pumi-yathon, son of Milk-yathon, 
is known from Phoenician inscriptions 
found at Idalium. See G. A. Cooke, 
Text-book af North-Semittc Inscrip- 
tions, Nos. 12 and 13, pp. 55 $g., 
57 sg. Coins inscribed with the name 
of King Pumi-yathon are also in exist- 
ence. See G. F. Hill, Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins of Cyprus (London, 
1904), pp. xl. sg., 21 sg., pl. iv. 20- 
24. He was deposed by Ptolemy 


(Diodorus Siculus, xix. 79. 4). Most 
probably he is the Pymaton of Citium 
who purchased the kingdom from a 
dissolute monarch named Pasicyprus 
some time before the conquests of 
Alexander (Athenaeus, iv. 63, p. 167). 
In this passage of Athenaeus the name 
Pymaton, which is found in the MSS. 
and agrees closely with the Phoenician 
Pumi-yathon, ought not to be changed 
into Pygmalion, as the latest editor 
(G. Kaibel) has done. 


3 G. A. Cooke, op. cit. p. 55, note L 
Mr. Cooke remarks that the form 
of the name (pbo instead of jnvps) 
must be due to Greek influence. 


4 See above, p. 41. 
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by Cinyras was a common whore.’ The fruit of their union 
would rank as sons and daughters of the deity, and would 
in time become the parents of gods and goddesses, like 
their fathers and mothers before them. In this manner 
Paphos, and perhaps all sanctuaries of the great Asiatic 
goddess where sacred prostitution was practised, might be 
well stocked with human deities, the offspring of the divine 
king by his wives, concubines, and temple harlots. Any one 
of these might probably succeed his father on the throne? 
or be sacrificed in his stead whenever stress of war or other 
grave junctures called, as they sometimes did,® for the death 
of a royal victim. Such a tax, levied occasionally on the 
king’s numerous progeny for the good of the country, would 
neither extinguish the divine stock nor break the father’s 
heart, who divided his paternal affection among so many. 
At all events, if, as there seems reason to believe, Semitic 
kings were often regarded at the same time as hereditary 
deities, it is easy to understand the frequency of Semitic 
personal names which imply that the bearers of them were 
the sons or daughters, the brothers or sisters, the fathers or 
mothers of a god, and we need not resort to the shifts 
employed by some scholars to evade the plain sense of the 
words.« This interpretation is confirmed by a parallel 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Protreft. 
ii, 13, p. 12; Arnobius, Adversus 
Nationes, v. 9; Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore profanarum religionum, 10. 

2 That the king was not necessarily 
succeeded by his eldest son is proved 
by the case of Solomon, who on his 
accession executed his elder brother 
Adoni-jah (1 Kings ii. 22-24). Simi- 
larly, when Abimelech became king 
of Shechem, he put his seventy brothers 
in ruthless oriental fashion to death. 
See Judges viii. 29-31, ix. 5 sg., 18. 
So on his accession Jehoram, King 
of Judah, put all his brothers to the 
sword (2 Chronicles xxi. 4). King 
Rehoboam had eighty-eight children 
(2 Chronicles xi. 21) and King Abi-jah 
had thirty-eight (2 Chronicles xiii. 21). 
These examples illustrate the possible 
size of the family of a polygamous king. 

3 The Dying God, pp. 160 sgg. 

$ The names which imply that a 


man was the father of a god have 
proved particularly puzzling to some 
eminent Semitic scholars. See W. 
Robertson Smith, Keligion of the 
Semites,? p. 45, note?; Th. Néldeke, 
s.v. “Names,” Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
iii. 3287 sgg. ; W. W. Graf Baudissin, 
Adonis und Esmun, pp. 39 SJ., 43 
sqq. Such names are Abi-baal (‘* father 
of Baal”), Abi-el (“father of El”), 
Abi-jah (‘‘ father of Jehovah”), and 
Abi-melech (‘‘ father of a king” or 
“ father of Moloch”). On the hypo- 
thesis put forward in the text the 
father of a god and the son of a god 
stood precisely on the same footing, 
and the same person would often be 
both one and the other. Where the 
common practice prevailed of naming 
a father after his son (Zadoo and the 
Perils of the Soul, pp. 331 s¢9.), a 
divine king in later life might often be 
called ‘* father of such-and-such a god.” 
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Egyptian usage; for in Egypt, where the kings were wor- 
shipped as divine,’ the queen was called “the wife of the 
god” or “the mother of the god’? and the title “father 
of the god” was borne not only by the king’s real father 
but also by his father-in-law.’ Similarly, perhaps, among 
the Semites any man who sent his daughter to swell the 
royal harem may have been allowed to call himself “the 
father of the god.” 

If we may judge by his name, the Semitic king who 
bore the name of Cinyras was, like King David, a harper ; 
for the name of Cinyras is clearly connected with the Greek 
cinyva, “a lyre,’ which in its turn comes from the Semitic 
kinnor, “a lyre,” the very word applied to the instrument 
on which David played before Sault We shall probably 
not err in assuming that at Paphos as at Jerusalem the 
music of the lyre or harp was not a mere pastime designed 
to while away an idle hour, but formed part of the service 
of religion, the moving influence of its melodies being per- 
haps set down, like the effect of wine, to the direct inspira- 
tion of a deity. Certainly at Jerusalem the regular clergy 
of the temple prophesied to the music of harps, of psalteries, 
and of cymbals ;° and it appears that the irregular clergy 
also, as we may call the prophets, depended on some such 
stimulus for inducing the ecstatic state which they took for 
immediate converse with the divinity... Thus we read of a 
band of prophets coming down from a high place with a 
psaltery, a timbrel, a pipe, and a harp before them, and 
prophesying as they went.’ Again, when the united forces 
of Judah and Ephraim were traversing the wilderness of 
Moab in pursuit of the enemy, they could find no water for 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 1 F. C. Movers, Die Phoentater, 
of Kings, i. 418 sq. i, 2433 Stoll, sv. ‘*Kinyras,” in 

2 A. Erman, Aegypten und aegyp- W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. 
tisches Leben im Altertum (Tiibingen, und rim, Mythologie, ii. 11913 1 
No) p LLS: Samuel xvi. 23. 

3 L. Borchardt, ‘* Der ägyptische 
Titel ‘ Vater des Gottes?’ als Bezeich- 
nung fiir ‘Vater oder Schwiegervater z 
des Königs, ” Berichte tiber die Ver- 8 W, Robertson Smith, The Prophets 
handlungen der königlich Sächsischen YS Zsrael? (London, 1902), pp. 391 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften su ‘9-5 E. Renan, Histoire du peuple 
Leipzig, Philolog.-histor. Klasse, lvii. @ Israel (Paris, 1893), ü. 280. 
(1905) pp. 254-270. T 1 Samuel x. 5. 


8 1 Chronicles xxv. 1-3; compare 
2 Samuel vi. 5. 
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three days, and were like to die of thirst, they and the beasts 
of burden. In this emergency the prophet Elisha, who was 
with the army, called for a minstrel and bade him play. 
Under the influence of the music he ordered the soldiers 
to dig trenches in the sandy bed of the waterless waddy 
through which lay the line of march. They did so, and 
next morning the trenches were full of the water that had 
drained down into them underground from the desolate, 
forbidding mountains on either hand. The prophet’s success 
in striking water in the wilderness resembles the reported 
success of modern dowsers, though his mode of procedure 
was different. Incidentally he rendered another service 
to his countrymen. For the skulking Moabites from their 
lairs among the rocks saw the red sun of the desert reflected 
in the water, and taking it for the blood, or perhaps rather 
for an omen of the blood, of their enemies, they plucked up 
heart to attack the camp and were defeated with great 
slaughter.' 

Again, just as the cloud of melancholy which from time 
to time darkened the moody mind of Saul was viewed as 
an evil spirit from the Lord vexing him, so on the other 
hand the solemn strains of the harp, which soothed and com- 
posed his troubled thoughts,’ may well have seemed to the 
hag-ridden king the very voice of God or of his good angel 
whispering peace. Even in our own day a great religious 
writer, himself deeply sensitive to the witchery of music, has 
said that musical notes, with all their power to fire the blood 
and melt the heart, cannot be mere empty sounds and nothing 
more ; no, they have escaped from some higher sphere, they 
are outpourings of eternal harmony, the voice of angels, the 
Magnificat of saints.2 It is thus that the rude imaginings 
of primitive man are transfigured and his fecble lispings 
echoed with a rolling reverberation in the musical prose of 
Newman. Indeed the influence of music on the develop- 


1 2 Kings iii. 4-24. And for the 
explanation of the supposed miracle, 
see W. Robertson Smith, Zhe Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church? 
(London and Edinburgh, 1892), pp. 
146 sg. I have to thank Professor 
Kennett for the suggestion that the 


Moabites took the ruddy light on the 
water for an omen of blood rather 
than for actual gore. 

2 í Samuel xvi. 14-23. 

3 J. H. Newman, Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford, No. 
xv. pp. 346 sg. (third edition), 
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ment of religion isa subject which would repay a sympathetic 
study. For we cannot doubt that this, the most intimate and 
affecting of all the arts, has done much to create as well as to 
express the religious emotions, thus modifying more or less 
deeply the fabric of belief to which at first sight it seems 
only to minister. The musician has done his part as well 
as the prophet and the thinker in the making of religion. 
Every faith has its appropriate music, and the difference 
between the creeds might almost be expressed in musical 
notation. The interval, for example, which divides the wild 
revels of Cybele from the stately ritual of the Catholic 
Church is measured by the gulf which severs the dissonant 
clash of cymbals and tambourines from the grave harmonies 
of Palestrina and Handel. A different spirit breathes in the 
difference of the music,’ 

The legend which made Apollo the friend of Cinyras? may 
be based on a belief in their common devotion to the lyre. 
But what function, we may ask, did string music perform in 
the Greek and the Semitic ritual? Did it serve to rouse the 
human mouthpiece of the god to prophetic ecstasy? or did it 
merely ban goblins and demons from the holy places and 
the holy service, drawing as it were around the worshippers 
a magic circle within which no evil thing might intrude? 
In short, did it aim at summoning good or banishing evil 
spirits? was its object inspiration or exorcism? The 
examples drawn from the lives or legends of Elisha and 
David prove that with the Hebrews the music of the lyre 
might be used for either purpose ; for while Elisha employed 
it to tune himsclf to the prophetic pitch, David resorted to it 
for the sake of exorcising the foul ficnd from Saul. With 
the Greeks, on the other hand, in historical times, it does not 
appear that string music served as a means of inducing the 
condition of trance or ecstasy in the human mouthpicces of 
Apollo and the other oracular gods ; on the contrary, its sober- 
ing and composing influence, as contrasted with the exciting 
influence of flute music, is the aspect which chiefly impressed 


1 It would be interesting to pursue much does Catholicism owe to Fra 
a similar line of inquiry in regard to Angelico? 
the other arts. What was the influence 
of Phidias on Greek religion? How 2 Pindar, Pyth. ìi. 15 sg. 
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the Greek mind? The religious or, at all events, the super- 
stitious man might naturally ascribe the mental composure 
wrought by grave, sweet music to a riddance of evil spirits, 
in short to exorcism ; and in harmony with this view, Pindar, 
speaking of the lyre, says that all things hateful to Zeus in 
earth and sea tremble at the sound of music.2 Yet the 
association of the lyre with the legendary prophet Orpheus 
as well as with the oracular god Apollo seems to hint that 
in early days its strains may have been employed by the 
Greeks, as they certainly were by the Hebrews, to bring on 
that state of mental exaltation in which the thick-coming 
fancies of the visionary are regarded as divine communica- 
tions? Which of these two functions of music, the positive 
or the negative, the inspiring or the protective, predominated 
in the religion of Adonis we cannot say; perhaps the 
two were not clearly distinguished in the minds of his 
worshippers. 

A constant feature in the myth of Adonis was his 
premature and violent death. If, then, the kings of Paphos 
regularly personated Adonis, we must ask whether they 
imitated their divine prototype in death as in life. Tradition 
varied as to the end of Cinyras. Some thought that he 
slew himself on discovering his incest with his daughter ;* 
others alleged that, like Marsyas, he was defeated by Apollo 
in a musical contest and put to death by the victor.” Yet he 
cannot strictly be said to have perished in the flower of his 
youth if he lived, as Anacreon averred, to the ripe age of one 
hundred and sixty. If we must choose between the two 
stories, it is perhaps more likely that he died a violent death 
than that he survived to an age which surpassed that of 


1 On the lyre and the flute in Greek 
religion and Greek thought, see L. R. 
Farnell, Tke Cults of the Greek States 
(Oxford, 1896-1909), iv. 243 sgg. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. i. 13 59g. 

3 This seems to be the view also of 
Dr. Farnell, who rightly connects the 
musical with the prophetic side of 
Apollo’s character (of. cit. iv. 245). 

4 Hyginus, Fab. 242. So in the 
version of the story which made Adonis 
the son of Theias, the father is said to 
have killed himself when he learned 


what he had done (Antoninus Liberalis, 
Transform. 34). 

6 Scholiast and Eustathius on 
Homer, Ziad, xi. 20, Compare F, C. 
Movers, Dre Phoenzzier, i. 243 59. 3 
W. H. Engel, Aypros, ii. 109-116; 
SO so: “Kinyis in V I. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. 
Mythologie, ii. 1191. 

6 Anacreon, cited by Pliny, Nat. 
Hist, vii. 154. Nonnus also refers to 
the long life of Cinyras (Dionys, xxxii, 
212 5q.). 
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Thomas Parr by eight years,’ though it fell far short of 
the antediluvian standard. The life of eminent men in 
remote ages is exceedingly elastic and may be lengthened 
or shortened, in the interests of history, at the taste and 
fancy of the historian. 


1 Encyclopaedia Britannica,® xiv. 858. 


CHAPTER IV 
SACRED MEN AND WOMEN 


§ 1. An Alternative Theory 


IN the preceding chapter we saw that a system of sacred 
prostitution was regularly carried on all over Western Asia, 
and that both in Phoenicia and in Cyprus the practice was 
specially associated with the worship of Adonis. As the 
explanation which I have adopted of the custom has been 
rejected in favour of another by writers whose opinions are 
entitled to be treated with respect, I shall devote the present 
chapter to a further consideration of the subject, and shall 
attempt to gather, from a closer scrutiny and a wider survey 
of the field, such evidence as may set the custom and with it 
the worship of Adonis in a clearer light. At the outset it 
will be well to examine the alternative theory which has 
been put forward to explain the facts. 

It has been proposed to derive the religious prostitution 
of Western Asia from a purely secular and precautionary 
practice of destroying a bride’s virginity before handing 
her over to her husband in order that “the bridegroom’s 
intercourse should be safe from a peril that is much 
dreaded by men in a certain stage of culture”? Among 


1 L. R. Farnell, ‘Sociological by Prof. Nilsson. See his Studia de 
hypotheses concerning the position of Dzonyszis Atticis (Lund, 1900), pp. 
women in ancient religion,” Archiv 119-121. For a large collection of 
fiir Religionswissenschaft, vil. (1904) facts bearing on this subject and 
p- 88; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische a judicious discussion of them, see 
Feste (Leipsic, 1906), pp. 366 sg.; W. Hertz, “Die Sage vom Gift- 
Fr. Cumont, Zes religions orientales mädchen,” Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
dans le paganisme Romain? (Paris, (Stuttgart and Berlin, 1905), pp. 195- 
1909), pp. 361 sg. A different 219. My attention was drawn to this 
and, in my judgment, a truer view last work by Prof. G. L. Hamilton of 
of these customs was formerly taken the University of Michigan after my 
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the objections which may be taken to this view are the 
following :— 

(1) The theory fails to account for the deeply religious 
character of the customs as practised in antiquity all over 
Western Asia. That religious character appears from the 
observance of the custom at the sanctuaries of a great 
goddess, the dedication of the wages of prostitution to her, 
the belief of the women that they earned her favour by 
prostituting themselves,’ and the command of a male deity 
to serve him in this manner.’ 

(2) The theory fails to account for the prostitution of 
married women at Heliopolis? and apparently also at 
Babylon and Byblus; for in describing the practice at the 
two latter places our authoritics, Herodotus and Lucian, 
speak only of women, not of virgins.* In Israel also we 
know from Hosea that young married women prostituted 
themselves at the sanctuaries on the hilltops under the 
shadow of the sacred oaks, poplars, and terebinths The 
prophet makes no mention of virgins participating in these 
orgies. They may have done so, but his language does not 
imply it: he speaks only of “your daughters” and “ your 
daughters-in-law.” The prostitution of marricd women is 
wholly inexplicable on the hypothesis here criticized. Yet 
it can hardly be separated from the prostitution of virgins, 
which in some places at least was carried on side by side 
with it. 

(3) The theory fails to account for the repeated 
and professional prostitution of women in Lydia, Pontus, 
Armenia, and apparently all over Palestine. Yet this 
habitual prostitution can in its turn hardly be separated 


manuscript had been sent to the printer. 
With Hertz’s treatment of the subject 
I am in general agreement, and I have 
derived from his learned treatise several 
references to authorities which I had 
overlooked. 

1 Above, p. 37. 

2 Above, p. 38. Prof. Nilsson is 
mistaken in affirming (of. cit. p. 367) 
that the Lydian practice was purely 
secular; the inscription which I have 
cited proves the contrary. Both he 


and Dr, Farnell fully recognize the 
religious aspect of most of these 
customs in antiquity, and Prof. Nilsson 
attempts, as it seems to me, unsuccess- 
fully, to indicate how a practice 
supposed to be purely secular in origin 
should have come to contract a 
religious character. 

3 Above, p. 37. 

4 Above, pp. 36 sg., 38. 

5 Hosea iv. 13 sg. 

6 Above, pp. 37 599. 
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from the first prostitution in a woman’s life. Or are we to 
suppose that the first act of unchastity is to be explained in 
one way and all the subsequent acts in quite another? that 
the first act was purely secular and all the subsequent acts 
_ purely religious? 

(4) The theory fails to account for the Kedeshim 
(“sacred men”) side by side with the Kedeshoth (“sacred 
women”) at the sanctuaries ;* for whatever the religious 
functions of these “sacred men” may have been, it is 
highly probable that they were analogous to those of the 
“sacred women” and are to be explained in the same way. 

(5) On the hypothesis which I am considering we 
should expect to find the man who deflowers the maid 
remunerated for rendering a dangerous service; and so in 
fact we commonly find him remunerated in places where the 
supposed custom is really practised.? But in Western Asia it 
was just the contrary. It was the woman who was paid, not 
the man; indeed, so well was she paid that in Lydia and 
Cyprus the girls earned dowries for themselves in this fashion? 
This clearly shows that it was the woman, and not the man, 
who was believed to render the service. Or are we to suppose 
that the man had to pay for rendering a dangerous service ? * 

These considerations seem to prove conclusively that 
whatever the remote origin of these Western Asiatic customs 
may have been, they cannot have been observed in his- 


1 See above, pp. 17 sg. 

2 L. di Varthema, 7vavels (Hakluyt 
Society, 1863), pp. 141, 202-204 
(Malabar); J. A. de Mandlesloe, in 
J. Harriss Voyages and Travels, i. 
(London, 1744), p. 767 (Malabar); 
Richard, ‘* History of Tonquin,” in 
J. Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, ix. 
760 sg. (Aracan); A. de Morga, The 
Philippine Islands, Moluccas, Stam, 
Cambodia, Japan, and China (Hakluyt 
Society, 1868), pp. 304 sg. (the 
Philippines); J. Mallat, Zes Philip- 
pines (Paris, 1846), i. 61 (the Philip- 
pines); L. Moncelon, in Bulletins de la 
Société d Anthropologie de Paris, 3me 
Série, ix. (1886) p. 368 (New Cale- 
donia); H. Crawford Angas, in 
Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell- 
schaft fur Anthropologie, Ethnologie 


und Urgeschichte, 1898, p. 481 (Azimba, 
Central Africa); Sir H. H. Johnston, 
British Central Africa (London, 1897), 
p- 410 (the Wa-Yao of Central Africa). 
See further, W. Hertz, ‘‘Die Sage 
vom Giftmadchen,” Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen, pp. 198-204. 

3 Herodotus, i. 93; Justin, xviii. 5. 
4. Part of the wages thus earned was 
probably paid into the local temple. See 
above, pp. 37, 38. However, accord- 
ing to Strabo (xi. 14. 16, p. 532) the 
Armenian girls of rich families often 
gave their lovers more than they re- 
ceived from them. 

4 This fatal objection to the theory 
under discussion has been clearly stated 
by W. Hertz, of. cit. p. 217. I am 
glad to find myself in agreement with 
so judicious and learned an inquirer. 
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torical times from any such motive as is assumed by the 
hypothesis under discussion. At the period when we have 
to do with them the customs were to all appearance purely 
religious in character, and a religious motive must accordingly 
be found for them. Such a motive is supplied by the 
theory I have adopted, which, so far as I can judge, 
adequately explains all the known facts. 

At the same time, in justice to the writers whose views 
I have criticized, I wish to point out that the practice from 
which they propose to derive the sacred prostitution of 
Western Asia has not always been purely sccular in character. 
For, in the first place, the agent employed is sometimes re- 
ported to be a priest ;' and, in the second place, the sacrifice 
of virginity has in some places, for example at Rome and in 
parts of India, been made directly to the image of a male 
deity.» The meaning of these practices is very obscure, and 
in the present state of our ignorance on the subject it is un- 
safe to build conclusions on them. It is possible that what 
seems to be a purely secular precaution may be only a 
degenerate form of a religious rite; and on the other hand 
it is possible that the religious rite may go back to a purely 
physical preparation for marriage, such as is still observed 


among the aborigines of Australia. 


1 L, di Varthema, Zravels (Hakluyt 
Society, 1863), p- 141; J. A. de 
Mandlesloe, in J. Harris’s Voyages and 
Travels, i. (London, 1744) p. 767; 
A. Hamilton, ‘New Account of the 
East Indies,” in J. Pinkerton’s Voyages 
and Travels, viii. 374; Ch. Lassen, 
Indische Alterthumskunde, iy. (Leipsic, 
1861), p. 408; A. de Herrera, The 
General History of the Vast Conti- 
nent and Islands of America, trans- 
lated by Captain J. Stevens (London, 
Agni nie Be, so; Er 
Coreal, Voyages aux Indes Occidentales 
(Amsterdam, 1722), i. 10 sg., 139 
sg.; C. F. Ph. v. Martius, Beiträge 
zur Ethnographie und Sprachenkunde 
Amerika’s, i. (Leipsic, 1867) pp. 113 
sq. The first three of these authorities 
refer to Malabar; the fourth refers 
to Cambodia; the last three refer to 
the Indians of Central and South 
America, See further W. Hertz, 


But even if such an 


“ Die Sage vom Giftmadchen,” Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, pp. 204-207. For 
a criticism of the Malabar evidence see 
K. Schmidt, Jus primae noctis (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1881), pp. 312-320. 

2 Lactantius, Divin. Institut. i, 20; 
Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, iv. 7; 
Augustine, De civitate Dei, vi. 9, vii. 
24; D. Barbosa, Description of the 
Coasts of East Africa and Malabar 
(Hakluyt Society, 1866), p. 96; Son- 
nerat, Voyage aux Indes Orientales et 
à la Chine (Paris, 1782), i. 68; F. 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde (Heilbronn, 
1879), pp. 396 sg., 511; W. Hertz, 
“ Die Sage vom Giftmadchen,” Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, pp. 270-272. 
According to Arnobius, it was matrons, 
not maidens, who resorted to the image. 
This suggests that the custom was a 
charm to procure offspring. 

3 R. Schomburgk, in Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
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historical origin could be established, it would not explain 
the motives from which the customs described in this volume 
were practised by the people of Western Asia in historical 
times. The true parallel to these customs is the sacred 
prostitution which is carried on to this day by dedicated 
women in India and Africa. An examination of these 
modern practices may throw light on the ancient customs. 


§ 2. Sacred Women in India 


In India the dancing-girls dedicated to the service of 
the Tamil temples take the name of deva-dasis, “servants or 
slaves of the gods,” but in common parlance they are spoken 
of simply as harlots. Every Tamil temple of note in 
Southern India has its troop of these sacred women. Their 
official duties are to dance twice a day, morning and evening, 
in the temple, to fan the idol with Tibetan ox-tails, to dance 
and sing before it when it is borne in procession, and to 
carry the holy light called X#mbartz. Inscriptions show 
that in AD. 1004 the great temple of the Chola king 
Rajaraja at Tanjore had attached to it four hundred “ women 
of the temple,” who lived at free quarters in the streets round 
about it and were allowed land free of taxes out of its en- 
dowment. From infancy they are trained to dance and 
sing. In order to obtain a safe delivery expectant mothers 
will often vow to dedicate their child, if she should prove to 
be a girl, to the service of God. Among the weavers of 
Tiru-kalli-kundram, a little town in the Madras Presidency, 
the eldest daughter of every family is devoted to the temple. 
Girls thus made over to the deity are formally marricd, 
sometimes to the idol, sometimes to a sword, before they 
enter on their duties; from which it appears that they are 
often, if not regularly, regarded as the wives of the god.' 


pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 
1879, pp. 235 sg.3 Miklucho-Maclay, 
ibid. 1880, p. 89; W. E. Roth, 
Studies among the North - West-Central 
Queensland Aborigines (Brisbane and 
London, 1897), pp. 174 sg., 180; B. 
. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Native 
Tribes of Central Australia (London, 
1899), pp. 92-95 ; 2d., Northern Tribes 


of Central Australia (London, 1904), 
pp. 133-136. In Australia the ob- 
servance of the custom is regularly 
followed by the exercise of what seem 
to be old communal rights of the men 
over the women. 

1 J. A. Dubois, Meurs, Institu- 
tions et Cérémonies des Peuples de 
?Inde (Paris, 1825), ii. 353 599.3 
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Among the Kaikolans, a large caste of Tamil weavers 
who are spread all over Southern India, at least one girl 
in every family should be dedicated to the temple service. 
The ritual, as it is observed at the initiation of one of 
these girls in Coimbatore, includes “a form of nuptial 
ceremony. The relations are invited for an auspicious day, 
and the maternal uncle, or his representative, ties a gold 
band on the girl’s forehead, and, carrying her, places her on 
a plank before the assembled guests. A Brahman priest 
recites the mantrams, and prepares the sacred fire (oman). 
The uncle is presented with new cloths by the girl’s mother. 
For the actual nuptials a rich Brahman, if possible, and, if 
not, a Brahman of more lowly status is invited. A Brahman 
is called in, as he is next in importance to, and the repre- 
sentative of the idol. It is said that, when the man who is 
to receive her first favours, joins the girl, a sword must be 
placed, at least for a few minutes, by her side.” When one 
of these dancing-girls dies, her body is covered with a new 
cloth which has been taken for the purpose from the idol, 
and flowers are supplied from the temple to which she 
belonged. No worship is performed in the temple until the 
last rites have been performed over her body, because the 
idol, being deemed her husband, is held to be in that state 
of ceremonial pollution common to human mourners which 
debars him from the offices of religion? In Mahratta such 
a female devotee is called Murli. Common folk believe that 
from time to time the shadow of the god falls on her and 


J. Shortt, ‘The Bayadére or dancing- 
girls of Southern India,” Memoirs of 
the Anthropological Society of London, 
iii. (1867-69) pp. 182-194; Edward 
Balfour, Cyclopacdia of India? (London, 
1885), i. 922 sgg.; W. Francis, in 
Census of India, 1907, vol. xv., 


1 Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India (Madras, 1909), iii. 
37-39. Compare id., Ethnographic 
Notes in Southern India (Madras, 
1906), pp. 29 sg. In Southern India 
the maternal uncle often takes a 
prominent part in the marriage cere- 


Madras, Part I. (Madras, 1902) pp. 
151 sg.; E. Thurston, Z¢hnographic 
Notes in Southern India (Madras, 
1906), pp. 36 sg., 40 sg. The office 
of these sacred women has in recent 
yeais been abolished, on the ground of 
immorality, by the native Government 
of Mysore. See Homeward Mail, 6th 
June 1909 (extract kindly sent me by 
General Begbic). 


mony to the exclusion of the girl’s 
father. See, for example, E. Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
ii. 497, iv. 147. The custom is de- 
rived from the old system of mother- 
kin, under which a man’s heirs are not 
his own children but his sister’s 
children, As to this system see below, 
vol. ii, pp. 201 sgg., ‘*Mother-kin and 
Mother Goddesses,” 
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possesses her person. At such times the possessed woman 
rocks herself to and fro, and the people occasionally consult 
her as a soothsayer, laying money at her feet and accepting 
as an oracle the words of wisdom or folly that drop from 
_her lips... Nor is the profession of a temple prostitute 
adopted only by girls. In Tulava, a district of Southern 
India, any woman of the four highest castes who wearies 
of her husband or, as a widow and therefore incapable of 
marriage, grows tired of celibacy, may go to a temple and 
eat of the rice offered to the idol. Thereupon, if she is a 
Brahman, she has the right to live either in the temple or 
outside of its precincts, as she pleases. If she decides to 
live in it, she gets a daily allowance of rice, and must sweep 
the temple, fan the idol, and confine her amours to the 
Brahmans. The male children of these women form a 
special class called Moylar, but are fond of assuming the 
title of Stanikas. As many of them as can find employment 
hang about the temple, sweeping the areas, sprinkling them 
with cow-dung, carrying torches before the gods, and doing 
other odd jobs. Some of them, debarred from these holy 
offices, are reduced to the painful necessity of earning their 
bread by honest work. The daughters are either brought 
up to live like their mothers or are given in marriage to the 
Stanikas. Brahman women who do not choose to live in 
the temples, and all the women of the three lower castes, 
cohabit with any man of pure descent, but they have to pay 
a fixed sum annually to the temple.” 

In Travancore a dancing-girl attached to a temple is 
known as a Dés?, or Dévadési, or Dévaratidl, “a servant of 
God.” The following account of her dedication and way of 
life deserves to be quoted because, while it ignores the baser 
side of her vocation, it brings clearly out the idea of her 
marriage to the deity. “ Marriage in the case of a Dévaratzil 
in its original import is a renunciation of ordinary family life 
and a consecration to the service of God. With a lady-nurse 
at a Hospital, or a sister at a Convent, a Dévadésiéat a Hindu 
shrine, such as she probably was in the early ages of Hindu 


1 E. Balfour, of. cit. ii. 1012. Mysore, Canara, and Malabar,” in J. 
2 Francis Buchanan, “A Journey Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, viii. 
from Madras through the countries of (London, 1811) p. 749. 
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spirituality, would have claimed favourable comparison, In 
the ceremonial of the dedication-marriage of the Ddsé, 
elements are not wanting which indicate a past quite the 
reverse of disreputable. The girl to be married is generally 
from six to eight years in age. The bridegroom is the 
presiding deity of the local temple. The ceremony is done 
at his house. The expenses of the celebration are supposed 
to be partly paid from his funds. To instance the practice 
at the Suchindram temple, a Yôga or meeting of the chief 
functionaries of the temple arranges the preliminaries. The 
girl to be wedded bathes and goes to the temple with two 
pieces of cloth, a ¢é/z, betel, areca-nut, etc. These are placed 
by the priest at the feet of the imace. The girl sits with 
the face towards the deity. The priest kindles the sacred 
fire and goes through all the rituals of the Z7rukhalydnam 
festival. He then initiates the bride into the Panchikshara 
mantra, if in a Saiva temple, and the Ashtikshara, if in a 
Vaishnava temple. On behalf of the divine bridegroom, he 
presents one of the two cloths she has brought as offering 
and ties the Zdé/¢ around her neck. The practice, how old 
it is not possible to say, is then to take her to her house 
where the usual marriage festivities are celebrated for four 
days. Asin Brahminical marriages, the Na/unku ceremony, 
z.e. the rolling of a cocoanut by the bride to the bridegroom 
and vice versa a number of times to the accompaniment of 
music, is gone through, the temple priest playing the bride- 
groom’s part. Thenceforth she becomes the wife of the 
deity in the sense that she formally and solemnly dedicates 
the rest of her life to his service with the same constancy 
and devotion that a faithful wife united in holy matrimony 
shows to her wedded lord. The life of a Dêvaddsë bedecked 
with all the accomplishments that the muses could give was 
one of spotless purity. Even now she is maintained by the 
temple. She undertakes fasts in connection with the temple 
festivals, such as the seven days’ fast for the Afpamdream 
ceremony. During the period of this fast, strict continenec 
is enjoined ; she is required to take only one meal, and that 
within the temple—in fact to live and behave at least for a 
term, in the manner ordained for her throughout life. Some 
of the details of her daily work seem interesting ; she attends 
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the Dipdéradhana, the waving of lighted lamps in front of the 
deity at sunset every day ; sings hymns in his praise, dances 
before his presence, goes round with him in his processions 
with lights in hand. After the procession, she sings a song 
or two from Jayadéva's Gitagdvinda and with a few lullaby 
hymns, her work for the night is over. When she grows 
physically unfit for these duties, she is formally invalided by 
a special ceremony, z.e. 7dtuvaikkuka, or the laying down of 
the ear-pendants. It is gone through at the Maha Raja’s 
palace, whereafter she becomes a 7éckkizhavi (old mother), 
entitled only to a subsistence-allowance. When she dies, 
the temple contributes to the funeral expenses. On her 
death-bed, the priest attends and after a few ceremonies 
immediately after death, gets her bathed with saffron- 
powder.” ? 


§ 3. Sacred Men and Women in West Africa 


Still more instructive for our present purpose are the 
West African customs. Among the Ewe-speaking peoples 
of the Slave Coast “recruits for the priesthood are obtained 
in two ways, viz. by the affiliation of young persons, and by 
the direct consecration of adults. Young people of either 
sex dedicated or affiliated to a god are termed koszo, from 
kono, ‘unfruitful,’ because a child dedicated to a god passes 
into his service and is practically lost to his parents, and sz, 
‘to run away.’ As the females become the ‘wives’ of the 
god to whom they are dedicated, the termination sz in védu-sz 
[another name for these dedicated women], has been trans- 
lated ‘wife’ by some Europeans; but it is never used in 
the general acceptation of that term, being entirely restricted 
to persons consecrated to the gods. The chief business of 
the female osz is prostitution, and in every town there is at 
least one institution in which the best-looking girls, between 
ten and twelve years of age, are received. Here they remain 
for three years, learning the chants and dances peculiar to 
the worship of the gods, and prostituting themselves to the 

1 N. Subramhanya Aiyar, in Cens#s W. Crooke for referring me to this and 
of India, 1901, vol. xxvi., Travancore, other passages on the sacred dancing- 


Part i. (Trivandrum, 1903), pp. 276 girls of India. 
sg. I have to thank my friend Mr, 
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priests and the inmates of the male seminaries; and at the 
termination of their novitiate they become public prostitutes. 
This condition, however, is not regarded as one for reproach ; 
they are considered to be married to the god, and their 
excesses are supposed to be caused and directed by him. 
Properly speaking, their libertinage should be confined to 
the male worshippers at the temple of the god, but practic- 
ally it is indiscriminate. Children who are born from such 
unions belong to the god.”' These women are not allowed 
to marry since they are deemed the wives of a god.’ 

Again, in this part- of Africa “the female Koszo of 
Dafih-gbi, or Danh-sio, that is, the wives, priestesses, and 
temple prostitutes of Dafh-gbi, the python-god, have their 
own organization. Generally they live together in a group 
of houses or huts inclosed by a fence, and in these inclosures 
the novices undergo their three years of initiation. Most 
new members are obtained by the affiliation of young girls; 
but any woman whatever, married or single, slave or free, 
by publicly simulating possession, and uttering the conven- 
tional cries recognized as indicative of possession by the 
god, can at once join the body, and be admitted to the 
habitations of the order. The person of a woman who has 
joined in this manner is inviolable, and during the period of 
her novitiate she is forbidden, if single, to enter the house 
of her parents, and, if married, that of her husband. This 
inviolability, while it gives women opportunities of gratifying 
an illicit passion, at the same time serves occasionally to 
save the persecuted slave, or neglected wife, from the ill- 
treatment of the lord and master; for she has only to go 
through the conventional form of possession and an asylum 
is assured.”* The python-god marrics these women secretly 
in his temple, and they father their offspring on him; but it 
is the priests who consummate the union.’ 

For our purpose it is important to note that a close 


1 A. B. Ellis, The Ewe-speaking Guinée et à Cayenne (Amsterdam, 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West 1731), ii. 144-151; P. Bouche, Za 


Africa (London, 1890), pp. 140 sg. Côte des Esclaves (Paris, 1885), p. 128. 
2 3 ; The Abbé Bouche calls these women 
A. B. Ellis, of. cit. p. 142. a E 


3 A. B. Ellis, of. cit. pp. 148 sg, t A, B. Ellis, of. cit. p. 603 Des 
Compare Des Marchais, Voyage en Marchais, op. cit. ii. 149 sg. 
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connexion is apparently supposed to exist between the 
fertility of the soil and the marriage of these women to 
the serpent. For the time when new brides are sought for 
the reptile-god is the season when the millet is beginning to 
sprout. Then the old priestesses, armed with clubs, run 
frantically through the streets shrieking like mad women 
and carrying off to be brides of the serpent any little girls 
between the ages of eight and twelve whom they may find 
outside of the houses. Pious people at such times will 
sometimes leave their daughters at their doors on purpose 
that they may have the honour of being dedicated to the 
god? The marriage of wives to the serpent-god is probably 
deemed necessary to enable him to discharge the important 
function of making the crops to grow and the cattle to 
multiply ; for we read that these people “invoke the snake 
in excessively wet, dry, or barren seasons; on all occasions 
relating to their government and the preservation of their 
cattle ; or rather, in one word, in all necessities and difficulties, 
in which they do not apply to their new batch of gods.”? 
Once in a bad season the Dutch factor Bosman found the 
King of Whydah in a great rage. His Majesty explained 
the reason of his discomposure by saying “that that year he 
had sent much larger offerings to the snake-house than 
usual, in order to obtain a good crop; and that one of his 
vice-roys (whom he shewed me) had desired him afresh, in 
the name of the priests, who threatened a barren year, to 
send yet more. To which he answered that he did not intend 
to make any further offerings this year; and if the snake 
would not bestow a plentiful harvest on them, he might let it 
alone ; for (said he) I cannot be more damaged thereby, the 
greatest part of my corn being already rotten in the field.” ° 

The Akikuyu of British East Africa “have a custom 
which reminds one of the West African python-god and his 
wives. At intervals of, I believe, several years the medicine- 
men order huts to be built for the purpose of worshipping a 
river snake. The snake-god requires wives, and women or 


1 Des Marchais, Voyage en Guinée Voyages and Travels, xvi. (London, 


et à Cayenne (Amsterdam, 1731), il. 1814) p. 494. 
146 sg. 8 W. Bosman, /.c. The name of 


2 W. Bosman, ‘ Description of the Whydah is spelt by Bosman as Fida, 
Coast of Guinea,” in J. Pinkerton’s and by Des Marchais as Juda. 
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more especially girls go to the huts. Here the union is 
consummated by the medicine-men. If the number of 
females who go to the huts voluntarily is not sufficient, 
girls are seized and dragged there. I believe the offspring 
of such a union is said to be fathered by God (Ngai): at 
any rate there are children in Kikuyu who are regarded as 
the children of God.” ! ` 
Among the negroes of the Slave Coast there are, as we 
have seen, male £oszo as well as female kosto; that is, there 
are dedicated men as well as dedicated women, pricsts as 
well as priestesses, and the ideas and customs in regard to 
them seem to be similar. Like the women, the men undergo 
a three ycars’ novitiate, at the end of which each candidate 
has to prove that the god accepts him and finds him worthy 
of inspiration. Escorted by a party of priests he goes to a 
shrine and seats himsclf on a stool that belongs to the deity. 
The priests then anoint his head with a mystic decoction and 
invoke the god in a long and wild chorus. During the 
singing the youth, if he is acceptable to the deity, trembles 
violently, simulates convulsions, foams at the mouth, and 
dances in a frenzied style, sometimes for more than an hour. 
This is the proof that the god has taken possession of him. 
After that he has to remain in a temple without speaking 
for seven days and nights. At the end of that time, he is 
brought out, a priest opens his mouth to show that he may 
now use his tongue, a new name is given him, and he is 
fully ordained.? Henceforth he is regarded as the priest 
and medium of the deity whom he serves, and the words 
which he utters in that morbid state of mental excitement 
which passes for divine inspiration, are accepted by the 
hearers as the very words of the god spoken by the mouth 
of the man? Any crime which a priest committed in a state 
of frenzy used to remain unpunished, no doubt because the 
act was thought to be the act of the god. But this benefit 
of clergy was so much abused that under King Gezo the law 
had to be altered ; and although, while he is still possessed 
1 MS. notes, kindly sent to me by Le R. P. Baudin, ‘* Féticheurs ou 
the author, Mr. A. C. Hollis, 21st ministres religieux des Négres de la 
May, 1908. Guinée,” Les Missions Catholiques, 


2 A. B. Ellis, The Ewe~speaking No. 787 (4 juillet 1884), P: 322: 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, pp. 142-144 5 3 A. B. Ellis, of. cit. pp. 150 57 
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by the god, the inspired criminal is safe, he is now liable to 
punishment as soon as the divine spirit leaves him. Never- 
theless on the whole among these people “the person of a 
priest or priestess is sacred. Not only must a layman not 
lay hands on or insult one; he must be careful not even to 
knock one by accident, or jostle against one in the street. 
The Abbé Bouche relates’ that once when he was paying 
a visit to the chief of Agweh, one of the wives of the chief 
was brought into the house by four priestesses, her face 
bloody, and her body covered with stripes. She had been 
savagely flogged for having accidentally trodden upon the 
foot of one of them; and the chief not only dared not give 
vent to his anger, but had to give them a bottle of rum as 
a peace-offering.” ? 

Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, 
who border on the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast 
to the west, the customs and beliefs in regard to the dedi- 
cated men and dedicated women, the priests and priestesses, 
are very similar. These persons are believed to be from 
time to time possessed or inspired by the deity whom they 
serve ; and in that state they are consulted as oracles. They 
work themselves up to the necessary pitch of excitement 
by dancing to the music of drums ; each god has his special 
hymn, sung to a special beat of the drum, and accompanied 
by a special dance. It is while thus dancing to the drums 
that the priest or priestess lets fall the oracular words in a 
croaking or guttural voice which the hearers take to be the 
voice of the god. Hence dancing has an important place 
in the education of priests and priestesses ; they are trained 
in it for months before they may perform in public. These 
mouthpieces of the deity are consulted in almost every con- 
cern of life and are handsomely paid for their services.’ 
“Priests marry like any other members of the community, 
and purchase wives; but priestesses are never married, nor 
can any ‘head money’ be paid for a priestess. The reason 
appears to be that a priestess belongs to the god she serves, 
and therefore cannot becoine the property of a man, as would 


1 Za Côte des Esclaves, pp. 127 8 A, B. Ellis, Zhe Tshi-speaking 
sg. Peoples of the Gold Coast of Wesi Africa 
3? A. B. Ellis, of. cit. p. 147- (London, 1887), pp. 120-138. 
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be the case if she married one. This prohibition extends to 
marriage only, and a priestess is not debarred from sexual 
commerce. The children of a priest or priestess are not 
ordinarily educated for the priestly profession, one generation 
being usually passed over, and the grandchildren selected. 
Priestesses are ordinarily most licentious, and custom allows 
them to gratify their passions with any man who may chance 
to take their fancy.” The ranks of the hereditary priest- 
hood are constantly recruited by persons who devote them- 
selves or who are devoted by their relations or masters to 
the profession. Men, women, and even children can thus 
become members of the priesthood. If a mother has lost 
several of her children by death, she will not uncommonly 
vow to devote the next born to the service of the gods; for 
in this way she hopes to save the child’s life. So when the 
child is born it is set apart for the priesthood, and on arriving 
at maturity generally fulfils the vow made by the mother 
and becomes a priest or priestess. At the ceremony of 
ordination the votary has to prove his or her vocation for 
the sacred life in the usual way by falling into or simulating 
convulsions, dancing frantically to the beat of drums, and 
speaking in a hoarse unnatural voice words which are deemed 
to be the utterance of the deity temporarily lodged in the 
body of the man or woman.’ 


§ 4. Sacred Women in Western Asia 


Thus in Africa, and sometimes if not regularly in India, 
the sacred prostitutes attached to temples are regarded as 
the wives of the god, and their excesses are excused on the 
ground that the women are not themselves, but that they act 
under the influence of divine inspiration. This is in substance 
the explanation which I have given of the custom of sacred 
prostitution as it was practised in antiquity by the peoples 


1 A. B. Ellis, of. cil. p. 121. 

2 A. B. Ellis, of. c#t. pp. 120 5¢., 
129-138. The slaves, male and female, 
dedicated to a god from childhood are 
often mentioned by the German mis- 
sionary Mr. J. Spieth in his: elaborate 
work on the Ewe people (Die Ewe- 


Stämme: Material sur Kunde des Erbe- 
Volkes in Deutsch-Togo, Berlin, 1906, 
pp. 228, 229, 309, 450, 474, 792, 
797, etc.). But his information does 
not illustrate the principal points to 
which I have called attention in the 
text, 
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of Western Asia. In their licentious intercourse at the 
temples the women, whether maidens or matrons or pro- 
fessional harlots, imitated the licentious conduct of a great 
goddess of fertility for the purpose of ensuring the fruitful- 
ness of fields and trees, of man and beast ; and in discharging 
this sacred and important function the women were probably 
supposed, like their West African sisters, to be actually 
possessed by the goddess. The hypothesis at least explains 
all the facts in a simple and natural manner ; and in assum- 
ing that women could be married to gods it assumes a 
principle which we know to have been recognized in Babylon, 
Assyria, and Egypt.’ At Babylon a woman regularly slept 
in the great bed of Bel or Marduk, which stood in his temple 
on the summit of a lofty pyramid ; and it was believed that 
the god chose her from all the women of Babylon and slept 
with her in the bed. However, unlike the Indian and West 
African wives of gods, this spouse of the Babylonian deity 
is reported by Herodotus to have been chaste.” Yet we may 
doubt whether she was so; for these wives or perhaps para- 
mours of Bel are probably to be identified with the wives or 
votaries of Marduk mentioned in the code of Hammurabi, 
and we know from the code that female votaries of the gods 
might be mothers and married to men? At Babylon the 
sun-god Shamash as well as Marduk had human wives 
formally dedicated to his service, and they like the votaries 
of Marduk might have children* It is significant that a 
name for these Babylonian votaries was kadishtu, which is 
the same word as kedesha, “consecrated woman,” the regular 
Hebrew word for a temple harlot It is true that the law 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 129-135. 

2 Herodotus, i, 181 sg. It is not 
clear whether the same or a different 
woman slept every night in the temple. 

3 H. Winckler, Die Gesetze Ham- 
murabi* (Leipsic, 1903), p. 31, § 182; 
C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and 
Assyrian Laws, Contracts, and Letters 
(Edinburgh, 1904), pp. 54, 55, 59, 60, 
61 (§§ 137, 144, 145, 146, 178, 182, 
187, 192, 193, of the Code of Ham- 
murabi). As to these female votaries 
see especially C, H. W. Johns, ‘* Notes 
on the Code of Hammurabi,” Ameri- 


can Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, xix. (January 1903) pp. 
98-107. Compare S. A. Cook, Zhe 
Laws of Moses and the Code of Ham- 
murabi (London, 1903), pp. 147-150. 

1 C. H. W. Johns, “ Notes on the 
Code of Hammurabi,” Zc., where we 
read (p, 104) of a female votary of 
Shamash who had a daughter. 

5 Code of Hammurabi, § 1813 
C. H. W. Johns, ‘* Notes on the Code 
of Hammurabi,” of. cit. pp. 100 59.3 
S. A. Cook, of. ci p. 148. Dr. 
Johns translates the name by ‘‘ temple 
maid” (Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, 
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severely punished any disrespect shown to these sacred 
women ;! but the example of West Africa warns us that 
a formal respect shown to such persons, even when it is 
enforced by severe penalties, need be no proof at all of their 
virtuous character.? In Egypta woman used to sleep in the 
temple of Ammon at Thebes, and the god was believed to 
visit her Egyptian texts often mention her as “the divine 
consort,” and in old days she seems to have usually been the 
Queen of Egypt herself.t But in the time of Strabo, at the 
beginning of our era, these consorts or concubines of Ammon, 
as they were called, were beautiful young girls of noble birth, 
who held office only till puberty. During their term of office 
they prostituted themselves freely to any man who took their 
fancy. After puberty they were given in marriage, and a 
ceremony of mourning was performed for them as if they 
were dead.2. When they died in good earnest, their bodies 
were laid in special graves.° 


§ 5. Sacred Men in Western Asia 


As in West Africa the dedicated women have their 
counterpart in the dedicated men, so it was in Western 
Asia; for there the sacred men (edeshim) clearly corre- 
sponded to the sacred women (kedeshoth), in other werds, the 
sacred male slaves’ of the temples were the complement of 
the sacred female slaves. And as the characteristic feature of 
the dedicated men in West Africa is their supposed possession 
or inspiration by the deity, so we may conjecture was it with 
the sacred male slaves (the fedeshzm) of Western Asia; they, 
too, may have been regarded as temporary or permanent 
embodiments of the deity, possessed from time to time by 


Contracts, and Letters, p. 61). He is 4 A. Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites 
scrupulously polite to these ladies, but Buch (Leipsic, 1890), pp. 268 sg. See 
I gather from him that a far less chari- further The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
table view of their religious vocation is tion of Atngs, ii. 130 sgg. 

taken by Father Scheil, the first editor 6 Strabo, xvii. 1. 46, p. 816. The 


and translator of the code. title ‘concubines of Zeus (Ammon) ” 


1 Any man proved to have pointed ; : : : 
: is mentioned b i 
the finger of scorn at a votary was liable enedahy! Diodorus Sialis (i: 


to be branded on the forehead (Code of 
Hammurabi, § 127). 
2 See above, pp. 66, 69. T The lepddovdo, as the Greeks called 
3 Herodotus, i. 182. them, 


ê Diodorus Siculus, i, 47. 
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his divine spirit, acting in his name, and speaking with his 
voice? At all events we know that this was so at the 
sanctuary of the Moon among the Albanians of the Caucasus. 
The sanctuary owned church lands of great extent peopled 
by sacred slaves, and it was ruled by a high-priest, who 
ranked next after the king. Many of these slaves were 
inspired by the deity and prophesied ; and when one of them 
had been for some time in this state of divine frenzy, wander- 
ing alone in the forest, the high-priest had him caught, bound 
with a sacred chain, and maintained in luxury for a year. 
Then the poor wretch was led out, anointed with unguents, 
and sacrificed with other victims to the Moon. The mode 
of sacrifice was this. A man took a sacred spear, and thrust 
it through the victim’s side to the heart. As he staggered 
and fell, the rest observed him closely and drew omens from 
the manner of his fall. Then the body was dragged or 
carried away to a ccrtain place, where all his fellows stood 
upon it by way of purification.2 In this custom the prophet, 
or rather the maniac, was plainly supposed to be moon-struck 
in the most literal sense, that is, possessed or inspired by the 
deity of the Moon, who was perhaps thought by the Albanians, 
as by the Phrygians,? to be a male god, since his chosen 
minister and mouthpiece was a man, not a woman.’ It 
can hardly therefore be deemed improbable that at other 
sanctuaries of Western Asia, where sacred men were kept, 
these ministers of religion should have discharged a similar 
prophetic function, even though they did not share the tragic 


1 J have to thank the Rev. Professor 
R. H. Kennett for this important 
suggestion as to the true nature of the 
kedeshim. The passages of the Bible 
in which mention is made of these men 
are Deuteronomy xxiii. 17 (in Hebrew 
18); 1 Kings xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 46 
(in Hebrew 47); 2 Kings xxiii. 7 ; Job 
xxxvi. 14 (where edeshzm is translated 
“the unclean ” in the English version). 
The usual rendering of gedeshim in the 
English Bible is not justified by any 
of these passages ; but it may perhaps 
derive support from a reference which 
Eusebius makes to the profligate rites 
observed at Aphaca (Vita Constantini, 
i. 55; Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, xx. 


1120); Tvvides yotv ries &vdpes ovK 
dvdpes, TO céuvov ris picews dmapyycd- 
Kevo, Onrela vdow rhv Saluova theobvro. 
But probably Eusebius is here speaking 
of the men who castrated themselves in 
honour of the goddess, and thereafter 
wore female attire. See Lucian, De 
dea Syria, §1; and below, pp. 269 sg. 

2 Strabo, xi, 4. 7, p. 503. 

3 Drexler, in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech, und rim, Myth- 
ologte, s.v. ‘* Men,” ii, 2687 sgq. 

4 It is true that Strabo (4c.) speaks 
of the Albanian deity as a goddess, but 
this may be only an accommodation to 
the usage of the Greek language, in 
which the moon is feminine, 
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fate of the moon-struck Albanian prophet. Nor was the 
influence of these Asiatic prophets confined to Asia. In 
Sicily the spark which kindled the devastating Servile War 
was struck by a Syrian slave, who simulated the prophetic 
ecstasy in order to rouse his fellow-slaves to arms in the 
name of the Syrian goddess. To inflame still more his 
inflammatory words this ancient Mahdi ingeniously inter- 
larded them with real fire and smoke, which by a common 
conjurer’s trick he breathed from his lips.’ 

In like manner the Hebrew prophets were believed to be 
temporarily possessed and inspired by a divine spirit who 
spoke through them, just as a divine spirit is supposed by 
West African negroes to speak through the mouth of the 
dedicated men his priests. Indeed the points of resem- 
blance between the prophets of Israel and West Africa 
are close and curious. Like their black brothers, the 
Hebrew prophets employed music in order to bring on 
the prophetic trance ;* like them, they received the divine 
spirit through the application of a magic oil to their 
heads ;° like them, they were apparently distinguished from 
common people by certain marks on the face;* and like 


1 Florus, Efztoma, ii. 7 3 Diodorus 
Siculus, Frag. xxxiv. 2 (vol. v. pp. 87 
sg., ed. L. Dindorf, in the Teubner 
series). 

2 Above, pp. 52 sg. 

3 1 Kings xix. 16; Isaiah Ix. 1, 

4 1 Kings xx. 41. So in Africa 
& priests and priestesses are readily 
distinguishable from the rest of the 
community. They wear their hair long 
and unkempt, while other people, except 
the women in the towns on the sea- 
board, have it cut close to the head. 
: Frequently both appear with 
white circles painted round their eyes, 
or with various white devices, marks, 
or lines painted on the face, neck, 
shoulders, or arms” (A. B. Ellis, Zhe 
Tsht-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
p. 123). ‘* Besides the ordinary tribal 
tattoo-marks borne by all natives, the 
priesthood in Dahomi bear a variety of 
such marks, some very elaborate, and 
an expert can tell by the marks ona 
priest to what god he is vowed, and 
what rank he holds in the order, 


These hierarchical marks consist of 
lines, scrolls, diamonds, and other 
patterns, with sometimes a figure, such 
as that of the crocodile or chameleon. 
The shoulders are frequently seen 
covered with an infinite number of 
small marks like dots, set close together. 
All these marks are considered sacred, 
and the laity are forbidden to touch 
them” (A. B, Ellis, The Bwe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, p. 146). 
The reason why the prophet’s shoulders 
are especially marked is perhaps given 
by the statement of a Zulu that ‘the 
sensitive part with a doctor [medicine- 
man] is his shoulders. Everything he 
feels is in the situation of his shoulders. 
That is the place where black men feel 
the Amatongo ” (ancestral spirits). See 
H. Callaway, The Religious System of 
the Amazulu, part ii. p. 159. These 
African analogies suggest that the 
‘ wounds between the arms ” (literally, 
‘ between the hands”) which the 
prophet Zechariah mentions (xiii. 6) as 
the badge of a Hebrew prophet were 
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them they were consulted not merely in great national 
emergencies but in the ordinary affairs of everyday life, in 
which they were expected to give information and advice 
for a small fee. For example, Samuel was consulted about 
lost asses,’ just as a Zulu diviner is consulted about lost 
cows ;” and we have seen Elisha acting as a dowser when 
water ran short? Indeed, we learn that the old name for a 
prophet was a seer,* a word which may be understood to 
imply that his special function was divination rather than 
prophecy in the sense of prediction. Be that as it may, 
prophecy of the Hebrew type has not been limited to Israel ; 
it is indeed a phenomenon of almost world-wide occurrence ; 
in many lands and in many ages the wild, whirling words of 
frenzied men and women have been accepted as the utterances 
of an indwelling deity. What does distinguish Hebrew pro- 
phecy from all others is that the genius of a few members of 
the profession wrested this vulgar but powerful instrument 
from baser uses, and by wielding it in the interest of a high 
morality rendered a service of incalculable value to humanity. 
That is indeed the glory of Israel, but it is not the side of 
prophecy with which we are here concerned. 

More to our purpose is to note that prophecy of the 
ordinary sort appears to have been in vogue at Byblus, 
the sacred city of Adonis, centuries before the life-time of 
the earliest Hebrew prophet whose writings have come 
down to us. When the Egyptian traveller, Wen-Ammon, 
was lingering in the port of Byblus, under the King’s orders 
to quit the place, the spirit of God came on onc of the royal 


marks tattooed on his shoulders in 
token of his holy office. The sugges- 
tion is confirmed by the prophet’s own 
statement (/.c.) that he had received 
the wounds in the house of his lovers 
Cya ma); for the same word lovers 
is repeatedly applied by the prophet 
Hosea to the Baalim (Hosea, ii. 5, 7, 
TOL Verest Oy 12, 14, I5 in 
Hebrew). 

1 y Samuel ix. 1-20. 

2 H. Callaway, The Religious System 
of the Amasulu, part iii. pp. 300 sgg. 

3 See above, pp. 52 sg. 

4 1 Samuel ix. 9. In the Wiimbaio 


tribe of South-Eastern Australia a 
medicine -man used to be called 
“ mekigar, from meki, ‘eye’ or ‘to 
see,’ otherwise ‘one who sees,’ that is, 
sees the causes of maladies in people, 
and who could extract them from the 
sufferer, usually in the form of quartz 
crystals” (A. W. Howitt, Zhe Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, Lon- 
don, 1904, p. 380). 

5 That the prophet’s office in Canaan 
was developed out of the widespread 
respect for insanity is duly recognized 
by Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, i. 2. p. 383. 
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pages or henchmen, and in a prophetic frenzy he announced 
that the King should receive the Egyptian stranger as a 
messenger sent from the god Ammon.’ The god who thus 
took possession of the page and spoke through him was 
probably Adonis, the god of the city. With regard to the 
office of these royal pages we have no information; but as 
ministers of a sacred’ king and liable to be inspired by the 
deity, they would naturally be themselves sacred; in fact 
they may have belonged to the class of sacred slaves or 
kedeshim,. If that was so it would confirm the conclusion to 
which the foregoing investigation points, namely, that origin- 
ally no sharp line of distinction existed between the prophets 
and the edeshzmt ; both were “men of God,” as the prophets 
were constantly called ;? in other words, they were inspired 
mediums, men in whoin the god manifested himself from 
time to time by word and deed, in short temporary incarna- 
tions of the deity. But while the prophets roved freely about 
the country, the £edeshtm appear to have been regularly 
attached to a sanctuary ; and among the duties which they 
performed at the shrines there were clearly some which 
revolted the conscience of men imbued with a purer 
morality. What these duties were, we may surmise partly 
from the behaviour of the sons of Eli to the women who 
came to the tabernacle,’ partly from the beliefs and practices 


1 W. Max Müller, in Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, 
1900, No. I, p 17; A. Erman, 
“Eine Reise nach Phdnizien im 
11 Jahrhundert v. Chr.” Zeitschrift 
Jär Agyptische Sprache und Altertums- 
kunde, xxxviii, (1900) pp. 6 5g. ; 
G., Maspero, Les contes populaires de 
l Egypte Ancienne,’ p. 192; A. Wiede- 
mann, Altägyptische Sagen und Mär- 
chen (Jæipsic, 1906), pp. 99 sg. ; 
H. Gressmann, Alfortentalische Texte 
und Bilder sum Alten Testamente 
(Tübingen, 1909), p. 226. Scholars 
differ as to whether Wen-Ammon’s 
narrative is to be regarded as history 
or romance ; but even if it were proved 
to be a fiction, we might safely assume 
that the incident of the prophetic 
frenzy at Byblus was based upon 
familiar facts. Prof. Wiedemann thinks 
that the god who inspired the page 


was the Egyptian Ammon, not the 
Phoenician Adonis, but this view 
seems to me less probable. 

2 í Samuel ix. 6-8, 10; 1 Kings 
xiii. I, 4-8, II ete. 

3 í Samuel ii. 22. Totally different 
from their Asiatic namesakes were the 
“sacred men” and ‘“‘sacred women” 
who were charged with the superin- 
tendence of the mysteries at Andania 
in Messenia, They were chosen by 
lot and held office for a year. The 
sacred women might be either married 
or single; the married women had to 
swear that they had been true to their 
husbands. See G. Dittenberger, Sy/- 
loge Inscriptionum Graecarum? (Leip- 
sic, 1898-1901), vol. ii. pp. 461 sgg., 
No. 6533 Ch. Michel, Recueil œin- 
scriptions Grecgues (Brussels, 1900), 
pp. 596 sgg., No. 694; Leges Grae- 
corum Sacrae, ed. J. de Prott, L, 
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as to “holy men” which survive to this day among the 
Syrian peasantry. 

Of these “holy men” we are told that “so far as they 
are not impostors, they are men whom we would call insane, 
known among the Syrians as mejndn, possessed by a jinn 


or spirit. They often go in filthy garments, or without 
clothing. Since they are regarded as intoxicated by deity, 


the most dignified men, and of the highest standing among 
the Moslems, submit to utter indecent language at their 
bidding without rebuke, and ignorant Moslem women do 
not shrink from their approach, because in their superstitious 
belief they attribute to them, as men possessed by God, a 
divine authority which they dare not resist. Such an 
attitude of compliance may be exceptional, but there arc 
more than rumours of its existence. These ‘holy men’ 
differ from the ordinary derwishes whom travellers so often 
see in Cairo, and from the ordinary madmen who are kept 
in fetters, so that they may not do injury to themselves and 
others. But thcir appearance, and the expressions regarding 
them, afford some illustrations of the popular estimate of 
ancient seers, or prophets, in the time of Hosea: ‘The 
prophet is a fool, the man that hath the spirit is mad’ ;? 
and in the time of Jeremiah,? the man who made himself a 
prophet was considered as good as a madman.”* To com- 
plete the parallel these vagabonds “are also believed to 
be possessed of prophetic power, so that they are able to 
foretell the future, and warn the people among whom they 
live of impending danger.” * 


Ziehen, Pars Altera, Fasciculus i. village to village, performing tricks, 
(Leipsic, 1906), No. 58, pp. 166 living on alms, and enjoying certain 
599 social and domestic privileges, which 


1 Hosea ix. 7. 

2 Jeremiah xxix. 26. 

3 S. I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day (Chicago, New York, 
Toronto, 1902), pp. 150 5g. 

4S. I, Curtiss, of. czt. p. 152. As 
to these ‘‘holy men,” see further 
C. R. Conder, Z7ent-work in Palestine 
(London, 1878), ii. 231 sg.: ‘‘ The 
most peculiar class of men in the 
country is that of the Derwishes, or 
sacred personages, who wander from 


very often lead to scandalous scenes, 
Some of these men are mad, some are 
fanatics, but the majority are, I 
imagine, rogues. They are reverenced 
not only by the peasantry, but also 
sometimes by the governing class. I 
have seen the Kady of Nazareth osten- 
tatiously preparing food for a miserable 
and filthy beggar, who sat in the 
justice-hall, and was consulted as if 
he had been inspired. A Derwish of 
peculiar eminence is often dressed in 
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We may conjecture that with women a powerful motive 
for submitting to the embraces of the “holy men” is a hope 
of obtaining offspring by them. For in Syria it is still 
believed that even dead saints can beget children on barren 
women, who accordingly resort to their shrines in order to 
obtain the wish of their hearts. For example, at the Baths 
of Solomon in Northern Palestine, blasts of hot air escape 
from the ground; and one of them, named Abu Rabah, is 
a famous resort of childless wives who wish to satisfy their 
maternal longings. They let the hot air stream up over 
their bodies and really believe that children born to them 
after such a visit are begotten by the saint of the shrine.’ 
But the saint who enjoys the highest reputation in this 
respect is St. George. He reveals himself at his shrines 
which are scattered all over the country; at each of them 
there is a tomb or the likeness of a tomb. The most 
celebrated of these sanctuaries is at Kalat el Hosn in 
Northern Syria. Barren women of all sects, including 
Moslems, resort to it. “There are many natives who shrug 
their shoulders when this shrine is mentioned in connection 
with women. But it is doubtless true that many do not 
know what seems to be its true character, and who think 
that the most puissant saint, as they believe, in the world 
can give them sons.” “ But the true character of the place 
is beginning to be recognized, so that many Moslems have 
forbidden thcir wives to visit it.” ? 


§ 6. Sons of God 


Customs like the foregoing may serve to explain the 
belicf, which is not confined to Syria, that men and women 
may be in fact and not merely in metaphor the sons and 


good clothes, with a spotless turban, 
and is preceded by a banner-bearer, 
and followed by a band, with drum, 
cymbal, and tambourine. . . . It is 
natural to reflect whether the social 
position of the Prophets among the 
Jews may not have resembled that of 
the Derwishes.” 

1S. I. Curtiss, of. cré pp. 116 sg. 

# S. I. Curtiss, of. cet. pp. 118, 119. 


In India also some Mohammedan 
saints are noted as vivers of children. 
Thus at Fatepur-Sikri, near Agra, is 
the grave of Salim Chishti, and child- 
less women tie rags to the delicate 
tracery of the tomb, ‘‘thus bringing 
them into direct communion with the 
spirit of the holy man” (W. Crooke, 
Natives of Northern India, London, 
1907, p. 203). 
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daughters of a god; for these modern saints, whether 
Christian or Moslem, who father the children of Syrian 
mothers, are nothing but the old gods under a thin disguise. 
If in antiquity as at the present day Semitic women often 
repaired to shrines in order to have the reproach of barren- 
ness removed from them—and the prayer of Hannah is a 
familiar example of the practice,’ we could easily understand 
not only the tradition of the sons of God who begat children 
on the daughters of men,” but also the exceedingly common 
occurrence of the divine titles in Hebrew names of human 
beings.» Multitudes of men and women, in fact, whose 
mothers had resorted to holy places in order to procure 
offspring, would be regarded as the actual children of the 
god and would be named accordingly. Hence Hannah 
called her infant Samuel, which means “name of God” or 
“his name is God” ;* and probably she sincerely believed 
that the child was actually begotten in her womb by the 
deity.” The dedication of such children to the service of 
God at the sanctuary was metely giving back the divine son 
to the divine father. Similarly in West Africa, when a 
woman has got a child at the shrine of Agbasia, the god 
who alone bestows offspring on women, she dedicates him 
or her as a sacred slave to the deity.’ 

Thus in the Syrian beliefs and customs of to-day we 
probably have the clue to the religious prostitution practised 
in the very same regions in antiquity. Then as now women 
looked to the local god, the Baal or Adonis of old, the Abu 
Rabah or St. George of to-day, to satisfy the natural craving 
of a woman’s heart ; and then as now, apparently, the part 

1 í Samuel i. 


2 Genesis vi. 1-3. In this passage 
“the sons of God (or rather of the 


Hebrew Proper Names (London, 1896), 


Pp. 149 599. 
4 Brown, Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew 


gods) ” probably means, in accordance 
with a common Hebrew idiom, no 
more than ‘‘the gods,” just as the 
phrase ‘‘sons of the prophets ” means 
the prophets themselves. For more 
examples of this idiom, see Brown, 
Driver, and Briggs, Hebrew and 
English Lexicon, p. 121. 

3 For example, all Hebrew names 
ending in -e/ or -żak are compounds of 
El or Yahwe, two names of the 
divinity. See G, B. Gray, Studies in 


and English Lexicon, p. 1028. But 
compare Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. 
3285, iv. 4452. 

® A trace of a similar belief perhaps 
survives in the narratives of Genesis 
xxxi. and Judges xiii., where barren 
women are represented as conceiving 
children after the visit of God, or of 
an angel of God, in the likeness of a 
man. 

6 J. Spieth, Die Ewe- Stämme 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 446, 448-450. 
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of the local god was played by sacred men, who in person- 
ating him may often have sincerely believed that they were 
acting under divine inspiration, and that the functions which 
they discharged were necessary for the fertility of the land 
as well as for the propagation of the human species. The 
purifying influence of Christianity and Mohammedanism has 
restricted such customs within narrow limits; even under 
Turkish rule they are now only carried on in holes and corners. 
Yet if the practice has dwindled, the principle which it 
embodies appears to be fundamentally the same; it is a 
desire for the continuance of the species, and a belief that 
an object so natural and legitimate can be accomplished by 
divine power manifesting itself in the bodies of men and 
women. 

The belief in the physical fatherhood of God has not 
been confined to Syria in ancient and modern times. Else- 
where many men have been counted the sons of God in 
the most literal sense of the word, being supposed to have 
been begotten by his holy spirit in the wombs of mortal 
women. Here I shall merely illustrate the creed by a few 
examples drawn from classical antiquity.’ Thus in order to 
obtain offspring women used to resort to the great sanctuary 
of Aesculapius, situated in a beautiful upland valley, to 
which a path, winding through a long wooded gorge, leads 
from the bay of Epidaurus. Here the women slept in the 
holy place and were visited in dreams by a serpent; and 
the children to whom they afterwards gave birth were 
believed to have been begotten by the reptile.” That the 
serpent was supposed to be the god himself seems certain ; 
for Acsculapius repeatedly appeared in the form of a serpent,’ 
and live serpents were kept and fed in his sanctuaries for 
the healing of the sick, being no doubt regarded as his 
incarnations. Hence the children born to women who had 


1 For more instances see H. Usener, 
Das Weihnachtsfest? (Bonn, 1911), i. 71 
599: 
2 G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? vol. ii. pp. 662, 
663, No. 803, lines 117 sgg., 129 
a le 
3 Pausanias, li. 10, 3 (with my 
note), iii. 23. 7; Livy, xi. Epitome ; 


Pliny, Wat. Hist. xxix. 723 Valerius 
Maximus, i. 8. 2; Ovid, Metam. xv. 
626-744; Aurelius Victor, De viris 
illustr. 22; Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 


4. 

4 Aristophanes, Plutus, 733; Pau- 
sanias, ii. 11. 8; Herodas, Mimiamét, 
iv. 90 sg.; G. Dittenberger, SyJ/oge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,* vol. ii. p 
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thus visited a sanctuary of Aesculapius were probably 
fathered on the serpent-god. Many celebrated men in 
classical antiquity were thus promoted to the heavenly 
hierarchy by similar legends of a miraculous birth. The 
famous Aratus of Sicyon was certainly believed by his 
countrymen to be a son of Aesculapius; his mother is 
said to have got him in intercourse with a serpent 
Probably she slept either in the shrine of Aesculapius at 
Sicyon, where a figurine of her was shown seated on a 
serpent,” or perhaps in the more secluded sanctuary of the 
god at Titane, not many miles off, where the sacred serpents 
crawled among ancient cypresses on the hil!-top which over- 
looks the narrow green valley of the Asopus with the white 
turbid river rushing in its depths.? There, under the shadow 
of the cypresses, with the murmur of the Asopus in her ears, 
the mother of Aratus may have conceived, or fancied she 
conceived, the future deliverer of his country. Again, the 
mother of Augustus is said to have got him by inter- 
course with a serpent in a temple of Apollo; hence the 
emperor was reputed to be the son of that god.* Similar 
tales were told of thc Messenian hero Aristomenes, Alexander 
the Great, and the elder Scipio: all of them were reported 
to have been begotten by snakes. In the time of Herod 
a serpent, according to Aelian, in like manner made love 
to a Judean maid. Can the story be a distorted rumour 
of the parentage of Christ? 

In India even stone serpents are credited with a power 
of bestowing offspring on women. Thus the Komatis of 
Mysore “worship Vága or the serpent god. This worship 
is generally confined to women and is carried on on a large 


health ‘or the opposites were drawn 
from the way in which the reptiles 
took their food from her. See Aelian, 
Nat. Hist. xi. 2. 

6 Pausanias, iv. 14. 73 Livy, xxvi. 
19; Aulus Gellius, vi. 1; Plutarch, 
Alexander, 2. All these cases have 
been already cited in this connexion 
L. Deubner, 


655, No. 802, lines 116 sgg., Ch. 
Michel, Recueil d Inscriptions Grecques, 
p. 826, No. 1069. 


1 Pausanias, ii, IO. 3, iv. 14. 7 5g. 
2 Pausanias, ii, 10, 4. 
3 Pausanias, ii, 11. 5-8. 


4 Suetonius, Divus Augustus, 94; 
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Dio Cassius, xlv. 1. 2. Tame ser- 
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Apollo in Epirus. A virgin priestess 

fed them, and omens of plenty and 
PT. IV. VOL. J 
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scale once a year on the fifth day of the bright fortnight of 
Srávana (July and August). The representations of serpents 
are cut in stone slabs and are set up round an Asvattha tree 
on a platform, on which is also generally planted a margosa 
tree. These snakes in stones are set up in performance of 
vows and are said to be specially efficacious in curing bad 
sores and other skin diseases and in giving children. The 
women go to such places for worship with milk, fruits, and 
flowers on the prescribed day which is observed as a feast 
day.” They wash the stones, smear them with turmeric, 
and offer them curds and fruits. Sometimes they search out 
the dens of serpents and pour milk into the holes for the 
live reptiles.’ 


§ 7. Reincarnation of the Dead 


The reason why snakes were so often supposed to be 
the fathers of human beings is probably to be found in the 
common belief that the dead come to life and revisit their 
old homes in the shape of serpents. 

This notion is widely spread in Africa, especially among 
tribes of the Bantu stock. It is held, for example, by the 
Zulus, the Thonga, and other Caffre tribes of South Africa ;° 
by the Ngoni of British Central Africa ;* by the Wabondei, 
the Masai’ the Suk,® the Nandi,’ and the Akikuyu of 
German and British East Africa; and by the Dinkas of 


1 H. V. Nanjundayya, The Ethno- 
graphical Survey of Mysore, vi. Komati 
Caste (Bangalore, 1906), p. 29. 

2 T. Arbousset et F. Daumas, 
Voyage d’ Exploration au Nord-Est de 
la Colonie du Cap de Bonne-Espérance 
(Paris, 1842), p. 277; H. Callaway, 
Religious System of the Amazuiu, part 
ii. pp. 140-144, 196-200, 208-212; 
J. Shooter, Zhe Kajirs of Natal (Lon- 
don, 1857), p. 162; E. Casalis, 7he 
Basutos (London, 1861), p. 246; 
“‘Wordsabout Spirits,” (South African) 
Folk-lore Journal, ii. (1880) pp. IOI- 
103; A. Kranz, Natur- und Kulturleben 
der Zulus (Wiesbaden, 1880), p. 112; 
F. Speckmann, Die Hermannsburger 
Mission in Afrika (Hermannsburg, 
1876), pp. 165-167; Dudley Kidd, 
The Essential Kafir (London, 1904), 


pp- 85-87; Henri A. Junod, Tke Life 
of a South African Tribe (Neuchatel, 
1912-1913), ii. 358 sg. 

3 W. A. Elmslie, Among the Wiid 
Ngoni (London, 1899), pp. 71 sg. 

4 O. Baumann, Usambara und seine 
Nachbargebiete (Berlin, 1891), pp. 141 
sq. 

5 S. L. Hinde and H. Hinde, Tke 
Last of the Masai (London, 1901), pp. 
101 sg.; A. C. Hollis, Tke Masat 
(Oxford, 1905), pp. 307 sg.; Sir H. 


Johnston, Zhe Uganda Protectorate 
(London, 1904), ii. 832. 
6 M. W. H. Beech, Zhe Suk 


(Oxford, 1911), p. 20. 

T A. C. Hollis, Tke Nandi (Oxford, 
1909), p. 90. 

8 H, R, Tate, ‘‘ The Native Law of 
the Southern Gikuyu of British East 
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the Upper Nile.’ It prevails also among the Betsileo and 
other tribes of Madagascar?” Among the Iban or Sea 
Dyaks of Borneo a man’s guardian spirit (Tua) “has its 
external manifestation in a snake, a leopard or some other 
denizen of the forest. It is supposed to be the spirit of 
some ancestor renowned for bravery or some other virtue 
who at death has taken an animal form. It is a custom 
among the Iban when a person of note in the tribe dies, 
not to bury the body but to place it on a neighbouring hill 
or in some solitary spot above ground. A quantity of food 
is taken to the place every day, and if after a few days the 
body disappears, the deceased is said to have become a Tua 
or guardian spirit. People who have been suffering from 
some chronic complaint often go to such a tomb, taking 
with them an offering to the soul of the deceased to obtain 
his help. To such it is revealed in a aream what animal 
form the honoured dead has taken. The most frequent 
form is that of a snake. Thus when a snake is found ina 
Dyak house it is seldom killed or driven away; food is 
offered to it, for it is a guardian spirit who has come to 
inquire after the welfare of its clients and bring them good 
luck. Anything that may be found in the mouth of such 
a snake is taken and kept as a charm.”? Similarly in 


Africa,” Journal of the African Society, 
No, xxxv. April 1910, p. 243. 

1 E. de Pruyssenaere, Reisen und 
Forschungen im Gebiete des Weissen 
und Blauen Nil (Gotha, 1877), p. 27 
(Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Ergän- 
zungsheft, No. 50) Compare G. 
Schweinfurth, Zhe Heart of Africa? 
(London, 1878), i. 55. Among the 
Bahima of Ankole dead chiefs turn 
into serpents, but dead kings into lions, 
See J. Roscoe, ‘The Bahima, a Cow 
Tribe of Enkole in the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxvii. (1907), pp. 
101 sg.; Major J. A. Meldon, ‘ Notes 
on the Bahima of Ankole,” Journal of 
the African Society, No, xxii. (January 
1907), p. 151. Major Leonard holds 
that the pythons worshipped in Southern 
Nigeria are regarded as reincarnations 
of the dead; but this seems very 
doubtful. See A. G. Leonard, Zhe 


Lower Niger and its Tribes (London, 
1906), pp. 327 sgg. Pythons are 
worshipped by the Ewe -speaking 
peoples of the Slave Coast, but ap- 
parently not from a belief that the 
souls of the dead are lodged in them. 
See A. B. Ellis, Zhe Eùe- speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West 
Africa, pp. 54 $99. 

2G. A. Shaw, ‘The Betsileo,” 
The Antananarivo Annual and 
Madagascar Magazine, Reprint of the 
First Four Numbers (Antananarivo, 
1885), p 411; H. W. Little, Mada- 
gascar, its History and People (London, 
1884), pp. 86 sg.; A. van Gennep, 
Tabou et Totémisme a Madagascar 
(Paris, 1904), pp. 272 sqq. 

3 « Religious Rites and Customs of 
the Iban or Dyaks of Sarawak,” by 
Leo Nyuak, translated from the Dyak 
by the Very Rev. Edm. Dunn, 
Anthropos, i. (1906) p. 182. As to 
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Kiriwina, an island of the Trobriands Group, to the east of 
New Guinea, “the natives regarded the snake as one of 
their ancestral chiefs, or rather as the abode of his spirit, 
and when one was seen in a house it was believed that the 
chief was paying a visit to his old home. The natives con- 
sidered this as an ill omen and so always tried to persuade 
the animal to depart as soon as possible. The honours of 
a chief were paid to the snake: the natives passed it in a 
crouching posture, and as they did so, saluted it as a chief 
of high rank. Native property was presented to it as an 
appeasing gift, accompanied by prayers that it would not 
do them any harm, but would go away quickly. They 
dared not kill the snake, for its death would bring disease 
and death upon those who did so.”? 

Where serpents are thus viewed as ancestors come to 


Serpents 

which are life, the people naturally treat them with great respect and 
viewed as - A - : 

ancestors Often feed them with milk, perhaps because milk is the food 
a of human babes and the reptiles are treated as human 
treated beings in embryo, who can be born again from women. 
Ra Thus “ the Zulu-Caffres imagine that their ancestors generally 
often fed visit them under the form of serpents. As soon, therefore, 
with milk. 


as one of these reptiles appears near their dwellings, they 
hasten to salute it by the name of father, place bowls of milk 
in its way, and turn it back gently, and with the greatest 
respect”? Among the Masai of East Africa, “when a 
medicine-man or a rich person dies and is buried, his soul 
turns into a snake as soon as his body rots; and the snake 
goes to his children’s kraal to look after them. The Masai 
in consequence do not kill their sacred snakes, and if a 
woman sees one in her hut, she pours some milk on the 
ground for it to lick, after which it will go away.”* Among 


are supposed to be those of human 
ancestors. 


1 George Brown, D.D., Melanesians 


the Sea Dyak reverence for snakes and 
their belief that spirits (aztus) are 
incarnate in the reptiles, see further 


J. Perham, ‘‘Sea Dyak Religion,” 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 10 (Decem- 
ber, 1882), pp. 222-224; II. Ling 
Roth, The Natives of Sarawak and 
British North Borneo (London, 1896), 
i, 187 sg. But from this latter 
account it does not appear that the 
spirits (aus) which possess the snakes 


and Polynesians (London, 1910), pp. 
238 sg. 

2 Rev. E. Casalis, The Basutos 
(London, 1861), p. 246. Compare 
A. Kianz, Vatur- und Aulturleben der 
Zulus (Wiesbaden, 1880), p. 112. 

8 A. C. Hollis, Tke Masai (Oxford, 
1905), p. 307. 
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the Nandi of British East Africa, “if a snake goes on to the 
woman's bed, it may not be killed, as it is believed that it 
personifies the spirit of a deceased ancestor or relation, and 
that it has been sent to intimate to the woman that her 
next child will be born safely. Milk is put on the ground 
for it to drink, and the man or his wife says: ‘. . . If thou 
wantest the call, come, thou art being called.’ It is then 
allowed to leave the house. If a snake enters the houses of 
old people they give it milk, and say: ‘If thou wantest the 
call, go to the huts of the children,’ and they drive it away.”? 
This association of the serpent, regarded as an incarnation 
of the dead, both with the marriage bed and with the huts 
of young people, points to a belief that the deceased person 
who is incarnate in the snake may be born again as a 
human child into the world. Again, among the Suk of 
British East Africa “it seems to be generally believed that 
a man’s spirit passes into a snake at death. If a snake 
enters a house, the spirit of the dead man is believed to be 
very hungry. Milk is poured on to its tracks, and a little 
meat and tobacco placed on the ground for it to eat. It is 
believed that if no food is given to the snake one or all of 
the members of the household will die. It, however, may 
none the less be killed it encountered outside the house, and 
if at the time of its death it is inhabited by the spirit of 
a dead man, ‘that spirit dies also’”? The Akikuyu of 
British East Africa, who similarly believe that snakes are 
ngoma or spirits of the departed, “do not kill a snake but 
pour out honey and milk for it to drink, which they say it 
licks up and then goes its way If a man causes the death 
of a snake he must without delay summon the senior Elders 
in the village and slaughter a sheep, which they cat and cut 
a rukwaru from the skin of its right shoulder for the 
offender to wear on his right wrist; if this ceremony is 
neglected he, his wife and his children will die”? Among 

1 A. C. Hollis, Zhe Nandi (Oxford, British East Africa,” Journal of the 
1909), p. 90. African Society, No. xxxv., April 1910, 

2 Mervyn W. H. Beech, Zhe Suk, p. 243. See further C. W. Hobley, 
their Language and Folklore (Oxford, ‘* Further Researches into Kikuyu and 
IQI1), p. 20. Kamba Religious Beliefs and Customs,” 

3 H. R. Tate (District Commis- Journal of the Royal Anthropologicat 


sioner, East Africa Protectorate), “The  Zvstztute, xli. (1911) p. 408. Accord- 
Native Law of the Southern Gikuyu of ing to Mr. Hobley it is only one parti- 
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the Baganda the python god Selwanga had his temple on 
the shore of the lake Victoria Nyanza, where he dwelt in 
the form of a live python. The temple was a hut of the 
ordinary conical shape with a round hole in the wall, 
through which the sinuous deity crawled out and in at his 
pleasure. A woman lived in the temple, and it was her 
duty to feed the python daily with fresh milk from a wooden 
bowl, which she held out to the divine reptile while he 
drained it. The serpent was thought to be the giver of 
children ; hence young couples living in the neighbourhood 
always came to the shrine to ensure the blessing of the god 
on their union, and childless women repaired from long 
distances to be relieved by him from the curse of barren- 
ness.) It is not said that this python god embodied the 
soul of a dead ancestor, but it may have been so; his power 
of bestowing offspring on women suggests it. 

The Romans and Greeks appear to have also believed 
that the souls of the dead were incarnate in the bodies of 
serpents. Among the Romans the regular symbol of the 
genius or guardian spirit of every man was a serpent,” and 
in Roman houses serpents were lodged and fed in such 
numbers that if their swarms had not been sometimes 
reduced by conflagrations there would have been no living 
for them.2 In Greek legend Cadmus and his wife Harmonia 


cular sort of snake, called zyamuyathi, 


souls of the departed. See Rev. J. 
which is thought to be the abode of a 


L. Krapf, Travels, Researches and 


spirit and is treated with ceremonious 
respect by the Akikuyu. Compare P. 
Cayzac, ‘La Religion des Kikuyu,” 
Anthropos, v. (1910) p. 312; and for 
more evidence of milk offered to ser- 
pents as embodiments of the dead see 
E. de Pruyssenaere and H. W. Little, 
cited above, p. 83, notes 1 and 2, 

1 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda 
(London, 1911), pp. 320 sg My 
friend Mr. Roscoe tells me that ser- 
pents are revered and fed with milk by 
the Banyoro to the north of Uganda; 
but he cannot say whether the creatures 
are supposed to be incarnations of the 
dead. Some of the Gallas also re- 
gard serpents as sacred and offer milk 
to them, but it is not said that they 
believe the reptiles to embody the 


Missionary Labours in Eastern Africa 
(London, 1860), pp. 77 sg. The 
negroes of Whydah in Guinea likewise 
feed with milk the serpents which they 
worship. See Thomas Astley’s New 
General Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, iii. (London, 1746) p. 29. 


2 L. Preller, Römische ALythologie$ 
(Berlin, 1881-1883), ii. 196 sg.; G. 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Römer? (Munich, 1912), pp. 176 sg. 
The worship of the genius was very 
popular in the Roman Empire, See 
J. Toutain, Zes Cultes Paiens dans 
PEmpire Romain, Première Partie, i. 
(Paris, 1907) pp. 439 s¢g. 

SP litiy, “AW WT Nix. 872. 
Compare Seneca, De /ra, iv. 31. 6. 
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were turned at death into snakes.’ When the Spartan king 
Cleomenes was slain and crucified in Egypt, a great serpent 
coiled round his head on the cross and kept off the vultures 
from his face. The people regarded the prodigy as a proof 
that Cleomenes was a son of the gods? Again, when 
Plotinus lay dying, a snake crawled from under his bed 
and disappeared into a hole in the wall, and at the same 
moment the philosopher expired.2 Apparently superstition 
saw in these serpents the souls of the dead men. In Greek 
religion the serpent was indeed the regular symbol or 
attribute of the worshipful dead,* and we can hardly doubt 
that the early Greeks, like the Zulus and other African 
tribes at the present day, really believed the soul of the 
departed to be lodged in the reptile. The sacred serpent 
which lived in the Erechtheum at Athens, and was fed with 
honey -cakes once a month, may have been supposed to 
house the soul of the dead king Erechtheus, who had reigned 
in his lifetime on the same spot.> Perhaps the libations 
of milk which the Greeks poured upon graves® were in- 
tended to be drunk by serpents as the embodiments of the 
deceased ; on two tombstones found at Tegea a man and a 
woman are respectively represented holding out to a serpent 
a cup which may be supposed to contain milk.” We have 
seen that various African tribes feed serpents with milk 
because they imagine the reptiles to be incarnations of their 
dead kinsfolk ; and the Dinkas, who practise the custom, 
also pour milk on the graves of their friends for some time 
after the burial? It is possible that a common type in 
Greek art, which exhibits a woman feeding a serpent out of 


1 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 5. 43 
Hyginus, Zab. 6; Ovid, Metam. iv. 
563-603. 

2 Plutarch, Cleomenes, 39. 

3 Porphyry, De vita Plotinz, p. 103, 


Didot edition (appended to the lives of 
Diogenes Laertius). 


4 Plutarch, Cleomenes, 39; Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Plutus, 733. 


6 Herodotus, viii. 4I; Plutarch, 
Themistocles, 10; Aristophanes, Zy- 
sistra, 758 sg., with the Scholium ; 


Philostratus, Jwag. ii, 17. 6 See 
further my note on Pausanias, i. 18. 2 
(vol. ii. pp. 168 sgq.). 


8 Sophocles, vectra, 
Euripides, Orestes, 112 sgg. 


T Mittheilungen des Deutsch. Archéo- 
log. Institutes im Athen, iv. (1879) 
pl. viii. Compare 76. pp. 135 Sg. 
162 sq. 


893 599. 5 


8 Above, pp. 84 sg. 


9 E. de Pruyssenaere, Zc. (above, 
p. 83, note !). 
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a saucer, may have been borrowed from a practice of thus 
ministering to the souls of the departed. 

Further, at the sowing festival of the Thesmophoria, held 
by Greek women in October, it was customary to throw 
cakes and pigs to serpents, which lived in caverns or vaults 
sacred to the corn-goddess Demeter.? We may guess that 
the serpents thus propitiated were deemed to be incarna- 
tions of dead men and women, who might easily be incom- 
moded in their earthy beds by the operations of husbandry. 
What indced could be more disturbing than to have the 
roof of the narrow house shaken and rent over their heads 
by clumsy oxen dragging a plough up and down on the top 
of it? No wonder that at such times it was thought desir- 
able to appease them with offerings. Sometimes, however, 
it is not the dead but the Earth Goddess herself who is dis- 
turbed by the husbandman. An Indian prophet at Priest 
Rapids, on the Middle Columbia River, dissuaded his many 
followers from tilling the ground because “it is a sin to 
wound or cut, tear up or scratch our common mother by 
agricultural pursuits.”* “You ask me,” said this Indian 
sage, “to plough the ground. Shall I take a knife and tear 


my mother’s bosom? You ask me to dig for stone. Shall 
I dig under her skin for her bones? You ask me to cut 
grass and hay and sell it and be rich like white men. But 


1 See C. O. Müller, Denkmäler 
der alten Kunst? (Göttingen, 1854), 
pl. Ixi. with the corresponding text in 
vol. i. (where the eccentric system of 
paging adopted renders references to it 
practically useless). In these groups 
the female figure is commonly, and 
perhaps correctly, interpreted as the 
Goddess of Health (Ilygicia). It is 
to be remembered that Hygieia was 
deemed a daughter of the serpent-god 
Aesculapius (Pausanias, i. 23. 4), and 
was constantly associated with him in 
ritual and art. See, for example, 
Pausanias, i. 40. 6, ii. 4. 5, ii. II. 6, 
ii MeB RI. 2706, ule. 1 3 eS 3, 
Ve 20 2, Villa Qe VIL OME ail 
31i i, vii 32. 4, Vii A7 l Foe 
snake-entwined goddess whose image 
was found in a prehistoric shrine at 
Gournia in Crete may have been a 
predecessor of the serpent - feeding 


Ilygieia. See R. M. Burrows, The 
Discoveries in Crete (London, 1907), 
pp. 137 sg. The snakes, which were 
the regular symbol of the Furies, may 
have been originally nothing but the 
emblems or rather embodiments of the 
dead ; and the Furies themselves may, 
like Aesculapius, have been developed 
out of the reptiles, sloughing off their 
serpent skins through the anthropo- 
morphic tendency of Greek thought. 


2 Scholia on Lucian, Dial. A/eretr. 
ii. (Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe, 
Leipsic, 1906, pp. 275 sg.) As to 
the Thesmophoria, see my article, 
‘*Thesmophoria,” Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,® xxiii. 295 sgg. ; Spirits of 
the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 17 sgg. 

3 A. S. Gatschet, Tke Klamath 


Indians of South- Western Oregon 
(Washington, 1890), p. xcii. 
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how dare I cut off my mother’s hair?” The Baigas, a 
primitive Dravidian tribe of the Central Provinces in India, 
used to practise a fitful and migratory agriculture, burning 
down patches of jungle and sowing seed in the soil fertilized 
by the ashes after the breaking of the rains. “One explana- 
tion of their refusal to till the ground is that they consider 
it a sin to lacerate the breast of their mother earth with a 
ploughshare.”? In China the disturbance caused to the 
earth-spirits by the operations of digging and ploughing 
was so very serious that Chinese philosophy appears to have 
contemplated a plan for allowing the perturbed spirits a 
close time by forbidding the farmer to put his spade or his 
plough into the ground except on certain days, when the 
earth-spirits were either not at home or kindly consented to 
put up with some temporary inconvenience for the good of 
man. This we may infer from a passage in a Chinese 
author who wrote in the first century of our era. “If it is 
true,” he says, “that the spirits who inhabit the soil object 
to it being disturbed and dug up, then it is proper for us to 
select special good days for digging ditches and ploughing 
our fields. (But this is never done); it therefore follows 
that the spirits of the soil, even though really annoyed when 
it is disturbed, pass over such an offence if man commits it 
without evil intent. As he commits it merely to ensure his 
rest and comfort, the act cannot possibly excite any anger 
against him in the perfect heart of those spirits; and this 
being the case, they will not visit him with misfortune even 
if he do not choose auspicious days for it. But if we believe 
that the earth-spirits cannot excuse man on account of the 
object he pursues, and detest him for annoying them by dis- 
turbing the ground, what advantage then can he derive from 
selecting proper days for doing so?”*® What advantage 
indeed? In that case the only logical conclusion is, with 
the Indian prophet, to forbid agriculture altogether, as an 
impious encroachment on the spiritual world. Few peoples, 
however, who have once contracted the habit of agri- 
1 Washington Matthews, ‘* Myths of Survey, iil. Draft Articles on Forest 
Gestation and Parturition,” American Tribes (Allahabad, 1907), p. 23. 
Anthropologist, New Series, iv. (New 3 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 


York, 1902) p. 738. System of China, v. (Leyden, 1907) 
3 Central Provinces, Ethnographic pp. 536 sg. 
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culture are willing to renounce it out of a regard for the 
higher powers; the utmost concession which they are will- 
ing to make to religion in the matter is to prohibit agri- 
cultural operations at certain times and seasons, when the 
exercise of them would be more than usually painful to the 
earth-spirits. Thus in Bengal the chief festival in honour 
of Mother Earth is held at the end of the hot season, when 
she is supposed to suffer from the impurity common to 
women, and during that time all ploughing, sowing, and 
other work cease! On a certain day of the year, when 
offerings are made to the Earth, the Ewe farmer of West 
Africa will not hoe the ground, and the Ewe weaver will not 
drive a sharp stake into it, “because the hoe and the stake 
would wound the Earth and cause her pain”? When 
Ratumaimbulu, the god who made fruit-trees to blossom 
and bear fruit, came once a year to Fiji, the people had to 
live very quietly for a month lest they should disturb him 
at his important work. During this time they might not 
plant nor build nor sail about nor go to war; indeed most 
kinds of work were forbidden. The priests announced the 
time of the god’s arrival and departure? These periods of 
rest and quiet would seem to be the Indian and Fijian Lent. 

Thus behind the Greek notion that women may conceive 
by a serpent-god* seems to lie the belief that they can con- 
ceive by the dead in the form of scrpents. If such a belief 
was ever held, it would be natural that barren women should 
resort to graves in order to have their wombs quickened, and 
this may explain why they visited the shrine of the serpent- 
god Aesculapius for that purpose; the shrine was perhaps 
at first a grave. It is significant that in Syria the shrines 
of St. George, to which childless women go to gct offspring, 
always include a tomb or the likeness of one ;° and further, 


1 W. Crooke, Natives of Northern 
adia (London, 1907), p. 232. 

2 Jj. Spieth, Die Ewe- Stämme 
(Berlin, 1906), p. 796. 

3 J, E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise 
among the Islands of the Western 
Pacific (London, 1853), pp. 245 sg. 

4 Persons initiated into the mysteries 
of Sabazius had a serpent drawn through 
the bosom of their robes, and the reptile 


was identified with the god (6 61a xéXzrov 
déos, Clement of Alexandria, Pro- 
trept. ii. 16, p. 14, ed. Potter), This 
may be a trace of the belief that women 
can be impregnated by serpents, though 
it does not appear that the ceremony 
was performed only on women. 

5 See above, p. 78. Among the 
South Slavs women go to graves to 
get children, See below, p. 96. 
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that in the opinion of Syrian peasants at the present day 
women may, without intercourse with a living man, bear 
children to a dead husband, a dead saint, or a jinnee! In 
the East Indies also it is still commonly believed that spirits 
can consort with women and beget children on them. The 
Olo Ngadjoe of Borneo imagine that albinoes are the off- 
spring of the spirit of the moon by mortal women, the pallid 
hue of the human children naturally reflecting the pallor of 
their heavenly father.? 

Such beliefs are closely akin to the idea, entertained by 
many peoples, that the souls of the dead may pass directly into 
the wombs of women and be born again as infants. Thus 
the Hurons used to bury little children beside the paths in 
the hope that their souls might enter the passing squaws 
and be born again; and similarly some negroes of West 
Africa throw the bodies of infants into the bush in order 
that their souls may choose a new mother from the women 
who pass by.“ Among the tribes of the Lower Congo “a 
baby is always buried near the house of its mother, never 
in the bush. They think that, if the child is not buried 
near its mother’s house, she will be unlucky and never have 
any more children.” The notion probably is that the dead 
child, buried near its mother’s house, will enter into her 
womb and be born again, for these people believe in the 
reincarnation of the dead. They think that “the only new 
thing about a child is its body. The spirit is old and 
formerly belonged to some deceased person, or it may have 
the spirit of some living person.” For example, if a child 
is like its mother, father, or uncle, they imagine that it must 


1S, I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, pp. 115 sgg. 


Mr. J. E. King, who suggests, with 
much probability, that the special 


2 A.C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in den 

Indischen Archipel (The Hague, 1906), 
. 398. 

3 Relations des Jésuites, 1636, p. 
130 (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 
A similar custom was practised for a 
similar reason by the Musquakie 
Indians. See Miss Mary Alicia Owen, 
Folk-lore of the Musguakie Indians of 
North America (London, 1904), pp. 
22 sg., 86. Some of the instances 
here given have been already cited by 


modes of burial adopted for infants in 
various parts of the world may often 
have been intended to ensure their re- 
birth, See J. E. King, ‘‘ Infant 
Burial,” Classical Review, xvii. (1903) 
pp. 83 sg. For a large collection of 
evidence as to the belief in the re- 
incarnation of the dead, see E, S. Hart- 
land, Primitive Paternity (London, 
1909-1910), i. 156 sgg. 

4 Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in 
West Africa (London, 1897), p. 478. 
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have the spirit of the relative whom it resembles, and that 
therefore the person whose soul has thus been abstracted by 
the infant will soon die! Among the Bangalas, a tribe of 
cannibals in Equatorial Africa, to the north of the Congo, a 
woman was one day seen digging a hole in the public road. 
Her husband entreated a Belgian officer to let her alone, 
promising to mend the road afterwards, and explaining that 
his wife wished to become a mother. The good-natured 
officer complied with his request and watched the woman. 
She continued to dig till she had uncovered a little skeleton, 
the remains of her first-born, which she tenderly cmbraced, 
humbly entreating the dead child to enter into her and give 
her again a mother's joy. The officer rightly did not smile.’ 
The Bagishu, a Bantu tribe of Mount Elgon, in the Uganda 
Protectorate, practise the custom of throwing out their dead 
“except in the case of the youngest child or the old grand- 
father or grandmother, for whom, like the child, a prolonged 
life on earth is desired. . . . When it is desired to per- 
petuate on the earth the life of some old man or woman, or 
that of some young baby, the corpse is buried inside the 
house or just under the eaves, until another child is born to 
the nearest relation of the corpse. This child, male or 
female, takes the name of the corpse, and the Bagishu 
firmly believe that the spirit of the dead has passed into 
this new child and lives again on earth. The remains are 
then dug up and thrown out into the open.”? 

Again, just as measures are adopted to facilitate the rebirth 
of good ghosts, so on the other hand precautions are taken 
to prevent the rebirth of bad ones. Thus, with regard to the 
Baganda of Central Africa we read that, “while the present 
generation know the cause of pregnancy, the people in the 
carlicr times were uncertain as to its real cause, and thought 
that it was possible to conceive without any intercourse with 


the male sex. lence their precautions in passing places where 


1 Rev. John H. Weeks, ‘‘ Notes on 
some Customs of the Lower Congo 
People,” Folk-lore, xix. (1908) p. 
422. 

2 Th. Masui, Guide de la Section de 
PEtat Indépendant du Congo à Ex- 
position de Bruxelles- Tervueren en 
1897 (Brussels, 1897), pp. 113 Sg. 


3 J. B. Purvis, Through Uganda to 
Mount Elgon (London, 1909), pp. 
302 sg. Asto the Bagishu or Bageshu 
and their practice of throwing out the 
dead, see Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘‘ Notes on 
the Bageshu,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xxxix. (1909) 
pp. 181 sgg. 
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either a suicide had bcen burnt, or a child born feet first had 
been buried. Women were careful to throw grass or sticks 
on such a spot, for by so doing they thought that they could 
prevent the ghost of the dead from entering into them, and 
being reborn.” The fear of being got with child by such 
ghosts was not confined to married women, it was shared 
by all women alike, whether young or old, whether married 
or single; and all of them sought to avert the danger in the 
same way.” And Baganda women imagined that withont 
the help of the other sex they could be impregnated not 
only by these unpleasant ghosts but also by the flower of 
the banana. If while a woman was busy in her garden 
under the shadow of the banana trees, a great purple bloom 
chanced to fall from one of the trees on her back or shoulders, 
it was quite enough, in the opinion of the Baganda, to get 
her with child; and were a wife accused of adultery because 
she gave birth to a child who could not possibly have been 
begotten by her husband, she had only to father the infant 
on a banana flower to be honourably acquitted of the charge. 
The reason why this remarkable property was ascribed to 
the bloom of the banana would seem to be that ghosts of 
ancestors were thought to haunt banana groves, and that the 
afterbirths of children, which the Baganda regarded as twins 
of the children, were commonly buried at the root of the 
trees? What more natural than that a ghost should lurk 
in each flower, and dropping adroitly in the likeness of a 
blossom on a woman’s back effect a lodgment in her womb? 
Again, when a child dies in Northern India it is usually 
buried under the threshold of the house, “in the belief that as 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 
(London, 1911), pp. 46 sg. Women 
adopted a like precaution at the grave 
of twins to prevent the ghosts of the 
twins from entering into them and 
being born again (7@, pp. 124 sg.). 
The Baganda always strangled children 
that were born feet first and buried 
their bodies at cross-roads, The heaps 
of sticks or grass thrown on these 
graves by passing women and girls 
rose in time into mounds large enough 
to deflect the path and to attract the 
notice of travellers. See J. Roscoe, 
op. cit. pp. 126 sg., 289. 


2 Rev. J. Roscoe, of. cit. pp. 126 
sg. In the Senegal and Niger region 
of Western Africa it is said to be com- 
monly believed by women that they can 
conceive without any carnal knowledge 
of a man. See Maurice Delafosse, 
Haut - Sénégal - Niger, Le Pays, les 
Peuples, tes Langues, l Histoire, les 
Civilisations (Paris, 1912), ili. 171. 

3 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda, 
pp. 47 sg.3 Totemism and Exogamy, 
ii. 506 sg. As to the custom of de- 
positing the afterbirths of children at 
the foot of banana (plantain) trees, see 
J. Roscoe, of. cit. pp. 52, 54 59. 
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the parents tread daily over its grave, its soul will be reborn 
in the family. Here, as Mr. Rose suggests, we reach an 
explanation of the rule that children of Hindus are buried, 
not cremated. Thcir souls do not pass into the ether with the 
smoke of the pyre, but remain on earth to be reincarnated 
in the houschold.”’ In the Punjaub this belief in the re- 
incarnation of dead infants gives rise to some quaint or 
pathetic customs. Thus, “in the Hissar District, Bishnois 
bury dead infants at the threshold, in the belief that it would 
facilitate the return of the soul to the mother. The practice 
is also in vogue in the Kangra District, where the body is 
buried in front of the back door. In some places it is 
believed that, if the child dies in infancy and the mother 
drops her milk for two or three days on the ground, the soul 
of the child comes back to be born again. For this purpose 
milk diluted with water is placed in a small earthen pot 
and offered to the dead child’s spirit for three consecutive 
evenings. There is also a belief in the Ambala and Gujrat 
Districts that if jackals and dogs dig out the dead body of 
the child and bring it towards the town or village, it means 
that the child will return to its mother, but if they take it 
to some other side, the soul will reincarnate in some other 
family. For this purpose, the second day after the infant’s 
death, the mother goes out early in the morning to see 
whether the dogs have brought the body towards the village. 
When the child is being taken away for burial the mother 
cuts off and preserves a piece of its garment with a view to 
persuade the soul to return to her. Barren women or those 
who have lost children in infancy tear a piece off the clothing 
of a dead child and stitch it to their wearing apparel, 
believing that the soul of the child will return to them 
instead of its own mother. On this account, people take 
great care not to lose the clothes of dead children, and 
some bury them in the house.”? In Bilaspore “a still-born 
child, or one who has passed away before the Chatti (the 
sixth day, the day of purification) is not taken out of the 


1 W. Crooke, Natives of Northern of the Dead, i, 162 sq. 
India (London, 1907), p. 202. As to 2 Census of India, 1971, vol. xiv. 
the Hindoo custom of burying infants Punjab, Part i., Report, by Pandit 
but burning older persons, see 7#e Harikishan Kaul (Lahore, 1912), p 
Belief in Immortality and the Worship 299. 
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house for burial, but is placed in an earthen vessel and 
is buried in the doorway or in the yard of the house. 
Some say that this is done in order that the mother 
may bear another child”! Here in Bilaspore the people 
have devised a very simple way of identifying a dead 
person when he or she is born again as an infant. When 
anybody dies, they mark the body with soot or oil, and the 
next baby born in the family with a similar mark is hailed 
as the departed come to life again? Among the Kois 
of the Godavari district, in Southern India, the dead are 
usually burnt, but the bodies of children and of young men 
and women are buried. If a child dies within a month of 
its birth, it is generally buried close to the house “so that 
the rain, dripping from the eaves, may fall upon the grave 
and thereby cause the parents to be blessed with another 
child.”* Apparently it is supposed that the soul of the 
dead child, refreshed and revived by the rain, will pass again 
into the mother’s womb. Indian criminal records contain 
many cases in which “the ceremonial killing of a male child 
has been performed as a cure for barrenness, the theory being 
that the soul of the murdered boy becomes reincarnated in 
the woman, who performs the rite with a desire to secure 
offspring. Usually she effects union with the spirit of the 
child by bathing over its body or in the water in which the 
corpse has been washed. Cases have recently occurred 
in which the woman actually bathed in the blood of the 

elulds 
On the fifth day after a death the Gonds perform the 
ceremony of bringing back the soul. They go to the bank 
of a river, call aloud the name of the deceased, and entering 
the water catch a fish or an insect. This creature they then 
take home and place among the sainted dead of the family, 
supposing that in this manner the spirit of the departed has 
been brought back to the house. Sometimes the fish or 
1 E. M. Gordon, /zdzan Folk Tales 


(London, 1908), p. 49. Other ex- 
planations of the custom are reported 


3 E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes 
in Southern India (Madras, 1906), p. 
1553 id., Castes and Tribes of Southern 


by the writer, but the original motive 
was probably a desire to secure the 
reincarnation of the dead child in the 
mother. 

2 E. M. Gordon, of. cit. pp. 50 sg. 


éndia (Madras, 1909), iv. 52. 

4 W. Crooke, Natives of Northern 
India, p. 202; Census of India, 1901, 
vol xvii. Punjab, Part i., Report, by H. 
A. Rose (Simla, 1902), pp. 213 sg. 
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insect is eaten in the belief that it will be thus reborn as a 
child! This last custom explains the widely diffused story 
of virgins who have conceived by eating of a plant or an 
animal or merely by taking it to their bosom.’ In all such 
cases we may surmise that the plant or animal was thought 
to contain the soul of a dead person, which thus passed into 
the virgin’s womb and was born again as an infant. Among 
the South Slavs childless women often resort to a grave in 
which a pregnant woman is buried. There they bite some 
grass from the grave, invoke the deceased by name, and beg 
her to give them the fruit of her womb. After that they 
take a little of the mould from the grave and carry it about 
with them thenceforth under their girdle? Apparently they 
imagine that the soul of the unborn infant is in the grass or 
the mould and will pass from it into their body. 

Among the Kai of German New Guinea, “impossible 
as it may be thought, it is yet a fact that women here and 
there deny in all seriousness the connexion between sexual 
intercourse and pregnancy. Of course most people are clear 
as to the process, The ignorance of some individuals is 
perhaps based on the consideration that not uncommonly 
married women remain childless for years or for life. Finally, 
the animistic faith contributes its share to support the 


1 Census of India, 1901, vol. xiii, 
Central Provinces, Part i., Report, by 
R. V. Russell (Nagpur, 1902), p. 93. 

2 For stories of such virgin births 
see Comte H. de Charency, Le folklore 
dans les deux Mondes (Paris, 1894), 
pp. 121-256; E. S. Hartland, The 
Legend of Perseus, vol. i. (London, 
1894) pp. 71 sgg.; and my note on 
Pausanias vii. 17. 11 (vol. iv. pp. 138- 
140). To the instances there cited by 
me add: A. Thevet, Cosmographie 
Universelle (Paris, 1575), ii. 918 
[wrongly numbered 952]; K. von den 
Steinen, Unter den  Naturvolkern 
Zentral-Brasiliens (Berlin, 1894), pp. 
370, 373; H. A. Coudreau, La France 
Eguinoxiale, ii. (Paris, 1887) pp. 184 
sq. 3 Relations des Jésuites, 1637, pp. 
123 sg. (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 
1858); Franz Boas, Zudianische Sagen 
von der Nord-Pacifischen Küste Ame- 
rtkas (Berlin, 1895), pp. 311 sg.3 A. 


G. Morice, 4u pays del’Ours Noir 
(Paris and Lyons, 1897, p. 153; A. 
Raffray, ‘‘ Voyage à la côte nord de 
la Nouvelle Guinée,” Bulletin de la 
Société de Géographie (Paris), VIe Série, 
xv. (1878) pp. 392 sg.3 J. L. van der 
Toorn, ‘ Het animisme bij den Minang- 
kabauer der Padangsche Bovenlanden,” 
Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, xxxix. 
(1890) p. 78; E. Aymonier, ** Les 
Tchames et leurs religions,” Revue de 
l Histoire des Religions, xxiv. (1901) 
pp. 215 sg.; Major P. R. T. Gurdon, 
The Khasis (London, 1907), p. 195. 
In some stories the conception is 
brought about not by eating food but 
by drinking water. But the principle 
is the same, 


3 F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Brauch 
der Stid-Slaven (Vienna, 1885), p. 
oI. 
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ignorance.”’ In some islands of Southern Melanesia the 
natives appear similarly to belicve that sexual intercourse is 
not necessary to impregnation, and that a woman can con- 
ceive through the simple passage into her womb of a spirit- 
animal or a spirit-fruit without the help of a man. In the 
island of Mota, one of the Banks’ group, “ the course of events 
is usually as follows: a woman sitting down in her garden 
or in the bush or on the shore finds an animal or fruit in her 
loincloth. She takes it up and carries it to the village, 
where she asks the meaning of the appearance. The people 
say that she will give birth to a child who will have the 
characters of this animal or even, it appeared, would be 
himself or herself the animal. The woman then takes the 
creature back to the place where she had found it and places 
it in its proper home; if it is a land animal on the land; if 
a water animal in the pool or stream from which it had 
probably come. She builds up a wall round it and goes to 
feed and visit it every day. After a time the animal will 
disappear, and it is believed that that is because the animal 
has at the time of its disappearance entered into the woman. 
It seemed quite clear that there was no belief in physical 
impregnation on the part of the animal, nor of the entry of 
a material object in the form of the animal into her womb, 
but so far as I could gather, an animal found in this way 
was regarded as more or less supernatural, a spirit animal 
and not one material, from the beginning. It has happened 
in the memory of an old man now living in Mota that a 
woman who has found an animal in her loincloth has carried 
it carefully in her closed hands to the village, but that when 
she opened her hands to show it to the people, the animal 
has gone, and in this case it was believed that the entry had 
taken place while the woman was on her way from the bush 
to the village. . . . When the child is born it is regarded as 
being in some sense the animal or fruit which had been found 
and tended by the mother. The child may not eat the 
animal during the whole of its life, and if it does so, will 
suffer serious illness, if not death. If it is a fruit which has 
been found, the child may not eat this fruit or touch the tree 


1 Ch. Keysser, “Aus dem Leben Neu- Guinea, iii, (Berlin, 1911) p. 
der Kaileute,” in R. Neuhauss’s Deutsch 26. 
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on which it grows, the latter restriction remaining in those 
cases in which the fruit is inedible. . . . I inquired into the 
idea at the bottom of the prohibition of the animal as food, 
and it appeared to be that the person would be eating 
himself. It seemed that the act would be regarded as a kind 
of cannibalism. It was evident that there is a belief in the 
most intimate relation between the person and all individuals 
of the species with which he is identified. 

“A further aspect of the belief in the animal nature of 
a child is that it partakes of the physical and mental char- 
acters of the animal with which it is identified. Thus, if the 
animal found has been a sea-snake, and this is a frequent 
occurrence, the child would be weak, indolent and slow ; if 
an eel, there will be a similar disposition; if a hermit crab, 
the child will be hot-tempered ; if a flying fox, it will also 
be hot-tempered and the body will be dark; if a brush 
turkey, the disposition will be good; if a lizard, the child 
will be soft and gentle; if a rat, thoughtless, hasty and 
intemperate. If the object found has been a fruit, here also 
the child will partake of its nature. In the case of a wild 
Malay apple (malmalagaviga) the child will have a big 
belly, and a person with this condition will be asked, ‘Do 
you come from the malmalagaviga?’ Again, if the fruit is 
one called womarakaragat, the child will have a good 
disposition. 

“In the island of Motlav not far from Mota they have 
the same belief that if a mother has found an animal in her 
dress, the child will be identified with that animal and will 
not be allowed to eat it. Were again the child is believed 
to have the characters of the animal, and two instances given 
were that a child identified with a yellow crab will have a 
good disposition and be of a light colour, while if a hermit 
crab has been found, the child will be angry and disagreeable. 
In this island a woman who desires her child to have certain 
characters will frequent a place where she will be likely to 
encounter the animal which causes the appearance of these 
characters. Thus, if she wants to have a light coloured child, 
she will go to a place where there are light coloured crabs.” ! 


1 W. H. R. Rivers, ‘Totemism in ¢he Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Polynesia and Melanesia,” Journal of xxxix. (1909) pp. 173-175. Compare 
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Throughout a large part of Australia, particularly in the Australian 
Centre, the North, and the West, the aborigines hold that pais il 
the commerce of the human sexes is not necessary to the birh of 
production of children; indeed many of them go further "e 
and deny that sexual intercourse is the real cause of the 
propagation of the species. Among the Aiunta, Kaitish, 
Luritcha, Ilpirra and other tribes, who roam the barren 
steppes of Central Australia, it appears to be a universal 
article of belief that every person is the reincarnation of a 
deceased ancestor, and that the souls of the dead pass directly 
into the wombs of women, who give them birth without the 
need of commerce with the other sex. They think that the 
spirits of the departed gather and dwell at particular spots, 
marked by a natural feature such as a rock or a tree, and 
that from these lurking-places they dart out and enter the 
bodies of passing women or girls. When a woman feels 
her womb quickened, she knows that a spirit has made its 
way into her from the nearest abode of the dead. This 
is their regular explanation of conception and childbirth. 
“The natives, one and all in these tribes, believe that the 
child is the direct result of the entrance into the mother of 
an ancestral spirit individual. They have no idea of pro- 
creation as being associated with sexual intercourse, and 
firmly believe that children can be born without this taking 
place.”* The spots where the souls thus congregate wait- 
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Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 89 sgg. 
As to this Melanesian belief that 
animals can enter into women and be 
born from them as human children 
with animal characteristics, Dr. Rivers 
observes (p. 174): “It was clear that 
this belief was not accompanied by any 
ignorance of the physical rôle of the 
human father, and that the father 
played the same part in conception as 
in cases of birth unaccompanied by an 
animal appearance, We found it im- 
possible to get definitely the belief as 
to the nature of the influence exerted 
by the animal on the woman, but it 
must be remembered that any belief of 
this kind can hardly have escaped the 
many years of European influence and 
Christian teaching which the people of 
this group have received. It is doubtful 


whether even a prolonged investigation 
of this point could now elicit the ori- 
ginal belief of the people about the 
nature of the influence.” To me it 
seems that the belief described by Dr. 
Rivers in the text is incompatible with 
the recognition of human fatherhood as 
a necessary condition for the birth of 
children, and that though the people 
may now recognize that necessity, 
perhaps as a result of intercourse with 
Europeans, they certainly cannot have 
recognized it at the time when the 
belief in question originated. 

1 Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
(London, 1904), p. 330, compare zd, 
ibid. pp. xi, 145, 147-151, 155 59-5 
161 sg., 169 sg., 173 Sg., 174-176, 
606; id., Native Tribes of Central 
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ing to be born again are usually the places where the 
remote ancestors of the dream-time are said to have passed 
into the ground ; that is, they are the places where the fore- 
fathers of the tribe are supposed to have died or to have 
been buried. For example, in the Warramunga tribe the 
ancestor of the Black-snake clan is said to have left many 
spirits of Black-snake children in the rocks and trees which 
border a certain creek. Hence no woman at the present day 
dares to strike one of these trees with an axe, being quite 
convinced that the blow would release one of the spirit- 
children, who would at once enter her body. They imagine 
that the spirit is no larger than a grain of sand, and that it 
enters the wo.nan through her navel and grows into a child 
in her womb.’ Again, at several places in the wide terri- 
tory of the Arunta tribe there are certain stones which are in 
like manner thought to be the abode of souls awaiting re- 
birth. Hence the stones are called “child-stones.” In one 
of them there is a hole through which the spirit-children look 
out for passing women, and it is firmly believed that a visit 
to the stone would result in conception. Ifa young woman 
is obliged to pass near the stone and does not wish to have 
a child, she will carefully disguise her youth, pulling a wry 
face and hobbling along on a stick. She will bend herself 
double like a very old woman, and imitating the cracked 
voice of age she will say, “ Don’t come to me, I am an old 
woman.” Nay, it is thought that women may conceive by 
the stone without visiting it. If a man and his wife both 
wish for a child, the husband will tie his hair-girdle round 
the stone, rub it, and mutter a direction to the spirits to 
give heed to his wife. And it is believed that by performing 
a similar ceremony a malicious man can cause women and 
even children at a distance to be pregnant.’ 

Such beliefs are not confined to the tribes of Central 
Australia but prevail among all the tribes from Lake Eyre 
northwards to the sea and the Gulf of Carpentaria*® Thus 


Australia (London, 1899), pp. 52, ative Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
123-125, 126, 132 $g., 265, 335-338. 337 $4. 


1 B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 3 W. Baldwin Spencer, An /utro- 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia, duction to the Study of Certain Native 
pp- 162, 330 sg. Tribes of the Northern Territory (Mel- 

2 B, Spencer and F. J, Gillen, bourne, 1912), p. 6: “The two 
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the Mungarai say that in the far past time their old ancestors 
walked about the country, making all the natural features of 
the landscape and leaving spirit-children behind them where 
they stopped. These children emanated from the bodies of 
the ancestors, and they still wait at various spots looking 
out for women into whom they may go and be born. For 
example, near McMinn’s bar on the Roper River there is a 
large gum tree full of spirit-children, who all belong to one 
particular totem and are always agog to enter into women 
of that totem. Again, at Crescent Lagoon an ancestor, who 
belonged to the thunder totem, deposited numbers of spirit- 
children ; and if a woman of the Gnaritjbellan subclass so 
much as dips her foot in the water, one of the spirit-children 
passes up her leg and into her body and in due time is born 
as a child, who has thunder for its totem. Or if the woman 
stoops and drinks water, one of the sprites will enter her 
through the mouth. Again, there are lagoons along the 
Roper River where red lilies grow ; and the water is full of 
spirit-children which were deposited there by a kangaroo man. 
So when women of the Gnaritjbellan subclass wade into the 
water to gather lilies, little sprites swarm up thcir legs and 
are born as kangaroo children. Again, in the territory of 
the Nullakun tribe there is a certain spring where a man 
once deposited spirit-children of the rainbow totem ; and to 
this day when a woman of the right totem comes to drink at 
the spring, the spirit of a rainbow child will dart into her 
and be born. Once more, in the territory of the Yungman 
tribe the trees and stones near Elsey Creek are full of spirit- 
children who belong to the sugar-bag (honeycomb) totem ; 
and these sugar-bag children are constantly entering into the 
right women and being born into the world. 


fundamental beliefs of reincarnation and 
of children not being of necessity the 
result of sexual intercourse, are firmly 
held by the tribes in their normal wild 
state. There is no doubt whatever of 
this, and we now know that these two 
beliefs extend through all the tribes 
northwards to Katherine Creek and 
eastwards to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria.” In a letter (dated Melbourne, 
July 27th, 1913) Professor Baldwin 


Spencer writes to me that the natives 
on the Alligator River in the Northern 
Territory ‘‘have detailed traditions— 
as also have all the tribes—of how 
great ancestors wandered over the 
country leaving numbers of spirit child- 
ren behind them who have been rein- 
carnated time after time. They know 
who everyone is a reincarnation of, as 
the names are perpetuated.” 

1 W. Baldwin Spencer, An Jntro- 
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The natives of the Tully River in Queensland do not 
recognize sexual intercourse as a cause of conception in 
women, though curiously enough they do recognize it as the 
cause of conception in all animals, and pride themselves on 
their superiority to the brutes in that they are not indebted 
for the continuance of their species to such low and vulgar 
means. The true causes of conception in a woman, according 
to them, are four in number. First, she may have received 
a particular species of black bream from a man whom the 
European in his ignorance would call the father; this she 
may have roasted and sat over the fire inhaling the savoury 
smell of the roast fish. That is quite sufficient to get her 
with child. Or, secondly, she may have gone out on 
purpose to catch a certain kind of bull-frog, and if she 
succeeds in capturing it, that again is a full and satisfactory 
explanation of her pregnancy. Thirdly, some man may 
have told her to conceive a child, and the mere command 
produces the desired effect. Or, fourth and lastly, she may 
have simply dreamed that the child was put into her, and 
the dream necessarily works its own fulfilment. Whatever 
white men may think about the matter, these are the real 
causes why babies are born among the blacks on the Tully 
River." About Cape Bedford in Queensland the natives 
believe that babies are sent by certain long-haired spirits, 
with two sets of eyes in the front and back of their heads, 
who live in the dense scrub and underwood. The children 
are made in the far west where the sun goes down, and they 
are made not in the form of infants but full grown; but on 
their passage from the sunset land to the wombs they are 
changed into the shape of spur-winged plovers, it they are 
girls, or of pretty snakes, if they are boys. Sowhen the cry 
of a plover is heard by night, the blacks prick up their ears 
and say, “ Hallo! there is a baby somewhere about.” And 
if a woman is out in the bush searching for food and sees 
one of the pretty snakes, which are really baby boys on the 
look out for mothers, she will call out to her mates, and 


duction to the Study of Certain Native Ethnography, Bulletin No. 5, Super- 
Tribes of the Northern Territory (Mel-  stition, Magic, and Medicine (Brisbane, 
bourne, 1912), pp. 41-45. 1903), pp. 22, § 81. 

1 Walter E. Roth, North Queensland 
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they will come running and turn over stones, and leaves, 
and logs in the search for the snake; and if they cannot 
find it they know that it has gone into the woman and that 
she will soon give birth to a baby boy.’ On the Penne- 
father River in Queensland the being who puts babies into 
women is called Anje-a. He takes a lump of mud out of 
one of the mangrove swamps, moulds it into the shape of an 
infant, and insinuates it into a woman’s womb. You can 
never see him, for he lives in the depths of the woods, 
among the rocks, and along the mangrove swamps; but 
sometimes you can hear him laughing there to himself, and 
when you hear him you may know that he has got a baby 
ready for somebody.? Among the tribes of the Cairns 
district in North Queensland “the acceptance of food from 
a man by a woman was not merely regarded as a marriage 
ceremony, but as the actual cause of conception.” ? 

Similarly among the Australian tribes of the Northern 
Territory, about Port Darwin and the Daly River, especi- 
ally among the Larrekiya and Wogait, “conception is not 
regarded as a direct result of cohabitation.” The old men 
of the Wogait say that there is an evil spirit who takes 
babies from a big fire and puts them in the wombs of 
women, who must give birth to them. In the ordinary 
course of events, when a man is out hunting and kills 
game or collects other food, he gives it to his wife and 
she eats it, believing that the game or other food will 
cause her to conceive and bring forth a child. When the 
child is born, it may on no account partake of the food 


Townsville, 


1 Walter E. Roth, of. cit. p. 23, 
§ 82. 

2 Walter E. Roth, of. cz. p. 23; 
§ 83. Mr. Roth adds, very justly: 
‘s When it is remembered that as a rule 
in all these Northern tribes, a little 
girl may be given to and will live with 
her spouse as wife long before she 
reaches the stage of puberty—the rela- 
tionship of which to fecundity is not re- 
cognised—the idea of conception not 
being necessarily due to sexual connec- 
tion becomes partly intelligible.” 

3 The Bishop of North Queensland 
(Dr. Frodsham) in a letter to me, 


dated Bishop’s Lodge, 
Queensland, July gth, 1909. The 
Bishop’s authority for the statement is 
the Rev. C. W. Morrison, M.A., 
acting head of the Yarrubah Mission, 
In the same letter Dr. Frodsham, 
speaking from personal observation, 
refers to ‘the belief, practically uni- 
versal among the northern tribes, that 
copulation is not the cause of concep- 
tion.” See J. G. Frazer, ‘‘ Beliefs and 
Customs of the Australian Aborigines,” 
Folk-lore, xx. (1909) pp. 350-3523 
Man, ix. (1909) pp. 145-147; Totem- 
ism and Exogamy, i. 577 sg. 
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which caused conception in the mother until it has got its 
first teeth.’ A similar belief that conception is caused by 
the food which a woman eats is held by some tribes of 
Western Australia. On this subject Mr. A. R. Brown reports 
as follows: “In the Ingarda tribe at the mouth of the 
Gascoyne River, I found a belief that a child is the product 
of some food of which the mother has partaken just before 
her first sickness in pregnancy. My principal informant on 
this subject told me that his father had speared a small 
animal called dandaru, probably a bandicoot, but now extinct 
in this neighbourhood. His mother ate the animal, with the 
result that she gave birth to my informant. He showed me 
the mark in his side where, as he said, he had been speared 
by his father before being eaten by his mother. A little 
girl was pointed out to me as being the result of her mother 
eating a domestic cat, and her brother was said to have been 
produced from a bustard. . . . The bustard was one of the 
totems of the father of these two children and, therefore, of 
the children themselves. This, however, seems to have been 
purely accidental. In most cases the animal to which con- 
ception is due is not one of the father’s totems. The species 
that is thus connected with an individual by birth is not 
in any way sacred to him. He may kill or eat it; he 
may marry a woman whose conceptional animal is of the 
same species, and he is not by the accident of his birth 
entitled to take part in the totemic ceremonies. connected 
with it. 

“I found traces of this same belief in a number of tribes 
north of the Ingarda, but everywhere the belief seemed to be 
sporadic ; that is to say, some persons believed in it and 
others did not. Some individuals could tell the animal or 
plant from which they or others were descended, while others 
did not know or in some cases denied that conception was 
so caused. There were to be met with, however, some 
beliefs of the same character. A woman of the Buduna 
tribe said that native women nowadays bear half-caste 
children because they cat bread made of white flour. Many 


1 Herbert Basedow, Anthropological tralia, pp. 4 sg. (separate reprint from 
Notes on the Western Coastal Tribes of the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
the Northern Territory of South Aus- South Australia, vol, xxxi. 1907). 
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of the men believed that conception is due to sexual inter- 
course, but as these natives have been for many years in 
contact with the whitcs this cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory evidence of the nature of their original beliefs. 

“In some tribes further to the north I found a more 
interesting and better organised system of beliefs. In the 
Kariera, Namal, and Injibandi tribes the conception of a 
child is believed to be due to the agency of a particular man, 
who is not the father. This man is the zwororu of the child 
when it is born. There were three different accounts of how 
the wororu produces conception, each of them given to me 
on several different occasions. According to the first, the 
man gives some food, either animal or vegetable, to the 
woman, and she eats this and becomes pregnant. According 
to the second, the man when he is out hunting kills an 
animal, preferably a kangaroo or an emu, and as it is dying 
he tells its spirit or ghost to go to a particular woman. The 
spirit of the dead animal goes into the woman and is born 
as a child. The third account is very similar to the last. 
A hunter, when he has killed a kangaroo or an emu, takes a 
portion of the fat of the dcad animal which he places on 
one side. This fat turns into what we may speak of as a 
spirit-baby, and follows the man to his camp. When the 
man is asleep at night the spirit-baby comes to him and 
he directs it to enter a certain woman who thus becomes 
pregnant. When the child is born the man acknowledges 
that he sent it, and becomes its wororu. In practically 
every case that I examined, some forty in all, the wororu of 
a man or woman was a person standing to him or her in the 
relation of father’s brother own or tribal. In one case a man 
had a wororu who was his father’s sister. The duties of a 
man to his wororu are very vaguely defined. I was told 
that a man ‘looks after’ his zororu, that is, performs small 
services for him, and, perhaps, gives him food. The concep- 
tional animal or plant is not the totem of cither the child or the 
qwororu. The child has no particular magical connection with 
the animal from which he is derived. In avery large number 
of cases that animal is cither the kangaroo or the emu.” ' 


1 A. R. Brown, ‘‘ Beliefs concerning Man, xii. (1912) pp. 180 sg. Com- 
Childbirth in some Australian Tribes,” pare zg., ‘Three Tribes of Western 
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Thus it appears that a childlike ignorance as to the 
physical process of procreation still prevails to some extent 
among certain rude races of mankind, who are accordingly 
driven to account for it in various fanciful ways such as 
might content the curiosity of children. We may safely 
assume that formerly a like ignorance was far more widely 
spread than it is now; indeed in the long ages which elapsed 
before any portion of mankind emerged from savagery, it is 
probable that the true cause of childbirth was universally 
unknown, and that people made shift to explain the mystery 
by some such theories as are still current among the savage 
or barbarous races of Central Africa, Melanesia, and 
Australia. A little reflection on the conditions of savage 
life may satisfy us that the ignorance is by no means sc 
surprising as it may seem at first sight to a civilized observer, 
or, to put it otherwise, that the true cause of the birth of 
children is not nearly so obvious as we are apt to think. 
Among low savages, such as all men were originally, it is 
customary for boys and girls to cohabit freely with each 
other under the age of puberty, so that they are familiar 
with a commerce of the sexes which is not and cannot be 
attended with the birth of children. It is, therefore, not very 
wonderful that they should confidently deny the connexion 
of sexual intercourse with the production of offspring. 
Again, the long interval of time which divides the act of 
conception from the first manifest symptoms of pregnancy 
might casily disguise from the heedless savage the vital 
relation between the two. These considerations may remove 
or lessen the hesitation which civilized man naturally feels at 
admitting that a considerable part or even the whole of his 
specics should ever have doubted or denied what seems to 
him one of the most obvious and elementary truths of 
nature.’ 

In the light of the foregoing evidence, stories of the 


Australia,” Journal of the Royal An- 1909-1910), which contains an ample 
thropological Institute, xliii. (1913) collection of facts and a careful discus- 
p. 168. sion of them, Elsewhere I have argued 

1 Those who desire to pursue this that the primitive ignorance of paternity 
subject further may consult with ad- furnishes the key to the origin of totem- 
vantage Mr. E. S. Hartland’s learned ism. See Totemism and Exogamy, i. 
treatise Primitive Paternity (London, 155 sgg., iv. 40 sgg. 
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miraculous birth of gods and heroes from virgin mothers 
lose much of the glamour that encircled them in days of old, 
and we view them simply as relics of superstition surviving 
like fossils to tell us of a bygone age of childlike ignorance 
„and credulity. 


§ 8. Sacred Stocks and Stones among the Semites 


Traces of beliefs and customs like the foregoing may 
perhaps be detected among the ancient Semites. When the 
prophet Jeremiah speaks of the Israelites who said to a 
stock or to a tree (for in Hebrew the words are the same), 
“Thou art my father,” and to a stone, “Thou hast brought 
me forth,”’ it is probable that he was not using vague 
rhetorical language, but denouncing real beliefs current 
among his contemporaries. Now we know that at all the 
old Canaanite sanctuaries, including the sanctuaries of 
Jehovah down to the reformations of Hezekiah and Josiah, 
the two regular objects of worship were a sacred stock and 
a sacred stone,” and that these sanctuaries were the seats of 
profligate rites performed by sacred men (edeshim) and 
sacred women (edeshoth). Is it not natural to suppose 
that the stock and stone which the superstitious Israelites 
regarded as their father and mother were the sacred stock 
(asherah) and the sacred stone (massebah) of the sanctuary, 
and that the children born of the loose intercourse of the 
sexes at these places were believed to be the offspring or 
emanations of these uncouth but worshipful idols in which, 
as in the sacred trees and stones of Central Australia, the 
souls of the dead may have been supposed to await rebirth ? 
On this view the sacred men and women who actually begot 


1 Jeremiah ii. 27. The ancient 12 sg.); Deuteronomy xvi. 21 59.3 


Greeks seem also to have had a notion 
that men were sprung from trees or 
rocks. See Homer, OZ xix. 163; 
F. G. Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre 
(Göttingen, 1857—1862), i. 777 $gg. 3 
Ao 13. Coca OR: ETRA 
Classical Review, xv. (1901) pp. 322 


2 The askera and the masseba. See 
1 Kings xiv. 23; 2 Kings xviii, 4, 
xxiii. 143; Micah v. 13 sg. (in Hebrew, 


W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites,* pp. 187 sgg., 203 sgg. ; G. F. 
Moore, in Encyclopaedia Biblica, suv., 
‘© Asherah ” and ‘‘ Massebah.” In the 
early religion of Crete also the two 
principal objects of worship seem to 
have been a sacred tree and a sacred 
pillar. See A. J. Evans, ‘“ Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult,” Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xxi. (1901) pp. 99 
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or bore the children were deemed the human embodiments of 
the two divinities, the men perhaps personating the sacred 
stock, which appears to have been a tree stripped of its 
branches, and the women personating the sacred stone, 
which seems to have been in the shape of a cone, an obelisk, 
or a pillar. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the result of recent re- 
searches at Gezer, an ancient Canaanitish city, which occupied 
a high, isolated point on the southern border of Ephraim, 
between Jerusalem and the sea. Here the English excava- 
tions have laid bare the remains of a sanctuary with the 
sacred stone pillars or obelisks (s#asseboth) still standing in 
a row, while between two of them is set a large socketed 
stone, beautifully squared, which perhaps contained the 
sacred stock or pole (asherah). In the soil which had accumu- 
lated over the floor of the temple were found vast numbers 
of male emblems rudely carved out of soft limestone ; and 
tablets of terra-cotta, representing in low relief the mother- 
goddess, were discovered throughout the strata. These 
objects were no doubt votive - offerings presented by the 
worshippers to the male and female deities who were repre- 
sented by the sacred stock and the sacred stones; and their 
occurrence in large quantities raises a strong presumption 
that the divinities of the sanctuary were a god and goddess 
regarded as above all sources of fertility. The supposition 
is further strengthened by a very remarkable discovery. 
Under the floor of the temple were found the bones of 
many new-born children, none more than a week old, buried 
in large jars. None of these little bodies showed any trace 
of mutilation or violence; and in the light of the customs 
practised in many other lands? we scem to be justified in 


1 As to conical images of Semitic 150 sgg. Soin Nikunau, one of the 


goddesses, see above, pp. 34 sgg. The 
sacred pole (askerah) appears also to 
have been by some people regarded as 
the embodiment of a goddess (Astarte), 
not of a god, See above, p. 18, note 4, 
Among the Khasis of Assam the sacred 
upright stones, which resemble the 
Semitic masseboth, are regarded as 
males, and the flat table-stones as 
female. See P. R. T. Gurdon, Zhe 
Ahasts (London, 1907), pp. 112 $9., 


Gilbert Islands in the South Pacific, 
the natives had sandstone slabs or 
pillars which represented gods and 
goddesses, ‘‘If the stone slab repre- 
sented a goddess it was not placed 
erect, but laid down on the ground. 
Being a lady they thought it would be 
cruel to make her Stand so long.” See 
G. Turner, LL.D., Samoa (London, 
1884), p. 296. 
2 See above, pp. 91 sgg. 
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conjecturing that the infants were still-born or died soon 
after birth, and that they were buried by thcir parents in the 
sanctuary in the hope that, quickened by the divine power, 
they might enter again into the mother’s womb and again be 
born into the world.’ If the souls of these buried babes were 
‘supposed to pass into the sacred stocks and stones and to dart 
from them into the bodies of would-be mothers who resorted 
to the sanctuary, the analogy with Central Australia would 
be complete. That the analogy is real and not fanciful is 
strongly suggested by the modern practice of Syrian women 
who still repair to the shrines of saints to procure offspring, 
and who still look on “holy men” as human embodiments 
of divinity. In this, as in many other dark places of 
superstition, the present is the best guide to the interpreta- 
tion of the past ; for while the higher forms of religious faith 
pass away like clouds, the lower stand firm and indestructible 


like rocks. 


The “sacred men” of one age are the dervishes 


of the next, the Adonis of yesterday is the St. George of 


to-day. 


1 As to the excavations at Gezer, see 
R. A. Stewart Macalister, Reports on the 
Excavation of Gezer (London, N.D.), pp. 
76-89 (reprinted from the Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund); id., Bible Side-lights from the 
Mound of Gezer (London, 1906), pp. 57- 
67, 73-75. Professor Macalister now 
inclines to regard the socketed stone as 
a laver rather than as the base of the 
sacred pole. He supposes that the 
buried infants were first-born children 
sacrificed in accordance with the 
ancient law of the dedication of the 
first-born. The explanation which I 
have adopted in the text agrees better 
with the uninjured state of the bodies, 
and it is further confirmed by the 
result of the Austrian excavations at 
Tell Ta'annek (Taanach) in Palestine, 
which seem to prove that there children 
up to the age of two years were not 
buried in the family graves but interred 
separately in jars. Some of these 
sepulchral jars were deposited under 
or beside the houses, but many were 
grouped round a rock-hewn altar in a 


different part of the hill. There is 
nothing to indicate that any of the 
children were sacrificed: the size of 
some of the skeletons precludes the 
idea that they were slain at birth. 
Probably they all died natural deaths, 
and the custom of burying them in or 
near the house or beside an altar was 
intended to ensure their rebirth in the 
family. See Dr. E. Sellin, ‘Tell 
Taannek,” Denkschriften der Kaiser. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philo- 
sophisch-historische Klasse, l. (Vienna, 
1904), No. iv. pp. 32-37, 96 sç. 
Compare W. W. Graf Baudissin, 
Adonis und Esmun, p. 59 n.3. I have 
to thank Professor R. A. Stewart 
Macalister for kindly directing my 
attention to the excavations at Tell 
Taannek (Taanach). It deserves to 
be mentioned that in an enclosure 
close to the standing stones at Gezer, 
there was found a bronze model of a 
cobra (R. A. Stewart Macalister, Bible 
Side-lights, p. 76). Perhaps the reptile 
was the deity of the shrine, or an em- 
bodiment of an ancestral spirit. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE BURNING OF MELCARTH 


IF a custom of putting a king or his son to death ii the 
character of a god has left small traces of itself in Cyprus, 
an island where the fierce zeal of Semitic religion was early 
tempered by Greek humanity, the vestiges of that gloomy 
rite are clearer in Phoenicia itself and in the Phoenician 
colonies, which lay more remote from the highways of 
Grecian commerce. We know that the Semites were in 
the habit of sacrificing some of their children, generally 
the first-born, either as a tribute regularly due to the deity 
or to appease his anger in seasons of public danger and 
calamity.’ If commoners did so, is it likely that kings, 
with all their heavy responsibilities, could exempt them- 
selves from this dreadful sacrifice for the fatherland? 
In point of fact, history informs us that kings steeled 
themselves to do as others did.2 It deserves to be 
noticed that if Mesha, king of Moab, who sacrificed his 
eldest son by fire, claimed to be a son of his god, he 
would no doubt transmit his divinity to his offspring ; and 
further, that the same sacrifice is said to have been performed 
in the same way by the divine founder of Byblus, the great 
seat of the worship of Adonis.‘ This suggests that the 
human representatives of Adonis formerly perished in the 
flames. At all events, a custom of periodically burning 
the chief god of the city in effigy appears to have prevailed 


l The Dying God, pp. 166 sgg. 3 See above, p. 15. 
See Note I., ‘‘ Moloch the King,” at 
the end of this volume. 4 Philo of Byblus, in Fragmenta 


2 Philo of Byblus, quoted by Historicorum Graecorum, ed.C. Miller, 
Eusebius, Praepar, Evang. i. 10. 29 iii. pp. 569, 570, 571. See above, 
sq; 2 Kings iii. 27. p. 13. 
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at Tyre and in the Tyrian colonies down to a late time, 
and the effigy may well have been a later substitute for a 
man. For Melcarth, the great god of Tyre, was identified 
by the Greeks with Hercules,' who is said to have burned 
himself to death on a great pyre, ascending up to heaven in 
a cloud and a peal of thunder.” The common Greek legend, 
immortalized by Sophocles, laid the scene of the fiery 
tragedy on the top of Mount Oeta, but another version 
transferred it significantly to Tyre itself? Combined with 
the other evidence which I shall adduce, this latter tradition 
raises a strong presumption that an effigy of Hercules, or 
rather of Melcarth, was regularly burned at a great festival 
in Tyre. That festival may have been the one known as 
“the awakening of Hercules,” which was held in the month 
of Peritius, answering nearly to January.*’ The name of the 
festival suggests that the dramatic representation of the 
death of the god on the pyre was followed by a semblance 
of his resurrection. The mode in which the resurrection was 
supposed to be effected is perhaps indicated by the state- 
ment of a Greek writer that the Phoenicians used to sacrifice 
quails to Hercules, because Hercules on his journey to 
Libya had been slain by Typhon and brought to life again 
by Iolaus, who held a quail under his nose: the dead god 
snuffed at the bird and revived.” According to another 
account Iolaus burnt a quail alive, and the dead hero, who 


1 See above, p. 16. 

2 Sophocles, 7rachiniae, 1191 599.53 
Apollodorus, Bzb/iotheca, ii. 7.7 3 Dio- 
dorus Siculus, iv. 38; Hyginus, Fad. 
36. 
3 [S. Clementis Romani,] Recogni- 
fones X. 24, P- 233, ed. E. G. 
Gersdorf (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
i. 1434). 

4 Josephus, Antiguit. Jud. viii. 5. 3, 
Contra Apionem, i. 18. Whether the 
quadriennial festival of Hercules at 
Tyre (2 Maccabees iv. 18-20) was a 
different celebration, or only ‘the 
awakening of Melcarth,” celebrated 
with unusual pomp once in four years, 
we do not know. 

5 Eudoxus of Cnidus, quoted by 
Athenaeus, ix. 47, p. 392 D, E. That 
the death and resurrection of Melcarth 
were celebrated in an annual festival at 


Tyre has been recognised by scholars. 
See Raoul-Rochette, ‘f Sur PHercule 
Assyrien et Phénicien,” Mémoires de 
P Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, xvii. Deuxiéme Partie (Paris, 
1848), pp. 25 sgg. ; H. Hubert et M. 
Mauss, ‘‘ Essai sur le sacrifice,” LZ’ Année 
Soctologigue, ii. (1899) pp. 122, 1243 
M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les Reli- 
gions Sémitiques,” pp. 308-311. Iolaus 
is identified by some modern scholars 
with Eshmun, a Phoenician and Cartha- 
ginian deity about whom little is known. 
See F. C. Movers, Dee Phoentzier, i, 
(Bonn, 1841) pp. 536 sgg. ; F. Baeth- 
gen, Beiträge zur semitischen Religions- 
geschichte (Berlin, 1888), pp. 44 59g. 3 
C. P. Tiele, Geschichte der Religion im 
Altertum (Gotha, 1896-1903), i. 268 ; 
W. W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis und 
Lsmun, pp. 282 sgg. 
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loved quails, came to life again through the savoury smell of 
the roasted bird.’ This latter tradition seems to point to a 
custom of burning the quails alive in the Phoenician sacrifices 
to Melcarth.2 A festival of the god’s resurrection might 
appropriately be held in spring, when the quails migrate 
northwards across the Mediterranean in great bands, and 
immense numbers of them are netted for the market.” In 
the month of March the birds return to Palestine by myriads 
in a single night, and remain to breed in all the open plains, 
marshes, and cornfields. Certainly a close connexion seems 
to have subsisted between quails and Melcarth; for legend 
ran that Asteria, the mother of the Tyrian Hercules, that is, 
of Melcarth, was transformed into a quail. It was probably 
to this annual festival of the death and resurrection of 
Melcarth that the Carthaginians were wont to send am- 
bassadors every year to Tyre, their mother-city.® 

In Gades, the modern Cadiz, an early colony of Tyre on 
the Atlantic coast of Spain,’ there was an ancient, famous, 
and wealthy sanctuary of Hercules, the Tyrian Melcarth. 
Indeed the god was said to be buried on the spot. No 
image stood in his temple, but a perpetual fire burned on 
the altar, and incense was offered by white-robed priests, 
with bare feet and shorn heads, who were bound to chastity. 
Neither women nor pigs might pollute the holy place by 
their presence. In later times many distinguished Romans 
went on pilgrimage to this remote shrine on the Atlantic 
shore when they were about to embark on some perilous 


1 Zenobius, Centur. v. 56 (Paroemio- 
grapht Graeci, ed. E. L. Leutsch et 
F. G. Schneidewin, Göttingen, 1839- 
1851, vol. i, p. 143). 

2 Quails were perhaps burnt in honour 
of the Cilician Hercules or Sandan at 
Tarsus. See below, p. 126, note ?, 

3 Alfred Newton, Dictionary of 
Birds (London, 1893-96), p. 755. 

t H. B. Tristram, Zhe Fauna and 
Flora of Palestine (London, 1884), p. 
124. For more evidence as to the 
migration of quails see Aug. Dillmann’s 
commentary on Exodus xvi. 13, pp. 
169 sgg. (Leipsic, 1880). 

5 The Tyrian Hercules was said to 
be a son of Zeus and Asteria (Eudoxus 


of Cnidus, quoted by Athenaeus, ix. 47, 
Pp. 392 D; Cicero, De natura deorum, 
iii. 16. 42). As to the transformation 
of Asteria into a quail see Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca, i. 4. 13 J. Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 401; Hyginus, Fad. 533 
Servius on Virgil, den, iii. 73. The 
name Asteria may be a Greek form of 
Astarte, See W. W. Graf Baudissin, 
Adonis und Esmun, p. 307. 


6 Quintus Curtius, iv. 2. 10; Arrian, 
Anabasis, ii, 24. 5. 


T Strabo, iii, §. §, pp. 169 59.3 
Mela, iii. 46; Scymnus Chius, Oris 
Descriptio, 159-161 (Geographi Graeci 
Minores, ed. C. Müller, i. 200 sg.) 
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enterprise, and they returned to it to pay their vows when 
their petitions had been granted.’ Onc of the last things 
Hannibal himself did before he marched on Italy was to 
repair to Gades and offer up to Melcarth prayers which were 
never to be answered. Soon after he dreamed an ominous 
dream,? Now it would appear that at Gades, as at Tyre, 
though no image of Melcarth stood in the temple, an effigy 
of him was made up and burned at a yearly festival. For 
a certain Cleon of Magnesia related how, visiting Gades, he 
was obliged to sail away from the island with the rest of 
the multitude in obedience to the command of Hercules, 
that is, of Melcarth, and how on their return they found a 
monstrous man of the sea stranded on the beach and 
burning; for the god, they were told, had struck him with 
a thunderbolt? We may conjecture that at the annual 
festival of Melcarth strangers were obliged to quit the city, 
and that in their absence the mystery of burning the god 
was consummated. What Cleon and the rest saw on their 
return to Gades would, on this hypothesis, be the smoulder- 
ing remains of a gigantic effigy of Melcarth in the likeness of 
a man riding ona sea-horse, just as he is represented on coins 
of Tyre. In like manner the Greeks portrayed the sea-god 
Melicertes, whose name is only a slightly altered form of 
Melcarth, riding on a dolphin or stretched on the beast’s back.’ 

At Carthage, the greatest of the Tyrian colonies, a 


4. 5). The worship of Melcarth under 
the name of Hercules continued to 
flourish in the south of Spain down to 
the time of the Roman Empire. See 
J. Toutain, Zes Cultes patens dans 
Empire Romain, Première Partie, i, 


1 Silius Italicus, iii. 14-32; Mela, 
maor eSa lii Ge 3, Ba Wy PP 
169, 170, 172; Diodorus Siculus, v. 
20. 2; Philostratus, Vita Apollonii, 
v. 4 sq.; Appian, Hispanica, 65. 
Compare Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 16. 4. 


That the bones of Hercules were buried 
at Gades is mentioned by Mela (/.c.). 
Compare Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, 
i. 36. In Italy women were not 
allowed to participate in sacrifices 
offered to Hercules (Aulus Gellius, xi. 
6. 2; Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 28; 
Sextus Aurelius Victor, De origine 
gentis Romanae, vi. 6; Plutarch, 
Quaestiones Romanae, 60). Whether 
the priests of Melcarth at Gades were 
celibate, or had only to observe con- 
tinence at certain seasons, does not 
appear. At Tyre the priest of Mel- 
carth might be married (Justin, xviii, 
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(Paris, 1907) pp. 400 sgg. 

2 Livy, xxi. 21, 9, 22. 5-93; Cicero, 
De Divinatione, i. 24. 493 Silius 
Italicus, iii. 1 sgg., 158 sgg. 

3 Pausanias, x. 4. 5. 

4 B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), p. 674; G. A. Cooke, 
Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscrip- 
tions, p. 351. 

6 F, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner, 
Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
pp. 10-12, with pl. A; Stoll, s.v. 
« Melikertes,’ in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mytho- 
logie, ii. 2634. 
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reminiscence of the custom of burning a deity in effigy 
seems to linger in the story that Dido or Elissa, the foundress 
and queen of the city, stabbed herself to death upon a pyre, 
or leaped from her palace into the blazing pile, to escape 
the fond importunities of one lover or in despair at 
the cruel desertion of another. We are told that Dido 
was worshipped as a-goddess at Carthage so long as the 
country maintained its independence.” Her temple stood 
in the centre of the city shaded by a grove of solemn yews 
and firs? The two apparently contradictory views of her 
character as a queen and a goddess may be reconciled if 
we suppose that she was both the one and the other; that 
in fact the queen of Carthage in early days, like the queen of 
Egypt down to historical times, was regarded as divine, and 
had, like human deities elsewhere, to die a violent death 
either at the end of a fixed period or whenever her bodily 
and mental powers began to fail. In Jater ages the stern 
old custom might be softened down into a pretence by 
substituting an effigy for the queen or by allowing her to 
pass through the fire unscathed. A similar modification of 
the ancient rule appears to have been allowed at Tyre itself, 
the mother-city of Carthage. We have scen reason to think 
that the kings of Tyre, from whom Dido was descended, 
claimed to personate the god Mclcarth, and that the deity 
was burned either in effigy or in the person of a man at an 
annual festival. Now in the same chapter in which Ezekiel 
charges the king of Tyre with claiming to be a god, the 
prophet describes him as walking “up and down amidst the 
stones of fire.”® The description becomes at once intelligible 


1 Justin, xviii. 6. 1-7; Virgil, dev. 
iv. 473 sgg., v. i. sqgg.3 Ovid, Fast?, 
iii. 545 sgg.; Timaeus, in Fragmenta 
Mistoricorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, 
i. 197. Compare W. Robertson Smith, 
Religion of the Semites,? pp. 373 594. 
The name of Dido has been plausibly 
derived by Gesenius, Movers, E. Meyer, 
and A. H. Sayce from the Semitic 
dôd, ‘‘ beloved.” See F. C. Movers, 
Die Phoentzter, i. 616; Meltzer, s.v. 
«“ Dido, in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griech, und rim. Mythologie, i. 
r017 sg.; A. H. Sayce, Lectures 
on the Religion of the Ancient Baby- 


fontans (London and Edinburgh, 1887), 
pp. 56 sgg. If they are right, the 
divine character of Dido becomes 
more probable than ever, since ‘the 
Beloved ” (Dedah) seems to have been 
a title of a Semitic goddess, perhaps 
Astarte. See above, p. 20, note 2. 
According to Varro it was not Dido but 
her sister Anna who slew herself on a 
pyre for love of Aeneas (Servius on 
Virgil, den. iv. 682). 

2 Justin, xviii. 6. 8. 

3 Silius Italicus, i. 81 sgg. 

4 See above, pp. 16, 110 sgg. 

5 Ezekiel xxviii. 14, compare 16, 
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if we suppose that in later times the king of Tyre com- 
pounded for being burnt in the fire by walking up and down 
on hot stones, thereby saving his life at the expense perhaps 
of a few blisters on his fect. It is possible that when all 
went well with the commonwealth, children whom strict law 
doomed to the furnace of Moloch may also have been 
mercifully allowed to escape on condition of running the 
fiery gauntlet. At all events, a religious rite of this sort has 
been and is still practised in many parts of the world: the 
performers solemnly pace through a furnace of heated stones 
or glowing wood-ashes in the presence of a multitude of 


spectators. Examples of the custom have been adduced 
in another part of this work? Here I will cite only 
one. At Castabala, in Southern Cappadocia, there was 


worshipped an Asiatic goddess whom the Greeks called 
the Perasian Artemis. Her priestesses used to walk bare- 
foot over a fire of charcoal without sustaining any injury. 
That this rite was a substitute for burning human beings 
alive or dead is suggested by the tradition which placed the 
adventure of Orestes and the Tauric Artemis at Castabala ;? 
for the men or women sacrificed to the Tauric Artemis 
were first put to the sword and then burned in a pit of 
sacred fire? Among the Carthaginians another trace of 
such a practice may perhaps be detected in the story that 
at the desperate battle of Himera, fought from dawn of day 
till late in the evening, the Carthaginian king Hamilcar 
remained in the camp and kept sacrificing holocausts of 
victims on a huge pyre; but when he saw his army giving 


1 Balder the Beautiful, ii. 1 sgg. 
But, as I have there pointed out, there 
are grounds for thinking that the custom 
of walking over fire is not a substitute 
for human sacrifice, but merely a strin- 
gent form of purification. On fire as a 
purificatory agent see below, pp. 179 
599., 188 sg. 

2 Strabow xii: 2: 7, Pa 537. In 
Greece itself accused persons used to 
prove their innocence by walking 
through fire (Sophocles, Aniigone, 264 
sg., with Jebb’s note). Possibly the 
fire-walk of the priestesses at Casta- 
bala was designed to test their chas- 
tity. For this purpose the priests and 
priestesses of the Tshi-speaking people 


of the Gold Coast submit to an ordeal, 
standing one by one in a narrow circle 
of fire. This ‘‘is supposed to show 
whether they have remained pure, and 
refrained from sexual intercourse, during 
the period of retirement, and so are 
worthy of inspiration by the gods. If 
they are pure they will receive no injury 
and suffer no pain from the fire” (A. B. 
Ellis, The 7shi-speaking Peoples of the 
Gold Coast, London, 1887, p. 138). 
These cases favour the purificatory 
explanation of the fire-walk. 


3 Euripides, /phigenta in Tauris, 
621-626. Compare Diodorus Siculus, 
Se, Thy (Oh 
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way before the Greeks,he flung himself into the flames and was 
burned to death. Afterwards his countrymen sacrificed to him 
and erected a great monument in his honour at Carthage, 
while lesser monuments were reared to his memory in all the 
Punic colonies.' In public emergencies which called for ex- 
traordinary measures a king of Carthage may well have felt 
bound in honour to sacrifice himself in the old way for the good 
of his country. That the Carthaginians regarded the death 
of Hamilcar as an act of heroism and not as a mere suicide of 
despair, is proved by the posthumous honours they paid him. 

The foregoing evidence, taken altogether, raises a strong 
presumption, though it cannot be said to amount to a 
proof, that a practice of burning a deity, and especially 
Melcarth, in efhgy or in the person of a human repre- 
sentative, was observed at an annual festival in Tyre and 
its colonies. We can thus understand how Hercules, in 
so far as he represented the Tyrian god, was believed 
to have perished by a voluntary death on a pyre. For 
on many a beach and headland of the Aegean, where the 
Phoenicians had their trading factories, the Greeks may 
have watched the bale-fires of Melcarth blazing in the 
darkness of night, and have learned with wonder that the 
strange foreign folk were burning their god. In this way 
the legend of the voyages of Hercules and his death in the 
flames may be supposed to have originated. Yet with 
the legend the Greeks borrowed the custom of burning the 
god; for at the festivals of Hercules a pyre used to be 
kindled in memory of the hero’s fiery death on Mount 
Octa. We may surmise, though we are not expressly told, 
that an effigy of ITercules was regularly burned on the pyre. 


1 Herodotus, vii. 167. This was 
the Carthaginian version of the story. 
According to another account, Hamilcar 
was killed by the Greek cavalry 
(Diodorus Siculus, xi. 22. 1), His 
worship at Carthage is mentioned by 
Athenagoras (Supplicatio pro Chris- 
tianis, pe 64, ed. J. C. T. Otto, Jena, 
1857.) I have called Hamilcar a king 
in accordance with the usage of Greek 
writers (Herodotus, vii. 165 sg. ; Aris- 
totle, Politics, ii. 11; Polybius, vi. 513 
Diodorus Siculus, xiv. 54. 5). But 
the suffeces, or supreme magistrates, 


of Carthage were two in number; 
whether they were elected for a year 
or for life seems to be doubtful. 
Cornelius Nepos, who calls them 
kings, says that they were elected 
annually (Hannibal, vii. 4), and Livy 
(xxx. 7. 5) compares them to the 
consuls; but Cicero (De re publica, ii. 
23. 42 sg.) seems to imply that they 
held office for life. See G. A. Cooke, 
Lext-book of North-Semitic lnscriptions, 
pp. 115 sg. 


2 Lucian, Amores, 1 and 54. 


CHAPTER, Vi 
THE BURNING OF SANDAN 


§ 1. The Baal of Tarsus 


In Cyprus the Tyrian Melcarth was worshippped side by The Tyrian 

side with Adonis at Amathus,’ and Phoenician inscriptions oo. 
yprus, 

prove that he was revered also at Idalium and Larnax 

Lapethus. At the last of these places he seems to have 

been regarded by the Greeks as a marine deity and 

identified with Poseidon.” A remarkable statue found 

at Amathus may represent Melcarth in the character of The lion- 

the lion-slayer, a character which the Greeks bestowed r 

on Hercules. The statue in question is of colossal size, 

and exhibits a thick-set, muscular, hirsute deity of almost 

bestial aspect, with goggle eyes, huge ears, and a pair 

of stumpy horns on the top of his head. His beard is 

square and curly: his hair falls in three pigtails on his 

shoulders: his brawny arms appear to be tattooed. A 

lion’s skin, clasped by a buckle, is knotted round his loins ; 

and he holds the skin of a lioness in front of him, grasping 

a hind paw with each hand, while the head of the beast, 

which is missing, hung down between his legs. A fountain 

must have issued from the jaws of the lioness, for a 

rectangular hole, where the beast’s head should be, com- 

municates by a channel with another hole in the back 

of the statue. Greek artists working on this or a similar 

barbarous model produced the refined type of the Grecian 

Hercules with the lion’s scalp thrown like a cowl over 


1 See above, p. 32. Semitic Inscriptions, Nos. 23 and 29, 
pp. 73, 83 sg., with the notes on pp. 
2 G. A. Cooke, Zext-bo0k of North- 81, 84. 
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his head. Statues of him have been found in Cyprus, 
which represent intermediate stages in this artistic evolu- 
tion.’ But there is no proof that in Cyprus the Tyrian 
Melcarth was burned either in effigy or in the person of a 
human representative. 

On the other hand, there is clear evidence of the 
observance of such a custom in Cilicia, the country which 
lies across the sea from Cyprus, and from which the 
worship of Adonis, according to tradition, was derived.’ 
Whether the Phoenicians ever colonized Cilicia or not is 
doubtful,* but at all events the natives of the country, down 
to late times, worshipped a male deity who, in spite of 
a superficial assimilation to a fashionable Greek god, 
appears to have been an Oriental by birth and character. 
He had his principal seat at Tarsus, in a plain of 
luxuriant fertility and almost tropical climate, tempered 
by breezes from the snowy range of Taurus on the north 
and from the sea on the south. Though Tarsus boasted 
of a school of Greek philosophy which at the beginning 
of our era surpassed those of Athens and Alexandria,® 
the city apparently remained in manners and spirit 
essentially Oriental. The women went about the streets 
muffled up to the eyes in Eastern fashion, and Dio 
Chrysostom reproaches the natives with resembling the 
most dissolute of the Phoenicians rather than the Greeks 
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1 G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire 
de l Art dans I’ Antiguité, iii. 566-578. 
The colossal statue found at Amathus 
may be related, directly or indirectly, 
to the Egyptian god Bes, who is 
represented as a sturdy misshapen 
dwarf, wearing round his body the 
skin of a beast of the panther tribe, 


with its tail hanging down, See E. 
A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of the 
Egyptians (London, 1904), ii. 284 


sgg.; A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians (London, 1897), 
pp. 159 sgg.; A, Furtwängler, s.v, 
“ Herakles,” in W. H.  Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech, und rim. Mytho- 
logie, i. 2143 Sg. 

2 However, human victims 
burned at Salamis in Cyprus. 
below, p. 145. 

8 See above, p. 41. 


were 
See 


4 For traces of Phoenician influence 
in Cilicia see F. C. Movers, Die 
Phoenizier, ii. 2, pp. 167-174, 207 sgg. 
Herodotus says (vii. 91) that the 
Cilicians were named after Cilix, a 
son of the Phoenician Agenor. 


5 As to the fertility and the climate 
of the plain of Tarsus, which is now 
very malarious, see E. J. Davis, Life in 
Asiatic Turkey (London, 1879), chaps. 
i.-vii, The gardens for miles round 
the city are very lovely, but wild 
and neglected, full of magnificent 
trees, especially fine oak, ash, orange, 
and lemon-trees. The vines run to 
the top of the highest branches, and 
almost every garden resounds with 
the song of the nightingale (E. J. 
Davis, of. cit. p. 35). 


€ Strabo, xiv. 5. 13, pp. 673 sg. 
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whose civilization they aped! On the coins of the city 
they assimilated their native deity to Zeus by representing 
him seated on a throne, the upper part of his body bare, 
the lower limbs draped in a flowing robe, while in one 
hand he holds a sceptre, which is topped sometimes with 
an eagle but often with a lotus flower. Yet his foreign 
nature is indicated both by his name and his attributes ; 
for in Aramaic inscriptions on the coins he bears the name 
of the Baal of Tarsus, and in one hand he grasps an ear of 
corn and a bunch of grapes.” These attributes clearly 
mark him out as a god of fertility in general, who con- 
ferred on his worshippers the two things which they prizcd 
above all other gifts of nature, the corn and the wine. 
He was probably therefore a Semitic, or at all events an 
Oriental, rather than a Greek deity. For while the Semite 
cast all his gods more or less in the same mould, and 
expected them all to render him nearly the same services, 
the Greek, with his keener intelligence and more pictorial 
imagination, invested his deities with individual character- 
istics, allotting to each of them his or her separate function 
in the divine economy of the world. Thus he assigned the 
production of the corn to Demeter, and that of the grapes 
to Dionysus; he was not so unreasonable as to demand 
both from the same hard-worked deity. 


§ 2. The God of Ibreez 


Now the suspicion that the Baal of Tarsus, for all his 
posing in the attitude of Zeus, was really an Oriental is 
confirmed by a remarkable rock-hewn monument which is 
to be seen at Ibreez in Southern Cappadocia. Though the 


1 Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxxiii. vol. xxix.-xxxii.; G. Macdonald, Cata- 


ii. pp. 14 sg., 17, ed. L. Dindorf 
(Leipsic, 1857). 

2 F, C. Movers, Dre Phoenzzier, ii. 
2, pp. 171 sg.; P. Gardner, Types of 
Greek Coins (Cambridge, 1883), pl. x. 
Nos. 29, 30; B. V. Head, Historia 
Numorum (Oxford, 1887), p. 614; 
G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins 
of Lycaonia, Tsauria, and Cilicia 
(London, 1900), pp. 167-176, pl. 


logue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection (Glasgow, 1899-1905), ii. 
547; G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire 
adel Art dans l Antiquité, iv. 727. In 
later times, from about 175 B.C. on- 
ward, the Baal of Tarsus was com- 
pletely assimilated to Zeus on the 
coins. See B. V. Head, of. c. p. 
6173 G. F. Hill, of. cit pp. 177; 
181. 
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place is distant little more than fifty miles from Tarsus as 
the crow flies, yet the journey on horseback occupies five 
days; for the great barrier of the Taurus mountains rises 
like a wall between. The road runs through the famous 
pass of the Cilician Gates, and the scenery throughout is of 
the grandest Alpine character. On all sides the mountains 
tower skyward, their ‘peaks sheeted in a dazzling pall of 
snow, their lower slopes veiled in the almost inky blackness 
of dense pine-forests, torn here and there by impassable 
ravines, or broken into prodigious precipices of red and 
grey rock which border the narrow valley for miles. The 
magnificence of the landscape is enhanced by the exhilar- 
ating influence of the brisk mountain air, all the more by 
contrast with the sultry heat of the plain of Tarsus which 
the traveller has left behind. When he emerges from the 
defile on the wide open tableland of Anatolia he feels that 
in a sense he has passed out of Asia, and that the highroad 
to Europe lies straight before him. The great mountains 
on which he now looks back formed for centuries the 
boundary between the Christian West and the Mohammedan 
East ; on the southern side lay the domain of the Caliphs, 
on the northern side the Byzantine Empire. The Taurus 
was the dam that long repelled the tide of Arab invasion ; 
and though year by year the waves broke through the pass 
of the Cilician Gates and carried havoc and devastation 
through the tableland, the refluent waters always retired to 
the lower level of the Cilician plains. A line of beacon 
lights stretching from the Taurus to Constantinople flashed 
to the Byzantine capital tidings of the approach of the 
Moslem invaders.’ 

The village of Ibreez is charmingly situated at the 
northern foot of the Taurus, some six or seven miles south 
of the town of Eregli the ancient Cybistra. From) the 
town to the village the path goes through a richly cultivated 
district of wheat and vines along green lanes more lovely 
than those of Devonshire, lined by thick hedges and rows 
of willow, poplar, hazcl, hawthorn, and huge old walnut- 
trees, where in carly summer the nightingales warble on 


1 Sir W. M. Ramsay, Luke the History of Religion (London, 1908), 
Physician, and other Studies in the pp. 112 sgg. 
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every side. Ibreez itself is embowered in the verdure of 
orchards, walnuts, and vines. It stands at the mouth of 
a deep ravine enclosed by great precipices of red rock. 
From the western of these precipices a river clear as crystal, 
but of a deep blue tint, bursts in a powerful jet, and being 
reinforced by a multitude of springs becomes at once a 
raging impassable torrent foaming and leaping with a roar 
of waters over the rocks in its bed. A little way from the 
source a branch of the main stream flows in a deep narrow 
channel along the foot of a reddish weather-stained rock 
which rises sheer from the water. On its face, which has 
been smoothed to receive them, are the sculptures. They 
consist of two colossal figures, representing a god adored by 
his worshipper. The deity, some fourteen feet high, is a 
bearded male figure, wearing on his head a high pointed 
cap adorned with several pairs of horns, and plainly clad in 
a short tunic, which does not reach his knees and is drawn 
in at the waist by a belt. His legs and arms are bare; the 
wrists are encircled by bangles or bracelets. His feet are 
shod in high boots with turned-up toes. In his right hand 
he holds a vine-branch laden with clusters of grapes, and in 
his raised left hand he grasps a bunch of bearded wheat, 
such as is still grown in Cappadocia ; the ears of corn project 
above his fingers, while the long stalks hang down to his 
feet. In front of him stands the lesser figure, some eight 
feet high. He is clearly a priest or king, more probably 
perhaps both in one. His rich vestments contrast with the 
simple costume of the god. On his head he wears a round 
but not pointed cap, encircled by flat bands and ornamented 
in front with a rosette or bunch of jewels, such as is still 
worn by Eastern princes. He is draped from the neck to 
the ankles in a long robe heavily fringed at the bottom, over 
which is thrown a shawl or mantle secured at the breast by 
a clasp of precious stones, Both robe and shaw! are elabor- 
ately carved with patterns in imitation of embroidery. A 
heavy necklace of rings or beads encircles the neck; a 
bracelet or bangle clasps the one wrist that is visible ; the 
feet are shod in boots like those of the god. One or perhaps 
both hands are raised in the act of adoration. The large 
aquiline nose, like the beak of a hawk, is a conspicuous 
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feature in the face both of the god and of his worshipper ; 
the hair and beard of both are thick and curly.’ 

The situation of this remarkable monument resembles 
that of Aphaca on the Lebanon ;? for in both places we see 
a noble river issuing abruptly from the rock to spread fertility 
through the rich vale below. Nowhere, perhaps, could man 
more appropriately revere those great powers of nature to 
whose favour he ascribes the fruitfulness of the earth, and 
through it the life of animate creation. With its cool 
bracing air, its mass of verdure, its magnificent stream of 
pure ice-cold water—so grateful in the burning heat of 
summer—and its wide stretch of fertile land, the valley may 
well have been the residence of an ancient prince or high- 
priest, who desired to testify by this monument his devotion 
and gratitude to the god. The seat of this royal or priestly 
potentate may have been at Cybistra,® the modern Eregli, 
now a decayed and miserable place straggling amid orchards 
and gardens full of luxuriant groves of walnut, poplar, willow, 


mulberry, and oak. 


1 E. J. Davis, “On a New Hama- 
thite Inscription at Ibreez,” Zrans- 
actions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, iv. (1876) pp. 336-346; 
id., Life in Asiatic Turkey (London, 
1879), pp. 245-260; G. Perrot et 
Ch. Chipiez, istoire de PArt dans 
LP Antiquité, iv. 723-729 ; Ramsay and 
Hogarth, ‘* Prehellenic Monuments of 
Cappadocia,” Recueil de Travaux re- 
latifs à la Philologie et à D Archéologie 
Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, xiv. (1903) 
pp- 77-81, 85 sg., with plates iii. and iv. ; 
L. Messerschmidt, Corpus Jnscrip- 
tionum Hetliticarum (Berlin, 1900), 
Tafel xxxiv.; Sir W. M. Ramsay, 
Luke the Physician (London, 1908), 
pp. 171 sgg.3; John Garstang, Zhe 
Land of the Hittites (London, 1910), 
pp. 191-195, 378 sg. Of this sculp- 
tured group Messrs. W. M. Ramsay 
and D. G. Hogarth say that ‘‘it yields 
to no rock-relief in the world in im- 
pressive character” (American Journal 
of Archaeology, vi. (3890) p. 347). 
Professor Garstang would date the 
sculptures in the tenth or ninth century 
B.c. Another inscribed Hittite monu- 
ment found at Bor, near the site of the 


The place is a paradise of birds. 


Here 


ancient Tyana, exhibits a very similar 
figure of a priest or king in an attitude 
of adoration. The resemblance ex- 
tends even to the patterns embroidered 
on the robe and shawl, which include 
the well-known swastika carved on the 
lower border of the long robe. The 
figure is sculptured in high relief on a 
slab of stone and would seem to have 
been surrounded by inscriptions, though 
a portion of them has perished. See 
J. Garstang, of. cit. pp. 185-188, with 
plate lvi. For the route from Tarsus 
to Ibreez (Ivriz) see E. J. Davis, Life 
in Asiatic Turkey, pp. 198-244; J. 
Garstang, of. cit. pp. 44 $9g. 

2 See above, pp. 28 sg. 

3 Strabo, xii. 2. 7, p. 537. When 
Cicero was proconsul of Cilicia (51—50 
B.C.) he encamped with his army for 
some days at Cybistra, from which two 
of his letters to Atticus are dated. 
But hearing that the Parthians, who 
had invaded Syria, were threatening 
Cilicia, he hurried by forced marches 
through the pass of the Cilician Gates 
to Tarsus, See Cicero, dd Atticum, 
v. 18, 19, 20; Ad Familiares, xv. 
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the thrush and the nightingale sing full-throated, the hoopoe 
waves his crested top-knot, the bright-hued woodpeckers flit 
from bough to bough, and the swifts dart screaming by 
hundreds through the air. Yet a little way off, beyond the 
beneficent influence of the springs and streams, all is desola- 
tion—in summer an arid waste broken by great marshes and 
wide patches of salt, in winter a broad shcet of stagnant 
water, which as it dries up with the growing heat of the sun 
exhales a poisonous malaria. To the west,as far as the eye 
can see, stretches the endless expanse of the dreary Lycaonian 
plain, barren, treeless, and solitary, till it fades into the blue 
distance, or is bounded afar off by abrupt ranges of jagged 
voleanic mountains, on which in sunshiny weather the shadows 
of the clouds rest, purple and soft as velvet? No wonder that 
the smiling luxuriarice of the one landscape, sharply contrast- 
ing with the bleak sterility of the other, should have rendered 
it in the eyes of primitive man a veritable garden of God. 


Among the attributes which mark out the deity of The 


Ibreez as a power of fertility the horns on his high cap 
should not be overlooked. They are probably the horns of 
a bull; for to primitive cattle-breeders the bull is the most 
natural emblem of generative force. At Carchemish, the 
great Hittite capital on the Euphrates, a relief has been 
discovered which represents a god or a priest clad in a rich 
robe, and wearing on his head a tall horned cap surmounted 
by a disc.? Sculptures found at the palace of Euyuk in North- 
Western Cappadocia prove that the Hittites worshipped the 
bull and sacrificed rams to it. Similarly the Greeks con- 
ceived the vine-god Dionysus in the form of a bull. 


1 E. J. Davis, in Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, iv. 


or sun, See De Vogüé, Mélanges 
d’ Archéologie Orientale (Paris, 1868), 


(1876) pp. 336 s7., 346; id., Life in 
Asiatic Turkey, pp. 232 sg., 236 sg., 
264 sg., 270-272. Compare W. J. 
Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, 
Pontus, and Armenia (London, 1842), 
ii. 304-307. 

2 L. Messerschmidt, Zhe Hittites 
(London, 1903), pp. 49 sg. On an 
Assyrian cylinder, now in the British 
Museum, we see a warlike deity with 
bow and arrows standing on a lion, 
and wearing a similar bonnet decorated 
with horns and surmounted by a star 


p- 46, who interprets the deity as the 
great Asiatic goddess. As to the 
horned god of Ibreez ‘* it is a plausible 
theory that the horns may, in this case, 
be analogous to the Assyrian emblem 
of divinity. The sculpture is late and 
its style rather suggests Semitic influ- 
ence” (Professor J. Garstang, in some 
MS. notes with which he has kindly 
furnished me). 

3 See below, p. 132. 

4 Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 16 sg., ii. 3 sgg. 


horned 
god. 


The god 
of Ibreez 
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§ 3. Sandan of Tarsus 


That the god of Ibreez, with the grapes and corn in his 
hands, is identical with the Baal of Tarsus, who bears the 
same emblems, may be taken as certain! But what was 
his name? and who were his worshippers? The Grecks 
apparently called him Hercules; at least in Byzantine times 
the neighbouring town of Cybistra adopted the name of 
Heraclea, which seems to show that Hercules was deemed 
the principal deity of the place? Yet the style and costume 
of the figures at Ibreez prove unquestionably that the god 
was an Oriental. If any confirmation of this view were 
needed, it is furnished by the inscriptions carved on the 
rock beside the sculptures, for these inscriptions are com- 
posed in the peculiar system of hieroglyphics now known as 
Hittite. It follows, therefore, that the deity worshipped at 
Tarsus and Ibreez was a god of the Hittites, that ancient 
and little-known people who occupicd the centre of Asia 
Minor, invented a system of writing, and extended their 
influence, if not their dominion, at one time from the 
Euphrates to the Aegean. From the lofty and arid takle- 
lands of the interior, a prolongation of the great plateau of 
Central Asia, with a climate ranging from the most burning 
heat in summer to the most piercing cold in winter’ these 
hardy highlanders seem to have swept down through the 
mountain-passes and established themselves at a very carly 
date in the rich southern lowlands of Syria and Cilicia. 


1 The identification is accepted by 
E. Meyer (Geschichte des Altertums,* 
i, 2. p. 641), G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez 
(Histoire de PArt dans I Antiquité, 
iv. 727), and P. Jensen (f/itécter und 
Armenier, Strasburg, 1898, p. 145). 

2 Ramsay and Hogarth, ‘* Pre-Hel- 
lenic Monuments of Cappadocia,” 
Recueil de Travaux relatifs à la Philo- 
logie et à PArchéologie Egyptiennes et 
Assyriennes, xiv. (1893) p. 79. 

3 G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuples de l’ Orient Classique, ii. 360- 
362; G. Perrot et Ch, Chipiez, Mistoire 
de PArt dans PAntipuité, iv. 572 $99., 
586 sg. 

4 That the cradle of the Hittites was 


in the interior of Asia Minor, particu- 
larly in Cappadocia, and that they 
spread from there south, east, and west, 
is the view of A. H. Sayce, W. M. 
Ramsay, D. G. Hogarth, W. Max 
Müller, F. Hommel, L. B. Paton, and 
L. Messerschmidt. See Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund Quarterly Statement 
for 1884, P. 49; A. H. Sayce, The 
Hittites 3 (London, 1903), pp. 80 sgg. ; 
W. Max Müller, Asien und Europa 
(Leipsic, 1893), pp. 319 sgg. ; Ramsay 
and Hogarth, ‘* Pre- Hellenic Monu- 
ments of Cappadocia,” Recueil de 
Travaux relatifs à la Philologie et a 
l ArchéologicE gy ptienneset Assyriennes, 
xv. (1893) p. 94; F. Hommel, Grund. 
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Their language and race are still under discussion, but a 
great preponderance of opinion appears to declare that 
neither the one nor the other was Semitic. 

In the inscription attached to the colossal figure of the 
god at Ibreez two scholars have professed to read the 
‘name of Sandan or Sanda.? Be that as it may, there are 
independent grounds for thinking that Sandan, Sandon, 
or Sandes may have been the name of the Cappadocian 
and Cilician god of fertility. For the god of Ibreez in 
Cappadocia appears, as we saw, to have been identified by the 
Greeks with Hercules, and we are told that a Cappadocian 
and Cilician name of Hercules was Sandan or Sandes.’ 


riss der Geographie und Geschichte des 
alten Orzents (Munich, 1904), pp. 42, 48, 
545; L. B. Paton, The Early History of 
Syria and Palestine (London, 1902), pp. 
103s9g.; L. Messerschmidt, Tke Hittites 
(London, 1903), pp. 12, 13, 19, 20; D. 
G. Hogarth, ‘‘ Recent Hittite Research,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, xxxix. (1909) pp. 408 sgg. 
Compare Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums,? i. 2. (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1909) pp. 617 sgg.; J. Garstang, Zhe 
Land of the Hattites, Pp. 315 sgg. The 
native Hittite writing is a system of 
hieroglyphics which has not yet been 
read, but in their intercourse with 
foreign nations the Hittites used the 
Babylonian cuneiform script. Clay 
tablets bearing inscriptions both in the 
Babylonian and in the Hittite language 
have been found by Dr. H. Winckler 
at Boghaz-Keui, the great Hittite 
capital in Cappadocia; so that the 
sounds of the Hittite words, though 
not their meanings, are now known. 
According to Professor Ed. Meyer, it 
seems certain that the Hittite language 
was neither Semitic nor Indo-European. 
As to the inscribed tablets of Boghaz- 
Keui, see H. Winckler, ‘‘ Vorläufige 
Nachrichten iiber die Ausgrabungen 
in Boghaz-k6i im Sommer 1907, 1. 
Die Tontafelfunde,” Mitteilungen der 
Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 
No. 35, December 1907, pp. 1-59; 
¢ Hittite Archives from Boghaz-Keui,” 
translated from the German transcripts 
of Dr. Winckler by Meta E. Williams, 


Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
a cy, iv. (Liverpool, 1912), pp. 90- 


ii G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne 
des Peuples de POrient Classique, ii. 
351, note, with his references; L. B. 
Paton, of. cit. p. 109; L. Messer- 
schmidt, Zhe Hittites, p. 10; F, 
Hommel, of. c2 p. 42; W. Max 
Müller, Aszen und Europa, p. 332. 
See the preceding note. 

2 A. H. Sayce, ‘The Hittite In- 
scriptions,” Recueil de Travaux relatifs 
à, la Philologie et & VPArchéologie 
Egyptiennes et Assyriennes, xiv. (1893) 
pp. 48 sg.3 P. Jensen, Avttiter una 
Armenier (Strasburg, 1898), pp. 
42 sq. 

3 Georgius Syncellus, Chronoeraphia, 
vol. i, p. 290, ed. G. Dindorf (Bonn, 
1829): ‘Hpaxrdéa rivés dacw év Powley 
yuplferbar Ddvdav émrieyduevor, ùs kal 
pexpl viv tnò Karraðókwv kal Kidlcwy, 
In this passage Zdvday is a correction 
of F. C. Movers’s (Die Phoenzzzer, i. 
460) for the MS. reading Accavédy, the 
AI having apparently arisen by ditto- 
graphy from the preceding AI; and 
K:\lkwv is a correction of E. Meyers 
(‘Uber einige semitische Götter,” 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlan- 
adischen Gesellschaft, xxxi. 737) for the 
MS. reading 'IMwy, Compare Jerome 
(quoted by Movers and Meyer, Mce.) : 
«Hercules cognomento Desanausin Syria 
Phoenice clarus habetur. Inde ad nos- 
tram usgue memoriam a Cappadocibus 
et LEliensibus (al, Deliis) Desanaus 
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Now this Sandan or Hercules is said to have founded 
Tarsus, and the pcople of the city commemorated him at 
an annual or, at all events, periodical festival by erecting 
a fine pyre in his honour.’ Apparently at this festival, as 
at the festival of Melcarth, the god was burned in effigy 
on his own pyre. For coins of Tarsus often exhibit the 
pyre as a conical structure resting on a garlanded altar or 
basis, with the figure of Sandan himself in the midst of it, 
while an eagle with spread wings perches on the top of the 
pyre, as if about to bear the soul of the burning god in the 
pillar of smoke and fire to heaven.’ In like manner when a 
Roman emperor died leaving a son to succeed him on the 


adhuc dicitur.” If the text of Jerome 
is here sound, he would seem to have 
had before him a Greek original which 
was corrupt like the text of Syncellus 
or of Syncellus’s authority. The Cilician 
Hercules is called Sandes by Nonnus 
(Dionys. xxxiv. 183 sg.). Compare 
Raoul-Rochette in Mémoires de [ Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 
xvii. Deuxième Partie (Paris, 1848), 
PP- 159 579. 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8. 3 ; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or, xxxiii. vol. ii. p. 16, 
ed. L. Dindorf (Leipsic, 1857). Thepyre 
is mentioned only by Dio Chrysostom, 
whose words clearly imply that its 
erection was a custom observed periodi- 
cally. On Sandan or Sandon see K. 
O. Müller, ‘*Sandon und Sardana- 
pal,” Kunstarchacologische Werke, iii. 
6 sqq. ; F. C. Movers, Die Phoenizier, 
i. 458 sgg.; Raoul-Rochette, ‘Sur 
PHercule Assyrien et Phénicien,” 
Mémoires de l Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xvii. Deuxième Partie 
(Paris, 1848), pp. 178 sgg. ; E. Meyer, 
« Uber einige Semitische Götter,” 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
ländischen Gesellschaft, xxxi. (1877) 
pp. 736-740 : id., Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, i, 2. pp. 641 sgg. § 484. 

2 P. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins, the Seleucid Kings of Syria 
(London, 1878), pp. 72, 78, 89, 112, 
pL xxi Gh XXIV. eh ZSVS We E; 
Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of 
Lycaonia, lsauria, and Cilicia (Lon- 
don, 1900), pp. 180, 181, 183, 190, 
221, 224, 225, pl. xxxill. 2, 3, xxxlv 


Io, xxxvii. 93 F. Imhoof-Blumer, 
‘* Coin-types of some Kilikian Cities,” 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xviii. 
(1898) p. 169, pl. xiii. 1, 2. The 
structure represented on the coins is 
sometimes called not the pyre but the 
monument of Sandan or Sardanapalus. 
Certainly the cone resting on the square 
base reminds us of the similar structure 
on the coins of Byblus as well as of the 
conical image of Aphrodite at Paphos 
(see above, pp. 14, 34); but the words 
of Dio Chrysostom make it probable 
that the design on the coins of Tarsus 
represents the pyre. At the same 
time, the burning of the god may well 
have been sculptured on a permanent 
monument of stone. The legend 
OPTTVOOH PA, literally ‘* quail-hunt,” 
which appears on some coins of Tarsus 
(G. F. Hill, of. cit. pp. Ixxxvi. sg.), 
may refer to a custom of catching 
quails and burning them on the pyre. 
We have seen (above, pp. 111 sg.) 
that quails were apparently burnt in 
sacrifice at Byblus. This explanation 
of the legend on the coins of Tarsus 
was suggested by Raoul- Rochette 
(op. cit. pp. 201-205). However, 
Mr. G. F. Hill writes to me that 
‘the interpretation of ’Oprvyo6%pa 
as anything but a personal name is 
rendered very unlikely by the analogy 
of all the other inscriptions on coins of 
the same class.” Doves were burnt on 
a pyre in honour of Adonis (below, p. 
147). Similarly birds were burnt on a 
pyre in honour of Laphrian Artemis at 
Patrae (Pausanias, vii, 18 12) 
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throne, a waxen effigy was made in the likeness of the 
deceased and burned on a huge pyramidal pyre, which was 
reared upon a square basis of wood; and from the summit 
of the blazing pile an eagle was released for the purpose cf 
carrying to heaven the soul of the dead and deified emperor.’ 
The Romans may have borrowed from the East a grandiose 
custom which savours of Oriental adulation rather than of 
Roman simplicity.’ 

The type of Sandan or Hercules, as he is portrayed on 
the coins of Tarsus, is that of an Asiatic deity standing on 
a lion. It is thus that he is represented on the pyre, and 
it is thus that he appears as a separate figure without the 
pyre. From these representations we can form a fairly 
accurate conception of the form and attributes of the god. 
They exhibit him as a bearded man standing on a horned 
and often winged lion. Upon his head he wears a high 
pointed cap or mitre, and he is clad sometimes in a long 
robe, sometimes in a short tunic. On at least one coin his 
feet are shod in high boots with flaps. At his side or over 
his shoulder are slung a sword, a bow-case, and a quiver, 
sometimes only one or two of them. His right hand is 
raised and sometimes holds a flower. His left hand grasps 
a double-headed axe, and sometimes a wreath either in 
addition to the axe or instead of it; but the double-headed 
axe is one of Sandan’s most constant attributes. 


1 Herodian, iv. 2. 

2 See Franz Cumont, ‘L’Aigle 
funéraire des Syriens et lApothéose 
des Empereurs,” Revue de l’Histotre 
des Religions, lxii, (1910) pp. I19- 
163. 

5 F, Imhoof- Blumer, Monnates 
Grecques (Amsterdam, 1883), pp. 366 
S7., 433, 435, with plates F. 24, 25, 
H. 14 (Verhandelingen der Konink. 
Akademie von Wetenschappen, Afdeel- 
ing Letterkunde, xiv.); F. Imhoof- 
Blumer und O. Keller, Tier- und 
Pflanzenbilder auf Münzen und Gem- 
men des klassischen Altertums (Leipsic, 


1889), pp. 70 sg., with pl. xii. 7, 8, 93 
F. Imhoof-Blumer, ‘‘Coin-types of 
some Kilikian Cities,” Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, xviii. (1898) pp. 169- 
171; P. Gardner, Zypes of Greek 
Coins, pl. xiii. 20; G. F. Hill, Cata- 
logue of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, 
Isauria, and Cilicia, pp. 178, 179, 
184, 186, 206, 213, with plates xxxii, 
13, 1A iy 16, XXXIV 2, XXXVI 05 
G. Macdonald, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the Hunterian Collection, ii, 
548, with pl. Ix. Ix. The booted 
Sandan is figured by G. F. Hill, of, 
cut, pl. xxxvi. 9. 
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§ 4. The Gods of Boghaz-Keui 


Now a deity of almost precisely the same type figures 
prominently in the celebrated group of Hittite sculptures 
which is carved on the rocks at Boghaz-Keui in North-Western 
Cappadocia. The village of Boghaz-Keui, that is, “the village 
of the defile,” stands at the mouth of a deep, narrow, and 
picturesque gorge in a wild upland valley, shut in by rugged 
mountains of grey limestone. The houses are built on the 
lower slopes of the hills, and a stream issuing from the gorge 
flows past them to join the Halys, which is distant about ten 
hours’ journey to the west. Immediately above the modern 
village a great ancient city, enclosed by massive fortification 
walls, rose on the rough broken ground of the mountain- 
side, culminating in two citadels perched on the tops of 
precipitous crags. The walls are still standing in many 
places to a height of twelve feet or more. They are about 
fourteen feet thick and consist of an outer and inner facing 
built of large blocks with a core of rubble between them. 
On the outer side they are strengthened at intervals of 
about a hundred feet by projecting towers or buttresses, 
which seem designed rather as architectural supports than 
as military defences. The masonry, composed of large 
stones laid in roughly parallel courses, resembles in style 
that of the walls of Mycenae, with which it may be 
contemporary ; and the celebrated Lion-gate at Mycenae 
has its counterpart in the southern gate of Boghaz-Keui, 
which is flanked by a pair of colossal stone lions executed 
in the best style of Ilittite art. The eastern gate is adorned 
on its inner side with the figure of a Hittite warrior or 
Amazon carved in high relief. A dense undergrowth of 
stunted oak coppice now covers much of the site. The 
ruins of a large palace or temple, built of enormous blocks 
of stone, occupy a terrace in a commanding situation 
within the circuit of the walls. This vast city, some four or 
five miles in circumference, appears to have been the ancient 
Pteria, which Crocsus, king of Lydia, captured in his war 
with Cyrus. It was probably the capital of a powerful 
Hittite empire before the Phrygians made their way from 
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Europe into the interior of Asia Minor and established a 
rival state to the west of the Halys.! 

From the village of Boghaz-Keui a steep and rugged 
path Icads up hill to a sanctuary, distant about a mile and 
a half to the east. Here among the grey limestone cliffs 
there is a spacious natural chamber or hall of roughly 
oblong shape, roofed only by the sky, and enclosed on three 
sides by high rocks. One of the short sides is open, and 
through it you look out on the broken slopes beyond and 
the more distant mountains, which make a graceful picture 
set in a massy frame. The length of the chamber is about 
a hundred feet ; its breadth varies from twenty-five to fifty 
feet. A nearly level sward forms the floor. On the right- 
hand side, as you face inward, a narrow opening in the 
rock leads into another but much smaller chamber, or rather 
corridor, which would seem to have been the inner sanctuary 
or Holy of Holies. It is a romantic spot, where the deep 
shadows of the rocks are relieved by the bright foliage of 
walnut-trees and by the sight of the sky and clouds over- 
head. On the rock-walls of both chambers are carved the 
famous bas-reliefs. In the outer sanctuary these reliefs 
represent two great processions which defile along the two 
long sides of the chamber and meet face to face on the 
short wall at the inner end. The figures on the left-hand 
wall are for the most part men clad in the characteristic 
Hittite costume, which consists of a high pointed cap, shoes 
with turned-up toes, and a tunic drawn in at the waist and 


1 Herodotus, i. 76; Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. IIrépovy. As to the 


torical Geography of Asia Minor 
(London, 1890), pp. 28 sg., 33 sg. 3 


situation of Boghaz-Keui and the ruins 
of Pteria see W, J. Hamilton, &e- 
searches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 
Armenia (London, 1842), i. 391 sgq. ; 
H. Barth, ‘‘Reise von Trapezunt 
durch die nördliche Hälfte Klein- 
Asiens,” Ærgänzungsheft zu Peter- 
mann’s Geographischen Mitiheilungen, 
No. 2 (1860), pp. 44-52; H. F. 
Tozer, Turkish Armenia and Eastern 
Asia Minor (London, 1881), pp. 64, 
71 sgg.; W. M. Ramsay, ‘‘ Historical 
Relations of Phrygia and Cappadocia,” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
N.S., xv. (1883) p. 103; 7@., His- 
PT. IV. VOL. I 


G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Hzstozrede? Art 
dans I Antiquité, iv. 596 sgg.3; K, 
Humann und O. Puchstein, Rezsen zn 
Kleinasien und Nordsyrien (Berlin, 
1890), pp. 71-80, with Atlas, plates 
xi.-xiv. ; E. Chantre, Mission en Cap- 
padoce (Paris, 1898), pp. 13 sgg. ; O. 
Puchstein, ‘‘ Die Bauten von Boghaz- 
Koi,” Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Orient - Gesellschaft zu Berlin, No. 
35, December 1907, pp. 62 sgq.; 
J. Garstang, Zhe Land of the 
Hittites (London, 1910), pp. 196 
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falling short of the knees? The figures on the right-hand 
wall are women wearing tall, square, flat-topped bonnets 
with ribbed sides; their long dresses fall in perpendicular 
folds to their feet, which are shod in shoes like those of the 
men. On the short wall, where the processions meet, the 
greater size of the central figures, as well as their postures 
and attributes, mark them out as divine. At the head of 
the male procession marches or is carried a bearded deity 
clad in the ordinary Hittite costume of tall pointed cap, 
short tunic, and turned-up shoes; but his feet rest on the 
bowed heads of two men, in his right hand he holds on his 
shoulder a mace or truncheon topped with a knob, while his 
extended left hand grasps a symbol, which apparently 
consists of a trident surmounted by an oval with a cross-bar. 
Behind him follows a similar, though somewhat smaller, 
figure of a man, or perhaps rather of a god, carrying a mace 
or truncheon over his shoulder in his right hand, while with 
his left he holds aloft a long sword with a flat hilt; his feet 
rest not on two men but on two flat-topped pinnacles, which 
perhaps represent mountains. At the head of the female 
procession and facing the great god who is borne on the 
two men, stands a goddess on a lioness or panther. Her 
costume does not differ from that of the women: her 
hair hangs down in a long plait behind: in her extended 
right hand she holds out an emblem to touch that of the 
god. The shape and meaning of her emblem are obscure. 
It consists of a stem with two pairs of protuberances, 
perhaps Ieaves or branches, one above the other, the whole 
being surmounted, like the emb!em of the god, by an oval 
with a cross-bar. Under the outstretched arms of the two 
deities appear the front parts of two animals, which have 
been usually interpreted as bulls but are rather goats; 
each of them wears on its head the high conical Hittite 
cap, and its body is concealed by that of the deity. 
Immediately behind the goddess marches a smaller and 
apparently youthful male figure, standing like her upon a 
lioness or panther. He is beardless and wears the Ilittite 

1 This procession of men is broken wall; (4) by two winged monsters; 


(a) by two women clad in long plaited and (c) by the figure of a priest or king 
robes like the women on the opposite as to which see below, pp. 131 sg. 
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dress of high pointed cap, short tunic, and shoes with 
turned-up toes. A crescent-hilted sword is girt at his side ; 
in his left hand he holds a double-headed axe, and in his 
right a staff topped by an armless doll with the symbol of 
the cross-barred oval instead of a head. Behind him follow 
two women, or rather perhaps goddesses, resembling the 
goddess at the head of the procession, but with different 
emblems and standing not on a lioness but on a single two- 
headed eagle with outspread wings. 

The entrance to the smaller chamber is guarded on 
either side by the figure of a winged monster carved on the 
rock ; the bodies of both figures are human, but one of them 
has the head of a dog, the other the head of a lion. In the 
inner sanctuary, to which this monster-guarded passage 
leads, the walls are also carved in relief. On one side we 
see a procession of twelve men in Hittite costume marching 
with curved swords in their right hands. On the opposite 
wall is a colossal erect figure of a deity with a human head 
and a body curiously composed of four lions, two above and 
two below, the latter standing on their heads. The god 
wears the high conical Hittite hat: his face is youthful and 
beardless like that of the male figure standing on the lioness 
in the large chamber; and the ear turned to the spectator 
is pierced with a ring. From the knees downwards the 
legs, curiously enough, are replaced by a device which has 
been interpreted as the tapering point of a great dagger or 
dirk with a midrib. To the right of this deity a square 
panel cut in the face of the rock exhibits a group of two 
figures in relief. The larger of the two figures closely 
resembles the youth on the lioness in the outer sanctuary. 
His chin is beardless; he wears the same high pointed cap, 
the same short tunic, the same turned-up shoes, the same 
crescent-hilted sword, and he carries a similar armless doll 
in his right hand. But his left arm encircles the neck of 
the smaller figure, whom he seems to clasp to his side in an 
attitude of protection. The smaller figure thus embraced 
by the god is clearly a priest or priestly king. His face is 
beardless ; he wears a skull-cap and a long mantle reaching 
to his feet with a sort of chasuble thrown over it. The 
crescent-shaped hilt of a sword projects from under his 
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mantle. The wrist of his right arm is clasped by the god’s 
left hand; in his left hand the priest holds a crook or 
pastoral staff which ends below in a curl. Both the priest 
and his protector are facing towards the lion-god. In an 
upper corner of the panel behind them is a divine emblem 
composed of a winged disc resting on what look like two Ionic 
columns, while betweén them appear three symbols of doubtful 
significance. The figure of the priest or king in this costume, 
though not in this attitude, is a familiar one; for it occurs 
twice in the outer sanctuary and is repeated twice at the 
great Hittite palace of Euyuk, distant about four and a half 
hours’ ride to the north-east of Boghaz-Keui. In the outer 
sanctuary at Boghaz-Keui we see the priest marching in the 
procession of the men, and holding in one hand his curled 
staff, or Zz¢uus, and in the other a symbol like that of the 
goddess on the lioness: above his head appears the winged 
disc without the other attributes. Moreover he occupies a 
conspicuous place by himself on the right-hand wall of the 
outer sanctuary, quite apart from the two processions, and 
carved on a larger scale than any of the other figures in them. 
Here he stands on two heaps, perhaps intended to represent 
mountains, and he carries in his right hand the emblem of 
the winged disc supported on two Ionic columns with the 
other symbols between them, except that the central symbol 
is replaced by a masculine figure wearing a pointed cap and 
a long robe decorated with a dog-tooth pattern. On one 
of the reliefs at the palace of Euyuk we see the priest with 
his characteristic dress and staff followed by a priestess, 
each of them with a hand raised as if in adoration: they are 
approaching the image of a bull which stands on a high 
pedestal with an altar before it. Behind them a priest 
leads a flock of rams to the sacrifice. On another relief at 
Euyuk the priest, similarly attired and followed by a 
priestess, is approaching a seated goddess and apparently 
pouring a libation at her feet. Both these scenes doubtless 
represent acts of worship paid in the one case to a goddess, 
in the other to a bull. 

1 W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Tozer, Turkish Armenia and Eastern 


Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia Asia Minor, pp. 59 sg., 66-78 ; W. M. 
(London, 1842), i. 393-395; H. F. Ramsay, ‘Historical Relations of 
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We have still to inquire into the meaning of the rock- 
carvings at Boghaz-Keui. What are these processions which 
are meeting? Who are the personages represented? and 
what are they doing? Some have thought that the scene 
is historical and commemorates a great event, such as a 
treaty of peace between two peoples or the marriage of a 


king’s son to a king’s daughter.’ 


Phrygia and Asia Minor,” Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S. xv. 
(1883) pp. 113-120; G. Perrot et Ch. 
Chipiez, Histoire de PArt dans 
P Antiquité, iv. 623-656, 666-672; 
K. Humann und O. Puchstein, Reisen 
in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, pp. 55- 
70, with Atlas, plates vii.-x.; E. 
Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce, pp. 
3-5, 16-26; L. Messerschmidt, 7%e 
fitttites, pp. 42-50; Th. Macridy- 
Bey, Za Forte des Sphinx a Eyuk, 
pp. 13 sg. (Mitteilungen der Vorder- 
asiatischen Gesellschaft, 1908, No. 3, 
Berlin); Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums,? i. 2. pp. 631 sg. 3 J. Gar- 
stang, Zhe Land of the Hittites 
(London, 1910), pp. 196 sgg. (Boghaz- 
Keui) 256 sgg. (Eyuk). Compare P. 
Jensen, HMittiter und Armenier, pp. 
165 sgg. In some notes with which 
my coileague Professor J. Garstang has 
kindly furnished me he tells me that 
the two animals wearing Hittite hats, 
which appear between the great god 
and goddess in the outer sanctuary, 
are not bulls but certainly goats; and 
he inclines to think that the two heaps 
on which the priest stands in the outer 
sanctuary are fir-cones. Professor Ed. 
Meyer holds that the costume which the 
priestly king wears is that of the Sun- 
goddess, and that the corresponding 
figure in the procession of males on the 
left-hand side of the outer sanctuary 
does not represent the priestly king but 
the Sun-goddess in person. ‘The 
attributes of the King,” he says (of. 
cit. p. 632), *Sare to be explained by 
the circumstance that he, as the Hittite 
inscriptions prove, passed for an in- 
carnation of the Sun, who with the 
Hittites was a female divinity; the 
temple of the Sun is therefore his 
emblem.” As to the title of ‘‘the 


But to this view it has 


Sun” bestowed on Hittite kings in 
inscriptions, see H. Winckler, ‘‘ Vor- 
laufige Nachrichten tiber die Ausgrabun- 
gen in Boghaz-koi im Sommer 1907,” 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin, No. 35, 
December 1907, pp. 32, 33, 36, 44, 
45, 53- The correct form of the 
national name appears to be Chatti or 
Hatti rather than Hittites, which is the 
Hebrew form (‘nn) of the name. Com- 
pare M. Jastrow, in Lxcyclopaedia 
Biblica, ii. coll. 2094 sgg. Sv. 
‘« Hittites.” 

An interesting Hittite symbol which 
occurs both in the sanctuary at Boghaz- 
Keui and at the palace of Euyuk is the 
double-headed eagle. In both places 
it serves as the support of divine 
or priestly personages. After being 
adopted as a badge by the Seljuk 
Sultans in the Middle Ages, it passed 
into Europe with the Crusaders and 
became in time the escutcheon of the 
Austrian and Russian empires. See 
W. J. Hamilton, of. cit. i. 3833 G: 
Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, of. cit. iv. 
681-683, with pl. viii. E; L. Messer- 
schmidt, Zhe Hittites, p. 50. 

1 W. J. Hamilton, Researches in 
Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia, i. 
394 sg. ; H. Barth, in Monatsberichte 
der konigl. Preuss, Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1859, pp- 128 sgg. $ 
id., “ Reise von Trapezunt,” Ergän- 
sungsheft zu Petermann’s Geograph. 
Mittheilungen, No. 2 (Gotha, 1860), 
pp- 45 sg.; H. F. Tozer, Turkish 
Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor, 
p. 69; E. Chantre, Mission en Cap- 
padoce, pp. 20 sgg. According to 
Barth, the scene represented is the 
marriage of Aryenis, daughter of 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, to Astyages, 
son of Cyaxares, king of the Medes 
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been rightly objected that the attributes of the principal 
figures prove them to be divine or priestly, and that the 
scene is therefore religious or mythical rather than historical. 
With regard to the two personages who head the processions 
and hold out their symbols to each other, the most probable 
opinion appears to be that they stand for the great Asiatic 
goddess of fertility and her consort, by whatever names 
these deities were known; for under diverse names a similar 
divine couple appears to have been worshipped with similar 
rites all over Western Asia. The bearded god who, grasp- 
ing a trident in his extended left hand, heads the procession 
of male figures is probably the Father deity, the great 
Hittite god of the thundering sky, whose emblems were the 
thunderbolt and the bull; for the trident which he carries 
may reasonably be interpreted as a thunderbolt. The deity 
is represented in similar form on two stone monuments of 
Hittite art which were found at Zenjirli in Northern Syria 
and at Babylon respectively. On both we see a bearded 
male god wearing the usual Hittite costume of tall cap, short 
tunic, and shoes turned up at the toes: a crescent-hilted 
sword is girt at his side: his hands are raised: in the right 
he holds a single-headed axe or hammer, in the left a trident 
of wavy lines, which is thought to stand for forked lightning 
or a bundle of thunderbolts. On the Babylonian slab, which 
bears a long Ilittite inscription, the god’s cap is ornamented 
with a pair of horns? The horns on the cap are probably 


(Herodotus, i. 74). For a discussion 
of various interpretations which have 
been proposed see G. Perrot et Ch. 
Chipiez, Hisloire de l'Art dans PAn- 
tiguité, iv. 630 sgq. 

1 This is in substance the view of 
Raoul - Rochette, Lajard, W. M. 
Ramsay, G. Perrot, C. P, Tiele, Ed. 
Meyer, and J. Garstang. See Raoul- 
Rochette, ‘‘ Sur PHercule Assyrien et 
Phénicien,” Mémoires de VAcadémie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, xvii. 
Deuxième Partie (Paris, 1848), p. 180 
note!; W. M. Ramsay, ‘ On the Early 
Historical Relations between Phrygia 
and Cappadocia,” Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, N.S. xv. (1883) 
pp. 113-120; G. Perrot et Ch. 


Chipiez, Histoire de PArt dans lAn- 
tiguité, iv. 630 sgg.3; C. P. Tiele 
Geschichte der Religion im Altertum, 
i. 255-2573 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte 
des Altertums,* i. 2.. pp. 633 sg.3 J. 
Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, 
PP. 235-237; id., Zhe Syrian Goddess 
(London, 1913), pp. 5 59g. 

2? K. Humann und O. Puchstein, 
Reisen in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien 
(Berlin, 1890), Atlas, pl. xlv. 3; 
Ausgrabungen sgu Sendschirlt, iii. 
(Berlin, 1902) pl. xli.; J. Garstang, 
The Land of the Hittites, p. 291, with 
plate Ixxvii.; R. Koldewey, Die 
Hettitische Inschrift gefunden in der 
Konigsburg von Babylon (Leipsic, 
1900), plates 1 and 2 ( Wissenschaft- 
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those of a bull; for on another Hittite monument, found at 
Malatia on the Euphrates, there is carved a deity in the 
usual Hittite costume standing on a bull and grasping a 
trident or thunderbolt in his left hand, while facing him 
stands a priest clad in a long robe, holding a crook or curled 
staff in one hand and pouring a libation with the other! 
The Hittite thunder-god is also known to us from a treaty 
of alliance which about the year 1290 B.C. was contracted 
between Hattusil, King of the Hittites, and Rameses II., 


King of Egypt. 


By a singular piece of good fortune we 


possess copies of this treaty both in the Hittite and in the 


liche Veroffentiichungen der Deutschen 
Orient - Gesellschaft, Heft 1); L. 
Messerschmidt, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Hettiticarum, pl. i. § and 6; id., 
The Hittites (London, 1903), pp. 40- 
dewi fig. 6 on p. 41; M. J. 
Lagrange, Études sur les Religions 
Sémitigues? (Paris, 1905), p. 93. 
The name of the god is thought to 
have been Teshub or Teshup ; for a 
god of that name is known from the 
Tell-el-Amarna letters to have been 
the chief deity of the Mitani, a people 
of Northern Mesopotamia akin in 
speech and religion to the Hittites, 
but ruled by an Aryan dynasty. See 
Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums,? 
i 2. OPM 5/507. ,.080 57. 3 R.F. 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Literature, pp. 222, 223 (where the 
god’s name is spelt Tishub). The 
god is also mentioned repeatedly in 
the Hittite archives which Dr. H. 
Winckler found inscribed on clay 
tablets at Boghaz-Keui. See H. 
Winckler, ‘‘ Vorläufige Nachrichten 
über die Ausgrabungen in Boghaz- 
koi im Sommer 1907,” Mitteilungen 
der Deutschen Ovtent-Gesellschaft zu 
Berlin, No. 35, December 1907, pp. 
13 S9., 32, 34, 36, 38, 39, 43, 44, 5I 
sg. 53; ‘‘Hittite Archives from 
Boghaz - Keui,” translated from the 
German transcripts of Dr. Winckler, 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, iv. (Liverpool and London, 
1912) pp. 90 sgg. As to the Mitani, 
their language and their gods, see 
H. Winckler, of. cit. pp. 30 399., 
46 sgg. In thus interpreting the 


Hittite god who heads the procession 
at Boghaz-Keui I follow my colleague 
Prof. J. Garstang (The Land of the 
Hittites, p. 2373 The Syrian God- 
dess, pp. 5 sgg-), who has kindly 
furnished me with some notes on the 
subject, I formerly interpreted the 
deity as the Hittite equivalent of 
Tammuz, Adonis, and Attis. But 
against that view it may be urged that 
(1) the god is bearded and therefore of 
mature age, whereas Tammuz and his 
fellows were regularly conceived as 
youthful; (2) the thunderbolt which he 
seems to carry would be quite inappro- 
priate to Tammuz, who was not a god 
of thunder but of vegetation ; and (3) 
the Hittite Tammuz is appropriately 
represented in the procession of 
women immediately behind the Mother 
Goddess (see below, pp. 137 sg.), and it 
is extremely improbable that he should 
be represented twice over with difter- 
ent attributes in the same scene, 
These considerations seem to me con- 
clusive against the interpretation of the 
bearded god as a Tammuz and decisive 
in favour of Professor Garstang’s view 
of hiin. 


1 J. Garstang, ‘* Notes of a Journey 
through Asia Minor,” Annals of Arch- 
aeology and Anthropology, i. (Liverpool 
and London, 1908) pp. 3 sg., with 
plate iv.; id., The Land of the Hittites, 
pp. 138, 359, with plate xliv. In this 
sculpture the god on the bull holds in 
his right hand what is described as a 
triangular bow instead of a mace, an 
axe, or a hammer. 


Jupiter 
Doli- 
chenus. 
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Egyptian language. The Hittite copy was found some 
years ago inscribed in cuneiform characters on a clay tablet 
at Boghaz-Keui; two copies of the treaty in the Egyptian 
language are engraved on the walls of temples at Thebes. 
From the Egyptian copies, which have been read and trans- 
lated, we gather that the thunder-god was the principal deity 
of the Hittites, and that the two Hittite seals which were 
appended to the treaty exhibited the King embraced by the 
thunder-god and the Queen embraced by the sun-goddess of 
Arenna.’ This Hittite divinity of the thundering sky appears 
to have long survived at Doliche in Commagene, for in later 
Roman art he reappears under the title of Jupiter Dolichenus, 
wearing a Phrygian cap, standing on a bull, and wielding a 
double axe in one hand and a thunderbolt in the other. In 
this form his worship was transported from his native Syrian 
home by soldiers and slaves, till it had spread over a large 
part of the Roman empire, especially on the frontiers, where 
it flourished in the camps of the legions? The combination 
of the bull with the thunderbolt as emblems of the deity 
suggests that the animal may have been chosen to represent 
the sky-god for the sake not merely of its virility but of its 
voice ; for in the peal of thunder primitive man may well 
have heard the bellowing of a celestial bull. 


1 A, Wiedemann, Agyptische Ge- 
schichte (Gotha, 1884), ii. 438-440; 
G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuples de? Orient Classique, ii. (Paris, 
1897) pp. 401 sg.; W. Max Miller, 
Der Bindnisvortrag Ramses TI. und 
des Chetiterkinigs, pp. 17-19, 21 Sg., 
38-44 (Mitteilungen der Vorderasia- 
tischen Gesellschaft, 1902, No. 5, 
Berlin); L. Messerschmidt, Zhe 
Hittites, pp. 14-19; J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt (Chicago, 
1906-1907), iii. 163-174; id., A His- 
tory of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 
1908), p. 311; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte 
des Altertums,? i. 2. pp. 631, 635 syg.3 
J. Garstang, 7he Land of the Hittites, 
pp. 347-349. The Hittite copy of the 
treaty was discovered by Dr. H. 
Winckler at Boghaz-Keui in 1906. 
The identification of Arenna or Arinna 
is uncertain. Ina forthcoming article, 
“ The Sun God[dess] of Arenna,” to 


be published in the Liverpool Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, Pro- 
fessor J. Garstang argues that Arenna 
is to be identified with the Cappa- 
docian Comana. 


2 Ed. Meyer, ‘¢Dolichenus,” in 
W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. 
und rom. Mythologie, i IIQI-I194;3; 
A. von Domaszewski, Die Religion 
des römischen Heeres (Treves, 1895), 
pp. 59 3g., with plate iilii. fig. 1 
and 2; Franz Cumont, s.v. “ Doliche- 
nus,” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Ency- 
clopädie der classischen Altertumswis- 
senschafl, v. i. coll. 1276 sgg.3 J. 
Toutain, Les Cultes patens dans l Em- 
pire Romain, ii. (Paris, 1911) pp. 
35-43. For examples of the inscrip- 
tions which relate to his worship see 
H. Dessau, /mscriptiones Latinae Selec- 
tae, vol, ii. Pars i. (Berlin, 19¢2) pp. 
167-172, Nos. 4296-4324. 
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The goddess who at the head of the procession of women 
confronts the great sky-god in the sanctuary at Boghaz-Keui 
is generally recognized as the divine Mother, the great 
Asiatic goddess of life and fertility. The tall flat-topped 
hat with perpendicular grooves which she wears, and the 
lioness or panther on which she stands, remind us of the 
turreted crown and lion-drawn car of Cybele, who was 
worshipped in the neighbouring land of Phrygia across the 
Halys.’ So Atargatis, the great Syrian goddess of Hiera- 
polis-Bambyce, was portrayed sitting on lions and wearing 
a tower on her head? At Babylon an image of a goddess 
whom the Greeks called Rhea had the figures of two lions 
standing on her knees.* 

But in the rock-hewn sculptures of Boghaz-Keui, who is 
the youth with the tall pointed cap and double axe who 
stands on a lioness or panther immediately behind the great 
goddess? His figure is all the more remarkable because he 
is the only male who interrupts the long procession of women. 
Probably he is at once the divine son and the divine lover of 
the goddess; for we shall find later on that in Phrygian 
mythology Attis united in himself both these characters.‘ 


1 As to the lions and mural crown 
of Cybele see Lucretius, ii. 600 sgg. ; 
Catullus, Ixiii, 76 sgg.; Macrobius, 
Same i. 23. 20; Rapp; sv. 
‘ Kybele,” in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griech, und rom. Mythologie, ii. 
1644 $99. 

2 Lucian, De dea Syria, 31 ; Macro- 
bius, Saturn. i. 23. 19. Lucian’s de- 
scription of her image is confirmed 
by coins of Hierapolis, on which the 
goddess is represented wearing a high 
head-dress and seated ona lion. See 
B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), p. 654; G. Mac- 
donald, Catalogue of Greek Coins in 
the Hunterian Collection (Glasgow, 
1899-1905), iii. 139 sg.; J. Gar- 
stang, Zhe Syrian Goddess, pp. 21 
s99., 70, with fig. 7. That the name 
of the Syrian goddess of Hierapolis- 
Bambyce was Atargatis is mentioned 
by Strabo (xvi. 1. 27, p. 748). On 
Egyptian monuments the Semitic god- 
dess Kadesh is represented standing on 
a lion. See W. Max Müller, Aszen 


und Europa, pp. 314 sg. It is to be 
remembered that Hierapolis-Bambyce 
was the direct successor of Carchemish, 
the great Hittite capital on the Euph- 
rates, and may have inherited many 
features of Hittite religion. See 
A. H. Sayce, The Hittites, pp. 94 
599., 105 599. ; and as to the Hittite 
monuments at Carchemish, see J. 
Garstang, The Land of ihe Hittites, 
pp. 122 sgg. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, ii. 9. 5. 

4 In thus interpreting the youth 
with the double axe I agree with Sir 
W. M. Ramsay (‘‘On the Early His- 
torical Relations between Phrygia and 
Cappadocia,” Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, N.S. xv. (1883) pp. 
118, 120), C. P. Tiele (Geschichte der 
Religion im Altertum, i. 246, 255), 
and Prof. J. Garstang (The Land of 
the Hutlites, p. 235; The Syrian 
Goddess, p. 8). That the youthful 
figure on the lioness or panther repre- 
sents the lover of the great goddess is 
the view also of Professors Jensen and 
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The lioness or panther on which be stands marks his affinity 
with the goddess, who is supported by a similar animal. It 
is natural that the lion-goddess should have a lion-son and a 
lion-lover. For we may take it as probable that the Oriental 
deitics who are represented standing or sitting in human form 
on the backs of lions and other animals were originally 
indistinguishable from’ the beasts, and that the complete 
separation of the bestial from the human or divine shape was 
a consequence of that growth of knowledge and of power 
which led man in time to respect himself more and the 


brutes less. 


The hybrid gods of Egypt with their human 


Hommel. See P. Jensen, Artécter 
und Armenier, pp. 173-175, 180; F. 
Hommel, Grundriss der Geographie 
und Geschichte des alten Ortents, p. 51. 
Prof. Perrot holds that the youth in 
question is a double of the bearded 
god who stands at the head of the 
male procession, their costume being 
the same, though their attributes differ 
(G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, “zstorre de 
PArt dans l Antiquité, iv. 651). But, 
as I have already remarked, it is un- 
likely that the same god should be 
represented twice over with different 
attributes in the same scene. The 
resemblance between the two figures is 
better explained on the supposition 
that they are Father and Son. The 
same two deities, Father and Son, 
appear to be carved on a rock at 
Giaour-Kalesi, a place on the road 
which in antiquity may have led from 
Ancyra by Gordium to  Pessinus. 
Here on the face of the rock are cut in 
relief two gigantic figures in the usual 
Hittite costume of pointed cap, short 
tunic, and shoes turned up at the toes. 
Each wears a crescent-hilted sword at 
his side, each is marching to the 
spectator’s left with raised right hand ; 
and the resemblance between them is 
nearly complete except that the figure 
in front is beardless and the figure be- 
hind is bearded. See G. Perrot et 
Ch. Chipiez, Histoire de PArt dans 
PAntiguité, iv. 714 sgg., with fig. 
352; J. Garstang, Zhe Land of the 
Hittites, pp. 162-164. A similar, but 
solitary, figure is carved in a niche of 
the rock at Kara-Bel, but there the 


deity, or the man, carries a triangular 
bow over his right shoulder. See 
below, p. 185. 

With regard to the lionesses or 
panthers, a bas-relief found at Car- 
chemish, the capital of a Hittite 
kingdom on the Euphrates, shows two 
male figures in Hittite costume, with 
pointed caps and turned-up shoes, 
standing on a couching lion. The 
foremost of the two figures is winged 
and carries a short curved truncheon 
in his right hand. According to Prof, 
Perrot, the two figures represent a god 
followed by a priest ora king. See G. 
Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire de l Art 
dans l’ Antiquité, iv. 549 sg. ; J. Gar- 
stang, The Land of the Hittites, pp. 
123 sgg. Again, on a sculptured slab 
found at Amrit in Phoenicia we see a 
god standing on a lion and holding a 
lion’s whelp in his left hand, while in 
his right hand he brandishes a club or 
sword. See Perrot et Chipiez, of. cit. 
ill, 412-414. The type of a god or 
goddess standing or sitting on a lion 
occurs also in Assyrian: art, from which 
the Phoenicians and Hittites may have 
borrowed it. See Perrot et Chipiez, 
op. cit, il. 642-644. Much evidence as 
to the representation of Asiatic deities 
with lions has been collected by Raoul- 
Rochette, in his learned dissertation 
« Sur Hercule Assyrien et Phénicien,” 
Mémoires de? Académie des Inscriplions 
et Belles-Lettres, xvii, Deuxième Partie 
(Paris, 1848), pp. 106 sgg. Compare 
De Vogüé, Mélanges d Archéologie 
Orientale, Pp. 44 $99. 
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bodies and animal heads form an intermediate stage in this 
evolution of anthropomorphic deities out of beasts. 

We may now perhaps hazard a conjecture as to the The 
meaning of that strange colossal figure in the inner shrine at mystery 
Boghaz-Keui with its human head and its body composed of lion-god. 
lions. For it is to be observed that the head of the figure is 
youthful and beardless, and that it wears a tall pointed cap, 
thus resembling in both respects the youth with the double- 
headed axe who stands on a lion in the outer sanctuary. 
We may suppose that the leonine figure in the inner shrine 
sets forth the true mystic, that is, the old savage nature 
of the god who in the outer shrine presented himself to his 
worshippers in the decent semblance of a man. To the 
chosen few who were allowed to pass the monster-guarded 
portal into the Holy of Holies, the awful secret may have 
been revealed that their god wasa lion, or rather a lion-man, 
a being in whom the bestial and human natures mysteriously 
co-existed.’ The reader may remember that on the rock 
beside this leonine divinity is carved a group which represents 
a god with his arm twined round the neck of his priest in an 
attitude of protection, holding one of the priest’s hands in 
his own. Both figures are looking and stepping towards the 
lion-monster, and the god is holding out his right hand as if 
pointing to it. The scene may represent the deity revealing 
the mystery to the priest, or preparing him to act his part in 
some solemn rite for which all his strength and courage will 
be needed. He seems to be leading his minister onward, 
comforting him with an assurance that no harm can come 
near him while the divine arm is around him and the divine 
hand clasps his. Whither is he leading him? Perhaps to 
death. The deep shadows of the rocks which fall on the 


1 Similarly in Yam, one of the 
Torres Straits Islands, two brothers 
named Sigai and Maiau were wor- 
shipped in a shrine under the form of 
a hammer-headed shark and a crocodile 
respectively, and were represented by 
effigies made of turtle-shell in the 
likeness of these animals. But ‘* the 
shrines were so sacred that no un- 
initiated persons might visit them, nor 
did they know what they contained ; 
they were aware of Sigai and Maiau, 


but they did not know that the former 
was a hammer-headed shark and the 
latter a crocodile; this mystery was 
too sacred to be imparted to uninitiates. 
When the heroes were addressed it was 
always by their human names, and not 
by their animal or totem names.” See 
A. C. Haddon, ‘* The Religion of the 
Torres Straits Islanders,” <Azthropo- 
logical Essays presented to E, B. Tylor 
(Oxford, 1907), p. 185. 
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two figures in the gloomy chasm may be an emblem of 
darker shadows soon to fall on the priest. Yet still he grasps 
his pastoral staff and goes forward, as though he said, “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil; for thou art with me: thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” 

If there is any truth in these guesses—for they are little 
more—the three principal figures in the processional scene at 
Boghaz-Keui represent the divine Father, the divine Mother, 
and the divine Son. But we have still to ask, What are 
they doing? That they are engaged in the performance of 
some religious rite seems certain. But what is it? We may 
conjecture that it is the rite of the Sacred Marriage, and that 
the scene is copied from a ceremony which was periodically 
performed in this very place by human representatives of 
the deities.’ Indeed, the solemn meeting of the male and 
female figures at the head of their respective processions 
obviously suggests a marriage, and has been so inter- 
preted by scholars, who, however, regarded it as the 
historical wedding of a prince and princess instead of the 
mystic union of a god and goddess, overlooking or explain- 
ing away the symbols of divinity which accompany the 
principal personages.” We may suppose that at Boghaz- 
Keui, as at many other places in the interior ot Asia Minor, 
the government was in the hands of a family who combined 
royal with priestly functions and personated the gods whose 
names they bore. Thus at Pessinus in Phrygia, as we shall 
see later on, the priests of Cybele bore the name of her 
consort Attis, and doubtless represented him in the ritual.’ 


1 « There can be no doubt that Hittites, pp. 238 sge; The Syrian 


there is here represented a Sacred 
Marriage, the meeting of two deities 
worshipped in different places, like the 
Ilorus of Edfu and the Hathor of 
Denderah ” (C. P. Tiele, Geschichte der 
Religion im Altertum, i. 255). This 
view seems to differ from, though it 
approaches, the one suggested in the 
text. That the scene represents a 
Sacred Marriage between a great god 
and goddess is the opinion also of 
Prof. Ed. Meyer (Geschichte des 
Altertums,* i. 2. pp, 633 sg.) and 
Prof. J. Garstang (The Land of the 


Goddess, p. 7). 

2 See above, p. 133. 

3 See below, p. 285. Compare the 
remarks of Sir W. M. Ramsay (‘ Pre- 
Hellenic Monuments of Cappadocia,” 
Recueil de Travaux relatifs à la Philo- 
logie et à l Archéologie Egyptiennes 
et Assyriennes, xiii, (1890) p. 78): 
“Similar priest-dynasts are a wide- 
spread feature of the primitive social 
system of Asia Minor ; their existence 
is known with certainty or inferred 
with probability at the two towns 
Komana; at Venasa not far north 
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If this was so at Boghaz-Keui, we may surmise that the chief 
pontiff and his family annually celebrated the marriage of 
the divine powers of fertility, the Father God and the Mother 
Goddess, for the purpose of ensuring the fruitfulness of the 
„earth and the multiplication of men and beasts. The 
principal parts in the ceremony would naturally be played 
by the pontiff himself and his wife, unless indeed they 
preferred for good reasons to delegate the onerous duty 
to others. That such a delegation took place is perhaps 
suggested by the appearance of the pontiff himself in a 
subordinate place in the procession, as well as by his separate 
representation in another place, as if he were in the act of 
surveying the ceremony from a distance.’ The part of the 
divine Son at the rite would fitly devolve upon one of the 
high-priest’s own offspring, who may well have been numer- 
ous. For it is probable that hcre, as elsewhere in Asia 
Minor, the Mother Goddess was personated by a crowd of 
sacred harlots,’ with whom the spiritual ruler may have been 
required to consort in his character of incarnate deity. But 
if the personation of the Son of God at the rites laid a 
heavy burden of suffering on the shoulders of the actor, it is 
possible that the representative of the deity may have been 
drawn, perhaps by lot, from among the numerous progeny 
of the consecrated courtesans; for these women, as incarna- 
tions of the Mother Goddess, were probably supposed to 
transmit to their offspring some portion of their own divinity. 
Be that as it may, if the three principal personages in the 
processional scene at Boghaz-Keui are indeed the Father, 
the Mother, and the Son, the remarkable position assigned 


of Tyana, at Olba, at Pessinous, at Pessinous was called Attis, the priests 
Aizanoi, and many other places. Now of Sabazios were Saboi, the worship- 
there are two characteristics which pers of Bacchos Bacchoi.” As to the 
can be regarded as probable in regard priestly rulers of Olba, see below, 
to most of these priests, and as proved pp. 144 $99. 

in regard to some of them: (1) they 
wore the dress and represented the 
person of the god, whose priests they 
were; (2) they were lepwyupor, losing 
their individual name at their succession 
to the office, and assuming a sacred 
name, often that of the god himself or 
some figure connected with the cultus 
of the god. The priest of Cybele at 2 See above, pp. 36 sgg. 


1 See above, p. 132.. However, 
Prof. Ed. Meyer may be right in 
thinking that the priest-like figure in 
the procession is not really that of the 
priest but that of the god or goddess 
whom he personated. See above, p. 
133 note. 
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to the third of them in the procession, where he walks 
behind his Mother alone in the procession of women, appears 
to indicate that he was supposed to be more closely akin to 
her than to his Father. From this again we may con- 
jecturally infer that mother-kin rather than father-kin was 
the rule which regulated descent among the Hittites. The 
conjecture derives some support from Hittite archives, for 
the names of the Great Queen and the Queen Mother are 
mentioned along with that of the King in state documents.’ 
The other personages who figure in the procession may 
represent human beings masquerading in the costumes and 
with the attributes of deities. Such, for example, are the 
two female figures who stand on a double-headed eagle; 
the two male figures stepping on what seem to be two 
mountains ; and the two winged beings in the procession of 
men, one of whom may be the Moon-god, for he wears a 
crescent on his head.” 


§ 5. Sandan and Baal at Tarsus 


Whatever may be thought of these speculations, one thing 
seems fairly clear and certain. The figure which I have called 
the divine Son at Boghaz-Keui is identical with the god San- 
dan, who appears on the pyre at Tarsus. In both personages 
the costume, the attributes, the attitude are the same. Both 
represent a man clad in a short tunic with a tall pointed cap 
on his head, a sword at his side, a double-headed axe in his 
hand, and a lion or panther under his feet.2 Accordingly, if 
we are right in identifying himas the divine Son at Boghaz- 


1 H. Winckler, ‘“ Vorläufige Nach- 


richten über die Ausgrabungen in 
Boghaz-köi im Sommer 1907,” Mrz- 
teilungen der Deutschen Orient- Gesell- 
schaft, No. 35, December, 1907, pp. 
27 59., 29; J. Garstang, The Land of 
the LHittites, pp. 352 sg:; ** Hittite 
Archives from Boghaz-Keui,” trans- 
lated from the German transcripts of 
Dr, Winckler by Meta E. Williams, 
Annals of Archacology and Anthro- 
pology, iv. (Liverpool and London, 
1912) p. 98. We have seen (above, 
p. 136) that in the seals of the 
Hittite treaty with Egypt the Queen 
appears along with the King. If Dr. 


H. Winckler is right in thinking (04. 
cit, p. 29) that one of the Hittite 
queens was at the same time sister to 
her husband the King, we should have 
in this relationship a further proof that 
mother-kin regulated the descent of 
the kingship among the Hittites as 
well as among the ancient Egyptians, 
See above, p. 44, and below, vol. ii. 


pp. 213 $99. 
2 Compare Ed. Meyer, Geschichte 
des Altertums,* i. 2. pp. 629-633. 


3 The figure exhibits a few minor 
variations on the coins of Tarsus, See 
the works cited above, p. 127. 
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Keui, we may conjecture that under the name of Sandan he 
bore the same character at Tarsus. The conjecture squares 
perfectly with the title of Hercules, which the Greeks 
bestowed on Sandan ; for Hercules was the son of Zeus, the 
great father-god. Moreover, we have seen that the Baal of 
Tarsus, with the grapes and the corn in his hand, was 
assimilated to Zeus.’ Thus it would appear that at Tarsus 
as at Boghaz-Keui there was a pair of deities, a divine Father 
and a divine Son, whom the Greeks identified with Zeus 
and Hercules respectively. If the Baal of Tarsus was a god 
of fertility, as his attributes clearly imply, his identification 
with Zeus would be natural, since it was Zeus who, in the 
belief of the Greeks, sent the fertilizing rain from heaven,? 
And the identification of Sandan with Hercules would be 
equally natural, since the lion and the death on the pyre 
were features common to both. Our conclusion then is that 
it was the divine Son, the lion-god, who was burned in effigy 
or in the person of a human representative at Tarsus, and 
perhaps at Boghaz-Keui. Semitic parallels suggest that the 
victim who played the part of the Son of God in the fiery 
furnace ought in strictness to be the king’s son? But no 
doubt in later times an effigy would be substituted for the 
man. 


§ 6. Priestly Kings of Olba 


Unfortunately we know next to nothing of the kings and 
priests of Tarsus. In Greek times we hear of an Epicurean 
philosopher of the city, Lysias by name, who was elected by 
his fellow-citizens to the office of Crown-wearer, that is, to 
the priesthood of Hercules. Once raised to that dignity, he 
would not lay it down again, but played the part of tyrant, 
wearing a white robe edged with purple, a costly cloak, white 
shoes, and a golden wreath of laurel. He truckled to the 
mob by distributing among them the property of the wealthy, 
while he put to death such as refused to open their money- 
bags to him. Though we cannot distinguish in this account 


1 Above, p. 119. 4 Athenaeus, v. 54, p. 215 B, Cc, The 
2 The Magic Art and the Evolution high-priest of the Syrian goddess at 
of Kings, ii. 358 sgg. Hierapolis held office for a year, and 


3 The Dying God, pp. 166 sgg. wore a purple robe and a golden tiara 
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between the legal and the illegal exercise of authority, yet 
we may safely infer that the priesthood of Hercules, that is 
of Sandan, at Tarsus continued down to late times to be 
an office of great dignity and power, not unworthy to be 
held in earlier times by the kings themselves. Scanty as is 
our information as to the kings of Cilicia, we hear of two 
whose names appear to indicate that they stood in some 
special relation to the divine Sandan. One of them was 
Sandu’arri, lord of Kundi and Sizu, which have been identi- 
fied with Anchiale and Sis in Cilicia." The other was 
Sanda-sarme, who gave his daughter in marriage to Ashur- 
banipal, king of Assyria? It would be in accordance with 
analogy if the kings of Tarsus formerly held the priesthood 
of Sandan and claimed to represent him in their own person. 

We know that the whole of Western or Mountainous 
Cilicia was ruled by kings who combined the regal office 
with the priesthood of Zeus, or rather of a native deity 
whom, like the Baal of Tarsus, the Greeks assimilated to 
their own Zeus. These priestly potentates had their seat 
at Olba, and most of them bore the name either of Teucer 
or of Ajax, but we may suspect that these appellations are 
merely Greek distortions of native Cilician names. Teucer 
(Teukros) may be a corruption of Tark, Trok, Tarku, or 
Troko, all of which occur in the names of Cilician priests 


and kings. At all events, it is worthy of notice that one, 
(Lucian, De dea Syria, 42). Wemay Popiicola, 173 Corpus Inscriptionum 
conjecture that the priesthood of Graecarum, ed. August Boeckh, etc. 


Hercules at Tarsus was in later times 
at least an annual office. 

1 E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, i, (Stuttgart, 1884) § 389, p. 
475; H. Winckler, in E. Schrader’s 
Ketlinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment, p. 88. Kuinda was the name 
of a Cilician fortress a little way inland 
from Anchiale (Strabo, xiv. §. 10, p. 


672). 
2 E. Meyer, of. cit. i. § 393, Pp- 
480; C. P. Tiele, Babylonisch- 


assyrische Geschichte, p. 360. San- 
don and Sandas occur repeatedly as 
names of Cilician men. They are 
probably identical with, or modified 
forms of, the divine name. See 
Strabo, xiv. §. 14, p. 674; Plutarch, 


(Berlin, 1828-1877) vol. iii. p. 200, 
No. 4401; Ch. Michel, Recuei! d’ In- 
scriptions Grecgues (Brussels, 1900), 
p. 718, No. 878; R. Heberdey und 
A. Wilhelm, ‘‘ Reisen in Kilikien,” 
Denkschrifter der Katser. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosoph.-histor. 
Classe, xliv. (Vienna, 1896) No. vi. 
pp. 46, 131 sg., 140 (Inscriptions 115, 
218, 232). 

3 Strabo, xiv. 5. 10, p. 672. The 
name of the high-priest Ajax, son of 
Teucer, occurs on coins of Olba. dat- 
ing from about the beginning of our 
era (B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, 
Oxford, 1887, p. 609); and the name 
of Teucer is also known from inscrip- 
tions. See below, pp. 145, 151, 159. 
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if not two, of these priestly Teucers had a father called 
Tarkuaris, and that in a long list of priests who served 
Zeus at the Corycian cave, not many miles from Olba, the 
names Tarkuaris, Tarkumbios, Tarkimos, Trokoarbasis, and 
Trokombigremis, besides many other obviously native names, 
occur side by side with Teucer and other purely Greek 
appellations.” In like manner the Teucrids, who traced 
their descent from Zeus and reigned at Salamis in Cyprus,” 
may well have been a native dynasty, who concocted a 
Greek pedigree for themselves in the days when Greek 
civilization was fashionable. The legend which attributed 
the foundation of the Cyprian Salamis to Teucer, son of 
Telamon, appears to be late and unknown to Homer.’ 
Moreover, a cruel form of human sacrifice which was 
practised in the city down to historical times savours 
rather of Oriental barbarity than of Greek humanity. Led 
or driven by the youths, a man ran thrice round the altar ; 
then the priest stabbed him in the throat with a spear and 
burned his body whole on a heaped-up pyre. The sacrifice 
was offered in the month of Aphrodite to Diomede, who 
along with Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops, had a temple at 
Salamis. A temple of Athena stood within the same 


1 E. L. Hicks, ‘‘ Inscriptions from 
Western Cilicia,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xii. (1891) pp. 226, 263; R. 
Heberdey und A. Wilhelm, ‘ Reisen 
in Kilikien,” Denkschriften der Kaiser, 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, xliv. 
(1896) No. vi. pp. 53, 88. 

2 Ch. Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions 
Grecques, pp. 718 sgg., No. 878. Tark- 
ondimotos was the nameof two kings of 
Eastern Cilicia in the first century B.c. 
One of them corresponded with Cicero 
and fell at the battle of Actium. See 
Cicero, Epist, ad Familiares, xv. 1. 23 
Stabo kiv- 5 18, p: 6760; Dio 
Cassius, xli. 63. 1, xlvii. 26. 2, l 
fi, l2 7 A ivo 2; 
Plutarch, Antoninus, 61; B. V. Head, 
Historia Numorum (Oxford, 1887), 

618; W. Dittenberger, Orientis 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae (Leipsic, 
1903-1905), ii. pp. 494 sg., Nos. 
752, 753. Moreover, Tarkudimme or 
Tarkuwassimi occurs as the name of a 
king of Erme (?) or Urmi (?) in a 
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bilingual Hittite and cuneiform inscrip- 
tion engraved on a silver seal. See 
W. Wright, Zhe Empire of the 
Hittites? (London, 1886), pp. 163 
sgg.; L. Messerschmidt, Corpus In- 
scriptionum Hettiticarum, pp. 42 Sg., 
pl. xlii. 9; 2@., The Hittites, pp. 29 
sq. ; P, Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier 
(Strasburg, 1898), pp. 22, 50 sg. 
In this inscription Prof, Jensen suggests 
Tarbibi- as an alternative reading for 
Tarku-. Compare P. Kretschmer, 
Einleitung in die Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache (Göttingen, 1896), 
pp. 362-364. 

3 Isocrates, Or. ix. 14 and 18 sg. 4 
Pausanias, ii. 29. 2 and 4; W. H. 
Engel, Ayfros, i. 212 sgg. As to the 
names Teucer and Teucrian see P. 
Kretschmer, of. cit. pp. 189-19%. 
Prof. Kretschmer believes that the 
native population of Cyprus belonged 
to the non-Aryan stock of Asia Minor. 


1 W, E. Engel, Kypros, i. 216. 
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sacred enclosure. It is said that in olden times the sacrifice 
was offered to Agraulus, and not to Diomede. According 
to another account it was instituted by Teucer in honour of 
Zeus. However that may have been, the barbarous custom 
lasted down to the reign of Hadrian, when Diphilus, king of 
Cyprus, abolished or rather mitigated it by substituting the 
sacrifice of an ox for that of a man.’ On the hypothesis here 
suggested we must suppose that these Greek names of divine 
or heroic figures at the Cyprian Salamis covered more or less 
similar figures of the Asiatic pantheon. And in the Salaminian 
burnt-sacrifice of a man we may perhaps detect the original 
form of the ceremony which in historical times appears to 
have been performed upon an image of Sandan or Hercules 
at Tarsus. When an ox was sacrificed instead of a man, 
the old sacrificial rites would naturally continue to be ob- 
served in all other respects exactly as before: the animal 
would be led thrice round the altar, stabbed with a spear, 
and burned on a pyre. Now at the Syrian Hierapolis the 
greatest festival of the year bore the name of the Pyre or 
the Torch. It was held at the beginning of spring. Great 
trees were then cut down and planted in the court of the 
temple: sheep, goats, birds, and other creatures were hung 
upon them: sacrificial victims were led round: then fire 
was sct to the whole, and everything was consumed in the 
flames.” Perhaps here also the burning of animals was a 
substitute for the burning of men. When the practice of 
human sacrifice becomes too revolting to humanity to be 
tolerated, its abolition is commonly ettected by substituting 


1 Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 54 
sg.3 Lactantius, Divin. Just. i. 21. 
As to the date when the custom was 
abolished, Lactantius says that it was 
done ‘‘recently in the reign of 
Hadrian.” Porphyry says that the 
practice was put down by Diphilus, 
king of Cyprus, ‘fin the time of 
Seleucus the Theologian.” As nothing 
seems to be known as to the date of 
King Diphilus and Seleucus the Theo- 
logian, I have ventured to assume, on 
the strength of Lactantius’s statement, 
that they were contemporaries of 
Hadrian. But it is curious to find 
kings of Cyprus reigning so late. 


Beside the power pf the Roman 
governors, their authority can have 
been little more than nominal, like 
that of native rajahs in British India. 
Seleucus the Theologian may be, as 
J. A. Fabricius supposed (Bibliotheca 
Graeca,4 Hamburg, 1780-1809, vol. i. 
p. 86, compare p. §22), the Alexandrian 
grammarian who composed a voluminous 
work on the gods (Suidas, s.v. 
ZéXevxos), Suetonius tells an anecdote 
(Tiberius, 56) about a grammarian 
named Seleucus who’ flourished, and 
faded prematurely, at the court of 
Tiberius. 
2 Lucian, De dea Syria, 49. 
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either animals or images for living men or women. At 
Salamis certainly, and perhaps at Hicrapolis, the substitutes 
were animals: at Tarsus, if I am right, they were images. 
In this connexion the statement of a Greek writer as to the 
worship of Adonis in Cyprus deserves attention. He says 
that as Adonis had been honoured by Aphrodite, the 
Cyprians after his death cast live doves on a pyre to him, 
and that the birds, flying away from the flames, fell into 
another pyre and were consumed.’ The statement seems to 
be a description of an actual custom of burning doves in 
sacrifice to Adonis. Such a mode of honouring him would 
be very remarkable, since doves were commonly sacred to 
his divine mistress Aphrodite or Astarte. For example, at 
the Syrian Hicrapolis, one of the chief seats of her worship, 
these birds were so holy that they might not even be 
touched. If a man inadvertently touched a dove, he was 
unclean or tabooed for the rest of the day. Hence the 
birds, never being molested, were so tame that they lived 
with the people in their houses, and commonly picked up 
their food fearlessly on the ground.? Can the burning of 
the sacred bird of Aphrodite in the Cyprian worship of 
Adonis have been a substitute for the burning of a sacred 
man who personated the lover of the goddess? 

If, as many scholars think, Tark or Tarku was the name, 
or part of the name, of a great Hittite deity, sometimes 
identified as the god of the sky and the lightning,? we may 


1 Diogenianus, Praefatio, in Paroe- 
miographi Graeci, ed. E. L. Leutsch 
et F. G. Schneidewin (Gottingen, 
1839-1851), i. 180, Raoul-Rochette 
regarded the custom as part of the 
ritual of the divine death and resurrec- 
tion. He compared it with the burning 
of Melcarth at Tyre. See his memoir, 
¢¢Sur P Hercule Assyrien et Phénicien,” 
Memoires de? Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, xvii. Deuxième Partie 
(1848), p. 32. 

2 Lucian, De dea Syria, 54. 

3 A. H. Sayce, in W. Wright’s 
Empire of the Hittites,” p. 186; W. 
M. Ramsay, ‘‘Pre-Hellenic Monu- 
ments of Cappadocia,” Recueil de 
Travaux relatifs à la Philologie et 
à PArchéologie Egyptiennes et Assy- 


riennes, xiv. (1903) pp. 81 sg.5 C. P. 
Tiele, Geschichte der Religion im Al- 
tertum, i. 2513; W. Max Müller, 
Asien und Europa, p. 333; P. Jen- 
sen, Hittiter und Armenier, pp. 70, 
150 sgg., 155 sgg.; F. Hommel, 
Grundriss der Geographie und Ge- 
schichte des alten Orients, pp. 44, 51 
sqg.; L. Messerschmidt, The Hittites, 
p. 40. Sir W. M. Ramsay thinks 
(/.¢.) that Tark was the native name 
of the god who had his sanctuary at 
Dastarkon in Cappadocia and who was 
called by the Greeks the Cataonian 
Apollo : his sanctuary was revered all 
over Cappadocia (Strabo, xiv, 2. 5, 
pP. 537). Prof. Hommel holds that 
Tarku or Tarchu was the chief Hittite 
deity, worshipped all over the south of 
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conjecture that Tark or Tarku was the native name of the 
god of Olba, whom the Greeks called Zeus, and that the 
priestly kings who bore the name of Teucer represented 
the god Tark or Tarku in their own persons. This con- 
jecture is confirmed by the observation that Olba, the 
ancient name of the city, is itself merely a Grecized form 
of Oura, the name which the place retains to this day.’ 
The situation of the town, moreover, speaks strongly in 
favour of the view that it was from the beginning an 
aboriginal settlement, though in after days, like so many 
other Asiatic cities, it took on a varnish of Greek culture. 
For it stood remote from the sea on a lofty and barren 
tableland, with a rigorous winter climate, in the highlands 
of Cilicia. 

Great indeed is the contrast between the bleak windy 
uplands of Western or Rugged Cilicia, as the ancients called 
it, and the soft luxuriant lowlands of Eastern Cilicia, where 
winter is almost unknown and summer annually drives the 
population to seek in the cool air of the mountains a refuge 
from the intolerable heat and deadly fevers of the plains. 
In Western Cilicia, on the other hand, a lofty tableland, 
ending in a high sharp edge on the coast, rises steadily 
inland till it passes gradually into the chain of heights 
which divide it from the interior. Looked at from the sea 
it resembles a great blue wave swelling in one uniform 
sweep till its crest breaks into foam in the distant snows 
of the Taurus. The surface of the tableland is almost 
everywhere rocky and overgrown, in the intervals of the 
rocks, with dense, thorny, almost impenetrable scrub. Only 
here and there in a hollow or glen the niggardly soil allows 
of a patch of cultivation; and here and there fine oaks and 


Asia Minor. Prof. W. Max Miiller is 
of opinion that Targh or Tarkh did not 
designate any particular deity, but was 
the general Hittite name for ‘‘ god.” 
There are grounds for holding that the 
proper name of the Hittite thunder- 
god was Teshub or Teshup. See 
above, p. 135 note. 

1 J. T. Bent, ‘* Explorations in 
Cilicia Tracheia,” Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, N.S. xii. 


(1890) p. 458; za, “A Journey in 
Cilicia Tracheia,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xii, (1891) p. 222; W. M. 
Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor (London, 1890), pp. 22, 364. 
Sir W. M. Ramsay had shown grounds 
for thinking that Olba was a Grecized 
form of a native name Ourba (pro- 
nounced Ourwa) before Mr. J. T. 
Bent discovered the site and the 
name. 
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planes, towering over the brushwood, clothe with a richer 
foliage the depth of the valleys. None but wandering 
herdsmen with their flocks now maintain a precarious 
existence in this rocky wilderness, Yet the ruined towns 
which stud the country prove that a dense population lived 
and throve here in antiquity, while numerous remains of 
wine-presses and wine-vats bear witness to the successful 
cultivation of the grape. The chief cause of the present 
desolation is lack of water; for wells are few and brackish, 
perennial streams hardly exist, and the ancient aqueducts, 
which once brought life and fertility to the land, have long 
been suffered to fall into disrepair. 

But for ages together the ancient inhabitants of these 
uplands earned their bread by less reputable means than 
the toil of the husbandman and the vinedresser. They 
were buccaneers and slavers, scouring the high seas with 
their galleys and retiring with their booty to the inaccess- 
ible fastnesses of their mountains. In the decline of Greek 
power all over the East the pirate communities of Cilicia 
grew into a formidable state, recruited by gangs of desper- 
adoes and broken men who flocked to it from all sides. 
The holds of these robbers may still be seen perched on 
the brink of the profound ravines which cleave the table- 
land at frequent intervals. With their walls of massive 
masonry, their towers and battlements, overhanging dizzy 
depths, they are admirably adapted to bid defiance to the 
pursuit of justice. In antiquity the dark forests of cedar, 
which clothed much of the country and supplied the pirates 
with timber for their ships, must have rendered access to 
these fastnesses still more difficult. The great gorge of the 
Lamas River, which eats its way like a sheet of forked 
lightning into the heart of the mountains, is dotted every 
few miles with fortified towns, some of them still magnifi- 
cent in their ruins, dominating sheer cliffs high above the 
stream. They are now the haunt only of the ibex and the 
bear. Each of these communities had its own crest or 
badge, which may still be seen carved on the corners of the 
mouldering towers. No doubt, too, it blazoned the same 
crest on the hull, the sails, or the streamers of the galley 
which, manned with a crew of ruffians, it sent out to prey 
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upon the rich merchantmen in the Golden Sea, as the corsairs 
called the highway of commerce between Crete and Africa. 

A staircase cut in the rock connects one of these ruined 
castles with the river in the glen, a thousand feet below. 
But the steps are worn and dangerous, indeed impassable. 
You may go for miles along the edge of these stupendous 
cliffs before you find a way down. The paths keep on the 
heights, for in many of its reaches the gully affords no 
foothold even to the agile nomads who alone roam these 
solitudes. At evening the winding course of the river may 
be traced for a long distance by a mist which, as the heat 
of the day declines, rises like steam from the deep gorge 
and hangs suspended in a wavy line of fleecy cloud above 
it. But cven more imposing than the ravine of the Lamas 
is the terrific gorge known as the Sheztan dere or Devil's 
Glen near the Corycian cave. Prodigious walls of rock, 
glowing in the intense sunlight, black in the shadow, and 
spanned by a summer sky of the deepest blue, hem in 
the dry bed of a winter torrent, choked with rocks and 
tangled with thickets of evergreens, among which the 
oleanders with their slim stalks, delicate taper leaves, and 


bunches of crimson blossom stand out conspicuous.’ 


1 J. Theodore Bent, “ Explorations 
in Cilicia Tracheia,” Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, N.S. xii. 
(1890) pp. 445, 450-4535 id, “A 
Journal in Cilicia Tracheia,” Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, xii. (1891) pp. 
208, 210-212, 217-219; R. Heberdey 
und A. Wilhelm, “ Reisen in Kilikien,” 
Denkschriften der kaiser. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philosoph.-historische 
Classe, xliv. (Vienna, 1896) No. vi. 
pp. 49, 70; D. G. Hogarth and J. 
A. R. Munro, ** Modern and Ancient 
Roads in Eastern Asia Minor,” Royal 
Geographical Society, Supplementary 
Papers, vol. iii. part 5 (London, 1893), 
pp. 653 sg. As to the Cilician pirates 
see Strabo, xiv. 5. 2, pp. 668 sg. ; 
Plutarch, Sompezus, 24; Appian, 
Bellum Mithridat. 92 sg., Dio Cas- 
sius, xxxvi., 20-24 [3-6], ed. L. Din- 
dorf; Cicero, De imperio Cn. Pompeii, 
11 sg.3; Th. Mommsen, Roman His- 
tory (London, 1868), iii. 68-70, iv. 


40-45, 118-120. As to the crests 
carved on their towns see J. T. Bent, 
s Cilician Symbols,” Classical Review, 
iv. (1890) pp. 321 sg. Among these 
crests are a club (the badge of Olba), 
a bunch of grapes, the caps of the 
Dioscuri, the three-legged symbol, and 
so on. As to the cedars and ship- 
building timber of Cilicia in antiquity 
see Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, 
iii. 2. 6, iv. 5. 5. The cedars and firs 
have now retreated to the higher 
slopes of the Taurus, Great destruc- 
tion is wrought in the forests by the 
roving Yuruks with their flocks; for 
they light their fires under the trees, 
tap the firs for turpentine, bark the 
cedars for their huts and bee-hives, 
and lay bare whole tracts of country 
that the grass may grow for their 
sheep and goats. See J. T. Bent, 
in Proceedings of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, N.S. xii. (1890) pp. 453- 
458. 
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The ruins of Olba, among the most extensive and 
remarkable in Asia Minor, were discovered in 1890 by 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent. But three years before another 
English traveller had caught a distant view of its battle- 
ments and towers outlined against the sky like a city of 
enchantment or dreams.’ Standing at a height of nearly 
six thousand feet above the sca, the upper town commands 
a free, though somewhat uniform, prospect for immense 
distances in all directions. The sea is just visible far away 
to the south. On these heights the winter is long and 
severe. Snow lies on the ground for months. No Greek 
would have chosen such a site for a city, so bleak and chill, 
so far from blue water; but it served well for a fastness 
of brigands. Deep gorges, one of them filled for miles with 
tombs, surround it on all sides, rendering fortification walls 
superfluous. But a great square tower, four stories high, 
rises conspicuous on the hill, forming a landmark and 
earning for this upper town the native name of Jebel Hissar, 
or the Mountain of the Castle. A Greek inscription cut 
on the tower proves that it was built by Teucer, son of 
Tarkuaris, one of the priestly potentates of Olba. Among 
other remains of public buildings the most notable are forty 
tall Corinthian columns of the great temple of Olbian Zeus. 
Though coarse in style and corroded by long exposure to 
frost and snow, these massive pillars, towering above the 
ruins, produce an imposing effect. That the temple of 
which they formed part belonged indeed to Olbian Zeus 
is shown by a Greek inscription found within the sacred 
area, which records that the pent-houses on the inner side 
of the boundary wall were built by King Seleucus Nicator 
and repaired for Olbian Zeus by “the great high-priest 
Teucer, son of Zenophanes.” About two hundred yards 
from this great temple are standing five elegant granite 
columns of a small temple dedicated to the goddess Fortune. 
Further, the remains of two theatres and many other public 
buildings attest the former splendour of this mountain city. 
An arched colonnade, of which some Corinthian columns 
are standing with their architraves, ran through the town; 


1D. G. Hogarth, A Wandering Scholar in the Levant (London, 1896), 
pp. 57 59. 
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and an ancient paved road, lined with tombs and ruins, 
leads down hill to a lower and smaller city two or three 
miles distant. It is this lower town which retains the 
ancient name of Oura. Here the principal ruins occupy 
an isolated fir-clad height bounded by two narrow ravines 
full of rock-cut tombs. Below the town the ravines unite 
and form a fine gorge, down which the old road passed 
seaward. 


§ 7. The God of the Corycian Cave 


Nothing yet found at Olba throws light on the nature 
of the god who was worshipped there under the Greek name 
of Zeus. But at two places near the coast, distant only 
some fourteen or fifteen miles from Olba, a deity also called 
Zeus by the Greeks was revered in natural surroundings 
of a remarkable kind, which must have stood in close 
relation with the worship, and are therefore fitted to 
illustrate it. In both places the features of the landscape 
are of the same general cast, and at one of them the god 
was definitely identified with the Zeus of Olba. The 
country here consists of a tableland of calcareous rock rent 
at intervals by those great chasms which are characteristic 
of a limestone formation. Similar fissures, with the 
accompaniment of streams or rivers which pour into them 
and vanish under ground, are frequent in Greece, and may be 
observed in our own country near Ingleborough in Yorkshire, 
Fossil bones of extinct animals are often found embedded in 


1 J, Theodore Bent, ‘‘ Explorations 
in Cilicia Tracheia,” Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, N.S. xii. 
(1890) pp. 445 sg., 458-460; id., 
“A Journey in Cilicia Tracheia,”’ 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xii. 
(1891) pp. 220-222; E. L. Hicks, 
“ Inscriptions from Western Cilicia,” 
íb. pp. 262-270; R. Heberdey und 
A. Wilhelm, “ Reisen in Kilikien,” 
Denkschrifien der kaiser, Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Philos.-histor. Classe, 
xliv. (Vienna, 1896) No. vi. pp. 
83-91; W. M. Ramsay and D. G. 
Ilogarth, in American Journal of 
Archaeology, vi. (1890) p. 3453 Ch. 


Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions Grec- 
gues, p, 858, No. 1231. In one place 
(Journal of Hellenic Studies, xii. 222) 
Bent gives the height of Olba as 
3800 feet; but this is a misprint, 
for elsewhere (Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, N.S. xii. 446, 
458) he gives the height as exactly 
5850 or roughly 6000 feet. The mis- 
print has unfortunately been repeated 
by Messrs. Heberdey and Wilhelm 
(op. cit. p. 84 note!). The tall tower 
of Olba is figured onthe coins of the 
city. See G, F. Hill, Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, and 
Cilicia (London, 1900), pl. xxii. 8. 
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the stalagmite or breccia of limestone caves. For example, 
the famous Kent’s Hole near Torquay contained bones of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, lion, hyaena, and bear; and red 
osseous breccias, charged with the bones of quadrupeds 
which have long disappeared from Europe, are common in 
almost all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean.’ 
Western Cilicia is richer in Miocene deposits than any other 
part of Anatolia, and the limestone gorges of the coast near 
Olba are crowded with fossil oysters, corals, and other shells,’ 
Here, too, within the space of five miles the limestone 
plateau is rent by three great chasms, which Greek religion 
associated with Zeus and Typhon. One of these fissures is 
the celebrated Corycian cave. 

To visit this spot, invested with the double charm of 
natural beauty and legendary renown, you start from the 
dead Cilician city of Corycus on the sea, with its ruined 
walls, towers, and churches, its rock-hewn houses and 
cisterns, its shattered mole, its island-fortress, still imposing 
in decay. Viewed from the sea, this part of the Cilician 
coast, with its long succession of white ruins, relieved by the 
dark wooded hills behind, presents an appearance of 
populousness and splendour. Buta nearer approach reveals 
the nakedness and desolation of the once prosperous land.’ 
Following the shore westward from Corycus for about an 
hour you come to a pretty cove enclosed by wooded heights, 
where a spring of pure cold water bubbles up close to the 
sea, giving to the spot its name of Zat/u-su, or the Sweet 
Water. From this bay a steep ascent of about a mile along 
an ancient paved road leads inland to a plateau. Here, 
threading your way through a labyrinth or petrified sea of 
jagged calcareous rocks, you suddenly find yourself on the 
brink of a vast chasm which yawns at your feet. This is 
the Corycian cave. In reality it is not a cave but an 
immense hollow or trough in the plateau, of oval shape 
and perhaps half a mile in circumference. The cliffs which 


1 Sir Charles Lyell, Principles of 2 J. T. Bent, in Proceedings of the 
Geology 2 (London, 1875), ii. 518 sgg.; Royal Geographical Society, N.S. xii. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth Edi- (1890) p. 447. 
tion, s.v. Caves,” v. 265 sqg. 

Compare my notes on Pausanias, i. 35. 3 Fr, Beaufort, Karmanza (London, 
7, Vili. 29. I. 1817), pp. 240 sg. 
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enclose it vary from one hundred to over two hundred feet 
in depth. Its uneven bottom slopes throughout its whole 
length from north to south, and is covered by a thick jungle 
of trees and shrubs—myrtles, pomegranates, carobs, and 
many more, kept always fresh and green by rivulets, under- 
ground water, and the shadow of the great cliffs. A single 
narrow path leads down into its depths. The way is long 
and rough, but the deeper you descend the denser grows the 
vegetation, and it is under the dappled shade of whispering 
leaves and with the purling of brooks in your ears that you 
at last reach the bottom. The saffron which of old grew here 
among the bushes is no longer to be found, though it still 
flourishes in the surrounding district. This luxuriant bottom, 
with its rich verdure, its refreshing moisture, its grateful 
shade, is called Paradise by the wandering herdsmen. They 
tether their camels and pasture their goats in it and come 
hither in the late summer to gather the ripe pomegranates. 
At the southern and deepest end of this great cliff-encircled 
hollow you come to the cavern proper. The ruins of a 
Byzantine church, which replaced a heathen temple, partly 
block the entrance. Inwards the cave descends with a 
gentle slope into the bowels of the earth. The old path 
paved with polygonal masonry still runs through it, but 
soon disappears under sand. At about two hundred feet 
from its mouth the cave comes to an end, and a tremendous 
roar of subterranean water is heard. By crawling on all 
fours you may reach a small pool arched by a dripping 
stalactite-hung roof, but the stream which makes the 
deafening din is invisible. It was otherwise in antiquity. 
A river of clear water burst from the rock, but only to 
vanish again into a chasm. Such changes in the course 
of streams are common in countries subject to earth- 
quakes and to the disruption caused by volcanic agency. 
The ancients believed that this mystcrious cavern was 
haunted ground. In the rumble and roar of the waters 
they seemed to hear the clash of cymbals touched by hands 
divine.’ 

1 Strabo, xiv. 5. 5, pp. 670 sg.; Geographical Society, N.S. xii. (1890) 
Mela, i. 72-75, ed. G. Parthey; J. pp. 446-448; zd, A Journey in 


T. Bent, ‘‘ Explorations in Cilicia Cilicia Tracheia,” Journal of Hellenic 
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If now, quitting the cavern, we return by the same path 
to the summit of the cliffs, we shall find on the plateau the 
ruins of a town and of a temple at the western edge of the 
great Corycian chasm. The wall of the holy precinct was 
built within a few feet of the precipices, and the sanctuary 
must have stood right over the actual cave and its 
subterranean waters. In later times the temple was 
converted into a Christian church. By pulling down a 
portion of the sacred edifice Mr. Bent had the good fortune 
to discover a Greek inscription containing a long list of 
names, probably those of the priests who superintended the 
worship. One name which meets us frequently in the list 
is Zas, and it is tempting to regard this as merely a 
dialectical form of Zeus. If that were so, the priests who 
bore the name might be supposed to personate the god.’ 
But many strange and barbarous-looking names, evidently 
foreign, occur in the list, and Zas may be one of them. 
However, it is certain that Zeus was worshipped at the 
Corycian cave ; for about half a mile from it, on the summit 
of a hill, are the ruins of a larger temple, which an 
inscription proves to have been dedicated to Corycian 
Zeus.” 

But Zeus, or whatever native deity masqueraded under 
his name, did not reign alone in the deep dell. A more 
dreadful being haunted a still more awful abyss which opens 
in the ground only a hundred yards to the east of the great 
Corycian chasm. It is a circular cauldron, about a quarter 


Heberdey und A. Wilhelm, “ Reisen 
in Kilikien,” Denkschriften der kaiser. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos,- 
histor. Classe, xliv. (1896) No. vi. pp. 
70-79. Mr. D. G. Hogarth was so 
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embodying his recollections of the 
Corycian cave. All these modern 
writers confirm the general accuracy of 
the descriptions of the cave given by 
Straboand Mela. Mr. Hogarth indeed 
speaks of exaggeration in Mela’s 
account, but this is not admitted by 
Mr. A. Wilhelm. As to the ruins of 
the city of Corycus the coast, distant 
about three miles from the cave, see 
Fr. Beaufort, Karmania (London, 


1817), pp. 232-238; R. Heberdey 
und A, Wilhelm, of. cit. pp. 67-70, 
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Cook’s, See his article, ‘‘ The 
European Sky-god,” Classical Review, 
xvii. (1903) p. 418, note 2. 
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of a mile in circumference, resembling the Corycian chasm 
in its general character, but smaller, deeper, and far more 
terrific in appearance. Its sides overhang and stalactites 
droop from them. There is no way down into it. The 
only mode of reaching the bottom, which is covered with 
vegetation, would be to be lowered at the end of a long 
rope. The nomads call this chasm Purgatory, to distinguish 
it from the other which they name Paradise. They say 
that there is a subterranean passage between the two, and 
that the smoke of a fire kindled in the Corycian cave may 
be seen curling out of the other. The one ancient writer 
who expressly mentions this second and more grisly cavern 
is Mela, who says that it was the lair of the giant Typhon, 
and that no animal let down into it could live? Aeschylus 
puts into the mouth of Prometheus an account of “the 
earth-born Typhon, dweller in Cilician caves, dread monster, 
hundred-headed,” who in his pride rose up against the gods, 
hissing destruction from his dreadful jaws, while from his 
Gorgon eyes the lightning flashed. But him a flaming levin 
bolt, crashing from heaven, smote to the very heart, and 
now he lies, shrivelled and scorched, under the weight of 
Etna by the narrow sea. Yet one day he will belch a fiery 
hail, a boiling angry flood, rivers of flame, to devastate the 
fat Sicilian fields.? This poetical description of the monster, 
confirmed by a similar passage of Pindar’ clearly proves 
that Typhon was conceived as a personification of those 
active volcanoes which spout fire and smoke to heaven as 
if they would assail the cclestial gods. The Corycian caverns 
are not volcanic, but the ancients apparently regarded them 
as such, else they would hardly have made them the den of 
Typhon. 

According to one legend Typhon was a monster, half 
man and half brute, begotten in Cilicia by Tartarus upon 
the goddess Earth. The upper part of him was human, but 
from the loins downward he was an enormous snake. In 
the battle of the gods and giants, which was fought out in 
Egypt, Typhon hugged Zeus in his snaky coils, wrested 

1 Mela, i. 76, ed.G. Parthey (Berlin, 351-372. 
1867). The cave of Typhon is 3 Pindar, Pyth. i. 30 sgg., who 


described by J. T. Bent, ¢/.cc. speaks of the giant as ‘‘ bred in the 
2 Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus, many-named Cilician cave.” 
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from him his crooked sword, and with the blade cut the 
sinews of the god’s hands and feet. Then taking him on 
his back he conveyed the mutilated deity across the sea to 
Cilicia, and deposited him in the Corycian cave. Here, too, 
he hid the severed sinews, wrapt in a bears skin. But 
Hermes and Aegipan contrived to steal the missing thews 
and restore them to their divine owner. Thus made whole 
and strong again, Zeus pelted his beaten adversary with 
thunderbolts, drove him from place to place, and at last 
overwhelmed him under Mount Etna. And the spots where 
the hissing bolts fell are still marked by jets of flame.’ 

It is possible that the discovery of fossil bones of large 
extinct animals may have helped to localize the story of the 
giant at the Corycian cave. Such bones, as we have seen, 
are often found in limestone caverns, and the limestone 
gorges of Cilicia are in fact rich in fossils. The Arcadians 
laid the scene of the battle of the gods and the giants in the 
plain of Megalopolis, where many bones of mammoths have 
come to light, and where, moreover, flames have been seen 
to burst from the earth and even to burn for years.? These 
natural conditions would easily suggest a fable of giants 
who had fought the gods and had been slain by thunder- 
bolts; the smouldering earth or jets of flame would be 
regarded as the spots where the divine lightnings had struck 
the ground. Hence the Arcadians sacrificed to thunder and 
lightning? In Sicily, too, great quantities of bones of 
mammoths, elephants, hippopotamuses, and other animals 
long extinct in the island have been found, and have been 
appealed to with confidence by patriotic Sicilians as con- 
clusive evidence of the gigantic stature of their ancestors or 
predecessors.* These remains of huge unwicldy creatures 
which once trampled through the jungle or splashed in the 
rivers of Sicily may have contributed with the fires of Etna 
to build up the story of giants imprisoned under the volcano 
and vomiting smoke and flame from its crater. “ Tales of 


1 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. 6. 3. bones of the giant Hopladamus. 

2 Pausanias, viii. 29. 1, with my 
notes, Pausanias mentions (viii. 32. 5) 
bones of superhuman size which were 4 A. Holm, Geschichte Siciliens im 
preserved at Megalopolis, and which  <Alterthum (Leipsic, 1870-1874), i. 57, 
popular superstition identified as the 356. 


3 Pausanias, viii. 29. I. 
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giants and monsters, which stand in direct connexion with 
the finding of great fossil bones, are scattered broadcast over 
the mythology of the world. Huge bones, found at Punto 
Santa Elena, in the north of Guayaquil, have served as a 
foundation for the story of a colony of giants who dwelt 
there. The whole area of the Pampas is a great sepulchre 
of enormous extinct animals; no wonder that one great 
plain should be called the ‘Field of the giants, and that 
such names as ‘the hill of the giant, ‘the stream of the 
animal, should be guides to the geologist in his search for 
fossil bones.” 1 

About five miles to the north-east of the Corycian 
caverns, but divided from them by many deep gorges and 
impassable rocks, is another and very similar chasm. It 
may be reached in about an hour and a quarter from the 
sea by an ancient paved road, which ascends at first very 
steeply and then gently through bush-clad and wooded hills. 
Thus you come to a stretch of level ground covered with 
the well-preserved ruins of an ancient town. Remains of 
fortresses constructed of polygonal masonry, stately churches, 
and many houses, together with numerous tombs and reliefs, 
finely chiselled in the calcareous limestone of the neighbour- 
hood, bear witness to the extent and importance of the place. 
Yet it is mentioned by no ancient writer. Inscriptions prove 
that its name was Kanyteldeis or Kanytelideis, which still 
survives in the modern form of Kanidiwan. The great 
chasm opens in the very heart of the city. So crowded are 
the ruins that you do not perceive the abyss till you are 
within a few yards of it. It is almost a complete circle, 
about a quarter of a mile wide, three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, and uniformly two hundred feet or more in 
depth. The cliffs go sheer down and remind the traveller 
of the great quarrics at Syracuse. But like the Corycian 
caves, the larger of which it closely resembles, the huge 
fissure is natural; and its bottom, like theirs, is overgrown 
with trees and vegetation. Two ways led down into it in 
antiquity, both cut through the rock. One of them was a 
tunnel, which is now obstructed; the other is still open. 


1 (Sir) Edward B. Tylor, Researches (London, 1878), p. 322, who adduces 
into the Early History of Mankind? much more evidence of the same sort. 
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Remains of columns and hewn stones in the bottom of the 
chasm seem to show that a temple once stood there. But 
there is no cave at the foot of the cliffs, and no stream flows 
in the deep hollow or can be heard to rumble underground. 
A ruined tower of polygonal masonry, which stands on the 
southern edge of the chasm, bears a Greek inscription stating 
that it was dedicated to Olbian Zeus by the priest Teucer, 
son of Tarkuaris. The letters are beautifully cut in the style 
of the third century before Christ. We may infer that at 
the time of the dedication the town belonged to the priestly 
kings of Olba, and that the great chasm was sacred to 
Olbian Zeus.’ 

What, then, was the character of the god who was 
worshipped under the name of Zeus at these two great 
natural chasms? The depth of the fissures, opening 
suddenly and as it were without warning in the midst of 
a plateau, was well fitted to impress and awe the spectator ; 
and the sight of the rank evergreen vegetation at their 
bottom, fed by rivulets or underground water, must have 
presented a striking contrast to the grey, barren, rocky 
wilderness of the surrounding tableland. Such a spot 
must have seemed to simple folk a paradise, a garden of 
God, the abode of higher powers who caused the wilder- 
ness to blossom, if not with roses, at least with myrtles 
and pomegranates for man, and with grass and underwood 
for his flocks. So to the Semite, as we saw, the Baal of 
the land is he who fertilizes it by subterranean water 
rather than by rain from the sky, and who therefore dwells 
in the depths of earth rather than in the height of heaven. 
In rainless countries the sky-god is deprived of one of the 
principal functions which he discharges in cool cloudy 
climates like that of Europe. He has, in fact, little or 
nothing to do with the water-supply, and has therefore 
small excuse for levying a water-rate on his worshippers. 
Not, indeed, that Cilicia is rainless ; but in countries border- 


1 J. T. Bent, ‘Explorations in Heberdey und A, Wilhelm, ‘ Reisen 
Cilicia Tracheia,” Proceedings of the in Kilikien,” Denkschriften der kaiser- 
Royal Geographical Society, N.S. xii. lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
(1890) pp. 448 sg. ; id., “ A Journey Phzlosophisch-historische Classe, xliv, 
in Cilicia Tracheia,” Journal of Hellenic (Vienna, 1896) No. vi. pp. 51-61. 
Studies, xii. (1891) pp. 208-210; R. 2 See above, pp. 26 sg. 
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ing on the Mediterranean the drought is almost unbroken 
through the long months of summer. Vegetation then 
withers: the face of nature is scorched and brown: most 
of the rivers dry up; and only their white stony beds, 
hot to the foot and dazzling to the eye, remain to tell 
where they flowed. It is at such seasons that a green 
hollow, a shady rock, a murmuring stream, are welcomed 
by the wanderer in the South with a joy and wonder 
which the untravelled Northerner can hardly imagine. 
Never do the broad slow rivers of England, with their 
winding reaches, their grassy banks, their grey willows 
mirrored with the soft English sky in the placid stream, 
appear so beautiful as when the traveller views them for 
the first time after leaving behind him the aridity, the 
heat, the blinding glare of the white southern landscape, 
set in seas and skies of caerulean blue. 

We may take it, then, as probable that the god of the 
Corycian and Olbian caverns was worshipped as a source 
of fertility. In antiquity, when the river, which now roars 
underground, still burst from the rock in the Corycian 
cave, the scene must have resembled Ibreez, where the god 
of the corn and the vine was adored at the source of the 
stream; and we may compare the vale of Adonis in the 
Lebanon, where the divinity who gave his name to the river 
was revered at its foaming cascades. The three landscapes 
had in common the elements of luxuriant vegetation and 
copious streams leaping full-born from the rock. We shail 
hardly err in supposing that these features shaped the con- 
ception of the deities who were supposed to haunt the 
favoured spots. At the Corycian cave the existence of a 
second chasm, of a frowning and awful aspect, might well 
suggest the presence of an evil being who lurked in it and 
sought to undo the beneficent work of the good god. Thus 
we should have a fable of a conflict between the two, a 
battle of Zeus and Typhon. 

On the whole we conclude that the Olbian Zeus, 
worshipped at one of these great limestone chasms, and 
clearly identical in mature with the Corycian Zcus, was 
also identical with the Baal of Tarsus, the god of the corn 
and the vine, who in his turn can hardly be separated from 
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the god of Ibreez. If my conjecture is right the native 
name of the Olbian Zeus was Tark or Trok, and the priestly 
Teucers of Olba represented him in their own persons. On 
that hypothesis the Olbian priests who bore the name of 
Ajax embodied another native deity of unknown name, 
- perhaps the father or the son of Tark. A comparison of 
the coin-types of Tarsus with the Hittite monuments of 
Ibreez and Boghaz-Keui led us to the conclusion that the 
people of Tarsus worshipped at least two distinct gods, a 
father and a son, the father-god being known to the Semites 
as Baal and to the Greeks as Zcus, while the son was called 
Sandan by the natives, but Hercules by the Greeks. We 
may surmise that at Olba the names of Teucer and Ajax 
designated two gods who corresponded in type to the two 
gods of Tarsus; and if the lesser figure at Ibreez, who 
appears in an attitude of adoration before the deity of 
the corn and the vine, could be interpreted as the divine 
Son in presence of the divine Father, we should have in all 
three places the same pair of deities, represented probably 
in the flesh by successive generations of priestly kings. But 
the evidence is far too slender to justify us in advancing this 
hypothesis as anything more than a bare conjecture. 


§ 8. Cilician Goddesses 


So far, the Cilician deities discussed have been males ; 
we have as yet found no trace of the great Mother Goddess 
who plays so important a part in the religion of Cappadocia 
and Phrygia, beyond the great dividing range of the Taurus. 
Yet we may suspect that she was not unknown in Cilicia, 
though her worship certainly seems to have been far less 
prominent there than in the centre of Asia Minor. The 
difference may perhaps be interpreted as evidence that 
mother-kin and hence the predominance of Mother Goddesses 
survived, in the bleak highlands of the interior, long after a 
genial climate and teeming soil had fostered the growth of a 
higher civilization, and with it the advance from female to 
male kinship, in the rich lowlands of Cilicia. Be that as it 
may, Cilician goddesses with or without a male partner are 
known to have been revered in various parts of the country. 
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Thus at Tarsus itself the goddess “Atheb was worshipped 
along with Baal ; their effigies are engraved on the same coins 
of the city. She is represented wearing a veil and seated upon 
a lion, with her name in Aramaic letters engraved beside her.’ 
Hence it would scem that at Tarsus, as at Boghaz-Keui, the 
Father God mated with a lion-goddess like the Phrygian 
Cybele or the Syrian Atargatis. Now the name Atargatis 
is a Greek rendering of the Aramaic ‘Athar-‘atheb, a com- 
pound word which includes the name of the goddess of 
Tarsus.” Thus in name as well as in attributes the female 
partner of the Baal of Tarsus appears to correspond to 
Atargatis, the Syrian Mother Goddess whose image, seated 
on a lion or lions, was worshipped with great pomp and 
splendour at Hierapolis - Bambyce near the Euphrates.’ 


1 B. V. Head, istoria Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), p. 616. [However, 
Mr. G. F. Hill writes to me: ‘“‘The 
attribution to Tarsus of the ‘Atheh 
coins is unfounded. Head himself 
only gives it as doubtful. I should 
think they belong further East.” In 
the uncertainty which prevails on this 
point I have left the text unchanged. 
Note to Second Edition.) 

2 The name 'Athar-'atheh occurs in 
a Palmyrene inscription. See G. A. 
Cooke, Text-book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions, No. 112, pp. 267-270. 
In analysing Atargatis into ‘Athar- 
‘atheh (‘Atar-ata) I follow E. Meyer 
(Geschichte des Altertums,? i, 2. pp. 
605, 650 sg.), F. Baethgen (Beiträge 
zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, pp. 
68-75), Fr. Cumont (s.v. ‘* Atargatis,” 
Pauly-Wissowa, Xeal-Encyclopädie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, ii. 
1896), G. A. Cooke (Ae) C. P. Tiele 
(Geschichte der Religion im Altertum, i. 
245), F. Hommel (Grundriss der Geo- 
graphie und Geschichte desalten Orients, 
pp. 43 sg.), Father Lagrange (Etudes 
sur les Religions Sémitiques,? p. 130), 
and L. B. Paton (s.v. ‘* Atargatis,” J. 
Hastings’s Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics, ii. 164 sg.). In the great 
temple at Hierapolis - Bambyce a 
mysterious golden image stood between 
the images of Atargatis and her male 
partner. Itresembled neither of them, 
yet combined the attributes of other 


gods. Some interpreted it as Dionysus, 
others as Deucalion, and others as 
Semiramis; for a golden dove, tradi- 
tionally associated with Semiramis, was 
perched on the head of the figure. 
The Syrians called the image by a 
name which Lucian translates ‘‘ sign’ 
(onujov). See Lucian, De dea Syria, 
33. It has been plausibly conjectured 
by F. Baethgen that the name which 
Lucian translates ‘‘sign” was really 
‘Atheh (any), which could easily be 
confused with the Syriac word for ‘‘sign” 
(xnx). See F. Baethgen, of. cit. p. 
73. A coin of Hierapolis, dating from 
the third century A.D., exhibits the 
images of the god and goddess seated 
on bulls and lions respectively, with 
the mysterious object between them 
enclosed in a shrine, which is sur- 
mounted by a bird, probably a dove. 
See J. Garstang, The Syrian Goddess 
(London, 1913), pp. 22 sgg., 70 Sg., 
with fig. 7. 

The modern writers cited at the 
beginning of this note have inter- 
preted the Syrian ‘Atheh as a male 
god, the lover of Atargatis, and 
identical in name and character with 
the Phrygian Attis, They may be 
right ; but none of them seems to have 
noticed that the same name ‘Atheh 
(any) is applied to a goddess at Tarsus. 


3 As to the image, see above, p. 


i39: 
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May we go a step farther and find a correspondence 
between the Baal of Tarsus and the husband-god of 
Atargatis at Hierapolis-Bambyce? That husband-god, like 
the Baal of Tarsus, was identified by the Greeks with Zeus, 
and Lucian tells us that the resemblance of his image to the 
images of Zeus was in all respects unmistakable. But his 
image, unlike those of Zeus, was seated upon bulls! In 
point of fact he was probably Hadad, the chief male god 
of the Syrians, who appears to have been a god of thunder 
and fertility; for at Baalbec in the Lebanon, where the 
ruined temple of the Sun is the most imposing monument 
bequeathed to the modern world by Greek art in its decline, 
his image grasped in his left hand a thunderbolt and ears of 
corn,” and a colossal statue of the deity, found near Zenjirli 
in Northern Syria, represents him with a bearded human 
head and horns, the emblem of strength and fertility.’ A 
similar god of thunder and lightning was worshipped from 
early times by the Babylonians and Assyrians; he bore the 
similar name of Adad and his emblems appear to have been 
a thunderbolt and a bull. Onan Assyrian relief his image 
is represented as that of a bearded man clad in a short 
tunic, wearing a cap with two pairs of horns, and grasping 
an axe in his right hand and a thunderbolt in his left. His 
resemblance to the Hittite god of the thundering sky was 
therefore very close. An alternative name for this Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian deity was Ramman, an appropriate 


1 Lucian, De dea Syria, 31. 

2 Macrobius, Saturn. i, 23, 12 and 
17-19. The Greek name of Baalbec 
was Heliopolis, ‘‘the City of the 
Sun.” 

3 G. A. Cooke, Text-book of North- 
Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 163, 164. 
The statue bears a long inscription, 
which in the style of its writing belongs 
to the archaic type represented by the 
Moabite Stone. The contents of the 
inscription show that it is earlier than 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser III. (745- 
727 B.C.) On Hadad, the Syrian 
thunder-god, see F. Baethgen, Berträge 
zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, pp. 
66-68; C. P. Tiele, Geschichte der 
Religion im Altertum, i. 248 sg.; M. 
J. Lagrange, Études sur les Religions 


Sémitigues,? pp. 92 sg. That Hadad 
was the consort of Atargatis at Hiera- 
polis-Bambyce is the opinion of P. 
Jensen (Hrtiiter und Armenier, p. 171), 
who also indicates his character as a 
god both of thunder and of fertility (2d., 
p. 167). The view of Prof. J. Gar- 
stang is similar (Zhe Syrian Goddess, 
pp. 25 sgg.). That the name of the 
chief male god of Hierapolis-Bambyce 
was Hadad is rendered almost certain 
by coins of the city which were struck 
in the time of Alexander the Great by 
a priestly king Abd- Hadad, whose 
name means ‘*Servant of Hadad.” 
See B, V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), p. 654; J. Garstang, 
The Syrian Goddess, p. 27, with 


fig. 5. 
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term, derived from a verb ramåmu to “scream” or “roar.”? 
Now we have seen that the god of Ibreez, whose attributes 
tally with those of the Baal of Tarsus, wears a cap adorned 
with bull’s horns;? that the Father God at Boghaz-Keui, 
meeting the Mother Goddess on her lioness, is attended by 
an animal which according to the usual interpretation is a 
bull ;? and that the bull itself was worshipped, apparently as 
an emblem of fertility, at Euyuk near Boghaz-Keui.6 Thus 
at Tarsus and Boghaz-Keui, as at Hierapolis-Bambyce, the 
Father God and the Mother Goddess would seem to have 
had as their sacred animals or emblems the bull and the lion 
respectively. In later times, under Greek influence, the 
goddess was apparently exchanged for, or converted into, 
the Fortune of the City, who appears on coins of Tarsus as 
a seated woman with veiled and turreted head, grasping ears 
of corn and a poppy in her hand. Her lion is gone, but a 
trace of him perhaps remains on a coin which exhibits the 
throne of the goddess adorned with a lion’s leg” In general 
it would seem that the goddess Fortune, who figures com- 
monly as the guardian of cities in the Greek East, especially 
in Syria, was nothing but a disguised form of Gad, the 
Semitic god of fortune or luck, who, though the exigencies of 
grammar required him to be masculine, is supposed to have 
been often merely a special aspect of the great goddess 
Astarte or Atargatis conceived as the patroness and protector 


of towns.® 


1 H, Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment,? pp. 442-449; M. Jastrow, Die 
Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens 
(Giessen, 1905-1912), i. 146-150, 
with Bz/dermappe, plate 32, fig. 97. 
The Assyrian relief is also figured in W. 
H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech, und 
rom. Mythologie, s.v. ‘* Marduk,” ii. 
2350. The Babylonian ramåmu “to 
scream, roar” has its equivalent in 
the Hebrew ra'am (ny7) ‘‘to thunder.” 
The two names Adad (Hadad) and 
Ramman occur together in the form 
Hadadrimmon in Zechariah, xii. II 
(with S. R. Drivers note, Century 


Bible). 


In Oriental religion such permutations or com- 
binations need not surprise us. 


To the gods all things are 


2 See above, pp. 121, 123. 


3 See above, p. 130. However, 
the animal seems to be rather a goat. 
See above, p. 133 note. 


1 See above, p. 132. 


5G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, 
and Cilicia, pp. 181, 182, 185, 188, 
190, 228. 

8 E, Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, i, (Stuttgart, 1884) pp. 246 sg. ; 
F. Baethgen, Beiträge sur semitischen 
Religtonsgeschichte, pp. 76 sgg. The 
idolatrous Hebrews Spread tables for 
Gad, that is, for Fortune (Isaiah Ixv. 
11, Revised Version). 
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possible. In Cyprus the goddess of love wore a beard,’ and 
Alexander the Great sometimes disported himself in the 
costume of Artemis, while at other times he ransacked the 
divine wardrobe to figure in the garb of Hercules, of Hermes, 
and of Ammon.’ The change of the goddess ‘Atheh of 
Tarsus into Gad or Fortune would be easy if we suppose 
that she was known as Gad-‘ Atheh, “ Luck of ‘Athch,” which 
occurs as a Semitic personal name? In like manner the 
goddess of Fortune at Olba, who had her small temple 
beside the great temple of Zeus, may have been originally 
the consort of the native god Tark or Tarku. 

Another town in Cilicia where an Oriental god and 
goddess appear to have been worshipped together was Mallus. 
The city was built on a height in the great Cilician plain 
near the mouth of the river Pyramus. Its coins exhibit 
two winged deities, a male and a female, in a kneeling or 
running attitude. On some of the coins the male deity is 
represented, like Janus, with two heads facing opposite ways, 
and with two pairs of wings, while beneath him is the fore- 
part of a bull with a human head. The obverse of the 
coins which bear the female deity displays a conical stone, 
sometimes flanked by two bunches of grapes. This 
conical stone, like those of other Asiatic cities,’ was probably 
the emblem of a Mother Goddess, and the bunches of grapes 


indicate her fertilizing powers. 

1 Macrobius, Saturn, iii. 8. 23 
Servius on Virgil, Aen. ii. 632. 

2 Ephippus, cited by Athenaeus, xii. 
53) P. 537- 

SoH eBactheensop, crí. p- 773 G. 
A. Cooke, Zext-book of North-Semitic 
Inscriptions, p. 269. 

4 See above, p. I5I. 

5 Strabo, xiv. §. 16, p. 675. 

6 B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
(Oxford, 1887), pp. 605 sg.; G. F. Hill, 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, 
Tsauria, and Cilicia, pp. cxvii. sgg.,95- 
98, plates xv. xvi. xl. 9 ; G. Macdonald, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection, ii. 536 sg., pl. 
lix. 11-14. The male and female 
figures appear on separate coins. The 
attribution to Mallus of the coins with 


The god with the two heads 


the female figure and conical stone has 
been questioned by Messrs. J. P. Six 
and G. F. Hill. I follow the view 
of Messrs. F. Imhoof-Blumer and 
B. V. Head. [However, Mr. G. F. Hill 
writes to me that the attribution of these 
coins to Mallus is no longer maintained 
by any one. Imbhoof-Blumer himself 
now conjecturally assigns them to 
Aphrodisias in Cilicia, and Mr. Hill 
regards this conjecture as very plausible. 
See F. Imhoof-Blumer, A7Zeznaszatische 
Miinzen (Vienna, 1901-1902), ii. 435 
sg. In the uncertainty which still pre- 
vails on the subject I have left the text 
unchanged. For my purpose it matters 
little whether this Cilician goddess was 
worshipped at Mallus or at Aphro- 
disias. Vote to Second Edition. ] 
T See above, pp. 34 sg. 
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and four wings can hardly be any other than the Phoenician 
El, whom the Greeks called Cronus ; for El was characterized 
by four eyes, two in front and two behind, and by three 
pairs of wings.’ A discrepancy in the number of wings can 
scarcely be deemed fatal to the identification. The god may 
easily have moulted some superfluous feathers on the road from 
Phoenicia to Mallus. On later coins of Mallus these quaint 
Oriental deities disappear, and are replaced by corresponding 
Greek deities, particularly by a head of Cronus on one side 
and a figure of Demeter, grasping ears of corn, on the other.” 
The change doubtless sprang from a wish to assimilate the 
ancient native divinities to the new and fashionabie divinities 
of the Greek pantheon. If Cronus and Demeter, the harvest 
god and goddess, were chosen to supplant El and his female 
consort, the ground of the choice must certainly have been 
a supposed resemblance between the two pairs of deities. 
We may assume, therefore, that the discarded couple, El and 
his wife, had also been worshipped by the husbandman as 
sources of fertility, the givers of corn and wine. One of these 
later coins of Mallus exhibits Dionysus sitting on a vine 
laden with ripe clusters, while on the obverse is seen a male 
figure guiding a yoke of oxen as if in the act of ploughing? 
These types of the vine-god and the ploughman probably 
represent another attempt to adapt the native religion to 
changed conditions, to pour the old Asiatic wine into new 
Greek bottles. The barbarous monster with the multiplicity 
of heads and wings has been reduced to a perfectly human 
Dionysus. The sacred but deplorable old conical stone no 
longer flaunts proudly on the coins; it has retired to a 
decent obscurity in favour of a natural and graceful vine. It 
is thus that a truly progressive theology keeps pace with the 
marchof intellect. But ifethesertiings Were dole by the 
apostles of culture at Mallus, we cannot suppose that the 
clergy of Tarsus, the capital, lagged behind their pro- 

1 Philo of Byblus, in Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, 


iii, 569. Elis figured with three pairs 
of wings on coins of Byblus. See G. 


2 Imhoof-Blumer, s.v. ‘ Kronos,” 
in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der 
griech, und rom. Mythologie, ii. 15723 
G. F. Hill, Catalogue of Greek Coins 


Maspero, /féstotre Ancienne des Peuples 
de POrient Classique, ii. 1743 M. J. 
Lagrange, “tudes sur les Religions 
Sémitiques,? p. 72. 


of Lycaonia, Isaurta, and Cilicia, pp. 
CXXll. 99, pl. xvil. 2. 

3 G.F. Hill, of. cft. pp. cxxi. sg., 98, 
pl. xvii. 1. 
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vincial brethren in thcir efforts to place the ancient faith 
upon a sound modern basis. The fruit of their labours 
seems to have been the more or less nominal substitu- 
tion of Zeus, Fortune, and Hercules for Baal, ‘Atheh, and 
Sandan. 

We may suspect that in like manner the Sarpedonian 
Artemis, who had a sanctuary in South-Eastern Cilicia, near 
the Syrian border, was really a native goddess parading in 
borrowed plumes. She gave oracular responses by the 
mouth of inspired men, or more probably of women, who in 
their moments of divine ecstasy may have been deemed 
incarnations of her divinity.? Another even more trans- 
parently Asiatic goddess was Perasia, or Artemis Perasia, 
who was worshipped at Hieropolis-Castabala in Eastern 
Cilicia. The extensive ruins of the ancient city, now known 
as Bodroum, cover the slope of a hill about three-quarters 
of a mile to the north of the river Pyramus. Above them 
towers the acropolis, built on the summit of dark grey 
precipices, and divided from the neighbouring mountain by 
a deep cutting in the rock. A mediaeval castle, built of 
hewn blocks of reddish-yellow limestone, has replaced the 
ancient citadel. The city possessed a large theatre, and 
was traversed by two handsome colonnades, of which some 
columns are still standing among the ruins. A thick growth 
of brushwood and grass now covers most of the site, and the 
place is wild and solitary. Only the wandering herdsmen 
encamp near the deserted city in winter and spring. The 
neighbourhood is treeless; yet in May magnificent fields of 
wheat and barley gladden the eye, and in the valleys the 


1 Another native Cilician deity who 
masqueraded in Greek dress was prob- 
ably the Olybrian Zeus of Anazarba or 
Anazarbus, but of his true nature and 
worship we know nothing. See W. 
Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscrip- 
tiones Selectae (Leipsic, 1903—1905), ii. 
p- 267, No. 577 ; Stephanus Byzantius, 
s.v. "Aava (where the MS. reading 
OdvuBpos was wrongly changed by 
Salmasius into”OAupzros), 

2 Strabo, xiv. 5. 19, p. 676. The 
expression of Strabo leaves it doubtful 
whether the ministers of the goddess 
were men or women, There was a 


headland called Sarpedon near the 
mouth of the Calycadnus River in 
Western Cilicia (Strabo, xiii. 4. 6, p. 
627, xiv. 5. 4, p. 670), where Sarpe- 
don or Sarpedonian Apollo had a temple 
and an oracle. The temple was hewn 
in the rock, and contained an image 
of the god. See R. Heberdey und 
A. Wilhelm, ‘Reisen in Kilikien,” 
Denkschriften der kaiser. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosoph. - histor, 
Classe, xliv. (Vienna, 1896) No, vi. 
pp. 100, 107. Probably this Sarpe- 
donian Apollo was a native deity akin 
to Sarpedonian Artemis. 
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clover grows as high as the horses’ knees. The ambiguous 
nature of the goddess who presided over this City of the 
Sanctuary (//zeropolzs) was confessed by a puzzled worshipper, 
a physician named Lucius Minius Claudianus, who confided 
his doubts to the deity herself in some very indifferent Greek 
verses. He wisely left it to the goddess to say whether she 
was Artemis, or the Moon, or Hecate, or Aphrodite, or 
Demeter.’ All that we know about her is that her true name 
was Perasia, and that she was in the enjoyment of certain 
revenues.* Further, we may reasonably conjecture that at 
the Cilician Castabala she was worshipped with rites like 
those which were held in honour of her namesake Artemis 
Perasia at another city of the same name, Castabala in 


Cappadocia. 


walked over fire with bare feet unscathed.® 


1 E.J. Davis, Life in Asiatic Turkey, 
pp. 128-134; J.T. Bent, ‘‘ Recent Dis- 
coveries in Eastern Cilicia,” Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, xi. (1890) pp. 234 
sg.; E. L. Hicks, ‘Inscriptions from 
Eastern Cilicia,” 262d. pp. 243 599. 3 
R. Heberdey und A. Wilhelm, of. cit. 
pp- 25 sgg. The site of Hieropolis- 
Castabala was first identified by J. T. 
Bent by means of inscriptions. As to 
the coins of the city, see Fr. Imhoof- 
Blumer, ‘* Zur Miinzkunde Kilikiens,” 
Zeitschrift fur Numismatzk, x. (1883) 
pp. 267-290; G. F. Hill, Catalogue of 
the Greek Coins of Lycaonia, Isauria, 
and Cilicia, pp. c.-cii. 82-84, pl. xiv. 
1-6; G. Macdonald, Catalogue of Greek 
Coins in the Hunterian Collection, ii. 
534 59. 

2 On the difference between Hiero- 
polis and Ilierapolis see (Sir) W. M. 
Lamsay, Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor, pp. 84 sg. According to him, 
the cities designated by such names 
grew up gradually round a sanctuary ; 
where Greek influence prevailed the 
city in time eclipsed the sanctuary and 
became known as Hierapolis, or the 
Sacred City, but where the native 
element retained its predominance the 
city continued to be known as Hiero- 
polis, or the City of the Sanctuary. 

8 E. L. Ilicks, ‘Inscriptions from 
Eastern Cilicia,” Journal of Hellenic 


There, as we saw, the priestesses of the goddess 


Probably the 


Studies, xi. (1890) pp. 251-253; R. 
Heberdey und A. Wilhelm, of. cit. p. 
26. These writers differ somewhat in 
their reading and restoration of the 
verses, which are engraved on a lime- 
stone basis among the ruins, I follow 
the version of Messrs. Heberdey and 
Wilhelm. 

4 J. T. Bent and E. L. Hicks, of. cit. 
Pp. 235, 246 sg.; R. Heberdey und 
A. Wilhelm, of. cit. p. 27. 

e Strabo, xin 2. 7, P 537A Sce 
above, p. 115. The Cilician Castabala, 
the situation of which is identified by 
inscriptions, is not mentioned by Strabo. 
It is very unlikely that, with his inti- 
mate knowledge of Asia Minor, he 
should have erred so far as to place the 
city in Cappadocia, to the north of the 
Taurus mountains, instead ofin Cilicia, 
to the south of them. It is more prob- 
able that there were two cities of the 
same name, and that Strabo has omitted 
tomention one of them. Similarly, there 
were two cities called Comana, one in 
Cappadocia and onein Pontus ; at both 
places the same goddess was worshipped 
with similar rites. See Strabo, xii, 2, 
3 P 535, xii. 3. 32, p. 557. The 
situation of the various Castabalas 
mentioned by ancient writers is dis- 
cussed by F. Imhoof-Blumer, ‘ Zur 
Münzkunde Kilikiens,” Zeitschrift fai 
Numismatik, x. (1883) pp. 285-288, 
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same impressive ceremony was performed before a crowd of 
worshippers in the Cilician Castabala also. Whatever the 
exact meaning of the rite may have been, the goddess was 
in all probability one of those Asiatic Mother Goddesses to 
whom the Greeks often applied the name of Artemis.’ The 
immunity enjoyed by the priestess in the furnace was 
attributed to her inspiration by the deity. In discussing the 
nature of inspiration or possession by a deity, the Syrian 
philosopher Jamblichus notes as one of its symptoms a total 
insensibility to pain. Many inspired persons, he tells us, “ are 
not burned by fire, the fire not taking hold of them by reason 
of the divine inspiration; and many, though they are 
burned, perceive it not, because at the time they do not live 
an animal life. They pierce themselves with skewers and 
feel nothing. They gash their backs with hatchets, they 
slash their arms with daggers, and know not what they do, 
because their acts are not those of mere men. For impass- 
able places become passable to those who are filled with the 
spirit. They rush into fire, they pass through fire, they cross 
rivers, like the priestess at Castabala. These things prove 
that under the influence of inspiration men are beside them- 
selves, that their senses, their will, their life are those neither 
of man nor of beast, but that they lead another and a diviner 
life instead, whereby they are inspired and wholly possessed.” 
Thus in traversing the ficry furnace the priestesses of Perasia 
were believed to be beside themselves, to be filled with the 
goddess, to be in a real sense incarnations of her divinity.’ 
A similar touchstone of inspiration is still applied by 
some villagers in the Himalayan districts of North-Western 


1 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 37 sg. 
2 Jamblichus, De mysteriis, iii. 4. 


3 Another Cilician goddess was 
Athena of Magarsus, to whom Alex- 
ander the Great sacrificed before the 
battle of Issus. See Arrian, Anabasis, 
ii. 5. 93; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. 
Mdyapoos ; J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lyco- 
phron, 444. The name of the city seems 
to be Oriental, perhaps derived from the 
Semitic word for ‘‘cave” (myn). As 
to the importance of caves in Semitic 
religion, see W. Robertson Smith, 


Religion of the Semites,* pp. 197 sgg. 
The site of Magarsus appears to be at 
Karatash, a hill rising from the sea at 
the southern extremity of the Cilician 
plain, about forty-five miles due south 
of Adana. The walls of the city, built 
of great limestone blocks, are standing 
to a height of several courses, and an 
inscription which mentions the priests 
of Magarsian Athena has been found 
on the spot. See R. Heberdey und A, 
Wilhelm, ‘* Reisen in Kilikien,” Denk- 
Schriften der kaiser, Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, Philosoph.-histor. Classe, 
xliv. (1896) No. vi. pp. 6-10, 
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India. Once a year they worship Airi, a local deity, who is 
represented by a trident and has his temples on lonely hills 
and desolate tracts. At his festival the people seat them- 
selves in a circle about a bonfire. A kettle-drum is beaten, 
and one by one his worshippers become possessed by the 
god and leap with shouts round the flames. Some brand 
themselves with heated iron spoons and sit down in the fire. 
Such as escape unhurt are believed to be truly inspired, 
while those who burn themselves are despised as mere pre- 
tenders to the divine frenzy. Persons thus possessed by the 
spirit are called Airis horses or his slaves. During the 
revels, which commonly last about ten days, they wear 
red scarves round their heads and receive alms from the 
faithful. These men deem themselves so holy that they 
will let nobody touch them, and they alone may touch 
the sacred trident, the emblem of their god! In Western 
Asia itself modern fanatics still practise the same austerities 
which were practised by their brethren in the days of 
Jamblichus. “ Asia Minor abounds in dervishes of different 
orders, who lap red-hot iron, calling it their ‘rose,’ chew 
coals of living fire, strike their heads against solid walls, 
stab themselves in the cheek, the scalp, the temple, with 
sharp spikes set in heavy weights, shouting ‘ Allah, Allah, 
and always consistently avowing that during such frenzy 
they are entirely insensible to pain.” ? 


§ 9. The Burning of Cilician Gods 


On the whole, then, we scem to be justified in concluding 
that under a thin veneer of Greek humanity the barbarous 
native gods of Cilicia continued long to survive, and that 
among them the great Asiatic goddess retained a place, 
though not the prominent place which she held in the 
highlands of the interior down at least to the beginning of 
our era. The principle that the inspired priest or priestess 
represents the deity in person appears, if I am right, to 

1 E, T. Atkinson, Tke Himalayan 2 The Rev. G. E. White (Missionary 
Districts of the North-Western Pro- at Marsovan, in the ancient Pontus), in 


vinces of India, ii, (Allahabad, 1884) a letter to me dated 19 Southmoor 
pp. 826 sg. Road, Oxford, February 11, 1907. 
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have been recognized at Castabala and at Olba, as well 
as at the sanctuary of Sarpedonian Artemis. There 
can be no intrinsic improbability, therefore, in the view 
that at Tarsus also the divine triad of Baal, ‘Atheh, 
and Sandan may also have been personated by priests and 
pricstesses, who, on the analogy of Olba and of the great 
sanctuaries in the interior of Asia Minor, would originally 
be at the same time kings and queens, princes and princesses. 
Further, the burning of Sandan in effigy at Tarsus would, 
on this hypothesis, answer to the walk of the priestess of 
Perasia through the furnace at Castabala. Both were 
perhaps mitigations of a custom of putting the priestly 
king or queen, or another member of the royal family, to 
death by fire. 


Cr ARtER yy i 
SARDANAPALUS AND HERCULES 


§ 1. The Burning of Sardanapalus 


Tarsussaid THE theory that kings or princes were formerly burned to 


to have 
been 
founded 
by the 
Assyrian 
king Sar- 
danapalus, 
who 
burned 
himself on 


a pyre. 


death at Tarsus in the character of gods is singularly con- 
firmed by another and wholly independent line of argument. 
For, according to one account, the city of Tarsus was founded 
not by Sandan but by Sardanapalus, the famous Assyrian 
monarch whose death on a great pyre was one of the most 
famous incidents in Oriental legend. Near the sea, within 
a day’s march of Tarsus, might be seen in antiquity the 
ruins of a great ancient city named Anchiale, and outside 
its walls stood a monument called the monument of 
Sardanapalus, on which was carved in stone the figure of 
the monarch. He was represented snapping the fingers 
of his right hand, and the gesture was explained by an 
accompanying inscription, engraved in Assyrian characters, 
to the following effect :—‘ Sardanapalus, son of Anacyndar- 
axes, built Anchiale and Tarsus in one day. Eat, drink, 
and play, for everything clse is not worth that,” by which 
was implicd that all other human affairs were not worth a 
snap of the fingers. The gesture may have been misin- 


1 Strabo, xiv. 5. 9, pp. 671 sg.3; J. Davis, Life in Asiatic Turkey, pp. 37- 
Arrian, Anabasis, ii. 5; Athenaeus, 39; G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire 
xii. 39, p. 530A, B. Compare Stephanus de PArt dans P Antiquité, iv. 536 sgg. 
Byzantius, s.v. ’Ayxia\n ; Georgius But Mr. D. G. Hogarth tells me that 
Syncellus, Chronographia, vol. i. p. the ruins in question seem to be the 
312, ed, G. Dindorf (Bonn, 1829). concrete foundations of a Roman 
The site of Anchiale has not yet been temple. The mistake had already 
discovered. At Tarsus itself the ruins been pointed out by Mr. R. Koldewey. 
of a vast quadrangular structure have See his article, ‘‘ Das sogenannte Grab 
sometimes been identified with the des Sardanapal zu Tarsus,” Aus der 
monument of Sardanapalus. See E. Anomia (Berlin, 1890), pp. 178-185. 
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terpreted and the inscription mistranslated,’ but there is no 
reason to doubt the existence of such a monument, though 
we may conjecture that it was of Hittite rather than 
Assyrian origin; for, not to speak of the traces of Hittite 
art and religion which we have found at Tarsus, a group of 
Hittite monuments has been discovered at Marash, in the 
upper valley of the Pyramus.? The Assyrians may have 
ruled over Cilicia for a time, but Hittite influence was 
probably much deeper and more lasting? The story that 
Tarsus was founded by Sardanapalus may well be 
apocryphal,’ but there must have been some reason for 
his association with the city. On the present hypothesis 
that reason is to be found in the traditional manner of his 
death. To avoid falling into the hands of the rebels, who 
laid siege to Nineveh, he built a huge pyre in his palace, 
heaped it up with gold and silver and purple raiment, and 
then burnt himself, his wife, his concubines, and his eunuchs 
in the fire.” The story is false of the historical Sardanapalus, 
that is, of the great Assyrian king Ashurbanipal, but it is 
true of his brother Shamashshumukin. Being appointed 
king of Babylon by Ashurbanipal, he revolted against his 
suzerain and benefactor, and was besieged by him in his 
capital. The siege was long and the resistance desperate, 
for the Babylonians knew that they had no mercy to expect 
from the ruthless Assyrians. But they were decimated by 
famine and pestilence, and when the city could hold out no 
more, King Shamashshumukin, determined not to fall alive 
into the hands of his offended brother, shut himself up in his 


1 See G, Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, His- 
toire de l’ Art dans l Antiquité, iv. 542 
sq. They think that the figure probably 
represented the king in a common 
attitude of adoration, his right arm 
raised and his thumb resting on his 
forefinger. 

2 L. Messerschmidt, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Hettiticarum, pp. 17-19, plates 
xxi.-xxv. ; G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, 
Histoire de l'Art dans V Antiquité, iv. 
492, 494 59., 528-530, 547; J. Gar- 
stang, Zhe Land of the Hittites, pp. 
107-122. 

3 Prof. W. Max Müller is of opinion 
that the Hittite civilization and the 


Hittite system of writing were developed 
in Cilicia rather than in Cappadocia 
(Asien und Europa, p. 350). 


4 According to Berosus and Aby- 
denus it was not Sardanapalus (Ashur- 
banipal) but Sennacherib who built or 
rebuilt Tarsus after the fashion of 
Babylon, causing the river Cydnus to 
flow through the midst of the city. 
See Fragmenta Historicorum Graeco- 
rum, ed. C. Müller, ii. 504, iv. 282; 
C. P. Tiele, Babylonisch - assyrische 
Geschichte, pp. 297 sg. 


56 Diodorus Siculus, ii. 27; Athe- 
naeus, xii. 38, p. 5293 Justin, i. 3. 
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palace, and there burned himself to death, along with his 
wives, his children, his slaves, and his treasures, at the very 
moment when the conquerors were breaking in the gates.’ 
Not many years afterwards the same tragedy was repeated 
at Nineveh itself by Saracus or Sinsharishkun, the last king 
of Assyria. Besieged by the rebel Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, and by Cyaxares, king of the Medes, he burned 
himself in his palace. That was the end of Nineveh and 
of the Assyrian empire. Thus Greek history preserved the 
memory of the catastrophe, but transferred it from the real 
victims to the far more famous Ashurbanipal, whose figure 
in after ages loomed vast and dim against the setting sun 
of Assyrian glory. 


§ 2. The Burning of Croesus 


Another Oriental monarch who prepared at least to die 
in the flames was Croesus, king of Lydia. Herodotus tells 
how the Persians under Cyrus captured Sardes, the Lydian 
capital, and took Croesus alive, and how Cyrus caused a 
great pyre to be erected, on which he placed the captive 
monarch in fetters,and with him twice scven Lydian youths. 
Fire was then applied to the pile, but at the last moment 
Cyrus relented, a sudden shower extinguished the flames, 
and Croesus was spared. But it is most improbable that 
the Persians, with their profound reverence for the sanctity 
of fire, should have thought of defiling the sacred element 
with the worst of all pollutions, the contact of dead bodies.‘ 
Such an act would have seemed to them sacrilege of the 
deepest dye. For to them fire was the carthly form of the 

1G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne 
des Peuples de P Orient Classique, iii. 
422 sg. For the inscriptions referring 
to him and a full discussion of them, 


see C. F. Lehmann (-Haupt), Šamaš- 
Sumukin, Konig von Babylonien, 668- 


thought that the story of the death of 
Saracus might be a popular but mis- 
taken duplicate of the death of Shamash- 
shumukin (Badylonisch-assyrische Ge- 
schichte, pp. 410 sq.) Zimri, king of 
Israel, also burned himself in his palace 


648 v. Chr. (Leipsic, 1892). 

2 Abydenus, in Fragmenta Historico- 
rum Graecorum, ed, C. Müller, iv. 282; 
Georgius Syncellus, Chronographia, i. 
p. 396, ed. G. Dindorf; E. Meyer, Ge- 
schichte des Alterthums, i. (Stuttgart, 
1884) pp. 576 sg.; G. Maspero, His- 
toire Ancienne des Peuples de D Orient 
Classique, iii. 482-485. C. P, Tiele 


to escape falling into the hands of his 
enemies (1 Kings xvi. 18). 


3 Herodotus, i. 86 sg. 


4 Raoul- Rochette, ‘Sur l’Hercule 
Assyrien et Phénicien? Mémoires de 
l Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, xvii, Deuxième Partie (Paris, 
1848), p. 274. 
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heavenly light, the eternal, the infinite, the divine ; death, on 
the other hand, was in their opinion the main source of 
corruption and uncleanness. Hence they took the most 
stringent precautions to guard the purity of fire from the 
defilement of death? If a man or a dog died in a house 
where the holy fire burned, the fire had to be removed from 
the house and kept away for nine nights in winter or a 
month in summer before it might be brought back ; and if 
any man broke the rule by bringing back the fire within the 
appointed time, he might be punished with two hundred 
stripes.” As for burning a corpse in the fire, it was the 
most heinous of all sins, an invention of Ahriman, the devil ; 
there was no atonement for it, and it was punished with 
death. Nor did the law remain a dead letter. Down to 
the beginning of our era the death penalty was inflicted on 
all who threw a corpse or cow-dung on the fire, nay, even on 
such as blew on the fire with their breath* It is hard, 
therefore, to believe that a Persian king should have com- 
manded his subjects to perpetrate a deed which he and 
they viewed with horror as the most flagitious sacrilege 
conceivable. 

Another and in some respects truer version of the story 
of Croesus and Cyrus has been preserved by two older 
witnesses—namely, by the Greek poet Bacchylides, who was 
born some forty years after the event,’ and by a Greek artist 
who painted the scene on a red-figured vase about, or soon 
after, the time of the poet’s birth. Bacchylides tells us that 
when the Persians captured Sardes, Croesus, unable to brook 
the thought of slavery, caused a pyre to be erected in front 
of his courtyard, mounted it with his wife and daughters, 
and bade a page apply a light to the wood. A bright blaze 
shot up, but Zeus extinguished it with rain from heaven, and 


Even 


1 J. Darmesteter, The Zend-Avesta, 
vol. i (Oxford, 1880) pp. lxxxvi., 
lxxxviii-xc. (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. iv.). 

2 Zend-Avesta, Vendidéd, Fargard, 
v. 7. 39-44 (Sacred Books of the East, 
iv. 60 sg.). 

3 Zend- Avesta, 


Darmesteter, i. pp. xc. 9, 
(Sacred Books of the East, iv.). 


translated by J. 
IIO sg. 


t Strabo, xv. 3. 14, p. 732. 
gold, on account of its resemblance to 
fire, might not be brought near a 
corpse (zd, xv. 3. 18, p. 734). 

5 Sardes fell in the autumn of 546 
B.C. (E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, i. (Stuttgart, 1884), p. 604). 
Bacchylides was probably born be- 
tween 512 and 505 B.C. See R. C. Jebb, 
Bacchylides, the Poems and Fragments 
(Cambridge, 1905), pp. I sg. 
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Apollo of the Golden Sword wafted the pious king and his 
daughters to the happy land beyond the North Wind.' In 
like manner the vase-painter clearly represents the burning 
of Croesus as a voluntary act, not as a punishment inflicted 
on him by the conqueror. He lets us see the king 
enthroned upon the pyre with a wreath of laurel on his head 
and a sceptre in one hand, while with the other he is 
pouring a libation. An attendant is in the act of applying 
to the pile two objects which have been variously interpreted 
as torches to kindle the wood or whisks to sprinkle holy 
water. The demeanour of the king is solemn and com- 
posed: he seems to be performing a religious rite, not 
suffering an ignominious death.’ 

Thus we may fairly conclude with some eminent modern 
scholars * that in the extremity of his fortunes Croesus pre- 
pared to meet death like a king or a god in the flames. It 
was thus that Hercules, from whom the old kings of Lydia 
claimed to be sprung,’ ascended from earth to heaven: it 
was thus that Zimri, king of Israel, passed beyond the 
reach of his enemies: it was thus that Shamashshumukin, 
king of Babylon, escaped a brother’s vengeance: it was 
thus that the last king of Assyria expired in the ruins of 
his capital; and it was thus that, sixty-six years after the 
capture of Sardes, the Carthaginian king Hamilcar sought to 
retrieve a lost battle by a hero’s death. 

Semiramis herself, the legendary queen of Assyria, is said 
to have burnt herself on a pyre out of grief at the death of a 
favourite horse. Since there are strong grounds for regard- 


1 Bacchylides, iii, 24-62. 

3 F., G. Welcker, Alte Denkmäler 
(Göttingen, 1849-1864), ili. pl. xxxiii. ; 
A. Baumeister, Denkmäler des klassi- 
schen Altertums (Munich and Leipsic, 
1885-1888), ii. 796, fig. 860; A. H. 
Smith, ‘* Illustrations to Bacchylides,” 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, xviii. 
(1898) pp. 267-269; G. Maspero, 
Jilistoire Ancienne des Peuples de 
P Orient Classique, iii. 618 sg. It is 
true that Cambyses caused the dead 
body of the Egyptian king Amasis to 
be dragged from the tomb, mangled, 
and burned; but the deed is expressly 
branded by the ancient historian as an 


outrage on Persian religion (Herodotus, 
iii. 16). 

3 Raoul-Rochette, ‘Sur Hercule 
Assyrien et Phénicien,” Mémoires de 
DAcadimie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, xvii. Deuxième Partie (Paris, 
1848), pp. 277 sg.; M. Duncker, 
Geschichte des Alterthums, iv.® 330- 
332; E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, i, (Stuttgart, 1884) p. 604; 
G. Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des 
Peuples de l'Orient Classique, iii. 618. 

4 Herodotus, i. 7., 

5 See above, pp. 115 sg., 173 $4. 

8 Hyginus, Fab. 243; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist, viii. 155. 
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ing the queen in her mythical aspect as a form of Ishtar or 
Astarte, the legend that Semiramis died for love in the 
flames furnishes a remarkable parallel to the traditionary 
death of the love-lorn Dido, who herself appears to be 
simply an Avatar of the same great Asiatic goddess.” When 
we compare these stories of the burning of Semiramis and 
Dido with each other and with the historical cases of the 
burning of Oriental monarchs, we may perhaps conclude that 
there was a time when queens as well as kings were ex- 
pected under certain circumstances, perhaps on the death of 
their consort, to perish in the fire. The conclusion can 
hardly be deemed extravagant when we remember that the 
practice of burning widows to death survived in India under 
English rule down to a time within living memory. 

At Jerusalem itself a reminiscence of the practice of 
burning kings, alive or dead, appears to have lingered as 
late as the time of Isaiah, who says: “ For Tophet is pre- 
pared of old; yea, for the king it is made ready; he hath 
made it deep and large: the pile thereof is fire and much 
wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 


doth kindle it.” 4 


1 See W. Robertson Smith, ‘‘ Ctesias 
and the Semiramis Legend,” Ænglish 
Historical Review, ii. (1887) pp. 303- 
317. But the legend of Semiramis 
appears to have gathered round the 
person of a real Assyrian queen, by 
name Shammuramat, who lived towards 
the end of the ninth century B.C. and 
is known to us froin historical inscrip- 
tions. See C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, 
Die historische Semiramis und thre 
Zeit (Tübingen, 1910), pp. I sgg. ; id., 
s.v. “ Semiramis,” in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mythologie, 
iv. 678 sgg.; The Scapegoat, pp. 369 sgg. 

2 See above, p. 114. 

3 In ancient Greece we seem to have 
a reminiscence of widow-burning in the 
legend that when the corpse of Capaneus 
was being consumed on the pyre, his 
wife Evadne threw herself into the 
flames and perished. See Euripides, 
Supplices, 980 sgg.3 Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca, iii. 7. 13 Zenobius, Cent. 
i. 30; Ovid, Zrzstia, v. 14. 38. 

4 Isaiah xxx. 33. The Revised 

PT. IV. VOL. I 


We know that “great burnings” were 


Version has ‘fa Topheth” instead of 
“ Tophet.” But Hebrew does not 
possess an indefinite article (the few 
passages of the Bible in which the 
Aramaic nn is so used are no ex- 
ception to the rule), and there is no 
evidence that Tophet (Topheth) was 
ever employed in a general sense. 
The passage of Isaiah has been rightly 
interpreted by W. Robertson Smith 
in the sense indicated in the text, 
though he denies that it contains any 
reference to the sacrifice of the children. 
See his Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites,2 pp. 372 sg. He observes 
(p. 372, note 3): “Sauls body was 
burned (1 Sam. xxxi. 12), possibly to 
save it from the risk of exhumation 
by the Philistines, but perhaps rather 
with a religious intention, and almost 
as an act of worship, since his bones 
were buried under the sacred tamarisk 
at Jabesh.” In 1 Chronicles x. 12 
the tree under which the bones of 
Saul were buried is not a tamarisk 
but a terebinth or an oak. 
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regularly made for dead kings of Judah,’ and it can hardly 
be accidental that the place assigned by Isaiah to the king’s 
pyre is the very spot in the Valley of Hinnom where the 
first-born children were actually burned by their parents in 
honour of Moloch “the King.” The exact site of the Valley 
of Hinnom is disputed, but all are agreed in identifying it 
with one of the ravines which encircle or intersect Jerusalem ; 
and according to some eminent authorities it was the one 
called by Josephus the Tyropoeon.’ If this last identifica- 
tion is correct, the valley where the children were burned 
on a pyre lay immediately beneath the royal palace and 
the temple. Perhaps the young victims died for God and 
the king.® 

With the “ great burnings ” for dead Jewish kings it seems 
worth while to compare the great burnings still annually 
made for dead Jewish Rabbis at the lofty village of Meiron in 
Galilee, the most famous and venerated place of pilgrimage 
for Jews in modern Palestine. Here the tombs of the Rabbis 
are hewn out of the rock, and here on the thirtieth of April, 
the eve of May Day, multitudes of pilgrims, both men and 
women, assemble and burn their offerings, which consist of 
shawls, scarfs, handkerchiefs, books, and the like. These 
are placed in two stone basins on the top of two low pillars, 
and being drenched with oil and ignited they are consumed 
to ashes amid the loud applause, shouts, and cries of the 


spectators. A man has been known to pay as much as 
1l 2 Chronicles xvi. 14, xxi. 19; regularly said to have been buried, 
Jeremiah xxxiv. 5. There is no not burnt. The passage of Isaiah 


seems to show that what was burned 
at a royal funeral was a great, but 
empty, pyre. That the burnings for 


ground for assuming, as the Author- 
ized version does in Jeremiah xxxiv. 
5, that only spices were burned on 


these occasions; indeed the burning 
of spices is not mentioned at all in 
any of the three passages. The 
“sweet odours and divers kinds of 
spices prepared by the apothecaries’ 
art,” which were laid in the dead 
king’s bed (2 Chronicles xvi. 14), 
were probably used to embalm him, 
not to be burned at his funeral. For 
though ‘‘ great burnings” were reguiarly 
made for the dead kings of Judah, 
there is no evidence (apart from the 
doubtful case of Saul) that their 
bodies were cremated. They are 


the kings formed part of a heathen 
custom was rightly perceived by Renan 
(Histoire du peuple d Israel, iii. 121, 
note). 

2 Josephus, Bell. Jud. ve 4. 1. 
See Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. “ Jeru- 
salem,” vol. ii, 2423 sg. 

3 As to the Moloch worship, see 
Note I, at the end of volume ii. 
I have to thank the Rev. Professor 
R. H. Kennett for indicating to me the 
inference which may be drawn from the 
identification of the Valley of Hinnom 
with the Tyropoeon. 
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two thousand piastres for the privilege of being allowed to 
open the ceremony by burning a costly shawl. On such 
occasions the solemn unmoved serenity of the Turkish 
officials, who keep order, presents a striking contrast to the 
intense excitement of the Jews.’ This curious ceremony 
may be explained by the widespread practice of burning 
property for the use and benefit of the dead. So, to take 
a single instance, the tyrant Periander collected the finest 
raiment of all the women in Corinth and burned it in a pit 
for his dead wife, who had sent him word by necromancy 
that she was cold and naked in the other world, because the 
clothes he buried with her had not been burnt.? In like 
manner, perhaps, garments and other valuables may have 
been consumed on the pyre for the use of the dead kings of 
Judah. In Siam, the corpse of a king or queen is burned 
in a huge structure resembling a permanent palace, which 
with its many-gabled and high-pitched roofs and multi- 
tudinous tinselled spires, soaring to a height of over two 
hundred feet, sometimes occupies an area of about an acre.? 
The blaze of such an enormous catafalque may resemble, 
even if it far surpasses, the “great burnings” for the Jewish 
kings. 


§ 3. Purification by Fire 


These events and these traditions seem to prove that 
under certain circumstances Oriental monarchs deliberately 
chose to burn themselves to death, What were these 
circumstances? and what were the consequences of the act? 
If the intention had mercly been to escape from the hands 
of a conqueror, an easier mode of death would naturally 
have been chosen. There must have been a special reason 
for electing to die by fire. The legendary death of Hercules, 
the historical death of Hamilcar, and the picture of Crocsus 
enthroned in state on the pyre and pouring a libation, all 
combine to indicate that to be burnt alive was regarded as 
a solemn sacrifice, nay, more than that, as an apotheosis which 


1 W. M. Thomson, The Land and K. Baedeker, Falestine and Syria’ 
the Book, Central Palestine and Phoe- (Leipsic, 1906), p. 255. 
nicia (London, 1883), pp. 575-5793 2 Herodotus, v. 92. 7. 
Ed. Robinson, Bzblical Researches in 3 C. Bock, Temples and Elephants 
Palestine? (London, 1867), ii. 4305g.3 (London, 1884), pp. 73-76. 
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raised the victim to the rank of a god.’ For it is to be 
remembered that Hamilcar as well as Hercules was wor- 
shipped after death. Fire, moreover, was regarded by the 
ancients as a purgative so powerful that properly applied it 
could burn away all that was mortal of a man, leaving only 
the divine and immortal spirit behind. Hence we read of 
goddesses who essayed to confer immortality on the infant 
sons of kings by burning them in the fire by night ; but their 
beneficent purpose was always frustrated by the ignorant 
interposition of the mother or father, who peeping into the 
room saw the child in the flames and raised a cry of horror, 
thus disconcerting the goddess at her magic rites. This 
story is told of Isis in the house of the king of Byblus, of 
Demeter in the house of the king of Eleusis, and of Thetis 
in the house of her mortal husband Peleus.’ In a slightly 


1 This view was maintained long Fasti, iv. 547-560. As to Thetis see 


ago by Raoul-Rochette in regard to 
the deaths both of Sardanapalus and 
of Croesus. He supposed that ‘‘the 
Assyrian monarch, reduced to the last 
extremity, wished, by the mode of 
death which he chose, to give to his 
sacrifice the form of an apotheosis and 
to identify himself with the national 
god of his country by allowing himself 
to be consumed, like him, on a pyre. 
: Thus mythology and history 
would be combined in a legend in 
which the god and the monarch would 
finally be confused. There is nothing 
in this which is not conformable to the 
ideas and habits of Asiatic civilization.” 
See his memoir, ‘Sur 1’ Hercule 
Assyrien et Phénicien,” Mémoires de 
P Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, xvii. Deuxième Partie (Paris, 
1848), pp. 247 $9., 271 sgg. The 
notion of regeneration by fire was fully 
recognized by Raoul-Rochette (of. cit. 
pp. 30 sg.) It deserves to be noted 
that Croesus burned on a huge pyre 
the great and costly offerings which he 
dedicated to Apollo at Delphi. He 
thought, says Herodotus (i. 50), that 
in this way the god would get posses- 
sion of the offerings. 

2 As to Isis see Plutarch, /s¢s et 
Osiris, 16. As to Demeter see 
Homer, Hymn to Demeter, 231-262; 
Apollodorus, Bzb/iotheca, i. 5. 1; Ovid, 


Apollonius Rhodius, Azgox. iv. 865- 
879; Apollodorus, Bzd/. iii. 13. 6. 
Most of these writers express clearly 
the thought that the fire consumed the 
mortal element, leaving the immortal. 
Thus Plutarch says, repixale Tà OryTà 
Tov od@uaros. Apollodorus says (i. 5. 1), 
els wup kareriOe. TÒ Bpédos kal mepipper 
Tas Ovnrds odpxas avrov, and again (iii. 
13. 6), els rò wip éyxpuBovoa ris vuKrds 
Epbeipeyv ô Rv aùr Ovynrdy warp~or. 
Apollonius Rhodius says, 


h èv yap Bporéas alet wept cdpxas fdacev 
vixta Oia péoony proyuG@ mupés. 
And Ovid has, 
““Ingue foco pueri corpus vivente favilla 
Obriuzt, humanum purget ut ignis 
onus.” 


On the custom of passing children 
over a fire as a purification, see my 
note, ‘'The Youth of Achilles,” 
Classical Review, vii. (1893) pp. 293 
sg. On the purificatory virtue which the 
Greeks ascribed to fire see also Erwin 
Rohde, Psyche 3 (Tübingen and Leipsic, 
1903), ii, ror, note? The Warra- 
munga of Central Australia have a 
tradition of a great man who ‘used 
to burn children in the fire so as to 
make them grow strong ” (B. Spencer 
and F, J. Gillen, Te Northern Tribes 
of Central Australia, London, 1904, 


P- 429). 
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different way the witch Medea professed to give back to the 
old their lost youth by boiling them with a hell-broth in 
her magic cauldron ;! and when Pelops had been butchered 
and served up at a banquet of the gods by his cruel father 
Tantalus, the divine beings, touched with pity, plunged his 
mangled remains in a kettle, from which after decoction 
he emerged alive and young? “ Fire,” says Jamblichus, 
“destroys the material part of sacrifices, it purifies all things 
that are brought near it, releasing them from the bonds of 
matter and, in virtue of the purity of its nature, making them 
meet for communion with the gods. So, too, it releases us 
from the bondage of corruption, it likens us to the gods, 
it makes us meet for their friendship, and it converts our 
material nature into an immaterial.”? Thus we can under- 
stand why kings and commoners who claimed or aspired to 
divinity should choose death by fire. It opened to them 
the gates of heaven. The quack Peregrinus, who ended his 
disreputable career in the flames at Olympia, gave out that 
after death he would be turned into a spirit who would 
guard men from the perils of the night; and, as Lucian 
remarked, no doubt there were plenty of fools to believe 
him.* According to one account, the Sicilian philosopher 
Empedocles, who set up for being a god in his lifetime, 
leaped into the crater of Etna in order to establish his 
claim to godhead.® There is nothing incredible in the 
tradition. The crack-brained philosopher, with his itch for 
notoriety, may well have done what Indian fakirs® and the 
brazen-faced mountebank Peregrinus did in antiquity, and 
what Russian peasants and Chinese Buddhists have done in 
modern times.’ There is no extremity to which fanaticism 
or vanity, or a mixture of the two, will not impel its 
victims. 


1 She is said to have thus restored 
the youth of her husband Jason, her 
father-in-law Aeson, the nurses of 
Dionysus, and all their husbands 
(Euripides, Medea, Argum. ; Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Anzghts, 13213; com- 
pare Plautus, Pseudolus, 879 599.) 3 
and she applied the same process with 
success to an old ram (Apollodorus, 
Bibl. i. 9. 27; Pausanias, vill. 11. 2; 
Hyginus, Fab. 24). 


2 Pindar, Olymp. i. 40 sgg., with 
the Scholiast; J. Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 152. 

3 Jamblichus, De mysteriis, V. 12. 

4 Lucian, De morte Peregrini, 27 

sq. 
6 Diogenes Laertius, viii. 2. 69 sg. 
6 Lucian, De morte Peregrini, 253 
Strabo, xv. I. 64 and 68, pp. 715, 
7173; Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 3. 

1T The Dying God, pp. 42 sgg. 
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§ 4. The Divinity of Lydian Kings 


But apart from any general notions of the purificatory 
virtues of fire, the kings of Lydia seem to have had a 
special reason for regarding death in the flames as their 
appropriate end. For the ancient dynasty of the Heraclids 
which preceded the -house of Croesus on the throne traced 
their descent from a god or hero whom the Greeks called 
Hercules ;’ and this Lydian Hercules appears to have been 
identical in name and in substance with the Cilician 
Hercules, whose effigy was regularly burned on a great 
pyre at Tarsus. The Lydian Hercules bore the name of 
Sandon ;? the Cilician Hercules bore the name of Sandan, 
or perhaps rather of Sandon, since Sandon is known from 
inscriptions and other evidence to have been a Cilician 
name.* The characteristic emblems of the Cilician Hercules 
were the lion and the double-headed axe; and both these 
emblems meet us at Sardes in connexion with the dynasty 
of the Heraclids. For the double-headed axe was carried 
as part of the sacred regalia by Lydian kings from the time 
of the legendary qucen Omphale down to the reign of 
Candaules, the last of the Heraclid kings. It is said to 
have been given to Omphale by Hercules himself, and it 
was apparently regarded as a palladium of the Heraclid 
sovereignty ; for after the dotard Candaules ceased to carry 
the axe himself, and had handed it over to the keeping of 
a courticr, a rebellion broke out, and the ancient dynasty of 
the Heraclids came to an end. The new king Gyges did 
not attempt to carry the old emblem of sovereignty ; he 
dedicated it with other spoils to Zeus in Caria. Hence the 
image of the Carian Zeus bore an axe in his hand and 
received the epithet of Labrandeus, from /abrys, the Lydian 


word for “axe.”* Such is Plutarch’s account ; but we may 


1 Herodotus, i. 7. 

2 Joannes Lydus, De magistratibus, 
jii. 64. 

3 See above, p. 144, note. 

4 Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 45. 
Zeus Labrandeus was worshipped at 
the village of Labraunda, situated in a 
pass over the mountains, near Mylasa 


in Caria. The temple was ancient. 
A road called the Sacred Way led 
downhill for ten miles to Mylasa, a 
city of white marble temples and colon- 
nades which stood in a fertile plain at 
the foot of a precipitous mountain, 
where the marble was quarried, Pro- 
cessions bearing the holy emblems 
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suspect that Zeus, or rather the native god whom the 
Greeks identified with Zeus, carried the axe long before the 

time of Candaules. If, as is commonly supposed, the axe 

was the symbol of the Asiatic thunder-god,' it would be an 
appropriate emblem in the hand of kings, who are so often 
expected to make rain, thunder, and lightning for the good 

of their people. Whether the kings of Lydia were bound Lydian 
to make thunder and rain we do not know; but at all ee ee 
events, like many early monarchs, they seem to have been for the 
held responsible for the weather and the crops. In the Me 
reign of Meles the country suffered severely from dearth, so crops. 
the people consulted an oracle, and the deity laid the blame 

on the kings, one of whom had in former years incurred the 

guilt of murder. The soothsayers accordingly declared that 
King Meles, though his own hands were clean, must be 
banished for three years in order that the taint of bloodshed 
should be purged away. The king obeyed and retired to 
Babylon, where he lived three years. In his absence the 
kingdom was administered by a deputy, a certain Sadyattes, 

son of Cadys, who traced his descent from Tylon? As to 

this Tylon we shall hear more presently. Again, we read 

that the Lydians rejoiced greatly at the assassination of 
Spermus, another of their kings, “for he was very wicked, 

and the land suffered from drought in his reign.” ® 
Apparently, like the ancient Irish and many modern 
Africans, they laid the drought at the king’s door, and 
thought that he only got what he deserved under the knife 

of the assassin. 


went to and fro along the Sacred Way ¢he Greek Coins of Lydia (London, 
from Mylasa to lLabraunda. See 1901), p. cxxviii. On a coin of 
Strabo, xiv. 2. 23, pp. 658 s7. The Mostene in Lydia the double-headed 
double-headed axe figures on the ruins axe is represented between a bunch of 
and coins of Mylasa (Ch. Fellows, grapes and ears of corn, as if it were 
An Account of Discoveries in Lycia, an emblem of fertility (B. V. Head, 
London, 1841, p. 75; B. V. Head, of, cit. p. 162, pl. xvii. 11). 


Historia Numorum, Oxford, 1837, 1 L, Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 

pp. 528 sg.). A horseman ees i.4 (Berlin, 1894) pp. 141 sg. As to 

a ee nas 3 2 ea the Hittite thunder-god and his axe 

occurs on the coins of many to D es hove Do TU 400. 

Lydia and Phrygia, At Thyatira this f a eee shee 
; 7 


axe-bearing hero was called Tyrimnus, eee, C : 
and games were held in his honour, %enta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. 


He was identified with Apollo and the C. aem, ii 382 sg. 
sun. See B. V. Head, Catalogue of 3 Jbid. iii. 381. 


The 
lion-god 
of Lydia. 


Identity 

of the 
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With regard to the lion, the other emblem of the 
Cilician Hercules, we are told that the same king Meles, 
who was banished because of a dearth, sought to make the 
acropolis of Sardes impregnable by carrying round it a lion 
which a concubine had borne to him. Unfortunately at a 
single point, where the precipices were such that it seemed 
as if no human foot could scale them, he omitted to carry 
the beast, and sure enough at that very point the Persians 
afterwards clambered up into the citadel? Now Meles was 
one of the old Heraclid dynasty? who boasted their descent 
from the lion-hero Hercules; hence the carrying of a lion 
round the acropolis was probably a form of consccration in- 
tended to place the stronghold under the guardianship of the 
lion-god, the hereditary deity of the royal family. And the 
story that the king’s concubine gave birth to a lion’s whelp 
suggests that the Lydian kings not only claimed kinship 
with the beast, but posed as lions in their own persons and 
passed off their sons as lion-cubs. Croesus dedicated at 
Delphi a lion of pure gold, perhaps as a badge of Lydia,’ 
and Hercules with his lion’s skin is a common type on coins 
of Sardes.* 

Thus the death, or the attempted death, of Croesus on 
the pyre completes the analogy between the Cilician and 
the Lydian Hercules. At Tarsus and at Sardes we find 
the worship of a god whose symbols were the lion and the 
double-headed axe, and who was burned on a great pyre, 
either in effigy or in the person of a human representative. 
The Greeks called him Hercules, but his native name was 
Sandan or Sandon. At Sardes he seems to have been 
personated by the kings, who carried the double-axe and 
perhaps wore, like their ancestor Hercules, the lion’s skin. 
We may conjecture that at Tarsus also the royal family 
aped the lion-god. At all events we know that Sandan, 
the name of the god, entered into the names of Cilician 


1 Herodotus, i. 84. 1 B. V. Head, Historia Numorum 
2 Eusebius, CAronic, i. 69, ed. A. (Oxford, 1887), p. 553 ; 2@., Catalogue 
Schoene (Berlin, 1866-1875). of the Greek Coins of Lydia (London, 
3 Herodotus, i, 50. At Thebes 1901), pp. xcviii, 239, 240, 241, 244, 
there was a stone lion which was said 247, 253, 254, 264, with plates xxiv, 


to have been dedicated by Hercules 9-11, 13, xav. 2, 12, xxvii. 8. 
(Pausanias, ix. 17. 2). 
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kings, and that in later times the priests of Sandan at 
Tarsus wore the royal purple.? 


§ 5. Hittite Gods at Tarsus and Sardes 


Now we have traced the religion of Tarsus back by 
a double thread to the Hittite religion of Cappadocia. 
One thread joins the Baal of Tarsus, with his grapes and 
his corn, to the god of Ibreez. The other thread unites 
the Sandan of Tarsus, with his lion and his double axe, 
to the similar figure at Boghaz-Keui. Without being 
unduly fanciful, therefore, we may surmise that the Sandon- 
Hercules of Lydia was also a Hittite god, and that the 
Heraclid dynasty of Lydia were of Hittite blood. Certainly 
the influence, if not the rule, of the Hittites extended to 
Lydia; for at least two rock -carvings accompanied by 
Hittite inscriptions are still to be seen in the country. 
Both of them attracted the attention of the ancient Greeks. 
One of them represents a god or warrior in Hittite costume 
armed with a spear and bow. It is carved on the face of a 
grey rock, which stands out conspicuous on a bushy hillside, 
where an old road runs through a glen from the valley of 
the Hermus to the valley of the Cayster. The place is now 
called Kara - Bel. Herodotus thought that the figure re- 
presented the Egyptian king and conqueror Sesostris.” 
The other monument is a colossal seated figure of the 
Mother of the Gods, locally known in antiquity as Mother 
Plastene. It is hewn out of the solid rock and occupies a 
large niche in the face of a cliff at the steep northern foot of 
Mount Sipylus.? Thus it would seem that at some time or 
other the Hittites carried their arms to the shores of the 
Aegean. There is no improbability, therefore, in the view 
that a Hittite dynasty may have reigned at Sardes.‘ 


1 See above, p. 143. 

2 Herodotus, ii. 106; G. Perrot et Ch. 
Chipiez, Histoire de PArt dans l Anti- 
guité, iv. 742-752; L. Messerschmidt, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Heititicarum, 
pp- 33-37, with plates xxxvii., xxxviii, ; 
J. Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, 
pp. 170-173, with plate liv. 

3 Pausanias, iii. 24, 2, V. 13. 7 with 
my note; G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, of, 


cit. iv. 752-759; L. Messerschmidt, 
op. cit. pp. 37 5g.) pl. xxxix. 13 J. 
Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, 
pp. 167-170, with plate Hii. Unlike 
most Hittite sculptures the figure of 
Mother Plastene is carved almost in 
the round. The inscriptions which 
accompany both these Lydian ' monu- 
ments are much defaced. 

4 The suggestion that the Heraclid 
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§ 6. The Resurrection of Tylon 


The burning of Sandan, like that of Melcarth,’ was 
probably followed by a ceremony of his resurrection or 
awakening, to indicate that the divine life was not extinct, 
but had only assumed a fresher and purer form. Of that 
resurrection we have, so far as I am aware, no direct 
evidence. In default of it, however, there is a tale of a 
local Lydian hero called Tylon or Tylus, who was killed 
and brought to life again. The story runs thus. Tylon 
or Tylus was a son of Earth.2 One day as he was walking 
on the banks of the Hermus a serpent stung and killed 
him. His distressed sister Moire had recourse to a giant 
named Damasen, who attacked and slew the serpent. But 
the serpent’s mate culled a herb, “the flower of Zeus,” in 
the woods, and bringing it in her mouth put it to the lips 
of the dead serpent, which immediately revived. In her 
turn Moire took the hint and restored her brother Tylon 


to life by touching him with the same plant. 
incident occurs in many folk - tales. 
credited with a knowledge of life-giving plants.* 


A similar 
Serpents are often 
But 


Tylon scems to have been more than a mere hero of fairy- 


tales. 


He was closely associated with Sardes, for he figures 


on the coins of the city along with his champion Damasen or 


Masnes, the dead serpent, and the life-giving branch.? 


kings of Lydia were Hittites, or under 
Hittite influence, is not novel. See 
W. Wright, Empire of the Hittites, 
p. 59; E. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Alterthums, i. (Stuttgart, 1884) p. 
307, § 257; Fr. Hommel, Grundriss 
der Geographte und Geschichte des alten 
Orients, p. 54, note?; L. Messer- 
schmidt, Zhe //¢¢¢ites, p. 22. 

1 See above, pp. 110 599. 

2 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Avtz- 
guit. Roman. i. 27. 1. 

3 Nonnus, Dionys. xxv. 451-5513 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxv. 14. The story, 
as we learn from Pliny, was told by 
Xanthus, an early historian of Lydia. 

4 Thus Glaucus, son of Minos, was 
restored to life by the seer Polyidus, 
who learned the trick from a serpent. 


And 


See Apollodorus, Bid/iotheca, iii. 3. 1. 
For references to other tales of the 
same sort see my note on Pausanias, ii. 
10o. 3 (vol. ili, pp. 65 s7)» The 
serpent’s acquaintance with the tree of 
life in the garden of Eden perhaps 
belongs to the same cycle of stories. 

5 B. V. Head, Catalogue of the 
Greek Coins of Lydia, pp. cxi-cxiii, 
with pl. xxvii. 12. On the coins the 
champion’s name appears as Masnes or 
Masanes, but the reading is doubtful. 
The name Masnes occurred in Xan- 
thus’s history of Lydia (Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. 
Müller, iv. 629). It. is probably the 
same with Manes, the name of a son 
of Zeus and Earth, who is said to have 
been the first king of Lydia (Dionysius 
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he was related in various ways to the royal family of Lydia ; 

for his daughter married Cotys, one of the earliest kings of 

the country,’ and a descendant of his acted as regent during 

the banishment of King Meles? It has been suggested 

that the story of his death and resurrection was acted as 

a pageant to symbolize the revival of plant life in spring’ 

At all events, a festival called the Feast of the Golden 
Flower was celebrated in honour of Persephone at Sardes,* SON 
probably in one of the vernal months, and the revival of Sardes. 
the hero and of the goddess may well have been represented 
together. The Golden Flower of the Festival would then 

be the “flower of Zeus” of the legend, perhaps the yellow 
crocus of nature or rather her more gorgeous sister, the 
Oriental saffron. For saffron grew in great abundance at 

the Corycian cave of Zeus ;° and it is an elegant conjecture, 

if it is nothing more, that the very name of the place 
meant “the Crocus Cave.”® However, on the coins of 
Sardes the magical plant seems to be a branch rather than 


Feast of 


a blossom, a Golden Bough rather than a Golden Flower. 


Halicarnasensis, Azt. Rom, i. 27. 1). 
Manes was the father of King Atys 
(Herodotus, i. 94). Thus Tylon was 
connected with the royal family of 
Lydia through his champion as well as 
in the ways mentioned in the text. 

1 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, /.¢. 

2 See above, p. 183. 

3 B. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Lydia, p. cxiii. 

4 B. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Lydia, pp. cx, cxiii. The 
festival seems to be mentioned only on 
coins. 

5 See above, p. 154. 


6 V, Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und 
Haustiere" (Berlin, 1902), p. 261. 
He would derive the name from the 
Semitic, or at all events the Cilician 
language. ` The Hebrew word for 
saffron is karkém. As to the spring 
flowers of North-Western Asia Minor, 
W. M. Leake remarks (April 1, 1800) 


that ‘‘ primroses, violets, and crocuses, 
are the only flowers to be seen” 
(Journal of a Tour in Asta Minor, 
London, 1824, p. 143). Near Mylasa 
in Caria, Fellows saw (March 20, 
1840) the broom covered with yellow 
blossoms and a great variety of 
anemones, like ‘ʻa rich Turkey carpet, 
in which the green grass did not form 
a prominent colour amidst the crimson, 
lilac, blue, scarlet, white, and yellow 
flowers” (Ch, Fellows, An Account of 
Discoveries in Lycia, London, 1841, 
pp. 65, 66). In February the yellow 
stars of Gagea arvensis cover the rocky 
and grassy grounds of Lycia, and the 
field-marigold often meets the eye. At 
the same season in Lycia the shrub 
Colutea arborescens opens its yellow 
flowers. See T. A. B. Spratt and E. 
Forbes, Zravels in Lycia (London, 
1847), ii. 133. I must leave it to 
others to identify the Golden Flower 
of Sardes. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
VOLCANIC RELIGION 


§ 1. The Burning of a God 


THUS it appears that a custom of burning a god in effigy 
or in the person of a human representative was practised by 
at least two peoples of Western Asia, the Phoenicians and 
the Hittites. Whether they both developed the custom 
independently, or whether one of them adopted it from the 
other, we cannot say. And their reasons for celebrating a 
rite which to us seems strange and monstrous are also 
obscure. In the preceding inquiry some grounds have 
been adduced for thinking that the practice was based 
on a conception of the purifying virtue of fire, which, by 
destroying the corruptible and perishable elements of man, 
was supposed to fit him for union with the imperishable 
and the divine. Now to people who created their gods 
in their own likeness, and imagined them subject to the 
same law of decadence and death, the idea would naturally 
occur that fire might do for the gods what it was believed 
to do for men, that it could purge them of the taint 
of corruption and decay, could sift the mortal from the 
immortal in their composition, and so endow them with 
eternal youth. Hence a custom might arise of sub- 
jecting the deities themsclves, or the more important of 
them, to an ordeal of fire for the purpose of refreshing and 
renovating those creative energies on the maintenance of 
which so much depended. To the coarse apprehension of 
the uninstructed and unsympathetic observer the solemn 
rite might casily wear a very different aspect. According 
as he was of a pious or of a sceptical turn of mind, he might 
188 
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denounce it as a sacrilege or deride it as an absurdity. 
“To burn the god whom you worship,” he might say, “is 
the height of impiety and of folly. If you succeed in the 
attempt, you kill him and deprive yourselves of his valuable 
services. If you fail, you have mortally offended him, and 
sooner or later he will visit you with his severe displeasure.” 
To this the worshipper, if he was patient and polite, might 
listen with a smile of indulgent pity for the ignorance and 
obtuseness of the critic. “You are much mistaken,” he 
might observe, “in imagining that we expect or attempt to 
kill the god whom we adore. The idea of such a thing is 
as repugnant to us as to you. Our intention is precisely 
the opposite of that which you attribute to us. Far from 
wishing to destroy the deity, we desire to make him live 
for ever, to place him beyond the reach of that process of 
degeneration and final dissolution to which all things here 
below appear by their nature to be subject. He does not 
die in the fire. Ohno! Only the corruptible and mortal 
part of him perishes in the flames: all that is incorruptible 
and immortal of him will survive the purer and stronger 
for being freed from the contagion of baser elements. That 
little heap of ashes which you see there is not our god. It 
is only the skin which he has sloughed, the husk which he 
has cast. He himself is far away, in the clouds of heaven, 
in the depths of earth, in the running waters, in the tree and 
the flower, in the corn and the vine. We do not see him 
face to face, but every year he manifests his divine life 
afresh in the blossoms of spring and the fruits of autumn. 
We eat of his broken body in bread. We drink of his shed 
blood in the juice of the grape.” 


§ 2. The Volcanic Region of Cappadocia 


Some such train of reasoning may suffice to explain, 
though naturally not to justify, the custom which we bluntly 
call the burning of a god. Yet it is worth while to ask 
whether in the development of the practice these gencral 
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considerations may not have been reinforced or modified by relation to 


special circumstances ; for example, by the natural features 
of the country where the custom grew up. For the history 
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of religion, like that of all other human institutions, has 
been profoundly affected by local conditions, and cannot be 
fully understood apart from them. Now Asia Minor, the 
region where the practice in question appears to have been 
widely diffused, has from time immemorial been subjected 
to the action of volcanic forces on a great scale. It is true 
that, so far as the memory of man goes back, the craters of 
its volcanoes have been extinct, but the vestiges of their 
dead or slumbering fires are to be seen in many places, 
and the country has been shaken and rent at intervals by 
tremendous earthquakes. These phenomena cannot fail to 
have impressed the imagination of the inhabitants, and 
thereby to have left some mark on their religion. 

Among the extinct volcanoes of Anatolia the greatest 
is Mount Argaeus, in the centre of Cappadocia, the heart 
of the old Hittite country. It is indeed the highest point 
of Asia Minor, and one of the loftiest mountains known to 
the ancients; for in height it falls not very far short of 
Mont Blanc. Towering abruptly in a huge pyramid from 
the plain, it is a conspicuous object for miles on miles. Its 
top is white with eternal snow, and in antiquity its lower 
slopes were clothed with dense forests, from which the 
inhabitants of the treeless Cappadocian plains drew their 
supply of timber. In these woods, and in the low grounds 
at the foot of the mountain, the languishing fires of the 
volcano manifested themselves as late as the beginning of 
our era. The ground was treacherous. Under a grassy 
surface there lurked pits of fire, into which stray cattle and 
unwary travellers often fell. Experienced woodmen used 
great caution when they went to fell trees in the forest. 
Elsewhere the soil was marshy, and flames were seen to 
play over it at night.’ Superstitious fancies no doubt 


Turkish Armenia and Eastern Asia 
Minor, pp. 94, 113-1313 Élisée 
Reclus, Nouvelle Géographie Univer- 


1 Strabo, xii. 2. 7, p. 538. Mount 
Argaeus still retains its ancient name 
in slightly altered forms (Ardjeh, 


Evrdjich, Evjaéus). Its height is about 
13,000 feet. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was ascended by at least two 
English travellers, W. J. Hamilton and 
H. F. Tozer. See W. J. Hamilton, 
Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and 
Armenia, ii. 269-281; H. F., Tozer, 


selle (Paris, 1879-1894), ix. 476-478. 
A Hittite inscription is carved at a 
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on the slope of Mount Argaeus. See 
J. Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, 
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gathered thick around these perilous spots, but what shape 
they took we cannot say. Nor do we know whether 
sacrifices were offered on the top of the mountain, though 
a curious discovery may perhaps be thought to indicate 
that they were. Sharp and lofty pinnacles of red porphyry, 
inaccessible to the climber, rise in imposing grandeur from 
the eternal snow of the summit, and here Mr. Tozer found 
that the rock had been perforated in various places with 
human habitations. One such rock-hewn dwelling winds 
inward for a considerable distance; rude niches are hollowed 
in its sides, and on its roof and walls may be seen the 
marks of tools! The ancients certainly did not climb 
mountains for pleasure or health, and it is difficult to 
imagine that any motive but superstition should have led 
them to provide dwellings in such a place. These rock- 
cut chambers may have been shelters for priests charged 
with the performance of religious or magical rites on the 
summit. 


§ 3. Fire-Worship in Cappadocia 


Under the Persian rule Cappadocia became, and long 
continued to be, a great seat of the Zoroastrian fire-worship. 
In the time of Strabo, about the beginning of our era, the 
votaries of that faith and their temples were still numerous 
in the country. The perpetual fire burned on an altar, 
surrounded by a heap of ashes, in the middle of the temple ; 
and the priests daily chanted their liturgy before it, holding 
in their hands a bundle of myrtle rods and wearing on their 
heads tall felt caps with cheek-pieces which covered their 
lips, lest they should defile the sacred flame with their 
breath.? It is reasonable to suppose that the natural fires 
which burned perpetually on the outskirts of Mount Argaeus 
attracted the devotion of the disciples of Zoroaster, for 
elsewhere similar fires have been the object of religious 


1 H, F. Tozer, of. cit. pp. 125-127. pp. 4, note!, 283. When a potter in 


2 Strabo, xv. 3. 14 59., pp. 732 <9. 
A bundle of twigs, called the Barsom 
(Beresma in the Avesta), is still used 
by the Parsee priests in chanting their 
liturgy. See M. Haug, Zssays on 
the Sacred Language, Writings and 
Religion of the Parsis 3 (London, 1884), 


Southern India is making a pot which 
is to be worshipped as a household 
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defile the pot.” See E. Thurston, Castes 
and Tribes of Southern India (Madras, 
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reverence down to modern times. Thus at Jualamukhi, on 
the lower slopes of the Himalayas, jets of combustible gas 
issue from the earth; and a great Hindoo temple, the 
resort of many pilgrims, is built over them. The perpetual 
flame, which is of a reddish hue and emits an aromatic 
perfume, rises from a pit in the fore-court of the sanctuary. 
The worshippers deliver their gifts, consisting usually of 
flowers, to the attendant fakirs, who first hold them over 
the flame and then cast them into the body of the temple.’ 
Again, Hindoo pilgrims make their way with great difficulty 
to Baku on the Caspian, in order to worship the everlasting 
fires which there issue from the beds of petroleum. The 
sacred spot is about ten miles to the north-east of the 
city. An English traveller, who visited Baku in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, has thus described the place and 
the worship. “There are several ancient temples built with 
stone, supposed to have been all dedicated to fire; most of 
them are arched vaults, not above ten to fifteen feet high. 
Amongst others there is a little temple, in which the 
Indians now worship ; near the altar, about three feet high, 
is a large hollow cane, from the end of which issues a blue 
flame, in colour and gentleness not unlike a lamp that 
burns with spirits, but seemingly more pure. These Indians 
affirm that this flame has continued ever since the flood, 
and they believe it will last to the end of the world; that 
if it was resisted or suppressed in that place, it would rise 
in some other. Here are generally forty or filty of these 
poor devotees, who come on a pilgrimage from their own 
country, and subsist upon wild sallary, and a kind of 
Jerusalem artichokes, which are very good food, with other 
herbs and roots, found a little to the northward. Their 
business is to make expiation, not for their own sins only, 
but for those of others; and they continue the longer time, 
in proportion to the number of persons for whom they have 
engaged to pray. They mark their foreheads with saffron, 
and have a great veneration for a red cow.”*? Thus it 


1 Baron Charles Ifiigel, Travels in 
Kashmir and the Panjab (London, 
1845), pp. 42-46; W. Crooke, Things 
Indian (London, 1906), p. 219. 

2 Jonas Hanway, An Historical 


Account of the British Trade over the 
Caspian Sea; with the Authors Journal 
of Travels, Second Edition (London, 
1754), i. 263. For later descriptions 
of the fires and fire- worshippers of 
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would seem that a purifying virtue is attributed to the sacred 
flame, since pilgrims come to it from far to expiate sin. 


§ 4. The Burnt Land of Lydia 


Another voleanic region of Asia Minor is the district of 
Lydia, to which, on account of its remarkable appearance, 
the Greeks gave the name of the Burnt Land. It lies to 
the east of Sardes in the upper valley of the Hermus, and 
covers an area of about fifty miles by forty. As described 
by Strabo, the country was wholly trecless except for the 
vines, which produced a wine inferior to none of the most 
famous vintages of antiquity. The surface of the plains 
was like ashes ; the hills were composed of black stone, as 
if they had been scorched by fire. Some people laid the 
scene of Typhon’s battle with the gods in this Black 
Country, and supposed that it had been burnt by the 
thunderbolts hurled from heaven at the impious monster. 
The philosophic Strabo, however, held that the fires which 
had wrought this havoc were subterranean, not celestial, and 
he pointed to three craters, at intervals of about four miles, 
each in a hill of scoriae which he supposed to have been 
once molten matter ejected by the volcanoes.’ His observa- 
tion and his theory have both been confirmed by modern 
science. The three extinct volcanoes to which he referred 
are still conspicuous features of the landscape. Each is a 
black cone of loose cinders, scoriae, and ashes, with steep 
sides and a deep crater. From each a flood of rugged 
black lava has flowed forth, bursting out at the foot of the 
cone, and then rushing down the dale to the bed of the 
Hermus. The dark streams follow all the sinuosities of 
the valleys, their sombre hue contrasting with the rich 
verdure of the surrounding landscape. Their surface, 
broken into a thousand fantastic forms, resembles a sea 
lashed into fury by a gale, and then suddenly hardened into 


Baku, see J. Reinegg, Beschreibung des W. Crooke, Things Indian, p. 219. 

Kaukasus (Gotha, Hildesheim, and St. 1 Strabo, xii, 8. 18 s7, P 5793 
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stone. Regarded from the geological point of view, these 
black cones of cinders and these black rivers of lava are of 
comparatively recent formation. Exposure to the weather 
for thousands of years has not yet softened their asperities 
and decomposed them into vegetable mould; they are as 
hard and ungenial as if the volcanic stream had ceased to 
flow but yesterday. But in the same district there are 
upwards of thirty other volcanic cones, whose greater age 
is proved by their softened forms, their smoother sides, and 
their mantle of vegetation. Some of them are planted with 
vineyards to their summits.! Thus the volcanic soil is still 
as favourable to the cultivation of the vine as it was in 
antiquity. The relation between the two was noted by 
the ancients. Strabo compares the vines of the Burnt Land 
with the vineyards of Catania fertilized by the ashes of 
Mount Etna; and he tells us that some ingenious persons 
explained the fire-born Dionysus as a myth of the grapes 
fostered by volcanic agency.” 


§ 5. The Earthquake God 


But the inhabitants of these regions were reminded of 
the slumbering fires by other and less agreeable tokens than 
the generous juice of their grapes. For not the Burnt Land 
only but the country to the south, including the whole valley 
of the Maeander, was subject to frequent and violent shocks 
of earthquake. The soil was loose, friable, and full of salts, 
the ground hollow, undermined by fire and water. In 
particular the city of Philadelphia was a great centre of 
disturbance. The shocks there, we are told, were continuous. 
The houses rocked, the walls cracked and gaped; the few 
inhabitants were kept busy repairing the breaches or buttress- 
ing and propping the edifices which threatened to tumble 


1 W. J. Hamilton, Researches in 
Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia, 
i, 136-140, ii, 131-138. One of the 
three recent cones described by Strabo 
is now called the Aara Devlit, or 
Black Inkstand. Its top is about 
2500 feet above the sea, but only 500 
feet above the surrounding plain. The 
adjoining town of Koula, built of the 


black lava on which it stands, has a 
sombre and dismal look, Another of 
the cones, almost equally high, has a 
crater of about half a mile in circum- 
ference and three or four hundred feet 
deep. 

2 Strabo, xiii. 4. T'I, p. 628. Com- 
pare his account of the Catanian 
vineyards (vi. 2. 3, p. 269). 
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about their ears. Most of the citizens, indeed, had the 
prudence to dwell dispersed on their farms. It was a marvel, 
says Strabo, that such a city should have any inhabitants at 
all, and a still greater marvel that it should ever have been 
built! However, by a wise dispensation of Providence, the 
earthquakes which shook the foundations of their houses only 
strengthened those of their faith, The people of Apameia, 
whose town was repeatedly devastated, paid their devotions 
with great fervour to Poseidon, the earthquake god.? Again, 
the island of Santorin, in the Greek Archipelago, has 
been for thousands of years a great theatre of volcanic 
activity. On one occasion the waters of the bay boiled and 
flamed for four days, and an island composed of red-hot 
matter rose gradually, as if hoisted by machinery, above 
the waves. It happened that the sovereignty of the seas 
was then with the Rhodians, those merchant-princes whose 
prudent policy, strict but benevolent oligarchy, and beautiful 
island-city, rich with accumulated treasures of native art, 
rendered them in a sense the Venetians of the ancient world. 
So when the ebullition and heat of the eruption had subsided, 
their sea-captains landed in the new island, and founded a 
sanctuary of Poseidon the Establisher or Securer,? a compli- 
mentary epithet often bestowed on him as a hint not to shake 
the earth more than he could conveniently help.* In many 


new island, see Sir Charles Lyell, 
Principles of Geology * (London, 


1 Strabo, xii. 8. 16-18, pp. 578 sg.; 
xiii. 4. IO sg., p. 628. 


2 Strabo, xii. 8. 18, p. 579. Com- 
pare Tacitus, Annals, xii, 58. 

3 Strabo, i. 3. 16, p. 57. Compare 
Plutarch, De Pythiae oraculis, 11 ; 
Pliny, Wat, Hist. ii. 202; Justin, 
xxx. 4. The event seems to have 
happened in 197 B.C. Several other 
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the same bay both in ancient and 
modern times. So far as antiquity is 
concerned, the dates oftheir appearance 
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the discussion of the subject in W. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography (London, 1873), ii. 1158- 
1160. As to the eruptions in the 
bay of Santorin, the last of which 
occurred in 1866 and produced a 


1875), i, 51, ii. 65 sgg.3; C. Neumann 
und J. Partsch, Physikalische Geographie 
von Griechenland (Breslau, 1885), 
pp. 272 sgg. There is a monograph 
on Santorin and its eruptions (F, 
Fouqué, Santorin et ses éruptions, 
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but striking account of Rhodes, its 
architecture, its art-treasures, and its 
constitution (xiv. 2. 5, pp. 652 sg.). 
As to the Rhodian schools of art see 
H. Brunn, Geschichte der griechischen 
Künstler (Stuttgart, 1857-1859), i. 
459 599., ll. 233 599., 286 sg. 

4 Aristophanes, Acharn. 682; Pau- 
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places people sacrificed to Poseidon the Establisher, in the 
hope that he would be as good as his name and not bring 
down their houses on their heads.’ 

Another instance of a Greek attempt to quiet the per- 
turbed spirit underground is instructive, because similar 
efforts are still made by savages in similar circumstances. 
Once when a Spartan army under King Agesipolis had taken 
the field, it chanced that the ground under their feet was 
shaken by an earthquake. It was evening, and the king 
was at mess with the officers of his staff. No sooner did 
they feel the shock than, with great presence of mind, they 
rose from their dinner and struck up a popular hymn in 
honour of Poseidon. The soldiers outside the tent took up 
the strain, and soon the whole army joined in the sacred 
melody.’ It is not said whether the flute-band, which always 
played the Spartan redcoats into action, accompanied the 
deep voices of the men with its shrill music. At all events, 
the intention of this service of praise, addressed to the earth- 
shaking god, can only have been to prevail on him to stop. 
I have spoken of the Spartan redcoats because the uniform 
of Spartan soldiers was redt As they fought in an ex- 
tended, not a deep, formation, a Spartan line of battle must 
always have been, what the British used to be, a thin red 
line. It was in this order, and no doubt with the music 


Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum? 
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(Leipsic, 1898-1901), ii. p. 230, No. 
543- 

1 Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com- 
pendium, 22. 


2 Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 7. 4. 
As to the Spartan headquarters staff 
(of wept Sapoclav), see id. iv. 5. 8, vi. 
4. 14; Xenophon, Respublica Lace- 
daem. xiii. I, xv. 4. Usually the 
Spartans desisted from any enterprise 
they had in hand when an earthquake 
happened (Thucydides, iii. 59. 1, v. 
DO: p yS L). 

3 Thucydides, v. 70. 1. The use of 
the music, Thucydides tells us, was not 
to inspire the men, but to enable them 
to keep step, and so to march in close 
order. Without music a long line of 
battle was apt to straggle in advancing 
to the charge. As missiles were little 


need to hurry the advance over the 
intervening ground ; so it was made de 
liberately and with the bands playing. 
The air to which the Spartans charged 
was called Castor’s tune. It was the 
king in person who gave the word for 
the flutes to strike up. See Plutarch, 
Lycurgus, 22. 

4 Xenophon, Respublica Lacedaem. 
xi. 3; Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 1140; 
Aristotle, cited by a scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Acharz. 320; Plutarch, 
Instituta Laconica, 24. When a great 
earthquake had destroyed the city of 
Sparta and the Messenians were in 
revolt, the Spartans sent a messenger to 
Athens asking for help. Aristophanes 
(Lysistrata, 1138 sgg.) describes the 
man as if he had seen him, sitting as a 
suppliant on the altar with his pale face 
and his red coat. 
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playing and the sun flashing on their arms, that they ad- 
vanced to meet the Persians at Thermopylae. Like Crom- 
well’s Irousides, these men could fight as well as sing psalms.’ 

If the Spartans imagined that they could stop an earth- 
quake by a soldiers’ chorus, their theory and practice re- 
sembled those of many other barbarians. Thus the people 
of Timor, in the East Indies, think that the earth rests on 
the shoulder of a mighty giant, and that when he is weary 
of bearing it on one shoulder he shifts it to the other, and 
so causes the ground to quake. At such times, accordingly, 
they all shout at the top of their voices to let him know 
that there are still people on the earth; for otherwise they 
fear lest, impatient of his burden, he might tip it into the 
sea.” The Manichaeans held a precisely similar theory of 
earthquakes, except that according to them the weary giant 
transferred his burden from one shoulder to the other at the 
end of every thirty years a view which, at all events, points 
to the observation of a cycle in the recurrence of earthquake 
shocks. But we are not told that these heretics reduced an 
absurd theory to an absurd practice by raising a shout in 


1 I have assumed that the sun shone 
on the Spartans at Thermopylae. For 
the battle was fought in the height of 
summer, when the Greek sky is gener- 
ally cloudless, and on that particular 
morning the weather was very still. 
The evening before, the Persians had 
sent round a body of troops by a diff- 
cult pass to take the Spartans in the 
rear; day was breaking when they 
neared the summit, and the first intima- 
tion of their approach which reached 
the ears of the Phocian guards posted 
on the mountain was the loud crackling 
of leaves under their feet in the oak 
forest. Moreover, the famous Spartan 
saying about fighting in the shade of 
the Persian arrows, which obscured the 
sun, points to bright, hot weather. It 
was at high noon, and therefore prob- 
ably in the full blaze of the mid-day 
sun, that the last march-out took place. 
See Herodotus, vii. 215-226; and as to 
the date of the battle (about the time 
of the Olympic games) see Herodotus, 
vii, 206, viii. 12 and 26; G. Busolt, 
Griechische Geschichte, ii. (Gotha, 
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scribed by G. A. Wilken, Het animisme 
bz7 de volken van den Indischen Archi- 
pel, Tweede Stuk (Leyden, 1885), pp. 
247-254; id, Verspreide Geschriften 
(The Hague, 1912), iti, 274-281. 
Compare zd., Handleiding voor de 
vergelijkende Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indié (Leyden, 1893), pp. 604 
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earthquakes in general, E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture ? (London, 1873), 
i. 364-366; R. Lasch, ** Die Ursache 
und Bedeutung der Erdbeben im Volks- 
glauben und Volksbrauch,” Archiv fur 
Religionswissenschaft, v. (1902) pp. 
236-257, 369-383. 

3 Epiphanius, Adversus Haereses, ii. 
2. 23 (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, xlii. 
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order to remind the earth-shaker of the inconvenience he 
was putting them to. However, both the theory and the 
practice are to be found in full force in various parts of the 
East Indies. When the Balinese and the Sundanese feel 
an earthquake they cry out, “ Still alive,” or “We still live,” 
to acquaint the earth-shaking god or giant with their exist- 
ence.’ The natives of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, imagine that earthquakes are caused 
by Grandmother Earth in order to ascertain whether her 
descendants are still to the fore. So they make loud noises 
for the purpose of satisfying her grandmotherly solicitude.” 
The Tami of German New Guinea ascribe earthquakes to a 
certain old Panku who sits under a great rock; when he 
stirs, the earth quakes. If the shock lasts a long time they 
beat on the ground with palm-branches, saying, “ You down 
there! easy a little! We men are still here.”* The Shans 
of Burma are taught by Buddhist monks that under the 
world there sleeps a great fish with his tail in his mouth, 
but sometimes he wakes, bites his tail, and quivering with 
pain causes the ground to quiver and shake likewise. That 
is the cause of great earthquakes. But the cause of little 
earthquakes is different. These are produced by little men 
who live underground and sometimes feeling lonely knock 
on the roof of the world over their heads ; these knockings 
we perceive as slight shocks of earthquakes. When Shans 
feel such a shock, they run out of their houses, kneel down, 
and answer the little men saying, “We are here! We are 
here!”* Earthquakes are common in the Pampa del Sacra- 
mento of Eastern Peru. The Conibos, a tribe of Indians on 
the left bank of the great Ucayali River, attribute these 
disturbances to the creator, who usually resides in heaven, 
but comes down from time to time to see whether the work 
of his hands still exists. The result of his descent is an 
earthquake. So when one happens, these Indians rush out 


1 H. N. van der Tuuk, ‘Notes on compare zd. pp. 330, 428. 
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of their huts with extravagant gestures shouting, as if in 
answer to a question, “A moment,a moment, here I am, 
father, here I am!” Their intention is, no doubt, to assure 
their heavenly father that they are still alive, and that he 
may return to his mansion on high with an easy mind. 
They never remember the creator nor pay him any heed 
except at an earthquake.’ In Africa the Atonga tribe of 
Lake Nyassa used to believe that an earthquake was the 
voice of God calling to inquire whether his people were all 
there. So when the rumble was heard underground they 
all shouted in answer, “Ye, ye,” and some of them went to 
the mortars used for pounding corn and beat on them with 
pestles. They thought that if any one of them did not thus 
answer to the divine call he would die? In Ourwira the 
people think that an earthquake is caused by a dead sultan 
marching past underground; so they stand up to do him 
honour, and some raise their hands to the salute. Were they 
to omit these marks of respect to the deceased, they would 
run the risk of being swallowed up alive. The Baganda of 
Central Africa used to attribute earthquakes to a certain god 
named Musisi, who lived underground and set the earth in 
a tremor when he moved about. At such times persons who 
had fetishes to hand patted them and begged the god to 
be still; women who were with child patted their bellies 
to keep the god from taking either their own life or that 
of their unborn babes; others raised a shrill cry to induce 
him to remain quiet. 

When the Bataks of Sumatra feel an earthquake they 
shout “The handle! The handle!” The meaning of the 
cry is variously explained. Some say that it contains a 
delicate allusion to the sword which is thrust up to the hilt 
into the body of the demon or serpent who shakes the earth. 
Thus explained the words are a jeer or taunt levelled at that 
mischievous being. Others say that when Batara-guru, the 
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creator, was about to fashion the earth he began by building 
a raft, which he commanded a certain Naga-padoha to sup- 
port. While he was hard at work his chisel broke, and at 
the same moment Naga-padoha budged under his burden. 
Therefore Batara-guru said, “ Hold hard a moment! The 
handle of the chisel is broken off” And that is why the 
Bataks call out “ The handle of the chisel” during an earth- 
quake. They believe that the deluded Naga-padoha will 
take the words for the voice of the creator, and that he will 
hold hard accordingly.’ 

When the earth quakes in some parts of Celebes, it is 
said that all the inhabitants of a village will rush out of their 
houses and grub up grass by handfuls in order to attract 
the attention of the earth-spirit, who, feeling his hair thus 
torn out by the roots, will be painfully conscious that there 
are still people above ground.” So in Samoa, during 
shocks of earthquake, the natives sometimes ran and threw 
themselves on the ground, gnawed the earth, and shouted 
frantically to the earthquake god Mafuie to desist lest he 
should shake the earth to pieces? They consoled them- 
selves with the thought that Mafuie has only one arm, 
saying, “If he had two, what a shake he would give!” * 
The Bagobos of the Philippine Islands believe that the 
earth rests on a great post, which a large serpent is trying 
to remove. When the serpent shakes the post, the earth 
quakes. At such times the Bagobos beat their dogs to 
make them howl, for the howling of the animals frightens 
the serpent, and he stops shaking the post. Hence so long 
as an earthquake lasts the howls of dogs may be heard to 
proceed from every house in a. Bagobo village. The 
Tongans think that the earth is supported on the prostrate 


1G. A. Wilken, ‘Het Animisme 
bij de volken van den Indischen Archi- 


stonary Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands (London, 1838), p. 379. 


pel,” Verspreide Geschriften, ii. 2793 
H. N. van der Tuuk, of. cit. pp. 49 sg. 

aG PAR cde ADe Toan: 
tunuasu of oorspronkelijke Volkstam- 
men van Central Selebes,” Bijdragen 
tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indie, xxxv. (1886) 


p. 95. 
8 John Williams, Warrative of Mis- 


4 G. Turner, Samoa (London, 1884), 
p. 211; Ch. Wilkes, Narrative of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, 
New Edition (New York, 1851), ii 
UT. 

6 A. Schadenburg,-‘ Die Bewohner 
von Süd- Mindanao und der Insel 
Samal,” Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, 
xvii. (1885) p. 32. 
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form of the god Móooi. When he is tired of lying in one 
posture, he tries to turn himself about, and that causes an 
earthquake. Then the people shout and beat the ground 
with sticks to make him lie still? During an earthquake 
the Burmese make a great uproar, beating the walls of their 
houses and shouting, to frighten away the evil genius who 
is shaking the earth? Ona like occasion and for a like 
purpose some natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in New 
Britain beat drums and blow on shells? The Dorasques, 
an Indian tribe of Panama, believed that the volcano of 
Chiriqui was inhabited by a powerful spirit, who, in his 
anger, caused an earthquake. At such times the Indians 
shot volleys of arrows in the direction of the volcano to 
terrify him and make him desist.* Some of the Peruvian 
Indians regarded an earthquake as a sign that the gods 
were thirsty, so they poured water on the ground. In 
Ashantee several persons used to be put to death after an 
earthquake ; they were slain as a sacrifice to Sasabonsun, 
the earthquake god, in the hope of satiating his cruelty 
for a time, Houses which had been thrown down or 
damaged by an earthquake were sprinkled with human 
blood before they were rebuilt. When part of the wall of 
the king’s house at Coomassie was knocked down by an 
earthquake, fifty young girls were slaughtered, and the mud 
to be used in the repairs was kneaded with their blood.® 

An English resident in Fiji attributed a sudden access 
of piety in Kantavu, one of the islands, to a tremendous earth- 
quake which destroyed many of the natives. The Fijians 
think that their islands rest on a god, who causes earthquakes 
by turning over in his sleep. So they sacrifice to him 
things of great value in order that he may turn as gently as 
possible.’ In Nias a violent earthquake has a salutary 


1 W. Mariner, Account of the vi. (1887) p. 119. 


Natives of the Tonga Islands, Second 
Edition (London, 1818), ii. 112 sg. 

2 Sangermano, Description of the 
Burmese Empire (Rangoon, 1885), p. 
130. 

3; P. A. Kleintitschen, Dze Küsten- 
bewohner der Gazellehalbensel (Hiltrup 
bei Miinster, N.D.), p. 336. 

4 A, Pinart, ‘Les Indiens de l’État 
de Panama,” Revue d’ Ethnographie, 


5 E. J. Payne, History of the New 
World called America, i. (Oxford, 
1892) p. 469. 

6 A. B. Ellis, Zhe Tshi-speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast (London, 
1887), pp. 35 59. 

T J. Jackson, in J. E. Erskine’s 
Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific (London, 1853), 
P. 473. My friend, the late Mr. 
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effect on the morals of the natives. They suppose that it is 

brought about by a certain Batoo Bedano, who intends to 

destroy the earth because of the iniquity of mankind. So 

they assemble and fashion a great image out of the trunk of 

a tree. They make offerings, they confess their sins, they 

correct the fraudulent weights and measures, they vow to 

do better in the future, they implore mercy, and if the 

earth has gaped, they throw a little gold into the fissure. 

But when the danger is over, all their fine vows and 
promises are soon forgotten.’ 

We may surmise that in those Greek lands which have 

the seaand suffered severely from earthquakes, such as Achaia and the 

earthquake western coasts of Asia Minor, Poseidon was worshipped not 


The god of 


aturall ; 
conceived less as an earthquake god than as a sea-god. It is to be 
asone. remembered that an earthquake is often accompanied by a 


tremendous wave which comes rolling in like a mountain 
from the sea, swamping the country far and wide; indeed 
on the coasts of Chili and Peru, which have often been 
devastated by both, the wave is said to be even more 
dreaded than the earthquake.” The Greeks often ex- 
perienced this combination of catastrophes, this conspiracy, 
as it were, of earth and sea against the life and works of man.’ 


“ Beknopte Beschrijving van het hof 
Soerokarta in 1824,” Bijdragen tot 
de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-indié, liv. (1902) p. 85. 


Lorimer Fison, wrote to me (Decem- 
ber 15, 1906) that the name of the 
Fijian earthquake god is Maui, not 
A Dage, as Jackson says. Mr. Fison 


adds, ‘‘I have seen Fijians stamping 
and smiting the ground and yelling at 
the top of their voices in order to 
rouse him.” 

1 J. T. Nieuwenhuisen en H. C. B. 
von Rosenberg, ‘‘ Verslag omtrent het 
eiland Nias,” Verhandelingen van het 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten 
en Wetenschappen, xxx. (Batavia, 1863) 
p- 118; Th. C. Rappard, < Het eiland 
Nias en zijne bewoners,” Bijdragen tot 
de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch- Indië, \xii. (1909) p. 582. 
In Soerakarta, a district of Java, when 
an earthquake takes place the people 
lie flat on their stomachs on the ground, 
and lick it with their tongues so long 
as the earthquake lasts. This they do 
in order that they may not lose their 
teeth prematurely. See J. W. Winter, 


The connexion of ideas in this custom 
is not clear. 

2 On this question see C. Neumann 
und J. Partsch, Physikalische Geo- 
graphie von Griechenland (Breslau, 
1885), pp. 332-336. As to the 
frequency of earthquakes in Achaia 
and Asia Minor seé Seneca, Epist. 
xiv. 3. 9; and as to Achaia in 
particular see C. Neumann und J. 
Partsch, op. cit. pp. 324-326. On 
the coast of Achaia there was a chain 
of sanctuaries of Poseidon (L. Preller, 
Griechische Mythologie, i.4 575). 

3 See Sir Ch. Lyell, Principles of 
Geology,” ii. 147 5gg.3 J. Milne, 
Earthquakes (London, 1886), pp. 165 
Sys 

4 See, 
iii. 89. 


for example, Thucydides, 
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It was thus that Helice, on the coast of Achaia, perished 
with all its inhabitants on a winter night, overwhelmed 
by the billows; and its destruction was set down to 
the wrath of Poseidon.’ Nothing could be more natural 
than that to people familiar with the twofold calamity the 
dreadful god of the earthquake and of the sea should appear 
to be one and the same. The historian Diodorus Siculus 
observes that Peloponnese was deemed to have been in 
ancient days the abode of Poseidon, that the whole country 
was in a manner sacred to him, and that every city in it 
worshipped him above all the gods. The devotion to 
Poseidon he explains partly by the earthquakes and floods 
by which the land has been visited, partly by the remarkable 
chasms and subterranean rivers which are a conspicuous 
feature of its limestone mountains.” 


§ 6. The Worship of Mephitic Vapours 


But eruptions and earthquakes, though the most 
tremendous, are not the only phenomena of volcanic regions 
which have affected the religion of the inhabitants. 
Poisonous mephitic vapours and hot springs, which abound 
especially in volcanic regions,® have also had their devotees, 
and both are, or were formerly, to be found in those western 
districts of Asia Minor with which we are here concerned. 
To begin with vapours, we may take as an illustration 
of their deadly effect the Guevo Upas, or Valley of Poison, 
near Batur in Java. It is the crater of an extinct volcano, 
about half a mile in circumference, and from thirty to thirty- 


1 Strabo, viii. 7. I sg., pp. 384 59.3 
Diodorus Siculus, xv. 49; Aelian, 
Nat. Anim. xi. 19; Pausanias, vii. 
24. 5 sg. and 12, vii, 25. I and 4. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, xv. 49. 4 sg. 
Among the most famous seats of the 
worship of Poseidon in Peloponnese 
were Taenarum in Laconia, Helice in 
Achaia, Mantinea in Arcadia, and the 
island of Calauria, off the coast of 
Troezen. See Pausanias, il. 33. 2, 
iii, 25. 4-8, vii. 24. 5 $g., viii. 10, 2-4. 
Laconia as well as Achaia has suffered 
much from earthquakes, and it con- 
tained many sanctuaries of Poseidon. 


We may suppose that the deity was 
worshipped here chiefly as the earth- 
quake god, since the rugged coasts of 
Laconia are ill adapted to maritime 
enterprise, and the Lacedaemonians 
were never a seafaring folk. See C. 
Neumann und J. Partsch, Physikalische 
Geographie von Griechenland, pp. 330 
59., 335 5g. For Laconian sanctuaries 
of Poseidon see Pausanias, ili, 11. 9, 
Oe 1, 5, iii r4. 2 and7, ii. 15, 10, 
i Blo 4, a Pin By i Hea Ct 


3 Sir Ch. Lyell, Principles 
Geology, * i. 391 sgg., 590. 
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five feet deep. Neither man nor beast can descend to the 
bottom and live. The ground is covered with the carcases 
of tigers, deer, birds, and even the bones of men, all killed 
by the abundant emanations of carbonic acid gas which 
exhale from the soil. Animals let down into it die in a 
few minutes. The whole range of hills is volcanic. Two 
neighbouring craters constantly emit smoke.’ In another 
crater of Java, near the volcano Talaga Bodas, the sul- 
phureous exhalations have proved fatal to tigers, birds, and 
countless insects ; and the soft parts of these creatures, such 
as fibres, muscles, hair, and skin, are well preserved, while 
the bones are corroded or destroyed.? 

The ancients were acquainted with such noxious vapours 
in their own country, and they regarded the vents from 
which they were discharged as entrances to the infernal 
regions? The Greeks called them places of Pluto (P/utonia) 
or places of Charon (Charonia). In Italy the vapours were 
personified as a goddess, who bore the name of Mefitis and 
was worshipped in various parts of the peninsula. She had 
a temple in the famous valley of Amsanctus in the land of 
the Hirpini, where the exhalations, supposed to be the breath 
of Pluto himself, were of so deadly a character that all who 
set foot on the spot died. The place is a glen, partly wooded 
with chestnut trees, among limestone hills, distant about four 
miles from the town of Frigento. Here, under a steep 
shelving bank of decomposed limestone, there is a pool of 
dark ash-coloured water, which continually bubbles up with 
an explosion like distant thunder. A rapid stream of the 
same blackish water rushes into the pool from under the 


1 «¢Extract from a Letter of Mr, 
Alexander Loudon,” Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, ii. (1832) 
pp. 60-62; Sir Ch. Lyell, Principles 
of Geology, i, 590. 

a Sir Gh Lyell) fc. 

3 Lucretius, vi. 738 sqq. 

4 Strabo, v. 4. 5, p. 244, Xii. 8. 17, 
be 7g, SAG AE Ps D0), Ses Oe UL 
and 44, pp. 636, 649; Cicero, De 
divinatione, i, 36. 793; Pliny, Nat, 
Hist. ii, 208, Compare [Aristotle,] 
De mundo, 4, p. 395 B, ed. Bekker. 

5 Servius on Virgil, Aen. vii. 84, 


who says that some people looked on 
Mefitis as a god, thé male partner of 
Leucothoé, to whom he stood as 
Adonis to Venus or as Virbius to 
Diana, As to Mefitis see L. Preller, 
Römische Mythologie? (Berlin, 1881- 
1883), li. 144 sg; Ra Peter, S 
“« Mefitis” in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griech. und rom. Mythologie, ii, 
2519 $99. 

6 Virgil, Ae. vii.. 563-571, with 
the commentary of Servius; Cicero, 
De divinatione, i. 36. 79; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist, ii. 208, 
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barren rocky hill, but the fall is not more than a few feet. 
A little higher up are apertures in the ground, through 
which warm blasts of sulphuretted hydrogen are constantly 
issuing with more or less noise, according to the size of the 
holes. These blasts are no doubt what the ancients deemed 
the breath of Pluto. The pool is now called MWefite and the 
holes Mefitenelle. On the other side of the pool is a smaller 
pond called the Coccazo, or Cauldron, because it appears to 
be perpetually boiling. Thick masses of mephitic vapour, 
visible a hundred yards off, float in rapid undulations on its 
surface. The exhalations given off by these waters are 
sometimes fatal, especially when they are borne on a high 
wind. But as the carbonic acid gas does not naturally rise 
more than two or three feet from the ground, it is possible 
in calm weather to walk round the pools, though to stoop is 
difficult and to fall would be dangerous, The ancient temple 
of Mefitis has been replaced by a shrine of the martyred 
Santa Felicita.’ 

Similar discharges of poisonous vapours took place at 
various points in the volcanic district of Caria, and were the 
object of superstitious veneration in antiquity. Thus at the 
village of Thymbria there was a sacred cave which gave out 
deadly emanations, and the place was deemed a sanctuary 
of Charon? A similar cave might be seen at the village of 
Acharaca near Nysa, in the valley of the Maeander. Here, 
below the cave, there was a fine grove with a temple dedi- 
cated to Pluto and Persephone. The place was sacred to 
Pluto, yet sick people resorted to it for the restoration of 
their health. They lived in the neighbouring village, and 
the priests prescribed for them according to the revelations 
which they received from the two deities in dreams. Often 
the priests would take the patients to the cave and leave 
them there for days without food. Sometimes the sufferers 
themselves were favoured with revelations in dreams, but 


1 Letter of Mr. Hamilton (British 
Envoy at the Court of Naples), in 
Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, ii. (1832) pp. 62-65; W. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, i. 127; H. Nissen, Jtalische 
Landeskunde (Berlin, 1883-1902), i. 
242, 271, ii. 819 sg. Another place 


in Italy infested by poisonous exhala 
tions is the grotto called det cani at 
Naples. It is described by Addison 
in his ** Remarks on Several Parts of 
Italy ” (Works, London, 1811, vol. ii. 
pp. 89-91). 
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they always acted under the spiritual direction of the priests. 
To all but the sick the place was unapproachable and fatal. 
Once a year a festival was held in the village, and then 
afflicted folk came in crowds to be rid of their ailments. 
About the hour of noon on that day a number of athletic 
young men, their naked bodies greased with oil, used to 
carry a bull up to the cave and there let it go. But the 
beast had not taken a few steps into the cavern before it 
fell to the ground and expired: so deadly was the vapour.’ 

Another Plutonian sanctuary of the same sort existed at 
Hierapolis, in the upper valley of the Maeander, on the 
borders of Lydia and Phrygia Here under a brow of the 
hill there was a deep cave with a narrow mouth just large 
enough to admit the body of a man. A square space in 
front of the cave was railed off, and within the railing there 
hung so thick a cloudy vapour that it was hardly possible 
to see the ground. In calm weather people could step up 
to the railing with safety, but to pass within it was instant 
death. Bulls driven into the enclosure fell to the earth and 
were dragged out lifeless ; and sparrows, which spectators by 
way of experiment allowed to fly into the mist, dropped dead 
at once. Yet the eunuch priests of the Great Mother Goddess 
could enter the railed-off area with impunity ; nay more, they 
used to go up to the very mouth of the cave, stoop, and 
creep into it for a certain distance, holding their breath ; but 
there was a look on their faces as if they were being choked. 
Some people ascribed the immunity of the priests to the 
divine protection, others to the use of antidotes.’ 


§ 7. The Worship of Hot Springs 


The mysterious chasm of Hicrapolis, with its deadly 
mist, has not been discovered in modern times; indeed it 


1 Strabo, xiv. I. 44, pp. 649 sg. Aristodemus. 


A coin of Nysa shows the bull carried 
to the sacrifice by six naked youths and 
preceded by a naked flute-player, See 
B. V. Head, Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Lydia, pp. \xxxiii. 181, pl. 
xx. 10, Strabo was familiar with this 
neighbourhood, for he tells us (xiv. 1. 
48, p. 650) that in his youth he 
studied at Nysa under the philosopher 


2 Some of the ancients assigned 
Hierapolis to Lydia, and others to 
Phrygia (W. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. (Oxford, 
1895) pp. 84 59. 

3 Strabo, xiii. 4. .14, pp. 629 sg. 3 
Dio Cassius, lxviii, 27, 3; Pliny, at. 
Hist. ii. 208 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, 
xxiii, 6. 18, 
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would seem to have vanished even in antiquity.’ It may 
have been destroyed by an earthquake. But another marvel 
of the Sacred City remains to this day. The hot springs 
with their calcareous deposit, which, like a wizard’s wand, 
turns all that it touches to stone, excited the wonder of the 
ancients, and the course of ages has only enhanced the 
fantastic splendour of the great transformation scene. The 
stately ruins of Hierapolis occupy a broad shelf or terrace 
on the mountain-side commanding distant views of extra- 
ordinary beauty and grandeur, from the dark precipices and 
dazzling snows of Mount Cadmus away to the burnt summits 
of Phrygia, fading in rosy tints into the blue of the sky. 
Hills, broken by wooded ravines, rise behind the city. 
In front the terrace falls away in cliffs three hundred feet 
high into the desolate treeless valley of the Lycus. Over 
the face of these cliffs the hot streams have poured or 
trickled for thousands of years, encrusting them with a 
pearly white substance like salt or driven snow. The 
appearance of the whole is as if a mighty river, some two 
miles broad, had been suddenly arrested in the act of falling 
over a great cliff and transformed into white marble. It 
is a petrified Niagara. The illusion is strongest in winter 
or in cool summer mornings when the mist from the 
hot springs hangs in the air, like a veil of spray resting 
on the foam of the waterfall. A closer inspection of the 
white cliff, which attracts the traveller’s attention at a 
distance of twenty miles, only adds to its beauty and 
changes one illusion for another. For now it seems to be 
a glacier, its long pendent stalactites looking like icicles, 
and the snowy whiteness of its smooth expanse being tinged 
here and there with delicate hues of blue, rose and green, 
all the colours of the rainbow. These petrified cascades of 
Hierapolis are among the wonders of the world. Indeed 
they have probably been without a rival in their kind ever 
since the famous white and pink terraces or staircases of 
Rotomahana in New Zealand were destroyed by a volcanic 
eruption. 

The hot springs which have wrought these miracles at 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus (¢.c.) speaks as if the cave no longer existed in his 
time. 
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Hierapolis rise in a large deep pool among the vast and 
imposing ruins of the ancient city. The water is of a 
greenish-blue tint, but clear and transparent. At the bottom 
may be seen the white marble columns of a beautiful 
Corinthian colonnade, which must formerly have encircled 
the sacred pool. Shimmering through the green-blue water 
they look like the ruins of a Naiad’s palace. Clumps of 
oleanders and pomegranate-trees overhang the little lake 
and add to its charm. Yet the enchanted spot has its 
dangers. Bubbles of carbonic acid gas rise incessantly from 
the bottom and mount like flickering particles of silver to 
the surface. Birds and beasts which come to drink of the 
water are sometimes found dead on the bank, stifled by 
the noxious vapour; and the villagers tell of bathers who 
have been overpowered by it and drowned, or dragged 
down, as they say, to death by the water-spirit. 

The streams of hot water, no longer regulated by the 
care of a religious population, have for centuries been 
allowed to overflow their channels and to spread unchecked 
over the tableland. By the deposit which they leave behind 
they have raised the surface of the ground many feet, their 
white ridges concealing the ruins and impeding the footstep, 
except where the old channels, filled up solidly to the brim, 
now form hard level footpaths, from which the traveller may 
survey the strange scene without quitting the saddle. In 
antiquity the husbandmen used purposely to lead the water in 
rills round their lands, and thus in a few years their fields and 
vineyards were enclosed with walls of solid stone. The water 
was also peculiarly adapted for the dyeing of woollen stuffs. 
Tinged with dyes extracted from certain roots, it imparted to 
cloths dipped in it the finest shades of purple and scarlet.’ 


1 Strabo, xiii. 4. 14, pp. 629, 630; 
Vitruvius, viii, 3. 10. For modern 
descriptions of Hierapolis see R, 
Chandler, Zravels in Asia Minor? 
(London, 1776), pp. 228-235; Ch. 
Fellows, Journal written during an 
Excursion in Asia Minor (London, 
1839), pp. 283-285 ; W. J. Hamilton, 
Researches tn Asia Minor, Pontus, 
and Armenia, ìi, 517-521 ; E. Renan, 
Saint Paul, pp. 357 57.3; E. J. Davis, 
Anatolica (London, 1874), pp. 97-112; 


É. Reclus, Nouvelle Géographie Uni- 
verselle, ix. 510-512; W. Cochran, 
Pen and Pencil Sketches in Asia Minor 
(London, 1887), pp. 387-390; W. 
M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 84 sgg. The temperature 
of the hot pool varies from 85 to 
go degrees Fahrenheit. The volcanic 
district of Tuscany, which skirts the 
Apennines abounds in hot calcareous 
springs which have produced phenomena 
like those of Hierapolis. Indeed the 
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We cannot doubt that Hierapolis owed its reputation as 
a holy city in great part to its hot springs and mephitic 
vapours. The curative virtue of mineral and thermal springs 
was well known to the ancients, and it would be interesting, 
if it were possible, to trace the causes which have gradually 
eliminated the superstitious element from the use of such 
waters, and so converted many old seats of volcanic religion 
into the medicinal baths of modern times. It was an article 
of Greek faith that all hot springs were sacred to Hercules.’ 
“Who ever heard of cold baths that were sacred to Hercules?” 
asks Injustice in Aristophanes; and Justice admits that the 
brawny hero’s patronage of hot baths was the excuse alleged 
by young men for sprawling all day in the steaming water 
when they ought to have been sweating in the gymnasium.’ 
Hot springs were said to have been first produced for the 
refreshment of Hercules after his labours; some ascribed 
the kindly thought and deed to Athena, others to Hephaestus, 
and others to the nymphs. The warm water of these 
sources appears to have been used especially to heal diseases 
of the skin; for a Greek proverb, “the itch of Hercules,” 
was applied to persons in need of hot baths for the scab.‘ 
On the strength of his connexion with medicinal springs 
Hercules set up as a patron of the healing art. In heaven, 
if we can trust Lucian, he even refused to give place to 
Aesculapius himself, and the difference between the two 
deities led to a very unseemly brawl. “Do you mean to 
say,’ demanded Hercules of his father Zeus, in a burst of 
indignation, “that this apothecary is to sit down to table 


whole ground is in some places coated 
over with tufa and travertine, which 
have been deposited by the water, and, 
like the ground at Hierapolis, it sounds 
hollow under the foot. See Sir Ch. 
Lyell, Principles of Geology,' i. 397 
sgg. As to the terraces of Rotoma- 
hana in New Zealand, which were 
destroyed by an eruption of Mount 
Taravera in 1886, see R. Taylor, Ze 
Ika A Maui, or New Zealand and its 
Inhabitants? (London, 1870), pp. 
464-469. 

1 Athenaeus, xii. 6. p. 512. 

2 Aristophanes, Clouds, 1044-1054. 
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3 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Cloud's, 
1050; Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
xii. 25; Suidas and Hesychius, s.v. 
“Hpdxheva Aovrpå ; Apostolius, viii. 66 ; 
Zenobius, vi. 49; Diogenianus, v. 7 ; 
Plutarch, Proverbia Alexandrinorum, 
21; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 23. I, v. 3. 
4. Another story was that Hercules, 
like Moses, produced the water by 
smiting the rock with his club (Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, Zransform. 4). 


4 Apostolius, viii. 68; Zenobius, 
vi. 49; Diogenianus, v. 7; Plutarch, 
Proverbia Alexandrinorum, 21, 
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before me?” To this the apothecary replied with much 
acrimony, recalling certain painful episodes in the private 
life of the burly hero. Finally the dispute was settled by 
Zeus, who decided in favour of Aesculapius on the ground 
that he died before Hercules, and was therefore entitled to 
rank as senior god.’ 

Among the hot springs sacred to Hercules the most 
famous were those which rose in the pass of Thermopylae, 
and gave to the defile its name of the Hot Gates.” The 
warm baths, called by the natives “the Pots,” were enlarged 
and improved for the use of invalids by the wealthy sophist 
Herodes Atticus in the second century of our era. An altar 
of Hercules stood beside them.? According to one story, 
the hot springs were here produced for his refreshment by 
the goddess Athena.* They exist to this day apparently 
unchanged, although the recession of the sea has converted 
what used to be a narrow pass into a wide, swampy flat, 
through which the broad but shallow, turbid stream of the 
Sperchius creeps sluggishly seaward. On the other side 
the rugged mountains descend in crags and precipices to 
the pass, their grey rocky sides tufted with low wood or 
bushes wherever vegetation can find a foothold, and their 
summits fringed along the sky-line with pines. They remind 
a Scotchman of the “crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly 
hurled” in which Ben Venue comes down to the Silver 
Strand of Loch Katrine. The principal spring bursts from 
the rocks just at the foot of the steepest and loftiest part 
of the range. After forming a small pool it flows in a rapid 
stream castward, skirting the foot of the mountains. The 
water is so hot that it is almost painful to hold the hands 
in it, at least near the source, and steam rises thickly from 
its surface along the course of the brook. Indeed the clouds 
of white steam and the strong sulphurous smell acquaint 
the traveller with his approach to the famous spot before 
he comes in sight of the springs. The water is clear, but 
has the appearance of being of a deep scea-blue or sca-green 


1 Lucian, Dialogi Deorum, 13. iv. 35. 93 Philostratus, Vit. Sophist, 
Wh in ol, 

4 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds, 
8 Herodotus, vii. 176; Pausanias, 1050, 


2 Strabo, ix. 4. 13, p. 428. 
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colour. This appearance it takes from the thick, slimy 
deposits of blue-green sulphur which line the bed of the 
stream. From its source the blue, steaming, sulphur-reeking 
brook rushes eastward for a few hundred yards at the foot 
of the mountain, and is then joined by the water of another 
spring, which rises much more tranquilly in a sort of natural 
bath among the rocks. The sides of this bath are not so 
thickly coated with sulphur as the banks of the stream ; 
hence its water, about two feet deep, is not so blue. Just 
beyond it there is a second and larger bath, which, from its 
square shape and smooth sides, would seem to be in part 
artificial. These two baths are probably the Pots mentioned 
by ancient writers. They are still used by bathers, and a 
few wooden dressing-rooms are provided for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors. Some of the water is conducted in an 
artificial channel to turn a mill about half a mile off at the 
eastern end of the pass. The rest crosses the flat to find its 
way to the sea. In its passage it has coated the swampy 
ground with a white crust, which sounds hollow under the 
tread. 

We may conjecture that these remarkable springs 
furnished the principal reason for associating Hercules with 
this district, and for laying the scene of his fiery death 
on the top of the neighbouring Mount Oeta. The district 
is volcanic, and has often been shaken by earthquakes.” 
Across the strait the island of Euboea has suffered from the 
same cause and at the same time; and on its southern 
shore sulphureous springs, like those of Thermopylae, but 
much hotter and more powerful, were in like manner dedi- 
cated to Hercules.” The strong medicinal qualities of the 


1 I have described Thermopylae as 
I saw it in November 1895. Compare 
W. M. Leake, Travels in Northern 
Greece (London, 1835), ii. 33 $49.3 
E. Dodwell, Classical and Topographz- 
cal Tour through Greece (London, 
1819), ii. 66 sgg.; K. G. Fiedler, 
Reise durch alle Theile des Königreichs 
Griechenland (Leipsic, 1840-1841), 
i. 207 sgg.; L. Ross, Wanderungen 
tn Griechenland (Halle, 1851), i. 90 
sqq.; C. Bursian, Geographie von 
Griechenland (Leipsic, 1862—1872), 
i. 92 599. 


2 Thucydides, iii. 87 and 89 ; Strabo, 
i. 3. 20, pp. 60 sy. ; C. Neumann und 
J. Partsch, Physikalische Geographie 
von Griechenland, pp. 321-323. 


3 Aristotle, Meteora, ii. 8, p. 366 A, 
ed. Bekker; Strabo, ix. 4. 2, p. 425. 
Aristotle expressly recognized the con- 
nexion of the springs with earthquakes, 
which he tells us were very common in 
this district. As to the earthquakes of 
Euboea see also Thucydides, iii. 87, 
89; Strabo, i. 3. 16 and 20, pp. 58, 
60 sg. 
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waters, which are especially adapted for the cure of skin 
diseases and gout, have attracted patients in ancient and 
modern times. Sulla took the waters here for his gout ;! 
and in the days of Plutarch the neighbouring town of 
Aedepsus, situated in a green valley about two miles from 
the springs, was one of the most fashionable resorts of 
Greece. Elegant and commodious buildings, an agreeable 
country, and abundance of fish and game united with the 
health-giving properties of the baths to draw crowds of 
idlers to the place, especially in the prime of the glorious 
Greek spring, the height of the season at Aedepsus. While 
some watched the dancers dancing or listened to the strains 
of the harp, others passed the time in discourse, lounging in 
the shade of cloisters or pacing the shore of the beautiful 
strait with its prospect of mountains beyond mountains 
immortalized in story across the water.? Of all this Greek 
elegance and luxury hardly a vestige remains. Yet the 
healing springs flow now as freely as of old. In the course 
of time the white and yellow calcareous deposit which the 
water leaves behind it, has formed a hillock at the foot 
of the mountains, and the stream now falls in a steaming 
cascade from the face of the rock into the sea. Once, 
after an earthquake, the springs ceased to flow for three 
days, and at the same time the hot springs of Thermopylae 
dried up. The incident proves the relation of these Baths 
of Hercules on both sides of the strait to each other and to 
volcanic agency. On anothcr occasion a cold spring suddenly 
burst out beside the hot springs of Aedepsus, and as its 
water was supposed to be peculiarly beneficial to health, 
patients hastened from far and near to drink of it. But the 
generals of King Antigonus, anxious to raise a revenue, 
imposed a tax on the use of the water; and the spring, 
as if in disgust at being turned to so base a use, disappeared 
as suddenly as it had come.’ 


1 Plutarch, Sula, 26. 

2 Plutarch, Quaest. Conviviales, iv. 
4. 13 id., De fraterno Amore, 17. 

3 As to the hot springs of Aedepsus 
(the modern Z7fso) see K. G. Fiedler, 
Reise durch alle Theile des Königreichs 
Griechenland, i. 487-492; H. N. 
Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen in 


Griechenland (Bremen, 1840—Berlin, 
1863), ii. 233-235; C. Bursian, Geo- 
graphie von Griechenland, ii. 409; 
C. Neumann und J. Partsch, Physi- 
kalische Geographie von Griechenland, 
PP. 342-344. 

4 Strabo, i. 3. 20, p. 60. 

5 Athenaeus, ili. 4, p. 73 E, D. 
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The association of Hercules with hot springs was not Reasons 
f f À for th 
confined to Greece itself. Greck influence extended it to 7°" 


association 

Sicily,’ Italy} and even to Dacia. Why the hero should Se 
n’ t t 
have been chosen as the patron of thermal waters, it is hard ee 


to say. Yet it is worth while, perhaps, to remember that 
such springs combine in a manner the twofold and seemingly 
discordant principles of water and fire,* of fertility and 
destruction, and that the death of Hercules in the flames 
seems to connect him with the fiery element. Further, the 
apparent conflict of the two principles is by no means as 
absolute as at first sight we might be tempted to suppose ; 
for heat is as necessary as moisture to the support of animal 
and vegetable life. Even volcanic fires have their beneficent 
aspect, since their products lend a more generous flavour 
to the juice of the grape. The ancients themselves, as we 
have seen, perceived the connexion between good wine and 
volcanic soil, and proposed more or less seriously to inter- 
pret the vine-god Dionysus as a child of the fire® As a 
patron of hot springs Hercules combined the genial elements 
of heat and moisture, and may therefore have stood, in one 
of his many aspects, for the principle of fertility. 

In Syria childless women still resort to hot springs in order 
to procure offspring from the saint or the jinnee of the waters.° 


1 The hot springs of Himera (the ii, 798. It is characteristic of the 


modern Zerminz) were said to have 
been produced for the refreshment of 
the weary Hercules. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 23. I, V. 3. 43 Scholiast 
on Pindar, Olymp. xii. 25. The hero 
is said to have taught the Syracusans 
to sacrifice a bull annually to Perse- 
phone at the Blue Spring (Cyane) near 
Syracuse ; the beasts were drowned in 
the water of the pool. See Diodorus 
Siculus, iv. 23. 4, V. 4. I 5g. As to 
the spring, which is now thickly sur- 
rounded by tall papyrus-plants intro- 
duced by the Arabs, see K, Baedeker, 
Southern Italy? (Leipsic, 1880), pp. 
356, 357: 

2 The splendid baths of Allifae in 
Samnium, of which there are con- 
siderable remains, were sacred to Her- 
cules. See G. Wilmanns, Zxempla 
Inscriptionum Latinarum (Berlin, 
1873), vok i. p 227, No. 735 C; 
H. Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde, 


volcanic nature of the springs that the 
same inscription which mentions these 
baths of Hercules records their de- 
struction by an earthquake. 


3 H. Dessau, Juscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, vol. ii. Pars i. (Berlin, 1902) 
p. 113, No. 3891. 

4 Speaking of thermal springs Lyell 
observes that the description of them 
‘“ might almost with equal propriety 
have been given under the head of 
‘igneous causes,’ as they are agents of 
a mixed nature, being at once igneous 
and aqueous” (Principles of Geology,'* 
i. 392). 

5 See above, p. 194. 

€ S, I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day (Chicago, New York, 
and Toronto, 1902), pp. I16 sg. 
Mrs. H. H. Spoer, ‘‘The Powers of 
Evil in Jerusalem,” Folk-lore, xviii. 
(1907) p. 55. See above, p. 78. 
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This, for example, they do at the famous hot springs in the 
land of Moab which flow through a wild gorge into the 
Dead Sea. In antiquity the springs went by the Greek 
name of Callirrhoe, the Fair-flowing. It was to them that 
the dying Herod, weighed down by a complication of dis- 
orders which the pious Jews traced to God’s vengeance, 
repaired in the vain hope of arresting or mitigating the fatal 
progress of disease. The healing waters brought no allevia- 
tion of his sufferings, and he retired to Jericho to die? The 
hot springs burst in various places from the sides of a deep 
romantic ravine to form a large and rapid stream of luke- 
warm water, which rushes down the depths of the lynn, 
dashing and foaming over boulders, under the dense shade 
of tamarisk-trees and cane-brakes, the rocks on either bank 
draped with an emerald fringe of maidenhair fern. One 
of the springs falls from a high rocky shelf over the face 
of a cliff which is tinted bright yellow by the sulphurous 
water. The lofty crags which shut in the narrow chasm 
are bold and imposing in outline and varied in colour, 
for they range from red sandstone through white and yellow 
limestone to black basalt. The waters issue from the line 
where the sandstone and limestone mect. Their tempera- 
ture is high, and from great clefts in the mountain-sides 
you may see clouds of steam rising and hear the rumbling 
of the running waters. The bottom of the glen is clothed 
and half choked with rank vegetation; for, situated far 
below the level of the sea, the hot ravine is almost African 
in climate and flora. Here grow dense thickets of canes 
with their feathery tufts that shake and nod in every 
passing breath of wind: here the oleander flourishes with 
its dark-green glossy foliage and its beautiful pink blossoms : 
here tall date-palms rear their stately heads wherever the 
hot springs flow. Gorgeous flowers, too, carpet the ground. 
Splendid orobanches, some pinkish purple, some bright 
yellow, grow in large tufts, each flower-stalk more than 
three fect high, and covered with blossoms from the ground 
upwards. An exquisite rose-coloured geranium abounds 
among the stones ; and where the soil is a little richer than 


1 Josephus, Antiquit. Jud. xvii, 6. spring are mentioned by Pliny (Wat. 
5. The medical properties of the st, v. 72). 
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usual it is a mass of the night-scented stock, while the 
crannies of the rocks are gay with scarlet ranunculus and 
masses of sorrel and cyclamen. Over all this luxuriant 
vegetation flit great butterflies of brilliant hues. Looking 
down the far-stretching gorge to its mouth you see in the 
distance the purple hills of Judah framed between walls 
of black basaltic columns on the one side and of bright red 
sandstone on the other.’ 

Every ycar in the months of April and May the Arabs 
resort in crowds to the glen to benefit by the waters. They 
take up their quarters in huts made of the reeds which they 
cut in the thickets. They bathe in the steaming water, 
or allow it to splash on their bodies as it gushes in a power- 
ful jet from a crevice in the rocks. But before they indulge 
in these ablutions, the visitors, both Moslem and Christian, 
propitiate the spirit or genius of the place by sacrificing 
a sheep or goat at the spring and allowing its red blood 
to tinge the water. Then they bathe in what they call the 
Baths of Solomon. Legend runs that Solomon the Wise 
made his bathing-place here, and in order to keep the water 
always warm he commanded the jinn never to let the fire 
die down. The jinn obey his orders to this day, but some- 
times they slacken their efforts, and then the water runs 
low and cool. When the bathers perceive that, they say, 
“© Solomon, bring green wood, dry wood,” and no sooner 
have they said so than the water begins to gurgle and steam 
as before. Sick people tell the saint or sheikh, who lives 
invisible in the springs, all about their ailments ; they point 
out to him the precise spot that is the seat of the malady, 
it may be the back, or the head, or the legs; and if the heat 
of the water diminishes, they call out, “Thy bath is cold, 
O sheikh, thy bath is cold!” whereupon the obliging sheikh 
stokes up the fire, and out comes the water boiling. But if 
in spite of their remonstrances the temperature of the spring 


1 C. L. Irby and J. Mangles, Tristram, 7e Land of Moab (London, 
Travels in Egypt and Nubia, Syria 1873), pp. 233-250, 285 sgg. ; Jacob 
and the Holy Land (London, 1844), E. Spafford, ‘‘ Around the Dead Sea 
pp. 144 sg.; W. Smith, Dictionary of by Motor Boat,” Zhe Geographical 
Greek and Roman Geography (London, Journal, xxxix. (1912) pp. 39 sq. 
1873), i. 482, sv. ‘*Callirrhoé”; The river formed by the springs is 
K. Baedeker, Syria and Palestine* now called the Zerka. 

(Leipsic, 1906), p. 148; H. B., 
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continues low, they say that the sheikh has gone on pilgrim- 
age, and they shout to him to hasten his return. Barren 
Moslem women also visit these hot springs to obtain chil- 
dren, and they do the same at the similar baths near Kerak. 
At the latter place a childless woman has been known 
to address the spirit of the waters saying, “O sheikh Solo- 
mon, I am not yet an old woman; give me children.”* The 
respect thus paid by Arab men and women to the sheikh 
Solomon at his hot springs may help us to understand 
the worship which at similar spots Greek men and women 
used to render to the hero Hercules. As the ideal of manly 
strength he may have been deemed the father of many 
of his worshippers, and Greek wives may have gone on 
pilgrimage to his steaming waters in order to obtain the 
wish of their hearts. 


§ 8. The Worship of Volcanoes in other Lands 


How far these considerations may serve to explain the 
custom of burning Hercules, or gods identified with him, 
in effigy or in the person of a human being, is a question 
which deserves to be considered. It might be more easily 
answered if we were better acquainted with analogous 
customs in other parts of the world, but our information 
with regard to the worship of voleanic phenomena in general 
appears to be very scanty. However, a few facts may be 
noted. 

The largest active cratcr in the world is Kirauea in 
Hawaii. It is a huge cauldron, several miles in circum- 
ference and hundreds of feet deep, the bottom of which is 
filled with boiling lava in a state of terrific ebullition ; from 
the red surge rise many black cones or insulated craters 
belching columns of grey smoke or pyramids of brilliant 
flame from their roaring mouths, while torrents of blazing 
lava roll down their sides to flow into the molten, tossing sea 
of fire below. The scene is especially impressive by night, 


l Antonin Jaussen, Coutumes des hell, lest its healing properties should 
Arabes au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), assuage the pains of the damned. See 
pp- 359 sg. The Arabs think that the H. B. Tristram, The Land of Moab 
evil spirits let the hot water out of (London, 1873), p. 247. 
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when flames of sulphurous blue or metallic red sweep across 
the heaving billows of the infernal lake, casting a broad glare 
on the jagged sides of the insulated craters, which shoot up 
eddying streams of fire with a continuous roar, varied at 
frequent intervals by loud detonations, as spherical masses of 
fusing lava or bright ignited stones are hurled into the air. 
It is no wonder that so appalling a spectacle should have 
impressed the imagination of the natives and filled it with 
ideas of the dreadful beings who inhabit the fiery abyss. 
They considered the great crater, we are told, as the primaeval 
abode of their volcanic deities: the black cones that rise like 
islands from the burning lake appeared to them the houses 
where the gods often amused themselves by playing at 
draughts: the roaring of the furnaces and the crackling of 
the flames were the music of their dance; and the red 
flaming surge was the surf wherein they played, sportively 
swimming on the rolling wave.” 

For these fearful divinities they had appropriate names ; 
one was the King of Steam or Vapour, another the 
Rain of Night, another the Husband of Thunder, another 
the Child of War with a Spear of Fire, another the Fiery- 
eyed Canoe-breaker, another the Red-hot Mountain holding 
or lifting Clouds, and so on. But above them all was the 
great goddess Pélé. All were dreaded: they never journeyed 
on errands of mercy but only to receive offerings or to 
execute vengeance; and their arrival in any place was 
announced by the convulsive trembling of the earth, by the 
lurid light of volcanic eruption, by the flash of lightning, and 
the clap of thunder. The whole island was bound to pay 
them tribute or support their temples and devotees; and 
whenever the chiefs or people failed to send the proper 
offerings, or incurred their displeasure by insulting them 
or their priests or breaking the taboos which should 
be observed round about the craters, they filled the huge 
cauldron on the top of Kirauea with molten lava, and spouted 
the fiery liquid on the surrounding country ; or they would 


1 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, tremendous volcano. His visit was 
Second Edition (London, 1832-1836), paid in the year 1823. Compare The 
iv. 235 sgg. Mr. Ellis was the first  zcyclopaedia Britannica,® xi. 531. 
European to visit and describe the 2 W. Ellis, of. cit. iv. 246 sg. 
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march to some of their other houses, which mortals call 
craters, in the neighbourhood of the sinners, and rushing 
forth in a river or column of fire overwhelm the guilty. If 
fishermen did not bring them enough fish from the sea, they 
would go down, kill all the fish, fill the shoals with lava, and 
so destroy the fishing-grounds. Hence, when the volcano 
was in active eruption or threatened to break out, the people 
used to cast vast numbers of hogs, alive or dead, into the 
craters or into the rolling torrent of lava in order to appease 
the gods and arrest the progress of the fiery stream.’ To 
pluck certain sacred berries, which grow on the mountain, to 
dig sand on its slopes, or to throw stones into the crater were 
acts particularly offensive to the deities, who would instantly 
rise in volumes of smoke, crush the offender under a shower 
of stones, or so involve him in thick darkness and rain that 
he could never find his way home. However, it was lawful 
to pluck and eat of the sacred berries, if only a portion of 
them were first offered to the goddess Pélé. The offerer 
would take a branch laden with clusters of the beautiful red 
and yellow berries, and standing on the edge of the abyss 
and looking towards the place where the smoke rose in 
densest volumes, he would say, “ Pélé, here are your berries : 
I offer some to you, some I also eat.” With that he would 
throw some of the berries into the crater and eat the rest.’ 
A kind of brittle volcanic glass, of a dark-olive colour and 
semi-transparent, is found on the mountain in the shape of 
filaments as fine as human hair; the natives call it the hair 
of the goddess Pélé.2 Worshippers used to cast locks of 
their own hair into the crater of Kirauea as an offering to 
the dreadful goddess who dwelt in it. She had also a temple 
at the bottom of a valley, where stood a number of rude 
stone idols wrapt in white and yellow cloth. Once a year 
the priests and devotees of Pélé assembled there to perform 
certain rites and to feast on hogs, dogs, and fruit, which the 


1 W., Ellis, of. cit. iv. 248-250. 

2 W, Ellis, of. cit, iv. 207, 234- 
236. The berries resemble currants in 
shape and size and grow on low bushes. 
“ The branches small and clear, leaves 
alternate, obtuse with a point, and 
serrated ; the flower was monopetalous, 


and, on being examined, determined 
the plant to belong to the class 
decandria and order monogynia. The 
native name of the--plant is ohe/o ’ 
(W. Ellis, of. cet, iv. 234). 
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pious inhabitants of Hamakua brought to the holy place in 
great abundance. This annual festival was intended to 
propitiate the volcanic goddess and thereby to secure the 
country from earthquakes and floods of molten lava. The 
goddess of the volcano was supposed to inspire people, 
though to the carnal eye the inspiration resembled intoxica- 
tion. One of these inspired priestesses solemnly affirmed to 
an English missionary that she was the goddess Pélé herself 
and as such immortal. Assuming a haughty air, she said, 
“Tam Pélé; I shall never die; and those who follow me, 
when they die, if part of their bones be taken to Kirauea 
(the name of the volcano), will live with me in the bright 
fires there.”? For “the worshippers of Pélé threw a part of 
bones of their dead into the volcano, under the impression 
that the spirits of the deceased would then be admitted to 
the society of the volcanic deities, and that their influence 
would preserve the survivors from the ravages of volcanic 
fire.” 

This last belief may help to explain a custom, which 
some peoples have observed, of throwing human victims into 
volcanoes. The intention of such a practice need not be 
simply to appease the dreadful volcanic spirits by ministering 
to their fiendish lust of cruelty ; there may also be a notion that 
the souls of the men or women who have been burnt to death 
in the crater will join the host of demons in the fiery furnace, 
mitigate their fury, and induce them to spare the works and 
the life of man. But, however we may explain the custom, 
it has been usual in various parts of the world to throw 
human beings as well as less precious offerings into the craters 
of active volcanoes. Thus the Indians of Nicaragua used to 
sacrifice men, women, and children to the active volcano 
Massaya, flinging them into the craters: we are told that the 
victims went willingly to their fate* In the island of Siao, 
to the north of Celebes, a child was formerly sacrificed every 
year in order to keep the volcano Goowoong Awoo quiet. 
The poor wretch was tortured to death at a festival which 
lasted nine days. In later times the place of the child has 


1 W. Ellis, of. cit. iv. 350. 4 Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés, 
2 W. Ellis, of. cif, iv. 309-311. Historia General y Natural de las 
3 W, Ellis, of. cit. iv. 361. Indias (Madrid, 1851-1855), iv. 74. 
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been taken by a wooden puppet, which is hacked to pieces 
in the same way. The Galelareese of Halmahera say that 
the Sultan of Ternate used annually to require some human 
victims, who were cast into the crater of the volcano to save 
the island from its ravages.’ In Java the volcano Bromo or 
Bromok is annually worshipped by people who throw offerings 
of coco-nuts, plantains, mangoes, rice, chickens, cakes, cloth, 
money, and so forth into the crater? To the Tenggereese, 
an aboriginal heathen tribe inhabiting the mountains of which 
Bromo is the central crater, the festival of making offerings to 
the volcano is the greatest of the year. It is held at full moon 
in the twelfth month, the day being fixed by the high priest. 
Each household prepares its offerings the night before. Very 
early in the morning the people set out by moonlight for 
Mount Bromo, men, women, and children all arrayed in their 
best. Before they reach the mountain they must cross a 
wide sandy plain, where the spirits of the dead are supposed 
to dwell until by means of the Festival of the Dead they 
obtain admittance to the volcano. It is a remarkable sight 
to see thousands of people streaming across the level sands 
from three different directions. They have to descend into 
it from the neighbouring heights, and the horses break into 
a gallop when, after the steep descent, they reach the level. 
The gay and varied colours of the dresses, the fantastic 
costumes of the priests, the offerings borne along, the whole lit 
up by the warm beams of the rising sun, lend to the spectacle 
a peculiar charm. All assemble at the foot of the crater, 
where a market is held for offerings and refreshments. The 
scene is a lively one, for hundreds of people must now pay 
the vows which they made during the year. The priests sit 
in a long row on mats, and when the high priest appears the 
people pray, saying, “ Bromo, we thank thee for all thy gifts 
and benefits with which thou ever blessest us, and for which 
we offer thee our thank-offerings to-day. Bless us, our 
children, and our children’s children.” The prayers over, the 
high priest gives a signal, and the whole multitude arises 
and climbs the mountain. On reaching the edge of the 


1A, C. Kruijt, Het Animisme in 2 W. B. d’Almeida, Life in Java 
den Indischen Archipel (The Hague, (London, 1864), i. 166-173. 
1906), pp. 497 s4. 
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crater, the pontiff again blesses the offerings of food, clothes, 
and money, which are then thrown into the crater. Yet few 
of them reach the spirits for whom they are intended; for a 
swarm of urchins now scrambles down into the crater, and at 
more or less risk to life and limb succeeds in appropriating 
the greater part of the offerings. The spirits, defrauded of 
their dues, must take the will for the deed.’ Tradition says 
that once ina time of dearth a chief vowed to sacrifice one of 
his children to the volcano, if the mountain would bless the 
people with plenty of food. His prayer was answered, and 
he paid his vow by casting his youngest son as a thank- 
offering into the crater.’ 

On the slope of Mount Smeroe, another active volcano 
in Java, there are two small idols, which the natives worship 
and pray to when they ascend the mountain. They lay food 
before the images to obtain the favour of the god of the 
volcano.? In antiquity people cast into the craters of Etna 
vessels of gold and silver and all kinds of victims. If the 
fire swallowed up the offerings, the omen was good ; but if it 
rejected them, some evil was sure to befall the offerer.* 

These examples suggest that a custom of burning men 
or images may possibly be derived from a practice of throw- 
ing them into the craters of active volcanoes in order to 
appease the dreaded spirits or gods who dwell! there. But 
unless we reckon the fires of Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia * 
and of Mount Chimaera in Lycia,® there is apparently no 
record of any mountain in Western Asia which has been in 


1 J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, ‘ Die Téng- 
géresen, ein alter Javanischer Volks- 
stamm,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- Indië, 
liii. (1901) pp. 84, 144-147. 

2 J. H. F. Kohlbrugge, of. cit. pp. 
100 sq. 

3 I. A. Stigand, ** The Volcano of 
Smeroe, Java,” The Geographical 
Journal, xxviii. (1906) pp. 621, 624. 

4 Pausanias, iii. 23. 9. Some have 
thought that Pausanias confused the 
crater of Etna with the Lago di Naftia, 
a pool near Palagonia in the interior of 
Sicily, of which the water, impregnated 
with naphtha and sulphur, is thrown into 
violent ebullition by jets of volcanic 
gas. See [Aristotle,] Mirab. Auscult. 


57 ; Macrobius, Saturn. v. 19. 26 sqq.3 
Diodorus Siculus, xi. 89; Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. Haxh; E. H. Bun- 
bury, s.v. ‘* Palicorum lacus,” in W. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, ii. 533 sg. The 
author of the ancient Latin poem 
Aetna says (vv. 340 sg.) that people 
offered incense to the celestial deities 
on the top of Etna. 

5 See above, pp. 190 sg. 

6 On Mount Chimaera in Lycia a 
flame burned perpetually which neither 
earth nor water could extinguish. See 


Pliny, Wat. Ast. it. 236, v. 100; 
Servius on Virgil, den. vi. 288; 
Seneca, 2st. x. 3. 33 Diodorus, 


quoted by Photius, Bzb/iotheca, p. 212 
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eruption within historical times. On the whole, then, we 
conclude that the Asiatic custom of burning kings or gods 
was probably in no way connected with volcanic phenomena, 
Yet it was perhaps worth while to raise the question of the 
connexion, even though it has received only a negative 
answer. The whole subject of the influence which physical 
environment has exercised on the history of religion deserves 
to be studied with more attention than it has yet received. 


B, 10 sgg., ed. Im. Bekker (Berlin, 
1824). This perpetual flame was re- 
discovered by Captain Beaufort near 
Porto Genovese on the coast of Lycia. 
It issues from the side of a hill of 
crumbly serpentine rock, giving out an 
intense heat, but no smoke. ‘‘ Trees, 
brushwood, and weeds grow close 
round this little crater, a small stream 
trickles down the hill hard bye, and 
the ground does not appear to feel the 
effect of its heat at more than a few 
feet distance.” The fire is not accom- 
panied by earthquakes or noises; it 
ejects no stones and emits no noxious 
vapours, There is nothing but a 
brilliant and perpetual flame, at which 
the shepherds often cook their food. 
See Fr. Beaufort, Karmania (London, 
1817), p. 46; compare T. A. B. 
Spratt and E. Forbes, Travels in 
Lycia (London, 1847), ii. 181 sg. 


1 In the foregoing discussion I have 
confined myself, so far as concerns 


Asia, to the volcanic regions of 
Cappadocia, Lydia, and Caria. But 
Syria and Palestine, the home of 


Adonis and Melcarth, ‘‘abound in 
volcanic appearances, and very ex- 
tensive areas have been shaken, at 
different periods, with great destruction 
of cities and loss of lives. Continual 
mention is made in history of the 


ravages committed by earthquakes in 
Sidon, Tyre, Berytus, Laodicea, and 
Antioch, and in the island of Cyprus. 
The country around the Dead Sea 
exhibits in some spots layers of sulphur 
and bitumen, forming a superficial 
deposit, supposed by Mr. Tristram to 
be of volcanic origin” (Sir Ch. Lyell, 
Principles of Geology,!® i. 592 sq.) 
As to the earthquakes of Syria and 
Phoenicia see Strabo, i. 3. 16, p. 58; 
Lucretius, vi. 585; Josephus, Antiquit. 
Jud. xv. 5. 23 id, Bell. Jud. i. 19, 33 
W. M. Thomson, Tke Land and the 
Book, Central Palestine and Phoenicia, 
pp. 568-574; Ed. Robinson, Biblical 
Researches in Palestine,’ ii. 422-424; 
S. R. Driver, on Amos iv. 11 (Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges). 
It is said that in the reign of the 
Emperor Justin the city of Antioch 
was totally destroyed by a dreadful 
earthquake, in which three hundred 
thousand people perished (Procopius, 
De Bello Persico, ii. 14). The destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah (Genesis 
xix. 24-28) has been plausibly ex- 
plained as the effect of an earthquake 
liberating large quantities of petroleum 
and inflammable gases. See H. B. 
Tristram, Zhe Land of Israe/, Fourth 
Edition (London, 1882), pp. 350-354; 
S. R. Driver, Zhe Book of Genesis‘ 
(London, 1905), pp. 202 sg. 


GIAETERK 1X 
THE RITUAL OF ADONIS 


TuHus far we have dealt with the myth of Adonis and the Results 
legends which associated him with Byblus and Paphos. A See 
discussion of these legends led us to the conclusion that inquiry. 
among Semitic peoples in early times, Adonis, the divine 

lord of the city, was often personated by priestly kings 

or other members of the royal family, and that these his 
human representatives were of old put to death, whether 
periodically or occasionally, in their divine character. 
Further, we found that certain traditions and monuments of 

Asia Minor seem to preserve traces of a similar practice. As 

time went on, the cruel custom was apparently mitigated in 
various ways; for example, by substituting an effigy or an 
animal for the man, or by allowing the destined victim to 
escape with a merely make-believe sacrifice. The evidence 

of all this is drawn from a variety of scattered and often 
ambiguous indications: it is fragmentary, it is uncertain, 

and the conclusions built upon it inevitably partake of the 
weakness of the foundation. Where the records are so im- 
perfect, as they happen to be in this branch of our subject, 

the element of hypothesis must enter largely into any 
attempt to piece together and interpret the disjointed facts. 

How far the interpretations here proposed are sound, I leave 

to future inquiries to determine. 

From dim regions of the past, where we have had to Our 
grope our way with small help from the lamp of history, S 
it is a relief to pass to those later periods of classical of Adonis 
antiquity on which contemporary Greek writers have shed ee 


the light of their clear intelligence. To them we owe SS laa 
writers, 
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almost all that we know for certain about the rites of 
Adonis. The Semites who practised the worship have said 
little about it; at all events little that they said has come 
down to us. Accordingly, the following account of the 
ritual is derived mainly from Greek authors who saw what 
they describe; and it applies to ages in which the growth 
of humane feeling had softened some of the harsher features 
of the worship. . 

At the festivals of Adonis, which were held in Western 
Asia and in Greek lands, the death of the god was annually 
mourned, with a bitter wailing, chiefly by women; images 
of him, dressed to resemble corpses, were carried out as to 
burial and then thrown into the sea or into springs ;’ and 
in some places his revival was celebrated on the following 
day.” But at different places the ceremonies varied some- 
what in the manner and apparently also in the season of 
their celebration. At Alexandria images of Aphrodite and 
Adonis were displayed on two couches; beside them were 
set ripe fruits of all kinds, cakes, plants growing in flower- 
pots, and green bowers twined with anise. The marriage of 
the lovers was celebrated one day, and on the morrow 
women attired as mourners, with streaming hair and bared 


1 Plutarch, Alcibiades, 183 id., tatem, in qua plangitur a mulieribus 


Nicias, 13; Zenobius, Centur. i. 49; 
Theocritus, xv. 132 sgg.; Eustathius 
on Homer, Od. xi. 590. 


2 Besides Lucian (cited below) see 
Origen, Selecta in Ezechielem (Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca, xiii. 800), Soxoivct 
yap kar’ éviavròv rederds rivas moeîy 
mparoy pev bre Opnvotaw avrov [scil. 
“Adwriv] ws reOvnxdra, Seirepov dé 
öre xalpovoiww im’ aire ws awd vexpdv 


dvacravrt. Jerome, Commentar. in 
Ezechielem, viii. 13, 14 (Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, xxv. 82, 83): 
“ Quem nos Adonidem interpretati 


sumus, et Hebraeus et Syrus sermo 
THAMUZ (non) vocat: unde guia 
juxta gentilem fabulam, in mense 
Junis amasius Veneris et pulcher- 
rimus juvenis occisus, et deinceps 
revixisse narratur, eundem Junium 
mensem eodem appellant nomine, et 
anniversariam ei celebrant solemni- 


guasi mortuus, et postea reviviscens 
canitur atque laudatur . . . inter- 
Jectionem et resurrectionem Adonidis 
planctu et gaudio prosequens.” Cyril 
of Alexandria, J Jsaiam, lib. ii 
tomus iii. (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
lxx. 441), éwAdrrovro rolvuy “EN\nves 
€optiy émi rotrw Toaúryy,. Hposerot- 
oŭvro èv yàp AvTouLevy T) AgppoðiTy, 
51a TÒ TeÂvdvar Tov "Adwriv, cvvodopipe- 
cat kal Opnvetv: dveOovans dé È adov, 
kal why Kal nbpjc@at Aeyovons Tòr 
Fnrovpevov, cvvydecOat Kal dvackiprav: 
Kal expt Trav Kad’ huâs KatpOy èv rots 
kar "Adefavdpeay iepots éredeiro rò 
talyvioy Toro. From this testimony 
of Cyril we learn that the festival of 
the death and resurrection of Adonis 
was celebrated at Alexandria down 
to his time, that is, down to the 
fourth or even the fifth century, long 
after the official establishment of Chris- 
tianity. 
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breasts, bore the image of the dead Adonis to the sea-shore 
and committed it to the waves. Yet they sorrowed 
not without hope, for they sang that the lost one would 
come back again? The date at which this Alexandrian 
ceremony was observed is not expressly stated; but from 
the mention of the ripe fruits it has been inferred that 
it took place in late summer.? In the great Phoenician 
sanctuary of Astarte at Byblus the death of Adonis was 
annually mourned, to the shrill wailing notes of the flute, 
with weeping, lamentation, and beating of the breast; but 
next day he was believed to come to life again and ascend 
up to heaven in the presence of his worshippers. The 
disconsolate believers, left behind on earth, shaved their 
heads as the Egyptians did on the death of the divine bull 
Apis; women who could not bring themselves to sacrifice 
their beautiful tresses had to give themselves up to strangers 
on a certain day of the festival, and to dedicate to Astarte 
the wages of their shame. 

This Phoenician festival appears to have been a vernal 
one, for its date was determined by the discoloration of 
the river Adonis, and this has been observed by modern 
travellers to occur in spring. At that season the red 
earth washed down from the mountains by the rain 
tinges the water of the river, and even the sea, for a 
great way with a blood-red hue, and the crimson stain 
was believed to be the blood of Adonis, annually wounded 
to death by the boar on Mount Lebanon.* Again, the 


1 Theocritus, xv. 

2 W, Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877), p- 277. 

3 Lucian, De dea Syria, 6. See 
above, p. 38. The flutes used by 
the Phoenicians in the lament for 
Adonis are mentioned by Athenaeus 
(iv. 76, p. 174 F), and by Pollux (iv. 
76), who say that the same name 
gingras was applied by the Phoenicians 
both to the flute and to Adonis himself. 
Compare F. C. Movers, Dze Phoe- 
nizier, i. 243 sg. We have seen that 
flutes were also played in the Baby- 
lonian rites of Tammuz (above, p. 9). 
Lucian’s words, és Tov Hépa méumovat, 
imply that the ascension of the god 
was supposed to take place in the 
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presence, if not before the eyes, of the 
worshipping crowds. The devotion of 
Byblus to Adonis is noticed also by 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 18, p. 755). 

4 Lucian, De dea Syria, 8. The 
discoloration of the river and the 
sea was observed by H. Maundrell on 
17 1696 
27 March 1697 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, at Easter, 
A.D., 1697, Fourth Edition (Perth, 
1800), pp. 59 s¢g.3 7@., in Bohn’s 
Early Travels in Palestine, edited 
by Thomas Wright (London, 1848), 
pp. 411 sg. Renan remarked the 
discoloration at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary (Mission de Phénicie, p. 283). 
In his well-known lines on the subject 
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scarlet anemone is said to have sprung from the blood of 
Adonis, or to have been stained by it;* and as the anemone 
blooms in Syria about Easter, this may be thought to show 
that the festival of Adonis, or at least one of his festivals, 
was held in spring. The name of the flower is probably 
derived from Naaman (“darling”), which seems to have been 
an epithet of Adonis. The Arabs still call the anemone 
“wounds of the Naaman.”* The red rose also was said to 
owe its hue to the same sad occasion; for Aphrodite, 
hastening to her wounded lover, trod on a bush of white 
roses; the cruel thorns tore her tender flesh, and her sacred 
blood dyed the white roses for ever red.? It would be idle, 
perhaps, to lay much weight on evidence drawn from the 
calendar of flowers, and in particular to press an argument 
so fragile as the bloom of the rose. Yet so far as it 
counts at all, the tale which links the damask rose with 
the death of Adonis points to a summer rather than to 
a spring celebration of his passion. In Attica, certainly, 
the festival fell at the height of summer. For the fleet 
which Athens fitted out against Syracuse, and by the de- 
struction of which her power was permanently crippled, 
sailed at midsummer, and by an ominous coincidence the 
sombre rites of Adonis were being celebrated at the very 
time. As the troops marched down to the harbour to 
embark, the streets through which they passed were lined 
with coffins and corpse-like effigies, and the air was rent 
with the noise of women wailing for the dead Adonis. The 
circumstance cast a gloom over the sailing of the most 


splendid armament that Athens ever sent to scat Many 


Milton has 
summer :— 


laid the mourning in Aistorical Review, ii, (1887) p. 307, 
following Lagarde. Compare W. W. 
Graf Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun, 
pp. 88 sg. 

3 J. Tzetzes, Schol, on Lycophron, 
831; Geoponica, xi. 17; Mythographi 
Graeci, ed. A. Westermann, p. 359. 
Compare Bion, /a@y7/. i. 66; Pausanias, 


‘© Thammus came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon 
allur'd 
The Syrian damsels to lament hts fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day.” 


1 Ovid, Metam. x. 7353 Servius on 
Virgil, Aen. v. 723; J. Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 831. Bion, on the other 
hand, represents the anemone as sprung 
from the tears of Aphrodite (/dy/, i. 66). 

2 W. Robertson Smith, ‘* Ctesias 
and the Semiramis Legend,” Znglish 


vi. 24. 73 Philostratus, Ap7s¢t. i. and 
iii. 

4 Plutarch, Alcibiades, 18; ido 
Nicias, 13. The date of the sailing 
of the fleet is given by Thucydides 
(vi. 30, Oépous wecodvros ôn), who, with 
his habitual contempt for the supersti- 
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ages afterwards, when the Emperor Julian made his first 
entry into Antioch, he found in like manner the gay, the 
luxurious capital of the East plunged in mimic grief for the 
annual death of Adonis: and if he had any presentiment of 
coming evil, the voices of lamentation which struck upon 
his ear must have seemed to sound his knell.' 

The resemblance of these ceremonies to the Indian and 
European ceremonies which I have described elsewhere is 
obvious. In particular, apart from the somewhat doubt- 
ful date of its celebration, the Alexandrian ceremony is 
almost identical with the Indian? In both of them. the 
marriage of two divine beings, whose affinity with vegetation 
seems indicated by the fresh plants with which they are 
surrounded, is celebrated in effigy, and the effigies are 
afterwards mourned over and thrown into the water.’ 
From the similarity of these custoins to each other and 
to the spring and midsummer customs of modern Europe 
we should naturally expect that they all admit of a common 
explanation. Hence, if the explanation which I have 
adopted of the latter is correct, the ceremony of the death 
and resurrection of Adonis must also have been a dramatic 
representation of the decay and revival of plant life. The 
inference thus based on the resemblance of the customs is 
confirmed by the following features in the legend and ritual 
of Adonis. His affinity with vegetation comes out at once 
in the common story of his birth, He was said to have 
been born from a myrrh-tree, the bark of which bursting, 
after a ten months’ gestation, allowed the lovely infant to 
come forth. According to some, a boar rent the bark with 
his tusk and so opened a passage for the babe. A faint 
rationalistic colour was given to the legend by saying that 
his mother was a woman named Myrrh, who had been 


tion of his countrymen, disdains to 
notice the coincidence. Adonis was 


Dittenberger, Sylloge Lnscriptionum 
Graecarum,” Nos. 726, 741 (vol. ii. 


also bewailed by the Argive women 
(Pausanias, ii. 20, 6), but we do not 
know at what season of the year the 
lamentation took place. Inscriptions 
prove that processions in honour of 
Adonis were held in the Piraeus, and 
that a society of his worshippers 
existed at Loryma in Caria. See G. 


pp: 564, 604). 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 9. 

ras 
2 The Dying God, pp. 261-266, ' 
8 In the Alexandrian ceremony, 
however, it appears to have been the 
image of Adonis only which was 
thrown into the sea. 
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turned into a myrrh-tree soon after she had conceived the 
child! The use of myrrh as incense at the festival of 
Adonis may have given rise to the fable? We have seen 
that incense was burnt at the corresponding Babylonian 
rites just as it was burnt by the idolatrous Hebrews in 
honour of the Queen of Heaven‘ who was no other than 
Astarte. Again, the story that Adonis spent half, or 
according to others a third, of the year in the lower world 
and the rest of it in the upper world, is explained most 
simply and naturally by supposing that he represented 
vegetation, especially the corn, which lies buried in the 
earth half the year and reappears above ground the other 
half. Certainly of the annual phenomena of nature there 
is none which suggests so obviously the idea of death 
and resurrection as the disappearance and reappearance of 
vegetation in autumn and spring. Adonis has been taken 
for the sun; but there is nothing in the sun’s annual 
course within the temperate and tropical zones to suggest 
that he is dead for half or a third of the year and alive 
for the other half or two-thirds. He might, indeed, be 
conceived as weakened in winter, but dead he could not 
be thought to be; his daily reappearance contradicts the 
supposition. Within the Arctic Circle, where the sun 
annually disappears for a continuous period which varies 
from twenty-four hours to six months according to the 
latitude, his yearly death and resurrection would certainly 
be an obvious idea; but no one except the unfortunate 


1 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 14.43 
Scholiast on Theocritus, i, 109; Anto- 
ninus Liberalis, Transform. 34; J. 
Tzetzes, Scholia on Lycophron, 829; 
Ovid, Afetamorph. x. 489 sgg. ; Servius 
on Virgil, en. v. 72, and on Bucol, 
x. 18; Iyginus, Fad. 58, 164; Ful- 
gentius, iii. 8. The word Myrrha or 
Smyrna is borrowed from the Phoenician 
(Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon, s.v. 
optpva). Hence the mother’s name, 
as well as the son’s, was taken directly 
from the Semites. 


2 W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und 
Feidkulte, p. 383, note 4, 


3 Above, p. 9. 


4 Jeremiah xliv. 17-19. 

6 Scholiast on Theocritus, iii, 48; 
Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 7; Lucian, 
Dialog. deor. xi. 13 Cornutus, Theo- 
logiae Graecae Compendium, 28, p. 54, 
ed. C. Lang (Leipsic, 1881); Apollo- 
dorus, Brbliotheca, iii. 14. 4. 

ê The arguments which tell against 
the solar interpretation of Adonis are 
stated more fully by the learned and 
candid scholar Graf Baudissin (Adonis 
und Esmun, pp. 169 sgg.), who himself 
formerly accepted the solar theory but 
afterwards rightly rejected it in favour 
of the view ‘‘dass Adonts die Frühlings- 
vegetation darstelit, die tm Sommer 
abstzrbt” (op. cit. p. 169). 
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astronomer Bailly’ has maintained that the Adonis worship 
came from the Arctic regions. On the other hand, the 
annual death and revival of vegetation is a conception 
which readily presents itself to men in every stage of 
savagery and civilization ; and the vastness of the scale on 
which this ever-recurring decay and regeneration takes 
place, together with man’s intimate dependence on it for 
subsistence, combine to render it the most impressive 
annual occurrence in nature, at least within the temperate 
zones. It is no wonder that a phenomenon so important, 
so striking, and so universal should, by suggesting similar 
ideas, have given rise to similar rites in many lands. We 
may, therefore, accept as probable an explanation of the 
Adonis worship which accords so well with the facts of nature 
and with the analogy of similar rites in other lands. More- 
over, the explanation is countenanced by a considerable body 
of opinion amongst the ancients themselves, who again 
and again interpreted the dying and reviving god as the 


reaped and sprouting grain.” 


1 Bailly, Lettres sur [Origine des 
Sczences (London and Paris, 1777), 
pp- 255 5g. ; id., Lettres sur [ Atlantide 
de Platon (London and Paris, 1779), 
pp. 114-125. Carlyle has described 
how through the sleety drizzle of a 
dreary November day poor innocent 
Bailly was dragged to the scaffold 
amid the howls and curses of the 
Parisian mob (f7ench Revolution, bk. 
v.ch. 2). My friend the late Professor 
C. Bendall showed me a book by a 
Hindoo gentleman in which it is seri- 
ously maintained that the primitive 
home of the Aryans was within the 
Arctic regions. See Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Zhe Arctic Home in the Vedas 
(Poona and Bombay, 1903). 

2 Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com- 
pendium, 28, pp. 54 sq., ed. C. Lang 
(Leipsic, 1881), rowotro» yáp Ti 
kal map Alyvariow 6 ¢nToúuevos Kai 
dveuptoxduevos vd THs “Iodos "“Oorpis 
éugpalver kal rapa Polvitw ò dva pépos 
map E phvas mèp viv Te Kai ord yiv 
ywopevos “Adwus, dd Tov adeiv rots 
avOpwmros otTws wouacuévou ToD Anun- 
Tpiakod Kapro, Torov è mahas 


Kdmpos dvedely Néyerat Oia TÒ Tas 
bs doxety AntBdretpas elvac Tov Tijs 
ivews dddvTa alvirropévwy aitav, bd’ 
ob} KATA ys KpUmrerat TÒ o7épua. 
Scholiast on Theocritus, iii, 48, 
6” Adwris, yovv 6 otros 6 omepdpuevos, 
ég mõrvas év rÀ yN moved awd ris omopas 
kal & pyvas ëxe aùròv ù) ’Adpodiry, 
TovTéoTv Ù eùkpagla tod dépos. kal 
ékTóTe Maupávovow avrov of dvOpwrot. 
Origen, Selecta in Ezechielem (Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca, xiii. 800), oi dé wept 
Thy dvaywyny rv ‘'EMnvekôv uúbwv 
evol kal uubikis vopugoudvns Geodroylas, 
parl rov “Aðwviw otpBoror elvat rdv TS 
iis Kapr@v, Opnvoupévwy pèv bre orel- 
povrat, dvicrauévev dé, kal dia Toro 
xalpew movovvrwy tos yewpyods dre 
pvovras. Jerome, Commentar. in 
Ezechielem, viii. 13, 14 (Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, xxv. 83), *‘ Eadem 
gentilitas hujuscemodi fabulas poetarun, 
quae habent turpitudinem, interpretatur 
subtiliter, interfectionem et resurrec- 
tionem Adonidis planctu et gaudio pro- 
sequens : quorum alterum in seminibus, 
quae moriuntur in terra, alterum in 
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or Adonis 
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bruised and 
ground in 
a mill. 
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The character of Tammuz or Adonis as a corn-spirit 
comes out plainly in an account of his festival given by 
an Arabic writer of the tenth century. In describing the 
rites and sacrifices observed at the different seasons of the 
year by the heathen Syrians of Harran he says: 
“Tammuz (July). In the middle of this month is the 
festival of el-Biigat, that is, of the weeping women, and this 
is the TAa-uz festival, which is celebrated in honour of the 
god Ta-uz. The women bewail him, because his lord slew 
him so cruelly, ground his bones in a mill, and then scattered 
them to the wind. The women (during this festival) eat 
nothing which has been ground in a mill, but limit their 
diet to steeped wheat, sweet vetches, dates, raisins, and the 
like.” !? T&-uz, who is no other than Tammuz, is here like 


Burns’s John Barleycorn— 


segetibus, quibus mortua semina rena- 
scuntur, ostendi putat” Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xix. 1. 11, §'2% sollemnibus 
Adonidis sacris, quod simulacrum ali- 
guod esse frugum adultarnm religiones 
mysticae docent.” Jd. xxii. 9. 15, 
“amato Veneris, ut fabulae fingunt, 
apri dente ferali deleto, quod in 
adulto flore sectarum est indicium 
frugum.” Clement of Alexandria, 
Hom. 6. 11 (quoted by W. Mannhardt, 
Antique Waid- und Feldkulte, p. 281), 
AapBdvovor dé kal “Adwyiy els wpalous 
xaprovs. Etymologieum Magnum s.v. 
"Awis kúptov* Öúvaraı kal 6 kapròs 
elva: ddwvis* olov &Õwvewos kaprós, 
apésxwy, Eusebius, Praepar. Evang. 
iii. Ir. 9, “Adwvis tis Trav redelwy 
kaprõv éxroujs avpBorov. Sallustius 
philosophus, ‘De diis et mundo,” 
iv. Fragmenta Philosophorum Grae- 
corum, ed, F. G. A. Mullach, iii. 32, 
ol Alyimrin . . . avra Ta cwparTa Geods 
vouloavres . . . “low pèv Thy viv... 
"Adwyw dé xaprovs. Joannes Lydus, 
De mensibus, iv. 4, T 'Adwvidt, rovr- 
dort T Maty . . . ws AdrNots Soxe?, 
"Aðwvis uev édxriv 6 kaprmås, kt, The 
view that Tammuz or Adonis is a 
personification of the dying and re- 
viving vegetation is now accepted by 


many scholars. See P. Jensen, Kosmo- 
logie der Babylonier (Strasburg, 1890), 
p. 480; id., <Assyrisch-babylonische 
Mythen und Epen, pp. 411, 560; H. 
Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s Kerlin- 
schriften und das Alte Testament,’ p. 
397; A. Jeremias, s.v. “Nergal,” in W. 
H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech, und 
rom. Mythologie, iii. 265; R. Wünsch, 
Das Frühlingsfest der Insel Malta 
(Leipsic, 1902), p. 21; M. J. Lagrange, 
Etudes sur les Religions Sémitigques,? 
pp- 306 sgg. ; W. W. Graf Baudissin, 
“ Tammuz,” Realencyclopadte für pro- 
testantische Theologie und Kirchen- 
geschichte; id,, Esmun und Adonis, 
pp. SI, 141, 169, “etc: s andi Egs 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums,? i. 2. 
PP- 394, 427. Prof. Jastrow regards 
Tammuz as a god both of the sun and 
of vegetation (Aeligion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, pp. 547, 564, 574, 588). 
But such a combination of disparate 
qualities seems artificial and unlikely. 


1 D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabter und 
der Ssabismus (St. Petersburg, 1856), 
iil, 27; id., Ueber Tamms und dis 
Menschenverehrung bei den alten Baby- 
lioniern (St. Petersburg, 1860), p. 38. 
Compare W. W. -Graf Baudissin, 
Adonis und Esmun, pp. 111 sgg. 
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“ They wasted der a scorching flame 
The marrow of his bones s 
But a miller usd him worst of ali— 
For he crush’d him between two stones.” 


This concentration, so to say, of the nature of Adonis 
upon the cereal crops is characteristic of the stage of culture 
reached by his worshippers in historical times. They had 
left the nomadic life of the wandering hunter and herdsman 
far behind them; for ages they had been settled on the 
land, and had depended for their subsistence mainly on the 
products of tillage. The berries and roots of the wilderness, 
the grass of the pastures, which had been matters of vital 
importance to their ruder forefathers, were now of little 
moment to them: more and more their thoughts and 
energies were engrossed by the staple of their life, the corn ; 
more and more accordingly the propitiation of the deities 
of fertility in general and of the corn-spirit in particular 
tended to become the central feature of their religion. The 
aim they set before themselves in celebrating the rites was 
thoroughly practical. It was no vague poetical sentiment 
which prompted them to hail with joy the rebirth of vegeta- 
tion and to mourn its decline. Hunger, felt or feared, was 
the mainspring of the worship of Adonis. 

It has been suggested by Father Lagrange that the 
mourning for Adonis was essentially a harvest rite designed 
to propitiate the corn-god, who was then either perishing 
under the sickles of the reapers, or being trodden to death 
under the hoofs of the oxen on the threshing-floor. While 
the men slew him, the women wept crocodile tears at home 
to appease his natural indignation by a show of grief for his 
death? The theory fits in well with the dates of the 
festivals, which fell in spring or summer; for spring and 
summer, not autumn, are the seasons of the barley and 
wheat harvests in the lands which worshipped Adonis? 


1 The comparison is due to Felix spring (Mecotvros è @apos Apnros 
Liebrecht (Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, éviorara, De special, legibus, i. 183, 
1879, p. 259). r vol. v. p. 44, ed. L. Cohn) On 


2 M. J. Lagrange, Ætudes sur les 
Religions Sémitigues? (Paris, 1905), 
pp- 307 5g. , 

3 Hence Philo of Alexandria dates 
the corn-reaping in the middle of 


this subject Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie writes to me: “The Coptic 
calendar puts on April 2 beginning 
of wheat harvest in Upper Egypt, 
May 2 wheat harvest, Lower Egypt. 
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as a harvest 
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Further, the hypothesis is confirmed by the practice of the 
Egyptian reapers, who lamented, calling upon Isis, when 
they cut the first corn; and it is recommended by the 
analogous customs of many hunting tribes, who testify great 
respect for the animals which they kill and eat.’ 

Thus interpreted the death of Adonis is not the natural 
decay of vegetation-in general under the summer heat or 
the winter cold; it is the violent destruction of the corn by 
man, who cuts it down on the field, stamps it to pieces on 
the threshing-floor, and grinds it to powder in the mill. 
That this was indeed the principal aspect in which Adonis 
presented himself in later times to the agricultural peoples 
of the Levant, may be admitted; but whether from the 
beginning he had been the corn and nothing but the corn, 


Barley is two or three weeks earlier 
than wheat in Palestine, but probably 
less in Egypt. The Palestine harvest 
is about the time of that in North 
Egypt.” With regard to Palestine we 
are told that ‘‘the harvest begins with 
the barley in April; in the valley of 
the Jordan it begins at the end of 
March. Between the end of the 
barley harvest and the beginning of 
the wheat harvest an interval of two 
or three weeks elapses. Thus as a 
rule the business of harvest lasts about 
seven weeks” (J. Benzinger, Hebrazsche 
Archaologie, Freiburg i. B. and Leipsic, 
1894, p. 209). ‘*Vhe principal grain 
crops of Palestine are barley, wheat, 
lentils, maize, and millet. Of the 
latter there is very little, and it is all 
gathered in by the end of May. The 
maize is then only just beginning to 
shoot. In the hotter parts of the 
Jordan valley the barley harvest is over 
by the end of March, and throughout 
the country the wheat harvest is at its 
height at the end of May, excepting in 
the highlands of Galilee, where it is 
about a fortnight later” (H. B. Tristram, 
The Land of Israel, Fourth Edition, 
London, 1882, pp. 583 sg.) As to 
Greece, Professor E. A, Gardner tells 
me that harvest is from April to May in 
the plains and about a month later in 
the mountains. He adds that ‘ barley 
may, then, be assigned to the latter 


part of April, wheat to May in the 
lower ground, but you know the great 
difference of climate between different 
parts ; there is the same difference of 
a month in the vintage.” Mrs. Hawes 
(Miss Boyd), who excavated at Gournia, 
tells me that in Crete the barley is cut 
in April and the beginning of May, and 
that the wheat is cut and threshed from 
about the twentieth of June, though 
the dates naturally vary somewhat with 
the height of the place above the sea. 
June is also the season when the wheat 
is threshed in Euboea (R. A. Arnold, 
From the Levant, London, 1868, i. 
250). Thus it seems possible that the 
spring festival of Adonis coincided 
with the cutting of the first barley in 
March, and his summer festival with 
the threshing of the last wheat in June. 
Father Lagrange (of. cît. pp. 305 sg.) 
argues that the rites of Adonis were 
always celebrated in summer at the 
solstice of June or soon afterwards, 
Baudissin also holds that the summer 
celebration is the only one which is 
clearly attested, and that if there was 
a celebration in spring it must have 
had a different signification than the 
death of the god. See his Adonis und 
Esmun, pp. 132 sg. 

1 Diodorus Siculus, i. 14. 2. 
below, vol. ii. pp. 45 sg. 

2 Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, ii, 180 s99., 204 sgg. 


See 
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may be doubted. At an earlier period he may have been 
to the herdsman, above all, the tender herbage which 
sprouts after rain, offering rich pasture to the lean and 
hungry cattle. Earlier still he may have embodied the 
spirit of the nuts and berries which the autumn woods 
yield to the savage hunter and his squaw. And just as 
the husbandman must propitiate the spirit of the corn 
which he consumes, so the herdsman must appease the 
spirit of the grass and leaves which his cattle munch, and 
the hunter must soothe the spirit of the roots which he digs, 
and of the fruits which he gathers from the bough. In 
all cases the propitiation of the injured and angry sprite 
would naturally comprise elaborate excuses and apologies, 
accompanied by loud lamentations at his decease whenever, 
through some deplorable accident or necessity, he happened 
to be murdered as well as robbed. Only we must bear in 
mind that the savage hunter and herdsman of those early 
days had probably not yet attained to the abstract idea of 
vegetation in general ; and that accordingly, so far as Adonis 
existed for them at all, he must have been the Adon or lord 
of each individual tree and plant rather than a personifica- 
tion of vegetable life as a whole. Thus there would be as 
many Adonises as there were trees and shrubs, and each 
of them might expect to receive satisfaction for any damage 
done to his person or property. And year by year, when 
the trees were deciduous, every Adonis would seem to bleed 
to death with the red leaves of autumn and to come to life 
again with the fresh green of spring. 

We have seen reason to think that in early times 
Adonis was sometimes personated by a living man who 
died a violent death in the character of the god. Further, 
there is evidence which goes to show that among the 
agricultural peoples of the Eastern Mediterranean, the corn- 
spirit, by whatever name he was known, was often repre- 
sented, year by year, by human victims slain on the harvest- 
field! If that was so, it seems likely that the propitiation 
of the corn-spirit would tend to fuse to some extent with 
the worship of the dead. For the spirits of these victims 


1 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische For- Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
schungen (Strasburg, 1884), pp. I sgg.; i. 216 sgg. 
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might be thought to return to life in the ears which they 
had fattened with their blood, and to die a second death at 
the reaping of the corn. Now the ghosts of those who 
have perished by violence are surly and apt to wreak their 
vengeance on their slayers whenever an opportunity offers. 
Hence the attempt to appease the souls of the slaughtered 
victims would naturally blend, at least in the popular concep- 
tion, with the attempt to pacify the slain corn-spirit. And 
as the dead came back in the sprouting corn, so they might 
be thought to return in the spring flowers, waked from their 
long sleep by the soft vernal airs. They had been laid to 
their rest under the sod. What more natural than to 
imagine that the violets and the hyacinths, the roses and 
the anemones, sprang from their dust, were empurpled or 
incarnadined by their blood, and contained some portion of 
their spirit ? 
«I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled ; 


That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head, 


“ And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly, for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen?” 


In the summer after the battle of Landen, the most 
sanguinary battle of the seventeenth century in Europe, the 
earth, saturated with the blood of twenty thousand slain, 
broke forth into millions of poppies, and the traveller who 
passed that vast sheet of scarlet might well fancy that the 
earth had indeed given up her dead.’ At Athens the great 
Commemoration of the Dead fell in spring about the middle 
of March, when the early flowers are in bloom. Then the 
dead were believed to rise from their graves and go about 
the strects, vainly endeavouring to enter the temples and 
the dwellings, which were barred against these perturbed 
spirits with ropes, buckthorn, and pitch. The name of the 
festival, according to the most obvious and natural inter- 
pretation, means the Festival of Flowers, and the title would 


1 T. B. Macaulay, History of England, chapter xx. vol. iv. (London, 
1855) p. 410. 
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fit well with the substance of the ceremonies if at that 
season the poor ghosts were indeed thought to creep from 
the narrow house with the opening flowers.’ There may 
therefore be a measure of truth in the theory of Renan, 
who saw in the Adonis worship a dreamy voluptuous cult 
of death, conceived not as the King of Terrors, but as an 
insidious enchanter who lures his victims to himself and 
lulls them into an eternal sleep. The infinite charm of 
nature in the Lebanon, he thought, lends itself to religious 
emotions of this sensuous, visionary sort, hovering vaguely 
between pain and pleasure, between slumber and tears? It 
would doubtless be a mistake to attribute to Syrian peasants 
the worship of a conception so purely abstract as that of 
death in general. Yet it may be true that in their simple 
minds the thought of the reviving spirit of vegetation was 
blent with the very concrete notion of the ghosts of the 
dead, who come to life again in spring days with the early 
flowers, with the tender green of the corn and the many- 
tinted blossoms of the trees. Thus their views of the death 
and resurrection of nature would be coloured by their views 
of the death and resurrection of man, by their personal sorrows 
and hopes and fears. In like manner we cannot doubt that 
Renan’s theory of Adonis was itself deeply tinged by 
passionate memories, memories of the slumber akin to death 
which sealed his own eyes on the slopes of the Lebanon, 
memories of the sister who sleeps in the land of Adonis 
never again to wake with the anemones and the roses. 


1 This explanation of the name 
Anthesterta, as applied to a festival of 
the dead, is due to Mr, R. Wünsch 
(Das Friuhlingsfest der Insel Maita, 
Leipsic, 1902, pp. 43 sgg.). I cannot 
accept the late Dr. A. W. Verrall’s 
ingenious derivation of the word from 
a verb dvaféccacba in the sense of 
«to conjure up” (“The Name An- 
thesteria,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xx. (1900) pp. 115-117). As to 
the festival see E. Rohde, Psyche 3 
(Tübingen and Leipsic, 1903), i. 236 


sgq.3 Miss J. E. Harrison, Pro/ego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion? 
(Cambridge, 1908), pp. 32 sgg. In 
Annam people offer food to their dead 
on the graves when the earth begins 
to grow green in spring. The cere- 
mony takes place on the third day of 
the third month, the sun then entering 
the sign of Taurus. See Paul Giran, 
Magie et Religion Annamites (Paris, 
1912), pp. 423 59. 

2 Renan, Mission de Phénicie 
(Paris, 1864), p. 216. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 


PERHAPS the best proof that Adonis was a deity of vegeta- 
tion, and especially of the corn, is furnished by the gardens 
of Adonis, as they were called. These were baskets or pots 
filled with earth, in which wheat, barley, lettuces, fennel, and 
various kinds of flowers were sown and tended for eight 
days, chiefly or exclusively by women. Fostered by the 
sun’s heat, the plants shot up rapidly, but having no root 
they withered as rapidly away, and at the end of eight days 
were carried out with the images of the dead Adonis, and 
flung with them into the sea or into springs.’ 

These gardens of Adonis are most naturally interpreted 
as representatives of Adonis or manifestations of his power ; 
they represented him, true to his original nature, in vegetable 
form, while the images of him, with which they were carried 
out and cast into the water, portrayed him in his later 
human shape. All these Adonis ceremonies, if I am right, 
were originally intended as charms to promote the growth 


1 For the authorities see Raoul 
Rochette, ‘‘ Mémoire sur les jardins 
d’Adonis,” Revue Archéologigue, viii. 
(1851) pp. 97-123; W. Mannhardt, 
Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, p. 279, 
note 2, and p. 280, note? To the 
authorities cited by Mannhardt add 
Theophrastus, //ést. Plant. vi. 7. 33 
td., De Causis Plant, i. 12, 23; Gre: 
gorius Cyprius, i. 7; Macarius, i. 63; 
Apostolius, i. 34; Dioyenianus, i. 14; 
Plutarch, De sera num, vind. 17. 
Women only are mentioned as planting 
the gardens of Adonis by Plutarch, 2.¢.; 
Julian, Convivium, p. 329 ed. Span- 


heim (p. 423 ed. Hertlein); Eustathius 
on Homer, Od. xi. 590. On the other 
hand, Apostoliusand Diogenianus (//. cc.) 
say pureviovtes À puTevovoa. The earliest 
extant Greek writer who mentions the 
gardens of Adonis is Plato (Phaedrus, 
p. 276 B). The procession at the 
festival of Adonis is mentioned in an 
Attic inscription of 302 or 301 B.C. 
(G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,® vol. ii. p. 564, No. 726). 
Gardens of Adonis are perhaps alluded 
to by Isaiah (xvii. 10, with the com- 
mentators). 
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or revival of vegetation ; and the principle by which they 
were supposed to produce this effect was homoeopathic 
Or imitative magic. For ignorant people suppose that by 
mimicking the effect which they desire to produce they 
actually help to produce it; thus by sprinkling water they 
make rain, by lighting a fire they make sunshine, and so on. 
Similarly, by mimicking the growth of crops they hope to 
ensure a good harvest. The rapid growth of the wheat and 
barley in the gardens of Adonis was intended to make the 
corn shoot up; and the throwing of the gardens and of the 
images into the water was a charm to secure a due supply 
of fertilizing rain.. The same, I take it, was the object of 
throwing the effigies of Death and the Carnival into water in 
the corresponding ceremonies of modern Europe.’ Certainly 
the custom of drenching with water a leaf-clad person, who 
undoubtedly personifies vegetation, is still resorted to in 
Europe for the express purpose of producing rain? Similarly 
the custom of throwing water on the last corn cut at 
harvest, or on the person who brings it home (a custom 
observed in Germany and France, and till quite lately in 
England and Scotland), is in some places practised with the 
avowed intent to procure rain for the next year’s crops. 
Thus in Wallachia and amongst the Roumanians in Tran- 
sylvania, when a girl is bringing home a crown made of the 
last ears of corn cut at harvest, all who meet her hasten to 
throw water on her, and two farm-servants are placed at the 
door for the purpose ; for they believe that if this were not 
done, the crops next year would perish from drought. So 


1 In hot southern countries like 
Egypt and the Scmitic regions of 
Western Asia, where vegetation de- 
pends chiefly or entirely upon irriga- 
tion, the purpose of the charm is 
doubtless to secure a plentiful flow 
of water in the streams. But as the 
ultimate object and the charms for 
securing it are the same in both cases, 
I have not thought it necessary always 
to point out the distinction. 

2 The Dying God, pp. 232, 233 $99. 

3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 272 sqq. 

4 W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus 
der Germanen und ihrer Nachbar- 


stämme (Berlin, 1875), p. 214; W. 
Schmidt, Das Jahr und seine Tage in 
Meinung und Branch der Romänen 
Siebenbiirgens (Hermannstadt, 1866), 
pp. 18 sg. The custom of throwing 
water on the last wagon-load of corn 
returning from the harvest-field has 
been practised within living memory 
in Wigtownshire, and at Orwell in Cam- 
bridgeshire. SeeJ. G. Frazer, ‘ Notes 
on Harvest Customs,” Folk-lore Journal, 
vii. (1889) pp. 50, 51. (In the first 
of these passages the Orwell at which 
the custom used to be observed is said 
to be in Kent; this was a mistake of 
mine, which my informant, the Rev. 
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amongst the Saxons of Transylvania, the person who wears 
the wreath made of the last corn cut is drenched with water 
to the skin; for the wetter he is, the better will be next 
year’s harvest, and the more grain there will be threshed out. 
Sometimes the wearer of the wreath is the reaper who cut 
the last corn.) In Northern Euboea, when the corn-sheaves 
have been piled in a stack, the farmer’s wife brings a pitcher 
of water and offers it to each of the labourers that he may 
wash his hands. Every man, after he has washed his hands, 
sprinkles water on the corn and on the threshing-floor, 
expressing at the same time a wish that the corn may last 
long. Lastly, the farmer’s wife holds the pitcher slantingly 
and runs at full speed round the stack without spilling a 
drop, while she utters a wish that the stack may endure as 
long as the circle she has just described. At the spring 
ploughing in Prussia, when the ploughmen and _ sowers 
returned in the evening from their work in the fields, the 
farmer’s wife and the servants used to splash water over 
them. The ploughmen and sowers retorted by seizing every 
one, throwing them into the pond, and ducking them under 
the water. The farmer’s wife might claim exemption on 
payment of a forfeit, but every one else had to be ducked. 
By observing this custom they hoped to ensure a due 
supply of rain for the seed? Also after harvest in Prussia, 
the person who wore a wreath made of the last corn cut 
was drenched with water, while a prayer was uttered that 
“as the corn had sprung up and multiplied through the 
water, so it might spring up and multiply in the barn and 


granary.”* At Schlanow, in Brandenburg, when the sowers 


E. B. Birks, formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, afterwards cor- 
rected.) Mr. R. F. Davis writes to 
me (March 4, 1906) from Campbell 
College, Belfast: ‘‘ Between 30 and 
40 years ago I was staying, as a very 
small boy, at a Nottinghamshire farm- 
house at harvest-time, and was allowed 
—as a great privilege—to ride home 
on the top of the last load. All the 
harvesters followed the waggon, and 
on reaching the farmyard we found the 
maids of the farm gathered near the 
gate, with bowls and buckets of water, 
which they proceeded to throw on the 


men, who got thoroughly drenched.” 

l G. A. Heinrich, Agrarische Sitten 
und Gebräuche unter den Sachsen 
Siebenbürgens (Hermanstadt, 1880), p. 
24; H. von Wiislocki, Szttex und 
Brauch der Siedenbürger Sachsen (Ham- 
burg, 1888), p. 32. 

2? G. Drosinis, Land und Leute in 
Nord- Euböa (Leipsic, 1884), p. 53. 

3 Matthäus Prätorius, Deliciae Prus- 
sicae (Berlin, 1871), p. 55; W. Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus, pp. 214 sg., note. 

4 M. Prätorius, of. cz. p. 60; W. 
Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 215, 
note. 
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return home from the first sowing they are drenched 
with water “in order that the corn may grow.”? In 
Anhalt on the same occasion the farmer is still often 
sprinkled with water by his family; and his men and 
horses, and even the plough, receive the same treatment. 
The object of the custom, as people at Arensdorf explained 
it, is “to wish fertility to the fields for the whole year.” ? 
So in Hesse, when the ploughmen return with the plough 
from the field for the first time, the women and girls lie in 
wait for them and slyly drench them with water.? Near 
Naaburg, in Bavaria, the man who first comes back from 
sowing or ploughing has a vessel of water thrown over him 
by some one in hiding. At Hettingen in Baden the 
farmer who is about to begin the sowing of oats is sprinkled 
with water, in order that the oats may not shrivel up? 
Before the Tusayan Indians of North America go out to 
plant their fields, the women sometimes pour water on them ; 
the reason for doing so is that “as the water is poured on 
the men, so may water fall on the planted fields.”® The 
Indians of Santiago Tepehuacan steep the seed of the maize 
in water before they sow it, in order that the god of the 
waters may bestow on the fields the needed moisture” ~ 
The opinion that the gardens of Adonis are essentially 
charms to promote the growth of vegetation, especially of 
the crops, and that they belong to the same class of customs 
as those spring and midsummer folk-customs of modern 
Europe which I have described elsewhere,® does not rest for 
its evidence merely on the intrinsic probability of the case. 
Fortunately we are able to show that gardens of Adonis 
(if we may use the expression in a general sense) are still 
planted, first, by a primitive race at their sowing season, 


1 H. Prahn, ‘‘Glaube und Brauch 
in der Mark Brandenburg,” Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, i. (1891) 
p- 186. 
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aus Anhalt,” Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fiir Volkskunde, vii. (1897) p. 150. 

3 W. Kolbe, Hessische Volks- Sitten 
und Gebräuche (Marburg, 1888), p. 51. 

4 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
des Königreichs Bayern, ii. (Munich, 
1863) p. 297. 


6 E. H. Meyer, Badisches Volks- 
leben (Strasburg, 1900), p. 420. 

6 J. Walter Fewkes, ‘‘ The Tusayan 
New Fire Ceremony,” Proceedings of 
the Boston Soctety of Natural History, 
xxvi. (1895) p. 446. 

7 «Lettre du curé de Santiago 
Tepehuacan à son évêque,” Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), 
Deuxième Série, ii. (1834) pp. 181 sg. 
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and, second, by European peasants at midsummer. Amongst 
the Oraons and Mundas of Bengal, when the time comes for 
planting out the rice which has been grown in seed-beds, a 
party of young people of both sexes go to the forest and cut 
a young Karma-trec, or the branch of one. Bearing it in 
triumph they return dancing, singing, and beating drums, 
and plant it in the middle of the village dancing-ground. 
A sacrifice is offeréd to the tree; and next morning the 
youth of both sexes, linked arm-in-arm, dance in a great 
circle round the Karma-tree, which is decked with strips of 
coloured cloth and sham bracelets and necklets of plaited 
straw. As a preparation for the festival, the daughters of 
the headman of the village cultivate blades of barley in a 
peculiar way. The seed is sown in moist, sandy soil, mixed 
with turmeric, and the blades sprout and unfold of a pale- 
yellow or primrose colour. On the day of the festival the 
girls take up these blades and carry them in baskets to the 
dancing-ground, where, prostrating themselves reverentially, 
they place some of the plants before the Karma - tree. 
Finally, the Karma-tree is taken away and thrown into a 
stream or tank? The meaning of planting these barley 
blades and then presenting them to the Karma-tree is 
hardly open to question. Trees are supposed to exercise 
a quickening influence upon the growth of crops, and 
amongst the very people in question—the Mundas or 
Mundaris—* the grove deities are held responsible for the 
crops.”* Therefore, when at the season for planting out the 
rice the Mundas bring in a tree and treat it with so much 
respect, their object can only be to foster thereby the growth 
of the rice which is about te be planted out ; and the custom 
of causing barley blades to sprout rapidly and then present- 
ing them to the tree must be intended to subserve the same 
purpose, perhaps by reminding the tree-spirit of his duty 
towards the crops, and stimulating his activity by this visible 
exaipic of rapid vegetable growth, The throwing of the 
Karma-tree into the water is to be interpreted as a rain- 


1 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- As to the influence which trees are 
logy of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), p. supposed to exercise on the crops, see 
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charm. Whether the barley blades are also thrown into the 
water is not said; but if my interpretation of the custom 
is right, probably they are so. A distitiction between this 
Bengal custom and the Greek rites of Adonis is that in the 
former the tree-spirit appears in his original form as a tree; 
whereas in the Adonis worship he appears in human form, 
represented as a dead man, though his vegetable nature 1s 
indicated by the gardens of Adonis, which are, so to say, a 
secondary manifestation of his original power as a tree-spirit. 

Gardens of Adonis are cultivated also by the Hindoos, 
with the intention apparently of ensuring the fertility both 
of the earth and of mankind. Thus at Oodeypoor in 
Rajputana a festival is held “in honour of Gouri, or Isani, 
the goddess of abundance, the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of 
Greece. Like the Rajpoot Saturnalia, which it follows, it 
belongs to the vernal equinox, when nature in these regions 
proximate to the tropic is in the full expanse of her charms, 
and the matronly Gouri casts her golden mantle over the 
verdant Vassanti, personification of spring. Then the fruits 
exhibit their promise to the eye; the kohil fills the ear with 
melody ; the air is impregnated with aroma, and the crimson 
poppy contrasts with the spikes of golden grain to form a 
wreath for the beneficent Gouri. Gouri is one of the names 
of Isa or Parvati, wife of the greatest of the gods, Mahadeva 
or Iswara, who is conjoined with her in these rites, which 
almost exclusively appertain to the women. The meaning 
of gouri is ‘yellow,’ emblematic of the ripened harvest, when 
the votaries of the goddess adore her effigies, which are 
those of a matron painted the colour of ripe corn.” The 
rites begin when the sun enters the sign of the Ram, the 
opening of the Hindoo year. An image of the goddess 
Gouri is made of earth, and a smaller one of her husband 
Iswara, and the two are placed together. A small trench 
is next dug, barley is sown in it, and the ground watered 
and heated artificially till the grain sprouts, when the women 
dance round it hand in hand, invoking the blessing of Gouri 
on their husbands. After that the young corn is taken up 
and distributed by the women to the men, who wear it in 
their turbans. Every wealthy family, or at least every sub- 
division of the city, has its own image. These and other 
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rites, known only to the initiated, occupy several days, and 
are performed within doors. Then the images of the 
goddess and her husband are decorated and borne in pro- 
cession to a beautiful lake, whose deep blue waters mirror 
the cloudless Indian sky, marble palaces, and orange groves. 
Here the women, their hair decked with roses and jessamine, 
carry the image of Gouri down a marble staircase to the 
water’s edge, and dance round it singing hymns and love- 
songs. Meantime the goddess is supposed to bathe in the 
water. No men take part in the ceremony; even the 
image of Iswara, the husband-god, attracts little attention.’ 
In these rites the distribution of the barley shoots to the 
men, and the invocation of a blessing on their husbands by 
the wives, point clearly to the desire of offspring as one 
motive for observing the custom. The same motive prob- 
ably explains the use of gardens of Adonis at the marriage 
of Brahmans in the Madras Presidency. Seeds of five or 
nine sorts are mixed and sown in earthen pots, which are 
made specially for the purpose and are filled with earth. 
Bride and bridegroom water the seeds both morning and 
evening for four days ; and on the fifth day the seedlings are 
thrown, like the real gardens of Adonis, into a tank or river.’ 

In the Himalayan districts of North-Western India the 
cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse, or mustard in a basket 
of earth on the twenty-fourth day of the fourth month 
(Asdrh), which falls about the middle of July. Then on the 
last day of the month they place amidst the new sprouts 
small clay images of Mahadeo and Parvati and worship 
them in remembrance of the marriage of those deities. 
Next day they cut down the green stalks and wear them in 
their head-dress? Similar is the barley feast known as 
Jayi or Jawara in Upper India and as Bhujariya in the 
Central Provinces. On the seventh day of the light half of 
the month Sâwan grains of barley are sown in a pot of 
manure, and spring up so quickly that by the end of the 


1 Lieut.-Col. James Tod, Annals guary, xxv. (1896) p. 144; E. Thur- 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, i.(Lon- ston, Ethnographic Notes in Southern 
don, 1829) pp. 570-572. India (Madras, 1906), p. 2. 
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Madras Presidency,” J/ndian Anti- of India, ii, (Allahabad, 1884) p. 870, 
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month the vessel is full of long, yellowish-green stalks, On 
the first day of the next month, Bhâdon, the women and 
girls take the stalks out, throw the earth and manure into 
water, and distribute the plants among their male friends, 
who bind them in their turbans and about their dress! At 
Sargal in the Central Provinces of India this ceremony is 
observed about the middle of September. None but women 
may take part in it, though crowds of men come to look on. 
Some little time before the festival wheat or other grain has 
been sown in pots ingeniously constructed of large leaves, 
which are held together by the thorns of a species of acacia. 
Having grown up in the dark, the stalks are of a pale 
colour. On the day appointed these gardens of Adonis, as 
we may call them, are carried towards a lake which abuts 
on the native city. The women of every family or circle of 
friends bring their own pots, and having laid them on the 
ground they dance round them. Then taking the pots of 
sprouting corn they descend to the edge of the water, wash 
the soil away from the pots, and distribute the young plants 
among their friends.? At the temple of the goddess Padma- 
vati, near Pandharpur in the Bombay Presidency, a Nine 
Nights’ festival is held in the bright half of the month 
Ashvin (September—October). At this time a bamboo frame 
is hung in front of the image, and from it depend garlands 
of flowers and strings of wheaten cakes. Under the frame 
the floor in front of the pedestal is strewn with a layer of 
earth in which wheat is sown and allowed to sprout. A 
similar rite is observed in the same month before the images 
of two other goddesses, Ambabai and Lakhubai, who also 
have temples at Pandharpur. 


1 W, Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 4 
minster, 1896), ii. 293 sg. Compare 
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In some parts of Bavaria it is customary to sow flax 
in a pot on the last three days of the Carnival; from the 
seed which grows best an omen is drawn as to whether the 
early, the middle, or the late sowing will produce the best 
crop. In Sardinia the gardens of Adonis are still planted 
in connexion with the great Midsummer festival which bears 
the name of St. John. At the end of March or on the first 
of April a young man of the village presents himself to a girl, 
and asks her to be his comare (gossip or sweetheart), offering 
to be her compare. The invitation is considered as an honour 
by the girl’s family, and is gladly accepted. At the end of 
May the girl makes a pot of the bark of the cork-tree, fills 
it with carth, and sows a handful of wheat and barley in it. 
The pot being placed in the sun and often watered, the corn 
sprouts rapidly and has a good head by Midsummer Eve 
(St. John’s Eve, the twenty-third of June). The pot is then 
called Ærme or Nennert. On St. John’s Day the young man 
and the girl, dressed in their best, accompanied by a long 
retinue and preceded by children gambolling and frolicking, 
move in procession to a church outside the village. Here 
they break the pot by throwing it against the door of the 
church. Then they sit down in a ring on the grass and eat 
eggs and herbs to the music of flutes. Wine is mixed in a 
cup and passed round, each one drinking as it passes. 
Then they join hands and sing “ Sweethearts of St. John” 
(Compare e conare di San Giovanni) over and over again, 
the flutes playing the while. When they tire of singing 
they stand up and dance gaily in a ring till evening. This 
is the general Sardinian custom. "As practised at Ozieri it 
has some special features.’ In May the pots are made of 
cork - bark and planted with corn, as already described. 
Then on the Eve of St. John the window-sills are draped 
with rich cloths, on which the pots are placed, adorned with 
crimson and blue silk and ribbons of various colours. On 
each of the pots they used formerly to place a statuette or 
cloth doll dressed as a woman, or a Priapus-like figure made 
of paste; but this custom, rigorously forbidden by the 
Church, has fallen into disuse. The village swains go about 


| Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde des Konigretchs Bayern (Munich, 1860- 
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in a troop to look at the pots and their decorations and to 
wait for the girls, who assemble on the public square to 
celebrate the festival. Here a great bonfire is kindled, 
round which they dance and make merry. Those who wish 
to be “ Sweethearts of St. John” act as follows. The young 
man stands on one side of the bonfire and the girl on the 
other, and they, in a manner, join hands by each grasping 
one end of a long stick, which they pass three times back- 
wards and forwards across the fire, thus thrusting their hands 
thrice rapidly into the flames. This seals their relationship 
to each other, Dancing and music go on till late at night.’ 
The correspondence of these Sardinian pots of grain to the 
gardens of Adonis seems complete, and the images formerly 
placed in them answer to the images of Adonis which 
accompanied his gardens. 

_ Customs of the same sort are observed at the same 
season in Sicily. Pairs of boys and girls become gossips of 
St. John on St. John’s Day by drawing each a hair from his 
or her head and performing various ceremonies over them. 
Thus they tie the hairs together and throw them up in 
the air, or exchange them over a potsherd, which they 
afterwards break in two, preserving each a fragment with 
pious care. The tie formed in the latter way is supposed 
to last for life. In some parts of Sicily the gossips of St. 
John present each other with plates of sprouting corn, lentils, 
and canary seed, which have been planted forty days before 
the festival. The one who receives the plate pulls a stalk 
of the young plants, binds it with a ribbon, and preserves it 
among his or her greatest treasures, restoring the platter to 
the giver. At Catania the gossips exchange pots of basil 
and great cucumbers; the girls tend the basil, and the 
thicker it grows the more it is prized. 


1 Antonio Bresciani, Dez costumi 
dell’ isola di Sardegna comparati cogli 
antichissimi popoli orientale (Rome 
and Turin, 1866), pp. 427 sg.; R. 
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In these midsummer customs of Sardinia and Sicily it 
is possible that, as Mr. R. Wünsch supposes, St. John 
has replaced Adonis. We have seen that the rites of 
Tammuz or Adonis were commonly celebrated about mid- 
summer; according to Jerome, their date was June.” And 
besides their date and their similarity in respect of the pots 
of herbs and corn, there is another point of affinity between 
the two festivals, the heathen and the Christian. In both 
of them water plays a prominent part. At his midsummer 
festival in Babylon the image of Tammuz, whose name is 
said to mean “ true son of the deep water,’ was bathed with 
pure water: at his summer festival in Alexandria the image 
of Adonis, with that of his divine mistress Aphrodite, was 
committed to the waves; and at the midsummer celebration 
in Greece the gardens of Adonis were thrown into the sea 
or into springs. Now a great feature of the midsummer 
festival associated with the name of St. John is, or used to 
be, the custom of bathing in the sea, springs, rivers, or the 
dew on Midsummer Eve or the morning of Midsummer Day. 
Thus, for example, at Naples there is a church dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist under the name of St. John of the Sea 
(S. Giovan a mare); and it was an old practice for men 
and women to bathe in the sea on St. John’s Eve, that is, 
on Midsummer Eve, believing that thus all their sins were 
washed away.’ In the Abruzzi water is still supposed te 
acquire certain marvellous and beneficent properties on St. 
John’s Night. They say that on that night the sun and 
moon bathe in the water. Hence many people take a bath 
in the sea or in a river at that season, especially at the 
moment of sunrise. At Castiglione a Casauria they go 
before sunrise to the Pescara River or to springs, wash their 
faces and hands, then gird themselves with twigs of bryony 
(vitalba) and twine the plant round their brows, in order 
that they may be free from pains. At Pescina boys and 
girls wash each other’s faces in a river or a spring, then 
exchange kisses, and become gossips. The dew, also, that 
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falls on St. John’s Night is supposed in the Abruzzi to 
benefit whatever it touches, whether it be water, flowers, or 
the human body. For that reason people put out vessels 
of water on the window-sills or the terraces, and wash them- 
selves with the water in the morning in order to purify 
themselves and escape headaches and colds. A still more 
efficacious mode of accomplishing the same end is to rise at 
the peep of dawn, to wet the hands in the dewy grass, and 
then to rub the moisture on the eyelids, the brow, and the 
temples, because the dew is believed to cure maladies of the 
head and eyes. It is also a remedy for diseases of the skin. 
Persons who are thus afflicted should roll on the dewy 
grass. When patients are prevented by their infirmity or 
any other cause from quitting the house, their friends will 
gather the dew in sheets or tablecloths and so apply it to 
the suffering part.’ At Marsala in Sicily there is a spring 
of water in a subterranean grotto called the Grotto of the 
Sibyl. Beside it stands a church of St. John, which has 
been supposed to occupy the site of a temple of Apollo. 
On St. John’s Eve, the twenty-third of June, women and 
girls visit the grotto, and by drinking of the prophetic water 
learn whether their husbands have been faithful to them in 
the year that is past, or whether they themselves will wed 
in the year that is to come. Sick people, too, imagine that 
by bathing in the water, drinking of it, or ducking thrice in 
it in the name of the Trinity, they will be made whole.” At 
Chiaramonte in Sicily the following custom is observed on 
St. John’s Eve. The men repair to one fountain and the 
women to another, and dip their heads thrice in the water, 
repeating at each ablution certain verses in honour of 
St. John. They believe that this is a cure or preventive of 
the scald? When Petrarch visited Cologne, he chanced to 
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arrive in the town on St. John’s Eve. The sun was nearly 
setting, and his host at once led him to the Rhine. A 
strange sight there met his eyes, for the banks of the 
river were covered with pretty women. The crowd was great 
but good-humoured. From a rising ground on which he 
stood the poet saw many of the women, girt with fragrant 
herbs, kneel down on the water’s edge, roll their sleeves 
up above their elbows, and wash their white arms and hands 
in the river, murmuring softly some words which the Italian 
did not understand. He was told that the custom was a 
very old one, much honoured in the observance; for the 
common folk, especially the women, believed that to wash 
in the river on St. John’s Eve would avert every misfortune 
in the coming year? On St. John’s Eve the people of 
Copenhagen used to go on pilgrimage to a neighbouring 
spring, there to heal and strengthen themselves in the 
water.” In Spain people still bathe in the sea or roll naked 
in the dew of the meadows on St. John’s Eve, believing that 
this is a sovereign preservative against diseases of the skin.’ 
To roll in the dew on the morning of St. John’s Day is also 
esteemed a cure for diseases of the skin in Normandy and 
Perigord. In Perigord a ficld of hemp is especially recom- 
mended for the purpose, and the patient should rub himself 
with the plants on which he has rolled.4 At Ciotat in 
Provence, while the midsummer bonfire blazed, young people 
used to plunge into the sea and splash each other vigorously. 
At Vitrolles they bathed in a pond in order that they might 
not suffer from fever during the year, and at Saint-Maries 
they watered the horses to protect them from the itch A 
custom of drenching people on this occasion with water 
formerly prevailed in Toulon, Marseilles, and other towns of 
the south of France. The water was squirted from syringes, 
poued on the heads of passers-by from windows, and so 
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5 A. de Nore, “of. cit. p. 203 
Bérenger-Féraud, Réminiscences popu- 
laires de la Provence (Paris, 1885), 
Pp: 135-141. 
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forth? From Europe the practice of bathing in rivers and 
springs on St. John’s Day appears to have passed with the 
Spaniards to the New World? 

It may perhaps be suggested that this wide-spread 
custom of bathing in water or dew on Midsummer Eve or 
Midsummer Day is purely Christian in origin, having been 
adopted as an appropriate mode of celebrating the day 
dedicated to the Baptist. But in point of fact the custom 
is older than Christianity, for it was denounced and forbidden 
as a heathen practice by Augustine, and to this day it is 
practised at midsummer by the Mohammedan peoples of 
North Africa. We may conjecture that the Church, unable 
to put down this relic of paganism, followed its usual policy 
of accommodation by bestowing on the rite a Christian 
name and acquiescing, with a sigh, in its observance. And 
casting about for a saint to supplant a heathen patron of 
bathing, the Christian doctors could hardly have hit upon a 
more appropriate successor than St. John the Baptist. 

But into whose shoes did the Baptist step? Was the 
displaced deity really Adonis, as the foregoing evidence 
seems to suggest? In Sardinia and Sicily it may have 
been so, for in these islands Scmitic influence was certainly 
deep and probably lasting. The midsummer pastimes of 
Sardinian and Sicilian children may therefore be a direct 
continuation of the Carthaginian rites of Tammuz. Yet the 
midsummer festival seems too widely spread and too deeply 
rooted in Central and Northern Europe to allow us to trace 
it everywhere to an Oriental origin in general and to the cult 
of Adonis in particular. It has the air of a native of the soil 
rather than of an exotic imported from the East. We shall 


1 A. Breuil, ‘*Du Culte de St. Jean ticity. Both have been quoted by 


Baptiste,” Mémoires de la Société des 
Antiquaires de Picardie, viii. (1845) 
pp. 237 sg. Compare Balder the 
Beautiful, i. 193 59g. 

2 Diego Duran, Historia de las 
Indias de Nueva España, edited by 
J. F. Ramirez (Mexico, 1867-1880), 
ti, 293. 

3 Augustine, Opera, v. (Paris, 1683) 
col. 903; zd., Pars Secunda, coll. 461 
sg. The second of these passages 
occurs in a sermon of doubtful authen- 


J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, i. 
490. 

4 E. Doutté, Magie et Religion dans 
P Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 1908), 
pp. 567 sg.; E. Westermarck, ‘* Mid- 
summer Customs in Morocco,” /o/&- 
lore, xvi, (1905) pp. 31 sg.; id., 
Ceremonies and Beliefs connected with 
Agriculture, Certain Dates of the Solar 
Year, and the Weather (Helsingfors, 
1913), pp. 84-86. See alder the 
Beautiful, i. 216, 
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do better, therefore, to suppose that at a remote period 
similar modes of thought, based on similar needs, led men 
independently in many distant lands, from the North Sea 
to the Euphrates, to celebrate the summer solstice with rites 
which, while they differed in some things, yet agreed closely 
in others; that in historical times a wave of Oriental 
influence, starting perhaps from Babylonia, carried the 
Tammuz or Adonis form of the festival westward till it 
met with native forms of a similar festival; and that under 
pressure of the Roman civilization these different yet kindred 
festivals fused with each other and crystallized into a variety 
of shapes, which subsisted more or less separately side by 
side, till the Church, unable to suppress them altogether, 
stripped them so far as it could of their grosser features, and 
dexterously changing the names allowed them to pass 
muster as Christian. And what has just been said of the 
midsummer festivals probably applies, with the necessary 
modifications, to the spring festivals also. They, too, seem 
to have originated independently in Europe and the East, 
and after ages of separation to have amalgamated under 
the sway of the Roman Empire and the Christian Church. 
In Syria, as we have secn, there appears to have been 
a vernal celebration of Adonis; and we shall presently meet 
with an undoubted instance of an Oriental festival of spring 
in the rites of Attis. Meantime we must return for a little 
to the midsummer festival which goes by the name of 
St. John. 

The Sardinian practice of making merry round a great 
bonfire on St. John’s Eve is an instance of a custom which 
has been practised at the midsummer festival from time 
immemorial in many parts of Europe. That custom has 
been morc fully dealt with by me elsewhere.’ The instances 
which I have cited in other parts of this work seem to 
indicate a connexion of the midsummer bonfire with vegeta- 
tion. For example, both in Sweden and Bohemia an essential 
part of the festival is the raising of a May-pole or Midsummer- 
tree, which in Bohemia is burned in the bonfire? Again, in 
a Russian midsummer ceremony a straw figure of Kupalo, 


l Balder the Beautiful, i. 160 sgg. 
1 The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii, 65 sg. 
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the representative of vegetation, is placed beside a May-pole 
or Midsummer-tree and then carried to and fro across a 
bonfire.’ Kupalo is here represented in duplicate, in tree- 
form by the Midsummer-tree, and in human form by the 
straw effigy, just as Adonis was represented both by an 
image and a garden of Adonis; and the duplicate repre- 
sentatives of Kupalo, like those of Adonis, are finally cast 
into water. In the Sardinian and Sicilian customs the 
Gossips or Sweethearts of St. John probably answer, on the 
one hand to Adonis and Astarte, on the other to the King 
and Queen of May. In the Swedish province of Blekinge 
part of the midsummer festival is the election of a Mid- 
summer Bride, who chooses her bridegroom ; a collection is 
made for the pair, who for the time being are looked upon 
as man and wife.” Such Midsummer pairs may be supposed, 
like the May pairs, to stand for the powers of vegetation or 
of fertility in general: they represent in flesh and blood what 
the images of Siva or Mahadeo and Parvati in the Indian 
ceremonies, and the images of Adonis and Aphrodite in the 
Alexandrian ceremony, set forth in effigy. 

The reason why ceremonies whose aim is to foster the 
growth of vegetation should thus be associated with bonfires ; 
why in particular the representative of vegetation should be 
burned in the likeness of a tree, or passed across the fire in 
effigy or in the form of a living couple, has been discussed 
by me elsewhere.2 Here it is enough to have adduced 
evidence of such association, and therefore to have obviated 
the objection which might have been raised to my theory of 
the Sardinian custom, on the ground that the bonfires have 
nothing to do with vegetation. One more piece of evidence 
may here be given to prove the contrary. In some parts of 
Germany and Austria young men and girls leap over mid- 
summer bonfires for the express purpose of making the hemp 
or flax grow tall. We may, therefore, assume that in the 
Sardinian custom the blades of wheat and barley which are 


1 The Dying God, p. 262. 4 W., Mannhardt, Saumkultus, p. 


2 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden aens ES vam Lepsius, ALe Eai 


Lechrain (Munich, 1855), p. 183. 
(London, 1870), p. 257. For more evidence see Balder the 


3 Balder the Beautiful, i, 328 sgg., Beautiful, i, 165, 166, 166 sg., 168, 
ii, 21 sgq. TAIALA 
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forced on in pots for the midsummer festival, and which 
correspond so closely to the gardens of Adonis, form one 
of those widcly-spread midsummer ceremonies, the original 
object of which was to promote the growth of vegetation, 
and especially of the crops. But as, by an easy extension 
of ideas, the spirit of vegetation was believed to exercise a 
beneficent and fertilizing influence on human as well as 
animal life, the gardens of Adonis would be supposed, like 
the May-trees or May-boughs, to bring good luck, and more 
particularly perhaps offspring,’ to the family or to the person 
who planted them; and even after the idea had been aban- 
doned that they operated actively to confer prosperity, they 
might still be used to furnish omens of good or evil. It is 
thus that magic dwindles into divination. Accordingly we 
find modes of divination practised at midsummer which 
resemble more or less closely the gardens of Adonis. Thus 
an anonymous Italian writer of the sixteenth century has 
recorded that it was customary to sow barley and wheat a 
few days before the festival of St. John (Midsummer Day) 
and also before that of St. Vitus; and it was believed that 
the person for whom they were sown would be fortunate, and 
get a good husband or a good wife, ifthe grain sprouted well ; 
but if it sprouted ill, he or she would be unlucky.” In various 
parts of Italy and all over Sicily it is still customary to put 
plants in water or in earth on the Eve of St. John, and from 
the manner in which they are found to be blooming or 
fading on St. John’s Day omens are drawn, especially as to 
fortune in love. Amongst the plants used for this purpose 
are Ciuri di S. Giawauné (St. John’s wort?),and mettles? 
In Prussia two hundred years ago the farmers used to send 
out their scrvants, especially their maids, to gather St. John’s 


1 The use of gardens of Adonis to L. Passarini, “Il Comparatico e la 


fertilize the human sexes appears plainly 
in the corresponding Indian practices. 
See above, pp. 241, 242, 243. 

2 G. Pitré, Spettacoli e Feste Popolari 
Siciliane, pp. 296 sg. 

2G. RITE oa pg cee sa. ; 
Antonio de Nino, Ust e Costumi Abruz- 
zest (Florence, 1879-1883), i. 55 59. 3 
A. de Gubernatis, Usi Nuziali in Italia 
e presso gli altri Popoli Indo-Europei 
(Milan, 1878), pp. 39 sg. Compare 


Festa di S. Giovanni nelle Marche e 
in Roma,” Archivio per lo Studio delle 
Tradizioni Popolari, i, (1882) p. 135. 
At Smyrna a blossom of the Agnus 
castus is used on St. John’s Day for a 
similar purpose, but the mode in which 
the omens are drawn is somewhat 
different. See Teofilo, ‘‘La notte di 
San Giovanni in Oriente,” Archivio 
per lo Studio delle Tradizioni Popolari, 
vii, (1888) pp. 128-130. 
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wort on Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day (St. John’s 
Day). When they had fetched it, the farmer took as many 
plants as there were persons and stuck them in the wall or 
between the beams; and it was thought that he or she 
whose plant did not bloom would soon fall sick or die. The 
rest of the plants were tied in a bundle, fastened to the end 
of a pole, and set up at the gate or wherever the corn would 
be brought in at the next harvest. The bundle was called 
Kupole: the ceremony was known as Kupole’s festival ; 
and at it the farmer prayed for a good crop of hay, and 
so forth’ This Prussian custom is particularly notable, 
inasmuch as it strongly confirms the opinion that Kupalo 
(doubtless identical with Kupole) was originally a deity of 
vegetation.” For here Kupalo is represented by a bundle of 
plants specially associated with midsummer in folk-custom ; 
and her influence over vegetation is plainly signified by 
placing her vegetable emblem over the place where the 
harvest is brought in, as well as by the prayers for a good 
crop which are uttered on the occasion. This furnishes a 
fresh argument in support of the view that the Death, whose 
analogy to Kupalo, Yarilo, and the rest I have shown else- 
where, originally personified vegetation, more especially the 
dying or dead vegetation of winter.» Further, my interpre- 
tation of the gardens of Adonis is confirmed by finding that 
in this Prussian custom the very same kind of plants is used 
to form the gardens of Adonis (as we may call them) and 
the image of the deity. Nothing could set in a stronger light 
the truth of the theory that the gardens of Adonis are merely 
another manifestation of the god himself. 

In Sicily gardens of Adonis are still sown in spring 
as well as in summer, from which we may perhaps infer 
that Sicily as well as Syria celebrated of old a vernal festival 
of the dead and risen god. At the approach of Easter, 
Sicilian women sow wheat, lentils, and canary-seed in plates, 
which they keep in the dark and water every two days. 
The plants soon shoot up; the stalks are tied together with 
red ribbons, and the plates containing them are placed on 


1 Matthäus Pratorius, De/iciae Prus- 3 The Dying God, pp. 233 syqss 
sicae (Berlin, 1871), p. 56. 261 sgg. 
2 The Dying God, pp. 261 sg. 
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the sepulchres which, with the effigies of the dead Christ, 
are made up in Catholic and Greek churches on Good 
Friday, just as the gardens of Adonis were placed on the 
grave of the dead Adonis? The practice is not confined 
to Sicily, for it is observed also at Cosenza in Calabria,’ and 
perhaps in other places. The whole custom—sepulchres as 
well as plates of sprouting grain—may be nothing but a con- 
tinuation, under a different name, of the worship of Adonis. 

Nor are these Sicilian and Calabrian customs the only 
Easter ceremonies which resemble the rites of Adonis. 
“During the whole of Good Friday a waxen effigy of the 
dead Christ is exposed to view in the middle of the Greek 
churches and is covered with fervent kisses by the thronging 
crowd, while the whole church rings with melancholy, mono- 
tonous dirges. Late in the evening, when it has grown quite 
dark, this waxen image is carried by the priests into the 
street on a bier adorned with lemons, roses, jessamine, and 
other flowers, and there begins a grand procession of the 
multitude, who move in serried ranks, with slow and solemn 
step, through the whole town. Every man carries his taper 
and breaks out into doleful lamentation. At all the houses 
which the procession passes there are seated women with 
censers to fumigate the marching host. Thus the com- 
munity solemnly buries its Christ as if he had just died. At 
last the waxen image is again deposited in the church, and 
the same lugubrious chants echo anew. These lamenta- 
tions, accompanied by a strict fast, continue till midnight on 
Saturday. As the clock strikes twelve, the bishop appears 
and announces the glad tidings that ‘Christ is risen,’ to 
which the crowd replies, ‘He is risen indeed, and at once 
the whole city bursts into an uproar of joy, which finds vent 
in shrieks and shouts, in the endless discharge of carronades 
and muskcts, and the explosion of fire-works of every sort. 
In the very same hour people plunge from the extremity 
of the fast into the enjoyment of the Easter lamb and neat 
wine.” * 


1 G. Pitré, Spettacoli e Feste Popolari  Greco-Latina negli usi e nelle credenze 


Siciliane, p. 211. popolari della Calabria Citeriore (Co- 
2 Kýrovs wolow émiradlous Addyidi. senza, 1884), p. 50. 
Eustathius on Homer, Odg, xi. 590. 4 C. Wachsmuth, Das alle Griechen- 
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In like manner the Catholic Church has been accustomed Resem- 


; ; $ sae bl f 

to bring before its followers in a visible form the death and jhe Easter 

resurrection of the Redeemer. Such sacred dramas are well ee 
In the 


fitted to impress the lively imagination and to stir the warm Catholic 
feelings of a susceptible southern race, to whom the pomp ee 
and pageantry of Catholicism are more congenial than to of Adonis. 
the colder temperament of the Teutonic peoples. The 
solemnities observed in Sicily on Good Friday, the official 
anniversary of the Crucifixion, are thus described by a native 
Sicilian writer. “ A truly moving ceremony is the procession 
which always takes place in the evening in every commune 
of Sicily, and further the Deposition from the Cross. The 
brotherhoods took part in the procession, and the rear was 
brought up by a great many boys and girls representing 
saints, both male and female, and carrying the emblems of 
Christ’s Passion. The Deposition from the Cross was 
managed by the priests. The coffin with the dead Christ 
in it was flanked by Jews armed with swords, an object of 
horror and aversion in the midst of the profound pity 
excited by the sight not only of Christ but of the Mater 
Dolorosa, who followed behind him. Now and then the 
‘mysteries’ or symbols of the Crucifixion went in front. 
Sometimes the procession followed the ‘three hours of 
agony’ and the ‘Deposition from the Cross.” The ‘three 
hours’ commemorated those which Jesus Christ passed upon 
the Cross. Beginning at the eighteenth and ending at the 
twenty - first hour of Italian time two priests preached 
alternately on the Passion. Anciently the sermons were 
delivered in the open air on the place called the Caivary: at 
last, when the third hour was about to strike, at the words 
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emisit spiritum Christ died, bowing his head amid the sobs 
and tears of the bystanders. Immediately afterwards in 
some places, three hours afterwards in others, the sacred 
body was unnailed and deposited in the coffin. In Castro- 
nuovo, at the Ave Maria, two priests clad as Jews, repre- 
senting Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, with their 
servants in costume, repaired to the Calvary, preceded by 
the Company of the Whites. There, with doleful verses 
and chants appropriate to the occasion, they performed the 
various operations of the Deposition, after which the pro- 
cession took its way to the larger church. . . . In Salaparuta 
the Calvary is erected in the church. At the announcement 
of the death, the Crucified is made to bow his head by means 
of machinery, while guns are fired, trumpets sound, and 
amid the silence of the people, impressed by the death cf 
the Redeemer, the strains of a melancholy funeral march 
are heard. Christ is removed from the Cross and deposited 
in the coffin by three priests. After the procession of the 
dead Christ the burial is performed, that is, two priests lay 
Christ in a fictitious sepulchre, from which at the mass of 
Easter Saturday the image of the risen Christ issues and is 
elevated upon the altar by means of machinery.”! Scenic 
representations of the same sort, with variations of detail, are 
exhibited at Easter in the Abruzzi,“ and probably in many 
other parts of the Catholic world? 

When we reflect how often the Church has skilfully con- 
trived to plant the seeds of the new faith on the old stock 
of paganism, we may surmise that the Easter celebration of 
the dead and risen Christ was grafted upon a similar cele- 
bration of the dead and risen Adonis, which, as we have seen 
reason to believe, was celebrated in Syria at the same season. 
The type, created by Greek artists, of the sorrowful goddess 
with her dying lover in her arms, resembles and may have 


1 G, Pitré, Spettacoli e Feste Popolari 
Siciliane, pp. 217 sq. 

2G. Finamore, Credenze, Usi e 
Costumi Abriuszest, pp. 118-120; A, 
de Nino, Usi e Costumi Abruzzest, 
i. 64 sg., ìi. 210-212, At Roccacara- 
manico part of the Easter spectacle is 
the death of Judas, who, personated by 
a living man, pretends to hang himself 


upon a tree or a great branch, which 
has been brought into the church and 
planted near the high altar for the pur- 
pose (A. de Nino, of. cit. ii. 211). 

3 The drama of the death and resur- 
rection of Christ was formerly cele- 
brated at Easter in England. See 
Abbot Gasquet, Parish Life in Medi- 
aeval England, pp. 177 sgg., 182 sq. 
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been the model of the Pze¢d of Christian art, the Virgin with 
the dead body of her divine Son in her lap, of which the 
most celebrated example is the one by Michael Angelo in 
St. Peters. That noble group, in which the living sorrow of 
the mother contrasts so wonderfully with the languor of 
death in the son, is one of the finest compositions in marble. 
Ancient Greek art has bequeathed to us few works so 
beautiful, and none so pathetic. 

In this connexion a well-known statement of Jerome 
may not be without significance. He tells us that Beth- 
lehem, the traditionary birthplace of the Lord, was shaded 
by a grove of that still older Syrian Lord, Adonis, and 
that where the infant Jesus had wept, the lover of Venus 
was bewailed.? Though he does not expressly say so, 
Jerome seems to have thought that the grove of Adonis 
had been planted by the heathen after the birth of Christ 
for the purpose of defiling the sacred spot. In this 
he may have been mistaken. If Adonis was indeed, 
as I have argued, the spirit of the corn, a more suitable 
name for his dwelling-place could hardly be found than 
Bethlehem, “the House of Bread,” and he may well have 
been worshipped there at his House of Bread long ages 
before the birth of Him who said, “I am the bread of life.” 4 
Even on the hypothesis that Adonis followed rather than 
preceded Christ at Bethlehem, the choice of his sad figure 
to divert the allegiance of Christians from their Lord cannot 
but strike us as eminently appropriate when we remember the 
similarity of the rites which commemorated the death and 
resurrection of the two. One of the earliest seats of the 
worship of the new god was Antioch, and at Antioch, 


1 The comparison has already been 
made by A. Maury, who also com- 
pares the Easter ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church with the rites of 
Adonis (Histoire des Religions de la 
Grèce Antique, Paris, 1857-1859, vol. 
iii. p. 221), 

2 Jerome, LZ fist. lviii. 3 (Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, xxii. 581). 
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wheat and barley, groves of olive and 
almond, and vineyards. The wine of 
Bethlehem (‘Talhami’) is among the 
best of Palestine. So great fertility 
must mean that the site was occupied, 
in spite of the want of springs, from the 
earliest times” (George Adam Smith, 
s.v. ** Bethlehem,” Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, i. 560). It was in the harvest- 
fields of Bethlehem that Ruth, at least 
in the poet’s fancy, listened to the 
nightingale ‘‘amid the alien corn.” 
4 John vi. 35. 
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as we have seen,’ the death of the old god was annually 
celebrated with great solemnity. A circumstance which 
attended the entrance of Julian into the city at the time of 
the Adonis festival may perhaps throw some light on the date 
of its celebration. When the emperor drew near to the city 
he was received with public prayers as if he had been a god, 
and he marvelled at the voices of a great multitude who 
cried that the Star ‘of Salvation had dawned upon them in 
the East? This may doubtless have been no more than a 
fulsome compliment paid by an obsequious Oriental crowd 
to the Roman emperor. But it is also possible that 
the rising of a bright star regularly gave the signal for 
the festival, and that as chance would have it the star 
emerged above the rim of the eastern horizon at the very 
moment of the emperor’s approach. The coincidence, if it 
happened, could hardly fail to strike the imagination of a 
superstitious and excited multitude, who might thereupon 
hail the great man as the deity whose coming was 
announced by the sign in the heavens. Or the emperor 
may have mistaken for a greeting to himself the shouts 
which were addressed to the star. Now Astarte, the divine 
mistress of Adonis, was identified with the planet Venus, 
and her changes from a morning to an evening star were 
carefully noted by the Babylonian astronomers, who drew 
omens from her alternate appearance and disappearance.’ 
Hence we may conjecture that the festival of Adonis was 
regularly timed to coincide with the appearance of Venus as 


1 Above, p. 227. 

2 Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 9. 
14, ‘* Urbigue propinguans in speciem 
alicujus numinis volis excipitur pub- 
licis, miratus voces multitudinis mag- 
nae, salutare sidus inluxisse eots parti- 
bus adclamantis.”” We may compare 
the greeting which a tribe of South 
American Indians used to give to a 
worshipful star after its temporary dis- 
appearance. ‘The Abipones think 
that the Pleiades, composed of seven 
stars, is an image of their ancestor. As 
the constellation is invisible for some 
months in the sky of South America, 
they believe that their ancestor is ill, 
and every year they are mortally afraid 
that he will die, But when the said 


stars reappear in the month of May, 
they imagine that their ancestor is 
recovered from his sickness and has 
returned ; so they hail him with joyous 
shouts and the glad music of pipes and 
war-horns. They congratulate him on 
his recovery. ‘How we thank you! 
At last you have come back? Oh, 
have you happily recovered?’ With 
such cries they fill the air, attesting at 
once their gladness and their folly.” 
See M. Dobrizhoffer, Historia de Abhi- 
pontbus (Vienna, 1784), ii. 77. 

3 M. Jastrow, The Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 370 599.3 
Ii. Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s Die 
Kethinschriftenunddas Alte Testament,’ 
P. 424. 
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the Morning or Evening Star. But the star which the 
people of Antioch saluted at the festival was seen in the 
East; therefore, if it was indeed Venus, it can only have 
been the Morning Star. At Aphaca in Syria, where there 
was a famous temple of Astarte, the signal for the celebra- 
tion of the rites was apparently given by the flashing of a 
meteor, which on a certain day fell like a star from the top 
of Mount Lebanon into the river Adonis. The meteor was 
thought to be Astarte herself,’ and its flight through the air 
might naturally be interpreted as the descent of the amorous 
goddess to the arms of her lover. At Antioch and elsewhere 
the appearance of the Morning Star on the day of the festival 
may in like manner have been hailed as the coming of the 
goddess of love to wake her dead leman from his earthy bed. 
If that were so, we may surmise that it was the Morning 
Star which guided the wise men of the East to Bethlehem,” 
the hallowed spot which heard, in the language of Jerome, the 
weeping of the infant Christ and the lament for Adonis. 


1 Sozomenus, Historia Ecclesiastica, seasons when the people assembled to 


ii. 5 (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, lxvii. 
948). The connexion of the meteor 
with the festival of Adonis is not 
mentioned by Sozomenus, but is con- 
firmed by Zosimus, who says (fst. i. 
58) that a light like a torch or a globe 
of fire was seen on the sanctuary at the 


worship the goddess and to cast their 
offerings of gold, silver, and fine 
raiment into a lake beside the temple. 
As to Aphaca and the grave of Adonis 
see above, pp. 28 sg. 


2 Matthew il. 1-12. 


Tae Star of 
Bethlehem. 
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ANOTHER of those gods whose supposed death and resurrec- 
tion struck such deep roots into the faith and ritual of 
Western Asia is Attis. He was to Phrygia what Adonis 
was to Syria. Like Adonis, he appears to have been a god 
of vegetation, and his death and resurrection were annually 
mourned and rejoiced over at a festival in spring.’ The 
legends and rites of the two gods were so much alike that 
the ancients themselves sometimes identified them.? Attis 
was said to have been a fair young shepherd or herdsman 
beloved by Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, a great 
Asiatic goddess of fertility, who had her chief home in 
Phrygia.® Some held that Attis was her son His birth, 
like that of many other heroes, is said to have been 
miraculous. His mother, Nana, was a virgin, who conceived 
by putting a ripe almond or a pomegranate in her bosom. 
Indeed in the Phrygian cosmogony an almond figured 


1 Diodorus Siculus, iii. 59. 7; Sal- 
lustius philosophus, ‘‘ Dediiset mundo,” 


ili. 23. 51 sgq. 
3 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 223579.; Tertullian, 


iv., Fraymenta Philosophorum Grae- 
corum, ed. F, G. A. Mullach, iii. 33 ; 
Scholiast on Nicander, Alexipharmaca, 
8; Firmicus Maternus, De errore pro- 
fanarum religionum, 3 and 22, The 
ancient evidence, literary and inscrip- 
tional, as to the myth and ritual of 
Attis has been collected and discussed 
by Mr. H. Hepding in his monograph, 
Attis, seine Mythen und sein Kult 
(Giessen, 1903). 

2 Hippolytus, efutatio omnium 
haeresium, V. 9, p. 168 ed. L. Duncker 
and F. G. Schneidewin (Göttingen, 
1859); Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
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Apologeticus, 15; id., Ad Nationes, i. 
10; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, iv. 
35. As to Cybele, the Great Mother, 
the Mother of the Gods, conceived as 
the source of all life, both animal and 
vegetable, see Rapp, in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mytho- 
logie, s.v. “Kybele,” ii. 1638 sgg. 


4 Scholiast on Lucian, Jupiter 
Tragoedus, 8, p. 60 ed. H. Rabe 
(Leipsic, 1906), (vol. iv. p. 173 ed. 
C. Jacobitz); Hippolytus, Æefutatio 
omnium haeresium, Vv. 9, pp. 168, 170 
ed. Duncker and Schneidewin. 
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as the father of all things,’ perhaps because its delicate lilac 
blossom is one of the first heralds of the spring, appearing on 
the bare bouchs before the leaves have opened. Such tales of 
virgin mothers are relics of an age of childish ignorance when 
men had not yet recognized the intercourse of the sexes as 
the true cause of offspring. That ignorance, still shared by 
the lowest of existing savages, the aboriginal tribes of central 
Australia? was doubtless at one time universal among 
mankind. Even in later times, when people are better 
acquainted with the laws of nature, they sometimes 
imagine that these laws may be subject to exceptions, 
and that miraculous beings may be born in miraculous 
ways by women who have never known a man. In Palestine 
to this day it is believed that a woman may conceive by a 
jinnee or by the spirit of her dead husband. There is, or 
was lately, a man at Nebk who is currently supposed to be 
the offspring of such a union, and the simple folk have 
never suspected his mother’s virtue.? Two different accounts 
of the death of Attis were current.* According to the 
one he was killed by a boar, like Adonis. According to 
the other he unmanned himself under a pine- tree, and 
bled to death on the spot. The latter is said to have 
been the iocal story told by the people of Pessinus, a great 
seat of the worship of Cybele, and the whole legend of 
which the story forms a part is stamped with a character 
of rudeness and savagery that speaks strongly for its 


antiquity. Both tales might 


1 Pausanias, vii. 17. 11; Hippolytus, 
Refutatio omnium haerestum, v. 9, pp. 
166, 168 ed. Duncker and Schneidewin; 
Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, v. 6. 


2 See above, pp. 99 sgg. 


3 S, I. Curtiss, Primitive Semitic 
Religion To-day, pp. 11§ sg. See 
above, pp. 78, 213 sgg. 

4 That Attis was killed by a boar 
was stated by Hermesianax, an elegiac 
poet of the fourth century B.C. (Pau- 
sanias, vii, 17); compare Scholiast 
on Nicander, Alexipharmaca, 8. The 
other story is told by Arnobius (4d- 
versus Nationes, V. § sgg.) on the 
authority of Timotheus, who professed 
to derive it from recondite antiquarian 


claim the support of custom, 


works and from the very heart of the 
mysteries. It is obviously identical 
with the account which Pausanias (/.c.) 
mentions as the story current in 
Pessinus. According to Servius (on 
Virgil, Æen, ix, 115), Attis was found 
bleeding to death under a pine-tree, 
but the wound which robbed him of 
his virility and his life was not inflicted 
by himself. The Timotheus cited by 
Pausanias may be the Timotheus who 
was consulted by Ptolemy Soter on 
religious matters and helped to establish 
the worship of Serapis. See Plutarch, 
‘sts et Osiris, 28; Franz Cumont, Zes 
Religions Orientales dans le Paganisme 
Romain? (Paris, 1909), pp. 77, 113, 
335. 
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or rather both were probably invented to explain certain 
customs observed by the worshippers. The story of the sclf- 
mutilation of Attis is clearly an attempt to account for the 
self-mutilation of his priests, who regularly castrated them- 
selves on entering the service of the goddess. The story of 
his death by the boar may have been told to explain why his 
worshippers, especially the people of Pessinus, abstained from 
eating swine.’ In like manner the worshippers of Adonis 
abstained from pork, tecause a boar had killed their god.’ 
After his death Attis is said to have been changed into 
a pine-tree.® 

The wership ef the Phrygian Mother of the Gods was 
adopted by the Romans in 204 B.C. towards the close of their 
long struggle with Hannibal. For their drooping spirits had 
been opportunely cheered by a prophecy, alleged to be drawn 
from that convenient farrago of nonsense, the Sibylline Books, 
that the foreign invader would be driven from Italy if the 
great Oriental goddess were brought to Rome. Accordingly 
ambassadors were despatched to her sacred city Pessinus in 
Phrygia. The small black stone which embodied the mighty 
divinity was entrusted to them and conveyed to Rome, 
where it was received with great respect and installed in’ the 
temple of Victory on the Palatine Hill. It was the middle 
of April when the goddess arrived,* and she went to work at 
once. For the harvest that year was such as had not been 
seen for many a long day,’ and in the very next year 
Hannibal and his veterans embarked for Africa. As he 
looked his last on the coast of Italy, fading behind him in 
the distance, he could not foresee that Europe, which had 
repelled the arms, would yet yield to the gods, of the Orient. 
The vanguard of the conquerors had already encamped in 


1 Pausanias, vii. 17.10; Julian, Oraz, 
i TP By Te, Be) Cal, Ih, (Cn Paaa 
(Leipsic, 1875-1876). Similarly at 
Comanain Pontus, theseat ofthe worship 
of the goddess Ma, pork was not eaten, 
and swine might not even be brought 
into the city (Strabo, xii. 8. 9, p. 575). 
As to Comana see above, p. 39. 

2 S. Sophronius, ‘SS. Cyri et 
Joannis Miracula,” Migne’s Patrologia 
Graeca, lxxxvii. Pars Tertia, col. 3624, 


mpòs mAdvynv “ENAnuixhy daroxAlvovcay 
[scil rhv "Ioudlay] kal ratry did Tov 
Akros Gdvarov Ta Kpéa mapatreic Oat 
Tà Vera. 

3 Ovid, Metam. x. 103 sgg. 

§ Livy, xxix. chs. 10, II, and 14; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv, 259 sgg.; Herodian, ii. 
11. As to the stone which represented 
the goddess see Arnobius, Adversus 
Nationes, vil. 49. 

6 Pliny, Mat. Hist. xviii. 16. 
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the heart of Italy before the rearguard of the beaten army 
fell sullenly back from its shores. 

We may conjecture, though we are not told, that the 
Mother of the Gods brought with her the worship of her 
youthful lover or son to her new home in the West. 
Certainly the Romans were familiar with the Galli, the 
emasculated priests of Attis, before the close of the Republic. 
These unsexed beings, in their Oriental costume, with little 
images suspended on their breasts, appear to have been a 
familiar sight in the streets of Rome, which they traversed in 
procession, carrying the image of the goddess and chanting 
their hymns to the music of cymbals and tambourines, flutes 
and horns, while the people, impressed by the fantastic show 
and moved by the wild strains, flung alms to them in 
abundance, and buried the image and its bearers under 
showers of roses.! A further step was taken by the Emperor 
Claudius when he incorporated the Phrygian worship of 
the sacred tree, and with it probably the orgiastic rites of 
Attis, in the established religion of Rome.” The great 


1 Lucretius, ii. 598 sgg.; Catullus, certain objections. (1) JoannesLydus, 


lxiii. ; Varro, Satir. Menipp., ed. F. 
zücheler (Berlin, 1882), pp. 176, 178; 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 181 599., 223 599., 
361 sgqg.; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 
Antiquit, Rom. ii. 19, compare Poly- 
bius, xxii. 18 ed. L. Dindorf (Leipsic, 
1866-1868). 

2 Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 
41. See Robinson Ellis, Commentary 
on Catullus (Oxford, 1876), pp. 206 
sq.; H. Hepding, A//zs, pp. 142 sg. 3 
Fr. Cumont, Zes Religions Orientales 
dans le Paganisme Romain? (Paris, 
1909), pp. 83 s4. 

It is held by Prof. A. von Domas- 
zewski that the Claudius who incorpo- 
rated the Phrygian worship of the 
sacred tree in the Roman ritual was 
not the emperor of the first century 
but the emperor of the third century, 
Claudius Gothicus, who came to the 
throne in 268 A.D. See A. von 
Domaszewski, ‘‘ Magna Mater in Latin 
Inscriptions,” Zhe Journal of Roman 
Studies, i. (1911) p. 56.1 The later 
date, it is said, fits better with the 
slow development of the worship. But 
on the other hand this view is open to 


our only authority on the point, appears 
to identify the Claudius in question 
with the emperor of the first century. 
(2) The great and widespread popu- 
larity of the Phrygian worship in the 
Roman empire long before 268 A.D. is 
amply attested by an array of ancient 
writers and inscriptions, especially by a 
great series of inscriptions referring to 
the colleges of Tree-bearers (Dendro- 
phort), from which we learn that one 
of these colleges, devoted to the wor- 
ship of Cybele and Attis, existed at 
Rome in the age of the Antonines, 
about a century before the accession of 
Claudius Gothicus. (3) Passages of 
the Augustan historians (Aelius Lam- 
pridius, Alexander Severus, 37; Tre- 
bellius Pollio, Claudius, iv. 2) refer to 
the great spring festival of Cybele and 
Attis in a way which seems to imply 
that the festival was officially recog- 
nized by the Roman government before 
Claudius Gothicus succeeded to the 
purple ; and we may-hesitate to follow 
Prof. von Domaszewski in simply 
excising these passages as the work 
of an “impudent forger.” (4) The 
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spring festival of Cybele and Attis is best known to us in 
the form in which it was celebrated at Rome; but as we 
are informed that the Roman ceremonies were also Phrygian, 
we may assume that they differed hardly, if at all, from 
their Asiatic original. The order of the festival seems to 
have been as follows.” 

On the twenty-second day of March, a pine-tree was 
cut in the woods and brought into the sanctuary of Cybele, 
where it was treated as a great divinity. The duty of 
carrying the sacred tree was entrusted to a guild of Tree- 
bearers. The trunk was swathed like a corpse with woollen 
bands and decked with wreaths of violets, for violets were 
said to have sprung from the blood of Attis, as roses and 
anemones from the blood of Adonis; and the effigy of a 
young man, doubtless Attis himself, was tied to the middle 


of the stem. 


On the second day of the festival, the twenty- 


official establishment of the bloody 
Phrygian superstition suits better the 
life and character of the superstitious, 
timid, cruel, pedantic Claudius of the 
first century than the gallant soldier 
his namesake in the third century. 
The one lounged away his contemptible 
days in the safety of the palace, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of lifeguards. The 
other spent the two years of his brief 
but glorious reign in camps and battle- 
fields on the frontier, combating the 
barbarian enemies of the empire; and 
it is probable that he had as little 
leisure as inclination to pander to the 
superstitions of the Roman populace. 
For these reasons it seems better with 
Mr. Hepding and Prof. Cumont to 
acquiesce in the traditional view that 
the rites of Attis were officially cele- 
brated at Rome from the first century 
onward. 

An intermediate view is adopted by 
Prof, G. Wissowa, who, brushing aside 
the statement of Joannes Lydus alto- 
gether, would seemingly assign the public 
institution of the rites to the middle of 
the second century A.D. on the ground 
that the earliest extant evidence of their 
public celebration refers to that period 
(Religion und Kultus der Römer, 
Munich, 1912, p. 322). But, con- 
sidering the extremely imperfect evi- 


dence at our disposal for the history of 
these centuries, it seems rash to infer 
that an official cult cannot have becn 
older than the earliest notice of it 
which has chanced to come down to 
us. 

1 Arrian, Tactica, 33; Servius on 
Virgil, Aen, xii. 836. 

2 On the festival see J. Marquardt, 
Römische Staaisverwaltung, iii.” (Leip- 
sic, 1885) pp. 370 sgg. ; the calendar 
of Philocalus, in Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, vol. i.? Pars prior (Berlin, 
1893), p. 260, with Th. Mommsen’s 
commentary (pp. 313 sg.) ; W. Mann- 
hardt, Antike Waid- und Feldkulte, 
PP. 291 $99,; id., Baumkultus, pp. 
572 sgg. ; G. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultus der Römer,? pp. 318 sgq.; 
H. Hepding, Aztzs, pp. 147 S77. ; 
J. Toutain, Zes Cultes Paiens dans 
LEmpire Romain, ti. (Paris, 1911) 
pp. 82 sgg. 

3 Julian, Orat. v. 168 C, p. 218 
ed. F. C. Hertlein (Leipsic, 1875- 
1876); Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, 
iv. 41 ; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, 
v. chs. 7, 16, 39; Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore profanarum religionum, 
27; Sallustius philosophus, ‘De 
diis et mundo,” iv., Fragmenta 
Philosophorum Graecorum, ed. F. G. 
A. Mullach, iii. 33. As to the guild of 
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third of March, the chief ceremony seems to have been a 
blowing of trumpets.’ The third day, the twenty-fourth of 
March, was known as the Day of Blood: the Archigallus or 
high-priest drew blood from his arms and presented it as an 
offering? Nor was he alone in making this bloody sacrifice. 
Stirred by the wild barbaric music of clashing cymbals, 
rumbling drums, droning horns, and screaming flutes, the 
inferior clergy whirled about in the dance with waggling 
heads and streaming hair, until, rapt into a frenzy of excite- 
ment and insensible to pain, they gashed their bodies with 
potsherds or slashed them with knives in order to bespatter 
the altar and the sacred tree with their flowing blood? The 
ghastly rite probably formed part of the mourning for Attis 
and may have been intended to strengthen him for the 
resurrection. The Australian aborigines cut themselves in 
like manner over the graves of their friends for the purpose, 
perhaps, of enabling them to be born again.* Further, we 
may conjecture, though we are not expressly told, that 
it was on the same Day of Blood and for the same 
purpose that the novices sacrificed their virility. Wrought 
up to the highest pitch of religious excitement they dashed 
the severed portions of themselves against the image of the 
cruel goddess. These broken instruments of fertility were 
afterwards reverently wrapt up and buried in the earth or in 
subterranean chambers sacred to Cybele, where, like the 


of the Republic (London, 1899), p. 
62. 
2 Trebellius Pollio, Claudius, 4; 


Tree-bearers (Denxdrophori) see Joannes 
Lydus, /.c.; H. Dessau, /mscriptiones 
Latinae Selectae, Nos. 4116 sg., 4171- 


4174, 4170; H. Hepding, Aé¢tis, pp. 
86, 92, 93, 96, 152 sgg.; F. Cumont, 
s.v. **Dendrophori,” in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa's eal- Encyclopadie der clas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft, Vv. 1. 
coll. 216-219; J. Toutain, Zes Cultes 
Paiens dans (Empire Romain, ii. 
82 sqg., 92 59. 

1 Julian, 4c. and 169 C, p. 219 ed. 
F, C. Hertlein. The ceremony may 
have been combined with the old ¢zdz- 
lustrium or purification of trumpets, 
which fell on this day. See Joannes 
Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 423; Varro, 
De lingua Latina, vi. 143 Festus, pp. 
352, 353 ed, C. O. Müller; W. Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivalsof the Period 


Tertullian, Apologeticus, 25. 

3 Lucian, Deorum dialogi, xii. 13 
Seneca, Agamemnon, 686 sgg. ; Martial, 
xi. 84. 3 sg.; Valerius Flaccus, 
Argonaut, viii. 239 sgg.; Statius, Theb. 
X. 170 sgg.; Apuleius, Metam. viii. 27; 
Lactantius, Divinarum institutionum 
Epitome, 23 (18, vol. i. p. 689 ed. 
Brandt and Laubmann) ; H. Hepding, 
Attis, pp. 158 sgg. As to the music 
of these dancing dervishes see also 
Lucretius, ii. 618 sgg. 

4 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 90 sg., IDI sg. 

5 Minucius Felix, Octavius, 22 and 
24; Lactantius, Divin. /nstit. i, 21. 
16; id., Epitoma, 8; Schol. on Lucian, 
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offering of blood, they may have been deemed instrumental 
in recalling Attis to life and hastening the general resurrection 
of nature, which was then bursting into leaf and blossom in 
the vernal sunshine. Some confirmation of this conjecture 
is furnished by the savage story that the mother of Attis 
conceived by putting in her bosom a pomegranate sprung 
from the severed genitals of a man-monster named Agdestis, 
a sort of double of Attis.? 

If there is any truth in this conjectural explanation of 
the custom, we can readily understand why other Asiatic 
goddesses of fertility were served in like manner by eunuch 
priests. These feminine deities required to receive from their 
male ministers, who personated the divine lovers, the means 
of discharging their beneficent functions: they’had themselves 
to be impregnated by the life-giving energy before they 
could transmit it to the world. Goddesses thus ministered 
to by eunuch priests were the great Artemis of Ephesus ° and 
the great Syrian Astarte of Hierapolis,? whose sanctuary, 
frequented by swarms of pilgrims and enriched by the 
offerings of Assyria and Babylonia, of Arabia and Phoenicia, 
was perhaps in the days of its glory the most popular in 
the East* Now the unsexed priests of this Syrian goddess 
resembled those of Cybele so closely that some people took 
them to be the same And the mode in which they 


dedicated themselves to the religious life was similar. 


Jupiter Tragoedus, 8 (p. 60 ed. 
H. Rabe); Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
ix. 115; Prudentius, FPerdstephan. x. 
1066 sgg.; ‘Passio Sancti Sym- 
phoriani,” chs. 2 and 6 (Migne’s 
Patrologia Graeca, V. 1463, 1466); 
Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, v. 143 
Scholiast on Nicander, A lexipkharmaca, 
8; H. Hepding, Ads, pp. 163 sq. 
A story told by Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrept. ti. 15, p. 13 ed. Potter) sug- 
gests that weaker brethren may have 
been allowed to sacrifice the virility of 
a ram instead of their own. We know 
from inscriptions that rams and bulls 
were regularly sacrificed at the mysteries 
of Attis and the Great Mother, and 
that the testicles of the bulls were used 
for a special purpose, probably as a 
fertility charm. May not the testicles 


The 


of the rams have been employed for the 
same purpose? and may not those of 
both animals have been substitutes for 
the corresponding organs in men? As 
to the sacrifices of rams and bulls see 
G. Zippel, ‘“ Das Taurobolium,” Fest- 
schrift zum fiünfzigjährigen Doctor- 
Jubiläum L, Friedlaender (Leipsic, 
1895), pp. 498 sgg.; H. Dessau, 
Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, Nos. 
4118 sgg.; J. Toutain, Zes Cultes 
Païiens dans VEmpire Romain, ii. 
84 sgg. 

1 Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, v. 
5 sq. 

2 Strabo, xiv. I. 23, p. 641. 

3 Lucian, De dea Syria, 15, 27, 53- 
53. 
4 Lucian, of. cit. 10, 
6 Lucian, of. cit. 15. 
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greatest festival of the year at Hierapolis fell at the beginning 
of spring, when multitudes thronged to the sanctuary from 
Syria and the regions round about. While the flutes played, 
the drums beat, and the eunuch priests slashed themselves 
with knives, the religious excitement gradually spread like a 
wave among the crowd of onlookers, and many a one did 
that which he little thought to do when he came as a holiday 
spectator to the festival. For man after man, his veins 
throbbing with the music, his eyes fascinated by the sight 
of the streaming blood, flung his garments from him, leaped 
forth with a shout, and seizing one of the swords which 
stood ready for the purpose, castrated himself on the spot. 
Then he ran through the city, holding the bloody pieces in 
his hand, till he threw them into one of the houses which 
he passed in his mad career. The household thus honoured 
had to furnish him with a suit of female attire and female 
ornaments, which he wore for the rest of his life’ When 
the tumult of emotion had subsided, and the man had come 
to himself again, the irrevocable sacrifice must often have 
been followed by passionate sorrow and lifelong regret. 
This revulsion of natural human feeling after the frenzies of 
a fanatical religion is powerfully depicted by Catullus in a 
celebrated poem. 


1 Lucian, De dea Syria, 49-51. 


fruit to the gods. In Corea ‘* during 
2 Catullus, Carm. lxiii. I agree 


a certain night, known as C&z-z/, in 


with Mr. II. Hepding (4/tis, p. 140) 
in thinking that the subject of the 
poem is not the mythical Attis, but 
one of his ordinary priests, who bore 
the name and imitated the sufferings of 
his god. Thus interpreted the poem 
gains greatly in force and pathos. The 
real sorrows of our fellow-men touch 
us more nearly than the imaginary 
pangs of the gods. 

As the sacrifice of virility and the 
institution of eunuch priests appear to 
be rare, I will add a few examples. 
At Stratonicea in Caria a eunuch 
held a sacred office in connexion 
with the worship of Zeus and Hecate 
(Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, No. 
2715). According to Eustathius (on 
Homer, J/iad, xix. 254, p. 1183) the 
Egyptian priests were eunuchs who 
had sacrificed their virility as a first- 


the twelfth moon, the palace eunuchs, 
of whom there are some three hundred, 
perform a ceremony supposed to ensure 
a bountiful crop in the ensuing year. 
They chant in chorus prayers, swinging 
burning torches around them the while. 
This is said to be symbolical of burning 
the dead grass, so as to destroy the 
field mice and other vermin.” See 
W. Woodville Rockhill, ‘Notes on 
some of the Laws, Customs, and 
Superstitions of Korea,” The American 
Anthropologist, iv. (Washington, 1891) 
p. 185. Compare Mrs. Bishop, Korea 
and her Neighbours (London, 1898), 
ii. 56 sg. It appears that among the 
Ekoi of Southern Nigeria both men 
and women are, or used to be, muti- 
lated by the excision of their genital 
organs at an annual festival, which is 
celebrated in order to produce plentiful 
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The parallel of these Syrian devotces confirms the view 
that in the similar worship of Cybele the sacrifice of virility 
took place on the Day of Blood at the vernal rites of the 
goddess, when the violets, supposed to spring from the red 
drops of her wounded lover, were in bloom among the pines. 
Indeed the story that Attis unmanned himself under a pine- 
tree was clearly devised to explain why his priests did the 
same beside the sacred violet-wreathed tree at his festival. 


harvests and immunity from thunder- 
bolts. The victims apparently die from 
loss of blood. See P. Amaury Talbot, 
In the Shadow of the Bush (London, 
1912), pp. 74 s79. Mr. Talbot writes 
to me: “A horrible case has just 
happened at Idua, where, at the new 
yam planting, a man cut off his own 
membrum virile” (letter dated Eket, 
Nr Calabar, Southern Nigeria, Feb. 
7th, 1913). Amongst the Ba-sundi 
and Ba-bwende of the Congo many 
youths are castrated ‘‘in order to more 
fittingly offer themselves to the phallic 
worship, which increasingly prevails 
as we advance from the coast to the 
interior. At certain villages between 
Manyanga and Isangila there are curi- 
ous eunuch dances to celebrate the 
new moon, in which a white cock is 
thrown up into the air alive, with 
clipped wings, and as it falls towards 
the ground it is caught and plucked 
by the eunuchs. I was told that 
originally this used to be a human 
sacrifice, and that a young boy or girl 
was thrown up into the air and torn 
to pieces by the eunuchs as he or 
she fell, but that of late years slaves 
had got scarce or manners milder, and 
a white cock was now substituted” 
(H. H. Johnston, ‘On the Races of 
the Congo,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xiii. (1884) p. 4733 
compare îd., The River Congo, London, 
1884, p. 409). In India, men who 
are born eunuchs or in some way 
deformed are sometimes dedicated to 
a goddess named Huligamma. They 
wear female attire and might be mis- 
taken for women. Also men who are 
or believe themselves impotent will 
vow to dress as women and serve the 
goddess in the hope of recovering 


their virility. See F. Fawcett, ‘*On 
Basivis,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, ii. 343 sg. In 
Pegu the English traveller, Alexander 
Hamilton, witnessed a dance in honour 
of the gods of the earth. ‘* Herma- 
phrodites, who are numerous in this 
country, are generally chosen, if there 
are enough present to make a set for 
the dance. I saw nine dance like mad 
folks for above half-an-hour; and 
then some of them fell in fits, foaming 
at the mouth for the space of half-an- 
hour; and, when their senses are re- 
stored, they pretend to foretell plenty 
or scarcity of corn for that year, if the 
year will prove sickly or salutary to 
the people, and several other things of 
moment, and all by that half hour’s 
conversation that the furious dancer 
had with the gods while she was ina 
trance” (A. Hamilton, ‘‘ A New Account 
of the East Indies,” in J. Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages and Travels, viii. 427). 
So in the worship of Attis the Archi- 
gallus or head of the eunuch priests 
prophesied ; perhaps he in like manner 
worked himself up to the pitch of in- 
spiration by a frenzied dance. See H. 
Dessau, Zuscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 
vol. ii, Pars i. pp. 142, 143, Nos. 
4130, 4136; G. Wilmanns, Æxempla 
Inscriptionum Latinarum (Berlin, 
1873), vol. i. p. 36, Nos. 119a, 1203 
J. Toutain, Zes Cultes Païens dans 
VEmpire Romain, ii. 93 sg. As to 
the sacrifice of virility in the Syrian 
religion compare Th. Noldeke, ‘‘ Die 
Selbstentmannung bei den Syrern,” 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, x. 
(1907) pp. 150-152. 

1 Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, v. 9 
and 16; Servius on Virgil, Ae. ix, 
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At all events, we can hardly doubt that the Day of Blood 
witnessed the mourning for Attis over an effigy of him 
which was afterwards buried? The image thus laid in the 
sepulchre was probably the same which had hung upon the 
tree.” Throughout the period of mourning the worshippers 
fasted from bread, nominally because Cybele had done so in 
her grief for the death of Attis, but really perhaps for the 
same reason which induced the women of Harran to abstain 
from eating anything ground in a mill while they wept for 
Tammuz.* To partake of bread or flour at such a season 
might have been deemed a wanton profanation of the bruised 
and broken body of the god. Or the fast may possibly have 


been a preparation for a sacramental meal. 
But when night had fallen, the sorrow of the worshippers 


was turned to joy. 


For suddenly a light shone in the 


darkness: the tomb was opened: the god had risen from 
the dead; and as the priest touched the lips of the weeping 
mourners with balm, he softly whispered in their ears the 


glad tidings of salvation. 


The resurrection of the god was 


hailed by his disciples as a promise that they too would 


issue triumphant from the corruption of the grave.’ 


1 Diodorus Siculus, iii. 59; Arrian, 
Tactica, 333; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Alexipharmaca, 8; Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore profanarum religionum, 3 
and 22; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, 
v. 16; Servius on Virgil, Ae. ix. 
115. 

2 See above, p. 267. 

3 Arnobius, /.c. ; Sallustius philoso- 
phus, ‘“‘ De diis et mundo,” iv., Frag- 
menta Philosophorum Graecorum, ed. 
F. G. A. Mullach, iii. 33- 

1 Above, p. 230. 

5 See below, p. 274. 

6 Firmicus Maternus, De errore pro- 
Janarum religionum, 22, ‘ Nocte qua- 
dam simulacrum in lectica supinum 
ponitur et per numeros digestis fletibus 
plangitur : deinde cum se ficta lamenta- 
lione saliaverint, lumen infertur: tunc 
a sacerdote omnium qui flebant fauces 
unguentur, quibus perunctis hoc lento 
murmure susurrat : 


Oappetre púsrar Tov Béov cecwopévou’ 
Eorar yap huiv ik movev owrijpia, 


On the 


Quid miseros hortaris gaudeant? guid 
deceptos homines laetari compellis } 
quam illis spem, quam salutem funesta 
persuasione promittis? Dei tut mors 
nota est, vita non paret. . . . Idolum 
sepelis, idolum plangis, idolum de sepul- 
tura proferis, et miser cum haec feceris, 
gaudes. Tu deum tuum liberas, tu 
jacentia lapidis membra componts, tu 
insensibile corrigis saxum.” In this 
passage Firmicus does not expressly 
mention Attis, but that the reference 
is to his rites is made probable by a 
comparison with chapter 3 of the 
same writer’s work. Compare also 
Damascius, in Photius’s Bibliotheca, 
P. 345 4, 5 Sgg., ed. I. Bekker 
(Berlin, 1824), tore 7H Ieparóňet èy- 
Kabevdyjoas eddxovv bvap 6 “Arrys yé- 
veoBat, Kal por émiredciobar mapa TS 
Bytpds Tay Oey Thv Tov lhaplwy Kadov- 
pévew éopriv: &rep ednjdAov Thy £ Gdou 
yeyouviay judy owrnplay. See further 
Fr. Cumont, Zes: Religions Orientales 
dans le Paganisme Romain? (Paris, 
1909), pp. 89 sg. 
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morrow, the twenty-fifth day of March, which was reckoned the 
vernal equinox, the divine resurrection was celebrated with a 
wild outburst of glee. At Romce, and probably elsewhere, the 
celebration took the form of a carnival. It was the Festival 
of Joy (Hilaria) A universal licence prevailed. Every man 
might say and do what he pleased. People went about the 
streets in disguise. No dignity was too high or too sacred for 
the humblest citizen to assume with impunity. In the reign of 
Commodus a band of conspirators thought to take advantage 
of the masquerade by dressing in the uniform of the Imperial 
Guard, and so, mingling with the crowd of merrymakers, to 
get within stabbing distance of the emperor. But the plot 
miscarried." Even the stern Alexander Severus used to 
relax so far on the joyous day as to admit a pheasant to 
his frugal board.? The next day, the twenty-sixth of March, 
was given to repose, which must have been much needed 
after the varied excitements and fatigues of the preceding 
days. Finally, the Roman festival closed on the twenty- 
seventh of March with a procession to the brook Almo. The 
silver image of the goddess, with its face of jagged black 
stone, sat in a wagon drawn by oxen. Preceded by the nobles 
walking barefoot, it moved slowly, to the loud music of pipes 
and tambourines, out by the Porta Capena, and so down to the 
banks of the Almo, which flows into the Tiber just below the 
wallsof Rome. There the high-priest, robed in purple, washed 
the wagon, the image, and the other sacred objects in the 
water of the stream. On returning from their bath, the wain 
and the oxen were strewn with fresh spring flowers. All was 
mirth and gaiety. No one thought of the blood that had 
flowed so lately. Even the eunuch priests forgot their wounds,* 


1 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 21. 10; all but the worst offenders. See 


Flavius Vopiscus, Aurelianus, i. 13 
Julian, Or. v. pp. 168D, 169D; 
Damascius, 4ce., Herodian, i. 10. 
5-7 ; Sallustius philosophus, ‘* De diis 
et mundo,” Fragmenta Philosophorum 
Graecorum, ed. F. G. A. Mullach, iii. 
33. In like manner Easter Sunday, 
the Resurrection-day of Christ, was 
called by some ancient writers the 
Sunday of Joy (Dominica Gaudii). 
The emperors used to celebrate the 
happy day by releasing from prison 
PT. IV. VOL, 1 


J. Bingham, The Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, bk. xx. ch. vi. §§ 
5 sg.(Bingham’s Works (Oxford, 1855), 
vii. 317 sgq.). 

2 Aelius Lampridius, 
Severus, 37. 

3 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
i.? Pars prior (Berlin, 1893), pp. 260, 
313 sg.3; H. Hepding, Aztis, pp. 51, 
172. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 337-3463 Silius 
Italicus, Punic. viii. 365; Valerius 
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Such, then, appears to have been the annual solemniza- 
tion of the death and resurrection of Attis in spring. But 
besides these public rites, his worship is known to have 
comprised certain secret or mystic ceremonies, which prob- 
ably aimed at bringing the worshipper, and especially the 
novice, into closer communication with his god. Our informa- 
tion as to the nature of these mysteries and the date of 
their celebration is unfortunately very scanty, but they seem 
to have included a sacramental meal and a baptism of 
blood. In the sacrament the novice became a partaker of 
the mysteries by eating out of a drum and drinking out 
of a cymbal, two instruments of music which figured pro- 
minently in the thrilling orchestra of Attis? The fast 
which accompanied the mourning for the dead god? may 
perhaps have been designed to prepare the body of the 
communicant for the reception of the blessed sacrament 
by purging it of all that could defile by contact the sacred 
elements.? In the baptism the devotee, crowned with gold 
and wreathed with fillets, descended into a pit, the mouth 
of which was covered with a wooden grating. A bull, 
adorned with garlands of flowers, its forehead glittering 
with gold leaf, was then driven on to the grating and there 
stabbed to death with a consecrated spear. Its hot reeking 
blood poured in torrents through the apertures, and was 
received with devout eagerness by the worshipper on every 
part of his person and garments, till he emerged from the 
pit, drenched, dripping, and scarlet from head to foot, to 
reccive the homage, nay the adoration, of his fellows as one 
who had been born again to eternal life and had washed 


Flaccus, Argonaut. viii. 239 $99.3 
Martial, iii, 47. I sg.; Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxiii. 3. 7; Arnobius, 


Aduersus Nationes, vii. 32; Pruden- 
tius, Peristephan. x. 154 sgg. For the 
description of the image of the goddess 
see Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, vii. 
49. At Carthage the goddess was 
carried to her bath in a litter, not in 
a wagon (Augustine, De civitate Det, 
ii. 4) The bath formed put of the 
festival in Phrygia, whence the custom 
was borrowed by the Romans (Arrian, 
Tactica, 33). At Cyzicus the Placi- 
anian Mother, a form of Cybele, was 


served by women called ‘‘marine” 
(@adrdooiat), whose duty it probably 
was to wash her image in the sea 
(Ch. Michel, Recueil a’ Inscriptions 
Grecqgues Brussels, 1900, pp. 403 Ssg., 
No. 537). See further J. Marquardt, 
Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii,? 373 ; 
H. Hepding, Attis, pp. 133 sg. 

1 Clement of Alexandria, Protreft. 
ii, 15, pe 13 ed. Potter; Firmicus 
Maternus, Ze erore profanarum re- 
ligionum, 18. 


2 Above, p: 272. 
8 H. Hepding, Attis, p. 185. 
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away his sins in the blood of the bull? For some time 
afterwards the fiction of a new birth was kept up by 
dieting him on milk like a new-born babe.2 The regencra- 
tion of the worshipper took place at the same time as the 
regeneration of his god, namely at the vernal equinox. At 
Rome the new birth and the remission of sins by the 
shedding of bull’s blood appear to have been carried out 
above all at the sanctuary of the Phrygian goddess on the 
Vatican Hill, at or near the spot where the great basilica of 
St. Peter’s now stands; for many inscriptions relating to 
the rites were found when the church was being enlarged in 
1608 or 1609.4 From the Vatican as a centre this barbarous 
system of superstition seems to have spread to other parts 


1 Prudentius, Peristephan. x. 1006- 
1050; compare Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore profanarum religionum, 27. 8. 
That the bath of bull’s blood (¢azro- 
bolium) was believed to regenerate the 
devotee for eternity is proved by an 
inscription found at Rome, which re- 
cords that a certain Sextilius Agesilaus 
Aedesius, who dedicated an altar to 
Attis and the Mother of the Gods, was 
taurobolio crioboliogue in aeternum 
renatus (Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
narum, vi. No. 510; H. Dessau, Znserzp- 
tiones Latinae Selectae, No. 4152). 
The phrase arcanis perfusionibus in 
aeternum renatus occurs in a dedica- 
tion to Mithra (Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, vi. No. 736), which, how- 
ever, is suspected of being spurious. 
As to the inscriptions which refer to 
the saurvobolium see G. Zippel, ‘‘ Das 
Taurobolium,” in Festschrift zum 
Jünfzigjährigen Doctorjubilium L. 
Friedlaender dargebracht von seinen 
Schiilern (Leipsic, 1895), pp- 498-520; 
H. Dessau, Jnscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, vol. ii. Pars i. pp. 140-147, 
Nos. 4118-4159. As to the origin of 
the zaurobolium and the meaning of 
the word, see Fr. Cumont, Textes et 
Monuments Figurés relatifs aux Mys- 
teres de Mithra (Brussels, 1896-1899), 
i. 334 59.3 id., Les Religions Orientales 
dans le Paganisme Romain,® pp. 100 
sqq.3 J. Toutain, Les Cultes Paiens 
dans lV’ Empire Romain, ii. 84 sgg. ; 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 


Rimer,? pp. 322 sgg. The tauro- 
boltum seems to have formed no part 
of the original worship of Cybele and 
to have been imported into it at a com- 
paratively late date, perhaps in the 
second century of our era. Its origin 
is obscure. In the majority of the 
older inscriptions the name of the rite 
appears as tauropolzum, and it has been 
held that this is the true form, being 
derived from the worship of the Asiatic 
goddess Artemis Tauropolis (Strabo, 
xii. 2. 7, p 537). This was formerly 
the view of Prof. F, Cumont (s.v. 
« Anaitis,” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Keal- 
Encyclopidie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, i. 2. col, 2031); but 
he now prefers the form ¢aurobolium, 
and would deduce both the name and 
the rite from an ancient Anatolian 
hunting custom of lassoing wild bulls. 

2 Sallustius philosophus, ‘‘ De diis 
et mundo,” iv., Fragmenta Philoso- 
phorum (Graecorum, ed. F. G. A. 
Mullach, fii. 33. 

3 Sallustius philosophus, Zc. 

4 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
vi. Nos. 497-504; H. Dessau, nseri- 
tiones Larinae Selectae, Nos. 4145, 
4147-4151, 4153; Luscriptiones 
Graecae Siciliae et TStaliae, ed. G. 
Kaibel (Berlin, 1890), p. 270, No, 
1020; G. Zippel, of. cit. pp. 509 sg., 
519; H. Hepding, Attis, pp. 83, 86- 
88, 176; Ch. Huelsen, Topographie 
der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, von Hf. 
Jordan, i. 3 (Berlin, 1907), pp. 658 sg. 
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of the Roman empire. Inscriptions found in Gaul and 
Germany prove that provincial sanctuaries modelled their 
ritual on that of the Vatican From the same source we 
learn that the testicles as well as the blood of the bull 
played an important part in the ceremonies.” Probably they 
were regarded as a powerful charm to promote fertility and 


hasten the new birth. 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
xiii. No. 1751; H. Dessau, Znscrip- 
tiones Latinae Selectae, No. 4131; G. 
Wilmanns, Æxempla Inscriptionum 
Latinarum (Berlin, 1873), vol. ii. p. 
125, No. 2278; G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Römer, p. 267; H. 
Hepding, Atis, pp. 169-171, 176. 


2 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
xiii. No. 1751; G. Wilmanns, Exempla 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. i. pp. 
35-37, Nos. 119, 123, 124; H. Dessau, 
Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, Nos. 
4127, 4129, 4131, 4140; G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Römer,? pp. 
322 sgg.; H. Hepding, Aris, p. 191. 


GEEAPTER II 


ATTIS AS A GOD OF VEGETATION 


THE original character of Attis as a tree-spirit is brought The 


out plainly by the part which the pine-tree plays in his 
legend, his ritual, and his monuments.’ The story that he 
was a human being transformed into a pine-tree is only one 
of those transparent attempts at rationalizing old beliefs 
which meet us so frequently in mythology. The bringing 
in of the pine-tree from the woods, decked with violets and 
woollen bands, is like bringing in the May-tree or Summer- 
tree in modern folk-custom; and the effigy which was 
attached to the pine-tree was only a duplicate representative 
of the tree-spirit Attis. After being fastened to the tree, 
the effigy was kept for a year and then burned.? The same 
thing appears to have been sometimes done with the May- 
pole ; and in like manner the effigy of the corn-spirit, made 
at harvest, is often preserved till it is replaced by a new 
effigy at next year’s harvest.* The original intention of such 
customs was no doubt to maintain the spirit of vegetation 
in life throughout the year. Why the Phrygians should 
have worshipped the pine above other trees we can only 
guess. Perhaps the sight of its changeless, though sombre, 
green cresting the ridges of the high hills above the fading 
splendour of the autumn woods in the valleys may have 
seemed to their eyes to mark it out as the seat of a diviner 
life, of something exempt from the sad vicissitudes of the 


1 As to the monuments see H. frofunarum religionum, 27. 


Dessau, Juscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 3 The Magic Art and tne Evolution 
Nos. 4143, 4152, 4153; H. Hepding, of Kings, ii. 47 sg., 71; Spirits of the 
Attis, pp. 82, 83, 88, 89. Corn and of the Wild, i. 138, 143, 


2 Firmicus Maternus, De errore 152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158. 
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seasons, constant and eternal as the sky which stooped to 
meet it. For the same reason, perhaps, ivy was sacred to 
Attis; at all events, we read that his eunuch priests were 
tattooed with a pattern of ivy leaves.’ Another reason for 
the sanctity of the pine may have been its usefulness, The 
cones of the stone-pine contain edible nut-like seeds, which 
have been used as. food since antiquity, and are still eaten, 
for example, by the poorer classes in Rome? Moreover, 
a wine was brewed from these seeds, and this may partly 
account for the orgiastic nature of the rites of Cybele, which 
the ancients compared to those of Dionysus.* Further, pine- 
cones were regarded as symbols or rather instruments of 
fertility. Hence at the festival of the Thesmophoria they 
were thrown, along with pigs and other agents or emblems of 
fecundity, into the sacred vaults of Demeter for the purpose 


of quickening the ground and the wombs of women.° 


l Etymologicum Magnum, p. 220, 
line 20, I'dé\Xos, 6 piħorárwp Irodcuatos* 
dia TÒ PUAN Kioso KaréoTixPal, ws 
oi ydddot. Ael yap tats Acovvotaxais 
redeTals Kioo@ éorepavotyTo. But there 
seems to be some confusion here be- 
tween the rites of Dionysus and those 
of Attis; ivy was certainly sacred to 
Dionysus (Pausanias, i, 31. 6 with my 
note). Compare C. A. Lobeck, 4g/a- 
ophamus (Königsberg, 1829), i. 657, 
who, in the passage quoted, rightly 
defends the readings xaréor-xat and 
écrepavourro. 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica,® xix, 
105. Compare Athenaeus, ii. 49, p. 57. 
The nuts of the silver-pine (Pinus 
edulis) are a favourite food of the 
Californian Indians (S. Powers, 7rzbes 
of California (Washington, 1877), p. 
421); the Wintun Indians hold a pine- 
nut dance when the nuts are fit to be 
gathered (20. p. 237). The Shuswap 
Indians of British Columbia collect the 
cones of various sorts of pines and eat 
the nutlets which they extract from 
them. See G. M. Dawson, ‘‘ Notes 
on the Shuswap People of British 
Columbia,” Proceedings and Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
ix. (Montreal, 1892) Transactions, 
section ii. p. 22. With regard to the 
Araucanian Indians of South America 
we read that ‘‘the great staple food, 


the base of all their subsistence, save 
among the coast tribes, was the piñon, 
the fruit of the Araucanian pine (Araxu- 
caria imbricata). Every year during 
the autumn months excursions are made 
by the whole tribe to the pine forests, 
where they remain until they have 
collected sufficient for the following 
year. Each tribe has its own district, 
inherited by custom from generation to 
generation and inviolate, by unwritten 
law, from other tribes, even in time of 
warfare. This harvest was formerly 
of such supreme importance, that all 
inter-tribal quarrels and warfares were 
suspended by mutual accord during 
this period.” See R. E. Latcham, 
“ Ethnology of the Araucanos,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
xxxix. (1909) p. 341. The Gilyaks of 
the Amoor valley in like manner eat 
the nutlets of the Siberian stone-pine 
(L. von Schrenk, Die Volker des Amur- 
Landes, iii. 440). See also the com- 
mentators on Herodotus, iv, 109 
Pletporpay ora 

3 Pliny, Vat. Hist. xiv. 103. 

* Strabo, x. 3. 12 599., pp. 469 sgg. 
However, tipsy people were excluded 
from the sanctuary of Attis (Arnobius, 
Adversus Nationes, v. 6). 

6 Scholiast on Lucian, Dral. Meret 
ii. I, p 276 ed. H. Rabe (Leipsic, 
1906). 
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Like tree-spirits in general, Attis was apparently thought 
to wield power over the fruits of the earth or even to be 
identical with the corn. One of his epithets was “very 
fruitful”: he was addressed as the “reaped green (or yellow) 
ear of corn”; and the story of his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection was interpreted as the ripe grain wounded by 
the reaper, buried in the granary, and coming to life again 
when it is sown in the ground.’ A statue of him in the 
Lateran Museum at Rome clearly indicates his relation to 
the fruits of the earth, and particularly to the corn; for it 
represents him with a bunch of ears of corn and fruit in his 
hand, and a wreath of pine-cones, pomegranates, and other 
fruits on his head, while from the top of his Phrygian cap 
ears of corn are sprouting.” On a stone urn, which con- 
tained the ashes of an Archigallus or high-priest of Attis, 
the same idea is expressed in a slightly different way. The 
top of the urn is adorned with ears of corn carved in relief, 
and it is surmounted by the figure of a cock, whose tail 
consists of ears of corn.* Cybele in like manner was con- 
ceived as a goddess of fertility who could make or mar the 
fruits of the earth ; for the people of Augustodunum (Autun) 
in Gaul used to cart her image about in a wagon for the 
good of the fields and vineyards, while they danced and 
sang before it‘ and we have seen that in Italy an unusually 


1 Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium is published by H. Dessau (Lmscrip- 


taerestum, v. 8 and 9, pp. 162, 168 
ed. Duncker and Schneidewin; Fir- 
micus Maternus, De errore profanarum 
religionum, 3; Sallustius philosophus, 
*¢ De diis et mundo,” Fragmenta Philo- 
sophorum Graecorum, ed. F. G. A. 
Mullach, iii. 33. Others identified 
him with the spring flowers. See 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, iii. 
I S and iT. 10 ed E. A. 
Heinichen (Leipsic, 1842—1843); Au- 
gustine, De civitate Dei, vii. 25. 

2 W. Helbig, Fuhrer durch die 
öffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer 
Altertimer in Rom ? (Leipsic, 1899), 
i A81 NO 721I. 

3 The urn is in the Lateran Museum 
at Rome (No. 1046). It is not de- 
scribed by W. Helbig in his Fiihrer.? 
The inscription on the urn (M. Modius 
Maxximus archigallus coloniae Ostiens) 


tiones Latinae Selectae, No. 4162), 
who does not notice the curious and 
interesting composition of the cock’s 
tail, The bird is chosen as an emblem 
of the priest with a punning reference to 
the word galus, which in Latin means 
a cock as well as a priest of Attis. 

t Gregory of Tours, De gloria 
confessorum, 77 (Migne’s Patrologia 
Latina, lxxi. 884). That the god- 
dess here referred to was Cybele 
and not a native Gallic deity, as I 
formerly thought (Zectures on the Early 
History of the Kingshi~, p. 178), 
seems proved by the ‘‘ Passion of 
St. Symphorian,” chs. 2 and 6 (Migne s 
Patrologia Graeca, v. 1463, 1466). 
Gregory and the author of the ‘‘ Pas- 
sion of St. Symphorian” call the 
goddess simply Berecynthia, the latter 
writer adding ‘*the Mother of the 


Attis as a 
corn-god. 


Cybele as a 
goddess of 
fertility. 


The 
bathing of 
her image 
either a 
rain-charm 
ora 
marriage- 
rite. 
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fine harvest was attributed to the recent arrival of the Great 
Mother.’ The bathing of the image of the goddess in a 
river may well have been a rain-charm to ensure an 
abundant supply of moisture for the crops. Or perhaps, 
as Mr. Hepding has suggested, the union of Cybele and 
Attis, like that of Aphrodite and Adonis, was dramatically 
represented at the festival, and the subsequent bath of the 
goddess was a ceremonial purification of the bride, such as 
is often observed at human marriages? In like manner 
Aphrodite is said to have bathed after her union with 
Adonis and so did Demeter after her intercourse with 
Poscidon.* Hera washed in the springs of the river Burrha 
after her marriage with Zeus ;° and every year she recovered 
her virginity by bathing in the spring of Canathus. How- 
ever that may be, the rules of diet observed by the worshippers 
of Cybele and Attis at their solemn fasts are clearly dictated 
by a belief that the divine life of these deities manifested 
itself in the fruits of the earth, and especially in such of 
them as are actually hidden by the soil. For while the 
devotees were allowed to partake of flesh, though not of 
pork or fish, they were forbidden to eat seeds and the roots 
of vegetables, but they might eat the stalks and upper parts 
of the plants.’ 


Demons,” which is plainly a Christian 
version of the title ‘‘ Mother of the 
Gods.” 

1 Above, p. 265. In the island of 
Thera an ox, wheat, barley, wine, and 
“ other first-fruits of all that the seasons 
produce” were offered to the Mother 
of the Gods, plainly because she was 
deemed the source of fertility. See 
G. Dittenberger, Sy//oge Inscriptionum 


goddess was probably Astarte. So 
Lucian (De dea Syria) calls the Astarte 
of Hierapolis ‘‘ the Assyrian Hera.” 

6 Pausanias, ii. 38. 2. 

T Julian, Oraż. v. 173 sgg. (pp. 225 
sgg. ed. F. C. Hertlein); H. Hepding, 
Atiis, pp. 155-157. However, apples, 
pomegranates, and dates were also 
forbidden. The story that the mother 
of Attis conceived him through contact 


Graecarum,?* vol. ii. p. 426, No. 630. 

2 H. Hepding, Aztzs, pp. 215-217 ; 
compare zd. p. 175 note 1, 

3 Ptolemaeus, ov. Hist. i. p. 183 of 
A. Westermann’s Mythographi Graeci 
(Brunswick; 1843), 

4 Pausanias, viii. 25. 5 sq. 

6 Aelian, Vat. Anim. xii. 30. The 
place was in Mesopotamia, and the 


with a pomegranate (above, pp. 263, 
269) might explain the prohibition of 
that fruit. But the reasons for taboo- 
ing apples and dates are not apparent, 
though Julian tried to discover them. 
He suggested that dates may have been 
forbidden because the date-palm does 
not grow in Phrygia, the native land 
of Cybele and Attis. 


CHAPTER I 
ATTIS AS THE FATHER GOD 


THE name Attis appears to mean simply “ father.”! This 
explanation, suggested by etymology, is confirmed by the 
observation that another name for Attis was Papas ;? for 
Papas has all the appearance of being a common form of 
that word for “ father” which occurs independently in many 
distinct families of speech all the world over. Similarly the 
mother of Attis was named Nana,’ which is itself a form of 
the world-wide word for “mother.” “The immense list 
of such words collected by Buschmann shows that the types 
pa and ża, with the similar forms ap and ać, preponderate in 
the world as names for ‘father, while ma and na, am and 
an, preponderate as names for ‘ mother. ” * 

Thus the mother of Attis is only another form of his 
divine mistress the great Mother Goddess,’ and we are 
brought back to the myth that the lovers were mother and 
son. The story that Nana conceived miraculously without 
commerce with the other sex shows that the Mother Goddess 
of Phrygia herself was viewed, like other goddesses of the 


same primitive type, as a Virgin Mother,’ 


1 P. Kretschmer, Zinleitung in die 
Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 
(Gottingen, 1896), p. 355. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, iii, 58. 43 
Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haere- 
sium, i. 9, p. 168 ed. Duncker and 
Schneidewin. A Latin dedication to 
Aite Papa has been found at Aquileia 
(F. Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real- 
encyclopädie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, ii. 2180, s.v. ‘‘Attepata” ; 
H. Hepding, Afis, p. 86). Greek 
dedications to Papas or to Zeus Papas 


That view of 


occur in Phrygia (H. Hepding, Atis, 
pp. 78 sg.) Compare A. B. Cook, 
“ Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak,” Classical 
Review, xviii. (1904) p. 79. 

3 Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, vy. 
6 and 13. 

4 (Sir) Edward B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture? (London, 1873), i. 223. 

5 Rapp, s.v. ‘* Kybele,” in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech, und rim. 
Mythologie, ii. 1648. 

€ She is called a ‘*motherless 
virgin” by Julian (Or. v. 166 B, p. 
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her character does not rest on a perverse and mischievous 
theory that virginity is more honourable than matrimony. 
It is derived, as I have already indicated, from a state of 
savagery in which the mere fact of paternity was unknown. 
That explains why in later times, long after the true nature 
of paternity had been ascertained, the Father God was often 
a much less important personage in mythology than his 
divine partner the Mother Goddess. With regard to Attis 
in his paternal character it deserves to be noticed that the 
Bithynians used to ascend to the tops of the mountains 
and there call upon him under the name of Papas. The 
custom is attested by Arrian, who as a native of Bithynia 
must have had good opportunities of observing it. We may 
perhaps infer from it that the Bithynians conceived Attis as 
a sky-god or heavenly father, like Zeus, with whom indeed 
Arrian identifies him. If that were so, the story of the 
loves of Attis and Cybele, the Father God and the Mother 
Goddess, might be in one of its aspects a particular version 
of the widespread myth which represents Mother Earth 
fertilized by Father Sky ;* and, further, the story of the 


215 ed. F. C. Hertlein), and there 
was a Parthenon or virgin’s chamber 
in her sanctnary at Cyzicus (Ch. 
Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions Grecques, 
p. 404, No. 538). Compare Rapp, in 
W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech, 
und rim. Mythologie, ii. 1648; Wagner, 
s.v. Nana,” thid iii. 4 sg. Another 
great goddess of fertility who was 
conceived as a Virgin Mother was 
the Egyptian Neith or Net. She is 
called ‘‘ the Great Goddess, the Mother 
of All the Gods,” and was believed to 
have brought forth Ra, the Sun, with- 
out the help of a male partner. Sce 
C. P. Tiele, Geschichte der Religion im 
Altertum, i. 114; E. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Gods of the Egyptians (London, 
1904), i. 457-462. The latter writer 
says (p. 462); ‘In very early times 
Net was the personification of the 
eternal female principle of life which 
was self-sustaining and self-existent, 
and was secret and unknown, and all- 
pervading ; the more material thinkers, 
whilst admitting that she brought forth 
her son Ra without the aid of a 


husband, were unable to divorce from 
their minds the idea that a male germ 
was necessary for its production, and 
finding it impossible to derive it from 
a being external to the goddess, 
assumed that she herself provided not 
only the substance which was to form 
the body of Ra but also the male germ 
which fecundated it. Thus Net was 
the type of partheno-genesis.” 

1 Quoted by Eustathius on Homer, 
il, v. 408; Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, iii. 592, 
Erag. 30.: 

2 (Sir) Edward :B. Tylor, Primitive 
Clinge i, 321 sqg., ii, 270 sgg. 
For example, the Ewe people of 
Togo-land, in West Africa, think that 
the Earth is the wife of the Sky, 
and that their marriage takes place in 
the rainy season, when the rain causes 
the seeds to sprout and bear fruit. 
These fruits they regard as the children 
of Mother Earth, who in their opinion 
is the mother also of men and of gods. 
See J. Spieth, Die Eie- Stämme 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 464, 548. In the 
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emasculation of Attis would be parallel to the Greek legend Stories of 
that Cronus castrated his father, the old sky-god Uranus,} pcemsse 
and was himself in turn castrated by his own son, the of the 
younger sky-god Zeus.” The tale of the mutilation of ae sod. 
the sky-god by his son has been plausibly explained as a 

myth of the violent separation of the earth and sky, which 

some races, for example the Polynesians, suppose to have 
originally clasped each other in a close embrace.’ Yet it 

seems unlikely that an order of eunuch priests like the Galli 

should have been based on a purely cosmogonic myth: why 

should they continue for all time to be mutilated because 

the sky-god was so in the beginning? The custom of 
castration must surely have been designed to meet a con- 
stantly recurring need, not merely to reflect a mythical 


event which happened at the creation of the world. 


Such 


a need is the maintenance of the fruitfulness of the earth, 


annually imperilled by the changes of the seasons. 


regions of the Senegal and the Niger 
it is believed that the Sky-god and the 
Earth-goddess are the parents of the 
principal spirits who dispense life and 
death, weal and woe, among mankind. 
The eldest son of Sky and Earth is 
represented in very various forms, 
sometimes as a hermaphrodite, some- 
times in semi-animal shape, with the 
head of a bull, a crocodile, a fish, or 
a serpent. His name varies in the 
different tribes, but the outward form 
of his ceremonies is everywhere similar. 
His rites, which are to some extent 
veiled in mystery, are forbidden to 
women. See Maurice Delafosse, Haut- 
Sénégal-Niger (Paris, 1912), iii. 173- 
175. 

1 Hesiod, Zheogony, 159 sgg. 

2 Porphyry, De antro nympharum, 
16; Aristides, Ov. iii. (vol. i. p. 35 ed. 
G. Dindorf, Leipsic, 1829) ; Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius, Argon. iv. 
983. 

3 A. Lang, Custom and Myth 
(London, 1884), pp. 45 597.5; id., 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion (London, 
1887), 1. 299 sgg. In Egyptian 
mythology the separation of heaven 
and earth was ascribed to Shu, the 
god of light, who insinuated himself 


Yet 


between the bodies of Seb (Keb) the 
earth-god and of Nut the sky-goddess. 
On the monuments Shu is represented 
holding up the star-spangled body of 
Nut on his hands, while Seb reclines 
on the ground. See A. Wiedemann, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (Lon- 
don, 1897), pp. 230 sg.; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, Zhe Gods of the Egyptians, ii. 
90, 97 5sg., 100, 105; A. Erman, Die 
ägyptische Religion? (Berlin, 1909), 
pp. 35 sg. ; C. P. Tiele, Geschichte der 
Religion im Altertum, i. 33 sg. Thus 
contrary to the usual mythical concep- 
tion the Egyptians regarded the earth 
as male and the sky as female. An 
allusion in the Book of the Dead (ch. 
69, vol. ii. p. 235, E. A. Wallis 
Budge’s translation, London, 1901) has 
been interpreted as a hint that Osiris 
mutilated his father Seb at the separa- 
tion of earth and heaven, just as Cronus 
mutilated his father Uranus. See H. 
Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der 
alten Aegypter (Leipsic, 1885-1888), 
p. 581; E. A. Wallis Budge, of. cit. 
ii. 99 sg. Sometimes the Egyptians 
conceived the sky as a great cow stand- 
ing with its legs on the earth, See A. 
Erman, Die ägyptische Religion, pp. 
7, 8. 
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the theory that the mutilation of the priests of Attis and 
the burial of the severed parts were designed to fertilize 
the ground may perhaps be reconciled with the cosmo- 
gonic myth if we remember the old opinion, held 
apparently by many peoples, that the creation of the 
world is year by year repeated in that great transfor- 
mation which depends ultimately on the annual increase of 
the sun’s heat.! However, the evidence for the celestial 
aspect of Attis is too slight to allow us to speak with any 
confidence on this subject. A trace of that aspect appears 
to survive in the star-spangled cap which he is said to have 
received from Cybele,’ and which is figured on some monu- 
ments supposed to represent him.’ His identification with 
the Phrygian moon-god Men Tyrannus‘ points in the same 
direction, but is probably due rather to the religious specula- 


tion of a later age than to genuine popular tradition. 


1 Compare The Dying God, pp. 105 


$99. 

2 Julian, Or. v. pp. 165 B, 170 D 
(ppy 214, 2205 ed. F. C. Eirertleim); 
Sallustius philosophus, ‘‘De diis et 
mundo,” iv. Fragmenta Philosophorum 
Graecorum, ed. F. G. A. Mullach, iii. 
33: 

3 Drexler, s.v. “Mene in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech, und 
rom. Mythologie, ii. 2745; H. Hep- 
ding, Atfzs, p. 120, note 8. 

4H. Dessau, Znscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, vol, it. Pars i, pp. 145 sg., 


Nos. 4146-4149; H. Hepding, Attis, 
pp. 82, 86 sg., 89 sg. As to Men 
Tyrannus, see Drexler, s.v. ‘‘ Men,” 
in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. 
und rim, Myth. ii. 2687 sgg. 

5 On the other hand Sir W. M. 
Ramsay holds that Attis and Men 
are deities of similar character and 
origin, but differentiated from each 
other by development in different sur- 
roundings (Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, i. 169); but he denies that 
Men was a moon-god (af. cit. i. 104, 
note 4), 


CHAPTER IV 
HUMAN REPRESENTATIVES OF ATTIS 


FROM inscriptions it appears that both at Pessinus and The high 
Rome the high-priest of Cybele regularly bore the name of Bust 
Attis? It is therefore a reasonable conjecture that he the god's 
played the part of his namesake, the legendary Attis, at the jee 
annual festival? We have seen that on the Day of Blood have per- 
he drew blood from his arms, and this may have been an iy. 
imitation of the self-inflicted death of Attis under the pine- 

tree. It is not inconsistent with this supposition that Attis 
was also represented at these ceremonies by an effigy ; for 
instances can be shown in which the divine being is 
first represented by a living person and afterwards by 
an effigy, which is then burned or otherwise destroyed.? 
Perhaps we may go a step farther and conjecture that this 
mimic killing of the priest, accompanied by a real effusion 
of his blood, was in Phrygia, as it has been elsewhere, a 
substitute for a human sacrifice which in earlier times was 
actually offered. Sir W. M. Ramsay, whose authority on 
all questions relating to Phrygia no one will dispute, is 


The 
drawing of 
the high 
priest's 
blood may 
have been 
a substitute 
for putting 
him to 


1 In letters of Eumenes and Attalus, 
preserved in inscriptions at Sivrihissar, 
the priest at Pessinus is addressed as 
Attis, See A. von Domaszewski, 
‘« Briefe der Attaliden an den Priester 
von Pessinus,” Archacologische - epi- 
graphische Mittheilungen aus Oester- 
reich - Ungarn, viii. (1884) pp. 96, 
98; Ch. Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions 
Grecques, pp. 57 sg. No. 45; W. 
Dittenberger, Orzentis Graeci Inscrip- 
tiones Selectae (Leipsic, 1903-1905), 
vol. i, pp. 482 sgg. No. 315. For 
more evidence of inscriptions see H, 


Hepding, Attis, p. 79; Rapp, s.v. 
« Attis,” in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griech. und rim. Mythologie, i. 724. 
See also Polybius, xxii. 18 (20), (ed. L. 
Dindorf), who mentions a priest of 
the Mother of the Gods named Attis 
at Pessinus. 


2 The conjecture is that of Henzen, 
in Annal. d. Inst. 1856, p. 110, re- 
ferred to by Rapp, Zc. 


3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 75 sg.3 The Dying God, 
Pp. 151 $g., 209. 
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of opinion that at these Phrygian ceremonies “the repre- 
sentative of the god was probably slain each year by a cruel 
death, just as the god himself died”! We know from 
Strabo? that the priests of Pessinus were at one time 
potentates as well as priests; they may, therefore, have 
belonged to that class of divine kings or popes whose duty 
it was to die each year for their people and the world. 
The name of Attis, it is true, does not occur among the 
names of the old kings of Phrygia, who seem to have borne 
the names of Midas and Gordias in alternate gencrations ; 
but a very ancient inscription carved in the rock above a 
famous Phrygian monument, which is known as the Tomb 
of Midas, records that the monument was made for, or 
dedicated to, King Midas by a certain Ates, whose name 
is doubtless identical with Attis, and who, if not a king 
himself, may have been one of the royal family. It is 
worthy of note also that the name Atys, which, again, 
appears to be only another form of Attis, is recorded as 
that of an early king of Lydia ;* and that a son of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, not only bore the name Atys but was said 
to have been killed, while he was hunting a boar, by a 
member of the royal Phrygian family, who traced his lineage 
to King Midas and had fled to the court of Croesus because 
he had unwittingly slain his own brother Scholars have 
recognized in this story of the death of Atys, son of Croesus, 
a mere double of the myth of Attis; and in view of the 
facts which have come before us in the present inquiry” it 


1 Article ‘‘ Phrygia,” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 9th ed. xviii. (1885) p. 853. 
Elsewhere, speaking of the religions of 
Asia Minor in general, the same writer 
says: “ The highest priests and priest- 
esses played the parts of the great gods 
in the mystic ritual, wore their dress, 
and bore their names” (Cétiwes and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. 101). 

2 Strabo, xii. 5. 3, p. 567. 

8 (Sir) W. M. Ramsay, “A Study 
of Phrygian Art,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, ix. (1888) pp. 379 $99. 3 id., 
‘© A Study of Phrygian Art,” Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, x. (1889) pp. 156 
s9q.; G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire 
de Art dans l Antiquité, v. 82 sgg, 

4 Herodotus, i. 94. According to 


Sir W. M. Ramsay, the conquering 
and ruling caste in Lydia belonged to 
the Phrygian stock ( Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, ix. (1888) p. 351). 

5 Herodotus, i. 34-45. The tradi- 
tion that Croesus would allow no iron 
weapon to come near Atys suggests 
that a similar taboo may have been 
imposed on the Phrygian priests named 
Attis. For taboos of this sort see 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 
225 sgq. 

6 H. Stein on Herodotus, i. 43; 
Ed, Meyer, sv. ‘*Atys,” in Paulys 
Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopadie der clas- 
sischen Altertumswissenschaft, ii, 2 
col. 2262. 

T See above, pp. 13, 16 s9., 48 sgg. 
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is a remarkable circumstance that the myth of a slain 
god should be told of a king’s son. May we conjecture 
that the Phrygian priests who bore the name of Attis 
and represented the god of that name were themselves 
members, perhaps the eldest sons, of the royal house, 
to whom their fathers, uncles, brothers, or other kinsmen 
deputed the honour of dying a violent death in the char- 
acter of gods, while they reserved to themselves the duty 
of living, as long as nature allowed them, in the humbler 
character of kings? If this were so, the Phrygian dynasty 
of Midas may have presented a close parallel to the Greek 
dynasty of Athamas, in which the eldest sons seem to have 
been regularly destined to the altar." But it is also possible 
that the divine priests who bore the name of Attis may 
have belonged to that indigenous race which the Phrygians, 
on their irruption into Asia from Europe, appear to have 
found and conquered in the land afterwards known as 
Phrygia.” On the latter hypothesis the priests may have 
represented an older and higher civilization than that of 
their barbarous conquerors. Be that as it may, the god 
they personated was a deity of vegetation whose divine life 
manifested itself especially in the pine-tree and the violets 
of spring ; and if they died in the character of that divinity, 
they corresponded to the mummers who are still slain in 
mimicry by European peasants in spring, and to the priest 
who was slain long ago in grim earnest on the wooded shore 
of the Lake of Nemi. 


1 The Dying God, pp. 161 s99. 350 sg. Prof. P. Kretschmer 


pP. 
holds that both Cybele and Attis 


2 See (Sir) W. M. Ramsay, s.v. 
“ Phrygia,” Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 9th ed. xviii. 849 sg.; id., 
«A Study of Phrygian Art,” Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies, ix. (1888) 


were gods of the indigenous Asiatic 
population, not of the Phrygian in- 
vaders (Einleitung in die Geschichte 
der griechischen Sprache, Göttingen, 
1896, pp. 194 s9.). 
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CHAPTER. V 
THE HANGED GOD 


A REMINISCENCE of the manner in which these oid repre- 
sentatives of the deity were put to death is perhaps preserved 
in the famous story of Marsyas. He was said to be a 
Phrygian satyr or Silenus, according to others a shepherd or 
herdsman, who played sweetly on the flute. A friend of 
Cybele, he roamed the country with the disconsolate goddess 
to soothe her grief for the death of Attis? The composition 
of the Mother’s Air, a tune played on the flute in honour of 
the Great Mother Goddess, was attributed to him by the 
people of Celaenae in Phrygia? Vain of his skill, he 
challenged Apollo to a musical contest, he to play on the 
flute and Apollo on the lyre. Being vanquished, Marsyas 
was ticd up to a pine-tree and flayed or cut limb from limb 
either by the victorious Apollo or by a Scythian slave.’ 
His skin was shown at Celaenae in historical times. It 


obius, Cent. iv. 813; J. Tzetzes, Chili 
ades, i. 353 sgg. Pliny alone declares 


1 Diodorus Siculus, iii. 58 sg. As 
to Marsyas in the character of a 


shepherd or herdsman see Hyginus, 
Fab. 165; Nonnus, Dionys. i. 41 sgg. 
Ie is called a Silenus by Pausanias 
(fe 2 BOE 

2 Pausanias, x. 30. 9. 

3 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. 4. 2; 
Hyginus, žab. 165. Many ancient 
writers mention that the tree on 
which Marsyas suffered death was a 
pine. See Apollodorus, Ze ; Nic- 
ander, Alexipharmaca, 301 sg., with 
the Scholiast’s note; Lucian, Zragodo- 
podagra, 314 sg.; Archias Mityle- 
naeus, in Anthologia Palatina, vii. 
696; Philostratus, Junior, /aeznes, 
i. 33 Longus, Pastor. iv, 8; Zen- 


the tree to have been a plane, which 
according to him was still shown at 
Aulocrene on the way from Apamea 
to Phrygia (Mat, Hist. xvi. 240). 
On a candelabra in the Vatican the 
defeated Marsyas is represented hang- 
ing on a pine-tree (W. Helbig, ivhrer,? 
i. 225 sg.); but the monumental evid- 
ence is not consistent on this point 
(Jessen, s.v. ‘* Marsyas,” in W. H, 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rém. 
AMfythologie, ii. 2442). The position 
which the pine held in the myth and 
ritual of Cybele supports the preponder- 
ance of ancient testimony in favour of 
that tree. 
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hung at the foot of the citadel in a cave from which the 
river Marsyas rushed with an impetuous and noisy tide 
to join the Macander.! So the Adonis bursts full-born from 
the precipices of the Lebanon; so the blue river of Ibreez 
leaps in a crystal jet from the red rocks of the Taurus; 
so the stream, which now rumbles deep underground, used 
to gleam for a moment on its passage from darkness to 
darkness in the dim light of the Corycian cave. In all these 
copious fountains, with their glad promise of fertility and 
life, men of old saw the hand of God and worshipped him 
beside the rushing river with the music of its tumbling 
waters in their ears. At Celaenae, if we can trust tradi- 
tion, the piper Marsyas, hanging in his cave, had a soul 
for harmony even in death; for it is said that at 
the sound of his native Phrygian melodies the skin of 
the dead satyr used to thrill, but that if the musician 
struck up an air in praise of Apollo it remained deaf and 
motionless.” 

In this Phrygian satyr, shepherd, or herdsman who 
enjoyed the friendship of Cybele, practised the music so 
characteristic of her rites and died a violent death on her 
sacred tree, the pine, may we not detect a close resemblance 
to Attis, the favourite shepherd or herdsman of the goddess, 
who is himself described as a piper,* is said to have perished 
under a pine-tree, and was annually represented by an effigy 
hung, like Marsyas, upon a pine? We may conjecture that 
in old days the priest who bore the name and played the 
part of Attis at the spring festival of Cybele was regularly 
hanged or otherwise slain upon the sacred tree, and that 
this barbarous custom was afterwards mitigated into the 
form in which it is known to us in later times, when the 
priest merely drew blood from his body under the tree and 
attached an effigy instead of himself to its trunk. In the 
holy grove at Upsala men and animals were sacrificed by 

1 Herodotus, vii. 26; Xenophon, 341; Polyaenus, Sv/ratagem. vii. 
Anabasis, i. 2. 8; Livy, xxxviii. 53. 4. Flutes or pipes often appear 
13. 6: Quintus Curtius, iii. I. 1-5; on her monuments. See H. Dessau, 
Pliny, Wat. Hist. v. 106. Herodotus JZnscriptiones Latinae Selectae, Nos. 
calls the river the Catarrhactes. 4100, 4143, 4145, 4152, 4153. 

2 Aelian, Var. Mist. xiii, 21. 4 Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium 


3 Catullus, lxiii. 22; Lucretius, Řaeresium, v. 9, p. 168, ed. Duncker 
ii. 620; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 181 sg., and Schneidewin, 
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being hanged upon the sacred trees! The human victims 
dedicated to Odin were regularly put to death by hanging 
or by a combination of hanging and stabbing, the man 
being strung up to a tree or a gallows and then wounded 
with a spear. Hence Odin was called the Lord of the 
Gallows or the God of the Hanged, and he is represented 
sitting under a gallows tree.? Indeed he is said to have 
been sacrificed to himself in the ordinary way, as we learn 
from the weird verses of the Havamal, in which the god 
describes how he acquired his divine power by learning the 
magic runes : 
“T know that I hung on the windy tree 
for nine whole nights, 


Wounded with the spear, dedicated to Odin, 
Myself to myself.” 


The Bagobos of Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands, 
used annually to sacrifice human victims for the good of 
the crops in a similar way. Early in December, when the 


1 Adam of Bremen, Descriptio in- 
sularum Aquilonis, 27 (Migne’s Patro- 
t4igia Latina, cxlvi. 643). 

2S. Bugge, Studien uber die Ent- 
stehung der nordischen Götter- und 
Heldensagen (Munich, 1889), pp. 339 
sqq. ; K. Simrock, Die Edda! (Stutt- 
gart, 1882), p. 382; K. Müllenhoff, 
Deutsche Altertumskunde (Berlin, 
1870-1900), iv. 244 sg.; H. M. 
Chadwick, Zhe Cult of Othin (Lon- 
don, 1899), pp. 3-20. The old 
English custom of hanging and dis- 
embowelling traitors was probably 
derived from a practice of thus sacri- 
ficing them to Odin; for among many 
races, including the Teutonic and 
Latin peoples, capital punishment 
appears to have been originally a 
religious rite, a sacrifice or consecra- 
tion of the criminal to the god whom 
he had offended. See F. Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde (Heilbronn, 1879), 
pp. 8 sg. ; K. von Amira, in H. Paul’s 
Grundriss der germanischen Philo- 
logie,? iii. (Strasburg, 1900) pp. 197 
sg. 3; G. Vigfusson and F. York Powell, 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale (Oxford, 
1883), i. 410; W. Golther, Handbuch 
der germanischen Mythologie (Leipsic, 


1895), pp. 548 sg.; Th. Mommsen, 
Roman History, bk. i. ch. 12 (vol, i. 
p. 192, ed. 1868); ta, Römisches 
Strafrecht (Leipsic, 1899), pp. 900 
sgg; F. Granger, The Worship of 
the Romans (London, 1895), pp. 259 
sqgqg.3; E. Westermarck, The Origin 
and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
i. (London, 1906) pp. 439 sg. So, 
too, among barbarous peoples the 
slaughter of prisoners in war is often 
a sacrifice offered by the victors to 
the gods to whose aid they ascribe 
the victory. See A. B. Ellis, Zhe 
Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold 
Coast (London, 1887), pp. 169 s¢.; 
W. Ellis, Polyzestan Researches ? 
(London, 1832-1836), i, 289; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, xx. 6§; Strabo, vii. 
2. 3, p. 204; Caesar, De bello Gallico, 
vi. 173 Tacitus, Annals, i. 61, xiii. 
57; Procopius, De bello Gothico, ii. 
15. 24, ii. 25. 93 Jornandes, Getica, 
vi. 41; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie* (Berlin, 1875—1878), i. 36 sg. ; 
Fr. Schwally, Semitische Kriegsalter- 
tümer (Leipsic, 1901), pp. 29 $99. 

3 Havamal, 139 sqq. (K. Simrock, 
Die Edda, p. 55; K. Müllenhoff, 
Deutsche Altertumskunde, V. 270 sq.). 
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constellation Orion appeared at seven o’clock in the evening, 
the people knew that the time had come to clear their fields 
for sowing and to sacrifice a slave. The sacrifice was 
presented to certain powerful spirits as payment for the good 
year which the people had enjoyed, and to ensure the 
favour of the spirits for the coming season. The victim was 
led to a great tree in the forest; there he was tied with 
his back to the tree and his arms stretched high above his 
head, in the attitude in which ancient artists portrayed 
Marsyas hanging on the fatal tree. While he thus hung 
by the arms, he was slain by a spear thrust through his 
body at the level of the armpits. Afterwards the body was 
cut clean through the middle at the waist, and the upper 
part was apparently allowed to dangle for a little from the 
tree, while the under part wallowed in blood on the ground. 
The two portions were finally cast into a shallow trench 
beside the tree. Before this was done, anybody who wished 
might cut off a piece of flesh or a lock of hair from the 
corpse and carry it to the grave of some relation whose 
body was being consumed by a ghoul. Attracted by the fresh 
corpse, the ghoul would leave the mouldering old body in 
peace. These sacrifices have been offered by men now living.’ 

In Greece the great goddess Artemis herself appears 
to have been annually hanged in effigy in her sacred grove 
of Condylea among the Arcadian hills, and there accordingly 
she went by the name of the Hanged One.? Indeed a trace 
of a similar rite may perhaps be detected even at Ephesus, 
the most famous of her sanctuaries, in the legend of a woman 
who hanged herself and was thereupon dressed by the com- 
passionate goddess in her own divine garb and called by the 
name of Hecate? Similarly, at Melite in Phthia, a story 


1 Fay-Cooper Cole, Tke Wild Tribes Griechische Mythologie, i.4 305, note? ; 


of Davao District, Mindanao (Chicago, 
1913), pp. 114 sgg. (field Museum 
of Natural History, Publication 170). 

2 Pausanias, viii, 23. 6 sg. The 
story, mentioned by Pausanias, that 
some children tied a rope round the 
neck of the image of Artemis was 
probably invented to explain a ritual 
practice of the same sort, as scholars 
have rightly perceived. See L, Preller, 


L. R. Farnell, Zhe Cults of the Greek 
States (Oxford, 1896-1909), ii. 428 sq.; 
M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste 
(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 232 sgg. The 
Arcadian worship of the Hanged 
Artemis was noticed by Callimachus. 
See Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii. 38, p- 32, ed. Potter. 

3 Eustathius on Homer, Od. xii. 85, 
p. 1714; I. Bekker, Anecdota Graeca 
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was told of a girl named Aspalis who hanged herself, but 
who appears to have been merely a form of Artemis 
For after her death her body could not be found, but an 
image of her was discovered standing beside the image of 
Artemis, and the people bestowed on it the title of Hecaerge 
or Far-shooter, one of the regular epithets of the goddess, 
Every year the virgins sacrificed a young goat to the image 
by hanging it, because Aspalis was said to have hanged 
herself." The sacrifice may have been a substitute for hang- 
ing an image or a human representative of Artemis. Again, 
in Rhodes the fair Helen was worshipped under the title of 
Helen of the Tree, because the queen of the island had 
caused her handmaids, disguised as Furics, to string her up 
to a bough.” That the Asiatic Greeks sacrificed animals in 
this fashion is proved by coins of Ilium, which represent an 
ox or cow hanging on a tree and stabbed with a knife by a 
man, who sits among the branches or on the animal’s back. 
At Hierapolis also the victims were hung on trees before 
they were burnt With these Greek and Scandinavian 
parallels before us we can hardly dismiss as wholly improb- 


(Berlin, 1814-1821), i. 336 sg., 5.v. 
"Ayadua ‘Bxdrys. The goddess Hecate 


turning backwards and upwards the 
head of the victim. See P., Stengel, 


was sometimes identified with Artemis, 
though in origin probably she was 
quite distinct. See L. R. Farnell, 
The Cults of the Greek States, ii. 499 
sqq. 

4 Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 
xiii. 

2 Pausanias, iii, 19. 9 sg. 

3 H. von Fritze, ‘Zum griechischen 


Opferritual,” Jahrbuch des kaiser. 
deutsch, Archäologischen Instituts, 
xviii. (1903) pp. 58-67. In the 


ritual of Elcusis the sacrificial oxen 
were sometimes lifted up by young 
men from the ground. See G. Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum,? vol. ii. pp. 166 sg. No. 521 
(ğpıvro ðè kal Trois wvornplos Tovs Bots 
év 'EXevotve TH Gvolat, K7A.); E. S. 
Roberts and E. A. Gardner, J/#¢70- 
duction to Greek Epigraphy, ii. (Cam- 
bridge, 1905) pp. 176 sg., No. 65. 
In this inscription the word #pavro is 
differently interpreted by P. Stengel, 
who supposes that it refers merely to 


“ Zum griechischen Opferritual,” Jar- 
buch des kaiser. deutsch. Archäolo- 
gischen Instituts, xviii. (1903) pp. 
113-123. But it seems highly im- 
probable that so trivial an act should 
be solemnly commemorated in an in- 
scription among the exploits of the 
young men (z#4eboi) who performed it. 
On the other hand, we know that at 
Nysa the young men did lift and carry 
the sacrificial bull, and that the act 
was deemed worthy of commemoration 
on the coins. See above, p. 206. 
The Wajagega of East Africa dread the 
ghosts of suicides ; so when a man has 
hanged himself they take the rope from 
his neck and hang a goat in the fatal 
noose, after which they slay the animal. 
This is supposed to appease the ghost 
and prevent him from tempting human 
beings to follow his bad example. See 
B. Gutmann, ‘‘ Trauer und Begrabnis- 
sitten der Wadschagga,” Globus, 1xxxix, 
(1906) p. 200, 
t See above, p. 146. 
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able the conjecture that in Phrygia a man-god may have 
hung year by year on the sacred but fatal tree. 

The tradition that Marsyas was flayed and that his skin 
was exhibited at Celaenae down to historical times may 
well reflect a ritual practice of flaying the dead god and 
hanging his skin upon the pine as a means of effecting his 
resurrection, and with it the revival of vegetation in spring. 
Similarly, in ancient Mexico the human victims who 
personated gods were often flayed and their bloody skins 
worn by men who appear to have represented the dead 
deities come to life again! When a Scythian king died, he 
was buried in a grave along with one of his concubines, his 
cup-bearer, cook, groom, lacqucy, and messenger, who were 
all killed for the purpose, and a great barrow was heaped 
up over the grave. A year afterwards fifty of his servants 
and fifty of his best horses were strangled ; and their bodies, 
having been disembowelled and cleaned out, were stuffed 
with chaff, sewn up, and set on scaffolds round about the 
barrow, every dead man bestriding a dead horse, which was 
bitted and bridled as in life.” These strange horsemen were 
no doubt supposed to mount guard over the king. The 
setting up of their stuffed skins might be thought to ensure 
their ghostly resurrection. 

That some such notion was entertained by the Scythians 
is made probable by the account which the mediaeval 
traveller de Plano Carpini gives of the funeral customs 
of the Mongols. The traveller tells us that when a 
noble Mongol died, the custom was to bury him seated in 
the middle of a tent, along with a horse saddled and 
bridled, and a mare and her foal. Also they used to eat 
another horse, stuff the carcase with straw, and set it up on 
poles. All this they did in order that in the other world 
the dead man might have a tent to live in, a mare to yield 
milk, and a steed to ride, and that he might be able to 
breed horses. Moreover, the bones of the horse which they 
ate were burned for the good of his soul? When the Arab 
traveller Ibn Batuta visited Peking in the fourteenth century, 


1 The Scapegoat, pp. 294 599. 3 Jean du Plan de Carpin, Historia 
Mongalorum, ed. D’Avezac (Paris, 


2 Herodotus, iv. 71 sg. 1838), cap. iii. § iii. 
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he witnessed the funeral of an emperor of China who had 
been killed in battle. The dead sovereign was buried along 
with four young female slaves and six guards in a vault, 
and an immense mound like a hill was piled over him. 
Four horses were then made to run round the hillock till 
they could run no longer, after which they were killed, 
impaled, and set up beside the tomb. When an Indian of 
Patagonia dies, he is buried in a pit along with some of his 
property. Afterwards his favourite horse, having been 
killed, skinned, and stuffed, is propped up on sticks with its 
head turned towards the grave. At the funeral of a chief 
four horses are sacrificed, and one is set up at each corner 
of the burial-place. The clothes and other effects of the 
deceased are burned ; and to conclude all, a feast is made of 
the horses’ flesh? The Scythians certainly believed in the 
existence of the soul after death and in the possibility of 
turning it to account. This is proved by the practice of 
one of their tribes, the Taurians of the Crimea, who used to 
cut off the heads of their prisoners and set them on poles 
over their houses, especially over the chimneys, in order 
that the spirits of the slain men might guard the dwellings. 
Some of the savages of Borneo allege a similar reason for 
their favourite custom of taking human heads, “ The 
custom,” said a Kayan chief, “is not horrible. It is an 
ancient custom, a good, beneficent custom, bequeathed to us 


1 Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, texte the custom was nothing more than a 


Arabe accompagné d'une traduction, 
par C. Défrémery et B. R. Sanguinetti 
(Paris, 1853-1858), iv. 300 sg. For 
more evidence of similar customs, ob- 
served by Turanian peoples, see K. 
Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skythen- 
lande (Berlin, 1855), pp. 237-239. 

2 Captain R, Fitz-roy, Narrative of 
the Surveying Voyages of His Majesty's 
Ships “Adventure” and “Beagle” 
(London, 1839), ii. 155 sg. 

3 Herodotus, iv, 103. Many Scy- 
thians flayed their dead enemies, 
and, stretching the skin on a wooden 
framework, carried it about with them 
on horseback (Herodotus, iv. 64). 
The souls of the dead may have been 
thought to attend on and serve the 
man who thus bore their remains about 
with him. It is also possible that 


barbarous mode of wreaking vengeance 
on the dead. Thus a Persian king 
has been known to flay an enemy, 
stuff the skin with chaff, and hang it 
on a high tree (Procopius, De bello 
Persico, i, 5. 28). This was the 
treatment which the arch- heretic 
Manichaeus is said to have received 
at the hands of the Persian king whose 
son he failed to cure (Socrates, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, i, 22; Migne’s Patrologia 
Graeca, \xvil. 137, 139). Still such a 
punishment may have been suggested 
by a religious rite. The idea of 
crucifying their human victims appears 
to have been suggested to the negroes 
of Benin by the crucifixes of the early 
Portuguese missionaries. See H. Ling 
Roth, Great Benin (Halifax, 1903), 
pp. 14 sg. 
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by our fathers and our fathers’ fathers ; it brings us blessings, 
plentiful harvests, and keeps off sickness and pains. Those 
who were once our enemies, hereby become our guardians, our 
friends, our benefactors.” Thus to convert dead foes into 
friends and allies all that is necessary is to feed and other- 
wise propitiate their skulls at a festival when they are 
brought into the village. “ An offering of food is made to 
the heads, and their spirits, being thus appeased, cease to 
entertain malice against, or to seek to inflict injury upon, 
those who have got possession of the skull which formerly 
adorned the now forsaken body.”* When the Sea Dyaks 
of Sarawak return home successful from a head-hunting 
expedition, they bring the head ashore with much ceremony, 
wrapt in palm leaves. “On shore and in the village, the 
head, for months after its arrival, is treated with the greatest 
consideration, and all the names and terms of endearment 
of which their language is capable are abundantly lavished 
on it; the most dainty morsels, culled from their abundant 
though inelegant repast, are thrust into its mouth, and it is 
instructed to hate its former friends, and that, having been 
now adopted into the tribe of its captors, its spirit must be 
always with them ; sirih leaves and betel-nut are given to it, 
and finally a cigar is frequently placed between its ghastly 
and pallid lips. None of this disgusting mockery is 
performed with the intention of ridicule, but all to propitiate 
the spirit by kindness, and to procure its good wishes for the 
tribe, of whom it is now supposed to have become a member.” ® 
Amongst these Dyaks the “ Head-Feast,” which has been 
just described, is supposed to be the most beneficial in its 


1 W. H. Furness, Home-Zife of and has no occasion for war, the people 


Borneo Head- Hunters (Philadelphia, 
1902), p. 59. According to Messrs, 
Hose and McDougall, the spirits which 
animate the skulls appear not to be 
those of the persons from whose 
shoulders the heads were taken. How- 
ever, the spirits (called 724) reside in 
or about the heads, and ‘‘it is held 
that in some way their presence in 
the house brings prosperity to it, 
especially in the form of good crops; 
and so essential to the welfare of the 
house are the heads held to be that, if 
through fire a house has lost its heads 


will beg a head, or even a fragment of 
one, from some friendly house, and 
will instal it in their own with the 
usual ceremonies.” See Ch. Hose 
and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes 
of Borneo (London, 1912), ii. 20, 23. 

2 Spenser St. John, Life in the 
Forests of the Far East? (London, 
1863), i. 197. 

3 Hugh Low, Sarawak (London, 
1848), pp. 206 sg. In quoting this 
passage I have taken the liberty to 
correct a grammatical slip. 
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influence of all their feasts and ceremonies. “The object of 
them all is to make their rice grow well, to cause the forest 
to abound with wild animals, to enable their dogs and 
snares to be successful in securing game, to have the streams 
swarm with fish, to give health and activity to the people 
themselves, and to ensure fertility to their women. All these 
blessings, the possessing and feasting of a fresh head are 
supposed to be the most efficient means of securing. The 
very ground itself is believed to be benefited and rendered 
fertile, more fertile even than when the water in which 
fragments of gold presented by the Rajah have been washed, 
has been sprinkled over it.”? 

In like manner, if my conjecture is right, the man who 
represented the father-god of Phrygia used to be slain and 
his stuffed skin hung on the sacred pine in order that his 
spirit might work for the growth of the crops, the multiplica- 
tion of animals, and the fertility of women. So at Athens 
an ox, which appears to have embodied the corn-spirit, was 
killed at an annual sacrifice, and its hide, stuffed with straw 
and sewn up, was afterwards set on its feet and yoked to 
a plough as if it were ploughing, apparently in order to 
represent, or rather to promote, the resurrection of the slain 


1 Spenser St. John, of. cit. i. 204, 
See further G. A. Wilken, ‘‘ Iets over 
de schedelvereering,” Bijdragen tot 
de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, xxxviii. (1889) pp. 
89-129; id., Verspreide Geschriften (The 
Hague, 1912), iv. 37-81. A different 
view of the purpose of head-hunting 
is maintained by Mr. A. C. Kruyt, 
in his essay, ‘* Het koppensnellen 
der Toradja’s van Midden-Celebes, en 
zijne Beteekenis,” Verslagen en Alede- 
deelingen der koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
Vierde Reeks, iii. 2 (Amsterdam, 1899), 
PP. 147 599. 

The natives of Nias, an island to the 
west of Sumatra, think it necessary to 
obtain the heads of their enemies for 
the purpose of celebrating the final 
obsequies of a dead chief. Their 
notion seems to be that the ghost of 
the deceased ruler demands this sacri- 
fice in his honour, and will punish the 
omission of it by sending sickness or 


other misfortunes on the survivors. 
Thus among these people the custom 
of head-hunting is based on their belief 
in human immortality and on their 
conception of the exacting demands 
which the dead make upon the living. 
When the skulls have been presented 
to a dead chief, the priest prays to him 
for his blessing on the sowing and 
harvesting of the rice, on the fruit- 
fulness of women, and so forth. See 
C., Fries, ‘* Das‘ Koppensnellen’ auf 
Nias,” Allgemeine Alissions-Zeitschrift, 
February, 1908, pp. 73-88. From 
this account it would seem that it is 
not the spirits of the slain men, but 
the ghost of the dead chief from whom 
the blessings of fertility and so forth 
are supposed to emanate. Compare 
Th. C. Rappard, ‘Het eiland Nias 
en zijne bewoners,” Bijdragen tot de 
Zaal- Land- eÙ Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch-Indië, lxii. (1909) pp. 
609-611. 
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corn-spirit at the end of the threshing.’ This employment 
of the skins of divine animals for the purpose of ensuring 
the revival of the slaughtered divinity might be illustrated by 
other examples.” Perhaps the hide of the bull which was 
killed to furnish the regenerating bath of blood in the rites 
of Attis may have been put to a similar usc. 


1 Spirits of the Corn and of the 2 Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, ii. 4-7. Wild, ii, 169 sgg. 
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CHAPTER Vi 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS IN THE WEST 

Tire worship of the Great Mother of the Gods and her 
lover or son was very popular under the Roman Empire. 
Inscriptions prove that the two received divine honours, 
separately or conjointly, not only in Italy, and especially at 
Rome, but also in the provinces, particularly in Africa, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, and Bulgaria.’ Their 
worship survived the establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine ; for Symmachus records the recurrence of the 
festival of the Great Mother,’ and in the days of Augustine 
her effeminate priests still paraded the streets and squares of 
Carthage with whitened faces, scented hair, and mincing 
gait, while, like the mendicant friars of the Middle Ages, 
they begged alms from the passers-by? In Greece, on the 
other hand, the bloody orgies of the Asiatic goddess and her 
consort appear to have found little favour.* The barbarous 
and cruel character of the worship, with its frantic excesses, 
was doubtless repugnant to the good taste and humanity of 
the Greeks, who seem to have preferred the kindred but 
gentler rites of Adonis. Yet the same features which 
shocked and repelled the Greeks may have positively 


Century of the Western Empire? (Lon- 
don, 1899), p. 16. 


1 H. Dessau, Znsceriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, Nos. 4099, 4100, 4103, 4105, 


4106, 4116, 4117, 4119, 4120, 4121, 
4123, 4124, 4127, 4128, 4131, 4136, 
4139, 4140, 4142, 4156, 4163, 4167 ; 
H. Wepding, Allis pp. 85, 86, 93, 
94, 95, Inscr. Nos. 21-24, 26, 50, 51, 
52, 61, 62, 63. See further, J. Tou- 
tain, Les Cultes Paiens dans l Empire 
Romain (Paris, 1911), pp. 73 $99., 
103 599. 

2 S, Dill, Roman Society in te Last 


3 Augustine, De civitate Det, vii. 26, 

4 But the two were publicly wor- 
shipped at Dyme and Patrae in Achaia 
(Pausanias, vii. 17. 9, vii. 20. 3), and 
there was an association for their 
worship at Piraeus. See P. Foucart, 
Des Associations Religieuses chez les 
Grecs (Paris, 1873), pp. 85 sgg., 1963 
Ch. Michel, ecuez? ad’ luscriptions 
Grecques, p. 772, No. 982. 
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attracted the less refined Romans and barbarians of the 
West. The ecstatic frenzies, which were mistaken for 
divine inspiration, the mangling of the body, the theory of 
a new birth and the remission of sins through the shedding 
of blood, have all their origin in savagery,’ and they naturally 
appealed to peoples in whom the savage instincts were 
still strong. Their true character was indeed often disguised 
under a decent veil of allegorical or philosophical interpreta- 
tion,® which probably sufficed to impose upon the rapt and 
enthusiastic worshippers, reconciling even the more cultivated 
of them to things which otherwise must have filled them 


with horror and disgust. 


The religion of the Great Mother, with its curious 
blending of crude savagery with spiritual aspirations, was 
only one of a multitude of similar Oriental faiths which in 
the later days of paganism spread over the Roman Empire, 
and by saturating the European peoples with alien ideals of 


1 Rapp, s.v. “Kybele,” in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rim. 
Mythologie, ii. 1656. 

2 As to the savage theory of in- 
spiration or possession by a deity see 
(Sir) Edward B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture,2 ii, 131 sgg. As to the 
savage theory of a new birth see 
Balder the Beautiful, ii. 251 sgg. 
As to the use of blood to wash away 
sins see The Magic Art and the Evo- 
lution of Kings, li. 107 sgg. ; Psyche’s 
Task, Second Edition, pp. 44 59., 47 
sqq., 116 sg. Among the Cameroon 
negroes accidental homicide can be 
expiated by the blood of an animal. 
The relations of the slayer and of the 
slain assemble. An animal is killed 
and every person present is smeared 
with its blood on his face and breast. 
They think that the guilt of man- 
slaughter is thus atoned for, and that 
no punishment will overtake the 
homicide. See Missionary Autenrieth, 
t Zur Religion der Kamerun- Neger,” 
in Mitteilungen der geographischen 
Gesellschaft zu Jena, xii. (1893) pp. 
93 sg. In Car Nicobar a man 
possessed by devils is cleansed of 
them by being rubbed all over with 
pig’s blood and beaten with leaves. 


The devils are thus transferred to the 
leaves, which are thrown into the sea 
before daybreak. See V. Solomon, 
‘“ Extracts from diaries kept in Car 
Nicobar,” in Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 227. 
Similarly the ancient Greeks purified a 
homicide by means of pig’s blood and 
laurel leaves. See my note on Pau- 
sanias, ii. 31. 8 (vol. iii. pp. 276-279). 
The original idea of thus purging a 
mansiayer was probably to rid him of 
the angry ghost of his victim, just as in 
Car Nicobar a man is rid of devils in 
the same manner. The purgative 
virtue ascribed to the blood in these 
ceremonies may be based on the notion 
that the offended spirit accepts it as a 
substitute for the blood of the guilty 
person. This was the view of C. 
Meiners (Geschichte der Religionen, 
Hanover, 1806-1807, ii. 137 sg.) and 
of E. Rohde (Psyche,3 Tübingen and 
Leipsic, 1903, ii. 77 5g.). 


3 A good instance of such an attempt 
to dress up savagery in the garb of phil- 
osophy is the fifth speech of the emperor 
Julian, ‘‘On the Mother of the Gods ” 
(pp. 206 sgg. ed. F. C. Hertlein, 
Leipsic, 1875-1876). 
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life gradually undermined the whole fabric of ancient 
civilization? Greek and Roman society was built on the 
conception of the subordination of the individual to the 
community, of the citizen to the state; it set the safety of 
che commonwealth, as the supreme aim of conduct, above 
the safety of the individual whether in this world or in a 
world to come. - Trained from infancy in this unselfish 
ideal, the citizens devoted their lives to the public service 
and were ready to lay them down for the common good ; 
or if they shrank from the supreme sacrifice, it never 
occurred to them that they acted otherwise than basely in 
preferring their personal existence to the interests of their 
country. All this was changed by the spread of Oriental 
religions which inculcated the communion of the soul 
with God and its eternal salvation as the only objects 
worth living for, objects in comparison with which the 
prosperity and even the existence of the state sank into 
insignificance. The inevitable result of this selfish and 
immoral doctrine was to withdraw the devotee more 
and more from the public service, to concentrate his 
thoughts on his own spiritual emotions, and to breed in 
him a contempt for the present life which he regarded 
merely as a probation for a better and an eternal. The 
saint and the recluse, disdainful of earth and rapt in ecstatic 
contemplation of heaven, became in popular opinion the 
highest ideal of humanity, displacing the old ideal of the 
patriot and hero who, forgetful of self, lives and is ready to 
die for the good of his country. The earthly city seemed 
poor and contemptible to men whose eyes beheld the City 
of God coming in the clouds of heaven. Thus the centre 
of gravity, so to say, was shifted from the present to a 
future life, and however much the other world may have 
gained, there can be little doubt that this one lost heavily 
by the change. A general disintegration of the body 
politic sct in. The ties of the state and the family were 
loosened: the structure of society tended to resolve itself 

1 As to the diffusion of Oriental ome sous les S&éres (Paris, 1886), pp. 
religions in the Roman Empire see 47 sgg.; S. Dill, Roman Society in the 
G. Boissier, Za Relivion Romaine Last Century of the Western Empire 


@ Auguste aux Antonins® (Paris, 1900), (London, 1899), pp. 76 sgg. 
i. 349 sgg.; J. Reville, La Religion a 
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into its individual elements and thereby to relapse into 
barbarism ; for civilization is only possible through the 
active co-operation of the citizens and their willingness to 
subordinate their private interests to the common gocd. 
Men refused to defend their country and even to continue 
their kind? In their anxiety to save their own souls and 
the souls of others, they were content to leave the material 
world, which they identified with the principle of evil, to 
perish around them. This obsession lasted for a thousand 
years. The revival of Roman law, of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, of ancient art and literature at the close of the 
Middle Ages, marked the return of Europe to native ideals 
of life and conduct, to saner, manlier views of the world. 


The long halt in the march of civilization was over. 
tide of Oriental invasion had turned at last. 


still.” 


Te 
It is ebbing 


Among the gods of eastern origin who in the decline 
of the ancient world competed against each other for the 
allegiance of the West was the old Persian deity Mithra. 


1 Compare Servius on Virgil, Aen. 
ii. 604, vi. 661; Origen, Contra 
Celsum, viii. 73 (Migne’s Patrologia 
Graeca, xi. 1628); G. Boissier, Za 
Religion Romaine d’ Auguste aux 
Antonins (Paris, 1900), i. 357 59.3 
E. Westermarck, Tke Origin and De- 
velopment of the Moral Ideas (London, 
1906-1908), i. 345 sg.; H, H. 
Milman, History of Latin Chris- 
tianity,* i. 150-153, ii. 90. In the 
passage just cited Origen tells us that 
the Christians refused to follow the 
Emperor to the field of battle even 
when he ordered them to do so; but 
he adds that they gave the emperor 
the benefit of their prayers and thus 
did him more real service than if they 
had fought for him with the sword. 
On the decline of the civic virtues 
under the influence of Christian asceti- 
cism see W. E. H. Lecky, History of 
European Morals from Augustus to 
Charlemagne ? (London, 1877), ii. 139 
09. , ae. 

2 To prevent misapprehension I will 
add that the spread of Oriental religions 
was only one of many causes which 


contributed to the downfall of ancient 
civilization. Among these contributory 
causes a friend, for whose judgment and 
learning I entertain the highest respect, 
counts bad government and a ruinous 
fiscal system, two of the most powerful 
agents to blast the prosperity of nations, 
as may be seen in our own day by the 
blight which has struck the Turkish 
empire. It is probable, too, as my 
friend thinks, that the rapid diffusion 
of alien faiths was as much an effect 
as a cause of widespread intellectual 
decay. Such unwholesome growths 
could hardly have fastened upon the 
Graeco-Roman mind in the days of 
its full vigour. We may remember 
the energy with which the Roman 
Government combated the first out- 
break of the Bacchic plague (Th. 
Mommsen, Roman History, iii, 115 
sg., ed. 1894). The disastrous effects 
of Roman financial oppression on the 
industries and population of the empire, 
particularly of Greece, are described 
by George Finlay (Greece under the 
Romans,? Edinburghand London, 1857, 


PP. 47 599.). 
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The immense popularity of his worship is attested by the 
monuments illustrative of it which have been found scattered 
in profusion all over the Roman Empire.' In respect both 
of doctrines and of rites the cult of Mithra appears to have 
presented many points of resemblance not only to the 
religion of the Mother of the Gods? but also to Christianity.’ 
The similarity struck the Christian doctors themselves and 
was explained by them as a work of the devil, who sought 
to seduce the souls of men from the true faith by a false 
and insidious imitation of it* So to the Spanish con- 
querors of Mexico and Peru many of the native heathen 
rites appeared to be diabolical counterfeits of the Christian 
sacraments.” With more probability the modern student 
of comparative religion traces such resemblances to the 
similar and independent workings of the mind of man in 
his sincere, if crude, attempts to fathom the secret of the 
universe, and to adjust his little life to its awful mysteries. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt that the 
Mithraic religion proved a formidable rival to Christianity, 
combining as it did a solemn ritual with aspirations after 
moral purity and a hope of immortality. Indeed the issue 
of the conflict between the two faiths appears for a time to 
have hung in the balance” An instructive relic of the long 


1 See Fr. Cumont, Textes et Monu- 
ments figurés relatifs aux Mystères de 
Mithra (Brussels, 1896—1899); id., s.v. 
« Mithras,” in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griech, und rim. Mythologie, ii. 
3028 sgg. Compare id., Les Religions 
Orientales dans le Paganisme Romain ? 
(Paris, 1909), pp. 207 sgg. 

2 Fr, Cumont, Textes et Monuments, 
i. 333 59g. 

3 E. Renan, Marc-Aurèle et la Fin 
du Monde Antique (Paris, 1882), pp. 
576 sqg. ; Fr. Cumont, Textes et Monu- 
ments, i. 339 59g. 

4 Tertullian, De corona, 15; id., De 
praescriptione haereticorum, 40; Justin 
Martyr, Afologia, i. 66; id., Dialogus 
cum Tryphone, 78 (Migne’s Patrologia 
Graeca, vi. 429, 660), Tertullian 
explained in like manner the resem- 
blance of the fasts of Isis and Cybele 
to the fasts of Christianity (De jejunio, 
16), Justin Martyr thought that by 


listening to the words of the inspired 
prophets the devils discovered the 
divine intentions and anticipated them 
by a series of profane and blasphemous 
imitations. Among these travesties of 
Christian truth he enumerates the 
death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Dionysus, the virgin birth of Perseus, 
and Bellerophon mounted on Pegasus, 
whom he regards as a parody of Christ 
riding on an ass. See Justin Martyr, 
Apology, i. 54. 

6 J. de Acosta, Natural and Moral 
History of the Indies, translated by E, 
Grimston (London, 1880), bk. v. chs. 
II, 16, 17, 18, 24-28, vol. ii. pp. 
324 Sg.» 334 599., 356 s99. 

6 Compare S. Dill, Roman Society 
in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire? (London, -1899), pp. 80 sgg.; 
id., Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius (London, 1904), pp. 619 sgg. 

T E, Renan, Marc-Aurèle et la Fin 
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struggle is preserved in our festival of Christmas, which the 
Church seems to have borrowed directly from its heathen 
rival. In the Julian calendar the twenty-fifth of December 
was reckoned the winter solstice,’ and it was regarded as the 
Nativity of the Sun, because the day begins to lengthen 
and the power of the sun to increase from that turning- 
point of the year.” The ritual of the nativity, as it appears 
to have been celebrated in Syria and Egypt, was remarkable. 
The celebrants retired into certain inner shrines, from which 
at midnight they issued with a loud cry, “ The Virgin has 
brought forth! The light is waxing!”? The Egyptians 
even represented the new-born sun by the image of an infant 
which on his birthday, the winter solstice, they brought forth 
and exhibited to his worshippers. No doubt the Virgin 
who thus conceived and bore a son on the twenty-fifth of 
December was the great Oriental goddess whom the Semites 
called the Heavenly Virgin or simply the Heavenly God- 


dess; in Semitic lands she was a form of Astarte." 


Now 


du Monde Antique (Paris, 1882), pp. 
579 sg.3 Fr. Cumont, Textes et Monu- 
ments, i. 338. 

Ey NV S XVI 221; 
Columella, De re rustica, ix. 14. 12; 
L. Ideler, ‘Jandbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie (Berlin, 
1825-1826), ii. 124; G. F. Unger, in 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, i. 1! (Nördlingen, 
1886) p. 649. 

2 In the calendar of Philocalus the 
twenty-fifth of December is marked XW. 
Invicti, that is, Natalis Solis Inuicti. 
See Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
i. 2 Pars prior (Berlin, 1893), p. 278, 
with Th. Mommsen’s commentary, 
PP. 338 sg. 

3 Cosmas Hierosolymitanus, Com- 
mentarit in Sancti Gregorii Nazianzeni 
Carmina (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
xxxviii. 464): Taúrņv [Christmas] yov 
éxrahat 6¢ ri huépav éoprhv "EAXyves, 
kal’ iy éredovvTo Kara TÒ pecovdKTcor, 
év abtTos rig» wbmrecepxduevor, b0ev 
éfibvres Expafove ‘H mapOévos érexev, 
atter pôs.” ravrnv Emıpávios ó péyas 
ris Kurplwv lepeds pyoe Thv éoprhy kal 
Lappaxyvods dyew ry wap avr&v ceBouevy 


"Adpodirn, fv 3) Xauapê rq atrady 
Wpocayopevovar yAwrry. The passage 
is quoted, with some verbal variations, 
by Ch. Aug. Lobeck, Aglaophamus 
(Königsberg, 1829), ii. 1227 notez, 
See Franz Cumont, ‘‘Le Natalis In- 
victi,” Comptes Rendus de 2 Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1911 
(Paris, I911), pp. 292-298, whose 
learned elucidations I follow in the 
text. That the festival of the Nativity 
of the Sun was similarly celebrated in 
Egypt may be inferred from a Greek 
calendar drawn up by the astrologer 
Antiochus in Lower Egypt at the end 
of the second or the beginning of the 
third century A.D.; for under the 
25th December the calendar has the 
entry, ‘‘ Birthday of the Sun, the light 
waxes” (‘HXlou yevéO\iov’ aŭte pôs). 
See F. Cumont, of, cit. p. 294. 

4 Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 18. 10. 

6 F, Cumont, s.v. ‘‘ Caelestis,” in 
Pauly - Wissowa’s Real - Encyclopadie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
v. i, 1247 sgg. She was called the 
Queen of Heaven (Jeremiah vii. 18, 
xliv. 18), the Heavenly Goddess 
(Herodotus, iii, 8; Pausanias, i. 14, 
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Mithra was regularly identified by his worshippers with the 
Sun, the Unconquered Sun, as they called him ;' hence his 
nativity also fell on the twenty-fifth of December.2 The 
Gospels say nothing as to the day of Christ’s birth, and 
accordingly the early Church did not celebrate it. In time, 
however, the Christians of Egypt came to regard the sixth 
of January as the date of the Nativity, and the custom of 
commemorating the birth of the Saviour on that day gradu- 
ally spread until by the fourth century it was universally 
established in the East. But at the end of the third or the 
beginning of the fourth century the Western Church, which 
had never recognized the sixth of January as the day of the 
Nativity, adopted the twenty-fifth of December as the true 
date, and in time its decision was accepted also by the 
Eastern Church. At Antioch the change was not introduced 
till about the year 375 A.D.’ 

What considerations led the ecclesiastical authorities to 
institute the festival of Christmas? The motives for the 
innovation are stated with great frankness by a Syrian 
writer, himself a Christian. “The reason,” he tells us, “why 
the fathers transferred the celebration of the sixth of January 
to the twenty-fifth of December was this. It was a custom 
of the heathen to celebrate on the same twenty-fifth of 
December the birthday of the Sun, at which they kindled 


9), or the ITeavenly Virgin (Tertullian, H. Usener, Das IWethnachtsfest ? 


A pologeticus, 23; Augustine, De civitate 
Dei, ii. 4). The Greeks spoke of her 
as the Heavenly Aphrodite (Herodotus, 
i. 105; Pausanias, i. 14. 7). A Greek 
inscription found in Delos contains a 
dedication to Astarte Aphrodite ; and 
another found in the same island couples 
Palestinian Astarte and Heavenly 
Aphrodite. See G. Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecorum,* vol. 
fh, pr (onmey An Niet yield IRS vet 
Stewart Macalister, Zhe Philistines, 
their History and Civilisation (London, 
1913), P- 94. 

1 Dedications to Mithra the Un- 
conquered Sun (Soli txvicto Mithrae) 
have been found in abundance. See 
Fr. Cumont, Ze.xtes et Monuments, ii. 
99 sgg. As to the worship of the 
Unconquered Sun (Sol Juices) see 


(Bonn, 1911), pp. 348 sgg. 

2 Fr. Cumont, of. cit. i. 325 59., 339. 

3 J. Bingham, The Antiquities of 
the Christian Church, bk. xx. ch. iv. 
(Bingham’s Works, vol. vii. pp. 279 
599., Oxford, 1855); C. A. Credner, 
“De natalitiorum Christi origine,” 
Zeitschrift fir die historische Theologie, 
iii. 2 (1833), pp. 236 sgg.; Mgr. L. 
Duchesne, Origines du Culte Chrétien 3 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 257 sgg.3; Th. 
Mommsen, in Corpus /nscriptionum 
Latinarum, i.? Pars prior, p. 338. 
The earliest mention of the festival 
of Christmas is in the calendar of 
Philocalus, which was drawn up at 
Rome in 336 A.D. The words are 
VIII. kal. jan., natus Christus in 
Betleem Judee (L. Duchesne, of, cit. 


p. 258). 
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lights in token of festivity. In these solemnities and 
festivities the Christians also took part. Accordingly whea 
the doctors of the Church perceived that the Christians had 
a leaning to this festival, they took counsel and resolved 
that the true Nativity should be solemnized on that day 
and the festival of the Epiphany on the sixth of January, 
Accordingly, along with this custom, the practice has pre- 
vailed of kindling fires till the sixth.” !? The heathen origin 
of Christmas is plainly hinted at, if not tacitly admitted, by 
Augustine when he exhorts his Christian brethren not to 
celebrate that solemn day like the heathen on account of 
the sun, but on account of him who made the sun? In 
like manner Leo the Great rebuked the pestilent belief that 
Christmas was solemnized because of the birth of the new 
sun, as it was called, and not because of the nativity of 


395 


Christo } 


Thus it appears that the Christian Church chose to 
celebrate the birthday of its Founder on the twenty-fifth 
of December in order to transfer the devotion of the heathen 
from the Sun to him who was called the Sun of Righteous- 


ness.* 


1 Quoted by C. A. Credner, of. cit. 
p. 239, notet; by Th. Mommsen, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, i.* 
Pars prior, pp. 338 sg.; and by H. 
Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest? (Bonn, 
1911), PP- 349 34- 

2 Augustine, Serm. cxc. I (Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina, xxxviii. 1007). 

3 Leo the Great, Serm. xxii. (al. 
xxi.) 6 (Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 
liv. 198), Compare St. Ambrose, 
Serm. vi. 1 (Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 
xvii. 614). 

4 A. Credner, of. cit. pp. 236 s99. ; 
E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 
297 sg.; Fr. Cumont, Textes et Monu- 
ments, i. 342, 355 s9.; Th. Mommsen, 
in Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
i.2 Pars prior, pp. 338 sg. ; H. Usener, 
Das Weihnachtsfest? (Bonn, 1911), 
pp. 348 sgg. A different explanation of 
Christmas has been put forward by Mgr. 
Duchesne. He shows that among the 
early Christians the death of Christ was 
commonly supposed to have fallen on 
the twenty-fifth of March, that day 
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If that was so, there can be no intrinsic improba- 


having been ‘‘chosen arbitrarily, or 
rather suggested by its coincidence 
with the official equinox of spring.” 
It would be natural to assume that 
Christ had lived an exact number of 
years on earth, and therefore that his 
incarnation as well as his death took 
place on the twenty-fifth of March. In 
point of fact the Church has placed the 
Annunciation and with it the beginning 
of his mother’s pregnancy on that very 
day. If that were so, his birth would 
in the course of nature have occurred 
nine months later, that is, on the 
twenty-fifth of December. Thus on 
Mgr. Duchesne’s theory the date of the 
Nativity was obtained by inference from 
the date of the Crucifixion, which in its 
turn was chosen because it coincided 
with the official equinox of spring. 
Mgr. Duchesne does not notice the 
coincidence of the vernal equinox with 
the festival of Attis. See his work, 
Origines du Culte Chrétien? (Paris, 
1903), pp- 261-265, 272. The tradi- 
tion that both the conception and the 
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bility in the conjecture that motives of the same sort may 
have led the ecclesiastical authorities to assimilate the 
Easter festival of the death and resurrection of their Lord 
to the festival of the death and resurrection of another 
Asiatic god which fell at the same season. Now the Easter 
rites still observed in Greece, Sicily, and Southern Italy bear 
in some respects a striking resemblance to the rites of 
Adonis, and I have suggested that the Church may have 
consciously adapted the new festival to its heathen prede- 
cessor for the sake of winning souls to Christ.’ But this 
adaptation probably took place in the Greek-speaking 
rather than in the Latin-speaking parts of the ancient 
world ; for the worship of Adonis, while it flourished among 
the Greeks, appears to have made little impression on Rome 
and the West.? Certainly it never formed part of the official 
Roman religion. The place which it might have taken in 
the affections of the vulgar was already occupied by the 
similar but more barbarous worship of Attis and the Great 
Mother. Now the death and resurrection of Attis were 
officially celebrated at Rome on the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of March,’ the latter being regarded as the 
spring equinox, and therefore as the most appropriate day 
for the revival of a god of vegetation who had been dead 
or sleeping throughout the winter. But according to an 
ancient and widespread tradition Christ suffered on the 
twenty-fifth of March, and accordingly some Christians 
regularly celebrated the Crucifixion on that day without 
any regard to the state of the moon. This custom was 
certainly observed in Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Gaul, and 
there scem to be grounds for thinking that at one time it 


was followed also in Rome. Thus the tradition which 


death of Christ fell on the twenty-fifth 
of March is mentioned and apparently 
accepted by Augustine (De Trinitate, 
iv. 9, Migne’s Patrologia Latina, xlii, 


4 Columella, De re rustica, ix. 14. 13 
Pliny, Wat. Hist. xviii. 246; Macro- 
bius, Saturn. i. 21. 10; L. Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und 


894). 

1 See above, pp. 253 sgg. 

2 However, the lament for Adonis 
is mentioned by Ovid (Ars Amat. i. 
75 sg.) along with the Jewish observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. 

3 See above, pp. 268 sgg. 


technischen Chronologie, ii. 124. 

5 Mgr. L. Duchesne, Origines du 
Culte Chrétien, pp. 262 sg. That 
Christ was crucified on the twenty- 
fifth of March in the year 29 is ex- 
pressly affirmed by Tertullian (4dversus 
Judacos, 8, vol. ii, p. 719, ed. F. 
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placed the death of Christ on the twenty-fifth of March 
was ancient and deeply rooted. It is all the more remark- 
able because astronomical considerations prove that it can 
have had no historical foundation.’ The inference appears 
to be inevitable that the passion of Christ must have been 
arbitrarily referred to that date in order to harmonize with 
an older festival of the spring equinox. This is the view 
of the learned ecclesiastical historian Mgr. Duchesne, who 
points out that the death of the Saviour was thus made 
to fall upon the very day on which, according to a wide- 


spread belief, the world had been created.? 


Oehler), Hippolytus (Commentary on 
Daniel, iv. 23, vol. i, p. 242, ed. 
Bonwetsch and Achelis), and Augustine 
(De civitate Det, xviii. 54; id., De 
Trinitate, iv. 9). See also Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae, iv. (Leipsic, 1906- 
1909) col, 1222, s.v, ‘‘ Crucimissio ” : 
‘ POL. SILV. fast. Mart 25 aeguinoctium. 
principium veris. crucimissio gentilium., 
Christus passus hoc die.” From this 
last testimony we learn that there was 
a gentile as well as a Christian cruci- 
fixion at the spring equinox. The 
gentile crucifixion was probably the 
affixing of the effigy of Attis to the 
tree, though at Rome that ceremony 
appears to have taken place on the 
twenty-second rather than on the 
twenty-fifth of March. See above, p. 
267. The Quartodecimans of Phrygia 
celebrated the twenty-fifth of March 
as the day of Christ’s death, quoting 
as their authority certain acts of Pilate; 
in Cappadocia the adherents of this 
sect were divided between the twenty- 
fifth of March and the fourteenth of 
the moon. See Epiphanius, Adversus 
Haeres. \, 1 (vol. ii. p: 447, ed. G. 
Dindorf; Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
xli. 884 sg.). In Gaul the death and 
resurrection of Christ were regularly 
celebrated on the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-seventh of March as late as 
the sixth century. See Gregory of 
Tours, Historia Francorum, viii. 31. 6 
(Migne’s Patrologia Latina, \xxi. 566) ; 
S. Martinus Dumiensis (bishop of 
Braga), De Pascha, 1 (Migne’s Patro- 
logia Latina, lxxii. 50), who says: 
«s A plerisque Gallicanis episcopis usgue 


But the resur- 


ante non multum tempus custoditum 
est, ut semper VIII. Kal, April. diem 
Paschae celebrent, in quo facta Christe 
resurrectio traditur.” According to 
this last testimony, it was the resurrec- 
tion, not the crucifixion, of Christ that 
was celebrated on the twenty-fifth of 
March ; but Mgr. Duchesne attributes 
the statement to a mistake of the 
writer. With regard to the Roman 
practice the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
seventh of March are marked in ancient 
Martyrologies as the dates of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. See 
Vetustius Occidentalis Ecclesiae Mar- 
tyrologium, ed. Franciscus Maria 
Florentinus (Lucca, 1667), pp. 396 sg., 
405 sg. On this subject Mgr. Duchesne 
observes: ‘‘ Hippolytus, in his Paschal 
Table, marks the Passion of Christ in 
a year in which the fourteenth of Nisan 
falls on Friday twenty-fifth March. 
In his commentary on Daniel he ex- 
pressly indicates Friday the twenty- 
fifth of March and the consulship of 
thetwo Gemini. The Philocalien Cata- 
logue of the Popes gives the same date 
as to day and year. It is to be noted 
that the cycle of Hippolytus and the 
Philocalien Catalogue are derived from 
official documents, and may be cited 
as evidence of the Roman ecclesiastical 
usage” (Origines du Culte Chrétien,3 
p. 262). 

1 Mgr. L. Duchesne, of, cit. p. 263. 

2 Mer. L. Duchesne, 2c. A sect of 
the Montanists held that the world 
began and that the sun and moon were 
created at the spring equinox, which, 
however, they dated on the twenty- 
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rection of Attis who combined in himself the characters 
of the divine Father and the divine Son, was officially 
celebrated at Rome on the same day. When we remember 
that the festival of St. George in April has replaced the 
ancient pagan festival of the Parilia;° that the festival of 
St. John the Baptist in June has succeeded to a heathen 
Midsummer festival of water; that the festival of the 
Assumption of the Virgin in August has ousted the festival 
of Diana ;* thatthe feast of All Soulswin Novemben ista 
continuation of an old heathen feast of the dead;° and 
that the Nativity of Christ himself was assigned to the 
winter solstice in December because that day was deemed 
the Nativity of the Sun; we can hardly be thought rash 
or unreasonable in conjecturing that the other cardinal 
festival of the Christian church—the solemnization of 
Easter—-may have been in like manner, and from like 
motives of edification, adapted to a similar celebration of 
the Phrygian god Attis at the vernal equinox." 

At least it is a remarkable coincidence, if it is nothing 
more, that the Christian and the heathen festivals of the 
divine death and resurrection should have been solemnized 
at the same season and in the same places. For the places 
which celebrated the death of Christ at the spring equinox 
were Phrygia, Gaul, and apparently Rome, that is, the very 
regions in which the worship of Attis either originated or 


fourth of March (Sozomenus, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, vii. 18). At Henen-Su in 
Egypt there was celebrated a festival 


of Kings, ìi. 14 sgg. 
5 See below, vol. ii. pp. 81 sgg. 
6 Above, pp. 302 s99. 


of the “hanging out of the heavens,” 
that is, the supposed reconstituting of 
the heavens each year in the spring 
(E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii, 63). But the Egyptians 
thought that the creation of the world 
took place at the rising of Sirius 
(Porphyry, De antro nympharum, 24; 
Solinus, xxxii. 13), which in antiquity 
fell on the twentieth of July (L. Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie, i. 127 sgq.). 

1 See above, pp. 263, 281 sgg. 

2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 324 599. 

3 Above, pp. 246 sgg. 

4 The Magic Art and the Evolution 


T Another instance of the substitu- 
tion of a Christian for a pagan festival 
may be mentioned. On tke first of 
August the people of Alexandria used 
to commemorate the defeat of Mark 
Antony by Augustus and the entrance 
of the victor into their city. The 
heathen pomp of the festival offended 
Eudoxia, wife of Theodosius the 
Younger, and she decreed that on that 
day the Alexandrians should thence- 
forth celebrate the deliverance of St. 
Peter from prison instead of the deliver- 
ance of their city from the yoke of 
Antony and Cleopatra. See L. Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie, i. 154. 
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struck deepest root. It is difficult to regard the coincidence 
as purely accidental. If the vernal equinox, the season at 
which in the temperate regions the whole face of nature 
testifies to a fresh outburst of vital energy, had been viewed 
from of old as the time when the world was annually created 
afresh in the resurrection of a god, nothing could be more 
natural than to place the resurrection of the new deity at 
the same cardinal point of the year. Only it is to be 
observed that if the death of Christ was dated on the 
twenty-fifth of March, his resurrection, according to Christian 
tradition, must have happened on the twenty-seventh of 
March, which is just two days later than the vernal equinox 
of the Julian calendar and the resurrection of Attis. A 
similar displacement of two days in the adjustment of 
Christian to heathen celebrations occurs in the festivals 
of St. George and the Assumption of the Virgin. However, 
another Christian tradition, followed by Lactantius and 
perhaps by the practice of the Church in Gaul, placed the 
death of Christ on the twenty-third and his resurrection on 
the twenty-fifth of March. If that was so, his resurrection 
coincided exactly with the resurrection of Attis. 

In point of fact it appears from the testimony of an 
anonymous Christian, who wrote in the fourth century of 
our era, that Christians and pagans alike were struck by the 
remarkable coincidence between the death and resurrection 
of their respective deities, and that the coincidence formed 
a theme of bitter controversy between the adherents of the 
rival religions, the pagans contending that the resurrection 
of Christ was a spurious imitation of the resurrection of 
Attis, and the Christians asserting with equal warmth that 
the resurrection of Attis was a diabolical counterfeit of the 
resurrection of Christ. In these unseemly bickerings the 
heathen took what to a superficial observer might seem 
strong ground by arguing that their god was the older 
and therefore presumably the original, not the counterfeit, 
since as a general rule an original is older than its copy. 
This feeble argument the Christians easily rebutted. They 


1 Lactantius, De mortibus perse- Gallic usage see S. Martinus Dumi- 
cutorum, 2; id., Divin. Institut. iv. ensis, quoted above, p, 307 note. 
ro. 18. As to the evidence of the 
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admitted, indeed, that in point of time Christ was the junior 
deity, but they triumphantly demonstrated his real seniority 
by falling back on the subtlety of Satan, who on so 
important an occasion had surpassed himself by inverting 
the usual order of nature.’ 

Taken altogether, the coincidences of the Christian with 
the heathen festivals are too close and too numerous to be 
accidental. They mark the compromise which the Church 
in the hour of its triumph was compelled to make with 
its vanquished yet still dangerous rivals. The inflexible 
Protestantism of the primitive missionaries, with their fiery 
denunciations of heathendom, had been exchanged for the 
supple policy, the easy tolerance, the comprehensive 
charity of shrewd ecclesiastics, who clearly perceived 
that if Christianity was to conquer the world it could 
do so only by relaxing the too rigid principles of its 
Founder, by widening a little the narrow gate which leads 
to salvation. In this respect an instructive parallel might 
be drawn between the history of Christianity and the 


1 The passage occurs in the 84th 
of the Quaestiones Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti (Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 
XxXXV. 2279), which are printed in the 
works of Augustine, though internal 
evidence is said to shew that they 
cannot be by that Father, and that they 
were written three hundred years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
writer’s words are as follows: ‘‘ Diabolus 
autem, gui est satanas, ut fallaciae suae 
auctoritatem aliguam possit adhibere, 
et mendacia sua commentitia veritate 
colorare, primo mense quo sacramenta 
dominica scit celebranda, quia non 
mediocris potentiae est, Paganis quae 
observarent instituit mysteria, ut 
animas eorum duabus ex causis in 
errore detineret: ut quia praevenit 
veritatem fallacia, melius quiddam 
Jullacia videretur, quasi antiquitate 
pracjudicans veritati. Et quia in 
primo mense, in quo aeguinoctium 
habent Romani, sicut et nos, ea ipsa 
observatio ab his custoditur ; ita etiam 
per sanguinem dicant expiationem fieri, 
sicut et nos per crucem: hac versutia 
Paganos detinet in errore ut putent 


veritatem nostram imitationem potius 


videri quam veritatem, quasi per 
aemulationem superstitione quadam 
inventam, Nec enim verum potest, 


inguiunt, aestimari quod postea est 
inventum, Sed guia apud nos pro 
certo veritas est, et ab initio haec est, 
virtutum aigue prodigiorum siyna per- 
hibent testimonium, ut, teste virtute, 
diaboli improbitas innotescat,” I have 
to thank my learned friend Professor 
Franz Cumont for pointing out this 
passage to me. He had previously 
indicated and discussed it (“La 
Polémique de l’Ambrosiaster contre les 
Paiens,” Revue d Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture religieuses, viii. (1903) pp. 419 
sgg.). Though the name of Attis is 
not mentioned in the passage, I agree 
with Prof. Cumont in holding that 
the bloody expiatory rites at the spring 
equinox, to which the writer refers, 
can only be those of the Day of Blood 
which formed part of the great aequi- 
noctial festival of Attis. Compare F. 
Cumont, Les Religions Orientales dans 
le Paganisme Romain? (Paris, 1909), 


pp. 106 s9., 333 sg. 
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history of Buddhism.’ Both systems were in their origin 
essentially ethical reforms born of the generous ardour, 
the lofty aspirations, the tender compassion of their noble 
Founders, two of those beautiful spirits who appear at 
rare intervals on earth like beings come from a better 
world to support and guide our weak and erring nature.” 
Both preached moral virtue as the means of accomplishing 
what they regarded as the supreme object of life, the 
eternal salvation of the individual soul, though by a curious 
antithesis the one sought that salvation in a blissful eternity, 
the other in a final release from suffering, in annihilation. 
But the austere ideals of sanctity which they inculcated 
were too deeply opposed not only to the frailties but to 
the natural instincts of humanity ever to be carried out in 
practice by more than a small number of disciples, who 
consistently renounced the ties of the family and the state 
in order to work out their own salvation in the still 
seclusion of the cloister. If such faiths were to be 
nominally accepted by whole nations or even by the 
world, it was essential that they should first be modified 
or transformed so as to accord in some measure with the 
prejudices, the passions, the superstitions of the vulgar. 
This process of accommodation was carried out in after 
ages by followers who, made of less ethereal stuff than 
their masters, were for that reason the better fitted to 
mediate between them and the common herd. Thus as 
time went on, the two religions, in exact proportion to 
their growing popularity, absorbed more and more of those 
baser elements which they had been instituted for the very 
purpose of suppressing. Such spiritual decadences are 


1 On the decadence of Buddhism 
and its gradual assimilation to those 


of the legends which have gathered 
round them. The great religious 


popular Oriental superstitions against 
which it was at first directed, see 
Monier Williams, Buddhism ? (London, 


1890), pp. 147 599. 


2 The historical reality both of 
Buddha and of Christ has sometimes 
been doubted or denied. It would 
be just as reasonable to question the 
historical existence of Alexander the 
Great and Charlemagne on account 


movements which have stirred humanity 
to its depths and altered the beliefs 
of nations spring ultimately from the 
conscious and deliberate efforts of extra- 
ordinary minds, not from the blind un- 
conscious co-operation of the multitude. 
The attempt to explain history without 
the influence of great men may flatter 
the vanity of the vulgar, but it will 
find no favour with the philosophic 
historian. 
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inevitable. The world cannot live at the level of its great 
men. Yet it would be unfair to the gencrality of our kind 
to ascribe wholly to their intellectual and moral weakness 
the gradual divergence of Buddhism and Christianity from 
their primitive patterns. For it should never be forgotten 
that by their glorification of poverty and celibacy both 
these religions struck straight at the root not merely of 
civil society but of human existence. The blow was 
parricd by the wisdom or the folly of the vast majority 
of mankind, who refused to purchase a chance of saving 
their souls with the certainty of extinguishing the species. 


CHAPTER VII 


HYACINTH 


ANOTHER mythical being who has been supposed to belong The Gresk 


to the class of gods here discussed is Hyacinth. He too 


Hyacinth 
interpreted 


has been interpreted as the vegetation which blooms in as the 


vegetation 


spring and withers under the scorching heat of the summer pici 


Though he belongs 


sun.) 


to Greek, not to Oriental blooms 


mythology, some account of him may not be out of place Withers 


in the present discussion. 


According to the legend, away. 


Hyacinth was the youngest and handsomest son of the 
ancient king Amyclas, who had his capital at Amyclae in 


the beautiful vale of Sparta. 


One day playing at quoits with 


Apollo, he was accidentally killed by a blow of the god’s 


quoit. 


Bitterly the god lamented the death of his friend. 


The hyacinth—“ that sanguine flower inscribed with woe ”— 
sprang from the blood of the hapless youth, as anemones and 
roses from the blood of Adonis, and violets from the blood 
of Attis:? like these vernal flowers it heralded the advent. 
of another spring and gladdened the hearts of men with 


the promise of a joyful resurrection. 


The flower is usually 


supposed to be not what we call a hyacinth, but a little 
purple iris with the letters of lamentation (AI, which in 


1G. F. Schémann, Griechische 
Alterthtimer * (Berlin, 1897-1902), ii. 
4733 L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 
i.4 (Berlin, 1894) pp. 248 sg. ; Greve, 
s.v. ‘“ Hyakinthos,” in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mythologie, 
i. 2763 sg. Other views of Hyacinth 
have been expressed by G. F, Welcker 
(Griechische Götterlehre, Göttingen, 
1857—1862, i 472) G. F. Unger 
(‘Der Isthmientag und die Hyakin- 


thien,” Philologus, xxxvii. (1877) pp. 
20 sqq.) E. Rohde (Psyche,3 i, 137 
sqq.) and S. Wide (Lakonische Kulite, 
Leipsic, 1893, p. 290). 

2 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. 3. 3, 
iii. 10. 3; Nicander, Ther. 901 sgg., 
with the Scholiast’s note; Lucian, 
De saltatione, 45; Pausanias, iti. 1. 3, 
iii. 19. 5; J. Tzetzes, Chzlrades, i. 241 
5qq.; Ovid, Metam. x. 161-219; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist, xxi. 60. 
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Greek means “ alas”) clearly inscribed in black on its petals. 
In Greece it blooms in spring after the early violets but 
before the roses." One spring, when the hyacinths were in 
bloom, it happened that the red-coated Spartan regiments 
lay encamped under the walls of Corinth. Their com- 
mander gave the Amyclean battalion leave to go home 
and celebrate as usual the festival of Hyacinth in their 
native town. But the sad flower was to be to these men 
an omen of death; for they had not gone far before they 
were envcloped by clouds of light-armed foes and cut to 
pieces.’ 

The tomb of Hyacinth was at Amyclae under a massive 
altar-like pedestal, which supported an archaic bronze image 
of Apollo. In the left side of the pedestal was a bronze 
door, and through it offerings were passed to Hyacinth, as 
to a hero or a dead man, not as to a god, before sacrifices 
were offered to Apollo at the annual Hyacinthian festival. 
Bas-reliefs carved on the pedestal represented Hyacinth 
and his maiden sister Polyboea caught up to heaven by 
a company of goddesses? The annual festival of the 
Hyacinthia was held in the month of Hecatombeus, which 


seems to have corresponded to May.* 
On the first the people mourned for 


occupied three days. 


1 Theophrastus, Astor. Plant, vi. 
8. 1 sg. That the hyacinth was a 
spring flower is plainly indicated also 
by Philostratus (Jmag. i. 23. 1) and 
Ovid (Metam. x. 162-166). See further 
Greve, s.v, ‘* Hyakinthos,” in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech, und 
rim. Mythologie, i, 2764; J. Murr, 
Die Pfanzenwelt in der griechi- 
schen Mythologie (Innsbruck, 1890), 
pp. 257 sgg. ; O. Schrader, Reallext- 
kon der Indosermanischen Altertums- 
kunde (Strasburg, 1901), pp. 383 sy. 
Miss J. E. Harrison was so kind as to 
present me with two specimens of the 
flower (Delphinium Ajacis) on which 
the woful letters were plainly visible. 
A flower similarly marked, of a colour 
between white and red, was associated 
with the death of Ajax (Pausanias, 
i. 35. 4). But usually the two flowers 
were thought to be the same (Ovid, 
AMetam, xiii. 394 s¢g.; Scholiast on 


The ceremonies 


Theocritus, x. 28; Pliny, Mat. Hist. 
xxi. 66; Eustathius on Homer, Ziad, 
ii. 557, p. 285). 

2 Xenophon, Hellenica, iv. 5. 7-173 
Pausanias, iii. IO. I. 

3 Pausanias, iii. I. 3, iii. 19. 1-5. 

4 Hesychius, s.v. 'Exaroußeús; G. 
F. Unger in Philologus, xxxvii. (1877) 
pp. 13-33; Greve, s.v. ** Hyakinthos,” 
in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. 
und rim. Mythologie, i. 2762; W. 
Smith, Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities’ i. 339. From 
Xenophon (Hellenica, iv. 5) we learn 
that in 390 B.C. the Hyacinthian 
followed soon after the Isthmian 
festival, which that year fell in spring. 
Others, however, identifying Hecatom- 
beus with the Attic month Hecatom- 
baeon, would place the Hyacinthia in 
July (K. O. Müller, Dorier,? Breslau, 
1844, i. 358). In Rhodes, Cos, and 
other Greek states there was a month 
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Hyacinth, wearing no wreaths, singing no paeans, eating 
no bread, and behaving with great gravity. It was on this 
day probably that the offerings were made at Hyacinth’s 
tomb. Next day the scene was changed. All was joy and 
bustle. The capital was emptied of its inhabitants, who 
poured out in their thousands to witness and share the 
festivities at Amyclae. Boys in high-girt tunics sang 
hymns in honour of the god to the accompaniment of flutes 
and lyres. Others, splendidly attired, paraded on horseback 
in the theatre: choirs of youths chanted their native 
ditties: dancers danced: maidens rode in wicker carriages 
or went in procession to witness the chariot races: sacrifices 
were offered in profusion : the citizens feasted their friends and 
even their slaves.’ This outburst of gaiety may be supposed 
to have celebrated the resurrection of Hyacinth and perhaps 
also his ascension to heaven, which, as we have seen, 
was represented on his tomb. However, it may be that the 
ascension took place on the third day of the festival ; 
but as to that we know nothing. The sister who went 
to heaven with him was by some identified with Artemis or 
Persephone.” 

It is highly probable, as Erwin Rohde perceived,’ that 
Hyacinth was an old aboriginal deity of the underworld 
who had been worshipped at Amyclae long before the 
Dorians invaded and conquered the country. If that was 
so, the story of his relation to Apollo must have been a 
comparatively late invention, an attempt of the newcomers 
to fit the ancient god of the land into their own mythical 
system, in order that he might extend his protection to 
them. On this theory it may not be without significance 


called WHyacinthius, which probably 
took its name from the Hyacinthian 
festival, The month is thought to 
correspond to the Athenian Scirophorion 
and therefore to June. See E. Bischof, 
“ De fastis Graecorum antiquioribus,” 
Leipziger Studien für classische Philo- 
logie, vii. (1884) pp. 369 sg., 381, 
384, 410, 414 sg.; G. Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarunt,* vol. 
i. pp. 396, 607, Nos. 614, note 3, 744, 
note}, If this latter identification of 


the month is correct, it would furnish 
an argument for dating the Spartan 
festival of Hyacinth in June also. The 
question is too intricate to be discussed 
here. 

1 Athenaeus, iv. 17, pp. 139 59. 
Strabo speaks (vi. 3. 2, p. 278) of a 
contest at the Hyacinthian festival. 
It may have been the chariot races 
mentioned by Athenaeus, 

2 Tesychius, s.v. MoAvPou. 

3 E. Rohde, Psyche,” i. 137 s99. 
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that sacrifices at the festival were offered to Hyacinth, as to 
a hero, before they were offered to Apollo." Further, on 
the analogy of similar deities elsewhere, we should expect 
to find Hyacinth coupled, not with a male friend, but with a 
female consort. That consort may perhaps be detected in 
his sister Polyboea, who ascended to heaven with him. The 
new myth, if new it was, of the love of Apollo for Hyacinth 
would involve a changed conception of the aboriginal god, 
which in its turn must have affected that of his spouse. 
For when Hyacinth came to be thought of as young and 
unmarried there was no longer room in his story for a wife, 
and she would have to be disposed of in some other way. 
What was easier for the myth-maker than to turn her into 
his unmarried sister? However we may explain it, a 
change seems certainly to have come over the popular idea 
of Hyacinth ; for whereas on his tomb he was portrayed as 
a bearded man, later art represented him as the pink of 
youthful beauty.” But it is perhaps needless to suppose 
that the sisterly relation of Polyboea to him was a late 
modification of the myth. The stories of Cronus and Rhea, 
of Zeus and Hera, of Osiris and Isis, remind us that in old 
days gods, like kings, often married their sisters, and prob- 
ably for the same reason, namely, to ensure their own title 
to the throne under a rule of female kinship which treated 
women and not men as the channel in which the blood royal 
flowed.? Itis not impossible that Hyacinth may have been 
a divine king who actually reigned in his lifetime at Amyclae 
and was afterwards worshipped at his tomb. The repre- 
sentation of his triumphal ascent to heaven in company with 
his sister suggests that, like Adonis and Persephone, he may 
have been supposed to spend one part of the year in the 


1 Pausanias, iii. 19. 3. The Greek 
word here used for sacrifice (évaylfev) 


vii, 20. 9, vill. 14. II, viii, 41. 1, ix. 
38. 5, x. 24.6. It has been observed 


properly denotes sacrifices offered to 
the heroic or worshipful dead ; another 
word (vew) was employed for sacrifices 
offered to gods. The two terms are 
distinguished by Pausanias here and 
elsewhere (ii. 10. 1, ii. I1. 7). Com- 
pare Herodotus, ii. 44. Sacrifices to 
the worshipful dead were often annual, 
See Pausanias, iii. I. 8, vii. 19. 10, 


by E. Rohde (Psyche,3 i. 139, note ?) 
that sacrifices were frequently offered 
to a hero before a god, and he suggests 
with much probability that in these 
cases the worship of the hero was 
older than that of the deity. 

2 Pausanias, iii. 19. 14. 

3 See above, p. 44; and below, vol. 
ii, pp. 213 sgg. 
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under-world of darkness and death, and another part in the 
upper-world of light and life. And as the anemones and 
the sprouting corn marked the return of Adonis and 
Persephone, so the flowers to which he gave his name may 
. have heralded the ascension of Hyacinth. 
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CHAPTER 1 
THE MYTH OF OSIRIS 


IN ancient Egypt the god whose death and resurrection were 
annually celebrated with alternate sorrow and joy was 
Osiris, the most popular of all Egyptian deities ; and there 
are good grounds for classing him in one of his aspects with 
Adonis and Attis as a personification of the great yearly 
vicissitudes of nature, especially of the corn. But the immense 
vogue which he enjoyed for many ages induced his devoted 
worshippers to heap upon him the attributes and powers 
of many other gods; so that it is not always easy to strip 
him, so to say, of his borrowed plumes and to restore them 
to their proper owners. In the following pages I do not 
pretend to enumerate and analyse all the alien elements 
which thus gathered round the popular deity. All that I 
shall attempt to do is to peel off these accretions and to 
exhibit the god, as far as possible, in his primitive simplicity. 
The discoveries of recent years in Egypt enable us to do so 
with more confidence now than when I first addressed myself 
to the problem many years ago. 

The story of Osiris is told in a connected form only 
by Plutarch, whose narrative has been confirmed and 
to some extent amplified in modern times by the evidence 
of the monuments.' Of the monuments which illustrate 


1 See Plutarch, Jsis e¢ Osiris, (Berlin, 1909), pp. 38 sgg.3 A. 


12-20; R. V. Lanzone, Dizzonario dé 
Mitologia Egizia (Turin, 1881-1884), 
vol. ii. pp. 692 sgg.; A. Erman, 
Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im 
Altertum (Tübingen, N.D.), pp- 365- 
369; id., Die ägyptische Religion? 


Wiedemann, Die Religion der alten 
Agypter (Munster i. w. 1890), pp. 
109 sgq.; id., Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians (London, 1897), pp. 207 
sqq-3 G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne 
des Peuples de }? Orient Classique, i. 172 
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Egyptian 
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and Attis, 
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the myth or legend of Osiris the oldest are a long 
series of hymns, prayers, incantations, and liturgies, which 
have been found engraved in hieroglyphics on the walls, 
passages, and galleries of five pyramids at Sakkara. From 
the place where they were discovered these ancient re- 
ligious records are known as the Pyramid Texts. They 
date from the fifth and sixth dynasties, and the period 
of time during which they were carved on the pyramids 
is believed to have been roughly a hundred and fifty 
years from about the year 2625 B.C. onward. But from 
their contents it appears that many of these documents 
were drawn up much earlier; for in some of them there 
are references to works which have perished, and in others 
there are political allusions which seem to show that the 
passages containing them must have been composed at 
a time when the Northern and Southern Kingdoms 
were still independent and hostile states and had not yet 
coalesced into a single realm under the sway of one power- 
ful monarch. As the union of the kingdoms appears 
to have taken place about three thousand four hundred 
years before our era, the whole period covered by the com- 
position of the Pyramid Texts probably did not fall short of 
a thousand years. Thus the documents form the oldest 
body of religious literature surviving to us from the ancient 
world, and occupy a place in the history of Egyptian lan- 
guage and civilization like that which the Vedic hymns and 
incantations occupy in the history of Aryan speech and 
culture.’ 

The special purpose for which these texts were engraved 
on the pyramids was to ensure the eternal life and felicity 
of the dead kings who slept beneath these colossal monu- 


sgq.; E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods Wallis Budge, Osżris and the Egyptian 


of the Egyptians (London, 1904), ii, 
123 5gq.; id., Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection (London, 1911), i. 1 sgg. 

1 J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt (London, 1912), pp. vil. sg., 77 
599.,84 599., 91599. Compare id., Mis- 
tory of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 
1908), p. 68 ; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums,? i. 2. pp. 116 sg.; E. A. 


Resurrection (London, 1911), i. 100 
sqg. The first series of the texts was 
discovered in 1880 when Mariette’s 
workmen penetrated into the pyramid 
of King Pepi the First. Till then it 
had been thought by modern scholars 
that the pyramids were destitute of 
inscriptions, The first to edit the 
Pyramid Texts was Sir Gaston Mas- 
pero. 
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ments. Hence the dominant note that sounds through the blissful 
them all is an insistent, a passionate protest against the oe 
reality of death: indeed the word death never occurs in the Egyptian 
Pyramid Texts except to be scornfully denied or to be “8 
applied to an enemy. Again and again the indomitable 
assurance is repeated that the dead man did not die but 
lives. ‘King Teti has not died the death, he has become 
a glorious one in the horizon.” “Ho! King Unis! Thou 
didst not depart dead, thou didst depart living.” “Thou 
hast departed that thou mightest live, thou hast not de- 
parted that thou mightest die.” “Thou diest not.” “This 
King Pepi dies not.” “Have ye said that he would die? 
He dies not ; this King Pepi lives for ever.” “Live! Thou 
shalt not die.” “Thou livest, thou livest, raise thee up.” 
“Thou diest not, stand up, raise thee up.” “O lofty one 
among the Imperishable Stars, thou perishest not etern- 
ally”! Thus for Egyptian kings death was swallowed up 
in victory; and through their tears Egyptian mourners 
might ask, like Christian mourners thousands of years after- 
wards, “O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is 
thy victory ?” 

Now it is significant that in these ancient documents, 
though the myth or legend of Osiris is not set forth at 
length, it is often alluded to as if it were a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Hence we may legitimately infer the 
great antiquity of the Osirian tradition in Egypt. Indeed 
so numerous are the allusions to it in the Pyramid Texts 
that by their help we could reconstruct the story in its main 
outlines even without the narrative of Plutarch.” Thus the 
discovery of these texts has confirmed our belief in the 
accuracy and fidelity of the Greek writer, and we may 
accept his account with confidence even when it records 
incidents or details which have not yet been verified by a 


The 
story of 
Osiris 

in the 
Pyramid 
SNEXts: 


works would seem to have recorded a 
belief in the resurrection and ascension 
of the dead. 


1J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, pp. 91 sg. Among the earlier 
works referred to in the Pyramid Texts 


are “the chapter of those who ascend” 
and ‘‘the chapter of those who raise 
themselves up” (J. H. Breasted, of. 
cit, p. 85). From their titles these 


2 This has been done by Professor 
J. H. Breasted in his Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient 


Egypt, pp. 18 sgg. 
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comparison with original Egyptian sources. 
tale runs thus: 

Osiris was the offspring of an intrigue between the 
earth-god Seb (Keb or Geb,as the name is sometimes trans- 
literated) and the sky-goddess Nut. The Greeks identified 
his parents with their own deities Cronus and Rhea. When 
the sun-god Ra perceived that his wife Nut had been un- 
faithful to him, he declared with a curse that she should be 
delivered of the child in no month and no year. But the 
goddess had another lover, the god Thoth or Hermes, as the 
Greeks called him, and he playing at draughts with the 
moon won from her a seventy-second part’ of every day, 
and having compounded five whole days out of these parts 
he added them to the Egyptian year of three hundred and 
sixty days. This was the mythical origin of the five supple- 
mentary days which the Egyptians annually inserted at the 
end of every year in order to establish a harmony between 
lunar and solar time? On these five days, regarded as 
outside the year of twelve months, the curse of the sun-god 
did not rest, and accordingly Osiris was born on the first of 
them. At his nativity a voice rang out proclaiming that the 
Lord of All had come into the world. Some say that a 
certain Pamyles heard a voice from the temple at Thebes 
bidding him announce with a shout that a great king, the 
beneficent Osiris, was born. But Osiris was not the only 
child of his mother. On the second of the supplementary 
days she gave birth to the elder Horus, on the third to the 
god Set, whom the Greeks called Typhon, on the fourth to 
the goddess Isis, and on the fifth to the goddess Nephthys.® 


The tragic 


1 In Plutarch, Jszs et Osiris, 12, we 


by Diodorus Siculus (i. 13. 4) as well 
must clearly read é8dounxoordv Setrepov 


as by Plutarch (Jszs e¢ Osíris, 12). 


with Scaliger and Wyttenbach for the 
éBdounxogréy of the MSS. 

? Herodotus, ii. 4, with A. Wiede- 
mann’s note; L. Ideler, Handbuch der 
mathematischen und technischen Chrono- 
logie (Berlin, 1825-1826), i. 94 s99. 3 
A. Erman, Aegypten und aegyptisches 
Leben im Altertum, pp. 468 sg. ; G. 
Maspero, Histoire ancienne des Peuples 
de [ Orient Classique, i. 208 sg. 

3 The birth of the five deities on the 
five supplementary days is mentioned 


The memory of the five supplementary 
days seems to survive in the modern 
Coptic calendar of Egypt. The days 
from the first to the sixth of Amshir 
(February) are called ‘‘the days outside 
the year” and they are deemed un- 
lucky. ‘*Any child begotten during 
these days will infallibly be misshapen 
or abnormally tall or short. This also 
applies to animals so that cattle and 
mares are not covered during these 
days; moreover, some say (though 
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Afterwards Set married his sister 
married his sister Isis. 

Reigning as a king on earth, Osiris reclaimed the 
Egyptians from savagery, gave them laws, and taught them 
to worship the gods. Before his time the Egyptians had 
been cannibals. But Isis, the sister and wife of Osiris, 
discovered wheat and barley growing wild, and Osiris intro- 
duced the cultivation of these grains amongst his people, 
who forthwith abandoned cannibalism and took kindly toa 
corn diet. Moreover, Osiris is said to have been the first 
to gather fruit from trees, to train the vine to poles, and to 
tread the grapes. Eager to communicate these beneficent 
discoveries to all mankind, he committed the whole govern- 
ment of Egypt to his wife Isis, and travelled over the world, 
diffusing the blessings of civilization and agriculture wherever 
he went. In countries where a harsh climate or niggardly 
soil forbade the cultivation of the vine, he taught the in- 
habitants to console themselves for the want of wine by 
brewing beer from barley. Loaded with the wealth that had 
been showered upon him by grateful nations, he returned to 
Egypt, and on account of the benefits he had conferred on 
mankind he was unanimously hailed and worshipped as a 
deity." But his brother Set (whom the Greeks called 
Typhon) with seventy-two others plotted against him. 
Having taken the measure of his good brothers body by 
stealth, the bad brother Typhon fashioned and highly decor- 
ated a coffer of the same size, and once when they were all 
drinking and making merry he brought in the coffer and 
jestingly promised to give it to the one whom it should fit 
exactly. Well, they all tried one after the other, but it fitted 
none of them. Last of all Osiris stepped into it and lay down. 
On that the conspirators ran and slammed the lid down on 
him, nailed it fast, soldered it with molten lead, and flung the 


Nephthys, and Osiris 


others deny) that neither sowing nor 
planting should be undertaken.” How- 
ever, these unlucky days are not the 
true intercalary days of the Coptic 


Egypt,” Essays and Studies presented to 
William Ridgeway (Cambridge, 1913), 
pP- 456. As to the unluckiness of 
intercalary days in general, see Zhe 


calendar, which occur in the second 
week of September at the end of the 
Coptic year. See C. G. Seligmann, 
« Ancient Egyptian Beliefs in Modern 


Scapegoat, pp. 339 $99. 

1 Plutarch, /szs e? Osiris, 13 3 Dio» 
dorus Siculus, i. 14, 17, 20; Tibullus, 
i, 7. 29 sgg. 
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coffer into the Nile. This happened on the seventeenth day 
of the month Athyr, when the sun is in the sign of the 
Scorpion, and in the eight-and-twentieth year of the reign or 
the life of Osiris. When Isis heard of it she sheared off 
a lock of her hair, put on mourning attire, and wandered 
disconsolately up and down, seeking the body.’ 

By the advice of the god of wisdom she took refuge 
in the papyrus swamps of the Delta. Seven scorpions 
accompanied her in her flight. One evening when she 
was weary she came to the house of a woman, who, 
alarmed at the sight of the scorpions, shut the door in her 
face. Then one of the scorpions crept under the door and 
stung the child of the woman that he died. But when Isis 
heard the mother’s lamentation, her heart was touched, and 
she laid her hands on the child and uttered her powerful 
spells; so the poison was driven out of the child and he 
lived. Afterwards Isis herself gave birth to a son in the 
swamps. She had conceived him while she fluttered in the 
form of a hawk over the corpse of her dead husband. The 
infant was the younger Horus, who in his youth bore the 
name of Harpocrates, that is, the child Horus. Him Buto, 
the goddess of the north, hid from the wrath of his wicked 
uncle Set. Yet she could not guard him from all mishap ; 
for one day when Isis came to her little son’s hiding-place 
she found him stretched lifeless and rigid on the ground: a 
scorpion had stung him. Then Isis prayed to the sun-god 
Ra for help. The god hearkened to her and staid his bark 
in the sky, and sent down Thoth to teach her the spell by 
which she might restore her son to life. She uttered the 
words of power, and straightway the poison flowed from 
the body of Horus, air passed into him,and he lived. Then 
Thoth ascended up into the sky and took his place once 
more in the bark of the sun, and the bright pomp passed 
onward jubilant.? 


1 Plutarch, Jszs et Osiris, 13 sg. 

3 A. Erman, Aegypten und aegyp- 
tisches Leben im Altertum, p. 3663 
id., Die ägyptische Religion? (Berlin, 
1909), p. 40; A. Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 
1897), pp- 213 sg.; E. A, Wallis Budge, 
The Gods of the Egyptians, i. 487 sg., 


ii. 206-211; ¢d., Osirisand the Egyptian 
Resurrection (London, 1911), i. 92-96, 
ii. 84, 274-276. These incidents of 
the scorpions are not related by Plutarch 
but are known to us from Egyptian 
sources. The barbarous legend of the 
begetting of Horus by the dead Osiris 
is told in unambiguous language in thẹ 
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Meantime the coffer containing the body of Osiris had 
floated down the river and away out to sea, till at last it 
drifted ashore at Byblus, on the coast of Syria. Here a fine 


The body 
of Osiris 
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erica-tree shot up suddenly and enclosed the chest in its recovered 


trunk. The king of the country, admiring the growth of 
the tree, had it cut down and made into a pillar of his 
house ; but he did not know that the coffer with the dead 
Osiris was in it. Word of this came to Isis and she 
journeyed to Byblus, and sat down by the well, in humble 
guise, her face wet with tears. To none would she speak 
till the king’s handmaidens came, and them she greeted 
kindly, and braided their hair, and breathed on them from 
her own divine body a wondrous perfume. But when the 
queen beheld the braids of her handmaidens’ hair and smelt 
the sweet smell that emanated from them, she sent for the 
stranger woman and took her into her house and made her 
the nurse of her child. But Isis gave the babe her finger 
instead of her breast to suck, and at night she began to burn 
all that was mortal of him away, while she herself in the 
likeness of a swallow fluttered round the pillar that con- 
tained her dead brother, twittering mournfully. But the 
queen spied what she was doing and shrieked out when she 
saw her child in flames, and thereby she hindered him from 
becoming immortal. Then the goddess revealed herself 
and begged for the pillar of the roof, and they gave it her, 
and she cut the coffer out of it, and fell upon it and em- 
braced it and lamented so loud that the younger of the king’s 
children died of fright on the spot. But the trunk of the tree 
she wrapped in fine linen, and poured ointment on it, and gave 
it to the king and queen, and the wood stands in a temple of 


Pyramid Texts, and it is illustrated by 
a monument which represents the two 
sister goddesses hovering in the like- 


mann, Religionof the Ancient Egyptians, 
p. 223). Plutarch, who appears to 
distinguish him from Horus, says that 


ness of hawks over the god, while 
Hathor sits at his head and the Frog- 
goddess Heget squats in the form of a 
huge frog athisfeet. See J. H. Breasted, 
Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, p. 28, with note? ; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and 
the Egyptian Resurrection, i. 280, 
Harpocrates is in Egyptian ÆHer-pe- 
kred, ** Horus the child” (A. Wiede- 
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born, incomplete and youthful, about 
the winter solstice along with the early 
flowers and blossoms” (/szs ef Osiris, 
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Isis and is worshipped by the people of Byblus to this day. 
And Isis put the coffer in a boat and took the eldest of 
the king’s children with her and sailed away. As soon as 
they were alone, she opened the chest, and laying her face 
on the face of her brother she kissed him and wept. But the 
child came behind her softly and saw what she was about, 
and she turned and looked at him in anger, and the child 
could not bear her look and died ; but some say that it was 
not so, but that he fell into the sea and was drowned. It is 
he whom the Egyptians sing of at their banqucts under the 
name of Mancros. But Isis put the coffer by and went to 
see her son Horus at the city of Buto, and Typhon found 
the coffer as he was hunting a boar one night by the light of a 
full moon? And he knew the body, and rent it into fourteen 
pieces, and scattered them abroad. But Isis sailed up and 
down the marshes in a shallop made of papyrus, looking for 
the pieces; and that is why when people sail in shallops 
made of papyrus, the crocodiles do not hurt them, for they 
fear or respect the goddess. And that is the reason, too, 
why there are many graves of Osiris in Egypt, for she buried 
each limb as she found it. But others will have it that she 
buried an image of him in every city, pretending it was his 
body, in order that Osiris might be worshipped in many 
places, and that if Typhon searched for the real grave he 
might not be able to find it? However, the genital member 
of Osiris had been eaten by the fishes, so Isis made an image 
of it instead, and the image is used by the Egyptians 
at their festivals to this day.’ “Isis,” writes the historian 
Diodorus Siculus, “ recovered all the parts of the body except 
the genitals; and because she wished that her husband’s 
grave should be unknown and honoured by all who dwell in 
the land of Egypt, she resorted to the following device, 
She moulded human images out of wax and spices, cor- 
responding to the stature of Osiris, round each one of 
the parts of his body. Then she called in the priests 
according to their families and took an oath of them all that 


1 Plutarch, Jszs ef Osíris, 8, 18. pare Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium 
é Ben haerestum, V. 7, p. 142, ed, L. Duncker 
3 , 
Plutarch iea Oiler aad and F. G. Schneidewin (Göttingen, 
3 Plutarch, Zsżs ef Osíris, 18. Com- 1859). 
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they would reveal to no man the trust she was about to re- 
pose in them. So to each of them privately she said that 
to them alone she entrusted the burial of the body, and re- 
minding them of the benefits they had received she exhorted 
them to bury the body in their own land and to honour 
Osiris as a god. She also besought them to dedicate one of 
the animals of their country, whichever they chose, and to 
honour it in life as they had formerly honoured Osiris, and 
when it died to grant it obsequies like his. And because she 
would encourage the priests in their own interest to bestow 
the aforesaid honours, she gave them a third part of the land 
to be used by them in the service and worship of the gods. 
Accordingly it is said that the priests, mindful of the benefits 
of Osiris, desirous of gratifying the queen, and moved by the 
prospect of gain, carried out all the injunctions of Isis. 
Wherefore to this day each of the priests imagines that 
Osiris is buried in his country, and they honour the beasts 
that were consecrated in the beginning, and when the 
animals die the priests renew at their burial the mourning 
for Osiris. But the sacred bulls, the one called Apis and 
the other Mnevis, were dedicated to Osiris, and it was 
ordained that they should be worshipped as gods in common 
by all the Egyptians; since these animals above all others 
had helped the discoverers of corn in sowing the seed 
and procuring the universal benefits of agriculture.” 1 

Such is the myth or legend of Osiris, as told by Greek 
writers and eked out by more or less fragmentary notices or 
allusions in native Egyptian literature. A long inscription 
in the temple at Denderah has preserved a list of the god's 
graves, and other texts mention the parts of his body which 
were treasured as holy relics in each of the sanctuaries. 
Thus his heart was at Athribis, his backbone at Busiris, his 
neck at Letopolis, and his head at Memphis. As often 
happens in such cases, some of his divine limbs were miracu- 
lously multiplied. His head, for example, was at Abydos as 
well as at Memphis, and his legs, which were remarkably 
numerous, would have sufficed for several ordinary mortals.’ 


1 Diodorus Siculus, i. 21. 5-11; 2 H. Brugsch, ‘‘Das Osiris-Mys- 
compare ¿ď., iv. 6. 3; Strabo, xvii. I. terium von Tentyra,” Zeitschrift für 
23, p. 803. ' ägyptische Sprache und Alterthums- 
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In this respect, however, Osiris was nothing to St. Denys, 
of whom no less than seven heads, all equally genuine, are 
extant.’ 

According to native Egyptian accounts, which supple- 
ment that of Plutarch, when Isis had found the corpse of 
her husband Osiris, she and her sister Nephthys sat down 
beside it and uttered a lament which in after ages became 


the type of all Egyptian lamentations for the dead. “Come 
to thy house,” they wailed, “Come to thy house. O god 
On! come to thy house, thou who hast no foes. O fair 
youth, come to thy house, that thou mayest see me. I am 


thy sister, whom thou lovest; thou shalt not part from me. 
O fair boy, come to thy house. . . . I see thee not, yet doth 
my heart yearn after thee and mine eyes desire thee. Come 
to her who loves thee, who loves thee, Unncfer, thou blessed 
one! Come to thy sister, come to thy wife, to thy wife, 
thou whose heart stands still. Come to thy housewife. I 
am thy sister by the same mother, thou shalt not be far from 
me. Gods and men have turned their faces towards thee 
and weep for thee together. . . . I call after thee and weep, 
so that my cry is heard to heaven, but thou hearest not my 
voice ; yet am I thy sister, whom thou didst love on earth ; 
thou didst love none but me, my brother! my brother!”? 
This lament for the fair youth cut off in his prime reminds 
us of the laments for Adonis. The title of Unnefer or “the 
Good Being” bestowed on him marks the beneficence which 
tradition universally ascribed to Osiris; it was at once his 
commonest title and one of his names as king. * 

The lamentations of the two -sad sisters were not in 
vain. In pity for her sorrow the sun-god Ra sent down 
from heaven the jackal-hcaded god Anubis, who, with the 


kunde, xix, (1881) pp. 77 5gq.3; V. 
Loret, ‘* Les fêtes d'Osiris au mois de 
Khoiak,” Recueil de Travaux relatifs 
ad, la Philologie et à PArchéologie 
Egypitennes et Assyriennes, iii. (1882) 
pp. 43 sgg.3; R. V. Lanzone, Disto- 
nario di Mitologia Egizia, pp. 697 
sgg. ; A. Wiedemann, Herodots zweites 
Such (Leipsic, 1890), pp. 584 sgg. 3 
id., Die Religion der alten Agypter, 
p. 115; id., Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, pp. 215 sgg. ; A. Erman, 


Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im 
Altertum, pp. 367 sq. 

1 J. Rendel Harris, Tke Annotators 
of the Codex Bezae (London, 1901), p. 
104, note ?, referring to Dulaure, 

2 A. Erman, Die ägyptische Reli- 
gion? (Berlin, 1909), pp. 39 sg. ; E. 
A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, ii. 59 sgg. 

3 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 211. 
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aid of Isis and Nephthys, of Thoth and Horus, pieced reigns as 
together the broken body of the murdered god, swathed it any 
in linen bandages, and observed all the other rites which the dead 
the Egyptians were wont to perform over the bodies of the 3 the other 
departed. Then Isis fanned the cold clay with her wings: 

Osiris revived, and thenceforth reigned as king over the 
dead in the other world There he bore the titles of Lord 
of the Underworld, Lord of Eternity, Ruler of the Dead? 
There, too, in the great Hall of the Two Truths, assisted by 
forty-two assessors, one from each of the principal districts of 
Egypt, he presided as judge at the trial of the souls of the 
departed, who made their solemn confession before him, and, 
their heart having been weighed in the balance of justice, re- 
ceived the reward of virtue in a life eternal or the appropriate 
punishment of their sins.? The confession or rather profession 
which the Book of the Dead puts in the mouth of the deceased 
at the judgment-bar of Osiris* sets the morality of the 
ancient Egyptians in a very favourable light. In rendering 
an account of his life the deceased solemnly protested that he 
had not oppressed his fellow-men, that he had made none 
to weep, that he had done no murder, neither committed 
fornication nor borne false witness, that he had not falsified 
the balance, that he had not taken the milk from the mouths 
of babes, that he had given bread to the hungry and water 
to the thirsty, and had clothed the naked. 


The con- 
fession of 
the dead. 


In harmony 


1 A. Erman, Diedgyptische Religion,? 
pp- 39 57.3; G. Maspero, Histoire 
ancienne des Peuples de VOrient 
Classique, i. 176; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, Zhe Gods of the Egyptians, ii. 
140, 262 ; id., Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, i. 70-75, 80-82. On 
Osiris as king of the dead see Plutarch, 
Ists et Osiris, 79. 

2 Miss Margaret A. Murray, Zhe 
Ostreton at Abydos (London, 1904), 
pp. 8, 17, 18. 

3 On Osiris as judge of the dead 
see A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der 
alten Apypter, pp. 131 sgg.; id, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
pp. 248 sgg.; G. Maspero, Histoire 
ancienne des Peuples de Orient 
Classique, i. 187 sgg. ; E. A, Wallis 
Budge, The Book of the Dead? (London, 
1909), i. pp. liii. s99. 3 id., The Gods of 


the Egyptians, ii. 141 sgg. 3 id., Osiris 
and the Egyptian Resurrection, i. 305 
sqg.; A. Erman, Die ägyptische Re- 
ligion,? pp. 116 sgg. 

2 The Book of the Dead, ch. cxxv. 
(vol. ii. pp. 355 sgg. of Budge’s 
translation; P. Pierret, Ze Livre des 
Moris, Paris, 1882, pp. 369 sgq.)3 
R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia 
Egizia, pp. 788 sgg.; A. Wiedemann, 
Die Religion der alten Ägypter, pp. 
132-134; td., Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, pp. 249 sgg. ; G. Maspero, 
Histoire ancienne des Peuples de l’ Orient 
Classique, i, 188-191; A. Erman, 
Die ägyptische Religion,? pp. 117-121 3 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Osíris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, i. 337 sgq.; J. 
H. Breasted, Development of Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 
297 579. 
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with these professions are the epitaphs on Egyptian graves, 
which reveal, if not the moral practice, at least the moral 
ideals of those who slept beneath them. Thus, for example, 
a man says in his epitaph: “I gave bread to the hungry 
and clothes to the naked, and ferried across in my own boat 
him who could not pass the water. I was a father to the 
orphan, a husband to the widow, a shelter from the wind to 
them that were cold. I am one that spake good and told 
good. I earned my substance in righteousness.” Those 
who had done thus in their mortal life and had been acquitted 
at the Great Assize, were believed to dwell thenceforth at 
ease in a land where the corn grew higher than on earth, 
where harvests never failed, where trees were always green, 
and wives for ever young and fair.? 

We are not clearly informed as to the fate which the 
Egyptians supposed to befall the wicked after death. In 
the scenes which represent the Last Judgment there is seen 
crouching beside the scales, in which the heart of the 
dead is being weighed, a monstrous animal known as the 
“Eater of the Dead.” It has the head of a crocodile, the 
trunk of a lion, and the hinder parts of a hippopotamus. 
Some think that the souls of those whose hearts had been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting were delivered 
over to this grim monster to be devoured; but this view 
appears to be conjectural. “Generally the animal seems 
to have been placed there simply as guardian of the entrance 
to the Fields of the Blessed, but sometimes it is likened to 
Set. Elsewhere it is said that the judges of the dead slay 
the wicked and drink their blood. In brief, here also we have 
conflicting statements, and can only gather that there seems to 
have been no general agreement among the dwellers in the 
Valley of the Nile as to the ultimate lot of the wicked.” 3 
Osiris and the 


1 A. Erman, Diedeyptische Religion,® 
p. 121. Compare A. Wiedemann, Die 
Religion der allen Agypter, pp. 134 
sqg.; id., Religion of the Ancient 
Ligyplians, p. 253. 

2 A. Wiedemann, : Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 254; E. A, 
Wallis Budge, Ostrzs and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, i. 305 sgg.; G. Maspero, 
op. cit. i, 194 sg., A. Erman, Die 
ägyptische Religion,® pp. 121 sgg. ; E. 


A. Wallis Budge, 
Egyptian Resurrection, i. 97 5q., 100 
sqq.3 E. Lefébure, ‘*Le Paradis 

‘gyptien,” Sphinx, iii. (Upsala, 1900) 
pp. 191 s99. 

3 A. Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 249. Compare 
A. Erman, Die dgyptische Religion,® 
pp. 117,121; E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, 
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In the resurrection of Osiris the Egyptians saw the 
pledge of a life everlasting for themsclves beyond the grave. 
They believed that every man would live eternally in the 
other world if only his surviving friends did for his body 
what the gods had done for the body of Osiris. Hence the 
ceremonies observed by the Egyptians over the human 
dead were an exact copy of those which Anubis, Horus, 
and the rest had performed over the dead god. “At 
every burial there was enacted a representation of the 
divine mystery which had been performed of old over 
Osiris, when his son, his sisters, his friends were gathered 
round his mangled remains and succeeded by their spells 
and manipulations in converting his broken body into 
the first mummy, which they afterwards reanimated and 
furnished with the means of entering on a new individual 
life beyond the grave. The mummy of the deceased was 
Osiris ; the professional female mourners were his two sisters 
Isis and Nephthys; Anubis, Horus, all the gods of the 
Osirian legend gathered about the corpse.” In this solemn 
drama of death and resurrection the principal part was 
played by the celebrant, who represented Horus the son of 
the dead and resuscitated Osiris? He formally opened the 
eyes and mouth of the dead man by rubbing or pretending 
to rub them four times with the bleeding heart and thigh 
of a sacrificed bull; after which a pretence was made of 
actually opening the mouth of the mummy or of the statue 
with certain instruments specially reserved for the purpose. 
Geese and gazelles were also sacrificed by being decapitated ; 
they were supposed to represent the enemies of Osiris, who 
after the murder of the divine man had sought to evade the 
righteous punishment of their crime but had been detected 
and beheaded.” 


1 G. Maspero, ‘‘ Le rituel du sacri- 
fice funéraire,” Érudes de Mythologie 
et @Archéologie Egyptiennes (Paris, 
1893-1912), i. 291 5g. 

2 G. Maspero, of. cit. pp. 300-316. 
Compare‘A. Wiedemann, Die Religion 
der alten Agypter, pp. 123 $99.3 tds 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
pp- 234 sgg.; E. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Book of the Dead? (London, 1909), 
i. pp. liii. sgg. ; id., The Gods of the 


Egyptians, ii. 126, 140 sg. 3 ta., Osiris 
and the Egyptian Resurrection, i. 66 
5qq-, IOI s9., 176, 305, 399 59.3 A. 
Moret, Du Caractère religieux de la 
Royauté Pharaonigue (Paris, 1902), 
P- 312; id., Kings and Gods of Egypt 
(New York and London, 1912), pp. 
9I $99. ; id., Mystères Égyptiens (Paris, 
1913), pp. 37 sgg. *‘In one of the 
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Thus every dead Egyptian was identified with Osiris and 
bore his name. From the Middle Kingdom onwards it was 
the regular practice to address the deceased as “ Osiris So- 
and-So,” as if he were the god himself, and to add the 
standing epithet “true of speech,” because true speech was 
characteristic of Osiris? The thousands of inscribed and 
pictured tombs that have been opened in the valley of the 
Nile prove that the mystery of the resurrection was performed 
for the benefit of every dead Egyptian ;? as Osiris died and 
rose again from the dead, so all men hoped to arise like him 
from death to life eternal. In an Egyptian text it is said of 
the departed that “as surely as Osiris lives, so shall he live 
also; as surelyas Osiris did not die,so shall he not die; as surely 
as Osiris is not annihilated, so shall he too not be annihilated.” 
The dead man, conceived to be lying, like Osiris, with 
mangled body, was comforted by being told that the heavenly 
goddess Nut, the mother of Osiris, was coming to gather up 
his poor scattered limbs and mould them with her own hands 
into a form immortal and divine. “She gives thee thy 
head, she brings thee thy bones, she sets thy limbs together 
and puts thy heart in thy body.” Thus the resurrection of 
the dead was conceived, like that of Osiris, not merely as 
spiritual but also as bodily. “They possess their heart, they 
possess their senses, they possess their mouth, they possess 
their feet, they possess their arms, they possess all their 
limbs.” $ 

If we may trust Egyptian legend, the trials and contests 
of the royal house did not cease with the restoration of Osiris 


placed in a bull’s skin, which was 
probably that af one of the bulls which 
were offered up during the celebration 
of the service. From this skin the 
deceased obtained further power, and 
his emergence from it was the visible 
symbol of his resurrection and of his 
entrance into everlasting life with all 
the strength of Osiris and Horus” 
(E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, i. 400). 

1 A. Erman, Aegypten und aegyp- 
tisches Leben im Altertum, p. 4163 J. 
H. Breasted, History of the Ancient 
Egyptians, pp. 149 sg.; Margaret A, 


Murray, The Ostreton at Abydos (Lon- 
don, 1904), p. 31. Under the earlier 
dynasties only kings appear to have 
been identified with Osiris, 

2 A. Moret, Mystères 
(Paris, 1913), p. 40. 

3 A. Erman, Die ägyptische Re- 
ligion, pp. 111-113. However, in 
later times the body with which the 
dead came to life was believed to be a 
spiritual, not a material body; it was 
called sahu. See E. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Book of the Dead,? i. pp. lvii. sgg.; 
id., Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrec- 
tion, ii, 123 5g. 
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to life and his elevation to the rank of presiding deity in the Horus, the 
world of the dead. When Horus the younger, the son of Proa 
Osiris and Isis, was grown to man’s estate, the ghost of his of Osiris, 
royal and murdered father appeared to him and urged him, E5 iS y 
like another Hamlet, to avenge the foul unnatural murder Egypt. 
upon his wicked uncle. Thus encouraged, the youth attacked 
the miscreant. The combat was terrific and lasted many 
days. Horus lost an eye in the conflict and Sct suffered a 
still more serious mutilation. At last Thoth parted the 
combatants and healed their wounds; the eye of Horus he 
restored by spitting on it. According to one account the 
great battle was fought on the twenty-sixth day of the month 
of Thoth. Foiled in open war, the artful uncle now took 
the law of his virtuous nephew. He brought a suit of 
bastardy against Horus, hoping thus to rob him of his 
inheritance and to get possession of it himself; nay, not 
content with having murdered his good brother, the unnatural 
Set carried his rancour even beyond the grave by accusing 
the dead Osiris of certain high crimes and misdemeanours. 
The case was tried before the supreme court of the gods in 
the great hall at Heliopolis. Thoth, the god of wisdom, 
pleaded the cause of Osiris, and the august judges decided 
that “the word of Osiris was true.” Moreover, they pro- 
nounced Horus to be the true-begotten son of his father. 
So that prince assumed the crown and mounted the throne 
of the lamented Osiris. However, according to another and 
perhaps later version of the story, the victory of Horus over 
his uncle was by no means so decisive, and their struggles 
ended in a compromise, by which Horus reigned over the 
Delta, while Set became king of the upper valley of the Nile 
from near Memphis to the first cataract. Be that as it may, 
with the accession of Horus began for the Egyptians the 
modern period of the world, for on his throne all the kings 
of Egypt sat as his successors.’ 

These legends of a contest for the throne of Egypt 


1 Plutarch, Jszs e¢ Osiris, 19 and 55; 
A. Erman, Aegypten und aegyptisches 
Leben im Altertum, p. 368; td., Die 
ägyptische Religion,? pp. 41 sg.3 A. 
Wiedemann, Die Religion der alten 
Agypter, p. 114; id., Religion of the 
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Ancient Egyptians, pp. 214 sg.3 G. 
Maspero, Histoire ancienne des Peuples 
de POrient Classique, i. 176-178; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, i. 62 Sq., 64, 
89 599.5 309 sgg. 
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may perhaps contain a reminiscence of real dynastical 
struggles which attended an attempt to change the right of 
succession from the female to the male line. For under a 
rule of female kinship the heir to the throne is either the 
late king’s brother, or the son of the late king’s sister, while 
under a rule of male kinship the heir to the throne is the 
late king’s son. In the legend of Osiris the rival heirs are 
Set and Horus, Set being the late king’s brother, and Horus 
the late king’s son; though Horus indeed united both claims 
to the crown, being the son of the king’s sister as well as of 
the king. A similar attempt to shift the line of succession 
seems to have given rise to similar contests at Rome.' 

Thus according to what seems to have been the 
general native tradition Osiris was a good and beloved 
king of Egypt, who suffered a violent death but rose from 
the dead and was henceforth worshipped as a deity. In 
harmony with this tradition he was regularly represented 
by sculptors and painters in human and regal form as a 
dead king, swathed in the wrappings of a mummy, but 
wearing on his head a kingly crown and grasping in one 
of his hands, which were left free from the bandages, a 
kingly sceptre.? Two cities above all others were associated 
with his myth or memory. One of them was Busiris in 
Lower Egypt, which claimed to possess his backbone ; the 
other was Abydos in Upper Egypt, which gloried in 
the possession of his head.? Encircled by the nimbus of 
the dead yet living god, Abydos, originally an obscure 
place, became from the end of the Old Kingdom the 
holiest spot in Egypt; his tomb there would seem to have 
been to the Egyptians what the Church of the Holy 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 290 599. 

2 A, Wiedemann, Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 217, For 
details see E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris 
and the Egyptian Resurrection, i. 
30 sgg. 

3 J. H. Breasted, History of the 
Ancient Egyptians (London, 1908), p. 
61; id., Development of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 38; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and 
the Egyptian Resurrection, ie 37, 67, 


81, 210, 212, 214, 290, ii. I, 2, 8-13, 
82-85; A. Erman, Die doyptische Re- 
ligion,® pp. 21, 23, 110; A, Wiede- 
mann,Relzgion ofthe Ancient Egyptians, 
p- 289; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums,? i. 2. pp. 70, 96, 97. It 
appears to be now generally held that 
the original seat of the worship of 
Osiris was at Busiris, but that at Abydos 
the god found a second home, which in 
time eclipsed the old one in glory. 
According to Professors Ed. Meyer 
and A, Erman, the god whom Osiris 
displaced at Abydos was Anubis. 
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Sepulchre at Jerusalem is to Christians. It was the wish 
of every pious man that his dead body should rest in 
hallowed earth near the grave of the glorified Osiris. Few 
indeed were rich enough to enjoy this inestimable privilege ; 
for, apart from the cost of a tomb in the sacred city, the 
mere transport of mummies from great distances was both 
difficult and expensive. Yet so eager were many to absorb 
in death the blessed influence which radiated from the holy 
sepulchre that they caused their surviving friends to convey 
their mortal remains to Abydos, there to tarry for a short 
time, and then to be brought back by river and interred in 
the tombs which had been made ready for them in their 
native land. Others had cenotaphs built or memorial 
tablets erected for themselves near the tomb of thcir dead 
and risen Lord, that they might share with him the bliss of 
a joyful resurrection.’ 

Hence from the earliest ages of Egyptian history Abydos 
would seem to have been a city of the dead rather than of 
the living; certainly there is no evidence that the place 
was ever of any political importance.? No less than nine of 
the most ancient kings of Egypt known to us were buried 
here, for their tombs have been discovered and explored 
within recent years? The royal necropolis lies on the edge 
of the desert about a mile and a half from the temple of 
Osiris. Of the graves the oldest is that of King Khent, 
the second or third king of the first dynasty. His reign, 
which fell somewhere between three thousand four hundred 


1 Plutarch, /s¢s ef Osiris, 20; A. 
Erman, Aegypten und acoyplisches Leben 
im Altertum, p. 417; J. H. Breasted, 
History of the Ancient Egyptians 
(London, 1908), pp. 148 sg.; Ed. 
Meyer, Geschichte des Alteriums,? i. 
2. p. 209; E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris 
and the Egyptian Resurrection, i, 68 
can i 3: 

2 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
lums, i, 2. p. 125. 

3 J. H. Breasted, History of the 
Ancient Egyptians, pp. 43, 50 sg. 
The excavations were begun by E. 
Amélineau and continued by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie (Ed. Meyer, Geschichte 
des Altertums,? i. 2. p. 119). See 


E. Amélineau, Ze Tombeau a’ Osiris 
(Paris, 1899); W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
The Royal Tombs of the Earliest 
Dynasties, Part ii, (London, 1901), 
The excavations of the former have 
been criticized by Sir Gaston Maspero 
(Etudes de Mythologie et d Archéologie 

‘oyptiennes, vi. (Paris, 1912) pp. 
153-182). 

4 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, i. 2. pp. 119, 124; E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, ii. 8. The place is now 
known by the Arabic name of Umm 
al-Ka'âb or “Mother of Pots” on 
account of the large quantity of pottery 
that has been found there. 
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and three thousand two hundred years before our era, 
seems to have marked an epoch in the history of Egypt, 
for under him the costume, the figure drawing, and the 
hieroglyphics all assumed the character which they thence- 
forth preserved to the very end of Egyptian nationality.’ 
Later ages identifed him with Osiris in a more intimate 
sense than that in which the divine title was lavished 
on every dead king and indeed on every dead man; for 
his tomb was actually converted into the tomb of Osiris 
and as such received in great profusion the offerings of the 
faithful. Somewhere between the twenty-second and the 
twenty-sixth dynasty a massive bier of grey granite was 
placed in the sepulchral chamber. On it, cut in high relief, 
reposes a shrouded figure of the dead Osiris. He lies at 
full length, with bare and upturned face. On his head is 
the White Crown of Upper Egypt; in his hands, which 
issue from the shroud, he holds the characteristic emblems 
of the god, the sceptre and the scourge. At the four corners 
of the bier are perched four hawks, representing the four 
children of Horus, each with their father’s banner, keeping 
watch over the dead god, as they kept watch over the four 
quarters of the world. A fifth hawk seems to have been 
perched on the middle of the body of Osiris, but it had been 
broken off before the tomb was discovered in recent years, for 
only the bird’s claws remain in position. Finely carved heads 
of lions, one at each corner of the bier, with the claws to 
match below, complete the impressive monument. The 
scene represented is unquestionably the impregnation of Isis 
in the form of a hawk by the dead Osiris; the Copts who 
dismantled the shrine appear to have vented their pious 
rage on the figure of the hawk Isis by carrying it off or 
smashing it. If any doubt could exist as to the meaning 
of these sculptured figures, it would be set at rest by the 
ancient inscriptions attached to them. Over against the 
right shoulder of the shrouded figure, who lies stretched on 
the bier, are carved in hieroglyphics the words, “ Osiris, the 

1 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- Dr. Budge (Osiris and the Egyptian 
tums, i. 2. pp. 119, 125, 127, 128, Resurrection, ii. 83) the true reading is 
129, 209. The king’s Horus name has Khent (Chent). The king’s personal 


sometimes been read Zer, but according name was perhaps Ka (Ed. Meyer, of. 
to Professor Meyer (of. cit, p. 128) and cit. p. 128). 
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Good Being, true of spcech”; and over against the place 
where the missing hawk perched on the body of the dead 
god is carved the symbol of Isis. Two relics of the ancicnt 
human occupants of the tomb escaped alike the fury of the 
fanatics and the avarice of the plunderers who pillaged and 
destroyed it. One of the relics is a human skull, from 
which the lower jawbone is missing; the other is an arm 
encircled by gorgeous jewelled bracelets of gold, turquoises, 
amethysts, and dark purple lapis lazuli. The former may 
be the head of King Khent himself; the latter is almost 
certainly the arm of his queen. One of the bracelcts is 
composed of alternate plaques of gold and turquoise, each 
ornamented with the figure of a hawk perched on the 
top of it? The hawk was the sacred bird or crest of 
the earliest dynasties of Egyptian kings. The figure of a 
hawk was borne before the king as a standard on solemn 
occasions: the oldest capital of the country known to us 
was called Hawk-town: there the kings of the first dynasty 
built a temple to the hawk: there in modern times has 
been found a splendid golden head of a hawk dating from 
the Ancient Empire; and on the life-like statue of King 
Chephren of the third dynasty we see a hawk with out- 
spread wings protecting the back of the monarch’s head. 


The 


1 E. Amélineau, Le Tombeau d Osiris 
(Paris, 1899), pp. 107-115; W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, Zhe Royal Tombs of 
the Earliest Dynasties, Part ii. (Lon- 
don, 1901) pp. 8 sg., 16-19, with 
the frontispiece. and plates Ix. Ixi.; 
G. Maspero, Ætudes de Mythologie et 
d’ Archéologie Egyptiennes (Paris, 1893— 
1912), vi. 167-173; J. H. Breasted, 
History of the Ancient Egyptians 
(London, 1908), pp. 50 sg., 148; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the 
Egypiian Resurrection, il. 8-10, 13, 
83-85. The tomb, with its interest- 
ing contents, was discovered and ex- 
cavated by Monsieur E. Amélineau. 
The masses, almost the mountains, 
of broken pottery, under which the 
tomb was found to be buried, are 
probably remains of the vessels in 
which pious pilgrims presented their 
offerings at the shrine. See E. Améli- 
neau, of. cit, pp. 85 sg.3 J. H. 


Breasted, of. cit. pp. 51, 148. 
high White Crown, worn by Osiris, 
was the symbol of the king’s dominion 
over Upper Egypt; the flat Red 
Crown, with a high backpiece and a 
projecting spiral, was the symbol of 
his dominion over Lower Egypt. On 
the monuments the king is sometimes 
represented wearing a combination of 
the White and the Red Crown to 
symbolize his sovereignty over both 
the South and the North. White was 
the distinctive colour of Upper, as red 
was of Lower, Egypt. The treasury 
of Upper Egypt was called ‘the 
White House”; the treasury of Lower 
Egypt was called “the Red House.” 
See Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altere 
tums, i. 2. pp. 103 s; J. H. 
Breasted, History of the Ancient 
Egyptians (London, 1908), pp. 34 5¢s5 
36, 41. 
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From the earliest to the latest times of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion “the Hawk” was the epithet of the king of Egypt 
and of the king alone; it took the first place in the list of 
his titles.1 The sanctity of the bird may help us to under- 
stand why Isis took the form of a hawk in order to mate 
with her dead husband ; why the queen of Egypt wore on 
her arm a bracelet adorned with golden hawks; and why in 
the holy sepulchre the four sons of Horus were represented 
in the likeness of hawks keeping watch over the effigy of 
their divine grandfather.” 
The legend recorded by Plutarch which associated the 
ead Osiris with Byblus in Phoenicia? is doubtless late and 
probably untrustworthy. It may have been suggested by 
the resemblance which the worship of the Egyptian Osiris 
bore to the worship of the Phoenician Adonis in that city. 
But it is possible that the story has no deeper foundation 
than a verbal misunderstanding. For Byblus is not only 
the name of a city, it is the Greek word for papyrus; and 
as Isis is said after the death of Osiris to have taken refuge 
in the papyrus swamps of the Delta, where she gave birth to 
and reared her son Horus, a Greek writer may perhaps have 
confused the plant with the city of the same name.* How- 


1A. Moret, Mystères Égyptiens 
(Paris, 1913), pp. 159-162, with 
plate ili, Compare Victor Loret, 


pp. 10, 11. The native Egyptian 
name of Hawk-town was Nechen, in 
Greek it was Hieraconpolis (Ed. Meyer, 
Hawks were wor- 


“L’Egypte au temps du totémisme,” 
Conférences faites au Musée Guimet, 
Bibliotheque de Vulgarisation, xix. 
(Paris, 1906) pp. 179-186. Both 
these writers regard the hawk as the 
totem of the royal clan, This view is 
rejected by Prof. Ed. Meyer, who, 
however, holds that Horus, whose 
emblem was the hawk, was the oldest 
national god of Egypt (Geschichte des 
Altertums,? i. 2. pp. 102-106). He 
prefers to suppose that the hawk, or 
rather the falcon, was the emblem of a 
god of light because the bird flies high 
in the sky (of. cit. p. 733 according 
to him the bird is not the sparrow- 
hawk but the falcon, 26. p. 75). A 
similar view is adopted by Professor 
A. Wiedemann (Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, p. 26). Compare 
A. Erman, Die ägyptische Religion,® 


op. cit, p. 103). 
shipped by the inhabitants (Strabo, 
xvii. I. 47, p. 817). 

2 According to the legend the four 
sons of Horus were set by Anubis to 
protect the burial of Osiris. They 
washed his dead body, they mourned 
over him, and they opened his cold 
lips with their fingers. But they dis- 
appeared, for Isis had caused them to 
grow out of a lotus flower in a pool of 
water. In that position they are some- 
times represented in Egyptian art 
before the seated effigy of Osiris. See 
A. Erman, Die ägyptische Religion,® 
P. 43; E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris 
and ihe Egyptian Resurrection, i. 40, 
41, 327. 

3 See above, pp. 9 sg. 

4 E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and 
the Egyptian Resurrection, i, 16 sg. 
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ever that may have been, the association of Osiris with 
Adonis at Byblus gave rise to a curious tale. It is said 
that every year the people beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 
used to write a letter to the women of Byblus informing 
them that the lost and lamented Adonis was found. This 
letter they enclosed in an earthen pot, which they sealed 
and sent floating down the river to the sca. The waves 
carried the pot to Byblus, where every year it arrived at 
the time when the Syrian women were weeping for their 
dead Lord. The pot was taken up from the water and 
opened: the letter was read; and the weeping women 
dried their tears, because the lost Adonis was found.’ 


1 Cyril of Alexandria, Zn Jsazam, lib. ii, Tomus iii. (Migne’s Patrologia 
Graeca, lxx. 441). 
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CHAPTER I 
THE OFFICIAL EGYPTIAN CALENDAR 


A USEFUL clue to the original nature of a god or goddess is 
often furnished by the season at which his or her festival is 
celebrated. Thus, if the festival falls at the new or the full 
moon, there is a certain presumption that the deity thus 
honoured either is the moon or at least has lunar affinities. 
If the festival is held at the winter or summer solstice, we 
naturally surmise that the god is the sun, or at all events 
that he stands in some close relation to that luminary. 
Again, if the festival coincides with the time of sowing or 
harvest, we are inclined to infer that the divinity is an 
embodiment of the earth or of the corn. These presumptions 
or inferences, taken by themselves, are by no means con- 
clusive; but if they happen to be confirmed by other 
indications, the evidence may be regarded as fairly strong. 
Unfortunately, in dealing with the Egyptian gods we are 
in a great measure precluded from making use of this clue. 
The reason is not that the dates of the festivals are always 
unknown, but that they shifted from year to year, until 
after a long interval they had revolved through the whole 
course of the seasons. This gradual revolution of the 
festal Egyptian cycle resulted from the employment of a 
calendar year which neither corresponded exactly to the 
solar year nor was periodically corrected by intercalation,! 
1 As to the Egyptian calendar see Chronologie der Aegypter, i. (Berlin, 
L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 1849) pp. 125 sgg.; H. Brugsch, 
matischen und technischen Chronologie Die Ägyptologie (Leipsic, 1891), pp. 
(Berlin, 1825-1826), i. 93 sgg.3 Sir 347-366; A. Erman, Aegypten und 
J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs  aegyptisches Leben im Altertum, pp. 


of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 468 sg.; G. Maspero, Histoire an- 
1878), ii. 368 sgg.; R. Lepsius, Die cienne des Peuples de D'Orient Clas- 
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The solar year is equivalent to about three hundred and sixty- 
five and a quarter days; but the ancient Egyptians, ignoring 
the quarter of a day, reckoned the year at three hundred and 
sixty-five days only.’ Thus each of their calendar years 
was shorter than the true solar year by about a quarter of a 
day. In four years the deficiency amounted to one whole 
day ; in forty years it amounted to ten days ; in four hundred 
years it amounted to a hundred days; and so it went on 
increasing until after a lapse of four times three hundred and 
sixty-five, or one thousand four hundred and sixty solar 
years, the deficiency amounted to three hundred and sixty- 
five days, or a whole Egyptian year. Hence one thousand 
four hundred and sixty solar years, or their equivalent, 
one thousand four hundred and sixty-one Egyptian years, 
formed a period or cycle at the end of which the Egyptian 
festivals returned to those points of the solar year at which 
they had been celebrated in the beginning.? In the mean- 
time they had been held successively on every day of the 
solar year, though always on the same day of the calendar. 
Thus the official calendar was completely divorced, 
except at rare and long intervals, from what may be called 
the natural calendar of the shepherd, the husbandman, and 
the sailor—that is, from the course of the seasons in which 
the times for the various labours of cattle-breeding, tillage, 
and navigation are marked by the position of the sun in the 
sky, the rising or setting of the stars, the fall of rain, the 
growth of pasture, the ripening of the corn, the blowing of 
certain winds, and so forth. Nowhere, perhaps, are the 
events of this natural calendar better marked or more 
regular in their recurrence than in Egypt; nowhere accord- 


ingly could their divergence 
of the official calendar be 


more readily observed. 


from the corresponding dates 


The 


Segue, 1. 207-2103 Ed. Meyer, 
*€ Aegyptische Chronologie,” Abhand- 
lungen der konigl. Preuss. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1904, pp. 2 $99. 3 
ida, ‘‘Nachtrége zur ägyptischen 
Chronologie,” <Adbhandlungen der 
Ronigt. Preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
Schaflen, 1907, pp. 3 sqqg.3 ida, 
Geschichte des Altertums,? i, 2. pp. 
28 sgg., 98 sgg.; F. K. Ginzel, 


Handbuch der mathematischen 
technischen Chronologie, i. 
1906) pp. 150 sgg. 

1 Herodotus, ii. 4, with A. Wiede- 
mann’s note; Geminus, Zlementa 
Astronomiae, 8, p. 106, ed. C. Mani- 
tius (Leipsic, 1898); Censorinus, De 
dte natalt, xviii. 10. 

2 Geminus, Elementa Astronomiae, 
8, pp. 106 sgg., ed. C. Manitius. 
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divergence certainly did not escape the notice of the 
Egyptians themselves, and some of them apparently 
attempted successfully to correct it. Thus we are told that 
the Theban priests, who particularly excelled in astronomy, 
were acquainted with the true length of the solar year, and 
harmonized the calendar with it by intercalating a day 
every few, probably every four, years? But this scientific 
improvement was too deeply opposed to the religious con- 
servatism of the Egyptian nature to win general acceptance. 
“The Egyptians,” said Geminus, a Greek astronomer writing 
about 77 B.C., “are of an opposite opinion and purpose from 
the Greeks. For they neither reckon the years by the sun 
nor the months and days by the moon, but they observe a 
peculiar system of their own. They wish, in fact, that the 
sacrifices should not always be offered to the gods at the 
same time of the year, but that they should pass through 
all the seasons of the year, so that the summer festival should 
in time be celebrated in winter, in autumn, and in spring. 
For that purpose they employ a year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days, composed of twelve months of thirty days 
each, with five supplementary days added. But they do 
not add the quarter of a day for the reason I have given— 
namely, in order that their festivals may revolve.”* So 
attached, indeed, were the Egyptians to their old calendar, 
that the kings at their consecration were led by the priest 
of Isis at Memphis into the holy of holies, and there made 
to swear that they would maintain the year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days without intercalation.® 

The practical inconvenience of a calendar which marked 
true time only once in about fifteen hundred years might be 


1} Diodorus Siculus, i. 50. 2; Strabo, 
xvii. i. 46, p. 816. According to H. 
Brugsch (Die Agyptologie, pp. 349 
sq.), the Egyptians would seem to have 
denoted the movable year of the 
calendar and the fixed year of the sun 
by different written symbols, For more 
evidence that they were acquainted 
with a four years’ period, corrected by 
intercalation, see R. Lepsius, Chrono- 
logie der Aegypter, i. 149 $99. 

2 Geminus, Elementa Astronomiae, 
8, p. 106, ed. C. Manitius. The same 


writer further (p. 108) describes as a 
popular Greek error the opinion that 
the Egyptian festival of Isis coincided 
with the winter solstice, In his day, 
he tells us, the two events were 
separated by an interval of a full month, 
though they had coincided a hundred 
and twenty years before the time he 
was writing. 

8 Scholia in Caesaris Germanici 
Aratea, p. 409, ed. Fr. Eyssenhardt, 
in his edition of Martianus Capella 
(Leipsic, 1866). 
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calmly borne by a submissive Oriental race like the ancient 
Egyptians, but it naturally proved a stumbling-block to the 
less patient temperament of their European conquerors, 
Accordingly in the reign of King Ptolemy III. Euergetes a 
decree was passed that henceforth the movable Egyptian 
year should be converted into a fixed solar year by the 
intercalation of one day at the end of every four years, “in 
order that the seasons may do their duty perpetually 
according to the present constitution of the world, and that 
it may not happen, through the shifting of the star by one 
day in four years, that some of the public festivals which 
are now held in the winter should ever be celebrated in the 
summer, and that other festivals now held in the summer 
should hereafter be celebrated in the winter, as has happened 
before, and must happen again if the year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days be retained.” The decree was passed in the 
year 239 or 238 B.C. by the high priests, scribes, and other 
dignitaries of the Egyptian church assembled in convocation 
at Canopus; but we cannot doubt that the measure, though 
it embodied native Egyptian science, was prompted by the 
king or his Macedonian advisers? This sage attempt to 
reform the erratic calendar was not permanently successful. 
The change may indeed have been carried out during the 
reign of the king who instituted it, but it was abandoned by 
the year 196 B.C. at latest, as we learn from the celebrated 
inscription known as the Rosetta stone, in which a month 
of the Macedonian calendar is equated to the corresponding 
month of the movable Egyptian year.? And the testimony 
of Geminus, which I have cited, proves that in the follow- 
ing century the festivals were still revolving in the old style. 

The reform which the Macedonian king had vainly 
attempted to impose upon his people was accomplished by 
the practical Romans when they took over the administra- 


1 Copies of the decree in hiero- 
glyphic, demotic, and Greek have been 
found inscribed on stones in Egypt. 
See Ch. Michel, Recueil d Inscriptions 
Grecques (Brussels, 1900), pp. 415 597., 
No. 551; W. Dittenberger, Orientis 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae (Leipsic, 
1903—1905), vol., i pp. 91 sgg., No. 
56; J. P. Mahaffy, The Empire of the 


Ptolemies (London, 1895), pp. 205 
S99-, 226 sgg. The star mentioned in 
the decree is the Dog-star (Sirius). 
See below, pp. 34 sgg. 


3 W, Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci 
Inscriptiones Selectae, vol. i. pp. 140 
sqq., No. 90, with note 25 of the 
editor. 
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tion of the country. The expedient by which they effected 
the change was a simple one; indced it was no other than 
that to which Ptolemy Euergetes had resorted for the same 
purpose. They merely intercalated one day at the end of 
every four years, thus equalizing within a small fraction four 
calendar years to four solar years. Henceforth the official 
and the natural calendars were in practical agreement. The 
movable Egyptian year had been converted into the fixed 
Alexandrian year, as it was called, which agreed with the 
Julian year in length and in its system of intercalation, 
though it differed from that year in retaining the twelve 
equal Egyptian months and five supplementary days.’ But 
while the new calendar received the sanction of law and 
regulated the business of government, the ancient calendar 
was too firmly established in popular usage to be at once 
displaced. Accordingly it survived for ages side by side with 
its modern rival? The spread of Christianity, which required 
a fixed year for the due observance of its festivals, did much 
to promote the adoption of the new Alexandrian style, and 
by the beginning of the fifth century the ancient movable year 
of Egypt appears to have been not only dead but forgotten? 


1 On the Alexandrian year see L. 
Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, i. 140 
sgg. That admirable chronologer 
argued (pp._ 153-161) that the in- 
novation was introduced not, as had 
been commonly supposed, in 25 B.C., 
but in 30 B.C., the year in which 
Augustus defeated Mark Antony under 
the walls of Alexandria and captured 
the city. However, the question seems 
to be still unsettled, See F. K. Ginzel, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie, i. 226 sqq., 
who thinks it probable that the change 
was made in 26 B.C. For the purposes 
of this study the precise date of the 
introduction of the Alexandrian year is 
not material. 

2 In demotic the fixed Alexandrian 
year is called ‘‘the year of the 
Tonians,” while the old movable year 
is styled ‘‘the year of the Egyptians.” 
Documents have been found which are 
dated by the day and the month of 


both years. See H. Brugsch, Die 
Agyplologie, pp. 354 59. 

3 L. Ideler, of. cit. i. 149-152. 
Macrobius thought that the Egyptians 
had always employed a solar year of 
3654 days (Saturn. i. 12. 2, i. 14. 3). 
The ancient calendar of the Mexicans 
resembled that of the Egyptians except 
that it was divided into eighteen months 
of twenty days each (instead of twelve 
months of thirty days each), with five 
supplementary days added at the end 
of the year. These supplementary 
days (emontem?) were deemed un- 
lucky : nothing was done on them: 
they were dedicated to no deity; and 
persons born on them were considered 
unfortunate. See B. de Sahagun, 
Histoire générale des choses de la 
Nouvelle- Espagne, traduite par D. 
Jourdanet et R. Simeon (Paris, 1880), 
pp. 50, 164; F. S. Clavigero, Héstory 
of Mexico (London, 1807), i. 290. 
Unlike the Egyptian calendar, how- 
ever, the Mexican appears to have 


CHAP. II 


been regularly corrected by intercala- 
tion so as to bring it into harmony 
with the solar year. But as to the 
mode of intercalation our authorities 
differ. According to the positive 
statement of Sahagun, one of the 
earliest and best authorities, the 
Mexicans corrected the deficiency of 
their year by intercalating one day in 
every fourth year, which is precisely the 
correction adopted in the Alexandrian 
and the Julian calendar. See B. de 
Sahagun, of. cit. pp. 286 sg., where 
he expressly asserts the falsehood of 
the view that the bissextile year was 
unknown to the Mexicans. This 
weighty statement is confirmed by the 
practice of the Indians of Yucatan. 
Like the Aztecs, they reckoned a year 
to consist of 360 days divided into 
18 months of 20 days each, with 5 
days added so as to make a total of 
365 days, but every fourth year they 
intercalated a day so as to make a 
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total of 366 days. See Diego de 
Landa, Relation des choses de Yucatan 
(Paris, 1864), pp. 202 sgg. On the 
other hand the historian Clavigero, 
who lived in the eighteenth century, 
but used earlier authorities, tells us 
that the Mexicans “did not interpose 
a day every four years, but thirteen 
days (making use here even of this 
favourite number) every fifty-two years 3 
which produces the same regulation of 
time” (History of Mexico, Second 
Edition, London, 1807, vol. i. p. 293). 
However, the view that the Mexicans 
corrected their year by intercalation is 
rejected by Professor E. Seler. See his 
‘t Mexican Chronology,” in Bulletin 28 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1904), pp. 13 sgg. ; and 
on the other side Miss Zelia Nuttall, 
‘©The Periodical Adjustments of the 
Ancient Mexican Calendar,” American 
Anthropologist, N.S. vi. (1904) pp 
486-500. 
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CHAPTER 
THE CALENDAR OF THE EGYPTIAN FARMER 


§ 1. The Rise and Fall of the Nile 


IF the Egyptian farmer of the olden time could thus get nc 
help, except at the rarest intervals, from the official or sacer- 
dotal calendar, he must have been compelled to observe for 
himself those natural signals which marked the times for the 
various operations of husbandry. In all ages of which we 
possess any records the Egyptians have been an agricultural 
people, dependent for their subsistence on the growth of the 
corn. The cereals which they cultivated were wheat, barley, 
and apparently sorghum (Holcus sorghum, Linnaeus), the 
doora of the modern fellaheen.’ Then as now the whole 
country, with the exception of a fringe on the coast of the 
Mediterranean, was almost rainless, and owed its immense 
fertility entirely to the annual inundation of the Nile, which, 
regulated by an elaborate system of dams and canals, was 
distributed over the fields, renewing the soil year by year 
with a fresh deposit of mud washed down from the great 
equatorial lakes and the mountains of Abyssinia. Hence 
the rise of the river has always been watched by the in- 
habitants with the utmost anxiety ; for if it either falls short 
of or exceeds a certain height, dearth and famine are the 
inevitable consequences.” The water begins to rise early in 

1 Herodotus, ii. 36, with A. Wiede- Altertum, pp. 577 sgg.; A. de Can- 
mann’s note; Diodorus Siculus, i. 14. dolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants 
1, i, 17. I; Pliny, Wat. Hist. v. 57 (London, 1884), pp. 354 sg., 369, 
sg., xviii, 60; Sir J. Gardiner Wilkin- 381; G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne 
son, Manners and Customs of the des Peuples de l’ Orient Classique, i. 66. 
Ancient Egyptians (London, 1878), 2 Herodotus, ii. 14; Diodorus 


ii. 398, 399, 418, 426 sga; A. Erman, Siculus, i. 36; Strabo, xvii. 1. 3, pp. 
Acgypten und aegyptisches Leben im 786-788; Pliny, Nat. Hist. xviii. 167- 
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June, but it is not until the latter half of July that it swells to 
a mighty tide. By the end of September the inundation is 
at its greatest height. The country is now submerged, and 
presents the appearance of a sea of turbid water, from which 
the towns and villages, built on higher ground, rise like 
islands. For about a month the flood remains nearly 
stationary, then sinks more and more rapidly, till by De- 
cember or January the river has returned to its ordinary 
bed. With the approach of summer the level of the water 
continues to fall. In the early days of June the Nile is 
reduced to half its ordinary breadth; and Egypt, scorched 
by the sun, blasted by the wind that has blown from the 
Sahara for many days, seems a mere continuation of the 
desert. The trees are choked with a thick layer of grey 
dust. A few meagre patches of vegetables, watered with 
difficulty, struggle painfully for existence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages. Some appearance of verdure 
lingers beside the canals and in the hollows from which the 
moisture has not wholly evaporated. The plain appears to 
pant in the pitiless sunshine, bare, dusty, ash-colourcd, 
cracked and seamed as far as the eye can see with a net- 
work of fissures. From the middle of April till the middle 
of June the land of Egypt is but half alive, waiting for the 
new Nile.’ 

For countless ages this cycle of natural events has 
determined the annual labours of the Egyptian husband- 


man. The first work of the agricultural year is the cutting 


170; Seneca, Natur, Quaest. iv. 2. 
1-10; E. W. Lane, Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley 
and London, 1895), pp. 17 sg., 495 
sgg. ; A. Erman, of. cit, pp. 21-25; 
G. Maspero, op. cit. i. 22 sgg. How- 
ever, since the Suez Canal was cut, 
rain has been commoner in Lower 
Egypt (A. H. Sayce on Herodotus, 
ii. 14). 

1 G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des 
Peuples del’ Orient Classigue, i. 22-26 ; 
A. Erman, Aegypten und aegyptisches 
Leben im Altertum, p. 23. According 
to Lane (op. cit. pp. 17 sg.) the Nile 
rises in Egypt about the summer sol- 
stice (June 21) and reaches its greatest 
height by the autumnal equinox (Sep- 


tember 22). This agrees exactly with 
the statement of Diodorus Siculus (i. 
36. 2). Herodotus says (ii. 19) that 
the rise of the river lasted for a hun- 
dred days from the summer solstice. 
Compare Pliny, Wat. Hist. v. 57, 
xviii. 1673; Seneca, Mat. Quaest. iv. 
2. 1. According to Prof. Ginzel the 
Nile does not rise in Egypt till the last 
week of June (Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie, 
i. 154). For ancient descriptions of 
Egypt in time of flood see Herodotus, 
ii. 97; Diodorus Siculus, i. 36. 8 sg. 3 
Strabo, xvii. 1. 4, p. 788; Aelian, De 
natura animalium, x. 43; Achilles 
Tatius, iv. 12 ; Seneca, Natur. Quaest. 
iv. 2. 8 and 11. 
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of the dams which have hitherto prevented the swollen 
river from flooding the canals and the fields. This is done, 
and the pent-up waters released on their beneficent mission, 
in the first half of August... In November, when the inun- 
dation has subsided, wheat, barley, and sorghum are sown. 
The time of harvest varies with the district, falling about a 
month later in the north than in the south. In Upper or 
Southern Egypt barley is reaped at the beginning of March, 
wheat at the beginning of April, and sorghum akout the 
end of that month.’ 

It is natural to suppose that these various events of the 
agricultural year were celebrated by the Egyptian farmer 
with some simple religious rites designed to secure the 
blessing of the gods upon his labours. These rustic cere- 
monies he would continue to perform year after year at 
the same season, while the solemn festivals of the priests 
continued to shift, with the shifting calendar, from summer 
through spring to winter, and so backward through autumn 
to summer. The rites of the husbandman were stable 
because they rested on direct observation of nature: the 
rites of the priest were unstable because they were based on 
a false calculation. Yet many of the priestly festivals may 
have been nothing but the old rural festivals disguised in the 
course of ages by the pomp of sacerdotalism and severed, by 
the error of the calendar, from their roots in the natural 
cycle of the seasons. 


1 SirJ. Gardiner Wilkinson, Manners to Pliny (Wat. Hist. xviii. 60) barley 


and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
(London, 1878), ii. 365 sọ.: E. W. 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians (Paisleyand London, 
1895), pp. 498 sgg.; G. Maspero, 
Histoire ancienne des Peuples del Orient 
Classtgue, i. 23 sg., 69. The last- 
mentioned writer says (p. 24) that the 
dams are commonly cut between the 
first and sixteenth of July, but appar- 
ently he means August. 

2 Sir J. D. Wilkinson, of, cit. ii. 398 
$q.3 Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, cited 
above, vol. i. p. 231, note3, According 


was reaped in Egypt in the sixth month 
from sowing, and wheat in the seventh 
month. Diodorus Siculus, on the other 
hand, says (i. 36. 4) that the corn was 
reaped after four or five months. Per- 
haps Pliny refers to Lower, and Dio- 
dorus to Upper Egypt. Elsewhere 
Pliny affirms (Nat. Hist. xviii. 169) 
that the corn was sown at the begin- 
ning of November, and that the reaping 
began at the end of March and was 
completed in May. This certainly 
applies better to Lower than to Upper 
Egypt. 
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§ 2. Rites of Irrigation 


These conjectures are confirmed by the little we know 
both of the popular and of the official Egyptian religion. 
Thus we are told that the Egyptians held a festival of Isis 
at the time when the Nile began to rise. They believed 
that the goddess was then mourning for the lost Osiris, and 
that the tears which dropped from her eyes swelled the 
impetuous tide of the river. Hence in Egyptian inscrip- 
tions Isis is spoken of as she “who maketh the Nile to swell 
and overflow, who maketh the Nile to swell in his season.” ? 
Similarly the Toradjas of Central Celebes imagine that 
showers of rain are the tears shed by the compassionate 
gods in weeping for somebody who is about to die; a 
shower in the morning is to them an infallible omen of 
death? However, an uneasy suspicion would seem to have 
occurred to the Egyptians that perhaps after all the tears of 
the goddess might not suffice of themselves to raise the 
water to the proper level; so in the time of Rameses II. 
the king used on the first day of the flood to throw into the 
Nile a written order commanding the river to do its duty, 
and the submissive stream never failed to obey the royal 
mandate.“ Yet the ancient belief survives in a modified 
form to this day. For the Nile, as we saw, begins to rise in 
June about the time of the summer solstice, and the people 
still attribute its increased volume to a miraculous drop 
which falls into the river on the night of the seventeenth of 
the month. The charms and divinations which they practise 
on that mystic night in order to ascertain the length of their 
own life and to rid the houses of bugs may well date from 
a remote antiquity.’ Now if Osiris was in one of his aspects 
streaming down from his eyes. See 


T. A. Joyce, “The Weeping God,” 
Essays and Studies presented to William 


i Pausanias, x. 32. 18. 
2 E, A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and 
the Egyptian Resurrection, ii. 278. 


3 N. Adriani en Alb. C. Kruijt, De 
Bare’e-sprekende Toradjas van Midden- 
Celebes (Batavia, 1912), i. 273. The 
more civilized Indians of tropical 
America, who practised agriculture 
and had developed a barbaric art, 
appear to have commonly represented 
the rain-god in human form with tears 
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Ridgeway (Cambridge, 1913), pp. 365- 
374- 

4 This we learn from inscriptions 
at Silsilis. See A. Moret, Mystères 
Egyptiens (Paris, 1913), p. 180. 

6 E. W. Lane, Manners and Customs 
of the Modern Egyptians (Paisley and 
London, 1895), ch. xxvi. pp. 495 59. 
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a god of the corn, nothing could be more natural than that 
he should be mourned at midsummer. For by that time the 
harvest was past, the fields were bare, the river ran low, life 
seemed to be suspended, the corn-god was dead. At sucha 
moment people who saw the handiwork of divine beings in 
all the operations of nature might well trace the swelling of 
the sacred stream to the tears shed by the goddess at the 
death of the beneficent corn-god her husband. 

And the sign of the rising waters on earth was accom- 
panied by a sign in heaven. For in the early days of 
Egyptian history, some three or four thousand years before 
the beginning of our era, the splendid star of Sirius, the 
brightest of all the fixed stars, appeared at dawn in the east 
just before sunrise about the time of the summer solstice, 
when the Nile begins to rise? The Egyptians called it 
Sothis, and regarded it as the star of Isis,? just as the 


1 L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie, 
i. 124 sgg. ; R. Lepsius, Dze Chrono- 
logie der Aegypter, i. 168 sg.; F. K. 
Ginzel, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, i. 190 
sg.; Ed. Meyer, ‘‘ Nachtrage zur 
ägyptischen Chronologie,” Abhand- 
lungen der königl, Preuss. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1907 (Berlin, 
1908), pp. II sg. ; 7d., Geschichte des 
Altertums,? i, 28 sg., 99 sgg. The 
coincidence of the rising of Sirius with 
the swelling of the Nile is mentioned 
by Tibullus (i. 7. 21 sg.) and Aelian 
(De natura animalium, x. 45) In 
later times, as a consequence of the 
precession of the equinoxes, the rising 
of Sirius gradually diverged from the 
summer solstice, falling later and later 
in the solar year, In the sixteenth 
and fifteenth century B.C. Sirius rose 
seventeen days after the summer 
solstice, and at the date of the Canopic 
decree (238 B.C.) it rose a whole 
month after the first swelling of the 
Nile. See L. Ideler, of. cit. i. 1305 
F. K. Ginzel, of. cit. i 190; Ed. 
Meyer, ‘‘Nachtrage zur ägyptischen 
Chronologie,” pp. II sg. According 
to Censorinus (De die natali, xxi. 10), 
Sirius regularly rose in Egypt on the 
twentieth of July (Julian calendar) ; 


and this was true of latitude 30° in 
Egypt (the latitude nearly of Heliopolis 
and Memphis) for about three thousand 
years of Egyptian history. See L. 
Ideler, of. cit. i. 128-130, But the 
date of the rising of the star is not 
the same throughout Egypt; it varies 
with the latitude, and the variation 
within the limits of Egypt amounts to 
seven days or more. Roughly speak- 
ing, Sirius rises nearly a whole day 
earlier for each degree of latitude you 
go south. Thus, whereas near Alex- 
andria in the north Sirius does not rise 
till the twenty-second of July, at Syene 
in the south it rises on the sixteenth 
of July. See R. Lepsius, of. cit. i. 
168 sg.; F. K. Ginzel, of. cit. i. 
182 sg. Now it is to be remembered 
that the rising of the Nile, as well as 
the rising of Sirius, is observed earlier 
and earlier the further south you go, 
The coincident variation of the two 
phenomena could hardly fail to con- 
firm the Egyptians in their belief of a 
natural or supernatural connexion be- 
tween them. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, i, 27. 4; Plu- 
tarch, Zsis e£ Osiris, 21, 22, 38, 61; 
Porphyry, De antro nympharum, 243 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 
$17; Canopic decree, lines 36 sg., in 
W. Dittenberger’s Orientis Graeci In. 
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Babylonians deemed the planet Venus the star of Astarte, 
To both peoples apparently the brilliant luminary in the 
morning sky seemed the goddess of life and love come to 
mourn her departed lover or spouse and to wake him from the 


dead. 


Hence the rising of Sirius marked the beginning of the 


sacred Egyptian year,’ and was regularly celebrated by a festi- 


val which did not shift with the shifting official year. 


scriptiones Selectae, vol. i. p. 102, No. 
56 (lines 28 sg. in Ch. Michel’s Xe- 
cueil d inscriptions Grecques, p. 417, 
No, 551); R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario 
di Mitologia Egizia, pp. 825 sg. On 
the ceiling of the Memnonium at 
Thebes the heliacal rising of Sirius is 
represented under the form and name 
of Isis (Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
London, 1878, iii. 102). 

1 Porphyry and the Canopic decree, 
dice. ; Censorinus, De die natali, xviii. 
Io, xxi. 10, In inscriptions on the 
temple at Syene, the modern Assuan, 
Isis is called ‘‘the mistress of the be- 
ginning of the year,” the goddess 
-*who revolves about the world, near 
to the constellation of Orion, who rises 
in the eastern sky and passes to the 
west perpetually ” (R. V. Lanzone, of. 
cit. p. 826). According to some, the 
festival of the rising of Sirius and the 
beginning of the sacred year was held 
on the nineteenth, not the twentieth 
of July. See Ed. Meyer, ‘* Agyp- 
tische Chronologie,” Abhandlungen der 
honigl. Preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1904, pp. 22 sgg.; id, 
*‘Nachtrage zur ägyptischen Chrono- 
logie,” Abhandlungen der kinigl. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
1907, pp. 7 $97. ; id., Geschichte des 
Altertums,? i. 2. pp. 28 s97., 98 sgg. 

2 Eudoxt ars astronomica, qualis 
in charta Aegyptiaca superest, ed. 
F. Blass (Kiliae, 1887), p. 14, ol dé 
åolrpo]\[ójyo Kal ol lepoypauplarets] 
x{pav]rar rats xara cedyfy nly] halé- 
pats kal Ayouor wavdnuli]xas E[op]ras 
Trias wav ùs évoul[a0jn Tà dé kara- 
xurhpia kal kuvòs dvarohhy Kal ceAnvaia 
kara. Ged[v], dvareysuevor Tas huépas éx 
tô» Alyurriwy. This statement of 
Eudoxus or of one of his pupils is 


The 


important, since it definitely proves 
that, besides the shifting festivals of 
the shifting official year, the Egyptians 
celebrated other festivals, which were 
dated by direct observation of natural 
phenomena, namely, the annual inun- 
dation, the rise of Sirius, and the 
phases of the moon. The same dis- 
tinction of the fixed from the movable 
festivals is indicated in one of the 
Hibeh papyri, but the passage is un- 
fortunately mutilated. See The Hibeh 
Papyri, part i., edited by B. P. Gren- 
feli and A. S. Hunt (London, 1906), 
pp- 145, 151 (pointed out to me by 
my friend Mr. W. Wyse). The 
annual festival in honour of Ptolemy 
and Berenice was fixed on the day of 
the rising of Sirius. See the Canopic 
decree, in W. Dittenberger’s Orzenziís 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 56 
(vol. i. pp. 102 sq.). 

The rise of Sirius was carefully 
observed by the islanders of Ceos, in 
the Aegean. They watched for it 
with arms in their hands and sacrificed 
on the mountains to the star, drawing 
from its aspect omens of the salubrity 
or unhealthiness of the coming year. 
The sacrifice was believed to secure the 
advent of the cool North winds (the 
Etesian winds as the Greeks call 
them), which regularly begin to blow 
about this time of the year, and miti- 
gate the oppressive heat of summer in 
the Aegean. See Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. ii. 516-527, with the notes ot 
the Scholiast on vv. 498, 526; Theo- 
phrastus, De ventis, ii, 14; Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom. vi. 3. 29, P. 753. 
ed. Potter; Nonnus, Dzonys. v. 269- 


279; Hyginus, Astronomica, ii. 43 
Cicero, De divinatione, i. 57. 1303 
M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste 


(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 6-3; C. Neu- 
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first day of the first month Thoth was theoretically supposed 
to date from the heliacal rising of the bright star, and in all 
probability it really did so when the official or civil year of 
three hundred and sixty-five days was first instituted. But 
the miscalculation which has been already explained’ had 
the effect of making the star to shift its place in the calendar 
by one day in four years. Thus if Sirius rose on the first 
of Thoth in one year, it would rise on the second of Thoth 
four years afterwards, on the third of Thoth eight years 
afterwards, and so on until after the lapse of a Siriac or 
Sothic period of fourteen hundred and sixty solar years the 
first of Thoth again coincided with the heliacal rising of 


Sirius? 


This observation of the gradual displacement of 


mann und J. Partsch, Physikalische 
Geographie von Griechenland (Breslau, 
1885), pp- 96 sgg. On the top of 
Mount Pelion in Thessaly there was a 
sanctuary of Zeus, where sacrifices were 
offered at the rising of Sirius, in the 
height of the summer, by men of rank, 
who were chosen by the priest and 
wore fresh sheep-skins, See [Dicae- 
archus,] ‘* Descriptio Graeciae,” Geo- 
graphi Graeci Minores, ed. C. Müller, 
i. 107; Historicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, ed. C. Müller, ii. 262. 

1 Above, pp. 24 sg. 

2 We know from Censorinus (De die 
natali, xxi. 10) that the first of Thoth 
coincided with the heliacal rising of 
Sirius on July 20 (Julian calendar) in 
the year 139 A.D. Hence reckoning 
backwards by Sothic periods of 1460 
solar years we may infer that Sirius 
rose on July 20th (Julian calendar) in 
the years 1321 B.C., 2781 B.C., and 
4241 B.C. ; and accordingly that the 
civil or vague Egyptian year of 365 
days was instituted in one of these 
years. In favour of supposing that it 
was instituted either in 2781 B.C. or 
4241 B.C., it may be said that in both 
these years the rising of Sirius nearly 
coincided with the summer solstice and 
the rising of the Nile; whereas in the 
year 1321 B.C. the summer solstice, 
and with it the rising of the Nile, fell 
nineteen days before the rising of Sirius 
and the first of Thoth. Now when we 
consider the close causal connexion 


which the Egyptians traced between 
the rising of Sirius and the rising of 
the Nile, it seems probable that they 
started the new calendar on the first 
of Thoth in a year in which the two 
natural phenomena coincided rather 
than in one in which they diverged 
from each other by nineteen days. 
Prof. Ed. Meyer decides in favour of 
the year 4241 B.C. as the date of the 
introduction of the Egyptian calendar 
on the ground that the calendar was 
already well known in the Old King- 
dom. See L. Ideler, of. cit. i. 125 
sgq.; F. K. Ginzel, op. cùi. i. 192 599. 5 
Ed. Meyer, ‘‘Nachtrage zur ägyp- 
tischen Chronologie,” Abhandlungen 
der königl, Preuss, Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1907 (Berlin, 1908), 
pp. II sg.3 id., Geschichte des Aiter- 
tums? i, 2. pp. 28 sgg., 98 sgg. 
When the fixed Alexandrian year was 
introduced in 30 B.C. (see above, pp. 
27 sg.) the first of Thoth fell on 
August 29, which accordingly was 
thenceforth reckoned the first day of 
the year in the Alexandrian calendar. 
See L. Ideler, of. cit. i. 153 sgg. The 
period of 1460 solar or 1461 movable 
Egyptian years was variously called a 
Sothic period (Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. i. 21. 136, p. 401 ed. Potter), 
a Canicular year (from Canicula, ‘* the 
Dog-star,” that is, Sirius), a heliacal 
year, and a year of God (Censorinus, 
De die natali, xviii. 10), But there is 
no evidence or probability that the 
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for the progress of astronomy, since it led the Egyptians 
directly to the determination of the approximately true 


length of the solar year and thus laid the basis of our 


modern calendar; for the Julian calendar, which we owe 
to Caesar, was founded on the Egyptian theory, though not 


on the Egyptian practice.’ 


It was therefore a fortunate 


moment for the world when some pious Egyptian, thousands 
of years ago, identified for the first time the bright star of the solar 
yea 


Sirius with his goddess ; 


for the identification induced his 


countrymen to regard the heavenly body with an attention 
which they would never have paid to it if they had known 
it to be nothing but a world vastly greater than our own 
and separated from it by an inconceivable, if not immeasur- 


able, abyss of space. 


The cutting of the dams and the admission of the water 


period was recognized by the Egyptian 
astronomers who instituted the mov- 
able year of 365 days. Rather, as 
Ideler pointed out (of. cit. i. 132), it 
must have been a later discovery based 
on continued observations of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius and of its gradual dis- 
placement through the whole length of 
the official calendar. Brugsch, indeed, 
went so far as to suppose that the 
period was a discovery of astronomers 
of the second century A.D., to which 
they were led by the coincidence of 
the first of Thoth with the heliacal 
rising of Sirius in 139 A.D. (Die 
Ägyptologie, p. 357). But the dis- 
covery, based as it is on a very simple 
calculation (365 x 4 = 1460), could 
hardly fail to be made as soon as 
astronomers estimated the length of 
the solar year at 3654 days, and that 
they did so at least as early as 238 B.C. 
is proved conclusively by the Canopic 
decree. See above, pp. 255g.,27. As to 
the Sothic periodsee further R. Lepsius, 
Die Chronologie der Aegypter, i. 165 
sgg. ; F. K. Ginzel, of. cit. i. 187 sgg. 

For the convenience of the reader I 
subjoin a table of the Egyptian months, 
with their dates, as these fell, (1) in a 
year when the first of Thoth coincided 
with July 20 of the Julian calendar, 
and (2) in the fixed Alexandrian year. 


Sothic Year 
beginning 
July 20 


Egyptian 
Months, 


Alexandrian 
Year, 


-; 29 August 
19 August ./28 September 
+|18 September | 28 October 
-118 October .|27 November 
«|17 November | 27 December 
. |17 December. | 26 January 
16 January .|25 February 
x Pharmuthi . | 15 February .|27 March 
1 Pachon «| 17 March 26 April 
r Payni . .{16April. .|26 May 
1 Epiphi . {16 May . 25 June 
1 Mesori. .[15 June . 
r Supplement-|15 July . 
ary day 


-[20 July . 


25 July 
»|24 August 


See L. Ideler, of, cit. i. 
F. K. Ginzel, of. cit. i. 200. 
1 The Canopic decree (above, p. 
27) suffices to prove that the 
Egyptian astronomers, long before 
Caesar’s time, were well acquainted 
with the approximately exact length of 
the solar year, although they did not 
use their knowledge to correct the 
calendar except for a short time in the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes. With 
regard to Caesar’s debt to the Egyptian 
astronomers see Dio Cassius, xliii. 26 3 
Macrobius, Saturn. i. 14. 3, i, 16. 393 
L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, i, 166 


sgg. 


143 59.3 
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into the canals and fields is a great event in the Egyptian 
year. At Cairo the operation generally takes place between 
the sixth and the sixteenth of August, and till lately was 
attended by ceremonies which deserve to be noticed, because 
they were probably handed down from antiquity. An 
ancicnt canal, known by the name of the Khalij, formerly 
passed through the native town of Cairo. Near its entrance 
the canal was crossed by a dam of earth, very broad at 
the bottom and diminishing in breadth upwards, which used 
to be constructed before or soon after the Nile began to 
rise. In front of the dam, on the side of the river, was 
reared a truncated cone of earth called the ‘’arooseh or 
“bride,” on the top of which a little maize or millet was 
generally sown. This “ bride” was commonly washed down 
by the rising tide a week or a fortnight before the cutting 
of the dam. Tradition runs that the old custom was to 
deck a young virgin in gay apparel and throw her into 
the river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful inundation.’ 
Certainly human sacrifices were offered for a similar purpose 
by the Wajagga of German East Africa down to recent 
years. These people irrigate their fields by means of skil- 
fully constructed channels, through which they conduct the 
water of the mountain brooks and rivers to the thirsty land. 
They imagine that the spirits of their forefathers dwell 
in the rocky basins of these rushing streams, and that they 
would resent the withdrawal of the water to irrigate the 
ficlds if compensation were not offered to them. The 
watcr-rate paid to them consisted of a child, uncircumcised 
and of unblemished body, who was decked with ornaments 
and bells and thrown into the river to drown, before they 
ventured to draw off the water into the irrigation channel. 
Having thrown him in, his executioners shewed a clean 
pair of heels, because they expected the river to rise in flood 
at once on reccipt of the water-rate. In similar circum- 
stances the Njamus of British East Africa sacrifice a sheep 
before they let the water of the stream flow into the ditch 


1E. W. Lane, Manners and 2 Bruno Gutmann, ‘‘ Feldbausitten 
Customs of the Modern Egyplians und Wachstumsbräuche der Wads- 
(Paisley and London, 1895), ch. xxvi. chagga,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 
PP- 499 sg. xlv. (1913) pp. 484 sg. 
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or artificial channel. The fat, dung, and blood of the 
animal are sprinkled at the mouth of the ditch and in 
the water; thereupon the dam is broken down and the 
stream pours into the ditch. The sacrifice may only be 
offered by a man of the Il Mayek clan, and for two days 
afterwards he wears the skin of the beast tied round his 
head. No one may quarrel with this man while the water 
is irrigating the crops, else the pcople believe that the water 
would cease to flow in the ditch; more than that, if the 
men of the I] Mayek clan were angry and sulked for ten 
days, the water would dry up permanently for that season. 
Hence the I] Mayek clan enjoys great consideration in the 
tribe, since the crops are thought to depend on their good 
will and good offices. Ten elders assist at the sacrifice of 
the sheep, though they may take no part in it. They must 
all be of a particular age; and after the ceremony they 
may not cohabit with their wives until harvest, and they are 
obliged to sleep at night in their granaries. Curiously enough, 
too, while the water is irrigating the fields, nobody may kill 
waterbuck, eland, oryx, zebra, rhinoceros, or hippopotamus. 
Anybody caught red-handed in the act of breaking this game- 
law would at once be cast out of the village. 

Whether the “ bride” who used to figure at the ceremony 
of cutting the dam in Cairo was ever a live woman or not, 
the intention of the practice appears to have been to marry 
the river, conceived as a male power, to his bride the corn- 
land, which was soon to be fertilized by his water. The 
ceremony was therefore a charm to ensure the growth of the 
crops. As such it probably dated, in one form or another, 
from ancient times. Dense crowds assembled to witness 
the cutting of the dam. The operation was performed 
before sunrise, and many people spent the preceding night 
on the banks of the canal or in boats lit with lamps on the 
river, while fireworks were displayed and guns discharged 
at frequent intervals. Before sunrise a great number of 
workmen began to cut the dam, and the task was accom- 
plished about an hour before the sun appeared on the 


1 Ilon. K. R. Dundas, “Notes Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
on the tribes inhabiting the Baringo Znsřitute, xl. (1910) p. 54. 
District, East Africa Protectorate,” 
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horizon. When only a thin ridge of earth remained, a boat 
with an officer on board was propelled against it, and 
breaking through the slight barrier descended with the rush 
of water into the canal. The Governor of Cairo flung a 
purse of gold into the boat as it passed. Formerly the 
custom was to throw money into the canal. The populace 
used to dive after it, and several lives were generally lost 
in the scramble.’ This practice also would seem to have 
been ancient, for Seneca tells us that at a place called 
the Veins of the Nile, not far from Philae, the priests used 
to cast money and offcrings of gold into the river at a 
festival which apparently took place at the rising of the 
water.” At Cairo the time-honoured ceremony came to an 
end in 1897, when the old canal was filled up. An electric 
tramway now runs over the spot where for countless ages 
crowds of worshippers or holiday-makers had annually 
assembled to witness the marriage of the Nile. 


§ 3. Rites of Sowing 


The next great operation of the agricultural year in 
Egypt is the sowing of the seed in November, when the 
water of the inundation has retreated from the fields. With 
the Egyptians, as with many peoples of antiquity, the com- 
mitting of the seed to the earth assumed the character of 
a solemn and mournful rite. On this subject I will let 
Plutarch speak for himself. “What,” he asks, “are we to 
make of the gloomy, joyless,and mournful sacrifices, if it is 
wrong either to omit the established rites or to confuse and 
disturb our conceptions of the gods by absurd suspicions ? 
For the Greeks also perform many rites which resemble 
those of the Egyptians and are observed about the same 


time. Thus at the festival of 


1 E. W. Lane, of. cit. pp. 500-504 ; 
Sir Auckland Colvin, Zhe Making of 
Modern Egypt (London, 1906), pp. 
278 sg. According to the latter writer, 
a dressed dummy was thrown into the 
river at each cutting of the dam. 

2 Seneca, Naturales Quaestiones, 
iv. 2. 7. The cutting of the dams 


the Thesmophoria in Athens 


is mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
(i. 36. 3), and the festival on that 
occasion (rà karaxuripia) is noticed 
by Eudoxus (or one of his pupils) 
in a passage which has already been 
quoted. See above, p. 35, note %, 


3 Sir Auckland Colvin, 4e. 
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women sit on the ground and fast. And the Boeotians 
open the vaults of the Sorrowful One, naming that festival 
sorrowful because Demeter is sorrowing for the descent of 
the Maiden. The month is the month of sowing about the 
setting of the Pleiades? The Egyptians call it Athyr, the 
Athenians Pyanepsion, the Boeotians the month of Demeter. 
Theopompus informs us that the western peoples consider 
and call the winter Cronus, the summer Aphrodite, and the 
spring Persephone, and they believe that all things are 
brought into being by Cronus and Aphrodite. The 
Phrygians imagine that the god sleeps in winter and wakes 
in summer, and accordingly they celebrate with Bacchic 
rites the putting him to bed in winter and his awakening in 
summer. The Paphlagonians allege that he is bound fast 
and shut up in winter, but that he stirs and is set free in 
spring. And the season furnishes a hint that the sadness is 
for the hiding of those fruits of the earth which the ancients 
esteemed, not indeed gods, but great and necessary gifts 
bestowed by the gods in order that men might not lead the 
life of savages and of wild beasts. For it was that time of 
year when they saw some of the fruits vanishing and failing 
from the trees, while they sowed others grudgingly and with 
difficulty, scraping the earth with their hands and huddling 
it up again, on the uncertain chance that what they deposited 
in the ground would ever ripen and come to maturity. Thus 
they did in many respects like those who bury and mourn 
their dead. And just as we say that a purchaser of Plato’s 
books purchases Plato, or that an actor who plays the 
comedies of Menander plays Menander, so the men of old 
did not hesitate to call the gifts and products of the gods by 
the names of the gods themselves, thereby honouring and 
glorifying the things on account of their utility. But in 


2 In antiquity the Pleiades set at 
dawn about the end of October or 
early in November, See L, Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und 


1 Tis 'Axalas. Plutarch derives the 
name from éyos, ‘‘ pain,” ‘* grief.” 
But the etymology is uncertain. It 
has lately been proposed to derive the 


epithet from 6x7, ‘‘ nourishment.” See 
M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste 
(Leipsic, 1906), p. 326. As to the 
vaults (uéyapa) of Demeter see Pau- 
sanias, ix, 8. 1; Scholiast on Lucian, 
Dial. Meretr, ii. pp. 275 sg., ed. 
H. Rabe (Leipsic, 1906). 


technischen Chronologie, i. 242; Aug. 
Mommsen, Chronologie (Leipsic, 1883), 
pp. 16, 27; G. F. Unger, “* Zeit- 
rechnung der Griechen und Römer,” in 
Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, i! (Nördlingen, 


1886) pp. 558, 585. 
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after ages simple folk in their ignorance applied to the gods 
statements which only held true of the fruits of the earth, 
and so they came not merely to say but actually to believe 
that the growth and decay of plants, on which they subsisted,’ 
were the birth and the death of gods. Thus they fell into 
absurd, immoral, and confused ways of thinking, though all 
the while the absurdity of the fallacy was manifest. Hence 
Xenophanes of Colophon declared that if the Egyptians 
deemed their gods divine they should not weep for them, 
and that if they wept for them they should not deem 
them divine. ‘For it is ridiculous, said he, ‘to lament 
and pray that the fruits would be good enough to grow and 
ripen again in order that they may again be eaten and 
lamented.’ But he was wrong, for though the lamentations 
are for the fruits, the prayers are addressed to the gods, as 
the causes and givers of them, that they would be pleased 
to make fresh fruits to spring up instead of those that 
perish.” ? 

In this interesting passage Plutarch expresses his belief 
that the worship of the fruits of the earth was the result of 
a verbal misapprehension or disease of language, as it has 
been called by a modern school of mythologists, who explain 
the origin of myths in general on the same easy principle of 
metaphors misunderstood. Primitive man, on Plutarch’s 
theory, firmly believed that the fruits of the earth on which 
he subsisted were not themselves gods but merely the gifts 
of the gods, who were the real givers of all good things. 
Yet at the same time men were in the habit of bestowing on 
these divine products the names of their divine creators, 
either out of gratitude or merely for the sake of brevity, as 
when we say that a man has bought a Shakespeare or acted 
Molière, when we mean that he has bought the works of 
Shakespeare or acted the plays of Molière. This abbreviated 
mode of expression was misunderstood in later times, and so 


1 Tas mapovolas trav dvayxatwy Kat 
droxpuyes. 

2 Plutarch, Js¢s et Osiris, 69- 
71. With the sleep of the Phrygian 
gods we may compare the sleep of 
Vishnu, The toils and anxieties of 
the Indian farmer ‘‘are continuous, 
and his only period of comparative 


rest is in the heavy rain time, when, 
as he says, the god Vishnu goes to 
sleep, and does not wake till October 
is well advanced and the time has 
come to begin cutting and crushing the 
sugar-cane and boiling down the juice ” 
(W. Crooke, Natives of Northern 
India, London, 1907, p. 159). 
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people came to look upon the fruits of the earth as them- 
selves divine instead of as being the work of divinities: in 
short, they mistook the creature for the creator. In like 
manner Plutarch would explain the Egyptian worship of 
animals as reverence done not so much to the beasts them- 
selves as to the great god who displays the divine handiwork 
in sentient organisms even more than in the most beautiful 
and wonderful works of inanimate nature.’ 

The comparative study of religion has proved that these 
theories of Plutarch are an inversion of the truth. Fetishism, 
or the view that the fruits of the earth and things in general 
are divine or animated by powerful spirits, is not, as Plutarch 
imagined, a late corruption of a pure and primitive theism, 
which regarded the gods as the creators and givers of all 
good things. On the contrary, fetishism is early and theism 
is late in the history of mankind. In this respect Xenophanes, 
whom Plutarch attempts to correct, displayed a much truer 
insight into the mind of the savage. To weep crocodile 
tears over the animals and plants which he kills and eats, 
and to pray them to come again in order that they may 
be again eaten and again lamented—this may seem absurd 
to us, but it is precisely what the savage does. And from 
his point of view the proceeding is not at all absurd but 
perfectly rational and well calculated to answer his ends. 
For he sincerely believes that animals and fruits are tenanted 
by spirits who can harm him if they please, and who cannot 
but be put to considerable inconvenience by that destruction 
of their bodies which is unfortunately inseparable from the 
processes of mastication and digestion. What more natural, 
therefore, than that the savage should offer excuses to the 
beasts and the fruits for the painful necessity he is under of 
consuming them, and that he should endeavour to alleviate 
their pangs by soft words and an air of respectful sympathy, 
in order that they may bear him no grudge, and may in due 
time come again to be again eaten and again lamented ? 
Judged by the standard of primitive manners the attitude of 
the walrus to the oysters was strictly correct :— 


1 Plutarch, Zs¢s e¢ Osiris, 77. 
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“67 weep for you,’ the Walrus said è 
í 7 deeply sympathize, 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes.” 


Many examples of such hypocritical lamentations for 
animals, drawn not from the fancy of a playful writer but 
from the facts of savage life, could be cited? Here I 
shall quote the general statement of a writer on the Indians 
of British Columbia, because it covers the case of vegetable 
as well as of animal food. After describing the respectful 
welcome accorded by the Stlatlum Indians to the first 
“sock-eye” salmon which they have caught in the season, 
he goes on: “The significance of these ceremonies is easy 
to perceive when we remember the attitude of the Indians 
towards nature generally, and recall their myths relating to 
the salmon, and their coming to their rivers and streams. 
Nothing that the Indian of this region eats is regarded by 
him as mere food and nothing more. Not a single plant, 
animal, or fish, or other object upon which he feeds, is 
looked upon in this light, or as something he has secured 
for himself by his own wit and skill. He regards it rather 
as something which has been voluntarily and compassionately 
placed in his hands by the goodwill and consent of the 
‘spirit’ of the object itself, or by the intercession and magic 
of his culture-heroes ; to be retained and used by him only 
upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. These conditions 
include respect and reverent care in the killing or plucking 
of the animal or plant and proper treatment of .the parts he 
has no use for, such as the bones, blood, and offal; and the 
depositing of the same in some stream or lake, so that the 
object may by that means renew its life and physical form. 
The practices in connection with the killing of animals and 
the gathering of plants and fruits all make this quite clear, 
and it is only when we bear this attitude of the savage 
towards nature in mind that we can hope to rightly under- 
stand the motives and purposes of many of his strange 
customs and beliefs.” ? 


1 Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 2 C. Hill Tout, ‘Report on the 
ii. 204 sgg. Ethnology of the Stlatlum Indians of 
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We can now understand why among many peoples of 
antiquity, as Plutarch tells us, the time of sowing was a 
time of sorrow. The laying of the seed in the earth was 
a burial of the divine element, and it was fitting that like a 
human burial it should be performed with gravity and the 
semblance, if not the reality, of sorrow. Yet they sorrowed 
not without hope, perhaps a sure and certain hope, that the 
seed which they thus committed with sighs and tears to 
the ground would yet rise from the dust and yield fruit a 
hundredfold to the reaper. “They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him,”? 


§ 4. Rites of Harvest 


The Egyptian harvest, as we have seen, falls not in 
autumn but in spring, in the months of March, April, and 
May. To the husbandman the time of harvest, at least in a 
good year, must necessarily be a season of joy: in bringing 
home his sheaves he is requited for his long and anxious 
labours. Yet if the old Egyptian farmer felt a secret joy 
at reaping and garnering the grain, it was essential that he 
should conceal the natural emotion under an air of profound 
dejection. For was he not severing the body of the corn- 
god with his sickle and trampling it to pieces under the 
hoofs of his cattle on the threshing-floor?® Accordingly we 
are told that it was an ancient custom of the Egyptian corn- 
reapers to beat their breasts and lament over the first sheaf 
cut, while at the same time they called upon Isis? The 
invocation seems to have taken the form of a melancholy 
chant, to which the Greeks gave the name of Maneros. 
Similar plaintive strains were chanted by corn-reapers in 


British Columbia,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxv. (1905) 
pp. 140 sg. 

1 Psalm cxxvi. § sg. Firmicus 
Maternus asks the Egyptians (De 
errore profanarum religionum, ii. 7), 
«s Cur plangitis fruges terrae et cre- 
scentia lugetis semina? ” 


2 As to the Egyptian modes of 
reaping and threshing see Sir J. 
Gardiner Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
(London, 1878), ii. 419 sgg; A. 
Erman, Aegypten und aegyptisches 
Leben im Altertum, pp. 572 $99. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, i, 14. 2. 
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Phoenicia and other parts of Western Asia? Probably all 
these doleful ditties were lamentations for the corn-god 
killed by the sickles of the reapers. In Egypt the slain 
deity was Osiris, and the name Maneros applied to the dirge 
appears to be derived from certain words meaning “ Come 
to thy house,” which often occur in the lamentations for the 
dead god? 

Ceremonies of the same sort have been observed by 
other peoples, probably for the same purpose. Thus we are 
told that among all vegetables corn (selu), by which is 
apparently meant maize, holds the first place in the house- 
hold economy and the ceremonial observance of the 
Cherokee Indians, who invoke it under the name of “the 
Old Woman” in allusion to a myth that it sprang from 
the blood of an old woman killed by her disobedient sons. 
“Much ceremony accompanied the planting and tending of 
the crop. Seven grains, the sacred number, were put into 
each hill, and these were not afterwards thinned out. After 
the last working of the crop, the priest and an assistant— 
generally the owner of the field—went into the field and 
built a small enclosure in the centre. Then entering it, 
they seated themselves upon the ground, with heads bent 
down, and while the assistant kept perfect silence the priest, 
with rattle in hand, sang songs of invocation to the spirit of 
the corn. Soon, according to the orthodox belicf, a loud 
rustling would be heard outside, which they would know 
was caused by the ‘Old Woman’ bringing the corn into the 
field, but neither must look up until the song was finished. 
This ceremony was repeated on four successive nights, after 
which no one entered the field for seven other nights, when 
the priest himself went in, and, if all the sacred regulations 
had been properly observed, was rewarded by finding young 
ears upon the stalks. The corn ceremonies could be per- 


formed by the owner of the 
willing to pay a sufficient fee 
the songs and ritual. Care 


1 Herodotus, ii. 79; Julius Pollux, 
iv. 54; Pausanias, ix. 29. 7; Athe- 
naeus, xiv. II sg., pp. 618-620. As to 
these songs see Spirits of the Corn and 
of the Wild, i. 214 s99. 


ficld himself, provided he was 
to the priest in order to learn 
was always taken to keep a 


231. Brugsch, Adonisklage una 
Linoslied (Berlin, 1852), p. 24, cor- 
rected by A, Wiedemann, Herodots 
sweites Buch, p. 336. As to the lamen- 
tations for Osiris see above, p. 12. 
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clean trail from the field to the house, so that the corn 
might be encouraged to stay at home and not go wandering 
elsewhere. Most of these customs have now fallen into dis- 
use excepting among the old people, by many of whom 
they are still religiously observed. Another curious ceremony, 
of which even the memory is now alinost forgotten, was 
enacted after the first working of the corn, when the owner 
or priest stood in succession at each of the four corners of 
the ficld and wept and wailed loudly. Even the priests are 
now unable to give a reason for this performance, which may 
have been a lament for the bloody death of Selu,” the Old 
Woman of the Corn. In these Cherokee practices the 
lamentations and the invocations of the Old Woman of 
the Corn resemble the ancient Egyptian customs of lament- 
ing over the first corn cut and calling upon Isis, herself 
probably in one of her aspects an Old Woman of the Corn, 
Further, the Cherokee precaution of leaving a clear path 
from the field to the house resembles the Egyptian invitation 
to Osiris, “Come to thy house.” So in the East Indies 
to this day people observe elaborate ceremonies for the 
purpose of bringing back the Soul of the Rice from the 
fields to the barn? The Nandi of British East Africa per- 
form a ceremony in September when the eleusine grain is 
ripening. Every woman who owns a plantation goes out 
with her daughters into the cornfields and makes a bonfire 
of the branches and leaves of certain trees (the Solanum 
campylanthum and Lantana salvifolia). After that they pluck 
some of the eleusine, and each of them puts one grain in her 
necklace, chews another and rubs it on her forehead, throat, 
and breast. “No joy is shown by the womenfolk on this 
occasion, and they sorrowfully cut a basketful of the corn 
which they take home with them and place in the loft to 
dry.” ? 

Just as the Egyptians lamented at cutting the corn, 
so the Karok Indians of California lament at hewing the 


1 J. Mooney, ‘Myths of the of the crop” and “the first working of 


Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1900), pp. 
423 sg. Ido not know what precisely 
the writer means by ‘‘ the last working 


the corn.” 

2 Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 180 sgg. 

3 A. C. Hollis, Tke Nandi (Oxford, 
1909), p. 46. 
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sacred wood for the fire in the assembly-room. The 
wood must be cut from a tree on the top of the highest 
hill. In lopping off the boughs the Indian weeps and 
sobs piteously, shedding real tears, and at the top of the 
tree he leaves two branches and a top-knot, resembling 
a man’s head and outstretched arms. Having descended 
from the tree, he binds the wood in a faggot and carries 
it back to the assembly-room, blubbering all the way. 
If he is asked why he thus weeps at cutting and fetching the 
sacred fucl, he will either give no answer or say simply that 
he does it for luck? We may suspect that his real motive 
is to appease the wrath of the tree-spirit, many of whose 
limbs he has amputated, though he took care to leave him 
two arms and a head. 

The conception of the corn-spirit as old and dead at 
harvest is very clearly embodied in a custom observed by 
the Arabs of Moab. When the harvesters have nearly 
finished their task and only a small corner of the field 
remains to be reaped, the owner takes a handful of wheat 
tied up in a sheaf. A hole is dug in the form of a grave, 
and two stones are set upright, one at the head and the 
other at the foot, just as in an ordinary burial. Then the 
sheaf of wheat is laid at the bottom of the grave, and 
the sheikh pronounces these words, “ The old man is dead.” 
Earth is afterwards thrown in to cover the sheaf, with a 
prayer, “ May Allah bring us back the wheat of the dead.” ? 

1 S. Powers, Tribes of California Revue Biblique, 1% avril 1903, p. 258; 


(Washington, 1877), p. 25. id., Coutumes des Arabes au pays de 
2 A. Jaussen, “Coutumes Arabes,” Moab (Paris 1908), pp. 252 sq. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE OFFICIAL FESTIVALS OF OSIRIS 


§ I. The Festival at Sats 


Sucu, then, were the principal events of the farmer’s calendar 
in ancient Egypt, and such the simple religious rites by 
which he celebrated them. But we have still to consider 
the Osirian festivals of the official calendar, so far as these 
are described by Greek writers or recorded on the monu- 
ments. In examining them it is necessary to bear in mind 
that on account of the movable year of the old Egyptian 
calendar the true or astronomical dates of the official festivals 
must have varied from year to year, at least until the adoption 
of the fixed Alexandrian year in 30 Bc. From that time 
onward, apparently, the dates of the festivals were deter- 
mined by the new calendar, and so ceased to rotate 
throughout the length of the solar year. At all events 
Plutarch, writing about the end of the first century, implies 
that they were then fixed, not movable; for though he 
does not mention the Alexandrian calendar, he clearly dates 
the festivals by it? Moreover, the long festal calendar of 


1 Thus with regard to the Egyptian of Athyr in the Alexandrian calendar, 
month of Athyr he tells us that thesun namely October 28-November 26. 
was then in the sign of the Scorpion Again, he says (of. cif. 43) that the 
(Zsis et Osiris, 13), that Athyr cor- festival of the beginning of spring was 
responded to the Athenian month held at the new moon of the month 
Pyanepsion and the Boeotian month Phamenoth, which, in the Alexandrian 
Damatrius (of. cit. 69), that it was the calendar, corresponded to February 24- 
month of sowing (74.), that in it the March 26. Further, he tells us that a 
Nile sank, the earth was laid bare by festival was celebrated on the 23rd of 
the retreat of the inundation, the leaves Phaophi after the autumn equinox 
fell, and the nights grew longer than (ef. eit. 52), and in the Alexandrian 
the days (of. cit. 39). These indica- calendar Phaophi began on September 
tions agree on the whole with the date 28, a few days after the autumn equinox. 
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Esne, an important document of the Imperial age, is obvi- 
ously based on the fixed Alexandrian year; for it assigns 
the mark for New Year’s Day to the day which corresponds 
to the twenty-ninth of August, which was the first day of 
the Alexandrian year, and its references to the rising of the 
Nile, the position of the sun, and the operations of agricul- 
ture are all in harmony with this supposition? Thus we 
may take it as fairly certain that from 30 B.C. onwards the 
Egyptian festivals were stationary in the solar year. 
Herodotus tells us that the grave of Osiris was at Sais in 
Lower Egypt, and that there was a lake there upon which the 
sufferings of the god were displayed as a mystery by night.’ 
This commemoration of the divine passion was held once a 
year: the people mourned and beat their breasts at it to testify 
their sorrow for the death of the god ; and an image of a cow, 
made of gilt wood with a golden sun between its horns, was 
carried out of the chamber in which it stood the rest of the 
year. The cow no doubt represented Isis herself, for cows 
were sacred to her, and she was regularly depicted with the 
horns of a cow on her head‘ or even as a woman with the 
head ofacow.’ It is probable that the carrying out of her cow- 
shaped image symbolized the goddess searching for the dead 
body of Osiris ; for this was the native Egyptian interpretation 
of a similar ceremony observed in Plutarch’s time about the 
winter solstice, when the gilt cow was carried seven times 
round the temple. A great feature of the festival was the 


Once more, he observes that another 
festival was held after the spring 
equinox (of. cit. 65), which implies 
the use of a fixed solar year, See 
G. Parthey in his edition of Plutarch’s 
‘sts et Osiris (Berlin, 1850), pp. 165- 
169. 

1 H. Brugsch, Die Ägyptologie, p. 
355- 
2 Herodotus, ii, 170. 

3 Herodotus, ii, 129-132. 

* Herodotus, ii. 41, with Prof, A. 
Wiedemann’s note (Herodots zweites 
Buch, pp. 187 sgg.); Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 11. 4; Aelian, De natura 
animalium, x. 273 Plutarch, Zsís et 
Osiris, 19 and 39. According to 
Prof. Wiedemann ‘the Egyptian 
name of the cow of Isis was 4es-¢, and 


this is one of the rare cases in which 
the name of the sacred animal agrees 
with that of the deity.” est was the 
usual Egyptian form of the name 
which the Greeks and Romans repre- 
sented as Isis, See R. V. Lanzone, 
Dizionario di Mitologia Egizia, pp. 
813 sgg. 

5 In this form she is represented on 
a relief at Philae pouring a libation in 
honour of the soul of Osiris. See 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, i, 8. She is 
similarly portrayed in a bronze statu- 
ette, which is now in the Louvre. 
See G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire 
de PArt dans Tl’ Antiquité, i, (Paris, 
1882) p. 60, fig. 40. 


6 Plutarch, Js¢s e¢ Osiris, 52. The 
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nocturnal illumination. People fastened rows of oil-lamps The 


to the outside of their houses, and the lamps burned all Toma 


night long. The custom was not confined to Sais, but was houses 
observed throughout the whole of Egypt." cs 
This universal illumination of the houses on one night the night 
of the year suggests that the festival may have been a com- a 
memoration not merely of the dead Osiris but of the dead suggests 
in general, in other words, that it may have been a night of Fieve 
All Souls.? For it is a widespread belief that the souls of ee. 
the dead revisit their old homes on one night of the year; 
and on that solemn occasion people prepare for the recep- 
tion of the ghosts by laying out food for them to eat, and 
lighting lamps to guide them on their dark road from and to 


the grave. The following instances will illustrate the custom. 


§ 2. Feasts of All Souls 


The Esquimaux of St. Michael and the lower Yukon Annual 
River in Alaska hold a festival of the dead every year at (iyo! 


the end of November or the beginning of December, as among | 
well as a greater festival at intervals of several years. At ae 
these seasons, food, drink, and clothes are provided for the 
returning ghosts in the askim or clubhouse of the village, 
which is illuminated with oil lamps. Every man or The light. 
woman who wishes to honour a dead friend sets up a lamp Hess A 
on a stand in front of the place which the deceased used to the dead. 
occupy in the clubhouse. These lamps, filled with seal oil, 
are kept burning day and night till the festival is over. 
They are believed to light the shades on their return to 


interpretation is accepted by Prof. A, was there identified with Isis, See 


Wiedemann (Herodots zweites Buch, 
p. 482). 

ł Herodotus, ii. 62, In one of the 
Hibeh papyri (No. 27, lines 165-167) 
mention is made of the festival and of 
the lights which were burned through- 
out the district. See Zhe Hebeh Papyri, 
part i., ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt (London, 1906), p. 149 (pointed 
out to me by Mr. W. Wyse). In 
the papyrus the festival is said to have 
been held in honour of Athena (że. 
Neith), the great goddess of Sais, who 


A, Wiedemann, Dze Religion der alten 
Ägypter, pp. 77 59.3 id., Religion of 
the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 140 sg. 

2 In the period of the Middle King- 
dom the Egyptians of Siut used to 
light lamps for the dead on the last 
day and the first day of the year. See 
A. Erman, ‘‘Zehn Vorträge aus dem 
mittleren Reich,” Zeitschrift fur ägype 
tische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, 
xx. (1882) p. 164; id., Aegypten und 
aegyptisches Leben im Altertum, pp. 


434 59. 
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their old home and back again to the land of the dead. If 
any one fails to put up a lamp in the clubhouse and to keep 
it burning, the shade whom he or she desires to honour 
could not find its way to the place and so would miss the 
feast. On the eve of the festival the nearest male relation 
goes to the grave and summons the ghost by planting there 
a small model of a seal spear or of a wooden dish, accord- 
ing as the deceased was a man or a woman. The badges 
of the dead are marked on these implements. When all is 
ready, the ghosts gather in the fire-pit under the clubhouse, 
and ascending through the floor at the proper moment take 
possession of the bodies of their namesakes, to whom the 
offerings of food, drink, and clothing are made for the benefit 
of the dead. Thus each shade obtains the supplies he needs 
in the other world. The dead who have none to make 
offerings to them are believed to suffer great destitution. 
Hence the Esquimaux fear to die without leaving behind 
them some one who will sacrifice to their spirits, and child- 
less people generally adopt children lest their shades should 
be forgotten at the festivals. When a person has been 
much disliked, his ghost is sometimes purposely ignored, 
and that is deemed the severest punishment that could be 
inflicted upon him. After the songs of invitation to the 
dead have been sung, the givers of the feast take a small 
portion of food from every dish and cast it down as an 
offering to the shades; then each pours a little water on 
the floor so that it runs through the cracks. In this way 
they believe that the spiritual essence of all the food and 
water is conveyed to the souls. The remainder of the food 
is afterwards distributed among the people present, who eat 
of it heartily. Then with songs and dances the feast comes 
to an end, and the ghosts are dismissed to their own place. 
Dances form a conspicuous feature of the great festival of the 
dead, which is held every few years. The dancers dance not 
only in the clubhouse but also at the graves and on the ice, 
if the deceased met their death by drowning. 

The Indians of California used to observe annual cere- 


1 E, W., Nelson, ‘‘The Eskimoabont Part i. (Washington, 1899) pp. 363 
Bering Strait,” Highteenth Annual sgg. 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
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monies of mourning for the dead,’ at some of which the souls 
of the departed were represented by living persons. Ten 
or more men would prepare themselves to play the part of 
the ghosts by fasting for several days, especially by abstaining 
from flesh. Disguised with paint and soot, adorned with 
feathers and grasses, they danced and sang in the village or 
rushed about in the forest by night with burning torches in 
their hands. After a time they presented themselves to the 
relations of the deceased, who looked upon these maskers 
as in very truth their departed friends and received them 
accordingly with an outburst of lamentation, the old women 
scratching their own faces and smiting their breasts with 
stones in token of mourning. These masquerades were 
generally held in February. During their continuance a 
strict fast was observed in the village? Among the Konkaus 
of California the dance of the dead is always held about the 
end of August and marks their New Years Day. They 
collect a large quantity of food, clothing, baskets, ornaments, 
and whatever else the spirits are supposed to need in the 
other world. These they hang on a semicircle of boughs or 
small trees, cut and set in the ground leafless. In the 
centre burns a great fire,and hard by are the graves. The 
ceremony begins at evening and lasts till daybreak. As 
darkness falls, men and women sit on the graves and wail for 
the dead of the year. Then they dance round the fire with 
frenzied yells and whoops, casting from time to time the 
offerings into the flames. All must be consumed before the 
first faint streaks of dawn glimmer in the East? The 
Choctaws used to have a great respect for their dead. They 
did not bury their bodies but laid them on biers made of 
bark and supported by forked sticks about fifteen feet high. 


1S. Powers, Tribes of California 
(Washington, 1877), pp. 328, 355, 
356, 384. 

2 Kostromitonow, ‘* Bemerkungen 
tiber die Indianer in Ober-Kalifornien,” 
in K. F. v. Baer and Gr. v. Helmer- 
sen’s Beiträge zur Kenntniss des rus- 
sischen Reiches, i. (St. Petersburg, 1839) 
pp. 88 sg. The natives of the western 
islands of Torres Straits used to hold a 
great death-dance at which disguised 
men personated the ghosts of the lately 


deceased, mimicking their character- 
istic gait and gestures. Women and 
children were supposed to take these 
mummers for real ghosts. See A. C. 
Haddon, in Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Stratts, v. (Cambridge, 1904) pp. 252- 
256; The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead, i. 176 sgg. 


3 S, Powers, Zrébes of California, 
PP. 437 39- 
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When the worms had consumed the flesh, the skeleton was 
dismembered, any remains of muscles and sinews were 
buricd, and the bones were deposited in a box, the skull 
being reddened with ochre. The box containing the bones 
was then carried to the common burial ground. In the 
early days of November the tribe celebrated a great festival 
which they called the Festival of the Dead or of the Souls ; 
every family then gathered in the common burial ground, 
and there with weeping and lamentation visited the boxes 
which contained the mouldering relics of their dead. On 
returning from the graveyard they held a great banquet, 
which ended the festival.’ Some of the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico “believe that on a certain day (in August, 
I think) the dead rise from their graves and flit about the 
neighbouring hills, and on that day all who have lost friends 
carry out quantities of corn, bread, meat, and such other good 
things of this life as they can obtain, and place them in the 
haunts frequented by the dead, in order that the departed 
spirits may once more enjoy the comforts of this nether 
world. They have been encouraged in this belicf by the 
priests, who were in the habit of sending out and appropri- 
ating to themselves all these things, and then making the 
poor simple Indians believe that the dead had eaten 
them.”? 

The Miztecs of Mexico believed that the souls of the 
dead came back in the twelfth month of every year, which 
corresponded to our November. On this day of All Souls 
the houses were decked out to welcome the spirits. Jars of 
food and drink were set on a table in the principal room, 
and the family went forth with torches to meet the ghosts 
and invite them to enter. Then returning themselves to the 
house they knelt around the table, and with eyes bent on 
the ground prayed the souls to accept of the offerings and 
to procure the blessings of the gods upon the family. Thus 
they remained on bended knees and with downcast eyes till 
the morning, not daring to look at the table lest they 

1 Bossu, Nouveaux Voyages aux United States (Philadelphia, 1853- 


Indes Occidentales (Paris, 1768), ii. 1856), iv. 78. The Pueblo village to 


95 59. which the writer particularly refers is 
4 T. G. S. Ten Broeck, in H. R. Laguna. 
Schoolcraft’s Jndian Tribes of the 
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should offend the spirits by spying on them at their meal. 
With the first beams of the sun they rose, glad at heart. 
The jars of food which had been presented to the dead were 
given to the poor or deposited in a secret place.’ The 
Indians of Santiago Tepehuacan believe that the souls of 
their dead return to them on the night of the eighteenth of 
October, the festival of St. Luke, and they sweep the roads 
in order that the ghosts may find them clean on their 
passage.” 

Again, the natives of Sumba, an East Indian island, 
celebrate a New Year’s festival, which is at the same time a 
festival of the dead. The graves are in the middle of the 
village, and at a given moment all the people repair to them 
and raise a loud weeping and wailing. Then after indulging 
for a short time in the national pastimes they disperse to 
their houses, and every family calls upon its dead to come 


back. The ghosts are believed to hear and accept the 
invitation. Accordingly betel and areca nuts are set out 
for them. Victims, too, are sacrificed in front of every 


house, and their hearts and livers are offered with rice to 
the dead. After a decent interval these portions are distri- 
buted amongst the living, who consume them and banquet 
gaily on flesh and rice, a rare event in their frugal lives. 
Then they play, dance, and sing to their heart’s content, and 
the festival which began so lugubriously ends by being the 
merriest of the year. A little before daybreak the invisible 
guests take their departure. All the people turn out of 
their houses to escort them a little way. Holding in one 
hand the half of a coco-nut, which contains a small packet 
of provisions for the dead, and in the other hand a piece of 
smouldering wood, they march in procession, singing a 
drawling song to the accompaniment of a gong and waving 
the lighted brands in time to the music. So they move 
through the darkness till with the last words of the song 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire 
des nations civilisées du Mexique et de 
l'Amérique - Centrale (Paris, 1857- 
1859), iii. 23 sg.; H. H. Bancroft, 
Native Races of the Pacific States 
(London, 1875-1876), ii. 623. Simi- 
lar customs are still practised by the 


Indians of a great part of Mexico and 
Central America (Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, of. cit. iii. 24, note 1), 

2 “Lettre du curé de Santiago 
Tepehuacan à son évêque,” Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie (Paris), I1™* 
Série, ii. (1834) p. 179. 
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they throw away the coco-nuts and the brands in the 
direction of the spirit-land, leaving the ghosts to wend 
their way thither, while they themselves return to the 
village. 

In Kiriwina, one of the Trobriand Islands, to the east 
of New Guinea, the spirits of the ancestors are bclicved 
to revisit their native village in a body once a year after 
the harvest has been got in. At this time the men perform 
special dances, the people openly display their valuables, 
spread out on platforms, and great feasts are made for 
the spirits. On a certain night, when the moon is at the 
full, all the people raise a great shout and so drive away 
the spirits to the spirit land.” The Sea Dyaks of Borneo 
celebrate a great festival in honour of the dead at irregular 
intervals, it may be one or more years after the death 
of a particular person. All who have died since the last 
feast was held, and have not yet been honoured by such 
a celebration, are remembered at this time; hence the 
number of persons commemorated may be great, especially 
if many years have elapsed since the last commemoration 
service. The preparations last many weeks: food and 
drink and all other necessaries are stored in plenty, and 
the whole neighbourhood for miles round is invited to 
attend. On the eve of the feast the women take bamboo 
splints and fashion out of them little models of various 
useful articles, and these models are hung over the graves 
for the use of the dead in the other world. If the feast 
is held in honour of a man, the things manufactured in 
his behoof will take the form of a bamboo gun, a shield, 
a war-cap, and so on; if it is a woman who is commemor- 
ated, little models of a loom, a fish-basket, a winnowing-fan 
and such like things will be provided for her spirit; and 
if it is a child for whom the rite is performed, toys of 
various kinds will be made ready for the childish ghost. 
Finally, to stay the appetite of ghosts who may be too 
sharp-set to wait for the formal banquet in the house, 

1S. Roos, ‘* Bijdrage tot de kennis 63-65. 
van taal, land en volk op het eiland 2 Rev. S. B. Fellows, quoted by 
Soemba,” Verhandelingen van het George Brown, D.D., Melanesians 


Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten and Polynesians (London, 1910), p. 
en Wetenschappen, xxxvi. (1872) pp. 237. 
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a supply of victuals is very considerately placed outside 
the house on which the hungry spirits may fall to without 
delay. The dead arrive in a boat from the other world; 
for living Dyaks generally travel by river, from which it 
necessarily follows that Dyak ghosts do so likewise. The 
ship in which the ghostly visitors voyage to the land of the 
living is not much to look at, being in appearance nothing 
but a tiny boat made out of a bamboo which has been used 
to cook rice. Even this is not set floating on the river 
but is simply thrown away under the house. Yet through 
the incantations uttered by the professional wailing-woman 
the bark is wafted away to the spirit world and is there 
converted into a large war-canoe. Gladly the ghosts 
embark and sail away as soon as the final summons comes. 
It always comes in the evening, for it is then that the wailer 
begins to croon her mournful dittics ; but the way is so long 
that the spirits do not arrive in the house till the day is 
breaking. To refresh them after their weary journey a 
bamboo full of rice-spirit awaits them; and this they par- 
take of by deputy, for a brave old man, who does not fear 
the face of ghosts, quaffs the beverage in their stead amid 
the joyful shouts of the spectators. On the morning after 
the feast the living pay the last offices of respect to the 
dead. Monuments made of ironwood, the little bamboo 
articles, and food of all kinds are set upon the graves. 
In consideration of these gifts the ghosts now relinquish 
all claims on their surviving relatives, and henceforth earn 
their own living by the sweat of their brow. Before they 
take their final departure they come to eat and drink in the 
house for the last time.’ 

Thus the Dyak festival of the dead is not an annual 
welcome accorded to all the souls of ancestors; it is a 
propitiatory ceremony designed to secure once for all the 
eternal welfare of the recently departed, or at least to pre- 
vent their ghosts from returning to infest and importune 
the living. The same is perhaps the intention of the “soul 
departure” (Kathi Kasham) festival which the Tangkul 


1 E. H. Gomes, Seventeen Years and briefer account of this festival see 
among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo (Lon- The Scapegoat, p. 154. 
don, 1911), pp. 216-218. For another 
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Nagas of Manipur, in Assam, celebrate every year about 
the end of January. At this great feast the dead are 
represented by living men, chosen on the ground of their 
likeness to the departed, who are decked with ornaments 
and treated as if they were in truth the deceased persons 
come to life again. In that character they dance together 
in the large open space of the village, they are fed by the 
female relations, and they go from house to house, receiving 
presents of cloth. The festival lasts ten days, but the great 
day is the ninth. Huge torches of pinewood are made 
ready to be used that evening when darkness has fallen. 
The time of departure of the dead is at hand. Their living 
representatives are treated to a last meal in the houses, 
and they distribute farewell presents to the sorrowing kins- 
folk, who have come to bid them good-bye. When the sun 
has set, a procession is formed. At the head of it march 
men holding aloft the flaring, sputtering torches. Then 
follow the elders armed and in martial array, and behind 
them stalk the representatives of the dead, with the relations 
of the departed crowding and trooping about them. Slowly 
and mournfully the sad procession moves, with loud lamenta- 
tions, through the darkness to a spot at the north end of 
the village which is overshadowed by a great tree. The 
light of the torches is to guide the souls of the dead to their 
place of rest; the warlike array of the elders is to guard 
them from the perils and dangers of the way. At the 
village boundary the procession stops and the torch-bearers 
throw down their torches. At the same moment the spirits 
of the dead are believed to pass into the dying flambeaux 
and in that guise to depart to the far country. There is 
therefore no further need for their living representatives, 
who are accordingly stripped of all their finery on the spot. 
When the people return home, each family is careful to 
light a pine torch and set it burning on a stone in the house 
just inside the front door; this they do as a precaution 
to prevent their own souls from following the spirits of the 
dead to the other world. The expense of thus despatching 
the dead to their long home is very great; when the head 
of a family dies, debts may be incurred and rice-fields 
and houses sold to defray the cost of carriage. Thus 
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the living impoverish themselves in order to enrich the 
dead.” 

The Oraons or Uraons of Bengal feast their dead every 
year on a day in January. This ceremony is called the 
Great Marriage, because by it the bones of the deceased 
are believed to be mysteriously reunited to each other. The 
Oraons treat the bones of the dead differently according to 
the dates of their death in the agricultural year. The bones 
of those who died before the seeds have sprouted in the 
fields are burnt, and the few charred bones which have not 
been reduced to ashes are gathered in an earthen pot. 
With the bones in the pot are placed offerings of rice, 
native gin, and money, and then they carry the urn to 
the river, where the bones of their forefathers repose. But 
the bones of all who die after the seeds have sprung up 
and before the end of harvest may not be taken to the 
river, because the people believe that were that to be done 
the crops would suffer. These bones are therefore put 
away in a pot under a stone near the house till the harvest 
is over. Then on the appointed day in January they are 
all collected. A banquet is given in honour of the dead, and 
then both men and women form a procession to accompany 
the bones to their last resting-place in the sands of the river. 
But first the relics of mortality are carried from house to 
house in the village, and each family pours rice and gin into 
the urn which contains the bones of its dead. Then the pro- 
cession sets out for the river, men and women dancing, 
singing, beating drums, and weeping, while the earthen pots 
containing the bones are passed from hand to hand and 
dance with the jigging steps of the danccrs. When they 
are yet some way from the spot, the bearers of the urns run 
forward and bury them in the sand of the river. When the 
rest come up, they all bathe and the Great Marriage is over.’ 


1 Rev. Wm. Pettigrew, “Kathi 2 Rev. P. Dehon, S.J., “ Religion 


Kasham, the ‘Soul Departure’ feast 
as practised by the Tangkkul Nagas, 
Manipur, Assam,” Journal and Pro- 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal, N.S. vol. v. 1909 (Calcutta, 
1910), pp. 37-46; T. C. Hodson, 
The Naga Tribes of Mantpur (London, 
1911), pp. 153-158. 


and Customs of the Uraons,” Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol, i. 
No. 9 (Calcutta, 1906), p. 136. Com- 
pare Rev. F. Hahn, ‘“ Some Notes on 
the Religion and Superstition of the 
Ordos,” Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, lxxii. Part iii. (Calcutta, 1904) 
pp. 12 sg. According to the latter 
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In the Bilaspore district of the Central Provinces, India, 
“the festival known as the Fortnight of the Manes—Pzér 
Pak—occurs about September. It is believed that during 
this fortnight it is the practice of all the departed to come 
and visit their relatives. The homes are therefore cleaned, 
and the spaces in front of the house are plastered and painted 
in order to be pleasing to those who are expected. It is 
believed that the departed will return on the very date on 
which they went away. A father who left on the fourth, 
be it the fourth ot the dark half or the light half of the 
moon, will return to visit his family on the fourth of the 
Fortnight of the Manes. On that day cakes are prepared, 
and with certain ceremony these are offered to the unseen 
hovering spirit. Their implicit belief is that the spirit will 
partake of the essence of the food, and that which remains-— 
the material portion—may be eaten by members of the 
family. The souls of women, it is said, will all come on the 
ninth of the fortnight. On the thirteenth come those who 
have met with a violent death and who lost their lives by a 
fall, by snake-bite, or any other unusual cause. During the 
Fortnight of the Manes a woman is not supposed to put on 
new bangles and a man is not permitted to shave. In 
short, this is a season of sad remembrances, an annual 
festival for the departed.” ! 

The Bghais, a Karen tribe of Burma, hold an annual 
feast for the dead at the new moon which falls near the end 
of August or the beginning of September. All the villagers 
who have lost relatives within the last three years take part 
in it. Food and drink are set out on tables for the ghosts, 
and new clothes for them are hung up in the room. All 
being ready, the people beat gongs and begin to weep. 
Each one calls upon the relation whom he has lost to come 
and eat. When the dead are thought to have arrived, the 


writer the pots containing the relics 
of the dead are buried, not in the sand 
of the river, but in a pit, generally 
covered with huge stones, which is dug 
for the purpose in some field or grove. 

1 E. M. Gordon, /ndian Folk Tales 
(London, 1908), p. 18. According to 
Mr. W. Crooke, the Hindoo Feast of 


Lamps (Diwålf) seems to have been 
based on “the idea that on this night 
the spirits of the dead revisit their 
homes, which are cleaned and lighted 
for their reception.” See W. Crooke, 
The Popular Religion and Folk-lore of 
Northern India (Westminster, 1896), 
ii 295 sg. 
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living address them, saying, “You have come to me, you 
have returned to me. It has been raining hard, and you 
must be wet. Dress yourselves, clothe yourselves with these 
new garments, and all the companions that are with you. 
Eat betel together with all that accompany you, all your 
friends and associates, and the long dead. Call them all to 
eat and drink.” The ghosts having finished their repast, 
the people dry their tears and sit down to eat what is left. 
More food is then prepared and put into a basket, and at 
cock-crow next morning the contents of the basket are 
thrown out of the house, while the living weep and call 
upon their dead as before? The Hkamies, a hill tribe of 
North Aracan, hold an important festival every year in 
honour of departed spirits. It falls after harvest and is 
called “the opening of the house of the dead.” When a 
person dies and has been burnt, the ashes are collected and 
placed in a small house in the forest together with his spear 
or gun, which has first been broken. These little huts are 
generally arranged in groups near a village, and are some- 
times large enough to be mistaken for one. After harvest 
all the relations of the deceased cook various kinds of food 
and take them with pots of liquor distilled from rice to the 
village of the dead. There they open the doors of the 
houses, and having placed the food and drink inside they 
shut them again. After that they weep, eat, drink, and 
return home.” 

The great festival of the dead in Cambodia takes place 
on the last day of the month Phatrabot (September-October), 
but ever since the moon began to wane everybody has been 
busy preparing for it. In every house cakes and sweet- 
meats are set out, candles burn, incense sticks smoke, and 
the whole is offered to the ancestral shades with an invoca- 
tion which is thrice repeated: “O all you our ancestors who 
are departed, deign to come and eat what we have prepared 


other the ceremonies are 


1 Rev. F. Mason, D.D., ‘ Physical 
Character of the Karens,” Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1866, Part 
ii. pp. 29 sg. Lights are not men- 
tioned by the writer, but the festival 
being nocturnal we may assume that 
they are used for the convenience of 
the living as well as of the dead. In 


respects 
typical. 

2 R, F. St. Andrew St. John, A 
Short Account of the Hill Tribes of 
North Aracan,” Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, ii. (1873) p. 238. 
At this festival the dead are apparently 
not supposed to return to the houses, 
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for you, and to bless your posterity and make it happy.” 
Fifteen days afterwards many little boats are made of bark 
and filled with rice, cakes, small coins, smoking incense 
sticks, and lighted candles. At evening these are set float- 
ing on the river, and the souls of the dead embark in them 
to return to their own place. The living now bid them 
farewell. “Go to the lands,” they say, “go to the fields 
you inhabit, to the mountains, under the stones which are 
your abodes. Go away! return! In due time your sons 
and your grandsons will think of you. Then you will 
return, you will return, you will return.” The river is now 
covered with twinkling points of fire. But the current soon 
bears them away, and as they vanish one by one in the 
darkness the souls depart with them to the far country.’ 
In Tonquin, as in Sumba, the dead revisit their kinsfolk 
and their old homes at the New Year. From the hour of 
midnight, when the New Year begins, no one dares to shut 
the door of his house for fear of excluding the ghosts, who 
begin to arrive at that time. Preparations have been made 
to welcome and refresh them after their long journey. Beds 
and mats are ready for their weary bodies to repose upon, 
water to wash their dusty feet, slippers to comfort them, and 
canes to support their feeble steps. Candles burn on the 
domestic altar, and pastilles diffuse a fragrant odour. The 
people bow before the unseen visitors and beseech them to 
remember and bless their descendants in the coming year, 
Having discharged this pious duty they abstain from sweep- 
ing the houses for three days lest the dust should incom- 
mode the ghosts.” 

In Annam one of the most important festivals of the 
year is the festival of Tét, which falls on the first three days 
of the New Year. It is devoted to the worship of ancestors. 
Everybody, even the poorest, must provide a good meal for 
the souls of his dead at this time and must himself eat and 


1 E. Aymonier, Notice sur le Cam-  superstitieuses des © Cambodgiens,” 


bodge (Paris, 1875), p. 59; A. Leclère, 
Le Buddhisme au Cambodge (Paris, 
5899), pp. 374-376. The departure 
of the souls is described only by the 
latter writer. Compare E. Aymonier, 
‘* Notes sur les coutumes et croyances 


Cochinchine Francaise, Excursions et 
Reconnaissances, No. 16 (Saigon, 
1883), pp. 205 sg. 

2 Mariny, Relation nouvelle et cu- 
rieuse des royaumes de Tunguin er de 
Lao (Paris, 1666), pp. 251-253. 
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drink heartily. Some families, in order to discharge this 
pious duty, run into debt for the whole year. In the houses 
everything is put in order, washed, and scoured for the 
reception of the dear and distinguished guests. A tall 
bamboo pole is set up in the front of every house and allowed 
to stand there for seven days. A small basket containing 
areca, betel, and leaves of gilt paper is fastened to the pole. 
The erection of the pole is a sacred rite which no family 
omits to perform, though why they do so few people can 
say. Some, however, allege that the posts are intended to 
guide the ancestral spirits to their old homes. The cere- 
mony of the reception of the shades takes place at night- 
fall on the last day of the year. The house of the head 
of the family is then decked with flowers, and in the room 
which serves as a domestic chapel the altar of the ancestors 
is surrounded with flowers, among which the lotus, the 
emblem of immortality, is most conspicuous. On a table 
are set red candles, perfumes, incense, sandal-wood, and 
plates full of bananas, oranges, and other fruits. The 
relations crouch before the altar, and kneeling at the foot 
of it the head of the house invokes the name of the family 
which he represents. Then in solemn tones he recites an 
incantation, mentioning the names of his most illustrious 
ancestors and marking time with the strokes of a hammer 
upon a gong, while crackers are exploded outside the 
room. After that, he implores the ancestral shades to 
protect their descendants and invites them to a repast, 
which is spread for them on a table. Round this table he 
walks, serving the invisible guests with his own hands. He 
distributes to them smoking balls of rice in little china 
saucers, and pours tea or spirits into each little cup, while 
he murmurs words of invitation and compliment. When 
the ghosts have eaten and drunk their fill, the head of the 
family returns to the altar and salutes them for the last 
time. Finally, he takes leaves of yellow paper, covered 
with gold and silver spangles, and throws them into a 
brazier placed at the foot of the ancestral tablets. These 
papers represent imaginary bars of gold and silver which 
the living send to the dead. Cardboard models of houses, 
furniture, jewels, clothes, of everything in short that the 
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ghosts can need in the other world, are despatched to 
them in like manner in the flames. Then the family sits 
down to table and feasts on the remains of the ghostly 
banquet.’ 

But in Annam it is not merely the spirits of ancestors 
who are thus feasted and supplied with all the necessaries of 
life. The poor ghosts of those who died without leaving 
descendants or whose bodies were left unburied are not 
forgotten by the pious Annamites. But these spirits come 
round at a different time of year from the others. The 
seventh month of the year is sct apart for expiatory sacri- 
fices destined to benefit these unhappy beings, and that 
is why in Annam nobody should marry or be betrothed in 
that month. The great day of the month is the fifteenth, 
which is called the Festival of the Souls. On that day the 
ghosts in question are set free by the lord of the underworld, 
and they come prowling about among the living. They 
are exceedingly dangerous, especially to children. Hence in 
order to appease their wrath and prevent them from entering 
the houses every family takes care to put out offerings for 
them in the street. Before every house on that night you 
may see candles lighted, paper garments of many colours, 
paper hats, paper boots, paper furniture, ingots of gold and 
silver paper, all hanging in tempting array from a string, 
while plates of food and cups of tea and rice-spirit stand 
ready for the use of hungry and thirsty souls. The theory 
is that the ghosts will be so busy consuming the victuals, 
appropriating the deceitful riches, and trying on the paper 
coats, hats, and boots that they will have neither the leisure 
nor the inclination to intrude upon the domestic circle 
indoors. At seven o’clock in the evening fire is put to the 
offerings, and the paper wardrobe, furniture, and money soon 
vanish crackling in the flames. At the same moment, 
peeping in at a door or window, you may see the domestic 
ancestral altar brilliantly illuminated. As for the food, it is 
supposed to be thrown on the fire or on the ground for the 

1 Le R. P. Cadière, ‘Coutumes Annam,” etc., Bulletins de la Sociéte 
populaires de la vallée du Nguôn-So’n,” @ Anthropologie de Paris, Ve Série, iv. 
Bulletinde l Ecole Française d’ Extrême- (1903) pp. 500-502; E. Diguet, Zes 


Orient, ii. (Hanoi, 1902) pp. 376-379; Annamites (Paris, 1906), pp. 372- 
P. d’Enjoy, ‘“ Du droit successoralen 375. 
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use of the ghosts, but practically it is eaten by vagabonds and 
beggars, who scuffle for the booty.’ 

In Cochinchina the ancestral spirits are similarly pro- 
pitiated and fed on the first day of the New Year. The 
tablets which represent them are placed on the domestic 
altar, and the family prostrate themselves before these 
emblems of the departed. The head of the family lights 
sticks of incense on the altar and prays the shades of his 
forefathers to accept the offerings and be favourable to their 
descendants, With great gravity he waits upon the ghosts, 
passing dishes of food before the ancestral tablets and pour- 
ing out wine and tea to slake the thirst of the spirits. When 
the dead are supposed to be satisfied with the shadowy 
essence of the food, the living partake of its gross material 
substance.” In Siam and Japan also the souls of the dead 
revisit their families for three days in every year, and the 
lamps which the Japanese kindle in multitudes on that 
occasion to light the spirits on their way have procured 
for the festival the name of the Feast of Lanterns. 
It is to be observed that in Siam, as in Tonquin and 
Sumba, the return of the ghosts takes place at the New 
Year.’ 

The Chewsurs of the Caucasus believe that the souls of 
the departed revisit their old homes on the Saturday night 
of the second week in Lent. This gathering of the dead 
is called the “ Assembly of Souls.” The people spare no 
expense to treat the unseen guests handsomely. Beer is 
brewed and loaves of various shapes baked specially for the 
occasion.* The Armenians celebrate the memory of the 
dead on many days of the year, burning incense and 
lighting tapers in their honour. One of their customs is to 
keep a “light of the dead” burning all night in the house 
in order that the ghosts may be able to enter. For if the 


1 E, Diguet, Les Annamites (Paris, 
1906), pp. 254 sg.; Paul Giran, Magie 
et Religion Annamites (Paris, 1912), 
pp. 258 sg. According to the latter 
writer the offerings to the vagrant souls 
are made on the first and last days of 
the month, while sacrifices of a more 
domestic character are performed on 
the fifteenth. 
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2 L. E. Louvet, Za Cochinchine 
religieuse (Paris, 1885), pp. 149- 
ISI. 

3 The Scapegoat, pp. 149 sgq. 

4C. v. Habn, “Religiöse An- 
schauungen und Totengedächtnisfeier 
der Chewsuren,” G/odus, Ixxvi. (1899) 


pp. 211 sg. 
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spirits find the house dark, they spit down the chimney and 
depart, cursing the churlish inmates.’ 

Early in April every year the Dahomans of West Africa 
“set a table, as they term it, and invite friends to eat with 
the deceased relatives, whose spirits are supposed to move 
round and partake of the good things of this life. Even my 
interpreter, Madi-Ki Lemon, who pretends to despise the 
belief in fetish, sets a table to his ancestors, and will tell you 
that his grand- or great-grandfather, Corporal Lemon, makes 
a meal on this occasion which will last him till the next 
annual feast.” The Barea and apparently the Kunama, two 
heathen tribes who lead a settled agricultural life to the 
north of Abyssinia, celebrate every year a festival in the 
month of November. It is a festival of thanksgiving for the 
completion of the harvest, and at the same time a com- 
memoration and propitiation of the dead. Every house 
prepares much beer for the occasion, and a small pot of 
beer is set out for each deceased member of the household. 
After standing for two days in the house the beer which 
was devoted to the dead is drunk by the living. At these 
festivals all the people of a district meet in a special place, 
and there pass the time in games and dances. Among the 
Barea the festive gatherings are held in a sacred grove. 
We are told that “he who owes another a drubbing on this 
day can pay his debt with impunity; for it is a day of 
peace when all feuds are in abeyance.” Wild honey may 
not be gathered till the festival has been held. Apparently 
the festival is a sort of Saturnalia, such as is celebrated 
elsewhere at the end of harvest. At that season there is 
food and to spare for the dead as well as the living. 

1 M. Abeghian, Der armenische 


Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), pp. 23 
sg 


towards the end of August. The offer- 
ings are presented to the departed at 
their graves, See A. B. Ellis, Zhe 


2 Fred. E. Forbes, Dahomey and Tsht-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast 


the Dahoneans (London, 1851), ii. 73. 
Compare John Duncan, Zravels in 
Western Africa (London, 1847), i. 
125 sg.; A. B. Ellis, Tke Ewe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast (London, 
1890), p. 108. The Tshi-speaking 
peoples of the Gold Coast and Ashantee 
celebrate an annual festival of eight 
days in honour of the dead. It falls 


(London, 1887), pp. 227 sg.; E. Perre- 
gaux, Chez les Achantz (Neuchatel, 
1906), pp. 136, 138. According to 
the latter writer the festival is cele- 
brated at the time of the yam harvest. 


3s W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanische 
Studien (Schaffhausen, 1864), p. 473. 


4 The Scapegoat, pp. 136 sg. 
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Among peoples of the Aryan stock, so far back as we 
can trace their history, the worship and propitiation of the 
dead seem to have formed a principal element of the popular 
religion ;* and like so many other races they appear to have 
believed that once a year the souls of their departed kinsfolk 
revisited their old homes and expected to be refreshed with 
abundance of good cheer by their surviving relations. This 
belief gave rise to the custom of celebrating an annual Feast 
of All Souls, which has come down to us from a dateless 
antiquity and is still observed year by year, with rites of 
primitive simplicity, in some parts of Europe. Such a 
festival was held every year in spring by the old Iranians. 
The celebration fell at the end of the year and lasted ten 
days, namely the last five days of the last month and the five 
following supplementary days, which were regularly inserted 
to make up a year of three hundred and sixty-five days ; for 

‘the old Iranian, like the old Egyptian, year was a vague year 
of twelve months of thirty days each, with five supplementary 
days added at the end for the sake of bringing it into 
apparent, though not real, harmony with the sun’s annual 
course in the sky. According to one calculation the ten 
days of the festival corresponded to the last days of 
February, but according to another they fell in March; in 
later ages the Parsees assigned them to the time of the 
spring equinox. The name of the festival was Hamas- 
pathmaedaya.” From a passage in the Zend-Avesta, the 


1 On the worship of the dead, and 
especially of ancestors, among Aryan 
peoples, see W. Caland, Uber Toten- 
verehrung bet einigen der indo-gernia- 
nischen Volker (Amsterdam, 1888) ; O. 
Schrader, Reallextkon der indoger- 
manischen Altertumskunde (Strasburg, 
1901), pp. 21 sgg.3 id., S.V. ** Aryan 
Religion,” in Dr. J. Hastings’s Ærcyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, ii. 
(Edinburgh, 1909) pp. 16 sgg. 

2 As to the Iranian calendar see 
W. Geiger, Altiranische Kultur im 
Altertum (Erlangen, 1882), pp. 314 
sgg. ; as to the Iranian worship of the 
sainted dead (the Fravashis) see 7d. 
pp. 286 sgg. As to the annual festival 
of the dead (Hamaspathmaedaya) see 
W. Caland, Uber Totenverehrung bei 


einigen der indo-germanischen Volker 
(Amsterdam, 1888), pp. 64 sg.; N. 
Söderblom, Zes Fravaskis (Paris, 
1899), pp. 4 sgg.; J. H. Moulton, 
Early Zoroastrianism (London, 1913), 
pp. 256 sgg. All these writers agree 
that the Fravashis of the Zend- Avesta 
were originally the souls of the dead. 
See also James Darmesteter, Zend- 
Avesta, Part ii. (Oxford, 1883) p. 179: 
‘©The Fravashi is the inner power in 
every being that maintains it and makes 
it grow and subsist. Originally the 
Fravashis were the same as the P2tris 
of the Hindus or the Manes of the 
Latins, that is to say, the everlasting 
and deified souls of the dead; but in 
course of time they gained a wider 
domain, and not only men, but gods 
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ancient sacred book of the Iranians, we learn that on the 
ten nights of the festival the souls of the dead (the Fravashis) 
were believed to go about the village asking the people to 
do them reverence, to pray to them, to meditate on them, 
and to furnish them with meat and clothes, while at the 
same time they promised that blessings should rest on the 
pious householder who complied with their request. The 
Arab geographer Albiruni, who flourished about the year 
one thousand of our era, tells us that among the Persians of 
his time the last five days of the month Aban were called 
Farwardajan. “ During this time,” he says, “people put 
food in the halls of the dead and drink on the roofs of the 
houses, believing that the spirits of their dead during these 
days come out from the places of their reward or their 
punishment, that they go to the dishes laid out for them, 
imbibe their strength and suck their taste. They fumigate 
their houses with junipcr, that the dead may enjoy its smell, 
The spirits of the pious men dwell among their families, 
children, and relations, and occupy themselves with their 
affairs, although invisible to them.” He adds that there 
was a controversy among the Persians as to the date of this 
festival of the dead, some maintaining that the five days 
during which it lasted were the last five days of the month 
Aban, whereas others held that they were the five supple- 
mentary days which were inserted between the months Aban 
and Adhar. The dispute, he continues, was settled by the 
adoption of all ten days for the cclebration of the feast.’ 
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sky and the earth, etc., had each a 
Fravashi.” Compare 7@., Ormaad et 
Ahriman (Paris, 1877), pp. 130 sgq. ; 
N. Söderblom, Za Vie Future d'après 
Le Mazdéisme (Paris, 1901), pp. 7 svg. 
A different view of the original nature 
of the Fravashis was taken by C. P. 
Tiele, according to whom they were 
essentially guardian spirits. See C. P, 
Tiele, Geschichte der Religion im Alter- 
tum (Gotha, 1896-1903), ii. 256 sgg. 

' The Zend- Avesta, translated by 
James Darmesteter, Part ii. (Oxford, 
1883) pp. 192 sg. (Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xxiii. ). 


2 Albiruni, Zhe Chronology of 


by Dr, C. Edward Sachau (London, 
1879), p. 210. In the Dinard, a 
Pahlavi work which seems to have 
been composed in the first half of the 
ninth century A.D., the festival is 
spoken of as ‘*those ten days which 
are the end of the winter and termina- 
tion of the year, because the five Gathic 
days, among them, are for that purpose.” 
By “ the five Gathic days” the writer 
meansthe five supplementary days added 
at the end of the twelfth month ta 
complete the year of 365 days. See 
Pahlavi Texts translated by E. W. West, 
Part iv. (Oxford, 1892) p. 17 (Zhe 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxxvii.), 
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Similar beliefs as to the annual return of the dead sur- 
vive to this day in many parts of Europe and find expression 
in similar customs. (The day of the dead or of All Souls, 
as we call it, is commonly the second of November. Thus 
in Lower Brittany the souls of the departed come to visit 
the living on the eve of that day. After vespers are over, 
the priests and choir walk in procession, “the procession of 
the charnel-house,” chanting a weird dirge in the Breton 
tongue. Then the people go home, gather round the fire, 
and talk of the departed. The housewife covers the kitchen 
table with a white cloth, sets out cider, curds, and hot pan- 
cakes on it, and retires with the family to rest. The fire on 
the hearth is kept up by a huge log known as “the log of 
the dead” (kef ann Anaon). Soon doleful voices outside in 
the darkness break the stillness of night. It is the “singers 
of death” who go about the streets waking the sleepers by 
a wild and melancholy song, in which they remind the 
living in their comfortable beds to pray for the poor souls 
in pain. All that night the dead warm themselves at the 
hearth and feast on the viands prepared for them. Some- 
times the awe-struck listeners hear the stools creaking in 
the kitchen, or the dead leaves outside rustling under the 
ghostly footsteps") In the Vosges Mountains on All Souls’ 
Eve the solemn sound of the church bells invites good 
Christians to pray for the repose of the dead. While the 
bells are ringing, it is customary in some families to uncover 
the beds and open the windows, doubtless in order to let the 
poor souls enter and rest. No one that evening would dare 
to remain deaf to the appeal of the bells. The prayers are 
prolonged to a late hour of the night. When the last De 
profundis has been uttered, the head of the family gently 
covers up the beds, sprinkles them with holy water, and 
shuts the windows. In some villages fire is kept up on the 
hearth and a basket of nuts is placed beside it for the use 
of the ghosts.2 Again, in some parts of Saintonge and 
Aunis a Candlemas candle used to be lit before the domestic 


1 A. le Braz, La Légende de la Morten eau, 1883-1887), ii. 283 sgg. 
Basse-Bretagne (Paris, 1893), pp. 280- 2 L. F. Sauvé, Le folk-lore des 
287. Compare J. Lecæur, Æsguisses Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 1889), pp. 295 
du Bocage Normand (Condé-sur-Noir- sg. 
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crucifix on All Souls’ Day at the very hour when the last 
member of the family departed this life; and some people, 
just as in Tonquin, refrained from sweeping the house that 
day lest they should thereby disturb the ghostly visitors.’ 

In Bruges, Dinant, and other towns of Belgium holy 
candles burn all night in the houses on the Eve of All 
Souls, and the bells toll till midnight, or even till morning. 
People, too, often set lighted candles on the graves. At 
Scherpenheuvel the houses are illuminated, and the people 
walk in procession carrying lighted candles in their hands. 
A very common custom in Belgium is to eat “soul-cakes” 
or “soul-bread” on the eve or the day of All Souls. The 
eating of them is believed to benefit the dead in some way. 
Perhaps originally, as among the Esquimaux of Alaska to 
this day,? the ghosts were thought to enter into the bodies 
of their relatives and so to share the victuals which the 
survivors consumed. Similarly at festivals in honour of the 
dead in Northern India it is customary to feed Brahmans, 
and the food which these holy men partake of is believed 
to pass to the deceased and to refresh their languid spirits.’ 
The same idea of eating and drinking by proxy may perhaps 
partly explain many other funeral feasts. Be that as it may, 
at Dixmude and elsewhere in Belgium they say that you 
deliver a soul from Purgatory for every cake you eat. At 
Antwerp they give a local colour to the soul-cakes by baking 
them with plenty of saffron, the deep yellow tinge being sug- 
gestive of the flames of Purgatory. People in Antwerp at 
the same season are careful not to slam doors or windows 
for fear of hurting the ghosts.‘ 

In Lechrain, a district of Southern Bavaria which 
extends along the valley of the Lech from its source to 
near the point where the river flows into the Danube, the 
two festivals of All Saints and All Souls, on the first 


1J. L. M. Noguès, Les mæurs 125. 


d'autrefois en Saintonge et en Aunis 
(Saintes, 1891), p. 76. As to the 
observance of All Souls Day in other 
parts of France see A. Meyrac, Tradi- 
tions, coutumes, légendes et contes des 
Ardennes (Charleville, 1890), pp, 22- 
24; Ch. Beauquier, Zes mois en 
Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), pp. 123- 


2 Above, p. 52. 

3 W, Crooke, The Natives of Nor- 
thern India (London, 1907), p. 219. 

4 Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, Calendrier 
Belge (Brussels, 1861-1862), ii. 236- 
240; id., Das festliche Jahr (Leipsic, 
1863), Pp. 229 sg. 
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and secoud of November, have significantly fused in popular 
usage into a single festival of the dead. In fact, the 
people pay little or no heed to the saints and give all 
their thoughts to the souls of their departed kinsfolk. The 
Feast of All Souls begins immediately after vespers on All 
Saints’ Day. Even on the eve of All Saints’ Day, that 
is, on the thirty-first of October, which we call Hallowe’en, 
the graveyard is cleaned and every grave adorned. The 
decoration consists in weeding the mounds, sprinkling a layer 
of charcoal on the bare earth, and marking out patterns on it 
in red service-berries. The marigold, too, is still in bloom 
at that season in cottage gardens, and garlands of its orange 
blooms, mingled with other late flowers left by the departing 
summer, are twined about the grey mossgrown tombstones. 
The basin of holy water is filled with fresh water and a branch 
of box-wood put into it; for box-wood in the popular mind 
is associated with death and the dead. On the eve of All 
Souls’ Day the people begin to visit the graves and to offer 
the soul-cakes to the hungry souls. Next morning, before 
eight o'clock, commence the vigil, the requiem, and the 
solemn visitation of the graves. On that day every house- 
hold offers a plate of meal, oats, and spelt on a side-altar in 
the church; while in the middle of the sacred edifice a bier 
is set, covered with a pall, and surrounded by lighted tapers 
and vessels of holy water. The tapers burnt on that day and 
indeed generally in services for the departed are red. In the 
evening people go, whenever they can do so, to their native 
village, where their dear ones lie in the churchyard; and 
there at the graves they pray for the poor souls, and leave 
an offering of soul-cakes also on a side-altar in the church. 
The soul-cakes are baked of dough in the shape of a coil of 
hair and are made of all sizes up to three feet long. They 
form a perquisite of the sexton.’ 

The custom of baking soul-cakes, sometimes called simply 
“souls,” on All Souls’ Day is widespread in Southern Germany 
and Austria ;* everywhere, we may assume, the cakes were 
originally intended for the benefit of the hungry dead, though 


1 Karl Freiherr von Leoprechting, 2 O. Freiherr von Reinsberg-Diir- 
Aus dem Lechvain (Munich, 1855), pp. ingsfeld, Das festliche Jahr (Leipsic, 
198-200. 1863), p. 330. As to these cakes 
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they are often eaten by the living. In the Upper Palatinate 
people throw food into the fire on All Souls’ Day for the 
poor souls, set lights on the table for them, and pray on 
bended knees for their repose. On the graves, too, lights 
are kindled, vessels of holy water placed, and food deposited 
for the refreshment of the souls. All over the Upper 
Palatinate on All Souls’ Day it is also customary to bake 
special cakes of fine bread and distribute them to the poor, 
who eat them perhaps as the deputies of the dead. 

The Germans of Bohemia observe All Souls’ Day with 
much solemnity. Each family celebrates the memory of its 
dead. On the eve of the day it is customary to eat cakes and 
to drink cold milk for the purpose of cooling the poor souls 
who are roasting in purgatory ; from which it appears that 
spirits fec] the soothing effect of victuals consumed vicari- 
ously by their friends on earth. The ringing of the church 
bells to prayer on that evening is believed to be the signal 
at which the ghosts, released from the infernal gaol, come 
trooping to the old familiar fire-side, there to rest from their 
pangs for a single night. So in many places people fill a 
lamp with butter, light it, and set it on the hearth, that with 
the butter the poor ghosts may anoint the burns they have 
received from the sulphureous and tormenting flames of 
purgatory. Next morning the chime of the church bells, 
ringing to early mass, is the knell that bids the souls return 
to their place of pain ; but such as have completed their 
penance take flight to heaven. So on the eve of All Saints’ 
Day each family gathers in the parlour or the kitchen, speaks 
softly of those they have lost, recalls what they said and did 
in life, and prays for the repose of their souls. While the 
prayer is being said, the children kindle little wax lights 
which have been specially bought for the purpose that day. 
Next morning the families go to church, where mass is 
celebrated for the dead; then they wend their way to the 


(called ‘‘souls”) in Swabia see E. 
Meyer, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und 
Gebrauche aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, 
1852), p. 452, § 174; Anton Birlinger, 
Volksthtimliches aus Schwaben (Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, 1861-1862), ii. 167 
sg. The cakes are baked of white 


flour, and are of a longish rounded 
shape with two small tips at each 
end. 

1 Adalbert Kuhn, Mythologische 
Studien, ii. (Gütersloh, 1912) pp. 41 
Sq., citing F. Schonwerth, Aus der 
Oberpfalz, i. 283. 
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churchyard, where they deck the graves of their kinsfolk with 
flowers and wreaths and set little lights upon them. This 
custom of illumining the graves and decking them with 
flowers on the Eve or Day of All Souls is common all over 
Bohemia ; it is observed in Prague as well as in the country, 
by Czechs as well as by Germans. In some Czech villages 
four-cornered cakes of a special sort, baked of white wheaten 
meal with milk, are eaten on All Souls’ Day or given to 
beggars that they may pray for the dead? Among the 
Germans of Western Bohemia poor children go from house 
to house on All Souls’ Day, begging for soul-cakes, and 
when they receive them they pray God to bless all poor 
souls, In the southern districts every farmer used to grind 
a great quantity of corn against the day and to bake it 
into five or six hundred little black soul-cakes which he 
gave away to the poor who came begging for them.’ 

All Souls’ Day is celebrated with similar rites by 
the Germans of Moravia. “The festival of the farewell to 
summer,” says a German writer on this subject, “ was held 
by our heathen forefathers in the beginning of November, 
and with the memory of the departed summer they united 
the memory of the departed souls, and this last has survived 
in the Feast of All Souls, which is everywhere observed with 
great piety. On the evening of All Souls the relations of 
the departed assemble in the churchyards and adorn the 
graves of their dear ones with flowers and lights, while the 
children kindle little wax tapers, which have been bought for 
them, to light the ‘poor souls.’ According to the popular 
belief, the dead go in procession to the church about mid- 
night, and any stout-hearted young man can there see all the 
living men who will die within the year.” ® 

In the Tyrol the beliefs and customs are similar. There, 
too, “soul-lights,” that is, lamps filled with lard or butter are 
lighted and placed on the hearth on All Souls’ Eve in order 
that poor souls, escaped from the fires of purgatory, may smear 
the melted grease on their burns and so alleviate their pangs, 

1 Q. Freiherr von Reinsberg-Diir- (Prague, 1905), p. 97. 
ingsfeld, Fest-Kalender aus Böhmen 
(Prague, N.D.), pp. 493-495. 3 Willibald Müller, Beiträge zur 


2 Alois John, Siite, Brauch und Volkskunde der Deutschen in Mähren 
Volksglaube im deutschen Westbohmen (Vienna and Olmütz, 1893), p. 330. 
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Some people also leave milk and dough-nuts for them on 
the table all night. The graves also are illuminated with 
wax candles and decked with such a profusion of flowers 
that you might think it was springtime.’ In the Italian 
Tyrol it is customary to give bread or money to the poor on 
All Souls’ Day; in the Val di Ledro children threaten to 
dirty the doors of houses if they do not get the usual dole. 
Some rich people treat the poor to bean-soup on that day. 
Others put pitchers full of water in the kitchen on All Souls’ 
Feast of night that the poor souls may slake their thirst? In Baden 
eae it is still customary to deck the graves with flowers and 
lights on All Saints’ Day and All Souls’ Day. The lights 
are sometimes kindled in hollow turnips, on the sides of 
which inscriptions are carved and shine out in the darkness, 
If any child steals a turnip-lantern or anything else from a 
grave, the indignant ghost who has been robbed appears to 
the thief the same night and reclaims his stolen property. 
A relic of the old custom of feeding the dead survives in the 
practice of giving soul-cakes to godchildren.® 
Annual The Letts used to entertain and feed the souls of the 
al dead for four weeks from Michaelmas (September 29) to 
among the the day of St. Simon and St. Jude (October 28). They 
ea called the season Wellalatck or Semlicka, and regarded it 
tians. as so holy that while it lasted they would not willingly 
thresh the corn, alleging that grain threshed at that time 
would be useless for sowing, since the souls of the dead 
would not allow it to sprout. But we may suspect that 
the original motive of the abstinence was a fear lest the 
blows of the flails should fall upon the poor ghosts 
swarming in the air. At this season the people were wont 
to prepare food of all sorts for the spirits and set it on the 
floor of a room, which had been well heated and swept for 
the purpose. Late in the evening the master of the house 
went into the room, tended the fire, and called upon his 
dead kinsfolk by their names to come and eat and drink. 
If he saw the ghosts, he would die within the year; but if 
1 Ignaz V. Zingerle, Sitten, Bräuche 1867), p. 238. 
und Meiningen des Tiroler Volkes? 
(Innsbruck, 1871), pp. 176-178. 3 Elard Hugo Meyer, Badisches 


2 Christian Schneller, Märchen und Volksleben im neunzehnten Jahrhundert 
Sagen aus Wälschtirol (Innsbruck, (Strasburg, 1900), p. 601. 
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he did not see them he would outlive it. When he thought 
the souls had eaten and drunk enough, he took the staff 
which served as a poker and laying it on the threshold cut 
it in two with an axe. At the same time he bade the spirits 
go their way, charging them to keep to the roads and paths 
and not to tread uponthe rye. If the crops turned out ill 
next year, the people laid the failure at the door of the 
ghosts, who fancied themselves scurvily treated and had 
taken their revenge by trampling down the corn.’ The 
Samagitians annually invited the dead to come from their 
graves and enjoy a bath and a feast. For their entertain- 
ment they prepared a special hut, in which they set out 
food and drink, together with a seat and a napkin for every 
soul who had been invited. They left the souls to revel by 
themselves for three days in the hut; then they deposited 
the remains of the banquet on the graves and bade the 
ghosts farewell. The good things, however, were usually 
consumed by charcoal burners in the forest. This feast of 
the dead fell early in November? The Esthonians prepare 
a meal for their dead on All Souls’ Day, the second of 
November, and invite them by their names to come and 
partake of it. The ghosts arrive in the early morning at 
the first cock-crow, and depart at the second, being cere- 
moniously lighted out of the house by the head of the 
family, who waves a white cloth after them and bids them 
come again next year.’ 

In some parts of the Russian Government of Olonets 
the inhabitants of a village sometimes celebrate a joint 
festival in honour of all their dead. Having chosen a house 
for the purpose, they spread three tables, one outside the 
front door, one in the passage, and one in the room which 
is heated by a stove. Then they go out to meet their 


1 P, Einhorn, “ Historia Lettica,” 
in Scriptores Rerum Livonicarum, ii. 
(Riga and Leipsic, 1848) pp. 587, 598, 
630 sg., 645 sg. See also the descrip- 
tion of D. Fabricius in his ‘‘ Livonicae 
Historiae compendiosa series,” 26. p. 
441. Fabricius assigns thé custom to 
All Souls’ Day. 

2 J. Lasicius, “De diis Samagita- 
rum caeterorumque Sarmatarum,” in 


Magazin herausgegeben von der let- 
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(Mitau, 1868), p. 92. 

3 F. J. Wiedemann, Aus dem 
inneren und äussern Leben der Ehsten 
(St. Petersburg, 1876), pp. 366 sg. 5 
Boecler-Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten aber- 
glaubische Gebräuche, Weisen und Ge- 
wohnheiten (St. Petersburg, 1854), p. 
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unseen guests and usher them into the house with these 
words, “ Ye are tired, our own ones; take something to eat.” 
The ghosts accordingly refresh themselves at cach table 
in succession. Then the master of the house bids them 
warm themselves at the stove, remarking that they must 
have grown cold in the damp earth. After that the living 
guests sit down to cat at the tables. Towards the end of 
the meal the host opens the window and lets the ghosts 
gently out of it by means of the shroud in which they were 
lowered into the grave. As they slide down it from the 
warm room into the outer air, the people tell them, “ Now 
it is time for you to go home, and your feet must be tired ; 
the way is not a little one for you to travel. Here it is 
softer for you. Now, in God’s name, farewell!” 1 

Among the Votiaks of Russia every family sacrifices to its 
dead once a year in the week before Palm Sunday. The sacri- 
fice is offered in the house about midnight. Flesh, bread, or 
cakes and beer are set on the table, and on the floor beside 
the table stands a trough of bark with a lighted wax candle 
stuck on the rim. The master of the house, having covered 
his head with his hat, takes a piece of meat in his hand and 
says, “ Ye spirits of the long departed, guard and preserve 
us well, Make none or us cripples. Send no plagues upon 
us. Cause the corn, the wine, and the food to prosper 
with us.”” The Votiaks of the Governments of Wjatka and 
Kasan celebrate two memorial festivals of the dead every 
year, one in autumn and the other in spring. On a certain 
day koumiss is distilled, beer brewed, and potato scones 
baked in every house. All the members of a clan, who 
trace their descent through women from one mythical 
ancestress, assemble in a single house, generally in one 
which lies at the boundary of the clan land. Here an old 
man moulds wax candles; and when the requisite number 
is made he sticks them on the shelf of the stove, and begins 
to mention the dead relations of the master of the house by 
name. For cach of them he crumbles a piece of bread, 


1 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the at irregular intervals. 
Russian People? (London, 1872), pp. 
321 sg. The date of the festivalis not 2 M. Buch, Die Wotjäken (Stuttgart, 
mentioned, Apparently it is celebrated 1882), p. 145. 
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gives each of them a piece of pancake, pours koumiss and 
beer, and puts a spoonful of soup into a trough made for 
the purpose. All persons present whose parents are dead 
follow his example. The dogs are then allowed to eat out 
of the trough. If they eat quietly, it is a sign that the dead 
live at peace; if they do not eat quietly, it argues the 
contrary. Then the company sit down to table and partake 
of the meal. Next morning both the dead and the living 
refresh themselves with a drink, and a fowl is boiled. The 
proceedings are the same as on the evening before. But 
now they treat the souls for the last time as a preparation 
for their journey, saying: “ Eat, drink, and go home to your 
companions. Live at peace, be gracious to us, keep our 
children, guard our corn, our beasts and birds.” Then the 
people banquet and indulge in all sorts of impropricties. 
The women refrain from feasting until the dead have taken 
their departure ; but when the souls are gone, there is no 
longer any motive for abstinence, the koumiss circulates 
freely among the women, and they grow wanton. Yet at 
this, as at every other festival, the men and women eat in 
different parts of the room.’ 

On All Saints’ Day, the first of November, shops and 
streets in the Abruzzi are filled with candles, which people 
buy in order to kindle them in the evening on the graves 
of their relations. For all the dead come to visit their 
homes that night, the Eve of All Souls, and they need 
lights to show them the way. For their use, too, lights are 
kept burning in the houses all night. Before people go to 
sleep they place on the table a lighted lamp or candle and 
a frugal meal of bread and water. The dead issue from 
their graves and stalk in procession through every street of 
the village. You can see them if you stand at a cross-road 
with your chin resting on a forked stick. First pass the 
souls of the good, and then the souls of the murdered and 
the damned. Once, they say, a man was thus peeping at 
the ghastly procession. The good souls told him he had 


1 J. Wasiljev, Übersicht tiber die la Société Finno-Ougrienne, xviii.). As 
hetdnischen Gebräuche, Aberglauben to the Votiak clans see the same work, 
und Religion der Wotjaken (Helsing- pp. 42-44. 
fors, 1902), pp. 34 sg. (Mémoires de 
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better go home. He did not, and when he saw the tail of 
the procession he died of fright.’ 

In our own country the old belief in the annual return 
of the dead long lingered in the custom of baking “ soul- 
cakes” and eating them or distributing them to the poor on 
All Souls’ Day. Peasant girls used to go from farmhouse 
to farmhouse on that day, singing, 


“ Soul, soul, for a soul cake, 
Pray you, good mistress, a soul cake.” 4 


In Shropshire down to the seventeenth century it was 
customary on All Souls’ Day to set on the table a high 
heap of soul-cakes, and most visitors to the house took one 
of them. The antiquary John Aubrey, who records the 
custom, mentions also the appropriate verses: 


“ A soul-cake, a soul-cake, 
Have mercy on ail Christen soules for a soule-cake,” 3 


Indeed the custom of soul-cakes survived in Shropshire 
down to the latter part of the nineteenth century and may 
not be extinct even now. “With us, All Saints’ Day is 
known as ‘Souling Day, and up to the present time in 
many places, poor children, and sometimes men, go out 
‘souling’: which means that they go round to the houses of 
all the more well-to-do people within reach, reciting a ditty 
peculiar to the day, and looking for a dole of cakes, broken 
victuals, ale, apples, or money. The two latter are now the 
usual rewards, but there are few old North Salopians who 
cannot remember when ‘soul-cakes’ were made at all the 
farms and ‘ bettermost’ houses in readiness for the day, and 
were given to all who came for them. We are told of 


1 G. Finamore, Credenze, Usi e Cos- 
tumt Abruzzest (Palermo, 1890), pp. 
180-182. Mr. W. R. Paton writes to 
me (12th December 1906): ‘* You do 
not mention the practice[s] on the 
modern Greek feast trav wuxdv (in 
May) which quite correspond. The 
kóňvßa is made in every house and 
put on a table laid with a white table- 
cloth. A glass of water and a taper 
are put on the table, and all is left so 
for the whole night. Our Greek maid- 


servant says that when she was a child 
she remembers seeing the souls come 
and partake. Almost the same rite is 
practised for the «év8a made on the 
commemoration of particular dead.” 


2 John Brand, Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
i. 393. 

3 John Aubrey, Remaines of Gentil. 
isme and Judaisme (London, 1881), 
p. 23. 
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liberal housewives who would provide as many as a clothes- 
basket full.”’ The same custom of going out “a-souling” 
on All Saints’ Day or All Souls’ Day used to be observed 
in the neighbouring counties of Staffordshire, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, Herefordshire, and Monmouthshire. In Here- 
fordshire the soul-cakes were made of oatmeal, and he or 
she who received one of them was bound to say to the 
giver: 
“ God have your saul, 
Beens and all” ? 


Thus the practice of “souling” appears to have prevailed 
especially in the English counties which border on Wales. 
In many parts of Wales itself down to the first half of the 
nineteenth century poor peasants used to go about begging 
for bread on All Souls’ Day. The bread bestowed on them 
was called dara ran or dole-bread. “This custom was a 
survival of the Middle Ages, when the poor begged bread 
for the souls of their departed relatives and friends.” How- 
ever, the custom was not confined to the west of England, 
for at Whitby in Yorkshire down to the early part of the 
nineteenth century it was usual to make “soul mass loaves” 
on or about All Souls’ Day. They were small round loaves, 
sold by bakers at a farthing apicce, chiefly for presents to 
children. In former times people used to keep one or two 
of them for good luck.* In Aberdeenshire, also, “on All 
Souls’ Day, baked cakes of a particular sort are given away 
to those who may chance to visit the house, where they are 


1 Miss C. S. Burne and Miss G, F. 
Jackson, Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 
1883), p. 381. The writers record 
(pp. 382 sgg.) some of the ditties 
which were sung on this occasion by 
those who begged for soul-cakes. 

2 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain, i. 392, 393; W. Hone, 
Year Book (London, N.D.), col. 1288 ; 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British Popular 
Customs (London, 1876), pp. 405, 
406, 407, 409; J. Harland and T. 
T. Wilkinson, Lancashire Folk-lore 
(London, 1882), p. 251; Elizabeth 
Mary Wright, Rustic Speech and Folk- 
fore (Oxford, *913), p. 300. 


3 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 
folk-stortes of Wales (London, 1909), 
pP. 255. See also T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, British Popular Customs (Lon- 
don, 1876), p. 410, who, quoting 
Pennant as his authority, says that the 
poor people who received soul-cakes 
prayed God to bless the next crop of 
wheat. 


4 County Folk-lore, vol. ii. North 
Riding of Yorkshire, York, and the 
Ainsty (London, 1901), quoting George 
Young, 4 History of Whitby and 
Streoneshalth Abbey (Whitby, 1817), 
ii, 882. 


Feast of 
All Souls 
among the 
Indians of 
Ecuador, 
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made. The cakes are called ‘dirge-loaf’”’ Even in the 
remote island of St. Kilda it was customary on All Saints’ 
Day to bake a large cake in the form of a triangle, furrowed 
round ; the cake must be all eaten that night. 

The same mode of celebrating All Souls’ Day has been 
transported by Catholicism to the New World and imparted 
to the aborigines of that continent. Thus in Carchi, a 
province of Ecuador, the Indians prepare foods of various 
sorts against All Souls’ Day, and when the day has come 
they take some of the provisions to the church and there 
deposit them on tables set out for the purpose. These good 
things are the perquisite of the priest, who celebrates mass 
for the dead. After the service the Indians repair to the 
cemetery, where with burning candles and pots of holy 
water they prostrate themselves before the tombs of their 
relations, while the priest or the sacristan recites prayers for 
the souls of the departed. In the evening the Indians return 
to their houses. A table with four lights on it is spread 
with food and drink, especially with such things as the dead 
loved in their life. The door is left open all night, no doubt 
to let the spirits of the dead enter, and the family sits up, 
keeping the invisible guests company through the long 
hours of darkness. From seven o’clock and onwards troops 
of children traverse the village and its neighbourhood. They 
go from house to house ringing a bell and crying, “ We are 
angels, we descend from the sky, we ask for bread.” The 
people go to their doors and beg the children to recite a 
Pater Noster or an Ave Maria for the dead whom they 
name. When the prayer has been duly said, they give the 
children a little of the food from the table. All night long 
this goes on, band succeeding band of children. At five 
o'clock in the morning the family consumes the remainder 
of the food of the souls? Here the children going from door 
to door during the night of All Souls appear to personate 
the souls of the dead who are also abroad at that time; 
hence to give bread to the children is the same thing as to 

1T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British don, 1808-1814), iii. 666, 
Popular Customs, p. 410. 3 Dr. Rivet, “Le Christianisme et 
2? M. Martin, ‘‘ Description of the les Indiens de la République de 


Western Islands of Scotland,” in John 1 Equateur,” L Anthropologie, xvii. 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels (Lon- (1906) pp. 93 sg. 
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give bread to the poor hungry souls. Probably the same 
explanation applies to the giving of soul-cakes to children 
and the poor on All Souls’ Day in Europe. 

A comparison of these European customs with the 
similar heathen rites can leave no room for doubt that the 
nominally Christian feast of All Souls is nothing but an old 
pagan festival of the dead which the Church, unable or 
unwilling to suppress, resolved from motives of policy to 
connive at. But whence did it borrow the practice of 
solemnizing the festival on that particular day, the second 
of November? In order to answer this question we should 
observe, first, that celebrations of this sort are often held at 
the beginning of a New Year, and, second, that the peoples 
of North-Western Europe, the Celts and the Teutons, 
appear to have dated the beginning of their year from the 
beginning of winter, the Celts reckoning it from the first of 
November? and the Teutons from the first of October.’ 
The difference of reckoning may be due to a difference of 
climate, the home of the Teutons in Central and Northern 
Europe being a region where winter sets in earlier than on 
the more temperate and humid coasts of the Atlantic, the 
home of the Celts. These considerations suggest that the 
festival of All Souls on the second of November originated 
with the Celts, and spread from them to the rest of the 
European peoples, who, while they preserved their old 
feasts of the dead practically unchanged, may have trans- 
ferred them to the second of November. This conjecture 
is supported by what we know of the ecclesiastical 
institution, or rather recognition, of the festival. For 


1 See above, pp. 53, 55, 62, 65. 


2 Sir John Rhys, Celtic Heathcndom 
(London and Edinburgh, 1888), pp. 
460, 51459. 3 id., "* Celtae and Galli,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 
zgo5-1906 (London, N.D.) p. 783 
Balder the Beautiful, i. 224 sg. 


3 K. Müllenhoff, Deutsche Alter- 
tumskunde, iv. (Berlin, 1900) pp. 
379 sg. The first of October seems 
to have been a great festival among 
the Saxons and also the Samagitians. 
See Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae, 
i. 12 (Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 
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cxxxvii. 135); M. A. Michov, ‘‘De 
Sarmatia Asiana atque Europea,” in 
S. Grynaeus’s Novus Orbis Regionum 
ac Insularum veteribus incognitarum 
(Bâle, 1532), p. 520. I have to 
thank Professor H. M. Chadwick for 
pointing out these two passages to 
me. Mr. A, Tille prefers to date the 
Teutonic winter from Martinmas, the 
eleventh of November. See A. Tille, 
Die Geschichte der deutschen Weih- 
nacht (Leipsic, N.D.), pp. 23 $99.3 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indoger- 
manischen Altertumskunde (Strasburg, 
1901), P. 395- 
G 
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that recognition was first accorded at the end of the 
tenth century in France, a Celtic country, from which the 
Church festival gradually spread over Europe. It was Odilo, 
abbot of the great Benedictine monastery of Clugny, who 
initiated the change in 998 A.D. by ordering that in all the 
monasteries over which he ruled, a solemn mass should be 
celebrated on the second of November for all the dead who 
sleep in Christ. The example thus set was followed by 
other religious houses, and the bishops, one after another, 
introduced the new celebration into their dioceses. Thus 
the festival of All Souls gradually established itself through- 
out Christendom, though in fact the Church has never 
formally sanctioned it by a general edict nor attached 
much weight to its observance. Indeed, when objections 
were raised to the festival at the Reformation, the ecclesi- 
astical authorities seemed ready to abandon it. These 
facts are explained very simply by the theory that an old 
Celtic commemoration of the dead lingered in France down 
to the end of the tenth century, and was then, as a measure 
of policy and a concession to ineradicable paganism, at last 
incorporated in the Catholic ritual. The consciousness of 
the heathen origin of the practice would naturally prevent 
the supreme authorities from insisting strongly on its 
observance. They appear rightly to have regarded it as 
an outpost which they could surrender to the forces of 
rationalism without endangering the citadel of the faith. 
Perhaps we may go a step further and explain in like 
manner the origin of the feast of All Saints on the first of 
November. For the analogy of similar customs elsewhere 
would lead us to suppose that the old Celtic festival of the 
dead was held on the Celtic New Year’s Day, that is, on the 
first, not the second, of November. May not then the 
institution of the feast of All Saints on that day have 
been the first attempt of the Church to give a colour of 
Christianity to the ancient heathen rite by substituting the 
saints for the souls of the dead as the true object of worship? 
1 A. J. Binterim, Die voratiglichsten tische Theologie und Kirche,* i.(Leipsic, 
Denkwiirdigheiten der Christ-Katho- 1877), pp. 303 s7.; W. Smith and S. 
lischen Kirche, v. 1 (Mayence, 1829), Cheetham, Di tionary of Christian 


pp. 493 sg.; J. J. Herzog und G. F. Antiquities (London, 1875-1880), i. 
Plitt, Real-Encyclopddie fiir protestan- 57 sg. 
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The facts of history seem to countenance this hypothesis. 
For the feast of All Saints was instituted in France and 
Germany by order of the Emperor Lewis the Pious in 
835 A.D. that is, about a hundred and sixty years before 
the introduction of the feast of All Souls. The innovation 
was made by the advice of the pope, Gregory IV., whose 
motive may well have been that of suppressing an old pagan 
custom which was still notoriously practised in France and 
Germany. The idea, however, was not a novel one, for the 
testimony of Bede proves that in Britain, another Celtic 
country, the feast of All Saints on the first of November was 
already celebrated in the eighth century? We may con- 
jecture that this attempt to divert the devotion of the 
faithful from the souls of the dead to the saints proved a 
failure, and that finally the Church reluctantly decided to 
sanction the popular superstition by frankly admitting a feast 
of All Souls into the calendar. But it could not assign the 
new, or rather the old, festival to the old day, the first of 
November, since that was already occupied by the feast of 
All Saints. Accordingly it placed the mass for the dead on 
the next day, the second of November. On this theory the 
feasts of All Saints and of All Souls mark two successive 
efforts of the Catholic Church to eradicate an old heathen 
festival of the dead. Both efforts failed. “In all Catholic 
countries the day of All Souls has preserved the serious 
character of a festival of the dead which no worldly gaieties 
are allowed to disturb. It is then the sacred duty of the 
survivors to visit the graves of their loved ones in the 
churchyard, to deck them with flowers and lights, and to 
utter a devout prayer—a pious custom with which in cities 
like Paris and Vienna even the gay and frivolous comply 
for the sake of appearance, if not to satisfy an impulse of 
the heart.” ? 


1 A. J. Binterim, of. cit, v. 1, pp. was celebrated at Rome. But the 


487 sqq.3 J. J. Herzog und G. F. 
Plitt, of. cit. i. p. 303; W. Smith and 
S. Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities, i. 57. In the last of these 
works a passage from the Martyrologium 
Romanum Vetus is quoted which 
states that a feast of Saints ( Festivitas 
Sanctorum) on the first of November 


date of this particular Martyrology is 
disputed. See A. J. Binterim, of. czt, 
Ve I, Pp. 52-54. 

23 J. J. Herzog und G. F. Plitt, 
op. cit. i. 304. A similar attempt to 
reform religion by diverting the devotion 
of the people from the spirits of their 
dead appears to have been made in 
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§ 3. The Festival in the Month of Athyr 


The foregoing evidence lends some support to the con- 
jecture—for it is only a conjecture—that the great festival 
of Osiris at Sais, with its accompanying illumination of the 
houses, was a night of All Souls, when the ghosts of the 
dead swarmed in the streets and revisited their old homes, 
which were lit up to welcome them back again. Herodotus, 
who briefly describes the festival, omits to mention its date, 
but we can determine it with some probability from other 
sources. Thus Plutarch tells us that Osiris was murdered 
on the seventeenth of the month Athyr, and that the 
Egyptians accordingly observed mournful rites for four 
days from the seventeenth of Athyr.’ Now in the Alex- 
andrian calendar, which Plutarch used, these four days 
corresponded to the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth of November, and this date answers exactly to 
the other indications given by Plutarch, who says that at 
the time of the festival the Nile was sinking, the north 
winds dying away, the nights lengthening, and the leaves 


falling from the trees. 


During these four days a gilt cow 


swathed in a black pall was exhibited as an image of Isis. 


antiquity by the doctors of the Persian 
faith. For that faith ‘‘in its most 
finished and purest form, in the Gathas, 
does not recognize the dead as objects 
worthy of worship and sacrifice. But 
the popular beliefs were too firmly 
rooted, and the Mazdeans, like the 
sectaries of many other ideal and lofty 
forms of religion, were forced to give 
way. As they could not suppress the 
worship and get rid of the primitive 
and crude ideas involved in it, they 
set about the reform in another way : 
they interpreted the worship in a new 
manner, and thus the worship of the 
dead became a worship of the gods or 
of a god in favour of the loved and lost 
ones, a pious commemoration of their 
names and their virtues.” See N. 
Söderblom, Zes Fravashis (Paris, 1899), 
pp. 6sg. The Gathas form the oldest 
part of the Zend- Avesta. James 
Darmesteter, indeed, in his later life 


startled the learned world by a theory 
that the Ga‘has were a comparatively 
late work based on the teaching of 
Philo of Alexandria. But this attempt 
of a Jew to claim for his race the 
inspiration of the Persian scriptures 
has been coldly received by Gentile 
scholars. See J, H. Moulton, Zarly 
Zoroastrianism (London, 1913), pp. 8 
sgg. 
1 Plutarch, Jszs e? Osiris, 39. As 
to the death of Osiris on the seven- 
teenth of Athyr see 73. 13 and 42. 
Plutarch’s statement on this subject is 
confirmed by the evidence of the 
papyrus Sallier IV., a document dating 
from the 19th dynasty, which places 
the lamentation for Osiris at Sais on 
the seventeenth day of Athyr. See 
A, Wiedemann, /Zerodots swettes Buch, 
P, 262; id., Die Religion der alten 
Agypter, p. 1123 id., Religion of the 
Ancient Egyptians, pp. 211 sg, 
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This, no doubt, was the image mentioned by Herodotus in 
his account of the festival.’ On the nineteenth day of the 
month the people went down to the sea, the priests carrying 
a shrine which contained a golden casket. Into this casket 
they poured fresh water, and thereupon the spectators raised 
a shout that Osiris was found. After that they took some 
vegetable mould, moistened it with water, mixed it with 
precious spices and incense, and moulded the paste into a 
small moon-shaped image, which was then robed and 
ornamented.” Thus it appears that the purpose of the 
ceremonies described by Plutarch was to represent dramatic- 
ally, first, the search for the dead body of Osiris, and, 
second, its joyful discovery, followed by the resurrection of 
the dead god who came to life again in the new image of 
vegetable mould and spices. Lactantius tells us how on 
these occasions the priests, with their shaven bodies, beat 
their breasts and lamented, imitating the sorrowful search 
of Isis for her lost son Osiris, and how afterwards their 
sorrow was turned to joy when the jackal-headed god 
Anubis, or rather a mummer in his stead, produced a small 
boy, the living representative of the god who was lost and 
was found.* Thus Lactantius regarded Osiris as the son 
instead of the husband of Isis, and he makes no mention of 
the image of vegetable mould. It is probable that the boy 
who figured in the sacred drama played the part, not of 
Osiris, but of his son Horus;* but as the death and 
resurrection of the god were celebrated in many cities of 
Egypt, it is also possible that in some places the part of the 
god come to life was played by a living actor instead of by 


1 See above, p. 50. from, that of Lactantius. We know 
from Appian (Bell. Civ. iv. 6. 47) 
that in the rites of Isis a priest per- 
sonated Anubis, wearing a dog’s, or 
perhaps rather a jackal’s, mask on his 
head ; for the historian tells how in the 
great proscription a certain Volusius, 
who was on the condemned list, escaped 
8 Lactantius, Drutz. Institut. i. 21; in the disguise of a priest of Isis, 
id., Epitome Inst. Divin. 23 (18, ed. wearing a long linen garment and the 
Brandt and Laubmann). Thedescrip- mask of a dog over his head. 
tion of the ceremony which Minucius 4 The suggestion is due to Prof. A. 
Felix gives (Octavius, xxii. I) agrees Wiedemann (Herodots zweites Buch, p. 
closely with, and is probably copied 261). 


2 Plutarch, /szs ef Osiris, 39. The 
words which I have translated ‘* veget- 
able mould ” are yijv káprıuov, literally, 
‘¢ fruitful earth.” The composition of 
the image was very important, as we 
shall see presently. 


The finding 
of Osiris. 
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an image. Another Christian writer describes how the 
Egyptians, with shorn heads, annually lamented over a buried 
idol of Osiris, smiting their breasts, slashing their shoulders, 
ripping open their old wounds, until, after several days of 
mourning, they professed to find the mangled remains of the 
god, at which they rejoiced.’ However the details of the 
ceremony may have varied in different places, the pretence 
of finding the god’s body, and probably of restoring it to 
life, was a great event in the festal year of the Egyptians. 
The shouts of joy which greeted it are described or alluded 
to by many ancient writers.” 


§ 4. The Festival in the Month of Khoiak 


The great The funeral rites of Osiris, as they were observed at his 
ie in- oreat festival in the sixteen provinces of Egypt, are described 
ption at 

Denderah. in a long inscription of the Ptolemaic period, which is 
engraved on the walls of the god’s temple at Denderah, the 
Tentyra of the Greeks, a town of Upper Egypt situated on 
the western bank of the Nile about forty miles north of 
Thebes? Unfortunately, while the information thus furnished 
is remarkably full and minute on many points, the arrange- 
ment adopted in the inscription is so confused and the 
expression often so obscure that a clear and consistent 
account of the ceremonies as a whole can hardly be extracted 
from it. Moreover, we learn from the document that the 
ceremonies varied somewhat in the several cities, the ritual 
of Abydos, for example, differing from that of Busiris. With- 
out attempting to trace all the particularities of local usage 
I shall briefly indicate what seem to have been the leading 
features of the festival, so far as these can be ascertained 
with tolerable certainty. 


1 Firmicus Maternus, De errore pro- Adversus Marcionem, i. 13; Augustine, 
fanarum religionum, 2. Herodotus De civitate Dei, vi. 10. 


tells (ii. 61) how the Carians cut their 3 W. Smith, Dictionary of Greed 
foreheads with knives at the mourning and Roman Geography, ii. 1127. 
for Osiris. 4 For complete translations of the 


2 In addition to the writers who inscription see H. Brugsch, ‘Das 
have been already cited see Juvenal, Osiris-Mysterium von Tentyra,” Zeit- 
viii. 29 sg.; Athenagoras, Supplicatio schrift für dgyplasche Sprache und 
pro Christianis, 22, pp. 112, 114, ed.  <Alterthumskunde, 1881, pp. 77-1113 
J.C. T. Otto (Jena, 1857); Tertullian, V. Loret, ‘* Les fêtes d’Osiris au mois 
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The rites lasted eighteen days, from the twelfth to the 
thirtieth of the month Khoiak, and set forth the nature of 
Osiris in his triple aspect as dead, dismembered, and finally 
reconstituted by the union of his scattered limbs. In the first 
of these aspects he was called Chent-Ament (Khenti-A menti), 
in the second Osiris-Sep, and in the third Sokari (Seker). 
Small images of the god were moulded of sand or vegetable 
earth and corn, to which incense was sometimes added ;? his 
face was painted yellow and his cheek-bones green.? These 
images were cast in a mould of pure gold, which represented 
the god in the form of a mummy, with the white crown of 
Egypt on his head.* The festival opened on the twelfth 
day of Khoiak with a ceremony of ploughing and sowing. 
Two black cows were yoked to the plough, which was made 
of tamarisk wood, while the share was of black copper. A 
boy scattered the seed. One end of the field was sown 
with barley, the other with spelt, and the middle with flax. 
During the operation the chief celebrant recited the ritual 


chapter of “the sowing of the fields.” 5 


At Busiris on the 


twentieth of Khoiak sand and barley were put in the god’s 


de Khoiak,” Recueil de Travaux relatifs 
à la Philologie et aT’ Archéologie Lgyp- 
tiennes et Assyriennes, iii. (1882) pp. 
43-57, iv. (1883) pp. 21-33, v. (1884) 
pp. 85-103. On the document and the 
festivals described in it see further A. 
Mariette- Pacha, Dendérah (Paris, 1880), 
Ppp. 334-3473; J. Diimichen, ‘Die 
dem Osiris im Denderatempel geweihten 
Räume,” Zeitschrift für agyptische 


Sprache und Alterthumskunde, 1882, 


pp- 88-101; H. Brugsch, Religion 
und Mythologie der alten Aegypter 
(Leipsic, 1885-1888), pp. 616-618; 
R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia 
Egizia, pp. 725-744; A. Wiedemann, 
Herodots zweites Buch, p. 262; id., 
Osiris végétant,” Ze Muséon, N.S. iv. 
(1903) p. 113; E. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Gods of the Egyptians, ii. 128 sg. 5 
id., Osiris and the Egyptian Resur- 
rection, ii. 21 sgg.; Miss Margaret 
A. Murray, Zhe Ostreton at Abydos 
(London, 1904), pp. 27 $g. 

1 R. V. Lanzone, of. cit. p. 727. 

2 H. Brugsch, in Zeitschrift für 
ägyptische Sprache und Alterthums- 


kunde, 1881, pp. 80-82; A. Wiede- 
mann, in Ze Muston, N.S. iv. (1903) 
p. 113. The corn used in the making 
of the images is called barley by 
Brugsch and Miss M., A, Murray (4¢.), 
but wheat (d/é) by Mr. V. Loret. 

3 H. Brugsch, of. cit. pp. 99, 101. 

4 H. Brugsch, of. cit. pp. 82 59. ; 
R. V. Lanzone, of. cit. p. 728; Miss 
Margaret A. Murray, of. cit. p. 27. 

5 H. Brugsch, of, cit. pp. 90 sg., 96 
sq.» 98; R. V. Lanzone, of. ctt. pp. 
743 5g-; E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe 
Gods of the Egyptians, ii, 128. Accord- 
ing to Lanzone, the ploughing took 
place, not on the first, but on the last 
day of the festival, namely, on the 
thirtieth of Khoiak ; and that certainly 
appears to have been the date of the 
ploughing at Busiris, for the inscription 
directs that there “the ploughing of 
the earth shall take place in the 
Serapeum of Aa-n-be under the fine 
Persea-trees on the last day of the 
month Khoiak” (H. Brugsch, of. czt. 
p. 84). 
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“garden,” which appears to have been a sort of large flower- 
pot. This was done in the presence of the cow-goddess 
Shenty, represented seemingly by the image of a cow made 
of gilt sycamore wood with a headless human image in its 
inside. “Then fresh inundation water was poured out of a 
golden vase over both the goddess and the ‘garden,’ and the 
barley was allowed to grow as the emblem of the resurrec- 
tion of the god after his burial in the earth, ‘for the growth 
of the garden is the growth of the divine substance? ”? On 
the twenty-second of Khoiak, at the eighth hour, the images 
of Osiris, attended by thirty-four images of deities, performed 
a mysterious voyage in thirty-four tiny boats made of 
papyrus, which were illuminated by three hundred and sixty- 
five lights? On the twenty-fourth of Khoiak, after sunset, 
the effigy of Osiris in a coffin of mulberry wood was laid in 
the grave, and at the ninth hour of the night the effigy 
which had been made and deposited the year before was 
removed and placed upon boughs of sycamore.® Lastly, on 
the thirtieth day of Khoiak they repaired to the holy 
sepulchre, a subterranean chamber over which appears to 
have grown a clump of Persea-trees. Entering the vault by 
the western door, they laid the coffined effigy of the dead god 
reverently on a bed of sand inthe chamber. So they left him 
to his rest, and departed from the sepulchre by the eastern 


door, 


1 Miss Margaret A. Murray, The 
Ostreion at Abydos, p. 28; H. Brugsch, 
op. cit. pp. 83, 92. The headless 
human image in the cow may have 
stood for Isis;.who is said to have been 
decapitated by her son Horus, and to 
have received from Thoth a cow’s head 
as a substitute. See Plutarch, /s2s ef 
Osiris, 20 ; G. Maspero, Histoire an- 
cienne des Peuples de ? Orient Classique, 
t 177; Ed. Meyer Su ESS n 
W. H. Roschers Lexikon der griech. 
und rim. Mythologie, ii. 366. 

2 H. Brugsch, of. cit. pp. 92 sg. 353 
R. V. Lanzone, of. cit. pp. 738-7403 
A, Wiedemann, Herodots zweites Buch, 
p. 262; Miss M. A. Murray, of. cit. 
p. 35. An Egyptian calendar, written 
at Sais about 300 B.c., has under the 
date 26 Khoiak the following entry : 
‘Osiris goes about and the golden 


Thus ended the ceremonies in the month of Khoiak.* 


boat is brought forth.” See Zhe 
Hibeh Papyri, Part i., edited by B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (London, 
1906), pp. 146, 153. In the Canopic 
decree ‘‘ the voyage of the sacred boat 
of Osiris” is said to take place on the 
29th of Khoiak from ‘‘the sanctuary 
in the Heracleum”? to the Canopic 
sanctuary. See W, Dittenberger, Orz- 
entis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 
56 (vol. i. pp. 105, 108), Hence it 
would seem that the date of this part 
of the festival varied somewhat in 
different places or at different times, 

3 H. Brugsch, of. cit. p. 99; E. 
A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii. 129 3; compare Miss 
Margaret A. Murray, of. cii. p. 28, 
who refers the ceremony to the twenty- 
fifth of Khoiak. 


4 H. Brugsch, of. cit. pp. 94, 993 
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§ 5. The Resurrection of Osiris 


In the foregoing account of the festival, drawn from the 
great inscription of Denderah, the burial of Osiris figures 
prominently, while his resurrection is implied rather than 
expressed. This defect of the document, however, is amply 
compensated by a remarkable series of bas-reliefs which 
accompany and illustrate the inscription. These exhibit in 
a series of scenes the dead god lying swathed as a mummy 
on his bier, then gradually raising himself up higher and 
higher, until at last he has entirely quitted the bier and is 
seen erect between the guardian wings of the faithful Isis, 
who stands behind him, while a male figure holds up before 
his eyes the crux ansata, the Egyptian symbol of life? The 
resurrection of the god could hardly be portrayed more 
graphically. Even more instructive, however, is another 
representation of the same event in a chamber dedicated to 
Osiris in the great temple of Isis at Philae. Here we see 
the dead body of Osiris with stalks of corn springing from 
it, while a priest waters the stalks from a pitcher which he 
holds in his hand. The accompanying inscription sets forth 
that “this is the form of him whom one may not name, 
Osiris of the mysteries, who springs from the returning 
waters.”” Taken together, the picture and the words seem 
to leave no doubt that Osiris was here conceived and repre- 
sented as a personification of the corn which springs from 


A. Mariette-Pacha, Dendérah, pp. 336 


2 H. Brugsch, Religion und Mytho- 


sq; R. V. Lanzone, of. cit. p. 744. 
Mariette supposed that after depositing 
the new image in the sepulchre they 
carried out the old one of the preceding 
year, thus setting forth the resurrection 
as well as the death of the god. But 
this view is apparently not shared by 
Brugsch and Lanzone. 

1 A. Mariette - Bey, Dendérah, iv. 
(Paris, 1873) plates 65, 66, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 88, 89, 90; R. V. Lanzone, 
Dizionario di Mitologia Egizia, pp. 
757 sgg., with plates cclxvili.-ccxcil. ; 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii. 131-1383 ta, Osiris 
and the Egyptian Resurrection, ii. 
31 597¢- 


logie der alten Aegypter, p. 621; R. 
V. Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia 
Egizia, plate cclxi,; A. Wiedemann, 
“DOsiris végétant,” Le Muséon, 
N.S. iv, (1903) p. 112; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, i. 58, According to Prof. 
Wiedemann, the corn springing from 
the god’s body is barley. Similarly 
in a papyrus of the Louvre (No. 3377) 
Osiris is represented swathed as a 
mummy and lying on his back, while 
stalks of corn sprout from his body. 
See R. V. Lanzone, of. cit. pp. 801 
sq., with plate ccciii. 2; A. Wiede- 
mann, ‘*L’Osiris végétant,” Le Muséon, 
N.S. iv. (1903) p. 112. 
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the fields after they have been fertilized by the inundation. 
This, according to the inscription, was the kernel of the 
mysteries, the innermost secret revealed to the initiated. So 
in the rites of Demeter at Eleusis a reaped ear of corn was 
exhibited to the worshippers as the central mystery of their 
religion! We can now fully understand why at the great 
festival of sowing in the month of Khoiak the priests used 
to bury effigies of Osiris made of earth and corn. When 
these effigies were taken up again at the end of a year or of 
a shorter interval, the corn would be found to have sprouted 
from the body of Osiris, and this sprouting of the grain 
would be hailed as an omen, or rather as the cause, of the 
growth of the crops? The corn-god produced the corn 
from himself: he gave his own body to feed the people: he 
died that they might live. 

And from the death and resurrection of their great god 
the Egyptians drew not only their support and sustenance 
in this life, but also their hope of a life eternal beyond the 
grave, This hope is indicated in the clearest manner by 
the very remarkable effigies of Osiris which have come to 
light in Egyptian cemeteries. Thus in the Valley of the 
Kings at Thebes there was found the tomb of a royal fan- 
bearer who lived about 1500 B.C. Among the rich contents 
of the tomb there was a bier on which rested a mattress of 
reeds covered with three layers of linen. On the upper side 
of the linen was painted a life-size figure of Osiris; and the 
interior of the figure, which was waterproof, contained a 
mixture of vegetable mould, barley, and a sticky fluid. The 
barley had sprouted and sent out shoots two or three inches 
long? Again, in the cemetery at Cynopolis “were numerous 
burials of Osiris figures. These were made of grain wrapped 
up in cloth and roughly shaped like an Osiris, and placed 
inside a bricked-up recess at the side of the tomb, sometimes 


1 Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium a symbol of the divine resurrection. 


haeresium, v. 8, p. 162 ed. L. Duncker 
and F. G. Schneidewin (Göttingen, 
1859). See Spirits of the Corn and of 
the Wild, i. 38 sq. 

2 Prof. A. Erman rightly assumes 
(Die ägyptische Religion,? p. 234) that 
the images made in the month of 
Khojak were intended to germinate as 


3 A, Wiedemann, ‘‘ L’Osiris végé- 
tant,” Ze Muséon, N.S. iv. (1903) 
p- 111; Egyptian Exploration Fund 
Archaeological Report, 1898-1899, pp. 
24 59.3; A. Moret, Kings and Gods of 
Egypt (New York and London, 1912), 
P; 94, with plate xi.; 2, Mystères 
Eegyptiens (Paris, 1913), p. 41. 
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in small pottery coffins, sometimes in wooden coffins in the 
form of a hawk-mummy, sometimes without any coffins 
at all”! These corn-stuffed figures were bandaged like 
mummies with patches of gilding here and there, as if 
in imitation of the golden mould in which the similar 
figures of Osiris were cast at the festival of sowing.? Again, 
effigies of Osiris, with faces of green wax and their interior 
full of grain, were found buried near the necropolis of 
Thebes.’ Finally, we are told by Professor Erman that 
between the legs of mummies “there sometimes lies a figure 
of Osiris made of slime ; it is filled with grains of corn, the 
sprouting of which is intended to signify the resurrection of 
the god.”* We cannot doubt that, just as the burial of 
corn-stuffed images of Osiris in the earth at the festival of 
sowing was designed to quicken the seed, so the burial of 
similar images in the grave was meant to quicken the 
dead, in other words, to ensure their spiritual immortality. 


§ 6. Readjustment of Egyptian Festivals 


The festival of Osiris which Plutarch assigns to the 
month of Athyr would seem to be identical in substance 
with the one which the inscription of Denderah assigns to 
the following month, namely, to Khoiak. Apparently the 
essence of both festivals was a dramatic representation of 
the death and resurrection of the god; in both of them Isis 
was figured by a gilt cow, and Osiris by an image moulded 
of moist vegetable earth. But if the festivals were the same, 
why were they held in different months? It is easy to 
suggest that different towns in Egypt celebrated the festival 
at different dates. But when we remember that according 
to the great inscription of Denderah, the authority of which 
is indisputable, the festival fell in the month of Khoiak in 


1 B. P, Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, in 
Egyptian Exploration Fund Archaeo- 
logical Report, 1902-1903, p. 5. 

2 Miss Margaret A. Murray, The 
Ostreion at Abydos, pp. 28 sg. 

8 Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson, 4 
Second Series of the Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
(London, 1841), ii. 300, note §. The 


writer seems to have doubted whether 
these effigies represented Osiris. But 
the doubt has been entirely removed 
by subsequent discoveries. Wilkinson’s 
important note on the subject is 
omitted by his editor, S. Birch (vol. 
iii. p. 375, ed. 1878), 

4 A.Erman, Die ägyptische Religion,? 
pp. 209 s9. 
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every province of Egypt, we shall be reluctant to suppose 
that at some one place, or even at a few places, it was 
exceptionally held in the preceding month of Athyr, and 
that the usually well-informed Plutarch described the 
exception as if it had been the rule, of which on this 
supposition he must have been wholly ignorant. More 
probably the discrepancy is to be explained by the great 
change which came over the Egyptian calendar between the 
date of the inscription and the lifetime of Plutarch. For 
when the inscription was drawn up in the Ptolemaic age 
the festivals were dated by the old vague or movable year, 
and therefore rotated gradually through the whole circle of 
the seasons; whereas at the time when Plutarch wrote, 
about the end of the first century, they were seemingly 
dated by the fixed Alexandrian year, and accordingly had 
ceased to rotate.’ 

But even if we grant that in Plutarch’s day the festivals 
had become stationary, still this would not explain why the 
old festival of Khoiak had been transferred to Athyr. In 
order to understand that transference it seems necessary to 
suppose that when the Egyptians gave to their months fixed 
places in the solar year by accepting the Alexandrian 
system of intercalation, they at the same time transferred 
the festivals from what may be called their artificial to their 
natural dates. Under the old system a summer festival was 
sometimes held in winter and a winter festival in summer ; 
a harvest celebration sometimes fell at the season of sowing, 
and a sowing celebration at the season of harvest. People 
might reconcile themselves to such anomalies so long as 
they knew that they were only temporary, and that in the 
course of time the festivals would necessarily return to their 
proper seasons. But it must have been otherwise when 
they adopted a fixed instead of a movable year, and so 
arrested the rotation of the festivals for ever. For they 
could not but be aware that every festival would thenceforth 
continue to occupy for all time that particular place in the 
solar year which it chanced to occupy in the year 30 B.C. 
when the calendar became fixed. If in that particular year 
it happened, as it might have happened, that the summer 


1 See above, pp. 24 Sg., 27 S9., 49 5g. 
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festivals were held in winter and the winter festivals in 
summer, they would always be so held in future; the 
absurdity and anomaly would never again be rectified as it 
had been before. This consideration, which could not have 
escaped intelligent men, must have suggested the advisability 
of transferring the festivals from the dates at which they 
chanced to be celebrated in 30 B.C. to the dates at which 
they ought properly to be celebrated in the course of nature. 

Now what in the year 30 B.C. was the actual amount of 
discrepancy between the accidental and the natural dates of 
the festivals? It was a little more than a month. In 
that year Thoth, the first month of the Egyptian calendar, 
happened to begin on the twenty-ninth of August,’ whereas 
according to theory it should have begun with the heliacal 
rising of Sirius on the twentieth of July, that is, forty 
days or, roughly speaking, a month earlier. From this 
it follows that in the year 30 Bc. all the Egyptian 
festivals fell about a month later than their natural dates, 
and they must have continued to fall a month late for 
ever if they were allowed to retain those places in the 
calendar which they chanced to occupy in that particular 
year. In these circumstances it would be a natural and 
sensible thing to restore the festivals to their proper places 
in the solar year by celebrating them one calendar month 
earlier than before.? If this measure were adopted the 


1 So it was reckoned at the time. 
But, strictly speaking, Thoth in that 
year began on August 31. The mis- 
calculation originated in a blunder of 
the ignorant Roman pontiffs who, being 
charged with the management of the 
new Julian calendar, at first inter- 
calated a day every third, instead of 
every fourth, year. See Solinus, Col- 
lectanea, i. 45-47 (p. 15, ed. Th. 
Mommsen, Berlin, 1864) ; Macrobius, 
Maury. I. T4. 13 5sg.3 L. Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen und 
technischen Chronologie, i, 157-161. 

2 Theoretically the shift should have 
been 40, or rather 42 days, that being the 
interval between July 20 and August 29 
or 31 (see the preceding note). If that 
shift was actually made, the calendar 
date of any festival in the old vague 


Egyptian year could be found by adding 
40 or 42 days to its date in the Alex- 
andrian year. Thus if the death of 
Osiris fell on the 17th of Athyr in the 
Alexandrian year, it should have fallen 
on the 27th or 29th of Khoiak in the 
old vague year; and if his resurrection 
fell on the 19th of Athyr in the Alex- 
andrian year, it should have fallen on 
the 29th of Khoiak or the ist of 
Tybi in the old vague year. These 
calculations agree nearly, but not 
exactly, with the somewhat uncertain 
indications of the Denderah calendar 
(above, p. 88), and also with the in- 
dependent evidence which we possess 
that the resurrection of Osiris was 
celebrated on the 30th of Khoiak 
(below, pp. 108 sg.). These approxi- 
mate agreements to some extent con- 
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festivals which had hitherto been held, for example, in the 
third month Athyr would henceforth be held in the second 
month Phaophi; the festivals which had hitherto fallen in 
the fourth month Khoiak would thenceforth fall in the 
third month Athyr; and so on. Thus the festal calendar 
would be reduced to harmony with the seasons instead of 
being in more or less flagrant discord with them, as it had 
generally been before, and must always have been after- 
wards if the change which I have indicated had not been 
introduced. It is only to credit the native astronomers and 
the Roman rulers of Egypt with common sense to suppose 
that they actually adopted the measure. On that supposition 
we can perfectly understand why the festival of sowing, 
which had formerly belonged to the month of Khoiak, was 
transferred to Athyr. For in the Alexandrian calendar 
Khoiak corresponds very nearly to December, and Athyr to 
November. But in Egypt the month of November, not the 
month of December, is the season of sowing. There was 
therefore every reason why the great sowing festival of the 
corn-god Osiris should be held in Athyr and not Khoiak, in 
November and not in December. In like manner we may 
suppose that all the Egyptian festivals were restored to their 
true places in the solar year, and that when Plutarch dates 
a festival both by its calendar month and by its relation to 


firm my theory that, with the adoption 
of the fixed Alexandrian year, the dates 
of the official Egyptian festivals were 
shifted from their accidental places in 
the calendar to their proper places in 
the natural year. 

Since I published in the first edition 
of this book (1906) my theory that 
with the adoption of the fixed Alex- 
andrian year in 30 B.c. the Egyptian 
festivals were shifted about a month 
backward in the year, Professor Ed. 
Meyer has shown independent grounds 
for holding ‘‘that the festivals which 
gave rise to the later names of the 
(Egyptian) months were demonstrably 
held a month later in earlier ages, 
under the twentieth, eighteenth, indeed 
partly under the twelfth dynasty; in 
other words, that after the end of the 
New Kingdom the festivals and the 


corresponding names of themonths were 
displaced one month backwards. It is 
true that this displacement can as yet 
be proved for only five months; but as 
the names of these months and the 
festivals keep their relative position 
towards each other, the assumption is 
inevitable that the displacement affected 
not merely particular festivals but the 
whole system equally.” See Ed. 
Meyer, Nachträge sur ägyptischen 
Chronologie (Berlin, 1908), pp. 3 sgg. 
(Abhandlungen der konigl. Preuss. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften vom 
Jahre 1907). Thus it is possible that 
the displacement of the festivals by a 
month backward in the calendar took 
place a good deal earlier than I had 
supposed, In the uncertainty of the 
whole question I leave my theory as it 
stood. 
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the cycle of the seasons, he is perfectly right in doing so, 
and we may accept his evidence with confidence instead of 
having to accuse him of ignorantly confounding the movable 


Egyptian with the fixed Alexandrian year. 


Accusations of 


ignorance levelled at the best writers of antiquity are apt to 
recoil on those who make them.’ 


1 If the results of the foregoing 
inquiry be accepted, the resurrection 
of Osiris was regularly celebrated in 
Egypt on the 15th of November from 
the year 30 B.C. onward, since the 
15th of November corresponded to 
the 19th of Athyr (the resurrection 
day) in the fixed Alexandrian year. 
This agrees with the indications of the 
Roman Rustic Calendars, which place 
the resurrection (hewreszs, that is, the 
discovery of Osiris) between the 14th 
and the 30th of November. Yet accord- 
ing to the calendar of Philocalus, the 
official Roman celebration of the resur- 
rection seems to have been held on the 
Ist of November, not on the 1sth. 
How is the discrepancy to be explained? 
Th. Mommsen supposed that the 
festival was officially adopted at Rome 
at a time when the 19th of Athyr of 
the vague Egyptian year corresponded 
to the 31st of October or the Ist of 
November of the Julian calendar, and 
that the Romans, overlooking the 
vague or shifting character of the 
Egyptian year, fixed the resurrection 
of Osiris permanently on the Ist of 
November. Now the roth of Athyr 
of the vague year corresponded to the 
Ist of November in the years 32-35 A.D. 
and to the 31st of October in the years 


36-39; and it appears that the festival 
was Officially adopted at Rome some 
time before 65 A.D. (Lucan, Pharsalia, 
viii. 831 sgg.). It is unlikely that the 
adoption took place in the reign of 
Tiberius, who died in 37 A.D. ; for he 
is known to have persecuted the 
Egyptian religion (Tacitus, Azzals, 
ii, 85; Suetonius, Ziberius, 36; 
Josephus, Antiguit. Jud. xviii. 3. 4); 
hence Mommsen concluded that the 
great festival of Osiris was officially 
adopted at Rome in the early years of 
the reign of Caligula, that is, in 37, 38, 
or39 A.D, See Th. Mommsen, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, i.2 Pars 
prior (Berlin, 1893), pp- 333 59-3 
H. Dessau, Znscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, vol. ii. p. 995, No. 8745. 
This theory of Mommsen’s assumes 
that in Egypt the festivals were still 
regulated by the old vague year 
in the first century of our era. It 
cannot, therefore, be reconciled with 
the conclusion reached in the text that 
the Egyptian festivals ceased to be 
regulated by the old vague year from 
30 B.C. onward. How the difference 
of date between the official Roman and 
the Egyptian festival of the resurrection 
is to be explained, I do not pretend to 
say. 
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CHAPTER. V. 
THE NATURE OF OSIRIS 


§ 1. Osiris a Corn-God 


THE foregoing survey of the myth and ritual of Osiris may 
suffice to prove that in one of his aspects the god was a 
personification of the corn, which may be said to die and 
come to life again every year. Through all the pomp and 
glamour with which in later times the priests had invested 
his worship, the conception of him as the corn-god comes 
clearly out in the festival of his death and resurrection, which 
was celebrated in the month of Khoiak and ata later period 
in the month of Athyr, That festival appears to have been 
essentially a festival of sowing, which properly fell at the 
time when the husbandman actually committed the seed to 
the earth, On that occasion an effigy of the corn-god, 
moulded of earth and corn, was buried with funeral rites in 
the ground in order that, dying there, he might come to life 
again with the new crops. The ceremony was, in fact, a 
charm to ensure the growth of the corn by sympathetic 
magic, and we may conjecture that as such it was practised 
in a simple form by every Egyptian farmer on his fields long 
before it was adopted and transfigured by the priests in the 
stately ritual of the temple. In the modern, but doubtless 
ancient, Arab custom of burying “the Old Man,” namely, 
a sheaf of wheat, in the harvest-field and praying that he 
may return from the dead,' we see the germ out of which the 
worship of the corn-god Osiris was probably developed. 

The details of his myth fit in well with this interpretation 
of the god. He was said to be the offspring of Sky and 
l See above, p. 48. 
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Earth! What more appropriate parentage could be invented 
for the corn which springs from the ground that has been 
fertilized by the water of heaven? It is true that the land 
of Egypt owed its fertility directly to the Nile and not to 
showers ; but the inhabitants must have known or guessed 
that the great river in its turn was fed by the rains which 
fell in the far interior. Again, the legend that Osiris was 
the first to teach men the use of corn? would be most 
naturally told of the corn-god himself. Further, the story 
that his mangled remains were scattered up and down the 
land and buried in different places may be a mythical way 
of expressing either the sowing or the winnowing of the 
grain. The latter interpretation is supported by the tale 
that Isis placed the severed limbs of Osiris on a corn-sieve.? 
Or more probably the legend may be a reminiscence of a 
custom of slaying a human victim, perhaps a representative 
of the corn-spirit and distributing his flesh or scattering his 
ashes over the fields to fertilize them. In modern Europe 
the figure of Death is sometimes torn in pieces, and the 
fragments are then buried in the ground to make the crops 
grow well‘ and in other parts of the world human victims 
are treated in the same way.” With regard to the ancient 
Egyptians we have it on the authority of Manetho that they 
used to burn red-haired men and scatter their ashes with 
winnowing fans,° and it is highly significant that this barbar- 
ous sacrifice was offered by the kings at the grave of Osiris.” 
We may conjecture that the victims represented Osiris him- 
self, who was annually slain, dismembered, and buried in 
their persons that he might quicken the seed in the earth. 
Possibly in prehistoric times the kings themselves 


1 See above, p. 6. 

2 See above, p. 7. 

3 Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 166. 

4 The Dying God, p. 250. 

6 Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 236 sgg. 

8 Plutarch, sts e¢ Osiris, 73, com- 
pare 33. 

T Diodorus Siculus, i, 88. 5. The 
slaughter may have been performed by 
the king with his own hand. On 
Egyptian monuments the king is often 
represented in the act of slaying 
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prisoners before a god. See A. Moret, 
Du caractére religieux de la royauté 
Pharaonique (Paris, 1902), pp. 179, 
224; E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and 
the Egyptian Resurrection, i. 197 599. 
Similarly the kings of Ashantee and 
Dahomey used often themselves to cut 
the throats of the human victims. See 
A. B. Ellis, Zhe Tsht-speaking Peoples 
of the Gold Coast (London, 1887), 
p. 162; id., The Ewe-speaking Peoples 
of the Slave Coast (London, 1890), 
pp. 125, 129. 
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played the part of the god and were slain and dismembcred 
in that character. Set as well as Osiris is said to have 
been torn in pieces after a reign of eighteen days, which 
was commemorated by an annual festival of the same 
length. According to one story Romulus, the first 
king of Rome, was cut in pieces by the senators, who 
buried the fragments of him in the ground;? and 
the traditional day of his death, the seventh of July, 
was celebrated with certain curious rites, which were 
apparently connected with the artificial fertilization of the 
fig.” Again, Greek legend told how Pentheus, king of 
Thebes, and Lycurgus, king of the Thracian Edonians, 
opposed the vine-god Dionysus, and how the impious 
monarchs were rent in pieces, the one by the frenzied 
Bacchanals, the other by horses.“ These Greek traditions 
may well be distorted reminiscences of a custom of sacri- 
ficing human beings, and especially divine kings, in the 
character of Dionysus, a god who resembled Osiris in many 
points and was said like’ him to have been torn limb from 


limb.’ 


1 Scholia in Caesaris Germanic: 
Aratea, in F. Eyssenhardt’s edition of 
Martianus Capella, p. 408 (Leipsic, 
1866). 

2 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 47- 
tiguit, Rom. ii. 56. 4. Compare 
Livy, i. 16. 4; Florus, i. 3. 16 sg. 3 
Plutarch, Romulus, 27. Mr. A. B. 
Cook was, I believe, the first to inter- 
pret the story as a reminiscence of the 
sacrifice of a king. See his article 
The European Sky-God,” Folk-lore, 
xvi. (1905) pp. 324.5¢. However, the 
acute historian A, Schwegler long ago 
maintained that the tradition rested on 
some very ancient religious rite, which 
was afterwards abolished or misunder- 
stood, and he rightly compared the 
legendary deaths of Pentheus and 
Orpheus (Römische Geschichte, Tiibin- 
gen, 1853-1858, vol. i. pp. 534 s7.) 
See further W. Otto, ‘* Juno,” Philo- 
logus, lxiv. (1905) pp. 187 sgg. 

3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 313 $99. 

4 Euripides, Bacchae, 43 $99., 1043 
s9g. ; Theocritus, xxvi. ; Pausanias, ii. 
2. 7; Apollodorus, Bzd/zotkeca, iii. 5. 


We are told that in Chios men were rent in pieces 


I sg. ; Hyginus, Fab. 132and 184. The 
destruction of Lycurgus by horses 
seems to be mentioned only by Apollo- 
dorus. As to Pentheus see especially 
A. G. Bather, ‘The Problem of the 
Bacchae,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xiv. (1904) pp. 244-263. 

5 Nonnus, Dionys. vi. 165-205; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 17 
S9., p- I5 ed. Potter; Justin Martyr, 
Apology, i. 54; Firmicus Maternus, 
De errore profanarum religionum, 6; 
Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, v. 19. 
According to the Clementine Recogni- 
tiones, x.24(Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
i. 1434) Dionysus was torn in pieces 
at Thebes, the very place of which 
Pentheus was king. The description 
of Euripides (Bacchae, 1058 sgg.) 
suggests that the human victim was tied 
or hung to a pine-tree before being rent 
to pieces. We are reminded of the effigy 
of Attis which hung on the sacred 
pine (above, vol. i. p. 267), and of 
the image of Osiris which was made 
out of a pine-tree and then buried in 
the hollow of the trunk (below, p. 108). 
The pine-tree on which Pentheus was 
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as a sacrifice to Dionysus ;' and since they died the same 
death as their god, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
personated him. The story that the Thracian Orpheus was 
similarly torn limb from limb by the Bacchanals seems to 
indicate that he too perished in the character of the god whose 
death he died? It is significant that the Thracian Lycurgus, 
king of the Edonians, is said to have been put to death in 
order that the ground, which had ceased to be fruitful, might 
regain its fertility.® In some Thracian villages at Carnival 
time a custom is still annually observed, which may well be 
a mitigation of an ancient practice of putting a man, perhaps 
a king, to death in the character of Dionysus for the sake 
of the crops. A man disguised in goatskins and fawnskins, 
the livery of Dionysus, is shot at and falls down as dead. 
A pretence is made of flaying his body and of mourning 
over him, but afterwards he comes to life again, Further, 
a plough is dragged about the village and seed is scattered, 
while prayers are said that the wheat, rye, and barley may 
be plentiful. One town (Viza), where these customs are 
observed, was the capital of the old Thracian kings. In 
another town (Kosti, near the Black Sea) the principal masker 
is called the king. He wears goatskins or sheepskins, and is 
attended by a boy who dispenses wine to the people. The 
king himself carries seed, which he casts on the ground 
before the church, after being invited to throw it on two 


pelted by the Bacchanals before they 
tore him limb from limb is said to have 
been worshipped as if it were the god 
himself by the Corinthians, who made 
two images of Dionysus out of it 
(Pausanias, ii. 2. 7). The tradition 
points to an intimate connexion be- 
tween the tree, the god, and the human 
victim. 

1 Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 55. 
At Potniae in Boeotia a priest of 
Dionysus is said to have been killed by 
the drunken worshippers: (Pausanias, 
ix. 8. 2). He may have been sacri- 
ficed in the character of the god. 

2 Lucian, De saltatione, 51; Plato, 
Symposium, 7, p- 179 D, E; Pausanias, 
ix. 30. 5; Ovid, Metam. xi, 1-43; O. 

‘Gruppe, s.v. ‘“‘ Orpheus,” in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rim. 


Mythologie, iii. 1165 sg. That Orpheus 
died the death of the god has been 
observed both in ancient and modern 
times. See E, Ronde, Psyche 3 (Tiibin- 
gen and Leipsic, 1903) ii. 118, note ?, 
quoting Proclus on Plato; S. Reinach, 
“La mort d’Orphée,” Cultes, Mythes 
et Religions, ii. (1906) pp. 85 sgg. 
According to Ovid, the Bacchanals 
killed him with hoes, rakes, and 
mattocks. Similarly in West Africa 
human victims used to be killed with 
spades and hoes and then buried in 
a field which had just been tilled 
(J. B. Labat, Relation historique de 
PEthiopie occidentale, Paris, 1732, i. 
380). Such a mode of sacrifice points 
to the identification of the human 
victim with the fruits of the earth, 

3 Apollodorus, Bzb/zotheca, iii. 5. 1. 
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bands of married and unmarried men respectively. Finally, 
he is stripped of the skins and thrown into the river.’ 
Further, we read of a Norwegian king, Halfdan the 
Black, whose body was cut up and buried in different parts 
of his kingdom for the sake of ensuring the fruitfulness 
of the earth. He is said to have been drowned at the 
age of forty through the breaking of the ice in spring. 
What followed his death is thus related by the old Norse 
historian Snorri Sturluson: “He had been the most 
prosperous (literally, blessed with abundance) of all kings. 
So greatly did men value him that when the news came 
that he was dead and his body removed to Hringariki and 
intended for burial there, the chief men from Raumariki and 
Westfold and Heithmork came and all requested that they 
might take his body with them and bury it in their various 
provinces ; they thought that it would bring abundance to 
those who obtained it. Eventually it was settled that the 
body was distributed in four places. The head was laid in 
a barrow at Steinn in Hringariki, and each party took away 
their own share and buried it. All these barrows are called 
Halfdan’s barrows.”? It should be remembered that this 
Halfdan belonged to the family of the Ynglings, who traced 
their descent from Frey, the great Scandinavian god of 
fertility.’ Frey himself is said to have reigned as king of 


Sweden at Upsala. 


1 R. M. Dawkins, ‘The Modern 
Carnival in Thrace and the Cult of 
Dionysus,” Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
xxvi. (1906) pp. 191-206. See further 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 
25 sgg. 

2 Snorri Sturluson, Heimskringla, 
Saga Halfdanar Svarta, ch. 9. I have 
to thank Professor H. M. Chadwick 
for referring me to this passage and 
translating it for me. See also Zhe 
Stories of the Kings of Norway (Heims- 
kringla), done into English by W. 
Morris and E. Magnusson (London, 
1893-1905), i. 86 sg. Halfdan the 
Black was the father of Harold the 
Fair-haired, king of Norway (860-933 
A.D.). Professor Chadwick tells me 
that, though the tradition as to the 


The years of his reign were plenteous, 
and the people laid the plenty to his account. 


So when he 


death and mutilation of Halfdan was 
not committed to writing for three 
hundred years, he sees no reason to 
doubt its truth. He also informs me 
that the word translated *‘ abundance ” 
means literally ‘the produce of the 
season.” ‘‘¢ Plenteous years” is the 
rendering of Morris and Magnusson. 

3 As to the descent of Halfdan and 
the Ynglings from Frey, see Heims- 
kringla, done into English by W. 
Morris and E. Magnusson, i. 23-71 
(The Saga Library, vol. iii.), With 
regard to Frey, the god of fertility, 
both animal and vegetable, see E. H. 
Meyer, Mythologie der Germanen 
(Strasburg, 1903), pp. 366 sg.; P. 
Hermann, Nordische Mythologie (Leip- 
sic, 1903), pp. 206 sgg. 
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died, they would not burn him, as it had been customary to 
do with the dead before his time; but they resolved to 
preserve his body, believing that, so long as it remained in 
Sweden, the land would have abundance and peace. There- 
fore they reared a great mound, and put him in it, and 
sacrificed to him for plenty and peace ever afterwards. 
And for three years after his death they poured the tribute 
to him into the mound, as if he were alive; the gold they 
poured in by one window, the silver by a second, and the 
copper by a third.” 

The natives of Kiwai, an island lying off the mouth of 
the Fly River in British New Guinea, tell of a certain 
magician named Segera, who had sago for his totem. 
When his son died, the death was set down to the magic 
of an enemy, and the bereaved father was so angry that 
by his spells he caused the whole crop of sago in the 
country to fail; only in his own garden the sago grew as 
luxuriantly as ever. When many had died of famine, the 
people went to him and begged him to remove the spells 
which he had cast on the sago palms, so that they might 
eat food and live. The magician, touched with remorse and 
pity, went round planting a sago shoot in every garden, and 
the shoots flourished, sago was plentiful once more, and the 
famine came to an end. When Segera was old and ill, he 
told the people that he would soon die, but that, neverthe- 
less, he would cause their gardens to thrive. Accordingly, 
he instructed them that when he was dead they should 
cut him up and place pieces of his flesh in their gardens, 
but his head was to be buried in his own garden. Of him 
it is said that he outlived the ordinary age, and that no man 
knew his father, but that he made the sago good and no 
one was hungry any more. Old men who were alive a 
few years ago affirmed that they had known Segera in their 
youth, and the general opinion of the Kiwai people seems 
to be that Segera died not more than two generations ago.” 

Taken all together, these legends point to a widespread 
practice of dismembering the body of a king or magician 


1 Heimskringla, done into English 2 Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 32 s9., 
by W. Morris and E. Magnisson, i. 4, from information supplied by Dr. C. 
22 24 (The Saga Library, vol. iii.). G. Seligmann. 
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and burying the pieces in different parts of the country 
in order to ensure the fertility of the ground and probably 
also the fecundity of man and beast. Whether regarded as 
the descendant of a god, as himself divine, or simply as a 
mighty enchanter, the king was believed to radiate magical 
virtue for the good of his subjects, quickening the seed in 
the earth and in the womb. This radiation of reproductive 
energy did not cease with his life; hence the people deemed 
it essential to preserve his body as a pledge of the con- 
tinued prosperity of the country. It would be natural to 
imagine that the spot where the dead king was buried 
would enjoy a more than ordinary share of his blessed 
influence, and accordingly disputes would almost inevitably 
arise between different districts for the exclusive possession 
of so powerful a talisman. These disputes could be settled 
and local jealousies appeased by dividing the precious body 
between the rival claimants, in order that all should benefit 
in equal measure by its life-giving properties. This was 
certainly done in Norway with the body of Halfdan the 
Black, the descendant of the harvest-god Frey ; it appears 
to have been done with the body of Segera, the sago- 
magician of Kiwai; and we may conjecture that in pre- 
historic times it was done with the bodies of Egyptian 
kings, who personated Osiris, the god of fertility in general 
and of the corn in particular. At least such a practice 
would account for the legend of the mangling of the god’s 
body and the distribution of the pieces throughout 
Egypt. 

In this connexion the story that the genital member 
of Osiris was missing when Isis pieced together his 
mutilated body,’ may not be without significance. When 
a Zulu medicine-man wishes to make the crops grow 
well, he will take the body of a man who has died in 
full vigour and cut minute portions of tissue from the foot, 
the leg, the arm, the face, and the nail of a single finger 
in order to compound a fertilizing medicine out of them. 
But the most important part of the medicine consists 
of the dead man’s generative organs, which are removed 
entire. All these pieces of the corpse are fried with herbs 

1 See above, p. 10. 
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on a slow fire, then ground to powder, and sown over the 
fields.’ We have seen that similarly the Egyptians scattered 
the ashes of human victims by means of winnowing-fans ;? 
and if my explanation of the practice is correct, it may well 
have been that they, like the Zulus, attributed a special 
power of reproduction to the genital organs, and therefore 
carefully excised them from the body of the victim in order 
to impart their virtue to the fields. I have conjectured that 
a similar use was made of the severed portions of the priests 
of Attis.’ 

To an ancient Egyptian, with his firm belief in a personal 
immortality dependent on the integrity of the body, the 
prospect of mutilation after death must have been very 
repugnant; and we may suppose that the kings offered a 
strenuous resistance to the custom and finally succeeded in 
abolishing it. They may have represented to the people 
that they would attain thcir object better by keeping the 
royal corpse intact than by frittering it away in small pieces. 
Their subjects apparently acquiesced in the argument, or at 
all events in the conclusion ; yet the mountains of masonry 
beneath which the old Egyptian kings lay buried may have 
been intended to guard them from the superstitious devotion 
of their friends quite as much as from the hostile designs of 
their enemies, since both alike must have been under a 
strong temptation to violate the sanctity of the grave in 
order to possess themselves of bodies which were believed 
to be endowed with magical virtue of the most tremendous 
potency. In antiquity the safety of the state was often 
believed to depend on the possession of a talisman, which 
sometimes consisted of the bones of a king or hero. Hence 
the graves of such persons were sometimes kept secret.‘ 
The violation of royal tombs by a conqueror was not a 
mere insult: it was a deadly blow struck at the prosperity 
of the kingdom. Hence Ashurbanipal carried off to Assyria 
the bones of the kings of Elam, believing that thus he gave 
their shades no repose and deprived them of food and 


! Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood 3 Above, pp. 268 sg. 
(London, 1906), p. 291. £ See my notes on Pausanias, i. 28, 
7 and viii. 47. 5 (vol. ii. pp. 366 sg., 
2 Above, p. 97. vol, iv. pp. 433 59-). 
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drink? The Moabites burned the bones of the king of 
Edom into lime? Lysimachus is said to have opened the 
graves of the kings of Epirus and scattered the bones of 
the dead? 

With savage and barbarous tribes in like manner it is 
not unusual to violate the sanctity of the tomb either for 
the purpose of wreaking vengeance on the dead or more 
commonly perhaps for the sake of gaining possession of the 
bones and converting them to magical uses. Hence the 
Mpongwe kings of the Gaboon region in West Africa are 
buried secretly lest their heads should fall into the hands of 
men of another tribe, who would make a powerful fetish out 
of the brains.* Again, in Togoland, West Africa, the kings 
of the Ho tribe are buried with great secrecy in the forest, 
and a false grave is made ostentatiously in the king’s house. 
None but his personal retainers and a single daughter know 
where the king’s real grave is. The intention of this secret 
burial is to prevent enemies from digging up the corpse and 
cutting off the head “The heads of important chiefs in 
the Calabar districts are usually cut off from the body on 
burial and kept secretly for fear the head, and thereby the 
spirit, of the dead chief, should be stolen from the town. If 
it were stolen it would be not only a great advantage to its 
new possessor, but a great danger to the chief’s old town, 
because he would know all the peculiar ju-ju relating to it. 
For each town has a peculiar one, kept exceedingly secret, 
in addition to the general ju-jus, and this secret one would 
then be in the hands of the new owners of the spirit.” ê The 
graves of Basuto chiefs are kept secret lest certain more or 
less imaginary witches and wizards called Baloz, who haunt 
tombs, should get possession of the bones and work evil 
magic with them.” In the Thonga tribe of South Africa, 


1 R, F, Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Literature (New York, 1901), 
p. 116; C., Fossey, Za Magie Assyri- 
enne (Paris, 1902), pp. 34 5g. 

2 Amos ii, I. 

3 Pausanias, i. 9. 7 sg. 

4 P. B. du Chaillu, Explorations 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa 
(London, 1861), pp. 18 sg. 

6 J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stämme (Ber- 
lin, 1906), p. 107. 


8 Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in 
West Africa (London, 1897), pp. 449 
sg. In West African jargon the word 
ju-ju means fetish or magic. 

T Father Porte, ** Les reminiscences 
d@un missionnaire du Basutoland,” 
Missions Catholigues, xxviii. (1896) 
pp. 311 sg. As to the Baloi, see 
A. Merensky, Beiträge sur Kenntniss 
Stid-Afrikas (Berlin, 1875), pp. 138 
sg. ; E. Gottschling, ‘ The Bawenda,” 
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when a chief dies, he is buried secretly by night in a sacred 
wood, and few people know the place of the grave. With 
some clans of the tribe it is customary to level the mound 
over the grave so that no sign whatever remains to show 
where the body has been buried. This is said to be done 
lest enemies should exhume the corpse and cut off the ears, 
the diaphragm, and other parts in order to make powerful 
war-charms out of them.’ By many tribes in Fiji “the 
burial - place of their chief is kept a profound secret, lest 
those whom he injured during his lifetime should revenge 
themselves by digging up and insulting or even eating his 
body. In some places the dead chief is buried in his own 
house, and armed warriors of his mother’s kin keep watch 
night and day over his grave. After a time his bones are 
taken up and carried by night to some far-away inaccessible 
cave in the mountains, whose position is known only toa 
few trustworthy men. Ladders are constructed to enable 
them to reach the cave, and are taken down when the bones 
have been deposited there. Many frightful stories are told 
in connection with this custom, and it is certain that not 
even decomposition itself avails to baulk the last revenge of 
cannibals if they can find the grave. The very bones of 
the dead chief are not secure from the revenge of those 
whose friends he killed during his lifetime, or whom he 
otherwise so exasperated by the tyrannous exercise of his 
power as to fill their hearts with a deadly hate. In one 
instance within my own knowledge, when the hiding-place 
was discovered, the bones were taken away, scraped, and 
stewed down into a horrible hell- broth”? When a 
Melanesian dies who enjoyed a reputation for magical 
powers in his lifetime, his friends will sometimes hold a 
sham burial and keep the real grave secret for fear that 
men might come and dig up the skull and bones to make 
charms with them.’ 


Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 2 Lorimer Fison, ‘‘ Notes on Fijian 
xxxv. (1905) p. 375. For these two Burial Customs,” Journal of the 
references I have to thank Mr. E. S. Anthropological Institute, x. (1881) pp. 


Hartland, 141 5g. 
1 Henri A. Junod, The Life of a 
South African Tribe (Neuchâtel, 1912- 3 R. H., Codrington, Zhe Mela- 


1913), i. 387 sg nesians (Oxford, 1891), p. 269. 
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Beliefs and practices of this sort are by no means 
confined to agricultural peoples. Among the Koniags of 
Alaska “in ancient times the pursuit of the whale was 
accompanied by numerous superstitious observances kept a 
secret by the hunters. Lieutenant Davidof states that the 
whalers preserved the bodies of brave or distinguished men 
in secluded caves, and before proceeding upon a whale-hunt 
would carry these dead bodies into a stream and then drink 
of the water thus tainted. One famous whaler of Kadiak 
who desired to flatter Baranof, the first chief manager of the 
Russian colonies, said to him, ‘When you die I shall try to 
steal your body,’ intending thus to express his great respect 
for Baranof. On the occasion of the death of a whaler his 
fellows would cut the body into pieces, each man taking 
one of them for the purpose of rubbing his spear-heads 
therewith. These pieces were dried or otherwise preserved, 
and were frequently taken into the canoes as talismans.” 1 

To return to the human victims whose ashes the Egyptians 
scattered with winnowing-fans,’ the red hair of these unfortun- 
ates was probably significant. If I am right, the custom of 
sacrificing such persons was not a mere way of wreaking 
a national spite on fair-haired foreigners, whom the black- 
haired Egyptians of old, like the black-haired Chinese of 
modern times, may have regarded as red-haired devils. For 
in Egypt the oxen which were sacrificed had also to be red ; 
a single black or white hair found on the beast would have 
disqualified it for the sacrifice If, as I conjecture, these 
human sacrifices were intended to promote the growth of 
the crops—and the winnowing of their ashes seems to 
support this view—red-haired victims were perhaps selected 
as best fitted to personate the spirit of the ruddy grain. For 
when a god is represented by a living person, it is natural 
that the human representative should be chosen on the 
ground of his supposed resemblance to the divine original. 


1 Ivan Petroff, Report on the Popu- onit.” See H. J. Holmberg, “ Uber 


lation, Industries, and Resources of 
Alaska, p. 142. The account seems to 
be borrowed from H. J. Holmberg, who 
adds that pains were taken to preserve 
the flesh from decay, ‘‘ because they 
believed that their own life depended 


die Volker des russischen Amerika,” 
Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, 
iv. (Helsingfors, 1856) p. 391. 

2 Above, p. 97. 

3 Plutarch, Zsis et Osiris, 31 ; Hero- 
dotus, ii. 38. 
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Hence the ancient Mexicans, conceiving the maize as a 
personal being who went through the whole course of life 
between seed-time and harvest, sacrificed new-born babes 
when the maize was sown, older children when it had 
sprouted, and so on till it was fully ripe, when they sacri- 
ficed old men! A name for Osiris was the “crop” or 
“harvest” ;” and the ancients sometimes explained him as 
a personification of the corn.’ 


§ 2. Osiris a Tree-Spirit 


But Osiris was more than a spirit of the corn; he was 
also a tree-spirit, and this may perhaps have been his 
primitive character, since the worship of trees is naturally 
older in the history of religion than the worship of the 
cereals, However that may have been, to an agricultural 
people like the Egyptians, who depended almost wholly on 
their crops, the corn-god was naturally a far more important 


1 Herrera, quoted by A. Bastian, 
Die Culturlinder des alten Amerika 
(Berlin, 1878), ii. 639; t@., General 
History of the vast Continent and 
Islands of America, translated by Capt. 
J. Stevens (London, 1725-26), ii. 379 
sg. (whose version of the passage is 
inadequate), Compare Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, Histoire wes nations civi- 
listes du Mexique et de (Amérique 
Centrale (Paris, 1857-59), i. 327, iii. 
525. 

2 E. Lefébure, Le mythe Ostrien 
(Paris, 1874-75), p- 188. 

3 Firmicus Maternus, De errore pro- 
fanarum religionum, 2, ‘* Defen- 
sores corum volunt addere physicam 
rationem, frugum semina Osirim 
dicentes esse, Tsim terram, Tyfonem 
calorem: et quia maturatae fruges 
calore ad vitam hominum colliguntur 
et divisae a terrae consortio separantur 
et rursus adpropinguante kieme semi- 
nantur, hanc volunt esse mortem 
Osiridis, cum fruges vecondunt, in- 
wentionem vero, cum fruges genitali 
terrae fomento conceptae annua rursus 
coeperint procreatione generari.” Ter- 
tullian, Adversus Marcionem, i. 13, 
tt Sic et Osiris quod semper sepelitur 


et in vivido quaeritur et cum gaudio 
invenitur, reciprocarum frugum et 
vividorum elementorum et recidivi anni 
fidem argumentantur.” Plutarch, sds 
et Osiris, 65, oŬrw dé kal Tois moňňoîs 
kal oprixots érixeipjoouer, etre Tars 
Kad’ pay peraBodrals Tod mepiéxovros 
elre rals kapry ‘yevécect Kat oropais 
kal dpéros xalpovor ra mepl Toùs Oeovs 
TovTous ouvotketotyres, Kal Néyovres 
OdarecOae èv "Oop bre kpúmTerat Ty 
YD omeipbuevos ó kaptós, aĝis 8 dva- 
Biotcba: Kal dvadalvecbar bre Brac- 
Thoews dpxy. Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelii, iii. 11. 31, 6 68 "Ootpis wap’ 
Alyunrlos Tù» Kdpmipov maplornoi 
Õúvauiv, hv Ophvos dmropedAlcocovrat els 
viv apavigoudynv év T® ordpw kal ùp’ 
huv karavanokouévny els Tas Tpopás. 
Athenagoras, Supplicatio pro Christia- 
His 22, ah A D G o 
Otto, rà è oroxeîa kal TÀ pópia airy 
Georovotcw, &ddore dda dvduara avrois 
TiOéuevot, Thy pev rod alrov omopay 
"Ootpi (80ev parl puorikGs éml rH 
dvevpéce. Tay pev 7 rÕv kaprõv 
éwithexOfjvat rh Ioe: Evphxapev, 
ovyxalpouev). See also the passage of 
Cornutus quoted above, vol. i. p. 229, 
note 2, 
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personage than the tree-god, and attracted a larger share of 
their devotion. The character of Osiris as a tree-spirit was 
represented very graphically in a ceremony described by 
Firmicus Maternus.’ A pine-tree having been cut down, the 
centre was hollowed out, and with the wood thus excavated 
an image of Osiris was made, which was then buried like a 
corpse in the hollow of the tree. It is hard to imagine how 
the conception of a tree as tenanted by a personal being 
could be more plainly expressed. The image of Osiris thus 
made was kept for a year and then burned, exactly as was 
done with the image of Attis which was attached to the 
pinc-tree? The ceremony of cutting the tree, as described 
by Firmicus Maternus, appears to be alluded to by Plutarch.’ 
It was probably the ritual counterpart of the mythical dis- 
covery of the body of Osiris enclosed in the evzca-tree.* 

Now we know from the monuments that at Busiris, 
Memphis, and elsewhere the great festival of Osiris closed 
on the thirtieth of Khoiak with the setting up of a remark- 
able pillar known as the zatu, tat, tet, dad, or ded. This was 
a column with four or five cross-bars, like superposed capitals, 
at the top. The whole roughly resembled a telegraph-post 
with the cross-pieces which support the wires. Sometimes 
on the monuments a human form is given to the pillar by 
carving a grotesque face on it, robing the lower part, crown- 
ing the top with the symbols of Osiris, and adding two arms 
which hold two other characteristic emblems of the god, the 
crook and the scourge or flail. Ona Theban tomb the king 
himself, assisted by his relations and a priest, is represented 
hauling at the ropes by which the pillar is being raised, 
while the queen looks on and her sixteen daughters accom- 
pany the ceremony with the music of rattles and sistrums. 
Again, in the hall of the Osirian mysteries at Abydos the 
King Sety I. and the goddess Isis are depicted raising the 
column between them. In Egyptian theology the pillar was 
interpreted as the backbone of Osiris, and whatever its meaning 


l De errore profanarum religionum,  xeoudvas, bia TÒ woddd Toy pvoTiKdy 
27- : wo a wae ae 42, 
2 ik l i pp. 267, 277. T úħov év Tals Meyopévais ’Oalpcdus 

above e ae ae rapats TéuwovrTes KaTagKevagovat Adovake 

3 Plutarch, Zsés ef Osiris, 21, aly penvoerdy. 
3s Touhy EVAov kal oxlow Alvov kal xoàs 4 See above, p. 9. 
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may have been, it was one of the holiest symbols of the 
national religion. It might very well be a conventional way 
of representing a tree stripped of its leaves ; and if Osiris was 
a tree-spirit, the bare trunk and branches might naturally be 
described as his backbone. The setting up of the column 
would thus, as several modern scholars believe, shadow forth 
the resurrection of the god, and the importance of the 
occasion would explain and justify the prominent part 
which the king appears to have taken in the ceremony.’ It 
is to be noted that in the myth of Osiris the evzca-tree which 
shot up and enclosed his dead body, was cut down by a 
king and turned by him into a pillar of his house? We 
can hardly doubt, therefore, that this incident of the legend 
was supposed to be dramatically set forth in the erection of 
the ded column by the king. Like the similar custom of 
cutting a pine-tree and fastening an image to it in the 
rites of Attis, the ceremony may have belonged to that class 
of customs of which the bringing in of the May-pole is 
among the most familiar. The association of the king and 
queen of Egypt with the ded pillar reminds us of the associa- 
tion of a King and Queen of May with the May-pole.? The 
resemblance may be more than superficial. 


1 As to the że? or ded pillar and its 
erection at the festival see H. Brugsch 
in Zeitschrift fiir ägyptische Sprache 
und Alterthumskunde, 1881, pp. 84, 
96; id., Religion und Mythologie der 
alien Aegypter, p. 618; A. Erman, 
Aegypten und aegyplisches Leben im 
Altertum, pp. 377 5Sq.3; id., Die 
ägyptische Religion,” pp. 22, 64; C. P. 
Tiele, History of the Egyptian Religion 
(London, 1882), pp. 46 sg.; Sir J. 
Gardiner Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (Lon- 
don, 1878), iii. pp. 67, note 3, and 82 ; 
A. Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, pp. 289 sg.; G. Maspero, 
Histoire ancienne des Peuples de? Orient 
Classique, i. 130 sg.; A. Moret, 
Du caractère religieux de la royauté 
Pharaonique, p. 153, note’; id., 
Mystéres Egyptiens, pp. 12-16; E. A. 
Wallis Budge, The Gods ofthe Egyptians, 
ii, 122, 124, sg.3 id. Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, i. 6, 37, 48, 


51 sgg.; Miss Margaret A. Murray, 
The Osireion at Abydos, pp. 27, 28; 
Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums,? 
i. 2, p. 70. In a letter to me (dated 
8th December, 1910) my colleague Pro- 
fessor P. E. Newberry tells me that he 
believes Osiris to have been originally 
a cedar-tree god imported into Egypt 
from the Lebanon, and he regards the 
ded pillar as a lopped cedar-tree. The 
flail, as a symbol of Osiris, he believes to 
be the instrument used to collect incense. 
A similar flail is used by peasants in 
Crete to extract the ladanum gum from 
the shrubs. See P. de Tournefort, 
Relation dun Voyage du Levant 
(Amsterdam, 1718), i. 29, with the 
plate. For this reference I am indebted 
to Professor Newberry. 


2 Plutarch, Zszs ef Osiris, 15. 
above, p. 9. 


3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ti. 88-90. 
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In the hall of Osiris at Denderah the coffin containing 
the hawk-headed mummy of the god is clearly depicted as 
enclosed within a tree, apparently a conifer, the trunk and 
branches of which are seen above and below the coffin,! 
The scene thus corresponds closely both to the myth and 
to the ceremony described by Firmicus Maternus. In 
another scene at Denderah a tree of the same sort is repre- 
sented growing between the dead and the reviving Osiris, as 
if on purpose to indicate that the tree was the symbol of 
the divine resurrection.” A pine-cone often appears on the 
monuments as an offering presented to Osiris, and a manu- 
script of the Louvre speaks of the cedar as sprung from him. 
The sycamore and the tamarisk were also his trees. In 
inscriptions he is spoken of as residing in them;* and in 
tombs his mother Nut is often portrayed standing in the 
midst of a sycamore-tree and pouring a libation for the 
benefit of the dead In one of the Pyramid Texts we 
read, “ Hail to thee, Sycamore, which enclosest the god” ;® 
and in certain temples the statue of Osiris used to be 
placed for seven days upon branches of sycamores. The 
explanation appended in the sacred texts declares that the 
placing of the image on the tree was intended to recall 
the seven months passed by Osiris in the womb of his 
mother Nut, the goddess of the sycamore.’ The rite recalls 
the story that Adonis was born after ten months’ gestation 
from a myrrh-tree.® Further, in a sepulchre at How 
(Diospolis Parva) a tamarisk is depicted overshadowing 
the tomb of Osiris, while a bird is perched among the 
branches with the significant legend “the soul of Osiris,” ° 


1 A. Mariette-Bey, Dendérah, iv. 
pl. 66. 

2 A. Mariette-Bey, Dendérah, iv. 
pl. 72. Compare E. Lefébure, Le 
mythe Ostrien, pp. 194, 196, who re- 
gards the tree as a conifer. But it is 
perhaps a tamarisk. 

3 E. Lefébure, of. cit. pp. 195, 197. 

4 S. Birch, in Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Customs of the Anctent 
Egyptians (London, 1878), iii. 84. 

5 Sir J. G. Wilkinson, of. cit. iii. 
62-64; E. A. Wallis Budge, 7e Gods 
of the Egyptians, ii. 106 sg.3 G. 


Maspero, Histoire ancienne des Peuples 
de l Orient Classique, i. 185. 

€ J. H. Breasted, Development of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt (London, 1912), p. 28. 

7 A. Moret, Kings and Gods of 
Egypt (New York and London, 1912), 
p. 83. 

8 Above, vol. i. pp. 227 sg. 

® Sir J. G. Wilkinson, of. ct. iii, 
349 sg.3 A. Erman, Aegypten und 
acgyptisches Leben im Altertum, p. 368; 
H. Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie 
der alten Aegypter, p. 621. 
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showing that the spirit of the dead god was believed to 
haunt his sacred tree? Again, in the series of sculptures 
which illustrate the mystic history of Osiris in the great 
temple of Isis at Philae, a tamarisk is figured with two men 
pouring water on it. Tke accompanying inscription leaves 
no doubt, says Brugsch, that the verdure of the earth was 
believed to be connected with the verdure of the tree, and 
that the sculpture refers to the grave of Osiris at Philae, of 
which Plutarch tells us that it was overshadowed by a mzethzde 
plant, taller than any olive-tree. This sculpture, it may be 
observed, occurs in the same chamber in which the god is 
represented as a corpse with ears of corn springing from 
him.? In inscriptions he is referred to as “the one in the 
tree,” “the solitary one in the acacia,” and so forth® On 
the monuments he sometimes appears as a mummy covered 
with a tree or with plants ;* and trees are represented grow- 
ing from his grave. 

It accords with the character of Osiris as a tree-spirit 
that his worshippers were forbidden to injure fruit-trees, and 
with his character as a god of vegetation in general that 
they were not allowed to stop up wells of water, which are 
so important for the irrigation of hot southern lands.® 


1 We may compare a belief of some soul of the tree. Compare Balder the 


of the Californian Indians that the owl 
is the guardian spirit and deity of the 
‘* California big tree,” and that it is 
equally unlucky to fell the tree or to 
shoot the bird. See S, Powers, 77zbes 
of California (Washington, 1877), p. 
398. Whena Maori priest desires to 
protect the life or soul (4az) of a tree 
against the insidious arts of magicians, 
he sets a bird-snare in the tree, and 
the first bird caught in the snare, or 
its right wing, embodies the life or 
soul ofthe tree. Accordingly the priest 
recites appropriate spells over the bird 
or its wing and hides it away in the 
forest. After that no evil-disposed 
magician can hurt the tree, since its 
life or soul is not in it but hidden away 
in the forest. See Elsdon Best, 
“ Spiritual Concepts of the Maori,” 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, ix. 
(1900) p. 195. Thus the bird or its 
wing is the depository of the external 


Beautiful, ii. 95 sgg. 

2 Sir J. G. Wilkinson, of. cit, iii. 
349 sg.; H. Brugsch, Religion und 
Mythologie der alten Aegypler, p. 621; 
R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia 
£gizia, tav. cclxiii. ; Plutarch, Zszs e¢ 
Osiris, 20. In this passage of Plutarch 
it has been proposed by G. Parthey 
to read puplkns (tamarisk) for pnOidns 
(methide), and the conjecture appears 
to be accepted by Wilkinson, Joc. cit. 

3 E. Lefébure, Le mythe Osirien, 
P: 191. 

t E. Lefébure, of. cit. p. 188. 

6 R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di 
Mitologia Egizia, tav. ccciv.; G, 
Maspero, Histoire ancienne des Peuples 
de l Orient Classique, ii. 570, fig. 

6 Plutarch, Js¢s e¢ Osiris, 35. One 
of the points in which the myths of 
Isis and Demeter agree is that both 
goddesses in the search for the loved 
and lost one are said to have sat down, 
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According to one legend, he taught men to train the vine 
to poles, to prune its superfluous foliage, and to extract 
the juice of the grape.’ In the papyrus of Nebseni, written 
about 1550 B.C., Osiris is depicted sitting in a shrine, from 
the roof of which hang clusters of grapes;? and in the 
papyrus of the royal scribe Nekht we see the god enthroned 
in front of a pool, from the banks of which a luxuriant vine, 
with many bunches of grapes, grows towards the green face 
of the seated deity.2 The ivy was sacred to him, and was 
called his plant because it is always green.‘ 


§ 3. Osiris a God of Fertility 


As a god of vegetation Osiris was naturally conceived 
as a god of creative energy in general, since men at a certain 
stage of evolution fail to distinguish between the reproductive 
powers of animals and of plants. Hence a striking feature 
in his worship was the coarse but expressive symbolism by 
which this aspect of his nature was presented to the eye not 
merely of the initiated but of the multitude. At his festival 
women used to go about the villages singing songs in his 
praise and carrying obscene images of him which they set 
in motion by means of strings.” The custom was probably 
a charm to ensure the growth of the crops. A similar image 
of him, decked with all the fruits of the earth, is said to have 
stood in a temple before a figure of Isis,° and in the chambers 
dedicated to him at Philae the dead god is portrayed lying 
on his bier in an attitude which indicates in the plainest way 
that even in death his generative virtue was not extinct but 
only suspended, ready to prove a source of life and fertility 


to the world when the opportunity should offer.’ Hymns 


sad at heart and weary, on the edge of 
a well. Hence those who had been 
initiated at Eleusis were forbidden to 
sit on a well. See Plutarch, /szs et 
Osiris, 153 Homer, Hymn to Demeter, 
98 sg. ; Pausanias, i. 39. I; Apollo- 
dorus, Bibliotheca, i. 5. 13 Nicander, 
Theriaca, 486 ; Clement of Alexandria, 
Protrept. ii. 20, p. 16 ed. Potter. 

1 Tibullus, i 7. 33-36; Diodorus 
Siculus, i, 17. I, i. 20. 4. 

2 E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and 


the Egyptian Resurrection, i. 38, 39. 

3 E. A. Wallis Budge, of. cit. i. 
19, 45, with frontispiece. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, i. 17. 4 sg. 

5 Herodotus, ii. 48; Plutarch, Zses 
et Osiris, 12, 18, 36, 513 Diodorus 
Siculus, i, 21. 5, i. 22. 6 sg., iv: Guage 

6 Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium 
haeresium, v. 7, pe 144 e&. Duncker 
and Schneidewin. 

T A, Mariette-Bey, Derdérah, iv. 
plates 66, 68, 69, 70, 88, 89, 90. Com- 
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addressed to Osiris contain allusions to this important side 
of his nature. In one of them it is said that the world 
waxes green in triumph through him; and another declares, 
“Thou art the father and mother of mankind, they live on 
thy breath, they subsist on the flesh of thy body.”' We 
may conjecture that in this paternal aspect he was supposed, 
like other gods of fertility, to bless men and women with 
offspring, and that the processions at his festival were 
intended to promote this object as well as to quicken the 
seed in the ground. It would be to misjudge ancient 
religion to denounce as lewd and profligate the emblems 
and the ceremonies which the Egyptians employed for the 
purpose of giving effect to this conception of the divine 
power. The ends which they proposed to themselves in 
these rites were natural and laudable; only the means they 
adopted to compass them were mistaken. A similar fallacy 
induced the Greeks to adopt a like symbolism in their 
Dionysiac festivals, and the superficial but striking resem- 
blance thus produced between the two religions has perhaps 
more than anything else misled inquirers, both ancient and 
modern, into identifying worships which, though certainly 
akin in nature, are perfectly distinct and independent in 
origin.” 


§ 4. Osiris a God of the Dead 


We have seen that in one of his aspects Osiris was the 
ruler and judge of the dead? To a people like the Egyptians, 
who not only believed in a life beyond the grave but actually 
spent much of their time, labour, and money in preparing 
for it, this office of the god must have appeared hardly, if 
at all, less important than his function of making the earth 
to bring forth its fruits in due season. We may assume 
that in the faith of his worshippers the two provinces of the 


pare R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di 
Mitologia Egizia, tavv. cclxxi., cclxxii., 
eclxxvi., cclxxxv., cclxxxvi., cclxxxvii., 
cclxxxix., cexe.; E. A. Wallis Budge, 
The Gods of the Egyptians, ii. 132, 
M30, 137. 

ł Miss Margaret A. Murray, Zhe 
Osireion at Abydos, p. 27. 

2 That the Greek Dionysus was 
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nothing but a slightly disguised form 
of the Egyptian Osiris has been held 
by Herodotus in ancient and by Mr, 
P. Foucart in modern times. See 
Herodotus, ii. 49; P. Foucart, Le 
culte de Dionysos en Attigue (Paris, 
1904) (Memoires de P Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, xxxvii}. 
3 Above, pp. 13 sg. 
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god were intimately connected. In laying their dead in 
the grave they committed them to his keeping who could 
raise them from the dust to life eternal, even as he caused 
the seed to spring from the ground. Of that faith the corn- 
stuffed effigies of Osiris found in Egyptian tombs furnish an 
eloquent and unequivocal testimony.’ They were at once 
an emblem and an instrument of resurrection. Thus from 
the sprouting of the grain the ancient Egyptians drew an 
augury of human immortality. They are not the only 
people who have built the same towering hopes on the 
same slender foundation, “Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain: but 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his own body. So also is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption: it is 
sown in weakness; it is raised in power: it is sown a 
natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body.” ? 

A god who thus fed his people with his own broken 
body in this life, and who held out to them a promise of a 
blissful eternity in a better world hereafter, naturally reigned 
supreme in their affections. We need not wonder, therefore, 
that in Egypt the worship of the other gods was over- 
shadowed by that of Osiris, and that while they were 
revered each in his own district, he and his divine partner 
Isis were adored in all.’ 

1 Above, pp. 90 sg. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii. 115 S., 203 59.3 id., 


Osiris and the Egyptian Resurreciion, 
e Herodotus, ii. 42. Compare E. i, 22 sg. 


* 1 Corinthians xv. 36-38, 42-44. 


CHAPTER VI 
ISIS 


THE original meaning of the goddess Isis is still more 
difficult to determine than that of her brother and husband 
Osiris. Her attributes and epithets were so numerous that 
in the hieroglyphics she is called “the many-named,” “ the 
thousand-named,” and in Greek inscriptions “the myriad- 
named: The late eminent Dutch scholar C. P. Tiele 
confessed candidly that “it is now impossible to tell pre- 
cisely to what natural phenomena the character of Isis at 
first referred.” Yet he adds, “ Originally she was a goddess 
of fecundity.”* Similarly Dr. Budge writes that “Isis was 
the great and beneficent goddess and mother, whose influence 
and love pervaded all heaven and earth and the abode of 
the dead, and she was the personification of the great 
feminine, creative power which conceived, and brought forth 
every living creature and thing, from the gods in heaven to 
man on the earth, and to the insect on the ground; what 
she brought forth she protected, and cared for, and fed, and 
nourished, and she employed her life in using her power 
graciously and successfully, not only in creating new beings 
but in restoring those that were dead. She was, besides 
these things, the highest type of a faithful and loving wife 


1 H. Brugsch, Religion und Mytho- In Egyptian her name is Mest or Ast, 
logie der alten Aegypler, p. 645; W.  butthe derivation and meaning of the 
Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscrip- name are unknown. See A. Wiede- 
tiones Selectae, vol. ii. p. 433, No. mann, Zhe Religion of the Ancient 
695 ; Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, Egyptians, pp. 218 sg. 

ili. p. 1232, No. 4941. Compare H. 
Dessau, Znscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 2 C. P. Tiele, History of Egyptian 
vol. ii. Pars i. p. 179, No. 4376A. Religion (London, 1882), p. 57. 
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and mother, and it was in this capacity that the Egypaae 
honoured and worshipped her most.” ' 

Thus in her character of a goddess of fecundity Isis 
answered to the great mother goddesses of Asia, though she 
differed from them in the chastity and fidelity of her conjugal 
life ; for while they were unmarried and dissolute, she had a 
husband and was a true wife to him as well as an affectionate 
mother to their son. Hence her beautiful Madonna-like 
figure reflects a more refined state of society and of morals 
than the coarse, sensual, cruel figures of Astarte, Anaitis, 
Cybele, and the rest of that crew. A clear trace, indeed, of 
an ethical standard very different from our own lingers in 
her double relation of sister and wife to Osiris ; but in most 
other respects she is rather late than primitive, the full-blown 
flower rather than the seed of a long religious development. 
The attributes ascribed to her were too various to be all 
her own. They were graces borrowed from many lesser 
deities, sweets rifled from a thousand humbler plants to 
feed the honey of her superb efflorescence. Yet in her 
complex nature it is perhaps still possible to detect the 
original nucleus round which by a slow process of accretion 
the other elements gathered. For if her brother and husband 
Osiris was in one of his aspects the corn-god, as we have seen 
reason to believe, she must surely have been the corn-goddess. 
There are at least some grounds for thinking so. For if we 
may trust Diodorus Siculus, whose authority appears to have 
been the Egyptian historian Manetho, the discovery of wheat 
and barley was attributed to Isis, and at her festivals stalks 
of these grains were carried in procession to commemorate 
the boon she had conferred on men. A further detail is 
added by Augustine. He says that Isis made the discovery 
of barley at the moment when she was sacrificing to the 
common ancestors of her husband and herself, all of whom 
had been kings, and that she showed the newly discovered 
ears of barley to Osiris and his councillor Thoth or 
Mercury, as Roman writers called him. That is why, 

1 E, A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of passage on the early religion of 
the Egyptians, ìi. 203 sg. Egypt, prefacing it with the remark 
2 Diodorus Siculus, i. 14. 1 sg, that Diodorus’s account of the sub- 


Eusebius (Praeparatio Evangelii, iii. ject was more concise than that of 
3) quotes from Diodorus a long Manetho. 
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adds Augustine, they identify Isis with Ceres Further, 
at harvest-time, when the Egyptian reapers had cut the first 
stalks, they laid them down and beat their breasts, wailing 
and calling upon Isis? The custom has been already ex- 
plained as a lament for the corn-spirit slain under the sickle.’ 
Amongst the epithets by which Isis is designated in the in- 
scriptions are “ Creatress of green things,” “Green goddess, 
whose green colour is like unto the greenness of the earth,” 
“Lady of Bread,” “Lady of Beer,” “ Lady of Abundance.” * 
According to Brugsch she is “not only the creatress of the 
fresh verdure of vegetation which covers the earth, but is 
actually the green corn-field itself, which is personified as a 
goddess.” This is confirmed by her epithet Socket or Sochet, 
meaning “a corn-field,” a sense which the word still retains 
in Coptic. The Greeks conceived of Isis as a corn-goddess, 
for they identificd her with Demeter.” In a Greek epigram 
she is described as “ she who has given birth to the fruits of 
the earth,” and “the mother of the ears of corn”;® and in 
a hymn composed in her honour she speaks of herself as 
“queen of the wheat-field,” and is described as “ charged with 
the care of the fruitful furrow’s wheat-rich path.”® Accord- 
ingly, Greek or Roman artists often represented her with ears 
of corn on her head or in her hand.” 

Such, we may suppose, was Isis in the olden time, a 
rustic Corn-Mother adored with uncouth rites by Egyptian 
swains. But the homely features of the clownish goddess 
could hardly be traced in the refined, the saintly form which, 
spiritualized by ages of religious evolution, she presented to 
her worshippers of after days as the true wife, the tender 


L Augustine, De civitate Det, viii. 
27. Tertullian says that Isis wore a 
wreath of the corn she had discovered 
(De corona, 7). 

2 Diodorus Siculus, i. 14. 2. 

3 See above, p. 45, and vol. i. p. 232. 

å H. Brugsch, Keligion und Mytho- 
logie der alten Aegypter, p. 6473 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, ii, 277. 

5 H. Brugsch, of. cit. p. 649. Com- 
pare E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of 
the Egyptians, ii. 216. 

6 H. Brugsch, Joc, cit. 


T Herodotus, ii. 59, 156; Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 13, 25, 96; Apollodorus, 
Bibliotheca, ii. 1. 3; J. Tzetzes, Schol. 
on Lycophron, 212. See further W. 
Drexler, s.v. ‘* Isis,” in W. H. Ros- 
chers Lexikon der griech. und rom. 
Mythologie, ii. 443 sg. 

8 Anthologia Planudea, cclxiv. 1. 

9 Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus 
conlecta, ed. G. Kaibel (Berlin, 1878), 
No. 1028, pp. 437 sg.3 Orphica, ed. 
E. Abel (Leipsic and Prague, 1885), 
PP. 295 599: 

10 W, Drexler, of. eit. ii. 448 sgg. 
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mother, the beneficent queen of nature, encircled with the 
nimbus of moral purity, of immemorial and mysterious 
sanctity. Thus chastened and transfigured she won many 
hearts far beyond the boundaries of her native land. In that 
welter of religions which accompanied the decline of national 
life in antiquity her worship was one of the most popular at 
Rome and throughout the empire. Some of the Roman 
emperors themselves were openly addicted to it? And how- 
ever the religion of Isis may, like any other, have been often 
worn as a cloak by men and women of loose life, her rites 
appear on the whole to have been honourably distinguished 
by a dignity and composure, a solemnity and decorum well 
fitted to soothe the troubled mind, to ease the burdened heart. 
They appealed therefore to gentle spirits, and above all to 
women, whom the bloody and licentious rites of other 
Oriental goddesses only shocked and repelled. We need 
not wonder, then, that in a period of decadence, when 
traditional faiths wcre shaken, when systems clashed, when 
men’s minds were disquieted, when the fabric of empire 
itself, once deemed eternal, began to show ominous rents 
and fissures, the serene figure of Isis with her spiritual 
calm, her gracious promise of immortality, should have 
appeared to many like a star in a stormy sky, and should 
have roused in their breasts a rapture of devotion not unlike 
that which was paid in the Middle Ages to the Virgin 
Mary. Indeed her stately ritual, with its shaven and 
tonsured priests, its matins and vespers, its tinkling music, 
its baptism and aspersions of holy water, its solemn pro- 
cessions, its jewelled images of the Mother of God, presented 
many points of similarity to the pomps and ceremonies of 
Catholicism? The resemblance need not be purely acci- 


1 Otho often celebrated, or at least 


Marc-Aurèle et la fin du Monde Antique 
attended, the rites of Isis, clad in a 


(Paris, 1882), pp. 570 s99. ; J. Reville, 


linen garment (Suetonius, Ofho, 12). 
Commodus did the same, with shaven 
head, carrying the effigy of Anubis. 
See Lampridius, Commodus, 9; Spar- 
tianus, Pescennius Niger, 6; id., Cara- 
callus, 9. 

2 L. Preller, Römische Mythologie 
(Berlin, 1881-1883), ii. 373-385; J. 
Marquardt, Römische Staatsverwaltung 
(Leipsic, 1885), iii.2 77-81 ; E. Renan, 


La religion romaine à Rome sous les 
Sévéeres (Paris, 1886), pp. 54-61; G. 
Lafaye, Histoire du culte des divinités 
@ Alexandrie (Paris, 1884); E. Meyer 
and W. Drexler, s.v. ‘‘ Isis,” in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. 
Mythologie, ii. 360 sgg.; S. Dill, 
Roman Society in the Last Century of 
the Western Empire? (London, 1899), 
Pp. 79 5g., 85 sgg. ; id., Roman Society 
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dental. Ancient Egypt may have contributed its share 
to the gorgeous symbolism of the Catholic Church as well 
as to the pale abstractions of her theology.’ Certainly in 
art the figure of Isis suckling the infant Horus is so like 
that of the Madonna and child that it has sometimes 
received the adoration of ignorant Christians? And to 
Isis in her later character of patroness of mariners the 
Virgin Mary perhaps owes her beautiful epithet of Stella 
Maris, “Star of the Sea,” under which she is adored by 
tempest-tossed sailors? The attributes of a marine deity 
may have been bestowed on Isis by the sea-faring Greeks 
of Alexandria. They are quite foreign to her original 
character and to the habits of the Egyptians, who had no 
love of the sea.* On this hypothesis Sirius, the bright star 
of Isis, which on July mornings rises from the glassy waves 
of the eastern Mediterranean, a harbinger of halcyon weather 
to mariners, was the true Stella Maris, “the Star of the 


Sea.” 


from Nero to Marcus Aurelius (Lon- 
don, 1904), pp. 560 sgg. The chief 
passage on the worship of Isis in the 
West is the eleventh book of Apuleius’s 
Metamorphoses. On the reputation 
which the goddess enjoyed as a healer 
of the sick see Diodorus Siculus, i. 
25e W. Drexler, of: ci. ii, 521 
sgg. The divine partner of Isis in 
later times, especially outside of 
Egypt, was Serapis, that is Osiris- 
Apis (Asar-Hapi), the sacred Apis bull 
of Memphis, identified after death with 
Osiris. His oldest sanctuary was at 
Memphis (Pausanias, i. 18. 4), and 
there was one at Babylon in the time 
of Alexander the Great (Plutarch, 
Alexander, 76; Arrian, Anabasis, vii. 
26). Ptolemy I. or II, built a great and 
famous temple in his honour at Alex- 
andria, where he set up an image of 
the god which was commonly said 
to have been imported from Sinope 
in Pontus. See Tacitus, Azstor. iv. 
83 sg.; Plutarch, /s¢s ef Osiris, 27-29 3 
Clement of Alexandria, Profrept. iv. 
48, p. 42 ed. Potter. In after ages 
the institution of the worship of Serapis 


was attributed to this Ptolemy, but all 
that the politic Macedonian monarch 
appears to have done was to assimilate 
the Egyptian Osiris to the Greek Pluto, 
and so to set up a god whom Egyptians 
and Greeks could unite in worshipping. 
Serapis gradually assumed the attributes 
of Aesculapius, the Greek god of heal- 
ing, in addition to those of Pluto, the 
Greek god of the dead. See G. Lafaye, 
Histoire du culte des divinités d Alex- 
andrie, pp. 16 sgg. ; A. Wiedemann, 
Herodots zweites Buch, p. 589; E. 
A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii. 195 sgg.3; A. Erman, 
Die ägyptische Religion,” pp. 237 sq. 

1 The resemblance of Isis to the 
Virgin Mary has often been pointed 
out. See W. Drexler, s.v. *‘ Isis,” 
in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech, 
und rim. Mythologie, ii. 428 sgg. 

2 W, Drexler, of. cit. ii. 430 sg. 

3 Th. Trede, Das Heidentum in der 
römischen Kirche (Gotha, 1889-1891), 
iii. 144 sg. 

4 On this later aspect of Isis see 
W. Drexler, of, cit. ii. 474 $99. 
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CHAPTER VII 
OSIRIS AND THE SUN 


Osiris has been sometimes interpreted as the sun-god ; 
and in modern times this view has been held by so many 
distinguished writers that it deserves a brief examination. 
If we inquire on what evidence Osiris has been identified 
with the sun or the sun-god, it will be found on analysis 
to be minute in quantity and dubious, where it is not 
absolutely worthless, in quality. The diligent Jablonski, the 
first modern scholar to collect and sift the testimony of 
classical writers on Egyptian religion, says that it can be 
shown in many ways that Osiris is the sun, and that he 
could produce a cloud of witnesses to prove it, but that it is 
ncedless to do so, since no learned man is ignorant of the 
fact.. Of the writers whom he condescends to quote, the 
only two who expressly identify Osiris with the sun are 
Diodorus and Macrobius. The passage in Diodorus runs 
thus:° “It is said that the aboriginal inhabitants of Egypt, 
looking up to the sky, and smitten with awe and wonder at 
the nature of the universe, supposed that there were two 
gods, eternal and primaeval, the sun and the moon, of whom 
they named the sun Osiris and the moon Isis.’ Even if 
Diodorus’s authority for this statement is Manctho, as there 
is some ground for belicving,® little or no weight can be 
attached to it. For it is plainly a philosophical, and there- 
fore a late, explanation of the first beginnings of Egyptian 
religion, reminding us of Kants familiar saying about 
the starry heavens and the moral law rather than of the 


1 P. E. Jablonski, Pantheon Aegyp- 2 Diodorus Siculus, i. 21. I. 
tiorum (Frankfort, 1750-1752), i. 125 
54. 3 See p. 116, note ?, 
120 
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rude traditions of a primitive people. Jablonskis second 
authority, Macrobius, is no better, but rather worse. For 
Macrobius was the father of that large family of myth- 
ologists who resolve all or most gods into the sun. Accord- 
ing to him Mercury was the sun, Mars was the sun, Janus 
was the sun, Saturn was the sun, so was Jupiter, also 
Nemesis, likewise Pan, and so on through a great part of 
the pantheon.’ It was natural, therefore, that he should 
identify Osiris with the sun,’ but his reasons for doing so 
are excecdingly slight. He refers to the ceremonies of 
alternate lamentation and joy as if they reflected the 
vicissitudes of the great luminary in his course through the 
sky. Further, he argues that Osiris must be the sun 
because an eye was one of his symbols. It is true that 
an eye was a symbol of Osiris and it is also true that the 
sun was often called ‘the eye of Horus”;* yet the co- 
incidence hardly suffices to establish the identity of the two 
deities. The opinion that Osiris was the sun is also 
mentioned, but not accepted, by Plutarch, and it is referred 
to by Firmicus Maternus.’ 

Amongst modern scholars, Lepsius, in identifying Osiris The later 
with the sun, appears to rely mainly on the passage of eee 
Diodorus already quoted. But the monuments, he adds, Osiris with 
also show “that down to a late time Osiris was sometimes ee 
conceived as Ra. In this quality he is named Oszrts-Ra %oes not 


1 See Macrobius, Saturnalia, bk. i. 

2 Saturn. i, 21. II. 

3 Plutarch, Jsés ef Osíris, 10 and 
513 Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs of the Anctent Egyptians 
(London, 1878), iii. 353; R. V. 
Lanzone, Dizionario di Mitologia 
Egizia, pp. 782 sg.; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, Zhe Gods of the Egyptians, 
ii, 113 5g.; J. H. Breasted, Develop- 
ment of Religion and Thought in 
Ancient Egypt, pp. 11 sg. Strictly 
speaking, the eye was the eye of Horus, 
which the dutiful son sacrificed in 
behalf of his father Osiris. ** This act 
of filial devotion, preserved to us in 
the Pyramid Texts, made the already 
sacred Horus-eye doubly revered in 
the tradition and feeling of the 
Egyptians. It became the symbol 
of all sacrifice; every gift or offer- 


ing might be called a ‘ Horus-eye,’ 
especially if offered to the dead. Ex- 
cepting the sacred beetle, or scarab, 
it became the commonest and the 
most revered symbol known to 
Egyptian religion, and the myriads 
of eyes, wrought in blue or green 
glaze, or even cut from costly stone, 
which fill our museum collections, and 
are brought home by thousands by the 
modern tourist, are survivals of this 
ancient story of Horus and his devo- 
tion to his father” (J. H. Breasted, 
op. cit. p. 31). 

4 E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of 
the Egyptians, i. 467; A. Erman,” 
Die ägyptische Religion,® p. 8. 

6 Isis et Osiris, 52. 


6 De errore projanarum religionum, 
8. 
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even in the ‘Book of the Dead, and Isis is often called ‘the 
royal consort of Ra?” * That Ra was both the physical sun 
and the sun-god is undisputed; but with every deference 
for the authority of so great a scholar as Lepsius, we may 
doubt whether the identification of Osiris with Ra can 
be accepted as proof that Osiris was originally the sun. 
For the religion of ancient Egypt? may be described as 
a confederacy of local cults which, while maintaining against 
each other a certain measure of jealous and even hostile 
independence, were yet constantly subjected to the fusing 
and amalgamating influence of political centralization and 
philosophic thought. The history of the religion appears 
to have largely consisted of a struggle between these 
opposite forces or tendencies. On the one side there was 
the conservative tendency to preserve the local cults with all 
their distinctive features, fresh, sharp, and crisp as they had 
been handed down from an immemorial past. On the other 
side there was the progressive tendency, favoured by the 
gradual fusion of the people under a powerful central 
government, first to dull the edge of these provincial dis- 
tinctions, and finally to break them down completely and 
merge them in a single national religion. The conservative 
party probably mustered in its ranks the great bulk of the 
people, their prejudices and affections being warmly enlisted 
in favour of the local deity, with whose temple and rites 
they had been familiar from childhood; and the popular 
dislike of change, based on the endearing cffect of old 
association, must have been strongly reinforced by the less 
disinterested opposition of the local clergy, whose material 
interests would necessarily suffer with any decay of their 
shrines. On the other hand the kings, whose power and 
glory rose with the political and ecclesiastical consolidation 
of the realm, were the natural champions of religious unity ; 
and their efforts would be seconded by the refined and 


1 Lepsius, ‘Uber den ersten of Egyptian religion is based on the 
ägyptischen Götterkreis und seine sketch in Ad. Erman’s Aegypten und 
geschichtlich- mythologische Entsteh-  aegyptisches Leben im Altertum, pp. 


ung,” in Abhandlungen der könig- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften su 
Berlin, 1851, pp. 194 sg. 

2 The view here taken of the history 


351 sgg. Compare C. P. Tjele, Ge- 
Schichte der Religion im Altertum 
(Gotha, 1896-1903), i. 79 sg. 
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thoughtful minority, who could hardly fail to be shocked by 
the many barbarous and revolting elements in the local 
rites. As usually happens in such cases, the process of 
religious unification appears to have been largely effected 
by discovering points of similarity, real or imaginary, between 
the provincial deities, which were thereupon declared to be 
only different names or manifestations of the same god. 

Of the deities who thus acted as centres of attraction, 
absorbing in themselves a multitude of minor divinities, by 
far the most important was the sun-god Ra. There appear 
to have been few gods in Egypt who were not at one time 
or other identified with him. Ammon of Thebes, Horus of 
the East, Horus of Edfu, Chnum of Elephantine, Tum of 
Heliopolis, all were regarded as one god, the sun. Even 
the water-god Sobk, in spite of his crocodile shape, did not 
escape the same fate. Indeed one king, Amenophis IV., 
undertook to sweep away all the old gods at a stroke and 
replace them by a single god, the “great living disc of the 
sun”! In the hymns composed in his honour, this deity is 
referred to as “the living disc of the sun, besides whom there 
is none other.” He is said to have made “the far heaven” 
and “men, beasts, and birds; he strengtheneth the eyes 
with his beams, and when he showeth himself, all flowers 


1 On this attempted revolution in 
religion see Lepsius, in Verhandlungen 
der kinigl. Akad, der Wissenschaften 
gu Berlin, 1851, pp. 196-201; A. 
Erman, Aegypten und aegyptisches 
Leben im Altertum, pp. 74 S9., 355- 
357; id., Die ägyptische Religion,? 
PpP- 76-84; H. Brugsch, History of 
Egypt (London, 1879), i. 441 s94. ; 
A. Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte 
(Gotha, 1884), pp. 396 sgg.; id., Die 
Religion der alten Agypter, pp. 20-22 ; 
td., Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, 
Pp. 35-433 C. P. Tiele, Geschichte der 
Religion im Altertum, i. 84-92; G. 
Maspero, Histoire ancienne des Peuples 
de L’Orient Classique, ii. 316 sgg.3 
E. A. Wallis Budge, Zhe Gods of the 
Egyptians, ii. 68-84 ; J. H. Breasted, 
History of the Ancient Egyptians (Lon- 
don, 1908), pp. 264-289; A. Moret, 
Kings and Gods of Egypt (New 
Vork and London, 1912), pp. 41-68. 


A very sympathetic account of this 
remarkable religious reformer is given 
by Professor J. H. Breasted (De- 
velopment of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, pp. 319-343). 
Amenophis IV. reigned from about 
1375 to 1358 B.C. His new capital, 
Akhetaton, the modern Tell-el-Amarna, 
was on the right bank of the Nile, 
between Memphis and Thebes. The 
king has been described as “‘ of all the 
Pharaohs the most curious and at the 
same time the most enigmatic figure.” 
To explain his bodily and mental 
peculiarities some scholars conjectured 
that through his mother, Queen Tii, 
he might have had Semitic blood in his 
veins. But this theory appears to have 
been refuted by the discovery in 1905 
of the tomb of Queen Tii’s parents, the 
contents of which are of pure Egyptian 
style. See A. Moret, of. cit. pp. 
46 sg. 
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live and grow, the meadows flourish at his upgoing and 
are drunken at his sight, all cattle skip on their feet, 
and the birds that are in the marsh flutter for joy.” Itis 
he “who bringeth the years, createth the months, maketh 
the days, calculateth the hours, the lord of time, by whom 
men reckon.” In his zeal for the unity of god, the king 
commanded to erase the names of all other gods from the 
monuments, and to destroy thcir images. His rage was 
particularly directed against the god Ammon, whose name 
and likeness were effaced wherever they were found ; even 
the sanctity of the tomb was violated in order to destroy 
the memorials of the hated deity. In some of the halls of 
the great temples at Carnac, Luxor, and other places, all the 
names of the gods, with a few chance exceptions, were 
scratched out. The monarch even changed his own name, 
Amenophis, because it was compounded of Ammon, and 
took instead the name of Chu-en-aten, “ gleam of the sun’s 
disc.” Thebes itself, the ancient capital of his glorious 
ancestors, full of the monuments of their piety and idolatry, 
was no longer a fit home for the puritan king. He deserted 
it, and built for himself a new capital in Middle Egypt 
at the place now known as Tell-el-Amarna. Here in a 
few years a city of palaces and gardens rose like an 
exhalation at his command, and here the king, his dearly 
loved wife and children, and his complaisant courtiers 
led a merry life. The grave and sombre ritual of Thebes 
was discarded. The sun-god was worshipped with songs 
and hymns, with the music of harps and flutes, with 
offerings of cakes and fruits and flowers. Blood seldom 
stained his kindly altars. The king himself celebrated the 
offices of religion. He preached with unction, and we may 
be sure that his courtiers listened with at least an outward 
semblance of devotion. From the too-faithful portraits of 
himself which he has bequeathed to us we can still picture 
to ourselves the heretic king in the pulpit, with his tall, 
lanky figure, his bandy legs, his pot-belly, his long, lean, 
haggard face aglow with the fever of religious fanaticism. 
Yet “the doctrine,’ as he loved to call it, which he 
proclaimed to his hearers was apparently no stern message 
of renunciation in this world, of terrors in the world to 
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come. The thoughts of death, of judgment, and of a 
life beyond the grave, which weighed like a nightmare 
on the minds of the Egyptians, seem to have been 
banished for a time. Even the name of Osiris, the 
awful judge of the dead, is not once mentioned in the 
graves at Tell-cl-Amarna. All this lasted only during the 
life of the reformer. His death was followed by a violent 
reaction. The old gods were reinstated in their rank and 
privileges: their names and images were restored, and new 
temples were built. But all the shrines and palaces reared 
by the late king were thrown down: even the sculptures 
that referred to him and to his god in rock-tombs and on 
the sides of hills were erased or filled up with stucco: his 
name appears on no later monument, and was carefully 
omitted from all official lists. The new capital was 
abandoned, never to be inhabited again. Its plan can 
still be traced in the sands of the desert. 

This attempt of King Amenophis IV. is only an ex- 
treme example of a tendency which appears to have 
affected the religion of Egypt as far back as we can 
trace it. Therefore, to come back to our point, in attempt- 
ing to discover the original character of any Egyptian god, 
no weight can be given to the identification of him with 
other gods, least of all with the sun-god Ra. Far from 
helping to follow up the trail, these identifications only cross 
and confuse it. The best evidence for the original character 
of the Egyptian gods is to be found in their ritual and 
myths, so far as these are known, and in the manner in 
which they are portrayed on the monuments. It is mainly 
on evidence drawn from these sources that I rest my 
interpretation of Osiris. 

The ground upon which some modern writers scem chiefly 
to rely for the identification of Osiris with the sun is that 
the story of his death fits better with the solar phenomena 
than with any other in nature. It may readily be admitted 
that the daily appearance and disappearance of the sun 
might very naturally be expressed by a myth of his death 
and resurrection ; and writers who regard Osiris as the sun 
are careful to indicate that it is the diurnal, and not the 
annual, course of the sun to which they understand the 
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myth to apply. Thus Renouf, who identified Osiris with 
the sun, admitted that the Egyptian sun could not with any 
show of reason be described as dead in winter.’ But if his 
daily death was the theme of the legend, why was it celebrated 
by an annual ceremony? This fact alone seems fatal to the 
interpretation of the myth as descriptive of sunset and sun- 
rise. Again, though the sun may be said to die daily, in 
what sense can he be said to be torn in pieces ?? 

In the course of our inquiry it has, I trust, been made 
clear that there is another natural phenomenon to which the 
conception of death and resurrection is as applicable as to 
sunset and sunrise, and which, as a matter of fact, has been 
so conceived and represented in folk-custom. That pheno- 
menon is the annual growth and decay of vegetation. A 
strong reason for interpreting the death of Osiris as the 
decay of vegetation rather than as the sunset is to be found 
in the general, though not unanimous, voice of antiquity, 
which classed together the worship and myths of Osiris, 
Adonis, Attis, Dionysus, and Demeter, as religions of 


essentially the same type.® 


1 P, Le Page Renouf, Lectures on 
the Origin and Growth of Religion® 
(London, 1884), p. 113. 

2 The late eminent scholar C. P. 
Tiele, who formerly interpreted Osiris 
as a sun-god (History of Egyptian Re- 
ligion, pp. 43 sgq.), afterwards adopted 
a view of his nature which approaches 
more nearly to the one advocated in 
this book. See his Geschichte der Re- 
ligion im Altertum, i. 35 Sg., 123. 
Professor Ed. Meyer also formerly 
regarded Osiris as a sun-god; he now 
interprets him as a great vegetation 
god, dwelling in the depths of the 
earth and causing the plants and 
trees to spring from it. The god’s 
symbol, the ded pillar (see above, pp. 
108 sg.), he takes to be a tree-trunk 
with cross-beams. See Ed. Meyer, 
Geschichte des Altertums, i. p. 67, § 57 
(first edition, 1884) ; #d., 1.2 2. pp. 70, 
84, 87 (second edition, 1909). Sir 
Gaston Maspero has also abandoned the 
theory that Osiris was the sun; he 
mow supposes that the deity originally 
personified the Nile, See his A2stotre 


The consensus of ancient 


anctenne (Paris, 1886), p. 353 and 
his Histoire ancienne des Peuples de 
POrient Classigue, i. (Paris, 1895), 
p. 130, Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge also 
formerly interpreted Osiris as the Nile 
(The Gods of the Egyptians, i. 122, 
123), and this view was held by some 
ancient writers (Plutarch, Zszs ef Osíris, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 39). Compare Miss 
M. A. Murray, The Ostreton at Abydos 
(London, 1904), p. 29. Dr. Budge 
now explains Osiris as a deified king. 
See his Osiris and the Egyptian Resur- 
rection, vol. i. pp. xviii, 30 $g., 37, 66 
5g. 168, 254, 256, 290, 300, 312, 


384. As to this view see below, 
pp. 158 sgg. o 
3 For the identification of Osiris 


with Dionysus, and of Isis with 
Demeter, see Herodotus, ii. 42, 49, 
59, 144, 156; Plutarch, Zsis et Osiris, 
13, 353 Diodorus Siculus, i. 13, 25, 
96, iv. 1; Orphica, Hymn 42; Eusebius, 
Praepar, Evang. iii. 11. 31; Servius on 
Virgil, Aen, xi. 287; id., on Virgil, 
Georg. i. 166; J. Tzetzes, Schol. on 
Lycophron, 212; Aypara, xxii, 2, 
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opinion on this subject seems too great to be rejected as a 
mere fancy. So closely did the rites of Osiris resemble 
those of Adonis at Byblus that some of the people of 
Byblus themselves maintained that it was Osiris and not 
Adonis whose death was mourned by them.’ Such a view 
could certainly not have been held if the rituals of the two 
gods had not been so alike as to be almost indistinguishable. 
Herodotus found the similarity between the rites of Osiris 
and Dionysus so great, that he thought it impossible the 
latter could have arisen independently; they must, he 
supposed, have been recently borrowed, with slight alterations, 
by the Greeks from the Egyptians.” Again, Plutarch, a very 
keen student of comparative religion, insists upon the de- 
tailed resemblance of the rites of Osiris to those of Dionysus.’ 
We cannot reject the evidence of such intelligent and trust- 
worthy witnesses on plain matters of fact which fell under 
their own cognizance. Their explanations of the worships 
it is indeed possible to reject, for the meaning of religious 
cults is often open to question; but resemblances of ritual 
are matters of observation. Therefore, those who explain 
Osiris as the sun are driven to the alternative of either 
dismissing as mistaken the testimony of antiquity to the 
similarity of the rites of Osiris, Adonis, Attis, Dionysus, 
and Demeter, or of interpreting all these rites as sun-worship. 
No modern scholar has fairly faced and accepted either side 
of this alternative. To accept the former would be to affirm 


in Mythographi Graeci, ed. A. Wester- 
mann (Brunswick, 1843), p. 368; 


andria, Protvept, ii. 19, p. 16 ed. 
Potter. 


Nonnus, Dionys. iv. 269 sg.; Cornutus, 
Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 28; 
Ausonius, Epigrammata, 29 and 30. 
For the identification of Osiris with 
Adonis and Attis see Stephanus 
Byzantius, s.v. ’Apafods; Damascius, 
« Vita Isodori,” in Photius, Biblio- 
theca, ed. Im. Bekker (Berlin, 1824), 
pP- 3434, lines 21 sg.; Hippolytus, 
Refutatio omnium haeresium, v. Q. p. 
168 ed. Duncker and Schneidewin ; 
Orphica, Hymn 42. For the identi- 
fication of Attis, Adonis, and Dionysus 
see Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, iii. 
23 (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, lxvii. 
448); Plutarch, Quaestiones Con- 
viviales, iv. §. 3; Clement of Alex- 


1 Lucian, De dea Syria, 7. Accord- 
ing to Professor Ed. Meyer, the rela 
tions of Egypt to Byblus were very 
ancient and close; he even suggests 
that there may have been from early 
times an Egyptian colony, or at all 
events an Egyptian military post, in 
the city. The commercial importance 
of Byblus arose from its possession 
of the fine cedar forests on the Lebanon; 
the timber was exported to Egypt, 
where it was in great demand, See 
Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums,? 
i. 2, pp. xix, 391 59g. 

2 Herodotus, ii. 49. 

3 Plutarch, /sés ef Osiris, 35. 
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that we know the rites of these deities better than the men 
who practised, or at least who witnessed them. To accept 
the latter would involve a wrenching, clipping, mangling, and 
distorting of myth and ritual from which even Macrobius 
shrank.’ On the other hand, the view that the essence of all 
these rites was the mimic death and revival of vegetation, 
explains them separately and collectively in an easy and 
natural way, and harmonizes with the general testimony 
borne by the ancients to their substantial similarity. 

1 Osiris, Attis, Adonis, and Dionysus however, he interpreted as the moon. 


were all resolved by him into the sun; See the Satusnadlia, bk. i. 
but he spared Demeter (Ceres), whom, 


CHAPTER VIII 
OSIRIS AND THE MOON 


BEFORE we conclude this study of Osiris it will be 
worth while to consider an ancient view of his nature, 
which deserves more attention than it has received in 
modern times. We are told by Plutarch that among the 
philosophers who saw in the gods of Egypt personifications 
of natural objects and forces, there were some who inter- 
preted Osiris as the moon and his enemy Typhon as the 
sun, “because the moon, with her humid and generative 
light, is favourable to the propagation of animals and the 
growth of plants; while the sun with his fierce fire scorches 
and burns up all growing things, renders the greater part 
of the earth uninhabitable by reason of his blaze, and often 
overpowers the moon herself.”? Whatever may be thought 
of the physical qualities here attributed to the moon, the 
arguments adduced by the ancients to prove the identity of 
Osiris with that luminary carry with them a weight which 
has at least not been lightened by the results of modern 
research. An examination of them and of other evidence 
pointing in the same direction will, perhaps, help to set the 
original character of the Egyptian deity in a clearer light.’ 

1. Osiris was said to have lived or reigned twenty-eight 
years. This might fairly be taken as a mythical expression 
for a lunar month? 

2. His body was reported to have been rent into fourteen 
pieces. This might be interpreted of the waning moon, 

1 Plutarch, Jszs ef Osiris, 41. 384 sgg. 

2 On Osiris as a moon-god see E. 3 Plutarch, Jsts eż Osiris, 13, 42. 
A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the 4 Joid. 18, 42. The hieroglyphic 
Egyptian Resurrection, i. 19-22, 59, texts sometimes speak of fourteen 
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which appears to lose a portion of itself on cach of the four- 
teen days that make up the second half of a lunar month. 
It is expressly said that his enemy Typhon found the body 
of Osiris at the full moon ;! thus the dismemberment of the 
god would begin with the waning of the moon. To primitive 
man it seems manifest that the waning moon is actually 
dwindling, and he naturally enough explains its diminution 
by supposing that the planet is being rent or broken in 
pieces or eaten away. The Klamath Indians of Oregon 
speak of the moon as “the one broken to pieces” with 
reference to its changing aspect; they never apply such a 
term to the sun,? whose apparent change of bulk at different 
seasons of the year is far too insignificant to attract the 
attention of the savage, or at least to be described by him in 
such forcible language. The Dacotas believe that when the 
moon is full, a great many little mice begin to nibble at one 
side of it and do not cease till they have eaten it all up, 
after which a new moon is born and grows to maturity, only 
to share the fate of its countless predecessors? A similar 
belief is held by the Huzuls of the Carpathians, except that 
they ascribe the destruction of the old moon to wolves 
instead of to mice.* 

3. At the new moon of the month Phamenoth, which 
was the beginning of spring, the Egyptians celebrated what 
they called “the entry of Osiris into the moon.” 5 

4. At the ceremony called “the burial of Osiris” the 
Egyptians made a crescent-shaped chest “because the 
moon, when it approaches the sun, assumes the form of a 
crescent and vanishes.” © 

5. The bull Apis, held to be an image of the soul of 
Osiris,” was born of a cow which was believed to have been 


2 A. S. Gatschet, Zhe Klamath 
Indians of South. Western Oregon 
(Washington, 1890), p. Ixxxix. 


pieces, and sometimes of sixteen, or 
even eighteen. But fourteen seems to 
have been the true number, because 


the inscriptions of Denderah, which 
refer to the rites of Osiris, describe the 
mystic image of the god as composed 
of fourteen pieces. See E. A. Wallis 
Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, ii. 
126 sg. 3 id., Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, i. 386 sg. 
l Plutarch, Jszs et Osiris, 8. 


3 S. R. Riggs, Dakota Grammar, 
Texts, and Ethnography (Washington, 
1893), p. 16. 

4R. F. Kaindl, 
(Vienna, 1894), p. 97- 

5 Plutarch, Zszs e¢ Osíris, 43. 

6 Mbid. 43. 

7 Ibid. 20, 29. 
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impregnated, not in the vulgar way by a bull, but by a divine 
influence emanating from the moon.! 

6. Once a year, at the full moon, pigs were sacrificed 
simultaneously to the moon and Osiris.” 

7. In a hymn supposed to be addressed by Isis to Osiris, 
it is said that Thoth— 


“ Placeth thy soul in the bark Ma-at, 
In that name which ts thine, of Gop Moon.” 


And again :— 


“ Thou who comest to us as a child each month, 
We do not cease to contemplate thee, 
Thine emanation heightens the brilliancy 
Of the stars of Orion in the firmament.” 8 


Here then Osiris is identified with the moon in set terms. 
If in the same hymn he is said to “illuminate us like Ra” 
(the sun), that is obviously no reason for identifying him with 
the sun, but quite the contrary. For though the moon may 
reasonably be compared to the sun, neither the sun nor 
anything else can reasonably be compared to itself. 

8. In art Osiris is sometimes represented as a human- 
headed mummy grasping in his hands his characteristic 
emblems and wearing on his head, instead of the usual 
crown, a full moon within a crescent.‘ 

Now if in one of his aspects Osiris was originally a 
deity of vegetation, we can casily enough understand 
why in a later and more philosophic age he should 
come to be thus identified or confounded with the moon.? 
For as soon as he begins to meditate upon the causes of 


1 Plutarch, /sts ef Osiris, 433 id., 
Quaest. Conviv, viii. I. 3. Compare 
Herodotus, iii. 28; Aelian, Vat. Anim. 
xi, 10; Mela, i. 9. 58. 

2 Herodotus, ii, 47; Plutarch, sds 
et Osiris, 8. As to pigs in relation to 
Osiris, see Spirzts of the Corn and of 
the Wild, ii. 24 sgg. 

3 P. J. de Horrack, ‘* Lamentations 
of Isis and Nephthys,” Records of the 
Fast, ii. (London, N.D.) pp. 121 $9.3 
H. Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie 
der alten Aegypter, pp. 629 sg.; E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian 
Resurrection, i. 389. ‘Apart from 
the fact that Osiris is actually called 


Asér Aah, z.e. ‘ Osiris the Moon,’ there 
are so many passages which prove 
beyond all doubt that at one period at 
least Osiris was the Moon-god, that it 
is difficult to understand why Diodorus 
stated that Osiris was the sun and Isis 
the moon” (E. A, Wallis Budge, of. 
GIs, hs Pa 

4 E. A, Wallis Budge, Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection, i. 59. 

5 According to C. P. Tiele ( Geschichte 
der Religion im Altertum, i. 79) the 
conception of Osiris as the moon was 
late and never became popular. This 
entirely accords with the view adopted 
in the text, 
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things, the early philosopher is led by certain obvious, 
though fallacious, appearances to regard the moon as the 
ultimate cause of the growth of plants. In the first place 
he associates its apparent growth and decay with the 
growth and decay of sublunary things, and imagines that in 
virtue of a secret sympathy the celestial phenomena really 
produce those terrestrial changes which in point of fact they 
merely resemble. Thus Pliny says that the moon may fairly 
be considered the planet of breath, “ because it saturates the 
earth and by its approach fills bodies, while by its departure 
it empties them. Hence it is,” he goes on, “that shell-fish 
increase with the increase of the moon and that bloodless 
creatures especially feel breath at that time; even the blood 
of men grows and diminishes with the light of the moon, and 
leaves and herbage also feel the same influence, since the 
lunar energy penetrates all things.”! “There is no doubt,” 
writes Macrobius, “that the moon is the author and framer 
of mortal bodies, so much so that some things expand or 
shrink as it waxes or wanes.”? Again, Aulus Gellius puts 
in the mouth of a friend the remark that “the same things 
which grow with the waxing, do dwindle with the waning 
moon,” and he quotes from a commentary of Plutarch’s on 
Hesiod a statement that the onion is the only vegetable 
which violates this great law of nature by sprouting in the 
wane and withering in the increase of the moon.’ Scottish 
Highlanders allege that in the increase of the moon every- 
thing has a tendency to grow or stick together ;* and they 
call the second moon of autumn “the ripening moon” 
(Gealach an abachaidh), because they imagine that crops 
ripen as much by its light as by day.° 

From this supposed influence of the moon on the life of 
plants and animals, men in ancient and modern times have 
deduced a whole code of rules for the guidance of the 
husbandman, the shepherd, and others in the conduct of 


1 Pliny, Wat. Hist. ii, 221. 

2 Macrobius, Comment. in somnium 
Scipionis, i, 11. 7. 

3 Aulus Gellius, xx. 8. For the 
opinions of the ancients on this subject 
see further W. H. Roscher, Uber Selene 
und Verwandtes (Leipsic, 1890), pp. 61 
sgg. 


4 John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, Scot- 
land and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century, edited by A. Allardyce (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1888), ii. 449. 

5 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
pp. 306 sg. i 
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their affairs. Thus an ancient writer on agriculture lays it 
down as a maxim, that whatever is to be sown should be 
sown while the moon is waxing, and that whatever is to be 


cut or gathered should be cut or gathered while it is waning.’ - 


A modern treatise on superstition describes how the super- 
stitious man regulates all his conduct by the moon: “ What- 
ever he would have to grow, he sets about it when she is in 
her increase; but for what he would have made less he 
chooses her wane.”” In Germany the phases of the moon 
are observed by superstitious people at all the more or even 
less important actions of life, such as tilling the fields, 
building or changing houses, marriages, hair-cutting, bleeding, 
cupping, and so forth. The particular rules vary in different 
places, but the principle generally followed is that whatever is 
done to increase anything should be done while the moon 
is waxing; whatever is done to diminish anything should 
be done while the moon is waning. For example, sowing, 
planting, and grafting should be done in the first half of 
the moon, but the felling of timber and mowing should be 
done in the second half? In various parts of Europe it 
is believed that plants, nails, hair, and corns, cut while the 
moon is on the increase, will grow again fast, but that if cut 
while it is on the decrease they will grow slowly or waste 


1 Palladius, De re rustica, i. 34. 8. 
Compare zd. i. 6. 12; Pliny, Vaz. Hist. 
xviii. 321, “omnia guae caeduntur, 
carpuntur, tondentur innoceniius de- 
crescente luna quam crescente fiunt” ; 
Geoponica, i. 6. 8, tives Soxtudfover 
pndev pbivotons THs cedjuns ddAd aŭta- 
vopévns pureverv, 


2 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
iii. 144, quoting Werenfels, Disserta- 
tion upon Superstition (London, 1748), 
p. 6. 


3 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube? (Berlin, 1869), § 65, pp. 57 
sq. Compare J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie* (Berlin, 1875-1878), ii. 
595; Montanus, Die deutsche Volks- 
feste, Volksbrauche und deutscher Volks- 
glaube (Iserlohn, N.D.), p. 128; M. 
Prätorius, Deliciae Prussicae (Berlin, 
1871), p. 18; O. Schell, ‘‘ Einige 


Bemerkungen über den Mond im heuti- 
gen Glauben des bergischen Volkes,” 
Am Ur-quell, v. (1894) p. 173. The 
rule that the grafting of trees should be 
done at the waxing of the moon is laid 
down by Pliny (Wat. Hist. xvii. 108). 
At Deutsch-Zepling in Transylvania, 
by an inversion of the usual custom, 
seed is generally sown at the waning 
of the moon (A. Heinrich, Agrarische 
Sitten und Gebräuche unter den Sachsen 
Stebenbirgens, Hermannstadt, 1880, p. 
7). Some French peasants also prefer 
to sow in the wane (F. Chapiseau, 
Folk-lore de la Beauce et du Perche, 
Paris, 1902, i, 291). In the Abruzzi 
also sowing and grafting are commonly 
done when the moon is on the wane; 
timber that is to be durable must be 
cut in January during the moon’s de- 
crease (G. Finamore, Credenze, Usi e 
Costumi Abruzzesi, Palermo, 1890, p. 
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away.! Hence persons who wish their hair to grow thick 
and long should cut it in the first half of the moon? On 
the same principle sheep are shorn when the moon is 
waxing, because it is supposed that the wool will then 
be longest and most enduring. Some negroes of the 
Gaboon think that taro and other vegetables never thrive 
if they are planted after full moon, but that they grow fast 
and strong if they are planted in the first quarter.* The 
Highlanders of Scotland used to expect better crops of 
grain by sowing their seed in the moon’s increase. On the 
other hand they thought that garden vegetables, such as 
onions and kail, run to seed if they are sown in the increase, 
but that they grow to pot-herbs if they are sown in 
the wane. So Thomas Tusser advised the peasant to 
sow peas and beans in the wane of the moon “that they 


with the planet may rest and arise. 


1 P, Sébillot, Traditions et Supersti- 
tions de la Haute- Bretagne (Paris, 
1882), ii. 355; L. F. Sauvé, Folk-lore 
des Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 1889), p. 53 
J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain, iii. 150; Holzmayer, 
« Osiliana,” Verhandlungen der 
gelehrten Estnichen Gesellschaft zu 
Dorpat, vii. (1872) p. 47. 

2 The rule is mentioned by Varro, 
Rerum Rusticarum, i. 37 (where we 
should probably read ‘‘ me decrescente 
tondens calvos fam,” and refer istaec to 
the former member of the preceding 
sentence); A. Wuttke, 4¢.; Mon- 
tanus, of. cit. p. 128; P. Sébillot, 
Lc. ; E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, 
1852), p. 511, § 421; W. J. A. von 
Tettau und J. D. H. Temme, Die 
Volkssagen Ostpreussens, Litthauens 
und Westpreussens (Berlin, 1837), p. 
283; A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 386, § 923 
L. Schandein, in Bavaria, Landes- und 
Volkskunde des Königreichs Bayern 
(Munich, 1860-1867), iv. 2, p. 402; 
F. S. Krauss, Volksglaube und religiöser 
Brauch der Siidslaven (Minster, i. W., 
1890), p. 153 E. Krause, “ Aber- 
gläubische Kuren und sonstiger Aber- 
glaube in Berlin,” Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnologie, xv. (1883) p. 91; R. 


"7 The Zulus welcome 


Wuttke, Sächsische Volkskunde? (Dres- 
den, 1901), p. 369; C. S. Burne and 
G. F. Jackson, Shropshire Folk-lore 
(London, 1883), p. 259. The reason 
assigned in the text was probably the 
original one in all cases, though it is 
not always the one alleged now. 

3 F. S. Krauss, of. cit. p. 163 
Montanus, Że. ; Varro, Rerum Rusti- 
carum, i. 37 (see above, note 2). How- 
ever, the opposite rule is observed in 
the Upper Vosges, where it is thought 
that if the sheep are shorn at the new 
moon the quantity of wool will be much 
less than if they were shorn in the 
waning of the moon (L. F. Sauvé, 
Folk-lore des Hautes- Vosges, p. 5). In 
the Bocage of Normandy, also, wool is 
clipped during the waning of the moon; 
otherwise moths would get into it (J. 
Lecoeur, Æsguisses du Bocage Normand, 
Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883—1887, ii. 12). 

4 Father Lejeune, ‘* Dans la forêt,” 
Missions Catholiques, xxvii. (1895) p. 
272. 

6 S. Johnson, Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland (Baltimore, 1810), 
pP- 183. 

6 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Lslands of Scotland, p. 306. 

T Thomas Tusser, Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry, New 
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the first appearance of the new moon with beating of drums 
and other demonstrations of joy ; but next Jay they abstain 
from all labour, “thinking that if anything is sown on those 
days they can never reap the benefit thereof.” ? 
matter of sowing and planting a refined distinction is some- 
times drawn by French, German, and Esthonian peasants ; 
plants which bear fruit above ground are sown by them 
when the moon is waxing, but plants which are cultivated 
for the sake of their roots, such as potatoes and turnips, are 
sown when the moon is waning.” The reason for this dis- 
tinction seems to be a vague idea that the waxing moon 
is coming up and the waning moon going down, and that 
accordingly fruits which grow upwards should be sown in 
the former period, and fruits which grow downwards in the 
latter. Before beginning to plant their cacao the Pipiles of 
Central America exposed the finest sceds for four nights to 
the moonlight,> but whether they did so at the waxing or 
waning of the moon is not said. Even pots, it would seem, 
are not exempt from this great law of nature. In Uganda 
“ potters waited for the new moon to appear before baking 
their pots; when it was some days old, they prepared their 
fires and baked the vessels. No potter would bake pots 
when the moon was past the full, for he believed that they 
would be a failure, and would be sure to crack or break in 
the burning, if he did so, and that his labour accordingly 
would go for nothing.” * 

Again, the waning of the moon has been commonly 
recommended both in ancient and modern times as the 
proper time for felling trees,° apparently because it was 


Edition (London, 1812), p. 107 (under the Pacific States (London, 


1875- 


February). 

1 Fairweather, in W. F. Owen’s 
Narrative of Voyages to explore the 
Shores of Africa, Arabia, and Mada- 
gascar (London, 1833), ii. 396 sg. 

2 A, Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube,3 § 65, p. 58; J. Lecceur, loc. cit.; 
E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und 
Gebrauche aus Schwaben, p. 511, § 
422; Th. Siebs, ‘Das Saterland,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde, iii. (1893) 
p. 278; Holzmayer, of. cit. p. 47. 

8 H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of 


1876), ii. 719 sg. 

t Rey. J. Roscoe, The Baganda 
(London, 1911), p. 402. 

5 Cato, De agri cultura, 37. 43 
Varro, Rerum Rusticarum, i. 373 
Pliny, Vat, Hist. xvi. 190; Palladius, 
De re rustica, ii. 22, xii. 15 ; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Conviv. iii, 10. 3 3 Macrobius, 
Saturn. vii. 16; A. Wuttke, Ac. 3 
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thought fit and natural that the operation of cutting down 
should be performed on earth at the time when the lunar 
orb was, so to say, being cut down in the sky. In France 
before the Revolution the forestry laws enjoined that trees 
should only be felled after the moon had passed the full; 
and in French bills announcing the sale of timber you may 
still read a notice that the wood was cut in the waning of 
the moon.’ So among the Shans of Burma, when a house 
is to be built, it is a rule that “a lucky day should be chosen 
to commence the cutting of the bamboos. The day must 
not only be a fortunate one for the builder, but it must also 
be in the second half of the month, when the moon is 
waning. Shans believe that if bamboos are cut during the 
first half of the month, when the moon is waxing, they do 
not last well, as boring insects attack them and they will 
soon become rotten. This belief is prevalent all over the 
East”? A like belief obtains in various parts of Mexico. 
No Mexican will cut timber while the moon is increasing ; 
they say it must be cut while the moon is waning or the wood 
will certainly rot.2 In Colombia, South America, people think 
that corn should only be sown and timber felled when the 
moon is on the wane. They say that the waxing moon 
draws the sap up through the trunk and branches, whereas 
the sap flows down and leaves the wood dry during the 


wane of the moon.* But sometimes the opposite rule is 


L. F. Sauvé, Folk-lore des Hautes- 
Vosges, p. 5; F. Chapiseau, Folk-lore 
de la Beauce et du Perche, i. 291 sg. 3 
M. Martin, ‘‘Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland,” in J. 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, iii. 
630; J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, p. 306; G. 
Amalfi, Tradizioni ed Usi nella penin- 
sola Sorrentina (Palermo, 1890), p. 
87; K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
Naturvilkern Zentral-Brasiliens (Ber- 
lin, 1894), p. 559: Compare F. de 
Castelnau, Expédition dans les parties 
centrales de l’ Amérique du Sud (Paris, 
1851-1852), iii. 438. Pliny, while 
he says that the period from the 
twentieth to the thirtieth day of the 
lunar month was the season generally 


-old and 


recommended, adds that the best time 
of all, according to universal opinion, 
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Normand, ii. 11 sg. 

2 Mrs. Leslie Milne, Shans at Home 
(London, 1910), p. 100, 

3 Letter of Mr. A. S. F. Marshall, 
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have to thank Professor A. C. Seward 
of Cambridge for kindly showing me 
this letter, 

4 Letter of Mr. Francis S. Schloss 
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adopted, and equally forcible arguments are urged in its 
defence. Thus, when the Wabondei of Eastern Africa are 
about to build a house, they take care to cut the posts for 
it when the moon is on the increase; for they say that 
posts cut when the moon is wasting away would soon rot, 
whereas posts cut while the moon is waxing are very 
durable’ The same rule is observed for the same reason in 
some parts of Germany.” 

But the partisans of the ordinarily received opinion have 
sometimes supported it by another reason, which introduces 
us to the second of those fallacious appearances by which 
men have been led to regard the moon as the cause of growth 
in plants. From observing rightly that dew falls most 
thickly on cloudless nights, they inferred wrongly that it 
was caused by the moon, a theory which the poet Aleman 
expressed in mythical form by saying that dew was a 
daughter of Zeus and the moon? Hence the ancients con- 
cluded that the moon is the great source of moisture, as the 
sun is the great source of heat.* And as the humid power 
of the moon was assumed to be greater when the planet 
was waxing than when it was waning, they thought that 
timber cut during the increase of the luminary would be 
saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the wane 
would be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that in 
antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the 
moon was growing or full, because they believed that such 
timber teemed with sap;° and in the Vosges at the present 
day people allege that wood cut at the new moon does not 
dry. We have seen that the same reason is assigned for 
the same practice in Colombia.’ In the Hebrides peasants 


Street, W., 12th May 1912. Mr. 
Schloss adds that ‘‘as a matter of 
practical observation, timber, etc., 
should only be felled when the moon 
is waning, ‘This has been stated to me 
not only by natives, but also by English 
mining engineers of high repute, who 
have done work in Colombia.” 
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2 Montanus, Die deutsche Volksfeste, 
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p. 128. 


3 Plutarch, Quaest, Conviv. iii. 10. 
3; Macrobius, Saturn. vii. 16. See 
further, W. H. Roscher, Uber Selene 
und Verwandtes (Leipsic, 1890), pp. 
49 $399. 

4 Plutarch and Macrobius, Mce. ; 
Piny, Nat. Aste i. 223, xx I3} 
Aristotle, Problemata, xxiv. 14, pe 
937 B, 3 sg. ed. I. Bekker (Berlin). 

é Macrobius and Plutarch, //.ce. 

6 L, F. Sauvé, Folk-lore des Hautes- 
Vosges, p. 5. 
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give the same reason for cutting their peats when the moon 
is on the wane; “for they observe that if they are cut in 
the increase, they continue still moist and never burn clear, 
nor are they without smoke, but the contrary is daily 
observed of peats cut in the decrease.” ! 

Thus misled by a double fallacy primitive philosophy 
comes to view the moon as the great cause of vegetable 
growth, first, because the planet seems itself to grow, and 
second, because it is supposed to be the source of dew 
and moisture. It is no wonder, therefore, that agricultural 
peoples should adore the planct which they believe to 
influence so profoundly the crops on which they depend 
for subsistence. Accordingly we find that in the hotter 
regions of America, where maize is cultivated and manioc is 
the staple food, the moon was recognized as the principal 
object of worship, and plantations of manioc were assigned 
to it as a return for the service it rendered in the production 
of the crops. The worship of the moon in preference to the 
sun was general among the Caribs, and, perhaps, also among 
most of the other Indian tribes who cultivated maize in the 
tropical forests to the east of the Andes; and the same 
thing has been observed, under the same physical conditions, 
among the aborigines of the hottest region of Peru, the 
northern valleys of Yuncapata. Here the Indians of Pacas- 
mayu and the neighbouring valleys revered the moon as 
their principal divinity. The “house of the moon” at Pacas- 
mayu was the chief temple of the district; and the same 
sacrifices of maize-flour, of wine, and of children which were 
offered by the mountaineers of the Andes to the Sun-god, 
were offered by the lowlanders to the Moon-god in order 
that he might cause their crops to thrive? In ancient 


the moon. 


1 M. Martin, “ Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland,’ in 
J. Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
iii. 630. 

2 E, J. Payne, History of the New 
World called America, i. (Oxford, 
1892) p. 495. In his remarks on 
the origin of moon-worship this learned 
and philosophical historian has indicated 
(op. cit. i. 493 sgg.) the true causes 
which lead primitive man to trace the 
growth of plants to the influence of 


Compare Sir E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture? (London, 1873), 
i, 130. Payne suggests that the custom 
of naming the months after the principal 
natural products that ripen in them may 
have contributed to the same result. 
The custom is certainly very common 
among savages, as I hope to show 
elsewhere, but whether it has con- 
tributed to foster the fallacy in question 
seems doubtful. 

The Indians of Brazil are said te 
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Babylonia, where the population was essentially agricultural, 
the moon-god took precedence of the sun-god and was 
indeed reckoned his father.’ 

Hence it would be no matter for surprise if, after 
worshipping the crops which furnished them with the means 
of subsistence, the ancient Egyptians should in later times 
have identified the spirit of the corn with the moon, which 
a false philosophy had taught them to regard as the 
ultimate cause of the growth of vegetation. In this way 
we can understand why in their most recent forms the myth 
and ritual of Osiris, the old god of trees and corn, should 
bear many traces of efforts made to bring them into a 
superficial conformity with the new doctrine of his lunar 


affinity. 


pay more attention to the moon than 
to the sun, regarding it as a source 
both of good and ill, See J. B. von 
Spix und C. F, von Martius, Rezse in 
Brasilien (Munich, 1823-1831), i. 379. 
The natives of Mori, a district of Central 
Celebes, believe that the rice-spirit 
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treated with due respect. See A. C. 
Kruijt, ‘‘Eenige ethnografische aantee- 
keningen omtrent de Toboengkoe en de 
Tomori,” Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche  Zendelinggenootschap, 
xliv. (1900) p. 231. 


1E. A. Budge, Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, on recently-discovered 
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A. H. Sayce, Religion of the Ancient 
Babylonians, p. 1553; M. Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 
68 sg., 75 sg- ; L. W. King, Babylonian 
Religion and Mythology (London, 
1899), pp. 17 sg. The Ahts of Van- 
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and Studies of Savage Life, London, 
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CHAPTER im 
THE DOCTRINE OF LUNAR SYMPATHY 


IN the preceding chapter some evidence was adduced of the 
sympathetic influence which the waxing or waning moon is 
popularly supposed to exert on growth, especially on the 
growth of vegetation. But the doctrine of lunar sympathy 
does not stop there; it is applied also to the affairs of man, 
and various customs and rules have been deduced from it 
which aim at the amelioration and even the indefinite 
extension of human life. To illustrate this application of 
the popular theory at length would be out of place here, but 
a few cases may be mentioned by way of specimen. 

The natural fact on which all the customs in question 
seem to rest is the apparent monthly increase and decrease 
of the moon. From this observation men have inferred that 
all things simultaneously wax or wane in sympathy with it. 
Thus the Mentras or Mantras of the Malay Peninsula have a 
tradition that in the beginning men did not die but grew 
thin with the waning of the moon, and waxed fat as she 
neared the full? Of the Scottish Highlanders we are told 
that “the moon in her increase, full growth, and in her 
wane are with them the emblems of a rising, flourishing, 
and declining fortune. At the last period of her revolution 
they carefully avoid to engage in any business of importance ; 
but the first and middle they seize with avidity, presaging 
the most auspicious issue to their undertakings.”* Similarly 
No. 10 (Singapore, 1883), p. 1903 


W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula 


1 This principle is clearly recognized 
and well illustrated by J. Grimm 
(Deutsche Mythologie,’ ii. 594-596). 


2 D, F. A. Hervey, ‘The Mentra 
Traditions,” Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 


(London, 1906), ii. 337. 
3 Rev. J. Grant (parish minister of 
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in some parts of Germany it is commonly believed that 
whatever is undertaken when the moon is on the increase 
succeeds well, and that the full moon brings everything to 
perfection ; whereas business undertaken in the wane of the 
moon is doomed to failure! This German belief has come 
down, as we might have anticipated, from barbaric times; 
for Tacitus tells us that the Germans considered the new or 
the full moon the most auspicious time for business ;? and 
Caesar informs us that the Germans despaired of victory if 
they joined battle before the new moon? The Spartans 
seem to have been of the same opinion, for it was a rule 
with them never to march out to war except when the moon 
was full. The rule prevented them from sending troops in 
time to fight the Persians at Marathon,* and but for 
Athenian valour this paltry superstition might have turned 
the scale of battle and decided the destiny of Greece, if not 
of Europe, for centuries. The Athenians themselves paid 
dear for a similar scruple: an eclipse of the moon cost them 
the loss of a gallant fleet and army before Syracuse, and 
practically sealed the fate of Athens, for she never recovered 
from the blow. So heavy is the sacrifice which superstition 
demands of its votaries. In this respect the Greeks were 
on a level with the negroes of the Sudan, among whom, if a 
march has been decided upon during the last quarter of the 
moon, the departure is always deferred until the first day 
of the new moon. No chief would dare to undertake an 
expedition and lead out his warriors before the appearance 
of the crescent. Merchants and private persons observe the 
samc rule on their journeys. In like manner the Mandingoes 
of Senegambia pay great attention to the changes of the 
moon, and think it very unlucky to begin a journey or any 
other work of consequence in the last quarter.’ 

It is especially the appearance of the new moon, with 


Statistical Account of Scotland (Edin- astrologia, 25; Pausanias, i. 28. 4. 
burgh, 1791—1799), xii. 457. 5 Thucydides, vii. 50. 
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its promise of growth and increase, which is greeted with 
ceremonies intended to renew and invigorate, by means of 
sympathetic magic, the life of man. Observers, ignorant of 
savage superstition, have commonly misinterpreted such ~ 
customs as worship or adoration paid to the moon. In 
point of fact the ceremonies of new moon are probably in 
many cases rather magical than religious. The Indians of 
the Ucayali River in Peru hail the appearance of the new 
moon with great joy. They make long speeches to her, 
accompanied with vehement gesticulations, imploring her 
protection and begging that she will be so good as to 
invigorate thcir bodies? On the day when the new moon 
first appeared, it was a custom with the Indians of San Juan 
Capistrano, in California, to call together all the young men 
for the purpose of its celebration. “Correr la luna !” shouted 
one of the old men, “ Come, my boys, the moon! the moon !” 
Immediately the young men began to run about in a 
disorderly fashion as if they were distracted, while the old 
men danced in a circle, saying, “As the moon dieth, and 
cometh to life again, so we also having to die will again 
live.”? An old traveller tells us that at the appearance of 
every new moon the negroes of the Congo clapped their 
hands and cried out, sometimes falling on their knees, “So 
may I renew my life as thou art renewed.” But if the sky 
happened to be clouded, they did nothing, alleging that the 
planet had lost its virtue. A somewhat similar custom 
prevails among the Ovambo of South-Western Africa. On 
the first moonlight night of the new moon, young and old, 
their bodies smeared with white earth, perhaps in imitation 
of the planet’s silvery light, dance to the moon and address 
to it wishes which they feel sure will be granted.* We may 
conjecture that among these wishes is a prayer for a renewal 
of lifes When a Masai sees the new moon he throws a 
twig or stone at it with his left hand, and says, “Give me 


1 W. Smythe and F. Lowe, Narrative 
of a Journey from Lima to Para 
(London, 1836), p. 230. 

2 Father G. Boscana, ‘‘ Chinig- 
chinich,” in Life in California, by an 
American [A. Robinson] (New York, 
1846), pp. 298 sg. 


3 Merolla, ‘ Voyage to Congo,” in 
J. Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
xvi. 273. 


4 H. Schinz, Deutsch - Südwest. 
Afrika (Oldenburg and Leipsic, N.D.) 
P. 319. 
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long life,” or “Give me strength”; and when a pregnant 
woman sees the new moon she milks some milk into a 
small gourd, which she covers with green grass. Then she 
pours the milk away in the direction of the moon and says, 
“Moon, give me my child safely.”’ Among the Wagogo 
of German East Africa, at sight of the new moon some 
people break a stick in pieces, spit on the pieces, and throw 
them towards the moon, saying, “Let all illness go to the 
west, where the sun sets.”? Among the Boloki of the 
Upper Congo there is much shouting and gesticulation on 
the appearance of a new moon. Those who have enjoyed 
good health pray that it may be continued, and those who 
have been sick ascribe their illness to the coming of the 
luminary and beg her to take away bad health and give 
them good health instead? The Esthonians think that all 
the misfortunes which might befall a man in the course of a 
month may be forestalled and shifted to the moon, if a man 
will only say to the new moon, “Good morrow, new moon. 
I must grow young, you must grow old. My eyes must 
grow bright, yours must grow dark. I must grow light as 
a bird, you must grow heavy as iron.”* On the fifteenth 
day of the moon, that is, at the time when the luminary has 
begun to wane, the Coreans take round pieces of paper, either 
red or white, which represent the moon, and having fixed 
them perpendicularly on split sticks they place them on the 
tops of the houses. Then persons who have been forewarned 
by fortune-tellers of impending evil pray to the moon to 
remove it from them.? 


1 A. C. Hollis, 7e Masaz (Oxford, tion ascribed to the moon in these 


1905), pP. 274. 

2 H, Cole, ‘* Notes on the Wagogo 
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J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ ii. 
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In India people attempt to absorb the vital influence 
of the moon by drinking water in which the luminary is 
reflected. Thus the Mohammedans of Oude fil a silver 
basin with water and hold it so that the orb of the full moon 
is mirrored in it. The person to be benefited must look 
steadfastly at the moon in the basin, then shut his eyes 
and drink the water at one gulp. Doctors recommend the 
draught as a remedy for nervous disorders and palpitation 
of the heart. Somewhat similar customs prevail among the 
Hindoos of Northern India. At the full moon of the month 
of Kuar (September-October) people lay out food on the 
house-tops, and when it has absorbed the rays of the moon 
they distribute it among their relations, who are supposed to 
lengthen their life by eating of the food which has thus been 
saturated with moonshine, Patients are often made to look 
at the moon reflected in melted butter, oil, or milk as a cure 
for leprosy and the like diseases,’ 

Naturally enough the genial influence of moonshine is 
often supposed to be particularly beneficial to children; for 
will not the waxing moon help them to wax in strength and 
stature? Hence in the island of Kiriwina, one of the 
Trobriands Group to the east of New Guinea, a mother 
always lifts up or presents her child to the first full moon 
after its birth in order that it may grow fast and talk soon.? 
So among the Baganda of Central Africa it was customary 
for each mother to take her child out at the first new 
moon after its birth, and to point out the moon to the 
infant; this was thought to make the child grow healthy 
and strong? Among the Thonga of South Africa the 
presentation of the baby to the moon does not take place 
until the mother has resumed her monthly periods, which 
usually happens in the third month after the birth, When 
the new moon appears, the mother takes a torch or a 
burning brand from the fire and goes to the ash-heap behind 
the hut. She is followed by the grandmother carrying the 
child. At the ash-heap the mother throws the burning 
stick towards the moon, while the grandmother tosses the 


' 1 W, Crooke, Popular Religion and and Polynesians (London, 1910), p. 

Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 37. 

minster, 1896), i. 14 sg. 3 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 
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baby into the air, saying, “This is your moon!” The 
child squalls and rolls over on the ash-heap. Then the 
mother snatches up the infant and nurses it; so they go 
home. 

The Guarayos Indians, who inhabit the gloomy tropical 
forests of Eastern Bolivia, lift up their children in the 
air at new moon in order that they may grow.?, Among 
the Apinagos Indians, on the Tocantins River in Brazil, the 
French traveller Castelnau witnessed a remarkable dance by 
moonlight. The Indians danced in two long ranks which 
faced each other, the women on one side, the men on the 
other. Between the two ranks of dancers blazed a great 
fire. The men were painted in brilliant colours, and for the 
most part wore white or red skull-caps made of maize-flour 
and resin. Their dancing was very monotonous and con- 
sisted of a jerky movement of the body, while the dancer 
advanced first one leg and then the other. This dance they 
accompanied with a melancholy song, striking the ground 
with their weapons. Opposite them the women, naked and 
unpainted, stood in a single rank, their bodies bent slightly 
forward, their knees pressed together, their arms swinging in 
measured time, now forward, now backward, so as to join 
hands. A remarkable figure in the dance was a personage 
painted scarlet all over, who held in his hand a rattle com- 
posed of a gourd full of pebbles. From time to time he 
leaped across the great fire which burned between the men 
and the women. Then he would run rapidly in front of the 
women, stopping now and then before one or other and 
performing a series of strange gambols, while he shook his 
rattle violently. Sometimes he would sink with one knee 
to the ground, and then suddenly throw himself backward. 
Altogether the agility and endurance which he displayed 
were remarkable. This dance lasted for hours. When a 
woman was tired out she withdrew, and her place was taken 
by another; but the same men danced the monotonous 
dance all night. Towards midnight the moon attained the 
zenith and flooded the scene with her bright rays. A change 


1 Henri A. Junod, The Life of a 2 A, d'Orbigny, Voyage dans P Améri- 
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now took place in the dance. A long line of men and 
women advanced to the fire between the ranks of the 
dancers. Each of them held one end of a hammock in 
which lay a new-born infant, whose squalls could be heard. 
These babes were now to be presented by their parents to 
the moon. On reaching the end of the line each couple 
swung the hammock, accompanying the movement by a 
chant, which all the Indians sang in chorus. The song 
seemed to consist of three words, repeated over and over 
again. Soon a shrill voice was heard, and a hideous old 
hag, like a skeleton, appeared with her arms raised above 
her head. She went round and round the assembly several 
times, then disappeared in silence. While she was present, 
the scarlet dancer with the rattle bounded about more 
furiously than ever, stopping only for a moment while he 
passed in front of the line of women. His body was con- 
tracted and bent towards them, and described an undulatory 
movement like that of a worm writhing. He shook his 
rattle violently, as if he would fain kindle in the women the 
fire which burned in himself. Then rising abruptly he would 
resume his wild career. During this time the loud voice 
of an orator was heard from the village repeating a curious 
name without cessation. Then the speaker approached 
slowly, carrying on his back some gorgeous bunches of 
brilliant feathers and under his arm a stone axe. Behind 
him walked a young woman bearing an infant in a loose 
girdle at her waist ; the child was wrapped in a mat, which 
protected it against the chill night air. The couple paced 
slowly for a minute or two, and then vanished without 
speaking a word. At the same moment the curious name 
which the orator had shouted was taken up by the whole 
assembly and repeated by them again and again. This 
scene in its turn lasted a long time, but ceased suddenly 
with the setting of the moon. The French traveller who 
witnessed it fell asleep, and when he awoke all was calm 
once more: there was nothing to recall the infernal dances of 
the night.’ 

In explanation of these dances Castelnau merely observes 


1 F. de Castelnau, Expédition dans les parties centrales de D Amérique du 
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that the Apinagos, like many other South American Indians, 
pay a superstitious respect to the moon. We may suppose 
that the ceremonious presentation of the infants to the moon 
was intended to ensure their life and growth. The names 
solemnly chanted by the whole assembly were probably 
those which the parents publicly bestowed on their children. 
As to the scarlet dancer who leaped across the fire, we may 
conjecture that he personated the moon, and that his strange 
antics in front of the women were designed to impart to 
them the fertilizing virtue of the luminary, and perhaps to 
facilitate their delivery. 

Among the Baganda of Central Africa there is general 
rejoicing when the new moon appears, and no work is done 
for seven days. When the crescent is first visible at 
evening, mothers take out their babies and hold them at 
arms’ length, saying, “I want my child to keep in health 
till the moon wanes.” At the same time a ceremony is 
performed which inay be intended to ensure the king’s life 
and health throughout the ensuing month. It is a custom 
with the Baganda to preserve the king’s navel-string with 
great care during his life. The precious object is called 
the “Twin” of the king, as if it were his double; and the 
ghost of the royal afterbirth is believed to be attached to 
it. Enclosed in a pot, which is wrapt in bark cloths, the 
navel-string is kept in a temple specially built for it near 
the king’s enclosure, and a great minister of state acts as its 
guardian and priest. Every new moon, at evening, he 
carries it in state, wrapped in bark cloths, to the king, who 
takes it into his hands, examines it, and returns it to the 
minister. The keeper of the navel-string then goes back 
with it to the house and sets it in the doorway, where it 
remains all night. Next morning it is taken from its 
wrappings and again placed in the doorway until the 
evening, when it is once more swathed in bark cloths and 
restored to its usual place.’ Apparently the navel-string is 
conceived as a vital portion, a sort of external soul, of the 

1 J; Roscoe, ‘‘ Further Notes on the In the former passage the part of the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda.” king’s person which is treated with 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, this ceremony is said to be the placenta, 


xxxii. (1902) pp. 63, 76; čď., Zhe not the navel-string. 
Baganda (London, 1911) pp. 235 sg. 
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king ; and the attentions bestowed on it at the new moon 
may be supposed to refresh and invigorate it, thereby 
refreshing and invigorating the king’s life. 

The Armenians appear to think that the moon exercises 
a baleful influence on little children. To avert that influ- 
ence a mother will show the moon to her child and say, 
“Thine uncle, thine uncle.” For the same purpose the 
father and mother will mount to the roof of the house at 
new moon on a Wednesday or Friday. The father then 
puts the child on a shovel and gives it to the mother, saying, 
“Tf it is thine, take it to thee. But if it is mine, rear it and 
give it to me back.” The mother then takes the child and 
the shovel, and returns them to the father in like manner. 
A similar opinion as to the noxious influence of moonshine 
on children was apparently held by the ancient Greeks; for 
Greek nurses took great care never to show their infants to 
the moon.? Some Brazilian Indians in like manner guard 
babies against the moon, believing that it would make them 
ill. Immediately after delivery mothers will hide themselves 
and their infants in the thickest parts of the forest in order 
that the moonlight may not fall on them. It would be 
easy to understand why the waning moon should be deemed 
injurious to children; they might be supposed to peak and 
pine with its dwindling light. Thus in Angus it is thought 
that if a child be weaned during the waning of the moon, 
it will decay all the time that the moon continues to 
wane.* But it is less easy to see why the same deleterious 
influence on children should be ascribed to moonlight in 
general, 

There are many other ways in which people have sought 
to turn lunar sympathy to practical account. Clearly the 
increase of the moon is the time to increase your goods, 
and the decrease of the moon is the time to diminish your 
ills. Acting on this imaginary law of nature many persons 
in Europe show their money to the new moon or turn it in 


1 M. Abeghian, Der armenische 1823-1831), i. 381, iii. 1186. 


Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 49. 4 J. Jamieson, Dictionary of the 
2 Plutarch, Quaestiones Conviviales, Scottish Language, New Edition edited 
iv. 10. 3. 7. i by J. Longmuir and D. Donaldson 


3 J. B. von Spix und C. F. Ph. von (Paisley, 1879-1882), ili, 300 (S.V. 
Martius, Reise in Brasilien (Munich, ** Mone”). 
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their pockets at that season, in the belief that the money 
will grow with the growth of the planet ; sometimes, by way 
of additional precaution, they spit on the coin at the same 
time.’ “Both Christians and Moslems in Syria turn their 
silver money in their pockets at the new moon for luck; 
and two persons mecting under the new moon will cach 
take out a silver coin and embrace, saying, ‘ May you begin 
and end; and may it be a good month to us”? Con- 
versely the waning of the moon is the most natural time to 
get rid of bodily ailments. In Brittany they think that 
warts vary with the phases of the moon, growing as it waxes 
and vanishing away as it wanes.? Accordingly, they say in 
Germany that if you would rid yourself of warts you should 
treat them when the moon is on the decrease. And a 
German cure for toothache, earache, headache, and so forth, 
is to look towards the waning moon and say, “As the moon 
decreases, so may my pains decrease also.”® However, 
some Germans reverse the rule. They say, for example, 
that if you are afflicted with a wen, you should face the 
waxing moon, lay your finger on the wen, and say thrice, 
“What I see waxes; what I touch, let it vanish away.” 
After each of these two sentences you should cross yourself 
thrice. Then go home without speaking to any one, and 
repeat three paternosters behind the kitchen door.® The 
Huzuls of the Carpathians recommend a somewhat similar, 
and no doubt equally efficacious, cure for waterbrash. They 
say that at new moon the patient should run thrice round 
the house and then say to the moon, “ Moon, moon, where 
wast thou?” “Behind the mountain.” “What hast thou 
eaten there?” “Horse flesh.” “Why hast thou brought 
me nothing?” “ Because I forgot.” “May the waterbrash 


1 F. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 
Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), ii. 
260; P, Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien, ii, (Leipsic, 
1906) p. 131; W. Henderson, Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties of Eng- 
land (London, 1879), p. 114; C. S. 
Burne and G. F, Jackson, Shropshire 
Folk-lore (London, 1883), p. 257; W. 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the North-East of 
Scotland (London, 1881), p. 151. 

2 C. R. Conder, Heth and Moab 


(London, 1883), p. 286. 

3 P, Sébillot, Traditions et Super- 
stitions de la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 
1882), ii. 355. 

4 A, Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 387, § 93. 

5 Die gestriegelte Rockenphilosophie 
(Chemnitz, 1759), p. 447. 

6 F. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 


Mythologie, ii. 302. Compare J, 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ ii. 
596. 
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forget to burn me!”! Thus a curative virtue appears to 
be attributed by some people to the waning and by others 
to the waxing moon. There is perhaps just as much, or as 
little, to be said for the one attribution as for the other. 


1 R. F, Kaindl, ‘‘Zauberglaube bei den Huzulen,” Globus, Ixxvi. (1899) 
Pp. 256. 


CHAPTER X 
THE KING AS OSIRIS 


In the foregoing discussion we found reason to believe that 
the Semitic Adonis and the Phrygian Attis were at one 
time personated in the flesh by kings, princes, or priests who 
played the part of the god for a time and then either died 
a violent death in the divine character or had to redeem 
their life in one way or another, whether by performing a 
make-believe sacrifice at some expense of pain and danger 
to themselves, or by delegating the duty to a substitute.’ 
Further, we conjectured that in Egypt the part of Osiris 
may have been played by the king himself? It remains to 
adduce some positive evidence of this personation. 

A great festival called the Sed was celebrated by the 
Egyptians with much solemnity at intervals of thirty years. 
Various portions of the ritual are represented on the ancient 
monuments of Hieraconpolis and Abydos and in the oldest 
decorated temple of Egypt known to us, that of Usirniri at 
Busiris, which dates from the fifth dynasty. It appears that 
the ceremonies were as old as the Egyptian civilization, and 
that they continued to be observed till the end of the Roman 
period? The reason for holding them at intervals of thirty 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 16 sg., 48 at Abydos, pp. 32-34; W. M. Flinders 
399., IIO, 114, IJO sg., 172 sgg., 176 Petrie, Researches in Sinai (London, 
599-, 1'79'sqq., 285 sgg., 288 sgg. 1906), pp. 176-185, In interpreting 

2 See above, pp. 97 5g., IOI sg. the festival I follow Professor Flinders 

3 A. Moret, Du caractère religieux Petrie. That the festival occurred, theo- 
de la royauté Pharaonigue (Paris,  retically at least, at intervals of thirty 
1902), pp. 235-238. The festival is years, appears to be unquestionable ; 
discussed at length by M. Moret (of. ci£4 for in the Greek text of the Rosetta 
pp. 235-273). See further R. Lepsius, Stone Ptolemy V. is called “lord of 
Die Chronologie der Aegypter, i. 161- periods of thirty years,” and though the 
165; Miss M. A. Murray, The Oszrezon corresponding part of the hieroglyphic 
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years is uncertain, but we can hardly doubt that the period 
was determined by astronomical considerations. According 
to one view, it was based on the observation of Saturn’s 
period of revolution round the sun, which is, roughly speaking, 
thirty years, or, more exactly, twenty-nine years and one 
hundred and seventy-four days.' According to another 
view, the thirty years’ period had reference to Sirius, the 
star of Isis. We have seen that on account of the vague 
character of the old Egyptian year the heliacal rising of 
Sirius shifted its place gradually through every month of 
the calendar? In one hundred and twenty years the star 
thus passed through one whole month of thirty days. To 
speak more precisely, it rose on the first of the month during 
the first four years of the period: it rose on the second of 
the month in the second four years, on the third of the 
month in the third four years; and so on succes- 
sively, till in the last four years of the hundred and 
twenty years it rose on the last day of the month. As the 
Egyptians watched the annual summer rising of the star with 
attention and associated it with the most popular of their 
goddesses, it would ‘be natural that its passage from one 
month to another, at intervals of one hundred and twenty 
years, should be the occasion of a great festival, and that 
the long period of one hundred and twenty years should be 
divided into four minor periods of thirty years respectively, 
each celebrated by a minor festival. If this theory of the 
Sed festivals is correct, we should expect to find that every 
fourth celebration was distinguished from the rest by a 
higher degree of solemnity, since it marked the completion 
of a twelfth part of the star’s journey through the twelve 


text is lost, the demotic version of the 
words is ‘‘master of the years of the 
Sed festival.” See R. Lepsius, of. 
cit, pp. 161 sg.; W. Dittenberger, 
Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, 
No. 90, line 2 (vol, i. p. 142); A. 
Moret, of. cit. 260, However, the 
kings appear to have sometimes cele- 
brated the festival at much shorter 
intervals, so that the dates of its re- 
currence cannot safely be used for 
chronological purposes. See Ed. 
Meyer, Nachträge zur ägyptischen 


Chronologie (Berlin, 1908), pp. 43 sg. 
(Abhandlungen der kinigl Akademie 
der Wissenschaften vom Jahre 1907) ; 
id., Geschichte des Altertums,* i, 2. 
pp. xix. 130. 

1 This was Letronne’s theory (R. 
Lepsius, of. ciż. p. 163). 

2 See above, pp. 24 399., 34 599. 

3 This was in substance the theory 
of Biot (R. Lepsius, /.c.), and it is the 
view of Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie 
(Researches in Sinai, pp. 176 sgq.). 
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months. Now it appears that in point of fact every fourth 
Sed festival was marked off from its fellows by the adjective 
tep or “chief,” and that these “chief” celebrations fell as a 
rule in the years when Sirius rose on the first of the month.’ 
These facts confirm the view that the Sed festival was closely 
connected with the star Sirius, and through it with Isis. 

However, we are here concerned rather with the meaning 
and the rites of the festival than with the reasons for holding 
it once every thirty years. The intention of the festival 
seems to have been to procure for the king a new lease of 
life, a renovation of his divine energies, a rejuvenescence. 
In the inscriptions of Abydos we read, after an account of 
the rites, the following address to the king: “ Thou dost 
recommence thy renewal, thou art granted to flourish again 
like the infant god Moon, thou dost grow young again, and 
that from season to season, like Nun at the beginning of 
time, thou art born again in renewing the Sed festivals. 
All life comes to thy nostril, and thou art king of the whole 
earth for ever.”? In short, on these occasions it appears to 
have been supposed that the king was in a manner born 
again. 

But how was the new birth effected? Apparently the 
essence of the rites consisted in identifying the king with 
Osiris ; for just as Osiris had died and risen again from the 
dead, so the king might be thought to die and to live again 
with the god whom he personated. The ceremony would 
thus be for the king a death as well as a rebirth. Accord- 
ingly in pictures of the Sed festival on the monuments we 
see the king posing as the dead Osiris. He sits in a shrine 
like a god, holding in his hands the crook and flail of 
Osiris: he is wrapped in tight bandages like the mummified 
Osiris ; indeed, there is nothing but his name to prove that 
he is not Osiris himself. This enthronement of the king in 
the attitude of the dead god seems to have been the principal 
event of the festival. Further, the queen and the king’s 
daughters figured prominently in the ceremonies.* A 

1 W, M. Flinders Petrie, Researches in Sinai, p. 181. 
in Sinai, p. 180. 4 A. Moret, op. cit, p. 240; Miss 
2 A. Moret, Du caractère religieux M.A. Murray, The Osireion at Abydos, 


de la royauté Pharaonique, pp. 25559. pp. 33 $9., with the slip inserted at p. 
3 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Researches 33 3 W. Flinders Petrie, of. cit, p. 184. 
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discharge of arrows formed part of the rites;! and in some 
scuiptures at Carnac the queen is portrayed shooting arrows 
towards the four cuarters of the world, while the king 
dees the same with rings.” The oldest illustration of the 
festival is on the mace of Narmer, which is believed to date 
from 5500 BC. Here we see the king seated as Osiris in a 
shrine at the top of nine steps. Beside the shrine stand fan- 
bearers, and in front of it is a figure in a palanquin, which, 
according to an inscription in another representation of the 
Scene; appears to be the royal child. An enclosure of 
curtains hung on poles surrounds the dancing-ground, where 
three men are perforrmi: g a sacred dance. A procession of 
Standards is depicted beside the enc.csure ; it is headed by 
the standard of the jackal-god Up-uat, the “ opener of ways” 
for the dead.’ Similarly on a seal of King Zer. or rather 
Khest, one of the eariy kings of the first dynasty, the 
monarch appears as Osiris with the standard of the jackal- 
god before hira. In front of him, too, is the ostrich feather 
on which “the dead king was supposed to ascend into heaven. 
Here, then, the xing, identified with Osiris, king of the dead, 
has before him the jackal-god, who leads the dead, and the 
ostrich feather, which symbolizes his reception into the sky.” 4 
There are even grounds for thinking that in order to complete 
the mimic death of the king at the Sed festival an effigy of 
him, ciad in the costume of Osiris, was solemnly buried in a 
cenotaph? 

“.ccording to Professor Flinders Petrie, “the conclusion 
may be drawn thus. In the Savage age of prehistoric 
times, the Egyptians, like many other African and Indian 
peoples, killed their priest-king at stated intervals, in order 
that the ruler should, with unimpaired life and health, be 
enamed to maintain the kingdom in its highest condition, 
The royal daughters were present in order that they might 
be married to his successor, The jackal-god went before 


1 A. Moret, op. cit. p. 242. see above, p. 20, note}, 

3 Miss M, A. Murray, op. cit., slip § J. Capart, “ Bulletin critique des 
inserted at p. 33. religions de PËeypte,” Revue de P His- 

2 W, M. Flinders Petrie, Researches toire des Religions, tii. (1906) PP- 
in Sinai, p. 183. 332-334- I have to thank Professor 


* W. M. Flinders Petrie, Le Asto W. M. Flinders Petrie for calling my 
the king’s name (Khent instead of Zer) attention to this passage. 
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him, to open the way to the unseen world; and the ostrich 
feather received and bore away the king’s soul in the breeze 
that blew it out of sight. This was the ceicbration of the 
‘end,’ the sed feast. The king thus became the dead king, 
patron of all those who had died in his reign, who were his 
subjects here and hereafter. He was thus one with Osiris, 
the king of the dead. This fierce custom became changed, 
as in other lands, by appointing a deputy king to die in his 
stead ; which idea survived in the Coptic Abu Neris, with 
his tall crown of Upper Egypt, false beard, and sceptre. 
After the death of the deputy, the real king renewed his 
life and reign. Henceforward this became the greatest of 
the royal festivals, the apotheosis of the king during his life, 
after which he became Osiris upon earth and the patron of 
the dead in the underworld.” ! 

A similar theory of the Sed festival is maintained by 
another eminent Egyptologist, M. Alexandre Moret. He 
says: “In most of the temples of Egypt, of all periods, 
pictures set forth for us the principal scenes of a solemn 
festival called ‘ festival of the tail,’ the Sed festival. It con- 
sisted essentially in a representation of the ritual death of the 
king followed by his rebirth. In this case the king is identi- 
fied with Osiris, the god who in historical times is the hero 
of the sacred drama of humanity, he who guides us through 
the three stages of life, death, and rebirth in the other world. 
Hence, clad in the funeral costume of Osiris, with the tight- 
fitting garment clinging to him like a shroud, Pharaoh is con- 
ducted to the tomb; and from it he returns rejuvenated and 
reborn like Osiris emerging from the dead. How was this 
fiction carried out? how was this miracle performed? By 
the sacrifice of human or animal victims. On behalf of the 
king a priest lay down in the skin of the animal victim: he 
assumed the posture characteristic of an embryo in its 
mother’s womb: when he came forth from the skin he was 
deemed to be reborn; and Pharaoh, for whom this rite was 
celebrated, was himself reborn, or to adopt the Egyptian ex- 

1 W. M. Flinders Petrie, Researches 180 sg. ; The Dying God, pp. 151 sg. 
in Sinai, p. 185. As to the Coptic For examples of human sacrifices 
mock-king see C. B. Klunzinger, Bilder offered to prolong the lives of kings 
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pression, ‘he renewed his births? And in testimony of the 
due performance of the rites the king girt his loins with the 
tail, a compendious representative of the skin of the sacrificed 
beast, whence the name of ‘the festival of the tail? 

“ How are we to explain the rule that at a certain point 
of his reign every Pharaoh must undergo this ritual death 
followed by fictitious rebirth? Is it simply a renewal of the 
initiation into the Osirian mysteries? or does the festival 
present some more special features? The ill-defined part 
played by the royal children in these rites seems to me to 
indicate that the Sed festival represents other episodes which 
refer to the transmission of the regal office. At the dawn 
of civilization in Egypt the people were perhaps familiar 
with the alternative either of putting their king to death in 
his full vigour in order that his power should be trans- 
mitted intact to his successor, or of attempting to rejuvenate 
him and to ‘renew his life’ The latter measure was an 
invention of the Pharaohs. How could it be carried out 
more effectively than by identifying themselves with Osiris, 
by applying to themselves the process of resurrection, the 
funeral rites by which Isis, according to the priests, had 
magically saved her husband from death? Perhaps the 
fictitious death of the king may be regarded as a mitigation 
of the primitive murder of the divine king, a transition from 
a barbarous reality to symbolism.” 1 


brother or sister of the new-born child. 
See C. G. Seligmann and Margaret A, 
Murray, ‘‘Note upon an early 


1 A. Moret, Mystères Égyptiens 
(Paris, 1913), pp. 187-190. For a 
detailed account of the Egyptian evi- 


dence, monumental and inscriptional, 
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the king’s rebirth by deputy from the 
hide of a sacrificed animal, see pp. 16 
549., 72 sqq. of the same work. Com- 
pare his article, ‘*Du sacrifice en 
Egypte,” Revue de P Histoire des Reli- 
gions, lvii. (1908) pp. 93 sgg. In sup- 
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was deemed to be born again at the Sed 
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Egyptian standard,” Man, xi. (1911) 
pp. 165-171. The object which these 
writers take to represent a human 
placenta is interpreted by M. Alexandre 
Moret as the likeness of a human 
embryo. As to the belief that the 
afterbirth is a twin brother or sister 
of the infant, see above, vol. i. p. 93, 
and below, pp. 169 sg.; The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 
82 sgg. 
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Whether this interpretation of the Sed festival be Osiris 


accepted in all its details or not, one thing seems quite ai 


certain: on these solemn occasions the god Osiris was per- king of 
sonated by the king of Egypt himself. That is the point Egypt 
with which we are here chiefly concerned. 


Osiris, and undoubtedly impersonated festival is as yet obscure, See J. H. 
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CHAPTER Xi 
THE ORIGIN OF OSIRIS 


THUS far we have discussed the character of Osiris as he is 
presented to us in the art and literature of Egypt and in the 
testimonies of Greek writers ; and we have found that judged 
by these indications he was in the main a god of vegetation 
and of the dead. But we have still to ask, how did the con- 
ception of such a composite deity originate? Did it arise 
simply through observation of the great annual fluctuations 
of the seasons and a desire to explain them? Was it a 
result of brooding over the mystery of external nature? 
Was it the attempt of a rude philosophy to lift the veil and 
explore the hidden springs that set the vast machine in 
motion? That man at a very early stage of his long history 
meditated on these things and evolved certain crude theories 
which partially satisfied his craving after knowledge is 
certain; from such meditations of Babylonian and Phrygian 
sages appear to have sprung the pathetic figures of Adonis 
and Attis; and from such meditations of Egyptian sages 
may have sprung the tragic figure of Osiris. 

Yet a broad distinction seems to sever the myth and 
worship of Osiris from the kindred myths and worships of 
Adonis and Attis. For while Adonis and Attis were minor 
divinities in the religion of Western Asia, completely over- 
shadowed by the greater deities of their respective pantheons, 
the solemn figure of Osiris towered in solitary grandeur over 
all the welter of Egyptian gods, like a pyramid of his native 
land lit up by the last rays of the setting sun when all 
below it is in shadow. And whereas legend generally repre- 
sented Adonis and Attis as simple swains, mere herdsmen 
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or hunters whom the fatal love of a goddess had elevated 
above their homely sphere into a brief and melancholy pre- 
eminence, Osiris uniformly appears in tradition as a great 
and beneficent king. In life he ruled over his people, 
beloved and revered for the benefits he conferred on them 
and on the world; in death he reigned in their hearts and 
memorics as lord of the dead, the awful judge at whose bar 
every man must one day stand to give an account of the 
deeds done in the body and to receive the final award. In 
the faith of the Egyptians the cruel death and blessed 
resurrection of Osiris occupied the same place as the death 
and resurrection of Christ hold in the faith of Christians. 
As Osiris died and rose again from the dead, so they hoped 
through him and in his dear name to wake triumphant from 
the sleep of death to a blissful eternity. That was their 
sheet-anchor in life’s stormy sea; that was the hope which 
supported and consoled millions of Egyptian men and 
women for a period of time far longer than that during 
which Christianity has now existed on earth. In the long 
history of religion no two divine figures resemble each 
other more closely in the fervour of personal devotion which 
they have kindled and in the high hopes which they have 
inspired than Osiris and Christ. The sad figure of Buddha 
indeed has been as deeply loved and revered by countless 
millions ; but he had no glad tidings of immortality for men, 
nothing but the promise of a final release from the burden 
of mortality. 

And if Osiris and Christ have been the centres of the 
like enthusiastic devotion, may not the secret of their in- 
fluence have been similar? If Christ lived the life and died 
the death of a man on earth, may not Osiris have done so 
likewise? The immense and enduring popularity of his 
worship speaks in favour of the supposition; for all the 
other great religious or semi-religious systems which have 
won for themselves a permanent place in the affections of 
mankind, have been founded by individual great men, who 
by their personal life and example exerted a power of 
attraction such as no cold abstractions, no pale products of 
the collective wisdom or folly could ever exert on the minds 
and hearts of humanity. Thus it was with Buddhism, with 
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Confucianism, with Christianity, and with Mohammedanism ; 
and thus it may well have been with the religion of Osiris. 
Certainly we shall do less violence to the evidence if we 
accept the unanimous tradition of ancient Egypt on this 
point than if we resolve the figure of Osiris into a myth pure 
and simple. And when we consider that from the earliest 
to the latest times Egyptian kings were worshipped as gods 
both in life and in death, there appears to be nothing ex- 
travagant or improbable in the view that one of them by his 
personal qualities excited a larger measure of devotion than 
usual during his life and was remembered with fonder affec- 
tion and deeper reverence after his death; till in time his 
beloved memory, dimmed, transfigured, and encircled with a 
halo of glory by the mists of time, grew into the dominant 
religion of his people. At least this theory is reasonable 
enough to deserve a serious consideration. If we accept it, 
we may suppose that the mythical elements, which legend 
undoubtedly ascribed to Osiris, were later accretions which 
gathered about his memory like ivy about a ruin. There is 
no improbability in such a supposition ; on the contrary, all 
analogy is in its favour, for nothing is more certain than 
that myths grow like weeds round the great historical figures 
of the past. 

In recent years the historical reality of Osiris as a king 
who once lived and reigned in Egypt has been maintained 
by more than one learned scholar ;’ and without venturing 
to pronounce a decided opinion on so obscure and difficult a 
question, I think it worth while, following the example of 
Dr. Wallis Budge, to indicate certain modern African analo- 
gies which tend to confirm the view that beneath the 
mythical wrappings of Osiris there lay the mummy of a 
dead man. At all events the analogies which I shall cite 
suffice to prove that the custom of worshipping dead kings 
has not been confined to Egypt, but has been apparently 
widespread throughout Africa, though the evidence now at 
our disposal only enables us to detect the observance of the 

1 It is maintained by the discoverer elaborate treatise Osiris and the Egyp- 
of the tomb of Osiris at Abydos, tan Resurrection, in which the author 
Monsieur E. Amélineau, in his work pays much attention to analogies drawn 


Le Tombeau d Osiris (Paris, 1899) and from the religion and customs of modern 
by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge in his African tribes. 
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custom at a few points of the great continent. But even if 
the resemblance in this respect between ancient Egypt and 
modern Africa should be regarded as established, it would 
not justify us in inferring an ethnical affinity between the 
fair or ruddy Egyptians and the black aboriginal races, 
who occupy almost the whole of Africa except a com- 
paratively narrow fringe on the northern sea-board. Scholars 
are still divided on the question of the original home and 
racial relationship of the ancient Egyptians. It has been 
held on the one hand that they belong to an indigen- 
ous white race which has been always in possession of the 
Mediterranean coasts of Africa; and on the other hand 
it has been supposed that they are akin to the Semites 
in blood as well as in language, and that they entered 
Africa from the East, whether by gradual infiltration or 
on a sudden wave of ‘conquest like the Arabs in the 
decline of the Roman empire.’ On either view a great gulf 
divided them from the swarthy natives of the Sudan, with 
whom they were always in contact on their southern border ; 
and though a certain admixture may have taken place 
through marriage between the two races, it seems unsafe to 
assume that the religious and political resemblances which 
can be traced between them are based on any closer rela- 
tionship than the general similarity in structure and functions 
of the human mind. 

In a former part of this work we saw that the Shilluks, 
a pastoral and partially agricultural people of the White 
Nile, worship the spirits of their dead kings? The graves 
of the deceased monarchs form indeed the national or tribal 


1G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne since published it with fuller details. 


des Peuples de ? Orient Classique, i. 43 
sqq.; J. H. Breasted, History of the 
Ancient Egyptians, pp. 29 sg.3 Ed. 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums,? i, 2. 
pp. 41 sgg. The affinity of the Egyptian 
language to the Semitic family of 
speech seems now to be admitted even 
by historians who maintain the African 
origin of the Egyptians. 


2 The Dying God, pp. 17 sgg. The 
information there given was kindly sup- 
plied by Dr. C. G. Seligmann, who has 
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See C. G. Seligmann, Zhe Cult of 
Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the 
Shilluk (Khartoum, 1911), pp. 216-232 
{reprint from Fourth Report of the 
Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories, Gordon Memorial College, Khar- 
zoum); W. Hofmayr, ‘‘ Religion der 
Schilluk,” Anthropos, vi. (1911) pp. 
120-131; Diedrich Westermann, The 
Shilluk People, their Language and Folk- 
lore (Berlin, preface dated 1912), pp. 
xxxix. sgg. In what follows I have 
drawn on all these authorities. 
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temples; and as each king is interred at the village where 
he was born and where his afterbirth is buried, these grave- 
shrines are scattered over the country. Each of them 
usually comprises a small group of round huts, resembling 
the common houses of the people, the whole being enclosed 
by a fence; one of the huts is built over the grave, the 
others are occupied by the guardians of the shrine, who at 
first are generally the widows or old men-servants of the 
deceased king. When these women or retainers die, they 
are succeeded in office by their descendants, for the tombs 
are maintained in perpetuity, so that the number of 
temples and of gods is always on the increase. Cattle are 
dedicated to these royal shrines and animals sacrificed at 
them. For example, when the millet crop threatens to fail 
or a murrain breaks out among the beasts, one of the dead 
kings will appear to somebody in a dream and demand a 
sacrifice. The dream is reported to the king, and he 
immediately orders a bullock and a cow to be sent to the 
grave of the dead king who appeared in a vision of the 
night to the sleeper. This is done; the bullock is killed and 
the cow added to the sacred herd of the shrine. It is 
customary, also, though not necessary, at harvest to offer 
some of the new millet at the temple-tombs of the kings; 
and sick people send animals to be sacrificed there on their 
behalf. Special regard is paid to trees that grow near 
the graves of the kings; and the spirits of the departed 
monarchs are believed to appear from time to time in the 
form of certain animals. One of them, for example, always 
takes the shape of a certain insect, which seems to be the 
larva of the Mantidae. When a Shilluk finds one of these 
insects, he will take it up in his hands and deposit it reveren- 
tially at the shrine. Other kings manifest themsclves as a 
certain species of white birds; others assume the form of 
giraffes. When one of these long-legged and long-necked 
creatures comes stalking up fearlessly to a village where 
there is a king’s grave, the people know that the king’s soul 
is in the animal, and the attendants at the royal tomb testify 
their joy at the appearance of their master by sacrificing a 
sheep or even a bullock. 

But of all the dead kings none is revered so deeply or 
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occupies so large a place in the minds of the people as 
Nyakang, the traditional founder of the dynasty and the 
ancestor of all the kings who have reigned after him to the 
present day. Of these kings the Shilluks have preserved 
the memory and the genealogy ; twenty-six seem to have 
sat on the throne since Nyakang, but the period of time 
covered by their reigns is much shorter than it would have 
been under conditions such as now prevail in Europe ; for 
down to the time when their country came under British 
rule it was the regular custom of the Shilluks to put their 
kings to death as soon as they showed serious symptoms of 
bodily or mental decay. The custom was based on “ the 
conviction that the king must not be allowed to become ill 
or senile, lest with his diminishing vigour the cattle should 
sicken and fail to bear their increase, the crops should rot in 
the fields, and man, stricken with disease, should die in ever- 
increasing numbers.”* Itis said that Nyakang, like Romulus, 
disappeared in a great storm, which scattered all the people 
about him; in their absence the king took a cloth, tied it 
tightly round his neck, and strangled himself. According 
to one account, that is the death which all his successors on 
the throne have died;? but while tradition appears to be 
unanimous as to the custom of regicide, it varies as to the 
precise mode in which the kings were relieved of their office 
and of life. But still the people are convinced that Nyakang 
did not really die but only vanished mysteriously away like 
the wind. When a missionary asked the Shilluks as to the 
manner of Nyakang’s death, they were filled with amazement 
at his ignorance and stoutly maintained that he never died, for 
were he to die all the Shilluks would die also.* The graves 
of this deified king are shown in various parts of the country. 

From time to time the spirit of Nyakang manifests itself 
to his people in the form of an animal. Any creature of 
regal port or surpassing beauty may serve as his temporary 
incarnation. Such among wild animals are lions, crocodiles, 
little yellow snakes that craw] about men’s houses, the finest 
sorts of antelopes, flamingoes with their rose-pink and scarlet 


1 C, G. Seligmann, Zhe Cult of People, p. xti, 


Nyakang, p. 221. 
2D. Westermann, The Shilluk 3 D. Westermann, Že. 
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plumage, and butterflies of all sorts with their brilliant and 
varied hues. An unusually fine head of cattle is also 
recognized as the abode of the great king’s soul ; for example 
he once appeared in the shape of a white bull, whereupon 
the living king commanded special sacrifices to be offered in 
honour of his deified predecessor. Whena bird in which the 
royal spirit is known to be lodged lights on a tree, that tree 
becomes sacred to Nyakang ; beads and cloths are hung on its 
boughs, sacrifices and prayers are offered below it. Once when 
the Turks unknowingly felled such a tree, fear and horror fell 
on the Shilluks who beheld the sacrilege. They filled the air 
with lamentations and killed an ox to appease their insulted 
ancestor.’ Particular regard is also paid to trees that grow 
near the graves of Nyakang, though they are not regularly 
worshipped.” In one place two gigantic baobab trees are 
pointed out as marking the spot where Nyakang once stood, 
and sacrifices are now offered under their spreading shade.’ 

There seems to be no doubt that in spite of the mythical 
elements which have gathered round his memory, Nyakang 
was a real man, who led the Shilluks to their present home 
on the Nile either from the west or from the south; for on 
this point tradition varies. “The first and most important 
ancestor, who is everywhere revered, is Nyakang, the first 
Shilluk king. He always receives the honourable titles of 
Father (uò), Ancestor (gua), King (red) or Kings (ror), 
Ancestors, and Great Man Above (čal duong mat) to distin- 
guish him from the other great men on earth. Nyakang, as 
we know, was an historical personage; he led the Shilluks 
to the land which they now occupy; he helped them to 
victory, made them great and warlike, regulated marriage 
and law, distributed the country among them, divided it into 
districts, and in order to increase the dependence of the 
people on him and to show them his power, became their 
greatest benefactor by giving himself out as the bestower 
of rain.”* Yet Nyakang is now universally revered by 
the people as a demi-god; indeed for all practical pur- 

1 W, Hofmayr, ‘‘ Religion der Schil- 3 W. Hofmayr, of. cit. p. 125. 

luk,” Anthropos, vi. (1911) pp. 123 59.3 4 W. Hofmayr, of. cit. p. 123. 
C. G. Seligmann, of. cit. p. 230; D. This writer spells the name of the 


Westermann, of. cit. p. xliii. deified king as Nykang, Ihave adopted 
2 C, G. Seligmann, of. cit. pp. 229 sg. Dr. Seligmann’s spelling. 
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poses his worship quite eclipses that of the supreme god Relation of 
Juok, the creator, who, having ordered the world, committed Ñyakang 
it to the care of ancestral spirits and demons, and now, creator 
dwelling aloft, concerns himself no further with human affairs. aa 
Hence men pay little heed to their creator and seldom take 


his name into their lips except in a few conventional forms of 


salutation at meeting and parting like our “Good-bye.” Far 
otherwise is it with Nyakang. He “is the ancestor of the 
Shilluk nation and the founder of the Shilluk dynasty. He 


is worshipped, sacrifices and prayers are offered to him; he 
may be said to be lifted to the rank of a demi-god, though 
they never forget that he has been a real man. He is 
expressly designated as ‘little’ in comparison with God.” 
Yet “in the political, religious and personal life Nyakang 
takes a far more important place than Juok. Nyakang is 
the national hero, of whom each Shilluk feels proud, who is 
praised in innumerable popular songs and sayings; he is not 
only a superior being, but also a man. He is the sublime 
model for every true Shilluk ; everything they value most in 
their national and private life has its origin in him: their 
kingdom and their fighting as well as cattle-breeding and 
farming. While Nyakang is their good father, who only 
does them good, Juok is the great, uncontrollable power, 
which is to be propitiated, in order to avoid his inflictions of 
evil.”’ Indeed “the whole working religion of the Shilluk 
is a cult of Nyakang, the semi-divine ancestor of their kings, 
in each of whom his spirit isimmanent.”? The transmission 
of the divine or semi-divine spirit of Nyakang to the reigning 
monarch appears to take place at the king’s installation and 
to be effected by means of a rude wooden effigy of Nyakang, 
in which the spirit of that deified man is perhaps supposed 
to be immanent. But however the spiritual transmission 
may be carried out, “the fundamental idea of the cult of the 
Shilluk divine kings is the immanence in each of the spirit of 
Nyakang.”* Thus the Shilluk kings are encircled with a 


1 Diederich Westermann, Zhe Shil/uk 
People, their Language and Folklore 
(Berlin, preface dated 1912), pp. xlii, 
xliii. Mr. Westermann gives the names 
of the demi-god and the god as Nyikang 
and Jwok respectively. For the sake 
of uniformity I have altered them to 


Nyakang and Juok, the forms adopted 
by Dr. C. G. Seligmann. 

2 C, G. Seligmann, The Cult of 
Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the 
Shilluk (Khartoum, 1911), p. 220. 

3 C, G. Seligmann, of. cil. p. 
231. 
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certain halo of divinity because they are thought to be 
animated by the divine spirit of their ancestor, the founder 
of the dynasty. 

The universal belief of the Shilluks in the former 
humanity of Nyakang is strongly confirmed by the exact 
parallelism which prevails between his worship and that of 
the dead kings his successors. Like them he is worshipped 
at his tomb; but unlike them he has not one tomb 
only, but ten scattered over the country. Each of these 
tombs is called “the grave of Nyakang,” though the people 
well know that nobody is buried there. Like the grave- 
shrines of the other kings, those of Nyakang consist of a 
small group of circular huts of the ordinary pattern enclosed 
by a fence. Only children under puberty and the few old 
people whose duty it is to take care of the shrines may 
enter these sacred enclosures. The rites performed at them 
resemble those observed at the shrines of the kings. Two 
great ceremonies are annually performed at the shrines of 
Nyakang: one is observed before the beginning of the 
rainy season in order to ensure a due supply of rain; 
the other is a thanksgiving at harvest, when porridge 
made from the new grain is poured out on the threshold 
of Nyakang’s hut and smeared on the outer walls of the 
building. Even before the millet is reaped the people 
cut some of the ripening ears and thrust them into the 
thatch of the sacred hut. Thus it would seem that the 
Shilluks believe themselves to be dependent on the favour 
of Nyakang for the rain and the crops. “ As the giver of 
rain, Nyakang is the first and greatest benefactor of the 
people. In that country rain is everything, without rain 
there is nothing. The Shilluk does not trouble his head 
about artificial irrigation, he waits for the rain. If the rain 
falls, then the millet grows, the cows thrive, man has feod 
and can dance and marry; for that is the ideal of the 
Shilluks.”? Sick people also bring or send sheep as an 
offering to the nearest shrine of Nyakang in order that they 
may be healed of their sickness. The attendants of the 


1 W. Hofmayr, of. cit. p. 125. important part of the vegetable world, 
€ It must be remembered that the due depends on the well-being of the divine 
growth of the crops, z.e. of the most king” (C. G. Seligmann, of. czt. p. 229). 
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sanctuary slaughter the animal, consume its flesh, and give 
the sufferer the benefit of their prayers.’ 

The example of Nyakang seems to show that under 
favourable circumstances the worship of a dead king may 
develop into the dominant religion of a people. There is, 
therefore, no intrinsic improbability in the view that in 
ancient Egypt the religion of Osiris originated in that 
way. Certainly some curious resemblances can be traced 
between the dead Nyakang and the dead Osiris. Both 
died violent and mysterious deaths: the graves of both 
were pointed out in many parts of the country: both were 
deemed the great sources of fertility for the whole land: 
and both were associated with certain sacred trees and 
animals, particularly with bulls. And just as Egyptian 
kings identified themselves both in life and in death with 
their deified predecessor Osiris, so Shilluk kings are still 
believed to be animated by the spirit ot their deified prede- 
cessor Nyakang and to share his divinity. 

Another African people who regularly worship, or rather 
used to worship, the spirits of their dead kings are the 


Com- 
parjson of 
Nyakang 
with Osiris, 


The spirits 
of dead 
kings wor- 


Baganda. Their country Uganda lies at the very source of shipped 


the Nile, where the great river issues from Lake Victoria 
Nyanza. Among them the ghosts of dead kings were placed 
on an equality with the gods and received the same honour 
and worship ; they foretold events which concerned the State, 
and they advised the living king, warning him when war was 
likely to break out. The king consulted them periodically, 
visiting first one and then another of the temples in which 
the mortal remains of his predecessors were preserved with 
religious care. But the temple (malolo) of a king contained 
only his lower jawbone and his navel-string (sulongo) ; his 
body was buried elsewhere.” For curiously enough the 
Baganda believed that the part of the body to which the 
ghost of a dead man adheres above all others is the lower 
jawbone; wherever that portion of his person may be 
carried, the ghost, in the opinion of these people, will follow 
it, even to the ends of the earth, and will be perfectly 
content to remain with it so long as the jawbone is 


1 C. G. Seligmann, of cit. p. 2 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 
227 (London, 1911), p. 283. 
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honoured.! Hence the jawbones of all the kings of Uganda 
from the earliest times to the present day have been preserved 
with the utmost care, each of them being deposited, along 
with the stump of the monarch’s navel-string, in a temple 
specially dedicated to the worship of the king’s ghost; for 
it is believed that the ghosts of the deccased monarchs 
would quarrel if they shared the same temple, the question 
of precedence being one which it would be very difficult 
for them to adjust to their mutual satisfaction.? All the 
temples of the dead kings stand in the district called Busiro, 
which means the place of the graves, because the tombs as 
well as the temples of the departed potentates are situated 
within its boundaries. The supervision of the temples and 
of the estates attached to them was a duty incumbent on 
the Mugema or earl of Busiro, one of the few hereditary 
chiefs in the country. His principal office was that of 
Prime Minister (Katzkzro) to the dead kings.® 

When a king dies, his body is sent to Busiro and there 
embalmed. Then it is laid to rest in a large round house, 
which has been built for its reception on the top of a hill. 
This is the king’s tomb. It is a conical structure supported 
by a central post, with a thatched roof reaching down to 
the ground. Round the hut a high strong fence of reeds 
is erected, and an outer fence encircles the whole at some 
distance lower down the hill. Here the body is placed on 
a bedstead ; the sepulchral chamber is filled with bark cloths 
till it can hold no more, the mainpost is cut down, and the 
door of the tomb closed, so that no one can enter it again. 
When that was done, the wives of the late king used to be 
brought, with their arms piriioned, and placed at intervals 
round the outer wall of the tomb, where they were clubbed 
to death. Hundreds of men were also killed in the space 
betwecn the two fences, that their ghosts might wait on the 
ghost of the dead king in the other world. None of their 
bodies were buried; they were left to rot where they fell. 
Then the gates in the fences were closed ; and three chiefs 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, of, cit. pp. 113, 3 Rev. J. Roscoe, of. cii. pp. 104, 
282. 252 57.3; L. F. Cunningham, Uganda 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, of. cit. pp. 110, and tts People (London, 1905), p. 
282, 285. 226). 
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with their men guarded the dead bodies from the wild 


beasts and the vultures. 


But the hut in which the king’s 


body reposed was never repaired ; it was allowed to moulder 


and fall into decay.’ 


Five months later the jawbone of the royal corpse was 
removed in order to be fashioned into an effigy or repre- 


sentative of the dead king. 


For this purpose three chiefs 


entered the tomb, not through the door, but by cutting a hole 
through the wall, and having severed the head from the 
body they brought it out, carefully filling up the hole in the 
wall behind them, replacing the thatch, and securing the 


gates in the fence. 


When the jawbone had been removed 


by a chief of the Civet clan, the skull was sent back to Busiro 


and buried with honour near the mouldering tomb. 


In 


contrast to the neglect of the tomb where the royal body 
lay, the place where the skull was buried was kept in good to the wor. 
repair and guarded by some of the old princesses and 


widows. 


As for the jawbone, it was put in an ant-hill and 
left there till the ants had eaten away all the flesh. 


Then, 


after it had been washed in beer and milk, it was decorated 


with cowry-shells and placed in a wooden vessel ; this vessel 
was next wrapt in bark cloths till it assumed a conical 
shape, about two and a half feet high by a foot and a half 
This conical packet, decorated on the 
outside with beads, was treated as an image of the deceased 
king or rather as if it were the king himself in life, for it 
was called simply “The King.” 
stump of the king’s navel-string, similarly wrapt in bark 
cloths and decorated, though not made up into a conical 
The reason for preserving both the jawbone and 
the navel-string was that the ghost of the king was sup- 
posed to attach itself to his jawbone, and the ghost of his 
double to his navel-string. For in the belief of the Baganda 
every person has a double, namely, the afterbirth or placenta, 
which is born immediately after him and is regarded by the 


broad at the base. 


shape.” 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda, 
pp. 104-107, z@., ‘Notes on the 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, xxxi. (I90I1) p. 1293 7a, 
“ Further Notes on the Manners and 


Customs of the Baganda,” zdzd., xxxii. 
(1902) pp. 44 sg. Compare L. F. 
Cunningham, Uganda and its People 
(London, 1905), pp. 224, 226. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda, 
pp. 109 sç. 
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people as a second child. Now that double has a ghost of 
its own, which adheres to the navel-string; and if the 
person is to remain healthy, it is essential that the ghost of 
his double should be carefully preserved. Hence every 
Baganda man and woman keeps his or her navel-string 
wrapt up in bark cloth as a treasure of great price on which 
his health and prosperity are dependent ; the precious little 
bundle is called his Twin (sulongo), because it contains the 
ghost of his double, the afterbirth. If that is deemed 
necessary for everybody, much more is it deemed essential 
for the welfare of the king; hence during his life the stump 
of his navel-string is kept, as we saw, by one of the 
principal ministers of state and is inspected by the king 
himself every month. And when his majesty has departed 
this life, the unity of his spirit imperatively demands that 
his own ghost and the ghost of his double should be kept 
together in the same place; that is why the jawbone and 
the navel-string of every dead king are carefully preserved 
in the same temple, because the two ghosts adhere respec- 
tively to these two parts of his person, and it would be 
unreasonable and indeed cruel to divide them.’ 

The two ghosts having been thus safely lodged in the 
two precious parcels, the next thing was to install them in 
the temple, where they were to enter on their carcer of 
beneficent activity. A site having been chosen, the whole 
country supplied the labour necessary for building the 
temple; and ministers were appointed to wait upon the 
dead king. The officers of state who had held important 
posts during his life retained their titles and continued to 
discharge their duties towards their old master in death. 
Accordingly houses were built for them near the temple. 
The dowager queen also took up her residence at the 
entrance to the temple enclosure, and became its principal 
guardian. Many also of the king’s widows of lower rank 
were drafted off to live inside the enclosure and keep 
watch over it. When the queen or any of these widows 
died, her place was supplied by another princess or a 


1 Above, p. 147. . War God of the Baganda,” Man, vii. 
(1907) pp. 164 sg. ; id., The Baganda, 
2 Rev. J. Roscoe, “Kibuka, the pp. 235 sg. 
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woman of the same clan; for the temple was maintained in 
perpetuity. However, when the reigning king died, the 
temple of his predecessor lost much of its importance, 
though it was still kept up in a less magnificent style ; 
indeed no temple of a dead king was allowed to disappear 
altogether.' Of all the attendants at the temple the most 
important probably was the prophet or medium (smandwa), 
whose business it was from time to time to be inspired by 
the ghost of the deceased monarch and to give oracles in 
his name. To this holy office he dedicated himself by 
drinking a draught of beer and a draught of milk out of 
the dead king’s skull. 

The temple consecrated to the worship of a king regularly 
stood on a hill, The site was generally chosen by the king 
in his life, but sometimes his choice was set aside by his 
successor, who gave orders to build the temple in another 
place.” The structure was a large conical or bee-hive-shaped 
hut of the ordinary pattern, divided internally into two 
chambers, an outer and an inner. Any person might enter 
the outer chamber, but the inner was sacred and no profane 
person might set foot in it; for there the holy relics of the 
dead king, his jawbone and his navel-string, were kept for 
safety in a cell dug in the floor, and there, in close attendance 
on them, the king’s ghost was believed to dwell. In front 
of the partition which screened this Holy of Holies from the 
gaze of the multitude there stood a throne, covered with lion 
and leopard skins and fenced off from the rest of the sacred 
edifice by a glittering rail of brass spears, shields, and knives. 
A forest of poles, supporting the roof, formed a series of aisles 
in perfect line, and at the end of the central nave appeared, 
like the altar of a Christian church, the throne in all its 
glory. When the king’s ghost held a reception, the holy 
relics, the jawbone and the navel-string, each in its decorated 
wrappings, were brought forth and set on the throne; and 
every person who entered the temple bowed to the ground 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda, ‘* Further Notes on the Manners and 
pp. 110-112, 283 sg. Customs of the Baganda,” 7d¢@., xxxii. 
2 Rev. J. Roscoe, ** Notes on the (1902) p. 45. 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” 
Journal of the Anthropological In- 3 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda, 
stitute, xxxi. (1901) pp. 129 sg.3 id., p. 283. 
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and greeted the jawbone in an awestruck voice, for he 
regarded it as the king in person. Solemn music played 
during the reception, the drums rolling and the women 
chanting, while they clapped their hands to the rhythm of 
the songs. Sometimes the dead king spoke to the congre- 
gation by the voice of his prophet. That was a great event. 
When the oracle was about to be given to the expectant 
throng, the prophet stepped up to the throne, and addressing 
the spirit informed him of the business in hand. Then he 
smoked one or two pipes, and the fumes bringing on the 
prophetic fit, he began to rave and to speak in the very 
voice and with the characteristic turns of speech of the 
departed monarch, for the king’s spirit was now in him. 
This message from the world beyond the grave was naturally 
received with rapt attention. Gradually the fit of inspira- 
tion passed: the voice of the prophet resumed its natural 
tones: the spirit had departed from him and returned to its 
abode in the inner room. Such a solemn audience used to 
be announced beforehand by the beating of the drums in 
the early morning, and the worshippers brought with them 
to the temple offerings of food for the dead king, as if he 
were still alive.’ 

But the greatest day of all was when the reigning king 
visited the temple of his father. This he did as a rule only 
once during his reign. Nor did the people approve of the 
visits being repeated, for each visit was the signal for the 
death of many. Yet, attracted by a painful curiosity, crowds 
assembled, followed the monarch to the temple, and thronged 
to see the great ceremony of the meeting between the king 
and the ghost of his royal father. The sacred relics were 
displayed: an old man explained them to the monarch and 
placed them in his hands: the prophet, inspired by the dead 
king’s spirit, revealed to the living king his destiny. The 
interview over, the king was carried back to his house. It 
was on the return journey that he always gave, suddenly 
and without warning, the signal of death. Obedient to his 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, “Notes on the Notes on the Manners and Customs 
Manners and Customs of the Baganda,” of the Baganda,” zóīď., xxxii. (1902) 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, p. 46; id., The Baganda, pp. 283- 
xxxi. (1901) p. 1303 ¿ď., “Further 285. 
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orders the guards rushed upon the crowd, captured hundreds 
of spectators, pinioned them, marched them back to the 
temple, and slaughtered them within the precincts, that their 
ghosts might wait on the ghost of the dead king.’ But 
though the king rarely visited his father’s ghost at the 
temple, he had a private chapel for the ghost within the vast 
enclosure of the royal residence; and here he often paid 
his devotions to the august spirit, of whom he stood greatly 
in awe. He took his wives with him to sing the departed 
monarch’s praise, and he constantly made offerings at the 
shrine. Thithcr, too, would come the prophet to suck words 
of wisdom from the venerable ghost and to impart them 
to the king, who thus walked in the counsel of his glorified 
father? 

In Kiziba, a district of Central Africa on the western 
side of Lake Victoria Nyanza, the souls of dead kings 
become ruling spirits ; temples are built in their honour and 
priests appointed to serve them. The people are composed 
of two different races, the Bairu, who are aboriginals, and 
the Bahima, who are immigrants from the north. The 
royal family belongs to the Bahima stock. In his lifetime 
the king’s person is sacred; and all his actions, property, 
and so forth are described by special terms appropriated to 
that purpose. The people are divided into totemic clans: 
the totems (#uzzro) are mostly animals or parts of animals: 
no man may kill or eat his totem animal, nor marry a 
woman who has the same totem as himself. The royal 
family seems to have serpents for their totem; after death 
the king’s soul lives in a serpent, while his body is buried in 
the hut where he died. The people revere a supreme god 
named Rugaba, who is believed to have created man and 
cattle; but they know little about him, and though they 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda, as demi-gods, and their graves are 
pp. 112, 284. kept with religious care, and houses are 
2 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda, erected over them, which are under 
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occasionally pray to him, particularly in the case of a 
difficult birth, he has no priests and receives no sacrifices, 
The business of the priests is to act as intermediaries, not 
between God and man, but between men and the spirits, 
The spirits are believed to have been formerly kings of the 
world. The highest of them is a certain Wamara, who 
rules over the souls of the dead, and who would scem to 
have been a great king in his life. Temples are built for 
him; they are like the houses of men, but only half as 
large. A perpetual holy fire is kept up in each temple, 
and the priest passes the night in it. He receives white 
sheep or goats as victims, and gencrally acts also as a 
diviner or physician. When a man is very ill, he thinks 
that Wamara, the lord of the spirits of the dead, is summon- 
ing him to the far country; so he sends a sacrifice to 
Wamara’s priest, who prays to the spirit to let the sick 
man live yet a while’ This great spirit of an ancient 
king, who now rules over the dead, resembles the Egyptian 
Osiris. 

The Bantu tribes who inhabit the great tableland of 
Northern Rhodesia revere a supreme being whom they call 
Leza, but their ideas about him are hazy. Thunder, light- 
ning, earthquakes, rain, and other natural phenomena are 
grouped together under his name as manifestations of his 
power. Among the more progressive tribes, such as the 
Awemba and the Wabisa, the great god is thought to take 
some interest in human affairs; and though they do not 
pray to him, they nevertheless invoke him by his names of 
praise, which sct forth his attributes as the protector and 
judge of mankind. It is he, too, who receives the souls of 
the departed. “Yet, as far as the dominant Wemba tribe 
is concerned, the cult of Leza is outside their ordinary 
religion., There is no direct access to him by prayer or by 
sacrifices, which are made to Mulenga and the other great 


1 Hermann Rehse, Xiziba, Land 
und Leute (Stuttgart, 1910), pp. 4-7, 
106 $99., 121, 125 sgg., 130. Among 
the totems of the people are the long- 
tailed monkey (Cercopithecus), a small 
species of antelope, the locust, the 
hippopotamus, the buffalo, the otter, 
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tribal and ancestral spirits instead. For upon such animism 
is founded the whole fabric of Wemba religion.”? The 
ancestral spirits whom the Awemba and all other tribes of 
this region worship may be divided into two main classes, 
First come the spirits of departed chiefs, who are publicly 
worshipped by the whole tribe; and second come the 
spirits of near relations who are worshipped privately 
by each head of a family? “Among the Awemba there 
is no special shrine for these purely family spirits, who are 
worshipped inside the hut, and to whom family sacrifice of 
a sheep, a goat, or a fowl is made, the spirit receiving the 
blood spilt on the ground, while all the members of the 
family partake of the flesh together. For a religious Wemba 
man the cult of the spirit of his nearest relations (of his 
grandparents, or of his deceased father, mother, elder brother, 
or maternal uncle) is considered quite sufficient. Out of 
these spirit relatives a man will worship one whom he 
considers as his special familiar, for various reasons. For 
instance, the diviner may have told him that his last illness 
was caused because he had not respected the spirit of his 
uncle ; accordingly he will be careful in future to adopt his 
uncle as his tutelary spirit. As a mark of such respect he 
may devote a cow or a goat to one of the spirits of his 
ancestors. Holding the fowl, for instance, in his hands, he 
will dedicate it, asking the spirit to come and abide in it, 
upon which the fowl is let go, and is afterwards called by the 
name of the spirit. If the necessities, however, of the larder 
demand that it should be killed, another animal is taken, and 
the spirit is asked to accept it as a substitute! Before 
beginning any special task, such as hoeing a new garden, 
or going on a journey, Wemba men invoke their tutelary 
spirits to be with them and to assist their efforts, in short 
ejaculatory prayers usually couched in a set formula. Among 
many of the tribes in the North Luangwa district longer 
formal prayers are still made to all the deceased ancestors 
of the clan at the time of harvest, asking them to protect 
the crops and to drive away illnesses and evil spirits from 


1 C, Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 2 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 
The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia, 
(London, 1911), pp. 80 sg. pp. 82 sg. 
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the family, which honours them with libations of beer and 
offerings of the first-fruits.” ? 

Thus among these tribes, who all belong to the great 
Bantu family, the public worship which a whole tribe pays 
to the souls of its dead chiefs is probably nothing but an 
extension of the private worship which every family pays 
privately to the souls of its dead members. And just as 
the members of his family whom a man worships privately 
are not mythical beings conjured up by imagination out of 
a distant past, but were once real men like himself whom he 
knew in life, it may be his father, or uncle, or elder brother, 
so we may be sure that in like manner the dead chiefs 
revered by the whole tribe are not creations of the mythical 
fancy, but were once real men of flesh and blood, who ruled 
over the tribe, and whose memory has been more or less 
faithfully preserved by tradition. In this respect the tribes 
of Northern Rhodesia are typical of all the tribes of that 
great Bantu family which occupies nearly the whole southern 
half of Africa, from the great equatorial lakes to the Cape 
of Good Hope. The main practical religion of all these 
numerous and widespread peoples appears to be the worship 
of their ancestors. 

To adduce in full the evidence which points to this 
conclusion would lead us too far from our present sub- 
ject; it must suffice to cite a few typical statements of 
competent authorities which refer to different tribes of the 
Bantu stock. Speaking with special reference to the tribes of 
South-Eastern Africa, the Rev. James Macdonald tells us 
that “the religion of the Bantu, which they not only profess 
but really regulate their conduct by, is based on the belief 
that the spirits of their ancestors interfere constantly in their 
affairs. Every man worships his own ancestors and offers 
sacrifices to avert their wrath. The clan worships the spirits 
of the ancestors of its chiefs, and the tribe worships the 
spirits of the ancestors of the paramount chicf.”* “The 
religion of the Bantu was based upon the supposition of the 


1 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, of South African Tribes,” Journalof the 
op. cit. pp. 84 sg. Anthropological Institute, xix. (1890) 
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existence of spirits that could interfere with the affairs of 
this world. These spirits were those of their ancestors and 
their deceased chiefs, the greatest of whom had control over 
lightning. When the spirits became offended or hungry 
they sent a plague or disaster until sacrifices were offered 
and their wrath or hunger was appeased. The head of a 
family of commoners on such an occasion killed an animal, 
and all ate of the meat, as the hungry ghost was supposed 
to be satisfied with the smell”! For example, in the year 
1891 the son of a chief of the Pondomisi tribe was arrested 
for an assault and sent for trial before a colonial court. It 
chanced to be a season of intense heat and severe drought, 
and the Pondomisi tribe attributed these calamities to the 
wrath of a dead chief named Gwanya, very famous in his 
lifetime, whose body, fastened to a log, had been buried 
under a heap of stones in a deep pool of the Lina river. 
This redoubtable chieftain was the seventh ancestor in the 
direct line of the man who had committed the assault ; and 
he warmly resented the indignity which the whites had done 
to a noble scion of his house by consigning him to durance 
vile. To appease the natural indignation of the ghost, the 
tribesmen killed cattle on the banks of the pool which 
contained his grave, and threw the flesh into the water 
along with new dishes full of beer. The prisoner, however, 
was convicted of the assault and sentenced by the ruthless 
magistrate, who was no respecter of ghosts, to pay a fine. 
But the tribe clubbed together and paid the fine for him ; 
and a few days later rain fell in plenty. The mollified ghost 
had opened the celestial sluices,” 

Another writer, describing the religion of the South 
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of their ancestors is intended by this 
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injury.” 
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African Bantus, tells us that “the ancestral spirits love the 
very things they loved before they passed through the flesh ; 
they cherish the same desires and have the same antipathies. 
The living cannot add to the number of the wives of ancestral 
spirits; but they can kill cattle in their honour and keep 
their praise and memory alive on earth. Above all things, 
they can give them beef and beer. And if the living do 
not give them sufficient of these things the spirits are supposed 
to give the people a bad time: they send drought, and sick- 
ness, and famine, until people kill cattle in their honour. 
When men are alive they love to be praised and flattered, 
fed and attended to; after death they want the very same 
things, for death does not change personality. . . . In 
time of drought, or sickness, or great trouble, there would 
be great searchings of heart as to which ancestor had been 
neglected, for the trouble would be supposed to be caused 
by the neglected ancestor. Most of the people would get 
the subject on their nerves (at least, as far as a Kafir could 
get anything on the leather strings which do duty for nerves), 
and some one would be sure to have a vivid dream in which 
an ancestor would complain that the people had not praised 
him half enough of late. So an ox would be killed, either 
by the head-man of the kraal or by a diviner. Then the 
man would say over the ox as it was being killed, ‘Cry out, 
ox of So-and-So; listen to us, So-and-So; this is your ox ; 
we praise you by all your laud-giving names, and tell of all 
your deeds ; do not be angry with us any more; do you not 
sec that this is yourox? Do not accuse us of neglecting 
you; when, forsooth, have we ceased to praise you and offer 
you meat and beer? Take note, then, that here is another 
ox we are offering to you.’ When the ox is dead some of 
the meat is mixed with herbs and medicines and placed in 
a hut with a bowlful of blood. This meat is placed in the 
part of the hut where the man loved to sit while he was 
alive, and some one is told off to guard the sacrifice. The 
meat is left for a night, or longer, and the spirits are 
supposed to come and enjoy the smell, or drink the serum 
which oozes from the meat, and to inhale the smell of the 
becr. The priest or diviner will then sprinkle the people 
and the huts with medicine made from the contents of the 
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stomach of the ox. He places a little on a sherd; when 
this is dry he burns it and calls on the spirits to smell the 
incense. After the meat has been left for a certain time it 
is taken out and cooked, and eaten by the men near the 
cattle kraal in public. ... If the trouble does not vanish 
after this ceremony the people get angry and say to the 
spirits, ‘When have we ceased to kill cattle for you, and 
when have we ever refused to praise you by your praise- 
names? Why, then, do you treat us so shabbily? If you 
do not behave better we shall utterly forget your names, and 
then what will you do when there is no one to praise you? 
You will have to go and live on grasshoppers. If you do 
not mend your ways we shall forget you. What use is it 
that we kill oxen for you and praise you? You do not give 
us rain or crops, or cause our cattle to bear well; you show 
no gratitude in return for all we do for you. We shall 
utterly disown you. We shall tell the people that, as for us, 
we have no ancestral spirits, and this will be to your shame. 
We are disgusted with you’”* Thus the sweet savour of 
beef and beer does not suffice to content Caffre ghosts ; 
they share the love of praise and flattery with many gods 
of higher rank. 

Among the Basutos, an important Bantu people of 
South Africa, “each family is supposed to be under the 
direct influence and protection of its ancestors; but the 
tribe, taken as a whole, acknowledges for its national gods 
the ancestors of the reigning sovereign. Thus, the Basutos 
address their prayers to Monaheng and Motlumi, from 
whom their chiefs are descended. The Baharutsis and the 
Barolongs invoke Tobege and his wife Mampa. Mampa 
makes known the will of her husband, announcing each of 
her revelations by these words, ‘O ve! O ve!’ ‘He has 
said! he has said!’ They make a distinction between the 
ancient and modern divinities. The latter are considered 
inferior in power, but more accessible ; hence this formula, 
which is often used: ‘New gods! entreat the ancient gods 
for us!’ In all countries spirits are more the objects of 
fear than of love. A deep feeling of terror generally accom- 
panies the idea that the dead dispose of the lot of the living. 

1 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir (London, 1904), pp. 88-91. 
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The ancients spoke much of incensed shades. If they 
sacrificed to the manes, it was generally in order to appease 
them. These ideas perfectly correspond to those of the 
Basutos. They conjure rather than pray; although they 
seek to gain favours, they think more of averting chastise- 
ment. Their predominating idea as to their ancestors is, 
that they are continually endeavouring to draw them to 
themselves. Every disease is attributed to them; thus 
medicine among these people is almost entirely a religious 
affair. The first thing is to discover, by means of the /ztaola 
(divining bones), under the influence of what molimo the 
patient is supposed to be. Is it an ancestor on the father’s 
side or the mother’s? According as fate decides, the 
paternal or maternal uncle will offer the purifying sacrifice, 
but rarely the father or brother. This sacrifice alone can 
render efficacious the medicines prescribed by the nugaka 
(doctor). . . . As soon as a person is dead he takes his 
place among the family gods. His remains are deposited 
in the cattle-pen. An ox is immolated over his grave: 
this is the first oblation made to the new divinity, and at 
the same time an act of intercession in his favour, serving 
to ensure his happy reception in the subterranean regions. 
All those present aid in sprinkling the grave, and repeat the 
following prayer: ‘Repose in peace with the gods; give us 
tranquil nights,’ ” 1 

Similarly among the Thonga, another Bantu tribe of 
South Africa, “any man, who has departed this earthly life, 
becomes a s/ikwembu, a god”;* “when an old decrepit 
man or woman dies, he at once becomes a god: he has 
entered the domain of infinity.”? In this tribe “the spirits 
of the ancestors are the main objects of religious worship. 
They form the principal category of spirits.”* “On the 
one hand, the ancestor-gods are truly gods, endowed with 
the attributes of divinity ; whilst, on the other, they seem 
to be nothing but mere human beings, exactly on the same 
level as their worshippers.” There are two great classes 


1 Rev. E. Casalis, Zhe Basutos 1913), ii. 347. 
(London, 1861), pp. 248-250. 3 H. A. Junod, op. cit. ii. 385. 
2 Henri A. Junod, The Life of a 4 H. A. Junod, of, cit, ii, 344. 
South African Tribe (Neuchâtel, 1912- 5 H. A. Junod, of. cit, ti, 385. 
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of these ancestor-gods, to wit, “those of the family, and 
those of the country, the latter being those of the reigning 
family. They do not differ as regards their nature. In 
national calamities those of the country are invoked, whilst, 
for purely family matters, those of the family are called 
upon. Moreover, each family has two sets of gods, those 
on the father’s side and those on the mother’s, those of 
kweru and those of bakokwana, They are equal in dignity. 
Both can be invoked, and the divinatory bones are always 
asked to which the offering must be made. It seems, 
however, as if the gods on the mother’s side were more 
tender-hearted and more popular than those on the father’s. 
The reason for this is, perhaps, that relations are easier with 
the family of the mother than with that of the father. It is 
also just possible that it is a relic of the matriarchal period, 
when the ancestors of the mother only were known, and 
consequently invoked. At any rate, the part played by 
batukulu [uterine] nephews in the offerings shows that they 
are the true representatives of the gods, not of those of their 
father, but of their mother.” Among the Thonga “the 
belief in the continuation of life after death is universal, 
being at the base of the ancestrolatry, which is the religion 
of the tribe.”? “How real is the ancestrolatry, the religion 
of the Thonga, of, in fact, all the South African Bantus! 
How frequent and manifold are its manifestations! This is 
the first, and the most perceptible set of their religious 
intuitions, and any European, who has stayed in their 
villages, learnt their language, and tried to understand their 
customs, has had the opportunity of familiarizing himself 
with this religion.” ° 

Among the Basutos and Bechuanas, who also belong to 
the great Bantu family, the sacrificial ritual is not highly 
developed. “Only in great misfortunes which affect the 
whole people or the royal family, a black ox is slaughtered ; 
for in such cases they always think that the angry spirits 
of the departed are the cause of all the suffering. ‘Re 
amogioa kt badimo, say the people, ‘the spirits are rob- 
bing us? The ox is led to the chiefs grave; there they 


1 H, A, Junod, of. cit. ii. 348 2 H. A. Junod, of. cit, ii. 341. 
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pray, ‘Lord, we are come to call upon thee, we who are 
thy children; make not our hearts troubled; take not, 
Lord, that which is ours. The old chief is honoured and 
praised in songs, he is invoked by all his praise-names, the 
ox is killed and its flesh eaten, but the blood and the 
contents of the stomach are poured on the grave, and there 
the bones of the sacrificed animal are also deposited.” 1 

The Zulus, another great Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
believe in the existence of a being whom they call Unkul- 
unkulu, which means “the Old-Old-one, the most ancient 
man.” They say that “it is he who was the first man; he 
broke off in the beginning. We do not know his wife; and 
the ancients do not tell us that he had a wife”? This 
Old-Old-one or Great-Great-one “is represented as having 
made all things—men, cattle, water, fire, the mountains, 
and whatever else is seen. He is also said to have appointed 
their names. Creation was effected by splitting a reed, when 
the first man and other things issued from the cleft.” ? 
Further, the Zulus and other Caffre tribes of Natal “ believe 
that, when a person dies, his z-Aloze or zs¢-tute survives. 
These words are translated ‘spirit, and there seems no 
objection to the rendering. They refer to something mani- 
festly distinguished from the body, and the nature of which 
the prophets endeavour to explain by saying that it is 
identical with the shadow. The residence of the ama-hloze, 
or spirits, seems to be beneath; the practice of breaking a 
man’s assagais, before they are buried with him, shows that 
he is believed to return to earth through the grave ; while it 
appears to be generally thought that, if the earth were 
removed from the grave, the ghost would return and frighten 
his descendants. When spirits have entered the future state, 
they are believed to possess great power; prosperity is 
ascribed to their favour, and misfortune to their anger; they 
are elevated in fact to the rank of deities, and (except where 
the Great-Great is worshipped concurrently with them) they 
are the only objects of a Kafir’s adoration. Their attention 


1 A, Merensky, Beiträge zur Kennt- Springvale, etc., 1868) pp. I sg. 
nis Sud-Afrikas (Berlin, 1875), p. 130. 3 Rev. Joseph Shooter, The Kajirs 
2 Rev. H. Callaway, The Religious of Natal and the Zulu Country(London, 
System of the Amazulu, i. (Natal, 1857), p. 159. 
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(or providence) is limited to their own relatives—a father 
caring for the family, and a chief for the tribe, which they 
respectively left behind them. They are believed to occupy 
the same relative position as they did in the body, the departed 
spirit of a chief being sometimes invoked to compel a man’s 
ancestors to bless him.” ? 

“To these shades of the dead, especially to the ghosts of 
their great men, as Jama, Senzangakona, and Chaka, their 
former kings, they look for help, and offer sacrifices ; that is, 
slaughter cattle to them, and offer a sort of prayer, in time 
of danger and distress. ... When they are sick, they 
slaughter cattle to the shades, and say, ‘ Father, look on me, 
that this disease may cease from me. Let me have health 
on the earth, and live a long time. They carry the meat 
into the house, and shut it up there, saying, ‘ Let the paternal 
shades eat, so shall they know that the offering was made 
for them, and grant us great wealth, so that both we and our 
children may prosper.’ In the cattle-fold they talk a long 
time, praising the ghosts; they take the contents of the 
stomach, and strew it upon all the fold. Again they take 
it, and strew it within the houses, saying, ‘ Hail, friend! Thou 
of such a place, grant us a blessing, beholding what we have 
done. You see this distress; may you remove it, since we 
have given you our animal. We know not what more you 
want, whether you still require anything more or not? They 
say, ‘May you grant us grain, that it may be abundant, that 
we may eat, of course, and not be in need of anything, since 
now we have given you what you want? They say, ‘Yes, 
for a long time have you preserved me in all my going. 
Behold, you see, I have just come to have a kraal. This 
kraal was built by yourself, father; and now why do you 
consent to diminish your own kraal? Build on us as you 
have begun, let it be large, that your offspring, still here 
above, may increase, increasing in knowledge of you, whence 
cometh great power.’ Sometimes they make beer for the 
ghosts, and leave a little in the pot, saying, ‘It will be eaten 
by the ghosts that they may grant an abundant harvest 
again, that we may not have a famine? If one is on the 
point of being injured by anything, he says, ‘I was pre- 

1 Rev, J. Shooter, of, cit. p. 161, 
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served by our divinity, which was still watching over me.’ 
Perhaps he slaughters a goat in honour of the same, and 
puts the gall on his head ; and when the goat cries out for 
pain of being killed, he says, ‘ Yes, then, there is your animal, 
let it cry, that ye may hear, ye our gods who have preserved 
me; I myself am desirous of living on thus a long time here 
on the earth; why then do you call me to account, since I 
think I am all right in respect to you? And while I live, I 
put my trust in you, our paternal and maternal gods.’”? 
“Black people,” say the Zulus, “do not worship all 
Amatongo indifferently, that is, all the dead of their tribe. 
Speaking generally, the head of each house is worshipped 
by the children of that house; for they do not know the 
ancients who are dead, nor their laud-giving names, nor their 
names. But their father whom they knew is the head by 
whom they begin and end in their prayer, for they know 
him best, and his love for his children; they remember his 
kindness to them whilst he was living; they compare his 
treatment of them whilst he was living, support themselves 
by it, and say, ‘He will still treat us in the same way now 
he is dead. We do not know why he should regard others 
besides us; he will regard us only.’ So it is then although 
they worship the many Amatongo of their tribe, making a 
great fence around them for their protection ; yet their father 
is far before all others when they worship the Amatongo. 
Their father is a great treasure to them even when he is 
dead. And those of his children who are already grown up 
know him thoroughly, his gentleness, and his bravery. And 
if there is illness in the village, the eldest son lauds him 
with the laud-giving names which he gained when fighting 
with the enemy, and at the same time lauds all the other 
Amatongo ; the son reproves the father, saying,‘ We for our 
parts may just die. Who are you looking after? Let us 
die all of us, that we may see into whose house you will 
enter.” You will eat grasshoppers; you will no longer be 


1 Rev. Lewis Grout, Zulu-land, or 
Life among the Zulu-Kafirs (Phila- 
delphia, N.D.), pp. 137, 143-145. 

2 «That is, they suggest to the 
Itongo [ancestral spirit, singular of 
Amatongo], by whose ill-will or want 


of care they are afflicted, that if they 
should all die in consequence, and thus 
his worshippers come to an end, he 
would have none to worship him ; and 
therefore for his own sake, as well as 
for theirs, he had better preserve his 
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invited to go anywhere, if you destroy your own village.’ 
After that, because they have worshipped him, they take 
courage saying, ‘He has heard; he will come and treat our 
diseases, and they will cease.’ Such then is the faith which 
children have in the Itongo [ancestral spirit] which is their 
father. And if there is a chief wife of a village, who has 
given birth to children, and if her husband is not dead, her 
Itongo is much reverenced by her husband and all the 
children. And that chief wife becomes an Itongo which 
takes great care of the village. But it is the father especially 
that is the head of the village.” Thus among the Zulus 
it is the spirits of those who have just died, especially the 
spirits of fathers and mothers, who are most revered and 
worshipped. The spirits of the more remote dead are for- 
gotten. 

When the missionaries inquired into the religious ideas 
of the Herero, a Bantu tribe of German South-West Africa, 
they heard much of a certain Mukuru, whom at first they 
took to be the great god of heaven and earth. Accord- 
ingly they adopted Mukuru as the native name for the 
Christian God, and set out on their mission to preach the 
glad tidings of Mukuru and his divine Son to the poor 
benighted heathen. But their first experiences were dis- 
concerting. Again and again when they arrived in 
a village and announced their intention to the chief, they 
were brought up very short by that great man, who told 
them with an air of astonishment that he himself was 
Mukuru. For example, Messrs. Biittner and Irle paid a visit 
to an old chief named Tjenda and remonstrated with him on 
the impropriety of which he had been guilty in giving a 
baptized girl in marriage to a native gentleman whose 
domestic arrangements were framed on the polygamous 
patriarchal pattern. “Mukuru will punish you for that,” 
said Mr. Büttner. “What?” roared the chief. “Who's 
Mukuru? Why, I am Mukuru in my own tribe,” and he 


people, that there may be a village for Amatongo or Ancestor Worship as exist- 
him to enter, and meat of the sacrifices zug among the Amazulu, in their own 
for him to eat.” words, with a translation into English 

1 Rev. Henry Callaway, Zhe Re- (Natal, Springvale, etc., 1869), pp. 
ligious System of the Amazulu, Part ii, 144-146. 
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bundled the two missionaries out of the village. A repetition 
of these painful incidents at last impressed on the minds of 
the missionaries the conviction that Mukuru was not God at 
all but merely the head of a family, an ancestor, whether 
alive or dead? They ascertained at the same time that the 
Herero recognize a good god who dwells in heaven and 
bears the name of Ndjambi Karunga. But they do not 
worship him nor bring him offerings, because he is so kind 
that he hurts nobody, and therefore they need not fear him. 
“Rather they share the opinion of the other Bantu tribes 
that Ndjambi, the good Creator, has withdrawn to heaven 
and left the government on earth to the demons.”” “It is 
true that the Hercro are acquainted with punishment for 
what is bad. But that punishment they ascribe to Mukuru 
or their ancestors. It is their ancestors (Ovakuru®) whom 
they must fear; it is they who are angry and can bring 
danger and misfortune on a man. So it is intelligible that 
the whole of their worship turns, not on Ndjambi Karunga, 
but on their ancestors, It is in order to win and keep their 
favour, to avert their displeasure and wrath, in short to 
propitiate them, that the Herero bring their many offerings ; 
they do so not out of gratitude, but out of fear, not out of 
love, but out of terror. Their religion is a worship of 
ancestors with here and there touches of fetishism.”* “ Thus 
among the Herero, as among all Bantu tribes, there exists a 
religious dualism: they know the highest, the true God, but 
they worship their ancestors.” And among the worshipful 


1 Missionar J. Irle, Die Herero, ein Njame, Onjame, Ngambe, Nsambi ; 


Beitrag zur Landes- Volks- und Mis- 
stonskunde (Gütersloh, 1906), pp. 72 
sg. 
2 J. Irle, op. cik p. 73. 
3 Ovakuru, the plural 
Mukuru. 

4 J. Irle, op. cit. p. 74. 

5 J. Irle, of. cii, p.75. The writer 
tells us (4c.) that the Herero name for 
the good celestial God, whom they 
acknowledge but do not worship, is 
common, in different forms, to almost 
all the Bantu tribes. Among the 
Ovambo it is Kalunga; among tribes 
of Loango, the Congo, Angola and 
Benguela it is Zambi, Njambi, Ambi, 


form of 


in the Cameroons it is Nzambi, etc. 
Compare John H. Weeks, Among 
Congo Cannibals (London, 1913), pp. 
246 sq.: “We have found a vague 
knowledge of a Supreme Being, and 
a belief in Him, very general among 
those tribes on the Congo with which 
we have come into contact... . On 
the Lower Congo He is called Wzaméd, 
or by His fuller title Nzambi a mpungu; 
no satisfactory root word has yet been 
found for Mzaméi, but for mpungu 
there are sayings and proverbs that 
clearly indicate its meaning as, most 
of all, supreme, highest, and Nzambi 
a mpungu as the Being most High, 
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ancestors “the old dead chiefs of every tribe take the first 


place. 


The son of a great dead chief and the whole tribe 
worship that old father as their god. 


But the remote 


ancestors of that chief they do not worship, indeed they 
hardly know them by name and can no longer point to their 


graves.” ! 


Thus with the Herero, as with the Zulus, it is 


the recent and well-remembered dead who are chiefly or 
exclusively worshipped; as the souls of the departed recede 


or Supreme. On the Upper Congo 
among the Bobangi folk the word used 
for the Supreme Being is Wyambe ; 
among the Lulanga people, Wzakomba; 
among the Boloki, MWjambe; among 
the Bopoto people it is Zzdanza. .. . 
It is interesting to note that the most 
common name for the Supreme Being 
on the Congo is also known, in one 
form or another, over an extensive 
area of Africa reaching from 6° north 
of the Equator away to extreme South 
Africa; as, for example, among the 
Ashanti it is Oxyame, at Gaboon it 
is Anyamdie, and two thousand miles 
away among the Barotse folk it is 
Niambe, These are the names that 
stand for a Being who is endowed 
with strength, wealth, and wisdom by 
the natives; and He is also regarded 
and spoken of by them as the principal 
Creator of the world, and the Maker 
of all things. . . . But the Supreme 
Being is believed by the natives to have 
withdrawn Himself to a great distance 
after performing His creative works ; 
that He has now little or no concern 
in mundane affairs; and apparently 
no power over spirits and no control 
over the lives of men, either to pro- 
tect them from malignant spirits or to 
help them by averting danger. They 
also consider the Supreme Being 
(Wzaméz) as being so good and kind 
that there is no need to appease 
Him by rites, ceremonies or sacri- 
fices. Hence they never pray to this 
Supreme One, they never worship Him, 
or think of Him as being interested 
in the doings of the world and its 
peoples.” 

1 J. Irle, of. cit. p. 77. Mr. Irle’s 
account of the religion of the Herero 
or Ovaherero is fully borne out by 


the testimony of earlier missionaries 
among the tribe. See Rev. G. 
Viehe, ‘Some Customs of the Ova- 
herero” (South African) Folk-lore 
Journal, i. (Cape Town, 1879) pp. 
64 sg.: “The religious customs and 
ceremonies of the Ovaherero are all 
rooted in the presumption that the 
deceased continue to live, and that 
they have a great influence on earth, 
and exercise power over the life and 
death of man. This influence and 
power is ascribed especially to those 
who have been great men, and who 
become Ovakuru after death. The 
numerous religious customs and cere- 
monies are a worshipping of the 
ancestors.” Further, Mr. Viehe re- 
ports that ‘‘the Ovaherero have a 
slight idea of another being (Supreme 
being?) which differs greatly from the 
Ovakuru, is superior to them, and is 
supposed never to have been a human 
being. It is called Kurunga.... 
Karunga does only good; whilst the 
influence of the Ovakuru is more 
feared than wished for; and, there- 
fore, it is not thought necessary to 
bring sacrifices to Karunga to guard 
against his influence.” He is situated 
so high, and is so superior to men ‘‘ that 
he takes little special notice of them ; 
and so the Ovaherero, on their part, 
also trouble themselves little about 
this superior being” (op. cit, p. 67 
note*). Similar evidence is given 
by another missionary as to the belief 
of the Herero in a superior god 
Karunga and their fear and worship 
of ancestral spirits. See the Rev. H. 
Beiderbecke, ‘*Some Religious Ideas 
and Customs of the Ovaherero” (South 
African) Folk-lore Journal, ii. (Cape 
Town, 1880) pp. 88 sgg. 
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further and further into the past their memory perishes, and 
the nimbus of supernatural glory which encircled it for a time 
fades gradually away. 

The religion of the Ovambo, another Bantu tribe of 
German South-West Africa, is similar. They also recognize 
a great being named Kalunga, who created the world and 
man, but they neither fear nor worship him. A far greater 
part is played in the religion of the Ovambo by their belief 
in spirits, and amongst the worshipful spirits a conspicuous 
place is assigned to the souls of the dead. Every man 
leaves behind him at death a spirit, which continues to exist 
on earth and can influence the living; for example, it may 
enter into their bodies and thereby cause all sorts of sick- 
ness. However, the souls of ordinary dead men can exert 
their influence only on members of their own families; the 
souls of dead chiefs, on the other hand, have power over the 
rain, which they can either give or withhold. To these 
powerful spirits a portion of the new corn is offered at 
harvest as a thank-offering for their forbearance in not 
visiting the people with sickness, and above all for their 
bounty in sending down the fertilizing showers on the crops. 
The souls of dead magicians are particularly dreaded; and 
to prevent the multiplication of these dangerous spirits it 
is customary to dismember their bodies, severing the arms 
and legs from the trunk and cutting the tongue out of 
the mouth. If these precautions are taken immediately 
after death, the soul of the dead man cannot become 
a dangerous ghost; the mutilation of his body has practi- 
cally disarmed his spirit.’ 

The Wahehe, a Bantu tribe of German East Africa, 
believe in a great invisible spirit named Nguruhi, who created 
the world and rules both human destiny and the elements. 
He it is who makes the rain to fall, the sun to shine, 
the wind to blow, the thunder to roll, and the crops to 
grow. “This god is accordingly conceived as all-powerful, 
yet with the limitation that he only exercises a general 
power of direction over the world, especially human fate, 
while the masoka, the spirits of the dead, wield a per- 


1 Iermann Tönjes, Ovamboland, Land, Leute, Mission (Berlin, 1911), pp. 
193-197. 
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manent and very considerable influence on the course of 
particular events. Nguruhi is lord also of all the spirits 
of the dead (smasoka), but his relation to them has not 
been further thought out. With this Supreme Being the 
people hold no intercourse by means of prayer, sacrifice, 
or in any other way. He stands remote from the religious 
life of the Wahehe and really serves only as an explana- 
tion of all those things and events which are otherwise 
inexplicable. All religious intercourse, all worship centres 
alone on the spirits of the dead. Hence if we speak of a 
religion of the Wahehe, it must be described as a pure 
worship of ancestors.” The human soul quits the body at 
death and at once becomes an ancestral spirit (m’soka), 
invisible and endowed with complete liberty of motion. 
Even the youngest children have souls which rank among 
the ancestral spirits at death, Hence the great multitude of 
the dead comprises spirits of all ages, from the infant one 
day old to the grey-haired patriarch. They are good or bad 
according as they were good or bad in life, and their social 
position also is unchanged. He who was powerful in life is 
powerful also in death ; he who was a nobody among men 
is a nobody also among the spirits. Hence the ghost of a 
great man can do more for the living than the ghost of a 
common man; and the ghost of a man can do more than 
the ghost ofa woman. Yet even the meanest ghost has power 
over the greatest living man, who can only defend himself 
by appealing for help to stronger ancestral spirits. Thus 
while the Supreme Being exercises a general superintendence 
over affairs, the real administration is in the hands of the 
ancestral spirits. While he, for example, regulates the 
weather as a whole, it is the ghosts who cause each par- 
ticular shower to fall or the sun to break out in glory from 
the clouds. If he sends plagues on the whole people or 
stays the ravages of disease, it is the ghosts who make each 
individual sick or sound. These powerful spirits exert 
themselves especially to help their descendants, though they 

1 E, Nigmann, Die Wahehe (Berlin, the tribe, individual tribesmen, the 
1908); pp. 22 sg. The writer does country, and so forth (of. cit. p. 124) 
not describe the Wahehe as a Bantu we may infer that the people belong to 


tribe, but from the characteristic pre- the Bantu stock. 
fixes which they employ to designate 
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do not hesitate to plague their own kith and kin if they think 
themselves neglected. They flit freely through the air and 
perch on trees, mountains, and so forth, but they lodge by 
preference at their graves, and you are always sure of finding 
them there, if you wish to consult them.’ That is why in 
the country of the Wahehe the only places of sacrifice are 
the graves ; temples and altars are unknown.” However, it is 
only the bodies of considerable persons that are buried ; the 
corpses of common folk are simply thrown away in the 
bush ;? so that the number of graves and consequently of 
sacrificial places is strictly limited. The spirits of the dead 
appear to the living most commonly in dreams to give 
them information or warning, but oftener to chide and 
torment them. So the sleeper wakes in a fright and consults 
a diviner, who directs him what he must do in order to 
appease the angry ghost. Following the directions of his 
spiritual adviser the man sacrifices an ox, or it may be only 
a sheep or a fowl, at the tomb of one of his ancestors, prays 
to the ghost, and having scattered a few morsels of the 
victim’s flesh on the grave, and spat a mouthful of beer upon 
it, retires with his family to feast on the remainder of the 
carcase. Such sacrifices to the dead are offered on occasion 
of sickness, the lack of male heirs, a threatened war, an 
intended journey, in short, before any important undertaking 
of which the issue is doubtful; and they are accompanied 
by prayers for health, victory, good harvests, and so forth.* 
Once more, the Bahima, a Bantu people of Ankole, in 
Central Africa, believe in a supreme god Lugaba, who 
dwells in the sky and created man and beast; but “ this 
supreme being is not worshipped nor are offerings made to . 
him; he has no sacred place. Although they talk freely about 
him, and acknowledge him to be their great benefactor, 
they accept all his gifts as a matter of course, and make him 
no offering in return... . One must not, therefore, con- 
clude that the Bahima are an irreligious people ; like most of 
the Bantu tribes their religion consists chiefly in dealing with 
ghosts of departed relatives, and in standing well with them; 


1 E. Nigmann, Die Wahehe, pp. 23 : = eae op. A P- 39. 
. Nigmann, of. cit. pp. 24. 59g., 


sq. 
2 E. Nigmann, of. cit. p. 35. 35 399. 
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from the king to the humblest peasant the ghosts call for 
daily consideration and constant offerings, whilst the deities 
are only sought in case of great trials or national calamities.” ! 

To return, now, to the worship of dead chiefs or kings 
among the Bantu tribes of Northern Rhodesia. The spirits 
of dead chiefs had priestesses to wait upon them, who were 
called the “wives of the departed.” These were elderly 
women who led a celibate life and swept the huts dedi- 
cated to the ghosts of the chiefs. The aid of these dead 
potentates was invoked in time of war and in seasons of 
drought, and special offerings were brought to their shrines 
at harvest? Among the Awemba, who form the aristo- 
cracy of the country,’ when a diviner announced that a 
drought was caused by the spirits of dead chiefs or kings 
buried at Mwaruli, a bull would be sent to be sacrificed 
to the souls of the deceased rulers; or if the drought 
was severe, a human victim would be despatched, and the 
high priest would keep him caged in a stoutly woven 
fish-basket, until the preparations for the sacrifice were 
complete. Among the Yombe no one might eat of the 
first-fruits of the crops until the living chief had sacrificed 
a bull before the tomb of his grandfather, and had deposited 
pots of fresh beer and porridge, made from the first-fruits, 
in front of the shrine. The ground about the tomb was 
then carefully weeded, and the blood of the sacrificial victim 
sprinkled on the freshly turned up soil and on the rafters 
of the little hut. After thanking the ghost of his grandfather 
for the harvest, and begging him to partake of the first- 
fruits, the chief and his train withdrew to feast on the 
carcase and the fresh porridge and beer at the village.’ 
When the head chief or king of the Awemba had resolved 


The power of 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘The Bahima, a 
Cow Tribe of Enkole,” Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxvii. 
(1907) pp. 108 sg. The supreme 
god Lugaba is no doubt the same with 
the supreme god Rugaba worshipped 
by the Bahimas in Kiziba. See 
above, p. 173. With regard to the 
religion of the Baganda the same 
authority tells us that ‘the last, and 
possibly the most venerated, class of 
religious objects were the ghosts of 


departed relatives. 
ghosts for good or evil was incalcul- 
able” (Zhe Baganda, p. 273). 

2 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 
The Great Plateau of Northern Rho- 
desia, p. 83. 

3 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 
op. cit, p. IT. 

4 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 
op. cit. p. 292. 

6 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 
op. cit. pp. 294 Sg. 
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to make war on a distant enemy, he and the older men 
of the tribe would pray daily for victory to the spirits of 
the dead kings, his predecessors. The day before the army 
was to set forth, the great war-drum boomed out and the 
warriors flocked together from the outlying districts under 
their respective captains. In the dusk of the evening the 
king and the elderly women, who passed for the wives of 
the dead kings and tended their shrines at the capital, 
went and prayed at these shrines that the souls of the 
departed monarchs would keep the war-path free from foes 
and lead the king in a straight course to the enemy’s 
stockade. These solemn prayers the king led in person, 
and the women beat their bare breasts as they joined in 
the earnest appeal. Next morning the whole army was 
marshalled in front of the ghost-huts of the dead kings: 
the living king danced a war-dance before his ancestors, 
while his chief wife sprinkled him with holy flour; and 
all prostrated themselves in supplication before the shrines.’ 

Among these tribes of Northern Rhodesia the spirits 
of dead chiefs or kings sometimes take possession of the 
bodies of live men or women and prophesy through their 
mouths. When the spirit of a dead chief comes over a 
man, he begins to roar like a lion, whereupon the women 
gather together and beat the drums, shouting that the chief 
has come to visit the village. The man thus temporarily 
inspired will prophesy of future wars or impending attacks 
by lions. While the inspiration lasts, he may eat nothing 
cooked by fire, but only unfermented dough. However, 
the spirit of a departed chief takes possession of women 
oftener than of men. “These women assert that they are 
possessed by the soul of some dead chief, and when they 
feel the divine afflatus, whiten their faces to attract atten- 
tion, and anoint themselves with flour, which has a religious 
and sanctifying potency. One of their number beats a 
drum, and the others dance, singing at the same time 
a weird song, with curious intervals. Finally, when they 
have arrived at the requisite pitch of religious exaltation, 
the possessed woman falls to the ground, and bursts forth 


1 J. H. West Sheane, ‘Wemba Society, No. xli. (October, 1911) pp. 
Warpaths,” Journal of the African 25 sg. 
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into a low and almost inarticulate chant, which has a most 
uncanny effect. All are silent at once, and the dashing’anga 
(medicine-men) gather round to interpret the voice of the 
spirit.” ! Sometimes the spirits of departed chiefs are 
reincarnated in animals, which are then revered as the 
abodes of the dead rulers. Thus the paramount chief of 
the Amambwe is incarnated after death in the form of a 
young lion, while Bisa and Wiwa chiefs come back in the 
shape of pythons. In one of the rest-houses near Fife 
a tame python waxed fat on the offerings of fowls and sour 
beer which the Winamwanga presented to it in the fond 
belief that it housed the spirit of one of their dead chiefs, 
One day unfortunately for himself the reptile deity ventured 
to dispute the possession of the rest-house with a German 
cattle-dealer who was passing by; a discharge of shot 
settled the dispute in favour of the cattle-dealer, and the 
worshippers of the deity beheld him no more.’ 

Another Bantu people who worship the spirits of their 
dead kings are the Barotse or Marotse of the Upper 
Zambesi. The Barotse believe in a supreme god, the 
creator of all things, whom they call Niambe. He lives 
in the sun, and by his marriage with the moon begat the 
world, the animals, and last of all men. But the cunning 
and ferocity of his creature man terrified the beneficent 
creator, so that he fled from earth and escaped up the 
thread of a spiders web to heaven. There he still retains 
a certain power to interfere in human affairs, and that is 
why men sometimes pray and sacrifice to him. For 
example, the worshipper salutes the rising sun and offers 
him a vessel of water, no doubt to quench the thirst of 
the deity on his hot journey across the sky. Again, when 
a long drought has prevailed, a black ox is sacrificed to 
Niambe “as a symbol of the clouds big with the longed-for 
rain.” And before they sow the fields, the women pile the 
seeds and their digging hoes in a heap, and pray to the god 
that he would render their labour fruitful.’ 


1 C.. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, of. cit. p. 84. 
The Great Plateau of Northern Nigeria, 3 Eugène Béguin, Les Ma-rotsé 
p. 83. (Lausanne and Fontaines, 1903), pp. 
2 C, Gouldsbury and H., Sheane, 118 sg. 
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Yet while they acknowledge the divine supremacy of 
Niambe, the Barotse address their prayers most frequently 
to the inferior deities, the dztzmo, who are the deified kings 
of the country. The tombs of the departed monarchs may 
be seen near the villages which they inhabited in life. Each 
tomb stands in a grove of beautiful trees and is encircled by 
a tall palisade of pointed stakes, covered with fine mats, like 
the palisade which surrounds the royal residence of a living 
king. Such an enclosure is sacred; the people are for- 
bidden to enter it lest they should disturb the ghost of him 
who sleeps below. But the inhabitants of the nearest village 
are charged with the duty of keeping the tomb and the en- 
closure in good order, repairing the palisade, and replacing 
the mats when they are worn out. Once a month, at the 
new moon, the women sweep not only the grave and the 
enclosure but the whole village. The guardian of the tomb 
is at the same time a priest; he acts as intermediary be- 
tween the god and the people who come to pray to the deity. 
He bears the title of Ngomboti; he alone has the right to 
enter the sacred enclosure ; the profane multitude must stand 
at a respectful distance. Even the king himself, when he 
comes to consult one of his ancestors, is forbidden to set 
foot on the holy ground. In presence of the god, or, as 
they call him, the Master of the Tomb, the monarch must 
bear himself like a slave in the presence of his lord. He 
kneels down near the entrance, claps his hands, and gives 
the royal salute ; and from within the enclosure the priest 
solemnly returns the salute, just as the king himself, when 
he holds his court, returns the salute of his subjects. Then 
the suppliant, whether king or commoner, makes his petition 
to the deity and deposits his offering ; for no man may pray 
to the god with empty hands. Inside the enclosure, close 
to the entrance, is a hole which is supposed to serve as a 
channel of communication with the spirit of the deified king. 
In it the offerings are placed. Often they consist of milk 
which is poured into the hole; and the faster it drains 
away, the more favourably inclined is the god thought to be 
to the petitioner. More solid offerings, such as flesh, clothes, 
and glass beads, become the property of the priest after they 
have been allowed to lie for a decent time beside the sacred 
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aperture of the tomb. The spirits of dead kings are thus 
consulted on matters of public concern as well as by private 
individuals touching their own affairs. If a war is to be 
waged, if a plague is raging among the people or a murrain 
among the cattle, if the land is parched with drought, in 
short, if any danger threatens or any calamity has afflicted 
the country, recourse is had to these local gods, dwelling 
each in his shady grove, not far from the abodes of the 
living. They are near, but the great god in heaven is far 
away. What wonder, therefore, that their help is often 
sought while he is neglected? They are national heroes as 
well as gods; their history is remembered ; men tell of the 
doughty deeds they did in their lifetime; why should they 
not be able to succour their votaries now that they have put 
on immortality? All over the country these temple-tombs 
may be seen. They serve as historical monuments to recall 
to the people the names of their former kings and the annals 
of their country. One of the most popular of the royal 
shrines is near Senanga at the southern end of the great 
plain of the Barotse. Voyagers who go down the Zambesi 
do not fail to pay their devotions at the shrine, that the god 
of the place may make their voyage to prosper and may 
guard the frail canoe from shipwreck in the rush and roar 
of the rapids; and when they return in safety they repair 
again to the sacred spot to deposit a thank-offering for the 
protection of the deity.’ 

The foregoing examples suffice to prove that the worship 
of dead chiefs and kings has been an important, perhaps we 
may even say, the most important element in the religion 
of many African tribes. Regarded from the native point 
of view nothing could be more natural. The king rules 
over his people in life; and since all these tribes entertain 
a firm and unquestioning belief not only in the existence 
but in the power of the spirits of the dead, they necessarily 
conclude that of all the departed spirits none can be so 
potent for good or evil, none therefore need to be propi- 
tiated so earnestly by prayer and sacrifice, as the souls of 
dead kings. Thus while every family worships privately the 


1 Eugène Béguin, Zes Ba-rotsé, pp. 120-123. Compare Totemism and 
Exogamy, iv. 306 sg. 
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spirits of its own ancestors, the whole tribe worships publicly 
the spirits of its departed monarchs, paying to each of these 
invisible potentates, whose reality they never dream of 
doubting, a homage of precisely the same sort as that which 
they render to his living successor on the throne. Such a 
religion of the dead is by no means incompatible with the 
recognition of higher spiritual powers who may have an origin 
quite independent of the worship of ancestors. We have 
seen in point of fact that many tribes, whose practical re- 
ligion is concentrated chiefly on their dead, nevertheless 
acknowledge the existence of a supreme god, the creator of 
man and of all things, whom they do not regard as a 
glorified ghost. The Baganda, the most progressive and 
advanced of all the Bantu tribes, had a whole pantheon of 
gods whom they sharply distinguished from the worshipful 
spirits of their forefathers. 

Yet in spite of this distinction we maysuspect that in many 
cases the seeming line of division between gods and worshipful 
ghosts is deceptive ; and that the magic touch of time, which 
distorts and magnifies the past, especially among peoples who 
see it only through the haze of oral tradition, has glorified and 
transfigured many a dead man into a deity. This at all 
events seems to have been the history of some of the Baganda 
gods. On this subject our best authority says that “the 
principal gods appear to have been at one time human 
beings, noted for their skill and bravery, who were after- 
wards deified by the people and invested with supernatural 
powers.”* “ Mukasa held the highest rank among the gods 
of Uganda. He was a benign god; he never asked for the 
life of any human being, but animals were sacrificed to him 
at the yearly festivals, and also at other times when the 
king, or a leading chief, wished to consult him. He had 
nothing to do with war, but sought to heal the bodies and 
minds of men. He was the god of plenty; he gave the 
people an increase of food, cattle, and children. From the 
legends still current it seems to be almost certain that he 
was a human being who, because of his benevolence, came 
to be regarded as a god. . .. The legends about Mukasa 
are of great interest; they show how the human element 

t Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1911), pe 271. 
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has been lost in the divine, how the natural has been effaced 
by the supernatural, until, in the minds of the common 
people, only the supernatural remains.” 1 


If we cannot prove that the great god Mukasa himself The 


was once a man, we have very tangible evidence that his 
brother the war-god Kibuka was so. For like the dead kings 
of Uganda, Kibuka was worshipped in a great conical hut 
resembling the huts which living people inhabit: like them, 
his spirit was supposed to enter from time to time into the 
body of his priest and to give oracles through him; and like 
them he was represented in his temple by his personal relics, 
his jawbone and his navel-string, which were rescued from 
the ruins of his temple and now rest in the Ethnological 
Museum at Cambridge. In face of this complete parallelism 
between the god and the kings whose personal existence is 
not open to question, it seems difficult to doubt that Kibuka 
was once like them a real man, and that he spoke with the 
jawbone and made bodily use of the other corporeal organs 
which were preserved in his temple.’ 

These analogies lend some support to the theory that in 
ancient Egypt, where the kings were worshipped by their 
people both in life and death, Osiris may have been originally 
nothing but one of these deified monarchs whose worship 
gradually eclipsed that of all the rest and ended by rivalling 
or even surpassing that of the great sun-god himself. We 
have seen that at Abydos, one of the principal centres of his 
worship, the tomb of Osiris was identified with the tomb of 
King Khent, one of the earliest monarchs of the first Egyptian 
dynasty, and that in this tomb were found a woman’s richly 
jewelled arm and a human skull lacking the lower jawbone, 
which may well be the head of the king himself and the 
arm of his queen. The carved monument of Osiris which was 
found in the sepulchral chamber appears indeed to be a 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, of. cit. pp. 290, 
291. In the worship of Mukasa ‘‘ the 
principal ceremony was the annual 
festival, when the king sent his pre- 
sents to the god, to secure a blessing 
on the crops and on the people for the 
year” (J. Roscoe, of. cit, p. 298). 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, “ Kibuka, the 
War God of the Baganda,” Man, vii. 


1907) pp. 161-166; id., The Baganda, 

pp. 301-308. Among the personal 
relics of Kibuka kept in his temple 
were his genital organs; these also 
were rescued when the Mohammedans 
burned down his temple in the civil 
wars of 1887-1890. They are now 
with the rest of the god’s, or rather 
the man’s, remains at Cambridge. 
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work of late Egyptian art, but it may have replaced an earlier 
sarcophagus. Certainly we may reasonably suppose that the 
identification of the tomb of Osiris with the tomb of King 
Khent was very ancient; for though the priests may have 
renewed the sculptured effigy of the dead god, they would 
hardly dare to shift the site of the Holy Sepulchre? Now 
the sepulchre is distant about a mile and a half from the 
temple in which Osiris was worshipped as a god. There is 
thus a curious coincidence, if there is nothing more, between 
the worship of Osiris and the worship of the dead kings of 
Uganda. As a dead king of Uganda was worshipped in a 
temple, while his headless body reposed at some distance in 
a royal tomb, and his head, without the lower jawbone, was 
buried by itself near the grave, so Osiris was worshipped 
in a temple not far from the royal tomb which tradition 
identified with his grave. Perhaps after all tradition 
was right. It is possible, though it would be very rash to 
affirm, that Osiris was no other than the historical King 
Khent of the first dynasty ;? that the skull found in the 
tomb is the skull of Osiris himself ; and that while it reposed 
in the grave the missing jawbone was preserved, like the 
jawbone of a dead king of Uganda, as a holy and perhaps 


1 This consideration is rightly urged 
by H. Schafer as a strong argument in 
favour of the antiquity of the tradition 
which associated the grave of Osiris 
with the grave of King Khent. See 
H. Schäfer, Die Mysterien des Osiris 
in Abydos (Leipsic, 1904) pp. 28 
5g. 
2 One of the commonest and oldest 
titles of Osiris was Chent (Khent)- 
Ament or Chenti (Khenti)-Amenti, as 
the name is also written. It means 
“ Chief of those who are in the West” 
and refers to the Egyptian belief that 
the souls of the dead go westward, 
See R. V. Lanzone, Déizdonario di 
Mitologia Egizia, p. 727; H. Brugsch, 
Religion und Mythologie der aiten 
Aegypter, p. 617; A. Erman, Die 
ägyptische Religion,? pp. 23, 103 sg. 3 
J. H. Breasted, Development of Re- 
ligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 
pp. 38, 143 (who spells the name 
Khenti-Amentiu) ; E. A. Wallis Budge, 
Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, 


i. 31 sg., 67. ‘‘Khenti-Amenti was 
one of the oldest gods of Abydos, and 
was certainly connected with the dead, 
being probably the ancient local god 
of the dead of Abydos and its neigbour- 
hood. Now, in the Pyramid Texts, 
which were written under the VIth 
dynasty, there are several mentions of 
Khenti-Amenti, and in a large number 
of instances the name is preceded by 
that of Osiris. It is quite clear, there- 
fore, that the chief attributes of the one 
god must have resembled those of the 
other, and that Osiris Khenti-Amenti 
was assumed to have absorbed the 
powers of Khenti-Amenti. In the 
representations of the two gods which 
are found at Abydos there is usually 
no difference, at least not under the 
XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties ” (E. A. 
Wallis Budge, of. c#t. i. 31) How- 
ever, it would be unsafe to infer that 
the resemblance between the name of 
the god and the name of the king is 
more than accidental. 
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oracular relic in the neighbouring temple. If that were so, 
we should be almost driven to conclude that the bejewelled 
woman’s arm found in the tomb of Osiris is the arm of Isis. 

In support of the conclusion that the myth and religion 
of Osiris grew up round the revered memory of a dead man 
we may quote the words in which the historian of European 
morals describes the necessity under which the popular 
imagination labours of embodying its cherished ideals in 
living persons. He is referring to the dawn of the age of 
chivalry, when in the morning twilight the heroic figure of 
Charlemagne rose like a bright star above the political 
horizon, to be thenceforth encircled by a halo of romance 
like the nimbus that shone round the head of Osiris. “In 
order that the tendencies I have described should acquire 
their full force, it was necessary that they should be repre- 
sented or illustrated in some great personage, who, by the 
splendour and the beauty of his career, could fascinate the 
imaginations of men. It is much easier to govern great 
masses of men through their imagination than through their 
reason. Moral principles rarely act powerfully upon the 
world, except by way of example or ideals. When the 
course of events has been to glorify the ascetic or mon- 
archical or military spirit, a great saint, or sovereign, or 
soldier will arise, who will concentrate in one dazzling focus 
the blind tendencies of his time, kindle the enthusiasm and 
fascinate the imagination of the people. But for the pre- 
vailing tendency, the great man would not have arisen, or 
would not have exercised his great influence. But for the 
great man, whose career appealed vividly to the imagina- 
tion, the prevailing tendency would never have acquired its 
full intensity.” 1 

Whether the parallel thus suggested between Charle- 
magne, the mediaeval ideal of a Christian knight, and Osiris, 
the ancient Egyptian ideal of a just and beneficent monarch, 
holds good or not, it is now impossible to determine. For 
while Charlemagne stands near enough to allow us clearly 
to discern his historical reality, Osiris is so remote that we 
can no longer discriminate with any certitude between the 


1 W. E. H. Lecky, History of Charlemagne, Third Edition (London, 
European Morals from Augustus to 1877), ii. 271. 
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elements of history and fable which appear to have blended 
in his traditional character. I am content to indicate bare 
possibilities: dogmatism on such points would be in the 
highest degree rash and unbecoming. Whether Osiris and 
Isis were from first to last purely imaginary beings, the 
ideal creations of a primitive philosophy, or whether they 
were originally a real man and woman about whom after 
death the myth-making fancy wove its gossamer rainbow- 
tinted web, is a question to which I am not bold enough to 
give a decided answer. 


CHAPTER XII 
MOTHER-KIN AND MOTHER GODDESSES 


§ 1. Dying Gods and Mourning Goddesses 


WE have now concluded our inquiry into the nature and Essential 
worship of the three Oriental deities Adonis, Attis, and aye 
Osiris. The substantial similarity of their mythical character Attis, and 
justifies us in treating of them together. All three appar- °"* 
ently embodied the powers of fertility in general and of 
vegetation in particular. All three were believed to have 

died and risen again from the dead; and the divine death 

and resurrection of all three were dramatically represented 

at annual festivals, which their worshippers celebrated with 
alternate transports of sorrow and joy, of weeping and 
exultation. The natural phenomena thus mythically con- 

ceived and mythically represented were the great changes of 

the seasons, especially the most striking and impressive 

of all, the decay and revival of vegetation; and the inten- 

tion of the sacred dramas was to refresh and strengthen, by 
sympathetic magic, the failing energies of nature, in order 

that the trees should bear fruit, that the corn should ripen, 

that men and animals should reproduce their kinds. 

But the three gods did not stand by themselves. The Thesuperi- 
mythical personification of nature, of which all three were ae 
in at least one aspect the products, required that each of associated 
them should be coupled with a goddess, and in each case it Beets. 
appears that originally the goddess was a more powerful] Attis, and 
and important personage than the god. At all events it is Bote pate 
always the god rather than the goddess who comes to a sad system of 
end, and whose death is annually mourned. Thus, whereas A 
Osiris was slain by Typhon, his divine spouse Isis survived 
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and brought him to life again. This feature of the myth 
seems to indicate that in the beginning Isis was, what 
Astarte and Cybele always continued to be, the stronger 
divinity of the pair. Now the superiority thus assigned to 
the goddess over the god is most naturally explained as the 
result of a social system in which maternity counted for 
more than paternity, descent being traced and property 
handed down through women rather than through men. At 
all events this explanation cannot be deemed intrinsically 
improbable if we can show that the supposed cause has pro- 
duced the very same effect among existing peoples, about 
whose institutions we possess accurate information. This I 
will now endeavour to do. i 


§ 2. Influence of Mother-Kin on Religion 


The social system which traces descent and transmits 
property through the mother alone may be called mother- 
kin, while the converse system which traces descent and 
transmits property through the father alone may be called 
father-kin.? A good example of the influence which mother- 
kin may exert on religion is furnished by the Khasis of Assam, 
whose customs and belicfs have lately been carefully recorded 
by a British officer specially charged with the study of the 
native races of the province? Like the ancient Egyptians 
and the Semites of Syria and Mesopotamia, the Khasis live 
in settled villages and maintain themselves chiefly by the 
cultivation of the ground; yet “their social organization 
presents one of the most perfect examples still surviving of 
matriarchal institutions, carried out with a logic and thorough- 
ness which, to those accustomed to regard the status and 
authority of the father as the foundation of society, are 
excecdingly remarkable. Not only is the mother the head 
and source, and only bond of union, of the family: in the 
most primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country, she 
is the only owner of real property, and through her alone is 


1 Ihave adopted the terms ‘‘ mother- 2 The Khasis, by Major P. R. T. 
kin” and ‘¢ father-kin” as lessambigu- Gurdon, 1.A., Deputy Commissioner 
ous than the terms ‘‘mother-right” Eastern Bengal and Assam Commission, 


and ‘father-right,” which I formerly and Superintendent of Ethnography in 
employed in the same sense. Assam (London, 1907). 
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inheritance transmitted! The father has no kinship with 
his children, who belong to their mother’s clan; what he 
earns goes to his own matriarchal stock, and at his death 
his bones are deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s kin. 
In Jowai he neither lives nor eats in his wife’s house, but 
visits it only after dark. In the veneration of ancestors, 
which is the foundation of the tribal piety, the primal 
ancestress (Ka /awéez) and her brother are the only persons 
regarded. The flat memorial stones set up to perpetuate 
the memory of the dead are called after the woman who 
represents the clan (maw kynthez), and the standing stones 
ranged behind them are dedicated to the male kinsmen on 
the mother’s side. In harmony with this scheme of ancestor 
worship, the other spirits to whom propitiation is offered are 
mainly female, though here male personages also figure. 
The powers of sickness and death are all female, and these 
are those most frequently worshipped. The two protectors 
of the household are goddesses, though with them is also 
revered the first father of the clan, U Thaéwlang. Priest- 
esses assist at all sacrifices, and the male officiants are 
only their deputies; in one important state, Khyrim, the 
High Priestess and actual head of the State is a woman, 
who combines in her person sacerdotal and regal func- 
tions.”* Thus amongst the Khasis of the present day the 


1 « The Khasi saying is, ‘Zong jaid 
na ka kynthet’ (from the woman sprang 
the clan). The Khasis, when reckon- 
ing descent, count from the mother 
only; they speak of a family of brothers 
and sisters, who are the great grand- 
children of one great grandmother, as 
shi kpoh, which, being literally trans- 
lated, is one womb, że, the issue of 
one womb. The man is nobody” 
(P. R. T. Gurdon, Tke Khasés, p. 82). 
« All land acquired by inheritance must 
follow the Khasi law of entail, by which 
property descends from the mother to 
the youngest daughter, and again from 
the latter to her youngest daughter, 
Ancestral landed property must there- 
fore be always owned by women. The 
male members of the family may culti- 
vate such lands, but they must carry 
all the produce to the house of their 
mother, who will divide it amongst the 


members of the family ” (o2. cit. p. 88). 
‘<The rule amongst the Khasis is that 
the youngest daughter ‘holds’ the 
religion, ‘ġa bat ka niam.’ Her house 
is called, ‘4a iing seng, and it is here 
that the members of the family assemble 
to witness her performance of the family 
ceremonies. Hers is, therefore, the 
largest share of the family property, 
because it is she whose duty it is to 
perform the family ceremonies, and 
propitiate the family ancestors” (op. 
cit. p. 83). 

2 Sir C, J. Lyall, in his Introduction 


-to Zhe Khasis, by Major P. R. T. 


Gurdon, pp. xxiii. sg. Sir C. J. Lyall 
himself lived for many years among 
the Khasis and studied their customs. 
For the details of the evidence on which 
his summary is based see especially pp. 
63 59g., 68 sg., 76, 82 sgg., 88, 106 
599., 109 59g., 112 Sg., 121, 150, of 
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superiority of the goddess to the god, and especially of 
the revered ancestress to the revered ancestor, is based 
directly on the social system which traces descent and 
transmits property through women only. It is not un- 
reasonable therefore to suppose that in Western Asia the 
superiority of the Mother Goddess to the Father God 
originated in the same archaic system of mother-kin. 
Another instance of the same cause producing the 
same effect may be drawn from the institutions of the 
Pelew Islanders, which have been described by an accurate 
observer long resident in the islands. These people, who 
form a branch of the Micronesian stock, are divided into 
a series of exogamous families or clans with descent in 
the female line,’ so that, as usually happens under such a 
system, a man’s heirs are not his own children but the 
children of his sister or of his maternal aunt? Every family 
or clan traces its descent from a woman, the common mother 
of the whole kin,’ and accordingly the members of the clan 
worship a goddess, not a god.* These families or clans, with 
female descent and a worship of goddesses rather than of 
gods, are grouped together in villages, each village comprising 


Major Gurdon’s book. As tothe Khasi desses, and he adds that ‘this is 


priestesses, see above, vol. i. p. 46. 

1 J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrich- 
tungen der Pelauer (Berlin, 1885), pp. 
35 sg. The writer calls one of these 
Kins indifferently a Familie or a 
Stamm. 


2 J. S. Kubary, “ Die Todtenbestat- 
tung auf den Pelau-Inseln,” Original- 
Mitthetlungen aus der ethnologischen 
Abtheilung der königlichen Museen su 
Berlin, i, (Berlin, 1885) p. 7. 

3 J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrich- 
tungen der Pelauer, p. 40. 


4 J. Kubary, “Die Religion der 
Pelauer,” in A. Bastians Ad/erlez aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde (Berlin, 
1888), i. 20-22, The writer says that 
the family or clan gods of the Pelew 
Islanders are too many to be enumer- 
ated, but he gives as a specimen a list 
of the family deities of one particular 
district (Ngarupesang), Having done 
so he observes that they are all god- 


explained by the importance of the 
woman for the clan. The deity of the 
mother is inherited, that of the father 
is not” (of. cit. p. 22), As he says 
nothing to indicate that the family 
deities of this particular district are 
exceptional, we may infer, as I have 
done, that the deities of all the families 
or clans are goddesses, Yet a few 
pages previously (pp. 16 sg.) he tells us 
that a village which contains twenty 
families will have at least forty deities, 
if not more, ‘‘for some houses may 
have two &alids [deities], and every 
house has also a goddess.” This seems 
to imply that the families or clans have 
gods as well as goddesses. The seem- 
ing discrepancy is perhaps to be ex- 
plained by another statement of the 
writer that ‘‘in the family only the 
kalids [deities] of the women count” 
(“sich geltend machen,” J. Kubary, 
Die socialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer, 


p. 38). 
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about a score of clans and forming with its lands a petty 
independent state! Every such village-state has its special 
deity or deities, gencrally a god and a goddess. But these 
political deities of the villages are said to be directly derived 
from the domestic deities of the families or clans,’ from 
which it seems to follow that among these people gods are 
historically later than goddesses and have been developed 
out of them? The late origin of the gods as compared 
with the goddesses is further indicated by the nature of their 
names.* 


This preference for goddesses over gods in the clans of This pre- 


the Pelew Islanders has been explained, no doubt rightly, 


ference for 
goddesses 


by the high importance of women in the social system of is to be 


the people.” For the existence of the clan depends entirely 
on the life of the women, not at all upon the life of the men. 


explained 
by the 
importance 
of women 


If the women survive, it is no matter though every man of in the 


the clan should perish; for the women will, as usual, marry 
men of another clan, and their ofispring will inherit their 
mother’s clan, thereby prolonging its existence. Whereas 
if the women of the clan all die out, the clan necessarily 
becomes extinct, even though every man of it should sur- 
vive ; for the men must, as usual, marry women of another 
clan, and their offspring will inherit their mothers’ clan, not 
the clan of their fathers, which accordingly, with the death 
of the fathers, is wiped out from the community. Hence in 
these islands women bear the titles of Adhaldl a peli, 
‘Mothers of the Land,” and Adhaldl a blay, “ Mothers of 
the Clan,” and they are said to enjoy complete equality with 
the men in every respect. Indeed, in one passage our prin- 
cipal authority speaks of “the predominance of feminine 
influence in the social condition of the people,” and asserts 
without qualification that the women are politically and 


1 J, Kubary, Die socialen Einrich- 
tungen der Pelauer, pp. 33 Sg., 633 
td., ‘* Die Religion der Pelauer,” in A. 
Bastian’s Adlerlec aus Volks- und Men- 
schenkunde, i. 16. 

2 J. Kubary, ‘‘ Die Religion der 
Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s Al/erlez aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde, i. 15-17, 
22, 25-27. 

3 From the passages cited in the 


preceding note it appears that this was 
Kubary’s opinion, though he has not 
stated it explicitly. 

4 J. Kubary, “Die Religion der 
Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s Allerlez aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde, i. 28 sq. 

5 J. Kubary, Die socialen Hinrich- 
tungen der Pelauer, p. 38. See also 
above, p. 204, note $, 

6 J. Kubary, Je, 
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socially superior to the men.’ The eldest women of the clan 
excrcise, he tells us, the most decisive influence on the con- 
duct of its affairs, and the headman does nothing without 
full consultation with them, a consultation which in the great 
houses extends to affairs of state and forcign politics.? Nay, 
these elder women are even csteemned and treated as equal 
to the deities in their lifctime.® 

But the high position which women thus take in Pelew 
society is not a result of mother-kin only. It has an indus- 
trial as well as a kinship basis. For the Pclew Islanders 
subsist mainly on the produce of their taro fields, and the 
cultivation of this, their staple food, is the business of the 
women alone. “ This cardinal branch of Pelew agriculture, 
which is of paramount importance for the subsistence of the 
people, is left entirely in the hands cf the women. This 
fact may have contributed matcrially to the predominance 
of female influence in the social condition of the people. 
The women do not merely bestow life on the people, they 
also do that which is most essential for the preservation of 
life, and therefore they are called Adhaldl a pelt, the 
‘Mothers of the Land, and are politically and socially 
superior to men. Only thcir offspring enjoy the privilege of 
membership of the state (the children of the men are, strictly 
speaking, strangers destitute of rights), and the oldest women 
of the families are esteemed and treated as equal to deities 
even in their lifetime, and they exercise a decisive influence 
on the conduct of affairs of state. No chicf would venture 
to come to a decision without first consulting with the 
Adhaldl a blay, the ‘Mothers of the Family.” From this 
point of vicw it is impossible to regard the assignment 
of the taro cultivation to women as a consequence of 
their subordinate position in society: the women themselves 
do not so regard it. The richest woman of the village looks 
with pride on her taro patch, and although she has female 
followers enough to allow her mercly to superintend the 
work without taking part in it, she nevertheless prefers to 
lay aside her fine apron and to betake herself to the deep 

1 See the statement of Kubary zungen der Pelauer, p. 39. 


quoted in the next paragraph. 3 See the statement of Kubary quoted 
3 J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrich- in the next paragraph. 
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mire, clad in a small apron that hardly hides her nakedness, 
with a little mat on her back to protect her from the 
burning heat of the sun, and with a shade of banana leaves 
for her eyes. There, dripping with sweat in the burning 
sun and coated with mud to the hips and over the elbows, 
she toils to set the younger women a good example. 
Moreover, as in every other occupation, the kalts, the gods, 
must also be invoked, and who could be better fitted for the 
discharge of so important a duty than the Mother of the 
House?”’ It seems clear that in any agricultural people 
who, like the Pelew Islanders, retain mother-kin and depute 
the labours of husbandry to women, the conception of a 
great Mother Goddess, the divine source of all fertility, 
might easily originate. Perhaps the same social and in- 
dustrial conditions may have combined to develop the great 
Mother Goddesses of Western Asia and Egypt. 

But in the Pelew Islands women have yet another road 
to power. For some of them are reputed to be the wives of 
gods, and act as their oracular mouthpieces. Such prophet- 
esses are called Amaheys, and no surprise is felt when one 
of them is brought to bed. Her child passes for the offspring 
of the god, her divine husband, and goces about with his hair 
hanging loose in token of his superhuman parentage. It is 
thought that no mortal man would dare to intrigue with one 
of these human wives of a god, since the jealous deity would 
surely visit the rash culprit with deadly sickness and a 
lingering decline But in these islands men as well as 
women are often possessed by a deity and speak in his 
name. Under his inspiration they mimic, often with great 
histrionic skill, the particular appearance and manner which 
are believed to be characteristic of the indwelling divinity. 
These inspired men (Korongs) usually enjoy great considera- 
tion and exert a powerful influence over the whole community. 
They always acquire wealth in the exercise of their profession. 
When they are not themselves chiefs, they are treated as chiefs 
or even preferred to them. In nota few places the deity whom 


1 J. S. Kubary, Zthnographische see ib. pp. 156 sg. 
Bettrige zur Kenntniss des Karolinen 
Archipels (Leyden, 1895), p. 159. On 2 J. Kubary, “Die Religion der 
the importance of the taro or sweet Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s AJ/erlez aus 
potato as the staple food of the people, Volks- und Menschenkunde, i. 34. 
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they personate is also the political head of the land; and 
in that case his inspired priest, however humble his origin, 
ranks as a spiritual king and rules over all the chiefs. 
Indeed we are told that, with the physical and intellectual 
decay of the race, the power of the priests is more and more 
in the ascendant and threatens, if unchecked, to develop 
before long into an absolute theocracy which will swallow up 
every other form of government.’ 

Thus the present, or at least the recent, state of society 
and religion in the Pelew Islands presents some interesting 
parallels to the social and religious condition of Western 
Asia and Egypt in early days, if the conclusions reached in 
this work are correct. In both regions we see a 
society based on mother-kin developing a religion in which 
goddesses of the clan originally occupied the foremost 
place, though in later times, as the clans coalesced into states, 
the old goddesses have been rivalled and to some extent 
supplanted by the new male gods of the enlarged pantheon. 
But in the religion of the Pelew Islanders, as in that of the 
Khasis and the ancient Egyptians, the balance of power 
has never wholly shifted from the female to the male line, 
because society has never passed from mother-kin to father- 
kin. And in the Pelew Islands as in the ancient East we see 
the tide of political power running strongly in the direction of 
theocracy, the people resigning the conduct of affairs into 
the hands of men who claimed to rule them in the name 
of the gods. In the Pelew Islands such men might have 
developed into divine kings like those of Babylon and Egypt, 
if the natural course of evolution had not been cut short 
by the intervention of Europe.” 

The evidence of the Khasis and the Pelew Islanders, two 
peoples very remote and very different from each other, 
suffices to prove that the influence which mother-kin 
may exert on religion is real and deep. But in order 


1 J. Kubary, ‘Die Religion der zungen der Pelauer, p. 81. Great 


Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s AVerlei aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde, i. 30-35. 
The author wrote thus in the year 
1883, and his account of the Pelew 
religion was published in 1888. Com- 
pare his work Die socialen Einrich- 


changes have probably taken place in 
the islands since Kubary wrote. 

2 For some other parallels between 
the state of society and religion in 
these two regions, see Note IV. at the 
end of the volume. 
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to dissipate misapprehensions, which appear to be rife 
on this subject, it may be well to remind or inform the 
reader that the ancient and widespread custom of tracing 
descent and inheriting property through the mother 
alone does not by any means imply that the government 
of the tribes which observe the custom is in the hands of 
women ; in short, it should always be borne in mind that 
mother-kin does not mean mother-rule. On the contrary, 
the practice of mother-kin prevails most extensively 
amongst the lowest savages, with whom woman, instead of 
being the ruler of man, is always his drudge and often 
little better than his slave. Indeed, so far is the system 
from implying any social superiority of women that it 
probably took its rise from what we should regard as their 
deepest degradation, to wit, from a state of society in which 
the relations of the sexes were so loose and vague that 
children could not be fathered on any particular man.’ 
When we pass from the purely savage state to that 
higher plane of culture in which the accumulation of pro- 
perty, and especially of landed property, has become a 
powerful instrument of social and political influence, we 
naturally find that wherever the ancient preference for the 
female line of descent has been retained, it tends to increase 
the importance and enhance the dignity of woman; and her 
agerandizement is most marked in princely families, where 
she either herself holds royal authority as well as private 
property, or at least transmits them both to her consort or 
her children. But this social advance of women has never 
been carried so far as to place men as a whole in a position 
of political subordination to them. Even where the system 
of mother-kin in regard to descent and property has pre- 
vailed most fully, the actual government has generally, if 
not invariably, remained in the hands of men. Exceptions 
have no doubt occurred; women have occasionally arisen 


1 Compare E. Stephan und F. 
Graebner, Neu- Mecklenburg (Berlin, 
1907), p. 107 note 1; ‘It is necessary 
always to repeat emphatically that the 
terms father-right and mother-right 
indicate simply and solely the group- 
membership of the individual and the 
systems of relationship which that 


PT. IV. VOL. II 


membership implies, but that they have 
nothing at all to do with the higher or 
lower position of women. Rather the 
opposite might be affirmed, namely, 
that woman is generally more highly 
esteemed in places where father-right 
prevails than in places where mother- 
right is the rule.” 
P 
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who by sheer force of character have swayed for a time the 
destinies of their people. But such exceptions are rare and 
their effects transitory ; they do not affect the truth of the 
general rule that human society has been governed in the 
past and, human nature remaining the same, is likely to 
be governed in the future, mainly by masculine force and 
masculine intelligence. 

To this rule the Khasis, with their elaborate system of 
mother-kin, form no exception. For among them, while 
landed property is both transmitted through women and 
held by women alone, political power is transmitted indeed 
through women, but is held by men; in other words, the 
Khasi tribes are, with a single exception, governed by kings, 
not by queens. And even in the one tribe, which is nominally 
ruled by women, the real power is delegated by the reigning 
queen or High Priestess to her son, her nephew, or a more 
distant male relation. In all the other tribes the kingship 
may be held by a woman only on the failure of all male 
heirs in the female line.’ So far is mother-kin from im- 
plying mother-rule. A Khasi king inherits power in right 
of his mother, but he exercises it in his own. Similarly 
the Pelew Islanders, in spite of their system of mother- 


kin, are governed by chiefs, not by chieftainesses. It 
is true that there are chieftainesses, and that they 
indirectly exercise much influence; but their direct 


authority is limited to the affairs of women, especially to 
the administration of the women’s clubs or associations, which 


1 Major P. R. T. Gurdon, The 
Khasis, pp. 66-71, The rule of 
succession is as follows. A Szem, or 
king, ‘fis succeeded by the eldest of 
his uterine brothers; failing such 
brothers, by the eldest of his sisters’ 
sons; failing such nephews, by the 
eldest of the sons of his sisters’ 
daughters; failing such grand-nephews, 
by the eldest of the sons of his mother’s 
sisters ; and, failing such first cousins, 
by the eldest of his male cousins on 
the female side, other than first cousins, 
those nearest in degree of relationship 
having prior claim, If there were no 
heirs male, as above, he would be suc- 
ceeded by the eldest of his uterine 
sisters ; in the absence of such sisters, 


by the eldest of his sisters’ daughters ; 
failing such nieces, by the eldest of the 
daughters of his sisters’ daughters ; 
failing such grand-nieces, by the eldest 
of the daughters of his mother’s sisters; 
and failing such first cousins, by the 
eldest of his female cousins on the 
female side, other than first cousins, 
those nearest in degree of relationship 
having prior claim. A female Szer 
would be succeeded by her eldest son, 
and so on” (of. cit. p. 71). The rule 
illustrates the logical precision with 
which the system of mother-kin is 
carried out by these people even when 
the intention is actually to exclude 
women from power. 
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answer to the clubs or associations of the men? And 
to take another example, the Melanesians, like the Khasis 
and the Pelew Islanders, have the system of mother-kin, 
being similarly divided into exogamous clans with descent in 
the female line; “but it must be understood that the 
mother is in no way the head of the family. The house of 
the family is the father’s, the garden is his, the rule and 
government are his,” ? 

We may safely assume that the practice has been the 
same among all the many peoples who have retained the 
ancient system of mother-kin under a monarchical con- 
stitution. In Africa, for example, the chieftainship or 
kingship often descends in the female line, but it is men, 
not women, who inherit it? The theory of a gynaecocracy 
is in truth a dream of visionaries and pedants. And equally 
chimerical is the idea that the predominance of goddesses 
under a system of mother-kin like that of the Khasis is a 
creation of the female mind. If women ever created gods, 
they would be more likely to give them masculine than 
feminine features. In point of fact the great religious ideals 
which have permanently impressed themselves on the world 
seem always to have been a product of the male imagination. 
Men make gods and women worship them. The combina- 
tion of ancestor-worship with mother-kin furnishes a simple 
and sufficient explanation of the superiority of goddesses 
over gods in a state of society where these conditions prevail. 
Men naturally assign the first place in their devotions to 
the ancestress from whom they trace their descent. We 
need not resort to a fantastic hypothesis of the preponderance 
of the feminine fancy in order to account for the facts. 

The theory that under a system of mother-kin the 
women rule the men and set up goddesses for them to 


1 J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrich- 
tungen der Pelauer, pp. 35, 39 Sg- 
73-83. See also above, pp. 204 sq. 

2 R. H. Codrington, Zhe Melanes- 
tans (Oxford, 1891), p. 34. 

8 See A. H. Post, Afrikanische 
Jurisprudenz (Oldenburg and Leipsic, 
1887), i. 140 sg. Captain W. Gill 
reports that the Su-Mu, a Man-Tzi 
tribe in Southern China numbering 


some three and a half millions, 1s 
always ruled by a queen (Zhe River of 
Golden Sand, London, 1880, i. 365). 
But Capt. Gill was not nearer to 
the tribe than a six days’ journey ; 
and even if his report is correct we 
may suppose that the real power is 
exercised by men, just as it is in the 
solitary Khasi tribe which is nominally 
governed by a woman. 
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worship is indeed so improbable in itself, and so contrary 
to experience, that it scarcely deserves the serious attention 
which it appears to have received? But when we have 
brushed aside these cobwebs, as we must do, we are still left 
face to face with the solid fact of the wide prevalence of 
mother-kin, that is, of a social system which traces descent 
and transmits property through women and not through 
men. That a social system so widely spread and so deeply 
rooted should have affected the religion of the peoples who 
practise it, may reasonably be inferred, especially when we 
remember that in primitive communities the social relations 
of the gods commonly reflect the social relations of their 
worshippers. How the system of mother-kin may mould 
religious ideas and customs, creating goddesses and assigning 
at least a nominal superiority to priestesses over priests, is 
shown with perfect lucidity by the example of the Khasis, 
and hardly less clearly by the example of the Pelew Islanders. 
It cannot therefore be rash to hold that what the system has 
certainly done for these peoples, it may well have done for 
many more. But unfortunately through lack of documentary 
evidence we are seldom able to trace its influence so clearly. 


§ 3. Mother-Kin and Mother Goddesses in the 
Ancient East 


While the combination of mother-kin in society with a 
preference for goddesses in religion is to be found as a matter 
of fact among the Khasis and Pelew Islanders of to-day, the 
former prevalence of mother-kin in the lands where the great 
goddesses Astarte and Cybele were worshipped is a matter 
of inference only. In later times father-kin had certainly 
displaced mother-kin among the Semitic worshippers of 
Astarte, and probably the same change had taken place 
among the Phrygian worshippers of Cybele. Yet the older 


1 The theory, or at all events the 
latter part of it, has been carefully 
examined by Dr. L, R, Farnell; and 
if, as I apprehend, he rejects it, I 
agree with him. See his article 
** Sociological Hypotheses concerning 
the position of Women in Ancient 
Religion,” Archiv ftir Religionswissen- 


schaft, vii. (1904) pp. 70-943 his Cults of 
the Greek States (Oxford, 1896-1909), 
iii. 109 sgg. ; and The Hibbert Journal, 
April 1907, p. 690. But I differ from 
him, it seems, in thinking that mother- 
kin is favourable to the growth of 
mother goddesses, 
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custom lingered in Lycia down to the historical period ;} 
and we may conjecture that in former times it was widely 
spread through Asia Minor. The secluded situation and 
rugged mountains of Lycia favoured the survival of a native 
language and of native institutions long after these had 
disappeared from the wide plains and fertile valleys which 
lay on the highroads of war and commerce. Lycia was to 
Asia Minor what the highlands of Wales and of Scotland 
have been to Britain, the last entrenchments where the old 
race stood at bay. And even among the Semites of antiquity, 
though father-kin finally prevailed in matters of descent and 
property, traces of an older system of mother-kin, with its 
looser sexual relations, appear to have long survived in the 
sphere of religion. At all events one of the most learned 
and acute of Semitic scholars adduced what he regarded as 
evidence sufficient to prove “that in old Arabian religion 
gods and goddesses often occurred in pairs, the goddess 
being the greater, so that the god cannot be her Baal, that 
the goddess is often a mother without being a wife, and the 
god her son, and that the progress of things was towards 
changing goddesses into gods or lowering them beneath the 
male deity.” ? 

In Egypt the archaic system of mother-kin, with its 
preference for women over men in matters of property and 
inheritance, lasted down to Roman times, and it was tradi- 


1 The Lycians traced their descent 
through women, not through men; 
and among thim it was the daughters, 
not the sons, who inherited the family 
property. See Herodotus, i, 174; 
Nicolaus Damascenus, in Stobaeus, 
Florilegium, xliv, 41 (Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C, 
Müller, iii. 461); Plutarch, De mulie- 
rum virtutibus, 9. An ancient his- 
torian even asserts that the Lycians 
were ruled by women (éx maħaioÛ 
yvvaixorparoîvrat, Heraclides Ponticus, 
Frag. 15, in Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum, ed, C. Müller, ii. 217). 
Inscriptions found at Dalisandos, in 
Isauria, seem to prove that it was not 
unusual there to trace descent through 
the mother even in the third or the 
fourth century after Christ. See Sir 


W. M. Ramsay, ‘‘ The Permanence of 
Religion at Holy Places in the East,” 
The Expositor, November 1906, P. 475. 
Dr. L. Messerschmidt seems to think 
that the Lycians were Hittites (Zhe 
Hittites, p. 20) Scholars are not 
agreed as to the family of speech to 
which the Lycian language belongs, 
Some think that it was an Indo- 
European tongue; but this view is 
now abandoned by Professor Ed. Meyer 
(Geschichte des Altertums,? i, 2. p. 626). 
2 W. Robertson Smith, Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia® (London, 
1903), p. 306. The hypothesis of the 
former existence of mother-kin among 
the Semites is rejected by Professor 
Ed. Meyer (Geschichte des Altertums,? 
i. 2, p. 360) and W. W. Graf Baudissin 
(Adonis und Esmun, pp. 46 sg.). 
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tionally based on the example of Isis, who had avenged 
her husband’s murder and had continued to reign after 
his decease, conferring benefits on mankind. “For these 
reasons,” says Diodorus Siculus, “it was appointed that the 
queen should enjoy greater power and honour than the king, 
and that among private people the wife should rule over her 
husband, in the marriage contract the husband agreeing to 
obey his wife in all things.” A corollary of the superior 
position thus conceded to women in Egypt was that the 
obligation of maintaining parents in their old age rested on 
the daughters, not on the sons, of the family.? 

The same legal superiority of women over men accounts 
for the most remarkable feature in the social system of 
the ancient Egyptians, to wit, the marriage of full brothers 
with full sisters. That marriage, which to us seems strange 
and unnatural, was by no means a whim of the reigning 
Ptolemies ; on the contrary, these Macedonian conquerors 
appear, with characteristic prudence, to have borrowed the 
custom from their Egyptian predecessors for the express 
purpose of conciliating native prejudice. In the eyes of the 
Egyptians “marriage between brother and sister was the 
best of marriages, and it acquired an ineffable degree of 
sanctity when the brother and sister who contracted it were 
themselves born of a brother and sister, who had in their 
turn also sprung from a union of the same sort.”? Nor did 
the principle apply only to gods and kings. The common 
people acted on it in their daily life. They regarded 
marriages between brothers and sisters as the most natural 
and reasonable of allt The evidence of legal documents, 


1 Diodorus Siculus, i, 27. I sg. 


granted important rights to women 
In spite of this express testimony to 


which it denied to men, On the 


the existence of a true gynaecocracy in 
ancient Egypt, I am of opinion that 
the alleged superiority of the queen to 
the king and of the wife to her husband 
must have been to a great extent only 
nominal. Certainly we know that it 
was the king and not the queen who 
really governed the country; and we 
can hardly doubt that in like manner 
it was for the most part the husband 
and not the wife who really ruled the 
house, though unquestionably in regard 
to property the law seems to have 


position of women in ancient Egypt 
see especially the able article of Miss 
Rachel Evelyn White (Mrs. Wedd), 
“Women in Ptolemaic Egypt,” Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, xviii. (1898) pp. 
238-256. 

2 Herodotus, ii. 35. 


3 Sir Gaston Maspero, quoted by 
Miss R. E. White, of. ciż. p. 244. 

4 J. Nietzold, Die Ehe in Ägypten 
sur plolemaisch-rimischen Zeit (Leip- 
zic, 1903), p. 12. 
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including marriage contracts, tends to prove that such 
unions were the rule, not the exception, in ancient Egypt, 
and that they continued to form the majority of marriages 
long after the Romans had obtained a firm footing in the 
country. As we cannot suppose that Roman influence 
was used to promote a custom which must have been 
abhorrent to Roman instincts, we may safely assume that 
the proportion of brother and sister marriages in Egypt 
had been still greater in the days when the country was 
free.’ 

It would doubtless be a mistake to treat these marriages 
as a relic of savagery, as a survival of a tribal communism 
which knew no bar to the intercourse of the sexes. For 
such a theory would not explain why union with a sister 
was not only allowed, but preferred to all others. The true 
motive of that preference was most probably the wish of 
brothers to obtain for their own use the family property, 
which belonged of right to their sisters, and which otherwise 
they would have seen in the enjoyment of strangers, the 
husbands of their sisters. This is the system which in 
Ceylon is known as deena marriage. Under it the daughter, 
not the son, is the heir. She stays at home, and her husband 
comes and lives with her in the house ; but her brother goes 
away and dwells in his wife’s home, inheriting nothing from 
his parents.? Such a system could not fail in time to prove 
irksome. Men would be loth to quit the old home, resign 
the ancestral property to a stranger, and go out to seek 
their fortune empty-handed in the world. The remedy was 
obvious. A man had nothing to do but to marry his sister 
himself instead of handing her over to another. Having 
done so he stayed at home and enjoyed the family estate in 
virtue of his marriage with the heiress. This simple and 
perfectly effective expedient for keeping the property in the 


1 A. Erman, Agyten und dgyp- 
tisches Leben im Altertum, pp. 221 5q.; 
U. Wilcken, ‘‘ Arsinoitische Steuer- 
professionen aus dem Jahre 189 n. 
Chr.,? Sitzungsberichte der konig. 
Preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
su Berlin, 1883, p. 903; J. Nietzold, 
Die Ehe in Agypten aur ptolemdisch- 
romischen Zeit, pp. 12-14. 


2 J. F. McLennan, Studies in Ancient 
History (London, 1886), pp. 101 sgg. 
Among the Kocchs of North-Eastern 
India ‘‘the property of the husband is 
made over to the wife; when she dies 
it goes to her daughters, and when he 
marries he lives with his wife’s mother” 
(R. G. Latham, Descriptive Ethnology, 
London, 1859, i. 96). 
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family most probably explains the custom of brother and 
sister marriage in Egypt.’ 

Thus the union of Osiris with his sister Isis was not a 
freak of the story-teller’s fancy: it reflected a social custom 
which was itself based on practical considerations of the 
most solid kind. When we reflect that this practice of 
mother-kin as opposed to father-kin survived down to 
the latest times of antiquity, not in an obscure and bar- 
barous tribe, but in a nation whose immemorial civilization 
was its glory and the wonder of the world, we may without 
being extravagant suppose that a similar practice formerly 
prevailed in Syria and Phrygia, and that it accounts for 
the superiority of the goddess over the god in the divine 
partnerships of Adonis and Astarte, of Attis and Cybele. 
But the ancient system both of society and of religion 
had undergone far more change in these countries than 
in Egypt, where to the last the main outlines of the old 
structure could be traced in the national institutions to 
which the Egyptians clung with a passionate, a fanatical 
devotion. Mother-kin, the divinity of kings and queens, a 
sense of the original connexion of the gods with nature— 
these things outlived the Persian, the Macedonian, the Roman 
conquest, and only perished under the more powerful solvent 
of Christianity. But the old order did not vanish at once 
with the official establishment of the new religion. In the 
age of Constantine the Greeks of Egypt still attributed the 
rise of the Nile to Serapis, the later form of Osiris, alleging 


1 This is in substance the explana- of the University of Cambridge (Cam- 


I under- 


tion which Miss Rachel Evelyn White 
(Mrs. Wedd) gives of the Egyptian 
custom. See her paper, “ Women in 
Ptolemaic Egypt,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xviii, (1898) p. 265. Similarly 
Mr, J. Nietzold observes that ‘‘ econo- 
mical considerations, especially in the 
case of great landowners, may often have 
been the occasion of marriages with 
sisters, the intention being in this way 
to avoid a division of the property” 
(Die Ehe in Ägypten, pe 13). The 
same explanation of the custom has 
been given by Prof. W. Ridgeway. 
See his ‘‘ Supplices of Aeschylus,” in 
Praelections delivered before the Senate 


bridge, 1906), pp. 154 sg. 
stand from Professor W. M. Flinders 
Petrie that the theory has been a 
commonplace with Egyptologists for 
many years. McLennan explained the 
marriage of brothers and sisters in 
royal families as an expedient for shift- 
ing the succession from the female to 
the male line; but he did not extend 
the theory so as to explain similar mar- 
riages among common people in Egypt, 
perhaps because he was not aware of 
the facts. See J. F. McLennan, The 
Patriarchal Theory, edited and com- 
pleted by D. McLennan (London, 


1885), p. 95. 
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that the inundation” could not take place if the standard 
cubit, which was used to measure it, were not deposited 
according to custom in the temple of the god. The emperor 
ordered the cubit to be transferred to a church ; and next 
year, to the general surprise, the river rose just as usual.! 
Even at a later time Athanasius himself had to confess with 
sorrow and indignation that under his own eyes the Egyptians 
still annually mourned the death of Osiris? The end came 
with the destruction of the great Serapeum at Alexandria, 
the last stronghold of the heathen in Egypt. It perished in 
a furious and bloody sedition, in which Christians and pagans 
seem to have vied with each other in mutual atrocities. 
After its fall the temples were levelled with the ground or 
converted into churches, and the images of the old gods 
went to the melting-pot to be converted into base uses for 
the rabble of Alexandria? 

The singular tenacity with which the Egyptian people 
maintained their traditional beliefs and customs for thousands 
of years sprang no doubt from the stubborn conservatism 
of the national character. Yet that conservatism was itself 
in great measure an effect of geographical and climatic 
conditions and of the ways of life which they favoured. 
Surrounded on every side by deserts or almost harbourless 
seas, the Egyptians occupied a position of great natural 
strength which for long ages together protected them from 
invasion and allowed their native habits to set and harden, 
undisturbed by the subversive influence of foreign conquest. 
The wonderful regularity of nature in Egypt also conduced 
to a corresponding stability in the minds of the people. 
Year in, year out, the immutable succession of the seasons 
brought with it the same unvarying round of agricultural 
toil. What the fathers had done, the sons did in the 
same manner at the same season, and so it went on from 


1 Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, i. 
18 (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, lxvii. 
121). The learned Valesius, in his 
note on this passage, informs us that 
the cubit was again transferred by the 
Emperor Julian to the Serapeum, where 
it was left in peace till the destruction 
of that temple. 

2 Athanasius, Oratio contra Gentes, 


10 (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, XXV, 
24). 

3 Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, v. 
16 sg. (Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, 
lxvii. 604 sg.); Sozomenus, Historia 
Ecclesiastica, vii. 15 (Migne’s Patro- 
logia Graeca, \xvii, 1152 sg.). These 
events took place under the Emperor 
Theodosius in the year 391 A.D. 
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generation to generation. This monotonous routine is 
common indeed to all purely agricultural communities, and 
everywhere tends to beget in the husbandman a settled 
phlegmatic habit of mind very different from the mobility, 
the alertness, the pliability of character which the hazards 
and uncertainties of commerce and the sea foster in the 
merchant and the sailor. The saturnine temperament of 
the farmer is as naturally averse to change as the more 
mercurial spirit of the trader and the seaman is predisposed 
to it. But the stereotyping of ideas and of customs was 
carried further in Egypt than in most lands devoted to 
husbandry by reason of the greater uniformity of the 
Egyptian seasons and the more complete isolation of 
the country. 

The general effect of these causes was to create a type 
of national character which presented many points of re- 
semblance to that of the Chinese. In both we see the same 
inflexible strength of will, the same astonishing industry, the 
same strange blend of humanity and savagery, the same 
obstinate adherence to tradition, the same pride of race and 
of ancient civilization, the same contempt for foreigners as 
for upstarts and barbarians, the same patient outward sub- 
mission to an alien rule combined with an unshakeable 
inward devotion to native ideals. It was this conservative 
temper of the people, bred in great measure of the physical 
nature of their land, which, so to say, embalmed the memory 
of Osiris long after the corresponding figures of Adonis 
and Attis had suffered decay. For while Egypt enjoyed 
profound repose, the tides of war and conquest, of traffic 
and commerce, had for centuries rolled over Western Asia, 
the native home of Adonis and Attis; and if the shock 
of nationalities in this great meeting-ground of East and 
West was favourable to the rise of new faiths and new 
moralities, it was in the same measure unfavourable to the 
preservation of the old. 


NOTES 


MOLOCH THE KING 


I cannot leave the evidence for the sacred character of Jewish Moloch 
kings+ without mentioning a suggestion which was made to me by 


my friend and teacher the Rev. Professor R. H. Kennett. 


He 


thinks that Moloch, to whom first-born children were burnt by their 
parents in the valley of Hinnom, outside the walls of Jerusalem,? 
may have been originally the human king regarded as an incarnate 


deity. 


Certainly the name of Moloch, or rather Molech (for so it 


is always written in the Massoretic text), is merely a slightly dis- 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 17 s74. 

2 The Dying God, pp. 168 sgq.3 
G. F. Moore, in Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
s.v. ‘*Molech.” The phrase trans- 
lated ‘‘ make pass through the fire to 
Molech” (2 Kings xxiii. 10) means 
properly, Professor Kenneit tells me, 
«make to pass over by means of fire 
to Molech,” where the verb has the 
sense of ‘make over to,” “dedicate,” 
“ devote,” as appears from its use in 
Exodus xiii. 12 (‘‘set apart,” English 
Version) and Ezekiel xx. 26. That 
the children were not made simply to 
pass through the fire, but were burned 
in it, is shown by a comparison of 2 
Kings xvi. 3, xxiii, 10, Jeremiah 
xxxii. 35, with 2 Chronicles xxviii. 3, 
Jeremiah vii. 31, xix. 5. As to the 
use of the verb vaya in the sense of 
“ dedicate,” ‘‘devote,” see G. F. 
Moore, s.v. ‘¢ Molech,” Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, iii. 3184; F. Brown, S. R. 
Driver, and C. A. Briggs, Hebrew 
and English Lexicon of the Old Testa- 
ment (Oxford, 1906), p. 718. ** The 
testimony of both the prophets and 


the laws is abundant and unambiguous 
that the victims were slain and burnt 
as a holocaust” (G. F. Moore, in 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. 3184). 
Similarly Principal J. Skinner trans- 
lates the phrase in 2 Kings xvi. 3 by 
s‘ dedicated his son by fire,” and re- 
marks that the expression, ‘‘ whatever 
its primary sense may be, undoubtedly 
denoted actual burning ” (commentary 
on Kings in Zhe Century Bible). 
The practice would seem to have been 
very ancient at Jerusalem, for tradition 
placed the attempted burnt-sacrifice of 
Isaac by his father Abraham on Mount 
Moriah, which was no other than 
Mount Zion, the site of the king’s 
palace and of the temple of Jehovah, 
See Genesis xxii, 1-18 ; 2 Chronicles 
iii. 1; J. Benzinger, Hebrazsche Archdo- 
logie (Freiburg i, Baden and Leipsic, 
1894), pp. 45, 233; T. K. Cheyne, 
s.v. ** Moriah,” Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
iii. 3200 sg. 

3 Leviticus xviii. 21, xx. 2-5; 1 
Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings xxiii. 10: 
Jeremiah xxxii. 35. 
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guised form of melech, the ordinary Hebrew word for “king,” the 
scribes having apparently given the dreadful word the vowels of 
bosheth, “shameful thing.”! But it seems clear that in historical 
times the Jews who offered these sacrifices identified Molech, not 
with the human king, but with Jehovah, though the prophets 
protested against the custom as an outrage on the divine 
majesty.” 

If, however, these sacrifices were originally offered to or in behalf 
of the human king, it is possible that they were intended to 
prolong his life and strengthen his hands for the performance of 
those magical functions which he was expected to discharge for the 
good of his people. The old kings of Sweden answered with their 
heads for the fertility of the ground,’ and we read that one of them, 
Aun or On by name, sacrificed nine of his sons to Odin at Upsala 
in order that his own life might be spared. After the sacrifice of 
his second son he received from the god an oracle that he should 
live as long as he gave him one of his sons every tenth year. When 
he had thus sacrificed seven sons, the ruthless father still lived, but 
was so feeble that he could no longer walk and had to be carried 
in a chair. Then he offered up his eighth son and lived ten years 
more, bedridden. After that he sacrificed his ninth son, and lived 
ten years more, drinking out of a horn like a weaned child. He 
now wished to sacrifice his last remaining son to Odin, but the 
Swedes would not let him, so he died and was buried in a mound 
at Upsala.* In this Swedish tradition the king’s children seem 
to have been looked upon as substitutes offered to the god in 
place of their father, and apparently this was also the current explana- 
tion of the slaughter of the first-born in the later times of Israel. 
On that view the sacrifices were vicarious, and therefore purely 
religious, being intended to propitiate a stern and exacting deity. 
Similarly we read that when Amestris, wife of Xerxes, was grown 
old, she sacrificed on her behalf twice seven noble children to the 

1 W. Robertson Smith, Zhe Re- of Kings, i. 366 sq. 
ligion of the Semites,? p. 372, note}, 4 «Ynglinga Saga,” 29, in Zhe 


2 «It is plain, from various passages 
of the prophets, that the sacrifices of 
children among the Jews before the 
captivity, which are commonly known 
as sacrifices to Moloch, were regarded 
by the worshippers as oblations to 
Jehovah, under the title of king” 
(W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites,? p. 372, referring to Jeremiah 
vii. 31, xix. 5, xxxii, 35; Ezekiel 
xxiii. 39; Micah vi. 7). The same 
view is taken by Prof. G. F. Moore, 
in Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. ‘* Mo- 
lech,” vol, iii. 3187 sg. 

3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 


Heimskringla or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Norway, translated by S. Laing 
(London, 1844), i. 239 sg.3; H. M. 
Chadwick, The Cult of Othin (London, 
1899), PP- 4, 27; The Dying God, 
pp. 160 sg. Similarly in Peru, when 
a person of note was sick, he would 
sometimes sacrifice his son to the idol 
in order that his own life might be 
spared, See A. de Herrera, Zhe 
General History of the Vast Continent 
and Islands of America, translated by 
Capt. J. Stevens (London, 1725- 
1726), iv. 347 sg. 

5 Micah vi. 6-8. 
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earth god by burying them alive.! If the story is true—and it rests 
on the authority of Herodotus, a nearly contemporary witness—we 
may surmise that the aged queen acted thus with an eye to the 
future rather than to the past; she hoped that the grim god of 
the nether-world would accept the young victims in her stead, and 
let her live for many years. The same idea of vicarious suffering 
comes out in a tradition told of a certain Hova king of Madagascar, 
who bore the sonorous name of Andriamasinavalona. When he had 
grown sickly and feeble, the oracle was consulted as to the best way 
of restoring him to health. “The following result was the con- 
sequence of the directions of the oracle. A speech was first delivered 
to the people, offering great honours and rewards to the family of 
any individual who would freely offer himself to be sacrificed, in 
order to the king’s recovery. The people shuddered at the idea, 
and ran away in different directions. One man, however, presented 
himself for the purpose, and his offer was accepted. ‘The sacrificer 
girded up his loins, sharpened his knife, and bound the victim. 
After which, he was laid down with his head towards the east, upon 
a mat spread for the purpose, according to the custom with animals 
on such occasions, when the priest appeared, to proceed with all 
solemnity in slaughtering the victim by cutting his throat. A 
quantity of red liquid, however, which had been prepared from a 
native dye, was spilled in the ceremony; and, to the amazement 
of those who looked on, blood seemed to be flowing all around. The 
man, as might be supposed, was unhurt; but the king rewarded him 
and his descendants with the perpetual privilege of exemption from 
capital punishment for any violation of the laws. The descendants 
of the man to this day form a particular class, called Zay maty 
manota, which may be translated, ‘Not dead, though transgressing.’ 
Instances frequently occur, of individuals of this class appropriating 
bullocks, rice, and other things belonging to the sovereign, as if 
they were their own, and escaping merely with a reprimand, while 
a common person would have to suffer death, or be reduced to 
slavery.” 2 

Sometimes, however, the practices intended to prolong the king’s 
life seem to rest on a theory of nutrition rather than of substitution ; 
in other words, the life of the victims, instead of being offered 
vicariously to a god, is apparently supposed to pass directly into the 
body of the sacrificer, thus refreshing his failing strength and pro- 
longing his existence. So regarded, the custom is magical rather 
than religious in character, since the desired effect is thought to 
follow directly without the intervention of a deity. At all events, it 
can be shown that sacrifices of this sort have been offered to prolong 
the life of kings in other parts of the world. Thus in regard to 


1 Herodotus, vii. 1143 Plutarch, 2 W, Ellis, History of Madagascar 
De superstitione, 13. (London, N.D.), i. 344 5g. 
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some of the negroes who inhabit the delta of the Niger we read 
that: ‘A custom which formerly was practised by the Ibani, and is 
still prevalent among all the interior tribes, consists in prolonging 
the life of a king or ancestral representative by the daily, or possibly 
weekly, sacrifice of a chicken and egg. Every morning, as soon as 
the patriarch has risen from his bed, the sacrificial articles are pro- 
cured either by his mother, head wife, or eldest daughter, and given 
to the priest, who receives them on the open space in front of the 
house. When this has been reported to the patriarch, he comes 
outside and, sitting down, joins in the ceremony. Taking the 
chicken in his hand, the priest first of all touches the patriarch’s 
face with it, and afterwards passes it over the whole of his body. 
He then cuts its throat and allows the blood to drop on the ground, 
Mixing the blood and the earth into a paste, he rubs it on the old 
man’s forehead and breast, and this is not to be washed off under 
any circumstances until the evening. The chicken and the egg, 
also a piece of white cloth, are now tied on to a stick, which, if a 
stream is in the near vicinity, is planted in the ground at the water- 
side. During the carriage of these articles to the place in question, 
all the wives and many members of the household accompany the 
priest, invoking the deity as they go to prolong their father’s life. 
This is done in the firm conviction that through the sacrifice of 
each chicken his life will be accordingly prolonged.” 1 

The ceremony thus described is, like so many other rites, a 
combination of magic and religion; for whereas the prayers to the 
god are religious, the passing of the victim over the king’s body and 
the smearing of him with its blood are magical, being plainly in- 
tended to convey to him directly, without the mediation of any 
deity, the life of the fowl. In the following instances the practices 
for prolonging the king’s life seem to be purely magical. Among 
the Zulus, at one of the annual feasts of first-fruits, a bull is killed 
by a particular regiment. In slaughtering the beast they may not 
use spears or sticks, but must break its neck or choke it with their 
bare hands. “It is then burned, and the strength of the bull is 
supposed to enter into the king, thereby prolonging his life’? Again, 
in an early Portuguese historian we read of a Caffre king of East 
Africa that “it is related of this Monomotapa that he has a house 
where he commands bodies of men who have died at the hands of 
the law to be hung up, and where thus hanging all the humidity 


1 Major A. G. Leonard, Zhe Lower (London, 1857), p. 26. The reason 
Niger and its Tribes (London, 1906), for not stabbing the animal is perhaps 
p. 457- a wish not to lose any of the blood, 

but to convey its life intact to the 

2 D. Leslie, Among the Zulus and king. The same reason would ex- 
A matongas* (Edinburgh, 1875), p. 91. plain the same rule which the Baganda 
This sacrifice may be the one described observed in killing a human victim for 
by J. Shooter, The Kajfirs of Natal the same purpose (see below, p. 224). 
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of their bodies falls into vases placed underneath, and when all 
has dropped from them and they shrink and dry up he commands 
them to be taken down and buried, and with the fat and moisture 
in the vases they say he makes ointments with which he anoints 
himself in order to enjoy long life—which is his belief—and also to 
be proof against receiving harm from sorcerers.” 1 

The Baganda of Central Africa used to kill men on various 
occasions for the purpose of prolonging the king’s life; in all cases 
it would seem to be thought that the life of the murdered man 
was in some mysterious fashion transferred to the king, so that 
the monarch received thereby a fresh accession of vital energy. 
For example, whenever a particular royal drum had a new skin 
put on it, not only was a cow killed to furnish the skin and its 
blood run into the drum, but a man was beheaded and the spouting 
blood from the severed neck was allowed to gush into the drum, 
“so that, when the drum was beaten, it was supposed to add fresh 
life and vigour to the king from the life of the slain man.” ? 
Again, at the coronation of a new king, a royal chamberlain was 
chosen to take charge of the king’s inner court and to guard his 
wives. From the royal presence the chamberlain was conducted, 
along with eight captives, to one of the human shambles; there 
he was blindfolded while seven of the men were clubbed to death, 
only the dull thud and crashing sound telling him of what was 
taking place. But when the seven had been thus despatched, 
the bandages were removed from the chamberlain’s eyes and he 
witnessed the death of the eighth. As each man was killed, his 
belly was ripped open and his bowels pulled out and hung round 
the chamberlain’s neck. These deaths were said to add to the 
King’s vigour and to make the chamberlain strong and faithful.§ 
Nor were these the only human sacrifices offered at a king’s 
coronation for the purpose of strengthening the new monarch. 
When the king had reigned two or three months, he was expected 
to hunt first a leopard and then a bushbuck. On the night after 
the hunt of the bushbuck, one of the ministers of State caught 
a man and brought him before the king in the dark; the king 
speared him slightly, then the man was strangled and the body 
thrown into a papyrus swamp, that it might never be found again. 
Another ceremony performed about this time to confirm the king 
in his kingdom was to catch a man, bind him, and bring him 
before the king, who wounded him slightly with a spear. Then 
the man was put to death. These men were killed to invigorate 
the king.4 

1 J. Dos Santos, Zastern Ethiopia, (London, 1911), pp. 27 $g. 
bk. ii. chap. 16 (G. M‘Call Theal’s 3 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda, 
Records of South-Eastern Africa, vii. p. 200. 
289). i 4 Rev. J. Roscoe, Tke Baganda, 
2 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda pp. 209 sq. 
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When a king of Uganda had reigned some time, apparently 
several years, a ceremony was performed for the sake of prolonging 
his life. For this purpose the king paid a visit—a fatal visit— 
to a chief of the Lung-fish clan, who bore the title of Nankere 
and resided in the district of Busiro, where the tombs and temples 
of the kings were situated. When the time for the ceremony had 
been appointed, the chief chose one of his own sons, who was 
to die that the king might live. If the chief had no son, a near 
relation was compelled to serve as a substitute. The hapless youth 
was fed and clothed and treated in all respects like a prince, 
and taken to live in a particular house near the place where the 
king was to lodge for the ceremony. When the destined victim 
had been feasted and guarded for a month, the king set out on 
his progress from the capital. On the way he stopped at the 
temple of the great god Mukasa; there he changed his garments, 
leaving behind him in the temple those which he had been wearing, 
Also he left behind him all his anklets, and did not put on any 
fresh ones, for he was shortly to receive new anklets of a remark- 
able kind. When the king arrived at his destination, the chief 
met him, and the two exchanged a gourd of beer. At this inter- 
view the king’s mother was present to see her son for the last 
time; for from that moment the two were never allowed to look 
upon each other again. The chief addressed the king’s mother 
informing her of this final separation; then turning to the king 
he said, “ You are now of age; go and live longer than your 
forefathers.” Then the chief’s son was introduced. The chief 
took him by the hand and presented him to the king, who 
passed him on to the body-guard; they led him outside and 
killed him by beating him with their clenched fists. The muscles 
from the back of the body of the murdered youth were removed 
and made into two anklets for the king, and a strip of skin 
cut from the corpse was made into a whip, which was kept 
in the royal enclosure for special feasts. The dead body was 
thrown on waste land and guarded against wild beasts, but not 
buried.? 

When that ceremony was over, the king departed to go to 
another chief in Busiro; but on the way thither he stopped at 
a place called Baka and sat down under a great tree to play a 
game of spinning fruit-stones. It is a children’s game, but it was 
no child’s play to the man who ran to fetch the fruit-stones for 
the king to play with; for he was caught and speared to death 
on the spot for the purpose of prolonging the king’s life. After 
the game had been played the king with his train passed on and 
lodged with a certain princess till the anklets made from the 
muscles of the chief’s murdered son were ready for him to wear ; 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 210 sg. 
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it was the princess who had to superintend the making of these 
royal ornaments.! 

When all these ceremonies were over, the king made a great 
feast. At this feast a priest went about carrying under his mantle 
the whip that had been made from the skin of the murdered 
young man. As he passed through the crowd of merrymakers, 
he would flick a man here and there with the whip, and it was 
believed that the man on whom the lash lighted would be child- 
less and might die, unless he made an offering of either nine or 
ninety cowrie shells to the priest who had struck him. Naturally 
he hastened to procure the shells and take them to the striker, 
who, on receiving them, struck the man on the shoulder with his 
hand, thus restoring to him the generative powers of which the 
blow of the whip had deprived him. At the end of the feast 
the drummers removed all the drums but one, which they left 
as if they had forgotten it. Somebody in the crowd would 
notice the apparent oversight and run after the drummers with 
the drum, saying, “ You have left one behind.” The thanks he 
received was that he was caught and killed and the bones of his 
upper arm made into drumsticks for that particular drum. The 
drum was never afterwards brought out during the whole of the 
king’s reign, but was kept covered up till the time came to bring 
it out on the corresponding feast of his successor. Yet from time 
to time the priest, who had flicked the revellers with the whip 
of human skin, would dress himself up in a mantle of cow-hide 
from neck to foot, and concealing the drumstick of human bones 
under his robe would go into the king’s presence, and suddenly 
whipping out the bones from his bosom would brandish them 
in the king’s face. Then he would as suddenly hide them again, 
but only to repeat the manoeuvre. After that he retired and 
restored the bones to their usual place. They were decorated 
with cowrie shells and little bells, which jingled as he shook them 
at the king.? 

The precise meaning of these latter ceremonies is obscure; but 
we may suppose that just as the human blood poured into a drum 
was thought to pass into the king’s veins in the booming notes of 
the drum, so the clicking of the human bones and the jingling of 
their bells were supposed to infuse into the royal person the vigour 
of the murdered man. The purpose of flicking commoners with the 
whip made of human skin is even more obscure; but we may 
conjecture that the life or virility of every man struck with the whip 
was supposed to be transmitted in some way to the king, who thus 
recruited his vital, and especially his reproductive, energies at this 
solemn feast. If I am right in my interpretation, all these Baganda 


1 Rey. J. Roscoe, The Baganda, account of the ceremonies. 
pp. 211 sg. I have abridged the 2 Rev, J. Roscoe, of. cit. pp. 213 sg. 
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modes of strengthening the king and prolonging his life belonged to 
the nutritive rather than to the vicarious type of sacrifice, from 
which it will follow that they were magical rather than religious in 
character. 

The same thing may perhaps be said of the wholesale massacres 
which used to be perpetrated when a king of Uganda was ill. At 
these times the priests informed the royal patient that persons 
marked by a certain physical peculiarity, such as a cast of the eye, 
a particular gait, or a distinctive colouring, must be put to death. 
Accordingly the king sent out his catchpoles, who waylaid such 
persons in the roads and dragged them to the royal enclosure, where 
they were kept until the tale of victims prescribed by the priest was 
complete. Before they were led away to one of the eight places of 
execution, which were regularly appointed for this purpose in different 
parts of the kingdom, the victims had to drink medicated beer with 
the king out of a special pot, in order that he might have power 
over their ghosts, lest they should afterwards come back to torment 
him. They were killed, sometimes by being speared to death, 
sometimes by being hacked to pieces, sometimes by being burned 
alive. Contrary to the usual custom of the Baganda, the bodies, or 
what remained of the bodies, of these unfortunates were always left 
unburied on the place of execution.1 In what way precisely the 
sick king was supposed to benefit by these massacres of his subjects 
does not appear, but we may surmise that somehow the victims 
were believed to give their lives for him or to him. 

Thus it is possible that in Israel also the sacrifices of children 
to Moloch were in like manner intended to prolong the life of the 
human king (me/ech) either by serving as substitutes for him or by 
recruiting his failing energies with their vigorous young life. But it 
is equally possible, and perhaps more probable, that the sacrifice 
of the first-born children was only a particular application of the 
ancient law which devoted to the deity the first-born of every womb, 
whether of cattle or of human beings.” 


1 From information furnished by my his book, Tke Baganda, pp. 331 sqq. 
friend the Rev. J. Roscoe. Compare 2 See The Dying God, pp. 166 sgg. 


Il 
THE WIDOWED FLAMEN 
§ 1. Zhe Pollution of Death 


A DIFFERENT explanation of the rule which obliged the Flamen 
Dialis to resign the priesthood on the death of his wife! has been 
suggested by my friend Dr. L. R. Farnell. He supposes that such 
a bereavement would render the Flamen ceremonially impure, and 
therefore unfit to hold office. It is true that the ceremonial pollu- 
tion caused by death commonly disqualifies a man for the discharge 
of sacred functions, but as a rule the disqualification is only tem- 
porary and can be removed by seclusion and the observance of 
purificatory rites, the length of the seclusion and the nature of the 
purification varying with the degree of relationship in which the living 
stand to the dead. Thus, for example, if one of the sacred eunuchs 
at Hierapolis-Bambyce saw the dead body of a stranger, he was un- 
clean for that day and might not enter the sanctuary of the goddess ; 
but next day after purifying himself he was free to enter. But if the 
corpse happened to be that of a relation he was unclean for thirty 
days and had to shave his head before he might set foot within the 
holy precinct.2 Again, in the Greek island of Ceos persons who had 
offered the annual sacrifices to their departed friends were unclean 
for two days afterwards and might not enter a sanctuary; they had 
to purify themselves with water. Similarly no one might go into 
the shrine of Men Tyrannus for ten days after being in contact with 
the dead. Once more, at Stratonicea in Caria a chorus of thirty 
noble boys, clad in white and holding branches in their hands, 
used to sing a hymn daily in honour of Zeus and Hecate; but if 
one of them were sick or had suffered a domestic bereavement, he 
was for the time being excused, not permanently excluded, from the 


1 See above, vol. i. p. 45. 4 G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
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Ae Journal, April 1907, ee VOR i ogie es 
p- 689. 6 G. Dittenberger, of. cif. vol. ii 
è Lucian, De dea Syria, 53. PP. 429 sg., No. 633. 
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performance of his sacred duties.1 On the analogy of these and 
similar cases we should expect to find the widowed Flamen tem- 
porarily debarred from the exercise of his office, not permanently 
relieved of it. 

However, in support of Dr. Farnell’s view I would cite an 
Indian parallel which was pointed out to me by Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers. Among the Todas of the Neilgherry Hills in Southern India 
the priestly dairyman (fa/o/) is a sacred personage, and his life, like 
that of the Flamen Dialis, is hedged in by many taboos. Now 
when a death occurs in his clan, the dairyman may not attend any 
of the funeral ceremonies unless he gives up office, but he may be 
re-elected after the second funeral ceremonies have been completed, 
In the interval his place must be taken by a man of another clan. 
Some eighteen or nineteen years ago a man named Karkievan 
resigned the office of dairyman when his wife died, but two years 
later he was re-elected and has held office ever since. There have 
meantime been many deaths in his clan, but he has not attended 
a funeral, and has not therefore had to resign his post again. 
Apparently in old times a more stringent rule prevailed, and the 
dairyman was obliged to vacate office whenever a death occurred in 
his clan. For, according to tradition, the clan of Keadrol was 
divided into its two existing divisions for the express purpose of 
ensuring that there might still be men to undertake the office of 
dairyman when a death occurred in the clan, the men of the one 
division taking office whenever there was a death in the other.” 

At first sight this case may seem exactly parallel to the case of 
the Flamen Dialis and the Flaminica on Dr. Farnell’s theory ; for 
here there can be no doubt whatever that it is the pollution of death 
which disqualifies the sacred dairyman from holding office, since, if 
he only avoids that pollution by not attending the funeral, he is 
allowed at the present day to retain his post. On this analogy we 
might suppose that it was not so much the death of his wife as the 
attendance at her funeral which compelled the Flamen Dialis to 
resign, especially as we know that he was expressly forbidden to 
touch a dead body or to enter the place where corpses were 
burned.§ 

But a closer inspection of the facts proves that the analogy 
breaks down at some important points. For though the Flamen 
Dialis was forbidden to touch a dead body or to enter a place where 
corpses were burned, he was permitted to attend a funeral ;* so that 
there could hardly be any objection to his attending the funeral of 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, to mean ‘leave of absence.” 


ed. Aug. Boeckh, etc. (Berlin, 1828- 2 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas 
1877), vol. ii. pp. 481 sgg., No. 2715, (London, 1906), pp. 99 sg. 

ovens ékovelas rolts macly, djy tives 3 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 24. 

abrav ph Bow vysets A wévbe olxely 4 Aulus Gellius, Zc. : ‘funus tamen 


karéxwvrat, where I understand éfovsla exegui non est religio.” 
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his wife. This permission clearly tells against the view that it was 
the mere pollution of death which obliged him to resign office when 
his wife died. Further, and this is a point of fundamental difference 
between the two cases, whereas the Flamen Dialis was bound to be 
married, and married too by a rite of special solemnity,! there is no 
such obligation on the sacred dairyman of the Todas ; indeed, if he is 
married, he is bound to live apart from his wife during his term of 
office. Surely the obligation laid on the Flamen Dialis to be 
married of itself implies that with the death of his wife he neces- 
sarily ceased to hold office: there is no need to search for another 
reason in the pollution of death which, as I have just shown, does not 
seem to square with the permission granted to the Flamen to attend 
a funeral. That this is indeed the true explanation of the rule in 
question is strongly suggested by the further and apparently parallel 
rule which forbade the Flamen to divorce his wife; nothing but 
death might part them.’ Now the rule which enjoined that a 
Flamen must be married, and the rule which forbade him to divorce 
his wife, have obviously nothing to do with the pollution of death, 
yet they can hardly be separated from the other rule that with the 
death of his wife he vacated office. All three rules are explained in 
the most natural way on the hypothesis which I have adopted, 
namely, that this married priest and priestess had to perform in 
common certain rites which the husband could not perform without 
his wife. The same obvious solution of the problem was suggested 
long ago by Plutarch, who, after asking why the Flamen Dialis had 
to lay down office on the death of his wife, says, amongst other 
things, that “perhaps it is because she performs sacred rites along 
with him (for many of the rites may not be performed without the 
presence of a married woman), and to marry another wife immedi- 


1 Gaius, Jnsiit. i. 112, ‘quod jus edition (Leipsic, 1878). 


etiam nostris temporibus in usu est: 
nam flamines majores, id est Diales, 
Martiales, Quirinales, item reges sacro- 
rum, nisi (qui) ex farreatis nati sunt 
non leguntur: ac ne ipsi quidem sine 
confarreatione sacerdotium habere pos- 
sunt” ; Servius on Virgil, den. iv. 103, 
** guae res ad farreatas nuptias pertinet, 
quibus flaminem et flaminicam jure 
pontificio in matrimonium necesse est 
convenire.” For a fuller description 
of the rite see Servius, on Virgil, Aen. 
iv. 374. From the testimony of Gaius 
it appears that not only the Flamen 
Dialis but all the other principal 
Flamens were bound to be married. 
However, the text of Gaius in this 
passage is somewhat uncertain. I have 
quoted it from P., E. Huschke’s third 


2 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, p. 
99. According to an old account, 
there was an important exception to 
the rule, but Dr. Rivers was not able 
to verify it ; he understood that during 
the tenure of his office the dairyman is 
really celibate. 

3 Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 23, ‘ Matri- 
monium flaminis nisi morte dirimi jus 
non est”; Festus, p. 89, ed. C. O. 
Müller, s.v. “ Flammeo”; Plutarch, 
Quaestiones Romanae, 50. Plutarch 
mentions as an illegal exception that 
in his own time the Emperor Domitian 
allowed a Flamen to divorce his wife, 
but the ceremony of the divorce was 
attended by ‘‘many awful, strange, 
and gloomy rites” performed by the 
priests, 
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ately on the death of the first would hardly be possible or decent.” 1 
This simple explanation of the rule seems quite sufficient, and it 
would clearly hold good whether I am right or wrong in further sup- 
posing that the human husband and wife in this case represented a 
divine husband and wife, a god and goddess, to wit Jupiter and 
Juno, or rather Dianus (Janus) and Diana ;? and that supposition 
in its turn might still hold good even if I were wrong in further con- 
jecturing that of this divine pair the goddess (Juno or rather Diana) 
was originally the more important partner. 

However it is to be explained, the Roman rule which forbade the 
Flamen Dialis to be a widower has its parallel among the Kotas, a 
tribe who, like the Todas, inhabit the Neilgherry Hills of Southern 
India. For the higher Kota priests are not allowed to be 
widowers ; if a priest’s wife dies while he is in office, his appoint- 
ment lapses. At the same time priests “should avoid pollution, 
and may not attend a Toda or Badaga funeral, or approach the 
seclusion hut set apart for Kota women.” Jewish priests were 
specially permitted to contract the pollution of death for near rela- 
tions, among whom father, mother, son, daughter, and unmarried 
sister are particularly enumerated ; but they were forbidden to con- 
tract the pollution for strangers. However, among the relations for 
whom a priest might thus defile himself a wife is not mentioned.4 


S a A he Marviage of the Roman Gods 


The theory that the Flamen Dialis and his wife personated a 
divine couple, whether Jupiter and Juno or Dianus (Janus) and 
Diana, supposes a married relation between the god and goddess, 
and so far it would certainly be untenable if Dr. Farnell were right 
in assuming, on the authority of Mr. W. Warde Fowler, that the 


Roman gods were celibate. On 


1 Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 50. 
That the wives of Roman priests aided 
their husbands in the performance of 
sacred rites is mentioned by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, who attributes the 
institution of these joint priesthoods 
to Romulus (Antiguit. Rom. ii. 22). 

2 The epithet Dialis, which was 
applied to the Flaminica as well as to 
the Flamen (Aulus Gellius, x. 15. 26; 
Servius, on Virgil, Aen. iv. 137), 
would of itself prove that husband and 
wife served the same god or pair of 
gods; and while the word was doubt- 
fully derived by Varro from Jove (De 
lingua Latina, v. 84), we are expressly 
told that the Flamen was the priest 
and the Flaminica the priestess of that 


that subject, however, Varro, the 


god (Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 109; 
Festus, p. 92, ed. C. O. Müller, s.v. 
“ Flammeo”). There is therefore 
every reason to accept the statement of 
Plutarch (Quaest. Rom. 86) that the 
Flaminica was reputed to be sacred to 
Juno, the divine partner of Jupiter, in 
spite of the objections raised by Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler (‘‘ Was the Flaminica 
Dialis priestess of Juno?” Classical 
Review, ix. (1895) pp. 474 sgg.). 

3 E, Thurston, Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India (Madras, 1909), iv. 
10. 

4 Leviticus, xxi. 1-3; Ezekiel, xliv. 
25. 
6 The Hibbert Journal, iv. (1906) 
P. 932. 
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most learned of Roman antiquaries, was of a contrary opinion. He 
not only spoke particularly of Juno as the wife of Jupiter,! but he also 
affirmed generally, in the most unambiguous language, that the old 
Roman gods were married, and in saying so he referred not to the 
religion of his own day, which had been modified by Greek influence, 
but to the religion of the ancient Romans, his ancestors.? Seneca 
ridiculed the marriage of the Roman gods, citing as examples the 
marriages of Mars and Bellona, of Vulcan and Venus, of Neptune 
and Salacia, and adding sarcastically that some of the goddesses were 
spinsters or widows, such as Populonia, Fulgora, and Rumina, whose 
faded charms or unamiable character had failed to attract a suitor.? 

Again, the learned Servius, whose commentary on Virgil is a 
gold mine of Roman religious lore, informs us that the pontiffs 
celebrated the marriage of the infernal deity Orcus with very great 
solemnity ;* and for this statement he would seem to have had the 
authority of the pontifical books themselves, for he refers to them 
in the same connexion only a few lines before. As it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the pontiffs would solemnize any foreign 
rites, we may safely assume that the marriage of Orcus was not 
borrowed from Greek mythology, but was a genuine old Roman 
ceremony, and this is all the more probable because Servius, our 
authority for the custom, has recorded some curious and obviously 
ancient taboos which were observed at the marriage and in the 
ritual of Ceres, the goddess who seems to have been joined in 
wedlock to Orcus. One of these taboos forbade the use of wine, 
the other forbade persons to name their father or daughter.® 


1 Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 67, 
«c Quod Jovis Juno conjux et ts caelum.” 

2 Augustine, De civitate Dei, iv. 
32, “Dicit etiam [scil Varro) de 
generationibus deorum magis ad poetas 
quam ad physicos fuisse populos in- 
clinatos, et ideo et sexum et generationes 
deorum majores suos, id est veteres 
credidisse Romanos et eorum constituisse 
conjugia,” 

8 Seneca, quoted by Augustine, De 
civitate Dei, vi. 10, “ Quid quod et 
matrimonia, inguit, deorum junginius, 
et ne pie quidem, fratrum ac sororum ? 
Bellonam Marti conlocamus, Vulcano 
Venerem, Neptuno Salaciam. Quosdam 
tamen caelibes relinquimus, guasi con- 
dicio defecerit, praesertim cum quaedam 
viduae sint, ut Populonia vel Fulgora 
et diva Rumina; quibus non miror 
petitorem defuisse.” In this passage 
the marriage of Venus to Vulcan is 
probably Greek; all the rest is pure 
Roman. 


4 Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 344, 
“ Aliud est sacrum, aliud nuptias 
Cereri celebrare, im guibus re vera 
vinum adhiberi nefas fuerat, guae Orci 
nuptiae dicebantur, quas praesentia 
sua pontifices ingenti solemnitate cele- 
brabant,” 

5 Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 344, 
and on Aen. iv. 58. As to the pro- 
hibition of wine, compare Macrobius, 
Saturn, iii. 11. There seems to be 
no doubt that Orcus was a genuine old 
Italian god of death and the dead, 
See the evidence collected by R. Peter, 
svu. “Orcus,” in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mythologie, 
iii. 940 sgg., who says that “t Orcus 
was obviously one of those old Roman 
gods who occupied the thoughts of the 
people in the most lively manner.” On 
the other hand, Prof, G. Wissowa sup- 
poses that Orcus is merely a borrowed 
form of the Greek Horkos (Religion und 
Kultus der Römer,” p. 310), But Horkos 
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Further, the learned Roman antiquary Aulus Gellius quotes 
from “the books of the priests of the Roman people” (the highest 
possible authority on the subject) and from “ many ancient speeches ” 
a list of old Roman deities, in which there seem to be at least five 
pairs of males and females.! More than that he proves conclusively 
by quotations from Plautus, the annalist Cn. Gellius, and Licinius 
Imbrex that these old writers certainly regarded one at least of the 
pairs (Mars and Nerio) as husband and wife;? and we have good 
ancient evidence for viewing in the same light three others of the 
pairs. Thus the old annalist and antiquarian L. Cincius Alimentus, 
who fought against Hannibal and was captured by him, affirmed in 
his work on the Roman calendar that Maia was the wife of Vulcan ;8 
and as there was a Flamen of Vulcan, who sacrificed to Maia on 
May Day,‘ it is reasonable to suppose that he was assisted in the 
ceremony by a Flaminica, his wife, just as on my hypothesis the 
Flamen Dialis was assisted by his wife the Flaminica. Another old 
Roman historian, L. Calpurnius Piso, who wrote in the second 
century B.C., said that the name of Vulcan’s wife was not Maia but 


was not a god of death and the dead ; 
he was simply a personified oath (8pxos ; 
see Hesiod, Works and Days, 804 
"Opkov ‘yewdpevov, tov “Epis réxe wij’ 
émidpxos), an abstract idea which 
makes no figure in Greek mythology 
and religion, That such a rare and 
thin Greek abstraction should through 
a gross misunderstanding be trans- 
formed into a highly popular Roman 
god of death, who not only passed 
muster with the people but was ad- 
mitted by the pontiffs themselves to 
the national pantheon and honoured 
by them with a solemn ritual, is in the 
last degree improbable. 

1 Aulus Gellius, xiii, 23 (22), I sg., 
ss Conprecationes deum inmortalium, 
guae ritu Romano fiunt, expositae sunt 
in libris sacerdotum populi Romani et 
in plerisque antiguis orationibus. In 
his scribtum est: Luam Saturni, 
Salaciam Neptuni, Horam Quirini, 
Virites Quirini, Maiam Volcani, 
Heriem Junonis, Moles Martis Nerie- 
nemque Martis.” As to this list see 
Mr. W. Warde Fowler, Roman Fes- 
tivals of the Period of the Republic 
(London, 1899), pp. 60-62; id., The 
Religious Experience of the Roman 
People (London, 1911), pp. 150 $99., 
481 sgg. He holds (p. 485) that the 
feminine names Salacia, etc., do not 


designate goddesses, the wives of the 
gods, but that they ‘‘ indicate functions 
or attributes of the male deity to whom 
they are attached.” ~ 

2 Aulus Gellius, xiii. 23 (22), 11- 
16. 

3 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 18, 
“c Cingius mensem [Maium] nominatum 
putai a Maia, guam Vulcani dicit 
uxorem, argumentogue utitur guod 
Jamen Vulcanalis Kalendis Maiis 
huic deae rem divinam facit: sed Piso 
uxorem Vulcani Majestam,non Maiam, 
dicit vocari.” The work of Cincius 
(Cingius) is mentioned by Macrobius 
in the same chapter (§ 12, ‘* Cingius 
in eo libro quem de fastis reliquit”). 
As to the life and writings of this old 
annalist and antiquary see M. Schanz, 
Geschichte der römischen Litteratur,? 
i. (Munich, 1898), p. 128; G. 
Wissowa, Miinzer, and Cichorius, s.%. 
** Cincius,” in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real- 
encyclopadie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, iii. 2555 sgg. All these 
writers distinguish the old annalist 
from the antiquary, whom they take to 
have been a later writer of the same 
name. But the distinction appears to 
be purely arbitrary and destitute of any 
ancient authority. * 

4 Macrobius, Saturn. i, 12. 18 
See the preceding note. 
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Majestas.! In saying so he may have intended to correct what he 
believed to be a mistake of his predecessor L. Cincius. Again, 
that Salacia was the wife of Neptune is perhaps implied by Varro,? 
and is positively affirmed by Seneca, Augustine, and Servius. Again, 
Ennius appears to have regarded Hora as the wife of Quirinus, for 
in the first book of his Annals he declared his devotion to that 
divine pair. In fact, of the five pairs of male and female deities 
cited by Aulus Gellius from the priestly books and ancient speeches 
the only one as to which we have not independent evidence that it 
consisted of a husband and wife is Saturn and Lua; and in regard 
to Lua we know that she was spoken of as a mother, which renders 
it not improbable that she was also a wife. However, according to 
some very respectable authorities the wife of Saturn was not Lua, 
but Ops, so that we have two independent lines of proof that 


Saturn was supposed to be married, 
Lastly, the epithets “father” and “mother” which the Romans 
bestowed on many of their deities” are most naturally understood 


1 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 18. See 
the passage cited above, p. 232, note’. 

2 Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 72, 
“c Salacia Neptuni a salo?” This was 
probably one of the cases which Varro 
had in his mind when he stated that 
the ancient Roman gods were married. 

8 Augustine, De civitate Dei, vii. 
22, ‘‘Jam utique habsbat Salaciam 
Neptunus uxorem”; Servius, on Vir- 
gil, den. x. 76, “Sane hanc Veniliam 
quidam Salaciam accipiunt, Neptuni 
uxorem,” As for Seneca’s evidence 
see above, p. 231, note’, 

4 Nonius Marcellus, De compendiosa 
docirina, p. 125, ed. L, Quicherat 
(Paris, 1872), “Hora juventutis dea. 
Ennius Annalium] lib. i. [Tegue,] 
Quirine pater, veneror, Horamgue 
Quirini.” 

5 Livy, viii. 1. 6, xlv. 33. 2. 

6 Festus, p. 186, ed. C. O. Müller, 
t Opima spolia dicuntur originem 
quidem trahentia ab Ope Saturni 
uxore”; id., p. 187, ‘* Opes dicta est 
conjux Saturni”; Macrobius, Saturna. 
i. 10. 19, “Hanc autem deam Opem 
Saturni conjugem crediderunt, et ideo 
hoc mense Saturnalia itemgue Opalia 
celebrari, quod Saturnus ejusque uxor 
tam frugum guam fructuum repertores 
esse creduntur.” Varro couples Saturn 
and Ops together (De lingua Latina, 
v. 57, ‘ Principes in Latio Saturnus 
et Ops”; compare ¿d., v. 64), but 


without expressly affirming them to 
be husband and wife. Professor G. 
Wissowa, however, argues that the 
male partner (he would not say hus- 
band) of Ops was not Saturn but 
Consus. See G. Wissowa, “ De feriis 
anni Romanorum vetusiissimi observa- 
tiones selectae,” reprinted in his Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen zur römischen 
Religions-und Stadtgeschichte (Munich, 
1904), pp. 156sgg. His view is accepted 
by Mr. W. Warde Fowler (Roman 
Festivals of the Period of the Republic, 
Pe 212; The Religious Experience of 
the Roman People, p. 482). 

T Lactantius, Divin, Lmstit. iv. 3, 
“ Ttaque et Jupiter a precantibus pater 
vocatur, et Saturnus, et Janus, et 
Liber, et celeri deinceps, quod Lucilius 
tn deorum consilio irridet : 


Ut nemo sit nostrum, guin aut 
pater optimus divum 

Ut Neptunus paler, Liber, Satur- 
nus pater, Mars, 

Janus, Quirinus pater nomen 
dicatur ad unum.” 


Compare Aulus Gellius, v. 12. 53 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. ii 4 
Roman goddesses who received the 
title of Mother were Vesta, Earth, 
Ops, Matuta, and Lua. As to Mother 
Vesta see The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 229; as to Mother 
Earth see H. Dessau, Jnscripiiones 
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to imply paternity and maternity ; and if the implication is admitted, 
the inference appears to be inevitable that these divine beings were 
supposed to exercise sexual functions, whether in lawful marriage or 
in unlawful concubinage. As to Jupiter in particular his paternity 
is positively attested by Latin inscriptions, one of them very old, 
which describe Fortuna Primigenia, the great goddess of Praeneste, 
as his daughter.! Again, the rustic deity Faunus, one of the oldest 
and most popular gods of Italy,? was represented by tradition in the 
character of a husband and a father; one of the epithets applied to 
him expressed in a coarse way his generative powers.® Fauna or 
the Good Goddess (Bona Dea), another of the oldest native Italian 
deities, was variously called his wife or his daughter, and he is said 
to have assumed the form of a snake in order to cohabit with her.* 
Again, the most famous of all Roman myths represented the founder 


Latinae Selectae, Nos. 3950-3955, 
3960; as to Mother Ops see Varro, 
De lingua Latina, v. 64; as to 
Mother Matuta see L. Preller, &ö- 
mische Mythologie? i. 322 sgg.; G. 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Römer, pp. 110 sgg.; id., s.u. “ Mater 
Matuta,” in W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 
der griech, und rim. Mythologie, ii, 
2462 sgg. I cite these passages only 
to prove that the Romans commonly 
applied the titles ‘* father” and 
“mother” to their deities. The in- 
ference that these titles implied pater- 
nity or maternity is my own, but in the 
text I have given some reasons for 
thinking that the Romans themselves 
accepted the implication. Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler, on the other hand, 
prefers to suppose that the titles were 
employed in a merely figurative sense 
to ‘‘imply the dependence of the 
human citizen upon his divine pro- 
tector”; but he admits that what ex- 
actly the Romans understood by pater 
and mater applied to deities is not 
easy to determine (Zhe Religious Ex- 
perience of the Roman People, pp. 155- 
157) He makes at the same time 
the important observation that the 
Romans never, so far as he is aware, 
applied the terms Father and Mother 
to foreign gods, but ‘‘always to di 
indigetes, those on whom the original 
Roman stock looked as their fellow- 
citizens and guardians.” The limita- 
tion is significant and seems more 
naturally explicable on my hypothesis 


than on that of my learned friend. 

1 See Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
narum, xiv. Nos. 2862, 2863; H. 
Dessau, /uscriptiones Latinae Selectae, 
Nos. 3684, 3685; R. Peter, s.v. 
“ Fortuna,” in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griechischen und römischen 
Mythologie, i. 1542; G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Römer, p. 
259. I have to thank my learned and 
candid friend Mr. W. Warde Fowler 
for referring me to this good evidence 
of Jupiter’s paternal character. 

2 L, Preller, Römische Mythologie? 
(Berlin, 1881-1883), i. 379. 

3 The epithet Jxuus applied to 
Faunus was so understood by the 
ancients, and this suffices to prove the 
conception they had of the god’s 
virility, whether the etymology was 
right or wrong. See Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. vi. 775, “Dicitur autem 
Inuus ab ineundo passim cum omnibus 
animalibus.” As to the title see G. 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Rimer,? p. 211, who, however, rejects 
the ancient etymology and the identi- 
fication of Inuus with Faunus. 

4 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12, 21-243 
Lactantius, Divin, Tmstit. i. 22; 
Servius, on Virgil, en. viii. 3145 
Plutarch, Caesar, Q; id., Quaest. 
Roman, 20. According to Varro, 
the goddess was the daughter of 
Faunus (Macrobius, Saturn. i, 12. 27); 
according to Sextus Clodius she was 
his wife (Lactantius, /.c.; compare 
Arnobius, Adversus nationes, V. 18). 
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of Rome himself, Romulus and his twin brother Remus, as begotten 
by the god Mars on a Vestal Virgin;! and every Roman who 
accepted the tradition thereby acknowledged the fatherhood of the 
god in the physical, not in a figurative, sense of the word. If the 
story of the birth of Romulus and Remus should be dismissed as a 
late product of the mythical fancy working under Greek influence, 
the same objection can hardly be urged against the story of the birth 
of another Roman king, Servius Tullius, who is said to have been a 
son of the fire-god and a slave woman; his mother conceived him 
beside the royal hearth, where she was impregnated by a flame that 
shot out from the fire in the shape of the male organ of generation.” 
It would scarcely be possible to express the physical fatherhood of 
the fire-god in more unambiguous terms. Now a precisely similar 
story was told of the birth of Romulus himself;* and we may 
suspect that this was an older form of the story than the legend 
which fathered the twins on Mars. Similarly, Caeculus, the founder 
of Praeneste, passed for a son of the fire-god Vulcan. It was said 
that his mother was impregnated by a spark which leaped from the 
fire and struck her as she sat by the hearth. In later life, when 
Caeculus boasted of his divine parentage to a crowd, and they 
refused to believe him, he prayed to his father to give the un- 
believers a sign, and straightway a lambent flame surrounded the 
whole multitude. The proof was conclusive, and henceforth Caeculus 
passed for a true son of the fire-god.* Such tales of kings or heroes 
begotten by the fire-god on mortal women appear to be genuine old 
Italian myths, which may well go back far beyond the foundation 
of Rome to the common fountain of Aryan mythology; for the 
marriage customs observed by various branches of the Aryan family 
point clearly to a belief in the power of fire to impregnate women.® 

On the whole, if we follow the authority of the ancients 
themselves, we seem bound to conclude that the Roman gods, 
like those of many other early peoples, were believed to be 
married and to beget children, It is true that, compared 
with the full-blooded gods of Greece, the deities of Rome 
appear to us shadowy creatures, pale abstractions garbed in little 
that can vie with the gorgeous pall of myth and story which Grecian 
fancy threw around its divine creations. Yet the few specimens of 
Roman mythology which have survived the wreck of antiquity ê 


l Livy, i. 4. 2; Plutarch, Romulus, 
4; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anti- 
guit. Roman. i. 77. 

2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 195 sg. 

3 Plutarch, Romulus, 2. Plutarch’s 
authority was Promathion in his history 
of Italy. See The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, ii. 196. 


4 Servius, on Virgil, 4er. vii. 678. 

5 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii, 230 sg. 

8 Such, for example, as the loves of 
Vertumnus for Pomona (Ovid, Metam. 
xiv. 623 sgg.), of Jupiter for Juturna 
(Ovid, Fasti, ii, 585 sgg.), and of 
Janus for Carna (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 101 
sgg.) and for Camasene (Servius, on 
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justify us in believing that they are but fragments of far more 
copious traditions which have perished. At all events the com- 
parative aridity and barrenness of the Roman religious imagination 
is no reason for setting aside the positive testimony of learned 
Roman writers as to a point of fundamental importance in their 
own religion about which they could hardly be mistaken. It should 
never be forgotten that on this subject the ancients had access to 
many sources of information which are no longer open to us, and 
for a modern scholar to reject their evidence in favour of a personal 
impression derived from a necessarily imperfect knowledge of the 
facts seems scarcely consistent with sound principles of history and 
criticism.+ 


§ 3. Children of Living Parents in Ritual 


But Dr. Farneli adduces another argument in support of his 
view that it was the pollution of death which obliged the widowed 
Flamen Dialis to resign the priesthood. He points to what he con- 
siders the analogy of the rule of Greek ritual which required that 
certain sacred offices should be discharged only by a boy whose parents 
were both alive.2 This rule he would explain in like manner by 
supposing that the death of one or both of his parents would render 
a boy ceremonially impure and therefore unfit to perform religious 
functions. Dr. Farnell might have apparently strengthened his case 
by observing that the Flamen Dialis and the Flaminica Dialis were 
themselves assisted in their office, the one by a boy, the other by a 
girl, both of whose parents must be alive.’ At first sight this fits in 


Virgil, Aen. viii. 330). The water- pitting my superficial acquaintance with 


nymph Juturna beloved by Jupiter is 
said to have been the daughter of the 
river Vulturnus, the wife of Janus, and 
the mother of Fontus (Arnobius, 4d- 
versus nationes, iii. 29). Janus in 
particular would seem to have been 
the theme of many myths, and his 
claim to be a genuine Italian god has 
never been disputed. 

1 The marriage of the Roman gods 
has been denied by E. Aust (Die Re- 
ligion der Römer, Minster i. W. 1899, 
pp. 19 sg.) and Professor G. Wissowa 
(Religion und Kultus der Rémer,® pp. 
26 sg.), as well as by Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler. On the other hand, the 
evidence for it has been clearly and 
concisely stated by L, Preller, Römische 
Mythologie? i. 55-57. It is with 
sincere diffidence that I venture to 
differ on a point of Roman religion 
from the eminent scholars I have 
named. But without for a moment 


Roman religion against their deep learn- 
ing, I cannot but think that the single 
positive testimony of Varro on a matter 
about which he could scarcely be ignor- 
ant ought to outweigh the opinion of 
any modern scholar, however learned 
and able. 


2 The Hibbert Journal, April 1907, 
p. 689. Such a boy was called a ats 
dudibarys, ‘a boy blooming on both 
sides,” the metaphor being drawn from 
a tree which sends out branches on 
both sides. See Plato, Laws, xi. 8, 
pP. 927D; Julius Pollux, ii. 25; 
Hesychius and Suidas, s.v. dupiOarys, 


3 Festus, p. 93, ed. C. O. Müller, 
s.vv. **Flaminius” and “ Flaminia.” 
That certain Roman rites had to be 
performed by the children of living 
parents is mentioned in general terms 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ante 
guit. Rom. ii. 22). 
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perfectly with his theory: the Flamen, the Flaminica, and their 
youthful ministers were all rendered incapable of performing their 
sacred duties by the taint or corruption of death. 

But a closer scrutiny of the argument reveals a flaw. It proves 
too much. For observe that in these Greek and Roman offices 
held by boys and girls the disqualification caused by the death of a 
parent is necessarily lifelong, since the bereavement is irreparable. 
Accordingly, if Dr. Farnell’s theory is right, the ceremonial polluticn 
which is the cause of the disqualification must also be lifelong; in 
other words, every orphan is ceremonially unclean for life and 
thereby excluded for ever from the discharge of sacred duties. So 
sweeping a rule would at a stroke exclude a large, if not the larger, 
part of the population of any country from the offices of religion, 
and lay them permanently under all those burdensome restrictions 
which the pollution of death entails among many nations; for 
obviously a large, if not the larger, part of the population of any 
country at any time has lost one or both of its parents by death. 
No people, so far as I know, has ever carried the theory of the 
ceremonial pollution of death to this extremity in practice. And 
even if it were supposed that the taint wore off or evaporated with 
time from common folk so as to let them go about their common 
duties in everyday life, would it not still cleave to priests? If it 
incapacitated the Flamen’s minister, would it not incapacitate the 
Flamen himself? In other words, would not the Flamen Dialis be 
obliged to vacate office on the death of his father or mother? There 
is no hint in ancient writers that he had to do so, And while 
it is generally unsafe to argue from the silence of our authorities, 
I think that we may do so in this case without being rash; for 
Plutarch not only mentions but discusses the rule which obliged the 
Flamen Dialis to resign office on the death of his wife,! and if he 
had known of a parallel rule which compelled him to retire on the 
death of a parent, he would surely have mentioned it. But if the 
ceremonial pollution which would certainly be caused by the death 
of a parent did not compel the Flamen Dialis to vacate office, we 
may safely conclude that neither did the similar pollution caused 
by the death of his wife. Thus the argument adduced by Dr. 
Farnell in favour of his view proves on analysis to tell strongly 
against it, 

But if the rule which excluded orphans from certain sacred 
offices cannot with any probability be explained on the theory of 
their ceremonial pollution, it may be worth while to inquire whether 
another and better explanation of the rule cannot be found. For 
that purpose I shall collect all the cases of it known tome. The 
collection is doubtless far from complete: I only offer it as a 
starting-point for research. 


1 Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 50. 
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At the time of the vintage, which in Greece falls in October, 
Athenian boys chosen from every tribe assembled at the sanctuary 
of Dionysus, the god of the vine. There, branches of vines laden 
with ripe grapes were given to them, and holding them in their 
hands they raced to the sanctuary of Athena Sciras. The winner 
received and drained a cup containing a mixture of olive-oil, wine, 
honey, cheese, and barley-groats. It was necessary that both the 
parents of each of these boy-runners should be alive. At the 
same festival, and perhaps on the same day, an Athenian boy, whose 
parents must both be alive, carried in procession a branch of olive 
wreathed with white and purple wool and decked with fruits of 
many kinds, while a chorus sang that the branch bore figs, fat 
loaves, honey, oil, and wine. Thus they went in procession to a 
temple of Apollo, at the door of which the boy deposited the holy 
bough. The ceremony is said to have been instituted by the 
Athenians in obedience to an oracle for the purpose of supplicat- 
ing the help of the god in a season of dearth.? Similar boughs 
similarly laden with fruits and loaves were hung up on the doors of 
every Athenian house and allowed to remain there a year, at the 
end of which they were replaced by fresh ones. While the branch 
was being fastened to the door, a boy whose parents were both 
alive recited the same verses about the branch bearing figs, fat 
loaves, honey, oil, and wine. This custom also is said to have 
been instituted for the sake of putting an end to a dearth. The 
people of Magnesia on the Maeander vowed a bull every year to 
Zeus, the Saviour of the City, in the month of Cronion, at the 
beginning of sowing, and after maintaining the animal at the public 
expense throughout the winter they sacrificed it, apparently at 
harvest-time, in the following summer. Nine boys and nine girls, 
whose fathers and mothers were all living, took part in the religious 
services of the consecration and the sacrifice of the bull. At the 
consecration public prayers were offered for the safety of the city 
and the land, for the safety of the citizens and their wives and 
children, for the safety of all that dwelt in the city and the land, 
for peace and wealth and abundance of corn and all other fruits, 
and for the cattle. A herald led the prayers, and the priest and 
priestess, the boys and girls, the high officers and magistrates, all 


1 Proclus, in Photius, Bzblotheca, und Feldkulte, pp. 214 sgg. 


p. 322A, ed. I. Bekker (Berlin, 2 5 ë T 
1824); Athenaeus, xi. 92, pp. 495 Eustathius, on Homer, Ltiad, xxii. 
sq.; Scholiast on Nicander, A/exz- 495, pP: 1283 ; Etymologicum Magnum, 
Ta 4 pP- 303. 18 sgg., s.v. Elpeciwvn ; Plu- 


pharmaca, 109. Only the last of : 
these writers mentions that the boys tarch, Zheseus, a3. Acco 


3 .. Scholiast on Aristophanes (Plutus, 
had be daai As to ths Tosa) the branch might be either af 
Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im olive or laurel. 

Altertum (Leipsic, 1898), pp. 278 3 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Plutus, 
sgqg.; W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- 1054. 
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joined in these solemn petitions for the welfare of their country.! 
Among the Karo-Bataks of Central Sumatra the threshing of the 
tice is the occasion of various ceremonies, and in these a prominent 
part is played by a girl, whose father and mother must be both alive. 
Her special duty is to take care of the sheaf of rice in which the soul 
of the rice is believed to reside. This sheaf usually consists of the 
first rice cut and bound in the field; it is treated exactly like a 
person.” 

The rites thus far described, in which boys and girls of living 
parents took part, were clearly ceremonies intended specially to 
ensure the fertility of the soil. This is indicated not merely by the 
nature of the rites and of the prayers or verses which accompanied 
them, but also by the seasons at which they were observed; for 
these were the vintage, the harvest-home, and the beginning of 
sowing. We may therefore compare a custom practised by the 
Roman Brethren of the Ploughed Fields (Fratres Arvales), a college 
of priests whose business it was to perform the rites deemed neces- 
sary for the growth of the corn. As a badge of office they wore 
wreaths of corn-ears, and paid their devotions to an antique goddess 
of fertility, the Dea Dia. Her home was in a grove of ancient 
evergreen oaks and laurels out in the Campagna, five miles from 
Rome. Hither every year in the month of May, when the fields 
were ripe or ripening to the sickle, reaped ears of the new corn were 
brought and hallowed by the Brethren with quaint rites, that a 
blessing might rest on the coming harvest. ‘The first or preliminary 
consecration of the ears, however, took place, not in the grove, but 
in the house of the Master of the Brethren at Rome. Here the 
Brethren were waited upon by four free-born boys, the children of 
living fathers and mothers, While the Brethren reclined on couches, 
the boys were allowed to sit on chairs and partake of the feast, and 
when it was over they carried the rest of the now hallowed corn and 
laid it on the altar.3 


1 O, Kern, Die Inschriften von 
Magnesia am Maeander (Berlin, 1900), 


3 G. Henzen, Acta Fratrum Arva- 
lium (Berlin, 1874), pp. vi. sg., cix 


No. 98; G. Dittenberger, Sylloge In- 
scriptionum Graecarum,? vol. ii. pp. 
246 sgg., No. 553. This inscription 
has been well expounded by Prof, 
M. P. Nilsson (Griechische Feste, 
Leipsic, 1906, pp. 23-27). I follow 
him and Dittenberger in regarding 
the month of Artemision, when the 
bull was sacrificed, as the harvest 
month corresponding to the Attic 
Thargelion. 

2 J. H. Neumann, “Iets over den 
landbouw bij de Karo-Bataks,” Mede- 
declingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap,x\vi.(1902) p. 381. 


cx. cxix. cliii. clix. clxxxvii. 12, 13, 
15. As to the evergreen oaks and 
laurels of the grove, see zó., pp. 137, 
138; as to the wreaths of corn-ears, 
see Æ., pp. 26, 28; Aulus Gellius, 
vii. 7. 8. That the rites performed 
by the Arval Brothers were intended 
to make the fields bear corn is ex- 
pressly stated by Varro (De lingua 
Latina, v. 85, *‘ Fratres Arvales dicti 
Sunt, qui sacra publica faciunt prop- 
terea ut fruges ferant arva”). On 
the Arval Brothers and their rites 
see also L. Preller, Römische Mytho- 
logie, ii. 29 sgg.; J. Marquardt, 
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In these and all other rites intended to ensure the fertility of 
the ground, of cattle, or of human beings, the employment of 
children of living parents seems to be intelligible on the principle 
of sympathetic magic; for such children might be deemed fuller 
of life than orphans, either because they “ flourished on both sides,” 
as the Greeks put it, or because the very survival of their parents 
might be taken as a proof that the stock of which the children came 
was vigorous and therefore able to impart of its superabundant 
energy to others. 

But the rites in which the children of living parents are required 
to officiate do not always aim at promoting the growth of the crops. 
At Olympia the olive-branches which formed the victors’ crowns 
had to be cut from a sacred tree with a golden sickle by a lad whose 
father and mother must be both alive! The tree was a wild olive 
growing within the holy precinct, at the west end of the temple of 
Zeus. It bore the name of the Olive of the Fair Crown, and near 
it was an altar to the Nymphs of the Fair Crowns.2 At Delphi 
every eighth year a sacred drama or miracle-play was acted which 
drew crowds of spectators from all parts of Greece. It set forth 
the slaying of the Dragon by Apollo. The principal part was 
sustained by a lad, the son of living parents, who seems to have 
personated the god himself. In an open space the likeness of a 
lordly palace, erected for the occasion, represented the Dragon’s 
den. It was attacked and burned by the lad, aided by women who 
carried blazing torches. When the Dragon had received his deadly 
wound, the lad, still acting the part of the god, fled far away to 
be purged of the guilt of blood in the beautiful Vale of Tempe, 
where the Peneus flows in a deep wooded gorge between the 
snowy peaks of Olympus and Ossa, its smooth and silent tide 
shadowed by overhanging trees and tall white cliffs. In places 
these great crags rise abruptly from the stream and approach 
each other so near that only a narrow strip of sky is visible over- 
head; but where they recede a little, the meadows at their foot 
are verdant with evergreen shrubs, among which Apollo’s own laurel 
may still be seen. In antiquity the god himself, stained with the 
Dragon’s blood, is said to have come, a haggard footsore way- 
farer, to this wild secluded glen and there plucked branches from 
one of the laurels that grew in its green thickets beside the 
rippling river. Some of them he used ‘to twine a wreath for his 
brows, one of them he carried in his hand, doubtless in order that, 
guarded by the sacred plant, he might escape the hobgoblins which 
Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii.? (Leip- paedia of Religion and Ethics, ii, 
sic, 1885) pp. 447-462; G. Wissowa, (Edinburgh, 1909) pp. 7 sgg. 


Religion und Kultus der Römer,” pp. i ; : or 
561 sgg.3 J. B. Carter, sco: ‘* Arval Scholiaston Pindar, Ojai 


Brothers,” in J. Hastings’s Zvcyjiclo- 2 Pausanias, v. t$. 4- 
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dogged his steps. So the boy, his human representative, did the 
same, and brought back to Delphi wreaths of laurel from the same 
tree to be awarded to the victors in the Pythian games. Hence 
the whole festival of the Slaying of the Dragon at Delphi went by 
the name of the Festival of Crowning! From this it appears 
that at Delphi as well as at Olympia the boughs which were used 
to crown the victors had to be cut from a sacred tree by a boy 
whose parents must be both alive. 

At Thebes a festival called the Laurel-bearing was held once in 
every eight years, when branches of laurel were carried in procession 
to the temple of Apollo. The principal part in the procession was 
taken by a boy who held a laurel bough and bore the title of the 
Laurel-bearer : he seems to have personated the god himself. His 
hair hung down on his shoulders, and he wore a golden crown, a 
bright-coloured robe, and shoes of a special shape: both his parents 
must be alive.2 We may suppose that the golden crown which he 
wore was fashioned in the shape of laurel leaves and replaced a 
wreath of real laurel. Thus the boy with the laurel wreath on 
his head and the laurel bough in his hand would resemble the 
traditional equipment of Apollo when he purified himself for the 
slaughter of the dragon. We may conjecture that at Thebes the 
Laurel-bearer originally personated not Apollo but the local hero 
Cadmus, who slew the dragon and had like Apollo to purify himself 
for the slaughter. The conjecture is confirmed by vase-paintings 
which represent Cadmus crowned with laurel preparing to attack the 
dragon or actually in combat with the monster, while goddesses 
bend over him holding out wreaths of laurel as the meed of victory.’ 
On this hypothesis the octennial Delphic Festival of Crowning and 
the octennial Theban Festival of Laurel-bearing were closely akin: 
in both the prominent part played by the laurel was purificatory or 
expiatory.4 Thus at Olympia, Delphi, and Thebes a boy whose 


1 Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 12; On an Etruscan mirror the scene of 


id., De defectu oraculorum, 15; Aelian, 
Varia Historia, iii. 1; Strabo, ix. 3. 
12, p. 422. In a note on Pausanias 
(ii. 7. 7, vol. iii. pp. 53 sgg.) I have 
described the festival more fully and 
adduced savage parallels. As to the 
Vale of Tempe see W. M. Leake, 
Travels in Northern Greece (London, 
1835), iii. 390 sgg. The rhetoric of 
Livy (xliv. 6. 8) has lashed the smooth 
and silent current of the Peneus into a 
roaring torrent. 

2 Proclus, in Photius, Bibliotheca, 
ed. I. Bekker, p. 321. 

3 O. Crusius, s.v. ‘*Kadmos,” in 
W. H. Roschers Lexikon der griech. 
und rim. Mythologie, ii. 830, 838, 839. 
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Cadmus’s combat with the dragon is 
surrounded with a wreath of laurel 
(O. Crusius, of, cî. ii. 862). My learned 
friend Mr. A. B. Cook was the first to 
call attention to these vase-paintings 
in confirmation of my view that the 
Festival of the Laurel-bearing cele- 
brated the destruction of the dragon 
by Cadmus. See A. B. Cook, ‘‘ The 
European Sky-God,” Folk-lore, “xv. 
(1904) p. 411, note ?*t; and my note 
on Pausanias, ix. 10. 4 (vol. v. pp. 
41 599.). 

4 I have examined both festivals 
more closely in a former part of this 
work (The Dying God, pp. 78 sqq.), 
and have shown grounds for holding 
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parents were both alive was entrusted with the duty of cutting or 
wearing a sacred wreath at a great festival which recurred at intervals 
of several years.! 

Why a boy of living parents should be chosen for such an office 
is not at first sight clear; the reason might be more obvious if we 
understood the ideas in which the custom of wearing wreaths and 
crowns had its origin. Probably in many cases wreaths and crowns 
were amulets before they were ornaments; in other words, their 
first intention may have been not so much to adorn the head as to 
protect it from harm by surrounding it with a plant, a metal, or any 
other thing which was supposed to possess the magical virtue of 
banning baleful influences. Thus the Arabs of Moab will put a 
circlet of copper on the head of a man who is suffering from 
headache, for they believe that this will banish the pain; and if the 
pain is in an arm or a leg, they will treat the ailing limb in like 
manner, They think that red beads hung before the eyes of 
children who are afflicted with ophthalmia will rid them of the 
malady, and that a red ribbon tied to the foot will prevent it from 
stumbling on a stony path.2 Again, the Melanesians of the Gazelle 


Peninsula in New Britain often deck their dusky bodies with 


that the old octennial cycle in Greece, 
based on an attempt to harmonize solar 
and lunar time, gave rise to an octennial 
festival at which the mythical marriage 
of the sun and moon was celebrated by 
the dramatic marriage of human actors, 
who appear sometimes to have been 
the king and queen, In the Laurel- 
bearing at Thebes a clear reference 
to the astronomical character of the 
festival is contained in the emblems of 
the sun, moon, stars, and days of the 
year which were carried in procession 
(Proclus, 4.¢.); and another reference 
to it may be detected in the legendary 
marriage of Cadmus and Harmonia. 
Dr. L. R. Farnell supposes that the 
festival of the Laurel-bearing ‘‘ belongs 
to the maypole processions, universal in 
the peasant-religion of Europe, of which 
the object is to quicken the vitalizing 
powers of the year in the middle of 
spring or at the beginning of summer” 
(The Cults of the Greek States, iv. 285). 
But this explanation appears to be in- 
consistent with the octennial period of 
the festival. 

1 We may conjecture that the 
Olympic, like the Delphic and the 
Theban, festival was at first octennial, 
though in historical times it was 


quadrennial. Certainly it seems to 
have been based on an octennial cycle. 
See the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
iii. 35 (20); Aug. Boeckh on Pindar, 
Lxplicationes (Leipsic, 1821), p. 138; 
L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathematischen 
und technischen Chronologie, i. 366 
sg.; G. F. Unger, “ Zeitrechnung der 
Griechen und Römer,” in Iwan Müller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, i. (Nördlingen, 1886) 
pp. 605 sg.; K, O. Müller, Die Dorter? 
(Breslau, 1844), ii. 483. The Pythian 
games, which appear to have been at 
first identical with the Delphic Festival 
of Crowning, were held originally at 
intervals of eight instead of four years. 
See the Scholiast on Pindar, Pyt. Ar- 
gum. p. 298, ed. A. Boeckh (Leipsic, 
1819); Censorinus, De die natali, 
xviii. 6; compare Eustathius on Homer, 
Od. iii. 267, p. 1466. 29. As to the 
original identity of the Pythian games 
and the Festival of Crowning see Th. 
Schreiber, Apollon Pythoktonos (Leip- 
sic, 1879), pp. 37 sg. ; A. B. Cook, 
“ The European Sky-God,” Folk-lore, 
xv. (1904) pp. 404 sg. 

2 Antonin Jaussen, Coutumes des 
Arabes au pays de Moab (Paris, 1908), 
p. 382. 
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flowers, leaves, and scented herbs not only at festivals but on other 
occasions which to the European might seem inappropriate for 
such gay ornaments. But in truth the bright blossoms and verdant 
foliage are not intended to decorate the wearer but to endow him 
with certain magical virtues, which are supposed to inhere in the 
flowers and leaves. Thus one man may be seen strutting about 
with a wreath of greenery which passes round his neck and droops 
over his shoulders, back, and breast. He is not a mere dandy, but 
a lover who hopes that the wreath will work as a charm on a 
woman’s heart. Again, another may be observed with a bunch of 
the red dracaena leaves knotted round his neck and the long stalk 
hanging down his back. He is a soldier, and these leaves are 
supposed to make him invulnerable. But if the lover should fail to 
win the affections of his swarthy mistress, if the warrior should be 
wounded in battle, it never occurs to either of them to question 
the magical virtue of the charm; they ascribe the failure either 
to the more potent charm of another magician or to some 
oversight on their own part.) On the theory that wreaths and 
garlands serve as amulets to protect the wearer against the powers 
of evil we can understand not only why in antiquity sacred 
persons such as priests and kings wore crowns, but also why 
dead bodies, sacrificial victims, and in certain circumstances even 
inanimate objects such as the implements of sacrifice, the doors 
of houses, and so forth, were decorated or rather guarded by 
wreaths.2 Further, on this hypothesis we may perhaps perceive 
why children of living parents were specially chosen to cut or wear 
sacred wreaths. Since such children were apparently supposed to 
be endowed with a more than common share of vital energy, they 
might be deemed peculiarly fitted to make or wear amulets which 
were designed to protect the wearer from injury and death: the 
current of life which circulated in their own veins overflowed, as it 
were, and reinforced the magic virtue of the wreath. For the same 
reason such children would naturally be chosen to personate gods, 
as they seemingly were at Delphi and Thebes. 

At Ephesus, if we may trust the evidence of the Greek romance- 
writer, Heliodorus, a boy and girl of living parents used to hold for a 
year the priesthood of Apollo and Artemis respectively. When their 


1 R, Parkinson, Drezssig Jahre in der 
Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), pp. 150-152. 

2 On the use of crowns and wreaths 
in classical antiquity see W. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quettes,® i. 545 sgg., s.v. “Corona”; 
E. Saglio, s.v. ‘‘Corona,” in Ch. Darem- 
berg et E. Saglio’s Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, iii, 
1520 sgg. In time of mourning the 


ancients laid aside crowns (Athenaeus, 
xv. 16, p. 675A); and so did the 
king at Athens when he tried a homi- 
cide (Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
57) I mention these cases because 
they seem to conflict with the theory 
in the text, in accordance with which 
crowns might be regarded as amulets 
to protect the wearer against ghosts 
and the pollution of blood. 
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period of office was nearly expired, they led a sacred embassy to 
Delos, the birthplace of the divine brother and sister, where they 
superintended the musical and athletic contests and laid down the 
priesthood! At Rome no girl might be chosen a Vestal Virgin 
unless both her father and mother were living ;? yet there is no 
evidence or probability that a Vestal vacated office on the death of 
a parent; indeed she generally held office for life. This alone may 
suffice to prove that the custom of entrusting certain sacred duties 
to children of living parents was not based on any notion that 
orphans as such were ceremonially unclean. Again, the dancing 
priests of Mars, the Salii, must be sons of living parents ;* but as in 
the case of the Vestals this condition probably only applied at the 
date of their election, for they seem like the Vestals to have held 
office for life. At all events we read of a lively old gentleman who 
still skipped and capered about as a dancing priest with an agility 
which threw the efforts of his younger colleagues into the shade.§ 
Again, at the public games in Rome boys of living parents had to 
escort the images of the gods in their sacred cars, and it was a dire 
omen if one of them relaxed his hold on the holy cart or let a strap 
slip from his fingers And when the stout Roman heart was 
shaken by the appalling news that somebody had been struck by 
lightning, that the sky had somewhere been suddenly overcast, or 
that a she-mule had been safely delivered of a colt, boys and girls 
whose fathers and mothers were still alive used to be sought out and 
employed to help in expiating the terrific prodigy.” Again, when 
the Capitol had been sacked and burned by the disorderly troops of 
Vitellius, solemn preparations were made to rebuild it. The whole 
area was enclosed by a cordon of fillets and wreaths. Then soldiers 
chosen for their auspicious names entered within the barriers holding 
branches of lucky trees in their hands; and afterwards the Vestal 
Virgins, aided by boys and girls of living parents, washed the 
foundations with water drawn from springs and rivers. In this 
ceremony the choice of such children seems to be based on the same 
idea as the choice of such water; for as running water is deemed to 


1 Heliodorus, Acthiopica, i. 22. 

2 Aulus Gellius, i. 12. 2. 

3 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Azt- 
guit. Rom. ii. 67; Plutarch, Numa, 
10. We read of a Vestal who held 
office for fifty-seven years (Tacitus, 
Annals, ii. 86). It is unlikely that 
the parents of this venerable lady were 
both alive at the date of her decease. 

4 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anzz- 
quit. Rom. ii. 71. 

5 Macrobius, Sav. iii. 14. 14. That 
the rule as to their parents being both 
alive applied to the Vestals and Salii 


only at the time of their entrance 
on office is recognized by Marquardt 
(Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii. 228, 
note !), 

6 Cicero, De haruspicum responso, 
TI. 
T Livy, xxxvii. 3; Macrobius, Saturn. 
i. 6. 13 sg. ; Vopiscus, Aurelianus, 19 
(where the words *‘patrimis matri- 
misgue pueris carmen indicite” are 
omitted from the text by H. Peter). 

8 Tacitus, Hzstor. iv, 53. For the 
sack and conflagration of the Capitol 
see 7d, iii. 71-75. 
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be especially alive, so the vital current might be thought to flow 
without interruption in the children of living parents but to stagnate 
in orphans. Hence the children of living parents rather than orphans 
would naturally be chosen to pour the living water over the founda- 
tions, and so to lend something of their own vitality or endurance to 
a building that was designed to last for ever. 

On the same principle we can easily understand why the 
children of living parents should be especially chosen to perform 
certain offices at marriage. The motive of such a choice may be a 
wish to ensure by sympathetic magic the life of the newly wedded 
pair and of their offspring. Thus at Roman marriages the bride 
was escorted to her new home by three boys whose parents were all 
living. Two of the boys held her, and the third carried a torch of 
buckthorn or hawthorn in front of her,? probably for the purpose 
of averting the powers of evil; for buckthorn or hawthorn was 
credited with this magical virtue. At marriages in ancient Athens 
a boy whose parents were both living used to wear a wreath of 
thorns and acorns and to carry about a winnowing-fan full of loaves, 
crying, “I have escaped the bad, I have found the better.”4 In 
modern Greece on the Sunday before a marriage the bridegroom 
sends to the bride the wedding cake by the hands of a boy, both of 
whose parents must be living. The messenger takes great care not 
to stumble or to injure the cake, for to do either would be a very 
bad omen. He may not enter the bride’s house till she has taken 
the cake from him. For this purpose he lays it down on the 
threshold of the door, and then both of them, the boy and the 
bride, rush at it and try to seize the greater part of the cake. And 
when cattle are being slaughtered for the marriage festivities, the 
first beast killed for the bride’s house must be killed by a youth 
whose parents are both alive. Further, a son of living parents must 
solemnly fetch the water with which the bridegroom’s head is 
ceremonially washed by women before marriage. And on the day 
after the marriage bride and bridegroom go in procession to the 
well or spring from which they are henceforth to fetch their water. 
The bride greets the spring, drinks of the water from the hollow of 
her hand, and throws money and food into it. Then follows a 
dance, accompanied by a song, round about the spring. Lastly, a 
lad whose parents are both living draws water from the spring in 
a special vessel and carries it to the house of the bridal pair without 
speaking a word: this “unspoken water,” as it is called, is regarded 


1 Flowing water in Hebrew is 4 Zenobius, Proverb, iii. 98; Plut- 
called “living water” (o“n n9). arch, Proverb. i. 16; Apostolius, 
2 Festus, De verborum significatione, Proverb. viii. 16 (Paroemiographt 
ed. C. O. Müller (Leipsic, 1839), pp. Graeci, ed, Leutsch et Schneidewin, i. 
244, 245, 5.7. ‘“‘Patrimi et matrimi 82, 323 sg., ii. 429); Eustathius, on 
pueri.” Homer, Od. xii. 357, p. 1726; 
3 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 129 sg., 165-168. Photius, Lexicon, s.v. Epvyov kakóv. 
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as peculiarly holy and wholesome. When the young couple return 
from the spring, they fill their mouths with the “unspoken water” 
and try to spirt it on each other inside the door of the house.t In 
Albania, when women are baking cakes for a wedding, the first to 
put hand to the dough must be a maiden whose parents are both 
alive and who has brothers, the more the better; for only such a 
girl is deemed lucky. And when the bride has dismounted from 
her horse at the bridegroom’s door, a small, boy whose parents are 
both alive (for only such a boy is thought to bring luck) is passed 
thrice backwards and forwards under the horse’s belly, as if he 
would girdle the beast.2 Among the South Slavs of Bulgaria a 
little child whose father and mother are both alive helps to bake the 
two bridal cakes, pouring water and salt on the meal and stirring 
the mixture with a spurtle of a special shape; then a girl lifts the 
child in her arms, and the little one touches the roof-beam thrice 
with the spurtle, saying, “ Boys and girls.” And when the bride’s 
hair is to be dressed for the wedding day, the work of combing and 
plaiting it must be begun by a child of living parents. Among the 
Eesa and Gadabursi, two Somali tribes, on the morning after a 
marriage “the bride’s female relations bring presents of milk, and 
are accompanied by a young male child whose parents are living. 
The child drinks some of the milk before any one else tastes it ; 
and after him the bridegroom, if his parents are living; but if one 
or both of his parents are dead, and those of the bride living, she 
drinks after the child. By doing this they believe that if the newly- 
married woman bears a child the father will be alive at the time.” 4 
A slightly different application of the same principle appears in 
the old Hindoo rule that when a bride reached the house of her 
husband, she should be made to descend from the chariot by women 
of good character whose husbands and sons were living, and that 
afterwards these women should seat the bride on a bull’s hide, while 
her husband recited the verse, “ Here ye cows, bring forth calves.” 5 
Iere the ceremony of seating the young wife on a bull’s hide seems 
plainly intended to make her fruitful through the generative virtue 
of the bull; while the attendance of women, whose husbands and 
sons are living, is no doubt a device for ensuring, by sympathetic 
magic, the life both of the bride’s husband and of her future off- 
spring. 


1 C, Wachsmuth, Das alte Griechen- of the Western Somali Tribes,” Zhe 


land im neren (Bonn, 1864), pp. 83- 
85, 86, 87, 100 sg. 

2 J. G. von Hahn, Adlbanesische 
Studien (Jena, 1854), i. 144, 146. 

3 F, S. Krauss, Sitte und Brauch 
der Sud-Slaven (Vienna, 1885), pp. 
438, 441. 

4 Captain J. S. King, “Notes on 
the Folk-lore and some Social Customs 


Folk-lore Journal, vi. (1888) p. 124. 
Compare Ph. Paulitschke, Z¢hmo- 
graphie Nordost-Afrikas, die materielle 
Cultur der Dandkil, Galla und Soméal 
(Berlin, 1893), p. 200. 

5 The Grihya-Sthtras, translated by 
H. Oldenberg, Part ii. (Oxford, 1892) 
P. 50 (The Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xxx.) 
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In the Somali custom just described the part played by the child 
of living parents is unambiguous and helps to throw light on the 
obscurer cases which precede. Such a child is clearly supposed to 
impart the virtue of longevity to the milk of which it partakes, and 
so to transmit it to the newly married pair who afterwards drink of 
the milk. Similarly, we may suppose that in all marriage rites at 
least, if not in rcligious rites generally, the employment of children 
of living parents is intended to diffuse by sympathy the blessings of 
life and longevity among all who participate in the ceremonies. 
This intention seems to underlie the use which the Malagasy make 
of the children of living parents in ritual. Thus, when a child is a 
week old, it is dressed up in the finest clothes that can be got, and 
is then carried out of the house by some person whose parents are 
both still living; afterwards it is brought back to the mother. In 
the act of being carried out and in, the infant must be twice care- 
fully lifted over the fire, which is placed near the door. If the 
child is a boy, the axe, knife, and spear of the family, together with 
any building tools that may be in the house, are taken out of it at 
the same time. “The implements are perhaps used chiefly as 
emblems of the occupations in which it is expected the infant will 
engage when it arrives at maturer years; and the whole may be 
regarded as expressing the hopes cherished of his activity, wealth, 
and enjoyments.”1 On such an occasion the service of a person 
whose parents are both alive seems naturally calculated to promote 
the longevity of the infant. For a like reason, probably, the holy 
water used at the Malagasy ceremony of circumcision is drawn from 
a pool by a person whose parents are both still living.2 The same 
idea may explain a funeral custom observed by the Sihanaka of 
Madagascar. After a burial the family of the deceased, with their 
near relatives and dependents, meet in the house from which the 
corpse was lately removed “to drink rum and to undergo a purifying 
and preserving baptism called fa/y ranom-béahangy. Leaves of the 
lemon or lime tree, and the stalks of two kinds of grass, are gathcred 
and placed in a vessel with water. A person, both of whose parents 
are living, is chosen to perform the rite, and this ‘holy water’ is then 
sprinkled upon the walls of the house and upon all assembled within 
them, and finally around the house outside.”? Here a person whose 
parents are both living appears to be credited with a more than 
common share of life and longevity ; from which it naturally follows 
that he is better fitted than any one else to perform a ceremony 
intended to avert the danger of death from the household. 

The notion that a child of living parents is endowed with a 

1 Rev. William Ellis, AHéstory of Sihanaka,” The Antananarivo Annual 
Madagascar (London, N.D.), i. 151 sg. and Madagascar Magazine, vol. ii. (a 
2 Rev. W. Ellis, of. cit. i, 180. reprint of the second four numbers, 


8 J. Pearse, ‘‘Customs connected 1881-1884) (Antananarivo, 1896) p. 
with Death and Burial among the 152. 
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higher degree of vitality than an orphan probably explains all the 
cases of the employment of such a child in ritual, whether the 
particular rite is designed to ensure the fertility of the ground or 
the fruitfulness of women, or to avert the danger of death and 
other calamities. Yet it might be a mistake to suppose that this 
notion is always clearly apprehended by the persons who practise 
the customs. In their minds the definite conception of super- 
abundant and overflowing vitality may easily dissolve into a vague 
idea that the child of living parents is luckier than other folk. No 
more than this seems to be at the bottom of the Masai rule that 
when the warriors wish to select a chief, they must choose “a man 
whose parents are still living, who owns cattle and has never killed 
anybody, whose parents are not blind, and who himself has not a 
discoloured eye.”! And nothing more is needed to explain the 
ancient Greek custom which assigned the duty of drawing lots from 
an urn to a boy under puberty whose father and mother were both 
in life.2 At Athens it would appear that registers of these boys 
were kept, perhaps in order that the lads might discharge, as 
occasion arose, those offices of religion which required the service 
of such auspicious youths. The atrocious tyrant Heliogabalus, one 
of the worst monsters who ever disgraced the human form, caused 
search to be made throughout Italy for noble and handsome boys 
whose parents were both alive, and he sacrificed them to his barbarous 
gods, torturing them first and grabbling among their entrails after- 
wards for omens. He seems to have thought that such victims 
would be peculiarly acceptable to the Syrian deities whom he 
worshipped ; so he encouraged the torturers and butchers at their 
work, and thanked the gods for enabling him to ferret out “their 
friends.” 4 


1 A.C. Hollis, Tke Masai (Oxford, 
1905), p. 299. 

2 Lucian, Hermotimus, §7. 

3 A fragmentary list of these youths 
is preserved in an Athenian inscrip- 
tion of the year gI or 90 B.C, See 
Ch. Michel, Recueil ad’ Luscriptions 


Grecques, Supplément, i. (Paris, 1912) 
p. 104, No. 1544. 

4 Aelius Lampridius, Antoninus 
Heliogabalus, viii. 1 sg. The historian 
thinks that the monster chose these 
victims merely for the pleasure of 
rending the hearts of both the parents, 
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Tune tradition that a Lydian king tried to make the citadel of Sardes 
impregnable by carrying round it a lion! may perhaps be illustrated 
by a South African custom. When the Bechuanas are about to 
found a new town, they observe an elaborate ritual. They choose 
a bull from the herd, sew up its eyelids with sinew, and then allow 
the blinded animal to wander at will for four days. On the fifth 
day they track it down and sacrifice it at sunset on the spot where 
it happens to be standing. The carcase is then roasted whole and 
divided among the people. Ritual requires that every particle of 
the flesh should be consumed on the spot. When the sacrificial 
meal is over, the medicine-men take the hide and mark it with 
appropriate medicines, the composition of which is a professional 
secret. Then with one long spiral cut they convert the whole hide 
into a single thong. Having done so they cut up the thong into 
lengths of about two feet and despatch messengers in all directions 
to peg down one of those strips in each of the paths leading to the 
new town. “After this,” it is said, “if a foreigner approaches the 
new town to destroy it with his charms, he will find that the town 
has prepared itself for his coming.”2 Thus it would seem that the 
pastoral Bechuanas attempt to place a new town under the protec- 
tion of one of their sacred cattle è by distributing pieces of its hide 
at all points where an enemy could approach it, just as the Lydian 
king thought to place the citadel of his capital under the protection 
of the lion-god by carrying the animal round the boundaries. 
Further, the Bechuana custom may throw light on a widespread 
legend which relates how a wily settler in a new country bought 
from the natives as much land as could be covered with a hide, and 
how he then proceeded to cut the hide into thongs and to claim 
as much land as could be enclosed by the thongs. It was thus, 
1 See above, vol. i. p. 184. 3 For more evidence of the sanctity 
2 Rev, W. C. Willoughby, ‘Notes of cattle among the Bechuanas see the 


on the Totemism of the Becwana,” Rev, W. C. Willoughby, of. cii. pp. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 301 sgg. 


XXXV. (1905) pp. 303 sg. 
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according to the Hottentots, that the first European settlers obtained 
a footing in South Africa! But the most familiar example of such 
stories is the tradition that Dido procured the site of Carthage 
in this fashion, and that the place hence received the name of Byrsa 
or “hide.” ? Similar tales occur in the legendary history of Saxons 
and Danes,? and they meet us in India, Siberia, Burma, Cambodia, 
Java, and Bali The wide diffusion of such stories confirms the 
conjecture of Jacob Grimm that in them we have a reminiscence 
of a mode of land measurement which was once actually in use, 
and of which the designation is still retained in the English Azde.® 
The Bechuana custom suggests that the mode of measuring by 
a hide may have originated in a practice of encompassing a piece of 
land with thongs cut from the hide of a sacrificial victim in order to 
place the ground under the guardianship of the sacred animal. 

But why do the Bechuanas sew up the eyelids of the bull which 
is to be used for this purpose? The answer appears to be given by 
the ceremonies which the same people observe when they are going 
out to war. On that occasion a woman rushes up to the army with 
her eyes shut and shakes a winnowing-fan, while she cries out, “ The 
army is not seen! The army is not seen!” And a medicine-man 
at the same time sprinkles medicine over the spears, crying out 
in like manner, “The army is not seen! The army is not seen!” 
After that they seize a bull, sew up its eyelids with a hair of its tail, 
and drive it for some distance along the road which the army is to 


take. 


be consumed on the spot. 
with fire. 


1 T. Arbousset et F. Daumas, Voyage 
@ Exploration au Nord-est de la Colonie 
du Cap de Bonne- Espérance (Paris, 
1842), p. 49. 

2 Virgil, den, i. 367 sg., with the 
commentary of Servius; Justin, xviii. 
5. 9. Thongs cut from the hide of the 
ox sacrificed to the four-handed Apollo 
were given as prizes. See Hesychius, 
5.0, Kuvaklas ; compare id., uproot. 
Whether the Greek custom was related 
to those discussed in the text seems 
doubtful. Ihave to thank my colleague 
and friend Professor R. C. Bosanquet 
for calling myattention to these passages 
of Hesychius. 

3 Saxo Grammaticus, His/oria Da- 
nica, ix, vol. i, pp. 462 sg. ed. P. 
E. Müller (Copenhagen, 1839-1858) 
(where the hide employed is that of a 
horse); J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thiimer® (Gottingen, 1881), pp. 90 sg. 


When it has preceded the army a little way, the bull is sacri- 
ficed, roasted whole, and eaten by the warriors. 


All the flesh must 


Such parts as cannot be eaten are burnt 
Only the contents of the stomach are carefully preserved 


Compare R. Köhler, ‘ Sage von Land- 
erwerbung durch zerschnittene Haute,” 
Orient und Occident, iii. 185-187. 

4 Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
ii. (London, 1832) p. 235; W. Rad- 
loff, Proben der Volkslitteratur der 
türkischen Stämme Stid-Sibiriens, iv. 
(St. Petersburg, 1872) p. 179; A. 
Bastian, Die Voelker des oestlichen Asien 
(Leipzig, Jena, 1866-1871), i. 25, iv. 
367 sg.; T. Stamford Raffles, estony 
of Java (London, 1817), ii. 153 sq. 3 
R. van Eck, ‘‘ Schetsen van het eiland 
Bali,” Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch- 
Indië, Feb. 1880, p. 117. The sub- 
stance of all these stories, except the 
first, was given by me in a note on 
“ Hide-measured Lands,” The Classi- 
cal Review, ii. (1888) p. 322. 

5 J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalter- 
thimer, pp. 538 sg. 
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as a charm which is to lead the warriors to victory. Chosen men 
carry the precious guts in front of the army, and it is deemed most 
important that no one should precede them. When they stop, the 
army stops, and it will not resume the march till it sees that the 
men with the bull’s guts have gone forward.! The meaning of these 
ceremonies is explained by the cries of the woman and the priest, 
“The army is not seen! The army is not seen!” Clearly it is 
desirable that the army should not be perceived by the enemies 
until it is upon them. Accordingly on the principles of homoeopathic 
magic the Bechuanas apparently imagine that they can make them- 
selves invisible by eating of the flesh of a blind bull, blindness and 
invisibility being to their simple minds the same thing. For the 
same reason the bowels of the blind ox are carried in front of the 
army to hide its advance from hostile eyes. In like manner the 
custom of sacrificing and eating a blind ox on the place where 
a new town is to be built may be intended to render the town 
invisible to enemies. At all events the Bawenda, a South African 
people who belong to the same Bantu stock as the Bechuanas, take 
great pains to conceal their kraals from passers-by. The kraals are 
built in the forest or bush, and the long winding footpaths which 
lead to them are often kept open only by the support of a single 
pole here and there. Indeed the paths are so low and narrow that 
it is very difficult to bring a horse into such a village. In time 
of war the poles are removed and the thorny creepers fall down, 
forming a natural screen or bulwark which the enemy can neither 
penetrate nor destroy by fire. The kraals are also surrounded by 
walls of undressed stones with a filling of soil; and to hide them 
still better from the view of the enemy the tops of the walls are 
sown with Indian corn or planted with tobacco. Hence travellers 
passing through the country seldom come across a Bawenda kraal. 
To see where the Bawenda dwell you must climb to the tops of 
mountains and look down on the roofs of their round huts peeping 
out of the surrounding green like clusters of mushrooms in the 
woods.? The object which the Bawenda attain by these perfectly 
rational means, the Bechuanas seek to compass by the sacrifice and 
consumption of a blind bull. 

This explanation of the use of a blinded ox in sacrifice is 
confirmed by the reasons alleged by a Caffre for the observance of 
a somewhat similar custom in purificatory ceremonies after a battle. 
On these occasions the Bechuanas and other Caffre tribes of South 
Africa kill a black ox and cut out the tip of its tongue, an eye, 
a piece of the ham-string, and a piece of the principal sinew of the 


! Rev. W. C. Willoughby, ‘* Notes 2 Rev. E. Gottschling, “The Ba- 
on the Totemism of the Becwana,? wenda, a Sketch of their History and 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Customs,” Journal of the Anthropologi- 
xxxv. (1905) p. 304. cal Institute, xxxv. (1905) pp. 368 sg. 
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shoulder. These parts are fried with certain herbs and rubbed into 
the joints of the warriors. By cutting out the tongue of the ox they 
think to prevent the enemy from wagging his tongue against them ; 
by severing the sinews of the ox they hope to cause the enemy’s 
sinews to fail him in the battle; and by removing the eye of the ox 
they imagine that they prevent the enemy from casting a covetous 
eye on their cattle} 


1 T. Arbousset ct F. Daumas, Relation d'un Voyage ad’ Exploration, pp. 
561-565. 


Iv 
SOME CUSTOMS OF THE PELEW ISLANDERS 


WE have seen that the state of society and religion among the Pelew 
Islanders in modern times presents several points of similarity to 
the condition of the peoples about the Eastern Mediterranean in 
antiquity.1 Here I propose briefly to call attention to certain other 
customs of the Pelew Islanders which may serve to illustrate some of 
the institutions discussed in this volume. 


§ 1. Priests dressed as Women 


In the Pelew Islands it often happens that a goddess chooses 
a man, not a woman, for her minister and inspired mouthpiece. 
When that is so, the favoured man is thenceforth regarded and 
treated as a woman. He wears female attire, he carries a piece of 
gold on his neck, he labours like a woman in the taro fields, and he 
plays his new part so well that he earns the hearty contempt of his 
fellows.2 The pretended change of sex under the inspiration of a 
female spirit perhaps explains a custom widely spread among 
savages, in accordance with which some men dress as women and 
act as women through life. These unsexed creatures often, perhaps 
generally, profess the arts of sorcery and healing, they communicate 
with spirits, and are regarded sometimes with awe and sometimes 
with contempt, as beings of a higher or lower order than common 
folk. Often they are dedicated and trained to their vocation 
from childhood. Effeminate sorcerers or priests of this sort are 
found among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo,? the Bugis of South 


1 Above, pp. 204 „gg. 

2 J. Kubary, ‘Die Religion der 
Pelauer,” in A. Bastian’s Ad/erlez aus 
Volks- und Menschenkunde (Berlin, 
1888), i. 35. 

3 C. A. L. M. Schwaner, Borneo 
(Amsterdam, 1853), i. 186; M. T. H. 
Perelaer, Ethnographische Beschrijving 
der Dajaks (Zalt-Bommel, 1870), pp. 


32-35 ; Captain Rodney Mundy, War- 
rative of Events in Borneo and 
Celebes from the Journals of James 
Brooke, Esq., Rajah of Sarawak 
(London, 1848), ii. 65 sg.; Charles 
Brooke, Ten Years in Sarawak (Lon- 
don, 1866), ii. 280; H. Low, 
Sarawak (London, 1848), pp. 174-177 3 
The Bishop of Labuan, * On the Wild 
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Celebes,! the Patagonians of South America,” and the Aleutians and 
many Indian tribes of North America.? In the island of Rambree, off 
the coast of Aracan, a set of vagabond “ conjurors,” who dressed and 
lived as women, used to dance round a tall pole, invoking the aid of 
their favourite idol on the occasion of any calamity. Male members 
of the Vallabha sect in India often seek to win the favour of the god 
Krishna, whom they specially revere, by wearing their hair long and 
assimilating themselves to women; even their spiritual chiefs, the 
so-called Maharajas, sometimes simulate the appearance of women 
when they lead the worship of their followers. In Madagascar we 
hear of effeminate men who wore female attire and acted as women, 
thinking thereby to do God service. In the kingdom of Congo 


there was a sacrificial priest who commonly dressed as a woman and 


Tribes of the North-West Coast of 
Borneo,” Transactions of the Ethno- 
logical Society of London, N.S. ii. 
(1863) pp. 31 sg.3 Spenser St. John, 
Life in the Forests of the Far East? 
(London, 1863), i. 73. In Sarawak 
these men are called mazangs, in Dutch 
Borneo they are called Jdazirs or 
bassirs. 

l Captain R. Mundy, of. cit. i. 82 
sqg.; B. F. Matthes, Over de Bissoes of 
heidensche Priesters en Priesteressen 
der Boeginezen (Amsterdam, 1872), 


. 1 5g. 

2 Th. Falkner, Description of Pata- 
gonia (Hereford, 1774), p. 117; J. 
Hutchinson, ‘‘ The Tehuelche Indians 
of Patagonia,” Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society of London, N.S. 
vii. (1869) p. 323. Among the 
Guaycurus of Southern Brazil there is 
a class of men who dress as women and 
do only women’s work, such as spinning, 
weaving, and making pottery., But so 
far as I know, they are not said to be 
sorcerers or priests. See C. F. Ph. v. 
Martius, Zur Ethnographie Amerikas 
zumal Brasiliens (Leipsic, 1867), pp. 
74 Sq. 

3 G. H. von Langsdorff, Reise um 
die Welt (Frankfort, 1812), ii. 43; 
H. J. Holmberg, ‘*‘ Uber die Völker 
des Russischen Amerika,” Acta Socie- 
tatis Scientiarum Fennicae, iv. (Hels- 
ingfors, 1856) pp. 400 sg.; W. H. Dall, 
Alaska (London, 1870), pp. 402 sg. ; 
Ross Cox, The Columbia River*(London, 
1832), i. 327 sgg. ; Father G. Boscana, 
*¢Chinigchinich,” in [A. Robinson’s] 
Life in California (New York, 1846), 


pp- 283 sg.; S. Powers, Tribes of 
California (Washington, 1877), pp. 
132 sg-; H. H. Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States (London, 
1875-1876), i. 82, 92, 415, 585, 7745 
Hontan, Mémoires de Tl Amérique 
Septentrionale (Amsterdam, 1705), p. 
144; J. F. Lafitau, Mæurs des Sauvages 
Amériguains (Paris, 1724), i. 52-543 
Charlevoix, istoire de la Nouvelle 
France (Paris, 1744), vi. 4 sg; W. 
H. Keating, Expedition to the Source 
of St. Peters River (London, 1825), 
i, 227 sg., 436; George Catlin, Worth 
American Indians* (London, 1844), 
ii. 214 sg. ; Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, 
Reise in das innere Nord - America 
(Coblentz, 1839-1841), ii. 132 5g. 3 
D. G. Brinton, The Lendpé and their 
Legends (Philadelphia, 1885), pp. 109 
sq.3 J. G. Müller, Geschichte der 
amerikanischen UOrreligionen® (Bâle, 
167), pp. 44 sg., 418. Among the 
tribes which permitted the custom were 
the Illinois, Mandans, Dacotas (Sioux), 
Sauks, and Foxes, to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Yukis, Pomos, 
and Pitt River Indians of California, 
and the Koniags of Alaska, 

4 Lieut. W. Foley, ‘‘ Journal of a 
Tour through the Island of Rambree,” 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
iv. (Calcutta, 1835) p. 199. 

5 Monier Williams, Religious Life 
and Thought in India (London, 1883), 
p- 136. Compare J. A. Dubois, 
Meurs, Institutions, et Cérémonies des 
Peuples de l Inde (Paris, 1825), i. 439. 

6 O, Dapper, Description del Afrique 
(Amsterdam, 1686), p. 467. 
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gloried in the title of the Grandmother. The post of Grandmother 
must have been much coveted, for the incumbent might not be put 
to death, whatever crimes or rascalities he committed; and to 
do him justice he appears commonly to have taken full advantage 
of this benefit of clergy. When he died, his fortunate successor 
dissected the body of the deceased Grandmother, extracting his 
heart and other vital organs, and amputating his fingers and toes, 
which he kept as priceless relics, and sold as sovereign remedies 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to.1 

We may conjecture that in many of these cases the call to this 
strange form of the religious life came in the shape of a dream or 
vision, in which the dreamer or visionary imagined himself to be 
a woman or to be possessed by a female spirit; for with many 
savage races the disordered fancies of sleep or ecstasy are accepted 
as oracular admonitions which it would be perilous to disregard. 
At all events we are told that a dream or a revelation of some sort 
was the reason which in North America these men-women com- 
monly alleged for the life they led; it had been thus brought home 
to them, they said, that their medicine or their salvation lay in 
living as women, and when once they had got this notion into their 
head nothing could drive it out again. Many an Indian father 
attempted by persuasion, by bribes, by violence, to deter his son from 
obeying the mysterious call, but all to no purpose.? Among the 
Sauks, an Indian tribe of North America, these effeminate beings 
were always despised, but sometimes they were pitied ‘‘ as labouring 
under an unfortunate destiny which they cannot avoid, being 
supposed to be impelled to this course by a vision from the female 
spirit that resides in the moon.”8 Similarly the Omahas, another 


1 J; B. Labat, Relation hestorique 
del’ Ethiopie Occidentale (Paris, 1732), 
ii. 195-199. Wherever men regularly 
dress as women, we may suspect that 
a superstitious motive underlies the 
custom even though our authorities do 
not mention it. The custom is thus 
reported among the Italmenes of 
Kamtschatka (G. W. Steller, Beschres- 
bung von dem Lande Kamtschatka, 
Frankfort and Leipsic, 1774, pp. 350 
sq.) the Lhoosais of South - Eastern 
India (Capt. T., H. Lewin, Wild Races 
of South-Eastern India, London, 1870, 
P. 255), and the Nogay or Mongutay 
of the Caucasus (J. Reinegg, Beschrez- 
bung des Kaukasus, St. Petersburg, 
Gotha, and Hildesheim, 1796-1797, 
i. 270). Among the Lhoosais or 
Lushais not only do men sometimes 
dress like women and consort and 
work with them (T. H. Lewin, 


Z.c.), but, on the other hand, women 
sometimes dress and live like men, 
adopting masculine habits in all 
respects. When one of these unsexed 
women was asked her reasons for 
adopting a masculine mode of life, she 
at first denied that she was a woman, 
but finally confessed ‘‘that her &ua- 
vang was not good, and so she became 
aman.” See the extract from the 
Pioneer Mail of May 1890, quoted in 
The Indian Antiquary, xxxii. (1903) 
pP. 413. The permanent transforma- 
tion of women into men seems to be 
much rarer than the converse change 
of men into women. 


2 Maximilian Prinz zu Wied, Aezse 
in das innere Nord-America, ii. 133. 

3 W. H. Keating, Expedition tè 
the Source of St, Peter's River, i. 227 
sq. 
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Indian tribe of North America, “ believe that the unfortunate beings, 
called Min-gu-ga, are mysterious or sacred because they have been 
affected by the Moon Being. When a young Omaha fasted for 
the first time on reaching puberty, it was thought that the Moon 
Being appeared to him, holding in one hand a bow and arrows and 
in the other a pack strap, such as the Indian women use. When 
the youth tried to grasp the bow and arrows the Moon Being 
crossed his hands very quickly, and if the youth was not very careful 
he seized the pack strap instead of the bow and arrows, thereby 
fixing his lot in after life. In such a case he could not help acting 
the woman, speaking, dressing, and working just as Indian women 
used to do.”? Among the Ibans or Sea Dyaks of Borneo the 
highest class of sorcerers or medicine-men (manangs) are those who 
are believed to have been transformed into women. Such a man is 
therefore called a “changed medicine-man” (manang bali) on 
account of his supposed change of sex. The call to transform him- 
self into a woman is said to come as a supernatural command thrice 
repeated in dreams; to disregard the command would mean death. 
Accordingly he makes a feast, sacrifices a pig or two to avert evil 
consequences from the tribe, and then assumes the garb of a woman, 
Thenceforth he is treated as a woman and occupies himself in 
feminine pursuits. His chief aim is to copy female manners and 
habits as accurately as possible. He is employed for the same 
purposes as an ordinary medicine-man and his methods are similar, 
but he is paid much higher fees and is often called in when others 
have been unable to effect a cure.? Similarly among the Chuk- 
chees of North-Eastern Asia there are shamans or medicine-men 
who assimilate themselves as far as possible to women, and who are 
believed to be called to this vocation by spirits in a dream. The 
call usually comes at the critical age of early youth when the 
shamanistic inspiration, as it is called, first manifests itself. But the 
call is much dreaded by the youthful adepts, and some of them 
prefer death to obedience. There are, however, various stages or 
degrees of transformation. In the first stage the man apes a 
woman only in the manner of braiding and arranging the hair of his 
head. In the second he dons female attire; in the third stage he 
adopts as far as possible the life and characteristics of the female 
sex. A young man who is undergoing this final transformation 
abandons all masculine occupations and manners. He throws away 
the rifle and the lance, the lasso of the reindeer herdsman, and the 
harpoon of the seal-hunter, and betakes himself to the needle and 
the skin-scraper instead, He learns the use of them quickly, 

1 Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, “A Study among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo (Lon- 
of Siouan Cults,” Eleventh Annual don, 1911), p. 179; Ch. Hose and 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribes of 


AW’ asia. on, 1894), p. 378. Borneo (London, 1912), ii, 116. 
2 E. H. Gomes, Seventeen Years 
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because the spirits are helping him all the time. Even his pro- 
nunciation changes from the male to the female mode. At the 
same time his body alters, if not in outward appearance, at least in 
its faculties and forces. He loses masculine strength, fleetness of 
foot, endurance in wrestling, and falls into the debility and helpless- 
ness of a woman. Even his mental character undergoes a change. 
His old brute courage and fighting spirit are gone ; he grows shy and 
bashful before strangers, fond of small talk and of dandling little 
children. In short he becomes a woman with the appearance of a 
man, and as a woman he is often taken to wife by another man, 
with whom he leads a regular married life. Extraordinary powers 
are attributed to such transformed shamans. They are supposed to 
enjoy the special protection of spirits who play the part of super- 
natural husbands to them. Hence they are much dreaded even by 
their colleagues in the profession who remain mere men; hence, 
too, they excel in all branches of magic, including ventriloquism.! 
Among the Teso of Central Africa medicine-men often dress as 
women and wear feminine ornaments, such as heavy chains of beads 
and shells round their heads and necks.? 

And just as a man inspired by a goddess may adopt female 
attire, so conversely a woman inspired by a god may adopt male 
costume. In Uganda the great god Mukasa, the deity of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake and of abundance, imparted his oracles through a 
woman, who in ordinary life dressed like the rest of her sex ina 
bark cloth wrapped round the body and fastened with a girdle, so as 
to leave the arms and shoulders bare ; but when she prophesied under 
the inspiration of the god, she wore two bark cloths knotted in mascu- 
line style over her shoulders and crossing each other on her breast and 
back. When once the god had chosen her, she retained office for life ; 
she might not marry or converse with any man except one particular 
priest, who was always present when she was possessed by the deity.* 

Perhaps this assumed change of sex under the inspiration of 
a goddess may give the key to the legends of the effeminate 
Sardanapalus and the effeminate Hercules,’ as well as to the practice 
of the effeminate priests of Cybele and the Syrian goddess. In all 


To 


1 Waldemar Bogoras, The Chukchee 
(Leyden and New York, 1904-1909), 
pp. 448-453 (The Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, vol. vii; Memoir of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History). 

2 Rev. A. L, Kitching, On the 
Backwaters of the Nile (London, 1912), 
P. 239, with the plate. 

8 For this information I have to 
thank my friend the Rev. J. Roscoe. 
He tells me that according to tradition 
Mukasa used to give his oracles by the 
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mouth of a man, not of a woman, 
wear two bark cloths, one on each 
shoulder, is a privilege of royalty and 
of priests. The ordinary man wears a 
single bark cloth knotted on one 
shoulder only. With the single excep- 
tion mentioned in the text, women in 
Uganda never wear bark cloths fastened 
over the shoulders, 


t Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 
(London, 1911), p. 297. 
6 The Scapegoat, pp. 387 sqq. 
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such cases the pretended transformation of a man into a woman 
would be intelligible if we supposed that the womanish priest or king 
thought himself animated by a female spirit, whose sex, accordingly, 
he felt bound to imitate. Certainly the eunuch priests of Cybele 
seem to have bereft themselves of their manhood under the 
supposed inspiration of the Great Goddess.1 The priest of Hercules 
at Antimachia, in Cos, who dressed as a woman when he offered 
sacrifice, is said to have done so in imitation of Hercules who 
disguised himself as a woman to escape the pursuit of his enemies.? 
So the Lydian Hercules wore female attire when he served for 
three years as the purchased slave of the imperious Omphale, 
Queen of Lydia. If we suppose that Queen Omphale, like Queen 
Semiramis, was nothing but the great Asiatic goddess,‘ or one of 
her Avatars, it becomes probable that the story of the womanish 
Hercules of Lydia preserves a reminiscence of a line or college of 
effeminate priests who, like the eunuch priests of the Syrian goddess, 
dressed as women in imitation of their goddess and were supposed 
to be inspired by her. ‘The probability is increased by the practice 
of the priests of Hercules at Antimachia, in Cos, who, as we have just 
seen, actually wore female attire when they were engaged in their sacred 
duties. Similarly at the vernal mysteries of Hercules in Rome the men 
were draped in the garments of women ;® and in some of the rites 


and processions of Dionysus also men wore female attire.® 


1 Catullus, Ixiii, This is in sub- 
stance the explanation of the custom 
given by Dr. L. R. Farnell, who 
observes that ‘the mad worshipper 
endeavoured thus against nature to 
assimilate himself more closely to his 
goddess” (‘‘ Sociological hypotheses 
concerning the position of women in 
ancient religion,” Archiv für Religions- 
wissenschaft, vii. (1904) p. 93). The 
theory is not necessarily inconsistent 
with my conjecture as to the magical 
use made of the severed parts. See 
above, vol. i. pp. 268 sg. 

2 Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 58. 


3 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 6, 2 
sg. ; Athenaeus, xii, II, pp. 515 F- 
516 B; Diodorus Siculus, iv. 31; 
Joannes Lydus, De magistratibus, iii. 
64; Lucian, Dialogi deorum, xiii. 2; 
Ovid, Heroides, ix. 55 sgg.3 Statius, 
Theb. x. 646-649. 

4 On Semiramis in this character see 
above, vol. i, pp. 176 sg.3 The Scape- 
goat, pp. 369 sgg. 

6 Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, iv. 
46, p. 81, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1837). 


In 


Yet at Rome, by an apparent contra- 
diction, women might not be present 
at a sacrifice offered to Hercules 
(Propertius, v. 9. 67-703 see further 
above, vol. i. p. 113, note), and 
at Gades women might not enter 
the temple of Melcarth, the Tyrian 
Hercules (Silius Italicus, iii, 22). 
There was a Greek proverb, “A 
woman does not go to a temple 
of Hercules” (Macarius, Cend. iii. 11; 
Paroemtographt Graeci, ed. Leutsch et 
Schneidewin, i. 392, ii, 154). Roman 
women did not swear by Hercules 
(Aulus Gellius, xi. 6). 

6 Lucian, Calumniae non temere cre- 
dendum, 16; Hesychius and Suidas, 
s.u. T@dpadrrot. At the Athenian vint- 
age festival of the Oschophoria a chorus 
of singers was led in procession by two 
young men dressed exactly like girls ; 
they carried branches of vines laden with 
ripe clusters. The procession was said 
to be in horour of Dionysus and Athena 
or Ariadne. See Proclus, quoted by 
Photius, Bibliotheca, p. 322a, ed. I. 
Bekker (Berlin, 1824); Plutarch, 
Theseus, 23. 
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legend and art there are clear traces of an effeminate Dionysus, who 
perhaps figured in a strange ceremony for the artificial fertilization of 
the fig. Among the Nahanarvals, an ancient German tribe, a priest 
garbed as a woman presided over a sacred grove.? These and similar 
practices ® need not necessarily have any connexion with the social 
system of mother-kin. Wherever a goddess is revered and the theory 
of inspiration is held, a man may be thought to be possessed by a 
female spirit, whether society be organized on mother-kin or on 
father-kin. Still the chances of such a transformation of sex will 
be greater under mother-kin than under father-kin if, as we have 
found reason to believe, a system of mother-kin is more favourable 
to the development and multiplication of goddesses than of gods. 
It is therefore, perhaps, no mere accident that we meet with these 
effeminate priests in regions like the Pelew Islands and Western 
Asia, where the system of mother-kin either actually prevails or has 
at least left traces of it behind in tradition and custom. Such 
traces, for example, are to be found in Lydia and Cos,‘ in both of 


which the effeminate Hercules had his home. 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 
34, pp. 29 sg., ed. Potter ; Arnobius, 
Aduersus Nationes, v. 28; Mythographi 
Graeci, ed. A. Westermann (Brunswick, 
1843), p. 368; J. Tzetzes, Scholia on 
Lycophron, 212. As to the special 
association of the fig with Dionysus, see 
Athenaeus, iii. 14, p. 78. As to the 
artificial fertilization of the fig, see 7he 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
ii. 314 sg. On the type of the effemin- 
ate Dionysus in art see E. Thraemer, 
s.v. “Dionysos,” in W. H. Roscher’s 
Lexikon der griech. und rim, Mythologie, 
i, 1135 594. 

2 Tacitus, Germania, 43. Perhaps, 
as Professor Chadwick thinks, this priest 
may have succeeded to a priestess when 
the change from mother-kin to father- 
kin took place. See H. M. Chadwick, 
The Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge, 1907), P. 339- 

3 In Cyprus there was a bearded and 
masculine image of Venus (probably 
Astarte) in female attire: according to 
Philochorus, the deity thus represented 
was the moon, and sacrifices were 
offered to him or her by men clad as 
women, and by women clad as men. 
See Macrobius, Saturn. iii. 7. 2 59.3 
Servius on Virgil, Aen. ii. 632. A 
similar exchange of garments took 
place between Argive men and women 
at the festival of the Hybristica, which 


fell in the month of Hermes, either at 
the new moon or on the fourth of the 
month. See Plutarch, De mulierum 
virtutibus, 43 Polyaenus, viii. 33. On 
the thirteenth of January flute-players 
paraded the streets of Rome in the 
garb of women (Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Romanae, 55). 

4 For traces of mother-kin in Lydia 
see The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 281 sg. With regard to 
Cos we know from inscriptions that at 
Halasarna all who shared in the sacred 
rites of Apollo and Hercules had to 
register the names of their father, their 
mother, and of their mother’s father ; 
from which it appears that maternal 
descent was counted more important 
than paternal descent. See H. Collitz 
und F. Bechtel, Sammlung der grie- 
chischen Dialekt- Inschriften, iii. 1 
(Gottingen, 1899), pp. 382-393, Nos. 
3705, 3706; G. Dittenberger, Sy//oge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,® vol. ii. pp. 
396 sgg., No. 6143 Ch. Michel, 
Recuei! ad'Inscriptions Grecques, pp. 
796 sg., No. 1003; J. Toepffer, 
Attische Genealogie (Berlin, 1889), pp. 
192 sg. On traces of mother-kin in 
the legend and ritual of Hercules see 
A. B. Cook, ‘Who was the wife of 
Hercules?” Tke Classical Review, xx. 
(1906) pp. 376 sg. Mr. Cook con- 
jectures that a Sacred Marriage of 
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But the religious or superstitious interchange of dress between 
men and women is an obscure and complex problem, and it is 
unlikely that any single solution would apply to all the cases. 
Probably the custom has been practised from many different 
motives. For example, the practice of dressing boys as girls has 
certainly been sometimes adopted to avert the Evil Eye ;1 and it is 
possible that the custom of changing garments at marriage, the 
bridegroom disguising himself as a woman, or the bride disguising 
herself as a man, may have been resorted to for the same purpose. 
Thus in Cos, where the priest of Hercules wore female attire, the 
bridegroom was in like manner dressed as a woman when he received 
his bride.? Spartan brides had their hair shaved, and were clad in 
men’s clothes and booted on their wedding night. Argive brides 
wore false beards when they slept with their husbands for the first 
time. In Southern Celebes a bridegroom at a certain point of the 
long and elaborate marriage ceremonies puts on the garments which 
his bride has just put off. Among the Jews of Egypt in the Middle 
Ages the bride led the wedding dance with a helmet on her head 
and a sword in her hand, while the bridegroom adorned himself as 
a woman and put on female attire. At a Brahman marriage in 
Southern India “ the bride is dressed up as a boy, and another girl 
is dressed up to represent the bride. They are taken in procession 
through the street, and, on returning, the pseudo-bridegroom is 
made to speak to the real bridegroom in somewhat insolent 
tones, and some mock play is indulged in. The real bridegroom 
is addressed as if he was the syce (groom) or gumasta (clerk) 
of the pseudo-bridegroom, and is sometimes treated as a thief, 


and judgment passed on him by the latter.” 7 


Hercules and Hera was celebrated in 
Cos. We know in fact from a Coan 
inscription that a bed was made and a 
marriage celebrated beside the image 
of Hercules, and it seems probable that 
the rite was that of a Sacred Marriage, 
though some scholars interpret it merely 
of an ordinary human wedding. See 
G. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,? vol. ii. pp. 577 $99., No. 
734; R. Dareste, B. Haussoulier, Th. 
Reinach, Recueil d’ Inscriptions Juri- 
diques Grecques, Deuxième Série 
(Paris, 1898), No. xxiv. B, pp. 94 
s49. ; Fr. Back, De Graecorum caeri- 
moniis in quibus homines deorum 
vice fungebantur (Berlin, 1883), pp. 
14-24. 

1 Panjab Notes and Queries, i. (1884) 
§§ 219, 869, 1007, 1029; fd, ii, (1885) 
§§ 344, 561, 570; Journal of the 


Among the Bharias 


Anthropological Society of Bombay, i. 
(1886) p. 123; North Indian Notes 
and Queries, iii. (1893) § 99. Com- 
paremynotes, ‘‘ The Youth of Achilles,” 
The Classical Review, vii. (1893) pp. 
292 sg.; and on Pausanias, i. 22. 6 
(vol. ii. p. 266). 

2 Plutarch, Quaestiones Graecae, 58. 

3 Plutarch, Lycurgus, 15. 

4 Plutarch, De mulierum virtuti- 
bus, 4. 

5 B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot de 
Ethnologie van Zuid- Celebes (The 
Hague, 1875), p. 35. The marriage 
ceremonies here described are especially 
those of princes. 

6 Sepp, Altbayerischer Sagenschats 
(Munich, 1876), p. 232, referring to 
Maimonides. 

T E. Thurston, Ethnographie Notes 
in Southern India (Madras, 1906), p. 3. 
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of the Central Provinces of India “the bridegroom puts on 
women’s ornaments and carries with him an iron nut-cutter or dagger 
to keep off evil spirits.”! Similarly among the Khangars, a low 
Hindustani caste of the same region, “the bridegroom is dressed 
in a yellow gown and overcloth, with trousers of red chintz, red 
shoes, and a marriage crown of date-palm leaves. He has the 
silver ornaments usually worn by women on his neck, as the k/ang- 
wart or silver ring and the ame/ or necklace of rupees. In order 
to avert the evil eye he carries a dagger or nut-cracker, and a smudge 
of lampblack is made on his forehead to disfigure him and thus 
avert the evil eye, which, it is thought, would otherwise be too prob- 
ably attracted by his exquisitely beautiful appearance in his wedding 
garments.” These examples render it highly probable that, like 
the dagger or nut-cracker which he holds in his hand, the woman’s 
ornaments which he wears are intended to protect the bridegroom 
against demons or the evil eye at this critical moment of his life, the 
protection apparently consisting in a disguise which enables him to 
elude the unwelcome attentions of malignant beings.® 

A similar explanation probably accounts for the similar exchange 
of costume between other persons than the bride and bridegroom at 
marriage. For example, after a Bharia wedding, “the girl’s mother 
gets the dress of the boy’s father and puts it on, together with a 
false beard and moustaches, and dances holding a wooden ladle 
in one hand and a packet of ashes in the other. Every time she 
approaches the bridegroom’s father on her rounds she spills some 
of the ashes over him and occasionally gives him a crack on the 
head with her ladle, these actions being accompanied by bursts of 
laughter from the party and frenzied playing by the musicians. 
When the party reach the bridegroom’s house on their return, his 
mother and the other women come out, and burn a little mustard 
and human hair in a lamp, the unpleasant smell emitted by these 
articles being considered potent to drive away evil spirits.” $ Again, 
after a Khangar wedding the father of the bridegroom, dressed in 
women’s clothes, dances with the mother of the bride, while the two 
throw turmeric mixed with water on each other.’ Similarly after a 
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1 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 
Survey, iii. Draft Articles on Forest 
Tribes (Allahabad, 1907), p. 31. 

3 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 
Survey, i, Draft Articles on Hindu- 
stani Castes (Allahabad, 1907), p. 48. 

8 Elsewhere I have conjectured that 
the wearing of female attire by the 
bridegroom at marriage may mark a 
transition from mother-kin to father- 
kin, the intention of the custom being 


to transfer to the father those rights 
over the children which had previously 
been enjoyed by the mother alone. 
See Totemism (Edinburgh, 1887), pp. 
78 sq.3 Totemism and Exogamy, i. 
73. But I am now disposed to think 
that the other explanation suggested 
in the text is the more probable. 

4 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 
Survey, iii. Draft Articles on Forest 
Tribes (Allahabad, 1907), p. 31. 

5 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 
Survey, i. Draft Articles on Hindu- 
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wedding of the Bharbhunjas, another Hindustani caste of the 
Central Provinces, the bridegroom’s father dances before the family 
in women’s clothes which have been supplied by the bride’s father.? 
Such disguises and dances may be intended either to protect the 
disguised dancer himself against the evil eye or perhaps rather to 
guard the principal personages of the ceremony, the bride and bride- 
groom, by diverting the attention of demons from them to the guiser.? 
However, when at marriage the bride alone assumes the costume 
and appearance of the other sex, the motive for the disguise may 
perhaps be a notion that on the principle of homoeopathic magic 
she thereby ensures the birth of a male heir. Similarly in Sweden 
there is a popular superstition that “on the night preceding her 
nuptials the bride should have a baby-boy to sleep with her, in which 
case her first-born will be a son” ;3 and among the Kabyles, when 
a bride dismounts from her mule at her husband’s house, a young 
lad leaps into the saddle before she touches the ground, in order 
that her first child may be a boy.* 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt that the assumption of 
woman’s dress is sometimes intended to disguise a man for the 
purpose of deceiving a demon. Thus among the Boloki or Bangala 
on the Upper Congo a man was long afflicted with an internal 
malady. When all other remedies had failed, a witch-doctor in- 
formed the sufferer that the cause of his trouble was an evil spirit, 
and that the best thing he could do was to go far away where the 
devil could not get at him, and to remain there till he had recovered 
his health. The patient followed the prescription. At dead of 
night he left his house, taking only two of his wives with him and 
telling no one of his destination, lest the demon should hear it and 
follow him. So he went far away from his town, donned a woman’s 
dress, and speaking in a woman’s voice he pretended to be other 
than he was, in order that the devil should not be able to find him 
at his new address. Strange to say, these sage measures failed to 


stant Castes (Allahabad, 1907), p. Somali Tribes,” The Folk-lore Journal, 


48. 
1 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 
Survey, vi. Draft Articles on Hindu- 
stani Castes, Second Series (Allahabad, 
IOTI) p. 50. 

2 Compare W. Crooke, Popular Re- 
ligion and Folk-lore of Northern India 
(Westminster, 1896), ii. 8, who pro- 
poses, with great probability, to explain 
on a similar principle, the European 
marriage custom known as the False 
Bride. For more instances of the 
interchange of male and female costume 
at marriage between persons other than 
the bridegroom see Capt. J. S. King, 
“ Social Customs of the Western 


vi. (1888) p. 122; J. P, Farler, ‘‘The 
Usambara Country in East Africa,” 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, N.S. i. (1879) p. 92; Major 
J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh 
(Calcutta, 1880), pp. 78, 80; G. A, 
Grierson, Bikar Peasant Life (Calcutta, 
1885), p. 365; A. de Gubernatis, Us 
Nuziali in Italia? (Milan, 1878), p. 
190; P. Sébillot, Coutumes Populaires 
de la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 1886), 
p- 438. f 

3 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 
(London, 1870), p. 85. 

41 J. Liorel, Kabylie du Jurjura 
(Paris, N.D.), p. 406. 
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effect a cure, and wearying of exile he at last returned home, where 
he continued to dress and speak as a woman. Again, the Kuki- 
Lushai of Assam believe that if a man kills an enemy or a wild 
beast, the ghost of the dead man or animal will haunt him and drive 
him mad. The only way of averting this catastrophe is to dress up 
as a woman and pretend to be one. For example, a man who had 
shot a tiger and was in fear of being haunted by the animal’s ghost, 
dressed himself up in a woman’s petticoat and cloth, wore ivory 
earrings, and wound a mottled cloth round his head like a turban. 
Then smoking a woman’s pipe, carrying a little basket, and spinning 
a cotton spindle, he paraded the village followed by a crowd roaring 
and shricking with laughter, while he preserved the gravity of a 
judge, for a single smile would have been fatal. To guard against 
the possibility of unseasonable mirth, he carried a porcupine in 
his arms, and if ever, tickled beyond the pitch of endurance, he 
burst into a guffaw, the crowd said, “It was the porcupine that 
laughed.” All this was done to mortify the pride of the tiger’s ghost 
by leading him to believe that he had been shot by a woman.? 

The same dread of attracting the attention of dangerous spirits 
at critical times perhaps explains the custom observed by some East 
African tribes of wearing the costume of the opposite sex at circum- 
cision. ‘Thus, when Masai boys have been circumcised they dress 
as women, wearing earrings in their ears and long garments that 
reach to the ground. ‘They also whiten their swarthy faces with 
chalk. This costume they retain till their wounds are healed, 
whereupon they are shaved and assume the skins and ornaments 
of warriors.’ Among the Nandi, a tribe of British East Africa, 
before boys are circumcised they receive a visit from young girls, 
who give them some of their own garments and ornaments, These 
the boys put on and wear till the operation of circumcision is over, 
when they exchange the girls’ clothes for the garments of women, 
which, together with necklaces, are provided for them by their 
mothers; and these women’s garments the newly circumcised lads 
must continue to wear for months afterwards. Girls are also circum- 
cised among the Nandi, and before they submit to the operation 
they attire themselves in men’s garments and carry clubs in their 
hands.* 

If such interchange of costume between men and women is 


1 Rev. J. H. Weeks, Among Congo 
Cannibals (London, 1913), p. 267. 
Compare zd., ‘* Anthropological Notes 
on the Bangala of the Upper Congo 
River,” Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xl, (1910) pp. 370 sg. 

2 Lieut. - Colonel J. Shakespear, 
“The Kuki-Lushai Clans,” Journal 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 


xxxix. (1909) pp. 380 sg. 

3 A.C. Hollis, Zhe Masat (Oxford, 
1905), p. 298. 

4 A. C. Hollis, The Nand (Oxford, 
1909), pp. 53-58. Mr. Hollis informs 
me that among the Akikuyu, another 
tribe of British East Africa, the custom 
of boys dressing as girls at or after 
circumcision is also observed. 
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intended to disguise the wearers against demons, we may compare 
the practice of the Lycian men, who regularly wore women’s dress 
in mourning ;! for this might be intended to conceal them from the 
ghost, just as perhaps for a similar reason some peoples of antiquity 
used to descend into pits and remain there for several days, shunning 
the light of the sun, whenever a death had taken place in the family.” 
A similar desire to deceive spirits may perhaps explain a device to 
which the Loeboes, a primitive tribe of Sumatra, resort when they 
wish to obtain male or female offspring. If parents have several 
sons and desire that the next child shall be a girl, they dress the 
boys as girls, cut their hair after the girlish fashion, and hang neck- 
laces round their necks. On the contrary, when they have many 
daughters and wish to have a son, they dress the girls up as boys.® 

On the whole we conclude that the custom of men dressing as 
women and of women dressing as men has been practised from a 
variety of superstitious motives, among which the principal would 
seem to be the wish to please certain powerful spirits or to deceive 
others. 


§ 2. Prostitution of Unmarried Girls 


Like many peoples of Western Asia in antiquity, the Pelew 
Islanders systematically prostitute their unmarried girls for hire. 
Hence, just as in Lydia and Cyprus of old, the damsels are a 
source of income to their family, and women wait impatiently for 
the time when their young daughters will be able to help the house- 
hold by their earnings. Indeed the mother regularly anticipates the 
time by depriving the girl of her virginity with her own hands,4 
Hence the theory that the prostitution of unmarried girls is a device 
to destroy their virginity without risk to their husbands is just as 
inapplicable to the Pelew Islanders as we have seen it to be to 
the peoples of Western Asia in antiquity. When a Pelew girl has 
thus been prepared for her vocation by her mother, she sells her 
favours to all the men of her village who can pay for them and 
who do not belong to her own exogamous clan; but she never 
grants her favours to the same man twice. Accordingly in every 
village of the Pelew Islands it may be taken as certain that the 
men and women know each other carnally, except that members 
of the same clan are debarred from each other by the rule of 
exogamy. Thus a well-marked form of sexual communism, limited 
only by the exogamous prohibitions which attach to the clans, prevails 
among these people. Nor is this communism restricted to the inhabit- 


1 Plutarch, Comsolatioad Apollonium, Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
22; Valerius Maximus, ii. 6. 13. landsch-Indié, Ixvi. (1912) p. 317. 

2 Plutarch, l.c. 4 J. Kubary, Die socialen Hinrich. 

3 J. Kreemer, ‘‘De Loeboes in zungen der Pelauer, pp. 50 sg. 
Mandailing,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 5 J. Kubary, of. cit. p. 51. 
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ants of the same village, for the girls of each village are regularly 
sent away to serve as prostitutes (avmengols) in another village. There 
they live with the men of one of the many clubs or associations 
(haldebeke/s) in the clubhouse (d/ay), attending to the house, con- 
sorting freely with the men, and receiving pay for their services. 
A girl leading this life in the clubhouse of another village is well 
treated by the men: a wrong done to her is a wrong done to the 
whole club; and in her own village her value is increased, not 
diminished, by the time she thus spends as a prostitute in a 
neighbouring community. After her period of service is over 
she may marry either in the village where she has served or in 
her own. Sometimes many or all of the young women of a village 
go together to act as prostitutes (armengols) in a neighbouring 
village, and for this they are well paid by the community which 
receives them. The money so earned is divided among the chiefs 
of the village to which the damsels belong. Such a joint expedition 
of the unmarried girls of a village is called a d/olobo/. But the young 
women never act as armengols in any clubhouse of their own 
village.! 

Thus, while the Pelew custom of prostituting the unmarried 
girls to all the men of their own village, but not of their own clan, is 
a form of sexual communism practised within a local group, the 
custom of prostituting them to men of other villages is a form of 
sexual communism practised between members of different local 
groups; it is a kind of group-marriage. These customs of the 
Pelew Islanders therefore support by analogy the hypothesis that 
among the ancient peoples of Western Asia also the systematic 
prostitution of unmarried women may have been derived from an 
earlier period of sexual communism.? 

A somewhat similar custom prevails in Yap, one of the western 
group of the Caroline Islands, situated to the north of the Pelew 
group. In each of the men’s clubhouses “are kept three or four 
unmarried girls or Afespi/, whose business it is to minister to the 
pleasures of the men of the particular clan or brotherhood to which 
the building belongs. As with the Kroomen on the Gold Coast, 
each man, married or single, takes his turn by rotation in the rites 
through which each girl must pass before she is deemed ripe for 
marriage. The natives say it is an ordeal or preliminary trial to fit 
them for the cares and burden of maternity. She is rarely a girl of 
the same village, and, of course, must be sprung from a different 
sept. Whenever she wishes to become a Zangin or respectable 
married woman, she may, and is thought none the less of for her 
frailties as a Mespil. . . . But I believe this self-immolation before 
marriage is confined to the daughters of the inferior chiefs and 


1 J. Kubary, of, cit. pp. 51-53, 91-98. 
2 See above, vol. i. pp. 39 sgg. 
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commons, The supply of Mespi? is generally kept up by the pur- 
chase of slave girls from the neighbouring districts.”! According 
to another account a nespi? “must always be stolen, by force or 
cunning, from a district at some distance from that wherein her 
captors reside. After she has been fairly, or unfairly, captured and 
installed in her new home, she loses no shade of respect among her 
own people; on the contrary, have not her beauty and her worth 
received the highest proof of her exalted perfection, in the devotion, 
not of one, but of a whole community of lovers?”? However, 
though the girl is nominally stolen from another district, the matter 
is almost always arranged privately with the local chief, who consents 
to wink hard at the theft in consideration of a good round sum of 
shell money and stone money, which serves “ to salve the wounds of 
a disrupted family and dispel all thoughts of a bloody retaliation. 
Nevertheless, the whole proceeding is still carried out with the 
greatest possible secrecy and stealth.” 8 


§ 3. Custom of slaying Chiefs 


In the Pelew Islands when the chief of a clan has reigned too 
long or has made himself unpopular, the heir has a formal right to 
put him to death, though for reasons which will appear this right is 
only exercised in some of the principal clans. The practice of regi- 
cide, if that word may be extended to the assassination of chiefs, is 
in these islands a national institution regulated by exact rules, and 
every high chief must lay his account with it. Indeed so well 
recognized is the custom that when the heir-apparent, who under the 
system of mother-kin must be a brother, a nephew, or a cousin on 
the mother’s side, proves himself precocious and energetic, the people 
say, “The cousin is a grown man. The chiefs zobo/bel is nigh at 
hand.” 4 

In such cases the plot of death is commonly so well hushed 
up that it seldom miscarries, The first care of the conspirators 
is to discover where the doomed man keeps his money. For 
this purpose an old woman will sleep for some nights in the 
house and make inquiries quietly, till like a sleuth-hound she has 
nosed the hoard. Then the conspirators come, and the candidate 
for the chieftainship despatches his predecessor either with his own 
hand or by the hand of a young cousin, Having done the deed he 
takes possession of the official residence, and applies to the widow 


1 F, W. Christian, Zhe Caroline 
Islands (London, 1899), pp. 290 sg. 
Compare W, H. Furness, Zhe Island 
of Stone Money, Uap of the Carolines 
(Philadelphia and London, 1910), pp. 
46 sgg. 

2 W, H. Furness, of. cit. pp. 46 sq. 


3 W. H. Furness, of. cit. pp. 49 
sq. 
r, J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrich- 
tungen der Pelauer, p. 43. The 
writer does not translate the word 
tobolbel, but the context sufficiently 
explains its meaning. 
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of the deceased the form of persuasion technically known as 
meleket. This consists of putting a noose round her neck, and 
drawing it tighter and tighter till she consents to give up her late 
husband’s money. After that the murderer and his friends have 
nothing further to do for the present, but to remain quietly in the 
house and allow events to take their usual course. 

Meantime the chiefs assemble in the council-house, and the 
loud droning notes of the triton-shell, which answers the purpose 
of a tocsin, summon the whole population to arms, The warriors 
muster, and surrounding the house where the conspirators are 
ensconced they shower spears and stones at it, as if to inflict condign 
punishment on the assassins. But this is a mere blind, a sham, a 
legal fiction, intended perhaps to throw dust in the eyes of the 
ghost and make him think that his death is being avenged. In 
point of fact the warriors take good care to direct their missiles 
at the roof or walls of the house, for if they threw them at the 
windows they might perhaps hurt the murderer. After this formality 
has been satisfactorily performed, the regicide steps out of the house 
and engages in the genial task of paying the death duties to the 
various chiefs assembled. When he has observed this indispensable 
ceremony, the law is satisfied: all constitutional forms have been 
carried out: the assassin is now the legitimate successor of his 
victim and reigns in his stead without any further trouble. 

But if he has omitted to massacre his predecessor and has 
allowed him to die a natural death, he suffers for his negligence 
by being compelled to observe a long series of complicated and 
irksome formalities before he can make good his succession in the 
eyes of the law. For in that case the title of chief has to be formally 
withdrawn from the dead man and conferred on his successor by a 
curious ceremony, which includes the presentation of a coco-nut 
and a taro plant to the new chief. Moreover, at first he may not 
enter the chiefs house, but has to be shut up in a tiny hut for thirty 
or forty days during all the time of mourning, and even when that is 
over he may not come out till he has received and paid for a human 
head brought him by the people of a friendly state. After that he 
still may not go to the sea-shore until more formalities have been fully 
observed. These comprise a very costly fishing expedition, which is 
conducted by the inhabitants of another district and lasts for weeks. 
At the end of it a net full of fish is brought to the chiefs house, and 
the people of the neighbouring communities are summoned by the 
blast of trumpets. As soon as the stranger fishermen have been 
publicly paid for their services, a relative of the new chief steps 
across the net and solemnly splits a coco-nut in two with an old- 
fashioned knife made of a Tridacna shell, while at the same time he 
bans all the evils that might befall his kinsman. Then, without 
looking at the nut, he throws the pieces on the ground, and if they 
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fall so that the two halves lie with the opening upwards, it is an omen 
that the chief will live long. The pieces of the nut are then tied 
together and taken to the house of another chief, the friend of the 
new ruler, and there they are kept in token that the ceremony has 
been duly performed. Thereupon the fish are divided among the 
people, the strangers receiving half. This completes the legal 
ceremonies of accession, and the new chief may now go about 
freely. But these tedious formalities and others which I pass over 
are dispensed with when the new chief has proved his title by slay- 
ing his predecessor. In that case the procedure is much simpli- 
fied, but on the other hand the death duties are so very heavy that 
only rich men can afford to indulge in the luxury of regicide. Hence 
in the Pelew Islands of to-day, or at least of yesterday, the old- 
fashioned mode of succession by slaughter is now restricted to a few 
families of the bluest blood and the longest purses. 

If this account of the existing or recent usage of the Pelew 
Islanders sheds little light on the motives for putting chiefs to death, 
it well illustrates the business-like precision with which such a 
custom may be carried out, and the public indifference, if not 
approval, with which it may be regarded as an ordinary incident of 
constitutional government. So far, therefore, the Pelew custom 
bears out the view that a systematic practice of regicide, however 
strange and revolting it may seem to us, is perfectly compatible 
with a state of society in which human conduct and human life 
are estimated by a standard very different from ours. If we would 
understand the early history of institutions, we must learn to detach 
ourselves from the prepossessions of our own time and country, 
and to place ourselves as far as possible at the standpoint of men 
in distant lands and distant ages. 


1 J. Kubary, Die socialen Einrichtungen der Pelauer, pp. 43-45, 75-78. 
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Aban, a Persian month, ii. 68 

Abd-Hadad, priestly king of Hierapolis, 
i, 163 2.8 

Aberdeenshire, All Souls’ Day in, ii, 
79 s4- 

Abi-baal, i. 51 7.4 

Abi-el, i. 51 7.4 

Abi-jah, King, his family, i 5x 2.2; 
“ father of Jehovah,” sr 2.4 

Abi-melech, ‘‘ father of a king,” i. 51 2.4 

Abi-milk (Abi-melech), king of Tyre, i. 
16 2.5 

Abimelech massacres his 
brothers, i. 5x 72.2 

Abipones, of South America, their 
worship of the Pleiades, i. 258 ~.? 

Abraham, his attempted sacrifice of 
Isaac, ii. 219 2.1 

Abruzzi, gossips of St. John in the, i. 
245 #.2; marvellous properties attri- 
buted to water on St. John's Night 
in the, 246 ; Easter ceremonies in the, 
256; the feast of Ali Souls in the, 
ii. 77 sg.; rules as to sowing seed 
and cutting timber in the, 133 #.° 

Abu Rabah, resort of childless wives in 
Palestine, i. 78, 79 

Abydos, head of Osiris at, ii, rr; the 
favourite burial-place of the Egyp- 
tians, 18 sg.; specially associated with 
Osiris, 18, 197; tombs of the ancient 
Egyptian kings at, rg; the ritual of, 
86; hall of the Osirian mysteries at, 
108; representations of the Sed festival 
at, 151; inscriptions at, 153; temple 
of Osiris at, 198 

Acacia, Osiris in the, ii. 111 

Achaia, subject to earthquakes, i. 202 

Acharaca, cave of Pluto at, i, 205 sg. 

Acilisena, temple of Anaitis at, i. 38 

Adad, Syrian king, i. 15; Babylonian 
and Assyrian god of thunder and 
lightning, 163 

Adana in Cilicia, i, 169 7,3 

Addison, Joseph, on the grotto dei cani 
at Naples, i. 205 #.! 
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Adhar, a Persian month, ii. 68 

Adom-melech or Uri-melech, king of 
Byblus, i. 14, 17 

Adon, a Semitic title, i. 6 sg., 16 5g., 20, 
49 7.7 

Adonai, title of Jehovah, i. 6 sg. 

Adoni, ‘‘my lord,” Semitic title, i. 7; 
names compounded with, 17 

Adoni-bezek, king of Jerusalem, i. 17 

Adoni-jah, elder brother of King Solo- 
mon, i. 51 2.2 

Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, i. 17 

Adonis, myth of, i. 3 sgg. ; Greek worship 
of, 6; in Greek mythology, 10 sgg. ; 
in Syria, 13 sgg.; monuments of, 29 ; 
in Cyprus, 31 sgg., 49; identified with 
Osiris, 32; mourning for, at Byblus, 
38 ; said to be the fruit of incest, 43 ; 
his mother Myrrha, 43; son of Theias, 
43 7.4, 55 2.4; the son of Cinyras, 
49; the title of the sons of Phoenician 
kings in Cyprus, 49 ; his violent death, 
55; music in the worship of, 55; 
sacred prostitution in the worship of, 
57; inspired prophets in worship of, 
76; human representatives of, perhaps 
burnt, 110; doves burned in honour 
of, 147; personated by priestly kings, 
223; theritual of, 223 sgg. ; his death 
and resurrection represented in his 
rites, 224 sg. ; festivals of, 224 sgg. ; 
flutes played in the laments for, 225 
n.3; the ascension of, 225; images 
of, thrown into the sea or springs, 
225, 227 2.8, 236; born from a 
myrrh-tree, 227, ii. 110; bewailed 
by Argive women, i. 227 z. ; analogy 
of his rites to Indian and European 
ceremonies, 227; his death and resur- 
rection interpreted as representations 
of the decay and revival of vegetation, 
227 549. ; interpreted as the sun, 228 ; 
interpreted by the ancients as the god 
of the reaped and sprouting corn, 229 ; 
as a corn-spirit, 230 sgg. ; hunger the 
root of the worship of, 231; perhaps 
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originally a personification of wild 
vegetation, especially grass and trees, 
233; the gardens of, 236 sgg. ; rain- 
charm in the rites of, 237; resemblance 
of his rites to the festival of Easter, 
254 599., 306; worshipped at Bethle- 
hem, 257 sgg. ; and the planet Venus as 
the Morning Star, 258 sg. ; sometimes 
identified with Attis, 263; swine not 
eaten by worshippers of, 265 ; rites of, 
among the Greeks, 298 ; lamented by 
women at Byblus, ii. 23 

Adonis and Aphrodite, i. II sg., 29, 
280; their marriage celebrated at 
Alexandria, 224 

and Attis identified with Dionysus, 

ii, 127 7. 

and Osiris, similarity between their 

rites, ii, 127 

, Attis, Osiris, their mythical simi- 

larity, i. 6, ii. 201 

, the river, its valley, i, 28 sgg. ; 
annual discoloration of the, 30, 225 

Aedepsus, hot springs of Hercules at, i. 
211 5g. 

Aedesius, Sextilius Agesilaus, dedicates 
altar to Attis, i. 275 2.1 

Aegipan and Hermes, i. 157 

Aelian, on impregnation of Judean maid 
by serpent, i. 8x 

Aeneas and Dido, i, 114 2.! 

Aeschylus, on Typhon, i. 156 

Aesculapius, in relation to serpents, i. 
80 sg.; reputed father of Aratus, 
80 sg.; his shrines at Sicyon and 
Titane, 81; his dispute with Hercules, 
209 Sg. 

Aeson and Medea, i. 181 2.4 

Aetna, Latin poem, i. 221 2.4 

Africa, serpents as reincarnations of the 
dead in, i. 82 sgg.; infant burial in, 
gi sg.; reincarnation of the dead in, 
oI sg.; annual festivals of the dead 
in, ii. 66; worship of dead kings and 
chiefs in, 160 sgg.; supreme gods in, 
165, 173 Sg., 174, 186, with ».5, 
187 2.1, 188 sg., 190; worship of 
ancestral spirits among the Bantu 
tribes of, 174 sgg.; inheritance of the 
kingship under mother-kin in, 211 

, North, custom of bathing at Mid- 

summer among the Mohammedan 

peoples of, i. 249 

, West, sacred men and women in, 
i. 65 sgg. ; human sacrifices in, ii. 99 2.2 

Afterbirth or placenta regarded as a 
person’s double or twin, ii. 169 sg. 
See also Placenta 

Afterbirths buried in banana groves, i, 
93 ; regarded as twins of the children, 
93; Shilluk kings interred where their 
afterbirths are buried, ii. 162 
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Agbasia, West African god, i. 79 

Agdestis, a man-monster in the myth of 
Attis, i. 269 

Agesipolis, King of Sparta, his conduct 
in an earthquake, i. 196 

Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops, wor- 
shipped at Salamis in Cyprus, i. 145, 
146 

Agricultural peoples worship the moon, 
ii, 138 sg. 

Agriculture, religious objections to, i. 88 
sqq. ; in the hands of women in the 
Pelew Islands, ii. 206 sg. ; its tendency 
to produce a conservative character, 
217 5g. 

Abts of Vancouver Island regard the 
moon as the husband of the sun, ii, 
139 2.1 

Airi, a deity of North-West India, i. 170 

Aiyar, N. Subramhanya, on Indian 
dancing-girls, i. 63 sgq. 

Ajax and Teucer, names of priestly kings 
of Olba, i. 144 $g., 161 

Akhetaton (Tell-el-Amarna), the capital 
of Amenophis IV., ii, 123 7.1 

Akikuyu of British East Africa, their 
worship of snakes, i. 67 sg.; their 
belief in serpents as reincarnations of 
the dead, 82, 85 

Alaska, the Esquimaux of, ii, 51; the 
Koniags of, 106 

Albania, marriage custom in, ii. 246 

Albanians of the Caucasus, their worship 
of the moon, i. 73 

Albinoes the offspring of the moon, i. 


9I 

Albiruni, Arab geographer, on the Per- 
sian festival of the dead, ii. 68 

Alcman on dew, ii. 137 

Aleutians, effeminate sorcerers among 
the, ii. 254 

Alexander Severus, at festival of Attis, i 
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Alexander the Great expels a king of 
Paphos, i. 42; his fabulous birth, 81; 
assumes costumes of deities, 165; 
eS to Megarsian Athena, 169 
7. 

Alexandria, festival of Adonis at, i. 2243 
the Serapeum at, ii, 119 ”., 217 

Alexandrian calendar, used by Plutarch, 
ii. 84 

year, the fixed, ii. 28, 92; Plutarch’s 
use of the, 49 

All Saints, feast of, perhaps substituted 
for an old pagan festival of the dead, 
ii. 82 sg. 

All Souls, feast of, ii. 5x sgg.; originally 
a pagan festival of the dead, 81; 
instituted by Odilo, abbot of Clugny, 
82 

Allatu, Babylonian goddess, i. Q 


INDEX 


Allifae in Samnium, baths of Hercules at, 
i, 213 n.° 

Almo, procession to the river, in the rites 
of Attis, i. 273 

Almond causes virgin to conceive, i. 
263; the father of all things, 263 sg. 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, i. 133 2.4 

Alynomus, king of Paphos, i. 43 

Amambwe, a Bantu tribe of Northern 
Rhodesia, its head chief reincarnated 
in a lion, ii, 193 

Amasis, king of Egypt, his body burnt 
by Cambyses, i. 176 7.2 

Amathus, in Cyprus, Adonis and Mel- 
carth at, i. 32, 117; statue of lion- 
slaying god found at, 117 

Amatongo, ancestral spirits (Zulu term), 
i. 74 7.4, ii, 184 

Ambabai, an Indian goddess, i. 243 

Ambala District, Punjaub, i. 94 

Amélineau, E., discovers the tomb of 
King Khent, ii. 21 2.3 

Amenophis IV., king of Egypt, his 
attempt to abolish all gods but the 
sun-god, ii. 123 34g. 

America, reincarnation of the dead in, 
i, 91; the moon worshipped by the 
agricultural Indians of tropical, ii. 138 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, her sacrifice of 
children, ii, 220 sg, 

Ammon, Milcom, the god of, i. 19 

Ammon (the Egyptian) at Thebes, his 
human wives, i. 72 ; of Thebes identi- 
fied with the sun, ii. 123; rage of 
King Amenophis IV. against the god, 
124 

Amoor, Gilyaks of the, i. 278 2.2 

Amorites, their law as to fornication, i, 
37 34. 

Amsanctus, the valley of, i. 204 sg. 

Amulets, crowns and wreaths as, ii. 
242 Sg. 

Amyclae, in the vale of Sparta, i. 313, 
314, 315 

Amyclas, father of Hyacinth, i. 313 

Anacreon, on Cinyras, i. 55 

Anacyndaraxes, father of Sardanapalus, 
i, 172 

Anaitis, sacred prostitution in the worship 


of, i. 38 

Anassa, ‘‘Queen,” title of goddess, i. 
35 2.4 

Anazarba or Anazarbus, in Cilicia, i. 
167 7.3 


Ancestor-worship among the Khasis of 
Assam, ii, 203; combined with 
mother-kin tends to a predominance 
of goddesses over gods in religion, 
211 5g. 

Ancestors, propitiation of deceased, i. 46 ; 
the worship of, the main practical 
religion of the Bantu tribes, ii. 176 sgg. 
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Ancestral spirits on shoulders of medicine- 
men, i. 74 .4; incarnate in serpents, 
82 sgg. ; in the form of animals, 83; 
worshipped by the Bantu tribes of 
Africa, ii. 174 sgg.; prayers to, 175 ` 
SJ., 178 sg., 183 sg.; sacrifices to, 
175, 178 sg., 180, 181 sg., 183 59., 
190; on the father’s and on the 
mother’s side, the two distinguished, 
180, 181. See also Dead 

Anchiale in Cilicia, i, 144; monument 
of Sardanapalus at, 172 

Andania in Messenia, sacred men and 
women at, i, 76 2.8 

Andriamasinavalona, a Hova 
vicarious sacrifice for, ii. 22x 

Anemone, the scarlet, sprung from the 
blood of Adonis, i. 226 

Angel, the Destroying, over Jerusalem, 
i, 24 

Angus, belief as to 
children in, ii, 148 

Anhalt, custom at sowing in, i, 239 

Animals sacrificed by being hanged, i. 
289 S7., 292; and plants, edible, 
savage lamentations for, ii. 43 sg. ; 
dead kings and chiefs incarnate in, 
162, 163 5g., 173, 193; sacrificed to 
prolong the life of kings, 222 

Anje-a, a mythical being who brings 
children to women, i. 103 

Anklets made of human sinews worn by 
king of Uganda, ii. 224 sy. 

Ankole, in Central Africa, the Bahima of, 
ii, 190 

Anna, sister of Dido, i. 114 2.3 

Annam, offerings to the dead in spring 
in, i. 235 2.4; annual festivals of the 
dead in, ii. 62 sgg. 

Annual death and resurrection of gods, i. 6 

Anointing as a ceremony of consecration, 

i, 21 2.2 and 3, 68, 74 

sacred stones, custom of, i. 36 

Antelopes, soul of a dead king incarnate 
in, ii, 163 

Anthesteria, festival of the dead at 
Athens, i. 234 sg. 

Antigonus, King, i. 212 

Antimachia in Cos, priest of Hercules at, 
ii. 258 

Antioch, destroyed by an earthquake, i. 
222 n.l; festival of Adonis at, 227, 
257 5g. 

Antiochus, Greek calendar of, i, 303 7.3 

Antwerp, feast of Ail Souls in, ii. 70 

Anubis, Egyptian jackal-headed god, ii. 
15, 18 n., 22 7.7; finds the body of 
Osiris, 85 

Apameia, worship of Poseidon at, i, 195 

Aphaca in Syria, sanctuary of Astarte at, 
i. 28, 259; meteor as signal for 
festival at, 259 


king, 


the weaning of 
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Aphrodite, her sacred doves, i. 33, 147; 
sanctuary of, at Paphos, 33 sgg. ; the 
month of, 145; her blood dyes white 
roses red, 226; name applied to 
summer, ii, 41 

and Adonis, i. 11 sg., 29, 280; 

their marriage celebrated at Alexandria, 

224 

and Cinyras, i. 48 sg. 

and Pygmalion, i. 49 sg. 

of the Lebanon, the mourning, i. 
29 5g. 

Apinagos Indians of Brazil, their dances 
and presentation of children to the 
moon, ii. 145 39g. 

Apis, sacred Egyptian bull, ii. rz, 119 ”.; 
mourning for the death of, i. 225; 
held to be an image of the soul of 
Osiris, ii. 130 

Apollo, the friend of Cinyras, i. 54; 
music in the worship of, 54 sg. ; 
reputed father of Augustus, 8x; the 
Cataonian, 147 2°; his musical 
contest with Marsyas, 288; purified 
at Tempe, ii. 240 

and Artemis, their priesthood at 

Ephesus, ii. 243 sg. 

and Marsyas, i, 55 

—— at Delphi, sacrifices of Croesus to, 

i. 180 2.1; and the Dragon at Delphi, 
ii, 240 

— of the Golden Sword, i. 176 

the Four-handed, ii. 250 7.9 

Apotheosis by being burnt alive, i. 179 sg. 

Appian, on the costume of a priest of 
Isis, ii, 85 7.8 

Apples forbidden to worshippers of 
Cybele and Attis, i. 280 2.7 

Apuleius, on the worship of Isis, ii. 119 7. 

Arab name for the scarlet anemone, i, 
226 

Arabic writer on the mourning for Ta-uz 
(Tammuz) in Harran, i, 230 

Arabs resort to the springs of Callirrhoe 
in Moab, i. 215 sg. 

of Moab, their custom at harvest, 
ii. 48, 96; their remedies for ailments, 
242 

Aratus of Sicyon, 
Aesculapius, i. 81 

Araucanian Indians of South America 
eat fruit of Araucanian pine, i, 278 2.? 

Araunah, the threshing-floor of, i. 24 

Arcadians sacrifice to thunder and 
lightning, i. 157 

Archigallus, high-priest of Attis, i. 268, 
279; prophesies, 271 7. 

Arctic origin, alleged, of the Aryans, 
i, 229 2,1 

Arenna or Arinna, i. 136 7.1; the sun- 
goddess of, 136 

Arensdorf, custom at sowing in, i. 239 


deemed a son of 
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Argaeus, Mount, in Cappadocia, i, 190 
sq. 

Argive brides wore false beards, ii. 260 

women bewail Adonis, i. 227 2. 

Aristomenes, Messenian hero, his fabu- 
lous birth, i. 8x 

Aristophanes, on the Spartan envoy, i. 
196 n.t; on Hercules as patron of hot 
springs, 209 

Aristotelian philosophy, revival of the, i, 
301 

Aristotle on the political institutions of 
Cyprus, i. 49 #.7; on earthquakes, 
21x 2.8 

Armengols, in the Pelew Islands, ii. 265 

Armenia, sacred prostitution of girls 
before marriage in, i, 38, 58 

Armenians, their festivals of the dead, ii. 
65 sg.; their opinion of the baleful 
influence of the moon on children, 148 

Arrian on Attis, i, 282 

Artemis at Perga, i. 35; name given by 
Greeks to Asiatic Mother Goddesses, 
169 


and Apollo, their priesthood at 

Ephesus, ii. 243 

of Ephesus served by eunuch 

priests, i. 269 

the Hanged, i. 291 

—, Laphrian, at Patrae, i, 126 2.? 

, Perasian, at Castabala, i. 115, 
167 sqq. 

———, Sarpedonian, in Cilicia, i. 167, 
E71 

Tauropolis, i. 275 2.1 

, the Tauric, human sacrifices to 
the, i. 115 

Artemision, a Greek month, ii. 239 2.3 

Arunta of Central Australia, their belief 
in the reincarnation of the dead, i. 99, 
100 

Arval Brethren, their wreaths of corn, i. 
44 2.; a Roman college of priests, ii. 
239 

Aryan family, marriage customs of the, 
ii. 235 

Aryans, their alleged Arctic origin, i. 
229 2.1; annual festivals of the dead 
among the, ii, 67 sgg. 

Aryenis, daughter of Alyattes, i. 133 2.2 

Ascalon, the goddess Derceto at, i. 34 7.2 

Ascension of Adonis, i. 225 

Ashantee, human sacrifices at earth- 
quakes in, i zor; kings of, their 
human sacrifices, ii. 97 2.7 

Asherim, sacred poles, i, 18, 18 2.3, 
107, 108 

Ashes of human victims scattered by 
winnowing-fans, ii, 97, 106 

Ashtoreth (Astarte), i, 18 2.2 See Astarte 

Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, i. 144; 
confused with the legendary Sardana- 
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palus, 173 sg.; carries off the bones 
of the kings of Elam, ii. 103 

Ashvin, an Indian month, i. 243 

Asia Minor, priestly dynasties of, i, 
140 5g.; subject to volcanic forces, 
190; subject to earthquakes, 202 

Asiatic goddesses of fertility served by 
eunuch priests, i. 269 sg. 

Asopus, the river, i, 81 

t A-souling,”’ custom of, in England, ii. 


79 

Aspalis, a form of Artemis, i. 292 

Assam, the Khasis of, i. 46, ii, 202 sgg. ; 
the Tangkul Nagas of, ii. 57 s97. 

Assumption of the Virgin and the festival 
of Diana, i. 308, 309 

Assyrian cavalry, i. 25 2.3 

Assyrians in Cilicia, i, 173 

Astarte at Byblus, i. 13 sg.; and the 
asherim, 18; kings as priests of, 26; 
at Paphos, 33 sgg.; doves sacred to, 
147; identified with the planet Venus, 
258 ; of the Syrian Hierapolis served 
by eunuch priests, 269 sg.; called by 
Lucian the Assyrian Hera, 280 2.5: 
the Heavenly Goddess, 303; the 
planet Venus her star, ii. 35 

Aphrodite, i. 304 ”. 

Asteria, mother of the Tyrian Hercules 
(Melcarth), i. x12 

Astyages, king of the Medes, i. 133 2.1 

Asvattha tree, i. 82 

Atargatis, Syrian goddess, i. 34 2.8, 137 ; 
worshipped at Hierapolis - Bambyce, 
162 sg.; derivation of the name, 162; 
her husband-god, 162 sg, 

Ates, a Phrygian, i. 286 

Athamas, the dynasty of, i. 287 

Athanasius, on the mourning for Osiris, 
ii. 217 

*Atheh, Cilician goddess, i. 162 

Athena, temple of, at Salamis in Cyprus, 
i, 145; and hot springs, 209, 210 

——, Magarsian, a Cilician goddess, i. 
169 2.8 

Sciras, sanctuary of, ii. 238 

Athenian boys, race of, at the vintage, 
ii. 238 ; boy carrying an olive-branch 
in procession, 238 

Athenians, their superstition as to an 
eclipse of the moon, ii, 141 

Athens, sacred serpent at, i. 87; the 
Commemoration of the Dead at, 234 ; 
sacrifice of an ox at, 296 sg. ; marriage 
custom at, ii, 245 

Athribis, heart of Osiris at, ii. 11 

Athyr, Egyptian month, ii. 8, 41, 49 2.1; 
Osiris murdered on the seventeenth 
day of, 8, 84; festival of Osiris in the 
month of, 84 sgg., 91 

Atonga, tribe of Jake Nyassa, their 
theory of earthquakes, i. 199 
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Attica, summer festival of Adonis in, i. 
226 

Attis, priests of Cybele called, i, 140; 
sometimes identified with Adonis, 263; 
myth and ritual of, 263 sgg. ; beloved 
by Cybele, 263, 282; legends of his 
death, 264; his legend at Pessinus, 
264; his self-mutilation, 264 sg. ; and 
the pine-tree, 264, 265, 267, 271, 
277 $g., 285, ii, 98 z.č”; his eunuch 
priests, i. 265, 266; festival of his 
death and resurrection in March, 267 
59]., 272 Sg., 307 Sq. ; violets sprung 
from the blood of, 267; the mourning 
for, 272; bath of bull’s blood in the 
rites of, 274 sgg.; mysteries of, 274 
sg. ; as a god of vegetation, 277 $9., 
279; as the Father God, 281 sgg. ; 
identified with Zeus, 282; as a sky- 
god, 282 sgg. ; emasculation of, sug- 
gested explanation of myth, 283; his 
star-spangled cap, 284 ; identified with 
Phrygian moon-god Men Tyrannus, 
284; human representatives of, 285 
sgg. ; title borne by priests of Cybele, 
285, 287 

—, Adonis, Osiris, 
similarity, i. 6, ii. 201 

Atys, son of Croesus, his death, i. 286; 
early king of Lydia, 286 

Aubrey, John, on soul-cakes, ii. 78 

Augustine on the effeminate priests of 
the Great Mother, i. 298; on the 
heathen origin of Christmas, 305; on 
the discovery of corn by Isis, ii. 116; 
on Salacia as the wife of Neptune, 
233 

Augustodunum (Autun), worship of Cy- 
bele at, i. 279 

Augustus reputed a son of Apollo, i. 
81 

Aulus Gellius on the influence of the 
moon, ii, 132 

Aun, or On, King of Sweden, sacrifices 
his sons to Odin, ii. 220 

Aunis, feast of All Souls in, ii. 69 sg. 

Aurelia Aemilia, a sacred harlot, i. 38 

Aurohuacas, Indians of Colombia, i. 
232.2 

Aust, E., on the marriage of the Roman 
gods, ii. 236 2.1 

Australia, belief as to the reincarnation 
of the dead in, i. 99 sgg. 

Australian aborigines, their preparation 
for marriage, i. 60; their belief in 
conception without sexual intercourse, 
99 sgg. ; their cuttings for the dead, 
268 

Austria, leaping over Midsummer fires 
in, i, 251 

t“ Awakening of Hercules,” festival at 
Tyre, i. 111 


their mythical 
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Awemba, Bantu tribe of Rhodesia, ii. 
174; their worship of ancestral spirits, 
175 ; their prayers to dead kings before 
going to war, IQI sg. 

Axe, emblem of Hittite god of thundering 
sky, i. 134; as divine emblem, 163; 
symbol of Asiatic thunder-god, 183 

, double-headed, symbol of Sandan, 

i, 127; carried by Lydian kings, 182 ; 

a palladium of the Heraclid sover- 

eignty, 182; figured on coins, 183 2. 


Ba-bwende, a tribe of the Congo, i. 
a7t 2. 

Ba-sundi, a tribe of the Congo, i. 271 . 

Baal, Semitic god, i. 15, 16; royal 
names compounded with, 16; as the 
god of fertility, 26 sg. ; conceived as 
god who fertilizes land by subterranean 
water, 159 

and Sandan at Tarsus, i. 142 sg., 
161 

—- of the Lebanon, i. 32 

of Tarsus, i. 117 sgg., 162 sg. 

Baalath or Astarte, i. 26, 34 

and Baal, i. 27 

—— Gebal, i. 14 

Baalbec, i. 28; sacred prostitution at, 
37; image of Hadad at, 163 

Baalim, firstlings and first-fruits offered 
to the, i. 27; called lovers, 75 z. 

Babylon, early kings of, worshipped as 
gods, i. 15; worship of Mylitta at, 36; 
religious prostitution at, 58; human 
wives of Marduk at, 71; sanctuary of 
Serapis at, ii. 119 7. 

Babylonia, worship of Tammuz in, i. 
6 sgg. ; the moon-god took precedence 
of the sun-god in ancient, ii. 138 sg. 

Babylonian hymns to Tammuz, i. 9 

Bacchanals tear Pentheus in pieces, ii. 
98 

Bacchic orgies suppressed by Roman 
government, i. 301 2.” 

Bacchylides as to Croesus on the pyre, i. 
175 Sg. 

Backbone of Osiris represented by the 
ded pillar, ii. 108 sg. 

Baden, feast of All Souls in, ii. 74 

Baethgen, F., on goddess ‘Hatheh, i. 
162 2.2 

Baganda, their worship of the python, i. 
86; rebirth of the dead among the, 
g2 sg. ; their theory of earthquakes, 
199; their presentation of infants to 
the new moon, ii. 144, 145 ; ceremony 
observed by the king at new moon, 
147; their worship of dead kings, 167 
sqq. ; their veneration for the ghosts of 
dead relations, 191 7.1; their pantheon, 
196; human sacrifices offered to pro- 
long the life of their kings, 223 sgg. 
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Bagishu (Bageshu) of Mount Elgon, re. 
incarnation of the dead among the, i, 


92 

Bagobos of the Philippine Islands, their 
theory of earthquakes, i. 200; of 
Mindanao, their custom of hanging and 
spearing human victims, 290 sq. 

Baharutsis, a Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
ib 1G 

Bahima, their belief as to dead kings and 
chiefs, i. 83 2.1 

of Ankole in Central Africa, their 

worship of the dead, ii. 190 sg. ; their 

belief in a supreme god Lugaba, 

190 

of Kiziba, ii. 173 

Baigas, Dravidian tribe of India, their 
objection to agriculture, i. 89 

Bailly, French astronomer, on the 
Arctic origin of the rites of Adonis, i 
229 

Bairu, the, of Kiziba, ii. 173 

Baku, on the Caspian, perpetual fires at, 
i. 192 

Balinese, their conduct in an earthquake, 
i. 198 

Baloi, witches and wizards, ii. 104 

Banana, women impregnated by the 
flower of the, i. 93 

Bangalas of the Congo, rebirth of dead 
among the, i, 92. See also Boloki 

Bantu tribes, their belief in serpents as 
reincarnations of the dead, i, 82 sgg. ; 
their worship of ancestral spirits, ii. 
174 sqqg.; their main practical religion 
a worship of ancestors, 176 sgg.; their 
worship of the dead, 176 sgg., 191 sgg. 

Banyoro, their worship of serpents, i. 
86 2.3 

Baptism of bull's blood in the rites of 
Cybele, i. 274 $g. 

Bar-rekub, king of Samal, i. 15 sg. 

Baralongs, a Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
ii. 179 

Barea and Kunama, their annual festival 
of the dead, ii. 66 

Barley forced for festival, i. 240, 241, 
242, 244, 251 Sg. 

and wheat discovered by Isis, ii 
116 

Barotse, a Bantu tribe of the Zambesi, 
their belief in a supreme god Niambe, 
ii. 193; their worship of dead kings, 
194 Sq. 

Barren women resort to graves in order 
to get children, i. 90; entice souls of 
dead children to them, 94 

Barrenness of women cured by passing 
through holed stone, i. 36, with 2.4; 
removed by serpent, 86; children 
murdered as a remedy for, 95 

Barrows of Halfdan, ii. 100 
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Barsom, bundle of twigs used by Parsee 
priests, i. 191 7.2 

Barth, H., on sculptures at Boghaz- 
Kew, 1, 133 7.1 

Basil, pots of, on St. John’s Day in 
Sicily, i. 245 

Basuto chiefs buried secretly, ii. 104 

Basutos, worship of the dead among the, 
ìi, 179 sg. 

Bataks of Sumatra, their theory of earth- 
quakes, i. 199 sg. 

Batara-guru, the Batak creator, i. 199 


sq. 

Bath in river at the rites of Cybele, i. 
273, 274 n4 of bull's blood in the 
rites of Attis, 274 sgg.; of image of 
Cybele perhaps a rain-charm, 280 

— of Aphrodite, i. 280 

— of Demeter, i. 280 

of Hera in the river Burrha, i. 
280 ; in the spring of Canathus, 280 

Bathing on St. John’s Day or Eve (Mid- 
summer Day or Eve), i- 246 sgg.; 
pagan origin of the custom, 249 

Baths of Hercules, i. 212 

of Solomon in Moab, i, 215 

Batoo Bedano, an earthquake god, 1, 
202 

Battle, purificatory ceremonies after a, 
ii, 251 sg. 

of the gods and giants, i. 157 

Baudissin, W. W. Graf von, on Tam- 
muz and Adonis, i. 6 2.1; on Adonis 
as the personification of the spring 
vegetation, 228 2.8; on summer 
festival of Adonis, 232 2. 

Bavaria, gardens of Adonis in, i. 244 


Bawenda, the, of South Africa, the 
positions of their villages hidden, ii, 
251 

Bearded Venus, in Cyprus, i. 165, ii. 
259 2.3 

Beaufort, F., on perpetual flame in 


Lycia, i, 222 2. 
Bechuana ritual at founding a new town, 
li, 249 
Bechuanas, their sacrifice of a blind bull 
on various occasions, ii. 249, 250 sg. 
Bede, on the feast of All Saints, ii. 83 
Beech, M. W. H., on serpent-worship, 
i. 85 
Beena marriage in Ceylon, ii. 215 
Begbie, General, i. 62 z. 
Bel or Marduk at Babylon, i. 7 
Belgium, feast of All Souls in, ii. 70 
Bellerophon and Pegasus, i. 302 2.4 
Bellona and Mars, ii. 231 
Ben-hadad, king of Damascus, i, 15 
Bendall, Professor C., i, 229 2.3 
Benefit of clergy, i. 68 
Bengal, the Oraons and Mundas of, i. 
46, 240 
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Benin, human victims crucified at, i. 
294 2.3 

Bent, J. Theodore, discovers ruins of 
Olba, i. 151; identifies site of Hiero- 
polis-Castabala, 168 2.1 

Berecynthia, title of Cybele, i. 279 2.4 

Berenice and Ptolemy, annual festival in 
their honour, ii. 35 7.1 

Bes, Egyptian god, i. 118 2. 

Bethlehem, worship of Adonis at, i. 257 
sqq. ; fertility of the neighbourhood, 
257 7.3; the Star of, 259 

Betsileo of Madagascar, their belief in 
serpents as reincarnations of the dead, 
i. 83 

Bghais, a Karen tribe of Burma, their 
annual festival of the dead, ii. 60 sg. 

Bhadon, Indian month, i. 243 

Bharbhunjas, of the Central Provinces, 
India, marriage custom of the, ii. 
262 

Bharias, of the Central Provinces, India, 
exchange of costume between men 
and women at marriage among the, 
ii, 260 sg. 

Bhujariya, festival in the Central Pro- 
vinces of India, i. 242 

Bilaspore, infant burial in, i. 94 s4. ; 
annual festival of the dead in, ii. 60 

Bion on the scarlet anemone, i. 226 2.) 

Bird, soul of a tree in a, ii. 111 7.1 

called “the soul of Osiris,” ii, 110 

Birds burnt in honour of Artemis, i. 
126 2.2; white, souls of dead kings 
incarnate in, ii. 162 

Birks, Rev. E. B., on harvest custom at 
Orwell, i. 237 2.4 

Birth, new, through blood in rites of 
Attis, i, 274 sg.; of Egyptian kings at 
the Sed festival, ii. 153, 155 sg. 

Birthday of the Sun, the twenty-fifth of 
December, i. 303 59g. 

Bisa chiefs reincarnated in pythons, ii. 
193 

Bishnois of the Punjaub, infant burial 
among the, i. 94 

Bithynians invoke Attis, i, 282 

Black-snake clan, i. 100 

Blay, men's clubhouse in the 
Islands, ii. 265 

Blekinge, province of Sweden, Mid- 
summer custom in, i. 251 

Blind bull sacrificed at the foundation 
of a town, ii, 249; sacrificed before 
an army going to war, 250 

Blood, bath of bull’s, in the rites of 
Attis, i. 274 sgg.; remission of sins 
through the shedding of, 299; used 
in expiation for homicide, 299 2.2; of 
pig used in exorcism and purification, 
299 2.2; not to be shed in certain 
sacrifices, ii. 222 7.2 
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Blood, the Day of, in the festival of 
Attis, i. 268, 285 

Blowing of Trumpets in the festival of 
Attis, i, 268 

Blue Spring, the, at Syracuse, i. 213 z. 

Boar, Attis killed by a, i. 264 

Bocage of Normandy, rule as to the 
clipping of wool in the, ii. 134 2.8 

Bodies of the dead, magical uses made 
of the, ii. roo sgg. ; guarded against 
mutilation, 103; thought to be en- 
dowed with magical powers, 103, 
104 Sg. 

Bodroum in Cilicia, ruins of, i. 167 

Boghaz-Keui, Hittite capital, excavations 
of H. Winckler at, i. 125 2. ; situa- 
tion and remains, 128 sgg. ; the gods 
of, 128 sgg. ; rock-hewn sculptures at, 
129 599. 

Bohemia, May-pole or Midsummer-tree 
in, i. 250; feast of All Souls in, ii. 
72 Sq. 

Bolivia, the Chiriguanos Indians of, ii. 
143 7.4, 145 

Boloki, or Bangala, of the Upper Congo, 
their ceremonies at the new moon, ii. 
143; attempt to deceive spirit of 
disease among the, 262 

Bones of the dead used in rain-making 
ceremonies, i. 22; of dead kings 
carried off or destroyed by enemies, 
ii, 103 sg. 

, fossil, source of myths about giants, 
LISA SJ 

Bonfire on St. John’s Eve, dances round 
it, i. 245 

Book of the Dead, ii. 13 

Bor, the ancient Tyana, Hittite monu- 
ment at, i. 122 2.1 

Borneo, custom of head-hunting in, i. 
294 sqg.; effeminate sorcerers in, ii, 
253, 256 

Bosanquet, Professor R. C., on the Four- 
handed Apollo, ii. 250 7.2 

Bosman, W., on serpent-worship, i. 67 

Bouche, Abbé, on West African priest- 
esses, i. 66 72.3, 69 

Boys of living parents in ritual, ii. 236 
sqq. ; dressed as girls to avert the Evil 
Eye, 260; marriage customs to ensure 
the birth of, 262 

Brahman marriage in Southern India, 
bride dressed as a boy at, ii. 260 

Brazil, the Apinagos Indians of, ii. 145 sgg. 

Brazilian Indians, their belief in the 
noxious influence of the moon on 
children, ii. 148 

Bread, fast from, in mourning for Attis, 
i, 272 

Breasted, Professor J. H., on the eye of 
Horus, ii. 121 2.8; on Amenophis IV., 
123 2.1; on the Sed festival, 156 2.1 
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Breath not to defile sacred flame, i, 191 

Brethren of the Ploughed Fields (Fratres 
Arvales), a Roman college of priests, 
ii. 239. See also Arval Brethren 

“t Bride" of the Nile, ii. 38 

and Bridegroom at Midsummer in 
Sweden, i. 251 

Bridegroom disfigured in order to avert 
the evil eye, ii. 261 

British Columbia, the Indians of, respect 
the animals and plants which they eat, 
ii. 44 

Brittany, feast of All Souls in, ii. 69, 
belief as to warts and the moon in, 
149 

Bromo, volcano in Java, worshipped, i. 
220 Sq. 

Brother of a god, i. 51; dead elder, 
worshipped, ii. 175 

Brothers and sisters, marriages of, in 
royal families, i 44; in ancient 
Egypt, ii. 214 sgg.; their intention 
to keep the property in the family, 
215 sg. 

Brown, A. R., on the beliefs of the West 
Australian aborigines as to the causes 
of childbirth, i. 104 sgg. 

Brown, Dr. George, on snakes as re- 
incarnations of chiefs, i. 84 

Bruges, feast of All Souls in, ii. 70 

Brugsch, H., on Egyptian names for a 
year, ii. 26 2.1; on the Sothic period, 
37 7. ; on the grave of Osiris at Philae, 
11x; on Isis asa personified corn-field, 
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Buddha and Buddhism, ii. 159 

Buddhism, spiritual declension of, i. 
310 5g. 

Budge, Dr. E. A. Wallis, on goddess 
Net, i. 282 #.; on an Egyptian 
funeral rite, ii, 15 #.7; on Isis, 115 
sg. ; on the nature of Osiris, 126 2.2; 
on the solar theory of Osiris, 131 7.3; 
on the historical reality of Osiris, 160 
z.1; on Khenti-Amenti, 198 7.2 

Buduna tribe of West Australia, their 
beliefs as to the birth of children, i, 
104 5g. 

Bugis of South Celebes, effeminate priests 
or sorcerers among the, li. 253 sg. 

Bulgaria, marriage customs in, ii, 246 

Bull as emblem of generative force, i. 
123 ; worshipped by the Hittites, 123, 
132; emblem of Hittite thunder-god, 
134 sgg. ; Hittite god standing on a, 
135; as emblem of a thunder-god, 
136; as symbol of thunder and 
feriility, 163 sg.; the emblem of the 
Father God, 164; worshipped at 
Euyuk, 164; testicles of, used in rites 
of Cybele and Attis, 276; sacrificed 
at Egyptian funeral, ii. rg; white, 
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soul of dead king incarnate in a, 164; 
sacrificed to prolong the life of a king, 
222; sacrificed to Zeus, the Saviour 
of the City, 238; blinded and sacri- 
ficed at the foundation of a town, 249 

Bull's blood, bath of, in the rites of 
Attis, i. 274 5g. 

—— hide cut in strips and pegged down 
round the site of a new town, ii. 249 ; 
bride seated on a, 246 

skin, body of the dead placed in a, 
ii, 15 7.2 

Bulls, husband-god at Hierapolis seated 
on, i. 163 

sacrificed at caves of Pluto, i, 206 ; 
sacrificed to Persephone, 213 2.}; 
sacrificed to dead chiefs, ii. 191 

Burial at cross-roads, i. 93 7.1 

of infants to ensure their rebirth, 
i. 91, 93 sgg.; at Gezer, 108 sg. ; of 
Osiris in his rites, ii, 88 

Burma, the Bghais of, ii. 60 

Burmese, their conduct during an earth- 
quake, i. 201 

Burne, Miss C. S., and Miss G. F. 
Jackson on ‘‘ Souling Day” in Shrop- 
shire, ii. 78 sg. 

Burning of Melcarth, i 110 sgg.; of 
Sandan, 117 sgg.; of Cilician gods, 
170 sg. ; of Sardanapalus, 172 sgg. ; 
of Croesus, 174 sgg. ; of a god, 188 sg. 

Burnings for dead kings of Judah, i, 
177 $q. ; for dead Jewish Rabbis at 
Meiron, 178 

Burns, Robert, on John Barleycorn, i. 
230 sg. 

Burnt alive, apotheosis by being, i. 179 sg. 

Land of Lydia, i. 193 sg. 

Burrha, river, Hera’s bath in the, i, 280 

Buru, East Indian island, use of oil asa 
charm in, i. 21 2.? 

Busiris, backbone of Osiris at, ii. 11; 
specially associated with Osiris, 18; 
the ritual of, 86; rites of Osiris at, 
87 sg. ; festival of Osiris in the month 
of Khoiak at, 108; temple of Usirniri 
at, 151 

Busiro, the district containing the graves 
and temples of the kings of Uganda, 
ii. 168, 169, 224 

Bustard totem, i. 104 

Buto, city in Egypt, ii. ro 

Butterflies, soul of a dead king incarnate 
in, ii, 164 

Byblus, Adonis at, i. 13 sgg. ; the kings 
of, 14 sgg. ; mourning for Adonis at, 
38 ; religious prostitution at, 58; in- 
spired prophets at, 75 5.; festival of 
Adonis at, 225; Osiris and Isis at, 
ii, 9; the queen of, 9; Osiris associ- 
ated with, 2¢ sg., 127; its relation to 


Egypt, 127 2.1 
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Byrsa, origin of the name, ii. 250 


Cadmus turned into a snake, i, 86 sg. ; 
perhaps personated by the Laurel- 
bearer at Thebes, ii, 241 

, Mount, i. 207 

Cadys, a Lydian, i. 183 

Caeculus, son of the fire-god Vulcan, ii. 
235 

Caesar introduces the Julian calendar, 
ii. 37; as to German observation of 
the moon, 141 

Caffre purificatory ceremonies after a 
battle, ii. 251 sg. 

Cairo, ceremony of cutting the dams at, 
il. 38, 39 sg. 

Calabar district, heads of chiefs buried 
secretly in the, ii, 104 

Calabria, Easter custom in, i. 254 

Calauria, Poseidon worshipped in, 1. 
203 2.2 

Calendar, the natural, ii. 25 

——, the Alexandrian, used by Plutarch, 
ii. 84 

-—, the Coptic, ii. 6 2.3 
—-, the Egyptian, ii. a s14. ; 
its introduction, 36 72.2 

—— of the Egyptian farmer, ii. 30 sgg. 

——- of Esne, ii. 49 sg. 

-— of the Indians of Yucatan, ii. 29 . 

——, the Julian, ii. 93 2.1 

— of the ancient Mexicans, its mode 
of intercalation, ii. 28 2.% 

—— of Philocalus, i. 303 2.7, 304 2.3; 
ii, 95 2.2 

Calendars, the Roman Rustic, ii. 95 
z.. 

California, the Karok Indians of, ii, 47 ; 
the Indians of, their annual festivals of 
the dead, 52 sg. 

Californian Indians eat pine nuts, i, 
278 2.2; their notion that the owl is 
the guardian of the ‘'‘ California big 
tree,” ii, III 2.7 

Callaway, Rev. Henry, on the worship 
of the dead among the Zulus, ii. 
184 Sg. 

Callirrhoe, the springs of, in Moab, i. 
214 59g. 

Calpurnius Piso, L., on the wife cf 
Vulcan, ii. 232 sg. 

Calycadnus River, in Cilicia, i. 167 ».? 

Camasene and Janus, ii. 235 7.8 

Cambodia, annual festival of the dead in, 
li, 61 sg. 

Cambridge, personal relics of Kibuka, 
the war-god of the Baganda, preserved 
at, ii. 197 

Cambyses, king of Persia, his treatment 
of Amasis, i. 176 2.2 

Cameroon negroes, expiation for homi- 
cide among the, i. 299 2. 


; date of 
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Camul, custom as to hospitality in, i, 
39 7° 

Canaanite kings of Jerusalem, i. 17 

Canathus, Hera’s annual bath in the 
spring of, i. 280 

Candaules, king of Lydia, i. 182, 183 

Canicular year, a Sothic period, ii. 36 2.? 

Canopic decree, ii. 34 2.1, 37 2., 88 7.2 

Canopus, the decree of, ii. 27 

Capaneus and Evadne, i. 177 7. 

Cape Bedford in Queensland, belief of 
the natives as to the birth of children, 
i. 102 

Capital punishment among some peoples 
originally a sacrifice, i. 290 2.2 

Capitol at Rome, ceremonies at the re- 
building of the, ii. 244 

Cappadocia, volcanic region of, i. 189 
sqq.; fire-worship in, 191 sg. 

Car Nicobar, exorcism in, i, 299 2.3 

Carchemish, Hittite capital on Euphrates, 
i. 123, 137 2.7, 138 7. 

Carchi, a province of Ecuador, All Souls’ 
Day in, ii. 80 

Caria, Zeus Labrandeus in, i, 
poisonous vapours in, 205 sg. 

Carians, their mourning for Osiris, ii. 
86 2.1 

Caribs worshipped the moon in prefer- 
ence to the sun, ii. 138 

Carlyle, Thomas, on the execution of 
the astronomer Bailly, i. 229 7.3 

Carna and Janus, ii. 235 7.6 

Carnac, temples at, ii. 124; the sculp- 
tures at, 154 

Carnival at Rome in the rites of Attis, i, 
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182; 


custom in Thracian villages, ii. 
99 Sg. 

Carpini, de Plano, on funeral customs 
of the Mongols, i. 293 

Carthage, legend and worship of Dido 
at, i. 113 sg.; Hamilcar worshipped 
at, 116; the sufetes of, 116 7.1; rites 
of Cybele at, 274 ”.; the effeminate 
priests of the Great Mother at, 298 ; 
legend as to the foundation of, ii. 250 

Casalis, E., on serpent-worship, i, 84 ; 
on the worship of the dead among the 
Basutos, ii. 179 $g. 

Castabala in Cappadocia, i. 168 

in Cilicia, worship of Perasian 
Artemis at, i. 115, 167 sgq. 

Castelnau, F. de, on the reverence of the 
Apinagos for the moon, ii. 146 sg. 

Castiglione a Casauria, in the Abruzzi, 
Midsummer custom at, i. 246 

Castor’s tune, i, 196 2,3 

Castration of Cronus and Uranus, i, 
283; of sky-god, suggested explana- 
tion of, 283; of priests, suggested ex- 
planation of, 283 sg. 
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Catafalque burnt at funeral of king of 
Siam, i. 179 

Catania in Sicily, the vineyards of, i. 194 ; 
gardens of Adonis at, 245 

Catholic Church, the ritual of the, i. 54 ; 
ceremonies on Good Friday in the, 
254, 255 37. 

Cato, i. 43 

Catullus on self-mutilation of a priest of 
Attis, i. 270 

Caucasus, the Albanians of the, i. 73; 
the Chewsurs of the, ii. 65 

Cauldron, the magical, which makes the 
old young again, i. 181 

Caverns of Demeter, i. 88 

Caves, limestone, i. 152; 
religion, 169 2.3 

Cecrops, father of Agraulus, i. 145 

Cedar forests of Cilicia, i. 149, 150 7.2 

sprung from the body of Osiris, ii, 

IIO 

-tree god, Osiris interpreted as a, 
ii, 109 2.3 

Celaenae, skin of Marsyas shown at, i, 
288 

Celebes, conduct of the inhabitants in 
an earthquake, i. 200 

, Central, the Toradjas of, ii. 33 

, Southern, marriage custom in, ii, 
260 

Celenderis in Cilicia, i. 41 

Celtic year reckoned from November rst, 
ii, 8x 

Censorinus, on the date of the rising of 
Sirius, ii. 34 7.2 

Central Provinces of India, gardens of 
Adonis in the, i, 242 sg, 

Ceos, the rising of Sirius observed in, ii, 
35 2.1; rule as to the pollution of 
death in, 227 

Cereals cultivated in ancient Egypt, ii. 
30 

Ceremonies, magical, for the regulation 
of the seasons, i. 3 3g. 

Ceres married to Orcus, ii. 231 

Ceylon, deena marriage in, ii. 215 

Chadwick, Professor H. M., ii. 81 2.3; 
on the dismemberment of Halfdan the 
Black, 100 #.?; on a priest dressed as 
a woman, 259 7.2 

Change in date of Egyptian festivals 
with the adoption of the fixed Alex 
andrian year, ii, 92 sgq. 

Chants, plaintive, of corn-reapers in 
antiquity, ii. 45 sg. 

Charlemagne compared to Osiris, ii. 
199 

Charm, to protect a town, ii. 249 s¢gq. 

Charon, places of, i. 204, 205 

Charonia, places of Charon, i. 204 

Chastity, ceremonial, i, 43; ordeal of, 
IIs 72.4 


in Semitic 
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Chent-Ament (Khenti-Amenti), title of 
Osiris, ii, 87 

Chephren, King of Egypt, his statue, ii, 
21 sq. 

Cherokee Indians, their myth of the Old 
Woman of the corn, ii. 46 sg.; their 
lamentations after ‘‘ the first working 
of the corn," 47 

Cheshire, All Souls’ Day in, ii. 79 

Chewsurs of the Caucasus, their annual 
festival of the dead, ii. 65 

Cheyne, T. K., on lament for kings of 
Judah, i. 20 2.? 

Chief, ancestral, reincarnate in snakes, i. 
84 

Chiefs in the Pelew Islands, custom of 
slaying, ii. 266 sgg. 

——, dead, worshipped, ii, 175, 176, 
177; 179, 181 sg., 187; thought to 
control the rain, 188; human sacri- 
fices to, 191; spirits of, prophesy 
through living men and women, 192 


5g. 

“ Child - stones,” where souls of dead 
await rebirth, i, 100 

Childbirth, primitive ignorance of the 
causes of, i, 106 sg. 

Childless women expect offspring from 
St. George, i. 78; resort to Baths of 
Solomon, 78; receive offspring from 
serpent, 86; resort to graves in order 
to secure offspring, 96; resort to hot 
springs in Syria, 213 sgq. 

Children bestowed by saints, i. 78 sg.; 
given by serpent, 86; murdered that 
their souls may be reborn in barren 
women, 95; sacrificed to volcano in 
Siao, 219; sacrificed at irrigation 
channels, ii, 38; sacrificed by the 
Mexicans for the maize, 107}; pre- 
sented to the moon, 144 sqq. 

—— of God, i. 68 

—— of living parents in ritual, ii. 236 
s9q. ; apparently thought to be en- 
dowed with more vitality than others, 
247 Sg. 

Chili, earthquakes in, i. 202 

Chimaera, Mount, in Lycia, perpetual 
fire on, i, 221 

China, funeral of emperor of, i. 294 

Chinese author on disturbance of earth- 
spirits by agriculture, i. 89 

character compared to that of the 
ancient Egyptians, ii. 218 

Chios, men sacrificed to Dionysus in, ii. 
98 sg. 

Chiriguanos Indians of Bolivia, their 
address to the sun, ii. 143 2.4 

Chiriqui, volcano, i. 181 

Chittim (Citium) in Cyprus, i. 31 

Chnum of Elephantine identified with 
the sun, ii. 123 
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Choctaws, their annual festival of the 
dead, ii. 53 sg. 

Christ crucified on March 25th, tradition, 
i. 306 

Christian, F. W., on the prostitution of 
unmarried girls in Yap, ii. 265 sg. 

Christian festivals displace heathen festi- 
vals, i. 308 

Christianity and paganism, their resem- 
blances explained as diabolical counter- 
feits, i. 302, 309 sg. 

Christians and pagans, their controversy 
as to Easter, i. 309 sg. 

Christmas, festival of, borrowed from 
the Mithraic religion, i. 302 sgg.; the 
heathen origin of, 305 

Chu-en-aten, name assumed by King 
Amenophis IV., ii. 124 

Chukchees of North-Eastern Asia, 
effeminate sorcerers among the, ii. 
256 sq. 

Cicero at Cybistra, i. 122 2.3; corre- 
sponds with Cilician king, 145 7.2 

Cilicia, male deity of, assimilated to 
Zeus, i. 118 sg.; kings of, their affinity 
to Sandan, 144; the Assyrians in, 173 

, Western or Rugged, described, i. 
148 sgg. ; fossils of, 152 sg. 

Cilician deity assimilated to Zeus, i, 144 
Sg., 148, 152 

Gates, pass of the, i. 120 

goddesses, i. 161 sgg. 

gods, the burning of, i. 170 sg. 

pirates, i, 149 sg. 

priests, names of, i. 144 

Cincius Alimentus, L., on Maia as the 
wife of Vulcan, ii. 232 

Cinyrads, dynasty of the, i. 41 sgg. 

Cinyras, the father of Adonis, i. 13, 14, 
49; king of Byblus, 27; founds sanc- 
tuary of Astarte, 28; said to have 
instituted religious prostitution, 41, 
50; his daughters, 41, 50; his riches, 
42; his incest, 43; wooed by Aphro- 
dite, 48 sg.; meaning of the name, 
52; the friend of Apollo, 54; legends 
of his death, 55 

Ciotat in Provence, bathing at Mid- 
summer at, i. 248 

Circumcision, exchange of dress between 
men and women at, ii. 263 

Citium (Chittim), in Cyprus, i. 31, 50 

Civilization, ancient, undermined by 
Oriental religions and other causes, 
i. 299 sgg. 

Claudianus, Lucius Minius, i. 164 

Claudius, the Emperor, and the rites of 
Attis, i, 266 

Claudius Gothicus, 
266 n.? 

Clavigero, on the Mexican calendar, ii. 
29 7%. 


the Emperor,’ i, 
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Cleomenes, King of Sparta, and serpents, 
i. 87 

Cleon of Magnesia at Gades, i. 113 

Climatic and geographical conditions, 
their effect on national character, ii, 
217 

Clymenus, king of Arcadia, his incest, i. 
442.) 

Cnossus in Crete, prehistoric palace at, 
i. 34 

Cochinchina, annual festival of the dead 
in, ii, 65 

Cock as emblem of a priest of Attis, i. 
279 

Codrington, Dr. R. H., on mother-kin 
in Melanesia, ii, 211 

Coimbatore, dancing-girls at, i. 62 

Coincidence between the Christian and 
the heathen festivals of the divine 
death and resurrection, i. 308 sg. 

Cologne, Petrarch at, on St. John's Eve, 
i, 247 sg. 

Colombia, rule as to the felling of timber 
in, ii, 136 

Comana, in Cappadocia, i. 136 2.1 

—— in Pontus, worship of goddess Ma 
at, i. 39; swine not allowed to enter, 
265 7.1 

——-, the two cities, i, 168 2.8 

Commemoration of the Dead at Athens, 
i. 234 

Commodus, conspiracy against, i. 273; 
addicted to the worship of Isis, ii. 118 

Communal rights over women, i. 40, 
6I 2, 

Compromise of Christianity with pagan- 
ism, parallel with Buddhism, i, 310 
5qq. 

Conception, supposed, without sexual 
intercourse, i. 9%, 93 2%, 264; in 
women supposed to be caused by 
food, 96, 102, 103, 104, 105. See 
also Impregnation 

Conceptional animals and plants as causes 
of pregnancy in women, i. 97 $g., 104 
sq. 

Concubines, human, of the god Ammon, 
i, 72 

Conder, C. R., on ‘‘ holy men” in Syria, 
i. 77 2.4; on turning money at the 
new moon, ii. 149 2.3 

Condylea in Arcadia, sacred grove of 
Artemis at, i. 291 

Cone, image of Astarte, i. 14 

Cones as emblems of a goddess, i. 34 
sqq.; votive, found in Babylonia, 35 z.° 

Confession of the dead, the Egyptian, ii, 
13 59. 

Confucianism, ii. 160 

Congo, burial of infants on the, i. gr; 
priest dressed as a woman on the, ii. 
254 Sg. 
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Conibos Indians of the Ucayali River, 
their theory of earthquakes, i. 198 

Conical stone as divine emblem, i. 165, 
166 

Constantine destroys temple of Astarte, 
i. 28; suppresses sacred prostitution, 
37 ; removes standard cubit from the 
Serapeum, ii, 216 sg. 

Consus and Ops, ii, 233 7. 

Contest for the throne of Egypt, tradi- 
tions of a, ii. 17 sg. 

Cook, A. B., i. 49 n.5; on name of 
priest of Corycian Zeus, 155 7.1; on 
the death of Romulus, ii. 98 z.2; on the 
festival of Laurel-bearing at Thebes, 
241 7.3; on traces of mother-kin in 
the myth and ritual of Hercules, 
259 2.4 

Coomassie, in Ashantee, i, 201 

Copenhagen, bathing on St. John’s Eve 
at, i. 248 

Coptic calendar, ii. 6 7.3 

Corea, dance of eunuchs in, i, 270 2.2 

Coreans, their ceremony on the fifteenth 
day of the moon, ii. 143 

Corn sprouting from the dead body of 
Osiris, ii. 89; water thrown on the 
last corn cut, a rain-charm, i. 237 
sq. 

~—— and grapes, symbols of the god of 
Tarsus, i 119, 143; of the god of 
Ibreez, 121; figured with double- 
headed axe on Lydian coin, 183 

and vine, emblems of the gods of 
Tarsus and Ibreez, i, 160 sg. 

—— -god, Adonis as a, i. 23059¢.; Attis 
as a, 279; mourned at midsummer, 
ii. 34; Osiris as a, 89 sgg., 96 sgg. 

-reaping in Egypt, Palestine, and 

Greece, date of the, i. 231 7.8 

-sieve, severed limbs of Osiris placed 
on a, ii. 97 

——-spirit, Tammuz or Adonis as a, 
i. 230 sgg.; propitiation of the, per- 
haps fused with a worship of the 
dead, 233 sgg.; represented as a dead 
old man, ii. 48, 96; represented by 
human victims, 97, 106 sg. 

— -stuffed effigies of Osiris buried 
with the dead as a symbol of resurrec- 
tion, ii. go $g., 114 

—— -wreaths as first-fruits, i. 43 ; worp 
by Arval Brethren, i. 44 n. 

Coronation, human sacrifices to prolong 
a king's life at his, ii. 223 

Corycian cave, priests of Zeus at the, i. 
145; the god of the, 152 sgg. ; de- 
scribed, 153 sg. ; saffron at the, 187; 
name perhaps derived from crocus, 
187 

Corycus in Cilicia, ruins of, i, 153 

Cos, traces of mother-kin in, ii. 259; 
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Sacred Marriage in, 259 ”.4; bride- 
groom dressed as woman in, 260 

Cosenza in Calabria, Easter custom at, 
i, 254 

Cotys, king of Lydia, i. 187 

Cow, image of, in the rites of Osiris, ii. 
50, 84; Isis represented with the head 
of a, 50; thought to be impregnated 
by moonshine, 130 sg. 

—— goddess Shenty, ii. 88 

Cows sacred to Isis, ii. 50 

Creation of the world thought to be 
annually repeated, i. 284 

Crescent-shaped chest in the rites of 
Osiris, ii, 85, 130 

Crests of the Cilician pirates, i. 149 

Crete, sacred trees and pillars in, i, 
107 7.2 

Crimea, the Taurians of the, i. 294 

Crocodile-shaped hero, i, 139 7.1 

Croesus, king of Lydia, captures Pteria, 
i, 128; the burning of, 174 sgq., 179; 
his burnt offerings to Apollo at Delphi, 
180 2.1; dedicates golden lion at 
Delphi, 184; his son Atys, 286 

Cronion, a Greek month, ii. 238 

Cronus, identified with Phoenician El, i. 
166; castrates his father Uranus and 
is castrated by his son Zeus, 283; 
name applied to winter, ii. 41 

Crook and scourge or flail, the emblems 
of Osiris, ii. 108, 153, compare 20 

Crooke, W., on sacred dancing-girls, i. 
65 2.4; on Mohammedan saints, 78 
z.%; on infant burial, 93 sg. ; on the 
custom of the False Bride, ii. 262 2.2 

Crops dependent on serpent-god, i. 67 ; 
human victims sacrificed for the, 
290 Sg. 

Cross-roads, burial at, i. 93 7.1 

Crown - wearer, priest of Hercules at 
Tarsus, i. 143 

Crowns as amulets, ii. 242 sg.; laid 
aside in mourning, etc., 243 2.2 

—— of Egypt, the White and the Red, 
ii, 2x 2) 

Crucifixion of Christ, tradition as to the 
date of, i. 306 

of human victims at Benin, i. 294 
2.3; gentile, at the spring equinox, 
307 7. 

Crux unsaia, the Egyptian symbol of 
life, ii. 89 

Cubit, the standard, kept in the temple 
of Serapis, ii. 217 

Cultivation of staple food in the hands 
of women (Pelew Islands), ii. 206 sg. 

Cumont, Professor Franz, on the zuzro- 
bolium, i, 275 2.1; on the Nativity of 
the Sun, 303 2.3; as to the paratlel 
between Easter and the rites of Attis, 
gio n.} 
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Customs of the Pelew Islanders, ii. 253 
59qg., 266 sgg. 

Cuthar, father of Adonis, i. 13 7.2 

Cuttings for the dead, i. 268 

Cyaxares, king of the Medes, i, 133 ., 
174 

Cybele, the image of, i, 35 7.3; her 
cymbals and tambourines, 54; her 
lions and turreted crown, 137; priests 
of, called Attis, 140; the Mother of 
the Gods, 263; her love for Attis, 
263, 282; her worship adopted by 
the Romans, 265 ; sacrifice of virility 
to image of, 268 ; subterranean cham- 
bers of, 268; orgiastic rites of, 278; 
a goddess of fertility, 279; wor- 
shipped in Gaul, 279; fasts observed 
by the worshippers of, 280; a friend 
of Marsyas, 288; effeminate priests 
of, ii, 257, 258 

Cybistra in Cappadocia, i. 120, 122, 124 

Cymbal, drinking out of a, i. 274 

Cymbals in religious music, i. 52, 54 

and tambourines in worship of 
Cybele, i. 54 

Cynopolis, the cemetery of, ii. 90 

Cypriote syllabary, i. 49 2.7 

Cyprus, Phoenicians in, i, 31 sg.; Adonis 
in, 31 sgg. ; sacred prostitution in, 36, 
50, 59; Melcarth worshipped in, 117 ; 
human sacrifices in, 145 sg.; the 
bearded Venus in, ii. 259 7.? 

Cyril of Alexandria on the festival of 
Adonis at Alexandria, i. 224 7.2 

Cyrus and Croesus, i, 174 34g. 

Cyzicus, worship of the Placianian Mother 
at, i, 274 2”. 


Dacia, hot springs in, i. 213 

Dacotas, their theory of the waning moon, 
ii, 130 

Dad pillar, See Ded pillar 

Dahomans, their annual festival of the 
dead, ii. 66 

Dahomey, kings of, their human sacri- 
fices, ii. 97 2.7 

Dairyman, sacred, of the Todas, his 
custom as to the pollution of death, 
ii. 228; bound to live apart from his 
wife, 229 

Dalisandos in Isauria, inscriptions at, ii, 
213 7.) 

Damascus, Aramean kings of, i. 15 

Damasen, a giant, i. 186 

Damatrius, a Greek month, ii. 49 n.1 

Dams in Egypt, the cutting of the, ii, 
3I 37., 37 59-1 39 59- 

Dance of eunuchs in Corea, i. 270 2.2; 
on the Congo, 271 2. ; of hermaph- 
rodites in Pegu, 271 #.; sacred, at 
the Sed festival, ii. 154; of king before 
the ghosts of his ancestor, 192 
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Dauces, religious, i. 61, 65, 68; at 
festivals of the dead, ii, 52, 53, 55, 
58, 59; at the new moon, 142 

Dancing-girls in India, harlots and wives 
of the gods, i. 61 sgg. 

Dafih-gbi, python-god, i. 66 

Darmesteter, James, on the Fravashis, 
ii. 67 ”.2; his theory as to the date of 
the Gathas, ii. 84 2. 

Dést, dancing-girl, i. 63 

Dastarkon in Cappadocia, i. 147 2.8 

Dates forbidden to worshippers of Cybele 
and Attis, i, 280 

Daughter of a god, i. 5x 

David, King, in relation to the old kings 
of Jerusalem, i. 18 sg. ; his conquest 
of Ammon, 19 ; his taking of a census, 
24; asa harper, 52, 53, 54 

and Goliath, i. 19 7.2 

and Saul, i. 21 

Davis, Mr. R. F., on harvest custom in 
Nottinghamshire, i. 238 2. 

Day of Blood in rites of Attis, i. 268, 
285 

De Plano Carpini, on the funeral customs 
of the Mongols, i. 293 

Dea Dia, a Roman goddess of fertility, 
i 239 

Dead, Festival of the, in Java, i. 220; 
worship of the, perhaps fused with the 
propitiation of the corn-spirit, 233 $94. ; 
cuttings for the, 268; Osiris king and 
judge of the, ii. 13 sg. ; the Egyptian, 
identified with Osiris, 16; annual 
festivals of the, 51 sgg.; the spirits of 
the, personated by living men, 52, 53, 
58 ; magical uses made of their bodies, 
100 sgg. ; worship of the, among the 
Bantu tribes of Africa, 176 sgg. See 
also Ancestral spirits 

, reincarnation of the, i 82 sgg. ; in 
America, 91; in Africa, 91 sg. 

—— kings and chiefs worshipped in 
Africa, ii. 160 sgg. ; sacrifices offered 
to, 162, 166 sg. ; incarnate in animals, 
162, 163 sg., 173; consulted as oracles, 
167, 171, 172, 195; human sacrifices 
to, 173; worshipped by the Barotse, 
194 59. 

— men believed to beget children, i, 
9I, 264 

Sea, i. 23 

Death in the fire as an apotheosis, i. 179 
sq. ; the pollution of, ii. 227 sgg. 

and resurrection, annual, of gods, 

i. 6; of Adonis represented in his rites, 

224 5g. ; coincidence between the pagan 

and the Christian festival of the divine, 

308 ; of Osiris dramatically represented 

in his rites, ii, 85 sg. ; of Osiris inter- 

preted as the decay and growth of 
vegetation, 126 sgg. 
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December, the twenty-fifth of, reckoned 
the winter solstice, and the birthday oí 
the Sun, i. 303 sgg. 

Decline of the civic virtues under the 
influence of Oriental religions, i. 300 
sq. 

Ded or tet pillar, the backbone of Osiris, 
ii, 108 sg. 

Dedicated men and women in Africa, i, 
65 sgg. 

Dedication of girls to the service of a 
temple, i. 61 sgg. ; of children to gods, 
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Dee, river, holed stone in the, i. 36 7.4 

Defoe, Daniel, on the Angel of the 
Plague, i. 24 7.? 

Delos, sacred embassy to, ii. 244 

Delphi, Apollo and the Dragon at, ii, 
240 

Delphinium Ajacis, i. 314 n.l 

Demeter, her sacred caverns, i. 88; 
sacred vaults of, 278; sorrowing for 
the descent of the Maiden, ii. 41; the 
month of, 41 ; mysteries of, at Eleusis, 
90; at the well, x11 2.°; identified 
with Isis, 117 

and ears of corn, i. 166 

and Poseidon, i. 280 

and the king's son at Eleusis, i. 
180 

Denderah, inscriptions at, ii, 11, 86 sgg., 
89, 91, 130 7%. ; the hall of Osiris at, 
110 

Derceto, goddess at Ascalon, i. 34 2.8 

Dervishes revered in Syria, i. 77 2.*; of 
Asia Minor, 170 

Deucalion at Hierapolis, i, 162 2.” 

Deuteronomic redactor, i. 26 2.3 

Deuteronomy, publication of, i. 18 2.8 

Deutsch-Zepling in Transylvania, rule as 
to sowing in, ii. 133 7.3 

Dévadés?, dancing-girl, i. 63 sg. 

Dévaratiél, dancing-girl, i. 63 

Dew, bathing in the, on Midsummer 
Eve or Day, i 246 Sg., 248; a 
daughter of Zeus and the moon, ii. 
137 

Diabolical counterfeits, resemblances of 
paganism to Christianity explained as, 
i. 302, 309 5g. 

Diana, a Mother Goddess, i 45; her 
sanctuary at Nemi, 45 

Dianus and Diana, i. 27, 45 

Dido flees from Tyre, i. 50; her tradi- 
tional death in the fire, 114; wor- 
shipped at Carthage, 114; meaning 
of the name, 114 #1; an Avatar of 
Astarte, 177; how she procured the 
site of Carthage, ii. 250 

Dinant, feast of All Souls in, ii. 70 

Dinkard, a Pahlavi work, ii. 68 2.7 

Dinkas, their belief in serpents as rein- 
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carnations of the dead, i. 82 sg. ; pour 
milk on graves, 87 

Dio Chrysostom, on the people of Tarsus, 
ij, 118; on pyre at Tarsus, 126 7.1 

Diodorus Siculus, on worship of Poseidon 
in Peloponnese, i. 203; on the burial 
of Osiris, ii. ro sg. ; on the rise of the 
Nile, 31 2.1; on the date of harvest 
in Egypt, 32 2.2; on Osiris as a sun- 
god, 120; on the predominance of 
women over men in ancient Egypt, 
214 

Diomede, human sacrifices to, i. 145 

Dionysus in form of bull, i. 123; with 
vine and ploughman on a coin, 166 ; 
ancient interpretation of, 194, 213; 
death, resurrection, and ascension of, 
302 2.4; torn in pieces, ii. 98 ; human 
sacrifices to, in Chios, 98 sg.; his 
coarse symbolism, 113 ; identified with 
Osiris, 113; race of boys at vintage 
from his sanctuary, 238; men dressed 
as women in the rites of, 258; the 
effeminate, 259 

Diospolis Parva (How), monument of 
Osiris at, ii, ro 

Diphilus, king of Cyprus, i. 146 

Disc, winged, as divine emblem, i. 132 

Discoloration, annual, of the river Adonis, 
i, 30, 225 

Discovery of the body of Osiris, ii. 85 
5g. 

Disease of language the supposed source 
of myths, ii. 42 

Disguises to avert the evil eye, ii. 262; 
to deceive dangerous spirits, 262 $g., 
263 sg. 

Dismemberment of Osiris, suggested ex- 
planations of the, ii. 97; of Halfdan 
the Black, king of Norway, 100, 102; 
of Segera, a magician of Kiwai, x01 ; 
of kings and magicians, and use of 
their severed limbs to fertilize the 
country, ror sg, ; of the bodies of the 
dead to prevent their souls from be- 
coming dangerous ghosts, 188 

Ditino, deified dead kings, ii. 194 

Divination at Midsummer, i. 252 sg. 

Divining bones, ii. 180, 181 

Divinities of the volcano Kirauea, i, 217 

Divinity of Semitic kings, i. 15 sgg. ; of 
Lydian kings, 182 sgg. 

Dixmude, in Belgium, feast of All Souls 
at, ii. 70 

Dobrizhoffer, M., on the respect of the 
Abipones for the Pleiades, i. 258 7.2 

Doctrine of lunar sympathy, ii. 140 sgg. 

Déd, “beloved,” i. 19 2.7, 20 2.2 

Dog-star. See Sirius 

Doliche in Commagene, i, 136 

Domaszewski, Professor A., on the rites 
of Attis at Rome, i. 266 %,2 
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Dorasques of Panama, their theory of 
earthquakes, i. 201 

Dos Santos, J., Portuguese historian, on 
the method adopted by a Caffre king 
to prolong his life, ii, 222 sg. 

Double, the afterbirth or placenta, re- 
garded as a person's double, ii. 169 
sq. 


-headed axe, symbol of Sandan, i. 

127; carried by Lydian kings, 182; a 

palladium of the Heraclid sovereignty, 

182; figured on coins, 183 z, 

-headed eagle, Hittite emblem, i. 
133 7. 

Doutté, Edmond, on sacred prostitution 
in Morocco, i. 39 z.’ 

Doves burnt in honour of Adonis, i. 
126 7.2, 147 

, sacred, of Aphrodite, i, 33; or 
Astarte, 147 

Dowries earned by prostitution, i. 38, 
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Dragon slain by Cadmus at Thebes, ii. 
241 

and Apollo, at Delphi, ii. 240 

Drama, sacred, of the death and resur 
rection of Osiris, ii. 85 sg. 

Dramas, magical, for the regulation of 
the seasons, i. 4 sg. 

Dramatic representation of the resur- 
rection of Osiris in his rites, ii. 85 

Dreams, revelations given to sick people 
by Pluto and Persephone in, i. 205 ; 
spirits of the dead appear to the living 
in, ii. 162, 190; as causes of attempted 
transformation of men into women, 
255 397. 

Drenching last corn cut with water as a 
rain-charm, i. 237 $g. 

Drinking out of a king’s skull in order to 
be inspired by his spirit, ii, 171 

Drought, kings answerable for, i. 21 sg. 

Drum, eating out of a, i. 274 

Drums, human sacrifice for royal, ii, 223, 
225 

Duchesne, Mgr. L., on the origin of 
Christmas, i. 305 2.4; on the date of 
the Crucifixion, 307 

Dyaks of Sarawak, their custom of head- 
hunting, i. 295 sg. 


Ea, Babylonian god, i. 9 

Eagle to carry soul to heaven, i. 126 
sqg.; double-headed, Hittite emblem, 
133 A. 

Ears of corn, emblem of Demeter, i. 
166 

Earth as the Great Mother, i. 27 

and sky, myth of their violent 
separation, i. 283 

——, the goddess, mother of Typhon, i. 
156 
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Earth-goddess annually married to Sun- 
god, i. 47 sg. ; disturbed by the opera- 
tions of husbandry, 88 sgg. ; married 
to Sky-god, 282, with 2.2 

—— -spirits disturbed by agriculture, i. 
89 

Earthquake god, i. 194 sgg. 

Earthquakes, attempts to stop, i. 196 
sgg. 

East, mother-kin and Mother Goddesses 
in the ancient, ii, 212 s99. 

Easter, gardens of Adonis at, in Sicily, i. 
253 sg.; resemblance of the festival 
of, to the rites of Adonis, 254 $99., 
306; the festival of, assimilated to 
the spring festival of Attis, 306 sgq. ; 
controversy between Christians and 
pagans as to the origin of, 309 sy. 

" Eater of the Dead,” fabulous Egyptian 
monster, ii. 14 

Eclipse of the moon, Athenian super- 
stition as to an, ii, 141 

Eden, the tree of life in, i. 186 2.4% 

Edom, the kings of, i. 15; their bones 
burned by the Moabites, ii, 104 

Edonians in Thrace, Lycurgus king of 
the, ii. 98, 99 

Eesa, a Somali tribe, ii. 246 

Effect of geographical and climatic con- 
ditions on national character, ii. 217 

Effeminate sorcerers or priests, order of, 
ii, 253 39g. 

Effigies of Osiris, stuffed with corn, 
buried with the dead as a symbol of 
resurrection, ii. 90 sg., 114 

Egypt, wives of Ammon in, i, 72; date 
of the corn-reaping in, 231 7.3; the 
Nativity of the Sun at the winter 
solstice in, 303; in early June, ii. 31; 
mother-kin in ancient, 213 sgq. 

Egyptian astronomers acquainted with 
the true length of the solar year, ii. 
26, 27, 37 2%. 

calendar, the official, ii, 24 sgg. ; 

date of its introduction, 36 7,2 

ceremony at the winter solstice, 

ii. 50 

dead identified with Osiris, ii. 16 

farmer, calendar of the, ii. 30 syg. ; 

his festivals, ii, 32 sgg. 

festivals, their dates shifting, ii. 24 

sq., 92 sqg.; readjustment of, QI sgg. 

funeral rites a copy of those per- 

formed over Osiris, ii. 15 

hope of immortality centred in 

Osiris, ii. 15 sg., 114, 159 

kings worshipped as gods, i. 52; 

the most ancient, buried at Abydos, ii, 

19; their oath not to correct the vague 

Egyptian year by intercalation, 26; 

perhaps formerly slain in the char- 

acter of Osiris, 97 sg., 102; as Osiris, 
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151 sgg.; renew their life by identifying 
themselves with the dead and risen 
Osiris, 153 sg. ; born again at the Sed 
festival, 153, 155 sg. ; perhaps formerly 
put to death to prevent their bodily 
and mental decay, 154 sg., 156 

Egyptian language akin to the Semitic, 
ii. 161 

— months, table of, ii. 37 z. 

—— myth of the separation of earth and 
sky, i. 283 2.3 

people, the conservatism of their 

character, ii, 217 sg.; compared to 

the Chinese, 218 

reapers, their lamentations and invo- 

cations of Isis, i. 232, ii. 45, 117 

religion, the development of, ii, 122 

sqq.; dominated by Osiris, 158 sg. 

standard resembling a placenta, ii. 

156 2,1 

year vague, not corrected by inter- 
calation, ii. 24 sg. ; the sacred, began 
with the rising of Sirius, 35 

Egyptians sacrifice red-haired men, ii. 
97, 106; the ancient, question of their 
ethnical affinity, 161 

Ekoi of Southern Nigeria, their custom 
of mutilating men and women at 
festivals, i, 270 72,2 

El, Phoenician god, i. 13, 16 2.1; identi- 
fied with Cronus, 166 

El- Bùgât, festival of mourning for 
Tammuz in Harran, i. 230 

Elam, the kings of, their bones carried 
off by Ashurbanipal, ii. 103 sg. 

Eleusis, Demeter and the king's son at, 
i, 180; sacrifice of oxen at, 292 n.3; 
mysteries of Demeter at, ii, 90 

Eli, the sons of, i. 76 

Elisha prophesies to music, i. 53, 543 
finds water in the desert, 53, 75 

Ellis, A. B., on sacred prostitution in 
West Africa, i, 65 5g., 69 sg.; on 
tattoo marks of priests, 74 ”.*; on an 
ordeal of chastity, 115 

Emesa, sun-god Heliogabalus at, i. 35 

Empedocles leaps into the crater of Etna, 
i, 18x 

Emperor of China, funeral of an, i. 294 

"Evaylfew distinguished from @vew, i, 
316 2.3 

Enemy, charms to disable an, ii. 252 

England, harvest custom in, i. 237; the 
feast of All Souls in, ii. 78 sg. 

Ennius, on Hora and Quirinus, ii. 233 

“Entry of Osiris into the moon,” ii. 130 

Enylus, king of Byblus, i. 15 7. 

Ephesus, Artemis of, i. 269; Hecate at, 
291; the priesthood of Apollo and 
Artemis at, ii. 243 5g. 

Epidaurus, Aesculapius at, i. 80 

Epiphany, the sixth of January, i. 305 
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Epirus, the kings of, their bones scattered 
by Lysimachus, ii. 104 

Equinox, the vernal, resurrection of 
Attis at the, i. 273, 307 sg.; date of 
the Crucifixion assigned to the spring 
equinox, 307 ; tradition that the world 
was created at the spring equinox, 
307 

Erechtheum, sacred serpent in the, i. 87 

Erechtheus, king of Athens, his incest 
with his daughter, i. 44 z.!; his sacred 
serpent, 87 

Eregh (the ancient Cybistra) in Cappa- 
docia, i. 120, 122 

Eresh-Kigal, Babylonian goddess, i. 9 

Erica-tree, Osiris in the, ii. 9, 108, 109 

Eriphyle, the necklace of, i. 32 2.2 

Erman, Professor A., on Anubis at 
Abydos, ii. 18 ~.3; on corn-stuffed 
effigies of Osiris, 91 ; on the develop- 
ment of Egyptian religion, 122 2.2 

Erme or Nennerz, gardens of Adonis in 
Sardinia, i. 244 

Eshmun, Phoenician deity, i, 117 2. 

Esne, the festal calendar of, ii. 49 sg. 

Esquimaux of Alaska, their annual 
festival of the dead, i. 51 sg. 

Esthonian peasants regulate their sowing 
and planting by the moon, ii. 135 

Esthonians, their ceremony at the new 
moon, ii, 143 

Eternal life, initiate born again to, in 
the rites of Cybele and Attis, i. 274 sg. 

Etesian winds, i. 35 2.} 

Etna, Mount, Typhon buried under, i. 
156, 157; the death of Empedocles 
on, 181; the ashes of, 194; offerings 
thrown into the craters of, 221 

Euboea subject to earthquakes, i. 211; 
date of threshing in, 232 2. ; harvest 
custom in, 238 

Eudoxus, on the Egyptian festivals, ii. 
35 7.” 

Eunuch, priests of the Mother Goddess, 
i. 206; in the service of Asiatic god- 
desses of fertility, 269 sg.; in various 
lands, 270 7.7; of Attis tattooed with 
pattern of ivy, 278; of Cybele, ii. 258 

Eunuchs, dances of, i, 270 2.2, 271 1.; 
dedicated to a goddess in India, 271 2.; 
sacred, at Hierapolis-Bambyce, their 
rule as to the pollution of death, ii. 272 

Euripides on the death of Pentheus, ii. 
98 2.5 

Europe, custom of showing money to 
the new moon in, ii. 148 sg. 

Fuse pins on sacred prostitution, i. 37 .?, 

a. 

Euyuk in Cappadocia, Hittite palace at, 
i, 123, 132, 133 .; bull worshipped 
at, 164 

Evadne and Capaneus, i. 177 7.° 
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Evil Eye, boys dressed as girls to avert 
the, ii. 260; bridegroom disfigured in 
order to avert the, 261; disguises to 
avert the, 262 

Ewe farmers fear to wound the Earth 
goddess, i. go 

people of Togo-land, their belief in 

the marriage of Sky with Earth, i 

282 2.2 

-speaking peoples of the Slave 
Coast, sacred prostitution among the, 
i. 65 sg.; worship pythons, 83 z.1 

Exchange of dress between men and 
women in rites, ii, 259 7.2; at mar- 
riage, 260 sgg.; at circumcision, 263 

Exogamous clans in the Pelew Islands, 
ii, 204 

Exorcism by means of music, i. 54 sg. 

Expiation for homicide, i, 299 2.2; 
Roman, for prodigies, ii. 244 

Eye as a symbol of Osiris, ii. 121; of 
sacrificial ox cut out, 251 5g. 

of Horus, ii, 17, 121 with .8 

, the Evil, boys dressed as girls to 
avert the, ii. 260; bridegroom dis- 
figured in order to avert, 261 

Eyes of the dead, Egyptian ceremony of 
opening the, ii. 15 

Ezekiel on the mourning for Tammuz, i. 
II, 17, 20; on the Assyrian cavalry, 
25 ”.*; on the king of Tyre, 114 


False Bride, custom of the ii. 262 7.2 

Farnell, Dr. L. R., on Greek religious 
music, i. 55 2.1 and’; on religious 
prostitution in Western Asia, 57 7.1, 
58 2.7; on the position of women in 
ancient religion, ii. 212 2.1; on the 
Flamen Dialis, 227; on the children 
of living parents in ritual, 236 sg.; on 
the festival of Laurel- bearing at 
Thebes, 242 7.; on eunuch priests of 
Cybele, 258 2.1 

Farwardajan, a Persian festival of the 
dead, ii. 68 

Fast from bread in mourning for Attis, 
i. 272 

Fasts observed by the worshippers of 
Cybele and Attis, i. 280; of Isis and 
Cybele, 302 2.4 

Father named after his son, i. 5x 2.4; of 
a god, 51, 52; dead, worshipped, ii. 
175, 184 sg.; the head of the family 
under a system of mother-kin, 211 

—— -deity of the Hittites, the god of 
the thundering sky, i. 134 sg¢. 

—— God, his emblem the bull, i, 164 ; 
Attis as the, 281 sgg.; often less im- 
portant than Mother Goddess, 282 

—— -kin at Rome, i. 41 

——, Mother, and Son divinities re- 
presented at Boghaz-Keui, i, 140 sgg. 
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Father Sky fertilizes Mother Earth, i. 282 

and mother, names for, i. 281; as 
epithets of Roman gods and goddesses, 
ii. 233 sgq. 

Fatherhood of God, the physical, i. 80 sg. 

Fauna, rustic Roman goddess, her 
relationship to Faunus, ii. 234 

Faunus, old Roman god, his relationship 
to Fauna or the Good Goddess, ii. 


234 

Feast of All Saints on November 1st, 
perhaps substituted for an old pagan 
festival of the dead, ii. 82 sg.; insti- 
tuted by Lewis the Pious, 83 

of All Souls, ii, 52 sgg.; the Chris- 

tian, originally a pagan festival of the 

dead, 81 

of the Golden Flower at Sardes, i, 

187 

of Lanterns in Japan, ii. 65 

Feet first, children born, custom observed 
at their graves, i. 93 

Felkin, R. W. and C. T. Wilson, on the 
worship of the dead kings of Uganda, 
ii, 173 7.2 

Fellows, Ch., on flowers in Caria, i, 
187 2.8 

Female kinship, rule of descent of the 
throne under, ii, 18. See also Mother- 
kin 

Fertility of ground thought to be pro- 
moted by prostitution, i. 39; promoted 
by marriage of women to serpent, 67 ; 
goddesses of, served by eunuch priests, 
269 sg.; Osiris as a god of, ii. 112 sg. 

Fertilization of the fig, artificial, ii, 98 

Festival of ‘‘ the awakening of Hercules ” 
at Tyre, i. 111; of the Dead in Java, 
220; of Flowers (Anthesteria), 234 
sg.; of Joy (Hilaria) in the rites of 
Attis, 273; of Sais, ii. 49 s¢g.; of 
Crowning at Delphi, 241 

Festivals of the Egyptian farmer, ii. 
32 59g.; of Osiris, the official, 49 s¢g. ; 
Egyptian readjustment of, 91 sgg. 

Fetishism early in human history, ii. 43 

“ Field of the giants,” i. 158 

Fig, artificial fertilization of the, at 
Rome in July, ii. 98, 259 

Fiji, chiefs buried secretly in, ii. 105 

Fijian god of fruit-trees, i. go 

Lent, i. 90 

Fijians, their theory of earthquakes, i, 
20I 

Financial oppression, Roman, i. 301 2.2 

Finlay, George, on Roman financial 
oppression, i. 301 7.? 

Fire, purification by, i. 115 7.1, 179 59g. ; 
Persian reverence for, 174 sg.; death 
in the, as an apotheosis, 179 sg. ; sup- 
posed able to impregnate women, ii. 
235 
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Fire, perpetual, in Zoroastrian religion, 
i. 191; worshipped, 191 sgg.; in the 
temples of dead kings, ii. 174 

-god, the father of Romulus, Ser- 

vius Tullius, and Caeculus, ii. 235 

-walk of the king of Tyre, i. 114 

s9. ; Of priestesses at Castabala, 168 

-worship in Cappadocia, i. 191 sy. 

Firmicus Maternus, on the mourning for 
Osiris, ii. 86 ; on use of a pine-tree in 
the rites of Osiris, 108 

First-born, Semitic sacrifice of the, i. 
110; the sacrifice of, at Jerusalem, ii. 
219 Sg. 

-fruits offered to the Baalim, i. 27; 
offered to the Mother of the Gods, 
280 2.1; offered to dead chiefs, ii. 
I9I 

Firstlings offered to the Baalim, i. 27 

Fish, soul of dead in, i. 95 sg. 

Fison, Rev. Lorimer, on Fijian god of 
earthquakes, i. 202 #.; on secret 


Flail or scourge, an emblem of Osiris, ii, 
zogi 153; for collecting incense, r09 
n. 

Flamen forbidden to divorce his wife, ii. 
229; of Vulcan, 232 

Dialis, the widowed, ii. 227 399. ; 

forbidden to touch a dead body, but 

allowed to attend a funeral, 228 ; 

bound to be married, 229 

Dialis and Flaminica, i 45 sg. 3 
assisted by boy and girl of living 
parents, ii. 236 

Flamingoes, soul of a dead king incarnate 
in, ii, 163 

Flaminica and her husband the Flamen 
Dialis, i. 45 sg., ii. 236 

Flax, omens from the growth of, i 
244 

Flower of the banana, women impreg- 
nated by the, i. 93 

ss of Zeus,” i, 186, 187 

Flowers and leaves as talismans, ii, 242 
sq. 

Flute, skill of Marsyas on the, i. 288 

— music, its exciting influence, i. 
54 

—— -players dressed as women at Rome, 
ii, 259 2.° 

Flutes played in the laments for Tammuz, 
i. 9; for Adonis, 225 7.8 

Food, virgins supposed to conceive 
through eating certain, i. 96; as a 
cause of conception in women, 96, 
102, 103, 104, 105 

Foreigners as kings, i. 16 %. 

Fortuna Primigenia, goddess of Prae- 
neste, daughter of Jupiter, ii, 234 

Fortune of the city on coins of Tarsus, i, 
164; the guardian of cities, 164 
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Fossil bones in limestone caves, i, 152 
sg.; a source of myths about giants, 
157 Sq. 

Foucart, P., identifies Dionysus with 
Osiris, ii, 113 2. 

Four-handed Apollo, ii. 250 2,2 

Fowler, W. Warde, on the celibacy of 
the Roman gods, ii. 230, 232 2.}, 
234 n., 236 2.1 

Fra Angelico, his influence on Catholi- 
cism, i. 54 2.1 

France, harvest custom in, -i 237; 
timber felled in the wane of the 
moon in, ii. 136 

Fratres Arvales, ii. 239 

Fravashis, the souls of the dead in the 
Iranian religion, ii. 67 2.2, 68 

French peasants regulate their sowing 
and planting by the moon, ii. 133 2.°, 
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EF the Scandinavian god of fertility, 
ii. 100 sg. 

Frigento, Valley of Amsanctus near, i. 
204 

Frodsham, Dr., on belief in conception 
without sexual intercourse, i. 103 7.8 

Fruit-trees, worshippers of Osiris for- 
bidden to injure, ii, rrr 

Fulgora, a Roman goddess, ii. 231 

Funeral custom in Madagascar, li. 247 

-—— pyre of Roman emperor, i. 126 sg. 

rites of the Egyptians a copy of 
those performed over Osiris, ii. 15; of 
Osiris, described in the inscription of 
Denderah, 86 sgg. 

Furies, their snakes, i. 88 2.3 

Furness, W. H., on the prostitution of 
unmarried girls in Yap, ii. 266 


Gaboon, Mpongwe kings of the, ii, 104 ; 
negroes of the, regulate their planting 
by the moon, ii. 134 

Gad, Semitic god of fortune, i. 164, 165 

Gadabursi, a Somali tribe, ii, 246 

Gades (Cadiz), worship of Hercules 
(Melcarth), at, i r112 sg. ; temple of 
Melcarth at, ii. 258 2.° 

Galelareese of Halmahera, as to human 
sacrifices to volcanoes, i. 220 

Gallas, their worship of serpents, i. 86 7.3 

Galli, the emasculated priests of Attis, i. 
266, 283 

Galton, Sir Francis, on the vale of the 
Adonis, i. 29 

Game with fruit-stones played by kings 
of Uganda, ii. 224 

law of the Njamus, ii. 39 

Garden of Osiris, ii. 87 sg. 

Gardens of Adonis, i. 236 sgg. ; charms 
to promote the growth of vegetation, 
236 sg., 239; in India, 239 sgg. ; 
in Bavaria, 244; in Sardinia, 244 
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sq. ; in Sicily, 245; at Easter, 253 sg. 

Gardens of God, i. 123, 159 

Gardner, Professor E. A, on date of the 
corn-reaping in Greece, i, 232 7. 

Garstang, Professor J., on sculptures at 
Ibreez, i, 122 21, 123 7.2; on Hittite 
sculptures at Boghaz-Keui, 133 7%., 
135 %.; on Arenna, 136 2.1; on 
Syrian god Hadad, 163 7.8 

Gathas,a part of the Zend- Avesta, ii, 84 n. 

Gaul, worship of Cybele in, i. 279 

Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, conduct 
of the natives in an earthquake, i. 201 ; 
the Melanesians of the, ii. 242 sg. 

Gazelles sacrificed at Egyptian funerals, 
ii. 15 

Gebal, Semitic name of Byblus, i. 13 7.5 

Geese sacrificed at Egyptian funerals, ii. 
I 

Gellius, Aulus, his list of old Roman 
deities, ii. 232 

Gellius, Cnaeus, on Mars and Nerio, ii. 
232 

Geminus, Greek astronomer, 
vague Egyptian year, ii. 26 

Genital organs of Osiris, tradition as to 
the, ii. 10, 102 ; of dead man used to 
fertilize the fields, ro2 sg. 

Genius, Roman, symbolized by a serpent, 
i, 86 

Geographical and climatic conditions, 
their effect on national character, ii. 
217 

German peasants regulate their sowing 
and planting by the moon, ii. 135 

Germans, the ancient, their regard for 
the phases of the moon, ii, 141 

Germany, harvest custom in, i. 237; 
leaping over Midsummer fires in, 251 ; 
feast of All Souls in, ii. 70 sgg. ; 
popular superstition as to the influence 
of the moon in, 133, 140 $g., 149 

Gezer, Canaanitish city, excavations at, 
i. 108 

Gezo, King, i. 68 

Ghineh, monument of Adonis at, i. 29 

Ghost of afterbirth thought to adhere to 
navel-string, ii, 169 sg. 

Ghosts thought to impregnate women, i, 
93; of the dead personated by living 
men, ii. 52, 53, 58 

Giants, myths of, based on discovery of 
fossil bones, i. 157 sg. 

— and gods, their battle, i. 157 

Giaour-Kalesi, Hittite sculptures at, i 
138 2. 

Gilbert Islands, sacred stones in the, i, 
108 n.1 

Gill, Captain W., on a tribe in China 
governed by a woman, ii. 211 2.8 

Gilyaks of the Amoor eat nutlets of stone- 
pine, i. 278 2.2 


on the 
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Ginzel, Professor F. K., on the rise of 
the Nile, ii. 3x 7.1 

Giraffes, souls of dead kings incarnate in, 
ii. 162 

Glaucus, son of Minos, restored to life, 
i, 186 2.4 

Goat sacrificed by being hanged, i. 292 

God, children of, i. 68 ; sons of, 78 sgg. 
the physical fatherhood of, 80 sg. 
gardens of, 123, 159 

, the burning of a, i. 188 sg. ; the 

hanged, 288 sgg. 

of earthquakes, i. 194 sqq. 

Godavari District, Southern India, i. 


95 

Goddess, identified with priestess, i. 
219; superiority of the, in the myths 
of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii, 201 sg. 

Goddesses, Cilician, i, 161 sgg. ; place 
infant sons of kings on fire to render 
them immortal, 180 ; of fertility served 
by eunuch priests, 269 sg.; their 
superiority over gods in societies 
organized on mother-kin, ii. 202 sgg. ; 
the development of, favoured by 
mother-kin, 259 

Gods, annual death and resurrection of, 
i. 6; personated by priests, 45, 46 
sqg.; married to sisters, 316; their 
human wives, ii. 207; made by men 
and worshipped by women, 211 

and giants, the battle of, i. 157 

Gold Coast of West Africa, the Tshi- 
speaking peoples of the, i. 69 

Golden Flower, the Feast of the, i. 185 

Sea, the, i, 150 

Golgi in Cyprus, i. 35 

Goliath and David, i. 19 2.2 

Gonds, ceremony of bringing back souls 
of the dead among the, i. 95 34, 

Good Friday, effigies and sepulchres of 
Christ on, i. 254 sgg. 

Goddess (Bona Dea), her relation- 
ship to Faunus, ii. 234 

Goowoong Awoo, volcano, 
sacrificed to, i, 219 

Gordias and Midas, names of Phrygian 
kings, i. 286 

Gordon, E. M., on infant burial, i. 94 
sq.; on the festival of the dead in 
Bilaspore, ii, 60 

Gouri, an Indian goddess of fertility, i. 
241 Sg. 

Gournia in Crete, prehistoric shrine at, i. 
88 7.1 

Grandmother, title of an African priest, 
iL 255 

Earth thought to cause earthquakes, 
i, 198 

Grandparents, 
175 

Grapes as divine emblem, i, 165 


children 


dead, worshipped, ii. 
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Grave of Osiris, ii. ro sg.; human 

victims sacrificed at the, 97 

-shrines of Shilluk kings, ii, 161 59.3 
of dead kings, 194 sg. 

Graves, milk offered at, i, 87 ; childless 
women resort to, in order to ensure 
offspring, 96; illuminated on All 
Souls’ Day, ii. 72 sg., 74; the only 
places of sacrifice in the country of the 
Wahehe, 190 

of kings, chiefs, and magicians 
kept secret, ii, 103 sgg.; human sacri- 
fices at, 168 

‘t Great burnings” for kings of Judah, i 
177 $9. 

Marriage, annual festival of the 

dead among the Oraons of Bengal, ii. 


—— men, history not to be explained 
without the influence of, i, 311 2.7; 
great religious systems founded by, ii. 
159 sg.; their influence on the popular 
imagination, 199 

—— Mother, popularity of her worship 
in the Roman empire, i, 298 sg. 

religious systems founded by in- 
dividual great men, ii. 159 sg.; religious 
ideals a product of the male imagina- 
tion, 21x 

Greece, date of the corn-reaping in, i. 
232 2,; modern, marriage customs in, 
ii. 245 sg. 

Greek belief in serpents as reincarnations 
of the dead, i. 86 sg. 

—— Church, ceremonies on Good Friday 
in the, i, 254 

feast of All Souls in May, ii. 

78 nl 

gods, discrimination of their char- 
acters, i, 119 

—— mythology, Adonis in, i. 10 sgg. 

notion as to birth from trees and 
rocks, i. 107 2.1; of the noxious 
influence of moonshine on children, ii. 
148 

—— purification for homicide, i. 299 2.2 

use of music in religion, i. 54 sg. 

writers on the worship of Adonis, 
i, 223 59. 

Gregory IV. and the feast of All Saints, 
ii, 83 

Grenfell, B. P., and A. S. Hunt on corn- 
stuffed effigies of Osiris, ii. 90 sg. 

Grimm, Jacob, on hide-measured lands, 
ti, 250 

Grotto of the Sibyl, at Marsala, i. 247 

Growth and decay of all things associated 
with the waxing and waning of the 
moon, ii. 132 57g., 140 Sq. 

Guarayos Indians of Bolivia, their pre- 
sentation of children to the moon, ii. 
145 
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Guardian spirits in the form of animals, 
i. 83; in serpents, 83, 86 

Guaycurus of Brazil, men dressed as 
women among the, ii. 254 2.? 

Guevo Upas, the Valley of Poison, in 
Java, i, 203 sg. 

Gujrat District, Punjaub, i. 94 

Gurdon, Major P. R. T., on the Khasis 
of Assam, ii. 202, 203 2.1, 210 2.1 

Gwanya, a worshipful dead chief, ii. 
177 

Gyges, king of Lydia, dedicates double- 
headed axe to Zeus, i. 182 

Gynaecocracy a dream, ii. 211 


Hadad, chief male deity of the Syrians, 
i. x5, 16 ~.1; Syrian god of thunder 
and fertility, 163 

Hadadrimmon, i. 164 7.1; the mourning 
of or for, 15 2.4 

Haddon, A. C., on worship of animal- 
shaped heroes, i. 139 2.1 

Hadrian, human sacrifice suppressed in 
reign of, i. 146 

Hair, sacrifice of women’s, i. 38 ; offered 
to goddess of volcano, 218; of head 
shaved in mourning for dead gods, 
225; to be cut when the moon is 
waxing, ii. 133 5g. 

Halasarna in Cos, rites of Apollo and 
Hercules at, ii, 259 

Halfdan, the Black, King of Norway, 
dismembered after death, ii. roo 

Halicarnassus, worship of Pergaean 
Artemis at, i. 35 7.? 

Hall of the Two Truths, the judgment 
hall in the other world, ii. 13 

Halmahera, the Galelareese of, i. 220 

Hamaspathmaedaya, old Iranian festival 
of the dead, ii. 67 

Hamilcar, his self-sacrifice at the battle 
of Himera, i. 115 sg.; worshipped at 
Carthage, 116; burns himself, 176; 
worshipped after death, 180 

Hamilton, Alexander, on dance of 
hermaphrodites in Pegu, i. 271 2. 

Hamilton, Professor G. L., i. 57 2.1 

Hammurabi, the code of, i. 7r 2.3, 
g2 n. 

Handel, the harmonies of, i. 54 

Hanged god, the, i, 288 sgg. 

Hanging as a mode of sacrifice, i. 289 
sgg. 

Hannah, the prayer of, i. 79 

Hannibal, his prayers to Melcarth, 
i. 113; his retirement from Italy, 
265 

Hanway; J., on worship of perpetual 
fires at Baku, i. 192 

Harmonia, the necklace of, i 32 7.2; 
turned into a snake, 86 sg. 

Harold the Fair-haired, ii, 100 7%.2 
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Harp, the music of the, in religion, i. 
52 599. 

Harpalyce, her incest with her father, 
i, 44 7.1 

Harpocrates, the younger Horus, ii. 8, 
9 2. 

Harran, mourning of women for Tam- 
muz in, i. 230 

Harrison, Miss J. E., on the hyacinth 
(Delphinium Ajacis), i. 314 2.3 

Hartland, E. S., on the reincarnation of 
the dead, i. oz 2.3; on primitive 
paternity, 106 #.1 

Harvest, rites of, ii. 45° sgg.; annual 
festival of the dead after, 6r; new 
corn offered to dead kings or chiefs at, 
162, 166, 188; prayers to the spirits 
of ancestors at, 175 sg.; sacrifices to 
dead chiefs at, 191 

—— in Egypt, the date of, ii, 32 

— custom of throwing water on the 
last corn cut as a rain-charm, i. 237 5g. ; 
of the Arabs of Moab, ii. 48, 96 

Hathor, Egyptian goddess, ii. 9 . 

Hattusil, king of the Hittites, i, 135 

Havamal, how Odin learned the magic 
runes in the, i. 290 

Hawaii, the volcano of Kirauea in, i. 
216 $99. 

Hawes, Mrs., on date of the corn-reaping 
in Crete, i, 232 7. 

Hawk, Isis in the form of a, ii. 8; the 
sacred bird of the earliest Egyptian 
dynasties, 21 sg.; epithet regularly 
applied to the king of Egypt, 22 

—— -town (Hieraconpolis) in Egypt, ii, 
21 sg. 

Hawks carved on the bier of Osiris, ii. 
20 

Hazael, king of Damascus, i. 15 

‘«Head-Feast’’ among the Dyaks of 
Borneo, i. 295 sg. 

-bunting in Borneo, i. 294 sgg. 

Heads of dead chiefs cut off and buried 
secretly, ii. 104 

——, human, thought to promote the 
fertility of the ground and of women, 
i. 294 sgg.; used as guardians by 
Taurians and tribes of Borneo, 294 


sqq. 

Heathen festivals displaced by Christian, 
i. 308 

eaaa of Midsummer festival (festival 
of St. Jobn), i. 249 sg. 

Heavenly Virgin or Goddess, mother of 
the Sun, i. 303 

Hebrew kings, traces of their divinity, 
i. 20 sqq. 

names ending in -ež or -fak, i, 
79 2.° 

—— prophecy, the distinctive character 
of, i 75 


U 
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Hebrew prophets, their resemblance to 
those of Africa, i. 74 sg. 

Hebrides, peats cut in the wane of the 
moon in the, ii. 137 sg. 

Hecaerge, an epithet of Artemis, i. 292 

Hecate at Ephesus, i. 291; sometimes 
identified with Attemis, 292 z. 

and Zeus worshipped at Stratonicea, 
ii, 227 

Hecatombeus, a Greek month, i. 314 

Hehn, V., on derivation of name Cory- 
cian, i, 187 2, 

Helen of the Tree, worshipped in Rhodes, 
i, 292 

Heliacal rising of Sirius, ii. 152 

Helice, in Achaia, destroyed by earth- 
quake, i. 203; Poseidon worshipped 
at, 203 2,2 

Heliodorus, on the priesthood of Apollo 
and Artemis at Ephesus, il. 243 sg. 

Heliogabalus, sun-god at Emesa, i. 35 ; 
his sacrifice of children of living parents, 
ii, 248 

Heliopolis (Baalbec), in Syria, i. 163 72.2; 
sacred prostitution at, 37, 58 

Heliopolis (the Egyptian), trial of the 
dead Osiris before the gods at, ii. 


17 

Hepding, H., on Attis, i 263 2.1; on 
Catullus’s poem Atis, 270 n.?; on 
the bath of Cybele’s image, 280 

Hephaestus and hot springs, i. 209 

Heget, Egyptian frog-goddess, ii. 9 7. 

Hera’s marriage with Zeus, i. 280 

Heraclids, Lydian dynasty of the, i. 182, 
184; perhaps Hittite, 185 

Hercules identified with Melcarth, i. 16, 
111; slain by Typhon and revived by 
Tolaus, rrr; burnt on Mount Oeta, 
III, 116, 211; worshipped at Gades, 
112 sg.; women excluded from sacri- 
fices to, 113 2.1; identified with 
Sandan, 125, 143, 161 ; burns himself, 
176; worshipped after death, 180; 
the itch of, 209; his dispute with 
Aesculapius, 209 sg. ; the patron of hot 
springs, 209 sgg. ; altar of, at Thermo- 
pylae, 210; the effeminate, ii. 257, 
258, 259; priest of, dressed as a 
woman, 258; vernal mysteries of, at 
Rome, 258; sacrifices to, at Rome, 
258 72.5 

and the lion, i. 184 

and Omphale, i. 182, ii. 258 

—— and Sardanapalus, i, 172 sgg. 

, the Lydian, identical with the Cili- 

cian Hercules, i. 182, 184, 185 

with the lion's scalp, Greek type of, 
i. 117 5g. 

Hereditary deities, i. 5I 

Herefordshire, soul-cakes in, ii. 79 

Herero, a Bantu tribe of German South- 
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West Africa, the worship of the dead 
among the, ii. 185 sgg. 

Hermaphrodite son of Sky and Earth, 
i. 282 z. 

Hermaphrodites, dance of, i. 271 7. 

Hermes and Aegipan, i. 157 

Hermesianax, on the death of Attis, i. 
264 2.4 

Hermus, river, i, 185, 186 

Herod resorts to the springs of Callirrhoe, 
i. 214 

Herodes Atticus, his benefaction at Ther- 
mopylae, i. 210 

Herodotus on sanctuary of Aphrodite at 
Paphos, i. 34; on religious prostitution, 
58; on wife of Bel, 71 ; on Cyrus and 
Croesus, 174; on the sacrifices of 
Croesus to Apollo, 180 2.1; on so 
called monument of Sesostris, 185 ; on 
the festival of Osiris at Sais, ii. 50; 
on the mourning for Osiris, 86 ; identi- 
fies Osiris with Dionysus, 113 2.2; on 
the similarity between the rites of Osiris 
and Dionysus, 127; on human sacri- 
fices offered by the wife of Xerxes, 221 

Heroes worshipped in form of animals, 
i 139 7. 

Hertz, W., on religious prostitution, i. 
57 7.1, 59 7.4 

Hesse, custom at ploughing in, i. 239 

Hest, the Egyptian name for Isis, ii, 
Gola, tee 7h 

Hettingen in Baden, custom at sowing 
at, i. 239 

Hezekiah, King, his reformation, i. 25, 
107; date of his reign, 25 7.4 

Hibeh papyri, ii. 35 2.2, 5x 2.2 

Hide-measured lands, legends as to, ii, 
249 Sq. 

Hieraconpolis in Egypt, ii. 22 2.4; re- 
presentations of the Sed festival at, 
IŞI 

Hierapolis, the Syrian, festival of the 
Pyre or Torch at, i. 146; sacred doves 
at, 147; great sanctuary of Astarte at, 
269 ; eunuch priests of Astarte at, 269 
sq. 

a in the valley of the Maeander, cave 

of Pluto at, i. 206 ; hot springs at, 206 


sgg 


and Aieropolis, distinction between, 

i. 168 7.2 

-Bambyce, Atargatis the goddess of, 
i. 137, 162; mysterious golden image 
at, 162 ”.7; rules as to the pollution 
of death at, ii. 227 

Hieroglyphics, Hittite, i, 124, 125 2. 

High-priest of Syrian goddess, i, 143 
we 


Priestess, head of the State, ii, 203 
Highlanders, Scottish, on the infiuence 
of the moon, ii. 132, 134, 140 
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Hilaria, Festival of Joy in the rites of 
Attis, i, 273 

Hill, G. F., on image of Artemis at 
Perga, i. 35 2.2; on legend of coins 
of Tarsus, 126 2.2; on goddess ‘Atheh, 
162 #.1; on coins of Mallus, 165 2.8 

Hill Tout, C., on respect shown by the 
Indians of British Columbia for the 
animals and plants which they eat, ii. 
44 

Himalayan districts of North-Western 
India, gardens of Adonis in the, i. 
242 

Himera, the battle of, i. 115 ; hot springs 
of, 213 2.1 

Hindoo burial of infants, i. 94; marriage 
custom, old, ii, 246; worship of per- 
petual fire, i. 192 

Hindoos of Northern India, their mode 
of drinking moonshine, ii. 144 

Hinnom, the Valley of, i. 178; sacrifice 
of first-born children in, ii. 219 

Hippodamia, her incest with her father, 
i, 44 2.7 

Hirpini, valley of Amsanctus in the land 
of the, i. 204 

Hissar District, Punjaub, i. 94 

History not to be explained without the 
influence of great men, i. 311 7.? 

Hittite, correct form of the national name 
Chatti or Hatti, i. 133 z. 

— costume, i. 129 $g., 131 

deity named Tark or Tarku, i. 147 

—— god of thunder, i. 134, 163 

—— gods at Tarsus and Sardes, 185 

—— hieroglyphics, i, 124, 125 2. 

inscription on Mount Argaeus, i. 

190 2,1 

priest or king, his costume, i, 131 

SG. 133 7. 

sculptures at Carchemish, i. 38 z., 
123; at Ibreez, r21 sgg.; at Bor 
(Tyana), 122 2.1; at Euyuk, 123; 
at Boghaz-Keui, 128 sgg.; at Baby- 
lon, 134; at Zenjirli, 134; at Giaour- 
Kalesi, 138 ~.; at Kara-Bel, 138 x. ; 
at Marash, 173; in Lydia, 185 

—— seals of treaty, i. 136, 142 2.1, 145 
n.? 

—— Sun-goddess, i, 133 2. 

— treaty with Egypt, i. 135 sg. 

Hittites worship the bull, i. 123, 132; 
their empire, language, etc., 124 sg. ; 
traces of mother-kin among the, 141 
SY. 

Hiamies of North Aracan, their annual 
festival of the dead, ii. 6x 

Ho tribe of Togoland, their kings buried 
secretly, ii. r04 

Hofmayr, W., on the worship of Nya- 
kang among the Shilluks, ii. 164, 
166 
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Hogarth, D. G., on relics of paganism 
at Paphos, i. 36; on the Corycian 
cave, 155 #.; on Roman remains at 
Tarsus, 172 2.1 

Hogs sacrificed to goddess of volcano, 
i. 218 sg. 

Hollis, A. C., on serpent-worship of the 
Akikuyu, i. 67 sg. ; on serpent-worship, 
84 sg. 

‘Holy men ” in Syria, i. 77 sg. 

Hommel, Professor F., on the Hittite 
deity Tarku, i. 147 7.8 

Honey and milk offered to snakes, i, 85 

Honey-cakes offered to serpent, i. 87 

Hope of immortality, the Egyptian, 
centred in Osiris, ii. 15 sg., 90 sg., 
114, 159 

Hopladamus, a giant, i. 157 7.2 

Hora and Quirinus, ii. 233 

Horkos, the Greek god of oaths, ii. 231 
ae 

Horned cap worn by priest or god, i. 
123; of Hittite god, 134 

god, Hittite and Greek, i. 123 

lion, i. 127 

Horns, as a religious emblem, i 34; 
worn by gods, 163 sg. 

of a cow worn by Isis, ii. 50 

Horses sacrificed for the use of the dead, 
i. 293 sg.; Lycurgus, king of the 
Edonians, torn in pieces by, ii. 98 

Horus, the four sons of, in the likeness 
of hawks, ii. 22; decapitates his mother 
Isis, 88; the eye of, r21 with 2.8 

of Edfu identified with the sun, ii. 

123 

the elder, ii. 6 

—— the younger, son of Isis and the 
dead Osiris, ii. 8, I 53 accused by Set 
of being a bastard, 17; his combat 
with Set, 17; his eye destroyed by Set 
and restored by Thoth, 17; reigns 
over the Delta, 17 

Hose, Ch., and McDougall, W., on 
head-hunting in Borneo, i. 295 2.7 

Hosea on religious prostitution, i. 58; 
on the Baalim, 75 z. ; on the prophet 
as a madman, 77 

Hot springs, worship of, i. 206 sgg. ; 
Hercules the patron of, 209 sgg. ; re- 
sorted to by childless women in Syria, 
213 $99. 

Huligamma, Indian goddess, eunuchs 
dedicated to her, i, 271 #. 

Human representatives of Attis, i, 285 
sqq. 

sacrifice, substitutes for, i, 146 sg., 

285, 289, ii. 99, 221 

sacrifices in worship of the moor, 

i. 73; to the Tauric Artemis, 115; to 

Diomede at Salamis, 145; offered at 

earthquakes, 201 ; offered at irrigation 
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channels, ii, 38; of the kings of 
Ashantee and Dahomey, 97 2.7; 
offered to Dionysus, 98 sg. ; offered 
by the Mexicans for the maize, 107; 
at the graves of the kings of Uganda, 
168; to dead kings, 173; to dead 
chiefs, 191; to prolong the life of 
kings, 220 Sg., 223 544. 

Human victims thrown into volcanoes, 
i. 219 sg. ; uses made of their skins, 
293; aS representatives of the corn- 
spirit, ii. 97, 106 sg.; killed with 
hoes, spades, and rakes, 99 7.2 

Hunger the root of the worship of 
Adonis, i. 231 

Hurons, their burial of infants, i. gt 

Huzuls of the Carpathians, their theory 
of the waning moon, ii. 130; their 
cure for water-brash, 149 $g. 

Hyacinth, son of Amyclas, killed by 
Apollo, i. 313; his fiower, 313 sg. ; 
his tomb and festival, 314 sg.; an 
aboriginal deity, 315 sg. ; his sister 
Polyboea, 316; perhaps a deified 
king of Amyclae, i. 316 sg. 

Hyacinthia, the festival of Hyacinth, i. 
314 59. 

Hyacinthius, a Greek month, i. 315 2. 

Hybristica, an Argive festival, ii, 259 
n.s 

Hygieia, the goddess, i. 88 2.1 

Hymns to Tammuz, i. 9; to the sun- 
god, ii. 123 sg. 

Hyria in Cilicia, i, 41 


Ibani of the Niger delta, their sacrifices 
to prolong the lives of kings and 
others, ii. 222 

Ibans or Sea Dyaks, their worship of 
serpents, i. 83. See Sea Dyaks 

Ibn Batuta, Arab traveller, on funeral 
of emperor of China, i. 293 sg. 

Ibreez in Southern Cappadocia, i. 119 
sqq.; village of, 120 sg., Hittite 
sculptures at, 121 sgg. 

, the god of, i. r19 sgg. ; his horned 
cap, 164 

Idalium in Cyprus, i. 50; bilingual in- 
scription of, 49 #.7; Melcarth wor- 
shipped at, 117 

Ideals of humanity, two different, the 
heroic and the saintly, i. 300; great 
religious, a product of the male 
imagination, ii. 211 

Ideler, L., on the date of the introduc- 
tion of the fixed Alexandrian year, ii. 
28 2.1; on the Sothic period, 37 7%. 

Ignorance of paternity, primitive, i. 106 


sq. 

Il Mayek clan of the Njamus, their 
supposed power over irrigation water 
and the crops, ii. 39 
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Ilium, animals sacrificed by hanging at, 
i, 292 

Illumination, nocturnal, at festival of 
Osiris, ii. 50 sg.; of graves on All 
Souls’ Day, 72 sg., 74 

Ilpirra of Central Australia, their belief 
in the reincarnation of the dead, i. 99 

Images of Osiris made of vegetable 
mould, ii. 85, 87, 90 sg., 9x 

Immortality, Egyptian hope of, centred 
in Osiris, ii. 15 sg., 90 3g., I%4, 159 

Impregnation of women by serpents, i. 
8o sgg. ; by the dead, 91; by ghosts, 
93; by the flower of the banana, 93; 
supposed, through eating food, 96, 
102, 103, 104, 105; by fire, ii, 235. 
See also Conception 

—— of Isis by the dead Osiris, ii. 8, 20 

—— without sexual intercourse, belief 
in, i. 96 sgg. 

Incense burnt at the rites of Adonis, 
i. 228; burnt in honour of the Queen 
of Heaven, 228; collected by a flail, 
ii. 109 7.1 

Incest with a daughter in royal families, 
reported cases of, i. 43 sg. 

Inconsistency of common thought, i, 4 

Increase of the moon the time for in- 
creasing money, ii. 148 sg. 

India, sacred women (dancing-girls) in, 
i. 6r sgg. ; impregnation of women by 
stone serpents in, 81 sg.; burial ot 
infants in, 93 sg. ; gardens of Adonis 
in, 239 sgg. ; eunuchs dedicated to a 
goddess in, 271 ”.; drinking moon- 
light as a medicine in, ii. 142 

Indian ceremonies analogous to the rites 
of Adonis, i. 227 

prophet, his objections to agricul- 
ture, i. 88 sg. 

Indians of tropical America represent the 
rain-god weeping, ii. 33 2.3; of Cali- 
fornia, their annual festivals of the 
dead, 52 sg. ; of Brazil attend to the 
moon more than to the sun, 138 z. ; 
of San Juan Capistrano, their cere- 
mony at the new moon, 142; of the 
Ucayali River in Peru, their greeting 
to the new moon, 142; of North 
America, effeminate sorcerers among 
the, 254, 255 sq. 

Infant sons of kings placed by goddesses 
on fire, i. 180 

Infants buried so as to ensure their 
rebirth, i. 91, 93 sgg.; burial of, at 
Gezer, 108 sg. 

Influence of great men on the popular 
imagination, ii, 199; of mother-kin 
on religion, 202 sgg. 

Ingarda tribe of West Australia, their 
belief as to the birth of children, i, 
104 
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Ingleborough in Yorkshire, i. 152 

Inheritance of property under mother- 
kin, rules of, ii. 203 2.1 

Injibandi tribe of West Australia, their 
belief as to the birth of children, i. 
105 

Insect, soul of dead in, i. 95 sg., ii. 162 

Insensibility to pain as a sign of inspira- 
tion, i. 169 sg. 

Inspiration, insensibility to pain as sign 
of, i. 169 sg.; savage theory of, i. 
299 

ı prophetic, under the influence of 
music, i. 52 sg., 54 sg., 74; through 
the spirits of dead kings and chiefs, ii. 
I7I, 172, 192 Sg. 

Inspired men and women in the Pelew 
Islands, ii, 207 sg. 

Intercalation introduced to correct the 
vague Egyptian year, ii. 26, 27, 28; 
in the ancient Mexican calendar, ii, 
28 n.3 

nuus, epithet applied to Faunus, ii. 
234 7.3 

Invisible, charm to make an army, ii. 
251 

Iolaus, friend of Hercules, i, rrr 

Iranian year, the old, ii, 67 

Iranians, the old, their annual festival of 
the dead (Fravashis), ii. 67 sg. 

Ireland, sacred oaks in, i. 37 ~.? 

Irle, J., on the religion of the Herero, ii. 
186 sg. 

Sem not allowed to touch Atys, i. 286 
n. 

Irrigation in ancient Egypt, ii. 31 sg. ; 
rites of, in Egypt, 33 sgg.; sacrifices 
offered in connexion with, 38 sg. 

Isa or Parvati, an Indian goddess, i. 241 

Isaac, Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of, 
ii. 219 2.1 

Isaiah, on the king's pyre in Tophet, i. 
177, 178; possible allusion to gardens 
pe donis in, 236 2.1; on dew, 247 
n. 

Ishtar, great Babylonian goddess, i. 8, 
20 2.2; in relation to Tammuz, 8 
sq. 

—— (Astarte) and Mylitta, i. 36, 37 7.1 

Isis, sister and wife of Osiris, ii. 6 sg. ; 
date of the festival of, 26 .%, 33; 
as a cow or a woman with the head of 
a cow, i. 50, ii. 50, 85, 88 2.1, 91; 
invoked by Egyptian reapers, i, 232, 
ji. 45, 117; in the form of a hawk, 8, 
20; in the papyrus swamps, 8; in the 
form of a swallow, 9; at Byblus, 9 
sqg.; at the well, 9, rrr 7.®; her 
search for the body of Osiris, 10, 50, 
85; recovers and buries the body of 
Osiris, 10 sg.; mourns Osiris, 12; 
restores Osiris to life, 13; her tears 
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supposed to swell the Nile, 33; her 
priest wears a jackal’s mask, 85 7.3; 
decapitated by her son Horus, 88 2.1; 
her temple at Philae, 89, rrr; her 
many names, 115; sister and wife of 
Osiris, 116; a corn-goddess, 116 sg. ; 
her discovery of wheat and barley, 
716; identified with Ceres, 1127 ; 
identified with Demeter, 117; as the 
ideal wife and mother, 117 sg.; refine- 
ment and spiritualization of, 117 sg. ; 
popularity of her worship in the Roman 
empire, 118; her resemblance to the 
Virgin Mary, 118 sg. ; Sirius her star, 
34 57., 152 

Isis and the king’s son at Byblus, i. 180; 
and the scorpions, ii. 8 

Iswara or Mahadeva, an Indian god, i. 
241, 242 

Italian myths of kings or heroes begotten 
by the fire-god, ii. 235 

Italy, hot springs in, i. 213; divination 
at Midsummer in, 254 

Itch of Hercules, i. 209 

Itongo, an ancestral spirit (Zulu term, 
singular of Amatongo), ii. 184 #.%, 
185 

Ivy, sacred to Attis, i, 278; sacred to 
Osiris, ii. 112 


Jablonski, P. E., on Osiris as a sun-god, 
ii. 120 

Jackal-god Up-uat, ii. 154 

Jackal’s mask worn by priest of Isis, 1. 
85 7.3 

Jamblichus on insensibility to pain as 
sign of inspiration, i. 169; on the 
purifying virtue of fire, 181 

January, the sixth of, reckoned in the 
East the Nativity of Christ, i. 304 

Janus in Roman mythology, ii. 235 2.8 

-like deity on coins, i. 165 

Japan, annual festival of the dead in, ii. 


Jars, children buried in, i. 109 7.2 

Jason and Medea, i. 181 7.1 

Jastrow, Professor M., on the festival of 
Tammuz, i. 10 2.14; on the character 
of Tammuz, 230 2. 

Java, conduct of natives in an earthquake, 
i. 202 2.1; the Valley of Poison in, 
203 sg.; worship of volcanoes in, 220 


sq. 

Jawbone, the ghost of the dead thought 
to adhere to the, ii, 167 sy. 

and navel-string of Kibuka, the 
war-god of the Baganda, ii. 197 

Jawbones, lower, of dead kings of 
Uganda preserved and worshipped, 
ii, 167 sg., 169 5g., I71 sg.; the 
ghosts of the kings supposed to attach 
to their jawbones, 169 
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Jayi or Jawâra, festival in Upper India, 
i. 242 

Jebel Hissar, Olba, i. 151 

Jehovah in relation to thunder, i. 22 7.3; 
in relation to rain, 23 2.1 

Jensen, P., on rock-hewn sculptures at 
Boghaz-Keui, i. 137 2.4; on Hittite 
inscription, 145 #.2; on the Syrian 
god Hadad, 163 2.3 

Jeremiah, on the prophet as a madman, 
i. 77 ; on birth from stocks and stones, 
107 

Jericho, death of Herod at, i. 214 

Jerome, on the date of the month 
Tammuz, i. ro ”.1; on the worship 
of Adonis at Bethlehem, 257 

Jerusalem, mourning for Tammuz at, i. 
II, 17, 20; the Canaanite kings of, 
17; the returned captives at, 23; the 
Destroying Angel over, 24; besieged 
by Sennacherib, 25; the religious 
orchestra at, 52; ‘‘great burnings” 
for the kings at, 177 sg.; the king’s 
pyre at, 177 sg.; Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at, Good Friday ceremonies 
in the, 255 z. ; the sacrifice of first- 
born children at, ii. 219 

Jewish priests, their rule as to the pollu- 
tion of death, ii. 230 

Jews of Egypt, costume of bride and 
bridegroom among the, ii. 260 

Joannes Lydus, on Phrygian rites at 
Rome, i. 266 .? 

John Barleycorn, i. 230 sg. 

Johns, Dr. C. H. W., on Babylonian 
votaries, i. 71 2.2 and 5 

Johnston, Sir H. H., on eunuch priests 
on the Congo, i. 271 2. 
Josephus, on worship of kings of Damas- 
cus, i. 15; on the Tyropoeon, 178 
Josiah, reforms of king, i. 17 .5,18 7.3, 
25, 107 

Jualamukhi in the Himalayas, perpetual 
fires, i, 192 

Judah, laments for dead kings of, i. 20 

Judean maid impregnated by serpent, i. 81 

Julian, the emperor, his entrance into 
Antioch, i. 227, 258; on the Mother 
of the Gods, 299 .%; restores the 
standard cubit to the Serapeum, ii. 
217 7.1 

Julian calendar introduced by Caesar, 
ii. 37, 93 2.1 

year, ii. 28 

Juno, the Flaminica Dialis sacred to, ii. 
230 2.2; the wife of Jupiter, 231 

Junod, Henri A., on the worship of the 
dead among the Thonga, ii. 180 sg. 

Juok, the supreme god and creator of 
the Shilluks, ii. 165 

Jupiter, the husband of Juno, ii. 231; 
the father of Fortuna Primigenia, 234 
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Jupiter and Juturna, ii. 235 #.° 

Dolichenus, i. 136 

Justice and Injustice in Aristophanes, i. 
209 

Justin Martyr on the resemblances of 
paganism to Christianity, i. 302 7.4 

Juturna in Roman mythology, ii. 235 2.8 


Kabyles, marriage custom of the, to 
ensure the birth of a boy, ii. 262 

Kadesh, a Semitic goddess, i. 137 2. 

Kai of German New Guinea, their belief 
in conception without sexual inter- 
course, i. 96 sg. 

Kaikolans, a Tamil caste, i. 62 

Kaitish of Central Australia, their belief 
in the reincarnation of the dead, i. 99 

Kalat el Hosn, in Syria, i. 78 

Kalids, kaliths, deities in the Pelew 
Islands, ii. 204 2.4, 207 

Kalunga, the supreme god of the 
Ovambo, ii. 188 

Kangra District, Punjaub, i. 94 

Kantavu, a Fijian island, i. 201 

Kanytelideis, in Cilicia, i. 158 

Kara-Bel, in Lydia, Hittite sculpture at, 
i. 138 %2., 185 

Kariera tribe of West Australia, their 
beliefs as to the birth of children, i. 105 

Karma-tree, ceremony of the Mundas 
over a, i. 240 

Karo-Bataks, of Sumatra, their custom 
as to the first sheaf of rice at harvest, 
ii. 239 

Karok Indians of California, their 
lamentations at hewing sacred wood, 
ii. 47 59. 
Karunga, the supreme god of the Herero, 
ii. 186, 187 2.1 
Katikirvo, Baganda 
minister, ii, 168 
Kayans, their reasons for taking human 
heads, i. 294 sg. 

Keadrol, a Toda clan, ii, 228 

Keb (Geb or Seb), Egyptian earth-god, 
father of Osiris, i. 6, 283 2.8 

Kedeshim, sacred men, i. 38 72., 59, 72, 
76, 107; at Jerusalem, 17 sg.; in 
relation to prophets, 76 

Kedeshoth, sacred women, i, 59, 72, 
107 

Kemosh, god of Moab, i. 15 

Kennett, Professor R. H., on David 
and Goliath, i. 19 .?; on Elisha in 
the wilderness, 53 2.1; on sedeshim, 
73 2.4; on the sacrifice of first-born 
children at Jerusalem, ii, 219 

Kent's Hole, near Torquay, fossil bones 
in, i. 153 

Keysser, Ch., on belief in conception 
without sexual intercourse, i. 96 sy. 

Khalij, old canal at Cairo, ii. 38 


term for prime 
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Khangars of the Central Provinces, India, 
bridegroom and his father dressed as 
women at a marriage among the, ii, 
261 

Khasi tribes governed by kings, not 
queens, ii. 210 

Khasis of Assam, their system of mother- 
kin, i» 46, ii. 202 sg.; goddesses pre- 
dominate over gods in their religion, 
203 sg.; rules as to the succession to 
the kingship among the, 210 7,1 

Khent, early king of Egypt, ii. 154; his 
reign, 19 sg.; his tomb at Abydos, 
Ig sgg.; his tomb identified with that 
of Osiris, 20, 197 

Khenti-Amenti, title of Osiris, ii, 87, 
198 2.2 

Khoiak, festival of Osiris in the month 
of, ii. 86 sgg., 108 sg. 

Khyrim State, in Assam, i. 46; governed 
by a High Priestess, ii. 203 

Kibuka, the war-god of the Baganda, a 
dead man, ii. 197; his personal relics 
preserved at Cambridge, 197 

Kidd, Dudley, on the worship of ancestral 
spirits among the Bantus of South 
Africa, ii. 177 $g. 

King, J. E, on infant burial, i. gr 
n.3 

King, a masker at Carnival called the, 
ii. 99 

—— of Tyre, his walk on stones of fire, 
i, 114 sg.; of Uganda, his navel- 
string preserved and inspected every 
new moon, ii. 147 5g. 

Kings as priests, i. 42; as lovers of a 
goddess, 49 sg.; held responsible for 
the weather and the crops, 183 ; marry 
their sisters, 316; slaughter human 
victims with their own hands, ii. 97 
m.7+ torn in pieces, traditions of, 
97 sg.; human sacrifices to prolong 
the life of, 220 59., 223 sqq. 

and magicians dismembered and 

their bodies buried in different parts 

of the country to fertilize it, ‘ii. ro 
sq. 


, dead, reincarnate in lions, i. 83 
n.1; worshipped in Africa, 160 sgg. ; 
sacrifices offered to, 162, 166 sg.; 
incarnate in animals, 162, 163 $g., 
173; consulted as oracles, 167, 171, 
172, 195; human sacrifices to, 173; 
worshipped by the Barotse, 194 sg. 

, divinity of Semitic, i. 15 sgg.; 
divinity of Lydian, 182 sgg. 

of Egypt worshipped as gods, i. 
52; buried at Abydos, ii. 19; perhaps 
formerly slain in the character of 
Osiris, 97 5g., 102; as Osiris, 151 
sqq. ; renew their life by identifying 
themselves with the dead and risen 
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Osiris, 153 sg.; born again at the 
Sed festival, 153, 156 sg.; perhaps 
formerly put to death to prevent 
their bodily and mental decay, 154 
Sq., 156 

Kings, Hebrew, traces of divinityascribed 
to, i. 20 sgq. 

, shilluk, put to death before their 

strength fails, ii. 163 

of Sweden answerable for the fer- 
tility of the ground, ii, 220; their 
sons sacrificed, 51 

Kingship at Rome a plebeian institution, 
i, 45; under mother-kin, rules as to 
succession to the, ii, 210 7.1; in Africa 
under mother-kin inherited by men, 
not women, 211 

Kingsley, Miss Mary H., on secret 
burial of chief's head, ii. 104 

Kinnor, a lyre, i. 52 

Kirauea, volcano in Hawaii, i. 216 sg.; 
divinities of, 217; offerings to, 217 
s99. 

Kiriwina, one of the Trobriand Islands, 
annual festival of the dead in, i. 56; 
snakes as reincarnations of the dead 
in, 84 ; presentation of children to the 
full moon in, ii. 144 

Kiwai, an island off New Guinea, magic 
for the growth of sago in, ii. 101I 

Kiziba, a district of Central Africa, dead 
kings worshipped in, ii, 173 5g.; 
totemism in, 173 

Klamath Indians of Oregon, their theory 
of the waning moon, ii. 130 

Kocchs of North-Eastern India, suc- 
cession to husband’s property among 
the, ii, 215 ~.? 

Kois of Southern India, 
among the, i. 95 

Komatis of Mysore, their worship of 
serpents, i, 81 sg. 

Koniags of Alaska, their magical uses of 
the bodies of the dead, ii. 106 

Konkaus of California, their dance of 
the dead, ii. 53 

Kosio, a dedicated person, i. 65, 66, 
68 

Kosti, in Thrace, carnival custom at, ii, 
99 3g. 

Kotas, a tribe of Southern India, their 
priests not allowed to be widowers, ii. 
230 

Kretschmer, Professor P., on native 
population of Cyprus, i. 145 2.2; on 
Cybele and Attis, 287 7.? 

Krishna, Hindoo god, ii. 254 

Kuar, an Indian month, ii. 144 

Kubary, J., on the system of mother-kin 
among „the Pelew Islanders, ii, 204 
59g. 

Kanda, Cilician fortress, i. 144 2.1 


infant burial 
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Kuki-Lushai, men dressed as women to 
deceive dangerous ghosts or spirits 
among the, ii. 263 

Kuklia, Old Paphos, i. 33, 36 

Kundi in Cilicia, i. 144 

Kupalo, figure of, passed across fire at 
Midsummer, i. 250 sg.; a deity of 
vegetation, 253 

Kupole’s festival 
Prussia, i. 253 


at Midsummer in 


Labraunda in Caria, i. 182 2.4 

Labrys, Lydian word for axe, i. 182 

Laconia, subject to earthquakes, i. 203 
n.? 

Lactantius, on the rites of Osiris, ii. 85 

Lagash in Babylonia, i. 35 7.5 

Lago di Naftia in Sicily, i, 221 2.4 

Lagrange, Father M. J., on the mourn- 
ing for Adonis as a harvest rite, i. 
231 

Laguna, Pueblo village of New Mexico, 
ii. 54 72.2 

Lakhubai, an Indian goddess, i. 243 

Lakor, theory of earthquakes in, i. 198 

Lamas River in Cilicia, i. 149, 150 

Lamentations of Egyptian reapers, i. 232, 
ii. 45; of the savage for the animals 
and plants which he eats, 43 59. ; 
of Cherokee Indians ‘‘after the first 
working of the crop,” 47; of the 
Karok Indians at cutting sacred wood, 
47 59. 

Laments for Tammuz, i. 9 sg.; for dead 
kings of Judah, 20; for Osiris, ii, 12 

Lampblack used to avert the evil eye, ii. 
261 

Lamps lighted to show the dead the way, 
ii. 51 sg.; for the use of ghosts at the 
feast of All Souls, 72, 73 

Lancashire, All Souls’ Day in, ii. 79 

Landen, the battle of, i, 234 

Lane, E, W., on the rise of the Nile, ii, 
3I 7.4 

Lantana salvifolia, ii. 47 

Lanterns, the feast of, in Japan, ii. 65 

Lanzone, R. V., on the rites of Osiris, 
ii, 87 2.5 

Larnax Lapethus in Cyprus, Melcarth 
worshipped at, i. 117 

Larrekiya, Australian tribe, their belief in 
conception without cohabitation, i. 103 

Lateran Museum, statue of Attis in the, 
i. 279 

Latham, R. G., on succession to 
husband’s property among the Kocchs, 
ii, 215 2.2 

Laurel, gold wreath of, worn by priest 
of Hercules, i, 143 ; in Greek purifica- 
tory rites, ii. 240 sg. 

-bearing, a festival at Thebes, in 

Boeotia, ii, 241 
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Leake, W. M., on flowers in Asia Minor, 
i, 187 2.6 

Leaping over Midsummer fires to make 
hemp or flax grow tall, i. 251 

Leaves and flowers as talismans, ii. 242 
sg. 

Lebanon, the forests of Mount, i, 14° 
Aphrodite of the, 30; Baal of the, 32; 
the charm of the, 235 

Lech, a tributary of the Danube, ii. 70 

Lechrain, feast of All Souls in, ii. 70 sg. 

Lecky, W. E. H., on the influence of 
great men on the popular imagination, 
ii. 199 

Legend of the foundation of Carthage 
and similar tales, ii. 249 sg. 

Lehmann-Haupt, C. F., on the historical 
Semiramis, i. 177 7.1 

Lent, the Indian and Fijian, i. 90 

Leo the Great, as to the celebration of 
Christmas, i. 305 

Leonard, Major A, G., on sacrifices to 
prolong the lives of kings and others, 
ii, 222 

Leprosy, king of Israel expected to heal, 
i. 23 5g. 

Lepsius, R., his identification of Osiris 
with the sun, ii. 121 sg. 

Leti, theory of earthquakes in, i. 198 

Letopolis, neck of Osiris at, ii. 12 

Letts, their annual festival of the dead, 
ii. 74 sg. 

Lewis the Pious, institutes the feast of 
All Saints, ii. 83 

Leza, supreme being recognized by the 
Bantu tribes of Northern Rhodesia, ii, 
174 

Licinius Imbrex, on Mars and Nerio, ii. 
232 

Lightning thought by Caffres to be 
caused by the ghost of a powerful 
chief, ii. 177 with z.1; no lamentations 
allowed for persons killed by, 177 2.1 

‘Lights of the dead” to enable the 
ghosts to enter houses, ii. 65 

——, three hundred and sixty-five, in the 
rites of Osiris, ii. 88 

Lion, deity standing on a, i. 123 7.3, 
127; the emblem of the Mother 
Goddess, 164; as emblem of Hercules 
and the Heraclids, 182, 184; carried 
round acropolis of Sardes, 184, ii. 

249 

-god at Boghaz-Keui, the mystery 

of the, i. 139 sg. ; of Lydia, 184 

-slaying god, statue of, i, 117 

Lions, dead kings reincarnate in, i. 83 
n.', ii, 163; carved, at gate, i, 128; 
as emblems of the great Asiatic 
Mother-goddess, 137; deities seated 
on, 162; spirits of dead chiefs re- 
incarnated in, ii, 193 
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Living parents, children of, in ritual, ii. 
236 sgg. 

Loeboes, a tribe of Sumatra, exchange 
of costume between boys and girls 
among the, ii. 264 

Loryma in Caria, Adonis worshipped at, 
i, 227 7. 

Lots, Greek custom as to the drawing of, 
ii. 248 

Lovers, term applied to the Baalim, i. 
75 7. ] 

oe Hugh, on Dyak treatment of heads 
of slain enemies, i, 295 

Lua and Saturn, ii, 233 

Luangwa, district of Northern Rhodesia, 
prayers to dead ancestors in, ii. 175 sg. 

Lucian, on religious prostitution, i. 58; 
on image of goddess at Hierapolis- 
Bambyce, 137 2.2; on the death of 
Peregrinus, 181 ; on dispute between 
Hercules and Aesculapius, 209 sg. ; 
on the ascension of Adonis, 225 2.® 

Lugaba, the supreme god of the Bahima, 
ii. 190 

Lunar sympathy, the doctrine of, ii. 140 
sqq. 

Lung-fish clan among the Baganda, ii, 
224 

Luritcha of Central Australia, their belief 
in the reincarnation of the dead, i. 99 

Lushais, men dressed as women, women 
dressed as men, among the, ii, 255 n.1 

Luxor, temples at, ii. 124 

Lyall, Sir Charles J., on the system of 
mother-kin among the Khasis, ii. 202 
sq. 

Lycaonian plain, i. 123 

Lycia, flowers in, i, 187 2.6; Mount 
Chimaera in, 221; mother-kin in, ii. 
212 Sg. 

Lycian language, question of its affinity, 
ii. 213 7. 

—— men dressed as women in mourning, 
ii. 264 

Lycurgus, king of the Edonians, rent in 
pieces by horses, ii. 98, 99 

Lycus, valley of the, i. 207 

Lydia, prostitution of girls before 
marriage in, i. 38, 58; the lion-god 
of, 184; the Burnt Land of, 193 59. ; 
traces of mother-kin in, ii. 259 

Lydian kings, their divinity, i. 182 sgg. ; 
held responsible for the weather and 
the crops, 183 

Lyell, Sir Charles, on hot springs, i. 213 
n.*; on volcanic phenomena in Syria 
and Palestine, 222 7.1 

Lyre as instrument of religious music, i. 
52 sq., 54 Sg.; the instrument of 
Apollo, 288 

Lysimachus scatters the bones of the 
kings of Epirus, ii, 104 
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Ma, goddess of Comana in Pontus, i. 39, 
265 2.1 

Macalister, Professor R. A. Stewart, on 
infant burial at Gezer, i. 109 2.1 

Macdonald, Rev. James, on the worship 
of ancestors among the Bantus, ii. 176 

Mace of Narmer, representation of the 
Sed festival on the, ii. 154 

McLennan, J. F., on brother and sister 
marriages, i. 44 .”, ii, 216 2.) 

Macrobius, on the mourning Aphrodite, 
i, 30; on the Egyptian year, ii. 28 7.8; 
on Osiris as a sun-god, 121; his solar 
theory of the gods, 12r, 128; on the 
influence of the moon, 132 

Madagascar, vicarious sacrifice for a king 
in, ii, 22x ; men dressed as women in, 
254 

Madonna and Isis, ii. 119 

Maeander, the valley of the, subject to 
earthquakes, i, 194; sanctuaries of 
Pluto in the valley of the, 205, 206 

Mafuie, the Samoan god of earthquakes, 
i. 200 

Magarsus in Cilicia, i. 169 2.8 

Magic and religion, combination of, i. 4 

Magical ceremonies for the regulation of 
the seasons, i. 3 $99. 

dramas for the regulation of the 

seasons, i. 4 sg. 

uses made of the bodies of the dead, 
ii. 100 sgg. 

Magnesia, on the Maeander, worship of 
Zeus at, ii. 238 

Mahadeo and Parvati, Indian deities, i. 
242, 25% 

Mahadeva, Indian god, i. 241 

Mahdi, an ancient, i. 74 

Mahratta, dancing-girls in, i. 62 

Maia or Majestas, the wife of Vulcan, ii, 
232 Sq. 

Maiau, hero in form of crocodile, i. 
139 2.1 

Maiden, the (Persephone), the descent 
of, ii. 42 

Malagasy use of children of living parents 
in ritual, ii. 247 

Malay Peninsula, the Mentras or Mantras 
of the, ii. 140 

Mallus in Cilicia, deities on coins of, i. 
165 5g. 

Malta, bilingual inscription of, i. 16; 
Phoenician temples of, 35 

Mamre, sacred oak or terebinth at, i. 
372.4 

Mandingoes of Senegambia, their atten- 
tion to the phases of the moon, ii, 141 

Maneros, chant of Egyptian reapers, ii, 
45, 46 

Manes, first king of Lydia, i. 186 2.5 

Manetho, on the Egyptian burnt-sacrifice 
of red-haired men, ii. 97; on Isis as 
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the discoverer of corn, 116 ; quoted by 
Diodorus Siculus, 120 
Manichaeans, their theory of earthquakes, 
L 197 
Manichaeus, the heretic, his death, i. 
294 7.8 
Manipur, the Tangkul Nagas of, ii. 57 
Sq. 
Mantinea, Poseidon worshipped at, i. 
203 2.7 
Maori priest catches the soul of a tree, 
ii, rrr 2.3 
Marash, Hittite monuments at, i, 173 
March, festival of Attis in, i. 267 
, the twenty-fifth of, tradition that 
Christ was crucified on, i. 306 
Marduk, human wives of, at Babylon, i. 
qi 
Mariette-Pacha, A., on the burial of 
Osiris, ii. 89 2. 
Marigolds used to adorn tombstones on 
All Souls’ Day, ii, 71 
Marks, bodily, of prophets, i. 74 
Marriage as an infringement of old 
communal rights, i. 40; of the Sun 
and Earth, 47 sg.; of women to 
serpent-god, 66 sgg.; of Adonis and 
Aphrodite celebrated at Alexandria, 
224; of Sky and Earth, 282 with 2.2; 
of the Roman gods, ii. 230 394. ; 
exchange of dress between men and 
women at, 260 sgg. 
, sacred, of priest and priestess as 
representatives of deities, i. 46 sgg. ; 
represented in the rock-hewn sculptures 
at Boghaz-Keui, 140; in Cos, ii. 259 
TA 
— customs of the Aryan family, ii. 
235; use of children of living parents 
in, 245 sgg.; to ensure the birth of 
boys, 262 
Marriages of brothers with sisters in 
ancient Egypt, ii. 214 sgg. ; their in- 
tention to keep the property in the 
family, 215 sg. 
Mars, the tather of Romulus and Remus, 
W235 
and Bellona, ii. 231 
and Nerio, ii, 232 
Marsala in Sicily, Midsummer customs 
at, i. 247 
Marseilles, Midsummer custom at, i. 248 
sq. 
Marshall, Mr. A. S. F., on the felling of 
timber in Mexico, ii. 136 2.8 
Marsyas, his musical contest with Apollo 
and his death, i. 288 sg.; perhaps a 
double of Attis, 289 
and Apollo, i. 55 
, the river, i. 289 
Martin, M., on the cutting of peat in the 
Hebrides, ii. 138 
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Masai, of East Africa, their belief in 
serpents as reincarnations of the dead, 
i. 82, 84; their ceremonies at the new 
moon, ii. 142 sg. 

boys wear female costume at circum- 

cision, ii. 263 

rule as to the choice of a chief, ii, 
248 

Masnes, a giant, i. 186 

Masoka, the spirits of the dead, ii. 188 
sq. 

Maspero, Sir Gaston, edits the Pyramid 
Texts, ii. 4 2.1; on the nature of 
Osiris, 126 2.2 

Masquerade at the Carnival in Thrace, 
ii. 99 sg. 

Masquerades at festivals of the dead, ii, 
53 

Massacres for sick kings of Uganda, ii. 
226 

Massaya, volcano in Nicaragua, human 
victims sacrificed to, i. 219 

Massebah (plural masseboth), sacred stone 
or pillar, i. 107, 108 

Maternal uncle in marriage ceremonies 
in India, i. 62 2.3 

Maternity and paternity of the Roman 
deities, ii. 233 sgg. 

‘‘ Matriarchate,”’ i. 46 

Maui, Fijian god of earthquakes, i. 202 m, 

Maundrell, H., on the discoloration of 
the river Adonis, i. 225 .* 

Maury, A., on the Easter ceremonies 
compared with those of Adonis, i, 
257 2.1 

Maximus Tyrius, on conical image at 
Paphos, i. 35 7. 

May, modern Greek feast of All Souls in 
May, ii. 78 2,1 

— Day, ceremony at Meiron in Galilee 
on the eve of, i. 178 

-pole or Midsummer-tree in Sweden 
and Bohemia, i. 250 

Medea and her magic cauldron, i, 180 
sq. 

Medicine-men of Zulus, i. 74 2.4; of 
Wiimbaio, 75 2.4 

Mefitis, Italian goddess of mephitic 
vapours, I. 204, 205 

Megalopolis, battle of gods and giants in 
plain of, i. 157 

Megassares, king of Hyria, i. 41 

Meiners, C., on purification by blood, 
i. 299 2.2 

Meiron, in Galilee, burnings for dead 
Jewish Rabbis at, i. 178 sg. 

Mela's description of the Corycian cave, 
i, 155 7., 156 

Melanesia, belief in conception without 
sexual intercourse in, i. 97 sg. 

Melanesian magicians buried secretly, ih 
105 
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Melanesians, mother-kin among the, ii. 
211; of New Britain, their use of 
flowers and leaves as talismans, 242 sg. 

Melcarth, the god of Tyre, identified 
with Hercules, i. 16, 111 ; worshipped 
at Amathus in Cyprus, 32, 117; the 
burning of, 110 sgg. ; worshipped at 
Gades, 112 sg., ii, 258 7.° 

Melchizedek, king of Salem, i. 17 

Melech and Moloch, ii. 219 sg. 

Meles, king of Lydia, banished because 
of a dearth, i. 183 ; causes lion to be 
carried round acropolis, 184 

Melicertes, a form of Melcarth, i. 113 

Melite in Phthia, i. 291 

Melito on the father of Adonis, f, 13 2.? 

Memnonium at Thebes, ii. 35 7%. 

Memorial stones, ii. 203 

Memphis, head of Osiris at, ii. 11; oath 
of the kings of Egypt at, 24; festival 
of Osiris in the month of Khoiak at, 
108 ; Apis the sacred bull of, 119 2. ; 
the sanctuary of Serapis at, 419 7%. 

Men, make gods, ii. 211; dressed as 
women at marriage, 262 sgg.; dressed 
as women to deceive dangerous spirits, 
262 sg.; dressed as women at circum- 
cision, 263 

—— and women inspired by the spirits 
of dead kings and chiefs, ii. 171, 172, 
192 sg. 

' of God,” prophets, i. 76 

Men Tyrannus, Phrygian moon-god, i. 
284; custom as to pollution of death 
at his shrine, ii. 227 

Mentras or Mantras of the Malay Penin- 
sula, their tradition as to primitive 
man, ii. 140 

Mephitic vapours, worship of, i 203 
sqq. 

Mercurial temperament of merchants and 
sailors, ii, 218 

Mesha, king of Moab, i, 15; sacrifices 
his first-born, 110 

Messiah, ‘‘ the Anointed One,” i. 21 

Meteor as signal for festival, i. 259 

Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, i, 
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Methide plant growing over grave of 
Osiris, ii. x11 

Mexican calendar, its mode of intercala- 
tion, ii, 28 7.8 

Mexicans, their human sacrifices for the 
maize, ii. 107 

Mexico, rule as to the felling of timber 
in, ii. 136 

Meyer, Professor Eduard, on prophecy 
in Canaan, i. 75 2.5; on the Hittite 
language, 125 .; on costume of 
Hittite priest or king, 133 2., 141 2.1; 
on the rock-hewn sculptures of Boghaz- 
Keui, 133 %.; on Anubis at Abydos, 
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ii. 18 2.8; on the hawk as an Egyptian 
emblem, 22 2.1; on the date of the 
introduction of the Egyptian calendar, 
36 n.2; on the nature of Osiris, 126 
n.?; on the relation of Byblus to 
Egypt, 127 2.1; on the Lycian lan- 
guage, 213 7.1 

Michael Angelo, the Pieta of, i. 257 

Michaelmas, 29th September, ii. 74 

Midas, the tomb of, i. 286 

and Gordias, names of Phrygian 
kings, i. 286 

Midsummer, old heathen festival of, in 
Europe and the East, i, 249 sg. ; 
divination at, 252 sg. 

bathing, pagan origin of the custom, 

i, 249 

Bride and Bridegroom in Sweden, 

i, 25I 

Day or Eve, custom of bathing on, 

i. 246 sgg. 

fires and couples in relation to 
vegetation, i. 250 sg.; leaping over 
the fires to make flax or hemp grow 
tall, 251 

Milcom, the god of Ammon, i, 19 

Milk, serpents fed with, i. 84 sgg., 87; 
offered at graves, 87 

Mill, women mourning for Tammuz eat 
nothing ground in a mill, i, 230 

Milne, Mrs. Leslie, on the Shans, ii. 
136 

Milton on the laments for Tammuz, i. 
226 2. 

Minoan age of Greece, i. 34 

Minucius Felix on the rites of Osiris, ii. 
85 2.3 

Miraculous births of gods and heroes, i. 
107 

‘*Mistress of Turquoise,” goddess at 
Sinai, i. 35 

Mitani, ancient people of Northern 
Mesopotamia, i. 135 x. 

Mithra, Persian deity, popularity of his 
worship in the Roman Empire, i. 301 
sq. ; identified with the Unconquered 
Sun, 304 

Mithraic religion a rival to Christianity, 
i, 302; festival of Christmas borrowed 
from it, 302 sgg. 

Miztecs of Mexico, their annual festival 
of the dead, ii. 54 sg. 

Mnevis, sacred Egyptian bull, ii. rz 

Moa, theory of earthquakes in, i. 198 

Moab, Mesha, king of, i. 15 ; the wilder- 
ness of, 52 sg. ; the springs of Callir- 
rhoe in, 214 59g. 

, Arabs of, their custom at harvest, 
ii. 48, 96; their remedies for ailments, 
242 

Moabite stone, the inscription on the, i, 
15 Ah 20 2,7, 163 2,® 
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Moabites burn the bones of the kings of 
Edom, ii. 104 

Models in cardboard offered to the dead 
instead of the things themselves, ii. 
63 sg. 

Mohammedan peoples of North Africa, 
their custom of bathing at Midsummer, 
i. 249 

oot as givers of children, i. 78 
n. 

Mohammedanism, ii, 160 

Mohammedans of Oude, their mode of 
drinking moonshine, ii. 144 

Moire, sister of Tylon, i. 186 

Moloch, meaning of the name, i. 15; 
sacrifices of first-born children to, 178 ; 
the king, ii. 219 sg. 

and Melech, ii. 219 sg. 

Mommsen, Th., on the date of the 
festival of Osiris at Rome, ii. 95 %.1 
Mongols, funeral customs of the, i. 293 
Monmouthshire, All Souls’ Day in, ii. 

79 

Monomotapa, a Caffre king, his way of 
prolonging his life, ii, 222 sg. 

Montanists, their view as to the date of 
Creation, i. 307 2.2 

Months, the Egyptian, 
37 7. 

Moon, human victims sacrificed to the, 
i. 73; albinoes thought to be the 
offspring of the, 91; popularly re- 
garded as the cause of growth and 
decay, ii, 132, 138; practical rules 
based on a theory of the influence of 
the, 132 sgg., 140 sgy.; popularly 
regarded as the source of moisture, 
137 5g.; worshipped by the agri- 
cultural Indians of tropical America, 
138 sg.; viewed as the husband of 
the sun, 139 z.; Athenian superstition 
as to an eclipse of the, 141; children 
presented to the, 144 sgg. ; thought to 
have a harmful influence or. children, 
148 

——, the new, ceremonies at, ii. 141 sgg. ; 
dances at, 142; custom of showing 
money to, or turning it in the pocket, 
148 sg. 

, the waning, theories to explain, ii. 
130; thought to be broken or eaten 
up, 130 

—— Being of the Omahas, ii, 256 

-—, the infant god, ii. 131, 153 

-god conceived as masculine, i. 73 ; 
inspiration by the, 73; in ancient 
Babylonia, ii. 138 sg. 

Moonshine drunk as a medicine in India, 
ii. 144; thought to be beneficial to 
children, ii. 144 

Méooi, Tongan god who causes earth- 
quakes, i. 201 


table of, ii. 
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Moore, G. F., on the burnt sacrifice of 
children, ii. 219 2.3 

Moravia, the feast of All Souls in, ii. 73 

Moret, Alexandre, on Amenophis IV., 
ii. 123 2.4; on the Sed festival, 155 
sq. 

Mori, a district of Central Celebes, 
belief of the natives as to a spirit in 
the moon, ii. 139 7. 

Moriah, Mount, traditionally identified 
with Mount Zion, ii. 219 7.1 

Morning Star, appearance of, perhaps 
the signal for the festival of Adonis, i. 
258 sq. 

Morocco, custom of prostitution in an 
Arab tribe in, i. 39 72.8 

Morrison, Rev. C. W., on belief of 
Australian aborigines as to childbirth, 
i, 103 7.8 

Mostene in Lydia, double-headed axe at, 
i, 183 2. 

Mota, belief as to conception in women 
in, i. 97 sg. 

‘ Mother" and ‘‘Father"’ as epithets 
applied to Roman goddesses and gods, 
il. 233 sgg. 

—, dead, worshipped, ii. 175, 185 

Earth, festival in her honour in 

Bengal, i. 90; fertilized by Father 

Sky, myth of, 282 

Goddess of Western Asia, sacred 

prostitution in the worship of the, i 

36; lions as her emblems, 137, 164; 

her eunuch priests, 206; of Phrygia 

conceived as a Virgin Mother, 281 

-kin, succession in royal houses 
with, i. 44; trace of, at Rome and 
Nemi, 45; among the Khasis of 
Assam, 46, ii. 202 sgg.; among the 
Hittites, traces of, i, 141 sg.; and 
Mother Goddesses, ii. 201 sgg., 212 
sqq.; and father-kin, 202, 261 2.9; 
favours the superiority of goddesses 
over gods in religion, 202 sgg., 211 
sg. ; its influence on religion, 202 sgg. ; 
among the Pelew Islanders, 204 sgg. ; 
does not imply that government is in 
the hands of women, 208 sgg. ; among 
the Melanesians, 211; in Africa, 211 ; 
in Lycia, 212 sg.; in ancient Egypt, 
213 sgg.; traces of, in Lydia and 
Cos, 259; favours the development of 
goddesses, 259. See also Female kin- 
ship 

—— of a god, i. 51, 52 

—— of the gods, first-fruits offered to 
the, i, 280 2.1; popularity of her 
worship in the Roman Empire, 298 
sq. 

—— Plastene on Mount Sipylus, i. 185 

‘(Mother's Air,” a tune on the flute, 
i, 288 
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t Mothers of the Clan” in the Pelew 
Islands, ii, 205, 206 

Motlav, belief as to conception in women 
in, i. 98 

Mournful character of the rites of sow- 
ing, ii. 40 sgg. 

Mourning for Attis, i. 272; for the corn- 
god at midsummer, ii. 34 

— costume of men in Lycia, ii. 264; 
perhaps a mode of deceiving the ghost, 
264 

Mouth of the dead, Egyptian ceremony 
of opening the, ii. 15 

Moylar, male children of sacred prosti- 
tutes, i. 63 

Mpongwe kings of the Gaboon, buried 
secretly, ii, 104 

Mugema, the earl of Busiro, ii. 168 

Mukasa, the chief god of the Baganda, 
probably a dead man, ii, 196 sg.; 
gives oracles through a woman, 257 

Mukuru, an ancestor (plural Ovakurz, 
ancestors), ii. 185 $g. 

Miiller, Professor W. Max, on Hittite 
name for god, i. 148 x. 

Mundas of Bengal, gardens of Adonis 
among the, i, 240 

Mungarai, Australian tribe, their belief 
in the reincarnation of the dead, i. 
LOL 

Murder of children to secure their re- 
birth in barren women, i. 95 

Murli, female devotee, i, 62 

Musicas a meansof prophetic inspiration, 
i. 52 sg., 54 57., 74; in exorcism, 54 
sg. ; and religion, 53 sg. 

Musquakie Indians, infant burial among 
the, i. gx 7.3 

Mutilation of dead bodies of kings, 
chiefs, and magicians, ii. 103 sgq¢.; 
to prevent their souls from becoming 
dangerous ghosts, 188 

Mycenae, royal graves at, i. 33, 34 

Mycenaean age of Greece, i, 34 

Mylasa in Caria, i. 182 7.4 

Mylitta, Babylonian goddess, sacred 
prostitution in her worship, i. 36, 
37 2.1 

Myrrh or Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, 
i. 43, 227 5g. 

-tree, Adonis born of a, i. 227, 1i. 
I10 

Mysore, sacred women in, i. 62 2.; the 
Komatis of, 81 sg. 

Mysteries of Sabazius, i. 90 2.4; of Attis, 
274 Sq. 

Myth and ritual of Attis, i. 263 sgg. 

Myths supposed to originate in verbal 
misapprehensions or a disease of 
language, ii. 42 

—, Italian, of kings or heroes begotten 
by the fire-god, ii. 235 
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Naaburg, in Bavaria, custom at sowing 
at, i. 239 

“ Naaman, wounds of the,” Arab name 
for the scarlet anemone, i, 226 

Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, i. 174 

Naga, serpent god, i. 81 

Naga-padoha, the agent of earthquakes, 
i. 200 

Nahanarvals, a German tribe, priest 
dressed as a woman among the, ii. 


259 

Nahr Ibrahim, the river Adonis, i. 14, 
28 

Namal tribe of West Australia, their 
belief as to the birth of children, i. 
105 

Names, royal, signifying relation to 
deity, i. 15 sgg.; Semitic personal, 
indicating relationship to a deity, 5x; 
Hebrew, ending in -e/ or -7ah, 79 2.8 

Nana, the mother of Attis, i. 263, 269, 
281 

Nandi, the, of British East Africa, their 
belief in serpents as reincarnations of 
the dead, i. 82, 85; their ceremony at 
the ripening of the eleusine grain, ii. 
47; boys dressed as women and girls 
dressed as men at circumcision among 
the, 263 

Nanjundayya, H. V., on serpent worship 
in Mysore, i. 81 sg. 

Naples, grotto del cani at, i. 205 n.l; 
custom of bathing on St. John’s Eve 
at, 246 

Narmer, the mace of, ii. 154 

National character partly an effect of 
geographical and climatic conditions, 
ii, 217 

Nativity of the Sun at the winter solstice, 
i. 303 599. 

Natural calendar of the husbandman, 
shepherd, and sailor, ii. 25 

Nature of Osiris, ii. 96 sgg. 

Navel-string of the king of Uganda 
preserved and inspected every new 
moon, ii. 147 sg. 

Navel-strings of dead kings of Uganda 
preserved, ii. 167, 168, 171; ghosts 
of afterbirths thought to adhere to, 
169 sg.; preserved by the Baganda 
as their twins and as containing the 
ghosts of their afterbirths, 169 sg. 

Ndjambi, Njambi, Njame, Zambi, 
Nyambe, etc., name of the supreme 
god among various tribes of Africa, 
ii. 186, with note® 

—— Karunga, the supreme god of the 
Herero, ii. 186 

Nebseni, the papyrus of, ii. 112 

Neith or Net, an Egyptian goddess, i 
282 7#., ii. 5x 2.1 

Nekht, the papyrus of, ii. 112 
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Nemi, Dianus and Diana at, i. 45 

Nephthys, Egyptian goddess, sister of 
Osiris and Isis, ii, 6; mourns Osiris, 
I2 

Neptune and Salacia, ii. 231, 233 

Nerio and Mars, ii. 232 

New birth through blood in the rites of 
Attis, i. 274 sg. ; savage theory of, 
299; of Egyptian kings at the Sed 
festival, ii. 153, 155 sg. 

—— Britain, theory of earthquakes in, 
i, 201 

Guinea, German, the Kai of, i. 96 ; 
the Tami of, 198 

—— Mexico, the Pueblo Indians of, ii. 
54 

—— moon, ceremonies at the, ii. 141 
599 


World, bathing on St. John's Day 

in the, i, 249; All Souls’ Day in the, 

ii, 80 

Year's Day, festival of the dead on, 

ii. 53, 55, 62, 65 

Zealand, Rotomahana in, i. 207, 
209 7. 

Newberry, Professor P. E., on Osiris as 
a cedar-tree god, ii, 109 7.1 

Newman, J. H., on music, i. 53 $4. 

Ngai, God. i. 68 

Ngoni, their belief in serpents as re- 
incarnations of the dead, i. 82 

Nguruhi, the supreme god of the Wahehe, 
ji, 188 sg. 

Niambe, the supreme god of the Barotse, 
ii, 193 

Nias, conduct of the natives of, in an 
earthquake, i. zor sg.; head-hunting 
in, 296 2.3 

Nicaragua, Indians of, sacrifice human 
victims to volcanoes, i. 219 

Nietzold, J., on the marriage of brothers 
with sisters in ancient Egypt, ii, 216 
n? 

Nigmann, E., on the religion of the 
Wahehe, ii. 188 sg. 

Nikunau, one of the Gilbert Islands, 
sacred stones in, i. 108 7,1 

Nile, the rise and fall of the, ii. 30 sgg. ; 
rises at the summer solstice in June, 
31 2.1, 33; commanded by the King 
of Egypt to rise, 33; thought to be 
swollen by the tears of Isis, 33; gold 
and silver thrown into the river at its 
rising, 40; the rise of, attributed to 
Serapis, 216 sg. 

, the ‘‘ Bride”’ of the, ii. 38 

Nilsson, Professor M. P., on custom of 
sacred prostitution, i. 37 2.7, 57 2.}, 
58 7.2; on the sacrifice of a bull to 
Zeus, ii. 239 72.1 

Nineveh, the end of, i. 174 

Njamus, the, of British East Africa, their 
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sacrifices at irrigation channels, ii. 38 

sg. i 

Normandy, rolling in dew on St. John’s 
Day in, i, 248 

Northern Territory, Australia, beliefs as 
to the birth of children in the, i, 103 
Sg. 

Nottinghamshire, harvest custom in, i. 
238 n. 

November, festivals of the dead in, ii. 
51, 54, 69 sgg.; the month of sowing 
in Egypt, 94 

Novitiate of priests and priestesses, i, 66, 
68 

Nullakun tribe of Australia, their belief 
as to the birth of children, i. ror 

Nut, Egyptian sky-goddess, mother of 
Osiris, i, 283 2.%, ii, 6, 16; in a 
sycamore tree, 110 

ponen of pines used as food, i 278 
a. 

Nutritive and vicarious types of sacrifice, 
ii. 226 

Nyakang, the first of the Shilluk kings, 
worshipped as the god of his people, 
ii. 162 sgg; incarnate in various 
animals, 163 sg.; his mysterious dis- 
appearance, 163; his graves, 163, 
166; historical reality of, 164, 166 
sq.; his relation to the creator Juok, 
164 sg.; compared to Osiris, 167 

Nymphs of the Fair Crowns at Olympia, 
ii, 240 

Nysa, in the valley of the Maeander, i. 
205, 206 #.1; sacrifice of bull at, 
292 n.3 

Nyuak, L., on guardian spirits of Sea 
Dyaks, i. 83 


Oak or terebinth, sacred at Mamre, ʻi. 
37 2.7 

Oath of Egyptian kings not to correct 
the vague Egyptian year by inter- 
calation, ii. 26 

Obelisk, image of Astarte, i. 14 

Obelisks, sacred, at Gezer, i. 108 

Obscene images of Osiris, ii, 112 

Octennial cycle, old, in Greece, ii. 
242 n. 

October, the first of, a great Saxon 
festival, ii. 81 2.8 

Odilo, abbot of Clugny, institutes feast 
of All Souls, ii. 82 

Odin, hanged on a tree, i. 290; human 
victims dedicated by hanging to, 290; 
king's sons sacrificed to, ii, 220 

Oenomaus, king of Pisa, his incest with 
his daughter, i. 44 2.1 

Oeta, Mount, Hercules burnt on, i, rrz, 
116, 211 

Offerings to dead kings, ii. 194 ` 

Oil, holy, poured on king's head, i. 21r 
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poured on sacred stones, 
vehicle of inspiration, 74 

Olba, priestly kings of, i. 143 $g., 161; 
the name of, 148; the ruins of, 
ISX 5g. 

Old Woman of the corn, mythical being 
of the Cherokee Indians, ii. 46 sg. 

Olive of the Fair Crown at Olympia, ii. 
240 

—— -branches carried in procession and 
hung over doors at Athens, ii. 238 

Olo Ngadjoe, the, of Borneo, i- 91 

Olonets, Russian Government of, festival 
of the dead in, il. 75 

Olympia, the quack Peregrinus burns 
himself at, i. 181; the cutting of the 
olive - branches to form the victors’ 
crowns at, ii. 240 

Olympic festival based on an octennial 
cycle, ii. 242 7.1 

Olympus, Mount, in Cyprus, i. 32 

Omahas, Indian tribe of North America, 
effeminate men among the, ii. 255 sg. 

Omonga, a rice-spirit who lives in the 
moon, ii. 139 7. 

Omphale and Hercules, i. 182, ii. 258 

On, King of Sweden. See Aun. 

Oodeypoor, in Rajputana, gardens of 
Adonis at, i. 241 sg. 

Opening the eyes and mouth of the dead, 
Egyptian funeral rite, ii. 15 

Operations of husbandry regulated by 
observation of the moon, ii. 133 39g. 

Ops, the wife of Saturn, ii, 233; in 
relation to Consus, 233 2.® 

Oracles given by the spirits of dead 
kings, ii, 167, 171, 172 

Oraons of Bengal, their annual marriage 
of the Sun and Earth, i. 46 sgg. ; 
gardens of Adonis among the, 240; 
their annual festival of the dead, ii. 
59 

Orcus, Roman god of the lower world, 
his marriage celebrated by the pontiffs, 
il, 231 

Ordeal of chastity, i. r15 2.2 

Orestes at Castabala, i. 115 

Orgiastic rites of Cybele, i. 278 

Cantal mind untrammelled by logic, i. 
4%. 

religions in the West, i. 298 sgg. ; 
their influence in undermining ancient 
civilization, 299 sgg.; importance 
attached to the salvation of the in- 
dividual soul in, 300 

Origen, on the refusal of Christians to 
fight, i. 30r 2.? 

Origin of Osiris, ii. 158 sgg. 

Orion, appearance of the constellation, a 
signal for sowing, i. 290 sg. 

Orpheus, prophet and musician, i, 55; 
the legend of his death, ii. 99 
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Orwellin Cambridgeshire, harvest custom 
at, 1. 237 2.4 

Oschophoria, vintage festival at Athens, 
ii. 258 72.8 

Osirian mysteries, the hall of the, at 
Abydos, ii, 108 

Osiris identified with Adonis and Attis, 
i, 32, li. 127 m., myth of, il. 3 sgg. ; 
his birth, 6; introduces the cultiva- 
tion of corn and the vine, 7, 97, 112; 
his violent death, 7 sg.; at Byblus, 
9 SJ., 22 sg., 127; his body rent in 
pieces, 10; the graves of, ro sg. ; his 
dead body sought and found by Isis, 
10, 50, 85; tradition as to his genital 
organs, £0, 102; mourned by Isis and 
Nephthys, 12; invited to come to his 
house, 12, 47; restored to life by 
Isis, 13; king and judge of the dead, 
13 sg.; his body the first mummy, 
15; the funeral rites performed over 
his body the model of all funeral rites 
in Egypt, 15; all the Egyptian dead 
identified with, 16; his trial and 
acquittal in the court of the gods, 17; 
represented in art as a royal mummy, 
18; specially associated with Busiris 
and Abydos, 18; his tomb at Abydos, 
18 sg., 197 sg. ; Official festivals of, 
49 sqq. ; his sufferings displayed in a 
mystery at night, 50; his festival in 
the month of Athyr, 84 sgg. ; dramatic 
representation of his resurrection in his 
rites, 85; his images made of veget- 
able mould, 85, 87, 90 sg., 91; the 
funeral rites of, described in the in- 
scription of Denderah, 86 sgg. ; his 
festival in the month of Khoiak, 86 
5qq., 108 sg. ; his ‘‘ garden,” 87 sg. ; 
ploughing and sowing in the rites of, 
87, 90, 96; the burial of, in his rites, 
88; the holy sepulchre of, under 
Persea-trees, 88; represented with 
corn sprouting from his dead body, 89 ; 
his resurrection depicted on the monu- 
ments, 89 sy. ; as a corn-god, 89 sgq¢., 
96 sgg. ; corn-stuffed effigies of, buried 
with the dead as a symbol of resurrec- 
tion, 90 sg., 114; date of the celebra- 
tion of his resurrection at Rome, 95 
m.); the nature of, 96 sgg. ; his severed 
limbs placed on a corn-sieve, 97; 
human victims sacrificed by kings at 
the grave of, 97; suggested explana- 
tions of his dismemberment, 97 ; some- 
times explained by the ancients as a 
personification of the corn, 107; asa 
tree-spirit, 107 sgg. ; his image made 
out of a pine-tree, 108; his emblems 
the crook and scourge or flail, 108, 
153, compare 20; his backbone re- 
presented by the ded pillar, 108 sg. ; 
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interpreted as a cedar-tree god, 109 
m.1; his soul in a bird, 110; repre- 
sented as a mummy enclosed in a 
tree, IIO, 111; obscene images of, 
112; as a god of fertility, 112 sg. ; 
fdentified with Dionysus, 113, 126 7.°; 
a god of the dead, 113 sg. ; universal 
popularity of his worship, 114; inter- 
preted by some as the sun, 120 sgg., 
reasons for rejecting this interpreta- 
tion, 122 sgg.; his death and resurrec- 
tion interpreted as the decay and 
growth of vegetation, 126 sgg. ; his 
body broken into fourteen parts, 129 ; 
interpreted as the moon by some of 
the ancients, 129; reigned twenty- 
eight years, 129; his soul thought to 
be imaged in the sacred bull Apis, 
130; identified with the moon in 
hymns, 131; represented wearing on 
his head a full moon within a 
crescent, 131; distinction of his myth 
and worship from those of Adonis and 
Attis, 158 sg. ; his dominant position 
in Egyptian religion, 158 sg.; the 
origin of, 158 sgg.; his historical 
reality asserted in recent years, 160 
n.1; his temple at Abydos, 198; his 
title Khenti-Amenti, 198 2.2; com- 
pared to Charlemagne, 199 ; the ques- 
tion of his historical reality left open, 
199 sg.; his death still mourned in 
the time of Athanasius, 217; his old 
type better preserved than those of 
Adonis and Attis, 218 

Osiris, Adonis, Attis, 
similarity, i. 6, ii. 201 

—— and Adonis, similarity between their 
rites, ii, 127 

and Dionysus, similarity between 
their rites, ii. 127 

—— and the moon, ii. 129 sg. 

tt — of the mysteries,” ii. 89 

—— -Sep, title of Osiris, ii. 87 

Ostrich-feather, king of Egypt supposed 
to ascend to heaven on an, ii. 154, 
155 

Otho, the emperor, acdicted to the 
worship of Isis, ii, 118 7.3 

Oulad Abdi, Arab tribe of Morocco, i. 
39 2.8 

Oura, ancient name of Olba, i. 148, 152 

Ourwira, theory of earthquakes in, i. 
199 

Ovambo, the, of German South-West 
Africa, their ceremony at the new 
moon, ii. 142; the worship of the 
dead among the, 188 

Ovid, on the story of Pygmalion, i. 
49 7.4 

Owl regarded as the guardian spirit of a 
tree, ii, 111 7,1 


their mythical 
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Ox substituted for human victim in 
sacrifice, i. 146; embodying corn- 
spirit sacrificed at Athens, 296 sg. ; 
black, used in purificatory ceremonies 
after a battle, ii. 251 sg. 

Ozieri, in Sardinia, St. John’s festival at, 
i. 244 


Pacasmayu, the temple of the moon at, 
ii. 138 

Padmavati, an Indian goddess, i. 243 

Pagan origin of the Midsummer festival 
(festival of St. John), i. 249 sg. 

Paganism and Christianity, their resem- 
blances explained as diabclic counter- 
feits, i. 302, 309 sg. 

Tlats dudiOadrs, a boy whose parents are 
both alive, ii. 236 2.2 

Palatinate, the Upper, the feast of All 
Souls in, ii. 72 

Palestine, religious prostitution in, i. 58; 
date of the corn-reaping in, 232 2, 

Palestinian Aphrodite, i, 204 2. 

Palestrina, the harmonies of, i. 54 

Pampa del Sacramento, Peru, earthquakes 
in, i. 198 

Pampas, bones of extinct animals in the, 
i, 158 

Pamyles, an Egyptian, ii, 6 

Pandharpur, in the Bombay Presidency, 
i. 243 

Panaghia Aphroditessa at Paphos, i. 
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Panku, a being who causes earthquakes, 
i, 198 

Papas, a name for Attis, i, 281, 282 

Paphlagonian belief that the god is bound 
fast in winter, ii, 4x 

Paphos in Cyprus, i. 32 sgg. ; sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at, 32 sgg. ; founded by 
Cinyras, 41 

Papyrus of Nebseni, ii. rr2; of Nekht, 
112 

swamps, Isis in the, ii. 8 

Parilia and the festival of St. George, i. 
308 

Parr, Thomas, i. 56 

Parvati or Isa, an Indian goddess, i. 241, 
242 

Pasicyprus, king of Citium, i. 50 2.2 

Patagonia, funeral customs of Indians of, 
i, 294 

Patagonians, effeminate priests or sor- 
cerers among the, ii. 254 

Paternity, primitive ignorance of, i, 106 
sg. ; unknown in primitive savagery, 
282 

and maternity of the Roman deities, 
ii, 233 $g. 

Paton, W. R., on modern Greek feast of 
All Souls in May, in. 78 2.4 

Patrae, Laphrian Artemis at, i. 126 7.* 
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Pausanias on the necklace of Harmonia, 
i. 32 2.2; on bones of superhuman 
size, 157 2.7; on offerings to Etna, 
221 2.*; on the Hanged Artemis, 
291 #2 

Payne, E. J., on the origin of moon- 
worship, ii. 138 7.2 

Pegasus and Bellerophon, i, 302 ”,4 

Pegu, dance of hermaphrodites in, i. 
eg lett. 

Peking, Ibn Batuta at, i. 289 

Pélé, goddess of the volcano Kirauea in 
Hawaii, i. 217 sgg. 

Pelew Islanders, their system of mother- 
kin, ii. 204 sgg.; predominance of 
goddesses over gods among them, 204 
sqq. ; customs of the, 253 sgg. 

Islands and the ancient East, parallel 
between, ii. 208; prostitution of un- 
married girls in, 264 sg. ; custom of 
slaying chiefs in the, 266 sgg. 

Pelion, Mount, sacrifices offered on the 
top of, at the rising of Sirius, ii. 36 z. 

Peloponnese, worship of Poseidon in, i: 
203 

Pelops restored to life, i, 181 

Peneus, the river, at Tempe, ii. 240 

Pennefather River in Qucensland, belief 
of the natives as to the birth of children, 
i. 103 

Pentheus, king of Thebes, rent in pieces 
by Bacchanals, ii. 98 

Peoples of the Aryan stock, annual 
festivals of the dead among the, ii. 
67 599. 

Bepi the First, ii. 5; his pyramid, 4 
n. 

Perasia, Artemis, at Castabala, i, 167 
59g. 

Peregrinus, his death in the fire, i. 181 

Perga in Pamphylia, Artemis at, i. 35 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, his burnt 
sacrifice to his dead wife, i. 179 

Perigord, rolling in dew on St. John’s 
Day in, i. 248 

Peritius, month of, i, xxr 

Perpetual holy fire in temples of dead 
kings, ii. 174 

— fires worshipped, i. 191 sgg. 

Perrot, G., on rock-hewn sculptures at 
Boghaz-Keui, i. 138 7. 

Persea-trees in the rites of Osiris, ii. 87 
n.5; growing over the tomb of Osiris, 
88 

Persephone, name applied to spring, ii. 
41 

—— and Aphrodite, their contest for 
Adonis, i. 11 sg. 

and Pluto, temple of, i. 205 

Perseus, the virgin birth of, i. 302 2.4 

Persian reverence for fire, i. 174 sg. 

-—— festival of the dead, ii, 68 
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Persian fire-worship and priests, 191 

Personation of gods by priests, i, 45, 46 
sqq. 

Peru, earthquakes in, i. 202; sacrifice of 
sons in, ii. 220 2.4 

Peruvian Indians, their theory of earth- 
quakes, i. 201 

Pescara River, in the Abruzzi, i. 246 

Pescinain the Abruzzi, Midsummer custom 
at, i. 246 

Pessinus, image of Cybele at, i. 35 7.3; 
priests called Attis at, 140; local 
legend of Attis at, 264; image of the 
Mother of the Gods at, 265; people 
of, abstain from swine, 265; high- 
priest of Cybele at, 285 

Petrarch at Cologne on St. John's Eve, 
i. 247 5g. 

Petrie, Professor W. M. Flinders, on the 
date of the corn-reaping in Egypt and 
Palestine, i. 231 2.8; on the Sed 
festival, ii, 15x 7.3, 152 7., 154 5g. ; 
on the marriage of brothers with sisters 
in Egypt, 216 7,1 

Petrified cascades of Hierapolis, i. 207 

Petroff, Ivan, on a custom of the Koniags 
of Alaska, ii, 106 

Phamenoth, an Egyptian month, ii. 49 
n1, 130 

Phaophi, an Egyptian month, ii. 49 #.1,94 

Pharnace, daughter of Megassares, i, 41 

Phatrabot, a Cambodian month, ii. 61 

Phidias, his influence on Greek religion, 
i. 54 7.1 

Philadelphia, subject to earthquakes, i. 
194 Sg. 

Philae, , Egyptian relief at, ii. 50 z. ; 
mystic representation of Osiris in the 
temple of Isis at, 89 ; sculptures in the 
temple of Isis at, 11x; the grave of 
Osiris at, 111 ; the dead Osiris in the 
sculptures at, 112 

Philo of Alexandria on the date of the 
corn-reaping, i. 231 7.8 

Philocalus, calendar of, i. 303 7.%, 204 
n.8, 307 n., ii. 95 2.4 

Philosophy, school of, at Tarsus, i, 118 

Philostephanus, Greek historian, i. 49 
aes 

Phoenician temples in Malta, i. 35; 
sacred prostitution in, 37 

kings in Cyprus, i. 49 

Phoenicians in Cyprus, i, 31 sg. 

Phrygia, Attis a deity of, i. 263 ; festival 
of Cybele in, 274 #. ; indigenous race 
of, 287 

Phrygian belief that the god sleeps in 
winter, ii. 41 

cap of Attis, i. 279 

cosmogony, i, 263 sg. 

kings named Midas and Gordias, i 

286 
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Phrygian moon-god, i. 73 

priests named Attis, i. 285, 287 

Phrygians, invaders from Europe, i. 
287 

Pietà of Michael Angelo, i. 257 

Pig's blood used in exorcism and purifi- 
cation, i. 299 7.” 

Pigs sacrificed annually to the moon and 
Osiris, ii. 131. See also Swine 

Pillars as a religious emblem, i. 34; 
sacred, in Crete, 107 2.3 

Pindar on the music of the lyre, i. 55 ; 
on Typhon, 156 

Pine-cones symbols of fertility, i. 278; 
thrown into vaults of Demeter, 278 ; 
on the monuments of Osiris, ii. 110 

seeds or nutlets used as food, i. 

278 

-tree in the myth and ritual of 
Attis, i. 264, 265, 267, 271, 277 5sg., 
285, ii. 98 2.5 Marsyas hung on a, i. 
288 ; in relation to human sacrifices, 
ii. 98 2.5; Pentheus on the, 98 2.5; 
in the rites of Osiris, 108 

Pipiles of Central America expose their 
seeds to moonlight, ii. 135 

Piraeus, processions in honour of Adonis 
at, i, 227 7. 

Pirates, the Cilician, i. 149 sg. 

Pitr Pak, the Fortnight of the Manes, 
ii. 60 

Pitré, G., on Good Friday ceremonies 
in Sicily, i. 255 sg, 

Placenta, Egyptian standard resembling 
a, ii, 156 2.1 See also Afterbirth. 

Placianian Mother, a form of Cybele, 
worshipped at Cyzicus, i. 274 2. 

Plastene, Mother, on Mount Sipylus, i. 
185 

Plato, on gardens of Adonis, i. 236 7.? 

Plautus on Mars and Nerio, ii. 232 

Pleiades worshipped by the Abipones, i. 
258 2.7; the setting of, the time of 
sowing, ll. 41 

Pliny, on the date of harvest in Egypt, 
ii. 32 #.?; on the influence of the 
moon, 132; on the grafting of trees, 
133 7.3; on the time for felling 
timber, 136 7%. 

Plotinus, the death of, i, 87 

Ploughing, Prussian custom at, i. 238 ; 
and sowing, ceremony of, in the rites 
of Osiris, ii, 87 

Ploughmen and sowers drenched with 
water as a rain-charm, i. 238 sg. 

Plutarch on the double-headed axe of 
Zeus Labrandeus, i, 182; on the 
myth of Osiris, ii. 3, § sgg.; on 
Harpocrates, 9 #.; on Osiris at 
Byblus, 22 sg.; on the rise of 
the Nile, 31 2.1; on the mournful 
character of the rites of sowing, 40 
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5gq.; his use of the Alexandrian year, 
49, 84; on an Egyptian ceremony at 
the winter solstice, so 2.4; on the 
date of the death of Osiris, 84 ; on the 
festival of Osiris in the month of 
Athyr, 91 sg.; on the dating of 
Egyptian festivals, 94 sg.; on the rites 
of Osiris, 108 ; on the grave of Osiris, 
Irr; on the similarity between the 
rites of Osiris and Dionysus, 127 ; on 
the Flamen Dialis, 229 sg.; on the 
Flaminica Dialis, 230 2.3 

Pluto, the breath of, i. 204, 205; places 
or sanctuaries of, 204 -¢g.; cave and 
temple of, at Acharaca, 205 

Plutonia, places of Pluto, i. 204 

Pollution of death, ii, 227 sgg. 

Polo, Marco, on custom of people of 
Camul, i. 39 2.8 

Polyboea, sister of Hyacinth, i. 314, 
316 ; identified with Artemis or Per- 
sephone, 315 

Polyidus, a seer, i. 186 2. 

Polynesian myth of the separation of 
earth and sky, i. 283 

Pomegranate causes virgin to conceive, 
i. 263, 269 

Pomegranates forbidden to worshippers 
of Cybele and Attis, i, 280 7,7 

Pomona and Vertumnus, ii. 235 2.8 

Pompey the Great, 1. 27 

Pondomisi, a Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
ii, 177 

Pontiffs, the Roman, their mismanage- 
ment of the Julian calendar, ii. 93 
m.1; celebrated the marriage of Orcus, 
231 

Pontus, sacred prostitution in, i, 39, 
58 

Populonia, a Roman goddess, ii. 231 

Port Darwin, Australia, i, 103 

Porta Capena at Rome, i. 273 

Poseidon the Establisher or Securer, i. 
195 sg.; the earthquake god, 195, 
202 Sg. ; 

and Demeter, i. 280 

Possession of priest or priestess by a 
divine spirit, i. 66, 68 sg., 72 sgg.; by 
the spirits of dead chiefs, ii. 192 sg. 

Potniae in Boeotia, priest of Dionysus 
killed at, ii. 99 2.1 

Pots of Basil on St. John’s Day in Sicily, 
i. 245 

Potter in Southern India, custom ob- 
served by a, i, r91 2.2 

Potters in Uganda bake their pots when 
the moon is waxing, ii. 135 

Praeneste, Fortuna Primigenia, goddess 
of, ii, 234; founded by Caeculus, 235 

Prague, the feast of All Souls in, ii. 73 

Prayers to dead ancestors, ii. 175 $g., 
178 sg., 183 sg.; to dead kings, 192 
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Pregnancy, causes of, unknown, i. 92 
Sg., 106 sg.; Australian beliefs as to 
the causes of, 99 sgg. 

Priestess identified with goddess, i. 219; 
head of the State under a system of 
mother-kin, ii. 203 

Priestesses more important than priests, 
i. 45, 46 

Priesthood vacated on death of priest's 
wife, i. 45; of Hercules at Tarsus, 
143 

Priestly dynasties of Asia Minor, i. 140 
5g. 


king and queen personating god 

and goddess, i. 45 

kings, i. 42, 43; of Olba, 143 
Sql., 16%; Adonis personated by, 
223 sgg. 

Priests personate gods, i. 45, 46 $99.5; 
tattoo-marks of, 74 2.4; not allowed 
to be widowers, ii. 227 sgg.; the 
Jewish, their rule as to the pollution 
of death, 230; dressed as women, 
253 397. 

—— of Astarte, kings as, i. 26 

— of Attis, the emasculated, i, 265, 
266 

-—— of Zeus at the Corycian cave, i. 
145, 155 

Procession to the Almo in the rites of 
Attis, i. 273 

Processions carved on rocks at Boghaz- 
Keui, i. 129 sgg. ; in honour of Adonis, 
224 Sg., 227 A., 236 n.1 

Procreation, savage ignorance of the 
causes of, i. 106 sg. 

Procris, her incest with her father Erech- 
theus, i. 44 

Profligacy of human sexes, supposed to 
quicken the earth, i. 48 

Property, rules as to the inheritance of, 
under mother-kin, ii, 203 7.1; landed, 
combined with mother-kin tends to 
increase the social importance of 
women, 209 

Prophecy, Hebrew, distinctive character 
of, i. 75 

Prophet regarded as madman, i. 77 

Prophetesses inspired by dead chiefs, ii. 
192 sg.; inspired by gods, 207 

Prophetic inspiration under the influence 
of music, i. 52 $7., 54 $g., 74; through 
the spirits of dead kings and chiefs, ii. 
171, 172, 192 sg. 

—— marks on body, i. 74 

water drunk on St. John’s Eve, i. 
247 

Prophets in relation to kedeshim, i. 76 ; 
or mediums inspired by the ghosts of 
dead kings, ii. 171, 172 

——,, Hebrew, their resemblance to those 
of Africa, i, 74 5g. 
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Prophets of Israel, their religious and 
moral reform, i. 24 sg. 

Propitiation of deceased ancestors, i. 46 

Prostitution, sacred, before marriage, in 
Western Asia, i. 36 sgg.; suggested 
origin of, 39 sgg.; in Western Asia, 
alternative theory of, 57 sgg. ; in India, 
61 sgg.; in Africa, 65 sgg. 

of unmarried girls in the Pelew 
Islands, ii, 264 sg.; in Yap, one of 
the Caroline Islands, 265 sg. 

Provence, bathing at Midsummer in, i, 
248 

Prussia, customs at ploughing and 
harvest in, i. 238; divination at Mid- 
summer in, 252 sg. 

Pteria, captured by Croesus, i. 128 

Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, i. 43 

Ptolemy and Berenice, annual festival in 
honour of, ii. 35 2.1 

Ptolemy I. and Serapis, ii. r19 7. 

Ptolemy III. Euergetes, his attempt to 
correct the vague Egyptian year by 
intercalation, ii. 27 

Ptolemy V. on the Rosetta Stone, ii. 
I52 2, 

Ptolemy Soter, i. 264 2.4 

Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, their 
annual festival of the dead, ii. 54 

Pumi-yathon, king of Citium and Idalium, 
i. 50 

Punjaub, belief in the reincarnation of 
infants in the, i. 94 

Puppet substituted for human victim, i. 
219 5g. 

Purification by fire, i, 115 7.1, 179 3g7. ; 
by pig's blood, 299 ~.2; of Apollo at 
Tempe, ii. 240 sg. 

Purificatory ceremonies after a battle, 
ii. 251 sg. 

Pyanepsion, an Athenian month, ii. 41 

Pygmalion, king of Citium and Idalium 
in Cyprus, i. 50 

—, king of Cyprus, i. 41, 49 

—, king of Tyre, i. 50 

and Aphrodite, i. 49 sg. 

Pymaton of Citium, i. 50 7.2 

Pyramid Texts, ii. 4 sgg., 9 72. ; intended 
to ensure the life of dead Egyptian 
kings, 4 sg.; Osiris and the sycamore 
in the, rro; the mention of Khenti- 
Amenti in the, 198 7.2 

Pyramus, river in Cilicia, i. 165, 167, 173 

Pyre at festivals of Hercules, i. 116; at 
Tarsus, 126; of dead kings at Jeru- 
salem, 177 $g. 

or Torch, name of great festival at 
the Syrian Hierapolis, i, 146 

Pythian games, their period, ii. 242 #.1 

Python worshipped by the Baganda, i, 
86 


-god, human wives of the, i. 66 
KX 2 
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Pythons worshipped in West Africa, i. 
83 2.1; dead chiefs reincarnated in, 


ii. 193 


‘¢Quail-hunt,”’ legend on coins of Tarsus, 
i. 126 2.2 

Quails sacrificed to Hercules (Melcarth), 
i, Irr sg.; migration of, 112 

Quatuordecimans of Phrygia celebrate 
the Crucifixion on March 2sth, i. 
307 2. 

Queen of Egypt the wife of Ammon, i. 
72 

of Heaven, i. 303 2.5; incense 
burnt in honour of the, 228 

Queensland, aborigines of, their beliefs 
as to the birth of children, i, 102 sg. 

Quirinus and Hora, ii. 233 


Ra, the Egyptian sun-god, ii. 6, 8, 12; 
identified with many originally inde- 
pendent local deities, 122 sgg. 

Rabbah, captured by David, i. 19 

Rabbis, burnings for dead Jewish, i. 178 
sq. 

Rain procured by bones of the dead, i. 
22; excessive, ascribed to wrath of 
God, 22 sg.; instrumental in rebirth 
of dead infants, 95; regarded as the 
tears of gods, ii. 33; thought to be 
controlled by the souls of dead chiefs, 
188 

-charm in rites of Adonis, i. 237; 

by throwing water on the last corn 

cut, 237 5g. 

-god represented with tears running 
from his eyes, ii. 33 7.3 

Rainbow totem, i, 10I 

Rainless summer on the Mediterranean, 
i, 159 sg. 

Rajaraja, king, i. 6r 

Rajputana, gardens of Adonis in, i 241 
Sg. 

Rambree, sorcerers dressed as women in 
the island of, ii. 254 

Rameses JI., his treaty with the Hittites, 
i. 135 sg. ; his order to the Nile, ii. 33 

Ramman, Babylonian and Assyrian god 
of thunder, i. 163 sg. 

Rams, testicles of, in the rites of Attis, 
i. 269 

Ramsay, Sir W. M., on rock-hewn 
sculptures at Boghaz-Keui, i. 134 7.1, 
137 2.4; on priest-dynasts of Asia 
Minor, 140 2.2; on the god Tark, 
147 2.°; on the name Olba, 148 .3; 
on Hierapolis and Hieropolis, 168 n.? ; 
on Attis and Men, 284 2.5; on cruel 
death of the human representative of 
a god in Phrygia, 285 sg. 

Raoul-Rochette on Asiatic deities with 
lions, i. 138 #.; on the burning of 
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doves to Adonis, 147 ”.1; on apothe- 
osis by death in the fire, 180 72.1 

Ratumaimbulu, Fijian god of fruit-trees, 
i. 90 

Readjustment of Egyptian festivals, ii. 9x 
sqq. 

Reapers, Egyptian, their lamentations, 
i. 232, ii. 45 ; invoke Isis, 117 

Rebirth of infants, means taken to ensure 
the, i. 91, 93 sgg. ; of the dead, pre- 
cautions taken to prevent, 92 sg.; of 
Egyptian kings at the Sed festival, ii. 
153, 155 3. 

Red the colour of Lower Egypt, ii. 21 2.3 

—— -haired men burnt by Egyptians, 
ii. 97, 106 

Reform, the prophetic, in Israel, i, 24 
Sq. 

Reformations of Hezekiah and Josiah, i. 
25 

Rehoboam, King, his family, i. 5x 7.2 

Reincarnation of the dead, i. 82 sgg.; in 
America, 91; in Australia, 99 sgg. 

Rekub-el, Syrian god, i. 16 

Relations, spirits of near dead, wor- 
shipped, i, 175, 176; at death become 
gods, ii. 180 

Religion, volcanic, i, 188 sgg.; how in- 
fluenced by mother-kin, ii, 202 sgg. 

and magic, combination of, i 4; 
and music, 53 sg. 

Religious ideals a product of the male 
imagination, ii. 211 

systems, great permanent, founded 
by great men, ii. 159 sg. 

Remission of sins through the shedding 
of blood, i. 299 

Remus, the birth of, ii. 235 

Renan, E., on Tammuz and Adonis, i, 
6 2.1; his excavations at Byblus, 
14 2.1; on Adom-melech, 17; on the 
vale of the Adonis, 29 z. ; on the burn- 
ings for the kings of Judah, 178 7.1; on 
the discoloration of the river Adonis, 
225 .4; on the worship of Adonis, 


235 

Renouf, Sir P. le Page, on Osiris as 
the sun, ii. 126 

Resemblance of the rites of Adonis to 
the festival of Easter, i. 254 sgg., 306 

Resemblances of paganism to Christianity 
explained as diabolic counterfeits, i. 
302, 309 5g. 

Reshef, Semitic god, i. 16 7.1 

Resurrection of the dead conceived on 
the pattern of the resurrection of 
Osiris, ii. 15 sg. 

of Attis at the vernal_equinox, i. 

272 S9., 307 5g. 

of Hercules (Melcarth), i. 11x sg. 

—— of Osiris dramatically represented 
in his rites, ii, 85; depicted on the 
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monuments, 89 sg.; date of its cele- 
bration at Rome, 95 2.1; symbolized 
by the setting up of the ded pillar, 109 

Resurrection of Tylon, i. 186 sg, 

Rhine, bathing in the, on St. John’s 
Eve, i. 248 

Rhodes described by Strabo, i. 195 2 8; 
worship of Helen in, 292 

Rhodesia, Northern, the Bantu tribes of, 
their worship of ancestral spirits, ii. 

174 sgg. ; their worship of dead chiefs 
or kings, 191 sgg. 

Rhodians, the Venetians of antiquity, i. 

195 

` Rice, the soul of the, in the first sheaf 
cut, ii. 239 

Ridgeway, Professor W., on the marriage 
of brothers with sisters, ii. 216 z.} 

Rites of irrigation in Egypt, ii. 33 s¢g. ; 
of sowing, 40 sgg. ; of harvest, 45 sgg. 

Ritual, children of living parents in, ii. 
236 sgg.; of the Bechuanas at found- 
ing a new town, 249 

of Adonis, i. 223 sgg. 

Rivers as the seat of worship of deities, 
i, 160; bathing in, at Midsummer, 
246, 248, 249; gods worshipped be- 
side, 289 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R., as to Melanesian 
theory of conception in women, i. 97 
sq.; on the sacred dairyman of the 
Todas, ii, 228 

Rizpah and her sons, i, 22 

Robinson, Edward, on the vale of the 
Adonis, i. 29 2. 

Roccacaramanico, in the Abruzzi, Easter 
ceremonies at, i. 256 7.2 

Rock-hewn sculptures at Ibreez, i. rex 
5g. ; at Boghaz-Keui, 129 sgq. 

Rockhill, W. Woodville, on dance of 
eunuchs in Corea, i. 270 2.2 

Rohde, E., on purification by blood, i. 
299 %.?; on Hyacinth, 315 

Roman deities called ‘' Father” 
“ Mother,” ii. 233 sgg. 

— emperor, funeral pyre of, i.) 126 sg. 

expiation for prodigies, ii. 244 

financial oppression, i. 301 2. 

genius symbolized by a serpent, i. 86 

gods, the marriage of the, ii. 230 
sqq. ; compared to Greek gods, 235 

— law, revival of, i. 301 

—— marriage custom, ii, 245 

— mythology, fragments of, ii. 235, 
with 7.8 

Romans adopt the worship of the 
Phrygian Mother of the Gods, i. 265 ; 
correct the vague Egyptian year by 
intercalation, ii, 27 sg. 

Rome, high-priest of Cybele at, i. 285 ; 
the celebration of the resurrection of 
Osiris at, ii, 95 2.1 


and 
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Romulus cut in pieces, ii. 98; the birth 
of, 235 

Roper River, in Australia, i. rox 

Roscoe, Rev. John, on serpent-worship, 
i. 86 2.1; on the rebirth of the dead, 
92 sg. ; on potters in Uganda, ii. 135; 
on the religion of the Bahima, 190 sg. ; 
on the worship of the dead among the 
Baganda, 196; on Mukasa, the chief 
god of the Baganda, 196 sg.; on 
massacres for sick kings of Uganda, 
226 

Rose, the white, dyed red by the blood 
of Aphrodite, i. 226 

Rosetta stone, the inscription, ii. 27, 
I5I #3 

Roth, W. E., on belief in conception 
without sexual intercourse, i. 103 7.? 

Rotomahana in New Zealand, pink 
terraces at, i. 207, 209 n. 

Rugaba, supreme god in Kiziba, ii. 173 

Rules of life based on a theory of lunar 
influence, ii. 132 sgg., 140 $99. 

Rumina, a Roman goddess, ii. 231 

Runes, how Odin learned the magic, i. 
290 

Russia, annual festivals of the dead in, 
ii. 75 sgg. 

Russian Midsummer custom, i. 250 sg. 

Rustic Calendars, the Roman, ii. 95 2.3 


Sabazius, mysteries of, i. go 2.4 

Sacrament in the rites of Attis, i. 274 
5g. 

Sacred harlots in Asia Minor, i. 141 

Marriage of priest and priestess as 

representing god and goddess, i. 46 

sqgg.; represented in the rock-hewn 

sculptures at Boghaz-Keui, 140; in 

Cos, ii. 259 72.4 

men " (kedeshim), at Jerusalem, 

i. 17 sg.; and women, 57 sgg.; in 

West Africa, 65 sgg. in Western 

Asia, 72 sgg.; at Andania, 76 2.3 

prostitution, i. 36 sgg. ; suggested 
origin of, 39 sgg.; in Western Asia, 
alternative theory of, 55 sgg. ; in India, 
61 sgg. ; in West Africa, 65 sgg. 

—— slaves, i. 73, 79 

stocks and stones among the 
Semites, i. 107 sgg. 

—— women in India, i. 61 sgg.; in 
West Africa, 65 sgg.; in Western 
Asia, 70 sqq. ; at Andania, 76 7.3 

Sacrifice of virginity, i. 60; of virility in 
the rites of Attis and Astarte, 268 sg., 
270 sg.; other cases of, 270 2.8; 
nutritive and vicarious types of, ii. 
226 

Sacrifices to earthquake god, i, 201, 
202; to volcanoes, 218 sgg. ; to the 
dead distinguished from sacrifices to 
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the gods, 316 2.1; offered at the rising 
of Sirius, ii. 36 ”.; offered in con- 
nexion with irrigation, 38 sy. ; to dead 
kings, ror, 162, 166 sg. ; to ancestral 
spirits, 175, 178 $g., 180, 18% Sg., 
183 sg., 190; of animals to prolong 
the life of kings, 221 ; without shedding 
of blood, 222 7. 

Sacrifices, human, offered at earthquakes, 
i, 201; offered to Dionysus, ii. 98 sg. ; 
at the graves of the kings of Uganda, 
168; to dead kings, 173; to dead 
chiefs, 191; to prolong the life of 
kings, 220 $g., 223 59g. 

Sadyattes, son of Cadys, viceroy of 
Lydia, i. 183 

Saffron at the Corycian cave, i. 
187 

Sago, magic for the growth of, ii, ror 

Sahagun, B. de, on the ancient Mexican 
calendar, ii. 29 7, 

St. Denys, his seven heads, ii, 12 

St. George in Syria, reputed to bestow 
offspring on women, i. 78, 79, 90; 
festival of, and the Parilia, 308, 309 

St. John, Sweethearts of, in Sardinia, i. 
244 Sq. 

St. John, Spenser, on reasons for head- 
hunting in Sarawak, i. 296 

St. John’s Day or Eve (Midsummer Day 
or Eve), custom of bathing on, i. 246 
59g 


154, 


Midsummer festival in Sardinia, i. 
244 Sg. 

—— wort gathered at Midsummer, i, 
252 sg. 

St. Kilda, All Saints’ Day in, ii. 80 

St. Luke, the festival of, on October 
18th, ii. 55 

Saint-Maries, Midsummer custom at, i. 
248 

S. Martinus Dumiensis, on the date of 
the Crucifixion in Gaul, i. 307 2. 

St. Michael in Alaska, ii. 51 

St. Simon and St. Jude’s day, October 
28th, ii. 74 

St. Vitus, festival of, i. 252 

Saintonge, feast of All Souls in, ii. 69 

Saints as the givers of children to women, 
i. 78 sg., 91, 109 

Sais, the festival of, ii. 49 sgg. 

Sakkara, pyramids at, ii, 4 

Sai tree, festival of the flower of the, i 


47 
Salacia and Neptune, ii. 231, 233 
Salamis in Cyprus, human sacrifices 
at, i. 145; dynasty of Teucrids at, 


145 
Salem, Melchizedek, king of, i. 17 
Salii, priests of Mars, rule as to their 
election, ii. 244 
Salono, a Hindoo festival, i. 243 2.3 
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Salvation of the individual soul, import- 
ance attached to, in Oriental religions, 
i. 300 

Samagitians, their annual festival of the 
dead, ii. 75 

Samal, in North-Western Syria, i. 16 

Samaria, the fall of, i. 25 

Samoa, conduct of the inhabitants in an 
earthquake, i. 200 

Samuel consulted about asses, i. 75; 
meaning of the name, 79 

—— and Saul, i. 22 

San Juan Capistrano, the Indians of, 
their ceremony at the new moon, ii. 
142 

Sanda-Sarme, a Cilician king, i. 144 

Sandacus, a Syrian, i. 41 

Sandan of Tarsus, i. 124 sgg.; the 
burning of, 117 sgg., 126; identified 
with Hercules, 125, 143, 161; monu- 
ment of, at Tarsus, 126 2.2 

—— (Sandon, Sandes), Cappadocian and 
Cilician god of fertility, i. 125 

—— and Baal at Tarsus, i. 142 sg., 161 

Sandon, or Sandan, name of the Lydian 
and Cilician Hercules, i, 182, 184, 
185; a Cilician name, 182 

Sandu’arri, a Cilician king, i. 144 

Santa Felicita, successor of Mefitis, i, 
205 

Santiago Tepehuacan, Indians of, their 
custom at sowing, i. 239 ; their annual 
festival of the dead, ii. 55 

Santorin, island of, its volcanic activity, 
i. 195 

Sapmi on the mourning for Adonis, i. 
6 n. 

Saracus, last king of Assyria, i. 174 

Sarawak, head-hunting in, i. 295 sg. 

Sardanapalus, monument of, at Tarsus, 
i, 126 2.?; his monument at Anchiale, 
172; the burning of, 172 sgg.; the 
effeminate, ii. 257 

and Hercules, i. 172 sgg. 

Sardes, captured by Cyrus, i. 174; lion 
carried round acropolis of, i. 184, ii, 
249 

Sardinia, gardens of Adonis in, i. 244 sg. 

Sargal, in India, gardens of Adonis at, 
i, 243 

Sarpedonian Artemis, i. 167, 172 

Sasabonsun, earthquake god of Ashantee, 
i. 201 

Saturn, the husband of Ops, ii. 233 

and Lua, ii. 233 

Saturn’s period of revolution round the 
sun, ii, 151 sg. 

Saturnine temperament of the farmer, 
ii, 218 

Sauks, an Indian tribe of North America, 
effeminate sorcerers among the, ii, 
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Saul, burial of, i. 177 7.4 
and David, i. 2x 
Saul’s madness soothed by music, i, 53, 


54 

Savages lament for the animals and 
plants which they eat, ii. 43 sg. 

Sawan, Indian month, i. 242 

Saxons of Transylvania, harvest custom 
of the, i. 238 

Sayce, A. H., on kings of Edom, i. 16; 
on name of David, 19 2.2 

Schäfer, H., on the tomb of Osiris at 
Abydos, ii. 198 7.1 

Schlanow, in Brandenburg, custom at 
sowing at, i. 238 sg. 

Schloss, Mr. Francis S., on the rule as 
to the felling of timber in Colombia, 
ii. 136 2,4 

Schwegler, A., on the death of Romulus, 
ii. 98 7.2 

Scipio, his fabulous birth, i. 8x 

Scorpions, Isis and the, ii. 8 

Scotland, harvest custom in, i. -237 

Scottish Highlanders on the influence of 
the moon, ii. 132, 134, 140 

Scythian king, human beings and horses 
sacrificed at his grave, i. 293 

Scythians, their belief in immortality, i. 
294; their treatment of dead enemies, 
294 2.8 

Sea, custom of bathing in the, on St. 
John’s Day or Eve, i. 246, 248 

—— Dyaks or Ibans of Borneo, their 
worship of serpents, i. 83; their 
festivals of the dead, ii. 56 sg. ; effem- 
inate priests or sorcerers among the, 
253, 256 

— Dyaks of Sarawak, their reasons 
for taking human heads i. 295 sg. 

Season of festival a clue to the nature of 
a deity, ii, 24 

Seasons, magical and religious Bence 
of the, i. 3 sg. 

Seb (Keb or Geb), Egyptian earth-god, 
i. 283 7.3, ii. 6 

Secret graves of kings, 
magicians, ii, 103 $g. 

Sed festival in Egypt, ii. 151 sgg., its 
date perhaps connected with the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, 152 sg. ; 
apparently intended to renew the 
king's life by identifying him with the 
dead and risen Osiris, 153 sg. 

Segera, a sago magician of Kiwai, 
dismembered after death, ii. xox, 
ro2 

Seker (Sokari), title of Osiris, ii. 87 

Seler, Professor E., on the ancient 
Mexican calendar, ii. 29 x. 

Seleucus, a grammarian, i, 146 7,1 

—— Nicator, king, i. 151 

—— the Theologian, i. 146 7.3 


chiefs, and 
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Self-mutilation of Attis and his priests, 
i. 265 

Seligmann, Dr. C. G., on the five supple- 
mentary Egyptian days, ii. 6 .%; on 
the divinity of Shilluk kings, 161 7.2; 
on custom of putting Shilluk kings to 
death, 163 

Selwanga, python-god of Baganda, i. 86 

Semiramis at Hierapolis, i. 162 7.2; as 
a form of Ishtar (Astarte), 176 sg. ; 
said to have burnt herself, 176 sg. ; 
the mythical, a form of the great 
Asiatic goddess, ii. 258 

Semites, agricultural, worship Baal as 
the giver of fertility, i. 26 sg. ; sacred 
stocks and stones among the, 107 
sgg. į traces of mother-kin among the, 
ii, 213 

Semitic gods, uniformity of their type, i. 
119 

kings, the divinity of, i. 15 sgg. ; 

as hereditary deities, 5x 

language, Egyptian language akin 
to the, ii. 161 7, 

—— personal names indicating relation- 
ship to a deity, i. 51 

worship of Tammuz and Adonis, i. 
6 sgg. 

Semlicka, festival of the dead among the 
Letts, ii. 74 

Seneca, on the offerings of Egyptian 
priests to the Nile, ii. 40; on the 
marriage of the Roman gods, 231 ; on 
Salacia as the wife of Neptune, 233 

Senegal and Niger region of West Africa, 
belief as to conception without sexual 
intercourse in, i. 93 2.2; myth of 
marriage of Sky and Earth in the, 282 
fh 

Senegambia, the Mandingoes of, ii. 141 

Sennacherib, his siege of Jerusalem, 
i, 25; said to have built Tarsus, 
173 7.4 

Separation of Earth and Sky, myth of 
the, i. 283 

Serapeum at Alexandria, ii. 119 z. ; its 
destruction, 217 

Serapis, the later form of Osiris, ii. 119 
n. ; the rise of the Nile attributed to, 
216 sg. ; the standard cubit kept in 
his temple, 217 

Serpent as the giver of children, i. 86; 
at rites of initiation, 90 7.4 

—— -god married to human wives, i, 
66 sgg. ; thought to control the crops, 
67 

Serpents reputed the fathers of human 
beings, i. 80 sgg. ; as embodiments of 
Aesculapius, 80 sg.; worshipped in 
Mysore, 81 sg. ; as reincarnations of 
the dead, 82 sgg. ; fed with milk, 84 
sqq., 87 ; thought to have knowledge 
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of life-giving plants, 186; souls of 
dead kings incarnate in, ii. 163, 173 

Servius, on the death of Attis, i. 264 2.4; 
on the marriage of Orcus, ii. 231; on 
Salacia as the wife of Neptune, 233 

Tullius, begotten by the fire-goa, 
ii. 235 

Sesostris, so-called monument of, i. 185 

Set, or Typhon, brother of Osiris, ii. 6 ; 
murders Osiris, 7 sg. ; accuses Osiris 
before the gods, 17; brings a suit of 
bastardy against Horus, 17; his 
combat with Horus, 17; reigns over 
Upper Egypt, 17; torn in pieces, 98. 
See also Typhon 

Sety I., King of Egypt, ii. 108 

Shamash, Babylonian sun-god, his 
human wives, i. 71 

Semitic god, i. 16 2.) 

Shamashshumukin, King of Babylon, 
burns himself, i. 173 sg., 176 

Shammuramat, Assyrian queen, i. 177 7.1 

Shans of Burma, their theory of earth- 
quakes, i, 198; cut bamboos for 
building in the wane of the moon, ii. 
136 

Shark-shaped hero, i. 139 2.1 

Sheaf, the first cut, ii, 239 

Sheep to be shorn when the moon is 
waxing, ii, 134; to be shorn in the 
waning of the moon, 134 2.° 

Sheitan dere, the Devil's Glen, in Cilicia, 
i, 150 

Shenty, Egyptian cow-goddess, ii. 88 

Shifting dates of Egyptian festivals, ii. 
24 Sg. 

Shilluk kings put to death before their 
strength fails, ii. 163 

Shilluks, their worship of dead kings, ii. 
161 sg.; their worship of Nyakang, 
the first of the Shilluk kings, 162 sgg. 

Shoulders of medicine-men especially 
sensitive, i, 74 2.4 

Shouting as a means of stopping earth- 
quakes, i. 197 39g. 

Shropshire, feast of All Souls in, ii, 78 

Shu, Egyptian god of light, i. 283 2. 

Shuswap Indians of British Columbia 
eat nutlets of pines, i. 278 2.7 

Siam, catafalque burnt at funeral of king 
of, i. 179; annual festival of the dead 
in, ii. 65 

Siao, children sacrificed to volcano in, 
i. 219 

Sibitti-baal, king of Byblus, i. 14 

Sibyl, the Grotto of the, at Marsala, i. 247 

Sibylline Books, i. 265 

Sicily, Syrian prophet in, i. 74; fossil 
bones in, 557; hot springs in, 213; 
gardens of Adonis in, 245, 253 5g. ; 
divination at Midsummer in, 254; 
Good Friday ceremonies in, 255 sq. 
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Sick people resort to cave of Pluto, i 
205 Sq. 

Sicyon, shrine of Aesculapius at, i. 81 

Sidon, kings of, as priests of Astarte, i, 
26 

Siem, king, among the Khasis of Assam, 
ii. 210 2.1 

Sigai, hero in form of shark, i. 139 2.1 

Sihanaka, the, of Madagascar, funeral 
custom of the, ii, 246 

Sinai, ‘' Mistress of Turquoise” at, i. 
35 

Sinews of sacrificial ox cut, ii, 252 

Sins, the remission of, through the 
shedding of blood, i. 299 

Sinsharishkun, last king of Assyria, i. 


174 

Sipylus, Mother Plastene on Mount, i. 
185 

Siriac or Sothic period, ii. 36 

Sirius (the Dog-star), observed by 
Egyptian astronomers, ii, 27; called 
Sothis by the Egyptians, 34; date of 
its rising in ancient Egypt, 34 ; heliacal 
rising of, on July 2oth, 34 2.1, 93; 
its rising marked the beginning of the 
sacred Egyptian year, 35; its rising 
observed in Ceos, 35 2.1; sacrifices 
offered at its rising on the top of Mount 
Pelion, 36 n. 

the star of Isis, ii. 34, 119 ; in con- 
nexion with the Sed festival, 152 sg. 

Sis in Cilicia, i. 144 

Sister of a god, Í. 51 

Sisters, kings marry their, i. 316 

Sizu in Cilicia, i. 144 

Skin, bathing in dew at Midsummer as 
remedy for diseases of the, i. 247, 248; 
of ox stuffed and set up, 296 sg. ; body 
of Egyptian dead placed in a bull’s, 
ii, 15 2.2; of sacrificial victim used in 
the rite of the new birth, 155 sg. 

Skinner, Principal J., on the burnt 
sacrifice of children, ii. 219 

Skins of human victims, uses made of, i. 
293; of horses stuffed and set up at 
graves, 293, 294 

Skull, drinking out of a king’s, in order 
to be inspired by his spirit, ii, 171r 

Sky conceived by the Egyptians as a 
cow, i. 283 2.2 

and earth, myth of their violent 
separation, i. 283 

—— -god, Attis as a, i, 282 sgg. i 
married to Earth-goddess, 282, with 
n.2; mutilation of the, 283 

Slaughter of prisoners often a sacrifice to 
the gods, i. 290 2.2 

Slave Coast of West Africa, sacred men 
and women on the, i, 65, 68; Ewe- 
speaking peoples of the, 83 2.3 

Slaves, sacred, in Western Asia, i. 39 7.1 
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Slaying of the Dragon by Apollo at 
Delphi, ii. 240 sg. 

Sleep of the god in winter, ii. 41 

Smell, evil, used to avert demons, ii. 
261 

Smeroe, Mount, volcano in Java, i, 221 

Smith, George Adam, on fertility of 
Bethlehem, i. 257 2.8 

Smith, W. Robertson, on the date of 
the month Tammuz, i. ro 2.1; on 
anointing as consecration; 21 2.8; on 
Baal as god of fertility, 26 sg.; on 
caves in Semitic religion, 169 2.°; on 
Tophet, 177 2.4; on the predominance 
of goddesses over gods in early Semitic 
religion, ii, 213; on the sacrifice of 
children to Moloch, 220 z.1 

Smoking as a mode of inducing in- 
spiration, ii. 172 

Snake-entwined goddess found at Gour- 
nia, i. 88 

Snakes as fathers of human beings, i. 82; 
fed with milk, 84 sgg. See also 
Serpents 

Snorri Sturluson, on the dismemberment 
of Halfdan the Black, ii. 100 

Sobk, a crocodile-shaped Egyptian god, 
identified with the sun, ii, 123 

Sochit or Sochet, epithet of Isis, ii. 117 

Society, ancient, built on the principle of 
the subordination of the individual to 
the community, i. 300 

Socrates (church historian) on sacred 
prostitution, i. 37 7.2 

Söderblom, N., on an attempted reform 
of the old Iranian religion, ii, 83 7.? 

Sodom and Gomorrah, the destruction of, 
i, 222 2.1 , 

Soerakarta, district of. Java, conduct of 
natives in an earthquake, i. 202 2.3 

Sokari (Seker), a title of Osiris, ii. 87 

Sol invictus, i. 304 2.3 

Solanum campylanthum, ii. 47 

Solomon, King, puts Adoni-jah to death, 
iy ue Fee 

, the Baths of, i, 78; in Moab, 215 


sq. 

Solstice, the summer, the Nile rises at 
the, ii. 31 7.1, 33 

—, the winter, reckoned the Nativity 
of the Sun, i. 303 ; Egyptian ceremony 
at, ii, 50 

Somali, marriage custom of the, ii. 246, 
247 

Son of a god, i. 5r 

Sons of God, i. 78 sgg. 

f Sophocles on the burning of Hercules, i. 
III 

Sorcerers or priests, order of effeminate, 
ii, 253 344g. 

Sorrowful One, the vaults of the, ii. 4x 

Sothic or Siriac period, ii. 36 
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Sothis, Egyptian name for the star Sirìus, 
ii. 34. See Sirius 

Soul of a tree in a bird, ii, r11 #.1; of 
the rice in the first sheaf cut, 239 

tl of Osiris,” a bird, ii. r10 

-cakes eaten at the feast of All 
Souls in Europe, ii, 70, 71 Sg., 73: 
78 s49. 

‘*Souling,” custom of, on All Souls’ Day 
in England, ii. 79 

‘« —— Day” in Shropshire, ii. 78 

Souls of the dead, reincarnation of the, 
i. gt sgg. ; brought back among the 
Gonds, 95 sg. 

——., feasts of All, ii. 51 sgg. 

South Slavs, devices of women to obtain 
offspring, i. 96; marriage customs of, 
ii. 246 

Sowers and ploughmen drenched with 
water as a rain-charm, i. 238 sg. 

Sowing, Prussian custom at, i. 238 sg. ; 
rites of, ii. 40 sgg. 

and ploughing, ceremony of, in the 
rites of Osiris, ii. 87, 90, 96; and 
planting, regulated by the phases of 
the moon, 133 5¢g. 

Sozomenus, church historian, on sacred 
prostitution, i. 37 

Spain, bathing on St. John's Eve in, i. 
248 

Sparta destroyed by an earthquake, i. 
196 2.4 

Spartans, their attempt to stop an earth- 
quake, i, 196 

—— their flute-band, i. 196 

— their uniform red, i. 196 

—— at Thermopylae, i. 197 x. 

—— their regard for the full moon, it. 
141 

their brides dressed as men on the 
wedding night, ii. 260 

Spencer, Baldwin, on reincarnation of 
the dead, i, 100 x. 

Spencer, B., and Gillen, F. J., on 
Australian belief in conception without 
sexual intercourse, i. 99 

Spermus, king of Lydia, i. 183 

Spieth, J., on the Ewe peoples, i. 70 .* 

Spirit animals supposed to enter women 
and be born from them, i. 97 sg. 

-children left by ancestors, i. 100 sg. 

Spirits supposed to consort with women, 
i, 91; of ancestors in the form of 
animals, 83; of forefathers thought to 
dwell in rivers, ii. 38 

— of dead chiefs worshipped by the 
whole tribe, ii. 175, 176, 177, 179, 
181 sg., 187; thought to control the 
rain, 188 ; prophesy through living men 
and women, 192 sg. ; reincarnated in 
animals, 193. See also Ancestral spirits 

Spring called Persephone, fi. 41 
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Springs, worship of hot, i. 206 sgg. ; bath- 
ing in, at Midsummer, 246, 247, 248, 


249 

Staffordshire, All Souls’ Day in, ii. 79 

Standard, Egyptian, resembling a pla- 
centa, ii, 156 7.1 

Stanikas, male children of sacred prosti- 
tutes, i, 63 

Star of Bethlehem, i. 259 

—— of Salvation, i, 258 

-spangled cap of Attis, i. 284 

Steinn in Hringariki, barrow of Halfdan 
at, ii. 100 

Stella Maris, an epithet of the Virgin 
Mary, ii, 119 

Stengel, P., on sacrificial ritual of Eleu- 
sis, i. 292 7.8 

Stlatlum Indians of British Columbia 
respect the animals and plants which 
they eat, ii. 44 

Stocks, sacred, among the Semites, i. 
107 394. 

Stones, holed, custom of passing through, 
i. 36; to commemorate the dead, ii. 
203 

, sacred, anointed, i. 36; among 
the Semites, 107 sgg.; among the 
Khasis, 108 7.1 

Strabo, on the concubines of Ammon, i. 
72; on Albanian moon-god, 73 2.4; 
on Castabala, 168 2.8; his description 
of the Burnt Land of Lydia, 193; on 
the frequency of earthquakes at Phila- 
delphia, 195; his description of 
Rhodes, 195 2.3; on Nysa, 206 7.1; 
on the priests of Pessinus, 286 

Stratonicea in Caria, eunuch priest at, i. 
270 ”.*; rule as to the pollution of 
death at, ii. 227 sg. 

String music in religion, i. 54 

Su-Mu, a tribe of Southern China, said 

o. be governed by a woman, ii. 211 

n. i 

Subordination of the individual to the 
community, the principle of ancient 
society, i. 300 

Substitutes for human sacrifices, i. x46 
SJ., 219 $9., 285, 289, ii. 99, 221 

Succession to the crown under mother- 

en (female kinship), i. 44, ii, 18, 210 

n. 

Sudan, the negroes of, their regard for 
the phases of the moon, ii, 141 

Sudanese, their conduct in an earth- 
guake, i. 198 

Sufetes of Carthage, i. 116 

Sugar-bag totem, i. rox 

Suicides, custom observed at graves of, 
i. 93; ghosts of, feared, 292 2.3 

Suk, their beliefin serpents as reincarna- 
tions of the dead, i. 82, 85 

Sulla at Aedepsus, i, 212 
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Sumatra, the Bataks of, i, 199, ii. 2393 
the Loeboes of, 264 

Sumba, East Indian island, annuat 
festival of the New Year and of the 
dead in, ii. 55 sg. 

Sumerians, their origin and civilization, 
LETS: 

Summer on the Mediterranean rainless, 
i. 159 sg. 

— called Aphrodite, ii. 41 

festival of Adonis, i. 226, 232 #. 

Sun, temple of the, at Baalbec, i. 163 ; 
Adonis interpreted as the, 228; the 
Nativity of the, at the winter solstice, 
303 sgg.; Osiris interpreted as the, ii. 
120 sgg.; called ‘‘the eye of Horus,” 
121; worshipped in Egypt, 122, 123 
sqq.; the power of regeneration as- 
cribed to the, 143 2.4; salutations to 
the rising, 193 

and earth, annual marriage of, i, 

47 5g. 

-god annually married to Earth- 

goddess, i. 47 sg.; the Egyptian, ii. 

123 sqqg.; hymns to the, 123 sg, 

-goddess of the Hittites, i. 133 7. 

—— the Unconquered, Mithra identified 
with, i. 304 

Superiority of the goddess in the myths 
of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 20r sg.; 
of goddesses over gods in societies 
organized on mother-kin, 202 sgg.; 
legal, of women over men in ancient 
Egypt, 214 

Supplementary days, five, in the Egyptian 
year, ii. 6; in the ancient Mexican 
year, 28 7.2; in the old Iranian year, 
67, 68 

Supreme gods in Africa, ii. 165, 173 57., 
174, 186, with note, 187 7.1, 188 sg., 
190 

Swastika, i. 122 2.) 

Sweden, May-pole or Midsummer-tree 
in, i. 250; Midsummer bride and 
bridegroom in, 251 ; kings of, answer- 
able for the fertility of the ground, ii. 
220; marriage custom in, to ensure 
the birth of a boy, 262 

‘Sweethearts of St. John” in Sardinia, 
i, 244 sg. 

Swine not eaten by people of Pessinus, i. 
265; not eaten by worshippers of 
Adonis, 265; not allowed to enter 
Comana in Pontus, 265, See also Pigs 

Sword, girls married to a, i. 6x 

Sycamore, effigy of Osiris placed on 
boughs of, ii, 88, rro; sacred to 
Osiris, 110 

Syene (Assuan), inscriptions at, ii. 35 
n 


Symbolism, coarse, of Osirisand Dionysus, 
fi, 112, 113 
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Symmachus, on the festival of the Great 
Mother, i. 298 

Syracuse, the Blue Spring at, i. 213 2.1 

Syria, Adonis in, i, 13 sgg.; ‘holy 
men” in, 77 sg.; hot springs resorted 
to by childless women in, 213 sgg. ; 
subject to earthquakes, 222 2.1; the 
Nativity of the Sun at the winter 
solstice in, 303 ; turning money at the 
new moon in, ii 149 

Syrian god Hadad, i. 15 

peasants believe that women can 

conceive without sexual intercourse, i. 
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women apply to saints for offspring, 
i, 109 

— writer on the reasons for assigning 
Christmas to the twenty-fifth of Dec- 
ember, i. 304 5g. 


Ta-uz (Tammuz), mourned by Syrian 
women in Harran, i. 230 
Taanach, burial of children in jars at, i. 
Iog 2.4 
Tacitus as to German observation of the 
moon, ii. 141 
Taenarum in Laconia, Poseidon wor- 
shipped at, i. 203 2.2 
Talaga Bodas, volcano in Java, i. 204 
Talbot, P. Amaury, on self-mutilation, 
i, 270 n.1 
Talismans, crowns and wreaths as, ii. 
242 Sg. 
Tamarisk, sacred to Osiris, ii. 110 sg. 
Tami, the, of German New Guinea, their 
theory of earthquakes, i. 198 
Tamil temples, dancing-girls in, i. 6x 
Tamirads, diviners, i. 42 
Tammuz, i. 6 sgg. ; equivalent to Adonis, 
6 n.l; his worship of Sumerian 
origin, 7 sg.; meaning of the name, 
8; “true son of the deep water,” 8, 
246; laments for, 9 sg.; the month 
of, 10 2.1, 230; mourned for at Jeru- 
salem, Ir, 17, 20; as a corn-spirit, 
230; his bones ground in a mill and 
scattered to the wind, 230 
=—— and Ishtar, i. 8 sg. 
Tangkul Nagas of Assam, their annual 
festival of the dead, ii. 57 sgg. 
Tanjore, dancing-girls at, i. 61 
Tantalus murders his son Pelops, i. 
18r 
Tark, Tarku, Trok, Troku, syllables in 
names of Cilician priests, i. 144; 
perhaps the name of a Hittite deity, 
` 147 ; perhaps the name of the god of 
Olba, 148, 165 
Tarkimos, priest of Corycian Zeus, i, 
14 
ONOS, name of two Cilician 
kings, i 145 7.2 


Tarkuaris, priest of Corycian Zeus, I. 
145; priestly king of Olba, 145 

Tarkudimme or Tarkuwassimi, name on 
Hittite seal, i. 145 2.? 

Tarkumbios, priest of Corycian Zeus, i. 
145 

Tarsus, climate and fertility of, i. r18 ; 
school of philosophy at, 118; Sandan 
and Baal at, 142 sg., 161; priesthood 
of Hercules at, 143; Fortune of the 
City on coins of, 164; divine triad at, 
I7I 

, the Baal of, i. 117 sgg., 162 sg. 

—, Sandan of, i. 124 sgg. 

Tat or tatu pillar. See Ded pillar 

Tate, H. R., on serpent-worship, i. 85 

Tattoo-marks of priests, i. 74 2.4 

Taurians of the Crimea, their use of the 
heads of prisoners, i. 294 

Taurobolium in the rites of Cybele, i. 
274 sqg.; or Tauropolium, 275 n+ 

Taurus mountains, i, 120 

Tears of Isis thought to swell the Nile, ii. 
33; rain thought to be the tears of 
gods, 33 

Tegea, tombstones at, i. 87 

Telamon, father of Teucer, i. 145 

Tell-el-Amarna letters, i. 16 7.5, 21 7.2, 
135%.; the new capital of King Ameno- 
phis IV., ii. 123 2.1, 124, 125 

Tell Taannek (Taanach), burial of 
children in jars at, i. 109 7.1 

Tempe, the Vale of, ii. 240 

Temple-tombs of kings, ii. 161 sg., 167 
Sq., 170 599., 174, 194 $q. 

Temples of dead kings, ii. 161 sg., 167 
SJ., 170 S97., 194 SẸ. 

Tenggereese of Java sacrifice to volcano, 
i. 220 

Tentyra (Denderah), temple of Osiris at, 
ii, 86 

Ternate, the sultan of, his sacrifice of 
human victims to a volcano, i. 220 

Tertullian on the fasts of Isis and Cybele, 
i. 302 2.4; on the date of the Cruci- 
fixion, 306 7.5 

Teshub or Teshup, name of Hittite god, 
i. 135 7%., 148 x. 

Teso, the, of Central Africa, medicine- 
men dressed as women among the, ii. 
257 

Testicles of rams in the rites of Attis, i. 
269 7. ; of bull used in rites of Cybele 
and Attis, 276 

Têt, New Year festival in Annam, ii 
62 

Tet pillar. See Ded pillar 

Teti, king of Egypt, ii. 5 

Teucer, said to have instituted human 
sacrifice, i, 146 

and Ajax, names of priestly kings 

of Olba, i. 144 5g., 148, 161 
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Teucer, son of Tarkuaris, priestly king of 
Olba, i 151, 157 

, son of Telamon, founds Salamis in 
Cyprus, i. 145 

——, son of Zenophanes, high-priest of 
Olbian Zeus, i. 151 

Teucrids, dynasty at Salamis in Cyprus, 
i, 145 

Teutonic year reckoned from October rst, 
ii. 81 

Thargelion, an Attic month, ii. 239 2. 

Theal, G. McCall, on the worship of 
ancestors among the Bantus, ii. 176 sg. 

Theban priests, their determination of 
the solar year, ii. 26 

Thebes in Boeotia, stone lion at, i. 184 
n.3 ; festival of the Laurel-bearing at, 
ii, 241 

—— in Egypt, temple of Ammon at, i. 
72; the Memnonium at, ii. 35 72. ; the 
Valley of the Kings at, 90 

Theias, a Syrian king, i. 43 2.4; father 
of Adonis, 55 2.4 

Theism late in human history, ii. 41 

Theocracy in the Pelew Islands, tendency 
to, ii. 208 

Theopompus on the names of the seasons, 
ii. 41 

Thera, worship of the Mother of the 
Gods in, i. 280 %.} 

Thermopylae, the Spartans at, i. 197 2.3; 
the hot springs of, 210 sgg. 

Thesmophoria, i. 43 %.4; sacrifice to 
serpents at the, 88; pine-cones at the, 
278; fast of the women at the, ii. 40 
sq. 

Thetis and her infant son, i. 180 

Thirty years, the Sed festival held nomi- 
nally at intervals of, ii. 151 

Thonga, Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
their belief in serpents as reincarna- 
tions of the dead, i. 82; their presenta- 
tion of infants to the moon, ii. 144 sg. ; 
worship of the dead among the, 180 
Sg. 

—— chiefs buried secretly, ii, 104 sg. 

Thongs, legends as to new settlements 
enclosed by, ii. 249 sg. 

Thoth, Egyptian god of wisdom, ii. 7, 
17; teaches Isis a spell to restore the 
dead to life, 8; restores the eye of 
Horus, 17 

Thoth, the first month of the Egyptian 
year, ii. 36, 93 sg. 

Thracian villages, custom at Carnival in, 
ii. 99 sg. 

Threshing corn by oxen, ii. 45 

Threshold, burial of infants under the, i, 
93 34. 

Thucydides on military music, i. 196 2.8; 
on the sailing of the fleet for Syracuse, 
226 2.4 


INDEX 


Ovew distinguished from é¢vayltew, L 
316 2.) 

Thunder and lightning, sacrifices to, i. 
157; the Syrian, Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and Hittite god of, 163 sg. 

———-god of the Hittites, with a bull and 
an axe as his emblems, i. 134 sgg. 

—— totem, i, ror 

Thunderbolt as emblem of Hittite god, 
i. 134, 136; as divine emblem, 163 

—— and ears of corn, emblem of god 
Hadad, i. 163 

Thurston, Edgar, on dancing-girls in 
India, i, 62 

Thyatira, hero Tyrimnus at, i, 183 7, 

Thymbria, sanctuary of Charon at, i, 
205 

Tiberius, the Emperor, persecuted the 
Egyptian religion, ii. 95 2.1 

Tibullus, on the rising of Sirius, ii. 34 2.3 

Tiele, C. P., on rock-hewn sculptures at 
Boghaz-Keui, i. 140 2.1; on the 
death of Saracus, 174 2.7; on Isis, ii. 
115; on the nature of Osiris, 126 7.? 

Tiger's ghost, deceiving a, ii. 263 

Tiglath-Pileser III., king of Assyria, i. 
14, 16, 163 2.3 

Tii, Egyptian queen, mother of Amen- 
ophis IV., ii. 123 2.1 

Tille, A., on beginning of Teutonic 
winter, ii, 81 2.3 

Timber felled in the waning of the 
moon, ii. 133, 135 sg., 137 

Timor, theory of earthquakes in, i. 197 

Timotheus, on the death of Attis, i 
264 2. 

Tiru-kalli-kundram, dancing-girls at, i, 
61 

Titane, shrine of Aesculapius at, i. 8x 

Tobolbel, in the Pelew Islands, ii. 266 

Tod, J., on rites of goddess Gouri, i. 
241 Sg. 

Todas of the Neilgherry Hills, custom as 
to the pollution of death observed by 
sacred dairyman among the, ii. 228 

Togo-land, West Africa, the Ewe people 
of, i. 282 2,2; the Ho tribe of, ii. 104 

Tomb of Midas, i. 286; of Hyacinth, 


14 

Tombs of the kings of Uganda, ii. 168 
sg. ; of kings sacred, 194 sg. 

Tongans, their theory of an earthquake, 
i. 200 5g. 

Tongue of sacrificial ox cut out, ii. 251 sg. 

Tonquin, annual festival of the dead in, 
ii, 62 

Tophet, at Jerusalem, i. 177 

Toradjas of Central Celebes, their theory 
of rain, ii. 33 

Torres Straits Islands, worship of animal- 
shaped heroes in the, i. 139 7.3; 
death-dances in the, ii. 53 2. 


INDEX 


Totemism in Kiziba, ii. 173, 174 2.1 

Toulon, Midsummer custom at, i. 
248 sg. 

Town, charm to protect a, ii. 249 39g. 

Tozer, H. F., on Mount Argaeus, i. 
191 

Traditions of kings torn in pieces, ii. 
97 s4. 

Tralles in Lydia, i. 38 

Transference of Egyptian festivals from 
one month to the preceding month, ii. 
92 sgg. 

Transformation of men into women, 
attempted, in obedience to dreams, ii. 
255 sgg.; of women into men, 
attempted, 255 7.1 

Transition from mother-kin to father- 
kin, ii. 261 2.8 

Transylvania, harvest customs among 
the Roumanians and Saxons of, i. 
237 Sg. 

Travancore, dancing-girls in, i. 63 $g. 

Treason, old English punishment of, i. 
290 2.2 

Tree decked with bracelets, anklets, etc., 
i. 240; soul of a, in a bird, ii, 111 %.! 

—— of life in Eden, i. 186 2.4 

-bearers (Dendrophori) in the wor- 

ship of Cybele and Attis, i, 266 7.2, 

267 

-spirit, Osiris as a, ii. 107 sgg. 

Trees, spirit-children awaiting birth in, 
i, 100; sacrificial victims hung on, 
146; represented on the monuments 
of Osiris, ii, 110 sg. ; felled in the 
waning of the moon, 133, 135 34., 
137; growing near the graves of dead 
kings revered, 162, 164 

and rocks, Greek ‘belief as to birth 
from, i. 107 2.1 

Triad, divine, at Tarsus, i. 171 

Trident, emblem of Hittite thunder-god, 
i. 134, 135; emblem of Indian deity, 
170 

Tristram, H. B., on date of the corn- 
reaping in Palestine, i. 232 7. 

Trobriands, the, i. 84 

Trokoarbasis, priest of Corycian Zeus, i. 
145 

Trokombigremis, 
Zeus, i. 145 

t! True of speech,” epithet of Osiris, ii. 
2I 

Trumpets, blowing of, in the rites of 
Attis, i, 268 

Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, 

` dedicated men and women among the, 
i. 69 sg.; ordeal of chastity among 
the, 115 #.?; their annual festival of 
the dead, ii. 66 ».? 

Tubilustrium at Rome, i. 268 7.? 

Tulava, sacred prostitution in, i. 63 


priest of Corycian 
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Tully River, in Queensland, belief of the 
natives as to conception without sexual 
intercourse, i, 102 

Tum of Heliopolis, an Egyptian sun- 
god, ii. 123 

Turner, George, on sacred stones, i. 
108 2.1 

‘Turquoise, Mistress of,” at Sinai, i. 


53 

Tusayan Indians, their custom at plant- 
ing, i. 239 

Tuscany, volcanic district of, i. 208 2,1 

Tusser, Thomas, on planting peas and 
beans, ii. 134 

Twin, the navel-string of the King of 
Uganda called his Twin, ii. 147 

Twins, precautions taken by women at 
the graves of, i. 93 2.3 

Two-headed deity, i, 165 sg. 

Tyana, Hittite monument at, i. 122 2,3 

Tybi, an Egyptian month, ii. 93 2.2 

Tylon or Tylus, a Lydian hero, i. 183; 
his death and resurrection, 186 sg. 

Tylor, Sir Edward B., on fossil bones 
as a source of myths, i. 157 sg.; on 
names for father and mother, 281 

Typhon slays Hercules, i. 111 ; Corycian 
cave of, 155 sg.; his battle with the 
gods, 193, 194 

—— and Zeus, battle of, i. 156 sg. 

——, or Set, the brother of Osiris, ii. 6; 
murders Osiris, 7 sg., and mangles 
his body, 10; interpreted as the sun, 
129. See also Set 

Tyre, Melcarth at, i. 16; burning of 
Melcarth at, 110 sg.; festival of ‘‘ the 
awakening of Hercules” at, III; 
king of, his walk on stones of fire, 
II4 sg. 

, kings of, their divinity, i. 16; as 
priests of Astarte, 26 

Tyrimnus, axe-bearing hero at Thyatira, 
i, 183 2. 

Tyrol, feast of All Souls in the, ii. 73 sg. 

Tyropoeon, ravine at Jerusalem, i. 178 


Ucayali River, the Conibos of the, i. 
198; their greetings to the new moon, 
ii, 142 

Uganda, the country of the Baganda, ii. 
167; temples of the dead kings of, 
167, 168 sg., 170 sgy.; human sacri- 
fices offered to prolong the lives of the 
kings of, 223 sgg. See also Baganda 

Uncle, dead, worshipped, ii. 175 

, maternal, in marriage ceremonies 
in India, i. 62 2.4 

Uncleanness caused by contact with the 
dead, ii. 227 sgg. 

Unconguered Sun, Mithra identified with 
the, i. 304 

Unis, king of Egypt, ii. 5 
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Unkulunkulu, ‘‘the Old-Old-one,” the 
first man in the traditions of the Zulus, 
ii, 182 

Unnefer, ‘the Good Being,” a title of 
Osiris, ii. 12 

‘* Unspoken water” in marriage rites, ii. 
245 sg. 

Upsala, human sacrifices in the holy 
grove at, i. 289 sg., ii. 220; the reign 
of Frey at, 100 

Up-uat, Egyptian jackal-god, ii. 154 

Uranus castrated by Cronus, i. 283 

Uri-melech or Adom-melech, king of 
Byblus, i. 14 

Usirniri, temple of, at Busiris, ii. rg 


Valesius, on the standard Egyptian cubit, 
ii. 217 2.) 

Vallabha, an Indian sect, men assimil- 
ated to women in the, ii. 254 

Valley of Hinnom, sacrifices to Moloch 
in the, i. 178 

—— of the Kings at Thebes, ii. 90 

—— of Poison, in Java, i. 203 sg. 

Vancouver Island, the Abts of, ii. 139 2.1 

Vapours, worship of mephitic, i, 203 
59g. 

Varro, on the marriage of the Roman 
gods, ii. 230 sg., 236 2.1; his deriva- 
tion of Dialis from Jove, 230 2.7; 
on Salacia, 233; on Fauna or the 
Good Goddess, 234 2.4 

Vase-painting of Croesus on the pyre, i. 
176 

Vatican, worship of Cybele and Attis on 
the site of the, i. 275 sg. 

Vegetable and animal life associated in 
primitive mind, i. 5 

Vegetation, mythical theory of the growth 
and decay of, i. 3 sgg.; annual decay 
and revival of, represented dramatic- 
ally in the rites of Adonis, 227 sqq. ; 
gardens of Adonis charms to promote 
the growth of, 236 sg., 239; Mid- 
summer fires and couples in relation 
to, 250 sg.; Attis as a god of, 277 
sqq.; Osiris as a god of, ii. 112, 126, 
I3I, 158 

** Veins of the Nile,” near Philae, ii. 40 

Venus, the planet, identified with Astarte, 
i, 258, ii. 35 

and Vulcan, ii, 231 

Venus, the bearded, in Cyprus, ii. 259 7.8 

Vernal festival of Adonis, i. 226 

Verrall, A. W., on the Axnthesteria, i. 
235 2.1 

Vertumnus and Pomona, ii. 235 7.8 

Vestal Virgin, mother of Romulus and 
Remus, ii, 235 

— Virgins, rule as to their election, 
ii. 244 

Vicarious sacrifices for kings, ii, 220 sg. 
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Vicarious and nutritive types of sacrifice, 
ii. 226 

Victims, sacrificial, hung on trees, i. 146 

Victoria Nyanza Lake, Mukasa the god 
of the, ii. 257 

Victory, temple of, on the Palatine Hill 
at Rome, i. 265 

Viehe, Rev. G., on the worship of the 
dead among the Herero, ii. 187 2.1 

Vine, the cultivation of, introduced by 
Osiris, ii. 7, 112 

Vintage festival, Oschophoria, at Athens, 
ii, 258 72.6 

rites at Athens, ii. 238 

Violets sprung from the blood of Attis, 
i, 267 

Virbius or Dianus at Nemi, i. 45 

Virgin, the Heavenly, mother of the 
Sun, i. 303 

birth of Perseus, i. 302 7.4 

Mary and Isis, ii. 118 sg. 

—— Mother, the Phrygian Mother 
Goddess as a, i. 281 

mothers, tales of, i. 264; of gods 
and heroes, 107 

Virginity, sacrifice of, i, 60; recovered 
by bathing in a spring, 280 

Virgins supposed to conceive through 
eating certain food, i. 96 

Virility, sacrifice of, in the rites of Attis 
and Astarte, i. 268 sg., 270 sg. ; other 
cases of, 270 2,2 

Vitrolles, bathing at Midsummer at, i, 
248 

Viza, in Thrace, Carnival custom at, ii. 
gt 

Volcanic region of Cappadocia, i 189 
sqq. 

religion, i. 188 sgg. 
Volcanoes, the worship of, i. 216 sq. 
human victims thrown into, 219 sg. 
Vosges, the Upper, rule as to the shear- 
ing of sheep in, ii. 134 2. 

Mountains, feast of All Souls in 
the, ii. 69 

Votiaks of Russia, annual festivals of the 
dead among the, ii. 76 sg. 

Voyage in boats of papyrus in the rites 
of Osiris, ii. 88 

Vulcan, the fire-god, father of Caeculus, 
ii, 235 

—-, the husband of Maia or Majestas, 
ii. 232 sg.; his Flamen, 232 

—— and Venus, ii. 231 


Wabisa, Bantu tribe of Rhodesia, ii. 174 

Wabondei, of Eastern Africa, their belief 
in serpents as reincarnations of the 
dead, i. 82; their rule as to the 
cutting of posts for building, ii. 137 

Wachsmuth, C., on Easter ceremonies 
in the Greek Church, i, 254 


INDEX 


Wagogo, the, of German East Africa, 
their ceremony at the new moon, ii. 
143 

Wahehe, a Bantu tribe of German East 
Africa, the worship of the dead among 
the, ii. 188 sgg.; their belief in a 
supreme god Nguruhe, 188 sg. 

Wailing of women for Adonis, i. 224 

Wajagga of German East Africa, their 
way of appeasing ghosts of suicides, i. 
292 n.°; their human sacrifices at 
irrigation, ii, 38 

Wales, All Souls’ Day in, ii. 79 

Wallachia, harvest custom in, i. 237 

Wamara, a worshipful dead king, ii. 174 

Waning of the moon, theories to account 
for the, ii. 130; time for felling 
timber, 135 syg. 

War, sacrifice of a blind bull before 
going to, ii. 250 sg. 

—— -dance of king before the ghosts of 
his ancestors, ii. 192 , 

Warner, Mr., on Caffre ideas’ about 
lightning, ii. 177 7.1 

Warramunga of Central Australia, their 
belief in the reincarnation of the dead, 
i. 100; their tradition of purification 
by fire, 180 2.? 

Warts supposed to be affected by the 
moon, ii. 149 

Water thrown on the last corn cut, a 
rain-charm, i. 237 sg.; marvellous 
properties attributed to, at Midsummer 
(the festival of St. John), 246 sgg. ; 
prophetic, drunk on St. John’s Eve, 
247 

of Life, i. 9 

Waterbrash, a Huzul cure for, ii. 149 sq. 

Wave accompanying earthquake, i. 202 


sq. 

Weaning of children, belief as to the, 
in Angus, ii. 148 

Weavers, caste of, i. 62 

Weeks, Rev. J. H., on inconsistency of 
savage thought, i. 5 7. ; on the names 
for the supreme god among many 
tribes of Africa, ii. 186 2. 

Wellalaick, festival of the dead among 
the Letts, ii. 74 

Wen-Ammon, Egyptian traveller, i. 14, 
75 34. f 

West, Oriental religions in the, i, 298 
sqq. 

earann, D., on the worship of 
Nyakang among the Shilluks, ii. 165 

Whalers, their bodies cut up and used as 
-charms, ii. 106 

Wheat forced for festival, i. 243, 244, 
251 SJ., 253 

—— and barley, the cultivation of, 
introduced by Osiris, ii. 7; discovered 
by Isis, 116 
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Whip made of human skin used in cere- 
monies for the prolongation of the 
king’s life, ii, 224, 225 

Whitby, All Souls’ Day at, ii. 79 

White, Rev. G, E., on dervishes of Asia 
Minor, i. 170 

White, Miss Rachel Evelyn (Mrs, Wedd), 
on the position of women in ancient 
Egypt, ii. 214 2.1, 216 7.3 

White the colour of Upper Egypt, ii. 
21 2.4 

birds, souls of dead kings incarnats 

in, ii, 162 

bull, soul of a dead king incarnate 

in a, ii. 164 

Crown of Upper Egypt, ii. 20, 21 
n.l; worn by Osiris, 87 

—— roses dyed red by the blood of 
Aphrodite, i. 226 

Whydah, King of, his worship of 
serpents, i. 67 ; serpents fed at, 86 7.1 

Wicked after death, fate of the, in 
Egyptian religion, ii. 14 

Widow-burning in Greece, i. 177 2.8 

Widowed Flamen, the, ii, 227 sgg. 

Wiedemann, Professor A., on Wen- 
Ammon, i. 76 2.1; on the Egyptian 
name of Isis, ii. 50 2.4 

Wigtowashire, harvest custom in, i. 237 
n. 

Wiimbaio tribe of South-Eastern Aus- 
tralia, their medicine-men, i. 75 7.4 
Wilkinson, Sir J. G., on corn-stuffed 

effigies of Osiris, ii. 91 7.3 

Wilson, C. T., and R. W. Felkin, on 
the worship of the dead kings of 
Uganda, ii, 173 2.? 

Winckler, H., his excavations at Boghaz- 
Keui, i, 125 2., 135 7%. 

Winged deities, i. 165 sg. 

disc as divine emblem, i. 132 

Winnowing-fans, ashes of human victims 
scattered by, ii. 97, 106 

Winter called Cronus,' ii. 41 

—— sleep of the god, ii. 41 

solstice reckoned the Nativity of the 
Sun, i, 303; Egyptian ceremony at 
the, ii. so 

Wissowa, Professor G., on introduction 
of Phrygian rites at Rome, i. 267 z. ; 
on Orcus, ii, 23x 2.5; on Ops and 
Consus, 233 7.8; on the marriage of 
the Roman gods, 236 n.1 

Wives of dead kings sacrificed at their 
tombs, ii, 168 

Wives, human, of gods, i. 61 sgg., ii. 
207; in Western Asia and Egypt, 70 
599. ` 

Wiwa chiefs reincarnated in pythons, ii, 
193 

Wogait, Australian tribe, their belief in 
conception without cohabitation, i, 103 
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Woman feeding serpent in Greek art, i. 
875g. ; as inspired prophetess of a god, 
ii. 257 

Woman's dress assumed by men to 
deceive dangerous spirits, ii, 262 
sq. 

Wonen pass through holed stones as 
cure for barrenness, i. 36, with 72.4 
impregnated by dead saints, 78 sg. 
impregnated by serpents, 80 sgg. 
fear to be impregnated by ghosts, 93 ; 
impregnated by the flower of the 
banana, 93; excluded from sacrifices 
to Hercules, 113 #.!; their high 
importance in the social system of the 
Pelew Islanders, ii. 205 sgg. ; the culti- 
vation of the staple food in the hands 
of women (Pelew Islands), 206 sg. ; 
their social importance increased by 
the combined influence of mother-kin 
and landed property, 209; their legal 
superiority to men in ancient Egypt, 
214; impregnated by fire, 7235; 
priests dressed as, 253 sgg. ; dressed 
as men, 255 2.1, 257; excluded from 
sacrifices to Hercules, 258 2.5; dressed 
as men at marriage, 262 sgg. ; dressed 
as men at circumcision, 263. See 
also Barrenness, Childless, and Sacred 
Women 

— as prophetesses inspired by dead 
chiefs, ii. 192 sg. ; inspired by gods, 
207 

, living, regarded as the wives of 
dead kings, ii. 191, 192; reputed the 
wives of gods, 207 

Women’s hair, sacrifice of, i. 38 

Wororu, man supposed to cause con- 
ception in women without sexual 
intercourse, i. 105 

Worship of ancestral spirits among the 
Bantu tribes of Africa, ii. 174 sgg.; 
among the Khasis of Assam, 203 

of the dead perhaps fused with the 

propitiation of the corn-spirit, i. 233 

sqq. ; among the Bantu tribes, ii. 174 

59g. 

: of dead kings and chiefs in Africa, 

ji, 160 sgg. ; among the Barotse, 194 

sg. ; an important element in African 

religion, 195 sg. 

of hot springs, i. 206 sgg. 

—— of mephitic vapours, i. 203 sgq. 

—— of volcanoes, i. 216 sgq. 

Worshippers of Osiris forbidden to injure 
fruit-trees and to stop up wells, ii, 
TEL 

t Wounds between the arms ” of Hebrew 
prophets, i. 74 2.4 

of the Naaman,” Arab name for 
the scarlet anemone, i. 226 

Wreaths as amulets, ii. 242 sg. 
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Wünsch, R., on the Anthesteria, i. 235 
a.t; on modern survivals of festivals 
of Adonis, 246; on Easter ceremonies 
in the Greek church, 254 z. 

Wyse, W., ii. 35 2.3, 5x 2.1 


Xenophanes of Colophon on the Egyptian 
rites of mourning for gods, ii. 42, 43 


Yam, island of Torres Straits, heroes 
worshipped in animal forms in, i 
139 2.1 

Yap, one of the Caroline Islands, prosti- 
tution of unmarried girls in, ii, 265 sg. 

Yarilo, a personification of vegetation, i. 


253 

Year, length of the solar, determined by 
the Theban priests, ii. 26 

, the fixed Alexandrian, ii. 28, 49, 


92 


, theCeltic, reckoned from November 

Ist, ii, 8x 

, the Egyptian, a vague year, not 

corrected by intercalation, ii. 24 sg. 

of God, a Sothic period, ii. 36 2.2; 
began with the rising of Sirius, 35 

-—, the old Iranian, ii. 67 

——,, the Julian, ii. 28 

—, the Teutonic, 
October rst, ii. 8r 

Yehar-baal, king of Byblus, i. 14 

Yehaw-melech, king of Byblus, i. 14 

Ynglings, a Norse family, descended from 
Frey, ii. 100 

Yombe, a Bantu tribe of Northern 
Rhodesia, their sacrifice of first-fruits 
to the dead, ii. 191 

Youth restored by the witch Medea, i. 
180 sg. 

Yucatan, calendar of the Indians of, ii 
29 7”. 

Yukon River in Alaska, ii. 51 

Yungman tribe of Australia, their beliet 
as to the birth of children, i. ror 

Yuruks, pastoral people of Cilicia, i 
150 #2 


reckoned from 


Zambesi, the Barotse of the, ii. 193 

Zas, name of priest of Corycian Zeus, i, 
155 

Zechariah, on the mourning of or for 
Hadadrimmon, i. 15 2,4; on wounds 
of prophet, 74 2.4 

Zekar-baal, king of Byblus, i, 14 

Zend-Avesta, on the Fravashis, ii, 67 
sq. 

Zenjirli in Syria, Hittite sculptures at, i. 
134; Statue of horned god at, 163 
Zer, old Egyptian king, his true Hcrus 

name Khent, ii. 20 2#.}, 154. See 
Khent 
Zerka, river in Moab, i. 2153 7.1 


INDEX 


Zeus, god of Tarsus assimilated to, i. 
119, 143; Cilician deity assimilated 
to, 144 sgg., 148, 152; the flower of, 
186, 187; identified with Attis, 282; 
castrates his father Cronus, 283; the 
father of dew, ii. 137; the Saviour of the 
City, at Magnesia on the Maeander, 238 

———, Corycian, priests of, i. 145, 155; 
temple of, 155 

and Hecate at Stratonicea in Caria, 

i, 270 2.2, 227 

, Labrandeus, the Carian, i. 182 

—, Olbian, ruins of his temple at 
Olba, i. 151; his cave or chasm, 158 
sq. ; his priest Teucer, 159; a god of 
fertility, 159 $44. 

, Olybrian, i. 167 2,3 

-—— Papas, i 281 #.? 
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Zeus and Typhon, battle of, 1. 156 sg., 
160 

Zimmern, H., on Mylitta, i. 37 2.2 

Zimri, king of Israel, burns himself, ù 
174 2.7, 176 

Zion, Mount, traditionally identified with 
Mount Moriah, ii. 2x9 z.} 

Zoroastrian fire-worship in Cappadocia, 
i, 191 

Zulu medicine-men or diviners, i. 74 7.4, 
75; their charm to fertilize fields, ii, 
102 sq. 

Zulus, their belief in serpents as reincar- 
nations of the dead, i. 82, 84; their 
observation of the moon, ii. 134 s4. $ 
the worship of the dead among the, 
182 sgg. ; their sacrifice of a bull to 
prolong the life of the king, 222 


THE END 
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PREFACE 


In the last part of this work we examined the figure of 
the Dying and Reviving God as it appears in the Oriental 
religions of classical antiquity. With the present instalment 
of The Golden Bough we pursue the same theme in other 
religions and among other races. Passing from the East to 
Europe we begin with the religion of ancient Greece, which 
embodies the now familiar conception in two typical examples, 
the vine-god Dionysus and the corn-goddess Persephone, 
with her mother and duplicate Demeter. Both of these 
Greek divinities are personifications of cultivated plants, and 
a consideration of them naturally leads us on to investigate 
similar personifications elsewhere. Now of all the plants 
which men have artificially reared for the sake of food the 
cereals are on the whole the most important ; therefore it is 
natural that the religion of primitive agricultural communities 
should be deeply coloured by the principal occupation of 
their lives, the care of the corn. Hence the frequency with 
which the figures of the Corn-mother and Corn-maiden, 
answering to the Demeter and Persephone of ancient Greece, 
meet us in other parts of the world, and not least of all on 
the harvest-fields of modern Europe. But edible roots as 
well as cereals have been cultivated by many races, especially 
in the tropical regions, as a subsidiary or even as a principal 
means of subsistence ; and accordingly they too enter largely 
into the religious ideas of the peoples who live by them. 


Yet in the case of the roots, such as yams, taro, and potatoes, 
Vv 
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the conception of the Dying and Reviving God appears to 
figure less prominently than in the case of the cereals, per- 
haps for the simple reason that while the growth and decay 
of the one sort of fruit go on above ground for all to see, the 
similar processes of the other are hidden under ground and 
therefore strike the popular imagination less forcibly. 
Having surveyed the variations of our main theme among 
the agricultural races of mankind, we prosecute the enquiry 
among savages who remain more or less completely in the 
hunting, fishing, and pastoral stages of society. The same 
motive which leads the primitive husbandman to adore the 
corn or the roots, induces the primitive hunter, fowler, fisher, 
or herdsman to adore the beasts, birds, or fishes which furnish 
him with the means of subsistence. To him the conception 
of the death of these worshipful beings is naturally presented 
with singular force and distinctness ; since it is no figurative 
or allegorical death, no poetical embroidery thrown over the 
skeleton, but the real death, the naked skeleton, that con- 
stantly thrusts itself importunately on his attention. And 
strange as it may seem to us civilised men, the notion of 
the immortality and even of the resurrection of the lower 
animals appears to be almost as familiar to the savage and 
to be accepted by him with nearly as unwavering a faith as 
the obvious fact of their death and destruction. For the most 
part he assumes as a matter of course that the souls of dead 
animals survive their decease ; hence much of the thought 
of the savage hunter is devoted to the problem of how he can 
best appease the naturally incensed ghosts of his victims so 
as to prevent them from doing him a mischief. This refusal 
of the savage to recognise in death a final cessation of the 
vital process, this unquestioning faith in the unbroken con- 
tinuity of all life, is a fact that has not yet received the 
attention which it seems to merit from enquirers into 
the constitution of the human mind as well as into the 
history of religion, In the following pages I have collected 
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examples of this curious faith; I must leave it to others to 
appraise them, 

Thus on the whole we are concerned in these volumes 
with the reverence or worship paid by men to the natural 
resources from which they draw their nutriment, both vege- 
table and animal. That they should invest these resources 
with an atmosphere of wonder and awe, often indeed with a 
halo of divinity, is no matter for surprise. The circle of 
human knowledge, illuminated by the pale cold light of 
reason, is so infinitesimally small, the dark regions of human 
ignorance which lie beyond that luminous ring are so im- 
measurably vast, that imagination is fain to step up to the 
border line and send the warm, richly coloured beams of her 
fairy lantern streaming out into the darkness; and so, 
peering into the gloom, she is apt to mistake the shadowy 
reflections of her own figure for real beings moving in 
the abyss. In short, few men are sensible of the sharp 
line that divides the known from the unknown; to most 
men it is a hazy borderland where perception and concep- 
tion melt indissolubly into one. Hence to the savage the 
ghosts of dead animals and men, with which his imagination 
peoples the void, are hardly less real than the solid shapes 
which the living animals and men present to his senses ; 
and his thoughts and activities are nearly as much absorbed 
by the one as by the other. Of him it may be said with 
perhaps even greater truth than of his civilised brother, 
“ What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” 

But having said so much in this book of the misty glory 
which the human imagination sheds round the hard material 
realities of the food supply, I am unwilling to leave my 
readers under the impression, natural but erroneous, that 
man has created most of his gods out of his belly. That is 
not so, at least that is not my reading of the history of 
religion. Among the visible, tangible, perceptible elements 
by which he is surrounded—and it is only of these that I 
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presume to speak—there are others than the merely nutri- 
tious which have exerted a powerful influence in touching 
his imagination and stimulating his energies, and so have 
contributed to build up the complex fabric of religion. To 
the preservation of the species the reproductive faculties 
are no less essential than the nutritive; and with them we 
enter on a very different sphere of thought and feeling, to 
wit, the relation of the sexes to each other, with all the 
depths of tenderness and all the intricate problems which 
that mysterious relation involves. The study of the various 
forms, some gross and palpable, some subtle and elusive, in 
which the sexual instinct has moulded the religious con- 
sciousness of our race, is one of the most interesting, as it is 
one of the most difficult and delicate tasks, which await the 
future historian of religion. 

But the influence which the sexes exert on each other, 
intimate and profound as it has been and must always be, is 
far indeed from exhausting the forces of attraction by which 
mankind are bound together in society. The need of mutual 
protection, the economic advantages of co-operation, the 
contagion of example, the communication of knowledge, the 
great ideas that radiate from great minds, like shafts of light 
from high towers —these and many other things combine to 
draw men into communities, to drill them into regiments, 
and to set them marching on the road of progress with a 
concentrated force to which the loose skirmishers of mere 
anarchy and individualism can never hope to oppose a per- 
manent resistance. Hence when we consider how intimately 
humanity depends on society for many of the boons which 
it prizes most highly, we shall probably admit that of all 
the forces open to our observation which have shaped 
human destiny the influence of man on man is by far the 
greatest. If that is so, it seems to follow that among the 
beings, real or imaginary, which the religious imagination 
has clothed with the attributes of divinity, human spirits are 
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likely to play a more important part than the spirits of 
plants, animals, or inanimate objects. I believe that a 
careful examination of the evidence, which has still to be 
undertaken, will confirm this conclusion; and that if we 
could strictly interrogate the phantoms which the human 
mind has conjured up out of the depths of its bottomless 
ignorance and enshrined as deities in the dim light of 
temples, we should find that the majority of them have 
been nothing but the ghosts of dead men. However, to 
say this is necessarily to anticipate the result of future 
research ; and if in saying it I have ventured to make a 
prediction, which like all predictions is liable to be falsified 
by the event, I have done so only from a fear lest, without 
some such warning, the numerous facts recorded in these 
volumes might lend themselves to an exaggerated estimate 
of their own importance and hence to a misinterpretation 


and distortion of history. 
J. G. FRAZER. 
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CHAPTER I 
DIONYSUS 


IN the preceding part of this work we saw that in anti- 
quity the civilised nations of western Asia and Egypt 
pictured to themselves the changes of the seasons, and 
particularly the annual growth and decay of vegetation, 


as episodes in the life of gods, whose mournful death- 


and happy resurrection they celebrated with dramatic 
rites of alternate lamentation and rejoicing. But if the 
celebration was in form dramatic, it was in substance 
magical; that is to say, it was intended, on the principles 
of sympathetic magic, to ensure the vernal regeneration of 
plants and the multiplication of animals, which had seemed 
to be menaced by the inroads of winter. In the ancient 
world, however, such ideas and such rites were by no means 
confined to the Oriental peoples of Babylon and Syria, 
of Phrygia and Egypt; they were not a product peculiar to 
the religious mysticism of the dreamy East, but were shared 
by the races of livelier fancy and more mercurial tempera- 
ment who inhabited the shores and islands of the Aegean. 
We need not, with some enquirers in ancient and modern 
times, suppose that these Western peoples borrowed from 
the older civilisation of the Orient the conception of the 
Dying and Reviving God, together with the solemn ritual, 
in which that conception was dramatically set forth before 
the eyes of the worshippers. More probably the resemblance 
which may be traced in this respect between the religions of 
the East and the West is no more than what we commonly, 
though incorrectly, call a fortuitous coincidence, the effect of 
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similar causes acting alike on the similar constitution of the 
human mind in different countries and under different skies. 
The Greek had no need to journey into far countries to learn 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, to mark the fleeting beauty 
of the damask rose, the transient glory of the golden corn, 
the passing splendour of the purple grapes. Year by year 
in his own beautiful land he beheld, with natural regret, 
the bright pomp of summer fading into the gloom and 
stagnation of winter, and year by year he hailed with natural 
delight the outburst of fresh life in spring. Accustomed 
to personify the forces of nature, to tinge her cold abstrac- 
tions with the warm hues of imagination, to clothe her 
naked realities with the gorgeous drapery of a mythic fancy, 
he fashioned for himself a train of gods and goddesses, of 
spirits and elves, out of the shifting panorama of the seasons, 
and followed the annual fluctuations of their fortunes with 
alternate emotions of cheerfulness and dejection, of gladness 
and sorrow, which found their natural expression in alternate 
rites of rejoicing and lamentation, of revelry and mourning. 
A consideration of some of the Greek divinities who thus 
died and rose again from the dead may furnish us with a 
series of companion pictures to set side by side with 
the sad figures of Adonis, Attis, and Osiris. We begin with 
Dionysus. 

The god Dionysus or Bacchus is best known to us as a 
personification of the vine and of the exhilaration produced 
by the juice of the grape.’ His ecstatic worship, characterised 
by wild dances, thrilling music, and tipsy excess, appears to 


1 On Dionysus in general, see L. 
Preller, Griechische Mythologie,’ i, 
659 sgg.; Fr. lLenormant, s.v. 
“ Bacchus,” in Daremberg and Saglio’s 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques 
et Romaines, i. §91 sgg.3 Voigt and 
Thraemer, s.v. ‘* Dionysus,” in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. u. rim, 
Mythologie, i. 1029 sgg.3; E. Rohde, 
Psyche 3 (Tübingen and Leipsic, 1903), 
ii. 1 sgg. ; Miss J. E. Harrison, Pro/ego- 
mena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Second Edition (Cambridge, 1908), 
PP. 363 s77. ; Kern, s.v. “ Dionysus,” 
in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopädie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 


v. 1010 sgg.3 M. P. Nilsson, Griechische 
Feste von religiöser Bedeutung (Leipsic, 
1906), pp. 258 sgg.; L. R. Farnell, 
The Cults of the Greek States, v, 
(Oxford, 1909) pp. 85 sgg. The 
epithet Bromios bestowed on Diony- 
sus, and his identification with 
the Thracian and Phrygian deity 
Sabazius, have been adduced as evi- 
dence that Dionysus was a god of beer 
or of other cereal intoxicants before 
he became a god of wine. See W. 
Headlam, in Classical Review, xv. 
(1901) p. 23; Miss J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, pp. 414-426. 
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have originated among the rude tribes of Thrace, who were 
notoriously addicted to drunkenness Its mystic doctrines 
and extravagant rites were essentially foreign to the clear 
intelligence and sober temperament of the Greek race. Yet 
appealing as it did to that love of mystery and that prone- 
ness to revert to savagery which seem to be innate in most 
men, the religion spread like wildfire through Greece until 
the god whom Homer hardly deigned to notice had become 
the most popular figure of the pantheon. The resemblance 
which his story and his ceremonies present to those of 
Osiris have led some enquirers both in ancient and modern 
times to hold that Dionysus was merely a disguised Osiris, 
imported directly from Egypt into Greece? But the great 
preponderance of evidence points to his Thracian origin, 
and the similarity of the two worships is sufficiently 
explained by the similarity of the ideas and customs on 
which they were founded. 

While the vine with its clusters was the most character- 
istic manifestation of Dionysus, he was also a god of trees 
in general. Thus we are told that almost all the Greeks 
sacrificed to “ Dionysus of the tree.”® In Boeotia one of 
his titles was “Dionysus in the tree.’* His image was 
often merely an upright post, without arms, but draped in 
a mantle, with a bearded mask to represent the head, and 
with leafy boughs projecting from the head or body to shew 
the nature of the deity. On a vase his rude effigy is 
depicted appearing out of a low tree or bush.6 At Magnesia 
on the Maeander an image of Dionysus is said to have 
been found in a plane-tree, which had been broken by the 


1 Plato, Zaws, i. p. 637 E; Theo- 
pompus, cited by Athenaeus, x. 60, 
Pp. 442 EF; Suidas, s.v. xaracxeddferv ; 
compare Xenophon, Anabasis, vii. 3. 
32. For the evidence of the Thracian 
origin of Dionysus, see the writers 
cited in the preceding note, especially 
Dr. L. R. Farnell, of. cié. v. 85 sgg. 
Compare W. Ridgeway, The Origin 
of Tragedy (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 
10 599. 

2 Herodotus, ii. 49; Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 97. 4; P. Foucart, Ze Culte 
de Dionyse en Attique (Paris, 1904), 
PP- 9 597., 159 sgg. (Mémoires de 


P Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres, xxxvii.). 

3 Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv, v. 3: 
Atcovicw è Sevdpirn awdvres, ws eros 
elrrety, “EXAnves Oúovow. 

4 Hesychius, s.v, “Evdevdpos. 


5 See the pictures of his images, 
drawn from ancient vases, in C, 
Botticher’s Baumkultus der Hellenen 
(Berlin, 1856), plates 42, 43, 43 A, 
43 B, 44; Daremberg et Saglio, Dic- 
tionnaire des Antiquités Grecques et 
Romaines, i, 361, 626 sg. 

6 Daremberg et Saglio, of. ci. i. 626. 
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wind He was the patron of cultivated trees ;* prayers were 
offered to him that he would make the trees grow ;ë and he 
was especially honoured by husbandmen, chiefly fruit-growers, 
who set up an image of him, in the shape of a natural tree- 
stump, in their orchards. He was said to have discovered 
all tree-fruits, amongst which apples and figs are particularly 
mentioned ;5 and he was referred to as “well-fruited,” 
“he of the green fruit,’ and “making the fruit to grow.”® 
One of his titles was “teeming” or “bursting” (as of sap 
or blossoms) ;7 and there was a Flowery Dionysus in Attica 
and at Patrae in Achaia. The Athenians sacrificed to him 
for the prosperity of the fruits of the land? Amongst the 
trees particularly sacred to him, in addition to the vine, 
was the pine-tree.’° The Delphic oracle commanded the 
Corinthians to worship a particular pine-tree “equally with 
the god,” so they made two images of Dionysus out of it, 
with red faces and gilt bodies." In art a wand, tipped with 
a pine-cone, is commonly carried by the god or his 
worshippers.” Again, the ivy and the fig-tree were especially 
associated with him. In the Attic township of Acharnae 
there was a Dionysus Ivy;'* at Lacedaemon there was a 
Fig Dionysus ; and in Naxos, where figs were called mmezlicha, 
there was a Dionysus Meilichios, the face of whose image 


was made of fig-wood."* 


1 P, Wendland und O. Kern, 
Beiträge zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie und Religion (Berlin, 
1895), pp- 79 sgg. 3 Ch. Michel, Æe- 
cueil d Inscriptions Grecgues (Brussels, 
1900), No. 856. 

2 Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com- 
pendium, 30. 

3 Pindar, quoted by Plutarch, Jszs 
et Osiris, 35. 

t Maximus Tyrius, Déssertat. viii. 1, 

5 Athenaeus, iii. chs. 14 and 23, 


pp. 78 C, 82 D. 

8 Orphica, Hymn 1l. 4. liü. 8. 

T Aelian, Var. Hist, iii, 41; 
Hesychius, s.v. ®déo[s], Compare 


Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. v. 8. 3. 

8 Pausanias, i. 31. 43 zd. vii. 21. 
6. 

® Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 636, vol. 
ii. pP. 435, rv Kaprav rav èv rH xdbpa. 


However, the words may equally well 
refer to the cereal crops. 

10 Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. v. 3. 

u Pausanias, ii. 2. 6 sg. Pausanias 
does not mention the kind of tree; 
but from Euripides, Bacchae, 1064 
sqg., and Philostratus, Jwag. i. 17 
(18), we may infer that it was a pine, 
though Theocritus (xxvi. 11) speaks of 
it as a mastich-tree, 

12 Miiller-Wieseler, Denkmäler der 
alten Kunst, ii. pll. xxxii. sgg.3 A. 
Baumeister, Denkmäler des klassischen 
Aliertums, i. figures 489, 491, 492, 
495. Compare F. Lenormant, in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, i. 
623; Ch, F. Lobeck, Aglaophamus 
(Königsberg, 1829), p. 700. 

13 Pausanias, i. 31. 6. 

M Athenaeus, iii. 14, p. 78 C. 
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Further, there are indications, few but significant, that 
Dionysus was conceived as a deity of agriculture and the 
corn. He is spoken of as himself doing the work of a 
husbandman :? he is reported to have been the first to yoke 
oxen to the plough, which before had been dragged by hand 
alone; and some people found in this tradition the clue to 
the bovine shape in which, as we shall see, the god was 
often supposed to present himself to his worshippers. Thus 
guiding the ploughshare and scattering the seed as he went, 
Dionysus is said to have eased the labour of the husband- 
man.” Further, we are told that in the land of the Bisaltae, 
a Thracian tribe, there was a great and fair sanctuary 
of Dionysus, where at his festival a bright light shone 
forth at night as a token of an abundant harvest vouch- 
safed by the deity ; but if the crops were to fail that year, 
the mystic light was not seen, darkness brooded over the 
sanctuary as at other times.’ Moreover, among the emblems 
of Dionysus was the winnowing-fan, that is the large open 
shovel-shaped basket, which down to modern times has been 
used by farmers to separate the grain from the chaff by 
tossing the corn in the air. This simple agricultural instru- 
ment figured in the mystic rites of Dionysus; indeed the 
god is traditionally said to have been placed at birth in a 
winnowing-fan as in a cradle: in art he is represented as an 
infant so cradled ; and from these traditions and representa- 
tions he derived the epithet of Lzénztes, that is, “He of the 
Winnowing-fan.” 4 

At first sight this symbolism might be explained 
very simply and naturally by supposing that the divine 


1 Himerius, Orat. i. 10, Alovucos 


vyewpyet. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, iii. 64. I-3, iv. 
4. I sg. On the agricultural aspect of 
Dionysus, see L, R. Farnell, Zhe Cults 
of the Greek States, v. (Oxford, 1909) 

p- 123 59. 

8 [Aristotle,}] Mirab. Auscult. 122 
(p. 842 A, ed. Im. Bekker, Berlin 
edition). 

4 Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 166; 
Plutarch, Js¢s ef Oszris, 35. The 
literary and monumental evidence as 
to the winnowing-fan in the myth and 
ritual of Dionysus has been collected 


and admirably interpreted by Miss J. 
E. Harrison in her article ‘‘ Mystica 
Vannus Iacchi,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xxiii. (1903) pp. 292-324. 
Compare her Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion? (Cambridge, 1908), 
pp- 517 sgg. I must refer the reader 
to these works for full details on the 
subject. In the passage of Servius 
referred to the reading is somewhat 
uncertain; in his critical edition G. 
Thilo reads Acxpyriy and Atkpds instead 
of the usual Accveryy and Auxvédv, But 
the variation does not affect the mean- 
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infant cradled in the winnowing-fan was identified with 
the corn which it is the function of the instrument to 
winnow and sift. Yet against this identification it may be 
urged with reason that the use of a winnowing-fan as a 
cradle was not peculiar to Dionysus; it was a regular 
practice with the ancient Greeks to place their infants in 
winnowing-fans as an omen of wealth and fertility for the 
future life of the children.1 Customs of the same sort have 
been observed, apparently for similar reasons, by other 
peoples in other lands. For example, in Java it is or used 
to be customary to place every child at birth in a bamboo 
basket like the sieve or winnowing-basket which Javanese 
farmers use for separating the rice from the chaff. It is 
the midwife who places the child in the basket, and as she 
does so she suddenly knocks with the palms of both hands 
on the basket in order that the child may not be timid and 
fearful. Then she addresses the child thus: “Cry not, for 
Njat-among and Kaki-among” (two spirits) “are watching 
over you.” Next she addresses these two spirits, saying, 
“Bring not your grandchild to the road, lest he be trampled 
by a horse; bring him not to the bank of the river, lest he 
fall into the river.” The object of the ceremony is said to 
be that these two spirits should always and everywhere guard 
the child? On the first anniversary of a child’s birthday the 
Chinese of Foo-Chow set the little one in a large bamboo 
sieve, such as farmers employ in winnowing grain, and in the 
sieve they place along with the child a variety of articles, 
such as fruits, gold or silver ornaments, a set of money-scales, 
books, a pencil, pen, ink, paper, and so on, and they draw 
omens of the child’s future career from the object which it 
first handles and plays with. Thus, if the infant first grasps 
the money-scale, he will be wealthy ; if he seizes on a book, 
he will be learned, and so forth. In the Bilaspore district 


1 Ey yàp Aelxvors TÒ wadady Karexol- 
pov ta Bpoédn mħoðrov kal Kaprods 
olwvi{duevor, Scholiast on Callimachus, 
i. 48 (Callimachea, edidit O. Schneider, 
Leipsic, 1870-1873, vol. i. p. 109). 

2 T. S. Raffles, History of Java 
(London, 1817), i. 323; C. F. Winter, 
“Instellingen, Gewoonten en Gebruiken 
der Javanen te Soerakarta,” Tijdschrift 
voor Neériands Indie, Vijfde Jaargang, 


Eerste Deel (1843), p. 695 ; P. J. Veth, 
Java (Haarlem, 1875-1884), i. 639. 

3 C, Poensen, “Iets over de kleed- 
ing der Javanen,” Mededeelingen van 
wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xx. (1876) pp. 279 sg. 

t Rev. J. Doolittle, Social Life of the 
Chinese, edited and revised by the 
Rev. Paxton Hood (London, 1868), 
pP- 90 sg. 
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of India it is customary for well-to-do people to place a new- 
born infant in a winnowing-fan filled with rice and after- 
wards to give the grain to the nurse in attendance! In 
Upper Egypt a newly-born babe is immediately laid upon a 
corn-sieve and corn is scattered around it; moreover, on the 
seventh day after birth the infant is carried on a sieve through 
the whole house, while the midwife scatters wheat, barley, 
pease and salt. The intention of these ceremonies is 
said to be to avert evil spirits from the child, and a like 
motive is assigned by other peoples for the practice of 
placing newborn infants in a winnowing-basket or corn-sieve. 
For example, in the Punjaub, when several children of a 
family have died in succession, a new baby will sometimes 
be put at birth into an old winnowing-basket (chaj) along 
with the sweepings of the house, and so dragged out into 
the yard; such a child may, like Dionysus, in after life be 
known by the name of Winnowing-basket (Chhajju) or 
Dragged (Ghasité).3 The object of treating the child in this 
way seems to be to save its life by deceiving the spirits, who 
are supposed to have carried off its elder brothers and sisters ; 
these malevolent beings are on the look-out for the new baby, 
but they will never think of raking for it in the dust-bin, 
that being the last place where they would expect to find 
the hope of the family. The same may perhaps be the 
intention of a ceremony observed by the Gaolis of the 


Deccan. As soon as a child is born, it is bathed and then 


placed on a sieve for a few minutes. 
the sieve, with a lime and pan leaves on it, is removed 
outside the house and then, after the worship of Chetti 
has been performed, the sieve is thrown away on the 


1 Rey. E. M. Gordon, ‘*Some Notes 
concerning the People of Mungéli 
Tahsil, Bilaspur District,” Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, lxxi., Part 
iii. (Calcutta, 1903) p. 743 id., Indian 
Folk Tales (London, 1908), p. 41. 

2 C, B. Klunzinger, Bilder aus 
Oberägypten (Stuttgart, 1877), pp. 181, 
182; id, Upper Egypt, its People and 
Products (London, 1878), pp. 185, 
186. 

3 R. C. Temple, ‘ Opprobrious 


Names,” Indian Antiguary, x. (1881) 
pp- 331 sg. Compare H, A. Rose, 
‘Hindu Birth Observances in the 
Punjab,” Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxvii. (1907) p. 234. 
See also Panjab Notes and Queries, 
vol. iii. August 1886, § 768, pp. 
184 sg.: “The winnowing fan in 
which a newly-born child is laid, is 
used on the fifth day for the worship 
of Satwaf. This makes it impure, and 
it is henceforward used only for the 
house-sweepings.” 
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road! Again, the same notion of rescuing the child from 
dangerous spirits comes out very clearly in a similar 
custom observed by the natives of Laos, a province of 
Siam. These people “believe that an infant is the child, 
not of its parents, but of the spirits, and in this belief they 
go through the following formalities. As soon as an infant 
is born it is bathed and dressed, laid upon a rice-sieve, and 
placed—by the grandmother if present, if not, by the next 
near female relative—at the head of the stairs or of the 
ladder leading to the house. The person performing this 
duty calls out in a loud tone to the spirits to come and take 
the child away to-day, or for ever after to let it alone ; 
at the same moment she stamps violently on the floor to 
frighten the child, or give it a jerk, and make it cry. If it 
does not cry this is regarded as an evil omen. If, on the 
other hand, it follows the ordinary laws of nature and begins 
to exercise its vocal organs, it is supposed to have a happy 
and prosperous life before it. Sometimes the spirits do 
come and take the infant away, ze. it dies before it is twenty- 
four hours old, but, to prevent such a calamity, strings are 
tied round its wrists on the first night after its birth, and 
if it sickens or is feeble the spirit-doctors are called in to 
prescribe certain offerings to be made to keep away the very 
spirits who, only a few hours previously, were ceremoniously 
called upon to come and carry the child off. On the day 
after its birth the child is regarded as being the property no 
longer of the spirits, who could have taken it if they had 
wanted it, but of the parents, who forthwith sell it to some 
relation for a nominal sum—an eighth or a quarter of a 
rupee perhaps. This again is a further guarantee against 
molestation by the spirits, who apparently are regarded as 
honest folk that would not stoop to take what has been 
bought and paid for.” ? 

A like intention of averting evil in some shape from a 
child is assigned in other cases of the same custom. Thus 
in Travancore, “if an infant is observed to distort its limbs 
as if in pain, it is supposed to be under the pressure of some 
one who has stooped over it, to relieve which the mother 


1 Lieut.-Colonel Gunthorpe, “On Society of Bombay, i. 45. 
the Ghosi or Gaddf Gaolfs of the Dec- 2 C. Bock, Temples and Elephants 
can,” Journal of the Anthropological (London, 1884), pp. 258 sg. à 
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places it with a nut-cracker on a winnowing fan and shakes 
it three or four times.”’ Again, among the Tanala people 
of Madagascar almost all children born in the unlucky month 
of Faosa are buried alive in the forest. But if the parents 
resolve to let the child live, they must call in the aid of a 
diviner, who performs a ceremony for averting the threatened 
ill-luck. The child is placed in a winnowing-fan along with 
certain herbs. Further, the diviner takes herbs of the same 
sort, a worn-out spade, and an axe, fastens them to the 
father’s spear, and sets the spear up in the ground. Then 
the child is bathed in water which has been medicated with 
some of the same herbs. Finally the diviner says: “The 
worn-out spade to the grandchild; may it (the child) not 
despoil its father, may it not despoil its mother, may it not 
despoil the children; let it be good.” This ceremony, we 
are told, “ puts an end to the child’s evil days, and the father 
gets the spear to put away all evil. The child then joins its 
father and mother; its evil days are averted, and the water 
and the other things are buried, for they account them evil.” ? 
Similarly the ancient Greeks used to bury, or throw into the 
sea, or deposit at cross-roads, the things that had been 
used in ceremonies of purification, no doubt because the 
things were supposed to be tainted by the evil which had 
been transferred to them in the rites.®= Another example of 
the use of a winnowing-fan in what may be called a purificatory 
ceremony is furnished by the practice of the Chinese of Foo- 
Chow. A lad who is suffering from small-pox is made to 
squat in a large winnowing sieve. On his head is placed a 
piece of red cloth, and on the cloth are laid some parched 
beans, which are then allowed to roll off. As the name for 
beans, pronounced in the local dialect, is identical with the 
common name for small-pox, and as moreover the scars left 
py the pustules are thought to resemble beans, it appears to 
be imagined that just as the beans roll off the boy’s head, so 
will the pustules vanish from his body without leaving a 


1 S. Mateer, Native Life in Travan- Reprint of the First Four Numbers 
core (London, 1883), p. 213. (Antananarivo, 1885), pp. 226 sg. 
3 Pausanias, ii. 31. 8; K.°F. Her- 
2 J. Richardson, ‘‘ Tanala Customs, mann, Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen 
Superstitions, and Beliefs,” Antanana- Alterthümer der Griechen? (Heidelberg, 
rivo Annual and Madagascar Magazine, 1858), pp. 132 39., § 23, 25. 
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trace behind! Thus the cure depends on the principle 
of homoeopathic magic. Perhaps on the same principle a 
winnowing-fan is employed in the ceremony from a notion 
that it will help to waft or fan away the disease like chaff 
from the grain. We may compare a purificatory ceremony 
observed by the Karens of Burma at the naming of a new- 
born child. Amongst these people “children are supposed 
to come into the world defiled, and unless that defilement is 
removed, they will be unfortunate, and unsuccessful in their 
undertakings. An Elder takes a thin splint of bamboo, 
and, tying a noose at one end, he fans it down the child’s 
arm, saying : 

‘ Fan away tll luck, fan away ill success : 

Fan away inability, fan away unskilfulness : 

Fan away slow growth, fan away difficulty of growth: 

Fan away stuntedness, fan away puniness ¢ 

Fan away drowsiness, fan away stupidity : 


Fan away debasedness, fan away wreichedness ¢ 
Fan away the whole completely.’ 


“The Elder now changes his motion and fans up the child’s 
arm, saying : 

t Fan on power, fan on influence : 

Fan on the paddy bin, fan on the paddy barn: 


Fan on followers, fan on dependants : 
Fan on good things, fan on appropriate things.” ? 


Thus in some of the foregoing instances the employment 
of the winnowing-fan may have been suggested by the proper 
use of the implement as a means of separating the corn from 
the chaff, the same operation being extended by analogy to 
rid men of evils of various sorts which would otherwise adhere 
to them like husks to the grain. It was in this way that 
the ancients explained the use of the winnowing-fan in the 
mysteries? But one motive, and perhaps the original one, 


l Rev, J. Doolittle, Socia? Life of the 
Chinese, edited and revised by the Rev. 
Paxton Hood (London, 1868), pp. 114 
sg. The beans used in the ceremony 
had previously been placed before an 
image of the goddess of small-pox. 

2 Rev. F. Mason, D.D., ‘“ Physical 
Character of the Karens,” Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, New 


Series, No, cxxxi. (Calcutta, 1866), 
PP. 9 Sg. 


8 Servius on Virgil, Georg, i, 166: 
“ Etvannus lacchi. . . Mystica autem 
Bacchi ideo ait, guod Liberi patris sacra 
ad purgationem animae pertinebant: a 
sic homines ejus mysteriis purgabantur, 
sicut vannis frumenta purgantur. 
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for setting a newborn child in a winnowing-fan and surround- 
ing it with corn was probably the wish to communicate to 
the infant, on the principle of sympathetic magic, the fertility 
and especially the power of growth possessed by the grain. 
This was in substance the explanation which W. Mannhardt 
gave of the custom.’ He rightly insisted on the analogy 
which many peoples, and in particular the ancient Greeks, 
have traced between the sowing of seed and the begetting 
of children, and he confirmed his view of the function of 
the winnowing-fan in these ceremonies by aptly comparing 
a German custom of sowing barley or flax seed over weakly 
and stunted children in the belief that this will make them 
grow with the growth of the barley or the flax.2 An 
Esthonian mode of accomplishing the same object is to set 
the child in the middle of a plot of ground where a sower is 
sowing hemp and to leave the little one there till the sowing 
is finished ; after that they imagine that the child will shoot 
up in stature like the hemp which has just been sown.* 
With the foregoing evidence before us of a widespread 
custom of placing newborn children in winnowing-fans we 
clearly cannot argue that Dionysus must necessarily have 
been a god of the corn because Greek tradition and Greek 
art represent him as an infant cradled in a winnowing-fan. 
The argument would prove too much, for it would apply 
equally to all the infants that have been so cradled in all 
parts of the world. We cannot even press the argument 
drawn from the surname “ He of the Winnowing-fan ” which 
was borne by Dionysus, since we have seen that similar 
names are borne for similar reasons in India by persons who 
have no claim whatever to be regarded as deities of the corn. 
Yet when all necessary deductions have been made on this 
score, the association of Dionysus with the winnowing-fan 
appears to be too intimate to be explained away as a mere 
reminiscence of a practice to which every Greek baby, whether 


1 W, Mannhardt, ‘Kind und Kom,” L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen 
Mythologische Forschungen (Strasburg, aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg (Olden- 
1884), pp. 351-374. burg, 1867), i, 81. 

2 W, Mannhardt, of. cet. pp. 351 
sqq. 4 Boecler- Kreutzwald, Der Ehsten 

3 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 372, abergläubische Gebräuche (St. Peters- 
citing A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- burg, 1854), p. 61. This custom is 
aberglaube? (Berlin, 1869), p. 339,8543; also cited by Mannhardt (¢.c.). 
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human or divine, had to submit. That practice would hardly 
account either for the use of the winnowing-fan in the 
mysteries or for the appearance of the implement, filled with 
fruitage of various kinds, on the monuments which set forth 
the ritual of Dionysus.! This last emblem points plainly to 
a conception of the god as a personification of the fruits of 
the earth in general; and as if to emphasise the idea of 
fecundity conveyed by such a symbol there sometimes 
appears among the fruits in the winnowing-fan an effigy of 
the male organ of generation. The prominent place which 
that effigy occupied in the worship of Dionysus” hints broadly, 
if it does not strictly prove, that to the Greek mind the 
god stood for the powers of fertility in general, animal as 
well as vegetable. In the thought of the ancients no sharp 
line of distinction divided the fertility of animals from the 
fertility of plants; rather the two ideas met and blended 
in a nebulous haze. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
the same coarse but expressive emblem figured conspicuously 
in the ritual of Father Liber, the Italian counterpart of 
Dionysus, who in return for the homage paid to the symbol 
of his creative energy was believed to foster the growth of 
the crops and to guard the fields against the powers of evil.’ 

Like the other gods of vegetation whom we considered in 
the last volume, Dionysus was believed to have died a violent 
death, but to have been brought to life again ; and his suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection were enacted in his sacred rites. 
His tragic story is thus told by the poet Nonnus. Zeus in 
the form of a serpent visited Persephone, and she bore him 
Zagreus, that is, Dionysus, a horned infant. Scarcely was 
he born, when the babe mounted the throne of his father 
Zeus and mimicked the great god by brandishing the 
lightning in his tiny hand. But he did not occupy the 
throne long ; for the treacherous Titans, their faces whitened 
with chalk, attacked him with knives while he was looking 


1 Miss J. E. Harrison, ‘ Mystica 
Vannus Iacchi,” Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xxiii, (1903) pp. 296 sgq.; 
id., Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion,* pp. 518 sgg.3 L. R. Farnell, 
The Cults of the Greek States, v. 
(Oxford, 1909) p. 243. 

2 Herodotus, ii. 48, 49; Clement of 


Alexandria, Protrefi. ii. 34, pp. 29- 
30, ed. Potter; Dittenberger, SyJ/oge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,* No. 19, 
vol, i. p. 32; M. P. Nilsson, Studia 
de Dionystis Atticis (Lund, 1900), pp. 
90 sgg.; L. R. Farnell, The Cults of 
the Greek States, v. 125, 195, 205. 

3 Augustine, De civitate Dei, vii. 21. 
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at himself in a mirror. For a time he evaded their assaults 
by turning himself into various shapes, assuming the likeness 
successively of Zeus and Cronus, of a young man, of a lion, 
a horse, and a serpent. Finally, in the form of a bull, he 
was cut to pieces by the murderous knives of his cnemies.? 
His Cretan myth, as related by Firmicus Maternus, ran thus. 
He was said to have been the bastard son of Jupiter, a 
Cretan king. Going abroad, Jupiter transferred the throne and 
sceptre to the youthful Dionysus, but, knowing that his wife 
Juno cherished a jealous dislike of the child, he entrusted 
Dionysus to the care of guards upon whose fidelity he 
believed he could rely. Juno, however, bribed the guards, 
and amusing the child with rattles and a cunningly-wrought 
looking-glass lured him into an ambush, where her satellites, 
the Titans, rushed upon him, cut him limb from limb, boiled 
his body with various herbs, and ate it. But his sister 
Minerva, who had shared in the deed, kept his heart and 
gave it to Jupiter on his return, revealing to him the whole 
history of the crime. In his rage, Jupiter put the Titans to 
death by torture, and, to soothe his grief for the loss of his 
son, made an image in which he enclosed the child’s heart, 
and then built a temple in his honour. In this version a 
Euhemeristic turn has been given to the myth by repre- 
senting Jupiter and Juno (Zeus and Hera) as a king and 
queen of Crete. The guards referred to are the mythical 
Curetes who danced a war-dance round the infant Dionysus, 
as they are said to have done round the infant Zeus. 
Very noteworthy is the legend, recorded both by Nonnus 
and Firmicus, that in his infancy Dionysus occupied for a 
short time the throne of his father Zeus. So Proclus tells 
us that “ Dionysus was the last king of the gods appointed 
by Zeus. For his father set him on the kingly throne, and 
placed in his hand the sceptre, and made him king of all the 
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gods of the world.”* Such traditions point to a custom of Zeus. 


temporarily investing the king’s son with the royal dignity 
as a preliminary to sacrificing him instead of his father. 


1 Nonnus, Dionys. vi. 155-205. Aglaophamus, pp. 111 sgg. 
2 Firmicus Maternus, De errore pro- 4 Proclus on Plato, Cratylus, p. 59, 
Janarum religionum, 6. + quoted by E. Abel, Orphica, p. 228. 


3 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. Compare Chr. A. Lobeck, <Ag/ao- 
ii. 17. Compare Ch. A. Lobeck, hamus, pp. 552 sg. 
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Pomegranates were supposed to have sprung from the blood 
of Dionysus, as anemones from the blood of Adonis and 
violets from the blood of Attis: hence women refrained 
from eating seeds of pomegranates at the festival of the 
Thesmophoria.! According to some, the severed limbs of 
Dionysus were pieced together, at the command of Zeus, by 
Apollo, who buried them on Parnassus? The grave of 
Dionysus was shewn in the Delphic temple beside a golden 
statue of Apollo.’ However, according to another account, 
the grave of Dionysus was at Thebes, where he is said to 
have been torn in pieces Thus far the resurrection of the 
slain god is not mentioned, but in other versions of the myth 
it is variously related. According to one version, which 
represented Dionysus as a son of Zeus and Demeter, his 
mother pieced together his mangled limbs and made him 
young again.” In others it is simply said that shortly after 
his burial he rose from the dead and ascended up to heaven ;® 
or that Zeus raised him up as he lay mortally wounded ;? or 
that Zeus swallowed the heart of Dionysus and then begat 
him afresh by Semele,’ who in the common legend figures 
as mother of Dionysus. Or, again, the heart was pounded 
up and given in a portion to Semele, who thereby conceived 
him.® 

Turning from the myth to the ritual, we find that the 
Cretans celebrated a biennial ’° festival at which the passion 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii, 19. Compare zd. ii. 22; Scholiast 
on Lucian, Dial. Meretr, vii. p. 280, 
ed. H. Rabe, 

2 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii, 18; Proclus on Plato’s Timaeus, iii. 
p- 200 D, quoted by Lobeck, Agiao- 
phamus, p. 562, and by Abel, Orphica, 
P. 234. Others said that the mangled 
body was pieced together, not by Apollo 
but by Rhea (Cornutus, Zeologiae 
Graecae Compendium, 30). 

3 Ch. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 
§7259¢9. See The Dying God, p.3. For 
a conjectural restoration of the temple, 
based on ancient authorities and an 
examination of the scanty remains, see 
an article by J. H. Middleton, in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, ix. (1888) 
pp. 282 sgg. The ruins of the temple 
have now been completely excavated 
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8 Macrobius, Comment. in Somn, 
Scip. i. 12, 12; Scriptores rerum 
mythicarum Latini tres Romae nuper 
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Mythographi Vaticani), ed. G. H. 
Bode (Cellis, 1834), iii. 12. 5, p. 246; 
Origen, Contra Celsum, iv. 17 (vol. i. 
p. 286, ed, P. Koetschau). 

T Himerius, Orat. ix. 4. 
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mus, p. 5613 Orphica, ed. E. Abel, 
p. 235. 

® Hyginus, Fabulae, 167. 
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of Dionysus was represented in every detail. All that he Death and 
had done or suffered in his last moments was enacted before pestrec- 
the eyes of his worshippers, who tore a live bull to pieces Dionysus 
with their teeth and roamed the woods with frantic shouts. Schied in 
In front of them was carried a casket supposed to contain his rites. 
the sacred heart of Dionysus, and to the wild music of 

flutes and cymbals they mimicked the rattles by which the 

infant god had been lured to his doom! Where the 
resurrection formed part of the myth, it also was acted at 

the rites, and it even appears that a general doctrine of 
resurrection, or at least of immortality, was inculcated on 

the worshippers ; for Plutarch, writing to console his wife on 

the death of their infant daughter, comforts her with the 
thought of the immortality of the soul as taught by tradition 

and revealed in the mysteries of Dionysus? <A different 

form of the myth of the death and resurrection of Dionysus 

is that he descended into Hades to bring up his mother 
Semele from the dead.* The local Argive tradition was 

that he went down through the Alcyonian lake; and his 
return from the lower world, in other words his resurrection, 

was annually celebrated on the spot by the Argives, who 
summoned him from the water by trumpet blasts, while 

they threw a lamb into the lake as an offering to the 
warder of the dead.6 Whether this was a spring festival 

does not appear, but the Lydians certainly celebrated the 
advent of Dionysus in spring ; the god was supposed to 


bring the season with him.° 


Schémann, Griechische Alterthiimer,* 
ii. §24.5gg. (The terms for the festival 
were tpternpls, Tprernpixds, both terms 
of the series being included in the 
numeration, in accordance with the 
ancient mode of reckoning.) Perhaps 
the festivals were formerly annual and 
the period was afterwards lengthened, 
as has happened with other festivals. 
See W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 
172, 175, 491, 533 37., 598. Some 
of the festivals of Dionysus, however, 
were annual. Dr. Farnell has con- 
jectured that the biennial period in 
many Greek festivals is to be explained 
by ‘the original shifting of land- 
cultivation which is frequent in early 
society owing to the backwardness of 
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supposed to pass a certain portion of each year under ground, 
naturally come to be regarded as gods of the lower world 
or of the dead. Both Dionysus and Osiris were so conceived.’ 

A feature in the mythical character of Dionysus, which 
at first sight appears inconsistent with his nature as a deity 
of vegetation, is that he was often conceived and represented 
in animal shape, especially in the form, or at least with 
the horns, of a bull. Thus he is spoken of as “cow-born,” 
“bull,” “bull-shaped,” “bull-faced,” “bull-browed,” “ bull- 
horned,” “horn-bearing,’ “two-horned,” “horned.”? He 
was believed to appear, at least occasionally, as a bull? His 
images were often, as at Cyzicus, made in bull shape,‘ or 
with bull horns; and he was painted with horns. Types 
of the horned Dionysus are found amongst the surviving 
monuments of antiquity.’ On one statuette he appears clad 
in a bull’s hide, the head, horns, and hoofs hanging down 
behind. Again, he is represented as a child with clusters 
of grapes round his brow, and a calfs head, with sprouting 
horns, attached to the back of his head.? On a red-figured 
vase the god is portrayed as a calf-headed child seated on a 
woman’s lap. The people of Cynaetha in north-western 
Arcadia held a festival of Dionysus in winter, when men, 


1 For Dionysus in this capacity see 
F. Lenormant in Daremberg et Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques 
et Romaines, i, 632. For Osiris, see 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, 
PP. 344 3g. 

2 Plutarch, sis e¢ Osiris, 353 id., 
Quaest. Graec. 36; Athenaeus, xi. 51, 
p- 476 A; Clement of Alexandria, 
Protrept. ii, 16; Orphica, Hymn xxx. 
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Euripides, Bacchae, 99; Scholiast on 
Aristophanes, Frogs, 357; Nicander, 
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who had greased their bodies with oil for the occasion, used 
to pick out a bull from the herd and carry it to the sanctuary 
of the god. Dionysus was supposed to inspire their choice 
of the particular bull," which probably represented the deity 
himself; for at his festivals he was believed to appear in 
bull form. The women of Elis hailed him as a bull, and 
prayed him to come with his bull’s foot. They sang, “Come 
hither, Dionysus, to thy holy temple by the sea; come with 
the Graces to thy temple, rushing with thy bull’s foot, O 
goodly bull, O goodly bull!” The Bacchanals of Thrace 
wore horns in imitation of their god.2 According to the 
myth, it was in the shape of a bull that he was torn to 
pieces by the Titans ;* and the Cretans, when they acted 
the sufferings and death of Dionysus, tore a live bull to 
pieces with their teeth. Indeed, the rending and devouring 
of live bulls and calves appear to have been a regular feature 
of the Dionysiac rites. When we consider the practice of 
portraying the god as a bull or with some of the features of 
the animal, the belief that he appeared in bull form to his 
worshippers at the sacred rites, and the legend that in bull 
form he had been torn in pieces, we cannot doubt that in 
rending and devouring a live bull at his festival the 
worshippers of Dionysus believed themselves to be killing 
the god, eating his flesh, and drinking his blood. 

Another animal whose form Dionysus assumed was the 
goat. One of his names was “Kid.”’ At Athens and at 
Hermion he was worshipped under the title of “the one of 
the Black Goatskin,” and a legend ran that on a certain 
occasion he had appeared clad in the skin from which he 
took the title® In the wine-growing district of Phlius, where 
in autumn the plain is still thickly mantled with the red and 
on which there is a marginal gloss 
ò paxpds alt, 6 & TẸ lape paiwbpevos, 
tfyour 6 mpwipos ; Stephanus Byzantius, 
s.v. “Axpwpea, 
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golden foliage of the fading vines, there stood of old a 
bronze image of a goat, which the husbandmen plastered 
with gold-leaf as a means of protecting their vines against 
blight! The image probably represented the vine-god 
himself. To save him from the wrath of Hera, his father 
Zeus changed the youthful Dionysus into a kid ;? and when 
the gods fled to Egypt to escape the fury of Typhon, 
Dionysus was turned into a goat.’ Hence when his 
worshippers rent in pieces a live goat and devoured it raw,‘ 
they must have believed that they were eating the body and 
blood of the god. 

The custom of tearing in pieces the bodies of animals 
and of men and then devouring them raw has been practised 
as a religious rite by savages in modern times. We need 
not therefore dismiss as a fable the testimony of antiquity 
to the observance of similar rites among the frenzied 
worshippers of Bacchus. An English missionary to the Coast 
Indians of British Columbia has thus described a scene like 
the cannibal orgies of the Bacchanals. After mentioning that 
an old chief had ordered a female slave to be dragged to 
the beach, murdered, and thrown into the water, he proceeds 
as follows: “I did not see the murder, but, immediately 
after, I saw crowds of people running out of those houses 
near to where the corpse was thrown, and forming them- 
selves into groups at a good distance away. This I learnt 
was from fear of what was to follow Presently two bands 
of furious wretches appeared, each headed by a man in a 
state of nudity. They gave vent to the most unearthly 
sounds, and the two naked men made themselves look as 
unearthly as possible, proceeding in a creeping kind of 
stoop, and stepping like two proud horses, at the same time 


l Pausanias, ii. 13. 6. On their As fawns appear to have been also torn 
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shooting forward each arm alternately, which they held out 
at full length for a little time in the most defiant manner. 
Besides this, the continual jerking their heads back, causing 
their long black hair to twist about, added much to their 
savage appearance. For some time they pretended to be 
seeking the body, and the instant they came where it lay 
they commenced screaming and rushing round it like so 
many angry wolves. Finally they seized it, dragged it out 
of the water, and laid it on the beach, where I was told the 
naked men would commence tearing it to pieces with their 
teeth. The two bands of men immediately surrounded 
them, and so hid their horrid work. In a few minutes 
the crowd broke into two, when each of the naked cannibals 
appeared with half of the body in his hands. Separating 
a few yards, they commenced, amid horrid yells, their still 
more horrid feast. The sight was too terrible to behold. 
I left the gallery with a depressed heart. I may mention 
that the two bands of savages just alluded to belong to that 
class which the whites term ‘medicine-men.’” The same 
writer informs us that at the winter ceremonials of these 
Indians “the cannibal, on such occasions, is generally 
supplied with two, three, or four human bodies, which he 
tears to pieces before his audience. Several persons, either 
from bravado or as a charm, present their arms for him 
to bite. I have seen several whom he has bitten, and I hear 
two have died from the effects.” And when corpses were 
not forthcoming, these cannibals apparently seized and 
devoured living people. Mr. Duncan has seen hundreds of 
the Tsimshian Indians sitting in their canoes which they 
had just pushed off from the shore in order to escape being 
torn to pieces by a party of prowling cannibals. Others 
of these Indians contented themselves with tearing dogs 
to pieces, while their attendants kept up a growling noise, 
or a whoop, “ which was seconded by a screeching noise 
made from an instrument which they believe to be the abode 


of a spirit.”? 


1 Mr. Duncan, quoted by Commander 
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don, 1862), pp. 284-288. The instru- 
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Mr. Duncan’s account of these savage rites has been 
fully borne out by later observation. Among the Kwakiutl 
Indians the Cannibals (Yamatsas) are the highest in rank of 
the Secret Societies. They devour corpses, bite pieces out 
of living people, and formerly ate slaves who had been 
killed for the purpose. But when their fury has subsided, 
they are obliged to pay compensation to the persons whom 
they have bitten and to the owners of slaves whom they 
have killed. The indemnity consists sometimes of blankets, 
sometimes of canoes. In the latter case the tariff is fixed: 
one bite, one canoe. For some time after eating human 
flesh the cannibal has to observe a great many rules, which 
regulate his eating and drinking, his going out and his 
coming in, his clothing and his intercourse with his wife.’ 
Similar customs prevail among other tribes of the same 
coast, such as the Bella Coola, the Tsimshian, the Niska, 
and the Nootka. In the Nootka tribe members of the 
Panther Society tear dogs to pieces and devour them. They 
wear masks armed with canine teeth? So among the 
Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte Islands there is one 
religion of cannibalism and another of dog-eating. The 
cannibals in a state of frenzy, real or pretended, bite flesh 
out of the extended arms of their fellow villagers. When 
they issue forth with cries of Hop-pop to observe this solemn 
rite, all who are of a different religious persuasion make 
haste to get out of their way ; but men of the cannibal creed 
and of stout hearts will resolutely hold out their arms to be 


the Koskimo Indians of the same 
region at their cannibal and other 
rites. See Fr. Boas, ‘* The Social 
Organization and the Secret Societies 
of the Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of 
the U.S. National Museum for 1895 
(Washington, 1897), pp. 610, 611. 
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North - western Tribes of Canada,” 
Report of the British Association for 
1890, pp. 62, 65 sg. (separate reprint). 
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bitten. The sect of dog-eaters cut or tear dogs to picces 
and devour some of the flesh; but they have to pay for the 
dogs which they consume in their religious enthusiasm. 
In the performance of these savage rites the frenzied actors 
are believed to be inspired by a Cannibal Spirit and a 
Dog-eating Spirit respectively. Again, in Morocco there is 
an order of saints known as Isowa or Atsawa, followers of 
Mohammed ben Isa or Aisa of Mequinez, whose tomb is at 
Fez, Every year on their founder’s birthday they assemble 
at his shrine or elsewhere and holding each other’s hands 
dance a frantic dance round a fire. “ While the mad dance 
is still proceeding, a sudden rush is made from the sanctuary, 
and the dancers, like men delirious, speed away to a place 
where live goats are tethered in readiness. At sight of these 
animals the fury of the savage and excited crowd reaches its 
height. In a few minutes the wretched animals are cut, or 
rather torn to pieces, and an orgy takes place over the raw 
and quivering flesh. When they seem satiated, the 
Emkaddim, who is generally on horseback, and carries a 
long stick, forms a sort of procession, preceded by wild 
music, if such discordant sounds will bear the name. 
Words can do no justice to the frightful scene which now 
ensues. The naked savages—for on these occasions a 
scanty piece of cotton is all their clothing—with their long 
black hair, ordinarily worn in plaits, tossed about by the 
rapid to-and-fro movements of the head, with faces and 
hands reeking with blood, and uttering loud cries resembling 
the bleating of goats, again enter the town. The place is 
now at their mercy, and the people avoid them as much as 
possible by shutting themselves up in their houses. A 
Christian or a Jew would run great risk of losing his life if 
either were found in the street. Goats are pushed out from 
the doors, and these the fanatics tear immediately to pieces 
with their hands, and then dispute over the morsels of 
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bleeding flesh, as though they were ravenous wolves 
instead of men. Snakes also are thrown to them as tests 
of their divine frenzy, and these share the fate of the goats. 
Sometimes a luckless dog, straying as dogs will stray in 
a tumult, is seized on. Then the laymen, should any 
be at hand, will try to prevent the desecration of pious 
mouths. But the fanatics sometimes prevail, and the 
unclean animal, abhorred by the mussulman, is torn in 
pieces and devoured, or pretended to be devoured, with 
indiscriminating rage.” ! 

The custom of killing a god in animal form, which we 
shall examine more in detail further on, belongs to a very 
early stage of human culture, and is apt in later times to be 
misunderstood. The advance of thought tends to strip the 
old animal and plant gods of their bestial and vegetable 
husk, and to leave their human attributes (which are always 
the kernel of the conception) as the final and sole residuum. 
In other words, animal and plant gods tend to become 
purely anthropomorphic. When they have become wholly 
or nearly so, the animals and plants which were at first the 
deities themselves, still retain a vague and ill-understood 
connexion with the anthropomorphic gods who have been 
developed out of them. The origin of the relationship 
between the deity and the animal or plant having been 
forgotten, various stories are invented to explain it. These 
explanations may follow one of two lines according as they 
are based on the habitual or on the exceptional treatment 
of the sacred animal or plant. The sacred animal was 
habitually spared, and only exceptionally slain ; and accord- 
ingly the myth might be devised to explain either why it 
was spared or why it was killed. Devised for the former 
purpose, the myth would tell of some service rendered to the 
deity by the animal; devised for the latter purpose, the 
myth would tell of some injury inflicted by the animal on 
the god. The reason given for sacrificing goats to Dionysus 
exemplifies a myth of the latter sort. They were sacri- 

1 A. Leared, Me imi Gey at : 
(London, 1876), pp 267-260, Com. cauatitliy ot che: OO ore 
pare Budgett Meakin, Zhe Moors See E. Doutté, Les Aisséoua à Tieme 
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ficed to him, it was said, because they injured the vine. 
Now the goat, as we have seen, was originally an embodi- 
ment of the god himself. But when the god had divested 
himself of his animal character and had become essentially 
anthropomorphic, the killing of the goat in his worship came 
to be regarded no longer as a slaying of the deity himself, 
but as a sacrifice offered to him ; and since some reason had 
to he assigned why the goat in particular should be sacrificed, 
it was alleged that this was a punishment inflicted on the 
goat for injuring the vine, the object of the god’s especial 
care. Thus we have the strange spectacle of a god sacrificed 
to himself on the ground that he is his own enemy. And 
as the deity is supposed to partake of the victim offered to 
him, it follows that, when the victim is the god’s old self, the 
god eats of his own flesh. Hence the goat-god Dionysus is 
represented as eating raw goat’s blood ;? and the bull-god 
Dionysus is called “eater of bulls”? On the analogy of 
these instances we may conjecture that wherever a deity is 
described as the eater of a particular animal, the animal in 
question was originally nothing but the deity himself.* 
Later on we shall find that some savages propitiate dead bears 
and whales by offering them portions of their own bodies.’ 
All this, however, does not explain why a deity of 
vegetation should appear in animal form. But the con- 
sideration of that point had better be deferred till we have 


1 Varro, Rerum rusticarum,i.2.19;  alyopd-yos, Etymologicum Magnum, S.V. 
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W. H. Roscher, Lexikon d. griech. u. 
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Athenaeus, viii. 36, p. 346 B; Artemis 
kampopayos in Samos, Hesychius, s.V, 
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discussed the character and attributes of Demeter. Mean- 
time it remains to mention that in some places, instead of 
an animal, a human being was torn in pieces at the rites of 
Dionysus. This was the practice in Chios and Tenedos ; ' 
and at Potniae in Boeotia the tradition ran that it had been 
formerly the custom to sacrifice to the goat-smiting Dionysus 
a child, for whom a goat was afterwards substituted.? At 
Orchomenus, as we have seen, the human victim was taken 
from the women of an old royal family. As the slain bull 
or goat represented the slain god, so, we may suppose, the 
human victim also represented him. 

The legends of the deaths of Pentheus and Lycurgus, 
two kings who are said to have been torn to pieces, the one 
by Bacchanals, the other by horses, for their opposition to 
the rites of Dionysus, may be, as I have already suggested,* 
distorted reminiscences of a custom of sacrificing divine 
kings in the character of Dionysus and of dispersing the 
fragments of their broken bodies over the fields for the 
purpose of fertilising them. In regard to Lycurgus, king of 
the Thracian tribe of the Edonians, it is expressly said that 
his subjects at the bidding of an oracle caused him to be 
rent in pieces by horses for the purpose of restoring the 
fertility of the ground after a period of barrenness and 
dearth.” There is no improbability in the tradition. We 
have seen that in Africa and other parts of the world kings 
or chiefs have often been put to death by their people for 
similar reasons.° Further, it is significant that King Lycurgus 
is said to have slain his own son Dryas with an axe in a fit 
of madness, mistaking him for a vine-branch.’ Have we not 
in this tradition a reminiscence of a custom of sacrificing the 
king’s son in place of the father? Similarly Athamas, a 
King of Thessaly or Boeotia, is said to have been doomed 
by an oracle to be sacrificed at the altar in order to remove 
the curse of barrenness which afflicted his country; however, 
he contrived to evade the sentence and in a fit of madness 
killed his own son Learchus, mistaking him for a wild beast. 

' Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 55. 5 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii, 5. 1. 
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That this legend was not a mere myth is made probable by 
a custom observed at Alus down to historical times: the 
eldest male scion of the royal house was regularly sacrificed 
in due form to Laphystian Zeus if he ever set foot within 
the town-hall? The close resemblance between the legends 
of King Athamas and King Lycurgus furnishes a ground for 
believing both legends to be based on a real custom of 
sacrificing either the king himself or one of his sons for the 
good of the country; and the story that the king’s son 
Dryas perished because his frenzied father mistook him for 
a vine-branch fits in well with the theory that the victim in 
these sacrifices represented the vine-god Dionysus. It is 
probably no mere coincidence that Dionysus himself is said 
to have been torn in pieces at Thebes,’ the very place where 
according to legend the same fate befell king Pentheus at 
the hands of the frenzied votaries of the vine-god.® 

The theory that in prehistoric times Greek and Thracian 
kings or their sons may have been dismembered in the 
character of the vine-god or the corn-god for the purpose of 
fertilising the earth or quickening the vines has received of 
late years some confirmation from the discovery that down to 
the present time in Thrace, the original home of Dionysus, 
a drama is still annually performed which reproduces with 
remarkable fidelity some of the most striking traits in the 
Dionysiac myth and ritual.* In a former part of this work 
I have already called attention to this interesting survival 
of paganism among a Christian peasantry ;° but it seems 
desirable and appropriate in this place to draw out somewhat 


1 Herodotus, vii. 197; Apollodorus, 
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more fully the parallelism between the modern drama and 
the ancient worship. 

The drama, which may reasonably be regarded as a direct 
descendant of the Dionysiac rites, is annually performed at 
the Carnival in all the Christian villages which cluster round 
Viza, the ancient Bizya, a town of Thrace situated about 
midway between Adrianople and Constantinople. In anti- 
quity the city was the capital of the Thracian tribe of the 
Asti; the kings had their palace there, probably in the 
acropolis, of which some fine walls are still standing. 
Inscriptions preserved in the modern town record the names 
of some of these old kings.? The date of the celebration is 
Cheese Monday, as it is locally called, which is the Monday 
of the last week of Carnival. At Viza itself the mummery 
has been shorn of some of its ancient features, but these 
have been kept up at the villages and have been particularly 
observed and recorded at the village of St. George (Haghios 
Gheorgios). It is to the drama as acted at that village that 
the following description specially applies. The principal 
parts in the drama are taken by two men disguised in 
goatskins. Each of them wears a headdress made of a 
complete goatskin, which is stuffed so as to rise a foot or 
more like a shako over his head, while the skin falls over the 
face, forming a mask with holes cut for the eyes and mouth. 
Their shoulders are thickly padded with hay to protect them 
from the blows which used to be rained very liberally on 
their backs. Fawnskins on their shoulders and goatskins on 
their legs are or used to be part of their equipment, and 
another indispensable part of it is a numbcr of sheep-bells 
tied round their waists. One of the two skin-clad actors 
carries a bow and the other a wooden effigy of the male 
organ of generation. Both these actors must be married 
men. According to Mr. Vizyenos, they are chosen for periods 
of four years. Two unmarried boys dressed as girls and 
sometimes called brides also take part in the play ; anda 
man disguised as an old woman in rags carries a mock baby 
in a basket; the brat is supposed to be a seven-months’ 
child born out of wedlock and begotten by an unknown 


1 Strabo, vii. frag. 48 ; Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. Begin. 
2? R. M. Dawkins, of, cit. p. 192. 
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father. The basket in which the hopeful infant is paraded 
bears the ancient name of the winnowing-fan (ikni, con- 
tracted from /¢kvon) and the babe itself receives the very 
title “He of the Winnowing-fan” (Liknites) which in anti- 
quity was applied to Dionysus. Two other actors, clad in 
rags with blackened faces and armed with stout saplings, 
play the parts of a gypsy-man and his wife; others per- 
sonate policemen armed with swords and whips; and the 
troupe is completed by a man who discourses music on a 
bagpipe. 

Such are the masqueraders. The morning of the day 
on which they perform their little drama is spent by them 
going from door to door collecting bread, eggs, or money. 
At every door the two skin-clad maskers knock, the boys 
disguised as girls dance, and the gypsy man and wife enact 
an obscene pantomime on the straw-heap before the house. 
When every house in the village has been thus visited, the 
troop takes up position on the open space before the village 
church, where the whole population has already mustered to 
witness the performance. After a dance hand in hand, in 
which all the actors take part, the two skin-clad maskers 
withdraw and leave the field to the gypsies, who now pretend 
to forge a ploughshare, the man making believe to hammer 
the share and his wife to work the bellows. At this point 
the old woman’s baby is supposed to grow up at a great 
pace, to develop a huge appetite for meat and drink, 
and to clamour for a wife. One of the skin-clad men 
now pursues one of the two pretended brides, and a 
mock marriage is celebrated between the couple. After 
these nuptials have been performed with a parody of a real 
wedding, the mock bridegroom is shot by his comrade with 
the bow and falls down on his face like dead. His slayer 
thereupon feigns to skin him with a knife; but the dead 
man’s wife laments over her deceased husband with loud 
cries, throwing herself across his prostrate body. In this 
lamentation the slayer himself and all the other actors join 
in: a Christian funeral service is burlesqued; and the pre- 
tended corpse is lifted up as if to be carried to the grave. 
At this point, however, the dead man disconcerts the 
preparations for his burial by suddenly coming to life 
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again and getting up. So ends the drama of death and 
resurrection, 

The next act opens with a repetition of the pretence of 
forging a ploughshare, but this time the gypsy man hammers 
on a real share. When the implement is supposed to have 
been fashioned, a real plough is brought forward, the 
mockery appears to cease, the two boys dressed as girls are 
yoked to the plough and drag it twice round the village 
square contrary to the way of the sun. One of the two 
skin-clad men walks at the tail of the plough, the other 
guides it in front, and a third man follows in the rear 
scattering seed from a basket. After the two rounds have 
been completed, the gypsy and his wife are yoked to the 
plough, and drag it a third time round the square, the two 
skin-clad men still playing the part of ploughmen. At Viza 
the plough is drawn by the skin-clad men themselves. While 
the plough is going its rounds, followed by the sower sowing 
the seed, the people pray aloud, saying, “ May wheat be ten 
piastres the bushel! Rye five piastres the bushel! Amen, 
O God, that the poor may eat! Yea, O God, that poor folk 
be filled!” This ends the performance. The evening is 
spent in feasting on the proceeds of the house-to-house 
visitation which took place in the morning.’ 

A kindred festival is observed on the same day of the 
Carnival at Kosti, a place in the extreme north of Thrace, 
near the Black Sea. There a man dressed in sheepskins or 
goatskins, with a mask on his face, bells round his neck, and 
a broom in his hand, goes round the village collecting food 
and presents. He is addressed as a king and escorted with 
music. With him go boys dressed as girls, and another boy, 
not so disguised, who carries wine in a wooden bottle and 
gives of it to every householder to drink in a cup, receiving 
a gift in return, The king then mounts a two-wheeled cart 
and is drawn to the church. He carries seed in his hand, 
and at the church two bands of men, one of married men 
and the other of unmarried men, try each in turn to induce 
the king to throw the seed on them. Finally he casts it on 
the ground in front of the church. The ceremony ends with 
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stripping the king of his clothes and flinging him into the 
river, after which he resumes his usual dress. 

In these ceremonies, still annually held at and near an 
old capital of Thracian kings, the points of similarity to the 
ritual of the ancient Thracian deity Dionysus are sufficiently 
obvious.? The goatskins in which the principal actors are 
disguised remind us of the identification of Dionysus with a 
goat: the infant, cradled in a winnowing-fan and taking 
its name from the implement, answers exactly to the 
traditions and the monuments which represent the infant 
Dionysus as similarly cradled and similarly named: the 
pretence that the baby is a seven-months’ child born out 
of wedlock and begotten by an unknown father tallies 
precisely with the legend that Dionysus was born prematurely 
in the seventh month as the offspring of an intrigue between 
a mortal woman and a mysterious divine father :* the same 
coarse symbol of reproductive energy which characterised 
the ancient ritual of Dionysus figures conspicuously in the 
modern drama: the annual mock marriage of the goatskin- 
clad mummer with the pretended bride may be compared 
with the annual pretence of marrying Dionysus to the 
Queen of Athens: and the simulated slaughter and resurrec- 
tion of the same goatskin-clad actor may be compared with 
the traditional slaughter and resurrection of the god himself. 
Further, the ceremony of ploughing, in which after his 
resurrection the goatskin-clad mummer takes a prominent 
part, fits in well not only with the legend that Dionysus was 
the first to yoke oxen to the plough, but also with the 
symbolism of the winnowing-fan in his worship; while the 
prayers for plentiful crops which accompany the ploughing 
accord with the omens of an abundant harvest which were 
drawn of old from the mystic light seen to illumine by night 
one of his ancient sanctuaries in Thrace. Lastly, in the 
ceremony as observed at Kosti the giving of wine by the king’s 
connexion of the modern Thracian 
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attendant is an act worthy of the wine-god: the throwing 
of seed by the king can only be interpreted, like the plough- 
ing, as a charm to promote the fertility of the ground ; and 
the royal title borne by the principal masker harmonises 
well with the theory that the part of the god of the corn and 
the wine was of old sustained by the Thracian kings who 
reigned at Bisya. 

If we ask, To what ancient festival of Dionysus does the 
modern celebration of the Carnival in Thrace most nearly 
correspond? the answer can be hardly doubtful. The 
Thracian drama of the mock marriage of the goatskin-clad 
mummer, his mimic death and resurrection, and his sub- 
sequent ploughing, corresponds both in date and in character 
most nearly to the Athenian festival of the Anthesteria, 
which was celebrated at Athens during three days in early 
spring, towards the end of February or the beginning of 
March. Thus the date of the Anthesteria could not fall 
far from, and it might sometimes actually coincide with, the 
last week of the Carnival, the date of the Thracian cele- 
bration. While the details of the festival of the Anthesteria 
are obscure, its general character is well known. It was 
a festival both of wine-drinking and of the dead, whose 
souls were supposed to revisit the city and to go about the 
streets, just as in modern Europe and in many other parts 
of the world the ghosts of the departed are still believed to 
return to their old homes on one day of the year and to be 
entertained by their relatives at a solemn Feast of All 
Souls." But the Dionysiac nature of the festival was 
revealed not merely by the opening of the wine-vats and 
the wassailing which went on throughout the city among 
freemen and slaves alike ; on the second day of the festival 
the marriage of Dionysus with the Queen of Athens was 
celebrated with great solemnity at the Bucolium or Ox-stall.? 


1 As to such festivals of All Souls 


see Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
Edition, pp. 301-318, 

2 The passages of ancient authors 
which refer to the Anthesteria are 
collected by Professor Martin P. Nilsson, 
Studiade Dionystts Atticis (Lund, 1900), 
pp. 148sgg. As to the festival, which has 
been much discussed of late years, see 


August Mommsen, Heortologie (Leipsic, 
1864), pp. 345 599. ; id., Feste der 
Stadt Athen im Altertum (Leipsic, 
1898), pp. 384 sgg.; G. F. Schoemann, 
Griechische Alterthiimer* (Berlin, 1902), 
ii, 516 sgg.; E. Rohde, Psyche3 
(Tübingen and Leipsic, 1903), i. 236 
sqq. ; Martin P. Nilsson, of. cit pp. 
115 sgg.; P., Foucart, Le Culte da 
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It has been suggested with much probability? that at 
this sacred marriage in the Ox-stall the god was repre- 
sented wholly or partly in bovine shape, whether by an 
image or by an actor dressed in the hide and wearing the 
horns of a bull; for, as we have seen, Dionysus was often 
supposed to assume the form of a bull and to present himself 
in that guise to his worshippers. If this conjecture should 
prove to be correct—though a demonstration of it can 
hardly be expected—the sacred marriage of the Queen to 
the Bull-god at Athens would be parallel to the sacred 
marriage of the Queen to the Bull-god at Cnossus, 
according to the interpretation which I have suggested 
of the myth of Pasiphae and the Minotaur;? only 
whereas the bull-god at Cnossus, if I am right, stood for the 
Sun, the bull-god at Athens stood for the powers of vegeta- 
tion, especially the corn and the vines. It would not be 
surprising that among a cattle-breeding people in early days 
the bull, regarded as a type of strength and reproductive 
energy, should be employed to symbolise and represent more 
than one of the great powers of nature. If Dionysus did 
indeed figure as a bull at his marriage, it is not improbable 
that on that occasion his representative, whether a real bull 
or a man dressed in a bull’s hide, took part in a ceremony 
of ploughing ; for we have seen that the invention of yoking 
oxen to the plough was ascribed to Dionysus, and we know 
that the Athenians performed a sacred ceremony of plough- 
ing, which went by the name of the Ox-yoked Ploughing 
and took place in a field or other open piece of 
ground at the foot of the Acropolis.’ It is a reasonable 
conjecture that the field of the Ox-yoked Ploughing may 
have adjoined the building called the Ox-stall in which the 
marriage of Dionysus with the Queen was solemnised ;* for 


Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen 


Dionysos en Attique (Paris, 1904), pp. 
107 sgg.; Miss J. E. Harrison, Pro- 
legomena to the Study of Greek Ke- 
ligion? (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 32 599.3 
L. R. Farnell, Zhe Cults of the Greek 
States, v. (Oxford, 1909) pp. 214 sgq. 
As to the marriage of Dionysus to the 
Queen of Athens, see The Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, i. 136 sg. 

1 By Professor U. von Wilamowitz- 


(Berlin, 1893), ii. 42 ; and afterwards 
by Miss J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena 
to the Study of Greek Religion,? p. 536. 
2 The Dying God, p. 71. 
3 Plutarch, Conjugalia Praecepta, 


42. 

4 Miss J. E. Harrison, Mythology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens 
(London, 1890), pp. 166 sg, 
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that building is known to have been near the Prytaneum or 
Town-Hall on the northern slope of the Acropolis.” 

Thus on the whole the ancient festival of the Anthesteria, 
so far as its features are preserved by tradition or can be 
restored by the use of reasonable conjecture, presents several 
important analogies to the modern Thracian Carnival in 
respect of wine-drinking, a mock marriage of disguised actors, 
and a ceremony of ploughing. The resemblance between 
the ancient and the modern ritual would be still closer if 
some eminent modern scholars, who wrote before the dis- 
covery of the Thracian Carnival, and whose judgment was 
therefore not biassed by its analogy to the Athenian festival, 
are right in holding that another important feature of the 
Anthesteria was the dramatic death and resurrection of 
Dionysus.? They point out that at the marriage of Dionysus 
fourteen Sacred Women officiated at fourteen altars ;* that 
the number of the Titans, who tore Dionysus in pieces, was 
fourteen, namely seven male and seven female ;* and that 
Osiris, a god who in some respects corresponded closely 
to Dionysus, is said to have been rent by Typhon into 
fourteen fragments.” Hence they conjecture that at Athens 
the body of Dionysus was dramatically broken into fourteen 
fragments, one for each of the fourteen altars, and that it 
was afterwards dramatically pieced together and restored to 
life by the fourteen Sacred Women, just as the broken body 
of Osiris was pieced together by a company of gods and 
goddesses and restored to life by his sister Isis. The con- 
jecture is ingenious and plausible, but with our existing 
sources of information it must remain a conjecture and 
p. 505. 

5 Plutarch, Js¢s et Osiris, 18, 42. 

6 The resurrection of Osiris is not 
described by Plutarch in his treatise 
Jsts et Osiris, which is still our principal 
source for the myth of the god; but 
it is fortunately recorded in native 
Egyptian writings. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, Second Edition, p. 274. P, 
Foucart supposes that the resurrec- 


1 Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, 
3. As to the situation of the Prytaneum 
see my note on Pausanias, i. 18. 3 (vol. 
ii. p. 172). 

2 August Mommsen, Heortolopie, 
pp. 371 $94. ; id., Feste der Stadt 
Athen im Altertum, pp. 398 sgq.3 P. 
Foucart, Ze Culte de Dionysos en 
Aitique, pp. 138 sgg. 


3 Demosthenes, Contra Neaer. 73, 
pp. 1369 sg. ; Julius Pollux, viii. 108 ; 
Etymologicum Magnum, p. 227, S.V. 
yepaîpar ; Hesychius, s.v. yepapal, 


4 Chr. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 


tion of Dionysus was enacted at the 
Anthesteria; August Mommsen pre- 
fers to suppose that it was enacted 
in the following month at the Lesser 
Mysteries. 
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nothing more. Could it be established, it would forge 
another strong link in the chain of evidence which binds 
the modern Thracian Carnival to the ancient Athenian 
Anthesteria ; for in that case the drama of the divine death 
and resurrection would have to be added to the other 
features which these two festivals of spring possess in common, 
and we should have to confess that Greece had what we 
may call its Good Friday and its Easter Sunday long before 
the events took place in Judea which diffused these two 
annual commemorations of the Dying and Reviving God 
over a great part of the civilised world. From so simple a 
beginning may flow consequences so far-reaching and im- 
pressive ; for in the light of the rude Thracian ceremony 
we may surmise that the high tragedy of the death and 
resurrection of Dionysus originated in a rustic mummers 
play acted by ploughmen for the purpose of fertilising the 
brown earth which they turned up with the gleaming share 
in sunshiny days of spring, as they followed the slow-paced 
oxen down the long furrows in the fallow field. Later on 
we shall see that a play of the same sort is still acted, or 
was acted down to recent years, by English yokels on 
Plough Monday. 

But before we pass from the tragic myth and ritual of 
Dionysus to the sweeter story and milder worship of Demeter 
and Persephone, the true Greek deities of the corn, it is fair 
to admit that the legends of human sacrifice, which have 
left so dark a stain on the memory of the old Thracian god, 
may have been nothing more than mere misinterpretations 
of a sacrificial ritual in which an animal victim was treated 
as a human being. For example, at Tenedos the new-born 
calf sacrificed to Dionysus was shod in buskins, and the 
mother cow was tended Jike a woman in child-bed! At 
Rome a she-goat was sacrinced to Vedijovis as if it were a 
‘human victim.? Yet on the other hand it is equally possible, 
and perhaps more probable, that these curious rites were 
themselves mitigations of an older and ruder custom of 
sacrificing human beings, and that the later pretence of 


1 Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 1894), pp. 300 sgg. 
xii. 34. Compare W. Robertson Smith, i 
Religion of the Semites? (London, 2 Aulus Gellius, v. 12. 12. 
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treating the sacrificial victims as if they were human beings 
was merely part of a pious and merciful fraud, which 
palmed off on the deity less precious victims than living 
men and women. This interpretation is supported by the 
undoubted cases in which animals have been substituted 
for human victims.’ On the whole we may conclude that 
neither the polished manners of a later age, nor the glamour 
which Greek poetry and art threw over the figure of 
Dionysus, sufficed to conceal or erase the deep lines of 
savagery and cruelty imprinted on the features of this 
barbarous deity. 


1 See The Dying God, p. 166 note!, and below, p. 249. 


CHAPTER II 
DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE 


DIONYSUS was not the only Greek deity whose tragic story 
and ritual appear to reflect the decay and revival of vegeta- 
tion. In another form and with a different application the 
old tale reappears in the myth of Demeter and Persephone. 
Substantially their myth is identical with the Syrian one of 
Aphrodite (Astarte) and Adonis, the Phrygian one of Cybele 
and Attis, and the Egyptian one of Isis and Osiris. In the 
Greek fable, as in its Asiatic and Egyptian counterparts, a 
goddess mourns the loss of a loved one, who personifies the 
vegetation, more especially the corn, which dies in winter to 
revive in spring; only whereas the Oriental imagination 
figured the loved and lost one as a dead lover or a dead 
husband lamented by his leman or his wife, Greek fancy 
embodied the same idea in the tenderer and purer form of a 
dead daughter bewailed by her sorrowing mother. 

The oldest literary document which narrates the myth 
of Demeter and Persephone is the beautiful Homeric Hymn 
to Demeter, which critics assign to the seventh century before 
our era.) The object of the poem is to explain the origin of 
the Eleusinian mysteries, and the complete silence of the 
poet as to Athens and the Athenians, who in after ages 
took a conspicuous part in the festival, renders it probable 
that the hymn was composed in the far off time when 
Eleusis was still a petty independent state, and before the 
stately procession of the Mysteries had begun to defile, in 


1 R. Foerster, Der Raub und die A later date—the age of the Pisistra- 
Riickkehr der Persephone (Stuttgart, tids—is assigned to the hymn by A. 
1874), pp. 37-39; Zhe Homeric Baumeister (Hymni Homerici, Leipsic, 
Hymns, edited by T. W. Allen and 1860, p. 280). 

E. E. Sikes (London, 1904), pp. 10 sg. 
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bright September days, over the low chain of barren rocky 
hills which divides the flat Eleusinian cornland from the 
more spacious olive-clad expanse of the Athenian plain. Be 
that as it may, the hymn reveals to us the conception which 
the writer entertained of the character and functions of the 
two goddesses: their natural shapes stand out sharply enough 
under the thin veil of poetical imagery. The youthful 
Persephone, so runs the tale, was gathering roses and lilies, 
crocuses and violets, hyacinths and narcissuses in a lush 
meadow, when the earth gaped and Pluto, lord of the Dead, 
issuing from the abyss carried her off on his golden car to 
be his bride and queen in the gloomy subterranean world. 
Ier sorrowing mother Demeter, with her yellow tresses 
veiled in a dark mourning mantle, sought her over land and 
sea, and learning from the Sun her daughter’s fate she 
withdrew in high dudgeon from the gods and took up her 
abode at Eleusis, where she presented herself to the king’s 
daughters in the guise of an old woman, sitting sadly under 
the shadow of an olive tree beside the Maiden’s Well, to 
which the damsels had come to draw water in bronze pitchers 
for their father’s house. In her wrath at her bereavement 
the goddess suffered not the seed to grow in the earth but kept 
it hidden under ground, and she vowed that never would she 
set foot on Olympus and never would she let the corn sprout 
till her lost daughter should be restored to her. Vainly the 
oxen dragged the ploughs to and fro in the fields; vainly 
the sower dropped the barley seed in the brown furrows ; 
nothing came up from the parched and crumbling soil. 
Even the Rarian plain near Eleusis, which was wont to 
wave with yellow harvests, lay bare and fallow.) Mankind 
would have perished of hunger and the gods would have 
been robbed of the sacrifices which were their due, if Zeus 
in alarm had not commanded Pluto to disgorge his prey, to 
restore his bride Persephone to her mother Demeter. The 
grim lord of the Dead smiled and obeyed, but before he 
sent back his queen to the upper air on a golden car, he 
gave her the seed of a pomegranate to eat, which ensured 
that she would return to him. But Zeus stipulated that 
henceforth Persephone should spend two thirds of every 


1 Hymn to Demeter, 1 599-3 302 599., 330 $97., 349 Sgg., 414 399., 450 sgg. 
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year with her mother and the gods in the upper world and 
one third of the year with her husband in the nether world, 
from which she was to return year by year when the earth 
was gay with spring flowers. Gladly the daughter then 
returned to the sunshine, gladly her mother received her and 
fell upon her neck; and in her joy at recovering the lost 
one Demeter made the corn to sprout from the clods of the 
ploughed fields and all the broad earth to be heavy with 
leaves and blossoms. And straightway she went and 
shewed this happy sight to the princes of Eleusis, to 
Triptolemus, Eumolpus, Diocles, and to the king Celeus 
himself, and moreover she revealed to them her sacred rites 
and mysteries. Blessed, says the poet, is the mortal man 
who has seen these things, but he who has had no share of 
them in life will never be happy in death when he has 
descended into the darkness of the grave. So the two 
goddesses departed to dwell in bliss with the gods on 
Olympus; and the bard ends the hymn with a pious prayer 
to Demeter and Persephone that they would be pleased to 
grant him a livelihood in return for his song.’ 

It has been generally recognised, and indeed it seems 
scarcely open to doubt, that the main theme which the poet 
set before himself in composing this hymn was to describe 
the traditional foundation of the Eleusinian mysteries by the 
goddess Demeter. The whole poem leads up to the trans- 
formation scene in which the bare leafless expanse of the 
Eleusinian plain is suddenly turned, at the will of the 
goddess, into a vast sheet of ruddy corn; the beneficent 
deity takes the princes of Eleusis, shews them what she has 
done, teaches them her mystic rites, and vanishes with her 
daughter to heaven. The revelation of the mysteries is the 
triumphal close of the piece. This conclusion is confirmed 
by a more minute examination of the poem, which proves 
that the poet has given, not merely a general account of the 
foundation of the mysteries, but also in more or less veiled 
language mythical explanations of the origin of particular 
rites which we have good reason to believe formed essential 


1 Hymn to Demeter, 310sgg. With of Apollodorus (Bibliotheca, i. 5) and 
the myth as set forth in the Homeric Ovid (Fasti, iv. 425-618; Metamor- 
hymn may be compared the accounts hoses, v. 385 599.)- 
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features of the festival. Amongst the rites as to which the 
poet thus drops significant hints are the preliminary fast of 
the candidates for initiation, the torchlight procession, the 
all-night vigil, the sitting of the candidates, veiled and in 
silence, on stools covered with sheepskins, the use of scurrilous 
language, the breaking of ribald jests, and the solemn com- 
munion with the divinity by participation in a draught of 
barley-water from a holy chalice.’ 

But there is yet another and a deeper secret of the 
mysteries which the author of the poem appears to have 
divulged under cover of his narrative. He tells us how, as 
soon as she had transformed the barren brown expanse of the 
Eleusinian plain into a field of golden grain, she gladdened 
the eyes of Triptolemus and the other Eleusinian princes by 
shewing them the growing or standing corn. When we 
compare this part of the story with the statement of a 
Christian writer of the second century, Hippolytus, that the 
very heart of the mysteries consisted in shewing to the 
initiated a reaped ear of corn? we can hardly doubt that 


1 Hymn to Demeter, 47-50, 191- 
211, 292-295, with the notes of 
Messrs. Allen and Sikes in their edi- 
tion of the Homeric Hymns (London, 
1904). As to representations of the 
candidates for initiation seated on stools 
draped with sheepskins, see L. R. 
Farnell, Zhe Cults of the Greek States, 
iii. (Oxford, 1907) pp. 237 sgg., with 
plate xva. On a well-known marble 
vase there figured the stool is covered 
with a lion’s skin and one of the candi- 
date’s feet rests on a ram’s skullor horns; 
but in two other examples of the same 
scene the ram’s fleece is placed on the 
seat (Farnell, of. cit. p. 240 note 4), 
just as it is said to have been placed 
on Demeter’s stool in the Homeric 
hymn. As to the form of communion 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, see 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrepz. 21, 
p. 18 ed. Potter; Arnobius, Adversus 
nationes, v. 26; L. R. Farnell, of. cit. 
ii, 185 s7., 195 sg. For discussions 
of the ancient evidence bearing on the 
Eleusinian mysteries it may suffice to 
refer to Chr. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus 
(Königsberg, 1829), pp. 3 sgg. ; G. F. 
Schoemann, Griechische Alterthiimer,$ 


ii. 387 sgg. 3 Aug. Mommsen, Heorto- 
logie (Leipsic, 1864), pp. 222 sgg. 3 
id., Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum 
(Leipsic, 1898), pp. 204 sgg.3 P. 
Foucart, Recherches sur DOrigine et 
la Nature des Mystères @ Eleusis 
(Paris, 1895) (Mémoires de DP Académie 
des Inscriptions, xxxv.); id., Les 
grands Mystères a’ Eleusis (Paris, 
1900) (Mémoires de Ll’ Académie des 
Inscriptions, xxxvii.); F. Lenormant 
and E. Pottier, s.v, ‘* Eleusinia,” in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, 
ii. 544 sgg.; L. R. Farnell, The Cults 
of the Greek States, iii. 126 sgg. 

2 Hippolytus, Refutatio Omnium 
Haeresium, v. 8, p. 162, ed. L. 
Duncker et F. G. Schneidewin (Got- 
tingen, 1859). The word which the 
poet uses to express the revelation 
(dette, Hymn to Demeter, verse 474) is 
a technical one in the mysteries; the 
full phrase was Secxvivas rà lepd. See 
Plutarch, Adcidiades, 22; Xenophon, 
Hellenica, vi. 3. 6; Isocrates, Pane- 
gyricus, 6; Lysias, Contra Andocidem, 
51; Chr. A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 
jos Gite 
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the poet of the hymn was well acquainted with this solemn 
rite, and that he deliberately intended to explain its origin 
in precisely the same way as he explained other rites of the 
mysteries, namely by representing Demeter as having set 
the example of performing the ceremony in her own person. 
Thus myth and ritual mutually explain and confirm each 
other. The poet of the seventh century before our era 
gives us the myth—he could not without sacrilege have 
revealed the ritual: the Christian father reveals the ritual, 
and his revelation accords perfectly with the veiled hint of 
the old poet. On the whole, then, we may, with many 
modern scholars, confidently accept the statement of the 
learned Christian father Clement of Alexandria, that the 
myth of Demeter and Persephone was acted as a sacred 
drama in the mysteries of Eleusis.’ 

But if the myth was acted as a part, perhaps as 
the principal part, of the most famous and solemn religious 
rites of ancient Greece, we have still to enquire, What 
was, after all, stripped of later accretions, the original 
kernel of the myth which appears to later ages surrounded 
and transfigured by an aureole of awe and mystery, lit up 
by some of the most brilliant rays of Grecian literature and 
art? If we follow the indications given by our oldest 
literary authority on the subject, the author of the Homeric 
hymn to Demeter, the riddle is not hard to read ; the figures 
of the two goddesses, the mother and the daughter, resolve 


themselves into personifications of the corn. 


appears to be fairly certain 


1 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii, 12, p. 12 ed. Potter: Anw ôè xal 
Képy pêa Hon éyevéo@nv pvorikór' kal 
Thy wrdvyny kal rhv dprayny kal Tò 3évOos 
avraiy "EXevols Sadouvxet. Compare 
F. Lenormant, s.v. ‘‘ Eleusinia,” in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines, 
iii. 578: ‘ Que le drame mystique des 
aventures de Déméter et de Coré con- 
stituât le spectacle essentiel de Pinitia- 
tion, Cest ce dont il nous semble im- 
possible de douter.” A similar view 
is expressed by G. F. Schoemann 
(Griechische Alterthtimer,’ ii, 402); 
Preller- Robert (Griechische Mytho- 
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logie, i. 793); P. Foucart (Recherches 
sur l’ Origine et la Nature des Mystères 
d’ Eleusis, Paris, 1895, pp. 43 $99.3 
id., Les Grands Mystères d’ Eleusis, 
Paris, 1900, p. 137); E. Rohde 
(Psyche, i. 289); and L. R. Farnell 
(The Cults of the Greek States, iii. 134, 


173 579.) 


2 On Demeter and Proserpine as 
goddesses of the corn, see L. Preller, 
Demeter und Persephone (Hamburg, 
1837), pp. 315 sgg.; and especially 
W. Mannhardt, Mythologische For- 
schungen (Strasburg, 1884), pp. 202 
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The goddess who spends three or, according to another 
version of the myth, six months of every year with the 
dead under ground and the remainder of the year with the 
living above ground ;! in whose absence the barley seed is 
hidden in the earth and the fields lie bare and fallow; on 
whose return in spring to the upper world the corn shoots 
up from the clods and the earth is heavy with leaves and 
blossoms—this goddess can surely be nothing else than a 
mythical embodiment of the vegetation, and particularly of 
the corn, which is buried under the soil for some months of 
every winter and comes to life again, as from the grave, in 
the sprouting cornstalks and the opening flowers and foliage 
of every spring. No other reasonable and probable ex- 
planation of Persephone seems possible? And if the 
daughter goddess was a personification of the young corn 
of the present year, may not the mother goddess be a 
personification of the old corn of last year, which has given 
birth to the new crops? The only alternative to this view 
of Demeter would seem to be to suppose that she is a 
personification of the earth, from whose broad bosom the 
corn and all other plants spring up, and of which accordingly 
they may appropriately enough be regarded as the daughters, 
This view of the original nature of Demeter has indeed been 
taken by some writers, both ancient and modern,’ and it is 


1 According to the author of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter (verses 
398 599., 445 sgg.) and Apollodorus 
(Bibliotheca, i. 5. 3) the time which 
Persephone had to spend under ground 
was one third of the year; according 
to Ovid (Fasti, iv. 613 sg.3 Meta- 
morphoses, v. 564 sgg.) and Hyginus 
(Fabulae, 146) it was one half. 

2 This view of the myth of Perse- 
phone is, for example, accepted and 
clearly stated by L. Preller (Demeter 
und Persephone, pp. 128 sq.). 

3 See, for example, Firmicus Mater- 
nus, De errore profanarum religionum, 
17. 3: “‘Frugum substantiam volunt 
Proserpinam dicere, quia fruges 
hominibus cum seri coeperint prosunt. 
Terram ipsam Cererem nominant, 
nomen hocagerendis fructibus mutuati” ; 
L. Preller, Demeter und Persephone, 
p. 128, “Der Erdboden wird Demeter, 


die Vegetation Persephone.” François 
Lenormant, again, held that Demeter 
was originally a personification of the 
earth regarded as divine, but he 
admitted that from the time of the 
Homeric poems downwards she was 
sharply distinguished from Ge, the 
earth-goddess proper. See Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Grecques et Romaines, s.v. ** Ceres,” 
ii. 1022 sg. Some light might be 
thrown on the question whether 
Demeter was an Earth Goddess or a 
Corn Goddess, if we could be sure of 
the etymology of her name, which has 
been variously explained as ‘‘ Earth 
Mother” (Aq uńrnp equivalent to Ty 
KúTnp) and as ‘* Barley Mother” (from 
an alleged Cretan word dyal ** barley ?: 
see Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. And, 
pp. 263 sg.). The former etymology 
has been the most popular ; the latter 
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one which can be reasonably maintained. But it appears 
to have been rejected by the author of the Homeric hymn 
to Demeter, for he not only distinguishes Demeter from the 
personified Earth but places the two in the sharpest opposi- 
tion to each other. He tells us that it was Earth who, in 
accordance with the will of Zeus and to please Pluto, lured 
Persephone to her doom by causing the narcissuses to grow 
which tempted the young goddess to stray far beyond the 
reach of help in the lush meadow.! Thus Demeter of the 
hymn, far from being identical with the Earth-goddess, must 
have regarded that divinity as her worst enemy, since it 
was to her insidious wiles that she owed the loss of her 
daughter. But if the Demeter of the hymn cannot have 
been a personification of the earth, the only alternative 
apparently is to conclude that she was a personification of 
the corn. 

With this conclusion all the indications of the hymn- 
writer seem to harmonise. He certainly represents Demeter 
as the goddess by whose power and at whose pleasure 
the corn either grows or remains hidden in the ground ; 
and to what deity can such powers be so fittingly ascribed 
as to the goddess of the corn? He calls Demeter yellow 
and tells how her yellow tresses flowed down on her 
shoulders ;? could any colour be more appropriate with 
which to paint the divinity of the yellow grain? The same 
identification of Demeter with the ripe, the yellow corn is 
made even more clearly by a still older poet, Homer 
himself, or at all events the author of the fifth book of the 
Iliad. There we read: “And even as the wind carries the 
chaff about the sacred threshing-floors, when men are 


is maintained by W. Mannhardt. See 
L. Preller, Demeter und Persephone, 
pp. 317, 366 sgg.; F. G. Welcker, 
Griechische Gotterlehre, i. 385 sqq.3 
Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie, 
i. 747 note ê ; Kern, in Pauly- Wissowa’s 
Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, iv. 2713 ; W. Mann- 
hardt, Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 
281 sgg. But my learned friend the 
Rev. Professor J. H. Moulton informs 
me that both etymologies are open to 
serious philological objections, and that 


no satisfactory derivation of the first 
syllable of Demeter’s name has yet 
been proposed, Accordingly I prefer 
to base no argument on an analysis of 
the name, and to rest my interpretation 
of the goddess entirely on her myth, 
ritual, and representations in art. 
Etymology is at the best a very slippery 
ground on which to rear mythological 
theories. 


1 Hymn to Demeter, 8 sgg. 
2 Hymn to Demeter, 279, 302. 
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winnowing, what time yellow Demeter sifts the corn from 
the chaff on the hurrying blast, so that the heaps of chaff 
grow white below, so were the Achaeans whitened above by 
the cloud of dust which the hoofs of the horses spurned to 
the brazen heaven.”! Here the yellow Demeter who sifts 
the grain from the chaff at the threshing-floor can hardly be 
any other than the goddess of the yellow corn; she cannot 
be the Earth-goddess, for what has the Earth-goddess to do 
with the grain and the chaff blown about a threshing-floor ? 
With this interpretation it agrees that elsewhere Homer 
speaks of men eating “ Demeter’s corn” ;? and still more 
definitely Hesiod speaks of “the annual store of food, which 
the earth bears, Demeter’s corn,’® thus distinguishing the 
goddess of the corn from the earth which bears it. Still 
more clearly does a later Greek poet personify the corn as 
Demeter when, in allusion to the time of the corn-reaping, 
he says that then “the sturdy swains cleave Demeter limb 
from limb.”* And just as the ripe or yellow corn was 
personified as the Yellow Demeter, so the unripe or green 
corn was personified as the Green Demeter. In that 
character the goddess had sanctuaries at Athens and other 
places; sacrifices were appropriately offered to Green 
Demeter in spring when the earth was growing green with 
the fresh vegetation, and the victims included sows big 
with young,’ which no doubt were intended not merely to 
symbolise but magically to promote the abundance of the 
crops. 

In Greek the various kinds of corn were called by the 
general name of “ Demeter’s fruits,’ ê just as in Latin they 
were called the “fruits or gifts of Ceres,” an expression 

1 Homer, Ziad, v. 499-504. 
2 liad, xiii. 322, xxi. 76. 


3 Hesiod, Works and Days, 31 sg. 
4 Quoted by Plutarch, Zs¢s e? Osiris, 


The Cults of the Greek States, iii, 
312 sg. 

6 Herodotus, i, 193, iv. 198; 
Xenophon, Hellenica, vi. 3.6; Aelian, 


66. ne ; Historia Animalium, xvii. 163; Cor- 
ia Pausanias, i. 22. 3 with my note; nutus, Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 
Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 283; Geopontca, i, 12. 36; Paroemio- 


Graecarum,® No. 615; J. de Prott et 
L. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum Sacrae, 
Fasciculus I. (Leipsic, 1896) p. 49; 
Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com- 
pendium, 28; Scholiast on Sophocles, 
Oedipus Colon, 1600; L. R. Farnell, 


graphi Graeci, ed. Leutsch et Schnei- 
dewin, Appendix iv. 20 (vol. i. p. 439). 

T Cerealia in Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
xxiii, I; Cerealia munera and Cerealia 
dona in Ovid, Metamorphoses, xi. 
121 sq. 
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which survives in the English word cereals. Tradition ran 
that before Demeter’s time men neither cultivated corn nor 
tilled the ground, but roamed the mountains and woods in 
search of the wild fruits which the earth produced spon- 
taneously from her womb for their subsistence. The 
tradition clearly implies not only that Demeter was the 
goddess of the corn, but that she was different from and 
younger than the goddess of the Earth, since it is expressly 
affirmed that before Demeter’s time the earth existed and 
supplied mankind with nourishment in the shape of wild 
herbs, grasses, flowers and fruits. 

In ancient art Demeter and Persephone are characterised 
as goddesses of the corn by the crowns of corn which they 
wear on their heads and by the stalks of corn which they 
hold in their hands.? Theocritus describes a smiling image 
of Demeter standing by a heap of yellow grain on a 
threshing-floor and grasping sheaves of barley and poppies in 
both her hands.2 Indeed corn and poppies singly or together 
were a frequent symbol of the goddess, as we learn not only 
from the testimony of ancient writers* but from many existing 
monuments of classical art. The naturalness of the symbol 


1 Libanius, ed. J. J. Reiske, vol. iv. 
p- 367, Corinth. Oratio: Oùk aids 
huv adxapros ù yh Soxel yeyovévac; 
où áw 6 mpd Ańunrpos elvat Bios; 
kal ro kal mpò Ajunrpos al yewpylat 
èv oùk osav’ oùðè Aporot, QÙTÓVTOL 
òè Bordva: kal méac> kaè modda elxev 
els cwrnplav åvôpwmwv atrorxédia vån 
-ù yì adivovea kal xvovca mpd Tay 
huépwv rà ypa. 'Erħavðvro perv, 
ÁAN obk ém’ adddfAous: addon kal Bp 
mepyoav, ¢nToðvres aÙTópaTov Tpophv. 
In this passage, which no doubt repre- 
sents the common Greek view on the 
subject, the earth is plainly personified 
(d8lvovca kal kúovsa), which points the 
antithesis between her and the goddess 
of the corn. Diodorus Siculus also 
says (v. 68) that corn grew wild with 
the other plants before Demeter taught 
men to cultivate it and to sow the 
seed. 

2 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 616; Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Evangelii, iii. II. 53 
Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com- 
pendium, 28; Anthologia Palatina, 


vi. 104. 8; W. Mannhardt, Mytholo- 
gische Forschungen, p. 2353; J. Over- 
beck, Griechische Kunstmythologie, 
iii. (Leipsic, 1873-1878) pp. 420, 
421, 453, 479, 480, 502, 505, 507, 
514, 522, 523, 524, 525 s9. ; L. R. 
Farnell, Zhe Cults of the Greek States, 
Wh, ANG) Qiiten PAO) he WE, OPI, BEET 
233, 237, 260, 265, 268, 269 sg., 
27i. 

3 Theocritus, Jdy/, vii. 155 sgg. 
That the sheaves which the goddess 
grasped were of barley is proved by 
verses 31-34 of the poem. 

4 Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, 
iii. I1. §; Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae 
Compendium, 28, p. 56, ed. C. Lang; 
Virgil, Georg. i, 212, with the com- 
ment of Servius. 

5 See the references to the works of 
Overbeck and Farnell above. For ex- 
ample, a fine statue at Copenhagen, in 
the style of the age of Phidias, repre- 
sents Demeter holding poppies and ears 
of corn in her left hand. See Farnell, 
op. cit. iii. 268, with plate xxviii. 
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can be doubted by no one who has seen—and who has not 
seen ?—a field of yellow corn bespangled thick with scarlet 
poppies ; and we need not resort to the shifts of an ancient 
mythologist, who explained the symbolism of the poppy in 
Demeter’s hand by comparing the globular shape of the 
poppy to the roundness of our globe, the unevenness of its 
edges to hills and valleys, and the hollow interior of the 
scarlet flower to the caves and dens of the earth.’ If only 
students would study the little black and white books of 
men less and the great rainbow-tinted book of nature more ; 
if they would more frequently exchange the heavy air and 
the dim light of libraries for the freshness and the sunshine 
of the open sky; if they would oftener unbend their minds 
by rural walks between fields of waving corn, beside rivers 
rippling by under grey willows, or down green lanes, where 
the hedges are white with the hawthorn bloom or red with 
wild roses, they might sometimes learn more about primitive 
religion than can be gathered from many dusty volumes, in 
which wire-drawn theories are set forth with all the tedious 
parade of learning. 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the monuments of Greek art is the 
character of Persephone as a personification of the young 
corn sprouting in spring portrayed more gracefully and more 
truly than on a coin of Lampsacus of the fourth century 
before our era. On it we see the goddess in the very act 
of rising from the earth. “Her face is upraised; in her 
hand are three ears of corn, and others together with grapes 
are springing behind her shoulder. Complete is here the 
identification of the goddess and her attribute: she is 
embowered amid the ears of growing corn, and like it half 
buried in the ground. She does not make the corn and 
vine grow, but she zs the corn and vine growing, and 
returning again to the face of the earth after lying hidden in 
its depths. Certainly the artist who designed this beautiful 
figure thoroughly understood Hellenic religion,” ? 

As the goddess who first bestowed corn on mankind 
and taught them to sow and cultivate it,’ Demeter was 


1 Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com- Coins (Cambridge, 1883), p. 174, with 
pendium, 28, p. 56 ed. C. Lang. plate x. No. 25. 
2 Percy Gardner, Types of Greek 3 Diodorus Siculus, v. 68. 1. 
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naturally invoked and propitiated by farmers before they 
undertook the various operations of the agricultural year. 
In autumn, when he heard the sonorous trumpeting of the 
cranes, as they winged their way southward in vast flocks 
high overhead, the Greek husbandman knew that the rains 
were near and that the time of ploughing was at hand ; but 
before he put his hand to the plough he prayed to Under- 
ground Zeus and to Holy Demeter for a heavy crop of 
Demeter’s sacred corn. Then he guided the ox-drawn 
plough down the field, turning up the brown earth with the 
share, while a swain followed close behind with a hoe, who 
covered up the seed as fast as it fell to protect it from the 
voracious birds that fluttered and twittered at the plough- 
tail.’ But while the ordinary Greek farmer took the signal 
for ploughing from the clangour of the cranes, Hesiod and 
other writers who aimed at greater exactness laid it down 
as a rule that the ploughing should begin with the autumnal 
setting of the Pleiades in the morning, which in Hesiod’s 
time fell on the twenty-sixth of October? The month 
in which the Pleiades set in the morning was generally 
recognised by the Greeks as the month of sowing; it 
corresponded apparently in part to our October, in part to 


1896), pp. IIO sg. 


1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 448- 
4743; Epictetus, Dissertationes, ii. 
21.12. For the autumnal migration 
and clangour of the cranes as the 
signal for sowing, see Aristophanes, 
Birds, 7113 compare Theognis, 1197 
sgg. But the Greeks also ploughed in 
spring (Hesiod, of. cit. 462; Xenophon, 
Oeconom. 16); indeed they ploughed 
thrice in the year (Theophrastus, 
Historia Plantarum, vii. 13. 6). At 
the approach of autumn the cranes of 
northern Europe collect about rivers 
and lakes, and after much trumpeting 
set out in enormous bands on their 
southward journey to the tropical 
regions of Africa and India. In early 
spring they return northward, and 
their flocks may be descried passing at 
a marvellous height overhead or halting 
to rest in the meadows beside some 
broad river. The bird emits its 
trumpet-like note both on the ground 
and on the wing. See Alfred Newton, 
Dictionary of Birds (London, 1893- 


2 Hesiod, Works and Days, 383 59., 
615-617; Aratus, Phaenomena, 254- 
267; L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie 
(Berlin, 1825-1826), i. 241 sg. Ac- 
cording to Pliny (at. Hist. xviii. 49) 
wheat, barley, and all other cereals 
were sown in Greece and Asia from 
the time of the autumn setting of the 
Pleiades. This date for ploughing 
and sowing is confirmed by Hippo- 
crates and other medical writers. See 
W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, i. 234. Latin 
writers prescribe the same date for the 
sowing of wheat. See Virgil, Georg. 
i. 219-226; Columella, De ve rustica, 
ii. 8; Pliny, Vat. Hist. xviii. 223-226. 
In Columella’s time the Pleiades, he 
telis us (Z¢.), set in the morning of 
October 24th of the Julian calendar, 
which would correspond to the October 
16th of our reckoning. 
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our November. The Athenians called it Pyanepsion ; the 
Boeotians named it significantly Damatrius, that is, 
Demeter’s month, and they celebrated a feast of mourning 
because, says Plutarch, who as a Boeotian speaks with 
authority on such a matter, Demeter was then in mourning 
for the descent of Persephone.’ Is it possible to express 
more clearly the true original nature of Persephone as the 
corn-seed which has just been buried in the earth? The 
obvious, the almost inevitable conclusion did not escape 
Plutarch. He tells us that the mournful rites which were 
held at the time of the autumn sowing nominally com- 
memorated the actions of deities, but that the real sadness 
was for the fruits of the earth, some of which at that season 
dropped of themselves and vanished from the trees, while 
others in the shape of seed were committed with anxious 
thoughts to the ground by men, who scraped the earth 
and then huddled it up over the seed, just as if they were 
burying and mourning for the dead. Surely this inter- 
pretation of the custom and of the myth of Persephone is 
not only beautiful but true. 

And just as the Greek husbandman prayed to the Corn 
Goddess when he committed the seed, with anxious fore- 
bodings, to the furrows, so after he had reaped the harvest 
and brought back the yellow sheaves with rejoicing to the 
threshing-floor, he paid the bountiful goddess her dues in 
the form of a thank-offering of golden grain. Theocritus 
has painted for us in glowing colours a picture of a 


1 Plutarch, Zszs ef Osiris, 69. wise unknown. See W. Froehner, 
Musée Nationale du Louvre, Les In- 
scriptions Grecques (Paris, 1880), pp. 
50 sg. Greek inscriptions found 


2 Plutarch, Js¢s et Osiris, 70. 
Similarly Cornutus says that ‘ Hades 


is fabled to have carried off Demeter’s 
daughter because the seed vanishes 
for a time under the earth,” and he 
mentions that a festival of Demeter 
was celebrated at the time of sowing 
(Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 28, 
pp. 54, 55 ed. C. Lang). Ina fragment 
of a Greek calendar which is preserved 
in the Louvre ‘* the ascent (avaBdors) of 
the goddess” is dated the seventh day 
of the month Dius, and ‘‘ the descent or 
setting (ðúsıs) of the goddess ” is dated 
the fourth day of the month Hephaes- 
tius, a month which seems to be other- 


at Mantinea refer to a worship of 
Demeter and Persephone, who are 
known to have had a sanctuary there 
(Pausanias, viii. 9. 2). The people of 
Mantinea celebrated ‘‘ mysteries of the 
goddess” and a festival called the 
koragia, which seems to have repre- 
sented the return of Persephone from 
the lower world, See W. Immerwahr, 
Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens 
(Leipsic, 1891), pp. 100 sg.3 S. 
Reinach, Traité a’ Epigraphie Grecque 
(Paris, 1885), pp. 141 sgg.3 Hesy- 
chius, s.u. kopåyew. 
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rustic harvest-home, as it fell on a bright autumn day descrip- 


some two thousand years ago in the little Greek island of 


tion of 
a harvest 


Cos? The poet tells us how he went with two friends home in 


from the city to attend a festival given by farmers, who 
were offering first-fruits to Demeter from the store of 
barley with which she had filled their barns. The day 
was warm, indeed so hot that the very lizards, which 
love to bask and run about in the sun, were slumbering in 
the crevices of the stone-walls, and not a lark soared 
carolling into the blue vault of heaven. Yet despite the 
great heat there were everywhere signs of autumn. “All 
things,” says the poet, “smelt of summer, but smelt of 
autumn too.” Indeed the day was really autumnal; for a 
goat-herd who met the friends on their way to the rural 
merry-making, asked them whether they were bound for the 
treading of the grapes in the wine-presses, And when they 
had reached their destination and reclined at ease in the 
dappled shade of over-arching poplars and elms, with the 
babble of a neighbouring fountain, the buzz of the cicalas, 
the hum of bees, and the cooing of doves in their ears, the 
ripe apples and pears rolled in the grass at their feet and 
the branches of the wild-plum trees were bowed down to the 
earth with the weight of their purple fruit. So couched on 
soft beds of fragrant lentisk they passed the sultry hours 
singing ditties alternately, while a rustic image of Demeter, 
to whom the honours of the day were paid, stood smiling 
beside a heap of yellow grain on the threshing-floor, with 
corn-stalks and poppies in her hands. 

In this description the time of year when the harvest- 
home was celebrated is clearly marked. Apart from the 
mention of the ripe apples, pears, and plums, the reference 
to the treading of the grapes is decisive. The Greeks gather 
and press the grapes in the first half of October,’ and 
accordingly it is to this date that the harvest-festival de- 
scribed by Theocritus must be assigned. At the present 


1 Theocritus, Zy. vii. Arcturus is a morning star, which in 

the poet’s age was on the 18th of 

2 In ancient Greece the vintage September. See Hesiod, Works and 

seems to have fallen somewhat earlier; Days, 609 sgg.; L. Ideler, Handbuch 

for Hesiod bids the husbandman gather der mathematischen und technischen 
the ripe clusters at the time when Chronologie, i. 247. 
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day in Greece the maize-harvest immediately precedes the 
vintage, the grain being reaped and garnered at the end of 
September. Travelling in rural districts of Argolis and 
Arcadia at that time of the year you pass from time to time 
piles of the orange-coloured cobs laid up ready to be shelled, 
or again heaps of the yellow grain beside the pods. But 
maize was unknown to the ancient Greeks, who, like 
their modern descendants, reaped their wheat and barley 
crops much earlier in the summer, usually from the end of 
April till June." However, we may conclude that the day 
immortalised by Theocritus was one of those autumn days 
of great heat and effulgent beauty which in Greece may 
occur at any time up to the very verge of winter. I 
remember such a day at Panopeus on the borders of Phocis 
and Boeotia. It was the first of November, yet the sun 
shone in cloudless splendour and the heat was so great, that 
when I had examined the magnificent remains of ancient 
Greek fortification-walls which crown the summit of the 
hill, it was delicious to repose on a grassy slope in the shade 
of some fine holly-oaks and to inhale the sweet scent of the 
wild thyme, which perfumed all the air. But it was summer’s 
farewell, Next morning the weather had completely changed. 
A grey November sky lowered sadly overhead, and grey 
mists hung like winding-sheets on the lower slopes of 
the barren mountains which shut in the fatal plain of 
Chaeronea. 

Thus we may infer that in the rural districts of ancient 
Greece farmers offered their first-fruits of the barley harvest 
to Demeter in autumn about the time when the grapes were 
being trodden in the wine-presses and the ripe apples and 
pears littered the ground in the orchards. At first sight the 
lateness of the festival in the year is surprising ; for in the 
lowlands of Greece at the present day barley is reaped at 
the end of April and wheat in May, and in antiquity the 
time of harvest would seem not to have been very different, 
for Hesiod bids the husbandman put the sickle to the corn 
at the morning rising of the Pleiades, which in his time 


1 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, p. 190 note 2, 
Edition, p. 190 note %, 
2 See Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, Second 3 Hesiod, Works and Days, 383 sg. 
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took place on the eleventh of May? But if the harvest was 
reaped in spring or early summer, why defer the offerings 
of corn to the Corn Goddess until the middle of autumn? 
The reason for the delay is not, so far as I am aware, 
explained by any ancient author, and accordingly it must 
remain for us a matter of conjecture. I surmise that the 
reason may have been a calculation on the part of the 
practical farmer that the best time to propitiate the Corn 
Goddess was not after harvest, when he had got all that was 
to be got out of her, but immediately before ploughing and 
sowing, when he had everything to hope from her good-will 
and everything to fear from her displeasure. When he had 
reaped his corn, and the sheaves had been safely garnered 
in his barns, he might, so to say, snap his fingers at the 
Corn Goddess. What could she do for him on the bare 
stubble-field which lay scorched and baking under the fierce 
rays of the sun all the long rainless summer through? But 
matters wore a very different aspect when, with the shorten- 
ing and cooling of the days, he began to scan the sky for 
clouds? and to listen for the cries of the cranes as they flew 
southward, heralding by their trumpet-like notes the approach 
of the autumnal rains. Then he knew that the time had 
come to break up the ground that it might receive the seed 
and be fertilised by the refreshing water of heaven; then he 
bethought him of the Corn Goddess once more and brought 
forth from the grange a share of the harvested corn with 
which to woo her favour and induce her to quicken the grain 
which he was about to commit to the earth. On this theory 
the Greek offering of first-fruits was prompted not so much 
by gratitude for past favours as by a shrewd eye to favours to 
come, and perhaps this interpretation of the custom does no 
serious injustice to the cool phlegmatic temper of the bucolic 
mind, which is more apt to be moved by considerations of profit 
than by sentiment. At all events the reasons suggested for 
delaying the harvest-festival accord perfectly with the natural 
conditions and seasons of farming in Greece. For in that 
country the summer is practically rainless, and during the 


1 L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 17, éwedav yàp 6 peromwpwds xpivos 
matischen und technischen Chronologie, &Oy, waves mov ol dvOpwro mpods Tov 
i, 242. béov droBdérovew, Bmore Bpékas Tv 

2 Compare Xenophon, Oeconomicus, ‘iv åphoet abrobs omelpey. 
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long months of heat and drought the cultivation of the two 
ancient cereals, barley and wheat, is at a standstill. The 
first rains of autumn fall about the middle of October,’ and 
that was the Greek farmer’s great time for ploughing and 
sowing.2 Hence we should expect him to make his offering 
of first-fruits to the Corn Goddess shortly before he ploughed 
and sowed, and this expectation is entirely confirmed by 
the date which we have inferred for the offering from the 
evidence of Theocritus. Thus the sacrifice of barley to 
Demeter in the autumn would seem to have been not so 
much a thank-offering as a bribe judiciously administered 
to her at the very moment of all the year when her services 
were most urgently wanted. 

When with the progress of civilisation a number of 
petty agricultural communities have merged into a single 
state dependent for its subsistence mainly on the culti- 
vation of the ground, it commonly happens that, though 
every farmer continues to perform for himself the simple old 
rites designed to ensure the blessing of the gods on his 
crops, the government undertakes to celebrate similar, though 
more stately and elaborate, rites on behalf of the whole 
people, lest the neglect of public worship should draw down 
on the country the wrath of the offended deities. Hence it 
comes about that, for all their pomp and splendour, the 
national festivals of such states are often merely magnified 
and embellished copies of homely rites and uncouth ob- 
servances carried out by rustics in the open fields, in barns, 
and on threshing-floors. In ancient Egypt the religion of 
Isis and Osiris furnishes examples of solemnities which have 
been thus raised from the humble rank of rural festivities 
to the dignity of national celebrations ;* and in ancient 
Greece a like development may be traced in the religion of 
Demeter. If the Greek ploughman prayed to Demeter and 
Underground Zeus for a good crop before he put his hand 
to the plough in autumn, the authorities of the Athenian 
state celebrated about the same time and for the same 
purpose a public festival in honour of Demeter at Eleusis. 

1 August Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 3 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 


Athen im Altertum, p. 193. Edition, pp. 283 sgg. 
2 See above, pp. 44 $99. 
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It was called the Proerosia, which signifies “Before the 
Ploughing”; and as the festival was dedicated to her, 
Demeter herself bore the name of Proerosia. Tradition ran 
that once on a time the whole world was desolated by a 
famine, and that to remedy the evil the Pythian oracle bade 
the Athenians offer the sacrifice of the Proerosia on behalf 
of all men. They did so, and the famine ceased accordingly. 
Hence to testify their gratitude for the deliverance people 
sent the first-fruits of their harvest from all quarters to 
Athens. 

But the exact date at which the Proerosia or Festival 
before Ploughing took place is somewhat uncertain, and en- 
quirers are divided in opinion as to whether it fell before or 
after the Great Mysteries, which began on the fifteenth or 
sixteenth of Boedromion, a month corresponding roughly to 
our September. Another name for the festival was Proarc- 
turia, that is, “Before Arcturus,” ? which points to a date 
either before the middle of September, when Arcturus is a 
morning star, or before the end of October, when Arcturus 
is an evening star.? In favour of the earlier date it may be 
said, first, that the morning phase of Arcturus was well 
known and much observed, because it marked the middle of 
autumn, whereas little use was made of the evening phase of 
Arcturus for the purpose of dating ;* and, second, that in an 
official Athenian inscription the Festival before Ploughing 
(Proerosia) is mentioned immediately before the Great Mys- 


1 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Knights, 
720; Suidas, s.vv. elperıóvņ and 
mponposlar; Etymologicum Magnum, 
Hesychius, and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. 
mponpósia ; Plutarch, Septem Sapientum 
Convivium, 15; Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,? No. 521, 
line 29, and No. 628; Aug. 
Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im 
Altertum (Leipsic, 1898), pp. 192 
sgg. The inscriptions prove that the 
Proerosia was held at Eleusis and that 
it was distinct from the Great Mysteries, 
being mentioned separately from them. 
Some of the ancients accounted for 
the origin of the festival by a universal 
plague instead of a universal famine. 
But this version of the story no doubt 
arose from the common confusion be- 


tween the similar Greek words for plague 
and famine (Aoruós and Aywds). That 
in the original version famine and not 
plague must have been alleged as the 
reason for instituting the Proerosia, 
appears plainly from the reference of 
the name to ploughing, from the dedi- 
cation of the festival to Demeter, and 
from the offerings of first-fruits ; for 
these circumstances, though quite ap- 
propriate to ceremonies designed to 
stay or avert dearth and famine, would 
be quite inappropriate in the case of 
a plague. 

2 Hesychius, S.V. mponpdow. 

3 August Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
Athen im Altertum, p. 194. 


4 August Mommsen, /.¢. 
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teries! On the other hand, in favour of the later date, it may 
be said that as the autumnal rains in Greece set in about the 
middle of October, the latter part of that month would be a 
more suitable time for a ceremony at the opening of ploughing 
than the middle of September, when the soil is still parched 
with the summer drought ; and, second, that this date is con- 
firmed by a Greek inscription of the fourth or third century 
B.C., found at Eleusis, in which the Festival before Ploughing 
is apparently mentioned in the month of Pyanepsion im- 
mediately before the festival of the Pyanepsia, which was 
held on the seventh day of that month.” It is difficult to 
decide between these conflicting arguments, but on the whole 
I incline, not without hesitation, to agree with some eminent 
modern authorities in placing the Festival before Ploughing 
in Pyanepsion (October) after the Mysteries, rather than in 
Boedromion (September) before the Mysteries? However, we 
must bear in mind that as the Attic months, like the Greek 
months generally, were lunar,‘ their position in the solar year 
necessarily varied from year to year, and though these varia- 
tions were periodically corrected by intercalation, nevertheless 
the beginning of each Attic month sometimes diverged by 
several weeks from the beginning of the corresponding 
month to which we equate it From this it follows that the 
Great Mysteries, which were always dated by the calendar 
month, must have annually shifted their place somewhat in 
the solar year ; whereas the Festival before Ploughing, if it was 
indeed dated either by the morning or by the evening phase 
of Arcturus, must have occupied a fixed place in the solar 
year. Hence it appears to be not impossible that the Great 
Mysteries, oscillating to and fro with the inconstant moon, 


1 Dittenberger, Syloge Inscriptionum 423 sq.). The view that the Festival 


Graecarum,® No. 521, lines 29 sgg. 

3 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,? No, 628. 

3 The view that the Festival before 
Ploughing (Proerosza) fell in Pyanepsion 
is accepted by W. Mannhardt and W., 
Dittenberger. See W. Mannhardt, 
Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 
1877), pp. 238 sg. 3 id., Mythologische 
Forschungen, p. 258; Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum  Graecarum,? 
note? on Inscr, No, 628 (vol. ii. pp. 


before Ploughing fell in Boedromion 
is maintained by August Mommsen. 
See his eortologie (Leipsic, 1864), 
pp. 218 sgg.; id., Feste der Stadt 
Athen im Altertum (Leipsic, 1898), 
Pp. 192 59g. 

4 See below, p. 82. 

5 L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie 
(Berlin, 1825-1826), i. 292 sg. ; com- 
pare August Mommsen, Chronologie 
(Leipsic, 1883), pp. 58 sg. 
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may sometimes have fallen before and sometimes after the 
Festival before Ploughing, which apparently always remained 
true to the constant star. At least this possibility, which seems 
to have been overlooked by previous enquirers, deserves to 
be taken into account. It is a corollary from the shifting 
dates of the lunar months that the official Greek calendar, in 
spite of its appearance of exactness, really furnished the 
ancient farmer with little trustworthy guidance as to the 
proper seasons for conducting the various operations of agri- 
culture; and he was well advised in trusting to various 
natural timekeepers, such as the rising and setting of the 
constellations, the arrival and departure of the migratory 
birds, the flowering of certain plants,’ the ripening of fruits, 
and the setting in of the rains, rather than to the fallacious 
indications of the public calendar. It is by natural time- 
keepers, and not by calendar mouths, that Hesiod determines 
the seasons of the farmer’s year in the poem which is the 
oldest existing treatise on husbandry.” 

Just as the ploughman’s prayer to Demeter, before he 
drove the share through the clods of the field, was taken up 
and reverberated, so to say, with a great volume of sound 
in the public prayers which the Athenian state annually 
offered to the goddess before the ploughing on behalf of the 
whole world, so the simple first-fruits of barley, presented to 
the rustic Demeter under the dappled shade of rustling 
poplars and elms on the threshing-floor in Cos, were repeated 
year by year on a grander scale in the first-fruits of the 
barley and wheat harvest, which were presented to the Corn 
Mother and the Corn Maiden at Eleusis, not merely by 
every husbandman in Attica, but by all the allies and 
subjects of Athens far and near, and even by many 
free Greek communities beyond the sea. The reason 
why year by year these offerings of grain poured from 
far countries into the public granaries at Eleusis, was 


1 For example, Theophrastus notes 
that squills flowered thrice a year, and 
that each flowering marked the time 
for one of the three ploughings. See 
Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, vii. 
53. 6. 

3, Hesiod, Works and Days, 383 $94. 
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as dates in the solar year. 
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the widespread belief that the gift of corn had been first 
bestowed by Demeter on the Athenians and afterwards 
disseminated by them among all mankind through the 
agency of Triptolemus, who travelled over the world in 
his dragon-drawn car teaching all peoples to plough the 
earth and to sow the seed.’ In the fifth century before our 
era the legend was celebrated by Sophocles in a play called 
Triptolemus, in which he represented Demeter instructing 
the hero to carry the seed of the fruits which she had 
bestowed on men to all the coasts of Southern Italy,’ from 
which we may infer that the cities of Magna Graecia were 
among the number of those that sent the thank-offering of 
barley and wheat every year to Athens. Again, in the 
fourth century before our era Xenophon represents Callias, 
the braggart Eleusinian Torchbearer, addressing the 
Lacedaemonians in a set speech, in which he declared 
that “Our ancestor Triptolemus is said to have bestowed the 
seed of Demeter’s corn on the Peloponese before any other 
land. How then,” he asked with pathetic earnestness, “can 
it be right that you should come to ravage the corn of the 
men from whom you received the seed?”? Again, writing 
in the fourth century before our era Isocrates relates with 
a swell of patriotic pride how, in her search for her lost 
daughter Persephone, the goddess Demeter came to Attica 
and gave to the ancestors of the Athenians the two greatest 
of all gifts, the gift of the corn and the gift of the mysteries, 
of which the one reclaimed men from the life of beasts and 
the other held out hopes to them of a blissful eternity beyond 
the grave. The antiquity of the tradition, the orator pro- 
ceeds to say, was no reason for rejecting it, but quite the 
contrary it furnished a strong argument in its favour, for 
what many affirmed and all had heard might be accepted as 
trustworthy. “And moreover,” he adds, “we are not driven 
to rest our case merely on the venerable age of the tradition 
we can appeal to stronger evidence in its support. For 
most of the cities send us every year the first-fruits of the 
corn as a memorial of that ancient benefit, and when any of 


1 See below, p. 72. 3 Xenophon, Historia Graeca, vi. 
2 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Anzi- 3. 6. 
quit. Rom. i. 12. 2. 
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them have failed to do so the Pythian priestess has com- 
manded them to send the due portions of the fruits and to 
act towards our city according to ancestral custom. Can 
anything be supported by stronger evidence than by the 
oracle of god, the assent of many Greeks, and the harmony 
of ancient legend with the deeds of to-day ?” ? 

This testimony of Isocrates to the antiquity both of 
the legend and of the custom might perhaps have been set 
aside, or at least disparaged, as the empty bombast of a 
wordy rhetorician, if it had not happened by good chance 
to be amply confirmed by an official decree of the Athenian 
people passed in the century before Isocrates wrote. The 
decree was found inscribed on a stone at Eleusis and is 
dated by scholars in the latter half of the fifth century before 
our era, sometime between 446 and 420 B.C? It deals 
with the first-fruits of barley and wheat which were offered 
to the Two Goddesses, that is, to Demeter and Persephone, 
not only by the Athenians and their allies but by the 
Greeks in general. It prescribes the exact amount of barley 
and wheat which was to be offered by the Athenians and 
their allies, and it directs the highest officials at Eleusis, 
namely the Hierophant and the Torchbearer, to exhort the 
other Greeks at the mysteries to offer likewise of the first-fruits 
of the corn, The authority alleged in the decree for re- 
quiring or inviting offerings of first-fruits alike from Athenians 
and from foreigners is ancestral custom and the bidding of 
the Delphic oracle. The Senate is further enjoined to 
send commissioners, so far as it could be done, to all 
Greek cities whatsoever, exhorting, though not commanding, 
them to send the first-fruits in compliance with ancestral 
custom and the bidding of the Delphic oracle, and the state 
officials are directed to receive the offerings from such states in 
the same manner as the offerings of the Athenians and their 
allies. Instructions are also given for the building of three 
subterranean granaries at Eleusis, where the contributions 
of grain from Attica were to be stored. The best of the corn 


1 Isocrates, Panegyric, 6 sq. pp. 33 5g7-)5 E. S. Roberts and E. A. 
Gardner, An Introduction to Greek 


2 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- Epigraphy, Part ii. (Cambridge, 1905. 
tionum Graecarum, No. 20 (vol. i. No. 9, pp. 22 sgg. 
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was to be offered in sacrifice as the Eumolpids might direct : 
oxen were to be bought and sacrificed, with gilt horns, not 
only to the two Goddesses but also to the God (Pluto), 
Triptolemus, Eubulus, and Athena; and the remainder of 
the grain was to be sold and with the produce votive offerings 
were to be dedicated with inscriptions setting forth that they 
had been dedicated from the offerings of first-fruits, and 
recording the names of all the Greeks who sent the offerings 
to Eleusis. The decree ends with a prayer that all who 
comply with these injunctions or exhortations and render 
their dues to the city of Athens and to the Two Goddesses, 
may enjoy prosperity together with good and abundant crops. 
Writing in the second century of our era, under the Roman 
empire, the rhetorician Aristides records the custom which 
the Greeks observed of sending year by year the first-fruits 
of the harvest to Athens in gratitude for the corn, but he 
speaks of the practice as a thing of the past.’ 

We may suspect that the tribute of corn ceased to flow 
from far countries to Athens, when, with her falling fortunes 
and decaying empire, her proud galleys had ceased to carry 
the terror of the Athenian arms into distant seas. But if 
the homage was no longer paid in the substantial shape of 
cargoes of grain, it continued down to the latest days of 
paganism to be paid in the cheaper form of gratitude for 
that inestimable benefit, which the Athenians claimed to have 
received from the Corn Goddess and to have liberally com- 
municated to the rest of mankind. Even the Sicilians, who, 
inhabiting a fertile corn-growing island, worshipped Demeter 
and Persephone above all the gods and claimed to have been 
the first to receive the gift of the corn from the Corn God- 
dess, nevertheless freely acknowledged that the Athenians 
had spread, though they had not originated, the useful 
discovery among the nations. Thus the patriotic Sicilian 
historian Diodorus, while giving the precedence to his fellow- 


1 Aristides, Panathen, and Eleusin., 


vol. i, pp. 167 sg., 417 ed. G. Dindorf 
(Leipsic, 1829). 

2 Diodorus Siculus, v. 2 and 4; 
Cicero, Zn C. Verrem, act. ii. bk. iv. 
chapters 48 sg. Both writers mention 
that the whole of Sicily was deemed 


sacred to Demeter and Persephone, 
and that corn was said to have grown 
in the island before it appeared any- 
where else. In support of the latter 
claim Diodorus Siculus (v. 2. 4) asserts 
that wheat grew wild in many parts of 
Sicily. 
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countrymen, strives to be just to the Athenian pretensions ‘Testimony 
in the following passage.’ “ Mythologists,” says he, “relate Sire, 
that Demeter, unable to find her daughter, lit torches at the historian 
craters of Etna? and roamed over many parts of the world. "°° 
Those people who received her best she rewarded by giving 

them in return the fruit of the wheat; and because the 
Athenians welcomed her most kindly of all, she bestowed 

the fruit of the wheat on them next after the Sicilians. 
Wherefore that people honoured the goddess more than any 

other folk by magnificent sacrifices and the mysteries at 
Eleusis, which for their extreme antiquity and sanctity have 
become famous among all men. From the Athenians many 
others received the boon of the corn and shared the seed 

with their neighbours, till they filled the whole inhabited 

earth with it. But as the people of Sicily, on account of 

the intimate relation in which they stood to Demeter and 

the Maiden, were the first to participate in the newly 
discovered corn, they appointed sacrifices and popular 
festivities in honour of each of the two goddesses, naming 

the celebrations after them and signifying the nature of the 

boons they had received by the dates of the festivals. For 

they celebrated the bringing home of the Maiden at the time 

when the corn was ripe, performing the sacrifice and holding 

the festivity with all the solemnity and zeal that might be 
reasonably expected of men who desired to testify their 
gratitude for so signal a gift bestowed on them before all 

the rest of mankind. But the sacrifice to Demeter they 
assigned to the time when the sowing of the corn begins ; 

and for ten days they hold a popular festivity which bears 

the name of the goddess, and is remarkable as well for the 


Etna. In art Demeter and Persephone 
and their attendants were often repre- 


1 Diodorus Siculus, v. 4. 


2 This legend, which is mentioned 
also by Cicero (dz C. Verrem, act. ii. 
bk. iv. ch. 48), was no doubt told to 
explain the use of torches in the 
mysteries of Demeter and Persephone. 
The author of the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter tells us (verses 47 sg.) that 
Demeter searched for her lost daughter 
for nine days with burning torches in 
her hands, but he does not say that the 
torches were kindled at the flames of 


sented with torches in their hands. See 
L. R. Farnell, 7e Cults of the Greek 
States, iii. (Oxford, 1907) plates xiii., 
XV.@, XVi., XVii XVIL, XIX, XX., xxi.a, 
xxv., xxvii.. Perhaps the legend of the 
torchlight search for Persephone and 
the use of the torches in the mysteries 
may have originated in a custom of 
carrying fire about the fields as a charm 
to secure sunshine for the corn, See 
The Golden Bough,? iii. 313. 
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magnificence of its pomp as for the costumes then worn in 
imitation of the olden time. During these days it is cus- 
tomary for people to rail at each other in foul language, 
because when Demeter was mourning for the rape of the 
Maiden she laughed at a ribald jest.”* Thus despite his 
natural prepossession in favour of his native land, Diodorus 
bears testimony both to the special blessing bestowed on 
the Athenians by the Corn Goddess, and to the generosity 
with which they had imparted the blessing to others, until it 
gradually spread to the ends of the earth. Again, Cicero, 
addressing a Roman audience, enumerates among the benefits 
which Athens was believed to have conferred on the world, 
the gift of the corn and its origin in Attic soil; and the 
cursory manner in which he alludes to it seems to prove that 
the tradition was familiar to his hearers.” Four centuries 
later the rhetorician Himerius speaks of Demeter’s gift of 
the corn and the mysteries to the Athenians as the source 
of the first and greatest service rendered by their city to 
mankind ;’ so ancient, widespread, and persistent was the 
legend which ascribed the origin of the corn to the goddess 
Demeter and associated it with the institution of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. No wonder that the Delphic oracle 
called Athens “the Metropolis of the Corn.” 4 

From the passage of Diodorus which I have quoted we 
learn that the Sicilians celebrated the festival of Demeter 
at the beginning of sowing, and the festival of Persephone at 
harvest. This proves that they associated, if they did not 
identify, the Mother Goddess with the seed-corn and the 
Daughter Goddess with the ripe ears. Could any associa- 
tion or identification be more easy and obvious to people 
who personified the processes of nature under the form of 


1 The words which I have translated 
“the bringing home of the Maiden” 
(ris Kópns Thv karaywyhv) are explained 


possible interpretation ‘‘the bringing 
down,” which would refer to the 
descent of Persephone into the nether 


with great probability by Professor M. P. 
Nilsson as referring tothe bringing of the 
ripe corn to the barn or the threshing- 
floor (Griechische Feste, Leipsic, 1906, 
pp. 356 sg.) This interpretation 
accords perfectly with a well-attested 
sense of karaywy% and its cognate verb 
kardyew, and is preferable to the other 


world; for such a descent is hardly 
appropriate to a harvest festival. 


2 Cicero, Pro L, Flacco, 26. 
3 Himerius, Orat. ii. 5. 
4 Myrpbrokts Tv xapr&v, Aristides, 


Panathen. vol. i. p. 168 ed. G. Din- 
dorf (Leipzig, 1829). 
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anthropomorphic deities? As the seed brings forth the ripe 

ear, so the Corn Mother Demeter gave birth to the Corn 
Daughter Persephone. It is true that difficulties arise when Difficulty 
we attempt to analyse this seemingly simple conception. Aen 
How, for example, are we to divide exactly the two persons between 
of the divinity? At what precise moment does the seed Demeter 
cease to be the Corn Mother and begins to burgeon out sephone as 
into the Corn Daughter? And how far can we identify the feations of 
material substance of the barley and wheat with the divine different 
bodies of the Two Goddesses? Questions of this sort prob- a: 
ably gave little concern to the sturdy swains who ploughed, 

sowed, and reaped the fat fields of Sicily. We cannot imagine 

that their night’s rest was disturbed by uneasy meditations 

on these knotty problems. It would hardly be strange if the 
muzzy mind of the Sicilian bumpkin, who looked with blind 
devotion to the Two Goddesses for his daily bread, totally 

failed to distinguish Demeter from the seed and Perse- 

phone from the ripe sheaves, and if he accepted implicitly 

the doctrine of the real presence of the divinities in the corn 
without discriminating too curiously between the material 

and the spiritual properties of the barley or the wheat. 

And if he had been closely questioned by a rigid logician as 

to the exact distinction to be drawn between the two persons 

of the godhead who together represented for him the annual 
vicissitudes of the cereals, Hodge might have scratched his 

head and confessed that it puzzled him to say where 
precisely the one goddess ended and the other began, or 

why the seed buried in the ground should figure at one time 

as the dead daughter Persephone descending into the nether 

world, and at another as the living Mother Demeter about 

to give birth to next year’s crop. Theological subtleties 

like these have posed longer heads than are commonly to be 

found on bucolic shoulders. 

The time of year at which the first-fruits were offered Thetimeot 
to Demeter and Persephone at Eleusis is not explicitly Meo", 
mentioned by ancient authorities, and accordingly no first-fruits 
inference can be drawn from the date of the offering as Secom 
to its religious significance. It is true that at the Eleusinian eae 0 
mysteries the Hierophant and Terchbearer publicly exhorted ana Per- 
the Greeks in general, as distinguished from the Athenians sephone at 
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and their allies, to offer the first-fruits in accordance with 
ancestral custom and the bidding of the Delphic oracle.’ 
But there is nothing to shew that the offerings were made 
immediately after the exhortation. Nor does any ancient 
authority support the view of a modern scholar that the 
offering of the first-fruits, or a portion of them, took place at 
the Festival before Ploughing (Proerosza),’ though that festival 
would no doubt be an eminently appropriate occasion for 
propitiating with such offerings the goddess on whose bounty 
the next year’s crop was believed to depend. 

On the other hand, we are positively told that the first- 
fruits were carried to Eleusis to be used at the Festival of 
the Threshing-floor (Haloa)? But the statement, cursorily 
reported by writers of no very high authority, cannot be 
implicitly relied upon; and even if it could, we should 
hardly be justified in inferring from it that all the first-fruits 
of the corn were offered to Demeter and Persephone at this 


1 Dittenberger, Sy Voge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,? No. 20, lines 25 sgg. 3 
E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, ìi. 
(Cambridge, 1905) No. 9, lines 25 
sqq., Kedevérw ðè kal 6 lepoddyrys kal 6 
ògõoxos puornplos åmápxesĝðat ods 
“EA\yras 700 kapro kara Tà maTpia Kal 
Thy pavrelav Thy èy Aekdav. By coup- 
ling pvornplos with dmrdpyerGar instead 
of with xedeverw, Miss J. E. Harrison 
understands the offering instead of the 
exhortation to have been made at the 
mysteries (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, Second Edition, p. 155, 
“Let the Hierophant and the Torch- 
bearer command that at the mysteries 
the Hellenes should offer first-fruits of 
their crops,” etc.), This interpretation 
is no doubt grammatically permissible, 
but the context seems to plead strongly, 
if not to be absolutely decisive, in favour 
of the other. It is to be observed 
that the exhortation was addressed not 
to the Athenians and their allies (who 
were compelled to make the offering) 
but only to the other Greeks, who 
might make it or not as they pleased ; 
and the amount of such voluntary con- 
tributions was probably small compared 
to that of the compulsory contributions, 


as to the date of which nothing is said. 
That the proclamation to the Greeks in 
general was an exhortation (xeħevérw), 
not a command, is clearly shewn by 
the words of the decree a few lines 
lower down, where commissioners are 
directed to go to all Greek states 
exhorting but not commanding them 
to offer the first-fruits (éxelvors 6¢ py 
émitatrovras, Kedevovras è drdpxecbar 
éav Bodd\wrrat Kara Ta wdrpia Kal Thv 
pavrelay èy AedkpGv). The Athenians 
could not command free and independ- 
ent states to make such offerings, still 
less could they prescribe the exact date 
when the offerings were to be made. 
All that they could and did do was, 
taking advantage of the great assembly 
of Greeks from all quarters at the 
mysteries, to invite or exhort, by the 
mouth of the great priestly function- 
aries, the foreigners to contribute. 

2 August Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
Athen im Altertum (Leipsic, 1898), 
Pp. 192 s99. 

3 Eustathius on Homer, Ziad, ix. 
534, P. 772; Im. Bekker, Anecdota 
Graeca, i. 384 sg., s.v. ‘AXOa. Com- 
pare O. Rubensohn, Die Mysterien- 
heiligtiimer in Eleusis und Samothrake 
(Berlin, 1892), p. 116. 
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festival. Be that as it may, the Festival of the Threshing- 
floor was intimately connected with the worship both of 
Demeter and of Dionysus, and accordingly it deserves our 
attention. It is said to have been sacred to both these 
deities ;1 and while the name seems to connect it rather 
with the Corn Goddess than with the Wine God, we are 
yet informed that it was held by the Athenians on the 
occasion of the pruning of the vines and the tasting of the 
stored-up wine.? The festival is frequently mentioned in 
Eleusinian inscriptions, from some of which we gather 
that it included sacrifices to the two goddesses and a so- 
called Ancestral Contest, as to the nature of which we have 
no information. We may suppose that the festival or some 
part of it was celebrated on the Sacred Threshing -floor 
of Triptolemus at Eleusis;* for as Triptolemus was the 
hero who is said to have diffused the knowledge of the 
corn all over the world, nothing could be more natural 
than that the Festival of the Threshing-floor should be 
held on the sacred threshing-floor which bore his name. 
As for Demeter, we have already seen how intimate was her 
association with the threshing-floor and the operation of 
threshing ; according to Homer, she is the yellow goddess who 
parts the yellow grain from the white chaff at the threshing, 
and in Cos her image with the corn-stalks and the poppies 


1 Eustathius on Homer, Miad, ix. 
534, P- 772; Im. Bekker, Anecdota 
Graeca, i. 384 sg., 5.0. “AXGa. 

2 Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe 
(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 279 sg. (scholium 
on Dialog, Meretr. vii. 4). 

3 Dittenberger, Sylloge  Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,2 Nos. 192, 246, 
587, 640; "Ednuepls "Apxatohoyirn, 
1884, coll. 135 sg. The passages of 
inscriptions and of ancient authors 
which refer to the festival are collected 
by Dr. L. R. Farnell, Zhe Cults of the 
Greek States, iii. (Oxford, 1907) pp. 
315 sg. For a discussion of the 
evidence see August Mommsen, Feste 
der Stadt Athen im Altertum (Leipsic, 
1898), pp. 359 sgg.; Miss J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, Second Edition 
(Cambridge, 1908), pp. 145 $99. 

4 The threshing-floor of Triptolemus 


at Eleusis (Pausanias, i. 38. 6) is no 
doubt identical with the Sacred Thresh- 
ing-floor mentioned in the great 
Eleusinian inscription of 329 B.C. 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,* No. 587, line 234). We 
read of a hierophant who, contrary to 
ancestral custom, sacrificed a victim on 
the hearth in the Hall at Eleusis during 
the Festival of the Threshing-floor, 
‘Fit being unlawful to sacrifice victims 
on that day” (Demosthenes, Contra 
Neacram, 116, pp. 1384 5qg.), but from 
such an unlawful act no inference can 
be drawn as to the place where the 
festival was held. That the festival 
probably had special reference to the 
threshing-floor of ‘Triptolemus has 
already been pointed out by O. Ruben- 
sohn (Die Mystertenhetligttimer in 
Eleusis und Samothrake, Berlin, 1892, 
pP 118). 


Date of 
the Festival 
of the 
Threshing- 
floor 
(Haloa) at 
Eleusis. 
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in her hands stood on the threshing-floor.' The festival 
lasted one day, and no victims might be sacrificed at it ; ? but 
special use was made, as we have seen, of the first-fruits of 
the corn. With regard to the dating of the festival we are 
informed that it fell in the month Poseideon, which corre- 
sponds roughly to our December, and as the date rests on 
the high authority of the ancient Athenian antiquary Philo- 
chorus, and is, moreover, indirectly confirmed by inscrip- 
tional evidence,t we are bound to accept it. But it is 
certainly surprising to find a Festival of the Threshing-floor 
held so late in the year, long after the threshing, which in 
Greece usually takes place not later than midsummer, though 
on high ground in Crete it is sometimes prolonged till near 
the end of August.” We seem bound to conclude that the 
Festival of the Threshing-floor was quite distinct from the 
actual threshing of the corn It is said to have included 
certain mystic rites performed by women alone, who feasted 
and quaffed wine, while they broke filthy jests on each other 
and exhibited cakes baked in the form of the male and female 
organs of generation.’ If the latter particulars are correctly 
reported we may suppose that these indecencies, like certain 
obscenities which seem to have formed part of the Great 
Mysteries at Eleusis were no mere wanton outbursts of 
licentious passion, but were deliberately practised as rites 
calculated to promote the fertility of the ground by means 


of homoeopathic or imitative magic. 


1 See above, pp. 4159.,43. Maximus 
Tyrius observes (Déssertat. xxx. 5) that 
husbandmen were the first to celebrate 
sacred rites in honour of Demeter at 
the threshing-floor. 

2 See above, p. 61, note 4, 

3 Harpocration, s.v. ‘ANGa (vol. i. 
p. 24, ed. G. Dindorf). 

4 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 587, lines 
124, 144, with the editor’s notes; 
August Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
Athen im Altertum, p. 360. 

5 So I am informed by my friend 
Professor J. L. Myres, who speaks 
from personal observation, 

8 This is recognised by Professor 
M. P. Nilsson. See his Studia de 
Dionystis Atticis (Lund, 1900), pp. 


A like association of 


95 s97., and his Griechische Feste, p. 
329. To explain the lateness of the 
festival, Miss J. E. Harrison suggests 
that “the shift of date is due to 
Dionysos. The rival festivals of 
Dionysos were in mid-winter. He 
possessed himself of the festivals of 
Demeter, took over her threshing-floor 
and compelled the anomaly of a winter 
threshing festival” (Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, Second 
Edition, p. 147). 

T Scholiast on Lucian, Dral, Meretr. 
vii. 4 (Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. 
Rabe, Leipsic, 1906, pp. 279-281). 

€ Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. 
ii, 15 and 20, pp. 13 and 17 ed. 
Potter; Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, 
V. 25-27, 35, 39. 
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what we might call indecency with rites intended to promote 
the growth of the crops meets us in the Thesmophoria, a 
festival of Demeter celebrated by women alone, at which 
the character of the goddess as a source of fertility comes 
out clearly in the custom of mixing the remains of the 
sacrificial pigs with the seed-corn in order to obtain a 
plentiful crop. We shall return to this festival later on.! 
Other festivals held at Eleusis in honour of Demeter and 
Persephone were known as the Green Festival and the 
Festival of the Cornstalks.? Of the manner of their celebra- 
tion we know nothing except that they comprised sacrifices, 
which were offered to Demeter and Persephone. But their 
names suffice to connect the two festivals with the green 
and the standing corn. We have seen that Demeter 
herself bore the title of Green, and that sacrifices were 
offered to her under that title which plainly aimed at pro- 
moting fertility.” Among the many epithets applied to 
Demeter which mark her relation to the corn may further 
be mentioned “ Wheat-lover,” * “She of the Corn,” 5 “ Sheaf- 
bearer,” ê “She of the Threshing-floor,” " “She of the Win- 
nowing-fan,”*® “Nurse of the Corn-ears,’® “Crowned with 
Ears of Corn,” © “She of the Seed,” ™ “She of the Green 
Fruits,” ? “Heavy with Summer Fruits,” * “ Fruit-bearer,” '* 


8 Nonnus, Dionys. xvii. 153. The 
Athenians sacrificed to her under this 
title (Eustathius, on Homer, Miad, 
xviii. 553, p> 1162), 

7 Theocritus, /dy/. vii. 1553; Orphica, 


1 See below, p. 116; vol. ii. pp. 
17 $77: ; 

2 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 640; Ch. 
Michel, Recuei! d’ Inscriptions Grecques 
(Brussels, 1900), No. 135, p. 145. 
To be exact, while the inscription 
definitely mentions the sacrifices to 
Demeter and Persephone at the 
Green Festival, it does not record the 
deities to whom the sacrifice at the 
Festival of the Cornstalks (riv ray 
Kadapatwy @volav) was offered, But 


xl, 5. 

8 Anthologia Palatina, vi. 98. 1. 

® Orphica, xl. 3. 

10 Anthologia Palatina, vi. 104. 8. 
1 Orphica, xl. 5. 

12 bid. 

13 Orphica, xl. 18. 

14 This title she shared with Perse- 


mentioned as it is in immediate con- 
nexion with the sacrifices to Demeter 
and Persephone at the Green Festival, 
we may fairly suppose that the sacrifice 
at the Festival of the Cornstalks was 
also offered to these goddesses. 

3 See above, p. 42. 

4 Anthologia Palatina, vi. 36. 1 sg. 

6 Polemo, cited by Athenaeus, iii. 


9, p. 416 B. 


phone at Tegea (Pausanias, viii. 53. 7), 
and under it she received annual sacri- 
fices at Ephesus (Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,? No. 655). 
It was applied to her also at Epidaurus 
CEgnu. ’Apy., 1883, col. 153) and at 
Athens (Aristophanes, Frogs, 382), and 
appears to have been a common title of 
the goddess. See L. R. Farnell, Zhe 
Cults of the Greek States, iii. 318 note”, 
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“She of the Great Loaf,’ and “She of the Great Barley 
Loaf.”! Of these epithets it may be remarked that though 
all of them are quite appropriate to a Corn Goddess, some 
of them would scarcely be applicable to an Earth Goddess 
and therefore they add weight to the other arguments which 
turn the scale in favour of the corn as the fundamental 
attribute of Demeter. 

How deeply implanted in the mind of the ancient 
Greeks was this faith in Demeter as goddess of the corn 
may be judged by the circumstance that the faith actually 
persisted among their Christian descendants at her old 
sanctuary of Eleusis down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. For when the English traveller Dodwell revisited 
Eleusis, the inhabitants lamented to him the loss of a 
colossal image of Demeter, which was carried off by Clarke 
in 1802 and presented to the University of Cambridge, 
where it still remains. “In my first journey to Greece,” 
says Dodwell, “this protecting deity was in its full glory, 
situated in the centre of a threshing-floor, amongst the ruins 
of her temple. The villagers were impressed with a per- 
suasion that their rich harvests were the effect of her bounty, 
and since her removal, their abundance, as they assured me, 
has disappeared.”? Thus we see the Corn Goddess Demeter 


1 Polemo, cited by Athenaeus, iii. 
73, p- 109A B, xX. 9. p. 416 C. 

2 E. Dodwell, A Classical and 
Topographical Tour through Greece 
(London, 1819), i. 583. E. D. Clarke 
found the image “on the side of the 
road, immediately before entering the 
village, and in the midst of a heap of 
dung, buried as high as the neck, a 
little beyond the farther extremity of 
the pavement of the temple. Yet even 
this degrading situation had not been 
assigned to it wholly independent of its 
antient history, The inhabitants of 
the small village which is now situated 
among the ruins of Eleusis still re- 
garded this statue with a very high 
degree of superstitious veneration. 
They attributed to its presence the 
fertility of their land; and it was for 
this reason that they heaped around it 
the manure intended for their fields. 
They believed that the loss of it would 


be followed by no less a calamity than 
the failure of their annual harvests ; 
and they pointed to the ears of bearded 
wheat, upon the sculptured ornaments 
upon the head of the figure, as a never- 
failing indication of the produce of the 
soil.” When the statue was about to 
be removed, a general murmur ran 
among the people, the women joining 
in the clamour. ‘*They had been 
always,” they said, ‘‘ famous for their 
corn; and the fertility of the land 
would cease when the statue was 
removed.” See E. D. Clarke, 7ravels 
in various Countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, iii, (London, 1814) pp. 772- 
774, 787 sg. Compare J. C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient 
Greck Religion (Cambridge, 1910), 
p. 80, who tells us that ‘‘the statue 
was regularly crowned with flowers 
in the avowed hope of obtaining good 
harvests.” 
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standing on the threshing-floor of Eleusis and dispensing 
corn to her worshippers in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, precisely as her image stood and dispensed 
corn to her worshippers on the threshing-floor of Cos in the 
days of Theocritus. And just as the people of Eleusis last 
century attributed the diminution of their harvests to the 
loss of the image of Demeter, so in antiquity the Sicilians, 
a corn-growing people devoted to the worship of the two 
Corn Goddesses, lamented that the crops of many towns had 
perished because the unscrupulous Roman governor Verres 
had impiously carried off the image of Demeter from her 
famous temple at Henna.’ Could we ask for a clearer proof 
that Demeter was indeed the goddess of the corn than this 
belief, held by the Greeks down to modern times, that the 
corn-crops depended on her presence and bounty and 
perished when her image was removed ? 

In a former part of this work I followed an eminent 
French scholar in concluding, from various indications, that 
part of the religious drama performed in the mysteries of 
Eleusis may have been a marriage between the sky-god 
Zeus and the corn-goddess Demeter, represented by the 
hierophant and the priestess of the goddess respectively.’ 
The conclusion is arrived at by combining a number of 
passages, all more or less vague and indefinite, of late 
Christian writers; hence it must remain to some extent 
uncertain and cannot at the best lay claim to more than 
a fair degree of probability. It may be, as Professor W. 
Ridgeway holds, that this dramatic marriage of the god and 
goddess was an innovation foisted into the Eleusinian 
Mysteries in that great welter of religions which followed 
the meeting of the East and the West in the later ages of 
antiquity. If a marriage of Zeus and Demeter did indeed 
form an important feature of the Mysteries in the fifth cen- 
tury before our era, it is certainly remarkable, as Professor 
Ridgeway has justly pointed out, that no mention of Zeus 

1 Cicero, Zn C. Verrem, act. ii. lib. friend Professor Ridgeway in a paper 
iv. 51. which I a ey a a 

f ee pace pee cra the Bvolution a at sa [ie Coates The 
of Kings, ii. 138 sg. Athenaeum, No. 4360, May 2oth, 

3 This view was expressed by my 1911, p. 576. 

PT. V. VOL. I F 
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occurs in the public decree of that century which regulates 
the offerings of first-fruits and the sacrifices to be made to 
the gods and goddesses of Eleusis! At the same time we 
must bear in mind that, if the evidence for the ritual marriage 
of Zeus and Demeter is late and doubtful, the evidence for 
the myth is ancient and indubitable. The story was known 
to Homer, for in the list of beauties to whom he makes 
Zeus, in a burst of candour, confess that he had lost his too 
susceptible heart, there occurs the name of “the fair-haired 
Queen Demeter” ;” and in another passage the poet repre- 
sents the jealous god smiting with a thunderbolt the favoured 
lover with whom the goddess had forgotten her dignity 
among the furrows of a fallow field? Moreover, according 
to one tradition, Dionysus himself was the offspring of the 
intrigue between Zeus and Demeter.* Thus there is no 
intrinsic improbability in the view that one or other of these 
unedifying incidents in the backstairs chronicle of Olympus 
should have formed part of the sacred peep-show in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries. But it seems just possible that the 
marriage to which the Christian writers allude with malicious 
joy may after all have been of a more regular and orthodox 
pattern. We are positively told that the rape of Persephone 
was acted at the Mysteries;° may that scene not have 
been followed by another representing the solemnisation of 
her nuptials with her ravisher and husband Pluto? It is to 
be remembered that Pluto was sometimes known as a god 
of fertility under the title of Subterranean Zeus. It was to 
him under that title as well as to Demeter, that the Greek 
ploughman prayed at the beginning of the ploughing ; ê and 
the people of Myconus used to sacrifice to Subterranean 
Zeus and Subterranean Earth for the prosperity of the crops 
on the twelfth day of the month Lenaeon.’ Thus it may 
be that the Zeus whose marriage was dramatically repre- 
sented at the Mysteries was not the sky-god Zeus, but his 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,? No. 20; E. S. Roberts 
and E. A, Gardner, Jtroduction to Greek 
Epigraphy, ii. (Cambridge, 1905) No. 
9, pp. 22 sg. See above, pp. 55 sg. 

2 Homer, Miad, xiv. 326. 

3 Homer, Odyssey, v. 125 sgg. 

4 Diodorus Siculus, iii. 62. 6. 


5 Clement of Alexandria, Protrept, 
12, p. 12, ed. Potter. 

6 Hesiod, Works and Days, 465 syg. 

1T Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 615, lines 25 
sq. ; Ch. Michel, Recueil d Inscriptions 
Grecques, No. 7143 J. de Prott et L. 
Ziehen, Leges Graecorum Sacrae, No. 4 
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brother Zeus of the Underworld, and that the writers who 
refer to the ceremony have confused the two brothers. This 
view, if it could be established, would dispose of the difficulty 
raised by the absence of the name of Zeus in the decree 
which prescribes the offerings to be made to the gods of 
Eleusis ; for although in that decree Pluto is not mentioned 
under the name of Subterranean Zeus, he is clearly referred 
to, as the editors of the inscription have seen, under the 
vague title of “the God,” while his consort Persephone is 
similarly referred to under the title of “the Goddess,” and it 
is ordained that perfect victims shall be sacrificed to both of 
them. However, if we thus dispose of one difficulty, it 
must be confessed that in doing so we raise another. For 
if the bridegroom in the Sacred Marriage at Eleusis was 
not the sky-god Zeus, but the earth-god Pluto, we seem 
driven to suppose that, contrary to the opinion of the reverend 
Christian scandal-mongers, the bride was his lawful wife 
Persephone and not his sister and mother-in-law Demeter. 
In short, on the hypothesis which I have suggested we are 
compelled to conclude that the ancient busybodies who 
lifted the veil from the mystic marriage were mistaken as to 
the person both of the divine bridegroom and of the divine 
bride. In regard to the bridegroom I have conjectured 
that they may have confused the two brothers, Zeus of the 
Upper World and Zeus of the Lower World. In regard to 
the bride, can any reason be suggested for confounding the 
persons of the mother and daughter? On the view here 
taken of the nature of Demeter and Persephone nothing 
could be easier than to confuse them with each other, 
for both of them were mythical embodiments of the corn, 
the mother Demeter standing for the old corn of last year 


Demeter 
may have 
been con- 
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Per- 
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and the daughter Persephone standing for the new corn of very 


this year. In point of fact Greek artists, both of the archaic 
and of later periods, frequently represent the Mother 
and Daughter side by side in forms which resemble each 
other so closely that eminent modern experts have some- 
times differed from each other on the question, which 
is Demeter and which is Persephone; indeed in some 
cases it might be quite impossible to distinguish the 
two if it were not for the inscriptions attached to the 


similar, 
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figures! The ancient sculptors, vase-painters, and engravers 
must have had some good reason for portraying the two god- 
desses in types which are almost indistinguishable from each 
other ; and what better reason could they have had than the 
knowledge that the two persons of the godhead were one 
in substance, that they stood merely for two different 
aspects of the same simple natural phenomenon, the growth 
of the corn? Thus it is easy to understand why Demeter 
and Persephone may have been confused in ritual as well as 
in art, why in particular the part of the divine bride in a 
Sacred Marriage may sometimes have been assigned to the 
Mother and sometimes to the Daughter. But all this, I 
fully admit, is a mere speculation, and I only put it forward 
as such. We possess far too little information as to a 
Sacred Marriage in the Eleusinian Mysteries to be justified 


in speaking with confidence on so obscure a subject. 


1 See L. R. Farnell, Zhe Cults of 
the Greek States, iii. (Oxford, 1907), p. 
259, ‘It was long before the mother 
could be distinguished from the daughter 
by any organic difference of form or by 
any expressive trait of countenance. 
On the more ancient vases and terra- 
cottas they appear rather as twin-sisters, 
almost as if the inarticulate artist were 
aware of their original identity of sub- 
stance. And even among the monu- 
ments of the transitional period it is 
difficult to find any representation of 
the goddesses in characters at once 
clear and impressive. We miss this 
even in the beautiful vase of Hieron in 
the British Museum, where the divine 
pair are seen with Triptolemos: the 
style is delicate and stately, and there 
is a certain impression of inner tranquil 
life in the group, but without the aid 
of the inscriptions the mother would 
not be known from the daughter” ; 
id., vol, iii, 274, ** But it would be 
wrong to give the impression that the 
numismatic artists of this period were 
always careful to distinguish—in such 
a manner as the above works indicate 
—between mother and daughter. The 
old idea of their unity of substance still 
seemed to linger as an art-tradition; 
the very type we have just been exam- 
ining appears on a fourth-century coin 


of Hermione, and must have been used 
here to designate Demeter Chthonia 
who was there the only form that the 
corn-goddess assumed. And even at 
Metapontum, where coin - engraving 
was long a great art, a youthful head 
crowned with corn, which in its own 
right and on account of its resemblance 
to the masterpiece of Euainetos could 
claim the name of Kore [Persephone], is 
actually inscribed ‘Damater.’” Com- 
pare J. Overbeck, Griechische Kunst- 
mythologie, iii. (Leipsic, 1873-1878), 
p- 453. In regard, for example, to the 
famous Eleusinian bas-relief, one of the 
most beautiful monuments of ancient 
religious art, which seems to represent 
Demeter giving the corn-stalks to 
Triptolemus, while Persephone crowns 
his head, there has been much diver- 
gence of opinion among the learned as 
to which of the goddesses is Demeter 
and which Persephone. See J. Over- 
beck, of. cit. ii. 427 sgg.3 L. R. 
Farnell, of. cit. iii. 263 sg. On the 
close resemblance of the artistic types 
of Demeter and Persephone see further 
E. Gerhard, Gesammelte akademische 
Abhandlungen (Berlin, 1866-1868), ii. 
357 sgg. ; F. Lenormant, in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Grecques et Romaines, i, 2, S. 
“Cenes ap. TOAG: 
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One thing, however, which we may say with a fair 
degrce of probability is that, if such a marriage did take 
place at Eleusis, no date in the agricultural year could well 
have been more appropriate for it than the date at which 
the Mysteries actually fell, namely about the middle of 
September. The long Greek summer is practically rainless 
and in the fervent heat and unbroken drought all nature 
languishes. The river-beds are dry, the fields parched. The 
farmer awaits impatiently the setting-in of the autumnal rains, 
which begin in October and mark the great season for plough- 
ing and sowing. What time could be fitter for celebrating 
the union of the Corn Goddess with her husband the Earth 
God or perhaps rather with her paramour the Sky God, who 
will soon descend in fertilising showers to quicken the seed 
in the furrows? Such embraces of the divine powers or 
their human representatives might well be deemed, on the 
principles of homoeopathic or imitative magic, indispensable 
to the growth of the crops. At least similar ideas have 
been entertained and similar customs have been practised 
by many peoples;* and in the legend of Demeter’s love- 
adventure among the furrows of the thrice-ploughed fallow? 
we seem to catch a glimpse of rude rites of the same sort 
performed in the fields at sowing-time by Greek ploughmen 
for the sake of ensuring the growth of the seed which they 
were about to commit to the bosom of the naked earth. In 
this connexion a statement of ancient writers as to the rites 
of Eleusis receives fresh significance. We are told that at 
these rites the worshippers looked up to the sky and cried 
“Rain!” and then looked down at the earth and cried 
“Conceive!”® Nothing could be more appropriate at a 
marriage of the Sky God and the Earth or Corn Goddess 
than such invocations to the heaven to pour down rain and 
to the earth or the corn to conceive seed under the fertilising 
shower ; in Greece no time could well be more suitable for 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution for vle, roxvie (Aglaophamus, p. 782) 


of Kings, ii. 97 599. 

2 Homer, Odyssey, V. 125 $99. 

3 Proclus, on Plato, Zimaeus, p. 
293 C, quoted by L. F. Farnell, Zhe 
Cults of the Greek States, iii. 357; 
where Lobeck’s emendation of te, ve 


may be accepted as certain, confirmed 
as it is by Hippolytus, Refutatio Om- 
nium Haeresium, Vv. 7, p. 146, ed. 
Duncker and Schneidewin (Gottingen, 
1859), Tò uéya Kat dppyrov 'Edevoiwlwy 
pvotipiov te Kuve. 
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the utterance of such prayers than just at the date when the 
Great Mysteries of Eleusis were celebrated, at the end of 
the long drought of summer and before the first rains of 
autumn. 

Different both from the Great Mysteries and the offer- 
ings of first-fruits at Eleusis were the games which were 
celebrated there on a great scale once in every four years 
and on a less scale once in every two years.’ That the 
games were distinct from the Mysteries is proved by 
their periods, which were quadriennial and biennial respec- 
tively, whereas the Mysteries were celebrated annually. 
Moreover, in Greek epigraphy, our most authentic evidence 
in such matters, the games and the Mysteries are clearly 
distinguished from each other by being mentioned separately 
in the same inscription? But like the Mysteries the 
games seem to have been very ancient; for the Parian 
Chronicler, who wrote in the year 264 B.C., assigns the 
foundation of the Eleusinian games to the reign of Pandion, 
the son of Cecrops. However, he represents them as of 
later origin than the Eleusinian Mysteries, which according 
to him were instituted by Eumolpus in the reign of 
Erechtheus, after Demeter had planted corn in Attica and 
Triptolemus had sown seed in the Rarian plain at Eleusis.* 
This testimony to the superior antiquity of the Mysteries 
is in harmony with our most ancient authority on the rites 
of Eleusis, the author of the Hymn to Demeter, who 
describes the origin of the Eleusinian Mysteries, but makes 
no reference or allusion to the Eleusinian Games. However, 
the great age of the games is again vouched for at a much 


1 As to the Eleusinian games see 
August Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
Athen im Altertum, pp. 179-204; P. 
Foucart, Les Grands Mystères d Eleusis 
(Paris, 1900), pp. 143-147; P. Stengel, 
in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopidie 
der classischen Alteriumswissenschaft, 
v. coll. 2330 sgg. The quadriennial 
celebration of the Eleusinian Games is 
mentioned by Aristotle (Constitution of 
Athens, 54), and in the great Eleu- 
sinian inscription of 329 B.C., which is 
also our only authority for the biennial 
celebration of the games. See Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Grae- 


carum,? No. 587, lines 258 sgg. The 
regular and official name of the games 
was simply Zleusinia (rà ’EXevolvia), 
a name which late writers applied in- 
correctly to the Mysteries. See August 
Mommsen, of. cit. pp. 179 94.3; 
Dittenberger, of. cit. No. 587, note 171, 


2? Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No, 246, lines 25 
sqq.; id. No. 587, lines 244 sg., 
258 sgg. 

3 Marmor Parium, in Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, ed. QC. 
Müller, i. 544 sg. 
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later date by the rhetorician Aristides, who even declares 
that they were the oldest of all Greek games! With 
regard to the nature and meaning of the games our infor- 
mation is extremely scanty, but an old scholiast on Pindar 
tells us that they were celebrated in honour of Demeter and 
Persephone as a thank-offering at the conclusion of the corn- 
harvest.? His testimony is confirmed by that of the 
rhetorician Aristides, who mentions the institution of the 
Eleusinian games in immediate connexion with the offerings 
of the first-fruits of the corn, which many Greek states sent 
to Athens ;* and from an inscription dated about the close 
of the third century before our era we learn that at the 
Great Eleusinian Games sacrifices were offered to Demeter 
and Persephone.* Further, we gather from an official 
Athenian inscription of 329 B.C. that both the Great and 
the Lesser Games included athletic and musical con- 
tests, a horse-race, and a competition which bore the 
name of the Ancestral or Hereditary Contest, and which 
accordingly may well have formed the original kernel of 
the games.” Unfortunately nothing is known about this 
Ancestral Contest. We might be tempted to identify it 
with the Ancestral Contest included in the Eleusinian 
Festival of the Threshing-floor,° which was probably held 


op. cit. No. 678, line 2), The pan- 
cratium included wrestling and boxing ; 
the pentathlum included a foot-race, 
leaping, throwing the quoit, throwing 


1 Aristides, Panathen. and Eleusin. 
vol. i. pp. 168, 417, ed. G. Dindorf, 
2 Schol, on Pindar, Olymp. ix. 


150, p. 228, ed. Aug. Boeckh. 
See W. 


3 Aristides, Mcc. 

4 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 246, lines 25 
sgg. The editor rightly points out 
that the Great Eleusinian Games are 
identical with the games celebrated 
every fourth year, which are men- 
tioned in the decree of 329 B.C. 
(Dittenberger, Sy/loge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,? No. 587, lines 260 sg.). 

6 Dittenberger, Sy/oge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,? No. 587, lines 259 s99. 
From other Attic inscriptions we learn 


that the Eleusinian games comprised a - 


long foot-race, a race in armour, and 
a pancratium. See Dittenberger, of. 
cit, No. 587 note 171 (vol. ii. p. 313). 
The Great Eleusinian Games also in- 
cluded the pentathlum (Dittenberger, 


the spear, and wrestling. 
Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Third Edition, s.vv. ‘* Pan- 
cratium” and ‘‘ Pentathlon.” 

6 Dittenberger, Sylloge Juscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 246, lines 46 
sgg. 5 Ch. Michel, Recueil d Inscrip- 
tions Grecques, No. 609. See above, 
p. 61. The identification lies all the 
nearer to hand because the inscription 
records a decree in honour of a man 
who had sacrificed to Demeter and 
Persephone at the Great Eleusinian 
Games, and a provision is contained in 
the decree that the honourshould be pro- 
claimed ‘‘at the Ancestral Contest of the 
Festival of the Threshing-floor.” The 
same Ancestral Contest at the Festival 
of the Threshing-floor is mentioned in 
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on the Sacred Threshing-floor of Triptolemus at Eleusis.’ 
If the identification could be proved, we should have 
another confirmation of the tradition which connects the 
games with Demeter and the corn ; for according to the 
prevalent tradition it was to Triptolemus that Demeter first 
revealed the secret of the corn, and it was he whom she sent 
out as an itinerant missionary to impart the beneficent dis- 
covery of the cereals to all mankind and to teach them to 
sow the seed.? On monuments of art, especially in vase- 
paintings, he is constantly represented along with Demeter 
in this capacity, holding corn-stalks in his hand and sitting 
in his car, which is sometimes winged and sometimes drawn 
by dragons, and from which he is said to have sowed the 
seed down on the whole world as he sped through the air. 
At Eleusis victims bought with the first-fruits of the wheat 
and barley were sacrificed to him as well as to Demeter and 
Persephone.* In short, if we may judge from the combined 
testimony of Greek literature and art, Triptolemus was the 
corn-hero first and foremost. Even beyond the limits of the 
Greek world, all men, we are told, founded sanctuaries and 
erected altars in his honour because he had bestowed on 
them the gift of the corn His very name has been 
plausibly explained both in ancient and modern times as 
“ Thrice-ploughed ” with reference to the Greek custom of 


another Eleusinian inscription, which 
records honours decreed to a man who 
had sacrificed to Demeter and Perse- 
phone at the Festival of the Threshing- 
floor. See “Eqypepis ’Apxaodoytn?, 


Griechische Mythologie,* i. 769 sgg. 

3 C. Strube, Studien über den Bil- 
derkreis von Eleusis (Leipsic, 1870), 
PP- 4 $99.3 J. Overbeck, Griechische 


_ Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 19. 


1884, coll, 135 sg. 

1 See above, p. 61. 

2 Diodorus Siculus, v. 68; Arrian, 
Indic. 7; Lucian, Somnium, 153 id., 
Philopseudes, 33 Plato, Laws, vi, 22, 
p. 782; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, i. 5. 
2; Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com- 
pendium, 28, p. 53, ed. C. Lang; 
Pausanias, i. 14. 2, vii. 18. 2, viii. 4. 
1; Aristides, Zeusin. vol. i. pp. 416 
5q., ed. G. Dindorf ; Hyginus, Fabulae, 
147, 259, 277 ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 549 
sqq. ; id., Metamorph. v. 645 sgg. 35 
See 
also above, p. 54. As to Triptolemus, 
see L, Preller, Demeter und Persephone 
(Hamburg, 1837), pp. 282 sgg. ; id., 


Kunstmythologie, iii. (Leipsic, 1873- 
1880), pp. 530 sgg. ; A. Baumeister, 
Denkmäler des classischen Altertums, 
iii. 1855 sgg. That Triptolemus sowed 
the earth with corn from his car is 
mentioned by Apollodorus, Bib/otheca, 
i. 5. 2; Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae 
Compendium, 28, pp. 53 sg., ed. C. 
Lang; Hyginus, Fabulae, 147; and 
Servius, on Virgil, Georg. i. 19. 

* Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 20, lines 37 
“92. a3 S. Roberts and E., A. Gardner, 

niroduction to Greek Epigraphy, ii. 
(Cambridge, 1905), No. A a 

5 Arrian, Epicteti Dissertationes, i, 

4. 30. 
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ploughing the land thrice a year,’ and the derivation is said to 
be on philological principles free from objection.? In fact it 
would seem as if Triptolemus, like Demeter and Persephone 
themselves, were a purely mythical being, an embodiment 
of the conception of the first sower. At all events in 
the local Eleusinian legend, according to an eminent scholar, 
who has paid special attention to Attic genealogy, “ Tripto- 
lemus does not, like his comrade Eumolpus or other founders 
of Eleusinian priestly families, continue his kind, but without 
leaving offspring who might perpetuate his priestly office, he 
is removed from the scene of his beneficent activity. As he 
appeared, so he vanishes again from the legend, after he has 
fulfilled his divine mission.” ® 

However, there is no sufficient ground for identifying the 
Ancestral Contest of the Eleusinian games with the Ancestral 
Contest of the Threshing-festival at Eleusis, and accordingly 
the connexion of the games with the corn-harvest and with 
the corn-hero Triptolemus must so far remain uncertain. But 
a clear trace of such a connexion may be seen in the custom 
of rewarding the victors in the Eleusinian games with 
ineasures of barley ; in the official Athenian inscription of 
329 B.C., which contains the accounts of the superintendents 
of Eleusis and the Treasurers of the Two Goddesses, the 
amounts of corn handed over by these officers to the priests 
and priestesses for the purposes of the games is exactly 


specified.4 This of itself is 


1 Scholiast on Homer, //zad, xviii. 
483; L. Preller, Demeter und Perse- 
phone, p. 286; F. A. Paley on Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 460, The custom 
of ploughing the land thrice is alluded 
to by Homer (Ziad, xviii. 542, Odyssey, 
v. 127) and Hesiod (Zheagony, 971), 
and is expressly mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus (Historia Plantarum, vii. 
13:20): 

2 So I am informed by my learned 
friend the Rev. Professor J. H. 
Moulton. 

3 J. Toepffer, Attische Genealogie 
(Berlin, 1889), pp. 138 sg. However, 
the Eleusinian Torchbearer Callias 
apparently claimed to be descended 
from Triptolemus, for in a speech ad- 
dressed to the Lacedaemonians he is 


sufficient to prove that the 


said by Xenophon (Hellenica, vi. 3. 6) 
to have spoken of Triptolemus as 
“ our ancestor” (6 quérepos mpóyovos). 
See above, p. 54. But it is possible 
that Callias was here speaking, not as 
a direct descendant of Triptolemus, but 
merely as an Athenian, who naturally 
ranked Triptolemus among the most 
illustrious of the ancestral heroes of his 
people. Even if he intended to claim 
actual descent from the hero, this 
would prove nothing as to the his- 
torical character of Triptolemus, for 
many Greek families boasted of being 
descended from gods. 

4 The prize of barley is mentioned 
by the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. 
ix, 150. The Scholiast on Aristides 
(vol. iii. pp. 55, 56, ed. G. Dindorf) men- 
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Eleusinian games were closely connected with the worship of 
Demeter and Persephone. The grain thus distributed in 
prizes was probably reaped on the Rarian plain near Eleusis, 
where according to the legend Triptolemus sowed the first 
corn Certainly we know that the barley grown on that 
plain was used in sacrifices and for the baking of the sacrificial 
cakes,? from which we may reasonably infer that the prizes of 
barley, to which no doubt a certain sanctity attached in the 
popular mind, were brought from the same holy fields. So 
sacred was the Rarian plain that no dead body was allowed 
to defile it. When such a pollution accidentally took place, 
it was expiated by the sacrifice of a pig,® the usual victim 
employed in Greek purificatory rites. 

Thus, so far as the scanty evidence at our disposal per- 
mits us to judge, the Eleusinian games, like the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, would seem to have been primarily concerned 
with Demeter and Persephone as goddesses of the corn. At 
least that is expressly affirmed by the old scholiast on 
Pindar and it is borne out by the practice of rewarding the 
victors with measures of barley. Perhaps the Ancestral 
Contest, which may well have formed the original nucleus of 
the games, was a contest between the reapers on the sacred 
Rarian plain to see who should finish his allotted task before 
his fellows. For success in such a contest no prize could be 
more appropriate than a measure of the sacred barley which 
the victorious reaper had just cut on the barley-field. In 
the sequel we shall see that similar contests between reapers 
have been common on the harvest fields of modern Europe, 
and it will appear that such competitions are not purely 


tions ears of corn as the prize without 
specifying the kind of corn, In the 
official Athenian inscription of 329 B.C., 
though the amount of corn distributed 
in prizes both at the quadriennial and at 
the biennial games is stated, we are not 
told whether the corn was barley or 
wheat. See Dittenberger, Sy//oge In- 
scriptionum Graecarum,* No. 587, 
lines 259 sgg. According to Aristides 
(Zleuszn. vol. i. p. 417, ed. G. Dindorf, 
compare p. 168) the prize consisted of 
the corn which had first appeared at 
Eleusis. 


1 Marmor Parium, in Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, ed. C. Müller, 
i. 544. That the Rarian plain was the 
first to be sown and the first to bear 
crops is affirmed by Pausanias (i. 38. 6). 

2 Pausanias, i. 38. 6. 

8 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 587, lines 
119 sg. In the same inscription, a few 
lines lower down, mention is made of 
two pigs which were used in purifying 
the sanctuary at Eleusis. On the pig 
in Greek purificatory rites, see my notes 
on Pausanias, ii. 31. 8 and v. 16, 8, 
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athletic ; their aim is not simply to demonstrate the supcrior 
strength, activity, and skill of the victors ; it is to secure for 
the particular farm the possession of the blooming young 
Corn-maiden of the present year, conceived as the embodiment 
of the vigorous grain, and to pass on to laggard neighbours 
the aged Corn-mother of the past year, conceived as an 
embodiment of the effete and outworn energies of the corn.! 
May it not have been so at Eleusis? may not the reapers 
have vied with each other for possession of the young corn- 
spirit Persephone and for avoidance of the old corn-spirit 
Demeter? may not the prize of barley, which rewarded the 
victor in the Ancestral Contest, have been supposed to house 
in the ripe ears no less a personage than the Corn-maiden 
Persephone herself? And if there is any truth in these con- 
jectures (for conjectures they are and nothing more), we may 
hazard a guess as to the other Ancestral Contest which took 
place at the Eleusinian Festival of the Threshing-floor. 
Perhaps it in like manner was originally a competition between 
threshers on the sacred threshing-floor of Triptolemus to de- 
termine who should finish threshing his allotted quantity of 
corn before the rest. Such competitions have also been 
common, as we shall see presently, on the threshing-floors of 
modern Europe, and their motive again has not been simple 
emulation between sturdy swains for the reward of strength 
and dexterity ; it has been a dread of being burdened with 
the aged and outworn spirit of the corn conceived as present 
in the bundle of corn-stalks which receives the last stroke at 
threshing.” We know that effigies of Demeter with corn and 
poppies in her hands stood on Greek threshing-floors.® 
Perhaps at the conclusion of the threshing these effigies, as 
representatives of the old Corn-spirit, were passed on to 
neighbours who had not yet finished threshing the corn. At 
least the supposition is in harmony with modern customs 
observed on the threshing-floor. 

It is possible that the Eleusinian games were no more 
than a popular merrymaking celebrated at the close of the 
harvest. This view of their character might be supported by 
modern analogies ; for in some parts of Germany it has been 


1 See below, pp. 140 s99., 155 2 See below, pp. 147 597., 221 59.5 
599+, 164 sgg., compare 218 sgg. 223 $g. 3 See above, p. 43- 
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customary for the harvesters, when their work is done, 
to engage in athletic competitions of various kinds, which 
have at first sight no very obvious connexion with the 
business of harvesting. For example, at Besbau near Luckau 
great cakes were baked at the harvest -festival, and the 
labourers, both men and women, ran races for them. He or 
she who reached them first received not only a cake, but a 
handkerchief or the like as a prize. Again, at Bergkirchen, 
when the harvest was over, a garland was hung up and the 
harvesters rode at it on horseback and tried to bring it down 
with a stab or a blow as they galloped past. He who 
succeeded in bringing it down was proclaimed King. Again, 
in the villages near Fiirstenwald at harvest the young men 
used to fetch a fir-tree from the wood, peel the trunk, and 
set it up like a mast in the middle of the village. A hand- 
kerchief and other prizes were fastened to the top of the pole 
and the men clambered up for them.’ Among the peasantry 
of Silesia, we are told, the harvest-home broadened out into 
a popular festival, in which athletic sports figured prominently. 
Thus, for example, at Jarischau, in the Strehlitz district, a 
scythe, a rake, a flail, and a hay-fork or pitchfork were fastened 
to the top of a smooth pole and awarded as prizes, in order 
of merit, to the men who displayed most agility in climbing 
the pole. Younger men amused themselves with running in 
sacks, high jumps, and so forth. At Prauss, near Nimptsch, 
the girls ran a race in a field for aprons as prizes. In the 
central parts of Silesia a favourite amusement at harvest was 
a race between girls for a garland of leaves or flowers.? Yet 
it seems probable that all such sports at harvest were in 
origin not mere pastimes, but that they were serious attempts 
to secure in one way or another the help and blessing of the 
corn-spirit. Thus in some parts of Prussia, at the close of 
the rye-harvest, a few sheaves uscd to be left standing in the 
field after all the rest of the rye had been carted home, 
These sheaves were then made up into the shape of a man 
and dressed out in masculine costume, and all the young 
women were obliged to run a race, of which the corn-man 

1 A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, Nord- 2 P, Drechsler, Sivte, Brauch und 


deutsche Sagen, Märchen und Gebräuche  Volksglaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 1903- 
(Leipsic, 1848), pp. 398, 399, 400. 1906), ii. 70 sg. 
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was the goal. She who won the race led off the dancing in 
the evening.’ Here the aim of the foot-race among the 
young women is clearly to secure the corn-spirit embodicd 
in the last sheaf left standing on the field; for, as we shall 
sec later on, the last sheaf is commonly supposed to harbour 
the corn-spirit and is treated accordingly like a man or a 
woman.” 

If the Ancestral Contest at the Eleusinian games was, as 
I have conjectured, a contest between the reapers on the 
sacred barley-field, we should have to suppose that the games 
were celebrated at barley-harvest, which in the lowlands of 
Greece falls in May or even at the end of April. This theory 
is in harmony with the evidence of the scholiast on Pindar, 
who tells us that the Eleusinian games were celebrated after 
the corn-harvest.2 No other ancient authority, so far as 
I am aware, mentions at what time of the year these games 
were held. Modern authorities, arguing from certain slight 
and to some extent conjectural data, have variously assigned 
them to Metageitnion (August) and to Boedromion 
(September), and those who assign them to Boedromion 
(September) are divided in opinion as to whether they 
preceded or followed the Mysteries.* However, the evidence 
is far too slender and uncertain to allow of any conclusions 
being based on it. 

But there is a serious difficulty in the way of connecting 
the Eleusinian games with the goddesses of the corn. How 
is the quadriennial or the biennial period of the games to be 
reconciled with the annual growth of the crops? Year by 
year the barley and the wheat are sown and reaped; how 


1 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), pp. 341 $g- 

2 See below, pp. 133 $29. 

3 Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. ix. 
150, p. 228, ed, Aug. Boeckh. 

4 The games are assigned to Meta- 
geitnion by P. Stengel (Pauly-Wissowa, 
Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, V. 2. coll. 2331 sg.) 
and to Boedromion by August Mommsen 
and W. Dittenberger. The last-men- 
tioned scholar supposes that the games 
immediately followed the Mysteries, 
and August Mommsen formerly thought 
so too, but he afterwards changed his 


view and preferred to suppose that the 
games preceded the Mysteries. See 
Aug. Mommsen, /eortologie (Leipsic, 
1864), p. 2633 z@., Feste der Stadt 
Athen im Altertum (Leipsic, 1898), 
pp. 182 sgg.; Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum,* No. 587, 
note 171 (vol. ii. pp. 313 sg.). The 
dating of the games in Metageitnion or 
in the early part of Boedromion depends 
on little more than a series of con- 
jectures, particularly the conjectural 
restoration of an inscription and the 
conjectural dating of a certain sacrifice 
to Democracy. 
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then could the games, held only every fourth or every second 
year, have been regarded as thank-offerings for the annual 
harvest? On this view of their nature, which is the one 
taken by the old scholiast on Pindar, though the harvest 
was received at the hands of the Corn Goddess punctually 
every year, men thanked her for her bounty only every 
second year or even only every fourth year. What were 
her feelings likely to be in the blank years when she 
got no thanks and no games? She might naturally 
resent such negligence and ingratitude and punish them 
by forbidding the seed to sprout, just as she did at Eleusis 
when she mourned the loss of her daughter. In short, 
men could hardly expect to reap crops in years in which 
they offered nothing to the Corn Goddess. That would 
indeed appear to be the view generally taken by the 
ancient Greeks; for we have seen that year by year 
they presented the first-fruits of the barley and the 
wheat to Demeter, not merely in the solemn state ritual 
of Eleusis, but also in rustic festivals held by farmers 
on their threshing-floors. The pious Greek husbandman 
would no doubt have been shocked and horrified at a 
proposal to pay the Corn Goddess her dues only every 
second or fourth year. “No offerings, no crops,” he would 
say to himself, and would anticipate nothing but dearth and 
famine in any year when he failed to satisfy the just and 
lawful demands of the divinity on whose good pleasure he 
believed the growth of the corn to be directly dependent. 
Accordingly we may regard it as highly probable that from 
the very beginning of settled and regular agriculture in 
Greece men annually propitiated the deities of the corn with 
a ritual of some sort, and rendered them their dues in the 
shape of offerings of the ripe barley and wheat. Now we 
know that the Mysteries of Eleusis were celebrated every 
year, and accordingly, if I am right in interpreting them as 
essentially a dramatic representation of the annual vicissi- 
tudes of the corn performed for the purpose of quickening 
the seed, it becomes probable that in some form or another 
they were annually held at Eleusis long before the practice 
arose of celebrating games there every fourth or every second 
year. In short, the Eleusinian mysteries were in all prob- 
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ability far older than the Eleusinian games. How old they 
were we cannot even guess. But when we consider that the 
cultivation of barley and wheat, the two cereals specially 
associated with Demeter, appears to have been practised in 
prehistoric Europe from the Stone Age onwards, we shall 
be disposed to admit that the annual performance of religi- 
ous or magical rites at Eleusis for the purpose of ensuring 
good crops, whether by propitiating the Corn Goddess with 
offerings of first-fruits or by dramatically representing the 
sowing and the growth of the corn in mythical form, prob- 
ably dates from an extremely remote antiquity. 

But in order to clear our ideas on this subject it is 
desirable to ascertain, if possible, the reason for holding the 
Eleusinian games at intervals of two or four years. The 
reason for holding a harvest festival and thanksgiving every 
year is obvious enough ; but why hold games only every 
second or every fourth year? The reason for such limita- 
tions is by no means obvious on the face of them, especially 
if the growth of the crops is deemed dependent on the 
celebration. In order to find an answer to this question it 
may be well at the outset to confine our attention to the 
Great Eleusinian Games, which were celebrated only every 
fourth year. That these were the principal games appears 
not only from their name, but from the testimony of Aris- 
totle, or at least of the author of The Constitution of Athens, 
who notices only the quadriennial or, as in accordance with 
Greek idiom he calls it, the penteteric celebration of the 
games.” Now the custom of holding games at intervals of 


1 A. de Candolle, Origin of Culti- 
vated Plants (London, 1884), pp. 354 
Sg., 367 sgg.3 R. Munro, The Lake- 
dwellings of Europe (London, Paris, 
and Melbourne, 1890), pp. 497 599. 5 
O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indoger- 
manischen Altertumskunde (Strasburg, 
1901), pp. 8 sgg. ; id., Sprachvergiet- 
chung und Urgeschichte (Jena, 1906- 
1907), ii. 185 sgg.; H. Hirt, Die 
Indogermanen (Strasburg, 1905-1907), 
i. 254 $99-, 273 S., 276 sgg., ii. 640 
sqq-; M. Much, Die Heimat der 
Indogermanen (Jena and Berlin, 1904), 
pp. 221 sgg.; T. E. Peet, The Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily 
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inscription of 329 B.C. (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum,* No. 
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tity of the Great Eleusinian Games 
with the quadriennial games see Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graes 
carum, No. 246 note’, No. 587 note "1, 
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four years was very common in Greece; to take only a few 
conspicuous examples the Olympic games at Olympia, the 
Pythian games at Delphi, the Panathenaic games at Athens, 
and the Eleutherian games at Plataea’ were all celebrated 
at quadriennial or, as the Greeks called them, penteteric 
periods; and at a later time when Augustus instituted, or 
rather renewed on a more splendid scale, the games at 
Actium to commemorate his great victory, he followed a well- 
established Greek precedent by ordaining that they should 
be quadriennial.? Still later the emperor Hadrian instituted 
quadriennial games at Mantinea in honour of his dead 
favourite Antinous.® But in regard to the two greatest of 
all the Greek games, the Olympian and the Pythian, I have 
shewn reasons for thinking that they were originally cele- 
brated at intervals of eight instead of four years ; certainly 
this is attested for the Pythian games,‘ and the mode of 
calculating the Olympiads by alternate periods of fifty and 
forty-nine lunar months, which added together make up 
eight solar years, seems to prove that the Olympic cycle of 
four years was really based on a cycle of eight years, from 
which it is natural to infer that in the beginning the 
Olympic, like the Pythian, games may have been octennial 
instead of quadriennial.© Now we know from the testimony 
of the ancients themselves that the Greeks instituted the 
eight-years’ cycle for the purpose of harmonising solar and 
lunar time.” They regulated their calendar primarily by ob- 
servation of the moon rather than of the sun; their months 
were lunar, and their ordinary year consisted of twelve lunar 


1 As to the Plataean games see 
Plutarch, Aristides, 21; Pausanias, 
ix. 2. 6. 

2 Strabo, vil. 7. 6, p: 325; Sue- 
tonius, Augustus, 18; Dio Cassius, li. 
1; Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités Grecques et Romuines, 
Sa, “Acia? 

3 Pausanias, vill. 9. 8. 

4 Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth., Argu- 
ment, p. 298, ed. Aug. Boeckh; 
Censorinus, De die natali, xviii. 6. 
According to the scholiast on Pindar 
(Z.c.) the change from the octennial to 
the quadriennial period was occasioned 
by the nymphs of Parnassus bringing 


ripe fruits in their hands to Apollo, 
after he had slain the dragon at Delphi. 

5 Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. iii. 35 
(20), p. 98, ed. Aug. Boeckh. Compare 
Boeckh’s commentary on Pindar (vol. 
iii, p. 138 of his edition); L. Ideler, 
Handbuch der mathematischen una 
technischen Chronologie, i. 366 sg., ii. 
605 sgg. 

8 See The Dying God, chapter ii. 
§ 4, ‘‘Octennial Tenure of the King- 
ship,” especially pp. 68 sg., 80, 89 sg. 

7T Geminus Elementa Astronomiae, 
viii. 25 sgg., pp. IIO sgg., ed. C., 
Manitius (Leipsic, 1898); Censorinus, 
De die natali, xviii. 2-6. 
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months. But the solar year of three hundred and sixty-five 
and a quarter days exceeds the lunar year of twelve lunar 
months or three hundred and fifty-four days by eleven and a 
quarter days, so that in eight solar years the excess amounts 
to ninety days or roughly three lunar months. Accord- 
ingly the Greeks equated eight solar years to eight lunar 
years of twelve months each by intercalating three lunar 
months of thirty days each in the octennial cycle; they 
intercalated one lunar month in the third year of the cycle, 
a second lunar month in the fifth year, and ʻa third lunar 
month in the eighth year.’ In this way they, so to say, 
made the sun and moon keep time together by reckon- 
ing ninety-nine lunar months as equivalent to eight solar 
years ; so that if, for example, the full moon coincided with 
the summer solstice in one year, it coincided with it again 
after the revolution of the eight years’ cycle, but not before. 
The equation was indeed not quite exact, and in order to 
render it so the Greeks afterwards found themselves obliged, 
first, to intercalate three days every sixteen years, and, next, 
to omit one intercalary month in every period of one hundred 
and sixty years? But these corrections were doubless refine- 
ments of a later age; they may have been due to the 
astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus, or to Cleostratus of Tenedos, 
who were variously, but incorrectly, supposed to have insti- 
tuted the octennial cycle. There are strong grounds for 
holding that in its simplest form the octennial cycle of 
ninety-nine lunar months dates from an extremely remote 
antiquity in Greece ; that it was in fact, as a well-informed 
Greek writer tell us,‘ the first systematic attempt to bring 
solar and the lunar time into harmony. Indeed, if the 


1 Geminus, Ze 

2 Geminus, Ementa Astronomiae, 
viii. 36-41. 

3 Censorinus, De die natali, xviii. 5. 
As Eudoxus flourished in the fourth 
century B.C., some sixty or seventy 
years after Meton, who introduced the 
nineteen years’ cycle to remedy the 
defects of the octennial cycle, the 
claim of Eudoxus to have instituted 
the latter cycle may at once be put out 
of court, The claim of Cleostratus, 
who seems to have lived in the sixth 
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or fifth century B.C., cannot be dis- 
missed so summarily; but for the 
reasons given in the text he can hardly 
have done more than suggest correc- 
tions or improvements of the ancient 
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4 Geminus, Elementa Astronomiae, 
viii. 27. With far less probability 
Censorinus (De die natali, xviii. 2-4) 
supposes that the octennial cycle was 
produced by the successive duplication 
of biennial and quadriennial cycles. 
See below, pp. 86 sg. 
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Olympiads were calculated, as they appear to have been, on 
the eight years’ cycle, this of itself suffices to place the origin 
of the cycle not later than 776 B.C., the year with which 
the reckoning by Olympiads begins. And when we bear in 
mind the very remote period from which, judged by the 
wonderful remains of Mycenae, Tiryns, Cnossus and other 
cities, civilisation in Greek lands appears to date, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the octennial cycle, based as it 
was on very simple observations, for which nothing but good 
eyes and almost no astronomical knowledge was necessary, 
may have been handed down among the inhabitants of these 
countries from ages that preceded by many centuries, possibly 
by thousands of years, the great period of Greek literature 
and art. The supposition is confirmed by the traces which 
the octennial cycle has left of itself in certain ancient 
Greek customs and superstitions, particularly by the evi- 
dence which points to the conclusion that at two of the 
oldest seats of monarchy in Greece, namely Cnossus and 
Sparta, the king’s tenure of office was formerly limited to 
eight years.” 

We are informed, and may readily believe, that the 
motive which led the Greeks to adopt the eight years’ cycle 
was religious rather than practical or scientific: their aim 
was not so much to ensure the punctual despatch of business 
or to solve an abstract problem in astronomy, as to ascertain 
the exact days on which they ought to sacrifice to the gods. 
For the Greeks regularly employed lunar months in their 
reckonings,® and accordingly if they had dated their religious 
festivals simply by the number of the month and the day of 


1 L, Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie, 
ii, 605, 

2 The Dying God, pp. 58 sgg. 
Speaking of the octennial cycle Cen- 
sorinus observes that “Ob hoc in 
Graecia multae religiones hoc intervallo 
temporis summa caerimonia coluntur” 
(De die natali, xviii. 6). Compare 
L. Ideler, of. czt. ii, 605 sg.; G. F. 
Unger, ‘‘ Zeitrechnung der Griechen 
und Römer,” in Iwan Müllers Fand- 
buch der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schaft, i.2 732 sg. The great age and 
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the month, the excess of eleven and a quarter days of the 
solar over the lunar year would have had the effect of caus- 
ing the festivals gradually to revolve throughout the whole 
circle of the seasons, so that in time ceremonies which 
properly belonged to winter would come to be held in 
summer, and on the contrary ceremonies which were only 
appropriate to summer would come to be held in winter. 
To avoid this anomaly, and to ensure that festivals dated by 
lunar months should fall at fixed or nearly fixed points in 
the solar year, the Greeks adopted the octennial cycle by 
the simple expedient of intercalating three lunar months in 
every period of eight years. In doing so they acted, as one 
of their writers justly pointed out, on a principle precisely 
the reverse of that followed by the ancient Egyptians, who 
deliberately regulated their religious festivals by a purely 
lunar calendar for the purpose of allowing them gradually to 
revolve throughout the whole circle of the seasons.’ 

Thus at an early stage of culture the regulation of the 
calendar is largely an affair of religion: it is a means of 
maintaining the established relations between gods and men 
on a Satisfactory footing ; and in public opinion the great 
evil of a disordered calendar is not so much that it disturbs 
and disarranges the ordinary course of business and the 
various transactions of civil life, as that it endangers the 
welfare or even the existence both of individuals and of 
the community by interrupting their normal intercourse with 
those divine powers on whose favour men believe themselves 
to be absolutely dependent. Hence in states which take 
this view of the deep religious import of the calendar its 
superintendence is naturally entrusted to priests rather than 
to astronomers, because the science of astronomy is regarded 
merely as ancillary to the deeper mysteries of theology. 
For example, at Rome the method of determining the 
months and regulating the festivals was a secret which the 
pontiffs for ages jealously guarded from the profane vulgar , 
and in consequence of their ignorance and incapacity the 
calendar fell into confusion and the festivals were celebrated 
out of their natural seasons, until the greatest of all the 
Roman pontiffs, Julius Caesar, remedied the confusion and 
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placed the calendar of the civilised world on the firm founda- 
tion on which, with little change, it stands to this day.’ 

On the whole, then, it appears probable that the octennial 
cycle, based on considerations of religion and on elementary 
observations of the two great luminaries, dated from a very 
remote period among the ancient Greeks ; if they did not 
bring it with them when they migrated southwards from the 
oakwoods and beechwoods of Central Europe, they may 
well have taken it over from their civilised predecessors of 
different blood and different language whom they found 
leading a settled agricultural life on the lands about the 
Aegean Sea. Now we have seen reasons to hold that the 
two most famous of the great Greek games, the Pythian and 
the Olympian, were both based on the ancient cycle of 
eight years, and that the quadriennial period at which they 
were regularly celebrated in historical times was arrived at 
by a subdivision of the older octennial cycle. It is hardly 
rash, therefore, to conjecture that the quadriennial period in 
general, regarded as the normal period for the celebration of 
great games and festivals, was originally founded on element- 
ary religious and astronomical considerations of the same 
kind, that is, on a somewhat crude attempt to harmonise 
the discrepancies of solar and lunar time and thereby to 
ensure the continued favour of the gods. It is, indeed, 
certain or probable that some of these quadriennial festivals 
were celebrated in honour of the dead ;? but there seems to 
be nothing in the beliefs or customs of the ancient Greeks 
concerning the dead which would suggest a quadriennial 
period as an appropriate one for propitiating the ghosts of 
the departed. At first sight it is different with the octennial 
period ; for according to Pindar, the souls of the dead who 
had been purged of their guilt by an abode of eight years 
in the nether world were born again on earth in the ninth 
year as glorious kings, athletes, and sages.’ Now if this 
belief in the reincarnation of the dead after eight years were 


' Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 15. 2 See Zhe Dying God, 
SG 3 Livy, ix. 46. 5; Valerius Mae 599. m Re 
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primitive, it might certainly furnish an excellent reason for 
honouring the ghosts of great men at their graves every 
eight years in order to facilitate their rebirth into the world. 
Yet the period of eight years thus rigidly applied to the life 
of disembodied spirits appears too arbitrary and conventional 
to be really primitive, and we may suspect that in this 
application it was nothing but an inference drawn from the 
old octennial cycle, which had been instituted for the purpose 
of reconciling solar and lunar time. If that was so, it will 
follow that the quadriennial period of funeral games was, 
like the similar period of other religious festivals, obtained 
through the bisection of the octennial cycle, and hence that 
it was ultimately derived from astronomical considerations 
rather than from any beliefs touching a quadriennial revolu- 
tion in the state of the dead. Yet in historical times it may 
well have happened that these considerations were forgotten, 
and that games and festivals were instituted at quadriennial 
intervals, for example at Plataea’ in honour of the slain, 
at Actium to commemorate the great victory, and at 
Mantinea in honour of Antinous? without any conscious 
reference to the sun and moon, and merely because that 
period had from time immemorial been regarded as the 
proper and normal one for the celebration of certain solemn 
religious rites. 

If we enquire why the Greeks so often bisected the old 
octennial period into two quadriennial periods for purposes 
of religion, the answer can only be conjectural, for no 
positive information appears to be given us on the subject 
by ancient writers. Perhaps they thought that eight years 
was too long a time to elapse between the solemn services, 
and that it was desirable to propitiate the deities at shorter 
intervals. But it is possible that political as well as 
religious motives may have operated to produce the change. 
We have seen reason to think that at two of the oldest seats 
of monarchy in Greece, namely Cnossus and Sparta, kings 
formerly held office for periods of eight years only, after 
which their sovereignty either terminated or had to be formally 
renewed. Now with the gradual growth of that democratic 


1 Plutarch, Aréstides, 21; Pausanias, ix. 2. 6. 
2 See above, p. 80. 
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sentiment, which ultimately dominated Greek political life, 
men would become more and more jealous of the kingly power 
and would seek to restrict it within narrower limits, and one 
of the most obvious means of doing so was to shorten the 
king’s tenure of office. We know that this was done at 
Athens, where the dynasty of the Medontids was reduced 
from the rank of monarchs for life to that of magistrates 
holding office for ten years only.’ It is possible that else- 
where the king’s reign was cut down from eight years to 
four years; and if I am right in my explanation of the 
origin of the Olympic games this political revolution actu- 
ally took place at Olympia, where the victors in the chariot- 
race would seem at first to have personated the Sun-god 
and perhaps held office in the capacity of divine kings 
during the intervals between successive celebrations of the 
games.” If at Olympia and elsewhere the games were of 
old primarily contests in which the king had personally to 
take part for the purpose of attesting his bodily vigour and 
therefore his capacity for office, the repetition of the test at 
intervals of four instead of eight years might be regarded 
as furnishing a better guarantee of the maintenance of the 
king’s efficiency and thereby of the general welfare, which 
in primitive society is often supposed to be sympathetically 
bound up with the health and strength of the king. 

But while many of the great Greek games were celebrated 
at intervals of four years, others, such as the Nemean and the 
Isthmian, were celebrated at intervals of two years only ; and 
just as the quadriennial period seems to have been arrived at 
through a bisection of the octennial period, so we may surmise 
that the biennial period was produced by a bisection of the 
quadriennial period. This was the view which the admirable 
modern chronologer L, Ideler took of the origin of the quad- 
riennial and biennial festivals respectively, and it appears far 
more probable than the contrary opinion of the ancient chrono- 
loger Censorinus, that the quadriennial period was reached by 


doubling the biennial, and the octennial period by doubling 

1 Pausanias, iv. 5. 10; compare 2 See The Dying God, 8g- 
Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, iii. 92. sae ee 
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the quadriennial."_ The theory of Censorinus was that the 

Greeks started with a biennial cycle of twelve and thirteen 

lunar months alternately in successive years for the purpose 

of harmonising solar and lunar time.? But as the cycle so 

produced exceeds the true solar time by seven and a half 

days, the discrepancy which it leaves between the two 

great celestial clocks, the sun and moon, was too glaring to 

escape the observation even of simple farmers, who would 

soon have been painfully sensible that the times were out of 

joint, if they had attempted to regulate the various operations 

of the agricultural year by reference to so very inaccurate an 

almanac. It is unlikely, therefore, that the Greeks ever 

made much use of a biennial cycle of this sort. 

Now to apply these conclusions to the Eleusinian games, Applica- 

which furnished the starting-point for the preceding dis- pies leg 
going 

cussion. Whatever the origin and meaning of these games conclusion 

may have been, we may surmise that the quadriennial and eae 

biennial periods at which they were held were originally games. 

derived from astronomical considerations, and that they had 

nothing to do directly either with the agricultural cycle, 

which is annual, nor with the worship of the dead, which can 

scarcely be said to have any cycle at all, unless indeed it be 

an annual one. In other words, neither the needs of 

husbandry nor the superstitions relating to ghosts furnish 

any natural explanation of the quadriennial and biennial 

periods of the Eleusinian games, and to discover such an 

explanation we are obliged to fall back on astronomy or, to 

be more exact, on that blend of astronomy with religion 

which appears to be mainly responsible for such Greek 

festivals as exceed a year in their period. To admit this is 

not to decide the question whether the Eleusinian games 

were agricultural or funereal in character; but it is im- 

plicitly to acknowledge that the games were of later origin 

than the annual ceremonies, including the Great Mysteries, 

which were designed to propitiate the deities of the corn 

for the very simple and practical purpose of ensuring good 

crops within the year. For it cannot but be that men 


t Censorinus, De die natali, xviii. 3 L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 
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observed and laid their account with the annual changes of 
the seasons, especially as manifested by the growth and 
maturity of the crops, long before they attempted to recon- 
cile the discrepancies of solar and lunar time by a series of 
observations extending over several years. 

On the whole, then, if, ignoring theories, we adhere to 
the evidence of the ancients themselves in regard to the 
rites of Eleusis, including under that general term the 
Great Mysteries, the games, the Festival before Ploughing 
(proerosia), the Festival of the Threshing-floor, the Green 
Festival, the Festival of the Cornstalks, and the offerings 
of first-fruits, we shall probably incline to agree with the 
most learned of ancient antiquaries, the Roman Varro, 
who, to quote Augustine’s report of his opinion, “ inter- 
preted the whole of the Eleusinian mysteries as relating 
to the corn which Ceres (Demeter) had discovered, and 
to Proserpine (Persephone), whom Pluto had carried off 
from her. And Proserpine herself, he said, signifies the 
fecundity of the seeds, the failure of which at a certain time 
had caused the earth to mourn for barrenness, and therefore 
had given rise to the opinion that the daughter of Ceres, that 
is, fecundity itself, had been ravished by Pluto and detained 
in the nether world; and when the dearth had been 
publicly mourned and fecundity had returned once more, 
there was gladness at the return of Proserpine and solemn 
rites were instituted accordingly. After that he says,” 
continues Augustine, reporting Varro, “that many things 
were taught in her mysteries which had no reference but to 
the discovery of the corn,”? 

Thus far I have for the most part assumed an identity 
of nature between Demeter and Persephone, the divine 
mother and daughter personifying the corn in its double 
aspect of the seed-corn of last year and the ripe ears of 
this, and I pointed out that this view of the substantial 
unity of mother and daughter is borne out by their portraits 


1 Augustine, De civitate Dei, vii. 20. 
“Jn Cereris autem sacris praedi- 
cantur illa Eleusinia, quae apud 
Athenienses nobilissima fuerunt. De 
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nisi quod attinet ad frumentum, guod 
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in Greek art, which are often so alike as to be indistinguish- 
able. Such a close resemblance between the artistic types 
of Demeter and Persephone militates decidedly against the 
view that the two goddesses are mythical embodiments of 
two things so different and so easily distinguishable from 
each other as the earth and the vegetation which springs 
from it. Had Greek artists accepted that view of Demeter 
and Persephone, they could surely have devised types of 
them which would have brought out the deep distinction 
between the goddesses. That they were capable of doing 
so is proved by the simple fact that they regularly repre- 
sented the Earth Goddess by a type which differed widely 
both from that of Demeter and from that of Persephone.! 
Not only so, but they sometimes set the two types of the 
Earth Goddess and the Corn Goddess (Demeter) side by 
side as if on purpose to demonstrate their difference. Thus 
at Patrae there was a sanctuary of Demeter, in which she 
and Persephone were portrayed standing, while Earth was 
represented by a seated image;? and on a vase-painting 
the Earth Goddess is seen appropriately emerging from 
the ground with a horn of plenty and an infant in her 
uplifted arms, while Demeter and Persephone, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from each other, stand at full height behind her, 
looking down at her half-buried figure, and Triptolemus in 
his wheeled car sits directly above her.2 In this instructive 
picture, accordingly, we see grouped together the principal 
personages in the myth of the corn: the Earth Goddess, the 
two Goddesses of the old and the new corn, and the hero 
who is said to have been sent forth by the Corn Goddess 
to sow the seed broadcast over the earth. Such represen- 
tations seem to prove that the artists clearly distinguished 


Demeter from the Earth Goddess.* 


1 A. Baumeister, Denkmäler des 
classischen <Altertums, i. 577 5g. 3 
Drexler, s.v. ‘*Gaia,” in W. : 
Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und rom. 
Mythologie, i. 1574 sqq.; Le R. Far- 
nell, Zhe Cults of the Greek States, 
iii, (Oxford, 1907) p. 27. 

2 Pausanias, vii 21. II. At 
Athens there was a sanctuary of Earth 
the Nursing- Mother and of Green 
Demeter (Pausanias, i. 22. 3), but we 


And if Demeter did 


do not know how the goddesses were 
represented, 
3 L. R. Farnell, Zhe Cults of the 
Greek States, iii. 256 with plate xxi, b. 
4 The distinction between Demeter 
(Ceres) and the Earth Goddess is clearly 
marked by Ovid, Fasti, iv. 673 sg.: 
“ Ofictum commune Ceres et Terra 
tuentur ; 
Haec praebet causam frugibus, 
illa locum.” 
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CHAP. 


go DEMETER AND PERSEPHONE 


not personify the earth, can there be any reasonable doubt 
that, like her daughter, she personified the corn which was 
so commonly called by her name from the time of Homer 
downwards? The essential identity of mother and daughter 
is suggested, not only by the close resemblance of their 
artistic types, but also by the official title of “the Two 
Goddesses ” which was regularly applied to them in the great 
sanctuary at Eleusis without any specification of their in- 
dividual attributes and titles,’ as if their separate individu- 
alities had almost merged in a single divine substance.” 
Surveying the evidence as a whole, we may say that 
from the myth of Demeter and Persephone, from their ritual, 
from their representations in art, from the titles which they 
bore, from the offerings of first-fruits which were presented 
to them, and from the names applied to the cereals, we are 
fairly entitled to conclude that in the mind of the ordinary 
Greek the two goddesses were essentially personifications of 
the corn, and that in this germ the whole efflorescence of 
their religion finds implicitly its explanation. But to main- 
tain this is not to deny that in the long course of religious 
evolution high moral and spiritual conceptions were grafted 
on this simple original stock and blossomed out into fairer 
flowers than the bloom of the barley and the wheat. 
Above all, the thought of the seed buried in the earth in 
order to spring up to new and higher life readily suggested 
a comparison with human destiny, and strengthened the 
hope that for man too the grave may be but the beginning of 
a better and happier existence in some brighter world unknown. 
This simple and natural reflection seems perfectly sufficient 
to explain the association of the Corn Goddess at Eleusis 
with the mystery of death and the hope of a blissful 
immortality. For that the ancients regarded initiation in 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,2 Nos. 20, 408, 
41I, 587, 646, 647, 652, 720, 789. 
Compare the expression dudvumor Oéar 
applied to them by Euripides, Phoe- 
nissae, 683, with the Scholiast’s note. 

2 The substantial identity of 
Demeter and Persephone has been 
recognised by some modern scholars, 
though their interpretations of vhe 


myth do not altogether agree with the 
one adopted in the text. See F., 
G. Welcker, Griechische Gétterlehre 
(Göttingen, 1857-1862), ii. 532; L. 
Preller, in Pauly’s Realencyclopädie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft, vi. 
106 sg. ; F. Lenormant, in Daremberg 
et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Grecques et Romaines, i. 2. pp. 1047 
sqq. 
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the Eleusinian mysteries as a key to unlock the gates of 
Paradise appears to be proved by the allusions which well- 
informed writers among them drop to the happiness in store 
for the initiated hereafter! No doubt it is easy for us to 
discern the flimsiness of the logical foundation on which such 
high hopes were built? But drowning men clutch at straws, 
and we need not wonder that the Greeks, like ourselves, 
with death before them and a great love of life in their 
hearts, should not have stopped to weigh with too nice a 
hand the arguments that told for and against the prospect 
of human immortality. The reasoning that satisfied Saint 
Paul? and has brought comfort to untold thousands of 
sorrowing Christians, standing by the deathbed or the 
open grave of their loved ones, was good enough to pass 
muster with ancient pagans, when they too bowed their 
heads under the burden of grief, and, with the taper of 
life burning low in the socket, looked forward into the 
darkness of the unknown. Therefore we do no indignity 
to the myth of Demeter and Persephone—one of the few 
myths in which the sunshine and clarity of the Greek 
genius are crossed by the shadow and mystery of death— 
when we trace its origin to some of the most familiar, yet 
eternally affecting aspects of nature, to the melancholy 
gloom and decay of autumn and to the freshness, the bright- 
ness, and the verdure of spring. 


1 Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 480 
sqg.; Pindar, quoted by Clement of 
. Alexandria, Strom. iii. 3.17, p- 518, ed. 
Potter; Sophocles, quoted by Plutarch, 
De audiendis poetis, 4; Isocrates, 
Panegyricus, 6; Cicero, De legibus, 
ii. 14. 36; Aristides, A/ewsin. vol. i. 
p- 421, ed. G. Dindorf. 


2 A learned German professor has 
thought it worth while io break the 


poor butterfly argument on the wheel 
of his inflexible logic, The cruel act, 
while it proves the hardness of the 
professor’s head, says little for his 
knowledge of human nature, which 
does not always act in strict accordance 
with the impulse of the syllogistic 
machinery. See Erwin Rohde, 
Psyche’ (Tübingen and Leipsic, 1903), 
i. 290 sgg. 
3 1 Corinthians xv. 35 sgg. 
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CHAPTER III 


MAGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GAMES IN PRIMITIVE 
AGRICULTURE 


IN the preceding chapter we saw that among the rites 
of Eleusis were comprised certain athletic sports, such as 
foot-races, horse-races, leaping, wrestling, and boxing, the 
victors in which were rewarded with measures of barley 
distributed among them by the priests.’ These sports the 
ancients themselves associated with the worship of Demeter 
and Persephone, the goddesses of the corn, and strange as 
such an association may seem to us, it is not without its 
analogy among the harvest customs of modern European 
peasantry.? But to discover clear cases of games practised for 
the express purpose of promoting the growth of the crops, we 
must turn to more primitive agricultural communities than 
the Athenians of classical antiquity or the peoples of modern 
Europe. Such communities may be found at the present 
day among the savage tribes of Borneo and New Guinea, - 
who subsist mainly by tilling the ground. Among them we 
take the Kayans or Bahaus of central Borneo as typical. 
They are essentially an agricultural people, and devote them- 
selves mainly to the cultivation of rice, which furnishes their 
staple food; all other products of the ground are of sub- 
ordinate importance. Hence agriculture, we are told, 
dominates the whole life of these tribes: their year is the 
year of the cultivation of the rice, and they divide it into 
various periods which are determined by the conditions 
necessary for the tilling of the fields and the manipulation 


| See above, p. 71, with the footnote 5, 
2 See above, pp. 74 599. 
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of the rice. “In tribes whose thoughts are so much en- 
grossed by agriculture it is no wonder that they associate 
with it their ideas of the powers which rule them for good 
or evil. The spirit-world stands in close connexion with 
the agriculture of the Bahaus; without the consent of the 
spirits no work in the fields may be undertaken. Moreover, 
all the great popular festivals coincide with the different 
periods of the cultivation of the rice. As the people are in 
an unusual state of affluence after harvest, all family festivals 
which require a large outlay are for practical reasons deferred 
till the New Year festival at the end of harvest. The two 
mighty spirits Amei Awi and his wife Buring Une, who, 
according to the belief of the Kayans, live in a world under 
ground, dominate the whole of the tillage and determine 
the issue of the harvest in great measure by the behaviour 
of the owner of the land, not so much by his moral conduct, 
as by the offerings he has made to the spirits and the atten- 
tion he has paid to their warnings. An important part in 
agriculture falls to the chief: at the festivals he has, in the 
name of the whole tribe, to see to it that the prescribed con- 
jurations are carried out by the priestesses. All religious 
ceremonies required for the cultivation of the ground take 
place in a small rice-field specially set apart for that pur- 
pose, called /uma lali: here the chiefs family ushers in 
every fresh operation in the cultivation of the rice, such as 
sowing, hoeing, and reaping: the solemn actions there per- 
formed have a symbolical significance.” ? 

Not only the chief’s family among the Kayans has such 
a consecrated field; every family possesses one of its own. 
These little fields are never cultivated for the sake of their 
produce : they serve only as the scene of religious ceremonics 
and of those symbolical operations of agriculture which are 
afterwards performed in earnest on the real rice-fields.” 
For example, at the festival before sowing a priestess sows 
some rice on the consecrated field of the chief’s family and 
then calls on a number of young men and girls to com- 
plete the work ; the young men then dig holes in the ground 
with digging-sticks, and the girls come behind them and 


1 A, W, Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo (Leyden, 1904-1907), i. 156 59. 
2 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, of. cit. i. 164. 
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plant the rice-seed in the holes. Afterwards the priestesses 
lay offerings of food, wrapt in banana-leaves, here and there 
on the holy field, while they croon prayers to the spirits in 
soft tones, which are half drowned in the clashing music of 
the gongs. On another day women gather all kinds of edible 
leaves in their gardens and fields, boil them in water, and 
then sprinkle the water on the consecrated rice-field. But 
on that and other days of the festival the people attend also 
to their own wants, banqueting on a favourite species of rice 
and other dainties. The ceremonies connected with sowing 
last several weeks, and during this time certain taboos have 
to be observed by the people. Thus on the first day of the 
festival the whole population, except the very old and the 
very young, must refrain from bathing; after that there 
follows a period of rest for eight nights, during which the 
people may neither work nor hold intercourse with their 
neighbours. On the tenth day the prohibition to bathe is 
again enforced; and during the eight following days the 
great rice-field of the village, where the real crops are raised, 
is sowed! The reason for excluding strangers from the 
village at these times is a religious one. It is a fear lest 
the presence of strangers might frighten the spirits or put 
them in a bad humour, and so defeat the object of the 
ceremony ; for, while the religious ceremonies which accom- 
pany the cultivation of the rice differ somewhat from each 
other in different tribes, the ideas at the bottom of them, 
we are told, are everywhere the same: the aim always is to 
appease and propitiate the souls of the rice and the other 
spirits by sacrifices of all sorts.” 

However, during this obligatory period of seclusion and 
rest the Kayans employ themselves in various pursuits, 
which, though at first sight they might seem to serve no 
other purpose than that of recreation, have really in the 
minds of the people a much deeper significance. For 


1 A, W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch the presence of strangers, because these 


Borneo, i. 164-167. 

2 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, of. cit. i. 
163. The motive assigned for the ex- 
clusion of strangers at the sowing festi- 
val applies equally to all religious rites. 
“In all religious observances,” says 
Dr. Nieuwenhuis, ‘‘the Kayans fear 


latter might frighten and annoy the 
spirits which are invoked.” On the 
periods of seclusion and quiet observed 
in connexion with agriculture by the 
Kayans of Sarawak, see W. H. Fur- 
ness, Home-life of Borneo Head-hunters 
(Philadelphia, 1902), pp. 160 sgg. 
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example, at this time the men often play at spinning 
tops. The tops are smooth, flat pieces of wood weighing 
several pounds. Each man tries to spin his own top so that 
it knocks down those of his neighbours and continues itself 
to revolve triumphantly. New tops are commonly carved 
for the festival. The older men sometimes use heavy tops 
of iron-wood. Again, every evening the young men assemble 
in the open space before the chief's house and engage in 
contests of strength and agility, while the women watch 
them from the long gallery or verandah of the house. 
Another popular pastime during the festival of sowing is a 
masquerade. It takes place on the evening of the tenth day, 
the day on which, for the second time, the people are for- 
bidden to bathe. The scene of the performance is again 
the open space in front of the chief’s house. As the day 
draws towards evening, the villagers begin to assemble in the 
gallery or verandah of the house in order to secure good 
places for viewing the masquerade. All the maskers at 
these ceremonies represent evil spirits. The men wear 
ugly wooden masks on their faces, and their bodies are 
swathed in masses of slit banana leaves so as to imitate 
the hideous faces and hairy bodies of the demons. The 
young women wear on their heads cylindrical baskets, which 
conceal their real features, while they exhibit to the spectators 
grotesque human faces formed by stitches on pieces of white 
cotton, which are fastened to the baskets. On the occasion 
when Dr. Nieuwenhuis witnessed the ceremony, the first to 
appear on the scene were some men wearing wooden masks 
and helmets and so thickly wrapt in banana leaves that they 
looked like moving masses of green foliage. They danced 
silently, keeping time to the beat of the gongs. They were 
followed by other figures, some of whom executed war- 
dances; but the weight of their leafy envelope was such 
that they soon grew tired, and though they leaped high, 
they uttered none of the wild war-whoops which usually 
accompany these martial exercises. When darkness fell, 
the dances ceased and were replaced by a little drama 
representing a boar brought to bay by a pack of hounds. 
The part of the boar was played by an actor wearing a 
wooden boar’s head mask, who ran about on all fours and 
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grunted in a life-like manner, while the hounds, acted by 
young men, snarled, yelped, and made dashes at him. The 
play was watched with lively interest and peals of laughter 
by the spectators. Later in the evening eight disguised 
girls danced, one behind the other, with slow steps and 
waving arms, to the glimmering light of torches and the 
strains of a sort of jew’s harp." 

The rites which accompany the sowing of the fields are 
no sooner over than those which usher in the hoeing begin. 
Like the sowing ceremonies, they are inaugurated by a 
priestess, who hoes the sacred field round about a sacrificial 
stage and then calls upon other people to complete the 
work. After that the holy field is again sprinkled with a 
decoction of herbs.” 

But the crowning point of the Kayan year is the New Year 
festival. The harvest has then been fully housed : abundance 
reigns in every family, and for eight days the people, dressed 
out in all their finery, give themselves up to mirth and jollity. 
The festival was witnessed by the Dutch explorer Dr. 
Nieuwenhuis. To lure the good spirits from the spirit land 
baskets filled with precious objects were set out before the 
windows, and the priestesses made long speeches, in which 
they invited these beneficent beings to come to the chief’s 
house and to stay there during the whole of the ceremonies. 
Two days afterwards one of the priestesses harangued the 
spirits for three-quarters of an hour, telling them who the 
Kayans were, from whom the chief’s family was descended, 
what the tribe was doing, and what were its wishes, not for- 
getting to implore the vengeance of the spirits on the Batang- 
Lupars, the hereditary foes of the Kayans. The harangue was 
couched in rhyming verse and delivered in sing-song tones. 
Five days later eight priestesses ascended a sacrificial stage, 
on which food was daily set forth for the spirits. There 
they joined hands and crooned another long address to the 
spirits, marking the time with their hands. Then a basket 
containing offerings of food was handed up to them, and one 
of the priestesses opened it and invited the spirits to enter the 
basket. When they were supposed to have done so, the lid 


t A. W. Nieuwenhuis, of. cit. i. 2 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, op. cit i, 
167-169. 169. 
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was shut down on them, and the basket with the spirits in 
it was conveyed into the chief’s house. As the priestesses 
in the performance of the sacred ceremonies might not touch 
the ground, planks were cut from a fruit-tree and laid on the 
ground for them to step on. But the great feature of the 
New Year festival is the sacrifice of pigs, of which the 
spiritual essence is appropriately offered to the spirits, while 
their material substance is consumed by the worshippers. 
In carrying out this highly satisfactory arrangement, while 
the live pigs lay tethered in a row on the ground, the 
priestesses danced solemnly round a sacrificial stage, each of 
them arrayed in a war-mantle of panther-skin and wearing a 
war-cap on her head, and on either side two priests armed 
with swords executed war dances for the purpose of scaring 
away evil spirits. By their gesticulations the priestesses 
indicated to the powers above that the pigs were intended 
for their benefit. One of them, a fat but dignified lady, 
dancing composedly, seemed by her courteous gestures to 
invite the souls of the pigs to ascend up to heaven; but 
others, not content with this too ideal offering, rushed at the 
pigs, seized the smallest of them by the hind legs, and 
exerting all their strength danced with the squealing porker 
to and from the sacrificial stage. In the evening, before 
darkness fell, the animals were slaughtered and their livers 
examined for omens: if the under side of the liver was 
pale, the omen was good; but if it was dark, the omen 
was evil. On the last day of the festival one of the chief 
priestesses, in martial array, danced round the sacrificial 
stage, making passes with her old sword as if she would 
heave the whole structure heavenward ; while others stabbed 
with spears at the foul fiends that might be hovering in 
the air, intent on disturbing the sacred ministers at their 
holy work." 

“ Thus,” says Dr. Nieuwenhuis, reviewing the agricultural 
rites which he witnessed among the Kayans on the Mendalam 
river, “ every fresh operation on the rice-field was ushered in by 
religious and culinary ceremonies, during which the com- 
munity had always to observe taboos for several nights and to 
play certain definite games. As we saw, spinning-top games 

1 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, i. 171-182. 
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and masquerades were played during the sowing festival : 
at the first bringing in of the rice the people pelted each other 
with clay pellets discharged from small pea-shooters, but in 
former times sham fights took place with wooden swords ; 
while during the New Year festival the men contend with 
each other in wrestling, high leaps, long leaps, and running. 
The women also fight each other with great glee, using 
bamboo vessels full of water for their principal weapons.” 1 

What is the meaning of the sports and pastimes which 
custom prescribes to the Kayans on these occasions? Are 
they mere diversions meant to while away the tedium of the 
holidays? or have they a serious, perhaps a religious or 
magical significance? To this question it will be well to let 
Dr. Nieuwenhuis give his answer, “The Kayans on the 
Mendalam river,” he says, “enjoy tolerably regular harvests, 
and their agricultural festivals accordingly take place every 
year; whereas the Kayans on the Mahakam river, on 
account of the frequent failure of the harvests, can celebrate 
a New Year’s festival only once in every two or three years. 
Yet although these festivities are celebrated more regularly 
on the Mendalam river, they are followed on the Mahakam 
river with livelier interest, and the meaning of all ceremonies 
and games can also be traced much better there. On the 
Mendalam river I came to the false conclusion that the 
popular games which take place at the festivals are under- 
taken quite arbitrarily at the seasons of sowing and harvest ; 
but on the Mahakam river, on the contrary, I observed that 
even the masquerade at the sowing festival is invested with 
as deep a significance as any of the ceremonies performed by 
the priestesses.” ? 

“The influence of religious worship, which dominates the 
whole life of the Dyak tribes, manifests itself also in their 
games. This holds good chiefly of pastimes in which all 
adults take part together, mostly on definite occasions ; it is 
less applicable to more individual pastimes which are not 
restricted to any special season. Pastimes of the former 
sort are very rarely indulged in at ordinary times, and 
Properly speaking they attain their full significance only on 


1 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, of. cit. i. 2 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, of. ctt. i 
169 sq. 163 sq. 
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the occasion of the agricultural festivals which bear a strictly 
religious stamp. Even then the recreations are not left to 
choice, but definite games belong to definite festivals ; thus 
at the sowing festivals other amusements are in vogue than 
at the little harvest festival or the great harvest festival at 
the beginning of the reaping, and at the New Year festival. 
. . Is this connexion between festivals and games merely 
an accidental one, or is it based on a real affinity? The 
latter seems to me the more probable view, for in the case 
of one of the most important games played by men I was 
able to prove directly a religious significance ; and although 
I failed to do so in the case of the others, I conjecture, 
nevertheless, that a religious idea lies at the bottom of all 
other games which are connected with definite festivals,” 1 
If the reader should entertain any doubt on the subject, 
and should suspect that in arriving at this conclusion the 
Dutch traveller gave the reins to his fancy rather than 
followed the real opinion of the people, these doubts and 
suspicions will probably be dispelled by comparing the 
similar games which another primitive agricultural people 
avowedly play for the purpose of ensuring good crops. 
The people in question are the Kai of German New Guinea, 
who inhabit the rugged, densely wooded mountains inland 
from Finsch Harbour. They subsist mainly on the produce 
of the taro and yams which they cultivate in their fields, 
though the more inland people also make much use of 
sweet potatoes. All their crops are root crops. No patch 
of ground is cultivated for more than a year ata time. As 
soon as it has yielded a crop, it is deserted for another and 
is quickly overgrown with rank weeds, bamboos, and bushes. 
In six or eight years, when the undergrowth has died out 
under the shadow of the taller trees which have shot up, the 
land may again be cleared and brought under cultivation. 
Thus the area of cultivation shifts from year to year; and 
the villages are not much more permanent ; for in the damp 
tropical climate the wooden houses soon rot and fall into 
1 A. W, Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch of the Mahakam river, where disguised 
Bornea, ii. 130 sg. The gameas to men personate spirits and pretend to 
the religious significance of which Dr. draw home the souls of the rice from 
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ruins, and when this happens the site of the village is 
changed! To procure good crops of the taro and yams, on 
which they depend for their subsistence, the Kai resort to 
many superstitious practices. For example, in order to 
make the yams strike deep roots, they touch the shoots 
with the bone of a wild animal that has been killed in 
the recesses of a cave, imagining that just as the creature 
penetrated deep into the earth, so the shoots that have been 
touched with its bone will descend deep into the ground. 
And in order that the taro may bear large and heavy fruit, 
they place the shoots, before planting them, on a large and 
heavy block of stone, believing that the stone will communi- 
cate its valuable properties of size and weight to the future 
fruit. Moreover, great use is made of spells and incantations 
to promote the growth of the crops, and all persons who utter 
such magical formulas for this purpose have to abstain from 
eating certain foods until the plants have sprouted and give 
promise of a good crop. For example, they may not eat 
young bamboo shoots, which are a favourite article of dict 
with the people. The reason is that the young shoots are 
covered with fine prickles, which cause itching and irritation 
of the skin; from which the Kai infer that if an enchanter 
of field fruits were to eat bamboo shoots, the contagion of 
their prickles would be conveyed through him to the fruits 
and would manifest itself in a pungent disagreeable flavour. 
For a similar reason no charmer of the crops who knows 
his business would dream of eating crabs, because he is well 
aware that if he were to do so the leaves and stalks of the 
plants would be dashed in pieces by a pelting rain, just like 
the long thin brittle legs of a dead crab. Again, were such 
an enchanter to eat any of the edible kinds of locusts, it 
seems obvious to the Kai that locusts would devour the 
crops over which the imprudent wizard had recited his 
spells. Above all, people who are concerned in planting 
fields must on no account eat pork; because pigs, whether 
wild or tame, are the most deadly enemies of the crops, 
which they grub up and destroy ; from which it follows, as 
surely as the night does the day, that if you eat pork while 


1 Ch. Keysser, “Aus dem Lebender Neu-Guinea iii. (Berlin, IQII 
Kaileute,” in R. Neuhauss, Deutsch 9 SG., 12 o ( » IQII) pp. 3, 
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you are at work on the farm, your fields will be devastated 
by inroads of pigs.! 

However, these precautions are not the only measures 
which the Kai people adopt for the benefit of the yams and 
the taro. “In the opinion of the natives various games 
are important for a proper growth of the field-fruits ; 
hence these games may only be played in the time after 
the work on the fields has been done. Thus to swing 
on a long Spanish reed fastened to a branch of a tree is 
thought to have a good effect on the newly planted yams. 
Therefore swinging is practised by old and young, by men 
and women. No one who has an interest in the growth of 
his crop in the field leaves the swing idle. As they swing 
to and fro they sing swing-songs. These songs often 
contain only the names of the kinds of yams that have been 
planted, together with the joyous harvest-cry repeated with 
variations, ‘I have found a fine fruit!’ In leaping from 
the swing, they cry ‘ Kakulili!? By calling out the name 
of the yams they think to draw their shoots upwards out of 
the ground. A small bow with a string, on which a wooden 
flag adorned with a feather is made to slide down (the Kai 
call the instrument ¢awafawa), may only be used when the 
yams are beginning to wind up about their props. The 
tender shoots are then touched with the bow, while a song 
is sung which is afterwards often repeated in the village. It 
runs thus: ‘ Mama gelo, gelowaincja, gelowaineja ; kikt tambat, 
ktki tambat’ The meaning of the words is unknown. The 
intention is to cause a strong upward growth of the plants. 
In order that the foliage of the yams may sprout luxuriantly 
and grow green and spread, the Kai people play cat’s cradle. 
Each of the intricate figures has a definite meaning and a 
name to match : for example ‘the flock of pigeons’ (Hulua), 
‘the Star,’ ‘the Flying Fox,’ ‘the Sago-palm Fan, ‘the 
Araucaria, ‘the Lizard and the Dog, ‘the Pig,’ ‘ the Sentinel- 
box in the Fields,’ ‘the Rat’s Nest, ‘the Wasp’s Nest in 
the Bamboo-thicket,’ ‘the Kangaroo,’ ‘the Spiders Web, 
‘the Little Children,” ‘the Canoe,’ ‘Rain and Sunshine, 
‘the Pig’s Pitfall, ‘the Fish-spawn,’ ‘the Two Cousins, 
Kewa and Imbidw4, carrying their dead Mother to the 

1 Ch. Keysser, of. cit. pp. 123-125. 
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Grave, etc. By spinning large native acorns or a sort 
of wild fig they think that they foster the growth of the 
newly-planted taro; the plants will ‘turn about and broaden.’ 
The game must therefore only be played at the time when 
the taro is planted. The same holds good of spearing at 
the stalks of taro leaves with the ribs of sago leaves used as 
miniature spears. This is done when the taro leaves have 
unfolded themselves, but when the plants have not yet set 
any tubers. A single leaf is cut from a number of stems, and 
these leaves are brought into the village. The game is played 
by two partners, who sit down opposite to each other at a dis- 
tance of three or four paces. A number of taro stalks lie beside 
each. He who has speared all his adversary’s stalks first is 
victor; then they change stalks and the game begins again. 
By piercing the leaves they think that they incite the plants 
to set tubers. Almost more remarkable than the limita- 
tion of these games to the time when work on the fields 
is going forward is the custom of the Kai people which 
only permits the tales of the olden time or popular 
legends to be told at the time when the newly planted 
fruits are budding and sprouting.”? At the end of every 
such tale the Kai story-teller mentions the names of 
the various kinds of yams and adds, “ Shoots (for the new 
planting) and fruits (to eat) in abundance!” “From their 
concluding words we see that the Kai legends are only 
told for a quite definite purpose, namely, to promote the 
welfare of the yams planted in the field. By reviving the 
memory of the ancient beings, to whom the origin of 
the field-fruits is referred, they imagine that they influence 
the growth of the fruits for good. When the planting is 
over, and especially when the young plants begin to sprout, 
the telling of legends comes to an end. In the villages it is 
always only a few old men who as good story-tellers can 
hold the attention of their hearers.” ? 

Thus with these New Guinea people the playing of 
certain games and the recital of certain legends are alike 
magical in their intention; they are charms practised to 
ensure good crops. Both sets of charms appear to be based 
on the principles of sympathetic magic. In playing the 

1 Ch. Keysser, of. cit. iii. 125 sg. 2 Ch. Keysser, of. cit, iii, 161. 
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games the players perform acts which are supposed to mimic stories told 
or at all events to stimulate the corresponding processes in ĉ$ charms 
the plants : by swinging high in the air they make the plants good crops. 
grow high; by playing cat’s cradle they cause the leaves of 
the yams to spread and the stalks to intertwine, even as 
the players spread their hands and twine the string about 
their fingers ; by spinning fruits they make the taro plants 
to turn and broaden; and by spearing the taro leaves 
they induce the plants to set tubers? In telling the 
legends the story-tellers mention the names of the power- 
ful beings who first created the fruits of the earth, and the 
mere mention of their names avails, on the principle of 
the magical equivalence of names and persons or things, 
to reproduce the effect? The recitation of tales as a charm 
to promote the growth of the crops is not peculiar to the Kai. 
It is practised also by the Bukaua, another tribe of German 
New Guinea, who inhabit the coast of Huon Gulf, not far 
from the Kai. These people tell stories in the evening at the 
time when the yams and taro are ripe, and the stories always 
end with a prayer to the ancestral spirits, invoked under 
various more or less figurative designations, such as “a man” 
or “a cricket,” that they would be pleased to cause countless 
shoots to sprout, the great tubers to swell, the sugar-cane to 


Koch-Grünberg, Zwei Jahre unter den 
Indianern (Berlin, 1909-1910), i. 120, 
123, 252, 253, li. 127, 131. Finding 


1 On the principles of homoeopathic 
or imitative magic, see Zhe Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, i. 52 sq. 


The Esquimaux play cat’s cradle as a 
charm to catch the sun in the meshes 
of the string and so prevent him from 
sinking below the horizon in winter. 
See The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 316 sg. Cats cradle is 
played as a game by savages in many 
parts of the world, including the Torres 
Straits Islands, the Andaman Islands, 
Africa, and America. See A. C. Had- 
don, Zhe Study of Man (London and 
New York, 1898), pp. 224-232; Miss 
Kathleen Haddon, Cals Cradles from 
Many Lands (London, 1911). For ex- 
ample, the Indians of North-western 
Brazil play many games of cat’s cradle, 
each of which has its special name, such 
as the Bow, the Moon, the Pleiades, the 
Armadillo, the Spider, the Caterpillar, 
and the Guts of the Tapir. See Th. 


the game played as a magical rite to stay 
the sun or promote the growth of the 
crops among peoples so distant from 
each other as the Esquimaux and the 
natives of New Guinea, we may reason- 
ably surmise that it has been put to 
similar uses by many other peoples, 
though civilised observers have com- 
monly seen in it nothing more than a 
pastime. Probably many games have 
thus originated in magical rites. 
When their old serious meaning was 
forgotten, they continued to be practised 
simply for the amusement they afforded 
the players. Another such game seems 
to be the ‘Tug of War.” See Zhe 
Golden Bough,? iii. 95. 


2 See Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, pp. 318 sgg. 
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thrive, and the bananas to hang in long clusters. “ From this 
we see,” says the missionary who reports the custom, “ that 
the object of telling the stories is to prove to the ancestors, 
whose spirits are believed to be present at the recitation of 
the tales which they either invented or inherited, that people 
always remember them; for which reason they ought to be 
favourable to their descendants, and above all to bestow their 
blessings on the shoots which are ready to be planted or on 
the plants already in the ground.” As the story-teller utters 
the prayer, he looks towards the house in which the young 
shoots ready for planting or the ripe fruits are deposited.’ 

Similarly, the Yabim, a neighbouring tribe of German 
New Guinea, at the entrance to Huon Gulf, tell tales for 
the purpose of obtaining a plentiful harvest of yams, taro, 
sugar-cane, and bananas? They subsist chiefly by the 
fruits of the earth which they cultivate, and among which 
taro, yams, and sugar-cane supply them with their staple 
food.’ In their agricultural labours they believe themselves 
to be largely dependent on the spirits of their dead, the 
balum, as they call them. Before they plant the first taro in 
a newly cleared field they invoke the souls of the dead to 
make the plants grow and prosper; and to propitiate these 
powerful spirits they bring valuable objects, such as boar’s 
tusks and dog’s teeth, into the field, in order that the ghosts 
may deck themselves with the souls of these ornaments, 
while at the same time they minister to the grosser appetites 
of the disembodied spirits by offering them a savoury mess 
of taro porridge. Later in the season they whirl bull- 
roarers in the fields and call out the names of the dead, 
believing that this makes the crops to thrive.* 

But besides the prayers which they address to the spirits of 
the dead for the sake of procuring an abundant harvest, the 
Yabim utter spells for the same purpose, and these spells some- 
times take the form, not of a command, but of a narrative. 
Here, for instance, is one of their spells: “Once upon a time 
a man laboured in his field and complained that he had no 


1 Stefan Lehner, ‘‘ Bukaua,” in R. 3 H. Zahn, “Die Jabim,” in R. 
Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, iii. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu- Guinea, iii, 
(Berlin, 1911) pp. 478 sg. (Berlin, 1911) p. 290. 

2 See Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, p. 386. t H. Zahn, of. cit. pp. 332 sq. 
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taro shoots. Then came two doves flying from Poum. They 
had devoured much taro, and they perched on a tree in the 
field, and during the night they vomited all the taro up. 
Thus the man got so many taro shoots that he was even 
able to sell some of them to other-people.” Or, again, if 
the taro will not bud, the Yabim will have recourse to the 
following spell: “ A muraena lay at ebb-tide on the shore. 
It seemed to be at its last gasp. Then the tide flowed 
on, and the muraena came to life again and plunged 
into the deep water.” This spell is pronounced over 
twigs of a certain tree (kalelong), while the enchanter 
smites the ground with them. After that the taro is sure to 
bud.’ Apparently the mere recitation of such simple tales is 
thought to produce the same effect as a direct appeal, whether 
in the shape of a prayer or a command, addressed to the 
spirits. Such incantations may be called narrative spells to 
distinguish them from the more familiar imperative spells, 
in which the enchanter expresses his wishes in the form 
of direct commands, Much use seems to be made of such 
narrative spells among the natives of this part of German 
New Guinea. For example, among the Bukaua, who attri- 
bute practically boundless powers to sorcerers in every 
department of life and nature, the spells by which these 
wizards attempt to work their will assume one of two 
forms: either they are requests made to the ancestors, or 
they are short narratives, addressed to nobody in particular, 
which the sorcerer mutters while he is performing his 
magical rites.? It is true, that here the distinction is drawn 
between narratives and requests rather than between 
narratives and commands; but the difference of a re- 
quest from a command, though great in theory, may be 
very slight in practice; so that prayer and spell, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, may melt into each other 
almost imperceptibly. Even the priest or the enchanter who 
utters the one may be hardly conscious of the hairbreadth 
that divides it from the other. In regard to narrative spells, 
it seems probable that they have been used much more exten- 
sively among mankind than the evidence at our disposal per- 


1H. Zahn, of. cit. p. 333. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, iii, 
2 Stefan Lehner, “ Bukaua,” in R. (Berlin, 1911) p. 448. 
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mits us positively to affirm ; in particular we may conjecture 
that many ancient narratives, which we have been accustomed 
to treat as mere myths, used to be regularly recited in 
magical rites as spells for the purpose of actually producing 
events like those which they describe. 

The use of the bull-roarer to quicken the fruits of the 
earth is not peculiar to the Yabim. On the other side of 
New Guinea the instrument is employed for the same 
purpose by the natives of Kiwai, an island at the mouth 
of the Fly River. They think that by whirling bull-roarers 
they produce good crops of yams, sweet potatoes, and 
bananas; and in accordance with this belief they call 
the implement “the mother of yams.”? Similarly in 
Mabuiag, an island in Torres Straits, the bull-roarer is looked 
upon as an instrument that can be used to promote the 
growth of garden produce, such as yams and sweet potatoes ; 
certain spirits were supposed to march round the gardens at 
night swinging bull-roarers for this purpose.? Indeed a 
fertilising or prolific virtue appears to be attributed to the 
instrument by savages who are totally ignorant of agricul- 
ture. Thus among the Dieri of central Australia, when a 
young man had undergone the painful initiatory ceremony 
of having a number of gashes cut in his back, he used to be 
given a bull-roarer, whereupon it was believed that he 
became inspired by the spirits of the men of old, and 
that by whirling it, when he went in search of game before 
his wounds were healed, he had power to cause a good 
harvest of lizards, snakes, and other reptiles. On the other 
hand, the Dieri thought that if a woman were to see a bull- 
roarer that had been used at the initiatory ceremonies and 
to learn its secret, the tribe would ever afterwards be 
destitute of snakes, lizards, and other such food. It may 


1 A. C. Haddon, in Reports of the 3 A. W. Howitt, ‘The Dieri 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition and other kindred Tribes of Central 
to Torres Straits, vw. (Cambridge, Australia,” Journal of the Anthro- 
1904) pp. 218, 219. Compare z@., ological Institute, xx. (1891) p. 
Head - hunters, Black, White, and 83; id, Native Tribes of South- 
Brown (London, 1901) p. 104. East Australia (London, 1904), p. 

2 A, C. Haddon, in Reports of the 660. The first, I believe, to point 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition out the fertilising power ascribed to 
to Torres Straits, v, (Cambridge, the bull-roarer by some Savages was 
1904) pp. 346 sg. Dr. A. C. Haddon. See his essay, 
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very well be that a similar power to fertilise or multiply 
edible plants and animals has been ascribed to the bull- 
roarer by many other peoples who employ the implement in 
their mysteries, 

Further, it is to be observed that just as the Kai of 
New Guinea swing to and fro on reeds suspended from the 
branches of trees in order to promote the growth of the 
crops, in like manner Lettish peasants in Russia devote 
their leisure to swinging in spring and early summer for 
the express purpose of making the flax grow as high as 
they swing in the air? And we may suspect that wherever 
swinging is practised as a ceremony at certain times of the 
year, particularly in spring and at harvest, the pastime is 
not so much a mere popular recreation as a magical rite 
designed to promote the growth of the crops.” 

With these examples before us we need not hesitate to 
believe that Dr. Nieuwenhuis is right when he attributes a 
deep religious or magical significance to the games which 
the Kayans or Bahaus of central Borneo play at their 
various agricultural festivals. 

It remains to point out how far the religious or magical 
practices of these primitive agricultural peoples of Borneo 
and New Guinea appear to illustrate by analogy the original 
nature of the rites of Eleusis. So far as we can recompose, 
from the broken fragments of tradition, a picture of the 
religious and political condition of the Eleusinian people 
in the olden time, it appears to tally fairly well with the 
picture which Dr. Nieuwenhuis has drawn for us of the 
Kayans or Bahaus at the present day in the forests of 
central Borneo. Here as there we see a petty agricultural 
community ruled by hereditary chiefs who, while they 
unite religious to civil authority, being bound to preside 
over the numerous ceremonies performed for the good of 


‘The Bull-roarer,” in Zhe Study of asian Association for the Advancement 
Man (London and New York, 1898), of Science for the year 1900 (Melbourne, 
pp- 277-327. In tbis work Dr. Had- 1901), pp. 313-322. 


don recognises the general principle of 1 J. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russischen 


the possible derivation of many games 5 Dresd ieni 
from magical rites. As to the bull- ex oe (Dresden and Leipsic, 
roarel compare my paper ‘‘On some z 
Ceremonies of the Central Australian 2 For the evidence see The Dying 


Tribes,” in the Report of the Austral- God, pp. 277-285. 
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the crops,' nevertheless lead simple patriarchal lives and 
are so little raiscd in outward dignity above their fellows 
that their daughters do not deem it beneath them to fetch 
water for the household from the village well.” Here as 
there we see a people whose whole religion is dominated 
and coloured by the main occupation of their lives; who 
believe that the growth of the crops, on which they depend 
for their subsistence, is at the mercy of two powerful spirits, 
a divine husband and his wife, dwelling in a subterranean 
world; and who accordingly offer sacrifices and perform 
ceremonies in order to ensure the favour of these mighty 
beings and so to obtain abundant harvests. If we knew 
more about the Rarian plain at Eleusis we might dis- 
cover that it was the scene of many religious ceremonies 
like those which are performed on the little consecrated 
rice- fields (the Juma lali) of the Kayans, where the 
various operations of the agricultural year are performed 
in miniature by members of the chiefs family before the 
corresponding operations may be performed on a larger 
scale by common folk on their fields. Certainly we know 
that the Rarian plain witnessed one such ceremony in the 
year. It was a solemn ceremony of ploughing, one of the 
three Sacred Ploughings which took place annually in 
various parts of Attica Probably the rite formed part of 
the Proerosia or Festival before Ploughing, which was intended 
to ensure a plentiful crop. Further, it appears that the 
priests who guided the sacred slow-paced oxen as they dragged 
the plough down the furrows of the Rarian Plain, were drawn 
from the old priestly family of Bouzygai or “ Ox-yokers,” 
whose eponymous ancestor is said to have been the first man 
to yoke oxen and to plough the fields. As they performed 
this time-honoured ceremony, the priests uttered many quaint 
curses against all churls who should refuse to lend fire or water 
to neighbours, or to shew the way to wanderers, or who should 


1 On the Kayan chiefs and their ings was performed at Scirum, and 


religious duties, see A. W. Nieuwen- 
huis, Quer durch Borneo, i. 58-60. ` 

2 See above, p. 36. 

3 See above, p. 74. 

$ Plutarch, Praecepta Conjugalia, 
42. Another of these Sacred Plough- 


the third at the foot of the Acropolis 
at Athens; for in this passage of 
Plutarch we must, with the latest 
editor, read brd wéd\w for the rò 
méhwv of the manuscripts. 

5 See above, pp. 50 sgg. 
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If we had a complete list of the 


execrations fulminated by the holy ploughmen on these 
occasions, we might find that some of them were levelled at 
the impious wretches who failed to keep all the rules of the 
Sabbath, as we may call those periods of enforced rest and 
seclusion which the Kayans of Borneo and other primitive 
agricultural peoples observe for the good of the crops.” 


1 Etymologicum Magnum, SV. 
Bou{vyla, p. 206, lines 47 sgg. ; Im. 
Bekker, Anecdota Graeca (Berlin, 1814- 
1821), i. 221 ; Pliny, Naz. Hist. vii. 
199 ; Hesychius, s.v. Boutiyns: kablo- 
taro è wap’ aùroîs xal 6 Tods iepor's 
dpbrous émireAGv Bovgiyyns; Paroemio- 
graphi Graeci, ed. E. L. Leutsch und 
F. G. Schneidewin (Göttingen, 1839- 
1851), i. 388, Boutvyns: eri rv ronda 
apwuévwy. ‘O yap Bovfiyns ’APjvnow ò 
Tov lepdvy dporov émiredGv** ča Te 
TONA dparat kal rots wh Kowwvovar xara 
Tòr Blov Üõaros A wupds 7 wh bropalyovety 
dddv wravwuévois; Scholiast on Soph- 
ocles, Aniigone, 255, Nyos dé Gre 
Bovgiyns "AOjnvynot Karnpdoaro ois 
mepiopaow arapov cua., The Sacred 
Ploughing at the foot of the Acropolis 
was specially called dozzygzos (Plutarch, 
Praecepta Conjugalia, 42). Compare 
J. Toepffer, Attische Genealogie (Ber- 
lin, 1889) pp. 136 597. 

2 Such Sabbaths are very commonly 
and very strictly observed in connexion 
with the crops by the agricultural hill 
tribes of Assam. The native name 
for such a Sabbath is genna. See T, 
C. Hodson, ‘‘ The Genna amongst the 
Tribes of Assam,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. (1906) 
pp. 94 sg.: ‘Communal tabus are 
observed by the whole village... . 
Those which are of regular occurrence 
are for the most part connected with 
the crops. Even where irrigated 
terraces are made, the rice plant is 
much affected by deficiencies of rain 
and excess of sun. Before the crop is 
sown, the village is tabu or genna. 
The gates are closed and the friend 
without has to stay outside, while the 
stranger that is within the gates re- 
mains till all is ended. The festival 
is marked among some tribes by an 
outburst of licentiousness, for, so long 


as the crops remain ungarnered, the 
slightest incontinence might ruin all, 
An omen of the prosperity of the crops 
is taken by a mock contest, the girls 
pulling against the men. In some 
villages the gevnas last for ten days, 
but the tenth day is the crowning day 
of all. The men cook, and eat apart 
from the women during this time, and 
the food tabus are strictly enforced. 
From the conclusion of the initial crop 
genna to the commencement of the 
genna which ushers in the harvest- 
time, all trade, all fishing, all hunting, 
all cutting grass and felling trees is 
forbidden. Those tribes which speci- 
alise in cloth - weaving, salt - making 
or pottery-making are forbidden the 
exercise of these minor but valuable 
industries. Drums and bugles are 
silent all the while. . . . Between the 
initial crop genna and the harvest- 
home, some tribes interpose a genna 
day which depends on the appearance 
of the first blade of rice. All cele- 
brate the commencement of the gather- 
ing of the crops by a genna, which 
lasts at least two days. It is mainly 
a repetition of the initial genna and, 
just as the first seed was sown by the 
gennabura, the religious head of the 
village, so he is obliged to cut the first 
ear of rice before any one else may 
begin.” On such occasions among 
the Kabuis, in spite of the licence 
accorded to the people generally, the 
strictest chastity is required of the 
religious head of the village who in- 
itiates the sowing and the reaping, 
and his diet is extremely limited ; for 
example, he may not eat dogs or 
tomatoes. See T. C. Hodson, ‘‘ The 
Native Tribes of Manipur,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxi. 
(1901) pp. 306 sg.; and for more 
details, id., The Naga Tribes of Mani- 
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Further, when we see that many primitive peoples 
practise what we call games but what they regard in all 
seriousness as solemn rites for the good of the crops, we 
may be the more inclined to accept the view of the ancients, 
who associated the Eleusinian games directly with the 
worship of Demeter and Persephone, the Corn Goddesses.’ 
One of the contests at the Eleusinian games was in leaping,’ 
and we know that even in modern Europe to this day 
leaping or dancing high is practised as a charm to make 
the crops grow tall? Again, the bull-roarer was swung 
so as to produce a humming sound at the Greek 
mysteries ;* and when we find the same simple instrument 
whirled by savages in New Guinea for the sake of ensuring 
good crops, we may reasonably conjecture that it was 
whirled with a like intention by the rude forefathers of the 
Greeks among the cornfields of Eleusis. If that were so— 
though the conjecture is hardly susceptible of demonstration 


—it would go some way to 


pur (London, 1911), pp. 168 sgg. 
The resemblance of some of these 
customs to those of the Kayans of 
Borneo is obvious. We may con- 
jecture that the “‘tug of war” which 
takes place between the sexes on 
several of these Sabbaths was originally 
a magical ceremony to ensure good 
crops rather than merely a mode of 
divination to forecast the coming har- 
vest. Magic regularly dwindles into 
divination before it degenerates into a 
simple game. At one of these taboo 
periods the men set up an effigy of a 
man and throw pointed bamboos at 
it. He who hits the figure in the 
head will kill an enemy; he who hits 
it in the belly will have plenty of food. 
See T. C. Hodson, in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxvi. (1906) 
P- 95; id., The Naga Tribes of Mani- 
pur, p. 171. Here also we probably 
have an old magical ceremony passing 
through a phase of divination before it 
reaches the last stage of decay. On 
Sabbaths observed in connexion with 
agriculture in Borneo and Assam, see 
further Hutton Webster, Rest Days, 
a Sociological Study, pp. 11 sgg. (Uni- 
versity Studies, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


confirm the theory that the 


vol. xi. Nos. 
IQII). 

1 See above, p. 71. 

2 See above, p. 71 note 5, 

3 See Zhe Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 137-139. 

4 See the old Greek scholiast on 
Clement of Alexandria, quoted by Chr, 
Aug. Lobeck, Aglaophamus (Kénigs- 
berg, 1829), p. 700; Andrew Lang, 
Custom and Myth (London, 1884), p. 
39. Itis true that the bull-roarer seems 
to have been associated with the rites 
of Dionysus rather than of Demeter; 
perhaps the sound of it was thought to 
mimick the bellowing of the god in 
his character of a bull. But the wor- 
ship of Dionysus was from an early 
time associated with that of Demeter 
in the Eleusinian mysteries; and the 
god himself, as we have seen, had 
agricultural affinities. See above, p. 
5. An annual festival of swinging 
(which, as we have seen, is still prac- 
tised both in New Guinea and Russia 
for the good of the crops) was held by 
the Athenians in antiquity and was 
believed to have originated in the 
worship of Dionysus. See Zhe Dying 
God, pp. 281 sg. 
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Eleusinian mysteries were in their origin nothing more than 
simple rustic ceremonies designed to make the farmer's 
fields to wave with yellow corn. And in the practice ot 
the Kayans, whose worship of the rice offers many analogies 
to the Eleusinian worship of the corn, may we not detect a 
hint of the origin of that rule of secrecy which always 
characterised the Eleusinian mysteries? May it not have 
been that, just as the Kayans exclude strangers from their 
villages while they are engaged in the celebration of religious 
rites, lest the presence of these intruders should frighten or 
annoy the shy and touchy spirits who are invoked at these 
times, so the old Eleusinians may have debarred foreigners 
from participation in their most solemn ceremonies, lest the 
coy goddesses of the corn should take fright or offence at 
the sight of strange faces and so refuse to bestow on men 
their annual blessing? The admission of foreigners to the 
privilege of initiation in the mysteries was probably a late 
innovation introduced at a time when the fame of their 
sanctity had spread far and wide, and when the old magical 
meaning of the ritual had long been obscured, if not 
forgotten. 

Lastly, it may be suggested that in the masked dances 
and dramatic performances, which form a conspicuous 
and popular feature of the Sowing Festival among the 
Kayans, we have the savage counterpart of that drama 
of divine death and resurrection which appears to have 
figured so prominently in the mysteries of Eleusis.’ 
If my interpretation of that solemn drama is correct, it 
represented in mythical guise the various stages in the growth 
of the corn for the purpose of magically fostering the natural 
processes which it simulated. In like manner among the 
Kaua and Kobeua Indians of North-western Brazil, who subsist 
chiefly by the cultivation of manioc, dances or rather panto- 
mimes are performed by masked men, who represent spirits 
or demons of fertility, and by imitating the act of procreation 
are believed to stimulate the growth of plants as well as to 
quicken the wombs of women and to promote the multipli- 
cation of animals. Coarse and grotesque as these dramatic 
performances may seem to us, they convey no suggestion of 


1 See above, pp. 95 $9., and below, pp. 186 sg. 2 See above, p. 39. 
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indecency to the minds either of the actors or of the 
spectators, who regard them in all seriousness as rites des- 
tined to confer the blessing of fruitfulness on the inhabitants 
of the village, on their plantations, and on the whole realm 
of nature! However, we possess so little exact information 
as to the rites of Eleusis that all attempts to elucidate them 
by the ritual of savages must necessarily be conjectural. 
Yet the candid reader may be willing to grant that con- 
jectures supported by analogies like the foregoing do not 
exceed the limits of a reasonable hypothesis. 

1 Th. Koch-Griinberg, Zwei Jahre to the cultivation of manioc among 


unter den Indianern (Berlin, 1909- these Indians see 7d, ii. 202 sgg. 
1910), i 137-140, ii. 193-196. As 


CHAPTER IV 
WOMAN’S PART IN PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE 


Ir Demeter was indeed a personification of the corn, 
it is natural to ask, why did the Greeks personify the 
corn as a goddess rather than a god? why did they ascribe 
the origin of agriculture to a female rather than to a male 
power? They conceived the spirit of the vine as masculine ; 
why did they conceive the spirit of the barley and wheat as 
feminine? To this it has been answered that the personi- 
fication of the corn as feminine, or at all events the ascription 
of the discovery of agriculture to a goddess, was suggested 
by the prominent part which women take in primitive agri- 
culture. The theory illustrates a recent tendency of mytho- 
logists to explain many myths as reflections of primitive 
society rather than as personifications of nature. For that 
reason, apart from its intrinsic interest, the theory deserves 
to be briefly considered. 

Before the invention of the plough, which can hardly be 
worked without resort to the labour of men, it was and still 
is customary in many parts of the world to break up the 
soil for cultivation with hoes, and among not a few savage 
peoples to this day the task of hoeing the ground and sow- 
ing the seed devolves mainly or entirely upon the women, 
while the men take little or no part in cultivation beyond 
clearing the land by felling the forest trees and burning the 
fallen timber and brushwood which encumber the soil. 
Thus, for example, among the Zulus, “when a piece of land 
has been selected for cultivation, the task of clearing it 


1 F, B. Jevons, Jntroduction to the p. 240; H. Hirt, Die Indogermanen 
History of Religion (London, 1896), (Strasburg, 1905-1907), i. 251 sgg. 
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belongs to the men. If the ground be much encumbered, 
this becomes a laborious undertaking, for their axe is very 
small, and when a large tree has to be encountered, they 
can only lop the branches; fire is employed when it is 
needful to remove the trunk. The reader will therefore not 
be surprised that the people usually avoid bush-land, though 
they seem to be aware of its superior fertility. As a general 
rule the men take no further share in the labour of cultiva- 
tion ; and, as the site chosen is seldom much encumbered 
and frequently bears nothing but grass, their part of the 
work is very slight. The women are the real labourers ; 
for (except in some particular cases) the entire business of 
digging, planting, and weeding devolves on them; and, if 
we regard the assagai and shield as symbolical of the man, 
the hoe may be looked upon as emblematic of the woman. 
. . . With this rude and heavy instrument the woman digs, 
plants, and weeds her garden. Digging and sowing are 
generally one operation, which is thus performed; the seed 
is first scattered on the ground, when the soil is dug or 
picked up with the hoe, to the depth of three or four inches, 
the larger roots and tufts of grass being gathered out, but all 
the rest left in or on the ground”! A special term of 
contempt is applied to any Zulu man, who, deprived of the 
services of his wife and family, is compelled by hard 
necessity to handle the hoe himself.? Similarly among the 
Baronga of Delagoa Bay, “when the rains begin to fall, some- 
times as early as September but generally later, they hasten 
to sow. With her hoe in her hands, the mistress of the field 
walks with little steps; every time she lifts a clod of earth 
well broken up, and in the hole thus made she plants three 
or four grains of maize and covers them up. If she has not 
finished clearing all the patch of the bush which she con- 
templated, she proceeds to turn up again the fields she tilled 
last year. The crop will be less abundant than in virgin 
soil, but they plant three or four years successively in the 


1 Rev. J. Shooter, Zhe Kafirs of 
Natal and the Zulu Country (London, 
1857), pp. 17 sg. Speaking of the 
Zulus another writer observes: ‘In 
gardening, the men clear the land, if 
need be, and sometimes fence it in; 


the women plant, weed, and harvest” 
(Rev. L. Grout, Zu/u-land, Philadel- 
phia, N.D., p. 110). 

2 A, Delegorgue, Voyage dans PA- 
Jrique Australe (Paris, 1847), ii 
225, 
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same field before it is exhausted. As for enriching the soil 
with manure, they never think of it”? Among the Barotsé, 
who cultivate millet, maize, and peas to a small extent and 
in a rudimentary fashion, women alone are occupied with the 
field-work, and their only implement is a spade or hoe? Of 
the Matabelé we are told that “most of the hard work is 
performed by the women; the whole of the cultivation is 
done by them. They plough with short spades of native 
manufacture; they sow the fields, and they clear them of 
weeds.”* Among the Awemba, to the west of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, the bulk of the work in the plantations falls on the 
women ; in particular the men refuse to hoe the ground. 
They have a saying, “Is not each male child born for 
the axe and each female child for the hoe?” ‘ 

The natives of the Tanganyika plateau “cultivate the 
banana, and have a curious custom connected with it. No 
man is permitted to sow; but when the hole is prepared a 
little girl is carried to the spot on a man’s shoulders. She 
first throws into the hole a sherd of broken pottery, and then 
scatters the seed over it.”® The reason of the latter practice 
has been explained by more recent observers of these 
natives. “Young children, it may here be noted, are often 
employed to administer drugs, remedies, even the Poison 
Ordeal, and to sow the first seeds. Such acts, the natives 
say, must be performed by chaste and innocent hands, lest 
a contaminated touch should destroy the potency of the 
medicine or of the seedlings planted. It used to be a very 
common sight upon the islands of Lake Bangweolo to watch 
how a Bisa woman would solve the problem of her own 
moral unfitness by carrying her baby-girl to the banana- 
plot, and inserting seedlings in the tiny hands for dropping 
into the holes already prepared.”® Similarly among the 
people of the Lower Congo “women must remain chaste 
while planting pumpkin and calabash sceds, they are not 
allowed to touch any pig-meat, and they must wash their 


1 H. A. Junod, Zes Ba-Ronga Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia 
(Neuchatel, 1908), pp. 195 $g. (London, 1911), p. 302. 
2 L. Decle, Three Years in Savage 6 L. Decle, of. cit. p. 295. 
Africa (London, 1898), p. 85. 6 C, Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 7he 
3 L. Decle, of. ci. p. 160. Great Plateau of Northern Nigeria 
4 C, Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 7ke (London, 1911), p. 179. 
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hands before touching the seeds. If a woman does not 
observe all these rules, she must not plant the seeds, or the 
crop will be bad; she may make the holes, and her baby 
girl, or another who has obeyed the restrictions, can drop in 
the seeds and cover them over.”* We can now perhaps 
understand why Attic matrons had to observe strict chastity 
when they celebrated the festival of the Thesmophoria.? In 
Attica that festival was held in honour of Demeter in the 
month of Pyanepsion, corresponding to October,® the season of 
the autumn sowing ; and the rites included certain ceremonies 
which bore directly on the quickening of the seed.* We may 
conjecture that the rule of chastity imposed on matrons at 
this festival was a relic of a time when they too, like many 
savage women down to the present time, discharged the 
important duty of sowing the seed and were bound for that 
reason to observe strict continence, lest any impurity on their 
part should defile the seed and prevent it from bearing fruit. 

Of the Caffres of South Africa in general we read that 
“agriculture is mainly the work of the women, for in olden 
days the men were occupied in hunting and fighting. The 
women do but scratch the land with hoes, sometimes using 
long-handled instruments, as in Zululand, and sometimes 
short-handled ones, as above the Zambesi. When the ground 
is thus prepared, the women scatter the seed, throwing it over 
the soil quite at random. They know the time to sow by the 
position of the constellations, chiefly by that of the Pleiades. 
They date their new year from the time they can see this 
constellation just before sunrise.”® In Basutoland, where 


1 Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘Notes on  mophor. 80; Plutarch, Demosthenes, 30; 


some Customs of the Lower Congo 
People,” Folk-lore, xx. (1909) p. 311. 

2 In order to guard against any 
breach of the rule they strewed Agnus 
castus and other plants, which were 
esteemed anaphrodisiacs, under their 
beds. See Dioscorides, De Materia 
Medica, i. 134 (135), vol. i p. 130, 
ed. C. Sprengel (Leipsic, 1829-1830); 
Pliny, Mat. Hist. xxiv. 59; Aelian, 
De Natura Animalium, ix. 26; 
Hesychius, s.v, xvéwpov ; Scholiast on 
Theocritus, iv. 255; Scholiast on 
Nicander, Zher. 70 sq. 

3 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Thes- 


Aug. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen 
im Altertum (Leipsic, 1898), pp. 310 
sg. That Pyanepsion was the month 
of sowing is mentioned by Plutarch (Zs¢s 
et Osiris, 69). See above, pp. 45 sg. 

See below, vol. ii. p. 17 sg, 

5 Dudley Kidd, Zhe Essential 
Kaffir (London, 1904), p. 323. Com- 
pare B. Ankermann, ‘‘ L’Ethnographie 
actuelle de PAfrique méridionale,” 
Anthropos, i. (1906) pp. 575 sg. As 
to the use of the Pleiades to determine 
the time of sowing, see note at the 
end of the volume, ‘* The Pleiades in 
Primitive Calendars.” 
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the women also till the fields, though the lands of chiefs are 
dug and sowed by men, an attempt is made to determine 
the time of sowing by observation of the moon, but the 
people generally find themselves out in their reckoning, and 
after much dispute are forced to fall back upon the state of the 
weather and of vegetation as better evidence of the season of 
sowing. Intelligent chiefs rectify the calendar at the summer 
solstice, which they call the summer-house of the sun.! 
Among the Nandi of British East Africa “the rough 
work of clearing the bush for plantations is performed by 
the men, after which nearly all work in connexion with them 
is done by the women. The men, however, assist in sowing 
the seed, and in harvesting some of the crops. As a rule 
trees are not felled, but the bark is stripped off for about 
four feet from the ground and the trees are then left to die. 
The planting is mostly, if not entirely, done during the first 
half of the Azp/famo moon (February), which is the first 
month of the year, and when the /wat-kut moon rises 
(March) all seed should be in the ground. The chief 
medicine man is consulted before the planting operations 
begin, but the Nandi know by the arrival in the fields of the 
guinea-fowl, whose song is supposed to be, O-kol, 0-kol; mi-i 
tokoch (Plant, plant; there is luck in it), that the planting 
season is at hand. When the first seed is sown, salt is 
mixed with it, and the sower sings mournfully: AÅ o-siek-u 
o-chok-chi (And grow quickly), as he sows. After fresh 
ground has been cleared, eleusine grain is planted. This 
crop is generally repeated the second year, after which 
millet is sown, and finally sweet potatoes or some other 
product. Most fields are allowed to lie fallow every fourth 
or fifth year. The Nandi manure their plantations with turf 
ashes. . . . The eleusine crops are harvested by both men 
and women. All other crops are reaped by the women only, 
who are at times assisted by the children. The corn is 
pounded and winnowed by the women and girls.” 2 Among 


1 Rey. E. Casalis, Zhe Basutos people of British East Africa, both 
(London, 1861), pp. 143 (with plate), men and women work in the fields 
pp. 162-165. with large iron hoes. See Sir Harry 

2 A.C. Hollis, Zhe Mandi (Oxford, Johnston, Zhe Uganda Protectorate 
1909), p.19. However,amongthe Bantu (London, 1904), ii. 738. 
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the Suk and En-jemusi of British East Africa it is the 
women who cultivate the fields and milk the cows.) Among 
the Wadowe of German East Africa the men clear the forest 
and break up the hard ground, but the women sow and 
reap the crops? So among the Wanyamwezi, who are an 
essentially agricultural people, to the south of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, the men cut down the bush and hoe the hard 
ground, but leave the rest of the labour of weeding, sowing, 
and reaping to the women.® The Baganda of Central Africa 
subsist chiefly on bananas, and among them “the garden 
and its cultivation have always been the woman’s depart- 
ment. Princesses and peasant women alike looked upon 
cultivation as their special work ; the garden with its produce 
was essentially the wife’s domain, and she would under no 
circumstances allow her husband to do any digging or 
sowing in it. No woman would remain with a man who 
did not give her a garden and a hoe to dig it with; if these 
were denied her, she would seek an early opportunity to 
escape from her husband and return to her relations to 
complain of her treatment, and to obtain justice or a 
divorce. When a man married he sought a plot of land 
for his wife in order that she might settle to work and 
provide food for the household. ... In initial clearing of 
the land it was customary for the husband to take part; 
he cut down the tall grass and shrubs, and so left the 
ground ready for his wife to begin her digging. The grass 
and the trees she heaped up and burned, reserving only so 
much as she needed for firewood. A hoe was the only 
implement used in cultivation ; the blade was heart-shaped 
with a prong at the base, by which it was fastened to the 
handle. The hoe-handle was never more than two feet long, 
so that a woman had to stoop when using it.”* In Kiziba, 
a district immediately to the south of Uganda, the tilling of 
the soil is exclusively the work of the women. They turn 
up the soil with hoes, make holes in the ground with 
digging-sticks or their fingers, and drop a few seeds into 


1 M. W. H. Beech, Zhe Suk (Oxford, 8 F. Stuhlmann, of. cit, p. 75. 
1911), p. 33. : t Rev. J. Roscoe, Tke Baganda 
: 2 F, Stuhlmann, Jit Emin Pascha (London, 1911), pp. 426, 4273 com- 
tas A von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), pare pp. 5, 38, 91 sg., 93, 94, 95, 
P. 36. 268. 
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each hole." Among the Niam-Niam of Central Africa “the 
men most studiously devote themselves to their hunting, 
and leave the culture of the soil to be carried on exclusively 
by the women” ;? and among the Monbuttoo of the same 
region in like manner, “whilst the women attend to the 
tillage of the soil and the gathering of the harvest, the men, 
unless they are absent either for war or hunting, spend the 
entire day in idleness.”* As to the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo we read that “large farms were made around the 
towns. The men did the clearing of the bush, felling the 
trees, and cutting down the undergrowth; the women 
worked with them, heaping up the grass and brushwood 
ready for burning, and helping generally. As a rule the 
women did the hoeing, planting, and weeding, but the men 
did not so despise this work as never to do it.” In this 
tribe “the food belonged to the woman who cultivated the 
farm, and while she supplied her husband with the vege- 
table food, he had to supply the fish and meat and share 
them with his wife or wives.”* Amongst the Tofoke, a tribe 
of the Congo State on the equator, all the field labour, 
except the clearing away of the forest, is performed by the 
women. They dig the soil with a hoe and plant maize and 
manioc. A field is used only once So with the Ba-Mbala, 
a Bantu tribe between the rivers Inzia and Kwilu, the men 
clear the ground for cultivation, but all the rest of the work 
of tillage falls to the women, whose only tool is an iron 
hoe. Fresh ground is cleared for cultivation every year. 
The Mpongwe of the Gaboon, in West Africa, cultivate 
manioc (cassava), maize, yams, plantains, sweet potatoes, 
and ground nuts. When new clearings have to be made 
in the forest, the men cut down and burn the trees, and the 
women put in the crop. The only tool they use is a dibble, 
with which they turn up a sod, put in a seed, and cover it 


1 H. Rehse, Xiziba, Land und Leute 
(Stuttgart, 1910), p. 53. 

2 G. Schweinfurth, Zhe Heart of 
Africa® (London, 1878), i. 281. 

3 G. Schweinfurth, of, cit. ii, 40. 

t Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘* Anthropo- 
logical Notes on the Bangala of the 
Upper Congo River,” Journal of the 


Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxix. 
(1909) pp. 117, 128. 

5 E. Torday, ‘‘Der Tofoke,” Mitteil- 
ungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, xli. (1911) p. 198. 

6 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, 
“Notes on the Ethnography of the 
Ba-Mbala,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxv. (1905) p. 405. 
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over. Among the Ashira of the same region the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is in the hands of the women.’ 

A similar division of labour between men and women 
prevails among many primitive agricultural tribes of Indians 
in South America. “In the interior of the villages,” says an 
eminent authority on aboriginal South America, “the man 
often absents himself to hunt or to go into the heart of the 
forest in search of the honey of the wild bees, and he always 
goes alone. He fells the trees in the places where he 
wishes to make a field for cultivation, he fashions his 
weapons, he digs out his canoe, while the woman rears the 
children, makes the garments, busies herself with the 
interior, cultivates the field, gathers the fruits, collects the 
roots, and prepares the food. Such is, generally at least, 
the respective condition of the two sexes among almost 
all the Americans. The Peruvians alone had already, in 
their semi-civilised state, partially modified these customs ; 
for among them the man shared the toils of the other sex or 
took on himself the most laborious tasks.”* Thus, to take 
examples, among the Caribs of the West Indies the men 
used to fell the trees and leave the fallen trunks to cumber 
the ground, burning off only the smaller boughs. Then the 
women came and planted manioc, potatoes, yams, and 
bananas wherever they found room among the tree-trunks. 
In digging the ground to receive the seed or the shoots 
they did not use hoes but simply pointed sticks. The men, 
we are told, would rather have died of hunger than undertake 
such agricultural labours. Again, the staple vegetable food 
of the Indians of British Guiana is cassava bread, made 
from the roots of the manioc or cassava plant, which the 
Indians cultivate in clearings of the forest. The men fell 
the trees, cut down the undergrowth, and in dry weather set 
fire to the fallen lumber, thus creating open patches in the 
forest which are covered with white ashes. When the rains 


1 P, B. du Chaillu, Zxplorations 
and Adventures in Equatorial Africa 
(London, 1861), p. 22. 

2 P. B. du Chaillu, of. cit. p. 417. 

3 A. D'Orbigny, ZL’ Homme Améri- 


t Le Sieur de la Borde, ‘ Relation 
de Origine, Moceurs, Coustumes, 
Religion, Guerres et Voyages des 
Caraibes Sauvages des Isles Antilles 


cain (de? Amérique Méridionale) (Paris, 
1839), i, 198 sg. 


de PAmerique,” pp. 21-23, in Recueil 
de divers Voyages faits en Afrique et 
en l Amerique (Paris, 1684), 
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set in, the women repair to these clearings, heavily laden with 
baskets full of cassava sticks to be used as cuttings. These 
they insert at irregular intervals in the soil, and so the field is 
formed, While the cassava is growing, the women do just 
as much weeding as is necessary to prevent the cultivated 
plants from being choked by the rank growth of the tropical 
vegetation, and in doing so they plant bananas, pumpkin 
seeds, yams, sweet potatoes, sugar-cane, red and yellow 
peppers, and so forth, wherever there is room for them. At 
last in the ninth or tenth month, when the seeds appearing 
on the straggling branches of the cassava plants announce 
that the roots are ripe, the women cut down the plants and 
dig up the roots, not all at once, but as they are required. 
These roots they afterwards peel, scrape, and bake into 
cassava bread.’ 

In like manner the cassava or manioc plant is cultivated 
generally among all the Indian tribes of tropical South 
America, wherever the plant will grow; and the cultivation 
of it is altogether in the hands of the women, who insert the 
sticks in the ground after the fashion already described.’ 
For example, among the tribes of the Uaupes River, in the 
upper valley of the Amazon, who are an agricultural people 
with settled abodes, “the men cut down the trees and 
brushwood, which, after they have lain some months to 
dry, are burnt; and the mandiocca is then planted by the 
women, together with little patches of cane, sweet potatoes, 
and various fruits. The women also dig up the mandiocca, 
and prepare from it the bread which is their main sub- 
sistence. . . . The bread is made fresh every day, as when 
it gets cold and dry it is far less palatable. The women 
thus have plenty to do, for every other day at least they 
have to go to the field, often a mile or two distant, to fetch 
the root, and every day to grate, prepare, and bake the 
bread ; as it forms by far the greater part of their food, and 
they often pass days without eating anything else, especially 


1 E F. im Thurn, Among the 
Indians of Guiana (London, 1883), 
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pp- 250 399., 260 59g. 

2 C. F. Phil. v. Martius, Zur Ethno- 
graphie Amerika's, zumal Brasiliens 
(Leipsic, 1867), pp. 486-480. On the 


American Indians, see further E. J. 
Payne, History of the New World 
called America, i. (Oxford, 1892) pp. 


310 sgg., 312 sq. 
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when the men are engaged in clearing the forest.”* Among 


the Tupinambas, a tribe of Brazilian Indians, the wives 
“had something more than their due share of labour, but 
they were not treated with brutality, and their condition was 
on the whole happy. They set and dug the mandioc ; they 
sowed and gathered the maize. An odd superstition pre- 
vailed, that if a sort of earth-almond, which the Portugueze 
call amendoens, was planted by the men, it would not grow.” 
Similar accounts appear to apply to the Brazilian Indians 
in general: the men occupy themselves with hunting, war, 
and the manufacture of their weapons, while the women 
plant and reap the crops, and search for fruits in the forest ; : 
above all they cultivate the manioc, scraping the soil clear of 
weeds with pointed sticks and inserting the shoots in the 
earth Similarly among the Indians of Peru, who cultivate 
maize in clearings of the forest, the cultivation of the fields 
is left to the women, while the men hunt with bows and 
arrows and blowguns in the woods, often remaining away 
from home for weeks or even months together.’ 

A similar distribution of labour between the sexes prevails 
among some savage tribes in other parts of the world. 
Thus among the Lhoosai of south-eastern India the men 
employ themselves chiefly in hunting or in making forays 
on their weaker neighbours, but they clear the ground and 
help to carry home the harvest. However, the main burden 
of the bodily labour by which life is supported falls on the 
women ; they fetch water, hew wood, cultivate the ground, 


1A, R. Wallace, Narrative of 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro 
(London, 1889), pp. 336, 337 (Zhe 
Minerva Library). Mr. Wallace’s 
account of the agriculture of these 
tribes is entirely confirmed by the 
observations of a recent explorer in 
north-western Brazil. See Th. Koch- 
Grünberg, Zwet Jahre unter den 
Indianern (Berlin, 1909-1910), ii. 
202-209; za@., ‘* Frauenarbeit bei den 
Indianern Nordwest-Brasiliens,” Mit- 
teilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, xxxviii. (1908) pp. 
172-174. This writer tells us (Zweč 
Jahre unter den Indianern, ii. 203) 
that these Indians determine the time 


for planting by observing certain con- 
stellations, especially the Pleiades. 
The rainy season begins when the 
Pleiades have disappeared below the 
horizon. See Note at end of the 
volume. 

3 R. Southey, History of Brazil, 
vol. i, Second Edition (London, 1822), 
P. 253. 

3 J. B. von Spix und C. F. Ph. 
von Martius, eise in Brasilien 
(Munich, 1823-1831), i. 381. 

4 K. von den Steinen, Unter 
den Naturvölkern Zentral-Brasiliens 
(Berlin, 1894), p. 214. 

5 J. J. von Tschudi, Peru (St. 
Gallen, 1846), ii. 214. 
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and help to reap the crops.’ Among the Miris of Assam 
almost the whole of the field work is done by the women. 
They cultivate a patch of ground for two successive years, 
then suffer it to lie fallow for four or five. But they are 
deterred by superstitious fear from breaking new ground so 
long as the fallow suffices for their needs; they dread to 
offend the spirits of the woods by needlessly felling the 
trees, They raise crops of rice, maize, millet, yams, and 
sweet potatoes. But they seldom possess any implement 
adapted solely for tillage; they have never taken to the 
plough nor even to a hoe. They use their long straight 
swords to clear, cut, and dig with.? Among the Korwas, a 
savage hill tribe of Bengal, the men hunt with bows and 
arrows, while the women till the fields, dig for wild roots, or 
cull wild vegetables. Their principal crop is pulse (Cajanus 
Indicus)? Among the Papuans of Ayambori, near Doreh 
in Dutch New Guinea, it is the men who lay out the fields 
by felling and burning the trees and brushwood in the 
forest, and it is they who enclose the fields with fences, but 
it is the women who sow and reap them and carry home 
the produce in sacks on their backs. They cultivate rice, 
millet, and bananas. So among the natives of Kaimani 
Bay in Dutch New Guinea the men occupy themselves only 
with fishing and hunting, while all the field work falls on 
the women. In the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, 
when the natives have decided to convert a piece of grass- 
land into a plantation, the men cut down the long grass, 
burn it, dig up the soil with sharp-pointed sticks, and enclose 
the land with a fence of saplings. Then the women plant 
the banana shoots, weed the ground, and in the intervals 
between the bananas insert slips of yams, sweet potatoes, 
sugar-cane, or ginger. When the produce is ripe, they carry 
it to the village. Thus the bulk of the labour of cultivation 
devolves on the women.° 


4 Nieuw Guinea, ethnographisch en 


1 Captain T. H. Lewin, Wild Races 
of South-Eastern India (London, 1870), 
p- 255+ ; 

2 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 
logy of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), 
4 SE, T. Dalton, of. cit. pp. 226, 
227. 


natuurkundig onderzocht en beschreven 
(Amsterdam, 1862), p. 159. 

5 Op. cit. p. 119; H. von Rosen- 
berg, Der Malayische Archipel (Leipsic, 
1878), P. 433- 

6 P, A. Kleintitschen, Die Küsten- 
bewohner der Gazellehalbinsel (Hiltrup 
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Among some peoples of the Indian Archipelago, after 
the land has been cleared for cultivation by the men, the 
work of planting and sowing is divided between men and 
women, the men digging holes in the ground with pointed 
sticks, and the women following them, putting the seeds or 
shoots into the holes, and then huddling the earth over 
them; for savages seldom sow broadcast, they laboriously 
dig holes and insert the seed in them, This division of 
agricultural labour between the sexes is adopted by various 
tribes of Celebes, Ceram, Borneo, Nias, and New Guinea.’ 
Sometimes the custom of entrusting the sowing of the seed 
to women appears to be influenced by superstitious as well as 
economic considerations. Thus among the Indians of the 
Orinoco, who with an infinitude of pains cleared the jungle 
for cultivation by cutting down the forest trees with their 
stone axes, burning the fallen lumber, and breaking up the 
ground with wooden instruments hardened in the fire, the 
task of sowing the maize and planting the roots was 
performed by the women alone; and when the Spanish 
missionaries expostulated with the men for not helping their 
wives in this toilsome duty, they received for answer that as 
women knew how to conceive seed and bear children, so the 
seeds and roots planted by them bore fruit far more 
abundantly than if they had been planted by male hands.” 

Even among savages who have not yet learned to 
cultivate any plants the task of collecting the edible seeds 
and digging up the edible roots of wild plants appears to 
devolve mainly on women, while the men contribute their 
share to the common food supply by hunting and fishing, 
for which their superior strength, agility, and courage especi- 


bei Miinster, preface dated Christmas, 


Seventeen Years among the Sea Dyaks 
1906), pp. 60 sg.; G. Brown, D.D., 


of Borneo (London, 1911), p. 46; E. 


Melanesians and Polynesians (London, 
1910), pp. 324 59. 

1 A. C. Kruijt, “Een en ander 
aangaande het geestelijk en maat- 
schappelijk leven van den Poso-Alfoer,” 
Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, XXXİX. 
(1895) pp. 132, 134; J. Boot, **Korte 
schets der noordkust van Ceram,” 
Tijdschrift van het Nederlandsch 
Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, Tweede 
Serie, x. (1893) p. 672; E. H. Gomes, 


Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Ntas (Milan, 
1890), pp. 590 sg.3 K. Vetter, Komm 
herüber und hilf uns! Heft 2 
(Barmen, 1898), pp. 6 sg.; Ch. Keysser, 
“Aus dem Leben der Kaileute,” in 
R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guinea, 
ili, (Berlin, 1911) pp. 14, 85. 

2 J. Gumilla, Aistotve Naturelle, 
Civile et Géographique de 1 Orénogue 
(Avignon, 1758), ii. 166 sgg., 183 sgg. 
Compare Tke Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 139 sgg. 
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ally qualify them. For example, among the Indians of 
California, who were entirely ignorant of agriculture, the 
general division of labour between the sexes in the search 
for food was that the men killed the game and caught the 
salmon, while the women dug the roots and brought in 
most of the vegetable food, though the men helped them to 
gather acorns, nuts, and berries.’ Among the Indians of 
San Juan Capistrano in California, while the men passed 
their time in fowling, fishing, dancing, and lounging, “the 
women were obliged to gather seeds in the fields, prepare 
them for cooking, and to perform all the meanest offices, as 
well as the most laborious. It was painful in the extreme, 
to behold them, with their infants hanging upon their 
shoulders, groping about in search of herbs or seeds, and 
exposed as they frequently were to the inclemency of the 
weather.”? Yet these rude savages possessed a calendar 
containing directions as to the seasons for collecting the 
different seeds and produce of the earth. The calendar 
consisted of lunar months corrected by observation of the 
solstices, “for at the conclusion of the moon in December, 
that is, at the conjunction, they calculated the return of the 
sun from the tropic of Capricorn; and another year com- 
menced, the Indian saying ‘the sun has arrived at his home.’ 
. . . They observed with greater attention and celebrated 
with more pomp, the sun’s arrival at the tropic of Capricorn 
than they did his reaching the tropic of Cancer, for the 
reason, that, as they were situated ten degrees from the 
latter, they were pleased at the sun’s approach towards 
them ; for it returned to ripen their fruits and seeds, to give 
warmth to the atmosphere, and enliven again the fields with 
beauty and increase.” However, the knowledge of the calendar 
was limited to the pup/em or general council of the tribe, who 
sent criers to make proclamation when the time had come 
to go forth and gather the seeds and other produce of the 
earth. In their calculations they were assisted by a pu/ or 


1 S, Powers, Zvibes of California writer observes of these Indians that 
(Washington, 1877), p. 23- “they neither cultivated the ground, 
2 Father Geronimo Boscana, “Chin- nor planted any kind of grain; but 
igchinich,” in [A. Robinson’s] Life in lived upon the wild seeds of the field, 
California (New York, 1846), p. 287. the fruits of the forest, and upon the 
Elsewhere the same well-informed abundance of game” (of. cit. p. 285). 
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astrologer, who observed the aspect of the moon! When 
we consider that these rude Californian savages, destitute 
alike of agriculture and of the other arts of civilised life, yet 
succeeded in forming for themselves a calendar based on 
observation both of the moon and of the sun, we need not 
hesitate to ascribe to the immeasurably more advanced 
Greeks at the dawn of history the knowledge of a some- 
what more elaborate calendar founded on a cycle of eight 
solar years.” 

Among the equally rude aborigines of Australia, to 
whom agriculture in every form was totally unknown, the 
division of labour between the sexes in regard to the collec- 
tion of food appears to have been similar. While the men 
hunted game, the labour of gathering and preparing the 
vegetable food fell chiefly to the women. Thus with regard 
to the Encounter Bay tribe of South Australia we are told 
that while the men busied themselves, according to the 
season, either with fishing or with hunting emus, opossums, 
kangaroos, and so forth, the women and children searched 
for roots and plants.2 Again, among the natives of Western 
Australia “it is generally considered the province of women 
to dig roots, and for this purpose they carry a long, pointed 
stick, which is held in the right hand, and driven firmly 
into the ground, where it is shaken, so as to loosen the 
earth, which is scooped up and thrown out with the fingers 
of the left hand, and in this manner they dig with great 
rapidity. But the labour, in proportion to the amount 
obtained, is great. To get a yam about half an inch in 
circumference and a foot in length, they have to dig a hole 
above a foot square and two feet in depth; a considerable 
portion of the time of the women and children is, therefore, 
passed in this employment. If the men are absent upon 
any expedition, the females are left in charge of one who is 


1 Father Geronimo Boscana, of. cit, 
pp. 302-305, As to the puplem, see 
id. p. 264. The writer says that criers 
informed the people ‘‘ when to cultivate 
their fields” (p. 302), But taken 
along with his express statement that 
they ‘‘neither cultivated the ground, 
nor planted any kind of grain” (p. 285, 
see above, p. 125 note”), this expres- 


sion ‘‘to cultivate their fields” must 
be understood loosely to denote merely 
the gathering of the wild seeds and 
fruits. 

2 See above, pp. 81 sg. 

8 H. E. A. Meyer, ‘* Manners and 
Customs of the Encounter Bay Tribe,” 
in Native Tribes of South Australia 
(Adelaide, 1879), pp. 191 sg. 
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old or sick; and in traversing the bush you often stumble 
on a large party of them, scattered about in the forest, 
digging roots and collecting the different species of fungus.” ? 
In fertile districts, where the yams which the aborigines use 
as food grow abundantly, the ground may sometimes be seen 
riddled with holes made by the women in their search for 
these edible roots. Thus to quote Sir George Grey: “We 
now crossed the dry bed of a stream, and from that emerged 
upon a tract of light fertile soil, quite overrun with warran 
[yam] plants, the root of which is a favourite article of food 
with the natives. This was the first time we had yet seen 
this plant on our journey, and now for three and a half con- 
secutive miles we traversed a fertile piece of land, literally 
perforated with the holes the natives had made to dig this 
root ; indeed we could with difficulty walk across it on that 
account, whilst this tract extended east and west as far as 
we could see.”* Again, in the valley of the Lower Murray 
River a kind of yam (Mëicroseris Forstert) grew plentifully 
and was easily found in the spring and early summer, when 
the roots were dug up out of the earth by the women and 
children. The root is small and of a sweetish taste and 
grows throughout the greater part of Australia outside 
the tropics; on the alpine pastures of the high Australian 
mountains it attains to a much larger size and furnishes a 
not unpalatable food. But the women gather edible herbs 
and seeds as well as roots; and at evening they may be 
seen trooping in to the camp, each with a great bundle of 
sow-thistles, dandelions, or trefoil on her head,* or carrying 
wooden vessels filled with seeds, which they afterwards 
grind up between stones and knead into a paste with water 
or bake into cakes” Among the aborigines of central 
Victoria, while the men hunted, the women dug up edible 


1 (Sir) George Grey, Journals of 
Two Expeditions of Discovery in 
North-West and Western Australia 
(London, 1841), ii. 292 sg. The 
women also collect the nuts from the 
palms in the month of March (2d. 
ii, 296). 

2 (Sir) George Grey, of, cit. ii. 12. 
The yam referred to is a species of 
Diascorea, like the sweet potato. 

3 R. Brough Smyth, Zhe Aborigines 


of Victoria (Melbourne, 1878), i. 209. 

4 P, Beveridge, ‘* Of the Aborigines 
inhabiting the Great Lacustrine and 
Riverine Depression of the Lower 
Murray, Lower Murrumbidgee, Lower 
Lachlan, and Lower Darling,” Journal 
and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales for 1883, vol. xvii. 
(Sydney, 1884) p. 36. 

6 R. Brough Smyth, Zhe Aborigines 
of Victoria, i. 214. 
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roots and gathered succulent vegetables, such as the young 
tops of the munya, the sow-thistle, and several kinds of fig- 
marigold. The implement which they used to dig up roots 
with was a pole seven or eight feet long, hardened in the 
fire and pointed at the end, which also served them as a 
weapon both of defence and of offence. Among the tribes of 
Central Australia the principal vegetable food is the seed of 
a species of Claytonia, called by white men munyeru, which 
the women gather in large quantities and winnow by pouring 
the little black seeds from one vessel to another so as to let 
the wind blow the loose husks away.” 

In these customs observed by savages who are totally 
ignorant of agriculture we may perhaps detect some of the 
steps by which mankind have advanced from the enjoyment 
of the wild fruits of the earth to the systematic cultivation 
of plants. For an effect of digging up the earth in the 
search for roots has probably been in many cases to enrich 
and fertilise the soil and so to increase the crop of roots or 
herbs; and such an increase would naturally attract the 
natives in larger numbers and enable them to subsist for 
longer periods on the spot without being compelled by the 
speedy exhaustion of the crop to shift their quarters and 
wander away in search of fresh supplies. Moreover, the 
winnowing of the seeds on ground which had thus been 
turned up by the digging-sticks of the women would naturally 
contribute to the same result. For though savages at the 
level of the Californian Indians and the aborigines of 
Australia have no idea of using seeds for any purpose but 
that of immediate consumption, and it has never occurred to 
them to incur a temporary loss for the sake of a future gain 
by sowing them in the ground, yet it is almost certain that 
in the process of winnowing the seeds as a preparation for 
eating them many of the grains must have escaped and, 
being wafted by the wind, have fallen on the upturned soil 
and borne fruit. Thus by the operations of turning up the 
ground and winnowing the seed, though neither operation 

1 W. Stanbridge, “‘Some Particulars — /ogical Society of London, N.S., i. (1861) 
of the General Characteristics, Astro- p. 291. 
nomy, and Mythology of the Tribes in 2 Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 


the Central Part of Victoria, South  Mative Tribes of Central Australia 
Australia,” Transactions of the Ethno- (London, 1899), P. 22. 
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aimed at anything beyond satisfying the immediate pangs 
of hunger, savage man or rather savage woman was uncon- 
sciously preparing for the whole community a future and 
more abundant store of food, which would enable them to 
multiply and to abandon the old migratory and wasteful 
manner of life for a more settled and economic mode of 
existence. So curiously sometimes does man, aiming his 
shafts at a near but petty mark, hit a greater and more 
distant target. 

On the whole, then, it appears highly probable that as a 
consequence of a certain natural division of labour between 
the sexes women have contributed more than men towards 
the greatest advance in economic history, namely, the 
transition from a nomadic to a settled life, from a natural to 
an artificial basis of subsistence. 

Among the Aryan peoples of Europe the old practice 
of hoeing the ground as a preparation for sowing appears to 
have been generally replaced at a very remote period by 
the far more effective process of ploughing;! and as the 
labour of ploughing practically necessitates the employment 
of masculine strength, it is hardly to be expected that in 
Europe many traces should remain of the important part 
formerly played by women in primitive agriculture. How- 
ever, we are told that among the Iberians of Spain and the 
Athamanes of Epirus the women tilled the ground,’ and 
that among the ancient Germans the care of the fields was 
left to the women and old men.? But these indications of 
an age when the cultivation of the ground was committed 
mainly to feminine hands are few and slight; and if the 
Greek conception of Demeter as a goddess of corn and 
agriculture really dates from such an age and was directly 
suggested by such a division of labour between the sexes, it 


of a plough drawn by oxen and guided 
by a ploughman : it is believed to date 
from the Bronze Age. See H. Hirt, 


1 O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indo- 
germanischen Altertumskunde (Stras- 
burg, 1901), pp. 6 57g., 630 359g. ; id., 


Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte 3 
(Jena, 1905-1907), ii. 201 sgg.; H. 
Hirt, Die Indogermanen, i. 251 $99., 
263, 274. The use of oxen to draw 
the plough ıs very ancient in Europe. 
On the rocks at Bohuslän in Sweden 
there is carved a rude representation 
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op. cit. i. 286. 

2 Strabo, iii. 4. 17, p. 165 ; Heracli- 
des Ponticus, ‘‘De rebus publicis,” 33, 
in Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
ed. C. Müller, ii. 219. 


3 Tacitus, Germania, 15. 
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seems clear that its origin must be sought at a period far 
back in the history of the Aryan race, perhaps long before 
the segregation of the Greeks from the common stock and 
their formation into a separate people. It may be so, but 
to me I confess that this derivation of the conception appears 
somewhat far-fetched and improbable; and I prefer to sup- 
pose that the idea of the corn as feminine was suggested 
to the Greek mind, not by the position of women in remote 
prehistoric ages, but by a direct observation of nature, the 
teeming head of corn appearing to the primitive fancy to 
resemble the teeming womb of a woman, and the ripe ear 
on the stalk being likened to a child borne in the arms or 
on the back of its mother. At least we know that similar 
sights suggest similar ideas to some of the agricultural 
negroes of West Africa. Thus the Hos of Togoland, who 
plant maize in February and reap it in July, say that the 
maize is an image of a mother; when the cobs are forming, 
the mother is binding the infant on her back, but in July 
she sinks her head and dies and the child is taken away 
from her, to be afterwards multiplied at the next sowing.) 
When the rude aborigines of Western Australia observe that 
a seed-bearing plant has flowered, they call it the Mother of 
So-and-so, naming the particular kind of plant, and they 
will not allow it to be dug up.” Apparently they think that 
respect and regard are due to the plant as to a mother and 
her child. Such simple and natural comparisons, which 
may occur to men in any age and country, suffice to 
explain the Greek personification of the corn as mother and 
daughter, and we need not cast about for more recondite 
theories. Be that as it may, the conception of the corn as 
a woman and a mother was certainly not peculiar to the 
ancient Greeks, but has been shared by them with many 
other races, as will appear abundantly from the instances 
which I shall cite in the following chapter. 

1 J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stdmme (Ber- Expeditions of Discovery in North-west 


lin, 1906), p. 313. and Western Australia (London, 1841), 
2 (Sir) G. Grey, Journals of Two ii. 292. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CORN-MOTHER AND THE CORN-MAIDEN IN 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


IT has been argued by W. Mannhardt that the first part 
of Demeter’s name is derived from an alleged Cretan word 
deat, “ barley,” and that accordingly Demeter means neither 
more nor less than “ Barley-mother” or “ Corn-mother ” ;! 
for the root of the word seems to have been applied to 
different kinds of grain by different branches of the Aryans.” 
As Crete appears to have been one of the most ancient 
seats of the worship of Demeter,’ it would not be surprising 
if her name were of Cretan origin. But the etymology is 
open to serious objections,‘ and it is safer therefore to lay 
no stress on it. Be that as it may, we have found inde- 
pendent reasons for identifying Demeter as the Corn-mother, 
and of the two species of corn associated with her in Greek 


1 W, Mannhardt, Mythologische der classischen Altertumswissenschajt, 
Forschungen (Strasburg, 1884), pp. iv. 2, coll. 2720 sg. 
292 sgg. See above, p. 40, note 3. 4 My friend Professor J. H. Moulton 


i t doubt as t 
O RA, Riallaxtbondenindo- tells me that there is great doubt as to 


; the existence of a word dyal, ‘* barley ” 
germanischen Altertumskunde (Stras- (A um Mesum, p. 264, lines 


burg, 1901), pp. 11, 289; id., Sprach- i2 sg.), and that the common form of 
vergleichung und Urgeschichte? (Jena, pee name, ale åter (except in 
1890), LS i a la see Sprachver- Tonic and Attic) is inconsistent with 7 
T aea Urgeschichte® (Jenas in the supposed Cretan form. ‘‘ Finally 
1905-1907), ii, 188 sg. Compare MG if dyal=feal, you are bound to regard 
ee a are Hausthieré er as a Cretan goddess, or as arising 
in ihrem Uebergang aus Asien’ (Berlin, in some other area where the dialect 
ear GE changed Indogermanic y into 6 and 

8 Hesiod, Theog. 969 sgg.; F. not ¢: since Ionic and Attic have ġ 
Lenormant, in Daremberg et Saglio, the two crucial letters of the name tell 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités Grecques different tales” (Professor J. H. 
et Romaines, i. 2, p. 1029; Kern, in Moulton, in a letter to me, dated 19 
Pauly - Wissowa’s eal - Encyclopädie December 1903). 
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religion, namely barley and wheat, the barley has perhaps 
the better claim to be her original element; for not only 
would it seem to have been the staple food of the Greeks in 
the Homeric age, but there are grounds for believing that it 
is one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, cereal cultivated 
by the Aryan race. Certainly the use of barley in the 
religious ritual of the ancient Hindoos as well as of the 
ancient Greeks furnishes a strong argument in favour of the 
great antiquity of its cultivation, which is known to have 
been practised by the lake-dwellers of the Stone Age in 
Europe.’ 

Analogies to the Corn-mother or Barley-mother of 
ancient Greece have been collected in great abundance by 
W. Mannhardt from the folk-lore of modern Europe. The 
following may serve as specimens. 

In Germany the corn is very commonly personified 
under the name of the Corn-mother. Thus in spring, when 
the corn waves in the wind, the peasants say, “ There comes 
the Corn-mother,” or “The Corn-mother is running over the 
field,” or “The Corn-mother is going through the corn.”? 
When children wish to go into the fields to pull the blue 
corn-flowers or the red poppies, they are told not to do so, 
because the Corn-mother is sitting in the corn and will 
catch them. Or again she is called, according to the crop, 
the Rye-mother or the Pea-mother, and children are warned 
against straying in the rye or among the peas by threats of 
the Rye-mother or the Pea-mother. In Norway also the 
Pea-mother is said to sit among the peas.* Similar 
expressions are current among the Slavs. The Poles and 


1 A. Kuhn, Die Herabhunft des 
Feuers und des Gottertranks ? (Giiters- 
loh, 1886), pp. 68 sg. ; O. Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Altertumskunde, pp. 11, 12, 2893 id., 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte,8 
ii. 189, 191, 197 WAR H. Hiti, Jab, 
Indogermanen (Strasburg, 1905-1907), 
i. 276 sgg. In the oldest Vedic ritual 
barley and not rice is the cereal chiefly 
employed, See H. Oldenberg, Die 
Religion des Veda( Berlin, 1894), p. 353. 
For evidence that barley was cultivated 
in Europe by the lake-dwellers of the 
Stone Age, see A. de Candolle, Origin 


of Cultivated Plants (London, 1884), 
pp- 368, 369; R. Munro, The Lake- 
dwellings of Europe (London, Paris, 
and Melbourne, 1890), pp. 497 sg. 
According to Pliny (Wat. Hist. xviii. 
72) barley was the oldest of all foods. 

2 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
Forschungen (Strasburg, 1884), p. 296. 
Compare O. Hartung, ‘*Zur Volks- 
kunde aus Anhalt,” Zeitschrift des 
Vereins für Volkskunde, vii. (1897) 
p- 150. 

3 W. Mannhardt, Mythologiscke 
Forschungen (Strasburg, 1884), p. 297. 

1 Ibid. pp. 297 sg. 
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Czechs warn children against the Corn-mother who sits in 
the corn. Or they call her the old Corn-woman, and say 
that she sits in the corn and strangles the children who 
tread it down.’ The Lithuanians say, “The Old Rye- 
woman sits in the corn.’? Again the Corn-mother is 
believed to make the crop grow. Thus in the neighbour- 
hood of Magdeburg it is sometimes said, “It will be a good 
year for flax; the Flax-mother has been seen.” At 
Dinkelsbühl, in Bavaria, down to the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, people believed that when the crops on a 
particular farm compared unfavourably with those of the 
neighbourhood, the reason was that the Corn-mother had 
punished the farmer for his sins? In a village of Styria it is 
said that the Corn-mother, in the shape of a female puppet 
made out of the last sheaf of corn and dressed in white, may 
be seen at midnight in the corn-fields, which she fertilises 
by passing through them ; but if she is angry with a farmer, 
she withers up all his corn.‘ 

Further, the Corn-mother plays an important part in 
harvest customs. She is believed to be present in the 
handful of corn which is left standing last on the field ; and 
with the cutting of this last handful she is caught, or driven 
away, or killed. In the first of these cases, the last sheaf 
is carried joyfully home and honoured as a divine being. 
It is placed in the barn, and at threshing the corn-spirit 
appears again. In the Hanoverian district of Hadeln the 
reapers stand round the last sheaf and beat it with sticks 
in order to drive the Corn-mother out of it. They call to 
each other, “ There she is! hit her! Take care she doesn’t 
catch you!” The beating goes on till the grain is com- 
pletely threshed out; then the Corn-mother is believed to 
be driven away. In the neighbourhood of Danzig the 
person who cuts the last ears of corn makes them into a 
doll, which is called the Corn-mother or the Old Woman 
and is brought home on the last waggon” In some parts 


1 bid. p.299. Compare R. Andree, Forschungen, p. 310. 
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of Holstein the last sheaf is dressed in woman’s clothes and 
called the Corn-mother. It is carried home on the last 
waggon, and then thoroughly drenched with water. The 
drenching with water is doubtless a rain-charm.’ In the 
district of Bruck in Styria the last sheaf, called the Corn- 
mother, is made up into the shape of a woman by the 
oldest married woman in the village, of an age from fifty to 
fifty-five years. The finest ears are plucked out of it and 
made into a wreath, which, twined with flowers, is carried on 
her head by the prettiest girl of the village to the farmer or 
squire, while the Corn-mother is laid down in the barn to 
keep off the mice. In other villages of the same district 
the Corn-mother, at the close of harvest, is carried by two 
lads at the top of a pole. They march behind the girl who 
wears the wreath to the squire’s house, and while he receives 
the wreath and hangs it up in the hall, the Corn-mother is 
placed on the top of a pile of wood, where she is the centre 
of the harvest supper and dance. Afterwards she is hung 
up in the barn and remains there till the threshing is over. 
The man who gives the last stroke at threshing is called the 
son of the Corn-mother; he is tied up in the Corn-mother, 
beaten, and carried through the village. The wreath is 
dedicated in church on the following Sunday; and on 
Easter Eve the grain is rubbed out of it by a seven-years- 
old girl and scattered amongst the young corn. At Christ- 
mas the straw of the wreath is placed in the manger to 
make the cattle thrive. Here the fertilising power of the 
Corn-mother is plainly brought out by scattering the seed 
taken from her body (for the wreath is made out of the 
Corn-mother) among the new corn; and her influence over 
animal life is indicated by placing the straw in the manger. 
At Westerhiisen, in Saxony, the last corn cut is made in the 
shape of a woman decked with ribbons and cloth. It is 
fastened to a pole and brought home on the last waggon. 
One of the people in the waggon keeps waving the pole, 
so that the figure moves as if alive. It is placed on the 
threshing-floor, and stays there till the threshing is done. 


1 bid. p. 317. As to such rain- Forschungen, p. 317. 
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Amongst the Slavs also the last sheaf is known as the 
Rye-mother, the Wheat-mother, the Oats- mother, the 
Barley-mother, and so on, according to the crop. In the 
district of Tarnow, Galicia, the wreath made out of the last 
stalks is called the Wheat-mother, Rye-mother, or Pea- 
mother. It is placed on a girl’s head and kept till spring, 
when some of the grain is mixed with the seed-corn.! Here 
again the fertilising power of the Corn-mother is indicated. 
In France, also, in the neighbourhood of Auxerre, the last 
sheaf goes by the name of the Mother of the Wheat, Mother 
of the Barley, Mother of the Rye, or Mother of the Oats. 
They leave it standing in the field till the last waggon is 
about to wend homewards. Then they make a puppet out 
of it, dress it with clothes belonging to the farmer, and adorn 
it with a crown and a blue or white scarf. A branch of a tree 
is stuck in the breast of the puppet, which is now called the 
Ceres. At the dance in the evening the Ceres is set in the 
middle of the floor, and the reaper who reaped fastest dances 
round it with the prettiest girl for his partner. After the 
dance a pyre is made. All the girls, each wearing a wreath, 
strip the puppet, pull it to pieces, and place it on the pyre, 
along with the flowers with which it was adorned. Then 
the girl who was the first to finish reaping sets fire to the 
pile, and all pray that Ceres may give a fruitful year. Here, 
as Mannhardt observes, the old custom has remained intact, 
though the name Ceres is a bit of schoolmaster’s learning.’ 
In Upper Brittany the last sheaf is always made into human 
shape ; but if the farmer is a married man, it is made double 
and consists of a little corn-puppet placed inside of a large 
one. This is called the Mother-sheaf. It is delivered to the 
farmer’s wife, who unties it and gives drink-money in return? 

Sometimes the last sheaf is called, not the Corn-mother, 
but the Harvest- mother or the Great Mother. In the 
province of Osnabriick, Hanover, it is called the Harvest- 
mother ; it is made up in female form, and then the reapers 
dance about with it. In some parts of Westphalia the last 
sheaf at the rye-harvest is made especially heavy by fastening 


1 Jbid. 3 P. Sébillot, Coutumes populaires 
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sg. p. 306. 
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stones in it. They bring it home on the last waggon 
and call it the Great Mother, though they do not fashion 
it into any special shape. In the district of Erfurt a very 
heavy sheaf, not necessarily the last, is called the Great 
Mother, and is carried on the last waggon to the barn, 
where all hands lift it down amid a fire of jokes.’ 
Sometimes again the last sheaf is called the Grand- 
mother, and is adorned with flowers, ribbons, and a woman’s 
apron. In East Prussia, at the rye or wheat harvest, the 
reapers call out to the woman who binds the last sheaf, 
“You are getting the Old Grandmother.” In the neigh- 
bourhood of Magdeburg the men and women servants strive 
who shall get the last sheaf, called the Grandmother. Who- 
ever gets it will be married in the next year, but his or 
her spouse will be old; if a girl gets it, she will marry a 
widower ; if a man gets it, he will marry an old crone. In 
Silesia the Grandmother—a huge bundle made up of three 
or four sheaves by the person who tied the last sheaf—was 
formerly fashioned into a rude likeness of the human form. 
In the neighbourhood of Belfast the last sheaf sometimes 
goes by the name of the Granny. It is not cut in the usual 
way, but all the reapers throw their sickles at it and try to 
bring it down. It is plaited and kept till the (next ?) autumn. 
Whoever gets it will marry in the course of the year? 
Oftener the last sheaf is called the Old Woman or the 
Old Man. In Germany it is frequently shaped and dressed 
as a woman, and the person who cuts it or binds it is said to 
“get the Old Woman.”* At Altisheim, in Swabia, when all 
the corn of a farm has been cut except a single strip, all 
the reapers stand in a row before the strip; each cuts his 
share rapidly, and he who gives the last cut “has the Old 
Woman.”*® When the sheaves are being set up in heaps, 
the person who gets hold of the Old Woman, which is the 
largest and thickest of all the sheaves, is jeered at by the 
rest, who call out to him, “He has the Old Woman and 
must keep her.” ê The woman who binds the last sheaf is 


1 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 4 Ibid. pp. 321, 323, 325 57- 
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sometimes herself called the Old Woman, and it is said 
that she will be married in the next year! In Neusaass, 
West Prussia, both the last sheaf—which is dressed up in 
jacket, hat, and ribbons—and the woman who binds it are 
called the Old Woman. Together they are brought home 
on the last waggon and are drenched with water? In 
various parts of North Germany the last sheaf at harvest is 
made up into a human effigy and called “the Old Man”; 
and the woman who bound it is said “to have the Old 
Man.”* At Hornkampe, near Tiegenhof (West Prussia), 
when a man or woman lags behind the rest in binding the 
corn, the other reapers dress up the last sheaf in the form of 
a man or woman, and this figure goes by the laggard’s 
name, as “the old Michael,” “the idle Trine.” It is brought 
home on the last waggon, and, as it nears the house, the 
bystanders call out to the laggard, “ You have got the Old 
Woman and must keep her.”* In Brandenburg the young 
folks on the harvest-field race towards a sheaf and jump 
over it. The last to jump over it has to carry a straw 
puppet, adorned with ribbons, to the farmer and deliver it to 
him while he recites some verses. Of the person who thus 
carries the puppet it is said that “he has the Old Man.” 
Probably the puppet is or used to be made out of the last corn 
cut In many districts of Saxony the last sheaf used to be 
adorned with ribbons and set upright so as to look like a 
man. It was then known as “the Old Man,” and the 
young women brought it back in procession to the farm, 
singing as they went, “ Now we are bringing the Old Man.” ® 

In West Prussia, when the last rye is being raked 
together, the women and girls hurry with the work, for none 
of them likes to be the last and to get “the Old Man,” that 
is, a puppet made out of the last sheaf, which must be carried 
before the other reapers by the person who was the last 
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to finish. In Silesia the last sheaf is called the Old Woman 
or the Old Man and is the theme of many jests; it is made 
unusually large and is sometimes weighted with a stone. 
At Girlachsdorf, near Reichenbach, when this heavy sheaf is 
lifted into the waggon, they say, “ That is the Old Man 
whom we sought for so long.”? Among the Germans of 
West Bohemia the man who cuts the last corn is said to 
“have the Old Man.” In former times it used to be 
customary to put a wreath on his head and to play all kinds 
of pranks with him, and at the harvest supper he was given 
the largest portion? At Wolletz in Westphalia the last 
sheaf at harvest is called the Old Man, and being made up 
into the likeness of a man and decorated with flowers it is 
presented to the farmer, who in return prepares a feast for the 
reapers. About Unna, in Westphalia, the last sheaf at 
harvest is made unusually large, and stones are inserted to 
increase its weight. It is called de greaute meaur the (Great 
Mother), and when it is brought home on the waggon 
water is thrown on the harvesters who accompany it. 
Among the Wends the man or woman who binds the last 
sheaf at wheat harvest is said to “have the Old Man.” 
A puppet is made out of the wheaten straw and ears in the 
likeness of a man and decked with flowers. The person 
who bound the last sheaf must carry the Old Man home, 
while the rest laugh and jeer at him. The puppet is hung 
up in the farmhouse and remains till a new Old Man is 
made at the next harvest. At the close of the harvest the 
Arabs of Moab bury the last sheaf in a grave in the corn- 
field, saying as they do so, “ We are burying the Old Man,” 
or “The Old Man is dead.” ê 

In some of these customs, as Mannhardt has remarked, 
the person who is called by the same name as the last sheaf 
and sits beside it on the last waggon is obviously identified 
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with it; he or she represents the corn-spirit which has been 
caught in the last sheaf ; in other words, the corn-spirit is 
represented in duplicate, by a human being and by a sheaf.! 
The identification of the person with the sheaf is made still 
clearer by the custom of wrapping up in the last sheaf the 
person who cuts or binds it. Thus at Hermsdorf in Silesia 
it used to be the regular practice to tie up in the last sheaf 
the woman who had bound it. At Weiden, in Bavaria, it 
is the cutter, not the binder, of the last sheaf who is tied 
up in it Here the person wrapt up in the corn repre- 
sents the corn-spirit, exactly as a person wrapt in branches 
or leaves represents the tree-spirit.* 

The last sheaf, designated as the Old Woman, is often 
distinguished from the other sheaves by its size and weight. 
Thus in some villages of West Prussia the Old Woman is 
made twice as long and thick as a common sheaf, and a 
stone is fastened in the middle of it. Sometimes it is made 
so heavy that a man can barely lift it® At Alt-Pillau, 
in Samland, eight or nine sheaves are often tied together 
to make the Old Woman, and the man who sets it up 
grumbles at its weight At Itzgrund, in Saxe-Coburg, 
the last sheaf, called the Old Woman, is made large with 
the express intention of thereby securing a good crop next 
year.” Thus the custom of making the last sheaf unusually 
large or heavy is a charm, working by sympathetic magic, 
to ensure a large and heavy crop at the following harvest. 
In Denmark also the last sheaf is made larger than the 
others, and is called the Old Rye-woman or the Old Barley- 
woman. No one likes to bind it, because whoever does so 
will be sure, they think, to marry an old man or an old 
woman. Sometimes the last wheat-sheaf, called the Old 
Wheat-woman, is made up in human shape, with head, 
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arms, and legs, and being dressed in clothes is carried 
home on the last waggon, while the harvesters sit beside 
it drinking and huzzaing.’ Of the person who binds the 
last sheaf it is said, “ She or he is the Old Rye-woman.”? 
The Carlin In Scotland, when the last corn was cut after Hallowmas, 
ee i, the female figure made out of it was sometimes called the 
Scotland. Carlin or Carline, that is, the Old Woman. But if cut 
before Hallowmas, it was called the Maiden; if cut after 
sunset, it was called the Witch, being supposed to bring bad 
The Old. luck.2 Among the Highlanders of Scotland the last corn 
ae cut at harvest is known either as the Old Wife (Cailleach) 
harvest in or as the Maiden; on the whole the former name seems to 


ae prevail in the western and the latter in the central and 

Scotland. eastern districts. Of the Maiden we shall speak presently ; 
here we are dealing with the Old Wife. The following 
general account of the custom is given by a careful and 
well-informed enquirer, the Rev. J. G. Campbell, minister of 
the remote Hebridean island of Tiree: “The Harvest Old 
Wife (a Chailleach).—In harvest, there was a struggle to 
escape from being the last done with the shearing,* and when 
tillage in common existed, instances were known of a ridge 
being left unshorn (no person would claim it) because of it 
being behind the rest. The fear entertained was that of 
having the ‘ famine of the farm’ (gort a bhaile), in the shape 
of an imaginary old woman (cailleach), to feed till next 
harvest. Much emulation and amusement arose from the 
fear of this old woman. . . . The first done made a doll of 
some blades of corn, which was called the ‘old wife, and 
sent it to his nearest neighbour. He in turn, when ready, 
passed it to another still less expeditious, and the person it 
last remained with had ‘the old woman’ to keep for that 
year.” ® 

The Old To illustrate the custom by examples, in Bernera, 

Wife > ome 

(Cailleach) ON the west of Lewis, the harvest rejoicing goes by 

inthe last the name of the Old Wife (Cailleach) from the last sheaf 
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cut, whether in a township, farm, or croft. Where there 
are a number of crofts beside each other, there is always 
great rivalry as to who shall first finish reaping, and so 
have the Old Wife before his neighbours. Some people 
even go out on a clear night to reap their fields after their 
neighbours have retired to rest, in order that they may have 
the Old Wife first. More neighbourly habits, however, 
usually prevail, and as each finishes his own fields he goes 
to the help of another, till the whole crop is cut. The reap- 
ing is still done with the sickle. When the corn has been 
cut on all the crofts, the last sheaf is dressed up to look as 
like an old woman as possible. She wears a white cap, a 
dress, an apron, and a little shawl over the shoulders fastened 
with a sprig of heather. The apron is tucked up to form a 
pocket, which is stuffed with bread and cheese. A sickle, 
stuck in the string of the apron at the back, completes her 
equipment. This costume and outfit mean that the Old 
Wife is ready to bear a hand in the work of harvesting. 
At the feast which follows, the Old Wife is placed at the 
head of the table, and as the whisky goes round each of the 
company drinks to her, saying, “ Here’s to the one that has 
helped us with the harvest” When the table has been 
cleared away and dancing begins, one of the lads leads out 
the Old Wife and dances with her; and if the night is fine 
the party will sometimes go out and march in a body toa 
considerable distance, singing harvest-songs, while one of 
them carries the Old Wife on his back. When the Harvest- 
Home is over, the Old Wife is shorn of her gear and used 
for ordinary purposes.’ In the island of Islay the last corn 
cut also goes by the name of the Old Wife (Cazl/each), and 
when she has done her duty at harvest she is hung up on the 
wall and stays there till the time comes to plough the fields 
for the next year’s crop. Then she is taken down, and on the 
first day when the men go to plough she is divided among 
them by the mistress of the house. They take her in their 
pockets and give her to the horses to eat when they reach 
the field. This is supposed to secure good luck for the next 
harvest, and is understood to be the proper end of the Old 


1 R. C. Maclagan, ‘‘ Notes on folk-lore objects collected in Argyleshire,” 
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Wife! In Kintyre also the name of the Old Wife is given 
to the last corn cut.? On the shores of the beautiful Loch 
Awe, a long sheet of water, winding among soft green hills, 
above which the giant Ben Cruachan towers bold and rugged 
on the north, the harvest custom is somewhat different. 
The name of the Old Wife (Cailleach) is here bestowed, not 
on the last corn cut, but on the reaper who is the last to 
finish, He bears it as a term of reproach, and is not 
privileged to reap the last ears left standing. On the con- 
trary, these are cut by the reaper who was the first to finish 
his spagh or strip (literally “claw”), and out of them is 
fashioned the Maiden, which is afterwards hung up, accord- 
ing to one statement, “for the purpose of preventing the 
death of horses in spring.”* In the north-east of Scotland 
“the one who took the last of the grain from the field to 
the stackyard was called the ‘ winter? Each one did what 
could be done to avoid being the last on the field, and when 
there were several on the field there was a race to get off. 
The unfortunate ‘winter’ was the subject of a good deal of 
teasing, and was dressed up in all the old clothes that could 
be gathered about the farm, and placed on the ‘ bink’ to eat 
his supper.”* Soin Caithness the person who cuts the last 
sheaf is called Winter and retains the name till the next 
harvest.® 

Usages of the same sort are reported from Wales. Thus 
in North Pembrokeshire a tuft of the last corn cut, from six 
to twelve inches long, is plaited and goes by the name of the 
Hag (wrach); and quaint old customs used to be practised 
with it within the memory of many persons still alive. 
Great was the excitement among the reapers when the last 
patch of standing corn was reached. All in turn threw 
their sickles at it, and the one who succeeded in cutting it 
received a jug of home-brewed ale. The Hag (wrach) was 
then hurriedly made and taken to a neighbouring farm, 
where the reapers were still busy at their work. This was 
generally done by the ploughman; but he had to be very 

R. C. Maclagan, of. cit. p. 151. Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland 
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careful not to be observed by his neighbours, for if they saw 
him coming and had the least suspicion of his errand they 
would soon make him retrace his steps, Creeping stealthily 
up behind a fence he waited till the foreman of his neigh- 
bour’s reapers was just opposite him and within easy reach, 
Then he suddenly threw the Hag over the fence and, if 
possible, upon the foreman’s sickle, crying out 


“ Boreu y codais t, 

Hwyr y dilynats i, 

Ar ei gwar hi? 
On that he took to his heels and made off as fast as he 
could run, and he was a lucky man if he escaped without 
being caught or cut by the flying sickles which the infuriated 
reapers hurled after him. In other cases the Hag was 
brought home to the farmhouse by one of the reapers. He 
did his best to bring it home dry and without being observed ; 
but he was apt to be roughly handled by the people of 
the house, if they suspected his errand. Sometimes they 
stripped him of most of his clothes, sometimes they would 
drench him with water which had been carefully stored 
in buckets and pans for the purpose. If, however, he 
succeeded in bringing the Hag in dry and unobserved, the 
master of the house had to pay him a small fine; or some- 
times a jug of beer “from the cask next to the wall,” which 
seems to have commonly held the best beer, would be 
demanded by the bearer. The Hag was then carefully 
hung on a nail in the hall or elsewhere and kept there all 
the year. The custom of bringing in the Hag (wrach) into 
the house and hanging it up still exists in some farms of 
North Pembrokeshire, but the ancient ceremonies which have 
just been described are now discontinued.’ 


Similar customs at harvest were observed in South 


1 D. Jenkyn Evans, in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Harvest Customs of 
Pembrokeshire,” Pembroke County 
Guardian, 7th December 1895. Ina 
letter to me, dated 23 February 1901, 
Mr. E. S. Hartland was so good as to 
correct the Welsh words in the text. 
He tells me that they mean literally, 
“I rose early, I pursued late on her 
neck,” and he adds: ‘* The idea seems 


to be that the man has pursued the 
Hag or Corn-spirit to a later refuge, 
namely, his neighbour’s field not yet 
completely reaped, and now he leaves 
her for the other reapers to catch, 
The proper form of the Welsh word for 
Hag is Gwrach. That is the radical 
from gwr, man; gwraig, woman, 
Wrach is the ‘middle mutation.’ ” 
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Pembrokeshire within living memory. In that part of 
the country there used to be a competition between 
neighbouring farms to see which would finish reaping 
first. The foreman of the reapers planned so as to 
finish the reaping in a corner of the field out of sight 
of the people on the next farm. There, with the last 
handful of corn cut, he would make two Old Women or 
Hags (wrachs). One of them he would send by a lad 
or other messenger to be laid secretly in the field where 
the neighbours were still at work cutting their corn. The 
messenger would disguise himself to look like a stranger, 
and jumping the fence and creeping through the corn he 
would lay the Hag (wrach) in a place where the reapers in 
reaping would be sure to find it. Having done so he fled 
for dear life, for were the reapers to catch him they would 
shut him up in a dark room and not let him out till he had 
cleaned all the muddy boots, shoes, and clogs in the house. 
The second Hag (wrach) was sent or taken by the foreman 
of the reapers to his master’s farmhouse. Generally he tried 
to pop into the house unseen and lay the Hag on the 
kitchen table; but if the people of the farm caught him 
before he laid it down, they used to drench him with water. 
If a foreman succeeded in getting both the Hags (wrachs) 
laid safe in their proper quarters, one at home, the other on a 
neighbour’s farm, without interruption, it was deemed a great 
honour. In County Antrim, down to some years ago, 
when the sickle was finally expelled by the reaping machine, 
the few stalks of corn left standing last on the field were 
plaited together ; then the reapers, blindfolded, threw their 
sickles at the plaited corn, and whoever happened to cut it 
through took it home with him and put it over his door. 
This bunch of corn was called the Carley *—probably the 
same word as Carlin. 

Similar customs are observed by Slavonic peoples, Thus 
in Poland the last sheaf is commonly called the Baba, that 
is, the Old Woman. “In the last sheaf,” it is said, “sits the 
Baba.” The sheaf itself is also called the Baba, and is 


1M. S. Clark, ‘An old South 3 Communicated by my friend Pro- 
Pembrokeshire Harvest Custom,” Folk- fessor W. Ridgeway. 
lore, xv. (1904) pp. 194-196. 
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sometimes composed of twelve smaller sheaves lashed to- 
gether." In some parts of Bohemia the Baba, made out of 
the last sheaf, has the figure of a woman with a great straw 
hat. It is carried home on the last harvest-waggon and 
delivered, along with a garland, to the farmer by two girls, 
In binding the sheaves the women strive not to be last, for 
she who binds the last sheaf will have a child next year 
The last sheaf is tied up with others into a large bundle, and 
a green branch is stuck on the top of it? Sometimes the 
harvesters call out to the woman who binds the last sheaf, 
“She has the Baba,” or “She is the Baba.” She has then 
to make a puppet, sometimes in female, sometimes in male 
form, out of the corn; the puppet is occasionally dressed 
with clothes, often with flowers and ribbons only. The 
cutter of the last stalks, as well as the binder of the last 
sheaf, was also called Baba; and a doll, called the Harvest- 
woman, was made out of the last sheaf and adorned with 
ribbons. The oldest reaper had to dance, first with this doll, 
and then with the farmer’s wife.* In the district of Cracow, 
when a man binds the last sheaf, they say, “ The Grandfather 
is sitting in it” ; when a woman binds it, they say, “ The Baba 
is sitting in it,’ and the woman herself is wrapt up in the 
sheaf, so that only her head projects out of it. Thus en- 
cased in the sheaf, she is carried on the last harvest-waggon 
to the house, where she is drenched with water by the whole 
family. She remains in the sheaf till the dance is over, and 
for a year she retains the name of Baba.’ 

In Lithuania the name for the last sheaf is Boba (Old 
Woman), answering to the Polish name Baba. The Boba is 
said to sit in the corn which is left standing last. The 
person who binds the last sheaf or digs the last potato is the 
subject of much banter, and receives and long retains the 
name of the Old Rye-woman or the Old Potato-woman.’ 
The last sheaf—the Boba—is made into the form of a 
woman, carried solemnly through the village on the last 
harvest-waggon, and drenched with water at the farmer's 
house ; then every one dances with it.® 

1 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 4 Ibid, p. 329. 


Forschungen, p. 328. 5 Ibid. p. 330. js Ibid. 
2 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 238. T W. Mannhardt, of. cit, p. 331. 
3 Jbid. pp. 328 sg. 8 bid. 
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In Russia also the last sheaf is often shaped and dressed 
as a woman, and carried with dance and song to the farm- 
house. Out of the last sheaf the Bulgarians make a doll 
which they call the Corn-queen or Corn-mother ; it is dressed 
in a woman’s shirt, carried round the village, and then thrown 
into the river in order to secure plenty of rain and dew for 
the next year’s crop. Or it is burned and the ashes strewn 
on the fields, doubtless to fertilise them.’ The name Queen, 
as applied to the last sheaf, has its analogies in central 
and northern Europe. Thus, in the Salzburg district of 
Austria, at the end of the harvest a great procession takes 
place, in which a Queen of the Corn-ears (Ahrenkénigin) is 
drawn along in a little carriage by young fellows.? The 
custom of the Harvest Queen appears to have been common 
in England. Brand quotes from Hutchinson’s History of 
Northumberland the following: “I have seen, in some places, 
an image apparelled in great finery, crowned with flowers, a 
sheaf of corn placed under her arm, and a scycle in her hand, 
carried out of the village in the morning of the conclusive 
reaping day, with music and much clamour of the reapers, 
into the field, where it stands fixed on a pole all day, and 
when the reaping is done, is brought home in like manner. 
This they call the Harvest Queen, and it represents the 
Roman Ceres.”* Again, the traveller Dr. E. D. Clarke tells 
us that “even in the town of Cambridge, and centre of our 
University, such curious remains of antient customs may be 
noticed, in different seasons of the year, which pass without 
observation. The custom of blowing horns upon the 
first of May (Old Style) is derived from a festival in honour 
of Diana. At the Hawke, as it is called, or Harvest 
Home, I have seen a clown dressed in woman's clothes, 
having his face painted, his head decorated with ears of corn, 
and bearing about him other symbols of Ceres, carried in a 
waggon, with great pomp and loud shouts, through the 
streets, the horses being covered with white sheets : and when 
I inquired the meaning of the ceremony, was answered by 
the people that they were drawing the Morgay (MHTHP TH) 


1 Ibid. p. 332. 8 Hutchinson, History of Northum- 

2 Th. Vernaleken, Myken und berland, ii, ad finem, 17, quoted by 
Bräuche des Volkes in Oesterreich J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
(Vienna, 1859), p. 310. Briiain, ii. 20, Bohn’s edition. 
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or Harvest Queen.” Milton must have been familiar with 
the custom of the Harvest Queen, for in Paradise Lost? 
he says :— 
“ Adam the while 

Waiting destrous her return, had wove 

Of choicest flow'rs a garland to adorn 

Her tresses, and her rural labours crown, 

As reapers oft are wont their harvest-queen” 


Often customs of this sort are practised, not on the 
harvest-field but on the threshing-floor. The spirit of the 
corn, fleeing before the reapers as they cut down the 
ripe grain, quits the reaped corn and takes refuge in the 
barn, where it appears in the last sheaf threshed, either to 
perish under the blows of the flail or to flee thence to the 
still unthreshed corn of a neighbouring farm.2 Thus the last 
corn to be threshed is called the Mother-Corn or the Old 
Woman. Sometimes the person who gives the last stroke 
with the flail is called the Old Woman, and is wrapt in the 
straw of the last sheaf, or has a bundle of straw fastened on 
his back. Whether wrapt in the straw or carrying it on his 
back, he is carted through the village amid general laughter. 
In some districts of Bavaria, Thiiringen, and elsewhere, the 
man who threshes the last sheaf is said to have the Old 
Woman or the Old Corn-woman; he is tied up in straw, 
carried or carted about the village, and set down at last 


1 E, D. Clarke, Zravels in Various hbkelmet, horkelmez, or harkelmet, 


Countries of Europe, Asta, and Africa, 
Part ii., Section First, Second Edition 
(London, 1813), p. 229. Perhaps 
Morgay (which Clarke absurdly ex- 
plains as pyrhp yi) is a mistake for 
Hawkie or Hockey. The waggon in 
which the last corn was brought from 
the harvest field was called the Lockey 
cart or hock cart. In a poem called 
“ The Hock-cart or Harvest Home” 
Herrick has described the joyous return 
of the laden cart drawn by horses 
swathed in white sheets and attended 
by a merry crowd, some of whom 
kissed or stroked the sheaves, while 
others pranked them with oak leaves. 
See further J. Brand, Popular An- 
tiguities, ii. 22 sg., Bohn’s edition. 
The name Hockey or Hawkie is no 
doubt the same with the German 


which in Westphalia is applied to a 
green bush or tree set up in the field at 
the end of harvest and brought home in 
the last waggon-load; the man who 
carries it into the farmhouse is some- 
times drenched with water. See A. 
Kuhn, Sagen, Gebrauche und Märchen 
aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 1859), ii. 178- 
180, §§ 494-497. The word is thought 
to be derived from the Low German hokk 
(plural Aokken), “a heap of sheaves.” 
See Joseph Wright, English Dialect 
Dictionary, iii. (London, 1902) p. 190, 
s.v. “ Hockey,” from which it appears 
that in England the word has been in 
use in Yorkshire, Cambridgeshire, and 
Suffolk. 

2 Book ix. lines 838-842. 

3 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
Forschungen, pp. 333 $g. 
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on the dunghill, or taken to the threshing-floor of a neighbour- 
ing farmer who has not finished his threshing? In Poland 
the man who gives the last stroke at threshing is called 
Baba (Old Woman); he is wrapt in corn and wheeled 
through the village? Sometimes in Lithuania the last sheaf 
is not threshed, but is fashioned into female shape and 
carried to the barn of a neighbour who has not finished 
his threshing.’ 

At Chorinchen, near Neustadt, the man who gives the 
last stroke at threshing is said to “get the Old Man.” * 
In various parts of Austrian Silesia he is called the corn- 
fool, the oats-fool, and so forth according to the crop, and 
retains the name till the next kind of grain has been reaped. 
Sometimes he is called the K/öppel or mallet. He is much 
ridiculed and in the Bennisch district he is dressed out 
in the threshing-implements and obliged to carry them 
about the farmyard to the amusement of his fellows. In 
Dobischwald the man who gives the last stroke at threshing 
has to carry a log or puppet of wood wrapt in straw to a 
neighbour who has not yet finished his threshing. There 
he throws his burden into the barn, crying, “There you 
have the Mallet (K/éppel),” and makes off as fast as he can. 
If they catch him, they tie the puppet on his back, and 
he is known as the Mallet (K7/opfel) for the whole of the 
year; he may be the Corn-mallet or the Wheat-mallet or 
so forth according to the particular crop. 

About Berneck, in Upper Franken, the man who gives 
the last stroke at threshing runs away. If the others catch 
him, he gets “the Old Woman,” that is, the largest dumpling, 
which elsewhere is baked in human shape. The custom of 
setting a dumpling baked in the form of an old woman 
before the man who has given the last stroke at threshing is 
also observed in various parts of Middle Franken. Some- 
times the excised genitals of a calf are served up to him 
at table. At Langenbielau in Silesia the last sheaf, which 


1 Ibid, p. 334. 5 A. Peter, Völksthümliches aus Öster- 
2 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische For- reichisch - Schlesien (Troppau, 1865- 
schungen, P. 334. 3 Ibid. p. 336. 1867), ii. 270. 


£ A. Kuhn and W. Schwartz, 8 Bavaria Landes- und Volkskunde 
Norddeutsche _Sagen, Märchen und des Königreichs Bayern, iii. (Munich, 
Gebrauche (Leipsic, 1848), p. 397. 1865) pp. 344, 969. 
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is called “the Old Man,” is threshed separately and the 
corn ground into meal and baked into a loaf. This loaf is 
believed to possess healing virtue and to bring a blessing ; 
hence none but members of the family may partake of it. 
At Wittichenau, in the district of Hoyerswerda (Silesia), 
when the threshing is ended, some of the straw of “the 
Old Man” is carried to a neighbour who has not yet finished 
his threshing, and the bearer is rewarded with a gratuity. 
Among the Germans of the Falkenauer district in West 
Bohemia the man who gives the last stroke at threshing 
gets “the Old Man,” a hideous scarecrow, tied on his back. 
If threshing is still proceeding at another farm, he may go 
thither and rid himself of his burden, but must take care 
not to be caught. In this way a farmer who is behind- 
hand with his threshing may receive several such scarecrows, 
and so become the target for many gibes, Among the 
Germans of the Planer district in West Bohemia, the man 
who gives the last stroke at threshing is himself called “the 
Old Man.” Similarly at flax-dressing in Silberberg (West 
Bohemia), the woman who is the last to finish her task is 
said to get the Old Man, and a cake baked in human form 
is served up to her at supper? The Wends of Saxony say 
of the man who gives the last stroke at threshing that “he 
has struck the Old Man” (wdéx je stareho bið, and he is 
obliged to carry a straw puppet to a neighbour, who 
has not yet finished his threshing, where he throws 
the puppet unobserved over the fence. In some parts 
of Sweden, when a stranger woman appears on the 
threshing-floor, a flail is put round her body, stalks of 
corn are wound round her neck, a crown of ears is placed 
on her head, and the threshers call out, “ Behold the Corn- 
woman.” Here the stranger woman, thus suddenly appearing, 
is taken to be the corn-spirit who has just been expelled by 
the flails from the corn-stalks,* In other cases the farmer’s 
wife represents the corn-spirit. Thus in the Commune 
of Saligné, Canton de Poiret (Vendée), the farmer’s wife, 

1 P. Drechsler, Sirte, Brauch und (Prague, 1905), pp. 193, 194, 197. 
Volksglaube in Schlesten (Leipsic, 1903- 3 R. Wuttke, Sächsische Volkskunde? 
1906), ii. 67. (Dresden, 1901), p. 360. } 

2 A. John, Sitte, Brauch und 4 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
Volksglaube im deutschen Westböhmen Forschungen, p. 336. 
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along with the last sheaf, is tied up in a sheet, placed on a 
litter, and carried to the threshing machine, under which 
she is shoved. Then the woman is drawn out and the 
sheaf is threshed by itself, but the woman is tossed in 
the sheet, as if she were being winnowed.' It would be 
impossible to express more clearly the identification of the 
woman with the corn than by this graphic imitation of 
threshing and winnowing her. Mitigated forms of the 
custom are observed in various places. Thus among the 
Germans of Schiittarschen in West Bohemia it was customary 
at the close of the threshing to “throttle” the farmer’s wife 
by squeezing her neck between the arms of a flail till she 
consented to bake a special kind of cake called a drischala 
(from dreschen, “to thresh ”)? A similar custom of “ thrott- 
ling” the farmer’s wife at the threshing is practised in some 
parts of Bavaria, only there the pressure is applied by means 
of a straw rope instead of a flail.’ 

In these customs the spirit of the ripe corn is regarded 
as old, or at least as of mature age. Hence the names of 
Mother, Grandmother, Old Woman, and so forth. But in 
other cases the corn-spirit is conceived as young. Thus at 
Saldern, near Wolfenbuttel, when the rye has been reaped, 
three sheaves are tied together with a rope so as to make a 
puppet with the corn ears forahead. This puppet is called 
the Maiden or the Corn-maiden (Kornjunfer).4 Sometimes 
the corn-spirit is conceived as a child who is separated 
from its mother by the stroke of the sickle. This last 
view appears in the Polish custom of calling out to 
the man who cuts the last handful of corn, “You 
have cut the navel-string.”® In some districts of West 
Prussia the figure made out of the last sheaf is called 
the Bastard, and a boy is wrapt up in it. The woman who 
binds the last sheaf and represents the Corn-mother is told 
that she is about to be brought to bed; she cries like a 
woman in travail, and an old woman in the character of 


1 Ibid. p. 336; W. Mannhardt, (Strasburg, 1900), p. 437. 


Baumkultus, p. 612. 

2 A. John, Siite, Brauch und 
Volksglaube im deutschen Westhohmen 
(Prague, 1905), p. 194. 

3 E, H. Meyer, Badisches Volksleben 


4 A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und 
Märchen aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 1859), 
ii. 184 sg., § 515. 

5 W. Mannhardt, Die Kornddmonen 
(Berlin, 1868), p. 28. 
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grandmother acts as midwife. At last a cry is raised that 
the child is born; whereupon the boy who is tied up in the 
sheaf whimpers and squalls like an infant. The grand- 
mother wraps a sack, in imitation of swaddling bands, round 
the pretended baby, who is carried joyfully to the barn, lest 
he should catch cold in the open air.’ In other parts of North 
Germany the last sheaf, or the puppet made out of it, is 
called the Child, the Harvest-Child, and so on, and they 
call out to the woman who binds the last sheaf, “you are 
getting the child.” ° 

In the north of England, particularly in the counties of 
Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, the last corn cut 
on the field at harvest is or used to be variously known 
as the zell or the zrn, of which kern and churn are merely 
local or dialectical variations. The corn so cut is either 
plaited or made up into a doll-like figure, which goes by 
the name of the mell-doll or the kirn-doll, or the kirn-baby, 
and is brought home with rejoicings at the end of the 
harvest? In the North Riding of Yorkshire the last sheaf 
gathered in is called the Mell-sheaf, and the expression 
“We've gotten wer mell” is as much as to say “The 
Harvest is finished.” Formerly a Mell-doll was made out of 
a sheaf of corn decked with flowers and wrapped in such of 
the reapers’ garments as could be spared. It was carried with 
music and dancing to the scene of the harvest-supper, which 
was called the mell-supper.£ In the north of Yorkshire 


1 W. Mannhardt, Ae. 

2 W. Mannhardt, Le. 

3 Joseph Wright, English Dialect 
Dictionary, vol. i. (London, 1898) 
p. 605 s.v. “Chum”; 7d@., vol, iii. 
(London, 1902) p. 453 s.v. “Kim”; 
zd. vol. iv. (London, 1903) pp. 82 sg. 
Sir James Murray, editor of the Mew 
English Dictionary, kindly informs me 
that the popular etymology which 
identifies Zerm or £zrn in this sense with 
corn is entirely mistaken; and that 
“baby” or ‘‘babbie” in the same 


phrase means only “doll,” not 
‘infant.’ He writes, ‘* Atrm-badbie 
does not mean ‘corn-baby,’ but 


merely hirn-doll, harvest-home doll, 
Bab, babbie was even in my youth the 
regular name for ‘doll’ in the district, 


as it was formerly in England; the 
only woman who sold dolls in Hawick 
early in the [nineteenth] century, and 
whose toy-shop all bairns knew, was 
known as ‘ Betty o’ the Babs,’ Betty 
of the dolls.” 

4 W. Henderson, Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties of England (London, 
1879), pp. 88 sg.; M. C. F. Morris, 
Yorkshire Folk-talk, pp. 212-214. 
Compare F. Grose, Provincial Glossary 
(London, 1811), s.v. ‘* Mell-supper ” ; 
J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, ii. 
27 sqg., Bohn’s edition; The Denham 
Tracts, edited by Dr. James Hardy 
(London, 1892-1895), ii. 2 sg. The 
sheaf out of which the Mell-doll was 
made was no doubt the Mell-sheaf, 
though this is not expressly said. Dr, 
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the mell-sheaf “was frequently made of such dimensions 
as to be a heavy load for a man, and, within a few years 
comparatively, was proposed as the prize to be won in a 
race of old women. In other cases it was carefully preserved 
and set up in some conspicuous place in the farmhouse.” 1 
Where the last sheaf of corn cut was called the erm or 
kern instead of the mell, the customs concerned with it seem 
to have been essentially similar. Thus we are told that 
in the north it was common for the reapers, on the last day 
of the reaping, “to have a contention for superiority in 
quickness of dispatch, groups of three or four taking each a 
ridge, and striving which should soonest get to its termina- 
tion. In Scotland, this was called a kemping, which simply 
means a striving. In the north of England, it was a mel. 
.. . As the reapers went on during the last day, they took 
care to leave a good handful of the grain uncut, but laid 
down flat, and covered over; and, when the field was done, 
the ‘bonniest lass’ was allowed to cut this final handful, 
which was presently dressed up with various sewings, tyings, 
and trimmings, like a doll, and hailed as a Corn Baby. It 
was brought home in triumph, with music of fiddles and 
bagpipes, was set up conspicuously that night at supper, 
and was usually preserved in the farmer’s parlour for the 
remainder of the year. The bonny lass who cut this hand- 
ful of grain was deemed the Harst Queen”? To cut the 
last portion of standing corn in the harvest field was known 
as “to get the kirn” or “to win the kirn”; and as soon as 
this was done the reapers let the neighbours know that the 
harvest was finished by giving three cheers, which was 


Joseph Wright, editor of Tke English 
Dialect Dictionary, kindly informs me 
that the word mell is well known in 
these senses in all the northern counties 
of England down to Cheshire. He 
tells me that the proposals to connect 
mell with “meal” or with ‘* maiden” 
(through a form like the German 
Mädel) are inadmissible. 

1 Joseph Wright, Zhe English 
Dialect Dictionary, vol. iv. (London, 
1903) s.v. *‘ Mell,” p. 83. 

2 R. Chambers, Zhe Book of Days 
(Edinburgh, 1886), ii. 377 sg. The 


expression ‘‘Corn Baby” used by the 
writer is probably his interpretation of 
the correct expression írna or kern 
baby. See above, p. 151, note’, Itis 
not clear whether the account refers to 
England or Scotland. Compare F, 
Grose, Provincial Glossary (London 
1811), s.v. ‘ Kern-baby,” “an image 
dressed up with corn, carried before the 
reapers to their mell-supper, or harvest 
home” ; J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
ii. 20; W. Henderson, Folk-lore of 
a Northern Counties of England, 
p. 87. 
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called “to cry or shout the kirn.”? Where the last handful 
of standing corn was called the churn, the stalks were 
roughly plaited together, and the reapers threw their sickles 
at it till some one cut it through, which was called “cutting 
the churn.” The severed churn (that is, the plaited corn) was 
then placed over the kitchen door or over the hob in the 
chimney for good luck, and as a charm against witchcraft2 
In Kent the Ivy Girl is, or used to be, “a figure composed 
of some of the best corn the field produces, and made as well 
as they can into a human shape; this is afterwards curiously 
dressed by the women, and adorned with paper trimmings, 
cut to resemble a cap, ruffles, handkerchief, etc., of the finest 
lace. It is brought home with the last load of corn from the 
field upon the waggon, and they suppose entitles them to a 
supper at the expense of the employer.” ® 

In some parts of Scotland, as well as in the north of Eng- 
land, the last handful of corn cut on the harvest-field was called 
the £zrz, and the person who carried it off was said “to win the 
kirn.” It was then dressed up like a child’s doll and went by 
the name of the kirn-baby, the kirn-doll, or the Maiden.4 In 
Berwickshire down to about the middle of the nineteenth 
century there was an eager competition among the reapers 
to cut the last bunch of standing corn. They gathered 
round it at a little distance and threw their sickles in turn 
at it, and the man who succeeded in cutting it through gave 
it to the girl he preferred. She made the corn so cut into 
a kirn-dolly and dressed it, and the doll was then taken to 
the farmhouse and hung up there till the next harvest, when 
its place was taken by the new kirn-dolly.’ At Spottiswoode 
(Westruther Parish) in Berwickshire the reaping of the last 
corn at harvest was called “cutting the Queen” almost as 
as often as “cutting the kirn.” The mode of cutting it was 
not by throwing sickles. One of the reapers consented to 
be blindfolded, and having been given a sickle in his hand 

1 Joseph Wright, Zhe English 21 sg. 


Dialect Dictionary, iii, (London, 1902) 4 J. Jamieson, Etymological Diction- 
s.v. © Kirn,” p. 453: ary of the Scottish Language, New 


2 Joseph Wright, Zhe English er erat 1879-1882), iit. 42 
Dialect Dictionary, i, (London, 1898) i? Mts. Ree Canne © A Berwick: 
D 605. shire Kirn-dolly,” Folk-lore, xii. (1901) 


3 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, ti. p. 215. 
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and turned twice or thrice about by his fellows, he was 
bidden to go and cut the kirn. His groping about and 
making wild strokes in the air with his sickle excited much 
hilarity. When he had tired himself out in vain and given 
up the task as hopeless, another reaper was blindfolded and 
pursued the quest, and so on, one after the other, till at last 
the kirn was cut. The successful reaper was tossed up in 
the air with three cheers by his brother harvesters. To 
decorate the room in which the kirn-supper was held at 
Spottiswoode as well as the granary, where the dancing 
took place, two women made kirn-dollies or Queens every 
year; and many of these rustic effigies of the corn-spirit 
might be seen hanging up together." At Lanfine in Ayr- 
shire, down to near the end of the nineteenth century, the 
last bunch of standing corn at harvest was, occasionally at 
least, plaited together, and the reapers tried to cut it by 
throwing their sickles at it; when they failed in the attempt, 
a woman has been known to run in and sever the stalks at 
a blow. In Dumfriesshire also, within living memory, it 
used to be customary to cut the last standing corn by throw- 
ing the sickles at it.” 

In the north of Ireland the harvest customs were 
similar, but there, as in some parts of England, the 
last patch of standing corn bore the name of the churn, 
a dialectical variation of irn. “The custom of ‘Winning 
the Churn’ was prevalent all through the counties of Down 
and Antrim fifty years ago. It was carried out at the 
end of the harvest, or reaping the grain, on each farm or 
holding, were it small or large. Oats are the main crop of 
the district, but the custom was the same for other kinds of 
grain. When the reapers had nearly finished the last field 
a handful of the best-grown stalks was selected, carefully 
plaited as it stood, and fastened at the top just under the 
ears to keep the plait in place. Then when all the corn was 
cut from about this, which was known as The Churn, and 
the sheaves about it had been removed to some distance, 
the reapers stood in a group about ten yards off it, and each 


1 Mrs. A. B. Gomme, ‘* Harvest 2 J. G. Frazer, “ Notes on Harvest 
Customs,” Folk-lore, xiii, (1902) p. Customs,” Folk-lore, vii. (1889) p- 
178. 48. 
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whirled his sickle at the Churn till one lucky one succeeded 
in cutting it down, when he was cheered on his achievement. 
This person had then the right of presenting it to the master 
or mistress of the farm, who gave the reaper a shilling.” A 
supper and a dance of the reapers in the farmhouse often 
concluded the day. The Churn, trimmed and adorned with 
ribbons, was hung up on a wall in the farmhouse and care- 
fully preserved. It was no uncommon sight to see six or 
even twelve or more such Churns decorating the walls of 
a farmhouse in County Down or Antrim.) 

In some parts of the Highlands of Scotland the last The last 
handful of corn that is cut by the reapers on any particular Sied the 
farm is called the Maiden, or in Gaelic Matdhdeanbuain, Maiden in 
literally “the shorn Maiden.” Superstitions attach to the oo aaa 
winning of the Maiden. If it is got by a young person, Scotland. 
they think it an omen that he or she will be married before 
another harvest. For that or other reasons there is a strife 
between the reapers as to who shall get the Maiden, and 
they resort to various stratagems for the purpose of securing 
it. One of them, for example, will often leave a handful of 
corn uncut and cover it up with earth to hide it from the 
other reapers, till all the rest of the corn on the field is cut 
down. Several may try to play the same trick, and the one 
who is coolest and holds out longest obtains the coveted 
distinction. When it has been cut, the Maiden is dressed 
with ribbons into a sort of doll and affixed to a wall of 
the farmhouse. In the north of Scotland the Maiden is 
carefully preserved till Yule morning, when it is divided 
among the cattle “to make them thrive all the year round.”? 

In the island of Mull and some parts of the mainland of 
Argyleshire the last handful of corn cut is called the Maiden 
(Maighdean-Bhuana). Near Ardrishaig, in Argyleshire, the 


corn so cut was taken home and kept 
for some time. 
2 J. Jamieson, Dictionary of the Scot- 


1 (Rev.) H. W. Lett, ‘‘ Winning the 
Churn (Ulster),” Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) 
p. 185. My friend Miss Welsh, 


formerly Principal of Girton College, 
Cambridge, told me (30th May 1901) 
that she remembers the custom of the 
churn being observed in the north of 
Ireland ; the reapers cut the last hand- 
ful of standing corn (called the churn) 
by throwing their sickles at it, and the 


tish Language, New Edition (Paisley, 
1879-1882), iii, 206, s.v. ‘* Maiden.” 
An old Scottish name for the Maiden 
(autumnalis nymphula) was Rapegyrne. 
See Fordun, Scottchron. ii. 418, quoted 
by J. Jamieson, of. civ, iii. 624, S.v. 
“ Rapegyrne.” 
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Maiden is made up in a fanciful three-cornered shape, 
decorated with ribbons, and hung from a nail on the wall.’ 

The following account of the Maiden was obtained in 
the summer of 1897 from the manager of a farm near 
Kilmartin in Argyleshire: “The J/haighdean-Bhuana, or 
Reaping Maiden, was the last sheaf of oats to be cut on 
a croft or farm. Before the reaping-machine and binder 
took the place of the sickle and the scythe, the young 
reapers of both sexes, when they neared the end of the 
last rig or field, used to manceuvre to gain possession of 
the Mhaighdean-Bhuana. The individual who was fortunate 
enough to obtain it was er officto entitled to be the King 
or the Queen of the Harvest-Home festival. The sheaf so 
designated was carefully preserved and kept intact until the 
day they began leading home the corn. A tuft of it was 
then given to each of the horses, as they started from the 
corn-field with their first load. The rest of it was neatly made 
up, and hung in some conspicuous corner of the farmhouse, 
where it remained till it was replaced by a younger sister 
next season. On the first day of ploughing a tuft of it 
was given (as on the first day of leading home the corn) as 
a Sainnseal or handsel for luck to the horses. The Mhaigh- 
dean-Bhuana so preserved and used was a symbol that the 
harvest had been duly secured, and that the spring work 
had been properly inaugurated. It was also believed to 
be a protection against fairies and witchcraft.” * 

In the parish of Longforgan, situated at the south-eastern 
corner of Perthshire, it used to be customary to give what 
was called the Maiden Feast at the end of the harvest. The 
last handful of corn reaped on the field was called the Maiden, 
and things were generally so arranged that it fell into the 
hands of a pretty girl. It was then decked out with ribbons 
and brought home in triumph to the music of bagpipes and 
fiddles. In the evening the reapers danced and made merry. 
Afterwards the Maiden was dressed out, generally in the 


1 R. C. Maclagan, in Folk-lore, vi. hung up in the house, is thought to keep 
(1855) ) pp. 149, 151. out witches till the next harvest is men- 
2 Rev. M. MacPhail (Free Church tioned also by the Rev. J. G. Campbell, 
Manse, Kilmartin, Lochgilphead), Superstitions of the Highlands and 
“ Folk-lore from the Hebrides,” Folk- Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), p. 
lore, xi.(1900)p.441. Thatthe Maiden, 20. So withthe churn (above, p. 153) 
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form of a cross, and hung up, with the date attached to it, 
in a conspicuous part of the house.’ In the neighbourhood 
of Balquhidder, Perthshire, the last handful of corn is cut 
by the youngest girl on the field, and is made into the rude 
form of a female doll, clad in a paper dress, and decked 
with ribbons, It is called the Maiden, and is kept in the 
farmhouse, generally above the chimney, for a good while, 
sometimes till the Maiden of the next year is brought in. 
The writer of this book witnessed the ceremony of cutting 
the Maiden at Balquhidder in September 1888.2 A lady 
friend * informed me that as a young girl she cut the Maiden 
several times at the request of the reapers in the neighbour- 
hood of Perth. The name of the Maiden was given to the 
last handful of standing corn; a reaper held the top of the 
bunch while she cut it. Afterwards the bunch was plaited, 
decked with ribbons, and hung up in a conspicuous place on 
the wall of the kitchen till the next Maiden was brought in. 
The harvest-supper in this neighbourhood was also called 
the Maiden; the reapers danced at it. 

In the Highland district of Lochaber dancing and merry- 
making on the last night of harvest used to be universal and 
are still generally observed. Here, we are told, the festivity 
without the Maiden would be like a wedding without the bride. 
The Maiden is carried home with tumultuous rejoicing, and 
after being suitably decorated is hung up in the barn, where 
the dancing usually takes place. When supper is over, one 
of the company, generally the oldest man present, drinks 
a glass of whisky, after turning to the suspended sheaf 
and saying, “ Here’s to the Maiden.” The company follow 
his example, each in turn drinking to the Maiden. Then 
the dancing begins.* On some farms on the Gareloch, in 
Dumbartonshire, about the year 1830, the last handful of 
standing corn was called the Maiden. It was divided in two, 
plaited, and then cut with the sickle by a girl, who, it was 


1 Sir John Sinclair, Statistical 3 The late Mrs. Macalister, wife of 


Account of Scotland, xix. (Edinburgh, 


1797), pp. 550 sg. Compare Miss 
E. J. Guthrie, Old Scottish Customs 


(London and Glasgow, 1885), pp. 
130 sg. 

2 Folk-lore Journal, vi. (1888) pp. 
268 sg. 


Professor Alexander Macalister, Cam- 
bridge. Her recollections referred 
especially to the neighbourhood of Glen 
Farg, some ten or twelve miles to the 
south of Perth. 

4 Rev. James Macdonald, Religion 
and Myth (London, 1893), pp. 141 sg. 
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thought, would be lucky and would soon be married. When 
it was cut the reapers gathered together and threw their 
sickles in the air. The Maiden was dressed with ribbons 
and hung in the kitchen near the roof, where it was kept for 
several years with the date attached. Sometimes five or six 
Maidens might be seen hanging at once on hooks. The 
harvest-supper was called the Kirn? In other farms on the 
Gareloch the last handful of corn was called the Maidenhead 
or the Head; it was neatly plaited, sometimes decked with 
ribbons, and hung in the kitchen for a year, when the grain 
was given to the poultry.” 

In the north-east of Aberdeenshire the customs con- 
nected with the last corn cut at harvest have been carefully 
collected and recorded by the late Rev. Walter Gregor of 
Pitsligo, His account runs as follows: “ The last sheaf cut 
is the object of much care: the manner of cutting it, binding 
it, and carrying it to the house varies a little in the different 
districts. The following customs have been reported to me 
by people who have seen them or who have practised them, 
and some of the customs have now disappeared. The 
information comes from the parishes of Pitsligo, Aberdour, 
and Tyrie, situated in the north-east corner of the county of 
Aberdeen, but the customs are not limited to these parishes. 

“Some particulars relating to the sheaf may be noted 
as always the same; thus (a) it is cut and gathered by the 
youngest person present in the field, the person who is 
supposed to be the purest; (0) the sheaf is not allowed 
to touch the ground; (c) it is made up and carried in 
triumph to the house ; (d) it occupies a conspicuous place 
in the festivals which follow the end of the reaping ; (e) it 
is kept till Christmas morning, and is then given to one or 
more of the horses or to the cattle of the farm. 

“ Before the introduction of the scythe, the corn was cut 
by the sickle or euck, a kind of curved sickle. The last 
sheaf was shorn or cut by the youngest girl present. As 
the corn might not touch the ground, the master or ‘ gueed- 

1 From , information supplied by See Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ii. 184 
Archie Leitch, late gardener to my (first edition); Early Letters of Thomas 
father at Rowmore, Garelochhead. Carlyle, ed. Norton, ii. 325 sg. 


The Kirn was the name of the harvest 2 Communicated by the late Mr, 
festivity in the south of Scotland also. Macfarlane of Faslane, Gareloch, 
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man’ sat down, placed the band on his knees, and received 
thereupon each handful as it was cut. The sheaf was bound, 
dressed as a woman, and when it had been brought to the 
house, it was placed in some part of the kitchen, where 
everybody could see it during the meal which followed the 
end of the reaping. This sheaf was called the clyack sheaf.! 

“The manner of receiving and binding the last sheaf is 
not always the same. Here is another: three persons hold 
the band in their hands, one of them at each end, while the 
third holds the knot in the middle. Each handful of corn 
is placed so that the cut end is turned to the breast of those 
who support the ears on the opposite side. When all is cut, 
the youngest boy ties the knot. Two other bands are 
fastened to the sheaf, one near the cut end, the other near 
the ears. The sheaf is carried to the house by those who 
have helped to cut or bind it (Aberdour). 

“Since the introduction of the scythe, it is the youngest 
boy who cuts the last sheaf; my informant (a woman) told 
me that when he was not strong enough to wield the scythe, 
his hand was guided by another. The youngest girl gathers 
it. When it is bound with three bands, it is cut straight, 
and it is not allowed to touch the ground. The youngest 
girls carry it to the house. My informant (a woman) told 
me that she had seen it decked and placed at the head of 
the bed. Formerly, and still sometimes, there was always a 
bed in the kitchen (Tyrie). 

“The corn is not allowed to fall on the ground: the 
young girls who gather it take it by the ear and convey 
it handful by handful, till the whole sheaf is cut. A woman 
who ‘has lost a feather of her wing,’ as an old woman put 
it to me, may not touch it. Sometimes also they merely 
put the two hands round the sheaf (New Deer). 


“Generally a feast and dance follow when all the wheat a clyack 
is cut. This feast and dance bear the name of clyack or VE and 


» 


ale 


1 A slightly different mode of 
making up the c/yack sheaf is described 
by the Rev. Walter Gregor elsewhere 
(Notes on the Folk-lore of the North-east 
of Scotland, London, 1881, pp. 181 
sq.): “The clyack sheaf was cut by 
the maidens on the harvest field. On 
no account was it allowed to touch the 


ground. One of the maidens seated 
herself on the ground, and over her 
knees was the band of the sheaf laid. 
Each of the maidens cut a handful, 
or more if necessary, and laid it on 
the band. The sheaf was then bound, 
still lying over the maiden’s knees, and 
dressed up in woman’s clothing.” 
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‘meal and ale? However, some people do not give ‘meas 
and ale’ till all the cut corn has been got in: then the feast 
is called ‘the Winter, and they say that a farmer ‘has the 
Winter’ when all his sheaves have been carried home. 

“At this feast two things are indispensable: a cheese 
called the clyack-kebback and ‘meal and ale.’ 

“The cheese clyack-kebback must be cut by the master of 
the house. The first slice is larger than the rest ; it is known 
by the name of ‘the kanave’s faang,—the young man’s big 
slice—and is generally the share of the herd boy (Tyrie). 

“The dish called ‘meal and ale’ is made as follows. 
You take a suitable vessel, whether an earthenware pot or 
a milk-bowl, if the crockery is scanty ; but if on the contrary 
the family is well off, they use other special utensils. In 
each dish ale is poured and treacle is added to sweeten 
it. Then oatmeal is mixed with the sweetened ale till the 
whole is of a sufficient consistency. The cook adds whisky 
to the mixture in such proportion as she thinks fit. In each 
plate is put a ring. To allow the meal time to be com- 
pletely absorbed, the dish is prepared on the morning of the 
feast. At the moment of the feast the dish or dishes con- 
taining the strong and savoury mixture are set on the 
middle of the table. But it is not served up till the end. 
Six or seven persons generally have a plate to themselves. 
Each of them plunges his spoon into the plate as fast as 
possible in the hope of getting the ring; for he who is 
lucky enough to get it will be married within the year. 
Meantime some of the stuff is swallowed, but often in the 
struggle some of it is spilt on the table or the floor. 

“In some districts there used to be and still is dancing 
in the evening of the feast. ‘The sheaf’ figured in the 
dances. It was dressed as a girl and carried on the back of 
the mistress of the house to the barn or granary which 
served as a ballroom. The mistress danced a reel with 
‘the sheaf’ on her back. 

“The woman who gave me this account had been a 
witness of what she described when she was a girl. The 
sheaf was afterwards carefully stored till the first day of 
Christmas, when it was given to eat to a mare in foal, if 
there was one on the farm, or, if there was not, to the oldest 
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cow in calf. Elsewhere the sheaf was divided between all 
the cows and their calves or between all the horses and 
the cattle of the farm. (Related by an eye-witness.)”! 

In these Aberdeenshire customs the sanctity attributed 
to the last corn cut at harvest is clearly manifested, not 
merely by the ceremony with which it is treated on the 
field, in the house, and in the barn, but also by the great 
care taken to prevent it from touching the ground or being 
handled by any unchaste person. The reason why the 
youngest person on the field, whether a girl or a boy, is 
chosen to cut the last standing corn and sometimes to carry 
it to the house is no doubt a calculation that the younger 
the person the more likely is he or she to be sexually pure. 
We have seen that for this reason some negroes entrust the 
sowing of the seed to very young girls,? and later on we 
shall meet with more evidence in Africa of the notion that 
the corn may be handled only by the pure.2 And in the 
gruel of oat-meal and ale, which the harvesters sup with 
spoons as an indispensable part of the harvest supper, have 
we not the Scotch equivalent of the gruel of barley-meal and 
water, flavoured with pennyroyal, which the initiates at Eleusis 
drank as a solemn form of communion with the Barley 
Goddess Demeter?* May not that mystic sacrament have 


naturally be understood of a mare 
with its foal and a cow with its calf. 


2 See above, pp. 115 sg. 


1 W. Gregor, ‘‘ Quelques coutumes 
du Nord-est du Comté d’Aberdeen,” 
Revue des Traditions populaires, ii. 


ee) eb 424-487 (wrong 3 See below, vol. ii. p. 110. 


pagination ; should be 532-535). This 
account, translated into French by M. 
Loys Brueyre from the author’s English 
and translated by me back from French 
into English, is fuller than the account 
given by the same writer in his /Vo/es 
on the Folk-lore of the North-east of 
Scotland (London, 1881), pp. 181-183. 
I have translated ‘‘ une jument ayant 
son poulain” by “a mare in foal,” 
and ** Ja plus ancienne vache ayant son 
veau” by “the oldest cow in calf,” 
because in the author’s Notes on the 
Folk-lore of the North-east of Scotland 
(p. 182) we read that the last sheaf was 
‘carefully preserved till Christmas or 
New Year morning. On that morning 
it was given to a mare in foal,” etc. 
Otherwise the French words might 
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4 The drinking of the draught (called 
the xvxedv) as a solemn rite in the 
Eleusinian mysteries is mentioned by 
Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. 21, 
p- 18, ed. Potter) and Arnobius (4d- 
versus Nationes, v. 26). The com- 
position of the draught is revealed by 
the author of the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter (verses 206-211), where he 
represents Demeter herself partaking 
of the sacred cup. That the compound 
was a kind of thick gruel, half-solid, 
half-liquid, is mentioned by Eustathius 
(on Homer, //ad, xi. 638, p. 870). 
Compare Miss J. E. Harrison, Pro- 
legomena to the Study of Greek Re- 
ligion, Second Edition (Cambridge, 
1908), pp. 155 59g. 
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originated in a simple harvest supper held by Eleusinian 
farmers at the end of the reaping ? 

According to a briefer account of the Aberdeenshire 
custom, “the last sheaf cut, or ‘maiden, is carried home 
in merry procession by the harvesters. It is then pre- 
sented to the mistress of the house, who dresses it up 
to be preserved till the first mare foals. The maiden 
is then taken down and presented to the mare as its 
first food. The neglect of this would have untoward 
effects upon the foal, and disastrous consequences upon farm 
operations generally for the season.”’ In Fifeshire the last 
handful of corn, known as the Maiden, is cut by a young 
girl and made into the rude figure of a doll, tied with ribbons, 
by which it is hung on the wall of the farm-kitchen till the 
next spring.” The custom of cutting the Maiden at harvest 
was also observed in Inverness-shire and Sutherlandshire.® 

A somewhat maturer but still youthful age is assigned 
to the corn-spirit by the appellations of Bride, Oats- 
bride, and Wheat-bride, which in Germany are sometimes 
bestowed both on the last sheaf and on the woman who binds 
itt At wheat-harvest near Miiglitz, in Moravia, a small 
portion of the wheat is left standing after all the rest has been 
reaped. This remnant is then cut, amid the rejoicing of 
the reapers, by a young girl who wears a wreath of wheaten 
ears on her head and goes by the name of the Wheat-bride. 
It is supposed that she will be a real bride that same year. 


1 Rev. J. Macdonald, Religion and 
Afyth (London, 1893), pp. 140 sg., 
from MS. notes of Miss J. Ligertwood. 

2 Folk-lore Journal, vii. (1889) p. 
51; The Quarterly Review, clxxii. 
(1891) p, 195. 

3 As to Inverness-shire my old friend 
Mr. Hugh E, Cameron, formerly of 
Glen Moriston, Inverness-shire, wrote 
to me many years ago: ‘* As a boy, I 
remember the last bit of corn cut was 
taken home, and neatly tied up with a 
ribbon, and then stuck up on the wall 
above the kitchen fire-place, and there 
it often remained till the ‘maiden’ of 
the following year took its place. 
There was no ceremony about it, 
beyond often a struggle as to who 
would get, or cut, the last sheaf to 


select the ‘maiden’ from ” (The Folk- 
lore Journal, vii. 1889, pp. 50 sg.). 
As to Sutherlandshire my mother was 
told by a servant, Isabella Ross, that 
in that county “they hang up the 
‘maiden’ generally over the mantel- 
piece (chimney-piece) till the next 
harvest. They have always a kirn, 
whipped cream, with often a ring in it, 
and sometimes meal sprinkled over it. 
The girls must all be dressed in lilac 
prints, they all dance, and at twelve 
o’clock they eat potatoes and herrings” 
(of. cit. pp. 53 sg.). 

4 W. Mannhardt, Die Korndamonen 
(Berlin, 1868), p. 30. 

5 W. Müller, Beiträge zur Volks- 
kunde der Deutschen in Mähren 
(Vienna and Olmiitz, 1893), p. 327. 
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In the upland valley of Alpach, in North Tyrol, the person 
who brings the last sheaf into the granary is said to have 
the Wheat-bride or the Rye-bride according to the crop, 
and is received with great demonstrations of respect and 
rejoicing. The people of the farm go out to meet him, bells 
are rung, and refreshments offered to him on a tray. In 
Austrian Silesia a girl is chosen to be the Wheat-bride, and 
much honour is paid to her at the harvest-festival.? Near 
Roslin and Stonehaven, in Scotland, the last handful of 
corn cut “got the name of ‘the bride,’ and she was placed 
over the dvess or chimney-piece; she had a ribbon tied 
below her numerous ears, and another round her waist.” 3 
Sometimes the idea implied by the name of Bride 
is worked out more fully by representing the productive 
powers of vegetation as bride and bridegroom. Thus 
in the Vorharz an Oats-man and an Oats-woman, swathed 
in straw, dance at the harvest feast* In South Saxony 
an Oats-bridegroom and an Oats-bride figure together at 
the harvest celebration. The Oats-bridegroom is a man 
completely wrapt in oats-straw; the Oats-bride is a man 
dressed in woman’s clothes, but not wrapt in straw. 
They are drawn in a waggon to the ale-house, where 
the dance takes place. At the beginning of the dance 
the dancers pluck the bunches of oats one by one from the 
Oats-bridegroom, while he struggles to keep them, till 
at last he is completely stript of them and stands bare, 
exposed to the laughter and jests of the company.’ In 
Austrian Silesia the ceremony of “the Wheat-bride” is 
celebrated by the young people at the end of the harvest. 
The woman who bound the last sheaf plays the part of the 
Wheat-bride, wearing the harvest-crown of wheat ears and 
flowers on her head. Thus adorned, standing beside her 
Bridegroom in a waggon and attended by bridesmaids, she 
is drawn by a pair of oxen, in full imitation of a marriage 


1J. E. Waldfreund, ‘‘ Volksge- 3 Mr. R. Matheson, in The Folk- 


bräuche und Aberglaube in Tirol und 
dem Salzburger Gebirg,” Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Mythologie und Sitten- 
kunde, iii. (1855) p. 340. 

2 Th. Vernaleken, Mythen und 
Bräuche des Volkes in Oesterreich 
(Vienna, 1859), p. 310. 


lore Journal, vii. (1889) pp. 49, 50. 

4 W. Mannhardt, Die Korndaimonen 
(Berlin, 1868), p. 30. 

5 E. Sommer, Sagen, Märchen una 
Gebräuche aus Sachsen und Thüringen 
(Halle, 1846), pp. 160 sg. ; W. Mann- 
hardt, Ze. 
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procession, to the tavern, where the dancing is kept up till 
morning. Somewhat later in the season the wedding of the 
Oats-bride is celebrated with the like rustic pomp. About 
Neisse, in Silesia, an Oats-king and an Oats-queen, dressed 
up quaintly as a bridal pair, are seated on a harrow and 
drawn by oxen into the village.’ 

In these last instances the corn-spirit is personified in 
double form as male and female. But sometimes the spirit 
appears in a double female form as both old and young, 
corresponding exactly to the Greek Demeter and Persephone, 
if my interpretation of these goddesses is right. We have 
seen that in Scotland, especially among the Gaelic-speaking 
population, the last corn cut is sometimes called the Old 
Wife and sometimes the Maiden. Now there are parts 
of Scotland in which both an Old Wife (Cazlleach) and a 
Maiden are cut at harvest. As the accounts of this 
custom are not quite clear and consistent, it may be well 
to give them first in the words of the original authorities. 
Thus the late Sheriff Alexander Nicolson tells us that 
there is a Gaelic proverb, “A balk (@um-tochd) in autumn is 
better than a sheaf the more”; and he explains it by saying 
that a /éum-iochd or balk “is a strip of a corn-field left 
fallow. The fear of being left with the last sheaf of the 
harvest, called the caiUeach, or gobhar bhacach, always led to 
an exciting competition among the reapers in the last field. 
The reaper who came on a léum-iochd would of course be 
glad to have so much the less to cut.”? In further explana- 
tion of the proverb the writer adds: 

“The customs as to the Caz//each and Maighdean-bhuana 
seem to have varied somewhat. Two reapers were usually 
set to each rig, and according to one account, the man who 
was first done got the Maighdean-bhuana or ‘ Reaping- 
Maiden,’ while the man who was last got the Cailleach or 
‘old woman.’ The latter term is used in Argyleshire; the 
term Gobhar-bhacach, the lame goat, is used in Skye. 

“ According to what appears to be the better version, the 


1 W. Mannhardt, Zc,; E. Peter, 2 Alexander Nicolson, 4 Collection 
Volksthtimliches aus Osterreichisch- of Gaelic Proverbs and Familiar 
Schlesien (Troppau, 1865-1867), ii. Phrases, based on Macintosh’s Collection 


269. (Edinburgh and London, 1881), p. 248 
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competition to avoid the Caz//each was not between reapers but 
between neighbouring crofters, and the man who got his 
harvest done first sent a handful of corn called the Cailleach 
to his neighbour, who passed it on, till it landed with him 
who was latest. That man’s penalty was to provide for the 
dearth of the township, gort a’ bhaile, in the ensuing season. 

“The Matghdean-bhuana, again, was the last cut hand- 
ful of oats, on a croft or farm, and was an object of lively 
competition among the reapers. It was tastefully tied 
up with ribbons, generally dressed like a doll, and then 
hung up on a nail till spring. On the first day of plough- 
ing it was solemnly taken down, and given as a Sazunseal 
(or handsel) to the horses for luck. It was meant as a sym- 
bol that the harvest had been secured, and to ward off the 
fairies, representatives of the ethereal and unsubstantial, till 
the time came to provide for a new crop.”’ Again, the 
Rev. Mr. Campbell of Kilchrenan, on Loch Awe, furnished Dr. 
R. C. Maclagan with the following account of the Highland 
customs at harvest. The recollections of Mrs. MacCorquodale, 
then resident at Kilchrenan, refer to the customs practised 
about the middle of the nineteenth century in the wild 
and gloomy valley of Glencoe, infamous in history for 
the treacherous massacre perpetrated there by the Govern- 
ment troops in 1692. “Mrs. MacCorquodale says that 
the rivalry was for the Maiden, and for the privilege she 
gave of sending the Cailleach to the next neighbour. 
The Maiden was represented by the last stalks reaped ; 
the Cailleach by a handful taken at random from the 
field, perhaps the last rig of the reaper last to finish, The 
Cailleach was not dressed but carried after binding to 
the neighbour’s field. The Maiden was cut in the following 
manner. All the reapers gathered round her and kept a 
short distance from her. They then threw their hooks 
[sickles] at her. The person successful in cutting her down 
in this manner was the man whose possession she became. 
Mrs. MacCorquodale understood that the man of a township 
who got the Cailleach finally was supposed to be doomed to 
poverty for his want of energy. (Gaelic: treubhantas— 
valour.) 

1 A. Nicolson, of. cit. pp. 415 sg. 
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“A sample of the toast to the Cailleach at the harvest 
entertainment was as follows: ‘The Cailleach is with... 
and is now with (me) since I was the last. I drink to her 
health. Since she assisted me in harvest, it is likely that it 
is with me she will abide during the winter.” In explaining 
the above toast Mr. Campbell says that it signifies that the 
Cailleach is always with agriculturists. ‘She has been with 
others before and is now with me (the proposer of the toast). 
Though I did my best to avoid her I welcome her as my 
assistant, and am prepared to entertain her during the winter.’ 
Another form of the toast was as follows: ‘To your health, 
good wife, who for harvest has come to help us, and if I live 
I'll try to support you when winter comes.’ 

“John MacCorquodale, Kilchrenan, says that at Crian- 
larich in Strath Fillan, they make a Cailleach of sticks and 
a turnip, old clothes and a pipe. In this case the effigy 
passed in succession to seven farms, which he mentioned, and 
finally settled with an innkeeper. The list suggested that 
the upper farms stood a bad chance, and perhaps that a 
prosperous innkeeper could more easily bear up against the 
reproach and loss (?) of supporting the Cailleach. 

“Duncan MacIntyre, Kilchrenan, says that in one case 
where the last field to be reaped was the most fertile land on 
the farm, the corn first cut in it, which was taken near the edge, 
was reserved to make a Cailleach, should the owner be so 
happy as to be able to pass her on to his neighbour. The 
last blades cut were generally in the middle or best part of 
the field. These in any event became the Maiden.” Lastly, 
Dr. Maclagan observes that “having directed the attention 
of Miss Kerr, Port Charlotte, Islay, to the practice of having 
two different bunches on the mainland of Argyle, she informs 
me that in Islay and Kintyre the last handful is the Cailleach, 
and they have no Maiden. The same is the custom in Ber- 
nara and other parts of the Western Isles, while in Mull the 
last handful is the Maiden, and they have no Cailleach. In 
North Uist the habit still prevails of putting the Cailleach 
over-night among the standing corn of lazy crofters,” ! 

The general rule to which these various accounts point 


1 R. C. Maclagan, ‘‘Corn-maiden in Argyleshire,” Folk-lore, vii. (1896) 
pp. 78 sg. 
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seems to be that, where both a Maiden and an Old Wife 
(Cailleach) are fashioned out of the reaped corn at harvest, the 
Maiden is always made out of the last stalks left standing, and 
is kept by the farmer on whose land it was cut ; while the Old 
Wife is made out of other stalks, sometimes out of the first 
stalks cut, and is regularly passed on to a laggard farmer 
who happens to be still reaping after his brisker neighbour 
has cut all his corn. Thus while each farmer keeps his own 
Maiden, as the embodiment of the young and fruitful spirit 
of the corn, he passes on the Old Wife as soon as he can to 
a neighbour, and so the old lady may make the round of all 
the farms in the district before she finds a place in which to 
lay her venerable head. The farmer with whom she finally 
takes up her abode is of course the one who has been the last 
of all the countryside to finish reaping his crops, and thus the 
distinction of entertaining her is rather an invidious one, 
Similarly we saw that in Pembrokeshire, where the last corn 
cut is called, not the Maiden, but the Hag, she is passed on 
hastily to a neighbour who is still at work in his fields and 
who receives his aged visitor with anything but a transport 
of joy. If the Old Wife represents the corn-spirit of the 
past year, as she probably does wherever she is contrasted 
with and opposed to a Maiden, it is natural enough that 
her faded charms should have less attractions for the hus- 
bandman than the buxom form of her daughter, who may 
be expected to become in her turn the mother of the golden 
grain when the revolving year has brought round another 
autumn. The same desire to get rid of the effete Mother 
of the Corn by palming her off on other people comes out 
clearly in some of the customs observed at the close of 
threshing, particularly in the practice of passing on a hideous 
straw puppet to a neighbour farmer who is still threshing 
his corn.’ 

The harvest customs just described are strikingly analo- 
gous to the spring customs which we reviewed in the first 
part of this work. (1) As in the spring customs the tree- 
spirit is represented both by a tree and by a person,” so in 


1 See above, p. 149, where, how- 3 See The Magic Art and the Evo- 
ever, the corn-spirit is conceived as an Žution of Kings, ii. 73 599. 
Old Man. 
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the harvest customs the corn-spirit is represented both by 
the last sheaf and by the person who cuts or binds or 
threshes it. The equivalence of the person to the sheaf is 
shewn by giving him or her the same name as the sheaf; by 
wrapping him or her in it; and by the rule observed in 
some places, that when the sheaf is called the Mother, it 
must be made up into human shape by the oldest married 
woman, but that when it is called the Maiden, it must be 
cut by the youngest girl.’ Here the age of the personal 
representative of the corn-spirit corresponds with that of the 
supposed age of the corn-spirit, just as the human victims 
offered by the Mexicans to promote the growth of the maize 
varied with the age of the maize.? For in the Mexican, as 
in the European, custom the human beings were probably 
representatives of the corn-spirit rather than victims offered 
to it. (2) Again, the same fertilising influence which the 
tree-spirit is supposed to exert over vegetation, cattle, and 
even women ® is ascribed to the corn-spirit. Thus, its sup- 
posed influence on vegetation is shewn by the practice of 
taking some of the grain of the last sheaf (in which the 
corn-spirit is regularly supposed to be present), and scattering 
it among the young corn in spring or mixing it with the 
seed-corn.* Its influence on animals is shewn by giving the 
last sheaf to a mare in foal, to a cow in calf, and to horses 
at the first ploughing.” Lastly, its influence on women is 
indicated by the custom of delivering the Mother-sheaf, made 
into the likeness of a pregnant woman, to the farmer's wife ; ê 
by the belief that the woman who binds the last sheaf will 
have a child next year;’ perhaps, too, by the idea that the 
person who gets it will soon be married.® 

Plainly, therefore, these spring and harvest customs are 
based on the same ancient modes of thought, and form parts 
of the same primitive heathendom, which was doubtless 
practised by our forefathers long before the dawn of history. 


1 Above, pp. 134, 137, 138 59., 6 See above, p. 135. 
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Amongst the marks of a primitive ritual we may note the 
following :— 

1. No special class of persons is set apart for the per- Marks ofa 
formance of the rites; in other words, there are no priests. “ag, 
The rites may be performed by any one, as occasion demands. 

2. No special places are set apart for the performance 
of the rites; in other words, there are no temples. The 
rites may be performed anywhere, as occasion demands. 

3. Spirits, not gods, are recognised. (æ) As distin- 
guished from gods, spirits are restricted in their operations 
to definite departments of nature. Their names are general, 
not proper. Their attributes are generic, rather than indi- 
vidual; in other words, there is an indefinite number of 
spirits of each class, and the individuals of a class are all 
much alike; they have no definitely marked individuality ; 
no accepted traditions are current as to their origin, life, 
adventures, and character. (6) On the other hand gods, as 
distinguished from spirits, are not restricted to definite 
departments of nature. It is true that there is generally 
some one department over which they preside as their 
special province; but they are not rigorously confined to it; 
they can exert their power for good or evil in many other 
spheres of nature and life. Again, they bear individual or 
proper names, such as Demeter, Persephone, Dionysus ; and 
their individual characters and histories are fixed by current 
myths and the representations of art. 

4. The rites are magical rather than propitiatory. 

In other words, the desired objects are attained, not by 
propitiating the favour of divine beings through sacrifice, 
prayer, and praise, but by ceremonies which, as I have already 
explained,! are believed to influence the course of nature 
directly through a physical sympathy or resemblance between 
the rite and the effect which it is the intention of the rite 
to produce. 

Judged by these tests, the spring and harvest customs of Reasons 
our European peasantry deserve to rank as primitive. For ("8a 
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girl; they are practised, not in temples or churches, but in 
the woods and meadows, beside brooks, in barns, on harvest 
fields and cottage floors. The supernatural beings whose 
existence is taken for granted in them are spirits rather than 
deities: their functions are limited to certain well-defined 
departments of nature: their names are general, like the 
Barley-mother, the Old Woman, the Maiden, not proper 
names like Demeter, Persephone, Dionysus. Their generic 
attributes are known, but their individual histories and 
characters are not the subject of myths. For they exist in 
classes rather than as individuals, and the members of each 
class are indistinguishable. For example, every farm has its 
Corn-mother, or its Old Woman, or its Maiden; but every 
Corn-mother is much like every other Corn-mother, and so 
with the Old Women and Maidens. Lastly, in these harvest, 
as in the spring customs, the ritual is magical rather than 
propitiatory. This is shewn by throwing the Corn-mother 
into the river in order to secure rain and dew for the 
crops; by making the Old Woman heavy in order to get 
a heavy crop next year;” by strewing grain from the last 
sheaf amongst the young crops in spring ;* and by giving 
the last sheaf to the cattle to make them thrive.* 

1 Above, p. 146. The common 134, 137, 143, 144, 1453 Adonis, 
custom of wetting the last sheaf and ttis, Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 
its bearer is no doubt also a rain- 195-197. 
charm ; indeed the intention to pro- 3 Above, pp. 135 sg., 138, 139, 152. 


cure rain or make the corn grow is 8 Above, p. 134. 
sometimes avowed. See above, pp. 4 Above, pp. 134, 155, 158, 161. 
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§ 1. The Corn-mother in America 


EUROPEAN peoples, ancient and modern, have not been The Corn. 


singular in personifying the corn as a mother goddess. The 
same simple idea has suggested itself to other agricultural 
races in distant parts of the world, and has been applied by 
them to other indigenous cereals than barley and wheat. If 
Europe has its Wheat-mother and its Barley-mother, 
America has its Maize-mother and the East Indies their 
Rice-mother. These personifications I will now illustrate, 
beginning with the American personification of the maize. 
We have seenthat among European peoples it is a common 
custom to keep the plaited corn-stalks of the last sheaf, or the 
puppet which is formed out of them, in the farm-house from 
harvest to harvest.' The intention no doubt is, or rather origin- 
ally was, by preserving the representative of the corn-spirit 
to maintain the spirit itself in life and activity throughout 
the year, in order that the corn may grow and the crops be 
good. This interpretation of the custom is at all events ren- 
dered highly probable by a similar custom observed by the 
ancient Peruvians, and thus described by the old Spanish 
historian Acosta :—“ They take a certain portion of the most 
fruitful of the maize that grows in their farms, the which 
they put in a certain granary which they do call Pzrua, 
with certain ceremonies, watching three nights; they put 
this maize in the richest garments they have, and being 
thus wrapped and dressed, they worship this Pzvwa, and hold 
1 Above, pp. 136, 138, 140, 143, W. Mannhardt, Die Korndamonen, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 1583; pp. 7, 26. 
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it in great veneration, saying it is the mother of the maize of 
their inheritances, and that by this means the maize augments 
and is preserved. In this month [the sixth month, answer- 
ing to May] they make a particular sacrifice, and the witches 
demand of this Prva if it hath strength sufficient to con- 
tinue until the next year; and if it answers no, then they 
carry this maize to the farm to burn, whence they brought 
it, according to every man’s power ; then they make another 
Pirua, with the same ceremonies, saying that they renew it, 
to the end the seed of maize may not perish, and if it 
answers that it hath force sufficient to last longer, they leave 
it until the next year. This foolish vanity continueth to 
this day, and it is very common amongst the Indians to 
have these Piruas.” ' 

In this description of the custom there seems to be 
some error. Probably it was the dressed-up bunch of 
maize, not the granary (Pzrua), which was worshipped 
by the Peruvians and regarded as the Mother of the 
Maize. This is confirmed by what we know of the Peruvian 
custom from another source. The Peruvians, we are told, 
believed all useful plants to be animated by a divine being 
who causes their growth. According to the particular plant, 
these divine beings were called the Maize-mother (Zara- 
mama), the Quinoa-mother (Quznoa-mama), the Coca-mother 
(Coca-mama), and the Potato-mother (Axo-mama). Figures 
of these divine mothers were made respectively of ears of 
maize and leaves of the quinoa and coca plants; they were 
dressed in women’s clothes and worshipped. Thus the 
Maize-mother was represented by a puppet made of stalks of 
maize dressed in full female attire; and the Indians believed 
that “as mother, it had the power of producing and giving 
birth to much maize.”? Probably, therefore, Acosta mis- 


1 J. de Acosta, Natural and Moral Forschungen, pp. 342 sg. Mann- 
History of the Indies, bk. v. ch, 28, hardt’s authority is a Spanish tract 
vol. ii. p. 374 (Hakluyt Society, (Carta pastorale de exortacion e instruc- 
London, 1880). In quoting the pass- cion contra las idolatrias de los Indios 
age I have modernised the spelling. del argobispado de Lima) by Pedro de 
The original Spanish text of Acosta’s Villagomez, Archbishop of Lima, 
work was reprinted in a convenient published at Lima in 1649, and com- 
form at Madrid in 1894. See vol. ii, municated to Mannhardt by J. J. 
P. 117 of that edition. v. Tschudi. The Carta Pastorale itself 

2 W, Mannhardt, Mythologische seems to be partly based on an earlier 
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understood his informant, and the Mother of the Maize which 
he describes was not the granary (Pirua), but the bunch of 


maize dressed in rich vestments. 


The Peruvian Mother of 


the Maize, like the harvest-Maiden at Balquhidder, was kept 
for a year in order that by her means the corn might grow 
and multiply. But lest her strength might not suffice to last 


work, the Extirpacion de la Idolatria 
del Piru. Dirigido al Rey N.S. en 
Su real conseto de Indias, por el Padre 
Pablo Joseph de Arriaga de la Com- 
pañia de Jesus (Lima, 1621). A copy 
of this work is possessed by the British 
Museum, where I consulted it. The 
writer explains (p. 16) that the Maize- 
mothers (Zaramamas) are of three 
sorts, namely (1) those which are 
made of maize stalks, dressed up like 
women, (2) those which are carved of 
stone in the likeness of cobs of maize, 
and (3) those which consist simply of 
fruitful stalks of maize or of two 
maize-cobs naturally joined together. 
These last, the writer tells us, were the 
principal Zaramamas, and were revered 
by the natives as Mothers of the Maize. 
Similarly, when two potatoes were 
found growing together the Indians 
called them Potato- mothers (4-xo- 
mamas) and kept them in order to 
get a good crop of potatoes. As 
Arriaga’s work is rare, it may be well 
to give his account of the Maize- 
mothers, Coca-mothers, and Potato- 
mothers in his own words. He says 
(p. 16): ‘‘ Zaramamas, son de tres 
maneras, y son las que se quentan entre 
las cosas halladas en los pueblos. La 
primera es una como muñeca hecha de 
cañas de maiz, vestida como muger con 
su anaco, y Ulicilla, y sus topos de 
plata, y entienden, que como madre 
tiene virtud de engendrar, y parir 
mucho maiz. A este modo tienen 
tambien Cocamamas para augmento de 
la coca. Otras son de piedra labradas 
como choclos, 0 mazorcas de maiz, con sus 
granos relevados, y de estas suelen tener 
muchas en lugar de Conopas [household 
gods]. Otras son algunas cañas fertiles 
de maiz, que con la fertilidad de la 
tierra dieron muchas magorcas, y 
grandes, o quando salen dos maçorcas 
juntas, y estas son las principales, 
Zaramamas, y asst las reverencian 


como a madres del mais, a estas llaman 
tambien Huantayzara, o Ayrihuayzara. 
A este tercer genero no le dan la 
adoracion gue a Huaca, ni Conopa, 
sino gue le tienen supersticiosamente 
como una cosa sagrada, y colgando 
estas cañas con muchos choclos de unos 
ramos de sauce bailen con ellas el bayle, 
que llaman Ayrihua, y acabado el 
bayle, las queman, y sacrifican a Libiac 
para que les de buena cosecha. Con 
la misma supersticion guardan das 
mazorcas del maiz, que salen muy 
pintadas, que llaman Micsazara, o 
Mantayzara, o Caullazara, y otros que 
llaman FPiruazara, que son otras 
maçorcas en gue van subiendo los 
granos no derechos sino haztendo 
caracol, Estas Micsazara, o Pirua- 
zara, ponen supersticiosamente en los 
montones de maiz, y en las Piruas (que 
son donde guardan el maiz) parague se 
las guarde, y el dia de las exhibiciones 
se junta tanto de estas maçorcas, que 
tienen bien que comer las mulas, La 
misma supersticion tienen con las que 
llaman Axomamas, que son quando 
salen algunas papas juntas, y las 
guardan para tener buena cosecha de 
papas.” The exhibiciones here referred 
to are the occasions when the Indians 
brought forth their idols and other 
relics of superstition and delivered 
them to the ecclesiastical visitors. 
At Tarija in Bolivia, down to the 
present time, a cross is set up at 
harvest in the maize-fields, and on it 
all maize- spadices growing as twins 
are hung. They are called Pacha- 
mamas (Earth-mothers) and are thought 
to bring good harvests. See Baron 
E. Nordenskiöld, ‘‘Travels on the 
Boundaries of Bolivia and Argentina,” 
The Geographical Journal, xxi. (1903) 
pp. 517, 518. Compare E, J. Payne, 
History of the New World called 
America (Oxford, 1892), i. 414 59. 
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till the next harvest, she was asked in the course of the 
year how she felt, and if she answered that she felt weak, she 
was burned and a fresh Mother of the Maize made, “to the 
end the seed of maize may not perish.” Here, it may be 
observed, we have a strong confirmation of the explanation 
already given of the custom of killing the god, both periodic- 
ally and occasionally. The Mother of the Maize was 
allowed, as a rule, to live through a year, that being the 
period during which her strength might reasonably be sup- 
posed to last unimpaired; but on any symptom of her 
strength failing she was put to death, and a fresh and vigorous 
Mother of the Maize took her place, lest the maize which 
depended on her for its existence should languish and decay. 

Hardly less clearly does the same train of thought come 
out in the harvest customs formerly observed by the Zapotecs 
of Mexico. At harvest the priests, attended by the nobles 
and people, went in procession to the maize fields, where they 
picked out the largest and finest sheaf. This they took 
with great ceremony to the town or village, and placed it in 
the temple upon an altar adorned with wild flowers. After 
sacrificing to the harvest god, the priests carefully wrapped 
up the sheaf in fine linen and kept it till seed-time. Then 
the priests and nobles met again at the temple, one of them 
bringing the skin of a wild beast, elaborately ornamented, in 
which the linen cloth containing the sheaf was enveloped. 
The sheaf was then carried once more in procession to the 
field from which it had been taken. Here a small cavity or 
subterranean chamber had been prepared, in which the 
precious sheaf was deposited, wrapt in its various envelopes. 
After sacrifice had been offered to the gods of the fields for 
an abundant crop the chamber was closed and covered over 
with earth. Immediately thereafter the sowing began. 
Finally, when the time of harvest drew near, the buried sheaf 
was solemnly disinterred by the priests, who distributed the 
grain to all who asked for it. The packets of grain so dis- 
tributed were carefully preserved as talismans till the harvest.) 
In these ceremonies, which continued to be annually cele- 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire 1859), iii. 40 sgg. Compare id., iii 
des Nations civilisées du Mexique et de 505 sg.; E. J. Payne, History of the 
PAmérique Centrale (Paris, 1857- New World called America, i. 419 sg. 
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brated long after the Spanish conquest, the intention of keep- 
ing the finest sheaf buried in the maize field from seed-time 
to harvest was undoubtedly to quicken the growth of the 
maize. 

A fuller and to some extent different account of the 
ancient Mexican worship of the maize has been given us 
by the Franciscan monk Bernardino de Sahagun, who arrived 
in Mexico in 1529, only eight years after its conquest by 
the Spaniards, and devoted the remaining sixty-one years 
of his long life to labouring among the Indians for their 
moral and spiritual good. Uniting the curiosity of a 
scientific enquirer to the zeal of a missionary, and adorning 
both qualities with the humanity and benevolence of a 
good man, he obtained from the oldest and most learned 
of the Indians accounts of their ancient customs and beliefs, 
and embodied them in a work which, for combined interest 
of matter and fulness of detail, has perhaps never been 
equalled in the records of aboriginal peoples brought into 
contact with European civilisation. This great document, 
after lying neglected in the dust of Spanish archives for cen- 
turies, was discovered and published almost simultaneously 
in Mexico and England in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. It exists in the double form of an Aztec text and 
a Spanish translation, both due to Sahagun himself. Only 
the Spanish version has hitherto been published in full, but 
the original Aztec text, to judge by the few extracts of it 
which have been edited and translated, appears to furnish 
much more ample details on many points, and in the interest 
of learning it is greatly to be desired that a complete edition 
and translation of it should be given to the world. 

Fortunately, among the sections of this great work which 
have been edited and translated from the Aztec original into 
German by Professor Eduard Seler of Berlin is a long one 
describing the religious festivals of the ancient Mexican 
calendar From it we learn some valuable particulars as to 


1 E, Seler, <“ Altmexikanische of the Mexican gods, has been edited 


Studien, ii,” Verdffentlichungen aus 
dem königlichen Museum fiir Volker- 
kunde, vi. (Berlin, 1899) 2/4 Heft, 
pp. 67 sgg. Another chapter of 
Sahagun’s work, describing the costumes 


and translated into German by Pro- 
fessor E. Seler in the same series 
of publications (‘‘ Altmexikanische 
Studien,” Verdffentlichungen aus dem 
königlichen Museum für Völkerkunde, 
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the worship of the Maize-goddess and the ceremonies observed 
by the Mexicans for the purpose of ensuring a good crop 
of maize. The festival was the fourth of the Aztec year, 
and went by the name of the Great Vigil. It fell on a date 
which corresponds to the seventh of April. The name of 
the Maize-goddess was Chicome couatl, and the Mexicans 
conceived and represented her in the form of a woman, red 
in face and arms and legs, wearing a paper crown dyed 
vermilion, and clad in garments of the hue of ripe cherries. 
No doubt the red colour of the goddess and her garments 
referred to the deep orange hue of the ripe maize; it was 
like the yellow hair of the Greek corn-goddess Demeter. 
She was supposed to make all kinds of maize, beans, and 
vegetables to grow. On the day of the festival the Mexicans 
sent out to the maize-fields and fetched from every field 
a plant of maize, which they brought to their houses and 
greeted as their maize-gods, setting them up in their 
dwellings, clothing them in garments, and placing food 
before them. And after sunset they carried the maize- 
plants to the temple of the Maize-goddess, where they 
snatched them from one another and fought and struck 
each other with them. Further, at this festival they brought 
to the temple of the Maize-goddess the maize-cobs which 
were to be used in the sowing. The cobs were carried by 
three maidens in bundles of seven wrapt in red paper. One 
of the girls was small with short hair, another was older 
with long hair hanging down, and the third was full-grown 
with her hair wound round her head. Red feathers were 
gummed to the arms and legs of the three maidens and 
their faces were painted, probably to resemble the red 
Maize-goddess, whom they may be supposed to have 
personated at various stages of the growth of the corn. 
The maize-cobs which they brought to the temple of the 
Maize-goddess were called by the name of the Maize-god 
Cinteotl, and they were afterwards deposited in the granary 


i, 4 (Berlin, 1890) pp. 117 sgg.) œR. P. Fray Bernardino de Sahagun, 
Sahagun’s work as a whole is known Paris, 1880). As to the life and 
to me only in the excellent French character of Sahagun see M. R. 
translation of Messrs. D. Jourdanet Simeon’s introduction to the transla. 
and R. Simeon (Histoire Générale des tion, pp. vii. sgg. 

choses de la Nouvelle-Espagne par le 
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and kept there as “the heart of the granary ” till the sowing 
time came round, when they were used as seed.! 

The eastern Indians of North America, who subsisted 
to a large extent by the cultivation of maize, generally 
conceived the spirit of the maize as a woman, and supposed 
that the plant itself had sprung originally from the blood 
drops or the dead body of the Corn Woman. In the sacred 
formulas of the Cherokee the corn is sometimes invoked as 
“the Old Woman,” and one of their myths relates how a 
hunter saw a fair woman issue from a single green stalk of 
corn? The Iroquois believe the Spirit of the Corn, the 
Spirit of Beans, and the Spirit of Squashes to be three 
sisters clad in the leaves of their respective plants, very fond 
of each other, and delighting to dwell together. This divine 
trinity is known by the name of De-o-ha’-ko, which means 
“Our Life” or “Our Supporters.” The three persons of 
the trinity have no individual names, and are never 
mentioned separately except by means of description. The 
Indians have a legend that of old the corn was easily 
cultivated, yielded abundantly, and had a grain exceedingly 
rich in oil, till the Evil One, envious of this good gift of 
the Great Spirit to man, went forth into the fields and 
blighted them. And still, when the wind rustles in the 
corn, the pious Indian fancies he hears the Spirit of the 
Corn bemoaning her blighted fruitfulness. The Huichol 
Indians of Mexico imagine maize to be a little girl, who 
may sometimes be heard weeping in the fields; so afraid 
is she of the wild beasts that eat the corn.‘ 


1 B. de Sahagun, Aztec text of book 
ii, translated by Professor E. Seler, 


of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Part I. (Washington, 1900) pp. 423, 


« Altmexikanische Studien,  ii.,” 
Veriffentlichungen aus dem königlichen 
Museum fir Völkerkunde, vi. 2/4 Heft 
(Berlin, 1899), pp. 188-194. The 
account of the ceremonies given in the 
Spanish version of Sahagun’s work is a 
good deal more summary. See B. de 
Sahagun, Histoire Générale des choses 
de la Nouvelle Espagne (Paris, 1880), 


« Myths of the 
Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Report 
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432. See further Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
Second Edition, pp. 296 sg. 


3 L, H. Morgan, League of the 
Troquots (Rochester, 1851), pp. 161 
5g., 199. According to the Iroquois 
the corn plant sprang from the bosom 
of the mother of the Great Spirit after 
her burial (L. H. Morgan, of. cit. 
p. 199 note 1), 

4 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico 
(London, 1903), ii. 280. 
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§ 2. The Mother-cotton in the Punjaub 


In the Punjaub, to the east of the Jumna, when the 
cotton boles begin to burst, it is usual to select the largest 
plant in the field, sprinkle it with butter-milk and rice-water, 
and then bind to it pieces of cotton taken from the other 
plants of the field. This selected plant is called Sirdar or 
Bhogaldat, that is “mother-cotton,” from dhogla, a name 
sometimes given to a large cotton-pod, and dat (for daiya), 
“a mother,” and after it has been saluted, prayers are 
offered that the other plants may resemble it in the richness 
of their produce.’ 


§ 3. The Barley Bride among the Berbers 


The conception of the corn-spirit as a bride seems 
to come out clearly in a ceremony still practised by 
the Berbers near Tangier, in Morocco. When the women 
assemble in the fields to weed the green barley or reap the 
crops, they take with them a straw figure dressed like a 
woman, and set it up among the corn. Suddenly a group of 
horsemen from a neighbouring village gallops up and carries 
off the straw puppet amid the screams and cries of the women. 
However, the ravished effigy is rescued by another band of 
mounted men, and after a struggle it remains, more or less 
dishevelled, in the hands of the women. That this pretended 
abduction is a mimic marriage appears from a Berber 
custom in accordance with which, at a real wedding, the 
bridegroom carries off his seemingly unwilling bride on horse- 
back, while she screams and pretends to summon her friends 
to her rescue. No fixed date is appointed for the simulated 
abduction of the straw woman from the barley-field, the time 
depends upon the state of the crops, but the day and hour 
are made public before the event. Each village used to prac- 
tise this mimic contest for possession of the straw woman, 
who probably represents the Barley Bride, but nowadays the 
custom is growing obsolete.” 

1H. M. Elliot, Supplemental Glos- 2 W., B. Harris, ‘*The Berbers of 
sary of Terms used in the North-West- Morocco,” Journal of the Anthro- 


ern Provinces, edited by J. Beames ological Institute, xxvii. (1898) p. 
{London, 1869), i. 254. 68. 
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An earlier account of what seems to be the same practice 
runs as follows : “ There is a curious custom which seems to 
be a relic of their pagan masters, who made this and the 
adjoining regions of North Africa the main granary of their 
Latin empire. When the young corn has sprung up, which 
it does about the middle of February, the women of the 
villages make up the figure of a female, the size of a very 
large doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fashion they can 
contrive, covering it with ornaments to which all in the 
village contribute something ; and they give it a tall, peaked 
head-dress. This image they carry in procession round 
their fields, screaming and singing a peculiar ditty. The 
doll is borne by the foremost woman, who must yield it to 
any one who is quick enough to take the lead of her, which 
is the cause of much racing and squabbling. The men also 
have a similar custom, which they perform on horseback. 
They call the image Mata. These ceremonies are said by 
the people to bring good luck. Their efficacy ought to be 
great, for you frequently see crowds of men engaged in 
their performances running and galloping recklessly over the 
young crops of wheat and barley. Such customs are 
directly opposed to the faith of Islam, and I never met with 
a Moor who could in any way enlighten me as to their 
origin. The Berber tribes, the most ancient race now 
remaining in these regions, to which they give the name, are 
the only ones which retain this antique usage, and it is 
viewed by the Arabs and dwellers in the town as a remnant 
of idolatry.”’ We may conjecture that this gaudily dressed 
effigy of a female, which the Berber women carry about 
their fields when the corn is sprouting, represents the Corn- 
mother, and that the procession is designed to promote the 
growth of the crops by imparting to them the quickening 
influence of the goddess. We can therefore understand why 
there should be a competition among the women for the 
possession of the effigy; each woman probably hopes to 
secure for herself and her crops a larger measure of fertility 
by appropriating the image of the Corn-mother. The 
competition on horseback among the men is no doubt to be 


1 Sir John Drummond Hay, Western Animals (1844), p. 9, quoted in Folk- 
Barbary, its Wild Tribes and Savage lore, vii. (1896) pp. 306 sg. 
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explained similarly ; they, too, race with each other in their 
eagerness to possess themselves of an effigy, perhaps of a 
male power of the corn, by whose help they expect to pro- 
cure a heavy crop. Such contests for possession of the 
corn-spirit embodied in the corn-stalks are common, as we 
have seen, among the reapers on the harvest fields of 
Europe. Perhaps they help to explain some of the contests 
in the Eleusinian games, among which horse-races as well as 
foot-races were included,’ 


§ 4. The Rice-mother in the East Indies 


If the reader still feels any doubts as to the meaning 
of the harvest customs which have been practised within 
living memory by European peasants, these doubts may 
perhaps be dispelled by comparing the customs observed at 
the rice-harvest by the Malays and Dyaks of the East Indies. 
For these Eastern peoples have not, like our peasantry, 
advanced beyond the intellectual stage at which the customs 
originated; their theory and their practice are still in 
unison; for them the quaint rites which in Europe have 
long dwindled into mere fossils, the pastime of clowns and 
the puzzle of the learned, are still living realities of which 
they can render an intelligible and truthful account. Hence 
a study of their beliefs and usages concerning the rice may 
throw some light on the true meaning of the ritual of the 
corn in ancient Greece and modern Europe. 

Now the whole of the ritual which the Malays and 
Dyaks observe in connexion with the rice is founded on the 
simple conception of the rice as animated by a soul like 
that which these people attribute to mankind. They explain 
the phenomena of reproduction, growth, decay and death in 
the rice on the same principles on which they explain the 
corresponding phenomena in human beings. They imagine 
that in the fibres of the plant, as in the body of a man, 
there is a certain vital element, which is so far independent 
of the plant that it may for a time be completely separated 
from it without fatal effects, though if its absence be 
prolonged beyond certain limits the plant will wither and 

1 See above, pp. 70 sgg. 
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die. This vital yet separable element is what, for the want 
of a better word, we must call the soul of a plant, just as a 
similar vital and separable element is commonly supposed 
to constitute the soul of man; and on this theory or myth 
of the plant-soul is built the whole worship of the cereals, 
just as on the theory or myth of the human soul is built 
the whole worship of the dead,—a towering superstructure 
reared on a slender and precarious foundation. 

The strict parallelism between the Indonesian ideas 
about the soul of man and the soul of rice is well brought 
out by Mr. R. J. Wilkinson in the following passage: “The 
spirit of life——which, according to the ancient Indonesian 
belief, existed in all things, even in what we should now 
consider inanimate objects—is known as the sémangat. It 
was not a ‘soul’ in the modern English sense, since it was 
not the exclusive possession of mankind, its separation from 
the body did not necessarily mean death, and its nature may 
possibly not have been considered immortal. At the present 
day, if a Malay feels faint, he will describe his condition by 
saying that his ‘spirit of life’ is weak or is ‘flying’ from his 
body ; he sometimes appeals to it to return: ‘ Hither, hither, 
bird of my soul.’ Or again, if a Malay lover wishes to 
influence the mind of a girl, he may seek to obtain control 
of her sémangat, for he believes that this spirit of active and 
vigorous life must quit the body when the body sleeps and 
so be liable to capture by the use of magic arts. It is, 
however, in the ceremonies connected with the so-called 
‘spirit of the rice-crops’ that the peculiar characteristics of 
the sémangat come out most clearly. The Malay considers 
it essential that the spirit of life should not depart from the 
rice intended for next year’s sowing as otherwise the dead 
seed would fail to produce any crop whatever. He, there- 
fore, approaches the standing rice-crops at harvest-time in a 
deprecatory manner ; he addresses them in endearing terms ; 
he offers propitiatory sacrifices; he fears that he may scare 
away the timorous ‘bird of life’ by the sight of a weapon or 
the least sign of violence. He must reap the seed-rice, but 
he does it with a knife of peculiar shape, such that the cruel 
blade is hidden away beneath the reaper’s fingers and does 
not alarm the ‘soul of the rice? When once the seed-rice 
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has been harvested, more expeditious reaping-tools may be 
employed, since it is clearly unnecessary to retain the spirit 
of life in grain that is only intended for the cooking-pot. 
Similar rites attend all the processes of rice-cultivation—the 
sowing and the planting-out as well as the harvest,—for at 
each of these stages there is a risk that the vitality of the 
crop may be ruined if the bird of life is scared away. In 
the language used by the high-priests of these very ancient 
ceremonies we constantly find references to Sri (the Hindu 
Goddess of the Crops), to the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, 
and to Adam who, according to Moslem tradition, was the 
first planter of cereals;—many of these references only 
represent the attempts of the conservative Malays to make 
their old religions harmonize with later beliefs. Beneath 
successive layers of religious veneer, we see the animism of 
the old Indonesians, the theory of a bird-spirit of life, and 
the characteristic view that the best protection against evil 
lies in gentleness and courtesy to all animate and inanimate 
things.” ? 

“Tt is a familiar fact,” says another eminent authority on 
the East Indies, “that the Indonesian imagines rice to be 
animated, to be provided with ‘soul-stuff.” Since rice is 
everywhere cultivated in the Indian Archipelago, and 
with some exceptions is the staple food, we need not 
wonder that the Indonesian conceives the rice to be not 
merely animated in the ordinary sense but to be possessed 
of a soul-stuff which in strength and dignity ranks with that 
of man. Thus the Bataks apply the same word ‘fond? to 
the soul-stuff of rice and the soul-stuff of human beings, 
Whereas the Dyaks of Poelopetak give the name of gana to 
the soul-stuff of things, animals, and plants, they give the 
name of hambaruan to the soul-stuff of rice as well as of 


1 R., J. Wilkinson (of the Civil Ser- 
vice of the Federated Malay States), 
Malay Beliefs (London and Leyden, 
1906), pp. 49-51. On the conception 
of the soul as a bird, see Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul, pp. 33 sgg. The 
Toradjas of Central Celebes think that 
the soul of the rice is embodied in a 
pretty little blue bird, which builds its 
nest in the rice-field when the ears are 


forming and vanishes after harvest. 
Hence no one may drive away, much 
less kill, these birds; to do so would 
not only injure the crop, the sacrilegious 
wretch himself would suffer from sick- 
ness, which might end in blindness. 
See A. C. Kruyt, “De Rijstmoeder 
in den Indischen Archipel,” p. 374 
(see the full reference in the next 
note). 
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man. So also the inhabitants of Halmahera call the soul- 
stuff of things and plants gvhz and duhutu, but in men and 
food they recognise a gurumi. Of the Javanese, Malays, 
Macassars, Buginese, and the inhabitants of the island of 
Buru we know that they ascribe a sumangé, sumangat, or 
séuangat to rice as well as to men. So it is with the 
Toradjas of Central Celebes ; while they manifestly conceive 
all things and plants as animated, they attribute a zanoana 
or soul-stuff only to men, animals, and rice. It need hardly 
be said that this custom originates in the very high value 
that is set on rice.” 1 

Believing the rice to be animated by a soul like that 
of a man, the Indonesians naturally treat it with the 
deference and the consideration which they shew to their 
fellows. Thus they behave towards the rice in bloom as 
they behave towards a pregnant woman; they abstain from 
firing guns or making loud noises in the field, lest they 
should so frighten the soul of the rice that it would mis- 
carry and bear no grain; and for the same reason they will 
not talk of corpses or demons in the rice-fields. | Moreover, 
they feed the blooming rice with foods of various kinds 
which are believed to be wholesome for women with child ; 
but when the rice-ears are just beginning to form, they are 
looked upon as infants, and women go through the fields 
feeding them with rice-pap as if they were human babes.” 
In such natural and obvious comparisons of the breeding 
plant to a breeding woman, and of the young grain to a 
young child, is to be sought the origin of the kindred Greek 


1 A, C. Kruyt, “De Rijstmoederin stuff” rather than of ‘‘a soul,” because, 


den Indischen Archipel,” Verslagen en 
Mededeelingen der koninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letter- 
kunde, Vierde Reeks, v. part 4 (Am- 
sterdam, 1903), pp. 361 sg. This 
essay (pp. 361-411) contains a valuable 
collection of facts relating to what the 
writer calls the Rice-mother in the 
East Indies. But it is to be observed 
that while all the Indonesian peoples 
seem to treat a certain portion of the 
rice at harvest with superstitious respect 
and ceremony, only a part of them 
actually call it ‘*the Rice-mother.” 
Mr. Kruyt prefers to speak of ‘‘soul- 


according to him, in living beings the 
animating principle is conceived, not 
as a tiny being confined to a single 
part of the body, but as a sort of fluid 
or ether diffused through every part of 
the body. See his work, Het Ani- 
misme in den Indischen Archipel (The 
Hague, 1906), pp. I sgg. In the 
latter work (pp. 145-150) the writer 
gives a more summary account of the 
Indonesian theory of the rice-soul. 

2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 28 sg.; A. C. Kruyt, 
‘© De Rijstmoeder,” of. cit. pp. 363 57.5 
370 599+ 
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conception of the Corn-mother and the Corn-daughter, 
Demeter and Persephone, and we need not go further afield 
to search for it in a primitive division of labour between the 
sexes But if the timorous feminine soul of the rice can be 
frightened into a miscarriage even by loud noises, it is easy 
to imagine what her feelings must be at harvest, when 
people are under the sad necessity of cutting down the rice 
with the knife. At so critical a season every precaution 
must be used to render the necessary surgical operation of 
reaping as inconspicuous and as painless as possible. For 
that reason, as we have seen,” the reaping of the seed-rice is 
done with knives of a peculiar pattern, such that the blades 
are hidden in the reapers’ hands and do not frighten the rice- 
spirit till the very last moment, when her head is swept off 
almost before she is aware; and from a like delicate motive 
the reapers at work in the fields employ a special form of 
speech, which the rice-spirit cannot be expected to under- 
stand, so that she has no warning or inkling of what is 
going forward till the heads of rice are safely deposited in 
the basket.® 

Among the Indonesian peoples who thus personify the 
rice we may take the Kayans or Bahaus of Central Borneo as 
typical. As we have already seen, they are essentially an 
agricultural people devoted to the cultivation of rice, which 
furnishes their staple food ; their religion is deeply coloured 
by this main occupation of their lives, and it presents many 
analogies to the Eleusinian worship of the corn-goddesses 
Demeter and Persephone.* And just as the Greeks regarded 
corn as a gift of the goddess Demeter, so the Kayans 
believe that rice, maize, sweet potatoes, tobacco, and all the 
other products of the earth which they cultivate, were 
originally created for their benefit by the spirits.° 

In order to secure and detain the volatile soul of the 
rice the Kayans resort to a number of devices. Among the 
instruments employed for this purpose are a miniature 
ladder, a spatula, and a basket containing hooks, thorns, and 


1 See above, pp. I13 sgg. Rijstmoeder,” of. cit. p. 372. 

2 See above, p. 181. 4 See above, pp. 92 sqq. 

3 See Taboo and the Perils of the 5 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 
Soul, pp. 411 sg.3 A. C. Kruyt, De Borneo (Leyden, 1904-1907), i. 157 sg. 
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cords. With the spatula the priestess strokes the soul of catching 


the rice down the little ladder into the basket, where it is 
naturally held fast by the hooks, the thorn, and the cord ; 
and having thus captured and imprisoned the soul she 
conveys it into the rice-granary. Sometimes a bamboo box 
and a net are used for the same purpose. And in order to 
ensure a good harvest for the following year it is necessary 
not only to detain the soul of all the grains of rice which 
are safely stored in the granary, but also to attract and 
recover the soul of all the rice that has been lost through 
falling to the earth or being eaten by deer, apes, and pigs, 
For this purpose instruments of various sorts have been 
invented by the priests. One, for example, is a bamboo 
vessel provided with four hooks made from the wood of a 
fruit-tree, by means of which the absent rice-soul may be 
hooked and drawn back into the vessel, which is then hung 
up in the house. Sometimes two hands carved out of the 
wood of a fruit-tree are used for the same purpose. And 
every time that a Kayan housewife fetches rice from the 
granary for the use of her household, she must propitiate 
the souls of the rice in the granary, lest they should be 
angry at being robbed of their substance. To keep them 
in good humour a bundle of shavings of a fruit-tree and 
a little basket are always hung in the granary. An egg 
and a small vessel containing the juice of sugar-cane are 
attached as offerings to the bundle of shavings, and the 
basket contains a sacred mat, which is used at fetching the 
rice. When the housewife comes to fetch rice from the 
granary, she pours juice of the sugar-cane on the egg, takes 
the sacred mat from the basket, spreads it on the ground, 
lays a stalk of rice on it, and explains to the souls of the 
tice the object of her coming. Then she kneels before the 
mat, mutters some prayers or spells, eats a single grain from 
the rice-stalk, and having restored the various objects to 
their proper place, departs from the granary with the 
requisite amount of rice, satisfied that she has discharged 
her religious duty to the spirits of the rice. At harvest the 
spirits of the rice are propitiated with offerings of food and 
water, which are carried by children to the rice-fields. At 
evening the first rice-stalks which have been cut are solemnly 
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brought home in a consecrated basket to the beating of a 
gong, and all cats and dogs are driven from the house before 
the basket with its precious contents is brought in. 

Among the Kayans of the Mahakam river in Central 
Borneo the sowing of the rice is immediately preceded by a 
performance of masked men, which is intended to attract the 
soul or rather souls of the rice and so to make sure that the 
harvest will be a good one. The performers represent 
spirits; for, believing that spirits are mightier than men, 
the Kayans imagine that they can acquire and exert super- 
human power by imitating the form and actions of spirits.’ 
To support their assumed character they wear grotesque masks 
with goggle eyes, great teeth, huge ears, and beards of white 
goat’s hair, while their bodies are so thickly wrapt up in 
shredded banana-leaves that to the spectator they present 
the appearance of unwieldy masses of green foliage. The 
leader of the band carries a long wooden hook or rather 
crook, the shaft of which is partly whittled into loose 
fluttering shavings. These disguises they don at a 
little distance from the village, then dropping down the 
river in boats they land and march in procession to an open 
space among the houses, where the people, dressed out in all 
their finery, are waiting to witness the performance. Here 
the maskers range themselves in a circle and dance for some 
time under the burning rays of the midday sun, waving their 
arms, shaking and turning their heads, and executing a 
variety of steps to the sound of a gong, which is beaten 
according to a rigidly prescribed rhythm. After the dance 
they form a line, one behind the other, to fetch the vagrant 
soul of the rice from far countries. At the head of the 
procession marches the leader holding high his crook and 
behind him follow all the other masked men in their leafy 
costume, each holding his fellow by the hand. As he 
strides along, the leader makes a motion with his crook 
as if he were hooking something and drawing it to himself, 
and the gesture is imitated by all his followers. What 

1 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, of. cite i, the masked dances and pantomimes of 
118-121. Compare id., J Centraal many savage tribes. If that is So, it 
Borneo (Leyden, 1900), i. 154 sgg. shews how deeply the principle of 


m imitative magic has influenced savage 
? A similar belief probably explains religion. 
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he is thus catching are the souls of the rice, which 
sometimes wander far away, and by drawing them home 
to the village he is believed to ensure that the seed of 
the rice which is about to be sown will produce a plentiful 
harvest. As the spirits are thought not to possess the 
power of speech, the actors who personate them may not 
utter a word, else they would run the risk of falling down 
dead. The great field of the chief is sown by repre- 
sentatives of all the families, both free and slaves, on the 
day after the masquerade. On the same day the free 
families sacrifice on their fields and begin their sowing on 
one or other of the following days. Every family sets up 
in its field a sacrificial stage or altar, with which the sowers 
must remain in connexion during the time of sowing. 
Therefore no stranger may pass between them and the 
stage ; indeed the Kayans are not allowed to have anything 
to do with strangers in the fields; above all they may not 
speak with them. If such a thing should accidentally happen, 
the sowing must cease for that day. At the sowing festival, 
but at no other time, Kayan men of the Mahakam river, like 
their brethren of the Mendalam river, amuse themselves 
with spinning tops. For nine days before the masquerade 
takes place the people are bound to observe certain taboos: 
no stranger may enter the village: no villager may pass the 
night out of his own house: they may not hunt, nor pluck 
fruits, nor fish with the casting-net or the drag-net.’ In this 
tribe the proper day for sowing is officially determined by 
a priest from an observation of the sun setting behind the 
hills in a line with two stones which the priest has set up, 
one behind the other. However, the official day often does 
not coincide with the actual day of sowing. 

The masquerade thus performed by the Kayans of the 
Mahakam river before sowing the rice is an instructive 
example of a religious or rather magical drama acted for 
the express purpose of ensuring a good crop. As such it 
may be compared to the drama of Demeter and Persephone, 


1 A, W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch observed at the sowing season by the 
Borneo, i. 322-330. Compare íd., Jn Kayans of the Mendalam river, see 
Centraal Borneo, i. 185 sg. Astothe above, pp. 94597. iE: 
masquerades performed and the taboos 2 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, of. cif. i. 317. 
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the Corn-mother and the Corn-maiden, which was annually 
played at the Eleusinian mysteries shortly before the 
autumnal sowing of the corn. If my interpretation of these 
mysteries is correct, the intention of the Greek and of the 
Kayan drama was one and the same. 

At harvest the Dyaks of Northern Borneo have a special 
feast, the object of which is “to secure the soul of the rice, 
which if not so detained, the produce of their farms would 
speedily rot and decay. At sowing time, a little of the 
principle of life of the rice, which at every harvest is secured 
by their priests, is planted with their other seeds, and is thus 
propagated and communicated.” The mode of securing the 
soul of the rice varies in different tribes. In the Quop district 
the ceremony is performed by the chief priest alone, first in the 
long broad verandah of the common house and afterwards 
in each separate family apartment. As a preparation for 
the ceremony a bamboo altar, decorated with green boughs 
and red and white streamers, is erected in the verandah, 
and presents a very gay appearance. Here the people, old 
and young, assemble, the priestesses dressed in gorgeous 
array and the elder men wearing bright-coloured jackets and 
trousers of purple, yellow, or scarlet hue, while the young 
men and lads beat gongs and drums. When the priest, 
with a bundle of charms in either hand, is observed to be 
gazing earnestly in the air at something invisible to common 
eyes, the band strikes up with redoubled energy, and the 
elderly men in the gay breeches begin to shriek and revolve 
round the altar in the dance. Suddenly the priest starts 
up and makes a rush at the invisible object; men run to 
him with white cloths, and as he shakes his charms over the 
cloths a few grains of rice fall into them. These grains are 
the soul of the rice; they are carefully folded up in the 
cloths and laid at the foot of the altar. The same perform- 
ance is afterwards repeated in every family apartment. In 
some tribes the soul of the rice is secured at midnight. Out- 
side the village a lofty altar is erected in an open space 
surrounded by the stately forms of the tropical palms. 
Huge bonfires cast a ruddy glow over the scene and light 
up the dusky but picturesque forms of the Dyaks as they 
move in slow and solemn dance round the altar, some 
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bearing lighted tapers in their hands, others brass salvers 
with offerings of rice, others covered baskets, of which the 
contents are hidden from all but the initiated. The corner- 
posts of the altar are lofty bamboos, whose leafy tops are 
yet green and rustle in the wind; and from one of them 
a long narrow streamer of white cloth hangs down, Suddenly 
elders and priests rush at this streamer, seize the end of it, 
and amid the crashing music of drums and gongs and the 
yells of the spectators begin dancing and swaying themselves 
backwards and forwards, and to and fro. A priest or elder 
mounts the altar amid the shouts of the bystanders and 
shakes the tall bamboos violently ; and in the midst of all 
this excitement and hubbub small stones, bunches of hair, 
and grains of rice fall at the feet of the dancers, and are 
carefully picked up by watchful attendants. These grains 
are the soul of the rice. The ceremony ends with several 
of the oldest priestesses falling, or pretending to fall, sense- 
less to the ground, where, till they come to themselves, their 
heads are supported and their faces fanned by their younger 
colleagues. At the end of the harvest, when the year’s crop 
has been garnered, another feast is held. A pig and fowls 
are killed, and for four days gongs are beaten and dancing 
kept up. For eight days the village is tabooed and no 
stranger may enter it. At this festival the ceremony of 
catching the soul of the rice is repeated to prevent the crop 
from rotting; and the soul so obtained is mixed with the 
seed-rice of the next year.’ 

The same need of securing the soul of the rice, if the 
crop is to thrive, is keenly felt by the Karens of Burma. 
When a rice-field does not flourish, they suppose that the 
soul (kelak) of the rice is in some way detained from the rice. 
If the soul cannot be called back, the crop will fail. The 
following formula is used in recalling the e/ah (soul) of the 
rice: “O come, rice-kelai, come! Come to the field. Come 
to the rice. With seed of each gender, come. Come from 
the river Kho, come from the river Kaw; from the place 
where they meet, come. Come from the West, come from 


1 Spenser St. John, Life in the quoted in H. Ling Roth’s Natives of 
Forests of the Far East? (London, Sarawak and British North Borneo 
1863), i. 187, 192 sgg.; W. Chalmers, (London, 1896), i, 412-414. 
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the East. From the throat of the bird, from the maw of 
the ape, from the throat of the elephant. Come from the 
sources of rivers and their mouths. Come from the country 
of the Shan and Burman. From the distant kingdoms come 
From all granaries come. O rice-#e/a/, come to the rice.” ? 

Among the Taungthu of Upper Burma it is customary, 
when all the rice-fields have been reaped, to make a trail of 
unhusked rice (paddy) and husks all the way from the fields 
to the farm-house in order to guide the spirit or butterfly, 
as they call it, of the rice home to the granary. Care is 
taken that there should be no break in the trail, and the 
butterfly of the rice is invited with loud cries to come to the 
house. Were the spirit of the rice not secured in this 
manner, next year’s harvest would bebad.? Similarly among 
the Cherokee Indians of North America “ care was always 
taken to keep a clean trail from the field to the house, so 
that the corn might be encouraged to stay at home and not 
go wandering elsewhere,” and “seven ears from the last 
year’s crop were always put carefully aside, in order to 
attract the corn, until the new crop was ripened.”* In Hsa 
Mong Hkam, a native state of Upper Burma, when two men 
work rice-fields in partnership, they take particular care as 
to the division of the grain between them. Each partner 
has a basket made, of which both top and bottom are 
carefully closed with wood to prevent the butterfly spirit of 
the rice from escaping ; for if it were to flutter away, the next 
year’s crop would be but poor.“ Among the Talaings of 
Lower Burma “the last sheaf is larger than the rest; it is 
brought home separately, usually if not invariably on the 
morning after the remainder of the harvest has been carted 
to the threshing-floor. The cultivators drive out in their 
bullock-cart, taking with them a woman’s comb, a looking- 
glass, and a woman’s skirt. The sheaf is dressed in the 
skirt, and apparently the form is gone through of presenting 


1 Rey. E. B. Cross, ‘*Onthe Karens,” 
Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, iv. (1854) p. 309. 

4 (Sir) J. G. Scott and J. P. 
Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
and of the Shan States (Rangoon, 
1900-1901), Part i. vol. i. p. 559. 


2 J. Mooney, ‘Myths of the 


Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Part i. (Washington, 1900) p. 423. 
Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
Edition, pp. 296 sg. 


(Sir) J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardi- 
man, of. cit. Part ii. vol. i. p, 172, 
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it with the glass and comb. It is then brought home in 
triumph, the people decking the cart with thcir silk kerchiefs, 
and cheering and singing the whole way. On their arrival 
home they celebrate the occasion with a feast. Strictly 
speaking the sheaf should be kept apart from the rest of the 
harvest ; owing, however, to the high price of paddy it often 
finds its way to the threshing-floor. Even when this is not 
the case it is rarely tended so carefully as it is said to have 
been in former days, and if not threshed with the remaining 
crop is apt to be eaten by the cattle. So far as I could 
ascertain it had never been the custom to keep it throughout 
the year; but on the first ploughing of the ensuing season 
there was some ceremony in connection with it. The name 
of the sheaf was Boumagyz; at first I was inclined to fancy 
that this was a contraction of ¢helinbon ma gyi, ‘the old 
woman of the threshing-floor. There are, however, various 
reasons for discarding this derivation, and I am unable to 
suggest any other.”? In this custom the personification of 
the last sheaf of rice as a woman comes out clearly in the 
practice of dressing it up in female attire. 

The Corn-mother of our European peasants has her 
match in the Rice-mother of the Minangkabauers of 
Sumatra. The Minangkabauers definitely attribute a soul 
to rice, and will sometimes assert that rice pounded in the 
usual way tastes better than rice ground in a mill, because 
in the mill the body of the rice was so bruised and battered 
that the soul has fled from it. Like the Javanese they 
think that the rice is under the special guardianship of a 
female spirit called Saning Sari, who is conceived as so 
closely knit up with the plant that the rice often goes by 
her name, as with the Romans the corn might be called 
Ceres. In particular Saning Sari is represented by certain 
stalks or grains called zzdoea padt, that is, literally, “ Mother 
of Rice,” a name that is often given to the guardian spirit 
herself. This so-called Mother of Rice is the occasion of a 
number of ceremonies observed at the planting and harvesting 
of the rice as well as during its preservation in the barn. 


1 From a letter written to me by Furnivall adds that in Upper Burma 
Mr. J. S. Furnivall and dated Pegu the custom of the Bonmagyi sheaf is 
Club, Rangoon, 6/6 (sic). Mr. unknown. 
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When the seed of the rice is about to be sown in the 
nursery or bedding-out ground, where under the wet system 
of cultivation it is regularly allowed to sprout before being 
transplanted to the fields, the best grains are picked out to 
form the Rice-mother. These are then sown in the middle 
of the bed, and the common seed is planted round about 
them. The state of the Rice-mother is supposed to exert 
the greatest influence on the growth of the rice; if she 
droops or pines away, the harvest will be bad in consequence. 
The woman who sows the Rice-mother in the nursery lets 
her hair hang loose and afterwards bathes, as a means of 
ensuring an abundant harvest. When the time comes to 
transplant the rice from the nursery to the field, the Rice- 
mother receives a special place either in the middle or in a 
corner of the field, and a prayer or charm is uttered as 
follows: “ Saning Sari, may a measure of rice come from a 
stalk of rice and a basketful from a root; may you be 
frightened neither by lightning nor by passers-by! Sunshine 
make you glad; with the storm may you be at peace; and 
may rain serve to wash your face!” While the rice is 
growing, the particular plant which was thus treated as the 
Rice-mother is lost sight of; but before harvest another 
Rice-mother is found. When the crop is ripe for cutting, 
the oldest woman of the family or a sorcerer goes out to 
look for her. The first stalks seen to bend under a passing 
breeze are the Rice-mother, and they are tied together but 
not cut until the first-fruits of the field have been carried 
home to serve as a festal meal for the family and their 
friends, nay even for the domestic animals ; since it is Saning 
Sari’s pleasure that the beasts also should partake of her 
good gifts. After the meal has been eaten, the Rice-mother 
is fetched home by persons in gay attire, who carry her very 
carefully under an umbrella in a neatly worked bag to the 
barn, where a place in the middle is assigned to her. Every 
one believes that she takes care of the rice in the barn and 
even multiplies it not uncommonly. 


1 J. L. van der Toorn, “Het 63-65. In the charm recited at sowing 


animisme bij den Minangkabauer der 
Padangsche Bovenlanden,” Bijdragen 
tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch Indië, xxxix. (1890) pp. 


the Rice-mother in the bed, I have 
translated the Dutch word svoel as 
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When the Tomori of Central Celebes are about to plant 
the rice, they bury in the field some betel as an offering to 
the spirits who cause the rice to grow. Over the spot where 
the offering is buried a small floor of wood is laid, and the 
family sits on it and consumes betel together as a sort of 
silent prayer or charm to ensure the growth of the crop. 
The rice that is planted round this spot is the last to be 
reaped at harvest. At the commencement of the reaping 
the stalks of this patch of rice are tied together into a sheaf, 
which is called “the Mother of the Rice” (ineno pae), and 
offerings in the shape of rice, fowl’s liver, eggs, and other 
things are laid down before it. When all the rest of the 
rice in the field has been reaped, “the Mother of the Rice” 
is cut down and carried with due honour to the rice-barn, 
where it is laid on the floor, and all the other sheaves are 
piled upon it. The Tomori, we are told, regard the Mother 
of the Rice as a special offering made to the rice-spirit 
Omonga, who dwells in the moon. If that spirit is not 
treated with proper respect, for example if the people who 
fetch rice from the barn are not decently clad, he is angry 
and punishes the offenders by eating up twice as much rice 
in the barn as they have taken out of it; some people have 
heard him smacking his lips in the barn, as he devoured the 
rice. On the other hand the Toradjas of Central Celebes, 
who also practise the custom of the Rice-mother at harvest, 
regard her as the actual mother of the whole harvest, and 
therefore keep her carefully, lest in her absence the garnered 
store of rice should all melt away and disappear." Among 
the Tomori, as among other Indonesian peoples, reapers at 
work in the field make use of special words which differ 
from the terms in ordinary use; the reason for adopting this 
peculiar form of speech at reaping appears to be, as I have 
already pointed out, a fear of alarming the timid soul of the 
rice by revealing the fate in store for it? To the same 


doubtless identical with the English 
agricultural term ‘to stool,” which is 
said of a number of stalks sprouting 
from a single seed, as I learn from 
my friend Professor W. Somerville of 
Oxford. 

1 A. C. Kruijt, 


PT. V. VOL. I 


“ Eenige ethno- 


grafische aanteekeningen omtrent de 
Toboengkoe en de Tomori,” Mede- 
deelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xliv. (1900) pp. 
227, 230 sg. 

2 See Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, pp. 411 sg. 
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motive is perhaps to be ascribed the practice observed 
by the Tomori of asking each other riddles at harvest.’ 
Similarly among the Alfoors or Toradjas of Poso, in Central 
Celebes, while the people are watching the crops in the fields 
they amuse themselves with asking each other riddles and 
telling stories, and when any one guesses a riddle aright, the 
whole company cries out, “ Let our rice come up, let fat ears 
come up both in the lowlands and on the heights.” But all 
the time between harvest and the laying out of new fields 
the asking of riddles and the telling of stories is strictly 
forbidden.? Thus among these people it seems that the 
asking of riddles is for some reason regarded as a charm 
which may make or mar the crops. 

Among some of the Toradjas of Celebes the ceremony 
of cutting and bringing home the Mother of the Rice 
is observed as follows. When the crop is ripe in the 
fields, the Mother of the Rice (dmrong pire) must be 
fetched before the rest of the harvest is reaped. The 
ceremony is performed on a lucky day by a woman, who 
knows the rites. For three days previously she observes 
certain precautions to prevent the soul (soemangdna dse) of 
the rice from escaping out of the field, as it might be apt to 
do, if it got wind that the reapers with their cruel knives 
were so soon to crop the ripe ears. With this view she ties 
up a handful of standing stalks of the rice into a bunch in 
each corner of the field, while she recites an invocation 
to the spirits of the rice, bidding them gather in the field 
from the four quarters of the heaven. As a further pre- 
caution she stops the sluices, lest with the outrush of the 
water from the rice-field the sly soul of the rice should make 
good its escape. And she ties knots in the leaves of the 
rice-plants, all to hinder the soul of the rice from running 
away. This she does in the afternoon of three successive 
days. On the morning of the fourth day she comes again 
to the field, sits down in a corner of it, and kisses the rice 
three times, again inviting the souls of the rice to come 
thither and assuring them of her affection and care. Then 


1 A. C. Kruijt, of. cit. p. 228. elijk leven van den Poso- Alfoer,” 

Mededeelingen van wege het Nederland: 

2A. C. Kruijt, “Een en ander sche Zendelinggenootschap,xxxix. (1895) 
aangaande het geestelijk en maatschap- pp. 142 sg. 
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she cuts the bunch of rice-stalks which she had tied together 
on one of the previous days. The stalks in the bunch must 
be nine in number, and their leaves must be cut with them, 
not thrown away. As she cuts, she may not look about 
her, nor cry out, nor speak to any one, nor be spoken to; 
but she says to the rice, “The prophet reaps you. I take 
you, but you diminish not; I hold you in my hand and you 
increase, You are the links of my soul, the support of my 
body, my blessing, my salvation. There is no God but 
God.” Then she passes to another corner of the field to 
cut the bunch of standing rice in it with the same ceremony ; 
but before coming to it she stops half way to pluck another 
bunch of five stalks in like manner. Thus from the four 
sides of the field she collects in all fifty-six stalks of rice, 
which together make up the Mother of the Rice (durong 
pére). Then in a corner of the field she makes a little 
stage and lays the Mother of the Rice on it, with the ears 
turned towards the standing rice and the cut stalks 
towards the dyke which encloses the field. After that she 
binds the fifty-six stalks of the Rice-mother into a sheaf 
with the bark of a particular kind of tree. As she does so, 
she says, “The prophet binds you into a sheaf; the angel 
increases you; the awd//i cares for you. We loved and 
cared for each other.” Then, after anointing the sheaf and 
fumigating it with incense, she lays it on the little stage. 
On this stage she had previously placed several kinds of 
rice, betel, one or more eggs, sweetmeats, and young coco- 
nuts, all as offerings to the Mother of the Rice, who, if she 
did not receive these attentions, would be offended and visit 
people with sickness or even vanish away altogether. Some- 
times on large farms a fowl is killed and its blood deposited 
in the half of a coco-nut on the stage. The standing rice 
round about the stage is the last of the whole field to be 
reaped. When it has been cut, it is bound up with the 
Mother of the Rice into a single sheaf and carried home. 
Any body may carry the sheaf, but in doing so he or she 
must take care not to let it fall, or the Rice-mother would be 
angry and might disappear.’ 


1 G. Maan, “Eenige mededeelingen Toerateya ten opzichte van den 
omtrent de zeden en gewoonten der  rijstbouw,” Zwydschrift voor Indische 
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Among the Battas or Bataks of Sumatra the rice appears 
to be personified as a young unmarried woman rather than 
as a mother. On the first day of reaping the crop only a 
few ears of rice are plucked and made up into a little sheaf. 
After that the reaping may begin, and while it is going 
forward offerings of rice and betel are presented in the 
middle of the field to the spirit of the rice, who is personified 
under the name of Miss Dajang. The offering is accom- 
panied by a common meal shared by the reapers. When 
all the rice has been reaped, threshed and garnered, the little 
sheaf which was first cut is brought in and laid on the top 
of the heap in the granary, together with an egg or a stone, 
which is supposed to watch over the rice! Though we are 
not told, we may assume that the personified spirit of the 
rice is supposed to be present in the first sheaf cut and in 
that form to keep guard over the rice in the granary. 
Another writer, who has independently described the customs 
of the Karo-Bataks at the rice-harvest, tells us that the largest 
sheaf, which is usually the one first made up, is regarded as 
the seat of the rice-soul and is treated exactly like a person; 
at the trampling of the paddy to separate the grain from 
the husks the sheaf in question is specially entrusted to 
a girl who has a lucky name, and whose parents are both 
alive.? 


Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xlvi. 
(1903) pp. 330-337. The writer dates 
his article from Tanneteya (in Celebes?), 
but otherwise gives no indication of the 
geographical position of the people he 
describes, A similar omission is com- 
mon with Dutch writers on the 
geography and ethnology of the East 
Indies, who too often appear to assume 
that the uncouth names of these bar- 
barous tribes and obscure hamlets are as 
familiar to European readers as Amster- 
dam or the Hague. The Toerateyas 
whose customs Mr. Maan describes in 
this article are the inland inhabitants 
of Celebes. Their name Toerateyas or 
Toradjas signifies simply ‘‘ inlanders ” 
and is applied to them by their neigh- 
bours who live nearer the sea; it is 
not a name used by the people them- 
selves. The Toradjas include many 
tribes and the particular tribe whose 


usages in regard to the Rice-mother 
are described in the text is probably 
not one of those whose customs and 
beliefs have been described by Mr. A, 
C. Kruijt in many valuable papers. 
See above, p. 183 note, and The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 109 
note}, 


1 M. Joustra, “ Het leven, de zeden 
en gewoonten der Bataks,” Mededee- 
lingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xlvi. (1902) pp. 
425 sq. 

2 J. H. Neumann, “Iets over den 
landbouw bij de Karo-Bataks,” Mede- 
deelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xlvi. (1902) pp. 
380 sg. As to the employment in 
ritual of young people whose parents 
are both alive, see Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
Second Edition, pp. 413 sgg. 
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In Mandeling, a district of Sumatra, contrary to what 
seems to be the usual practice, the spirit of the rice is personi- 
fied as a male instead of as a female and is called the Rajah 
or King of the Rice. He is supposed to be immanent in 
certain rice-plants, which are recognised by their peculiar 
formation, such as a concealment of the ears in the sheath, 
an unusual arrangement of the leaves, or a stunted growth, 
When one or more such plants have been discovered in the 
field, they are sprinkled with lime-juice, and the spirits are 
invoked by name and informed that they are expected at 
home and that all is ready for their reception. Then the 
King of the Rice is plucked with the hand and seven 
neighbouring rice-stalks cut with a knife. He and his seven 
companions are then carefully brought home; the bearer 
may not speak a word, and the children in the house may 
make no noise till the King of the Rice has been safely 
lodged in the granary and tethered, for greater security, with 
a grass rope to one of the posts. As soon as that is done, 
the doors are shut to prevent the spirits of the rice from 
escaping. The person who fetches the King of the Rice 
from the field should prepare himself for the important duty 
by eating a hearty meal, for it would be an omen of a bad 
harvest if he presented himself before the King of the 
Rice with an empty stomach. For the same reason the 
sower of rice should sow the seed on a full stomach, in 
order that the ears which spring from the seed may be full 
also." 

Again, just as in Scotland the old and the young spirit 
of the corn are represented as an Old Wife (Cailleach) and 
a Maiden respectively, so in the Malay Peninsula we find 
both the Rice-mother and her child represented by different 
sheaves or bundles of ears on the harvest-field. The follow- 
ing directions for obtaining both are translated from a native 
Malay work on the cultivation of rice: “When the rice is 


1 A. L. van Hasselt, ‘ Nota, betref- 
fende de rijstcultuur in de Residentie 
Tapanoeli,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxxvi. 
18 . 526-529; Th. A. L. 
peo. Beachiibving der Onderaf- 
deeling Groot- mandeling en Batang- 
natal,” Tijdschrijft van het Nederlandsch 


Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, Tweede 
Serie, xiv. (1897) pp. 290 sg. As to 
the rule of sowing seed on a full 
stomach, which is a simple case of 
homoeopathic or imitative magic, see 
further The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 136. 
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ripe all over, one must first take the ‘soul’ out of all the 
plots of one’s field. You choose the spot where the rice is 
best and where it is ‘female’ (that is to say, where the 
bunch of stalks is big) and where there are seven joints in 
the stalk. You begin with a bunch of this kind and clip 
seven stems to be the ‘soul of the rice’; and then you clip 
yet another handful to be the ‘mother-seed’ for the following 
year. The ‘soul’ is wrapped in a white cloth tied with a 
cord of #évap bark, and made into the shape of a little child 
in swaddling clothes, and put into the small basket. The 
‘mother-seed’ is put into another basket, and both are 
fumigated with benzoin, and then the two baskets are 
piled the one on the other and taken home, and put into 
the čuk (the receptacle in which rice is stored).”’ The 
ceremony of cutting and bringing home the Soul of the Rice 
was witnessed by Mr. W. W. Skeat at Chodoi in Selangor 
on the twenty-eighth of January 1897. The particular 
bunch or sheaf which was to serve as the Mother of the 
Rice-soul had previously been sought and identified by 
means of the markings or shape of the ears. From this 
sheaf an aged sorceress, with much solemnity, cut a little 
bundle of seven ears, anointed them with oil, tied them 
round with parti-coloured thread, fumigated them with 
incense, and having wrapt them in a white cloth deposited 
them in a little oval-shaped basket. These seven ears were 
the infant Soul of the Rice and the little basket was its 
cradle. It was carried home to the farmer’s house by 
another woman, who held up an umbrella to screen the 
tender infant from the hot rays of the sun. Arrived at the 
house the Rice-child was welcomed by the women of the 
family, and laid, cradle and all, on a new sleeping-mat with 
pillows at the head. After that the farmer’s wife was 
instructed to observe certain rules of taboo for three days, 
the rules being in many respects identical with those which 
have to be observed for three days after the birth of a real 
child. For example, perfect quiet must be observed, as in 
a house where a baby has just been born; a light was 
placed near the head of the Rice-child’s bed and might not 
go out at night, while the fire on the hearth had to be kept 
1 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), pp. 225 sg. 
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up both day and night till the three days were over; hair 
might not be cut; and money, rice, salt, oil, and so forth 
were forbidden to go out of the house, though of course 
these valuable articles were quite free to come in. Some- 
thing of the same tender care which is thus bestowed on 
the newly-born Rice-child is naturally extended also to its 
parent, the sheaf from whose body it was taken. This 
sheaf, which remains standing in the field after the Rice-soul 
has been carried home and put to bed, is treated as a newly- 
made mother; that is to say, young shoots of trees are 
pounded together and scattered broadcast every evening for 
three successive days, and when the three days are up you 
take the pulp of a coco-nut and what are called “ goat- 
flowers,” mix them up, eat them with a little sugar, and spit 
some of the mixture out among the rice. So after a real 
birth the young shoots of the jack-fruit, the rose-apple, certain 
kinds of banana, and the thin pulp of young coco-nuts are 
mixed with dried fish, salt, acid, prawn-condiment, and the 
like dainties to form a sort of salad, which is administered 
to mother and child for three successive days. The last 
sheaf is reaped by the farmer’s wife, who carries it back to 
the house, where it is threshed and mixed with the Rice- 
soul. The farmer then takes the Rice-soul and its basket and 
deposits it, together with the product of the last sheaf, in 
the big circular rice-bin used by the Malays. Some grains 
from the Rice-soul are mixed with the seed which is to be 
sown in the following year.’ In this Rice-mother and Rice- 
child of the Malay Peninsula we may see the counterpart 
and in a sense the prototype of the Demeter and Persephone 
of ancient Greece. 

Once more, the European custom of representing the 
corn-spirit in the double form of bride and bridegroom? has 
its parallel in a ceremony observed at the rice-harvest in 
Java. Before the reapers begin to cut the rice, the priest or 
sorcerer picks out a number of ears of rice, which are tied 
together, smeared with ointment, and adorned with flowers. 
Thus decked out, the ears are called the padz-pénganten, that 
is, the Rice-bride and the Rice-bridegroom ; their wedding 
feast is celebrated, and the cutting of the rice begins im- 


1 W, W. Skeat, Walay Magic, pp. 235-249. 2 See above, pp. 163 sg. 
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mediately afterwards. Later on, when the rice is being got 
in, a bridal chamber is partitioned off in the barn, and 
furnished with a new mat, a lamp, and all kinds of toilet 
articles. Sheaves of rice, to represent the wedding guests, 
are placed beside the Rice-bride and the Rice-bridegroom. 
Not till this has been done may the whole harvest be housed 
in the barn. And for the first forty days after the rice has 
been housed, no one may enter the barn, for fear of dis- 
turbing the newly-wedded pair.’ 

Another account of ‘the Javanese custom runs as 
follows. When the rice at harvest is to be brought home, 
two handfuls of common unhusked rice (paddy) are tied 
together into a sheaf, and two handfuls of a special 
kind of rice (Aleefrijst) are tied up into another sheaf; 
then the two sheaves are fastened together in a bundle 
which goes by the name of “the bridal pair” (pém- 
gantenan). The special rice is the bridegroom, the common 
rice is the bride. At the barn “the bridal pair” is received 
on a winnowing-fan by a wizard, who removes them from 
the fan and lays them on the floor with a couch of kloewzh 
leaves under them “in order that the rice may increase,” and 
beside them he places a Aémzrz nut, tamarind pips, and a top 
and string as playthings with which the young couple may 
divert themselves. The bride is called Emboq Sri and the 
bridegroom Sadana, and the wizard addresses them by name, 
saying : “Emboq Sri and Sadana, I have now brought you 
home and I have prepared a place for you. May you sleep 
agreeably in this agreeable place! Embog Sri and Sadana, 
you have been received by So-and-So (the owner), let So- 


1P, J. Veth, Java (Haarlem, 
1875-1884), i. 524-526. The cere- 
mony has also been described by Miss 
Augusta de Wit (Facts and Fancies about 
Java, Singapore, 1898, pp. 229-241), 
who lays stress on the extreme import- 
ance of the rice-harvest for the Javanese, 
The whole island of Java, she tells us, 
‘is one vast rice-field. Rice on the 
swampy plains, rice on the rising ground, 
rice on the slopes, rice on the very 
summits of the hills. From the sod 
under one’s feet to the verge of the 
horizon, everything has one and the 


same colour, the bluish-green of the 
young, or the gold of the ripened rice, 
The natives are all, without exception, 
tillers of the soil, who reckon their lives 
by seasons of planting and reaping, 
whose happiness or misery is synony- 
mous with the abundance or the dearth 
of the precious grain. And the great 
national feast is the harvest home, with 
its crowning ceremony of the Wedding 
of the Rice” (of. cit. pp. 229 sg.). Ihave 
to thank my friend Dr. A. C. Haddon 
for directing my attention to Miss de 
Wit’s book. 
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and-So lead a life free from care. May Embog Sri’s luck 
continue in this very agreeable place!”? 

The same idea of the rice-spirit as a husband and wife 
meets us also in the harvest customs of Bali and Lombok, 
two islands which lie immediately to the east of Java. “The 
inhabitants of Lombok,” we are told, “think of the rice-plant 
as animated by a soul. They regard it as one with a 
divinity and treat it with the distinction and honour that are 
shewn to a very important person. But as it is impossible 
to treat all the rice-stalks in a field ceremoniously, the native, 
feeling the need of a visible and tangible representative of 
the rice-deity and taking a part for the whole, picks out 
some stalks and conceives them as the visible abode of the 
rice-soul, to which he can pay his homage and from which 
he hopes to derive advantage. These few stalks, the fore- 
most among their many peers, form what is called the zznin 
pantun by the people of Bali and the znan paré by the 
Sassaks” of Lombok.? The name iman paré is sometimes 
translated Rice-mother, but the more correct translation is 
said to be “the principal rice.” The stalks of which this 
“principal rice” consists are the first nine shoots which the 
husbandman himself takes with his own hands from the 
nursery or bedding-out ground and plants at the upper end 
of the rice-field beside the inlet of the irrigation water. They 
are planted with great care in a definite order, one of them 
in the middle and the other eight in a circle about it. When 
the whole field has been planted, an offering, which usually 
consists of rice in many forms, is made to “the principal 
rice” (inan paré). When the rice-stalks begin to swell the 
rice is said to be pregnant, and the “principal rice” is 
treated with the delicate attentions which are paid to a 
woman with child. Thus rice-pap and eggs are laid down 
beside it, and sour fruits are often presented to it, because 
pregnant women are believed to long for sour fruit. More- 


1 A. C. Kruijt, “ Gebruiken bij den Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 
rijstoogst in enkele streken op Oost- Vierde Reeks, v. part 4 (Amsterdam, 
Java,” Mededeelingen van wege het 1903), pp. 398 s99. l , 
Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 2 J. C. van Eerde, ‘‘ Gebruiken bij 
xlvii. (1903) pp. 132-134. Compare den rijstbouw en rijstoogst op Lombok,” 
íd., ‘De rijst-moederin den Indischen Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
Archipel,” Verslagen en Mededee- en Volkenkunde, xlv. (1902) pp. 563- 
lingen der koninklijke Akademie van 565 note. 
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over the fertilisation of the rice by the irrigation water is 
compared to the union of the goddess Batari Sri with her 
husband Ida Batara (Vishnu), who is identified with the 
flowing water. Some people sprinkle the pregnant rice 
with water in which cooling drugs have been infused or with 
water which has stood on a holy grave, in order that the 
ears may fill out well. When the time of harvest has come, 
the owner of the field himself makes a beginning by cutting 
“the principal rice” (inan paré or ninin pantun) with his 
own hands and binding it into two sheaves, each com- 
posed of one hundred and eight stalks with their leaves 
attached to them. One of the sheaves represents a man 
and the other a woman, and they are called “husband and 
wife” (¢str2 kakung). The male sheaf is wound about with 
thread so that none of the leaves are visible, whereas the 
female sheaf has its leaves bent over and tied so as to 
resemble the roll of a woman’s hair. Sometimes, for further 
distinction, a necklace of rice-straw is tied round the female 
sheaf. The two sheaves are then fastened together and tied 
to a branch of a tree, which is stuck in the ground at the 
inlet of the irrigation water. There they remain while all 
the rest of the rice is being reaped. Sometimes, instead of 
being tied to a bough, they are laid on a little bamboo altar. 
The reapers at their work take great care to let no grains of 
rice fall on the ground, otherwise the Rice-goddess would 
grieve and weep at being parted from her sisters, who are 
carried to the barn. If any portion of the field remains 
unreaped at nightfall, the reapers make loops in the leaves 
of some of the standing stalks to prevent the evil spirits 
from proceeding with the harvest during the hours of dark- 
ness, or, according to another account, lest the Rice-goddess 
should go astray. When the rice is brought home from 
the field, the two sheaves representing the husband and 
wife are carried by a woman on her head, and are the last 
of all to be deposited in the barn. There they are laid to 
rest on a small erection or on a cushion of rice-straw 
along with three lumps of masz, which are regarded 
as the attendants or watchers of the bridal pair. The 
whole arrangement, we are informed, has for its object 
to induce the rice to increase and multiply in the granary, 
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so that the owner may get more out of it than he 
put in. Hence when the people of Bali bring the two 
sheaves, the husband and wife, into the barn, they Say, 
“Increase ye and multiply without ceasing.” When a 
woman fetches rice from the granary for the use of her 
household, she has to observe a number of rules, all of 
which are clearly dictated by respect for the spirit of the 
rice. She should not enter the barn in the dark or at noon, 
perhaps because the spirit may then be supposed to be 
sleeping. She must enter with her right foot first. She 
must be decently clad with her breasts covered. She must 
not chew betel, and she would do well to rinse her mouth 
before repairing to the barn, just as she would do if she 
waited on a person of distinction or on a divinity. No sick 
or menstruous woman may enter the barn, and there must 
be no talking in it, just as there must be no talking when 
shelled rice is being scooped up. When all the rice in the 
barn has been used up, the two sheaves representing the hus- 
band and wife remain in the empty building till they have 
gradually disappeared or been devoured by mice. The 
pinch of hunger sometimes drives individuals to eat up the 
rice of these two sheaves, but the wretches who do so are 
viewed with disgust by their fellows and branded as pigs 
and dogs. Nobody would ever sell these holy sheaves with 
the rest of their profane brethren.’ 

The same notion of the propagation of the rice by a 
male and female power finds expression amongst the Szis of 
Upper Burma. When the paddy, that is, the rice with the 
husks still on it, has been dried and piled in a heap for 
threshing, all the friends of the household are invited to the 
threshing-floor, and food and drink are brought out. The 
heap of paddy is divided and one half spread out for 
threshing, while the other half is left piled up. On the pile 
food and spirits are set, and one of the elders, addressing 
“the father and mother of the paddy-plant,” prays for 
plenteous harvests in future, and begs that the seed may 
bear many fold. Then the whole party eat, drink, and 
make merry. This ceremony at the threshing-floor is the 


1 J. C. van Eerde, “Gebruiken bij Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
den rijstbouw en rijstoogst opLombok,” en Volkenkunde, xlv.(1902) pp. 563-573- 
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only occasion when these people invoke “the father and 
mother of the paddy.”? 


§ 5. The Spirit of the Corn embodied in Human Beings 


Thus the theory which recognises in the European Corn- 
mother, Corn-maiden, and so forth, the embodiment in 
vegetable form of the animating spirit of the crops is amply 
confirmed by the evidence of peoples in other parts of the 
world, who, because they have lagged behind the European races 
in mental development, retain for that very reason a keener 
sense of the original motives for observing those rustic rites 
which among ourselves have sunk to the level of meaningless 
survivals. The reader may, however, remember that accord- 
ing to Mannhardt, whose theory I am expounding, the spirit 
of the corn manifests itself not merely in vegetable but also 
in human form; the person who cuts the last sheaf or gives 
the last stroke at threshing passes for a temporary embodi- 
ment of the corn-spirit, just as much as the bunch of corn 
which he reaps or threshes. Now in the parallels which have 
been hitherto adduced from the customs of peoples outside 
Europe the spirit of the crops appears only in vegetable 
form. It remains, therefore, to prove that other races be- 
sides our European peasantry have conceived the spirit of 
the crops as incorporate in or represented by living men 
and women. Such a proof, I may remind the reader, is 
germane to the theme of this book; for the more instances 
we discover of human beings representing in themselves 
the life or animating spirit of plants, the less difficulty will 
be felt at classing amongst them the King of the Wood at 
Nemi. 

The Mandans and Minnetarees of North America used 
to hold a festival in spring which they called the corn- 
medicine festival of the women. They thought that a certain 
Old Woman who Never Dies made the crops to grow, and 
that, living somewhere in the south, she sent the migratory 
waterfowl in spring as her tokens and representatives. Each 
sort of bird represented a special kind of crop cultivated by 


1 (Sir) J. G. Scott and J. P., Hardi- Shan States, Part i. vol. i. (Rangoon, 
man, Gazetteer of Upper Burmaand the 1900) p. 426. 
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the Indians: the wild goose stood for the maize, the wild 
swan for the gourds, and the wild duck for the beans. So 
when the feathered messengers of the Old Woman began to 
arrive in spring the Indians celebrated the corn-medicine 
festival of the women. Scaffolds were set up, on which the 
people hung dried meat and other things by way of offerings 
to the Old Woman ; and on a certain day the old women of 
the tribe, as representatives of the Old Woman who Never 
Dies, assembled at the scaffolds each bearing in her hand an 
ear of maize fastened to a stick. They first planted these 
sticks in the ground, then danced round the scaffolds, and 
finally took up the sticks again in their arms. Meanwhile 
old men beat drums and shook rattles as a musical accom- 
paniment to the performance of the old women. Further, 
young women came and put dried flesh into the mouths of 
the old women, for which they received in return a grain of 
the consecrated maize to eat. Three or four grains of the 
holy corn were also placed in the dishes of the young women, 
to be afterwards carefully mixed with the seed-corn, which 
they were supposed to fertilise. The dried flesh hung on 
the scaffold belonged to the old women, because they repre- 
sented the Old Woman who Never Dies. A similar corn- 
medicine festival was held in autumn for the purpose of 
attracting the herds of buffaloes and securing a supply of 
meat. At that time every woman carried in her arms an 
uprooted plant of maize. They gave the name of the Old 
Woman who Never Dies both to the maize and to those 
birds which they regarded as symbols of the fruits of the 
earth, and they prayed to them in autumn saying, “ Mother, 
have pity on us! send us not the bitter cold too soon, lest 
we have not meat enough! let not all the game depart, that 
we may have something for the winter!” In autumn, when 
the birds were flying south, the Indians thought that they 
were going home to the Old Woman and taking to her the 
offerings that had been hung up on the scaffolds, especially 
the dried meat, which she ate’ Here then we have the 
spirit or divinity of the corn conceived as an Old Woman 
and represented in bodily form by old women, who in their 


1 Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das innere Nord-America (Coblenz, 
1839-1841), ii. 182 sg. 
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capacity of representatives receive some at least of the 
offerings which are intended for her. 

The Miamis, another tribe of North American Indians, 
tell a tale in which the spirit of the corn figures as a broken- 
down old man. They say that corn, that is, maize, first 
grew in heaven, and that the Good Spirit commanded it to 
go down and dwell with men on earth. At first it was 
reluctant to do so, but the Good Spirit prevailed on it to go 
by promising that men would treat it well in return for the 
benefit they derived from it. “So corn came down from 
heaven to benefit the Indian, and this is the reason why 
they esteem it, and are bound to take good care of it, and to 
nurture it, and not raise more than they actually require, 
for their own consumption.” But once a whole town of the 
Miamis was severely punished for failing in respect for the 
corn. They had raised a great crop and stored much of it 
under ground, and much of it they packed for immediate 
use in bags. But the corn was so plentiful that much of it 
still remained on the stalks, and the young men grew reck- 
less and played with the shelled cobs, throwing them at each 
other, and at last they even broke the cobs from the growing 
stalks and pelted each other with them too. But a judg- 
ment soon followed on such wicked conduct. For when the 
hunters went out to hunt, though the deer seemed to abound, 
they could kill nothing. So the corn was gone and they 
could get no meat, and the people were hungry. Well, one 
of the hunters, roaming by himself in the woods to find 
something to eat for his aged father, came upon a small 
lodge in the wilderness where a decrepit old man was lying 


‘with his back to the fire. Now the old man was no other 


than the Spirit of the Corn. He said to the young hunter, 
“My grandson, the Indians have afflicted me much, and 
reduced me to the sad state in which you see me. In the 
side of the lodge you will find a small kettle. Take it and 
eat, and when you have satisfied your hunger, I will speak 
to you.” But the kettle was full of such fine sweet corn as 
the hunter had never in his life seen before. When he had 
eaten his fill, the old man resumed the thread of his dis- 
course, saying, “Your people have wantonly abused and 
reduced me to the state you now see me in: my back-bone 
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is broken in many places; it was the foolish young men of 
your town who did me this evil, for I am Mondamin, or 
corn, that came down from heaven. In their play they 
threw corn-cobs and corn-ears at one another, treating me 
with contempt. I am the corn-spirit whom they have 
injured. That is why you experience bad luck and famine. 
I am the cause; you feel my just resentment, therefore 
your people are punished. Other Indians do not treat me 
so. They respect me, and so it is well with them. Had 
you no elders to check the youths at their wanton sport? 
You are an eye-witness of my sufferings. They are the 
effect of what you did to my body.” With that he groaned 
and covered himself up. So the young hunter returned and 
reported what he had seen and heard; and since then the 
Indians have been very careful not to play with corn in 
the ear.’ 

In some parts of India the harvest-goddess Gauri is 
represented at once by an unmarried girl and by a bundle 
of wild balsam plants, which is made up into the figure of a 
woman and dressed as such with mask, garments, and orna- 
ments. Both the human and the vegetable representative 
of the goddess are worshipped, and the intention of the 
whole ceremony appears to be to ensure a good crop of 
rice.” 


§ 6. The Double Personification of the Corn as Mother 
and Daughter 


Compared with the Corn-mother of Germany and the 
harvest-Maiden of Scotland, the Demeter and Persephone 
of Greece are late products of religious growth. Yet as 
members of the Aryan family the Greeks must at one 
time or another have observed harvest customs like those 
which are still practised by Celts, Teutons, and Slavs, and 
which, far beyond the limits of the Aryan world, have 
been practised by the Indians of Peru, the Dyaks of 
Borneo, and many other natives of the East Indies—a 


1 H. R. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes in honour of Gauri and Ganesh,” Zn- 


of the United States, v. (Philadelphia, dian Antiguary, xxxv. (1906) p. 61. 
n pp- 193-195. For details see 7he Magic Art and the 


. A. Gupte, “ Harvest Festivals  Zvolution of Kings, ii. 77 sq. 
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sufficient proof that the ideas on which these customs rest 
are not confined to any one race, but naturally suggest them- 
selves to all untutored peoples engaged in agriculture. It 
is probable, therefore, that Demeter and Persephone, those 
stately and beautiful figures of Greek mythology, grew out 
of the same simple beliefs and practices which still prevail 
among our modern peasantry, and that they were represented 
by rude dolls made out of the yellow sheaves on many a 
harvest-field long before their breathing images were wrought 
in bronze and marble by the master hands of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. A reminiscence of that olden time—a scent, so 
to say, of the harvest-field—lingered to the last in the title 
of the Maiden (Kore) by which Persephone was commonly 
known. Thus if the prototype of Demeter is the Corn- 
mother of Germany, the prototype of Persephone is the 
harvest-Maiden, which, autumn after autumn, is still made 
from the last sheaf on the Braes of Balquhidder. Indeed, if 
we knew more about the peasant-farmers of ancient Greece, 
we should probably find that even in classical times they 
continued annually to fashion their Corn-mothers (Demeters) 
and Maidens (Persephones) out of the ripe corn on the 
harvest-fields.| But unfortunately the Demeter and Perse- 
phone whom we know were the denizens of towns, the majestic 
inhabitants of lordly temples; it was for such divinities 
alone that the refined writers of antiquity had eyes; the 
uncouth rites performed by rustics amongst the corn were 
beneath their notice. Even if they noticed them, they 
probably never dreamed of any connexion between the 
puppet of corn-stalks on the sunny stubble-field and the 
marble divinity in the shady coolness of the temple. Still 
the writings even of these town-bred and cultured persons 
afford us an occasional glimpse of a Demeter as rude as the 
rudest that a remote German village can shew. Thus 
the story that Iasion begat a child Plutus (“ wealth,” 
“ abundance”) by Demeter on a thrice-ploughed field, may 


1 It is possible that the image of of the kind described in the text. The 


Demeter with corn and poppies in her 
hands, which Theocritus (vii. 155 sgg.) 
describes as standing on a rustic thresh- 
ing-floor (see above, p. 47), may have 
been a Corn-mother or a Corn-maiden 


suggestion was made to me by my 
learned and esteemed friend Dr. W. 
H. D. Rouse. 

2 Homer, Odyssey, v. 


À 125 $97.5 
Hesiod, Theog, 969 sgg. 
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be compared with the West Prussian custom of the mock 
birth of a child on the harvest-field? In this Prussian 
custom the pretended mother represents the Corn-mother 
(Zy'tntamatka); the pretended child represents the Corn- 
baby, and the whole ceremony is a charm to ensure a crop 
next year.” The custom and the legend alike point to an 
older practice of performing, among the sprouting crops in 
spring or the stubble in autumn, one of those real or mimic 
acts of procreation by which, as we have seen, primitive 
man often seeks to infuse his own vigorous life into the 
languid or decaying energies of nature.? Another glimpse 
of the savage under the civilised Demeter will be afforded 
farther on, when we come to deal with another aspect of 
these agricultural divinities. 

The reader may have observed that in modern folk- 
customs the corn-spirit is generally represented either by a 
Corn-mother (Old Woman, etc.) or by a Maiden (Harvest- 
child, etc.), not both by a Corn-mother and by a Maiden. 
Why then did the Greeks represent the corn both as a 
mother and a daughter? 

In the Breton custom the mother-sheaf—a large figure 
made out of the last sheaf with a small corn-doll inside of 
it—clearly represents both the Corn-mother and the Corn- 
daughter, the latter still unborn. Again, in the Prussian 
custom just referred to, the woman who plays the part of 
Corn-mother represents the ripe grain; the child appears to 
represent next year’s corn, which may be regarded, naturally 
enough, as the child of this year’s corn, since it is from the 
seed of this year’s harvest that next year’s crop will spring. 
Further, we have seen that among the Malays of the Peninsula 


1 See above, pp. 150 sg. Evolution of Kings, ii. 138. Amongst 

2 It is possible that a ceremony the Minnetarees in North America, the 
performed in a Cyprian worship of Prince of Neuwied saw a tall strong 
Ariadne may have been of this nature: woman pretend to bring up a stalk of 
at a certain annual sacrifice a young maize out of her stomach; the object 
man lay down and mimicked a of the ceremony was to secure a good 
woman in child-bed. See Plutarch, crop of maize in the following year. 
Theseus, 20: év 6h TH Ovolg rod See Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, Xezse 
Toprialov unvds iorauévou devrépg kara- in das innere Nord-America (Coblenz, 
KAvopuev ov Twa Tov veavloxwy POéyyerOat 1839-1841), ii. 269. 
kal moveiv mep wdivotoat yuvaixes. We 8 See The Magic Art and the 
have already seen grounds for regarding Evolution of Kings, ii. 97 sog. 
Ariadne as a goddess or spirit of vege- 
tation. See The Magic Art and the 4 See above, p. 135. 
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and sometimes among the Highlanders of Scotland the spirit 
of the grain is represented in double female form, both as old 
and young, by means of ears taken alike from the ripe crop; 
in Scotland the old spirit of the corn appears as the Carline 
or Cailleach, the young spirit as the Maiden; while among 
the Malays of the Peninsula the two spirits of the rice are 
definitely related to each other as mother and child.’ Judged 
by these analogies Demeter would be the ripe crop of this 
year; Persephone would be the seed-corn taken from it and 
sown in autumn, to reappear in spring? The descent of 
Persephone into the lower world would thus be a mythical 
expression for the sowing of the seed ; her reappearance in 
spring would signify the sprouting of the young corn. In 
this way the Persephone of one year becomes the Demeter 
of the next, and this may very well have been the original 
form of the myth. But when with the advance of religious 
thought the corn came to be personified, no longer as a 
being that went through the whole cycle of birth, growth, 
reproduction, and death within a year, but as an immortal 
goddess, consistency required that one of the two personifi- 
cations, the mother or the daughter, should be sacrificed. 
However, the double conception of the corn as mother and 
daughter may have been too old and too deeply rooted in 
the popular mind to be eradicated by logic, and so room 
had to be found in the reformed myth both for mother 
and daughter. This was done by assigning to Persephone 
the character of the corn sown in autumn and sprouting in 
spring, while Demeter was left to play the somewhat vague 
part of the heavy mother of the corn, who laments its annual 
disappearance underground, and rejoices over its reappear- 
ance in spring. Thus instead of a regular succession of 
divine beings, each living a year and then giving birth to her 
successor, the reformed myth exhibits the conception of two 
divine and immortal beings, one of whom annually disappears 
into and reappears from the ground, while the other has little 
to do but to weep and rejoice at the appropriate seasons.® 

1 See above, pp. 140 s49., 155 sgg., ripe crop. See above, pp. 57, 58 sg. 
164 59g., 197 sqq. 8 According to Augustine (De civi- 

2 However, the Sicilians seem onthe fate Dei, iv. 8) the Romans imagined 


contrary to have regarded Demeter as a whole series of distinct deities, mostly 
the seed-corn and Persephone as the goddesses, who took charge of the corn 
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This theory of the double personification of the corn 
in Greek myth assumes that both personifications (Demeter 
and Persephone) are original. But if we suppose that the 
Greek myth started with a single personification, the after- 
growth of a second personification may perhaps be explained 
as follows. On looking over the harvest customs which have 
been passed under review, it may be noticed that they involve 
two distinct conceptions of the corn-spirit. For whereas in 
some of the customs the corn-spirit is treated as immanent in 
the corn, in others it is regarded as external to it. Thus 
when a particular sheaf is called by the name of the corn- 
spirit, and is dressed in clothes and handled with reverence,! 
the spirit is clearly regarded as immanent in the corn. But 
when the spirit is said to make the crops grow by passing 
through them, or to blight the grain of those against whom 
she has a grudge,” she is apparently conceived as distinct 
from, though exercising power over, the corn. Conceived in 
the latter way the corn-spirit is in a fair way to become a 
deity of the corn, if she has not become so already. Of 
these two conceptions, that of the corn-spirit as immanent in 
the corn is doubtless the older, since the view of nature as 
animated by indwelling spirits appears to have generally 
preceded the view of it as controlled by external deities ; 
to put it shortly, animism precedes deism. In the harvest 
customs of our European peasantry the corn-spirit seems 
to be conceived now as immanent in the corn and now as 
external to it. In Greek mythology, on the other hand, 
Demeter is viewed rather as the deity of the corn than as the 
spirit immanent in it.? The process of thought which leads 


at all its various stages from the time England. See Folk-lore Journal, vii. 


when it was committed to the ground 
to the time when it was lodged in the 
granary. Such a multiplication of 
mythical beings to account for the 
process of growth is probably late 
rather than early. 

1 In some places it was customary 
to kneel down before the last sheaf, in 
others to kiss it. See W. Mannhardt, 
Korndiémonen, p. 26; id., Mytho- 
logische Forschungen, p. 339. The 
custom of kneeling and bowing before 
the last corn is said to have been 
observed, at least occasionally, in 


(1888) p. 270 ; and Herrick’s evidence, 
above, p. 147, notel, The Malay 
sorceress who cut the seven ears of 
rice to form the Rice-child kissed the 
ears after she had cut them (W. W. 
Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 241). 


2 Above, pp. 132 5g. 


8 Even in one of the oldest docu- 
ments, the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 
Demeter is represented as the goddess 
who controls the growth of the corn 
rather than as the spirit who is im- 
manent in it. See above, pp. 36 sg. 
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to the change from the one mode of conception to the other 
is anthropomorphism, or the gradual investment of the im- 
manent spirits with more and more of the attributes of 
humanity. As men emerge from savagery the tendency to 
humanise their divinities gains strength; and the more 
human these become the wider is the breach which severs 
them from the natural objects of which they were at first 
merely the animating spirits or souls. But in the progress 
upwards from savagery men of the same generation do 
not march abreast; and though the new anthropomorphic 
gods may satisfy the religious wants of the more developed 
intelligences, the backward members of the community will 
cling by preference to the old animistic notions. Now when 
the spirit of any natural object such as the corn has been 
invested with human qualities, detached from the object, and 
converted into a deity controlling it, the object itself is, by 
the withdrawal of its spirit, left inanimate ; it becomes, so to 
say, a spiritual vacuum. But the popular fancy, intolerant 
of such a vacuum, in other words, unable to conceive any- 
thing as inanimate, immediately creates a fresh mythical 
being, with which it peoples the vacant object. Thus the 
same natural object comes to be represented in mythology 
by two distinct beings: first by the old spirit now separated 
from it and raised to the rank of a deity; second, by the 
new spirit, freshly created by the popular fancy to supply 
the place vacated by the old spirit on its elevation to a 
higher sphere. For example, in Japanese religion the solar 
character of Ama-terasu, the great goddess of the Sun, has 
become obscured, and accordingly the people have personified 
the sun afresh under the name of Nichi-rin sama, “ sun- 
wheeling personage,” and O zent sama, “august-heaven- 
path-personage”; to the lower class of Japanese at the 
present day, especially to women and children, O tenté sama 
is the actual sun, sexless, mythless, and unencumbered by 
any formal worship, yet looked up to as a moral being who 
rewards the good, punishes the wicked, and enforces oaths 
made in his name.’ In such cases the problem for mythology 
is, having got two distinct personifications of the same object, 
what to do with them? How are their relations to each other 
1 W. G. Aston, Shinto (London, 1905), p. 127. 
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to be adjusted, and room found for both in the mythological 
system? When the old spirit or new deity is conceived as 
creating or producing the object in question, the problem is 
easily solved. Since the object is believed to be produced 
by the old spirit, and animated by the new one, the latter, as 
the soul of the object, must also owe its existence to the 
former ; thus the old spirit will stand to the new one as pro- 
ducer to produced, that is, in mythology, as parent to child, 
and if both spirits are conceived as female, their relation will 
be that of mother and daughter. In this way, starting from 
a single personification of the corn as female, mythic fancy 
might in time reach a double personification of it as mother 
and daughter. It would be very rash to affirm that this was 
the way in which the myth of Demeter and Persephone 
actually took shape; but it seems a legitimate conjecture 
that the reduplication of deities, of which Demeter and 
Persephone furnish an example, may sometimes have arisen 
in the way indicated. For example, among the pairs of 
deities dealt with in a former part of this work, it has been 
shewn that there are grounds for regarding both Isis and her 
companion god Osiris as personifications of the corn! On 
the hypothesis just suggested, Isis would be the old corn- 
spirit, and Osiris would be the newer one, whose relationship 
to the old spirit was variously explained as that of brother, 
husband, and son ;? for of course mythology would always 
be free to account for the coexistence of the two divinities 
in more ways than one. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that this proposed explanation of such pairs of deities as 
Demeter and Persephone or Isis and Osiris is purely con- 
jectural, and is only given for what it is worth. 

1 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 2 A. Pauly, Real-Encyclopadie der 


Edition, pp. 323 399.» 330 597., 346 classischen Alterthumswissenschajt, V. 
sgg. (Stuttgart, 1849) p. IOII. 
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§ 1. Songs of the Corn Reapers 


IN the preceding pages an attempt has been made to shew 
that in the Corn-mother and Harvest-maiden of Northern 
Europe we have the prototypes of Demeter and Persephone, 
But an essential feature is still wanting to complete the 
resemblance. A leading incident in the Greek myth is the 
death and resurrection of Persephone; it is this incident 
which, coupled with the nature of the goddess as a deity of 
vegetation, links the myth with the cults of Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, and Dionysus; and it is in virtue of this incident 
that the myth finds a place in our discussion of the Dying 
God. It remains, therefore, to see whether the conception 
of the annual death and resurrection of a god, which figures 
so prominently in these great Greek and Oriental worships, 
has not also its origin or its analogy in the rustic rites 
observed by reapers and vine-dressers amongst the corn- 
shocks and the vines. 

Our general ignorance of the popular superstitions and 
customs of the ancients has already been confessed. But 
the obscurity which thus hangs over the first beginnings of 
ancient religion is fortunately dissipated to some extent in 
the present case. The worships of Osiris, Adonis, and Attis 
had their respective seats, as we have seen, in Egypt, Syria, 
and Phrygia; and in each of these countries certain harvest 
and vintage customs are known to have been observed, the 
resemblance of which to each other and to the national rites 
struck the ancients themselves, and, compared with the 
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harvest customs of modern peasants and barbarians, seems 
to throw some light on the origin of the rites in question. 

It has been already mentioned, on the authority of 
Diodorus, that in ancient Egypt the reapers were wont to 
lament over the first sheaf cut, invoking Isis as the goddess 
to whom they owed the discovery of corn? To the plaintive 
song or cry sung or uttered by Egyptian reapers the Greeks 
gave the name of Maneros, and explained the name by a 
story that Maneros, the only son of the first Egyptian king, 
invented agriculture, and, dying an untimely death, was thus 
lamented by the people.” It appears, however, that the name 
Maneros is due to a misunderstanding of the formula 
mid-ne-hra, “Come to the house,” which has been discovered 
in various Egyptian writings, for example in the dirge of 
Isis in the Book of the Dead? Hence we may suppose that 
the cry mdé-ne-hra was chanted by the reapers over the cut 
corn as a dirge for the death of the corn-spirit (Isis or Osiris) 
and a prayer for its return. As the cry was raised over the 
first ears reaped, it would seem that the corn-spirit was 
believed by the Egyptians to be present in the first corn 
cut and to die under the sickle. We have seen that in the 
Malay Peninsula and Java the first ears of rice are taken to 
represent either the Soul of the Rice or the Rice-bride and 
the Rice-bridegroom.* In parts of Russia the first sheaf is 
treated much in the same way that the last sheaf is treated 
elsewhere. It is reaped by the mistress herself, taken home 
and set in the place of honour near the holy pictures ; after- 
wards it is threshed separately, and some of its grain is 
mixed with the next year’s seed-corn.ë In Aberdeenshire, 
while the last corn cut was generally used to make the 
clyack sheaf, it was sometimes, though rarely, the first corn 


1 Diodorus Siculus, i. 14, &7¢ yàp 
kal viv xara Tov Oepiopdy Tods mpdrous 
dpnbévras ordxus Qévras Toùs dvOpwmous 
kémrecOat wAnoloy ToD Opd-yparos kal rH 
"low avaxadeicbat krh. For Oévras 
we should perhaps read otv@evras, 
which is supported by the following 
dpayparos. 

2 Herodotus, ii. 79; Julius Pollux, iv. 
54; Pausanias, ix. 29. 7; Athenaeus, 
xiv. II, p. 620 A. 

3 H. Brugsch, Die Adonisklage und 


das Linoslied (Berlin, 1852), p. 24. 
According to another interpretation, 
however, Maneros is the Egyptian 
manurosh, ‘Let us be merry.” See 
Lauth, ‘Uber den ägyptischen 
Maneros,” Sitzungsberichte der kinigl. 
bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Miinchen, 1869, ii. 163-194. 

£ Above, pp. 197 599. 

5 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the 
Russian People (London, 1872), pp. 
249 Sg. 6 See above, pp. 158 sg. 
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cut that was dressed up as a woman and carried home with 
ceremony.' 

In Phoenicia and Western Asia a plaintive song, like 
that chanted by the Egyptian corn-reapers, was sung at the 
vintage and probably (to judge by analogy) also at harvest. 
This Phoenician song was called by the Greeks Linus or 
Ailinus and explained, like Maneros, as a lament for the 
death of a youth named Linus.? According to one story 
Linus was brought up by a shepherd, but torn to pieces by 
his dogs.’ But, like Maneros, the name Linus or Ailinus 
appears to have originated in a verbal misunderstanding, and 
to be nothing more than the cry az lanu, that is “ Woe to us,” 
which the Phoenicians probably uttered in mourning for 
Adonis ;* at least Sappho seems to have regarded Adonis 
and Linus as equivalent." 

In Bithynia a like mournful ditty, called Bormus or 
Borimus, was chanted by Mariandynian reapers. Bormus 
was said to have been a handsome youth, the son of King 
Upias or of a wealthy and distinguished man. One summer 
day, watching the reapers at work in his fields, he went to 
fetch them a drink of water and was never heard of more. 
So the reapers sought for him, calling him in plaintive 
strains, which they continued to chant at harvest ever after- 
wards.’ 


§ 2. Killing the Corn-spirit 


In Phrygia the corresponding song, sung by harvesters 
both at reaping and at threshing, was called Lityerses. 


1 W. Gregor, ‘“ Quelques coutumes 
du Nord-est du comté d’Aberdeen,” 
Revue des Traditions populaires, iii. 
(1888) p. 487 (should be 535). 

2 Homer, Jad, xviii. 570; Herodo- 
tus, ii. 79; Pausanias, ix. 29. 6-9; 
Conon, Narrat. 19. For the form 
Ailinus see Suidas, s.v.; Euripides, 
Orestes, 1395; Sophocles, Ajax, 627. 
Compare Moschus, Jay/. iii, 13 
Callimachus, Hymn to Apollo, 20, 
See Greve, s.v. “Linos,” in W. H. 
Roscher’s Ausführliches Lexikon der 
griech, und rim. Mythologie, ii. 2053 
599. 
3 Conon, Narrat. 19. 


4 F. C. Movers, Die Phönizier, i. 
(Bonn, 1841), p. 246; W. Mannhardt, 
Antike Waid- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 
1877), p. 281. In Hebrew the ex- 
pression would be of Zanu (ub ^x), 
which occurs in 1 Samuel, iv. 7 and 8; 
Jeremiah, iv. 13, vi. 4. However, 
the connexion of the Linus song with 
the lament for Adonis is regarded by 
Baudissin as very doubtful. See W. 
W. Graf Baudissin, Adonis und 
Esmun (Leipsic, 1911), p. 360, note 3, 

5 Pausanias, ix. 29. 8. 

6 Julius Pollux, iv. 54; Athenaeus, 
xiv. II, pp. 619 F-620 A; Hesychius, 
suv. Bôppov and Mapıavõuvòs Ophvos. 
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According to one story, Lityerses was a bastard son of reaping 
Midas, King of Phrygia, and dwelt at Celaenae. He me 
used to reap the corn, and had an enormous appetite. in Phrygia 
When a stranger happencd to enter the corn-field or to feces, 
pass by it, Lityerses gave him plenty to eat and drink, 

then took him to the corn-fields on the banks of the 
Maeander and compelled him to reap along with him. 
Lastly, it was his custom to wrap the stranger in a sheaf, 
cut off his head with a sickle, and carry away his 
body, swathed in the corn stalks. But at last Hercules 
undertook to reap with him, cut off his head with the 
sickle, and threw his body into the river.’ As Hercules 
is reported to have slain Lityerses in the same way that 
Lityerses slew others (as Theseus treated Sinis and Sciron), 
we may infer that Lityerses used to throw the bodies of his 
victims into the river. According to another version of the 
story, Lityerses, a son of Midas, was wont to challenge 
people to a reaping match with him, and if he vanquished 
them he used to thrash them; but one day he met with a 
stronger reaper, who slew him.? 

There are some grounds for supposing that in these 
stories of Lityerses we have the description of a Phrygian 
harvest custom in accordance with which certain persons, 
especially strangers passing the harvest field, were regularly 
regarded as embodiments of the corn-spirit, and as such were 
seized by the reapers, wrapt in sheaves, and beheaded, their 
bodies, bound up in the corn-stalks, being afterwards thrown 
into water as a rain-charm. The grounds for this sup- 
position are, first, the resemblance of the Lityerses story to 
the harvest customs of European peasantry, and, second, the 
frequency of human sacrifices offered by savage races to 
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promote the fertility of the fields. We will examine these 
grounds successively, beginning with the former. 

In comparing the story with the harvest customs of 
Europe,' three points deserve special attention, namely: I. the 
reaping match and the binding of persons in the sheaves; II. the 
killing of the corn-spirit or his representatives ; III. the treat- 
ment of visitors to the harvest field or of strangers passing it. 

I. In regard to the first head, we have seen that in 
modern Europe the person who cuts or binds or threshes the 
last sheaf is often exposed to rough treatment at the hands 
of his fellow-labourers. For example, he is bound up in the 
last sheaf, and, thus encased, is carried or carted about, 
beaten, drenched with water, thrown on a dunghill, and so 
forth. Or, if he is spared this horseplay, he is at least 
the subject of ridicule or is thought to be destined to suffer 
some misfortune in the course of the year. Hence the 
harvesters are naturally reluctant to give the last cut at 
reaping or the last stroke at threshing or to bind the last 
sheaf, and towards the close of the work this reluctance 
produces an emulation among the labourers, each striving 
to finish his task as fast as possible, in order that he 
may escape the invidious distinction of being last? For 
example, in the neighbourhood of Danzig, when the winter 
corn is cut and mostly bound up in sheaves, the portion 
which still remains to be bound is divided amongst the 
women binders, each of whom receives a swath of equal 
length to bind. A crowd of reapers, children, and idlers 
gather round to witness the contest, and at the word, “Seize 
the Old Man,” the women fall to work, all binding their 
allotted swaths as hard as they can. The spectators watch 
them narrowly, and the woman who cannot keep pace with 
the rest and consequently binds the last sheaf has to carry 


1 In this comparison I closely follow 
W. Mannhardt, Mythologische For- 
schungen, pp. 18 sgg. 

2 Compare above, pp. 134, 136, 
137 Sg., 140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
147 $7., 149, 164 sg. On the other 
hand, the last sheaf is sometimes an 
object of desire and emulation. See 
above, pp. 136, 141, 153, 154 $g., 
156, 162 note’, 165. It is so at 
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the Old Man (that is, the last sheaf made up in the form of 
a man) to the farmhouse and deliver it to the farmer with 
the words, “ Here I bring you the Old Man.” At the supper 
which follows, the Old Man is placed at the table and receives 
an abundant portion of food, which, as he cannot eat it, falls 
to the share of the woman who carried him. Afterwards the 
Old Man is placed in the yard and all the people dance 
round him. Or the woman who bound the last sheaf dances 
for a good while with the Old Man, while the rest form a 
ring round them; afterwards they all, one after the other, 
dance a single round with him. Further, the woman who 
bound the last sheaf goes herself by the name of the Old 
Man till the next harvest, and is often mocked with the cry, 
“ Here comes the Old Man.”? Inthe Mittelmark district of 
Prussia, when the rye has been reaped, and the last sheaves 
are about to be tied up, the binders stand in two rows 
facing each other, every woman with her sheaf and her 
straw rope before her. At a given signal they all tie up 
their sheaves, and the one who is the last to finish is ridiculed 
by the rest. Not only so, but her sheaf is made up into 
human shape and called the Old Man, and she must 
carry it home to the farmyard, where the harvesters dance in 
a circle round her and it. Then they take the Old Man 
to the farmer and deliver it to him with the words, “We 
bring the Old Man to the Master. He may keep him till 
he gets a new one.” After that the Old Man is set up 
against a tree, where he remains for a long time, the butt of 
many jests? At Aschbach in Bavaria, when the reaping is 
nearly finished, the reapers say, “ Now, we will drive out the 
Old Man.” Each of them sets himself to reap a patch of 
corn as fast as he can; he who cuts the last handful or the 
last stalk is greeted by the rest with an exulting cry, “You 
have the Old Man.” Sometimes a black mask is fastened on 
the reaper’s face and he is dressed in woman’s clothes ; or if 
the reaper is a woman, she is dressed in man’s clothes. A 
dance follows. At the supper the Old Man gets twice as 
large a portion of food as the others. The proceedings are 
similar at threshing ; the person who gives the last stroke is 


1 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 2 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Forschungen, pp. 19 s9. Märchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 342. 
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said to have the Old Man. At the supper given to the 
threshers he has to eat out of the cream-ladle and to drink a 
great deal. Moreover, he is quizzed and teased in all sorts 
of ways till he frees himself from further annoyance by 
treating the others to brandy or beer.’ 

These examples illustrate the contests in reaping, thresh- 
ing, and binding which take place amongst the harvesters, 
from their unwillingness to suffer the ridicule and discomfort 
incurred by the one who happens to finish his work last. It 
will be remembered that the person who is last at reaping, 
binding, or threshing, is regarded as the representative of 
the corn-spirit,?> and this idea is more fully expressed by 
binding him or her in corn-stalks. The latter custom has 
been already illustrated, but a few more instances may be 
added. At Kloxin, near Stettin, the harvesters call out to 
the woman who binds the last sheaf, “ You have the Old 
Man, and must keep him.” The Old Man is a great bundle 
of corn decked with flowers and ribbons, and fashioned into 
a rude semblance of the human form. It is fastened on a 
rake or strapped on a horse, and brought with music to the 
village. In delivering the Old Man to the farmer, the 
woman says :— 

“ Flere, dear Sir, ts the Old Man. 
He can stay no longer on the field, 
He can hide himself no longer, 

He must come into the village. 


Ladies and gentlemen, pray be so kind 
As to give the Old Man a present.” 


As late as the first half of the nineteenth century the 
custom was to tie up the woman herself in pease-straw, and 
bring her with music to the farmhouse, where the harvesters 
danced with her till the pease-straw fell off? In other 
villages round Stettin, when the last harvest-waggon is being 
loaded, there is a regular race amongst the women, each 
striving not to be last. For she who places the last sheaf 
on the waggon is called the Old Man, and is completely 

1 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische aus Thiiringen (Vienna, 1878), p. 222, 
Forschungen, p. 20; F. Panzer, Beitrag § 69. 
sur deutschen Mythologie (Munich, 2 Above, pp. 167 sg. 
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swathed in corn-stalks ; she is also decked with flowers, and 
flowers and a helmet of straw are placed on her head. In 
solemn procession she carries the harvest-crown to the squire, 
over whose head she holds it while she utters a string of 
good wishes. At the dance which follows, the Old Man 
has the right to choose his, or rather her, partner; it is an 
honour to dance with him.’ At Blankenfelde, in the district 
of Potsdam, the woman who binds the last sheaf at the rye- 
harvest is saluted with the cry, “You have the Old Man.” 
A woman is then tied up in the last sheaf in such a way 
that only her head is left free; her hair also is covered with 
a cap made of rye-stalks, adorned with ribbons and flowers. 
She is called the Harvest-man, and must keep dancing in 
front of the last harvest-waggon till it reaches the squire’s 
house, where she receives a present and is released from her 
envelope of corn? At Gommern, near Magdeburg, the 
reaper who cuts the last ears of corn is often wrapt up in 
corn-stalks so completely that it is hard to see whether 
there is a man in the bundle or not. Thus wrapt up he is 
taken by another stalwart reaper on his back, and carried 
round the field amidst the joyous cries of the harvesters.’ 
At Neuhausen, near Merseburg, the person who binds the 
last sheaf is wrapt in ears of oats and saluted as the Oats- 
man, whereupon the others dance round him.* At Brie, Isle 
de France, the farmer himself is tied up in the first sheaf.’ 
At the harvest-home at Udvarhely, Transylvania, a person 
is encased in corn-stalks, and wears on his head a crown 
made out of the last ears cut. On reaching the village he is 
soused with water over and over. At Dingelstedt, in the 
district of Erfurt, down to the first half of the nineteenth 
century it was the custom to tie up a man in the last sheaf. 
He was called the Old Man, and was brought home on the 
last waggon, amid huzzas and music. On reaching the farm- 
yard he was rolled round the barn and drenched with water.’ 
At Nordlingen in Bavaria the man who gives the last stroke 
at threshing is wrapt in straw and rolled on the threshing- 


1 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische * Ibid. pp. 23 sg. 
Forschungen, p. 22. 5 Ibid. p. 24. 

2 Ibid. pp. 22 sg. € Ibid. p. 24. 
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floor! In some parts of Oberpfalz, Bavaria, he is said to 
“get the Old Man,” is wrapt in straw, and carried to a 
neighbour who has not yet finished his threshing.? In Silesia 
the woman who binds the last sheaf has to submit to a good 
deal of horse-play. She is pushed, knocked down, and tied 
up in the sheaf, after which she is called the corn-puppet 
(Kornpopel)® In Thüringen a sausage is stuck in the last 
sheaf at threshing, and thrown, with the sheaf, on the 
threshing-floor. It is called the Barrenwurst or Bazenwurst, 
and is eaten by all the threshers. After they have eaten it a 
man is encased in pease-straw, and thus attired is led through 
the village.‘ 

“In all these cases the idea is that the spirit of the 
corn—the Old Man of vegetation—is driven out of the corn 
last cut or last threshed, and lives in the barn during the 
winter. At sowing-time he goes out again to the fields to 
resume his activity as animating force among the sprouting 
comma 

Ideas of the same sort appear to attach to the last corn 
in India, At Hoshangabad, in Central India, when the reaping 
is nearly done, a patch of corn, about a rood in extent, is left 
standing in the cultivator’s last field,and the reapers rest a little. 
Then they rush at this remnant, tear it up, and cast it into the 
air, shouting victory to one or other of the local gods, according 
to their religious persuasion. A sheaf is made out of this 
corn, tied to a bamboo, set up in the last harvest cart, and 
carried home in triumph. Here it is fastened up in the 
threshing-floor or attached to a tree or to the cattle-shed, 
where its services are held to be essential for the purpose of 
averting the evil-eye.® A like custom prevails in the eastern 
districts of the North-Western Provinces of India. Sometimes 
a little patch is left untilled as a refuge for the field-spirit ; 
sometimes it is sown, and when the corn of this patch has 
been reaped with a rush and a shout, it is presented to the 

1 bid. pp. 24 sg. 5 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 

* Ibid. p. 25. Forschungen, pp. 25 sg. 
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priest, who offers it to the local gods or bestows it on a 
beggar.! 

II. Passing to the second point of comparison between 
the Lityerses story and European harvest customs, we have 
now to see that in the latter the corn-spirit is often believed 
to be killed at reaping or threshing. In the Romsdal and 
other parts of Norway, when the haymaking is over, the 
people say that “the Old Hay-man has been killed.” In 
some parts of Bavaria the man who gives the last stroke 
at threshing is said to have killed the Corn-man, the Oats- 
man, or the Wheat-man, according to the crop.” In the 
Canton of Tillot, in Lothringen, at threshing the last corn 
the men keep time with their flails, calling out as they 
thresh, “ We are killing the Old Woman! We are killing 
the Old Woman!” If there is an old woman in the house 
she is warned to save herself, or she will be struck dead.’ 
Near Ragnit, in Lithuania, the last handful of corn is left 
standing by itself, with the words, “The Old Woman (Boda) 
is sitting in there.” Then a young reaper whets his scythe, 
and, with a strong sweep, cuts down the handful. It is now 
said of him that “he has cut off the Boba’s head”; and he 
receives a gratuity from the farmer and a jugful of water over 
his head from the farmer’s wife. According to another 
account, every Lithuanian reaper makes haste to finish his 
task ; for the Old Rye-woman lives in the last stalks, and 
whoever cuts the last stalks kills the Old Rye-woman, and by 
killing her he brings trouble on himself. In Wilkischken, in 
the district of Tilsit, the man who cuts the last corn goes by 
the name of “the killer of the Rye-woman.”* In Lithuania, 
again, the corn-spirit is believed to be killed at threshing as 
well as at reaping. When only a single pile of corn remains 
to be threshed, all the threshers suddenly step back a few 
paces, as if at the word of command. Then they fall to work, 
plying their flails with the utmost rapidity and vehemence, 
till they come to the last bundle. Upon this they fling 
themselves with almost frantic fury, straining every nerve, 
and raining blows on it till the word “Halt!” rings out 


1 W., Crooke, of. cit. ii. 306 sg. 3 Ibid. p. 334. 
2 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 4 Ibid. p. 330. , 
Forschungen, p. 31. 5 Ibid, 6 bid. p. 331. 
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sharply from the leader. The man whose flail is the last to 
iall after the command to stop has been given is immediately 
surrounded by all the rest, crying out that “he has struck 
the Old Rye-woman dead.” He has to expiate the deed by 
treating them to brandy; and, like the man who cuts the 
last corn, he is known as “the killer of the Old Rye- 
woman.” ! Sometimes in Lithuania the slain corn-spirit was 
represented by a puppet. Thus a female figure was made 
out of corn-stalks, dressed in clothes, and placed on the 
threshing-floor, under the heap of corn which was to be 
threshed last. Whoever thereafter gave the last stroke at 
threshing “ struck the Old Woman dead.”? We have already 
met with examples of burning the figure which represents 
the corn-spirit.2 In the East Riding of Yorkshire a custom 
called “burning the Old Witch” is observed on the last day 
of harvest. A small sheaf of corn is burnt on the field in a 
fire of stubble ; peas are parched at the fire and eaten with 
a liberal allowance of ale; and the lads and lasses romp 
about the flames and amuse themselves by blackening each 
other’s faces. Sometimes, again, the corn-spirit is repre- 
sented by a man, who lies down under the last corn; 
it is threshed upon his body, and the people say that 
“the Old Man is being beaten to death.”® We saw that 
sometimes the farmer’s wife is thrust, together with the last 
sheaf, under the threshing-machine, as if to thresh her, and 
that afterwards a pretence is made of winnowing her At 
Volders, in the Tyrol, husks of corn are stuck behind the 
neck of the man who gives the last stroke at threshing, and 
he is throttled with a straw garland. If he is tall, it is 
believed that the corn will be tall next year. Then he is 
tied on a bundle and flung into the river” In Carinthia, 
the thresher who gave the last stroke, and the person who 
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untied the last sheaf on the threshing-floor, are bound hand 
and foot with straw bands, and crowns of straw are placed 
on their heads. Then they are tied, face to face, on a 
sledge, dragged through the village, and flung into a brook? 
The custom of throwing the representative of the corn-spirit 
into a stream, like that of drenching him with water, is 
as usual, a rain-charm.? 

IHI. Thus far the representatives of the corn-spirit have 
generally been the man or woman who cuts, binds, or 
threshes the last corn. We now come to the cases in which 
the corn-spirit is represented either by a stranger passing 
the harvest-field (as in the Lityerses tale), or by a visitor 
entering it for the first time. All over Germany it is 
customary for the reapers or threshers to lay hold of 
passing strangers and bind them with a rope made of 
corn-stalks, till they pay a forfeit; and when the farmer 
himself or one of his guests enters the field or the threshing- 
floor for the first time, he is treated in the same way. 
Sometimes the rope is only tied round his arm or his feet 
or his neck.? But sometimes he is regularly swathed in 
corn. Thus at Solör in Norway, whoever enters the field, 
be he the master or a stranger, is tied up in a sheaf and 
must pay a ransom. In the neighbourhood of Soest, when 
the farmer visits the flax-pullers for the first time, he is 
completely enveloped in flax. Passers-by are also sur- 
rounded by the women, tied up in flax, and compelled to 
stand brandy.* At Nordlingen strangers are caught with 
straw ropes and tied up in a sheaf till they pay a forfeit.’ 
Among the Germans of Haselberg, in West Bohemia, as soon 
as a farmer had given the last corn to be threshed on the 
threshing-floor, he was swathed in it and had to redeem 
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himself by a present of cakes... In Anhalt, when the pro- 
prictor or one of his family, the steward, or even a stranger 
enters the harvest-field for the first time after the reaping 
has begun, the wife of the chief reaper ties a rope twisted of 
corn-ears, or a nosegay made of corn-ears and flowers, to 
his arm, and he is obliged to ransom himself by the payment 
of a fine? In the canton of Putanges, in Normandy, a 
pretence of tying up the owner of the land in the last sheaf 
of wheat is still practised, or at least was still practised some 
quarter of a century ago. The task falls to the women alone. 
They throw themselves on the proprietor, seize him by the 
arms, the legs, and the body, throw him to the ground, and 
stretch him on the last sheaf. Then a show is made of 
binding him, and the conditions to be observed at the 
harvest-supper are dictated to him. When he has accepted 
them, he is released and allowed to get up. At Brie, Isle 
de France, when any one who does not belong to the farm 
passes by the harvest-field, the reapers give chase. If they 
catch him, they bind him in a sheaf and bite him, one after 
the other, in the forehead, crying, “ You shall carry the key 
of the field.”* “To have the key” is an expression used 
by harvesters elsewhere in the sense of to cut or bind or 
thresh the last sheaf;° hence, it is equivalent to the phrases 
“You have the Old Man,” “You are the Old Man,” which 
are addressed to the cutter, binder, or thresher of the last 
sheaf. Therefore, when a stranger, as at Brie, is tied up in 
a sheaf and told that he will “carry the key of the field,” it 
is as much as to say that he is the Old Man, that is, an 
embodiment of the corn-spirit. In hop-picking, if a well- 
dressed stranger passes the hop-yard, he is seized by the 
women, tumbled into the bin, covered with leaves, and not 
released till he has paid a fine. In some parts of Scotland, 
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particularly in the counties of Fife and Kinross, down to 
recent times the reapers used to seize and dump, as it was 
called, any stranger who happened to visit or pass by the 
harvest field. The custom was to lay hold of the stranger 
by his ankles and armpits, lift him up, and bring the lower 
part of his person into violent contact with the ground. 
Women as well as men were liable to be thus treated. 
The practice of interposing a sheaf between the sufferer 
and the ground is said to be a modern refinement! Com- 
paring this custom with the one practised at Putanges in 
Normandy, which has just been described, we may con- 
jecture that in Scotland the “dumping” of strangers on the 
harvest-field was originally a preliminary to wrapping them 
up in sheaves of corn. 

Ceremonies of a somewhat similar kind are performed by 
the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico not only at harvest but 
also at hoeing and ploughing. “When the work of hoeing 
and weeding is finished, the workers seize the master of the 
field, and, tying his arms crosswise behind him, load all the 
implements, that is to say, the hoes, upon his back, fastening 
them with ropes. Then they form two single columns, the 
landlord in the middle between them, and all facing the 
house. Thus they start homeward. Simultaneously the 
two men at the heads of the columns begin to run rapidly 
forward some thirty yards, cross each other, then turn back, 
run along the two columns, cross each other again at the rear 
and take their places each at the end of his row. As they 
pass each other ahead and in the rear of the columns they 
beat their mouths with the hollow of their hands and yell. 
As soon as they reach their places at the foot, the next pair 
in front of the columns starts off, running in the same way, 
and thus pair after pair performs the tour, the procession all 
the time advancing toward the house. A short distance in 
front of it they come toa halt, and are met by two young 
men who carry red handkerchiefs tied to sticks like flags, 
The father of the family, still tied up and loaded with the 
hoes, steps forward alone and kneels down in front of his 
house-door. The flag-bearers wave their banners over him, 
and the women of the household come out and kneel on 

1 « Notes on Harvest Customs,” Zhe Folk-lore Journal, vii. (1889) pp. 52 sge 
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their left knees, first toward the east, and after a little while 
toward cach of the other cardinal points, west, south, and north. 
In conclusion the flags are waved in front of the house. 
The father then rises and the people untie him, whereupon 
he first salutes the women with the usual greeting, ‘ Kwira /’ 
or ‘Kwirevd!’ Now they all go into the house, and the man 
makes a short speech thanking them all for the assistance 
they have given him, for how could he have gotten through 
his work without them? They have provided him with a 
year’s life (that is, with the wherewithal to sustain it), and 
now he is going to give them tesvino. He gives a drinking- 
gourd full to each one in the assembly, and appoints one 
man among them to distribute more to all. The same 
ceremony is performed after the ploughing and after the 
harvesting. On the first occasion the tied man may be 
made to carry the yoke of the oxen, on the second he does 
not carry anything.”’ The meaning of these Mexican 
ceremonies is not clear. Perhaps the custom of tying up 
the farmer at hoeing, ploughing, and reaping is a form of 
expiation or apology offered to the spirits of the earth, who 
are naturally disturbed by agricultural operations.2 When 
the Yabim of Simbang in German New Guinea see that 
the taro plants in their fields are putting forth leaves, they 
offer sacrifice of sago-broth and pork to the spirits of the 
former owners of the land, in order that they may be kindly 
disposed and not do harm but let the fruits ripen? 
Similarly when the Alfoors or Toradjas of Central Celebes 
are planting a new field, they offer rice, eggs, and so forth 
to the souls of the former owners of the land, hoping that, 
mollified by these offerings, the souls will make the crops to 
grow and thrive However, this explanation of the Mexican 
ceremonies at hoeing, ploughing, and reaping is purely con- 
jectural. In these ceremonies there is no evidence that, as 
in the parallel European customs, the farmer is identified 


1 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico pelijk leven van den Poso-Alfoer,” 


(London, 1903), i. 214 sg. 

2 Compare Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
Second Edition, pp. 75 sg. 

3 K, Vetter, Komm heriber und hilf 
uns! Heft 2 (Barmen, 1898), p. 7. 

4A. C. Krijt, “Een en ander 
sengaande het geestelijk en maatschap- 


Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxxix. 
(1895) p. 137. As to the influence 
which the spirits of the dead are 
thought to exercise on the growth ol 
the crops, see above, pp. 103 sg., and 
below, vol. ii. pp. 109 sgg. 
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with the corn-spirit, since he is not wrapt. up in the 
sheaves. 

Be that as it may, the evidence adduced above sufficcs 
to prove that, like the ancient Lityerses, modern European 
reapers have been wont to lay hold of a passing stranger 
and tie him up ina sheaf. It is not to be expected that 
they should complete the parallel by cutting off his head ; 
but if they do not take such a strong step, their language 
and gestures are at least indicative of a desire to do so. For 
instance, in Mecklenburg on the first day of reaping, if the 
master or mistress or a stranger enters the field, or merely 
passes by it, all the mowers face towards him and sharpen 
their scythes, clashing their whet-stones against them in 
unison, as if they were making ready to mow. Then the 
woman who leads the mowers steps up to him and ties 
a band round his left arm. He must ransom himself by 
payment of a forfeit? Near Ratzeburg, when the master 
or other person of mark enters the field or passes by it, 
all the harvesters stop work and march towards him ina 
body, the men with their scythes in front. On meeting him 
they form up in line, men and women. The men stick the 
poles of their scythes in the ground, as they do in whetting 
them ; then they take off their caps and hang them on the 
scythes, while their leader stands forward and makes a 
speech. When he has done, they all whet their scythes in 
measured time very loudly, after which they put on their 
caps. Two of the women binders then come forward ; one 
of them ties the master or stranger (as the case may be) 
with corn-ears or with a silken band; the other delivers 
a rhyming address. The following are specimens of the 
speeches made by the reaper on these occasions. In some 
parts of Pomerania every passer-by is stopped, his way being 
barred with a corn-rope. The reapers form a circle round 
him and sharpen their scythes, while their leader says :— 


“ The men are ready, 
The scythes are bent, 
The corn ts great and small, 
The gentleman must be mowed.” 
re 


1 W, Mannhardt, AZythologische Forschungen, p. 39. 
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Then the process of whetting the scythes is repeated.’ At 
Ramin, in the district of Stettin, the stranger, standing 
encircled by the reapers, is thus addressed :— 
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t Woll stroke the gentleman 
With our naked sword, 
Wherewith we shear meadows and fields. 
We shear princes and lords, 
Labourers are often athirst ; 
If the gentleman will stand beer and brandy 
The joke will soon be over. 
But, tf our prayer he does not like, 
The sword has a right to strike,” 4 


That in these customs the whetting of the scythes is 
really meant as a preliminary to mowing appears from the 
following variation of the preceding customs. In the district 
of Liineburg, when any one enters the harvest-field, he is 
asked whether he will engage a good fellow. If he says 
yes, the harvesters mow some swaths, yelling and screaming, 
and then ask him for drink-money.® 

On the threshing-floor strangers are also regarded as 
embodiments of the corn-spirit, and are treated accordingly. 
At Wiedingharde in Schleswig when a stranger comes to 
the threshing-floor he is asked, “ Shall I teach you the flail- 
dance?” If he says yes, they put the arms of the threshing- 
flail round his neck as if he were a sheaf of corn, and press 
them together so tight that he is nearly choked. In some 
parishes of Wermland (Sweden), when a stranger enters 
the threshing-floor where the threshers are at work, they say 
that “they will teach him the threshing-song.” Then they 
put a flail round his neck and a straw rope about his body. 
Also, as we have seen, if a stranger woman enters the 
threshing-floor, the threshers put a flail round her body and 
a wreath of corn-stalks round her neck, and call out, “See 


the Corn-woman! See! that is how the Corn-maiden 
looks !” ë 
1 W, Mannhardt, Mythologische 3 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 


Forschungen, pp. 39 sq. 

2 Jbid. p. 40. For the speeches made 
by the woman who binds the stranger 
or the master, see zbzd@. p. 413 C. 
Lemke, Volksthtimliches in Ostpreussen 
(Mohrungen, 1884-1887), i. 23 sg. 


Forschungen, pp. 41 sq. 

4 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 42. See 
also above, p. 150. 

5 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 42. See 
above, p. 149. In Thiiringen a being 
called the Rush-cutter (Bzvserschneider) 
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In these customs, observed both on the harvest-field and Custom 
on the threshing-floor, a passing stranger is regarded as a ye 
personification of the corn, in other words, as the corn-spirit ; madder- 
and a show is made of treating him like the corn by mow- 72resti" 
ing, binding, and threshing him. If the reader still doubts 
whether European peasants can really regard a passing 
stranger in this light, the following custom should set his 
doubts at rest. During the madder-harvest in the Dutch 
province of Zealand a stranger passing by a field, where the 
people are digging the madder-roots, will sometimes call out 
to them Koortspillers (a term’ of reproach). Upon this, two 
of the fleetest runners make after him, and, if they catch 
him, they bring him back to the madder-field and bury him 
in the earth up to his middle at least, jeering at him the 
while; then they ease nature before his face.’ 

This last act is to be explained as follows. The spirit of The spirit 
the corn and of other cultivated plants is sometimes conceived, areas 
not as immanent in the plant, but as its owner; hence the cut- as poorand 
ting of the corn at harvest, the digging of the roots, and the ne 
gathering of fruit from the fruit-trees are each and all of them reapers. 
acts of spoliation, which strip him of his property and reduce 
him to poverty. Hence he is often known as “the Poor 
Man” or “the Poor Woman.” Thus in the neighbourhood 
of Eisenach a small sheaf is sometimes left standing on the 
field for “the Poor Old Woman.”* At Marksuhl, near 
Eisenach, the puppet formed out of the last sheaf is itself 
called “the Poor Woman.” At Alt Lest in Silesia the man 
who binds the last sheaf is called the Beggar-man.? Ina 
village near Roeskilde, in Zealand (Denmark), old-fashioned 
peasants sometimes make up the last sheaf into a rude 
puppet, which is called the Rye-beggar.* In Southern 
Schonen the sheaf which is bound last is called the Beggar ; 


used to be much dreaded. On the Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 
morning of St. John’s Day he was wont 1878), p. 221. With the Binsen- 
to walk through the fields with sickles schneider compare the Bilschneider and 
tied to his ankles cutting avenues in the Biberschneider (F. Panzer, Beitrag zur 
corn as he walked. To detect him, deutschen Mythologie, Munich, 1848- 
seven bundles of brushwood were 1855, ii. pp. 210 sg., §§ 372-378). 
silently threshed with the flail on the 1 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
threshing-floor, and the stranger who Forschungen, pp. 47 $g- i 

appeared at the door of the barn dur- 2 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 48. 

ing the threshing was the Rush-cutter. 3 W. Mannhardt, Z.c. 

See A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten und 4 Ibid. pp. 48 sg. 
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it is made bigger than the rest and is sometimes dressed 
in clothes. In the district of Olmiitz the last sheaf is called 
the Beggar; it is given to an old woman, who must carry it 
home, limping on one foot... Sometimes a little of the crop 
is left on the field for the spirit, under other names than 
“the Poor Old Woman.” Thus at Szagmanten, a village of 
the Tilsit district, the last sheaf was left standing on the 
field “for the Old Rye-woman.”? In Neftenbach (Canton 
of Zurich) the first three ears of corn reaped are thrown 
away on the field “to satisfy the Corn-mother and to make 
the next year’s crop abundant.”* At Kupferberg, in Bavaria, 
some corn is left standing on the field when the rest has 
been cut. Of this corn left standing they say that “it 
belongs to the Old Woman,” to whom it is dedicated in the 
following words :— 
“ We give it to the Old Woman; 
She shall keep it. 


Next year may she be to us 
As kind as this time she has been.” # 


These words clearly shew that the Old Woman for whom 
the corn is left on the field is not a real personage, poor and 
hungry, but the mythical Old Woman who makes the corn 
to grow. At Schiittarschen, in West Bohemia, after the 
crop has been reaped, a few stalks are left standing anda 
garland is attached to them. “That belongs to the Wood- 
woman,” they say, and offer a prayer. In this way the 
Wood-woman, we are told, has enough to live on through 
the winter and the corn will thrive the better next year. 
The same thing is done for all the different kinds of corn- 
crop.” So in Thüringen, when the after-grass (Grummet) is 
being got in, a little heap is left lying on the field ; it belongs 
to “the Little Wood-woman” in return for the blessing she 
has bestowed. In the Frankenwald of Bavaria three hand- 
fuls of flax were left on the field “for the Wood-woman.”? 


1 W, Mannhardt, Alpthologische wslaubeimdeutschen Westbohmen (Prague, 
Forschungen, p. 49. 1905), p. 189. 
2 Tid. p. 337. 6 A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten und 
3 Ibid PEE aus Thüringen (Vienna, 
; : 1878), p. 224, § 74. 
4 3 
W. Mannhardt, Mythologische T Bavaria, Landes- und Volkshunde 


Forschungen, pp. 337 59. 
® A. John, Sitte, Brauch und Volks- 


des Königreichs Bayern (Munich, 1860- 
1867), iii. 343 sg. 
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At Lindau in Anhalt the reapers used to leave some stalks 
standing in the last corner of the last field for “the Corn- 
woman to eat.” In some parts of Silesia it was till lately 
the custom to leave a few corn-stalks standing in the field, 
“in order that the next harvest should not fail”? In Russia 
it is customary to leave patches of unreaped corn in the fields 
and to place bread and salt on the ground near them. “These 
ears are eventually knotted together, and the ceremony is 
called ‘the plaiting of the beard of Volos,’ and it is supposed 
that after it has been performed no wizard or other evilly- 
disposed person will be able to hurt the produce of the fields. 
The unreaped patch is looked upon as tabooed ; and it is 
believed that if any one meddles with it he will shrivel up, 
and become twisted like the interwoven ears. Similar customs 
are kept up in various parts of Russia. Near Kursk and 
Voroneje, for instance, a patch of rye is usually left in honour 
of the Prophet Elijah, and in another district one of oats is 
consecrated to St. Nicholas. As it is well known that both 
the Saint and the Prophet have succeeded to the place once 
held in the estimation of the Russian people by Perun, it 
seems probable that Volos really was, in ancient times, one 
of the names of the thunder-god.”* In the north-east of 
Scotland a few stalks were sometimes left unreaped on the 
field for the benefit of “the aul’ man.”* Here “the aul’ 
man” is probably the equivalent of the harvest Old Man of 
Germany.” Among the Mohammedans of Zanzibar it is 
customary at sowing a field to reserve a certain portion of it 
for the guardian spirits, who at harvest are invited, to the 
tuck of drum, to come and take their share; tiny huts are 
also built in which food is deposited for their use.f In the 
island of Nias, to prevent the depredations of wandering 
spirits among the rice at harvest, a miniature field is dedicated 


1 Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volks- 
kunde, vii. (1897) p. 154. 

2 P, Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch, und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 1903- 
eu ii. 64, § 419. 

. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the 
peels People, Second Edition 
(London, 1872), pp. 251 sg. As to 
Perun, the old Slavonic thunder-god, 
see Zhe Magic Art and the Evolution 


of Kings, ii. 365. 

4 Rev. Walter Gregor, Notes on the 
Folk-lore of the North-east of Scotland 
(London, 1881), p. 182. 


5 See above, pp. 136 sgg. 

6 A, Germain, ‘‘ Note zur Zanzibar 
et la Côte Orientale d’Afrique,” Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), Vème 
Série, xvi. (1868) p. 555. 
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to them and in it are sown all the plants that grow in the 
real fields! The Hos, a Ewe tribe of negroes in Togoland, 
observe a similar custom fora similar reason, At the entrance 
to their yam-fields the traveller may see on both sides of the 
path small mounds on which yams, stock-yams, beans, and 
maize are planted and appear to flourish with more than 
usual luxuriance. These little gardens, tended with peculiar 
care, are dedicated to the “guardian gods” of the owner of 
the land; there he cultivates for their benefit the same 
plants which he cultivates for his own use in the fields ; 
and the notion is that the “guardian gods” will content 
themselves with eating the fruits which grow in their little 
private preserves and will not poach on the crops which are 
destined for human use.” 

These customs suggest that the little sacred rice-fields 
on which the Kayans of Borneo perform the various 
operations of husbandry in mimicry before they address 
themselves to the real labours of the field,? may be dedi- 
cated to the spirits of the rice to compensate them for 
the loss they sustain by allowing men to cultivate all 
the rest of the land for their own benefit. Perhaps the 
Rarian plain at Eleusis* was a spiritual preserve of the 
same kind set apart for the exclusive use of the corn- 
goddesses Demeter and Persephone. It may even be that 
the law which forbade the Hebrews to reap the corners and 
gather the gleanings of the harvest-fields and to strip the 


1 E. Modigliani, Uz Viaggio a Ntas no share in this patch. After the ġar- 


‘(Milan, 1890), p. 593. 


3 J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stämme (Ber- 
lin, 1906), p. 303. In the Central 
Provinces of India ‘sometimes the 
oldest man in the house cuts the first 
five bundles of the crop and they are 
afterwards left in the fields for the 
birds to eat. And at the end of harvest 
the last one or two sheaves are left 
standing in the field and any one who 
likes can cut and carry them away. In 
some localities the last sheaves are left 
standing in the field and are known as 
ébarhona, or the giver of increase. Then 
all the labourers rush together at this 
last patch of corn and tear it up by the 
roots ; everybody seizes as much as he 
can [and} keeps it, the master having 


kona has been torn up all the labourers 
fall on their faces to the ground and 
worship the field” (A. E. Nelson, 
Central Provinces Gazetteers, Bilaspur 
District, vol, A, 1910, p. 75). This 
quotation was kindly sent to me by 
Mr, W. Crooke; I have not seen the 
original. It seems to shew that in the 
Central Provinces the last corn is left 
standing on the field as a portion for 
the corn-spirit, and that he is believed 
to be immanent in it; hence the name 
of “ the giver of increase ” bestowed on 
it, and the eagerness with which other 
people, though not the owner of the 
land, seek to appropriate it. 

3 See above, pp. 93 sg. 

4 See above, pp. 36, 74. 
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vines of their last grapes? was originally intended for the 
benefit, not of the human poor, but of the poor spirits of 
the corn and the vine, who had just been despoiled by the 
reapers and the vintagers, and who, if some provision were 
not made for their subsistence, would naturally die of hunger 
before another year came round, In providing for their 
wants the prudent husbandman was really consulting his 
own interests ; for how could he expect to reap wheat and 
barley and to gather grapes next year if he suffered the 
spirits of the corn and of the vine to perish of famine in 
the meantime? This train of thought may possibly explain 
the wide-spread custom of offering the first-fruits of the 
crops to gods or spirits:? such offerings may have been 
originally not so much an expression of gratitude for benefits 
received as a means of enabling the benefactors to continue 
their benefactions in time to come. Primitive man has 
generally a shrewd eye to the main chance: he is more 
prone to provide for the future than to sentimentalise over 
the past. 

Thus when the spirit of vegetation is conceived as 
a being who is robbed of his store and impoverished 
by the harvesters, it is natural that his representative 
——the passing stranger — should upbraid them; and it 
is equally natural that they should seek to disable him 
from pursuing them and recapturing the stolen property. 
Now, it is an old superstition that by easing nature on the 
spot where a robbery is committed, the robbers secure 
themselves, for a certain time, against interruption. Hence 
when madder-diggers resort to this proceeding in presence 
of the stranger whom they have caught and buried in the 
field, we may infer that they consider themselves robbers 
and him as the person robbed. Regarded as such, he must 
be the natural owner of the madder-roots, that is, their 
spirit or demon; and this conception is carried out by 


1 Leviticus, xix. 9 sg., xxiii. 225 
Deuteronomy, xxiv. 19-21. 

2 See above, pp. 46 $7., 53 599+ 
and below, vol. ii. pp. 109 sgg. 

3 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
Forschungen, pp. 49 sg. ; A. Wuttke, 


Der deutsche Volksaberglaube? (Berlin, 
1869), p. 254, § 400; M. Toppen, 
Aberglaube aus Masuren? (Danzig, 
1867), p. 57- The same belief is held 
and acted upon in Japan (L. Hearn, 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, London, 
1904, ii. 603). 
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burying him, like the madder-roots, in the ground.’ The 
Greeks, it may be observed, were quite familiar with the 
idea that a passing stranger may be a god. Homer says 
that the gods in the likeness of foreigners roam up and 
down cities? Once in Poso, a district of Celebes, when a new 
missionary entered a house where a number of people were 
gathered round a sick man, one of them addressed the new- 
comer in these words: “Well, sir, as we had never seen 
you before, and you came suddenly in, while we sat here by 
ourselves, we thought it was a spirit.” ® 

Thus in these harvest-customs of modern Europe the 
person who cuts, binds, or threshes the last corn is treated as 
an embodiment of the corn-spirit by being wrapt up in 
sheaves, killed in mimicry by agricultural implements, and 
thrown into the watert These coincidences with the 
Lityerses story seem to prove that the latter is a genuine 
description of an old Phrygian harvest-custom. But since in 
the modern parallels the killing of the personal representative 
of the corn-spirit is necessarily omitted or at most enacted 
only in mimicry, it is desirable to shew that in rude society 
human beings have been commonly killed as an agricultural 
ceremony to promote the fertility of the fields. The following 
examples will make this plain. 


§ 3. Human Sacrifices for the Crops 


The Indians of Guayaquil, in Ecuador, used to sacrifice 
human blood and the hearts of men when they sowed their 
fields.” The people of Cañar (now Cuenca in Ecuador) used 
to sacrifice a hundred children annually at harvest. The 
kings of Quito, the Incas of Peru, and for a long time the 
Spaniards were unable to suppress the bloody rite At a 


l The explanation of the custom is 
W. Mannhardt’s (Mythologische Fore 
Schungen, p. 49). 


2 Odyssey, xvii. 485 sgg. Compare 
Plato, Sophist, p. 216 A. 
3 A, C. Kruijt, ‘*Mijne eerste 


ervaringen te Poso,” Mededeelingen 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xxxvi, (1892) p. 402. 

4 For throwing him into the water, 


see p. 225. 

5 Cieza de Leon, Travels, trans- 
lated by C. R. Markham, p. 203 
(Hakluyt Society, London, 1864). 

ê Juan de Velasco, Histoire du 
Royaume de Quito, i. (Paris, 1840) pp. 
121 sg. (Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, 
Relations et Mémoires Originaux pour 
servir à l Histoire de la Découverte de 
l Amérique, vol. xviii.), 
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Mexican harvest-festival, when the first-fruits of the season 
were offered to the sun, a criminal was placed between two 
immense stones, balanced opposite each other, and was 
crushed by them as they fell together. His remains were 
buried, and a feast and dance followed. This sacrifice was 
known as “the meeting of the stones.”! “Tlaloc was 
worshipped in Mexico as the god of the thunder and the 
storm which precedes the fertilising rain ; elsewhere his wife 
Xochiquetzal, who at Tlaxcallan was called Matlalcuéyé or 
the Lady of the Blue Petticoats, shared these honours, and 
it was to her that many countries in Central America 
particularly patd their devotions. Every year, at the time 
when the cobs of the still green and milky maize are about 
to coagulate and ripen, they used to sacrifice to the goddess 
four young girls, chosen among the noblest families of the 
country ; they were decked out in festal attire, crowned with 
flowers, and conveyed in rich palanquins to the brink of the 
hallowed waters, where the sacrifice was to be offered. 
The priests, clad in long floating robes, their heads encircled 
with feather crowns, marched in front of the litters carrying 
censers with burning incense. The town of Elopango, 
celebrated for its temple, was near the lake of the same 
name, the etymology of which refers to the sheaves of tender 
maize (e/ot/, ‘sheaf of tender maize’). It was dedicated to 
the goddess Xochiquetzal, to whom the young victims were 
offered by being hurled from the top of a rock into the 
abyss. At the moment of consummating this inhuman rite, 
the priests addressed themselves in turn to the four virgins 
in order to banish the fear of death from their minds. They 
drew for them a bright picture of the delights they were 
about to enjoy in the company of the gods, and advised 
them not to forget the earth which they had left behind, but 
to entreat the divinity, to whom they despatched them, to 
bless the forthcoming harvest.”? We have seen that the 
ancient Mexicans also sacrificed human beings at all the 


1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire . - 2 Brasseur de Bourbourg, ‘‘ Aperçus 
des Nations civilisées du Mexique et d'un voyage dans les Etats de San- 
de P Amérique Centrale (Paris, 1857- Salvador et de Guatemala,” Bulletin 
1859), i. 274; H. H. Bancroft, Wative de la Société de Géographie (Faris), 
Races of the Pacific States (London, XIVème Série, xiii. (1857) pp. 278 
1875-1876), ii. 340. sq. 
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various stages in the growth of the maize, the age of the 
victims corresponding to the age of the corn; for they 
sacrificed new-born babes at sowing, older children when 
the grain had sprouted, and so on till it was fully ripe, 
when they sacrificed old men! No doubt the corre- 
spondence between the ages of the victims and the state 
of the corn was supposed to enhance the efficacy of the 
sacrifice, 

The Pawnees annually sacrificed a human victim in 
spring when they sowed their fields. The sacrifice was 
believed to have been enjoined on them by the Morning 
Star, or by a certain bird which the Morning Star had sent 
to them as its messenger. The bird was stuffed and pre- 
served as a powerful talisman. They thought that an 
omission of this sacrifice would be followed by the total 
failure of the crops of maize, beans, and pumpkins. The 
victim was a captive of either sex. He was clad in the 
gayest and most costly attire, was fattened on the choicest 
food, and carefully kept in ignorance of his doom. When 
he was fat enough, they bound him to a cross in the presence 
of the multitude, danced a solemn dance, then cleft his head 
with a tomahawk and shot him with arrows. According to 
one trader, the squaws then cut pieces of flesh from the 
victim’s body, with which they greased their hoes; but this 
was denied by another trader who had been present at the 
ceremony. Immediately after the sacrifice the people pro- 
ceeded to plant their fields, A particular account has been 
preserved of the sacrifice of a Sioux girl by the Pawnees in 
April 1837 or 1838. The girl was fourteen or fifteen years 
old and had been kept for six months and well treated. 
Two days before the sacrifice she was led from wigwam to 
wigwam, accompanied by the whole council of chiefs and 
warriors. At each lodge she received a small billet of wood 
and a little paint, which she handed to the warrior next to 
her. In this way she called at every wigwam, receiving at 
each the same present of wood and paint. On the twenty- 
second of April she was taken out to be sacrificed, attended 
by the warriors, each of whom carried two pieces of wood 


1 Herrera, quoted by A. Bastian, Die 1878), ii. 379 sg. See Adonis, Attis, 
Culturlinder des alten Amerika (Berlin, Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 338 sg. 
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which he had received from her hands. Her body having 
been painted half red and half black, she was attached to a 
sort of gibbet and roasted for some time over a slow fire, then 
shot to death with arrows. The chief sacrificer next tore 
out her heart and devoured it. While her flesh was still 
warm it was cut in small pieces from the bones, put in little 
baskets, and taken to a neighbouring corn-field. There the 
head chief took a piece of the flesh from a basket and 
squeezed a drop of blood upon the newly-deposited grains of 
corn. His example was followed by the rest, till all the seed 
had been sprinkled with the blood; it was then covered up 
with earth. According to one account the body of the victim 
was reduced to a kind of paste, which was rubbed or sprinkled 
not only on the maize but also on the potatoes, the beans, 
and other seeds to fertilise them. By this sacrifice they 
hoped to obtain plentiful crops. 

A West African queen used to sacrifice a man and 
woman in the month of March. They were killed with 
spades and hoes, and their bodies buried in the middle of a 
field which had just been tilled? At Lagos in Guinea it 
was the custom annually to impale a young girl alive soon 
after the spring equinox in order to secure good crops. 
Along with her were sacrificed sheep and goats, which, with 
yams, heads of maize, and plantains, were hung on stakes on 
each side of her. The victims were bred up for the purpose 
in the king’s seraglio, and their minds had been so powerfully 
wrought upon by the fetish men that they went cheerfully to 


of collecting wood took place on the 


1 E, James, Account ofan Expedition 
rom Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains 
(London, 1823), ii. 80 sg.; H. R. 
Schoolcraft, Zndian Tribes of the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1853-1856), v. 
77 sqq.3 J. De Smet, in Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi, xi. (1838) pp. 
493 5g. ; id., in Annales de la Propaga- 
tion de la Fot, xv. (1843) pp. 277-279 ; 
td., Voyages aux Montagnes Rocheuses, 
Nouvelle Edition (Paris and Brussels, 
1873), pp. 121 sgg- The accounts by 
Schoolcraft and De Smet of the sacrifice 
of the Sioux girl are independent and 
supplement each other. According to 
De Smet, who wrote from the descrip- 
tions of four eye-witnesses, the pro- 
cession from hut to hut for the purpose 


morning of the sacrifice. Another 
description of the sacrifice is given by 
Mr. G. B. Grinnell from the recollection 
of an eye-witness (Pawnee Hero Stories 
and Folk-tales, New York, 1889, pp. 
362-369). According to this last 
account the victim was shot with arrows 
and afterwards burnt. Before the body 
was consumed in the fire a man pulled 
out the arrows, cut open the breast of 
the victim, and having smeared his face 
with the blood ran away as fast as he 
could. 


2 J. B. Labat, Relation historique 
de I Ethiopie occidentale (Paris, 1732), 
i, 380. 
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their fate! A similar sacrifice used to be annually offered 
at Benin, in Guinea.” The Marimos, a Bechuana tribe, 
sacrifice a human being for the crops. The victim chosen 
is generally a short, stout man. He is seized by violence 
or intoxicated and taken to the fields, where he is killed 
amongst the wheat to serve as “seed” (so they phrase it). 
After his blood has coagulated in the sun, it is burned along 
with the frontal bone, the flesh attached to it, and the brain ; 
the ashes are then scattered over the ground to fertilise it. 
The rest of the body is eaten? The Wamegi of the Usagara 
hills in German East Africa used to offer human sacrifices 
of a peculiar kind once a year about the time of harvest, 
which was also the time of sowing ; for the Wamegi have 
two crops annually, one in September and one in February. 
The festival was usually held in September or October. 
The victim was a girl who had attained the age of puberty. 
She was taken to a hill where the festival was to be 
celebrated, and there she was crushed to death between two 
branches. The sacrifice was not performed in the fields, 
and my informant could not ascertain its object, but we may 
conjecture that it was to ensure good crops in the following 
year. 

The Bagobos of Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands, 
offer a human sacrifice before they sow their rice. The victim 
is a slave, who is hewn to pieces in the forest. The 
natives of Bontoc, a province in the interior of Luzon, 
one of the Philippine Islands, are passionate head-hunters. 
Their principal seasons for head-hunting are the times 
of planting and reaping the rice. In order that the 
crop may turn out well, every farm must get at least one 
human head at planting and one at sowing. The head- 
hunters go out in twos or threes, lie in wait for the victim, 


1 John Adams, Sketches taken during custom has probably long been obsolete, 
Ten Voyages in Africa between the years t From information given me by 
1756 and s800 (London, N.D.), p. my friend the Rev, John Roscoe, who 

: resided for some time among the 

2 P. Bouche, La Côte des Esclaves Wamegi and suppressed the sacrifice 
(Paris, 1885), p. 132. in 1886, 

3 T. Arbousset et F. Daumas, 5 F, Blumentritt, ‘* Das Stromgebiet 
Voyage Wexploration au Nord-est de des Rio Grande de Mindanao,” Peter- 
la Colonie du Cap de Bonne-Esptrance manns Mitteilungen, xxxvii. (1891) 
(Paris, 1842), pp. 117 sg. The p. 110. 
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whether man or woman, cut off his or her head, hands, and 
fect, and bring them back in haste to the village, where they 
are received with great rejoicings. The skulls are at first 
exposed on the branches of two or three dead trees which 
stand in an open space of every village surrounded by large 
stones which serve as seats. The people then dance round 
them and feast and get drunk. When the flesh has decayed 
from the head, the man who cut it off takes it home and 
preserves it as a relic, while his companions do the same 
with the hands and the feet? Similar customs are observed 
by the Apoyaos, another tribe in the interior of Luzon.? 

The Wild Wa, an agricultural tribe on the north- Human 
eastern frontier of Upper Burma, still hunt for human $0ifces 
heads as a means of promoting the welfare of the crops. crops 


The Wa regards his skulls as a protection against the “77S the 
powers of evil, “Without a skull his crops would fail; of Burma. 


without a skull his kine might die; without a skull the 
father and mother spirits would be shamed and might be 
enraged ; if there were no protecting skull the other spirits, 
who are all malignant, might gain entrance and kill the 
inhabitants, or drink all the liquor.” The Wa country is 
a series of mountain ranges shelving rapidly down to narrow 
valleys from two to five thousand feet deep. The villages 
are all perched high on the slopes, some just under the 
crest of the ridge, some lower down on a small projecting 
spur of flat ground. Industrious cultivation has cleared 
away the jungle, and the villages stand out conspicuously 
in the landscape as yellowish-brown blotches on the hill- 
sides. Each village is fortified by an earthen rampart so 
thickly overgrown with cactuses and other shrubs as to be 
impenetrable. The only entrance is through a narrow, low, 
and winding tunnel, the floor of which, for additional 
security, is thickly studded with pegs to wound the feet of 
enemies who might attempt to force a way in, The Wa 
depend for their subsistence mainly on their crops of 


1 A, Schadenberg, ‘‘ Beiträge zur für Ethnologie, xx. 1888), 
Kenntniss der im Innern Nordluzons 2 Schadenberg, in Verhandlungen 
lebenden Stämme,” Verhandlungen der der Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthropo- 
Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthropo- logie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 
logie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichie, 1889, p. (681) (bound with Zeitschrift 
1888, p. (39) (bound with Zeztschrift für Ethnologie, xxi. 1889). 
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buckwheat, beans, and maize; rice they cultivate only to 
distil a strong spirituous liquor from it. They had need be 
industrious, for no field can be reached without a climb up 
or down the steep mountain-side. Sometimes the rice-fields 
lie three thousand feet or more below the village, and they 
require constant attention. But the chief crop raised by 
the Wa is the poppy, from which they make opium. In 
February and March the hill-tops for miles are white 
with the blossom, and you may travel for days through 
nothing but fields of poppies. Then, too, is the proper 
season for head-hunting. It opens in March and lasts 
through April. Parties of head-hunters at that time go 
forth to prowl for human prey. As a rule they will not 
behead people of a neighbouring village nor even of any 
village on the same range of hills. To find victims they go 
to the next range or at any rate to a distance, and the 
farther the better, for the heads of strangers are preferred. 
The reason is that the ghosts of strangers, being unfamiliar 
with the country, are much less likely to stray away from 
their skulls; hence they make more vigilant sentinels than 
the ghosts of people better acquainted with the neighbour- 
hood, who are apt to go off duty without waiting for the 
tedious formality of relieving guard. When head-hunters 
return to a village with human heads, the rejoicing is 
uproarious. Then the great drum is beaten frantically, 
and its deep hollow boom resounding far and wide through 
the hills announces to the neighbourhood the glad tidings of 
murder successfully perpetrated. Then the barrels, or rather 
the bamboos, of rice-spirit are tapped, and while the genial 
stream flows and the women and children dance and sing 
for glee, the men drink themselves blind and mad drunk, 
The ghastly head, which forms the centre of all this 
rejoicing, is first taken to the spirit-house, a small shed 
which usually stands on the highest point of the village 
site. There, wrapt in grass or leaves, it is hung up in 
a basket to ripen and bleach. When all the flesh and 
sinews have mouldered away and nothing remains but the 
blanched and grinning skull, it is put to rest in the village 
Golgotha. This is an avenue of huge old trees, whose inter- 
lacing boughs form a verdant archway overhead and, with the 
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dense undergrowth, cast a deep shadow on the ground below. 
Every village has such an avenue stretching along the hill- 
side sometimes for a long distance, or even till it meets the 
avenue of the neighbouring village. In the solemn gloom 
of this verdurous canopy is the Place of Skulls. On one side 
of the avenue stands a row of wooden posts, usually mere 
trunks of trees with the bark peeled off, but sometimes 
rudely carved and painted with designs in red and black. 
A little below the top of each post is cut a niche, and in 
front of the niche is a ledge. On this ledge the skull 
is deposited, sometimes so that it is in full view of 
passers-by in the avenue, sometimes so that it only grins 
at them through a slit. Most villages count their skulls by 
tens or twenties, but some of them have hundreds of these 
trophies, especially when the avenue forms an unbroken 
continuity of shade between the villages. The old skulls 
ensure peace to the village, but at least one new one should 
be taken every year, that the rice may grow green far down 
in the depths of the valley, that the maize may tinge with 
its golden hue the steep mountain-sides, and that the hill- 
tops may be white for miles and miles with the bloom of 
the poppy.’ 

The Shans of Indo-China still believe in the efficacy of 
human sacrifice to procure a good harvest, though they act 
on the belief less than some other tribes of this region. 
Their practice now is to poison somebody at the state 
festival, which is generally held at some time between March 
and May. Among the Lhota Naga, one of the many 
savage tribes who inhabit the deep rugged labyrinthine glens 
which wind into the mountains from the rich valley of 
Brahmapootra,’ it used to be a common custom to chop 
off the heads, hands, and feet of people they met with, 
and then to stick up the severed extremities in their 
fields to ensure a good crop of grain. They bore no 

1 (Sir) J. G. Scott and J. P. 


Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States (Rangoon, 


of the Anthropological Institute, xxvi. 
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1900-1901), Part i. vol. i. pp. 493- 
09. 
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ill-will whatever to the persons upon whom they operated 
in this unceremonious fashion. Once they flayed a 
boy alive, carved him in pieces, and distributed the flesh 
among all the villagers, who put it into their corn-bins to 
avert bad luck and ensure plentiful crops of grain. The 
Angami, another tribe of the same region, used also to relieve 
casual passers-by of their heads, hands, and feet, with the 
same excellent intention.’ The hill tribe Kudulu, near 
Vizagapatam in the Madras Presidency, offered human 
sacrifices to the god Jankari for the purpose of obtaining 
good crops. The ceremony was generally performed on the 
Sunday before or after the Pongal feast. For the most part 
the victim was purchased, and until the time for the sacrifice 
came he was free to wander about the village, to eat and 
drink what he liked, and even to lie with any woman he 
met. On the appointed day he was carried before the 
idol drunk; and when one of the villagers had cut a hole 
in his stomach and smeared the blood on the idol, the 
crowds from the neighbouring villages rushed upon him 
and hacked him to pieces, All who were fortunate enough 
to secure morsels of his flesh carried them away and pre- 
sented them to their village idols? The Gonds of India, a 
Dravidian race, kidnapped Brahman boys, and kept them as 
victims to be sacrificed on various occasions. At sowing and 
reaping, after a triumphal procession, one of the lads was 
slain by being punctured with a poisoned arrow. His blood 
was then sprinkled over the ploughed field or the ripe crop, 
and his flesh was devoured. The Oraons or Uraons of 
Chota Nagpur worship a goddess called Anna Kuari, who 
can give good crops and make a man rich, but to induce her 
to do so it is necessary to offer human sacrifices. In spite 
of the vigilance of the British Government these sacrifices are 
said to be still secretly perpetrated. The victims are poor 
waifs and strays whose disappearance attracts no notice. 
April and May are the months when the catchpoles are out 
on the prowl. At that time strangers will not go about the 


1 Miss G. M. Godden, “ Naga and 2 North Indian Notes and Queries, 
other Frontier Tribes of North-Eastern i. p. 4, § 15 (April 1891). 
India,” Journal of the Anthropological 3 Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. pp 
Institute, xxvii. (1898) pp. 9 sg., 385g. 127 sg., § 721 (May 1885). 
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country alone, and parents will not let their children enter 
the jungle or herd the cattle. When a catchpole has found 
a victim, he cuts his throat and carries away the upper 
part of the ring finger and the nose. The goddess takes up 
her abode in the house of any man who has offered her a 
sacrifice, and from that time his fields yield a double harvest. 
The form she assumes in the house is that of a small child. 
When the householder brings in his unhusked rice, he takes 
the goddess and rolls her over the heap to double its size. 
But she soon grows restless and can only be pacified with 
the blood of fresh human victims. 

But the best known case of human sacrifices, systematic- 
ally offered to ensure good crops, is supplied by the 
Khonds or Kandhs, another Dravidian race in Bengal. Our 
knowledge of them is derived from the accounts written by 
British officers who, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, were engaged in putting them down.’ The sacrifices 
were offered to the Earth Goddess, Tari Pennu or Bera 
Pennu, and were believed to ensure good crops and immunity 
from all disease and accidents. In particular, they were 
considered necessary in the cultivation of turmeric, the 
Khonds arguing that the turmeric could not have a deep red 
colour without the shedding of blood. The victim or Meriah, 
as he was called, was acceptable to the goddess only if he 
had been purchased, or had been born a victim—that is, the 
son of a victim father, or had been devoted as a child 
by his father or guardian. Khonds in distress often 
sold their children for victims, “considering the beatifica- 
tion of their souls certain, and their death, for the benefit of 
mankind, the most honourable possible.” A man of the 
Panua tribe was once seen to load a Khond with curses, 
and finally to spit in his face, because the Khond had sold 
for a victim his own child, whom the Panua had wished to 


1 Rev. P. Dehon, S.J., “ Religion 
and Customs of the Uraons,” Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. i. 
No. 9 (Calcutta, 1906), pp. 141 sg. 
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distan (London, 1864), pp. 52-58, etc. 
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marry. A party of Khonds, who saw this, immediately 
pressed forward to comfort the seller of his child, saying, 
“Your child has died that all the world may live, and the 
Earth Goddess herself will wipe that spittle from your face.” ? 
The victims were often kept for years before they were 
sacrificed. Being regarded as consecrated beings, they were 
treated with extreme affection, mingled with deference, and 
were welcomed wherever they went. A Meriah youth, on 
attaining maturity, was generally given a wife, who was her- 
self usually a Meriah or victim; and with her he received 
a portion of land and farm-stock. Their offspring were 
also victims. Human sacrifices were offered to the Earth 
Goddess by tribes, branches of tribes, or villages, both at 
periodical festivals and on extraordinary occasions. The 
periodical sacrifices were generally so arranged by tribes and 
divisions of tribes that each head of a family was enabled, at 
least once a year, to procure a shred of flesh for his fields, 
generally about the time when his chief crop was laid 
down.’ 

The mode of performing these tribal sacrifices was as 
follows. Ten or twelve days before the sacrifice, the victim 
was devoted by cutting off his hair, which, until then, had 
been kept unshorn. Crowds of men and women assembled 
to witness the sacrifice ; none might be excluded, since the 
sacrifice was declared to be for all mankind. It was pre- 
ceded by several days of wild revelry and gross debauchery.’ 
On the day before the sacrifice the victim, dressed in a new 
garment, was led forth from the village in solemn procession, 
with music and dancing, to the Meriah grove, a clump of 
high forest trees standing a little way from the village and 
untouched by the axe. There they tied him to a post, which 
was sometimes placed between two plants of the sankissar 
shrub. He was then anointed with oil, ghee, and turmeric, 
and adorned with flowers; and “a species of reverence, 
which it is not easy to distinguish from adoration,” was paid 
to him throughout the day. A great struggle now arose to 
obtain the smallest relic from his person; a particle of the 


1S. C. Macpherson, of, cit. pp. 117 59.3 J. Campbell, of. cit. p. 112, 
115 sg. 8 S. C. Macpherson, of. cit. pp. 
2? S. C. Macpherson, of. cit. pp. 117 sq. 
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turmeric paste with which he was smeared, or a drop of his 
spittle, was esteemed of sovereign virtue, especially by the 
women. The crowd danced round the post to music, and, 
addressing the earth, said, “O God, we offer this sacrifice to 
you ; give us good crops, seasons, and health” ; then speak- 
ing to the victim they said, “We bought you with a price, 
and did not seize you; now we sacrifice you according to 
custom, and no sin rests with us.” ? 

On the last morning the orgies, which had been scarcely Consum. 
interrupted during the night, were resumed, and continued PAAS" 
till noon, when they ceased, and the assembly proceeded to sacrifice. 
consummate the sacrifice. The victim was again anointed 
with oil, and each person touched the anointed part, and 
wiped the oil on his own head. In some places they took 
the victim in procession round the village, from door to door, 
where some plucked hair from his head, and others begged 
for a drop of his spittle, with which they anointed their 
heads. As the victim might not be bound nor make any 
show of resistance, the bones of his arms and, if necessary, 
his legs were broken; but often this precaution was rendered 
unnecessary by stupefying him with opium. The mode of 
putting him to death varied in different places. One of the 
commonest modes seems to have been strangulation, or 
squeezing to death. The branch of a green tree was cleft 
several feet down the middle; the victim’s neck (in other 
places, his chest) was inserted in the cleft, which the priest, 
aided by his assistants, strove with all his force to close.’ 
Then he wounded the victim slightly with his axe, whereupon 
the crowd rushed at the wretch and hewed the flesh from the 
bones, leaving the head and bowels untouched. Sometimes 
he was cut up alive. In Chinna Kimedy he was dragged 
along the fields, surrounded by the crowd, who, avoiding his 
head and intestines, hacked the flesh from his body with 
their knives till he died.’ Another very common mode of 


1 S. C. Macpherson, of. cit. p. 118. Campbell mentions two strong planks 
2 J. Campbell, of, cit. pp. 54 59. or bamboos (p. 57) or a slit bamboo 
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sacrifice in the same district was to fasten the victim to the 
proboscis of a wooden elephant, which revolved on a stout 
post, and, as it whirled round, the crowd cut the flesh from 
the victim while life remained. In some villages Major 
Campbell found as many as fourteen of these wooden 
elephants, which had been used at sacrifices.’ In one dis- 
trict the victim was put to death slowly by fire. A low 
stage was formed, sloping on either side like a roof; upon it 
they laid the victim, his limbs wound round with cords to 
confine his struggles. Fires were then lighted and hot 
brands applied, to make him roll up and down the slopes of 
the stage as long as possible; for the more tears he shed the 
more abundant would be the supply of rain. Next day the 
body was cut to pieces.” 

The flesh cut from the victim was instantly taken home 
by the persons who had been deputed by each village to 
bring it. To secure its rapid arrival, it was sometimes 
forwarded by relays of men, and conveyed with postal fleet- 
ness fifty or sixty miles? In each village all who stayed at 
home fasted rigidly until the flesh arrived. The bearer 
deposited it in the place of public assembly, where it was 
received by the priest and the heads of families. The priest 
divided it into two portions, one of which he offered to the 
Earth Goddess by burying it in a hole in the ground with 
his back turned, and without looking. Then each man 
added a little earth to bury it, and the priest poured water 
on the spot from a hill gourd. The other portion of flesh 
he divided into as many shares as there were heads of 
houses present. Each head of a house rolled his shred of 
flesh in leaves, and buried it in his favourite field, placing it 


in the earth behind his back without looking.* In some 


1 J. Campbell, of. cit. p. 126. The 
elephant represented the Earth God- 
dess herself, who was here conceived 
in elephant-form (Campbell, of. cit. pp. 
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(Campbell, of. cit. p. 54). 
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Compare J. Campbell, of. cit. pp. 55, 
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places each man carried his portion of flesh to the stream 
which watered his fields, and there hung it on a pole For 
three days thereafter no house was swept; and, in one 
district, strict silence was observed, no fire might be given 
out, no wood cut, and no strangers received. The remains 
of the human victim (namely, the head, bowels, and bones) 
were watched by strong parties the night after the sacrifice ; 
and next morning they were burned, along with a whole 
sheep, on a funeral pile. The ashes were scattered over 
the fields, laid as paste over the houses and granaries, or 
mixed with the new corn to preserve it from insects.? 
Sometimes, however, the head and bones were buried, not 
burnt.2 After the suppression of the human sacrifices, in- 
ferior victims were substituted in some places ; for instance, 
in the capital of Chinna Kimedy a goat took the place of 
a human victim.* Others sacrifice a buffalo, They tie it 
to a wooden post in a sacred grove, dance wildly round it 
with brandished knives, then, falling on the living animal, 
hack it to shreds and tatters in a few minutes, fighting and 
struggling with each other for every particle of flesh. As 
soon as a man has secured a piece he makes off with it at 
full speed to bury it in his fields, according to ancient 
custom, before the sun has set, and as some of them have far 
to go they must run very fast. All the women throw clods 
of earth at the rapidly retreating figures of the men, some of 
them taking very good aim. Soon the sacred grove, so 
lately a scene of tumult, is silent and deserted except for a 
few people who remain to guard all that is left of the buffalo, 
to wit, the head, the bones, and the stomach, which are 
burned with ceremony at the foot of the stake." 

In these Khond sacrifices the Meriahs are represented 
by our authorities as victims offered to propitiate the Earth 
Goddess. But from the treatment of the victims both 
before and after death it appears that the custom cannot 
be explained as merely a propitiatory sacrifice. A part of 
the flesh certainly was offered to the Earth Goddess, but the 

1 J. Campbell, of. cit. p. 182. 4 J. Campbell, of. cit. p. 187. 
2 S. C. Macpherson, of. cit. p. 
128; E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 6 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 


nology of Bengal, p. 288. Southern India (Madras, 1909), iii. 
3 J. Campbell, of. cit. pp. 55, 182. 381-385. 
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rest was buried by each householder in his fields, and the 
ashes of the other parts of the body were scattered over the 
fields, laid as paste on the granaries, or mixed with the new 
corn. These latter customs imply that to the body of the 
Meriah there was ascribed a direct or intrinsic power of 
making the crops to grow, quite independent of the indirect 
efficacy which it might have as an offering to secure the 
good-will of the deity. In other words, the flesh and ashes 
of the victim were believed to be endowed with a magical or 
physical power of fertilising the land. The same intrinsic 
power was ascribed to the blood and tears of the Meriah, 
his blood causing the redness of the turmeric and his tears 
producing rain; for it can hardly be doubted that, originally 
at least, the tears were supposed to bring down the rain, not 
merely to prognosticate it. Similarly the custom of pouring 
water on the buried flesh of the Meriah was no doubt a rain- 
charm. Again, magical power as an attribute of the Meriah 
appears in the sovereign virtue believed to reside in any- 
thing that came from his person, as his hair or spittle. The 
ascription of such power to the Meriah indicates that he was 
much more than a mere man Sacrificed to propitiate a deity. 
Once more, the extreme reverence paid him points to the 
same conclusion. Major Campbell speaks of the Meriah as 
“being regarded as something more than mortal”! and 
Major Macpherson says, “ A species of reverence, which it is 
not easy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to him.”? In 
short, the Meriah seems to have been regarded as divine. 
As such, he may originally have represented the Earth 
Goddess or, perhaps, a deity of vegetation ; though in later 
times he came to be regarded rather as a victim offered to a 
deity than as himself an incarnate god. This later view of 
the Meriah as a victim rather than a divinity may perhaps 
have received undue emphasis from the European writers 
who have described the Khond religion. Habituated to the 
later idea of sacrifice as an offering made to a god for the 
purpose of conciliating his favour, European observers are 
apt to interpret all religious slaughter in this sense, and to 
suppose that wherever such slaughter takes place, there must 
necessarily be a deity to whom the carnage is believed by 


1 J. Campbell, of. cit. p. 112. 2 S. C. Macpherson, of, cit. p. 118. 
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the slayers to be acceptable. Thus their preconceived ideas 
may unconsciously colour and warp their descriptions of 
savage rites. 

The same custom of killing the representative of a god, 
of which strong traces appear in the Khond sacrifices, may 
perhaps be detected in some of the other human sacrifices 
described above. Thus the ashes of the slaughtered Marimo 
were scattered over the fields; the blood of the Brahman 
lad was put on the crop and field; the flesh of the slain 
Naga was stowed in the corn-bin; and the blood of the 
Sioux girl was allowed to trickle on the seed.! Again, the 
identification of the victim with the corn, in other words, 
the view that he is an embodiment or spirit of the corn, is 
brought out in the pains which seem to be taken to secure 
a physical correspondence between him and the natural 
object which he embodies or represents. Thus the Mexicans 
killed young victims for the young corn and old ones for the 
ripe corn ; the Marimos sacrifice, as “ seed,” a short, fat man, 
the shortness of his stature corresponding to that of the 
young corn, his fatness to the condition which it is desired 
that the crops may attain; and the Pawnees fattened their 
victims probably with the same view. Again, the identi- 
fication of the victim with the corn comes out in the African 
custom of killing him with spades and hoes, and the Mexican 
custom of grinding him, like corn, between two stones. 

One more point in these savage customs deserves to be 
noted. The Pawnee chief devoured the heart of the Sioux 
girl, and the Marimos and Gonds ate the victim’s flesh. If, 
as we suppose, the victim was regarded as divine, it follows 
that in eating his flesh his worshippers believed themselves 
to be partaking of the body of their god. 


§ 4. The Corn-spirit slain in his Human Representatives 


The barbarous rites just described offer analogies to the 
harvest customs of Europe. Thus the fertilising virtue 
ascribed to the corn-spirit is shewn equally in the savage 
custom of mixing the victim’s blood or ashes with the seed- 
corn and the European custom of mixing the grain from 


1 Above, pp. 239, 240, 244. 
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the last sheaf with the young corn in spring.’ Again, the 
identification of the person with the corn appears alike in 
the savage custom of adapting the age and stature of the 
victim to the age and stature, whether actual or expected, of 
the crop; in the Scotch and Styrian rules that when the corn- 
spirit is conceived as the Maiden the last corn shall be cut 
by a young maiden, but when it is conceived as the Corn- 
mother it shall be cut by an old woman ;? in the Lothringian 
warning given to old women to save themselves when the 
Old Woman is being killed, that is, when the last corn 
is being threshed ;* and in the Tyrolese expectation that 
if the man who gives the last stroke at threshing is tall, 
the next year’s corn will be tall also.4 Further, the same 
identification is implied in the savage custom of killing the 
representative of the corn-spirit with hoes or spades or by 
grinding him between stones, and in the European custom of 
pretending to kill him with the scythe or the flail. Once 
more the Khond custom of pouring water on the buried flesh 
of the victim is parallel to the European customs of pouring 
water on the personal representative of the corn-spirit or 
plunging him into a stream.” Both the Khond and the 
European customs are rain-charms. 

To return now to the Lityerses story. It has been 
shewn that in rude society human beings have been com- 
monly killed to promote the growth of the crops. There is 
therefore no improbability in the supposition that they may 
once have been killed for a like purpose in Phrygia and 
Europe; and when Phrygian legend and European folk- 
custom, closely agreeing with each other, point to the con- 
clusion that men were so slain, we are bound, provisionally 
at least, to accept the conclusion. Further, both the Lityerses 
story and European harvest-customs agree in indicating that 
the victim was put to death as a representative of the corn- 
spirit, and this indication is in harmony with the view which 
some savages appear to take of the victim slain to make the 
crops flourish. On the whole, then, we may fairly suppose 
that both in Phrygia and in Europe the representative of 

1 Above, p. 134. 4 Above, p. 224. 
2 Above, pp. 134, 157 5979. ë Above, p. 170, with the references 


in note 1; Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
3 Above, p. 223. Edition, pp. 195-197. 
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the corn-spirit was annually killed upon the harvest-field. 
Grounds have been already shewn for believing that similarly 
in Europe the representative of the tree-spirit was annually 
slain. The proofs of these two remarkable and closely 
analogous customs are entirely independent of each other. 
Their coincidence seems to furnish fresh presumption in 
favour of both. 

To the question, How was the representative of the corn- 
spirit chosen? one answer has been already given. Both 
the Lityerses story and European folk-custom shew that 
passing strangers were regarded as manifestations of the 
corn-spirit escaping from the cut or threshed corn, and as 
such were seized and slain. But this is not the only answer 
which the evidence suggests. According to the Phrygian 
legend the victims of Lityerses were not simply passing 
strangers, but persons whom he had vanquished in a reap- 
ing contest and afterwards wrapt up in corn-sheaves and 
beheaded.’ This suggests that the representative of the 
corn-spirit may have been selected by means of a com- 
petition on the harvest-field, in which the vanquished 
competitor was compelled to accept the fatal honour. 
The supposition is countenanced by European harvest- 
customs. We have seen that in Europe there is sometimes 
a contest amongst the reapers to avoid being last, and that 
the person who is vanquished in this competition, that is, 
who cuts the last corn, is often roughly handled. It is true 
we have not found that a pretence is made of killing him ; 
but on the other hand we have found that a pretence is 
made of killing the man who gives the last stroke at thresh- 
ing, that is, who is vanquished in the threshing contest.’ 
Now, since it is in the character of representative of the 
corn-spirit that the thresher of the last corn is slain in 
mimicry, and since the same representative character attaches 
(as we have seen) to the cutter and binder as well as to the 
thresher of the last corn, and since the same repugnance is 
evinced by harvesters to be last in any one of these labours, 
we may conjecture that a pretence has been commonly made 
of killing the reaper and binder as well as the thresher of the 
last corn, and that in ancient times this killing was actually 


1 See above, p. 217. 2 Above, p. 224. 
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carried out. This conjecture is corroborated by the common 
superstition that whoever cuts the last corn must die soon.? 
Sometimes it is thought that the person who binds the last 
sheaf on the field will die in the course of next year.? The 
reason for fixing on the reaper, binder, or thresher of the 
last corn as the representative of the corn-spirit may be this. 
The corn-spirit is supposed to lurk as long as he can in the 
corn, retreating before the reapers, the binders, and the 
threshers at their work. But when he is forcibly expelled 
from his refuge in the last corn cut or the last sheaf bound 
or the last grain threshed, he necessarily assumes some other 
form than that of the corn-stalks which had hitherto been his 
garment or body. And what form can the expelled corn- 
spirit assume more naturally than that of the person who 
stands nearest to the corn from which he (the corn-spirit) 
has just been expelled? But the person in question is 
necessarily the reaper, binder, or thresher of the last corn. 
He or she, therefore, is seized and treated as the corn-spirit 


himself. 
Perhaps Thus the person who was killed on the harvest-field as 
A the representative of the corn-spirit may have been either 


sacrificed a passing stranger or the harvester who was last at reaping, 


E A binding, or threshing. But there is a third possibility, to 
ofthe which ancient legend and modern folk-custom alike point. 
corn-spirit 


may have Lityerses not only put strangers to death; he was himself 
ee the slain, and apparently in the same way as he had slain others, 
himself, namely, by being wrapt in a corn-sheaf, beheaded, and cast 
into the river; and it is implied that this happened to 
Lityerses on his own land. Similarly in modern harvest- 
customs the pretence of killing appears to be carried out 

quite as often on the person of the master (farmer or squire) 

as on that of strangers. Now when we remember that 
Lityerses was said to have been a son of the King of 
Phrygia, and that in one account he is himself called a king, 

and when we combine with this the tradition that he was 

put to death, apparently as a representative of the corn- 

spirit, we are led to conjecture that we have here another 

1 W, Mannhardt, Die Korndamonen, 8 Above, p. 217. 
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trace of the custom of annually slaying one of those divine 
or priestly kings who are known to have held ghostly sway 
in many parts of Western Asia and particularly in Phrygia, 
The custom appears, as we have seen,! to have been so far 
modified in places that the king’s son was slain in the king’s 
stead. Of the custom thus modified the story of Lityerses 
would be, in one version at least, a reminiscence. 

Turning now to the relation of the Phrygian Lityerses 
to the Phrygian Attis, it may be remembered that at Pessinus 
-—the seat of a priestly kingship—the high-priest appears 
to have been annually slain in the character of Attis, a god 
of vegetation, and that Attis was described by an ancient 
authority as “a reaped ear of corn.”? Thus Attis, as an 
embodiment of the corn-spirit, annually slain in the person 
of his representative, might be thought to be ultimately 
identical with Lityerses, the latter being simply the rustic 
prototype out of which the state religion of Attis was 
developed. It may have been so; but, on the other hand, 
the analogy of European folk-custom warns us that amongst 
the same people two distinct deities of vegetation may have 
their separate personal representatives, both of whom are 
slain in the character of gods at different times of the year. 
For in Europe, as we have seen, it appears that one man 
was commonly slain in the character of the tree-spirit in 
spring, and another in the character of the corn-spirit in 
autumn. It may have been so in Phrygia also. Attis was 
especially a tree-god, and his connexion with corn may have 
been only such an extension of the power of a tree-spirit as 
is indicated in customs like the Harvest-May.2 Again, the 
representative of Attis appears to have been slain in spring ; 
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whereas Lityerses must have been slain in summer or’ 


autumn, according to the time of the harvest in Phrygia.‘ 


On the whole, then, while we are not justified in regarding 
Lityerses as the prototype of Attis, the two may be regarded 
as parallel products of the same religious idea, and may have 
stood to each other as in Europe the Old Man of harvest 


1 See Zhe Dying God, pp. 160 sgg. + do not know when the corn is 
2 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second reaped in Phrygia; but the high upland 
Edition, pp. 231 sgg., 239 5g. character of the country makes it likely 
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stands to the Wild Man, the Leaf Man, and so forth, ol 
spring. Both were spirits or deities of vegetation, and the 
personal representatives of both were annually slain. But 
whereas the Attis worship became elevated into the dignity 
of a State religion and spread to Italy, the rites of Lityerses 
seem never to have passed the limits of their native Phrygia, 
and always retained their character of rustic ceremonies per- 
formed by peasants on the harvest-field. At most a few 
villages may have clubbed together, as amongst the Khonds, 
to procure a human victim to be slain as representative of the 
corn-spirit for their common benefit. Such victims may have 
been drawn from the families of priestly kings or kinglets, 
which would account for the legendary character of Lityerses 
as the son of a Phrygian king or as himself a king. When 
villages did not so club together, each village or farm may 
have procured its own representative of the corn-spirit by 
dooming to death either a passing stranger or the harvester 
who cut, bound, or threshed the last sheaf. Perhaps in the 
olden time the practice of head-hunting as a means of pro- 
moting the growth of the corn may have been as common 
among the rude inhabitants of Europe and Western Asia as 
it still is, or was till lately, among the primitive agricultural 
tribes of Assam, Burma, the Philippine Islands, and the 
Indian Archipelago.’ It is hardly necessary to add that in 
Phrygia, as in Europe, the old barbarous custom of killing 
a man on the harvest-field or the threshing-floor had doubt- 
less passed into a mere pretence long before the classical era, 


1 See above, pp. 240 sgg.; and 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, 
pp. 247-249. As to head-hunting in 
British Borneo see H, L. Roth, Zhe 
Natives of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo (London, 1896), ii. 140 sgg. 3 in 
Central Celebes, see A. C. Kruijt, 
“ Het koppensnellen der Toradja’s van 
Midden-Celebes, en zijne Beteekenis,” 
Verslagen en Mededeelingen der konin- 
klijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeelung Letterkunde, Vierde Reeks, 
iii. part 2 (Amsterdam, 1899), pp. 147- 
229; among the Igorot of Bontoc in 
Luzon, see A. E. Jenks, Zhe Bontoc 
fgorot (Manilla, 1905), pp. 172 $99.3 
among the Naga tribes of Assam, see 
Miss G. M. Godden, ** Naga and other 


Frontier Tribes of North-East India,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxvii. (1898) pp. 12-17. It must not, 
however, be thought that among these 
tribes the custom of procuring human 
heads is practised merely as a means 
to ensure the growth of the crops ; it is 
apparently supposed to exert a salutary 
influence on the whole life of the people 
by providing them with guardian spirits 
in the shape of the ghosts of the men 
to whom in their lifetime the heads 
belonged. The Scythians of Central 
Europe in antiquity set great store on 
the heads of the enemies whom they 
had slain in war. See Herodctus, 
iv. 64 sq. 
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and was probably regarded by the reapers and threshers 
themselves as no more than a rough jest which the license 
of a harvest-home permitted them to play off on a passing 
stranger, a comrade, or even on their master himself. 

I have dwelt on the Lityerses song at length because it 
affords so many points of comparison with European and 
savage folk-custom. The other harvest songs of Western 
Asia and Egypt, to which attention has been called above,” 
may now be dismissed much more briefly. The similarity 
of the Bithynian Bormus®* to the Phrygian Lityerses helps to 
bear out the interpretation which has been given of the 
latter. Bormus, whose death or rather disappearance was 
annually mourned by the reapers in a plaintive song, was, 
like Lityerses, a king’s son or at least the son of a wealthy 
and distinguished man. The reapers whom he watched 
were at work on his own fields, and he disappeared in going 
to fetch water for them; according to one version of the 
story he was carried off by the nymphs, doubtless the 
nymphs of the spring or pool or river whither he went to 
draw watert Viewed in the light of the Lityerses story 
and of European folk-custom, this disappearance of Bormus 
may be a reminiscence of the custom of binding the 
farmer himself in a corn-sheaf and throwing him into the 
water. The mournful strain which the reapers sang was 
probably a lamentation over the death of the corn-spirit, 
slain either in the cut corn or in the person of a human 
representative ; and the call which they addressed to him 
may have been a prayer that he might return in fresh vigour 
next year. 

The Phoenician Linus song was sung at the vintage, at 
least in the west of Asia Minor, as we learn from Homer ; 
and this, combined with the legend of Syleus, suggests that 
in ancient times passing strangers were handled by vintagers 
and vine-diggers in much the same way as they are said to 
have been handied by the reaper Lityerses. The Lydian 


1 There are traces in Greece itself of Greek States, ii. (Oxford, 1896) p. 4553 
an old custom of sacrificing human and The Dying God, pp. 161 sg. 
victims to promote the fertility of the 
earth. See Pausanias, vii. 19. 3 59. 
compared with vii. 20. 13 #@., viii. 3 Above, P 216. os 
53. 33 L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the 4 Hesychius, s.v. B&ppov. 
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Syleus, so ran the legend, compelled passers-by to dig for 
him in his vineyard, till Hercules came and killed him and 
dug up his vines by the roots.’ This seems to be the outline 
of a legend like that of Lityerses ; but neither ancient writers 
nor modern folk-custom enable us to fill in the details.’ 
But, further, the Linus song was probably sung also by 
Phoenician reapers, for Herodotus compares it to the 
Maneros song, which, as we have seen, was a lament raised 
by Egyptian reapers over the cut corn. Further, Linus was 
identified with Adonis, and Adonis has some claims to be 
regarded as especially a corn-deity.’ Thus the Linus 
lament, as sung at harvest, would be identical with the 
Adonis lament; each would be the lamentation raised by 
reapers over the dead spirit of the corn. But whereas Adonis, 
like Attis, grew into a stately figure of mythology, adored 
and mourned in splendid cities far beyond the limits of his 
Phoenician home, Linus appears to have remained a simple 
ditty sung by reapers and vintagers among the corn-sheaves 
and the vines. The analogy of Lityerses and of folk-custom, 
both European and savage, suggests that in Phoenicia the 
slain corn-spirit—the dead Adonis—may formerly have 
been represented by a human victim; and this suggestion 
is possibly supported by the Harran legend that Tammuz 
(Adonis) was slain by his cruel lord, who ground his bones 
in a mill and scattered them to the wind. For in Mexico, 
as we have seen, the human victim at harvest was crushed be- 
tween two stones; and both in Africa and India the ashes or 
other remains of the victim were scattered over the fields.t But 
the Harran legend may be only a mythical way of express- 
ing the grinding of corn in the mill and the scattering of the 
seed. It seems worth suggesting that the mock king who was 
annually killed at the Babylonian festival of the Sacaea on 
the sixteenth day of the month Lous may have represented 
Tammuz himself. For the historian Berosus, who records 
the festival and its date, probably used the Macedonian 


1 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 6.3. Forschungen, pp. 53 sg. 
2 The scurrilities exchanged both in > PP- 53 s7 
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calendar, since he dedicated his history to Antiochus Soter ; 
and in his day the Macedonian month Lous appears to have 
corresponded to the Babylonian month Tammuz.' If this 
conjecture is right, the view that the mock king at the Sacaea 
was slain in the character of a god would be established. 
But to this point we shall return later on. 

There is a good deal more evidence that in Egypt the 
slain corn-spirit—the dead Osiris—was represented by a 
human victim, whom the reapers slew on the harvest-field, 
mourning his death in a dirge, to which the Greeks, through 
a verbal misunderstanding, gave the name of Maneros.? For 
the legend of Busiris seems to preserve a reminiscence of 
human sacrifices once offered by the Egyptians in connexion 
with the worship of Osiris. Busiris was said to have been 
an Egyptian king who sacrificed all strangers on the altar 
of Zeus. The origin of the custom was traced to a dearth 
which afflicted the land of Egypt for nine years. A Cyprian 
seer informed Busiris that the dearth would cease if a man 
were annually sacrificed to Zeus. So Busiris instituted the 
sacrifice. But when Hercules came to Egypt, and was being 
dragged to the altar to be sacrificed, he burst his bonds 
and slew Busiris and his son? Here then is a legend that 
in Egypt a human victim was annually sacrificed to prevent 


1 The probable correspondence of 
the months, which supplies so welcome 
a confirmation of the conjecture in the 
text, was pointed out to me by my 
friend W. Robertson Smith, who fur- 
nished me with the following note: 
«In the Syro-Macedonian calendar 
Lous represents Ab, not Tammuz, 
Was it different in Babylon? I think 
it was, and one month different, at 
least in the early times of the Greek 
monarchy in Asia. For we know 
from a Babylonian observation in the 
Almagest (/ae/er, i. 396) that in 229 
B.C. Xanthicus began on February 26. 
It was therefore the month before the 
equinoctial moon, not Nisan but Adar, 
and consequently Lous answered to the 
lunar month Tammuz.” 

2 Above, p. 215. 

3 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 5. 
11; Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argon. iv. 1396; Plutarch, Parall. 38. 
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(Plutarch, /szs ef Osiris, 73), who 
affirms that they did. See further 
Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and 
the Epyptian Resurrection (London 
and New York, 1911), i, 210 sgg., 
who says (pp. 210, 212): ‘ There is 
abundant proof for the statement that 
the Egyptians offered up sacrifices of 
human beings, and that, in common 
with many African tribes at the present 
day, their customs in dealing with 
vanquished enemies were bloodthirsty 
and savage. ... The passages from 
Egyptian works quoted earlier in this 
chapter prove that human sacrifices 
were offered up at Heliopolis as well 
as at Tetu, or Busiris, and the rumour 
of such sacrifices has found expression 
in the works of Greek writers.” 
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the failure of the crops, and a belief is implied that an 
omission of the sacrifice would have entailed a recurrence of 
that infertility which it was the object of the sacrifice to 
prevent. So the Pawnees, as we have seen, believed that an 
omission of the human sacrifice at planting would have been 
followed by a total failure of their crops. The name Busiris 
was in reality the name of a city, pe-Asar, “the house of 
Osiris’! the city being so called because it contained the 
grave of Osiris. Indeed some high modern authorities 
believe that Busiris was the original home of Osiris, from 
which his worship spread to other parts of Egypt? The 
human sacrifices were said to have been offered at his grave, 
and the victims were red-haired men, whose ashes were 
scattered abroad by means of winnowing-fans.? This tradi- 
tion of human sacrifices offered at the tomb of Osiris is 
confirmed by the evidence of the monuments ; for “we find 
in the temple of Dendereh a human figure with a hare’s 
head and pierced with knives, tied to a stake before Osiris 
Khenti-Amentiu, and Horus is shown in a Ptolemaic sculpture 
at Karnak killing a bound hare-headed figure before the 
bier of Osiris, who is represented in the form of Harpocrates. 
That these figures are really human beings with the head of 
an animal fastened on is proved by another sculpture at 
Dendereh, where a kneeling man has the hawk’s head and 
wings over his head and shoulders, and in another place a 
priest has the jackal’s head on his shoulders, his own head 
appearing through the disguise. Besides, Diodorus tells us 
that the Egyptian kings in former times had worn on their 
heads the fore-part of a lion, or of a bull, or of a dragon, 


1 E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, i, (Stuttgart, 1884), § 57, 
68. 


2 E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, i, 2 (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1909), pP. 97; G. Maspero, Histoire 
Ancienne des Peuples de l’ Orient Clas- 
sigue, Les Origines (Paris, 1895), pp. 
129sgg. Both these eminent historians 
have abandoned their former theory 
that Osiris was the Sun-god. Professor 
E. Meyer now speaks of Osiris as ‘* the 
great vegetation god” and, on the 
same page, as ‘an earth-god” (of. cit. 


i. 2. p. 70). I am happy to find the 
view of the nature of Osiris, which I 
advocated many years ago, supported 
by the authority of so distinguished an 
Oriental scholar. Dr. E. A. Wallis 
Budge holds that Busiris was the 
oldest shrine of Osiris in the north of 
Egypt, but that it was less ancient 
than his shrine at Abydos in the south. 
See E. A. Wallis Budge, Osíris and 
the Egyptian Resurrection (London 
and New York, 1911), ii, 1. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, i, 88 ; Plutarch, 
{sis et Osiris, 73, compare 30, 33. 
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showing that this method of disguise or transformation was 
a well-known custom.,”? 

In the light of the foregoing discussion the Egyptian 
tradition of Busiris admits of a consistent and fairly prob- 
able explanation. Osiris, the corn-spirit, was annually 
represented at harvest by a stranger, whose red hair made 
him a suitable representative of the ripe corn. This man, 
in his representative character, was slain on the harvest-field, 
and mourned by the reapers, who prayed at the same time 
that the corn-spirit might revive and return (sdd-ne-rha, 
Maneros) with renewed vigour in the following year. Finally, 
the victim, or some part of him, was burned, and the ashes 
scattered by winnowing-fans over the fields to fertilise them. 
Here the choice of the victim on the ground of his resem- 
blance to the corn which he was to represent agrees with 
the Mexican and African customs already described. 
Similarly the woman who died in the character of the Corn- 
mother at the Mexican midsummer sacrifice had her face 
painted red and yellow in token of the colours of the corn, 
and she wore a pasteboard mitre surmounted by waving 
plumes in imitation of the tassel of the maize? On the 
other hand, at the festival of the Goddess of the White 
Maize the Mexicans sacrificed lepers.* The Romans sacri- 
ficed red-haired puppies in spring to avert the supposed 
blighting influence of the Dog-star, believing that the crops 
would thus grow ripe and ruddy.> The heathen of Harran 
offered to the sun, moon, and planets human victims who 
were chosen on the ground of their supposed resemblance 
to the heavenly bodies to which they were sacrificed ; for 
example, the priests, clothed in red and smeared with blood, 
offered a red-haired, red-cheeked man to “the red planet 


World called America, i. (Oxford, 


1 Margaret A. Murray, The Osireion 
1892) p. 422. 


at Abydos (London, 1904), p. 39, 
referring to Mariette, Dendereh, iv. 
plates xxxi., lvi., and lxxxi. The passage 
of Diodorus Siculus referred to is i. 
62. 4 As to masks of animals worn 
by Egyptian men and women in reli- 
gious rites see Zhe Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, ii. 1333 The 
Dying God, p. 72. 

2 Above, pp. 237 $g., 240, 251. 

3 E. J. Payne, History of the New 


4 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire 
des Nations civilisées du Mexique et 
de Amérique Centrale (Paris, 1857- 
1859), iii. 535. 

5 Festus, s.v. Catularia, p. 45 ed. 
C. O. Müller. Compare íd., s.v. 
Rutilae canes, p. 2855; Columella, De 
re rustica, X. 342 sq. 3 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
905 sgg. ; Pliny, Nat, Hist. xviii. 
14. 
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Mars” in a temple which was painted red and draped with 
red hangings.’ These and the like cases of assimilating the 
victim to the god, or to the natural phenomenon which he 
represents, are based ultimately on the principle of homoeo- 
pathic or imitative magic, the notion being that the object 
aimed at will be most readily attained by means of a sacrifice 
which resembles the effect that it is designed to bring about. 
Remains of Again, the scattering of the Egyptian victim’s ashes over 
victims | the fields resembles the Marimo and Khond custom,” and the 
over the use of winnowing-fans for the purpose is another hint of his 
feldsto identification with the corn, So in Vendée a pretence is 
them. made of threshing and winnowing the farmer’s wife, regarded 
as an embodiment of the corn-spirit ; in Mexico the victim 
was ground between stones; and in Africa he was slain with 
spades and hoes? The story that the fragments of Osiris’s 
body were scattered up and down the land, and buried by 
Isis on the spots where they lay,* may very well be a remin- 
iscence of a custom, like that observed by the Khonds, of 
dividing the human victim in pieces and burying the pieces, 
often at intervals of many miles from each other, in the 
fields.” However, it is possible that the story of the dis- 
memberment of Osiris, like the similar story told of Tammuz, 
may have been simply a mythical expression for the scatter- 
ing of the seed. Once more, the legend that the body of 
Osiris enclosed in a coffer was thrown by Typhon into the 
Nile, perhaps points to a custom of casting the body of the 
victim, or at least a portion of it, into the Nile as a rain- 
charm, or rather to make the river rise. For a similar 
purpose Phrygian reapers seem to have flung the headless 
bodies of their victims, wrapt in corn-sheaves, into a river, 
and the Khonds poured water on the buried flesh of the 
human victim. Probably when Osiris ceased to be repre- 
sented by a human victim, an image of him was annually 
thrown into the Nile, just as the effigy of his Syrian counter- 


1 D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 18 ; sq. -359. 
der Ssabismus (St. Petersburg, 1856), rE e 
ii. 388 sg. Compare ibid., pp. 384 3 Above, pp. 149 3., 237 59.) 239. 
5q., 386 sg., 391, 393, 395, 397 # Plutarch, Jsts e¢ Osiris, 18. 
For other instances of the assimilation 5 See above, p. 248; and compare 
of the victim to the god, see H. Olden- Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, 
berg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, pp. 331 sgg. 
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part, Adonis, used to be cast into the sea at Alexandria. 
Or water may have been simply poured over it, as on the 
monument already mentioned ' a priest is seen pouring water 
over the body of Osiris, from which corn-stalks are sprout- 
ing. The accompanying legend, “This is Osiris of the 
mysteries, who springs from the returning waters,” bears out 
the view that at the mysteries of Osiris a charm to make 
rain fall or the river rise was regularly wrought by pouring 
water on his effigy or flinging it into the Nile. 

It may be objected that the red-haired victims were 
slain as representatives, not of Osiris, but of his enemy 
Typhon; for the victims were called Typhonian, and red 
was the colour of Typhon, black the colour of Osiris? The 
answer to this objection must be reserved for the present. 
Meantime it may be pointed out that if Osiris is often 
represented on the monuments as black, he is still more 
commonly depicted as green, appropriately enough for a 
corn-god, who may be conceived as black while the seed is 
under ground, but as green after it has sprouted. So the 
Greeks recognised both a Green and a Black Demeter, and 
sacrificed to the Green Demeter in spring with mirth and 
gladness.° 

Thus, if I am right, the key to the mysteries of Osiris is 
furnished by the melancholy cry of the Egyptian reapers, 
which down to Roman times could be heard year after year 
sounding across the fields, announcing the death of the corn- 
spirit, the rustic prototype of Osiris. Similar cries, as we 
have seen, were also heard on all the harvest-fields of 
Western Asia. By the ancients they are spoken of as songs ; 
but to judge from the analysis of the names Linus and 
Maneros, they probably consisted only of a few words uttered 
in a prolonged musical note which could be heard for a 
great distance. Such sonorous and long-drawn cries, raised 
by a number of strong voices in concert, must have had a 
striking effect, and could hardly fail to arrest the attention 


1 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second .. 1878), iii. 81. 


Taiton, p- 323. 4 ias, i. 22. 3, viii. 5. 8, viii. 
2 Plutarch, Jszs e£ Osíris, 22, 30, ha Dee 1 3 a 
31, 33) 73. 


3 Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 6 Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae Com- 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (ed. pendium, 28. See above, p. 42. 
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of any wayfarer who happened to be within hearing. The 
sounds, repeated again and again, could probably be dis- 
tinguished with tolerable ease even at a distance ; but to a 
Greek traveller in Asia or Egypt the foreign words would 
commonly convey no meaning, and he might take them, not 
unnaturally, for the name of some one (Maneros, Linus, 
Lityerses, Bormus) upon whom the reapers were calling. 
And if his journey led him through more countries than one, 
as Bithynia and Phrygia, or Phoenicia and Egypt, while the 
corn was being reaped, he would have an opportunity of 
comparing the various harvest cries of the different peoples. 
Thus we can readily understand why these harvest cries 
were so often noted and compared with each other by the 
Greeks. Whereas, if they had been regular songs, they 
could not have been heard at such distances, and therefore 
could not have attracted the attention of so many travellers ; 
and, moreover, even if the wayfarer were within hearing of 
them, he could not so easily have picked out the words. 
Down to recent times Devonshire reapers uttered cries 
of the same sort, and performed on the field a ceremony 
exactly analogous to that in which, if I am not mistaken, the 
rites of Osiris originated. The cry and the ceremony are 
thus described by an observer who wrote in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. “After the wheat is all cut, on 
most farms in the north of Devon, the harvest people have 
a custom of ‘crying the neck.’ I believe that this practice 
is scldom omitted on any large farm in that part of the 
country. It is done in this way. An old man, or some one 
else well acquainted with the ceremonies used on the 
occasion (when the labourers are reaping the last field of 
wheat), goes round to the shocks and sheaves, and picks out 
a little bundle of all the best ears he can find; this bundle 
he ties up very neat and trim, and plats and arranges the 
straws very tastefully. This is called ‘the neck’ of wheat, 
or wheaten-ears, After the field is cut out, and the pitcher 
once more circulated, the reapers, binders, and the women 
stand round in a circle. The person with ‘the neck’ stands 
in the centre, grasping it with both his hands. He first 
stoops and holds it near the ground, and all the men form- 
ing the ring take off their hats, stooping and holding them 
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with both hands towards the ground. They then all begin 
at once in a very prolonged and harmonious tone to cry 
‘The neck!’ at the same time slowly raising themselves 
upright, and elevating their arms and hats above their heads ; 
the person with ‘the neck’ also raising it on high. This is 
done three times. They then change their cry to ‘Wee 
yen !’—‘ Way yen!’—which they sound in the same pro- 
longed and slow manner as before, with singular harmony 
and effect, three times. This last cry is accompanied by the 
same movements of the body and arms as in crying ‘the 
neck. ... After having thus repeated ‘the neck’ three 
times, and ‘wee yen,’ or ‘way yen’ as often, they all burst 
out into a kind of loud and joyous laugh, flinging up their 
hats and caps into the air, capering about and perhaps 
kissing the girls. One of them then gets ‘the neck’ and 
runs as hard as he can down to the farmhouse, where the 
dairymaid, or one of the young female domestics, stands at 
the door prepared with a pail of water. If he who holds 
‘the neck’ can manage to get into the house, in any way 
unseen, or openly, by any other way than the door at which 
the girl stands with the pail of water, then he may lawfully 
kiss her; but, if otherwise, he is regularly soused with the 
contents of the bucket. On a fine still autumn evening the 
‘crying of the neck’ has a wonderful effect at a distance, far 
finer than that of the Turkish muezzin, which Lord Byron 
eulogises so much, and which he says is preferable to all the 
bells in Christendom. I have once or twice heard upwards 
of twenty men cry it, and sometimes joined by an equal 
number of female voices. About three years back, on some 
high grounds, where our people were harvesting, I heard six 
or seven ‘necks’ cried in one night, although I know that 
some of them were four miles off. They are heard through 
the quiet evening air at a considerable distance sometimes.”? 
Again, Mrs. Bray tells how, travelling in Devonshire, “she 
saw a party of reapers standing in a circle on a rising 
ground, holding their sickles aloft. One in the middle held 
up some ears of corn tied together with flowers, and the 
party shouted three times (what she writes as) ‘ Arnack, 
arnack, arnack, we haven, we haven, we haven” They went 
1 W. Hone, Zvery-day Book (London, N.D.), ii. coll. 1170 sg. 
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home, accompanied by women and children carrying boughs 
of flowers, shouting and singing. The manservant who 
attended Mrs. Bray said ‘it was only the people making 
their games, as they always did, to the spirit of harvest.” 1 
Here, as Miss Burne remarks, “‘arnack, we haven!’ is 
obviously in the Devon dialect, ‘a neck (or nack)! we have 
un!’” “The neck” is generally hung up in the farmhouse, 
where it sometimes remains for two or three years? A 
similar custom is still observed in some parts of Cornwall, 
as I was told by my lamented friend J. H. Middleton, 
“The last sheaf is decked with ribbons, Two strong-voiced 
men are chosen and placed (one with the sheaf) on opposite 
sides of a valley. One shouts, ‘I’ve gotten it? The other 
shouts, ‘ What hast gotten?’ The first answers, ‘ I’se gotten 
the neck.’”® 

Another account of this old custom, written at Truro in 
1839, runs thus: “Now, when all the corn was cut at 
Heligan, the farming men and maidens come in front of the 
house, and bring with them a small sheaf of corn, the last 
that has been cut, and this is adorned with ribbons and 
flowers, and one part is tied quite tight, so as to look like a 
neck. Then they cry out ‘Our (my) side, my side,’ as loud 
as they can; then the dairymaid gives the neck to the head 
farming-man. He takes it, and says, very loudly three times, 
‘I have him, I have him, I have him.” Then another farm- 
ing-man shouts very loudly, ‘What have ye? what have ye? 
what have ye?’ Then the first says, ‘A neck, a neck, a 
neck.’ And when he has said this, all the people make a 
very great shouting. This they do three times, and after 
one famous shout go away and eat supper, and dance, and 
sing songs.”* According to another account, “all went out 
to the field when the last corn was cut, the ‘neck’ was tied 
with ribbons and plaited, and they danced round it, and 
carried it to the great kitchen, where by-and-by the supper 


1 Miss C. S. Burne and Miss G. F. 
Jackson, Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 
1883), pp. 372 sg., referring to Mrs. 
Bray’s Traditions of Devon, i. 330. 

2 W. Hone, op. cit. ii. 1172. 

3 The Rev, Sydney Cooper, of 80 
Gloucester Street, Cirencester, wrote 
to me (4th February 1893) that his 


wife remembers the ‘‘neck” being 
kept on the mantelpiece of the parlour 
in a Cornish farmhouse ; it generally 
stayed there throughout the year. 


4 « Old Harvest Customs in Devon 
and Cornwall,” Folk-lore, i. (1890) p. 
280. 
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was. The words were as given in the previous account, and 
“Hip, hip, hack, heck, I have’ee, I have ’ee, I have ’ee’” It 
was hung up in the hall.” Another account relates that one 
of the men rushed from the field with the last sheaf, while the 
rest pursued him with vessels of water, which they tried to 
throw over the sheaf before it could be brought into the barn.? 

Similar customs appear to have been formerly observed 
in Pembrokeshire, as appears from the following account, 
in which, however, nothing is said of the sonorous cries 
raised by the reapers when their work was done: “At 
harvest-time, in South Pembrokeshire, the last ears of 
corn left standing in the field were tied together, and the 
harvesters then tried to cut this neck by throwing their 
hatchets at it. What happened afterwards appears to have 
varied somewhat. I have been told by one old man that 
the one who got possession of the neck would carry it over 
into some neighbouring field, leave it there, and take to his 
heels as fast as he could; for, if caught, he had a rough 
time of it. The men who caught him would shut him up 
in a barn without food, or belabour him soundly, or perhaps 
shoe him, as it was called, beating the soles of his feet with 
rods—a very severe and much-dreaded punishment. On 
my grandfathers farm the man used to make for the house 
as fast as possible, and try to carry in the neck. The maids 
were on the look-out for him, and did their best to drench 
him with water. If they succeeded, they got the present of 
half-a-crown, which my grandfather always gave, and which 
was considered a very liberal present indeed. If the man 
was successful in dodging the maids, and getting the neck 
into the house without receiving the wetting, the half-crown 
became his. The neck was then hung up, and kept until 
the following year, at any rate, like the bunches of flowers 
or boughs gathered at the St. Jean, in the south of France. 
Sometimes the necks of many successive years were to be 
found hanging up together. In these two ways of disposing 
of the neck one sees the embodiment, no doubt, of the two 
ways of looking at the corn-spirit, as good (to be kept) or 
as bad (to be passed on to the neighbour).”? 


1 Tid. Neck Feast,” Folk-lore, iv. (1893) p. 
2 Frances Hoggan, M.D., “The 123. In Pembrokeshire the last sheaf 
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In the foregoing customs a particular bunch of ears, 
yencrally the last left standing,’ is conceived as the neck 
of the corn-spirit, who is consequently beheaded when the 
bunch is cut down. Similarly in Shropshire the name 
“neck,” or “the gander’s neck,” used to be commonly given 
to the last handful of ears left standing in the middle of 
the field when all the rest of the corn was cut. It was 
plaited together, and the reapers, standing ten or twenty 
paces off, threw their sickles at it. Whoever cut it through 
was said to have cut off the gander’s neck. The “neck” 
was taken to the farmer’s wife, who was supposed to keep 
it in the house for good luck till the next harvest came 
round) Near Trèves, the man who reaps the last standing 
corn “cuts the goats neck off”? At Faslane, on the 
Gareloch (Dumbartonshire), the last handful of standing 
corn was sometimes called the “head.”* At Aurich, in 
East Friesland, the man who reaps the last corn “cuts the 
hare’s tail off.”®> In mowing down the last corner of a field 
French reapers sometimes call out, “ We have the cat by the 
tail.” In Bresse (Bourgogne) the last sheaf represented the 
fox. Beside it a score of ears were left standing to form 
the tail, and each reaper, going back some paces, threw his 
sickle at it. He who succeeded in severing it “cut off the 
fox’s tail,” and a cry of “ You cou cou!” was raised in his 
honour.” These examples leave no room to doubt the 
meaning of the Devonshire and Cornish expression “ the 
neck,” as applied to the last sheaf. The corn-spirit is con- 
ceived in human or animal form, and the last standing corn 
is part of its body—its neck, its head, or its tail. Some- 
times, as we have seen, the last corn is regarded as the 
navel-string.’ Lastly, the Devonshire custom of drenching 
with water the person who brings in “the neck” is a rain- 
charm, such as we have had many examples of. Its parallel 


of corn seems to have been commonly 3 W. Mannhardt, Alythologische 
known as ‘‘the Hag” (wrach) rather Forschungen, p. 185. 

than as ‘‘the Neck.” See above, 4 See above, p. 158. 

Pp. 142-144. 5 W. Mannhardt, Afythologische 


1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, ii. Forschungen, p. 185. 
20 (Bohn’s edition) ; Miss C. S. Burne 6 Ibid. 
and Miss G. F. Jackson, Shropshire T Revue des Traditions populaires, 
Folk-lore, p. 371. ii. (1887) p. 500. 

2 Burne and Jackson, 4c, 8 Above, p. 150. 
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in the mysteries of Osiris was the custom of pouring water on 
the image of Osiris or on the person who represented him. 

In Germany cries of Waul! or Wol! or Wéld! are 
sometimes raised by the reapers at cutting the last corn. 
Thus in some places the last patch of standing rye was 
called the Waul-rye; a stick decked with flowers was in- 
serted in it, and the ears were fastened to the stick. Then 
all the reapers took off their hats and cried thrice, “ Wazul/ 
Waul! Waul!” Sometimes they accompanied the cry by 
clashing with their whetstones on their scythes.’ 


1 E, Meier, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, i. (1853) 
pp. 170-173; U. Jahn, Die deutschen 
Opfergebrauche bei Ackerbau und Vieh- 
sucht (Breslau, 1884), pp. 166-169; 
H. Pfannenschmid, Germantische Ernte- 
feste (Hanover, 1878), pp. 104 sg. ; A. 
Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und Märchen 


aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 1859), ii. pp. 
177 39., §§ 491, 492; A. Kuhn und 
W. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, 
Märchen und Gebräuche (Leipsic, 1848), 
P- 395, § 97; K. Lynker, Deutsche 
Sagen und Sitten in hessischen Gauen 
(Cassel and Göttingen, 1860), p. 256, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE CORN-SPIRIT AS AN ANIMAL 


§ 1. Animal Embodiments of the Corn-spirit 


IN some of the examples which I have cited to establish 
the meaning of the term “neck” as applied to the last sheaf, 
the corn-spirit appears in animal form as a gander, a goat, a 
hare, a cat, and a fox. This introduces us to a new aspect 
of the corn-spirit, which we must now examine. By doing 
so we shall not only have fresh examples of killing the god, 
but may hope also to clear up some points which remain 
obscure in the myths and worship of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
Dionysus, Demeter, and Virbius. 

Amongst the many animals whose forms the corn-spirit is 
supposed to take are the wolf, dog, hare, fox, cock, goose, quail, 
cat, goat, cow (ox, bull), pig, and horse. In one or other of 
these shapes the corn-spirit is often believed to be present in the 
corn, and to be caught or killed in the last sheaf. As the corn 
is being cut the animal flees before the reapers, and if a reaper 
is taken ill on the field, he is supposed to have stumbled 
unwittingly on the corn-spirit, who has thus punished the 
profane intruder. It is said “the Rye-wolf has got hold of 
him,” “the Harvest-goat has given him a push.” The person 
who cuts the last corn or binds the last sheaf gets the name 
of the animal, as the Rye-wolf, the Rye-sow, the Oats-goat, 
and so forth, and retains the name sometimes for a year. 
Also the animal is frequently represented by a puppet made 
out of the last sheaf or of wood, flowers, and so on, which is 
carried home amid rejoicings on the last harvest-waggon. 
Even where the last sheaf is not made up in animal shape, 
it is often called the Rye-wolf, the Hare, Goat, and so forth. 
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Generally each kind of crop is supposed to have its special 
animal, which is caught in the last sheaf, and called the 
Rye-wolf, the Barley-wolf, the Oats-wolf, the Pea-wolf, or the 
Potato-wolf, according to the crop; but sometimes the figure 
of the animal is only made up once for all at getting in the 
last crop of the whole harvest. Sometimes the creature is 
believed to be killed by the last stroke of the sickle or scythe. 
But oftener it is thought to live so long as there is corn still 
unthreshed, and to be caught in the last sheaf threshed. 
Hence the man who gives the last stroke with the flail is told 
that he has got the Corn-sow, the Threshing-dog, or the like. 
When the threshing is finished, a puppet is made in the 
form of the animal, and this is carried by the thresher of the 
last sheaf to a neighbouring farm, where the threshing is still 
going on. This again shews that the corn-spirit is believed 
to live wherever the corn is still being threshed. Sometimes 
the thresher of the last sheaf himself represents the animal ; 
and if the people of the next farm, who are still threshing, 
catch him, they treat him like the animal he represents, by 
shutting him up in the pig-sty, calling him with the cries 
commonly addressed to pigs, and so forth? These general 
statements will now be illustrated by examples. 


§ 2. The Corn-spirit as a Wolf or a Dog 


We begin with the corn-spirit conceived as a wolf or 
a dog. This conception is common in France, Germany, 
and Slavonic countries. Thus, when the wind sets the 
corn in wave-like motion the peasants often say, “ The 
Wolf is going over, or through, the corn,” “the Rye- 
wolf is rushing over the field,” “the Wolf is in the corn,” 
“the mad Dog is in the corn,” “the big Dog is there.”? 
When children wish to go into the corn-fields to pluck ears 
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or gather the blue corn-flowers, they are warned not to do so, 
for “the big Dog sits in the corn,” or “the Wolf sits in the 
corn, and will tear you in pieces,” “the Wolf will eat you.’ 
The wolf against whom the children are warned is not a 
common wolf, for he is often spoken of as the Corn-wolf, 
Rye-wolf, or the like; thus they say, “ The Rye-wolf will 
come and eat you up, children,” “the Rye-wolf will carry 
you off,” and so forth.’ Still he has all the outward appear- 
ance of a wolf. For in the neighbourhood of Feilenhof (East 
Prussia), when a wolf was seen running through a field, the 
peasants used to watch whether he carried his tail in the air 
or dragged it on the ground. If he dragged it on the 
ground, they went after him, and thanked him for bringing 
them a blessing, and even set tit-bits before him. But if he 
carried his tail high, they cursed him and tried to kill him. 
Here the wolf is the corn-spirit whose fertilising power is in 
his tail.? 

Both dog and wolf appear as embodiments of the corn- 
spirit in harvest-customs. Thus in some parts of Silesia the 
person who cuts or binds the last sheaf is called the Wheat- 
dog or the Peas-pug.? But it is in the harvest-customs of 
the north-east of France that the idea of the Corn-dog comes 
out most clearly. Thus when a harvester, through sickness, 
weariness, or laziness, cannot or will not keep up with the 
reaper in front of him, they say, “The White Dog passed 
near him,” “he has the White Bitch,” or “the White Bitch 
has bitten him.”* In the Vosges the Harvest-May is called 
the “ Dog of the harvest,” ë and the person who cuts the last 
handful of hay or wheat is said to “kill the Dog.”® About 
Lons-le-Saulnier, in the Jura, the last sheaf is called the 
Bitch. In the neighbourhood of Verdun the regular expres- 
sion for finishing the reaping is, “ They are going to kill the 
Dog”; and at Epinal they say, according to the crop, “ We 
will kill the Wheat-dog, or the Rye-dog, or the Potato- 
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dog.” In Lorraine it is said of the man who cuts the 
last corn, “He is killing the Dog of the harvest”? At 
Dux, in the Tyrol, the man who gives the last stroke at 
threshing is said to “strike down the Dog” ;* and at Ahne- 
bergen, near Stade, he is called, according to the crop, 
Corn-pug, Rye-pug, Wheat-pug.! 

So with the wolf. In Silesia, when the reapers gather 
round the last patch of standing corn to reap it they are 
said to be about “to catch the Wolf.” In various parts of 
Mecklenburg, where the belief in the Corn-wolf is particularly 
prevalent, every one fears to cut the last corn, because they 
say that the Wolf is sitting in it; hence every reaper exerts 
himself to the utmost in order not to be the last, and every 
woman similarly fears to bind the last sheaf because “the 
Wolf is in it.” So both among the reapers and the binders 
there is a competition not to be the last to finish. And in 
Germany generally it appears to be a common saying that 
“the Wolf sits in the last sheaf.”” In some places they call 
out to the reaper, “ Beware of the Wolf”; or they say, “He 
is chasing the Wolf out of the corn.”® In Mecklenburg the 
last bunch of standing corn is itself commonly called the 
Wolf, and the man who reaps it “has the Wolf,” the animal 
being described as the Rye-wolf, the Wheat-wolf, the Barley- 
wolf, and so on according to the particular crop. The reaper 
of the last corn is himself called Wolf or the Rye-wolf, if the 
crop is rye, and in many parts of Mecklenburg he has 
to support the character by pretending to bite the other 
harvesters or by howling like a wolf? The last sheaf of 
corn is also called the Wolf or the Rye-wolf or the Oats-wolf 
according to the crop, and of the woman who binds it they 
say, “The Wolf is biting her,” “She has the Wolf,” “She 
must fetch the Wolf” (out of the corn). Moreover, she 
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herself is called Wolf; they cry out to her, “Thou art the 
Wolf,” and she has to bear the name for a whole year; 
sometimes, according to the crop, she is called the Rye-wolf 
or the Potato-wolf.! In the island of Rügen not only is the 
woman who binds the last sheaf called Wolf, but when she 
comes home she bites the lady of the house and the 
stewardess, for which she receives a large piece of meat. 
Yet nobody likes to be the Wolf. The same woman may 
be Rye-wolf, Wheat-wolf, and Oats-wolf, if she happens to 
bind the last sheaf of rye, wheat, and oats.? At Buir, in the 
district of Cologne, it was formerly the custom to give to the 
last sheaf the shape of a wolf. It was kept in the barn till 
all the corn was threshed. Then it was brought to the 
farmer and he had to sprinkle it with beer or brandy.? At 
Brunshaupten in Mecklenburg the young woman who bound 
the last sheaf of wheat used to take a handful of stalks out 
of it and make “the Wheat-wolf” with them ; it was the 
figure of a wolf about two feet long and half a foot high, the 
legs of the animal being represented by stiff stalks and its 
tail and mane by wheat-ears. This Wheat-wolf she carried 
back at the head of the harvesters to the village, where it 
was set up on a high place in the parlour of the farm and 
remained there for a long time. In many places the sheaf 
called the Wolf is made up in human form and dressed in 
clothes. This indicates a confusion of ideas between the 
corn-spirit conceived in human and in animal form. Gener- 
ally the Wolf is brought home on the last waggon with 
joyful cries. Hence the last waggon-load itself receives the 
name of the Wolf. 

Again, the Wolf is supposed to hide himself amongst the 
cut corn in the granary, until he is driven out of the last 
bundle by the strokes of the flail. Hence at Wanzleben, 
near Magdeburg, after the threshing the peasants go in pro- 
cession, leading by a chain a man who is enveloped in the 
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threshed-out straw and is called the Wolf! He represents 
the corn-spirit who has been caught escaping from the 
threshed corn. In the district of Treves it is believed that 
the Corn-wolf is killed at threshing. The men thresh the 
last sheaf till it is reduced to chopped straw. In this way 
they think that the Corn-wolf, who was lurking in the last 
sheaf, has been certainly killed.? 

In France also the Corn-wolf appears at harvest. Thus 
they call out to the reaper of the last corn, “You will 
catch the Wolf.” Near Chambéry they form a ring round 
the last standing corn, and cry, “The Wolf is in there.” 
In Finisterre, when the reaping draws near an end, the 
harvesters cry, “There is the Wolf; we will catch him.” 
Each takes a swath to reap, and he who finishes first calls 
out, “I’ve caught the Wolf.”* In Guyenne, when the last 
corn has been reaped, they lead a wether all round the field. 
It is called “ the Wolf of the field.” Its horns are decked with 
a wreath of flowers and corn-ears, and its neck and body are 
also encircled with garlands and ribbons. All the reapers 
march, singing, behind it. Then it is killed on the field. In this 
part of France the last sheaf is called the coujoulage, which, in 
the patois, means a wether. Hence the killing of the wether 
represents the death of the corn-spirit, considered as present 
in the last sheaf; but two different conceptions of the corn- 
spirit—as a wolf and as a wether—are mixed up together.* 

Sometimes it appears to be thought that the Wolf, 
caught in the last corn, lives during the winter in the farm- 
house, ready to renew his activity as corn-spirit in the spring. 
Hence at midwinter, when the lengthening days begin to 
herald the approach of spring, the Wolf makes his appear- 
ance once more. In Poland a man, with a wolf’s skin 
thrown over his head, is led about at Christmas; or a 
stuffed wolf is carried about by persons who collect money.® 
There are facts which point to an old custom of leading 
about a man enveloped in leaves and called the Wolf, while 
his conductors collected money.® 
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§ 3. The Corn-spirit as a Cock 


Another form which the corn-spirit often assumes is that 
of a cock. In Austria children are warned against straying 
in the corn-fields, because the Corn-cock sits there, and will 
peck their eyes out? In North Germany they say that “ the 
Cock sits in the last sheaf” ; and at cutting the last corn the 
reapers cry, “ Now we will chase out the Cock.” When it is 
cut they say, “We have caught the Cock.”? At Braller, in 
Transylvania, when the reapers come to the last patch of corn, 
they cry, “ Here we shall catch the Cock.” ê At Fürstenwalde, 
when the last sheaf is about to be bound, the master releases 
a cock, which he has brought in a basket, and lets it run 
over the field. All the harvesters chase it till they catch it. 
Elsewhere the harvesters all try to seize the last corn cut; 
he who succeeds in grasping it must crow, and is called 
Cock. Among the Wends it is or used to be customary 
for the farmer to hide a live cock under the last sheaf as it 
lay on the field ; and when the corn was being gathered up, 
the harvester who lighted upon this sheaf had a right to 
keep the cock, provided he could catch it. This formed the 
close of the harvest-festival and was known as “the Cock- 
catching,” and the beer which was served out to the reapers 
at this time went by the name of “Cock-beer.”® The last 
sheaf is called Cock, Cock-sheaf, Harvest-cock, Harvest-hen, 
A distinction is made between a Wheat- 
cock, Bean-cock, and so on, according to the crop. At 
Wiinschensuhl, in Thiiringen, the last sheaf is made into 
the shape of a cock, and called the Harvest-cock.’ A 
figure of a cock, made of wood, pasteboard, ears of corn, 
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or flowers, is borne in front of the harvest-waggon, especially 
in Westphalia, where the cock carries in his beak fruits of 
the earth of all kinds. Sometimes the image of the cock is 
fastened to the top of a May-tree on the last harvest-waggon. 
Elsewhere a live cock, or a figure of one, is attached to a 
harvest-crown and carried on a pole. In Galicia and else- 
where this live cock is fastened to the garland of corn-ears 
or flowers, which the leader of the women-reapers carries on 
her head as she marches in front of the harvest procession. 
In Silesia a live cock is presented to the master on a plate. 
The harvest-supper is called Harvest-cock, Stubble-cock, etc., 
and a chief dish at it, at least in some places, is a cock.? If 
a waggoner upsets a harvest-waggon, it is said that “he has 
spilt the Harvest cock,” and he loses the cock, that is, the 
harvest-supper.. The harvest-waggon, with the figure of 
the cock on it, is driven round the farmhouse before it is 
taken to the barn. Then the cock is nailed over or at the 
side of the house-doo:, or on the gable, and remains there 
till next harvest.‘ In East Friesland the person who gives 
the last stroke at threshing is called the Clucking-hen, and 
grain is strewed before him as if he were a hen. 

Again, the corn-spirit is killed in the form of a cock. 
In parts of Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Picardy the 
reapers place a live cock in the corn which is to be cut last, 
and chase it over the field, or bury it up to the neck in the 
ground ; afterwards they strike off its head with a sickle or 
scythe. In many parts of Westphalia, when the harvesters 
bring the wooden cock to the farmer, he gives them a live 
expression for overthrowing a load at 


harvest is “‘ to lose the goose,” and the 
penalty used to be the loss of the goose 
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cock, which they kill with whips or sticks, or behead with 
an old sword, or throw into the barn to the girls, or give to 
the mistress to cook. If the harvest-cock has not been 
spilt—that is, if no waggon has been upset—the harvesters 
have the right to kill the farmyard cock by throwing stones 
at it or beheading it. Where this custom has fallen into 
disuse, it is still common for the farmer’s wife to make 
cockie-leekie for the harvesters, and to shew them the 
head of the cock which has been killed for the soup.’ In 
the neighbourhood of Klausenburg, Transylvania, a cock is 
buried on the harvest-field in the earth, so that only its head 
appears. A young man then takes a scythe and cuts off 
the cock’s head at a single sweep. If he fails to do this, 
he is called the Red Cock for a whole year, and people 
fear that next year’s crop will be bad.? Near Udvarhely, 
in Transylvania, a live cock is bound up in the last sheaf 
and killed with a spit. It is then skinned. The flesh 
is thrown away, but the skin and feathers are kept till next 
year; and in spring the grain from the last sheaf is mixed 
with the feathers of the cock and scattered on the field which 
is to be tilled’ Nothing could set in a clearer light the 
identification of the cock with the spirit of the corn. By 
being tied up in the last sheaf and killed, the cock is identi- 
fied with the corn, and its death with the cutting of the corn. 
By keeping its feathers till spring, then mixing them with 
the seed-corn taken from the very sheaf in which the bird 
had been bound, and scattering the feathers together with 
the seed over the field, the identity of the bird with the corn 
is again emphasised, and its quickening and fertilising power, 
as an embodiment of the corn-spirit, is intimated in the 
plainest manner. Thus the corn-spirit, in the form of a 
cock, is killed at harvest, but rises to fresh life and activity 
in spring. Again, the equivalence of the cock to the corn is 
expressed, hardly less plainly, in the custom of burying the 
bird in the ground, and cutting off its head (like the ears of 
corn) with the scythe. 
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§ 4. The Corn-spirit as a Hare 


Another common embodiment of the corn-spirit is the 
hare.’ In Galloway the reaping of the last standing corn 
is called “cutting the Hare.” The mode of cutting it is as 
follows. When the rest of the corn has been reaped, a 
handful is left standing to form the Hare. It is divided 
into three parts and plaited, and the ears are tied in a knot. 
The reapers then retire a few yards and each throws his or 
her sickle in turn at the Hare to cut it down. It must be 
cut below the knot, and the reapers continue to throw their 
sickles at it, one after the other, until one of them succeeds 
in severing the stalks below the knot. The Hare is then 
carried home and given to a maidservant in the kitchen, who 
places it over the kitchen-door on the inside. Sometimes 
the Hare used to be thus kept till the next harvest. In the 
parish of Minnigaff, when the Hare was cut, the unmarried 
reapers ran home with all speed, and the one who arrived 
first was the first to be married.? In Southern Ayrshire the 
last corn cut is also called the Hare, and the mode of cutting 
it seems to be the same as in Galloway ; at least in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kilmarnock the last corn left standing in the 
middle of the field is plaited, and the reapers used to try to 
cut it by throwing their sickles at it. When cut, it was carried 
home and hung up over the door? In the Vosges Mountains 
the person who cuts the last handful of hay or wheat is some- 
times said to have caught the Hare; he is congratulated by 
his comrades and has the honour of carrying the nosegay or 
the small fir-tree decorated with ribbons which marks the con- 
clusion of the harvest.4 In Germany also one of the names 
for the last sheaf is the Hare. Thus in some parts of 
Anhalt, when the corn has been reaped and only a few stalks 
are left standing, they say, “The Hare will soon come,” or 
the reapers cry to each other, “Look how the Hare comes 
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jumping out.”! In East Prussia they say that the Hare sits in 
the last patch of standing corn, and must be chased out by the 
last reaper. The reapers hurry with their work, each being 
anxious not to have “to chase out the Hare”; for the man 
who does so, that is, who cuts the last corn, is much laughed 
at2 At Birk, in Transylvania, when the reapers come to the 
last patch, they cry out, “ We have the Hare.”* At Aurich, 
as we have seen,‘ an expression for cutting the last corn is 
“to cut off the Hare’s tail.” “He is killing the Hare” is 
commonly said of the man who cuts the last corn in Ger- 
many, Sweden, Holland, France, and Italy In Norway 
the man who is thus said to “kill the Hare” must give 
“hare’s blood” in the form of brandy, to his fellows to 
drink. In Lesbos, when the reapers are at work in two 
neighbouring fields, each party tries to finish first in order 
to drive the Hare into their neighbour’s field; the reapers 
who succeed in doing so believe that next year the crop 
will be better. A small sheaf of corn is made up and kept 
beside the holy picture till next harvest.’ 


§ 5. Lhe Corn-spirit as a Cat 


Again, the corn-spirit sometimes takes the form of a cat. 
Near Kiel children are warned not to go into the corn-fields 
because “the Cat sits there.” In the Eisenach Oberland they 
are told “the Corn-cat will come and fetch you,” “the Corn- 
cat goes in the corn.” In some parts of Silesia at mowing 
the last corn they say, “ The Cat is caught” ; and at threshing, 
the man who gives the last stroke is called the Cat. In 
the neighbourhood of Lyons the last sheaf and the harvest- 
supper are both called the Cat. About Vesoul when they 
cut the last corn they say, “ We have the Cat by the tail.” 
At Briangon, in Dauphiné, at the beginning of reaping, a 
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cat is decked out with ribbons, flowers, and ears of corn. It 
is called the Cat of the ball-skin (le chat de peau de balle). 
If a reaper is wounded at his work, they make the cat lick 
the wound. At the close of the reaping the cat is again 
decked out with ribbons and ears of corn; then they dance 
and make merry, When the dance is over the girls solemnly 
strip the cat of its finery. At Griineberg, in Silesia, the 
reaper who cuts the last corn goes by the name of the 
Tom-cat. He is enveloped in rye-stalks and green withes, 
and is furnished with a long plaited tail. Sometimes as a 
companion he has a man similarly dressed, who is called the 
(female) Cat. Their duty is to run after people whom they 
see and to beat them with a long stick. Near Amiens the 
expression for finishing the harvest is, “They are going to 
kill the Cat”; and when the last corn is cut they kill a cat 
in the farmyard. At threshing, in some parts of France, a 
live cat is placed under the last bundle of corn to be 
threshed, and is struck dead with the flail. Then on 
Sunday it is roasted and eaten as a holiday dish.’ In the 
Vosges Mountains the close of haymaking or harvest 
is called “catching the cat,’ “killing the dog,” or more 
rarely “catching the hare.” The cat, the dog, or the hare 
is said to be fat or lean according as the crop is good 
or bad. The man who cuts the last handful of hay or of 
wheat is said to catch the cat or the hare or to kill the dog. 
He is congratulated by his comrades and has the honour of 
carrying the nosegay or rather the small fir-tree decked 
with ribbons which marks the end of the haymaking or of 
the harvest? In Franche-Comté also the close of harvest is 
called “ catching or killing the cat.” * 


§ 6. The Corn-spirit as a Goat 


Further, the corn-spirit often appears in the form of a 
goat. In some parts of Prussia, when the corn bends before 
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the wind, they say, “The Goats are chasing each other,” 
“the wind is driving the Goats through the corn,” “the 
Goats are browsing there,” and they expect a very good 
harvest. Again they say, “The Oats-goat is sitting in the 
oats-field,” “the Corn-goat is sitting in the rye-field.”? 
Children are warned not to go into the corn-fields to pluck 
the blue corn-flowers, or amongst the beans to pluck pods, 
because the Rye-goat, the Corn-goat, the Oats-goat, or the 
Bean-goat is sitting or lying there, and. will carry them away 
or kill them.? When a harvester is taken sick or lags 
behind his fellows at their work, they call out, “ The Harvest- 
goat has pushed him,” “he has been pushed by the Corn- 
goat.” In the neighbourhood of Braunsberg (East Prussia) 
at binding the oats every harvester makes haste “lest the 
Corn-goat push him.” At Oefoten, in Norway, each reaper 
has his allotted patch to reap. When a reaper in the middle 
has not finished reaping his piece after his neighbours have 
finished theirs, they say of him, “ He remains on the island.” 
And if the laggard is a man, they imitate the cry with which 
they call a he-goat; if a woman, the cry with which they 
calla she-goat.4 Near Straubing, in Lower Bavaria, it is said 
of the man who cuts the last corn that “he has the Corn- 
goat, or the Wheat-goat, or the Oats-goat,” according to 
the crop. Moreover, two horns are set up on the last heap 
of corn, and it is called “ the horned Goat.” At Kreutzburg, 
East Prussia, they call out to the woman who is binding the 
last sheaf, “The Goat is sitting in the sheaf.”5 At Gab. 
lingen, in Swabia, when the last field of oats upon a farm is 
being reaped, the reapers carve a goat out of wood. Ears 
of oats are inserted in its nostrils and mouth, and it is 
adorned with garlands of flowers. It is set up on the field 
and called the Oats-goat. When the reaping approaches an 
end, each reaper hastens to finish his piece first ; he who is 
the last to finish gets the Oats-goat.© Again, the last sheaf 
is itself called the Goat. Thus, in the valley of the Wiesent, 
Bavaria, the last sheaf bound on the field is called the Goat, 
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and they have a proverb, “ The field must bear a goat”! At 
Spachbriicken, in Hesse, the last handful of corn which is 
cut is called the Goat, and the man who cuts it is much 
ridiculed? At Diirrenbiichig and about Mosbach in Baden the 
last sheaf is also called the Goat.’ Sometimes the last sheaf 
is made up in the form of a goat, and they say, “ The Goat 
is sitting in it.”* Again, the person who cuts or binds the 
last sheaf is called the Goat. Thus, in parts of Mecklenburg 
they call out to the woman who binds the last sheaf, “ You 
are the Harvest-goat.” Near Uelzen, in Hanover, the harvest 
festival begins with “the bringing of the Harvest-goat” ; 
that is, the woman who bound the last sheaf is wrapt in 
straw, crowned with a harvest-wreath, and brought in a wheel- 
barrow to the village, where a round dance takes place. 
About Luneburg, also, the woman who binds the last corn is 
decked with a crown of corn-ears and is called the Corn- 
goat.” At Miinzesheim in Baden the reaper who cuts the 
last handful of corn or oats is called the Corn-goat or the 
Oats-goat.° In the Canton St. Gall, Switzerland, the person 
who cuts the last handful of corn on the field, or drives the 
last harvest-waggon to the barn, is called the Corn-goat or the 
Rye-goat, or simply the Goat.” In the Canton Thurgau he 
is called Corn-goat ; like a goat he has a bell hung round his 
neck, is led in triumph, and drenched with liquor. In parts 
of Styria, also, the man who cuts the last corn is called 
Corn-goat, Oats-goat, or the like. As a rule, the man who 
thus gets the name of Corn-goat has to bear it a whole year 
till the next harvest.’ 

According to one view, the corn-spirit, who has been 
caught in the form of a goat or otherwise, lives in the farm- 
house or barn over winter. Thus, each farm has its own 
embodiment of the corn-spirit. But, according to another 
view, the corn-spirit is the genius or deity, not of the corn 
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of one farm only, but of all the corn. Hence when the corn 
on one farm is all cut, he flees to another where there is still 
corn left standing. This idea is brought out in a harvest- 
custom which was formerly observed in Skye. The farmer 
who first finished reaping sent a man or woman with a 
sheaf to a neighbouring farmer who had not finished; the 
latter in his turn, when he had finished, sent on the sheaf to 
his neighbour who was still reaping ; and so the sheaf made 
the round of the farms till all the corn was cut. The sheaf 
was called the goabdir bhacagh, that is, the Cripple Goat. 
The custom appears not to be extinct at the present day, 
for it was reported from Skye only a few years ago. We 
are told that when the crofters and small farmers are cutting 
down their corn, each tries his best to finish before his 
neighbour. The first to finish goes to his neighbour’s field 
and makes up at one end of it a bundle of sheaves in a 
fanciful shape which goes by the name of the gobhar bhacach 
or Lame Goat. As each man in succession finishes reaping 
his field, he proceeds to set up a lame goat of this sort in 
his neighbour’s field where there is still corn standing. No 
one likes to have the Lame Goat put in his field, “ not from 
any ill-luck it brings, but because it is humiliating to have it 
standing there visible to all neighbours and passers-by, and 
of course he cannot retaliate.”® The corn-spirit was prob- 
ably thus represented as lame because he had been crippled 
by the cutting of the corn. We have seen that sometimes 
the old woman who brings home the last sheaf must limp 
on one foot? In the Böhmer Wald mountains, between 
Bohemia and Bavaria, when two peasants are driving home 
their corn together, they race against each other to see who 
shall get home first. The village boys mark the loser in the 
race, and at night they come and erect on the roof of his 
house the Oats-goat, which is a colossal figure of a goat made 
of straw.* 

But sometimes the corn-spirit, in the form of a goat, is 
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believed to be slain on the harvest-field by the sickle or 
scythe. Thus, in the neighbourhood of Bernkastel, on the 
Moselle, the reapers determine by lot the order in which they 
shall follow each other. The first is called the fore-reaper, 
the last the tail-bearer. If a reaper overtakes the man in 
front he reaps past him, bending round so as to leave the 
slower reaper in a patch by himself. This patch is called 
the Goat; and the man for whom “the Goat is cut” in this 
way, is laughed and jeered at by his fellows for the rest of 
the day. When the tail-bearer cuts the last ears of corn, it 
is said, “ He is cutting the Goat's neck off.’ In the neigh- 
bourhood of Grenoble, before the end of the reaping, a live 
goat is adorned with flowers and ribbons and allowed to run 
about the field. The reapers chase it and try to catch it. 
When it is caught, the farmer’s wife holds it fast while the 
farmer cuts off its head. The goat’s flesh serves to furnish 
the harvest-supper. A piece of the flesh is pickled and kept 
till the next harvest, when another goat is killed. Then all 
the harvesters eat of the flesh. On the same day the skin of 
the goat is made into a cloak, which the farmer, who works 
with his men, must always wear at harvest-time if rain or 
bad weather sets in. But if a reaper gets pains in his back, 
the farmer gives him the goat-skin to wear.? The reason 
for this seems to be that the pains in the back, being inflicted 
by the corn-spirit, can also be healed by it. Similarly, we 
saw that elsewhere, when a reaper is wounded at reaping, a 
cat, as the representative of the corn-spirit, is made to lick 
the wound.? Esthonian reapers in the island of Mon think 
that the man who cuts the first ears of corn at harvest will 
get pains in his back,‘ probably because the corn-spirit is 
believed to resent especially the first wound ; and, in order to 
escape pains in the back, Saxon reapers in Transylvania gird 
their loins with the first handful of ears which they cut.’ 
Here, again, the corn-spirit is applied to for healing or pro- 
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tection, but in his original vegetable form, not in the form of 
a goat or a Cat. 

Further, the corn-spirit under the form of a goat is some- 
times conceived as lurking among the cut corn in the barn, 
till he is driven from it by the threshing-flail, Thus in 
Baden the last sheaf to be threshed is called the Corn-goat, 
the Spelt-goat, or the Oats-goat according to the kind of 
grain? Again, near Marktl, in Upper Bavaria, the sheaves 
are called Straw-goats or simply Goats. They are laid in 
a great heap on the open field and threshed by two rows 
of men standing opposite each other, who, as they ply 
their flails, sing a song in which they say that they see the 
Straw-goat amongst the corn-stalks. The last Goat, that is, 
the last sheaf, is adorned with a wreath of violets and other 
flowers and with cakes strung together. It is placed right 
in the middle of the heap. Some of the threshers rush at 
it and tear the best of it out ; others lay on with their flails 
so recklessly that heads are sometimes broken. In thresh- 
ing this last sheaf, each man casts up to the man opposite 
him the misdeeds of which he has been guilty throughout 
the year.? At Oberinntal, in the Tyrol, the last thresher is 
called Goat. So at Haselberg, in West Bohemia, the man 
who gives the last stroke at threshing oats is called the Oats- 
goat. At Tettnang, in Wiirtemburg, the thresher who 
gives the last stroke to the last bundle of corn before it is 
turned goes by the name of the He-goat, and it is said, “ He 
has driven the He-goat away.” The person who, after the 
bundle has been turned, gives the last stroke of all, is called 
the She-goat.> In this custom it is implied that the corn is 
inhabited by a pair of corn-spirits, male and female. 

Further, the corn-spirit, captured in the form of a goat at 
threshing, is passed on to a neighbour whose threshing is not 
yet finished. In Franche Comté, as soon as the threshing is 
over, the young people set up a straw figure of a goat on the 
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farmyard of a neighbour who is still threshing. He must 
give them wine or money in return. At Ellwangen, in 
Wiirtemburg, the effigy of a goat is made out of the last 
bundle of corn at threshing; four sticks form its legs, and 
two its horns. The man who gives the last stroke with 
the flail must carry the Goat to the barn of a neighbour 
who is still threshing and throw it down on the floor; if he 
is caught in the act, they tie the goat on his back! A 
similar custom is observed at Indersdorf, in Upper Bavaria ; 
the man who throws the straw Goat into the neighbour's 
barn imitates the bleating of a goat; if they catch him, they 
blacken his face and tie the Goat on his back.? At Zabern, 
in Alsace, when a farmer is a week or more behind his neigh- 
bours with his threshing, they set a real stuffed goat or fox 
before his door.® l 

Sometimes the spirit of the corn in goat form is believed 
to be killed at threshing. In the district of Traunstein, 
Upper Bavaria, they think that the Oats-goat is in the last 
sheaf of oats. He is represented by an old rake set up on 
end, with an old pot for a head. The children are then told 
to kill the Oats-goat* Elsewhere, however, the corn-spirit 
in the form of a goat is apparently thought to live in the 
field throughout the winter. Hence at Wannefeld near 
Gardelegen, and also between Calbe and Salzwedel, in the 
Altmark, the last stalks used to be left uncut on the harvest- 
field with the words, “ That shall the He-goat keep!” 
Evidently the last corn was here left as a provision for the 
corn-spirit, lest, robbed of all his substance, he should die of 
hunger. A stranger passing a harvest-field is sometimes 
taken for the Corn-goat escaping in human shape from the 
cut or threshed grain. Thus, when a stranger passes a 
harvest-field, all the labourers stop and shout as with one 
voice, “He-goat! He-goat!” At rape-seed threshing in 
Schleswig, which is generally done on the field, the same 
cry is raised if the stranger does not take off his hat, 
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At sowing their winter corn the old Prussians used to 
kill a goat, consume its flesh with many superstitious cere- 
monies, and hang the skin on a high pole near an oak and 
a large stone. There it remained till harvest, when a great 
bunch of corn and herbs was fastened to the pole above the 
goat-skin. Then, after a prayer had been offered by a peasant 
who acted as priest (Wezdulut), the young folks joined hands 
and danced round the oak and the pole. Afterwards they 
scrambled for the bunch of corn, and the priest distributed 
the herbs with a sparing hand. Then he placed the goat- 
skin on the large stone, sat down on it, and preached to the 
people about the history of their forefathers and their old 
heathen customs and beliefs? The goat-skin thus suspended 
on the field from sowing time to harvest perhaps represents 
the corn-spirit superintending the growth of the corn. The 
Tomori of Central Celebes imagine that the spirits which 
cause rice to grow have the form of great goats with long 
hair and long lips. 


§ 7. The Corn-spirit as a Bull, Cow, or Ox 


Another form which the corn-spirit often assumes is that 
of a bull, cow, or ox. When the wind sweeps over the corn 
they say at Conitz, in West Prussia, “ The Steer is running 
in the corn” ;* when the corn is thick and strong in one 
spot, they say in some parts of East Prussia, “The Bull is 
lying in the corn.” When a harvester has overstrained and 
lamed himself, they say in the Graudenz district of West 
Prussia, “ The Bull pushed him”; in Lothringen they say, 
“He has the Bull” The meaning of both expressions is 
that he has unwittingly lighted upon the divine corn-spirit, 
who has punished the profane intruder with lameness.* So 
near Chambéry when a reaper wounds himself with his 
sickle, it is said that he has “the wound of the Ox?’ In 
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the district of Bunzlau (Silesia) the last sheaf is sometimes 
made into the shape of a horned ox, stuffed with tow and 
wrapt in corn-ears. This figure is called the Old Man. 
In some parts of Bohemia the last sheaf is made up in 
human form and called the Buffalo-bull.? These cases shew 
a confusion of the human with the animal shape of the corn- 
spirit. The confusion is like that of killing a wether under 
the name of a wolf? In the Canton of Thurgau, Switzer- 
land, the last sheaf, if it is a large one, is called the Cow.’ 
All over Swabia the last bundle of corn on the field is called 
the Cow; the man who cuts the last ears “has the Cow,” 
and is himself called Cow or Barley-cow or Oats-cow, accord- 
ing to the crop; at the harvest-supper he gets a nosegay of 
flowers and corn-ears and a more liberal allowance of drink 
than the rest. But he is teased and laughed at; so no one 
likes to be the Cow.t The Cow was sometimes represented 
by the figure of a woman made out of ears of corn and corn- 
flowers. It was carried to the farmhouse by the man who 
had cut the last handful of corn. The children ran after 
him and the neighbours turned out to laugh at him, till the 
farmer took the Cow from him. Here again the confusion 
between the human and the animal form of the corn-spirit is 
apparent. In various parts of Switzerland the reaper who 
cuts the last ears of corn is called Wheat-cow, Corn-cow, 
Oats-cow, or Corn-steer, and is the butt of many a joke. 
In some parts of East Prussia, when a few ears of corn have 
been left standing by inadvertence on the last swath, the 
foremost reaper seizes them and cries, “ Bull! Bull!”’ On 
the other hand, in the district of Rosenheim, Upper Bavaria, 
when a farmer is later of getting in his harvest than his 
neighbours, they set up on his land a Straw-bull, as it is 
called. This is a gigantic figure of a bull made of stubble 
on a framework of wood and adorned with flowers and 
leaves. Attached to it is a label on which are scrawled 
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doggerel verses in ridicule of the man on whose land the 
Straw-bull is set up.’ 

Again, the corn-spirit in the form of a bull or ox is 
killed on the harvest-field at the close of the reaping. At 
Pouilly, near Dijon, when the last ears of corn are about to 
be cut, an ox adorned with ribbons, flowers, and ears of corn 
is led all round the field, followed by the whole troop of 
reapers dancing, Then a man disguised as the Devil cuts 
the last ears of corn and immediately slaughters the ox. 
Part of the flesh of the animal is eaten at the harvest- 
supper ; part is pickled and kept till the first day of sowing 
in spring. At Pont 4 Mousson and elsewhere on the evening 
of the last day of reaping, a calf adorned with flowers and 
ears of corn is led thrice round the farmyard, being allured 
by a bait or driven by men with sticks, or conducted by the 
farmer’s wife with a rope. The calf chosen for this ceremony 
is the calf which was born first on the farm in the spring of 
the year. It is followed by all the reapers with their tools. 
Then it is allowed to run free; the reapers chase it, and 
whoever catches it is calle] King of the Calf. Lastly, it is 
solemnly killed; at Lunéville the man who acts as butcher 
is the Jewish merchant of the village.” 

Sometimes again the corn-spirit hides himself amongst 
the cut corn in the barn to reappear in bull or cow form at 
threshing. Thus at Wurmlingen, in Thiringen, the man who 
gives the last stroke at threshing is called the Cow, or rather 
the Barley-cow, Oats-cow, Peas-cow, or the like, according 
to the crop. He is entirely enveloped in straw; his head 
is surmounted by sticks in imitation of horns, and two lads 
lead him by ropes to the well to drink. On the way thither 
he must low like a cow, and for a long time afterwards he 
goes by the name of the Cow? At Obermedlingen, in 
Swabia, when the threshing draws near an end, each man 
is careful to avoid giving the last stroke. He who does give 
it “gets the Cow,” which is a straw figure dressed in an old 
ragged petticoat, hood, and stockings. It is tied on his back 


1 W, Mannhardt, Mythologische 3 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
Porschungen, pp. 58 sg. und Gebräuche aus Schwaben, pp. 444 
Sg-, § 162; W. Mannhardt, Alytho. 

3 bid. p. 60. logische Forschungen, p. 61. 
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with a straw-rope ; his face is blackened, and being bound 
with straw-ropes to a wheelbarrow he is wheeled round 
the village! Here, again, we meet with that confusion 
between the human and animal shape of the corn-spirit 
which we have noted in other customs. In Canton Schaff- 
hausen the man who threshes the last corn is called the 
Cow ; in Canton Thurgau, the Corn-bull ; in Canton Zurich, 
the Thresher-cow. In the last-mentioned district he is 
wrapt in straw and bound to one of the trees in the orchard.” 
At Arad, in Hungary, the man who gives the last stroke at 
threshing is enveloped in straw and a cow’s hide with the 
horns attached to it? At Pessnitz, in the district of Dresden, 
the man who gives the last stroke with the flail is called 
Bull. He must make a straw-man and set it up before a 
neighbour’s window.* Here, apparently, as in so many 
cases, the corn-spirit is passed on to a neighbour who has 
not finished threshing. So at Herbrechtingen, in Thiiringen, 
the effigy of a ragged old woman is flung into the barn of 
the farmer who is last with his threshing. The man who 
throws it in cries, “There is the Cow for you.” If the 
threshers catch him they detain him over night and punish 
him by keeping him from the harvest-supper.® In these 
latter customs the confusion between the human and the 
animal shape of the corn-spirit meets us again. 

Further, the corn-spirit in bull form is sometimes believed 
to be killed at threshing. At Auxerre, in threshing the last 
bundle of corn, they call out twelve times, “ We are killing 
the Bull.” In the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, where a 
butcher kills an ox on the field immediately after the close 
of the reaping, it is said of the man who gives the last 
stroke at threshing that “he has killed the Bull?” At 
Chambéry the last sheaf is called the sheaf of the Young 
Ox, and a race takes place to it in which all the reapers 
join. When the last stroke is given at threshing they 
say that “the Ox is killed”; and immediately thereupon 


1 F, Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 6 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
Mye ii. p. 233, § 427. und Gebräuche aus Schwaben, pp. 445 
2 W. Mannhardt, Mytholsgische sq., § 163. 
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a real ox is slaughtered by the reaper who cut the last 
corn. The flesh of the ox is eaten by the threshers at 
supper. 

We have seen that sometimes the young corn-spirit, 
whose task it is to quicken the corn of the coming year, is 
believed to be born as a Corn-baby on the harvest-field.’ 
Similarly in Berry the young corn-spirit is sometimes 
supposed to be born on the field in calf form; for when a 
binder has not rope enough to bind all the corn in sheaves, 
he puts aside the wheat that remains over and imitates the 
lowing of a cow. The meaning is that “the sheaf has given 
birth to a calf.”® In Puy-de-Dôme when a binder cannot 
keep up with the reaper whom he or she follows, they say 
“ He (or she) is giving birth to the Calf.”* In some parts of 
Prussia, in similar circumstances, they call out to the woman, 
“The Bull is coming,” and imitate the bellowing of a bull. 
In these cases the woman is conceived as the Corn-cow or 
old corn-spirit, while the supposed calf is the Corn-calf or 
young corn-spirit. In some parts of Austria a mythical calf 
(Muhkalbchen) is believed to be seen amongst the sprouting 
corn in spring and to push the children ; when the corn waves 
in the wind they say, “ The Calf is going about.” Clearly, as 
Mannhardt observes, this calf of the spring-time is the same 
animal which is afterwards believed to be killed at reaping.® 


§ 8. The Corn-spirit as a Horse or Mare 


Sometimes the corn-spirit appears in the shape of a 
horse or mare, Between Kalw and Stuttgart, when the corn 
bends before the wind, they say, “ There runs the Horse.”? 
At Bohlingen, near Radolfzell in Baden, the last sheaf of 
oats is called the Oats-stallion.8 In Hertfordshire, at the 
end of the reaping, there is or used to be observed a ceremony 
called “crying the Mare.” The last blades of corn left 
standing on the field are tied together and called the Mare. 


1 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p, 62. Forschungen, p. 62: “Il fait le veau.” 
2 Above, pp. 150 sg. 6 Ibid, 
8 Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et ® bid. p. 63. 

Legendes du Centre de la France (Paris, T Ibid. p. 167. 

1875), ii. 135. 8 E. H. Meyer, Badisches Volksleben 
t W. Mannhardt, Mythologische (Strasburg, 1900), p. 428. 
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The reapers stand at a distance and throw their sickles at 
it; he who cuts it through “has the prize, with acclamations 
and good cheer.” After it is cut the reapers cry thrice with 


a loud voice, “I have her!” Others answer thrice, “What 
have you? ”—“A Mare! a Mare! a Mare !”—“ Whose is 
she?” is next asked thrice. “A. B.’s,” naming the owner 


thrice. “Whither will you send her? ”—“ To C. D.,” naming 
some neighbour who has not reaped all his corn! In this 
custom the corn-spirit in the form of a mare is passed on 
from a farm where the corn is all cut to another farm where 
it is still standing, and where therefore the corn-spirit may 
be supposed naturally to take refuge. In Shropshire the 
custom is similar. “Crying, calling, or shouting the mare is 
a ceremony performed by the men of that farm which is the 
first in any parish or district to finish the harvest. The 
object of it is to make known their own prowess, and to 
taunt the laggards by a pretended offer of the ‘owd mar’’ 
[old mare] to help out their ‘chem’ [team]. All the men 
assemble (the wooden harvest-bottle being of course one of 
the company) in the stackyard, or, better, on the highest 
ground on the farm, and there shout the following dialogue, 
preceding it by a grand ‘ Hip, hip, hip, hurrah !’ 

“I *ave’er, I ’ave’er, I ‘ave ’er!’ 

“«Whad ‘ast thee, whad ’ast thee, whad ’ast thee?’ 

«A mar! amar’! a marl’ 

“ Whose is ’er, whose is ’er, whose is ’er?’ 

“*Maister A.’s, Maister A.’s, Maister A.’s!’ (naming the 
farmer whose harvest is finished). 

“Weer shat the’ send ’er? weer sha’t the’ send ’er? 
weer sha’t the’ send ’er?’ 

“‘To Maister Bs, to Maister B.’s, to Maister B.’s’ 
(naming one whose harvest is ot finished). 

“Uth a hip, hip, hip, hurrah !’ (in chorus).” 

The farmer who finishes his harvest last, and who 
therefore cannot send the Mare to any one else, is said 
“to keep her all winter.” The mocking offer of the Mare 
was sometimes responded to by a mocking acceptance of 
her help. Thus an old man told an enquirer, “ While we 
wun at supper, a mon cumm’d wi’ a autar [halter] to fatch 

1 J]. Brand, Popular Antiquities, ii. 24, Bohn’s edition. 
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her away.” But at one place (Longnor, near Leebotwood), 
down to about 1850, the Mare used really to be sent. 
“The head man of the farmer who had finished harvest 
first was mounted on the best horse of the team—the 
leader—both horse and man being adorned with ribbons, 
streamers, etc. Thus arrayed, a boy on foot led the pair in 
triumph to the neighbouring farmhouses. Sometimes the 
man who took the ‘mare’ received, as well as plenty of 
harvest-ale, some rather rough, though good-humoured, treat- 
ment, coming back minus his decorations, and so on.”? 

In the neighbourhood of Lille the idea of the corn-spirit 
in horse form is clearly preserved. When a harvester grows 
weary at his work, it is said, “ He has the fatigue of the 
Horse.” The first sheaf, called the “Cross of the Horse,” is 
placed on a cross of boxwood in the barn, and the youngest 
horse on the farm must tread on it. The reapers dance 
round the last blades of corn, crying, “ See the remains of the 
Horse.” The sheaf made out of these last blades is given 
to the youngest horse of the parish (commune) to eat. This 
youngest horse of the parish clearly represents, as Mannhardt 
says, the corn-spirit of the following year, the Corn-foal, 
which absorbs the spirit of the old Corn-horse by eating the 
last corn cut; for, as usual, the old corn-spirit takes his 
final refuge in the last sheaf. The thresher of the last 
sheaf is said to “beat the Horse”? Again, a trace of the 
horse-shaped corn-spirit is reported from Berry. The 
harvesters there are accustomed to take a noonday nap 
in the field. This is called “seeing the Horse.” The leader 
or “King” of the harvesters gives the signal for going to 
sleep. If he delays giving the signal, one of the harvesters 
will begin to neigh like a horse, the rest imitate him, and 
then they all go “to see the Horse.” ® 


1 C. F. Burne and G. F. Jackson, 
Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 1883), 
PP. 373 59. 

2 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
Forschungen, p. 167. We may com- 
pare the Scotch custom of giving the 
last sheaf to a horse or mare to eat. 
See above, pp. 141, 156, 158, 160 sg., 
162. 

3 Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et 


Légendes du Centre de la France (Paris, 
1875), ii. 1333 W. Mannhardt, 
Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 167 sq. 
We have seen (above, p. 267) that in 
South Pembrokeshire the man who cut 
the “ Neck” used to be “shod,” that 
is, to have the soles of his feet severely 
beaten with sods. Perhaps he was 
thus treated as representing the corn- 
spirit in the form of a horse. 
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§ 9. The Corn-spirit as a Bird 


Sometimes the corn-spirit assumes the form of a bird. The com 
Thus among the Saxons of the Bistritz district in Transy]- = 
vania there is a saying that the quail is sitting in the last 
standing stalks on the harvest-field, and all the reapers rush 
at these stalks in order, as they say, to catch the quail.) 
Exactly the same expression is used by reapers in Austrian 
Silesia when they are about to cut the last standing corn, 
whatever the kind of grain may be” In the Bocage of 
Normandy, when the reapers have come to the last ears of 
the last rig, they surround them for the purpose of catching 
the quail, which is supposed to have taken refuge there. They 
run about the corn crying, “Mind the Quail!” and make 
believe to grab at the bird amid shouts and laughter? 
Connected with this identification of the corn-spirit with a 
quail is probably the belief that the cry of the bird in spring 
is prophetic of the price of corn in the autumn ; in Germany 
they say that corn will sell at as many gulden a bushel as 
the quail uttered its cry over the fields in spring. Similar 
prognostications are drawn from the note of the bird in 
central and western France, in Switzerland and in Tuscany.‘ 
Perhaps one reason for identifying the quail with the corn- 

Spirit is that the bird lays its eggs on the ground, without 
making much of a nest. Similarly the Toradjas of Central The rice- 
Celebes think that the soul of the rice is embodied in a eua 
pretty little blue bird which builds its nest in the rice-field 
at the time when the rice is beginning to germinate, and 
which disappears again after the harvest. Thus both the 
place and the time of the appearance of the bird suggest to 
the natives the notion that the blue bird is the rice incarnate. 
And like the note of the quail in Europe the note of this 

1 G. A. Heinrich, Agrarische Sitten 4 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks 


und Gebräuche unter den Sachsen aberglaube* (Berlin, 1869), p. 189, 
Siebenbürgens (Hermannstadt, 1880), § 277; Chr. Schneller, Märchen und 
p- 21. Sagen aus Walschtirol (Innsbruck, 

2 A. Peter, Völksthumliches aus 1867), p. 238; Rev. Ch. Swainson, 
Österreichisch - Schlesien (Troppau, The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of 
1865-1867), ii. 268. British Birds (London, 1886), p. 173. 

3 J. Lecoeur, Æsguisses du Bocage 5 Alfred Newton, Dictionary of 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- Birds, New Edition (London, 1893- 
1887), ii. 240. 1896), p. 755. 
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little bird in Celebes is believed to prognosticate the state 
of the harvest, foretelling whether the rice will be abundant 
or scarce. Nobody may drive the bird away; to do so 
would not merely injure the rice, it would hurt the eyes of 
the sacrilegious person and might even strike him blind. 
In Minahassa, a district in the north of Celebes, a similar 
though less definite belicf attaches to a sort of small quail 
which loves to haunt the rice-fields before the rice is reaped ; 
and when the Galelareeze of Halmahera hear a certain kind 
of bird, which they call sogé, croaking among the rice in ear, 
they say that the bird is putting the grain into the rice, so 
they will not kill it.’ 


§ 10. The Corn-spirit as a Fox 


Another animal whose shape the corn-spirit is sometimes 
thought to assume is the fox. The conception is recorded 
at various places in Germany and France. Thus at Nörd- 
lingen in Bavaria, when the corn waves to and fro in the 
wind, they say, “The fox goes through the corn,” and at 
Usingen in Nassau they say, “The foxes are marching 
through the corn.” At Ravensberg, in Westphalia, and at 
Steinau, in Kurhessen, children are warned against straying 
in the corn, “because the Fox is there.” At Campe, near 
Stade, when they are about to cut the last corn, they call 
out to the reaper, “ The Fox is sitting there, hold him fast!” 
In the Department of the Moselle they say, “Watch 
whether the Fox comes out.” In Bourbonnais the ex- 
pression is, ‘You will catch the Fox.” When a reaper 
wounds himself or is sick at reaping, they say in the Lower 
Loire that “ He has the Fox.” In Céte-d’or they say, “ He 
has killed the Fox.” At Louhans, in SAone-et-Loire, when 
the reapers are cutting the last corn they leave a handful 
standing and throw their sickles at it. He who hits it is 
called the Fox, and two girls deck his bonnet with flowers. 

1 A. C. Kruijt, “ Eenige ethno- Indischen Archipel,” Verslagen en 
grafische aanteekeningen omtrent de Mededeelingen van der koninklijke 
Toboengkoe en de Tomori,” Mede- Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeel- 


deelingen van wege het Nederlandsche ing Letterkunde, Vierde Reeks, v., 


Zendelinggenootschap, xliv. (1900) pp. part 3 (Amsterdam, 190 
228, 229 ; íd., ‘“ De rijstmoeder in den sg. Bii 
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In the evening there is a dance, at which the Fox dances 
with all the girls. The supper which follows is also called 
the Fox ; they say, “ We have eaten the Fox,” meaning that 
they have partaken of the harvest-supper. In the Canton 
of Zurich the last sheaf is called the Fox. At Bourgogne, 
in Ain, they cry out, “The Fox is sitting in the last sheaf,” 
and having made the figure of an animal out of white cloth 
and some ears of the last corn, they dub it the Fox and 
throw it into the house of a neighbour who has not yet got 
in all his harvest’? In Poitou, when the corn is being 
reaped in a district, all the reapers strive to finish as quickly 
as possible in order that they may send “the Fox” to the 
fields of a farmer who has not yet garnered his sheaves. 
The man who cuts the last handful of standing corn is said 
to “have the Fox.” This last handful is carried to the 
farmer’s house and occupies a place on the table during the 
harvest-supper ; and the custom is to drench it with water. 
After that it is set up on the chimney-piece and remains 
there the whole year? At threshing, also, in SAone-et- 
Loire, the last sheaf is called the Fox; in Lot they say, 
“We are going to beat the Fox”; and at Zabern in Alsace 
they set a stuffed fox before the door of the threshing-floor 
of a neighbour who has not finished his threshing.? With 
this conception of the fox as an embodiment of the corn- 
spirit may possibly be connected an old custom, observed in 
Holstein and Westphalia, of carrying a dead or living fox 
from house to house in spring; the intention of the custom 
was perhaps to diffuse the refreshing and invigorating 
influence of the reawakened spirit of vegetation. In Japan 
the rice-god Inari is represented as an elderly man with a 
long beard riding on a white fox, and the fox is always 
associated with this deity. In front of his shrines may 


usually be seen a pair of foxes carved in wood or stone.’ 
1 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische Mythologische Forschungen, p. 110 note. 
Forschungen, p. 109 note 4. 5 Lafcadio Hearn, Glimpses of Un- 
2 L. Pineau, Folk-lore du Poitou familiar Japan (London, 1894), ii. 
(Paris, 1892), pp. 500 sg. 312 sgg.; W. G. Aston, Shinto 


3 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
Forschungen, pp. 109 sq., note 3, 

4 J. F. L. Woeste, Vélkstberliefer- 
ungen in der Grafschaft Mark (Iser- 
lohn, 1848), p. 27; W. Mannhardt, 


(London, 1905), pp. 162 sg. At the 
festival of the Roman corn-goddess 
Ceres, celebrated on the nineteenth of 
April, foxes were allowed to run about 
with burning torches tied to their tails, 
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§ 11. The Corn-spirit as a Pig (Boar or Sow) 


The last animal embodiment of the corn-spirit which we 
shall notice is the pig (boar or sow). In Thiiringen, when 
the wind sets the young corn in motion, they sometimes say, 
“The Boar is rushing through the corn.”’ Amongst the 
Esthonians of the island of Oesel the last sheaf is called the 
Rye-boar, and the man who gets it is saluted with a cry of 
“You have the Rye-boar on your back!” In reply he 
strikes up a song, in which he prays for plenty? At 
Kohlerwinkel, near Augsburg, at the close of the harvest, 
the last bunch of standing corn is cut down, stalk by stalk, 
by all the reapers in turn. He who cuts the last stalk “gets 
the Sow,” and is laughed at? In other Swabian villages 
also the man who cuts the last corn “has the Sow,” or “has 
the Rye-sow.”* In the Traunstein district, Upper Bavaria, 
the man who cuts the last handful of rye or wheat “has 
the Sow,” and is called Sow-driver.® At Bohlingen, near 
Radolfzell in Baden, the last sheaf is called the Rye-sow or 
the Wheat-sow, according to the crop; and at R6éhrenbach 
in Baden the person who brings the last armful for the last 
sheaf is called the Corn-sow or the Oats-sow. And in the 
south-east of Baden the thresher who gives the last stroke at 
threshing, or is the last to hang up his flail on the wall, is 
called the Sow or the Rye-sow.® At Friedingen, in Swabia, 
the thresher who gives the last stroke is called Sow— 
Barley-sow, Corn-sow, or the like, according to the crop. 


and the custom was explained as a 
punishment inflicted on foxes because 
a fox had once in this way burned 
down the crops (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
679 sgq.). Samson is said to have 
burned the crops of the Philistines in 
a similar fashion (Judges xv. 4 sg.). 
Whether the custom and the tradition 
are connected with the idea of the fox 
as an embodiment of the corn-spirit is 
doubtful. Compare W. Mannhardt, 
Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 108 sq. 3 
W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic (London, 
1899), pp. 77-79. 

1 A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten und 
Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 


1878), p. 213, § 4. So at Klepzig, in 
Anhalt (Zeitschrift des Vereins fir 
Volkskunde, vii. (1897) p. 150). 

4 J. B. Holzmayer, ‘‘Osiliana,” Ver- 
handlungen der gelehrien Estnischen 
Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, vii. Heft 2 (Dor- 
pat, 1872), p. 107; W. Mannhardt, 
Mythologische Forschungen, p. 187. 

3 A. Birlinger, Aus Schwaben (Wies- 
baden, 1874), ii. 328. 

4 F. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 
Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), ii. 
Ppp. 223, 224, §§ 417, 419. 

6 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
Forschungen, p. 112. 

6 E. L. Meyer, Badisches Volksleben 
(Strasburg, 1900), pp. 428, 436. 
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At Onstmettingen the man who gives the last stroke at 
threshing “has the Sow”; he is often bound up in a sheaf 
and dragged by a rope along the ground.’ And, generally, 
in Swabia the man who gives the last stroke with the flail is 
called Sow. He may, however, rid himself of this invidious 
distinction by passing on to a neighbour the straw-rope, 
which is the badge of his position as Sow. So he goes to a 
house and throws the straw-rope into it, crying, “ There, I 
bring you the Sow.” All the inmates give chase; and if 
they catch him they beat him, shut him up for several hours 
in the pig-sty, and oblige him to take the “Sow” away 
again? In various parts of Upper Bavaria the man who 
gives the last stroke at threshing must “carry the Pig ”—that 
is, either a straw effigy of a pig or merely a bundle of straw- 
ropes. This he carries to a neighbouring farm where the 
threshing is not finished, and throws it into the barn. If the 
threshers catch him they handle him roughly, beating him, 
blackening or dirtying his face, throwing him into filth, 
binding the Sow on his back, and so on; if the bearer of 
the Sow is a woman they cut off her hair. At the harvest 
supper or dinner the man who “carried the Pig” gets one 
or more dumplings made in the form of pigs ; sometimes he 
gets a large dumpling and a number of small ones, all in 
pig form, the large one being called the sow and the small 
ones the sucking-pigs. Sometimes he has the right to be 
the first to put his hand into the dish and take out as many 
small dumplings (“ sucking-pigs ”) as he can, while the other 
threshers strike at his hand with spoons or sticks. When 
the dumplings are served up by the maid-servant, all the 
people at table cry “ Süz, süz, siiz!” that being the cry used 
in calling pigs. Sometimes after dinner the man who “ carried 
the Pig” has his face blackened, and is set on a cart and 
drawn round the village by his fellows, followed by a crowd 
crying “Süz, süz, süz!” as if they were calling swine, 
Sometimes, after being wheeled round the village, he is flung 
on the dunghill.’ 

1 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, 1862), ii. p. 425, § 379. 
1852), p. 445, § 162. 3 F, Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 


Mythologie, ii. pp. 221-224, §§ 409, 
2 A. Birlinger, Volksthiimliches aus 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, 415, 418. 
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Again, the corn-spirit in the form of a pig plays his part 
at sowing-time as well as at harvest. At Neuautz, in Cour- 
land, when barley is sown for the first time in the year, the 
farmer’s wife boils the chine of a pig along with the tail, 
and brings it to the sower on the field. He eats of it, but 
cuts off the tail and sticks it in the field; it is believed that 
the ears of corn will then grow as long as the tail’ Here 
the pig is the corn-spirit, whose fertilising power is some- 
times supposed to lie especially in his tail? Asa pig he is 
put in the ground at sowing-time, and as a pig he reappears 
amongst the ripe corn at harvest. For amongst the neigh- 
bouring Esthonians, as we have seen,’ the last sheaf is called 
the Rye-boar. Somewhat similar customs are observed in 
Germany. In the Salza district, near Meiningen, a certain 
bone in the pig is called “the Jew on the winnowing-fan.” 
The flesh of this bone is boiled on Shrove Tuesday, but the 
bone is put amongst the ashes which the neighbours ex- 
change as presents on St. Peter's Day (the twenty-second of 
February), and then mix with the seed-corn.* In the whole 
of Hesse, Meiningen, and other districts, people eat pea-soup 
with dried pig-ribs on Ash Wednesday or Candlemas. The 
ribs are then collected and hung in the room till sowing-time, 
when they are inserted in the sown field or in the seed-bag 
amongst the flax seed. This is thought to be an infallible 
specific against earth-fleas and moles, and to cause the flax 
to grow well and tall. In many parts of White Russia 
people eat a roast lamb or sucking-pig at Easter, and then 
throw the bones backwards upon the fields, to preserve the 
corn from hail.’ 

But the idea of the corn-spirit as embodied in pig form 
is nowhere more clearly expressed than in the Scandinavian 
custom of the Yule Boar. In Sweden and Denmark at 
Yule (Christmas) it is the custom to bake a loaf in the form 
of a boar-pig. This is called the Yule Boar. The corn of 


1 W, Mannhardt, Jfythologische 218; W. Kolbe, Hessische Volks- 
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2 Above, p. 272; compare 268. 

8 Above, p. 298. 

4 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 187. 

6 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. pp. 187 
sq. ; A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten und 
Gebräuche aus Thüringen, pp. 189, 


Sitten und Gebräuche (Marburg, 1888), 
P 35. 


6 W. Mannhardt, Mythologische 
Forschungen, p. 188; W. R. S. Ral- 
ston, Songs of the Russian People 
(London, 1872), p. 220. 
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the last sheaf is often used to make it. All through Yule 
the Yule Boar stands on the table. Often it is kept till the 
sowing-time in spring, when part of it is mixed with the 
seed-corn and part given to the ploughmen and plough- 
horses or plough-oxen to eat, in the expectation of a good 
harvest." In this custom the corn-spirit, immanent in the 
last sheaf, appears at midwinter in the form of a boar made 
from the corn of the last sheaf; and his quickening influence 
on the corn is shewn by mixing part of the Yule Boar with 
the seed-corn, and giving part of it to the ploughman and 
his cattle to eat. Similarly we saw that the Corn-wolf 
makes his appearance at midwinter, the time when the year 
begins to verge towards spring.? We may conjecture that 
the Yule straw, which Swedish peasants turn to various 
superstitious uses, comes, in part at least, from the sheaf out 
of which the Yule Boar is made. The Yule straw is long 
rye-straw, a portion of which is always set apart for this 
season. It is strewn over the floor at Christmas, and the 
peasants attribute many virtues to it. For example, they 
think that some of it scattered on the ground will make a 
barren field productive. Again, the peasant at Christmas 
seats himself on a log; and his eldest son or daughter, or the 
mother herself, if the children are not old enough, places a 
wisp of the Yule straw on his knee. From this he draws 
out single straws, and throws them, one by one, up to the 
ceiling ; and as many as lodge in the rafters, so many will 
be the sheaves of rye he will have to thresh at harvest. 
Again, it is only the Yule straw which may be used in bind- 
ing the fruit-trees as a charm to fertilise them. These uses 
of the Yule straw shew that it is believed to possess fertilis- 
ing virtues analogous to those ascribed to the Yule Boar ; 
we may therefore fairly conjecture that the Yule straw is 


1 W, Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und 
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neuerer Zeit, übersetzt von F. H. 
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made from the same sheaf as the Yule Boar. Formerly a 
real boar was sacrificed at Christmas,’ and apparently also 
a man in the character of the Yule Boar. This, at least, 
may perhaps be inferred from a Christmas custom still 
observed in Sweden. A man is wrapt up in a skin, and 
carries a wisp of straw in his mouth, so that the projecting 
straws look like the bristles of a boar. A knife is brought, 
and an old woman, with her face blackened, pretends to 
sacrifice him.’ 

The Christ- On Christmas Eve in some parts of the Esthonian 

ee island of Oesel they bake a long cake with the two ends 

Esthonians turned up. It is called the Christmas Boar, and stands 
on the table till the morning of New Year’s Day, when 
it is distributed among the cattle. In other parts of the 
island the Christmas Boar is not a cake but a little pig 
born in March, which the housewife fattens secretly, often 
without the knowledge of the other members of the family. 
On Christmas Eve the little pig is secretly killed, then 
roasted in the oven, and set on the table standing on all 
fours, where it remains in this posture for several days. In 
other parts of the island, again, though the Christmas cake 
has neither the name nor the shape of a boar, it is kept till 
the New Year, when half of it is divided among all the 
members and all the quadrupeds of the family. The other 
half of the cake is kept till sowing-time comes round, when 
it is similarly distributed in the morning among human 
beings and beasts. In other parts of Esthonia, again, the 
Christmas Boar, as it is called, is baked of the first rye cut 
at harvest; it has a conical shape and a cross is impressed 
on it with a pig’s bone or a key, or three dints are made in 
it with a buckle or a piece of charcoal. It stands with a 
light beside it on the table all through the festal season. 
On New Year’s Day and Epiphany, before sunrise, a little of 
the cake is crumbled with salt and given to the cattle. The 
test is kept till the day when the cattle are driven out to 
pasture for the first time in spring. It is then put in the 


1A. A. Afzelius, of, cit. i. 31. 3 J. B. Holzmayer, * Osiliana,” Ver- 
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herdsman’s bag, and at evening is divided among the cattle 
to guard them from magic and harm. In some places the 
Christmas Boar is partaken of by farm-servants and cattle 
at the time of the barley sowing, for the purpose of thereby 
producing a heavier crop: 


§ 12. On the Animal Embodiments of the Corn-spirit 


So much for the animal embodiments of the corn-spirit 
as they are presented to us in the folk-customs of Northern 
Europe. These customs bring out clearly the sacramental 
character of the harvest-supper. The corn-spirit is conceived 
as embodied in an animal; this divine animal is siain, and 
its flesh and blood are partaken of by the harvesters. Thus, 
the cock, the goose, the hare, the cat, the goat, and the ox 
are eaten sacramentally by the harvesters, and the pig is 
eaten sacramentally by ploughmen in spring? Again, as 
a substitute for the real flesh of the divine being, bread or 
dumplings are made in his image and eaten sacramentally ; 
thus, pig-shaped dumplings are eaten by the harvesters, and 
loaves made in boar-shape (the Yule Boar) are eaten in 
spring by the ploughman and his cattle. 

The reader has probably remarked the complete parallel- 
ism between the conceptions of the corn-spirit in human 
and in animal form. The parallel may be here briefly 
resumed. When the corn waves in the wind it is said 
either that the Corn-mother or that the Corn-wolf, etc., 
is passing through the corn. Children are warned against 
straying in corn-fields either because the Corn-mother or 
because the Corn-wolf, etc., is there. In the last corn cut or 
the last sheaf threshed either the Corn-mother or the Corn- 
wolf, etc., is supposed to be present. The last sheaf is itself 
called either the Corn-mother or the Corn-wolf, etc., and is 
made up in the shape either of a woman or of a wolf, etc. 
The person who cuts, binds, or threshes the last sheaf is 
called either the Old Woman or the Wolf, etc., according to 


1 F. J. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren 290, 300, 301. In regard to the hare, 
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the name bestowed on the sheaf itself. As in some places 
a sheaf made in human form and called the Maiden, the 
Mother of the Maize, etc. is kept from one harvest to the 
next in order to secure a continuance of the corn-spirit’s 
blessing ; so in some places the Harvest-cock and in others 
the flesh of the goat is kept for a similar purpose from one 
harvest to the next. As in some places the grain taken 
from the Corn-mother is mixed with the seed-corn in spring 
to make the crop abundant ; so in some places the feathers 
of the cock, and in Sweden the Yule Boar, are kept till spring 
and mixed with the seed-corn for a like purpose. As part 
of the Corn-mother or Maiden is given to the cattle at 
Christmas or to the horses at the first ploughing, so part of 
the Yule Boar is given to the ploughing horses or oxen in 
spring. Lastly, the death of the corn-spirit is represented by 
killing or pretending to kill either his human or his animal 
representative ; and the worshippers partake sacramentally 
either of the actual body and blood of the representative 
of the divinity, or of bread made in his likeness, 

Other animal forms assumed by the corn-spirit are the 
stag, roe, sheep, bear, ass, mouse, stork, swan, and kite! 
If it is asked why the corn-spirit should be thought to 
appear in the form of an animal and of so many different 
animals, we may reply that to primitive man the simple 
appearance of an animal or bird among the corn is probably 
enough to suggest a mysterious link between the creature 
and the corn; and when we remember that in the old days, 
before fields were fenced in, all kinds of animals must have 
been free to roam over them, we need not wonder that the 
corn-spirit should have been identified even with large 
animals like the horse and cow, which nowadays could not, 
except by a rare accident, be found straying in an English 
corn-field. This explanation applies with peculiar force to 
the very common case in which the animal embodiment of 
the corn-spirit is believed to lurk in the last standing corn. 
For at harvest a number of wild animals, such as hares, 
rabbits, and partridges, are commonly driven by the progress 
of the reaping into the last patch of standing corn, and 
make their escape from it as it is being cut down. So 

1 W, Mannhardt, Die Korndimonen (Berlin, 1868), Pate 
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regularly docs this happen that reapers and others often 
stand round the last patch of corn armed with sticks or 
guns, with which they kill the animals as they dart out of 
their last refuge among the stalks. Now, primitive man, to 
whom magical changes of shape seem perfectly credible, 
finds it most natural that the spirit of the corn, driven from 
his home in the ripe grain, should make his escape in the 
form of the animal which is seen to rush out of the last 
patch of corn as it falls under the scythe of the reaper. 
Thus the identification of the corn-spirit with an animal 
is analogous to the identification of him with a passing 
Stranger. As the sudden appearance of a stranger near the 
harvest-field or threshing-floor is, to the primitive mind, 
enough to identify him as the spirit of the corn escaping 
from the cut or threshed corn, so the sudden appearance of 
an animal issuing from the cut corn is enough to identify 
it with the corn-spirit escaping from his ruined home. The 
two identifications are so analogous that they can hardly be 
dissociated in any attempt to explain them. Those who 
look to some other principle than the one here suggested 
for the explanation of the latter identification are bound 
to shew that their theory covers the former identification 
also. 


PT. V. VOL. I = 


NOTE 


THE PLEIADES IN PRIMITIVE CALENDARS 


THE constellation of the Pleiades plays an important part in the Import- 
calendar of primitive peoples, both in the northern and in the ance of the 
southern hemisphere; indeed for reasons which at first sight are ® Cag 
not obvious savages appear to have paid more attention to this Evens 
constellation than to any other group of stars in the sky, and in 
particular they have commonly timed the various operations of the 
agricultural year by observation of its heliacal rising or setting. 
Some evidence on the subject was adduced by the late Dr. Richard 
Andree,! but much more exists, and it may be worth while to put 
certain of the facts together. 

In the first place it deserves to be noticed that great attention Attention 
has been paid to the Pleiades by savages in the southern hemisphere Paid to the 

; : : Pleiades 

who do not till the ground, and who therefore lack that incentive to iy We 
observe the stars which is possessed by peoples in the agricultural Australian 
stage of society ; for we can scarcely doubt that in early ages the aborigines. 
practical need of ascertaining the proper seasons for sowing and 
planting has done more than mere speculative curiosity to foster 
a knowledge of astronomy by compelling savages to scrutinise the 
great celestial clock for indications of the time of year. Now 
amongst the rudest of savages known to us are the Australian 
aborigines, none of whom in their native state ever practised 
agriculture. Yet we are told that “they do, according to their 
manner, worship the hosts of heaven, and believe particular con- 
stellations rule natural causes. For such they have names, and 
sing and dance to gain the favour of the Pleiades (Mormodellick), 
the constellation worshipped by one body as the giver of rain; but 
if it should be deferred, instead of blessings curses are apt to be 
bestowed upon it.”? According to a writer, whose evidence on 


1 R. Andree, “Die Pleiaden im W. Ridley, ‘‘ Report on Australian 
Mythus und in ihrer Beziehung zum Languages and Traditions,” Journal of 
Jahresbeginn und Landbau,” Globus, the Anthropological Institute, ii. (1873) 
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other matters of Australian beliefs is open to grave doubt, some of 
the aborigines of New South Wales denied that the sun is the 
source of heat, because he shines also in winter when the weather is 
cold; the real cause of warm weather they held to be the Pleiades, 
because as the summer heat increases, that constellation rises higher 
and higher in the sky, reaching its greatest elevation in the height 
of summer, and gradually sinking again in autumn as the days grow 
cooler, till in winter it is either barely visible or lost to view 
altogether! Another writer, who was well acquainted with the 
natives of Victoria in the early days of the colony and whose testi- 
mony can be relied upon, tells us that an old chief of the Spring 
Creek tribe “taught the young people the names of the favourite 
planets and constellations, as indications of the seasons. For 
example, when Canopus is a very little above the horizon in the 
east at daybreak, the season for emu eggs has come; when the 
Pleiades are visible in the east an hour before sunrise, the time 
for visiting friends and neighbouring tribes is at hand.” ? 

Again, the Abipones of Paraguay, who neither sowed nor reaped,’ 
nevertheless regarded the Pleiades as an image of their ancestor. 
As that constellation is invisible in the sky of South America 
for several months every year, the Abipones believed that their 
ancestor was then sick, and they were dreadfully afraid that he 
would die. But when the constellation reappeared in the month 
of May, they saluted the return of their ancestor with joyous shouts 
and the glad music of flutes and horns, and they congratulated 
him on his recovery from sickness. Next day they all went out to 
collect wild: honey, from which they brewed a favourite beverage. 
Then at sunset they feasted and kept up the revelry all night by the 


given before a Select Committee of the 
Legislative Council of Victoria in 1858 ; 
from which we may perhaps infer that 
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light of torches, while a sorceress, who presided at the festivity, 
shook her rattle and danced. But the proceedings were perfectly 
decorous ; the sexes did not mix with each other.! The Mocobis of 
Paraguay also looked upon the Pleiades as their father and creator.? 
The Guaycurus of the Gran Chaco used to rejoice greatly at the 
reappearance of the Pleiades. On this occasion they held a festival 
at which men and women, boys and girls all beat each other soundly, 
believing that this brought them health, abundance, and victory over 
their enemies. Amongst the Lengua Indians of Paraguay at the 
present day the rising of the Pleiades is connected with the beginning 
of spring, and feasts are held at this time, generally of a markedly 
immoral character. The Guaranis of Paraguay knew the time of 
sowing by observation of the Pleiades;5 they are said to have 
revered the constellation and to have dated the beginning of their 
year from the rising of the constellation in May. The Tapuiyas, 
formerly a numerous and warlike tribe of Brazil, hailed the rising 
of the Pleiades with great respect, and worshipped the constel- 
lation with songs and dances.’ The Indians of north-western 
Brazil, an agricultural people who subsist mainly by the culti- 
vation of manioc, determine the time for their various field 
labours by the position of certain constellations, especially the 
Pleiades ; when that constellation has sunk beneath the horizon, 
the regular, heavy rains set in. The Omagua Indians of Brazil 
ascribe to the Pleiades a special influence on human destiny.® 
A Brazilian name for the Pleiades is Cyzuce, that is, “ Mother 
of those who are thirsty.” The constellation, we are told, “is 
known to the Indians of the whole of Brazil and appears to 
be even worshipped by some tribes in Matto Grosso. In the 
valley of the Amazon a number of popular sayings are current 
about it. Thus they say that in the first days of its appearance 
in the firmament, while it is still low, the birds and especially the 
towls sleep on the lower branches or perches, and that just as it 
rises so do they; that it brings much cold and rain; that when the 
constellation vanishes, the serpents lose their venom ; that the reeds 
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used in making arrows must be cut before the appearance of the 
Pleiades, else they will be worm-eaten. According to the legend 
the Pleiades disappear in May and reappear in June. Their 
reappearance coincides with the renewal of vegetation and of animal 
life. Hence the legend relates that everything which appears before 
the constellation is renewed, that is, the appearance of the Pleiades, 
marks the beginning of spring.”1 The Indians of the Orinoco 
called the Pleiades Ucasu or Cacasau, according to their dialect, 
and they dated the beginning of their year from the time when these 
stars are visible in the east after sunset.” 

By the Indians of Peru “the Pleiades were called Colla 
(the maize-heap): in this constellation the Peruvians both of 
the sierra and the coast beheld the prototype of their cherished 
stores of corn. It made their maize to grow, and was worshipped 
accordingly.” 3 When the Pleiades appeared above the horizon on or 
about Corpus Christi Day, these Indians celebrated their chief festival 
of the year and adored the constellation “in order that the maize 
might not dry up.”* Adjoining the great temple of the Sun at Cuzco 
there was a cloister with halls opening off it. One of these halls 
was dedicated to the Moon, and another to the planet Venus, the 
Pleiades, and all the other stars. The Incas venerated the Pleiades 
because of their curious position and the symmetry of their shape.® 
The tribes of Vera Cruz, on the coast of Mexico, dated the beginning 
of their year from the heliacal setting of the Pleiades, which in the 
latitude of Vera Cruz (19° N.) in the year 1519 fell on the first of 
May of the Gregorian calendar. The Aztecs appear to have attached 
great importance to the Pleiades, for they timed the most solemn 
and impressive of all their religious ceremonies so as to coincide with 
the moment when that constellation was in the middle of the sky at 
midnight. The ceremony consisted in kindling a sacred new fire 
on the breast of a human victim on the last night of a great period 
of fifty-two years. They expected that at the close of one of these 
periods the stars would cease to revolve and the world itself would 
come to an end. Hence, when the critical moment approached, 
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the priests watched from the top of a mountain the movement of 
the stars, and especially of the Pleiades, with the utmost anxiety, 
When that constellation was seen to cross the meridian, great was the 
joy; for they knew that the world was respited for another fifty-two 
years. Immediately the bravest and handsomest of the captives 
was thrown down on his back; a board of dry wood was placed on 
his breast, and one of the priests made fire by twirling a stick 
between his hands on the board. As soon as the flame burst 
forth, the breast of the victim was cut open, his heart was torn out, 
and together with the rest of his body was thrown into the fire. 
Runners carried the new fire at full speed to all parts of the king- 
dom to rekindle the cold hearths; for every fire throughout the 
country had been extinguished as a preparation for this solemn rite.? 

The Blackfeet Indians of North America “know and observe Attention 
the Pleiades, and regulate their most important feast by those stars, Paid to the 
About the first and the last days of the occultation of the Pleiades a!) 
there is a sacred feast among the Blackfeet. The mode of observ- American 
ance is national, the whole of the tribe turning out for the celebra- Indians. 
tion of its rites, which include two sacred vigils, the solemn blessing 
and planting of the seed. It is the opening of the agricultural 
season. . . . In all highly religious feasts the calumet, or pipe, is 
always presented towards the Pleiades, with invocation for life- 
giving goods. ‘The women swear by the Pleiades as the men do by 
the sun or the morning star.” At the general meeting of the nation 
there is a dance of warriors, which is supposed to represent the 
dance of the seven young men who are identified with the Pleiades. 

For the Indians say that the seven stars of the constellation were 
seven brothers, who guarded by night the field of sacred seed and 
danced round it to keep themselves awake during the long hours of 
darkness.? According to another legend told by the Blackfeet, the 
Pleiades are six children, who were so ashamed because they had 
no little yellow hides of buffalo calves that they wandered away on 
the plains and were at last taken up into the sky. ‘They are not 
seen during the moon, when the buffalo calves are yellow (spring, 
the time of their shame), but, every year, when the calves turn 
brown (autumn), the lost children can be seen in the sky every 
night.”3 This version of the myth, it will be observed, recognises 


1 B, de Sahagun, Histoire Générale 
des choses de la Nouvelle Espagne (Paris, 
1880), pp. 288 sg., 489 sgg.; A. de 
Herrera, General History of the Vast 
Continent and Islands of America, 
translated by Capt. J. Stevens (London, 
1725-1726), iii. 222; F. S. Clavigero, 
History of Mexico, translated by C. 
Cullen (London, 1807), i. 315 57.3 J. G. 
Miiller, Geschichte der amerikanischen 
Urreligionen (Bale, 1867), pp. 519 $9.3 


H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of 
the Pacific States of North America 
(London, 1875-1876), iii. 393-395. 

2 Jean IHeureux, ‘* Ethnological 
Notes on the Astronomical Customs 
and Religious Ideas of the Chokitapia 
or Blackfeet Indians,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xv. (1886) 
Pp. 301-303. 

3 Walter McClintock, The Old North 
Trail (London, 1910), p. 490. 
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only six stars in the constellation, and many savages apparently see 
no more, which speaks ill for the keenness of their vision; since 
among ourselves persons endowed with unusually good sight are 
able, I understand, to discern seven. Among the Pueblo Indians 
of Tusayan, an ancient province of Arizona, the culmination of the 
Pleiades is often used to determine the proper time for beginning 
a sacred nocturnal rite, especially an invocation addressed to the six 
deities who are believed to rule the six quarters of the world. The 
writer who records this fact adds: “I cannot explain its signifi- 
cance, and why of all stellar objects this minute cluster of stars of a 
low magnitude is more important than other stellar groups is not 
clear to me.”! If the Pueblo Indians see only six stars in the 
cluster, as to which I cannot speak, it might seem to them a reason 
for assigning one of the stars to each of the six quarters, namely, 
north, south, east, west, above, and below. 
Attention The Society Islanders in the South Pacific divided the year into 
paid to the two seasons, which they determined by observation of the Pleiades. 
Pleiades by ;, Dero ent 3 
the Poly- The first they called Matarii i nia, Pleiades above. It commenced 
nesians. when, in the evening, these stars appeared on or near the horizon; 
and the half year, during which, immediately after sunset, they were 
seen above the horizon, was called Matariti nia. The other season 
commenced when, at sunset, the stars were invisible, and continued 
until at that hour they appeared again above the horizon. This 
season was called Matarit i raro, Pleiades below.” 2? In the Hervey 
Islands of the South Pacific it is said that the constellation was 
originally a single star, which was shattered into six fragments by 
the god Tane, “This cluster of little stars is appropriately named 
Mata-riki or /¢#le-eyes, on account of their brightness. It is also 
designated Tau-ono, or ¢4e-séx, on account of the apparent number 
of the fragments ; the presence of the seventh star not having been 
detected by the unassisted native eye.”® Among these islanders the 
arrival of the new year was indicated by the appearance of the constel- 
lation on the eastern horizon just after sunset, that is, about the middle 
of December. “Hence the idolatrous worship paid to this beautiful 
cluster of stars in many of the South Sea Islands. The Pleiades 
were worshipped at Danger Island, and at the Penrhyns, down to 
the introduction of Christianity in 1857. In many islands extrava- 
gant joy is still manifested at the rising of this constellation out of 
the ocean.”4 For example, in Manahiki or Humphrey’s Island, 
South Pacific, “ when the constellation Pleiades was seen there was 
unusual joy all over the month, and expressed by singing, dancing, 
1 J. Walter Fewkes, ‘“ The Tusayan 1832-1836), i. 87. 
New Fire Ceremony,” Proceedings of 3 Rev. W. W. Gill, Mytks and 
the Boston Society of Natural History, Songs from the South Pacific (London, 
xxvi. (1895) p. 453. 1876), p. 43. 


2 Rev. W. Ellis, Polynesian Re- t Rev. W. W. Gill, of. cit. p. 317, 
searches, Second Edition (London, compare p. 44. 
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and blowing-shell trumpets.”! So the Maoris of New Zealand, 
another Polynesian people of the South Pacific, divided the year 
into moons and determined the first moon by the rising of the 
Pleiades, which they called Maurariki.? Indeed throughout Poly- 
nesia the rising of the Pleiades (variously known as Matariki, Mata- 
liki, Matalii, Makalii, etc.) seems to have marked the beginning of 
the year. 

Among some of the Melanesians also the Pleiades occupy an 
important position in the calendar. ‘‘The Banks’ islanders and 
Northern New Hebrides people content themselves with distinguish- 
ing the Pleiades, by which the approach of yam harvest is marked.” 4 
“ Amongst the constellations, the Pleiades and Orion’s belt seem to 
be those which are most familiar to the natives of Bougainville 
Straits. The former, which they speak of as possessing six stars, 
they name Vuhu; the latter Matatala. They have also names for 
a few other stars. As in the case of many other savage races, the 
Pleiades is a constellation of great significance with the inhabitants 
of these straits. The Treasury Islanders hold a great feast towards 
the end of October, to celebrate, as far as I could learn, the 
approaching appearance of the constellation above the eastern 
horizon soon after sunset. Probably, as in many of the Pacific 
Islands, this event marks the beginning of their year. I learned 
from Mr. Stephens that, in Ugi, where of all the constellations the 
Pleiades alone receives a name, the natives are guided by it in 
selecting the times for planting and taking up the yams.” 5 

The natives of the Torres Straits islands observe the appearance 
of the Pleiades (Ustam) on the horizon at sunset; and when they 
see it, they say that the new yam time has come. The Kai and 
the Bukaua, two agricultural tribes of German New Guinea, also 
determine the season of their labour in the fields by observation of 
the Pleiades: the Kai say that the time for such labours is when 
the Pleiades are visible above the horizon at night.” In some 
districts of northern Celebes the rice-fields are similarly prepared for 
cultivation when the Pleiades are seen at a certain height above the 
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è The United States Exploring Ex- 
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horizon.! As to the Dyaks of Sarawak we read that “the Pleiades 
themselves tell them when to farm; and according to their position 
in the heavens, morning and evening, do they cut down the forest, 
burn, plant, and reap. The Malays are obliged to follow their 
example, or their lunar year would soon render their farming opera- 
tions unprofitable”? When the season for clearing fresh land in 
the forest approaches, a wise man is appointed to go out before 
dawn and watch for the Pleiades. As soon as the constellation is 
seen to rise while it is yet dark, they know that the time has come 
to begin. But not until the Pleiades are at the zenith before dawn 
do the Dyaks think it desirable to burn the fallen timber and to sow 
the rice.2 However, the Kenyahs and Kayans, two other tribes of 
Sarawak, determine the agricultural seasons by observation of the 
sun rather than of the stars; and for this purpose they have devised 
certain simple but ingenious mechanisms. The Kenyahs measure 
the length of the shadow cast by an upright pole at noon; and the 
Kayans let in a beam of light through a hole in the roof and 
measure the distance from the point immediately below the hole to 
the place where the light reaches the floor. But the Kayans of the 
Mahakam river, in Dutch Borneo, determine the time for sowing by 
observing when the sun sets in a line with two upright stones. In 
Bali, an island to the east of Java, the appearance of the Pleiades at 


sunset in March marks the end of the year.® 


1 A. F. van Spreeuwenberg, ‘* Een 
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Royal Asiatic Society, No. 10 (Singa- 
pore, 1883), p. 229. 
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Orion are the only constellations which the people of Bali observe 
for the purpose of correcting their lunar calendar by intercala- 
tion. For example, they bring the lunar year into harmony 
with the solar by prolonging the month Asada until the Pleiades 
are visible at sunset.1 The natives of Nias, an island to the 
south of Sumatra, pay little heed to the stars, but they have 
names for the Morning Star and for the Pleiades; and when 
the Pleiades appear in the sky, the people assemble to till their 
fields, for they think that to do so before the rising of the con- 
stellation would be useless.? In some districts of Sumatra “ much 
confusion in regard to the period of sowing is said to have arisen 
from a very extraordinary cause. Anciently, say the natives, it was 
regulated by the stars, and particularly by the appearance (heliacal 
rising) of the dintang baniak or Pleiades; but after the introduction 
of the Mahometan religion, they were induced to follow the returns 
of the puasa or great annual fast, and forgot their old rules. The 
consequence of this was obvious; for the lunar year of the hejrah 
being eleven days short of the sidereal or solar year, the order of the 
seasons was soon inverted ; and it is only astonishing that its inapt- 
ness to the purposes of agriculture should not have been immedi- 
ately discovered.” The Battas or Bataks of central Sumatra date 
the various operations of the agricultural year by the positions of 
Orion and the Pleiades. When the Pleiades rise before the sun at 
the beginning of July, the Achinese of northern Sumatra know that 
the time has come to sow the rice.* 

Scattered and fragmentary as these notices are, they suffice to 
shew that the Pleiades have received much attention from savages 
in the tropical regions of the world from Brazil in the east to 
Sumatra in the west. Far to the north of the tropics the rude 
Kamchatkans are said to know only three constellations, the Great 
Bear, the Pleiades, and three stars in Orion. When we pass to 
Africa we again find the Pleiades employed by tribes in various 
parts of the continent to mark the seasons of the agricultural year. 
We have seen that the Caffres of South Africa date their new year 
from the rising of the Pleiades just before sunrise and fix the time 
for sowing by observation of that constellation.® ‘They calculate 
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only twelve lunar months for the year, for which they have descrip- 
tive names, and this results in frequent confusion and difference of 
opinion as to which month it really is. The confusion is always 
rectified by the first appearance of Pleiades just before sunrise, and 
a fresh start is made and things go on smoothly till once more the 
moons get out of place, and reference has again to be made to the 
stars.”1 According to another authority on the Bantu tribes of 
South Africa, “the rising of the Pleiades shortly after sunset was 
regarded as indicating the planting season. To this constella- 
tion, as well as to several of the prominent stars and planets, 
they gave expressive names. ‘They formed no theories concerning 
the nature of the heavenly bodies and their motions, and were not 
given to thinking of such things.” The Amazulu call the Pleiades 
Tstlimela, which means “ The digging-for (stars),” because when the 
Pleiades appear the people begin to dig. They say that “ /sz/imela 
(the Pleiades) dies, and is not seen. It is not seen in winter; and 
at last, when the winter is coming to an end, it begins to appear 
one of its stars first, and then three, until going on increasing it 
becomes a cluster of stars, and is perfectly clear when the sun is 
about to rise. And we say Jsz/¢mela is renewed, and the year 
is renewed, and so we begin to dig.” The Bechuanas “are 
directed by the position of certain stars in the heavens, that the 
time has arrived, in the revolving year, when particular roots can be 
dug up for use, or when they may commence their labours of the 
field. This is their “2hako/ogo (turnings or revolvings), or what we 
should call the spring time of the year. The Pleiades they call 
seleméla, which may be translated ‘cultivator,’ or the precursor of 
agriculture, from /emdéla, the relative verb to cultivate for; and se, 
a pronominal prefix, distinguishing them as the actors. Thus, 
when this constellation assumes a certain position in the heavens, 
it is the signal to commence cultivating their fields and gardens.” 4 
Among some of these South African tribes the period of seclu- 
sion observed by lads after circumcision comes to an end with 
the appearance of the Pleiades, and accordingly the youths are 
said to long as ardently for the rising of the constellation as 
Mohammedans for the rising of the moon which will put an end 
to the fast of Ramadan.®5 The Hottentots date the seasons of the 
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year by the rising and setting of the Pleiades.! An early Moravian 
missionary settled among the Hottentots, reports that “at the return of 
the Pleiades these natives celebrate an anniversary ; as soon as these 
stars appear above the eastern horizon mothers will lift their little ones 
on their arms, and running up to elevated spots, will show to them 
those friendly stars, and teach them to stretch their little hands towards 
them. The people of a kraal will assemble to dance and to sing 
according to the old custom of their ancestors. The chorus always 
sings: ‘O Tiqua, our Father above our heads, give rain to us, that 
the fruits (bulbs, etc.), w#entyes, may ripen, and that we may have 
plenty of food, send us a good year.’”? With some tribes of British 
Central Africa the rising of the Pleiades early in the evening is the 
signal for the hoeing to begin. To the Masai of East Africa the 
appearance of the Pleiades in the west is the sign of the beginning 
of the rainy season, which takes its name from the constellation. 
In Masailand the Pleiades are above the horizon from September 
till about the seventeenth of May; and the people, as they express 
it themselves, “know whether it will rain or not according to the 
appearance or non-appearance of the six stars, called The Pleiades, 
which follow after one another like cattle. When the month which 
the Masai call ‘Of the Pleiades’ 5 arrives, and the Pleiades are no 
longer visible, they know that the rains are over. For the Pleiades 
set in that month and are not seen again until the season of 
showers has come to an end:® it is then that they reappear.” 7 
The only other groups of stars for which the Masai appear to 
have names are Orion’s sword and Orion’s belt.8 The Nandi 
of British East Africa have a special name (Koremerik) for the 
Pleiades, “and it is by the appearance or non-appearance of these 
stars that the Nandi know whether they may expect a good or a 
bad harvest.”® The Kikuyu of the same region say that “the 
Pleiades is the mark in the heavens to show the people when to 
plant their crops; they plant when this constellation is in a certain 
position early in the night.” 10 In Sierra Leone “the proper time 
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for preparing the plantations is shewn by the particular situation in 
which the Pleiades, called by the Bulloms a-warrang, the only stars 
which they observe or distinguish by peculiar names, are to be seen 
at sunset.” We have seen that ancient Greek farmers reaped their 
corn when the Pleiades rose at sunrise in May, and that they ploughed 
their fields when the constellation set at sunrise in November.” The 
interval between the two dates is about six months. Both the Greeks 
and the Romans dated the beginning of summer from the heliacal 
rising of the Pleiades and the beginning of winter from their heliacal 
setting. Pliny regarded the autumnal setting of the Pleiades as the 
proper season for sowing the corn, particularly the wheat and the 
barley, and he tells us that in Greece and Asia all the crops were 
sown at the setting of that constellation.‘ 

So widespread over the world has been and is the association of 
the Pleiades with agriculture, especially with the sowing or planting 
of the crops. The reason for the association seems to be the coincid- 
ence of the rising or setting of the constellation with the commence- 
ment of the rainy season; since men must very soon have learned 
that the best, if not the only, season to sow and plant is the time 
of year when the newly-planted seeds or roots will be quickened by 
abundant showers. The same association of the Pleiades with rain 
seems sufficient to explain their importance even for savages who 
do not till the ground; for ignorant though such races are, they yet 
can hardly fail to observe that wild fruits grow more plentifully, and 
therefore that they themselves have more to eat after a heavy fall of 
rain than after a long drought. In point of fact we saw that some 
of the Australian aborigines, who are wholly ignorant of agriculture, 
look on the Pleiades as the givers of rain, and curse the constellation 
if its appearance is not followed by the expected showers.” On the 
other side of the world, and at the opposite end of the scale of 
culture, the civilised Greeks similarly supposed that the autumnal 
setting of the Pleiades was the cause of the rains which followed it ; 
and the astronomical writer Geminus thought it worth while to argue 
against the supposition, pointing out that the vicissitudes of the 
weather and of the seasons, though they may coincide with the 
risings and settings of the constellations, are not produced by them, 
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the stars being too distant from the earth to exercise any appreciable 


influence on our atmosphere. 


Hence, he says, though the constella- 


tions serve as the signals, they must not be regarded as the causes, 
of atmospheric changes ; and he aptly illustrates the distinction by a 
reference to beacon-fires, which are the signals, but not the causes, 


of war.! 


1 Geminus, Elementa Astronomiae, 
xvii. 10 sgg. If ** the sweet influences 
of the Pleiades” in the Authorised 
Version of the English Bible were an 
exact translation of the corresponding 
Hebrew words in Job xxxviii. 31, we 
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setting of the constellation is the cause 
of rain. But the rendering of the 


words is doubtful ; it is not even certain 
that the constellation referred to is the 
Pleiades. See the commentaries of 
A. B. Davidson and Professor A. S. 
Peak on the passage. The Revised 
English Version translates the words 
in question ‘the cluster of the 
Pleiades.” Compare H. Grimme, Das 
tsraclitische Pfingstfest und der Pleja- 
denkult (Paderborn, 1907), pp. 61 599. 
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CHAPTER’ 1X 
ANCIENT DEITIES OF VEGETATION AS ANIMALS 


§ 1. Dionysus, the Goat and the Bull 


HOWEVER we may explain it, the fact remains that 
in peasant folk-lore the corn-spirit is very commonly con- 
ceived and represented in animal form. May not this fact 
explain the relation in which certain animals stood to the 
ancient deities of vegetation, Dionysus, Demeter, Adonis, 
Attis, and Osiris ? 

To begin with Dionysus. We have seen that he was 
represented sometimes as a goat and sometimes as a bull. 
As a goat he can hardly be separated from the minor 
divinities, the Pans, Satyrs, and Silenuses, all of whom are 
closely associated with him and are represented more or 
less completely in the form of goats. Thus, Pan was 
regularly portrayed in sculpture and painting with the face 
-and legs of a goat.” The Satyrs were depicted with pointed 
goat-ears, and sometimes with sprouting horns and short 
tails. They were sometimes spoken of simply as goats; ‘ 
and in the drama their parts were played by men dressed in 
goatskins.© Silenus is represented in art clad in a goat- 
skin. Further, the Fauns, the Italian counterpart of the 
Greek Pans and Satyrs, are described as being half goats, 
with goat-feet and goat-horns.’? Again, all these minor 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 16 sgg. i. 600; W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald- 
2 Herodotus, ii. 46; L. Preller, wnd Feldkulte, p. 138. 
Griechische Mythologie,* i. (Berlin, 4 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 139. 


1894), pp- 745 sg.; K. Wernicke, in 6 Julius Pollux, iv. 118. 
W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. 6 W, Mannhardt, of. cit. pp. 142 5g. 
und rim: Mythologie, iii. 1407 sgg. T Ovid, Faste, ii. 361, ili, 312, v 
3 L, Preller, Griechische Mythologie, 1013; id., Heroides, iv. 49. 
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goat-formed divinities partake more or less clearly of the 
character of woodland deities. Thus, Pan was called by the 
Arcadians the Lord of the Wood? The Silenuses associated 
with the tree-nymphs.? The Fauns are expressly designated 
as woodland deities; and their character as such is still 
further brought out by their association, or even identifica- 
tion, with Silvanus and the Silvanuses, who, as their name 
of itself indicates, are spirits of tne woods.‘ Lastly, the 
association of the Satyrs with the Silenuses, Fauns, and 
Silvanuses,® proves that the Satyrs also were woodland 
deities. These goat-formed spirits of the woods have their 
counterparts in the folk-lore of Northern Europe. Thus, 
the Russian wood-spirits, called Lyeschée (from Les, “ wood ”) 
are believed to appear partly in human shape, but with the 
horns, ears, and legs of goats. The Lyeschz can alter his 
stature at pleasure; when he walks in the wood he is as tall 
as the trees; when he walks in the meadows he is no higher 
than the grass. Some of the Lyeschze are spirits of the corn 
as well as of the wood; before harvest they are as tall as 
the corn-stalks, but after it they shrink to the height of 
the stubble. This brings out— what we have remarked 
before—the close connexion between tree-spirits and corn- 
spirits, and shews how easily the former may melt into the 
latter. Similarly the Fauns, though wood-spirits, were be- 
lieved to foster the growth of the crops.” We have already 
seen how often the corn-spirit is represented in folk-custom 
as a goat. On the whole, then, as Mannhardt argues, 


tł Macrobius, Saz. i. 22. 3, 

2 Homer, Hymn to Aphrodite, 262 

sgg. 
3 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xii. 3; Ovid, 
Metam, Vi. 392; id., Fasti, iii. 303, 
309 ; Gloss. Isid. Mart. Cap. ii. 167, 
cited by W. Mannhardt, Anżike Wald- 
und Feldkulte, p. 113. 

4 Pliny, Vat. Hist. xii. 3; Martianus 
Capella, ii. 167; Augustine, De civitate 
Dei, xv. 23; Aurelius Victor, Origo 
gentis Romanae, iv. 6. 

5 Servius on Virgil, Æc. vi. 14; 
Ovid, Metam. vi. 392 sg., Martianus 
Capella, ii, 167. 

8 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. 
138 sg. ; id., Antike Wald- und Feld- 
kulte, p. 145- 


T Servius on Virgil, Georg. i. 10. 

8 Above, vol. i. pp. 281 sgg. 

9 Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, ch. 
iii, pp. 113-211. In the text I have 
allowed my former exposition of Mann- 
hardt’s theory as to ancient semi-goat- 
shaped spirits of vegetation to stand as 
before, but I have done so with hesita- 
tion, because the evidence adduced in 
its favour appears to me insufficient to 
permit us to speak with any confidence 
on the subject. Pan may have been, 
as W. H. Roscher and L. R. Farnell 
think, nothing more than a herdsman’s 
god, the semi-human, semi-bestial repre- 
sentative of goats in particular. See W. 
H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech, una 
rim. Mythologie, iii. 1405 sg.; L. R. 
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the Pans, Satyrs, and Fauns perhaps belong to a widely 
diffused class of wood-spirits conceived in goat-form. The 
fondness of goats for straying in woods and nibbling the 
bark of trees, to which indeed they are most destructive, 
is an obvious and perhaps sufficient reason why wood- 
spirits should so often be supposed to take the form of 
goats. The inconsistency of a god of vegetation subsist- 
ing upon the vegetation which he personifies is not one to 
strike the primitive mind. Such inconsistencies arise when 
the deity, ceasing to be immanent in the vegetation, comes 
to be regarded as its owner or lord ; for the idea of owning 
the vegetation naturally leads to that of subsisting on it. 
. We have already seen that the corn-spirit, originally con- 
ceived as immanent in the corn, afterwards comes to be 
regarded as its owner, who lives on it and is reduced to 
poverty and want by being deprived of it. 

Thus the representation of wood-spirits in the form of Wood- 

goats appears to be both widespread and, to the primitive aguas a 
mind, natural. Therefore when we find, as we have done, goats. 
that Dionysus—-a tree-god—is sometimes represented in 
goat-form,” we can hardly avoid concluding that this repre- 
sentation is simply a part of his proper character as a tree- 
god and is not to be explained by the fusion of two distinct 
and independent worships, in one of which he originally 
appeared as a tree-god and in the other as a goat. If such 
a fusion took place in the case of Dionysus, it must equally 
have taken place in the case of the Pans and Satyrs of 
- Greece, the Fauns of Italy, and the Lyeschze of Russia. 
That such a fusion of two wholly disconnected worships 
should have occurred once is possible; that it should have 
occurred twice independently is improbable; that it should 
have occurred thrice independently is so unlikely as to be 
practically incredible. 

Dionysus was also figured, as we have seen,’ in the shape The bull as 
of a bull. After what has gone before we are naturally led 37 embod 
to expect that his bull form must have been only another Dionysus 


Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, der griech. und rim. Mythologie, iv. 
v. (Oxford, 1909) pp. 431 sgg. And 444 sqq. F 

the Satyrs and Silenuses seem to have 1 Above, vol. i. pp. 231 sgg. 

more affinity with horses than with 2? Above, vol. i. pp. 17 sg. 

goats. See W. H. Roscher’s Lexikon 3 Above, vol. i. pp. 16 sg. 
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expression for his character as a deity of vegetation, especially 
as the bull is a common embodiment of the corn-spirit in 
Northern Europe;? and the close association of Dionysus 
with Demeter and Persephone in the mysteries of Eleusis 
shews that he had at least strong agricultural affinities. 
The other possible explanation of the bull-shaped Dionysus 
would be that the conception of him as a bull was originally 
entirely distinct from the conception of him as a deity of 
vegetation, and that the fusion of the two conceptions was 
due to some such circumstance as the union of two tribes, 
one of which had previously worshipped a bull-god and the 
other a tree-god. This appears to be the view taken by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, who suggests that the bull-formed 
Dionysus “had either been developed out of, or had suc- 
ceeded to, the worship of a bull-totem.”? Of course this is 
possible. But it is not yet certain that the Aryans ever had 
totemism.2 On the other hand, it is quite certain that many 
Aryan peoples have conceived deities of vegetation as 
embodied in animal forms. Therefore when we find 
amongst an Aryan people like the Greeks a deity of 
vegetation represented as an animal, the presumption must 
be in favour of explaining this by a principle which is 
certainly known to have influenced the Aryan race rather 
than by one which is not certainly known to have done so. 
In the present state of our knowledge, therefore, it is safer 
to regard the bull form of Dionysus as being, like his goat 
form, an expression of his proper character as a deity of 
vegetation, 

The probability of this view will be somewhat increased 
if it can be shewn that in other rites than those of Dionysus 
the ancients slew an ox as a representative of the spirit of 
vegetation, This they appear to have done in the Athenian 
sacrifice known as “the murder of the ox” (Gouphonia). It 
took place about the end of June or beginning of July, that 
is, about the time when the threshing is nearly over in 
Attica. According to tradition the sacrifice was instituted 
to procure a cessation of drought and dearth which had 


1 Above, vol. i. pp. 288 sgq. Religion,? ii. 252. 


3 Compare Totemism and Exozam 
3? A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and iv. 12 sgg. a 
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afflicted the land. The ritual was as follows. Barley mixed 
with wheat, or cakes made of them, were laid upon the bronze 
altar of Zeus Polieus on the Acropolis. Oxen were driven 
round the altar, and the ox which went up to the altar and 
ate the offering on it was sacrificed. The axe and knife 
with which the beast was slain had been previously wetted 
with water brought by maidens called “ water-carriers.” The 
weapons were then sharpened and handed to the butchers, 
one of whom felled the ox with the axe and another cut its 
throat with the knife. As soon as he had felled the ox, the 
former threw the axe from him and fled ; and the man who 
cut the beasts throat apparently imitated his example. 
Meantime the ox was skinned and all present partook of 
its flesh, Then the hide was stuffed with straw and sewed 
up; next the stuffed animal was set on its feet and yoked 
to a plough as if it were ploughing. A trial then took place 
in an ancient law-court presided over by the King (as he 
was called) to determine who had murdered the ox. The 
maidens who had brought the water accused the men who 
had sharpened the axe and knife; the men who had sharp- 
ened the axe and knife blamed the men who had handed 
these implements to the butchers ; the men who had handed 
the implements to the butchers blamed the butchers ; and the 
butchers laid the blame on the axe and knife, which were 
accordingly found guilty, condemned and cast into the sea. 
The name of this sacrifice,—“ the murder of the ox,” *— 


1 Pausanias, i. 24. 43 za., i. 28. 103 
Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 29 sg. ; 
Aelian, Var. Hist. viii. 3; Scholia on 
Aristophanes, Peace, 419, and Clouds, 
985; Hesychius, Suidas, and Ztymologz- 
cum Magnum, s.v. Bobpovia ; Suidas, s.v. 
Oatdwv ; Im. Bekkers Anecdota Graeca 
(Berlin, 1814-1821), p. 238, sv. 
Auméda. The date ofthe sacrifice(14th 
Scirophorion) is given by the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes and the Ztymologicum 
Magnum ; and this date corresponds, 
according to W. Mannhardt (Mytho- 
logische Forschungen, p. 68), with the 
close of the threshing in Attica. No 
writer mentions the trial of both the 
axe and the knife. Pausanias speaks 
of the trial of the axe, Porphyry and 
Aelian of the trial of the knife. But 


from Porphyry’s description it is clear 
that the slaughter was carried out by 
two men, one wielding an axe and the 
other a knife, and that the former laid 
the blame on the latter. Perhaps the 
knife alone was condemned. That the 
King (as to whom see Zhe Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, i. 44 sq.) 
presided at the trial of all lifeless objects, 
is mentioned by Aristotle (Constitution 
of Athens, 57) and Julius Pollux (viii. 
go, compare viii. 120). 

2 The real import of the name 
bouphonia was first perceived by W. 
Robertson Smith. See his Religion of 
the Semites,2 pp. 304 sgg. In Cos 
also an ox specially chosen was 
sacrificed to Zeus Polieus. See 
Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
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the pains taken by each person who had a hand in the 
slaughter to lay the blame on some one else, together with 
the formal trial and punishment of the axe or knife or both, 
prove that the ox was here regarded not merely as a victim 
offered to a god, but as itself a sacred creature, the slaughter 
of which was sacrilege or murder. This is borne out by a 
statement of Varro that to kill an ox was formerly a capital 
crime in Attica! The mode of selecting the victim suggests 
that the ox which tasted the corn was viewed as the corn- 
deity taking possession of his own. This interpretation is 
supported by the following custom. In Beauce, in the district 
of Orleans, on the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth of April they 
make a straw-man called “the great sondard.” For they say 
that the old smondard is now dead and it is necessary to make 
anew one. The straw-man is carried in solemn procession 
up and down the village and at last is placed upon the 
oldest apple-tree. There he remains till the apples are 
gathered, when he is taken down and thrown into the water, 
or he is burned and his ashes cast into water. But the 
person who plucks the first fruit from the tree succeeds to 
the title of “the great mondard.”* Here the straw figure, 
called “the great sondard” and placed on the oldest apple- 
tree in spring, represents the spirit of the tree, who, dead in 
winter, revives when the apple-blossoms appear on the boughs. 
Thus the person who plucks the first fruit from the tree 
and thereby receives the name of “the great smondard” 
must be regarded as a representative of the tree - spirit. 
Primitive peoples are usually reluctant to taste the annual 
first-fruits of any crop, until some ceremony has been per- 
formed which makes it safe and pious for them to do so. 


Graecarum,® No. 6163 Ch. Michel, 


Tenos. See E. Bischoff, “De fastis 
Recuetl @ Inscriptions Grecques, No. 


716; H. Collitz und F. Bechtel, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt- 
Inschriften, iii. pp. 357 sgg. No. 
3636; J. de Prott et L. Ziehen, Zeges 
Graecorum Sacrae e Titulis collectae, 
Fasciculus i. (Leipsic, 1896) pp. 19 
594., No. 5; M, P. Nilsson, Grze- 
chische Feste (Leipsic, 1906), pp. 17-21. 
A month Bouphonion, corresponding 
to the Attic Boedromion (September), 
occurred in the calendars of Delos and 


Graecorum antiquioribus,” in Leipziger 
Studien für classische Philologie, vii, 
(Leipsic, 1884) p. 414, 

1 Varro, De re rustica, ii. 5. 4. 
Compare Columella, De re rustica, vi. 
praef. § 7. Perhaps, however, Varro’s 
Statement may be merely an inference 
drawn from the ritual of the ouphonia 
and the legend told to explain it, 


2 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
409. 
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The reason of this reluctance appears to be a belief that the 
first-fruits either belong to or actually contain a divinity. 
Therefore when a man or animal is seen boldly to appro- 
priate the sacred first-fruits, he or it is naturally regarded 
as the divinity himself in human or animal form taking 
possession of his own. The time of the Athenian sacrifice, 
which fell about the close of the threshing, suggests that the 
wheat and barley laid upon the altar were a harvest offer- 
ing ; and the sacramental character of the subsequent repast 
—all partaking of the flesh of the divine animal—would 
make it parallel to the harvest-suppers of modern Europe, 
in which, as we have seen, the flesh of the animal who stands 
for the corn-spirit is eaten by the harvesters. Again, the 
tradition that the sacrifice was instituted in order to put an 
end to drought and famine is in favour of taking it asa 
harvest festival. The resurrection of the corn-spirit, enacted 
by setting up the stuffed ox and yoking it to the plough, 
may be compared with the resurrection of the tree-spirit in 
the person of his representative, the Wild Man." 

Still more clearly, perhaps, does the identification of the 
corn-spirit with an ox come out in the sacrificial ritual which 
the Greeks of Magnesia on the Maeander observed in honour 
of Zeus Sosipolis, a god whose title of Sosipolis (“ Saviour 
of the City”) marks him as the equivalent of Zeus Polieus 
(“Zeus of the City”). The details of the ritual are happily 
preserved in an inscription, which records a decree of the 
council and of the people for the regulation of the whole 
proceedings. Every year at a festival in the month of 
Heraeon the magistrates bought the finest bull that could 
be had for money, and at the new moon of the month of 
Cronion, at the time when the sowing was about to begin, 
they and the priests dedicated the animal to Zeus Sosipolis, 
while solemn prayers were offered by the voice of a sacred 
herald for the welfare of the city, of the land, and of the 
people, for peace and wealth, for the corn-crops and all 
other fruits, and for the cattle. Thereafter the sacred 
animal was kept throughout the winter, its keep being 
undertaken by a contractor, who was bound by law to drive 
the bull to the market and there collect contributions for its 

1 See The Dying God, p. 208. 
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maintenance from all the hucksters and in particular from 
the corn-chandlers ; and a prospect was held out to such as 
contributed that it would go well with them. Finally, after 
having been thus maintained atthe public cost for some months, 
the bull was led forth with great pomp and sacrificed in the 
market-place on the twelfth day of the month Artemision, 
which is believed to have been equivalent to the Attic 
month of Thargelion and to the English month of May, 
the season when the corn is reaped in the Greek lowlands. 
In the procession which attended the animal to the place of 
sacrifice the senators, the priests, the magistrates, the young 
people, and the victors in the games all bore a part, and at 
the head of the procession were borne the images of the 
Twelve Gods attired in festal array, while a fluteplayer, a 
piper, and a harper discoursed solemn music." Now in 
the bull, which was thus dedicated at the time of sowing 
and kept at the cost of the pious, and especially of corn- 
chandlers, to be finally sacrificed at harvest, it is reasonable 
to see an embodiment of the corn-spirit. Regarded as such 
the animal was consecrated when the seed was committed 
to the earth; it was fed and kept all the time the corn was 
growing in order that by its beneficent energies it might 
foster that growth; and at last, to complete the parallel, 
when the corn was reaped the animal was slain, the cutting 
of the stalks being regarded as the death of the corn-spirit.’ 
Similarly we have seen that in the harvest-fields and on - 
the threshing-floors of modern Europe the corn-spirit is 


often conceived in the form 
which is supposed to be killed 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum? (Leipsic, 1898- 
1901), vol. ii. pp. 246-248, No. 553. 
As to the identification of the Mag- 
nesian month Artemision with the 
Attic month Thargelion (May), see 
Dittenberger, of, cit. ii. p. 242, No. 
552 note*. It is interesting to observe 
that at Magnesia the sowing took place 
in Cronion, the month of Cronus, a 
god whom the ancients regularly identi- 
fied with Saturn, the Italian god of 
sowing. In Samos, Perinthus, and 
Patmos, however, the month Cronion 
seems to have been equivalent to the 


of a bull, an ox, on arcal 
at reaping or threshing ; and, 


Attic Scirophorion, a month corre- 
sponding to June or July, which could 
never have been a season of sowing in 
the hot rainless summers of Greece. 
See E. Bischoff, “ De fastis Graecorum 
antiquioribus,” in Zeipziger Studien 
Jur classische Philologie, vii. (1884) p. 
400; Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,? No. 645 note, 
vol, ii. p. 449. 

2 In thus interpreting the sacrifice 
of the bull at Magnesia I follow the 
excellent exposition of Professor M, P. 
Nilsson, Griechische Feste (Leipsic, 
1906), pp. 23-27. 
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further, we saw that the conception is sometimes carried out 
in practice by slaughtering a real ox or a real calf on the 
harvest-field. Thus the parallelism between the ancient 
Greek and the modern European idea of the corn-spirit 
embodied in the form of a bull appears to be very close. 

On the interpretation which I have adopted of the 
sacrifices offered to Zeus Polieus and Zeus Sosipolis the 
corn-spirit is conceived as a male, not as a female, as Zeus, 
not as Demeter or Persephone. In this there is no incon- 
sistency. At the stage of thought which the Greeks had 
reached long before the dawn of history they supposed 
the processes of reproduction in nature to be carried on 
. by a male and a female principle in conjunction; they did 
not believe, like some backward savages, that the female 
principle alone suffices for that purpose, and that the aid of 
the male principle is superfluous. Hence, as we have seen, 
they imagined that the goddesses of the corn, the mother 
Demeter and the daughter Persephone, had each her male 
partner with whom she united for the production of the 
crops. The partner of Demeter was Zeus, the partner of 
Persephone was his brother Pluto, the Subterranean Zeus, 
as he was called ; and reasons have been shewn for thinking 
that the marriage of one or other of these divine pairs was 
solemnised at Eleusis as part of the Great Mysteries in 
order to promote the growth of the corn. 

The ox appears as a representative of the corn-spirit 
in other parts of the world. At Great Bassam, in Guinea, 
two oxen are slain annually to procure a good harvest. 
If the sacrifice is to be effectual, it is necessary that the 
oxen should weep. So all the women of the village sit in 
front of the beasts, chanting, “ The ox will weep; yes, he 
will weep!” From time to time one of the women walks 
round the beasts, throwing manioc meal or palm wine upon 
them, especially into their eyes. When tears roll down from 
the eyes of the oxen, the people dance, singing, “The ox 
weeps! the ox weeps!” Then two men seize the tails of 
the beasts and cut them off at one blow. It is believed that 
a great misfortune will happen in the course of the year if 
the tails are not severed at one blow. The oxen are after- 

1 See above, vol. i. pp. 36 sg., 65 sgg. 
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wards killed, and their flesh is eaten by the chiefs.’ Here 
the tears of the oxen, like those of the human victims 
amongst the Khonds and the Aztecs,” are probably a rain- 
charm. We have already seen that the virtue of the corn- 
spirit, embodied in animal form, is sometimes supposed to 
reside in the tail, and that the last handful of corn is some- 
times conceived as the tail of the corn spirit In the 
Mithraic religion this conception is graphically set forth in 
some of the numerous sculptures which represent Mithras 
kneeling on the back of a bull and plunging a knife into its 
flank ; for on certain of these monuments the tail of the 
bull ends in three stalks of corn, and in one of them corn- 
stalks instead of blood are seen issuing from the wound 
inflicted by the knife* Such representations certainly 
suggest that the bull, whose sacrifice appears to have 
formed a leading feature in the Mithraic ritual, was con- 
ceived, in one at least of its aspects, as an incarnation of 
the corn-spirit. 

Still more clearly does the ox appear as a personification 
of the corn-spirit in a ceremony which is observed in all the 
provinces and districts of China to welcome the approach of 
spring. On the first day of spring, usually on the third or 
fourth of February, which is also the beginning of the Chinese 
New Year, the governor or prefect of the city goes in proces- 
sion to the east gate of the city, and sacrifices to the Divine 
Husbandman, who is represented with a bull’s head on the 
body of aman. A large effigy of an ox, cow, or buffalo has 
been prepared for the occasion, and stands outside of the 
east gate, with agricultural implements beside it. The 
figure is made of differently-coloured pieces of paper pasted 
on a framework either by a blind man or according to the 
directions of a necromancer. The colours of the paper 
prognosticate the character of the coming year; if red 
prevails, there will be many fires; if white, there will be 
floods and rain; and so with the other colours. The 


l H. Hecquard, Reise an die Küste ments figurés relatifs aux Mystères de 
und in das Innere von West-Afrika Mithra (Brussels, 1896-1899), ii. 


(Leipsic, 1854), pp. 41-43. figures 18, 19, 20, 59 (p. 228, corn- 
2 See above, vol. i. p. 248. stalks issuing from wound), 67, 70, 78, 
3 Above, vol. i. pp. 268, 272. 87, 105, 143, 168, 215, also plates v. 


$ Franz Cumont, Textes et Monu- and vi. 
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mandarins walk slowly round the ox, beating it severely at 
each step with rods of various hues. It is filled with five 
kinds of grain, which pour forth when the effigy is broken 
by the blows of the rods. The paper fragments are then 
set on fire, and a scramble takes place for the burning frag- 
ments, because the people believe that whoever gets one of 
them is sure to be fortunate throughout the year. A live 
buffalo is next killed, and its flesh is divided among the 
mandarins. According to one account, the effigy of the ox 
is made of clay, and, after being beaten by the governor, is 
stoned by the people till they break it in pieces, “from 
which they expect an abundant year.”! But the ceremony 
- varies somewhat in the different provinces. According to 
another account the effigy of the cow, made of earthenware, 
with gilded horns, is borne in procession, and is of such 
colossal dimensions that forty or fifty men can hardly carry 
it. Behind this monstrous cow walks a boy with one foot 
shod and the other bare, personifying the Genius of Industry. 
He beats the effigy with a rod, as if to drive it forward. A 
great many little clay cows are afterwards taken out of the 
large one and distributed among the people. Both the big 
cow and the little ones are then broken in pieces, and the 
people take the sherds home with them in order to grind 
them to powder and strew the powder on their fields, for 
they think thus to secure a plentiful harvest.’ In the cities 
nearest to Weihaiwei, in northern China, the ceremony of “ the 
Beginning of Spring” is a moveable feast, which falls usually 
` in the first moon. The local magistrate and his attendants 
go in procession to the eastern suburbs of the city to “ meet 
the Spring.” A great pasteboard effigy of an ox is carried 
in the procession, together with another pasteboard image 
of a man called Mang-Shen, “who represents either the 


1 China Review, i. (July 1872 to June 
1873, Hongkong), pp. 62, 154, 162, 
203 sq. ; Rev. J. Doolittle, Social Life 
of the Chinese, ed. Paxton Hood (Lon- 
don, 1868), pp. 375 sg. ; Rev. J. H. 
Gray, China (London, 1878), ii. 115 sg. 

2 Ostastatischer Lloyd, March 14, 
1890, quoted by J. D. E. Schmeltz, 
6‘ Das Pflugfest in China,” Jnter- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 
xi, (1898) p. 79. With this account 


the one given by S. W. Williams (Zhe 
Middle Kingdom (New York and 
London, 1848, ii. 109) substantially 
agrees. In many districts, according 
to the Ostaszatescher Lloyd, the Genius 
of Spring is represented at this festival 
by a boy of blameless character, clad 
in green. As to the custom of going 
with one foot bare and the other shod, 
see Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 


pp. 311-313. 
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typical ox-driver or ploughman or the god of Agriculture.” 
On the return of the procession to the magistrate’s court, 
that dignitary himself and his principal colleagues beat and 
prod the pasteboard ox with wands, after which the effigy 
is burned along with the image of its attendant. The 
colours and apparel of the two effigies correspond with the 
forecasts of the Chinese almanack. Thus if the head of the 
ox is yellow, the summer will be very hot; if it is green, 
the spring will be sickly; if it is red, there will be a 
drought ; if it is black, there will be much rain; if it is 
white, there will be high winds. If Mang-Shen wears a hat, 
the year will be dry; if he is bareheaded, it will be rainy ; 
and so on with the other articles of his apparel. Besides 
the pasteboard ox a miniature ox made of clay is also 
supposed to be provided.' In Chinese the ceremony is 
called indifferently “beating the ox” and “beating the 
spring,” which seems to prove that the ox is identified with 
the vernal energies of nature. We may suppose that origin- 
ally the ox which figures in the rite was a living animal, but 
ever since the beginning of our era, when the custom first 
appears in history, it has been an effigy of terra-cotta or 
pasteboard. To this day the Chinese calendar devotes a 
page to a picture of “the ox of spring” with Mang, the 
tutelary genius of spring, standing beside it and grasping a 
willow-bough, with which he is about to beat the animal for 
the purpose of stimulating its reproductive virtue? In one 
form of this Chinese custom the corn-spirit appears to be 
plainly represented by the corn-filled ox, whose fragments 
may therefore be supposed to bring fertility with them. We 
may compare the Silesian custom of burning the effigy of 
Death, scrambling for the burning fragments, and burying 
them in the fields to secure a good crop, and the Florentine 
custom of sawing the Old Woman and scrambling for the 
dried fruits with which she was filled. Both these customs, 
like their Chinese counterpart, are observed in spring. 
The practice of beating an earthenware or pasteboard 
1 R, F. Johnston, Lion and Dragon Chinois (Paris, 1910), p. 500 (An- 
in Northern China (London, 1910), nales du Musée Guimet, Biblioth2gue 
pp. 180-182. @ Etudes, vol. xxi.). 


2 Ed. Chavannes, Ze T'ai Chan, 8 See The Dying God, pp. 240 sg., 
Essai de Monographie d'un Culte 250. 
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image of an ox in spring is not confined to China proper, 
but seems to be widely spread in the east of Asia; for ex- 
ample, it has been recorded at Kashgar and in Annam. 
Thus a French traveller has described how at Kashgar, 
on the third of February 1892, a mandarin, clad in his 
finest robes and borne in a magnificent palanquin, conducted 
solemnly through the streets the pasteboard image of an ox, 
“a sacred animal devoted to the deity of spring who gives 
life to the fields. It is thus carried to some distance outside 
of the town on the eastern side. The official who acts as 
pontiff ceremoniously offers food and libations to it in order 
to obtain a fruitful year, and next day it is demolished by 
the lashes of a whip.” ? Again, in Annam, every year at 
the approach of spring the Department of Rites publishes 
instructions to the provincial governors as to the manner in 
which the festival of the inauguration of spring is to be cele- 
brated. Among the indispensable features of the festival 
are the figures of an ox and its warder made of terra-cotta. 
The attitudes of the two and the colours to be applied to 
them are carefully prescribed every year in the Chinese 
calendar. Popular opinion attributes to the colour of the ox 
and the accoutrement of its warder, who is called Mang 
Than, a certain influence on the crops of the year: a green, 
yellow, and black buffalo prognosticates an abundant harvest : 
a red or white buffalo foretells wretched crops and great 
droughts or hurricanes. If Mang Than is represented wear- 
ing a large hat, the year will be rainy; if on the other hand 


1 J. L. Dutreuil de Rhins, Mission 
Scientifique dans la Haute Asie, 1890- 
1895, i. (Paris, 1897) pp. 95 sg. After 
describing the ceremony as he wit- 
nessed it at Kashgar, the writer adds: 
'« Probably the ox was at first a living 
animal which they sacrificed and dis- 
tributed the flesh to the bystanders. 
At the present day the official who 
acts as pontiff has a number of small 
pasteboard oxen made, which he sends 
to the notables in order that they may 
participate intimately in the sacrifice, 
which is more than symbolical, The 
reason for carrying the ox a long 
distance is that as much as possible of 
the territory may be sanctified by the 


passage of the sacred animal, and that 
as many people as possible may share 
in the sacrifice, at least with their eyes 
and good wishes. The procession, 
which begins very early in the morn- 
ing, moves eastward, that is, toward 
the quarter where, the winter being 
now over, the first sun of spring may 
be expected to appear, whose divinity 
the ceremony is intended to render 
propitious. It is needless to insist on 
the analogy between this Chinese fes- 
tival and our Carnival, at which, about 
the same season, a fat ox is led about. 
Both festivals have their origin in the 
same conceptions of ancient natural 
religion.” 


The ox as 
a personift 
cation of 
the corn- 
spirit in 
Kashgar 
and 
Annam. 


Annual in- 
auguration 
of plough- 
ing by the 
Chinese 
emperor. 
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he is bareheaded, long barren droughts are to be feared. 
Nay, the public credulity goes so far as to draw good or evil 
omens from the cheerfulness or ill humour which may be 
detected on the features of the Warder of the Ox. Having 
been duly prepared in accordance with the directions of the 
almanack, the ox and its warder are carried in procession, 
followed by the mandarins and the people, to the altar of 
Spring, which is usually to be found in every provincial 
capital. There the provincial governor offers fruits, flowers, 
and incense to the Genius of Spring (Xuan Quan), and gold 
and silver paper money are burnt on the altar in profusion. 
Lastly the ox and his warder are buried in a spot which has 
been indicated by a geomancer,’ It is interesting to observe 
that the three colours of the ox which are taken to prog- 
nosticate good crops, to wit, green, yellow, and black, are 
precisely the colours which the ancients attributed to Demeter, 
the goddess of the corn.? 

The great importance which the Chinese attach to the 
performance of rites for the fertility of the ground is proved 
by an ancient custom which is, or was till lately, observed 
every year in spring. On an appointed day the emperor 
himself, attended by the highest dignitaries of the state, 
guides with his own hand the ox-drawn plough down 
several furrows and scatters the seed in a sacred field, or 
“field of God,” as it is called, the produce of which is 
afterwards examined from time to time with anxious care 
by the Governor of Peking, who draws omens from the 
appearance of the ears; it is a very happy omen if he 
should chance to find thirteen ears growing on one stalk. 
To prepare himself for the celebration of this solemn rite 
the emperor is expected to fast and remain continent for 
three days previously, and the princes and mandarins who 
accompany him to the field are bound to observe similar 
restrictions. The corn grown on the holy field which has 
thus been ploughed by the imperial hands is collected in 
yellow sacks and stored in a special granary to be used by the 
emperor in certain solemn sacrifices which he offers to the god 


1 Colonel E. Diguet, Les Annamites, 2 See above, vol. i. pp. 41 sg., and 
Société, Coutumes, Religions (Paris, below, pp. 21 sọ, 
1906), pp. 250-253. 
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Chan Ti and to his own ancestors. In the provinces of 
China the season of ploughing is similarly inaugurated by 
the provincial governors as representatives of the emperor.) 

The sacred field, or “ field of God,” in which the emperor 
of China thus ceremonially opens the ploughing for the year, 
and of which the produce is employed in sacrifice, reminds 
us of the Rarian plain at Eleusis, in which a sacred ploughing 
similarly took place every year, and of which the produce 
was in like manner devoted to sacrifice? Further, it recalls 
the little sacred rice-fields on which the Kayans of central 
Borneo inaugurate the various operations of the agricultural 
year by performing them in miniature. As I have already 
- pointed out, all such consecrated enclosures were probably 
in origin what we may call spiritual preserves, that is, 
patches of ground which men set apart for the exclusive use 
of the corn-spirit to console him for the depredations they 
committed on all the rest of his domains. Again, the rule 
of fasting and continence observed by the Emperor of China 
and his august colleagues before they put their hands to the 
plough resembles the similar customs of abstinence practised 
by many savages as a preparation for engaging in the various 
labours of the field.* 


1 Du Halde, The General History of 
China, Third Editicn (London, 1741), 
ii. 120-122; Huc, L'Empire Chinois’ 
(Paris, 1879), ii. 338-343 ; Rev. J. H. 
Gray, China (London, 1878), ii. 116- 
118. Compare The Sacred Books of 
` China, translated by James Legge, 
Part iii., Zhe Lt Af (Sacred Books of 
the East, vol. xxvii., Oxford, 1885), 
pp. 254 sg. : “In this month [the first 
month of spring] the son of Heaven 
on the first day prays to God for a 
good year; and afterwards, the day of 
the first conjunction of the sun and 
moon having been chosen, with the 
handle and share of the plough in the 
carriage, placed between the man-at- 
arms who is its third occupant and the 
driver, he conducts his three ducal 
ministers, his nine high ministers, the 
feudal princes and his Great officers, all 
with their own hands to plough the 
field of God. The son of Heaven 
turns up three furrows, each of the 


ducal ministers five, and the other 
ministers and feudal princes nine. 
When they return, he takes in his 
hand a cup in the great chamber, all 
the others being in attendance on him 
and the Great officers, and says, ‘ Drink 
this cup of comfort after your toil.’ In 
this month the vapours of heaven 
descend and those of the earth ascend. 
Heaven and earth are in harmonious 
co-operation. All plants bud and 
grow.” Here the selection of a day 
in spring when sun and moon are in 
conjunction is significant. Such con- 
junctions are regarded as marriages of 
the great luminaries and therefore as 
the proper seasons for the celebration 
of rites designed to promote fertility. 
See The Dying God, p. 73. 

2 See above, pp. 74, 108. 

3 See above, p. 93. 

4 See above, pp. 94, 109; The 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 


ii. 105 sgq. 
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On the whole we may perhaps conclude that both as a 
goat and as a bull Dionysus was essentially a god of vegeta- 
tion. The Chinese and European customs which I have 
cited! may perhaps shed light on the custom of rending 
a live bull or goat at the rites of Dionysus. The animal 
was torn in fragments, as the Khond victim was cut in 
pieces, in order that the worshippers might each secure a 
portion of the life-giving and fertilising influence of the god. 
The flesh was eaten raw as a sacrament, and we may con- 
jecture that some of it was taken home to be buried in the 
fields, or otherwise employed so as to convey to the fruits of 
the earth the quickening influence of the god of vegetation. 
The resurrection of Dionysus, related in his myth, may have 
been enacted in his rites by stuffing and setting up the slain 
ox, as was done at the Athenian douphonza. 


§ 2. Demeter, the Pig and the Horse 


Passing next to the corn-goddess Demeter, and remem- 
bering that in European folk-lore the pig is a common 
embodiment of the corn-spirit,? we may now ask whether 
the pig, which was so closely associated with Demeter, may 
not have been originally the goddess herself in animal form ? 
The pig was sacred to her;* in art she was portrayed 
carrying or accompanied by a pig;* and the pig was 
regularly sacrificed in her mysteries, the reason assigned 
being that the pig injures the corn and is therefore an 
enemy of the goddess. But after an animal has been 
conceived as a god, or a god as an animal, it sometimes 
happens, as we have seen, that the god sloughs off his 
animal form and becomes purely anthropomorphic; and 
that then the animal, which at first had been slain in the 


character of the god, comes to 


1 As to the European customs, see 
above, p. 12. 


2 See above, vol. i. pp. 298 sgg. 

3 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Acharn. 
747. 

4 J, Overbeck, Griechische Kunst- 
mythologie, Besonderer Theil, ii. (Leip- 
sic, 1873-1878), p. 493; Müller- 


be viewed as a victim offered 


Wieseler, Denkmäler der alten Kunst, 
ii. pl. viii. 94. 

5 Hyginus, Fab. 277; Cornutus, 
Theologiae Graecae Compendium, 28 ; 
Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 23; Scholiast 
on Aristophanes, Acharn. 747; id., 
on Frogs, 338; id., on Peace, 374; 
Servius on Virgil, Georg. ii. 380; 
Aelian, Vat. Anim. x. 16. 
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to the god on the ground of its hostility to the deity ; in 
short, the god is sacrificed to himself on the ground that 
he is his own enemy. This happened to Dionysus, and 
it may have happened to Demeter also. And in fact the 
rites of one of her festivals, the Thesmophoria, bear out the 
view that originally the pig was an embodiment of the 
corn-goddess herself, either Demeter or her daughter and 
double Persephone. The Attic Thesmophoria was an 
autumn festival, celebrated by women alone in October,’ 
and appears to have represented with mourning rites the 
descent of Persephone (or Demeter)? into the lower world, 
and with joy her return from the dead.* Hence the name 
-Descent or Ascent variously applied to the first, and the 
name Kalligeneza (fair-born) applied to the third day of the 
festival. Now from an old scholium on Lucian® we learn 
some details about the mode of celebrating the Thes- 
mophoria, which shed important light on the part of the 
festival called the Descent or the Ascent. The scholiast 
tells us that it was customary at the Thesmophoria to throw 
pigs, cakes of dough, and branches of pine-trees into “the 
chasms of Demeter and Persephone,” which appear to have 


been sacred caverns or vaults.’ 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 22 sg. 

2 As to the Thesmophoria see my 
article ** Thesmophoria ” in the Z2cyc/o- 
pacdia Britannica, Ninth Edition, vol. 
xxiii. 295 sgg. ; August Mommsen, Feste 
der Stadt Athen im Altertum (Leipsic, 
_1898), pp. 308 sgg. ; Miss J. E. Haris- 
son, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion? (Cambridge, 1908), pp. 120 
sgg. 5 M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste 
(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 313 sgg.; L. R. 
Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, 
iii. (Oxford, 1907) pp. 75 sgg. At 
Thebes and in Delos the Thesmophoria 
was held in summer, in the month of 
Metageitnion (August). See Xenophon, 
Hellenica, v. 2. 29; M. P, Nilsson, 
Griechische Feste, pp. 316 sg. 

3 Photius, Lexicon, s.v.orhvia, speaks 
of the ascent of Demeter from the lower 
world; and Clement of Alexandria 
speaks of both Demeter and Persephone 
as having been engulfed in the chasm 
(Protrefi. ii. 17). The original equi- 
valence of Demeter and Persephone 


PT. V. VOL. II 


In these caverns or vaults 


must be borne steadily in mind. 

4 Plutarch, Js¢s ef Osiris, 
Photius, Lexicon, S.V. orhvia. 

5 E. Rohde, ‘* Unedirte Lucians- 
scholien, die attischen Thesmophorien 
und Haloen betreffend,” KRheinisches 
Museum, N.F., xxv. (1870) p. 548; 
Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe 
(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 275 sg. Two pas- 
sages of classical writers (Clement 
of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 17, and 
Pausanias, ix. 8. 1) refer to the rites 
described by the scholiast on Lucian, 
and had been rightly interpreted by 
Chr. A. Lobeck (Aglaophamus, pp. 
827 sgg.) before the discovery of the 
scholia. 

6 The scholiast speaks of them as 
megara and adyta. The name megara 
is thought to be derived from a Phoe- 
nician word meaning ‘‘ cavern,” ‘* sub- 
terranean chasm,” the Hebrew myn. 
See F. C. Movers, Die Phoenizier 


69; 


(Bonn, 1841), i. 220. In Greek 
usage the megara were properly sub- 
Cc 


Pigs in the 
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there were said to be serpents, which guarded the caverns 
and consumed most of the flesh of the pigs and dough-cakes 
which were thrown in. Afterwards—apparently at the next 
annual festival \—the decayed remains of the pigs, the cakes, 
and the pine-branches were fetched by women called 
“ drawers,” who, after observing rules of ceremonial purity 
for three days, descended into the caverns, and, frightening 
away the serpents by clapping their hands, brought up the 
remains and placed them on the altar. Whoever got a 
piece of the decayed flesh and cakes, and sowed it with the 
seed-corn in his field, was believed to be sure of a good crop. 
With the feeding of the serpents in the vaults by the 
women we may compare an ancient Italian ritual. At 
Lanuvium a serpent lived in a sacred cave within a grove 
of Juno. On certain appointed days a number of holy 
maidens, with their eyes bandaged, entered the grove 
carrying cakes of barley in their hands. Led, as it was 
believed, by the divine spirit, they walked straight to the 
serpent’s den and offered him the cakes. If they were 
chaste, the serpent ate the cakes, the parents of the girls 
rejoiced, and farmers prognosticated an abundant harvest. 
But if the girls were unchaste, the serpent left the cakes 
untasted, and ants came and crumbled the rejected viands 
and so removed them bit by bit from the sacred grove, 
thereby purifying the hallowed spot from the stain it had 
contracted by the presence of a defiled maiden.? 

To explain the rude and ancient ritual of the Thesmo- 


terranean vaults or chasms sacred to 
the gods. See Hesychius, quoted by 
Movers, Ze. (the passage does not 
appear in M. Schmidt’s minor edition 
of Hesychius); Porphyry, De antro 
nympharum, 6; and my note on 
Pausanias, li. 2. I. 

1 We infer this from Pausanias, ix. 
8. 1, though the passage is incomplete 
and apparently corrupt. For év Awdavy 
Lobeck (Aglaophamus, pp. 829 sg.) 
proposed to read dvadivar or åvaðoð ĝar. 
At the spring and autumn festivals of 
Isis at Tithorea geese and goats were 
thrown into the adyton and left there 
till the following festival, when the 
remains were removed and buried at a 


certain spot a little way from the temple. 
See Pausanias, x. 32. 14. This analogy 
supports the view that the pigs thrown 
into the caverns at the Thesmophoria 
were left there till the next festival. 

* Aelian, De natura animalium, xi. 
16; Propertius, v. 8. 3-14. The feed- 
ing of the serpent is represented on a 
Roman coin of about 64 B.c.; on the 
obverse of the coin appears the head 
of Juno Caprotina. See E. Babelon, 
Monnaies de la République Romaine 
(Paris, 1886), ii, 402. A common 
type of Greek art represents a woman 
feeding a serpent out of a saucer. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, 
P. 75. 
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phoria the following legend was told. At the moment when 
Pluto carried off Persephone, a swineherd called Eubuleus 
chanced to be herding his swine on the spot, and his herd 
was engulfed in the chasm down which Pluto vanished with 
Persephone. Accordingly at the Thesmophoria pigs were 
annually thrown into caverns to commemorate the dis- 
appearance of the swine of Eubuleus.’ It follows from this 
that the casting of the pigs into the vaults at the Thes- 
mophoria formed part of the dramatic representation of 
Persephone’s descent into the lower world ; and as no image 
of Persephone appears to have been thrown. in, we may infer 
that the descent of the pigs was not so much an accompani- 
ment of her descent as the descent itself, in short, that the 
pigs were Persephone. Afterwards when Persephone or 
Demeter (for the two are equivalent) took on human form, 
a reason had to be found for the custom of throwing pigs 
into caverns at her festival; and this was done by saying 
that when Pluto carried off Persephone, there happened to 
be some swine browsing near, which were swallowed up 
along with her. The story is obviously a forced and 
awkward attempt to bridge over the gulf between the old 
conception of the corn-spirit as a pig and the new conception 
of her as an anthropomorphic goddess. A trace of the older 
conception survived in the legend that when the sad mother 
was searching for traces of the vanished Persephone, the 
footprints of the lost one were obliterated by the footprints 
of a pig;” originally, we may conjecture, the footprints of 
the pig were the footprints of Persephone and of Demeter 
herself. A consciousness of the intimate connexion of the 
pig with the corn lurks in the legend that the swineherd 
Eubuleus was a brother of Triptolemus, to whom Demeter 
first imparted the secret of the corn. Indeed, according to 
one version of the story, Eubuleus himself received, jointly 
with his brother Triptolemus, the gift of the corn from 
Demeter as a reward for revealing to her the fate of Perse- 
phone.* Further, it is to be noted that at the Thesmophoria 


1 Scholia in Lucianum, ed. H. Rabe, poeta omisisset in hac narratione.” Such 
pp. 275 sg. is the wisdom of the commentator. 

2 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 461-466, upon Pe, 
which Gierig remarks, ‘* Sues melius 3 Pausanias, i. 14. 3. 
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the women appear to have eaten swine’s flesh! The meal, 
if I am right, must have been a solemn sacrament or com- 
munion, the worshippers partaking of the body of the god. 
As thus explained, the Thesmophoria has its analogies 
in the folk-customs of Northern Europe which have been 
already described. Just as at the Thesmophoria—an autumn 
festival in honour of the corn-goddess—swine’s flesh was 
partly eaten, partly kept in caverns till the following year, 
when it was taken up to be sown with the seed-corn in the 
fields for the purpose of securing a good crop; so in the 
neighbourhood of Grenoble the goat killed on the harvest- 
field is partly eaten at the harvest-supper, partly pickled 
and kept till the next harvest ;? so at Pouilly the ox killed 
on the harvest-field is partly eaten by the harvesters, partly 
pickled and kept till the first day of sowing in spring,’ 
probably to be then mixed with the seed, or eaten by the 
ploughmen, or both; so at Udvarhely the feathers of the 
cock which is killed in the last sheaf at harvest are kept 
till spring, and then sown with the seed on the field ;* so in 
Hesse and Meiningen the flesh of pigs is eaten on Ash 
Wednesday or Candlemas, and the bones are kept till 
sowing-time, when they are put into the field sown or mixed 
with the seed in the bag ;° so, lastly, the corn from the last 
sheaf is kept till Christmas, made into the Yule Boar, and 
afterwards broken and mixed with the seed-corn at sowing 
in spring. Thus, to put it generally, the corn-spirit is- 
killed in animal form in autumn; part of his flesh is eaten 
as a sacrament by his worshippers ; and part of it is kept 
till next sowing-time or harvest as a pledge and security for 
the continuance or renewal of the corn-spirit’s energies, 
Whether in the interval between autumn and spring he is 
conceived as dead, or whether, like the ox in the douphonia 
he is supposed to come to life again immediately after hein 
killed, is not clear. At the Thesmophoria, according to 
Clement and Pausanias, as emended by Lobeck,’ the pigs 


1 Scholiast on Aristophanes, Frogs, 8 Above, vol. i. pp. 300 sg. 
338. T In Clement of Alexandria, Pro- 
2 Above, vol. i. p. 285. trepi. ii. 17, for meyapltovres xolpous 
3 Above, vol. £. p. 299. a Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 
i 3 31) would read peydpos (vras xol 
Above, vol. 1 p. 278. éuBdddrovct. For his e 


i 
B A 
Above, vol, i. p. 300. Pausanias, see above, p. 18 note1. 
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were thrown in alive, and were supposed to reappear at the 
festival of the following year. Here, therefore, if we accept 
Lobeck’s emendations, the corn-spirit is conceived as alive 
throughout the year ; he lives and works under ground, but 
is brought up each autumn to be renewed and then replaced 
in his subterranean abode.! 

If persons of fastidious taste should object that the Greeks 
never could have conceived Demeter and Persephone to be 
embodied in the form of pigs, it may be answered that in the 
cave of Phigalia in Arcadia the Black Demeter was portrayed 
with the head and mane of a horse on the body of a woman.? 
Between the portrait of a goddess as a pig, and the portrait of 
her as a woman with a horse’s head, there is little to choose 
in respect of barbarism. The legend told of the Phigalian 
Demeter indicates that the horse was one of the animal 
forms assumed in ancient Greece, as in modern Europe,’ by 
the corn-spirit. It was said that in her search for her 
daughter, Demeter assumed the form of a mare to escape 
the addresses of Poseidon, and that, offended at his impor- 
tunity, she withdrew in dudgeon to a cave not far from 
Phigalia in the highlands of Western Arcadia. The very 
cavern, now turned into a little Christian chapel with its 
holy pictures, is still shewn to the curious traveller far down 
the side of that profound ravine through which the brawling 
Neda winds under overhanging woods to the sea. There, 
robed in black, she tarried so long that the fruits of the earth 
were perishing, and mankind would have died of famine if 
Pan had not soothed the angry goddess and persuaded her to 
quit the cave. In memory of this event, the Phigalians set 
up an image of the Black Demeter in the cave ; it represented 
a woman dressed in a long robe, with the head and mane of 
-a horse.* The Black Demeter, in whose absence the fruits 


1 It is worth nothing that in Crete, 4 Pausanias, viii. 25 and 42. At 


which was an ancient seat of Demeter 
worship (see above, vol. i. p. 131), the 
pig was esteemed very sacred and was 
not eaten (Athenaeus, ix. 18, pp. 375 
F-376A). This would not exclude the 
possibility of its being eaten sacrament- 
ally, as at the Thesmophoria. 

2 Pausanias, viii. 42. 

3 Above, vol. i. pp. 292 sgg. 


the sanctuary of the Mistress (that is, 
of Persephone) in Arcadia many terra- 
cotta statuettes have been found which 
represent draped women with the heads 
of cows or sheep. They are probably 
votiveimagesof Demeter or Persephone, 
for the ritual of the sanctuary prescribed 
the offering of images (Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum,* No. 
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of the earth perish, is plainly a mythical expression for the 
bare wintry earth stripped of its summer mantle of green. 


§ 3. Attis, Adonis, and the Pig 


Passing now to Attis and Adonis, we may note a few 
facts which seem to shew that these deities of vegetation 
had also, like other deities of the same class, their animal 
embodiments. The worshippers of Attis abstained from 
eating the flesh of swine.’ This appears to indicate that the 
pig was regarded as an embodiment of Attis. And the 
legend that Attis was killed by a boar” points in the same 
direction. For after the examples of the goat Dionysus and 
the pig Demeter it may almost be laid down as a rule that 
an animal which is said to have injured a god was originally 
the god himself. Perhaps the cry of “Hyes Attes! Hyes 
Attes!”® which was raised by the worshippers of Attis, may 
be neither more nor less than “ Pig Attis! Pig Attis !”—Ayes 


being possibly a Phrygian form of the Greek “ys, “a pig. 


m4 


In regard to Adonis, his connexion with the boar was 
not always explained by the story that he had been killed by 


the animal. 


According to another story, a boar rent with his 


tusk the bark of the tree in which the infant Adonis was 


born.® 


939, vol. ii. pp. 803 sg.) See P. 
Perdrizet, ‘‘ Terres-cuites de Lycosoura, 
et mythologie arcadienne,” Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique, xxiii. (1899) 
p. 635; M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste 
(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 347 sg. On the 
Phigalian Demeter, see W. Mannhardt, 
Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 244 sqq. 
I well remember how on a summer 
afternoon I sat at the mouth of the 
shallow cave, watching the play of 
sunshine on the lofty wooded sides of 
the ravine and listening to the murmur 
of the stream. 

1 See Adonis, Attis, Osirts, Second 
Edition, p. 221. On the position of 
the pig in ancient Oriental and par- 
ticularly Semitic religion, see F, C. 
Movers, Die Phoenizier,i. (Bonn, 1841), 
pp. 218 sgg. 

2 Adonis, Attis, 
Edition, p. 220. 

3 Demosthenes, De corona, p. 313. 


Osiris, Second 


According to yet another story, he perished at the 


1 The suggestion was made to me in 
conversation by my lamented friend, the 
late R. A, Neil of Pembroke College, ` 
Cambridge. 

5 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
Edition, p. 8; and to the authorities 
there cited add Athenaeus, ii. 80, p- 
69 B; Cornutus, Theologiae Graecae 
Compendium, 28; Plutarch, Quaest, 
Conviv. iv. 5. 3, § 8; Aristides, 42o- 
logia, 11, p. 107, ed. J. Rendel Harris 
(Cambridge, 1891); Joannes Lydus, 
De mensibus, iv. 443 Propertius, 
ity Zk (Sp Be) S7 ed. ETA Paley ; 
Lactantius, Dzvin. Jnstit. i. 173 
Augustine, De civitate Dei, vi. 7; 
Firmicus Maternus, De errore pro- 
Janarum religionum, 9; Macrobius, 
Saturnal, i. 21. 4. See further W. W. 
Graf Baudissin, Adonis und Esmun 
(Leipsic, 1911), pp. 142 sgg. 

8 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
Edition, p. 186. 
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hands of Hephaestus on Mount Lebanon while he was hunting 
wild boars." These variations in the legend serve to shew 
that, while the connexion of the boar with Adonis was 
certain, the reason of the connexion was not understood, 
and that consequently different stories were devised to 
explain it. Certainly the pig ranked as a sacred animal 
among the Syrians. At the great religious mctropolis of 
Hierapolis on the Euphrates pigs were neither sacrificed nor 
eaten, and if a man touched a pig he was unclean for the rest 
of the day. Some people said this was because the pigs were 
unclean ; others said it was because the pigs were sacred.” 
This difference of opinion points to a hazy state of religious 
thought in which the ideas of sanctity and uncleanness are 
not yet sharply distinguished, both being blent in a sort of 
vaporous solution to which we give the name of taboo. It 
is quite consistent with this that the pig should have been 
held to be an embodiment of the divine Adonis, and the 
analogies of Dionysus and Demeter make it probable that 
the story of the hostility of the animal to the god was 
only a late misapprehension of the old view of the god as 
embodied in a pig. The rule that pigs were not sacrificed 
or eaten by worshippers of Attis and presumably of Adonis, 
does not exclude the possibility that in these rituals the 
pig was slain on solemn occasions as a representative of 
the god and consumed sacramentally by the worshippers. 
Indeed, the sacramental killing and eating of an animal 
implies that the animal is sacred, and that, as a general 
rule, it is spared. 

The attitude of the Jews to the pig was as ambiguous as 
that of the heathen Syrians towards the same animal. The 
Greeks could not decide whether the Jews worshipped swine 
or abominated them. On the one hand they might not eat 
swine; but on the other hand they might not kill them. 
And if the former rule speaks for the uncleanness, the latter 
Robertson Smith conjectured that the 


1 W, Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum 
(London, 1855), p. 44- 

2 Lucian, De dea Syria, 54. 

3 The heathen Harranians sacrificed 
swine once a year and ate the flesh 
(En-Nedim, in D. Chwolsohn’s Dze 
Ssabier und der Ssabismus, St. Peters- 
burg, 1856, ii. 42). My friend W. 


wild boars annually sacrificed in Cyprus 
on 2nd April (Joannes Lydus, De men- 
sibus, iv. 45) represented Adonis him- 
self. See his Religion of the Semites,® 


Pp. 290 $9., 411. 


4 Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. iv. §. 
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speaks still more strongly for the sanctity of the animal. 
For whereas both rules may, and one rule must, be explained 
on the supposition that the pig was sacred; neither rule 
must, and one rule cannot, be explained on the supposition 
that the pig was unclean. If, therefore, we prefer the 
former supposition, we must conclude that, originally at 
least, the pig was revered rather than abhorred by the 
Israelites. We are confirmed in this opinion by observing 
that down to the time of Isaiah some of the Jews used to 
meet secretly in gardens to eat the flesh of swine and mice 
as a religious rite.’ Doubtless this was a very ancient cere- 
mony, dating from a time when both the pig and the mouse 
were venerated as divine, and when their flesh was partaken 
of sacramentally on rare and solemn occasions as the body 
and blood of gods. And in general it may be said that all 
so-called unclean animals were originally sacred ; the reason 
for not eating them was that they were divine. 


§ 4. Osiris, the Pig and the Bull 


In ancient Egypt, within historical times, the pig 
occupied the same dubious position as in Syria and 
Palestine, though at first sight its uncleanness is more 
prominent than its sanctity. The Egyptians are generally 
said by Greek writers to have abhorred the pig as a foul and 
loathsome animal? If a man so much as touched a pig in ° 
passing, he stepped into the river with all his clothes on, to 
wash off the taint? To drink pig’s milk was believed to 
cause leprosy to the drinker.* Swineherds, though natives 
of Egypt, were forbidden to enter any temple, and they were 
the only men who were thus excluded. No one would give 
his daughter in marriage to a swineherd, or marry a swine- 
herd’s daughter ; the swineherds married among themselves. 


1 Isaiah Ixv. 3, Ixvi. 3,17. Com- 
pare R. H. Kennett, Zhe Composition 
of the Book of Isaiah in the Light 
of History and Archaeology (London, 
1910) p. 61, who suggests that the 
eating of the mouse as a sacrament 
may have been derived from the Greek 
worship of the Mouse Apollo (Apollo 
Sniintheus). As to the Mouse Apollo 


see below, pp. 282 sg. 

2 Herodotus, ii. 47; Plutarch, Zsis 
et Osiris, 8; Aelian, Mat. Anim. x. 
16, Josephus merely says that the 
Egyptian priests abstained from the 
flesh of swine (Contra Apionem, ii. 13). 

3 Herodotus, Zc. 

4 Plutarch and Aelian, Zcc. 

5 Herodotus, Zc. At Castabus in 
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Yet once a year the Egyptians sacrificed pigs to the moon Annual 
and to Osiris, and not only sacrificed them, but ate of their 
flesh, though on any other day of the year they would 
neither sacrifice them nor taste of their flesh. Those who 
were too poor to offer a pig on this day baked cakes of 


dough, and offered them instead.) 


This can hardly be 


explained except by the supposition that the pig was a 


sacred animal which was 
worshippers once a year. 


eaten 


sacramentally by his 


The view that in Egypt the pig was sacred is borne 
out by the very facts which, to moderns, might seem to 
prove the contrary. Thus the Egyptians thought, as 
we have seen, that to drink pig’s milk produced leprosy. 
But exactly analogous views are held by savages about 
the animals and plants which they deem most sacred. 
Thus in the island of Wetar (between New Guinea and 
Celebes) people believe themselves to be variously descended 
from wild pigs, serpents, crocodiles, turtles, dogs, and eels; a 
man may not eat an animal of the kind from which he is 
descended ; if he does so, he will become a leper, and go 


mad.” 


Amongst the Omaha Indians of North America men 


whose totem is the elk, believe that if they ate the flesh 
of the male elk they would break out in boils and white 


spots in different parts of their bodies.® 


In the same 


tribe men whose totem is the red maize, think that if 
they ate red maize they would have running sores all round 


Chersonese there was a sacred precinct 
of Hemithea, which no one might 
approach who had touched or eaten of 
a pig (Diodorus Siculus, v. 62. 5). 

1 Herodotus, ii. 47 sg. ; Aelian and 
Plutarch, //.cc. Herodotus distinguishes 
the sacrifice to the moon from that to 
Osiris. According to him, at the 
sacrifice to the moon, the extremity of 
the pig’s tail, together with the spleen 
and the caul, was covered with fat 
and burned ; the rest of the flesh was 
eaten, On the evening (not the eve, 
see H. Stein’s note on the passage) of 
the festival the sacrifice to Osiris took 
place. Each man slew a pig before 
his door, then gave it to the swineherd, 
from whom he had bought it, to take 
away. 


2 J. G. F. Riedel, De suik- en 
hroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua (The Hague, 1886), pp. 432, 
452. 


3 Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, ‘‘ Omaha 
Sociology,” Third Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1884), p. 225; Miss A. C. Fletcher 
and F. la Flesche, ‘The Omaha 
Tribe,” Zwenty-seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1911), p. 144. 
According to the latter writers, any 
breach of a clan taboo among the 
Omahas was supposed to be punished 
either by the breaking out of sores 
or white spots on the body of the 
offender or by his hair turning white. 
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their mouths! The Bush negroes of Surinam, who practise 
totemism, believe that if they ate the capia (an animal like 
a pig) it would give them leprosy ;? perhaps the capiat 
is one of their totems. The Syrians, in antiquity, who 
esteemed fish sacred, thought that if they ate fish their 
bodies would break out in ulcers, and their feet and 
stomach would swell up.* The Nyanja-speaking tribes of 
Central Angoniland, in British Central Africa, believe that if 
a person eats his totemic animal, his body will break out in 
spots. The cure for this eruption of the skin is to bathe the 
body in a decoction made from the bone of the animal, the 
eating of which caused the malady.* The Wagogo of 
German East Africa imagine that the sin of eating the 
totemic animal is visited not on the sinner himself but on 
his innocent kinsfolk. Thus when they see a child with a 
scald head, they say at once that its father has been eating 
his totem and that is why the poor child has scabs on its 
pate.” Among the Wahehe, another tribe of German East 
Africa, a man who suffers from scab or other skin disease 
will often set the trouble down to his having unwittingly 
partaken of his totemic animal. Similarly among the 
Waheia, another tribe of the same region, if a man kills or 
eats the totemic animal of his clan, he is supposed to suffer 
from an eruption of the skin” In like manner the Bantu 
tribes of Kavirondo, in Central Africa, hold that the eating 
of the totem produces a severe cutaneous eruption, which 
can however be cured by mixing an extract of certain 
herbs with the fat of a black ox and rubbing the body of the 
sufferer all over with the mixture The Chasas of Orissa 
believe that if they were to injure their totemic animal, they 


1 Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, of. cit, 
pP- 231 

2 J. Crevaux, Voyages dans PAmé- 
rique du Sud (Paris, 1883), p. 59. 

3 Plutarch, De superstitione, 10; 
Porphyry, De abstinentia, iv. 15. As 
to the sanctity of fish among the 
Syrians, see also Ovid, Fasti, ii, 473 5¢.; 
Diodorus Siculus, ii. 4. 

4 R. Sutherland Rattray, Some Folk- 
lore Stories and Songs in Chinyanja 
(London, 1907), pp. 174 sg. 

5 Rev. H. Cole, ‘Notes on the 


Wagogo of German East Africa,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxii, (1902) p. 307, compare p. 317. 

6 E. Nigmann, Die Wahehe (Berlin, 
1908), p. 42. 

7 J. Kohler, “Das Banturecht in 
Ostafrika,” Zeitschrift fir vergleichende 
Rechiswissenschaft, xv. (1902) pp. 2, 


ae 

8 C. W. Hobley, ‘ Anthropological 
Studies in Kavirondo and Nandi,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxiii. (1903) p. 347. 
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would be attacked by leprosy and their line would die out.! 
These examples prove that the eating of a sacred animal 
is often believed to produce leprosy or other skin-diseases ; 
so far, therefore, they support the view that the pig must 
have been sacred in Egypt, since the effect of drinking its 
milk was believed to be leprosy. Such fancies may perhaps 
have been sometimes suggested by the observation that the 
eating of semi-putrid flesh, to which some savages are 
addicted, is apt to be followed by eruptions on the skin. 
Indeed, many modern authorities attribute leprosy to this 
cause, particularly to the eating of half rotten fish. It 
seems not impossible that the abhorrence which the Hebrews 
entertained of leprosy, and the pains which they took to 
seclude lepers from the community, may have been based on 
religious as well as on purely sanitary grounds; they may 
have imagined that the disfigurement of the sufferers was a 
penalty which they had incurred by some infraction of 
taboo. Certainly we read in the Old Testament of cases of 
leprosy which the historian regarded as the direct conse- 
quence of sin.’ 

Again, the rule that, after touching a pig, a man had to 
wash himself and his clothes, also favours the view of the 
sanctity of the pig. For it is a common belief that the 
effect of contact with a sacred object must be removed, by 
washing or otherwise, before a man is free to mingle with 
his fellows. Thus the Jews wash their hands after reading 
the sacred scriptures. Before coming forth from the taber- 
nacle after the sin-offering, the high priest had to wash 
himself, and put off the garments which he had worn in the 
holy place* It was a rule of Greek ritual that, in offering 
an expiatory sacrifice, the sacrificer should not touch the 
sacrifice, and that, after the offering was made, he must wash 
his body and his clothes in a river or spring before he could 
enter a city or his own house.’ The Parjas, a small tribe of 


1 Central Provinces, Ethnographic _ . 


Survey, II. Draft Articles on Uriya 
Castes (Allahabad, 1907), p. 16. 
2 C. Creighton, s.v. ‘ Leprosy,” 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. col. 2766. 
3 2 Kings v. 27; 2 Chronicles 
xxvi. 16-21. 


4 Leviticus xvi. 23 sg. 


5 Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 44. 
For this and the Jewish examples I am 
indebted to my friend W. Robertson 
Smith. Compare his Religion of the 
Semites,2 pp. 351, 426, 450 sg. 
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the Central Provinces in India, are divided into clans which 
have for their respective totems the tiger, the tortoise, the 
goat, a big lizard, a dove, and so on. If a man accidentally 
kills his totemic animal, “the earthen cooking-pots of his 
household are thrown away, the clothes are washed, and the 
house is purified with water in which the bark of the mango 
or jamun tree (Eugenia jambolana) has been steeped. This 
is in sign of mourning, as it is thought that such an act 
will bring misfortune.”’ If a Chadwar of the Central 
Provinces who has the pig for his totem should even see a 
pig killed by somebody else, he will throw away the house- 
hold crockery and clean the house as if on the death of 
a member of his family.2 The Polynesians felt strongly 
the need of ridding themselves of the sacred contagion, if it 
may be so called, which they caught by touching sacred 
objects. Various ceremonies were performed for the purpose 
of removing this contagion. We have seen, for example, 
how in Tonga a man who happened to touch a sacred chief, 
or anything personally belonging to him, had to perform a 
certain ceremony before he could feed himself with his 
hands; otherwise it was believed that he would swell up 
and die, or at least be afflicted with scrofula or some other 
disease? We have seen, too, what fatal effects are supposed 
to follow, and do actually follow, from contact with a sacred 
object in New Zealand. In short, primitive man believes 
that what is sacred is dangerous; it is pervaded bya sort of 
electrical sanctity which communicates a shock to, even if it 
does not kill, whatever, comes in contact with it. Hence 
the savage is unwilling to touch or even to see that which 
he deems peculiarly holy. Thus Bechuanas, of the Croco- 
dile clan, think it “hateful and unlucky” to meet or see a 
crocodile ; the sight is thought to cause inflammation of the 
eyes, Yet the crocodile is their most sacred object; they 
call it their father, swear by it, and celebrate it in their 
festivals.” The goat is the sacred animal of the Madenassana 


1 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 3 See Taboo 7 
Survey, VIL. Draft Articles on prin Soul, pp. 133 oat Oe 
Tribes (Allahabad, 1911), p. 97. 4 Op. cit. pp. 134-136. 

2 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 5 E. Casalis, Zhe Basutos (London 
Survey, I. Draft Articles on Hindu- 1861), p. 211; D. Livingstone Mis. 
stant Castes (Allahabad, 1907), p. 32,  sdonary Travels and Researches in South 
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Bushmen ; yet “to look upon it would be to render the man 
for the time impure, as well as to cause him undefined un- 
easiness.” The Elk clan, among the Omaha Indians, 
believe that even to touch the male elk would be followed 
by an eruption of boils and white spots on the body.? 
Members of the Reptile clan in the same tribe think that if 
one of them touches or smells a snake, it will make his hair 
white? In Samoa people whose god was a butterfly be- 
lieved that if they caught a butterfly it would strike them 
dead.* Again, in Samoa the reddish-seared leaves of the 
banana-tree were commonly used as plates for handing food ; 
but if any member of the Wild Pigeon family had used 
banana leaves for this purpose, it was supposed that he would 
suffer from rheumatic swellings or an eruption all over the 
body like chicken-pox.2 The Mori clan of the Bhils in 
Central India worship the peacock as their totem and make 
offerings of grain to it; yet members of the clan believe that 
were they even to set foot on the tracks of a peacock they 
would afterwards suffer from some disease, and if a woman 
sees a peacock she must veil her face and look away. Thus 
the primitive mind seems to conceive of holiness as a sort of 
dangerous virus, which a prudent man will shun as far as 
possible, and of which, if he should chance to be infected 
by it, he will carefully disinfect himself by some form of 
ceremonial purification. 

In the light of these parallels the beliefs and customs of 
the Egyptians touching the pig are probably to be explained 
as based upon an opinion of the extreme sanctity rather 
than of the extreme uncleanness of the animal; or rather, to 
put it more correctly, they imply that the animal was looked 
on, not simply as a filthy and disgusting creature, but as a 
being endowed with high supernatural powers, and that as 


Africa (London, 1857), p. 255 ; John 3 bid. p. 275. 

Mackenzie, Ten Years north of the 4 G. Turner, Samoa (London, 1884), 

Orange River (Edinburgh, 1871), p. p. 76. l 

135 note. See further Tozemism and 5 Ibid. p. 70, l 

Exogamy, ii. 372. 8 Captain C, Eckford Luard,in Census 
1 J, Mackenzie, /.c. of India, 1901, vol. xix. Central India, 
2 Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, ‘Omaha Part i, (Lucknow, 1902) pp. 29959. ; 

Sociology,” Third Annual Report of also Census of India, gor, vol. i. 

the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, Ethnographic Appendices (Calcutta, 

1884), p. 225. 1903), p. 163. 
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gardedas such it was regarded with that primitive sentiment of 
an embodi- religious awe and fear in which the feelings of reverence and 
ment of the p h 

corn-god abhorrence are almost equally blended. The ancients them- 
e a selves seem to have been aware that there was another side 
alatertime to the horror with which swine seemed to inspire the 


he was a Egyptians. For the Greek astronomer and mathematician 
asanem- Eudoxus, who resided fourteen months in Egypt and con- 
oe cohen, versed with the priests was of opinion that the Egyptians 
ce T spared the pig, not out of abhorrence, but from a regard to 
' its utility in agriculture; for, according to him, when the 

Nile had subsided, herds of swine were turned loose over the 

fields to tread the seed down into the moist earth.? But 

when a being is thus the object of mixed and implicitly con- 
tradictory feelings, he may be said to occupy a position of 
unstable equilibrium. In course of time one of the con- 
tradictory feelings is likely to prevail over the other, and 
according as the feeling which finally predominates is that 

of reverence or abhorrence, the being who is the object of it 

will rise into a god or sink into a devil. The latter, on the 

whole, was the fate of the pig in Egypt. For in historical 

times the fear and horror of the pig seem certainly to have 
outweighed the reverence and worship of which he may 

once have been the object, and of which, even in his fallen 

state, he never quite lost trace. He came to be looked on 

as an embodiment of Set or Typhon, the Egyptian devil 

and enemy of Osiris. For it was in the shape of a black pig 

that Typhon injured the eye of the god Horus, who burned 

him and instituted the sacrifice of the pig, the sun-god Ra 

having declared the beast abominable.* Again, the story 

that Typhon was hunting a boar when he discovered and 
mangled the body of Osiris, and that this was the reason why 

pigs were sacrificed once a year,* is clearly a modernised version 

of an older story that Osiris, like Adonis and Attis, was slain 


1 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae Philoso- Wallis Budge (London, 1901), ii. 336 
phorum, viii, 8. S7., chapter cxii. ; E. A. Wallis Budge 

a Aelian, Nat. Anim. x. 16. The The Gods of the Egyptians (London, 
story se ale by Pliny, Wat. Hist. 1904), i. 496 sg. ; id., Osiris and the 
xviii. 168. Egyptian Resurrection (Lon 

3 E. Lefébure, Ze Mythe Osirien, Noo York, IQII), i. 62 z fen 
Première Partie, Zes yeux a@ Horus 4 Plutarch, Zszs ef Osiris, 8. E. Lefé- 
(Paris, 1874), P. 443 The Book of the bure (op. cit. p. 46) recognises that in 
Dead, English translation by E. A. this story the boar is Typhon himself, 
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or mangled by a boar, or by Typhon in the form of a boar, 
Thus, the annual sacrifice of a pig to Osiris might naturally 
be interpreted as vengeance inflicted on the hostile animal that 
had slain or mangled the god. But, in the first place, when 
an animal is thus killed as a solemn sacrifice once and once 
only in the year, it generally or always means that the animal 
is divine, that he is spared and respected the rest of the year 
as a god and slain, when he is slain, also in the character of 
a god.’ In the second place, the examples of Dionysus and 
Demeter, if not of Attis and Adonis, have taught us that the 
animal which is sacrificed to a god on the ground that he is 
the god’s enemy may have been, and probably was, originally 
the god himself. Therefore, the annual sacrifice of a pig to 
Osiris, coupled with the alleged hostility of the animal to the 
god, tends to shew, first, that originally the pig was a god, 
and, second, that he was Osiris. At a later age, when Osiris 
became anthropomorphic and his original relation to the 
pig had been forgotten, the animal was first distinguished 
from him, and afterwards opposed as an enemy to him by 
mythologists who could think of no reason for killing a 
beast in connexion with the worship of a god except that 
the beast was the god’s enemy ; or, as Plutarch puts it, not 
that which is dear to the gods, but that which is the con- 
trary, is fit to be sacrificed.” At this later stage the havoc 
which a wild boar notoriously makes amongst the corn would 
supply a plausible reason for regarding him as the foe 
of the corn-spirit, though originally, if I am right, the very 
freedom with which the boar ranged at will through the 
corn led people to identify him with the corn-spirit, to 
whom he was afterwards opposed as an enemy. 

As the depredations committed by wild swine on the 
growing crops in countries where these creatures abound are 
necessarily unfamiliar to most English readers, it may be 
well to illustrate them by examples. Thus, for instance, 
in Palestine the wild boar “is eagerly chased and destroyed 
on account of the frightful ravages it makes among the 


1 This important principle was first 137 sg. Compare his Religion of the 
recognised by W. Robertson Smith.  Semzites,? pp. 373, 410 5g. 
See his article, ‘‘ Sacrifice,” Æncyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Ninth Edition, xxi. 2 Plutarch, Jszs e¢ Osiris, 31, 
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crops. Not only does it devour any fruits within reach, 
but in a single night a party of wild boars will uproot a 
whole field, and destroy the husbandman’s hopes for the 
year. The places they love to frequent are the reedy 
marshes and thickets by rivers and lakes, and they swarm 
in the thickets all along the banks of the Jordan from 
Jericho to the Lake of Gennesaret. From these fastnesses, 
whence neither dog nor man can dislodge them, they make 
nightly forays upon the corn-fields and root-crops of the 
villagers, returning at daybreak to their coverts. About 
Jericho they are especially destructive, and when the barley 
crop is ripening, the husbandmen have to keep nightly watch 
to drive them away. Their presence can always be detected 
by the crashing noise they make in forcing their way through 
the thickets, when the men fire, guided by the sound.”’ 
Wild pigs are the special enemies of the crops in South 
Africa; the fences constructed by the Zulus round their 
gardens are mainly designed to guard against the devastat- 
ing depredations of these brutes, though porcupines, baboons, 
hippopotamuses, and elephants also make havoc of the ripe 
grain. Sometimes small huts are erected on platforms in 
the gardens, and in these huts watchers are set to scare away 
the nocturnal invaders.” So in British Central Africa sentinels 
are posted day and night in huts raised on platforms to protect 
the maize fields from the inroads of baboons and of wild pigs, 
which are still more destructive than the baboons, for they ` 
grub up the plants as well as devour the grain; and the 
watchers drum continually on any metal they have at hand 
to keep the marauders at bay.? In the island of Nias whole 
fields are sometimes trampled down by these pests between 
sunset and sunrise. Often the stillness of the serene equa- 
torial night is broken by the strident cries of the watchers 
of the fields; the sound goes echoing through the wooded 
valleys for a long time, and here and there a dull grunting 
tells that the efforts of the sentinels have not been in vain. 


: H. B. Tristram, Zhe Natural 3 Miss A. Werner, The Natives of 
History of the Bible, Ninth Edition British Central Africa (London, 1906) 
(London, 1898), pp. 54 sg. pp. 182 sg. , 

2 Rev. J. Shooter, The Kajfirs of 
Natal and the Zulu Country (London, 4 E. Modigliano, Un Viaggio a Ntas 
1857), pp. 18-20, (Milan, 1890), pp. 524 sg., 60T. 
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In Northern Luzon, of the Philippine Archipelago, the rice- 
fields are similarly exposed to the depredations of wild 
hogs, and watchers remain on guard day and night in out- 
looks, sometimes in commodious structures of stone erected 
for the purpose, who burn fires at night to frighten the 
animals away.’ At the beginning of their annual agricul- 
tural labours the Banars of Cambodia pray to Yang-Seri that 
he would be pleased to give them plenty of rice and to pre- 
vent the wild boars from eating it up? In Gayo-land, a 
district of Sumatra, the worst enemies of the rice crops are 
wild swine and field mice; the whole of the harvest is some- 
times destroyed by their inroads.2 Among the Kai of 
German New Guinea people who are engaged in the labour 
of the fields will on no account eat pork. The reason is 
that pigs, both wild and tame, are the most dangerous foes 
of the crops; therefore it seems clear to the mind of the 
Kai that if a field labourer were to eat pork, the flesh of the 
dead pig in his stomach would attract the living pigs into 
the field. Perhaps this superstition, based on the principle 
of sympathetic magic, may explain the aversion to pork 
which was entertained by some of the agricultural peoples 
of the Eastern Mediterranean in antiquity. 

To people thus familiarised with the ravages of wild boars 
among the ripe crops the idea might naturally present itself 
that the animal is either the enemy of the corn-god or per- 
haps the corn-god himself come in person to enjoy his own 
despite all the efforts of mankind to keep him out of his 
rights. Hence we can understand how an agricultural 
people like the ancient Egyptians may have identified 
the wild boar either with their corn-god Osiris or with his 
enemy Typhon. The view which identifies the pig with 
Osiris derives not a little support from the sacrifice of 
pigs to him on the very day on which, according to 


tradition, Osiris himself was 


1 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, 
(Manilla, 1905), pp. 100, 102. 

2 A. Bastian, ‘* Beiträge zur Kennt- 
niss der Gebirgs-stimme in Kambodia,” 
Zeitschriftder Gesellschaft für Erdkunde 
zu Berlin, i. (1866) p. 44. 

3 G. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Gajoland 
en zijne Bewoners (Batavia, 1903), P. 
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4 Ch. Keysser, ‘Aus dem Leben 
der Kaileute,” in R. Neuhauss, Deutsch 
Neu-Guinea (Berlin, 1911), p. 125. 

6 E. Lefébure, Le Mythe Osirien, 
Première Partie, Zes yeux d Horus 
(Paris, 1874), pp. 48 sg. 
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of the pig was the annual representation of the killing of 
Osiris, just as the throwing of the pigs into the caverns at the 
Thesmophoria was an annual representation of the descent of 
Persephone into the lower world; and both customs are 
parallel to the European practice of killing a goat, cock, and 
su forth, at harvest as a representative of the corn-spirit. 

Again, the theory that the pig, originally Osiris himself, 
afterwards came to be regarded as an embodiment of his 
enemy Typhon, is supported by the similar relation of red- 
haired men and red oxen to Typhon. For in regard to the 
red-haired men who were burned and whose ashes were 
scattered with winnowing-fans, we have seen fair grounds for 
believing that originally, like the red-haired puppies killed 
at Rome in spring, they were representatives of the corn- 
spirit himself, that is, of Osiris, and were slain for the express 
purpose of making the corn turn red or golden.’ Yet at 
a later time these men were explained to be representatives, 
not of Osiris, but of his enemy Typhon‘ and the killing of 
them was regarded as an act of vengeance inflicted on the 
enemy of the god. Similarly, the red oxen sacrificed by the 
Egyptians were said to be offered on the ground of their 
resemblance to Typhon;* though it is more likely that 
originally they were slain on the ground of their resemblance 
to the corn-spirit Osiris. We have seen that the ox is a 
common representative of the corn-spirit and is slain as such 
on the harvest-field. 

Osiris was regularly identified with the bull Apis of 
Memphis and the bull Mnevis of Heliopolis. But it is hard 
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1 See above, vol. i. pp. 261 sg.3 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, 
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2 Plutarch, Jszs ef Osiris, 33, 733 
Diodorus Siculus, i. 88. 

8 Plutarch, Js¢s et Osiris, 31 ; Dio- 
dorus Siculus, i. 88. Compare Hero- 
dotus, ii. 38. 

4 Plutarch, Jszs e¢ Osiris, 20, 29, 
33, 43; Strabo, xvii. 1. 313 Diodorus 
Siculus, i. 21, 85; Duncker, Geschichte 
des Alterthums,® i, 55 sgg. On Apis 
and Mnevis, see also Herodotus, ii. 153, 
with A. Wiedemann’s comment, iii, 27 
sg.; Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii. 14. 
73 Pliny, Vut. Hist. viii. 184 sgg. ; 


Solinus, xxxii. 17-21; Cicero, De na- 
tura deorum, i. 29; Augustine, De civi- 
tate Dei, xviii. 5; Aelian, Nat, Anim. 
xi. 10 sg.; Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. 
viii t 3; iA., ZES er OSTAS D a Sie 
Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelii, iii. 
13. I sg. ; Pausanias, i. 18. 4, vii. 22. 
3 sg. 3 W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci 
Inscriptiones Selectae (Leipsic, 1903- 
1905), Nos. 56, 90 (vol, i. pp. 98, 106, 
159) Both Apis and Mnevis were 
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spots. See A. Wiedemann, Die Re- 
igion der alten Aegypter (Münster i, 
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to say whether these bulls were embodiments of him as the 
corn-spirit, as the red oxen appear to have been, or whether 
they were not in origin entirely distinct deities who came to 
be fused with Osiris at a later time. The universality of the 
worship of these two bulls’ seems to put them on a different 
footing from the ordinary sacred animals whose worships were 
purely local. Hence if the latter were evolved from totems, 
as they may have been, some other origin would have to be 
found for the worship of Apis and Mnevis. If these bulls 
were not originally embodiments of the corn-god Osiris, they 
may possibly be descendants of the sacred cattle worshipped 
by a pastoral people.” If this were so, ancient Egypt would 
exhibit a stratification of three great types of religion or 
superstition corresponding to three great stages of society. 
Totemism, which may be roughly described as a species of 
superstitious respect paid to wild animals and plants by many 
tribes in the hunting stage of society, would be represented by 
the worship of the local sacred animals ; the worship of cattle, 
which belongs to society in the pastoral stage, would be repre- 
sented by the cults of Apis and Mnevis; and the worship of 
cultivated plants, which is peculiar to society in the agricul- 
tural stage, would be represented by the religion of Osiris 
and Isis, The Egyptian reverence for cows, which were 
never killed,? might belong either to the second or the third 
of these stages. The consecration of cows to Isis, who was 
portrayed with cow’s horns * and may have been supposed to 
be incarnate in the animals, would indicate that they, like 
the red oxen, were embodiments of the corn-spirit. How- 
ever, this identification of Isis with the cow, like that of Osiris 
with the bulls Apis and Mnevis, may be only an effect of 


3 Herodotus, ii, 41. 


` mourning and to fast, drinking only 
water and eating only vegetables, for 
seventy days till the burial. See 
A. Erman, Die ägyptische Religion 
(Berlin, 1905), pp. 170 sg. 

1 Diodorus Siculus, i. 21. 

2 On the religious reverence of pas- 
toral peoples for their cattle, and the 
possible derivation of the Apis and 
Isis-Hathor worship from the pastoral 
stage of society, see W. Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites,? pp. 


296 s99. 


4 Herodotus, ii. 41, with A. Wiede- 
mann’s commentary; Plutarch, /szs e¢ 
Osiris, 19; E. A. Wallis Budge, 
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syncretism. But whatever the original relation of Apis to 
Osiris may have been, there is one fact about the former 
which ought not to be passed over in a disquisition on the 
custom of killing a god. Although the bull Apis was 
worshipped as a god with much pomp and profound rever- 
ence, he was not suffered to live beyond a certain length of 
time which was prescribed by the sacred books, and on the 
expiry of which he was drowned in a holy spring.’ The 
limit, according to Plutarch, was twenty-five years ; "mt it 
cannot always have been enforced, for the tombs of the Apis 
bulls have been discovered in modern times, and from the 
inscriptions on them it appears that in the twenty-second 
dynasty two of the holy steers lived more than twenty-six 
years. 

To prevent misunderstandings it may be well to add 
that what I have just said as to the stratification of three 
great types of religion or superstition corresponding to three 
great types of society is not meant to sketch, even in outline, 
the evolution of religion as a whole. I by no means wish 
to suggest that the reverence for wild animals and plants, 
the reverence for domestic cattle, and the reverence for 
cultivated plants are the only forms of religion or super- 
stition which prevail at the corresponding stages of social 
development ; all that I desire to convey is that they are 
characteristic of these stages respectively. The elements 
which make up any religious system are far too numerous 
and their interaction far too complex to be adequately 
summed up in a few simple formulas. To mention only 
a single factor of which I have taken no account in 
indicating roughly a certain correspondence between the 
strata of religion and of society, the fear of the spirits of the 
dead appears to have been one of the most powerful factors, 


1 Pliny, Vat. Hist. viii. 184; Solinus, 
xxxii. 18 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, xxii, 
14. 7. The spring or well in which he 
was drowned was perhaps the one from 
which his drinking-water was procured ; 
he might not drink the water of the 
Nile (Plutarch, Zsżs e¢ Osiris, 5). 

2 Plutarch, Jsis et Osiris, 56. 

8 G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne’ 
(Paris, 1886), p. 31. Compare Duncker, 
Geschichte des Alterthums,® i. 56. It 
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the moon with the days of the Egyptian 
year. See L. Ideler, Handbuch der 
mathematischen und technischen Chro- 
nologze (Berlin, 1825-1826), i. 182 sg. ; 
F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathe. 
matischen und technischen Chronologie, 
i. (Leipsic, 1906), pp. 180 sg. 
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perhaps, indeed, the most powerful of all, in shaping the 
course of religious evolution at every stage of social develop- 
ment from the lowest to the highest; and for that very 
reason it is not specially characteristic of any one form of 
society. And the three types of religion or superstition 
which I have selected as characteristic of three stages of 
society are far from being strictly limited each to its corre- 
sponding step in the social ladder. For example, although 
totemism, or a particular species of reverence paid by 
groups of men to wild animals and plants, probably always 
originated in the hunting stage of society, it has by no 
means been confined to that primitive phase of human 
development but has often survived not only into the 
pastoral but into the agricultural stage, as we may see for 
example by the case of many tribes in Africa, India, and 
America ; and it seems likely that a similar overlapping of 
the various strata takes place in every instance. In short, 
we cannot really dissect the history of mankind as it were 
with a knife into a series of neat sections each sharply marked 
off from all the rest by a texture and colour of its own; we 
may indeed do so theoretically for the convenience of ex- 
position, but practically the textures interlace, the colours 
melt and run into each other by insensible gradations that 
defy the edge of the finest instrument of analysis which we 
can apply to them. It is a mere truism to say that the 
abstract generalisations of science can never adequately 
comprehend all the particulars of concrete reality. The 
facts of nature will always burst the narrow bonds of 
human theories. 

Before quitting this part of our subject it may be well 
to illustrate by one or two examples the reverence which 
primitive pastoral tribes pay to their cattle, since, as I have 
just indicated, the worship of sacred bulls by the ancient 
Egyptians, like the modern Hindoo worship of cows, may 
very well have been directly derived from a similar respect 
paid by their remote ancestors to their cattle. A good 
instance is supplied by the Dinka, a large cattle-breeding 
tribe, or rather nation, of the White Nile. “Every idea 
and thought of the Dinka,” says Schweirfurth, “is how to 
acquire and maintain cattle: a kind of reverence would 
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seem to be paid to them; even their offal is considered of 
high importance; the dung, which is burnt to ashes for 
sleeping in and for smearing their persons, and the urine, 
which is used for washing and as a substitute for salt, are 
their daily requisites. It must be owned that it is hard 
to reconcile this latter usage with our ideas of cleanliness, 
A cow is never slaughtered, but when sick it is segregated 
from the rest, and carefully tended in the large huts built for 
the purpose. Only those that die naturally or by an accident 
are used as food. All this, which exists among most of the 
pastoral tribes of Africa, may perchance appear to be a 
lingering remnant of an exploded cattle-worship ; but I may 
draw attention to the fact that the Dinka are by no means 
disinclined to partake of any feast of their flesh, provided 
that the slaughtered animal was not their own property. It 
is thus more the delight of actual possession, than any super- 
stitious estimate, that makes the cow to them an object 
of reverence. Indescribable is the grief when either death 
or rapine has robbed a Dinka of his cattle. He is prepared 
to redeem their loss by the heaviest sacrifices, for they are 
dearer to him than wife or child. A dead cow is not, 
however, wantonly buried; the negro is not sentimental 
enough for that ; such an occurrence is soon bruited abroad, 
and the neighbours institute a carousal, which is quite an 
epoch in their monotonous life. The bereaved owner himself 
is, however, too much afflicted at the loss to be able to 
touch a morsel of the carcass of his departed beast. Not 
unfrequently in their sorrow the Dinka remain for days 
silent and abstracted, as though their trouble were too heavy 
for them to bear.”* A rich Dinka will sometimes keep a 
favourite ox and treat it with such marks of respect that an 
observer has compared the animal to the Apis of the 
ancient Egyptians, “Here and there,” we are told, “ beside 
the hut of a wealthy negro is set up a great withered 
tree. From its boughs hang vessels containing food and 
perhaps trophies of war; to its trunk is fastened the 
great drum (Nogara), which summons to war or to the 
dance. To this tree, separated from the rest of the cattle, 


a G. Schweinfurth, Zhe Heart of Africa, Third Edition (London, 1878), 
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is tethered a great fat ox. It is of a white colour passing 
into a slaty grey on the shoulders and legs: its long horns 
are artificially bent to opposite sides and adorned with 
bunches of hair: the tuft of the tail is cut off. This is the 
makwt, the Apis of the negro. His master, who has singled 
him out from his youth for his colour and certain marks, has 
cherished and reared him in order that he may one day be 
his pride in the eyes of the village. He has gelded him, 
adorned him, trained him to walk at the head of the herd, 
to dance, and to fight. His makw7 is always an object of 
his tenderest attention ; he never fails to bring him a bundle 
of the finest herbs; if he can procure a bell, he hangs it 
round the animal’s neck; and at evening, if he has milk or 
merisa enough for guests, the drum is beaten to summon the 
youth to come and dance round the deified ox.” } 

Again, speaking of the Nuehr, another pastoral tribe of 
the Upper Nile, a traveller tells us that “as among the Dinka, 
so among the Nuehr-negroes the cattle enjoy a respect, 
indeed we may say a veneration, which reminds us of the 
animal worship of the ancient Egyptians, especially of that 
of the holy steer Apis, though the respect may be grounded 
on the simple fact that cattle are the only possession of these 
negroes. The largest and handsomest bull is the leader of 
the herd ; he is decked with bunches of hair and small bells, 
marked out from the rest in every way, and regarded as the 
guardian genius of the herd as well as of the family. His 
loss is the greatest misfortune that can befall his owner. At 
night his master drives the animal round the herd, couched 
about the smoky fire, and sings of his beauty and courage, 
while the bull signifies his contentment by a complacent 
lowing. To him his master every morning commits the herd, 
in order that he may guide them to the best pastures and 
guard them from danger ; in him he reveres his ideal of all 
that is beautiful and strong; nay he designates him by the 
same name which he applies to his own dim conception of a 
Supreme Being, Wyeledit, and to the thunder.” ? 

1 E. de Pruyssenaere, Reisen und 2 Ernst Marno, Reisen im Gebiete 


Forschungen im Gebiete des Weissenund des Blauen und Weissen Nil (Vienna, 


Blauen Nil (Gotha, 1877), pp. 22 sg. 1874), p. 343. The name Nyeledit is 
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§ g. Virbius and the Horse 


We are now in a position to hazard a conjecture as to 
the meaning of the tradition that Virbius, the first of the 
divine Kings of the Wood at Aricia, had been killed in the 
character of Hippolytus by horses? Having found, first, 
that spirits of the corn are not infrequently represented in the 
form of horses ;? and, second, that the animal which in later 
legends is said to have injured the god was sometimes 
originally the god himself, we may conjecture that the 
horses by which Virbius or Hippolytus was said to have been 
slain were really embodiments of him as a deity of vegetation. 
The myth that he had been killed by horses was probably 
invented to explain certain features in his worship, amongst 
others the custom of excluding horses from his sacred grove. 
For myth changes while custom remains constant; men 
continue to do what their fathers did before them, though 
the reasons on which their fathers acted have been long 
forgotten. The history of religion is a long attempt to 
reconcile old custom with new reason, to find a sound theory 
for an absurd practice. In the case before us we may be 
sure that the myth is more modern than the custom and by 
no means represents the original reason for excluding horses 
from the grove. From their exclusion it might be inferred 
that horses could not be the sacred animals or embodiments 
of the god of the grove. But the inference would be rash. 
The goat was at one time a sacred animal or embodiment 
of Athena, as may be inferred from the practice of represent- 
ing the goddess clad in a goat-skin (aegis) Yet the goat was 


equivalent to Myalich, which Dr. C. G. Be. On the death of the sacred bull 
Seligmann gives as a synonym for another is substituted for it. See A. 
Dengdit, the high god of the Dinka. van Gennep, Tabou et Totémisme a 
According to Dr. Seligmann, Nyalich Madagascar (Paris, 1904), pp. 247 Sg., 
is the locative of a word meaning quoting J. Carol, Chez les Hova (Paris, 
“above” and, literally translated, 1898), pp. 418 sg. Butas the Saka- 
signifies, ‘in the above.” SeeC. G, lava are not, so far as I know, mainly 
Seligmann, s.v. “Dinka,” in Æncyclo- or exclusively a pastoral people, this 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, edited example of bull-worship does not 
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1 See The Magic Art and the Evolu 
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2 See above, vol, i. pp. 292-294. 
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neither sacrificed to her as a rule, nor allowed to enter her 
great sanctuary, the Acropolis at Athens. The reason 
alleged for this was that the goat injured the olive, the 
sacred tree of Athena.’ So far, therefore, the relation of 
the goat of Athena is parallel to the relation of the horse 
to Virbius, both animals being excluded from the sanctuary 
on the ground of injury done by them to the god. But 
from Varro we learn that there was an exception to the 
rule which excluded the goat from the Acropolis, Once a 
year, he says, the goat was driven on to the Acropolis for a 
necessary sacrifice? Now, as has been remarked before, 
when an animal is sacrificed once and once only in the year, 
it is probably slain, not as a victim offered to the god, but 
as a representative of the god himself. Therefore we may 
infer that if a goat was sacrificed on the Acropolis once a 
year, it was sacrificed in the character of Athena herself ;* 
and it may be conjectured that the skin of the sacrificed 
animal was placed on the statue of the goddess and formed 
the aegis, which would thus be renewed annually. Similarly 
at Thebes in Egypt rams were sacred and were not sacri- 
ficed. But on one day in the year a ram was killed, and 
its skin was placed on the statue of the god Ammon.* Now, 
if we knew the ritual of the Arician grove better, we might 
find that the rule of excluding horses from it, like the rule 
of excluding goats from the Acropolis at Athens, was 
subject to an annual exception, a horse being once a year 
taken into the grove and sacrificed as an embodiment of the 
god Virbius.2 By the usual misunderstanding the horse 


1 Athenaeus, . xiii. 51, p. 587 A; 
Pliny, Wat. Hist. viii. 204. Compare 
W. Robertson Smith, in Aucyclopaedia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition, article 
t Sacrifice,” vol. xxi. p. 135. 

2 Varro, De agri cultura, i. 2. 19 
sg. : ‘‘hoc nomine etiam Athenis in 
arcem non inigi, praeterquam semel ad 
necessarium sacrificium.” By semel 
Varro probably means once a year, 

3.The force of this inference is 
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festival called the Brauronia (Hesychius, 


s.u. Boavpwrlos ; compare Im. Bekker’s 
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to Athena. (Note to Second Edition 
of Zhe Golden Bough.) 


4 Herodotus, ii. 42. 


5 It is worth noting that Hippolytus, 
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lapius, who had raised him from the 
dead (Pausanias, ii. 27. 4). 
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thus killed would come in time to be regarded as an enemy 
offered up in sacrifice to the god whom he had injured, like 
the pig which was sacrificed to Demeter and Osiris or the 
goat which was sacrificed to Dionysus, and possibly to 
Athena. It is so easy for a writer to record a rule without 
noticing an exception that we need not wonder at finding 
the rule of the Arician grove recorded without any mention 
of an exception such as I suppose. If we had had only the 
statements of Athenaeus and Pliny, we should have known 
only the rule which forbade the sacrifice of goats to Athena 
and excluded them from the Acropolis, without being aware 
of the important exception which the fortunate preservation 
of Varro’s work has revealed to us. 

The conjecture that once a year a horse may have been 
sacrificed in the Arician grove as a representative of the 
deity of the grove derives some support from the similar 
sacrifice of a horse which took place once a year at Rome. 
On the fifteenth of October in each year a chariot-race was 
run on the Field of Mars. Stabbed with a spear, the right- 
hand horse of the victorious team was then sacrificed to 
Mars for the purpose of ensuring good crops, and its head 
was cut off and adorned with a string of loaves. Thereupon 
the inhabitants of two wards—the Sacred Way and the 
Subura—contended with each other who should get the 
head. If the people of the Sacred Way got it, they fastened 
it to a wall of the king’s house; if the people of the Subura 
got it, they fastened it to the Mamilian tower. The 
horse’s tail was cut off and carried to the king’s house with 
such speed that the blood dripped on the hearth of the 
house," Further, it appears that the blood of the horse was 
caught and preserved till the twenty-first of April, when the 
Vestal virgins mixed it with the blood of the unborn calves 
which had been sacrificed six days before. The mixture 
was then distributed to shepherds, and used by them for 
fumigating their flocks 


1 Festus, ed. C. O. Miller, pp. 178, W. Mannhardt, whose conclusions I 
179, 220; Plutarch, Quaestiones Ro- summarise in the text. See W. Mann- 
manae, 97; Polybius, xii, 4B. The hardt,  Mythologische Forschungen 
sacrifice is referred to by Julian, Orat, (Strasburg, 1884), pp. 156-201. 

v: p. 176 D (p. 228 ed. F. C. Hertlein). 2 Ovid, Fasti, iv. 731 sgq., compare 
It is the subject of a valuable essay by 629 s49. ; Propertius, v. I. 19 sg. 
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In this ceremony the decoration of the horse’s head} 
with a string of loaves, and the alleged object of the sacrifice, 
namely, to procure a good harvest, seem to indicate that 
the horse was killed as one of those animal representatives 
of the corn-spirit of which we have found so many examples. 
The custom of cutting off the horse’s tail is like the African 
custom of cutting off the tails of the oxen and sacrificing them 
to obtain a good crop.” In both the Roman and the African 
custom the animal apparently stands for the corn-spirit, and 
its fructifying power is supposed to reside especially in its 
tail. The latter idea occurs, as we have seen, in European 
folk-lore? Again, the practice of fumigating the cattle in 
spring with the blood of the horse may be compared with 
the practice of giving the Old Wife, the Maiden, or the 
clyack sheaf as fodder to the horses in spring or the cattle 
at Christmas, and giving the Yule Boar to the ploughing 
oxen or horses to eat in spring.* All these usages aim at 
ensuring the blessing of the corn-spirit on the homestead 
and its inmates and storing it up for another year. 

The Roman sacrifice of the October horse, as it was 
called, carries us back to the early days when the Subura, 
afterwards a low and squalid quarter of the great metropolis, 
was still a separate village, whose inhabitants engaged in a 
friendly contest on the harvest-field with their neighbours 
of Rome, then a little rural town. The Field of Mars on 
which the ceremony took place lay beside the Tiber, and 
_ formed part of the king’s domain down to the abolition 
of the monarchy. For tradition ran that at the time 
when the last of the kings was driven from Rome, the 
corn stood ripe for the sickle on the crown lands beside the 
river ; but no one would eat the accursed grain and it was 
flung into the river in such heaps that, the water being low 
with the summer heat, it formed the nucleus of an island. 


1 The Huzuls of the Carpathians important part. When the festival is 


attribute a special virtue to a horse’s 
head. They think that fastened ona 
pole and set up in a garden it protects 
the cabbages from caterpillars. See R. 
F. Kaindl, Die Huzulen (Wienna, 1894), 
p. 102.: At the close of the rice-harvest 
the Garos of Assam celebrate a festival 
in which the effigy of a horse plays an 


over, the body of the horse is thrown 
into a stream, but the head is preserved 
for another year. See Note at the end 
of the volume. 

2 Above, pp. 9 59. 

3 Above, vol. i. pp. 268, 272. 

4 Above, vol. i. pp. 141, 155, 156, 
158, 160 sg., 301. 5 Livy, ii. §. 
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The horse sacrifice was thus an old autumn custom observed 
upon the king’s corn-fields at the end of the harvest. The 
tail and blood of the horse, as the chief parts of the corn- 
spirit’s representative, were taken to the king’s house and 
kept there; just as in Germany the harvest-cock is nailed 
on the gable or over the door of the farmhouse ; and as the 
last sheaf, in the form of the Maiden, is carried home and 
kept over the fireplace in the Highlands of Scotland. Thus 
the blessing of the corn-spirit was brought to the king’s 
house and hearth and, through them, to the community of 
which he was the head. Similarly in the spring and 
autumn customs of Northern Europe the Maypole is some- 
times set up in front of the house of the mayor or burgo- 
master, and the last sheaf at harvest is brought to him as 
the head of the village. But while the tail and blood fell to 
the king, the neighbouring village of the Subura, which no 
doubt once had a similar ceremony of its own, was gratified 
by being allowed to compete for the prize of the horse’s 
head. The Mamilian tower, to which the Suburans nailed 
the horse’s head when they succeeded in carrying it off, 
appears to have been a peel-tower or keep of the old 
Mamilian family, the magnates of the village’ The 
ceremony thus performed on the king’s fields and at his 
house on behalf of the whole town and of the neighbouring 
village presupposes a time when each township performed a- 
similar ceremony on its own fields. In the rural districts 
of Latium the villages may have continued to observe the 
custom, each on its own land, long after the Roman hamlets 
had merged their separate harvest-homes in the common 
celebration on the king’s lands. There is no intrinsic 
improbability in the supposition that the sacred grove of 
Aricia, like the Field of Mars at Rome, may have been the 
scene of a common harvest celebration, at which a horse was 
sacrificed with the same rude rites on behalf of the neigh- 
bouring villages. The horse would represent the fructifying 
spirit both of the tree and of the corn, for the two ideas melt 
into each other, as we see in customs like the Harvest-May. 

However, it should be borne in mind that the evidence 
for thus interpreting the relation of horses to Virbius is 

1 Festus, ed. C. O. Müller, pp. 130, 131. 
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exceedingly slender, and that the custom of excluding 
horses from the sacred Arician grove may have been 
based on some other superstitious motive which entirely 
escapes us. At the city of lalysus in Rhodes there was a 
sanctuary of Alectrona, one of the daughters of the Sun, 
into which no horse, ass, mule, or beast of burden of any 
kind might enter. Any person who broke the law by intro- 
ducing one of these animals into the holy precinct, had to 
purify the place by a sacrifice; and the same atonement had 
to be made by any man who brought shoes or any portion 
of a pig within the sacred boundaries. And whoever drove 
or suffered his sheep to stray into the precinct was obliged 
to pay a fine of one obol for every sheep that set foot 
in it.) The reasons for these prohibitions are quite un- 
known ; and the taboo on horses is particularly remarkable, 
since the Rhodians were in the habit of offering a chariot 
and horses every year to the Sun, the father of Alectrona,? 
doubtless in order that he might ride on them through the sky. 
Did they think that it was not for the daughter of the Sun 
to meddle with horses, which were the peculiar property of 
her father? The conjecture may perhaps be supported by 
an analogy drawn from West Africa. The Ewe negroes of the 
Slave Coast conceive the Rain-god Nyikpla as a man who 
rides a horse, and who may be seen galloping on it through 
the sky in the form of a shooting star. Hence in the town 
of Angla, where he generally resides when he is at home, no 
person may appear on horseback in the streets, that being 
' apparently regarded as an impious usurpation of the style of 
the deity. In former days even Europeans were forbidden 
to ride on horseback in Angla; and missionaries who 
attempted to set the local prejudice at defiance have been 
pelted with sticks and dirt by the outraged natives.’ 
Another deity who suffered not horses to enter his sacred 


1 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum,? No. 560 (vol. ii. pp. 259- 
261); Ch. Michel, Recueil æ Inscrip- 
tions Grecques (Brussels, 1900), No. 
434, pp. 323 sg. ; P. Cauer, Delectus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum propter dia- 
lectum memorabilium ? (Leipsic, 1883), 
No. 177, pp. 117 sg. As to Alectrona 
or Alectryona, daughter of the Sun, 


see Diodorus Siculus, v. 65. 5. 

2 Festus, s.v. ‘October equus,” p. 
181 ed. C. O. Müller. See The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 


T5: 
: Š G. Zindel, “Land und Volk der 
Eweer auf der Sclavenküste in West- 
afrika,” Zeitschrift für Erdkunde zu 
Berlin, xii. (1877) pp. 415 sg. 
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place was Rakelimalaza, a Malagasy god whose name 
signifies “renowned, although diminutive.” His residence 
was a village situated on the top of a hill about seven miles 
east of Tananarivo. But horses were not the only animal 
or thing to which this fastidious being entertained a rooted 
aversion. “Within the limits of the ground which is con- 
sidered sacred, and which embraces a wide circumference in 
the immediate vicinity of the idol’s residence, it is strictly 
forbidden to bring, or to suffer to come, certain animals and 
certain objects, which are carefully specified by the keepers 
of the idol. Things thus forbidden are called fady; a term 
of similar import with the well-known tabu of the South 
Sea Islands. Every idol has its own particular fady. The 
things prohibited by Rakelimalaza are, guns, gunpowder, 
pigs, onions, sifotra (a shell-fish resembling a snail), sitry (a 
small animal resembling the young crocodile), striped or 
spotted robes, anything of a black colour, goats, horses, meat 
distributed at funerals or at the zangena, and cats and owls. 
Its keepers are forbidden to enter any house where there is 
a corpse ; and in crossing a river they are not permitted to 
say, ‘Carry me, otherwise they place themselves in danger 
of being seized by the crocodiles ; and in war they must not 
talk, or they are in danger of being shot”! To attempt to 
discover the particular reasons for all these numerous and 
varied taboos would obviously be futile; many of them may 
be based on accidental circumstances which for us are lost’ 
past recovery. But it may be worth while to observe that 
a variety of taboos was enforced at other ancient Greek 
shrines besides the sanctuary of Alectrona at Ialysus. For 
example, no person was allowed to enter the sanctuary of 
the Mistress at Lycosura in Arcadia clad in black, purple, 
or flowered vestments, or wearing shoes or a ring, or with 
his or her hair plaited or covered, or carrying flowers in 
his hand ;? and no pomegranates might be brought into the 
sanctuary, though all other fruits of the orchard were free to 
enter.’ These instances may warn us against the danger of 


1 Rev. W. Ellis, History of Mada- tionum Graecarum,? No. 939 (vol. ii, 
gascar (London, preface dated 1838), p. 803). 
i. 402 sq. 

? Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 8 Pausanias, viii. 37. 7. 
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arguing too confidently in favour of any one of the many Uncer- 
possible reasons which may have moved the old Latins to ipea ato 
exclude horses from the sacred Arician grove. The domain for exclud- 

i ne e i ing horses 
of primitive superstition, in spite of the encroachments of from the 
science, is indeed still to a great extent a trackless wilder- Arician 

. se Tove, 

ness, a tangled maze, in the gloomy recesses of which the È 
forlorn explorer may wander for ever without a light and 


without a clue. 
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CHAPTER X 
EATING THE GOD 


§ 1. The Sacrament of First-Fruits 


WE have now seen that the corn-spirit is represented some- 
times in human, sometimes in animal form, and that in both 
cases he is killed in the person of his representative and 
eaten sacramentally. To find examples of actually killing 
the human representative of the corn-spirit we had naturally 
to go to savage races; but the harvest-suppers of our 
European peasants have furnished unmistakable examples 
of the sacramental eating of animals as representatives of 
the corn-spirit. But further, as might have been anticipated, 
the new corn is itself eaten sacramentally, that is, as the 
body of the corn-spirit. In Wermland, Sweden, the farmer’s 
wife uses the grain of the last sheaf to bake a loaf in 
the shape of a little girl; this loaf is divided amongst the 
whole household and eaten by them! Here the loaf 
represents the corn-spirit conceived as a maiden; just as in 
Scotland the corn-spirit is similarly conceived and repre- 
sented by the last sheaf made up in the form of a woman 
and bearing the name of the Maiden. As usual, the corn- 
spirit is believed to reside in the last sheaf; and to eat a 


‘loaf made from the last sheaf is, therefore, to eat the corn- 


spirit itself. Similarly at La Palisse, in France, a man made 
of dough is hung upon the fir-tree which is carried on the 
last harvest-waggon. The tree and the dough-man are 
taken to the mayor’s house and kept there till the vintage 
is over. Then the close of the harvest is celebrated by a 


1 W, Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen (Strasburg, 1884), p. 179. 
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feast at which the mayor breaks the dough-man in pieces 
and gives the pieces to the people to eat.! 

In these examples the corn-spirit is represented and 
eaten in human shape. In other cases, though the new 
corn is not baked in loaves of human shape, still the solemn 
ceremonies with which it is eaten suffice to indicate that it 
is partaken of sacramentally, that is, as the body of the 
corn-spirit. For example, the following ceremonies used 
to be observed by Lithuanian peasants at eating the 
new corn. About the time of the autumn sowing, when 
all the corn had been got in and the threshing had begun, 
each farmer held a festival called Sabarios, that is, 

-“the mixing or throwing together.” He took nine good 
handfuls of each kind of crop—wheat, barley, oats, flax, 
beans, lentils, and the rest ; and each handful he divided into 
three parts. The twenty-seven portions of each grain were 
then thrown on a heap and all mixed up together. The grain 
used had to be that which was first threshed and winnowed 
and which had been set aside and kept for this purpose. A 
part of the grain thus mixed was employed to bake little 
loaves, one for each of the household; the rest was mixed 
with more barley or oats and made into beer. The first beer 
brewed from this mixture was for the drinking of the farmer, 
his wife, and children ; the second brew was for the servants. 
The beer being ready, the farmer chose an evening when 
no stranger was expected. Then he knelt down before the 
barrel of beer, drew a jugful of the liquor and poured it on 
‘the bung of the barrel, saying, “O fruitful earth, make rye 
and barley and all kinds of corn to flourish.” Next he took 
the jug to the parlour, where his wife and children awaited 
him. On the floor of the parlour lay bound a black or white 
or speckled (not a red) cock and a hen of the same colour and 
of the same brood, which must have been hatched within the 
year. Then the farmer knelt down, with the jug in his hand, 
and thanked God for the harvest and prayed for a good crop 
next year. Next all lifted up their hands and said, “O 
God, and thou, O earth, we give you this cock and hen as 


1 W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus not said that the dough-man is made of 
der Germanen und threr Nachbar- the new corn; but probably this is, 
stimme (Berlin, 1875), p. 205. It is or once was, the case. 
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50 
a free-will offering.” With that the farmer killed the fowls 
with the blows of a wooden spoon, for he might not cut 
their heads off. After the first prayer and after killing each 
of the birds he poured out a third of the beer. Then his 
wife boiled the fowls in a new pot which had never been 
used before. After that, a bushel was set, bottom upwards, 
on the floor, and on it were placed the little loaves mentioned 
above and the boiled fowls. Next the new beer was fetched, 
together with a ladle and three mugs, none of which was 
used except on this occasion, When the farmer had ladled 
the beer into the mugs, the family knelt down round the 
bushel. The father then uttered a prayer and drank off the 
three mugs of beer. The rest followed his example. Then 
the loaves and the flesh of the fowls were eaten, after which 
the beer went round again, till every one had emptied each 
of the three mugs nine times. None of the food should 
remain over; but if anything did happen to be left, it was 
consumed next morning with the same ceremonies. The 
bones were given to the dog to eat; if he did not eat 
them all up, the remains were buried under the dung in the 
cattle-stall. This ceremony was observed at the beginning 
of December. On the day on which it took place no bad 
word might be spoken.’ 

Such was the custom about two hundred years or more 
ago. At the present day in Lithuania, when new potatoes or 
loaves made from the new corn are being eaten, all the people 
at table pull each other’s hair.2 The meaning of this last 
custom is obscure, but a similar custom was certainly 
observed by the heathen Lithuanians at their solemn sacri- 


1 M. Praetorius, Deliciae Prussicae 
oder Preussische Schaubuhne, im 
wortlichen Auszüge aus dem Manu- 
script herausgegeben von Dr. William 
Pierson (Berlin, 1871), pp. 60-64 ; W. 
Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feld- 
kulte (Berlin, 1877), pp. 249 sgg. 
Mathaeus Praetorius, the author to 
whom we owe the account in the text, 
compiled a detailed description of old 
Lithuanian manners and customs in 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
century at the village of Niebudzen, 
of which he was Protestant pastor. 


The work, which seems to have occu- 
pied him for many years and to have 
been finished about 1698, exists in 
manuscript but has never been pub- 
lished in full. Only excerpts from it 
have been printed by Dr. W. Pierson. 
Praetorius was born at Memel about 
1635 and died in 1707. In the later 
years of his life he incurred a good 
deal of odium by joining the Catholic 
Church. 


2 A. Bezzenberger, Litauische For- 
schungen (Göttingen, 1882), p. 89. 
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fices? Many of the Esthonians of the island of Oesel will 
not eat bread baked of the new corn till they have first 
taken a bite at a piece of iron.? The iron is here plainly a 
charm, intended to render harmless the spirit that is in the 
corn.” In Sutherlandshire at the present day, when the 
new potatoes are dug all the family must taste them, other- 
wise “the spirits in them [the potatoes] take offence, and the 
potatoes would not keep.”* In one part of Yorkshire it is 
still customary for the clergyman to cut the first corn; and 
my informant believes that the corn so cut is used to make 
the communion bread. If the latter part of the custom is 
correctly reported (and analogy is all in its favour), it shews 
how the Christian communion has absorbed within itself a 
sacrament which is doubtless far older than Christianity. 
Among the heathen Cheremiss on the left bank of the 
Volga, when the first bread baked from the new corn is to 
be eaten, the villagers assemble in the house of the oldest 
inhabitant, the eastern door is opened, and all pray with 
their faces towards it. Then the sorcerer or priest gives to 
each of them a mug of beer, which they drain; next he cuts 
and hands to every person a morsel of the loaf, which they 
partake of. Finally, the young people go to the elders and 
bowing down to the earth before them say, “ We pray God 
that you may live, and that God may let us pray next year 
for new corn.” The rest of the day is passed in mirth and 
dancing. The whole ceremony, observes the writer who has 
described it, looks almost like a caricature of the Eucharist.® 
According to another account, each Cheremiss householder 
on this occasion, after bathing, places some of each kind of 
grain, together with malt, cakes, and drink, in a vessel, which 
he holds up to the sun, at the same time thanking the gods 
for the good things which they have bestowed upon him.” 


p. 54 


1 Simon Grunau, Preussischer 
5 Communicated by the Rev, J. J. 


Chronik, herausgegeben von Dr. M. 
Perlbach, i. (Leipsic, 1876) p. 91. 

2 J. B. Holzmayer, ‘ Osiliana,” 
Verhandlungen der gelehrten Estnischen 
Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, vii. Heft 2 
(Dorpat, 1872), p. 108. 

3 On iron as a charm against spirits, 
see Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 
232 $99. 

4 Folk-lore Journal, vii. (1889) 


C. Yarborough, of Chislehurst, Kent. 
See Folk-lore Journal, vii. (1889) p.50. 

6 Von Haxthausen, Studien über die 
innern Zustände, das Volksleben und 
insbesondere die ländliche Einrich- 
tungen Russlands, i. 448 sq. 

7 J. G. Georgi, Beschreibung aller 
Nationen des Russischen Reichs (St. 
Petersburg, 1776), p 37. 
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But this part of the ceremony is a sacrifice rather than a 
sacrament of the new corn. 

The Aino or Ainu of Japan are said to distinguish 
various kinds of millet as male and female respectively, and 
these kinds, taken together, are called “the divine husband and 
wife cereal ” (Umurek haru kamut). “Therefore before millet 
is pounded and made into cakes for general eating, the old 
men have a few made for themselves first to worship. When 
they are ready they pray to them very earnestly and say :— 
‘O thou cereal deity, we worship thee. Thou hast grown 
very well this year, and thy flavour will be sweet. Thou 
art good. The goddess of fire will be glad, and we also 
shall rejoice greatly. O thou god, O thou divine cereal, 
do thou nourish the people. I now partake of thee. I 
worship thee and give thee thanks? After having thus 
prayed, they, the worshippers, take a cake and eat it, and from 
this time the people may all partake of the new millet. 
And so with many gestures of homage and words of prayer 
this kind of food is dedicated to the well-being of the Ainu. 
No doubt the cereal offering is regarded as a tribute paid 
to god, but that god is no other than the seed itself; and it 
is only a god in so far as it is beneficial to the human body.” ! 

The natives of the Reef Islands in Melanesia describe as 
follows the ceremonies which they observe at eating new 
fruits: “When the fruit of trees that are eatable, such as 
bread-fruit, or nnas (nuts) is nearly ripe, about a month 
before the time that people eat it, they all go together into 
the bush, They must all go together for this ‘ holy eating, 
and when they return they all assemble in one place, and no 
one will be absent; they sit down and cook bread-fruit. 
While it is being cooked no one will eat beforehand, but 
they set it in order and cook it with reverence, and with the 
belief that the spirit has granted that food to them and they 
return thanks to him for it. When it is cooked a certain 
man takes a bread-fruit and climbs up a tree, and all the 
people stand on the ground and they all look up, and when 
he has reached the top they shout out, and when they have 
shouted they call out, ‘This is the bread-fruit of the whole 


1 Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk-lore (London, r901), pp. 
204, 206. 
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land’; then he throws down the bread-fruit and they pick 
it up and shout out again and give thanks, for they think 
that the spirit who protects the fruit will hear. Their 
thoughts are thus also with regard to the yam, there is no 
difference, it is all the same; they think that a spirit gives 
them food, and the people assemble together and thank the 
spirit. In every island they think that there is a spirit 
presiding over food.” ! 

At Bourail, in New Caledonia, the eating of the first 
yams of the season is a solemn ceremony. The women 
may take no partin it; indeed for five days previously they 
may not even shew themselves on any pretext, and must 
hide in the forest. But the men of other tribes are invited 
to share in the festivity. Onthe day of the ceremony seven 
or eight yams are dug up with the greatest precaution, wrapt 
in leaves, and carried before the great wooden images, ten 
or twelve feet high, rudely carved in human form and painted 
black, red, and white, which represent the ancestors of the 
tribe. Special pots, only used on these occasions, are then 
disinterred by boys, who cook the new yams in them, eat 
them, and afterwards bury the pots in the places where they 
found them. Thereupon the chief or the oldest man mounts 
a ladder and addresses the crowd in a long and voluble 
harangue, telling them how their forefathers always respected 
the feast of the first yams, and exhorting the young men of 
the tribe to do the same in the time to come. After that, 
_ turning towards the ancestral images, he prays them to give 

a good crop of yams every year to the people and their 
descendants, adjuring them to remember how, while they were 
still on earth, they always ate to their heart’s content, and 
beseeching them to reflect that their sons and grandsons 
naturally desire to do the same. When the orator has 
finished his discourse, and his hearers have signified their 
approval of his eloquence by a loud grunt, the new yams are 


dressed and eaten, each family cooking them in a pot of its 


own.” 


1 «í Native Stories from Santa Cruz 2 Glaumont, ‘La culture de 
and Reef Islands,” translated by the ligname et du taro en Nouvelle- 
Rev. W. O’Ferrall, Journal of the Calédonie,” JL’ Anthropologie, vii 
Anthropological Institute, xxxiv. (1904) (1897) pp. 43-45. 
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Ceremonies At the close of the rice harvest in the East Indian island 
observed at 


Á of Buru, each clan (euna) meets at a common sacramental 
eating the i; p : 
new rice in meal, to which every member of the clan is bound to contribute 
a a little of the new rice. This meal is called “eating the soul 
of the rice,’ a name which clearly indicates the sacramental 
character of the repast. Some of the rice is also set apart 
and offered to the spirits’? Amongst the Alfoors of Mina- 
hassa, in the north of Celebes, the priest sows the first 
rice-seed and plucks the first ripe rice in each field. This 
rice he roasts and grinds into meal, and gives some of 
it to each of the household.? Shortly before the rice- 
harvest in Bolang Mongondo, another district of Celebes, an 
offering is made of a small pig or a fowl. Then the priest 
plucks a little rice, first on his own field and next on those 
of his neighbours. All the rice thus plucked by him he 
dries along with his own, and then gives it back to the 
respective owners, who have it ground and boiled. When it 
is boiled the women take it back, with an egg, to the priest, 
who offers the egg in sacrifice and returns the rice to the 
women. Of this rice every member of the family, down to 
the youngest child, must partake. After this ceremony 
every one is free to get in his rice? 

On the north coast of Ceram every owner of a rice-field 
begins planting by making six holes in the middle of the 
field and depositing rice-seed in them. When the crop is 
ripe, the rice which has sprouted from these six holes must 
be the first to be reaped and the first to be eaten by the 
owner at the common harvest-feast of the village. When all 
the owners of the fields have thus partaken of the rice that 
was first planted and first reaped in their fields, the other 
villagers may help themselves to rice out of the pot. Not 
till this feast has been held may the owners of rice-fields sell 
their rice* Among the Kayans of Central Borneo, who, as 
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we have seen, believe rice to be animated by a soul, before 
a family partakes of the new rice at harvest, a priestess must 
touch the face and breast of every person with a magical 
instrument (kae pare?) consisting of the husk of a certain 
fruit adorned with strings of beads. After this ceremony has 
been performed on every member of the family, he or she 
eats a few grains of the new rice and drinks a little water. 
When all have complied with this ritual, the feast begins.” 
Amongst the Burghers or Badagas, a tribe of the 
Neilgherry Hills in Southern India, the first handful of seed 
is sown and the first sheaf reaped by a Curumbar—a man 
of a different tribe, the members of which the Burghers 
` regard as sorcerers. The grain contained in the first 
sheaf “is that day reduced to meal, made into cakes, 
and, being offered as a first-fruit oblation, is, together 
with the remainder of the sacrificed animal, partaken of by 
the Burgher and the whole of his family, as the meat of a 
federal offering and sacrifice”? Amongst the Coorgs of 
Southern India the man who is to cut the first sheaf of rice 
at harvest is chosen by an astrologer. At sunset the whole 
household takes a hot bath and then goes to the rice-field, 
where the chosen reaper cuts an armful of rice with a new 
sickle, and distributes two or more stalks to all present. 
Then all return to the threshing-floor. A bundle of leaves 
is adorned with a stalk of rice and fastened to the post in 
the centre of the threshing-floor. Enough of the new rice is 
now threshed, cleaned, and ground to provide flour for the 
= dough-cakes which each member of the household is to eat. 
Then they go to the door of the house, where the mistress 
washes the feet of the sheaf-cutter, and presents to him, and 
after him to all the rest, a brass vessel full of milk, honey, 
and sugar, from which each person takes a draught. Next 
the man who cut the sheaf kneads a cake of rice-meal, 
plantains, milk, honey, seven new rice corns, seven pieces 


Nederlandsch Aardrijkskundig Genoot- 1907),i. 117 sg. In the latter passage 
schap, Tweede Serie, x. (1893) pp. ‘‘ ist jeder” is a misprint for “isst 
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1 See above, vol. i. pp. 184 59g. 3 H, Harkness, Description of a 
2 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, J Centraal Singular Aboriginal Race inhabiting 
Borneo (Leyden, 1900), i. 156; id, the Summit of the Neilgherry fills 
Quer durch Borneo (Leyden, 1904- (London, 1832), pp. 56 sg. 
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of coco-nut, and so on, Every one receives a little of 
this cake on an Ashvatha leaf, and eats it. The cere- 
mony is then over and the sheaf-cutter mixes with the 
company. When he was engaged in cutting the rice no 
one might touch him! Among the Hindoos of Southern 
India the eating of the new rice is the occasion of a family 
festival called Pongol. The new rice is boiled in a new 
pot on a fire which is kindled at noon on the day when, 
according to Hindoo astrologers, the sun enters the tropic 
of Capricorn. The boiling of the pot is watched with 
great anxiety by the whole family, for as the milk boils, so 
will the coming year be. If the milk boils rapidly, the 
year will be prosperous; but it will be the reverse if the 
milk boils slowly. Some of the new boiled rice is offered 
to the image of Ganesa; then every one partakes of it. 
In some parts of Northern India the festival of the new 
crop is known as Navan, that is, “new grain.” When the 
crop is ripe, the owner takes the omens, goes to the field, 
plucks five or six ears of barley in the spring crop and one 
of the millets in the autumn harvest. This is brought home, 
parched, and mixed with coarse sugar, butter, and curds 
Some of it is thrown on the fire in the name of the village 
gods and deceased ancestors; the rest is eaten by the 
family? At Gilgit, in the Hindoo Koosh, before wheat- 
harvest begins, a member of every household gathers a 
handful of ears of corn secretly at dusk. A few of the 
ears are hung up over the door of the house, and the rest 
are roasted next morning, and eaten steeped in milk. The 
day is spent in rejoicings, and next morning the harvest 
begins.* 
Ceremonies The Chams of Binh-Thuan, in Indo-China, may not reap 
a the rice-harvest until they have offered the first-fruits to 
Chams at Po-Nagar, the goddess of agriculture, and have consumed 
ae them sacramentally. These first -fruits are gathered from 
ee certain sacred fields called Hamou-Klék-Laoa or “fields of 


the new 


: 1 Ch. E. Gover, The Folk-songs of Asiatic Society, N.S., v. (1871 
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secret tillage,” which are both sown and reaped with 
peculiar ceremonies. Apparently the tilling of the earth 
is considered a crime which must be perpetrated secretly 
and afterwards atoned for. On a lucky day in June, at 
the first cock-crow, two men lead the buffaloes and the 
plough to the sacred field, round which they draw three 
furrows in profound silence and then retire. Afterwards at 
dawn the owner of the land comes lounging by, as if by the 
merest chance. At sight of the furrows he stops, pretends 
to be much surprised, and cries out, “ Who has been secretly 
ploughing my field this night?” Hastening home, he kills 
a kid or some fowls, cooks the victuals, and prepares five 
quids of betel, some candles, a flask of oil, and lustral 
water of three different sorts. With these offerings and 
the plough drawn by the buffaloes, he returns to the field, 
where he lights the candles and spreading out the victuals 
worships Po-Nagar and the other deities, saying: “I know 
not who has secretly ploughed my field this night. Pardon, 
ye gods, those who have done this wrong. Accept these 
offerings. Bless us. Suffer us to proceed with this work.” 
Then, speaking in the name of the deities, he gives the 
reassuring answer, “All right. Plough away!” With 
the lustral water he washes or sprinkles the buffaloes, the 
yoke, and the plough. The oil serves to anoint the plough 
and to pour libations on the ground. The five quids of 
betel are buried in the field. Thereupon the owner sows a 
handful of rice on the three furrows that have been traced, 
and eats the victuals with his people. After all these rites 
have been duly performed, he may plough and sow his 
land as he likes. When the rice has grown high enough in 
this “field of secret tillage” to hide pigeons, offerings of 
ducks, eggs, and fowls are made to the deities; and fresh 
offerings, which generally consist of five plates of rice, two 
boiled fowls, a bottle of spirits, and five quids of betel, are 
made to Po-Nagar and the rest at the time when the rice 
is in bloom. Finally, when the rice in “the field of secret 
tillage” is ripe, it has to be reaped before any of the rest. 
Offerings of food, such as boiled fowls, plates of rice, cakes, 
and so forth, are spread out on the field; a candle is lit, 
and a priest or, in his absence, the owner prays to the 
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guardian deities to come and partake of the food set before 
them. After that the owner of the land cuts three stalks 
of rice with a sickle in the middle of the field, then he cuts 
three handfuls at the side, and places the whole in a napkin. 
These are the first-fruits offered to Po-Nagar, the goddess 
of agriculture. On being taken home the rice from the 
three handfuls is husked, pounded in a mortar, and presented 
to the goddess with these words: “Taste, O goddess, these 
first-fruits which have just been reaped.” This rice is 
afterwards eaten, while the straw and husks are burned. 
Having eaten the first-fruits of the rice, the owner takes the 
three stalks cut in the middle of the field, passes them 
through the smoke of the precious eagle-wood, and hangs 
them up in his house, where they remain till the next 
sowing-time comes round. The grain from these three 
stalks will form the seed of the three furrows in “the field 
of secret tillage” Not till these ceremonies have been 
performed is the proprietor at liberty to reap the rest of 
that field and all the others.’ 

The ceremony of eating the new yams at Onitsha, on 
the Niger, is thus described: “Each headman brought out 
six yams, and cut down young branches of palm-leaves and 
placed them before his gate, roasted three of the yams, 
and got some kola-nuts and fish. After the yam is roasted, 
the Lzbza, or country doctor, takes the yam, scrapes it 
into a sort of meal, and divides it into halves; he then > 
takes one piece, and places it on the lips of the person who 
is going to eat the new yam. The eater then blows up 
the steam from the hot yam, and afterwards pokes the 
whole into his mouth, and says, ‘I thank God for being 
permitted to eat the new yam’; he then begins to chew it 
heartily, with fish likewise.” ? 

Among the Ewe negroes of West Africa the eating of the 
new yams is the greatest festival of the year; it usually falls 
at the beginning of September, and its character is predomi- 
nantly religious. We possess a native account of the festival 

UE, Aymonier, “Les Tchames et (London, 1859), pp. 287 sg. Mr. 
leurs religions,” Revue de Phistoire des Taylor's information is repeated in 
Religions, xxiv. (1891) pp. 272-274. West African Countries and Peoples, 


2 S. Crowther and J. C. Taylor, by J. Africanus B. Horton (London 
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as it is celebrated by the tribe of the Hos in Togoland. 
When the yams are ripe and ready to be dug up and brought 
home, two days are devoted to cleansing the town of all ills, 
whether spiritual or material, as a solemn preparation for the 
ensuing celebration. When these rites of purification, which 
will be described in a later part of this work, have been 
accomplished, then, in the words of the native account, “ the 
people make ready to eat the new yams. And the manner 
of making ready consists in going to the fields and digging 
the yams. However, they do not bring them home but lay 
them down somewhere on the way. The reason why they 
do not bring them home is that the people have not yet been 
on the place where they sacrifice to the deity. When they 
wish to go thither, the way to the sacrificial place of Agbasia 
must first be cleared of grass. Afterwards the people come 
with their drums, which they beat loudly. When they are 
come to the place of sacrifice, they first raise two great 
mounds of earth, and they bring to the place of sacrifice 
palm wine, uncooked and cooked yams, and meal mixed 
with oil. First of all the uncooked yams are cut in two 
through the middle, and then this prayer is offered : ‘ Agbasia, 
thou art he who has given the yams; therefore here is thine 
own! We thank thee sincerely. May the eating of the 
yams bea great joy, and may no quarrelintervene!’ There- 
upon they lay down on the ground yams mixed with oil and 
not mixed with oil. In doing so they say to Agbasia, ‘He 
who eats not the white yams, to him belong the yams mixed 
with oil; and he who eats not the yams mixed with oil, to 
him belong the white yams.’ They do the same with the 
meal that is mixed with oil and with the meal that is not 
mixed with oil. Thereby they say: ‘ Here we bring thee all 
that thou hast given us. Eat thereof what thou pleasest!’ 
After that they pour palm wine into one pot and water into 
another, and say, ‘When one has eaten, one drinks water,’ 
Thereby the drums sound, songs are sung, and the priest says : 
‘Our father Agbasia, we pray thee, let us hear no more evil 
but good only! When women are with child, let them bear 
twins and triplets, that we may increase and multiply! 
When the time for sowing the yams comes again, make it to 
rain upon them even more than hitherto, in order that we 
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Thereupon the priest pours water on one of the mounds, 
makes a paste with it, and calls the people thither. Then 
he dips his finger in the slime and smears it on their brows, 
temples, and breasts, saying, ‘This is the slime of Agbasia, 
wherewith I smear you, that ye may remain in life? After 
that they disperse and go home.” Further, the prayers and 
offerings of the individual peasants on the occasion of the 
yam festival are described as follows. “Inthe evening, when 
the town is swept clean, the people go to the fields to fetch 
yams, which, however, they may not yet bring into the town 
and therefore they hide them in the forest. As soon as the 
high priest quits the town next morning to go to the 
sacrificial place of his god, the women set out to fetch the 
yams which they had deposited. Now they begin to cook. 
Many people kill fowls or goats, and others buy fish for the 
festival. When the yams are sodden, a little is broken off, 
mixed with oil, and laid, together with uncooked yams, on 
the ground at the entrance to the homestead. Thereby the 
house-father says: ‘That belongs to all those (gods) who 
abide at the fence. He does the same under the door of 
the house and says: ‘That belongs to all those (gods) who 
dwell with me’ Then he goes to the loom, and brings it 
its offering, and says : ‘That belongs to all the “ Artificers ” 
who have helped me in weaving. After that he lays all . 
his charms on a mat spread in the house, and brings them 
also their offering, and speaks with them. 

“Another account describes the priestly functions of the 
house-father still more fully. Every house-father takes a 
raw piece of yam and goes with it to his loom (agdaz7) and 
prays: ‘May the Artificers take this yam and eat! When 
they practise their art, may it prosper!’ Again he takes 
a raw yam and goes with it under the house-door and 
prays: ‘O my guardian-spirit (aklama) and all ye gods 
who pay heed to this house, come and eat yams! When I 
also eat of them, may I remain healthy and nowhere feel 
pain! May my housemates all remain healthy!’ After 
he has invoked their protection on his family, he takes a 
cooked yam, crumbles it on a stone, and mixes it with red 
oil, With this mixture he goes again to the loom and prays 
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as before. But even that is not the end of the worship of 
the Artificers. He again crumbles a cooked yam, but this 
time he does not mix it with red oil; he goes to the entrance 
of the homestead and prays again to the loom: ‘He among 
the Artificers who does not relish yams mixed with oil, let 
him come and take the white yam and eat it!’ From 
there he goes again under the house-door and prays: ‘He 
of my guardian gods and he of the watchers of the house 
who likes not yams mixed with oil, let him come and take 
the white yam from my hand and eat!’ From the house- 
door he steps into the midst of the chamber and says: 
‘ He who relishes not the yams mixed with oil, may eat the 
white ; he who relishes not the white may eat the red; and 
he who relishes not the red may eat the uncooked!’ With 
this prayer he has completed his duties as house-priest. 
Just as the weaver prays to his loom, so the hunter prays 
to his musket, the smith to his hammer and anvil, and the 
carpenter to his plane and saw. 

“ Now, while the free people begin to cook the yams so 
soon as the priest has left the town, the slaves of the Earth 
Gods, the 7ro#/uwo, must first as children perform their duties 
to the priest of their gods. Each of these children receives 
from his parents on the morning of the Yam Festival two 
pieces of yam, which he brings to the priest of his god. The 
priest cuts off a small piece of the yam and divides the piece 
again into four pieces. The child kneels before him and 
lolls out his tongue. Holding two of these pieces of yam 
in his hands, the priest utters a prayer over the child and 
touches his tongue five times with the pieces of yam. Then 
the child stretches his hands out, each of which the priest 
touches five times with the same pieces of yam and prays 
as before. Then he touches both feet of the child five times 
and prays for the third time. He takes half of the cowry- 
shells which the child has brought, fastens them on a string, 
and hangs it round the child’s neck. Thereby the child gets 
leave to eat new yams. 

“ After all these preparations the yams are pounded into 
a mash, and every one calls his brother, that he may eat 
with him. When the meal is over, the people are called 
together to amuse themselves and to drink palm wine. In 
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the afternoon every one bathes, puts on a new garment, and 
girds himself with a new loin-cloth.” ? 

The Ashantees celebrate the festival of the new yams 
early in September ; until it is over none of the people may 
taste of the new yams. “The Yam Custom,” we are told, 
“is like the Saturnalia ; neither theft, intrigue, nor assault 
are punishable during the continuance, but the grossest 
liberty prevails, and each sex abandons itself to its passions.” 
An eye-witness has described the scene at Coomassie, the 
capital: “The next morning the King ordered a large 
quantity of rum to be poured into brass pans, in various 
parts of the town ; the crowd pressing around, and drinking 
like hogs ; freemen and slaves, women and children, striking, 
kicking, and trampling each other under foot, pushed head 
foremost into the pans, and spilling much more than they 
drank. In less than an hour, excepting the principal men, 
not a sober person was to be seen, parties of four, reeling 
and rolling under the weight of another, whom they affected 
to be carrying home; strings of women covered with red 
paint, hand in hand, falling down like rows of cards; the 
commonest mechanics and slaves furiously declaiming on 
state palavers ; the most discordant music, the most obscene 
songs, children of both sexes prostrate in insensibility. All 
wore their handsomest cloths, which they trailed after them 
to a great length, in a drunken emulation of extravagance 
and dirtiness.” About a hundred persons, mostly culprits 
reserved for the purpose, used to be sacrificed at this festival 
in Coomassie. All the chiefs killed several slaves that their 
blood might flow into the hole from which the new yam was 
taken. Such as could not afford to kill slaves took the head 
of a slave who had already been sacrificed and placed it in 


1J. Spieth, Die Hwe-Stimme the child is a girl, she is married to 
(Berlin, 1906), PP. 304-310, 340; the priests son; if it is a boy, he 
compare 7d. pp. 435, 480, 768. The serves the priest until his mother has 


“ slaves of the Earth-gods” are children 


whom women have obtained through 
prayers offered to Agbasia, the greatest 
of the Earth-gods. When such a child 
is born, it is regarded as the slave of 
Agbasia; and the mother dedicates it 
to the service of the god, as in simi- 
lar circumstances Hannah dedicated 
Samuel to the Lord (1 Samuel i.) If 


given birth to a girl whom she ex- 
changes for the boy. See J. Spieth, 
op. cit, pp. 448-450. In all such 
cases the original idea probably was 
that the child has been begotten in the 
woman by the god and therefore be- 
longs to hin as to his father, in the 
literal sense of the word. 
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the hole. About ten days after these ceremonies the whole 
of the royal household ate new yams for the first time in the 
market-place, the King himself being in attendance. Next 
day he and his captains set off before sunrise to perform their 
annual ablutions in the river Dah; almost all the inhabitants 
of the capital followed him, so that the streets appeared to 
be deserted. The following day the King, attended by his 
suite, washed in the marsh at the south-east end of the town 
and laved the water not only over himself but also over the 
chairs, stools, gold and silver plate, and the articles of furniture 
which were set aside for his special use. From another 
account it appears that the King of Ashantee must eat the 
new yams before any of his subjects was at liberty to do so.” 
Similarly in the West African kingdom of Assinie, which 
forms part of the French possessions of Senegal, the king 
must eat the new yams eight full days before the people 
may taste them.’ 

A second festival of yams used to be celebrated at 
Coomassie in December, when the king or a fetish priest 
consecrated the new yams before they could be eaten by 
common folk. On one of the days of this December 
celebration all the laws were suspended, and every man 
might do what seemed good in his own eyes: he might 
even, contrary to custom, look at the king’s wives, to 
the number of several hundreds, when they returned with 
the king and his suite from washing in the fetish water 
of Tana. All that day drinking went on, and the noise 
and uproar were prolonged far into the night. Early 
in the morning a human victim was sacrificed: the first 
man found near the gates of the palace was seized, 
butchered, and cut in pieces, and the executioners danced 
with the bleeding fragments of the victim in their hands or 
fastened round their necks. Before he ate of the new yams 
the king washed himself in fetish water brought from distant 
springs, and the chiefs performed similar ablutions.* In 


1T. E. Bowdich, Mission from 3 J. C. Reichenbach, ‘Etude sur 
Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, New le royaume d’Assinie,” Bulletin de la 
Edition (London, 1873), pp. 226-229. Société de Géographie (Paris), vii.ème 
2 A. B. Ellis, Zhe Tshi-speaking Série, xi. (1890) p. 349. 
Peoples of the Gold Coast (London, 4 Ramseyer and Kühne, Four 
1887), pp. 229 59. Years in Ashantee (London, 1875), pp. 
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Benin the new yams might not be eaten until the king had 
performed certain ceremonies, among which one is said to 
have been a pretence of making a yam to grow in a pot. 
Dancing, merrymaking, and farces or plays formed part of 
the festival; the city was crowded with people, and they 
indulged in a regular orgie.’ 

Among the Nandi of British East Africa, when the 
eleusine grain is ripening in autumn, every woman who owns 
a cornfield goes out into it with her daughters, and they all 
pluck some of the ripe grain. Each of the women then 
fixes one grain in her necklace and chews another, which she 
rubs on her forehead, throat, and breast. No mark of joy 
escapes them ; sorrowfully they cut a basketful of the new 
corn, and carrying it home place it in the loft to dry. As 
the ceiling is of wickerwork, a good deal of the grain drops 
through the crevices and falls into the fire, where it explodes 
with a crackling noise. The people make no attempt to 
prevent this waste ; for they regard the crackling of the grain 
in the fire as a sign that the souls of the dead are partaking 
of it. A few days later porridge is made from the new grain 
and served up with milk at the evening meal. All the 
members of the family take some of the porridge and dab it 
on the walls and roofs of the huts; also they put a little in 
their mouths and spit it out towards the east and on the out- 
side of the huts. Then, holding up some of the grain in his 
hand, the head of the family prays to God for health and 
strength, and likewise for milk, and everybody present repeats 
the words of the prayer after him? Amongst the Baganda, 
when the beans were ripe, a woman would call her eldest 
son to eat some of the first which she cooked; if she 
neglected to do so, it was believed that she would incur 
the displeasure of the gods and fall ill. After the meal her 
husband jumped over her, and the beans might thereafter 
be eaten by all.® 

Amongst the Caffres of Natal and Zululand, no one 
may eat of the new fruits till after a festival which marks 


147-1513 E. Perregaux, Chez les 2 A.C. Hollis, The Nandi (Oxford, 
Achantt (Neuchatel, 1906), pp. 1909), pp: 46 sg. 
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the beginning of the Caffre year and falls at the end of Festivalof 


December or the beginning of January. All the people 
assemble at the king’s kraal, where they feast and dance. 
Before they separate the “dedication of the people” takes 
place. Various fruits of the earth, as corn, mealies, and 
pumpkins, mixed with the flesh of a sacrificed animal and 
with “ medicine,” are boiled in great pots, and a little of 
this food is placed in each man’s mouth by the king 
himself. After thus partaking of the sanctified fruits, a 
man is himself sanctified for the whole year, and may 
immediately get in his crops.’ It is believed that if any 
man were to partake of the new fruits before the festival, 
` he would die ;? if he were detected, he would be put to 
death, or at least all his cattle would be taken from him? 
The holiness of the new fruits is well marked by the rule 
that they must be cooked in a special pot which is used 
only for this purpose, and on a new fire kindled by a 
magician through the friction of two sticks which are called 
“husband and wife.” These sticks are prepared by the 
sorcerers from the wood of the Uzwati tree and belong 
exclusively to the chief. The “wife” is the shorter of the 
two. When the magician has kindled the new fire on 
which the new fruits are to be cooked, he hands the fire- 
sticks back to the chief, for no other hand may touch them ; 
and they are then put away till they are required next 
season, The sticks are regarded as in a measure sacred, 
and no one, except the chiefs personal servant, may go to 
the side of the hut where they are kept. No pot but the 
one used for the preparation of this feast may be set on a 
fire made by the friction of the “husband and wife.” When 
the feast is over, the fire is carefully extinguished, and the 
pot is put away with the fire-sticks, where it remains un- 
touched for another year.‘ 

A remarkable feature of the festival, as it is observed at 


1 F. Speckmann, Die Hermanns- Religious System of the Amazulu, Part 


burger Mission in Afrika (Hermanns- 
burg, 1876), pp. 150 sg. 
2 L. Grout, Zuľu-land (Philadelphia, 
N.D.), p- 161. 
8 (South African) Folk-lore Journal, 
i. (1879) p. 135; Rev. H. Callaway, 
PT. V. VOL. II 


iii. p. 389 note. 

t Rev. J. Macdonald, Lzeht cn 
Africa, Second Edition (London, 1890), 
pp. 216 sg. On the conception of the 
two fire-sticks as husband and wife, 
see The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 208 sgg. 
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the court of the Zulu king, is a dance performed by the 
king himself in a mantle of grass or, according to another 
account, of herbs and corn-leaves. This mantle is afterwards 
burnt and its ashes are scattered and trodden into the 
ground by cattle. Further, it is worthy of notice that 
the festival is described as a saturnalia, and we are told 
that “a great deal of noise and dancing goes on, and people 
are not supposed to be responsible for what they say or 
do”? Thus, for example, among the Pondos the festival 
includes a period of license, during the continuance of 
which the chief abdicates his functions and any crime may 
be committed with impunity. The description of the 
Pondo festival comprises so many interesting features that 
I will reproduce it entire. “When a Pondo chief is to 
hold the feast of first-fruits, some of his people procure a 
ripe plant of the gourd family, pumpkin or calabash, from 
another tribe. This is cooked; the inside cleaned out, 
and the rind made ready for use as a vessel. It is then 
presented to the chief with much ceremony. The first- 
fruits are now brought forward, and a sacrifice, generally a 
young bull, is offered, after which the feast commences, 
The chief issues certain orders for the conduct of the pro- 
ceedings, tastes the fruits which are served in the gourd- 
dish with which he has been presented, and then abdicates 
all his functions while the festival lasts. The cattle from 
all the neighbouring villages are collected in the vicinity, 
and now they are brought together, and the bulls incited to 
fight to determine which is to be king among them for the 
next year. The young people engage in games and dances, 
feats of strength and running. After these are over the 
whole community give themselves over to disorder, de- 
bauchery, and riot. In their bull-fights and games they 
but did honour to the powers of nature, and now, as they 
eat and drink, the same powers are honoured in another 
form and by other rites. There is no one in authority to 
keep order, and every man does what seems good in his 


pa eer The a of Natal Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir 
ndon, 1857), p. 27; N. Isaacs, London, 190. . 270. T 
Travels and Aen A in Eastern : age PEE oa 


Africa (London, 1836), ii. 293; 2 J. Macdonald, of, cit. p. 189. 
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own eyes, Should a man stab his neighbour he escapes 
all punishment, and so too with all other crimes against the 
person, property, and morality. People are even permitted 
to abuse the chief to his face, an offence which at any other 
time would meet with summary vengeance and an uncere- 
monious dispatch to join the ancestors. While the feast 
continues, a deafening noise is kept up by drumming, shout- 
ing, hand-clapping, and every kind of instrument that can be 
made to emit sound. Men advance to the chief and ex- 
plain their origin, and also the object they hold sacred, by 
imitating the sounds and movements of their most sacred 
animal. This is the person’s totem. Others imitate the 
gurgling made by an enemy when stabbed in the throat. 
Those who adopt this latter emblem are known as ‘children 
of the spear. When the ceremonies, revels, and mummeries 
are ended, the chief repairs to his accustomed place, and 
sitting down there, by that act resumes his kingly functions. 
He calls the bravest of his braves before him, who is 
immediately clothed and decorated with skins of animals 
suggestive of courage and strategy. He performs a dance 
amid the frenzied shouting of the multitude, after which the 
chief declares the festival at an end and harvest com- 
menced.”! Another writer, speaking of the Zulu festival 
of first-fruits as it was celebrated in the time of the 
ferocious despot Chaka, says that “at this period the 
chiefs are allowed to converse unreservedly with the 
king, speaking with great freedom, and in some measure 
to be dictatorial.”* Again, another traveller, who visited 
the Zulus in the reign of King Panda, tells us that “in 
spite of the practice of the most absolute despotism there 
are three days in the year when the nation in its turn has 
the right to call the king to a severe account for his acts. 
It is at the general assembly of the warriors, when the 
maize is ripe, that the lively discussions take place and the 
questions are put to which the king must answer at once 
in a manner satisfactory to the people. I have then seen 
his Light in Africa, Second Edition 


1 Rev. J. Macdonald, Keligion 
and Myth (London, 1893), pp. 136- 
138, from manuscript notes furnished 
by J. Sutton. Mr. Macdonald has 
described the custom more briefly in 


(London, 1890), p. 189. 
2 N. Isaacs, Travels and Advent- 
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simple warriors come leaping from the ranks, assume the 
style of fluent and excessively energetic orators, and not 
only confront the fiery glare of Panda, but even attack him 
before everybody, blame his acts, call them infamous and 
base, compel him to vindicate his conduct, and then refute 
his vindication by dissecting it and exposing its falsehood, 
finally proceeding to haughty threats and winding up the 


Traces of harangue with a gesture of contempt.” 1 Such liberties 
Cate taken with the despotic Zulu kings seem to point to a time 
of Zulu when they too, like the Pondo chiefs, abdicated or were 
a. deposed during the festival. Perhaps we may even go a 
custom of step further. We have seen that on this occasion the Zulu 
pee ea king dances in a mantle of grass or of herbs and corn- 
eee leaves, which is afterwards burnt and the ashes scattered 


and trodden into the ground. This custom seems clearly 
intended to promote the fertility of the earth, and in earlier 
times the same end may have been compassed by burning 
the king himself and dispersing his ashes ; for we have seen 
that a Bechuana tribe, of the same Bantu stock as the 
Zulus, were wont to sacrifice a human victim for the good 
of the crops and to scatter his ashes over the ground? In 
this connexion it should be borne in mind that we have 
found independent evidence of a custom of putting the 
Zulu king to death whenever his bodily strength began to 
fail.® 


1 A. Delegorgue, Voyage dans 27), L. Grout (Zu/u-land, p. 162), and 


lV Afrique Australe (Paris, 1847), ii. 
237. 

2 Above, vol. i. p. 240. 

3 See The Dying God, pp. 36 sg. 
On the Zulu festival of first-fruits see 
also T. Arbousset et F. Daumas, 
Voyage d Exploration au Nord-Est de 
la Colonie du Cap de Bonne Espé- 
rance (Paris, 1843), pp. 308 sg. ; G. 
Fritsch, Die Eingeborenen Siid- Afrikas 
(Breslau, 1872), p. 143. Fritsch 
mentions that after executing a grot- 
esque dance in the presence of the 
assembled multitude the king gives 
formal permission to eat of the new 
fruits by dashing a gourd or calabash 
to the ground, This ceremony of 
breaking the calabash is mentioned 
also by J. Shooter (Xafirs of Natal, p. 


Mr. Dudley Kidd (Zhe Essential 
Kafir, p. 271). According to this 
last writer the calabash is filled with 
boiled specimens of the new fruits, and 
the king sprinkles the people with the 
cooked food, frequently spitting it out 
on them. Mr. Grout tells us (/c.) 
that at the ceremony a bull is killed 
and its gall drunk by the king and the 
people. In killing it the warriors 
must use nothing but their naked 
hands. The flesh of the bull is given 
to the boys to eat what they like and 
burn the rest; the men may not taste 
it. See L. Grout, of. cit. p. 161. Ac- 
cording to Shooter, two bulls are 
killed ; the first is black, the second 
of another colour. The boys who eat 
the beef of the black bull may not 
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Among the Bechuanas it is a rule that before they 
partake of the new crops they must purify themselves. 
The purification takes place at the commencement of the 
new year on a day in January which is fixed by the chief. 
It begins in the great kraal of the tribe, where all the adult 
males assemble. Each of them takes in his hand leaves of 
a gourd called by the natives /erotse (described as something 
between a pumpkin and a vegetable marrow); and having 
crushed the leaves he anoints with the expressed juice his 
big toes and his navel; many people indeed apply the 
juice to all the joints of their body, but the better-informed 
say that this is a vulgar departure from ancient custom. 
After this ceremony in the great kraal every man goes 
home to his own kraal, assembles all the members of his 
family, men, women, and children, and smears them all 
with the juice of the /ærotse leaves. Some of the leaves are 
also pounded, mixed with milk in a large wooden dish, and 
given to the dogs to lap up. Then the porridge plate of 
each member of the family is rubbed with the J/erotse leaves. 
When this purification has been completed, but not before, 
the people are free to eat of the new crops. On the night 
after the purification every man was bound, as a matter of 
ritual, to sleep with his chief wife. If she had been unfaith- 
ful to him duiing the past year, it was incumbent on her to 
confess her sin before she fulfilled her part of the ceremony. 
Having confessed she was purified by a medicine-man, who 
fumigated her with the smoke produced by burning a bean 
plant. Thereupon husband and wife cut each other slightly 
under the navel, and each of them rubbed his or her blood, 
mixed with “medicine,” into the others wound. That 
completed the purification of the woman, and the pair might 
now proceed with the rest of the rite. Should a married 
man be from home at the time when the annual purification 


“the strength of the bull is supposed 


drink till the next morning, else the 
to enter into the king, thereby prolong- 


king would be defeated in war or 
See 


visited with some personal misfortune. 
See Shooter, of. cit. pp. 26 sg. Ac- 
cording to another account the sacrifice 
of the bull, performed by the warriors 
of a particular regiment with their 
bare hands, takes place several weeks 
before the festival of first-fruits, and 


ing his health and strength.” 
D. Leslie, Among the Zulus and 
Amatongas* (Edinburgh, 1875), p. 91. 
For a general account of the Caffre 
festival of first-fruits, see Dudley Kidd, 
The Essential Kafir (London, 1904), 
pp. 270-272. 
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ceremony is performed, he is thought to be in a very sad 
plight; indeed his chances of surviving for another year are 
supposed to be small. On his return home, he dare not 
enter his own house, for he would pollute it, and if even 
his shadow were to fall on one of his children, the child 
would die. He must wait till his wife comes to him and 
brings him a calabash of water to drink, which is a sign 
that she has waited for his return to perform the rite of 
purification together. But if she does not bring the 
water, he knows that in his absence she has performed the 
rite with some other man, and it becomes necessary to 
purge her by means of fumigation and blood-letting, as 
described before. But even when that purgation is com- 
pleted, husband and wife may not indulge in connubial 
intercourse for the rest of the year, that is, until the 
next annual purification has taken place. The Bechuanas 
think that “any breach of this rule will be punished with 
supernatural penalties—the husband, wife, or child will die.”? 

Among the Matabele, another Bantu tribe of South 
Africa, no one might partake of the new fruits till the king 
had first tasted of them; any one who was known to have 
broken the law was instantly put to death. On this 
occasion the regiments assembled at Bulawayo, the capital, 
and danced in a great semicircle before the king, who 
occasionally joined in the dance. When he did so, the. 
medicine-men and their satellites, armed with thorn-bushes, 
rushed about among the dancers and incited them to fresh 


1 Rev. W. C. Willoughby, ‘* Notes 
on the Totemism of the Becwana,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
XxxV. (1905) pp. 311-313. It is very 
remarkable that among several Bantu 
tribes the cohabitation of husband and 
wife is enjoined as a religious or magical 
rite on a variety of solemn occasions, 
such as after the death of a son or 
daughter, the circumcision of a child, 
the first menstruation of a daughter, 
the occupation of a new house or of a 
new village, etc. For examples see 
C. W. Hobley, Zihnology of A-Kamba 
and other East African Tribes (Cam- 
bridge, 1910), pp. 58, 59, 60, 65, 67, 
69, 74; H. A. Junod, * Les Con- 
ceptions physiologiques des Bantou 


Sud-Africains et leurs tabous,” Revue 
@ Ethnographie et de Sociologie, i. 
(1910) p. 148; Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe 
Baganda (London, 1911), pp. 48, 144, 
357, 363, 378, 428, etc. ; 4%, “ Fur- 
ther Notes on the Manners and 
Customs of the Baganda,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxii. 
(1902) pp. 59, 61. Among the 
Baganda the act of stepping or leaping 
over a woman is regarded as equiva- 
lent to cohabitation with her, and is 
accepted as a ritual substitute for it 
(J. Roscoe, Tke Baganda, p. 357 note). 
The ideas on which this custom of 
ceremonial cohabitation is based are 
by no means clear, 
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efforts by a vigorous application of the thorns to the bodies 
of such as seemed to flag. The king’s wives also sang and 
danced before him in long lines, holding the marriage ring in 
their right hands and green boughs in their left. On the 
third day of the festival hundreds of oxen were sacrificed : 
the flesh and blood of the black or sacred cattle were 
converted into charms; while the carcases of the rest were 
cut up and distributed among the people, who feasted upon 
them. The fourth day was specially set apart for the 
ceremony of the first-fruits. In the morning all the people 
went down to the river to wash, and on their return a witch- 
doctor or medicine-man took a dish of the new vegetables 
and corn, mixed with charms, and scattered the contents 
by handfuls among the crowd, who seized and ate them. 
After that the people were free to eat the new crops. 
According to one account, this festival of first-fruits was 
held at the first full moon which followed the summer 
solstice (the twenty-first of December in the southern 
hemisphere) ; according to another account, it took place a 
few days after the full moon of February, which marked the 
beginning of the Matabele year. 

The Ovambo or, as they call themselves, the Ovakuan- 
jama, of South-West Africa, may not partake of the new 
fruits of the osuongo tree, which ripen in February and from 
which an intoxicating beverage is extracted, until certain 
ceremonies have been performed. Among other things 
husband and wife mutually offer each other one of the 
fruits, make white strokes with chalk each on the brow, 
cheeks, and nose of the other, and accompany the action 
with the formal expression of good wishes. If this ceremony, 
which seems to mark the beginning of the New Year, were 
omitted, they believe that they would be attacked by a 
painful disease of the knee-joints which would cripple them. 

The Bororo Indians of Brazil think that it would be 
certain death to eat the new maize before it has been blessed 


accounts supplement each other. I 


1 Ch. Croonenberghs, S.J., ‘La 
féte de la Grande Danse dans le haut 
Zambeze,” Les Missions Catholiques, 
xiv. (1882) pp. 230-234; L. Decle, 
Three Years in Savage Africa (Lon- 
don, 1898), pp. 157 sg. The two 


have combined features from both in 


the text. 
2H. Ténjes, Ovamboland, Land, 


Leute, Mission (Berlin, 1911), pp. 200 
sq. 
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by the medicine-man. ‘The ceremony of blessing it is as 
follows. The half-ripe husk is washed and placed before 
the medicine-man, who by dancing and singing for several 
hours, and by incessant smoking, works himself up into a 
state of ecstasy, whereupon he bites into the husk, trem- 
bling in every limb and uttering shrieks from time to 
time. A similar ceremony is performed whenever a large 
animal or a large fish is killed. The Bororo are firmly per- 
suaded that were any man to touch unconsecrated maize or 
meat, before the ceremony had been completed, he and his 
whole tribe would perish.’ 

Amongst the Creek Indians of North America, the dusk 
or festival of first-fruits was the chief ceremony of the year.’ 
It was held in July or August, when the corn was ripe, and 
marked the end of the old year and the beginning of the 
new one. Before it took place, none of the Indians would 
eat or even handle any part of the new harvest. Some- 
times each town had its own busk ; sometimes several towns 
united to hold one in common. Before celebrating the 
busk, the people provided themselves with new clothes and 
new household utensils and furniture ; they collected their 
old clothes and rubbish, together with all the remaining 
grain and other old provisions, cast them together in one 


1 V, Frič and P. Radin, ‘‘Contribu- 
tions to the Study of the Bororo Indians,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxvi. (1906) p. 392. 


of Adair and Speck. In the text I 
have chiefly followed Adair, our oldest . 
authority. A similar ceremony was 
observed by the Cherokees. See the 


2 The ceremony is described inde- 
pendently by James Adair, History of 
the American Indians (London, 1775), 
pp. 96-111; W. Bartram, Travels 
through North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, East and West Florida (Lon- 
don, 1792), pp. 507 sg. ; A. Hodgson, 
Letters from North America (London, 
1824), i, 131 sg.; B. Hawkins, 
“ Sketch of the Creek Country,” in 
Collections of the Georgia Historical 
Society, iii, (Savannah, 1848) pp. 75- 
78; A. A. M‘Gillivray, in H. R. 
Schoolcraft’s Zndian Tribes of the 
United States (Philadelphia, 1853- 
1856), v. 267 sg.; F. G. Speck, 
Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians 
(Philadelphia, 1909), pp. 112-131. 
The fullest descriptions are those 


description (from an unpublished MS, 
of J. H. Payne, author of Home, Sweet 
Home) in ** Observations on the Creek 
and Cherokee Indians, by William 
Bartram, 1789, with prefatory and 
supplementary notes by E. G. Squier,” 
Transactions of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, vol. iii. Part i. (1853) 
P. 75. The Indians of Alabama also 
held a great festival at their harvest 
in July. They passed the day fast- 
ing, lit a new fire, purged them- 
selves, and offered the first-fruits to 
their Manitoo: the ceremony ended 
with a religious dance. See Bossu, 
Nouveaux Voyages aux Indes occiden- 
tales (Paris, 1768), ii, 54. These 
Indians of Alabama were probably 
either the Creeks or the Cherokees. ` 
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common heap, and consumed them with fire! As a prepara- 
tion for the ceremony, all the fires in the village were extin- 
guished, and the ashes swept clean away. In particular, 
the hearth or altar of the temple was dug up and the ashes 
carried out. Then the chief priest put some roots of the 
button-snake plant, with some green tobacco leaves and a 
little of the new fruits, at the bottom of the fireplace, which 
he afterwards commanded to be covered up with white clay, 
and wetted over with clean water. A thick arbour of green 
branches of young trees was then made over the altar. 
Meanwhile the women at home were cleaning out their 
houses, renewing the old hearths, and scouring all the cook- 
ing vessels that they might be ready to receive the new fire 
and the new fruits.? The public or sacred square was care- 
fully swept of even the smallest crumbs of previous feasts, 
“for fear of polluting the first-fruit offerings.’ Also every 
vessel that had contained or had been used about any food 
during the expiring year was removed from the temple 
before sunset. Then all the men who were not known to 
have violated the law of the first-fruit offering and that of 
marriage during the year were summoned by a crier to 
enter the holy square and observe a solemn fast. But the 
women (except six old ones), the children, and all who had 
not attained the rank of warriors were forbidden to enter 
the square. Sentinels were also posted at the corners of the 
square to keep out all persons deemed impure and all 
animals. A strict fast was then observed for two nights 
and a day, the devotees drinking a bitter decoction of 
button-snake root “in order to vomit and purge their sinful 
bodies.” That the people outside the square might also be 
purified, one of the old men laid down a quantity of green 
tobacco at a corner of the square; this was carried off by 
an old woman and distributed to the people without, who 
chewed and swallowed it “in order to afflict their souls.” 
During this general fast, the women, children, and men of 


1 W. Bartram, Travels, p. 507. sacred square. Every man then pro- 
2 So amongst the Cherokees, accord- vided himself with a green bough.” 
ing to J. H. Payne, an arbour of green l 
boughs was made in the sacred square ; 3 So Adair. Bartram, on the other 
then ‘‘a beautiful bushy-topped shade- hand, as we have seen, says that the 
tree was cut down close to the roots, people provided themselves with new 
and planted in the very centre of the household utensils. 
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weak constitution were allowed to eat after mid-day, but not 
before. On the morning when the fast ended, the women 
brought a quantity of the old year’s food to the outside of 
the sacred square. These provisions were then fetched in 
and set before the famished multitude, but all traces of them 
had to be removed before noon. When the sun was declin- 
ing from the meridian, all the people were commanded by 
the voice of a crier to stay within doors, to do no bad act, 
and to be sure to extinguish and throw away every spark 
of the old fire. Universal silence now reigned. Then the 
high priest made the new fire by the friction of two pieces 
of wood, and placed it on the altar under the green arbour. 
This new fire was believed to atone for all past crimes 
except murder. Next a basket of new fruits was brought ; 
the high priest took out a little of each sort of fruit, rubbed 
it with bear’s oil, and offered it, together with some flesh, 
“to the bountiful holy spirit of fire, as a first-fruit offering, 
and an annual oblation for sin.” He also consecrated the 
sacred emetics (the button-snake root and the cassina or 
black-drink) by pouring a little of them into the fire. The 
persons who had remained outside now approached, without 
entering, the sacred square; and the chief priest thereupon 
made a speech, exhorting the people to observe their old 
rites and customs, announcing that the new divine fire had 
purged away the sins of the past year, and earnestly warn- 
ing the women that, if any of them had not extinguished 
the old fire, or had contracted any impurity, they must 
forthwith depart, “lest the divine fire should spcil both them 
and the people.” Some of the new fire was then set down 
outside the holy square; the women carried it home joy- 
fully, and laid it on their unpolluted hearths, When several 
towns had united to celebrate the festival, the new fire 
might thus be carried for several miles. The new fruits 
were then dressed on the new fires and eaten with bear’s oil, 
which was deemed indispensable. At one point of the 
festival the men rubbed the new corn between their hands, 
then on their faces and breasts." During the festival which 
followed, the warriors, dressed in their wild martial array, 
their heads covered with white down and carrying white 


1 B. Hawkins, “Sketch,” etc., p. 76. 
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feathers in their hands, danced round the sacred arbour, 

under which burned the new fire. The ceremonies lasted 

eight days, during which the strictest continence was prac- 

tised. Towards the conclusion of the festival the warriors 

fought a mock battle; then the men and women together, 

in three circles, danced round the sacred fire. Lastly, all 

the people smeared themselves with white clay and bathed 

in running water. They came out of the water believing 

that no evil could now befall them for what they had done 

amiss in the past. So they departed in joy and peace. 
Ceremonies of the same general type are still annually Festival of 

_ observed by the Yuchi Indians of Oklahoma, who belong to ee 

the Creek nation but speak a different language. The rites among the 

are said to have been instituted by the Sun. They are bi al 

solemnised in the public square, and are timed so as to 

coincide with the ripening of the corn, which usually takes 

place about the middle or early part of July. Continence and 

abstinence from salt are prescribed during their celebration, 

and all the men must fast for twelve hours before they 

take the emetic. A sacred new fire is kindled by striking 

two stones against each other, after which all the males are 

scarified or scratched by an official on the arm or breast, so 

as to let blood flow and drip on the ground of the public 

square. This bleeding of the men is said to be symbolical 

of the origin of the Yuchi people; for the first Yuchi sprang 

from some drops of blood which the mother of the Sun let 

. fall on earth at one of her monthly periods. Hence the Yuchi 

call themselves the Children of the Sun. The solemn rite 

of scratching is followed by the no less solemn rite of vomit- 

ing. This also was instituted by the Sun. He taught the 

Indians to steep the button-snake root and the red root in 

water and to drink the decoction, in order that they might 

vomit and so purify their bodies against sickness during the 

ensuing year. They think that if they did not thus purge 

themselves before eating the new corn, they would fall sick. 

The chief of the town is charged with the solemn duty of 

preparing the nauseous concoction, and he is assisted by four 

boys who have been initiated into the mysteries. The pots 

containing the stuff are decorated on the rim with a pattern 

representing the sun, and they stand: east of the fire near 
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the middle of the public square. The order of drinking is 
regulated by the rank of the drinkers. When the sun is 
about the zenith, the four noblest come forward, face east- 
ward, and gulp down the vile but salutary potion ; then they 
retire to their places and await the usual results. When 
they feel the inward workings of the draught, they step out 
of the square and discharge the contents of their stomachs 
in a place set apart for the purpose. They are followed 
by another party of four, and that by another, and so on, 
till all the men have thus purged themselves. The rite is 
repeated several times. When it is over, they all go to 
water and wash off the paint with which they were adorned ; 
then returning to their places in the square they feast on the 
new corn, After a rest of some hours the men engage in 
ball play, not as a mere recreation but as a matter of ritual. 
Sides are chosen ; every player is equipped with two rackets, 
and the aim of each side is to drive the ball through their 
opponents’ goal, which consists of two uprights and a cross- 
piece. The two goals stand east and west of each other. 
During the following night dancing is kept up, and a 
general laxity, degenerating into debauchery, prevails; but 
parents and elders wink at the excesses of the young folk. 
Among the dances are some in which the dancers mimick 
the motions and cries of their totemic animals, such as ducks, 
buzzards, rabbits, fish, buffaloes, chickens, and owls.! 

To this day, also, the remnant of the Seminole Indians 
of Florida, a people of the same stock as the Creeks,” hold 
an annual purification and festival called the Green Corn 
Dance, at which the new corn is eaten. On the evening of 
the first day of the festival they quaff a nauseous “ Black 
Drink,” as it is called, which acts both as an emetic and a 
purgative ; they believe that he who does not drink of this 
liquor cannot safely eat the new green corn, and besides that 
he will be sick at some time in the year. While the liquor is 
being drunk, the dancing begins, and the medicine-men join 
in it. Next day they eat of the green corn; the following 

1 F. G. Speck, Ethnology of the  Naturvilker, iii. (Leipsic, 1862) p. 
Yuchi Indians (Philadelphia, 1909), 42; A. S. Gatschet, 4 Migration 


pp. 86-89, 105-107, 112-131. Legend of the Creek Indians, i. (Phil- 


adelphia, 1884) pp. 66 sgg. 3 Totemism 
1 Th. Waitz, Anthropologie der and Exogamy, iii. 167. ae 
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day they fast, probably from fear of polluting the sacred food 
in their stomachs by contact with common food; but the 
third day they hold a great feast! Further, the Natchez 
Indians, another tribe of the same stock, who used to inhabit 
a district on the lower course and eastern bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, ate the new corn sacramentally at a great festival 
which has been fully described by Du Pratz, the French 
historian of Louisiana. As his work is probably not easily 
accessible to many of my readers, I shall perhaps consult 
their convenience by extracting his description entire. The 
Natchez, he tells us, began their year in March and divided 
it into thirteen moons. Their sixth moon, which answered 
` to our August, was the Mulberry Moon, and the seventh was 
the moon of Maize or Great Corn. “This feast is beyond 
dispute the most solemn of all. It principally consists in 
eating in common, and in a religious manner, of new corn, 
which had been sown expressly with that design, with suit- 
able ceremonies. This corn is sown upon a spot of ground 
never before cultivated ; which ground is dressed and pre- 
pared by the warriors alone, who also are the only persons 
that sow the corn, weed it, reap it, and gather it. When 
this corn is near ripe, the warriors fix on a place proper for 
the general feast, and close adjoining to that they form a 
round granary, the bottom and sides of which are of cane; 
this they fill with the corn, and when they have finished the 
harvest, and covered the granary, they acquaint the Great 
Sun, who appoints the day for the general feast. Some 
' days before the feast, they build huts for the Great Sun, and 
for all the other families, round the granary, that of the 
Great Sun being raised upon a mound of earth about two 
feet high. On the feast-day the whole nation set out from 
their village at sun-rising, leaving behind only the aged and 
infirm that are not able to travel, and a few warriors, who 
are to carry the Great Sun on a litter upon their shoulders, 


1 C. MacCauley, ‘¢ Seminole Indians 
of Florida,” Fifth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1887), pp. 522 sq. 


2 That is, the grand chief of the 
nation. All the chiefs of the Natchez 


were called Suns and were connected 
with the head chief or Great Sun, who 
bore on his breast an image of the 
sun and claimed to be descended from 
the luminary. See Bossu, Nouveaux 
Voyages aux Indes occidentales (Paris, 
1768), i. 42. 
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The seat of this litter is covered with several deer-skins, and 
to its four sides are fastened four bars which cross each other, 
and are supported by eight men, who at every hundred paces 
transfer their burden to eight other men, and thus successively 
transport it to the place where the feast is celebrated, which 
may be near two miles from the village. About nine o'clock 
the Great Sun comes out of his hut dressed in the ornaments 
of his dignity, and being placed in his litter, which has a 
canopy at the head formed of flowers, he is carried in a few 
minutes to the sacred granary, shouts of joy re-echoing on 
all sides. Before he alights he makes the tour of the whole 
place deliberately, and when he comes before the corn, he 
salutes it thrice with the words a0, hoo, hoo, lengthened and 
pronounced respectfully. The salutation is repeated by the 
whole nation, who pronounce the word oo nine times dis- 
tinctly, and at the ninth time he alights and places himself 
on his throne. 

“Immediately after they light a fire by rubbing two 
pieces of wood violently against each other, and when every- 
thing is prepared for dressing the corn, the chief of war, 
accompanied by the warriors belonging to each family, pre- 
sents himself before the throne, and addresses the Sun in 
these words, ‘Speak, for I hear thee.’ The sovereign then 
rises up, bows towards the four quarters of the world, and 
advancing to the granary, lifts his eyes and hands to heaven, 
and says, ‘Give us corn’: upon which the great chief of 
war, the princes and princesses, and all the men, thank him 
separately by pronouncing the word foo, The corn is then 
distributed, first to the female Suns, and then to all the 
women, who run with it to their huts, and dress it with the 
utmost dispatch. When the corn is dressed in all the huts, 
a plate of it is put into the hands of the Great Sun, who 
presents it to the four quarters of the world, and then says 
to the chief of war, ‘Eat’; upon this signal the warriors 
begin to eat in all the huts; after them the boys of whatever 
age, excepting those who are on the breast; and last of all 
the women. When the warriors have finished their repast, 
they form themselves into two choirs before the huts, and 
sing war songs for half an hour; after which the chief of 
war, and all the warriors in succession, recount their brave 
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exploits, and mention, in a boasting manner, the number of 
enemies they have slain. The youths are next allowed 
to harangue, and each tells in the best manner he can, 
not what he has done, but what he intends to do; and 
if his discourse merits approbation, he is answered by a 
general foo; if not, the warriors hang down their heads 
and are silent. 

“This great solemnity is concluded with a general dance 
by torch-light. Upwards of two hundred torches of dried 
canes, each of the thickness of a child, are lighted round the 
place, where the men and women often continue dancing till 
daylight ; and the following is the disposition of their dance. 
` A man places himself on the ground with a pot covered with 
a deer-skin, in the manner of a drum, to beat time to the 
dancers ; round him the women form themselves into a circle, 
not joining hands, but at some distance from each other; 
and they are inclosed by the men in another circle, who 
have in each hand a chichicois, or calabash, with a stick 
thrust through it to serve for a handle. When the dance 
begins, the women move round the men in the centre, from 
left to right, and the men contrariwise from right to left, and 
they sometimes narrow and sometimes widen their circles. 
In this manner the dance continues without intermission the 
whole night, new performers successively taking the place of 
those who are wearied and fatigued. 

“Next morning no person is seen abroad before the 
Great Sun comes out of his hut, which is generally about 
‘nine o’clock, and then upon a signal made by the drum, the 
warriors make their appearance distinguished into two troops, 
by the feathers which they wear on their heads. One of 
these troops is headed by the Great Sun, and the other by 
the chief of war, who begin a new diversion by tossing a 
ball of deer-skin stuffed with Spanish beard from the one to 
the other. The warriors quickly take part in the sport, and 
a violent contest ensues which of the two parties shall drive 
the ball to the hut of the opposite chief. The diversion 
generally lasts two hours, and the victors are allowed to 
wear the feathers of superiority till the following year, or till 
the next time they play at the ball. After this the warriors 
perform the war dance; and last of all they go and bathe ; 
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an exercise which they are very fond of when they are 
heated or fatigued. 

“The rest of that day is employed as the preceding ; for 
the feast holds as long as any of the corn remains. When 
it is all eat up, the Great Sun is carried back in his litter, 
and they all return to the village, after which he sends the 
warriors to hunt both for themselves and him.” ? 

Even tribes which do not till the ground sometimes 
observe analogous ceremonies when they gather the first 
wild fruits or dig the first roots of the season. Thus among 
the Salish and Tinneh Indians of North-West America, 
“before the young people eat the first berries or roots of the 
season, they always addressed the fruit or plant, and begged 
for its favour and aid. In some tribes regular First-fruit 
ceremonies were annually held at the time of picking the 
wild fruit or gathering the roots, and also among the salmon- 
eating tribes when the run of the ‘sockeye’ salmon began. 
These ceremonies were not so much thanksgivings, as per- 
formances to ensure a plentiful crop or supply of the 
particular object desired, for if they were not properly and 
reverently carried out there was danger of giving offence to 
the ‘spirits’ of the objects, and being deprived of them.” 
For example, these Indians are fond of the young shoots or 
suckers of the wild raspberry, and they observe the follow- 
ing ceremony at gathering the first of them in season. 
“When the shoots are ready to pick, that is, when they are 
about six or eight inches above the ground, the chief, or 
directing elder of the community, instructs his wife or his 


1 Le Page Du Pratz, History of 
Louisiana, or of the western parts of 
Virginia and Carolina, translated from 
the French, New Edition (London, 
1774); Pp» 338-341. See also J. R. 
Swanton, Zndian Tribes of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley (Washington, 1911), 


tion, vii. (Paris, 1781) p. 19; Charle- 
voix, Histoire de la Nouvelle France 
(Paris, 1744), vi. 183; De Tonti, 
“ Relation de la Louisiane et du 
Mississippi,” Xecueil de Voyages au 
Nord, v. (Amsterdam, 1734) p. 122; 
Le Petit, “Relation des Natchez,” 


pp. 110 sgg., where the passage of Du 
Pratz is translated in full from the 
original French. From Mr. Swanton’s 
translation it appears that the English 
version of Du Pratz, which I have 
quoted in the text, is a good deal 
abridged. On the festival of first-fruits 
among the Natchez see also Leftres 
édifiantes et curieuses, Nouvelle Edi- 


ibid. ix. 13 sg. (reprint of the account 
in the Lettres ddifiantes cited above) ; 
Bossu, Mouveaux Voyages aux Indes 
occidentales (Paris, 1768), i. 43. Ac- 
cording to Charlevoix, Le Petit, and 
Bossu the festival fell in July. For 
Chateaubriand’s description of the 
custom, see below, pp. 135 sgg. 
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daughters to pluck a small bundle of these and prepare 
them for eating. This they do, using a new pot or kettle 
for cooking them in. In the meantime all the settlement 
comes together to take part in the ceremony. They stand 
in a great circle, the presiding chief, elder, or medicine-man 
as the case may be, and his assistants being in their midst. 
Whoever is conducting the ceremony now silently invokes 
the spirit of the plants, the tenor of his prayer being that it 
will be propitious to them and grant them a good supply of 
the suckers. While the invocation is being made all in the 
circle must keep their eyes reverently closed, this being an 
essential part in all such ceremonies, the non-observance of 
which would anger the spirits and cause them to withhold 
the favours sought. To ensure this being strictly done, 
the assisting elders are armed with long wands with which 
they strike any person found opening his eyes during the 
prayer. After this part of the ceremony is over the cooked 
suckers are handed to the presiding officer in a newly 
carved dish, and a small portion is given to each person 
present, who reverently and decorously eats it. This 
brings the ceremony to a close. Later, when the berries 
of this plant are ripe, a second and similar ceremony takes 
place.” ? 

The Thompson Indians of British Columbia cook and 
eat the sunflower root (Balsamorrhiza sagittata, Nutt.), but 
they used to regard it as a mysterious being, and observed a 
. number of taboos in connexion with it; for example, women 
who were engaged in digging or cooking the root must 
practise continence, and no man might come near the oven 
where the women were baking the root. When young 
people ate the first berries, roots, or other products of the 
season, they addressed a prayer to the Sunflower-Root as 
follows: “I inform thee that I intend to eat thee. Mayest 
thou always help me to ascend, so that I may always be 
able to reach the tops of mountains, and may I never be 
clumsy! I ask this from thee, Sunflower-Root. Thou art 
the greatest of all in mystery.” To omit this prayer would 
make the eater lazy and cause him to sleep long in the 


1 C. Hill-Tout, The Far West, the Home of the Salish and Déné (London, 
1907), pp. 168-170. ` 
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morning. Again, when the first tobacco of the season was 
gathered and smoked for the first time, the inhabitants of each 
lodge among the Thompson Indians observed the following 
ceremony. An elderly man assembled all the inmates, often 
outside the lodge and generally after sunset, and caused all 
the adult men and women, who were in the habit of smok- 
ing, to sit down in a circle, while he stood in the middle. 
Sometimes he made a long speech to the people, but as a 
rule he simply said, “ Be it known to you that we will cut up 
the chief,” meaning by the chief the tobacco. So saying he 
cut up some of the tobacco, and after mixing it with bear- 
berry leaves he filled a large pipe, lighted it, and handed it 
to each person, following the sun’s course. Everybody took 
one whiff, and holding up his or her hands, the palms close 
together, blew the smoke downwards between the fingers and 
over the breast ; and as the smoke descended, he crossed his 
hands on his breast, and rubbing his chest and shoulders 
with both hands, as if he were rubbing the smoke in, he 
prayed: “ Lengthen my breath, chief, so that I may never be 
sick, and so that I may not die for a long time to come.” 
By the chief he meant the tobacco. When every one had 
had his whiff, the tobacco was cut up small and a piece 
given to each person.’ 

These customs of the Thompson and other Indian tribes 
of North-West America are instructive, because they clearly 
indicate the motive, or at least one of the motives, which 
underlies the ceremonies observed at eating the first fruits of 
the season. That motive in the case of these Indians is 
simply a belief that the plant itself is animated by a 
conscious and more or less powerful spirit, who must be 
propitiated before the people can safely partake of the fruits 
or roots which are supposed to be part of his body. Now if 
this is true of wild fruits and roots, we may infer with some 
probability that it is also true of cultivated fruits and roots, 
such as yams, and in particular that it holds good of the 
cereals, such as wheat, barley, oats, rice, and maize. In all 
cases it seems reasonable to infer that the scruples which 

1 J. Teit, The Thompson Indians of the American Museum of Natural 


British Columbia, p. 349 (The Jesup History, April, 1900). 
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savages manifest at eating the first fruits of any crop, and 
the ceremonies which they observe before they overcome 
their scruples, are due at least in large measure to a notion 
that the plant or tree is animated bya spirit or even a deity, 
whose leave must be obtained, or whose favour must be 
sought before it is possible to partake with safety of the new 
crop. This indeed is plainly affirmed of the Aino: they call 
the millet “the divine cereal,” “the cereal deity,” and they 
pray to and worship him before they will eat of the cakes 
made from the new millet." And even where the indwelling 
divinity of the first fruits is not expressly affirmed, it 
appears to be implied both by the solemn preparations made 
for eating them and by the danger supposed to be incurred 
by persons who venture to partake of them without observ- 
ing the prescribed ritual. In all such cases, accordingly, we 
may not improperly describe the eating of the new fruits asa 
sacrament or communion with a deity, or at all events with 
a powerful spirit. 

Among the usages which point to this conclusion are 
the custom of employing either new or specially reserved 
vessels to hold the new fruits? and the practice of 
purifying the persons of the communicants and even the 
houses and streets of the whole town, before it is lawful 
to engage in the solemn act of communion with the 
divinity? Of all the modes of purification adopted on these 
occasions none perhaps brings out the sacramental virtue of 
the rite so clearly as the Creek and Seminole practice of 
taking a purgative before swallowing the new corn. The 
intention is thereby to prevent the sacred food from being 
polluted by contact with common food in the stomach of 
the eater. For the same reason Catholics partake of the 
Eucharist fasting ; and among the pastoral Masai of Eastern 
Africa the young warriors, who live on meat and milk 
exclusively, are obliged to eat nothing but milk for so many 
days and then nothing but meat for so many more, and 
before they pass from the one food to the other they must 
make sure that none of the old food remains in their 
stomachs; this they do by swallowing a very powerful 


1 See above, p. 52. 2 See above, pp. 50, 53, 65, 66, 72, 81. 
3 See above, pp. 59, 60, 63, 69 59.5 71, 73» 75 59-5 82. 
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purgative and emetic. Similarly, among the Suk, a tribe of 
British East Africa, no one may partake of meat and milk 
on the same day, and if he has chewed raw millet he is 
forbidden to drink milk for seven days? Among the 
Wataturu, another people of Eastern Africa akin to the 
Masai, a warrior who had eaten antelope’s flesh might not 
drink of milk on the same day.2 Similarly among the 
Central Esquimaux the rules prohibiting contact between 
venison and the flesh of marine animals are very strict. The 
Esquimaux themselves say that the goddess Sedna dislikes 
the deer, and therefore they may not bring that animal into 
contact with her favourites, the sea beasts. Hence the 
meat of the whale, the seal, or the walrus may not be eaten 
on the same day with venison. Both sorts of meat may not 
even lie on the floor of the hut or behind the lamps at the 
same time. If aman who has eaten venison in the morning 
happens to enter a hut in which the flesh of seal is being 
cooked, he is allowed to eat venison on the bed, but it must 
be wrapt up before being carried into the hut, and he 
must take care to keep clear of the floor. Before changing 
from one food to the other the Esquimaux must wash them- 


selves. Again, just as the 


1 Joseph Thomson, Trough Masai 
Land (London, 1885), p. 4303 P. 
Reichard, Dezitsch-Ostafrika (Leipsic, 
1892), p. 288; O. Baumann, Durch 
Massailand zur Nilquelle (Berlin, 
1894), p. 162 ; M. Merker, Die Masai 
(Berlin, 1904), p. 33; M. Weiss, Dze 
Volkerstimme im Norden Deutsch- 
Ostafrikas (Berlin, 1910), p. 380. 
However, the motive which underlies 
the taboo appears to be a fear of injur- 
ing by sympathetic magic the cows from 
which the milk is drawn. See my 
essay ‘‘ Folk-lore in the Old Testa- 
ment,” in Anthropological Essays pre- 
sented to E. B. Tylor (Oxford, 1907), 
pp. 164 sg. According to Reichard 
the warriors may partake of honey both 
with meat and with milk. Thomson 
does not mention honey and speaks of 
a purgative only. The periods during 
which meat and milk are alternately 
consumed vary, according to Reichard, 
from twelve to fifteen days. We may 
conjecture, therefore, that two of them, 
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making up a complete cycle, corre- 
spond to a lunar month, with reference 
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2 M. W. H. Beech, Zhe Suk, their | 
Language and Folklore (Oxford, 1911), 
p. 9. In both cases the motive, as 
with the Masai, is probably a fear of 
injuring the cattle, and especially of 
causing the cows to loose their milk. 
This is confirmed by other taboos of 
the same sort observed by the Suk. 
Thus they think that to eat the flesh of 
a certain forest pig would cause the 
cattle of the eater to run dry, and that 
if a rich man ate fish his cows would 
give no milk. See M. W. H. Beech, 
op. cit, p. 10. 

3 O. Baumann, Durch Massailand 
sur Nilquelle (Berlin, 1894), p. 171. 

4 Fr. Boas, ‘The Central Eskimo,” 
Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 1888), p. 
595; id, **The Eskimo of Baffin 
Land and Hudson Bay,” Bulletin of 
the American Museum of Natural 
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goddess would be offended if venison met seal or whale or 
walrus meat in the eater’s stomach, so the Melanesians of 
Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, believe that if a man 
who has eaten pork or fish or shell-fish or the flesh of a 
certain sort of cuscus were to enter a garden immediately 
afterwards, the ghosts who preside over the garden and 
cause the fruits to grow would be angry and the crop would 
consequently suffer; but three or four days after partaking 
of such victuals, when the food has quite left his stomach, he 
may enter the garden without offence to the ghosts or injury 
to the crop.’ In like manner the ancient Greeks, of whose 
intellectual kinship with savages like the Esquimaux and the 
Melanesians we have already met with many proofs, laid it 
down as a rule that a man who had partaken of the black 
ram offered to Pelops at Olympia might not enter into the 
temple of Zeus, and that persons who had sacrificed to 
Telephus at Pergamus might not go up to the temple of 
Aesculapius until they had washed themselves,” just as the 
Esquimaux who have eaten venison must wash before they 
may partake of seal or whale or walrus meat. Again, at 
Lindus in Rhodes there was a sanctuary of some god or hero 
unknown into which no one who had partaken of goat’s flesh 
or peas-pudding might enter for three days, and no one who 
had eaten cheese might enter for one day.’ The prescribed 
interval was probably calculated to allow the obnoxious food 
to pass out of the body of the eater before he entered into 
the presence of the deity, who for some reason or other 
cherished an antipathy to these particular viands. At 
Castabus in the Carian Chersonese there was a sanctuary of 
Hemithea, which no one might approach who had either 
- eaten pork or touched a pig.* 
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History, vol. xv. part i. (New York, 
1901) pp. 122-124. For more details 
see Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
pp. 208 sgg. 

1 Rev. R. H. Codrington, Ze 
Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), p. 134. 

2 Pausanias, v. 13. 3. We may 
assume, though Pausanias does not 
expressly say so, that persons who 
sacrificed to Telephus partook of the 
sacrifice. 
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3 Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Graecarum,* No. 576 (vol, ii, 
p. 267); Ch. Michel, Recueil d’ Inscrip- 
tions Grecques, No. 723, p. 622, 
Further, no one who had suffered a 
domestic bereavement might enter the 
sanctuary for forty days. Hence the 
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more virulent, or at all events more 
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4 Diodorus Siculus, v. 62. 5. 
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in the Cheremiss, Buru, Cham, Ewe, and Creek ceremonies, 
the sacrament of first-fruits is combined with a sacrifice or 
presentation of them to gods or spirits! and in course of 
time the sacrifice of first-fruits tends to throw the sacrament 
into the shade, if not to supersede it. The mere fact of 
offering the first-fruits to the gods or spirits comes now to 
be thought a sufficient preparation for eating the new corn ; 
the higher powers having received their share, man is free to 
enjoy the rest. This mode of viewing the new fruits implies 
that they are regarded no longer as themselves instinct with 
divine life, but merely as a gift bestowed by the gods upon 
man, who is bound to express his gratitude and homage to 
his divine benefactors by returning to them a portion of 
their bounty. More examples of the sacrifice, as distinct 
from sacrament, of first-fruits will be given presently. 


§ 2. Eating the God among the Aztecs 


The custom of eating bread sacramentally as the body of 
a god was practised by the Aztecs before the discovery and 
conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. Twice a year, in 
May and December, an image of the great Mexican god 
Huitzilopochtli or Vitzilipuztli was made of dough, then 
broken in pieces, and solemnly eaten by his worshippers. The 
May ceremony is thus described by the historian Acosta :- 
“ The Mexicans in the month of May made their principal 
feast to their god Vitzilipuztli, and two days before this 
feast, the virgins whereof I have spoken (the which were 
shut up and secluded in the same temple and were as it 
were religious women) did mingle a quantity of the seed of 
beets with roasted maize, and then they did mould it with 
honey, making an idol of that paste in bigness like to that 
of wood, putting instead of eyes grains of green glass, of blue 
or white ; and for teeth grains of maize set forth with all 
the ornament and furniture that I have said. This being 
finished, all the noblemen came and brought it an exquisite 
and rich garment, like unto that of the idol, wherewith they 
did attire it. Being thus clad and deckt, they did set it in 
an azured chair and in a litter to carry it on their shoulders, 


l See above, pp. 51 sg., 54, 58, 60 sg., 64,74. 2 See below, pp. 109 sgg. 
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The morning of this feast being come, an hour before day 
all the maidens came forth attired in white, with new 
ornaments, the which that day were called the Sisters of 
their god Vitzilipuztli, they came crowned with garlands of 
maize roasted and parched, being like unto azahar or the 
flower of orange; and about their necks they had great 
chains of the same, which went bauldrickwise under their left 
arm. Their cheeks were dyed with vermilion, their arms 
from the elbow to the wrist were covered with red parrots’ 
feathers.” Young men, dressed in red robes and crowned 
like the virgins with maize, then carried the idol in its litter 
to the foot of the great pyramid-shaped temple, up the steep 
and narrow steps of which it was drawn to the music of 
flutes, trumpets, cornets, and drums. “ While they mounted 
up the idol all the people stood in the court with much 
reverence and fear. Being mounted to the top, and that 
they had placed it in a little lodge of roses which they held 
ready, presently came the young men, which strewed many 
flowers of sundry kinds, wherewith they filled the temple 
both within and without. This done, all the virgins came 
out of their convent, bringing pieces of paste compounded of 
beets and roasted maize, which was of the same paste 
whereof their idol was made and compounded, and they 
were of the fashion of great bones, They delivered them to 
the young men, who carried them up and laid them at the 
idol’s feet, wherewith they filled the whole place that it could 
receive no more, They called these morsels of paste the 
flesh and bones of Vitzilipuztli. Having laid abroad these 
bones, presently came all the ancients of the temple, priests, 
Levites, and all the rest of the ministers, according to their 
dignities and antiquities (for herein there was a strict order 
amongst them) one after another, with their veils of diverse 
colours and works, every one according to his dignity and 
office, having garlands upon their heads and chains of flowers 
about their necks ; after them came their gods and goddesses 
whom they worshipped, of diverse figures, attired in the same 
livery ; then putting themselves in order about those morsels 
and pieces of paste, they used certain ceremonies with singing 
and dancing. By means whereof they were blessed and 
consecrated for the flesh and bones of this idol. This 
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ceremony and blessing (whereby they were taken for the 
flesh and bones of the idol) being ended, they honoured those 
pieces in the same sort as their god. 

“ Then come forth the sacrificers, who began the sacrifice 
of men in the manner as hath been spoken, and that day 
they did sacrifice a greater number than at any other time, 
for that it was the most solemn feast they observed. The 
sacrifices being ended, all the young men and maids came 
out of the temple attired as before, and being placed in 
order and rank, one directly against another, they danced 
by drums, the which sounded in praise of the feast, and of 
the idol which they did celebrate. To which song all the 
most ancient and greatest noblemen did answer dancing 
about them, making a great circle, as their use is, the young 
men and maids remaining always in the midst. All the 
city came to this goodly spectacle, and there was a com- 
mandment very strictly observed throughout all the land, that 
the day of the feast of the idol of Vitzilipuztli they should 
eat no other meat but this paste, with honey, whereof the 
idol was made. And this should be eaten at the point of 
day, and they should drink no water nor any other thing 
till after noon: they held it for an ill sign, yea, for sacrilege 
to do the contrary: but after the ceremonies ended, it was 
lawful for them to eat anything. During the time of this 
ceremony they hid the water from their little children, 
admonishing all such as had the use of reason not to drink | 
any water ; which, if they did, the anger of God would come 
upon them, and they should die, which they did observe 
very carefully and strictly. The ceremonies, dancing, 
and sacrifice ended, they went to unclothe themselves, and 
the priests and superiors of the temple took the idol of 
paste, which they spoiled of all the ornaments it had, and 
made many pieces, as well of the idol itself as of the 
truncheons which they consecrated, and then they gave 
them to the people in manner of a communion, beginning 
with the greater, and continuing unto the rest, both men, 
women, and little children, who received it with such 
tears, fear, and reverence as it was an admirable thing, say- 
ing that they did eat the flesh and bones of God, wherewith 
they were grieved. Such as had any sick folks demanded 
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thereof for them, and carried it with great reverence and 
veneration.” } 

From this interesting passage we learn that the ancient The doc- 
Mexicans, even before the arrival of Christian missionaries, cae 
were fully acquainted with the theological doctrine of tran- stantiation 


substantiation and acted upon it in the solemn rites of api 
their religion. They believed that by consecrating bread conversion 


their priests could turn it into the very body of their god, Pon 


so that all who thereupon partook of the consecrated bread recognised 

entered into a mystic communion with the deity by receiving "e 

a portion of his divine substance into themselves. Tne zeae 
. a ae 2 Brahmans, 

doctrine of transubstantiation, or the magical conversion 

of bread into flesh, was also familiar to the Aryans of ancient 

India long before the spread and even the rise of Christianity. 

The Brahmans taught that the rice-cakes offered in sacrifice 

were substitutes for human beings, and that they were 

actually converted into the real bodies of men by the 

manipulation of the priest. We read that “when it (the 

rice-cake) still consists of rice-meal, it is the hair. When he 

pours water on it, it becomes skin. When he mixes it, it 

becomes flesh: for then it becomes consistent; and 

consistent also is the flesh. When it is baked, it becomes 

bone: for then it becomes somewhat hard ; and hard is the 

bone. And when he is about to take it off (the fire) and 

sprinkles it with butter, he changes it into marrow. This 

is the completeness which they call the fivefold animal 

sacrifice.” * These remarkable transformations, daily wrought 

by the priest, on the rice-wafer, were, however, nothing at 

all to those which the gods themselves accomplished when 
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they first instituted the rite. For the horse and the ox 
which they sacrificed became a bos gaurus and a gayal 
respectively ; the sheep was turned into a camel ; and the goat 
was converted into a remarkable species of deer, enriched 
with eight legs, which slew lions and elephants.’ On the 
whole it would seem that neither the ancient Hindoos nor 
the ancient Mexicans had much to learn from the most 
refined mysteries of Catholic theology. 

Now, too, we can perfectly understand why on the day 
of their solemn communion with the deity the Mexicans 
refused to eat any other food than the consecrated bread 
which they revered as the very flesh and bones of their 
God, and why up till noon they might drink nothing at all, 
not even water. They feared no doubt to defile the portion 
of God in their stomachs by contact with common things. 
A similar pious fear led the Creek and Seminole Indians, as 
we saw, to adopt the more thoroughgoing expedient of 
rinsing out their insides by a strong purgative before they 
dared to partake of the sacrament of first-fruits.? We can 
now also conjecture the reason why Zulu boys, after eating 
the flesh of the black bull at the feast of first-fruits, are 
forbidden to drink anything till the next day.® 

At the festival of the winter solstice in December the 
Aztecs killed their god Huitzilopochtli in effigy first and 
ate him afterwards. As a preparation for this solemn 
ceremony an image of the deity in the likeness of aman was 
fashioned out of seeds of various sorts, which were kneaded 
into a dough with the blood of children. The bones of the 
god were represented by pieces of acacia wood. This image 
was placed on the chief altar of the temple, and on the day 
of the festival the king offered incense to it. Early next day 
it was taken down and set on its feet in a great hall. Then 
a priest, who bore the name and acted the part of the god 
Quetzalcoatl, took a flint-tipped dart and hurled it into the 
breast of the dough-image, piercing it through and through. 
This was called “ killing the god Huitzilopochtli so that his 
body might be eaten.” One of the priests cut out the heart 
of the image and gave it to the king to eat. The rest of 


1 Op. cit. pp. 51 sg., with the 2 See above, pp. 73 sgg. 
translator’s note, 8 Above, p. 68, note 3, 
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the image was divided into minute pieces, of which every man 
great and small, down to the male children in the cradle, 
received one to eat. But no woman might taste a morsel, 
The ceremony was called zeogualo, that is, “ god is eaten.” } 
At another festival the Mexicans made little images like 
men, which stood for the cloud-capped mountains. These 
images were moulded of a paste of various seeds and were 
dressed in paper ornaments. Some people fashioned five, 
others ten, others as many as fifteen of them. Having been 
made, they were placed in the oratory of each house and 
worshipped. Four times in the course of the night offerings 
of food were brought to them in tiny vessels; and people 
sang and played the flute before them through all the 
hours of darkness. At break of day the priests stabbed 
the images with a weaver’s instrument, cut off their heads, 
and tore out their hearts, which they presented to the 
master of the house on a green saucer. The bodies of the 
images were then eaten by all the family, especially by the 
servants, “in order that by eating them they might be pre- 
served from certain distempers, to which those persons who 
were negligent of worship to those deities conceived them- 
selves to be subject.” ? In some cities of Mexico, as in 
Tlacopan and Coyohuacan, an idol was fashioned out of 
grains of various kinds, and the warriors ate it in the belief 
that the sacred food would increase their forces fourfold 
when they marched to the fight.? At certain festivals held 
thrice a year in Nicaragua all the men, beginning with the 
priests and chiefs, drew blood from their tongues and genital 
organs with sharp knives of flint, allowed it to drip on some 
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sheaves of maize, and then ate the bloody grain as a blessed 
food.) 

But the Mexicans did not always content themselves 
with eating their gods in the outward and visible shape of 
bread or grain; it was not even enough that this material 
vehicle of the divine life should be kneaded and fortified 
with human blood. They craved, as it seems, after a closer 
union with the living god, and attained it by devouring the 
flesh of a real man, who, after he had paraded for a time 
in the trappings and received the honours of a god, was 
slaughtered and eaten by his cannibal worshippers. The 
deity thus consumed in effigy was Tetzcatlipoca, and the 
man chosen to represent him and die in his stead was a 
young captive of handsome person and illustrious birth. 
During his captivity the youth thus doomed to play the 
fatal part of divinity was allowed to range the streets of 
Mexico freely, escorted by a distinguished train, who paid 
him as much respect as if he had been indeed the god him- 
self instead of only his living image. Twenty days before 
the festival at which the tragic mockery was to end, that he 
might taste all the joys of this transient world to which he 
must soon bid farewell, he received in marriage four women, 
from whom he parted only when he took his place in the last 
solemn procession. Arrived at the foot of the sacred pyramid 
on the top of which he was to die, the sacrificers saluted’ 
him and led him up the long staircase. On the summit 
five of them seized him and held him down on his back 
upon the sacrificial stone, while the high priest, after bowing 
to the god he was about to kill, cut open his breast and tore 
out the throbbing heart with the accustomed rites. But 
instead of being kicked down the staircase and sent rolling 
from step to step like the corpses of common victims, the 
body of the dead god was carried respectfully down, and his 
flesh, chopped up small, was distributed among the priests 
and nobles as a blessed food. The head, being severed from 
the trunk, was preserved in a sacred place along with the 


n G. F. 7 Seen Histoire du Continent and Islands of America 
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white and grinning skulls of all the other victims who had 
lived and died in the character of the god Tetzcatlipoca! 
The custom of entering into communion with a god by 
eating of his effigy survived till lately among the Huichol 
Indians of Mexico. In a narrow valley, at the foot of 
a beetling crag of red rock, they have a small thatched 
temple of the God of fire, and here down to recent years 
stood a small image of the deity in human form roughly 
carved out of solidified volcanic ash. The idol was very 
dirty and smeared with blood, and in his right side was a 
hole, which owed its existence to the piety and devotion of 
his worshippers. For they believed that the power of healing 
and a knowledge of mysteries could be acquired by eating 
a little of the god’s holy body, and accordingly shamans, or 
medicine-men, who desired to lay in a stock of these accom- 
plishments, so useful in the exercise of their profession, were 
wont to repair to the temple, where, having deposited an 
offering of food or a votive bowl, they scraped off with their 
finger-nails some particles of the god’s body and swallowed 
them. After engaging in this form of communion with the 
deity they had to abstain from salt and from all carnal con- 
verse with their wives for five months.” Again, the Malas, a 
caste of pariahs in Southern India, communicate with the god- 
dess Sunkalamma by eating her effigy. The communion takes 
place at marriage. An image of the goddess in the form of 
a truncated cone is made out of rice and green gram cooked 
together, and it is decorated with a nose jewel, garlands, 
and other religious symbols. Offerings of rice, frankincense, 
camphor, and a coco-nut are then made to the image, and a 
ram or he-goat is sacrificed. After the sacrifice has been 
presented, all the persons assembled prostrate themselves in 
silence before the image, then they break it in pieces, and 
distributing the pieces among themselves they swallow them. 
In this way they are, no doubt, believed to absorb the divine 
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essence of the goddess whose broken body has just passed 
into their stomachs.! In Europe the Catholic Church has 
resorted to similar means for enabling the pious to enjoy 
the ineffable privilege of eating the persons of the Infant 
God and his Mother. For this purpose images of the 
Madonna are printed on some soluble and harmless substance 
and sold in sheets like postage stamps. The worshipper 
buys as many of these sacred emblems as he has occasion 
for, and affixing one or more of them to his food swallows 
the bolus. The practice is not confined to the poor and 
ignorant. In his youth Count von Hoensbroech and his 
devout mother used thus to consume portions of God and 
his Mother with their meals. 


§ 3. Many Manii at Aricia 


We are now able to suggest an explanation of the pro- 
verb “ There are many Manii at Aricia.”* Certain loaves 
made in the shape of men were called by the Romans 
maniae, and it appears that this kind of loaf was especially 
made at Aricia* Now, Mania, the name of one of these 
loaves, was also the name of the Mother or Grandmother of 
Ghosts, to whom woollen effigies of men and women were 
dedicated at the festival of the Compitalia. These effigies 
were hung at the doors of all the houses in Rome; one 
effigy was hung up for every free person in the house, and 
one effigy, of a different kind, for every slave. The reason 
was that on this day the ghosts of the dead were believed 
to be going about, and it was hoped that, either out of 
good nature or through simple inadvertence, they would 
carry off the effigies at the door instead of the living people 
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in the house. According to tradition, these woollen figures 
were substitutes fora former custom of sacrificing human 
beings.’ Upon data so fragmentary and uncertain, it is 
impossible to build with confidence; but it seems worth 
suggesting that the loaves in human form, which appear 
to have been baked at Aricia, were sacramental bread, 
and that in the old days, when the divine King of the 
Wood was annually slain, loaves were made in his image, 
like the paste figures of the gods in Mexico, India, and 
Europe, and were eaten sacramentally by his worshippers.? 
The Mexican sacraments in honour of Huitzilopochtli were 
also accompanied by the sacrifice of human victims. The 
tradition that the founder of the sacred grove at Aricia was 
a man named Manius, from whom many Manii were 
descended, would thus be an etymological myth invented to 


1 Macrobius, 4e. ; Festus, pp. 121, 
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explain the name maniae as applied to these sacramental 
loaves. A dim recollection of the original connexion of the 
loaves with human sacrifices may perhaps be traced in the 
story that the effigies dedicated to Mania at the Compitalia 
were substitutes for human victims. The story itself, how- 
ever, is probably devoid of foundation, since the practice of 
putting up dummies to divert the attention of ghosts or 
demons from living people is not uncommon. As the 
practice is both widely spread and very characteristic of the 
manner of thought of primitive man, who tries in a thousand 
ways to outwit the malice of spiritual beings, I may be 
pardoned for devoting a few pages to its illustration, even 
though in doing so I diverge somewhat from the strict line 
of argument. I would ask the reader to observe that the 
vicarious use of images, with which we are here concerned, 
differs wholly in principle from the sympathetic use of them 
which we examined before ;* and that while the sympathetic 
use belongs purely to magic, the vicarious use falls within 
the domain of religion. 

The Tibetans stand in fear of innumerable earth-demons, 
all of whom are under the authority of Old Mother Khén-ma. 
This goddess, who may be compared to the Roman Mania, 
the Mother or Grandmother of Ghosts, is dressed in golden- 
yellow robes, holds a golden noose in her hand, and rides on 
aram. In order to bar the dwelling-house against the foul 
fiends, of whom Old Mother Khén-ma is mistress, an 
elaborate structure somewhat resembling a chandelier is 
fixed above the door on the outside of the house. It contains 
a ram’s skull, a variety of precious objects such as gold-leaf, 
silver, and turquoise, also some dry food, such as rice, wheat, 
and pulse, and finally images or pictures of a man, a woman, 
and a house. “The object of these figures of a man, wife, 
and house is to deceive the demons should they still come 
in spite of this offering, and to mislead them into the belief 
that the foregoing pictures are the inmates of the house, so 
that they may wreak their wrath on these bits of wood and 
so save the real human occupants.” When all is ready, a 
priest prays to Old Mother Khén-ma that she would be 
pleased to accept these dainty offerings and to close the open 

1 See The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 55 sgg. 
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doors of the earth, in order that the demons may not come 
forth to infest and injure the household.) 

Further, it is often supposed that the spirits of persons 
who have recently departed this life are apt to carry 
off with them to the world of the dead the souls of their 
surviving relations. Hence the savage resorts to the 
device of making up of dummies or effigies which he 
puts in the way of the ghost, hoping that the dull- 
witted spirit will mistake them for real people and so 
leave the survivors in peace. Hence in Tahiti the priest 
who performed the funeral rites used to lay some slips 
of plantain leaf-stalk on the breast and under the arms of 
the corpse, saying, “There are your family, there is your 
child, there is your wife, there is your father, and there is 
your mother. Be satisfied yonder (that is, in the world of 
spirits). Look not towards those who are left in the world.” 
This ceremony, we are told, was designed “to impart con- 
tentment to the departed, and to prevent the spirit from 
repairing to the places of his former resort, and so distressing 
the survivors.”? When the Galelareese bury a corpse, they 
bury with it the stem of a banana-tree for company, in order 
that the dead person may not seek a companion among the 
living. Just as the coffin is being lowered into the earth, 
one of the bystanders steps up and throws a young banana- 
tree into the grave, saying, “Friend, you must miss your 
companions of this earth; here, take this as a comrade.”? 
In the Banks Islands, Melanesia, the ghost of a woman who 
has died in childbed cannot go away to Panoi or ghost-land 
if her child lives, for she cannot leave the baby behind. 
Hence to bilk her ghost they tie up a piece of banana- 
trunk loosely in leaves and lay it on her bosom in the grave. 
So away she goes, thinking she has her baby with her, and 
as she goes the banana-stalk keeps slipping about in the 
leaves, and she fancies it is the child stirring at her breast. 
Thus she is happy, till she comes to ghost-land and finds she 
has been deceived ; for a baby of banana-stalk cannot pass 

1 L. A. Waddell, Ze Buddhism of 3 M. J. van Baarda, “Fabelen, 
Tibet (London, 1895), pp. 484-486. Verhalen en Overleveringen der Galela- 

2 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, reezen,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- 
Second Edition (London, 1832-1836), en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
i, 402. . Indië, zlv. (1895) P. 539. 
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muster among the ghosts. So back she comes tearing in 
grief and rage to look for the child ; but meantime the infant 
has been artfully removed to another house, where the dead 
mother cannot find it, though she looks for it everywhere.’ 
In the Pelew Islands, when a woman has died in child- 
bed, her spirit comes and cries, “Give me the child!” 
So to beguile her they bury the stem of a young banana-tree 
with her body, cutting it short and laying it between her 
right arm and her breast? The same device is adopted for 
the same purpose in the island of Timor.’ In like circum- 
stances negroes of the Niger Delta force a piece of the stem 
of a plantain into the womb of the dead mother, in order to 
make her think that she has her babe with her and so to 
prevent her spirit from coming back to claim the living child.* 
Among the Yorubas of West Africa, when one of twins dies, 
the mother carries about, along with the surviving child, a 
small wooden figure roughly fashioned in human shape and of 
the sex of the dead twin. This figure is intended not merely 
to keep the live child from pining for its lost comrade, but 
also to give the spirit of the dead child something into which 
it can enter without disturbing its little brother or sister.° 
Among the Tschwi of West Africa a lady observed a sickly 
child with an image beside it which she took for a doll. 
But it was no doll, it was an effigy of the child’s dead twin 
which was being kept near the survivor as a habitation for. 
the little ghost, lest it should wander homeless and, feel- 
ing lonely, call its companion away after it along the dark 
road of death.’ 

At Onitsha, a town on the left bank of the Niger, 
a missionary once met a funeral procession which he 
describes as very singular. The real body had already been 
buried in the house, but a piece of wood in the form of a 
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sofa and covered up was being borne by two persons on 
their heads, attended by a procession of six men and six 
women. The men carried cutlasses and the women clapped 
their hands as they passed along each street, crying, “ This 
is the dead body of him that is dead, and is gone into the 
world of spirits.” Meantime the rest of the villagers had to 
keep indoors.' The sham corpse was probably intended as 
a lure to draw away prowling demons from the real body. 
So among the Angoni, who inhabit the western bank of 
Lake Nyassa, there is a common belief that demons hover 
about the dying and dead before burial in order to snatch 
away their souls to join their own evil order. Guns are 
fired and drums are beaten to repel these spiritual foes, 
but a surer way of baulking their machinations is to have a 
mock funeral and so mislead and confound them. A sham 
corpse is made up out of anything that comes to hand, and 
it is treated exactly as if it were what it pretends to be. 
This lay figure is then carried some distance to a grave, 
followed by a great crowd weeping and wailing as if their 
hearts would break, while the rub-a-dub of drums and the 
discharge of guns add to the uproar. Meantime the real 
corpse is being interred as quietly and stealthily as possible 
near the house. Thus the demons are baffled; for when 
the dummy corpse has been laid in the earth with every mark 
of respect, and the noisy crowd has dispersed, the fiends swoop 
down on the mock grave only to find a bundle of rushes or 
some such trash init; but the true grave they do not know 
and cannot find.? Similarly among the Bakundu of the 
Cameroons two graves are always made, one in the hut of 
the deceased and another somewhere else, and no one knows 
where the corpse is really buried. The custom is apparently 
intended to guard the knowledge of the real grave from 
demons, who might make an ill use of the body, if not of 
the soul, of the departed.* In like manner the Kamilaroi 
tribe of Australia are reported to make two graves, a real 


1 S. Crowther and J. C. Taylor, pp. 114 $9. ; id., Myth and Religion 
The Gospel on the Banks of the Niger (London, 1893), pp. 155 sg. (from 
(London, 1859), pp. 250 s4. MS. notes of Dr. Elmslie). | 
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African Customs,” Journal of the 1886), PP. 256 59.5 E. Reclus, Nouvelle 
Anthropological Institute, xxii, (1893) Géographie Universelle, xiii. 68 sg. 
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one and an empty one, for the purpose of cheating a malevo- 
lent spirit called Krooben.! So, too, some of the Nagas of 
Assam dig two graves, a sham grave made conspicuous on 
purpose to attract the notice of the evil spirits, and the real 
grave made inconspicuous to escape their attention: a figure 
is set up over the false grave.’ Isis is said to have made 
many false graves of the dead Osiris in Egypt in order that 
his foe Typhon might not be able to find the true one? In 
Bombay, if a person dies on an unlucky day, a dough figure 
of a man is carried on the bier with him and burnt with his 
corpse. This is supposed to hinder a second death from 
occurring in the family, probably because the demons 
are thought to take the dough figure instead of a real 


person. 
Effigies Again, effigies are often employed as a means of prevent- 
eu ing or curing sickness ; the demons of disease either mistake 


sickness by the effigies for living people or are persuaded or compelled 
deluding , to enter them, leaving the real men and women well and 


of Ace whole. Thus the Alfoors of Minahassa, in Celebes, will 
them to sometimes transport a sick man to another house, while they 
ae the leave on his bed a dummy made up of a pillow and clothes. 
e es 1n- ® . . * 
EA ofthe This dummy the demon is supposed to mistake for the sick 
persons. man, who consequently recovers. Cure or prevention of 
this sort seems to find especial favour with the Dyaks of 
Borneo. Thus, when an epidemic is raging among them, 
the Dyaks of the Katoengouw river set up wooden images 
at their doors in the hope that the demons of the plague 
may be deluded into carrying off the effigies instead of the 
people.” Among the Oloh Ngadju of Borneo, when a sick 
man is supposed to be suffering from the assaults of a ghost, 
puppets of dough or rice-meal are made and thrown under 
1 J. Fraser,“ The Aborigines of New 1 Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. p. 
South Wales,” Journal and Proceedings 39, § 240 (December 1884). 
ofthe Royal Society of New South Wales, 
xvi. (1882) p. 229; A. W. Howitt, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia 
(London, 1904), p. 467. 
2 This I learned from Dr. Burton 
Brown (formerly of 3 Via Venti Setem- 
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the house as substitutes for the patient, who thus rids himself 
of the ghost. So if a man has been attacked by a crocodile 
and has contrived to escape, he makes a puppet of dough or 
meal and casts it into the water as a vicarious offering ; 
otherwise the water-god, who is conceived in the shape of a 
crocodile, might be angry.’ In certain of the western dis- 
tricts of Borneo if a man is taken suddenly and violently 
sick, the physician, who in this part of the world is generally 
an old woman, fashions a wooden image and brings it seven 
times into contact with the sufferer’s head, while she says: 
“This image serves to take the place of the sick man; sick- 
ness, pass over into the image.” Then, with some rice, salt, 
and tobacco in a little basket, the substitute is carried to the 
spot where the evil spirit is supposed to have entered into 
the man. There it is set upright on the ground, after the 
physician has invoked the spirit as follows: “O devil, here 
is an image which stands instead of the sick man. Release 
the soul of the sick man and plague the image, for it is 
indeed prettier and better than he.” Similar substitutes are 
used almost daily by these Dyaks for the purpose of draw- 
ing off evil influences from anybody’s person. Thus, when 
an Ot Danom baby will not stop squalling, its maternal 
grandmother takes a large leaf, fashions it into a puppet to 
represent the child, and presses it against the infant’s body. 
Having thus decanted the spirit, so to speak, from the baby 
into the puppet, she pierces the effigy with little arrows from 
a blow-gun, thereby killing the spirit that had vexed her 
child? Similarly in the island of Dama, between New 
Guinea and Celebes, where sickness is ascribed to the agency 
of demons, the doctor makes a doll of palm-leaf and lays it, 
together with some betel, rice, and half of an empty egg- 
shell, on the patient’s head. Lured by this bait the demon 
quits the sufferer’s body and enters the palm-leaf doll, which 
the wily doctor thereupon promptly decapitates. This may 
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reasonably be supposed to make an end of the demon and of the 
sickness together! A Dyak sorcerer, being called in to pre- 
scribe for a little boy who suffered from a disorder of the 
stomach, constructed two effigies of the boy and his mother 
out of bundles of clothes and offered them, together with some 
of the parents’ finery, to the devil who was plaguing the child ; 
it was hoped that the demon would take the effigies and 
leave the boy.? Batta magicians can conjure the demon of 
disease out of the patient’s body into an image made out of 
a banana-tree with a human face and wrapt up in magic 
herbs ; the image is then hurriedly removed and thrown 
away or buried beyond the boundaries of the village.’ 
Sometimes the image, dressed asa man or a woman accord- 
ing to the sex of the patient, is deposited at a cross-road 
or other thoroughfare, in the hope that some passer-by, see- 
ing it, may start and cry out, “Ah! So-and-So is dead” ; 
for such an exclamation is supposed to delude the demon of 
disease into a belief that he has accomplished his fell purpose, 
so he takes himself off and leaves the sufferer to get well.‘ 
The Mai Darat, a Sakai tribe of the Malay Peninsula, 
attribute all kinds of diseases to the agency of spirits which 
they call yani; fortunately, however, the magician can 
induce these maleficent beings to come out of the sick 
person and take up their abode in rude figures of grass, 
which are hung up outside the houses in little bell-shaped 
shrines decorated with peeled sticks. 

In the island of Nias people fear that the spirits of 
murdered infants may come and cause women with child to 


attention of miscarry. To divert the unwelcome attention of these sprites 


demons in 


Nias and 
various 
parts of 
Asia, 


from a pregnant woman an elaborate mechanism has been 
contrived. A potent idol called Fangola is set up beside her 
bed to guard her slumbers during the hours of darkness from 
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the evil things that might harm her; another idol, connected 
with the first by a chain of palm-leaves, is erected in the large 
room of the house ; and lastly a small banana-tree is planted 
in front of the second idol. The notion is that the sprites, 
scared away by the watchful Fangola from the sleeping 
woman, will scramble along the chain of palm-leaves to the 
other idol, and then, beholding the banana-tree, will mistake 
it for the woman they were looking for, and so pounce upon 
it instead of her.’ In Bhutan, when the Lamas make noisy 
music to drive away the demon who is causing disease, little 
models of animals are fashioned of flour and butter and the 
evil spirit is implored to enter these models, which are then 
burnt? So in Tibet, when a man is very ill and all other 
remedies have failed, his friends will sometimes, as a last 
resort, offer an image of him with some of his clothes to 
the Lord of Death, beseeching that august personage to 
accept the image and spare the man. A Burmese mode 
of curing a sick man is to bury a small effigy of him ina 
tiny coffin, after which he ought certainly to recover.* In 
Siam, when a person is dangerously ill, the magician 
models a small image of him in clay and carrying it 
away to a solitary place recites charms over it which 
compel the malady to pass from the sick man into the 
image. The sorcerer then buries the image, and the sufferer 
is made whole So, too, in Cambodia the doctor fashions 
a rude effigy of his patient in clay and deposits it in some 
lonely spot, where the ghost or demon takes it instead of the 
man. The same ideas and the same practices prevail much 
further to the north among the tribes on the lower course of 
the River Amoor. When a Goldi or a Gilyak shaman has 
cast out the devil that caused disease, an abode has to be 
provided for the homeless devil, and this is done by making 
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a wooden idol in human form of which the ejected demon 
takes possession,' 

The Chinese of Amoy make great use of cheap effigies 
as means of diverting ghostly and other evil influence 
from people. These effigies are kept in stock and sold 
in the shops which purvey counterfeit paper money and 
other spurious wares for the use of simple-minded ghosts 
and gods, who accept them in all good faith instead of the 
genuine articles. Nothing could well be cruder than the 
puppets that are employed to relieve sufferers from the many 
ills which flesh is heir to. They are composed of two bamboo 
splinters fastened together crosswise with a piece of paper 
pasted on one side to represent a human body. Two other 
shreds of paper, supposed to stand for boots, distinguish the 
effigy of a man from the effigy of a woman. Armed with 
one of these “substitutes for a person,” as they are called, 
you may set fortune at defiance. If a member of your 
family, for example, is ailing, or has suffered any evil what- 
ever, or even is merely threatened by misfortune, all that 
you have to do is to send for one of these puppets, pass 
it all over his body while you recite an appropriate spell, 
and then burn the puppet. The maleficent influence is thus 
elicited from the person of the sufferer and destroyed once 
for all. If your child has tumbled into one of those open 
sewers which yawn for the unwary in the streets, you 
need only fish him out, pass the puppet over his filthy 
little body, and say: “ This contact (of the substitute) with 
the front of the body brings purity and prosperity, and the 
contact with the back gives power to eat till an old, old, old 
age; the contact with the left side establishes well-being 
for years and years, and the contact with the right side 
bestows longevity; happy fate, come! ill fate, be trans- 
ferred to the substitute!” So saying you burn the 
substitute, by choice near the unsavoury spot where the 
accident happened; and if you are a careful man you will 
fetch a pail of water and wash the ashes away. Moreover, 
the child’s head should be shaven quite clean; but if the 
sufferer was an adult, it is enough to lay bare with the razor 
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a small patch on his scalp to let out the evil influence? In 
Corea effigies are employed on much the same principle for 
the purpose of prolonging life. On the fourteenth and the 
fifteenth day of the first month all men and women born under 
the Jen or “Man” star make certain straw images dressed 
in clothes and containing a number of the copper cash which 
form the currency of the country. Strictly speaking, there 
should be as many cash in the image as the person whom 
it represents has lived years; but the rule is not strictly 
observed. These images are placed on the path outside 
the house, and the poor people seize them and tear thcm 
up in order to get the cash which they contain. The 
destruction of the image is supposed to save the person 
represented from death for ten years. Accordingly the 
ceremony need only be performed once in ten years, 
though some people from excess of caution appear to 
observe it annually.” 

The Abchases of the Caucasus believe that sickness 
is sometimes caused by Mother Earth. So in order to 
appease her and redeem the life of the sick man, an 
innocent maiden will make a puppet in human form, 
richly clad, and bury it in the earth, saying, “ Instead of the 
sick man, play and delight yourself with this.” The Ewe 
negroes of Togoland, in West Africa, think that the spirits of 
all living people come from heaven, where they live in the 
intervals between their incarnations. Life in Amedzowe, as 
they call that heavenly region, which lies a little to the east 
of the town of Ho, is very like life on earth. There are 
fields there and wildernesses and forests. Also there are 
all kinds of food, such as yams and maize and likewise stock- 
yams, not to speak of cotton; in fact, all these things came 
from heaven just as men themselves did. Moreover, every- 
body has his spiritual mother in heaven and his spiritual 
aunt, also his spiritual uncle, his spiritual grandfather, and 
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so on, just as on earth. Now the spirits in heaven are 
apt to resent it when one of their number quits them to 
yo and be born as a child on earth; and sometimes they 
will pursue the truant and carry him back to the celestial 
country, and that is what we call death. Little children are 
most commonly fetched away by their mother in heaven ; 
for she wearies for them and comes and lays an invisible 
hand on the child, and it sickens and dies. If you hear a 
child whimpering of nights, you may be sure that its mother 
from heaven has laid her hand on it and is drawing it away 
to herself. If the child grows very sick and its earthly 
mother fears that it will die, she will mould two figures of 
clay, a man and a woman, and offer them in exchange to 
the heavenly mother, saying, “O thou bearer and mother of 
children! instead of the child that has gone away from thee 
we bring thee here in exchange these clay men. Take them 
and withdraw thy hand from the child in this visible world.” 
Grown-up people also, when they fall sick, will sometimes 
make images of clay and offer them as substitutes to the 
messengers who have come from heaven to fetch them away. 
These images are deposited with other offerings, such as 
cowry-shells and a musket, by the roadside; and if the 
messengers accept them instead of the sick man, he re- 
covers. During an epidemic of small-pox the Ewe negroes 
will sometimes clear a space outside of the town, where 
they erect a number of low mounds and cover them with as 
many little clay figures as there are people in the place. 
Pots of food and water are also set out for the refreshment 
of the spirit of small-pox who, it is hoped, will take the clay 
figures and spare the living folk; and to make assurance 
doubly sure the road into the town is barricaded against 
him? 

Among the Nishga Indians of British Columbia when 


1 J. Spieth, Die Ewe - Stämme one spiritual mother, and that she is 
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the wife of God (Mawu) and gave 
birth to all spirits that live in heaven, 
both men and women. 
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a medicine-man dreams a dream which portends death to Efigies 
somebody, he informs the person whose life is threatened, and p 
together they concert measures to avert the evil omen. The to save the 
man whose life is at stake has a small wooden figure called = 
a shigiyiadsqu made as like himself as the skill of the wood- among the 
carver will allow, and this he hangs round his neck by a string el 
so that the figure lies exactly over his heart. In this position 

he wears it‘long enough to allow the heat of his body to be 
imparted to it, generally for about four days. On the fourth 

day the medicine-man comes to the house, arrayed in his 
bearskin and other insignia of office and bringing with him 

a wisp of teased bark and a toy canoe made of cedar-bark. 

Thus equipped, he sings a doleful ditty, the death-song of 

the tribe. Then he washes the man over the region of the 

heart with the wisp of bark dipped in water, places the wisp, 
together with the wooden image, in the canoe, and after again 

singing the death-chant, commits image, wisp, and canoe to 

the flames, where they are all consumed. The death-chant 

is now changed to a song of joy, and the man who was 

lately in fear of his life joins in. He may well be gay, for 

has he not given death the slip by devoting to destruction, 

not mereiy a wisp saturated with the dangerous defilement 

of his body, but also a substitute made in his own likeness 

and impregnated with his very hearts warmth?? 

With these examples before us we may fairly conclude Hence the 
that the woollen effigies, which at the festival of the Tose 
Compitalia might be seen hanging at the doors of all the a 
houses in ancient Rome, were not substitutes for human ae ee 
victims who had formerly been sacrificed at this season, but Sages 
rather vicarious offerings presented to the Mother or Grand- Peace 
mother of Ghosts, in the hope that on her rounds through poe 
the city she would accept or mistake the effigies for the persons to 
inmates of the house and so spare the living for another O i 
year. It is possible that the puppets made of rushes, which mother of 
in the month of May the pontiffs and Vestal Virgins annually Ghee. 


threw into the Tiber from the old Sublician bridge at Rome,” 
1 The Illustrated Missionary News, Antiquit. Roman. i. 38; Plutarch, 


April Ist, 1891, pp. 59 sg. Quaestiones Romanae, 32 and 86. 
2 As to the custom see Varro, De For various explanations which have 
lingua latina, v. 45; Ovid, Fasti, v. been proposed, see L. Preller, Römische 


621 sgg. 3 Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Mythologie? ii. 134 sgg.; W. Mann- 
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had originally the same significance ; that is, they may have 
been designed to purge the city from demoniac influence by 
diverting the attention of the demons from human beings to 
the puppets and then toppling the whole uncanny crew, neck 
and crop, into the river, which would soon sweep them far out 
to sea. In precisely the same way the natives of Old Cala- 
bar used periodically to rid their town of the devils which 
infested it by luring the unwary demons into a number of 
lamentable scarecrows, which they afterwards flung into the 
river.’ This interpretation of the Roman custom is supported 
to some extent by the evidence of Plutarch, who speaks of 
the ceremony as “the greatest of purifications.”” However, 
other explanations of the rite have been proposed: indeed 
these puppets of rushes have been a standing puzzle to 
Roman antiquaries in ancient and modern times. 


hardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, 
pp. 265 sgg. 3. Journal of Philology, 
xiv. (1885) p. 156 note; R. von 
Ihering, Vorgeschichte der Indoeuro- 
paer, pp. 430-434; W. Warde Fowler, 
The Roman Festivals of the Period of 
the Republic (London, 1899), pp. 111 
sqq. ; id., The Religious Experience of 
the Roman People (London, 1911), pp. 


54 $9., 321 sgg. ; G. Wissowa, Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen sur römischen 
Religions- und Stadtgeschichte (Mu- 
nich, 1904), pp. 211-229. The cere- 
mony was observed on the fifteenth 
of May. 

1 See The Golden Bough, Second 
Edition, iii. 107. 

2 Plutarch, Quaest. Roman. 86. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE SACRIFICE OF FIRST-FRUITS 


IN the preceding chapter we saw that primitive peoples 
often partake of the new corn and the new fruits sacrament- 
ally, because they suppose them to be instinct with a divine 
spirit or life. At a later age, when the fruits of the earth 
are conceived as created rather than as animated by a 
divinity, the new fruits are no longer partaken of sacrament- 
ally as the body and blood of a god ; but a portion of them 
is offered to the divine beings who are believed to have pro- 
duced them. Originally, perhaps, offerings of first-fruits were 
supposed to be necessary for the subsistence of the divinities, 
who without them must have died of hunger ;* but in after 
times they seem to be looked on rather in the light of a tribute 
or mark of homage rendered by man to the gods for the good 
gifts they have bestowed on him. Sometimes the first-fruits 
are presented to the king, perhaps in his character of a god ; 
very often they are made over to the spirits of the human 
` dead, who are sometimes thought to have it in their power 
to give or withhold the crops. Till the first-fruits have been 
offered to the deity, the dead, or the king, people are not 
at liberty to eat of the new crops. But, as it is not always 
possible to draw a sharp line between the sacrament and the 
sacrifice of first-fruits, it may be well to round off this part 
of the subject by giving some examples of the latter. 

The Ovambo or Ovakuanjama of South-West Africa 
stand in great fear of the spirits of the dead, who are 
believed to exercise a powerful influence over the living ; 
in particular the spirits of dead chiefs can give or withhold 
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1 See above, vol. i. pp. 231 579. 
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Ovamboland. Accordingly the people pay great respect to 
the spirits of the departed, and they hold a thanksgiving 
festival in their honour at the close of the harvest. When 
the new corn has been reaped and ground, a portion of it 
is made into porridge and carried to the quarters of the 
principal wife. Here all the inhabitants of the kraal 
assemble ; the head of the family takes some of the porridge, 
dips it in melted fat, and throws it to the east, saying, “ Take 
it, ye spirits of the East!” Then he does the same towards 
the west, saying, “ Take it, ye spirits of the West!” This 
is regarded as a thank-offering presented to the spirits of the 
dead for not visiting the people with sickness while they were 
cultivating the fields, and especially for sending the rain.’ 
Among the Basutos, when the corn has been threshed 
and winnowed, it is left in a heap on the threshing-floor. 
Before it can be touched a religious ceremony must be per- 
formed. The persons to whom the corn belongs bring a 
new vessel to the spot, in which they boil some of the grain. 
When it is boiled they throw a few handfuls of it on the heap 
of corn, saying, “ Thank you, gods ; give us bread to-morrow 
also!” When this is done the rest is eaten, and the pro- 
vision for the year is considered pure and fit to eat.2 Here 
the sacrifice of the first-fruits to the gods is the prominent 
idea, which comes out again in the custom of leaving in the 
threshing-floor a little hollow filled with grain, as a thank- 
offering to these powerful beings.’ Still the Basutos retain 
a lively sense of the sanctity of the corn in itself; for, so long 
as it is exposed to view, all defiled persons are carefully kept 
from it. If it is necessary to employ a defiled person in 
carrying home the harvest, he remains at some distance 
while the sacks are being filled, and only approaches to 
place them upon the draught oxen. As soon as the load is 
deposited at the dwelling he retires, and under no pretext 
may he help to pour the corn into the baskets in which it 
is kept." The Makalaka worship a god called Shumpaoli, 


1 H. Ténjes, Ovambaland, Land, province of Ceylon ‘*the threshers be- 
Leute, Mission (Berlin, 1911), p. 195. have as if they were in a temple of the 
2 Rev E. Casalis, Zhe Basutos(Lon- gods when they put the corn into the 
don, 1861), Pp. 251 sg. bags.” See C. J. R. Le Mesurier, 
3 Did. p- 252. “ Customs and Superstitions connected 
4 Jbid. pp. 252 sg. Inthe southern with the Cultivation of Rice in the 
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whose image is to be found in the enclosure outside of their 
huts. The image consists of the head of an axe, a stone 
from the river, and a twig or long stalk of grass planted 
between them in the ground. About this god they scatter 
the first-fruits of their harvest, and when they brew beer they 
pour some of it on him.’ Of the Bantu tribes of South 
Africa in general we are told that they might not eat of 
the new crops till the chief gave them leave to do so. 
When the millet was ripe he appointed a general assembly 
of the people at his residence, which was known as the 
Great Place ; he then performed certain rites, and in par- 
ticular he offered a small quantity of the fresh grain to the 
spirits of his ancestors, either by laying it on their graves or 
by casting it into a stream. After that he granted the 
people permission to gather and eat the new corn.” 

Among the Maraves or Zimbas, a tribe of the Upper Zam- 
besi, bordering on the Portuguese territory, it is the custom 
that first-fruits of all produce must be offered to the spirits of 
the dead (suzzios), to whom they attribute all the good and 
ill that befall them. Every year at harvest-time the offer- 
ings are brought to these mighty beings. Small portions 
of all kinds of fruits, together with cooked fowls and pombe 
(the native intoxicant), are carried in procession, with songs, 
dances, and the beating of drums, to the burial-ground, which 
is always situated in a grove or a wilderness and is esteemed 
a sacred place; no tree may be felled and no animal killed 
. on the holy ground, for the natives believe that a spirit of 
the dead is present in everything within the precincts.’ 
Among the Yaos of British Central Africa “offerings are 
made to the spirit world or to mulungu as the great agency 
in the affairs of human life. Outside the village, or beside 
the head-man’s hut, may often be seen a rough shed. In 
this are placed the first-fruits of the new crop, green maize, 
beans, pumpkins, peas, etc, as a thankoffering from the 
villagers for their harvest. This is described as kilomba 


Southern Province of Ceylon,” Journal Eastern Africa, vii. (1901) p. 397. 


of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S. xvii. 3 Der Muata Cazembe und die 
(1885), p- 371. Vélkerstimme der Maravis, Chevas, 

1 L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Muembas, Lundas und andere von Süd- 
Africa (London, 1898), p. 173. Afrika,” Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Erd- 


3 G. McCall Theal, Records of South- kunde (Berlin), vi. (1856) pp. 272, 273. 
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mulungu, to worship mulungu.”’ By mulungu the Yaos 
mean primarily and strictly the soul of a dead person, which 
is believed to influence the lives and fortunes of the 
survivors, and therefore needs to be honoured and propi- 
tiated; but they employ the word in an extended sense to 
signify the aggregate of the spirits of all the dead, and 
missionaries have adopted it as the nearest equivalent for the 
word God.? Among the Winamwanga, a tribe of north-eastern 
Rhodesia, between Lake Nyassa and Lake Tanganyika, it 
is customary to offer the first beer and the first flour made 
from the new harvest of millet to the spirits of the dead. The 
head of the family pours out some beer and a small quantity 
of the new flour ina heap on the floor of his own house, after 
which he prays to the spirits of his forefathers, thanks them 
for the harvest, and invites them to come and partake of it 
with the family. The priest performs the same ceremony 
at the shrine for the whole village. The householder or the 
priest speaks to the spirits as if they were sitting around 
him. Thus he may say, “O ye great spirits, fathers in the 
spirit world, mothers in the spirit world, and all ye others, 
bless us now. Here is the food, and here is the offering, call 
ye all of you each other.” Then after summoning the 
dead by their names he may go on: “Come all of you and 
partake of this offering. Ye great spirits, all things of this 
earth were known to you while yet ye were here. Take 
care of this your family, and of all these your children. 
May we ever go in our ways in prosperity. Oh! ye great 
spirits, give to us food and all the produce of the land. 
Drive ye away all illnesses from your family, ye great 
Spirits ; every evil spirit put far away from us, and what- 
ever might seek to hurt us may it fly away on the wind. 
Cause ye us to abide in peace.”* Among the Yombe of 
Northern Rhodesia, to the west of Lake Tanganyika, no one 
is allowed to partake of the new fruits until certain cere- 


t Rev. A. Hetherwick, Some 3 Dr. J. A. Chisholm, ‘* Notes on 


Animistic Beliefs among the Yaos of 
British Central Africa,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxii. (1902) 
PP- 94 57. 


2 Rev. A. Hetherwick, of. cit. pp. 
91-94. 


the Manners and Customs of the Win- 
amwanga and Wiwa,” Journal of the 
African Society, vol. ix. No. 36 (July 
1910), pp. 366 sg. Among the Winam- 
wanga, aS among the Maraves, the 
human soul or spirit is called musim 
(op. c##. p. 363). 
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monies have been performed. Escorted by a band of 
drummers, his medicine-men, and the village elders, the 
chief ascends the Kalanga Mountain until he reaches the 
hollow fastness which in former days his forefathers held 
against the marauding Angoni. Here the grandfather of 
the present chief lies buried. Before his tomb a bull is 
slain, and pots of freshly-brewed beer and porridge made 
from the first-fruits are deposited before the shrine. The 
ground is then carefully cleaned of weeds, and the blood of 
the bull is sprinkled on the freshly-turned-up soil and on 
the rafters of the little hut. After offering the customary 
prayers in thanksgiving for the harvest, and beseeching the 
spirits to partake with them of the first-fruits, the procession 
retires. On their return to the village, the carcase of the bull 
is divided, all partake of the fresh porridge and beer awaiting 
them, and the day closes with beer-drinking and dancing. 
The A-Kamba of British East Africa offer first-fruits 
to the spirits of their dead before anybody may eat of 
the new crop. Sometimes these offerings are piled on 
the graves of chiefs and left there along with the meat of 
a goat which has been sacrificed. Sometimes the offer- 
ings are made in a cleared place under the sacred wild 
fig tree (mumbo) of the village ; for the A-Kamba think that 
the spirits of the dead (azzmz) dwell in wild fig trees, and 
they build miniature huts at the foot of the trees for the 
accommodation of the ghosts. The clearing under the wild 
_ fig tree of the village is called the Place of Prayer (zthemzbo). 
When any crop is ripe, all the inhabitants of the district 
assemble, and a very old man and woman, chosen for the 
purpose, leave the crowd and go to the Place of Prayer, 
where they call aloud to the spirits of the dead and ask 
leave to eat the crop. The people then dance, and during 
the dance one of the women is sure to be seized with a fit of 
shaking and to cry aloud, which is deemed the answer of 
the spirits to the people’s prayer.” Amongst the Baganda 
a man used to offer the first-fruits of a new garden to 
his god, imploring the blessing of the deity on the future 


1 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 7he 2 C. W. Hobley, Ethnology of A- 
Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia Kamba and other East African Tribes 
(London, 1911), pp. 294 5g. (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 66, 85 sg. 
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crops! Among the Dinka of the White Nile no member 
of a family may eat the new fruits until the father 
or mother has scattered some of them over the court- 
yard of the house in order to ensure the blessing of 
God.? When the millet is ripe, the Nubas of Jebel-Nuba, 
a range of mountains in the eastern Sudan, observe the 
following ceremony. Every group of villages is presided 
over by a sacred pontiff called a cogéour or codjour, who is 
believed to act under the inspiration of a spirit named Laro. 
So when it is known that the grain is ready to be cut, a 
drum is beaten, the pontiff mounts his horse and, attended 
by all the elderly men and women, repairs to his fields, 
while the rest of the people betake themselves to their own 
farms, There the people whose eldest child is a boy break 
five ears of corn, and those whose eldest child is a girl break 
four. But young unmarried people break five or four ears 
according as they desire to have a boy or a girl for their 
first-born. All then return to the village and place the 
ears they have gathered on the hedge which serves as an 
enclosure. When the beat of the drum and multitudinous 
cries of joy announce the return of the pontiff, the people 
take the gathered ears and advance to meet him. He rides 
at the head of a cavalcade composed of all the men who 
have horses. After that, attended by the elders, he retires 
to his house, while the rest of the people deposit the ears of 
corn in the cave of Laro, the being who inspires the holy 
pontiff, Feasting, drinking, and horse-races conclude the 
ceremony. At the races the young folk amuse themselves 
by flinging stalks of millet before the horses to make them 
shy and throw their riders.’ 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 
(London, 1911), p. 428. 

2 Annales de la Propagation de la 
Foi, lx. (1888) p. 57. The account is 
extracted from the letter of a Catholic 
priest, himself a Dinka. The name of 
God, according to him, is Den-dit, 
meaning ‘‘ Great Rain.” The form of 
the name agrees closely, and the 
interpretation of it agrees exactly, with 
the results of Dr. C. G. Seligmann’s 
independent enquiries, according to 
which the name of the Dinka God 
is Dengdit, ‘Great Rain,” the word 


for rain being deme, See Dr. C. G. 
Seligmann, in Dr. J. Hastings’ Æn- 
cyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
s.v. Dinka,” vol iv. (Edinburgh, 
IQI1) p. 707. 

8 « Coutumes étranges des indigènes 
du Djebei-Nouba (Afrique centrale), 
notes communiquées par les mission- 
naires de Vérone,” Les Missions Catho- 
liques, xiv. (1882) p. 459.° As to the 
Nubas and their pontiff see further 
Stanislas Carceri, ‘© Djebel- Nouba,” 
Les Missions Catholiques, xv. (1883) 
PP- 448-452. 
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The Igbiras, a pagan tribe at the confluence of the Sacrifices 
Niger and the Benue, bury their dead in their houses al 
and have great faith in the power of the ghosts, whose West 
guidance and protection they seek to ensure by peri- ace 
odical offerings of goats and cocks, Also they offer the 
first-fruits of their crops to the dead, hanging bunches of 
the new grain over the burial-places in their huts. The 
Igbiras also celebrate the festival of the new yams with 
great pomp. It is their New Years Day. Sacrifices of 
fowls and goats are offered, and wine and oil are freely 
poured out. The king takes a prominent part in the feast.! 
Among the Cross River natives, in the lower valley of the 
Niger, the eating of the new yams is an occasion of great 
rejoicing, but no one may partake of them until a portion 
has been ceremonially offered to the deities. The festival is 
not held simultaneously but separately for each village accord- 
ing to the state of the crops. High and low, old and young, 
men, women, and children dance to music on these joyful 
occasions? The Matse tribe of Ewe negroes in Togoland 
worship the Earth at the times when they dig the ripe yams 
in September, when they reap the ripe maize in November, 
and when they burn the grass in February. The place where 
they offer sacrifices to the Earth goddess is called “the Wood 
of our Mother.” In the month of November the hunters, led 
by the Chief Huntsman and the High Priest, repair to the 
maize-fields, where they gather cobs of the ripe grain. Some 
of these they deposit, with prayers, in the sacrificial place in 
the wood, but they keep the finest cobs for themselves, After 
this sacrifice of the new corn to the Earth goddess every- 
body is free to get in his maize. Amongst the Hos, another 
Ewe tribe of Togoland, when a man is about to dig up his 
yam crop, he first of all digs up two yams which he had 
planted for the goddess Mawu Sodza. These he holds up to 
her and prays, saying, “O Mawu Sodza, thou ship full of 
yams, give to me, and I will give to you; pass me over, and 
I will pass you over. Here are thy yams, which I have dug 
for thee. When I dig mine, grant that I may have plenty.” 


1 A, F. Mockler-Ferryman, Uf the (London, 1905), pp. 266 5g. 
Niger (London, 1892), pp. 141 sg. 3 J. Spieth, Diz Lwe-Stamme (Ber- 
2 Ch, Partridge, Cross River Natives lin, 1906), pp. 795 59. 
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Thereupon he begins to dig the crop! Among the Bassari, 
another tribe of Togoland, no man may eat of the new yams 
until the people have paid a tribute of the first-fruits to the 
king. At such times long files of men, women, and children 
may be seen wending their way to the capital to render to 
the king his dues. But the king himself may not partake of 
the new yams until he has offered a portion of them, along 
with ten white fowls, to the fetish? Before the Adeli of the 
Slave Coast may eat of the new yams, the owner of each farm 
must bring the first yams of his field to the fetish priest, who 
offers them to the fetish, after which he declares that the har- 
vest may take place. The festival, accompanied by shooting 
and dancing, lasts several days; it generally falls in August.? 

Among the Betsileo of Madagascar the king used to 
receive first- fruits of all the crops, such as rice, maize, 
manioc, beans, and sweet potatoes: indeed this tribute of 
first-fruits formed a large part of his revenue.* The Hovas 
of Madagascar present the first sheaves of the new grain to 
the sovereign. The sheaves are carried in procession to the 
palace from time to time as the grain ripens.? So in Burma, 
when the pangatz fruits ripen, some of them used to be taken 
to the king’s palace that he might eat of them; no one 
might partake of them before the king. It has been 
suggested that the modern system of taxation may be 
directly derived from the ancient obligation of paying first- 
fruits to a sacred pontiff or king.’ 

Every year, when they gather their first crops, the Kochs 
of Assam offer some of the first-fruits to their ancestors, 
calling to them by name and clapping their hands. Before 
they harvest any of their crops, the Garos, another people of 
Assam, deem it necessary to sacrifice the first-fruits of the 


1 J. Spieth, of. cit, p. 344. As to 
the goddess Mawu Sodza, see zdzd, 
Pp. 424 $9. 

2 H. Klose, Togo unter deutscher 
Flagge (Berlin, 1899), p. 504. 

3 L. Conradt, “ Das Hinterland der 
deutschen Kolonie Togo,” Petermanns 
Mittheilungen, xlii, (1896) p. 18. 

1 G. A. Shaw, ‘*The Betsileo,” 
Antananarivo Annual and Madagascar 
Magazine, Reprint of the First Four 
Numbers (Antananarivo, 1885), p. 346. 


5 J. Cameron, “On the Early In- 
habitants of Madagascar,” Antana- 
narivo Annual and Madagascar Maga- 
zine, Reprint of the First Four Numbers 
(Antananarivo, 1885), p. 263. 
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chen Asien, ii. (Leipsic, 1866), p. 105. 
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crops to the gods. Thus, for example, they gather some ears 
of rice or millet, pound them between two stones, and offer 
them up on a piece of plantain stem! In August, when the 
rice ripens, the Hos of Bengal offer the first-fruits of the 
harvest to Sing Bonga, who dwells in the sun. Along with 
the new rice a white cock is sacrificed ; and till the sacrifice 
has been offered no one may eat the new rice? Among the 
Oraons of Bengal no one will partake of the new rice until 
some of it has been offered to the ancestors. A handful of it 
is cooked and spread on the ground, and a pot of rice-beer is 
brewed and some of the beer also spilt on the ground. Before 
drinking every one dips his finger in his cup and lets fall some 
drops in honour of the ancestors. Further, a whity grey fowl 
is killed, and the eldest of the family, addressing the ancestral 
spirits, says, “O old mothers and fathers, you have always 
been so good to us on these days. Here we are rejoicing : we 
cannot forget you : come and rejoice with us.”* In Ladakh 
the peasants offer the first two or three handfuls of the wheat- 
crop to the spirit who presides over agriculture. These 
offerings they attach to the tops of the pillars which support 
the roofs of their houses; and thus the bands of straw and 
ears of wheat form a primitive sort of capital. Rams’ horns 
are sometimes added to this decoration.* In the Himalayan 
districts of the North-Western provinces of India the fields 
and boundaries are under the protection of a beneficent 
local deity named Kshetrpal or Bhumiya. Every village 
possesses a small temple sacred to him. When a crop is 
sown, a handful of grain is sprinkled over a stone in the 
corner of the field nearest to the temple, in order that the 
god may protect the growing crop from hail, blight, and the 
ravages of wild beasts ; and at harvest he receives the first- 
fruits in order that he may save the garnered grain from 
the inroads of rats and insects.» Among the hill tribes near 


1 Major A, Playfair, The Garos 
(London, 1909), p. 94. ; 

2 E, T. Dalton, of. cit. p. 198 ; (Sir) 
H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
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Rajamahall, in India, when the #osarane grain is being 
reaped in November or early in December, a festival is held 
as a thanksgiving before the new grain is eaten. On a day 
appointed by the chief a goat is sacrificed by two men to a 
god called Chitariah Gossaih, after which the chief himself 
sacrifices a fowl. Then the vassals repair to their fields, offer 
thanksgiving, make an oblation to Kull Gossaih (who is 
described as the Ceres of these mountaineers), and then 
return to their houses to eat of the new osarane. As soon as 
the inhabitants have assembled at the chief’s house—the men 
sitting on one side and the women on the other—a hog, a 
measure of kosarane, and a pot of spirits are presented to the 
chief, who in return blesses his vassals, and exhorts them to 
industry and good behaviour ; “ after which, making a libation 
in the names of all their gods, and of their dead, he drinks, 
and also throws a little of the osarane away, repeating the 
same pious exclamations.” Drinking and festivity then 
begin, and are kept up for several days. The same tribes 
have another festival at reaping the Indian corn in August 
or September. Every man repairs to his fields with a hog, 
a goat, or a fowl, which he sacrifices to Kull Gossaih. Then, 
having feasted, he returns home, where another repast is pre- 
pared. On this day it is customary for every family in the 
village to distribute to every house a little of what they have 
prepared for their feast. Should any person eat of the new 
kosarane or the new Indian corn before the festival and 
public thanksgiving at the reaping of these crops, the chief 
fines him a white cock, which is sacrificed to Chitariah.! In 
the Central Provinces of India the first grain of the season is 
commonly offered to the god Bhimsen or Bhim Deo.? When 
the new rice crop is ripe, the Gadbas, a primitive tribe of the 
Central Provinces, cook the first-fruits and serve them to the 
cattle in new bamboo baskets ; after that the men themselves 


W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), i, 105-107, who ob- 
serves (pp. 106 sg.): “To illustrate 
the close connection between this 
worship of Bhfimiya as the soil godling 
with that of the sainted dead, it may 
be noted that in some places the shrine 
of Bhûmiya is identified with the 


Jathera, which is the ancestral mound, 
sacred to the common ancestor of the 
village or tribe.” 

1 Thomas Shaw, ‘* The Inhabitants 
of the Hills near Rajamahall,” Asiatie 
Researches, iv. (London, 1807) pp. 56 
sg. 
2 Panjab Notes and Queries, i. p. 60, 
§ 502 (February 1884). 
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partake of the new rice? The Nahals, a forest tribe of the 
same region, worship the forest god Jharkhandi in the month 
of Chait, and until this rite has been performed they may 
not use the leaves or fruits of the Butea frondosa, Phyllanthus 
emblica, and mango trees. When the god is worshipped, 
they collect branches and leaves of these trees and offer 
cooked food to them: after that they begin to use the new 
leaves, fruit, and timber.’ Again, when the Mannewars, 
another forest tribe of the Central Provinces, pick the flowers 
of the mahua tree (Bassia latifolia), they worship the tree and 
offer it some of the liquor distilled from the new flowers, 
along with a fowl and a goat.? The principal festivals of the 
Parjas, a small tribe of the Central Provinces, are the feast 
of new vegetation in July, the feast of the new rice in 
August or September, and the feast of the new mango crop 
in April or May. At these feasts the new season’s crop is 
eaten, and offerings of them are presented to the ancestors 
of the family, who are worshipped on these occasions.* In Sacrifices 
the Punjaub, when sugar-cane is planted, a woman puts on Pf frst- 
a necklace and walks round the field, winding thread on a Punjaub. 
spindle ;° and when the sugar-cane is cut the first-fruits are 
offered on an altar, which is built close to the press and is 
sacred to the sugar-cane god. Afterwards the first-fruits are 
given to Branmans. Also, when the women begin to pick 
the cotton, they go round the field eating rice-milk, the first 
mouthful of which they spit upon the field toward the west ; 
and the first cotton picked is exchanged at the village shop 
for its weight in salt, which is prayed over and kept in the 
house till the picking is finished.’ 

Among the ancient Hindoos the first-fruits were sacrificed 


1 Central Provinces, Ethnographic injure the crops (Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
Survey, iii. Draft Articles on Forest xxviii. 28). The purpose of the Indian 


Tribes (Allahabad, 1907) p. 45. custom may be to ward off evil in- 
2 Op. cit. iii. 73. fluences from the field, as Mr. W. 
3 Op. cit, v. (Allahabad, 1911) p. Crooke suggests (Popular Religion and 

66. Folk-lore of Northern India, ii. 305, 
4 Op. cit. vii. (Allahabad, 1911) p. ‘‘This forms a sacred circle which 

102. repels evil influence from the crop”). 


6 The practice is curiously unlikethe Compare Zhe Magic Art and Evolution 
custom of ancient Italy, in most parts of Kings, i. 113 5g. 
of which women were forbidden by law 6 D. C. J. Ibbetson, Outlines of 
to walk on the highroads twirling a Panjab Ethnography (Calcutta, 1883), 
spindle, because this was supposed to p. 119” 
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to the gods at the beginning of harvest, generally at the 
new or the full moon. There were two harvests in the 
year; the barley was reaped in spring and the rice in 
autumn. From the new grain, whether barley or rice, a 
sacrificial cake was prepared and set forth on twelve 
potsherds for the two great gods Indra and Agni; a pap 
or gruel of boiled grain, sodden either in water or milk, was 
offered to the Visve Devah, that is, to the common mob of 
deities; and a cake on one potsherd was presented to 
Heaven and Earth. The origin of these sacrifices of first- 
fruits was explained by the following myth. They say that 
the gods and their powerful rivals the Asuras once strove 
with each other for the mastery. In this strife the Asuras 
defiled, both by magic and by poison, the plants on which 
men and beasts subsist ; for thus they hoped to get the better 
of the gods. Therefore neither man nor beast could eat 
food, and for lack of it they well nigh perished. When the 
gods heard of it, they said one to the other, “Come let 
us rid the plants of the defilement,” and they did so by 
means of the sacrifice. But they could not agree as to 
which of them should receive the sacrifices, so to decide this 
delicate question they ran a race, and Indra and Agni came 
in first; that is why the cake is offered to them on twelve 
potsherds, while the common mob of the gods have to put up 
with a simple pap or gruel. To this day, therefore, he who 
offers the first-fruits to the gods does it either because no 
one will then be able to defile the plants, neither by magic 
nor yet by poison ; or perhaps he does it because the gods 
did so before him. Be that as it may, certain it is that 
he thereby renders both kinds of plants wholesome and 
innocuous, both the plants which men eat and the plants 
on which cattle graze; that indeed is the reason why the 
sacrificer sacrifices the first-fruits. And the priest’s fee for 
the sacrifice is the first-born calf of the season, which is, as 
it were, the first-fruit of the cattle 

The Kachins of Upper Burma worship the spirit (xa?) 
of the earth every year before they sow their crops. The 


Burma and worship is performed by the chief on behalf of all the 


Corea. 
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villagers, who contribute their offerings. The priest after- 
wards determines by exorcism which particular household 
shall start sowing first in order that the crop may be a good 
one. Then the household on which the lot has fallen goes 
out and sows its fields. When the crop is ripe, it may not 
be reaped until the household which was the first to sow its 
fields has gathered the first-fruits and offered them to its 
own domestic spirits (vats), This is usually done before the 
crop is quite ripe, in order that the reaping of the other 
crops may not be delayed.’ The Chins, another people of 
Upper Burma, eat the first-fruits of their corn as a religious 
rite, but before doing so they offer some of the new corn or 
vegetables to their dead ancestors, They also offer the first- 
fruits to the goddess Pok Klai, a single glance of whose 
eyes is enough to give them a plentiful harvest of rice. 
Among the Thay of Indo-China the first-fruits of the 
rice are offered at harvest to the guardian spirit of the 
family before the household may partake of the new crop. 
The guardian spirit of the family is the last ancestor who 
died ; he mounts guard until he is relieved by his successor ; 
his shrine is a corner of the house screened off by a low 
trellis of bamboo. But besides the first-fruits offered him 
at harvest this guardian spirit receives some of the parched 
grain in spring, at the time when the first thunder of the 
season is heard to mutter. The grain which is presented 
to him on this occasion was plucked from the crop before 
the rice was quite ripe, and it has been carefully kept to 
be offered to him when the first peal of thunder in spring 
announces the reviving energies of nature. When all is 
ready, the rice is served up together with fish, which have 
been caught for the purpose, on a table set in the corner 
which is sacred to the guardian spirit. A priest drones out 
a long invitation to the spirit to come and feast with his 
children ; then the family sits down to table and consumes 
the offerings. At the close of the banquet the daughter-in- 
law of the deceased ancestor hangs up a basket containing 


1 (Sir) J. G. Scott and J. P. Hardi- 2 Rev. G. Whitehead, ‘Notes on 
man, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Chins of Burma,” Indian Anti. 
the Shan States, Part i. vol. i, (Ran- guary, xxxvi. (1907) p. 207. 
goon, 1900), pp. 425 sg. : 
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rice and fish for his use in the corner, after which she closes 
the shrine for another year. In Corea the first-fruits of all 
the crops used to be offered to the king with religious 
pomp, and he received almost divine honours from his 
subjects? This suggests that, as I have already con- 
jectured, the common practice of presenting the first-fruits 
to kings is founded on a belief in their divinity. 

In the island of Tjumba, East Indies, a festival is held 
after harvest. Vessels filled with rice are presented as a 
thankoffering to the gods. Then the sacred stone at the 
foot of a palm-tree is sprinkled with the blood of a sacrificed 
animal; and rice, with some of the flesh, is laid on the 
stone for the gods. The palm-tree is hung with lances and 
shields” The Dyaks of Borneo hold a feast of first-fruits 
when the paddy or unhusked rice is ripe. The priestesses, 
accompanied by a gong and drum, go in procession to the 
farms and gather several bunches of the ripe paddy. These 
are brought back to the village, washed in coco-nut water, and 
laid round a bamboo altar, which at the harvest festivals is 
erected in the common room of the largest house. The 
altar is gaily decorated with white and red streamers, and is 
hung with the sweet-smelling blossom of the areca palm. 
The feast lasts two days, during which the village is tabooed ; 
no one may leave it. Only fowls are killed, and dancing 
and gong-beating go on day and night. When the festival. 
is over the people are free to get in their crops* The 
pounding of the new paddy is the occasion of a harvest 
festival which is celebrated all over Celebes. The religious 
ceremonies which accompany the feast were witnessed by 
Dr. B. F. Matthes in July 1857. Two mats were spread on 
the ground, each with a pillow on it. On one of the pillows 
were placed a man’s clothes and a sword, on the other a 
woman's clothes. These were seemingly intended to repre- 
sent the deceased ancestors, Rice and water were deposited 
before the two dummy figures, which were also sprinkled 
with the new paddy. Moreover, dishes of rice were set 

1 A. Bourlet, “Les Thay,” An- auf Sumatra (Berlin, 1847), ii. 312. 
thropos, ii. (1907) pp. 627-629. 
2 Ch. Dallet, Histoire de PEglise 4 Spenser St. John, Life in the 
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down for the rest of the family and the slaves of the 
deceased. This was the end of the ceremony.’ In Mina- 
hassa, a district of Celebes, the people have a festival of 
“eating the new rice.” Fowls or pigs are killed; some 
of the flesh, with rice and palm-wine, is set apart for the 
gods, and then the eating and drinking begin? The 
people of Kobi and Sariputi, two villages on the north- 
east coast of Ceram, offer the first-fruits of the paddy, 
in the form of cooked rice, with tobacco and other things, 
to their ancestors as a token of gratitude. The cere- 
mony is called “feeding the dead.”* In the Tenimber 
and Timor-laut Islands, East Indies, the first-fruits of the 
paddy, along with live fowls and pigs, are offered to the 
matmate. The matmate are the spirits of their ancestors, 
which are worshipped as guardian-spirits or household gods. 
They are supposed to enter the house through an opening in 
the roof, and to take up their abode temporarily in their 
skulls, or in images of wood or ivory, in order to partake of 
the offerings and to help the family. They also assume the 
form of birds, pigs, crocodiles, turtles, sharks, and so forth.‘ 
In Amboyna, after the rice or other harvest has been 
gathered in, some of the new fruits are offered to the gods, 
and till this is done, the priests may by no means eat of 
them. A portion of the new rice, or whatever it may be, is 
boiled, and milk of the coco-nut is poured on it, mixed with 
Indian saffron. It is then taken to the place of sacrifice and 
offered to the god. Some people also pour out oil before 
the deity; and if any of the oil is left over, they take 
it home as a holy and priceless treasure, wherewith they 
smear the forehead and breast of sick people and whole 
people, in the firm conviction that the oil confers all kinds of 
blessings. In the Kei Islands, to the south-west of New 
Guinea, the first-fruits are offered to Lir majoran, the god of 
husbandry, when the harvest is ripe. After the rice has 


1 B. F. Matthes, Beknopt Verslag 
mijner reizen in de Binnenlanden van 
Celebes, in de jaren 1857 en 1861, p. 5 
(Verzameling van Berigten betreffende 
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been reaped, the people of Nias deck the images of their 
ancestors with wreaths, and offer to them the first dishful 
of boiled rice, while they thank them for the blessings they 
have bestowed on the family... The Irayas and Catalangans 
of Luzon, tribes of the Malay stock, but of mixed blood, 
worship chiefly the souls of their ancestors under the name 
of anitos, to whom they offer the first-fruits of the harvest. 
The anitos are household deities; some of them reside in 
pots in the corners of the houses; and miniature houses, 
standing near the family dwelling, are especially sacred to 
them.? When the Bagobos of the Philippines have got in 
their harvest of rice or maize, they will neither eat of it nor 
sell so much as a grain till they have made a pretence of 
feeding all their agricultural implements.” 

The Bukaua of German New Guinea think that the 
spirits of their dead have power to make the fruits of the 
earth to grow. Accordingly when they have cleared a 
patch in the forest for cultivation and are planting their 
crops, they take particular care to plant slips near the tree- 
stumps which have been left standing in the field, because 
the spirits of their long dead ancestors are supposed to 
perch on them. While they plant, they call out the names 
of the dead, praying them to guard the field, so that their 
children, the living, may have food to eat and not suffer 
hunger. And similarly, when they plant stones shaped like 
taro bulbs in the ground, which are supposed to produce 
a fine crop of taro, they pray to their forefathers to grant 
them an abundance of the fruits. When the crops are ripe, 
the people fetch bundles of taro, clusters of bananas, sugar- 
canes, and vegetables from the fields and bring them back 
solemnly to the village; a feast is prepared and a portion 
of the new fruits, along with tobacco, betel, and dog’s flesh, 
is put in a coco-nut shell and set on a scaffold in the house 
of the owner of the field, while he prays to the spirits of 


schrift van het Nederlandsch Aardrijks- 2 C, Semper, Die Philippinen und 
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his forefathers, saying, “Ye who have guarded our field as 
we asked you to do, there is something for you; now look 
on us favourably also for the time to come.” Afterwards, 
while the people are feasting, the owner privily stirs the 
contents of the coco-nut shell with his finger, and then calls 
the attention of the others to it as a proof that the spirits 
have partaken of the offering provided for them. Finally the 
food remaining in the shell is consumed by the banqueters.! 
In certain tribes of Fiji “the first-fruits of the yam 
harvest are presented to the ancestors in the Nanga [sacred 
enclosure] with great ceremony before the bulk of the crop 
is dug for the people’s use, and no man may taste of the new 
yams until the presentation has been made. The yams thus 
offered are piled in the Great Nanga, and are allowed to rot 
there. If any one were impiously bold enough to appropriate 
them to his own use, he would be smitten with madness. 
The mission teacher before mentioned told me that, when he 
visited the Nanga he saw among the weeds with which 
it was overgrown, numerous yam vines which had sprung up 
out of the piles of decayed offerings. Great feasts are made 
at the presentations of the first-fruits, which are times of public 
rejoicing, and the Nanga itself is frequently spoken of as the 
Mbaki, or Harvest.”* In other parts of Fiji the practice 
with regard to the first-fruits seems to have been different, 
for we are told by another observer that “the first-fruits of 
the yams, which are always presented at the principal 
temple of the district, become the property of the priests, 
and form their revenue, although the pretence of their being 
required for the use of the god is generally kept up.”* In 
Tana, one of the New Hebrides, the general name for gods 
appeared to be aremha, which meant “a dead man.” The 
spirits of departed ancestors were among the gods of the 
people. Chiefs who reached an advanced age were deified 
after their death, addressed by name, and prayed to on 
various occasions. They were supposed to preside especially 
over the growth of the yams and fruit-trees. The first-fruits 
1 Stefan Lehner, “ Bukaua,” in R. mala, Fiji,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
Neuhauss’s Deutsch Meu-Guinea, iii. logical Institute, xiv. (1885) p. 27. i 
(Berlin, 1911) pp. 434-436. 3 J. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise 
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were presented to them. A little of the new fruit was laid 
on a stone, or on a shelving branch of the tree, or-on a rude 
temporary altar, made of a few sticks lashed together with 
strips of bark, in the form of a table, with its four feet stuck 
in the ground. All being quiet, the chief acted as high 
priest, and prayed aloud as follows : “ Compassionate father ! 
here is some food for you ; eat it; be kind to us on account 
of it.’ Then all the people shouted. This took place about 
noon, and afterwards the assembled people feasted and danced 
till midnight or morning. 

In Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, the canarium 
nut is much used in the native cookery, but formerly none 
might be eaten till the sacrifice of the first-fruits had been 
offered to the ghosts of the dead. This was done on behalf 
of a whole village by a man who inherited a knowledge 
of the way in which the sacrifice should be offered, and who 
accordingly had authority to open the season. When he 
saw that the time had come, he raised a shout early in the 
morning, then climbed a tree, cracked the nuts, ate some 
himself, and put some on the stones in his sacred place for 
the particular ghost whom he worshipped. Then all the people 
might gather the nuts for themselves. The chief offered 
food, in which the new nuts were mixed, on the stones 
of the village sanctuary; and every man who revered a 
ghost of his own did the same in his private sanctuary.? 
This sacrifice of first-fruits was witnessed by Mr. Woodford 
at the village of Aola, in the neighbouring island of Guadal- 
canar. The canarium nuts, or Solomon Island almonds, had 
been ripe for a week, and Mr. Woodford had expressed 
a wish to taste them, but he was told that this was quite 
impossible till the offering to the ghost had been made. As 
a native put it, “ Devil he eat first; all man he eat behind.” 
All the inhabitants of the village adjourned to the sea-shore 
in groups of ten or twelve to perform the sacrifice. The 
party to which Mr. Woodford attached himself swept a space 
clean beneath the spreading branches of a Barringtonia, and 
there constructed half-a-dozen tiny altars, each about six 
inches square, out of dry sticks. On these altars they laid 


1 G. Turner, Samoa (London, 1884), 7 Rev. R. H. Codrington, The 
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offerings of yams, taros, bananas, and a little flesh; and a 
few of the nuts were skinned and set up on sticks round 
about the altars. Fire was then made by the friction of 
wood, for matches might not be used for this purpose, 
though probably every man had a box of them in his bag. 
With the sacred flame thus produced the altars were kindled 
and the offerings consumed. When this was done, the 
women produced large flat cakes baked of a paste of 
pounded nuts, and these were eaten by all? In Saa, 
another of the Solomon Islands, when the yams are ripe, 
the people fetch some from each garden to offer to the 
ghosts. Early in the morning all the male members of a 
family assemble at the sanctuary of the particular ancestral 
ghosts whom they revere. One of them goes with a yam 
into the holy place and cries with a loud voice to the ghosts, 
“This is yours to eat,” and with that he sets the yam 
beside the skull which is in the sanctuary. The others call 
quietly upon all the ancestors and present their yams, which 
are many in number, because one from each garden is given 
to each of the ghosts. Moreover, if any man has a relic of 
the dead at home, such as a head, or bones, or hair, he takes 
back a yam to his house and places it beside the head 
or whatever it may be. In the same island, as in Florida, 
the new canarium nuts may not be eaten until the first-fruits 
have been offered to the ghosts. Moreover, the first flying- 
fish of the season must be sacrificed to these spirits of the 
dead before the living are allowed to partake of the fish. 
The ghosts to whom the flying-fish are offered have the 
form of sharks. Some of them have sanctuaries ashore, 
where images of sharks are set up; and the flying-fish are laid 
before these images. Other shark-ghosts have no place on 
shore ; so the fish offered to them are taken out to sea and 
shredded into the water, while the names of the ghosts are 
called out.’ : 

In some of the Kingsmill Islands the god most commonly 
worshipped was called Tubuériki. He was represented by 
a flat coral stone, of irregular shape, about three feet 


1 C. M. Woodford, A Naturalist Islands (London, 1890), pp. 26-28. 
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long by eighteen inches wide, set up on end in the open air. 
Leaves of the coco-nut palm were tied about it, considerably 
increasing its size and height. The leaves were changed 
every month, that they might be always fresh. The worship 
paid to the god consisted in repeating prayers before the 
stone, and laying beside it a portion of the food prepared by 
the people for their own use. This they did at their daily 
meals, at festivals, and whenever they specially wished 
to propitiate the deity. The first-fruits of the season were 
always offered to him. Every family of distinction had one 
of these stones which was considered rather in the light of 
a family altar than as an idol.? 

In the Tonga Islands the first-fruits of the year were 
offered with solemn ceremony to the sacred chief Tooitonga, 
who was regarded as divine. The ceremony generally took 
place about October, and the people believed that if the rite 
were neglected the vengeance of the gods would fall in a 
signal manner upon them. The following is a description of 
the festival as it was celebrated in the days when a European 
flag rarely floated among the islands of the Pacific: “ Jnachz. 
This word means, literally, a share or portion of anything 
that is to be or has been distributed out: but in the sense 
here mentioned it means that portion of the fruits of the 
earth, and other eatables, which is offered to the gods in the 
person of the divine chief Tooitonga, which allotment is 
made once a year, just before the yams in general are 
arrived at a state of maturity ; those which are used in this 
ceremony being of a kind which admit of being planted 
sooner than others, and, consequently, they are the first 
fruits of the yam season. The object of this offering is to 
insure the protection of the gods, that their favour may be 
extended to the welfare of the nation generally, and in 
particular to the productions of the earth, of which yams are 
the most important. 

“The time for planting most kinds of yams is about the 
latter end of July, but the species called caho-caho, which is 
always used in this ceremony, is put in the ground about a 
month before, when, on each plantation, there is a small 
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piece of land chosen and fenced in, for the purpose of 
growing a couple of yams of the above description. As 
soon as they have arrived at a state of maturity, the How 
[the King] sends a messenger to Tooitonga, stating that the 
yams for the zach? are fit to be taken up, and requesting 
that he would appoint a day for the ceremony: he generally 
fixes on the tenth day afterwards, reckoning the following 
day for the first. There are no particular preparations made 
till the day before the ceremony: at night, however, the 
sound of the conch is heard occasionally in different parts of 
the islands, and as the day of the ceremony approaches it 
becomes more frequent, so that the people of almost every 
plantation sound the conch three or four times, which, 
breaking in upon the silence of the night, has a pleasing 
effect, particularly at Vavaoo, where the number of woods 
and hills send back repeated echoes, adding greatly to the 
effect. The day before the ceremony, the yams are dug up, 
and ornamented with a kind of ribbons prepared from the 
inner membrane of the leaf of a species of pandanus, and 
dyed red ; when thus prepared, it is called sellecoola and is 
wrapped round the yam, beginning at one end, and running 
round spirally to the other, when it is brought back in the 
opposite direction, the turns crossing each other in a very 
neat manner. As the ceremony is always performed at the 
island where Tooitonga chooses to reside, the distant islands 
must make these preparations two or three days beforehand, 
that the yams, etc., may be sent in time to Vavaoo, where 
we will suppose the affair is to take place. The ninth day 
then is employed in preparing and collecting the yams and 
other provisions, such as fish, cava root, and makoa, and 
getting ready mats, gvatoo,and bundles of mellecoola: but the 
yams only are to be carried in the procession about to be 
described. ... 

“The sun has scarcely set when the sound of the conch 
begins again to echo through the island, increasing as the 
night advances. At the Mooa [capital], and all the planta- 
tions, the voices of men and women are heard singing 
Néfo óooa tegger gnaoée, booa gnaode, ‘Rest thou, doing no 
work; thou shalt not work.’ This increases till midnight, 
men generally singing the first part of the sentence, and 
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the women the last, to produce a more pleasing effect: it 
then subsides for three or four hours, and again increases 
as the sun rises. Nobody, however, is seen stirring out in 
the public roads till about eight o’clock, when the people 
from all quarters of the island are seen advancing towards 
the Mooa, and canoes from all the other islands are landing 
their men; so that all the inhabitants of Tonga seem 
approaching by sea and land, singing and sounding the 
conch. At the Mooa itself the universal bustle of prepara- 
tion is seen and heard ; and the different processions enter- 
ing from various quarters, of men and women, all dressed 
up in new gnatoos, ornamented with red ribbons and 
wreaths of flowers, and the men armed with spears and 
clubs, betoken the importance of the ceremony about to 
be performed. Each party brings in its yams in a basket, 
which is carried in the arms with great care, by the principal 
vassal of the chief to whom the plantation may belong. 
The baskets are deposited in the aláí! (in the Mooa), and 
some of them begin to employ themselves in slinging the 
yams, each upon the centre of a pole about eight or nine 
feet long, and four inches diameter. The proceedings are 
regulated by attending matabooles? The yams being all 
slung, each pole is carried by two men upon their shoulders, 
one walking before the other, and the yam hanging between 
them, ornamented with red ribbons. The procession begins 
to move towards the grave of the last Tooitonga (which is 
generally in the neighbourhood, or the grave of one of 
his family will do), the men advancing in a single line, 
every two bearing a yam, with a slow and measured pace, 
sinking at every step, as if their burden were of immense 
weight. In the meantime the chiefs and matabooles are 
seated in a semicircle before the grave, with their heads 
bowed down, and their hands clasped before them.” The 
procession then marched round the grave twice or thrice in 
a great circle, the conchs blowing and the men singing. 
Next the yams, still suspended from the poles, were de- 


1 The maldi is “a piece of ground, Tonga Islands, Vocabulary), 
generally before a large house, or 
chief’s grave, where public ceremonies 2 The mataboole is “a rank next 
are principally held” (W. Mariner, below chiefs or nobles” (267d. ), 
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posited before the grave, and their bearers sat down beside 
them. One of the matabooles of Tooitonga, seating himself 
before the grave, a little in advance of the men, now 
addressed the gods generally, and afterwards particularly, 
mentioning the late Tooitonga, and the names of several 
others, He thanked them for their divine bounty in favour- 
ing the land with the prospect of so good a harvest, and 
prayed that their beneficence might be continued in future. 
When he had finished, the men rose and resumed their 
loads, and after parading two or three times before the 
grave, marched back to the ma/dz the same way they 
came, singing and blowing the conchs as before. The 
chiefs and matabooles soon followed to the same place, where 
the yams had been again deposited and loosened from the 
poles, though they still retained their ornaments. Here the 
company sat down in a great circle, presided over by 
Tooitonga, while the king and other great chiefs retired 
into the background among the mass of the people. Then 
the other articles that formed part of the znachi were 
brought forward, consisting of dried fish, mats, etc., which, 
with the yams, were divided into shares by one of the mata- 
booles of Tooitonga. About a fourth was allotted to the 
gods, and appropriated by the priests; about a half fell 
to the king; and the remainder belonged to Tooitonga. 
The materials of the zzachz having been carried away, the 
company set themselves to drink cava. Some cava root 
was brought and prepared; a large quantity of provisions, 
perhaps a hundred and fifty baskets-full, was set forth, and 
a small part of it was distributed to be eaten with the cava. 
While the infusion was preparing, a mataboole made a 
speech to the people, saying that, as they had performed 
this important ceremony, the gods would protect them and 
grant them long lives, if only they continued to observe the 
religious rites and to pay due respect to the chiefs. When 
the cava was all drunk, the circle separated, and the pro- 
visions were shared out to each chief according to his rank. 
The day concluded with wrestling, boxing, and so forth, 
and then the night dances began. When these were ended, 
the people went home perfectly assured of the protection of 
the gods. At this ceremony, we are informed, the quantity 
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of provisions distributed was incredible, and the people 
looked upon it as a very heavy tribute.’ 

In this Tongan festival the solemn presentation of the 
first-fruits to the divine chief at the grave of his predecessor 
is highly significant: it confirms the conclusion which we 
have already reached, that wherever the first-fruits are paid 
to the chief, it is rather in his religious than in his civil 
capacity that he receives them. It is true that the king of 
Tonga received a large share of the first-fruits, indeed a 
larger share than was allotted to the divine chief ; but it is 
very noticeable that while the division of the first-fruits was 
taking place under the presidency of the divine chief, the 
king and the other great chiefs retired from the scene and 
mingled with the mass of the people, as if to indicate that 
as mere laymen they had no right to participate in a 
religious rite of such deep solemnity. 

The Samoans used to present the first-fruits to the 
spirits (aztus) and chiefs? For example, a family whose 
god was in the form of an eel presented the first-fruits of 
their taro plantations to the eel.2 In Tahiti “the first fish 
taken periodically on their shores, together with a number 
of kinds regarded as sacred, were conveyed to the altar. 
The first-fruits of their orchards and gardens were also 
taumaha, or offered, with a portion of their live stock, which 
consisted of pigs, dogs, and fowls, as it was supposed death 
would be inflicted on the owner or the occupant of the land, 
from which the god should not receive such acknowledg- 
ment.”* In Huahine, one of the Society Islands, the 
first-fruits were presented to the god Tani. A poor person 
was expected to bring two of the earliest fruits gathered, of 
whatever kind; a raatira had to bring ten, and chiefs and 
princes had to bring more, according to their rank and 
riches. They carried the fruits to the temple, where they 
threw them down on the ground, with the words, “Here, 
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Tani, I have brought you something to eat”! The chief 
gods of the Easter Islanders were Make-Make and Haua. 
To these they offered the first of all the produce of the 
ground.? Amongst the Maoris the offering of the first-fruits 
of the sweet potatoes to Pani, son of Rongo, the god of 
sweet potatoes, was a solemn religious ceremony. The crop 
of sweet potatoes (umara) was sacred, and all persons 
engaged in its cultivation were also sacred or tabooed ; 
they might not quit the place nor undertake any other work.’ 

It has been affirmed that the old Prussians offered the 
first-fruits of their crops and of their fishing to the god 
Curcho, but doubt rests on the statement. We have seen 
that the Athenians and other Greek peoples offered the 
first-fruits of the wheat and barley harvests to Demeter and 
Persephone at Eleusis The Troezenians sacrificed the 
first-fruits to Poseidon, whom they worshipped as the 
guardian deity of their city. In Attica the first-fruits of 
the vintage were presented to Icarius and Erigone.” The 
Romans sacrificed the first ears of corn to Ceres, and the 
first of the new wine to Liber; and until the priests had 
offered these sacrifices, the people might not eat the new 
corn nor drink the new wine.’ In various parts of ancient 
Italy the vintage was solemnly inaugurated by the priests. 
At Rome the duty devolved on the Flamen Dialis, who 
sacrificed a lamb to Jupiter and then gathered the first 
grapes over the entrails of the victim. Till this ceremony 
had been performed, the new wine might not be brought 
into the city. 

The Thompson River Indians of British Columbia used 
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to offer the first berries of the season to the earth, or more 
generally to the mountains, The offering was made by an 
old grey-haired person, who danced and held out the fruit 
towards the mountain-tops. The rest of the people painted 
their faces red and danced for some time? The Okanaken 
Indians of British Columbia “ observed first-fruits ceremonies. 
When the first berries or roots were ripe, the chief would 
send out his wife or eldest daughter to gather a portion. 
The whole community would then come together, and 
prayers would be offered to those spirits of the sky who 
were supposed to preside over the operations of nature, 
portions of the fruit or roots would be distributed to all 
present, after which any one was free to gather all he or 
she desired; but no one would think of picking a berry 
or digging a root until after the feast had been held.” ? 
When the ears of maize were formed, the Quiches of Central 
America gathered the first-fruits and carried them to the 
priests ; moreover, they baked loaves or cakes, which they 
offered to the idol who guarded their fields, but afterwards 
these cakes were given to the poor or the infirm to eat.2 It 
was the custom of the Arkansas Indians to offer the first-fruits 
of the ripe maize and melons to the Master of Life; even 
children would die of hunger rather than touch the new 
fruits before this offering had been made. Some of the 
new maize, melons, and other fruits were minced up with 
the carcase of a dog in the presence of the old men, who 
alone were privileged to assist at this solemn rite. Then, 
after performing certain ceremonies, the old men began to 
dance, and some young girls, wound up to a pitch of 
frenzy, threw themselves on the offering and bolted it 
in an instant. Thereupon the old men seized the damsels 
and ducked them in the river Arkansas, which had a 
sobering influence on the minds of the devotees* From 
this account we may perhaps infer that in eating the new 
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fruits the girls were believed to be inspired by the Master 
of Life, who thus consumed the offering by deputy. The 
chief solemnity of the Natchez, an Indian tribe on the Lower 
Mississippi, was the Harvest Festival or the Festival of New 
Fire. An early account of this ceremony has been already 
submitted to the reader, but it may not be amiss to add 
here for comparison the later description by Chateaubriand, 
which differs from the other in some particulars, and lays 
stress on the sacrifice rather than on the sacrament of first- 
fruits. According to Chateaubriand, then, when the time 
for the festival drew near, a crier went through the villages 
calling upon the people to prepare new vessels and new 
garments, to wash their houses, and to burn the old grain, 
the old garments, and the old utensils in a common fire. 
He also proclaimed an amnesty to criminals. Next day he 
appeared again, commanding the people to fast for three 
days, to abstain from all pleasures, and to make use of the 
medicine of purification. Thereupon all the people took 
some drops extracted from a root which they called the 
“root of blood.” It was a kind of plantain and distilled a 
red liquor which acted as a violent emetic. During their 
three days’ fast the people kept silence. At the end of it 
the crier proclaimed that the festival would begin on the 
following day. So next morning, as soon as it began to 
grow light in the sky, the people streamed from all quarters 
towards the temple of the Sun. The temple was a large 
building with two doors, one opening to the east, the other 
to the west. On this morning the eastern door of the 
temple stood open. Facing the eastern door was an altar, 
placed so as to catch the first beams of the rising sun. An 
image of a chouchouacha (a small marsupial) stood upon the 
altar ; on its right was an image of a rattlesnake, on its left 
an image of a marmoset. Before these images a fire of 
oak-bark burned perpetually. Once a year only, on the 
eve of the Harvest Festival, was the sacred flame suffered 
to die out. To the right of the altar, on the morning of 
this holy day, stood the great chief, who took his title and 
traced his descent from the Sun. To the left of the altar 
stood his wife Round them were grouped, according to 
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their ranks, the war chiefs, the sachems, the heralds, and the 
young braves. In front of the altar were piled bundles of 
dry reeds, stacked in concentric rings. 

The high priest, standing on the threshold of the 
temple, kept his eyes fixed on the eastern horizon. Before 
presiding at the festival he had to plunge thrice into the 
Mississippi. In his hands he held two pieces of dry wood which 
he kept rubbing slowly against each other, muttering magic 
words. At his side two acolytes held two cups filled with 
a kind of black sherbet. All the women, their backs turned 
to the east, each leaning with one hand on her rude mattock 
and supporting her infant with the other, stood in a great 
semicircle at the gate of the temple. Profound silence 
reigned throughout the multitude while the priest watched 
attentively the growing light in the east. As soon as the 
diffused light of dawn began to be shot with beams of fire, 
he quickened the motion of the two pieces of wood which 
he held in his hands; and at the moment when the upper 
edge of the sun’s disc appeared above the horizon, fire 
flashed from the wood and was caught in tinder. At the 
same instant the women outside the temple faced round and 
held up their infants and their mattocks to the rising sun, 

The great chief and his wife now drank the black liquor. 
The priests kindled the circle of dried reeds; fire was set 
to the heap of oak-bark on the altar, and from this sacred - 
flame all the hearths of the village were rekindled. No 
sooner were the circles of reeds consumed than the chief’s 
wife came from the temple and placing herself at the head 
of the women marched in procession to the harvest-fields, 
whither the men were not allowed to follow them. They 
went to gather the first sheaves of maize, and returned to 
the temple bearing them on their heads. Some of the 
sheaves they presented to the high priest, who laid them on 
the altar. Others they used to bake the unleavened bread 
which was to be eaten in the evening. The eastern door of 
the sanctuary was now closed, and the western door was 
opened. 

When day began to decline, the multitude assembled 
once more at the temple, this time at its western gate, where 
they formed a great crescent, with the horns turned towards 
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the west. The unleavened bread was held up and presented 
to the setting sun, and a priest struck up a hymn in praise 
of his descending light. When darkness had fallen the 
whole plain twinkled with fires, round which the people 
feasted ; and the sounds of music and revelry broke the 
silence of night.’ 


1 Chateaubriand, Voyage en Amérique, pp. 130-136 (Michel Lévy, Paris, 
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THE practice of killing a god has now been traced amongst 
peoples who have reached the agricultural stage of society. 
We have seen that the spirit of the corn, or of other culti- 
vated plants, is commonly represented either in human or in 
animal form, and that in some places a custom has prevailed 
of killing annually either the human or the animal representa- 
tive of the god. One reason for thus killing the corn-spirit 
in the person of his representative has been given implicitly 
in an earlier part of this work : we may suppose that the 
intention was to guard him or her (for the corn-spirit is 
often feminine) from the enfeeblement of old age by trans- 
ferring the spirit, while still hale and hearty, to the person 
of a youthful and vigorous successor, Apart from the 
desirability of renewing his divine energies, the death of 
the corn-spirit may have been deemed inevitable under the 
sickles or the knives of the reapers, and his worshippers may 
accordingly have felt bound to acquiesce in the sad necessity.’ 
But, further, we have found a widespread custom of eating 
the god sacramentally, either in the shape of the man or 
animal who represents the god, or in the shape of bread made 
in human or animal form. The reasons for thus partaking of 
the body of the god are, from the primitive standpoint, simple 
enough. The savage commonly believes that by eating the 
flesh of an animal or man he acquires not only the physical, 
but even the moral and intellectual qualities which were 
characteristic of that animal or man ; so when the creature 
is deemed divine, our simple savage naturally expects to 
1 See The Dying God, pp. 9 sqq. 
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absorb a portion of its divinity along with its material 
substance. It may be well to illustrate by instances this 
common faith in the acquisition of virtues or vices of many 
kinds through the medium of animal food, even when there is 
no pretence that the viands consist of the body or blood of a 
god. The doctrine forms part of the widely ramified system 
of sympathetic or homoeopathic magic. 

Thus, for example, the Creeks, Cherokee, and kindred Beliefs of 
tribes of North American Indians “believe that nature e ™¢™ 


: can Indians 
is possest of such a property, as to transfuse into men asto the 


and animals the qualities, either of the food they use, a 
or of those objects that are presented to their senses ; magic of 
he who feeds on venison is, according to their physical ae 5 
system, swifter and more sagacious than the man who 

lives on the flesh of the clumsy bear, or helpless dunghill 

fowls, the slow-footed tame cattle, or the heavy wallowing 
swine. This is the reason that several of their old men 
recommend, and say, that formerly their greatest chieftains 
observed a constant rule in their diet, and seldom ate of any 
animal of a gross quality, or heavy motion of body, fancying 

it conveyed a dullness through the whole system, and disabled 

them from exerting themselves with proper vigour in their 
martial, civil, and religious duties.”! The Zaparo Indians 

of Ecuador “will, unless from necessity, in most cases not 

eat any heavy meats, such as tapir and peccary, but confine 
themselves to birds, monkeys, deer, fish, etc., principally 
because they argue that the heavier meats make them 
unwieldy, like the animals who supply the flesh, impeding 

their agility, and unfitting them for the chase”? Similarly 

some of the Brazilian Indians would eat no beast, bird, 

or fish that ran, flew, or swam slowly, lest by partaking of 

its flesh they should lose their agility and be unable to 
escape from their enemies.* The Caribs abstained from the 

flesh of pigs lest it should cause them to have small eyes 
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like pigs; and they refused to partake of tortoises from a 
fear that if they did so they would become heavy and stupid 
like the animal! Among the Fans of West Africa men in 
the prime of life never eat tortoises fora similar reason ; they 
imagine that if they did so, their vigour and fleetness of foot 
would be gone. But old men may eat tortoises freely, 
because having already lost the power of running they can 
take no harm from the flesh of the slow-footed creature.” 
Some of the Chiriguanos of eastern Bolivia would not touch 
the flesh of the vicufia, because they imagined that if they 
ate it they would become woolly like the vicufia.? On the 
other hand the Abipones of Paraguay ate the flesh of 
jaguars in order to acquire the courage of the beast ; * indeed 
the number of jaguars which they consumed for this 
object is said to have been very great, and with a like 
intent they eagerly devoured the flesh of bulls, stags, boars, 
and ant-bears, being persuaded that by frequently partaking 
of such food they increased their strength, activity, and 
courage. On the other hand they all abhorred the thought 
of eating hens, eggs, sheep, fish, and tortoises, because they 
believed that these tender viands begot sloth and listless- 
ness in their bodies and cowardice in their minds. The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia would not eat the 
heart of the fool-hen, nor would they allow their dogs to 
devour the bird, lest they should grow foolish like the bird.® | 

While many savages thus fear to eat the flesh of slow- 
footed animals lest they should themselves become slow- 
footed, the Bushmen of South Africa purposely ate the flesh 
of such creatures, and the reason which they gave for doing 
so exhibits a curious refinement of savage philosophy. They 
imagined that the game which they pursued would be 
influenced sympathetically by the food in the body of the 
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hunter, so that if he had eaten of swift-footed animals, the 
quarry would be swift-footed also and would escape him; 
whereas if he had eaten of slow-footed animals, the quarry 
would also be slow-footed, and he would be able to overtake 
and kill it. For that reason hunters of gemsbok particularly 
avoided eating the flesh of the swift and agile springbok ; 
indeed they would not even touch it with their hands, because 
they believed the springbok to be a very lively creature 
which did not go to sleep at night, and they thought that if 
they ate springbok, the gemsbok which they hunted would 
likewise not be willing to go to sleep, even at ace How, 
then, could they catch it ?? 

Certain tribes on the Upper Zambesi believe in transmigra- 
tion, and every man in his lifetime chooses the kind of animal 
whose body he wishes at death to enter. He then performs 
an initiatory rite, which consists in swallowing the maggots 
bred in the putrid carcase of the animal of his choice ; 
thenceforth he partakes of that animal’s nature. And on 
the occasion of a calamity, while the women are giving them- 
selves up to lamentation, you will see one man writhing on 
the ground like a boa constrictor or a crocodile, another 
howling and leaping like a panther, a third baying like a 
jackal, roaring like a lion, or grunting like a hippopotamus, 
all of them imitating the characters of the various animals to 
perfection.? Clearly these people imagine that the soul or 
vital essence of the animal is manifested in the maggots bred 
in its decaying carcase; hence they imagine that by swallow- 
ing the maggots they imbue themselves with the very life 
and spirit of the creature which they desire to become. The 
Namaquas abstain from eating the flesh of hares, because 
they think it would make them faint-hearted as a hare. 
But they eat the flesh of the lion, or drink the blood of the 
leopard or lion, to get the courage and strength of these 
beasts.2 The Bushmen will not give their children a jackal’s 
heart to eat, lest it should make them timid like the jackal ; 
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but they give them a leopard’s heart to eat to make them 
brave like the leopard! When a Wagogo man of German 
East Africa kills a lion, he eats the heart in order to become 
brave like a lion; but he thinks that to eat the heart of a hen 
would make him timid.? Among the Ja-luo, a tribe of Nilotic 
negroes, young men eat the flesh of leopards in order to 
make themselves fierce in war.2 The flesh of the lion and 
also that of the spotted leopard are sometimes cooked and 
eaten by native warriors in South-Eastern Africa, who hope 
thereby to become as brave as lions* When a Zulu army 
assembles to go forth to battle, the warriors eat slices of 
meat which is smeared with a powder made of the dried 
flesh of various animals, such as the leopard, lion, elephant, 
snakes, and so on; for thus it is thought that the soldiers 
will acquire the bravery and other warlike qualities of these 
animals. Sometimes if a Zulu has killed a wild beast, for 
instance a leopard, he will give his children the blood to 
drink, and will roast the heart for them to eat, expecting 
that they will thus grow up brave and daring men. But 
others say that this is dangerous, because it is apt to pro- 
duce courage without prudence, and to make a man rush 
heedlessly on his death Among the Wabondei of Eastern 
Africa the heart of a lion or leopard is eaten with the 
intention of making the eater strong and brave. In British 
Central Africa aspirants after courage consume the flesh and. 
especially the hearts of lions, while lecherous persons eat the 
testicles of goats.’ Among the Suk of British East Africa 
the fat and heart of a lion are sometimes given to children 
to eat in order that they may become strong ; but they are 


not allowed to know what they are eating. Arab women 
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in North Africa give their male children a piece of a lion’s 
heart to eat to make them fearless? The flesh of an 
elephant is thought by the Ewe-speaking peoples of West 
Africa to make the eater strong? Before they go forth 
to fight, Wajagga warriors drink a magical potion, which 
often consists of shavings of the horn and hide of a rhinoceros 
mixed with beer; this is supposed to impart to them the 
strength and force of the animal. When a serious disease 
has attacked a Zulu kraal, the medicine-man takes the bone 
of a very old dog, or the bone of an old cow, bull, or other 
very old animal, and administers it to the healthy as well as 
to the sick people, in order that they may live to be as old 
as the animal of whose bone they have partaken.* So to 
restore the aged Aeson to youth, the witch Medea infused 
into his veins a decoction of the liver of the long-lived deer 
and the head of a crow that had outlived nine generations 
of men.’ In antiquity the flesh of deer and crows was 
eaten for other purposes than that of prolonging life. As 
deer were supposed not to suffer from fever, some women 
used to taste venison every morning, and it is said that in 
consequence they lived to a great age without ever being 
attacked by a fever; only the venison lost all its virtue if 
the animal had been killed by more blows than one. Again, 
ancient diviners sought to imbue themselves with the spirit 
of prophecy by swallowing vital portions of birds and beasts 
of omen; for example, they thought that by eating the hearts 
of crows or moles or hawks they took into their bodies, 
along with the flesh, the prophetic soul of the creature.’ 
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Among the Dyaks of North-West Borneo young men 
and warriors may not eat venison, because it would make 
them as timid as deer; but the women and very old men 
are free to eat it! However, among the Kayans of the 
same region, who share the same view as to the ill effect of 
eating venison, men will partake of the dangerous viand 
provided it is cooked in the open air, for then the timid 
spirit of the animal is supposed to escape at once into the 
jungle and not to enter into the eater? The Aino of Japan 
think that the otter is a very forgetful animal, and they often 
call a person with a bad memory an “ otter head.” There- 
fore it is a rule with them that “the otters head must not 
lightly be used as an article of food, for unless people are 
very careful they will, if they eat it, become as forgetful as 
that creature. And hence it happens that when an otter 
has been killed the people do not usually eat the head. But 
if they are seized with a very strong desire for a feast of 
otter’s head, they may partake thereof, providing proper 
precautions are taken. When eating it the people must 
take their swords, knives, axes, bows and arrows, tobacco- 
boxes and pipes, trays, cups, garden tools, and everything 
they possess, tie them up in bundles with carrying slings, 
and sit with them attached to their heads while in the act 
of eating. This feast may be partaken of in this way, and 
no other. If this method be carefully adhered to, there will 
be no danger of forgetting where a thing has been placed, 
otherwise loss of memory will be the result.”* On the other 
hand the Aino believe that the heart of the water-ousel is 
exceedingly wise, and that in speech the bird is most eloquent. 
Therefore whenever he is killed, he should be at once torn 
open and his heart wrenched out and swallowed before it 
has time to grow cold or suffer damage of any kind. If a 
man swallows it thus, he will become very fluent and wise, 
and will be able to argue down all his adversaries4 In 
Northern India people fancy that if you eat the eyeballs 
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of an owl you will be able like an owl to see in the 
dark.! 

When the Kansas Indians were going to war, a 
feast used to be held in the chief’s hut, and the prin- 
cipal dish was dog’s flesh, because, said the Indians, the 
animal who is so brave that he will let himself be cut in 
pieces in defence of his master, must needs inspire valour 
On extraordinary occasions the bravest warriors of the 
Dacotas used to perform a dance at which they devoured 
the livers of dogs raw and warm in order thereby to acquire 
the sagacity and bravery of the dog. The animals were 
thrown to them alive, killed, and cut open; then the livers 
were extracted, cut into strips, and hung ona pole. Each 
dancer grabbed at a strip of liver with his teeth and chewed 
and swallowed it as he danced: he might not touch it with 
his hands, only the medicine-man enjoyed that privilege. 
Women did not join in the dance.2 Men of the Buru and 
Aru Islands, East Indies, eat the flesh of dogs in order to 
be bold and nimble in war.’ Amongst the Papuans of the 
Port Moresby and Motumotu districts, New Guinea, young 
lads eat strong pig, wallaby, and large fish, in order to 
acquire the strength of the animal or fish. Some of the 
natives of Northern Australia fancy that by eating the 
flesh of the kangaroo or emu they are enabled to jump 
or run faster than before. The Miris of Assam prize 
tigers flesh as food for men; it gives them strength and 
courage. But “it is not suited for women; it would make 
them too strong-minded.”” In Corea the bones of tigers 
fetch a higher price than those of leopards as a means of 
inspiring courage. A Chinaman in Seoul bought and ate a 
whole tiger to make himself brave and fierce. The special 
seat of courage, according to the Chinese, is the gall-bladder ; 
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so they sometimes procure the gall-bladders of tigers and mee 
and eat the bile in the belief that it will give them courage.’ 

Again, the Similkameen Indians of British ii imagine 
that to eat the heart of a bear inspires courage.” 

In Norse legend, Ingiald, son of King Aunund, was timid 
in his youth, but after eating the heart of a wolf he became very 
bold; Hialto gained strength and courage by eating the heart 
of a bear and drinking its blood ;* and when Sigurd killed 
the dragon Fafnir and tasted pi heart’s blood, he acquired 
thereby a knowledge of the language of birds.“ The belief 
that the language of birds or of animals in general can be 
learned by eating some part of a serpent appears to be 
ancient and wide-spread. Democritus is reported to have 
said that serpents were generated from the mixed blood of 
certain birds, and that therefore whoever ate a serpent 
would understand the bird language. The Arabs in anti- 
quity were supposed to be able to draw omens from birds 
because they had gained a knowledge of the bird language 
by eating either the heart or liver of a serpent; and the 
people of Paraka in India are said to have learned the lan- 
guage of animals in general by the same means. Saxo 
Grammaticus relates how Rollo acquired all knowledge, 
including an understanding of the speech of animals, both 
wild and tame, by eating of a black serpent.” In Norway, 
Sweden, and Jutland down to the nineteenth century the 
flesh of a white snake was thought to confer supernatural 
wisdom on the eater; it is a German and Bohemian 
superstition that whoever eats serpent’s flesh understands 
the language of animals.? Notions of the same sort, based 
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no doubt on a belief in the extraordinary wisdom or subtlety 
of the serpent, often meet us in popular tales and traditions.! 

In Morocco lethargic patients are given ants to swallow, 
and to eat lion’s flesh will make a coward brave ;? but people 
abstain from eating the hearts of fowls, lest thereby they should 
be rendered timid? When a child is late in learning to speak, 
the Turks of Central Asia will give it the tongues of certain 
birds to eat A North American Indian thought that 
brandy must be a decoction of hearts and tongues, “because,” 
said he, “after drinking it I fear nothing, and I talk wonder- 
fully.””® In Java there is a tiny earthworm which now and 
then utters a shrill sound like that of the alarum of a small 
clock. Hence when a public dancing girl has screamed 
herself hoarse in the exercise of her calling, the leader of 
the troop makes her eat some of these worms, in the belief 
that thus she will regain her voice and will, after swallowing 
them, be able to scream as shrilly as ever. The people of 
Darfur, in Central Africa, think that the liver is the seat of 
the soul, and that a man may enlarge his soul by eating 
the liver of an animal. “Whenever an animal is killed its 
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liver is taken out and eaten, but the people are most careful 
not to touch it with their hands, as it is considered sacred ; 
it is cut up in small pieces and eaten raw, the bits being 
conveyed to the mouth on the point of a knife, or the sharp 
point of a stick. Any one who may accidentally touch the 
liver is strictly forbidden to partake of it, which prohibition 
is regarded as a great misfortune for him.” Women are not 
allowed to eat liver, because they have no soul.’ 

Again, the flesh and blood of dead men are commonly 
eaten and drunk to inspire bravery, wisdom, or other qualities 
for which the men themselves were remarkable, or which are 
supposed to have their special seat in the particular part 
eaten. Thus among the mountain tribes of South-Eastern 
Africa there are ceremonies by which the youths are formed 
into guilds or lodges, and among the rites of initiation there 
is one which is intended to infuse courage, intelligence, and 
other qualities into the novices. Whenever an enemy who 
has behaved with conspicuous bravery is killed, his liver, 
which is considered the seat of valour; his ears, which are 
supposed to be the seat of intelligence; the skin of his 
forehead, which is regarded as the seat of perseverance ; his 
testicles, which are held to be the seat of strength; and 
other members, which are viewed as the seat of other virtues, 
are cut from his body and baked to cinders. The ashes 
are carefully kept in the horn of a bull, and, during the 
ceremonies observed at circumcision, are mixed with other 
ingredients into a kind of paste, which is administered by 
the tribal priest to the youths. By this means the strength, 
valour, intelligence, and other virtues of the slain are believed 
to be imparted to the eaters,” When Basutos of the moun- 
tains have killed a very brave foe, they immediately cut out 
his heart and eat it, because this is supposed to give them his 
courage and strength in battle. At the close of the war the 
man who has slain such a foe is called before the chief and 
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gets from the doctor a medicine which he chews with his 
food. The third day after this he must wash his body in 
running water, and at the expiry of ten days he may return 
to his wives and children! So an Ovambo warrior in battle 
will tear out the heart of his slain foe in the belief that by 
eating it he can acquire the bravery of the dead man2 A 
similar belief and practice prevail among some of the tribes 
of British Central Africa, notably among the Angoni. These 
tribes also mutilate the dead and reduce the severed parts to 
ashes. Afterwards the ashes are stirred into a broth or gruel, 
“which must be ‘lapped’ up with the hand and thrown into 
the mouth, but not eaten as ordinary food is taken, to give 
the soldiers courage, perseverance, fortitude, strategy, patience 
and wisdom.”* In former times whenever a Nandi warrior 
killed an enemy he used to eat a morsel of the dead man’s 
heart to make himself brave* The Wagogo of German 
East Africa do the same thing for the same purpose.’ 
When Sir Charles M‘Carthy was killed by the Ashantees in 
1824, it is said that his heart was devoured by the chiefs of 
the Ashantee army, who hoped by this means to imbibe his 
courage. His flesh was dried and parcelled out among the 
lower officers for the same purpose, and his bones were 
long kept at Coomassie as national fetishes. The Amazons 
of Dahomey used to eat the hearts of foes remarkable 
for their bravery, in order that some of the intrepidity 
which animated them might be transfused into the eaters. 
In former days, if report may be trusted, the hearts of 
enemies who enjoyed a reputation for sagacity were also 
eaten, for the Ewe-speaking negro of these regions holds that 
the heart is the seat of the intellect as well as of courage.’ 
Among the Yoruba-speaking negroes of the Slave Coast the 
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priests of Ogun, the war-god, usually take out the hearts of 
human victims, which are then dried, crumbled to powder, 
mixed with rum, and sold to aspirants after courage, who 
swallow the mixture in the belief that they thereby absorb 
the manly virtue of which the heart is supposed to be the 
seat! Similarly, Indians of the Orinoco region used to toast 
the hearts of their enemies, grind them to powder, and then 
drink the powder in a liquid in order to be brave and valiant 
the next time they went forth to fight? The Nauras Indians 
of New Granada ate the hearts of Spaniards when they had 
the opportunity, hoping thereby to make themselves as 
dauntless as the dreaded Castilian chivalry.’ The Sioux 
Indians of North America used to reduce to powder the 
heart of a valiant enemy and swallow the powder, hoping thus 
to appropriate the dead man’s valour.* The Muskoghees 
also thought that to eat the heart of a foe would “ com- 
municate and give greater heart against the enemy. They 
also think that the vigorous faculties of the mind are derived 
from the brain, on which account, I have seen some of their 
heroes drink out of a human skull; they imagine, they only 
imbibe the good qualities it formerly contained.”® For a 
similar reason in Uganda a priest used to drink beer out of 
the skull of a dead king in order that he might be possessed 
by the king’s spirit Among the Esquimaux of Bering 
Strait, when young men had slain an enemy for the first time. 
in war, they were wont to drink some of the blood and to eat 
a small piece of the heart of their victim in order to increase 
their bravery.” In some tribes of North-Western Australia, 
when a man dies who had been a great warrior or hunter, 
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his friends cut out the fat about his heart and eat it, because 
they believe that it imparts to them the courage and cunning 
of the deceased.? 

But while the human heart is thus commonly eaten 
for the sake of imbuing the eater with the qualities of 
its original owner, it is not, as we have already seen, 
the only part of the body which is consumed for this 
purpose. Thus in New Caledonia the victors in a fight 
used to eat the bodies of the slain, “not, as might be 
supposed, from a taste for human flesh, but in order to 
assimilate part of the bravery which the deceased was 
supposed to possess.”? Among the tribes about Mary- 
borough in Queensland, when a man was killed in a cere- 
monial fight, it was customary for his friends to skin and 
eat him, in order that his warlike virtues might pass into 
the eaters? Warriors of the Theddora and Ngarigo tribes 
in South-Eastern Australia used to eat the hands and feet 
of their slain enemies, believing that in this way they 
acquired some of the qualities and courage of the dead.‘ 
In the Dieri tribe of Central Australia, when a man had 
been condemned and killed by a properly constituted party 
of executioners, the weapons with which the deed was done 
were washed in a small wooden vessel, and the bloody 
mixture was administered to all the slayers in a prescribed 
manner, while they lay down on their backs and the elders 
poured it into their mouths. This was believed to give them 
double strength, courage, and great nerve for any future 
enterprise.” The Kamilaroi of New South Wales ate the 
liver as well as the heart of a brave man to get his courage. 
In Tonquin also there is a popular superstition that the liver 
of a brave man makes brave any who partake of it. Hence 
when a Catholic missionary was beheaded in Tonquin in 1837, 
the executioner cut out the liver of his victim and ate part of 
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it, while a soldier attempted to devour another part of it raw? 


With a like intent the Chinese swallow the bile of notorious 
bandits who have been executed.” The Dyaks of Sarawak 
used to eat the palms of the hands and the flesh of the 
knees of the slain in order to steady their own hands and 
strengthen their own knees.” The Tolalaki, notorious head- 
hunters of Central Celebes, drink the blood and eat the 
brains of their victims that they may become bravet The 
Italones of the Philippine Islands drink the blood of their 
slain enemies, and eat part of the back of their heads and of 
their entrails raw to acquire their courage. For the same 
reason the Efugaos, another tribe of the Philippines, suck 
the brains of their foes. In like manner the Kai of German 
New Guinea eat the brains of the enemies they kill in order 
to acquire their strength? Among the Kimbunda of Western 
Africa, when a new king succeeds to the throne, a brave 
prisoner of war is killed in order that the king and nobles 
may eat his flesh, and so acquire his strength and courage.’ 
The notorious Zulu chief Matuana drank the gall of thirty 
chiefs, whose people he had destroyed, in the belief that it 
would make him strong’ It is a Zulu fancy that by eating 
the centre of the forehead and the eyebrow of an enemy 
they acquire the power of looking steadfastly at a foe? In 
Tud or Warrior Island, Torres Straits, men would drink the 
sweat of renowned warriors, and eat the scrapings from- 
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their finger-nails which had become coated and sodden with 
human blood. This was done “to make strong and like 
stone; no afraid”! In Nagir, another island of Torres 
Straits, in order to infuse courage into boys a warrior used 
to take the eye and tongue of a man whom he had 
killed, and after mincing them and mixing them with 
his urine he administered the compound to the boy, 
who received it with shut eyes and open mouth seated 
between the warriors legs? Before every warlike ex- 
pedition the people of Minahassa in Celebes used to take 
the locks of hair of a slain foe and dabble them in boiling 
water to extract the courage; this infusion of bravery was 
then drunk by the warriors? In New Zealand “the chief 
was an atua [god], but there were powerful and powerless 
gods; each naturally sought to make himself one of the 
former ; the plan therefore adopted was to incorporate the 
spirits of others with their own; thus, when a warrior slew 
a chief, he immediately gouged out his eyes and swallowed 
them, the atua tonga, or divinity, being supposed to reside 
in that organ; thus he not only killed the body, but also 
possessed himself of the soul of his enemy, and con- 
sequently the more chiefs he slew the greater did his 
divinity become.” 4 

Even without absorbing any part of a man’s bodily 
substance it is sometimes thought possible to acquire 
his moral virtues through simple contact with his bones. 
Thus among the Toradjas of Central Celebes, when a 
youth is being circumcised he is made to sit on the skull 
of a slain foe in order to make him brave in war;° and 
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when Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus, was dead, the Turks, 
who had often felt the force of his arm in battle, are said to 
have imagined that by wearing a piece of his bones near 
their heart they should be animated with a strength and 
valour like his? A peculiar form of communion with the 
dead is practised by the Gallas of Eastern Africa. They 
think that food from the house of a dead man, especially 
food that he liked, or that he cooked for himself, contains 
a portion of his life or soul. If at the funeral feast a man 
eats some of that food, he fancies that he has thereby 
absorbed some of the life or soul of the departed, a portion 
of his spirit, intelligence, or courage.” 

Strange as it may seem to us, one motive which induces 
a savage warrior to eat the flesh or drink the blood of the foe 
whom he has slain appears to be a wish to form an indissoluble 


friendship COVenant of friendship and brotherhood with his victim. 


with their 
dead foes 


For it is a widespread belief among savages that by trans- 


by drinking fusing a little of their blood into each other’s bodies two 
their blood. men become kinsmen and allies; the same blood now 


circulating in the veins of both, neither can injure the other 
without at the same time injuring himself ; the two have there- 
fore given each other the strongest bond, the best possible 
hostages, for their good behaviour. Acting on this theory, 
the primitive warrior seeks to convert his slain foe into the 
firmest of friends by imbibing the dead man’s blood or- 
swallowing his flesh. That at all events appears to be the 
idea at the root of the following customs. When an Arawak 
Indian of British Guiana has murdered another, he repairs 
on the third night to the grave of his victim, and pressing 
a pointed stick through the corpse he licks off and swallows 
any blood that he finds adhering to the stick. For he 
believes that if he did not taste his victim’s blood, he would 
go mad and die; whereas by swallowing the blood he 
averts any ill consequences that might flow to him from the 
2 Ph. Paulitschke, Zrhnographie 
Nordost-Afrikas: die geistige Cultur 
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murder.’ The belief and practice of the Nandi are similar: 
“To the present day, when a person of another tribe has been 
slain by a Nandi, the blood must be carefully washed off the 
spear or sword into a cup made of grass, and drunk by the 
slayer. If this is not done it is thought that the man will 
become frenzied.” ? Soamong the tribes of the Lower Niger 
“it is customary and necessary for the executioner to lick the 
blood that is on the blade ” ; moreover, “ the custom of licking 
the blood off the blade of a sword by which a man has 
been killed in war is common to all these tribes, and the 
explanation given me by the Ibo, which is generally accepted, 
is, that if this was not done, the act of killing would so 
affect the strikers as to cause them to run amok among their 
own people; because the sight and smell of blood render 
them absolutely senseless as well as regardless of all conse- 
quences. And this licking the blood is the only sure remedy, 
and the only way in which they can recover themselves.” ° 
Among the Shans executioners believe that they would soon 
fall ill and die if they did not taste the blood of their victims.’ 

The most probable explanation of these practices 
seems to be that a manslayer is thought to be driven mad 
by the ghost of his victim, who takes possession of his 
murderers body and causes him to demean himself in a 
frantic manner; whereas, as soon as the slayer has tasted 
the blood of the slain, he becomes a blood-brother of his 
victim, whose ghost accordingly will do him no harm? This 
hypothesis is strongly confirmed by the reason alleged for 
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a similar custom formerly observed by the Maoris. When 
a warrior had slain his foe in combat, he tasted his blood, 
believing that this preserved him from the avenging spirit 
of his victim ; for they imagined that “the moment a slayer 
had tasted the blood of the slain, the dead man became a 
part of his being and placed him under the protection of 
the atua or guardian-spirit of the deceased.”* In the light 
of these facts we can now explain the opinion, still widely 
held in Calabria, that if a murderer is to escape, he must 
suck his victim’s blood from the reeking blade of the dagger 
with which he did the deed ;? and, further, we can see at 
least a glimmering of reason, however misapplied, in the 
confidence cherished by the Botocudos of Brazil, that if 
only they ate a morsel of the flesh of their enemies, the 
arrows of the fellow tribesmen of the slain would not be 
able to hit them.? Indeed the evidence which I have just 
adduced suggests that the intention of forming a blood- 
covenant with the dead may have been a common motive 
for the cannibalism which has been so often practised 
by savage victors on the bodies of their victims. If 
that was so, it would to some extent mitigate the 
horror with which such a practice is naturally viewed by 
civilised observers; since it would reveal the cannibal 
feast, no longer in the lurid light of a brutal outburst 
of blind rage and hatred against the vanquished, but in. 
the milder aspect of a solemn rite designed to wipe out 
the memory of past hostilities and to establish a per- 
manent relation of friendship and good fellowship with the 
dead. 

Another mode of entering into communion with the 
dead by means of their bodily relics is to grind their bones 
to powder or to burn them to ashes, and then to swallow 
the powder or the ashes mixed with food or drink. This 
method of absorbing the virtues or appropriating the souls 
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of deceased kinsfolk has been practised by a number of 
Indian tribes of South America. Thus the Tarianas, 
Tucanos, and other tribes in the valley of the Amazon, 
about a month after the funeral, disinter the corpse, which 
is then much decomposed, and put it in a great pan or oven 
over the fire till all the volatile parts are driven off with a 
most horrible stench, leaving only a black carbonaceous 
paste. This paste is then pounded into a fine powder, and 
being mixed in several large vats of the native beer, the 
liquor is drunk by the assembled company until all is 
consumed. They believe that thus the virtues of the de- 
ceased are transmitted to the drinkers! Similarly among 
the Xomanas and Passes of the Rio Negro and Japura 
River in Brazil, it was customary to burn the bones of the 
dead and mingle the ashes in their drink ; “for they fancied, 
that by this means they received into their own bodies the 
spirits of their deceased friends.”? We may suppose that 
a similar motive underlies the custom wherever it has been 
observed by the Indians of South America, even when this 
particular motive is not expressly alleged by our authorities. 
For example, the Retorofios, Pechuyos, and Guarayos of 
eastern Bolivia “manifested their feeling for the dead by a 
remarkable custom: when the body had mouldered they 
dug up the bones, reduced them to powder, and mingling it 
with maize, composed a sort of cake, which they considered 
it the strongest mark of friendship to offer and partake. 
Some of the first missionaries were regaled with this family 
bread, before they knew what they were eating.”* Again, 
in the province of Coro, in north-western Venezuela, when 
a chief died, they lamented him in the night, celebrating his 
actions ; then they parched his body at the fire, and reduc- 
ing it to powder drank it up in their liquor, deeming this 
act the highest honour they could pay himt The Tauaré 
Indians of the Rio Enivra burn their dead, keep their ashes 
in hollow reeds, and eat a portion of the ashes with every 
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meal! So in antiquity Artemisia expressed her love and 
grief for her dead husband Mausolus by powdering his ashes 
and drinking them in water.? It is said that Mwamba, a 
recent king or chief of the Wemba in Northern Rhodesia, 
having detected one of his wives in an intrigue with another 
man, caused the guilty pair to be burned alive, while he 
watched their tortures from a raised seat. “Shortly after 
this, however, he would seem to have been stricken with 
remorse and the dread of Nemesis. The presiding witch- 
doctor was therefore ordered to collect the ashes of the 
twain, and decoct therefrom a potion, which was adminis- 
tered to the king to avert the avenging furies of evil 
spirits of the murdered pair, which might otherwise have 
hounded him into a fit of madness.”° By drinking the ashes 
of his victims the king sought to identify himself with them 
and so to protect himself against their angry ghosts, just as 
we have seen that manslayers seek to protect themselves 
against the ghosts of their victims by drinking their blood.* 

Just as the savage thinks that he can swallow the 
moral and other virtues in the shape of food, so he fondly 
imagines that he can inoculate himself with them. Here 
in Europe we as yet inoculate only against disease; in 
Basutoland they have learned the art of inoculating not 
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merely against disease but against moral evil and public 
calamity, against wild beasts and winter cold. For example, 
if an epidemic is raging, if public affairs go ill, or war 
threatens to break out, the chief, with paternal solicitude, 
seeks to guard his people against the evils that menace 
them by inoculating them with his own hand. Armed 
with a lancet, he makes a slight incision in the temples of 
each one, and rubs into the wound a pinch of magic 
powder which has been carefully compounded of the ashes 
of certain plants and animals. The plants and animals 
whose ashes compose this sovereign medicine are always 
symbolical ; in other words, they are supposed to be imbued 
with the virtues which the chief desires to impart to his 
people. They consist, for example, of plants whose foliage 
withstands the rigours of winter; mimosas, whose thorns 
present an impenetrable barrier to all animals of the deer 
kind ; the claws or a few hairs from the mane of a lion, the 
bravest of beasts; the tuft of hair round the root of the 
horns of a bull, which is the emblem of strength and 
fecundity ; the skin of a serpent; the feathers of a kite or 
a hawk.! So when the Barotsé wish to be swift of foot, 
to cripple the fleeing game, and to ensure an abundant 
catch, they scarify their arms and legs and rub into the 
wounds a powder made of the burnt bones of various 
beasts and birds.? Among some tribes of South-Eastern 
Africa the same magic powder which is made from various 
parts of slain foes, and is eaten by boys at circumcision, is 
used to inoculate the fighting-men in time of war. The 
medicine-man makes an incision in the forehead of each 
warrior, and puts the powder into the cut, thus infusing 
strength and courage for the battle* Among some Caffre 
tribes the powdered charcoal with which the warriors are 
thus inoculated in various parts of their bodies is procured 
by burning the flesh of a live ox with a certain kind of 
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wood or roots, to which magic virtue is attributed.’ The 
Basutos think that they can render themselves invulner- 
able by inoculation, and the Zulus imagine that they can 
protect themselves against snake-bite by similar means. 
But the saving virtue of the inoculation is not permanent ; 
like vaccination, it has to be periodically renewed. Hence 
every year, about October, Zulu men, women, and children 
have a small piece of skin cut from the back of the left 
hand, and the poison of a snake, mixed with spittle, is 
rubbed into the wound. No snake will ever approach a 
man who has thus been inoculated ; and what is even more 
curious, if the shadow of an inoculated man should touch 
the shadow of a man who has not been inoculated, the 
latter will fall down as if he had been shot, overcome by 
the poison transmitted through the shadow: so exceedingly 
virulent is the virus.2 Among the Jukos, a tribe of the Benue 
River in Northern Nigeria, before a hunter goes forth to 
hunt elephants, he makes four cuts in his left arm and rubs 
in “medicine”; this helps him to see the beast next day.* 
Again, the Zulus know how to inoculate themselves not 
merely with moral virtue, but even with celestial power. 
For you must know that the Zulus have heaven-herds or 
sky-herds, who drive away clouds big with hail and lightning, 
just as herdsmen drive cattle before them. These heaven- 
herds are in sympathy with the heaven. For when the 
heaven is about to be darkened, and before the clouds 
appear or the thunder mutters, the heart of the heaven-herd 
feels it coming, for it is hot within him and he is excited 
by anger. When the sky begins to be overcast, he too 
grows dark like it; when it thunders, he frowns, that his 
face may be black as the scowl of the angry heaven. Now 
the way in which he thus becomes sympathetic with all 
the changing moods of the inconstant heaven is this: he 
eats the heaven and scarifies himself with it. And the way 


1 Col, Maclean, A Compendium of (London, 1906), p. 70, compare p. 


Kafir Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 
1866), p. 82. 

2 Father Porte, ‘Les reminiscences 
d'un missionnaire du Basutoland,” Zes 
Missions Catholiques, xxviii, (1896) 


P- 149. 
3 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood 
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in which he eats the heaven and scarifies himself with it is 
as follows. When a bullock is struck by lightning, the 
wizard takes its flesh and puts it in a sherd and eats it while 
it is hot, mixed with medicine ; and thus he eats the heaven 
by eating the flesh, which came from the beast, which was 
struck by the lightning, which came down from the heaven. 
And in like manner he scarifies himself with the heaven, 
for he makes cuts in his body and rubs in medicine mixed 
with the flesh of a bullock that was struck by lightning. 
In some Caffre tribes, when an animal or a man has been 
struck by lightning, the priest comes straightway and 
vaccinates every person in the kraal, apparently as a sort 
of insurance against lightning. He sets to work by tying 
a number of charms round the neck of every man and 
woman in the village, in order that they may have power 
to dig the dead man’s grave; for in these tribes beasts 
and men alike that have been struck by lightning are always 
buried, and the flesh is never eaten. Next a sacrificial beast 
is killed and a fire kindled, in which certain magic woods 
or roots are burned to charcoal, and then ground to powder. 
The priest thereupon makes incisions in various parts of the 
bodies of each inmate of the kraal, and rubs a portion of the 
powdered charcoal into the cuts; the rest of the powder he 
mixes with sour milk, and gives to them all to drink. From 
the time the lightning strikes the kraal until this ceremony 
has been performed, the people are obliged to abstain 
entirely from the use of milk. Their heads are then shaved. 
Should a house have been struck by lightning it must be 
abandoned, with everything in it. Until all these rites 
have been performed, none of the people may leave the 
kraal or have any intercourse whatever with others; but 
when the ceremonies have been duly performed, the people are 
pronounced clean, and may again associate with their neigh- 
bours. However, for some months afterwards none of the live 
stock of the kraal and few other things belonging to it are 
allowed to pass into other hands, whether by way of sale 
or of gift? Hence it would appear that all persons in a 


1 Rey. H. Callaway, Religious Kafir Laws and Customs (Cape Town, 
System of the Amazulu, pp. 380-382. 1866), pp. 83 sg 
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village which has been struck by lightning are supposed to 
be infected with a dangerous virus, which they might com- 
municate to their neighbours; and the vaccination is 
intended to disinfect them as well as to protect them 
against the recurrence of a like calamity. Young Carib 
watriors used to be inoculated for the purpose of making 
them brave and hardy. Some time before the ceremony 
the lad who was to be operated on caught a bird of prey 
of a particular sort and kept it in captivity till the day 
appointed. When the time was come and friends had 
assembled to witness the ceremony, the father of the boy 
seized the bird by its legs and crushed its head by beating 
it on the head of his son, who dared not wince under the 
rain of blows that nearly stunned him. Next the father 
bruised and pounded the bird’s flesh, and steeped it in water 
together with a certain spice; after which he scored and 
slashed his son’s body in all directions, washed his 
wounds with the decoction, and gave him the bird’s heart 
to eat, in order, as it was said, that he might be the 
braver for it.’ 

It is not always deemed necessary either that the 
mystical substance should be swallowed by the communi- 
cant, or that he should receive it by the more painful 
process of scarification and inoculation. Sometimes it is 
thought enough merely to smear or anoint him with it. 
Among some of the Australian blacks it used to be a 
common practice to kill a man, cut out his caul-fat, and 
rub themselves with it, in the belief that all the qualities, 
both physical and mental, which had distinguished the 
original owner of the fat, were thus communicated by its 
means to the person who greased himself with it.2 The 
Kamilaroi tribe of New South Wales sometimes deposited 
their dead on the forks of trees, and lighting fires under- 
neath caught the fat as it dropped; for they hoped with 


1 Du Tertre, Histoire generale des 
Isles de S. Christophe, de la Guade- 
loupe, de la Martinique et autres dans 
l Amerique (Paris, 1654), pp. 417 sg. ; 
id., Histoire generale des Antilles 
(Paris, 1667-1671), ii. 377; Roche- 
fort, Histoire Naturelle et Morale des 
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559. 
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VAS) Th prai Th Bes A, NY, 
Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia (London, 1904), pp. 367 sgg. 
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the droppings to acquire the strength and courage of the 
deceased.? The Wollaroi, another tribe of New South 
Wales, used to place the dead on a stage, and the mourners 
sat under it and rubbed their bodies with the juices of 
putrefaction which exuded from the rotten body, believing 
that this made them strong. Others collected these 
juices in vessels, and the young men rubbed the stinking 
liquid into their persons in order to acquire the good 
qualities of the departed.? Wherever a like custom has 
been practised, as it has been, for example, by some of the 
natives of New Guinea, Timor Laut, and Madagascar’ we 
may conjecture that the motive has been similar. Again, 
the negroes of Southern Guinea regard the brain as the 
seat of wisdom, and think it a pity that, when a wise man 
dies, his brain and his wisdom should go to waste together. 
So they sever his head from his body and hang it up over 
a mass of chalk, which, as the head decays, receives the 
drippings of brain and wisdom. Any one who applies the 
precious dripping to his forehead is supposed to absorb 
thereby the intelligence of the dead. Among the Beku, a 
tribe of dwarfs attached to the Fans in West Africa, the 
great charm for success in hunting is procured by killing a 
man and afterwards, when the corpse has begun to moulder 
in the grave, detaching the head from the body. The brain, 
heart, eyes and hairs of the body are then removed and 
mixed, according to a secret formula, with special incanta- 
tions. When the compound is dry, the hunter rubs himself 
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with it “in order to acquire a dash of the higher power with 
which people are endowed in the other life, and in particular 
their invisibility.” ! Among the Digger Indians of California, 
when a man died, it was customary to burn the body to 
ashes, mix the ashes with a thick resinous gum extracted 
from a pine-tree, and then smear the gum on the head of 
the mourner, where it was allowed to remain till it gradually 
wore away.” The motive for the custom is not mentioned, 
but it was probably, like the motive for the parallel custom 
of swallowing the ashes of the dead, a desire to participate 
in the powers and virtues of the departed. At a certain 
stage of the ceremonies by which, in the Andaman Islands, 
a boy is initiated into manhood, the chief takes the carcase 
of a boar and presses it heavily down on the shoulders, 
back, and limbs of the young man as he sits, silent and 
motionless, on the ground. This is done to make him 
brave and strong. Afterwards the animal is cut up, and its 
melted fat is poured over the novice, and rubbed into his 
body.2 The Arabs of Eastern Africa believe that an 
unguent of lion’s fat inspires a man with boldness, and 
makes the wild beasts flee in terror before him.* In the 
forests of North-western Brazil there lives a small falcon 
with a red beak which is so sharp-sighted that it can detect 
even a worm on the ground from a considerable height. 
When a Kobeua Indian has killed one of these birds, he. 
pokes out its eyes and allows the fluid to drip into 
his own, believing that in this way they will be 
sharp-sighted like those of the falcon.® Most of the 
Baperis, or Malekootoos, a Bechuana tribe of South Africa, 
revere or, as they say, sing the porcupine, which seems 
to be their totem, as the sun is the totem of some 
members of the tribe, and a species of ape the totem of 
others, Those of them who have the porcupine for their 
totem swear by the animal, and lament if any one injures it. 
1 Mgr. Le Roy, “Les Pygmées,” ants of the Andaman Islands, p. 66. 
Les Missions Catholiques, xxix. (1897) ‘ 3 
p. 210. f Jerome Becker, Za Vie en Af- 
2 Mourning for the Dead among 4% (Paris and Brussels, 1887), ji. 
the Digger Indians,” Journal of the 366. 
Anthropological Institute, iii. (1874) 6 Th. Koch-Gritnberg, Zwei Jahre 
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When a porcupine has been killed, they religiously gather 
up its bristles, spit on them, and rub their eyebrows with 
them, saying, “ They have slain our brother, our master, one 
of ourselves, him whom we sing.” They would fear to die 
if they ate of its flesh. Nevertheless they esteem it whole- 
some for an infant of the clan to rub into his joints certain 
portions of the paunch of the animal mixed with the sap 
of some plants to which they ascribe an occult virtue So 
at the solemn ceremony which is observed by the Central 
Australian tribes for the purpose of multiplying kangaroos, 
men of the kangaroo totem not only eat a little kangaroo 
flesh as a sacrament, but also have their bodies anointed 
with kangaroo fat. Doubtless the intention alike of the 
eating and of the anointing is to impart to the man the 
qualities of his totem animal, and thus to enable him 
to perform the ceremonies for the multiplication of the 
breed? 

In ancient Mexico the priests of the god Tezcatlipoca, 
before they engaged in religious rites which tried the nerve, 
used to smear their bodies with a magic ointment, which 
had the effect of banishing all fear, so that they would 
confront wild beasts in their dens or slaughter people in 
sacrifice with the utmost indifference. The ointment which 
had this marvellous property was compounded of the 
ashes of venomous reptiles and insects, such as spiders, 
scorpions, centipedes, and vipers, which were brayed up in a 
mortar along with living specimens of the same creatures, 
tobacco, soot, and the ashes of black caterpillars. This 
precious substance was then set before the god in little pots, 
because they said it was his victuals; therefore they called it 
a divine food. And when the priests had besmeared them- 
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selves with it, they were ready to discharge the duties of their 
holy office by butchering their fellow men in the human 
shambles without one qualm of fear or one visiting of com- 
passion. Moreover, an unction of this ointment was deemed 
a sovercign remedy for sickness and disease; hence they 
named it “the divine physic”; and sick people came from 
all quarters to the priests, as to their saviours, to have their 
ailing parts anointed with the divine physic and to be made 
whole. 

Sometimes the valuable qualities of an animal or of a 
person may be imparted to another by the more delicate and 
ethereal process of fumigation. This refined mode of culti- 
vating the moral virtues is or used to be practised by the 
Caffres of South Africa. Thus in former times as soon as a 
baby was born, some dirt was scraped from the forearm and 
other parts of the father’s body and mixed with special 
medicines. The mixture was then made to smoulder and 
the baby was fumigated or “washed” in the smoke. This 
ceremony was deemed of great importance, being the estab- 
lished way of communicating to the child a portion of the 
ancestral spirit (zzougo) through the physical medium of the 
father’s dirt, to which the spirit naturally adheres. But 
while the dirt was endowed with this spiritual potency, the 
moral character of the infant depended in a large measure 
on the nature of the medicines with which the dirt was 
compounded, and accordingly much thought and skill were 
devoted to their selection and preparation. Foremost among 
the ingredients was a meteorite, burnt to a cinder and ground 
to powder. The effect of this powder, well mixed with the 
dirt, and introduced into the orifices of the child’s body 
by means of smoke, is to close the anterior fontanelle of 
the baby’s skull, to strengthen the bones of that important 
part of his person, to communicate vigour to his mind and 
courage to his disposition, and in general to brace and harden 
his whole system with the strength and hardness of the 
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meteorite. Other ingredients which have a most beneficial 
effect are the powdered whiskers of a leopard, the claws of a 
lion, and the skin of a salamander. The mode of administer- 
ing the medicine is as follows. You set fire to the com- 
pound, and while it smoulders, you hold the infant, wrapt 
up in a blanket, over the burning mass so as to compel it to 
inhale the smoke. To make sure of producing the desired 
effect, some of the powdered medicine is mixed with the baby’s 
food. In like manner by holding the smouldering feather 
of a vulture under a baby’s nose you render the child valiant 
and brave like a vulture, and if you do the same with a 
peacock’s feather, your offspring will be, like a peacock, 
impavid and never dismayed by thunder or other terrible 
noises.” 

It is now easy to understand why a savage should desire 
to partake of the flesh of an animal or man whom he regards 
as divine. By eating the body of the god he shares in the 
god’s attributes and powers. And when the god is a corn- 
god, the corn is his proper body ; when he is a vine-god, the 
juice of the grape is his blood; and so by eating the bread 
and drinking the wine the worshipper partakes of the real 
body and blood of his god. Thus the drinking of wine in 
the rites of a vine-god like Dionysus is not an act of revelry, 
it is a solemn sacrament.” Yet a time comes when reasonable 
men find it hard to understand how any one in his senses 
can suppose that by eating bread or drinking wine he con- 
sumes the body or blood of a deity. “ When we call corn 
Ceres and wine Bacchus,” says Cicero, “we use a common 
figure of speech; but do you imagine that anybody is so 
insane as to believe that the thing he feeds upon is a 
god?”* Inwriting thus the Roman philosopher little foresaw 
that in Rome itself, and in the countries which have derived 
their creed from her, the belief which he here stigmatises 
as insane was destined to persist for thousands of years, 
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as a cardinal doctrine of religion, among peoples who pride 
themselves on their religious enlightenment by comparison 
with the blind superstitions of pagan antiquity. So little 
can even the greatest minds of one generation foresee the 
devious track which the religious faith of mankind will 


pursue in aftcr ages, 


CHAPTER XIII 
KILLING THE DIVINE ANIMAL 


§ 1. Kelling the Sacred Buzzard 


IN the preceding chapters we saw that many communities Hunting 
. ; : and pas- 
which have progressed so far as to subsist mainly by Tbes; 


agriculture have been in the habit of killing and eating as well as 
their farinaceous deities either in their proper form of 20" 


corn, rice, and so forth, or in the borrowed shapes of peoples, 
° 5 z have been 
animals and men. It remains to shew that hunting and in the habit 


pastoral tribes, as well as agricultural peoples, have been of kiting 
and eating 


in the habit of killing the beings whom they worship. the beings 


Among the worshipful beings or gods, if indeed they oe 


deserve to be dignified by that name, whom hunters and 
shepherds adore and kill are animals pure and simple, not 
animals regarded as embodiments of other supernatural 
beings. Our first example is drawn from the Indians of The Cali- 


California, who living in a fertile country’ under a serene and a 


temperate sky, nevertheless rank near the bottom of the used 
savage scale. Where a stretch of iron-bound coast breaks Sem". 


the long line of level sands that receive the rollers of the great 
Pacific, there stood in former days, not far from the brink of WAR they 


the great cliffs, the white mission-house of San Juan Capis- arg 
ut they 


trano. Among the monks who here exercised over a hand- believed 


ful of wretched Indians the austere discipline of Catholic thatthough 
they slew it 


Spain, there was a certain Father Geronimo Boscana who annually, 


` it always 
has bequeathed to us a precious record of the customs and (A Wty 


superstitions of his savage flock. Thus he tells us that the life again. 


1 This does not refer to the Cali- and treeless wilderness of rock ard 
fornian peninsula, which is an arid sand. 
169 
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Acagchemem tribe adored the great buzzard, and that once a 
year they celebrated a great festival called Panes or bird-feast 
in its honour. The day selected for the festival was made 
known to the public on the evening before its celebration and 
preparations were at once made for the erection of a special 
temple (vanguech), which seems to have been a circular or 
oval enclosure of stakes with the stuffed skin of a coyote 
or prairie-wolf set up on a hurdle to represent the god 
Chinigchinich. When the temple was ready, the bird was 
carried into it in solemn procession and laid on an altar 
erected fot the purpose. Then all the young women, 
whether married or single, began to run to and fro, as if 
distracted, some in one direction and some in another, while 
the elders of both sexes remained silent spectators of the 
scene, and the captains, tricked out in paint and feathers, 
danced round their adored bird. These ceremonies being 
concluded, they seized upon the bird and carried it to the 
principal temple, all the assembly uniting in the grand dis- 
play, and the captains dancing and singing at the head of 
the procession. Arrived at the temple, they killed the bird 
without losing a drop of its blood. The skin was removed 
entire and preserved with the feathers as a relic or for 
the purpose of making the festal garment or paelt. The 
carcase was buried in a hole in the temple, and the old 
women gathered round the grave weeping and moaning 
bitterly, while they threw various kinds of seeds or pieces of 
food on it, crying out, “Why did you run away? Would 
you not have been better with us? you would have made 
pinole (a kind of gruel) as we do, and if you had not run 
away, you would not have become a Panes,’ and so on. 
When this ceremony was concluded, the dancing was 
resumed and kept up for three days and nights. They 
said that the Panes was a woman who had run off to 
the mountains and there been changed into a bird by 
the god Chinigchinich. They believed that though they 
sacrificed the bird annually, she came to life again and 
returned to her home in the mountains. Moreover they 
thought that “as often as the bird was killed, it became 
multiplied ; because every year all the different Capitanes 
celebrated the same feast of Panes, and were firm in the 
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opinion that the birds sacrificed were but one and the same 
female,” 1 

The unity in multiplicity thus postulated by the Cali- 
fornians is very noticeable and helps to explain their motive 
for killing the divine bird. The notion of the life of a species 
as distinct from that of an individual, easy and obvious as it 
seems to us, appears to be one which the Californian savage 
cannot grasp. He is unable to conceive the life of the species 
otherwise than as an individual life, and therefore as exposed 
to the same dangers and calamities which menace and finally 
destroy the life of the individual. Apparently he imagines 
that a species left to itself will grow old and die like an 
individual, and that therefore some step must be taken to 


1 Father Geronimo Boscana, ‘* Chin- 
igchinich ; a historical account of the 
origin, customs, and traditions of the 
Indians at the missionary establishment 
of St. Juan Capistrano, Alta Cali- 
fornia,” appended to Alfred Robinson’s 
Life in California (New York, 1846), 
pp. 291 sg. ; H. H. Bancroft, Native 
Races of the Pacific States, iii. 168. 
The mission station of San Juan Capis- 
trano is described by R. H. Dana 
(Two Years before the Mast, chaps. 
xviii. and xxiv.). A favourable picture 
of the missions is drawn by G. H. von 
Langsdorf (Reise um die Welt, Frank- 
fort, 1812, ii. pp. 134 sgg.), by Duflos 
de Mofras (“ Fragment d’un Voyage 
en Californie,” Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie (Paris), ii. Série, xix. 
(1843) pp. 9-13), and by a writer 
(H. H.) in Zhe Century Magazine, 
May, 1883, pp. 2-18. But the severe 
discipline of the Spanish monks is 
noticed by other travellers. We are 
. told that the Indians laboured during 
the day in the fields to support their 
Spanish masters, were driven to church 
twice or thrice a day to hear service in 
a language which they did not under- 
stand, and at night were shut up in 
crowded and comfortless barracks, 
without windows and without beds. 
When the monks desired to make new 
proselytes, or rather to capture new 
slaves, they called in the aid of the 
soldiery, who attacked the Indian 
villages by night, lassoed the fugitives, 


and dragged them back at their horses’ 
tails to slavery in the missions. See 
O. von Kotzebue, Reise um die Welt 
(Weimar, 1830), ii, 42 sgg.; F. W. 
Beechey, Narrative of a Voyage to the 
Pacific and Beering’s Strait (London, 
1831), ii. chap. i.; A. Schabelski, 
‘Voyage aux colonies russes de 
VPAmérique,” Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie (Paris), ii. Série, iv. 
(1835) pp. 216-218. A poet has de- 
scribed with prosaicaccuracy the pastoral 
crook by which these good shepherds 
brought back their strayed lambs to the 
Spiritual fold :— 

“ Six horses sprang across the level 


ground 
As six dragoons in open order 
dashed ; 
Above their heads the lassos circled 
round, 


In every eye a pious fervour flashed ; 

They charged the camp, and in one 
momenti more 

They lassoed six and reconverted four.” 

(Bret Harte, Friar Pedro’s Ride.) 


In the verses inscribed The Angelus, 
heard at the Misston Dolores, 1868, 
and beginning 
“ Bells of the Past, whose long-forgotten 
music 
Still fills the wide expanse,” 


the same poet shews that he is not 
insensible to the poetical side of those 
old Spanish missions, which have long 
passed away. 
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save from extinction the particular species which he regards 
as divine. The only means he can think of to avert the 
catastrophe is to kill a member of the species in whose veins 
the tide of life is still running strong, and has not yet stagnated 
among the fens of old age. The life thus diverted from one 
channel will flow, he fancies, more freshly and freely in a 
new one; in other words, the slain animal will revive and 
enter ona new term of life with all the spring and energy of 
youth. To us this reasoning is transparently absurd, but so 
too is the custom. If a better explanation, that is, one more 
consonant with the facts and with the principles of savage 
thought, can be given of the custom, I will willingly with- 
draw the one here proposed. A similar confusion, it may be 
noted, between the individual life and the life of the species 
was made by the Samoans. Each family had for its god a 
particular species of animal; yet the death of one of these 
animals, for example an owl, was not the death of the god, 
“he was supposed to be yet alive, and incarnate in all the 
owls in existence.” ? 


§ 2. Killing the Sacred Ram 


Ais The rude Californian rite which we have just considered 
saniice of has a close parallel in the religion of ancient Egypt. The 


oe Thebans and all other Egyptians who worshipped the Theban 
of Ammon, Od Ammon held rams to be sacred, and would not sacrifice 
them. But once a year at the festival of Ammon they killed 
a ram, skinned it, and clothed the image of the god in the 
skin. Then they mourned over the ram and buried it in a 
sacred tomb. The custom was explained by a story that 
Zeus had once exhibited himself to Hercules clad in the 
fleece and wearing the head of a ram.? Of course the ram 
in this case was simply the beast-god of Thebes, as the wolf 
was the beast-god of Lycopolis, and the goat was the beast- 
god of Mendes. In other words, the ram was Ammon him- 
self. On the monuments, it is true, Ammon appears in 
semi-human form with the body of a man and the head of a 


1 G. Turner, Samoa (London, 1884), “a Herodotus, ii. 42. The custom has 
p. 21. Compare 7d., pp. 26, 61, been already referred to above, p. 41. 
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ram.' But this only shews that he was in the usual chrysalis 


state through which beast-gods regularly pass before they 
emerge as full-blown anthropomorphic gods. The ram, 
therefore, was killed, not as a sacrifice to Ammon, but as the 
god himself, whose identity with the beast is plainly shewn 
by the custom of clothing his image in the skin of the slain 
ram. The reason for thus killing the ram-god annually may 
have been that which I have assigned for the general custom 
of killing a god and for the special Californian custom ot 
killing the divine buzzard. As applied to Egypt, this 
explanation is supported by the analogy of the bull-god 
Apis, who was not suffered to outlive a certain term of 
years.” The intention of thus putting a limit to the life of 
the human god was, as I have argued, to secure him from 
the weakness and frailty of age. The same reasoning would 
explain the custom—probably an older one—of putting the 
beast-god to death annually, as was done with the ram of 
Thebes. 

One point in the Theban ritual—the application of the 
skin to the image of the god—deserves particular attention. 
If the god was at first the living ram, his representation by an 
image must have originated later. But how did it originate? 
One answer to this question is perhaps furnished by the 
practice of preserving the skin of the animal which is slain 
as divine. The Californians, as we have seen, preserved the 
skin of the buzzard ; and the skin of the goat, which is killed 
on the harvest-field as a representative of the corn-spirit, is 
kept for various superstitious purposes.» The skin in fact 
was kept as a token or memorial of the god, or rather as 
containing in it a part of the divine life, and it had only to 
be stuffed or stretched upon a frame to become a regular 
image of him. At first an image of this kind would be 
renewed annually,* the new image being provided by the 


1 Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums, i, 2 (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1909), p. 73 § 180. Compare Sir J. 
G. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 
1878), iii, I sgq. 

2 Above, p. 36. 

8 Above, p. 1703 vol. i. p. 285. 

4 The Italmens of Kamtchatka, at 


the close of the fishing season, used to 
make the figure of a wolf out of grass. 
This figure they carefully kept the 
whole year, believing that it wedded 
with their maidens and prevented them 
from giving birth to twins ; for twins 
were esteemed a great misfortune. See 
G. W. Steller, Beschreibung von dem 
Lande Kamiéschatkha (Frankfort and 
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skin of the slain animal. But from annual images to per- 
manent images the transition is easy. We have seen that 
the older custom of cutting a new May-tree every year was 
superseded by the practice of maintaining a permanent May- 
pole, which was, however, annually decked with fresh leaves 
and flowers, and even surmounted each year by a fresh young 
tree! Similarly when the stuffed skin, as a representative 
of the god, was replaced by a permanent image of him in 
wood, stone, or metal, the permanent image was annually 
clad in the fresh skin of the slain animal. When this stage 
had been reached, the custom of killing the ram came 
naturally to be interpreted as a sacrifice offered to the image, 
and was explained by a story like that of Ammon and 
Hercules. 


§ 3. Killing the Sacred Serpent 


West Africa appears to furnish another example of the 
annual killing of a sacred animal and the preservation of its 
skin. The negroes of Issapoo, in the island of Fernando Po, 
regard the cobra-capella as their guardian deity, who can do 
them good or ill, bestow riches or inflict disease and death. 
The skin of one of these reptiles is hung tail downwards from 
a branch of the highest tree in the public square, and the 
placing of it on the tree is an annual ceremony. As soon 
as the ceremony is over, all children born within the past 
year are carried out and their hands made to touch the tail 
of the serpent’s skin.? The latter custom is clearly a way of 
placing the infants under the protection of the tribal god. 
Similarly in Senegambia a python is expected to visit every 
child of the Python clan within eight days after birth ;ë and 
the Psylli, a Snake clan of ancient Africa, used to expose 


Leipsic, 1774), pp. 327 sg. According 
to Chr. Hartknoch (Déssertat. histor. de 
variis rebus Prussicis, p. 163; Alt- 
und neues Preussen, Frankfort and 
Leipsic, 1684, p. 161) the image of the 
old Prussian god Curcho was annually 
renewed, But see W. Mannhardt, Dze 
Korndämonen (Berlin, 1868), p. 27. 

1 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, vol. ii. pp. 70 sg. 


4 T. J. Hutchinson, Jmpressions of 
Western Africa (London, 1858), pp. 
196 sg. The writer does not expressly 
state that a serpent is killed annually, 
but his statement implies it. 

3 Dr. Tautain, “ Notes sur les croy- 
ances et pratiques religieuses des Ban- 
manas,” Revue d’Ethnographie, iii, 
(1885) p. 397. Compare Totemism 
and Exogamy, ii. 543 sg. 
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their infants to snakes in the belief that the snakes would 
not harm true-born children of the clan.} 


§ 4. Killing the Sacred Turtles 


In the Californian, Egyptian, and Fernando Po customs 
the animal slain may perhaps have been at some time or 
other a totem, but this is very doubtful? At all events, in 
all three cases the worship of the animal seems to have no 
relation to agriculture, and may therefore be presumed to date 
from the hunting or pastoral stage of society. The same 
may be said of the following custom, though the people who 
practise it—the Zuni Indians of New Mexico—are now 
settled in walled villages or towns of a peculiar type, and 
practise agriculture and the arts of pottery and weaving. 
But the Zuni custom is marked by certain features which 
appear to place it in a somewhat different class from the 
preceding cases. It may be well therefore to describe it at 
full length in the words of an eye-witness. 

“With midsummer the heat became intense. My brother 
[ze. adopted Indian brother] and I sat, day after day, in the 
cool under-rooms of our house,—the latter [szc] busy with 
his quaint forge and crude appliances, working Mexican 
coins over into bangles, girdles, ear-rings, buttons, and what 
not, for savage ornament. Though his tools were wonder- 
fully rude, the work he turned out by dint of combined 
patience and ingenuity was remarkably beautiful. One day 
as I sat watching him, a procession of fifty men went hastily 


1 Varro in Priscian, x. 32, vol. i. ation, Ethnography and Philology 


p- 524, ed. Keil; Pliny, Mat. Hist. 
vii. 14. Pliny’s statement is to be 
_ corrected by Varro’s. 

2 When I wrote The Golden Bough 
originally I said that in these three cases 
« the animal slain probably is, or once 
was, a totem.” But this seems to me 
less probable now than it did then. In 
regard to the Californian custom in 
particular, there appears to be no good 
evidence that within the area now 
occupied by the United States totemism 
was practised by any tribes to the west 
of the Rocky Mountains. See H. 
Hale, United States Exploring Expe- 


(Philadelphia, 1846), p. 199; George 
Gibbs, in Contributions to North 
American Ethnology (Washington, 
1877), i. 1843 S. Powers, Zribes of 
California (Washington, 1877), p. 53 
A. S. Gatschet, Zhe Klamath Indians 
of South-western Oregon (Washington, 
1890), vol. i. p. cvi. ‘* California and 
Oregon seem never to have had any 
gentes or phratries” (A. S. Gatschet in 
a letter to me, dated November 5th, 
1888). Beyond the very doubtful case 
cited in the text, I know of no evi- 
dence that totemism exists in Fernando 
Po. 
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down the hill, and off westward over the plain. They were 
solemnly led by a painted and shell-bedecked priest, and 
followed by the torch-bearing Shu-lu-wit-si, or God of Fire. 
After they had vanished, I asked old brother what it all 
meant. 

“They are going,’ said he, ‘to the city of the Ka-ka 
and the home of our others.’ 

“Four days after, towards sunset, costumed and masked 
in the beautiful paraphernalia of the Ka-k’ok-shi, or ‘Good 
Dance, they returned in file up the same pathway, each 
bearing in his arms a basket filled with living, squirming 
turtles, which he regarded and carried as tenderly as a 
mother would her infant. Some of the wretched reptiles 
were carefully wrapped in soft blankets, their heads and fore- 
feet protruding,—and, mounted on the backs of the plume- 
bedecked pilgrims, made ludicrous but solemn caricatures of 
little children in the same position. While I was at supper 
upstairs that evening, the governor’s brother-in-law came in. 
He was welcomed by the family as if a messenger from 
heaven. He bore in his tremulous fingers one of the much 
abused and rebellious turtles. Paint still adhered to his 
hands and bare feet, which led me to infer that he had 
formed one of the sacred embassy. 

“So you went to Ka-thlu-el-lon, did you ?’ I asked. 

“¢ Be, replied the weary man, in a voice husky with 
long chanting, as he sank, almost exhausted, on a roll of 
skins which had been placed for him, and tenderly laid the 
turtle on the floor. No sooner did the creature find itself at 
liberty than it made off as fast as its lame legs would take 
it. Of one accord, the family forsook dish, spoon, and 
drinking-cup, and grabbing from a sacred meal-bowl whole 
handfuls of the contents, hurriedly followed the turtle about 
the room, into dark corners, around water-jars, behind the 
grinding-troughs, and out into the middle of the floor again, 
praying and scattering meal on its back as they went. At 
last, strange to say, it approached the foot-sore man who 
had brought it. 

“<Ha! he exclaimed with emotion; ‘see it comes to 
me again; ah, what great favours the fathers of all grant me 
this day, and, passing his hand gently over the sprawling 
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animal, he inhaled from his palm deeply and long, at the 
same time invoking the favour of the gods. Then he leaned 
his chin upon his hand, and with large, wistful eyes regarded 
his ugly captive as it sprawled about, blinking its meal- 
bedimmed eyes, and clawing the smooth floor in memory 
of its native element. At this juncture I ventured a 
question : 

“< Why do you not let him go, or give him some water ? 

“Slowly the man turned his eyes toward me, an odd 
mixture of pain, indignation, and pity on his face, while the 
worshipful family stared at me with holy horror. 

“*Poor younger brother!’ he said at last, ‘know you 
not how precious it is? It die? It will zodie; I tell you, 
it cannot die.’ 

“*But it will die if you don’t feed it and give it 
water,’ 

“<I tell you it cannot die; it will only change houses 
to-morrow, and go back to the home of its brothers. Ah, 
well! How should you know?’ he mused. Turning to the 
blinded turtle again: ‘Ah! my poor dear lost child or 
parent, my sister or brother to have been! Who knows 
which? Maybe my own great-grandfather or mother !’ 
And with this he fell to weeping most pathetically, and, 
tremulous with sobs, which were echoed by the women and 
children, he buried his face in his hands. Filled with 
sympathy for his grief, however mistaken, I raised the turtle 
to my lips and kissed its cold shell; then depositing it on 
the floor, hastily left the grief-stricken family to their 
sorrows. Next day, with prayers and tender beseechings, 
plumes, and offerings, the poor turtle was killed, and its flesh 
and bones were removed and deposited in the little river, 
that it might ‘return once more to eternal life among its 
comrades in the dark waters of the lake of the dead? The 
shell, carefully scraped and dried, was made into a dance- 
rattle, and, covered by a piece of buckskin, it still hangs 
from the smoke-stained rafters of my brother’s house. Once 
a Navajo tried to buy it for a ladle; loaded with indignant 
reproaches, he was turned out of the house. Were any one 
to venture the suggestion that the turtle no longer lived, 
his remark would cause a flood of tears, and he would be 
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reminded that it had only ‘changed houses and gone to live 
for ever in the home of “our lost others.”’”? 

In this custom we find expressed in the clearest way a 
belief in the transmigration of human souls into the bodies 
of turtles? The theory of transmigration is held by the 
Moqui Indians, who belong to the same race as the Zunis. 
The Moquis are divided into totem clans—the Bear clan, 
Deer clan, Wolf clan, Hare clan, and so on; they believe that 
the ancestors of the clans were bears, deer, wolves, hares, and 
so forth ; and that at death the members of each clan become 
bears, deer, and so on according to the particular clan to 
which they belonged.? The Zuni are also divided into clans, 
the totems of which agree closely with those of the Moquis, 
and one of their totems is the turtle.* Thus their belief in 
transmigration into the turtle is probably one of the regular 
articles of their totem faith.” What then is the meaning of 
killing a turtle in which the soul of a kinsman is believed to 
be present? Apparently the object is to keep up a com- 
munication with the other world in which the souls of the 
departed are believed to be assembled in the form of 
turtles. It is a common belief that the spirits of the dead 
return occasionally to their old homes ; and accordingly the 
unseen visitors are welcomed and feasted by the living, and 
then sent upon their way. In the Zuni ceremony the dead 
are fetched home in the form of turtles, and the killing of the 
turtles is the way of sending back the souls to the spirit- 


1 Frank H. Cushing, ‘* My Adven- 
tures in Zuiii,” Zhe Century Tilus- 


4 For this information I am indebted 
to the kindness of the late Captain J. 


trated Monthly Magazine, May 1883, 
PP: 45 57: 

2 Mr. Cushing, indeed, while he 
admits that the ancestors of the Zuni 
may have believed in transmigration, 
says, ‘‘ Their belief, to-day, however, 
relative to the future life is spiritual- 
istic.” But the expressions in the text 
seem to leave no room for doubting 
that the transmigration into turtles is a 
living article of Zuni faith. 

3 H. R. Schoolcraft, radian Tribes 
of the United States (Philadelphia, 
1853-1856), iv. 86, On the totem 
clans of the Moquis, see J. G. Bourke, 
Snake-Dance of the Moguis of Arizona 
(London, 1884), pp. 116 $g., 334 sqq. 


G. Bourke, 3rd Cavalry, U.S. Army, 
author of the work mentioned in the 
preceding note. In his letter Captain 
Bourke gave a list of fourteen totem 
clans of Zuni, which he received on the 
zoth of May 1881 from Pedro Dino (?), 
Governor of Zuni. 


6 It should be observed, however, 
that Mr. Cushing omits to say whether 
or not the persons who performed the 
ceremony described by him had the 
turtle for their totem, If they had not, 
the ceremony need not have had any- 
thing to do with totemism. 


8 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
Edition, pp. 301-318. 
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land. Thus the general explanation given above of the 
custom of killing a god seems inapplicable to the Zuni 
custom, the true meaning of which is somewhat obscure. 
Nor is the obscurity which hangs over the subject entirely 
dissipated by a later and fuller account which we possess 
of the ceremony. From it we learn that the ceremony forms 
part of the elaborate ritual which these Indians observe at the 
midsummer solstice for the purpose of ensuring an abundant 
supply of rain for the crops. Envoys are despatched to 
bring “their otherselves, the tortoises,” from the sacred lake 
Kothluwalawa, to which the souls of the dead are believed 
to repair. When the creatures have thus been solemnly 
brought to Zuni, they are placed in a bowl of water and 
dances are performed beside them by men in costume, 
who personate gods and goddesses. “After the ceremonial 
the tortoises are taken home by those who caught them and 
are hung by their necks to the rafters till morning, when 
they are thrown into pots of boiling water. The eggs are 
considered a great delicacy. The meat is seldom touched 
except as a medicine, which is curative for cutaneous 
diseases. Part of the meat is deposited in the river with 
kéhakwa (white shell beads) and turquoise beads as offerings 
to Council of the Gods.” This account at all events 
confirms the inference that the tortoises are supposed to be 
reincarnations of the human dead, for they are called the 
“ otherselves” of the Zuni; indeed, what else should they be 
than the souls of the dead in the bodies of tortoises seeing that 
they come from the haunted lake? As the principal object 
of the prayers uttered and of the dances performed at these 
midsummer ceremonies appears to be to procure rain for the 
crops, it may be that the intention of bringing the tortoises 
to Zuni and dancing before them is to intercede with the 
ancestral spirits, incarnate in the animals, that they may be 
pleased to exert their power over the waters of heaven for 
the benefit of their living descendants. 

1 Mrs, Matilda Coxe Stevenson, can Ethnology (Washington, 1904), pp. 


“The Zufi Indians,” Zwenty-Third 148-162. 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 
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§ 5. Killing the Sacred Bear 


Doubt also hangs at first sight over the meaning of the 
bear-sacrifice offered by the Aino or Ainu, a primitive people 
who are found in the Japanese island of Yezo or Yesso, as 
well as in Saghalien and the southern of the Kurile Islands. 
It is not quite easy to define the attitude of the Aino 
towards the bear. On the one hand they give it the name 
of kamui or “god”; but as they apply the same word to 
strangers, it may mean no more than a being supposed 
to be endowed with superhuman, or at all events extra- 
ordinary, powers.” Again, it is said that “the bear is their 
chief divinity”; “in the religion of the Aino the bear 
plays a chief part” ;* “amongst the animals it is especially 
the bear which receives an idolatrous veneration” ;° “they 
worship it after their fashion”; “there is no doubt that this 
wild beast inspires more of the feeling which prompts 
worship than the inanimate forces of nature, and the Aino 
may be distinguished as bear-worshippers.”® Yet, on the 
other hand, they kill the bear whenever they can;’ “in 
bygone years the Ainu considered bear-hunting the most 


1 B. Scheube, ‘Der Baerencultus it is sometimes expressive of goodness, 


und die Baerenfeste der Ainos,” Mit- 
thetlungen der deutschen Gesellschaft 
b. S. und S. Ostasiens (Yokohama), 
Heft xxii. p. 45. 

2 Weare told that the Aino have gods 
for almost every conceivable object, and 
that the word amuz ‘‘has various 
shades of meaning, which vary if used 
before or after another word, and 
according to the object to which it is 
applied.” ‘* When the term kamui is 
applied to good objects, it expresses the 
quality of usefulness, beneficence, or of 
being exalted or divine. When applied 
to supposed evil gods, it indicates that 
which is most to be feared and dreaded. 
When applied to devils, reptiles, and 
evil diseases, it signifies what is most 
hateful, abominable, and repulsive. 
When applied as a prefix to animals, 
fish or fowl, it represents the greatest 
or fiercest, or the most useful for food 
or clothing. When applied to persons, 


but more often is a mere title of respect 
and reverence.” See the Rev. Jz 
Batchelor, Zhe Ainu of Japan (Lon- 
don, 1892), pp. 245-251; żid., The 
Ainu and their Folk-lore (London, 
1901), pp. 581 sg. Thus the Aino 
kamui appears to mean nearly the same 
as the Dacotan wažan, as to which see 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 225, 
note. 

8 W. Martin Wood, “The Hairy 
Men of Yesso,” Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society of London, N.S., 
iv. (1866) p. 36. 

4 J. J. Rein, Japan (Leipsic, 1881- 
1886), i. 446. 

6 H. von Siebold, Ætknologische Stu- 
dien über die Aino auf der Insel Yesso 
(Berlin, 1881), p. 26. 

6 Miss Isabella L. Bird, Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan (new edition, 1885), 
P- 275. 

T W. Martin Wood, de. 
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manly and useful way in which a person could possibly 
spend his time” ;' “the men spend the autumn, winter, and 
spring in hunting deer and bears. Part of their tribute or 
taxes is paid in skins, and they subsist on the dried meat” ;? 
bear’s flesh is indeed one of their staple foods; they eat it 
both fresh and salted;* and the skins of bears furnish 
them with clothing.* In fact, the worship of which writers 
on this subject speak appears to be paid chiefly to the 
dead animal. Thus, although they kill a bear whenever 
they can, “in the process of dissecting the carcass they 
endeavour to conciliate the deity, whose representative they 
have slain, by making elaborate obeisances and deprecatory 
salutations” ;° “when a bear has been killed the Ainu sit 
down and admire it, make their salaams to it, worship it, 
and offer presents of zvao” ; “when a bear is trapped or 
wounded by an arrow, the hunters go through an apologetic 
or propitiatory ceremony.”"” The skulls of slain bears receive 
a place of honour in their huts, or are set up on sacred 
posts outside the huts, and are treated with much respect: 
libations of millet beer, and of sae, an intoxicating liquor, 
are offered to them; and they are addressed as “divine 
preservers” (akoshiratki kamui), or “precious divinities,” § 
The skulls of foxes are also fastened to the sacred posts 
outside the huts; they are regarded as charms against 
evil spirits, and are consulted as oracles. Yet it is 
expressly said, “The live fox is revered just as little as the 
bear ; rather they avoid it as much as possible, considering 


it a wily animal.” ” 


1 Rev. J. Batchelor, 7ze Ainu and 
thetr Folk-lore, p. 471. 

2 Miss I. L. Bird, of. cit. p. 269. 

3 B. Scheube, Dze Ainos, p. 4 (re- 
printed from Mittheilungen d. deutsch. 
Gesell. ò S. und S. Ostasiens, 
Yokohama). 

4 B. Scheube, ‘‘Baerencultus,” etc., 
p. 45; W. Joest, in Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Gesellschaft für Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 
1882, p. 188. 

5 W. Martin Wood, Ze. 

6 Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and 
their Folk-lore (London, 1901), pp. 
476 sq. As to the izao see below, 


The bear can hardly, therefore, be 


p. 186, note. 

7 Miss I. L. Bird, of. cit. p. 277. 

8 B. Scheube, Dre Aznos, p. 15; H. 
von Siebold, of. cit. p. 26; W. Martin 
Wood, 4c. ; J. J. Rein, Japan, i. 447 3 
Von Brandt, ‘‘ The Ainos and Japanese,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 

iii. (1874) p. 1343 Miss Bird, of. cit. 
pp. 275, 276; Rev. J. Batchelor, 
The Ainu and their Folk-lore, pp. 495 
sq. 
E B. Scheube, Die Ainos, pp. 15, 
16; Von Brandt, Že; Rev. J. 
Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk- 
lore, pp. 352-354, 504 $g. 

10 B. Scheube, Die Ainos, p. 16. 
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described as a sacred animal of the Aino, nor yet as a 
totem ; for they do not call themselves bears, and they kill 
and eat the animal freely. However, they have a legend of 
a woman who had a son by a bear; and many of them who 
dwell in the mountains pride themselves on being descended 
from a bear. Such people are called “ Descendants of the 
bear” (Kimun Kamut sanikiri), and in the pride of their 
heart they will say, “As for me, I am a child of the god of 
the mountains ; I am descended from the divine one who 
rules in the mountains,” meaning by “the god of the 
mountains” no other than the bear.’ It is therefore 
possible that, as our principal authority, the Rev. J. 
Batchelor, believes, the bear may have been the totem of 
an Aino clan; but even if that were so it would not 
explain the respect shewn for the animal by the whole Aino 
people. 

But it is the bear-festival of the Aino which concerns 
us here. Towards the end of winter a bear cub is caught 
and brought into the village. If it is very small, it is suckled 
by an Aino woman, but should there be no woman able to 
suckle it, the little animal is fed from the hand or the mouth. 
If it cries loudly and long for its mother, as it is apt to do, its 
owner will take it to his bosom and let it sleep with him for 
a few nights, thus dispelling its fears and sense of loneliness. 
During the day it plays about in the hut with the children and 
is treated with great affection. But when the cub grows big 
enough to pain people by hugging or scratching them, he is 
shut up in a strong wooden cage, where he stays generally 
for two or three years, fed on fish and millet porridge, till 
it is time for him to be killed and eaten.? But “it is a 
peculiarly striking fact that the young bear is not kept 
merely to furnish a good meal; rather he is regarded and 

1 Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and 


their Folk-lore, pp. 8-10. E. Reclus 
(Nouvelle Géographie Universelle, vii. 
755) mentions a (Japanese?) legend 
which attributes the hairiness of the 
Ainos to the suckling of their first 
ancestor by a bear. But in the ab- 
sence of other evidence this is no proof 
of totemism. 


2 B. Scheube, ‘Der Baerencultus 


und die Baerenfeste der Ainos,” p. 45 5 
Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and 
their Folk-lore, pp. 483-485. Mr. 
Batchelor formerly doubted or denied 
that the Aino women suckle the bear 
cubs (The Ainu of Japan, p. 173); 
but since then he has repeatedly seen 
them do it. Once, while he was 
preaching, a cub was being passed 
round among all the young women 
present and suckled by each in turn. 
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honoured as a fetish, or even as a sort of higher being.” ? 
In Yezo the festival is generally celebrated in September or 
October. Before it takes place the Aino apologise to their 
gods, alleging that they have treated the bear kindly as long 
as they could, now they can feed him no longer, and are 
obliged to kill him. A man who gives a bear-feast invites 
his relations and friends ; in a small village nearly the whole 
community takes part in the feast; indeed, guests from 
distant villages are invited and generally come, allured 
by the prospect of getting drunk for nothing. The form of 
invitation runs somewhat as follows: “I, so and so, am 
about to sacrifice the dear little divine thing who resides 
among the mountains. My friends and masters, come ye to 
the feast; we will then unite in the great pleasure of sending 
the god away. Come.”? When all the people are assembled 
in front of the cage, an orator chosen for the purpose 
addresses the bear and tells it that they are about to send it 
forth to its ancestors. He craves pardon for what they are 
about to do to it, hopes it will not be angry, and comforts it 
by assuring the animal that many of the sacred whittled 
sticks (zao) and plenty of cakes and wine will be sent 
with it on the long journey. One speech of this sort 
which Mr. Batchelor heard ran as follows: “O thou 
divine one, thou wast sent into the world for us to hunt. 
O thou precious little divinity, we worship thee; pray hear 
our prayer. We have nourished thee and brought thee up 
with a deal of pains and trouble, all because we love thee so. 
Now, as thou hast grown big, we are about to send thee to 
thy father and mother. When thou comest to them please 
speak well of us, and tell them how kind we have been ; 
please come to us again and we will sacrifice thee.” Having 
been secured with ropes, the bear is then let out of the cage 
and assailed with a shower of blunt arrows in order to rouse 
it to fury. When it has spent itself in vain struggles, it is 
tied up to a stake, gagged and strangled, its neck being 
placed between two poles, which are then violently com- 
pressed, all the people eagerly helping to squeeze the 


1 J. J. Rein, Japan (Leipsic, 1881- und die Baerenfeste der Ainos,” p. 453 
1886), i. 447. Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their 


2 B. Scheube, ‘‘Der Baerencultus  o/k-loye, pp. 485 sg. 
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animal to death. An arrow is also discharged into the 
beast’s heart by a good marksman, but so as not to shed 
blood, for they think that it would be very unlucky if any of 
the blood were to drip on the ground. However, the men 
sometimes drink the warm blood of the bear “that the 
courage and other virtues it possesses may pass into them” ; 
and sometimes they besmear themselves and their clothes 
with the blood in order to ensure success in hunting. When 
the animal has been strangled to death, it is skinned and its 
head is cut off and set in the east window of the house, 
where a piece of its own flesh is placed under its snout, 
together with a cup of its own meat boiled, some millet 
dumplings, and dried fish. Prayers are then addressed to 
the dead animal; amongst other things it is sometimes 
invited, after going away to its father and mother, to return 
into the world in order that it may again be reared for sacri- 
fice. When the bear is supposed to have finished eating its 
own flesh, the man who presides at the feast takes the cup 
containing the boiled meat, salutes it, and divides the con- 
tents between all the company present: every person, young 
and old alike, must taste a little. The cup is called “the 
cup of offering” because it has just been offered to the dead 
bear. When the rest of the flesh has been cooked, it is 
shared out in like manner among all the people, everybody 
partaking of at least a morsel; not to partake of the feast 
would be equivalent to excommunication, it would be to 
place the recreant outside the pale of Aino fellowship. 
Formerly every particle of the bear, except the bones, had to 
be eaten up at the banquet, but this rule is now relaxed. 
The head, on being detached from the skin, is set up on 
a long pole beside the sacred wands (zzao) outside of the 
house, where it remains till nothing but the bare white skull 
is left. Skulls so set up are worshipped not only at the 
time of the festival, but very often as long as they last. 
The Aino assured Mr. Batchelor that they really do believe 
the spirits of the worshipful animals to reside in the skulls ; 
that is why they address them as “divine preservers” and 
“ precious divinities,” ? 


z Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and killing of the bear is described some- 
their Foik-lore, pp. 486-496. The what differently by Miss I. L. Bird 
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The ceremony of killing the bear was witnessed by Dr. 
Dr. B. Scheube on the tenth of August at Kunnui, commen 


which is a village on Volcano Bay in the island of of the Aino 

Yezo or Yesso. As his description of the rite contains fiine of a 

some interesting particulars not mentioned in the fore- bear cere- 

going account, it may be worth while to summarise it. aie 
On entering the hut he found about thirty Aino present, 

men, women, and children, all dressed in their best. The 

master of the house first offered a libation on the fireplace to 

the god of the fire, and the guests followed his example. 

Then a libation was offered to the house-god in his sacred 

corner of the hut. Meanwhile the housewife, who had nursed 

the bear, sat by herself, silent and sad, bursting now and then 

into tears. Her grief was obviously unaffected, and it 

deepened as the festival went on. Next, the master of the 

house and some of the guests went out of the hut and 

offered libations before the bear’s cage. A few drops were 

presented to the bear in a saucer, which he at once upset. 

Then the women and girls danced round the cage, their 

faces turned towards it, their knees slightly bent, rising and 

hopping on their toes. As they danced they clapped their 

hands and sang a monotonous song. The housewife and a 

few old women, who might have nursed many bears, danced 

tearfully, stretching out their arms to the bear, and address- 

ing it in terms of endearment. The young folks were less 

affected ; they laughed as well as sang. Disturbed by the 

noise, the bear began to rush about his cage and howl 

lamentably. Next libations were offered at the zzao (zzabos) 

or sacred wands which stand outside of an Aino hut, These 

wands are about a couple of feet high, and are whittled at 

the top into spiral shavings.” Five new wands with bamboo 


(Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, New der Insel Yesso, p. 26). This, however, 


Edition, 1885, pp. 276 sg.), but she 
did not witness the ceremony, She 
tells us that at Usu, on Volcano 
Bay, when the bear is being killed, the 
Aino shout, ‘We kill you, O bear! 
Come back soon into an Aino.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. Siebold, a very respect- 
able authority, the bear’s own heart is 
frequently offered to the dead beast to 
assure him that he is still in life (Z72- 
nologische Studien iiber die Aino auf 


is denied by Dr. Scheube, who says that 
the heart is eaten (‘‘ Baerencultus,” p. 
50 note). The custom may vary in 
different places. 

1 B. Scheube, ‘*Der Baerencultus 
und die Baerenfeste der Ainos,” Mit- 
thetlungen der deutschen Gesellschaft b. 
S. und S. Ostastens (Yokohama), Heft 
xxii. pp. 46 sgg. 

2 B. Scheube, ‘‘Baerencultus,” etc., 
p. 46;.72@., Die Ainos, p. 15; Miss I. 
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leaves attached to them had been set up for the festival. 
This is regularly done when a bear is killed; the leaves 
mean that the animal may come to life again. Then the bear 
was let out of his cage, a rope was thrown round his neck, 
and he was led about in the neighbourhood of the hut. 
While this was being done the men, headed by a chief, shot 
at the beast with arrows tipped with wooden buttons, Dr. 
Scheube had to do soalso. Then the bear was taken before 
the sacred wands, a stick was put in his mouth, nine men 
knelt on him and pressed his neck against a beam. In 
five minutes the animal had expired without uttering a sound. 
Meantime the women and girls had taken post behind the 
men, where they danced, lamenting, and beating the men 
who were killing the bear. The bear’s carcase was next 
placed on the mat before the sacred wands ; and a sword and 
quiver, taken from the wands, were hung round the beast’s 
neck. Being a she-bear, it was also adorned with a necklace 
and ear-rings. Then food and drink were offered to it, in 
the shape of millet-broth, millet-cakes, and a pot of sake. 
The men now sat down on mats before the dead bear, 
offered libations to it, and drank deep. Meanwhile the 
women and girls had laid aside all marks of sorrow, and 


L. Bird, of. cit. pp. 273 sg. As to 
these whittled wands (zac), which are 
so conspicuous about the Aino huts, 
see the Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu 
and their Folk-lore, pp. 89-95. He 
remarks (p. 92): “I have often in- 
sisted both in my lectures and also in 
my writings that the Ainu do not wor- 
ship their zzao, but that they make them 
as offerings to the deities, and set them 
up as signs showing reverence towards 
them. This, I must now remark, is 
true but in part, for while some of the 
ordinary or less important kinds are 
not worshipped, there are several others 
which are. Those #o¢ worshipped may 
almost always be regarded as offerings 
and charms pure and simple, while 
those which are worshipped must 
generally be regarded as messengers 
sent to the higher deities.” On the 
whole Mr. Batchelor would describe the 
inao as fetishes of various degrees of 
power. See further P, Labbé, Ux 


bagne Russe, l Isle de Sakhaline (Paris, 
1903), pp. 194 sg., who compares the 
use of these whittled sticks to the use’ 
of holy candles among Roman Catholics. 
In Borneo the search for camphor is 
attended by many superstitions ; among 
other things, when the searchers have 
found a tree which promises to yield 
much camphor ‘they plant near their 
hut a stake, whereof the outer surface 
has been cut into curled shavings and 
tufts down the sides and at the top” 
(W. H. Furness, Home-life of Borneo 
Head-hunters, Philadelphia, 1902, p. 
168). According to some ancient 
authorities, the old Italians worshipped 
peeled sticks as gods or as the images 
of gods ; however, the statement seems 
no better than an etymological guess 
to explain the word delubrum. See 
Festus, s.v. ‘Delubrum,” p. 73, ed. 
C. O. Müller ; Servius on Virgil, Aen, 
Lie22ne 
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danced merrily, none more merrily than the old women. 
When the mirth was at its height two young Aino, who 
had let the bear out of his cage, mounted the roof of the 
hut and threw cakes of millet among the company, who all 
scrambled for them without distinction of age or sex. The 
bear was next skinned and disembowelled, and the trunk 
severed from the head, to which the skin was left hanging. 
The blood, caught in cups, was eagerly swallowed by the 
men. None of the women or children appeared to drink the 
blood, though custom did not forbid them to do so. The 
liver was cut in small pieces and eaten raw, with salt, the 
women and children getting their share. The flesh and the 
rest of the vitals were taken into the house to be kept till 
the next day but one, and then to be divided among the 
persons who had been present at the feast. Blood and liver 
were offered to Dr. Scheube. While the bear was being dis- 
embowelled, the women and girls danced the same dance 
which they had danced at the beginning—not, however, 
round the cage, but in front of the sacred wands. At this 
dance the old women, who had been merry a moment before, 
again shed tears freely. After the brain had been extracted 
from the bear’s head and swallowed with salt, the skull, 
detached from the skin, was hung on a pole beside the 
sacred wands. The stick with which the bear had been 
gagged was also fastened to the pole, and so were the sword 
and quiver which had been hung on the carcase. The latter 
were removed in about an hour, but the rest remained stand- 
ing. The whole company, men and women, danced noisily 
before the pole; and another drinking-bout, in which the 
women joined, closed the festival. 


Perhaps the first published account of the bear-feast of Early 


the Aino is one which was given to the world by a Japanese 
writer in 1652. It has been translated into French and runs 
thus: “ When they find a young bear, they bring it home, 
and the wife suckles it. When it is grown they feed it with 
fish and fowl and kill it in winter for the sake of the liver, 
which they esteem an antidote to poison, the worms, colic, 
and disorders of the stomach. It is of a very bitter taste, 
and is good for nothing if the bear has been killed in 
summer. This butchery begins in the first Japanese month. 


Japanese 
account of 
the Aino 
festival of 
the bear. 


Thecustom 
of rearing 
and killing 
bears 
among the 
Aino of 
Saghalien. 
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For this purpose they put the animal’s head between two 
long poles, which are squeezed together by fifty or sixty 
people, both men and women. When the bear is dead 
they eat his flesh, keep the liver as a medicine, and sell the 
skin, which is black and commonly six feet long, but the 
longest measure twelve feet. As soon as he is skinned, the 
persons who nourished the beast begin to bewail him ; 
afterwards they make little cakes to regale those who 
helped them.” 1 

The Aino of Saghalien rear bear cubs and kill them 
with similar ceremonies. We are told that they do not look 
upon the bear as a god but only as a messenger whom they 
despatch with various commissions to the god of the forest. 
The animal is kept for about two years in a cage, and then 
killed at a festival, which always takes place in winter and 
at night. The day before the sacrifice is devoted to 
lamentation, old women relieving each other in the duty of 
weeping and groaning in front of the bear’s cage. Then 
about the middle of the night or very early in the morning 
an orator makes a long speech to the beast, reminding him 
how they have taken care of him, and fed him well, and 
bathed him inthe river, and made him warm and comfortable. 
“Now,” he proceeds, “we are holding a great festival in your 
honour. Be not afraid. We will not hurt you. We will 
only kill you and send you to the god of the forest who. 
loves you. We are about to offer you a good dinner, the 
best you have ever eaten among us, and we will all weep 
for you together. The Aino who will kill you is the best 
shot among us. There he is, he weeps and asks your 
forgiveness ; you will feel almost nothing, it will be done so 
quickly. We cannot feed you always, as you will understand. 
We have done enough for you; it is now your turn to 
sacrifice yourself for us. You will ask God to send us, for 
the winter, plenty of otters and sables, and for the summer, 
seals and fish in abundance. Do not forget our messages, 
we love you much, and our children will never forget you.” 
When the bear has partaken of his last meal amid the 


4 e Jeso-Ki, ou description de Pile prète Kannemon,” printed in Malte- 
d’Iesso, avec une notice sur la révolte Bruns Annales des Voyages, xxiv. 
de Samsay-in, composée par Pinter- (Paris, 1814) p. 154. 
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general emotion of the spectators, the old women weeping 
afresh and the men uttering stifled cries, he is strapped, not 
without difficulty and danger, and being let out of the cage 
is led on leash or dragged, according to the state of his 
temper, thrice round his cage, then round his master’s house, 
and lastly round the house of the orator. Thereupon he is 
tied up to a tree, which is decked with sacred whittled sticks 
(tnao) of the usual sort ; and the orator again addresses him 
in a long harangue, which sometimes lasts till the day is 
beginning to break. “Remember,” he cries, ‘‘ remember ! 
I remind you of your whole life and of the services we have 
rendered you. It is now for you to do your duty. Do not 
forget what I have asked of you. You will tell the gods to 
give us riches, that our hunters may return from the forest 
laden with rare furs and animals good to eat; that our 
fishers may find troops of seals on the shore and in the sea, 
and that their nets may crack under the weight of the fish. 
We have no hope but inyou. The evil spirits laugh at us, 
and too often they are unfavourable and malignant to us, 
but they will bow before you. We have given you food and 
joy and health; now we kill you in order that you may 
in return send riches to us and to our children.” To this 
discourse the bear, more and more surly and agitated, listens 
without conviction ; round and round the tree he paces and 
howls lamentably, till, just as the first beams of the rising 
sun light up the scene, an archer speeds an arrow to his 
heart. No sooner has he done so, than the marksman 
throws away his bow and flings himself on the ground, and 
the old men and women do the same, weeping and sobbing. 
Then they offer the dead beast a repast of rice and wild 
potatoes, and having spoken to him in terms of pity and 
thanked him for what he has done and suffered, they cut off 
his head and paws and keep them as sacred things. A 
banquet on the flesh and blood of the bear follows. Women 
were formerly excluded from it, but now they share with the 
men. The blood is drunk warm by all present; the flesh 
is boiled, custom forbids it to be roasted. And as the relics 
of the bear may not enter the house by the door, and Aino 
houses in Saghalien have no windows, a man gets up on the 
roof and lets the flesh, the head, and the skin down through 


Bear- 
festivals of 
the Gilyaks. 
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the smoke-hole. Rice and wild potatoes are then offered to 
the head, and a pipe, tobacco, and matches are considerately 
placed beside it. Custom requires that the guests should 
eat up the whole animal before they depart: the use of salt 
and pepper at the meal is forbidden ; and no morsel of the 
flesh may be given to the dogs. When the banquet is over, 
the head is carried away into the depth of the forest and 
deposited on a heap of bears’ skulls, the bleached and moulder- 
ing relics of similar festivals in the past.’ 

The Gilyaks, a Tunguzian people of Eastern Siberia, 
hold a bear-festival of the same sort once a year in January. 
“ The bear is the object of the most refined solicitude of an 
entire village and plays the chief part in their religious 
ceremonies.”® An old she-bear is shot and her cub is reared, 
but not suckled, in the village. When the bear is big enough 
he is taken from his cage and dragged through the village. 
But first they lead him to the bank of the river, for this is 
believed to ensure abundance of fish to each family. He is 
then taken into every house in the village, where fish, brandy, 
and so forth are offered to him. Some people prostrate 
themselves before the beast. His entrance into a house is 
supposed to bring a blessing; and if he snuffs at the food 
offered to him, this also is a blessing. Nevertheless they 
tease and worry, poke and tickle the animal continually, so 
that he is surly and snappish.* 


1 P, Labbé, Un Bagne Russe, I’ Isle 
de Sakhaline (Paris, 1903), pp. 227, 
232-258. The Gilyaks of Saghalien 
similarly keep and sacrifice bears ; but 
the ceremonies are simpler, and they 
treat the animals with less respect than 
the Aino. See P. Labbé, of. cit. pp. 
261-267. 

2 They inhabit the banks of the 
lower Amoor and the north of Sa- 
ghalien. See E, G. Ravenstein, The 
Russians on the Amur (London, 1861), 
p. 389. 

3 “Notes on the River Amur and 
the Adjacent Districts,” translated from 
the Russian, Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, xxviii. (1858) p. 
396. 

4 Compare the custom of pinching 
a frog before cutting off his head ; see 


After being thus taken to. 


The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings, ii. 86. In Japan sorceresses 
bury a dog in the earth, tease him, 
then cut off his head and put it in a 
box to be used in magic. See A. 
Bastian, Die Culturlinder des alten 
Amerika (Berlin, 1878), i. 475 note, 
who adds “‘ wre im ostindischen Archi- 
pelago die Schutzseele gereizt wird.” 
He probably refers to the Batta Pang. 
hulu-balang, See H. von Rosenberg, 
Der Malayische Archipel (Leipsic, 
1878), pp. 59 sg. 3 W. Kédding, “Die 
Batakschen Götter,” Allgemeine Mis- 
stons-Zettschrift, xii. (1885) pp. 478 
sg. ; J. B. Neumann, “Het Pane-en 
Bila -stroomgebied op het eiland Sum- 
atra,” in Tijdschrift van het Neder- 
landsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 
Tweede Serie, dl. iii. (1886) Afdeeling. 
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every house, he is tied to a peg and shot dead with arrows, 
His head is then cut off, decked with shavings, and placed 
on the table where the feast is set out. Here they beg 
pardon of the beast and worship him. Then his flesh is 
roasted and eaten in special vessels of wood finely carved. 
They do not eat the flesh raw nor drink the blood, as the 
Aino do. The brain and entrails are eaten last; and the 
skull, still decked with shavings, is placed on a tree near the 
house. Then the people sing and both sexes dance in 
ranks, as bears. 

One of these bear-festivals was witnessed by the Russian 
traveller L. von Schrenck and his companions at the Gilyak 
village of Tebach in January 1856. From his detailed 
report of the ceremony we may gather some particulars 
which are not noticed in the briefer accounts which I have 
just summarised. The bear, he tells us, plays a great part 
in the life of all the peoples inhabiting the region of the 
Amoor and Siberia as far as Kamtchatka, but among none 
of them is his importance greater than among the Gilyaks, 
The immense size which the animal attains in the valley of 
the Amoor, his ferocity whetted by hunger, and the fre- 
quency of his appearance, all combine to make him the most 
dreaded beast of prey in the country. No wonder, therefore, 
that the fancy of the Gilyaks is busied with him and sur- 
rounds him, both in life and in death, with a sort of halo of 
superstitious fear. Thus, for example, it is thought that if 
a Gilyak falls in combat with a bear, his soul transmigrates 
into the body of the beast. Nevertheless his flesh has an 
irresistible attraction for the Gilyak palate, especially when 
the animal has been kept in captivity for some time and 
fattened on fish, which gives the flesh, in the opinion of the 
Gilyaks, a peculiarly delicious flavour, But in order to 


meer uitgebreide artikelen, No. 2, p. of Mr. Seeland); Juternationales 


306; Van Dijk, in Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 
xxxviii. (1895) pp. 307 $9. 


1 W, Joest, in B. Scheube, Deze 
Ainos, p. 17; J. Deniker, ‘* Les 
Ghiliaks d’après les derniers renseigne- 
ments,” Revue d Ethnographie, ii. 
(1883) pp. 307 sg. (on the authority 


Archiv fiir Ethnologie, i. (1888) p. 102 
(on the authority of Captain Jacobsen) ; 
Archiv für Anthropologie, xxvi. (1900) 
p. 796 (abstract of a Russian work on 
the Gilyaks by Dr. Seland or Seeland). 
What exactly is meant by ‘‘ dancing as 
bears” (“zanzen beide Geschlechter 
Reigentinze, wie Bären,” Joest, Lz.} 
does not appear. 
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festival 
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the Amoor, 
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enjoy this dainty with impunity they deem it needful to 
perform a long series of ceremonies, of which the intention 
is to delude the living bear by a show of respect, and to 
appease the anger of the dead animal by the homage paid 
to his departed spirit. The marks of respect begin as soon 
as the beast is captured. He is brought home in triumph 
and kept in a cage, where all the villagers take it in turns 
to feed him. For although he may have been captured or 
purchased by one man, he belongs in a manner to the 
whole village. His flesh will furnish a common feast, and 
hence all must contribute to support him in his life. His 
diet consists exclusively of raw or dried fish, water, and a 
sort of porridge compounded of powdered fish-skins, train- 
oil, and whortle-berries. The length of time he is kept in 
captivity depends on his age. Old bears are kept only a 
few months; cubs are kept till they are full-grown, A 
thick layer of fat on the captive bear gives the signal for 
the festival, which is always held in winter, generally in 
December but sometimes in January or February. At the 
festival witnessed by the Russian travellers, which lasted a 
good many days, three bears were killed and eaten. More 
than once the animals were led about in procession and 
compelled to enter every house in the village, where they 
were fed as a mark of honour, and to shew that they were 
welcome guests. But before the beasts set out on this 
round of visits, the Gilyaks played at skipping-rope in 
presence, and perhaps, as L. von Schrenck inclined to 
believe, in honour of the animals. The night before they 
were killed, the three bears were led by moonlight a long 
way on the ice of the frozen river. That night no one in the 
village might sleep. Next day, after the animals had been 
again led down the steep bank to the river, and conducted 
thrice round the hole in the ice from which the women of 
the village drew their water, they were taken to an ap- 
pointed place not far from the village, and shot to death 
with arrows. The place of sacrifice or execution was 
marked as holy by being surrounded with whittled sticks, 
from the tops of which shavings hung in curls. Such sticks 
are with the Gilyaks, as with the Aino, the regular symbols 
that accompany all religious ceremonies, Before the bears 
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received the fatal shafts from two young men chosen for the 
purpose, the boys were allowed to discharge their small but 
not always harmless arrows at the beasts. As soon as the 
carcases had been cut up, the skins with the heads attached 
to them were set up in a wooden cage in such a way as to 
make it appear that the animals had entered the cage and 
were looking out of it. The blood which flowed from the 
bears on the spot where they were killed was immediately 
covered up with snow, to prevent any one from accidentally 
treading on it, a thing which was strictly tabooed. 

When the house has been arranged and decorated for 
their reception, the skins of the bears, with their heads 
attached to them, are brought into it, not however by the 
door, but through a window, and then hung on a sort of 
scaffold opposite the hearth on which the flesh is to be 
cooked. This ceremony of bringing the bears’ skins into 
the house by the window was not witnessed by the Russian 
travellers, who only learned of it at second hand. They 
were told that when the thin disc of fish-skin, which is the 
substitute for a pane of glass in the window, has been re- 
placed after the passage of the bear-skins, a figure of a 
toad made of birch bark is affixed to it on the outside, 
while inside the house a figure of a bear dressed in Gilyak 
costume is set on the bench of honour. The meaning of this 
part of the ceremony, as it is conjecturally interpreted by 
Von Schrenck, may be as follows. The toad is a creature 
that has a very evil reputation with the Gilyaks, and 
accordingly they attempt to lay upon it, as on a scapegoat, 
the guilt of the slaughter of the worshipful bear. Hence its 
effigy is excluded from the house and has to remain outside 
at the window, a witness of its own misdeeds ; whereas the 
bear is brought into the house and treated as an honoured 
guest, for fish and flesh are laid before it, and its effigy, 
dressed in Gilyak costume, is seated on the bench of honour. 

The boiling of the bears’ flesh among the Gilyaks is 
done only by the oldest men, whose high privilege it is ; 
women and children, young men and boys have no part in 
it. The task is performed slowly and deliberately, with a 
certain solemnity. On the occasion described by the 
Russian travellers the kettle was first of all surrounded with 
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a thick wreath of shavings, and then filled with snow, for 
the use of water to cook bear’s flesh is forbidden. Mean- 
while a large wooden trough, richly adorned with arabesques 
and carvings of all sorts, was hung immediately under the 
snouts of the bears ; on one side of the trough was carved in 
relief a bear, on the other side a toad. When the carcases 
were being cut up, each leg was laid on the ground in front 
of the bears, as if to ask their leave, before being placed in 
the kettle; and the boiled flesh was fished out of the kettle 
with an iron hook, and set in the trough before the bears, 
in order that they might be the first to taste of their own 
flesh. As fast, too, as the fat was cut in strips it was hung 
up in front of the bears, and afterwards laid in a small 
wooden trough on the ground before them. Last of all the 
inner organs of the beasts were cut up and placed in small 
vessels. At the same time the women made bandages out 
of parti-coloured rags, and after sunset these bandages were 
tied round the bears’ snouts just below the eyes “in order to 
dry the tears that flowed from them.” To each bandage, 
just below the eyes, was attached a figure of a toad cut out 
of birch bark. The meaning of this appears to be, as Von 
Schrenck conjectured, as follows. With the carving of his 
inner organs, the heart, liver, and so forth, the bear sees that 
his fate is sealed, and sheds some natural tears at his hard 
lot. These tears trickle down his snout over the figure of 
the toad, which the poor deluded bear accordingly regards as 
the author of all the mischief. For he cannot blame the 
Gilyaks, who have treated him so kindly. Have they not 
received him as a guest in their house, set him on the seat 
of honour, given him of their best, and done nothing but 
with his knowledge and permission? Finally, have not their 
women shewn him the last delicate mark of attention by 
drying the tears that flow from his eyes and trickle down 
his nose? Surely then he cannot think that these kindly 
folk have done him any harm; it was all the fault of the 
unprincipled toad. 

Whatever may be thought of this explanation, as soon 
as the ceremony of wiping away poor bruin’s tears had been 
performed, the assembled Gilyaks set to work in earnest to 
devour his flesh, The broth obtained by boiling the meat 
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had already been partaken of. The wooden bowls, platters, 
and spoons out of which the Gilyaks eat the broth and flesh 
of the bears on these occasions are always made specially 
for the purpose at the festival and only then; they are 
elaborately ornamented with carved figures of bears and 
other devices that refer to the animal or the festival, and 
the people have a strong superstitious scruple against parting 
with them. While the festival lasts, no salt may be used in 
cooking the bear’s flesh or indeed any other food; and no 
flesh of any kind may be roasted, for the bear would hear 
the hissing and sputtering of the roasting flesh, and would 
be very angry. After the bones had been picked clean they 
were put back in the kettle in which the flesh had been 
boiled. And when the festal meal was over, an old man 
took his stand at the door of the house with a branch of fir 
in his hand, with which, as the people passed out, he gave a 
light blow to every one who had eaten of the bear’s flesh 
or fat, perhaps as a punishment for their treatment of the 
worshipful animal. In the afternoon of the same day the 
women performed a strange dance. Only one woman 
danced at a time, throwing the upper part of her body into 
the oddest postures, while she held in her hands a branch of 
fir or a kind of wooden castanets. The other women mean- 
while played an accompaniment in a peculiar rhythm by 
drumming on the beams of the house with clubs. The 
dance reminded one of the Russian travellers of the bear- 
dance which he had seen danced by the women of Kamt- 
chatka. Von Schrenck believes, though he has not positive 
evidence, that after the fat and flesh of the bear have been 
consumed, his skull is cleft with an axe, and the brain taken 
out and eaten. Then the bones and the skull are solemnly 
carried out by the oldest people to a place in the forest 
not far from the village. There all the bones except the 
skull are buried. After that a young tree is felled a few 
inches above the ground, its stump cleft, and the skull 
wedged into the cleft. When the grass grows over the spot, 
the skull disappears from view, and that is the end of the 
bear.’ 


1 L. von Schrenck, Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-lande (St. Petersburg, 
1891), iii. 696-731. , 
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Another description of the bear-festivals of the Gilyaks 
has been given us by Mr. Leo Sternberg.’ It agrees sub- 
stantially with the foregoing accounts, but a few particulars 
in it may be noted. According to Mr. Sternberg, the festival 
is usually held in honour of a deceased relation: the next of 
kin either buys or catches a bear cub and nurtures it for two 
or three years till it is ready for the sacrifice. Only certain 
distinguished guests (Warch-en) are privileged to partake of 
the bear’s flesh, but the host and members of his clan eat a 
broth made from the flesh; great quantities of this broth are 
prepared and consumed on the occasion. The guests of 
honour (arch-en) must belong to the clan into which the 
host’s daughters and the other women of his clan are 
married: one of these guests, usually the host’s son-in-law, 
is entrusted with the duty of shooting the bear dead with 
an arrow. The skin, head, and flesh of the slain bear are 
brought into the house not through the door but through 
the smoke-hole; a quiver full of arrows is laid under the 
head and beside it are deposited tobacco, sugar, and other 
food. The soul of the bear is supposed to carry off the souls 
of these things with it on the far journey. A special vessel 
is used for cooking the bear’s flesh, and the fire must be 
kindled by a sacred apparatus of flint and steel, which 
belongs to the clan and is handed down from generation to 
generation, but which is never used to light fires except on 
these solemn occasions. Of all the many viands cooked for 
the consumption of the assembled people a portion is placed 
in a special vessel and set before the bear’s head: this is 
called “feeding the head.” After the bear has been killed, 
dogs are sacrificed in couples of male and female. Before 
being throttled, they are fed and invited to go to their lord 
on the highest mountain, to change their skins, and to return 
next year in the form of bears. The soul of the dead bear 
departs to the same lord, who is also lord of the primaeval 
forest ; it goes away laden with the offerings that have been 
made to it, and attended by the souls of the dogs and also 
by the souls of the sacred whittled sticks, which figure 
prominently at the festival. 


1L. Sternberg, “Die Religion der Giljaken,” Archiv für Religionswissen 
schaft, viii. (1905) pp. 260-274. 
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The Goldi, neighbours of the Gilyaks, treat the bear in Bear- 
much the same way. They hunt and kill it; but sometimes a 
they capture a live bear and keep him in a cage, feeding him l 
well and calling him their son and brother. Then at a great 
festival he is taken from his cage, paraded about with marked 
consideration, and afterwards killed and eaten. “ The skull, 
jaw-bones, and ears are then suspended on a tree, as an 
antidote against evil spirits ; but the flesh is eaten and much 
relished, for they believe that all who partake of it acquire a 
zest for the chase, and become courageous.” 1 

The Orotchis, another Tunguzian people of the region of Bear- 
the Amoor, hold bear-festivals of the same general character. iat 
Any one who catches a bear cub considers it his bounden Orotchis. 
duty to rear it in a cage for about three years, in order at 
the end of that time to kill it publicly and eat the flesh with 
his friends. The feasts being public, though organised by 
individuals, the people try to have one in each Orotchi village 
every year in turn. When the bear is taken out of his cage, 
he is led about by means of ropes to all the huts, accom- 
panied by people armed with lances, bows, and arrows. At 
each hut the bear and bear-leaders are treated to something 
good to eat and drink. This goes on for several days until 
all the huts, not only in that village but also in the next, 
have been visited. The days are given up to sport and 
noisy jollity. Then the bear is tied to a tree or wooden 
pillar and shot to death by the arrows of the crowd, after 
which its flesh is roasted and eaten. Among the Orotchis 
of the Tundja River women take part in the bear-feasts, 
while among the Orotchis of the River Vi the women will 
not even touch bear’s flesh. 

Inthe treatment of the captive bear by these tribes there Respect 
are features which can hardly be distinguished from worship. arched 
Such, for example, are the prayers offered to it both alive ed 
and dead; the offerings of food, including portions of its which they 


a 4 kill and eat, 
1 E. G. Ravenstein, Zhe Russians of the Royal Asiatic Society for the year 


on the Amur (London, 1861), pp. 7591-1592, New Series, xxvi. 36-39. 
379 sg.3 T. W. Atkinson, Zravels L. von Schrenck describes a bear-feast 
in the Regions of the Upper and which he witnessed in 1855 among 
Lower Amoor (London, 1860), pp. the Oltscha (Reisen und Forschungen 
482 sq. im Amur-lande, ili. 723-728). The 

2 E H., Fraser, ‘*The Fish-skin Oltscha are probably the same as the 
Tertars,” Journal of the China Branch Orotchis.: 
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own flesh, laid before the animal’s skull; and the Gilyak 
custom of leading the living beast on to the ice of the river 
in order to ensure a supply of fish, and of conducting him 
from house to house in order that every family may receive 
his blessing, just as in Europe a May-tree or a personal 
representative of the tree-spirit used to be taken from door 
to door in spring for the sake of diffusing among all and 
sundry the fresh energies of reviving nature.’ Again, the 
solemn participation in his flesh and blood, and particularly 
the Aino custom of sharing the contents of the cup which 
had been consecrated by being set before the dead beast, are 
strongly suggestive of a sacrament, and the suggestion is 
confirmed by the Gilyak practice of reserving special vessels 
to hold the flesh and cooking it on a fire kindled by a sacred 
apparatus which is never employed except on these religious 
occasions, Indeed our principal authority on Aino religion, 
the Rev. John Batchelor, frankly describes as worship the 
ceremonious respect which the Aino pay to the bear, and 
he affirms that the animal is undoubtedly one of their gods.’ 
Certainly the Aino appear to apply their name for god 
(kamut) freely to the bear; but, as Mr. Batchelor himself 
points out,* that word is used with many different shades of 
meaning and is applied to a great variety of objects, so that 
from its application to the bear we cannot safely argue that 
the animal is actually regarded as a deity. Indeed we are 
expressly told that the Aino of Saghalien do not consider 
the bear to be a god but only a messenger to the gods, and 
the message with which they charge the animal at its death 
bears out the statement.” Apparently the Gilyaks also look 
on the bear in the light of an envoy despatched with 
presents to the Lord of the Mountain, on whom the welfare 
of the people depends. At the same time they treat the 
animal as a being of a higher order than man, in fact as a 
minor deity, whose presence in the village, so long as he is 
kept and fed, diffuses blessings, especially by keeping at bay 
the swarms of evil spirits who are constantly lying in wait for 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 3 Op. cit. p. 482. Mr. Batchelor 


of Kings, ii. 59 sgg. says ‘totem gods,” 
2 Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and 4 : 
their Folk-lore, pp. 492, 493, 495, Op. cit. pp. 580 sgg. 


496. 5 See above, pp. 188 sg. 
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people, stealing their goods and destroying their bodies by 
sickness and disease. Moreover, by partaking of the flesh, 
blood, or broth of the bear, the Gilyaks, the Aino, and the 
Goldi are all of opinion that they acquire some portion of 
the animal’s mighty powers, particularly his courage and 
strength. No wonder, therefore, that they should treat so 
great a benefactor with marks of the highest respect and 
affection.’ 

Some light may be thrown on the ambiguous attitude of 
the Aino to bears by comparing the similar treatment which 
they accord to other creatures. For example, they regard 
the eagle-owl as a good deity who by his hooting warns 
men of threatened evil and defends them against it; hence 
he is loved, trusted, and devoutly worshipped as a divine 
mediator between men and the Creator. The various names 
applied to him are significant both of his divinity and of his 
mediatorship. Whenever an opportunity offers, one of these 
divine birds is captured and kept in a cage, where he is 
greeted with the endearing titles of “Beloved god” and 
“ Dear little divinity.” Nevertheless the time comes when 
the dear little divinity is throttled and sent away in his 
capacity of mediator to take a message to the superior gods 
or to the Creator himself. The following is the form of 
prayer addressed to the eagle-owl when it is about to be 
sacrificed : “ Beloved deity, we have brought you up because 
we loved you, and now we are about to send you to 
your father. We herewith offer you food, zzao, wine, and 
cakes; take them to your parent, and he will be very 
pleased. When you come to him say, ‘I have lived a long 
time among the Ainu, where an Ainu father and an Ainu 
mother reared me. I now come to thee. I have brought a 
variety of good things. I saw while living in Ainu-land a 


1 This account of the attitude of the 
Gilyaks to the bear, and of their reasons 
for holding the festival, is the one given 
by Mr. Leo Sternberg. See his articles, 
“Die Religion der Giljaken,” Archiv 
fir Religionswissenschaft, viii. (1905) 
pp. 273 5g-, 456-458. He speaks of 
the bear as a minor deity (‘‘ £7 selbst 
ist ja eine Gottheit, wenn auch eine 
kleine”). Mr. Sternberg and Mr. 


Batchelor, two of the best-informed 
writers on the subject, agree in denying 
that the slaughter of the bear at the 
festival is a sacrifice to the gods. See 
L. Sternberg, of. cet. P. 4573 Rev. 
J. Batchelor, The Ainu and their Folk- 
lore, p. 482. As to the belief of the 
Gilyaks in evil spirits, which menace 
and destroy the life of man, see L. 
Sternbetg, of. cit. pp. 460 sgg. 
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great deal of distress. I observed that some of the people 
were possessed by demons, some were wounded by wild 
animals, some were hurt by landslides, others suffered ship- 
wreck, and many were attacked by disease. The people are 
in great straits. My father, hear me, and hasten to look 
upon the Ainu and help them.’ If you do this, your father 
will help us.” 1 

Again, the Aino keep eagles in cages, worship them as 
divinities, and ask them to defend the people from evil. Yet 
they offer the bird in sacrifice, and when they are about to 
do so they pray to him, saying: “O precious divinity, O 
thou divine bird, pray listen to my words. Thou dost not 
belong to this world, for thy home is with the Creator and 
his golden eagles. This being so, I present thee with these 
inao and cakes and other precious things. Do thou ride 
upon the zzao and ascend to thy home in the glorious heavens. 
When thou arrivest, assemble the deities of thy own kind 
together and thank them for us for having governed the 
world. Do thou come again, I beseech thee, and rule over 
us. O my precious one, go thou quietly.”” Once more, the 
Aino revere hawks, keep them in cages, and offer them in 
sacrifice. At the time of killing one of them the following 
prayer should be addressed to the bird: “O divine hawk, 
thou art an expert hunter, please cause thy cleverness to 
descend on me.” If a hawk is well treated in captivity 
and prayed to after this fashion when he is about to be 
killed, he will surely send help to the hunter.’ 

Thus the Aino hopes to profit in various ways by 
slaughtering the creatures, which, nevertheless, he treats as 
divine. He expects them to carry messages for him to their 
kindred or to the gods in the upper world ; he hopes to 
partake of their virtues by imbibing parts of their bodies or 
in other ways; and apparently he looks forward to their 
bodily resurrection in this world, which will enable him 
again to catch and kill them, and again to reap all the 
benefits which he has already derived from their slaughter, 
For in the prayers addressed to the worshipful bear and the 


1 Rev. J. Batchelor, Zhe Ainu and 432 sq. 


their Folk-lore, pp. 410-415. 3 Rev. J. Batchelor, of. cit. p. 
2 Rev. J. Batchelor, of cit. pp. 438. 
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worshipful eagle before they are knocked on the head the 
creatures are invited to come again,’ which seems clearly to 
point to a faith in their future resurrection. If any doubt 
could exist on this head, it would be dispelled by the 
evidence of Mr. Batchelor, who tells us that the Aino “are 
firmly convinced that the spirits of birds and animals killed 
in hunting or offered in sacrifice come and live again upon the 
earth clothed with a body; and they believe, further, that 
they appear here for the special benefit of men, particularly 
Ainu hunters.”* The Aino, Mr. Batchelor tells us, “ con- 
fessedly slays and eats the beast that another may come in 
its place and be treated in like manner”; and at the time 
of sacrificing the creatures “ prayers are said to them which 
form a request that they will come again and furnish viands 
for another feast, as if it were an honour to them to be thus 
killed and eaten, and a pleasure as well. Indeed such is the 
people’s idea.”* These last observations, as the context 
shews, refer especially to the sacrifice of bears. 

Thus among the benefits which the Aino anticipates 
from the slaughter of the worshipful animals not the least 
substantial is that of gorging himself on their flesh and 
blood, both on the present and on many a similar occasion 
hereafter ; and that pleasing prospect again is derived from 
his firm faith in the spiritual immortality and bodily resur- 
rection of the dead animals. A like faith is shared by many 
savage hunters in many parts of the world and has given rise 
to a variety of quaint customs, some of which will be de- 
scribed presently. Meantime it is not unimportant to observe 
that the solemn festivals at which the Aino, the Gilyaks, and 
other tribes slaughter the tame caged bears with demon- 
strations of respect and sorrow, are probably nothing but an 
extension or glorification of similar rites which the hunter per- 
forms over any wild bear which he chances to kill in the forest. 
Indeed with regard to the Gilyaks we are expressly informed 
that this is the case. If we would understand the meaning 
of the Gilyak ritual, says Mr. Sternberg, “ we must above all 
remember that the bear-festivals are not, as is usually but 


1 See above, pp. 183, 184, 196. their Folk-lore, p. 479. 
3 Rev. J. Batchelor, of. cit. pp. 


2 Rev. J. Batchelor, Tke Ainu and 481, 482. 
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falsely assumed, celebrated only at the killing of a house- 
bear but are held on every occasion when a Gilyak succeeds 
in slaughtering a bear in the chase. It is true that in such 
cases the festival assumes less imposing dimensions, but in its 
essence it remains the same. When the head and skin of a 
bear killed in the forest are brought into the village, they are 
accorded a triumphal reception with music and solemn cere- 
monial. The head is laid on a consecrated scaffold, fed, and 
treated with offerings, just as at the killing of a house-bear ; 
and the guests of honour (JVarch-en) are also assembled. So, 
too, dogs are sacrificed, and the bones of the bear are pre- 
served in the same place and with the same marks of respect 
as the bones of a house-bear. Hence the great winter 
festival is only an extension of the rite which is observed at 
the slaughter of every bear.”? 

Thus the apparent contradiction in the practice of these 
tribes, who venerate and almost deify the animals which 
they habitually hunt, kill, and eat, is not so flagrant as at 
first sight it appears to us: the people have reasons, and 
some very practical reasons, for acting as they do. For the 
savage is by no means so illogical and unpractical as to 
superficial observers he is apt to seem; he has thought 
deeply on the questions which immediately concern him, he 
reasons about them, and though his conclusions often diverge 
very widely from ours, we ought not to deny him the credit 
of patient and prolonged meditation on some fundamental 
problems of human existence. In the present case, if he 
treats bears in general as creatures wholly subservient to 
human needs and yet singles out certain individuals of the 
species for homage which almost amounts to deification, 
we must not hastily set him down as irrational and in- 
consistent, but must endeavour to place ourselves at his 
point of view, to see things as he sees them, and to divest 
ourselves of the prepossessions which tinge so deeply our 
own views of the world. If we do so, we shall probably 
discover that, however absurd his conduct may appear 
to us, the savage nevertheless generally acts on a train 
of reasoning which seems to him in harmony with the 


1 L. Sternberg, ‘Die Religion der Giljaken,” Archiv für Religionswissen. 
schaft, viii, (1905) p. 272. 
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facts of his limited experience. This I propose to illustrate 
in the following chapter, where I shall attempt to shew that 
the solemn ceremonial of the bear-festival among the Ainos 
and other tribes of north-eastern Asia is only a particularly 
striking example of the respect which on the principles 
of his rude philosophy the savage habitually pays to the 
animals which he kills and eats. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE PROPITIATION OF WILD ANIMALS BY HUNTERS 


THE explanation of life by the theory of an indwelling 
and practically immortal soul is one which the savage 
does not confine to human beings but extends to the 
animate creation in general. In so doing he is more 
liberal and perhaps more logical than the civilised man, who 
commonly denies to animals that privilege of immortality 
which he claims for himself. The savage is not so proud ; he 
commonly believes that animals are endowed with feelings 
and intelligence like those of men, and that, like men, they 
possess souls which survive the death of their bodies either 
to wander about as disembodied spirits or to be born again 
in animal form. Thus, for example, we are told that the 
Indian of Guiana does not see “any sharp line of distinction, 
such as we see, between man and other animals, between 
one kind of animal and another, or between animals—man 
included—and inanimate objects. On the contrary, to the 
Indian, all objects, animate and inanimate, seem exactly of 
the same nature except that they differ in the accident of 
bodily form. Every object in the whole world is a being, 
consisting of a body and spirit, and differs from every other 
object in no respect except that of bodily form, and in the 
greater or less degree of brute power and brute cunning 
consequent on the difference of bodily form and bodily 
habits.”' Similarly we read that “in Cherokee mythology, 
as in that of Indian tribes generally, there is no essential 
difference between men and animals, In the primal genesis 
period they seem to be completely undifferentiated, and we 


1 E, F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 1883), p. 350. 
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find all creatures alike living and working together in har- 
mony and mutual helpfulness until man, by his aggressive- 
ness and disregard for the rights of the others, provokes their 
hostility, when insects, birds, fishes, reptiles, and fourfooted 
beasts join forces against him. Henceforth their lives are 
apart, but the difference is always one of degree only. The 
animals, like the people, are organized into tribes and have 
like them their chiefs and townhouses, their councils and 
ballplays, and the same hereafter in the Darkening land of 
Usunhiyi. Man is still the paramount power, and hunts 
and slaughters the others as his own necessities compel, but 
is obliged to satisfy the animal tribes in every instance, very 
much as a murder is compounded for, according to the 
Indian system, by ‘covering the bones of the dead’ with 
presents for the bereaved relatives.”’ To the same effect 
another observer of the North American Indians writes: 
“T have often reflected on the curious connexion which 
appears to subsist in the mind of an Indian between man 
and the brute creation, and found much matter in it for 
curious observation. Although they consider themselves 
superior to all other animals and are very proud of that 
superiority ; although they believe that the beasts of the 
forest, the birds of the air, and the fishes of the waters, were 
created by the Almighty Being for the use of man; yet it 
seems as if they ascribe the difference between themselves 
and the brute kind, and the dominion which they have over 
them, more to their superior bodily strength and dexterity 
than to their immortal souls. All beings endowed by the 
Creator with the power of volition and self-motion, they 
view in a manner as a great society of which they are the 
head, whom they are appointed, indeed, to govern, but be- 
tween whom and themselves intimate ties of connexion and 
relationship may exist, or at least did exist in the beginning 
of time. They are, in fact, according to their opinions, only 
the first among equals, the legitimate hereditary sovereigns 
of the whole animated race, of which they are themselves a 
constituent part. Hence, in their languages, those inflections 
of their nouns which we call genders, are not, as with us, 
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descriptive of the masculine and feminine species, but of the 
animate and inanimate kinds. Indeed, they go so far as to 
include trees and plants within the first of these descriptions. 
All animated nature, in whatever degree, is in their eyes a 
great whole, from which they have not yet ventured to 
separate themselves. They do not exclude other animals 
from their world of spirits, the place to which they expect 
to go after death.”’ Even Chinese authors “have roundly 
avowed themselves altogether unable to discover any real 
difference between men and animals,” and they have drawn 
out the parallelism between the two in some detail.” 

But it is not merely between the mental and spiritual 
nature of man and the animals that the savage traces a 
close resemblance ; even the distinction of their bodily form 
appears sometimes to elude his dull apprehension. An 
unusually intelligent Bushman questioned by a missionary 
“could not state any difference between a man and a brute 
—he did not know but a buffalo might shoot with bows 
and arrows as well as a man, if it had them.”® In the 
opinion of the Gilyak, “the form and size of an animal are 
merely a sort of appearance. Every animal is in point of 
fact a real being like man, nay a Gilyak such as himself, but 
endowed with reason and strength which often surpass those 
of mere men.”* Nor is it merely that in the mental fog the 
savage takes beasts for men; he seems to be nearly as 
ready to take himself and his fellows for beasts. When the 
Russians first landed on one of the Alaskan islands the 
people took them for cuttle-fish, “on account of the buttons 
on their clothes.”® We have seen how some savages identify 
themselves with animals of various sorts by eating the 
maggots bred in the rotting carcases of the beasts, and how 
thereafter, when occasion serves, they behave in their adopted 
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characters by wriggling, roaring, barking, or grunting, accord- 
ing as they happen to be boa-constrictors, lions, jackals, or 
hippopotamuses.’ In the island of Mabuiag men of the 
Sam, that is, the Cassowary, totem think that cassowaries 
are men or nearly so. “Sam he all same as relation, he 
belong same family,” is the account they give of their kinship 
with the creature. Conversely they hold that they them- 
selves are cassowaries, or at all events that they possess 
some of the qualities of the long-legged bird. When a 
Cassowary man went forth to reap laurels on the field of 
battle, he used to reflect with satisfaction on the length of 
his lower limbs: “My leg is long and thin, I can run and 
_ not feel tired; my legs will go quickly and the grass will 
not entangle them.” ? Omaha Indians believe that between 
a man and the creature which is his guardian spirit there 
subsists so close a bond that the man acquires the powers 
and qualities, the virtues and defects of the animal. Thus 
if a man has seen a bear in that vision at puberty which 
determines an Indian’s guardian spirit, he will be apt to be 
wounded in battle, because the bear is a slow and clumsy 
animal and easily trapped. If he has dreamed of an eagle, 
he will be able to see into the future and foretell coming 
events, because the eagle’s vision is keen and piercing.’ 
Similarly, the Thompson Indians of British Columbia 
imagined that every man partook of the nature of the 
animal which was his guardian spirit; for example, a man 
who had the grisly bear for his protector would prove a 
-much fiercer warrior than one who had only a crow, a 
coyote, or a fox for his guardian spirit. And before they 
set out on the war-path these Indians used to perform a 
mimic battle, in which each man, tricked out with paint and 
feathers, imitated the sounds of the animal that was his 
guardian spirit, grunting and whooping in character.* The 
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Bororos, a tribe of Indians in the heart of Brazil, will have it 
that they are parrots of a gorgeous red plumage which live 
in the Brazilian forest. It is not merely that their souls will 
pass into these birds at death, but they themselves are actually 
identical with them in their life, and accordingly they treat 
the parrots as they might treat their fellow-tribesmen, keep- 
ing them in captivity, refusing to eat their flesh, and mourn- 
ing for them when they die. However, they kill the wild 
birds for their feathers, and, though they will not kill, they 
pluck the tame ones to deck their own naked brown bodies 
with the gaudy plumage of their feathered brethren.’ 

Thus to the savage, who regards all living creatures as 
practically on a footing of equality with man, the act of 
killing and eating an animal must wear a very different 
aspect from that which the same act presents to us, who 
regard the intelligence of animals as far inferior to our own 
and deny them the possession of immortal souls. Hence on 
the principles of his rude philosophy the primitive hunter 
who slays an animal believes himself exposed to the 
vengeance either of its disembodied spirit or of all the other 
animals of the same species, whom he considers as knit 
together, like men, by the ties of kin and the obligations of 
the blood feud, and therefore as bound to resent the injury 
done to one of their number. Accordingly the savage makes 
it a rule to spare the life of those animals which he has no 
pressing motive for killing, at least such fierce and dangerous 
animals as are likely to exact a bloody vengeance for the 
slaughter of one of their kind. Crocodiles are animals of 
this sort. They are only found in hot countries, where, as a 
rule, food is abundant and primitive man has therefore little 
reason to kill them for the sake of their tough and un- 
palatable flesh? Hence it is a custom with some savages 
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to spare crocodiles, or rather only to kill them in obedience 
to the law of blood feud, that is, as a retaliation for the 
slaughter of men by crocodiles. For example, the Dyaks of 
Borneo will not kill a crocodile unless a crocodile has first 
killed a man. “For why, say they, should they commit an 
act of aggression, when he and his kindred can so easily 
repay them? But should the alligator take a human life, 
revenge becomes a sacred duty of the living relatives, who 
will trap the man-eater in the spirit of an officer of justice 
pursuing a criminal. Others, even then, hang back, reluctant 
to embroil themselves in a quarrel which does not concern 
them. The man-eating alligator is supposed to be pursued 
by a righteous Nemesis; and whenever one is caught they 
have a profound conviction that it must be the guilty one, 


or his accomplice.” 1 


When a Dyak has made up his mind to take vengeance 
on the crocodiles for the death of a kinsman, he calls in 
the help of a Pangareran, a man whose business it is to 
charm and catch crocodiles and to make them do his 


will. While he is engaged 
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fessional duties the crocodile-catcher has to observe a 
number of odd rules. He may not go to anybody and may 
not even pass in front of a window, because he is unclean. 
He may not himself cook anything nor come near a fire. 
If he would eat fruit, he may not peel or husk it himself, 
but must get others to do it for him. He may not even 
chew his food, but is obliged to swallow it unchewed. A 
little hut is made for him on the bank of the river, where he 
uses divination by means of the figure of a crocodile drawn 
on a piece of bamboo for the purpose of determining whether 
his undertaking will prosper. The boat in which he em- 
barks to catch the wicked man-eating crocodile must be 
painted yellow and red, and in the middle of it lances are 
erected with the points upward. Then the man of skill 
casts lots to discover whether the hook is to be baited with 
pork, or venison, or the flesh of a dog or an ass. In throw- 
ing the baited hook into the water he calls out: “Ye 
crocodiles who are up stream, come down; and ye crocodiles 
who are down stream, come up; for I will give you all good 
food, as sweet as sugar and as fat as coco-nut. I will give 
you a pretty and beautiful necklace. When you have got 
it, keep it in your neck and body, for this food is very 
pahuni,’ which means that it would be sinful not to eat it. 
If a crocodile bites at the hook, the crocodile-catcher 
bawls out, “ Choose a place for yourself where you will lie; 
for many men are come to see you. They are come joy- 
fully and exultingly, and they give you a knife, a lance, and 
a shroud.” If the crocodile is a female, he addresses her as 
“Princess”; if it is a male, he calls it “Prince.” The en- 
chanter, who is generally a cunning Malay, must continue his 
operations till he catches a crocodile in which traces are to be 
found shewing that the animal has indeed devoured a human 
being. Then the death of the man is atoned for, and in order 
not to offend the water-spirits a cat is sacrificed to the croco- 
diles. The heads of the dead crocodiles are fastened on stakes 
beside the river, where in time they bleach white and stand out 
sharply against the green background of the forest.! While 
the captured crocodile is being hauled in to the bank, the 
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subtle Dyaks speak softly to him and beguile him into offering 
no resistance; but once they have him fast, with arms and 
legs securely pinioned, they howl at him and deride him for 
his credulity, while they rip up the belly of the infuriated 
and struggling brute to find the evidence of his guilt in the 
shape of human remains. On one occasion Rajah Brooke 
of Sarawak was present at a discussion among a party of 
Dyaks as to how they ought to treat a captured crocodile. 
One side maintained that it was proper to bestow all praise 
and honour on the kingly beast, since he was himself a rajah 
among animals and was now brought there to meet the rajah ; 
in short, they held that praise and flattery were agreeable to 
him and would put him on his best behaviour. The other side 
fully admitted that on this occasion rajah met rajah ; yet with 
prudent foresight they pointed to the dangerous consequences 
which might flow from establishing a precedent such as 
their adversaries contended for. If once a captured crocodile, 
said they, were praised and honoured, the other crocodiles, 
on hearing of it, would be puffed up with pride and ambition, 
and being seized with a desire to emulate the glory of their 
fellow would enter on a career of man-eating as the road 
likely to lead them by the shortest cut to the temple of fame. 

The Minangkabauers of Sumatra have also a great 
respect for crocodiles. Their celebrated law-giver Katoe- 
manggoengan was indeed born again in the form of a 
crocodile; and thus his descendants, including the rajah of 
Indrapoera and his family, are more or less distant cousins 
of the crocodiles, and enjoy the help and protection of the 
creatures in many ways, for example when they go on a jour- 
ney. The respect entertained for the animals is also attested 
by the ceremonies observéd in some places when a crocodile 
’ has been caught. A crowd of women then performs certain 
dances which closely resemble the dances performed when 
somebody has died. Moreover, it is a rule with the 
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Minangkabauers that no cooking-pot may be washed in a 
river; to do so would be like offering the crocodiles the 
leavings of your food, and they would very naturally resent 
it. For the same reason in washing up the dinner or 
supper plates you must be careful not to make a splashing, 
or the crocodiles would hear it and take umbrage.” 

Among the Malays of Patani Bay, in Siam, there is a 
family whose members may not kill a crocodile nor even 
be present when one of these ferocious reptiles is captured. 
The reason alleged for this forbearance is that the family 
claim kindred with a woman named Betimor, who was 
drowned in the river and afterwards turned into a crocodile. 
After her transformation she appeared to her father in a 
dream and told him what had become of her; so he went 
down to the river and made offerings to her of rice and wax 
tapers. There is a shrine on the spot where the woman was 
transformed into a crocodile, and any one may dedicate 
offerings there and pray to Toh Sri Lam; for so she has 
been called ever since her metamorphosis. Members of the 
crocodile family call on her for help in sickness and other 
misfortunes, and they will do so on behalf of other people 
for a proper consideration. Rice and wax tapers are the 
usual offerings.? In many islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
including Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Timor, and Ceram, this 
belief in a kinship of men with crocodiles assumes a 
peculiar form. The people imagine that women are often’ 
delivered of a child and a crocodile at the same birth, and 
that when this happens, the midwife carries the crocodile 
twin carefully down to the river and places it in the water. 
The family in which such a birth is thought to have 
happened, constantly put victuals into the river for their 
amphibious relation; and in particular the human twin, 
so long as he lives, goes down to the river at stated 
seasons to do his duty by his crocodile brother or sister ; 
and if he were to fail to do so, it is the universal opinion 
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that he would be visited with sickness or death for his 
unnatural conduct. Large parties of these crocodile people 
periodically go out in a boat furnished with great plenty of 
provisions and all kinds of music, and they row backwards 
and forwards, with the music playing, in places where croco- 
diles do most abound. As they do so they sing and weep 
by turns, each of them invoking his animal kinsfolk, till 
the snout of one of the brutes bobbs up from the water, 
whereupon the music stops, and food, betel, and tobacco 
are thrown into the river. By these delicate attentions 
they hope to recommend themselves to the formidable 
creatures.! 

The crocodiles about the island of Damba in the 
Victoria Nyanza were sacred and might not be molested in 
any way. Hence they multiplied and became dangerous ; 
people made offerings to them in the hope of being spared 
by the monsters when they crossed in the ferries. From 
time to time batches of men were brought down to the 
beach and sacrificed to the crocodiles. Their arms and legs 
were broken so that they could not stir from the spot; 
then they were laid out in a row on the shore, and the 
crocodiles came and dragged them into the water. On the 
island there was a temple dedicated to the crocodiles, and 
here an inspired medium resided who gave oracular responses. 
Under the influence of the spirit he wagged his head from 
side to side, opening his jaws and snapping them together, 
just as a crocodile does? No doubt the spirit which 
possessed him in these moments of fine frenzy was sup- 
posed to be that of a crocodile. Similarly in other parts of 
Uganda men were inspired by the ghosts or spirits of lions, 
leopards, and serpents, and in that state of exaltation they 
uttered oracles, roaring like a lion, growling like a leopard, 
or grovelling and wriggling like a serpent, according to 
the nature of the spirit by which they were possessed. 
Crocodiles abound in the Albert Nyanza Lake and its 
tributaries. In many places they are extremely dangerous, 
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but the Alur tribe of that region only hunt them when they 
have dragged away a man; and they think that any one 
who has taken away a crocodile’s eggs must be on his guard 
when he walks near the bank of the river, for the crocodiles 
will try to avenge the injury by seizing him.’ In general 
the Foulahs of Senegambia dare not kill a crocodile from 
fear of provoking the vengeance of the relations and friends 
of the murdered reptile ; but if the sorcerer gives his consent 
and passes his word that he will guarantee them against the 
vengeance of the family of the deceased, they will pluck up 
courage to attack one of the brutes.” 

Like the Dyaks, the natives of Madagascar never kill a 
crocodile “except in retaliation for one of their friends who 
has been destroyed by a crocodile. They believe that the 
wanton destruction of one of these reptiles will be followed 
by the loss of human life, in accordance with the principle of 
lex talionis? The people who live near the lake Itasy in 
Madagascar make a yearly proclamation to the crocodiles, 
announcing that they will revenge the death of some of their 
friends by killing as many crocodiles in return, and warning 
all well-disposed crocodiles to keep out of the way, as they 
have no quarrel with them, but only with their evil-minded 
relations who have taken human life Various tribes of 
Madagascar believe themselves to be descended from croco- 
diles, and accordingly they view the scaly reptile as, to all 
intents and purposes, a man and a brother. If one of the 
animals should so far forget himself as to devour one of his 
human kinsfolk, the chief of the tribe, or in his absence an 
old man familiar with the tribal customs, repairs at the head 
of the people to the edge of the water, and summons the 
family of the culprit to deliver him up to the arm of justice. 
A hook is then baited and cast into the river or lake. Next 
day the guilty brother, or one of his family, is dragged ashore, 
and after his crime has been clearly brought home to him by 
a strict interrogation, he is sentenced to death and executed. 
The claims of justice being thus satisfied and the majesty of 
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the law fully vindicated, the deceased crocodile is lamented 
and buried like a kinsman; a mound is raised over his relics 
and a stone marks the place of his head! The Malagasy, 
indeed, regard the crocodile with superstitious veneration as 
the king of the waters and supreme in his own element. 
When they are about to cross a river they pronounce a 
solemn oath, or enter into an engagement to acknowledge 
his sovereignty over the waters. An aged native has been 
known to covenant with the crocodiles for nearly half an 
hour before plunging into the stream. After that he lifted 
up his voice and addressed the animal, urging him to do 
him no harm, since he had never hurt the crocodile; 
assuring him that he had never made war on any of his 
fellows, but on the contrary had always entertained the 
highest veneration for him; and adding that if he wantonly 
attacked him, vengeance would follow sooner or later ; while 
if the crocodile devoured him, his relations and all his race 
would declare war against the beast. This harangue occupied 
another quarter of an hour, after which the orator dashed 
fearlessly into the stream.? 

Again, the tiger is another of those dangerous beasts 
whom the savage prefers to leave alone, lest by killing one of 
the species he should excite the hostility of the rest. No 
consideration will induce a Sumatran to catch or wound 
a tiger except in self-defence or immediately after a tiger 
has destroyed a friend or relation. When a European has 
set traps for tigers, the people of the neighbourhood have 
been known to go by night to the place and explain to the 
animals that the traps are not set by them nor with their 
consent.2 If it is necessary to kill a tiger which has wrought 
much harm in the village, the Minangkabauers of Sumatra 
try to catch him alive in order to beg for his forgiveness 
before despatching him, and in ordinary life they will not 
speak evil of him or do anything that might displease him. 
For example, they will not use a path that has been un- 
trodden for more than a year, because the tiger has chosen 
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that path for himself, and would deem it a mark of dis- 
respect were any one else to use it, Again, persons journey- 
ing by night will not walk one behind the other, nor keep 
looking about them, for the tiger would think that this 
betrayed fear of him, and his feelings would be hurt by the 
suspicion. Neither will they travel bareheaded, for that also 
would be disrespectful to the tiger ; nor will they knock off 
the glowing end of a firebrand, for the flying sparks are like 
the tiger’s glistering eyes, and he would treat this as an 
attempt to mimic him.’ The population of Mandeling, 
a district on the west coast of Sumatra, is divided into clans, 
one of which claims to be descended from a tiger. It is 
believed that the animal will not attack or rend the members 
of this clan, because they are his kinsmen. When members 
of the clan come upon the tracks of a tiger, they enclose 
them with three little sticks asa mark of homage ; and when 
a tiger has been shot, the women of the clan are bound 
to offer betel to the dead beast.? The Battas of Sumatra 
seldom kill a tiger except from motives of revenge, observing 
the rule an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, or, as 
they express it, “He who owes gold must pay in gold; 
he who owes breath (that is, life) must pay with breath.” 
Nor can the beast be attacked without some ceremony ; 
only weapons that have proved themselves able to kill may 
be used for the purpose. When the tiger has been killed, 
they bring the carcase to the village, set offerings before’ 
it, and burn incense over it, praying the spirit of the tiger to 
quit its material envelope and enter the incense pot. As 
soon as the soul may be supposed to have complied with 
this request, a speaker explains to the spirits in general 
the reasons for killing the tiger, and begs them to set forth 
these reasons to the departed soul of the beast, lest the latter 
should be angry and the people should suffer in consequence. 
Then they dance round the dead body of the tiger till they 
can dance no longer, after which they skin the carcase and 
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bury it.’ The inhabitants of the hills near Rajamahall, in 
Bengal, believe that if any man kills a tiger without divine 
orders, either he or one of his relations will be devoured by 
a tiger. Hence they are very averse to killing a tiger, 
unless one of their kinsfolk has been carried off by one of 
the beasts. In that case they go out for the purpose of 
hunting and slaying a tiger; and when they have succeeded 
they lay their bows and arrows on the carcase and invoke 
God, declaring that they slew the animal in retaliation for 
the loss of a kinsman. Vengeance having been thus taken, 
they swear not to attack another tiger except under similar 
provocation.” The natives of Cochin China have a great 
respect for the tiger, whom they regard as a terrible divinity. 
Yet they set traps for him and leave no stone unturned to 
catch him. Once he is ensnared, they offer him their excuses 
and condolences for the painful position in which he finds 
himself." 

The Indians of Carolina would not molest snakes when 
they came upon them, but would pass by on the other side 
of the path, believing that if they were to kill a serpent, the 
reptile’s kindred would destroy some of their brethren, friends, 
or relations in return So the Seminole Indians spared 
the rattlesnake, because they feared that the soul of the 
dead rattlesnake would incite its kinsfolk to take vengeance. 
Once when a rattlesnake appeared in their camp they 
entreated an English traveller to rid them of the creature. 
When he had killed it, they were glad but tried to scratch 
him as a means of appeasing the spirit of the dead snake. 
Soon after the Iowas began to build their village near the 
mouth of Wolf River, a lad came into the village and 
reported that he had seen a rattlesnake on a hill not far off. 
A medicine-man immediately repaired to the spot, and find- 
ing the snake made it presents of tobacco and other things 
which he had brought with him for the purpose. He also 
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had a long talk with the animal, and on returning to his 
people told them that now they might travel about in safety, 
for peace had been made with the snakes." The Delaware 
Indians also paid great respect to the rattlesnake, whom 
they called their grandfather, and they would on no account 
destroy one of the reptiles. They said that the rattlesnake 
guarded them and gave them notice of impending danger 
by his rattle, and that if they were to kill a rattlesnake, the 
rest of the species would soon hear of it and bite the Indians 
in revenge.” The Potawatomi Indians highly venerated the 
rattlesnake for a similar reason, being grateful to it for the 
timely warning which it often gave of the approach of an 
enemy. Yet a young man who desired to obtain a rattle 
would have no hesitation in killing one of the snakes for the 
purpose ; but he apologised profusely to the creature for the 
liberty he took with it, explaining that he required the rattle 
for the adornment of his person, and that no disrespect was 
intended to the snake; and in proof of his good will he 
would leave a piece of tobacco beside the carcase.” The 
Cherokee regard the rattlesnake as the chief of the snake 
tribe and fear and respect him accordingly. Few Cherokee 
will venture to kill a rattlesnake, unless they cannot help it, 
and even then they must atone for the crime by craving 
pardon of the snake’s ghost either in their own person or 
through the mediation of a priest, according to a set formula. 
If these precautions are neglected, the kinsfolk of the dead 
snake will send one of their number as an avenger of blood, 
who will track down the murderer and sting him to death. 
It is absolutely necessary to cut off the snake’s head and 
bury it deep in the earth and to hide the body in a hollow 
log; for if the remains were exposed to the weather, the 
other snakes would be so angry that they would send 
torrents of rain and all the streams would overflow their 
banks. If a Cherokee dreams of being bitten by a snake, 
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he must be treated in exactly the same way as if he had 
been really bitten; for they think that he has actually been 
bitten by the ghost of a snake, and that if the proper 
remedies were not applied to the hurt, the place would swell 
and ulcerate, though possibly not for years afterwards. 
Once when an Englishman attempted to kill a rattlesnake, 
a party of Ojibway Indians, with whom he was travelling, 
begged him to desist, and endeavoured to appease the snake, 
addressing it in turns as grandfather, smoking over it, and 
beseeching it to take care of their families in their absence, 
and to open the heart of the British Agent so that he should 
fill their canoe with rum. A storm which overtook them 
next day on Lake Huron was attributed by them to the 
wrath of the insulted rattlesnake, and they sought to mollify 
him by throwing dogs as sacrifices to him into the waves.’ 
The Kekchi Indians of Guatemala will not throw serpents 
or scorpions into the fire, lest the other creatures of the same 
species should punish them for the outrage.’ 

In Kiziba, a district of Central Africa, to the west of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, if a woman accidentally kills a snake with 
her hoe while she is working in the field, she hastens in 
great agitation to the snake-priest and hands him over the 
hoe, together with two strings of cowries and an ox-hide, 
begging him to appease the angry spirit of the slain serpent. 
In this application she is accompanied and supported by all 
the villagers, who share her fears and anxiety. Accordingly 
the priest beats his drum as a sign that no woman of the 
village is to work in the fields till further notice. Next he 
wraps the dead serpent in a piece of the ox-hide and buries 
itsolemnly. On the following day he performs a ceremony of 
purification for the slaughter of the reptile. He compounds 
a medicine out of the guts of a leopard or hyaena and 
earth or mud dissolved in water, and with this mixture 
he disinfects all the houses in the village, beginning with 
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the house of the woman who killed the serpent. Next he 
proceeds to the fields, where all the women of the village 
have collected their hoes. These he purifies by dipping 
them in the fluid and then twirling them about so as to 
make the drops of water fly off. From that moment the 
danger incurred by the slaughter of the reptile is averted. 
The spirit of the serpent is appeased, and the women may 
resume their usual labours in the fields.’ 

When the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia have 
slain a wolf they lay the carcase on a blanket and take out 
the heart, of which every person who helped to kill the beast 
must eat four morsels. Then they wail over the body, saying, 
“Woe! our great friend!” After that they cover the carcase 
with a blanket and bury it. A bow or gun that killed a wolf 
is regarded as unlucky, and the owner gives it away. These 
Indians believe that the slaying of a wolf produces a scarcity 
of game? When the Tinneh Indians of Central Alaska have 
killed a wolf or a wolverine, the carcase is brought into the 
camp or village with great pomp. The people go forth to 
meet it, saying, “The chief is coming.” Then the body is 
carried into a hut and propped up in a sitting posture; and 
the medicine-man spreads before it a copious banquet, to 
which every family in the village has contributed of its best. 
When the dead animal is supposed to have satisfied his 
hunger, the men consume the remains of the feast, but no. 
woman is allowed to participate in what has been thus offered 
to the wolf or the wolverine.® No ordinary Cherokee dares 
to kill a wolf, if he can possibly help it; for he believes that 
the kindred of the slain beast would surely avenge its death, 
and that the weapon with which the deed had been done 
would be quite useless for the future, unless it were cleaned 
and exorcised by a medicine-man. However, certain persons 
who know the proper rites of atonement for such a crime 
can kill wolves with impunity, and they are sometimes hired 
to do so by people who have suffered from the raids of the 
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wolves on their cattle or fish-traps. The professional wolf- 
killer prays to the animal whom he has bereaved of life, and 
seeks to avert the vengeance of the other wolves by laying 
the blame of the slaughter on the people of another settle- 
ment. To purify the gun which has perpetrated the murder, 
he unscrews the barrel, inserts into it seven small sour-wood 
rods which have becn heated in the fire, and then allows the 
barrel and its contents to lie in a running stream till morning.! 
When the Chuckchees of north-eastern Siberia have killed a 
wolf, they hold a festival, at which they cry, “ Wolf, be not 
angry with us. It was not we who killed you, it was the 
Russians who destroyed you.”” In ancient Athens any man 
who killed a wolf had to bury it by subscription. 

In Jebel-Nuba, adistrict of the eastern Sudan, it is forbidden 
to touch the nests or remove the young of a species of black 
birds, resembling our blackbirds, because the people believe that 
the parent birds would avenge the wrong by causing a stormy 
wind to blow, which would destroy the harvest. Some of 
the Sudanese negroes of Upper Egypt regard the great black 
raven (Corvus untbrinus) as their uncle and exact pecuniary 
compensation or blood-money from any one who has been 
so rash as to slay their sable relative. Having satisfied their 
scruples on that head, they give the bird a solemn burial, 
carrying the corpse to the graveyard on a bier with flags and 
shouts of la i Allah, just as if they were interring one of 
their kinsfolk.” The Palenques of South America are very 
careful to spare harmless animals which are not good for food ; 
because they believe that any injury inflicted on such creatures 
would entail the sickness or death of their own children.® 

But the savage clearly cannot afford to spare all animals. 
He must either eat some of them or starve, and when the 
question thus comes to be whether he or the animal must 
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perish, he is forced to overcome his superstitious scruples 
and take the life of the beast. At the same time he does 
all he can to appease his victims and their kinsfolk. Even 
in the act of killing them he testifies his respect for them, 
endeavours to excuse or even conceal his share in procuring 
their death, and promises that their remains will be honour- 
ably treated. By thus robbing death of its terrors he hopes 
to reconcile his victims to their fate and to induce their 
fellows to come and be killed also. For example, it was a 
principle with the Kamtchatkans never to kill a land or sea 
animal without first making excuses to it and begging that 
the animal would not take it ill. Also they offered it cedar- 
nuts and so forth, to make it think that it was not a victim 
but a guest at a feast. They believed that this hindered 
other animals of the same species from growing shy. For 
instance, after they had killed a bear and feasted on its 
flesh, the host would bring the bear’s head before the com- 
pany, wrap it in grass, and present it with a variety of trifles. 
Then he would lay the blame of the bear’s death on the 
Russians, and bid the beast wreak his wrath upon them. 
Also he would ask the bear to inform the other bears how 
well he had been treated, that they too might come without 
fear. Seals, sea-lions, and other animals were treated by the 
Kamtchatkans with the same ceremonious respect. More- 
over, they used to insert sprigs of a plant resembling bear’s 
wort in the mouths of the animals they killed ; after which 
they would exhort the grinning skulls to have no fear but 
to go and tell it to their fellows, that they also might come 
and be caught and so partake of this splendid hospitality.! 
When the Ostiaks have hunted and killed a bear, they cut 
off its head and hang it on atree. Then they gather round 
in a circle and pay it divine honours. Next they run 
towards the carcase uttering lamentations and saying, “ Who 
killed you? It was the Russians, Who cut off your head? 
It was a Russian axe. Who skinned you? It was a knife 
made by a Russian.” They explain, too, that the feathers 
which sped the arrow on its flight came from the wing of a 
strange bird, and that they did nothing but let the arrow go, 
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They do all this because they believe that the wandering 
ghost of the slain bear would attack them on the first oppor- 
tunity, if they did not thus appease it.’ Or they stuff the 
skin of the slain bear with hay ; and after celebrating their 
victory with songs of mockery and insult, after spitting on 
and kicking it, they set it up on its hind legs, “and then, for 
a considerable time, they bestow on it all the veneration due 
to a guardian god.”? When a party of Koryak have killed 
a bear or a wolf, they skin the beast and dress one of them- 
selves in the skin. Then they dance round the skin-clad 
man, saying that it was not they who killed the animal, but 
some one else, generally a Russian. When they kill a fox 
they skin it, wrap the body in grass, and bid him go tell his 
companions how hospitably he has been received, and how 
he has received a new cloak instead of his old one® A 
fuller account of the Koryak ceremonies is given by a more 
recent writer. He tells us that when a dead bear is brought 
to the house, the women come out to meet it dancing with 
firebrands. The bear-skin is taken off along with the head ; 
and one of the women puts on the skin, dances in it, and 
entreats the bear not to be angry, but to be kind to the 
people. At the same time they offer meat on a wooden 
platter to the dead beast, saying, “ Eat, friend.” Afterwards 
a ceremony is performed for the purpose of sending the dead 
bear, or rather his spirit, away back to his home. He is 
provided with provisions for the journey in the shape of 
puddings or reindeer-flesh packed in a grass bag. His skin 
` is stuffed with grass and carried round the house, after which 
he is supposed to depart towards the rising sun. The inten- 
tion of the ceremonies is to protect the people from the 
wrath of the slain bear and his kinsfolk, and so to ensure 
success in future bear-hunts* The Finns used to try to 
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persuade a slain bear that he had not been killed by them, 
but had fallen from a tree, or met his death in some other 
way ;! moreover, they held a funeral festival in his honour, 
at the close of which bards expatiated on the homage that 
had been paid to him, urging him to report to the other 
bears the high consideration with which he had been treated, 
in order that they also, following his example, might come 
and be slain? When the Lapps had succeeded in killing a 
bear with impunity, they thanked him for not hurting them 
and for not breaking the clubs and spears which had given 
him his death wounds; and they prayed that he would not 
visit his death upon them by sending storms or in any other 
way. His flesh then furnished a feast. 

The reverence of hunters for the bear whom they 
regularly kill and eat may thus be traced all along the 
northern region of the Old World, from Bering’s Straits 
to Lappland. It reappears in similar forms in North 
America. With the American Indians a bear hunt was 
an important event for which they prepared by long fasts 
and purgations, Before setting out they offered expiatory 
sacrifices to the souls of bears slain in previous hunts, and 
besought them to be favourable to the hunters. When a 
bear was killed the hunter lit his pipe, and putting the 
mouth of it between the bear’s lips, blew into the bowl, 
filling the beast’s mouth with smoke. Then he begged the 
bear not to be angry at having been killed, and not to 
thwart him afterwards in the chase. The carcase was 
roasted whole and eaten; not a morsel of the flesh might 
be left over. The head, painted red and blue, was hung 
on a post and addressed by orators, who heaped praise on 
the dead beast. When men of the Bear clan in the Otawa 
tribe killed a bear, they made him a feast of his own flesh, 
and addressed him thus: “Cherish us no grudge because we 
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have killed you. You have sense; you see that our children 
are hungry. They love you and wish to take you into their 
bodies. Is it not glorious to be eaten by the children 
of a chief?”! Amongst the Nootka Indians of British 
Columbia, when a bear had been killed, it was brought in 
and seated before the head chief in an upright posture, with 
a chief’s bonnet, wrought in figures, on its head, and its fur 
powdered over with white down. A tray of provisions was 
then set before it, and it was invited by words and gestures 
to eat. After that the animal was skinned, boiled, and 
eaten? The Assiniboins pray to the bear and offer sacri- 
fices to it of tobacco, belts, and other valuable objects. More- 
- over, they hold feasts in its honour, that they may win the 
beast’s favour and live safe and sound. The bear’s head is 
often kept in camp for several days mounted in some suit- 
able position and decked with scraps of scarlet cloth, neck- 
laces, collars, and coloured feathers. They offer the pipe to 
it, and pray that they may be able to kill all the bears they 
meet, without harm to themselves, for the purpose of anoint- 
ing themselves with his fine grease and banqueting on his 
tender flesh? The Ojibways will not suffer dogs to eat the 
flesh or gnaw the bones of a bear, and they throw all the 
waste portions into the fire. They think that if the flesh 
were desecrated, they would have no luck in hunting bears 
thereafter. A trader of the eighteenth century has described 
the endearments which a party of Ojibways lavished on a 
she-bear which he had just killed. They took her head in 
` their hands, stroked it and kissed it, and begged a thousand 
pardons for her violent death ; they called her their relation 
and grandmother, and begged her not to lay the fault at 
their door, for indeed it was an Englishman who had killed 
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her. Having severed the head from the body, they adorned 
it with all the trinkets they could muster and set it up on a 
scaffold in the lodge. Next day pipes were lit and tobacco 
smoke blown into the nostrils of the dead bear, and the 
trader was invited to pay this mark of respect to the animal 
as an atonement for having taken her life. Before they 
feasted on the bear’s flesh, an orator made a speech in which 
he deplored the sad necessity under which they laboured of 
destroying their friends the bears; for how otherwise could 
they subsist?! Some of the Indians of the Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, off the north-western coast of America, used 
to mark the skins of bears, otters, and other animals with 
four red crosses in a line, by way of propitiating the spirit 
of the beast they had killed.? When the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia were about to hunt bears, they would 
sometimes address the animal and ask it to come and be 
shot. They prayed the grisly bear not to be angry with the 
hunter, nor to fight him, but rather to have pity on him and 
to deliver himself up to his mercies. The man who intended 
to hunt the grisly bear had to be chaste for some time before 
he set out on his dangerous adventure. When he had killed 
a bear, he and his companions painted their faces in alternate 
perpendicular stripes of black and red, and sang the bear 
song. Sometimes the hunter also prayed, thanking the beast 
for letting itself be killed so easily, and begging that its 
mate might share the same fate. After they had eaten the 
flesh of the bear’s head, they tied the skull to the top of a 
small tree, as high as they could reach, and left it there. 
Having done so, they painted their faces with alternate stripes 
of red and black as before ; for if they failed to observe this 
ceremony, the bears would be offended, and the hunters 
would not be able to kill any more. To place the heads of 
bears or any large beasts on trees or stones was a mark of 
respect to the animals’ The Lillooet and Shuswap Indians 


1 Henry’s Travels, pp. 143-145, 
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of the same region used to observe similar ceremonies at the 
killing of a bear. 

A like respect is testified for other dangerous creatures 
by the hunters who regularly trap and kill them. When 
Caffre hunters are in the act of showering spears on an 
elephant, they call out, “ Don’t kill us, great captain ; don’t 
strike or tread upon us, mighty chief.” When he is dead 
they make their excuses to him, pretending that his death 
was a pure accident. As a mark of respect they bury his 
trunk with much solemn ceremony; for they say that 
“the elephant is a great lord; his trunk is his hand.’ ® 
Before the Amaxosa Caffres attack an elephant they shout 
to the animal and beg him to pardon them for the slaughter 
they are about to perpetrate, professing great submission to 
his person and explaining clearly the need they have of his 
tusks to enable them to procure beads and supply their 
wants. When they have killed him they bury in the ground, 
along with the end of his trunk, a few of the articles they 
have obtained for the ivory, thus hoping to avert some 
mishap that would otherwise befall them.4 Among the 
Wanyamwezi of Central Africa, when hunters have killed 
an elephant, they bury his legs on the spot where he fell 
and then cover the place with stones. The burial is sup- 
posed to appease the spirit of the dead elephant and to 
ensure the success of the hunters in future undertakings 
When the Baganda have killed an elephant, they extract 
the nerve from the tusk and bury it, taking care to mark 
| the place of the burial. For they think that the ghost of 
the dead elephant attaches itself to the nerve, and that if a 
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hunter were to step over the nerve, the elephant’s ghost 
would cause him to be killed by an elephant the next time 
he went forth to hunt the beasts.’ 

In Latuka, a district of the Upper Nile, lions are much 
respected, and are only killed when they prove very trouble- 
some and dangerous. There used to be in this region a 
Lion-chief, as he was called, who professed to have all lions 
under his control, and who actually kept several tame lions 
about his house. Whenever a lion was accidentally caught 
in a trap near the station of the Egyptian Government, this 
man would regularly present himself and demand the release 
of the noble animal. The favour was always granted, and 
planks were let down into the pit to enable the imprisoned 
lion to clamber up and escape.2 Amongst some tribes of 
Eastern Africa, when a lion is killed, the carcase is brought 
before the king, who does homage to it by prostrating himself 
on the ground and rubbing his face on the muzzle of the beast.’ 

In some parts of Western Africa if a negro kills a 
leopard he is bound fast and brought before the chiefs for 
having killed one of their peers. The man defends himself 
on the plea that the leopard is chief of the forest and there- 
fore a stranger. He is then set at liberty and rewarded. 
But the dead leopard, adorned with a chief’s bonnet, is set 
up in the village, where nightly dances are held in its 
honour. The leopard is held in great veneration by the 
Igaras of the Niger. They call it “father” (azza), though 
they do not object to kill the animal in the chase. When a 
dead leopard is brought into Idah, the capital, it is dressed 
up in white and borne on the heads of four men from house 
to house, amidst singing and beating of drums. Each house- 
holder gives a present of cowries or cloth to the owner of 
the leopard, and at last the carcase is buried with great cere- 
mony and firing of guns. Should these rites be neglected, 
the people imagine that the spirit of the dead leopard will 
punish them.2 Among the Ewe negroes of Togoland 
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“hunters who had killed buffaloes, leopards, or wild black 
swine observed in Agome for nine days the same, or very 
similar, ceremonies as are customary at the death of a 
woman, in order to prevent the soul of the slain beasts 
from avenging itself on them, a custom which is the less 
surprising because the mourning customs themselves are 
based on the fear of spirits, namely the spirits of the dead. 
The natives ascribe to the souls of these dangerous animals 
the power of killing the man who shot them, or of so blind- 
ing and enchanting him that in the chase he confuses animals 
and men and so incurs serious mishaps.”! The quaint cere- 
monies which these negroes observe for the purpose of 
avoiding the imaginary perils have been described by a 
German missionary. The leopard and the wild buffalo, 
he tells us, are believed to be animated by malignant 
souls which not only do the hunter a mischief while 
they still occupy the bodies of the living creatures, but 
even after death, in their disembodied state, continue to 
haunt and plague their slayer, sometimes egging on a 
serpent or a leopard to sting or bite him, sometimes blind- 
ing him so that he shoots a man for an animal, or cannot 
find his way home and goes groping about in the wilder- 
ness till he perishes miserably. If a man thus blinded 
and crazed should make his way back to the town, he is 
banished for life and sold into slavery ; his house and planta- 
tion are razed to the ground; and his nearest relations 
are often given as bail into the hands of strangers. It 
is therefore a very serious matter indeed for a hunter to 
incur the wrath of a leopard’s ghost, and it is quite natural 
that he should take all reasonable measures to guard him- 
self against so threatening a calamity. Hence as soon as 
he has killed a leopard, he hurries back to the town and 
brings word of it to the other men who have slain leopards 
on former occasions, and who now assist him with their 
advice and experience. The first thing they do is to puta 
stalk of grass in his mouth as a sign that he may not speak. 


1 Lieut. Herold, ‘“‘ Bericht betreffend Gelehrten aus den deutschen Schutz- 
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Then they repair to the place where the leopard lies dead in 
the forest, and inform the animal of the reasons why he has 
been shot, namely, because he has stolen sheep, fowls, and 
pigs, and has killed men. Next the drums are beaten and 
the people assemble in the open square of the town. The 
dead leopard meanwhile has been fastened to a pole, and 
with his eyes bandaged and his face upturned to heaven, is 
solemnly carried about the town and set down before the 
houses of the principal folk, who reward the hero and his 
comrades with presents. After the procession has gone the 
round, the leopard is tied to a tree, and the hunters paint the 
slayer with red and white so as to make him look like a 
leopard, except that the leopard’s spots are only painted on 
the left side of his body; a basket painted in the same 
colours is clapped on his head, and magical strings of 
cowries are tied round his hands and feet. Thus attired, 
he and the other heroes who have killed leopards crawl 
about on all fours and roar like leopards when anybody 
comes near them. In his left hand every man grasps a bow 
for the slaughter of innocent cocks and hens, and with his 
right he grabbles about in the earth like an animal seeking 
what it may devour. None of them may speak, they may 
only roar, but they do that in a masterly manner. At the 
head of this imposing procession go two men armed with 
a thick cudgel and a spear respectively; and the rear is 
brought up by a third man, who is privileged to walk 
upright on his hind legs. This favoured person is the cook, 
whose office it is to dress the fowls which the human leopards 
purloin in the course of their pilgrimage ; indeed for nine- 
teen days they are privileged, no doubt in their character of 
leopards, to rob the hen-roosts with impunity. In the after- 
noon the carcase of the leopard is taken down, skinned, and 
cut up. The titbits are sent to the chief and the other 
dignitaries, who eat them; and the remainder of the flesh is 
consumed by the common folk. The skin, the teeth, the 
head, and the claws belong to the hunter who killed the 
beast. But for nineteen days thereafter the slayer of the 
leopard must retain his peculiar costume: he may eat only 
warm-blooded animals and food seasoned with salt: he may 
not eat anything seasoned with pepper; and on no account 
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may he taste fish, because they are cold-blooded creatures, 
A general feast, of which all the male inhabitants of the 
town partake, winds up the proceedings at the close of the 
nineteen days. A feature of the festivities is a dramatic 
representation of a leopard-hunt, which is carried out in 
every detail amid great excitement. If only all these cere- 
monies are strictly observed, the hunter need have no fear 
at all of being plagued by the leopard’s ghost." 

The Baganda greatly fear the ghosts of buffaloes which 
they have killed, and they always appease these dangerous 
spirits. On no account will they bring the head of a slain 
buffalo into a village or into a garden of plantains: they 
always eat the flesh of the head in the open country. After- 
wards they place the skull in a small hut built for the pur- 
pose, where they pour out beer as an offering and pray to the 
ghost to stay where he is and not to harm them.? Oddly 
enough the Baganda also dread the ghosts of sheep, which 
they believe would haunt and kill the butcher if they saw 
him give the fatal stroke. Hence when a man is about 
to slaughter a sheep, he gets another man to divert its atten- 
tion, and coming up behind the unsuspecting animal he stuns 
it with the blow of an axe-handle; then, before it can recover 
consciousness, he adroitly cuts its throat. In this way the 
ghost of the sheep is bamboozled and will not haunt the 
butcher. Moreover, when a sheep dies in a house, the house- 
wife may not say bluntly to her husband, “The sheep is 
dead,” or its ghost, touched to the quick, would certainly 
make her fall ill and might even kill her. She must put 
a finer point on the painful truth by saying, “I am unable 
to untie such and such a sheep.” Her husband understands 
her, but the ghost of the animal does not, or at all events he 
does not resent so delicate an allusion to its melancholy 


decease.2 Even the ghost of a fowl may haunt a Muganda 
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woman and make her ill, if she has accidentally killed it with 
her hoe and flung away the body in the long grass instead of 
carrying it to her husband and confessing her fault.’ 
Another formidable beast whose life the savage hunter 
takes with joy, yet with fear and trembling, is the whale. 
After the slaughter of a whale the maritime Koryak of 
north-eastern Siberia hold a communal festival, the essential 
part of which “is based on the conception that the whale 
killed has come on a visit to the village; that it is staying 
for some time, during which it is treated with great respect ; 
that it then returns to the sea to repeat its visit the following 
year; that it will induce its relatives to come along, telling 
them of the hospitable reception that has been accorded to it. 
According to the Koryak ideas, the whales, like all other 
animals, constitute one tribe, or rather family, of related 
individuals, who live in villages like the Koryak. They 
avenge the murder of one of their number, and are grateful 
for kindnesses that they may have received.”? As large 
whales are now rarely seen in the bays of the Okhotsk Sea, 
the Koryak at the present time generally celebrate the 
festival for a white whale. One such festival was witnessed 
by Mr. W. Jochelson, at the village of Kuel, in October 1900. 
A white whale had been caught in the nets, and as the sea 
was partially frozen, the carcase had to be brought ashore in 
a sledge. When it was seen nearing the beach,a number of 
women, arrayed in their long embroidered dancing-coats, 
went forth to meet and welcome it, carrying lighted fire- 
brands in their hands. To carry burning fire-brands from 
the hearth is the ancient Koryak fashion of greeting an 
honoured guest. Strictly speaking, the women who go forth 
to welcome a whale to the house should wear masks of sedge- 
grass on their faces as well as dancing-coats on their bodies, 
and should carry sacrificial alder branches as well as fire- 
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brands in their hands, but on the present occasion the women 
dispensed with the use of masks. They danced, shaking 
their heads, moving their shoulders, and swinging their whole 
bodies with arms outstretched, now squatting, now rising and 
singing, “ Ah! a guest has come,” In spite of the cold and the 
wind the sweat dripped from them, so violently did they dance, 
and they sang and screamed till they were hoarse. When the 
sledge with its burden had reached the shore, one of the women 
pronounced an incantation over the whale’s head, and then 
thrust alder branches and sacrificial grass into its mouth. 
Next they muffled its head in a hood, apparently to prevent 
the creature from witnessing the painful spectacle of its own 
dissection. After that the men cut up the carcase, and the 
women collected the blood in pails. Two seals, which 
had also been killed, were included in the festivities which 
followed. The heads of all three animals were cut off and 
placed on the roof of the house. Next day the festival 
began. In the morning the women plaited travelling bags 
of grass for the use of the whale, and made grass masks. 
In the evening, the people having assembled in a large 
underground house, some boiled pieces of the white whale 
were placed in a grass bag and set before a wooden image 
of a white whale, so that the animal, or its departed spirit, 
was thus apparently supposed to be regaled with portions of 
its own body ; for the white whale and the seals were treated 
as honoured guests at the banquet. To keep up the pretence, 
the people were silent or spoke only in whispers for fear of 
wakening the guests before the time. At last the prepara- 
tions were complete: fresh faggots piled on the hearth sent 
up a blaze, illumining with an unsteady light the smoke- 
blackened walls of the vast underground dwelling, which a 
moment before had been shrouded in darkness; and the 
long silence was broken by the joyful cries of the women, 
“ Here dear guests have come!” “Visit us often!” “ When 
you go back to the sea, tell your friends to call on us also, 
we will prepare just as nice food for them as for you.” With 
these words they pointed to puddings set out temptingly on 
the boards. Next the host took a piece of the fat of the white 
whale and threw it into the fire, saying, “ We are burning it 
in the fire for thee!” Then he went to the domestic shrine, 
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placed lumps of fat before the rude effigics of the guardian 
spirits, and smeared fat on their mouths. The appetites of the 
higher powers having thus been satisfied, the people set to 
and partook of the good things provided for them, including 
the flesh of the white whale and the seals. Lastly, two old 
men practised divination by means of the shoulder-blade of 
a seal to discover whether the white whale would go back to 
the sea and call his fellows to come and be caught like him- 
self. In order to extract this information from the bone 
burning coals were piled on it, and the resulting cracks were 
carefully scrutinised. To the delight of all present the omens 
proved favourable: a long transverse crack indicated the sea 
to which the spirit of the white whale would soon depart. 
Four days later the departure actually took place. It was 
a bright sunshiny wintry morning: the frost was keen ; 
and for more than a mile seaward the beach was covered 
with blocks of ice. In the great underground dwelling, 
where the feast had been held, the hearth had been turned 
into something like an altar. On it lay the heads of 
the white whale and the seals, and beside them travelling- 
bags of grass filled with puddings, which the souls of the 
animals were to take with them on their long journey. 
Beside the hearth knelt two women, their faces covered with 
grass masks and their heads bent over the bags, mumbling 
an incantation. The sunlight streamed down on them 
through the smoke-hole overhead, but spread only a dim 
twilight through the remoter recesses of the vast subterranean 
chamber. The masks worn by the women were intended to 
guard them against the spirit of the white whale, which was 
supposed to be hovering invisible in the air. The incanta- 
tion over, the women rose from their knees and doffed their 
masks. A careful examination of a pudding, which had 
been offered in sacrifice to the white whale, now revealed 
the joyful intelligence that the spirit of the whale had 
accepted the sacrifice and was about to return to the sea. 
All that remained, therefore, to do was to speed him on his 
way. For that purpose two men ascended the roof, let down 
thongs through the smoke-hole, and hauled up the heads of 
the white whale and of the seals together with the travelling- 
bags of provisions. That concluded the despatch of the 
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souls of the dead animals to their home in the grcat 
waters,! 

When the inhabitants of the Isle of St. Mary, to the 
north of Madagascar, go a-whaling, they single out the young 
whales for attack and “humbly beg the mother’s pardon, 
stating the necessity that drives them to kill her progeny, 
and requesting that she will be pleased to go below while 
the deed is doing, that her maternal feelings may not be 
outraged by witnessing what must cause her so much un- 
easiness.”* An Ajumba hunter having killed a female 
hippopotamus on Lake Azyingo in West Africa, the animal 
was decapitated and its quarters and bowels removed. Then 
the hunter, naked, stepped into the hollow of the ribs, and 
kneeling down in the bloody pool washed his whole body 
with the blood and excretions of the animal, while he 
prayed to the soul of the hippopotamus not to bear him a 
grudge for having killed her and so blighted her hopes of 
future maternity ; and he further entreated the ghost not to 
stir up other hippopotamuses to avenge her death by butting 
at and capsizing his canoe. The ounce, a leopard-like 
creature, is dreaded for its depredations by the Indians of 
Brazil. When they have caught one of these animals in a 
snare, they kill it and carry the body home to the village. 
There the women deck the carcase with feathers of many 
colours, put bracelets on its legs, and weep over it, saying, 
“I pray thee not to take vengeance on our little ones for 
having been caught and killed through thine own ignorance. 
For it was not we who deceived thee, it was thyself. Our 
husbands only set the trap to catch animals that are good to 
eat: they never thought to take thee in it. Therefore, let 
not thy soul counsel thy fellows to avenge thy death on our 
little ones!” * When the Yuracares Indians of Bolivia have 
killed great apes in their tropical forests, they bring the bodies 
home, set them out in a row on palm leaves with their heads 
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all looking one way, sprinkle them with chicha, and say, 
* We love you, since we have brought you home.” They 
imagine that the performance of this ceremony is very grati- 
fying to the other apes in the woods.’ Before they leave a 
temporary camp in the forest, where they have killed a 
tapir and dried the meat on a babracot, the Indians of 
Guiana invariably destroy this babracot, saying that should 
a tapir passing that way find traces of the slaughter of one 
of his kind, he would come by night on the next occasion 
when Indians slept at that place, and, taking a man, would 


babracot him in revenge. 


Propitia- When a Blackfoot Indian has caught eagles in a trap 
tion ofdead and killed them, he takes them home to a special lodge, 


eagles. 


called the eagles’ lodge, which has been prepared for their 


reception outside of the camp. Here he sets the birds in 
a row on the ground, and propping up their heads on a 
stick, puts a piece of dried meat in each of their mouths 
in order that the spirits of the dead eagles may go and tell 
the other eagles how well they are being treated by the 
Indians? So when Indian hunters of the Orinoco region 
have killed an animal, they open its mouth and pour into 
it a few drops of the liquor they generally carry with them, 
in order that the soul of the dead beast may inform its 
fellows of the welcome it has met with, and that they too, 
cheered by the prospect of the same kind reception, may 
come with alacrity to be killed4 A Cherokee hunter who 
has killed an eagle stands over the dead bird and prays it 
not to avenge itself on his tribe, because it is not he but a 
Spaniard who has done the cruel deed’ When a Teton 
Deceiving Indian is on a journey and he meets a grey spider or a 


the ghosts 
of spiders. 


spider with yellow legs, he kills it, because some evil would 


befall him if he did not. But he is very careful not to let 
the spider know that he kills it, for if the spider knew, his 
soul would go and tell the other spiders, and one of them 
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would be sure to avenge the death of his relation. So in 
crushing the insect, the Indian says, “O Grandfather Spider, 
the Thunder-beings kill you.” And the spider is crushed at 
once and believes what is told him. His soul probably runs 
and tells the other spiders that the Thunder-beings have 
killed him ; but no harm comes of that. For what can grey 
or yellow-legged spiders do to the Thunder-beings ? ! 

But it is not merely dangerous creatures with whom the 
savage desires to keep on good terms. It is true that the 
respect which he pays to wild beasts is in some measure 
proportioned to their strength and ferocity. Thus the 
savage Stiens of Cambodia, believing that all animals have 
souls which roam about after their death, beg an animal’s 
pardon when they kill it, lest its soul should come and 
torment them. Also they offer it sacrifices, but these 
sacrifices are proportioned to the size and strength of the 
animal. The ceremonies observed at the death of an 
elephant are conducted with much pomp and last seven 
days.” Similar distinctions are drawn by North American 
Indians. “The bear, the buffalo, and the beaver are 
manidos [divinities] which furnish food. The bear is for- 
midable, and good to eat. They render ceremonies to him, 
begging him to allow himself to be eaten, although they 
know he has no fancy for it. We kill you, but you are not 
annihilated. His head and paws are objects of homage... . 
Other animals are treated similarly from similar reasons. 
.. . Many of the animal manidos, not being dangerous, 
are often treated with contempt—the terrapin, the weasel, 
polecat, etc.” The distinction is instructive. Animals 
which are feared, or are good to eat, or both, are treated 
with ceremonious respect; those which are neither formid- 
able nor good to eat are despised. We have had examples 
of reverence paid to animals which are both feared and 
eaten. It remains to prove that similar respect is shewn 


1 J. Owen Dorsey, “Teton Folk- Parts of Indo-China (London, 1864), 
lore Notes,” Journal of American Folk- i. 252; J. Moura, Le Royaume du 
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to animals which, without being feared, are either eaten or 
valued for their skins. 

When Siberian sable-hunters have caught a sable, no 
one is allowed to see it, and they think that if good or evil 
be spoken of the captured sable no more sables will be 
caught. A hunter has been known to express his belief 
that the sables could hear what was said of them as far off 
as Moscow. He said that the chief reason why the sable 
hunt was now so unproductive was that some live sables had 
been sent to Moscow. There they had been viewed with 
astonishment as strange animals, and the sables cannot abide 
that. Another, though minor, cause of the diminished take 
of sables was, he alleged, that the world is now much worse 
than it used to be, so that nowadays a hunter will sometimes 
hide the sable which he has got instead of putting it into 
the common stock. This also, said he, the sables cannot 
abide! A Russian traveller happening once to enter a 
Gilyak hut in the absence of the owner, observed a freshly 
killed sable hanging on the wall. Seeing him look at it, the 
housewife in consternation hastened to muffle the animal in 
a fur cap, after which it was taken down, wrapt in birch 
bark, and put away out of sight. Despite the high price he 
offered for it, the traveller’s efforts to buy the animal were 
unavailing. It was bad enough, they told him, that he, a 
stranger, had seen the dead sable in its skin, but far worse 
consequences for the future catch of sables would follow if 
they were to sell him the animal entire? Alaskan hunters 
preserve the bones of sables and beavers out of reach of the 
dogs for a year and then bury them carefully, “lest the spirits 
who look after the beavers and sables should consider that 
they are regarded with contempt, and hence no more should 
be killed or trapped.”* The Shuswap Indians of British 
Columbia think that if they did not throw beaver-bones into 
the river, the beavers would not go into the traps any more, 
and that the same thing would happen were a dog to eat 
the flesh or gnaw the bone of a beaver.* Carrier Indians 


1 J. G. Gmelin, Reise durch Sibirien (London, 1870), p. 89; id., in The 
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who have trapped martens or beavers take care to keep 
them from the dogs; for if a dog were to touch these 
animals the Indians believe that the other martens or 
beavers would not suffer themselves to be caught! A 
missionary who fell in with an old Carrier Indian asked 
him what luck he had in the chase. “Oh, don’t speak to me 
about it,” replied the Indian; “there are beavers in plenty. 
I caught one myself immediately after my arrival here, but 
unluckily a dog got hold of it. You know that after that 


it has been impossible for me to catch another.” “ Non- 
sense,’ said the missionary; “set your traps as if nothing 
had happened, and you will see.” “That would be useless,” 


answered the Indian in a tone of despair, “quite useless. 
You don’t know the ways of the beaver. If a dog merely 
touches a beaver, all the other beavers are angry at the 
owner of the dog and always keep away from his traps.” 
It was in vain that the missionary tried to laugh or argue 
him out of his persuasion ; the man persisted in abandoning 
his snares and giving up the hunt, because, as he asserted, 
the beavers were angry with him? A French traveller, 
observing that the Indians of Louisiana did not give the 
bones of beavers and otters to their dogs, enquired the 
reason. They told him there was a spirit in the woods who 
would tell the other beavers and otters, and that after that 
they would catch no more animals of these species.” The 
Canadian Indians were equally particular not to let their 
dogs gnaw the bones, or at least certain of the bones, of 
beavers. They took the greatest pains to collect and 
preserve these bones, and, when the beaver had been caught 
in a net, they threw them into the river. Toa Jesuit who 
argued that the beavers could not possibly know what 
became of their bones, the Indians replied, “You know 
nothing about catching beavers and yet you will be prat- 
ing about it. Before the beaver is stone dead, his soul 
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takes a turn in the hut of the man who is killing him and 
makes a careful note of what is done with his bones. If 
the bones are given to the dogs, the other beavers would 
get word of it and would not let themselves be caught. 
Whereas, if their bones are thrown into the fire or a 
river, they are quite satisfied ; and it is particularly grati- 
fying to the net which caught them.”! Before hunting 
the beaver they offered a solemn prayer to the Great 
Beaver, and presented him with tobacco; and when the 
chase was over, an orator pronounced a funeral oration 
over the dead beavers. He praised their spirit and 
wisdom. “You will hear no more,” said he, “the voice 
of the chieftains who commanded you and whom you 
chose from among all the warrior beavers to give you 
laws. Your language, which the medicine-men_ under- 
stand perfectly, will be heard no more at the bottom of 
the lake. You will fight no more battles with the otters, 
your cruel foes. No, beavers! But your skins shall serve 
to buy arms; we will carry your smoked hams to our 
children ; we will keep the dogs from eating your bones, 


which are so hard.” ? 


The elan, deer, and elk were treated by the American 
Indians with the same punctilious respect, and for the same 


1 Relations des Jésuites, 1634, p. 24 
(Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858). 
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reason. Their bones might not be given to the dogs nor 
thrown into the fire, nor might their fat be dropped upon 
the fire, because the souls of the dead animals were believed 
to see what was done to their bodies and to tell it to the 
other beasts, living and dead. Hence, if their bodies were 
ill-used, the animals of that species would not allow them- 
selves to be taken, neither in this world nor in the world to 
come.’ The houses of the Indians of Honduras were 
encumbered with the bones of deer, the Indians believing 
that if they threw the bones away, the other deer could not 
be taken? Among the Chiquites of Paraguay a sick man 
would be asked by the medicine-man whether he had not 
thrown away some of the flesh of the deer or turtle, and if 
he answered yes, the medicine-man would say, “That is 
what is killing you. The soul of the deer or turtle has 
entered into your body to avenge the wrong you did it.” ’ 
Before the Tzentales of Southern Mexico and the Kekchis 
of Guatemala venture to skin a deer which they have killed, 
they lift up its head and burn copal before it as an offering ; 
otherwise a certain being named Tzultacca would be angry 
and send them no more game. Cherokee hunters ask 
pardon of the deer they kill. If they failed to do so, they 
think that the Little Deer, the chief of the deer tribe, who 
can never die or be wounded, would track the hunter to his 
home by the blood-drops on the ground and would put the 
spirit of rheumatism into him. Sometimes the hunter, on 
starting for home, lights a fire in the trail behind him to 
prevent the Little Deer from pursuing him.’ Before they 
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went out to hunt for deer, antelope, or elk the Apaches used 
to resort to sacred caves, where the medicine-men propitiated 
with prayer and sacrifice the animal gods whose progeny 
they intended to destroy... The Indians of Louisiana be- 
wailed bitterly the death of the buffaloes which they were 
about to kill. More than two hundred of them at a time 
have been seen shedding crocodile tears over the approach- 
ing slaughter of the animals, while they marched in solemn 
procession, headed by an old man who waved a pocket- 
handkerchief at the end of a stick as an oriflamme, and by a 
woman who strutted proudly along, bearing on her back 
a large kettle which had been recently abstracted from 
the baggage of some French explorers? The Thompson 
Indians of British Columbia cherished many superstitious 
beliefs and observed many superstitious practices in regard 
to deer. When a deer was killed, they said that the rest of 
the deer would be well pleased if the hunters butchered the 
animal nicely and cleanly. To waste venison displeased the 
animals, who after that would not allow themselves to be 
shot by the hunter. If a hunter was overburdened and had 
to leave some of the venison behind, the other deer were 
better pleased if he hung it up on a tree than if he let it 
lie on the ground. The guts were gathered and put where 
the blood had been spilt in butchering the beast, and the 
whole was covered up with a few fir-boughs. In laying the 
boughs on the blood and guts the man told the deer not to 
grieve for the death of their friend and not to take it ill that 
he had left some of the body behind, for he had done his 
best to cover it. If he did not cover it, they thought the 
deer would be sorry or angry and would spoil his luck in the 
chase. When the head of a deer had to be left behind, they 
commonly placed it on the branch of a tree, that it might 
not be contaminated by dogs and women. For the same 
reason they burned the bones of the slain deer, lest they 
should be touched by women or gnawed by dogs. And 
venison was never brought into a hut by the common door, 
because that door was used by women; it was taken in 
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through a hole made in the back of the hut. No hunter 
would give a deer’s head to a man who was the first or 
second of a family, for that would make the rest of the deer 
very shy and hard to shoot. And in telling his friends of 
his bag he would generally call a buck a doe, and a doe he 
would call a fawn, and a fawn he would call a hare. This 
he did that he might not seem to the deer to brag.! The 
Lillooet Indians of British Columbia threw the bones of 
animals, particularly those of the deer and the beaver, into 
the water, in order that the dogs should not defile or eat 
them and thereby offend the animals. When the hunter 


committed the bones to the water he generally prayed to ` 


the dead animal, saying, “See! I treat you respectfully. 
Nothing shall defile you. Have pity on me, so I may kill 
more of you! May I be successful in hunting and 
trapping!” The Canadian Indians would not eat the 
embryos of the elk, unless at the close of the hunting 
season ; otherwise the mother-elks would be shy and refuse 
to be caught? 

Indians of the Lower Fraser River regard the porcupine 
as their elder brother. Hence when a hunter kills one of these 
creatures he asks his elder brother’s pardon and does not eat 
of the flesh till the next day.* The Sioux will not stick an 
awl or needle into a turtle, for they are sure that, if they were 
to do so, the turtle would punish them at some future time.’ 
Some of the North American Indians believed that each sort 
of animal had its patron or genius who watched over and 
preserved it. An Indian girl having once picked up a dead 
mouse, her father snatched the little creature from her and 
tenderly caressed and fondled it. Being asked why he did 
so, he said that it was to appease the genius of mice, in 
order that he might not torment his daughter for eating the 
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mouse. With that he handed the mouse to the girl and she 
ate it. 

When the Koryak have killed a fox, they take the body 
home and lay it down near the fire, saying, “Let the guest 
warm himself. When he feels warm, we will free him from 
his overcoat.” So when the frozen carcase is thawed, they 
skin it and wrap long strips of grass round about it. Then 
the animal’s mouth is filled with fish-roe, and the mistress of 
the house gashes the flesh and puts more roe or dried meat 
into the gashes, making believe that the gashes are the fox’s 
pockets, which she thus fills with provisions. Then the 
carcase is carried out of the house, and the people say, “ Go 
and tell your friends that it is good to visit yonder house. 
‘Instead of my old coat, they gave me a new one still warmer 
and with longer hair. I have eaten my fill, and had my 
pockets well stored. You, too, go and visit them.” The 
natives think that if they neglected to observe this ceremonial 
they would have no luck in hunting foxes.” When a Ewe 
hunter of Togoland has killed an antelope of a particular 
kind (Antilope leucoryx), he erects an enclosure of branches, 
within which he places the lower jawbones of all the animals 
he has shot. Then he pours palm-wine and sprinkles meal 
on the bones, saying, “ Ye lower jawbones of beasts, ye are 
now come home. Here is food, here is drink. Therefore 
lead your comrades (that is, the living beasts of the forest) 
hither also.” * In the Timor-laut islands of the Indian 
Archipelago the skulls of all the turtles which a fisherman 
has caught are hung up under his house. Before he goes 
out to catch another, he addresses himself to the skull of 
the last turtle that he killed, and having inserted betel 
between its jaws, he prays the spirit of the dead animal 
to entice its kinsfolk in the sea to come and be caught.‘ 
In the Poso district of central Celebes hunters keep the 
jawbones of deer and wild pigs which they have killed and 
hang them up in their houses near the fire. Then they say 
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to the jawbones, “Ye cry after your comrades, that your 
grandfathers, or nephews, or children may not go away.” 
Their notion is that the souls of the dead deer and pigs 
tarry near their jawbones and attract the souls of living 
deer and pigs, which are thus drawn into the toils of the 
hunter.’ Thus in all these cases the wily savage employs 
dead animals as decoys to lure living animals to their 
doom. 

The Lengua Indians of the Gran Chaco love to hunt 
the ostrich, but when they have killed one of these 
birds and are bringing home the carcase to the village, 
they take steps to outwit the resentful ghost of their 
victim. They think that when the first natural shock of 
death is passed, the ghost of the ostrich pulls himself 
together and makes after his body. Acting on this sage 
calculation, the Indians pluck feathers from the breast of 
the bird and strew them at intervals along the track. At 
every bunch of feathers the ghost stops to consider, “ Is 
this the whole of my body or only a part of it?” The 
doubt gives him pause, and when at last he has made up 
his mind fully at all the bunches, and has further wasted 
valuable time by the zigzag course which he invariably 
pursues in going from one to another, the hunters are safe 
at home, and the bilked ghost may stalk in vain round 
about the village, which he is too timid to enter.’ 

The Esquimaux of the Hudson Bay region believe that 
the reindeer are controlled by a great spirit who resides in a 
large cave near the end of Cape Chidley. The outward form 
of the spirit is that of a huge white bear. He obtains and 
controls the spirit of every reindeer that is slain or dies, and 
it depends on his good will whether the people shall have a 
supply of reindeer or not. The sorcerer intercedes with 
this great spirit and prevails on him to send the deer to the 
hungry Esquimaux. He informs the spirit that the people 
have in no way offended him, since he, the sorcerer, has 
taken great care that the whole of the meat was eaten up, 
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and that last spring, when the does were returning to him to 
drop their young, none of the little or embryo fawns were 
devoured by the dogs. After long incantations the magician 
announces that the patron of the deer condescends to supply 
the Esquimaux with the spirits of the animals in a material 
form, and that soon there will be plenty in the land. He 
charges the people to fall on and slay and thereby win the 
approval of the spirit, who loves to see good folk enjoying 
themselves, knowing that so long as the Esquimaux refrain 
from feeding their dogs with the unborn young, the spirits of 
the dead reindeer will return again to his watchful care. The 
dogs are not allowed to taste the flesh, and until the supply 
is plentiful they may not gnaw the leg-bones, lest the 
guardian of the deer should take offence and send no more 
of the animals. If, unfortunately, a dog should get at the 
meat, a piece of his tail is cut off or his ear is cropped to 
let the blood flow... Again, the Central Esquimaux hold that 
sea-mammals, particularly whales, ground-seals, and common 
seals, sprang from the severed fingers of the goddess Sedna, 
and that therefore an Esquimau must make atonement for 
every such animal that he kills. When a seal is brought 
into the hut, the woman must stop working till it has been 
cut up. After the capture of a ground seal, walrus, or 
whale they must rest for three days. Not all sorts of 
work, however, are forbidden, for they may mend articles 
made of sealskin, but they may not make anything new. 
For example, an old tent cover may be enlarged in order to 
build a larger hut, but it is not allowed to make a new one. 
Working on new deerskins is strictly forbidden. No skins 
of this kind obtained in summer may be prepared before the 
ice has formed and the first seal has been caught with the 
harpoon. Later on, as soon as the first walrus has been 
taken, the work must again stop until autumn comes round. 
Hence all families are eager to finish the work on deerskins 
as fast as possible, for until that is done the walrus season 
may not begin? The Greenlanders are careful not to 
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fracture the heads of seals or throw them into the sea, but 
pile them in a heap before the door, that the souls of the 
seals may not be enraged and scare their brethren from the 
coast.' 

The Esquimaux about Bering Strait believe that the 
souls of dead sea-beasts, such as seals, walrus, and whales, 
remain attached to their bladders, and that by returning the 
bladders to the sea they can cause the souls to be re- 
incarnated in fresh bodies and so multiply the game which 
the hunters pursue and kill. Acting on this belief every 
hunter carefully removes and preserves the bladders of all 
the sea-beasts that he kills; and at a solemn festival held 
once a year in winter these bladders, containing the souls of 
all the sea-beasts that have been killed throughout the 
year, are honoured with dances and offerings of food in the 
public assembly-room, after which they are taken out on the 
ice and thrust through holes into the water; for the simple 
Esquimaux imagine that the souls of the animals, in high 
good humour at the kind treatment they have experienced, 
will thereafter be born again as seals, walrus, and whales, 
and in that form will flock willingly to be again speared, 
harpooned, or otherwise done to death by the hunters, 
The ceremonies observed at these annual festivals of re- 
incarnation are elaborate. The assembly-room or dancing- 
house (asim, kassigim, or kassigzt), in which the festival 
is held, consists of a spacious semi-subterranean chamber 
entered by a tunnel, which leads down to a large round 
cellar under the floor of the house. From the cellar you 
ascend into the assembly-room through a hole in the floor. 
Wooden benches run round the apartment, which is lit by 
lamps. An opening in the roof serves at once as a window 
and a chimney. Unmarried men sleep in the assembly- 
room at all times; they have no other home. The festival 
is commonly held in December, but it may fall as late as 
January. It lasts several days. When the time is come 
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to celebrate it, each hunter brings into the assembly-room 
the inflated bladders of all the seals, walrus, and whales 
that he has killed during the year. These are tied by the 
necks in bunches and hung up on seal spears, which are 
stuck in a row in the wall some six or eight feet above the 
floor. Here food and water are offered to them, or rather 
to the spirits of the animals which are supposed to be 
present in the bladders ; and the spirits signify their accept- 
ance of the offering by causing the bladders to swing 
to and fro, a movement which is really produced by a 
man sitting in a dark corner, who pulls a string attached 
to the bladders. Further, the bladders are fumigated with 
torches of wild parsnip stalks, the aromatic smoke and red 
flames of which are believed to be well-pleasing to the souls 
of the animals dangling in the bladders. Moreover to 
amuse the souls men execute curious dances before them to 
the music of drums. First the dancers move slowly with a 
jerky action from side to side; then they gallop obliquely 
with arms tossed up and down; and lastly they hop and 
jump, always keeping perfect time to the beat of the drums. 
The dance is supposed to imitate the movements of seals 
and walrus; and again the spirits signify their pleasure by 
making the bladders swing backwards and forwards. During 
the continuance of the festival no loud noises may be made 
in the assembly-room for fear of alarming the souls of the 
animals in the bladders; if any person makes a noise by 
accident, all the men present raise a chorus of cries in imita- 
tion of the notes of the eider duck to let the souls of the 
animals think that the unseemly disturbance proceeds from 
the birds and not from the people. Further, so long as 
the festival lasts, no wood may be cut with an iron axe in 
the village, the men must keep rigidly apart from the 
women, and no female above the age of puberty may come 
near the bladders suspended in the assembly-room, the . 
reason assigned being that such women are unclean and 
might offend the sensitive souls of the sea-beasts in the 
bladders. But immature girls, being untainted by the 
pollution which attaches to adult women, may go about the 
bladders freely. The last and crowning scene of the 
festival takes place at night or just at sunrise. The spears 
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with the bladders attached to them are passed out by the 
shaman into the open air through the smoke-hole in the 
roof. When all are outside, a huge torch of wild parsnip 
stalks is lighted ; the chief shaman takes it on his shoulder, 
and runs with it as fast as he can across the snow and out 
on the ice. Behind him troop all the men carrying each 
his spear with the bladders of the sea-beasts dangling and 
flapping from it ; and in the rear race the women, children, 
and old men, howling, screaming and making a great uproar. 
In the darkness the lurid flame of the torch shoots high into 
the air, casting a red glare over the snowy landscape and 
lighting up the swarm of fantastic, fur-clad figures that 
stream along in wild excitement. Arrived at a hole, which 
had been cut on purpose in the sea-ice, the shaman plants 
his burning torch beside it in the snow, and every man as 
he comes up rips open his bladders and thrusts them, one 
after the other, into the water under the ice. This ends 
the ceremony. The souls of the dead seals, walrus, and 
whales, are now ready to be born again in the depths of 
the sea. So all the people return contented to the village. 
At St. Michael the men who have thrust the bladders 
under the ice are obliged on their return to leap through 
a fire of wild parsnip stalks, probably as a mode of cere- 
monial purification ; for after the dance and the offering of 
food at the festival the chief shaman passes a lighted torch 
of parsnip stalks round the assembly-room and the dancers, 
for the express purpose of purifying them and averting any 
evil influence that might bring sickness or ill luck on the 
hunters.’ 

For like reasons, a tribe which depends for its subsist- 
ence, chiefly or in part, upon fishing is careful to treat the 
fish with every mark of honour and respect. The Indians 
of Peru “ worshipped the whale for its monstrous greatness, 


Besides this ordinary system 
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throughout the coast, the people of different provinces 
adored the fish that they caught in greatest abundance ; 
for they said that the first fish that was made in the world 
above (for so they named Heaven) gave birth to all other 
fish of that species, and took care to send them plenty of 
its children to sustain their tribe. For this reason they 
worshipped sardines in one region, where they killed more 
of them than of any other fish; in others, the skate; in 
others, the dogfish ; in others, the golden fish for its beauty ; 
in others, the crawfish ; in others, for want of larger gods, 
the crabs, where they had no other fish, or where they knew 
not how to catch and kill them. In short, they had what- 
ever fish was most serviceable to them as their gods.”' The 
Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia think that when a 
salmon is killed its soul returns to the salmon country. 
Hence they take care to throw the bones and offal into the 
sea, in order that the soul may reanimate them at the 
resurrection of the salmon. Whereas if they burned the 
bones the soul would be lost, and so it would be quite 
impossible for that salmon to rise from the dead.? In like 
manner the Otawa Indians of Canada, believing that the 
souls of dead fish passed into other bodies of fish, never 
burned fish bones, for fear of displeasing the souls of the 
fish, who would come no more to the nets.2 The Hurons 
also refrained from throwing fish bones into the fire, lest 
the souls of the fish should go and warn the other fish not 
to let themselves be caught, since the Hurons would burn 
their bones. Moreover, they had men who preached to the 
fish and persuaded them to come and be caught. A good 
preacher was much sought after, for they thought that the 
exhortations of a clever man had a great effect in drawing 
the fish to the nets. In the Huron fishing village where 
the French missionary Sagard stayed, the preacher to the 
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fish prided himself very much on his eloquence, which was 
of a florid order. Every evening after supper, having seen 
that all the people were in their places and that a strict 
silence was observed, he preached to the fish. His text 
was that the Hurons did not burn fish bones. “Then 
enlarging on this theme with extraordinary unction, he 
exhorted and conjured and invited and implored the fish 
to come and be caught and to be of good courage and to 
fear nothing, for it was all to serve their friends who 
honoured them and did not burn their bones”! At 
Bogadjim in German New Guinea an enchanter is employed 
to lure the fish to their doom. He stands in a canoe on 
the beach with a decorated fish-basket beside him, and 
commands the fish to come from all quarters to Bogadjim.? 
When the Aino have killed a sword-fish, they thank the fish 
for allowing himself to be caught and invite him to come 
again? Among the Nootka Indians of British Columbia it 
was formerly a rule that any person who had partaken of 
bear’s flesh must rigidly abstain from eating any kind of 
fish for a term of two months. The motive for the abstin- 
ence was not any consideration for the health of the eater, 
but “a superstitious belief, that should any of their people 
after tasting bear’s flesh, eat of fresh salmon, cod, etc., the 
fish, though at ever so great a distance off, would come to 
the knowledge of it, and be so much offended thereat, as 
not to allow themselves to be taken by any of the inhabit- 
ants.”* The disappearance of herring from the sea about 
Heligoland in 1530 was attributed by the fishermen to the 
misconduct of two lads who had whipped a freshly-caught 
herring and then flung it back into the sea.® A similar 
disappearance of the herrings from the Moray Firth, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, was set down by some people to a 
breach of the Sabbath which had been committed by the 
fishermen, while others opined that it was due to a quarrel 
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in which blood had been spilt in the sea. For Scotch 
fishermen are persuaded that if blood be drawn in a quarrel 
on the coast where herring are being caught, the shoal will 
at once take its departure and not return for that season at 
least. West Highland fishermen believe that every shoal of 
herring has its leader which it follows wherever he goes. 
This leader is twice as big as an ordinary herring, and the 
fishermen call it the king of herring. When they chance 
to catch it in their nets they put it back carefully into the 
sea; for they would esteem it petty treason to destroy the 
Compensa- royal fish? The natives of the Duke of York Island 
ea annually decorate a canoe with flowers and ferns, lade it, 
catching Or are supposed to lade it, with shell-money, and set it 
ao adrift to compensate the fish for their fellows who have 
been caught and eaten.? When the Tarahumares of Mexico 
are preparing to poison the waters of a river for the purpose 
of stupefying and catching the fish, they take the precaution 
of first making offerings to the Master of the Fish by way 
of payment for the fish of which they are about to bereave 
him. The offerings consist of axes, hats, blankets, girdles, 
pouches, and especially knives and strings of beads, which 
are hung to a cross or a horizontal bar set up in the middle 
of the river. However, the Master of the Fish, who is 
thought to be the oldest fish, does not long enjoy these 
good things; for next morning the owners of the various 
articles remove them from the river and appropriate them to 
their usual secular purposes.* It is especially necessary to 
treat the first fish caught with consideration in order to 
conciliate the rest of the fish, whose conduct may be sup- 
posed to be influenced by the reception given to those of 
their kind which were the first to be taken. Accordingly 
the Maoris always put back into the sea the first fish caught, 
“with a prayer that it may tempt other fish to come and be 
caught.”® Among the Baganda “the first fish taken were 
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treated ceremonially : some the fisherman took to the god 
Mukasa ; the remainder his wife cooked, and he and she 
both partook of them, and he afterwards jumped over her.” ? 
Still more stringent are the precautions taken when the Cere- 
fish are the first of the season. On salmon rivers, when the "a à 
fish begin to run up the stream in spring, they are received of the first 
with much deference by tribes who, like the Indians of the oom 
Pacific Coast of North America, subsist largely upon a fish 
diet. To some of these tribes the salmon is what corn is to 
the European, rice to the Chinese, and seals to the Esquimaux. 
Plenty of salmon means abundance in the camp and joy at 
the domestic hearth ; failure of the salmon for a single season 
means famine and desolation, silence in the village, and sad 
hearts about the fire” Accordingly in British Columbia the 
Indians used to go out to meet the first fish as they came 
up the river: “ They paid court to them, and would address 
them thus: ‘ You fish, you fish; you are all chiefs, you are; 
you are all chiefs.’”* Amongst the Thlinkeet or Tlingit of 
Alaska the first halibut of the season is carefully handled and 
addressed as a chief, and a festival is given in his honour, 
after which the fishing goes ont Among the tribes of the 
Lower Fraser River when the first sockeye-salmon of the 
season has been caught, the fisherman carries it to the chief 
of his tribe, who delivers it to his wife. She prays, saying 
to the salmon, “Who has brought you here to make us 
happy? We are thankful to your chief for sending you.” 
When she has cut and roasted the salmon according to 
certain prescribed rules, the whole tribe is invited and par- 
takes of the fish, after they have purified themselves by 
drinking a decoction of certain plants which is regarded as 
a medicine for cleansing the people. But widowers, widows, 
menstruous women, and youths may not eat of this particular 
salmon. Even later, when the fish have become plentiful 
and these ceremonies are dispensed with, the same classes of 
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persons are not allowed to eat fresh salmon, though they 
may partake of the dried fish, The sockeye-salmon must 
always be looked after carefully. Its bones have to be 
thrown into the river, after which the fish will revive and 
return to its chief in the west. Whereas if the fish are not 
treated with consideration, they will take their revenge, and 
the careless fisherman will be unlucky. Among the Songish 
or Lkungen tribe of Vancouver Island it is a rule that on 
the day when the first salmon have been caught, the children 
must stand on the beach waiting for the boats to return. 
They stretch out their little arms and the salmon are heaped on 
them, the heads of the fish being always kept in the direction 
in which the salmon are swimming, else they would cease to 
run up the river. So the children carry them and lay them 
on a grassy place, carefully keeping the heads of the salmon 
turned in the same direction. Round the fish are placed 
four flat stones, on which the plant hog’s wort (Peucedanum 
letocarpum, Nutt.), red paint, and bulrushes are burnt as an 
offering to the salmon. When the salmon have been roasted 
each of the children receives one, which he or she is obliged 
to eat, leaving nothing over. But grown people are not 
allowed to eat the fish for several days. The bones of the 
salmon that the children have eaten may not touch the 
ground. They are kept in dishes, and on the fourth day an 
old woman, who pretends to be lame, gathers them in a 
huge basket and throws them into the sea? The Tsimshian 
Indians of British Columbia observe certain ceremonies when 
the first olachen fish of the season are caught. The fish are 
roasted on an instrument of elder-berry wood, and the man 
who roasts them must wear his travelling dress, mittens, cape, 
and so forth. While this is being done the Indians pray 
that plenty of olachen may come to their fishing-ground. 
The fire may not be blown up, and in eating the fish they 
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may not cool it by blowing nor break a single bone. Every- 
thing must be neat and clean, and the rakes used for catch- 
ing the fish must be kept hidden in the house.’ In spring, 
when the winds blow soft from the south and the salmon 
begin to run up the Klamath river, the Karoks of California 
dance for salmon, to ensure a good catch. One of the 
Indians, called the Kareya or God-man, retires to the 
mountains and fasts for ten days. On his return the people 
flee, while he goes to the river, takes the first salmon of the 
catch, eats some of it, and with the rest kindles the sacred 
fire in the sweating-house. “No Indian may take a salmon 
before this dance is held, nor for ten days after it, even if his 
family are starving.” The Karoks also believe that a fisher- 
man will take no salmon if the poles of which his spearing- 
booth is made were gathered on the river-side, where the 
salmon might have seen them. The poles must be brought 
from the top of the highest mountain. The fisherman will 
also labour in vain if he uses the same poles a second year 
in booths or weirs, “because the old salmon will have told 
the young ones about them.”? Among the Indians of the 
Columbia River, “when the salmon make their first appear- 
ance in the river, they are never allowed to be cut crosswise, 
nor boiled, but roasted; nor are they allowed to be sold 
without the heart being first taken out, nor to be kept over 
night, but must be all consumed or eaten the day they are 
taken out of the water. All these rules are observed for 
about ten days.”* They think that if the heart of a fish were 
_ eaten by a stranger at the beginning of the season, they 
would catch no more fish. Hence, they roast and eat the 
hearts themselves.* There is a favourite fish of the Aino 
which appears in their rivers about May and June. They 
prepare for the fishing by observing rules of ceremonial 
purity, and when they have gone out to fish, the women at 
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home must keep strict silence or the fish would hear them 
and disappear. When the first fish is caught he is brought 
home and passed through a small opening at the end of the 
hut, but not through the door ; for if he were passed through 
the door, “the other fish would certainly see him and dis- 
appear.”! This may partly explain the custom observed by 
other savages of bringing game in certain cases into their 
huts, not by the door, but by the window, the smoke-hole, 
or by a special opening at the back of the hut.” 


Some With some savages a special reason for respecting the 
cae bones of game, and generally of the animals which they eat, 
the bones is a belief that, if the bones are preserved, they will in 
eee course of time be reclothed with flesh, and thus the animal 
they killin will come to life again. It is, therefore, clearly for the 
order that 


theanimals interest of the hunter to leave the bones intact, since to 
maycome destroy them would be to diminish the future supply of 
AN game. Many of the Minnetaree Indians “believe that the 
bones of those bisons which they have slain and divested of 
flesh rise again clothed with renewed flesh, and quickened 
with life, and become fat, and fit for slaughter the succeeding 
June.”* Hence on the western prairies of America, the 
skulls of buffaloes may be seen arranged in circles and sym- 
metrical piles, awaiting the resurrection.* After feasting on 
a dog, the Dacotas carefully collect the bones, scrape, wash, 
and bury them, “partly, as it is said, to testify to the dog- 
species, that in feasting upon one of their number no dis- 
respect was meant to the species itself, and partly also from 
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a belief that the bones of the animal will rise and reproduce 
another.”’ Among the Esquimaux of Baffin Land and 
Hudson Bay, when a boy has killed his first seal, his mother 
gathers all the bones and throws them into a seal-hole, 
They think that these bones will become seals which the 
boy will catch in later life? The Yuracares Indians of 
Bolivia are at great pains to collect all the bones of the 
beasts, birds, and fishes which they eat, and to throw them 
into a stream, bury them in the depths of the forest, or burn 
them in the fire, “in order that the animals of the sort killed 
may not be angry and may allow themselves to be killed 
again.”* In sacrificing an animal the Lapps regularly 
put aside the bones, eyes, ears, heart, lungs, sexual parts (if 
the animal was a male), and a morsel of flesh from each limb. 
Then, after eating the remainder of the flesh, they laid the 
bones and the rest in anatomical order in a coffin and buried 
them with the usual rites, believing that the god to whom 
the animal was sacrificed would reclothe the bones with flesh 
and restore the animal to life in Jabme-Aimo, the sub- 
terranean world of the dead. Sometimes, as after feasting 
on a bear, they seem to have contented themselves with thus 
burying the bones.* Thus the Lapps expected the resurrec- 
tion of the slain animal to take place in another world, 
resembling in this respect the Kamtchatkans, who believed 
that every creature, down to the smallest fly, would rise from 
the dead and live underground. On the other hand, the 
North American Indians looked for the resurrection of the 
animals in the present world. The habit, observed especially 
` by Mongolian peoples, of stuffing the skin of a sacrificed 
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animal, or stretching it on a framework,’ points rather to a 


belief in a resurrection of the latter sort. 


The objection 


commonly entertained by primitive peoples to break the 
bones of the animals which they have eaten or sacrificed? 
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274, ii, 182 sg., 214; H. Vambery, 
Das Tiirkenvolk (Leipsic, 1885), pp. 
118 sg. When a fox, the sacred animal 
of the Conchucos in Peru, had been 
killed, its skin was stuffed and set up 
(A. Bastian, Die Culturlander des 
alten Amerika, i. 443). Compare the 
bouphonia, above, pp. 4 599. 

2 At the annual sacrifice of the 
White Dog, the Iroquois were careful 
to strangle the animal without shedding 
its blood or breaking its bones; the 
dog was afterwards burned (L. H. 
Morgan, League of the Iroguots, Ro- 
chester, 1851, p. 210). It is a rule 
with some of the Australian blacks 
that in killing the native bear they 
may not break his bones. They say 
that the native bear once stole all the 
water of the river, and that if they were 
to break his bones or take off his skin 
before roasting him, he would do so 
again (R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of 
Victoria, i. 447 sqq.) Some of the 
Queensland aborigines believe that if 
the bones or skulls of dugong were not 
put away in a heap or otherwise pre- 
served, no more dugong would be 
caught (W. E. Roth, Worth Queens- 
land Ethnography, Bulletin No. 5, 
Brisbane, 1903, p. 27). When the 
Tartars whom Carpini visited killed 
animals for eating, they might not break 
their bones but burned them with fire 
(Carpini, Astoria Mongalorum (Paris, 
1838), cap. iii. § i. 2, p. 620). North 
American Indians might not break the 
bones of the animals which they ate at 
feasts (Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nou- 
velle France, vi. 72). In the war feast 
held by Indian warriors after leaving 
home, a whole animal was cooked and 
had to be all eaten. . No bone of it might 
be broken. After being stripped of the 
flesh the bones were hung on a tree 
(Narrative of the Captivity and Adven- 
tures of John Tanner, London, 1830, 


p- 287). On St. Olaf’s Day (29th 
July) the Karels of Finland kill a lamb, 
without using a knife, and roast it whole. 
None of its bones may be broken. The 
lamb has not been shorn since spring. 
Some of the flesh is placed in a corner 
of the room for the house-spirits, some 
is deposited on the field and beside the 
birch-trees which are destined to be 
used as May-trees next year (W. Mann- 
hardt, Asztike Wald- und Feldkulte, pp. 
160 sg., note). Some of the Esquimaux 
in skinning a deer are careful not to 
break a single bone, and they will not 
break the bones of deer while walrus 
are being hunted (Fr. Boas, ‘‘ The 
Central Eskimo,” Sixth Annual Report 
of the Bureauof Ethnology (Washington, 
1838), pp. 595 sg.). The Innuit (Esqui- 
maux) of Point Barrow, Alaska, care- 
fully preserve unbroken the bones of 
the seals which they have caught and 
return them to the sea, either leaving 
them in an ice-crack far out from the 
land or dropping them through a hole 
in the ice. By doing so they think 
they secure good fortune in the pursuit 
of seals (Report of the International 
Expedition to Point Barrow, Alaska 
(Washington, 1885), p. 40). In this 
last custom the idea probably is ‘that 
the bones will be reclothed with flesh 
and the seals come to life again. The 
Mosquito indians of Central America 
carefully preserved the bones of deer 
and the shells of eggs, lest the deer or 
chickens should die or disappear (H. H. 
Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific 
States, i. 741). In Syria at the present 
time people offer a sacrifice for a boy 
when he is seven days old, and they 
will not break a bone of the victim, 
‘* because they fear that if a bone of the 
sacrifice should be broken, the child’s 
bones would be broken, too” (S. I. 
Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day, Chicago, etc., 1902, p. 178). 
This last may be a later misinterpreta- 
tion of the old custom. For West 
African cases of refusal to break the 
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may be based either on a belief in the resurrection of the 
animals, or on a fear of intimidating other creatures of the 
same species and offending the ghosts of the slain animals. 
The reluctance of North American Indians and Esquimaux 
to let dogs gnaw the bones of animals’ is perhaps only a 
precaution to prevent the bones from being broken. 

We have already seen that some rude races believe in Some 
a resurrection of men” as well as of beasts, and it is quite ie 
natural that people who entertain such a belief should take destroy the 
care of the bones of their dead in order that the original ti 
owners of the bones may have them to hand at the critical order to 
moment. Hence in the Mexican territories of Guazacualco an 
and Yluta, where the Indians thought that the dead would their resur. 
rise again, the bones of the departed were deposited in n 
baskets and hung up on trees, that their spirits might not 


be obliged to grub in the earth for them at the resurrection." 


bones of sacrificial victims, see J. Spieth, 
Die Ewe-Stämme (Berlin, 1906), pp. 
458, 466, 480, 527, 712, 796, 824. 
Amongst the Narrinyeri of South 
Australia, when an animal was being 
cut up, the bystanders used to leap and 
yell as often as a bone was broken, 
thinking that if they did not do so 
their own bones would rot within them 
(A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, p. 763). 

1 Relations des Jésuites, 1634, p. 
25 (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 1858); 
A. Mackenzie, Voyages through the 
Continent of America (London, 1801), 
p. civ. ; J. Dunn, History of the Oregon 
Territory (London, 1844), p. 99; F. 
Whymper, in Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, xxxviii. (1868) 
p- 228; ¢d., in Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society, N.S., vii. (1869) 
p- 174; A. P. Reid, ‘Religious 
Belief of the Ojibois Indians,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, iii. 
(1874) p. 1113; Fr. Boas, ‘‘The 
Central Eskimo,” Sixth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing- 
ton, 1888), p. 596 ; id., ‘‘ The Eskimo 
of Baffin Land and Hudson Bay,” 
Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natural History, xv. (1901) p. 1233 
E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about 
Bering Strait,” Zighteenth Annual 


Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Part i. (Washington, 1899) 
pp. 438 sg. For more examples see 
above, pp. 225, 238 sgg., 242 sg., 
246. After a meal the Indians 
of Costa Rica gather all the bones 
carefully and either burn them or put 
them out of reach of the dogs. See 
W. M. Gabb, On the Indian Tribes 
and Languages of Costa Rica (read 
before the American Philosophical 
Society, 2oth Aug. 1875), p. 520 
(Philadelphia, 1875). The custom of 
burning the bones to prevent the dogs 
getting them does not necessarily contra- 
dict the view suggested in the text.. It 
may be a way of transmitting the bones 
to the spirit-land. The aborigines of 
Australia burn the bones of the animals 
which they eat, but for a different 
reason; they think that if an enemy 
got hold of the bones and burned them 
with charms, it would cause the death 
of the person who had eaten the animal 
(Native Tribes of South Australia, 
Adelaide, 1879, pp. 24, 196). 

2 See Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, pp. 279 599. 

3 A. de Herrera, General History 
of the vast Continent and Islands of 
America, translated by Capt. John 
Stevens (London, 1725-1726), iv. 
126. 


_ Unques- 
tioning 
faith of 
savages in 
the im- 
mortality 
of animals. 


The savage 
faith in 
human im- 
mortality is 
commonly 
supposed to 
be deduced 
from a 
primitive 
theory of 
dreams. 
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On the other hand, the Luritcha tribe of Central Australia, 
who eat their enemics, take steps to prevent their coming to 
life again, which might prove very inconvenient, by destroy- 
ing the bones and especially the skulls of the bodies on 
which they have banqueted.? 


The preceding review of customs observed by savages 
for the conciliation and multiplication of animals which they 
hunt and kill, is fitted to impress us with a lively sense of 
the unquestioning faith which primitive man reposes in the 
immortality of the lower creatures. He appears to assume 
as an axiom too obvious to be disputed that beasts, birds, 
and fishes have souls like his own, which survive the death 
of their bodies and can be reborn in other bodies to be 
again killed and eaten by the hunter. The whole series of 
customs described in the foregoing pages—customs which 
are apt to strike the civilised reader as quaint and absurd— 
rests on this fundamental assumption. A consideration of 
them suggests a doubt whether the current explanation of 
the savage belief in human immortality is adequate to 
account for all the facts. That belief is commonly deduced 
from a primitive theory of dreams. The savage, it is said, 
fails to distinguish the visions of sleep from the realities of 
waking life, and accordingly when he has dreamed of his dead 
friends he necessarily concludes that they have not wholly 
perished, but that their spirits continue to exist in some 
place and some form, though in the ordinary course of 
events they elude the perceptions of his senses. On this 
theory the conceptions, whether gross or refined, whether 
repulsive or beautiful, which savages and perhaps civilised 
men have formed of the state of the departed, would seem 
to be no more than elaborate hypotheses constructed to 
account for appearances in dreams; these towering struc- 
tures, for all their radiant or gloomy grandeur, for all 
the massy strength and solidity with which they present 
themselves to the imagination of many, may turn out on 
inspection to be mere visionary castles built of clouds and 
vapour, which a breath of reason suffices to melt into air. 


1 Baldwin Spencer and F, J. Gillen, Mative Tribes of Central Australia 
(London, 1899), p. 475. 
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But even if we grant for the sake of argument that this 
theory offers a ready explanation of the widespread belief 
in human immortality, it is less easy to see how the theory 
accounts for the corresponding belief of so many races in 
the immortality of the lower animals. In his dreams the 
savage recognises the images of his departed friends by those 
familiar traits of feature, voice, and gesture which char- 
acterised them in life. But can we suppose that he 
recognises dead beasts, birds, and fishes in like manner? 
that their images come before him in sleep with all the 
particular features, the minute individual differences, which 
distinguished them in life from their fellows, so that when 
he sees them he can say to himself, for example, “ This is 
the very tiger that I speared yesterday ; his carcase is dead, 
but his spirit must be still alive”; or, “That is the very salmon 
I caught and ate this morning; I certainly killed his body, 
but clearly I have not succeeded in destroying his soul”? 
No doubt it is possible that the savage has arrived at his 
theory of animal immortality by some such process of 
reasoning, but the supposition seems at least more far- 
fetched and improbable than in the case of human 
immortality. And if we admit the insufficiency of the 
explanation in the one case, we seem bound to admit it, 
though perhaps in a iess degree, in the other case also. In 
short, we conclude that the theory of dreams appears to be 
hardly enough by itself to account for the widespread belief in 
the immortality of men and animals; dreams have probably 
done much to confirm that belief, but would they suffice to 
originate it? We may reasonably doubt it. 

Accordingly we are driven to cast about for some more 
adequate explanation of this prevalent and deeply rooted per- 
suasion. In search of such an explanation perhaps we need 
go no further than the sense of life which every man feels in 
his own breast! We have seen that to the savage death 
presents itself not as a natural necessity but as a lamentable 
accident or crime that cuts short an existence which, but for 
it, might have lasted for ever.” Thus arguing apparently from 
his own sensations he conceives of life as an indestructible 


1 For this suggestion I am indebted by my friend Professor G. F. Stout. 
to a hint thrown out in conversation 2 See The Dying God, p. 1. 
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kind of energy, which when it disappears in one form must 
necessarily reappear in another, though in the new form it 
need not be immediately perceptible by us; in other words, 
he infers that death does not destroy the vital principle 
nor even the conscious personality, but that it merely 
transforms both of them into other shapes, which are not 
the less real because they commonly elude the evidence 
of our senses. If I am right in thus interpreting the 
thought of primitive man, the savage view of the nature 
of life singularly resembles the modern scientific doctrine 
of the conservation of energy. According to that doctrine, 
no material energy ever perishes or is even diminished ; 
when it seems to suffer diminution or extinction, all that 
happens is that a portion or the whole of it has been 
transmuted into other shapes which, though qualitatively 
different from, are quantitatively equivalent to, the energy in 
its original form. In short, if we listen to science, nothing 
in the physical world is ever lost, but all things are per- 
petually changing: the sum of energy in the universe is 
constant and invariable, though it undergoes ceaseless 
transformations.’ A similar theory of the indestructibility 
of energy is implicitly applied by the savage to explain the 
phenomena of life and death, and logically enough he does 
not limit the application to human beings but extends it 
to the lower animals. Therein he shews himself a better 
reasoner than his civilised brother, who commonly embraces 
with avidity the doctrine of human immortality but rejects 
with scorn, as derogatory to human dignity, the idea that 
animals have immortal souls. And when he attempts to 
confirm his own cherished belief in a life after death by 
appealing to similar beliefs among savages and inferring 


from them a natural instinct 


1 The principle of the conservation 
of energy is clearly stated and illus- 
trated by Balfour Stewart in his book 
The Conservation of Energy, Fourth 
Edition (London, 1877). The writer 
does not countenance the view that 
life is a form of energy distinct from 
and independent of physical and chemi- 
cal forces; he regards a living being 
simply as a very delicately constructed 


of immortality, it is well to 


machine in which the natural forces 
are in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
To avoid misapprehension it may be 
well to add that I do not pretend to 
argue either for or against the theory 
of life which appears to be implicitly 
adopted by the savage; my aim is 
simply to explain, not to justify or con- 
demn, the mental attitude of primitive 
man towards these profound problems, 
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remind him that, if he stands by that appeal, he must, like 
the savage, consistently extend the privilege of immortality 
to the despised lower animals; for surely it is improper for 
him to pick and choose his evidence so as to suit his 
prepossessions, accepting those parts of the savage creed 
which tally with his own and rejecting those which do not. 
On logical and scientific grounds he seems bound to believe 
either more or less: he must hold that men and animals 
are alike immortal or that neither of them is so. 


We have seen that many savages look forward to a The resur- 
joyful resurrection of men and beasts, if only a proper es 
care is taken of their skeletons; the same old bones, they tales and 
imagine, will do duty over again in the next life, when page 
they have been decently clad in a new garment of flesh. 

This quaint fancy is reflected in many popular tales; not 
uncommonly the animal or man in the story comes to life 
lame of a limb, because one of his bones has been eaten, 
broken, or lost? In a Magyar tale, the hero is cut in pieces, 
but the serpent-king lays the bones together in their proper 
order, and washes them with water, whereupon the hero revives. 
His shoulder-blade, however, has been lost, so the serpent- 
king supplies its place with one of gold and ivory.? Such 
stories, as Mannhardt has seen, explain why Pythagoras, 
who claimed to have lived many lives, one after the other, 
was said to have exhibited his golden leg as a proof of his 
supernatural pretensions.” Doubtless he explained that at 
one of his resurrections a leg had been broken or mislaid, 
and that he had replaced it, like Miss Kilmansegg, with 
one of gold. Similarly, when the murdered Pelops was 
restored to life, the shoulder which Demeter had eaten was 
made good with one of ivory,* which was publicly exhibited 


1 W, Mannhardt, Germanische My- (1888) pp. 30 sg. In folk-tales, as in 
then (Berlin, 1858), pp. 57-743 7@., primitive custom, the blood is sometimes 
Baumkultus, p. 116; C. L. Rochholz, not allowed to fall on the ground. See 
Deutscher Glaube und Brauch (Berlin, E. Cosquin, /.¢. 

1867), i. 219 sgqg.3 J. Curtin, AZths 2 W. Mannhardt, Germantsche My- 
and Folk-lore of Ireland (London, N.D.), then, p. 66. 

pp- 45 sg.; E. Cosquin, Contes popu- 3 Jamblichus, Veta Pythag. 92, 135, 
laires de Lorraine (Paris, N.D.), ii. 25; 1403 Porphyry, Vita Pythag, 28. 

E. S. Hartland, ‘‘The Physicians of 4 Pindar, Olymp. i. 37 sgg., with 
Myddfai,” Archaeological Review, i, the Scholiast. 
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at Elis down to historical times.! The story that one of the 
members of the mangled Osiris was eaten by fish, and that, 
when Isis collected his scattered limbs, she replaced the 
missing member with one of wood, may perhaps belong to 
the same circle of beliefs. 

There is a certain rule observed by savage hunters and 
fishers which, enigmatical at first sight, may possibly be 
explained by this savage belief in resurrection. A traveller 
in America in the early part of the nineteenth century was 
told by a half-breed Choctaw that the Indians “had an obscure 
story, somewhat resembling that of Jacob wrestling with an 
angel ; and that the full-blooded Indians always separate the 
sinew which shrank, and that it is never seen in the venison ex- 
posed for sale; he did not know what they did with it. His 
elder brother, whom I afterwards met, told me that they eat it 
as a rarity ; but I have also heard, though on less respectable 
authority, that they refrain from it, like the ancient Jews. 
A gentleman, who had lived on the Indian frontier, or in the 
nation, for ten or fifteen years, told me that he had often 
been surprised that the Indians always detached this sinew ; 
but it had never occurred to him to inquire the reason.” ° 
James Adair, who knew the Indians of the South-Eastern 
States intimately, and whose absurd theories appear not to 
have distorted his view of the facts, observes that “ when in 
the woods, the Indians cut a small piece out of the lower 
part of the thighs of the deer they kill, lengthways and pretty 
deep. Among the great number of venison-hams they bring 
to our trading-houses, I do not remember to have observed 
one without it. . . . And I have been assured by a gentle- 
man of character, who is now an inhabitant of South 
Carolina, and well acquainted with the customs of the 
northern Indians, that they also cut a piece out of the thigh 
of every deer they kill, and throw it away; and reckon it 
such a dangerous pollution to eat it as to occasion sickness 
and other misfortunes of sundry kinds, especially by spoiling 
their guns from shooting with proper force and direction.” 4 


1 Pliny, Wat. Hist, xxviii. 34. 3 Adam Hodgson, Letters from 
i 2 Plutarch, Jsds et Osíris, 18. This North America (London, 1824), i. 244. 
is one of the sacred stories which the 4 J. Adair, History of the American 


pious Herodotus (ii. 48) concealed and Zndians (London, 1775), pp. 137 sg. 
the pious Plutarch divulged, This writer, animated by a curious 
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In more recent times the statement of Adair’s informant Story told 

has been confirmed by a French missionary, who has also a 
published the “obscure story ” to which the English traveller explain the 
Hodgson refers. The Loucheux and Hare-skin Indians who ““*°™ 
roam the bleak steppes and forests that stretch from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the Rocky Mountains, and northward to the 
frozen sea, are forbidden by custom to eat the sinew of the 
legs of animals. To explain this custom they tell the fol- 
lowing “sacred story.” Once upon a time a man found a 
burrow of porcupines, and going down into it after the 
porcupines he lost his way in the darkness, till a kind giant 
called “ He who sees before and behind” released him by 
cleaving open the earth. So the man, whose name was 
“Fireless and Homeless,” lived with the kind giant, and 
the giant hunted elans and beavers for him, and carried him 
about in the sheath of his flint knife. “But know, my son,” 
said the giant, “that he who uses the sky as his head is 
angry with me, and has sworn my destruction. If he slays 
me the clouds will be tinged with my blood; they will be 
red with it, probably.” Then he gave the man an axe made 
of the tooth of a gigantic beaver, and went forth to meet his 
foe. But from under the ice the man heard a dull muffled 
sound. It was a whale which was making this noise because 
it was naked and cold. Warned by the man, the giant went 
toward the whale, which took human shape, and rushed upon 
the giant. It was the wicked giant, the kind giant’s enemy. 
The two struggled together for a long time, till the kind 
giant cried, “Oh, my son! cut, cut the sinew of the leg.” 
The man cut the sinew, and the wicked giant fell down and 
was slain. That is why the Indians do not eat the sinew of 
the leg. Afterwards, one day the sky suddenly flushed a 
fiery red, so Fireless and Homeless knew that the kind giant 
was no more, and he wept.’ 


though not uncommon passion for dis- 
covering the ten lost tribes of Israel, 
imagined that he detected the missing 
Hebrews disguised under the red skins 
and beardless faces of the American 
Indians. 


1 É., Petitot, Monographie des Dènè- 
Dindjie (Paris, 1876), pp. 77, 81 sg. ; 


id., Traditions indiennes du Canada 
Nord-ouest (Paris, 1886), pp. 132 599.5 
compare pp. 41, 76, 213, 264. The 
story is told in a briefer form, though 
without any reference to the custom, by 
another French missionary. See the 
letter of Mgr. Tache, in Annales de la 
Propagation de la Fot, xxiv. (1852) pp. 


336 sg. 
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This myth, it is almost needless to observe, does not 
really explain the custom. People do not usually ob- 
because on a particular occasion a mythical 

ine thigħ being is said to have acted in a certain way. But, on 
seemstobe the contrary, they very often invent myths to explain 


The 

custom of 
cutting out 
the sinew of serve a custom 


ao why they practise certain customs. Dismissing, therefore, 
ciple of the story of Fireless and Homeless as a myth invented to 
thee. explain why the Indians abstain from eating a particular 
magic. sinew, it may be suggested’ that the original reason for 


observing the custom was a belief that the sinew in question 
was necessary to reproduction, and that deprived of it the 
slain animals could not come to life again and stock the 
steppes and prairies either of the present world or of the 
spirit land. We have seen that the resurrection of animals 
is a common article of savage faith, and that when the Lapps 
bury the skeleton of the male bear in the hope of its resur- 
rection they are careful to bury the genital parts along with it. 
However, subsequent enquiries make it probablethat the Indian 
practice of cutting out the hamstring of deer has no other ob- 
ject than that of preventing eaters of venison from going lame. 
Among the Cherokee, we are told, “on killing a deer the 
hunter always makes an incision in the hind quarter and 
removes the hamstring, because this tendon, when severed, 
draws up into the flesh; ergo, any one who should un- 
fortunately partake of the hamstring would find his limbs 


drawn up in the same manner. 


1 The first part of this suggestion is 
due to my friend W. Robertson Smith. 
See his Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites* (London, 1894), p. 380, note 
I. The Faleshas, a Jewish sect of 
Abyssinia, after killing an animal for 
food, ‘‘ carefully remove the vein from 
the thighs with its surrounding flesh.” 
See Halévy, ‘‘ Travels in Abyssinia,” 
in Publications of the Society of Hebrew 
Literature, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 
220. Caffre men will not eat the 
sinew of the thigh; ‘‘it is carefully 
cut out and sent to the principal boy at 
the kraal, who with his companions 
consider it as their right.” See Col. 
Maclean, Xafir Laws and Customs 
(Cape Town, 1866), p. 151. Gallas who 
pride themselves on their descent will 


”2? Thus the superstition 


not eat the flesh of the biceps; the 
reasons assigned for the custom are 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory. See 
Ph. Paulitschke, Ethnographie Nordost- 
Afrikas: die materielle Cultur der 
Danékil, Galla und Somål (Berlin, 
1893), p. 154. When the Bushmen 
kill a hare, they cut out a sinew of 
the thigh and will not eat it, alleging 
as their reason that the hare was once 
a man, and that this particular sinew 
is still human flesh. See W. H. I. 
Bleek and L. C. Lloyd, Specimens of 
Bushman Folklore (London, 1911), 
pp. xxxix., 60 sg., 63. 

2 J. Mooney, ‘*Sacred Formulas of 
the Cherokees,” Seventh Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology (Wash- 
ington, 1891), p. 323. Compare id., 
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seems to rest on the common principle of homoeopathic 
or imitative magic, that an eater infects himself with the 


qualities of the animal of whose flesh he partakes. 


Many 


instances of the application of that principle have met us 


already.’ 


But some hunters hamstring the game for a different Some 


purpose ; they hope thereby to prevent the dead beast or its 


hunters 
hamstring 


ghost from getting up and running away. This is the motive the dead 


alleged for the practice by Koui hunters in Laos; they 


game in 
order to 


think that the spells which they utter in the chase may lose lame the 


ghosts 


their magical virtue, and that the slaughtered animal may ¢f the 
consequently come to life again and escape. To prevent that animals. 
catastrophe they therefore hamstring the beast as soon as 


they have butchered it.? 


When an Esquimau of Alaska has 


killed a fox, he carefully cuts the tendons of all the animal’s 
legs in order to prevent the ghost from reanimating the body 


and walking about? 


only measure which the prudent savage adopts for the sake o 


But hamstringing the carcase is not the Some 


f Savages put 
out the eyes 


disabling the ghost of his victim. In old days, when the Aino of dead 


went out hunting and killed a fox first, they took care to tie 


game in 
order per- 


its mouth up tightly in order to prevent the ghost of the haps to 


blind the 


animal from sallying forth and warning its fellows against ghosts 


the approach of the hunter.* 


The Gilyaks of the Amoor of the 


animals, 


River put out the eyes of the seals they have killed, lest the 
ghosts of the slain animals should know their slayers and 


avenge their death by spoiling the seal-hunt. 


The custom 


of putting out the eyes of slaughtered animals appears to be 
not uncommon among primitive peoples, and we may suspect 
that even where a different reason is alleged for it, the true 


s: Myths of the Cherokee,” Nineteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Parti. (Washing- 
ton, 1900) pp. 267, 447. In the last 
of these passages the writer quotes 
Buttrick, Antiquities, p. 12, as follows: 
‘©The Indians never used to eat a 
certain sinew in the thigh. . . . Some 
say that if they eat of the sinew they 
will have cramp in it on attempting to 
run. It is said that once a woman had 
cramp in that sinew, and therefore 
none must eat it.” 
1 See above, pp. 138 sgg. 


2 É. Aymonier, Notes sur le Laos 
(Saigon, 1885), p. 23. 

3 E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Zighteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Part i. (Wash- 
ington, 1899) p. 423. 

4 Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and 
their Folk-lore (London, 1901), p. 
504. 

6 L. von Schrenck, Reisen und 
Forschungen im Amur- Lande, iii. 
546. 
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original motive was to blind the dangerous ghost of the 
injured creature, and so to incapacitate it for retaliating on 
the slayer. Thus, when a Samoyed has killed a wild rein- 
deer, one of the first things he does is to cut out the eyes 
and throw them away “in order to ensure a good bag in 
future”; and he buries the eyes in some place where no 
woman or adult girl is likely to step over them, since that 
also would spoil his luck in the chase.’ Among the tribes 
of South-east Africa hunters pluck out the right eye of any 
animal they have killed and pour a charmed medicine into 
the empty socket?” Among the Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia a man whose daughter has just arrived 
at puberty may not hunt or trap for a month, or he will 
have no luck. Moreover, he should cut off the head of the 
first grouse he snares, pluck out the eyes, and insert two 
small roots of the Zygadenus elegans Pursch. in the orbits and 
another in its mouth, and having done so he ought to 
hang up the bird’s head above his pillow. If he neglects 
these precautions, he will not be able to snare any more 
grouse or other small game No doubt the ceremonial 
pollution contracted by his daughter at this critical period 
of her life is supposed to infect the hunter and render 
him unacceptable to the game;* hence it seems a mere 
elementary dictate of prudence to hoodwink the grouse 
effectually by putting out their eyes. Sometimes, per- 
haps, the cutting out of the eyes of fierce and powerful 
animals may be a rational, not a superstitious, precaution. 
Thus the Kamtchatkans, who stab with knives the eyes 
of slain bears before they cut the carcases up, allege as 
their reason for doing so that bears which seem to be dead 


1 P, S. Pallas, Rezse durch verschie- 
dene Provinzen des Russischen Reichs 
(St. Petersburg, 1771-1776), ili. 70. 


Bering Strait a girl at puberty is con- 
sidered unclean. ‘*A peculiar atmo- 
sphere is supposed to surround her at 


2 Rev. J. Macdonald, Light in 
Africa, Second Edition (London, 
1890), p. 171. 

3 J. Teit, Zhe Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia, p. 317 (The 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoir 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History, April, 1900). 
the 


$ So among Esquimaux of 


this time, and if a young man should 
come near enough for it to touch him 
it would render him visible to every 
animal he might hunt, so that his 
success as a hunter would be gone.” 
See E. W. Nelson, “The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Eighteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Part i, (Wash- 
ington, 1899) p. 291. 
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of their wounds will sometimes revive and kill their would-be 
killers? 

It appears to be a common custom with savage hunters 
to cut out the tongues of the animals which they kill. On 
the analogy of the foregoing customs we may conjecture that 
the removal of the tongues is sometimes a precaution to 
prevent the ghosts of the creatures from telling their sad 
fate to their sympathising comrades, the living animals of 
the same sort, who would naturally be frightened, and 
so keep out of the hunters way. Thus, for example, 
Omaha hunters remove the tongue of a slain buffalo 
through an opening made in the animal’s throat. The 
tongues thus removed are sacred and may not touch any 
tool or metal except when they are boiling in the kettles at 
the sacred tent. They are eaten as sacred food.? Indian 
bear-hunters cut out what they call the bear’s little tongue (a 
fleshy mass under the real tongue) and keep it for good luck 
in hunting or burn it to determine, from its crackling and 
so on, whether the soul of the slain bear is angry with them 
or not.2 In folk-tales the hero commonly cuts out the tongue 
of the wild beast which he has slain and preserves it as a 
token. The incident serves to shew that the custom was a 
common one, since folk-tales reflect with accuracy the customs 
and beliefs of a primitive age* On the other hand, the 


1 P. Dobell, Travels in Kamtchatka 
and Siberia (London, 1830), i. 19. 

2 Rev, J. Owen Dorsey, ‘‘ Omaha 
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schatz (Munich, 1876), p. 114; R. 
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Märchen (Leipsic, 1870), ii. 230; 
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53; J. C. Poestion, Lapplandische 
Atärchen (Vienna, 1886), pp. 231 sg. 3 
A. F. Chamberlain, in Zzghth Report 
on the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p- 35 (separate reprint from the Report 
of the British Association for 1892); 
I. V. Zingerle, Kinder und Haus- 
mirchen aus Tirol? (Gera, 1870), No. 
25, p. 127; A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen, Märchen und 
Gebräuche (Leipsic, 1848), p. 342; 
S. Grundtvig, Dänische Volksmärchen, 
übersetzt von W. Leo (Leipsic, 1878), 
p. 289 ; A. Leskien und K. Brugmann, 
Litauische Volkslieder und Märchen 
(Strasburg, 1882), pp. 405 57., 409 sg. 5 
A. und A. Schott, Walachische Maer- 
chen (Stuttgart and Tübingen), No. 10, 
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Tongues of tongues of certain animals, as the otter and the eagle, are 


a. torn out and sometimes worn round their necks by Thlinkeet 


toconfer and Haida shamans as a means of conferring superhuman 
pP knowledge and power on their possessors? In particular, an 
knowledge otter’s tongue is supposed to convey a knowledge of “the 
citer language of all inanimate objects, of birds, animals, and other 
possessors. Jiving creatures” to the shaman, who wears it in a little bag 


hung round his neck.? When a Galla priest sacrifices an 
animal and decides that the omens are favourable, he cuts 
out the tongue, sticks his thumb through it, and so flays the 
animal In certain cases Gallas cut out the tongues of oxen 
and wear them on their heads as tokens.* In Bohemia a fox’s 
tongue is worn as an amulet to make a timid person bold ;° 
in Oldenburg and Belgium it is a remedy for erysipelas.® In 
Bohemia the tongue of a male snake, if cut from the living 
animal on St. George’s Eve and placed under a person’s 
tongue, will confer the gift of eloquence.” The Homeric 
Greeks cut out the tongues of sacrificial victims and burned 
them.2 According to some accounts, the tongues of the 
victims were assigned by the Greeks to Hermes, as the 
god of speech, or to his human representatives the heralds. 


p. 142; Chr. Schneller, Märchen und 
Sagen aus Wailschtzrol (Innsbruck, 
1867), No. 39, pp. 116 sg. ; G. Basile, 
Pentamerone, übertragen von F. Lieb- 
recht (Breslau, 1846), i. 99; P. Sébillot, 
Contes Populaires de la Haute-Bretagne 
(Paris, 1885), No. 11, p. 80; E. 
Cosquin, Contes Populaires de Lorraine 
(Paris, N.D.), i. p. 613; J. Hialtrich, 
Deutsche Volksmarchen aus dem Sachsen- 
lande in Siebenbiirgen* (Vienna and 
Hermannstadt, 1885), No. 24, pp. 104 
sqq. ; Grimm, Household Tales, No. 60. 
The incident often occurs in the type 
of tale analysed by Mr. E. S. Hartland 
in his Legend of Perseus (vol. i. pp. 12, 
17, 18, etc. ; vol. iii. pp. 6, 7, 8, etc.). 
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in Journal of American Folk-lore, i. 
(1888) p. 218. 

2 See W. H. Dall, ‘* Masks and 
Labrets,” Third Annual Report of 
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425; Ivan Petroff, Report on the 
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5 J. V. Grohmann, Adberglauben und 
Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mühren 
(Prague and Leipsic, 1864), p. 54, § 354. 

6 L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg 
(Oldenburg, 1867), ii 94, § 381; 
E. Monseur, in Revue de P Histoire des 
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On the principles of sympathetic magic we might expect 
that heralds should taste the tongues of sacrificial vic- 
tims to strengthen their voices, or to acquire the gift of 
tongues.’ 

The conjecture that the practice of cutting out the tongues 
of dead animals may sometimes be a precaution to prevent 
their ghosts from telling tales, is to some extent confirmed 
by a ceremony which the Bechuanas used to observe after a 
battle. It was customary with them on these occasions to 
sacrifice a fine black ox, called the expiatory victim (pekon), 
cut off the tip of its tongue, and extract one of its eyes 
together with a piece of the hamstring and a piece of the 
principal tendon of the shoulder ; and the severed parts were 
afterwards carefully fried, along with some medicinal herbs, 
in a horn by a medicine-man. The reasons for thus mutilat- 
ing the animal were explained by a native to two French 
missionaries. “If we cut out and purify the victim’s tongue,” 
said he, “the motive is to induce the guardian deities to 
prevent the enemy from speaking ill of us. We ask also 
that the sinews of their feet and hands may fail them in the 
battle ; and that their eyes may not cast a covetous look on 
our herds.”? In this custom the sacrificial ox appears to be 
treated as the ceremonial equivalent of the enemy ; accord- 
ingly by cutting out its tongue you obviously prevent your 
enemy from cursing you, for how can he curse you if he has 
no tongue? Similarly, by hamstringing the beast you ensure 
that the legs and arms of your adversary will fail him in the 
battle, and by gouging out the ox’s eye you make perfectly 
certain that the foe will never be able to cast a longing eye 
on your fat beeves. Thus for all practical purposes the 
mutilation of the ox is quite as effective as the mutilation of 
the enemy’s dead, which is sometimes practised by savages 
from similar superstitious motives. For example, on the 
return from a field of battle the Baganda used to cut up one or 
two of the enemy’s dead, scoop out the eyes, cut off the ears, 
and lay the limbs on the road taken by the returning army “to 
Paroemiographi Graeci, ed. Leutsch et~ 2 T. Arbousset et F. Daumas, Re- 
Schneidewin, i. 415, No. 100. lation d'un Voyage d Exploration au 

1 See further H. Gaidoz, ‘‘Les Lan- Nord-est de la Coloniedu Cap de Bonne- 


gues coupées,” Mélusine, iii. (1886-87)  Lspérance (Paris, 1842), pp. 562- 
coll, 303-207 ; E. Monseur, vc. cit. 564. 
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prevent evil following them.”* The nature of the evil which 


the Baganda warriors feared to incur if they did not mutilate 
the dead in this fashion, is not mentioned, but we may con- 
jecture that by gouging out the eyes and ears of their 
slain foes they hoped to make their angry ghosts blind 
and deaf; or perhaps, upon the principles of homoeopathic 
magic, they counted on maiming their living foes in like 
manner. Some of the aborigines of Australia cut off the 
thumbs of their dead enemies in order that their ghosts may 
not be able to throw spears.” Other Australian tribes burn 
off the thumb nails of their own dead to prevent the poor 
ghost from scratching a way for himself out of the grave.® 
When the Tupi Indians of Brazil killed and ate a prisoner, 
“the thumb was cut off because of its use in archery, an art 
concerning which they were singularly superstitious ; what 
was done with it does not appear, except that it was not 
eaten like the rest.”* Perhaps these Indians, like the 
Australians, thought by this mutilation to disarm the 
dangerous ghost of their victim. When any bad man died, 
the Esquimaux of Bering Strait used to cut the sinews of 
his arms and legs, “in order to prevent the shade from 
returning to the body and causing it to walk at night asa 
ghoul.”® In Travancore the ghosts of men who have been 
hanged for murder are particularly dreaded ; so in order to 
incapacitate them from roaming about and attacking people, 
it used to be customary to slice off a criminal’s heels with a 
sword or hamstring him at the moment when he swung free 
from the ladder. The Omaha Indians used to slit the soles 
of a man who had been killed by lightning in order to 
prevent his ghost from walking.’ Among the Awemba of 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘*‘ Further Notes 
on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxii. (1902) p. 60. 
This custom appears not to be men- 
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2 A. Oldfield, ‘On the Aborigines 
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iii, (1865) p. 287. 
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(Melbourne and London, 1886), i. 348, 
381. 


t R. Southey, History of Brazil, 
vol. i. Second Edition (London, 1822), 
B- 231. 

5 E. W. Nelson, “The Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,’ Eighteenth An- 
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Ethnology, part i, (Washington, 1899) 
Pp. 423. 

8 Rev, S. Mateer, Zhe Land of 
Charity (London, 1871), pp. 203 sg. 

T Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, ‘* A Study 
of Siouan Cults,” Zleventh Annual 
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Northern Rhodesia murderers often inflicted shocking mutila- 
tions on the bodies of their victims. “This was done, it is 
said, to prevent the spirit of the murdered person from 
exacting vengeance, and even if only the joint of the first or 
the little finger were cut off, such mutilation would suffice 
for this purpose.” ’ These examples suggest that many other 
mutilations which savages practise on their dead enemies 
may spring, not from the blind fury of hatred, but from 
a cool calculation of the best mode of protecting them- 
selves against the very natural resentment of the ghosts ; 
by mutilating the corpse they apparently hope to maim the 
ghost and so to render him incapable of harming them. 
At all events it appears that in certain circumstances some 
savages treat the dead bodies of men and beasts much alike, 
by hamstringing them in order to prevent their ghosts from 
getting up and walking. So consistent and impartial is the 
primitive philosopher in his attitude to the spirit world. 


1 C. Gouldsbury and H, Sheane, Zhe Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia 
(London, 1911), p. 126. , 
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THE PROPITIATION OF VERMIN BY FARMERS 


§ 1. The Enemies of the Crops 


BESIDES the animals which primitive man dreads for their 
strength and ferocity, and those which he reveres on account 


whichinfest of the benefits which he expects from them, there is another 


crops and 
cattle in 
Europe, 


class of creatures which he sometimes deems it necessary to 
conciliate by worship and sacrifice. These are the vermin 
that infest his crops and his cattle. To rid himself of these 
deadly foes the farmer has recourse to many superstitious 
devices, of which, though some are meant to destroy 
or intimidate the vermin, others aim at propitiating them 
and persuading them by fair means to spare the fruits of 
the earth and the herds. Thus Esthonian peasants, in the 
island of Oesel, stand in great awe of the weevil, an insect 
which is exceedingly destructive to the grain. They give it 
a fine name, and if a child is about to kill a weevil they say, 
“Don’t do it; the more we hurt him, the more he hurts us.” 
If they find a weevil they bury it in the earth instead of 
killing it. Some even put the weevil under a stone in the 
field and offer corn to it. They think that thus it is appeased 
and does less harm." Amongst the Saxons of Transylvania, 
in order to keep sparrows from the corn, the sower begins by 
throwing the first handful of seed backwards over his head, 
saying, “That is for you, sparrows.” To guard the corn 
against the attacks of leaf-flies (Erdfö%e) he shuts his eyes 
and scatters three handfuls of oats in different directions. 
Having made this offering to the leaf-flies he feels sure that 

1 J. B. Holzmayer, ‘Osiliana,” schen Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, vii. Heft 
Verhandlungen der gelehrten Estni- 2 (Dorpat, 1872), p. 105 note. 
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they will spare the corn. A Transylvanian way of securing 
the crops against all birds, beasts, and insects, is this: after 
he has finished sowing, the sower goes once more from end 
to end of the field imitating the gesture of sowing, but with 
an empty hand. As he does so he says, “I sow this for the 
animals; I sow it for everything that flies and creeps, that 
walks and stands, that sings and springs, in the name of 
God the Father, etc.”! The Huzuls of the Carpathians 
believe that the bite of the weasel is poisonous and that the 
animal commits ravages on the cattle. Yet they take care 
never to kill a weasel, lest the surviving kinsfolk of the 
deceased should avenge his death on the herds of his 
murderer. They even celebrate a festival of weasels either 
on St. Matthew’s day (gth August, old style, 21st August, 
new style), or on St. Catherine’s day (24th November, old 
style, 6th December, new style), On that day no work 
may be done, lest the weasels should harm the herds? The 
following is a German way of freeing a garden from cater- 
pillars. After sunset or at midnight the mistress of the 
house, or another female member of the family, walks all 
round the garden dragging a broom after her. She must 
not look behind her, and must keep murmuring, “ Good 
evening, Mother Caterpillar, you shall come with your 
husband to church.” The garden gate is left open till 
the following morning’ 

The attempts thus made by European peasants to 
mollify the rage and avert the ravages of vermin have their 
counterpart in the similar observances of savages. When 
the Matabele find caterpillars in their fields they put an ear of 
corn in a calabash, fill the vessel up with caterpillars, and set it 
down on a path leading to another village, hoping thus to 
induce the insects to migrate thither.* The Yabim of German 
New Guinea imagine that the caterpillars and worms which 
infest their fields of taro are animated by the souls of 

1 G. A. Heinrich, Agrarische Sitten Ostkarpaten,” Globus, Ixix. (1906) p. 
und Gebräuche unter den Sachsen 387. 
Siebenbiirgens (Hermannstadt, 1880), 3 E. Krause, “‘ Aberglaubische Kuren 
pp- 15 sg. und sonstiger Aberglaube in Berlin,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, xv. (1883) 
2R, F. Kaindl, Die Huzulen 


P. 93. 
(Vienna, 1894), pp. 79, 103; id., 4 L. Decle, Three Years in Savage 
‘© Viehzucht und Viehzauber in den Africa (London, 1898), p. 160. 
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the human dead ; hence in order to rid the crops of these 
vermin they politely request the insects to leave the fields 
and repair to the village. “Ye locusts, worms, and cater- 
pillars,” they say, “who have died or hanged yourselves, 
or have been killed by a falling log or devoured by a shark, 
go into the village.” There is a certain ant whose de- 
structive ravages are dreaded by the people of Nias, 
Generally they wage war on it by means of traps and other 
devices; but at the time of the rice-harvest they cease to 
call the insect by its common name, and refer to it under the 
title of Sibaia, a good spirit who is supposed to protect the 
crop from harm.? In South Mirzapur, when locusts threaten 
to eat up the fruits of the earth, the people catch one, 
decorate his head with a spot of red lead, salaam to him, 
and let him go. After these civilities he immediately 
departs along with his fellows? Among the Wajagga of 
German East Africa sorcerers attempt to rid the fields 
of locusts by catching one of the insects, tying its legs 
together, and letting it fly away, after charging the creature 
to lead the swarm to the lands of a neighbouring and hostile 
chief.* The Wagogo, another tribe of German East Africa, 
catch one of the birds which infest their gardens, and, having 
drenched it with a charmed stuff, they release the bird in 
the hope that it may entice all its companions away into 
the forest." 

Sometimes in dealing with vermin the farmer aims: at 
hitting a happy mean between excessive rigour on the one 
hand and weak indulgence on the other; kind but firm, he 
tempers severity with mercy. An ancient Greek treatise on 
farming advises the husbandman who would rid his lands of 
mice to act thus: “Take a sheet of paper and write on it as 
follows: ‘I adjure you, ye mice here present, that ye neither 
injure me nor suffer another mouse to do so. I give you 
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yonder field’ (here you specify the field); ‘but if ever I 
catch you here again, by the Mother of the Gods I will rend 
you in seven pieces.’ Write this, and stick the paper on an 
unhewn stone in the field before sunrise, taking care to keep 
the written side up.”* In the Ardennes they say that to 
get rid of rats you should repeat the following words: “ Erat 
verbum, apud Deum vestrum. Male rats and female rats, I 
conjure you, by the great God, to go out of my house, out of 
all my habitations, and to betake yourselves to such and such 
a place, there to end your days. Decretis, reversis et desem- 
barassis virgo potens, clemens, justitiae? Then write the 
same words on pieces of paper, fold them up, and place one 
of them under the door by which the rats are to go forth, 
and the other on the road which they are to take. This 
exorcism should be performed at sunrise.” Some years ago 
an American farmer was reported to have written a civil 
letter to the rats, telling them that his crops were short, that 
he could not afford to keep them through the winter, that he 
had been very kind to them, and that for their own good he 
thought they had better leave him and go to some of his 
neighbours who had more grain. This document he pinned 
to a post in his barn for the rats to read? The mouse 
is one of the most dreaded enemies of the rice-crop in 
Celebes. Many therefore are the prayers and incantations 
which prudent farmers resort to for the purpose of keeping 
the vermin from their fields. Thus, for example, a man 
will run round his field, saying, “ Pruner is your name. 
Creep not through my rice. Be blind and deaf. Creep 
not through my rice. If you must creep through rice, 
go and creep through other rice.” The following formula is 
equally effective: “Pruner is your real name. Mouse is 
your by-name. Down in the evening land is the stone 
on which you ought to sit; in the west, in Java, is your 
abode.” Or again: “O Longtail, Longtail, eat not my 

1 Geoponica, xiii. 5. According to Provinces de France, Paris and Lyons, 
the commentator, the field assigned to 1846, p. 383). 


the mice is a neighbour's, na it ee 2 A. Meyrac, Traditions, Coutumes, 
a ct waste: ground on the Légendes et Contes des Ardennes 
farmer’s own land, The charm is said Charleville, 1890) ie 

to have been employed formerly in the (Gie 7299) Ps g , 
neighbourhood of Paris (A. de Nore, 3 American Journal of Folk-lore, xi. 
Coutumes, Mythes et Traditions des (1898) p. 161. 
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rice. It is the rice of a prince. It is the field of one who 
is revered”! The Aino of Japan believe that God first 
created rats and mice at Erum kotan, which means “ rat 
place.” Indeed, there are a great many rats and mice 
there even now, and the people of the village worship mice 
and offer them libations and sacred sticks whittled at the 
top into shavings. Grateful for these attentions, the mice 
spare the gardens and will not nibble at the roots and the 
fruits. But if the people omit to worship the mice, or if 
they are rash enough to speak evil of them, the creatures 
are angry and eat up the garden produce. The havoc which 
rats and mice now work in the gardens of the Aino every 
year is attributed to the modern neglect of the people to 
worship the vermin. 

Sometimes the desired object is supposed to be attained 
by treating with high distinction one or two chosen individuals 
of the obnoxious species, while the rest are pursued with 
relentless rigour. In the East Indian island of Bali, the 
mice which ravage the rice-fields are caught in great numbers, 
and burned in the same way that corpses are burned. But 
two of the captured mice are allowed to live, and receive a 
little packet of white linen. Then the people bow down 
before them, as before gods, and let them go. In the 
Kangean archipelago, East Indies, when the mice prove 
very destructful to the rice-crop, the people rid themselves 
of the pest in the following manner. On a Friday, when 
the usual service in the mosque is over, four pairs of mice 
are solemnly united in marriage by the priest. Each pair is 
then shut up in a miniature canoe about a foot long. These 
canoes are filled with rice and other fruits of the earth, and 
the four pairs of mice are then escorted to the sea-shore 
just as if it were a real wedding. Wherever the procession 
passes the people beat with all their might on their rice- 
blocks. On reaching the shore, the canoes, with their little 
inmates, are launched and left to the mercy of the winds and 

1 G. Maan, ‘‘ Eenige mededeelingen 2 Rev. J. Batchelor, 7he Ainu and 
omtrent de zeden en gewoonten der their Folk-lore (London, 1901), p. 
Toerateya ten opzichte van den rijst- 509. 
bouw,” Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- 3 R, van Eck, “Schetsen van het 


Land- en Volkenkunde, xlvi. (1903) eiland Bali,” 7: tijdschrift voor Neder- 
PP. 329 sg. landsch-Indié, N.S., viii. (1879) p. 125. 
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waves, When the farms of the Sea Dyaks or Ibans of Sarawak 
are much pestered by birds and insects, they catch a speci- 
men of each kind of vermin (one sparrow, one grasshopper, 
and so on), put them in a tiny boat of bark well-stocked with 
provisions, and then allow the little vessel with its obnoxious 
passengers to float down the river. If that does not drive 
the pests away, the Dyaks resort to what they deem a 
more effectual mode of accomplishing the same purpose. 
They make a clay crocodile as large as life and set it up in 
the fields, where they offer it food, rice-spirit, and cloth, and 
sacrifice a fowl and a pig before it. Mbollified by these 
attentions, the ferocious animal very soon gobbles up all the 
creatures that devour the crops.” In some parts of Bohemia 
the peasant, though he kills field mice and grey mice without 
scruple, always spares white mice. If he finds a white mouse 
he takes it up carefully, and makes a comfortable bed for it 
in the window ; for if it died the luck of the house would be 
gone, and the grey mice would multiply fearfully in the 
dwelling.? In Albania, if the fields or vineyards are ravaged 
by locusts or beetles, some of the women will assemble with 
dishevelled hair, catch a few of the insects, and march with 
them in a funeral procession to a spring or stream, in which 
they drown the creatures. Then one of the women sings, 
“© locusts and beetles who have left us bereaved,’ and the 
dirge is taken up and repeated by all the women in chorus, 
Thus by celebrating the obsequies of a few locusts and 
beetles, they hope to bring about the death of them all. 
When caterpillars invaded a vineyard or field in Syria, the 
virgins were gathered, and one of the caterpillars was taken 
and a girl made its mother. Then they bewailed and buried 
it. Thereafter they conducted the “mother” to the place 
where the caterpillars were, consoling her, in order that all 
the caterpillars might leave the garden.” On the first of 


1 J. L, van Gennep, ‘ Bijdrage tot 
de kennis van den Kangean-Archipel,” 
Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch-Indié, xlvi. 
(1896) p. r101. 

2 CŒ. Hose and W. McDougall, 
“The Relations between Men and 
Animals in Sarawak “Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxxi, (1901) 


pp. 198 sg. 

3 J. V. Grohmann, Aberglauben und 
Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mähren 
(Prague and Leipsic, 1864), p. 6o, 
§ 405. 

4J. G. von Hahn, Albanesische 
Studien (Jena, 1854), Heft i. p. 157. 

5 Lagarde, Reliquiae jurisecclesiastict 
antiquissimaeé, p. 135. For this passage 
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September, Russian girls “make small coffins of turnips and 
other vegetables, enclose flies and other insects in them, and 
then bury them with a great show of mourning.”* In 
South Africa a plague of caterpillars is removed by a 
number of small Caffre girls, who go singing through the 
fields. They wail as they pass through the languishing 
crops, and thus invoke the aid and pity of some ancestral 
spirits. The mournful rite ends with a dance on a plot of 
ground overlooking the fields.” 

On the shore of Delagoa Bay there thrives a small brown 
beetle which is very destructive to the beans and maize. 
The Baronga call it soonoo. In December or January, 
when the insects begin to swarm, women are sent to collect 
them from the bean-stalks in shells. When they have done 
so, a twin girl is charged with the duty of throwing the 
insects into a neighbouring lake. Accompanied by a woman 
of mature years and carrying the beetles in a calabash, the 
girl goes on her mission without saying a word to any one. 
At her back marches the whole troop of women, their arms, 
waists, and heads covered with grass and holding in their 
hands branches of manioc with large leaves which they wave 
to and fro, while they chant the words, “ Moonoo, go away ! 
Leave our fields! Woonoo, go away! leave our fields!” 
The little girl throws her calabash with the beetles into the 
water without looking behind her, and thereupon the women 
bellow out obscene songs, which they never dare to utter 
except on this occasion and at the ceremony for making 
Tain,” 

Another mode of getting rid of vermin and other noxious 
creatures without hurting their feelings or shewing them 
disrespect is to make images of them. Apollonius of Tyana 
is said to have cleared Antioch of scorpions by making a 


I am indebted to my late friend W. 
Robertson Smith, who kindly translated 
it for me from the Syriac. It occurs in 
the Canons of Jacob of Edessa, of which 
a German translation hasbeen published 
by C. Kayser (Die Canones Jacob’s von 
Edessa übersetzt und erläutert, Leipsic, 
1886; see pp. 25 sg.). 


1 W., R, S. Ralston, Songs of the 


Russian People (London, 1872), p. 
BASS) 
2 Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, a 
Study of Kafir Children (London, 
1906), p. 292. 

3 H. A. Junod, Les Ba-ronga (Neu- 
chatel, 1898), pp. 419 sg. As to the 
rain-making ceremony among the Ba- 
ronga, see Zhe Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 267 sq. 
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bronze image of a scorpion and burying it under a small 
pillar in the middle of the city." Further, it is reported that 
he freed Constantinople from flies by means of a bronze fly, 
and from gnats by means of a bronze gnat.? In the Middle 
Ages Virgil passed for an enchanter and is said to have rid 
Naples of flies and grasshoppers by bronze or copper images 
of these insects; and when the waters of the city were 
infested by leeches, he made a golden leech, which put a 
stop to the plague.* It is reported that a mosque at Fez 
used to be protected against scorpions by an image of a bird 
holding a scorpion in its beak.* An Arab writer tells of 
a golden locust which guarded a certain town from a plague 
of locusts; and he also mentions two brazen oxen which 
checked a murrain among cattle Gregory of Tours tells us 
that the city of Paris used to be free of dormice and serpents, 
but that in his lifetime, while they were cleaning a sewer, 
they found a bronze serpent and a bronze dormouse and 
removed them. “Since then,” adds the good bishop, “ dor- 
mice and serpents without number have been seen in Paris.” ê 
When their land was overrun with mice, the Philistines made 
golden images of the vermin and sent them out of the 
country in a new cart drawn by two cows, hoping that the 
real mice would simultaneously depart.’ So when a swarm 
of serpents afflicted the Israelites in the desert, they made a 
serpent of brass and set it on a pole as a mode of staying 
the plague® 


1 J. Malalas, Chronographia, ed. M. Guizot, Nouvelle Édition (Paris, 


L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), p. 264. 

2 D. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle 
Ages (London, 1895), p. 265. Ihave to 
thank Mr. J..D. May of Merton College, 
Oxford, for this and the following 
references to Comparetti’s book. 

3 D. Comparetti, of. cit. pp. 259, 
293, 341. 

1 E, Doutté, Magie et Religion dans 
Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 1908), p. 


144. 
5 Encyclopaedia Biblica, iv. (London, 
1903) col. 4395. O 
6 Grégoire de Tours, Histoire 
Ecclésiastique des Francs, traduction de 


1874), viii. 33, vol. i p. 514. For 
some stories of the same sort, see J. B. 
Thiers, Traité des Superstitions (Paris, 


1679), pp. 306-308, 


T í Samuel vi. 4-18. The passage 
in which the plague of mice is definitely 
described has been omitted in the 
existing Hebrew text, but is preserved 
in the Septuagint (1 Samuel v. 6, kal 
pécov THs Xwpas airs avepinoav pves). 
See Dean Kirkpatrick’s note on I 
Samuel v. 6 (Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges). 


8 Numbers xxi. 6-9. 
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§ 2. Mouse Apollo and Wolf Apollo 


Some of the Greek gods were worshipped under titles 
derived from the vermin or other pests which they were 
supposed to avert or exterminate. Thus we hear of Mouse 
Apollo} Locust Apollo,? and Mildew Apollo ;* of Locust 
Hercules and Worm-killing Hercules ;* of Foxy Dionysus ;° 
and of Zeus the Fly-catcher or Averter of Flies If we 
could trace all these and similar worships to their origin, 
we should probably find that they were at first addressed, not 
to the high gods as the protectors of mankind, but to the 
baleful things themselves, the mice, locusts, mildew, and so 
forth, with the intention of flattering and soothing them, of 
disarming their malignity, and of persuading them to spare 
their worshippers. We know that the Romans worshipped the 
mildew, the farmer’s plague, under its own proper name.’ 
The ravages committed by mice among the crops both in 
ancient and modern times are notorious,® and according to 


1 Homer, Miad, i. 39, with the zdď., De lingua latina, vi. 16; Ovid, 


Scholia and the comment of Eustathius ; 
Strabo, xiii. 1. 48 and 63; Aelian, 
Nat. Anim. xii. 53; Clement of 
Alexandria, rofreft. ii 39, P. 34, 
ed. Potter; Pausanias, x. 12. 5. 

2 Strabo, xiii. 1. 64 ; Pausanias, i. 
24. 8. 

3 Strabo, xiii. 1. 64; Eustathius, on 
Homer, Miad, i. 39, p. 34; Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graeca- 
rum,? No. 609 (vol. ii. p. 386). 

4 Strabo and Eustathius, //.cc. 

5 Professor W. Ridgeway has pointed 
out that the epithet Bassareus applied 
to Dionysus (Cornutus, Theologiae 
Graecae Compendium, 30) appears to 
be derived from dassara, ‘‘a fox.” See 
J. Tzetzes, Schol. on Lycophron, 771; 
W. Ridgeway, in Zhe Classical Review, 
x. (1896) pp. 21 sgg.; S. Reinach, 
Cultes, Mythes, et Religions, ii. (Paris, 
1906) pp. 106 sgg. 

6 Pliny, Wat. Hist, x. 753 
Pausanias, v. I4. I, viii. 26. 7; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept. ii. 
38, p. 33, ed. Potter. 

T Robigo or personified as Robigus. 
See Varro, Rerum rusticarum, i, 1.63 


Fasti, iv. 905 sgg.; Tertullian, De 
spectaculis, 5; Augustine, De civitate 
Dei, iv. 21; Lactantius, Divin. Instit. 
i. 20; L. Preller, Römische Mytho- 
logie 3 (Berlin, 1881-1883), ii. 43 s¢g.3 
W. Warde Fowler, 7he Roman Festi- 
vals of the Period of the Republic 
(London, 1899), pp. 88 sgg. : 
8 Aristotle, Mist., Anim. vi. 37, p. 
580 b 15 sgg.; Aelian, Mat. Anim. 
xvii. 41; W. Warde Fowler, in Ze 
Classical Review vi. (1892) p. 413. 
In Laos, a province of Siam, the 
ravages committed by rats are terrible. 
From time to time whole armies of 
these destructive rodents appear and 
march across the country in dense 
columns and serried ranks, devouring 
everything as they go, and leaving 
famine, with all its horrors, in their 
train. See Lieut.-Col. Tournier, Votice 
sur le Laos Français (Hanoi, 1900), 
pp. 104, 135. So in Burma, the 
rats multiply in some years to such 
an extent that they cause a famine by 
destroying whole crops and granaries. 
See Max and Bertha Ferrars, Burma 
(London, 1900), pp. 149 sg. 
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a tradition which may be substantially correct the worship of 
the Mouse (Smintheus) Apollo was instituted to avert them.} 
The image of a mouse which stood beside Apollo’s tripod in the 
god’s temple in the Troad,” may be compared with the golden 
mice which the Philistines made for the purpose of ridding 
themselves of the vermin; and the tame mice kept in his 
sanctuary, together with the white mice which lived under the 
altar, would on this hypothesis be parallel to the white mice 
which the Bohemian peasant still cherishes as the best way 
of keeping down the numbers of their grey-coated brethren.‘ 
An Oriental counterpart of the Mouse Apollo is the ancient 
pillar or rude idol which the Chams of Indo-China call 
yang-tikuh or “god rat,’ and to which they offer sacrifices 
whenever rats infest their fields in excessive numbers.° 
Another epithet applied to Apollo which probably admits 
of a similar explanation is Wolfish. Various legends set 
forth how the god received the title of Wolfish because he 
exterminated wolves ;7 indeed this function was definitely 
attributed to him by the epithet Wolf-slayer.® Arguing 
from the analogy of the preceding cases, we may suppose that 
at first the wolves themselves were propitiated by fair words 
and sacrifices to induce them to spare man and beast; and that 
at a later time, when the Greeks, or rather the enlightened 
portion of them, had outgrown this rude form of worship, they 
transferred the duty of keeping off the wolves to a beneficent 
deity who discharged the same useful office for other pests, 
such as mice, locusts, and mildew. A reminiscence of the 
direct propitiation of the fierce and dangerous beasts them- 
selves is preserved in the legends told to explain the origin 
of the Lyceum or Place of Wolves at Athens and of the 
sanctuary of Wolfish Apollo at Sicyon. It is said that 
once, when Athens was infested by wolves, Apollo commanded 
sacrifices to be offered on the Place of Wolves and the smell 


1 Polemo, cited by a scholiast on 
Homer, Ziad, i. 39 (ed. Im. Bekker). 
Compare Eustathius on Homer, Zad, 
i, 39. 
poeta, Nat. Anim. xii. 5. 

3 Aelian, /.c. 

4 See above, p. 279. 

6 E. Aymonier, ‘‘ Les Tchames et 
leurs religions,” Revue de P Histoire des 


Religions, xxiv. (1891) p. 236. 

6 Avxewos or Avxios, Pausanias, i 
19. 3 (with my note), ii. 9. 7, ii. 19. 3, 
viii, 40. 5; Lucian, Axacharsis, 7; 
Im. Bekker, Anecdota Graeca (Berlin, 
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proved fatal to the animals.’ Similarly at Sicyon, when the 
flocks suffered heavily from the ravages of wolves, the same 
god directed the shepherds to set forth meat mixed with 
a certain bark, and the wolves devoured the tainted meat 
and perished.” These legends probably reflect in a distorted 
form an old custom of sacrificing to the wolves, in other 
words of feeding them to mollify their ferocity and win their 
favour. We know that such a custom prevailed among the 
Letts down to comparatively recent times. In the month of 
December, about Christmas time, they sacrificed a goat to 
the wolves, with strange idolatrous rites, at a cross-road, for 
the purpose of inducing the wolves to spare the flocks and 
herds, After offering the sacrifice they used to brag that 
no beast of theirs would fall a victim to the ravening maw 
of a wolf for all the rest of that year, no, not though the 
pack were to run right through the herd. Sacrifices of this 
sort are reported to have been secretly offered by the Letts 
as late as the seventeenth century ;* and if we knew more of 
peasant life in ancient Greece we might find that on winter 
days, while Aristotle was expounding his philosophy in the 
Lyceum or Place of Wolves at Athens, the Attic peasant 
was still carrying forth, in the crisp frosty air, his offering to 
the wolves, which all night long had been howling round his 
sheepfold in a snowy glen of Parnes or Pentelicus. 


! Scholiast on Demosthenes, xxiv. Zetticae in Ducatu Curlandiae, re- 
114, p. 736. printed in Scriptores rerum Livoni- 
carum, vol. ii. (Riga and Leipsic, 1848) 
p. 621. The preface of Einhorn’s work 
3 P, Einhorn, Reformatio gentis is dated 17th July 1636. 


2 Pausanias, ii. 9. 7. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE TRANSMIGRATION OF HUMAN SOULS INTO ANIMALS 


WITH many savages a reason for respecting and sparing Many 
certain species of animals is a belief that the souls of their dead S4748es 
kinsfolk are lodged in these creatures. Thus the Indians of G 
Cayenne refuse to eat certain large fish, because they say *imals 
that the soul of some one of their relations might be in the they believe 


fish, and that hence in eating the fish they might swallow tpe Soms of 
the soul? The Piaroas Indians of the Orinoco believe that to be 
the tapir is their ancestor and that the souls of the dying amen 
transmigrate into animals of that species. Hence they wil] Examples 
never hunt the tapir nor eat its flesh. It may even ravage eee 
their crops with impunity ; they will not attempt to ward it among the 
off or scare it away.” The Canelos Indians of Ecuador also Indians. 
believe in the transmigration of souls; it is especially under 

the form of jaguars that they expect to be born again ; hence 

they refuse to attack a jaguar except by way of righteous 
retribution for some wrong he has done them.’ The doctrine 

of transmigration finds favour also with the Quixos Indians ; 

an old man told the Italian traveller Osculati that the soul 

is a breath which passes from the human body into an 
animal, and on the death of the animal shifts its quarters to 
another body.* The Caingua Indians of Paraguay think that 

the souls of the dead which are unable to depart this earth are 


born again in the shape of animals; for that reason many of 


1 A. Biet, Voyage de la France Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 


Equinoxiale en 1 Isle de Cayenne (Paris, (Paris), Deuxième Série, xi. (1839) 
1664), p. 361. P. 75: , 
2 J. Chaffanjon, L’Orénoqgue et le 4 G. Osculati, Zsplorazione delle 
Caura (Paris, 1889), p. 203. regioni eguatoralt lungo il Napo ed il 
3 Levrault, ‘*Rapport sur les fiume delle Amazzoni (Milan, 1850), 
provinces de Canélos et du Napo,” p. 114. 
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them refuse to eat the flesh of the domestic pig, because they 
say, “He was a man.”! Once when a Spaniard was out hunting 
with two Piros Indians of Peru, they passed a deserted house 
in which they saw a fine jaguar. The Indians drew the 
Spaniard away, and when he asked why they did not attack 
the animal, they said: “It was our sister. She died at the 
last rains. We abandoned the hut and on the second night 
she came back. It was the beautiful jaguar.”? Similarly 
a missionary remarked of the Chiriguanos Indians of Bolivia 
that they must have some idea of the transmigration of souls ; 
for one day, while he was talking with a woman of the tribe 
who had left her daughter in a neighbouring village, she 
started at sight of a fox passing near and exclaimed, “ May 
it not be the soul of my daughter who has died?”* The 
Colombian Indians in the district of Popayan will not kill 
the deer of their forests, and entertain such a respect for 
these animals that they view with horror and indignation 
any one who dares to eat venison in their presence. They 
say that the souls of persons who have led a good life are in 
the deer.* In like manner the Indians of California formerly 
refused to eat the flesh of large game, because they held 
that the bodies of all large animals contained the souls of 
past generations of men and women. However, the Indians 
who were maintained at the Spanish missions and received 
their rations in the form of beef, had to overcome their 
conscientious scruples in regard to cattle. Once a half-caste, 
wishing to amuse himself at the expense of the devout, 
cooked a dish of bear’s flesh for them and told them it was 
beef. They ate heartily of it, but when they learned the 
trick that had been played on them, they were seized with 
retchings, which only ended with the reappearance of the 
obnoxious meat. A reproach hurled by the wild tribes at their 
brethren who had fallen under European influence was “ They 
eat venison!”*® Californian Indians have been known to plead 
for the life of an old grizzly she-bear, because they thought 


1 J. B. Ambrosetti, ‘Los Indios 
Caingua del alto Parana (misiones),” 
Boletin del Instituto Geografico Argen- 
tino, xv. (Buenos Ayres, 1895) p. 740. 

2 Ch. Wiener, Prou et Bolivie 
(Paris, 1880), p. 369, 


3 Lettres édifiantes et curieuses, 


Nouvelle Edition, viii. (Paris, 1781) 
PP- 335 599. 
4 Fr, Coreal, Voyages aux Indes 
occidentales (Amsterdam, 1722), ii. 132. 
5 H. R. Schoolcraft, Zndian Tribes 
of the United States (Philadelphia, 
1853-1856), v. 215 sg. 
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it housed the soul of a dead grandam, whose withered features 
had borne some likeness to the wrinkled face of the bear.' 

The doctrine of the transmigration of human souls Belief of 
into animal bodies is viewed with great favour by pam 
the negroes of northern Guinea. In different parts of the of human 
coast different species of animals are accounted sacred, $051 into 
because they are supposed to be animated by the spirits Africa. 
of the dead. Hence monkeys near Fishtown, snakes 
at Whydah, and crocodiles near Dix Cove live in the odour 
of sanctity.’ In the lagoon of Tendo, on the Ivory Coast 
of West Africa, there is a certain sacred islet covered with 
impenetrable scrub, on which no native dare set foot. It is 
peopled only by countless huge bats, which at evening quit 
the island by hundreds of thousands to fly towards the River 
Tanoe, which flows into the lagoon. The natives say that 
these bats are the souls of the dead, who retire during the day 
to the holy isle and are bound to present themselves every 
night at the abode of Tano, the great and good fetish who 
dwells by the river of his name. Paddling past the island 
the negroes will not look at it, but turn away their heads. A 
European in crossing the lagoon wished to shoot one of the 
bats, but his boatmen implored him to refrain, lest he should 
kill the soul of one of their kinsfolk.? In the Mopane country 
of South Africa there is, or used to be, no check on the 
increase of lions, because the natives, believing that the souls 
of their chiefs entered into the animals, never attempted to kill 
them ; on the contrary, whenever they met a lion they saluted 
him in the usual fashion by clapping their hands. Hence the 
country was so infested by lions that people, benighted in 
fields, often slept for safety in trees.* Similarly, the Makanga, 
who occupy the angle between the Zambesi and Shire rivers, 
refrain from killing lions because they believe that the spirits 
of dead chiefs enter into them. The Amambwe universally 
suppose that their reigning chief turns at death into a lion.° 


1 H. R. Schoolcraft, of. cit. iii. 113. vels and Researches in South Africa 
2 Rev. J. L. Wilson, Western Africa (London, 1857), p. 615. 
(London, 1856), p. 210. — Š Miss A. Werner, Zhe Natives of 
3 J. C. Reichenbach, ‘ Etude sur le British Central Africa(London, 1906), 
royaume d’Assinie,” Buletin de la p. 64. 
Société de Géographie (Paris), vii. Série, 6 C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, 
xi. (1890) pp. 322 sg. The Great Plateau of Northern 
4 D. Livingstone, Missionary Tra- Rhodesia (London, 1911), p. 200, 
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The Bahima of Ankole, in Central Africa, also imagine that 
their dead kings are changed into lions. Their corpses are 
carried to a forest called Ensanzi, where they lie in state for 
several days. At the end of that time the body is supposed 
to burst and give forth a lion cub, which contains the spirit 
of the deceased king. The animal is nurtured by priests till 
it is grown up, when it is released and allowed to roam the 
forest with the other lions. It is the duty of the priests to 
feed and care for the lions and to hold communications with 
the dead kings when occasion arises. For that purpose the 
priests always live in a temple in the forest, where they 
receive frequent offerings of cattle for the lions. In this 
forest the lions are sacred and may not be killed, but in 
other parts of the country they may be slaughtered with 
impunity. Similarly, the Bahima think that at death the 
king’s wives are changed into leopards; the transformation 
takes place in like manner through the bursting of the dead 
badies in a belt of the same sacred forest. There the leopards 
are daily fed with offerings of meat by priests, whose office 
is hereditary. Further, the Bahima are of opinion that the 
spirits of dead princes and princesses come to life again in 
the form of snakes, which burst from their dead bodies in 
another belt of the same forest: there is a temple in the 
forest where priests feed and guard the holy serpents. When 
the little snakes have issued from the corpses of the princes, 
they are fed with milk till they are big enough to go alone.) 
The El Kiboron clan of the Masai, in East Africa, imagine 
that when married men of the clan are buried, their bones 
turn into serpents. Hence the El Kiboron do not, like the 
other Masai, kill snakes: on the contrary they are glad to 
see the reptiles in the kraal and set out saucers of milk and 
honey for them on the ground. It is said that snakes never 
bite members of the clan? The Ababu and other tribes of 
the Congo region believe that at death their souls trans- 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘The Bahima, 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, xxxvii. (1907) pp. IOI sg. 
Compare Major J. A. Meldon, ‘‘ Notes 
on the Bahima of Ankole,” Journal of 
the African Society, No. 22 (January, 
1907), p. I51. 


2 M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 
1894), p. 202. The belief that the 
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See Adonis, Attis, Osiris,? pp. 71 sg. 
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migrate into the bodies of various animals, such as the 
hippopotamus, the leopard, the gorilla, and the gazelle ; and 
on no account would a man eat the flesh of an animal of the 
particular kind which he expects to inhabit in the next life. 
Some of the Caffres of the Zambesi region, in Portuguese 
territory, who believe in the transmigration of human souls 
into the bodies of animals, judge of the species of animals 
into which a dead person has transmigrated by the resem- 
blance which he bore to it in his life. Thus, the soul of 
a big burly man with prominent teeth will pass into an 
elephant; a strong man with a long beard will become a 
lion; an ugly man with a large mouth and thick lips will 
be a hyaena; and soon. Animals supposed to be tenanted 
by the spirits of the dead are treated as sacred and invulner- 
able. When a Portuguese lady, named Dona Maria, to 
whom the blacks were much attached, had departed this life, 
it chanced that a hyaena came repeatedly by night to the 
village and carried off pigs and kids. The lady’s old slaves 
would not do the creature the smallest hurt, saying, “It is 
Dona Maria, our good mistress. She is hungry and comes 
to her house seeking what she may devour.” ? 

The belief that the souls of the dead transmigrate into 
the bodies of animals appears to be widely diffused among 
the tribes of Madagascar. Thus, for example, the souls of 
the Betsileo are thought after death to be reborn in boa- 
constrictors, crocodiles, and eels of a particular sort according 
to their rank in life. It is the nobles, or at all events the 
most illustrious of them, who have the privilege of turning 
into boa-constrictors at death. To facilitate the transforma- 
tion the corpse of a dead noble is strapped to the central 
pillar of his house, and the products of decomposition are 
collected in a silver bowl. The largest of the worms which 
are bred in the putrid liquid is believed to contain the soul 


1 J. Halkin, Quelgues Peuplades du xv, (1883) p. 593. For more evidence 
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of the dead nobleman and to develop in due time into a boa- 
constrictor. Accordingly these huge serpents are regarded 
as sacred by the Betsileo; nobody would dare to kill one of 
them. The people go down on their knees to them and 
salute them, just as they would do to a real live nobleman. 
It is a happy day when a boa-constrictor deigns to visit the 
village which he formerly inhabited in human form. He 
receives an ovation from his family. They go forth to meet 
him, spread silk for him to crawl upon, and carry him off to 
the public square, where he is allowed to gorge himself with 
the blood of a sacrificed ox. The souls of commoners of 
good standing transmigrate into the bodies of crocodiles, 
and in their new form still serve their old masters, particularly 
by announcing to them the approach of the hour when they 
must shuffle out of the human frame into the frame of 
boa-constrictors. Lastly, the scum of the population turn at 
death into eels, and to render the change as easy for them 
as possible it is customary to remove the bowels from the 
corpse and throw them into a sacred lake. The eel that 
swallows the first mouthful becomes the domicile of the soul 
of the deceased. No Betsileo would eat such eels.’ Again, 
the Antankarana, a tribe in the extreme north of Madagascar, 
believe that the spirits of their dead chiefs pass into crocodiles, 
while those of common folk are reborn in other animals.’ 
Once more, the Tanala, a tribe of south-eastern Madagascar, 
suppose that the souls of their dead transmigrate into certain 
animals, such as scorpions and insects, which accordingly 
they will not kill or eat, believing that the creatures will in 
like manner abstain from injuring them.’ 

Some of the Nagas of Assam hold that the spirits of 
the departed, after undergoing a cycle of changes in a sub- 
terranean world, are reborn on earth in the form of butterflies 
or small house flies, only however in that shape to perish for 


1 Father Abinal, “ Croyances fabu- 
leuses des Malgaches,” Zes Missions 
Catholiques, xii. (1880) pp. 549-551. 
A somewhat different account of the 
Betsileo belief in the transmigration of 
souls is given by another authority. 
See G. A. Shaw, “The Betsileo,” 
Antananarivo Annual and Madagascar 
Magazine, Reprint of the First Four 


Numbers (Antananarivo, 1885), p. 411. 
Compare A. van Gennep, Tabou et 
Totémisme à Madagascar (Paris, 1904), 
pp. 272 Sg., 283, 291. 

2 Rev. J. Sibree, The Great African 
Zsland (London, 1880), p. 270. 


3 “Das Volk der Tanala,” Globus, 
Ixxxix. (1906) p. 362. 
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ever. Hence, when these small flies light on the wine-cups 
of the living, the wassailers will not kill them for fear of 
destroying some one of their ancestors.) For a like reason 
the Angamis, one of the Naga tribes, carefully abstain from 
injuring certain species of butterfly.2 At Ang Teng, a large 
village of Upper Burma, the river at a point above a dila- 
pidated bridge swarms with fish, which the people hold 
sacred, because they imagine them to be their dead come 
to life again in a fishy form. In former days no one might 
kill one of these fish under pain of death. Once a Shan, 
caught fishing with some dead fish in his possession, was 
instantly haled away and killed.’ The people of Kon- 
Meney in eastern Cochin China will not eat toads, because 
long ago the soul of one of their chiefs passed at death 
into a toad. In his new shape he appeared to his son 
in a dream, informed him of the transformation, and com- 
manded him to sacrifice a pig, a fowl, and millet wine 
to his deceased parent, assuring him that if he complied 
with the injunction the rice would grow well. The dutiful 
son obeyed the author of his being; the toad appeared in 
the rice-fields watching over the growth of the rice, and the 
crop was magnificent. For two generations the sacrifices 
were duly offered, the toad appeared at the time of sowing, 
and the granaries were full. Afterwards, however, the people 
neglected to sacrifice to the toad and were punished accord- 
ingly by failure of the crops and consequent famine.* Some 
of the Chams of Indo-China believe that the souls of the 
dead inhabit the bodies of certain animals, such as serpents, 
crocodiles, and so forth, the kind of animal varying with the 
family. The species of animals most commonly regarded as 
tenanted by the spirits of the departed are the rodents and 
active climbing creatures which abound in the country, such 
as squirrels. According to some people, these small animals 
are especially the abode of still-born infants or of children 
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who died young. The souls of these little ones appear in 
dreams to their mourning parents and say: “I inhabit the 
body of a squirrel. Honour me as such. Make me a present 
of a flower, a coco-nut, a cup of roasted rice,” and so on. 
The parents discharge this pious duty, respect these familiar 
spirits, ascribe illnesses to their displeasure, pray to them for 
healing, and on their deathbed commend to their descendants 
the care of such and such a spirit, as a member of the 
family.’ 

The Igorrots of Cabugatan, in the Philippines, regard the 
eels in their stream as the souls of their forefathers. Hence 
instead of catching and eating them they feed them, till the 
eels become as tame as carp in a pond.? In the Sandwich 
Islands various people worshipped diverse kinds of animals, 
such as fowls, lizards, owls, rats, and so forth. If a man 
who adored sharks happened to have a child still-born, he 
would endeavour to lodge the soul of the dead infant in the 
body of a shark. For this purpose he laid the tiny body, 
together with a couple of roots of taro, some kava, and a 
piece of sugar-cane, on a mat, recited prayers over it, and 
then flung the whole into the sea, believing that by virtue of 
this offering the transmigration of the child’s soul into the 
shark’s body would be effected, and that henceforth the vora- 
cious monsters would spare all members of the family who 
might otherwise be exposed to their attacks. In the temples 
dedicated to sharks there were priests who, morning and 
evening, addressed prayers to the shark-idol, and rubbed 
their bodies with water and salt, which, drying on their skin, 
imparted to it an appearance of being covered with scales. 
They also wore red stuffs, uttered shrill cries, leaped over 
the sacred enclosure, and persuaded the credulous islanders 
that they knew the exact moment when the children thrown 


1 E. Aymonier, ‘Les Tchames et 
leurs religions,” Revue de L'histoire 
des Religions, xxiv. (1891) p, 267. 
Compare D. Grangeon, ‘*‘ Les Cham 
et leurs superstitions,” Zes Missions 
Catholiques, xxviii. (1896) p. 46. 
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as domiciles for these domestic deities. 
After its dedication such a horse is care- 
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2 F, Blumentritt, ‘“ Der Ahnencultus 
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Mittheilungen der Wiener Geogr. 
Gesellschaft, 1882, p. 164; id., Ver- 
such einer Ethnographie der Philippinen 
(Gotha, 1882), p. 29 (Petermanns 
yanii Ergänzungsheft, No 
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into the sea were turned into sharks. For this revela- 
tion they were rewarded by the happy parents with a 
plentiful supply of little pigs, coco-nuts, kava, and so 
on. The Pelew Islanders believed that the souls of their 
forefathers lived in certain species of animals, which accord- 
ingly they held sacred and would not injure. For this 
reason one man would not kill snakes, another would not 
harm pigeons, and so on; but every one was quite ready 
to kill and eat the sacred animals of his neighbours.” 

We have seen that the Battas of Sumatra seldom kill a Trans- 
tiger and never without performing an elaborate ceremony eae 
to appease the animal’s ghost. The reason alleged for treat- souls into 
ing tigers with this respect is that the souls of the dead <5" 
often transmigrate into these animals, and therefore in kill- 
ing a tiger a man never knows whether he is not killing a 
relative of his own. If members of the totemic clan of the 
Tiger should happen to be in a village when the carcase of a 
slain tiger is brought into it, they are bound to pay special 
marks of honour to its remains by putting betel in its 
mouth. A priest offers food and drink to the dead tiger, 
addresses him as Grandfather, prays him not to be angry or 
frightened, and explains to the gods the reasons for putting 
the animal to death. 

The Kayans of Borneo think that when the human soul Belief in 
departs from the body at death it may take the form of an ie 
animal or bird. For example, if a deer were seen browsing of human 

, : : souls into 
near a man’s grave, his relations would probably conclude Znimals in 
that his soul had assumed the shape of a deer, and the Borneo. 
whole family would abstain from eating venison lest they 
should annoy the deceased.* Most of the Kalamantans, 
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another tribe of Borneo, will kill and eat deer freely, but 
there are exceptions to the rule. “Thus Damong, the chief 
of a Malanau household, together with all his people, will 
not kill or eat the deer Cervudus muntjac, alleging that an 
ancestor had become a deer of this kind, and that, since 
they cannot distinguish this incarnation of his ancestor from 
other deer, they must abstain from killing all deer of this 
species. We know of one instance in which one of these 
people refused to use again his cooking-pot which a Malay 
had borrowed and used for cooking the flesh of this deer. 
This superstition is still rigidly adhered to, although these 
people have been converted to Islam of recent years.... 
The people of Miri, who also are Mohammedan Malanaus, 
claim to be related to the large deer (Cervus equinus) and 
some of them to the muntjac deer also. Now these people 
live in a country in which deer of all kinds abound, and 
they always make a clearing in the jungle around a tomb. 
On such a clearing grass grows up rapidly, and so the spot 
becomes attractive to deer as a grazing ground; and it 
seems not improbable that it is through frequently seeing 
deer about the tombs that the people have come to enter- 
tain the belief that their dead relatives become deer or that 
they are in some other way closely related to the deer. The 
Bakongs, another group of Malanaus, hold a similar belief 
with regard to the bear-cat (Artictzs) and the various species 
of Paradoxurus, and in this case the origin of the belief -is 
admitted by them to be the fact that on going to their 
graveyards they often see one of these beasts coming out of 
a tomb. These tombs are roughly constructed wooden 
coffins raised a few feet only from the ground, and it is 
probable that these carnivores make their way into them in 
the first place to devour the corpse, and that they then 
make use of them as lairs.”' Among the Sea Dyaks, 
also, of Borneo the idea of metempsychosis is not un- 
known. One of them used to treat a snake with the 
greatest kindness, because he said it had been revealed to 
According to the latter writer the 1 Ch. Hose and W. McDougall, 
Kayans or Bahaus in general abstain ‘‘The Relations between Men and 
from the flesh both of deer and of grey Animals in Sarawak,” Journal of the 
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him in a dream that the spirit of his grandfather dwelt in 
that snake.! 

Some of the Papuans on the northern coast of New 
Guinea also believe in the transmigration of souls. They 
hold that at death the souls of human beings sometimes 
pass into animals, such as cassowaries, fish, or pigs, and they 
abstain from eating the animals of the sort in which the 
spirits of the dead are supposed to have taken up their 
abode.” For example, at Masur in Dutch New Guinea there 
are people who imagine that the spirits of their ancestors 
transmigrated into cassowaries, and accordingly they will 
not partake of the flesh of the long-legged bird.2 In Sim- 
bang, a village at the mouth of the Bubui river in German 
New Guinea, there is a family who will not harm crocodiles, 
not merely because they fear the vengeance of the creatures, 
but also because they reckon crocodiles their kinsfolk and 
expect that they themselves will turn into crocodiles at 
death. As head of the family they recognise a certain aged 
crocodile, everywhere known as “old Butong,” who is said 
to have been born of a woman at Simbang.* They think 
that while they are at work in the fields, and the houses 
stand empty, their ancestors come forth from the river and 
repair to the place in the roof where the mysterious bull- 
roarers are kept, which make a humming sound at the 
initiatory rites of young men. But when the people return 
from the fields they find the houses as empty and silent as 
when they left them: the spirits of their forefathers have 
plunged into the river again. Ifa crocodile carries off any- 
body, the natives are sure that the brute must be a stranger, 
not one of their own crocodile kinsfolk, who never would do 
such a thing; and if their neighbours at Yabim are so 
unfeeling as to kill a crocodile, the Bubui people protest 
against the outrage and demand satisfaction. Some Yabim 
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people give out that after death their souls will be turned 
into certain fabulous cave-haunting swine, and accordingly 
their relatives refuse to spear or to eat the real wild swine. 
If these animals break into and ravage the fields, their 
human kinsfolk attempt to appease them with offerings of 
coco-nuts and other valuable articles.’ Similarly in Tamara, 
an island off the coast of German New Guinea, the people 
will not eat pork, because it is their conviction that the souls 
of the dead transmigrate into the bodies of pigs? The Kai 
people, who inhabit the rugged and densely wooded moun- 
tains inland from Finsch Harbour in German New Guinea, 
imagine that the gloomy depths of some wild ravines are 
haunted by the souls of the dead in the form of cuscuses and 
other animals. None but the owner has the right to kill 
game in these dark and awful gullies, and even he must 
propitiate the soul of every animal that he slays in such a 
spot. For this purpose he spreads out offerings on the 
carcase and presents them to the injured spirit, saying, 
“Take the gifts and leave us the animal, that we may eat 
it.” After leaving the articles long enough to allow the 
soul of the beast to abstract and convey away the souls of 
the things, the hunter is free to cut up and consume the 
carcase. Some years ago, when heavy rains caused a land- 
slip in these wild mountains, and a house with its inmates 
was buried in the ruins, public opinion in the neighbourhood 
attributed the disaster to the misconduct of the deceased, 
who had failed to appease the soul of a boa-constrictor slain 
by them on haunted ground.’ 

In the Solomon Islands a man at the point of death 
would gather the members of his family about him and 
inform them of the particular sort of creature, say a 
bird or a butterfly, into which he proposed to trans- 
migrate. Henceforth the family would regard that species 
of animal as sacred and would neither kill nor injure it. 
If they fell in with a creature of the kind, it might be a 


1H. Zahn, “Die Jabim,” in R. ales Archiv für Ethnographie, xiii. 
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bird or a butterfly, they would say, “That is papa,” and 
offer him a coco-nut.' In these islands sharks are very 
often supposed to be ghosts, for dying people frequently 
announce their intention of being sharks when they have 
put off their human shape. After that, if any shark remark- 
able for its size or colour is seen to haunt a certain shore 
or rock, it is taken to be somebody’s ghost, and the name 
of the deceased is given to it. For example, at Ulawa 
a dreaded man-eating shark received the name of a dead 
man and was propitiated with offerings of porpoise teeth. 
At Saa, certain food, for example coco-nuts from particular 
trees, is reserved to feed such a ghost-shark, but men of 
whom it is positively known that after death they will be in 
sharks are allowed by anticipation to partake of the shark- 
food in the sacred place. Other men will sometimes join 
themselves to their company, and speaking with the voice of 
a shark-ghost will say, “Give me to eat of that food.” If 
such a man happens to be really possessed of supernatural 
power, he will in due time become a shark-ghost himself; but 
it is perfectly possible that he may fail. In Savo not very 
long ago a certain man had a shark that he used to feed and 
to which he offered sacrifice. He swam out to it with food, 
called it by name, and it came to him. Of course it was not 
a common shark, but a ghost, the knowledge of which had 
been handed down to him from his ancestors. Alligators 
also may lodge the souls of dead Solomon Islanders. In the 
island of Florida a story was told of an alligator that used to 
come up out of the sea and make itself quite at home in the 
village in which the man whose ghost it was had lived. It 
went by the name of the deceased, and though there was one 
man in particular who had special connexion with it and was 
said to own it, the animal was on friendly terms with every- 
body in the place and would even let children ride on its back, 
But the village where this happened has not yet been identi- 
fied.? In the same island the appearance of anything wonderful 
is taken as proof of a ghostly presence and stamps the place 
as sacred. For example, a man planted some coco-nut palms 
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and almond trees in the bush and died not long afterwards. 
After his death there appeared among the trees a great 
rarity in the shape of a white cuscus. The animal was 
accordingly assumed to be the ghost of the departed planter 
and went by his name. The place became sacred, and no 
one would gather the fruits of the trees there, until two 
young men, who had been trained in the principles of 
Christianity, boldly invaded the sanctuary and appropriated 
the almonds and coco- nuts? It must not be supposed, 
however, that the choice of transmigration open to a 
Solomon Islander is restricted to the animal kingdom; he 
is free after death to become a vegetable, if he feels so 
disposed. When a mission-school was established in the 
island of Ulawa it was observed with surprise that the 
natives would not eat bananas and had ceased to plant the 
tree. Enquiry elicited the origin of the restriction, which 
was recent and well remembered. A man of great influence, 
dying not long before, had forbidden the eating of bananas 
after his death, saying that he would be in the banana. 
The older natives would still mention his name and say, 
“We cannot eat So-and-so.”? 

The doctrine of the reincarnation of human souls in the 
bodies either of men or of animals, which meets us as an 
article of faith in so many savage tribes, has a special 
interest for the historian of thought, because it has been 
adopted more or less explicitly and employed, not merely as 
a philosophical theory, but as a means of enforcing moral 
lessons, by thinkers, teachers, and lawgivers among various 
civilised peoples, notably in ancient India and Greece. 
Thus in the most famous of old Indian law-books, The 
Laws of Manu, the penalties to be endured by evil-doers in 
future births are described with a precision which leaves 


1 R. H. Codrington, of. cit. p. 177. same writer’s article “Iets over de 


3 R. H. Codrington, of. cit. p. 33. 
East Indian evidence of the belief in 
transmigration into animals is collected 
by G. A. Wilken (‘‘ Het animisme bij 
de volken van den Indischen Archipel,” 
De Indische Gids, June 1884, pp. 
988 sgg.), who argues that this belief 
supplies the link between ancestor- 
worship and totemism, Compare the 


Papoewas van de Geelvinksbaai,” pp. 
24 s99. (separate reprint from Bijdragen 
tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Ned. Indië, 5e Volgreeksii.). Wilken’s 
view on this subject is favoured by 
Professor E. B. Tylor (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxviii. (1898) 
pp. 146 sg.) See further, Totemism 
and Exogamy, iv. 45 599. 
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nothing to be desired: the degradation of the birth is 
exactly proportioned to the degree of moral guilt of the 
transgressor. For example, if a man has the temerity to 
censure his teacher, even though the censure is richly 
deserved, that rash man in his next birth will be an ass; 
but if he defames his teacher falsely, he will be a dog; 
and if he is so lost to all sense of propriety as to live 
at the expense of his teacher, he will be a worm!) A 
faithless wife in her next transmigration will be born a 
jackal? A Brahman who misappropriates money which 
he has received for a sacrifice will hereafter be either 
a vulture or a crow for the period of one hundred years. 
Men who delight in doing hurt will be born as carnivorous 
animals, and those who eat forbidden food will be degraded 
into worms. As for thieves, their lot is a hard one, and it is 
harder in proportion to the value of the article stolen. A 
man who steals gems will be born a goldsmith; a man who 
steals grain will be born a rat; a man who steals honey will 
be born a stinging insect; and a man who steals clarified 
butter will be born anichneumon. The penalty for stealing 
silk is to become a partridge, for stealing linen a frog, for 
stealing vegetables a peacock, for stealing cooked food a 
porcupine, for stealing uncooked food a hedgehog, and for 
stealing molasses a flying-fox. And so on for the various 
degrees of moral turpitude throughout the entire range of 
the animal kingdom.* Buddha himself, who gave an 
immense extension to the doctrine of transmigration by 
incorporating it in his religious or rather philosophical 
system, is traditionally said to have undergone many animal 
births of various sorts before he attained to his supreme 
dignity. Thus it is reported that he was once a hare, once 
a dog, twice a pig, twice a frog, four times a serpent, 
six times a snipe, ten times a lion, eleven times a deer, and 
eighteen times a monkey; to say nothing of having been 
once a devil-dancer, twice a thief, eighty-three times an 
ascetic, and so on. 

1 The Laws of Manu, ii. 201. Buddhism, Second Edition (London, 

2 Jd., V. 164. 1890), pp. 111 sg. Full, if not 

Dif Xi 25. always authentic, particulars of the 


4 Id., xii. 39-78. Buddha’s manifold transmigrations are 
6 Sir Monier Monier- Williams, contained in the /atazas, a large col- 
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In ancient Grecce also the theory of the transmigration of 
souls found favour with the early philosophers Pythagoras 
and Empedocles, both of whom, if we may trust tradition, 
appealed to their own personal experience in support of the 
doctrine. According to ancient writers, Pythagoras affirmed 
that he had been Euphorbus the Trojan in one of his former 
lives, and in proof of the assertion he identified the shield 
of Euphorbus among the Trojan spoils at Mycenae.’ He 
would seem to have held that human souls can transmigrate 
into animals or even into plants ;? and we may suppose that 
the possibility of such transmigrations was at least one of 
the reasons he alleged for enjoining the strictest of his 
disciples neither to kill nor to eat animals and to abstain 
from certain vegetables, such as beans and mallows.’ Cer- 
tainly at a later time these principles were maintained and 
these precepts inculcated by Empedocles, who outdid the 
reminiscences of his predecessor by asserting that he him- 
self in former lives had been a boy, a girl, a bush, a bird, 
and a fish. Hence he denounced as a crime the practice of 
killing and eating animals, since according to him a man 
could never know but that in slaughtering and eating an 
animal he might be murdering and devouring one of his 
dead kinsfolk, it might be his father or mother, his son 
or daughter.” Thus from the doctrine of transmigration 
Empedocles logically drew the same practical conclusion 
as the savage, who abstains, for example, from killing and 
eating crocodiles or pigs because he believes the souls of his 
departed relations to be embodied in crocodiles or pigs: the 
only important difference between the savage and the 


lection of stories which has been 
completely translated into English by 
the late Professor E. B. Cowell, Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse, and other scholars 
(6 volumes, Cambridge, 1895-1907). 

1 Diodorus Siculus, x. 6. 1-3 ; Jam- 
blichus, De Pythagorica vita, xiv. 63 ; 
Porphyry, Vita Pythag. 26 sg.; Ovid, 
Metamorph, xv. 160 sgg. According 
to Heraclides Ponticus, the philosopher 
remembered his personal identity in 
four different human lives before he 
was born into the world as Pythagoras 
(Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Pizlosoph. viii. 
I. 4 sg.) See further E. Rohde, 


Psyche? (Leipsic and Tübingen, 1903), 
ii. 417 sgg. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Philosoph. 
viii. I. 4 and 36. 

3 Jamblichus, De Pythagorica vita, 
xxiv. 107-109; Sextus Empiricus, ix, 
127-130; Aulus Gellius, iv. 11, 

t Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Philosoph. 
viii, 2. 77; H. Diels, Die Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker,? i, (Berlin, 1906) p. 
208, frag. 117. 

5 Sextus Empiricus, ix. 129; H. 
Diels, of. cit. i. pp. 213 sg., frag. 
137. 
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philosopher in this respect is that, whereas the savage 
venerates and spares only animals of one particular species 
on the ground of their possible affinity to himself, the 
philosopher on his own shewing was bound to abstain from 
all animals whatever, since according to him the spirits of his 
deceased relatives might be lurking in creatures of any 
species. Hence while a faith in transmigration imposes but 
few restrictions on the diet of a savage, since it leaves him 
free to partake of the flesh of every sort of animals but one, 
the creed of Empedocles logically cut him off from a flesh 
diet altogether and compelled him to live on vegetables 
alone ; indeed, if he had been rigidly logical, he must have 
denied himself the use of vegetables also and perished of 
hunger, since on his theory vegetables as well as animals 
may house the souls of the dead.’ However, like a wise 
man he sacrificed logic to life, and contented himself with 
forbidding his disciples the use of a few vegetables, such as 
beans and laurels“ while he suffered them to browse freely 
on all the rest. 

So far as we can gather the real opinions of Pythagoras 
and Empedocles from the traditional history of the one and 
the miserably mutilated writings of the other, they seem both, 
like Buddha, with whom they had much in common, to have 
used the old savage doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
mainly as a handle by which to impress on the minds of 
their followers the necessity of leading an innocent, pure, and 
even ascetic life in this world as the only means of ensuring 
a blissful or at all events an untroubled eternity in a world 
to come At least this is fairly certain for Empedocles, 
whose views are comparatively well known to us through the 
fragments of his philosophical writings. From these utter- 
ances of his, the genuineness of which seems to be beyond 
suspicion, we gather that the psychology of Empedocles was 
a curious blend of savagery and mysticism. He regarded 
the incarnation of the human soul in a body of any sort asa 
punishment for sin, a degradation, a fall from heaven, an 


1 Compare Sextus Empiricus, ix. of. cit. i, p. 214, fragments 140, 141. 
127-130. 3 As to Pythagoras in this respect, 

2 Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. iii. 1. 2. see E. Rohde, Psyche 3 (Tübingen and 
y; Aulus Gellius, iv. 11.9; H. Diels, Leipsic, 1903), ii. 161 sgg. 
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exile from God, a banishment from a world of bliss to a 
world of woe He describes the earth as a cavern,’ a joyless 
land, where men wander in darkness, a prey to murder and 
revenge, to swarms of foul fiends, to wasting sickness and 
decay? He speaks with pity and contempt of the life of 
mortals as a wretched and miserable existence, begotten of 
strife and sighs and prolonged as a punishment for their sins 
through a series of transmigrations, until, by the exercise 
of virtue, they have been born again as prophets, poets, 
physicians, and princes, and so return at last to communion 
with the gods to live thenceforth free from pain and sorrow, 
immortal, incorruptible, divinet This view of human destiny, 
this passionate scorn poured on the present world, this ecstatic 
aspiration after a blissful eternity, the reward of virtue in a 
world to come, are very alien from the cheerful serenity, the 
calm rationalism of the ordinary Greek attitude towards 
existence on earth. In his profound conviction of the 
manifold sufferings inseparable from mortality, in his longing 
to put off the burden of the body or what he calls “the 
garment of flesh,” ê in his tenderness for the lower animals 
and his strong sense of kinship with them, Empedocles 
resembled Buddha, whose whole cast of thought, however, 
was tinged with a still deeper shade of melancholy, a more 
hopeless outlook on the future. Yet so close in some 
respects is the similarity between the two that we might 
incline to suppose a direct influence of Buddhism on Em- 
pedocles, were it not that the dates of the two great thinkers, 
so far as they can be ascertained, appear to exclude the 
supposition.” 


1 Plutarch, De exilio, 173 id., De 


tiker,® i. (Berlin, 1906) pp. 207, 209, 
esu carnium, i. 7. 4; Clement of Alex- 


215 $9., fragments 115, 124, 144-147. 


andria, Strom. iv. 4. 12, p. 569 ed. 
Potter; Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium 
Haeresium, vii. 29, p. 388 ed. L. 
Duncker and F. G. Schneidewin ; H. 
Diels, of. cit. i. pp. 207 sg., fragments 
II5, IIQ. 

2 Porphyry, De antro nympharum, 8. 

3H. Diels, of. ctf. i. pp. 208 sg., 
frag. 121. 

* Clement of Alexandria, Strom. iii. 
Rp leh NG 23. LG V TA. 23 App: 
516 s7., 632, 722 ed. Potter; H. 
Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokra- 


5 Empedocles is cited by Aristotle as 
an example of the melancholy which he 
believed to be characteristic of men of 
genius. See Aristotle, Problem. 30, 
p- 953 a 27 ed. Im. Bekker. 

6 Stobaeus, Zclogae, i. 41. 60 (vol. 
i. p. 331 ed. A. Meineke); Plutarch, 
De esu carnium iit. 4. 43 H. Diels, 
op. cit. i. p. 210, frag. 126. 

T It seems to be fairly certain that 
Buddha died and Empedocles was born 
somewhere about the year 480 B.C, 
Hence it is difficult to suppose that the 
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But if on its ethical side the teaching of Empedocles 
may almost be described as Buddhism relieved of its 
deepest shadows, on its scientific side it curiously antici- 
pated some speculations which have deeply stirred the 
European mind in our own and our fathers’ days. For 
to his savage psychology and religious mysticism Empe- 
docles superadded a comprehensive and grandiose theory 
of the material universe, which presents a close analogy 
to that of Herbert Spencer. The scientific doctrine of the 
conservation of energy or, as he preferred to call it, the 
persistence of force, which Spencer made the corner-stone of 
his system, has its counterpart in the Empedoclean doctrine 
of the conservation or indestructibility of matter, the sum of 
which, according to him, remains always constant, never under- 
going either increase or diminution.’ Hence all the changes 
that take place in the physical world, according to Empe- 
docles, resolve themselves into the integration and disintegra- 
tion of matter, the composition and decomposition of bodies, 
brought about by the two antagonistic forces of attraction 
and repulsion, which in mythical language he called love and 
hate. And just as all particular things are evolved by the 
force of attraction and dissolved by the force of repulsion, 
a state of concentration or aggregation in the individual per- 
petually alternating with a state of diffusion or segregation, 
so it is also with the material universe as a whole. It, too, 
alternately contracts and expands according as the forces of 
attraction and repulsion alternately prevail. For it was the 
opinion of Empedocles that a long, perhaps immeasurable, 
period of time, during which the force of attraction prevails 
over the force of repulsion, is succeeded by an equally long 
period in which the force of repulsion prevails over the force 
of attraction, each period lasting till, the predominant force 
being spent, its action is first arrested and then reversed by 
the opposite force; so that the material universe performs a 


ideas of the former should have per- (Leipsic, 1876) p. 678 note?! 


colated from India to Greece, or rather 
to Sicily, in the lifetime of the latter. 
As to their respective dates see H. 
Oldenberg, Buddha® (Stuttgart and 
Berlin, 1906), pp. 115, 227 ; E. Zeller, 
Die Philosophie der Griechen, i.* 


1 Plutarch, Adversus Coloten, 103 
Aristotle, De Xenophane, 2, p. 975 
a 39-b4 ed, Im. Bekker; H. Diels, 
op. cit. i. pp. 175, 176, fragments 8 
and 12. 
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periodic and rhythmic movement of alternate contraction 
and expansion, which never ceases except at the moments 
when, the two opposite forces exactly balancing each other, 
all things come to rest and equilibrium for a time, only 
however to return, with the backward sweep of the cosmic 
pendulum, to their former state either of consolidation or of 
dispersion. Thus under the influence of attraction and repul- 
sion matter is constantly oscillating to and fro: at the end 
of a period of contraction it is gathered up in a solid globe: 
at the end of a period of expansion it is diffused throughout 
space in a state of tenuity which nowadays we might describe 
as gaseous. And this gigantic see-saw motion of the universe 
as a whole has gone on and will go on for ever and ever.’ 

The imposing generalisation thus formulated by Empe- 
docles in the fifth century before our era was enunciated 
independently in the nineteenth century of our era by Herbert 
Spencer. Like his Greek predecessor, the modern English 
philosopher held that the material universe passes through 
alternate periods of concentration and dissipation, of evolu- 
tion and dissolution, according as the forces of attraction and 
repulsion alternately prevail. The terms in which he sums 
up his general conclusions might be used with hardly any 
change to describe the conclusions of Empedocles. For the 
sake of comparison it may be well to subjoin the passage. 
It runs as follows :— 

“Thus we are led to the conclusion that the entire 
process of things, as displayed in the aggregate of the 
visible Universe, is analogous to the entire process of things 
as displayed in the smallest aggregates. 

“Motion as well as matter being fixed in quantity, it 
would seem that the change in the distribution of Matter 
which Motion effects, coming to a limit in whichever direc- 
tion it is carried, the indestructible Motion thereupon neces- 


sitates a reverse distribution. 


1 The evidence, consisting of the 
testimonies of ancient authorities and 
the fragments of Empedocles’s own 
writings, is fully collected by H. Diels 
in his excellent work De Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, Zweite Auflage, i. 
(Berlin, 1906) pp. 158 sgg., 173 sqg. 
Compare Fragmenta Philosophorum 


Apparently, the universally 


Graecorum, ed. F, G. A. Mullach, i. 
(Paris, 1875) pp. I sgg.; H. Ritter 
et L, Preller, Historia Philosophiae 
Graecae et Latinae ex fontium locis 
contexia, Editio Quinta (Gothae, 1875), 
pp. 91 sgg. ; E. Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen, i.4 (Leipsic, 1876) pp. 
678 sgg. 
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coexistent forces of attraction and repulsion, which, as we 
have seen, necessitate rhythm in all minor changes through- 
out the Universe, also necessitate rhythm in the totality of 
its changes—produce now an immeasurable period during 
which the attractive forces predominating, cause universal 
concentration, and then an immeasurable period during which 
the repulsive forces predominating, cause universal diffusion 
—alternate eras of Evolution and Dissolution. And thus 
there is suggested the conception of a past during which 
there have been successive Evolutions analogous to that 
which is now going on; and a future during which successive 
other such Evolutions may go on—ever the same in principle 
but never the same in concrete result.” 1 

The most recent researches in physical science tend 
apparently rather to confirm than to invalidate these general 
views of the nature of the universe ; for if modern physicists 
are right in regarding the constitution of matter as essenti- 
ally electrical, the antagonistic forces of attraction and repul- 
sion postulated by Empedocles and Spencer would resolve 
themselves into positive and negative electricity. On the 
other hand the atomic disintegration which is now known to 
be proceeding in certain of the chemical elements, particu- 
larly in uranium and radium, and which is probably proceed- 
ing in all, suggests a doubt whether the universe is really, as 
Spencer supposed, in process of integration and evolution 
and not rather in process of disintegration and dissolution ; 
or whether perhaps the apparent evolution of the organic 
world is not attended by a simultaneous dissolution of the 
inorganic, so that the fabric of the universe would be a sort 
of Penelope’s web, which the great artificer weaves and un- 
weaves at the same time.? With such a grave doubt to 


1 Herbert Spencer, First Principles, sense of the word, the process of atomic 


Third Edition (London, 1875), pp. 
536 sg. : 
2 On the discovery of the atomic 
disintegration of certain chemical ele- 
ments, and the general question (Evolu- 
tion or Dissolution ?) raised by that 
discovery, see W. C. D. Whetham, 
‘6 The Evolution of Matter,” in Dar- 
win and Modern Science (Cambridge, 
1909), pp. 565-582, particularly his 
concluding paragraph: “In the strict 
PT. V. VOL, II 


disintegration revealed to us by the 
new science of radio-activity can hardly 
be called evolution, In each case 
radio-active change involves the break- 
ing up of a heavier, more complex 
atom into lighter and simpler frag- 
ments. Are we to regard this process 
as characteristic of the tendencies in 
accord with which the universe has 
reached its present state, and is pass- 
ing to its unknown future? Or have 
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trouble the outlook on the future, we may perhaps say that 
Empedocles was wiser than Herbert Spencer in leaving, as 
he apparently did, the question undecided, whether during 
the epoch open to human observation the force of attraction 
or that of repulsion has been and is predominant, and con- 
sequently whether matter as a whole is integrating or dis- 
integrating, whether all things are gradually evolving into 
more complex and concentrated forms, or are gradually dis- 
solving and wasting away, through simpler and simpler forms, 
into the diffused tenuity of their primordial constituents. 

Just as in his view of the constitution and history of the 
physical universe Empedocles anticipated to some extent 
the theories of Spencer, so in his view of the development of 
living beings he anticipated to some extent the theories of 
Darwin; for he held that the existing species of animals 
have been evolved out of inorganic matter through inter- 
mediate sorts of monstrous creatures, which, being ill fitted 
to survive, gradually succumbed and were exterminated in 
the struggle for existence.’ Whether Empedocles himself 
clearly enunciated the principle of the survival of the fittest 
as well as the doctrine of evolution, we cannot say with 
certainty ; but at all events it is significant that Aristotle, 
after stating for the first time the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, illustrates it by a reference to Empedocles’s theory 
of the extinction of monstrous forms in the past, as if he 
understood the theory to imply the principle.’ 


we chanced upon an eddy in a back- 
water, opposed to the main stream of 
advance? In the chaos from which 
the present universe developed, was 
matter composed of large highly com- 
plex atoms, which have formed the 
simpler elements by radio-active or 
rayless disintegration? Or did the 
primaeval substance consist of isolated 
electrons, which have slowly come 
together to form the elements, and yet 
have left here and there an anomaly 
such as that illustrated by the unstable 
family of uranium and radium, or by 
some such course are returning to their 
state of primaeval simplicity ?” 

1 H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker,? i. (Berlin, 1906) pp. 190 
sgq.;3 Fragmenta Philosophorum Grae- 


corum, ed, F. G. A. Mullach, i. (Paris, 
1875) pp. 8 sgg.; H. Ritter und L. 
Preller, Historia Philosophiae Graecae 
et Latinae ex fontium locis contexta’ 
(Gothae, 1875), pp. 102 sg.; E. Zeller, 
Die Philosophie der Griechen, i.* (Leip- 
sic, 1876) pp. 718 sgg. 

2 Aristotle, Physic. Auscult. ii. 8, 
p- 198b 29 sgg., ed. Im. Bekker; 
örov pev odv dravra cuvéBn dowep kàv 
el €vexd Tov éylvero, radra pev éowby 
ard Tod avroudrou overdyra émirndelus * 
boa dé uh olrws, darwdero kal dwddduTAat, 
kaddrep Eureðokris Neyer Tà Bouyer 
dvipbrpwpa, This passage is quoted 
by Darwin in the ‘‘ Historical Sketch” 
prefixed to The Origin of Species with 
the remark, ‘‘ We here see the prin- 
ciple of natural selection shadowed 
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It is a remarkable instance of the strange complexities 
and seeming inconsistencies of human nature, that a man 
whose capacious mind revolved ideas so far-reaching and 
fruitful, should have posed among his contemporaries as a 
prophet or even as a god, parading the streets of his native city 
bedecked with garlands and ribbons and followed by obsequi- 
ous crowds of men and women, who worshipped him and 
prayed to him that he would reveal to them the better way, 
that he would give them oracles and heal their infirmities.) 
In the character of Empedocles, as in that of another fore- 
runner of science, Paracelsus, the sterling qualities of the 
genuine student would seem to have been alloyed with a 
vein of ostentation and braggadocio; but the dash of the 
mountebank which we may detect in his composition probably 
helped rather than hindered him to win for a time the favour 
and catch the ear of the multitude, ever ready as they are to 
troop at the heels of any quack who advertises his wares by 
a loud blast on a brazen trumpet. With so many claims on 
the admiration of the wise and the adulation of the foolish, 
we may almost wonder that Empedocles did not become the 
founder, if not the god, of a new religion. Certainly other 
human deities have set up in business and prospered with 
an intellectual stock-in-trade much inferior to that of the 
Sicilian philosopher. Perhaps Empedocles lacked that per- 
fect sincerity of belief in his own pretensions without which 
it seems difficult or impossible permanently to impose on 
the credulity of mankind. To delude others successfully it 
is desirable, if not absolutely necessary, to begin by being 
one’s self deluded, and the Sicilian sage was probably too 
shrewd a man to feel perfectly at ease in the character of 
a god. 

The old savage doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
which Empedocles furbished up and passed off on his dis- 


forth, but how little Aristotle fully 
comprehended the principle, is shown 
by his remarks on the formation of 
the teeth.” Darwin omits Aristotle’s 
reference to Empedocles, apparently 
deeming it irrelevant or unimportant. 
Had he been fully acquainted with the 
philosophical speculations of Empe- 
docles, we can scarcely doubt that 


Darwin would have included him among 
the pioneers of evolution. 


1 Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Philosoph. 
viii 2. 62; H. Diels, Dze Fragmente 
der Vorsokrattker,® i. (Berlin, 1906) p. 
205, frag. 112. Compare The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 
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ciples as a philosophical tenet, was afterwards countenanced, 
if not expressly affirmed, by another Greek philosopher of a 
very different stamp, who united, as no one else has ever 
done in the same degree, the highest capacity for abstract 
thought with the most exquisite literary genius. But if he 
borrowed the doctrine from savagery, Plato, like his two pre- 
decessors, detached it from its rude original setting and fitted 
it into an edifying moral scheme of retributive justice. For he 
held that the transmigration of human souls after death into 
the bodies of animals is a punishment or degradation en- 
tailed on the souls by the weaknesses to which they had 
been subject or the vices to which they had been addicted in 
life, and that the kind of animal into which a peccant soul 
transmigrates is appropriate to the degree and nature of its 
weakness or guilt. Thus, for example, the souls of gluttons, 
sots, and rakes pass into the bodies of asses ; the souls of 
robbers and tyrants are born again in wolves and hawks ; 
the souls of sober quiet people, untinctured by philosophy, 
come to life as bees and ants; a bad poet may turn at death 
into a swan or a nightingale ; and a bad jester into an ape. 
Nothing but a rigid practice of the highest virtue and a 
single-minded devotion to abstract truth will avail to restore 
such degraded souls to their human dignity and finally raise 
them to communion with the gods.’ Though the passages 
in which these views are set forth have a mythical colouring 
and are, like all Plato’s writings, couched in dramatic form 
and put into the mouths of others, we need not seriously 
doubt that they represent the real opinion of the philosopher 
himself? It is interesting and instructive to meet with the 
old savage theory of the transmigration of souls thus mas- 
querading under a flowing drapery of morality and sparkling 
with the gems of Attic eloquence in the philosophic system 
of a great Greek thinker. So curiously alike may be the 
solutions which the highest and the lowest intellects offer of 


1 Plato, Phaedo, pp. 81 B-84C; Re- E. Geddes (on Plato, Phaedo, p. 81E), 


public, x pp. 617 D-620D; Timaeus, 
PP. 41 D-42 D ; Phaedrus, p. 249 B. 


2 This is the view of E, Zeller 
(Die Philosophie der Griechen, ii. 
Leipsic, 1875, pp. 706 sgg.) Sir W. 


and J. Adam (on Plato, Republic, x. 
p. 618A). We have no right, with 
some interpreters ancient and modern, 
to dissolve the theory into an allegory 
because it does not square with ow 
ideas, 
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those profound problems which in all ages have engaged the 
curiosity and baffled the ingenuity of mankind.’ 


1 In our own time the theory of trans- 
migration is favoured by Dr. McTag- 
gart, who argues that human beings 
may have lived before birth and may 
live many, perhaps an infinite number 
of, lives after death. Like Plato he 
further suggests that the nature of the 
body into which a person transmigrates 
at death may be appropriate to and de- 


termined by his or her character in the 
preceding life. See J. McT. Ellis 
McTaggart, Some Dogmas of Religion 
(London, 1906), pp. 112-139. How- 
ever, Dr. McTaggart seems only to 
contemplate the transmigration of 
human souls into human bodies; he 
does not discuss the possibility of their 
transmigration into animals. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
TYPES OF ANIMAL SACRAMENT 


§ 1. The Egyptian and the Aino Types of Sacrament 


WE are now perhaps in a position to understand the 
ambiguous behaviour of the Aino and Gilyaks towards the 


of the Aino bear. It has been shewn that the sharp line of demarcation 


and the 
Gilyaks 
towards 
bears 
explained. 


which we draw between mankind and the lower animals 
does not exist for the savage. To him many of the other 
animals appear as his equals or even his superiors, not 
merely in brute force but in intelligence ; and if choice or 
necessity leads him to take their lives, he feels bound, out 
of regard to his own safety, to do it in a way which will be 
as inoffensive as possible not merely to the living animal, 
but to its departed spirit and to all the other animals of the 
same species, which would resent an affront put upon one 
of their kind much as a tribe of savages would revenge an 
injury or insult offered to a tribesman. We have seen 
that among the many devices by which the savage seeks 
to atone for the wrong done by him to his animal victims 
one is to shew marked deference to a few chosen individuals 
of the species, for such behaviour is apparently regarded as 
entitling him to exterminate with impunity all the rest of 
the species upon which he can lay hands. This principle 
perhaps explains the attitude, at first sight puzzling and 
contradictory, of the Aino towards the bear. The flesh 
and skin of the bear regularly afford them food and clothing ; 
but since the bear is an intelligent and powerful animal, it 
is necessary to offer some satisfaction or atonement to the 
bear species for the loss which it sustains in the death of so 
many of its members. This satisfaction or atonement is 
310 
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made by rearing young bears, treating them, so long as 
they live, with respect, and killing them with extraordinary 
marks of sorrow and devotion. So the other bears are 
appeased, and do not resent the slaughter of their kind by 
attacking the slayers or deserting the country, which would 
deprive the Aino of one of their means of subsistence. 

Thus the primitive worship of animals assumes two 
forms, which are in some respects the converse of each 
other. On the one hand, animals are worshipped, and are 
therefore neither killed nor eaten. On the other hand, 
animals are worshipped because they are habitually killed 
and eaten. In both forms of worship the animal is revered 
on account of some benefit, positive or negative, which the 
savage hopes to receive from it. In the former worship 
the benefit comes either in the positive form of protec- 
tion, advice, and help which the animal affords the man, or 
in the negative one of abstinence from injuries which it is 
in the power of the animal to inflict. In the latter worship 
the benefit takes the material form of the animal’s flesh and 
skin. The two forms of worship are in some measure anti- 
thetical: in the one, the animal is not eaten because it is 
revered ; in the other, it is revered because it is eaten. But 
both may be practised by the same people, as we see in the 
case of the North American Indians, who, while they appar- 
ently revere and spare their totem animals,’ also revere the 
animals and fish upon which they subsist. The aborigines of 
Australia have totemism in the most primitive form known to 
us ; but, so far as I am aware, there is no clear evidence that 
they attempt, like the North American Indians, to conciliate 
the animals which they kill and eat. The means which the 
Australians adopt to secure a plentiful supply of game 
appear to be primarily based, not on conciliation, but on 
sympathetic magic,? a principle to which the North American 


1 This is known, for example, of the 
Yuchi Indians, for among them ‘‘ mem- 
bers of each clan will not do violence 
to wild animals having the form and 
name of their totem. For instance, 
the Bear clan people never molest 
bears.” See F. G. Speck, Ethnology 
of the Yuchi Indians (Philadelphia, 
1909), p. 70, But in spite of the 


attention which has been paid to 
American totemism, we possess very 
little information as to the vital point 
of the system, the relation between a 
man and his totemic animal. Compare 
Totemism and Exogamy, iii. 88 sg., 311. 

2 See The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 85 sgg. How- 
ever, Collins reports that among the 
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Indians also resort for the same purpose.’ Hence, as the 
Australians undoubtedly represent a ruder and earlier stage 
of human progress than the American Indians, it would 
seem that before hunters think of worshipping the game as 
a means of ensuring an abundant supply of it, they seek to 
attain the same end by sympathetic magic. This, again, 
would shew—what there is good reason for believing—that 
sympathetic magic is one of the earliest means by which 
man endeavours to adapt the agencies of nature to his 
needs. 

Corresponding to the two distinct types of animal wor- 
ship, there are two distinct types of the custom of killing 
the animal god. On the one hand, when the revered animal 
is habitually spared, it is nevertheless killed—-and sometimes 
eaten—on rare and solemn occasions. Examples of this 
custom have been already given and an explanation of them 
offered. On the other hand, when the revered animal is 
habitually killed, the slaughter of any one of the species 
involves the killing of the god, and is atoned for on the spot 
by apologies and sacrifices, especially when the animal is a 
powerful and dangerous one ; and, in addition to this ordinary 
and everyday atonement, there is a special annual atone- 
ment, at which a select individual of the species is slain with 
extraordinary marks of respect and devotion. Clearly the 
two types of sacramental killing—the Egyptian and the 
Aino types, as we may call them for distinction—are liable 
to be confounded by an observer; and, before we can say 
to which type any particular example belongs, it is necessary 
to ascertain whether the animal sacramentally slain belongs 


natives of New South Wales the 


women were ‘‘compelled to sit in 
their canoe, exposed to the fervour of 
the mid-day sun, hour after hour, 
chaunting their little song, and inviting 
the fish beneath them to take their 
bait” (D. Collins, An Account of the 
English Colony in New South Wales, 
London, 1804, p. 387). This may 
have been a form of conciliation like 
that employed by the American Indians 
towards the fish and game. But the 
account is not precise enough to allow 
us to speak with confidence. It is 
sometimes reported that the Australians 


attempt to appease the kangaroos 
which they have killed, assuring the 
animals of their affection and begging 
them not to come back after death to 
torment them. But the writer who 
mentions the report disbelieves it, 
See Dom Théophile Bérengier, in Zes 
Missions Catholigues, x. (1878) p. 
197. 

1 G, Catlin, O-Kee-pa, a Religious 
Ceremony, and other Customs of the 
Mandans (London, 1867), Folium 
reservatum ; Lewis and Clarke, 7ravels 
to the Source of the Missouri River 
(London, 1815), i. 205 sg. 
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to a species which is habitually spared, or to one which is 
habitually killed by the tribe. In the former case the 
example belongs to the Egyptian type of sacrament, in the 
latter to the Aino type. 

The practice of pastoral tribes appears to furnish ex- 
amples of both types of sacrament. “Pastoral tribes,” says 
a learned ethnologist, “ being sometimes obliged to sell their 
herds to strangers who may handle the bones disrespectfully, 
seek to avert the danger which such a sacrilege would entail 
by consecrating one of the herd as an object of worship, 
eating it sacramentally in the family circle with closed 
doors, and afterwards treating the bones with all the 
ceremonious respect which, strictly speaking, should be 
accorded to every head of cattle, but which, being punctually 
paid to the representative animal, is deemed to be paid to all. 
Such family meals are found among various peoples, especi- 
ally those of the Caucasus. When amongst the Abchases 
the shepherds in spring eat their common meal with their 
loins girt and their staves in their hands, this may be looked 
upon both as a sacrament and as an oath of mutual help 
and support. For the strongest of all oaths is that which 
is accompanied with the eating of a sacred substance, since 
the perjured person cannot possibly escape the avenging 
god whom he has taken into his body and assimilated.” ? 
This kind of sacrament is of the Aino or expiatory type, 
since it is meant to atone to the species for the possible 
ill-usage of individuals. An expiation, similar in principle 
but different in details, is offered by the Kalmucks to the 
sheep, whose flesh is one of their staple foods. Rich Kal- 
mucks are in the habit of consecrating a white ram under 
the title of “the ram of heaven” or “the ram of the spirit.” 
The animal is never shorn and never sold; but when it 


1 A, Bastian, in Verhandlungen der 
Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie, und Urgeschichte, 1870-71, 
p. 59. J. Reinegg (Beschreibung des 
Kaukasus, Gotha, St. Petersburg, and 
Hildesheim, 1796-97, ii. 12 sg.) de- 
scribes what seems to be a sacrament 
of the Abghazses (Abchases). It takes 
place in the middle of autumn. A 
white ox called Ogginn appears from a 


holy cave, which is also called Ogginn. 
It is caught and led about amongst the 
assembled men (women are excluded) 
amid joyful cries. Then it is killed 
and eaten. Any man who did not 
get at least a scrap of the sacred flesh 
would deem himself most unfortunate. 
The bones are then carefully collected, 
burned in a great hole, and the ashes 
buried there. ~ 
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grows old and its owner wishes to consecrate a new one, 
the old ram must be killed and eaten at a feast to which 
the neighbours are invited. On a lucky day, generally in 
autumn when the sheep are fat, a sorcerer kills the old ram, 
after sprinkling it with milk. Its flesh is eaten; the 
skeleton, with a portion of the fat, is burned on a turf altar ; 
and the skin, with the head and feet, is hung up.’ 

An example of a sacrament of the Egyptian type is 
furnished by the Todas, a pastoral people of Southern 
India, who subsist largely upon the milk of their buffaloes. 
Amongst them “the buffalo is to a certain degree held 
sacred” and “is treated with great kindness, even with a 
degree of adoration, by the people.” They never eat the 
flesh of the cow buffalo, and as a rule abstain from the flesh 
of the male. But to the latter rule there is a single excep- 
tion. Once a year all the adult males of the village join in 
the ceremony of killing and eating a very young male calf, 
—seemingly under a month old. They take the animal 
into the dark recesses of the village wood, where it is killed 
with a club made from the sacred tree of the Todas (the 
thde or Millingtonia). A sacred fire having been made by 
the rubbing of sticks, the flesh of the calf is roasted on the 
embers of certain trees, and is eaten by the men alone, 
women being excluded from the assembly. This is the 
only occasion on which the Todas eat buffalo flesh® The 
Madi or Moru tribe of Central Africa, whose chief wealth 
is their cattle, though they also practise agriculture, appear 
to kill a lamb sacramentally on certain solemn occasions. 
The custom is thus described by Dr. Felkin: “A re- 
markable custom is observed at stated times—once a year, 


} A. Bastian, Die Völker des 
Ostlithen Asien, vi. (Jena, 1871) pp. 
632, note. On the Kalmucks as a 


319, 325. According to Pallas, it is 
only rich Kalmucks who commonly 
kill their sheep or cattle for eating ; 


people of shepherds and on their diet 
of mutton, see J. G. Georgi, Beschret- 
bung aller Nationen des russischen 
Reichs (St. Petersburg, 1776), pp. 406 
Sq., compare p. 207; B. Bergmann, 
Nomadische Streifereien unter den 
Kalmiicken (Riga, 1804-5), ii. 80 sgg., 
122; P. S. Pallas, Reise durch ver- 
schiedene Provinzen des russischen 
Reichs (St. Petersburg, 1771-1776) i. 


ordinary Kalmucks do not usually kill 
them except in case of necessity or at 
great merry-makings. Itis, therefore, 
especially the rich who need to make 
expiation, 

2 W. E. Marshall, Travels amongst 
the Todas (London, 1873), pp. 129 sq. 


3 W. E. Marshall, of, cit. pp. 80 
sg., 130. 
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I am led to believe. I have not been able to ascertain 
what exact meaning is attached to it. It appears, however, 
to relieve the people’s minds, for beforehand they evince 
much sadness, and seem very joyful when the ceremony 
is duly accomplished. The following is what takes place: 
A large concourse of people of all ages assemble, and sit 
down round a circle of stones, which is erected by the side 
of a road (really a narrow path). A very choice lamb is 
then fetched by a boy, who leads it four times round the 
assembled people. As it passes they pluck off little bits of 
its fleece and place them in their hair, or on to some other 
part of their body. The lamb is then led up to the stones, 
and there killed by a man belonging to a kind of priestly 
order, who takes some of the blood and sprinkles it four 
times over the people. He then applies it individually. 
On the children he makes a small ring of blood over the 
lower end of the breast bone, on women and girls he makes 
a mark above the breasts, and the men he touches on each 
shoulder. He then proceeds to explain the ceremony, and 
to exhort the people to show kindness. . . . When this 
discourse, which is at times of great length, is over, the 
people rise, each places a leaf on or by the circle of stones, 
and then they depart with signs of great joy. The lamb’s 
skull is hung on a tree near the stones, and its flesh is eaten 
by the poor. This ceremony is observed on a small scale 
at other times. Ifa family is in any great trouble, through 
illness or bereavement, their friends and neighbours come 
together and a lamb is killed; this is thought to avert 
further evil. The same custom prevails at the grave of 
departed friends, and also on joyful occasions, such as the 
return of a son home after a very prolonged absence.”? The 
sorrow thus manifested by the people at the annual slaughter 
of the lamb clearly indicates that the lamb slain is a sacred 
or divine animal, whose death is mourned by his worshippers,” 
just as the death of the sacred buzzard was mourned by the 
Californians and the death of the Theban ram by the 

1 R. W. Felkin, ‘‘ Notes on the 2 Mutton appears to be now eaten 
Madi or Moru Tribe of Central Africa,” by the tribe as a regular article of food 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of (R. W. Felkin, of. cit. p. 307), but 


Edinburgh, xii. (1882-84) pp. 336 this is not inconsistent with the original 
sg. sanctity of the sheep. 
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Egyptians. The smearing each of the worshippers with the 
blood of the lamb is a form of communion with the divinity ;? 
the vehicle of the divine life is applied externally instead 
of being taken internally, as when the blood is drunk or the 
flesh eaten. 


§ 2. Processions with Sacred Animals 


The form of communion in which the sacred animal is 
taken from house to house, that all may enjoy a share of 
its divine influence, has been exemplified by the Gilyak 
custom of promenading the bear through the village before 
it is slain? A similar form of communion with the sacred 
snake is observed by a Snake tribe in the Punjaub. Once 
a year in the month of September the snake is worshipped 
by all castes and religions for nine days only. At the end 
of August the Mirasans, especially those of the Snake tribe, 
make a snake of dough which they paint black and red, and 
place on a winnowing basket. This basket they carry round 
the village, and on entering any house they say :— 

“ God be with you allt 
May every ill be far! 
May our patrons (Gugga’s) word thrive!” 


Then they present the basket with the snake, saying :— 


“A small cake of flour: 
A little bit of butter: 
Lf you obey the snake, 
You and yours shall thrive!" 


Strictly speaking, a cake and butter should be given, but it 
is seldom done. Every one, however, gives something, 
generally a handful of dough or some corn. In houses 
where there is a new bride or whence a bride has gone, or 
where a son has been born, it is usual to give a rupee and 
a quarter, or some cloth. Sometimes the bearers of the 
snake also sing :— 


““ Give the snake a piece of cloth, 
And he will send a lively bride /” 


1 See W. R. Smith, Religion of an external application, see above, pp. 
the Semites* (London, 1894), pp. 344 162 sgg. 
sqq. Asto communion by means of 2 See above, pp. 190, 192. 
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When every house has been thus visited, the dough snake 
is buried and a small grave is erected over it. Thither 
during the nine days of September the women come to 
worship. They bring a basin of curds, a small portion of 
which they offer at the snake’s grave, kneeling on the 
ground and touching the earth with their foreheads. Then 
they go home and divide the rest of the curds among the 
children. Here the dough snake is clearly a substitute for 
a real snake. Indeed, in districts where snakes abound the 
worship is offered, not at the grave of the dough snake, but 
in the jungles where snakes are known to be. Besides this 
yearly worship, performed by all the people, the members of 
the Snake tribe worship in the same way every morning 
after a new moon. The Snake tribe is not uncommon in 
the Punjaub. Members of it will not kill a snake, and they 
say that its bite does not hurt them. If they find a dead 
snake, they put clothes on it and give it a regular funeral.) 
Ceremonies closely analogous to this Indian worship of 
the snake have survived in Europe into recent times, and 
doubtless date from a very primitive paganism. The best- 
known example is the “hunting of the wren.” By many 
European peoples—the ancient Greeks and Romans, the 
modern Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, Dutch, Danes, 
Swedes, English, and Welsh—the wren has been designated 
the king, the little king, the king of birds, the hedge king, 
and so forth, and has been reckoned amongst those birds 
which it is extremely unlucky to kill. In England it is 
supposed that if any one kills a wren or harries its nest, he 
will infallibly break a bone or meet with some dreadful mis- 


fortune within the year; * 


1 Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. p. 
91, § 555 (March 1885). 

2 See Ch. Vallancey, Collectanea de 
rebus Hibernicis, iv. (Dublin, 1786) 
p. 97; J. Brand, Popular Antiquities 
(London, 1882 - 1883), iii. 195 sg. 
(Bohn’s ed.) ; Rev. C. Swainson, Folk- 
lore of British Birds (London, 1886), 
p. 36; E. Rolland, Faune populaire de 
ja France, ii. 288 sgg. The names for 
the bird are Bacıdlokos, regulus, rex 
avium (Pliny, Wat. Hist. viii. 90, x. 
203), re di siepe, reyezuelo, roitelet, rot 


sometimes it is thought that 


des oiseaux, Zaunkönig, etc. On the 
custom of hunting the wren see further 
N. W. Thomas, ‘‘ The Scape-Goat in 
European Folklore,” Folk-lore, xvii. 
(1906) pp. 270 sgg., 2803; Miss 
L. Eckstein, Comparative Studies 
in Nursery Rhymes (London, 1906), 
pp. 172 sgg. Miss Eckstein suggests 
that the killing of the bird called “ the 
king” may have been a mitigation of 
an older custom of killing the real king, 

3 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, iii. 
194. . 
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the cows will give bloody milk? In Scotland the wren is 
called “the Lady of Heaven’s hen,” and boys say :— 


“ Malisons, malisons, mair than ten, 
That harry the Ladye of Heaven's hent”? 


At Saint Donan, in Brittany, people believe that if children 
touch the young wrens in the nest, they will suffer from the 
fire of St. Lawrence, that is, from pimples on the face, legs, 
and so on? In other parts of France it is thought that if a 
person kills a wren or harries its nest, his house will be struck 
by lightning, or that the fingers with which he did the deed 
will shrivel up and drop off, or at least be maimed, or that 
his cattle will suffer in their feet.‘ 

Notwithstanding such beliefs, the custom of annually 
killing the wren has prevailed widely both in this country 
and in France. In the Isle of Man down to the eighteenth 
century the custom was observed on Christmas Eve or rather 
Christmas morning. On the twenty-fourth of December, 
towards evening, all the servants got a holiday; they did 
not go to bed all night, but rambled about till the bells rang 
in all the churches at midnight. When prayers were over, 
they went to hunt the wren, and having found one of these 
birds they killed it and fastened it to the top of a long pole 
with its wings extended. Thus they carried it in procession 
to every house chanting the following rhyme :— 


“ We hunted the wren for Robin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for Jack of the Can, 
We hunted the wren for Robin the Bobbin, 
We hunted the wren for every one.” 


When they had gone from house to house and collected all 
the money they could, they laid the wren on a bier and 
carried it in procession to the parish churchyard, where they 
made a grave and buried it “with the utmost solemnity, 
singing dirges over her in the Manks language, which they 
call her knell; after which Christmas begins.” The burial 


1 R. Chambers, Popular Rhymes of 1882), ii. 214. 
Scotland, New Edition (London and 4A. Bosquet, Za Normandie 
Edinburgh, N.D.), p. 188. Romanesque et Merveilleuse (Paris and 
2 Ibid. p. 186. Rouen, 1845), p. 221; E, Rolland, 
3 P, Sébillot, Traditions et Super- op. cit. ii. 294 sg. 3 P. Sébillot, Ze. ; 
stitions de la Haute- Bretagne (Paris, Rev. C. Swainson, of. cif. p. 42. 
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over, the company outside the churchyard formed a circle 
and danced to music. About the middle of the nineteenth 
century the burial of the wren took place in the Isle of Man 
on St. Stephen’s Day (the twenty-sixth of December). 
Boys went from door to door with a wren suspended by the 
legs in the centre of two hoops, which crossed each other 
at right angles and were decorated with evergreens and 
ribbons. The bearers sang certain lines in which refer- 
ence was made to boiling and eating the bird. If at the 
close of the song they received a small coin, they gave in 
return a feather of the wren; so that before the end of the 
day the bird often hung almost featherless. The wren was 
then buried, no longer in the churchyard, but on the sea- 
shore or in some waste place. The feathers distributed 
were preserved with religious care, it being believed that 
every feather was an effectual preservative from shipwreck 
for a year, and a fisherman would have been thought very 
foolhardy who had not one of them.’ Even to the present 
time, in the twentieth century, the custom is generally 
observed, at least in name, on St. Stephen’s Day, throughout 
the Isle of Man? 

A writer of the eighteenth century says that in Ireland 
the wren “is still hunted and killed by the peasants on 
Christmas Day, and on the following (St. Stephen’s Day) he 
is carried about, hung by the leg, in the centre of two hoops, 
crossing each other at right angles, and a procession made in 
every village, of men, women, and children, singing an Irish 
catch, importing him to be the king of all birds.”* Down to 


1 G. Waldron, Description of the 
Isle of Man (reprinted for the Manx 
Society, Douglas, 1865), pp. 49 $97. 3 


refused. Formerly boys actually en- 
gaged in the chase, stoning the bird 
to death with the object of distributing 
From this 


J. Train, Account of the Isle of Man 
(Douglas, 1845), ii. 124 577., 141. 

2 In The Morning Post of Wednes- 
day, 27th December 1911, we read 
that “the observance of the ancient 
and curious custom known as ‘ the hunt 
of the wren’ was general throughout 
the Isle of Man yesterday. Parties of 
boys bearing poles decked with ivy and 
streamers went from house to house 
singing to an indescribable tune a 
quaint ballad detailing the pursuit and 
death of the wren, subsequently de- 
manding recompense, which is rarely 


the feathers ‘for luck.’” 
account we may gather that in the Isle 
of Man the hunting of the wren is now 
merely nominal and that the pretence 
of it is kept up only as an excuse for 
collecting gratuities. It is thus that 
the solemnity of ritual dwindles into 
the pastime of children, I have to 
thank Mrs. J. H. Deane, of 41 Iverna 
Court, Kensington, for kindly sending 
me the extract from The Morning Post. 

3 Ch. Vallancey, Collectanea de rebus 
Hibernicts, iv. (Dublin, 1786) p. 973 
J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, iii. 195. 
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the present time the “hunting of the wren” still takes place in 
parts of Leinster and Connaught. On Christmas Day or St. 
Stephen’s Day the boys hunt and kill the wren, fasten it in 
the middle of a mass of holly and ivy on the top of a broom- 
stick, and on St. Stephen’s Day go about with it from house 
to house, singing :— 
“ The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 

St. Stephen's Day was caught in the furze; 

Although he ts little, his family’s great, 

I pray you, good landlady, give us a treat.” 


Money or food (bread, butter, eggs, etc.) were given them, 
upon which they feasted in the evening.” In Essex a 
similar custom used to be observed at Christmas, and 
the verses sung by the boys were almost identical with 
those sung in Ireland? In Pembrokeshire a wren, called 
the King, used to be carried about on Twelfth Day in a 
box with glass windows surmounted by a wheel, from 
which hung various coloured ribbons. The men and boys 
who carried it from house to house sang songs, in one of 
which they wished joy, health, love, and peace to the inmates 
of the house? 

In the first half of the nineteenth century similar customs 
were still observed in various parts of the south of France. 
Thus at Carcassone, every year on the first Sunday of 
December the young people of the street Saint Jean used to 
go out of the town armed with sticks, with which they beat 
the bushes, looking for wrens. The first to strike down one 
of these birds was proclaimed King. Then they returned to 
the town in procession, headed by the King, who carried the 


1 G. H. Kinahan, ‘“‘ Notes on Irish 
Folk-lore,” Folk-lore Record, iv. (1881) 
p- 108; Rev. C. Swainson, Folk-lore 
of British Birds, pp. 36 sg. ; E. Roll- 
and, Faune populaire de la France, 
ii. 297; Professor W. Ridgeway, in 
Academy, 10th May 1884, p. 3323 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British Popular 
Customs (London, 1876), p. 497; 
L. L. Duncan, ‘‘ Further Notes from 
County Leitrim,” Folk-lore, v. (1894) 
p- 197. The custom is still, or was 
down to a few years ago, practised in 
County Meath, where the verses sung 
are practically the same as those in the 


text. Wrens are scarce in that part of 
the country, ‘* but as the boys go round 
more for the fun of dressing up and 
collecting money, the fact that there 
is no wren in their basket is quite im- 
material.” These particulars I learn 
from a letter of Miss A. H. Singleton, 
dated Appey-Leix, Ireland, 24th Feb- 
ruary 1904. 

2 W. Henderson, Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties (London, 1879), 
P- 125. 

® Rev. C. Swainson, of. cit. pp. 
40 sq. 
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wren on a pole. On the evening of the last day of the year 
the King and all who had hunted the wren marched through 
the streets of the town to the light of torches, with drums 
beating and fifes playing in front of them. At the door 
of every house they stopped, and one of them wrote with 
chalk on the door vive le rot / with the number of the year 
which was about to begin. On the morning of Twelfth Day 
the King again marched in procession with great pomp, 
wearing a crown and a blue mantle and carrying a sceptre. 
In front of him was borne the wren fastened to the top of a 
pole, which was adorned with a verdant wreath of olive, of oak, 
and sometimes of mistletoe grown on an oak. After hearing 
high mass in the parish church of St. Vincent, surrounded by 
his officers and guards, the King visited the bishop, the mayor, 
the magistrates, and the chief inhabitants, collecting money to 
defray the expenses of the royal banquet which took place 
in the evening and wound up with a dance.’ At Entraigues 
men and boys used to hunt the wren on Christmas Eve. 
When they caught one alive they presented it to the priest, 
who, after the midnight mass, set the bird free in the church. 
At Mirabeau the priest blessed the bird. If the men failed 
to catch a wren and the women succeeded in doing so, the 
women had the right to mock and insult the men, and to 
blacken their faces with mud and soot, when they caught 
them.? At La Ciotat, near Marseilles, a large body of men 
armed with swords and pistols used to hunt the wren every 
year about the end of December. When a wren was caught 
it was hung on the middle of a pole, which two men carried, 
as if it were a heavy burden. Thus they paraded round the 
town; the bird was weighed in a great pair of scales; and 
then the company sat down to table and made merry.° 

The parallelism between this custom of “hunting the 


1 Madame Clément, istoire des lution of 1789, revived after the 


Fêtes civiles et religieuses, etc., de la 
Belgique Méridionale (Avesnes, 1846), 
pp- 466-468 ; A. De Nore, Coutumes, 
Mythes et Traditions des provinces de 
France (Paris and Lyons, 1846), pp. 
77 sqq. 5 E. Rolland, Faune populaire 
de la France, ii. 295 sg. ; J. W. Wolf, 
Beiträge zur deutschen Mythologie, ii. 
(Göttingen, 1857) pp. 437 sg. The 
ceremony was abolished at the revo- 
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restoration, and suppressed again after 
1830. 

2 E. Rolland, of. cit. ii, 296 sg. 

3 C. S. Sonnini, Travels in Upper 
and Lower Egypt, translated from the 
French (London, 1800), pp. II sg. 3 
J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, iii. 198. 
The “hunting of the wren” may be 
compared with a Swedish custom, 
On the īst of May children rob the 
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wren” and some of those which we have considered, especially 
the Gilyak procession with the bear, and the Indian one with 
the snake, seems too close to allow us to doubt that they all 
belong to the same circle of ideas. The worshipful animal is 
killed with special solemnity once a year; and before or 
immediately after death he is promenaded from door to door, 
that each of his worshippers may receive a portion of the 
divine virtues that are supposed to emanate from the dead or 
dying god. Religious processions of this sort must have had 
a great place in the ritual of European peoples in prehistoric 
times, if we may judge from the numerous traces of them 
which have survived in folk-custom. A well-preserved speci- 
men is the following, which lasted in the Highlands of Scot- 
land and in St. Kilda down at least to the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. It was described to Dr. Samuel John- 
son in the island of Coll? Another description of it 
runs as follows: “On the evening before New Year’s 
Day it is usual for the cowherd and the young people 
to meet together, and one of them is covered with a 


cow’s hide. 


magpies’ nests of both eggs and young. 
These they carry in a basket from 
house to house in the village and 
shew to the housewives, while one of 
the children sings some doggerel lines 
containing a threat that, if a present is 
not given, the hens, chickens, and eggs 
will fall a prey to the magpie. They 
receive bacon, eggs, milk, etc., upon 
which they afterwards feast. See L. 
Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden (Lon- 
don, 1870), pp. 237 sg. The resem- 
blance of such customs to the ‘‘swal- 
low song” and ‘‘crow song” of the 
ancient Greeks (on which see Athen- 
aeus, viii. 59 £7., pp. 359, 360) is obvious 
and has been remarked before now. 
Probably the Greek swallow-singers 
and crow-singers carried about dead 
swallows and crows or effigies of them. 
The ‘‘crow song” is referred to in a 
Greek inscription found in the south of 
Russia (ê$ dexddas AvxdBas Kexopiévixa), 
See Compte Rendu of the Imperial 
Archaeological Commission, St. Peters- 
burg, 1877, pp. 276 sgg. In modern 
Greece and Macedonia it is still cus- 


The rest of the company are provided with 


tomary for children on īst March to 
go about the streets singing spring 
songs and carrying a wooden swallow, 
which is kept turning on a cylinder, 
See J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,4 
ii. 636; A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Thiringen (Vienna, 
1878), p. 301; G. F. Abbott, Mace- 
donian Folk-lore (Cambridge, 1903), 
p- 18; J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore and ancient Greek Religion 
(Cambridge, 1910), p. 35. The 
custom of making the image of the 
swallow revolve on a pivot, which is 
practised in Macedonia as well as 
Greece, may be compared with the 
pirouetting of the girl in the Servian 
rain-making ceremony. The meaning 
of these revolutions is obscure. See 
The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings, i. 273, 275. 


1S. Johnson, A Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland, pp. 128 
sg. (Zhe Works of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., edited by the Rev. R. Lynam, 
London, 1825, vol. vi.). 
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staves, to the end of which bits of raw hide are tied. The 
person covered with the hide runs thrice round the dwelling- 
house, dezsei/—t.e. according to the course of the sun; the 
rest pursue, beating the hide with their staves, and crying 
[here follows the Gaelic], ‘Let us raise the noise louder and 
louder ; let us beat the hide? They then come to the door 
of each dwelling-house, and one of them repeats some verses 
composed for the purpose. When admission is granted, one 
of them pronounces within the threshold the beannachad- 
thurlair, or verses by which he pretends to draw down a 
blessing upon the whole family [here follows the Gaelic], 
‘May God bless the house and all that belongs to it, cattle, 
stones, and timber! In plenty of meat, of bed and body- 
clothes, and health of men, may it ever abound!’ Then each 
burns in the fire a little of the bit of hide which is tied to the 
end of the staff. It is applied to the nose of every person 
and domestic animal that belongs to the house. This, they 
imagine, will tend much to seeure them from diseases and 
other misfortunes during the ensuing year. The whole of 
the ceremony is called col/uinn, from the great noise which 
the hide makes, It is the principal remnant of superstition 
among the inhabitants of St. Kilda.”? 

A more recent writer has described the old Highland 
custom as follows. Towards evening on the last day of the 
year, or Hogmanay, as the day is called in Scotland, “men 
began to gather and boys ran about shouting and laughing, 
playing shinty, and rolling ‘ pigs of snow’ (mucan sneachda), 
że. large snowballs. The hide of the mart or winter cow 
(seiche a mhairt gheamhraidh) was wrapped round the head 
of one of the men, and he made off, followed by the rest, 
belabouring the hide, which made a noise like a drum, with 
switches. The disorderly procession went three times 
deiseal, according to the course of the sun (że. keeping the 
house on the right hand) round each house in the village, 
striking the walls and shouting on coming to a door: 


Origins of English History (London, 


1 John Ramsay, Scotlandand Scotsmen 
1882), p. 411: “Si quis in Kal. 


in the Eighteenth Century (Edinburgh 


and London, 1888), ii.4385g. The cus- 
tom is clearly referred to in the “ Peni- 
tential of Theodore,” quoted by Kemble, 
Saxons in England, i. 525; Ch. Elton, 


Januar. in cervulo vel vitula vadit, id 
est in ferarum habitus se communicant, 
et vestiuntur pellibus pecudum et assu- 
munt capita bestiarum,” etc, 
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t The calluinn of the yellow bag of hide, 
Strike the skin (upon the wall) 
An old wife in the graveyard, 
An old wife in the corner, 
Another old wife beside the fire, 
A pointed stick in her two eyes, 
A pointed stick in her stomach, 
Let me in, open this? 


“Before this request was complied with, each of the 
revellers had to repeat a rhyme, called Rann Calluinn (ie. 
a Christmas rhyme), though, as might be expected when the 
door opened for one, several pushed their way in, till it was 
ultimately left open for all. On entering each of the party 
was offered refreshments, oatmeal bread, cheese, flesh, and 
a dram of whisky. Their leader gave to the goodman of 
the house that indispensable adjunct of the evening’s mum- 
meries, the Cazsezn-uchd, the breast-stripe of a sheep wrapped 
round the point of a shinty stick. This was then singed in 
the fire (Zeal/ach), put three times with the right-hand turn 
(deiseal) round the family, and held to the noses of all. 
Not a drop of drink was given till this ceremony was per- 
formed. The Cazsezn-uchd was also made of the breast- 
stripe or tail of a deer, sheep, or goat, and as many as chose 
had one with them.”! Another writer who gives a similar 
account of the ceremony and of the verses sung by the per- 
formers, tells us that the intention of putting the burnt 
sheep-skin to the noses of the people was to protect them 
against witchcraft and every infection? The explanation, 
which is doubtless correct, reminds us of the extraordinarily 
persistent hold which the belief in sorcery and witchcraft 
has retained on the minds of the European peasantry. 
Formerly, perhaps, pieces of the cow-hide in which the 
man was clad were singed and put to the noses of the 
people, just as in the Isle of Man a feather of the wren 
used to be given to each household. Similarly, as we 
have seen, the human victim whom the Khonds slew as a 
divinity was taken from house to house, and every one 


1 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and with a ball and curved sticks or 
Second Sight in the Highlands and clubs. 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 2 R, Chambers, Popular Rhymes of 
pp. 230-232. Shinty is the Scotch Scotland, New Edition (London and 
name for hockey: the game is played Edinburgh, N.D.), pp. 166 sq. 
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strove to obtain a relic of his sacred person.! Such customs 
are only another form of that communion with the deity 
which is attained most completely by eating the body and 
drinking the blood of the god. 


§ 3. The Rites of Plough Monday 


In the “hunting of the wren,” and the procession with 
the man clad in a cow-skin, there is nothing to shew that 
the customs in question have any relation to agriculture. 
So far as appears, they may date from a time before the 
invention of husbandry when animals were revered as divine 
in themselves, not merely as divine because they embodied 
the corn-spirit ; and the analogy of the Gilyak procession of 
the bear and the Indian procession of the snake is in favour 
of assigning the corresponding European customs to this 
very early date. On the other hand, there are certain 
European processions of animals, or of men disguised as 
animals, which may perhaps be purely agricultural in their 
origin; in other words, the animals which figure in them 
may have been from the first nothing but representatives of 
the corn-spirit conceived in animal shape. Examples of 
such dramatic and at the same time religious rites have been 
collected by W. Mannhardt, who says of them in general: 
“Not only on the harvest field and on the threshing-floor 
but also quite apart from them people loved to represent the 
corn-spirit dramatically, especially in solemn processions in 
spring and about the winter solstice, whereby they meant to 
depict the return of the beneficent powers of summer to the 
desolate realm of nature.”* Thus, for example, in country 
districts of Bohemia it is, or used to be, customary during 
the last days of the Carnival for young men to go about 
in procession from house to house collecting gratuities, 
Usually a man or boy is swathed from head to foot in pease- 
straw and wrapt round in straw-ropes: thus attired he goes 
by the name of the Shrovetide or Carnival Bear (Fast- 
nachtsbér) and is led from house to house to the accompani- 
ment of music and singing. In every house he dances with 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 246 sg. 
2 W, Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877), p. 183. 
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the girls, the maids, and the housewife herself, and drinks to 
the health of the good man, the good wife, and the girls. 
For this performance the mummer is regaled with food by 
the good wife, while the good man puts money in his box. 
When the mummers have gone the round of the village, 
they betake themselves to the ale-house, whither also all 
the peasants repair with their wives; “for at Shrovetide, 
but especially on Shrove Tuesday, every one must dance, if 
the flax, the vegetables, and the corn are to thrive; and the 
more and the higher they dance, the greater the blessing 
which the people expect to crown their exertions.” In 
the Leitmeritz district the Shrovetide Bear, besides being 
wrapt in straw, sometimes wears a bear’s mask to emphasise 
his resemblance to the animal. In the Czech villages the 
housewives pluck the pease-straw and other straw from the 
Shrovetide Bear and put it in the nests of their geese, 
believing that the geese will lay more eggs and hatch 
their broods better for the addition of this straw to their 
nests. For a similar purpose in the Saaz district the women 
put the straw of the Shrovetide Bear in the nests of their 
hens.' In these customs the dancing for the express pur- 
pose of making the crops grow high,’ and the use of the 
straw to make the geese and hens lay more eggs, sufficiently 
prove that the Shrovetide Bear is conceived to represent the 
spirit of fertility both animal and vegetable; and we may 
reasonably conjecture that the dances of the mummer with 
the women and girls are especially intended to convey to 
them the fertilising powers of the spirit whom the mummer 
personates.® 


1 O. Freiherr von Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld, Fest- Kalender aus 
Böhmen (Prague, N.D., preface dated 
1861), pp. 49-52. Compare E. 
Cortet, Assad sur les Fêtes Religieuses 
(Paris, 1867), p. 83. Similar proces- 
sions with a Shrovetide Bear take 
place among some of the German 
peasantry of Moravia, though there 
the mummer is said to be wrapt in 
skins and furs rather than in straw and 
to personate Winter. See W. Miiller, 
Beiträge sur Volkskunde der Deutschen 
in Mähren (Vienna and Olmiitz, 


1893), p. 431. This latter interpreta- 
tion may be due to a misunderstanding 
of the old custom. 

2 On this custom see The Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, i. 137 sgg. 

3 Real bears and other animals were 
formerly promenaded about both town 
and country with rags of coloured cloth 
attached to them. Scraps of these 
cloths and hairs of the animals were 
given, rather perhaps sold, to all who 
asked for them as preservatives against 
sickness and the evil eye. The practice 
was condemned by the Council of Con. 
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In some parts of Bohemia the straw-clad man in these The Oats. 
Shrovetide processions is called, not the Bear, but the Oats- ea 
goat, and he wears horns on his head to give point to the bear, etc. 
name.’ These different names and disguises indicate that 
in some places the corn-spirit is conceived as a bear and in 
others as a goat. Many examples of the conception of the 
corn-spirit as a goat have already been cited ;? the concep- 
tion of him as a bear seems to be less common. In the 
neighbourhood of Gniewkowo, in Prussian Lithuania, the 
two ideas are combined, for on Twelfth Day a man wrapt in 
pease-straw to represent a Bear and another wrapt in oats- 
straw to represent a Goat go together about the village; 
they imitate the actions of the two animals and perform 
dances, for which they receive a present in every house? At 
Marburg in Steiermark the corn-spirit figures now as a wolf 
and now as a bear. The man who gave the last stroke at 
threshing is called the Wolf. All the other men flee from 
the barn, and wait till the Wolf comes forth; whereupon 
they pounce on him, wrap him in straw to resemble a wolf, 
and so lead him about the village. He keeps the name of 
Wolf till Christmas, when he is wrapt in a goat’s skin and 
led from house to house as a Pease-bear at the end of a 
rope.* In this custom the dressing of the mummer in a 
goat’s skin seems to mark him out as the representative of a 
goat; so that here the mythical fancy of the people appar- 
ently hesitates between a goat, a bear, and a wolf as the 
proper embodiment of the corn-spirit. In Scandinavia the The Yule. 
conception of the spirit as a goat who appears at Christmas £%.2. 
(Julbuck) appears to be common. Thus, for example, in 
Bergslagshirad (Sweden) it used to be customary at Christ- 
mas to lead about a man completely wrapt in corn-straw 
and wearing a goat’s horns on his head: he personated the 
Yule goat. In some parts of Sweden a regular feature of 
the little Christmas drama is a pretence of slaughtering the 
Yule-goat, who, however, comes to life again. The actor, 


stance. See J. B. Thiers, Traité des” 2 See above, vol. i. pp. 281 sgg. 
Superstitions (Paris, 1679), pp. 315 s4. 8 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 190. 
We need not suppose that these animals EA ope! p. 188. 


represented the corn-spirit. i i 
1 W, Mannhardt, Antike Wald- und W. Mannhardt, of. cii. pp. I9I- 
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hidden by a coverlet made of skins and wearing a pair of 
tormidable horns, is led into the room by two men, who make 
believe to slaughter him, while they sing verses referring to 
the mantles of various colours, red, blue, white, and yellow, 
which they laid on him, one after the other. At the con- 
clusion of the song, the Yule-goat, after feigning death, 
jumps up and skips about to the amusement of the 
spectators,’ In Willstad after supper on Christmas evening, 
while the people are dancing “the angel dance” for the sake 
of ensuring a good crop of flax, some long stalks of the 
Yule straw, either of wheat or rye, are made up into the 
likeness of a goat, which is thrown among the dancers with 
the cry, “Catch the Yule-goat!” The custom in Dalarne 
is similar, except that there the straw-animal goes by the 
name of the Yule-ram.? In these customs the identification 
of the Yule-goat or the Yule-ram with the corn-spirit seems 
unmistakable. As if to clinch the argument it is customary 
in Denmark and Sweden to bake cakes of fine meal at 
Christmas in the form of goats, rams, or boars, These are 
called Yule-goats, Yule-rams, or Yule-boars; they are often 
made out of the last sheaf of corn at harvest and kept till 
sowing-time, when they are partly mixed with the seed-corn 
and partly eaten by the people and the plough-oxen in the 
hope thereby of securing a good harvest.2 It would seem 
scarcely possible to represent the identification of the corn- 
spirit with an animal, whether goat, ram, or boar, more 
graphically ; for the last corn cut at harvest is regularly 
supposed to house the corn-spirit, who is accordingly caught, 
kept through the winter in the shape of an animal, and then 
mixed with the seed in spring to quicken the grain before it 
is committed to the ground. Examples of the corn-spirit 
conceived as a wether and a boar have met us in a preceding 
part of this work.* The pretence of killing the Yule-goat 
and bringing him to life again was probably in origin a 
magical rite to ensure the rebirth of the corn-spirit in spring. 

In England a custom like some of the preceding still 
prevails at Whittlesey in Cambridgeshire on the Tuesday 


1 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 2 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 196. 
(London, 1870), pp. 184 sg.; W. 3 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. pp. 197 sg. 
Mannhardt, of. cit. pp. 196 sg. t See above, vol. i. pp. 275, 298 sgg. 
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after Plough Monday, as I learn from an obliging com- 
munication of Professor G. C. Moore Smith of Sheffield 
University. He writes: “When I was at Whittlesey 
yesterday I had the pleasure of meeting a ‘ Straw-bear,’ if 
not two, in the street. I had not been at Whittlesey on 
the day for nearly forty years, and feared the custom had 
died out. In my boyhood the Straw-bear was a man 
completely swathed in straw, led by a string by another and 
made to dance in front of people’s houses, in return for 
which money was expected. This always took place on the 
Tuesday following Plough-Monday. Yesterday the Straw- 
bear was a boy, and I saw no dancing. Otherwise there 
was no change,” } 

A comparison of this English custom with the similar 
Continental customs which have been described above, raises 
a presumption that the Straw-bear, who is thus led about 
from house to house, represents the corn-spirit bestowing his 
blessing on every homestead in the village. This inter- 
pretation is strongly confirmed by the date at which the 
ceremony takes place. For the date is the day after Plough 
Monday, and it can hardly be doubted that the old popular 
celebration of Plough Monday has a direct reference to 
agriculture. Plough Monday is the first Monday of 
January after Twelfth Day. On that day it used to be 
the custom in various parts of England for a band of 
sturdy swains to drag a gaily decorated plough from house 
to house and village to village, collecting contributions 
which were afterwards spent in rustic revelry at a tavern. 
The men who drew the plough were called Plough Bullocks ; 
they wore their shirts over their coats, and bunches of ribbons 
flaunted from their hats and persons. Among them there 
was always one who personated a much bedizened old woman 
called Bessy ; under his gown he formerly had a bullock’s 
tail fastened to him behind, but this appendage was after- 
wards discarded. He skipped, danced and cut capers, 
and carried a money-box soliciting contributions from the 
onlookers. Some of the band, in addition to their ribbons, 
“also wore small bunches of corn in their hats, from which 


1 Letter of Professor G. C. Moore Smith, dated The University, Sheffield, 
13th January, 1909. ` 
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the wheat was soon shaken out by the ungainly jumping 
which they called dancing. Occasionally, if the winter was 
severe, the procession was joined by threshers carrying their 
flails, reapers bearing their sickles, and carters with their long 
whips, which they were ever cracking to add to the noise, 
while even the smith and the miller were among the number, 
for the one sharpened the plough-shares and the other ground 
the corn; and Bessy rattled his box and danced so high 
that he shewed his worsted stockings and corduroy breeches ; 
and very often, if there was a thaw, tucked up his gown 
skirts under his waistcoat, and shook the bonnet off his head, 
and disarranged the long ringlets that ought to have con- 
cealed his whiskers.” Sometimes among the mummers there 
was a Fool, who wore the skin of a calf with the tail hanging 
down behind, and wielded a stick with an inflated bladder 
tied to it, which he applied with rude vigour to the heads and 
shoulders of the human team. Another mummer generally 
wore a fox’s skin in the form of a hood with the tail dang- 
ling on his back. If any churl refused to contribute to 
the money-box, the plough-bullocks put their shoulders to 
the plough and ploughed up the ground in front of his door! 

The clue to the meaning of these curious rites is 
probably furnished by the dances or rather jumps of the 
men who wore bunches of corn in their hats. When we 
remember how often on the Continent about the same time 
of year the peasants dance and jump for the express purpose 


1 R. Chambers, The Book of Days 
(London and Edinburgh, 1886), i. 94 
sq.; J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, 
New Edition (London, 1883), i. 506 
5gqg.; T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British 
Popular Customs (London, 1876), pp. 
37 sgqg.3; O. Freiherr von Reinsberg- 
Diiringsfeld, Das festliche Jahr (Leipsic, 
1863), pp. 27 sg. Compare W. Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus (Berlin, 1875), pp. 
557 sg.3 T. Fairman Ordish, ‘‘ English 
Folk-drama,” Folk-lore, iv. (1893) pp. 
163 sgg.; Folk-lore, viii. (1897) p. 
184; E. K. Chambers, Tke Mediaeval 
Stage (Oxford, 1903), i. 208-210; H. 
Munro Chadwick, Zhe Origin of the 
English Nation (Cambridge, 1907), 
p. 238. Counties in which the custom 
of Plough Monday is reported to have 


been observed are Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Northampton- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, 
and Yorkshire. Thus the custom 
would seem to have been characteristic 
of a group of counties in the centre of 
England. In January 1887, I witnessed 
the ceremony in the streets of Cam- 
bridge, Wooden ploughs of a primitive 
sort were dragged about by bands of 
young men who were profusely decked 
with scarves and ribbons. They ran 
at a good pace, and beside them ran 
a companion with a money-box collect- 
ing donations. Amongst them I did 
not observe any woman or man in 
female attire. Compare The Folk-lore 
Journal, v. (1887) p. 161. 
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of making the crops grow tall, we may conjecture with some 
probability that the intention of the dancers on Plough 
Monday was similar; the original notion, we may suppose, 
was that the corn would grow that year just as high as the 
dancers leaped. If that was so, we need not wonder at 
the agility displayed on these occasions by the yokels in 
general and by Bessy in particular. What stronger incen- 
tive could they have to exert themselves than the belief 
that the higher they leaped into the air the higher would 
sprout the corn-stalks? In short, the whole ceremony was 
probably a magical rite intended to procure a good crop. 
The principle on which it rested was the familiar one of 
homoeopathic or imitative magic: by mimicking the act of 
ploughing and the growth of the corn the mummers hoped 
to ensure the success of the real ploughing, which was soon 
to take place. 

If such was the real meaning of the ritual of Plough 
Monday, we may the more confidently assume that the 
Straw-bear who makes his appearance at Whittlesey in 
Cambridgeshire on the day after Plough Monday represents 
indeed the corn-spirit. What could be more appropriate 
than for that beneficent being to manifest himself from 
house to house the very day after a magical ceremony had 
been performed to quicken the growth of the corn? 

The foregoing interpretation of the rites observed in 
England on Plough Monday tallies well with the explanation 
which I have given of the very similar rites annually 
performed at the end of the Carnival in Thrace. The mock 
ploughing is probably practised for the same purpose in 
both cases, and what that purpose is may be safely inferred 
from the act of sowing and the offering of prayers for 
abundant crops which accompany and explain the Thracian 
ceremony. It deserves to be noted that ceremonies of the 
same sort and closely resembling those of Plough Monday 
are not confined to the Greek villages of Thrace but are 
observed also by the Bulgarians of that province at the same 
time, namely, on the Monday of the last week in Carnival. 
Thus at Malko-Tirnovsko, in the district of Adrianople, a 
procession of mummers goes through the streets on that day. 

1 See above, vol. i. pp. 25 $97. 
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The principal personages in it bear the names of the Kuker 
and Kuhkerica. The Kuker is a man clad in a goatskin. His 
face is blackened with soot and he wears on his head a high 
shaggy hat made of an entire skin. Bells jingle at his girdle, 
and in his hand he carries a club. The Kukerica, who some- 
times goes by the name of Bada, that is, “Old Woman,” is 
a man disguised in petticoats with his face blackened. Other 
figures in the procession are young men dressed as girls, and 
girls dressed as men and wearing masks. Bears are repre- 
sented by dogs wrapt in bearskins. A king, a judge, and 
other officials are personated by other mummers; they 
hold a mock court and those whom they condemn receive 
a bastinado. Some of the maskers carry clubs; it is their 
duty to beat all who fall into their hands and to levy con- 
tributions from them. The play and gestures of the Kuker 
and Kukerica are wanton and lascivious: the songs and 
cries addressed to the Kuker are also very cynical. Towards 
evening two of the company are yoked to a plough, and the 
Kuker ploughs a few furrows, which he thereupon sows with 
corn. After sunset he puts off his disguise, is paid for his 
trouble, and carouses with his fellows. The people believe 
that the man who plays the part of Kuer commits a deadly 
sin, and the priests make vain efforts to abolish the custom. 
At the village of Kuria, in the district of Losengrad, the 
custom is in general the same, but there are some significant 
variations. The money collected by the mummers is used 
to buy wine, which is distributed among all the villagers at 
a banquet in the evening. On this occasion a cake in which 
an old coin has been baked is produced by the Kuker, broken 
into bits, and so divided among all present. If the bit with 
the coin in it falls to a farmer, then the crops will be good 
that year; but if it falls to a herdsman, then the cattle will 
thrive. Finally, the Kuker ploughs a small patch of ground, 
“bending his body to right and left in order to indicate 
symbolically the ears of corn bending under the weight of 
the grain.” The others lay hold of the man with whom the 
coin was found, bind him by the feet, and drag him over the 
land that has just been ploughed.) In these observances the 


1G, Kazarow, ‘ Karnevalbraéuche in Bulgarien,” Archiv fur Religions. 
wissenschaft, xi, (1908) pp. 407 sg. 
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intention of promoting the fertility of the ground is unmis- 
takable ; the ploughman’s imitation of the cornstalks bend- 
ing under their own weight is a simple case of homoeopathic 
or imitative magic, while the omens drawn from the occupa- 
tion of the person who obtains the piece of cake with the 
coin in it indicate that the ceremony is designed to quicken 
the herds as well as the crops. We can hardly doubt that 
the same serious motive underlies the seemingly wanton 
gestures of the principal actors and explains the loose 
character of the songs and words which accompany the 
ceremony. Nor is it hard to divine the reason for dragging 
over the fresh furrows the man who is lucky enough to get 
the coin in the cake. He is probably looked on as an 
embodiment of the corn-spirit, and in that character is com- 
pelled to fertilise the ground by bodily contact with the 
newly-ploughed earth. 

Similar customs are observed at the Carnival not only 
by Bulgarian peasants in Thrace but also here and there in 
Bulgaria itself. In that country the leading personage of the 
masquerade is the Bada, that is, the Old Woman or Mother. 
The part is played by a man in woman’s clothes; she, or 
rather he, wears no mask, but in many villages she carries a 
spindle with which she spins. The Awker and the Kukerica 
also figure in the performance, but they are subordinate to 
the Old Woman or Mother. Their costume varies in 
different villages. Usually they are clad in skins with 
a girdle of lime-tree bark and five or six bells fastened to 
it; on their back they wear a hump made up of rags. But 
the principal feature in their attire consists of their masks, 
which represent the heads of animals and men in fantastic 
combinations, such as the horned head of a man or a bird, 
the head of a ram, a bull, and so on. Much labour is spent 
on the manufacture of these masks. Early in the morning 
of Cheese Monday (the Monday of the last week in Carnival) 
the mummers go about the village levying contributions. 
Towards noon they form a procession and go from house to 
house, In every house they dance a round dance, while 
the Old Woman spins. It is believed that if any house- 
holder contrives to carry off the Old Woman and secrete 
her, a blessing and prosperity will enter into his dwelling ; 
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but the maskers defend the Old Woman stoutly against all 
such attempts of individuals to appropriate her beneficent 
presence. After the dance the mummers receive gifts of 
money, eggs, meal, and so on. Towards evening a round 
dance is danced in the village square, and there the Old 
Woman yokes the Kuker and Kukerica to a plough, ploughs 
with it a small piece of ground, and sows the ground with 
corn. Next day the performers reassemble, sell the presents 
they had collected, and with the produce hold a feast in the 
house of the Old Woman. It is supposed that if strange 
maskers make their way into a village, fertility will be drawn 
away to the village from which they have come; hence the 
villagers resist an inroad of strange maskers at any price. 
In general the people believe that the masquerade is per- 
formed for the purpose of increasing the luck and fertility of 
the village.’ 

In these Bulgarian rites, accordingly, we are not left to 
form conjectures as to the intention with which they are 
practised ; that intention is plainly avowed, and it is no 
other than the one which we have inferred for the similar 
rites observed in Thrace at the same season and in England 
on Plough Monday. In all these cases it is reasonable to 
suppose that the real aim of the ceremonial ploughing and 
sowing of the ground is thereby, on the principles of 
homoeopathic or imitative magic, to ensure the growth 
of the corn on all the fields of the community. Perhaps we 
may go a step further and suggest that in the Bulgarian 
Old Woman or Mother, who guides the plough and sows 
the seed, and whose presence is believed to bring a blessing 
to any household that can contrive to appropriate her, we 
have the rustic prototype of Demeter, the Corn-Mother, who 
in the likeness of an Old Woman brought a blessing to the 
house of Celeus, king of Eleusis, and restored their lost 
fertility to the fallow Eleusinian fields. And in the pair of 
mummers, man and woman, who draw the plough, may we 
not discern the rude originals of Pluto and Persephone? If 
that is so, the gods of Greece are not wholly dead; they 
still hide their diminished heads in the cottages of the 


1G. Kazarow, ‘‘Karnevalbrauche in Bulgarien,” Archiv fur Religions- 
wissenschaft, xi, (1908) pp. 408 sg. 
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peasantry, to come forth on sunshine holidays and parade, 
with a simple but expressive pageantry, among a gazing 
crowd of rustics, at the very moment of the year when their 
help is most wanted by the husbandman. 

Be that as it may, these rites still practised by the 
peasantry at opposite ends of Europe, no doubt date from 
an extremely early age in the history of agriculture. They 
are probably far older than Christianity, older even than 
those highly developed forms of Greek religion with which 
ancient writers and artists have made us familiar, but which 
have been for so many centuries a thing of the past. Thus 
it happens that, while the fine flower of the religious 
consciousness in myth, ritual, and art is fleeting and 
evanescent, its simpler forms are comparatively stable 
and permanent, being rooted deep in those principles of 
common minds which bid fair to outlive all the splendid but 
transient creations of genius. It may be that the elaborate 
theologies, the solemn rites, the stately temples, which now 
attract the reverence or the wonder of mankind, are destined 
themselves to pass away like “all Olympus’ faded hierarchy,” 
and that simple folk will still cherish the simple faiths of 
their nameless and dateless forefathers, will still believe in 
witches and fairies, in ghosts and hobgoblins, will still 
mumble the old spells and make the old magic passes, when 
the muezzin shall have ceased to call the faithful to prayer 
from the minarets of St. Sophia, and when the worshippers 
shall gather no more in the long-drawn aisles of Nôtre 
Dame and under the dome of St. Peter's, 
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NOTE 


THE CEREMONY OF THE HORSE AT RICE-HARVEST AMONG 
THE GAROS 


Amonc the Garos, an agricultural tribe of Assam, the close of the 


Effigy of a 


rice-harvest is celebrated by a festival in which the effigy of a horse horse in a 


figures prominently. The intention of the ceremony is not stated, 
but possibly it may be to ensure a good rice crop in the following 
year. If so, the artificial horse of the Garos would be analogous to 
the October horse of the Romans, as that animal has been explained 
by W. Mannhardt. For the sake of comparison it may be well to 
subjoin Major A. Playfair’s account of the Garo ceremony :—1 
“When the rice harvest has been fully gathered in, the great 
sacrifice and festival of the year, the Wangala or Guréwata, takes 
place. This is the most festive observance of the year, and com- 
bines religious sacrifice with much conviviality. It is celebrated by 
all sections of the tribe except the Duals and some Plains Garos, 
The cost of the entertainment falls principally on the zoka [head- 
man] of the village, who provides a pig to be eaten by his guests, 
and plenty of liquor. Among the Akawés and Chisaks of the north 
and north-eastern hills a curious feature of the ceremony is the 
manufacture of guré or ‘horses’ out of pieces of plantain-stem for 
the body, and of bamboo for the head and legs. The image of the 
‘horse’ is laid on the floor of the zoma’s house, and the assembled 
guests dance and sing around it the whole night long, with the 
usual intervals for refreshments. Early the next morning, the 
‘horse’ is taken to the nearest river and launched on the water to 
find its way down stream on the current. For those who possess 
the necessary paraphernalia, the guré takes the shape of a horse’s 
head of large size, made of straw, and covered with cloth. I once 
saw one in the village of Rongrong, which, when in use, was orna- 
mented with discs of brass on both sides of the face. Its eyes and 
ears were made of the same metal, and between the ears were fixed 
a pair of wild goat’s horns. To the head were attached a number 


1 Major A. Playfair, Ze Garos (London, 1909), pp. 94 sg. 
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of bronze bells similar to those hawked about by Bhutia pedlars. 
The owner, a /askar, was unable to tell me whence they came, but 
said that they were inherited from his wife’s mother, and were many 
generations old. 

“The manner in which this form of guré is used is the follow- 
ing. The head is mounted on a stick, which a man holds before 
him in such a way that the head comes up to the level of his chest. 
Two straps pass over his shoulders to relieve his hands of the 
weight. The body of the ‘horse’ is then built round his own body 
with cane and cloth. For a tail, yak’s tails are fastened in with his 
own hair, which, for the occasion, is allowed to hang down instead 
of being tied up. The performer thus apparelled, commences to 
dance a shuffling step to the usual music. In front of him dances 
the priest, who goes through the pantomime of beckoning the 
animal to come to him. The remaining guests of the xokma 
[headman] form a guewe behind the ‘horse,’ and dance after it. 
When the first man gets tired, another takes his place, and the 
dancing goes on right through the night. A pleasant part of the 
performance is the pelting of the guré with eggs. A piece of 
egg-shell was still sticking to the horn of the guzé which was shown 
to me. 

“Strictly speaking, this festival should last for three days and 
two nights. When it is over, the guzé is taken to a stream and the 
body thrown into the water, the head being preserved for another 
year, The people who come to see it off, bring rice with them, and 
a meal by the water’s edge closes the proceedings. 

“At the Wanga/a, it is the custom to mix flour with water, and 
for the assembled people to dip their hands into the mixture and 
make white hand-marks on the posts and walls of the house and on 
the backs of the guests.” 

Can it be that the horse whose effigy is thus made at rice- 
harvest and thrown into the water, while the head is kept for 
another year, represents the spirit of the rice? If that were so, the 
pelting of the head with eggs would be a charm to ensure fertility 
and the throwing of it into water would be a rain-charm. And on 
the same theory the horse’s head would be comparable to the horse- 
headed Demeter of Phigalia! as well as to the head of the October 
horse at Rome, which was nailed to a wall, probably to be kept 
there till next October. If we knew more about the rites of the 
horse-headed Demeter at Phigalia, we might find that amongst them 
was a dance of a man or woman who wore the mask of a horse’s 
head and personated the goddess herself, just as, if I am right, the 
man who dances disguised as a horse at the harvest festival of the 
Garos, represents the spirit of the rice dancing among the garnered 
sheaves, The conjecture is to some extent supported by the remains 


1 See above, p. 21. 
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of the magnificent marble drapery, which once adorned the colossal 
statue of Demeter or Persephone in the sanctuary of the two goddesses 
at Lycosura, in Arcadia ; for on that drapery are carved rows of semi- 
human, semi-bestial figures dancing and playing musical instruments ; 
the bodies of the figures are those of women, but their heads, paws, 
and feet are those of animals. Among the heads set on the figures 
are those of a horse, a pig, a cat or a hare, and apparently an ass.} 
It is reasonable to suppose that these dancing figures represent a 
ritual dance which was actually performed in the rites of Demeter 
and Persephone by masked men or women, who personated the 
goddesses in their character of beasts. 


1 See my note on Pausanias, viii. 37. 3 (vol. iv. pp. 375 57g) 
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Lityerses, 255 sg. ; and the pig, ii. 22 

Attraction and repulsion, forces of, ii. 
303 599. 

Augustine, i. 88 

Augustus celebrates games at Actium, i. 
80 

Australia, totemism in, ii. 311 

Northern, ii. 145 

Australian aborigines, i. 126, 307 $9.4 
their mutilations of the dead, ii. 272 
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Australians, the Central, ii. 165 

Austria, harvest customs in, i 276, 
292 

Awe, Loch, L 142 

Awemba, the, i. IIg; 
Rhodesia, ii. 272 sg. 

Ayrshire, harvest customs in, i. 279 

Aztecs, their festival at end of fifty-two 
years, i, 310 sg.; eating the god 
among the, ii. 86 sgg. 


of Northern 


Baba or Boha, name given to last sheaf, 
i. 144 5g. ; “the Old Woman,” at the 
Carnival, ii. 332, 333 

Bacchanals of Thrace, i. 17 

Badagas, the, ii. 55 

Baden, harvest customs in, i. 283, 286, 
292, 298 

Baganda, the, i. 128, ii. 64, 70 n.l, 227, 
253, 271 sg.; their offerings of first- 
fruits, 113; their fear of the ghosts 
of animals, 231 sg. 

Bagobos, the, ii. 124; of Mindanao, i. 
240 

Bahaus or Kayans of central Borneo, i. 
92 s97. See Kayans 

Bahima, their belief in transmigration, 
ii. 288 

Bakongs, a tribe of Borneo, ii. 294 

Bakundu of the Cameroons, burial custom 
of the, ii. 99 

Bali, i. 3124, ii. 278; rice spirit in, i, 
201 5gq. 

Ball, game of, played as a rite, ii. 76, 79 

Balquhidder, cutting the Maiden at, i, 
157 

Balum, spirits of the dead, i. 104 

Ba-Mbala, the, i, 119 

Bananas, cultivated by women, i. 115, 
118 ; cultivated in South America, 120, 
121; cultivated in New Britain, 123; 
cultivated: in New Guinea, 123; soul 
of dead man in, ii. 298 

Banars, the, of Cambodia, ii. 33 

Bangala, the, i. 119 

Banks’ islanders, i. 313 

—— Islands, burial custom in the, ii. 


Bene awarded as a prize in the Eleu- 
sinian games, i. 73, 74, 75; oldest 
cereal cultivated by the Aryans, 132 

Bride among the Berbers, i. 178 sg. 

—— -cow, i, 289, 290 

—— -mother, the, i. 131, 135 

—— -sow, i. 298 

—— -wolf, i, 271, 273 

Baronga, the, ii, 280; women’s part in 
agriculture among the, i. 114 sg. 

Barotsé, the, i. 115, ii. 159 

Bassari, the, ii. 116 

Bassia latifolia, ti, 119 

Bastian, Adolf, quoted, ii. 313 
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Basutoland, i, 116; inoculation in, ii, 
158 sg., 160 

Basutos, the, ii. 148; their customs as 
to the new corn, 110 

Batari Sri, a goddess, i, 202 

Batchelor, Rev. J., ii. 180 7.8, 182 2.3, 
183, 184, 186 7z., 198, 201 

Bathing forbidden, i. 94 

Bats, souls of dead in, ii, 287 

Battas or Bataks of Sumatra, i. 196, 315, 
li, 203; their ceremonies at catching 
tigers, 216 sz. 

Battle, mock, ii, 75 

Bavaria, harvest customs in, i, 147, 221 
Sq., 232, 282, 286, 287, 280, 206, 
298, 299 

Bean-cock, i. 276 

-goat, i. 282 

Beans, Spirit of, i. 177; cultivated in 
Burma, 242; forbidden as food by 
Empedocles, ii. 301 

Bear, importance of the, for people of 
Siberia, ii. 191; ambiguous attitude of 
the Aino towards the, 310 sg.; the 
corn-spirit as a, 325 349. 

-cats, souls of dead in, ii. 294 

—— -dances, ii. 191, 195 

-festivals of the Aino, ii. 182 sgg. ; 

of the Gilyaks, 190 sgg. ; of the Goldi, 

197 ; of the Orotchis, 197 

-skin worn by woman dancer, ii. 

223 

the Great, constellation, i. 315 

Bear’s liver, i, 187 sg. ; heart eaten, ii, 
146 

t‘ Beard of Volos,” i. 233 

Bears killed ceremonially by the Aino, 
ii. 180 sgg.; souls of dead in, 
286 sg. ; processions with, in Europe, 
326 2. 

slain, propitiated by Kamtchatkans, 

Ostiaks, Koryak, Finns, and Lapps, 

ii. 222 sgg.; by American Indians, 


224 59g. 
Beating a man clad in a cow’s hide, ii, 
322 sgg. 


boys with leg-bone of eagle-hawk, 

ii, 165 2.2 

effigy of ox with rods in China, ii, 
II sg. 

—— people for good luck, i. 309 

Beavers, their bones not allowed to be 
gnawed by dogs, ii. 238 sgg. 

Bechuanas, the, i. 316, ii. 28, 164; their 
ceremonies before eating the new fruits, 
69 sg.; ceremony observed after a 
battle by the, 271 

Beer in relation to Dionysus, i. 2 2.1 

Bees, transmigration of quiet people into. 
ii. 308 

Beetles, superstitious precautions against, 
ii. 279, 280 
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Beggar, name given to last sheaf, i. 
231 5g. 

Beku, the, of West Africa, ii. 163 

Bells worn by mummers, i. 26, 28, ii. 
332, 3333 attached to hobby-horse, 
337 59- k r 

Benin, ii. 64 ; human sacrifice at, 1. 240 

Bera Pennu, the Earth Goddess, i. 245 

Berbers, the Barley Bride among the, i. 
178 sq. 

Berosus, Babylonian historian, i. 258 sg. 

Berry, harvest customs in, i. 292, 294 

Berwickshire, harvest customs in, i. 153 $g. 

Bessy, one of the mummers on Plough 
Monday, ii. 329, 331 

Betsileo, the, of Madagascar, ii. 116; 
their belief in the transmigration of 
souls, 289 sg. 

Bhils, the, of Central India, ii. 29 

Bhimsen, an Indian deity, ii, 118 

Bhumiya, a Himalayan deity, ii. 117 

Bhutan, ii. 103 

Biennial cycle, i. 87 

festivals, i. 14, i. 86 

Binder of last sheaf represents the Corn- 
mother, i. 150, 253 

Binders of corn, contests between, i. 136, 
137, 138, 218 $g., 220, 221, 222, 253 

Binding the corn, contests in, i. 218 sg. 

Binsenschneider, i. 230 2.5 

Bird, soul as a, i, 181, 182 2.1; corn- 
spirit as a, 295 sq. 

of prey, inoculation with a, ii. 162 

Birds, migratory, as representatives of a 
divinity, i, 204 sg. ; language of, ii. 
146; tongues of, eaten, 147 

Birth of child on harvest-field, pretended, 
i. 150 34. 

Bisaltae, a Thracian tribe, i. 5 

Bizya in Thrace, i. 26, 30 

Black Drink, an emetic, ii, 76 

Goat-skin, in relation to Dionysus, 
i, 17 

Blackened faces, i. 291, 299; of actors, 27 

Blackfeet Indians, i. 311, ii. 236 

Bladders of sea-beasts returned by the 
Esquimaux to the sea, ii, 247 sgg. 

Blindfolded, reapers, i. 144, 153 sg. 

Blood drawn from men as a religious 
rite, ii. 75, 91 57.3; aS a means of 
communion with a deity, 316 

of bear drunk, ii. 146 

—— of beavers not allowed to fall on 
ground, ii, 240 7,2 

of dragon, ii. 146 

of human victim sprinkled on seed, 

i, 239, 251; scattered on field, 244, 251 

of lamb sprinkled on people, ii. 315 

of slain men tasted by their slayers, 
ii. 154 sgg. 

Blood-covenant, ii. 154 sgq. 

Boa-constrictor, soul of a, ii, 296 
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Boa-constrictors. souls of dead in, h 
289 Sq. 

Boar, corn - spirit as, i. 298 sgg.; the 
Yule, 300 sgg., 302 sg. ; and Adonis, 
ii. 22 sq. 

Boars, wild, their ravages in the corn, ii, 
31 399. 

Boba or Baba, name given to the last 
sheaf, i. 144 5g. 

Bock, C., quoted, i. 8 

Boedromion, an Attic month, i. 52, 77 

Bogadjim in German New Guinea, ii. 
251 

Bohemia, harvest customs in, i. 138, 
145, 149, 150, 225 Ssg., 232, 286, 
289; Carnival custom in, ii. 325; 
custom as to mice in, 279, 283 

Böhmer Wald Mountains, i. 284 

Bolivia, ii. 235, 286 

Bombay, burial custom in, ii. roo 

Bone of old animal eaten to make the 
eater old, ii. 143 

Bones and skulls of enemies destroyed, 
ii. 260 

— of animals preserved in order that 
the animals may come to life again, 
ii, 256 sgg.; burned or thrown into 
water, 257; not to be broken, 258 
sg. ; not allowed to be gnawed by 
dogs, 225, 238 sgg., 243, 259 

of the dead, virtues acquired by 

contact with the, ii. 153 5g. ; preserved 

for the resurrection, 259 

of deer not given to the dogs, ii, 
241, 242, 243 : 

—— of fish not burned, ii. 250, 251; 
thrown into the sea or a river, 250, 
254; not to be broken, 255 

Bontoc, province of Luzon, i. 240 

Bordeaux, harvest custom at, i. 291 

Bormus or Borimus, i, 216, 257, 264 

Borneo, ii. 1223 agricultural com- 
munities of central, i. 92 

Bororos, the, of Brazil, ii. 71 sg., 208 

Boscana, Father G., ii, 169; quoted, i 
125 

Botocudos, the, of Brazil, ii. 156 

Bougainville Straits, i. 313 

Bouphonia, ii. 4 599. 

Bouphonion, a Greek month, ii. 6 2. 

Bourbourg, Brasseur de, i. 237 

Bourke, Captain J. G., ii. 178 2.4 

Bouzygai, the, at Eleusis, i. 108 

Boxing, i. 71 2.5, ii. 131 

Brahman boys sacrificed, i, 244 

Brahmans, the, on transubstantiation, ii. 
89 

Brain, drippings of, used to 
wisdom of dead, ii. 163 sg. 

Brains of enemies eaten, ii. 152 

Brand, John, quoted, i. 146 

Brazen serpent, the, ii. 281 


acquire 
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Brazil, Indians of, i. xxx, ii, 235; their 
flesh diet, ii, 139 

Bridal pair at rice-harvest in Java, i. 
200 sg. 

Bride, name given to last sheaf, i. 162, 
163 

British Columbia, Indians of, ii. 253 

Brittany, harvest customs in, i. 135 

Bromivs, epithet of Dionysus, i. 2 7. 

Brooke, Rajah, ii. 211 

Brown, Dr. Burton, ii. 100 7.3 

Bubui river, in New Guinea, ii. 295 

Buckwheat cultivated in Burma, i. 242 

Bucolium at Athens, i. 30 

Buddha, transmigrations of, ii. 299, 301 

Budge, Dr. E. A. Wallis, i 259 1.3, 
260 2.8 

Buffalo sacrificed for human victim, i. 
249 

Buffaloes, propitiation of dead, ii. 229, 
231; their death bewailed, 242; 
revered by the Todas, 314 

Bukaua, the, of German New Guinea, i. 
103, 105, 313, ii. 124 

Bulawayo, ii. 70 

Bulgarians, the Carnival among the, ii, 
331 $94. 

Bull, corn-spirit as, i. 288 sgg., ii. 8; in 
relation to Dionysus, i. 16 sg., 31 

, live, torn to pieces in rites of 

Dionysus, i. 15, 47, ii. 16 

, sacrifice of, ii. 68 2.2 ; at Magnesia, 
7 sq.; in Mithraic religion, 10; at 
tomb of dead chief, 113 

—— -fights, ii. 66 

——-roarers, i 19 2.1, ii. 295; as 
magical instruments, i. 104, 106 sg., 
110 

-shaped deities, i. 3 sgg. 

Bulls, sacred, of ancient Egypt, ii. 34 
59g. 

Burghers or. Badagas, the, ii. 55 

Burial rites intended to deceive ghosts or 
demons, ii. 97 39g. 

Burials, fictitious, to divert the attention 
of demons from the real burials, ii. 
98 sgg. 

Buring Une, a goddess, i. 93 

Burma, ii. 116 ; securing the rice-soul in, 
i. 189 sgg.; custom at threshing rice 
in, 203 sg. ; head-hunting in, i. 256 

Burmese cure, li, 103 

Burne, Miss C. S., i. 266 

Burning last sheaf of corn, i. 146 

—— the Old Witch, i. 224 

Buru, island, ii. 54, 145 

Bush negroes of Surinam, ii. 26 

Bushmen, ii. 29, 206, 266 2.1; their 
customs as to diet, 140 5g. 

Busiris, i. 259 59. 

Busk, festival of first-fruits, ii. 72 

Butea frondosa, ii. 119 
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Butterflies, souls of dead in, ii. 290, 291, 
296 sg. 

Butterfly of the rice, i, 190 

Button snake root, emetic made from, ii, 


73: 75 
Buzzard, killing the sacred, ii. 169 sgg. 


Caffre elephant-hunters, ii. 227 

Caffres, their festival of new fruits, ii. 
64 sgg. ; their custom of fumigating 
infants, 166 sg. ; of South Africa, their 
observation of the Pleiades, i. 315; of 
the Zambesi region, ii. 289 

Cailleach (Old Wife), name given to last 
corn cut, i, 140 599., 164 sgq. 

Caingua Indians of Paraguay, ii. 285 

Cakes in obscene shapes, i. 62 

Calabash, ceremony of breaking the, ii, 
68 2.8 

Calabria, custom observed by murderers 
in, li. 156 

Calendar, regulation of, an affair of 
religion, i. 83; the Roman, 83 sg. ; 
primitive, 125 sg. 

Calendars, the Pleiades in primitive, i, 
397 599. 

Calf sacrificed to Dionysus, i. 33; killed 
at harvest, 290; sacrifice of buffalo, ii. 
314 

California, Indians of, i. 125, ii. 169, 
286 

Californian missions, the Spanish, ii. 
171 2.) 

Callaway, Rev. H., i. 316 

Callias, the Eleusinian Torch-bearer, i, 
54, 732.8 

Cambodia, ii. 103 

Cameron, Hugh E., i. 162 z.’ 

Campbell, Major J., i. 248, 25¢ 

Campbell, Rev. J. G., i. 140 

Cancer, Tropic of, i. 125 

Candlemas, i. 300 

Canelos Indians of Ecuador, ii. 285 

Cannibal orgies, i. 18 sgg. 

Spirit, i. 21 

Cannibals, a secret society of the 
Kwakiutl Indians, i. 20 

Canopus, i, 308 

Capricorn, Tropic of, i. 125 

Carcassone, hunting the wren at, ii. 
320 Sg. 

Carian Chersonese, ii. 85 

Carib warriors, ii. 162 

Caribs, the, i. 120, ii. 139 

Carinthia, harvest custom in, i. 224 sg. 

Carley, the, i. 144 

Carlin or Carline, the, i. 140 

Carnival, modern Thracian drama at 
the, i. 26 sgg., ii, 331 

Bear, ii. 325 

custom in Bohemia,ii. 325 

Carolina, Indians of, ii. 217 
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Carrier Indians, ii. 238 sg. 

Cassava (manioc) bread, i, 120 sg. 

Cassowaries, souls of dead in, ii. 295 

Cassowary totem, ii. 207 

Castabus, ii. 85 

Cat, corn-spirit as, i, 280 sg. ; killed at 
harvest, i. 281 

Cat's cradle, i. ror, 103 

tail, name given to last standing 
corn, i. 268 

Catalangans, the, ii. 124 

Caterpillars, superstitious precautions 
against, ii. 275 sg., 279, 280 

Catholic custom of eating effigies of the 
Madonna, ii. 94 

Cattle, last sheaf given to, i, 134, 155, 
158, 161, 170; (plough oxen) Yule or 
Christmas Boar given to the, 301, 302, 
303; worship of, ii. 35,37 sgq. ; first- 
fruits offered to, 118 

Caul-fat, human, rubbed on body, ii, 
162 

Cayenne, Indians of, ii, 285 

Celebes, i. 313, ii. 54, 122, 123; pre- 
cautions against mice in, 277 

Celeus, king of Eleusis, i. 37 

Censorinus, i. 86, 87 

Central Provinces of India, ii, 118 sg. 

Ceram, ii. 54, 123 

Cereal deity, ii. 52, 83 

Cereals in Europe, antiquity of the 
cultivation of, i. 79; cultivated by the 
early Aryans, 132 

Ceremony of the Horse at rice-harvest 
among the Garos, ii. 337 $94. 

Ceres, i. 42; festival of, 297 7.5; the, 
in France, 135 ; Roman sacrifices to, 
ii. 133 

Chadwars, the, ii. 28 

Chaka, Zulu despot, ii. 67 

Chambéry, harvest customs at, i, 275, 
288, 291 sg. 

Chams, the, of Indo-China, ii. 283; 
their agricultural ceremonies, 56 sgg. ; 
their belief in transmigration, 291 sg. 

Changes of shape, magical, i. 305 

Chasas, the, of Orissa, ii. 26 

‘*Chasms of Demeter and Persephone,” 
ih, 17 

Chastity required in sower of seed, i. 
115 sg.; of hunter before hunting 
bears, ii, 226 

Chateaubriand, his description of the 
Natchez festival, ii. 135 sgg. 

Cheese Monday, i. 26, ii. 333 

Cheremiss, the, ii. 51 

Cherokee hunters, ii, 236, 241 

mythology, ii. 204 sg. 

Cherokees, the, ii, 72 2.2, 139, 220; 
their respect for rattlesnakes, 218 sy. ; 
their custom of removing the hamstring 
of deer, 266 
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Chicome couatl, Mexican Maize-goddess 
i, 176 

Chief, sacred, ii. 28; acting as priest, 
126; sacrifices to dead, 113 

Chiefs, spirits of dead, give rain, ii. 109; 
deified after death, 125 ; souls of dead, 
in lions, 287 sg. 

Child born on harvest-field, pretence of, 
i. 150 sg. 

Childbed, deceiving the ghosts of women 
who have died in, ii. 97 sg. 

Children at birth placed in winnowing- 
fans, i. 6 sgg. ; guarded against evil 
spirits, 6 sgg. ; employed to sow seed, 
115 sg. ; sacrified at harvest, 236 

China, ceremony at beginning of spring 
in, ii. 10 sgg. 

Chinese, their theory as to courage, ii, 
145 Sq. 

of Amoy, their use of effigies, ii. 

104 

ceremony of ploughing, ii. 14 sg. 

use of sieve or winnowing-fan, i. 6, 
9 5g. 

Chinigchinich, a Californian god, ii. 170 

Chinna Kimedy, i. 247, 249 

Chins, the, of Upper Burma, ii. 121 

Chiquites of Paraguay, ii. 241 

Chiriguanos, the, Indians of Bolivia, ii. 
140, 286 

Chota Nagpur, i 244 

Christmas, i, 134; boar sacrificed at, 
302. See also Yule 

Day, ii. 319, 320 

drama, ii. 327 sq. 

Eve, i. 302, ii. 318, 321 

Chuckchees, the, ii. 221 

Churn, last corn cut, i, 151%, 153, 154 
sq. 

Cicero, on the gift of the corn, i. 
on transubstantiation, ii. 167 

Cinteotl, Mexican Maize-god, i. 176 

Circumcision, i. 316, ii. 153 

Clarke, E. D., at Eleusis, i. 64; quoted, 
146 

Clement of Alexandria on the Eleusinian 
mysteries, i, 39 

Cleostratus of Tenedos, i. 81 

Clyack-kebback, i. 160 

Clyack sheaf, i. 158 sgg., ii. 43 

Cnossus, i. 82, 85 

Cobra-capella, guardian-deity of Issapoo, 
ii, 174 

Cochin China, tigers respected in, ii. 217 

Cock, corn-spirit as, i. 276 sgg. ; killed 
on harvest field, 277 sg.; white, 
sacrificed, ii. 117, 118 

-sheaf, i. 276 

Cogiour, a sacred pontiff, ii. 114 

Cohabitation of husband and wife en- 
joined as a matter of ritual, ii. 69, 
qo 2.4 


on 


> 


—— -maiden, i. 
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Colluinn, custom of beating a cow's hide, 
ii, 323, 324 

Colombian Indians, ii. 286 

Communal taboos, i. 109 2.3 
Communion with deity, ii. 83, 325 
Compitalia, a Roman festival, ii. 94, 96, 
107 

ay of religious phenomena, ii. 


Confession of sin, ii. 69 

Congo, the Lower, i. 115 ; the Upper, 
119 

Conjunction of sun and moon, ii. 15 2.3 
Conservation of energy, ii. 262 
Constantinople protected against flies 
and gnats, ii. 281 

Contact with sacred things is deemed 
dangerous, ii. 27 59g. 

between certain foods in stomach of 
eater forbidden, ii. 83 sgg., 90 


Contest, Ancestral, at the Eleusinian 


Games, i. 71, 74, 77 

Contests for possession of the corn-spirit, 
i. 74 $7., 180; between binders of 
corn, 136, 137, 138, 218 sg., 220, 
22I, 222, 253; between reapers, 74 
sg-, 136, 140, I4%, 142, 144, 152, 
I53 $., 164 Sg., 219, 253; between 
threshers, 147 $99., 218, 219 sg., 221 
37., 223 5., 253 

Continence, ceremonial, ii. 75, 81, 93; 
prescribed at festival, 248 

and fasting, ii. 14 

Coomassie, ii. 62, 63 

Coorgs, the, ii. 55 

Corea, ii. 122; use of effigies in, 105 


Corn, ear of, revealed to initiates at the 


rites of Eleusis, i. 38 ; personified as 
Demeter, 42 ; first-fruits of, offered to 
Demeter and Persephone at Eleusis, 
53 sgg.; first bestowed on the Ath- 
enians by Demeter, 54; personified as 
female, 130; wreath of, 134; double 
personification of, as mother and 
daughter, 207 sgg. ; the first corn cut, 
customs connected with, 214 sg, ; the 
new, eaten sacramentally, ii. 48 sgg. ; 
sanctity of the, rro 

—— and poppies as symbols of Demeter, 
i. 43 5g. 

Baby, i. 152, 292 


——- -bull, i. 291 


-cow, i. 289 


———. -ears, Queen of the, i. 146; crown 


of, 163, 221, 283 

-fool, i. 148 

-goat, i, 282, 283, 286, 287 

150; in Northern 
Europe, 129 599. 

—— -mallet at threshing, i. 148 

—— -man, i, 223 ; the goal of a women’s 
race at harvest, 76 sq. 
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Corn-mother, i 150; in Northern 
Europe, 131 sgg. ; in last sheaf, 133 
s99. ; in America, 171 sgg. ; in many 
lands, 171 sgg. 

——- -pug, 1. 273 

-reapers, songs of the, i. 214 sgg. 

-sow, i. 298 

Corn-spirit, contests for possession of 
the, i. 74 5g., 180; conceived as old, 
136 sgg. ; in last sheaf threshed, i. 130, 
147, 168, ii. 48; represented in dupli- 
cate, i. 139; conceived as young, 150 
sqg. ; as Bride and Bridegroom, 162 
sgq.; as male and female, 164, ii. 9; 
as female, both old and young, i. 164 
sqq. ; represented by person who cuts, 
binds, or threshes the last corn, 167 
SJ., 220 sgg., 236, 253 sg. ; fertilising 
influence of, 1683 its influence on 
women, 168; represented by human 
beings, 168, 204 sgg., ii. 333 ; inform 
of an old man, i. 206 sg. ; in first corn 
cut, 215; personal representative of, 
killed in mimicry, 216; killing the, 
216 sgg., 223 sgg.; represented by a 
puppet, 224; represented bya stranger, 
225 sgg.; conceived as poor and 
robbed by the reapers, 231 sgg. ; slain 
in his human representatives, 251 sgq.3 
the neck of the, 268; as animal, 270 
sqg.; on the animal embodiments of 
the, 303 sgg. ; as wolf or dog, 271, 
sqq., li. 327; the tail of the, i, 268, 
272, 300, ii. 10, 43; as cock, i, 276 
599., 277 sg.; as hare, 279 sg. ; as 
cat, 280 sg.; as goat, 281 sgg., ii. 
327; lame, i. 284; slain in the form 
of a goat, 284 sg., 287; as bull, cow, 
or ox, 288 sgg., ii. 8; killed in form 
of bull, i. 290, 291 sg.; killed at 
threshing, 291 sg. ; as horse or mare, 
292 sgg. ; in form of calf, 2923 as a 
bird, 295; as fox, 296 sg.; as pig 
(boar, sow), 298 sgg. ; represented by 
an ox, ii. 9 sgg. ; killed in animal 
form and eaten sacramentally, 20; asa 
bear, 325 sgg. ; represented dramatic- 
ally, 325 ; asa boar, 328 ; represented 
by a man called the Straw-bear, 329 

-stalks, harvesters wrapt up in, i, 

220 59g. 

-wolf, i. 272, 273, 275 

-woman, i. 230, 233; at threshing, 


149 

Corners of fields not to be reaped, i. 
234 59. 

Corpus Christi Day, i. 310 

Cos, harvest-home in, i. 47 

Cotton, treatment of first cotton picked, 
ii, 119 

Courage seated in gall-bladder, ii. 145 
sq. 
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Cow, corn-spirit as, i. 288 sgg. 

Cow's hide, thresher of last corn wrapt 
in, i, 291 ; custom of beating the, ii. 
322 599. 

Cows milked by women, i. 118; and 
their milk, superstitions as to, ii. 84 
n.l and 2 

Cranes, trumpeting of the, signal for 
ploughing, i. 45 

Creek Indians, ii. 72, 139 

Cretan festival of Dionysus, i. 14 59. 

myth of Dionysus, i. 13 

Crete, ancient seat of worship of Demeter, 
i. 131; pig not eaten in, ii. 21 7.1 

Cries of reapers, i. 263 sg. 

Cripple Goat, the, i. 284 

Crocodile, clay image of, ii. 279 

-catchers, rules observed by, ii. 209 


sq. 

Crocodiles hunted by savages for their 
flesh, ii. 208 z.?; often spared by 
savages out of respect, 208 sgg. ; cere- 
monies observed at catching, 209 sgg. ; 
kinship of men with, 212 $g., 214 sy. ; 
respected in Africa and Madagascar, 
213 sgg.; sacred at Dix Cove, 287; 
souls of dead in, 289, 290, 291, 295 

Cronion, a Greek month, ii. 7, 8 2.3 

Credia Wa L 118 7., 234 7:7) ii 56 
KA 

Crops, charms and spells for growth of, 
i. 100; rotation of, 117; human 
sacrifices for the, 236 sgg. 

Cross River natives, ii. 115 

Crow, head of, eaten to prolong life, ii. 
143; transmigration of sinner into, 
299 

Song, the Greek, ii. 322 z. 

Crown of corn-ears, i, 163, 221, 283; 
worn by Demeter and Persephone, 


43 

‘Crying the Mare ” in Hertfordshire, i. 
292 sg. ; in Shropshire, 293 

‘« Crying the neck,” i, 264 sgg. 

Cultivation, shifting, i. 99; see Agricul- 
ture 

‘* Cup of offering,” ii. 184 

Curcho, old Prussian god, ii, 133 

Curetes, their war-dance, i. 13 

Curses uttered by Bouzygai, i, 108 

Cuscuses, souls of dead in, ii. 296, 298 

Cushing, Frank H., quoted, ii, 175 
sqq. 

Cuzco, i. 310 

Cycle, the octennial in Greece, i. 80 
sqq. 

Cynaetha, i. 16 

Cyzicus, i. 16 


Dacotas, the, ii. 256 
Dama, island of, ii. tor 
Damatrius, a Boeotian month, i. 46 
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Dance at harvest supper, i. 134, 135, 
145; of harvesters with or round the 
last sheaf, 135, 141, 145, 160, 219, 
220 sg. ; of masked men before sowing, 
186; of Dyaks to secure soul of rice, 
188 sg. ; of old women as representa- 
tives of the corn-goddess, 205; Pawnee, 
before human sacrifice, 238; before 
the king at ceremony of first-fruits, ii. 
qo sqg.; of Zulu king, 66, 68 2.3; of 
medicine- man, 72; the Green Corn 
Dance, 76; war, 79; by torchlight, 
79; of Dacota warriors, 145; ‘' the 
angel dance,” 328; of mummers at 
Carnival, 333, 334; of mummer wear- 
ing a horse-headed mask, 338 

Dances, i. 246, 247 ; at sowing festival, 
95; masked, 95 Sg., 111, 186, ii. — 
208 2.1; at the reappearance of the 
Pleiades, i. 307, 309, 311, 312, 317; 
in imitation of totemic animals, fi. 76 ; 
Mexican, 88 ; in connexion with offer- 
ings of first-fruits, 113, 116, 126, 131 
134; of men personifying deities, 
179; of women at bear-festival, 185, 
186 sg., 191, 195; Of women at catch- 
ing a crocodile, 211; round dead 
tigers, 216; of the Koryak at the 
slaughter of bears or wolves, 223 ; in 
honour of slain leopards, 228; of 
Koryak women at slaughter of whales, 
232 sg.; to amuse the souls of dead 
sea-beasts, 248; of Shrovetide Bear, 
325 sg.; to make the crops thrive, 
326, 328, 330 sg.; of masked men 
and women in ritual, 339 

Dancing for salmon, ii. 255 

Danger Island, i. 312 

Danzig, harvest customs at, i, 133, 
218 sg. 

Darfur, ii. 147 

Darwin and Empedocles, ii. 306 

Daughter-in-law in ritual, ii. 121 sg. 

Dawkins, R. M., i. 25 2.4, 29 7.2 

Dead, rebirth of the, i. 84 ; fear of the, 
ii. 36 sg. ; souls of the, 64; festival in 
honour of, at end of harvest, 110; 
buried in the houses, 115; bones of 
the, 15359. ; mourners rub themselves 
with the fat or putrefying juices of 
the, 162 sg.; souls of the human, 
supposed to be in caterpillars, 275 
$g., and in other animals, 285 sgg. 

men mutilated in order to disable 
their ghosts, ii. 271 sgg. 

—— spirits of the, supposed to in- 
fluence the crops, i. 104; give rain, ii. 
109 sg. ; first-fruits offered to, 109 sg., 
III Sg., 115, 116, 119, 121, 123, 
124 59g. ; ‘prayers tO, II2, 113, 124 
sq. ; in trees, 113 

Deane, Mrs. J. H., ii. 319 z.? 
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Death and resurrection of the gods, i. x, 
12 sgg., 15 

— pollution of, ii, 85 2.3 

Deer, flesh of, eaten to prolong life or 
to avoid fever, ii. 143; not eaten by 
warriors, 144; treated with respect 
by American Indians, 240 sgg. ; their 
bones not given to dogs, 241, 242, 
243; Indian custom of cutting out the 
sinew of the thighs of, 264 sgg. ; souls 
of dead in, 286, 293 sg. 

Deiseil or deiseal, according to the course 
of the sun, ii. 323, 324 

Deities of vegetation as animals, ii. x 
sqq. 

Deity, communion with, ii. 325 

Delagoa Bay, i. 114, ii. 280 

Delaware Indians, ii, 218 

Delphi, grave of Dionysus at, i. 14 

Delphic oracle, i. 55, 58 

Demeter, mother of Dionysus by Zeus, i. 
14, 66; Homeric Hymn to, 35 $97., 
70; a personification of the corn, 39, 
40 sg. ; distinguished from the Earth- 
goddess, 41, 43; at the threshing- 
floor, 41 sg., 47; in art, 43 3g., 88 s¢.; 
offering of first-fruits to, 46 sgg. ; sur- 
named Proerosia, 51 ; bestows corn on 
the Athenians, 54; worshipped in 
Sicily, 56 sgg. ; bestows corn on the 
Sicilians, 56 sg. ; sacrifices to her at 
sowing, 57; associated with seed- 
corn, 58; her epithets, 63 sg.; her 
image at Eleusis, 64; her intrigue 
with Zeus, 66; etymology of name, 
131; in relation to the pig, ii. 16 sgq.; 
horse-headed, of Phigalia, 21, 338; 
rustic prototype of, 334 

—— and Iasion, i. 208 

—— and Pelops, ii. 263 

and Persephone, i. 35 sgg.; re- 

semblance of their artistic types, 67 

sq. ; their essential identity, 90; as- 

sociated with death and immortality, 

go sg.; double personification of the 

corn as, 208 sgg. 

and Zeus, ii. 9; marriage of, i, 65 


sqq. 

Black, i. 263; of Phigalia, ii, az 

Green, i. 42, 263 

Yellow, i. 41 sg. 

Demeter’s corn, i. 42 

Democritus, ii. 146 

Demons or ghosts deceived by dummies, 
ii. 96 sgg. ; repelled by gun-shots, 99 

Dendereh, sculptures at, i. 260 

Dengdit, high god of the Dinka, ii, 40 7., 
114 n.? 

Denmark, harvest customs in, i. 139 sg., 
231; the Yule Boar in, i. 300 sg. 

De Smet, J., i. 239 2.1 

Descent of Persephone, i. 46, ii. 17 
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Devonshire reapers, cries of, i. 264 s¢g. 

Diasia, an Athenian sacrifice, ii. 95 2.2 

Dieri, the, of Central Australia, i. 106, 
ii, 151 

Digger Indians, the, ii. 164 

Digging-sticks used by women, i. 118, 
120, 122, 124, 126, 128 

Dijon, harvest custom near, i. 290 

Dinka, the, ii. 37 sgg., 114 

Diocles, i. 37 

Diodorus Siculus, on worship of Demeter 
and Persephone, i. 56 s94. 

Dionysus, i. x sgg. ; god of the vine, 2 
sg.; god of trees, 3 sy.; a god of 
agriculture and corn, 5; and the 
winnowing-fan, 5 sgg.; as Zagreus, 
12; horned, 12; son of Zeus by 
Persephone, Demeter, or Semele, 12, 
14; death and resurrection of, x12 
sgg., 32; ritual of, 14 sg. ; grave of, 
14; as a bull, 16 sg., 31; as a goat, 
17 sg.; torn to pieces at Thebes, 25 ; 
his marriage to the Queen of Athens, 30 
sg. ; son of Zeus and Demeter, 66; 
and the bull-roarer, 110 %.*; his rela- 
tion to Pan, Satyrs, and Silenuses, ii. 
I sgg.; as a bull, 3 sg. ; live animals 
rent in rites of, 16; the Foxy, 282 

Dittenberger, W., i. 77 2.4 

Dius, a Macedonian month, i. 46 2.2 

Divination, ii, 210; magic dwindles 
into, i xro z., by shoulder-blade, 
ii. 234 

Diviners, ancient, their rules of diet, ii. 


14 

Dodwell, E., at Eleusis, i. 64 

Dog, corn-spirit as, i. 271 sgg. ; of the 
harvest, 273; feast on flesh of, ii. 256; 
sacrifice of the White, 258 2.2; trans- 
migration of sinner into, 299 

-eating Spirit, i. 21 

—— -star, i. 261 

Dog's fiesh or liver eaten to acquire 
bravery, ii. 145 

Dogs devoured in religious rites, i. 20, 
21, 22; sacrificed, ii. 196, 202; not 
allowed to gnaw bones of slain ani- 
mals, 225, 238 sgg., 243, 259; bones 
of deer not given to, 241, 242, 243 

Doll made of last corn at harvest, i. 140, 
I5I, 153, 155, 157, 162 

D'Orbigny, A., quoted, i. 120 

Dormice, charm against, ii, 281 

Door of house protected against fiends, 
ii. 96 

Dough image of god eaten sacramentally, 
ii, 86 s99., 90 Sq. 

— images of animals sacrificed instead 
of the animals, ii. 95 ~.? 

puppets as substitutes fer liva 
human beings, ii, 101 sg. 

Dragon’s blood, ii, 146 
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Drama, modern Thracian, at the Car- 
nival, i. 25 sgg. ; magical, 187 sg. 

Dramatic representations of the corn- 
spirit, ii, 325 

rites practised with magical in- 
tention, i. I 

Dreams as a source of belief in immor- 
tality, ii. 260 sg. 

Drinking juices of dead kinsfolk, ii 
163 2.3 

Dryas, son of Lycurgus, i, 24, 25 

Du Pratz, Le Page, ii. 77 sgg. 

Duke of York Island, ii. 252 

Dumbartonshire, harvest customs in, i. 
157 5g. , 

Dummies to avert attention of ghosts or 
demons, ii. 96 sgg. 

“Dumping” people on harvest field, i. 
226 sg. 

Dumplings in human form at threshing, 
i. 148; in form of pigs, 299 

Duplication of deities, i. 212 sg. 

Durham, harvest customs in, i. 151 

Dyaks, the, i. 313, 314, ii. 100, IOI, 
102, 152; their ceremonies to secure 
the rice-soul, i. 188 sg. ; of Borneo, ii. 
122, 144, 209, 211; of Sarawak, 279 

Dying and Reviving God, i. 1, 33 


Eagle-owl worshipped by the Aino, ii. 199 

Eagles worshipped by the Aino, ii. 200 ; 
propitiation of dead, 236 

Ears regarded as the seat of intelligence, 
ii. 148 ; of dead enemies cut out, 271 sg. 

Earth, Mother, ii. 105 

the spirit of the, ii, 120 

—— -God, i. 69 

—— -goddess, ii. 115; distinguished 
from Demeter, i. 41, 43, 89; in Greek 
art, 89; human sacrifices offered to, 
245, 246, 249, 250 

-gods, slaves of the, ii. 61, 62 7.) 

-mothers, i, 173 7. 

Easing nature, a charm used by robbers, 
i. 2 

East Indies, the Rice-mother in the, i. 
180 sgg. 

Easter, i. 300 

Eve, i. 134 

Islanders, ii, 133 

Sunday, i. 33 

Eater of animals, as epithet of a god, i, 23 

Eating the god, ii. 48 sgg., 167 ; among 
the Aztecs, 86 sgg. 

the soul of the rice, ii. 54 

Eckstein, Miss L., ii. 317 2.2 

Ecstasy induced by smoking, ii. 72 

Edonians, the, i. 24 

Eels, souls of dead in, ii. 289, 290, 292 

Effigies of men and women hung at doors 
of houses, ii, 94; buried with the 
dead to deceive their ghosts, 97 sg. ; 
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used to cure or prevent sickness, 104 
sgg. See also Doll, Images, Puppet 
Effigy of an ox broken as a spring cere- 

mony in China, ii. xo sgg. 

Eggs not eaten, ii. 140; charm to make 
hens lay, 326 

Egypt, ancient, stratification of religion 
in, ii. 35 

Egyptian kings, their animal masks, i. 
260 

reapers, their cries, i. 263 

type of animal sacrament, ii. 312 
SJ., 314 

Egyptians, human sacrifices offered by 
the ancient, i. 259 sg. ; the ancient, 
their religious attitude to pigs, ii. 24 
34g. 

El Kiboron clan of the Masai, ii. 288 

Elans treated with respect by American 
Indians, ii. 240 

Elephant's flesh thought to make eater 
strong, li. 143 

Elephants, ceremonies observed at the 
slaughter of, ii. 227 sg., 237; souls of 
dead in, 289 

Eleusine grain, i. 117 

Eleusinian Games, i. 70 sgg., 110, 180; 
less ancient than the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, 87 sg. 

inscription dealing with first-fruits, 
i 55 Sg. 

—— mysteries, i. 35, 37 577., 65 394., 
69 5g., 78 $g.. 161 sg., 188: instituted 
by Demeter, 37 

Eleusis, Demeter at, i. 36 sg. ; offerings 
of first-fruits at, 53 sgg.; image of 
Demeter at, 64; prayer for rain at, 
69; the Rarian plain at, 36, 70, 74, 
234, il. I5 

Eleutherian games at Plataea, i. 80 

Elijah, the prophet, i. 233 

Elis, Dionysus at, i. 17 

Elk treated with respect, ii, 
embryos of, not eaten, 243 

Ellis, William, quoted, i, 312 

Elopango, i. 237 

Embodiment, human, of the corn-spirit, 
i. 333 

Embog Sri, rice-bride, i. 200 sg, 

Embryos of elk not eaten, ii. 243 

Eimetics used before eating new corn, ii. 
73» 75 5g., 76; sacred, 74 

Empedocles, his doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, ii, 300 sgg. ; his resemblance to 
Buddha, 302; his theory of the 
material universe like that of Herbert 
Spencer, 303 sgg. ; as a forerunner of 
Darwin, 306; his posing as a god, 
397 

Enchanters of crops, foods forkidden to, 
i, 100 

Encounter Bay tribe, i. 126 
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Enemies, mutilation of dead, ii. 271 sg. 

Energy, the conservation of, ii. 226 

En-jemusi, the, of East Africa, i, 118 

Epiphany, i. 302 

Epithets applied to Demeter, i. 63 sg. 

Equinox, human sacrifice offered soon 
after the spring equinox, i, 239 

Erigone and Icarius, ii. 133 

Esquimaux, the Central, ii. 246; dietary 
rules of, 84 

—— of Baffin Land. ii. 257 

— of Bering Strait, ii. 150, 247, 
272 

of Hudson Bay, ii. 245 sg. 

Essex, hunting the wren in, ii. 320 

Esthonia, i. 302 

Esthonian reapers, i. 285 ; peasants, their 
treatment of weevils, ii. 274 

Esthonians, the, i. 298, 300, li. 51 

Etna, Mount, i. 57 

Etymology, its uncertainty as a base for 
mythological theories, i. 41 #. 

Eubuleus, ii. 19 

Eubulus, i. 56 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, i. 81, ii. 30 

Eumolpids, i. 56 

Eumolpus, i. 37, 70, 73 

Euphorbus the Trojan, ii. 300 

Europe, Corn-mother and Corn-maiden 
in Northern, i. 131 sgg. 

Evolution and dissolution, ii. 305 sg. 

Ewe hunters, ii. 244 

negroes, ii, 45, IIS, 143, 149; 
their festival of new yams, 58 sg9¢.; 
their belief as to the spirit-land, 105 sg. ; 
their ceremonies after killing leopards, 
228 sgg. 

Exclusion of strangers, i. 94, 111 

Eyes shut at prayer, ii. 81; of men 
eaten, 153; of slaughtered animals 
cut out, 267 sgg., 271; of dead 
enemies gouged out, 271 sg. 


Faces of bear-hunters painted red and 
black, ii. 226; blackened, i. 291, 299 

Fady, taboo, li. 46 

Fafnir, the dragon, ii. 146 

Falcon’s eye used as charm, ii. 164 

Faleshas, a Jewish sect, ii. 266 7.? 

Fallow, thrice-ploughed, i. 66, 69; lands 
allowed to lie, 117, 123 

Fanning away ill luck, i. 10 

Fans, the, of West Africa, ii. 140 

Farmer's wife, pretence of threshing, i. 
149 MG . oe 

Farmers, propitiation of vermin by, ii. 
274 599. 

Farnell, Dr. L. R., i. 3.4, 15 2., 68 2.3, 
ih, aa” 

Fast before eating new fruits, ii. 73 s¢., 
76 sq. 

Fasting and continence, ii. 14 
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Fasinachtsbar, ìi. 325 

Fat, anointing the body with, from 
superstitious motives, ii. 162 sg., 164, 
165 

Fatigue of the Horse, i. 294 

Fauns, ii. x sgg. 

Feathers of cock mixed with seed-corn, 
i. 278; of wren, virtue attributed to, 
ii. 319 

Feet of enemies eaten, ii. 151 

Felkin, Dr. R. W., ii. 314 5g. 

Fernando Po, ii. 174 

Fertilising influence of the corn-spirit, i 
168 

Festival before Ploughing (Proerosia), i, 
5I sgg., 60; of the Cornstalks at 
Eleusis, 63; of the Threshing-floor 
(Haloa) at Eleusis, 60 sgg., 75; of 
winter solstice, ii, 90; of New Fire, 
135; Of bladders among the Esqui- 
maux, 247 sqq. 

Festivals of new yams, ii. 58 sgg. 

Fewkes, J. Walter, quoted, i. 312 

Fez, orgiastic rites at, i. 21 

Fictitious burials to divert the attention 
of demons from the real burials, ii. 98 


sqq. 

“ Field of God,” ii. 14, 15 

“ Field of secret tillage,” ii. 57 

Fields, miniature, dedicated to spirits, i 
233 5g. 

Fife, harvest custom in, i. 227 

Fifty-two years, Aztec cycle of, i. 310 sg. 

Fig Dionysus, i. 4 

—— trees, sacred wild, ii. 113 

Fiji, sacrifice of first-fruits in, ii. 125 

Finns, their propitiation of slain bears, ii, 
223 5g. 

Fire not given out, i. 249; god of, ii. 
93; made by friction of wood, 127, 
136, 314; purification by, 249; not 
to be blown upon, 254; new, ii. 65, 
74, 75, 78; sacred, i. 311, ii, 255, 
314; festival of, ii. 135 

“ Fireless and Homeless,” a mythical 
giant, ii. 265, 266 

Fire-sticks called ‘‘ husband and wife,” 
ii. 65 

Fires extinguished, ii. 73 

Firing guns to repel demons, ii. 99 

Firmicus Maternus, i. 33 

First-fruits offered to Demeter, i. 46 sgg. ; 
offered to Demeter and Persephone at 
Eleusis, 53 sgg.; offered to the sun, 
237 ; primitive reluctance to taste, ii, 
6; sacrament of, 48 sgg. ; offered to 
goddess of agriculture, 56 ; why savages 
scruple to eat the, 82 sg. ; sacrifice of, 
109 sgg. ; presented to the king, 109, 
116,-122; offered to the spirits of the 
dead, 109 sg., III sgg., 115, 116, 
I1g, I2I, 123, 124 57g. 
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Fish, sacred, ii. 26; the first caught, 
sacrificed, 132 ; not eaten, 140; treated 
with respect by fishing tribes, 249 sgg. ; 
compensated by fishermen, 252; first 
of the season, treated ceremoniously, 
253 sqq. ; souls of dead in, 285, 291, 
295 

bones of, not burned, ii. 250, 251 ; 
not to be broken, 255 

Fison, Rev. Lorimer, quoted, ii. 125 

Flail, pretence of throttling persons with 
flail at threshing, i. 149, 150 

Flamen Dialis, inaugurates the vintage, 
ii, 133 

Flax-mother, i. 133 

Flesh of human victim eaten, i. 240, 244, 
251; buried in field, 248, 250 

diet, homoeopathic magic of a, ii. 
138 59g. 

Flies, charms against, ii, 281; souls of 
dead in, 290 sg. 

Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, ii. 
85, 126 

Flowery Dionysus, i. 4 

Fly-catcher Zeus, ii. 282 

Flying-fish, the first of the season, ii. 
127 

fox, transmigration of sinner into, 
ii. 299 

Folk-tales, tongues of wild beasts cut out 
in, ii. 269 

Foods forbidden to enchanters of crops, 
i. 100; certain, forbidden to meet in 
stomach of eater, ii. 83 sgg. 

Fool, one of the mummers on Plough 
Monday, ii. 330 

-hen, heart of, not eaten, ii, 140 

Foot, limping on one, i, 232, 284 

Foucart, P., i. 32 7.6 

Foulahs of Senegambia, ii. 214 

Fox, stuffed, i. 287, 297; corn-spirit as, 
296 sg. ; carried from house to house 
in spring, 297; Koryak ceremony at 
killing a, ii. 223 ; Esquimau and Aino 
treatment of dead, 267; soul of dead 
in a, 286 i 

Fox's tail, name given to last standing 
corn, i. 268 

tongue as amulet, ii. 270 

Foxy Dionysus, ii. 282 

France, harvest customs in, i. 135, 271, 
275, 280, 295, 296; hunting the wren 
in, ii. 320 $g. 

Franche-Comté, harvest customs in, i, 
281, 286 sg. 

Franken (Franconia), harvest customs 
in, i 148 

Friction of wood, fire made by, ii. 127, 
136; new fire made by, i. 31r, ii. 74, 
78; sacred fire made by, 314 

Frog, transmigration of sinner into, ii, 
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Fruit-trees bound with Yule straw, i. 
gor; Dionysus a god of, i 3 sg.3 
presided over by dead chiefs, ii. 125 

Fruits and roots, wild, ceremonies at 
gathering the first of the season, ii. 80 
sqq. 

Fumigation as mode of cultivating moral 
virtues, ii. 166 sg. 

Funeral of caterpillars, ii. 279; of dead 
snake, 317 

Furnivall, J. S., i. 190 sg. 


Gadbas, the, ii. 118 

Galelareese, their burial custom, ii. 97 

Galicia, harvest customs in, i. 135, 277 

Gall-bladders, the seat of courage, ii 
145 5g. 

Gallas, the, ii. 154, 266 2.2, 270 

Galloway, harvest customs in, i. 279 

Game of ball played as a rite, ii. 76, 79 

Games held by harvesters, i 75 sgg. ; 
quadriennial period of Greek, 77 sgg. ; 
octennial period of Greek, 80; in 
primitive agriculture, magical signi- 
ficance of, 92 sgg. ; played at the sow- 
ing festival among the Kayans, 94 sgg., 
97 5g.; played for the good of the 
crops, I0%; magical, 1o2; athletic, 
ii. 66 

the Eleusinian, i. 70 sgg., 110, 180 

Gander’s neck, name given to last stand- 
inz corn, i. 268 

Ganesa, ii. 56 

Gaolis, the, i. 7 

Gardner, Percy, quoted, i. 44 

Gareloch, harvest customs on the, i 
157 Sg., 218 7.7, 268 Í 

Garos, the, of Assam, ii. 43 2.1, 116; 
ceremony of the Horse at rice-harvest 
among the, 337 39g. 

Gayo-land, ii. 33 

Gazelle Peninsula, i. 123 

Gazelles, souls of dead in, ii. 289 

Geminus, on the supposed influence of 
the stars, i. 318 sg. 

Generalisations of science inadequate to 
cover all particular facts, ii. 37 

Generation, male organ of, as emblem 
of Dionysus, i, 12; effigy of male 
organ of, in Thracian ceremony, 26, 29 

Genius, Aristotle on men of, ii. 302 2,5 

or patron of animals, ii. 243 

Genna, taboo, in Assam, i. r09 2.2 

Germans, the ancient, i, 129 

Germany, the Corn-mother in, i. 132 sgq.; 
cries of reapers in, 269; the corn- 
spirit as an animal in, 271, 277, 279, 
296, 300 

Ghosts or demons deceived by dummies, 
ii. 96 sgg. ; offerings to ancestral, 127; 
of animals feared, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
220, 223, 224, 227 $Z., 229, 231 S 
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235, 236, 237, 241, 245, 267 sy., 269, 
271; disabled by the mutilation of 
their bodies, 271 sgg. 

Gilgit, ii, 56 

Gill, W. W., quoted, i. 312 

Gilyak procession with bear, ii. 322, 325 

shaman, ii. 103 

Gilyaks, the, of Siberia, ii, 206, 238, 267 ; 
their bear-festivals, 190 sgg. 

Ginger cultivated, i. 123 

Girls sacrificed for the crops, i. 237, 
239 

Gnats, charm against, ii. 281 

Goat in relation to Dionysus, i. 17 sg. ; 
sacrificed for human victim, 249; 
corn-spirit as, 281 sgg., ii. 327; the 
Cripple or Lame, i. 284; killed on 
harvest-field, 285 ; stuffed, 287 ; killed 
at sowing, 288 

and Athena, ii. 40 sg. 

-formed deities, ii. 1 sgg. 

live, torn to pieces in rites of 

Dionysus, i 18, ii. 16 

skin, mask of, i. 26; worn by 

farmer at harvest, 285 

skins, mummers clad in, i. 26 sgg. 

Goat's neck, name given to last standing 
corn, i. 268 

Goats torn to pieces by fanatics in 
Morocco, i. 21 sg.; sacrificed to 
wolves, ii. 284 

God, the Dying and Reviving, i. r, 33; 
killed in animal form, 22 sg. ; eating 
the, ii. 48 sgg. 

Gods, death and resurrection of, i. 1, 
12 sgg.; distinguished from spirits, 
169; in the likeness of foreigners, 
236 

Goldi, bear-festivals of the, ii. 197 

shaman, ii. 103 

„Goldsmith, transmigration of thief into, 
ii, 299 

Gonds, 
i. 244 

Good Friday, i. 33 

Spirit, the, i. 206 

Goose, to lose the, i. 277 2.3 

Gorillas, souls of dead in, ii, 289 

Grandmother, name given to last sheaf, 
i, 136 

a the last, not to be stript, i. 
234 5g. : te 

Grasshoppers, charm against, ii. 281 

Grave of Dionysus, i. 14 

Graves, sacrifices at, ii. 113; false, to 
deceive demons, ii. 99 sg. 

Great Bassam, in Guinea, ii. 9 

Eleusinian Games, i. 71, 79 

Mother, the, name given to the 
last sheaf, i. 135 5g. 

—— Mysteries of Eleusis, their date, i. 
51 
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Great Sun, title of head chief of the 
Natchez, ii. 77 sgg. 

—— Vigil, i. 176 

Greece, theory of the transmigration of 
souls in ancient, ii. 300 

Greek divinities who died and rose again, 
i. 2; farmers, their seasons for sowing 
and reaping, i. 318 

—— months lunar, i. 52 

summer rainless, i. 69 

Green Corn Dance, ii. 76 

-—— Festival at Eleusis, i. 63 

Greenlanders, the, ii. 246 

Gregor, Rev. Walter, i. 158 sgg. 

Gregory of Tours, ii. 281 

Grey, Sir George, quoted, i. 127 

Ground, last sheaf not allowed to touch 
the, i. 158, 159, 161 

Guadalcanar, island of, ii. 127 

Guaranis, the, of Paraguay, i. 309 

‘Guardian gods” of the Hos, i. 234 

Guardian-spirit, ii. 60; of family, i 
121 

spirits of American Indians, ii. 207 

Guayaquil, in Ecuador, i. 236 

Guaycurus of the Gran Chaco, i. 309 

Guazacualco, ii. 259 

Guiana, Indians of British, i. 120, ii. 
236; their animism, 204 

Guinea-fowl gives signal for planting, 
KAI? 

Guns fired to repel demons, ii. 99 

Guré, a hobby-horse, ii. 337 sg. 


Haddon, Dr. A. C., i. 106.1! 

Hadrian institutes games at Mantinea, i. 
80 

Hag (wrach), name given to last corn 
cut in Wales, i. 142 sgg. 

Hahn, Theophilus, i, 317 

Haida Indians, i. 20 

Hair of slain foes, use made of, ii. 153 

Halibut, the first of the season, treatment 
of, ii. 253 

Hallowmas, i. 140 

Halmahera, i. 183 

Haloa, Attic festival, i. 60 sgg. 

Hamstring of deer, custom of removing, 
ii. 266 

Hamstringing dead animals, ii. 267, 271, 
273 

—— men to disable their ghosts, ii. 272, 
273 

Hand-marks, white, ii. 338 

Hands of enemies eaten, ii. 151, 152 

Hanover, harvest customs in, i. 133, 135, 
283 

Hare, corn-spirit as, i. 279 sg. 

Hare-skin Indians, ii. 265 

Hare's tail, name given to last standing 
corn, i, 268 

Hares not eaten, ii, 141 
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Harran, sacrifices offered by the heathen 
of, i. 261 sq. 

legend of Tammuz, i. 258 

Harrison, Miss J. E., i. 5 2.4, 60 n.t, 
62 2.6 

Harte, Bret, ii. 171 2.3 

Hartland, E. S., i. 143 2.1, 2242.4 

Harvest, festival of the dead at the close 
of, ii, 110; in Greece, date of, i. 48 

—— -child, i. 151 

—— -cock, i, 276, 277 

—— -crown, i. 221, 277 

-customs and spring customs com- 

pared, i. 167 sgg. 

-goat, i, 282, 283 

—— -man, i. 221 

—— -mother, i, 135 

—— -Queen, i. 146 sg. 

-supper, i, 134, 138, 156, 157, 159 

Sq., 161 Sg., 297; Sacramental char- 

acter of, 303 

-woman, i. 145 

-wreath, i. 283 

Harvesters, athletic competitions among, 
i, 76 sg.; wrapt up in corn-stalks, 220 
sqq. 

Hawkie, i. 146, 147 n.1 

Hawks, revered by the Aino, ii. 200 

Hay, Sir John Drummond, i. 179 

Head of horse, ii. 42, 43 2.1, 337 

-hunting, human, i. 240 sgg.; prac- 
tice of, 256 

Headlam, Walter, i. 2 2.1 

Heads shaved, ii. 161 

Heart of Dionysus, the sacred, i. 13, 14, 
15; of human victim torn out, ii. 92 ; 
of lion or leopard eaten to make the 
eater brave, 142 sg. ; of water-ousel 
eaten in order to acquire wisdom and 
eloquence, 144; of bear eaten to ac- 
quire courage, 146; of serpent eaten 
to acquire language of animals, 146 ; 
of wolf eaten to acquire courage, 146; 
regarded as the seat of intellect, 149 

Hearts of men sacrificed, i. 236; of 
crows, moles, or hawks eaten, ii. 143; 
of men eaten to acquire their qualities, 
148 sgg. 

Heaven-herds among the Zulus, ii. 160 

Hebrews forbidden to reap corners of 
fields and glean last grapes, i. 234 sg. 

Heckewelder, Rev. J., quoted, ii. 205 sg. 

Hedgehog, transmigration of sinner into, 
ii. 299 

Hemithea, sanctuary of, ii, 85 

Hen, heart of, not eaten, ii. 142, 147; 
hens not eaten, ii. 140 

Henna, image of Demeter at, i. 65 

Hephaestius, a Greek month, i. 46 ”.? 

Heraeon, a Greek month, ii. 7 

Heralds and tongues, ii. 271 

Hercules and Busiris, i. 259 
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Hercules and Lityerses, i. 217 

—— and Syleus, i. 258 

and Zeus, i, 172 

surnamed Locust, ii. 282 

Hermes, tongues of victims assigned to, 
ii. 270 

Herrick, i. 147 2.1 

Herring, superstitions as to, ii. 251 sg. 

Hertfordshire, ‘‘ crying the Mare,” in, i. 
292 5g. 

Hervey Islands, i. 312 

Hesiod on time for ploughing, i. 45; 
on time of vintage, 47 7.2; on the 
farmer's calendar, 53 

Hierapolis on the Euphrates, ii. 23 

Hierophant at Eleusis, i. 55, 65 

Highlands of Scotland, beating the cow's 
hide in the, ii. 322 sgg. 

Hill-Tout, C., ii. 8059., 134 

Himerius, on the gift of the corn, i. 58 

Hindoos, sacrifice of first-fruits among 
the ancient, ii. 119 sg. 

Hippolytus and Virbius, 1i. 40 

on mysteries of Eleusis, i, 38 

Hippopotamus, ceremony after killing a, 
ii. 235 

Hippopotamuses, souls of dead in, ii. 289 

Hockey cart, i. 147 2.1 

Hodson, T. C., i. 109 2.? 

Hoeing, rites at, i 96 ; done by women. 
113 5g. 

Hoensbroech, Count von, ii. 94 

Hoes used by women in agriculture, i, 
TIA: I15, 116, 118, 119 

Hoggan, Frances, i, 267 

Hogmanay, the last day of the year, ii, 
323 

Holiness conceived as a dangerous yirus, 
ii. 29 

Hollis, A. C., ii. 155 

Homer on Demeter, i. 41 sg. ; on loves 
of Zeus and Demeter, 66; on gods in 
likeness of foreigners, 236 

Homeric Greeks, ii. 270 

Hymn to Demeter, i. 35 sqq. 

Homoeopathic or imitative magic, i. 62, 
262, ii. 267, 331, 333, 334; Of a flesh 
diet, ii. 138 sgg. 

Honduras, Indians of, ii. 241 

Hone, W., quoted, i. 264 sg. 

Hop-picking, custom at, i. 226 

Horned Dionysus, i. 12, 16 

Horse, ‘‘seeing the Horse," i. 294; 
'‘ Cross of the Horse,” 294; '' fatigue 
of the Horse,” 294; sacrificed to Mars 
at Rome, ii. 42 sgg.; ceremony of the, 
at rice-harvest among the Garos, 337 
sqq. 

— and Virbius, ii. 40 sgg. 

-headed Demeter of Phigalia, ii, 

21, 338 

or mare, corn-spirit as, i. 292 s¢qg. 
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Des i, 71, ii. 114; at harvest, i. 

7i 

Horse’s head, ii. 42, 43 n.l, 337 s¢. 

Horses, Lycurgus torn to pieces by, i. 
24; excluded from Arician grove, ii. 
40 sqq. ; excluded from sanctuaries, 
45 39. 

Horus, eye of, ii. 30 

Hos of Togoland, the, i. 130, 234, ii. 
59; a tribe of Ewe negroes, i. 115, 
116; of Bengal, ii. 117 

Hottentots, the, i. 316 sg. 

Huahine, island of, ii. 132 

Huichol Indians, the, ii. 93 

Huitzilopochtli, a Mexican god, ii. 86, 
9°, 95 

Human beings torn to pieces in rites of 
Dionysus, i. 24 

Human sacrifices for crops, i. 236 sgg. ; 
offered by ancient Egyptians, 259 sy. ; 
in Mexico, ii. 88 

victims, substitutes for, i 249; 
treated as divine, 250 

Hunters, propitiation of wild animals by, 
ii, 204 sgg. ; of grisly bears, chastity 
observed by, 226 

Hunting the wren, ii. 317 sgg. 

Hurons, the, ii. 250 sg. 

Huts, miniature, for ghosts, ii. 113 

Huzuls, the, of the Carpathians, ii. 43 
2.1, 275 

Hyaenas, souls of dead in, ii. 289 

Hyes Attes, ii. 22 

Hymn to Demeter, Homeric, i. 35 sgg., 70 


Ialysus in Rhodes, ii. 45 

Iasion and Demeter, i. 208 

Ibans (Sea Dyaks) of Sarawak, ii. 279 

Iberians, the, i. 129 

Icarius and Erigone, ii. 133 

Ichneumon, transmigration of sinner into, 
li. 299 

Ida Batara, i. 202 

Idah, ii. 228 | 

Ideler, L., i. 86 

Igaras of the Niger, ii. 228 

Igbiras, the, ii. 115 

Igorrots of the Philippines, ii. 292 

Image of god made of dough and eaten 
sacramentally, ii. 86 sgg., 90 sg.; of 
snake carried about, 316 sg. 

Images of ancestors, ii, 53; of animals 
sacrificed instead of the animals, 95 7.?; 
vicarious use of, 96 sgg.; of gods, sug- 
gested origin of, 173 sg. ; of vermin 
made as a protection against them, 
280 sg. See also Effigies, Puppets 

Imitation of spirits, i. 186 

Immortality, hope of, associated with 
Eleusinian mysteries, i. 90 sg. 

of animals, savage faith in the, ii. 

260 syq. 
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Immortality of soul revealed in mysteries 
of Dionysus, i, 15 

‘nachi, an offering of first-fruits, ii. 128, 
131 

Įnao, sacred wands of the Aino, ii. 185, 
186 n., 189 

Inari, Japanese rice-god, i, 297 

Incantations for growth of crops, i, 100 

Incas, the, i. 310 

India, the last sheaf of corn in, i. 222; 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
in ancient, ii. 298 sg. 

Indian Archipelago, the, i. 124 

Indians of British Columbia, their can- 
nibal orgies, i. 18 sg.; of South 
America, women's agricultural work 
among the, 119 sgg. 

Indonesian ideas of rice-soul, i. 181 sg. 

Indra, Indian god, ii. 120 

Ingiald, son of King Aunund, ii. 146 

Inoculation with moral and other virtues, 
ii, 158 sgg. 

Inscription, Eleusinian, 
first-fruits, i, 55 sg. 

Intercalation in Greek calendar, i. 81 

Invulnerability, ii. 160 

Iowa Indians, ii. 217 

Trayas, the, of Luzon, ii, 124 

Ireland, hunting the wren in, ii. 319 sg. 

Tron axe, use of, forbidden, ii. 248 

Iroquois, their sacrifice of a white dog, 
ii. 258 2.1 

Tsilimela, the Pleiades, i. 316 

Isis, i. 262; dirge of, 215; at Tithorea, 
festivals of, ii. 18 7.1; in relation to 
COWS, 35 

Islay, harvest customs in, i, 141 $g. 

Isle de France, harvest customs in, i. 
221, 226 

Isle of Man, hunting the wren in the, ii. 
318 sg. 

Isocrates, on Demeter's gift of the corn, 
i, 54 5g. 

Isowa or Aisawa, order of saints in 
Morocco, i. 21 

Israelites, their brazen serpent, ii. 281 

Isthmian games, i. 86 

Italy, vintage custom in, ii. 133 

Ivy Girl, i. 153 
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Jabme-Aimo, the abode of the dead, ii. 257 

Jackal, transmigration of sinner into, 
ii. 299 

Jackal’s heart not eaten, ii, 141 

Jacob, the wrestling of, ii. 264 

of Edessa, 280 z. 

Jaguars eaten to inspire courage, ii. 140 ; 
souls of dead in, 285, 286 

Ja-luo, the, Nilotic negroes, ii, 142 

Jankari, a god, i. 244 

Japan, rice-god in, i. 297 

Japanese deities of the Sun, i. 212 
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Jatakas, ii, 299 2.5 

Java, use of winnowing-basket in, i. 6; 
ceremony at rice-harvest in, 199 3g. 

Jawbones of slain beasts propitiated by 
hunters, ii. 244 sg. 

Jebel-Nuba, ii. 221 

Jewish high priest, ii. 27 

Jews, their attitude to the pig, ii, 23 sg. ; 
their ablutions, 27 

Jochelson, W., ii. 232 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, ii. 322 

Jukos, the, of Nigeria, ii. 160 

Julbuck in Scandinavia, ii. 327 

Jumping over a woman, ceremony of, 
ii. 64, 70 2.1, 253 

Jupiter, lamb sacrificed to, at vintage, ii. 
133 


Kachins, the, of Upper Burma, ii. 120 

Kai, the, of German New Guinea, i. 
99 57q7-» 313, ii. 33; their belief in 
transmigration, 296 

Kaimani Bay, i. 123 

Kalamantans of Borneo, ii. 293 sg. 

Kalmucks, their consecration of a white 
ram, li, 313 sg. 

Kamilaroi, the, of New South Wales, ii. 
151, 162; burial custom of the, 99 sg. 

Kamtchatka, ii. 195 

Kamtchatkans, the, i, 315, ii. 257, 268 ; 
their propitiation of slain animals, 222 

Kamui, ii, 180, 198 

Kandhs or Khonds. See Khonds 

Kangean archipelago, ii. 278 

Kansas Indians, ii. 149 

Karels of Finland, the, ii. 258 2.2 

Karens of Burma, i. 10; their ceremonies 
to secure the rice-soul, 189 sg. 

Karo-Bataks of Sumatra, i. 196 

Karoks of California, ii. 255 

Kashim, ii. 247 

Kaua Indians, i, Irr 

Kavirondo, ii. 26 

Kayans or Bahaus, the, of central Borneo, 
i. 92 579., 107, 109, III, 234, 314, ii. 
54; their ceremonies in connexion 
with rice, 184 sgg. ; their custom as to 
eating deer, ii. 144; their belief in 
transmigration, 293 

—— of the Mahakam river, i. 186 

of the Mendalam river, i. 97, 98 

Kei Islands, ii. 123 

Kekchis of Guatemala, ii. 241 

Kelah, soul, i. 189 

Kemping, i. 152 

Kent, harvest custom in, i. 153 

Kenyahs, the, of Borneo, i. 314 

Key of the field, i. 226 

Khön-ma, a Tibetan goddess, ii. 96 

Khonds or Kandhs, human sacrifices for 
crops among the, i. 245 sgg. 

Kid, surname of Dionysus, i. 17 
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Kikuyu, i. 317 

Killing a god in the form of an animal, 
i. 22 sg. ; two types of the custom of, 
ii. 312 sg. 

the corn-spirit, i. 216 sgg. 

—— the divine animal, ii. 169 sgg. 

Kimbunda, the, of West Africa, ii. 152 

King, title of Carnival mummer, i. 28 sg. ; 
eats of new fruits before his people, ii. 
63, 70; first-fruits presented to the, 
Iog, 116, 122; so called, at Car- 
cassone, 320 sg. 

of the Calf, i. 290 

of the harvesters, i, 294 

of the Rice, i. 197 

King’s son sacrificed for his father, i. 13, 
24 Sg. 

Kings, trace of custom of slaying them 
annually, i. 254 sg. ; turned at death 
into lions, ii. 288 

Kings’ wives turned at death into 
leopards, ii. 288 

Kingsmill Islands, ii. 127 

Kinross, harvest custom in, i. 227 

Kinship of men with crocodiles, ii. 212 
Sq., 214 sq. ; Of men with tigers, 216 

Kirn or kern, last corn cut, i. 151, 152 
sqq. ; name of the harvest-supper, 158 

-baby, i. 151, 153 

-doll, i. 151, 153, 154 

-supper, i. 154 

Kiwaii, i. 106 ee 

Kiziba, district of Central Africa, i. 118, 
ii. 219 

Kiléppel (mallet), at threshing, i. 148 

Kobeua Indians, the, i. 112, ii. 164 

Kochs of Assam, ii. 116 

Kon-Meney, a tribe of Cochin China, ii, 
291 

Koragia at Mantinea, i. 46 n.2? 

Kore, title of Persephone, i. 208 

Koryak, their ceremonies at killing bears 
and wolves, ii. 223; their ceremonies 
at the slaughter of whales, 232 59g. ; 
their treatment of a slain fox, 244 

Kothluwalawa, a sacred lake, ii. 179 

Krooben, a malevolent spirit, ii. 100 

Kruyt, A. C., i. 182 sg. 

Kshetrpal, a Himalayan deity, ii. 117 

Kudulu, a hill tribe of India, i. 244 

Kuker and Kukerica, ii. 332, 333, 334 

Kuxedy, i. 161 2.4 

Kukis, the, ii. 155 7.4 

Kull Gossaih, an Indian goddess, ii. 118 

Kwakiutl Indians, i. 20, ii. 220, 250 


La Ciotat, near Marseilles, hunting the 
wren at, ii. 321 

Ladakh, ii. 117 

Lagos, human sacrifice at, i. 239 

Lake-dwellers of Europe, i. 132 

Lamb killed sacramentally, ii. 314 sg. 
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Lame, woman who pretends to be, ii. 
254 

Goat, the, i. 284 

Lamentations, pretended, for insects 
which destroy the crops, ii. 279 sg. 

Lampsacus, coin of, i. 44 

Land cleared for cultivation by men, i. 
113 3g., 117 39. 

Landowners, sacrifices offered to spirits 
of former, i. 228 

Lang, Andrew, ii. 4 

Language of animals acquired by eating 
serpent's flesh, ii. 146; of birds, how 
learned, 146 

Lanuvium, sacred serpent at, ii, 18 

Laos, province of Siam, i. 8 

Laphystian Zeus, i. 25 

Lapps, the, ii. 257; their treatment of 
slain bears, 224 

Latuka, ii. 228 

Laws of Manz, ii. 298 

Leaf-clad dancers, i. 95 

Leaps, high and long, i. 98; to make 
the crops grow tall, ii. 330 sg. 

Learchus, son of Athamas, i. 24 

Leeches, charm against, ii. 281 

Legends told as charms, i. 102 sg. 

Lenaeon, a Greek month, i. 66 

Lengua Indians of Paraguay, i. 309; 
of the Gran Chaco, ii. 245 

Lenormant, François, i. 40 2.3 

Leonard, Major A. G., ii. 155 

Leopard’s blood drunk, or its flesh or 
heart eaten to make the eater brave, 
ii, 141 5g. 

Leopards, men inspired by, ii. 213; re- 
vered, 228; ceremonies observed after 
the slaughter of, 228 sgg.; souls of 
dead in, 288, 289 

Lepers sacrificed, i. 261 

Leprosy caused by eating a sacred animal, 
ii. 25 sgg. 

Lesbos, harvest custom in, i, 280 

Letts, swinging among the, i. 107; their 
sacrifices to wolves, ii. 284 

Lhoosai, the, i. 122 

Lhota Naga, the, i. 243 

Libanius, on human life before Demeter, 

i. 

B as of beer, ii. 181, 185, 186 

Liber, Father, i. 12; Roman sacrifice of 
new wine to, ii. 133 

License, periods of, ii, 62, 63, 66 
sgg. 

ee, eating flesh of bullock that 
has been struck by, ii. 161; treatment 
of men, animals, and houses that have 
been struck by, 161 

Liknites, epithet of Dionysus, i. 5, 27 

Lillooet Indians, ii. 226, 243 

Limping on one foot, i. 232, 284 

Lindus in Rhodes, ii, 85 
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Linus or Ailinus, i. 216, 257 sg., 263, 
264 

Lion-chief, ii. 228 

Lion's fat, unguent of, ii. 164 

flesh or heart eaten to make eater 
brave, ii. 141, 142 $7., 147 

Lions, men inspired by, ii. 213; re- 
spected, 228; souls of dead chiefs in, 
287 sg. 

Lir majoran, god of husbandry, ii. 123 

Lithuania, ii. 327; harvest customs in, i. 
133, 145, 148; custom at threshing in, 
223 sg.; old Lithuanian ceremonies at 
eating the new corn, ii. 49 sg. 

Little Deer, chief of the deer tribe, ii. 
241 

Wood-woman, i, 232 

Lityerses, i 216 sgg. his relation to 
Attis, 255 sq. 

Liver of deer eaten, ii. 143 ; of dog eaten 
to acquire bravery, 145; of serpent 
eaten to acquire language of animals, 
146 ; regarded as the seat of the soul, 
147 sg.; regarded as the seat of 
valour, 148; of brave men eaten, 151 
sg. ; of bear, used as medicine, 187 sy. 

Ljeschie, Russian wood-spirits, ii. 2 

Loaf made of corn of last sheaf, i. 148 
sq. 

Loaves in shape of a boar, i. 300; in 
human shape, ii. 48 s7., 94, 95 

Lobeck, Chr. A., ii. 17 2.5, 18 2.4, 20, 
2I 

Lochaber, harvest customs in, i. 157 

Locust Apollo, ii. 282 

Hercules, ii. 282 

Locusts, superstitious precautionsagainst, 
ii. 276, 279, 281 

Lombok, rice-spirit in, i. 201 

Lothringen (Lorraine), harvest customs 
in, i 223, 273, 288 

Loucheux Indians, ii. 265 

Louisiana, festival of new corn in, ii. 77 
sqq. ; Indians of, 239, 242 

Lous, a Macedonian month, i. 258, 259 

Lucian, old scholium on, ii. 17 

Lumi lali, consecrated rice-field, i. 93, 
108 

Lunar calendar corrected by observation 
of the Pleiades, i. 314 3g., 315 5g. 

months observed by savages, i. 117, 

125 

months of Greek calendar, i. 52 $g., 


82 

and solar time, attempts to har- 
monise, i. 80 sg. 

Luritcha tribe of Australia, ii. 260 

Luzon, ii. 124 

Lyceum or Place of Wolves at Athens, 
ii. 283, 284 

Lycosura, in Arcadia, ii, 46; sanctuary 
of the two goddesses at, 339 
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Lycurgus, a Thracian king, his death, i. 
24, 25 


Mabuaig, i. 106, ii. 207 
M ‘Carthy, Sir Charles, ii. 149 
Macdonald, Rev. James, ii. 66 sg. 
Maclagan, Dr. R. C., i. 165, 166 
McClintock, Walter, i. 311 
Macpherson, Major S. C., i. 250 
McTaggart, Dr. J. McT, Ellis, ii. 309 7.3 
Madagascar, ii. 116; crocodiles re- 
spected in, 214 sg.; belief in trans- 
migration among the tribes of, 289 sg. 
Madder-harvest, Dutch custom at,i. 231, 
235 a . as 
Madi or Moru tribe of Central Africa, ii. 
314 
Madonna, effigies of, sold and eaten, ii. 


Maggots eaten as an initiatory rite, ii. 
141 

Magic dwindles into divination, i. 110 2.; 
sympathetic, 1, II, 102, ii 271; 
homoeopathic or imitative, i, 10, 62, 
262, 267, 331, 333, 334; of a flesh 
diet, 138 sgg. 

Magical changes of shape, i. 305 

——- significance of games in primitive 
agriculture, i. 92 sgg. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, i. 3; sacri- 
fice of bull at, ii. 7 sg. 

Magpies’ nests, custom of robbing the, 
ii. 321 7.3 

Magyar tale, ii. 263 

Mahakam River, i. 98, 99 2.1, 186, 187, 
314 

Mai Darat, the, ii. 102 

Maiden, name given to last corn cut, i. 
150, 153, 155 $99., 164 399. 

Feast at end of harvest, i. 156 

Maidenhead, name of last standing corn, 
i, 158 

Maidhdean-buain, i. 155 

Maize cultivated in Africa, i 114, 115, 
I19, 130; cultivated in South America, 
122, 124; cultivated in Assam, 123; 
American personification of, 171 sgg. ; 
cultivated in Burma, 242; thought to 
be dependent on the Pleiades, 310 

-goddess, Mexican, i. 176 

-mother, i. 172 sgq. 

Makalaka, the, ii. rro 

Makanga, the, ii. 287 

Malagasy, the, venerate crocodiles, ii, 
ars 

Malas, the, a caste of pariahs, ii. 93 

Malay Peninsula, the Rice-mother in the, 
i. 197 599. 

Malays of Patani Bay, ii. 212 

Male organ, effigy of, in rites of Diony- 
sus, i, 12; effigy of, in Thracian 
ceremony, 26, 29 
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Malko-Tirnovsko, fi. 331 

Mamilian tower, ii. 42, 44 

Mandans, the, i. 204 

Mandeling, a district of Sumatra, i. 197, 
ii, 216 

Maneros, i. 215, 258, 259, 261, 263, 
264 

Mang-Shen, god of agriculture, ii. rr, 12 

Mango tree, ii. 119 

Mania, the Mother or Grandmother of 
Ghosts, ii. 94, 96 

Maniae, a kind of loaf, ii. 94 

Manii at Aricia, many, ii. 94 s¢¢. 

Manioc cultivated in Africa, i, 119; cul- 
tivated in South America, 120 sgg. 

Mannewars, the, ii. 119 

Mannhardt, W., i. II, 131, 132, 135, 
138, 204, 217 n.l, 218 2.1, 222, 258, 
292, 294, ii. 2, 42 n.l, 263, 325, 337 

Manslayers taste the blood of their 
victims, ii, 154 sg. 

Mantinea, sanctuary of Demeter at, i. 
46 ”.2; games in honour of Antinous 
at, 80, 85 

Manu, Laws of, ii. 298 

Manure, ashes used as, i. 117 

Many Manii at Aricia, ii. 94 s¢q. 

Maoris, the, i. 313, li. 133, 156, 252 

Maraves, the, ii. 111 

March, the first of, ii, 322 2. 

Mare in foal, last sheaf of corn given to, 
i, 160, 162, 168 

—— or horse, corn-spirit as, i, 292 sgg. 

Marimos, human sacrifices among the, 
i. 240, 251 

Mariner, W., quoted, ii, 128 sgy. 

Marno, E., ii. 39 

Marriage, mock, at Carnival masquerade, 
i. 27; of Queen of Athens to Dionysus, 
30 sg. ; sacred, of Zeus and Demeter 
in Eleusinian mysteries, 65 sgg.; of 
mice, ii. 278 

Mars, red-haired men sacrificed to the 
planet, i, 26x sg. ; horse sacrificed to, 
at Rome, ii. 42 

Masai, the, i. 317, ii. 83, 288 

Masked dances, i. 95 sg., 111, 186, ii. 
208 2.'; in ritual, 339 

Masks worn by Egyptian kings, i. 260 
sg. ; worn by women, ii. 232 5g., 234; 
worn by mummers at Carnival, 333 

Maskers in Thrace at Carnival, i. 26 sgg. 

Maspero, Sir G., i, 260 2.2 

Masquerade at sowing festival, i. 95 5g., 
98, 186 sg. 

Master of the Fish, ii. 252 

of Life, ii. 134, 135 

Matabelé, the, i. 115, ii, 275; their 
festival of new fruits, 70 sg. 

Matse tribe of Ewe negroes, ii. 115 

Matthes, Dr. B. F., ii. 122 


! Mausolus, ii, 158 
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Mawu Sodza, a Ewe goddess, ii. 115 

May, J. D., ii. 281 2.2 

May, the first of, ii. 321 n.3 

Maypole, ii. 44 

t Meal and ale,” i. 160 

Meat and milk, dietary rules as to, ii. 
83 sg. 

Mecklenburg, harvest customs in, i. 273, 
274, 283 

Medea and Aeson, ii. 143 

Medicine-man, ii, 217, 220; dance of, 
72 

Medium inspired by crocodile spirit, ii. 
213; mediums inspired by spirits 
of lions, leopards, and serpents, 
213 

Medontids, the, i. 86 

Megara, ii. 17 .® 

Meilichios, epithet of Dionysus, i. 4 

Melancholy, characteristic of men of 
genius, ii. 302 7.5 

Melanesians, their observation of the 
Pleiades, i. 313 

Mell, last corn cut, i. 151 sg. 

-doll, i. 151 

-sheaf, i. 151 sg. 

-supper, i. 151 

Men, parts of, eaten to acquire their 
qualities, ii. 148 sgg.; disguised as 
animals, processions of, 325 s¢q¢. 

Mendalam River, i. 97, 98, 187 

Menstruous women, disability of, ii, 253 
sq. 

Meriah, the human victim among the 
Khonds, i. 245, 246, 249, 250 

Metageitnion, an Attic month, i. 77 

‘: Metropolis of the Corn,” i. 58 

Mexican custom of eating a man as an 
embodiment of a god, ii. 92 sg. 

customs at maize-harvest, i. 
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human sacrifices, i, 236 sgg. 

sacraments, ii. 86 sgg. 

Meyer, Prof. E., i. 260 7.? 

Mhaighdean - Bhuana (or Maighdean- 
Buana), i. 156, 164 sg. 

Miamis, the, i. 206 

Mice, the genius of, ii. 243 ; superstitious 
precautions taken by farmers against, 
276 sqq., 281 ; superstition as to white, 
279, 283; their ravages on the crops, 
282 

Midas, King of Phrygia, i. 217 

Middleton, J. H., i. 14 2.,3 266 

Midsummer solstice, rainmaking cere- 
mony performed at the, ii. 179 

Mildew worshipped by the Romans, ii. 
282 


Apollo, ii. 282 

Milk, taboos referring to, 
temporary abstinence 
offered to snakes, 288 


ne 83 7:3; 
from, 161; 
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Milk and meat (fiesh), dietary rules as 
to, ìi. 83 sg. 

—— of pig, ii, 24, 25 

Mill, Tammuz, ground in a, i, 258 

Millet cultivated in Africa, i. 115, 117; 
cultivated in Assam, 123; cultivated 
in New Guinea, 123 

Milton, quoted, i. 147 

Minahassa, ii, 54, 123 

Minangkabauers of Sumatra, i. 191, ii. 
2II 

Miniature fields dedicated to spirits, i 
233 5g. 

Minnetaree Indians, i. 204, ii, 256 

Minotaur, the, i. 31 

Miris of Assam, the, i, 123, ii, 145 

Mirzapur, remedy for locusts in, ii. 276 

Mistress, sanctuary of the, at-Lycosura, 
ii. 46 

Mithraic sacrifice of bull, ii, 10 

Mnevis, sacred bull, ii. 34 sg. 

Moab, Arabs of, i. 138 

Mock battle, ii. 75. See Sham Fight 

Mocobis, the, i. 309 

Moffat, R., i. 316 

Monbuttoo, the, of Central Africa, i. 119 

Mondard, the great, ii. 6 

Mongolian peoples, ii. 257 

Monkeys sacred at Fishtown, ii. 287 

Months, lunar, observed by savages, i, 
117, 125; of Greek calendar, 52 sy., 
82 

Moon, reckoning by the, i. 117 ; human 
victims sacrificed to, 261; pigs sacri- 
ficed to the, ii. 25 

Mooney, J., quoted, ii, 204 sq. 

Mopane country, South Africa, ii. 287 

Moravia, harvest custom in, i, 162 

Morgan, L. H., ii. 225 7.3 

Morning Star, the, i, 238, 315 

Morocco, order of saints in, i. 
Barley Bride in, 178 sy. 

Mosquito Indians, ii. 258 7.? 

Mother, the Great, name given to the 
last sheaf, i. 135 sg.; of the Maize, 
172 sgg. ; of the Rice, 191 sgq. 

—— -corn, name given to last sheaf 
threshed, i. 147 

-cotton, i. 178 

Earth, ii. 105 

-sheaf, i. 135 

Moulton, Professor J. H., i. 41 7., 
neii 

Mountains, offerings to the, ii. 134 

Mourning, pretended, for insects that 
destroy the crops, ii. 279 sg. 

Mouse Apollo, ii. 282 sg. See Mice 

Mouth of dead fox tied up, ii. 267 

Mpongwe, the, i. 119 A 

Muganda (singular of Baganda, plural), 
ii, 231 

A god of the Baganda, ii. 253 


21; the 
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Mull, harvest custom in, i. 155 
Mulungu, spirits of the dead, ii. 111 sg. 
Murray, Miss Margaret A., i. 260 sg. 
Murray, Sir James, i. 151 2.8 
Muskoghees, the, ii. 150 
Mutilation of dead men intended to dis- 
able their ghosts, ii, 271 sgg. ; of ox, 
magical equivalent to mutilation of 
enemy, 271 
Musimos, spirits of the dead, ii, 111% 
Myconus, i. 66 
Mpyres, Professor J. L., i. 62 2.5 
Mysteries at Mantinea, i. 46 7.3 
Eleusinian, i. 35, 37 57g-, 65 $97., 
69 Sq., 78 S., III, 1615g., 188; the 
Great, their date, 51; instituted by 
Eumolpus, 70; associated with belief 
in immortality, 90 sg. ; of Dionysus, 
I5; Greek, i. 110 


Nagas of Assam, their burial custom, ii. 
100; their belief in transmigration, 
290 Sg. 

Nahals, the, ii. 119 

Namaquas, the, ii. 141 

Nandi, the, i. 117, 317, ii. 64, 149, 155 

Naples protected against flies and grass- 
hoppers, ii. 281 

Narrative spells, i. 104 59g. 

Natchez Indians, ii. 135; their festival 
of new corn, 77 $99. 

Natural timekeepers, i. 53 

Nauras Indians, ii. 150 

Navel-string, term applied to last hand- 
ful of corn, i. r50 

Neck, crying the, i. 264 sgg. 

of the corn-spirit, i. 268 

Neil, R. A., ii. 22 2.4 

Nemean games, i, 86 

Nets treated as living beings, ii. 240 7.1 

New corn, eaten sacramentally, ii. 48 
57g 


fire, ii. 65, 74, 75, 78; festival of, 
135 . . . oe 
fruits, ceremonies at eating, ii. 52 


399. A 
potatoes, how eaten, ii. 51 

rice, ceremonies at eating the, ii, 
54 599. T 
vessels used for new fruits, ii. 81, 


83 


yams, ceremonies at eating, ii. 53, 
58 sgg. ; festival of the, r15 ; in Tonga, 
festival of the, 128 sgg. 
Britain, i. 123 
Caledonia, ii. 151; 
eating first yams in, 53 
Guinea, i. 313, ii. 124 ; German, i. 
99, 103, 104; Dutch, 123 

Hebrides, i. 313, il. 125 

Zealand, ii. 28 


ceremony at 
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New Year festival of the Kayans, i. 96 s4., 
98, 99; dated by the Pleiades, 116, 
310, 312, 315 

Year's Day, i. 302; eve of, ii. 322 

Niam-Niam, the, i. 119 

Nias, i 315, ii 32, 102, 124) 276% 
harvest custom in, i. 233 5g. 

Nicaragua, festivals in, ii. 91 

Nicolson, A., i. 164 sg. 

Nieuwenhuis, Dr. A. W., i. 93, 94 2.7, 
95» 96, 97 57., 98, 107 

Niger Delta, burial custom in the, ii. 98 

Nilsson, Professor M. P., i. 58 .}, 
62 n.8, ii. 8 2.2 

Nine, the number, in ritual, i. 195 

Nisan, a Jewish month, i. 259 2.1 

Nishga Indians, the, ii. 106 

Nonnus, on death of Dionysus, i. 12 sg. 

Nootka Indians, ii. 225, 251 

Normandy, harvest customs in, i. 226, 
295 

North American Indians, ii, 237; their 
theory of the lower animals, 205 sg. 

Northumberland, harvest customs in, i. 
151 

Norway, harvest customs in, i. 132, 223, 
225, 280, 282 

Nubas, the, of Jebel-Nuba, ii. 114 

Nuehr, the, ii. 39 

Nyanja-speaking tribes, ii. 26 

Nyanza, Lake Victoria, i. 118 

Nyikpla, a negro rain-god, ii. 45 


Oath of women by the Pleiades, i, 311 

Oaths accompanied by eating a sacred 
substance, ii. 313 

Oats-bride, i. 162, 163, 164 

—— -cow, i. 289, 290 

—— -fool, i. 148 

-goat, i. 270, 282, 283, 286, 287; 
mummer called the, ii. 327 

—— -king, i. 164 

—— -man, i. 163, 223 

—— -mother, i. 135 

—— -gueen, i. 164 

-sow, i, 298 

—— „stallion, i. 292 

—— -wolf, i. 273, 274 

-woman, i, 163 

Obscene songs sung by women on special 
occasions, ii. 280 

Octennial cycle in Greek calendar, i. 80 sgg. 

—— period of Greek games, i. 80 

tenure of kingship, i. 82, 85 

October horse, at Rome, ii. 42 sgg. 

Oesel, island of, i. 298, 302, ii, 51 

Ogun, a war-god, ii. 150 

Oil, human victim anointed with, i. 246, 
247; holy, ii. 123 

Ointment, magical, ii, 165 sg. 

Ojibway Indians, ii. 219 ; their treatment 
of slain bears, ii, 225 sg. 
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Okanaken Indians, ii. 134 

Olachen fish, ceremonies at catching the 
first of the season, ii, 254 sg. 

Old animal, bone of, eaten to make eater 
old, ii. 143 

—— Barley-woman, i. 139 

—— Calabar, ii. 108 

Corn-woman at threshing, i. 147 

—— Man, name given to the last sheaf, 
i. 136 sgg., 218 sgg.; at threshing, 
148 sg. 

Potato Woman, i. 145 

Rye-woman, i. 139, 140, 145, 223, 
224, 232 

—— Wheat-woman, i. 139 

— Wife (Cailleach), name given to last 
corn cut, i. 140 sgg., 164 sqg. 

—— Witch, burning the, i. 224 

Woman, name given to last sheaf, 

i, 136 sg., 147, 223; Cherokee per- 

sonification of corn, 177 

Woman who Never Dies, i. 204 sg. 

Women as representatives of the 
Corn-goddess, i, 125 

Oloh Ngadju, the, ii. roo 

Olympia, Pelops at, ii, 85 

Olympiads, beginning of reckoning by, 
i, 82 

Olympic games, i. 80, 86 

Omagua Indians of Brazil, i. 309 

Omaha Indians, ii. 25, 29, 207, 269, 272 

Omambos, the, ii. 149 

Omen, beasts and birds of, ii. 143 

Omuongo tree, ii. 71 

Onitsha, on the Niger, ii. 58; funeral 
custom at, 98 sg. 

Opium, i. 242 

Oraons, human sacrifices among the, 
i. 244 5g. ; of Bengal, ii. 117 

Organs of generation, male and female, 
cakes in shape of, i, 62; effigies of 
male, I2, 26, 29 

Origin of agriculture, i, 128 sg. ; of as- 
tronomy, 307 

Orinoco, Indians of the, i. 124, 310, ii, 
150, 236 

Orion, the constellation, i. 315 

Orion's belt, i. 313, 315, 317 

sword, i. 317 

Orotchis, bear-festivals of the, ii, 197 

Osculati, G., ii. 285 

Osiris, i. 214, 215, 259 sgg. ; his relation 
to Dionysus, 3, 32; human sacrifices 
at grave of, 260; black and green, 
263; key to mysteries of, 263; and 
the pig, ii. 24 sgg.; in relation to 
sacred bulls, 34 sgg.; false graves of, 
100; his missing member, 264 

Ostiaks, their ceremonies at killing bears, 
ii, 222 sg. 

Ostrich, ghost of, deceived, ii. 245 

Otawa Indians, ii. 224, 250 
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Otawa totem clans, ii. 225 ».? 

Otter’s head, Aino custom as to eating, 
li. 144 

Otters, their bones not allowed to be 
gnawed by dogs, ii. 239 

Ounce, ceremony at killing an, ii, 235 

Ovambo, the, ii, 71; their worship of 
the dead, 109 sg. 

Ox, corn-spirit as, i. 288 sgg. ; killed on 
harvest field, 290; slaughtered at 
threshing, 291 sg.; sacrificed at the 
Bouphonia, ii. 5; as representative 
of the corn-spirit, 9 sgy.; effigy of, 
broken as a spring ceremony in China, 
10 sgg. ; Bechuana sacrifice of a black, 
271; sacrificed to boa-constrictor, 290 

-stall (Bucolium) at Athens, i. 30 


sq. 


-yoked Ploughing at Athens, i. 31 
Oxen used in ploughing, i. 129 2.3 


Pains in back at reaping, i. 285 

Palenques, the, of South America, ii. 
22I 

Palestine, wild boars in, ii. 31 sg. 

Panathenaic games at Athens, i. 80 

Panes, a bird-feast, ii. 170 

Panopeus, i. 48 

Pans in relation to goats, ii. x sgg. 

Papuans, the, i. 123, ii. 145; their 
belief in the transmigration of souls, 
295 

Paradoxurus, souls of dead in various 
species of, ii. 294 

Pardon of animal asked before killing it, 
ii. 183 

Parian chronicler, i. 70 

Paris protected against dormice and 
serpents, ii. 281 

Parjas, the, ii. 27, 119 

Parrots, assimilation of men to, ii. 208 

Partridge, transmigration of sinner into, 
ii. 299 

Pasiphae and the Minotaur, i. 31 

Pastoral stage of society, ii. 35, 37 

tribes, animal sacraments among, 
ii. 313 

Patani Bay, ii. 212 

Pawnees, human sacrifices among the, i. 
238 sq. 

Peacock as a totem, ii. 29 ; transmigra- 
tion of sinner into, 299 

Pea-mother, i. 132, 135 

Peas-cow, i. 290 

-pug, i. 272 

Pelew Islanders, ii. 293 

Islands, burial custom in the, ii. 98 

Pelops at Olympia, ii. 85; his restora- 
tion to life, 263 

Pembrokeshire, harvest customs in, i, 
142 sgg. ; cutting ‘“‘the neck " in, 267 ; 
hunting the wren in, ii. 320 
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Pentheus, death of, i. 24, 25 

Pergamus, ii, 85 

Permanence of simpler forms of religion, 
li. 335 

Persephone, mother of Zagreus by Zeus, 
i. 12; rape of, 36; a personification 
of the corn, 39 sg. ; in art, 43 sg. ; the 
descent of, 46, ii. 17; associated with 
the ripe ears of corn, 58; in Greek 
art, 88 sg. 

and Demeter, i. 35 599. 

and Pluto, ii. 9 

Personification of corn as mother and 
daughter, i, 130, 207 sqq. 
Perthshire, harvest customs in, i. 156 sg. 
Peru, Indians of, i. 120, 122, ii, 249; 
their worship of the Pleiades, i. 310 
Peruvians, their customs as to Mother of 
Maize, etc., i. 171 sgq. 

Pessinus, i. 255 

Phigalia, horse-headed Demeter of, ii. 21, 
338 

Philippine Islands, i. 240 

Philistines, their charm against mice, ii. 
281, 283 

Philochorus, on date of Haloa, i, 62 

Phlius, i. 17 

Phoenicia, song of Linus in, i, 216 

Phrygia, Lityerses in, i. 216 sg. 

Phyllanthus emblica, ii. 119 

Piaroas Indians of the Orinoco, ii. 285 

Pig, corn-spirit as, i. 298 sgg. ; in relation 
to Demeter, ii. 16 sgg.; not eaten in 
Crete, 21 2.1; in ancient Egypt, 24 sgg. 

and Attis, ii. 22 

—— -meat forbidden 
sowing seed, i. 115 

Pig's flesh not eaten by field labourers, 
ii. 33, 139 

Pigeons, souls of dead in, ii. 293 

Pigs, sacrifice of, i. 74, 97; not to be 
eaten by enchanters of crops, 100 sg. ; 
sacrificed to the moon, ii. 25; souls 
of dead in, 286, 295, 296 

Pilae, human effigies, ii. 95 2.1 

Pindar, old scholiast on, i, 71, 74, 77, 
78; on rebirth, 84 

Pine-tree, sacred to Dionysus, i. 4 

Piros Indians of Peru, ii. 286 

Pirua, granary of maize, i. 171 sgq. 

Plaiting the last standing corn before 
cutting it, i. 142, 144, 153, 154, 157, 
158 

Plane-tree, Dionysus in, i. 3 

Planets, human victims sacrificed to, i. 
261 Sq. 

Plants thought to be animated by spirits, 
ii, 82 sg. 

Plataea, Eleutherian games at, i. 80, 85 

Plato and the doctrine of transmigration, 
ii. 308 

Playfair, Major A., ii, 337 


to women at 
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Pleiades, autumnal setting of, i 45; 
morning rising of, the signal for 
reaping in Greece, 48 sg. ; in primitive 
calendars, 116, 307 sgg. ; associated 
with the rainy season, 318 

Pliny, on the setting of the Pleiades, i. 
318 

Plough in relation to Dionysus, i. 5; in 
primitive agriculture, 113 

Monday, i. 33; rites of, ii. 325 
sgg. ; English celebration of, 329 sgg. 

Ploughing at Carnival, ceremony of, i. 
28, 29, ii. 331, 332, 334; at Athens, 
sacred ceremony of, i. 31; in Greece, 
season of, 45; with oxen, 129 7.3; 
Chinese ceremony of, ii. 14 sg.; cere- 
monies at, 57 

Ploughings, three a year, i 53 2.3; 
Sacred, in Attica, 108 

Ploughmen and plough-horses, the Yule 
Boar given to, i, 301, 303 

Plutarch, on a Roman rite, ii. 108; 
on immortality, i. 15; on mourning 
festival of Demeter, 46; on sacrifices, 
ii. 31; on Apis, 36 

Pluto called Subterranean Zeus, i. 66 

and Persephone, ii, 9; rude 
originals of, 334 

Plutus, i. 208 

Poland, harvest customs in, i 144, 145, 
148, 150, 277 

Pollution of death, ii. 85 2.3; ceremonial, 
of girl at puberty, 268 

Polynesia, observation of the Pleiades in, 
i313 

Polynesians, ii. 28 

Pomegranates sprung from bicodl of 
Dionysus, i. 14 

Po- Rg goddess of agriculture, ii. 56, 
57) 5 

Roca the, ii. 66 

Pongal feast, i, 244 

Pongol, a Hindoo festival, ii. 56 

Pontiffs regulate Roman calendar, i. 83 

Poor Old Woman, corn left on field for, 
i. 231 3g. 

Poppies as symbols of Demeter, i. 43 sg. 

Poppy, the, cultivated for opium, i. 242 

Porcupine, a Bechuana totem, ii, 164 
sg. ; respected by some Indians, 243; 
transmigration of sinner into, 299 

Pork forbidden to enchanters of crops, i. 
100 sg. ; not eaten by field labourers, 
ii. 33; reason for not eating, 296 

Porphyry, on the Bouphonia, ii. 5 2.1 

Poseidon, first-fruits sacrificed to, ii. 133 

Poso, in Celebes, i. 236, ii. 244 

Potato-dog, i. 272 sg. 

-mother, i. 172 

-wolf, i: 274 

Potawatomi Indians, ii. 218 

Prayer, the Place of, ii. 113 
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Prayer and spell, i, 105 

Prayers to the spirits of the dead, ii. rra, 
II3, I24 sg.; addressed to dead 
animals, 184, 197, 224, 225, 226, 235, 
236, 243, 253, 293; to shark-idol, 
292 

Preachers to fish, ii. 250 sg. 

Pretence made by reapers of mowing 
down visitors to the harvest-field, i. 
229 sg. 

Priest, chief acting as, ii. 126 

Priests, first-fruits belong to, ii. 125; of 
Tetzcatlipoca, ii. 165; of shark-idols, 
292 

Primitive ritual, marks of, i. 169 

Proarcturia, a Greek festival, i. 51 

Processions with sacred animals, ii. 316 
sqqg.; Of men disguised as animals, 
325 397: 

Proclus on Dionysus, i. 13 

Proerosia, a Greek festival of Demeter, 
i. 50 sgg., 60, 108 

Prophecy, spirit of, acquired by eating 
certain food, ii. 143 

Propitiation of wild animals by hunters, 
ii. 204 sgg.; of vermin by farmers, 
274 59g. 

Prussia, harvest customs in, i. 136, 137, 
139, I50 Sg., 209, 219, 280, 281 $g., 
288, 292 

Prussians, the old, ii, 133; their custom 
at sowing, i. 288 

Pruyssenaere, E. de, ii. 38 sg. 

Psylli, a Snake clan, ii. 174 

Puberty, ceremonial pollution of girl at, 
ii, 268 

Pueblo Indians, i. 312 

Pul, an astrologer, i. 125 sg. 

Pulse cultivated in Bengal, i. 123 

Puplem, general council, i. 125 

Puppet made out of last sheaf, i. 137, 
138, 231; at threshing, 148, 149; at 
harvest, 150; representing the corn- 
spirit, 224 

Puppets of rushes thrown into the Tiber, 
ii. 107 

Purest person cuts the last corn, i 
158 

Pa dhion, ceremonies of, i. 9; before 
partaking of new fruits, ii. 59, 60, 63, 
69 S7., 71, 73, 75 37., 82, 83; for 
slaughter of a serpent, 219 $34. ; by fire, 
249; before eating the first salmon, 
2 

e osia; an Attic festival, i. 52 

Pyanepsion, an Attic month, i. 46, 52, 
116 

Pythagoras, his reincarnations, ii. 263 ; 
his doctrine of transmigration, 300, 
301 

Pythian games, i. 80 

Python clan, ii. 174 
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Quadriennial period of Greek games, i. 


77 399. 
Quail, cry of, i, 295; corn-spirit as, 
295 
Queen of Athens married to Dionysus, i, 
30 sg. ; of the Corn-ears, 146; name 
given to last sheaf, 146 
Charlotte Islands, ii. 226 
Quetzalcoatl, a Mexican god, ii. go 
Quiches, the, of Central America, ii. 134 
Quinoa-mother, i. 172 
Quixos Indians, ii. 285 


Race of reapers to last sheaf, i. 291; on 
harvest-field, 137 

Races at harvest, i. 76 sg. ; in connexion 
with agriculture, 98. See Horse-races 

Rain, prayer for, at Eleusis, i. 69; sup- 
posed to be given by the spirits of 
dead chiefs, ii. 109 

-charm, i. 134, 170, 250, 252, 268 

Rainless Greek summer, i. 69 

Rains, autumnal, in Greece, i. 52 

Rajamahall, in Bengal, ii. 118, 217 

Rakelimalaza, a Malagasy god, ii. 46 

Ram sacrificed to Ammon, ii. 41; killing 
the sacred, 172 sgg. ; consecration of 
a white, 313 

Ram's skull, ii. 96 

Rams’ horns, ii. 117 

Rape of Persephone, i. 66 

Rarian Plain at Eleusis, i. 36, 70, 74, 
108, 234, ii. 15 

Raspberries, wild, ceremony at gather- 
ing the first, ii, 80 sg. 

Rat, transmigration of sinner into, ii. 
29 

Bie, sopados precautions of farmers 
against, ii. 277, 278, 283 

Rattles in myth and ritual of Dionysus, 
Th Why 2G 

Rattlesnakes respected by the North 
American Indians, ii, 217 sgg. 

Ravens respected by Sudanese negroes, 
ji, 221 

Reapers, contests between, i. 136, 140, 
I4I, 142, 144, 152, 153 5gg., 164 Sg., 
219, 253; blindfolded, 144, 153 59. ; 
special words used by, 193; pretend 
to mow down visitors to harvest-field, 
229 sg. ; cries of, 263 sgg. ; race of, to 
last corn, 291 

Reaping, Indonesian mode of, i. 181 sg., 
184; contests in, 218 sgg. ; pains in 
back at, 285 

Rebirth of the dead, i, 84 

Red and black, faces of bear-hunters 
painted, ii. 226 

‘and white, leopard-hunters painted, 

ii. 230 

and yellow, faces of human victims 

painted, i. 261 
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Red-haired men sacrificed, i. 260, 261, 
263, il. 34 

—— puppies sacrificed, i. 261, ii. 34 

Reef Islands, ii. 52 

Reincarnation of animals, ii. 247, 249, 
250 

Rea, dogs not allowed to gnaw the 
leg-bones of, ii. 246 

Repulsion and attraction, forces of, ii. 
303 599. 

Rest for three days, compulsory, ii. 246 

Resurrection of the gods, i. I, 12, 14, 
15; of animals, ii. 200 sg., 256 sgg. ; 
of fish, 250, 254; bones of men pre- 
served for the, 259; in popular tales, 
263 $q. 

Revolving image, ii. 322 2. 

Ribald jests at mysteries, i. 38 

Rice cultivated in Assam, i. 123; cul- 
tivated in New Guinea, 123; soul of, 
180 sgg.; treated as a woman, 183 
sg.; King of the, 197; (paddy), 
Father and Mother of the, 203 sg. ; 
spirituous liquor distilled from, 242 ; 
the new, ceremonies at eating the, ii. 
54 579. 

—— -bride, i. 199 sg. 

—— -bridegroom, i. 199 sg. 

-child, i. 197 sgq. 

-fields, sacred, among the Kayans, 

i. 93, 108 

-goddess, i, 202 

-harvest, ceremony of the Horse at, 
ii. 337 599. 

— -mother, i. 183 2.1, 191 sgg., 197 
sqq. ; in the East Indies, 180 sgg. 

-soul as bird, i. 182 2.1; caught or 
detained, 184 599. 

Riddles asked at harvest, i. 194 

Ridgeway, Professor W., i. 29 7.3, 65, 
ii. 282 2.6 

Ring, competition for, i, 160 

Rites of Plough Monday, ii. 325 sgg. 

Ritual, primitive, marks of, i, 169; 
magical or propitiatory, 169, 170 

of Dionysus, i. 14 sg. 

Robbers, charm used by, i. 235 

Rodents, souls of dead in, ii. 291 

Rohde, E., i. gx 2.2 

Rollo, ii. 146 

Roman calendar, i, 83 sg. 

deities of the corn, i. 210 7,3 

sacrifices to Ceres and Liber, ii. 133 

Romans worship mildew, ii. 282 

Roof, spirits enter through the, ii. 123 ; 
remains of slain bear let down through 
the, 189 sg., 196 

Roots and seeds, wild, collected by 
women, i. 124 sgq. 

Roscher, W. H., ii. 2 2.9 

Roscoe, Rev, John, i. 240 .4 

Rotation of crops, i, 117 
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Rouse, Dr. W. H. D., i. 208 2.2 
Rügen, harvest customs in, i. 274 
Running, contests in, i. 98 
Rush-cutter, i. 230 2.5 

Russia, harvest customs in, i. 146, 233 
Russian wood-spirits, ii. 2 
Rye-beggar, i. 231 

-boar, i. 298, 300 

-bride, i 163 

-goat, i. 282, 283 

-mother, i. 132, 135 

-pug, i. 273 

-sow, i. 270, 298 

-wolf, i. 270, 271, 272, 273, 274 
-woman, i, 223; the Old, 133 


FULT II 


island of, ii. 127 

Sabarios, a Lithuanian festival, ii. 49 

Sabazius, i. 2 2.1 

Sabbaths, agricultural, i. 109 

Sable - hunters, rules observed by, ii. 
238 

Sacaea, a Babylonian festival, i. 258 sg. 

Sacrament of eating a god, ii. 167 

of swine’s flesh, ii, 20, 24; totemic, 
165; types of animal, 310 sgg.; of 
first-fruits, 48 sgg.; combined with a 
sacrifice of them, 86 

Sacramental bread, ii. 95 

character of harvest supper, i. 303 

—— eating of corn -spirit in animal 
form, ii. 20 

Sacraments among pastoral tribes, ii. 
313 

Sacred Marriage at Eleusis, i. 65 sgg. 

ploughings in Attica, i. 108 ' 
things deemed dangerous, ii. 27 
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Women, i. 32 

Sacrifice not to be touched, ii. 27; of 
first-fruits, 109 sgg. 

Sacrifices, human, for the crops, i. 236 
sqq. ; human, in Mexico, ii. 88; 
offered to nets, 240 n.l; offered to 
wolves, 284; toa toad, 291 

Sadana, rice-bridegroom, i. 200 sg. 

Sahagun, B. de, i. 175 

St. Catherine's Day, ii. 275 

St. George’s Eve, ii, 270 

St. Kilda, ii. 322 

St. Mary, Isle of, ii. 235 

St. Matthew's Day, ii. 275 

St. Nicholas, i. 233 

St. Paul on immortality, i. ox 

St. Peter's Day, i. 300 

St. Stephen’s Day, ii. 319, 320 

Sakalava, the, of Madagascar, ii. 40 #. 

Sale, nominal, of children, i. 8 

Salish Indians, ii. 80 

Salmon, resurrection of, ii. 250; cere- 
monies at catching the first salmon 
of the season, 253 s7., 255 
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Salt, abstinence from, ii. 75, 93; use of, 
forbidden, 190, 195 

Salzburg, harvest custom in, i. 146 

Samoa, ii. 29 

Samoans, their sacrifices of first-fruits, ii, 
132 

Samoyed custom after killing a rein- 
deer, ii. 268 

San Juan Capistrano, ii. 169; Indians 
of, i, 125 

Sanctity of the corn, ii. rro 

Sandwich Islands, belief in transmigra- 
tion among natives of the, ii. 292 sg. 

Saning Sari, rice-goddess, i, 191, 192 

Sappho, i. 216 

Saturnalia, ii. 62, 66 

Satyrs in relation to goats, ii. 1 sgg. 

Savage, the, not illogical, ii. 202 

—- faith in the immortality of animals, 
ii. 260 sgg. 

Saxo Grammaticus, ii. 146 

Saxons of Transylvania, harvest custom 
of the, i. 295; their customs at sowing, 
ii. 274 sg. 

Saxony, harvest customs in, i. 134, 137, 
149, 163, 164 

Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus, ii. 154 

Scandinavian custom of the Yule Boar, i. 
300 599. 

Scarification as a religious rite, ii. 75; 
from superstitious motives, 159, 160 sg. 

Scheube, Dr. B., ii. 185, 186, 187 

Schleswig, harvest customs in, i. 230, 287 

Schrenck, L., von, ii. 19I, 192, 193, 194, 


195 

Schweinfurth, G., ii. 37 sg. 

Science, generalisations of, inadequate 
to cover all particulars, ii. 37 

Scirophorion, a Greek month, ii. 8 7.1 

Scorpions, charm against, ii, 281 ; souls 
of dead in, 290 

Scotland, harvest customs in, i. 140 
sqq. 

Scratching as a religious rite, Íi. 75 

Scurrilities exchanged between vine- 
dressers and passers-by, i. 258 7.1 

Scurrilous language at mysteries, i. 38 

Scythians, set store on heads of enemies, 
i. 256 2.2 

Sea beasts, Esquimau rules as to eating, 
ii. 84; their bladders restored to the 
sea by the Esquimaux, 247 s94. 

—— -mammals, their mythical origin, 
ii. 246 

Seals, care taken of the bladders and 
bones of, ii. 247 $77., 257, 258 2.9 

Sedna, an Esquimau goddess, ii. 84, 
246 

Seed sown by women, i. 113 sgg.; sown 
by children, i. 115 sg. 

Seed-corn, i. 135, 205, 278, 301, 304, 
ii. 20 
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Seed-rice, i, 189 

Seeds and roots, wild, 
women, i. 124 s¢g. 

Seler, Professor E., i. 175 

Seligmann, Dr. C. G., ii. 40 n. 

Sémangat, i. 181, 183 

Semele, mother of Dionysus, i. 14, 1§ 

Seminole Indians, ii. 76, 217 

Senegambia, Python clan in, ii. 174 

Serpent, killing the sacred, ii. 174 sg. ; 
ceremonies performed after killing a, 
219 5g. 

Serpent's flesh eaten to learn the language 
of animals, ii. 146 

Serpents, offerings to, ii. 17 sg. ; men 
inspired by, 213 ; charms against, 281; 


collected by 


souls of the dead in, 291. See also 
Snake, Snakes 
Set or Typhon, ii. 30. See Typhon 


Seven, the number, in ritual, i. 190, 
198 


months’ child, i, 26, 29 

Sham fight, ii. 75 

fights in connexion with agricul- 

ture, i. 98; (mimic battles) before 

going forth to war, ii. 207 

graves and corpses 
demons, ii. 98 sgg. 

Shans of Indo-China, i. 243 

Shape, magical changes of shape, i. 305 

Sharks, ghosts in, ii. 127; souls of dead 
in, 292 5g., 297 

Sheaf, the last, the Corn-mother in, i. 133 
sqq.; thresher tied up in, 134, 147, 148; 
drenched with water, 134, 137, 145; 
given to cattle, 134, 155, 158, 161, 
170; stones fastened to, 135 3g., 138, 
139; called the Old Woman or Old 
Man, 136 sgg. ; corn-spirit caught in, 
139; harvester tied up in, 139, 145, 
221, 222; called the Cailleach (Old 
Wife), 140 sgg. ; representative of the 
corn-spirit, 168, ii, 48; in Lower 
Burma, i, 190 sg. ; person identified 
with, 138 sg. ; in India, 222 sg., 234 
n.2; race of reapers to, 291. See also 
Clyack, Kirn, Meli, Maiden 

Sheep not eaten, ii. 140; ghosts of, 
dreaded, 231 

Sheep-skin, fumigation with, ii, 324 

Sheep-skins, candidates at initiation 
seated on, i. 38 

Shells of eggs preserved, ii, 258 7.2 

Shifting cultivation, i. 99 

Shoulder-blade, divination by, ii. 234 

Shropshire, ‘‘the neck” in, i. 268; 
“crying the Mare” in, 293 sg. 

Shrove Tuesday, i. 300, ii. 326 

Shrovetide Bear, ii. 325 sg. 

Shumpaoli, an African god, ii, 110 

Shuswap Indians, ii. 226, 238 

Siam, ii. 103 


to deceive 
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Sicilians, Demeter’s gift of corn to the, 
i. 56 sg. 

Sicily, worship of Demeter and Perse- 
phone in, i. 56 

Sickles thrown at last standing corn, i. 
136, 142, 144, 153, 154, 165 à 

Sickness cured or prevented by effigies, 
ii, 100 59g. 

Sicyon, wolves at, ii. 283, 284 

Sierra Leone, i. 317 

Sieves, children at birth placed in, i. 
6 sgg. 

Sigurd and the dragon, ii, 146 

Silence enforced during absence of fisher, 
ii. 256 

Silenuses, ii. x sg. 

Silesia, harvest customs in, i. 136, 138, 
139, 148 sg., 163 SJ., 231, 233, 273, 
277, 281, 289 

Silvanus, ii. 2 

Simbang, village in German New Guinea, 
ii, 295 

Similkameen Indians, the, ii. 146 

Sinew of the thigh, customs and myths 
as to, ii. 264 sgg. 

Sinews of dead men cut to disable their 
ghosts, ii. 272 

Sing Bonga, a sun god, ii, 117 

Singleton, Miss A. H., ii. 320 2.3 

Sioux girl, sacrifice of, i. 238 sg. 

Indians, ii, 150, 243 

Skeat, W. W., i. 197 59. 

Skin of sacrificed animal, uses of, ii. 173 
sq. 


-disease caused by eating a sacred 
animal, ii. 25 sgg. 

Skins of sacrificed anituals stuffed, ii. 257 
sq. 

Skipping-rope, ii. 192 

Skull, drinking out of a human, ii. 150 

Skulls, human, as protection against 
powers of evil, i. 241; the Place of, 
243 ; spirits of ancestors in their, ii. 
123; of ancestors, offerings set beside, 
127; of bears worshipped, 184; of 
enemies destroyed, 260 

Sky God, the, i. 69 

-god Zeus, i. 65 

Skye, harvest custom in, i. 284 

Slaves of the Earth Gods, ii. 61, 62 n.1 

Slavonic peoples, harvest customs among, 
i. 144 599. 

Slayers of leopards, rules of diet observed 
by, ii. 230 sg. 

Slow-footed animals not eaten by some 
savage tribes, ii, 139 sg. ; eaten by 
preference by the Bushmen, 140 sg, 

Small-pox, cure for, i. 9 sg. 

Smearing the body as a means of 
imparting certain qualities, ii. 162 sgg. 

+-—— of blood on worshippers a mode of 
communion with the deity, ii. 316 
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Smintheus Apollo, ii. 283 

Smith, Professor, G. C. Moore, ii. 329 

Smith, W. Robertson, i. 259 2.1, ii. 5 2.3, 
27 n.5, 31 2.1, 35 2.7, 251 2.5, 266 7.}, 
280 2, 

Smoking as a means of inducing state of 
ecstasy, ii. 72; in honour of slain 
bears, 224, 226 

first tobacco of season, ceremony 
at, ii. 82 

Snake worshipped, ii. 316 sg. ; white, 
eaten to acquire supernatural know- 
ledge, 146. See Serpent 

-bite, inoculation against, ii. 160 

—— -priest, ii. 219 

tribe, ii. 316, 317 

Snake's tongue as amulet, ii. 270 

Snakes respected by the North American 
Indians, ii. 217 sgg.; sacred at 
Whydah, 287; souls of dead in, 293, 
294 sg. ; souls of dead princes in, 288 

Society, stratification of religion accord- 
ing to types of, ii. 35 sgg. 

Islanders, i. 312 

Solar and lunar time, 
harmonise, i. 80 sg. 

Solomon Islands, ii. 85, 126, 127 ; belief 
in the transmigration of souls in the, 
296 sgg. 

Solstice, the midsummer, rain-making 
ceremony at the, ii. 179 

the summer, i. 117 

the winter, ii. 325; festival of, go 

Solstices observed, i. 125 

Somerville, Professor W., i. 193 2. 

Songish or Lkungen tribe of Vancouver 
Island, ii. 254 

Songs of the corn-reapers, i. 214 sgg. 

Sophocles, his play Zripfolemus, i. 54 

Soul thought to be seated in the liver, ii. 
147 Sq. 

of rice, i. 180 sgg. ; eating the, ii, 


attempts to 
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-stuff in the East Indies, i. 182 sg. 

Souls, immortal, attributed by savages, 
to animals, ii. 204; of the human 
dead in caterpillars, 275 sg.; trans- 
migration of human, into animals, 285 
$9]. 

South American Indians, women's agri- 
cultural work among the, i. 120 sgg. 

Southey, R., quoted, i. 122, ii, 157 

Sowing, festival of Demeter at, i. 46 7.2; 
sacrifice to Demeter at, 57; Festival 
of the, rrr; time of, determined by 
observation of the sun, 187; goat 
killed at, 288 ; ceremonies at, ii. 57; 
customs observed by Saxons of Tran- 
sylvania at, 274 sq. 

— and planting, time of, determined 
by the appearance of the Pleiades, i. 
313 549. 
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Sowing in Greece, time for, i. 45 

—— festival of the Kayans, i. 93 s¢g. 

seed to make children grow, i. rz 

Sowing the seed done by women, i. 113 
sgg. ; done by children, 115 sg. 

Spades and hoes, human victim killed 
with, i. 239, 251 

Sparrows, charm to keep them from the 
corn, ii, 274 

Spearing taro stalks, as a charm, i. 102, 
103 

Spell and prayer, i. r05 

Spells for growth of crops, i. 100; 
narrative, 104 sgg. ; imperative, 105 

Spencer, Herbert, his theory of the 
material universe compared to that of 
Empedocles, ii. 303 sgg. 

Spiders, ceremony at killing, ii. 236 sg. 

Spieth, J., ii. 59 sgg. 

Spindle used in ritual, ii. 119 

Spinning acorns or figs, i. 102 

tops, i. 95, 97, 187 

Spirit of Beans, Iroquois, i. 177 

of the Corn, Iroquois, i. 177. See 
Corn-spirit 

of Squashes, Iroquois, i. 177 

Spirits, evil, averted from children, i. 
6 sqq. ; of the dead supposed to in- 
fluence the crops, 104; distinguished 
from gods, 169; imitation of, 186 

Spittle, virtue of, i. 247, 250 

Sports, athletic, at harvest, i. 76 sg. See 
also Contests, Games 

Spring, ceremony at beginning of, in 
China, ii. ro sgg. 

customs and harvest customs com- 

pared, i. 167 $94. 

festival of Dionysus, i. 15 

Springbok not eaten, ii. 141 

Squirrels, souls of dead in, ii. 291 sg. 

Sri, Hindoo goddess of crops, i. 182 

Star, the Morning, i. 238 

Stars, their supposed influence on the 
weather, i. 318 

Stepping or jumping over a woman, ii. 
70 2.4 

Sternberg, Leo, ii. 196, 199 2.1, 201 

Stettin, harvest customs near, i. 220 

Stevenson, Mrs. Matilda Coxe, quoted, 
ii, 179 

Stewart, Balfour, ii. 262 2.1 

Sticks. See Digging-sticks 

Stiens of Cambodia, ii. 237 

Stomach of eater, certain foods forbidden 
to meet in, ii. 83 397. 

Stone, magic of heavy, i. 100 

Age, agriculture in the, i. 79, 132 

Stones fastened to last sheaf, i. 135 3g., 
138, 139; the meeting of the, 237; 
worshipped, ij. 127 5g. 

Stories told as charms, i. 102 sgg. 

Stout, Professor G. F., ii. 261 2.3 
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Stranger regarded as representative of 
the corn-spirit, i, 225 sgg. 

Strangers excluded, i, 94, III, 249; 
preferred as human victims, 242; as 
representatives of the corn-spirit, 253 

Strata of religion and society, ii. 36 sg. 

Stratification of religion according to 
types of society, ii, 35 sgg. 

Straw, the Yule, i. 301 sg. ; of Shrove- 
tide Bear used to make geese and hens 
lay eggs, ii. 326 

-bear at Whittlesey, ii. 329 

—— -bull, i. 289 sg. 

-—— -man placed on apple-tree, ii. 6 

Stubble-cock, i. 277 

Styria, harvest customs in, i. 133, 134, 
283 

Sublician bridge at Rome, ii. 107 

Substitutes for animal sacrifices, ii. 94 #.3 

1‘ Substitutes for a person"' in China, ii. 
104 

Subterranean Zeus, i. 66 

Sudanese negroes respect ravens, ii, 
221 

Sufferings and death of Dionysus, i, 17 

Sugar-cane cultivated, i, 121, 123 

Suk, the, of British East Africa, i. 118, 
ii. 84, 142 

Sumatra, i. 315; tigers respected in, ii. 
215 599. 

Summer in Greece rainless, i. 69 

Sun, time of sowing determined by ob- 
servation of the, i, 187; Japanese 
deities of the, 212; first-fruits offered 
to the, 237; savage observation of the, 
314; rites instituted by the, ii. 75; 
temple of the, 135 

and moon conjunction of, ii. 15 %.? 

father of Alectrona, ii. 45 

-gad, the, i. 86 

, moon, and planets, human victims 

sacrificed to, i. 261 sg. 

, the Great, title of head chief of the 
Natchez, ii. 77 sgq. 

Sunflower root, ceremony at eating the, 
ii. 81 

Sunkalamma, a goddess, ii. 93 

Superstitious practices to procure good 
crops, i. 100 

Supper, the harvest, i. 134, 138. See 
Harvest-supper 

Survival of the fittest, doctrine of the, ii. 
306 

Sutherlandshire, ii. 51 

Swabia, harvest customs in, i. 136, 282, 
289, 290, 298 sg. 

Swallow Song, the Greek, ii. 322 2. 

Swans, transmigration of bad poets into, 
ii. 308 

Sweat of famous warriors drunk, ji. 152 

Sweden, harvest customs in, 4 149, 230, 
280 
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Sweet potatoes cultivated in Africa, i. 
117; cultivated in Assam, 123 ; 
cultivated in New Britain, 123; cul- 
tivated in South America, 121 ; sacred, 
ii, 133 

Swine, wild, their ravages in the corn, ii. 
31 $77. 

Swine’s flesh sacramentally eaten, ii. 20, 
24. See also Pork 

Swinging for good crops, i, 101, 103, 
10 

Sei d; harvest customs in, i, 283, 
289, 291, 295 

Syleus, i. 257 sg. 

Sympathetic magic, i, 102, ii. 271, 311 
S 

Syria, precaution against caterpillars in, 
ii, 279 

Syrians, their religious attitude to pigs, 
ii. 23; esteemed fish sacred, 26 

Szis, the, of Burma, i. 203 


Tabooed village, ii. 122 

Taboos observed at the sowing festival 
among the Kayans, i. 94; observed by 
enchanters, 100; communal, 109 2.7; 
agricultural, 187; relating to milk, ii. 
83 59. ; observed after the capture of a 
ground seal, walrus, or whale, 246 

Tahiti, ii. 132; funeral rites in, 97 

Tail of corn-spirit, 268, 272, 300, ii. 10, 
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Talaings, the, i. 190 

Tales told as charms, i. 102 sgg.; the 
resurrection of the body in popular, ii. 
263 599. 

Tamara, island of, ii. 296 

Tammuz, his death ina mill, i. 258; a 
Babylonian month, 259 

Tana, one of the New Hebrides, ii. 125 

Tanala, the, of Madagascar, i, 9, ii. 
290 

Tanganyika plateau, the, i. 11g 

Tani, a god, ii. 132 

Tano, a fetish, ii. 287 

Tapir, custom of Indians after killing a, 
ji, 236 

Tapirs, souls of dead in, ii, 285 

Tapuiyas, the, of Brazil, i. 309 

Tarahumare Indians of Mexico, i. 
sg., ii. 252 

Tarianos Indians, ii. 157 

Taro, charms for growth of, i. 100, roa 

Tarri Pennu, a Khond goddess, i, 245 

Tauaré Indians, ii. 157 

Taungthu, the, i. 190 

Tears of human victim signs of rain, i, 
248, 250; of oxen as rain-charm, ii, 
10 

Teasing animals before killing them, ii, 
190 

Telephus at Pergamus, ii. 85 
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Temples dedicated to sharks, fi. 292 

Tenimber, island, ii. 123 

Teton Indians, ii. 236 

Tetzcatlipoca, a Mexican god, ii. 92, 93, 
165 

Thargelion, an Attic month, ii. 8 

Thay, the, of Indo-China, ii. 121 

Thebes, grave of Dionysus at, i. 14: 
Dionysus torn to pieces at, 25 

Theocritus on the harvest-home, i. 46 sg. 

Thesmophoria, the, i. 14, ii. 17 sgg. ; 
chastity of women at the, i. 116 

Thigh, sinew of the, customs and myths 
as to, ii. 264 sgq. 

Thlinkeet or Tlingit, the, ii. 253 

Thompson Indians, ii. 81, 82, 133, 140, 
207, 226, 268 

Thrace, worship of Dionysus in, i. 3; 
the Bacchanals of, 17; modern Car- 
nival customs in, 25 sgg., ii. 331 599. 

Thresher tied up in last sheaf, i. 134, 
147, 148. 

-COW, Í, 291 

Threshers, contests between, i. 147 394., 
218, 219 SQ., 22I S., 223 Sg., 253; 
pretend to throttle or thresh people on 
threshing-floor, 149 sg., 230; ued in 
straw and thrown into water, 224 sg. 

Threshing, customs at, i, 134, 147 s9¢., 
203; contests in, 218 sgg.; corn- 
spirit killed at, 291 sg. 

—— -dog, i. 271 

—— -floor, Demeter at the, i. 41 37., 
47; of Triptolemus at Eleusis, 61, 
72, 75; sanctity of the, ii, 110 7,4 

in Greece, date of, i. 62 

Throttling farmer’s wife at threshing, 
pretence of, i. 150 

Thumbs of dead enemies cut off, ii. 272 

Thüringen, harvest customs in, i. 147, 
222, 232, 276, 290, 291, 298 

Thurn, E, F. im, quoted, ii. 204 

Tibetans, the, ii. 96 

Tiger, ghost of, ii. 155 7.4 

Tiger's flesh eaten to make men brave, 
ii, 145 

Tigers, ceremonies at killing, ii. ars, 
216 sg. ; respected in Sumatra, 215 
sq. ; kinship of men with, 216; souls 
of dead in, 293 

Tilling of the earth treated as a crime, ii. 


Timekeepers, natural, i. 53 

Timor, island of, ii. 98 

Timor-laut, ii. 123, 244 

Tinneh Indians, ii. 80, 220 

Titans attack and kill Dionysus, i. 12 $g., 
17 

Tjumba, island of, ii. 122 

Tlaloc, Mexican god of thunder, i. 237 

Toad, figure of, ii. 193, 194; soul of 
dead man in a, 291 
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Tobacco used as an emetic, ii. 73; 
first of season, ceremony at smoking, 
82 

Todas, their sacrament of buffalo’s flesh, 
li. 314 

Toepffer, J., quoted, i. 73 

Toerateyas, the, i. 196 7. 

Tofoke, the, i. 119 

Togoland, i, 130, ii. 59, 105, 105 

Tolalaki, the, ii, 152 

Tomb, sacrifices at, ii. 113 

Tomori, the, of Central Celebes, i. 193 
Sg., 288 

Tondi, soul-stuff, i. 182 

Tonga Islands, ii. 28 ; offerings of first- 
fruits in the, 128 sgg. 

Tongues of birds eaten, ii. 147 ; of slain 
men eaten, 153; of dead animals cut 
out, 269 sgg.; of animals worn as 
amulets, 270 

Tonsure, the clerical, ii. ros 7.1 

Tooitonga, the sacred chief of Tonga, ii. 
128, 129, 130, 131 

Tops, spinning, i. 95, 97, 187 

Toradjas, the, of Central Celebes, i, 183, 
193, 194, 228, ii. 153 

Torch - bearer, the Eleusinian, i, 54, 


Torches in relation to Demeter and 
Persephone, i. 57 

Torchlight dance, ii. 79; procession at 
Eleusis, i. 38 

Torres Straits islands, i 313, ii. 152, 
153 

Tortoises not eaten, ii. 140 

Tossing successful reaper, i. 154 

Totem, skin-disease supposed to be 
caused by eating, ii. 25 sg. 

sacrament, ii. 165 

Totemic animals, dances in imitation of, 
ii. 76 

Totemism, ii. 35, 37; not proved for 
the Aryans, 4; in Australia and 
America, 311 

Transformation of woman into crocodile, 
ii. 212 

Transmigration of human souls into 
animals, ii. 141, 285 sgq.; into turtles, 
178 sg. ; into bears, 191 

of souls, doctrine of, in ancient 
India, ii. 298 sg. ; in ancient Greece, 
300 599., 307 5g. 

Transmigrations of Buddha, ii. 299 

Transubstantiation, ii. 89 sg. 

Transylvania, harvest customs in, i. 221, 
276, 278, 280, 285, 295; customs at 
sowing in, ii, 274 sg. 

Travancore, i. 8; custom at executions 
in, ii. 272 

Treasury Islanders, i. 313 

Trees in relation to Dionysus, i. 3 sg. ; 
spirits of the dead in, ii, 124 
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Triptolemus, i. 37, 38, ii. 19; agent of 
Demeter, i. 54, 72 sg. ; sacrifices to, 
§6; his Threshing-floor at Eleusis, 61, 
72, 75 ; in Greek art, 68 2.1; sows seed 
in Rarian plain, 70; the corn-hero, 
72 Sq. 

Tristram, H. B., ii, 31 sg. 

Troezenians, the, ii. 133 

Trumpets in rites of Dionysus, i. 15 

Tschwi, the, of West Africa, ii. 98 

Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia, 
ii. 254 

Tucanos Indians, ii. 157 

Tug of War, i. 103 2.1, 110 z. 

Tupi Indians of Brazil, ii. 272 

Tupinambas, the, i. 122 

Turmeric cultivated, i. 245, 250 

Turtles, killing the sacred, ii. 175 sgg. ; 
transmigration of human souls into, 
178 sg. 

Tusayan, an ancient province of Arizona, 
i, 312 

Twelfth Day, ii. 320, 321, 327, 329 

Twelve Gods, the, ii, 8 

Twin, ghost of a, ii. 98 

girl charged with special duty, it, 
280 

Two Goddesses, the, i. 56, 59, 73, 90 

Types of animal sacrament, ii, 310 
sqq. 

Typhon, i. 262, 263, ii. 30, 31, 33, 34, 
I00 

Tyrol, harvest customs in the, i. 163, 
224, 273, 286 

Tzentales of Mexico, ii. 241 


Uaupes River, tribes of the, i. 121 

Uganda, ii. 213 

Underground Zeus, i. 45, 50 

Unleavened bread, ii. 137 

Usagara hills, German East Africa, L 
240 


Varro, on the rites of Eleusis, i. 88; 
on killing oxen in Attica, ii. 6; on 
sacrifice of goat, ii. 41 

Vedijovis, i. 33 

Venison, Esquimau rules as to eating, 
ii. 84; not eaten, 144; not brought 
into hut by door, 242 sg. ; reason for 
not eating, 286, 293 

Vera Cruz, the tribes of, i. 310 

Vermin propitiated by farmers, ii. 274 
sgg. ; images of, made as a protection 
against them, 280 sg. 

Verres, C., i. 65 

Vessels, new or specially reserved, to 
hold new fruits, ii. 50, 53, 65, 66, 72, 
81, 83; special, reserved for eating 
bear’s flesh, 196, 198 

Vestal virgins, ii. 42 

Vicarious use of images, ii. 96 sgg. 
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Victim, human, taken in procession from 
door to door, i. 247 

Victims, human, treated as divine, i. 
250; assimilated to gods, 261 sg. 

Victoria, aborigines of, i. 127 

Vicufia not eaten, ii, 140 

Village tabooed, ii. 122 

Vine in relation to Dionysus, i, 2 

Vintage, first-fruits of, ii. 133 ; inaugu- 
rated by priests, 133 

in Greece, time of, i. 47 

Vintagers and vine-diggers, i. 257 sg. 

Virbius and the horse, ii. 40 sgg. 

Virgil as an enchanter, ii. 281 

Virgins sacrificed, i. 237 

Vitzilipuztli, a Mexican god, ii. 86, 87, 
88 

Viza in Thrace, i. 26 

Vizyenos, G. M., i. 25 2.4, 26 

Volos, the beard of, i. 233 

Vomiting as a religious rite, ii. 73, 75 

Vosges Mountains, harvest customs in 
the, i. 272, 279, 281 

Vulture, transmigration of sinner into, 
ii, 299 


Wa, the Wild, i. 241 59g. 

Wabondei, the, ii. 142 

Wadowe, the, i. 118 

Wagogo, the, ii. 26, 142, 149, 276 

Wahehe, the, ii. 26 

Waheia, the, ii. 26 

Wajagga, the, of East Africa, ii. 276 

warriors, ii, 143 

Wakan, ii. 180 2.2 

Wales, harvest customs in, i. 142 sgg. 

Wallace, A. R., quoted, i. 121r sg. 

Wamegi, the, of German East Africa, i. 
240 

Wanyamwezi, the, i, 118, ii. 227 

War dance, ii. 79 

Washing as a ceremonial purification, ii, 
27 SJ., 71, 84, 85 

Wataturu, the, ii. 84 

Weasels, superstition of farmers as to, 
ii, 275 

Weevils, spared by Esthonian peasants, 
li. 274 

Weihaiwei, ii. xr 

Welsh, Miss, i, 155 2.3 

Wemba, the, ii. 158 

Wends, harvest customs among the, i 
138, 149, 276 

Wermland, harvest customs in, i. 230, 
ii, 48 

Westphalia, harvest customs in, i. 135 
39., 138, 277 Sg., 296 

Wetar, island, ii. 25 

Whales, ceremonies observed after the 
slaughter of, ii. 232 sgg. 

Wheat-bride, i. 162, 163 

-cock, i, 276 
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Wheat-cow, i. 289 

-dog, i. 272 

—— -mallet at threshing, J. 148 

—— -man, i, 223 

—— -mother, i. 135 

—— -sow, i. 298 

—— -wolf, i. 273, 274 

Whetham, W. C. D., ii. 305 2? 

White Maize, Goddess of the, i. 261 

ram, ii. 313 

Whittlesey in Cambridgeshire, the Straw. 
bear at, ii, 328 sg. 

Whydah, snakes sacred at, ii. 287 

Widows and widowers, disability of, ii. 
253 sg. 

Wiedemann, Prof. A., ii. 35 2.4 

Wild animals propitiated by hunters, ii. 
204 549. 

fig trees, sacred, ii, 113 

fruits and roots, ceremonies at 

gathering the first of the season, ii 

80 sgg. 

seeds and roots collected by womer 
i. 124 sgg. 

—— Wa, the, i. 241 sgq. 

Wilkinson, R. J., i. 181 sg. 

Winamwanga, the, ii. 112 

Wine, new, offered to Liber, ii. 133 

Winnowing done by women, i. 117, 128 

-basket, image of snake in, ii. 316 

-fan, an emblem of Dionysus, i. 
S sgg. ; as cradle, 6 sgg.; used to 
scatter ashes of human victims, 260, 
262 

Winter, name given to man who cuts the 
last sheaf, i. 142; name of harvest- 
supper, 160 

—— festival of Dionysus, i. 16 sg 

solstice, ii. 325; festival of, 90 

Witch, burning the Old, i, 224 

Witchcraft, protection against, i. 156, ii. 
324 

Wolf, corn-spirit as, i. 271 sgg., li. 327 ; 
stuffed, carried about, i. 275; cere- 
monies at killing a, ii. 220 sg., 223. 
See also Wolves 

Wolfs heart eaten, ii. 146 

skin, man clad in, i. 275 

Wolfish Apollo, ii. 283 sg. 

Wollaroi, the, of New South Wales, ii, 
163 

Wolves, sacrifices offered to, ii. 284 
transmigration of sinners into, 308 

Woman's part in primitive agriculture, i 
113 599. 

Women, influence of corn-spirit on, i 
168; who have died in childbed 
attempts to deceive their ghosts, ii. 
97 sg.; thought to have no soul, ii, 
148 ; 

milk cows, i. 118 

——- swear by the Pleiades, į. 311 
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Women's race at harvest, i. 76 sg. 

Wood-spirits in goat form, ii. 2 sg. 

woman, i. 232 

Woodford, C. M., ii. 126 

Words, special, used by reapers, i. 193 

Worm, transmigration of sinner into, ii. 
299 

Worms, souls of dead in, ii. 289 

Worship of cattle, ii. 35 sgg. ; of animals, 
two forms of the, 311; of snake, 316 


sq. 

Worshipful animal killed once a year, ii. 
322 

Wrack (Hag), name given to last corn 
cut in Wales, i. 142 sgg. 

Wreath of corn, i. 134 

Wren, hunting the, ii. 317 sgg. ; called 
the king of birds, 317; superstitions 
as to the, 317 3., 319 

Wrestling, i. 98, ii. 131 

Wiirtemburg, harvest customs in, i. 286, 
287 


Xanthicus, a Macedonian month, i. 259 
ee 

Xenophon, on Triptolemus, i. 54 

Xochiquetzal, a Mexican goddess, i. 237 


Yabim, the, of German New Guinea, i. 
104 $99., 228, ii. 275, 295 

Yams, charm for growth of, i. 100, 101 ; 
cultivated in Africa, 119; cultivated 
in New Britain, 123; cultivated in 
South America, 120, 121; dug by 
Australian aborigines, 126 sg. ; cere- 
monies at eating the new, ii. 53, 58 


s347. X ` 
festival of the new, ii. 115; in 
Tonga, 28 sgg. 


Yang-Seri, prayers to, ii. 33 

Yaos, the, ii. 111 $g. 

Year, beginning of, marked by appear- 
ance of Pleiades, i. 309, 310, 312, 313, 
314, 315; divided into thirteen moons, 


ii. 77 


37! 


Yellow Demeter, i, 41 sg. 

Yezo or Yesso, ii. 180, 185 

Yombe, the, ii. 112 

Yorkshire, harvest customs in, 1. 151 3g., 
224 

Yoruba negroes, ii. 149 

Youngest person cuts the last corn, 1. 
158, 161 

Yuchi Indians, ii. 75, 311 2.3 

Yule Boar, i. 300 sgg., ii. 43, 328 

Goat, the, ii. 327 sq. 

—— ram, the, ii. 328 

Straw, i, 301 sg. 

Yuracares Indians of Bolivia, ii. 235, 257 


Zabern in Alsace, harvest custom at, i, 
287, 297 

Zagreus, i, 12 

Zambesi, tribes of the Upper, ii. 141 

region, Caffres of the, ii. 289 

Zanzibar, custom at sowing in, i. 233 

Zaparo Indians, the, ii. 139 

Zapotecs of Mexico, their harvest customs, 
i. 174 5g. 

Zeus, his intrigue with Persephone, i. 12 ; 
father of Dionysus by Demeter, 12, 
14, 66; his intrigue with Demeter, 66 ; 
surnamed Underground, 45, 50 

and Demeter, ii. 9; marriage of, 

i. 65 sgg. 

and Hercules, ii. 172 

——, Laphystian, i. 25 

—— Polieus, ii. 5, 7 

—— Sosipolis, ii. 7 

——, Subterranean, i. 66, ii. 9 

the Fly-catcher, ii. 282 

Zulu king, dance of the, ii. 66 

Zulus, the, ii. 32, 142, 143; women’s 
part in agriculture among the, i. 113 
sq. ; their festival of first-fruits, ii, 64 
sgq. ; their inoculation, 160 sg. 

Zuni Indians, their custom of killing 
sacred turtles, ii. 175 599. 

Zurich, harvest customs in the canton of, 


i. 291, 297 
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WITH The Scapegoat our general discussion of the theory 
and practice of the Dying God is brought to a conclusion. 
The aspect of the subject with which we are here chiefly 
concerned is the use of the Dying God as a scapegoat to free 
his worshippers from the troubles of all sorts with which 
life on earth is beset. I have sought to trace this curious 
usage to its origin, to decompose the idea of the Divine 
Scapegoat into the elements out of which it appears to be 
compounded. If I am right, the idea resolves itself into a 
simple confusion between the material and the immaterial, 
between the real possibility of transferring a physical load 
to other shoulders and the supposed possibility of trans- 
ferring our bodily and mental ailments to another who will 
bear them for us. When we survey the history of this 
pathetic fallacy from its crude inception in savagery to its 
full development in the speculative theology of civilized 
nations, we cannot but wonder at the singular power which 
the human mind possesses of transmuting the leaden dross 
of superstition into a glittering semblance of gold. Cer- 
tainly in nothing is this alchemy of thought more conspicu- 
ous than in the process which has refined the base and 
foolish custom of the scapegoat into the sublime conception 
of a God who dies to take away the sins of the world. 
Along with the discussion of the Scapegoat I have 
included in this volume an account of the remarkable re- 
ligious ritual of the Aztecs, in which the theory of the 
v 
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Dying God found its most systematic and most tragic 
expression. There is nothing, so far as I am aware, to 
shew that the men and women, who in Mexico died cruel 
deaths in the character of gods and goddesses, were regarded 
as scapegoats by their worshippers and executioners ; the 
intention of slaying them seems rather to have been to 
reinforce by a river of human blood the tide of life which 
might else grow stagnant and stale in the veins of the 
deities. Hence the Aztec ritual, which prescribed the 
slaughter, the roasting alive, and the flaying of men and 
women in order that the gods might remain for ever young 
and strong, conforms to the general theory of deicide which 
I have offered in this work. On that theory death is a 
portal through which gods and men alike must pass to 
escape the decrepitude of age and to attain the vigour of 
eternal youth. The conception may be said to culminate 
in the Brahmanical doctrine that in the daily sacrifice the 
body of the Creator is broken anew for the salvation of the 


world. 
7G. PRAZER, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
21st June, 1913. 
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beating the human scapegoats probably intended to increase their pro- 
ductive energy, 255-257; W. R. Paton’s view that the human victims at 
the Thargelia personated fig-trees and simulated the artificial fertilization 
of the fig, 257 sg.; the view confirmed by a comparison of the Roman 
rites of the (Vorae Caprotinae, 258 sg. ; beating as a mode of dispelling 
evil influences, 259 sg. ; beating people to rid them of clinging ghosts, 
260-262 ; beating practised by South American Indians and others as a 
mode of conveying good qualities, 262-265 ; beating people in Morocco 
with the skins of sacrificed sheep or goats, 265 sg. ; European custom of 
beating cattle with branches to make them healthy or drive away witches, 
266 sg.; European custom of beating people with fresh green branches 
at Easter and Christmas to make them “fresh and green,” 268-272 ; 
hence the beating of the human victims at the Thargelia with fig-branches 
and squills was probably intended to increase their reproductive energies, 
272 sg. ; parallel between the human sacrifices at the Thargelia and the 
bloody ritual of the Arician grove, 273 sg. 


CHAPTER VII.—- KILLING THE GOD IN 
MEXICO . ; ; , : > Ppe275-305 


Aztcc custom of annually sacrificing human representatives of gods, 275 sg. ; 
sacrifice of a man in the character of the great god Tezcatlipoca in the 
fifth Aztec month, 276-279; sacrifice of a man in the character of the 
great god Vitzilopochtli (Huitzilopochtli) in the month of May, 280 sg. ; 
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sacrifice of a man in the character of the great god Quetzalcoatl in 
February, 281-283 ; sacrifice of a woman in the character of the Goddess 
of Salt in the month of June, 283 sg. ; sacrifice of a woman in the char- 
acter of the Goddess of the Young Maize about Midsummer, 285 sg. ; 
sacrifice of a woman in the character of the goddcss ‘* Our Mother ” on 
Christmas Day, 287 sg.; sacrifice of a woman in the character of the 
Mother of the Gods in August or September, 288-291; sacrifice of a 
young girl in the character of the Goddess of the Maize in thc month of 
September, 291-295 ; identification of the human victim with the Goddess 
of the Maize whom she personated, 295 sg. ; resurrection of the Maize 
Goddess set forth by the wearing of the flayed skin of her human repre- 
sentative, 296; Xipe the Flayed God and the festival of the Flaying of 
Men, 296-298 ; the skins of the flayed human victims worn by holy 
beggars and representatives of gods, 298-300; men and women roasted 
alive as representatives of the Fire-god, 300 sg. ; women flaycd in honour 
of the Fire-god and their skins worn by men who personated gods, 
301 sg. ; the divine resurrection set forth by men wearing the flayed skins 
of human representatives of gods, 302; the idea of resurrection suggested 
by the observation of snakes and other creatures that cast their skins, 
302-304; hence the attempt of the Aztecs to renew their own skins by 
putting on those of other people, 304 sg. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE SATURNALIA AND 
KINDRED FESTIVALS ; o JE SOCANT 


§ 1. The Roman Saturnalia, pp. 306-312.—Saturn and the Saturnalia, 306 sg. ; 
license granted to slaves at the Saturnalia, 307 sg. ; mock King of the 
Saturnalia, 308 ; personation of Saturn at the Saturnalia by a man who 
afterwards suffered death, 308 sg.; the martyrdom and tomb of St. 
Dasius, 309 sg. ; the mock King of the Saturnalia probably the successor 
of temporary kings who personated Saturn at the Saturnalia and suffered 
death in the character of the god, 311 sg. ; the modern Carnival perhaps 
the equivalent of the ancient Saturnalia, 312. 


§ 2. The King of the Bean and the Festival of Fools, pp. 313-345.—The 
King of the Bean on Twelfth Night, 313-315; serious significance of 
the King of the Bean and Twelfth Night, 315 sg.; fires on the Eve 
of Twelfth Night for the sake of the fruit and the crops in France and 
England, 316-321; candles on the Eve of Twelfth Night in Ircland, 
321 sg.; the weather of the twelve months dcterinined by the weather 
of the Twelve Days, 322-324; the Twelve Days in ancient India, 
324 sg.3 the Twelve Days probably an ancient intercalary period 
introduced to equate twelve lunar months to the solar year, 325 sg. : 
the superstitions attaching to the Twelve Days not of Christian origin, 
326-328 ; superstitions attaching to intercalary periods, 328 sg.; thc 
Three Kings of Twelfth Night, 329-331; the Lord of Misrule in 
England, 331-334; the Festival of Fools in France, 334-336; Festival 
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of the Innocents and the Boy Bishop in France, 336 sg.; the Boy 
Bishop in England, 337 sg. ; the superstitions associated with the 
Twelve Days probably relics of an old intercalary period at midwinter, 
338 sg. ; superstitions associated with the intercalary periods among 
the Aztecs and Mayas, 339 sg.; the five supplementary days of the 
year in ancient Egypt, 340-342; early attempts of Aryan peoples to 
substitute an intercalary month at longer intervals for the annual 
Twelve Days, 342-345. 


§ 3. The Saturnalia and Lent, pp. 345-350.—The modern Carnival perhaps 
the equivalent of the ancient Saturnalia, 345 sg.; the Saturnalia, a 
festival of sowing, may have originally fallen at the time of the spring 
sowing, 346 sg. ; the Lenten fast in spring may be an old heathen period 
of abstinence intended to promote the growth of the seed, 347 sg. ; the 
forty days’ mourning for Persephone, the Greek goddess of corn, 348 sg. ; 
the Buddhist Lent, 349 sg. 


§ 4. Saturnalia in Ancient Greece, pp. 350-354.—Inversion of social ranks 
at ancient Greek festivals in Crete, Troezen, and Thessaly, 350 sg. ; 
festival of the Cronia compared to the Saturnalia, 351 sg. ; the Olympian 
Cronia held at the spring equinox, 352; one of the kings at the Olympian 
Cronia perhaps put to death in the character of King Cronus, 352 sg. ; 
sacrifice of a man at the Cronia in Rhodes, 353 sg. 


5. Saturnalia in Western Asia, pp. 354-407.—-The Babylonian festival 
of the Sacaea, 354 sg.; the Sacaea probably identical with Zakmuk 
or Zagmuk, the Babylonian festival of New Year in March, 355- 
358; apparent discrepancy in the dates of the festivals, 358 sg. ; 
identity of the two festivals Sacaea and Zakmuk confirmed by the con- 
nexion of both with the Jewish Purim, 359-364; origin of Purim 
according to the book of Esther, 364 sg.; the rival pairs Mordecai and 
Esther on the one side, Haman and Vashti on the other, 365; Jensen’s 
theory of their opposition, 366 sg. ; the mock King of the Sacaea prob- 
ably personated a god and paired with a woman who personated a 
goddess, 368 sg. ; reminiscence of such pairs in the legend of Semiramis 
(Ishtar, Astarte) and her lovers, 369-372; the sacred drama acted at 
Zela in Pontus, 372 sg.; such sacred dramas are magical rites intended 
to influence the course of nature, 373 5g. ; magical intention of sacred 
dramas and masked dances among the savages of America, New 
Guinea, and Borneo, 374-384; religious origin of the drama in Greece 
and India, 384 sg. ; suggested reconciliation of Euhemerism with a rival 
school of mythology, 385 sg.; the widespread Oriental myth of the 
loving goddess and the dying god probably acted cvery year by a 
human couple, 386 sg. ; Sardanapalus and Ashurbanapal, 387 sg. ; the 
burning of Sandan, 388-390; death in the firc of human represcntatives 
of gods, 390-392; traces of human sacrifices at Purim, effigies of Haman 
burnt, 392-394 ; accusations of ritual murder brought against the Jcws, 
394-396; mitigated form of human sacrifice, 396 sy.; the ‘‘fast of 
Esther” before Purim comparcd with the mourning for Tammuz, 397- 
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400; the resurrection of the dead god, 400; the divine death enacted 
by Haman and Vashti, the divine resurrection by Mordecai and Esther, 
400 sy.; the Persian ceremony of ‘‘the Ride of the Beardless One” 
compared to the triumphal ride of Mordecai, 401-404 ; the ‘ Ride 
of the Beardless One” a ceremonial expulsion of winter, 404 sg. ; the 
opposition of Haman and Vashti to Mordecai and Esther a contrast 
between the annual death of nature in winter and its revival in spring, 


405-407. 


§ 6. Conclusion, pp. 407-411.—Wide prevalence of festivals like the Saturn- 


alia in antiquity, 407; the social and political conditions implied by 
such festivals, 407 sg.3; the decline and fall of the festivals, 408 sg. ; 
probable homogeneity of civilization over a great part of the old world 
in antiquity, 409; possible influence of the sacrifice of deified men on 
cosmogonical theories, 409-411. 
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GHAPHER 7 
THE TRANSFERENCE OF EVIL 
§ 1. The Transference to Inanimate Objects 


IN the preceding parts of this work we have traced the 
practice of killing a god among peoples in the hunting, 
pastoral, and agricultural stages of society; and I have 
attempted to explain the motives which led men to adopt 
so curious a custom. One aspect of the custom still 
remains to be noticed. The accumulated misfortunes and 
sins of the whole people are sometimes laid upon the dying 
god, who is supposed to bear them away for ever, leaving 
the people innocent and happy. The notion that we can 
transfer our guilt and sufferings to some other being who 
will bear them for us is familiar to the savage mind. It 
arises from a very obvious confusion between the physical 
and the mental, between the material and the immaterial. 
Because it is possible to shift a load of wood, stones, or 
what not, from our own back to the back of another, the 
savage fancies that it is equally possible to shift the burden 
of his pains and sorrows to another, who will suffer them in 
his stead. Upon this idea he acts, and the result is an 
endless number of very unamiable devices for palming off 
upon some one else the trouble which a man shrinks from 
bearing himself. In short, the principle of vicarious suffer- 
ing is commonly understood and practised by races who 
Stand on a low level of social and intellectual culture. In 
the following pages I shall illustrate the theory and the 
Practice as they are found among savages in all their naked 
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simplicity, undisguised by the refinements of metaphysics 
and the subtleties of theology. 

The devices to which the cunning and selfish savage 
resorts for the sake of easing himself at the expense of. his 
ncighbour are manifold ; only a few typical examples out of 
a multitude can be cited. At the outset it is to be observed 
that the evil of which a man seeks to rid himself need not 
be transferred to a person; it may equally well be trans- 
ferred to an animal or a thing, though in the last case the 
thing is often only a vehicle to convey the trouble to the 
first person who touches it. In some of the East Indian 


„islands they think that epilepsy can be cured by striking 


the patient on the face with the leaves of certain trees and 
then throwing them away. The disease is believed to have 
passed into the leaves, and to have been thrown away with 
them.) In the Warramunga and Tjingilli tribes of Central 
Australia men who suffered from headache have often been 
seen wearing women’s head-rings. “This was connected 
with the belief that the pain in the head would pass into 
the rings, and that then it could be thrown away with them 
into the bush, and so got rid of effectually. The natives 
have a very firm belief in the efficacy of this treatment. In 
the same way when a man suffers from internal pain, usually 
brought on by overeating, his wife’s head-rings are placed 
on his stomach; the evil magic which is causing all the 
trouble passes into them, and they are then thrown away 
into the bushes, where the magic is supposed to leave them. 
After a time they are searched for by the woman, who 
brings them back, and again wears them in the ordinary 
way.”? Among the Sihanaka of Madagascar, when a man 
is very sick, his relatives are sometimes bidden by the 
diviner to cast out the evil by means of a variety of things, 
such as a stick of a particular sort of tree, a rag, a pinch of 
earth from an ant’s nest, a little money, or what not. What- 
ever they may be, they are brought to the patients house 
and held by a man near the door, while an exorcist stands 


1 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en 141, 340. 
kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 2 Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Giller, 
Papua (The Hague, 1886), pp. 266 The Northern Tribes of Central 
sg., 305, 357 $g. ; compare id., pp. Australia (London, 1904), p. 474. 
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in the house and pronounces the formula necessary for cast- 
ing out the disease. When he has done, the things are 
thrown away in a southward direction, and all the people in 
the house, including the sick man, if he has strength enough, 
shake their loose robes and spit towards the door in order 
to expedite the departure of the malady." When an Atkhan 
of the Aleutian Islands had committed a grave sin and 
desired to unburden himself of his guilt, he proceeded as 
follows. Having chosen a time when the sun was clear and 
unclouded, he picked up certain weeds and carried them 
about his person. Then he laid them down, and calling 
the sun to witness, cast his sins upon them, after which, 
having eased his heart of all that weighed upon it, he threw 
the weeds into the fire, and fancied that thus he cleansed 
himself of his guilt? In Vedic times a younger brother 
who married before his elder brother was thought to have 
sinned in so doing, but there was a ceremony by which he 
could purge himself of his sin. Fetters of reed-grass were 
laid on him in token of his guilt, and when they had been 
washed and sprinkled they were flung into a foaming torrent, 
which swept them away, while the evil was bidden to vanish 
with the foam of the stream.” The Matse negroes of Togo- 
land think that the river Awo has power to carry away the 
sorrows of mankind. So when one of their friends has died, 
and their hearts are heavy, they go to the river with leaves 
of the raphia palm tied round their necks and drums in 
their hands. Standing on the bank they beat the drums 
and cast the leaves into the stream. As the leaves float 
away out of sight to the sound of the rippling water and 
the roll of the drums, they fancy that their sorrow too is 
lifted from them.* Similarly, the ancient Greeks imagined 
that the pangs of love might be healed by bathing in 
the river Selemnus.2 The Indians of Peru sought to 
purify themselves from their sins by plunging their heads 


1 J. Pearse, “ Customs connected and Resources 
with Death and Burial among the 


Sthanaka,” The Antananarivo Annual 


tion, Industries, of 
Alaska, p. 158. 
3 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 


and Madagascar Magazine, vol. ii., 
Reprint of the Second four Numbers 
(Antananarivo, 1896), pp. 146 sq. 

2 Ivan Petroff, Report on the Popula- 


Veda (Berlin, 1894), p. 322. 

4 J. Spieth, Die Ewe-Stämme (Ber- 
lin, 1906), p. 800. 

6 Pausanias, vii, 23. 3. 
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in a river; they said that the river washed their sins 
away.' 

An Arab cure for melancholy or madness caused by love 
is to put a dish of water on the sufferer’s head, drop melted 
lead into it, and then bury the lead in an open field; thus 
the mischief that was in the man goes away.” Amongst the 
Miotse of China, when the eldest son of the house attains 
the age of seven years, a ceremony called “driving away the 
devil” takes place. The father makes a kite of straw and 
lets it fly away in the desert, bearing away all evil with it? 
When an Indian of Santiago Tepehuacan is ill, he will 
sometimes attempt to rid himself of the malady by baking 
thrice seven cakes; of these he places seven in the top of 
the highest pine-tree of the forest, seven he lays at the foot 
of the tree, and seven he casts into a well, with the water of 
By this means he transfers 
the sickness to the water of the well and so is made whole.‘ 
The Baganda believed that plague was caused by the god 
Kaumpuli, who resided in a deep hole in his temple. To 
prevent him from escaping and devastating the country, they 
battened him down in the hole by covering the top with 
plantain-stems and piling wild-cat-skins over them; there 
was nothing like wild-cat-skins to keep him down, so 
hundreds of wild cats were hunted and killed every year 
to supply the necessary skins. However, sometimes in spite 
of these precautions the god contrived to escape, and then 
the people died. When a garden or house was plague- 
stricken, the priests purified it by transferring the disease to 
a plantain-tree and then carrying away the tree to a piece 
of waste land. The way in which they effected the trans- 
ference of the disease was this. They first made a number 
of little shields and spears out of plantain fibre and reeds 
and placed them at intervals along the path leading from 


the garden to the main road. 


1 P, J. de Arriaga, Æxtirpacion de 
la Idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), 
p. 29. 

2 This I learned from my friend W. 
Robertson Smith, who mentioned as 
his authority David of Antioch, Zazyzn, 
in the story ‘‘ Orwa.” 

3 R. Andree, Ethnographische Paral- 


A young plantain-tree, about 


lele und Vergleiche (Stuttgart, 1878), 
pp. 29 s4. 

4 « Lettre du curé de Santiago Tepe- 
huacan à son évêque sur les mœurs 
et coutumes des Indiens soumis a ses 
soins,” Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie (Paris), Deuxième Série, ii. 
(1834) p. 182. 
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to bear fruit, was then cut down, the stem was laid in the 
path leading to one of the plague-stricken huts, and it was 
speared with not less than twenty reed spears, which were 
left sticking in it, while some of the plantain-fibre shields 
were also fastened to it. This tree was then carried down 
the path to the waste land and left there. It went by the 
name of the Scapegoat (Ayonzzre). To make quite sure that the 
plague, after being thus deposited in the wilderness, should 
not return by the way it went, the priests raised an arch, 
covered with barkcloth, over the path at the point where it 
diverged from the main road. This arch was thought to inter- 
pose an insurmountable barrier to the return of the plague.’ 

Dyak priestesses expel ill-luck from a house by hew- 
ing and slashing the air in every corner of it with wooden 
swords, which they afterwards wash in the river, to let the 


Dyak 
transfer- 
ence of evil 
to things. 


ill-luck float away down stream. Sometimes they sweep | 


misfortune out of the house with brooms made of the 
leaves of certain plants and sprinkled with rice-water and 
blood. Having swept it clean out of every room and into 
a toy-house made of bamboo, they set the little house with 
its load of bad luck adrift on the river. The current carries 
it away out to sea, where it shifts its baleful cargo to a 
certain kettle-shaped ship, which floats in mid-ocean and 
receives in its capacious hold all the ills that flesh is heir 
to. Well would it be with mankind if the evils remained 
for ever tossing far away on the billows; but, alas, they are 
dispersed from the ship to the four winds, and settle again, 
and yet again, on the weary Dyak world. On Dyak rivers 
you may see many of the miniature houses, laden with 
manifold misfortunes, bobbing up and down on the current, 
or sticking fast in the thickets that line the banks” 

These examples illustrate the purely beneficent side of 
the transference of evil; they shew how men seek to 
alleviate human sufferings by diverting them to material 
objects, which are then thrown away or otherwise disposed 
of so as to render them innocuous. Often, however, the 

1 Rey, J. Roscoe, The Baganda Dajakkers,” Tijdschrift voor Neérlands 
(London, 1911), pp. 309 sg. Indië, 1846, dl. iii. pp. 149 sg. ; F. 
Grabowsky, ‘‘ Die Theogonie der Daja- 


? C. Hupe, “Korte Verhandeling ken auf Borneo,” Jnternationales Archiv 
over de Godsdienst, Zeden enz. der fär Ethnographie, v. (1892) p. 131. 
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transference of evil to a material object is only a step 
towards foisting it upon a living person. This is the 
maleficent side of such transferences. It is exemplified 
in the following cases. To cure toothache some of the 
Australian blacks apply a heated spear-thrower to the cheek. 
The spear-thrower is then cast away, and the toothache goes 
with it in the shape of a black stone called farrittch. Stones 
of this kind are found in old mounds and sandhills. They 
are carefully collected and thrown in the direction of enemies 
in order to give them toothache. In Mirzapur a mode of 
transferring disease is to fill a pot with flowers and rice and 
bury it in a pathway covered up with a flat stone. Who- 
ever touches this is supposed to contract the disease. The 
practice is called chalauwa, or “passing on” the malady. 
This ‘sort of thing goes on daily in Upper India. Often 
while walking of a morning in the bazaar you will see a little 
pile of earth adorned with flowers in the middle of the road. 
Such a pile usually contains some scabs or scales from the 
body of a smallpox patient, which are placed there in the 
hope that some one may touch them, and by catching the 
disease may relieve the sufferer? The Bahima, a pastoral 
people of the Uganda Protectorate, often suffer from deep- 
seated abscesses: “their cure for this is to transfer the 
disease to some other person by obtaining herbs from the 
medicine - man, rubbing them over the place where the 
swelling is, and burying them in the road where people 
continually pass; the first person who steps over these 
buried herbs contracts the disease, and the original patient 
recovers.” The practice of the Wagogo of German East 
Africa is similar. When a man is ill, the native doctor will 
take him to a cross-road, where he prepares his medicines, 
uttering at the same time the incantations which are neces- 
sary to give the drugs their medical virtue. Part of the 
dose is then administered to the patient, and part is buried 
under a pot turned upside down at the cross-road. It is 
hoped that somebody will step over the pot, and catching 
1 J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines minster, 1896), i. 164 sg. 
(Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, 3 Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘‘The Bahima, 
1881), p. 59. a Cow Tribe of Enkole,” Journad of the 


2 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Royal Anthropological Institute, xxxvii. 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- (1907) p. 103. 
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the disease, which lurks in the pot, will thereby relieve the 
original sufferer. A variation of this cure is to plaster some 
of the medicine, or a little of the patient’s blood, on a 
wooden peg and to drive the peg into a tree ; any one who 
passes the tree and is so imprudent as to draw out the peg, 
will carry away with it the disease.’ 

Sometimes in case of sickness the malady is transferred 
to an effigy as a preliminary to passing it on to a human 
being. Thus among the Baganda the medicine-man would 
sometimes make a model of his patient in clay ; then a 
relative of the sick man would rub the image over the 
sufferer’s body and either bury it in the road or hide it in 
the grass by the wayside. The first person who stepped 
over the image or passed by it would catch the disease. 
Sometimes the effigy was made out of a plantain-flower tied 
up so as to look like a person ; it was used in the same way 
as the clay figure.’ But the use of images for this maleficent 
purpose was a capital crime ; any person caught in the act 
of burying one of them in the public road would surely have 
been put to death.” Among the Sena-speaking people to 
the north of the Zambesi, when any one is ill, the doctor 
makes a little pig of straw to which he transfers the sickness. 
The little pig is then set on the ground where two paths 
meet, and any passer-by who chances to kick it over is sure 
to absorb the illness and to draw it away from the patient.’ 
Among the Korkus, a forest tribe of the Central Provinces 
in India, when a person wishes to transfer his sickness to 
another, he contrives to obtain the loin-cloth of his intended 
victim and paints two ‘figures on it in lamp black, one 
upright and the other upside down. As soon as the owner 
of the loin-cloth puts it on, he falls a victim to the ailment 
which afflicted the artist who drew the figures. Every nine 
years a Mongol celebrates a memorial festival of his birth 
for the purpose of ensuring the continuance of his life and 
welfare. At this solemn ceremony two lambskins, one 


1 Rev. J. Cole, ‘Notes on the 3 Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir 
Wagogo of German East Africa,” (London, 1904), p. 146. 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxiii. (1902) p. 313. 4 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 
2 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda Survey, iii., Draft Articles on Forest 
(London, 1911), pp. 343 sg. Tribes (Allahabad, 1907), p. 63. 
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black and the other white, are spread on the floor of the hut, 
which is further covered with a felt carpet, and on the 
carpet are made nine little ridges of earth brought from nine 
mountains, the bottom of a river, and a sepulchral mound. 
The owner of the hut, for whose benefit the rite is per- 
formed, next seats himself on the black lambskin, and 
Opposite him is set an effigy of himself made of dough by a 
lama. The priest then throws a black stone at the effigy, 
praying that the black arrow of death may pierce it, after 
which he throws a white stone at the master of the hut, 
praying that the bright beam of life may endow him with 
wondrous strength. After that the Mongol gets up, steps 
over one of the ridges of earth and says, “ I have overcome 
a mishap, I have escaped a death.” This ceremony he 
performs nine times, stepping over all the ridges, one after 
the other. Then he sits down on the white lambskin, and 
the lama takes the dough effigy, swings it thrice round the 
man whom it represents, spits on it thrice, and hands it to 
attendants who carry it away into the steppe. A little 
holy water sprinkled over the Mongol now completes his 
protection against perils and dangers.’ This last is a case 
of the beneficent transference of evil; for in it no attempt 
seems to be made to shift the burden of misfortune to any- 
body else. 


§ 2. The Transference to Stones and Sticks 


In the western district of the island of Timor, when men 
or women are making long and tiring journeys, they fan 
themselves with leafy branches, which they afterwards throw 
away on particular spots where their forefathers did the 
same before them. The fatigue which they felt is thus 
supposed to have passed into the leaves and to be left 
behind. Others use stones instead of leaves.” Similarly in 
the Babar Archipelago tired people will strike them- 
selves with stones, believing that they thus transfer to the 
stones the weariness which they felt in their own bodies. 
They then throw away the stones in places which are 

1 M. v. Beguelin, ‘ Religiöse Volks- 2 J. G. F. Riedel, ‘* Die Landschaft 


bräuche der Mongolen,” Globus, lvii. Dawan oder West- Timor,” Deutsche 
(1890) pp. 209 sg. geographische Blatter, x. 231. 
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specially set apart for the purpose. A like belief and 
practice in many distant parts of the world have given 
rise to those cairns or heaps of sticks and leaves which 
travellers often observe beside the path, and to which 
every passing native adds his contribution in the shape 
of a stone, or stick, or leaf. Thus in the Solomon and 
Banks’ Islands the natives are wont to throw sticks, 
stones, or leaves upon a heap at a place of steep descent, 
or where a difficult path begins, saying, “There goes my 
fatigue.” The act is not a religious rite, for the thing 
thrown on the heap is not an offering to spiritual powers, 
and the words which accompany the act are not a prayer. 
It is nothing but a magical ceremony for getting rid of 
fatigue, which the simple savage fancies he can embody in a 
stick, leaf, or stone, and so cast it from him.’ 

An early Spanish missionary to Nicaragua, observing 
that along the paths there were heaps of stones on which 
the Indians as they passed threw grass, asked them why 
they did so. “Because we think,” was the answer, “that 
thereby we are kept from weariness and hunger, or at least 
that we suffer less from them.”* When the Peruvian 
Indians were climbing steep mountains and felt weary, they 
used to halt by the way at certain points where there were 
heaps of stones, which they called apachitas. On these 
heaps the weary men would place other stones, and they 
said that when they did so, their weariness left them. In the 
passes of the eastern Andes, on the borders of Argentina 
and Bolivia, “large cairns are constantly found, and every 
Puna Indian, on passing, adds a stone and a coca leaf, so 
that neither he nor his beast of burden may tire on the way.” ® 


1J, G. F. Riedel, De siuik- en 
kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en 


Papua (The Hague, 1886), p. 340. 


2 R. H. Codrington, D.D., Zhe 
Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), p. 186. 


3G. F. de Oviedo, Æistoire du 
Nicaragua (Paris, 1840), pp. 42 sq. 
(Ternaux-Compans, Voyages, Relations 
el Mémotres originaux, pour servir 
à Histoire de la Découverte de 
PAmérique), 


4 P. J. de Arriaga, Extirpacion de 


la Ldolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), 
pp. 37, 130. As to the custom com- 
pare J. J. von Tschudi, Zeru (St. 
Caillen rO tl. 77 we g ah A 
Weddell, Voyage dans le Nord de la 
Bolivia et dans les parties voisines du 
Pérow (Paris and London, 1853), pp. 
74 sg. These latter writers interpret 
the stones as offerings. 

5 Baron E. Nordenskiöld, ‘* Travels 
on the Boundaries of Bolivia and 
Argentina,” 7he Geographical Journal, 
xxi. (1903) po 518, 
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the country of the Tarahumares and Tepehuanes 

Mexico heaps of stones and sticks may be observed 
on high points, where the track leads over a ridge between 
two or more valleys. “Every Indian who passes such a pile 
adds a stone or a stick to it in order to gain strength for his 
journey. Among the Tarahumares only the old men observe 
this custom. Whenever the Tepehuanes carry a corpse, they 
rest it for some fifteen minutes on such a heap by the 
wayside that the deceased may not be fatigued but strong 
enough to finish his long journey to the land of the dead. 
One of my Huichol companions stopped on reaching this 
pile, pulled up some grass from the ground and picked up a 
stone as big as his fist. Holding both together he spat on 
the grass and on the stone and then rubbed them quickly 
over his knees. He also made a couple of passes with them 
over his chest and shoulders, exclaiming ‘ Kenestiguai |’ 
(May I not get tired!) and then put the grass on the heap 
and the stone on top of the grass.” In Guatemala also 
piles of stones may be seen at the partings of ways and on the 
tops of cliffs and mountains. Every passing Indian used to 
gather a handful of grass, rub his legs with it, spit on it, and 
deposit it with a small stone on the pile, firmly persuaded 
that by so doing he would restore their flagging vigour to 
his weary limbs.? Here the rubbing of the limbs with the 
grass, like the Babar custom of striking the body with a 
stone, was doubtless a mode of extracting the fatigue from 
them as a preliminary to throwing it away. 

Similarly on the plateau between Lakes Tanganyika and 
Nyassa the native carriers, before they ascend a steep hill with 
their loads, will pick up a stone, spit on it, rub the calves of 
their legs with it, and then deposit it on one of those small 
piles of stones which are commonly to be found at such spots 
in this part of Africa. A recent English traveller, who noticed 
the custom, was informed that the carriers practise it “to 


1 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico 
(London, 1903), ii. 282. 

2 Brasscur de Bourbourg, Mistotre 
des Nations civilisées du Mexique et de 
D Amérique - Centrale (Paris, 1857- 
1859), ii. 564; compare iii. 486. 
Indians of Guatemala, when they cross 


a pass for the first time, still commonly 
add a stone to the cairn which marks 
the spot. See C. Sapper, “‘Die 
Gebräuche und religiösen Anschauun- 
gen der Kekchi- Indianer,” Zaer- 
nationales Archiv für Ethnographie, 
viii. (1895) p. 197. 
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make their legs light,” 1? in other words, to extract the fatigue 
from them. On the banks of the Kei river in Southern 
Africa another English traveller noticed some heaps of 
stones. On enquiring what they meant, he was told by his 
guides that when a Caffre felt weary he had but to add a 
stone to the heap to regain fresh vigour.? In some parts of 
South Africa, particularly on the Zambesi, piles of sticks 
take the place of cairns. “Sometimes the natives will rub 
their leg with a stick, and throw the stick on the heap, ‘to 
get rid of fatigue, they avow. Others say that throwing 
a stone on the heap gives one fresh vigour for the 
journey.” ’ 

From other accounts of the Caffre custom we learn that 
these cairns are generally on the sides or tops of mountains, 
and that before a native deposits his stone on the pile he 
spits on it.4 The practice of spitting on the stone which the 
weary wayfarer lays on the pile is probably a mode of trans- 
ferring his fatigue the more effectually to the material 
vehicle which is to rid him of it. We have seen that the 
practice prevails among the Indians of Guatemala and the 
natives of the Tanganyika plateau, and it appears to be 
observed also under similar circumstances in Corea, where 
the cairns are to be found especially on the tops of passes.° 
From the primitive point of view nothing can be more 


1 F. F. R. Boileau, ‘The Nyasa- 
Tanganyika Plateau,” The Geographical 
Journal, xiii, (1899) p. 589. In the 
same region Mr. L. Decle observed 
many trees or rocks on which were 
placed little heaps of stones or bits of 
wood, to which in passing each of his 
men added a fresh stone or bit of wood 
or a tuft of grass. ‘* This,” says Mr. 
L. Decle, ‘‘is a tribute to the spirits, 
the general precaution to ensure a safe 
return” ( Three Years in Savage Africa, 
London, 1898, p. 289). A similar 
practice prevails among the Wanyam- 
wezi (762d. p. 345). Compare J. A. 
Grant, 4 Walk across Africa (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1864), pp. 133 s4. 

? Cowper Rose, Four Years in 
Southern Africa (London, 1829), p. 
147. 

* Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir 
(London, 1904), p. 264. 


4 S. Kay, Travels and Researches in 
Caffraria (London, 1833), pp. 211 sg.; 
Rev. H. Callaway, Religious System of 
the Amazulu, i. 66 ; D. Leslie, Among 
the Zulus and Amatongas (Edinburgh, 
1875), pp. 146 sg. Compare H. 
Lichtenstein, Reisen im südlichen 
Africa (Berlin, 1811-1812), i. 411. 

5 W. Gowland, ‘‘ Dolmens and other 
Antiquities of Corea,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxiv. (1895) 
pp. 328 sg. ; Mrs. Bishop, Korea and 
her Neighbours (London, 1898), i. 
147, ii. 223. Both writers speak as 
if the practice were to spit on the 
cairn rather than on the particular 
stone which the traveller adds to it; 
indccd, Mrs. Bishop omits to notice 
the custom of adding to the cairns. 
Mr. Gowland says that almost every 
travcller carries up at least onc stonc 
from the valley and lays it on thc pilc. 
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natural than that the cairns or the heaps of sticks and leaves 
to which the tired traveller adds his contribution should 
stand at the top of passes and, in general, on the highest 
points of the road. The wayfarer who has toiled, with 
aching limbs and throbbing temples, up a long and steep 
ascent, is aware of a sudden alleviation as soon as he has 
reached the summit; he feels as if a weight had been lifted 
from him, and to the savage, with his concrete mode of 
thought, it seems natural and easy to cast the weight from 
him in the shape of a stone or stick, or a bunch of leaves or 
of grass. Hence it is that the piles which represent the 
accumulated weariness of many foot-sore and heavy-laden 
travellers are to be seen wherever the road runs highest in 
the lofty regions of Bolivia, Tibet, Bhootan, and Burma, in 
the passes of the Andes and the Himalayas, as well as in 
Corea, Caffraria, Guatemala, and Melanesia. 

While the mountaineer Indians of South America 
imagine that they can rid themselves of their fatigue in 
the shape of a stick or a stone, other or the same aborigines 
of that continent believe that they can let it out with their 
blood. A French explorer, who had seen much of the 
South American Indians, tells us that “they explain every- 
thing that they experience by attributing it to sorcery, to 
the influence of maleficent beings. Thus an Indian on the 
march, when he feels weary, never fails to ascribe his weari- 
ness to the evil spirit ; and if he has no diviner at hand, he 
wounds himself in the knees, the shoulders, and on the arms 
in order to let out the evil with the blood. That is why 
many Indians, especially the Aucas [Araucanians], have 
always their arms covered with scars. This custom, 
differently applied, is almost general in America; for I 


1 D. Forbes, ‘‘On the Aymara 
Indians of Peru and Bolivia,” Journal 


and the Dooars (Calcutta, 1894), pp. 
111 sg.; A. Bastian, Die Volker des 


of the Ethnological Society of London, 
ii. (1870) pp. 237 sg.; G. C. Musters, 
« Notes on Bolivia,” Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, xlvii. 
(1877) p- 211; T. T. Cooper, Travels 
of a Pioneer of Commerce (London, 
Aep 2753 J. A. H. Louis, Zhe 
Gates of Thibet, a Birds Eye View of 
Independent Sikkhim, British Bhootan, 


östlichen Asien, ii. (Leipsic, 1866) p. 
483. So among the Mrus of Aracan, 
every man who crosses a hill, on reach- 
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(T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of South- 
Eastern India, London, 1870, pp. 
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found it up to the foot of the Andes, in Bolivia, among the 
Chiriguana and Yuracares nations.” * 

But it is not mere bodily fatigue which the savage fancies 
he can rid himself of by the simple expedient of throwing a 
stick or a stone. Unable clearly to distinguish the im- 
material from the material, the abstract from the concrete, 
he is assailed by vague terrors, he feels himself exposed to 
some ill-defined danger on the scene of any great crime or 
great misfortune. The place to him seems haunted ground. 
The thronging memories that crowd upon his mind, if they 
are not mistaken by him for goblins and phantoms, oppress 
his fancy with a leaden weight. His impulse is to flee from 
the dreadful spot, to shake off the burden that seems to cling 
to him like a nightmare. This, in his simple sensuous way, 
he thinks he can do by casting something at the horrid place 
and hurrying by. For will not the contagion of misfortune, 
the horror that clutched at his heart-strings, be diverted from 
himself into the thing? will it not gather up in itself all the 
evil influences that threatened him, and so leave him to 
pursue his journey in safety and peace? Some such train 
of thought, if these gropings and fumblings of a mind in 
darkness deserve the name of thought, seems to explain the 
custom, observed by wayfarers in many lands, of throwing 
sticks or stones on places where something horrible has 
happened or evil deeds have been done. When Sir Francis 
Younghusband was travelling across the great desert of Gobi 
his caravan descended, towards dusk on a June evening, into 
a long depression between the hills, which was notorious as 
a haunt of robbers. His guide, with a terror-stricken face, 
told how not long before nine men out of a single caravan 
had been murdered, and the rest left in a pitiable state to 
continue their journey on foot across the awful desert. A 
horseman, too, had just -been seen riding towards the hills. 
“We had accordingly to keep a sharp look-out, and when 
we reached the foot of the hills, halted, and, taking the loads 
off the camels, wrapped ourselves up in our sheepskins and 
watched through the long hours of the night. Day broke at 
last, and then we silently advanced and entered the hills. 


1 A. d'Orbigny, Voyage dans [Amérique Méridionale, ii. (Paris and Stras- 
burg, 1839-1843) pp. 92 sg. 
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Very weird and fantastic in their rugged outline were they, 
and here and there a cairn of stones marked where some 
caravan had been attacked, and as we passed these each man 
threw one more stone on the heap.”? In the Norwegian 
district of Tellemarken a cairn is piled up wherever anything 
fearful has happened, and every passer-by must throw 
another stone on it, or some evil will befall him.2 In Sweden 
and the Esthonian island of Oesel the same custom is prac- 
tised on scenes of clandestine or illicit love, with the strange 
addition in Oesel that when a man has lost his cattle he will 
go to such a spot, and, while he flings a stick or stone on it, 
will say, “I bring thee wood. Let me soon find my lost 
cattle.”° Far from these northern lands, the Dyaks of 
Batang Lupar keep up an observance of the same sort in the 
forests of Borneo. Beside their paths may be seen heaps of 
sticks or stones which are called “lying heaps.” Each heap 
is in memory of some man who told a stupendous lie or dis- 
gracefully failed in carrying out an engagement, and every- 
body who passes adds a stick or stone to the pile, saying as 
he does so, “For So-and-so’s lying heap.”* The Dyaks 
think it a sacred duty to add to every such “liars mound ” 
(tugong bula) which they pass ; they imagine that the omission 
of the duty would draw down on them a supernatural punish- 
ment. Hence, however pressed a Dyak may be for time, he 
will always stop to throw on the pile some branches or 
twigs.” The person to start such a heap is one of the men 
who has suffered by a malicious lie. He takes a stick, throws 
it down on some spot where people are constantly passing, 
and says, “Let any one who does not add to this liar’s heap 
suffer from pains in the head.” Others then do likewise, and 
every passer-by throws a stick on the spot lest he should suffer 
pains. In this way the heap often grows to a large size, and 
the liar by whose name it is known is greatly ashamed.° 


1 (Sir) F. E. Younghusband, “A Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, vii. (1872) p. 


Journey across Central Asia,” Proceed- 


ings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
x. (1888) p. 494. 

2 F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde 
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3 F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 
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But it is on scenes of murder and sudden death that this 
rude method of averting evil is most commonly practised. The 
custom that every passer-by must cast a stone or stick on 
the spot where some one has come to a violent end, whether 
by murder or otherwise, has been observed in practically the 
same form in such many and diverse parts of the world as 
Ireland, France, Spain, Sweden, Germany, Bohemia, Lesbos, 
Morocco, Armenia, Palestine, Arabia, India, North America, 
Venezuela, Bolivia, Celebes, and New Zealand. In Fiji, for 
example, it was the practice for every passer-by to throw a leaf 
on the spot where a man had been clubbed to death ; “this 
was considered as an offering of respect to him, and, if not 
performed, they have a notion they will soon be killed them- 
selves.”? Sometimes the scene of the murder or death may 
also be the grave of the victim, but it need not always be 
so, and in Europe, where the dead are buried in consecrated 
ground, the two places would seldom coincide. However, 
the custom of throwing stones or sticks on a grave has 


undoubtedly been observed by passers-by in many parts 
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KOIZ), 1. 123. 
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of the world, and that, too, even when the graves are not 
those of persons who have come to a violent end. Thus 
we are told that the people of Unalashka, one of the 
Aleutian Islands, bury their dead on the summits of hills 
and raise a little hillock over the grave. “In a walk into 
the country, one of the natives, who attended me, pointed 
out several of these receptacles of the dead. There was one 
of them, by the side of the road leading from the harbour to 
the village, over which was raised a heap of stones. It was 
observed, that every one who passed it, added one to it.”? 
The Roumanians of Transylvania think that a dying man 
should have a burning candle in his hand, and that any one 
who dies without a light has no right to the ordinary funeral 
ceremonies. The body of such an unfortunate is not laid in 
holy ground, but is buried wherever it may be found. His 
grave is marked only by a heap of dry branches, to which 
each passer-by is expected to add a handful of twigs or a 
thorny bough.” The Hottentot god or hero Heitsi-eibib 
died several times and came to life again. When the 
Hottentots pass one of his numerous graves they throw a 
stone, a bush, or a fresh branch on it for good luck.? Near 
the former mission-station of Blydeuitzigt in Cape Colony 
there was a spot called Devil’s Neck where, in the opinion 
of the Bushmen, the devil was interred. To hinder his 
resurrection stones were piled in heaps about the place. 
When a Bushman, travelling in the company of a missionary, 
came in sight of the spot he seized a stone and hurled it at 
the grave, remarking that if he did not do so his neck would 
be twisted round so that he would have to look backwards 
for the term of his natural life.* Stones are cast by passers- 
by on the graves of murderers in some parts of Senegambia.’ 
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In Syria deceased robbers are not buried like honest folk, 
but left to rot where they lie; and a pile of stones is raised 
over the mouldering corpse. Every one who passes such a 
pile must fling a stone at it, on pain of incurring God’s 
malison.! Between sixty and seventy years ago an English- 
man was travelling from Sidon to Tyre with a couple of 
Musalmans. When he drew near Tyre his companions 
picked up some small stones, armed him in the same fashion, 
and requested him to be so kind as to follow their example. 
Soon afterwards they came in sight of a conical heap of 
pebbles and stones standing in the road, at which the two 
Musalmans hurled stones and curses with great vehemence 
and remarkable volubility. When they had discharged this 
pious duty to their satisfaction, they explained that the 
missiles and maledictions were directed at a celebrated 
robber and murderer, who had been knocked on the head 
and buried there some half a century before.” 

In these latter cases it may perhaps be thought that the 
sticks and stones serve no other purpose than to keep off 
the angry and dangerous ghost who might be supposed 
to naunt either the place of death or the grave. This 
interpretation seems certainly to apply to some cases of the 
custom. For example, in Pomerania and West Prussia the 
ghosts of suicides are much feared. Such persons are 
buried, not in the churchyard, but at the place where they 
took their lives, and every passer-by must cast a stone or a 
stick on the spot, or the ghost of the suicide will haunt him 
Hence the piles of sticks or 
stones accumulated on the graves of these poor wretches 
sometimes attain a considerable size Similarly the Baganda 
of Central Africa used to stand in great fear of the ghosts of 
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suicides and they took many precautions to disarm or even 
destroy these dangerous spirits. For this purpose the bodies 
of suicides were removed to waste land or cross-roads and 
burned there, together with the wood of the house in which 
the deed had been done or of the tree on which the person 
had hanged himself. By these means they imagined that 
they destroyed the ghost so that he could not come and 
lure others to follow his bad example. Lest, however, the 
ghost should survive the destruction of his body by fire, the 
Baganda, in passing any place where a suicide had been 
burnt, always threw grass or sticks on the spot to prevent 
the ghost from catching them. And they did the same, for 
the same reason, whenever they passed the places on waste 
ground where persons accused of witchcraft and found guilty 
by the poison ordeal had been burnt to death. Baganda 
women had a special reason for dreading all graves which 
were believed to be haunted by dangerous ghosts; for, 
imagining that they could conceive children without inter- 
course with the other sex, they feared to be impregnated by 
the entrance into them of the ghosts of suicides and other 
unfortunate or uncanny people, such as persons with a light 
complexion, twins, and particularly all who had the mishap 
to be born feet foremost. For that reason Baganda women 
were at pains, whenever they passed the graves of any such 
persons, to throw sticks or grass upon them ; “for by so 
doing they thought that they could prevent the ghost of the 
dead from entering into them, and being reborn.” Hence 
the mounds which accumulated over these graves became 
in course of time large enough to deflect the path and to 
attract the attention of travellers. It was not merely 
matrons who thus took care not to become mothers unaware ; 
the same fears were entertained and the same precautions 
were adopted by all women, whether old or young, whether 
married or single; since they thought that there was no 
woman, whatever her age or condition, who might not be 
impregnated by the entrance into her of a spirit? In these 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda hurled at ghosts, probably because 
(London, 1911), pp. 20 sg., 46 sg., stoncs are scarce 1n Uganda. See 
124 59., 126 sg., 289 sg. Stones are J. Roscoe, of. cet. p. 5. 
not mentioned among the missiles 
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cases, therefore, the throwing of sticks or grass at graves is Missiles to 
a purely defensive measure ; the missiles are intended to a. 
ward off the assaults of dangerous ghosts. Similarly we ghosts. 
are told that in Madagascar solitary graves by the wayside 
have a sinister reputation, and that passers-by, without 
looking back, will throw stones or clods at them “to prevent 
the evil spirits from following them.”* The Maraves of 
South Africa, like the Baganda, used to burn witches alive 
and to throw stones on the places of execution whenever 
they passed them, so that in time regular cairns gradually 
rose on these spots.? No doubt with these Maraves, as with 
the Baganda, the motive for throwing missiles at such places 
is to protect themselves against the ghosts. A protective 
motive is also assigned for a similar custom observed in 
Chota Nagpur, a region of India which is the home of 
many primitive tribes. There heaps of stones or of leaves 
and branches may often be seen beside the path ; they are 
supposed to mark the places where people have been killed 
by wild beasts, and the natives think that any passer-by who 
failed to add a stone or a stick to the pile would himself be 
seized and devoured by a wild animal. Here, though the 
ghost is not explicitly mentioned, we may perhaps suppose 
that out of spite he is instrumental in causing others to 
perish by the same untimely death by which he was himself 
carried off. The Kayans of Borneo imagine that they can 
put evil spirits to flight by hurling sticks or stones at them ; 
so on a journey they will let fly volleys of such missiles 
at the rocks and dens where demons are known to reside.* 
Hence, whenever the throwing of stones at a grave is 
regarded as an insult to the dead, we may suppose that 
the missiles are intended to hit and hurt the ghost. 
Thus Euripides represents the murderer Aegisthus as leap- 
ing on the tomb of his victim Agamemnon and pelting it 
with stones ;° and Propertius invites all lovers to discharge 


1 Father Finaz, S.J., in Les Missions 3 Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of 


Catholiques, vii. (1875) p. 328. Bengal, lxxii. Part iii. (Calcutta, 1904) 
2 “Der Muata Cazembe und die p. 87. 
Volkerstimme der Maraves, Chevas, 4 A. W. Nieutenhuis i 7 CA7 
. . . 3 4 


Muembas, Lundas, und andere von : 
Süd- Afrika,” Zeitschrift für allgemeine Boan yen. 190) eae 
Erdkunde, vi. (1856) p. 287. 6 Euripides, Zlectra, 327 sg. 
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stones and curses at the dishonoured grave of an old 
bawd.! 

But if this theory seems adequately to aceount for some 
eases of the eustom with which we are coneerned, it appar- 
ently fails to explain others. The view that the sticks and 
stones hurled at eertain places are weapons turned against 
dangerous or malignant spirits is plausible in cases where 
such spirits are believed to be in the neighbourhood ; but in 
cases where no such spirits are thought to be lurking, we 
must, it would seem, east about for some other explanation. 
For example, we have seen that it has been eustomary to 
throw sticks or stones on spots which have been defiled by 
deeds of moral turpitude without any shedding of blood, 
and again on spots where weary travellers stop to rest. It 
is difficult to suppose that in these latter cases the evil deeds 
or the sensations of fatigue are eonceived in the eoncrete 
shape of demons whom it is necessary to repel by missiles, 
though many South American Indians, as we saw, do attri- 
bute fatigue to a demon. Still more difficult is it to apply 
the purely defensive theory to cases where beneficent spirits 
are imagined to be hovering somewhere near, and where the 
throwing of the stones or stieks is apparently regarded by 
those who practise it as a token of respeet rather than of 
hostility. Thus amongst the Masai, when any one dies away 
from the kraal, his body is left lying on the spot where he 
died, and all persons present throw bunehes of grass or 
leaves on the eorpse. Afterwards every passer-by casts a 
stone or a handful of grass on the place, and the more the 
dead man was respected, the longer is the usage observed.’ 
It is especially the graves of Masai medicine-men that are 
honoured in this way.* In the forest near Avestad, in 
Sweden, the traveller, Clarke, observed “several heaps made 
with stieks and stones; upon whieh the natives, as they 
pass, east either a stone, or a little earth, or the bough of a 
tree ; deeming it an uncharitable act to omit this tribute, in 
their journeys to and fro. As this custom appeared elosely 
allied to the pious practiee in the Highlands of Seotland, of 


1 Propertius, V- 5. 77 5g. 3 A. C. Hollis, Zhe Masai (Oxford, 
2 M. Merker, Die Aasai (Berlin, 1905), pp. 305 sg. 
1904), p. 193. 
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casting a stone upon the cairn of a deceased person, we, of 
course, concluded these heaps were places of sepulture.” 
They were said to be the graves of a band of robbers, who 
had plundered merchants on their passage through the 
forest, but had afterwards been killed and buried where they 
fel.! However, in all these cases the practice of throwing 
stones on the grave, though interpreted as a mark of respect 
and charity, may really be based on the fear of the ghosts, 
so that the motive for observing the custom may be merely 
that of self-defence against a dangerous spirit. Yet this 
explanation can hardly apply to certain other cases. Thus 
in Syria it is a common practice with pious Moslems, when 
they first come in sight of a very sacred place, such as 
Hebron or the tomb of Moses, to make a little heap of 
stones or to add a stone to a heap which has been already 
made. Hence every here and there the traveller passes a 
whole series of such heaps by the side of the track.? In 
Northern Africa the usage is similar. Cairns are commonly 
erected on spots from which the devout pilgrim first discerns 
the shrine of a saint afar off; hence they are generally to 
be seen on the top of passes. For example, in Morocco, at 
the point of the road from Casablanca to Azemmour, where 
you first come in sight of the white city of the saint gleam- 
ing in the distance, there rises an enormous cairn of stones 
shaped like a pyramid several hundreds of feet high, and 
beyond it on both sides of the road there is a sort of 
avalanche of stones, either standing singly or arranged in 
little pyramids. Every pious Mohammedan whose eyes are 
gladdened by the blessed sight of the sacred town adds his 
stone to one of the piles or builds a little pile for himself.’ 
Such a custom can hardly be explained as a precaution 
adopted against a dangerous influence supposed to emanate 
from the saint and to communicate itself even to people at 
a distance. On the contrary, it points rather to a desire 
of communion with the holy man than to a wish to keep 


1 E. D. Clarke, Travels in various Folklore Notes, gathered on Mount 
Countries of Europe and Asia, vi. Lebanon,” Solk-lore, ix. (1898) p. 
(London, 1823) p. 165. I5. 

vV H. D. Rouse, ‘Notes from 3 E. Doutté, Magie et Religion dans 
Syria,” Folk-lore, vi. (1895) p. 173. PAfrique du Nord (Algiers, 1908), pp. 
Compare F. Sessions, ‘Some Syrian 420-422. 
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him at bay. The mode of communion adopted, however 
strange it may seem to us, is apparently quite in harmony 
with the methods by which good Mohammedans in Northern 
Africa attempt to appropriate to themselves the blessed 
influence (araka) which is supposed to radiate on all sides 
from the person of a living saint. “It is impossible to 
imagine,” we are told, “the extremity to which the belief in 
the blessed influence of saints is carried in North Africa. 
To form an exact idea of it you must see a great saint 
in the midst of the faithful. ‘The people fling themselves 
down on his path to kiss the skirt of his robe, to kiss his 
stirrup if he is on horseback, to kiss even his footprint if he 
is on foot. Those who are too far from him to be able 
to touch his hand touch him with their staff, or fling a stone 
at him which they have marked previously so as to be able 
to find-it afterwards and to embrace it devoutly. Thus 
through the channel of the stone or the stick, which has 
been in bodily contact with the living saint, his blessed 
influence flows to the devotee who has wielded the stick or 
hurled the stone. In like manner we may perhaps suppose 
that the man who adds a stone to a cairn in honour of a 
dead saint hopes to benefit by the saintly effluence which 
distils in a mysterious fashion through the stone to him.” 


1 E. Doutté, Magie et Religion dans 
? Afrique du Nord, p. 440, quoting De 
Ségonzac, Voyage au Maroc, p. 82. 

2 I follow the exposition of E. 
Doutté, whose account of the sanctity 
or magical influence (4araka) ascribed 
to the persons of living Mohammedan 
saints (marabouts) is very instructive. 
See his Magie et Religion dans 
P Afrique du Nord, pp. 438 sgg. Mr. 
E. S. Hartland had previously explained 
the custom of throwing stones and 
sticks on cairns as acts of ceremonial 
union with the spirit who is supposed 
to reside in the cairn. See his Legend 
of Perseus, ii. (London, 1895) p. 128. 
While this thcory offers a plausible ex- 
planation of some cases of the custom, 
I do not think that it will cover them 
all. M. René Dussaud argues that the 
stones deposited at shrines of holy men 
are simply matcrial embodiments of the 
praycrs which at the samc timc the 


suppliants address to the saints; and 
he holds that the practice of depositing 
stones at such places rests on a prin- 
ciple entirely different from that of 
throwing stones for the purpose of re- 
pelling evil spirits. See René Dussaud, 
“La matérialisation de la prière en 
Orient,” Bulletins et Mémoires de la 
Société d Anthropologie de Paris, NV. 
Série, vii. (1906) pp. 213-220. If I 
am right, the fundamental idea in these 
customs is neither that the stones or 
sticks are offerings presented to good 
spirits nor that they are missiles hurled 
at bad ones, but that they embody the 
evil, whether disease, misfortune, fear, 
horror, or what not, of which the per- 
son attempts to rid himself by trans- 
ferring it to a material vehicle. But I 
am far from confident that this explana- 
tion applies to all cases. In particular 
it is difficult to reconcile it with the 
custom, described in the text, of throw- 
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When we survey the many different cases in which 
passing travellers are accustomed to add stones or sticks 
to existing piles, it seems difficult, if not impossible, to 
explain them all on one principle; different and even 
opposite motives appear, at least at first sight, to have 
operated in different cases to produce customs superficially 
alike. Sometimes the motive for throwing the stone is to 
ward off a dangerous spirit ; sometimes it is to cast away an 
evil; sometimes it is to acquire a good. Yet, perhaps, if we 
could trace them back to their origin in the mind of primi- 
tive man, we might find that they all resolve themselves 
more or less exactly into the principle of the transference of 
evil. For to rid ourselves of an evil and to acquire a good 
are often merely opposite sides of one and the same opera- 
tion ; for example, a convalescent regains health in exactly 
the same proportion as he shakes off his malady. And 
though the practice of throwing stones at dangerous spirits, 
especially at mischievous and malignant ghosts of the dead, 
appears to spring from a different motive, yet it may be 
questioned whether the difference is really as great to the 
savage as it seems to us. To primitive man the idea of 
spiritual and ghostly powers is still more indefinite than it is 
to his civilized brother: it fills him with a vague uneasiness 
and alarm; and this sentiment of dread and horror he, in 
accordance with his habitual modes of thought, conceives in 
a concrete form as something material which either surrounds 
and oppresses him like a fog, or has entered into and taken 
temporary possession of his body. In either case he imagines 
that he can rid himself of the uncanny thing by stripping it 
from his skin or wrenching it out of his body and transferring 
it to some material substance, whether a stick, a stone, or 
what not, which he can cast from him, and so, being eased 
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“blessing.” The importanee which the 
aneient Hebrews aseribed to the bless- 
ing or the eurse of a holy man is 
familiar to us from many passages in 
the Old Testament. See, for example, 
Genesis xxvii., xlviii. 8 sgg.; Deuter- 
onomy xxvii. II sgq., xxviii. I 59g. 
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of his burden, can hasten away from the dreadful spot with - 
a lighter heart. Thus the throwing of the sticks or stones 
would be a form of ceremonial purification, which among 
primitive peoples is commonly conceived as a sort of 
physical rather than moral purgation, a mode of sweeping 
or scouring away the morbid matter by which the polluted 
person is supposed to be infected. This notion perhaps 
explains the rite of stone-throwing observed by pilgrims at 
Mecca ; on the day of sacrifice every pilgrim has to cast 
seven stones on a cairn, and the rite is repeated thrice on 
the three following days. The traditional explanation of 
the custom is that Mohammed here drove away the devil 
with a shower of stones ;* but the original idea may perhaps 
have been that the pilgrims cleanse themselves by trans- 
ferring their ceremonial impurity to the stones which they 
fling on-the heap. 

The theory that the throwing of stones is practised in 
certain circumstances as a mode of purification tallies very 
well with the tradition as to the origin of those cairns which 
were to be seen by wayside images of Hermes in ancient 
Greece, and to which every passer-by added a stone. It 
was said that when Hermes was tried by the gods for the 
murder of Argus all the gods flung stones at him as a 
means of freeing themselves from the pollution contracted 
by bloodshed ; the stones thus thrown made a great heap, 
and the custom of rearing such heaps at wayside images of 
Hermes continued ever afterwards.’ Similarly Plato recom- 
mended that if any man had murdered his father or mother, 
his brother or sister, his son or daughter, he should be 
put to death, and that his body should be cast forth 


naked at a cross-road outside of the city. 


1 E. Doutté, Alagie et Religion dans 
P Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 1908), 
pp- 430 sg.; J. Wellhausen, este 
arabischen Heidentums? (Berlin, 1897), 
p. 111. The explanation given in the 
text is regarded as probable by Pro- 
fessor M. J. de Goeje (Zzternationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie, xvi. (1904) 
Po 42. 


2 Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. 
‘Epyatov, pp. 375 sg-; Eustathius on 


There the 


Homer, Odyssey, xvi. 471. As to the 
heaps of stones see Cornutus, Theologiae 
Graecae Compendium, 16; Babrius, 
Fabulae, xlviii. 1 sg.; Suidas, s.v. 
'Epuaîov; Scholiast on Nicander, 
Ther. 150; M. P. Nilsson, Grze- 
chische Feste (Leipsic, 1906), pp. 388 
sqq. The method of execution by 
stoning may perhaps have been resorted 
to in order to avoid the pollution 
which would be entailed by contact 
with the guilty and dying man. 
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magistrates should assemble on behalf of the city, each 
carrying in his hand a stone, which he was to cast at 
the head of the corpse by way of purifying the city from 
the pollution it had contracted by the erime. After that 
the corpse was to be carried away and flung outside 
the boundaries... In these eases it would seem that the 
pollution ineurred by the vieinity of a murderer is thought 
to be gathered up in the stones as a material vehiele and 
to be thrown away with them. A saerifieial eustom of the 
Brahmans, prescribed in one of their sacred books, is suseep- 
tible of a like interpretation. At a certain stage of the 
ritual the saerificer is direeted to put a stone into a water- 
pot and to throw it away in a south-westerly direction, 
because that is the region of Nirriti, the goddess of Evil or 
Destruetion. With the stone and the pitcher he is supposed 
to cast away his pain and evil; and he ean transfer the pain 
to another by saying, as he throws away the stone and the 
pitcher, “ Let thy pain enter him whom we hate,” or “ Let 
thy pain enter so-and-so,” naming his enemy; but in order 
to ensure the transferenee of the pain to his enemy he must 
take eare that the stone or the piteher is broken.’ 

This mode of interpreting the eustom of throwing sticks 
and stones on piles appears preferable to the one whieh has 
generally found favour with European travellers and writers. 
Imperfectly aequainted for the most part with the notions 
which underlie primitive magie, but very familiar with the 
religious conception of a deity who requires sacrifice of his 
worshippers, they are apt to interpret the missiles in ques- 
tion as cheap and easy offerings presented by pious but 
frugal worshippers to ghosts or spirits whose favour they 


desire to win.? Whether a 


B Plato, Laws, ix. 12, p. 873 A-c 
AlOov éxacros pépwv éri Tap Kepadrny Tob 
vexpod Badd\wv adociovrw Thy mdbduv NNV. 

2 Satapatha Brahmana, ix. 1. 2. 
9-12, Part iv. p. 171 of J. Eggeling’s 
translation (Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xliii., Oxford, 1897). As to Nirriti, 
the Goddess of Destruction, see H. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda 


(Berlin, 1894), pp. 323, 351, 354, 489 


note %, 
3 See, for cxample, O. Baumann, 


likely mode of conciliating a 


Durch Massatland zur Nilguelle 
(Berlin, 1894), p. 214; G. M. Dawson, 
‘ Notes on the Shuswap People of 
British Columbia,” Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Canada, ix. (1891) 
section ii. p. 38; F. Liebrecht, Zar 
Volkskunde (eilbronn, 1879), pp. 267 
Won 27 8 57-4270, 275 SG. Galva Peres 
LEthnographtsche Parallelen und Ver- 
gleiche (Stuttgart, 1878), p. 48 ; Catat, 
in Le Tour du Monde, \xv. (1893), p 
40. Some of these writers have made 
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ghost or spirit is to throw sticks and stones at him is a ques- 
tion about which opinions might perhaps differ. It is difficult 
to speak with confidence about the tastes of spiritual beings, 
but as a rule they bear a remarkable likeness to those of 
mere ordinary mortals, and it may be said without fear of 
contradiction that few of the latter would be gratified by 
being set up as a common target to be aimed at with sticks 
and stones by everybody who passed within range.’ Yet it 
is quite possible that a ceremony, which at first was purely 
magical, may in time have a religious gloss or interpretation 
put on it even by those who practise it; and this seems in 
fact to have sometimes happened to the particular custom 
under consideration. Certainly some people accompany the 
throwing of the stone on the pile with the presentation of 
useful articles, which can hardly serve any other purpose 
than that of propitiating some local spirits. Thus travellers 
in Sikhim and Bhootan offer flour and wine, as well as stones, 
at the cairns; and they also burn incense and recite incanta- 
tions or prayers,” or they tear strips from their garments, tie 
them to twigs or stones, and then lay them on the cairn, calling 
out to the spirit of the mountain, “ Pray accept our offering! 
The spirits are victorious! The devils are defeated !”* 
Indians of Guatemala offered, according to their means, a 
little cotton, salt, cacao, or chili* They now burn copal 
and sometimes dance on the tops of the passes where the 
cairns are to be seen, but perhaps these devotions may be 
paid to the crosses which at the present day are generally 


set up in such situations.’ 


a special study of the practices in ques- 
tion. See F. Liebrecht, ‘‘ Die gewor- 
fenen Steine,” Zur Volkskunde, pp. 
267-284; R. Andree, ‘‘ Steinhaufen,” 
Ethnographische Parallelen und Ver- 
gleiche, pp. 46-58; E. S. Hartland, 
The Legend of Perseus, ii. (London, 
1895) pp. 204 sgg.; E. Doutté, 
Magie et Religion dans PAfrique du 
Nord (Algiers, 1908), pp. 419 sqg. 
With the views of the last of these 
writers I am in general agreement. 

1 However, at the waterfall of Kriml, 
in the Tyrol, it is customary for evcry 
passer-by to throw a stone into the 
watcr; and this attention is said to 


The Indian of Bolivia will 


put the water-spirits in high good 
humour; for they follow the wayfarer 
who has complied with the custom and 
guard him from all the perils of the 
dangerous path. See F. Panzer, Bez- 
trag zur deutschen Mythologie (Munich, 
1848-1855), ii. 236 sg. 

2j. A. H. Louis, Zhe Gates of 
Thibet, Second Edition (Calcutta, 
1894), pp. I11 sg. 

3 L, A. Waddell, Among the Hima- 
Zayas (Westminster, 1899), pp. 115, 188. 

4 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire 
des nations civilisées du Mexique et de 
D Amérique-Centrale, ii. 564. 

6 C. Sapper, ‘* Die Gebräuche und 
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squirt out the juice of his coca-quid, or throw the quid itself 
on the cairn, to which he adds a stone; occasionally he 
goes so far as to stick feathers or a leathern sandal or two 
on the pile. In passing the cairns he will sometimes pull a 
hair or two out of his eyebrows or eyelashes and puff them 
away towards the sun.’ Peruvian Indians used similarly to 
make cheap offerings of chewed coca or maize, old shoes, 
and so forth, on the cairns.” In Sweden and Corea a little 
money is sometimes thrown on a cairn instead of a stick 
or stone The shrine of the Jungle Mother in Northern 
India is usually a pile of stones and branches to which 
every passer-by contributes. When she is displeased, she 
lets a tiger or leopard kill her negligent votary. She is the 
great goddess of the herdsmen and other dwellers in the 
forest, and they vow to her a cock and a goat, or a young 
pig, if she saves them and their cattle from beasts of prey.” 
In the jungles of Mirzapur the cairn which marks the spot 
where a man has been killed by a tiger, and to which each 
passer-by contributes a stone, is commonly in charge of a 
Baiga or aboriginal priest, who offers upon it a cock, a pig, 
or some spirits, and occasionally lights a little lamp at the 
shrine.” Amongst the Baganda members of the Bean clan 
worshipped the spirit of the river Nakiza. “There was no 
temple, but they had two large heaps of sticks and grass, 
one on either side of the river by the ford; to these heaps 
the members went, when they wished to make an offering to 


religiösen Anschauungen der Kekchf- xxxi. (1899) p. 237. 


Indianer,” Jxternationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie, viii. (1895) pp. 197 $g. 

1 D. Forbes, ‘‘On the Aymara 
Indians of Bolivia and Peru,” Journal 
of the Ethnological Society of London, 
ii. (1870) pp. 237 sg.; G. C. Musters, 
«Notes on Bolivia,” Journal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, xlvii. 
(1877) p. 211; Baron E. Nordens- 
kidld, ‘‘ Travels on the Boundaries of 
Bolivia and Argentina,” The Geographi- 
cal EES xxi. (1903) p. 518. 

2 P, J. de Arriaga, Æxtirpacion de 
la Idolatria del Piru (Lima, 1621), pp. 
37; 130: 

3 F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 
274; Brett, “Dans la Corće Septen- 
trionale,” Zes Missions Catholiques, 


4 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (Westmin- 
ster, 1896), i. 115. ‘In some parts 
of Bilaspore there may be seen heaps 
of stones, which are known as £zrzyd, 
from the word kurhond, meaning to 
heap or pile-up. Just how and why 
the practice was started the people 
cannot explain; but to this day every 
one who passes a urvzyd will take up 
a stone and throw it on the pile. 
This, they say, has been done as long 
as they can remember” (E. M. Gordon, 
Indian Folk Tales, London, 1908, p. 
14). 

6 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (Westmin- 
ster, 1896), i. 267 sg. 
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the spirit, or to seek his assistance. ‘The offerings were 
usually goats, beer, barkcloth, and fowls. When people 
crossed the river they threw a little grass or some sticks on 
to the heap before crossing, and again a little more on to 
the second heap after crossing ; this was their offering to the 
spirit for a safe crossing.” !? There is a ford on the Calabar 
river in West Africa which has an ill repute, for the stream 
is broad, the current rapid, and there are crocodiles in the 
deep places. Beside the ford is a large oval-shaped stone 
which the Ekoi regard as an altar of Nimm, a powerful 
goddess, who dwells in the depth of the river Kwa and 
manifests herself in the likeness now of a crocodile and now 
of a snake. In order to ensure a safe passage through the 
river it is customary to pluck a leaf, rub it on the forehead 
over the pineal gland, and throw it on a heap of leaves in 
front of the stone. As he rubs the leaf on his forehead, the 
person who is about to plunge into the river prays, “ May I 
be free from danger! May I go through the water to the 
other side! May I see no evil!” And when he throws the 
leaf on the heap he prays again, saying, “I am coming 
across the river, may the crocodile lay down his head!”? 
Here the leaves appear to be a propitiatory offering preserited 
to the dread goddess in the hope that she will suffer her 
worshipper to pass the ford unmolested. At another but 
smaller stream, called the River of Good Fortune, the Ekoi 
similarly rub leaves on their foreheads, praying for luck, and 
throw them on a heap before they pass through the water. 
They think that he who complies with this custom will have 
good luck throughout the year. Again, when the Ekoi kill 
a chameleon on the road, they do not throw the body away 
in the forest, but lay it by the wayside, and all who pass by 
pluck a few leaves and drop them on the dead animal, 
saying, “Look! Here is your mat.” In this way heaps of 
leaves accumulate over the carcases of chameleons. The 
custom is intended to appease the shade of the chameleon, 
who, if he were not pacified, would go to the Earth-god 
Obassi Nsi and pray for vengeance on the race of those who 

I Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda of the Bush (London, 1912), p. 242. 


(London, 1911), p. 163. As to the goddess Nimm, see z@., pp. 
2 P, Amaury Talbot, Zx the Shadow 2 sq. 
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had caused his death... The Washamba of German East 
Africa believe that certain stony and dangerous places in the 
paths are the abodes of spirits; hence at any such spot a 
traveller who would have a prosperous journey must dance a 
little and deposit a few small stones? The dance and the 
stones are presumably intended to soften the heart of the 
spirits and induce them to look favourably on the dancer. 
In Papa Westray, one of the Orkney Islands, there is a 
ruined chapel called St. Tredwels, “at the door of which 
there is a heap of stones ; which was the superstition of the 
common people, who have such a veneration for this chapel 
above any other, that they never fail, at their coming to it, to 
throw a stone as an offering before the door: and this they 
reckon an indispensable duty enjoined by their ancestors.” * 

Prayers, too, as we have seen, are sometimes offered 
at these piles. In Laos heaps of stones may be seen 
beside the path, on which the passenger will deposit a 
pebble, a branch, or a leaf, while he beseeches the Lord 
of the Diamond to bestow on him good luck and long 
life.* In the Himalayan districts of the North-Western 
Provinces of India heaps of stones and sticks are often 
to be seen on hills or at cross-roads. They are formed 
by the contributions of passing travellers, each of whom 
in adding his stone or stick to the pile prays, saying, 
“Thou goddess whose home is on the ridge, eater of wood 
and stone, preserve me.” Tibetan traveilers mutter a 
prayer at the cairns on the tops of passes to which they add 
a few stones gathered by them on the ascent. A native of 
South-Eastern Africa who places a small stone on a cairn is 
wont to say as he does so, “Cairn, grant me strength and 
prosperity.” 7 In the same circumstances the Hottentot 


1 P. Amaury Talbot, of. cit. p. 91. 

2 A. Karasek, “ Beiträge zur Kennt- 
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3 M. Martin, “ A Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland,” in John 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels 
(London, 1808~1814), iii. 691. 

4 E. Aymonier, Notes sur le Laos 
(Saigon, 1885), p. 198. 

6 E. T. Atkinson, Zhe Himalayan 
Districts of the North-Western Pro- 
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prays for plenty of cattle,! and the Caffre that his journey 
may be prosperous, that he may have strength to accomplish 
it, and that he may obtain an abundant supply of food by 
the way.” It is said that sick Bushmen used to go on 
pilgrimage to the cairn called the Devil’s Neck, and pray to 
the spirit of the place to heal them, while they rubbed the 
sick part of their body and cried, “Woe! woe!” On 
special occasions, too, they resorted thither and implored 
the spirit’s help.’ Such customs seem to indicate the 
gradual transformation of an old magical ceremony into 
a religious rite with tts characteristic features of prayer and 
sacrifice. Yet behind these later accretions, as we may 
perhaps regard them, it seems possible in many, if not in 
all, cases to discern the nucleus to which they have attached 
themselves, the original idea which they tend to conceal 


and in time to transmute. 


That idea is the transference of 


evil from man to a material substance which he can cast 
from him like an outworn garment. 


1 Sir James E. Alexander, Æxpedi- 
tion of Discovery into the Interior of 
Africa (London, 1838), i. 166. 

2 S. Kay, Travels and Researches in 
Caffraria (London, 1833), pp. 211 sg. 
When the Bishop of Capetown once 
passed a heap of stones on the top of 
a mountain in the Amapondo country 
he was told that ‘‘it was customary 
for every traveller to add one to the 
heap that it might have a favourable 
influence on his journey, and enable 
him to arrive at some kraal while the 
pot is yet boiling” (J. Shooter, Tke 
Kaffirs of Natal, London, 1857, p. 
217). Here there is no mention of 
a prayer. Similarly a Basuto on a 
journey, when he fears that the friend 
with whom he is going to stay may 
have eaten up all the food before his 
guest’s arrival, places a stone on a 
cairn to avert the danger (E. Casalis, 
The Basutos, London, 1861, p. 272). 
The rcason alleged for the practice in 
these cases is perhaps equivalent to 
the one assigned by thc Melanesians 
and others ; by ridding the traveller of 
his fatigue it enables him to journey 
faster and so to reach his destination 
bcfore suppcr is over. But sometimes 


a travelling Mowenda will place a 
stone, not on a cairn, but in the fork 
of a tree, saying, ‘‘ May the sun not set 
before I reach my destination.” See 
Rev. E. Gottschling, ‘‘ The Bawenda,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, xxxv. (1905) p. 381. This last 
custom is a charm to prevent the sun 
from setting. See The Magic Art and 
the Evolution of Kings, i. 318. In 
Senegal the custom of throwing stones 
on cairns by the wayside is said to be 
observed ‘‘in order to ensure a speedy 
and prosperous return.” See Dr. Bel- 
lamy, ‘‘ Notes ethnographiques recuei- 
llies dans le Haut-Sénégal,” Revue 
d Ethnographie, v. (1886) p. 83. In the 
Fan country of West Africa the custom 
of adding a leafy branch toa heap of 
such branches in the forest was ex- 
plained by a native, who said that it 
was done to prevent the trees and 
branches from falling on the traveller’s 
head, and their roots from wounding 
his feet. See Father Trilles, ‘‘ Mille 
lieues dans l'inconnu,” Les Missions 
Catholiques, xxxiv. (1902) p. 142. 

3 Th. Hahn, ‘‘ Die Buschmänner,” 
Globus, xviii. 141. As to the cairn in 
question, see above, p. 16. 
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§ 3. The Transference to Animals 


Animals are often employed as a vehicle for carrying 
away or transferring the evil. A Guinea negro who happens 
to be unwell will sometimes tie a live chicken round his neck, 
so that it lies on his breast. When the bird flaps its wings 
or cheeps the man thinks it a good sign, supposing the 
chicken to be afflicted with the very pain from which he 
hopes soon to be released, or which he would otherwise have 
to endure.’ When a Moor has a headache he will sometimes 
take a lamb or a goat and beat it till it falls down, believing 
that the headache will thus be transferred to the animal.’ In 
Morocco most wealthy Moors keep a wild boar in their 
stables, in order that the jinn and evil spirits may be 
diverted from the horses and enter into the boar. In some 
parts of Algeria people think that typhoid fever can be cured 
by taking a tortoise, putting it on its back in the road, and 
covering it over with a pot. The patient recovers, but who- 
ever upsets the pot catches the fever. In Tlemcen a pregnant 
woman is protected against jinn by means of a black fowl 
which is kept in the house from the seventh month of her 
pregnancy till her delivery. Finally, the oldest woman in 
the house releases the fowl in the Jews’ quarter ; the bird is 
supposed to carry the jinn away with itt Amongst the 
Caffres of South Africa, when other remedies have failed, 
“natives sometimes adopt the custom of taking a goat into 
the presence of a sick man, and confess the sins of the kraal 
over the animal. Sometimes a few drops of blood from the 
sick man are allowed to fall on the head of the goat, which 
is turned out into an uninhabited part of the veldt. The 
sickness is supposed to be transferred to the animal, and to 
become lost in the desert” After an illness a Bechuana 
king seated himself upon an ox which lay stretched on the 
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ground. The native doctor next poured water on the king’s 
head till it ran down over his body. Then the head of the 
ox was held in a vessel of water till the animal expired ; 
whereupon the doctor declared, and the people believed, 
that the ox died of the king’s disease, which had been trans- 
ferred from him to it." The Baganda of Central Africa also 
attempted to transfer illness from a person to an animal. 
“The medicine-man would take the animal, pass some herbs 
over the sick man, tie these to the animal, and then drive it 
away to some waste land, where he would kill it, taking the 
meat as his perquisite. The sick man would be expected to 
recover.”* The Akikuyu of East Africa think that a man 
can transfer the guilt of incest by means of “an ignoble 
ceremony ” to a goat, which is then killed; this saves the 
life of the culprit, who otherwise must die.2 When disease 
breaks out among the cattle of the Bahima, a pastoral people 
of Central Africa, the priest “collects herbs and other 
remedies to attract the disease from the cattle. An animal 
is chosen from the herd in the evening, which is to be the 
scapegoat for the herd ; the herbs, etc., are tied round its 
neck, with certain fetiches to ensure the illness leaving the 
other animals ; the cow is driven round the outside of the 
kraal several times, and afterwards placed inside with the 
herd for the night. Early the following morning the animal 
is taken out and again driven round the kraal; the priest 
then kills it in the gateway, and some of the blood is 
sprinkled over the people belonging to the kraal, and also 
over the herd. The people next file out, each one jumping 
over the carcase of the cow, and all the animals are driven 
over it in the same way. The disease is thus transferred to 
the scapegoat and the herd is saved. All the fetiches and 
herbs, which were upon the scapegoat, are fastened upon the 
door-posts and lintel of the kraal to prevent the disease from 
entering again.” * 
When the cattle of the Huzuls, a pastoral people of the 
1 Rev. John Campbell, Travels in Kikuyu,” Artihropos, v. (1910) p. 
South Africa (London, 1822), ii. 207 311. 
sq. 4 Rev. J. Roscoe, ‘* The Bahima, a 
2 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda Cow Tribe of Enkole,” Journal of the 
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3 P. Cayzac, ‘La religion des (1907) DITIT 
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Carpathians, are sick and the owner attributes the sickness 
to witchcraft, he throws glowing coals into a vessel of 
water and then pours the water on a black dog; thus 
the sickness passes into the dog and the cattle are made 
whole In Arabia, when the plague is raging, the people 
will sometimes lead a camel through all the quarters of 
the town in order that the animal may take the pestilence 
on itself. Then they strangle it in a sacred place and 
imagine that they have rid themselves of the camel and of 
the plague at one blow.’ In Annam, when sickness is 
caused by the presence of a demon in the body of the 
sufferer, a skilful exorcist will decoy the unwary devil into 
a fowl and then, quick as thought, decapitate the bird and 
throw it out of the door. But lest the fiend should survive 
this severe operation, cabalistic figures are posted on the 
outside of the door, which preclude him from entering the 
premises and assaulting the patient afresh.’ It is said that 
when smallpox is raging the savages of Formosa will drive the 
demon of disease into a sow, then cut off the animal’s ears 
and burn them or it, believing that in this way they rid them- 
selves of the plague* When a Kabyle child is pining for 
jealousy of a younger brother or sister, the parents imagine 
that they can cure it as follows. They take fifteen grains of 
wheat, wrap them up in a packet, and leave the packet all 
night under the head of the jealous child. Then in the 
morning they throw the grains into an ant- hill, saying, 
“Salutation to you, oh beautiful beings clad in black ; 
salutation to you who dig the earth so well without the aid 
of any hoe by the help of God and the angels! May each 
of you take his share of the jealousy attached to these 
grains!” ° 

Amongst the Malagasy the vehicle for carrying away 
evils is called a fadztra. “The faditra is anything selected 
by the sikidy [divining board] for the purpose of taking 


1Dr R. F. Kaindl, ‘ Zauber- 4 W. Müller, “Über die Wilden- 
glaube bei den Huzulen,” Globus, stämme der Insel Formosa,” Zettschrift 
lxxvi. (1899) p. 254. fiir Ethnologie, xlii. (1910) p. 237. 
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away any hurtful evils or diseases that might prove injurious 
to an individual’s happiness, peace, or prosperity. The 
faditra may be either ashes, cut money, a sheep, a pumpkin, 
or anything else the sikidy may choose to direct. After the 
particular article is appointed, the priest counts upon it all 
the evils that may prove injurious to the person for whom it 
is made, and which he then charges the faditra to take away 
for ever. If the faditra be ashes, it is blown, to be carried 
away by the wind. If it be cut money, it is thrown to the 
bottom of deep water, or where it can never be found. If it 
be a sheep, it is carried away to a distance on the shoulders 
of a man, who runs with all his might, mumbling as he goes, 
as if in the greatest rage against the faditra, for the evils it 
is bearing away. If it be a pumpkin, it is carried on the 
shoulders to a little distance, and there dashed upon the 
ground with every appearance of fury and indignation.”' A 
Malagasy was informed by a diviner that he was doomed to 
a bloody death, but that possibly he might avert his fate by 
performing a certain rite. Carrying a small vessel full of 
blood upon his head, he was to mount upon the back of a 
bullock ; while thus mounted, he was to spill the blood upon 
the bullock’s head, and then send the animal away into the 
wilderness, whence it might never return.” 

Among the Toradjas of Central Celebes a chief’s daughter, 
who suffered from kleptomania, was healed by a wise woman, 
who placed a bag containing spiders and crabs on the patient’s 
hands. The physician calculated that the prehensile claws 
of these creatures, so suggestive of a thief’s hands in the act 
of closing on his prey, would lay hold of the vicious pro- 
pensity in the young woman’s mind and extract it as neatly 
as a pair of forceps nips out a thorn from the flesh? 
The Battas of Sumatra have a ceremony which they call 
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“making the curse to fly away.” When a woman is child- 
less, a sacrifice is offered to the gods of three grasshoppers, 
representing a head of cattle, a buffalo, and a horse. Then 
a swallow is set free, with a prayer that the curse may fall 
upon the bird and fly away with it? “ The entrance into a 
house of an animal which does not generally seek to share 
the abode of man is regarded by the Malays as ominous of 
misfortune. If a wild bird flies into a house, it must be 
carefully caught and smeared with oil, and must then be 
released in the open air, a formula being recited in which it 
is bidden to fly away with all the ill-luck and misfortunes 
(sial jambalang) of the occupier.” * In antiquity Greek 
women seem to have done the same with swallows which 
they caught in the house: they poured oil on them and let 
them fly away, apparently for the purpose of removing ill- 
luck from the household. The Huzuls of the Carpathians 
imagine that they can transfer freckles to the first swallow 
they see in spring by washing their face in flowing water and 
saying, “ Swallow, swallow, take my freckles, and give me 
rosy cheeks.”* At the cleansing of a leper and of a house 
suspected of being tainted with leprosy among the Hebrews 
the priest used to let a living bird fly away into the open 
field no doubt in order to carry away the leprosy with it. 
Similarly among the ancient Arabs a widow was expected 
to live secluded in a small tent fora year after her husband’s 
death ; then a bird or a sheep was brought to her, she made 
the creature touch her person, and let it go. It was believed 
that the bird or the sheep would not live long thereafter ; 
doubtless it was supposed to suffer from the unclean- 
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ness or taint of death which the widow had transferred 
OSes 

Among the Majhwar, a Dravidian race of South 
Mirzapur, if a man has died of a contagious disease, such as 
cholera, the village priest walks in front of the funeral pro- 
cession with a chicken in his hands, which he lets loose in 
the direction of some other village as a scapegoat to carry 
the infection away. None but another very experienced 
priest would afterwards dare to touch or eat such a chicken.? 
Among the Badagas of the Neilgherry Hills in Southern 
India, when a death has taken place, the sins of the deceased 
are laid upon a buffalo calf. For this purpose the people 
gather round the corpse and carry it outside of the village. 
There an elder of the tribe, standing at the head of the 
corpse, recites or chants a long list of sins such as any 
Badaga may commit, dnd the people repeat the last words of 
each line after him. The confession of sins is thrice repeated. 
“ By a conventional mode of expression, the sum total of 
sins a man may do is said to be thirteen hundred. Admitting 
that the deceased has committed them all, the performer 
cries aloud, ‘Stay not their flight to God’s pure feet’ As 
he closes, the whole assembly chants aloud ‘Stay not their 
flight. Again the performer enters into details, and cries, 
‘He killed the crawling snake. It is a sin? In a moment 
the last word is caught up, and all the people cry ‘It is a 
sin. As they shout, the performer lays his hand upon the 
calf. The sin is transferred to the calf. Thus the whole 
catalogue is gone through in this impressive way. But this 
is not enough. As the last shout ‘ Let all be well’ dies 
away, the performer gives place to another, and again con- 
fession is made, and all the people shout ‘It isa sin? A 
third time it is done. Then, still in solemn silence, the calf 
is let loose. Like the Jewish scapegoat, it may never be 
used for secular work.’ At a Badaga funeral witnessed by 
the Rev. A. C. Clayton the buffalo calf was led thrice round 
the bier, and the dead man’s hand was laid on its head. 


1 J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen pp. 422, 428. 
Heidentumes (Berlin, 1887), p. 1563 2 W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of 
W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Semites, New Edition (London, 1894), (Calcutta, 1896), iii. 434. 
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“By this act, the calf was supposed to receive all the sins of 
the deceased. It was then driven away to a great distance, 
that it might contaminate no one, and it was said that it 
would never be sold, but looked on as a dedicated sacred 
anima “The idea of this ceremony is, that the sins of 
the deceased enter the calf,or that the task of his absolution 
is laid on it. They say that the calf very soon disappears, 
and that it is never after heard of.”* Some of the Todas of 
the Neilgherry Hills in like manner let loose a calf as a 
funeral ceremony ; the intention may be to transfer the sins 
of the deceased to the animal. Perhaps the Todas have 
borrowed the ceremony from the Badagas.* In Kumaon, 
a district of North-Western India, the custom of letting loose 
a bullock as a scapegoat at a funeral is occasionally observed. 
A bell is hung on the bullock’s neck, and bells are tied to its 
feet, and the animal is told that it is to be let go in order to 
save the spirit of the deceased from the torments of hell. 
Sometimes the bullock’s right quarter is branded with a 
trident and the left with a discus.* Perhaps the original 
intention of such customs was to banish the contagion of 
death by means of the animal, which carried it away and so 
ensured the life of the survivors. The idea of sin is not 
primitive. 


124 
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§ 4. The Transference to Men 


Again, men sometimes play the part of scapegoat by 
diverting to themselves the evils that threaten others. An 
ancient Hindoo ritual describes how the pangs of thirst may 
be transferred from a sick man to another. The operator 
seats the pair on branches, back to back, the sufferer with 
his face to the east, and the whole man with his face to the 
west. Then he stirs some gruel in a vessel placed on the 
patient’s head and hands the stir-about to the other man to 
drink. In this way he transfers the pangs of thirst from 
the thirsty soul to the other, who obligingly receives them in 
his stead." There is a painful Telugu remedy for a fever: 
it is to embrace a bald-headed Brahman widow at the earliest 
streak of dawn. By doing so you get rid of the fever, and no 
doubt (though this is not expressly affirmed) you at the same 
time transfer it to the bald-headed widow.? When a Cin- 
ghalese is dangerously ill, and the physicians can do nothing, 
a devil-dancer is called in, who by making offerings to the 
devils, and dancing in the masks appropriate to them, conjures 
these demons of disease, one after the other, out of the sick 
man’s body and into his own. Having thus successfully ex- 
tracted the cause of the malady, the artful dancer lies down 
on a bier, and shamming death, is carried to an open place 
outside the village. Here, being left to himself, he soon 
comes to life again, and hastens back to claim his reward. 
In 1590 a Scotch witch of the name of Agnes Sampson 
was convicted of curing a certain Robert Kers of a disease 
“laid upon him by a westland warlock when he was at 
Dumfries, whilk sickness she took upon herself, and kept the 
same with great groaning and torment till the morn, at whilk 
time there was a great din heard in the house.” The noise 
was made by the witch in her efforts to shift the disease, by 
means of clothes, from herself to a cat or dog. Unfortunately 


1 W. Caland, Altindisches Zauber- 2 M. N. Venketswami, ‘Telugu 
ritual (Amsterdam, 1900), p. 83; Superstitions,” The Indian Antiguary, 
Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, trans- xxiv. (1895) p. 359. f i 
lated by Maurice Bloomfield (Oxford, 3 A. Griinwedel, “ Sinhalesische 
1897), pp. 308 sg. (Sacred Books of Masken,” Luternationates Archiv fiir 
the East, vol. xiii.). Ethnographie, vi. (1893) pp. 85 59. 
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the attempt partly miscarried. The discase missed the animal 
and hit Alexander Douglas of Dalkeith, who dwined and 
died of it, while the original patient, Robert Kers, was made 
whole? The Dyaks believe that certain men possess in 
themselves the power of neutralizing bad omens. So, when 
evil omens have alarmed a farmer for the safety of his crops, 
he takes a small portion of his farm produce to one of these 
wise men, who eats it raw for a small consideration, “and 
thereby appropriates to himself the evil omen, which in him 
becomes innocuous, and thus delivers the other from the ban 
of the pemali or taboo.” ° 

“In one part of New Zealand an expiation for sin 
was felt to be necessary; a service was performed over 
an individual, by which all the sins of the tribe were 
supposed to be transferred to him, a fern stalk was 
previously tied to his person, with which he jumped into 
the river, and there unbinding, allowed it to float away to 
the sea, bearing their sins with it.’? In great emergencies 
the sins of the Rajah of Manipur used to be transferred 
to somebody else, usually to a criminal, who earned his 
pardon by his vicarious sufferings. To effect the trans- 
ference the Rajah and his wife, clad in fine robes, bathed 
on a scaffold erected in the bazaar, while the criminal 
crouched beneath it. With the water which dripped 
from them on him their sins also were washed away and fell 
on the human scapegoat. To complete the transference the 
Rajah and his wife made over their fine robes to their 
substitute, while they themselves, clad in new raiment, mixed 
with the people till evening. But at the close of the day 
they entered into retreat and remained in seclusion for about 
a week, during which they were esteemed sacred or tabooed.* 


Sins and 
misfortunes 
transferred 
to human 
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goats in 
New 
Zealand 
and 
Manipur. 


Further, in Manipur “they have a noteworthy system of Annual 


keeping count of the years. Each year is named after some 
man, who—for a consideration—undertakes to bear the for- 


I J. G. Dalyell, Darker Superstitions Maui, or New Zealand and its In- 
af Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), pp. 104  adztants, Second Edition (London, 
sg. Ihave modernised the spelling. . 1870), p. 101. 

2 J. Perham, “ Sea Dyak Religion,” 1 T. C. Hodson, ‘‘ The Native Tribes 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the of Manipur,” Journal of the Anthro- 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 10 (December. pological Institute, xxxi. (1901) p. 3023 
1882), p. 232. id., The Meithe’s (London, 1908), pp. 

* Rev. Richard Taylor, 7e Zka A 106 sq. 
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tune good or bad of the year. If the year be good, if there 
be no pestilence and a good harvest, he gets presents from 
all sorts of people, and I remember hearing that in 1898, 
when the cholera was at its worst, a deputation came to the 
Political Agent and asked him to punish the name-giver, as 
it was obvious that he was responsible for the epidemic. In 
former times he would have got into trouble.” The nomina- 
tion of the eponym, or man who is to give his name to the 
year, takes place at a festival called Chzrouba, which falls 
about the middle of April. It is the priests who nominate 
the eponym, after comparing his horoscope with that of the 
Rajah and of the State generally. The retiring official, who 
gave his name to the past year, addresses his successor as 
follows: “ My friend, I bore and took away all evil spirits 
and sins from the Rajah and his people during the last year. 
Do thou likewise from to-morrow until the next Chirouba.” 
Then the incoming official, who is to give his name to the 
New Year, addresses the Rajah in these words: “O son of 
heaven, Ruler of the Kings, great and ancient Lord, Incar- 
nation of God, the great Lord Pakhangba, Master of the 
bright Sun, Lord of the Plain and Despot of the Hills, 
whose kingdom is from the hills on the east to the moun- 
tains on the west, the old year perishes, the new cometh. 
New is the sun of the new year, and bright as the new sun 
shalt thou be, and mild withal as the moon. May thy beauty 
and thy strength grow with the growth of the new year. 
From to-day will I bear on my head all thy sins, diseases, 
misfortunes, shame, mischief, all that is aimed in battle 
against thee, all that threatens thee, all that is bad and hurt- 
ful for thee and thy kingdom.” For these important services 
the eponym or vicar receives from the Rajah a number of 
gifts, including a basket of salt, and his grateful country 
rewards his self-sacrificing devotion by bestowing many 
privileges on him.? Elsewhere, perhaps, if we knew more 
about the matter, we might find that eponymous magistrates 
who give their names to the year have been similarly 
regarded as public scapegoats, who bore on their devoted 


1 T. C. Hodson, ‘The Native Tribes 2 T. C. Ilodson, The Alerthets (Lon- 
of Manipur,” Journal of the Anthro- don, 1908), pp. 104-106. 
pological Institute, xxxi. (1901) p. 302. 
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heads the misfortunes, the sins, and the sorrows of the 
whole people.’ 

In the /ataka, or collection of Indian stories which 
narrate the many transmigrations of the Buddha, there is an 
instructive tale, which sets forth how sins and misfortunes 
can be transferred by means of spittle to a holy ascetic. A 
lady of easy virtue, we are told, had lost the favour of King 
Dandaki and bethought herself how she could recover it. 
‘As she walked in the park revolving these things in her 
mind, she spied a devout ascetic named Kisavaccha. A 
thought struck her. “Surely,” said she to herself, “this 
must be Ill Luck. I will get rid of my sin on his person 
and then go and bathe.” No sooner said than done. 
Chewing her toothpick, she collected a large clot of spittle 
in her mouth with which she beslavered the matted locks of 
the venerable man, and having hurled her toothpick at his 
head into the bargain she departed with a mind at peace 
and bathed. The stratagem was entirely successful ; for the 
king took her into his good graces again. Not long after 
it chanced that the king deposed his domestic chaplain from 
his office. Naturally chagrined at this loss of royal favour, 
the clergyman repaired to the king’s light o love and 
enquired how she had contrived to recapture the monarch’s 
affection. She told him frankly how she had got rid of 
her sin and emerged without a stain on her character by 
simply spitting on the head of Ill Luck in the royal park. 
The chaplain took the hint, and hastening to the park 
bespattered in like manner the sacred locks of the holy 
man ; and in consequence he was soon reinstated in office. 
It would have been well if the thing had stopped there, but 
unfortunately it did not. By and bye it happened that 
there was a disturbance on the king’s frontier, and the king 
put himself at the head of his army to go forth and fight. 
An unhappy idea occurred to his domestic chaplain. Elated 
by the success of the expedient which had restored him to 
royal favour, he asked the king, “Sire, do you wish for 
victory or defeat?” “Why for victory, of course,” replied 
the king. “Then you take my advice,” said the chaplain; 
“just go and spit on the head of Il! Luck, who dwells in the 

1 Compare Zhe Dying God, pp. 116 sg. 
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royal park ; you will thus transfer all your sin to his person.” 
It seemed to the king a capital idea and he improved on it 
by proposing that the whole army should aecompany him 
and get rid of their sins in like manner. They all did so, 
beginning with the king, and the state of the holy man’s 
head when they had all done is something frightful to eon- 
template. But even this was not the worst. For after the 
king had gone, up came the commander-in-chief and seeing 
the sad plight of the pious ascetic, he took pity on him and 
had his poor bedabbled hair thoroughly washed. The fatal 
eonsequenees of this kindly-meant but most injudicious 
shampoo may easily be antieipated. The sins whieh had 
been transferred with the saliva to the person of the devotee 
were now restored to their respective owners ; and to punish 
them for their guilt fire fell from heaven and destroyed the 
whole kingdom for sixty leagues round about.’ 

A less harmless way of relieving an army from guilt or 
misfortune used in former times to be aetually practised by 
the Baganda. When an army had returned from war, and 
the gods warned the king by their oracles that some evil 
had attached itself to the soldiers, it was eustomary to piek 
out a woman slave from the eaptives, together with a eow, 
a goat, a fowl, and a dog from the booty, and to send them 
back under a strong guard to the borders of the country 
from whieh they had come. ‘There their limbs were broken 
and they were left to die; for they were too crippled to 
erawl back to Uganda. In order to ensure the transference 
of the evil to these substitutes, bunches of grass were rubbed 
over the people and cattle and then tied to the vietims. 
After that the army was pronouneed elean and was allowed 
to return to the eapital. A similar mode of transferring 
evil to human and animal victims was practised by the 
Baganda whenever the gods warned the king that his 
hereditary foes the Banyoro were working magie against 
him and his people. 

In Travaneore, when a rajah is near his end, they seek 
out a holy Brahman, who eonsents to take upon himself the 


1 The Jataka or Stories of the 1905), pp. 71 $g. 
Buddha’s former Births, vol. v., trans- 2 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda 
lated by H. T. Francis (Cambridge, (London, 1911), p. 342. 
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sins of the dying man in consideration of the sum of ten 
thousand rupees. Thus prepared to immolate himself on the 
altar of duty as a vicarious sacrifice for sin, the saint is intro- 
duced into the chamber of death, and closely embraces the 
dying rajah, saying to him, “O King, I undertake to bear 
all your sins and diseases. May your Highness live long 
and reign happily.” Having thus, with a noble devotion, 
taken to himself the sins of the sufferer, and likewise the 
rupees, he is sent away from the country and never more 
allowed to return Closely akin to this is the old Welsh 
custom known as “sin-eating.” According to Aubrey, “In 
the County of Hereford was an old Custome at funeralls to 
hire poor people, who were to take upon them all the sinnes 
of the party deceased. One of them I remember lived in a 
cottage on Rosse-high way. (He was a long, leane, ugly, 
lamentable poor raskal.) The manner was that when the 
Corps was brought out of the house and layd on the Biere ; 
a Loafe of bread was brought out, and delivered to the 
Sinne-eater over the corps, as also a Mazar-bowle of maple 
(Gossips bowle) full of beer, which he was to drinke up, and 
sixpence in money, in consideration whereof he took upon 
him (ipso facto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed him 
(or her) from walking after they were dead. ... This 
Custome (though rarely used in our dayes) yet by some 
people was observed even in the strictest time of ye Presby- 
terian government: as at Dynder, volens nolens the Parson 
of ye Parish, the kinred of a woman deceased there had this 
ceremonie punctually performed according to her Will: and 
also the like was donne at ye City of Hereford in these times, 
when a woman kept many yeares before her death a Mazard- 
bowle for the Sinne-eater ; and the like in other places in 
this Countie; as also in Brecon, eg. at Llangors, where Mr. 
Gwin the minister about 1640 could no hinder ye performing 
of this ancient custome. I believe this custom was hereto- 
fore used over all Wales... . In North Wales the Sinne- 
eaters are frequently made use of; but there, instead of a 
Bowle of Beere, they have a bowle of Milke”? According 


1 Rev. S. Mateer, Native Life 2 J. Aubrey, Remaznes of Gentilisme 
in Travancore (London, 1883), p. and Judaisme (Folk-lore Society, Lon- 
136. don, 1881), pp. 35 sg. 
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CHAT: 


to a letter dated February 1, 1714-15, “within the memory 
of our fathers, in Shropshire, in those villages adjoyning to 
Wales, when a person dyed, there was notice given to an 
old sire (for so they called him), who presently repaired 
to the place where the deceased lay, and stood before the 
door of the house, when some of the family came out and 
furnished him with a cricket, on which he sat down facing 
the door. Then they gave him a groat, which he put in his 
pocket; a crust of bread, which he eat ; and a full bowle of 
ale, which he drank off at a draught. After this he got up 
from the cricket and pronounced, with a composed gesture, 
the ease and rest of the soul departed for which he would 
pawn his own soul. This I had from the ingenious John 
Aubrey, Esq.”* In modern times some doubt has been 
thrown on Aubrey’s account of the custom.? The practice, 
however, is reported to have prevailed in a valley not far 
from Llandebie to a recent period. An instance was said 
to have occurred about sixty years ago? 

Aubrey’s statement is moreover supported by the analogy 
of similar customs in India. When the Rajah of Tanjore 
died in 1801, some of his bones and the bones of the two 
wives, who were burned with his corpse, were ground to 
powder and eaten, mixed with boiled rice, by twelve 
Brahmans. It was believed that the sins of the deceased 
passed into the bodies of the Brahmans, who were paid for 
the service.“ A Brahman, resident in a village near Raipur, 
stated that he had eaten food (rice and milk) out of the hand 
of the dead Rajah of Bilaspur, and that in consequence he 
had been placed on the throne for the space of a year. At 


1 Bagford’s letter in Leland’s Collec- 330. But Mr. Moggridge did not 


tanea, i. 76, quoted by J. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, ii. 246 sg., Bohn’s 
edition (London, 1882-1883). 

2 In The Academy, 13th Nov. 1875, 
p. 505, Mr. D. Silvan Evans stated 
that he knew of no such custom any- 
where in Wales; and the custom seems 
to be now quite unknown in Shrop- 
shire. See C. S. Burne and Ca F. 
Jackson, Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 
1883), pp. 307 sg- 

3 The authority for the statement 1s 
a Mr. Moggridge, reported in Archaeo- 
logia Cambrensis, second series, iii. 


speak from personal knowledge, and as 
he appears to have taken it for granted 
that the practice of placing bread and 
salt upon the breast of a corpse was a 
survival of the custom of ‘‘sin-eating,” 
his evidence must be received with 
caution. He repeated his statement, in 
somewhat vaguer terms, at a meeting 
of the Anthropological Institute, 14th 
December 1875. See Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, v. (1876) 
PP- 423 39. 

4 J. A. Dubois, Mæurs des Peuples de 
P Inde (Paris, 1825), ii. 32 59. 
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the end of the year he had been given presents and then 
turned out of the territory and forbidden apparently to 
return. He was an outcast among his fellows for having 
eaten out of a dead man’s hand.’ A similar custom is 
believed to obtain in the hill states about Kangra, and 
to have given rise to a caste of “outcaste” Brahmans. At 
the funeral of a Rani of Chamba rice and ghee were eaten out 
of the hands of the corpse by a Brahman paid for the purpose. 
Afterwards a stranger, who had been caught outside the 
Chamba territory, was given the costly wrappings of the 
corpse, then told to depart and never shew his face in the 
country again.” In Oude when an infant was killed it used 
to be buried in the room where it had been born. On the 
thirteenth day afterwards the priest had to cook and eat his 
food in that room. By doing so he was supposed to take 
the whole sin upon himself and to cleanse the family from 
it? At Utch Kurgan in Turkestan Mr. Schuyler saw an old 
man who was said to get his living by taking on himself the 
sins of the dead, and thenceforth devoting his life to prayer 
for their souls.* 

In Tahiti, where the bodies of chiefs and persons of rank 
were embalmed and preserved above ground in special sheds 
or houses erected for them, a priest was employed at the 
funeral rites who bore the title of the “ corpse-praying 
priest.” His office was singular. When the house for the 
dead had been prepared, and the corpse placed on the plat- 
form or bier, the priest ordered a hole to be made in the 
floor, near the foot of the platform. Over this he prayed to 
the god by whom it was supposed that the soul of the 
deceased had been called away. The purport of his prayer 


1 R: Richardson, in Panjab Notes 
and Queries, i. p. 86, § 674 (May, 
1884). 

2 Panjab Notes and Queries, i. p. 86, 
§ 674, ii. p. 93, § 559 (March, 1885). 
Some of these customs have been 
already referred to in a different con- 
nexion. See The Dying God, p. 154. 
In Uganda the eldest son used to 
perform a funeral ceremony, which 
consisted in chewing some seeds which 
he took with his lips from the hand of 
his dead father; some of these seeds 


he then blew over the corpse and the 
rest over one of the childless widows 
who thereafter became his wife. The 
meaning of the ceremony is obscure. 
The eldest son in Uganda never in- 
herited his father’s property. See the 
Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda (Lon- 
don, rOn) pe 117. 


3 Panjab Notes and Queries, iil. p. 
179, § 745 (July, 1886). 


4 E. Schuyler, Turkistan (London, 
1876), ii. 28. 
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was that all the dead man’s sins, especially the one for which 
. his soul had been required of him, might be deposited there, 
that they might not attach in any degree to the survivors, 
and that the anger of the god might be appeased. He next 
addressed the corpse, usually saying, “ With you let the guilt 
now remain.” The pillar or post of the corpse, as it was 
called, was then planted in the hole, and the hole filled up. 
As soon as the ceremony of depositing the sins in the hole 
was over, all who had touched the body or the garments of 
the deceased, which were buried or destroyed, fled precipi- 
tately into the sea, to cleanse themselves from the pollution 
which they had contracted by touching the corpse. They 
also cast into the sea the garments they had worn while they 
were performing the last offices to the dead. Having finished 
their ablutions, they gathered a few pieces of coral from the - 
bottom of the sea, and returning with them to the house 
addressed the corpse, saying, “ With you may the pollution 
be.” So saying they threw down the coral on the top of 
the hole which had been dug to receive the sins and the 
defilement of the dead.* In this instance the sins of the 
departed; as well as the pollution which the primitive mind 
commonly associates with death, are not borne by a living 
person, but buried in a hole. Yet the fundamental idea— 
that of the transference of sins—is the same in the Tahitian 
as in the Welsh and Indian customs; whether the vehicle 
or receptacle destined to catch and draw off the evil be a 
person, an animal, or a thing, is for the purpose in hand 
a matter of little moment.’ 


1 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 
Second Edition (London, 1832-1836), 
i. 401 599. 


2 The Welsh custom of ‘‘sin-eating ” 
has becn interpreted by Mr. E. S. 
Hartland as a modification of an older 
custom of eating the corpse. See his 
article, ‘‘ The Sin-eater,” Folk-lore, iii. 
(1892) 145-157; The Legend of Per- 
seus, ii. 291 sgg., iii. p. ix. I cannot 
think his intcrpretation probable or 
borne out by the eyidence. The 
Badaga custom of transfcrring the sins 
of the dead to a calf which is then lct 


loose and never used again (above, pp. 
36 sg.), the Tahitian custom of burying 
the sins of a person whose body is care- 
fully preserved by being embalmed, and 
the Manipurand Travancore customs of 
transferring the sinsof a Rajah before his 
death (pp. 39, 42 sg.) establish the 
practice of transferring sins in cases 
where there can be no question of eating 
the corpse. The original intention of 
such practices was perhaps not so much 
to take away the sins of the deceased 
as to rid the survivors of the dangerous 
pollution of dcath. This comes out to 
some extent in the Tahitian custom. 
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§ 5. The Transference of Evil in Europe 


The examples of the transference of evil hitherto adduced 
have been mostly drawn from the customs of savage or 
barbarous peoples. But similar attempts to shift the burden 
of disease, misfortune, and sin from one’s self to another 
person, or to an animal or thing, have been common also 
among the civilized nations of Europe, both in ancient and 
modern times. A Roman cure for fever was to pare the 
patient’s nails, and stick the parings with wax on a neigh- 
bour’s door before sunrise; the fever then passed from the 
sick man to his neighbour.’ Similar devices must have been 
resorted to by the Greeks; for in laying down laws for his 
ideal state, Plato thinks it too much to expect that men 
should not be alarmed at finding certain wax figures adhering 
to their doors or to the tombstones of their parents, or lying 
at cross-roads.? Among the ruins of the great sanctuary of 
Aesculapius, which were excavated not very long ago in an 
open valley among the mountains of Epidaurus, inscriptions 
have been found recording the miraculous cures which the 
god of healing performed for his faithful worshippers. One 
of them tells how a certain Pandarus, a Thessalian, was freed 
from the letters which, as a former slave or prisoner of war, 
he bore tattooed or branded on his brow. He slept in the 
sanctuary with a fillet round his head, and in the morning 
he discovered to his joy that the marks of shame—the blue 
or scarlet letters—had been transferred from his brow to the 
fillet. By and by there came to the sanctuary a wicked 
man, also with brands or tattoo marks on his face, who had 
been charged by Pandarus to pay his debt of gratitude to 
the god, and had received the cash for the purpose. But the 
cunning fellow thought to cheat the god and keep the money 
all to himself. So when the god appeared to him in a 
dream and asked anxiously after the money, he boldly denied 
that he had it, and impudently prayed the god to remove the 
ugly marks from his own brazen brow. He was told to tie 
the fillet of Pandarus about his head, then to take it off, and 
look at his face in the water of the sacred well. He did so, 

1 Pliny, Vat. Hist. xxviii. 86. 2 Plato, Laws, Xi. 12, P- 933.3. 
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and sure enough he saw on his forehead the marks of Pan- 
darus in addition to his own.’ In the fourth century of our 
era Marcellus of Bordeaux prescribed a cure for warts, which 
has still a great vogue among the superstitious in various 
parts of Europe. Doubtless it was an old traditional remedy 
in the fourth, and will long survive the expiry of the twen- 
tieth, century. You are to touch your warts with as many 
little stones as you have warts ; then wrap the stones in an 
ivy leaf, and throw them away in a thoroughfare. Whoever 
picks them up will get the warts, and you will be rid of 
them. A similar cure for warts, with such trifling variations 
as the substitution of peas or barley for pebbles, and a rag 
or a piece of paper for an ivy leaf, has been prescribed in 
modern times in Italy, France, Austria, England, and Scot- 
land? Another favourite way of passing on your warts to 
somebody else is to make as many knots in a string as you 
have warts; then throw the string away or place it under a 
stone. Whoever treads on the stone or picks up the thread 
will get the warts instead of you; sometimes to complete 
the transference it is thought necessary that he should undo 
the knots.* Or you need only place the knotted thread 
before sunrise in the spout of a pump; the next person who 


works the pump will be sure to get your warts.’ 


1 "Ednpepis apxatodoyixy}, 1883, col. 
213,14; G. Dittenberger, Sy/oge Jn- 
scriptionum Graecarum,* No. 802, lines 
48 sgg. (vol. ii. pp. 652 5g.). 

2 Marcellus, De medicamentis, XXxiv. 
102. A similar cure is described by 
Pliny (Wat. Hist. xxii. 149); you are 
to touch the warts with chick-peas on 
the first day of the moon, wrap the 
peas in a cloth, and throw them away 
behind you. But Pliny does not say 
that the warts will be transferred to 
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effective methods are to rub the troublesome excrescences 
with down or fat, or to bleed them on a rag, and then throw 
away the down, the fat, or the bloody rag. The person 
who picks up one or other of these things will be sure to 
release you from your warts by involuntarily transferring 
them to himself.’ People in the Orkney Islands will some- 
times wash a sick man, and then throw the water down ata 
gateway, in the belief that the sickness will leave the patient 
and be transferred to the first person who passes through 
the gate. A Bavarian cure for fever is to write upon a 
piece of paper, “ Fever, stay away, I am not at home,” and 
to put the paper in somebody’s pocket. The latter then 
catches the fever, and the patient is rid of it? Or the 
sufferer may cure himself by sticking a twig of the elder- 
tree in the ground without speaking. The fever then ad- 
heres to the twig, and whoever pulls up the twig will catch 
the disease.* A Bohemian prescription for the same malady 
is this. Take an empty pot, go with it to a cross-road, 
throw it down, and run away. The first person who kicks 
against the pot will catch your fever, and you will be cured! 
In Oldenburg they say that when a person lies sweating 
with fever, he should take a piece of money to himself in 
bed. The money is afterwards thrown away on the street, 
and whoever picks it up will catch the fever, but the original 
patient will be rid of it.® 

Often in Europe, as among savages, an attempt is made 
to transfer a pain or malady from a man to an animal. 
Grave writers of antiquity recommended that, if a man 
be stung by a scorpion, he should sit upon an ass with 
his face to the tail, or whisper in the animal’s ear, “A 
scorpion has stung me”; in either case, they thought, 
the pain would be transferred from the man to the 
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ass? Many cures of this sort are recorded by Marcellus. 


For example, he tells us that the following is a remedy for 
toothache. Standing booted under the open sky on the 
ground, you catch a frog by the head, spit into its mouth, 
ask it to carry away the ache, and then let it go. But the 
ceremony must be performed on a lucky day and at a 
lucky hour” In-Cheshire the ailment known as aphtha or 
thrush, which affects the mouth or throat of infants, is not 
uncommonly treated in much the same manner. A young 
frog is held for a few moments with its head inside the 
mouth of the sufferer, whom it is supposed to relieve by 
taking the malady to itself. “I assure you,” said an old 
woman who had often superintended such a cure, “we used 
to hear the poor frog whooping and coughing, mortal bad, 
for days after; it would have made your heart ache to hear 
the poor creature coughing as it did about the garden.” ? 
Again Marcellus tells us that if the foam from a mule’s 
mouth, mixed with warm water, be drunk by an asthmatic 
patient, he will at once recover, but the mule will diet An 
ancient cure for the gripes, recorded both by Pliny and 
Marcellus, was to put a live duck to the belly of the 
sufferer ; the pains passed from the man into the bird, to 
which they proved fatal According to the same writers a 
stomachic complaint of which the cause was unknown might 
be cured by applying a blind puppy to the suffering part 
for three days. The secret disorder thus passed into the 
puppy ; it died, and a post-mortem examination of its little 
body revealed the cause of the disease from which the man 
had suffered and of which the dog had died. Once more, 
Marcellus advises that when a man was afflicted with a 
disorder of the intestines the physician should catch a live 
hare, take the huckle-bone from one of its feet and the down 
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from the belly, then let the hare go, pronouncing as he did 
so the words, “ Run away, run away, little hare, and take 
away with you the intestine pain.” Further, the doctor was 
to fashion the down into thread, with which he was to tie 
the huckle-bone to the patient’s body, taking great care that 
the thread should not be touched by any woman? A North- 
amptonshire, Devonshire, and Welsh cure for a cough is to put 
a hair of the patient’s head between two slices of buttered 
bread and give the sandwich to a dog. The animal will 
thereupon catch the cough and the patient will lose it? 
Sometimes an ailment is transferred to an animal by sharing 
food with it. Thus in Oldenburg, if you are sick of a fever 
you set a bowl of sweet milk before a dog and say, “ Good 
luck, you hound! may you be sick and I be sound!” 
Then when the dog has lapped some of the milk, you take 
a swig at the bowl; and then the dog must lap again, and 
then you must swig again; and when you and the dog have 
done it the third time, he will have the fever and you will be 
quit of it. A peasant woman in Abbehausen told her pastor 
that she suffered from fever for a whole year and found no 
relief. At last somebody advised her to give some of her 
food to a dog and a cat. She did so and the fever passed 
from her into the animals. But when she saw the poor sick 
beasts always before her, she wished it undone. Then the 
fever left the cat and the dog and returned to her.” 

A Bohemian cure for fever is to go out into the forest 
before the sun is up and look for a snipe’s nest. When you 
have found it, take out one of the young birds and keep it 
beside you for three days. Then go back into the wood and 
set the snipe free. The fever will leave you at once. The 
snipe has taken it away. Soin Vedic times the Hindoos of old 
sent consumption away with a blue jay. They said, “ O con- 
sumption, fly away, fly away with the blue jay! With the 
wild rush of the storm and the whirlwind, oh, vanish away !”* 
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In Oldenburg they sometimes hang up a goldfinch or 
a turtle-dove in the room of a consumptive patient, 
hoping that the bird may draw away the malady from 
the sufferer to itself’ A prescription for a cough in Sunder- 
land is to shave the patients head and hang the hair 
on a bush. When the birds carry the hair to their nests, 
they will carry the cough with it? In the Mark of 
Brandenburg a cure for headache is to tie a thread thrice 
round your head and then hang it in a loop from a tree; 
if a bird flies through the loop, it will take your head- 
ache away with itë A Saxon remedy for rupture in a 
child is to take a snail, thrust it at sunset into a hollow 
tree, and stop up the hole with clay. Then as the snail 
perishes the child recovers. But this cure must be accom- 
panied by the recitation of a proper form of words; other- 
wise it has no effect. A Bohemian remedy for jaundice 
is as follows. Take a living tench, tie it to your bare 
back and carry it about with you for a whole day. The 
tench will turn quite yellow and die. Then throw it 
into running water, and your jaundice will depart with it.° 
In the village of Llandegla in Wales there is a church 
dedicated to the virgin martyr St. Tecla, where the falling 
sickness is, or used to be, cured by being transferred to 
a fowl. The patient first washed his limbs in a sacred well 
hard by, dropped fourpence into it as an offering, walked 
thrice round the well, and thrice repeated the Lord’s prayer. 
Then the fowl, which was a cock or a hen according as the 
patient was a man or a woman, was put into a basket and 
carried round first the well and afterwards the church. 
Next the sufferer entered the church and lay down under 
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the communion table till break of day. After that he 
offered sixpence and departed, leaving the fowl in the 
church. If the bird died, the sickness was supposed to 
have been transferred to it from the man or woman, who 
was now rid of the disorder. As late as 1855 the old 
parish clerk of the village remembered quite well to have 
seen the birds staggering about from the effects of the fits 
which had been transferred to them? In South Glamorgan 
and West Pembrokeshire it is thought possible to get rid of 
warts by means of a snail. You take a snail with a black 
shell, you rub it on each wart and say, 


“ Wart, wart, on the snails shell black, 
Go away soon, and never come back.” 


Then you put the snail on the branch of a tree or bramble 
and you nail it down with as many thorns as you have 
warts. When the snail has rotted away on the bough, your 
warts will have vanished. Another Welsh cure for warts is 
to impale a frog on a stick and then to rub the warts on the 
creature. The warts disappear as the frog expires.” In both 
these cases we may assume that the warts are transferred 
from the human sufferer to the suffering animal. 

Often the sufferer seeks to shift his burden of sickness or 
ill-luck to some inanimate object. In Athens there is a 
little chapel of St. John the Baptist built against an ancient 
column. Fever patients resort thither, and by attaching a 
waxed thread to the inner side of the column believe that 
they transfer the fever from themselves to the pillar.2 In 
the Mark of Brandenburg they say that if you suffer from 
giddiness you should strip yourself naked and run thrice 
round a flax-field after sunset; in that way the flax will get 
the giddiness and you will be rid of it. Sometimes an 
attempt is made to transfer the mischief, whatever it may be, 
to the moon. In Oldenburg a peasant related how he rid 
himself of a bony excrescence by stroking it thrice crosswise 
in the name of the Trinity, and then making a gesture as if 

1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, ii. pp. 229 sg. 
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he were seizing the deformity and hurling it towards the 
moon. In the same part of Germany a cure for warts is to 
stand in the light of a waxing moon so that you cannot see 
your own shadow, then hold the disfigured hand towards 
the moon, and stroke it with the other hand in the direction 
of the luminary. Some say that in doing this you should 
pronounce these words, “ Moon, free me from these vermin.” ! 
But perhaps the thing most commonly employed in 
Europe as a receptacle for sickness and trouble of all 
sorts is a tree or bush. The modes of transferring the 
mischief to it are many. For example, the Esthonians 
say that you ought not to go out of the house on a 
spring morning before you have eaten or drunk; for if 
you do, you may chance to hear one of “the sounds 
which are not heard in winter,’ such as the song of a 
bird, and that would be unlucky. They think that if 
you thus let yourself be deceived or outwitted, as they 
call it, by a bird, you will be visited by all sorts of ill- 
luck during the year; indeed it may very well happen 
that you will fall sick and die before another spring 
comes round. However, there is a way of averting the 
evil. You have merely to embrace a tree or go thrice 
round it, biting into the bark each time or tearing away 
a strip of the bark with your teeth. Thus the bad luck 
passes from you to the tree, which accordingly withers 
away. In Sicily it is believed that all kinds of marvellous 
cures can be effected on the night which precedes Ascension 
Day. For example, people who suffer from goitre bite 
the bark of a peach-tree just at the moment when the 
clocks are striking midnight. Thus the malady is trans- 
ferred to the sap of the tree, and its leaves wither away 
in exact proportion as the patient recovers. But in order 
that the cure may be successful it is absolutely essential 
that the bark should be bitten at midnight precisely ; a bite 
before or after that witching hour is labour thrown away.’ 
On St. George’s Day, South Slavonian lads and lasses 
1 L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und (St. Petersburg, 1876), pp. 451 sg. 
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climb thrice up and down a cornel-tree, saying, “ My lazi- 
ness and sleepiness to you, cornel-tree, but health and 
booty C) to me.) len asi they wend homewards they 
turn once more towards the tree and call out, “ Cornel- 
tree! cornel tree! I leave you my laziness and sleepiness,”! 
The same people attempt to cure fever by transferring it to 
a dwarf elder-bush. Having found such a bush with three 
shoots springing from the root, the patient grasps the 
points of the three shoots in his hand, bends them down 
to the ground, and fastens them there with a stone. 
Under the arch thus formed he creeps thrice; then he 
cuts off or digs up the three shoots, saying, “In three 
shoots I cut three sicknesses out. When these three shoots 
grow young again, may the fever come back.”? A Bulgarian 
cure for fever is to run thrice round a willow-tree at sun- 
rise, crying, “ The fever shall shake thee, and the sun shall 
warm me.”’ In the Greek island of Karpathos the priest 
ties a red thread round the neck of a sick person. Next 
morning the friends of the patient remove the thread and 
go out to the hillside, where they tie the thread to a tree, 
thinking that they thus transfer the sickness to the tree.* 
Italians attempt to cure fever in like manner by fastening it 
to a tree. The sufferer ties a thread round his left wrist at 
night, and hangs the thread on a tree next morning. The 
fever is thus believed to be tied up to the tree, and the patient 
to be rid of it; but he must be careful not to pass by that 
tree again, otherwise the fever would break loose from its 
bonds and attack him afresh. An old French remedy for 
fever was to bind the patient himself to a tree and leave him 
there for a time; some said that the ceremony should be 
performed fasting and early in the morning, that the cord or 
Straw rope with which the person was bound to the tree 
should be left there to rot, and that the sufferer should bite 
the bark of the tree before returning home. In Bohemia 
the friends of a fever patient will sometimes carry him head 
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foremost, by means of straw ropes, to a bush, on which they 
dump him down. Then he must jump up and run home. 
The friends who carried him also flee, leaving the straw 
ropes and likewise the fever behind them on the bush. 
Sometimes the sickness is transferred to the tree by 
making a knot in one of its boughs. Thus in Mecklenburg 
a remedy for fever is to go before sunrise to a willow- 
tree and tic as many knots in one of its branches as 
the fever has lasted days ; but going and coming you must 
be careful not to speak a word? A Flemish cure for 
the ague is to go early in the morning to an old willow, tie 
three knots in one of its branches, say, “ Good-morrow, Old 
One, I give thee the cold; good-morrow, Old One,” then 
turn and run away without looking round.” In Rhenish 
Bavaria the cure for gout is similar. The patient recites a 
spell or prayer while he stands at a willow-bush holding one 
of its boughs. When the mystic words have been spoken, 
he ties a knot in the bough and departs cured. But all his 
life long he must never go near that willow-bush again, 
or the gout will come back to him. In Sonnenberg, if you 
would rid yourself of gout you should go to a young fir-tree 
and tie a knot in one of its twigs, saying, “God grect thee, 
noble fir. I bring thee my gout. Here will I tie a knot and 
bind my gout into it. In the name,” etc. Not far from 
Marburg, at a place called Neuhof, there is a wood of 
birches. Thither on a morning before sunrise, in the last 
quarter of the moon, bands of gouty people may often 
be seen hobbling in silence. Each of them takes his stand 
before a separate tree and pronounces these solemn words: 
“ Here stand I before the judgment bar of God and tie up all 
my gout. All the disease in my body shall remain tied up 
in this birch-tree” Meanwhile the good physician ties a 
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knot in a birch-twig, repeating thrice, “In the name of the 
Father,” ctc.’ 

Another way of transferring gout from a man to a tree 
is this. Pare the nails of the sufferer’s fingers and clip some 
hairs from his legs. Bore a hole in an oak, stuff the 
nails and hair in the hole, stop up the hole again, 
and smear it with cow’s dung. If, for three months there- 
after, the. patient is free of gout, you may be sure the oak 
has it in his stead A German cure for toothache is to 
bore a hole in a tree and cram some of the sufferer’s hair 
into it In these cases, though no doubt the tree suffers 
the pangs of gout or toothache respectively, it does so 
with a sort of stoical equanimity, giving no outward and 
visible sign of the pains that rack it inwardly. It is not 
always so, however. The tree cannot invariably suppress 
every symptom of its suffering. It may hide its tooth- 
ache, but it cannot so easily hide its warts. In Cheshire 
if you would be rid of warts, you have only to rub them 
with a piece of bacon, cut a slit in the bark of an ash- 
tree, and slip the bacon under the bark. Soon the warts 
will disappear from your hand, only however to reappear 
in the shape of rough excrescences or knobs on the bark of 
the tree.* Again in Beauce and Perche, two provinces of 
France, fever may be transferred to a young aspen by insert- 
ing the parings of the patient’s nails in the tree and then 
plastering up the hole to prevent the fever from getting 
out. But the operation’ must be performed by night.’ 
How subject an aspen is to fever must be obvious to the 
meanest capacity from the trembling of its leaves in every 
breath of wind; nothing therefore can be easier or more 
natural than to transfer the malady, with its fits of shaking, 
to the tree. At Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, there used 
to be certain oak-trees which were long celebrated for the 
cure of ague. The transference of the malady to the tree 
was simple but painful. A lock of the sufferer’s hair was 
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pegged into an oak; then by a sudden wrench he left his 
hair and his ague behind him in the tree.’ 

It seems clear that, though you may stow away your 
pain or sickness in a tree, there is a considerable risk of its 
coming out again. To obviate this danger common prudence 
suggests that you should plug or bung up the hole as tight 
as you can. And this, as we should naturally expect, is 
often done. A German cure for toothache or headache is to 
wrap some of the sufferer’s cut hair and nails in paper, make 
a hole in the tree, stuff the parcel into it, and stop up the 
hole with a plug made from a-tree which has been struck by 
lightning.” In Bohemia they say that, if you feel the fever 
coming on, you should pull out some of your hair, tear off a 
strip of a garment you are wearing, and bore a hole in 
a willow-tree. Having done so, you put the hair and 
the rag in the hole and stop it up with a wedge of hawthorn. 
Then go home without looking back, and if a voice calls to 
you, be sure not to answer. When you have complied with 
this prescription, the fever will cease In Oldenburg a 
common remedy for fever is to bore a hole in a tree, breathe 
thrice into the hole, and then plug it up. Once a man who 
had thus shut up his fever in a tree was jeered at by a scep- 
tical acquaintance for his credulity. So he went secretly to 
the tree and drew the stopper, and out came that fever and 
attacked the sceptic.* Sometimes they say that the tree 
into which you thus breathe your fever or ague should be a 
hollow willow, and that in going to the tree you should be 
careful not to utter a word, and not to cross water.” Again, 
we read of a man who suffered acute pains in his arm. So 
“they beat up red corals with oaken leaves, and having kept 
them on the part affected till suppuration, they did in the 
morning put this mixture into an hole bored with an auger in 
the root of an oak, respecting the east, and stop up this hole 
with a peg made of the same tree; from thenceforth the 
pain did altogether cease, and when they took out the 
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amulet immediately the torments returned sharper than 
before.” ! These facts seem to put it beyond the reach of 
reasonable doubt that the pain or malady is actually in the 
tree and waiting to pop out, if only it gets the chance. 


§ 6. The Nailing of Evils 


Often the patient, without troubling to bore a hole in 
the tree, merely knocks a wedge, a peg, or a nail into it, 
believing that he thus pegs or nails the sickness or pain into 
the wood. Thusa Bohemian cure for fever is to go toa tree 
and hammer a wedge into it with the words “ There, I knock 
you in, that you may come no more out to me.” 2 A German 
way of getting rid of toothache is to go in silence before sun- 
rise to a tree, especially a willow-tree, make a slit in the 
bark on the north side of the tree, or on the side that looks 
towards the sunrise, cut out a splinter from the place thus 
laid bare, poke the splinter into the aching tooth till blood 
comes, then put back the splinter in the tree, fold down the 
bark over it, and tie a string round the trunk, that the 
splinter may grow into the trunk as before. As it does so, 
your pain will vanish; but you must be careful not to go 
near the tree afterwards, or you will get the toothache again. 
And any one who pulls the splinter out will also get the 
toothache. He has in fact uncorked the toothache which 
was safely bottled up in the tree, and he must take the 
natural consequence of his rash act? A simpler plan, 
practised in Persia as well as in France and Germany, is 
merely to scrape the aching tooth with a nail or a twig till 
it bleeds, and then hammer the nail or the twig into a tree. 
In the Vosges, in Voigtland, and probably elsewhere, it is 
believed that any person who should draw out such a nail 
or twig would get the toothache* An old lime-tree at 
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Evessen, in Brunswick, is studded with nails of various 
shapes, including screw-nails, which have been driven into it 
by persons who suffered from aching teeth? In the Mark 
of Brandenburg they say that the ceremony should be per- 
formed when the moon is on the wane, and that the bloody 
nail should be knocked, without a word being spoken, into 
the north side of an oak-tree, where the sun cannot shine 
on it; after that the person will have no more toothache so 
long as the tree remains standing.” Here it is plainly 
implied that the toothache is bottled up in the tree. If 
further proof were needed that in such cases the malady 
is actually transferred to the tree and stowed away in its 
trunk, it would be afforded by the belief that if the tree is 
cut down the toothache will return to the original sufferer.’ 
Rupture as well as toothache can be nailed to an oak. For 
that purpose all that need be done is to take a coffin-nail 
and touch with it the injured part of the patient; then set 
the sufferer barefoot before an oak-tree, and knock the nail 
into the trunk above his head. That transfers the rupture 
to the tree, and that is why you may often see the boles of 
ancient oaks studded with nails.‘ 

Such remedies are not confined to Europe. At Bilda 
in Algeria, there is a sacred old olive-tree, in which 
pilgrims, especially women, knock nails for the purpose 
of ridding themselves of their ailments and troubles. 
Again, the Majhwars, a Dravidian tribe in the hill country 
of South Mirzapur, believe that all disease is due to 
ghosts, but that ghosts, when they become troublesome, can 
be shut up in a certain tree, which grows on a little 
islet in a very deep pool of the Sukandar, a tributary 
of the Kanhar river. Accordingly, when the country is 
infested by ghosts, in other words when disease is raging, a 
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skilful wizard seeks for a piece of deer-horn in the jungle. 
When he has found it, he hammers it with a stone into the 
tree and thus shuts up the ghost. The tree is covered with 
hundreds of such pieces of horn? Again, when a new 
settlement is being made in some parts of the North-Western 
Provinces of India, it is deemed necessary to apprehend and 
lay by the heels the local deities, who might otherwise do 
a deal of mischief to the intruders on their domain. A 
sorcerer is called in to do the business. For days he 
marches about the place mustering the gods to the tuck of 
drum. When they are all assembled; two men known as 
the Earthman and the Leafman, who represent the gods of 
the earth and of the trees respectively, become full of the 
spirit, being taken possession of bodily by the local deities. 
In this exalted state they shout and caper about in a fine 
frenzy, and their seemingly disjointed ejaculations, which 
are really the divine voice speaking through them, are 
interpreted by the sorcerer. When the critical moment has 
come, the wizard rushes in between the two incarnations of 
divinity, clutches at the spirits which are hovering about 
them in the air, and pours grains of sesame through their 
hands into a perforated piece of the wood of the sacred fig-tree. 
Then without a moment’s delay he plasters up the hole with 
a mixture of clay and cow-dung, and carefully buries the 
piece of wood on the spot which is to be the shrine of the 
local deities. Needless to say that the gods themselves are 
bunged up in the wood and are quite incapable of doing 
further mischief, provided always that the usual offerings are 
made to them at the shrine where they live in durance vile. 
In this case the source of mischief is imprisoned, not in a 
tree, but in a piece of one; but the principle is clearly the 
same. Similarly in Corea an English lady observed at a 
cross-road a small log with several holes like those of a 
mouse-trap, one of which was plugged up doubly with bungs 
of wood. She was told that a demon, whose ravages spread 
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sickness in a family, had been inveigled by a sorceress into 
that hole and securely bunged up. It was thought proper 
for all passers-by to step over the incarcerated devil, whether 
to express their scorn and abhorrence of him, or more 
probably as a means of keeping him forcibly down.’ In 
Cochinchina a troublesome ghost can be confined to the 
grave by the simple process of knocking a nail or thrusting 
a bar of iron into the earth at the point where the head of 
the corpse may be presumed to repose.’ 

From knocking the mischief into a tree or a log it is 
only a step to knocking it into a stone, a door-post, a wall, 
or such like. At the head of Glen Mor, near Port Charlotte, 
in Islay, there may be seen a large boulder, and it is said 
that whoever drives a nail into this stone will thereafter be 
secure from attacks of toothache. A farmer in Islay told an 
enquirer some years ago how a passing stranger once cured 
his grandmother of toothache by driving a horse-nail into 
the lintel of the kitchen door, warning her at the same time 
to keep the nail there, and if it should come loose just to 
tap it with a hammer till it had a grip again. She had no 
more toothache for the rest of her life? In Brunswick it is 
open to any one to nail his toothache either into a wall or 
into a tree, as he thinks fit; the pain is cured quite as well 
in the one way asin the other So in Beauce and Perche 
a healer has been known to place a new nail on the aching 
tooth of a sufferer and then knock the nail tnto a door, a 
beam, or a joist.” The procedure in North Africa is similar. 
You write certain Arabic letters and numbers on the wall; 
then, while the patient puts a finger on the aching tooth, 
you knock a nail, with a light tap of a hammer, into the 
first letter on the wall, reciting a verse of the Coran as you 
do so. Next you ask the sufferer whether the pain is now 
abated, and if he says “ Yes” you draw out the nail entirely. 
But if he says “ No,” you shift the nail to the next letter in 
the wall, and so on, till the pain goes away, which it always 
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does, sooner or later? A Bohemian who fears he is about 
to have an attack of fever will snateh up the first thing that 
comes to hand and nail it to the wall. That keeps the 
fever from him 

As in Europe we nail toothaehe or fever to a wall, so 
in Morocco they nail devils. A house in Mogador having 
been infested with devils, who threw stones about it in 
a way that made life a burden to the inmates, a holy man 
was ealled in to exoreise them, which he did effeetually 
by pronouncing an ineantation and driving a nail into the 
wall; at every stroke of the hammer a hissing sound 
announeed that another devil had reeeived his quietus.” 
Among the modern Arabs the soul of a murdered man must 
be nailed down. Thus if a man be murdered in Egypt, his 
ghost will rise from the ground where his blood was shed: 
but it ean be prevented from doing so by driving a new nail, 
whieh has never been used, into the earth at the spot where 
the murder was eommitted. In Tripoli the practice is 
similar. Some years ago a native was murdered elose to 
the door of a little Italian inn. Immediately the Arabs of 
the neighbourhood thronged thither and effeetually laid the 
ghost with hammer and nail. When the innkeeper rashly 
attempted to remove the nail, he was warned that to do so 
would be to set the ghost free.* In modern Egypt numbers 
of people afflicted with headaehe used to knoek a nail into 
the great wooden door of the old south gate of Cairo, for the 
purpose of charming away the pain; others who suffered 
from toothache used to extract a tooth and insert it in a 
erevice of the door, or fix it in some other way, in order to 
be rid of toothache for the future. A holy and miraeulous 
personage, invisible to mortal eyes, was supposed to have 
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one of his stations at this gate! In Mosul also a 
sheikh can cure headache by first laying his hands on the 
sufferers head and then hammering a nail into a wall. 
Not far from Neuenkirehen, in Oldenburg, there is a farm- 
house to which, while the Thirty Years’ War was raging, 
the plague eame lounging along from the neighbouring town 
in the shape of a bluish vapour. Entering the house it 
popped into a hole in the door-post of one of the rooms. 
The farmer saw his chance, and quick as thought he seized 
a peg and hammered it into the hole, so that the plague 
eould not possibly get out. After a time, however, thinking 
the danger was past, he drew out the peg. Alas! with the 
peg eame ereeping and curling out of the hole the blue 
vapour once more. The plague thus let loose seized on 
every member of the family in that unhappy house and left 
not one of them alive. Again, the great plague whieh devas- 
tated the aneient world in the reign of Marcus Antoninus is 
said to have originated in the curiosity and greed of some 
Roman soldiers, who, pillaging the city of Seleucia, eame 
upon a narrow hole in a temple and incautiously enlarged 
the opening in the expeetation of diseovering treasure. But 
that which eame forth from the hole was not treasure but 
the plague. It had been pent up in a secret ehamber by 
the magie art of the Chaldeans ; but now, released from its 
prison by the rash act of the spoilers, it stalked abroad and 
spread death and destruetion from the Euphrates to the 
Nile and the Atlantic.* 

The simple ceremony, in which to this day the super- 
stition of European peasants sees a sovereign remedy for 
plague and fever and toothaehe, has come down to us from 
a remote antiquity; for in days when as yet Paris and 
London were not, when France still revered the Druids as 
the masters of all knowledge, human and divine, and when 
our own country was still eovered with virgin forests, the 
home of savage beasts and savage men, the same eeremony 
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was solemnly performed from time to time by the highest 
magistrate at Rome, to stay the ravages of pestilence or re- 
trieve disaster that threatened the foundations of the national 
life. In the fourth century before our era the city of Rome 
was desolated by a great plague which raged for three years, 
carrying off some of the highest dignitaries and a great 
multitude of common folk. The historian who records the 
calamity informs us that when a banquet had been offered 
to the gods in vain, and neither human counsels nor divine 
help availed to mitigate the violence of the disease, it was 
resolved for the first time in Roman history to institute 
dramatical performances as an appropriate means of ap- 
peasing the wrath of the celestial powers. Accordingly 
actors were fetched from Etruria, who danced certain simple 
and decorous dances to the music of a flute. But even this 
novel spectacle failed to amuse or touch, to move to tears 
or laughter the sullen gods. The plague still raged, and at 
the very moment when the actors were playing their best in 
the circus beside the .Tiber, the yellow river rose in angry 
flood and drove players and spectators, wading and splash- 
ing through the fast-deepening waters, away from the show. 
It was clear that the gods spurned plays as well as prayers 
and banquets; and in the general consternation it was felt 
that some more effectual measure should be taken to put an 
end to the scourge. Old men remembered that a plague 
had once been stayed by the knocking of a nail into a wall ; 
and accordingly the Senate resolved that now in their ex- 
tremity, when all other means had failed, a supreme magistrate 
should be appointed for the sole purpose of performing this 
solemn ceremony. The appointment was made, the nail was 
knocked, and the plague ceased, sooner or later.! What 
better proof could be given of the saving virtue of a nail? 
Twice more within the same century the Roman people 
had recourse to the same venerable ceremony as a cure for 
public calamities with which the ordinary remedies, civil and 
religious, seemed unable to cope. One of these occasions 
was a pestilence ;? the other was a strange mortality among 
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the leading men, which public opinion traced, rightly or 
wrongly, to a series of nefarious crimes perpetrated by noble 
matrons, who took their husbands off by poison. The 
crimes, real or imaginary, were set down to frenzy, and 
nothing could be thought of so likely to minister to minds 
diseased as the knocking of a nail into a wall. Search 
among the annals of the city proved that in a season of civil 
discord, when the state had been rent by party feud, the 
same time-honoured remedy, the same soothing balm, had 
been applied with the happiest results to the jarring interests 
and heated passions of the disputants. Accordingly the old 
nostrum was tried once more, and again success appeared to 
justify the experiment.’ 

ae If the Romans in the fourth century before Christ thus 

ee une deemed it possible to rid themselves of pestilence, frenzy, 

a oa and sedition by hammering them intoa wall, even as French 
and German peasants still rid themselves of fever and tooth- 
ache by knocking them into a tree, their prudent ancestors 
appear to have determined that so salutary a measure should 
not be restricted in its scope to meeting special and urgent 
emergencies as they arose, but should regularly diffuse its 
benefits over the community by anticipating and, as it were, 
nipping in the bud evils which, left unchecked, might grow 
to dangerous proportions. This, we may conjecture, was 
the original intention of an ancient Roman law which 
ordained that the highest magistrate of the republic should 
knock in a nail every year on the thirteenth day of Sep- 
tember. The law might be seen, couched in old-fashioned 
language, engraved on a tablet which was fastened to a wall 
of the temple of Capitoline Jupiter; and although the place 
where the nails were driven in is nowhere definitely stated 
by classical writers, there are some grounds for thinking that 
it may have been the same wall on which the law that 
sanctioned the custom was exhibited. Livy tells us that the 
duty of affixing the nail, at one time discharged by the 
consuls, was afterwards committed to dictators, whose higher r 
rank consorted better with the dignity and importance of the 
function. At a later time the custom fell into abeyance, and 
the ancient ceremony was revived only from time to time in | 
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seasons of grave peril or extraordinary calamity, which 
seemed to attest the displeasure of the gods at modern ways, 
and disposed men to bethink them of ancestral lore and to 
walk in the old paths.’ 

In antiquity the annual practice of hammering a nail 
into a wall was not confined to Rome. It was observed also 
at Vulsinii, in Etruria, where the nails thus fixed in the 
temple of the goddess Nortia served as a convenient means 
of recording and numbering the years.” To Roman anti- 
quaries of a later period it seemed, naturally enough, that 
such a practice had indeed no other object than that of 
marking the flight of time in ages when writing was but 
little used.2 Yet a little reflection will probably convince us 
that this, though it was doubtless a useful consequence of the 
custom, can hardly have been its original intention. For it 
will scarcely be disputed that the annual observance of the 
custom cannot be wholly dissociated from its occasional 
observance in seasons of great danger or calamity, and that 
whatever explanation we give of the one ought to apply to 
the other also. Now it is plain that if we start from the 
annual observance and regard it as no more than a time- 
keeper or mode of recording the years, we shall never reach 
an adequate explanation of the occasional observance. If 
the nails were merely ready reckoners of the years, how 
could they come to be used as supreme remedies for pesti- 
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lence, frenzy, and sedition, resorted to by the state in 
desperate emergencies when all the ordinary resources of 
policy and religion had failed? On the other hand, if we 
start from the occasional observance and view it, in accord- 
ance with modern analogies, as a rude attempt to dispose of 
intangible evils as if they were things that could be handled 
and put away out of sight, we can readily understand how 
such an attempt, from being: made occasionally, might come 
to be repeated annually for the sake of wiping out all 
the old troubles and misfortunes of the past year and 
enabling the community to start afresh, unencumbered by 
a fardel of ills, at the beginning of a new year. Fortunately 
we can shew that the analogy which is thus assumed to 
exist between the Roman custom and modern superstition is 
not a merely fanciful one; in other words, it can be proved 
that the Romans, like modern clowns, did believe in the 
possibility of nailing down trouble, in a literal and physical 
sense, into a material substance. Pliny tells us that an 
alleged cure for epilepsy, or the falling sickness, was to drive 
an iron nail into the ground on the spot which was first 
struck by the patients head as he fell.’ In the light 
of the modern instances which have come before us, we 
can hardly doubt that the cure was supposed to consist 
in actually nailing the disease into the earth in such a 
way that it could not get up and attack the sufferer again. 
Precisely parallel is a Suffolk cure for ague. You must go 
by night alone to a cross-road, and just as the clock strikes 
the midnight hour you must turn yourself about thrice and 
drive a tenpenny nail up to the head into the ground. 
Then walk away backwards from the spot before the clock 
is done striking twelve, and you will miss the ague ; but the 
next person who passes over the nail will catch the malady 
in your stead.” Here it is plainly assumed that the ague of 
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p- 97. Probably the disease was 
supposed to be buried with the cock 
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which the patient is relieved has been left by him nailed 
down into the earth at the cross-road, and we may fairly 
suppose that a similar assumption underlay the Roman cure 
for epilepsy. Further, we seem to be now justified in hold- 
ing that originally, when a Roman dictator sought to stay a 
plague, to restore concord, or to terminate an epidemic 
of madness by knocking a nail into a wall, he was doing for 
the commonwealth exactly what any private man might do 
for an epileptic patient by knocking a nail into the ground 
on the spot where his poor friend had collapsed. In other 
words, he was hammering the plague, the discord, or the 
madness into a hole from which it could not get out to 
afflict the community again." 

Different in principle from the foregoing customs appears 
to be the Loango practice of sticking nails into wooden idols or 
fetishes. The intention of knocking a nail into a worshipful 
image is said to be simply to attract the notice of the deity 
in a forcible manner to the request of his worshipper ; it is like 
pinching a man or running a pin into his leg as a hint that you 
desire to speak with him. Hence in order to be quite sure of 
riveting the god’s attention the nails are sometimes made 
red-hot? Even the most absent-minded deity could hardly 
overlook a petition urged in so importunate a fashion. The 
practice is resorted to in many emergencies. For example, 
when a man has been robbed, he will go and get a priest to 


in the ground. The ancient Hindoos 296 sg.; zd. Part ii. (Oxford, 1892) pp. 


imagined that epilepsy was caused by 
adog-demon. When a boy fell down 
in a fit, his father or other competent 
person used to wrap the sufferer in a 
net, and carry him into the hall, not 
through the door, but through an 
opening made for the purpose in the 
roof. Then taking up some earth in 
the middle of the hall, at the place 
where people gambled, he sprinkled 
the spot with water, cast dice on it, 
and laid the boy on his back on the 
dice. Aftcr that he prayed to the 
dog-demon, saying, ‘‘ Doggy, let him 
loose! Reverence be to thee, barker, 
bender! Doggy, let him loose! Rever- 
ence be to thee, barker, bender!” Sce 
The Grihya Sutras, translated by I. 
Oldenberg, Part i. (Oxford, 1886) pp- 


219 sg., 286 sg. (Sacred Books of the 
Last, vols. xxix. and xxx.). Apparently 
the place where people gambled was 
for some reason supposed to be a spot 
where an epileptic could divest himself 
most readily of his malady. 
connexion of thought is obscure. 

I The analogy of the Roman custom 
to modern superstitious practices has 
becn rightly pointed out by Mr. E. S. 
Hartland (Folk-lore, iv. (1893) pp. 
457,464; Legend of Perseus, ii. 188), 
but I am unable to accept his general 
explanation of thcse and some other 
practices as modes of communion with 
a divinity. 

2 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedt- 
tion an der Loango-Kiiste (Jcna, 1874- 
1575) 01.17.05 
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knock a nail into an idol. The sharp pang naturally exas- 
perates the deity and he seeks to wreak his wrath on the 
thief, who is the real occasion of his suffering. So when the 
thief hears of what has been done, he brings back the stolen 
goods in fear and trembling. Similarly a nail may be 
knocked into an idol for the purpose of making somebody 
fall ill; and if a sick man fancies that his illness is due to 
an enemy who has played him this trick, he will send to the 
priest of the idol and pay him to remove the nail! This 
mode of refreshing the memory and stimulating the activity 
of a supernatural being is not confined to the negroes of 
Loango; it is practised also by French Catholics, as we 
learn from Sir John Rhys. “Some years ago,” he writes, 
“when I was on a visit at the late Ernest Renan’s house at 
Rosmapamon, near Perros-Guirec on the north coast of 
Brittany, our genial host took his friends one day to see some 
of the sights of that neighbourhood. Among other things 
which he showed us was a statue of St. Guirec standing at the 
head ofan opencreek. It was of wood, and altogether a very 
rude work of art, if such it might be called ; but what attracted 
our attention most was the fact that it had innumerable pins 
stuck into it. Weasked M. Renan what the pins meant, 
and his explanation was exceedingly quaint. He said that 
when any young woman in the neighbourhood made up her 
mind that she should marry, she came there and asked the 
saint to provide her with a husband, and to do so without 
undue delay. She had every confidence in the willingness 
and ability of the saint to oblige her, but she was haunted by 
the fear that he might be otherwise engaged and forget her 
request. So she would stick pins into him, and- thus goad 
him, as she fancied, to exert himself on her behalf. This is 


1 A. Bastian, of. cit. ii. 175-178. Back of the Black anws Mind 


Compare Father Campana, ‘‘ Congo, 
Mission Catholique de Landana,” Les 
Missions Catholigues, xxvii. (1895) p- 
93; Notes Analytiques sur les Collec- 
tions Ethnographiques du Musée du 
Congo, i. (Brussels, 1902-1906) pp. 
153, 246; B. H. Mullen, ‘‘ Fetishes 
from lLandana, South-West Africa,” 
Man, v. (1905) pp. 102-104; R. E. 
Dennett, ‘‘ Bavili Notes,” /olk-lore, 
xvi. (1905) pp. 382 sgg. ; id., At the 


(London, 1906), pp. 85 sgg., 91 sgg. 
The Ethnological Museum at Berlin 
possesses a number of rude images 
from Loango and Congo, which are 
thickly studded with nails hammered 
into their bodies. The intention of 
the custom, as explained to me by Pro- 
fessor von Luschan, is to pain the 
fetish and so to refresh his memory, 
lest he should forget to do his duty. 
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why the saint’s statue was full of pins.”* Similarly in Japan 


sufferers from toothache sometimes stick needles into a 
willow-tree, “believing that the pain caused to the tree- 
spirit will force it to exercise its power to cure.” ? 

Thus it would seem that we must distinguish at least 
two uses of nails or pins in their application to spirits and 
spiritual influences. Jn one set of cases the nails act as 
corks or bungs to bottle up and imprison a troublesome 
spirit; in the other set of cases they act as spurs or goads to 
refresh his memory and stimulate his activity. But so far 
as the evidence which I have cited allows us to judge, the 
use of nails as spiritual bungs appears to be commoner than 
their use as mental refreshers. 

1 Sir John Rhys, ‘‘Celtae and 2 Lafcadio Hearn, Glimpses of Un- 


Galli,” Proceedings of the British familiar Japan (London, 1894), ii. 
Academy, it. (1905-1906) pp. 114 sg. 598 sg., note. 
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CHAPTER TI 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF DEMONS 


IN the foregoing chapter the primitive principle of the 
transference of ills to another person, animal, or thing was 
explained and illustrated. A consideration of the means 
taken, in accordance with this principle, to rid individuals of 
their troubles and distresses led us to believe that at Rome 
similar means had been adopted to free the whole com- 
munity, at a single blow of the hammer, from diverse evils 
that afflicted it. I now propose to shew that such attempts 
to dismiss at once the accumulated sorrows of a people are 
by no means rare or exceptional, but that on the contrary 
they have been made in many lands, and that from being 
occasional they tend to become periodic and annual. 

It needs some effort on our part to realise the frame of 
mind which prompts these attempts. Bred in a philosophy 
which strips nature of personality and reduces it to the 
unknown cause of an orderly series of impressions on our 
senses, we find it hard to put ourselves in the place of the 
savage, to whom the same impressions appear in the guise 
of spirits or the handiwork of spirits. For ages the army of 
spirits, once so near, has been receding further and further 
from us, banished by the magic wand of science from hearth 
and home, from ruined cell and ivied tower, from haunted 
glade and lonely mere, from the riven murky cloud that 
belches forth the lightning, and from those fairer clouds that 
pillow the silver moon or fret with flakes of burning red the 
golden eve. The spirits are gone even from their last 
stronghold in the sky, whose blue arch no longer passes, 
except with children, for the screen that hides from mortal 
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eyes the glories of the celestial world. Only in poets’ 
dreams or impassioned flights of oratory is it given to 
catch a glimpse of the last flutter of the standards of 
the retreating host, to hear the beat of their invisible wings, 
the sound of their mocking laughter, or the swell of angel 
music dying away in the distance. Far otherwise is it with 
the savage. To his imagination the world still teems with 
those motley beings whom a more sober philosophy has 
discarded. Fairies and goblins, ghosts and demons, still 
hover about him both waking and sleeping. They dog his 
footsteps, dazzle his senses, enter into him, harass and 
deceive and torment him in a thousand freakish and mis- 
chievous ways. The mishaps that befall him, the losses he 
sustains, the pains he has to endure, he commonly sets 
down, if not to the magic of his enemies, to the spite or 
anger or caprice of the spirits. Their constant presence 
wearies him, their sleepless malignity exasperates him; he 
longs with an unspeakable longing to be rid of them alto- 
gether, and from time to time, driven to bay, his patience 
utterly exhausted, he turns fiercely on his persecutors and 
makes a desperate effort to chase the whole pack of them 
from the land, to clear the air of their swarming multitudes, 
that he may breathe more freely and go on his way un- 
molested, at least for a time. Thus it comes about that the 


endeavour of primitive people to make a clean sweep of all’ 


their troubles generally takes the form of a grand hunting 
out and expulsion of devils or ghosts. They think that 
if they can only shake off these their accursed tormentors, 
they will make a fresh start in life, happy and innocent ; 
the tales of Eden and the old poetic golden age will come 
true again. 

Hence, before we review some examples of these spirit- 
hunts, it may be well to adduce evidence of the deep hold 
which a belief in the omnipresence and malignity of spirits 
has upon the primitive mind. The reader will be better 
able to understand the savage remedy when he has an ink- 
ling of the nature of the evil which it is designed to combat. 
In citing the evidence I shall for the most part reproduce 
the exact words of my authorities lest I should incur the sus- 
picion of deepening unduly the shadows in a gloomy picture. 
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Thus in regard to the aborigines of Australia we are 
told that “the number of supernatural beings, feared if not 
loved, that they acknowledge is exceedingly great ; for not 
only are the heavens peopled with such, but the whole face 
of the country swarms with them ; every thicket, most water- 
ing-places, and all rocky places abound with evil spirits. 
In like manner, every natural phenomenon is believed to be 
the work of demons, none of which seem of a benign nature, 
one and all apparently striving to do all imaginable mischief 
to the poor blackfellow.”* “The negro,” says another writer, 
“is wont to regard the whole world around him as peopled 
with invisible beings, to whom he imputes every misfortune 
that happens to him, and from whose harmful influence he 
seeks to protect himself by all kinds of magic means.” ? 
The Bantu negroes of Western Africa “regard their god as 
the creator of man, plants, animals, and the earth, and they 
hold that having made them, he takes no further interest in 
the affair. But not so the crowd of spirits with which the 
universe is peopled, they take only too much interest, and 
the Bantu wishes they would not and is perpetually saying 
so in his prayers, a large percentage whereof amounts to, 
‘Go away, we don’t want you? ‘Come not into this house, 
this village, or its plantations.’” Almost all these subordin- 
ate spirits are malevolent.? A similar but fuller account of 
the West African creed is given by a German writer, whose 
statements apply particularly to the Ewe-speaking negroes 
of the Slave Coast. He says: “Thus the term fetishism 
denotes the attitude of the Ewes, or of West African negro 
tribes in general, towards magic ; it forms one of the prin- 
cipal constituents of their religion. The other main con- 
stituent is their attitude to the gods, which is properly 
demonolatry. The Ewe names the gods drozvo, that is, 
intermediaries, namely, between a Supreme Being, whom he 
calls Mawu (‘the Unsurpassable’), and mankind. The 
drowo with whom the Ewe has to do, to whom his offerings 


1 A. Oldfield, ‘‘The Aborigines of Zionales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, i. 
Australia,” Transactions of the Ethno- (1888) p. 85. 
logical Society of London, N.S., iii. 
(1865) p. 228. 3 Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in 
2 J. Bittikoffer, “Einiges über die West Africa (London, 1897) pp. 442 
Eingebornen von Liberia,” Juterna- sg. 
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and his respects are paid, are thus subordinate deities, who 
according to the etymological meaning of the word dro are 
conceived as judging, composing disputes, and mediating 
among men. The existence of a Supreme Being is by no 
means unfamiliar to the Ewe; he has his Mawu often in 
his mouth, especially in talking with the missionary, and he 
willingly acknowledges that Mawu created him and the 
gods. But he can only conceive of this Supreme Being on 
the analogy of his own personality and not as omnipresent and 
so forth. It is impossible that this Mawu can trouble himself 
about details in the creation or even about every individual 
man and his petty affairs; what would be the use of the 
many higher and lower spirits with which the world is filled 
before his eyes? The West African perhaps conceives of 
God as transcendant, but not as immanent; a creation he 
possibly apprehends, but not an omnipresent government of 
the world by the Supreme Being. That government is 
carried on by Mawu at a distance by means of the many 
spirits or subordinate gods whom he has created for the 
purpose. . . . A portion of the gods fills the air, wherefore 
the forces and the phenomena of nature are deified as their 
manifestations. The elements are thought to be moved by 
the gods of the air. In the storm and the wind, in thunder 
and lightning the Ewe sees the manifestation of particularly 
powerful gods. In the mysterious roll and roar of the deep 
sea the Ewe, like the negro in general, beholds the sway of 
a very mighty god or of a whole host of gods. Further, the 
earth itself is also the abode of a multitude of spirits or 
gods, who have in it their sphere of activity. They inhabit 
certain great mountains, great hollow trees, caves, rivers, and 
especially woods. In such woods of the gods no timber 
may be felled. Thus the gods fill not only the air and the 
sea, they also walk on earth, on all paths; they lurk under 
the trees, they terrify the lonely wayfarer, they disquiet and 
plague even the sleeper. When the negro rises from the 
stool on which he has been sitting, he never fails to turn it 
upside down, to prevent a spirit from sitting down on it.... 
The spirit-world falls into two main classes: there are 
good and kindly spirits, whose help is eagerly sought by 
offerings ; but there are also gloomy and revengeful spirits, 
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whose approach and influence people eagerly endeavour to 
avert, and against whom all possible means are employed to 
ban them from the houses and villages. The people are 
much more zealous in their devotion to the evil spirits than 
in their devotion to the good. The reason is that the feel- 
ing of fear and the consciousness of guilt are much stronger 
than the emotions of love and gratitude for benefits received. 
Hence the worship of the false gods or spirits among this 
people, and among the West African negro tribes in general, 
is properly speaking a worship of demons or devils.” ? 
Again, a missionary who spent fifteen years among 
the Boloki of the Upper Congo River tells us that “the 
religion of the Boloki has its basis in their fear of those 
numerous invisible spirits which surround them on every 
side, and are constantly trying to compass their sickness, 
misfortune and death; and the Boloki’s sole object in 
practising their religion is to cajole, or appease, cheat, or 
conquer and kill those spirits that trouble them—hence their 
nganga [medicine-men], their rites, their ceremonies and their 
charms. If there were no evil spirits to be circumvented 
there would be no need of their medicine men and their 
charms.”* “The Boloki folk believe they are surrounded by 
spirits which try to thwart them at every twist and turn, and 
to harm them every hour of the day and night. The rivers 
and creeks are crowded with the spirits of their ancestors, 
and the forests and bush are full also of spirits, ever seeking 
to injure the living who are overtaken by night when 
travelling by road or canoe. I never met among them a 
man daring enough to go at night through the forest that 
divided Monsembe from the upper villages, even though a 
large reward was offered. Their invariable reply was: “ There 


1 G. Ziindel, “Land und Volk der 
Eweer auf der Sclavenkiiste in West- 


afrika,” Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft für 


Erdkunde zu Berlin, xii. (1877) pp. 
412-414. Full details as to the re- 
ligious creed of the Ewes, including 
their belief in a Supreme Being (AZazwze), 
are given, to a great extent in the 
words of the natives themselves, by 
the German missionary Jakob Spieth 
in his elaborate and valuable works 
Die Ewe-Stamme (Berlin, 1906) and 


Die Religion der Eweer in Siid-Togo 
(Leipsic, 1911). As to Mawu in 
particular, the meaning of whose name 
is somewhat uncertain, see J. Spieth, 
Die Ewe-Stdémme, pp. 421 sqq.; Die 
Religion der Eweer in Stid-Togo, pp. 
15 $94. 

2 Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘‘ Anthropo- 
logical Notes on the Bangala of the 
Upper Congo River,” Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological! Institute, xl. 


(1910) p. 377. 
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are too many spirits in the bush and forest. The spirits 
which these people dread so much are the smzngold or 
disembodied souls of the dead; the life of the Boloki is 
described as “one long drawn out fear of what the mzngolz 
may next do to them.” These dangerous beings dwell 
everywhere, land and water are full of them; they are ever 
ready to pounce on the living and carry them away or to 
smite them with disease and kill them. Though they are 
invisible to common eyes, the medicine-man can sce them, 
and can cork them up in calabashes or cover them up with 
saucepans; indeed, if it is made worth his while, he can 
even destroy them altogether.” Again, of the Bantu tribes 
of South Africa we read that “nearer than the spirits of 
deceased chiefs or of their own ancestors was a whole host 
of hobgoblins, water sprites, and malevolent demons, who 
met the Bantu turn which way they would. There was no 
beautiful fairyland for them, for all the beings who haunted 
the mountains, the plains, and the rivers were ministers of 
evil. The most feared of these was a large bird that made 
love to women and incited those who returned its affection 
to cause the death of those who did not, and a little mis- 


1 Rev. John H. Weeks, Among 
Congo Cannibals (London, 1913), p. 
261. 

2 Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘‘ Anthropo- 
logical Notes on the Bangala of the 
Upper Congo River,” Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xl. 
(1910) pp. 368, 370. The singular 
form of zingoli is mongoli, “a disem- 
bodied spirit.” Compare zd., Among 
Congo Cannibals (London, 1913), p. 
252; and again zézd. p. 275. But great 
as is the fear of evil spirits among the 
natives of the Congo, their dread of 
witchcraft seems to be still more in- 
tense. See Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘*Notes 
on some Customs of the Lower Congo 
People,” Folk-lore, xx. (1909) pp. 51 
sq.: ** The belief in witchcraft affects 
their lives ina vast number of ways, 
and touches them socially at a hundred 
different points. It regulates their 
actions, modifies their mode of thought 
and speech, controls their conduct to- 
wards each other, causcs cruelty and 
callousness in a people not naturally 
cruel, and sets the various members of 


a family against each other. A man 
may believe any theory he likes about 
creation, about God, and about the 
abode of departed spirits, but he must 
believe in witches and their influence 
for evil, and must in unmistakable 
terms give expression to that belief, or 
be accused of witchcraft himself. .. . 
But for witchcraft no one would die, 
and the earnest longing of all right- 
minded men and women is to clear it 
out of the country by killing every, 
discovered witch. It is an act of self- 
preservation. . . . Belief in witches 
is interwoved into the very fibre of 
every Bantu-speaking man and woman, 
and the person who does not believe 
in them is a monster, a witch, to be 
killed as soon as possible.” Could we 
weigh against cach other the two great 
terrors which beset the minds of savages 
all over the world, it seems probable 
that the dread of witches would be 
found far to outweigh the dread of evil 
spirits. However, it is the fear of evil 
spirits with which we are at prcescnt 
concerned. 
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chievous imp who was also amorously inclined. Many 
instances could be gathered from the records of magistrates’ 
courts in recent years of demented women having admitted 
their acquaintance with these fabulous creatures, as well as 
of whole communities living in terror of them.”! However, 
it would be no doubt a great mistake to imagine that the 
minds of the Bantu, or indeed of any savages, are perpetu- 
ally occupied by a dread of evil spirits;? the savage and 
indeed the civilized man is incapable, at least in his normal 
state, of such excessive preoccupation with a single idea, 
which, if prolonged, could hardly fail to end in insanity. 
Speaking of the spirits which the Indians of Guiana 
attribute to all objects in nature, Sir Everard F. im Thurn 
observes that “the whole world of the Indian swarms with 
these beings. If by a mighty méntal effort we could for a 
moment revert to a similar mental position, we should find 
ourselves everywhere surrounded by a host of possibly hurt- 
ful beings, so many in number that to describe them as 
innumerable would fall ridiculously short of the truth. It is 
not therefore wonderful that the Indian fears to move beyond 
the light of his camp-fire after dark, or, if he is obliged to do 
so, carries a fire-brand with him that he may at least see 
among what enemies he walks; nor is it wonderful that 
occasionally the air round the settlement seems to the Indian 
to grow so full of beings, that a peaiman [sorcerer], who is 
supposed to have the power of temporarily driving them 
away, is employed to effect a general clearance of these 
beings, if only for a time. That is the main belief, of 
the kind that is generally called religious, of the Indians 
of Guiana””® The Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan 
Chaco believe in certain demons which they call £elyzk- 
hama. “The kilytkhama are confined to no particular 


1 G. McCall Theal, Records of South- to find. 
Eastern Africa, vil. (1901) pp. 405 
sg. 
r, On this subject Mr. Dudley Kidd 
has made some judicious observations 
(Savage Childhood, London, 1906, pp. 
13I sg.). He says: ‘*The Kafirs cer- 
tainly do not live in everlasting dread 
of spirits, for the chief part of their 
life is not spent in thinking at all. A 
merrier set of people it would be hard 


They are so easy-going that 
it would seem to them too much burden 
to be for ever thinking of spirits.” 


3 (Sir) E. F. im Thurn, Among the 
Indians of Guiana (London, 1883), 
pp. 356 sg. As to the dread which 
the Brazilian Indians entertain of 
demons, see J. B. von Spix and C. 
F. Ph. von Martius, Rese in Brasilren 
(Munich, 1823-1831), iii. IIOS-ITII. 
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place. Time and distance do not seem to affect them in 
the least. They are held in great awe by the Indian, and 
whithersoever he turns, whether by day or night, but par- 
ticularly at night, he is subject to their malign influences. 
... They live in constant dread of these supernatural beings, 
and if nothing else contributed to make their life miscrable, 
this ever-present dread of the £lyzkhama would be in itself 
quite sufficient to rob it of most of its joy.”* 

Very different from the life of these Indians of the South 
American forests and prairies is the life of the Esquimaux 
on the desolate shores of Labrador; yet they too live in 
like bondage to the evil creatures of their own imagination. 
“ All the affairs of life are supposed to be under the control 
of spirits, each of which rules over a certain element, and all 
of which are under the direction of a greater spirit. Each 
person is supposed to be attended by a special guardian 
who is malignant in character, ever ready to seize upon the 
least occasion to work harm upon the individual whom it 
accompanies. As this is an evil spirit, its good offices and 
assistance can be obtained by propitiation only. The person 
strives to keep the good-will of the evil spirit by offerings of 
food, water, and clothing.” “Besides this class of spirits, 
there are the spirits of the sea, the land, the sky (for be it 
understood that the Eskimo know nothing of the air), the 
winds, the clouds, and everything in nature. Every cove of 
the sea-shore, every point, island, and prominent rock has its 
guardian spirit. All are of the malignant type, and to be 
propitiated only by acceptable offerings from persons who 
desire to visit the locality where it is supposed to reside. 
Of course some of the spirits are more powerful than others, 
and these are more to be dreaded than those able to inflict 
less harm. These minor spirits are under the control of the 
great spirit, whose name is Tung ak. This one great spirit 
is more powerful than all the rest besides. The lesser spirits 
are immediately under his control and ever ready to obey 
his command. The shaman (or conjuror) alone is supposed 
to be able to deal with the Tung ak. While the shaman 
does not profess to be superior to the Tung ak, he is able to 


1 W. Barbrooke Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Land (London, 
IQ911), pp. 118, 119. 
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enlist his assistance and thus be able to control all the 
undertakings his profession may call for. This Tung ak is 
nothing more or less than death, which ever seeks to torment 
and harass the lives of people that their spirits may go to 
dwell with him.” ! 

Brighter at first sight and more pleasing is the mythology 
of the islanders of the Pacific, as the picture of it is drawn 
for us by one who seems to have felt the charm of those 
beliefs which it was his mission to destroy. “ By their rude 
mythology,” he says, “each lovely island was made a sort of 
fairy-land, and the spells of enchantment were thrown over 
its varied scenes. The sentiment of the poet that 


‘Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep, 


was one familiar to their minds ; and it is impossible not to 
feel interested in a people who were accustomed to consider 
themselves surrounded by invisible intelligences, and who 
recognized in the rising sun—the mild and silver moon— 
the shooting star—the meteor’s transient flame—the ocean’s 
roar—the tempest’s blast, or the evening breeze—the move- 
ments of mighty spirits. The mountain’s summit, and the 
fleecy mists that hang upon its brows—the rocky defile— 
the foaming cataract—and the lonely dell—were all regarded 
as the abode or resort of these invisible beings.”” Yet the 
spiritual powers which compassed the life of the islanders on 
every side appear to have been far from friendly to man. 
Speaking of their beliefs touching the souls of the dead, the 
same writer says that the Polynesians “imagined they lived 
in a world of spirits, which surrounded them night and day, 
watching every action of their lives, and ready to avenge the 
slightest neglect or the least disobedience to their injunc- 
tions, as proclaimed by their priests. These dreaded beings 
were seldom thought to resort to the habitations of men on 
errands of benevolence.”* The Tahitians, when they were 
visited by Captain Cook, believed that “sudden deaths and 
all other accidents are effected by the immediate action of 


1 L. M. Turner, “ Ethnology of the 2 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 
Ungava District, Hudson Bay Terri- Second Edition (London, 1832-1836), 
tory,” Eleventh Annual Report of the i. 331. 
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some divinity. If a man only stumble against a stone and 
hurt his toe, they impute it to an Hatooa; so that they may 
be literally said, agreeably to their system, to tread enchanted 
ground.”? “The Maori gods,” says a well-informed writer, 
“were demons, whose evil designs could only be counter- 
acted by powerful spells and charms ; these proving effectual, 
sacrifices and offerings were made to soothe the vanquished 
spirits and appease their wrath.” “The gods in general 
appeared in the whirlwind and lightning, answering their 
votaries in the clap of thunder. The inferior beings made 
themselves visible in the form of lizards, moths, butterflies, 
spiders, and even flies; when they spoke it was in a low 
whistling tone. They were supposed to be so numerous as 
to surround the living in crowds, ket te mua nga wairua 
penei nga wairoa, ‘the spirits throng like mosquitoes, ever 
watching to inflict evil.” ? 

Again, we are informed that the popular religion of the 
Pelew Islanders “has reference to the gods (#aliths) who 
may be useful or harmful to men in all their doings. Their 
imagination peoples the sea, the wood, the earth with numer- 
ous gods, and whatever a man undertakes, be it to catch 
fish or fell a tree, he must first propitiate the deities, or 
rather guard himself against their spiteful anger, which can 
only be done by means of certain spells and incantations. 
The knowledge of these incantations is limited to a very 
few persons, and forms in fact the secret of the arts and 
industries which are plied in the islands. A master of his 
craft is not he who can build a good house or a faultless 
canoe, but he who possesses the golay or magic power to 
ban the tree-gods, that they may not prove hurtful to the 
workmen and to the people who afterwards use the things. 
All these gods of the earth, the woods, the mountains, the 
brooks are very mischievous and dangerous, and most dis- 
€ases are caused by them. Hence the persons who possess 
the magic power are dreaded, frequently employed, and well 
paid ; but in extreme cases they are regarded as sorcerers 
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and treated accordingly. If one of them builds a house for 
somebody and is dissatisfied with his remuneration, he stirs 
up the tree-god to avenge him. So the inhabitants of the 
house he has built fall sick, and if help is not forthcoming 
they die.”* Of the Mortlock Islanders we are told that 
“their imagination peopled the whole of nature with spirits 
and deities, of whom the number was past finding out.” ? 
Speaking of the natives of the Philippine Islands a 
writer observes that “the basis of all the superstitious beliefs 
of the Negritos, what might else be termed their religion, is 
the constant presence of the spirits of the dead near where 
they lived when alive. All places are inhabited by the 
spirits. All adverse circumstances, sickness, failure of crops, 
unsuccessful hunts, are attributed to them.”*® As to the 
Melanesians of New Britain we read that “another deeply 
rooted belief which exercises an extraordinary influence on the 
life and customs of these people is a belief in demons. To 
their thinking the demons, zambaran (a word synonymous 
with ‘poor wretch,’ ‘sufferer’) are spirits entirely perverse, 
deceitful, maleficent, and ceaselessly occupied in injuring us. 
Diseases, death, the perturbations of nature, all unfortunate 
events are imputed to them. The demons exist in legions ; 
they live everywhere, especially in the forests, desert places, 
and the depths of the sea.”* The beliefs and customs of one 
particular tribe of this great island—the Livuans, who 
occupy the eastern coast of the Gazelle Peninsula in New 
Britain—have been described by a Catholic missionary in 
similar terms. “ The distrustful natives,” he tells us, “have 
not attained to a belief in a beneficent, compassionate deity. 
All the more numerous, however, are the evil spirits with 
which they people the universe. These are legion, The 
power which the natives ascribe to these spirits extends not 
merely to the property of mankind but also to life and death. 
The Livuan always believes that he can trace the pernicious 
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influence of these zembaran (devils) on his actions. In his 
conviction, the whole thoughts and endeavours of the evil 
spirits have no other object than to injure men in every 
possible way. This dismal, comfortless superstition weighs 
heavy on the native.”* Again, another writer who lived 
for thirty years among the Melanesians of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, of which New Britain forms part, observes 
that “ we often find the view expressed that the native is a 
being who lives only for the day, without cares of any kind. 
The view is very erroneous, for in fact he leads a life which is 
plagued by cares of all sorts. Amongst the greatest plagues 
of his life is his bottomless superstition. He sees himself 
surrounded at every step by evil spirits and their influences. 
He trusts nobody, for who knows whether his nearest neigh- 
bour, his professedly best friend, is not plotting to bring 
trouble, sickness, and even death on him by means of magic? 
Everywhere he sees snares set for him, everywhere he scents 
treachery and guile. We need not wonder, therefore, that 
mistrust is a leading feature in the character not only of the 
New Britons, but of the Melanesians generally. . . . The 
native is simply not accessible to rational motives. The 
only motive he understands is sorcery on the part of malicious 
men or the influence of evil spirits.” ? 

A Dutch missionary, who spent twenty-five years among 
the natives of Dutch New Guinea, tells us that “in their 
ignorance of a living God the Papuans people earth and 
air, land and sea with mysterious malignant powers, which 
take up their abode in stones and trees or in’ men and 
cause all kinds of misfortunes, especially sickness and death.” * 
Again, speaking of the Bukaua, a tribe of German New 
Guinea, a German missionary writes that “the Bukaua knows 
himself to be surrounded by spirits (balum) at every step. 
An insight into the life and mode of thought of the natives, 


1 P, A. Kleintitschen, Die Kisten- 
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as the latter is expressed especially in their stories, confirms 
this view completely. What wonder that the fear of spirits 
dominates the whole existence of the Bukaua and causes 
him to tremble even in the hour of death? There are spirits 
of the beach, the water, the fields, the forests, spirits that 
reside in the villages and particular places, and a sort of 
vagabonds, who can take up their abode even in lifeless 
things.” Then after describing the demons of the beach, the 
water, and the field, the writer proceeds as follows: “ Of 
forest spirits the number is infinite ; for it is above allin the 
mysterious darkness, the tangled wildernesses of the virgin 
forest that the spirits love to dwell. They hold their meet- 
ings in what are called evil places. They are never bent on 
good. Especially at nightfall the native fancies he hears 
the voice of the spirits in the hum and chirping of the insects 
in the forest. They lure hunting dogs from the trail. They 
make wild boars rabid; in the form of snakes they make 
inroads into human dwellings ; they drive men crazy or into 
fits; they play roguish tricks of all sorts.” 1 

Among the tribes who inhabit the south-eastern coasts 
of New Guinea “a death in a village is the occasion of 
bringing plenty of ghosts to escort their new companion, 
and perhaps fetch some one else. All night the friends of 
the deceased sit up and keep the drums going to drive away 
the spirits. When I was sleeping one night at Hood Bay, 
a party of young men and boys came round with sticks, 
striking the fences and posts of houses all through the 
village. This I found was always done when any one died, 
to drive back the spirits to their own quarters on the 
adjacent mountain tops. But it is the spirits of the inland 
tribes, the aborigines of the country, that the coast tribes 
most fear. The road from the interior to Port Moresby 
passed close to our house, and the natives told us that the 
barking of our English dog at night had frightened the evil 
spirits so effectually that they had had no ghostly visitors 
since we came. I was camping out one night in the bush 
with some coast natives, at a time when a number of the 
natives of the interior were hunting in the neighbourhood ; 


1 Stefan Lehner, ‘“ Bukaua,” in R. Neuhauss’s Deutsch Neu-Guinea, iii. 
(Berlin, 1911) pp. 414-416. 
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noticing that the men with me did not go to sleep, I asked 
if they were afraid of the mountain men. ‘No,’ they replied, 
‘but the whole plain is full of the spirits who come with 
them.” All calamities are attributed to the power and 
malice of these evil spirits. Drought and famine, storm and 
flood, disease and death are all supposed to be brought by 
Sata’ and his hosts. * 

The inhabitants of Timor, an island to the south-west of 
New Guinea, revere the lord of heaven, the sun, the mistress 
of the earth, and the spirits of the dead. “These last dwell, 
some with the mistress of the earth under ground, others on 
graves, Others in stones and springs and woods, some on 
mountains and some in the habitations of their kinsfolk, 
where they take up their abode in the middle of the principal 
post of the house or in copper cymbals, in swords and pikes. 
Others again assume the shape of pigs and deer and bees; 
men who have fallen in battle love especially to turn into 
bees, that they may roam over the earth at will. The 
ghosts who reside with the mistress of the earth are male 
and female, and thcir offspring swarm by myriads in the 
air, so that the people think you cannot stir without striking 
against one of them. According to their whim of the 
moment the ghosts are good or bad.” “ All diseases which 
are not due to infection or transmitted by inheritance are 
ascribed to the mistress of the earth, to the ghosts, and to 
their wicked offspring, who inflict them as punishments for 
insults and injuries, for insufficient food, for the killing of 
deer and of wild pigs, in which the ghosts take up their 
abode temporarily, and also for the sale of cymbals, swords 
and pikes, in which a ghost had settled.”? The natives of 
Amboyna think that “woods, mountains, trees, stones, 
indeed the whole universe, is inhabited by a multitude of 
spirits, of whom many are the souls of the dead.”? In 
Bolang Mongondo, a district of Celebes, “all calamities, great 
and small, of whatever kind, and by whatever name they are 
called, that befall men and animals, villages, gardens and so 

1 W. G. Lawes, “Notes on New Dawan oder West-Timor,” Deutsche 
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forth, are attributed to evil or angry spirits. The superstition 
is indescribably great. The smallest wound, the least indis- 
position, the most trifling adversity in the field, at the fish- 
ing, on a journey or what not, is believed by the natives to 
be traceable to the anger of their ancestors. The super- 
stition cripples every effort to remedy the calamities except 
by sacrifice. There is perhaps no country the inhabitants of 
which know so little about simples as Bolang Mongondo. 
What a native of Bolang Mongondo calls medicine is nothing 
but sacrifice, magic, and talismans. And the method of 
curing a sick man always consists in the use of magic, or in 
the propitiation of angry ancestral spirits by means of 
offerings, or in the banishment of evil spirits. The applica- 
tion of one or other of these three methods depends again 
on the decision of the sorcerer, who plays a great part in 
every case of sickness.” * 

In the island of Bali “all the attention paid to the sick 
has its root solely in the excessive superstition of these 
islanders, which leads them to impute every unpleasantness 
in life, every adversity to the influence of evil spirits or of 
men who are in some way in league with them. The belief 
in witches and wizards is everywhere great in the Indies, but 
perhaps nowhere is it so universal and so strong as in Bali.” ? 
In Java, we are told, it is not merely great shady trees that 
are believed to be the abode of spirits. “ In other places also, 
where the vital energy of nature manifests itself strikingly 
and impressively, a feeling of veneration is stirred, as on the 
sea-shore, in deep woods, on steep mountain sides. All such 
spots are supposed to be the abode of spirits of various 
kinds, whose mighty power is regarded with reverence and 
awe, whose anger is dreaded, and whose favour is hoped for. 
But wherever they dwell, whether in scenes of loveliness 
that move the heart, or in spots that affect the mind with 
fright and horror, the nature and disposition of these spirits 
appear not to differ. They are a source of fear and anxiety 
in the one case just as much asin the other. To none of them 


1 N. P. Wilken en J. A. Schwarz, genootschap, xi. (1867) p. 259. 
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did I ever hear moral qualities ascribed. They are mighty, 
they are potentates, and therefore it is well with him who has 
their favour and ill with him who has it not ; this holds true 
of them all.” “The number of the spirits is innumerable 
and inconceivable. All the phenomena of nature, which we 
trace to fixed laws and constant forces, are supposed by the 
Javanese to be wrought by spirits.” ? 

The natives of the valley of the Barito in Borneo hold 
that “the air is filled with countless aztoes (spirits). Every 
object has such a spirit which watches over it and seeks to 
defend it from danger. It is these spirits especially that 
bring sickness and misfortune on men, and for that reason 
offerings are often made to them and also to the powerful 
Sangsangs (angels), whereas the supreme God, the original 
fountain of all good, is neglected.”? Of the Battas or Bataks 
of Sumatra we are told that “the key-note of their religious 
mood is fear of the unknown powers, a childish feeling of 
dependence, the outcome of a belief in supernatural influences 
to which man is constantly exposed, in wonders and witch- 
craft, which hamper his free action. They feel themselves 
continually surrounded by unseen beings and dependent on 
them for everything.” “Every misfortune bespeaks the ill- 
will of the hostile spirits. The whole world is a meeting- 
place of demons, and most of the phenomena of nature 
are an expression of their power. The only means of 
remedying or counteracting their baleful influence is to 
drive away the spirits by means of certain words, as well 
as by the use of amulets and the offering of sacrifices 
to the guardian spirits.”"* To the same effect another 
authority on the religion of the Battas remarks that “the 
common man has only a very dim and misty notion of 
his triune god, and troubles himself far more about the 
legions of spirits which people the whole world around 
him, and against which he must always be protected by 
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magic spells”! Again, speaking of the same people, 
a Dutch missionary observes that “if there is still any 
adherent of Rousseau’s superficial theories about the idyllic- 
ally happy and careless life of people ‘in a state of nature,’ 
he ought to come and spend a little time among the Bataks 
and keep his eyes and ears open. He would soon be con- 
vinced of the hollowness and falsehood of these phrases and 
would learn to feel a deep compassion for human beings 
living in perpetual fear of evil spirits.” ? 

The religion of the Nicobar Islanders “is an undisguised 
animism, and the whole of their very frequent and elaborate 
ceremonies and festivals are aimed at exorcising and scaring 
spirits (‘devils, as they have been taught to call them). 
Fear of spirits and ghosts (zw) is the guide to all ceremonies, 
and the life of the people is very largely taken up with 
ceremonials and feasts of all kinds. These are usually held 
at night,.and whether directly religious or merely convivial, 
seem all to have an origin in the overmastering fear of spirits 
that possesses the Nicobarese. It has so far proved ineradic- 
able, for two centuries of varied and almost continuous 
missionary effort has had no appreciable effect on it.” ? 
The Mantras, an aboriginal race of the Malay Peninsula, 
“find or put a spirit everywhere, in the air they breathe, in 
the land they cultivate, in the forests they inhabit, in the 
trees they cut down, in the caves of the rocks. According 
to them, the demon is the cause of everything that turns out 
ill. If they are sick, a demon is at the bottom of it; if an 
accident happens, it is still the spirit who is at work ; there- 
upon the demon takes the name of the particular evil of 
which he is supposed to be the cause. Hence the demon 
being assumed as the author of every ill, all their, supersti- 
tions resolve themselves into enchantments and spells to 
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appease the evil spirit, to render mild and tractable the 
fiercest beasts?” ! To the mind of the Kamtchatkan every 
corner of earth and heaven seemed full of spirits, whom he 
revered and dreaded more than God.’ 

In India from the earliest times down to the present day 
the real religion of the common folk appears always to have 
been a belief in a vast multitude of spirits, of whom many, 
if not most, are mischievous and harmful. As in Europe 
beneath a superficial layer of Christianity a faith in magic 
and witchcraft, in ghosts and goblins has always survived 
and even flourished among the weak and ignorant, so it has 
been and so it is in the East. Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Islam may come and go, but the belief in magic and demons 
remains unshaken through them all, and, if we may judge 
of the future from the past, is likely to survive the rise 
and fall of other historical religions. For the great faiths 
of the world, just in so far as they are the outcome of 
superior intelligence, of purer morality, of extraordinary 
fervour of aspiration after the ideal, fail to touch and move 
the common man. They make claims upon his intellect 
and his heart to which neither the one nor the other is 
capable of responding. The philosophy they teach is too 
abstract, the morality they inculcate too exalted for him. 
The keener minds embrace the new philosophy, the more 
generous spirits are fired by the new morality ; and as the 
world is led by such men, their faith sooner or later becomes 
the professed faith of the multitude. Yet with the common 
herd, who compose the great bulk of every people, the new 
religion is accepted only in outward show, because it is 
impressed upon them by their natural leaders whom they 
cannot choose but follow. They yield a dull assent to 
it with their lips, but in their heart they never really 
abandon their old superstitions; in these they cherish a 
faith such as they cannot repose in the creed which they 
nominally profess; and to these, in the trials and emer- 
gencies of life, they have recourse as to infallible remedies, 
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when the promises of the higher faith have failed them, 
as indeed such promises are apt to do.! 

To establish for India in particular the truth of the pro- 
positions which I have just advanced, it may be enough to 
cite the evidence of two writers of high authority, one 
of whom deals with the most ancient form of Indian religion 
known to us, while the other describes the popular religion 
of the Hindoos at the present day. “ According to the 
creed of the Vedic ages,” says Professor Oldenberg, “the 
whole world in which man lives is animated. Sky and 
earth, mountain, forest, trees and beasts, the earthly water 
and the heavenly water of the clouds,—all is filled with 
living spiritual beings, who are either friendly or hostile to 
mankind. Unseen or embodied in visible form, hosts of 
spirits surround and hover about human habitations, — 
bestial or misshapen goblins, souls of dead friends and souls 
of foes, sometimes as kindly guardians, oftener as mischief- 
makers, bringing disease and misfortune, sucking the blood 
and strength of the living. A soul is attributed even to the 
object fashioned by human hands, whose functions are felt 
to be friendly or hostile. The warrior pays his devotion to 
the divine war-chariot, the divine arrow, the drum; the 
ploughman to the ploughshare; the gambler to the dice; 
the sacrificer, about whom naturally we have the most exact 
information, reveres the stone that presses out the juice of 
the Soma, the straw on which the gods recline, the post to 
which the sacrificial victim is bound, and the divine doors 


1 We may compare the instructive 
remarks made by Mr. W. E. Maxwell 
on the stratification of religious beliefs 
among the Malays (‘‘ The Folk-lore of 
the Malays,” Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
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ourtask. There yet remain the power- 
ful influences of the still earlier indi- 
genous faith to be noted and accounted 


for. Just as the Buddhists of Ceylon 
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not to the consolations offered by the 
creed of Buddha, but to the propitia- 
tion of the demons feared and rever- 
enced by their early progenitors, and 
just as the Burmese and Talaings, 
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the whole of the Waz superstition, so 
among the Malays, in spite of centuries 
which have passed since the establish- 
ment of an alien worship, the Muham- 
medan peasant may be found invoking 
the protection of Hindu gods against 
the spirits of evil with which his primi- 
tive faith has peopled all natural 
objects.” 
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through which the gods come forth to enjoy the sacrifice. 
At one time the beings in whose presence man feels himself 
are regarded by him as really endowed with souls; at 
another time, in harmony with a more advanced conception 
of the world, they are imagined as substances or fluids 
invested with beneficent or maleficent propertics: belief 
oscillates to and fro between the one mode of thought and 
the other. The art of turning to account the operations of 
these animated beings, the play of these substances and 
forces, is magic rather than worship in the proper sense 
of the word. The foundations of this faith and of this 
magic are an inheritance from the remotest past, from a 
period, to put it shortly, of shamanistic faith in spirits 
and souls, of shamanistic magic. Such a period has been 
passed through by the forefathers of the Indo-Germanic race 
as well as by other peoples.” ! 

Coming down to the Hindoos of the present day, we Demons 
find that their attitude towards the spiritual world is emia 
described as follows by Professor Monier Williams. “The 
plain fact undoubtedly is that the great majority of the 
inhabitants of India are, from the cradle to the burning- 
ground, victims of a form of mental disease which is best 
expressed by the term demonophobia. They are haunted 
and oppressed by a perpetual dread of demons. They are 
firmly convinced that evil spirits of all kinds, from malignant 
fiends to merely mischievous imps and elves, are ever on the 
watch to harm, harass, and torment them, to cause plague, 
sickness, famine, and disaster, to impede, injure, and mar 
every good work”? Elsewhere the same writer has ex- 
pressed the same view somewhat more fully. “In fact,” he 
says, “a belief in every kind of demoniacal influence has 
always been from the earliest times an essential ingredient in 
Hindu religious thought. The idea probably had its origin 
in the supposed peopling of the air by spiritual beings— 
the personifications or companions of storm and tempest. 
Certainly no one who has ever been brought into close 
contact with the Hindus in their own country can doubt the 


1 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des and Life in India (London, 1883), pp. 
Veda (Berlin, 1894), pp. 39 sg. 210 5g. 
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fact that the worship of at least nincty per cent. of the 
people of India in the present day is a worship of fear. 
Not that the existence of good deities presided over by one 
Supreme Being is doubted; but that these deities are 
believed to be too absolutely good to need propitiation ; 
just as in ancient histories of the Slav races, we are told 
that they believed in a white god and a black god, but paid 
adoration to the last alone, having, as they supposed, 
nothing to apprehend from the beneficence of the first 
or white deity. The simple truth is that evil of all 
kinds, difficulties, dangers and disasters, famines, diseases, 
pestilences and death, are thought by an ordinary Hindu 
to proceed from demons, or, more properly speaking, from 
devils, and from devils alone. These malignant beings 
are held, as we have seen, to possess varying degrees of 
rank, power, and malevolence. Some aim at destroying 
the entire world, and threaten the sovereignty of the 
gods themselves. Some delight in killing men, women, 
and children, out of a mere thirst for human blood. Some 
take a mere mischievous pleasure in tormenting, or revel in 
the infliction of sickness, injury, and misfortune. All make 
it their business to mar or impede the progress of good 
works and useful undertakings.” ! 

It would be easy but tedious to illustrate in detail this 
general account of the dread of demons which prevails 
among the inhabitants of India at the present day. A very 
few particular statements must suffice. Thus, we are told 
that the Oraons, a Dravidian race in Bengal, “ acknowledge 
a Supreme God, adored as Dharmi or Dharmesh, the Holy 
One, who is manifest in the sun, and they regard Dharmesh 
as a perfectly pure, beneficent being, who created us and 
would in his goodness and mercy preserve us, but that his 
benevolent designs are thwarted by malignant spirits whom 
mortals must propitiate, as Dharmesh cannot or does not 
interfere, if the spirit of evil once fastens upon us. It 
is, therefore, of no use to pray to Dharmesh or to offer 


1 Monier Williams, of. cit. pp. 230 by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, Zhe Hima- 
sg. The views here expressed by the Jayan Districts of the North-Western 
late Professor Monier Williams are Provinces of India, ii. (Allahabad, 
confirmed from personal knowledge 1884) p. 840. 
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sacrifices to him; so though acknowledged, recognised, and 
reverenced, he is neglected, whilst the malignant spirits are 
adored.” Again, it is said of these Oraons that, “as the 
sole object of their religious ceremonies is the propitiation of 
the demons who are ever thwarting the benevolent intentions 
of Dharmesh, they have no notion of a service of thanks- 
giving.” Once more, after giving a list of Oraon demons, 
the same writer goes on: “ Besides this superstitious dread 
of the spirits above named, the Oraon’s imagination trem- 
blingly wanders in a world of ghosts. Every rock, road, 
river, and grove is haunted.”* Again, a missionary who 
spent many years among the Kacharis of Assam tells 
us that “the religion of the Kachari race is distinctly of the 
type commonly known as ‘animistic’ and its underlying prin- 
ciple is characteristically one of fear or dread. The statement 
Timor fecit deos certainly holds good of this people in its widest 
and strictest sense; and their religion thus stands in very 
marked, not to say violent, contrast with the teaching of the 
Faith in Christ. In the typical Kachari village as a rule 
neither idol nor place of worship is to be found; but to the 
Kachari mind and imagination earth, air, and sky are alike 
peopled with a vast number of invisible spiritual beings, 
known usually as J7Zodaz, all possessing powers and faculties 
far greater than those of man, and almost invariably inclined 
to use these powers for malignant and malevolent, rather 
than benevolent, purposes. In a certain stage of moral and 
spiritual development men are undoubtedly influenced far 
more by what they fear than by what they love; and this 
truth certainly applies to the Kachari race in the most 
unqualified way.”? Again, the Siyins, who inhabit the Chin 
Hills of north-eastern India, on the borders of Burma, 
“say that there is no Supreme God and no other world save 
this, which is full of evil spirits who inhabit the fields, infest 
the houses, and haunt the jungles. These spirits must be 
propitiated or bribed to refrain from doing the particular harm 
of which each is capable, for one can destroy crops, another 
can make women barren, and a third cause a lizard to enter 


1 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethno- 2 Rev. S. Endle, Zhe Kacharis 
logy of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), pp. (London, 1911), p. 33. 
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the stomach and devour the bowels.” ! “Like most moun- 
taincers, the people of Sikhim and the Tibetans are thorough- 
going demon-worshippers. In every nook, path, big trec, 
rock, spring, waterfall and lake there lurks a devil; for which 
reason few individuals will venture out alone after dark. 
The sky, the ground, the house, the field, the country have 
each their special demons, and sickness is always attributed 
to malign demoniacal influence.”* “Even the purest of all 
the Lamaist sects—the Ge-lug-pa—are thorough- paced 
devil-worshippers, and value Buddhism chiefly because it 
gives them the whip-hand over the devils which everywhere 
vex humanity with disease and disaster, and whose ferocity 
weighs heavily on all.” The Lushais of Assam believe in 
a beneficent spirit named Pathian, who made everything but 
troubles himself very little about men. Far more important 
in ordinary life are the numerous demons (uaz), who inhabit 
every stream, mountain, and forest, and are all malignant. 
To their agency are ascribed all the illnesses and misfortunes 
that afflict humanity, and a Lushai’s whole life is spent in 
propitiating them. It is the sorcerer (puzthzam) who knows 
what demon is causing any particular trouble, and it is he 
who can prescribe the sort of sacrifice which will appease 
the wrath of the fiend. Every form of sickness is set down 
to the influence of some demon or other, and ail the tales 
about these spiritual foes begin or end with the recurrent 
phrase, “There was much sickness in our village” * In 
Travancore “the minor superstitions connected with demon- 
worship are well-nigh innumerable ; they enter into all the 
feelings, and are associated with the whole life of these people. 
Every disease, accident, or misfortune is attributed to the 
agency of the devils, and great caution is exercised to avoid 
arousing their fury.” ® 

With regard to the inhabitants of Ceylon we are told 
that “the fiends which they conceive to be hovering around 


1 Bertram S. Carey and H. N. 
Tuck, Zhe Chin Hills, i. (Rangoon, 
1390) p. 196. 
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them are without number. Every disease or trouble that 
assails them is produced by the immediate agency of the 
demons sent to punish them: while, on the other hand, 
every blessing or success comes directly from the hands 
of the beneficent and supreme God. To screen themselves 
from the power of the inferior deities, who are all repre- 
sented as wicked spirits, and whose power is by no means 
irresistible, they wear amulets of various descriptions ; and 
employ a variety of charms and spells to ward off the 
influence of witchcraft and enchantments by which they 
think themselves beset on all sides.” “It is probable that, 
by degrees, intercourse with Europeans will entirely do away 
these superstitious fears, as the Cinglese of the towns 
have already made considerable progress in subduing their 
gloomy apprehensions. Not so the poor wretched peasants 
who inhabit the more mountainous parts of the country, and 
live at a distance from our settlements. These unhappy 
people have never for a moment their minds free from 
the terror of those demons who seem perpetually to hover 
around them. Their imaginations are so disturbed by such 
ideas that it is not uncommon to see many driven to mad- 
ness from this cause. Several Cinglese lunatics have fallen 
under my own observation; and upon inquiring into the 
circumstances which had deprived them of their reason, 
I universally found that their wretched state was to be 
traced solely to the excess of their superstitious fears. The 
spirits of the wicked subordinate demons are the chief 
objects of fear among the Ceylonese; and impress their 
minds with much more awe than the more powerful divini- 
ties who dispense blessings among them. They indeed 
think that their country is in a particular manner delivered 
over to the dominion of evil spirits.” 1 

In Eastern as well as Southern Asia the same view 
of nature as pervaded by a multitude of spirits, mostly 
mischievous and malignant, has survived the nominal 
establishment of a higher faith. “In spite of their long 
conversion, their sincere belief in, and their pure form of, 
Buddhism, which expressly repudiates and forbids such 


1 R. Percival, Account of the Island of Ceylon, Second Edition (London, 
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worship, the Burmans and Taleins (or Mons) have in a 
great measure kept their ancient spirit or demon worship. 
With the Taleins this is more especially the case. Indeed, 
with the country population of Pegu the worship, or it 
should rather be said the propitiation, of the ‘nats’ or 
spirits, enters into every act of their ordinary life, and 
Buddha’s doctrine seems kept for sacred days and their 
visits to the kyoung (monastery) or to the pagoda.”! Or, 
as another writer puts it, “the propitiating of the nats is 
a question of daily concern to the lower class Burman, 
while the worship at the pagoda is only thought of once 
a week. For the nat may prove destructive and hostile at 
any time, whereas the acquisition of oothoh [merit] at the 
pagoda is a thing which may be set about in a business-like 
way, and at proper and convenient seasons.”? But the term 
worship, we are informed, hardly conveys a proper notion of 
the attitude of the Burmese towards the nats or spirits. 
“Even the Karens and Kachins, who have no other form of 
belief, do not regard them otherwise than as malevolent 
beings who must be looked up to with fear, and propitiated 
by regular offerings. They do not want to have anything 
to do with the nats; all they seek is to be let alone. The 
bamboo pipes of spirit, the bones of sacrificial animals, 
the hatchets, swords, spears, bows and arrows that line 
the way to a Kachin village, are placed there not with 
the idea of attracting the spirits, but of preventing them 
from coming right among the houses in search of their 
requirements. If they want to drink, the rice spirit has 
been poured out, and the bamboo stoup is there in evidence 
of the libation; the blood-stained skulls of oxen, pigs, 
and the feathers of fowls show that there has been no 
stint of meat offerings; should the nats wax quarrelsome, 
and wish to fight, there are the axes and dahs with which to 
commence the fray. Only let them be grateful, and leave 
their trembling worshippers in peace and quietness.” ® 


1 Ç. J. F. S. Forbes, British Burma 3 Shway Yoe, of. cit. i. 278. “To 

(London, 1878), pp. 221 59. the Burman,” says A. Bastian, “the 

whole world is filled with nats. 

2 Shway Yoe, Tke Burman, his Mountains, rivers, waters, the earth, 
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Similarly the Lao or Laosians of Siam, though they are 


Demons 


nominally Buddhists, and have monks and pagodas with i” Siam. 


images of Buddha, are said to pay more respect to spirits or 
demons than to these idols.’ “The desire to propitiate the 
good spirits and to exorcise the bad ones is the prevailing 
influence upon the life of a Laosian. With pees [evil 
spirits] to right of him, to left of him, in front of him, 
behind him, all round him, his mind is haunted with a 
perpetual desire to ‘make terms with them, and to ensure 
the assistance of the great Buddha, so that he may pre- 
serve both body and soul from the hands of the spirits.” ? 
“Independently of the demons who are in hell, the 
Siamese recognise another sort of devils diffused in the 
air: they call them fz; these are, they say, the demons 
who do harm to men and who appear sometimes in horrible 
shapes. They put down to the account of these malign 
spirits all the calamities which happen in the world. If a 
mother has lost a child, it is a č who has done the ill turn ; 
if a sick man is given over, it is a pAz that is at the bottom 
of it. To appease him, they invoke him and make him 
offerings which they hang up in desert places.”* As to the 
Thay, a widely spread race of Indo-China,* a French 
missionary writes as follows: “It may be said that the 
Thay lives in constant intercourse with the invisible world. 
There is hardly an act of his life which is not regulated by 
some religious belief. There are two worships, the worship 
of the spirits and the worship of the dead, which, however, 
are scarcely distinguishable from each other, since the dead 
become spirits by the mere fact of their death. His simple 
imagination represents to him the world of spirits as a sort 
of double of the state of things here below. At the summit 
is Po Then, the father of the empyrean. Below him are the 
Then—Then Bun, Then Kum, Then Kom, of whom the 
chief is Then Luong, ‘the great Then.’ The dead go and 
cultivate his rice-fields in heaven and clear his mountains, 
just as they did their own in their life on earth. He has to 


1 Mgr. Pallegoix, Description du 3 Mer. Bruguière, in Annales de 
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wife a goddess Me Bau. Besides these heavenly spirits, the 
Thay reckons a multitude of others under the name of phi. 
His science being not very extensive, many things seem 
extraordinary to him. If he cannot explain a certain natural 
phenomenon, his perplexity does not last long. It is the 
work of a phz, he says, and his priests take care not to 
dissuade him. Hence he sees spirits everywhere. There 
are phi on the steep mountains, in the deep woods, the phz 
baz who, by night on the mountain, imitate the rain and the 
storms and leave no trace of their passage. If they shew 
themselves, they appear in the form of gigantic animals and 
cause terrible stomach troubles, such as diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and soon. ... The large animals of the forest, wild oxen 
and buffaloes, rhinoceroses, elephants, and so on, have their 
guardian spirits. Hence the prudent hunter learns at the 
outset to exorcise them in order that, when he has killed 
these animals, he may be able to cut them up and eat their 
flesh without having to fear the vengeance of their invisible 
guardian. Spirits also guard the clearings whither the deer 
come by night to drink. The hunter should sacrifice a fowl 
to them from time to time, if he would bring down his game 
with ease. The gun itself has a spirit who looks to it that 
the powder explodes. In short, the Thay cannot take a 
single step without meeting a spirit on the path.”* “Thus 
the life of the Thay seems regulated down to its smallest 
details by custom founded on his belief in the spirits. Spirits 
perpetually watch him, ready to punish his negligences, and 
he is afraid. Fear is not only for him the beginning of 
wisdom, it is the whole of his wisdom. Love has only 
a very moderate place in it. Even the respect in which he 
holds his dead, and the honours which he pays them on 
various occasions, seem to be dominated by a superstitious 
fear. It seems that the sacrifices which he offers to them 
aim rather at averting from himself the evils which he 
dreads than at honouring worthily the memory of his 
deceased kinsfolk and at paying them the tribute of his 
affection and gratitude. Once they sleep their last sleep 
yonder in the shadow of the great trees of the forest, none 
goes to shed a tear and murmur a prayer on their grave. 
1 A. Bourlet, “ Les Thay,” Anthropos, ii. (1907) p. 619. 
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Nothing but calamity suffices to rescue them from the 


oblivion into which they had fallen in the memory of the 
1 


living.” 

“The dogma, prevailing in China from the earliest times, 
that the universe is filled in all its parts with sez and kwei, 
naturally implies that devils and demons must also swarm 
about the homes of men in numbers inestimable. It is, in 
fact, an axiom which constantly comes out in conversing 
with the people, that they haunt every frequented and lonely 
spot, and that no place exists where man is safe from 
them.”2 “The worship and propitiation of the gods, which 
is the main part of China’s religion, has no higher purpose 
than that of inducing the gods to protect man against the 
world of evil, or, by descending among men, to drive spectres 
away by their intimidating presence. This cult implies in- 
vocation of happiness; but as happiness merely means 
absence of misfortune which the spectres cause, such a cult 
is tantamount to the disarming of spectres by means of the 
gods. . . . Taoism may then actually be defined as Exorcis- 
ing Polytheism, a cult of the gods with which Eastern 
Asiatic imagination has filled the universe, connected with 
a highly developed system of magic, consisting for a great 
part in exorcism. This cult and magic is, of course, prin- 
cipally in the hands of priests. But, besides, the lay world, 
enslaved to the intense belief in the perilous omnipresence 
of spectres, is engaged every day in a restless defensive and 
offensive war against those beings.” ° 

In Corea, “among the reasons which render the shaman 
a necessity are these. In Korean belief, earth, air, and sea 
are peopled by demons. They haunt every umbrageous 
tree, shady ravine, crystal spring, and mountain crest. On 
green hill-slopes, in peaceful agricultural valleys, in grassy 
dells, on wooded uplands, by lake and stream, by road and 
river, in north, south, east, and west, they abound, making 


1 A. Bourlet, of. cit. p. 632. 

2 J. J. M. de Groot, Zhe Religious 
System of China, v. (Leyden, 1907) 
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malignant sport of human destinies. They are on every 
roof, ceiling, fireplace, kang and beam. They fill the 
chimney, the shed, the living-room, the kitchen—they are 
on every shelf and jar. In thousands they waylay the 
traveller as he leaves his home, beside. him, behind him, 
dancing in front of him, whirring over his head, crying out 
upon him from earth, air, and water. They are numbered 
by ¢housands of billions, and it has been well said that their 
ubiquity is an unholy travesty of the Divine Omnipresence. 
This belief, and it seems to be the only one he has, keeps 
the Korean in a perpetual state of nervous apprchension, it 
surrounds him with indefinite terrors, and it may truly be 
said of him that he ‘ passes the time of his sojourning here 
in fear. Every Korean home is subject to demons, here, 
there, and everywhere. They touch the Korean at every 
point in life, making his well-being depend on a continual 
series of acts of propitiation, and they avenge every omission 
with merciless severity, keeping him under this yoke of 
bondage from birth to death.” “Koreans attribute every 
ill by which they are afflicted to demoniacal influence. Bad 
luck in any transaction, official malevolence, illness, whether 
sudden or prolonged, pecuniary misfortune, and loss of 
power or position, are due to the malignity of demons. It 
is over such evils that the Paz-su [shaman] is supposed to 
have power, and to be able to terminate them by magical 
rites, he being possessed by a powerful demon, whose 
strength he is able to wield.” * 

Of the nomadic Koryaks of north-eastern Asia it is said 
that “all their religious customs have only reference to the 
evil spirits of the earth. Their religion is thus a cunning 
diplomacy or negotiation with these spirits in order, as far 
as possible, to deter them from actions which would be 
injurious to men. Everywhere, on every mountain, in the 
sea, by the rivers, in the forest, and on the plains their 
fancy sees demons lurking, whom they picture to themselves 
as purely malignant and very greedy. Hence the frequent 
offerings by which they seek to satisfy the greed of these 


1 Mrs. Bishop (Isabella L. Bird), the liberty of changing the writer’s 
Korea and her Neighbours (London, ‘‘daemon” and “‘daemoniacal ” into 
1898), ii. 227 sg., 229. I have taken « demon ” and ‘* demoniacal,” 
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insatiable beings, and to redeem that which they value and 
hold dear. Those of the people who are believed to be able 
to divine most easily the wishes of the evil ones and who 
enjoy their favour to a certain extent are called shamans, 
and the religious ceremonies which they perform are 
shamanism. In every case the shamans must give their 
advice as to how the devils are to be got rid of, and must 
reveal the wishes of the demons.”’ As to these demons of 
the carth, who infest the Koryaks, we are told that “ when 
visiting the houses to cause diseases and to kill people, they 
enter from under ground, through the hearth-fire, and return 
the same way. It happens at times that they steal people, 
and carry them away. They are invisible to human beings, 
and are capable of changing their size. They are sometimes 
so numerous in houses, that they sit on the people, and fill 
up all corners. With hammers and axes they knock people 
over their heads, thus causing headaches. They bite, and 
cause swellings. They shọot invisible arrows, which stick 
in the body, causing death, if a shaman does not pull them 
out in time. The £alau [demons] tear out pieces of flesh 
from people, thus causing sores and wounds to form on their 
bodies.” ? 

The Gilyaks of the Amoor valley in eastern Asia believe 
that besides the gods “there are evil supernatural beings 
who do him harm. They are devils, called mk, kinr. 
These beings appear in the most varied forms and are dis- 
tinguished according to the degree of their harmfulness. 
They appear now in the form of a Gilyak, now in the form 
of an animal, from a bear down to a toad and a lizard. 
They exist on the land and in the sea, under the earth 
and in the sky. Some of them form special tribes of 
treacherous beings whose essential nature it is to be 
destructive. Others are isolated individuals, ruined beings, 
‘lost sons’ of families of beneficent beings, who are 
exceptional in their hostility to man. The former class 
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are naturally the most dangerous. Some are wholly 
occupied in robbing the Gilyak on the road (the spirits of 
loss—gerniwuch-en) ; others empty his barns, his traps, his 
pitfalls, and so on; lastly there are such also, the most 
dreadful of all, who lie in wait for his life and bring sickness 
and death. Were there no such beings, men would not die. 
A natural death is impossible. Death is the result of the 
wiles of these treacherous beings.” ! 
Demons In the more westerly parts of the old world the same 
Pe orlania belief in the omnipresence and mischievous power of spirits 
and has prevailed from antiquity to the present day. If we may 
Assyria judge from the fragments of their literature which have been 
deciphered, few people seem to have suffered more from the 
persistent assaults of demons than the ancient Babylonians 
and Assyrians, and the evil spirits that preyed on them were 
of a peculiarly cruel and malignant sort; even the gods 
themselves were not exempt from their attacks. These 
baleful beings lurked in solitary places, in graves, in the 
shadow of ruins and on the tops of mountains. They dwelt 
in the wilderness, in the holes and dens of the earth, they 
issued from the lower parts of the ground. Nothing could 
resist them in heaven above, nothing could withstand them 
on earth below. They roamed the streets, they leaped from 
house to house. The high and thick fences they penetrated 
like a flood, the door could not stay them, nor the bolt make 
them turn back. They glided through the door like a 
serpent, they pierced through the planks like the wind. 
There was no place, however small, which they could not 
invade, none so large that they could not fill. And their 
wickedness was equal to their power. “They are wicked, 
they are wicked,” says an incantation. No prayers could 
move them, no supplications could make them relent ; for 
they knew no pity, they hearkened not to reason, they knew 
no troth. To them all manner of evil was ascribed. Their 
presence was felt not only in the terrible winds that swept 
the land, in the fevers bred of the marshes, and in the 
diseases engendered by the damp heat of summer. All 
the petty annoyances of life—a sudden fall, an unlucky 
1 I. Sternberg, “Die Religion der Giljaken,” Archiv fiir Religionswis- 
senschaft, viii. (1905) pp. 460 sg. 
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word, a headache, a paltry quarrel—were set down to the 
agency of fiends; and all the fierce emotions that rend the 
mind—love, hate, jealousy, and madness—were equally 
the work of these invisible tormentors. Men and women 
stood in constant danger of them. They tore the wife from 
the bosom of her husband, the son from the knees of his 
father. They ate the flesh and drank the blood of men, 
they prevented them from sleeping or taking food, and to 
adopt a metaphor from one of the texts, “they ground the 
country like flour.” Almost every part of the human frame 
was menaced by a special fiend. One demon assailed the 
head, another the neck, another the hips, and soon. They 
bound a man’s hands, they fettered his feet, they spat poison 
and gallon him. Day and night must he wander without 
rest; sighs and lamentations were his food. They attacked 
even the animals. They drove doves from their dovecotes, 
and swallows from their nests; they smote the bull and the 
ass. They pursued the cattle to their stalls: they lodged 
with the horses in the stable: they caused the she-ass to 
miscarry, and the young ass at its mother’s dugs to pine 
away. Even lifeless things could be possessed by them ; for 
there were demons that rushed against houses and took 
walls by storm, that shut themselves up in doors, and hid 
themselves under bolts. Indeed they threatened the whole 
world with destruction, and there was none that could deliver 
from them save only the mighty god Marduk." 

In the opinion of the ancient Egyptians “there were 
good spirits as well as bad, but the Book of the Dead 
practically ignores the former, and its magical formulae were 
directed entirely against the operations of evil spirits. Though 
naturally of a gay and light-hearted disposition, the Egyptian 
must have lived in a perpetual state of fear of spirits of all 
kinds, spirits of calamity, disease, and sickness, spirits of 
angry gods and ancestors, and above all the spirit of Death. 
His imagination filled the world with spirits, whose acts 


1 M. Jastrow, Zhe Religion of 27-30, 34; E. Schrader, Die Keil- 
Babylonia and Assyria (Boston, 1898), inschriften und das Alte Testament, 
pp. 260 599.3 id., Die Religion Baby- Dritte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von 
loniens und Assyriens, i. (Giessen, H. Zimmern und H. Winckler (Bcrlin, 
1995) pp. 278 sgg.; C. Fossey, La 1902), pp. 458 sgg. 

Magie Assyrienne (Paris, 1902), pp. 
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seemed to him to be generally malevolent, and his magical 
and religious literature and his amulets testify to the very 
real terror with which he regarded his future existence in the 
world of spirits. Escape from such spirits was impossible, 
for they could not die.”* In modern Egypt the jinn, a 
class of spiritual beings intermediate between angels and 
men, are believed to pervade the solid matter of the earth as 
well as the firmament, and they inhabit rivers, ruined houses, 
wells, baths, ovens, and so forth. So thickly do they swarm 
that in pouring water or other liquids on the ground an 
Egyptian will commonly exclaim or mutter “ Destoor!” 
thereby asking the permission or craving the pardon of any 
jinn who might chance to be there, and who might other- 
wise resent being suddenly soused with water or unsavoury 
fluids. So too when people light a fire, let down a bucket 
into a well, or perform other necessary functions, they will 
say “ Permission!” or “Permission, ye blessed!”* Again, 
in Egypt it is not considered proper to sweep out a house 
at night, lest in doing so you should knock against a jinnee, 
who might avenge the insult.’ 

The earliest of the Greek philosophers, Thales, held that 
the world is full of gods or spirits ;* and the same primitive 
creed was expounded by one of the latest pagan thinkers of 
antiquity. Porphyry declared that demons appeared in the 
likeness of animals, that every house and every body was 
full of them, and that forms of ceremonial purification, such 
as beating the air and so forth, had no other object but that 
of driving away the importunate swarms of these invisible 
but dangerous beings. He explained that evil spirits de- 
lighted in food, especially in blood and impurities, that they 
settled like flies on us at meals, and that they could only be 
kept at a distance by ceremonial observances, which were 
directed, not to pleasing the gods, but simply and solely to 
beating off devils. His theory of religious purification seems 

1 E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and  Oberdigypten, der Wüste und dem 
the Egyptian Resurrection (London, Rothen Meere (Stuttgart, 1 877), p- 
1911), ii. 150. 382; compare ġid. pp. 374 sg. 

? E W. Lane, Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
w a pel had ae ae E Porphyry, quoted _by Eusebius, 

3 C. B. Klunzinger, Bilder aus Praeparatio Fvangelii, iv. 23. 


4 Aristotle, De anima, i. 5. 17; 
Diogenes Laertius, i. 1. 27. 
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faithfully to reflect the creed of the savage on this subject, 
but a philosopher is perhaps the last person whom we should 
expect to find acting as a mirror of savagery. It is less 
surprising to meet with the same venerable doctrine, the 
same world-wide superstition in the mouth of a mediaeval 
abbot ; for we know that a belief in devils has the authority 
of the founder of Christianity and is sanctioned by the 
teaching of the church. No Esquimau on the frozen shores 
of Labrador, no Indian in the sweltering forests of Guiana, 
no cowering Hindoo in the jungles of Bengal, could well 
have a more constant and abiding sense of the presence 
of malignant demons everywhere about him than had Abbot 
Richalm, who ruled over the Cistercian monastery of 
Schoénthal in the first half of the thirteenth century. In 
the curious work to which he gave the name of Revelations, 
he set forth how he was daily and hourly infested by devils, 
whom, though he could not see, he heard, and to whom he 
imputed all the ailments of his flesh and all the frailties 
of his spirit. If he felt squeamish, he was sure that the 
feeling was wrought in him by demoniacal agency. If 
puckers appeared on his nose, if his lower lip drooped, 
the devils had again to answer for it; a cough, a cold 
in the head, a hawking and spitting, could have none 
but a supernatural and devilish origin. If, pacing in his 
orchard on a sunny autumn morning, the portly abbot 
stooped to pick up the mellow fruit that had fallen in 
the night, the blood that mounted to his purple face was 
sent coursing thither by his invisible foes. If the abbot 
tossed on his sleepless couch, while the moonlight, streaming 
in at the window, cast the shadows of the stanchions like 
black bars on the floor of his cell, it was not the fleas and so 
forth that kept him awake—oh no! “ Vermin,” said he sagely, 
“do not really bite”; they seem to bite indeed, but it is 
all the work of devils. If a monk snored in the dormitory, 
the unseemly noise proceeded not from him, but from a 
demon lurking in his person. Especially dangerous were 

l! Elsewhere I have attempted to (‘On certain Burial Customs as illus- 
Shew that a particular class of purifica- trative of the Primitive Theory of the 
tions—those observed by mourners— Soul,” Journal of the Anthropological 
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the demons of intoxication. These subtle fiends commonly 
lodged at the taverns in the neighbouring town, but on feast 
days they were apt to slip through the monastery gates and 
glide unseen among the monks seated at the refectory table, 
or gathered round the roaring fire on the hearth, while the 
bleak wind whistled in the abbey towers, and a more gener- 
ous vintage than usual glowed and sparkled in the flagons. 
If at such times a jolly, rosy-faced brother appeared to the 
carnal eye and ear to grow obstreperous or maudlin, to 
speak thick or to reel and stagger in his gait, be sure it 
was not the fiery spirit of the grape that moved the holy 
man; it was a spirit of quite a different order. Holding 
such views on the source of all bodily and mental indisposi- 
tion, it was natural enough that the abbot should prescribe 
remedies which are not to be found in the pharmacopceia, 
and which would be asked for in vain at an apothecary’s. 
They consisted chiefly of holy water and the sign of the 
cross ; this last he recommended particularly as a specific 
for flea-bites.’ 

It is easy to suggest that the abbot’s wits were un- 
settled, that he suffered from hallucinations, and so forth. 
This may have been so; yet a mode of thought like his 
seems to be too common over a great part of the world 
to allow us to attribute it purely to mental derangement. 
In the Middle Ages, when the general level of knowledge 
was low, a state of mind like Richalm’s may have been 
shared by multitudes even of educated people, who have 
not, however, like him, left a monument of their folly to 
posterity. At the present day, through the advance and 
spread of knowledge, it might be difficult to find any person 
of acknowledged sanity holding the abbot’s opinions on the 
subject of demons; but in remote parts of Europe a little 
research might shew that the creed of Porphyry and Richalm 
is still held, with but little variation, by the mass of the 
people. Thus we are told that the Roumanians of Transyl- 
vania “believe themselves to be surrounded on all sides 
by whole legions of evil spirits. These devils are further- 
more assisted by 7swejus (another sort of dragon), witches, 


1 C. Meyer, Der Aberglaube des Mittelalters (Bale, 1884), pp. 109-I1I, 
191 sg. 
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and goblins, and to each of these dangerous beings are 
ascribed particular powers on particular days and at certain 
places. Many and curious are therefore the means by 
which the Roumanians endeavour to counteract these bale- 
ful influences; and a whole complicated study, about as 
laborious as the mastering of an unknown language, is 
required in order to teach an unfortunate peasant to steer 
clear of the dangers by which he supposes himself to be 
beset on all sides.” * 

Similar beliefs are held to this day by the Armenians, 
who, though they are not a European people, have basked in 
the light of Christianity from a time when Central and 
Northern Europe was still plunged in heathen darkness. 
All the activities, we are told, of these professing Christians 
“are paralyzed after sunset, because at every step they 
quake with fear, believing that the evil demons are every- 
where present in the air, in the water, on the earth. By 
day the evil ones are under the earth, therefore boiling hot 
water may not be poured on the ground, because it sinks 
into the earth and burns the feet of the children of the evil 
spirits. But in the evening the superstitious Armenian will 
pour no water at all on the earth, because the evil ones are 
everywhere present on the earth. Some of them are walking 
about, others are sitting at table and feasting, so that they 
might be disturbed by the pouring out of water, and they 
would take vengeance for it. Also by night you should not 
smite the ground with a stick, nor sweep out the house, nor 
remove the dung from the stable, because without knowing 
it you might hit the evil spirits. But if you are compelled 
to sweep by night, you singe the tip of the broom so as to 
frighten the evil ones away in time. You must not go out at 
night bareheaded, for the evil ones would smite you on the 
head. It is also dangerous to drink water out of a vessel in 
the dark, especially when the water is drawn from a brook 
or river; for the evil ones in the water hit out, or they pass 
with the water into a man. Therefore in drinking you 


1 E. Gerard, The Land beyond the been collected by W. Schmidt in his 
Forest (Edinburgh and London, 1888), tract Das Jahr und seine Tage in 
1. 328. The superstitions of the Meinung und Brauch der Romdnen 
Roumanians of Transylvania have  Svebendiirgens (Hermannstadt, 1866). 
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should hold a knife with three blades or a piece of iron in 
the water. The baleful influence of the nocturnal demons 
extends also to useful objects; hence after sunset people do 
not lend salt or fire and do not shake out the tablecloth, 
because thereby the salt would lose its savour and the 
welfare of the house would depart.” ? 


1 Manuk Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), pp. 31 59. 


CHAELTERSII 
THE PUBLIC EXPULSION OF EVILS 


§ 1. The Occasional Expulsion of Evils 


WE can now understand why those general clearances of General 
evil, to which from time to time the savage resorts, should peak ae 
commonly take the form of a forcible expulsion of devils. take the 


In these evil spirits primitive man sees the cause of many if coe 
not of most of his troubles, and he fancies that if he can only of demons. 
deliver himself from them, things will go better with him. 

The public attempts to expel the accumulated ills of a 

whole community may be divided into two classes, accord- 

ing as the expelled evils are immaterial and invisible or are 
embodied in a material vehicle or scapegoat. ‘The former 

may be called the direct or immediate expulsion of evils ; 

the latter the indirect or mediate expulsion, or the expulsion 

by scapegoat. We begin with examples of the former. 

In the island of Rook, between New Guinea and New Generalex- 
Britain, when any misfortune has happened, all the people pie ae 
run together, scream, curse, howl, and beat the air with Melanesia. 
sticks to drive away the devil (Marsába), who is supposed to 
be the author of the mishap. From the spot where the 
mishap took place they drive him step by step to the sea, 
and on reaching the shore they redouble their shouts and 
blows in order to expel him from the island. He generally 
retires to the sea or to the island of Lottin.1 The natives 
of New Britain ascribe sickness, drought, the failure of 
crops, and in short all misfortunes, to the influence of 


1 Paul Reina, ‘* Uber die Bewohner gemeine Erdkunde, N.F., iv. (1858) 
der Insel Rook,” Zeitschrift fiir all- p. 356. 
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wicked spirits. So at times when many people sicken and 
die, as at the beginning of the rainy season, all the inhabit- 
ants of a district, armed with branches and clubs, go out by 
moonlight to the fields, where they beat and stamp on the 
ground with wild howls till morning, believing that this 
drives away the devils ; and for the same purpose they rush 
through the village with burning torches," The natives of New 
Caledonia are said to believe that all evils are caused by a 
powerful and malignant spirit; hence in order to rid themselves 
of him they will from time to time dig a great pit, round 
which the whole tribe gathers. After cursing the demon, 
they fill up the pit with earth, and trample on the top with 
loud shouts. This they call burying the evil spirit.? 
Among the Dieri tribe of Central Australia, when a serious 
illness occurs, the medicine-men expel Cootchie or the devil 
by beating the ground in and outside of the camp with the 
stuffed tail of a kangaroo, until they have chased the demon 
away to some distance from the camp.* In some South 
African tribes it is a general rule that no common man may 
meddle with spirits, whether good or bad, except to offer 
the customary sacrifices. Demons may haunt him and 
make his life a burden to him, but he must submit to their 
machinations until the matter is taken up by the proper 
authorities. A baboon may be sent by evil spirits and 
perch on a tree within gunshot, or regale itself in his maize- 
field ; but to fire at the beast would be worse than suicide. 
So long as a man remains a solitary sufferer, he has little 
chance of redress. It is supposed that he has committed 
some crime, and that the ancestors in their wrath have sent 
a demon to torment him. But should his neighbours also 
suffer ; should the baboon from choice or necessity (for men 
do sometimes pluck up courage to scare the brutes) select a 
fresh field for its depredations, or the roof of another man’s 
barn for its perch, the case begins to wear a different com- 
plexion. The magicians now deal with the matter seriously. 
One man may be haunted for his sins by a demon, but a 

1 R. Parkinson, Zm Bismarck-Ar- la Nouvelle - Calédonie,” Bulletin de 
chipel (Leipsic, 1887), p. 142; 7, la Société de Géographie (Paris), VII. 
Dreissig Jahre in der Südsee (Stutt- Série, vii. (1886) p. 443. 


gart, 1907), p. 119. 3 S. Gason, in Journal of the Anthro- 
2 O. Opigez, “ Aperçu général sur ological Institute, xxiv. (1895) p. 170. 
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whole community infested by devils is another matter. To 
shoot the baboon, however, would be useless; it would 
merely enrage the demon and increase the danger. The 
first thing to do is to ascertain the permanent abode of the 
devil. It is generally a deep pool with overhanging banks 
and dark recesses. There the villagers assemble with the 
priests and magicians at their head, and set about pelting 
the demon with stones, men, women, and children all joining 
in the assault, while they load the object of their fear and 
hate with the foulest abuse. Drums too are beaten, and 
horns blown at intervals, and when everybody has been 
worked up to such a frenzy of excitement that some even 
fancy they see the imp dodging the missiles, he suddenly 
takes to flight, and the village is rid of him for a time. 
After that, the crops may be protected and baboons killed 
with impunity.’ 

When a village has been visited by a series of disasters 
or a severe epidemic, the inhabitants of Minahassa in 
Celebes lay the blame upon the devils who are infesting 
the village and who must be expelled from it. Accord- 
ingly, early one morning all the people, men, women, and 
children, quit their homes, carrying their household goods 
with them, and take up their quarters in temporary huts 
which have been erected outside the village. Here they 
spend several days, offering sacrifices and preparing for the 
final ceremony. At last the men, some wearing masks, 
others with their faces blackened, and so on, but all armed 
with swords, guns, pikes, or brooms, steal cautiously and 
silently back to the deserted village. Then, at a signal 
from the priest, they rush furiously up and down the streets 
and into and under the houses (which are raised on piles 
above the ground), yelling and striking on walls, doors, and 
windows, to drive away the devils. Next, the priests and 
the rest of the people come with the holy fire and march 
nine times round each house and thrice round the ladder 


1 Rev. James Maedonald, Religion time.” He adds: ‘I have notieed 
and Myth (London, 1893), pp. 100-102, frequently a eonneetion between the 
The writer, who deseribes the eeremony quantity of grain that eould be spared 
at first hand, remarks that ‘‘there is for making beer, and the frequency of 
No periodic purging of devils, nor are gatherings for the purging of evils.” 
more spirits than one expelled at a 
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that leads up to it, carrying the fire with them. Then they 
take the fire into the kitchen, where it must burn for three 
days continuously. The devils are now driven away, and 
great and general is the joy... The Alfoors of Halmahera 
attribute epidemics to the devil who comes from other 
villages to carry them off. So, in order to rid the village of 
the disease, the sorcerer drives away the devil. From all 
the villagers he receives a costly garment and places it on 
four vessels, which he takes to the forest and leaves at 
the spot where the devil is supposed to be. Then 
with mocking words he bids the demon abandon the 
place? In the Kei Islands to the south-west of New 
Guinea, the evil spirits, who are quite distinct from the 
souls of the dead, form a mighty host. Almost every tree 
and every cave is the lodging-place of one of these fiends, 
who are moreover extremely irascible and apt to fly out on 
the smallest provocation. To speak loudly in passing their 
abode, to ease nature near a haunted tree or cave, is enough 
to bring down their wrath on the offender, and he must 
either appease them by an offering or burn the scrapings of 
a buffalo’s horn or the hair of a Papuan slave, in order that 
the smell may drive the foul fiends away. The spirits 
manifest their displeasure by sending sickness and other 
calamities. Hence in times of public misfortune, as when 
an epidemic is raging, and all other remedies have failed, 


1 [P. N. Wilken], ‘‘ De godsdienst 
en godsdienstplegtigheden der Alfoeren 
in de Menahassa op het eiland Celebes,” 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indië, 
December 1849, pp. 392-394; 7a, 
‘Bijdragen tot de kennis van de 
zeden cn gewoonten der Alfoeren in 
de Minahassa,” Alededeelingen van wege 
het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 
vii. (1863) pp. 149 s775 J. Go FE. 
Riedel, ‘‘De Minahasa in 1825,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xviii. (1872) pp. 521 
sg. Wilken’s first and fuller account 
is reprinted in N. Graafland’s De 
Minahassa (Rotterdam, 1869), i. 117- 
120. A German translation of Wil- 
ken’s earlier article is printed in Zet- 
schrift fiir allgemeine Erdkunde, N.F., 
x. (1861) pp. 43-61. 


2 CTER Riedel, ““Galela und 
Tobeloresen,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
lopze, xvii. (1855) p. S259°C, A 
Wilken, ‘‘Het Shamanisme bij de 
Volken van de Indischen Archipel,” 
Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch Indie, xxxvi. 
(1887) p. 484; ñd., Verspreide Ge- 
schriften (The Hague, 1912), iii. 383. 
When smalipox is raging, the Tor- 
adjas of Central Celebes abandon the 
village and live in the bush for seven 
days in order to make the spirit of 
smallpox believe that they are all 
dead. But it docs not appear that they 
forcibly expel him from the village. 
Sec N. Adriani cn Alb. C. Kruijt, De 
Bare’e-sprekende Toradja’s van Midden- 
Celebes, i. (Batavia, 1912) p. 417. 
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the whole population go forth with the priest at their head 
to a place at some distance from the village. Here at sun- 
set they erect a couple of poles with a cross-bar between 
them, to which they attach bags of rice, wooden models 
of pivot-guns, gongs, bracelets, and so on. Then, when 
everybody has taken his place at the poles and a 
death-like silence reigns, the priest lifts up his voice and 
addresses the spirits in their own language as follows: 
“Ho! ho! ho! ye evil spirits who dwell in the trees, ye 
evil spirits who live in the grottoes, ye evil spirits who 
lodge in the earth, we give you these pivot-guns, these 
gongs, etc. Let the sickness cease and not so many people 
die of it.” “Then everybody runs home as fast as their legs 
can carry them.’ 

In the island of Nias, when a man is seriously ill and 
other remedies have been tried in vain, the sorcerer proceeds 
to exorcise the devil who is causing the illness. A pole is 
set up in front of the house, and from the top of the pole a 
rope of palm-leaves is stretched to the roof of the house. 
Then the sorcerer mounts the roof with a pig, which he kills 
and allows to roll from the roof to the ground. The devil, 
anxious to get the pig, lets himself down hastily from the 
roof by the rope of palm-leaves, and a good spirit, invoked 
by the sorcerer, prevents him from climbing up again, If 
this remedy fails, it is believed that other devils must still be 
lurking in the house. So a general hunt is made after them. 
All the doors and windows in the house are closed, except a 
single dormer-window in the roof. The men, shut up in the 
house, hew and slash with their swords right and left to the 
clash of gongs and the rub-a-dub of drums. Terrified at 
this onslaught, the devils escape by the dormer-window, and 
sliding down the rope of palm-leaves take themselves off. 
As all the doors and windows, except the one in the roof, 
are shut, the devils cannot get into the house again. In the 
case of an epidemic, the proceedings are similar. All the 
gates of the village, except one, are closed; every voice is 

1 C. M. Pleyte, “ Ethnographische account of the custom had previously 
Beschrijving der Kci- eilanden,” been given by J. G. F. Riedel (De 
Tijdschrift van het Nederlandsch Aard-  sluth- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
rijishundig Genootschap, Tweede Serie, Selebes en Papua, The Hague, 1886, 
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raised, every gong and drum beaten, every sword brandished. 
Thus the devils are driven out and the last gate is shut 
behind them. For eight days thereafter the village is in a 
state of siege, no one being allowed to enter it.’ 

The means adopted in Nias to exclude an epidemic from 
a village which has not yet been infected by it are somewhat 
similar; but as they exhibit an interesting combination of 
religious ritual with the purely magical ceremony of exorcism, 
it may be worth while to describe them. When it is known 
that a village is suffering from the ravages of a dangerous 
malady, the other villages in the neighbourhood take what 
they regard as effective measures for securing immunity 
from the disease. Some of these measures commend them- 
selves to us as rational and others do not. In the first 
place, quarantine is established in each village, not only 
against the inhabitants of the infected village, but against 
all strangers; no person from outside is allowed to enter. 
In the second place, a feast is made by the people for one 
of their idols who goes by the name of Fangeroe wéché, or 
Protector from sickness. All the people of the village must 
participate in the sacrifice and beara share of the cost. The 
principal idol, crowned with palm-leaves, is set up in front 
of the chief’s house, and all the inhabitants who can do so 
gather about it. The names of those who cannot attend 
are mentioned, apparently as a substitute for their attendance 
in person. While the priest is reciting the spells for the 
banishment of the evil spirits, all persons present come 
forward and touch the image. A pig is then killed and 
its flesh furnishes a common meal. The mouth of the idol 
is smeared with the bloody heart of the pig, and a dishful 
of the cooked pork is set before him. Of the flesh thus 
consecrated to the idol none but priests and chiefs may 


1 J. T. Nieuwenhuisen en H. C. B. 
von Rosenberg, ‘‘ Verslag omtrent het 
eiland Nias,” Verhandelingen van het 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten 


Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxvi. 
(1880) p. 139; E. Modigliani, Ux 
Viaggio a Nias (Milan, 1590), pp. 195, 
382. The Dyaks also drive the devil 


en Wetenschapen, xxx. (Batavia, 1863) 
pp. 116 sg.; H. von Rosenberg, Der 
Malayische Archipel (Leipsic, 1878), 
pp. 174 sg. Compare L. N. H. A. 
Chatelin, ‘‘ Godsdienst en Bijgeloof 
der Niassers,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
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partake. Idols called daha, or branches of the principal idol, 
are also set up in front of all the othcr houscs in the village. 
Moreover, bogics made of black wood with whitc eyes, to 
which the broken crockery of the inhabitants has freely con- 
tributed, are placed at the entrances of the village to scare 
the demon and prevent him from entering. All sorts of 
objects whitened with chalk arc also hung up in front of the 
houses to keep the devil out. When eight days have clapsed, 
it is thought that the sacrifice has taken cffcct, and the 
priest puts an end to the quarantine. All boys and men 
now assemble for the purpose of expelling the evil spirit. 
Led by the pricst, they march four times, with a prodigious 
noise and uproar, from one end of thc village to the other, 
slashing the air with their knives and stabbing it with their 
spears to frighten the devil away. If all these efforts prove 
vain, and the dreaded sickness breaks out, the people think 
it must be because they have departed from the ways of 
their fathers by raising the price of victuals and pigs too 
high or by enriching themselves with unjust gain. Accord- 
ingly a new idol is made and set up in front of the chief’s 
house ; and while the priest engages in prayer, the chief and 
the magnates of the village touch the image, vowing as they 
do so to return to the old ways and cursing all such as may 
refuse their consent or violate the new law thus solemnly 
enacted. Then all present betake themselves to the river 
and erect another idol on the bank. In presence of this 
latter idol the weights and measures are compared, and any 
that exceed the lawful standard are at once reduced to it. 
When this has been done, they rock the image to and fro to 
signify, or perhaps rather to cnsure, thereby that he who 
does not keep the ncw law shall suffer misfortune, or fall 
sick, or be thwarted in some way or othcr. Then a pig is 
killed and eaten on the bank of the river. The feast being 
over, cach family contributes a certain sum in token that 
they make restitution of their unlawful gains. The money 
thus collected is tied in a bundle, and the priest holds the 
bundle up towards the sky and down towards thc carth to 
satisfy the god of the upper and the god of the ncther world 
that justice has now been donc. After that he cither flings 
the bag of money into the river or buries it in the ground 
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beside the idol. In the latter case the money naturally 
disappears, and the people explain its disappearance by 
saying that the evil spirit has come and fetched it! A 
method like that which at the present day the people of 
Nias adopt for the sake of conjuring the demon of disease 
was employed in antiquity by the Caunians of Asia Minor 
to banish certain foreign gods whom they had imprudently 
established in their country. All the men of military age 
assembled under arms, and with spear-thrusts in the air 
drove the strange gods step by step from the land and 
across the boundaries.” 

The Solomon Islanders of Bougainville Straits believe 
that epidemics are always, or nearly always, caused by evil 
spirits ; and accordingly when the people of a village have 
been suffering generally from colds, they have been known 
to blow conch-shells, beat tins, shout, and knock on the 
houses for the purpose of expelling the demons and so curing 
their colds.2 When cholera has broken out in a Burmese 
village the able-bodied men scramble on the roofs and lay 
about them with bamboos and billets of wood, while all the 
rest of the population, old and young, stand below and thump 
drums, blow trumpets, yell, scream, beat floors, walls, tin 
pans, everything to make a din. This uproar, repeated on 
three successive nights, is thought to be very effective in 
driving away the cholera demons. The Shans of Kengtung, 
a province of Upper Burma, imagine that epidemics are 
brought about by the prowling ghosts of wicked men, such 
as thieves and murderers, who cannot rest but go about 
doing all the harm they can to the living. Hence when 
sickness is rife, the people take steps to expel these danger- 
ous spirits. The Buddhist priests exert themselves actively 
in the beneficent enterprise. They assemble in a body at 
the Town Court and read the scriptures. Guns are fired 


1 Fr. Kramer, ‘Der G6tzendienst 
der Niasser,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxxiii. 
(1890) pp. 486-488. 

2 Herodotus, i. 172. 

3 G. C. Wheeler, ‘Sketch of the 
Totemism and Religion of the People 
of the Islands in the Bougainville 
Straits (Western Solomon Islands),” 


Archiv fiir Religionswissenschajl, xv. 
(1912) pp. 49, 51 59. 

4 C. J. F. S. Forbes, British Burma 
(London, 1878), p. 233; Shway Yoe, 
The Burman, his Life and Notions 
(London, 1882), i. 282, ii. 105 sgg. 3 
A. Bastian, Die Volker des östlichen 
Asien, ii. 98 ; Max and Bertha Ferrars, 
Burma (London, 1900), p. 128. 
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and processions march to the city gates, by which the fiends 
are supposed to take their departure. There small trays of 
food are left for them, but the larger offerings are deposited 
in the middle of the town.’ When smallpox first appeared 
amongst the Kumis of South-Eastern India, they thought it 
was a devil come from Aracan. The villages were placed 
in a state of siege, no one being allowed to leave or enter 
them. A monkey was killed by being dashed on the 
ground, and its body was hung at the village gate. Its 
blood, mixed with small river pebbles, was sprinkled on the 
houses, the threshold of every house was swept with the 
monkey’s tail, and the fiend was adjured to depart? During 
the hot summer cholera is endemic in Southern China, and 
from time to time, when the mortality is great, vigorous 
attempts are made to expel the demons who do all the 
mischief. For this salutary purpose processions parade the 
streets by night; images of the gods are borne in them, 
torches waved, gongs beaten, guns fired, crackers popped, 
swords brandished, demon-dispelling trumpets blown, and 
priests in full canonicals trot up and down jingling hand- 
bells, winding blasts on buffalo horns, and reciting exorcisms, 
Sometimes the deities are represented in these processions 
by living men, who are believed to be possessed by the divine 
spirit. Such a man-god may be seen naked to the waist with 
his dishevelled hair streaming down his back; long daggers 
are stuck in his cheeks and arms, so that the blood drips 
from them. In his hand he carries a two-edged sword, with 
which he deals doughty blows at the invisible foes in the 
air; but sometimes he inflicts bloody wounds on his own 
back with the weapon or with a ball which is studded with 
long sharp nails. Other inspired men are carried in arm- 
chairs, of which the seat, back, arms, and foot-rest are set 
with nails or composed of rows of parallel sword-blades, that 
cut into the flesh of the wretches seated on them: others 
are stretched at full length on beds of nails. For hours 
these bleeding votaries are carried about the city. Again, 


1 (Sir) J. George Scott and J. P. 2 T. H. Lewin, Wild Tribes of 
Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma South-Eastern India (London, 1870), 
and the Shan States, Part ii. vol. i. p. 226. 


(Rangoon, 1901) p. 440. 
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it is not uncommon to see in the procession a medium or 
man-god with a thick needle thrust through his tongue. 
His bloody spittle drips on sheets of paper, which the crowd 
eagerly scrambles for, knowing that with the blood they 
have absorbed the devil-dispelling power inherent in the 
man-god. The bloody papers, pasted on the lintel, walls, 
or beds of a house or on the bodies of the family, are 
supposed to afford complete protection against cholera. 
Such are the methods by which in Southern China the 
demons of disease are banished the city.’ 

In Japan the old-fashioned method of staying an 
epidemic is to expel the demon of the plague from every 
house into which he has entered. The treatment begins 
with the house in which the malady has appeared in the 
mildest form. First of all a Shinto priest makes a pre- 
liminary visit to the sick-room and extracts from the demon 
a promise that he will depart with him at his next visit. 
The day after he comes again, and, seating himself near the 
patient, beseeches the evil spirit to come away with him. 
Meanwhile red rice, which is used only on special occasions, 
has been placed at the sufferer’s head, a closed litter made 
of pine boughs has been brought in, and four men equipped 
with flags or weapons have taken post in the four corners of 
the room to prevent the demon from seeking refuge there. 
All are silent but the priest. The prayer being over, the 
sick man’s pillow is hastily thrown into the litter, and the 
priest cries, “All right now!” At that the bearers double 
with it into the street, the people within and without beat 
the air with swords, sticks, or anything that comes to hand, 
while others assist in the cure by banging away at drums 
and gongs. A procession is now formed in which only men 
take part, some of them carrying banners, others provided 
with a drum, a bell, a flute, a horn, and all of them wearing 
fillets and horns of twisted straw to keep the demon away 
from themselves. As the procession starts an old man 
chants, “ What god are you bearing away?” To which the 
others respond in chorus, “ The god of the pest we are bear- 
ing away!” Then to the music of the drum, the bell, the 


1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious pp. 981 sgg. ; id., T he Religion of the 
System of China, vi. (Leyden, 1910) Chinese (New York, 1910), pp. 40 sgg. 
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flute, and the horn the litter is borne through the streets. 
During its passage all the people in the town who are not 
taking part in the ceremony remain indoors, every house 
along the route of the procession is carefully closed, and at 
the cross-roads swordsmen are stationed, who guard the 
street by hewing the air to right and left with their blades, 
lest the demon should escape by that way. The litter is 
thus carried to a retired spot between two towns and left 
there, while all who escorted it thither run away. Only the 
priest remains behind for half an hour to complete the exor- 
cism and the cure. The bearers of the litter spend the 
night praying in a temple. Next day they return home, 
but not until they have plunged into a cold bath in the 
open air to prevent the demon from following them. The 
same litter serves to convey the evil spirit from every house 
in the town? In Corea, when a patient is recovering from 
the smallpox, a farewell dinner is given in honour of the 
departing spirit of the disease. Friends and relations are 
invited, and the spirit’s share of the good things is packed 
on the back of a hobby-horse and despatched to the bound- 
ary of the town or village, while respectful farewells are 
spoken and hearty good wishes uttered for his prosperous 
journey to his own place? In Tonquin also a banquet is 
sometimes given to the demon of sickness to induce him to 
go quietly away from the house. The most honourable 
place at the festive board is reserved for the fiend ; prayers, 
caresses, and presents are lavished on him; but if he proves 
obdurate, they assail him with coarse abuse and drive him 
from the house with musket-shots.’ 


1 This description is taken from a 
newspaper-cutting, which was sent to 
me from the west of Scotland in Oc- 
tober 1890, but without the name or 
date of the paper. The account, which 
is headed ‘‘ Exorcism of the Pest Demon 
in Japan,” purports to be derived from 
a series of notes on medical customs of 
the Japanese, which were contributed 
by Dr. C. H. H. Hall, of the U.S. 
Navy, to the Sei-J Kwai Medical 
Journal. Compare Lafeadio Hearn, 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (London, 
1894), i. 147. 

2 Masanao Koike, ‘¢Zwei Jahren in 


Korea,” Jnternationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie, iv. (1891) p. 10; Mrs. 
Bishop, Korea and her Neighbours 
(London, 1898), ii. 240. 


3 Lettres edifiantes et curieuses, Nou- 
velle Edition (Paris, 1780-1783), xvi. 
206. It will be noticcd that in this 
and the preceding ease the principle 
of expulsion is applied for the benefit 
of an individual, not of a whole com- 
munity. Yct the method of proecdure 
in both is so similar to that adopted in 
the cascs under eonsidcration thatI have 
allowed mysclf to cite them. 
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When an epidemic is raging on the Gold Coast of West 
Africa, the people will sometimes turn out, armed with clubs 
and torches, to drive the evil spirits away. At a given 
signal the whole population begin with frightful yells to beat 
in every corner of the houses, then rush like mad into the 
streets waving torches and striking frantically in the empty 
air. The uproar goes on till somebody reports that the 
cowed and daunted demons have made good their escape 
by a gate of the town or village; the people stream out 
after them, pursue them for some distance into the forest, 
and warn them never to return. The expulsion of the 
devils is followed by a general massacre of all the cocks in 
the village or town, lest by their unseasonable crowing they 
should betray to the banished demons the direction they 
must take to return to their old homes. For in that country 
the forest grows so thick or the grass so high that you can 
seldom see a village till you are close upon it; and the first 
warning of your approach to human habitations is the crow- 
ing of the cocks." At Great Bassam, in Guinea, the French 
traveller Hecquard witnessed the exorcism of the evil spirit 
who was believed to make women barren. The women who 
wished to become mothers offered to the fetish wine-vessels 
or statuettes representing women suckling children. Then 
being assembled in the fetish hut, they were sprinkled with 
rum by the priest, while young men fired guns and brand- 
ished swords to drive away the demon? When smallpox 
breaks out in a village of the Cameroons, in West Africa, the 
spirit of the disease is driven out of the village by a “ bush- 
man” or member of the oppressed Bassa tribe, the members 
of which are reputed to possess high magical powers. The 
mode of expulsion consists in drumming and dancing for 
several days. Then the village is enclosed by ropes made 
of creepers in order that the disease may not return. Over 
the principal paths arches of bent poles are made, and fowls 
are buried as sacrifices. Plants of various sorts and the 
mushroom-shaped nests of termite ants are hung from the 


1 G. Ziindel, ‘Land und Volk der 414 sg. 
Eweer auf der Sclavenkiiste in West- 2 H. Hecquard, Reise an die Kiiste 
afrika,” Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir und in das Innere von West- Afrika 
Erdkunde zu Berlin, xii. (1877) pp. (Leipsic, 1854), p. 43- 
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arches, and a dog, freshly killed, is suspended over the 


middle of the entrance. 


The Gallas try to drive away 


fever by firing guns, shouting, and lighting great fires. 
When sickness was prevalent in a Huron village, and all 
other remedies had been tried in vain, the Indians had 
recourse to the ceremony called Loxouyroya, “which is the 
principal invention and most proper means, so they say, to 
expel from the town or village the devils and evil spirits 
which cause, induce, and import all the maladies and infir- 


mities which they suffer in body and mind.” 


Accordingly, 


one evening the men would begin to rush like madmen 
about the village, breaking and upsetting whatever they came 


across in the wigwams. 


They threw fire and burning brands 


-about the streets, and all night long they ran howling and 


singing without cessation. 


Then they all dreamed of some- 


thing, a knife, dog, skin, or whatever it might be, and when 
morning came they went from wigwam to wigwam asking 


for presents. 


thing was given them which they had dreamed about. 


These they received silently, till the particular 


On 


receiving it they uttered a cry of joy and rushed from the 


hut, amid the congratulations of all present. 


The health of 


those who received what they had dreamed of was believed 
to be assured; whereas those who did not get what they had 
set their hearts upon regarded their fate as sealed.’ 


1 Dr. A. Plehn, ‘Beobachtungen 
in Kamerun, über die Anschauungen 
und Gebräuche einiger Negerstimme,”’ 


Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, xxxvi. 
(1904) pp. 717 59. 
2 Ph. Paulitschke, Ætknographie 


Nordost- Afrikas : die materielle Cultur 
der Danâkil, Galla und Somåi (Berlin, 
1893), p. 177. 

3 F. Gabriel Sagard, Ze Grand 
Voyage du Pays des Hurons, pp. 279 
$97. {195 sg. of the reprint, Paris, 
Libraire Tross, 1865). Compare 
Relations des Jésuites, 1639, pp. 88-92 
(Canadian reprint, Quebcc, 1858), 
from which it appears that cach man 
demanded the subject of his dream in 
the form of a riddlc, which the hearers 
tried to solve. The custom of asking 
riddles at certain scasons or on certain 
Special occasions is curious and has not 
yet, so far as I know, becn explained. 


Perhaps enigmas were originally cir- 
cumlocutions adopted at times when 
for certains reasons the speaker was 
forbidden the use of direct terms. 
They appear to be especially employed 
in the neighbourhood of a dead body. 
Thus in Bolang Mongondo (Celebes) 
riddles may never be asked except 
when there is a corpse in the village. 
See N. P. Wilken en J. A. Schwarz, 
** Allerlei over het land en volk van 
Bolaing Mongondou,” Aededeelingen 
van wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xi. (1867) p. 357. In 
the Aru archipelago, while a corpse is 
uncoffined, the watchers propound 
riddles to each other, or rather they 
think of things which the others have 
to guess. See J. G. F. Riedel, De 
slutk- en kroesharige rassen tusschen 
Selebes en Papua, pp. 267 sg. In 
Brittany after a burial, when the rest 
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Sometimes, instead of chasing the demon of disease from 
their homes, savages prefer to leave him in peaceable pos- 
session, while they themselves take to flight and attempt to 
prevent him from following in their tracks. Thus when the 
Patagonians were attacked by smallpox, which they attributed 
to the machinations of an evil spirit, they used to abandon 
their sick and flee, slashing the air with their weapons and 
throwing water about in order to keep off the dreadful 
pursuer ; and when after several days’ march they reached 
a place where they hoped to be beyond his reach, they used 
by way of precaution to plant all their cutting weapons with 
the sharp edges turned towards the quarter from which they 
had come, as if they were repelling a charge of cavalry.) 
Similarly, when the Lules or Tonocotes Indians of the Gran 
Chaco were attacked by an epidemic, they regularly sought 
to evade it by flight, but in so doing they always followed a 


have gone to partake of the funeral 
banquet, old men remain behind in the 
graveyard, and having seated them- 
selves on mallows, ask each other 
riddles. See A. de Nore, Coutumes, 
Mythes et Traditions des Provinces de 
France (Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 
199. Among the Akamba of British 
East Africa boys and girls at circum- 
cision have to interpret certain pieto- 
graphs cut on stieks: these pietographs 
are called ‘‘riddles.” See C. W. 
Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamba and 
other East African Tribes (Cambridge, 
1910), pp. 71 sg. In Vedic times the 
priests proposed enigmas to each other 
at the great saerifice of a horse. See 
The Satapatha Brahmana, translated 
by J. Eggeling, Part v. (Oxford, 
1900), pp. 314-316 (Sacred Books of 
the East,vol. xliv.); H. Oldenberg, Dte 
Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894), p. 
475. Compare O. Schrader, Xeal- 
lexikon der indogermanischen Alter- 
tumskunde (Strasburg, 1901), pp. 647 
sg. Among Turkish tribes of Central 
Asia girls publiely propound riddles to 
their wooers, who are punished if thcy 
cannot read them. See H. Vambery, 
Das Tiirkenvolk (Leipsic, 1885), pp. 
232 s9. Among the Alfoors of Central 
Celcbes riddles may only be asked 
during the scason whcn the fields are 


being tilled and the crops are growing. 
People meeting together at this time 
occupy themselves with asking riddles 
and telling stories. As soon as some 
one has found the answer to a 
riddle, they all ery out, ‘* Make our 
riee to grow, make fat ears to grow 
both in the valleys and on the heights.” 
But during the months whieh elapse 
between harvest and the preparation 
of new land for tillage the propounding 
of enigmas is strictly forbidden. The 
writer who reports the eustom eon- 
jectures that the cry ‘* Make our rice 
to grow ” is addressed to the souls of 
the ancestors. See A. C. Kruijt 
“Een en ander aangaande het geestelijk 
en maatschappelijk leven van den Poso- 
Alfoer,” Alededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche  Zendelinggenootschap, 
xxxix. (1895) pp. 142 sg. Amongst 
the Toboongkoo of Central Celebes 
riddies are propounded at harvest and 
by watehers over a eorpse. See A. 
C. Kruijt, ‘‘ Eenige ethnografische 
aanteekeningen omtrent de Toboengkoc 
en de Tomori,” Afededeelingen van 


wege het Nederlandsche Zendeling- 
genootschap, xliv. (1900) pp. 223, 
228. 

1 A. d'Orbigny, Voyage dans 


l'Amérique Méridionale, ii. (Paris and 
Strasburg, 1839-1843) p. 190. 
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sinuous, not a straight, course ; because they said that when 
the disease made after them he would be so exhausted by 
the turnings and windings of the route that he would never 
be able to come up with them.’ When the Indians of New 
Mexico were decimated by smallpox or other infectious 
disease, they used to shift their quarters every day, retreating 
into the most sequestered parts of the mountains and choos- 
ing the thorniest thickets they could find, in the hope that 
the smallpox would be too afraid of scratching himself on 
the thorns to follow them.2 When some Chins on a visit to 
Rangoon were attacked by cholera, they went about with 
drawn swords to scare away the demon, and they spent the 
day hiding under bushes so that he might not be able to 
find them.’ 


§ 2. The Periodic Expulsion of Evils 


The expulsion of evils, from being occasional, tends 
to become periodic. It comes to be thought desirable 
to have a general riddance of evil spirits at fixed times, 
usually once a year, in order that the people may make a 
fresh start in life, freed from all the malignant influences 
which have been long accumulating about them. Some of 
the Australian blacks annually expelled the ghosts of the 
dead from their territory. The ceremony was witnessed by 
the Rev. W. Ridley on the banks of the River Barwan. “A 
chorus of twenty, old and young, were singing and beating 
time with boomerangs. . . . Suddenly, from under a sheet of 
bark darted a man with his body whitened by pipeclay, his 
head and face coloured with lines of red and yellow, and a 
tuft of feathers fixed by means of a stick two feet above the 
crown of his head. He stood twenty minutes perfectly still, 
gazing upwards. An aboriginal who stood by told me he 
was looking for the ghosts of dead men. At last he began 
to move very slowly, and soon rushed to and fro at full 


1 Pedro Lozano, Descripcion Choro- the Pacific States (London, 1875—1876), 
&raphica del Terreno, Rios, Arboles, y i. 589 note , quoting Arlegui, Chréz. 
Animales de las dilatadissimas Pro- de Zacatecas, pp. 152-3, 182. 
vincias del Gran Chaco, Gualaméa, etc. 3 Bertram S. Carey and H. N. 
(Cordova, 1733) p. 100. Tuck, The Chin Hills, i, (Rangoon, 

2 H. H. Bancroft, Natives Races of 1896) p. 198. 
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speed, flourishing a branch as if to drive away some foes 
invisible to us. When I thought this pantomime must be 
almost over, ten more, similarly adorned, suddenly appeared 
from behind the trees, and the whole party joined in a brisk 
conflict with their mysterious assailants. . . . At last, after 
some rapid evolutions in which they put forth all their 
strength, they rested from the exciting toil which they had 
kept up all night and for some hours after sunrise; they 
seemed satisfied that the ghosts were driven away for 
twelve months. They were performing the same ceremony 
at every station along the river, and I am told it is an 
annual custom.” 1 

Certain seasons of the year mark themselves naturally 
out as appropriate moments for a general expulsion of devils. 
Such a moment occurs towards the close of an Arctic winter, 
when the sun reappears on the horizon after an absence of 
weeks or months. Accordingly, at Point Barrow, the most 
northerly extremity of Alaska, and nearly of America, the 
Esquimaux choose the moment of the sun’s reappearance to 
hunt the mischievous spirit Tufia from every house. The 
ceremony was witnessed by the members of the United 
States Polar Expedition, who wintered at Point Barrow. A 
fire was built in front of the council-house, and an old woman 
was posted at the entrance to every house. The men 
gathered round the council-house, while the young women and 
girls drove the spirits out of every house with their knives, 
stabbing viciously under the bunk and deer-skins, and calling 
upon Tufia to be gone. When they thought he had been 
driven out of every hole and corner, they thrust him down 
through the hole in the floor and chased him into the open 
air with loud cries and frantic gestures. Meanwhile the old 
woman at the entrance of the house made passes witha long 
knife in the air to keep him from returning. Each party 
drove the spirit towards the fire and invited him to go into 
it. All were by this time drawn up in a semicircle round 
the fire, when several of the leading men made specific 
charges against the spirit; and each after his speech 
brushed his clothes violently, calling on the spirit to leave 


1 Rev. W. Ridley, in J. D. Lang’s Compare Rev. W. Ridley, Kam#larot 
Queensland (London, 1861), p. 441. (Sydney, 1875), p. 149. 
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Two men now stepped forward 
with rifles loaded with blank cartridges, while a third 
brought a vessel of urine and flung it on the flames. At 
the same time one of the men fired a shot into the fire; and as 
the cloud of steam rose it received the other shot, which was 
supposed to finish Tuña for the time being. 

In late autumn, when storms rage over the land and 
break the icy fetters by which the frozen sea is as yet but 
slightly bound, when the loosened floes are driven against 
each other and break with loud crashes, and when the cakes 
of ice are piled in wild disorder one upon another, the 
Esquimaux of Baffin Land fancy they hear the voices of the 
spirits who people the mischief-laden air. Then the ghosts 
of the dead knock wildly at the huts, which they cannot 
enter, and woe to the hapless wight whom they catch ; he 
soon sickens and dies. Then the phantom of a huge hairless 
dog pursues the real dogs, which expire in convulsions and 
cramps at sight of him. All the countless spirits of evil are 
abroad, striving to bring sickness and death, foul weather 
and failure in hunting on the Esquimaux. Most dreaded 
of all these spectral visitants are Sedna, mistress of the 
nether world, and her father, to whose share dead Esquimaux 
fall. While the other spirits fill the air and the water, she 
rises from under ground. It is then a busy season for 
the wizards. In every house you may hear them singing 
and praying, while they conjure the spirits, seated in a 
mystic gloom at the back of the hut, which is dimly lit by a 
lamp burning low. The hardest task of all is to drive away 
Sedna, and this is reserved for the most powerful enchanter. 
A rope is coiled on the floor of a large hut in such a way 
as to leave a small opening at the top, which represents the 
breathing hole of a seal. Two enchanters stand beside it, 
one of them grasping a spear as if he were watching a seal- 
hole in winter, the other holding the harpoon-line. A third 


him and go into the fire. 


« It seems to me,” says 


1 Report of the International Polar 


Expedition to Point Barrow, Alaska 
(Washington, 1885), pp. 42 sy. It is 
said that in Thule, where the sun dis- 
appeared below the horizon for forty 
days every winter, the greatest festival 
of the year was held when the luminary 


reappeared. 
Procopius, who records the fact, ‘* that 
though the same thing happens every 
year, these islanders are very much 
afraid lest the sun should fail them 
altogether.” See Procopius, De bello 
Gothico, ii. 15. 
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sorcerer sits at the back of the hut chanting a magic song to 
lure Sedna to the spot. Now she is heard approaching 
under the floor of the hut, breathing heavily ; now she 
emerges at the hole ; now she is harpooned and sinks away 
in angry haste, dragging the harpoon with her, while the 
two men hold on to the line with all their might. The 
struggle is severe, but at last by a desperate wrench she 
tears herself away and returns to her dwelling in Adlivun. 
When the harpoon is drawn up out of the hole it is found 
to be splashed with blood, which the enchanters proudly 
exhibit as a proof of their prowess. Thus Sedna and the 
other evil spirits are at last driven away,and next day a 
great festival is cclebrated by old and young in honour of 
the event. But they must still be cautious, for the wounded 
Sedna is furious and will seize any one she may find outside 
of his hut ; so they all wear amulets on the top of their 
hoods to protect themselves against her. These amulets 
consist of pieces of the first garments that they wore after 
birth." 

The Koryaks of the Taigonos Peninsula, in north-eastern 
Asia, celebrate annually a festival after the winter solstice. 
Rich men invite all their neighbours to the festival, offer a 
sacrifice to “ The-One-on-High,” and slaughter many rein- 
deer for their guests. If there is a shaman present he goes 
all round the interior of the house, beating the drum and 
driving away the demons (£a/au). He searches all the 
people in the house, and if he finds a demon’s arrow sticking 
in the body of one of them, he pulls it out, though naturally 
the arrow is invisible to common eyes. In this way he 
protects them against disease and death. If there is no 


1 Fr, Boas, ‘The Eskimo,” Proceed- 
ings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada for 1887, vol. v. 
(Montreal, 1888) sect. ii. 36 sg. ; id., 
‘©The Central Eskimo,” Sixth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1888), pp. 603 sg. Else- 
where, however, the writer mentions a 
different explanation of the custom of 
harpooning Sedna. He says: ‘‘ Sedna 
feels kindly towards the people if they 
have succeeded in cutting her. If 
there is no blood on the knife, it is 


an ill omen. As to the reason why 
Sedna must be cut, the people say 
that it is an old custom, and that it 
makes her feel better, that it is the 
same as giving a thirsty person drink.” 
See Fr. Boas, ‘The Eskimo of Baffin 
Land and Hudson Bay,” Bulletin of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, xv. (New York, 1901) p. 139. 
However, this explanation may well be 
an afterthought devised to throw light 
on an old custom of which the original 
meaning had been forgotten. 
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shaman present, the demons may be expelled by the host or 
by a woman skilled in incantations.’ 

The Iroquois inaugurated the new year in January, 
February, or March (the time varied) with a “ festival of 
dreams” like that which the Hurons observed on special 
occasions.2 The whole ceremonies lasted several days, or 
even weeks, and formed a kind of saturnalia. Men and 
women, variously disguised, went from wigwam to wigwam 
smashing and throwing down whatever they came across. 
It was a time of general license ; the people were supposed 
to be out of their senses, and therefore not to be responsible 
for what they did. Accordingly, many seized the oppor- 
tunity of paying off old scores by belabouring obnoxious 
persons, drenching them with ice-cold water, and covering 
them with filth or hot ashes. Others seized burning brands 
or coals and flung them at the heads of the first persons 
they met. The only way of escaping from these persecutors 
was to guess what they had dreamed of. On one day of the 
festival the ceremony of driving away evil spirits from the 
village took place. Men clothed in the skins of wild beasts, 
their faces covered with hideous masks, and their hands 
with the shell of the tortoise, went from hut to hut making 
frightful noises ; in every hut they took the fuel from the fire 
and scattered the embers and ashes about the floor with their 
hands. The general confession of sins which preceded the 
festival was probably a preparation for the public expulsion 
of evil influences ; it was a way of stripping the people of 
their moral burdens, that these might be collected and cast 
out. This New Year festival is still celebrated by some of 
the heathen Iroquois, though it has been shorn of its former 
turbulence. A conspicuous feature in the ceremony is now 
the sacrifice of the White Dog, but this appears to have been 
added to the festival in comparatively modern times, and 
does not figure in the oldest descriptions of the ceremonies. 
We shall return to it later on.2 A great annual festival of 


1 W. Jochelson, 7e Koryak (Ley- 3 Relations des Jésuites, 1656, pp. 
den and New York, 1908), p. 88 (Zhe 26-28 (Canadian reprint, Quebec, 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, vol. vi., 1858); J. F. Laftau, Mæurs des 
Memoir of the American Museum of Sauvages Ameriguains (Paris, 1724), 
Natural History). i. 367-369 ; Charlevoix, L/rstorre de la 

# Above, p. 121. Nouvelle France, vi, 82 sgg. ; Timothy 
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the Cherokee Indians was the Propitiation, “ Cementation,” 
or Purification festival. “It was celebrated shortly after the 
first new moon of autumn, and consisted of a multiplicity of 
rigorous rites, fastings, ablutions, and purifications. Among 
the most important functionaries on the occasion were seven 
exorcisers or cleansers, whose duty it was, at a certain stage 
of the proceedings, to drive away evil and purify the town. 
Each one bore in his hand a white rod of sycamore. ‘The 
leader, followed by the others, walked around the national 
heptagon, and coming to the treasure or store-house to the 
west of it, they lashed the eaves of the roofs with their rods. 
The leader then went to another house, followed by the 
others, singing, and repeated the same ceremony until every 
house was purified. This ceremony was repeated daily 
during the continuance of the festival. In performing their 
ablutions they went into the water, and allowed their old 
clothes-to be carried away by the stream, by which means 
they supposed their impurities removed.” 1 

In September the Incas of Peru celebrated a festival 
called Situa, the object of which was to banish from the 
capital and its vicinity all disease and trouble. The festival 
fell in September because the rains begin about this time, 
and with the first rains there was generally much sickness. 
And the melancholy begotten by the inclemency of the 
weather and the sickliness of the season may well have been 
heightened by the sternness of a landscape which at all 
times is fitted to oppress the mind with a sense of desolation 
and gloom. For Cuzco, the capital of the Incas and the 


Dwight, Travels in New England and 
New York (London, 1823), iv. 201 $9.5 
L. IH. Morgan, League of the Lroguors 
(Rochester, 1851), pp. 207 sgg.; Mrs. 
E. A. Smith, ‘ Myths of the Iroquois,” 
Second Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 1883), pp. 
112 sgg.; Horatio Hale, ‘‘ Iroquois 
Sacrifice of the White Dog,” American 
Antiquarian, vii. (1885) pp. 7 599. ; 
W. M. Beauchamp, ‘Iroquois White 
Dog Feast,” ibid. pp. 235 sgg. ‘* They 
had one day in the year which might 
be called the Festival of Fools ; for in 
fact they pretended to be mad, rushing 


from hut to hut, so that if they ill- 
treated any one or carried off anything, 
they would say next day, ‘I was mad ; 
I had not my senses about me.’ And 
the others would accept this explanation 
and exact no vengeance” (L. Hennepin, 
Description de la Louisiane, Paris, 
1683, pp. 71 5g.). 

1 J. H. Payne, quoted in ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Creek and Cherokee 
Indians, by W. Bartram, 1789, with 
prefatory and supplementary notes by 
E. G. Squier,” Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society, vol. iii. 
Part i. (1853) p. 78. 
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scene of the ceremony, lies in a high upland valley, bare and 
treeless, shut in on every side by the most arid and for- 
bidding mountains? As a preparation for the festival the 
people fasted on the first day of the moon after the 
autumnal equinox. Having fasted during the day, and 
the night being come, they baked a coarse paste of 
maize. This paste was made of two sorts. One was 
kneaded with the blood of children aged from five to ten 
years, the blood being obtained by bleeding the children 
between the eyebrows. These two kinds of paste were 
baked separately, because they were for different uses. Each 
family assembled at the house of the eldest brother to 
celebrate the feast; and those who had no elder brother 
went to the house of their next relation of greater age. On 
the same night all who had fasted during the day washed 
their bodies, and taking a little of the blood-kneaded paste, 
rubbed it over their head, face, breast, shoulders, arms, and 
legs. They did this in order that the paste might take away 
all their infirmities. After this the head of the family 
anointed the threshold with the same paste, and left it there 
as a token that the inmates of the house had performed their 
ablutions and cleansed their bodies. Meantime the High 
Priest performed the same ceremonies in the temple of the 
Sun. As soon as the Sun rose, all the people worshipped 
and besought him to drive all evils out of the city, and then 
they broke their fast with the paste that had been kneaded 
without blood. When they had paid their worship and 
broken their fast, which they did at a stated hour, in order 
that all might adore the Sun as one man, an Inca of the 
blood royal came forth from the fortress, as a messenger of 
the Sun, richly dressed, with his mantle girded round his 
body, and a lance in his hand. The lance was decked with 
feathers of many hues, extending from the blade to the 
socket, and fastened with rings of gold. He ran down the 
hill from the fortress brandishing his lance, till he reached 
the centre of the great square, where stood the golden urn, 
like a fountain, that was used for the sacrifice of the fermented 


1 C. Gay, “Fragment d'un voyage de Géographie (Paris), ii. Série, xix. 
dans le Chili et au Cusco patrie des (1843) pp. 29 sg. 
anciens Incas,” Bulletin de la Société 
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juice of the maize. Here four other Incas of the blood 
royal awaited him, each with a lance in his hand, and his 
mantle girded up to run. The messenger touched their four 
lances with his lance, and told them that the Sun bade them, 
as his messengers, drive the evils out of the city. The four 
Incas then separated and ran down the four royal roads 
which led out of the city to the four quarters of the world. 
While they ran, all the people, great and small, came to the 
doors of their houses, and with great shouts of joy and glad- . 
ness shook their clothes, as if they were shaking off dust, 
while they cried, “Let the evils be gone. How greatly 
desired has this festival been by us. O Creator of all things, 
permit us to reach another year, that we may see another 
feast like this.” After they had shaken their clothes, they 
passed their hands over their heads, faces, arms, and legs, as 

if in the act of washing. All this was done to drive the 
evils out. of their houses, that the messengers of the Sun 
might banish them from the city ; and it was done not only f 
in the streets through which the Incas ran, but generally in 
all quarters of the city. Moreover, they all danced, the Inca 
himself amongst them, and bathed in the rivers and 
fountains, saying that their maladies would come out of 
them. Then they took great torches of straw, bound round 
with cords. These they lighted, and passed from one to the 
other, striking each other with them, and saying, “ Let all 
harm go away.” Meanwhile the runners ran with their 
lances for a quarter of a league outside the city, where they 
found four other Incas ready, who received the lances from 
their hands and ran with them. Thus the lances were 
carried by relays of runners for a distance of five or six 
leagues, at the end of which the runners washed. themselves 
and their weapons in rivers, and set up the lances, in sign of 
a boundary within which the banished evils might not 
return, 


1 Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Com- 
mentaries of the Yncas, translated by 
(Sir) Clements R. Markham (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1869-1871), Part i. 
bk. vii. ch. 6, vol. ii. pp. 228 sgg. ; 
Molina, ‘‘ Fables and Rites of the 
Yncas,” in Ries and Laws of the 
Yucas (liakluyt Society, 1873), pp. 20 


sqqg.; J. de Acosta, History of the 
Indies, bk. v. ch. 28, vol. ii. pp. 375 
sq. (Hakluyt Society, London, 1880). 
‘The accounts of Garcilasso and Molina 
are somewhat discrepant, but this may 
be explained by the statement of the 
latter that ‘‘in one year they added, 
and in another they reduced the number 
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The negroes of Guinea annually banish the devil from 
all their towns with much ceremony at a time set apart for the 
purpose. At Axim, on the Gold Coast, this annual expulsion 
is preccded by a feast of eight days, during which mirth and 
jollity, skipping, dancing, and singing prevail, and “a perfect 
lampooning liberty is allowed, and scandal so highly exalted, 
that they may freely sing of all the faults, villanies, and 
frauds of their superiors as well as inferiors, without punish- 
ment, or so much as the least interruption.” On the eighth 
day they hunt out the devil with a dismal cry, running after 
him and pelting him with sticks, stones, and whatever comes 
to hand. When they have driven him far enough out of 
the town, they all return. In this way he is expelled from 
more than a hundred towns at the same time. To make 
sure that he does not return to their houses, the women 
wash and scour all their wooden and earthen vessels, 
“to free them from all uncleanness and the devil”? A 
later writer tells us that “on the Gold Coast there are 
stated occasions, when the people turn out ez masse (gener- 
ally at night) with clubs and torches to drive away the evil 
spirits from their towns. At a given signal, the whole 
community start up, commence a most hideous howling, 
beat about in every nook and corner of their dwellings, then 
rush into the streets, with their torches and clubs, like so 
many frantic maniacs, beat the air, and scream at the top 
of their voices, until some one announces the departure of 
the spirits through some gate of the town, when they are 
pursued several miles into the woods, and warned not to 
come back. After this the people breathe easier, sleep more 
quietly, have better health, and the town is once more 
cheered by an abundance of food.” ? 

The ceremony as it is practised at Gatto, in Benin, has 
been described by an English traveller. He says: “It was 


of ceremonies, aeeording to eireum- all three accounts, where these seemed 


stances.” Molina plaees the festival 
in August, Gareilasso and Aeosta in 
September. Aceording to Gareilasso 
there were only four runners in Cuzeo ; 
according to Molina there were four 
hundred. Aeosta’s aceount is very 
brief. In the deseription given in the 
text features have been borrowed from 


eonsistent with each other. 

1 W. Bosman, ‘‘ Description of the 
Coast of Guinea,’ in J. Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, xvi. (London, 
1814) p. 402; Vierre Bouche, Za 
Côte des Esclaves (Paris, 1885), p. 395- 

2 Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, Western 
Africa (London, 1856), p. 217. 
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about this time that I witnessed a strange ceremony, peculiar 
to this people, called the time of the ‘grand devils.” Eight 
men were dressed in a most eurious manner, having a dress 
made of bamboo about their bodies, and a eap on the head, 
of various colours and ornamented with red feathers taken 
from the parrot’s tail; round the legs were twisted strings of 
shells, which made a clattering noise as they walked, and the 
face and hands of each individual were eovered with a net. 
These strange beings go about the town, by day and by 
night, for the term of one month, uttering the most dis- 
cordant and frightful noises; no one durst venture out at 
night for fear of being killed or seriously maltreated by these 
fellows, who are then espeeially engaged in driving the evil 
spirits from the town. They go round to all the ehiefs 
houses, and in addition to the noise they make, perform 
some extraordinary feats in tumbling and gymnasties, for 
whieh they reeeive a few cowries.”? 

At Cape Coast Castle, on the Gold Coast, the eeremony 
was witnessed on the ninth of Oecetober 1844 by an 
Englishman, who has deseribed it as follows: “ To-night the 
annual custom of driving the evil spirit, Abonsam, out of 
the town has taken plaee. As soon as the eight o’clock gun 
fired in the fort the people began firing muskets in their 
houses, turning all their furniture out of doors, beating about 
in every corner of the rooms with sticks. etc., and screaming 
as loudly as possible, in order to frighten the devil. Being 
driven out of the houses, as they imagine, they sallied forth 
into the streets, throwing lighted torehes about, shouting, 
screaming, beating stieks together, rattling old pans, making 
the most horrid noise, in order to drive him out of the town 
into the sea. The custom is preeeded by four weeks’ dead 
silenee ; no gun is allowed to be fired, no drum to be beaten, 
no palaver to be made between man and man. If, during 
these weeks, two natives should disagree and make a noise 
in the town, they are immediately taken before the king and 
fined heavily. If a dog or pig, sheep or goat be found at 
large in the street, it may be killed, or taken by anyone, the 
former owner not being allowed to demand any compensation, 


1 Narrative of Captain james Benin, West Africa (London, 1837), 
Fawckner’s Travels on the Coast of pp. 102 sg. 
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This silence is designed to deceive Abonsam, that, being off 
his guard, he may be taken by surprise, and frightened out 
of the place. If anyone die during the silence, his relatives 
are not allowed to weep until the four weeks have been 
completed.” * 

At Onitsha, on the Niger, Mr. J. C. Taylor witnessed 
the celebration of New Year’s Day by the negroes. It fell 
on the twentieth of December 1858. Every family brought 
a firebrand out into the street, threw it away, and exclaimed 
as they returned, “ The gods of the new year! New Year 
has come round again.” Mr. Taylor adds, “The meaning 
of the custom seems to be that the fire is to drive away the 
old year with its sorrows and evils, and to embrace the new 
year with hearty reception.”* Of all Abyssinian festivals 
that of Mascal or the Cross is celebrated with the greatest 
pomp. During the whole of the interval between St. John’s 
day and the feast a desultory warfare is waged betwixt the 
youth of opposite sexes in the towns. They all sally out in 
the evenings, the boys armed with nettles or thistles and 
the girls with gourds containing a filthy solution of all sorts 
of abominations. When any of the hostile parties meet, 
they begin by reviling each other in the foulest language, 
from which they proceed to personal violence, the boys 
stinging the girls with their nettles, while the girls discharge 
their stink-pots in the faces of their adversaries. These 
hostilities may perhaps be regarded as a preparation for the 
festival of the Cross. The eve of the festival witnesses a 
ceremony which doubtless belongs to the world-wide class of 
customs we are dealing with. At sunset a discharge of fire- 
arms takes place from all the principal houses. “Then 
every one provides himself with a torch, and during the 
early part of the night bonfires are kindled, and the people 
parade the town, carrying their lighted torches in their 
hands. They go through their houses, too, poking a light 
into every dark corner in the hall, under the couches, in the 
stables, kitchen, etc., as if looking for something lost, and 

1 “Extracts from Diary of the Zhe Tailed Head-hunters of Nigeria 
late Rev. John Martin, Wesleyan (London, 1912), pp. 202 sg. 
Missionary in West Africa, 1843- 2 S. Crowther and J. C. Taylor, 


1848,” Man, xii. (1912) pp. 138 sg. The Gospel on the Banks of the Niger 
Compare Major A. J. N. Tremearne, (London, 1859), p. 320. 
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calling out, ‘Akho, akhoky! turn out the spinage, and 
bring in the porridge; Mascal is come!’ ... After this 
they play, and poke fun and torches at each other.” Next 
morning, while it is still dark, bonfires are kindled on the 
heights near the towns, and people rise early to see them. 
The rising sun of Mascal finds the whole population of 
Abyssinia awake. 

Sometimes the date of the annual expulsion of devils is 
fixed with reference to the agricultural seasons. Thus at 
Kiriwina, in South-Eastern New Guinea, when the new yams 
had been harvested, the people feasted and danced for many 
days, and a great deal of property, such as armlets, native 
money, and so forth, was displayed conspicuously on a plat- 
form erected for the purpose. When the festivities were 
over, all the people gathered together and expelled the spirits 
from the village by shouting, beating the posts of the houses, 
and overturning everything under which a wily spirit might 
be supposed to lurk. The explanation which the people 
gave to a missionary was that they had entertained and 
feasted the spirits and provided them with riches, and it was 
now time for them to take their departure. Had they not 
seen the dances, and heard the songs, and gorged themselves 
on the souls of the yams, and appropriated the souls of the 
money and all the other fine things set out on the platform ? 
What more could the spirits want? So out they must go.’ 
Among the Hos of Togoland in West Africa the expulsion of 
evils is performed annually before the people eat the new 
yams.* The chiefs meet together and summon the priests 
and magicians. They tell them that the people are now to eat 
the new yams and to be merry, therefore they must cleanse 
the town and remove the evils. For that purpose they take 
leaves of the adzu and wo trees, together with creepers and 
ashes. The leaves and creepers they bind fast to a pole of 
an adzu tree, while they pray that the evil spirits, the witches, 
and all the ills in the town may pass into the bundle and 
be bound. Then they make a paste out of the ashes and 

1 Mansfield Parkyns, Zie tz 413 59. 
Abyssinia, Second Edition (London, 3 As to the ceremony of eating the 
1868), pp. 285 sg. new yams, see Spirits of the Corn and 


2 George Brown, D.D., A/elanesians of the Witd, ii. 58 sgg. 
and Polynesian (London, 1910), pp. 
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smear it on the bundle, saying, “ We smear it on the face of 
all the evil ones who are in this bundle, in order that they 
may not be able to see.” With that they throw the bundle, 
that is, the pole wrapt in leaves and creepers, on the ground 
and they all mock at it. Then they prepare a medicine 
and take the various leaf-wrapt poles, into which they have 

conjured and bound up all mischief, carry them out of the l 
town, and set them up in the earth on various roads leading 
into the town. When they have done this, they say that 
they have banished the evils from the town and shut the 
door in their face. With the medicine, which the elders 
have prepared, all men, women, children and chiefs wash 
their faces. After that everybody goes home to sweep out 
his house and homestead. The ground in front of the 
homesteads is also swept, so that the town is thoroughly 
cleansed. All the stalks of grass and refuse of stock yams 
that have been swept together they cast out of the town, 
and they rail at the stock yams. In the course of the 
night the elders assemble and bind a toad to a young palm- 
leaf. They say that they will now sweep out the town and 
end the ceremony. For that purpose they drag the toad 
through the whole town in the direction of Mount Adaklu. 
When that has been done, the priests say that they will now 
remove thc sicknesses. In the evening they give public 
notice that they are about to go on the road, and that 
therefore no one may light a fire on the hearth or eat food. 
Next morning the women of the town sweep out their 
houses and hearths and deposit the sweepings on broken 
wooden plates. Many wrap themselves in torn mats and 
tattered clothes; others swathe themselves in grass and 
creepers. While they do so, they pray, saying, “All ye 
sicknesses that are in our body and plague us, we are come 
to-day to throw you out.” When they start to do so, the 
priest gives orders that everybody is to scream once and at 
the same time to smite his mouth. In a moment they all 
scream, smite their mouths, and run as fast as they can in 
the direction of Mount Adaklu. As they run, they say, 
“Out to-day! Out to-day! That which kills anybody, out 
to-day! Yc evil spirits, out to-day! and all that causes our 
heads to ache, out to-day! Anlo and Adaklu are the places 
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whither all ill shall betake itself!” Now on Mount Adaklu 
there grows a $/o tree, and when the people have come to 
the tree they throw everything away and return home. On 
their return they wash themselves with the medicine which 
is set forth in the streets ; then they enter their houses.! 
Among the Hos of North-Eastern India the great festival 
of the year is the harvest home, held in January, when the 
granaries are full of grain, and the people, to use their own 
expression, are full of devilry. “They have a strange notion 
that at this period, men and women are so overcharged with 
vicious propensities, that it is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of the person to let off steam by allowing for a time 
full vent to the passions.” The ceremonies open with a 
sacrifice to the village god of three fowls, a cock and 
two hens, one of which must be black. Along with them 
are offered flowers of the Palas tree (Butea frondosa), bread 
made from rice-flour, and sesamum seeds. These offerings 
are presented by the village priest, who prays that during 
the year about to begin they and their children may 
be preserved from all misfortune and sickness, and that they 
may have seasonable rain and good crops. Prayer is also 
made in some places for the souls of the dead. At this 
time an evil spirit is supposed to infest the place, and to get 
rid of it men, women, and children go in procession round 
and through every part of the village with sticks in their 
hands, as if beating for game, singing a wild chant, and 
shouting vociferously, till they feel assured that the evil 
spirit must have fled. Then they give themselves up to 
feasting and drinking rice-beer, till they are in a fit state for 
the wild debauch which follows. The festival now “ becomes 
a saturnale, during which servants forget their duty to their 
masters, children their reverence for parents, men their 


1 J. Spieth, Die Ewe- Stämme 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 305-307. At 


wooden beak of a bird. He gathered 
that the ceremony takes place at the 


Kotedougou a French officer saw a 
number of disguised men called dou 
dancing and ‘performing various antics 
about the houses, under the trees, and in 
the fields. Hemp and palm leaves were 
sewn on their garments and they wore 
caps of hemp surmounted by a crest of 
red-ochred wood, sometimes by a 


beginning of winter, and he thought 
that the processions ‘‘are perhaps 
intended to drive away the evil spirits 
at the season of tillage or perhaps also 
to procure rain.” See Le Capitaine 
Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée 
par le pays de Kong et le Mossi (Paris, 
1892), pp. 378-380. 
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respect for women, and women all notions of modesty, 
delicacy, and gentleness; they become raging bacchantes.” 
Usually the Hos are quiet and reserved in manner, decorous 
and gentle to women. But during this festival “ their natures 
appear to undergo a temporary change. Sons and daughters 
revile their parents in gross language, and parents their 
children; men and women become almost like animals in 
the indulgence of their amorous propensities.” The festival 
is not held simultaneously in all the villages. The time 
during which it is celebrated in the different villages of a 
district may be from a month to six weeks, and by a pre- 
concerted arrangement the celebration begins at each village 
on a different date and lasts three or four days; so the 
inhabitants of each may take part in a long series of orgies. 
On these occasions the utmost liberty is given to the girls, 
who may absent themselves for days with the young men 
of another village; parents at such times never attempt to 
lay their daughters under any restraint. The Mundaris, 
kinsmen and neighbours of the Hos, keep the festival in 
much the same manner. “The resemblance to a Saturnale 
is very complete, as at this festival the farm labourers are 
feasted by their masters, and allowed the utmost freedom of 
speech in addressing them. It is the festival of the harvest 
home; the termination of one year’s toil, and a slight respite 
from it before they commence again.” ! 

Amongst some of the Hindoo Koosh tribes, as among 
the Hos and Mundaris, the expulsion of devils takes place 
after harvest. When the last crop of autumn has been got 
in, it is thought necessary to drive away evil spirits from 
the granaries. A kind of porridge called mol is eaten, and 
the head of the family takes his matchlock and fires it into 
the floor. Then, going outside, he sets to work loading and 
firing till his powder-horn is exhausted, while all his neigh- 
bours are similarly employed. The next day is spent in 
rejoicings. In Chitral this festival is called “ devil-driving.”” 


1 E, T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872), pp. 196 sg. ii. 66 sg. 
We have seen that among the Pondos 
of South Africa the harvest festival of 2 Major J. Biddulph, Tries of the 
first-fruits is in like manner a period Zřindoo Koosh (Calcutta, 1880), p. 
of licence and debauchery. See 103. 
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On the other hand the Khonds of India expel the devils at 
seed-time instead of at harvest. At this time they worship 
Pitteri Pennu, the god of increase and of gain in every shape. 
On the first day of the festival a rude car is made of a 
basket set upon a few sticks, tied upon bamboo rollers for 
wheels. The priest takes this car first to the house of the 
lineal head of the tribe, to whom precedence is given in all 
ceremonies connected with agriculture. Here he receives a 
little of cach kind of seed and some feathers. He then 
takes the car to all the other houses in the village, each of 
which contributes the same things. Lastly, the car is 
conducted to a field without the village, attended by all 
the young men, who beat each other and strike the air 
violently with long sticks. The seed thus carried out is 
called the share of the “evil spirits, spoilers of the seed.” 
“These are considered to be driven out with the car; and 
when it and its contents are abandoned to them, they are 
held to have no excuse for interfering with the rest of the 
seed-corn.” Next day each household kills a hog over the 
seed for the year, and prays to Pitteri Pennu, saying, “O 
Pitteri Pennu! this seed we shall sow to-morrow. Some 
of us, your suppliants, will have a great return, some a 
small return. Let the least favoured have a full basket, 
let the most favoured have many baskets. Give not this 
seed to ant, or rat, or hog. Let the stems which shall 
spring from it be so stout that the earth shall tremble 
under them. Let the rain find no hole or outlet whereby 
to escape from our fields. Make the earth soft like the 
ashes of cow-dung. To him who has no iron wherewith to 
shoe his plough, make the wood of the dof-tree like iron. 
Provide other food than our seed for the parrot, the crow, 
and all the fowls and beasts of the jungle. Let not the 
white ant destroy the roots, nor the wild hog crush the 
stem to get at the fruit; and make our crops of all 
kinds have a better flavour than that of those of any 
other country.” The elders then feast upon the hogs. 
The young men are excluded from the repast, but 
enjoy the privilege of waylaying and pelting with 
jungle - fruit their elders as they return from the feast. 
Upon the third day the lineal head of the tribe goes 


i 
l 
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out and sows his seed, after which all the rest may 
do so.’ 

In Ranchi, a district of Chota Nagpur in Bengal, a 
ceremony is performed every year by one of the clans to 
drive away disease. Should it prove ineffectual, all the 
villagers assemble by night and walk about the village in a 
body armed with clubs, searching for the disease. Everything 
they find outside of the houses they smash. Hence on that 
day the people throw out their chipped crockery, old pots 
and pans, and other trash into the courtyard, so that when 
the search party comes along they may belabour the heap 
of rubbish to their heart’s content; the crash of shattered 
crockery and the clatter of shivered pans indicates, we are 
told, that the disease has departed; perhaps it might be 
more strictly accurate to say that they have frightened it 
away. At all events a very loud noise is made “so that 
the disease may not remain hidden anywhere”? In a 
village of the Mossos, an aboriginal tribe of south-western 
China, a French traveller witnessed the annual ceremony of 
the expulsion of devils. Two magicians, wearing mitres of 
red pasteboard, went from house to house, attended by a 
troop of children, their faces smeared with flour, some of 
whom carried torches and others cymbals, while all made 
a deafening noise. After dancing a wild dance in the 
courtyard of the house, they entered the principal room, 
where the performers were regaled with a draught of 
ardent spirits, of which they sprinkled a few drops on the 
floor. Then the magicians recited their spells to oblige 
the evil spirits to quit the chamber and the good spirits 
to enter it. At the end of each phrase, the children, speak- 
ing for the spirits, answered with a shout, “We go” or 
“We come.” That concluded the ceremony in the house, 


1 W. Macpherson, Memorials of asa vehicle in which they are actually 
Service in India from the Correspond- carted away. Anyhow it is convenient 
ence of the late Major S. C. Mac- to take this case along with those 
Pherson (London, 1865), pp. 357 other expulsions of demons which are 
sq. Possibly this case belongs more the accompaniment of an agricultural 
strictly to the class of mediate ex- festival. 
pulsions, the devils being driven out 2H. C. Streatfield, ‘* Ranchi,” 
upon the car. Perhaps, however, the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
car with its contents is regarded rather Bengal, lxxii. Part iii. (Calcutta, 
as a bribe to induce them to go than 1904) p. 36. 
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and the noisy procession filed out to repeat it in the 
next: 
reaal The people of Bali, an island to the east of Java, have 
of demons Periodical expulsions of devils upon a great scale. Generally 
in Bali, the time chosen for the expulsion is the day of the “dark 


moon” in the ninth month. When the demons have been 
long unmolested the country is said to be “warm,” and the 
priest issues orders to expel them by force, lest the whole of 
Bali should be rendered uninhabitable. On the day appointed 
the people of the village or district assemble at the principal 
temple. Here at a cross-road offerings are set out for the 
devils. After prayers have been recited by the priests, the 
blast of a horn summons the devils to partake of the meal 
which has been prepared for them. At the same time a 
number of men step forward and light their torches at 
the holy lamp which burns before the chief priest. Im- 
mediately afterwards, followed by the bystanders, they 
spread in all directions and march through the streets 
and lanes crying, “Depart! go away!” Wherever they 
pass, the people who have stayed at home hasten, by a 
deafening clatter on doors, beams, rice-blocks, and so 
forth, to take their share in the expulsion of devils. Thus 
chased from the houses, the fiends flee to the banquet 
which has been set out for them; but here the priest 
receives them with curses which finally drive them from 
the district. When the last devil has taken his. departure, 
the uproar is succeeded by a dead silence, which lasts 
during the next day also. The devils, it is thought, are 
anxious to return to their old homes, and in order to make 
them think that Bali is not Bali but some desert island, no 
one may stir from his own abode for twenty-four hours. 
Even ordinary household work, including cooking, is dis- 
continued. Only the watchmen may shew themselves in 
the streets. Wreaths of thorns and leaves are hung at all 
the entrances to warn strangers from entering. Not till the 
third day is this state of siege raised, and even then it is 
forbidden to work at the rice-fields or to buy and sell 


1 Le Tour du Monde, iii. (Paris, Calcutta par terre, par M. E. Roux, 
1897) pp. 227 sg., quoting Aux Troisième Partie. 
sources de CIrraouaddi, a@llanoi a 
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in the market. Most people still stay at home, striving 
to while away the time with cards and dice.’ 

The Shans of Southern China annually expel the fire- 
spirit. The ceremony was witnessed by the English Mission 
under Colonel Sladen on the thirteenth of August 1868. 
Bullocks and cows were slaughtered in the market-place ; 
the meat was all sold, part of it was cooked and eaten, 
while the rest was fired out of guns at sundown. The 
pieces of flesh which fell on the land were supposed to 
become mosquitoes, those which fell in the water were 
believed to turn into leeches. In the evening the chiefs 
retainers beat gongs and blew trumpets ; and when dark- 
ness had set in, torches were lit, and a party, preceded by 
the musicians, searched the central court for the fire-spirit, 
who is supposed to lurk about at this season with-evil intent. 
They then ransacked all the rooms and the gardens, throw- 
ing the light of the torches into every nook and corner 
where the evil spirit might find a hiding-place.” In some 
parts of Fiji an annual ceremony took place which has 
much the aspect of an expulsion of devils. The time of 
its celebration was determined by the appearance of a 
certain fish or sea-slug (balolo) which swarms out in dense 
shoals from the coral reefs on a single day of the 
year, usually in the last quarter of the moon in November. 
The appearance of the sea-slugs was the signal for a general 
feast at those places where they were taken. An influential 


1 R. van Eck, ‘“‘Schetsen van het sg. As to the “dark moon” it is to 


eiland Bali,” Tijdschrift voor Neder- 
landsch Indië, N.S., viii. (1879) pp. 
58-60. Van Eck’s account is reprinted 


in J. Jacobs’s Eenigen tijd onder de 


Baliérs (Batavia, 1883), pp. 190 sgg. 
According to another writer, each 
village may choose its own day for 
expelling the devils, but the ceremony 
must always bc performed at the new 
moon. A necessary preliminary is to 
mark exactly the boundaries of the 
village territory, and this is done by 
stretching the leavcs of a certain palm 
across the roads at the boundaries. 
Scc F. A. Liefrinck, ‘‘ Bijdrage tot 
dc kennis van het ciland Bali,” 77a- 
schrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde, xxxiii. (1890) pp. 246 


be observed that some eastern nations, 
particularly the Hindoos and the 
Burmese, divide the monthly cycle of 
the moon into two parts, which they 
call the light moon and the dark moon 
respectively. The light moon is the 
first half of the month, when thc 
luminary is waxing; the dark moon 
is the sccond half of the month, when 
the luminary is waning. See Francis 
Buchanan, ‘‘On the Religion and 
Literature of the Burmas,” Aszatick 
Researches, vi. (London, 1801) p. 171. 
The Balinese have no doubt derived 
the distinction, like much else, from 
the Llindoos. 

2 J. Anderson, Mandalay to Momien 
(London, 1876), p. 308. 
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man ascended a tree and prayed to the spirit of the sky 
for good crops, fair winds, and so on. Thereupon a 
tremendous clatter, with drumming and shouting, was raised 
by all the people in their houses for about half an hour. 
This was followed by a dead quict for four days, during 
which the people feasted on the sea-slug. All this time no 
work of any kind might be done, not even a leaf plucked 


nor the offal removed from the houses. 


If a noise was made 


in any house, as by a child crying, a forfeit was at once 


exacted by the chief. 


At daylight on the expiry of the 


fourth night the whole town was in an uproar; men and 
boys scampered about, knocking with clubs and sticks 


at the doors of the houses and crying “ Sinariba !” 


concluded the ceremony. 


1 United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion, Ethnography and Philology, by 
H. Hale (Philadelphia, 1846), pp. 67 
sg. ; Ch. Wilkes, Varrative of the U.S. 
Exploring Expedition, New Edition 
(New York, 1851), iii. 90 sg., 342. 
Aeeording to the latter writer, the sea- 
slug was eaten by the men alone, who 
lived during the four days in the 
temple, while the women and boys 
remained shut up in their houses. As 
to the annual appearance and eateh of 
the sea-slug in the seas of Fiji, see 
further B. Seeman, Viti, an Account 
of a Government Mission to the Vitian 
or Fijian Islands in the Years 1860- 
1862 (Cambridge, 1862), pp. 59-61; 
Basil Thomson, The Fijians (London, 
1908), pp. 324-327. A somewhat 
different aceount of the appearanee of 
the slug (Palolo veridis) in the Samoan 
Sea is given from personal observation 
by Dr. George Brown. He says: 
«This annelid, as far as I can re- 
member, is about 8 or 12 inehes long, 
and somewhat thieker than ordinary 
piping-cord. It is found only on two 
mornings in the year, and the time 
when it will appear and disappear ean 
be aceurately predieted. Asa general 
rule only a few palolo are found on the 
first day, though oceasionally the large 
quantity may appear first; but, as a 
rule, the large quantity appears on the 
seeond morning. And it is only found 
on these mornings for a very limited 


This 


The natives of Tumleo, a small 


period, viz. from early dawn to about 
seven o’cloek, z.e. for about two hours. 
It then disappears until the following 
year, exeept in some rare instances, 
when it is found for the same limited 
period in the following month after its 
first appearanee, I kept reeords of the 
time, and of the state of the moon, for 
some years, with the following result : 
that it always appeared on two out of 
the following three days, viz. the day 
before, the day of, and the day after 
the last quarter of the October moon.” 
See George Brown, D.D., Melanesians 
and Polynestans (London, 1910), pp. 
135 sg. The slug is also eaught in 
the sea off Samoa, aceording to one 
account, at intervals of six months. 
One of its appearanees takes plaee on 
the eighth day after the new moon of 
Oetober. So regular are the appear- 
anees of the creature that the Samoans 
reckon their time by them. See E. 
Boisse, ‘‘ Les îles Samoa, Nukunono, 
Fakaafo, Wallis et Hoorn,” Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), vi. 
Serie, x. (1875) pp. 430 sg. In 
antiquity every year vast shoals of 
a small fish used to ascend the river 
Olynthiac from the lake of Bolbe in 
Maeedonia, and all the people of 
the neighbourhood eaught and salted 
great store of them, They thought 
that the fish were sent to them by 
Bolbe, the mother of Olynthus, and 
they noted it as a curious faet that 
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island off German New Guinea, also catch the sea-slug 
in the month of November, and at this season they observe 
a curious ceremony, which may perhaps be explained 
as an expulsion of evils or demons. The lads, and 
sometimes grown men with them, go in troops into the 
forest to search for grass-arrows (räng). When they have 
collected a store of these arrows, they take sides and, armed 
with little bows, engage in a regular battle. The arrows fly 
as thick as hail, and though no one is killed, many receive skin 
wounds and are covered with blood. The Catholic mission- 
ary who reports the custom could not ascertain the reasons 
for observing it. Perhaps one set of combatants represents 
the demons or embodied evils of the year, who are defeated 
and driven away by the champions of the people. The 
month in which these combats take place (November 
and the beginning of December) is sometimes named after 
the grass-arrows and sometimes after the sea-slug.’ 

On the last night of the year there is observed in most 
Japanese houses a ceremony called “the exorcism of the 
evil spirit.” It is performed by the head of the family. 
Clad in his finest robes, with a sword, if he has the right of 
bearing one, at his waist, he goes through all the rooms at 
the hour of midnight, carrying in his left hand a box of 
roasted beans on a lacquered stand. From time to time he 
dips his right hand into the box and scatters a handful 
of beans on a mat, pronouncing a cabalistic form of words 
of which the meaning is, “Go forth, demons! Enter 
riches!”-? According to another account, the ceremony 
takes place on the night before the beginning of spring, and 
the roasted beans are flung against the walls as well as on 
the floors of the houses.* While the duty of expelling the 


the fish never swam higher up than 


time on purpose. 
the tomb of Olynthus, which stood 


viii. 11, p. 334 F. 


See Athenaeus, 


on the bank of the river Olynthiac. 
The shoals always made their appear- 
ance in the months of Anthesterion 
and Elaphebolion, and as the people of 
Apollonia (a city on the bank of the 
lake) celebrated their festival of the 
dead at that season, formerly in the 
month of Elaphebolion, but afterwards 
in the month of Anthesterion, they 
imagined that the fish came at that 


1 M. J. Erdweg, ‘* Die Bewohner der 
Insel Tumleo Berlinhafen, Deutsch- 
New-Guinea,” Mittheilungen der an- 
thropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
xxxii. (1902) pp. 329 sg. 

2 A. Humbert, Ze Japon illustré 
(Paris, 1870), ii. 326. 

3 A. Bastian, Dre Volker des östlichen 
Asien, v. (Jena, 1869) p. 367. 
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devils should, strictly speaking, be discharged by the head of 
the house, it is often delegated to a servant. Whether 
master or servant, the performer goes by the name of year- 
man (¢os/z-otoko), the rite being properly performed on the 
last day of the year. The words “Out with the devils” 
(Oni ha soto) are pronounced by him in a loud voice, but 
the words “In with the luck” (/uku ha uchz) in a low tone. 
In the Shogun’s palace the ceremony was performed by a 
year-man specially appointed for the purpose, who scattered 
parched beans in all the principal rooms. These beans were 
picked up by the women of the palace, who wrapped as 
many of them in paper as they themselves were years old, 
and then flung them backwards out of doors. Sometimes 
people who had reached an unlucky year would gather these 
beans, one for each year of their life and one over, and wrap 
them in paper together with a small copper coin which had 
been rubbed over their body to transfer the ill-luck. The 
packet was afterwards thrown away at across-road. This was 
called “flinging away ill-luck” (yaku sute)! According to 
Lafcadio Hearn, the casting-out of devils from the houses is 
performed by a professional exorciser for a small fee, and 
the peas which he scatters about the house are afterwards 
swept up and carefully kept until the first peal of thunder is 
heard in spring, when it is customary to cook and eat some 
of them. After the demons have been thoroughly expelled 
from a house, a charm is set up over the door to prevent them 
from returning: it consists of a wooden skewer with a holly 
leaf and the dried head of a fish like a sardine stuck on it.” 
On the third day of the tenth month in every year the 
Hak-Ka, a native race in the province of Canton, sweep 
their houses and turn the accumulated filth out of doors, 
together with three sticks of incense and some mock money 
made of paper. At the same time they call out, “Let the 
devil of poverty depart! Let the devil of poverty depart!” 
By performing this ceremony they hope to preserve their 
homes from penury.2 Among some of the Hindoos of the 
1 W. G. Aston, SAzzfo (London, Aston as to the formula of exorcism— 
1905), p. 309. “Ont wa soto! fuku wa uchi, ‘Devils 
2 Lafcadio Hearn, Glimpses of Un- out! Good fortune in!” 


familiar Japan (London, 1894), ii. 3 Eitel, “Les Uak-ka,” L’ Anthro- 
498 sg. The writer agrees with Mr. pologie,'iv. (1893) pp. 175 $g. 
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Punjaub on the morning after Diwali or the festival of 
lamps, at which the souls of ancestors are believed to visit 
the house, the oldest woman of the family takes a corn-sieve 
or winnowing basket and a broom, to both of which magical 
virtues are ascribed, and beats them in every corner of the 
house, exclaiming, “ God abide, and poverty depart!” The 
sieve is then carried out of the village, generally to the east 
or north, and being thrown away is supposed to bear away 
with it the poverty and distress of the household. Or the 
woman flings all the sweepings and rubbish out of doors, 
saying, “Let all dirt and wretchedness depart from here, 
and all good fortune come in.”* The Persians used annually 
to expel the demons or goblins (Dzves) from their houses in 
the month of December. For this purpose the Magi wrote 
certain words with saffron on a piece of parchment or paper 
and then held the writing over a fire into which they threw 
cotton, garlic, grapes, wild rue, and the horn of an animal 
that had been killed on the sixteenth of September. The 
spell thus prepared was nailed or glued to the inside of the 
door, and the door was painted red. Next the priest took 
some sand and spread it out with a knife, while he muttered 
certain prayers. After that he strewed the sand on the 
floor, and the enchantment was complete. The demons now 
immediately vanished, or at least were deprived of all their 
malignant power.” 

For ages it has been customary in China to expel the 
demons from house and home, from towns and cities, at the 
end of every year. Such general expulsions of devils go by 
the name of zo. They are often mentioned and described 
in Chinese literature. For example, under the Han dynasty, 
in the second century of our era, “it was ordered that /ang- 
siang shi with four eyes of gold, masked with bearskins, and 
wearing black coats with red skirts, bearing lances and 
brandishing shields, should always perform at the end of the 
year in the twelfth month the zo of the season, in the rear of 
hundreds of official servants and boys, and search the interior 

1 Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. pp. lore of Northern India (Westminster, 
146 s9., § 792 (June, 1885); D.C. J. 1896), ii. 188, 295 sg. 
Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjab Ethno- 2 John Richardson, Dictionary of 
graphy (Calcutta, 1883), p. 119; W. Persian, Arabic, and English, New 


Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk- Edition (London, 1829), p. liii. 
PT: Vi L 
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of the palace, in order to expel the demons of plague. 
With bows of peach wood and arrows of the thorny jujube 
they shoot at the spectres, and with porcelain drums they 
drum at them; moreover they throw red balls and cereals at 
them, in order to remove disease and calamity.”? Again, in 
a poem of the same period we read that “at the end of the 
year the great zo takes place for the purpose of driving off 
all spectres. The fang-szang carry their spears, wu and zh 
hold their bundles of reed. Ten thousand lads with red 
heads and black clothes, with bows of peach wood and 
arrows of thorny jujube shoot at random all around. 
Showers of potsherds and pebbles come down like rain, 
infallibly killing strong spectres as well as the weak. 
Flaming torches run after these beings, so that a sparkling 
and streaming glare chases the red plague to all sides; 
thereupon they destroy them in the imperial moats and 
break down the suspension bridges (to prevent their 
return).”? At a later period Chinese historians inform 
us that the house of Tsi caused the annual expulsion of 
demons to be performed on the last day of the year by two 
sroups, each of one hundred and twenty lads, and twelve 
animals headed by drums and wind instruments. The gates 
of the wards and of the city walls were flung open, and the 
emperor witnessed the ceremony seated on his throne in the 
midst of his officers. With rolling drums the procession 
entered the palace through the western gate, and passed 
through all parts of it in two divisions, even ascending the 
towers, while they hopped, jumped and shrieked; and on 
quitting the palace they spread out in six directions till 
they reached the city walls.” At the present time it is 
customary in every part of China to fire off crackers on 
the last day and night of the year for the purpose of 
terrifying and expelling the devils: enormous quantities 
of the explosives are consumed at this season: the people 
seem to vie with one another as to who shall let off 
the most crackers and make the most noise. Sometimes 
long strings of these fireworks hang from balconies and 

1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 2 J.J. M. de Groot, of. cit. vi. 978. 


System of China, vi. (Leyden, 1910) 
PP. 977 59. 3 J.J. M. de Groot, of. cit. vi. 979. 
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eaves and keep up a continuous crackling for half an hour 
together or more; in great cities the prolonged and ear- 
splitting din is very annoying to foreigners. To the ears of 
the Chinese the noise appears to be agreeable, if not for its 
own sake, at least for the beneficial effect it is supposed 
to produce by driving demons away. Indeed they seem to 
be of opinion that any noise, provided it be sufficiently harsh 
and loud, serves this useful purpose. The sound of brass 
instruments is particularly terrifying to devils; hence the 
great use which the Chinese make of gongs in rites of 
exorcism. Theclash of gongs, we are told, resounds through 
the Chinese empire daily, especially in summer, when a 
rise in the death-rate, which ignorant Europeans attribute 
to mere climatic influences, stimulates the people to redouble 
their efforts for the banishment of the fiends, who are the 
real cause of all the mischief. At such times you may see 
and hear groups of benevolent and public-spirited men and 
women banging gongs, clashing cymbals, and drubbing 
drums for hours together. No protest is made by their 
neighbours, no complaint that they disturb the night’s rest 
of the sick and the tired. People listen with resignation or 
rather with gratitude and complacency to the deafening 
uproar raised by these generous philanthropists, who thus 
devote their services gratuitously to the cause of the public 
health! In Corea, also, the devils are driven out of the 
towns on New Year’s Eve by the firing of guns and the 
popping of crackers.” 

In Tonquin a ¢heckydaw or general expulsion of malevolent 
spirits commonly took place once a year, especially if there 
was a great mortality amongst men, the elephants or horses 
of the general’s stable, or the cattle of the country, “ the cause 
of which they attribute to the malicious spirits of such men 
as have been put to death for treason, rebellion, and conspir- 
ing the death of the king, general, or princes, and that in 
revenge of the punishment they have suffered, they are bent 
to destroy everything and commit horrible violence. To 

1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 2 W. Woodville Rockhill, ‘‘ Notes 
System of China, vi. 944 sgg.; id., on some of the Laws, Customs, and 
The Religion of China (New York, Superstitions of Korea,” The American 


1910), pp. 38 sg. ; J. H. Gray, China Anthropologist, iv. (1891) p. 185. 
(London, 1878), i. 251 sg. 
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prevent which their superstition has suggested to them the 


institution of this ¢heckydaw, as a proper means to drive the 
devil away, and purge the country of evil spirits.” 
appointed for the ceremony was generally the twenty-fifth of 
February, one month after the beginning of the new year, 
which fell on the twenty-fifth of January. 
month was a season of feasting, merry-making of all kinds, 
During the whole month the great seal 
was kept shut up in a box, face downwards, and the law was, 
All courts of justice were closed ; 


and general licence. 


as it were, laid asleep. 


debtors could not be seized ; 
larceny, fighting, and assault, escaped with impunity ; only 
treason and murder were taken account of and the male- 
factors detained till the great seal should come into operation 
At the close of the saturnalia the wicked spirits 
Great masses of troops and artillery 
having been drawn up with flying colours and all the pomp 
of war, “the general beginneth then to offer meat offerings 
to the criminal devils and malevolent spirits (for it is usual 
and customary likewise amongst them to feast the condemned 
before their execution), inviting them to eat and drink, when 
in a strange language, by 
characters and figures, etc., of many offences and crimes 
committed by them, as to their having disquieted the land, 
killed his elephants and horses, etc., for all which they 
justly deserve to be chastised and banished the country. 
Whereupon three great guns are fired as the last signal ; 
upon which all the artillery and musquets are discharged, 
that, by their most terrible noise the devils may be driven 
away ; and they are so blind as to believe for certain, that 
they really and effectually put them to flight. 


again. 
were driven away. 


presently he accuses them 


1 S, Baron, ‘Description of the 
Kingdom of Tonqueen,” in J. Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages and Travels, ix. (London, 
1811) pp. 673, 695 sg.; compare 
Richard, ‘‘ History of Tonquin,” zdzd. 
p. 746. The account of the ceremony by 
Tavernicr (whom Baron criticises very 
unfavourably) is somewhat different. 
According to him, the expulsion of 
wicked souls at the New Year is 
combined with sacrifice to the honoured 
dead. <‘*At the beginning of cvery 


The day 


The intermediate 


small crimes, such as petty 


1 


year they have a great solemnity ia 
honour of the dead, who were in their 
lives renowned for their noble actions 
and valour, reckoning rebels among 
them. They set up several altars, 
some for sacrifices, others for the 
names of the persons they design to 
honour; and the king, princes, and 
mandarins are present at them, and 
make three profound reverences to the 
altars when the sacrificcs are finished ; 
but the king shoots five times against 
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In Cambodia the expulsion of evil spirits took place in 
March. Bits of broken statues and stones, considered as 
the abode of the demons, were collected and brought to the 
capital. Here as many elephants were collected as could be 
sot together. On the evening of the full moon volleys of 
musketry were fired and the elephants charged furiously to 
put the devils to flight. The ceremony was performed on 
three successive days.’ In Siam the banishment of demons 
is annually carried into effect on the last day of the old 
year. A signal gun is fired from the palace; it is answered 
from the next station, and so on from station to station, 
till the firing has reached the outer gate of the city. Thus 


the demons are driven out step by step. 


As soon as this 


is done a consecrated rope is fastened round the circuit 


of the city walls to 
returning. The rope 
painted in alternate 
According to a more 


prevent the banished demons from 
is made of tough couch-grass and is 
stripes of red, yellow, and blue. 
recent account, the Siamese ceremony 


takes place at the New Year holidays, which are three in 


number, beginning with the first of April. 


For the feasting 


which accompanies these holidays a special kind of cake 


the altars where the rebels’ names are ; 
then the great guns are let off, and the 
soldiers give vollies of small shot, to 
put the souls to flight. The altars and 
papers made use of at the sacrifices are 
burnt, and the bonzes and sages go to 
eat the meat made use of at the 
sacrifice ” (Tavernier, in John Harris’s 
Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
vol. i. (London, 1744) p. 823). The 
translation is somewhat abridged. For 
the French original, see J. B. Taver- 
nier, Voyages en Turquie, en Perse, et 
aux Indes (The Hague, 1718), iii. 
230 $7. 


1 ¥, Aymonicr, Notice sur le Cam- 
bodge (Paris, 1875), p. 62. 


2 A. Bastian, Die Völker des östlichen 
Asien, ili. (Jena, 1867) pp. 237, 298, 
314, 529 sg.; Mgr. Pallegoix, De- 
scription du Royaume Thai ou Siam 
(Paris, 1854), i. 252. Bastian (p. 
314), with whom Pallegoix seems 
to agree, distinctly states that the 


expulsion takes place on the last 
day of the year. Yet both say 
that it occurs in the fourth month 
of the year. According to Pallegoix 
(i. 253) the Siamese year is composed 
ef twelve lunar months, and the first 
month usually begins in December. 
Hence the expulsion of devils would 
commonly take place in March, as in 
Cambodia. In Laos the year begins 
in the fifth month and it ends in the 
fifth month of the following year. See 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tournier, Notice 
sur le Laos Frangais (Hanoi, 1900), 
p. 187. According to Professor E. 
Seler the festival of Toxcatl, celebratcd 
in the fifth month, was the old Mexi- 
can festival of the New Year. See 
E. Seler, Altmexthkanische Studien, ii. 
(Berlin, 1899) pp. 153, 166 sg. ( Ver- 
Offentlichungen aus dem königlichen 
Museum fiir Völkerkunde, vi. Heft 
2/4). Hence it appears that in some 
calendars the year is not reckoned to 
begin with the first month. 
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is madc, “ which is as much in dcmand as our own Shrove- 
Tucsday pancakcs or our Good-Friday hot cross-buns. The 
temples arc thronged with women and children making 
offcrings to Buddha and his priests. The people inaugurate 
thcir New Year with numcrous charitable and rcligious 
dceds. The rich entertain the monks, who recite appropri- 
ate prayers and chants. Evcry departed soul returns to the 
bosom of his family during thcse threc days, freed from any 
fettcrs that may have bound him in the regions of indcfin- 
able locality. On the third day the religious observances 
terminate, and the remaining hours are devoted to ‘thc 
world, the flesh, and the devil” Gambling is not confincd 
to the licensed houses, but may be indulged in anywhere. 
Games of chance hold powerful sway in cvery house as long 
as the licence to participate in them lasts. Priests in small 
companies occupy posts at regular intervals round the city 
wall, and spend their time in chanting away the evil spirits. 
On the evening of the second day, the ghostly visitors from 
the lower realms lose the luxury of being exorcised with 
psalms. Every person who has a gun may fire it as often 
as he pleases, and the noise thus made is undoubtcdly fear- 
ful enough in its intensity to cause any wandering traveller 
from the far-off fiery land to retrace his steps with speed. 
The bang and rattle of pistols, muskets, shot-guns, and rifles 
cease not till the break of day, by which time the city is 
effectually cleared of all its infernal visitors.”’ From this 
account we learn that among the spirits thus banished are 
the souls of the dead, who revisit their living friends once a 
ycar. To the same effect, apparently, Bishop Bruguicre, 
writing from Bangkok in 1829, tells us that “the three first 
days of the moon of April arc days of solemn festivity for 
the pious Siamesc. That day Lucifer opens all the gates of 
the abyss, the souls of the dead, which are shut up there, 
come forth and partake of a repast in the bosom of their 
family. They arc trcatcd splendidly. One of these three 
days a monk repairs to the palace to preach bcfore the 
king. At the end of the scrmon a prcconccrtcd signal is 
given, and in a moment the cannons are fircd in all the 


1 Ernest Young, The Kingdom of the Yellow Robe (Westminster, 1898), pp. 
135 39. 
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quarters of the city to chase the devil out of the walls or to 
kill him, if he dares to resist. On the first day a temporary 
king is named, who bears the title of phaja-phollathep ; 
during these three days he enjoys all the royal prerogatives, 
the real king remaining shut up in his palace.” ? 

A similar belief and a similar custom prevail in Japan. 
There, too, the souls of the departed return to their old 


Annual 
reception 
and expul- 


homes once a year, and a festival called the Feast of sion of the 


Lanterns is made to welcome them. They come at evening 
on the thirteenth day of the seventh month of the old 
calendar, which falls towards the end of August. It is 
needful to light them on their way. Accordingly bamboos 
with pretty coloured lanterns attached to them are fastened 
on the tombs, and being thickly set they make an illumina- 
tion on the hills, where the burying-grounds are generally 
situated. Lamps of many hues or rows of tapers are also 
lit and set out in front of the houses and in the gardens, 
and small fires are kindled in the streets, so that the whole 
city is in a blaze of light. After the sun has set, a great 
multitude issues from the town, for every family goes forth 
to meet its returning dead. When they come to the spot 
where they believe the souls to be, they welcome the unseen 
visiters and invite them to rest after their journey, and to 
partake of refreshments which they offer to them. Having 
allowed the souls time enough to satisfy their hunger and 
recover from their fatigue, they escort them by torchlight, 
chatting gaily with them, into the city and to the houses 
where they lived and died. These are also illuminated with 
brilliant lanterns; a banquet is spread on the tables; and 
the places of the dead, who are supposed to absorb the 
ethereal essence of the food, are laid for them as if they 
were alive. After the repast the living go from house to 
house to visit the souls of their dead friends and neighbours ; 
and thus they spend the night running about the town. On 
the evening of the third day of the festival, which is the 
fifteenth day of the month, the time has come for the souls 

1 “Lettre de Mgr. Bruguiére, évêque to the temporary king of Siam, his 
de Capse, 4 M. Bousquet, vicaire- privileges and the ceremony of plough- 
général d’Aire,” Annales de D Associa- ing which he performs, see Zhe Dying 


tion de la Propagation de la Foi, v. God, pp. 149-151. 
(Paris and Lyons, 1831) p. 188. As 
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to return to their own place. Fires again blaze in the 
streets to light them on the road; the people again escort 
them ceremoniously to the spot where they met them two 
days before; and in some places they send the lanterns 
floating away on rivers or the sea in miniature boats, which 
are laden with provisions for the spirits on their way to 
their long home. But there is still a fear that some poor 
souls may have lagged behind, or even concealed themselves 
in a nook or corner, loth to part from the scenes of their 
former life and from those they love. Accordingly steps 
are taken to hunt out these laggards and send them packing 
after their fellow-ghosts. With this intention the people 
throw stones on the roofs of their houses in great profusion ; 
and going through every room armed with sticks they deal 
swashing blows all about them in the empty air to chase 
away the lingering souls. This they do, we are told, out of 
a regard for their own comfort quite as much as from the 
affection they bear to the dead; for they fear to be dis- 
turbed by unseasonable apparitions if they suffered the airy 
visiters to remain in the house.’ 

Thus in spite of the kindly welcome given to the souls, 
the fear which they inspire comes out plainly in the pains 
taken to ensure their departure ; and this fear justifies us in 
including such forced departures among the ceremonies for 
the expulsion of evils with which we are here concerned. 
It may be remembered that the annual banishment of ghosts 
has been practised by savages so low in the scale of humanity 
as the Australian aborigines. At the other end of the 
scale it was observed in classical antiquity by the civilized 
Greeks and Romans. The Athenians believed that at the 
festival of the Anthesteria the souls of the dead came back 
from the nether world and went about the city. Accord- 
ingly ropes were fastened round the temples to keep out 


1 Charlevoix, Histoire et description 
generale du Japon (Paris, 1736), i. 
128 sg.; C. P. Thunberg, Voyages au 
Japon (Paris, 1796), iv. 18-20; A. 
Bastian, Die Volker des östlichen Asien, 
v. (Jena, 1869) p. 364; Beaufort, in 
Journal of the Anthropological Instt- 
tute, xv. (1886) p. 102; A. Morgan, 
in Journal of American Folk-lore, x. 


(1897) pp. 244 sq. ; Lafcadio Hearn, 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Lon- 
don, 1894), i. 106-110, ii. 504 sg. 
The custom of welcoming the souls of 
the dead back to their old homes once 
a year has becn observed in inany 
lands. See Adonis, Allis, Osiris, 
Second Edition, pp. 301 sgg. 
2 Above, pp. 123 sg. 
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hosts ; and with a like intention the people 


chewed buckthorn in the morning and smcared the doors 
of their houses with pitch, apparently thinking that any 
rash spirits who might attempt to center would stick fast 
in the pitch and be glued, like so many flies, to the door. 
But at the end of the festival the souls were bidden to 


depart in ‘these words : 


The Anthesteria is over.” ! 


1 Hesychius, s.v. mapal huépar TOU 
"AvBearnpicvos pnvbs, év als ras Puyxas 
Tov Karoyopévwvy avidvat €ddxovy. 
Photius, Zexzcon, s.vv. Ovpate Kapes: 
ovxér’ ’AvOeorjpia . . . rwès dé obrws 
riv mwapoulay pact: Pipate Kijpes ovxér’ 
"AvOcoTypia’ ws Kata Thy wow Tots 
’Avbecrnplos Tv Wuyay Tepiepxopévww. 
Id., s.vu. papà hpepa' év tots Xovoly 
'Avĝerrnpðvos pnvds, év @ doxodow al 
yuyal rv redeuTnTdvTwy aviévat, papvy 
éwhev éeuacdvro kal mirry ras Avpas 
éxypeov. Pollux, viii. 141: meproxowloas 
ra lepa eyo év rais droppdct kal rò 
mapappatat. As to the closing of the 
temples, see further Athenaeus, x. 49, 
p. 447 Cc. As to the Anthesteria in 
general, see E. Rohde, Psyche? (Tüb- 
ingen and Leipsic, 1903), i. 236 $99., 
who rightly adopts Hesychius’s second 
explanation of Kĝpes. The reasons 
given by August Mommsen for reject- 
ing that explanation betray an imper- 
fect acquaintance with popular super- 
stition (Feste der Stadt Athen im 
Altertum, Leipsic, 1898, p. 386, note 
1). Compare Miss J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, Second Edition (Cambridge, 
1908), pp. 32 sgg. The Greeks 
thought that branches of buckthorn 
(rhamnus) fastened to doors or windows 
kept out witches (Dioscorides, De 
materia medica, i. 119). A similar 
virtue was attributed to buckthorn or 
hawthorn by the ancient Romans and 
modern European peasants. See A. 
Kuhn, Deze fe LT des Feuers 
und des Gottertranks® (Giitersléh, 
1886), pp. 209 s9. ; J. Murr, Pflanzen- 
welt in der griechischen Mythologie 
(Innsbruck, 1890), pp. 104-106; Zhe 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
li. 54 s7., 191. According to Mr. 


“Out of the door with you, souls. 
Yet for the entertainment of 


Murr, rhamnus is Lyeium europaeum 
L. I learn from Miss J. E. Harrison 
that Sir Francis Darwin believes it to 
be buckthorn (Rřamnus catharticus). 
In some parts of Bosnia, when peasant 
women go to pay a visit in a house 
where a death has occurred they put 
a little hawthorn (Wezssdorn) behind 
their headcloth, and on returning from 
the house they throw it away on the 
street. They think that if the deceased 
has turned into a vampyre, he will be 
so occupied in picking up the haw- 
thorn, that he will not be able to 
follow them to their homes. See F., 
S. Krauss, ‘* Vampyre im siidslavischen 
Volksglauben,” Globes, lxi. (1892) p 

326. At childbirth also the Greeks 
smeared pitch on their houses to keep 
out the demons (els daréAacw rÔv ðar- 
pévwv) who attack women at such 


‘times (Photius, Zexzcon, s.v. pduvos). 


To this day the Bulgarians try to keep 
wandering ghosts from their houses by 
painting crosses with tar on the out- 
side of their doors, while on the inside 
they hang a tangled skein composed of 
countless broken threads. The ghost 
cannot enter until he has counted all 
the threads, and before he has done 
the sum the cock crows and the poor 
soul must return to the grave. See A. 
Strausz, Die Bulgaren (Leipsic, 1898), 
pP. 454. The Servians paint crosses 
with tar on the doors of houses and 
barns to keep out vampyres. See F. 
S. Krauss, ‘‘ Vampyre im siidslavischen 
Volksglauben,” G/odzs, lxi. (1892) p. 
326. In the Highlands of Scotland it 
was believed that tar pnt on a door 
kept witches away. See J. G. Camp- 
bell, Witchcraft and Second Sight in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land (Glasgow, 1902), p. 13. The 
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the unseen guests during their short stay earthenware pots 
full of boiled food appear to have been everywhere pre- 
pared throughout the eity ; but probably these were placed 
in the street outside the houses, in order to give the ghosts 
no exeuse for entering and disturbing the inmates. No 
priest would eat of the food thus offered to the dead,! but 
prowling beggars probably had no sueh scruples. Similarly 
when the Sea Dyaks of Sarawak celebrate their great Festival 
of Departed Spirits at intervals whieh vary from one to 
three or four years, food is prepared for the dead and they 
are summoned from their far-off home to partake of it; 
but it is put outside at the entranee of the house. And 
before the general arrival of the souls, while the people 
are busy brewing the drink for the feast, eaeh family takes 
eare to hang an earthenware pot full of the liquor outside 
of the single room whieh it occupies in the large common 
house, lest some thirsty soul should arrive prematurely from 
the other world, and, foreing his way into the domestie 
cirele, should not merely slake his thirst but earry off one 
of the living.” During three days in May the Romans 
held a festival in honour of the ghosts. The temples were 
shut, doubtless to keep out the ghostly swarms ; but, as in 
Japan, every house seems to have been thrown open to 
reeeive the spirits of its own departed. When the recep- 


Thompson Indians of British Columbia 
used to bar their houses against ghosts 
by means not unlike those adopted 
by the Athenians at the Anthesteria. 
When a death had happened, they 
hung a string of deer-hoofs across the 
inside of the house, and an old woman 
often pulled at the string to make the 
hoofs rattle. This kept the ghost out. 
They also placed branches of juniper 
at the door or burned them in the fire 
for the same purpose. See James 
Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians of 
British Columbia” (April 1900), p. 
332 (The Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition, Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History). With 
the Athenian use of ropes to keep 
ghosts out of the temples at the 
Anthesteria we may comparc the 
Siamese custom of roping demons out 


of the city at the New Year (above, 
p- 149). Ropes of rice-straw, which 
are supposed to repel demoniacal and 
evil influences, are hung by the Japan- 
ese in front of shrines, and at the New 
Year they hang them also before ordin- 
ary houses. See W. G. Aston, Shinto 
(London, 1905), pp. 335- sg. Some 
of the Kayans of Borneo stretch ropes 
round their houses to keep out demons 
of disease; in order to do so more 
effectually leaves of a ccrtain plant or 
tree are fastened to the rope. See 
A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch 
Borneo, i. (Leyden, 1904) p. 448. 

1 Scholiast on Aristophanes, /70g3, 
218. 

2 J. Perham, ‘‘ Sea Dyak Religion,” 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 14, Decem- 
ber 1884, pp. 296-298. 
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tion was over, each head of a family arose at dead of night, 
washed his hands, and having made with fingers and thumb 
certain magic signs to ward off ghosts, he proceeded to 
throw black beans over his shoulder without looking behind 
him. As he did so, he said nine times, “ With these beans 
I redeem me and mine”; and the ghosts, following unseen 
at his heels, picked up the beans and left him and his alone. 
Then he dipped his hands again in water, clashed bronze 
vessels together to make a din, and begged the ghosts to 
depart from his house, saying nine times, “Go forth, paternal 
shades!” After that he looked behind him, and the cere- 
mony was over: the ghosts had taken their leave for 
another year.’ 

Annual expulsions of demons, witches, or evil influences 
appear to have been common among the heathen of Europe, 
if we may judge from the relics of such customs among their 
descendants at the present day. Thus among the heathen 
Wotyaks, a Finnish people of Eastern Russia, all the young 
girls of the village assemble on the last day of the year 
or on New Year’s Day, armed with sticks, the ends of which 
are split in nine places. With these they beat every corner 
of the house and yard, saying, “We are driving Satan out of 
the village.” Afterwards the sticks are thrown into the 
river below the village, and as they float down stream Satan 
goes with them to the next village, from which he must be 
driven out in turn. In some villages the expulsion is 
managed otherwise. The unmarried men receive from every 
house in the village groats, flesh,and brandy. These they 
take to the fields, light a fire under a fir-tree, boil the groats, 
and eat of the food they have brought with them, after 
pronouncing the words, “ Go away into the wilderness, come 
not into the house.” Then they return to the village and 
enter every house where there are young women. They 
take hold of the young women and throw them into the 
snow, saying, “ May the spirits of disease leave you.” The 


1 Ovid, Fasti, v. 419-486; Varro, if the festival lasted only one day (the 
quoted by Nonius Mareellus, p. 135 (p. ninth of May). But we know from the 
142 ed. Quicherat), s.v. “ Lemures”; inscribed ealendars that it lasted three 
Festus, p. 87 ed. C. O. Müller, s.v. days. See W. Warde Fowler, Zhe 
*Fabam.” Ovid, who is our ehief Roman Festivals of the period of the 
authority for the eeremony, speaks as Republic (London, 1899), pp. 106 sgg. 
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remains of the groats and the other food are then distributed 
among all the houses in proportion to the amount that each 
contributed, and each family consumes its share. According 
to a Wotyak of the Malmyz district the young men throw 
into the snow whomever they find in the houses, and this is 
called “driving out Satan”; moreover, some of the boiled 
groats are cast into the fire with the words, “O god, afflict 
us not with sickness and pestilence, give us not up as a prey 
to the spirits of the wood.” But the most antique form of 
the ceremony is that observed by the Wotyaks of the Kasan 
Government. First of all a sacrifice is offered to the Devil 
at noon. Then all the men assemble on horseback in the 
centre of the village, and decide with which house they shall 
begin. When this question, which often gives rise to hot 
disputes, is settled, they tether their horses to the paling, and 
arm themselves with whips, clubs of lime-wood, and bundles 
of lighted twigs. The lighted twigs are believed to have the 
greatest terrors for Satan. Thus armed, they proceed with 
frightful cries to beat every corner of the house and yard, 
then shut the door, and spit at the ejected fiend. So they 
go from house to house, till the Devil has been driven from 
every one. Then they mount their horses and ride out 
of the village, yelling wildly and brandishing their clubs 
in every direction. Outside of the village they fling away 
the clubs and spit once more at the Devil? The Cheremiss, 
another Finnish people of Eastern Russia, chase Satan from 
their dwellings by beating the walls with cudgels of lime- 
wood. For the same purpose they fire guns, stab the 
ground with knives, and insert burning chips of wood in the 
crevices. Also they leap over bonfires, shaking out their 
garments as they do so; and in some districts they blow 
on long trumpets of lime-tree bark to frighten him away. 
When he has fled to the wood, they pelt the trees with 
some of the cheese-cakes and eggs which furnished the 
feast.” 

In Christian Europe the old heathen custom of expelling 


I Max Buch, Die Wotjdken (Stutt- Geschichte (Lcipsic, 1860), ii. 945 L v. 

art, 1882 . 153 59: Stenin, ‘‘ Ein neuer Beitrag zur Ethno- 

3 a graphie der Tscheremissen,” Globus, 
2 A. Bastian, Der Mensch in der \viii. (1890) p. 204. 
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the powers of evil at certain times of the year has survived 
to modern times. Thus in some villages of Calabria the 
month of March is inaugurated with the expulsion of the 
witches. It takes place at night to the sound of the church 
bells, the people running about the streets and crying, 
“March is come.” They say that the witches roam about 
in March, and the ceremony is repeated every Friday even- 
ing during the month.’ Often, as might have been anticipated, 
the ancient pagan rite has attached itself to church festivals. 
For example, in Calabria at Eastertide every family provides 
itself in time with a supply of holy water, and when the 
church bells proclaim the resurrection of Christ the people 
sprinkle the house with the water, saying in a loud voice, 
“ Escitt fora surict uorvi, esciti fora tentaziuni, esca u malu 
ed entri u bene.” At the same time they knock on doors and 
windows, on chests and other articles of furniture? Again, 
in Albania on Easter Eve the young people light torches 
of resinous wood and march in procession, swinging them, 
through the village. At last they throw the torches into the 
river, crying, “Ha, Kore! we throw you into the river, like 
these torches, that you may never return.” Silesian peasants 
believe that on Good Friday the witches go their rounds and 
have great power for mischief. Hence about Oels, near 
Strehlitz, the people on that day arm themselves with old 
brooms and drive the witches from house and home, from 
farmyard and cattle-stall, making a great uproar and clatter 
as they do so.* 

The belief in the maleficent power and activity of 
witches and wizards would seem to have weighed almost 
as heavily on the heathen of Central and Northern Europe in 
prehistoric times as it still weighs on the minds of African 
negroes and other savages in many parts of the world. 
But while these unhallowed beings were always with our 
forefathers, there were times and seasons of the year when 


1 Vincenzo Dorsa, La tradizione 
greco-latina negli usi e nelle credenze 
popolari della Calabria Citeriore (Co- 
senza, 1884), pp. 42 sg. 

2 Vincenzo Dorsa, La tradizione 
greco-latina negli usi e nelle credenze 
popolari della Calabria Citeriore, p. 48. 


3 J. G. von Hahn, Albanesische 
Studien (Jena, 1854), i. 160. Com- 
pare The Dying God, pp. 264 sg. 


4 P. Drechsler, Sie, Brauch und 
Volkselaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 1903- 
1906), i. 86. 
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they were supposed to be particularly mischievous, and 
when accordingly special precautions had to be taken against 
them. Among such times were the twelve days from 
Christmas to Twelfth Night, the Eve of St. George, the 
Eve of May Day (Walpurgis Night), and Midsummer 
Eve! 

In Central Europe it was apparently on Walpurgis Night, 
the Eve of May Day, above all other times that the baleful 
powers of the witches were exerted to the fullest extent ; 
nothing therefore could be more natural than that men 
should be on their guard against them at that season, and 
that, not content with merely standing on their defence, they 
should boldly have sought to carry the war into the enemy’s 
quarters by attacking and forcibly expelling the uncanny 
crew, Amongst the weapons with which they fought their 
invisible adversaries in these grim encounters were holy 
water, the fumes of incense or other combustibles, and loud 
noises of all kinds, particularly the clashing of metal instru- 
ments, amongst which the ringing of church bells was per- 
haps the most effectual? Some of these strong measures 
are still in use among the peasantry, or were so down 
to recent years, and there seems no reason to suppose 
that their magical virtue has been at all impaired by 
lapse of time. In the Tyrol, as in other places, the ex- 
pulsion of the powers of evil at this season goes by the 
name of “ Burning out the Witches.” It takes place on May 
Day, but people have been busy with their preparations 
for days before. On a Thursday at midnight bundles are 
made up of resinous splinters, black and red spotted hemlock, 
caperspurge, rosemary, and twigs of the sloe. These are 
kept and burned on May Day by men who must first 
have received plenary absolution from the Church. On the 
last three days of April all the houses are cleansed and 
fumigated with juniper berries and rue. On May Day, 
when the evening bell has rung and the twilight is falling, 


1 As to the activity of the evil powers summer Eve, see The Magic Art and 
on the twelve days from Christmas to ¿ke Evolution of Kings, ii. 52 599-5 
Twelfth Night, see Gustav Bilfinger, 127, 334 $99. 

Das germanische Julfest (Stuttgart, 
1901), pp. 74 sgg-3 as to witches on 2G. Bilfinger, Das germanische 
St. George’s Eve, May Eve, and Mid- Julfest (Stuttgart, 1901), p. 76. 
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the ceremony of “ Burning out the Witches” begins. Men 
and boys make a racket with whips, bells, pots, and pans ; 
the women carry censers; the dogs are unchained and run 
barking and yelping about. As soon as the church bells 
begin to ring, the bundles of twigs, fastened on poles, are 
set on fire and the incense is ignited. Then all the house- 
bells and dinner-bells are rung, pots and pans are clashed, 
dogs bark, every one must make a noise. And amid this 
hubbub all scream at the pitch of their voices, 


ee Witch flee, flee from here, 
Or it will go ill with thee.” 


Then they run seven times round the houses, the yards, and 
the village. So the witches aresmoked out of their lurking- 
places and driven away." 

The custom of expelling the witches on Walpurgis Night 
is still, or was down to thirty or forty years ago, observed 
in many parts of Bavaria and among the Germans of 
Bohemia. Thus in the BOhmerwald Mountains, which divide 
Bavaria from Bohemia, all the young fellows of the village 
assemble after sunset on some height, especially at a cross- 
road, and crack whips for a while in unison with all their 
strength. This drives away the witches; for so far as the 
sound of the whips is heard, these maleficent beings can 


do no harm. 


1jJ. M. Ritter von Alpenburg, 
Mythen und Sagen Tirolis (Zurich, 
1857), pp. 260 sg. Compare J. E. Wald- 
freund, ‘‘ Volksgebrauche und Aber- 
glauben,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iii. (1855) 
p. 339. A Westphalian form of the 
expulsion of evil is the driving out the 
Stintevogel, Sunnenvogel, or Sommer- 
végel, that is, the butterfly. On St. 
Peters Day, 22nd February, children 
go from house to house knocking on 
them with hammers and singing 
doggerel rhymes in which they bid the 
Sommervogel to depart. Presents arc 
given to them at every housc. Or the 
people of the house themselves go 
through all the rooms, knocking on all 
the doors, to drive away the Sunnen- 
vogel. If this ceremony is omitted, it 


The peasants believe firmly in the efficacy of 


is thought that various misfortunes 
will be the consequence. The house 
will swarm with rats, mice, and other 
vermin, the cattle will be sick, the 
butterflies will multiply at the milk- 
bowls, etc. See J. F. L. Woeste, 
Volkstiberlieferungen in der Grafschaft 
Mark (Iserlohn, 1848), p. 24; J. W. 
Wolf, Beiträge zurdeutschen Mythologie, 
i. (Gottingen and Leipsic, 1852) p. 87; 
A. Kuhn, Westfälische Sagen, Ge- 
bräuche und Märchen (Leipsic, 1859), 
ii. pp. II19-I121, §§ 366-374; Mon- 
tanus, Die deutschen Volksfeste, Volks- 
bräuche, und deutscher Volksglaube 
(Iserlohn, N.D.), pp. 21 sg. ; U. Jahn, 
Die deutschen Opfergebrduche bei 
Ackerbau und Viehzucht (Breslau, 


1884), pp. 94-96. 
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this remedy. A yokel will tell his sons to be sure to crack 
their whips loudly and hit the witches hard; and to give 
more sting to every blow the whip-lashes are knotted. On 
returning to the village the lads often sing songs and collect 
contributions of eggs, lard, bread, and butter. In some 
places, while the young fellows are cracking their whips, the 
herdsmen wind their horns, and the long-drawn notes, heard 
far-off in the silence of night, are very effectual for banning 
the witches. In other places, again, the youth blow upon 
so-called shawms made of peeled willow-wood in front of 
every house, especially in front of such houses as are 
suspected of harbouring a witch. In Voigtland, a bleak 
mountainous region of Central Germany ° bordering on the 
Frankenwald Mountains, the belief in witchcraft is still 
widely spread. The time when the witches are particularly 
dreaded is Walpurgis Night, but they play their pranks 
also on. Midsummer Eve, St. Thomas’s Eve, and Christmas 
Eve. On these days they try to make their way into a 
neighbour’s house and to borrow or steal something from 
it; and woe betide the man in whose house they have 
succeeded in their nefarious errand! It is on Walpurgis 
Night and Midsummer Eve that they ride through the air 
astride of pitchforks and churn-dashers. They also be- 
witch the cattle; so to protect the poor beasts from their 
‘hellish machinations the people on these days chalk up 
three crosses on the doors of the cattle-stalls or hang up St. 
John’s wort, marjoram, and so forth. Very often, too, the 
village youth turn out in a body and drive the witches away 
with the cracking of whips, the firing of guns, and the 
waving of burning besoms through the air, not to mention 
shouts and noises of all sorts? Such customs appear 
to be observed generally in Thiiringen, of which Voigt- 
land is a part. The people think that the blows of the 
whip actually fall on the witches hovering unseen in the 
air, and that so far as the cracking of the whips is heard, 
the crops will be good and nothing will be struck by 


1 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 137. 


des Königreichs Bayern (Munich, 1860- 2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth 
1866), ii. 272, ili, 302 sg., 934; O. Edition, xx. 493. i 
Freiherr von Reinsberg - Diiringsfeld, 3 R. Eisel, Segenbuch des Voigtlandes 


Das festliche Jahr (Leipsic, 1863), p. (Gera, 1871), p. 210. 
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lightning,’ no doubt because the witches have been banished 
by the sound. 

In Bohemia many are the precautions taken by the 
peasantry, both German and Czech, to guard themselves 
and their cattle against the witches on Walpurgis Night. 
Thorny branches are laid on the thresholds of cow-houscs 
and dwellings to keep out the infernal crew, and after sun- 
set boys armed with whips and guns drive them from the 
villages with a prodigious uproar and burn them in bonfires 
on the neighbouring heights. It is truc that the witches 
themselves are not seen, though effigies of them are some- 
times consumed in the bonfires. This “Burning of the 
Witches,” as it is calied, protects the crops from their 
ravages. German lads also employ goats’ horns as a means 
of driving away the witches at the moment when they issue 
forth from kitchen-chimneys on their way to the witches 
Sabbath.? Some minor variations in the mode of expel- 
ling the witches on Walpurgis Night have been noted in 
the German villages of Western Bohemia. Thus in Absrot 
the village youth go out to cross-roads and there beat 
the ground with boards, no doubt for the purpose of thrash- 
ing the witches who are commonly supposed to assemble 
at such spots. In Deslawen, after the evening bells have 
rung, people go through the houses beating the walls or 
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floors with boards; then they issue forth into the roads, ` 


headed by a boy who carries the effigy of a witch made up 
of rags. Thereupon grown-up folk crack whips and fire 
shots. In Schénwert the young people go in bands. through 
the village and the meadows, making a great noise with 
bells, flutes, and whips, for the more noise they make the 
more effectual is the ceremony supposed to be. Mean- 
time the older men are busy firing shots over the fields 
and the dungheaps. In Hochofen troops of children go 
from house to house on Walpurgis Evening, making a 
great clatter with tin cans and kettles, while they scream, 
“Witch, go out, your house is burning.” This is called 

1 August Witzschel, Sittex, Sagen (Prague, preface dated 1861), pp. 210- 
und Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 212; id., Das festliche Jahr (Leipsic, 
1878), pp. 262 sg. 1863), p. 137; Alois John, Széve, 

2 O. Freiherr von Reinsberg-Dii- Brauch und Volksglaube im deutschen 


ringsfeld, Fest- Kalender aus Böhmen  Westbohmen (Prague, 1905), pp. 70-73- 
BE: VI M 
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“Driving out the Witches.” The German peasants of 
Moravia, also, universally believe that on Walpurgis Night 
the witches ride through the air on broomsticks and pitch- 
forks in order to revel with Satan, their master, at the old 
heathen places of sacrifice, which are commonly on heights. 
To guard the cattle and horses from their insidious attacks 
it is usual to put knives under the thresholds and to stick 
sprigs of birch in the dungheaps. Formerly lads used to 
gather on the heights where the witches were believed to 
assemble; and by hurling besoms, dipped in pitch and 
ignited, they attempted to banish the invisible foe.” 

In Silesia also, we are told, the belief in witchcraft still 
occupies a large space in the minds of the people. It is 
on Walpurgis Night that the witches are let loose and all 
the powers of magic have full sway. At that time the 
cottagers not uncommonly see a witch astride a hayfork 
or broomstick emerging from the chimney. Hence people 
are careful to remove all utensils from the fireplace, or the 
witches would ride on them, when they go with the Evil 
One to a cross-road or a gallows-hill, there to dance wild 
dances in a circle on the snow or to cut capers on the corn- 
fields. Steps are taken to guard village, house, and farm- 
yard against their incursions. Three crosses are chalked 
up on every door, and little birch-trees fastened over the 


‘house-door, because the witches must count every leaf on 


the tree before they can cross the threshold, and while they 
are still counting, the day breaks and their power is gone. 
On that evening the cattle are especially exposed to the 
attacks of the witches, and prudent farmers resort to 
many expedients for the sake of protecting the animals from 
the wiles of these malignant beings. No wise man would 
sell milk or butter on Walpurgis Night; if he did, his 
cows would certainly be bewitched. And all the work of the 
byres should be finished and the cattle fed before sundown, 
which is the time when the witches begin to swarm in the 
air. Besides the usual crosses chalked on the door of the 
byre, it is customary to fasten over it three horse-shoes, or a 
holed flint, dr a goat’s horns with four branches ; it is well, 


1 Alois John, of. cit. p. 71. Volkskunde der Deutschen in Mähren 
2 Wilibald Müller, Beiträge sur (Vienna and Olmutz, 1893), p. 324. 
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too, to nail bits of buckthorn crosswise Over every entrance, 
and to lean pitchforks and harrows against the doors with 
the sharp points turned outwards. A sod freshly cut from 
a meadow and sprinkled with marsh-marigolds has likewise 
a very good effect when it is placed before a threshold. 
Moreover in the Griinberg district young men go clanking 
chains through the village and farmyards, for iron scares 
the witches; also they knock at the doors and they prance 
through the yards astride on pitchforks and broomsticks, all 
to drive away the witches, but in doing so they must be sure 
not to speak a word. A very powerful means of keeping 
witches at bay are the Walpurgis bonfires, which are still 
kindled in the Hoyerswerda district and the Iser Mountains. 
The fires are fed with the stumps of old brooms, and the 
people dance round them and wave burning besoms, just as 
they do at the Midsummer bonfires. About Hoyerswerda 
they call these fires, as usual, “ Burning the Witches.” * 

The Wends of Saxony adopt very similar precautions 
against witches on the evening of Walpurgis Day. Any one 
who has been in Lusatia on the last day of April must 
remember the fires which he saw blazing on the mountains 
and in the valleys and the plains. That is the Witch- 
burning (uzlarnice palic). For weeks before that the boys 
and lads have been collecting old brooms, and when the 
time comes they sally forth and dance with the burning 
besoms on the fields; the fire is thought to ban the witches 
and foul fiends. Also on that day people march about the 
fields and meadows clinking stones on scythes ; for the noise 
is also deemed effectual in driving the witches away.” At 
Penzance in Cornwall boys run about blowing horns on the 
thirtieth of April (Walpurgis Day), and when questioned why 
they do so they say that they are “scaring away the devil.” 


1 P, Drechsler, Site, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesten (Leipsic, 
1903-1906), i. 108-110. With regard 


Sagen, Märchen und Gebräuche (Leip- 
sic, 1848), p. 376. At Dabelow in 
Mecklenburg all utensils are removed 


to the dance of the witches in the 
snow, it is a common saying in the 
northern district of the Harz Moun- 
tains that the witches must dance the 
snow away on the top of the Blocks- 
berg on the first of May. Sce A. 
Kuhn und W. Schwartz, Norddeutsche 


from the fireplace on Walpurgis Night, 
lest the witches should ridc on them to 
the Blocksberg. Sce A. Kuhn and 
W. Schwartz, Lc. 


2 R. Wuttke, Sächsische Volkskunde 
(Dresden, 1901), p. 359. 
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The horns used for this purpose are made of tin and shaped 
like a herald’s trumpet ; they vary in length from a foot to 
a yard and can give forth a very loud blast.! The custom 
is probably a relic of a general expulsion of witches and 
demons on that day. 

Another witching time is the period of twelve days 
between Christmas (the twenty-fifth of December) and 
Epiphany (the sixth of January). A thousand quaint 
superstitions cluster round that mystic season. It is then 
that the Wild Huntsman sweeps through the air, the powers 
of evil are let loose, werewolves are prowling round, and 
the witches work their wicked will. Hence in some parts of 
Silesia the people burn pine-resin all night long between 
Christmas and the New Year in order that the pungent 
smoke may drive witches and evil spirits far away from 
house and homestead; and on Christmas Eve and New 
Years Eve they fire shots over fields and meadows, into 
shrubs and trees, and wrap straw round the fruit-trees, to 
prevent the spirits from doing them harm? On New 
Year’s Eve, which is Saint Sylvester's Day, Bohemian lads, 
armed with guns, form themselves into circles and fire 
thrice into the air. This is called “ Shooting the Witches ” 
and is supposed to frighten the witches away. While the 
young fellows are rendering this service to the community, 
the housewives go about their houses sprinkling holy water 


1 Lady Agnes Macdonell, in Zhe 
Times, May 3rd, 1913, p. 6. In a 
letter to me (dated 31, Kensington Park 
Gardens, May 5th [1913]) Lady Mac- 
donell was kind enough to give me 
some further particulars as to the cus- 
tom. It seems that the boys use their 
horns on May Day as well as on the 
thirtieth of April. Processions of boys 
and girls dccorated with flowers and 
leaves, and carrying flags and horns, 
went about Penzance on May Day of 
the present year (1913). The horns 
arc straight; some of them terminate 
in a bcll-shaped opening, others have 
no such appendage. Thc latter and 
plainer are the older pattern. 

2 P, Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesten (Lcipsic, 1903- 
1906), i. 15-18. With regard to the 


superstitions attached to these twelve 
days or twelve nights, as the Germans 
call them, see further A. Kuhn und 
W. Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, 
Märchen und Gebräuche (Leipsic, 
1848), pp. 408-418; A. Kuhn, Sagen, 
Gebräuche und Märchen aus Westfalen 
(Leipsic, 1859), ii. 111-117; L. Strac- 
kerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem 
Herzogthum Oldenburg (Oldenburg, 
1867), ii. 28 sgg.; M. Toeppen, Aber- 
glauben aus Masuren® (Danzig, 1867), 
pp. 61 sgg.; A. Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volksaberglaube? (Berlin, 1869), pp. 61 
sqqg-,§ 74; E. Mogk, “Mythologie,” in 
H. Pauls Grundriss der germanischen 
Philologre,* iii. (Strasburg, 1900) pp. 
260 sg.; Alois John, Sitte, Brauch 
und Volksglaube tm deutschen West- 
böhmen (Prague, 1905), pp. II 59g. 
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in all the rooms and chalking three crosses on every door, 
no doubt to accelerate the departure of the witches, and to 
prevent their return. At Trieste on St. Sylvester's Eve 
people form processions and drive the evil spirits with sticks 
and brooms out of the houses, while they invite the good 
spirits and good luck to come and dwell there.’ In the 
town of Biggar, in Lanarkshire, it has been customary from 
time immemorial to celebrate a custom called “ burning out 
the Old Year” on the thirty-first of December. A large 
bonfire, to which all the onlookers think it their duty to 
contribute fuel, is kindled in the evening at the town cross, 
and fires are also lighted on the adjacent hills” When we 
remember how common it is in Central Europe to kindle 
fires at critical seasons for the purpose of burning the 
witches, we may suspect that what the good people of 
Biggar originally intended to burn on the last night of the 
year was not the Old Year but the witches. It would have 
been well for Scotland and for Europe if the practice of 
burning witches had always been carried out in this harm- 
less fashion. A visitor to Scotland in 1644 saw nine 
witches of flesh and blood burned at one time on Leith 
Links.* 

The last of the mystic twelve days is Epiphany or 
Twelfth Night, and it has been selected as a proper season 
for the expulsion of the powers of evil in various parts of 
Europe. Thus at Brunnen on the Lake of Lucerne the boys 
go about in procession on Twelfth Night, carrying torches 
and lanterns, and making a great noise with horns, cow- 
bells, whips, and so torth. This is said to frighten away 
the two female spirits of the wood, Strudeli and Stratteli. 
Of these two names Strudeli seems to mean “ witch” and 
Stratteli “nightmare.” The people believe that if they do 
not make enough noise, there will be little fruit that year.’ 


1 O. Freiherr von Reinsberg-Diirings- 
feld, est-Kalender aus Böhmen (Prague, 
preface dated 1861), p. 602. 

2 W. G. Aston, Shinto (London, 
£905); p. 312, referring to Lady 
Burton’s life of her husband. 

3 T. Thiselton Dyer, British Popu- 
lar Customs (London, 1876), p. 506. 

1 J. G. Dalyell, Ze Darker Super- 


stitions of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), 
p- 670. 

5 H. Usener, ‘Italische Mythen,” 
Rheinisches Museum, N.F., xxx. (1875) 


a Wok s WA, OAO SA aa iv. 
(Leipzic and Berlin, 1913), p. 109; 
E. Hoffmann-Krayer, Feste und 


Bräuche des Schweizervolkes (Zurich, 
1913), p. TOT, 
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On the same day the inhabitants of the Muota Valley, immedi- 
ately to the east of Brunnen, used to make a similar racket, 
no doubt for a similar purpose. They collected chains, pots 
and pans, cow-bells, horns, and such like musical instruments. 
He who could borrow a number of horse’s bells and wear them 
on his person so that the jangling sounded afar off was 
deemed uncommonly lucky. Thus equipped parties of people 
marched about making all the din they could; sometimes 
they would meet and joining all their efforts in one 
concerted burst of harmony or discord would raise such 
a hubbub that the surrounding rocks rang again with 
the sound" In Labruguière, also, a canton of Southern 
France, the evil spirits are expelled at the same season. 
The canton lies in the picturesque and little-known region 
of the Black Mountains, which form a sort of link between 
the Pyrenees and the Cevennes, and have preserved in their 
remote recesses certain types of life which have long dis- 
appeared elsewhere. On the eve of Twelfth Day the 
inhabitants rush through the streets jangling bells, clattering 
kettles, and doing everything to make a discordant noise. 
Then by the light of torches and blazing faggots they set 
up a prodigious hue and cry, an ear-splitting uproar, hoping 
thereby to chase all the wandering ghosts and devils from 
the town.” 

With this noisy ceremony we may compare a similar 
custom which is still observed year by year at the same 
season in the long and spacious Piazza Navona at Rome. 
There on the night before Epiphany a dense crowd assembles 
and diverts itself by raising a hideous uproar. Soon after 
supper troops of young folk and others march through the 
streets, preceded by puppets or pasteboard figures and all 
making the utmost possible din. They converge from 
different quarters on the Piazza Navona, there to unite in 
one prolonged and deafening outburst of clangorous discord. 
The favourite musical instruments employed in this cats’ 
concert are penny trumpets, of which, together with tam- 
bourines, bells, and so forth, the shops take care to provide 


1 H. Herzog, Schweizerische Volks- 2 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes, 
feste, Sitten und Gebräuche (Aaran, et Traditions des Provinces de France 
1884), pp. 212 sg. (Paris and Lyons, 1846), pp. $1, $5. 
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a largc stock as a preparation for the pandemonium of the 
evening. The ceremony is supposed to be in honour of a 
certain mythical old hag called Befana, cffigies of whom, 
made of rags, arc put by women and childrcn in the windows 
on Twelfth Night. Her name Befana is clearly a popular 
corruption of Epiphany, the ecclesiastical name of thc 
festival ; but viewed in connexion with the popular celcbra- 
tions which we have examined she may be suspected to be 
of heathen rather than Christian origin. In fact we may 
conjecture that she was of old a witch, and that the noisy 
rite in the Piazza Navona is nothing but a relic of an annual 
cxpulsion of witches at this season’? A ceremony of the 
same. sort is annually observed on thc same evening, the Eve 
of Epiphany, by the peasantry who inhabit the mountains 
of the Tuscan Romagna. A troop of lads parade the streets 
of the village making a fiendish noise by means of bclls and 
kitchen utensils of tin and brass, while others blow blasts on 
horns and reed-pipes. They drag about a cart containing 
an effigy of an old woman made up of rags and tow, which 
represents Befana (Epiphany). When they come to the 
village square they put fire to the cffigy, which soon vanishes 
in smoke and flames amid a chorus of cries, shrieks, and other 
forms of rustic mclody.? Similar ceremonies arc probably 
observed on the same evening in other parts of Italy. 

In the Shetland Islands the Yule or Christmas holidays 
begin, or used to begin, seven days before Christmas: and last 
till Antinmas, that is, the twenty-fourth day after Christmas. 


1 As to Befana and her connexion 
with Epiphany, see J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie,* i. 234. The personified 
Befana, an ugly but good-natured old 
woman, is known in Sicily as well as 
Italy. See G. Pitré, Spettacoli e Feste 
Popolari Siciliane (Palermo, 1881), p. 
167. As to the ceremony in the Piazza 
Navona, see H. Usener, ‘‘Italische 
Mythen,” Kleine Schriften, iv. (Leipsic 
and Berlin, 1913) pp. 108 sgg., who 
rightly compares it to the Swiss cere- 
monies observed at and near Brunnen 
on Twelfth Night. I witnessed the 
noisy scene in the Piazza Navona in 
January, 1901. 


2 P. Fabbri, ‘*Canti popolari raccolti 


sui monti della Romagna-Toscana,” 
Archivio per lo Studio delle Tradizioni 
Popolari, xxii. (1903) pp. 356 sg.; 
H. Usener, Kleine Schriften, iv. 108 
note®. Inthe Abruzzi, on the evening 
before Epiphany, musicians go from 
house to house serenading the inmates 
with songs and the strains of fiddles, 
guitars, organs, and so forth. They are 
accompanied by others carrying lanterns, 
torches, or burning branches of juniper. 
See Antonio de Nino, Usi e Costumi 
Abruzzest (Florence, 1879-1883), ii. 
178-180; G. Finamore, Credenze, Usi 
e Costumi Abruzzest (Palermo, 1890), 
pp. 88 sg. Such housc to house visita- 
tions may be a relic of an old expulsion 
of witches and demons. 
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In the Shetland parlance these holidays are known as “ the 
Yules.” On the first night, called Tul-ya’s e’en, seven days 
before Christmas, certain mischievous elves, whom the 
Shetlanders name Trows, “ received permission to leave their 
homes in the heart of the earth and dwell, if it so pleased 
them, above ground. There seemed to have been no doubt 
that those creatures preferred disporting themselves among 
the dwellings of men to residing in their own subterranean 
abodes, for they availed themselves of every permission 
given, and created no little disturbance among the mortals 
whom they visited. One of the most important of all Yule- 
tide observances was the ‘saining’ required to guard life or 
property from the Trows. If the proper observances were 
omitted, the ‘grey-folk’ were sure to take advantage of the 
opportunity.”* On the last day of the holidays, the twenty- 
fourth day after Christmas, which in Shetland goes by the 
name of .Up-helly-a’, Uphellia, or Uphaliday, “the doors 
were all opened, and a great deal of pantomimic chasing 
and driving and dispersing of unseen creatures took place. 
Many pious ejaculations were uttered, and iron was 
ostentatiously displayed, ‘for Trows can never abide the 
sight o’ iron? The Bible was read and quoted. People 
moved about in groups or couples, never singly, and infants 
were carefully guarded as well as sained by vigilant and 
learned ‘wise women.’ Alas, the poor Trows! their time of 
frolic and liberty was ended, and on Twenty-fourth night 
they retired to their gloomy abodes beneath the sod, seldom 
finding opportunity to reappear again, and never with the 
same licence, until the Yules returned. All that pantomime, 
all that invoking of holier Powers, were but methods of 
‘speeding the parting guest, and mortals were rejoicing that 
the unbidden, unwelcome grey-folk must depart. When day 


1 Rev. Biot Edmondston and Jessie 
M. E. Saxby, The Home ofa Naturalist 
(London, 1888), p. 136. Compare 
County Folk-lore, vol. iii. Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, collected by G. F. 
Black (London, 1903), p. 196. As to 
the Trows, whose name is doubtless 
identical with the Norse Trolls (Swedish 
troll, Norwegian ¢ro/d), see Edmond- 
ston and Saxby, of. cit. pp. 189 599. ; 


John Jamieson, Z¢ymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language, New Edition, 
edited by J. Longmuir and D. Donald- 
son (Paisley, 1879-1882), iv. 630 sg., 
who observes that ‘‘ while the Fairies 
are uniformly represented as social, 
cheerful, and benevolent beings, the 
Trows are described as gloomy and 
malignant, ever prone to injure men.” 
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dawned after Twenty-fourth night the Trows had vanished 
and the Yules were ended.”! Of late years Up-helly-a’ has 
been celebrated in Lerwick with pompous and elaborate 
masquerades. The chief event of the evening is a torch- 
light procession of maskers or “ guizers,” as they are called, 
who escort the model of a Norse galley through the streets, 
and finally set it on fire by throwing their torches into it. 
But in this form the celebration seems to date only from the 
latter part of the nineteenth century ; in former times an old 
boat filled with tar and ignited was dragged about and 
blazing tar-barrels were drawn or kicked through the streets.’ 
The fire, however procured, was probably in origin intended 
to chase away the lingering Trows from the town at the end 


of the holidays. 


Thus it would seem that the custom of annually ban- 
ishing witches and demons on a day or night set apart for 
the purpose has not been confined to Central Europe, but 
can be traced from Calabria and Rome in the south to the 
Shetland Islands in the far north. 


1 Rev. Biot Edmondston and Jessie 
M. E. Saxby, Zhe Home of a Naturalist 
(London, 1888), p. 146. Compare 
County Folk-lore, vol, ili. Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, collected by G. F. 
Black (London, 1903), pp. 202 sg. 

2 The Shetland News, February ist, 
1913, p. 5. As January Sth is reckoned 
Christmas in Shetland, the celebration 
of Up-helly-a’ falls on January 29th. 
See J. Nicolson, in Zhe World’s Work 
and Play, February, 1906, pp. 283 sgg. 
For further information relating to the 
ceremony I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Sheriff-Substitute David J. 
Mackenzie (formerly of Lerwick, now 
of Kilmarnock). According to one of 
his correspondents, the Rev. Dr. J. 
Willcock of Lerwick, the present 
elaborate form of the ceremony dates 
only from 1882, when the Duke of 
Edinburgh visited Lerwick on naval 
business, and Up-helly-a’ was cclebrated 
in his honour on a grander scale than 
ever before. Yct Dr. Willcock ap- 
parently does not deny the antiquity 
of the festival in a simpler form, for in 
his letter he says: ‘‘In former times 


an old boat filled with tar was set on 
fire and dragged about, as were also 
lighted tar-barrels.” Another authority 
on Shetland antiquities, Mr. Gilbert 
Goudie, writes to Sheriff Mackenzie 
that ‘‘the kicking about and burning 
a tar-barrel is very old in Lerwick.” 
Compare County Folk-lore, iii. Orkney 
and Shetland Islands, collected by G. 
F. Black (London, 1903), p. 205: 
“ Formerly, blazing tar-barrels were 
dragged about the town, and after- 
wards, with the first break of morning, 
dashed over the knab into the sea.” 
Up-helly-a’, the Shetland name for 
Antinmas, is no doubt the same with 
Uphalyday, which Dr. J. Jamieson 
(Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 
New Edition, iv. 676) defines as ‘‘ the 
first day after the termination of the 
Christmas holidays,” quoting two 
official documents of A.D. 1494 and 
1541 respectively. 

I have to thank my friend Miss 
Anderson of Barskimming, Mauchline, 
Ayrshirc, for kindly calling my attention 
to this interesting relic of the past. 
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CHAPTER IV 


PUBLIC SCAPEGOATS 


§ 1. The Expulsion of Embodied Evils 


THUS far we have dealt with that class of the general 
expulsion-of evils which I have ealled direct or immediate. 
In this elass the evils are invisible, at least to common eyes, 
and the mode of deliveranee consists for the most part in 
beating the empty air and raising such a hubbub as may 
scare the mischievous spirits and put them to flight. It 
remains to illustrate the seeond class of expulsions, in which 
the evil influences are embodied in a visible form or are 
at least supposed to be loaded upon a material medium, 
which acts as a vehicle to draw them off from the people, 
village, or town. 

The Pomos of California celebrate an expulsion of devils 
every seven years, at which the devils are represented by dis- 
guised men. “Twenty or thirty men array themselves in 
harlequin rig and barbarie paint, and put vessels of pitch on 
their heads ; then they secretly go out into the surrounding 
mountains. These are to personify the devils. A herald goes 
up to the top of the assembly-house, and makes a speech to 
the multitude. At a signal agreed upon in the evening the 
masqueraders come in from the mountains, with the vessels of 
pitch flaming on their heads, and with all the frightful acces- 
sories of noise, motion, and costume which the savage mind can 
devise in representation of demons. The terrified women and 
children flee for life, the men huddle them inside a circle, and, 
on the principle of fighting the devil with fire, they swing 

170 
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blazing firebrands in the air, yell, whoop, and make frantic 
dashes at the marauding and bloodthirsty devils, so creating 
a terrific spectacle, and striking great fear into the hearts of 
the assembled hundreds of women, who are screaming and 
fainting and clinging to their valorous protectors. Finally 
the devils succeed in getting into the assembly-house, and 
the bravest of the men enter and hold a parley with them. 
As a conclusion of the whole farce, the men summon 
courage, the devils are expelled from the assembly-house, 
and with a prodigious row and racket of sham fighting are 
chased away into the mountains.”’ In spring, as soon as 
the willow-leaves were full grown on the banks of the river, 
the Mandan Indians celebrated their great annual festival, 
one of the features of which was the expulsion of the devil. 
A man, painted black to represent the devil, entered the 
village from the prairie, chased and frightened the women, 
and acted the part of a buffalo bull in the buffalo dance, the 
object of which was to ensure a plentiful supply of buffaloes 
during the ensuing year. Finally he was chased from the 
village, the women pursuing him with hisses and gibes, 
beating him with sticks, and pelting him with dirt? The 
Mayas of Yucatan divided the year into eighteen months of 
twenty days each, and they added five supplementary days 
at the end of the year in order to make a total of three 
hundred and sixty-five days. These five supplementary 
days were deemed unlucky. In the course of them the 
people banished the evils that might threaten them in the 
year on which they were about to enter. For that purpose 
they made a clay image of the demon of evil Uuayayab, 
that is w-zayab-haab, “He by whom the year is poisoned,” 
confronted it with the deity who had supreme power over 
the coming year, and then carried it out of the village in the 
direction of that cardinal point to which, on the system of 
the Mayan calendar, the particular year was supposed to 
belong. Having thus rid theinselves of the demon, they 
looked forward to a happy New Year.’ 

1 Stephen Powers, Tribes of Cali- mony, and other Customs of the 
fornia (Washington, 1877), p. 159. Mandans (London, 1867). 

2 G. Catlin, North American Indians, 3 Diego de Landa, Relation des 


Fourth Edition (London, 1844), i. 166 Choses de Yucatan (Paris, 1864), pp. 
599. ; id., O-kee-pa, a Religious Cere- 203-205, 211-215; E. Seler, “ The 
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Some of the native tribes of Central Queensland believe 
in a noxious being called Molonga, who prowls unseen and 
would kill men and violate women if certain ceremonies 
were not performed. These ceremonies last for five nights 
and consist of dances, in which only men, fantastically 
painted and adorned, take part. On the fifth night Molonga 
himself, personified by a man tricked out with red ochre and 
feathers and carrying a long feather-tipped spear, rushes 
forth from the darkness at the spectators and makes as if 
he would run them through. Great is the excitement, loud 
are the shrieks and shouts, but after another feigned attack 
the demon vanishes in the gloom.’ On the last night of 
the year the palace of the Kings of Cambodia is purged 
of devils. Men painted as fiends are chased by elephants 
about the palace courts. When they have been expelled, 
a consecrated thread of cotton is stretched round the 
palace to keep them out? In Munzerabad, a district 
of Mysore in Southern India, when cholera or small- 
pox has broken out in a parish, the inhabitants assemble 
and conjure the demon of the disease into a wooden 
image, which they carry, generally at midnight, into the 
next parish. The inhabitants of that parish in like manner 
pass the image on to their neighbours, and thus the 
demon is expelled from one village after another, until he 
comes to the bank of a river into which he is finally thrown? 
Russian villagers seek to protect themselves against epidemics, 
whether of man or beast, by drawing a furrow with a plough 
right round the village. The plough is dragged by four 
widows and the ceremony is performed at night ; all fires and 
lights must be extinguished while the plough is going the 
round. The people think that no unclean spirit can pass 
the furrow which has thus been traced. In the village of 


Mexican Chronology,” Bureau of land Aborigines (Brisbane and London, 
American Ethnology, Bulletin 28 1897), pp. 120-125. 
(Washington; 1904); P-miliZ) TAS 2 J. Moura, Le Royaume du Cam- 


the Maya calendar see further Cyrus 
Thomas, Zhe Maya Year (Washing- 
ton, 1894), pp. 19 s99. (Smithsonian 


Compare 


bodge (Paris, 1883), i. 172. 
above, p. 149. 


Institution, Bureau of Ethnology). 
1 W., E. Roth, Ethnological! Studies 
among the North- West-Central Queens- 


3 R, H. Elliot, Experiences of a 
Planter in the Jungles of Mysore 
(London, 1871), i. 60 sg. 
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Dubrowitschi a puppet is carried before the plough with the 
cry, “Out of the village with the unclean spirit!” and at 
the end of the ceremony it is torn in pieces and the fragments 
scattered about.! No doubt the demon of the disease is 
supposed to be in the puppet and to be destroyed with it. 
Sometimes in an Esthonian village a rumour will get about 
that the Evil One himself has been seen in the place. 
Instantly the whole village is in an uproar, and the entire 
population, armed with sticks, flails, and scythes, turns out 
to give him chase. They generally expel him in the shape 
of a wolf or a cat, occasionally they brag that they have 
beaten the devil to death? At Carmona, in Andalusia, on 
one day of the year, boys are stripped naked and smeared 
with glue in which feathers are stuck. Thus disguised, they 
run from house to house, the people trying to avoid them 
and to bar their houses against them.’ The ceremony is 
probably a relic of an annual expulsion of devils. 

Some of the Khasis of Assam annually expel the demon 
of plague. The ceremony is called Beh-dzeng-khlam, that is 
“ Driving away (beh) the plague (klam) with sticks (dzeng) ” ; 
it takes place in the Deep-water month (June). On the day 
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fixed for the expulsion the men rise early and beat the roof Khasis of 


with sticks, calling upon the demon of the plague to leave 
the house. Later in the day they go down to the stream 
where the goddess Aitan dwells. Then long poles or 
bamboos, newly cut, are laid across the stream and the 
people jump on them, trying to break them; when they 
succeed, they give a great shout. Next a very large pole 
or bamboo is similarly laid across the stream, and the people 
divide themselves into two parties, one on each side of the 
stream, and pull against each other at opposite ends of the 
pole. According to one account the party which succeeds 
in dragging the pole to their side of the stream is supposed 
to gain health and prosperity during the coming year. 


1 A. C. Winter, ‘‘ Russische Volks- 
bräuche bei Seuchen,” Globus, xxix. 
(1901) p. 302. For the Russian 
ceremony of drawing a plough round 
a village to keep out the cattle plaguc, 
see also W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of 
the Russian People, Second Edition 


(London, 1872), pp. 396 $99. 


2 J. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russischen 
Ostseeprovinzen (Dresden and Leipsic, 
1841), ii. 278. 

3 Folk-lore Journal, 
p. 174. 


(1889) 
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According to another account, if the people on the east bank 
win in the contest or “ tug-of-war,” good luck and prosperity 
are assured ; but if the people on the west bank are victorious, 
then everything will go wrong. On this occasion the people 
disguise themselves as giants and wild beasts, and they 
parade images of serpents, elephants, tigers, peacocks, and 
so on. The men dance with enthusiasm, ‘and the girls, 
dressed in their best, look on. Before the assembly breaks 
up, the men play a sort of game of hockey with wooden 
balls." In this ceremonial contest or “ tug of war” between 
two parties of the people, we may conjecture that the one 
party represents the expelled demons of the plague ; and if 
that is so, we may perhaps assume that in the struggle the 
representatives of the demons generally allow themselves to 
be overcome by their adversaries, in order that the village 
may be free from pestilence in the coming year. Similarly 
in autumn the Central Esquimaux divide themselves into two 
parties, representing summer and winter respectively, which 
pull at opposite ends of a rope; and they draw omens of 
the weather to be expected in the coming winter according 
as the party of summer or of winter prevails in the struggle.” 
That in such contests, resembling our English game of 
“French and English” or the “ Tug of War,” the one side 
may represent demons is proved by a custom observed by 
the Chukmas, a tribe of the Chittagong Hill Tracts in 
South-Eastern India. “On the death of a Dewan or of a 
priest a curious sport is customary at the funeral. The 
corpse is conveyed to the place of cremation on a car; to 
this car ropes are attached, and the persons attending the 
ceremony are divided into two equal bodies and set to work 
to pull in opposite directions. One side represents the good 
spirits ; the other, the powers of evil. The contest is so 
arranged that the former are victorious. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the young men representing the demons are inclined to 
pull too vigorously, but a stick generally quells this un- 


1 Major P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khas?s lin, 1883), pp. 6 sg. 
(London, 1907), p. 157; A. Bastian, 
in Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesell- 2 Fr. Boas, ‘‘ The Central Eskimo,” 
schaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie, Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
und Urgeschichte, 1881, p. 151; id., Ethnology (Washington, 1888), p. 605. 
Volkerstimme am Brahmaputra (Ber- See The Dying God, p. 259. 
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seemly ardour in the cause of evil.” ? The contest is like that 


between the angels and devils depicted in the frescoes of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa. In Burma a similar struggle takes 
place at the funeral of a Buddhist monk who passed for a 
saint in the popular estimation: ropes are attached to 
opposite ends of the car on which the coffin is placed, all 
the able-bodied men of the neighbourhood hold on to one or 
other of the two ends and pull as if for dear life against 
each other; even the women and girls sometimes join in the 
tug of war, and policemen have been seen, in a state of 
frantic excitement, waving their batons to encourage the 
combatants and dragging back shirkers by main force into 
the fighting line. The struggle is sometimes prolonged for 
hours or even days.” With the example of the Chukmas 
before us, we may conjecture that the original motive of this 
internecine strife was a persuasion that the eternal happiness 
or misery of the departed saint depended on the issue of this 
contest between the powers of good and evil for the posses- 
sion of his mortal remains. 

But in Burma the tug of war has been employed for 
more secular purposes than the salvation or perdition of 
souls. “The inhabitants,” we are told, “still have a custom 
of pulling a rope to produce rain. A rain party and a 
drought party tug against each other, the rain party being 
allowed the victory, which in the popular notion is generally 
followed by rain.”* The mode in which this salutary result 
follows from tugging at a rope is explained by the Burmese 
doctrine of zats or spirits who cause rain. But it is only 
when these spirits sport in the air that rain falls ; when they 
shut themselves up in their houses there is drought. Now 
in some Burmese writings “it is said, that when the sun is 
in the path of the goat, these Mat do not chuse to leave 
their houses on account of the great heat, whence there is 
then no rain. For this reason, the inhabitants of the Burma 


1 Capt. T. H. Lewin, Wild Races 216 sg.; Shway Yoe, The Burman, 
of South- Eastern India (London, hrs Life and Notions (London, 1882), 
1870), p. 185. WE GEA Tog 342: 

2 Father Sangermano, Description of 
the Burmese Empire (Rangoon, 1885), 3 F. E. Sawyer, “S. Swithin and 
pP- 98; Capt. C. J. F. S. Forbes, Rainmakers,” The Folk-lore Journal, i. 
British Burma (London, 1878), pp. (1883) p. 214. 
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empire, in times of drought, are wont to assemble in great 
numbers, with drums and a long cable. Dividing themselves 
into two parties, with a vast shouting and noise, they drag 
the cable contrary ways, the one party endeavouring to get 
the better of the other: and they think, by this means, to 
invite the Va¢ to come out from their houses, and to sport 
in the air. The thunder and lightning, which frequently 
precede rain, are the clashing and shining of the arms of 
these Vaz, who sometimes sport in mock battles.”* Appar- 
ently, therefore, in the tug of war, practised as a rain-charm, 
the one party represent the spirits who have to be dragged 
reluctantly from their houses in order to make rain in the 
sky. Similarly in the Timor-laut Islands, when the people 
want a rainy wind from the west, the population of the 
village, men, women, and children divide into two parties 
and pull against each other at the end of a long bamboo, 
But the party at the eastern end must pull the harder, in 
order to draw the desired wind out of the west.2 We can 
now perhaps understand why among the Khasis the victory 
of the eastern side in the tug of war is thought to prognosticate 
good luck and prosperity, and why the victory of the western 
side is believed to portend the contrary ; the distinction is 
at once intelligible when we remember that in the country 
of the Khasis the rainy wind is the monsoon which blows 
from the south-west, whereas the wind which blows from 
the south-east is hot and dry. Thus a victory of the 
eastern party in the tug of war means that they have drawn 
rain and consequently fertility into the country from the 
west ; whereas a victory of the western party signifies that 
they have dragged drought and consequently dearth into the 
country from the east. : 
However, a somewhat different turn is given to the 


1 Francis Buchanan, “On the 1901), Part ii. vol. ii. pp. 95, 279. 
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P. Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma 
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ceremony of rope-pulling in the East Indies by another 
writer, who informs us, that while the contest only takes 
place in some of these islands when rain is wanted, it is closely 
connected with those licentious rites performed for the 
fertilization of the ground which have been described in 
another part of this work.’ According to this account the 
men and women appear to take opposite sides in the tug of 
war, and in pulling against each other they imitate by their 
movements the union of the sexes.” If that is so, it would 
seem that the rite is a magical ceremony designed to promote 
the fertility of the ground by means of homoeopathic or 
imitative magic. The same may perhaps be the intention of 
the tug of war as it is practised for the benefit of the crops 
by some of the Naga tribes of Assam, and this is the more 
likely because in the case of these tribes we are definitely 
told that the sexes take opposite sides, the women and girls 
tugging against the men and boys. This is done by the 
Tangkhuls of Assam a month after the rice has been sown ; 
the ceremony is performed “in order to take the omens for 
the future of the crops,” and it “is followed by considerable 
license.” The tug of war between the sexes with its 
attendant license is repeated before the first-fruits are cut 
by the sacred headman.? In Corea about the fifteenth day 
of the first month villages engage in the same kind of 
contest with each other, and it is thought that the village 
which wins will have a good harvest. The rope which they 
pull is made of straw, two feet in diameter, with its ends 
divided into branches. The men lay hold of the-main stem, 
while the women grasp the branches, and they often tug 
harder than the men, for they load their skirts with stones, 
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which adds weight to the force of their muscles! In 
Kamtchatka, when the fishing season is over, the people 
used to divide into two parties, one of which tried to pull a 
birch-tree by a strap through the smoke-hole into their 
subterranean winter dwelling, while the other party outside, 
pulling at the end of the tree, endeavoured to hinder them. 
If the party in the house succeeded, they raised shouts of 
joy and set up a grass effigy of a wolf, which they preserved 
carefully throughout the year, believing that it espoused 
their young women and prevented them from giving birth to 
twins. For they deem the birth of twins a dreadful mis- 
fortune and a horrible sin ; they put it down to the wolf in 
the forest, and all who chance to be in the house at the 
time shew a clean pair of heels, leaving the mother and her 
infants to shift for themselves. Should the twins be both 
girls, the calamity is even greater.” In the village of Doreh, 
in Dutch New Guinea, when some of the inhabitants have 
gone on a long journey, the people who stay at home 
engage in a Tug of War among themselves to determine 
whether the journey will be prosperous or not. One side 
represents the voyagers and the other side those who are 
left behind. They pull at opposite ends of a long bamboo, 
and if the bamboo breaks or the side which represents the 
people at home is obliged to let go, the omen is favourable.’ 
In’ Morocco, also, the Tug of War is resorted to as a 
means of influencing the weather, sometimes in order to 
procure rain and sometimes to procure sunshine ; and here 
men and women appear usually to take opposite sides in 
the contest. For example, among the Igliwa, a Berber 
people of the Great Atlas, when rain is wanted, they take a 
rope and the men pull at one end and women at the other. 
While they are tugging away, a man suddenly cuts the rope 
and the women fall down. The same device for procuring 
rain in time of drought is practised by the Ait Warain, 
another Berber tribe of Morocco; but among them in the 
heat of the contest the women as well as the men will some- 
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times let go the rope and allow the opposite party to fall on 
their backs. However, the Tsfl, another Berber tribe of 
Morocco, employ the Tug of War for the opposite purpose 
of ensuring a supply of sunshine and heat in autumn, when 
they wish to dry their figs and grapes; the contest takes 
place at night by the light of the moon." The apparent 
contradiction of employing the same procedure for opposite 
purposes vanishes if we suppose that, as the Assamese 
custom seems to indicate, the intention ts to draw either a 
rainy or a dry wind out of the quarters from which the 
breezes that bring rain or sunshine usually blow, and which 
will usually be on opposite sides of the sky. Hence in order 
fully to understand the Tug of War, when it is practised for 
the purpose of influencing the weather, we should know, first, 
the directions from which the rainy and the dry winds 
respectively come in the country under consideration, and 
second, the direction in which the rope is stretched between 
the contending parties. If, for example, as happens in 
Assam, the rainy wind blows from the west, and a victory of 
the eastern party in the Tug of War is an omen of prosperity, 
we may conclude with a fair degree of probability that the 
intention of the contest is to draw the rain from the quarter 
of the sky in which it is lingering. But these niceties of 
observation have usually escaped the attention of those who 
have described the Tug of War. 

In various parts of Morocco games of ball are played for 
the sake now of procuring rain and now of procuring dry 
weather ; the ball is sometimes propelled with- sticks and 
sometimes with the feet of the competitors. An Arab 
questioned as to why a game of ball should bring on rain 
explained that the ball is dark like a rain-cloud.? Perhaps 
the answer furnishes the clue to the meaning of the rite. 
If in such games played to influence the weather the ball 
represents a rain-cloud, the success or failure of the charm 
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will depend on which side contrives to get the ball home in 
the enemy’s quarters. For example, if rain is desired and the 
rainy wind blows in Morocco, as may perhaps be assumed, 
from the west, then should the western side succeed in 
driving the ball through the eastern goal, there will be rain ; 
but if the eastern party wins, then the rain is driven away 
and the drought will continue. Thus a game of ball would 
in theory and practice answer exactly to the Tug of War 
practised for the same purposes. 

In Morocco, however, the Tug of War is apparently used 
also for the purpose of ensuring prosperity in general without 
any special reference to the weather. Dr. Westermarck was 
informed by an old Arab from the Hiaina that the Tug of 
War “is no longer practised at the Great Feast, as it was in 
his childhood, but that it is performed in the autumn when 
the threshing is going on and the fruits are ripe. Then 
men and women have a tug of war by moonlight so that the 
bäs, or evil, shall go away, that the year shall be good, and 
that the people shall live in peace. Some man secretly cuts 
two of the three cords of which the rope is made, with the 
result that both parties tumble down.”’ In this contest one 
party perhaps represents the powers of good and the other the 
powers of evil in general. But why in these Moroccan cases 
of the Tug of War the rope should be so often cut and one 
or both sides laid on their backs, is not manifest. Perhaps 
the simple device of suddenly slacking the rope in order to 
make the opposite side lose their footing, and so to haul the 
rope away from them before they can recover themselves, 
may have led to the more trenchant measure of cutting it 
with a knife for the same purpose. 

These examples make it probable that wherever the 
Tug of War is played only at certain definite seasons 
or on certain particular occasions, it was originally per- 
formed, not as a mere pastime, but as a magical ceremony 
designed to work some good for the community. Further, 
we may surmise that in many cases the two contending 
parties represent respectively the powers of good and 
evil struggling "against each other for the mastery, and 
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as the community has always an interest in the preva- 
lence of the powers of good, it may well happen that the 
powers of evil do not always get fair play in these conflicts ; 
though no doubt when comes to bes pull devil, pull 
baker,” the devil is apt, in the spirit of a true sportsman, 
to tug with as hearty good will as his far more deserving 
adversary the baker. To take cases in which the game is 
played without any alleged practical motive, the Roocooyen 
Indians of French Guiana engage in the Tug of War as a 
sort of interlude during the ceremonial tortures of the youth.’ 
Among the Cingalese the game “is connected with the 
superstitious worship of the goddess Patiné; and is more 
intended for a propitiation to that deity, than considered 
as an indulgence, or pursued as an exercise. Two opposite 
parties procure two sticks of the strongest and toughest 
wood, and so crooked as to hook into one another without 
slipping ; they then attach strong cords or cable-rattans of 
sufficient length to allow of every one laying hold of them. 
The contending parties then pull until one of the sticks 
gives way.’ The victorious piece of wood is gaily decor- 
ated, placed in a palanquin, and borne through the village 
amid noisy rejoicings, often accompanied with coarse and 
obscene expressions.” The use of foul language on this 
occasion suggests that the ceremony is here, as elsewhere, 
observed for the purpose of ensuring fertility. In the 
North-Western provinces of India the game is played on 
the fourteenth day of the light half of the month Kuar. 
The rope (barra) is made of the grass called makra, and 
is thicker than a man’s arm. The various quarters of a 
village pull against each other, and the one which is 
victorious keeps possession of the rope during the ensuing 
year. It is chiefly in the east of these provinces that the 
game is played; in the west it is unknown? Sometimes 
the contest is between the inhabitants of neighbouring 
villages, and the rope is stretched across the boundary ; 
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plenty is supposed to attend the victorious side! At 
the Great Feast, a yearly sacrificial festival of the Moham- 
medan world, some tribes in Morocco practise a Tug of 
War. Thus among the Ait Sadden it is observed on the 
first day of the festival before the sacrifice ; among the Ait 
Yusi it is performed either before the religious service or in 
the afternoon of the same day, and also in the morning of 
the Little Feast. Both sexes generally take part in the 
contest, the men tugging at one end of the rope and the 
women at the other, and sometimes the weaker party applies 
for help to persons of the same sex in a neighbouring village. 
When they are all hard at it, the men may suddenly let go 
the rope and so send the women sprawling on their backs.” 
At Ludlow in Shropshire a grand Tug of War used to take 
place on Shrove Tuesday between the inhabitants of Broad 
Street Ward on the one side and of Corve Street Ward on 
the other. The rope was three inches thick and thirty-six 
yards long, with a red knob at one end and a blue knob 
at the other. The rope was paid out by the Mayor in 
person from a window in the Market Hall at four o’clock 
in the afternoon. The shops then put up their shutters, 
and the population engaged in the struggle with enthusiasm, 
gentle and simple, lawyers and parsons bearing a hand on 
one side or the other, till their clothes were torn to tatters 
on their backs. The injured were carried into the neigh- 
bouring houses, where their hurts were attended to. If 
the party of the Red Knob won, they carried the rope in 
triumph to the River Leme aid? dipped tam the» water 
Finally, the rope was sold, the money which it brought in 
was devoted to the purchase of beer, and drinking, squab- 
bling, and fighting ended the happy day. This ancient and 
highly popular pastime was suppressed in 1851 on the 
frivolous pretext that it gave rise to disorderly scenes and 
dangerous accidents? A similar custom has long been 
observed on Shrove Tuesday at Presteign in Radnorshire. 
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The rope is pulled by two parties representing the upper 
and the lower portions of the town, who strive to drag it 
eithcr to a point in the west wall or to another point in 
Broad Street, where the River Lugg is reached.? In the 
Bocage of Normandy most desperate struggles used to take 
place between neighbouring parishes on Shrove Tuesday for 
the possession of a large leathern ball stuffed with bran and 
called a soule. The ball was launched on the village green 
and contended for by representatives of different parishes, 
who sometimes numbered seven or eight hundred, while five 
or six thousand people might assemble to witness the com- 
bat; for indeed it was a fight rather than a game. The 
conflict was maintained with the utmost fury; old scores 
were paid off between personal enemies; there were always 
many wounded, and sometimes there were deaths. The aim 
of each side was to drive the ball over a stream and to 
lodge it in a house of their own parish. It was thought 
that the parish which was victorious in the struggle would 
have a better crop of apples that year than its neighbours. 
At Lande-Patry the ball was provided by the bride who had 
been last married, and she had the honour of throwing it 
into the arena. The scene of the fiercest battles was 
St. Pierre d'Entremont, on the highroad between Condé and 
Tinchebray. After several unsuccessful attempts the custom 
was suppressed at that village in 1852 with the help of four 
or five brigades of police. It is now everywhere extinct.’ 
The belief that the parish which succeeded in carrying the 
ball home would have a better crop of apples that year 
raises a presumption that these conflicts were originally 
practised as magical rites to ensure fertility. The local 
custom of Lande-Patry, which required that the ball should 
be provided and thrown by the last bride, points in the 
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same direction. It is possible that the popular English, or 
rather Scotch, game of football had a similar origin: the 
winning side may have imagined that they secured good 
crops, good weather, or other substantial advantages to their 
village or ward. 

In like manner, wherever a sham or a real confict 
takes place between two parties annually, above all at the 
New Year, we may suspect that the old intention was 
to ensure prosperity in some form for the people throughout 
the following year, whether by obtaining possession of a 
material object in which the luck of the year was supposed 
to be embodied, or by defeating and driving away a band 
of men who personated the powers of evil. For example, 
among the Tenggerese of eastern Java the New Year festival 
regularly includes a sham fight fought between two bands 
of men, who are armed with spears and swords and advance 
against each other again and again at a dancing step, thrust- 
ing at their adversaries with their spears, but always taking 
care to miss their aim.’ Again, in Ferghana, a province of 
Turkestan, it is or used to be customary on the first day 
of the year for the king and chiefs to divide into two parties, 
each of which chose a champion. Then the two champions, 
clad in armour, engaged in a combat with each other, while 
the crowd joined in with bricks and stones. When one of 
them was slain the scrimmage stopped, and omens were 
drawn as to whether the year on which they had entered 
would be prosperous or the reverse. In these combats it 
seems probable that one side represents the demons or other 
powers of evil whom the people hope to vanquish and expel 
at the beginning of the New Year. 

Oftener, however, the expelled demons are not repre- 
sented at all, but are understood to be present invisibly in 
the material and visible vehicle which conveys them away. 
Here, again, it will be convenient to distinguish between occa- 
sional and periodical expulsions. We begin with the former. 
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§ 2. The Occasional Expulsion of Evils tn a Material Vehicle 


Thc vehicle which conveys away the demons may be of 
various kinds. A common one is a little ship or boat. 
Thus, in the southern district of the island of Ceram, whcn 
a whole village suffcrs from sickness, a small ship is made 
and filled with rice, tobacco, eggs, and so forth, which havc 
been contributed by all the people. A little sail is hoisted 
on the ship. When all is ready, a man calls out in a very 
loud voice, O all ye sicknesscs, ye smallpoxes, agues, 
measlcs, etc., who have visited us so long and wasted us 
so sorely, but who now cease to plague us, we have made 
ready this ship for you and we have furnished you with 
provender sufficicnt for the voyage. Yc shall have no lack 
of food nor of betel-leaves nor of areca nuts nor of tobacco. 
Depart, and sail away from us directly ; nevcr come near us 
again; but go to a land which is far from here. Let all 
the tides and winds waft you speedily thither, and so convey 
you thither that for the time to come we may live sound 
and well, and that we may never see the sun rise on you 
again.” Then ten or twelve men carry the vessel to the 
shore, and let it drift away with the land-brecze, feeling con- 
vinced that they are free from sickness for ever, or at least 
till the next timc. If sickness attacks them again, they are 
sure it is not the same sickness, but a different one, which 
in due time they dismiss in the same manner. When thc 
demon-laden bark is lost to sight, the bearers return to the 
village, whereupon a man cries out, “ The sicknésses are now 
gone, vanished, expelled, and sailed away.” At this all the 
people come running out of their houscs, passing the word 
from onc to the other with great joy, beating on gongs and 
on tinkling instruments.! 

Similar ceremonies are commonly resortcd to in other 
East Indian islands. Thus in Timor-laut, to mislead the 
demons who arc causing sickness, a small proa, containing 
the image of a man and provisioned for a long voyage, is 
allowed to drift away with wind and tide. As it is being 
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launched, the people cry, “O sickness, go from here ; turn 
back; what do you here in this poor land?” Three days 
after this ceremony a pig is killed, and part of the flesh is 
offered to Dudilaa, who lives in the sun. One of the oldest 
men says, “ Old sir, I beseech you make well the grand- 
children, children, women, and men, that we may be able to 
eat pork and rice and to drink palm-wine. I will keep my 
promise. Eat your share, and make all the people in the 
village well.” If the proa is stranded at any inhabited spot, 
the sickness will break out there. Hence a stranded proa 
excites much alarm amongst the coast population, and they 
immediately burn it, because demons fly from fire. In the 
island of Buru the proa which carries away the demons of 
disease is about twenty feet long, rigged out with sails, oars, 
anchor, and so on, and well stocked with provisions. For a 
day and a night the people beat gongs and drums, and rush 
about to frighten the demons. Next morning ten stalwart 
young men strike the people with branches, which have been 
previously dipped in an earthen pot of water. As soon as 
they have done so, they run down to the beach, put the 
branches on board the proa, launch another boat in great 
haste, and tow the disease-burdened bark far out to sea. 
There they cast it off, and one of them calls out, “ Grand- 
father Smallpox, go away—go willingly away— go visit 
another land; we have made you food ready for the voyage, 
we have now nothing more to give.” When they have 
landed, all the people bathe together in the sea.” In this 
ceremony the reason for striking the people with the branches 
is clearly to rid them of the disease-demons, which are then 
supposed to be transferred to the branches. Hence the 
haste with which the branches are deposited in the proa and 
towed away to sea. So in the inland districts of Ceram, 
when smallpox or other sickness is raging, the priest strikes 
all the houses with consecrated branches, which are then 
thrown into the river, to be carried down to the sea ;*° exactly 
as amongst the Wotyaks of Russia the sticks which have 
been used for expelling the devils from the village are thrown 
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into the river, that the current may sweep the baleful burden 
away? In Amboyna, for a similar purpose, the whole body 
of the patient is rubbed with a live white cock, which is then 
placed on a little proa and committed to the waves ;” and 
in the Babar archipelago the bark which is to carry away to 
sea the sickness of a whole village contains a bowl of ashes 
taken from every kitchen in the village, and another bowl 
into which all the sick people have spat2 The plan of 
putting puppets in the boat to represent sick persons, in 
order to lure the demons after them, is not uncommon.* For 
example, most of the pagan tribes on the coast of Borneo 
seek to drive away epidemic disease as follows. They carve 
one or more rough human images from the pith of the sago 
palm and place them on a small raft or boat or full-rigged 
Malay ship together with rice and other food. The boat is 
decked with blossoms of the areca palm and with ribbons 
made from its leaves, and thus adorned the little craft is 
allowed to float out to sea with the ebb-tide, bearing, as the 
people fondly think or hope, the sickness away with it? 

In Selangor, one of the native states in the Malay 
Peninsula, the ship employed in the export of disease is, or 
used to be, a model of a special kind of Malay craft called a 
lanchang. This was a two-masted vessel with galleries fore and 
aft, armed with cannon, and used by Malay rajahs on the coast 
of Sumatra. So gallant a ship would be highly acceptable 
to the spirits, and to make it still more beautiful in their 
eyes it was not uncommonly stained yellow with turmeric 
or saffron, for among the Malays yellow is the royal colour. 
Some years ago a very fine model of a /anchang, with its 
cargo of sickness, was towed down the river to sea by the 
Government steam launch. A common spell uttered at the 
launching of one of these ships runs as follows :— 


« Fo, elders of the upper reaches, 
Elders of the lower reaches, 
Elders of the dry land, 


1 See above, p. 155. and British North Borneo (London, 
2 J. G. F. Riedel, of. cit. p. 78. 1896), i. 284. 
Shi. 0. 357. 6 Ch. Hose and W. McDougall, Zhe 


i lbid. pp. 266, 304 s9., 327, 357; Pagan Tribes of Borneo (London, 1912), 
H. Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak ii. 122 59. 
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Elders of the river-flats, 

Assemble ye, O people, lords of hill and hilifoot, 
Lords of cavern and hill-locked basin, 

Lords of the deep primeval forest, 

Lords of the river-bends, 

Come on board this \anchang, assembling in your multitudes. 
So may ye depart with the ebbing stream, 
Depart on the passing breeze, 

Depart in the yawning earth, 

Depart in the red-dyed earth. 

Go ye to the ocean which has no wave, 

And the plain where no green herb grows, 

And never return hither. 

But tf ye return hither, 

Ye shall be consumed by the curse. 

At sea ye shall get no drink, 

Ashore ye shall get no food, 

But gape tn vain about the world.” 1 


The practice of sending away diseases in boats is known 
outside the limits of the Malay region. Thus when small- 
pox raged among the Yabim of German New Guinea, they 
used to make a little model of a canoe with mast, sail, 
and rudder. Then they said to the small vessel, on which 
the spirit of smallpox was supposed to have taken his 
passage, “ Bear him away to another village. When the 
people come forth to draw you ashore, give them ‘the 
thing’ and do to them what you have done to us.” Lest 
the spirit should be hungry on the voyage, they put some 
taro on board, and to make sure of getting rid of the disease, 
they wiped their hands on the tiny canoe, after which they 
let it drift away. It often happened that the wind or 


1 W.W. Skeat, A/alayAlagic(London, 
1900), pp. 433-435. Forotherexamples 
of sending away plague-laden boats inthe 
Malay region see J. G. F. Riedel, of. crt. 
pp. 151, 210; Kevan Edk, ochetsen 
van het eiland Bali,” Z7yadschrift voor 
Nederlandsch Indië, N.S., viii. (1879) 
p. 104; A. Bastian, Zzdonesien, i. 147 ; 
C. Hupe, ‘‘ Korte verhandeling over 
de godsdienst, zeden, enz. der Dajak- 
kers,” Trjdschrift voor Neérlands Indië, 
1846, dl. iii. 150; C. PS Campen; 
‘ De godsdienstbegrippen der Halma- 
herasche Alfoeren,” 7zjdschrift voor 
Indische Taal. Land- en Volkenkunde, 
xxvii. (1882) p. 4413 Journal of the 


Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Socie NO2 Pp: 220-235 AE 
van Hasselt, Volksbeschrijving van 
Midden-Sumatra (Leyden, 1882), p. 
98; C. M. Pleyte, ‘‘ Ethnographische 
Beschrijving der Kei-Eilanden,” Tijd- 
schrift van het Nederlandsch Aardrijks- 
kundig Genootschap, Tweede Serie, x. 
(1893) p. 835; H. Ling Roth, 
“ Low’s Natives of Sarawak,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxii, 
(1893) p. 25; C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
De Atjehers (Batavia and Leyden, 1893- 
1894),1. 461 57.3 J. A. Jacobsen, Rezsen 
tn der Inselwelt des Banda- Meeres 
(Berlin, 1896), p. IEO. 
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tide drove the vessel back to the place from which it 
started. Then there would be a deafening rub-a-dub of 
drums and blowing of shell-trumpets ; and the little ship, or 
rather its invisible passenger, would be again apostrophized, 
“Do go away, you have already raged among us so that the 
air is poisoned with the stench of corpses.” If this time it 
sailed away, they would stand on the shore and watch it 
with glad hearts disappearing ; then they would climb the 
trees to get a last glimpse of it till it vanished in the dis- 
tance. After that they came down joyfully and said to each 
other, “ We have had enough of it. The sickness has happily 
gone away.” > When the Tagbanuas and other tribes of the 
Philippines suffered from epidemics, they used to make little 
models of ships, supply them with rice and fresh drinking 
water, and launch them on the sea, in order that the evil 
spirits might sail away in them? When the people of 
Tikopia, a small island in the Pacific, to the north of the 
New Hebrides, were attacked by an epidemic cough, they 
made a little canoe and adorned it with flowers. Four sons 
of the principal chiefs carried it on their shoulders all round 
the island, accompanied by the whole population, some 
of whom beat the bushes, while others uttered loud cries. 
On returning to the spot from which they had set out, they 
launched the canoe on the sea? In the Nicobar Islands, in 
the Bay of Bengal, when there is much sickness in a village 
or no fish are caught, the blame is laid upon the spirits. 
They must be propitiated with offerings. All relations and 
friends are invited, a huge pig is roasted, and the best of it 
is eaten, but some parts are offered to the shades. The 
heap of offerings remains in front of the house till it is carried 
away by therising tide. Then the priests, their faces reddened 
with paint and swine’s blood, pretend to catch the demon of 
disease, and after a hand-to-hand tussle, force him into a 
mode] boat, made of leaves and decked with garlands, which 
is then towed so far to sea that neither wind nor tide is 


1 H. Zahn, “Die Jabim,” in R. (1891) p. 183. 
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likely to drive it back to the shore! In Annam, when the 
population of a village has been decimated by cholera, they 
make a raft and lade it with offerings of money and food, 
such as a sucking pig, bananas, and oranges. Sticks of 
incense also smoke on the floating altar; and when all is 
ready and carnest prayers have been uttered, the raft is 
abandoned to the current of the river. The people hope 
that the demon of cholera, allured and gratified by these 
offerings, will float away on the raft and trouble them no 
more.” 

Often the vehicle which carries away the collected demons 
or ills of a whole community is an animal or scapegoat. 
In the Central Provinces of India, when cholera breaks out 
in a village, every one retires after sunsct to his house. The 
priests then parade the streets, taking from the roof of each 
house a straw, which is burnt with an offering of rice, ghee, 
and turmeric, at some shrine to the east of the village. 
Chickens daubed with vermilion are driven away in the 
direction of the smoke, and are believed to carry the disease 
with them. If they fail, goats are tried, and last of all pigs.’ 
When cholera rages among the Bhars, Mallans, and Kurmis 
of India, they take a goat or a buffalo—in either case the 
animal must be a female, and as black as possible—then 
having tied some grain, cloves, and red lead in a yellow cloth on 
its back they turn it out of the village. The animal is con- 
ducted beyond the boundary and not allowed to return.’ 
Sometimes the buffalo is marked with a red pigment and 
driven to the next village, where he carries the plague with 
him.’ The people of the city and cantonments of Sagar being 


I Roepstorff, ‘Ein Geisterboot der 
Nicobaresen,” Verhandlungen der Ber- 
liner Gesellschaft für Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte (1881), p. 
401; W. Svoboda, “ Die Bewohner 
des Nikobaren-Archipels,”  nfer- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 
vi. (1893) pp. I0 sg. 

2 P, Denjoy, ‘‘An-nam, Médecins 
et Sorciers, Remédes ct Superstitions,” 
etc., Bulletins de la Société d Anthro- 
pologie de Paris, v. (1894) pp. 409 sg. 
Compare É. Aymonicr, Voyage dans 
le Laos (Paris, 1895-1897), i. 121. 
For Siamese applications of the same 


principle to the cure of individuals, 
see A. Bastian, Die Volker des östlichen 
Asien, iii. (Jena, 1867) pp. 295 s4., 
485 59. 

3 Panjab Notes and Queries, i. p. 48, 
$ 418 (January, 1884). 
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afflicted with a violent influenza, General Sir William Slee- 
man received a request from the old Queen Dowager of 
Sagar “ to allow of a noisy religious procession for the purpose 
of imploring deliverance from this great calamity. Men, 
women, and children in this procession were to do their 
utmost to add to the noise by ‘raising their voices in 
psalmody, beating upon their brass pots and pans with all 
their might, and discharging firearms where they could get 
them; and before the noisy crowd was to be driven a 
buffalo, which had been purchased by general subscription, 


in order that every family might participate in the merit. 


They were to follow it out for eight miles, where it was to be 
turned loose for any man who would take it. If the animal 
returned, the disease, it was said, must return with it, and 
the ceremony be performed over again. .. . It was, how- 
ever, subsequently determined that the animal should be a 
goat, and he was driven before the crowd accordingly. I 
have on several occasions been requested to allow of such 
noisy fž/žs in cases of epidēmics.”* Once, when influenza 
was raging in Pithoria, a village to the north-west of Sagar, 
a man had a small carriage made, after a plan of his own, 
for a pair of scapegoats, which were harnessed to it and 
driven to a wood at some distance, where they were let loose. 
From that hour the disease entirely ceased in the town. The 
goats never returned ; had they done so, it was affirmed that 
the disease must have come back with them.’ 

The use of a scapegoat is not uncommon in the hills of the 
Eastern Ghats. In 1886, during a severe outbreak of small- 
pox, the people of Jepur did reverence to a goat, marched it to 
the Ghats, and let it loose on the plains? In Southern 
Konkan, on the appearance of cholera, the villagers went in 
procession from the temple to the extreme boundaries of the 
village, carrying a basket of cooked rice covered with red 
powder, a wooden doll representing the pestilence, and a 
cock. The head of the cock was cut off at the village 


2? Major-General Sir W. H. Slee- 3 F. Fawcett, “On the Saoras (or 
mann, Rambles and Recollections of Savaras), an Aboriginal Hill People of 
Indian Oficial, New Edition (West- the Eastern Ghats,” Journal of the 
minster, 1893), i. 203. Anthropological Society of Bombay, i. 

* Major-General Sir W. H. Slee- 213, note. 
man, op. cit. i. 198. 
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boundary, and the body was thrown away. When cholera 
had thus been transferred from one village to another, the 
second village observed the same ceremony and passed 
on the scourge to its neighbours, and so on through a 
number of villages? Among the Korwas of Mirzapur, 
when cholera has broken out, the priest offers a black 
cock or, if the disease is very malignant, a black goat, at 
the shrine of the local deity, and then drives the animal 
away in the direction of some other village. But it has 
not gone far before he overtakes it, kills it, and eats it; 
which he may do with perfect safety in virtue of his 
sacred office. Again, when cholera is raging among the 
Pataris, an aboriginal Dravidian race of South Mirzapur, 
the wizard and the village elders feed a black cock with 
grain and drive it beyond the boundaries, ordering the fowl 
to take the disease away with it. A little oil, red lead, and 
a spangle worn by a woman on her forehead are usually 
fastened to the bird’s head before it is let loose. The cost 
of purchasing the cock is defrayed by public subscription. 
When such a bird of ill-omen appears in a village, the priest 
takes it to the shrine of the local deity and sacrifices it there ; 
but sometimes he merely bows before it at the shrine and 
passes it on to some other village. Ifa murrain attacks their 
cattle, the Kharwars of Northern India take a black cock 
and put red lead on its head, antimony on its eyes, a spangle 
on its forehead, and a pewter bangle on its leg ; thus arrayed 
they let it loose, calling out to the disease, Mount on the 
fowl and go elsewhere into the ravines and thickets ; destroy 
the sin.” Perhaps, as has been suggested, this tricking out 
of the bird with women’s ornaments may be a relic of some 
grosser form of expiation in which a human being was 
sacrificed or banished? Charms of this sort in India no 
doubt date from a remote antiquity. An ancient Indian 
book of magic, known as the Kaustka Sutra, describes a 
ceremony of letting loose against a hostile army a white- 
footed ewe in which the power of disease was believed to be 

1 Mr. Y. V. Athalye, in Journal of Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay, minster, 1896), i. 169 sg. ; id., Tribes 
Weve and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
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incarnate: In the same treatise we read of a mode of 
getting rid of ill-luck by fastening a hook to the left leg of 
a crow, attaching a sacrificial cake to the hook, and then 
letting the bird fly away in a south-westerly direction, while 
the priest or magician recites as usual the appropriate 
formula.” 

Amongst the Dinkas, a pastoral people of the White 
Nile, each family possesses a sacred cow. When the 
country is threatened with war, famine, or any other public 
calamity, the chiefs of the village require a particular family 
to surrender their sacred cow to serve as a scapegoat. The 
animal is driven by the women to the brink of the river and 
across it to the other bank, there to wander in the wilder- 
ness and fall a prey to ravening beasts. Then the women 
return in silence and without looking behind them; were 
they to cast a backward glance, they imagine that the 
ceremony would have no effect.2 When influenza broke 
out in a virulent form among the negroes of Togoland 
during the winter of 1892, the natives set the trouble down 
to the machinations of evil spirits, who must be expelled the 
country. The principal instrument of expulsion was a fat 
toad, which was dragged through the streets of every town 
or village, followed by an elder who sprinkled holy water to 
right and left. All the evil was thus concentrated in the 
toad, which was finally thrown away into the forest. Thus 
the natives expected to rid the village of the influenza.* In 
1857, when the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru were 
suffering from a plague, they loaded a black llama with the 
clothes of the plague-stricken people, sprinkled brandy on the 
clothes, and then turned the animal loose on the mountains, 
hoping that it would carry the pest away with it. 

In some parts of India a principal means of expelling 


l Kausika Sutra, xiv. 22 (W. Propagation de la Foi, \x. (1888) pp. 
Caland, Altindisches Zanberritual, 57 sq. 
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an epidemic is a little toy chariot called a ratha or rath, in 
which the goddess of the disease is supposed to be carted 
away. It is carried or drawn in procession to the next 
village, the inhabitants of which pass it on in like manner, 
with great alacrity, to their neighbours. Thus the goddess 
and the plague are transferred from village to village, until 
at last they come to one which is so far away from its 
next neighbour that the people do not care to undertake 
the long weary journey. In that case they content them- 
selves with conveying the chariot to a place so shut in by 
hills that the disease cannot possibly escape, and there they 
leave it to die. Or if the village is near the sea, they drown 
the sickness by throwing the chariot into the water. How- 
ever, in Central India\ the real home of the goddess of 
cholera is at Unkareshwar; and accordingly the chariot in 
which she is politely escorted out of a village is finally 
depositéd at or near that place. It is usual and proper for 
the people of a village to give a friendly notice to their 
neighbours that they are going to cart the cholera, small- 
pox, or whatever it may be, to their village, so that the in- 
habitants may be ready to receive the goddess with due 
honour and to escort her on her progress. But some un- 
neighbourly folk, without giving notice, go by night and 
stealthily deposit the chariot on the outskirts of the next 
village. If the inhabitants are not on the watch, and suffer 
the fatal little vehicle to remain there, the disease will 
naturally cleave to them. Sometimes, perhaps generally, the 
procession with the chariot is accompanied by a goat, a 
cock, and a pot of native beer or wine, which serve as 
additional attractions to the goddess to set out on her 
travels.’ 
Occasionally the scapegoat is a man. For example, 
from time to time the gods used to warn the King of 
Uganda that his foes the Banyoro were working magic 
against him and his people to make them die of disease. 
To avert such a catastrophe the king would send a scape- 
1 Jivangi Jimshedji Modi, B.A., (Bombay, 1899), pp. 420-424; Captain 
«On the Chariot of the Goddess, a C. Eckford Luard, in Census of India, 
Supposed Remedy for driving out an 7907, vol. xix., Central India (Luck- 
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goat to the frontier of Bunyoro, the land of the enemy. 
The scapegoat consisted of cither a man and a boy or a 
woman and her child, chosen because of some mark or 
bodily defect, which the gods had noted and by which the 
victims were to be recognized. With the human victims were 
sent a cow,a goat,a fowl,and a dog; and a strong guard escorted 
them to the land which the god had indicated. There the 
limbs of the victims were broken and they were left to die 
a lingering death in the enemy’s country, being too crippled 
to crawl back to Uganda. The disease or plague was 
thought to have been thus transferred to the victims and to 
have been conveyed back in thcir persons to the land from 
which it came. So, too, after a war the gods sometimes 
advised the king to send back a scapegoat in order to free 
the warriors from some evil that had attached itself to the 
army. One of the women slaves, a cow, a goat, a fowl, and 
a dog would be chosen from among the captives and sent 
back to the borders of the country whence they had come; 
there they were maimed and left to die. After that the 
army would be pronounced clean and allowed to return to 
the capital. In each case a bundle of herbs would be rubbed 
over the people and the cattle, and would then be tied to the 
victims, who would thus carry back the evil with them A 
similar use of scapegoats, human and animal, was regularly 
made after a King of Uganda had been crowned. Two men 
were brought to the king ; one of them he wounded slightly 
with an arrow shot from a bow. The man was then sent 
away, under a strong guard, as a scapegoat to Bunyoro, the 
enemys country, and with him were sent a cow, a goat, and 
a dog. On his sad journey he took with him the dust and 
ashes of the sacred fire, which had burned day and night 
at the entrance to the late king’s enclosure and had been’ 
extinguished, as usual, at his death. Arrived at their 
destination, the man and the animals were maimed and 
Icft to die. They were believed to bear away with them 
any uncleanness that might cleave to the new King or 
Queen.” 


! Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 109, 200. As to the perpetual fire at 
(London, 1911), p. 342. the entrance to a king’s enclosure, see 
Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. id. pp. 103, 197, 202 sg. 
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Some of the aboriginal tribes of China, as a proteetion 
against pestilence, seleet a man of great muscular strength 
to act the part of scapegoat. Having besmeared his face 
with paint, he performs many anties with the view of 
entieing all pestilential and noxious influenees to attach 
themselves to him only. He is assisted by a priest. Finally 
the seapegoat, hotly pursued by men and women beating 
gongs and tom-toms, is driven with great haste out of the 
town or village. In the Punjaub a eure for the murrain is 
to hire a man of the Chamar caste, turn his face away from 
the village, brand him with a red-hot sickle, and let him go out 
into the jungle taking the murrain with him. He must not 
look back.? When disease breaks out among a herd, the 
Oraons take the herdsman himself, tie a wooden bell from one 
of the cows round his neck, beat him with sticks, and drive 
him out of the village tt a eross-road, where the bell and 
sticks are deposited.’ In the territory of Kumaon, lying on 
the southern slopes of the Western Himalayas, the custom 
of employing a human scapegoat appears to have taken 
a somewhat peculiar form in the eeremony known as Barat. 
First of all a thick rope of grass is stretched from the top of 
a cliff to the valley beneath, where it is made fast to posts 
driven into the ground. Next a wooden saddle, with a very 
sharp ridge and unpadded, is attached by thongs to the 
cable, along whieh it runs in a deep groove. A man now 
seats himself on the saddle and is strapped to it, while sand- 
bags or heavy stones are suspended from his feet to seeure 
his balance. Then, after various eeremonies have been per- 
formed and a kid sacrifieed, he throws himself as far back in 
the saddle as he can go, and is started off to slide down the 
rope into the valley. Away he shoots at an ever-increasing 
speed ; the saddle under him, however well greased, emits 
volumes of smoke during the greater part of his progress ; 
and he is nearly senseless when he reaehes the bottom. 


1 J. H. Gray, China (London, 1878), i. 170. 
ii, 306. 3 Rev. F. Hahn, ‘Some Notes on 


; the Religion and Superstitions of the 
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Here men are waiting to catch him and run forward with 
him some distance in order to break gradually the force of 
his descent. This ceremony, regarded as a propitiation 
of Mahadeva, is performed as a means of delivering a com- 
munity from present or impending calamity. Thus, for 
example, it was performed when cholera was raging at 
Almora, and the people traced the immunity they enjoyed 
to the due observance of the rite. Each district has its 
hereditary Badi, as the performer is called ; he is supported 
by annual contributions in grain from the inhabitants, as well 
as by special payments for each performance. When the 
ceremony is over, the grass rope is cut up and distributed 
among the villagers, who hang the pieces as charms at the 
eaves of their houses; and they preserve the hair of the Badi 
for a similar purpose. Yet while his severed locks bring 
fertility to other people’s lands, he entails sterility on his 
own ; and it is firmly believed that no seed sown by his hand 
could ever sprout. -Formerly the rule prevailed that, if 
a Badi had the misfortune to fall from the rope in the course 
of his flying descent, he was immediately despatched with 
a sword by the spectators. The rule has naturally been 
abolished by the English Government; but its former ob- 
servance seems to indicate that the custom of letting a man 
slide down a rope as a charm to avert calamity is only 
a mitigation of an older custom of putting him to death.’ 

A somewhat similar ceremony is annually performed at Tibetan 
Lhasa a few days after the beginning of the Tibetan New ee: 
Year, which falls in spring. The scene of the performance °f sliding 
is Potala Hill, on the summit and slope of which is built the oe F 
superb castle of the Grand Lama of Tibet, a massive and 
imposing pile of buildings which attracts the eye and 
dominates the landscape from afar. On the day in question 
a rope of hide is stretched from the top to the bottom of the 
steep hill, and men from a distant province of Tibet climb 
up it with the agility of monkeys. They are called Flying 


i l| North Indian Notes and Queries, Provinces of Hindustan and the Panjab, 
apps 5; 74 69+) 775 SSw4t7, 499, 3. 17 37,9) Compare FE. a Atkinson, 
516 (July and August, 1891), quot- The Himalayan Districts of the North- 
ing G. W. Traill, Statistical Sketch of Western Provinces of India, ii. (Alla- 
Kumaun, pp. 68 sg., and Moorcroft habad, 1884), pp. 834 $9. 
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Spirits. Arrived at the top, each of them places a piece of 
wood on his breast, stretches out his hands and feet, and 
letting himself go shoots down the rope (in the words of a 
Chinese writer) “like the bolt flying from the bow, or the 
swallow skimming the water. ’Tis a wondrous sight!” 
Considering that these performers are called Spirits, and that 
the performance takes place a few days after the New Year, 
a season so commonly selected for the expulsion of demons, 
we may conjecture that the Flying Spirits represent the 
powers of evil who are thus shot out of the Tibetan pope’s 
palace at the beginning of the year. 


§ 3. The Periodic Expulsion of Evils in a Material Vehicle 


In this last case the expulsion of evils, if I am right in 
so interpreting the ceremony, is periodic, not occasional, 
being repeated every spring at the beginning of a new year. 
It brings us accordingly to the consideration of a whole 
class of such cases, for the mediate expulsion of evils by 
means of a scapegoat or other material vehicle, like the 
immediate expulsion of them in invisible form, tends to 
become periodic, and for a like reason. Thus in Perak, a 
state on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, it was in 
ancient times the custom to perform periodically a ceremony 
intended to ensure the prosperity of the country by the 
propitiation of friendly spirits and the expulsion of evil 
influences. The writer who records the custom is uncertain 
as to the period which elapsed between two successive 
celebrations ; he suggests with hesitation that the rite was 
performed once in seven years or once in a Kajah’s reign. 
The name of the ceremony was pélas negri, which means 
“the cleansing of the country from evils.” When the time 
came, the Rajah, the chiefs, and a great following of people 
assembled at a point as far up the river as possible, but 
short of the rapids which further up impede navigation. 


1 W. Woodville Rockhill, ‘* Tibet, 
A Geographical, Ethnographical, and 
Historical Sketch, derived from Chincse 
Sources,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1891 (London, 1891), p. 
209. Compare Huc, Souvenirs dun 


Voyage dans la Tartarie et le Thibet, 
Sixième Edition (Paris, 1878), ii. 379 
sg. Fora description of Potala Hill 
and its grand palacc, see L. Austine 
Waddell, Zasa and its Mysteries 
(London, 1905), pp. 330 399., 387 $99. 
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There a number of rafts were prepared, some of them 
elaborately built with houses on them. Four of them were 
devoted to the four great classes of spirits which are found 
in Perak, namely the Hantu Blan or “ Tiger-spirits,’ the 
Hantu Sungket, the Hantu Malayu, and the fin Raja. In 
each of these rafts a number of wizards (fawangs) took up 
their post, according to the particular class of demon which 
they affected. The procession was headed by the raft 
devoted to the Tiger-spirits; and in it was set up a pra% 
tree with all its branches, kept erect by stays. It was 
followed by the three rafts dedicated to the other three 
classes of spirits, and behind them came a train of other 
rafts bearing mere common mortals, the royal bandsmen, the 
Rajah himself, the chiefs, and the people. As the long 
procession floated down the river with the current, the 
wizards, standing on sheets of tin, waved white cloths and 
shouted invocations to the spirits and demons who inhabited 
the country through which the rafts were drifting seaward. 
The burden of the invocations was to invite the spirits and 
demons to come aboard the rafts and partake of the food 
which had been considerately made ready for them. At 
every village on the bank large enough to possess a mosque 
(for the Malays of Perak are professing Mohammedans) 
the procession halted; a buffalo, subscribed for by the 
inhabitants, was slaughtered, and its head placed on one of 
the spirit-barks, while people feasted on the flesh. The 
ceremony ended at Bras Basah, a village on the left bank of 
the Perak river, not far from its mouth. There the rafts 
were abandoned to the current, which swept them out to sea,’ 
doubtless bearing with them the hapless demons who had 
been lured by the tempting viands to embark and were now 
left to toss forlorn on the great deep at the mercy of the 
waves and the winds. 

Again, every year, generally in March, the people 
of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, send away all their diseases to sea. They make 
a proa about six feet long, rig it with sails, oars, rudder, 
and other gear, and every family deposits in it some rice, 


1 Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Notes and Queries, No. 3 
(Singapore, 1886), pp. 80 sg. 
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fruit, a fowl, two eggs, insects that ravage the fields, and 
soon. Then they let it drift away to sea, saying, “Take 
away from here all kinds of sickness, take them to other 
islands, to other lands, distribute them in places that lie 
eastward, where the sun rises”! The Biajas of Borneo 
annually send to sea a little bark laden with the sins and 
misfortunes of the people. The crew of any ship that falls 
in with the ill-omened bark at sea will suffer all the sorrows 
with which it is laden? A like custom is annually observed 
by the Dusuns of the Tuaran district in British North Borneo. 
The ceremony is the most important of the whole year. Its 
aim is to bring good luck to the village during the ensuing 
year by solemnly expelling all the evil spirits that may 
have collected in or about the houses throughout the last 
twelve months. The task of routing out the demons and 
banishing them devolves chiefly on women, who indeed play 
the principal part in all religious ceremonies among the 
Dusuns, while the humble duty of beating drums and 
banging gongs is discharged by members of the inferior sex. 
On this momentous occasion a procession of women, in full 
ceremonial dress, goes from house to house, stopping at each 
to go through their performances. At the head of the 
procession marches a boy carrying a spear on which is 
impaled a bundle of palm leaves containing rice. He is 
followed by two men, who carry a large gong and a drum 
slung on a pole between them. Then come the women. 
One of them carries a small sucking pig in a basket on her 
back ; and all of them bear wands, with which they belabour 
the little pig at the appropriate moment; its squeals help 
to attract the vagrant spirits. At every house the women 
dance and sing, clashing castanets or cymbals of. brass and 
jingling bunches of little brass bells in both hands. When 
the performance has been repeated at every house in the 
village, the procession defiles down to the river and all the 
evil spirits, which the performers have chased from the 
houses, follow them to the edge of the water. There a raft 


has been made ready and moored to the bank. It contains 


1 J.G. F. Riedel, De sluth- en kroes- 2 A. Bastian, Der Alensch in der 
harige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua Geschichte (Leipsic, 1860), ii. 93. 
(The Hague, 1886), p. 393- 
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offerings of food, cloth, cooking-pots, and swords; and the 
deck is crowded with figures of men, women, animals, and 
birds, all made out of the leaves of the sago palm. The 
evil spirits now embark on the raft, and when they are all 
aboard, it is pushed off and allowed to float down with the 
current, carrying the demons with it. Should the raft run 
aground near the village, it is shoved off with all speed, lest 
the invisible passengers should seize the opportunity of 
landing and returning to the village. Finally, the sufferings 
of the little pig, whose squeals served to decoy the demons 
from their lurking-places, are terminated by death, for it is 
killed and its carcase thrown away.’ 

Every year, at the beginning of the dry season, the 
Nicobar Islanders carry the model of a ship through their 
villages. The devils are chased out of the huts, and driven 
on board the little ship, which is then launched and suffered 
to sail away with the wind? The ceremony has been de- 
scribed by a catechist, who witnessed it at Car Nicobar in 
July 1897. For three days the people were busy prepar- 
ing two very large floating cars, shaped like canoes, fitted 
with sails, and loaded with certain leaves, which possessed 
the valuable property of expelling devils. While the young 
people were thus engaged, the exorcists and the elders sat 
in a house singing songs by turns; but often they would 
come forth, pace the beach armed with rods, and forbid 
the devil to enter the village. The fourth day of the 
solemnity bore the name of Jntd-nga-Siya, which means 
“Expelling the Devil by Sails.” In the evening all the 
villagers assembled, the women bringing baskets of ashes 
and bunches of devil-expelling leaves. These leaves were 
then distributed to everybody, old and young. When all 
was ready, a band of robust men, attended by a guard of 
exorcists, carried one of the cars down to the sea on the 
right side of the village graveyard, and set it floating in the 
water. As soon as they had returned, another band of men 
carried the other car to the beach and floated it similarly in 
the sea to the left of the graveyard. The demon-laden 


f Ivor H. N. Evans, “ Notes on the British North Borneo,” Journal of the 
Religious Beliefs, Superstitions, Cere- Royal Anthropological Institute, xiii. 
monies and Tabus of the Dusuns of (1912) pp. 382-384. 
the Tuaran and Tempassuk Districts, 2h, Bastian, oA. ci ile ae 
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barks being now launched, the women threw ashes from the 
shore, and the whole crowd shouted, saying, “ Fly away, 
devil, fly away, never come again!” The wind and the tide 
being favourable, the canoes sailed quickly away; and that 
night all the people feasted together with great joy, because 
the devil had departed in the direction of Chowra. A 
similar expulsion of devils takes place once a year in other 
Nicobar villages; but the ceremonies are held at different 
times in different places.’ 

At Sucla-Tirtha, in India, an earthen pot containing the 
accumulated sins of the people is (annually ?) set adrift on 
the river, Legend says that the custom originated with a 
wicked priest who, after atoning for his guilt by a course of 
austerities and expiatory ceremonies, was directed to sail 
upon the river in a boat with white sails. If the white sails 
turned black, it would be a sign that his sins were forgiven 
him. They did so, and he joyfully allowed the boat to drift 
with his sins to sea? Amongst many of the aboriginal 
tribes of China, a great festival is celebrated in the third 
month of every year. It is held by way of a general rejoic- 
ing over what the people believe to be a total annihilation 
of the ills of the past twelve months. The destruction is 
supposed to be effected in the following way. A large 
earthenware jar filled with gunpowder, stones, and bits of 
iron is buried intheearth. A train of gunpowder, communi- 
cating with the jar, is then laid; and a match being applied, 
the jar and its contents are blown up. The stones and bits 
of iron represent the ills and disasters of the past year, and 
the dispersion of them by the explosion is believed to remove 
the ills and disasters themselves. The festival is attended 
with much revelling and drunkenness? On New Year's 
Day people in Corea seek to rid themselves of all their 
distresses by painting images on paper, writing against them 
their troubles of body or mind, and afterwards giving the 
papers to a boy to burn. Another method of effecting the 
same object at the same season is to make rude dolls of 

1 V. Solomon, ‘Extracts from on the Sacred Isles in the West,” 


Diaries kept in Car Nicobar,” Journal Asiatic Researches, ix. (London, I 809) 


of the Anthropological Institute, xxxii. pp. 96 sg. 
(1902) pp. 228 sg. 3 J. H. Gray, China (London, 1878), 
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straw, stuff them with a few copper coins, and throw them 
into the street. Whoever picks up such an effigy gets all 
the troubles and thereby relieves the original sufferer.’ 
Again, on the fourteenth day of the first month the Coreans 
fly paper kites inscribed with a wish that all the ills of the 
year may fly away with them.’ Mr. George Bogle, the English 
envoy sent to Tibet by Warren Hastings, witnessed the 
celebration of the Tibetan New Year’s Day at Teshu Lumbo, 
the capital of the Teshu Lama. Monks walked in procession 
round the court to the music of cymbals, tabors, trumpets, 
hautboys and drums. Then others, clad in masquerade dress 
and wearing masks which represented the heads of animals, 
mostly wild beasts, danced with antic motions. “ After this, 
the figure of a man, chalked upon paper, was laid upon the 
ground. Many strange ceremonies, which to me who did not 
understand them appeared whimsical, were performed about 
it; and a great fire being kindled in a corner of the court, it 
was at length held over it, and being formed of combustibles, 
vanished with much smoke and explosion. I was told it 
was a figure of the devil.”* Another Tibetan mode of 
expelling demons from a dwelling is to make a paste image, 
into which the lamas by their incantations conjure all the 
evil spirits that may be lurking in the house. This image 
is carried to a distance by a runner and thrown away. He 
is attended by men, who shout at the top of their voices, 
brandish swords, and fire guns, all to frighten the demons 
and drive them far from human habitations.* 

At Old Calabar on the coast of Guinea, the devils and 
ghosts are, or used to be, publicly expelled once in two 
years. Among the spirits thus driven from their haunts are 
the souls of all the people who died since the last lustration 
of the town. About three weeks or a month before the 
expulsion, which according to one account takes place in 


1 W. Woodville Rockhill, ‘Notes 
on some of the Laws, Customs, and 
Superstitions of Corea,” Zhe American 
Anthropologist, iv. (1891) p. 185; 
Mrs. Bishop, Korea and her Neighbours 
(London, 1898), ii. 56. 

* Stewart Culin, Korean 
(Philadelphia, 1895), p. 12. 
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Bogle to Tidet and of the Journey of 
Thomas Manning to Lhasa, edited by 
(Sir) Clements R. Markham (London, 
1876), pp. 106 sg. Compare Sarat 
Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa and 
Central Tibet (London, 1902), p. 116. 
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the month of November, rude effigies representing men and 
animals, such as crocodiles, leopards, elephants, bullocks, and 
birds, are made of wicker-work or wood, and being hung 
with strips of cloth and bedizened with gew-gaws, are set 
before the door of every house. About three o’clock in the 
morning of the day appointed for the ceremony the whole 
population turns out into the streets, and proceeds with a 
deafening uproar and in a state of the wildest excitement 
to drive all lurking devils and ghosts into the effigies, in 
order that they may be banished with them from the abodes 
of men. For this purpose bands of people roam through 
the streets knocking on doors, firing guns, beating drums, 
blowing on horns, ringing bells, clattering pots and pans, 
shouting and hallooing with might and main, in short 
making all the noise it is possible for them to raise. The 
hubbub goes on till the approach of dawn, when it gradually 
subsides and ceases altogether at sunrise. By this time the 
houses have been thoroughly swept, and all the frightened 
spirits are supposed to have huddled into the effigies or their 
fluttering drapery. In these wicker figures are also deposited 
the sweepings of the houses and the ashes of yesterday’s 
fires. Then the demon-laden images are hastily snatched 
up, carried in tumultuous procession down to the brink of 
the river, and thrown into the water to the tuck of drums. 
The ebb-tide bears them away seaward, and thus the town 
is swept clean of ghosts and devils for another two years. This 
biennial expulsion of spirits goes by the name of dod, and the 
effigies by which it is effected are called Nadbkem or Nabikim.' 


1 T. J. Hutehinson, Zmpressions of 
Western Africa (London, 1858), p. 
162; Rev. J. Macdonald, Religion 
and ATyth (London, 1893), pp. 105- 
107; Hugh Goldie, Calabar and its 
Mission, New Edition (Edinburgh and 
London, 1901), pp. 49 sg.; Miss Mary 
H. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa 
(London, 1897), p. 495; Major A. G. 
Leonard, The Lower Niger and its 
Tribes (London, 1906), pp. 449-451. 
The ceremony takes place both in 
Creck Town and Duke Town. The 
date of it, according.to Miss Kingslcy, 
is either every November or every 
sccond November; but with the ex- 


ception of Mr. Maedonald, who does 
not mention the period, the other 
authorities agree in deseribing the 
ceremony as biennial. Aceording to 
Major Leonard it is celebrated usually 
towards the end of the year. Miss 
Kingsley speaks of the effigies being 
set up in the houses themselves ; but 
all the other writers say or imply that 
they are set up at the doors of the 
houses in the streets. Aceording to 
Mr. Goldie the spirits expelled are 
‘all the ghosts of those who have died 
since the last lustration.” He makes 
no mention of devils. 
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Further to the west similar ceremonies are or were till 
recently enacted at Porto Novo, the seaport of Dahomey. 
One of them has been described by an eye-witness, a 
Catholic missionary, who interpreted the rites as a Funeral 
of Death. He says: “Some time ago a curious event took 
place: the King had commanded to celebrate the funeral 
of Death. Every year, at the season of the rains, the 
predecessors of his sable Majesty, in order to preserve the 
life of their dear subjects, had caused the fetish of that 
terrible and pitiless enemy, who spares not even kings, to 
be drowned in the lagoon. Toffa wished to comply with 
the traditions of his ancestors.” However, the ceremony 
as described by the missionary seems to conform closely to 
the type of the expulsion of ghosts and demons. Two days 
before the crowning act of the celebration the streets were 
carefully swept and all the filth which usually encumbered 
them was removed, “lest Death should there find a refuge.” 
All the people from the neighbouring villages assembled ; their 
fetishes, daubed with red paint, were carried in great pomp 
through the streets of the capital attended by noisy pto- 
cessions of mummers. A great multitude passed the night 
in the public square, drinking, singing, and shouting. Finally, 
a number of rude and hideous effigies were escorted by a 
noisy crowd to the shore of the lagoon; there canoes were 
waiting to receive them and paddle them out to deep water, 
where they were flung overboard. These effigies the 
missionary regarded as so many images of Death, who thus 
received his passport and was dismissed from the territory of 
Porto Novo. But more probably they represented the hosts 
of demons and ghosts who were believed to lurk about the 
town and to massacre people under the form of sickness and 
disease. Having made a clean sweep of the whole baleful 
crew the inhabitants no doubt thought that they had 
removed the principal, if not the only, cause of death, and 
that accordingly they had taken out a new lease of life! It 
is not without interest to observe that in cleansing their 
streets the people did actually retrench one of the most fruitful 
sources of disease and death, especially in the sweltering 


1 Missionary F. Terrien, in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, liv. (1882) 
PP: 375-377. 
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heat of a damp tropical climate ; hence the measures they 
took for the prolongation of their lives were really to a 
certain extent effectual, though they did not accomplish 
their object in the precise way they imagined. So curiously 
does it often happen that the savage reaches the goal of his 
wishes by a road which to civilized man might appear at 
first sight to lead far away from it. 

Before the Hos of Togoland, to the west of Dahomey, 
celebrate their festival of the new yams, which has been 
described in another part of this work,’ they say that it is 
necessary to clean the town and to put it in order. The 
way in which they do so is this. They take leaves of two 
particular sorts of trees (the adzuz and the wo), together with 
creepers and ashes, and bind all the leaves fast to a pole of 
the adzz tree. As they do so they pray or command the 
evil spirits, the witches, and all other evils in the town to 
enter into the band and be bound with it. Then they make 
a paste out of the ashes mixed with urine and smear it on 
the bundle of leaves, saying, “ We smear it on the face of the 
Evil Ones who are in this bundle, in order that they may 
not be able to see any more.” Then they throw the bundle 
on the ground and mock at it. Next they take all the 
similar poles, wrapt in creepers, in which they have bound 
up all the evil powers, and carry them out of the town and 
stick them in the ground on the various roads leading into 
the town. When they have done this, they say that they 
have driven the evils out of the town and shut the door 
against them. After that they wash the faces of all the 
people with a medicine which has been prepared by the 
oldest men. Thereupon they all return home to sweep out 
their houses and yards; they sweep even the.ground in 
front of the yards, so that the whole town is thoroughly 
clean. AH the grass-stalks and refuse of stock-yams which 
have been swept together are carried out of the town, and 
the people rail at the stock-yams. In the course of the 
night the oldest men assemble and tie a toad to a young 
palm-leaf. They say that they wish now to sweep the town 
and finish the ceremony. So they drag the toad behind 
them through the whole town in the direction of Mount 

1 Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 58 sgg. 
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Adaklu. When that has been done, the priests say that 
they will now remove the sicknesses. In the evening they 
give public notice that they are about to take to the road, 
so nobody may light a fire on the hearth or eat. At dead 
of night, when people are asleep, three men go through the 
town. One of them drags behind them a toad fastened to 
a bunch of herbs ; another carries a calabash of holy herbs 
and water, with which he sprinkles the streets; and the 
third whistles softly. As soon as they have thus passed 
through the whole town, they throw away the toad and the 
holy herbs in the direction of Mount Adaklu. Next 
morning the women sweep out their houses and hearths and 
set the sweepings on broken wooden plates. Many put on 
torn mats or torn clothes; others tie grasses and creepers 
about them. While they do so, they pray, saying, “ All ye 
sicknesses which are in our body and plague us, we are 
come this day to cast you out!” When they set out so to 
do, the priest commands every man to cry out thrice and 
thereby to smite himself on the mouth. In a moment they 
all cry out, smite themselves on the mouth, and run as fast 
as their legs can carry them in the direction of Mount 
Adaklu. As they run, they say, “Out to-day! Out to-day! 
What kills anybody, out to-day! Ye evil spirits, out 
to-day! And all that makes our heads to ache, out to-day ! 
Anlo and Adaklu are the places whither all evil ought 
to go.” Now on Mount Adaklu there stands a 2£/o tree ; 
and when they have come thither they throw everything 
away and return home. After their return every man 
washes himself with the medicine which is set forth for that 
purpose in the public street; then he goes into his house. 
Such is the ceremony by which the Hos prepare themselves 
to eat the new yams.’ Thus among the Hos the public 
expulsion of evils is definitely connected with the crops and 
therefore takes place every year, not every two years, as at 
Old Calabar. 

Similar annual expulsions of embodied evils are not 
unknown in Europe. On the evening of Easter Sunday 


1 Jakob Spicth, Die Hwe-Stémme people used a toad as a scapegoat to 
(Berlin, 1906), pp. 305-307. We free them from the influenza. 
have seen (above, p. 193) that these 
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the gypsies of Southern Europe take a wooden vessel like 
a band-box, which rests eradle-wise on two cross pieces 
of wood, In this they place herbs and simples, together 
with the dried earcase of a snake, or lizard, which every 
person present must first have touched with his fingers. The 
vessel is then wrapt in white and red wool, earried by the 
oldest man from tent to tent, and finally thrown into running 
water, not, however, before every member of the band has 
spat into it once, and the sorceress has uttered some spells 
over it. They believe that by performing this ceremony they 
dispel all the illnesses that would otherwise have afflicted 
them in the course of the year; and that if any one finds 
the vessel and opens it out of curiosity, he and his will be 
visited by all the maladies which the others have escaped.) 
The seapegoat by means of which the accumulated ills of 
a whole year are publicly expelled is sometimes an animal. 
For example, among the Garos of Assam, “besides the 
saerifices for individual cases of illness, there are certain 
ceremonies whieh are observed once a year by a whole 
eommunity or village, and are intended to safeguard its 
members from dangers of the forest, and from sickness and 
mishap during the coming twelve months. The principal of 
these is the Asongtata ceremony. Close to the outskirts of 
every big village a number of stones may be noticed stuck 
into the ground, apparently without order or method. These 
are known by the name of asong, and on them is offered the 
sacrifice which the Asongtata demands. The saerifice of a 
goat takes place, and a month later, that of a /angur 
(Entellus monkey) or a bamboo-rat is considered necessary. 
The animal chosen has a rope fastened round its neek and is 
led by two men, one on each side of it, to every house in the 
village. It is taken inside each house in turn, the assembled 
villagers, meanwhile, beating the walls from the outside, to 
frighten and drive out any evil spirits which may have taken 
up their residence within. The round of the village having 
been made in this manner, the monkey or rat is led to the 
outskirts of the village, killed by a blow of a dao, which 
disembowels it, and then crucified on bamboos set up in the 


1 H. von Wlislocki, Volhselaube und religiöser Brauch der Zigeuner (Münster 
i. W., 1891), pp. 65 sg. 
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ground. Round the crucified animal long, sharp bamboo 
stakes are placed, which form chevaux de Jrise round about it. 
These commemorate the days when such defences surrounded 
the villages on all sides to keep off human enemies, and they 
are now a symbol to ward off sickness and dangers to life 
from the wild animals of the forest. The /axgur required 
for the purpose is hunted down some days before, but should 
it be found impossible to catch one, a brown monkey may 
take its place; a hulock may not be used.”* Here the 
crucified ape or rat is the public scapegoat, which by its 
vicarious sufferings and death relieves the people from all 
sickness and mishap in the coming year. 

Again, on one day of the year the Bhotiyas of Juhar, in the 
Western Himalayas, take a dog, intoxicate him with spirits 
and bhang or hemp, and having fed him with sweetmeats, 
lead him round the village and let him loose. They then 
chase and kill him with sticks and stones, and believe that, 
when they have done so, no disease or misfortune will visit 
the village during the year.?’ In some parts of Breadalbane 
it was formerly the custom on New Year’s Day to take a 
dog to the door, give him a bit of bread, and drive him out, 
saying, “Get away, you dog! Whatever death of men or 
loss of cattle would happen in this house to the end of the 
present year, may it all light on your head!”* It appears 
that the white dogs annually sacrificed by the Iroquois 
at their New Year Festival are, or have been, regarded 
as scapegoats. According to Mr. J. V. H. Clark, who 
witnessed the ceremony in January 1841, on the first day 
of the festival all the fires in the village were extinguished, 
the ashes scattered to the winds, and a new fire kindled 
with flint and steel. Ona subsequent day, men dressed in 
fantastic costumes went round the village, gathering the sins 
of the people. When the morning of the last day of the 
festival was come, two white dogs, decorated with red paint, 


1 Major A. Playfair, Zhe Garos Districts of the North-Western Prov- 


(London, 1909), p. 92. 

2 E, T. Atkinson, ‘* Notes on the 
History of Religion in the Himalaya of 
the North-West Provinces,” Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, \iii. Pt. i. 
(1884) p. 62; id., The Himalayan 
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inces of India, ii. (Allahabad, 1884) p. 
S71, 

3 Scotland and Scotsmen tn the Eigh- 
teenth Century, from the MSS. of John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre, edited by Alex. 
Allardyce (Edinburgh, 1888), ii. 439. 
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wampum, feathers, and ribbons, were led out. They were soon 
strangled, and hung on a ladder. Firing and yelling 
succeeded, and half an hour later the animals were taken into 
a house, “ where the people’s sins were transferred to them.” 
The carcases were afterwards burnt on a pyre of wood.! 
According to the Rev. Mr. Kirkland, who wrote in the 
eighteenth century, the ashes of the pyre upon which one of 
the white dogs was burnt were carried through the village 
and sprinkled at the door of every house? Formerly, 
however, as we have seen, the Iroquois expulsion of evils 
was immediate and not by scapegoat? On the Day of 
Atonement, which was the tenth day of the seventh month, 
the Jewish high-priest laid both his hands on the head of a 
live goat, confessed over it all the iniquities of the Children 
of Israel, and, having thereby transferred the sins of the 
people to the beast, sent it away into the wilderness.’ 

The scapegoat upon whom the sins of the people are 
periodically laid, may also be a human being. At Onitsha, 
on the Niger, two human beings used to be annually 
sacrificed to take away the sins of the land. The victims 
were purchased by public subscription. All persons who, 
during the past year, had fallen into gross sins, such as 


1 W. M. Beauchamp, ‘‘The Iroquois rle). There is some ground for 


White Dog Feast,” American An- 
tiguartan, vii. (1885) p. 237. 

2 Jbid. p. 236; T. Dwight, Travels 
in New England and New York 
(London, 1823), iv. 202. 


3 Above, p. 127. 


4 Leviticus xvi. Thc word trans- 
lated ‘‘scapegoat” in the Authorised 
Version is Azazel, which appears rather 
to be the name ofa bad angel or demon, 
to whom the goat was sent away. 
«In later Jewish litcrature (Book of 
Enoch) Azazel appears as the prince of 
the fallen angels, the offspring of the 
unions describcd in Gen. vi. 1 ff. The 
familiar rendering ‘scapegoat,’ z.e. the 
goat which is allowed to cscapc, goes 
back to the caper emtssarius of the 
Vulgate, and is based on an untcnable 


etymology” (Professor A. R. S. 
Kennedy, in dhis commentary on 
Leviticus xvi. 8, in the Century 


thinking that the animal was killed by 
being thrown over a certain crag that 
overhangs a rocky chasm not far from 
Jerusalem. See Encyclopedia Biblica, 
ed. FP. K. Cheyne and J. S. Black; 
vol. i. (London, 1899) coll. 394 sgg., 
s.v. ‘ Azazel.” Modern Jews sacrifice 
a white cock on the eve of the Day of 
Atonement, nine days after the begin- 
ing of their New Year. The father of 
the family knocks the cock thricc 
against his own head, saying, ‘* Let 
this cock be a substitute for me. let it 
take my place, let death be laid upon 
this cock, but a happy life bestowed on 
me and on all Israel.” Then he cuts 
its throat and dashes the bird violently 
on the ground. The intcstines arc 
thrown on the roof of the house. The 
flesh of the cock was formerly given to 
the poor, See J. Buxtorf, Synagoga 
Judaica (Bale, 1661), ch. xxv. pp. 
508 sgg. 
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incendiarism, theft, adultery, witchcraft, and so forth, were 
expected to contribute 28 xgugas, or a little over Fie am Lhe 
money thus collected was taken into the interior of the 
country and expended in the purchase of two sickly persons 
“to be offered as a sacrifice for all these abominable crimes 
—one for the land and one for the river.” A man from a 
neighbouring town was hired to put them to death. On the 
twenty-seventh of February 1858 the Rev. J. C. Taylor 
witnessed the sacrifice of one of these victims. The sufferer 
was a woman, about nineteen or twenty years ofage. They 
dragged her alive along the ground, face downwards, from 
the king’s house to the river, a distance of two miles, the 
crowds who accompanied her crying, “ Wickedness ! wicked- 
ness!” The intention was “to take away the iniquities of 
the land. The body was dragged along in a merciless 
manner, as if the weight of all their wickedness was thus 
carried away.”’ Similar customs are said to be still secretly 
practised every year by many tribes on the delta of the 
Niger in spite of the vigilance of the British Government.’ 
Among the Yoruba negroes of West Africa “the human 
victim chosen for sacrifice,and who may be either a free- 
born or a slave, a person of noble or wealthy parentage, or 
one of humble birth, is, after he has been chosen and marked 
out for the purpose, called an Oluwo. He is always well fed 
and nourished and supplied with whatever he should desire 
during the period of his confinement. When the occasion 
arrives for him to be sacrificed and offered up, he is com- 
monly led about and paraded through the streets of the 
town or city of the Sovereign who would sacrifice him for 
the well-being of his government and of every family and 
individual under it, in order that he might carry off the sin, 
guilt, misfortune and death of all without exception. Ashes 
and chalk would be employed to hide his identity by the one 
being freely thrown over his head, and his face painted with 
the latter, whilst individuals would often rush out of their 


1S. Crowther and J. C. Taylor, Zhe 
Gospel on the Banks of the Niger (Lon- 
don, 1859), pp. 343-345. Compare 
J. F. Schön and S. Crowther, Journals 
(London, 1848), pp. 48 sg. The 
account of the custom by J. Africanus 


B. Horton (West African Countries and 
Peoples, pp. 185 sg.) is taken entirely 
from Taylor. 

2 Major A. G. Leonard, 7he Lower 
Niger and its Tribes (London, 1906), 
pp. 446 sgg. 
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houses to lay their hands upon him that they might thus 
transfer to him their sin, guilt, trouble, and death. This 
parading done, he is taken through a temporary sacred shed 
of palm and other tree branches, and especially of the former, 
the Igbodu’* and to its first division, where many persons 
might follow him, and through a second where only the 
chiefs and other very important persons might escort and 
accompany him to, and to a third where only the Babalawo 
[priest] and his official assistant, the Ajigbona, are permitted 
to enter with him. Here, after he himself has given out or 
started his last song, which is to be taken up by the large 
assembly of people who will have been waiting to hear his 
last word or his last groan, his head is taken off and his 
blood offered to the gods. The announcement of his last 
word or his last groan heard and taken up by the people, 
would be a signal for joy, gladness, and thanksgiving, and 
for drum beating and dancing, as an expression of their 
gratification because their sacrifice has been accepted, the 
divine wrath is appeased, and the prospect of prosperity or 
increased prosperity assured.” ? 


Human In Siam it used to be the custom on one day of the 
Pec. year to single out a woman broken down by debauchery, 
Duso and carry her on a litter through all the streets to the music 
every year Of drums and hautboys. The mob insulted her and pelted 
in Siam. her with dirt; and after having carried her through the 
whole city, they threw her on a dunghill or a hedge of 
thorns outside the ramparts, forbidding her ever to enter the 
walls again. They believed that the woman thus drew upon 
herself all the malign influences of the air and of evil spirits. 
Annual In Japan the “suina or ont-yarahi, that is to say, demon 
Dee soats expelling, is a sort of drama in which disease, or more gener- 
in Japan. ally ill-luck, is personified, and driven away with threats 


of the Black Man’s Mind (London, 


1 An Igbodu is a sacred grove in 
which oracles are given. It is divided 
into three compartments by fenees of 
palm branches and the om shrub. 
Into the first compartment women and 
uninitiated men may enter; into the 
other two only priestly officials are 
permitted, according to their rank in 
the hierarchy, to enter. See Bishop 
James Johnson, ‘‘ Yoruba Heathenism,” 


quoted by R. E. Dennett, 4z the Back 


1906), p. 254. 


2 Bishop James Johnson, of. cit. p. 
263. Bishop Johnson is a native 
African. It does not appear whether 
the sacrifice whieh he describes is 
occasional or periodical, 

3 Turpin, ‘History of Siam,” in 
J. Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels © 
(London, 1808-1814), ix. 579- 
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and a show of violence. Like the ofo-harahi, it was per- 
formed on the last day of the year. This association is 
only natural. The demons of the ¢swzwa are personified 
wintry influences, with the diseases which they bring with 
them, while the o/o-harahz is intended to cleanse the people 
from sin and uncleanness, things closely related to disease, 
as well as from disease itself. Though probably of Chinese 
origin, the ¢szzna isa tolerably ancient rite. It is alluded to 
in the Vz#ong? under the date A.D. 689. It was at one time 
performed at Court on an imposing scale. Four bands of 
twenty youths, each wearing a four-eyed mask, and each 
carrying a halberd in the left hand, marched simultaneously 
from the four gates of the palace, driving the devils before 
them. Another account of this ceremony says that a man 
disguised himself as the demon of pestilence, in which garb 
he was shot at and driven off by the courtiers armed with 
peach-wood bows and arrows of reed. Peach-wood staves 
were used for the same purpose. There was formerly a 
practice at Asakusa in Tokio on the last day of the year for 
a man got up as a devil to be chased round the pagoda 
there by another wearing a mask. After this 3,000 tickets 
were scrambled for by the spectators. These were carried 
away and pasted up over the doors as a charm against pesti- 
lence.”* The Battas of Sumatra offer either a red horse or a 
buffalo as a public sacrifice to purify the land and obtain the 
favour of the gods. Formerly, it is said) a man was bound 
to the same stake as the buffalo, and when they killed the 
animal, the man was driven away; no one might receive 
him, converse with him, or give him food. Doubtless he 


1 The oho-harahi or ‘* Great Puri- 
fication ” is a ceremony, which used to 
be performed in the Japanese capital 
twice every year, namely on the 
last days of the sixth and twelfth 
month. It included a preliminary 
lustration, cxpiatory offerings, and the 
recital of a zorzto or formula (not a 
Praycr), in which the Mikado, by 
virtue of an authority transmitted to 
him from the Sun-goddess, pronounced 
to his ministers and pcople the absolu- 
tion and remission of their sins. Scc 
W. G. Aston, Sinto (London, 1905), 
PP- 294 sgg. The writer adds (p. 


295): ‘©The Chinese had an oko- 
karaki, defined by Mr. Giles in his 
Chinese Dictionary as ‘a religious 
ceremony of purification performed in 
spring and autumn, with a view to 
secure divine protection for agricultural 
interests.’” The popular celebrations 
of the first of May and the first of 
November in Europe seem to be relics 
of similar bicnnial purifications. 

2 W. G. Aston, Shinto, pp. 308 sg. 

3 W. Kodding, “Die Batakschen 
Götter und ihr Verhältnis zum Brah- 
manismus,” Allgemeine Missions-Zert- 
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was supposed to carry away the sins and misfortunes of the 
people. 

Human scapegoats, as we shall see presently, were well 
known in classical antiquity, and even in medizval Europe 
the custom seems not to have been wholly extinct. In the 
town of Halberstadt, in Thüringen, there was a church said to 
have been founded by Charlemagne. In this church every 
year they chose a man, who was believed to be stained with 
heinous sins. On the first day of Lent he was brought to 
the church, dressed in mourning garb, with his head muffled 
up. At the close of the service he was turned out of the 
church. During the forty days of Lent he perambulated 
the city barefoot, neither entering the churches nor speaking 
to any one. The canons took it in turn to feed him. After 
midnight he was allowed to sleep in the streets. On the 
day before Good Friday, after the consecration of the holy 
oil, he was readmitted to the church and absolved from his 
sins. The people gave him money. He was called Adam, 
and was now believed to be in a state of innocence.’ At 
Entlebuch, in Switzerland, down to the close of the eighteenth 
century, the custom of annually expelling a scapegoat was 
preserved in the ceremony of driving “ Posterli” from the 
village into the lands of the neighbouring village. “ Posterli” 
was represented by a lad disguised as an old witch or as a 
goat or an ass. Amida deafening noise of horns, clarionets, 
bells, whips, and so forth, he was driven out. Sometimes 
“ Posterli” was represented by a puppet, which was drawn 
on a sledge and left in a corner of the neighbouring village. 
The ceremony took place on the Thursday evening of the 
last week but one before Christmas.” 

In Munich down to about a hundred years ago the 
expulsion of the devil from the city used to be annually 
enacted on Ascension Day. On the Eve of Ascension Day 
a man disguised as a devil was chased through the streets, 


1 Aeneas Sylvius, Opera (Bale,1571), revived in the latter part of the 
PP. 423 $q. nineteenth century ; perhaps it may 
still be observed. See H. Herzog, 
2 ¥f. Usener, “ Italische Mythen,” Schweizerische Volksfeste, Sitten und 
Rheinisches Museum, N.¥.,xxx. (1875) Gebräuche (Aarau, 1884), pp. 293 
pe 198; id., Kleine Schriften, iv. sq.; E. Hoffmann-Krayer, Feste und 
(Leipsic and Berlin, 1913) pp. 109 Bräuche des Schweizervolkes (Zurich, 
sg. The custom scems to have been 1913), p. 101. 
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which were then narrow and dirty in contrast to the broad, 
well-kept thoroughfares, lined with imposing buildings, which 
now distinguish the capital of Bavaria. His pursuers were 
dressed as witches and wizards and provided with the 
indispensable crutches, brooms, and pitchforks which make 
up the outfit of these uncanny beings. While the devil fled 
before them, the troop of maskers made after him with wild 
whoops and halloos, and when they overtook him they 
ducked him in puddles or rolled him on dunghills. In this 
way the demon at last succeeded in reaching the palace, 
where he put off his hideous and now filthy disguise and was 
rewarded for his vicarious sufferings by a copious meal. The 
devilish costume which he had thrown off was then stuffed 
with hay and straw and conveyed to a particular church (the 
Frauenkirche), where it was kept over night, being hung by 
a rope from a window in the tower. On the afternoon of 
Ascension Day, before the Vesper service began, an image 
of the Saviour was drawn up to the roof of the church, no 
doubt to symbolize the event which the day commemorates, 
Then burning tow and wafers were thrown on the people. 
Meantime the effigy of the devil, painted black, with a pair 
of horns and a lolling red tongue, had been dangling from 
the church tower, to the delight of a gaping crowd of 
spectators gathered before the church. It was now flung 
down into their midst, and a fierce struggle for possession of 
it took place among the rabble. Finally, it was carried out 
of the town by the Isar gate and burned on a neighbouring 
height, “in order that the foul fiend might do no harm to 
the city.” The custom died out at Munich towards the end 
of the eighteenth century; but it is said that similar 
ceremonies are observed to this day in some villages of 
Upper Bavaria.! 

This quaint ceremony suggests that the pardoned 
criminal who used to play the principal part in a solemn 
religious procession on Ascension Day at Rouen? may in 
like manner have originally served, if not as a representative 


1 L. Curtius, * Christi Ilimmel- 235, May 21st, 1909. 
fahrt,” Archiv für Religionswissen- 
schaft, xiv. (1911) p. 307, quoting the 2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
Miinchener Neuesten Nachrichten, No. of Kings, ii. 164 sgg. 
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of the devil, at least as a publie scapegoat, who relieved the 
whole people of their sins and sorrows for a year by taking 
them upon himself. This would explain why the gaol had 
to be raked in order to furnish one who would parade with 
the highest ecelesiastical dignitaries in their gorgeous vest- 
ments through the streets of Rouen, while the chureh bells 
pealed out, the elergy chanted, banners waved, and every 
circumstance combined to enhanee the pomp and splendour 
of the pageant. It would add a pathetie significanee to the 
crowning aet of the eeremony, when on a lofty platform in 
the publie square, with the eyes of a great and silent 
multitude turned upon him, the eondemned malefaetor 
received from the Church the absolution and remission of his 
sins ; for if the rite is to be interpreted in the way here 
suggested, the sins which were thus forgiven were those not 
of one man only but of the whole people. No wonder, then, 
that when the sinner, now a sinner no more, rose from his 
knees and thriee lifted the silver shrine of St. Romain in his 
arms, the whole vast assembly in the square broke out into 
joyous eries of “ Noel ! Noel! Noel!” which they understood 
to signify, “God be with us!” In Christian eountries no 
more appropriate season could be seleeted for the ceremony 
of the human seapegoat than Ascension Day, which eom- 
memorates the departure from earth of Him who, in the 
belief of millions, took away the sins of the world.* 
Sometimes the seapegoat is a divine animal. The 
people of Malabar share the Hindoo reverenee for the eow, 
to kill and eat which “ they esteem to be a crime as heinous 
as homicide or wilful murder.” Nevertheless the “ Bramans 
transfer the sins of the people into one or more Cows, which 
are then earry’d away, both the Cows and the Sins where- 
with these Beasts are charged, to what place the Braman 
shall appoint”? When the ancient Egyptians sacrificed a 
bull, they invoked upon its head all the evils that might 
otherwise befall themselves and the land of Egypt, and 
thereupon they either sold the bulls head to the Greeks or 
east it into the river’ Now, it eannot be said that in the 


1 On the use of eponymous magis- Religion, Manners, and Learning of the 
trates as annual scapegoats sce above,  Zeople of Alalabar (London, 1717), pp. 
pp- 39-41. 6, 12 59. 3 

2 j. Thomas Phillips, Account of the 3 Herodotus, ii. 39. 
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times known to us the Egyptians worshipped bulls in 
general, for they seem to have commonly killed and eaten 
them! But a good many circumstances point to the 
conclusion that originally all cattle, bulls as well as cows, 
were held sacred by the Egyptians. For not only were all 
cows esteemed holy by them and never sacrificed, but even 
bulls might not be sacrificed unless they had certain natural 
marks ; a priest examined every bull before it was sacrificed ; 
if it had the proper marks, he put his seal on the animal in 
token that it might be sacrificed ; and if a man sacrificed a 
bull which had not been sealed, he was put to death. More- 
over, the worship of the black bulls Apis and Mnevis, 
especially the former, played an important part in Egyptian 
religion ; all bulls that died a natural death were carefully 
buried in the suburbs of the cities, and their bones were 
afterwards collected from all parts of Egypt and interred in 
a single spot; and at the sacrifice of a bull in the great 
rites of Isis all the worshippers beat their breasts and 
mourned.” On the whole, then, we are perhaps entitled to 
infer that bulls were originally, as cows were always, 
esteemed sacred by the Egyptians, and that the slain bull 
upon whose head they laid the misfortunes of the people 
was once a divine scapegoat. It seems not improbable that 
the lamb annually slain by the Madis of Central Africa is a 
divine scapegoat, and the same supposition may partly 
explain the Zuni sacrifice of the turtle.® 

Lastly, the scapegoat may be a divine man. Thus, in 
November the Gonds of India worship Ghansyam Deo, the 
protector of the crops,and at the festival the god himself is 
said to descend on the head of one of the worshippers, who 
is suddenly seized with a kind of fit and, after staggering 
about, rushes off into the jungle, where it is believed that, if 
left to himself, he would die mad. However, they bring him 
back, but he does not recover his senses for one or two days. 
The people think that one man is thus singled out as a scape- 


1 Herodotus, ii. 38-41; Sir J. Gard- of sacred bulls in ancient Egypt, see 
ner Wilkinson, Manners and Customs further Spirits of the Corn and of the 
of the Ancient Egyptians, New Edition Wild, ii. 34 sqq. 

(London, 1878), iii. 403 sgg. 3 Spirits of the Corn and of the 

* Herodotus, 4e. As to the worship Wild, ii. 175 s99., 314 59. 
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goat for the sins of the rest of the village.” In the temple 
of the Moon the Albanians of the Eastern Caucasus kept a 
number of sacred slaves, of whom many were inspired and 
prophesied. When one of these men exhibited more than 
usual symptoms of inspiration or insanity, and wandered 
solitary up and down the woods, like the Gond in the jungle, 
the high priest had him bound with a sacred chain and 
maintained him in luxury for a year. At the end of the 
year he was anointed with unguents and led forth to be 
sacrificed. A man whose business it was to slay these 
human victims and to whom practice had given dexterity, 
advanced from the crowd and thrust a sacred spear into the 
victim’s side, piercing his heart. From the manner in which 
the slain man fell, omens were drawn as to the welfare of 
the commonwealth. Then the body was carried to a certain 
spot where all the people stood upon it as a purificatory 
ceremony.” This last circumstance clearly indicates that 
the sins of the people were transferred to the victim, just as 
the Jewish priest transferred the sins of the people to the 
scapegoat by laying his hands on the animal’s head ; and 
since the man was believed to be possessed by the divine 
spirit, we have here an undoubted example of a man- 
god slain to take away the sins and misfortunes of the 
people. 

In Tibet the ceremony of the scapegoat presents some 
remarkable features. The Tibetan new year begins with the 
new moon which appears about the fifteenth of February. 
For twenty-three days afterwards the government of Lhasa, 
the capital, is taken out of the hands of the ordinary rulers 
and entrusted to the monk of the Debang monastery who 
offers to pay the highest sum for the privilege. The 
successful bidder is called the Jalno, and he announces 
his accession to power in person, going through the streets 
of Lhasa with a silver stick in his hand. Monks from all 
the neighbouring monasteries and temples assemble to pay 
him homage. The Jalno exercises his authority in the most 
arbitrary manner for his own benefit, as all the fines which 


1 Panjab Notes and Queries, ii. p. the custom of standing upon a sacrificed 
54, § 335 (December, 1884). victim, compare Demosthenes, Or. 
xxiii, 68, p. 642; Pausanias, i. 

2 Strabo, xi. 4. 7, p- 503. For 20. 9. 
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he exacts are his by purchase. The profit he makes is 
about ten times the amount of the purchase money. His 
men go about the streets in order to discover any conduct 
on the part of the inhabitants that can be found fault with. 
Every house in Lhasa is taxed at this time, and the slightest 
offence is punished with unsparing rigour by fines. This 
severity of the Jalno drives all working classes out of the 
city till the twenty-three days are over. But if the laity 
go out, the clergy come in. All the Buddhist monasteries 
of the country for miles round about open their gates and 
disgorge their inmates. All the roads that lead down into 
Lhasa from the neighbouring mountains are full of monks 
hurrying to the capital, some on foot, some on horseback, 
some riding asses or lowing oxen, all carrying their prayer- 
books and culinary utensils. In such multitudes do they 
come that the streets and squares of the city are encumbered 
with their swarms, and incarnadined with their red cloaks. 
The disorder and confusion are indescribable. Bands of the 
holy men traverse the streets chanting prayers or uttering 
wild cries. They meet, they jostle, they quarrel, they fight ; 
bloody noses, black eyes, and broken heads are freely given 
and received. All day long, too, from before the peep of 
dawn till after darkness has fallen, these red-cloaked monks 
hold services in the dim incense-laden air of the great 
Machindranath temple, the cathedral of Lhasa; and thither 
they crowd thrice a day to receive their doles of tea and 
soup and money. The cathedral is a vast building, standing 
in the centre of the city, and surrounded by bazaars and 
shops. The idols in it are richly inlaid with gold and 
precious stones. 

Twenty-four days after the Jalno has ceased to have 
authority, he assumes it again, and for ten days acts in 
the same arbitrary manner as before. On the first of the 
ten days the priests again assemble at the cathedral, 
pray to the gods to prevent sickness and other evils 
among the people, “and, as a peace-offering, sacrifice one 
man. The man is not killed purposely, but the ceremony 
he undergoes often proves fatal! Grain is thrown against 


1 The ceremony referred to is perhaps the one performed on the tenth day, 
as described in the text. 
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his head, and his face is painted half white, half black.” 
Thus grotesquely disguised, and carrying a coat of skin on 
his arm, he is called the King of the Years, and sits daily in 
the market-place, where he helps himself to whatever he 
likes and goes about shaking a black yak’s tail over the 
people, who thus transfer their bad luck to him. On the 
tenth day, all the troops in Lhasa march to the great 
temple and form in line before it. The King of the Years 
is brought forth from the temple and receives small 
donations from the assembled multitude. He then ridicules 
the Jalno, saying to him, “What we perceive through the 
five senses is no illusion. All you teach is untrue,” and 
the like. The Jalno, who represents the Grand Lama 
for the time being, contests these heretical opinions; the 
dispute waxes warm, and at last both agree to decide 


the questions at issue by a cast of the dice, the Jalno 


Expulsion 
of the King 
of the 
Years. 


offering to change places with the scapegoat should the 
throw be against him. If the King of the Years wins, 
much evil is prognosticated ; but if the Jalno wins, there 
is great rejoicing, for it proves that his adversary has 
been accepted by the gods as a victim to bear all the 
sins of the people of Lhasa. Fortune, however, always 
favours the Jalno, who throws sixes with unvarying success, 
while his opponent turns up only ones. Nor is this so 
extraordinary as at first sight it might appear; for the 
Jalno’s dice are marked with nothing but sixes and his 
adversary’s with nothing but ones. When he sees the finger 
of Providence thus plainly pointed against him, the King of 
the Years is terrified and flees away upon a white horse, with 
a white dog, a white bird, salt, and so forth, which have all 
been provided for him by the government. His face is still 
painted half white and half black, and he still wears his 
leathern coat. The whole populace pursues him, hooting, 
yelling, and firing blank shots in volleys after him. Thus 
driven out of the city, he is detained for seven days in the 
great chamber of horrors at the Samyas monastery, sur- 
rounded by monstrous and terrific images of devils and skins 
of huge serpents and wild beasts. Thence he goes away 
into the mountains of Chetang, where he has to remain 
an outcast for several months or a year in a narrow den. 
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If he dies before the time is out, the people say it is an 
auspicious omen ; but if he survives, he may return to Lhasa 
and play the part of scapegoat over again the following 
year.’ 
This quaint ceremonial, still annually observed in the The Grand 
s R : e Lama, the 
secluded capital of Buddhism — the Rome of Asia —is Ate are 
interesting because it exhibits, in a clearly marked religious the King of 
o : : . os the Years 
stratification, a series of divine redeemers themselves in their 
redeemed, of vicarious sacrifices vicariously atoned for, of relptiogs to 
z *y° . : each other. 
gods undergoing a process of fossilization, who, while they 


retain the privileges, have disburdened themselves of the 


pains and penalties of divinity. 
without undue straining discern a 


In the Jalno we may 
successor of those 


temporary kings, those mortal gods, who purchase a short 


lease of power and glory at the price of their lives. 


Moar 


he is the temporary substitute of the Grand Lama is 
certain ; that he is, or was once, liable to act as scapegoat 
for the people is made nearly certain by his offer to change 
places with the real scapegoat—the King of the Years—if 


the arbitrament of the dice should go against him. 


It is 


true that the conditions under which the question is now put 


to the hazard have reduced the offer to an idle form. 


But 


such forms are no mere mushroom growths, springing up of 


I «Report of a Route Survey by 
Pundit — from Nepal to Lhasa,” etc., 
Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, xxxviii. (1868) pp. 167, 170 
sg.; “Four Years’ Journeying through 
Great Tibet, by one of the Trans- 
Himalayan Explorers,” Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, N.S. 
vii. (1885) pp. 67 sg. ; W. Woodville 
Rockhill, ‘‘ Tibet, a Geographical, 
Ethnographical, and Historical Sketch, 
derived from Chinese Sources,” Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1891 
(London, 1891), pp. 211 sg.; L. A. 
Waddell, Zhe Buddhism of Tibet 
(London, 1895), pp. 504 59g., 512 
sg. ; J. L. Dutreuil de Rhins, Mission 
Screntifique dans la Haute Asie 1890- 
1895: Récit du Voyage (Paris, 1897), 
Pp- 257 sg. The accounts supplement 
each other, though they differ in some 
particulars. I have endeavoured to 
combine them. According to Mr. 


Rockhill’s account, which is drawn 
from Chinese sources, at one point of 
the ceremonies the troops march thrice 
round the temple and fire volleys of 
musketry to drive away the devil. 
With the like intcnt they discharge a 
great old cannon, which bears the 
inscription, ‘*My power breaks up 
and destroys rebellion.” The same 
account speaks of a fencing with battle- 
axes by a troop of boy-dancers, a 
great illumination of the cathedral with 
lanterns, and its decoration with figures 
made out of butter and flour to re- 
present men, animals, dragons, etc. ; 
also it makes mention of a horse-racc 
and a foot-race, both run by boys. 
The clerical invasion of the capital at 
this season is graphically described by 
an eye-witness. See Hauc, Souvenirs 
dun Voyage dans la Tartarte et le 
Thibet, Sixieme Edition (Paris, 1878), 
ii. 380 sy. 
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themselves in a night. If they are now lifeless formalities, 
empty husks devoid of significance, we may be sure that 
they once had a life and a meaning ; if at the present day 
they are blind alleys leading nowhere, we may be certain 
that in former days they were paths that led somewhere, if 
only to death. That death was the goal to which of old the 
Tibetan scapegoat passed after his brief period of licence in 
the market-place, is a conjecture that has much to commend 
it. Analogy suggests it; the blank shots fired after him, 
the statement that the ceremony often proves fatal, the 
belief that his death is a happy omen, all confirm it. We 
need not wonder then that the Jalno, after paying so dear to 
act as deputy-deity for a few weeks, should have preferred to 
die by deputy rather than in his own person when his time 
was up. The painful but necessary duty was accordingly 
laid on some poor devil, some social outcast, some wretch 
with whom the world had gone hard, who readily agreed to 
throw away his life at the end of a few days if only he 
might have his fling in the meantime. For observe that 
while the time allowed to the original deputy—the Jalno— 
was measured by weeks, the time allowed to the deputy’s 
deputy was cut down to days, ten days according to one 
authority, seven days according to another. So short a rope 
was doubtless thought a long enough tether for so black or 
sickly a sheep; so few sands in the hour-glass, slipping so 
fast away, sufficed for one who had wasted so many precious 
years. Hence in the jack-pudding who now masquerades 
with motley countenance in the market-place of Lhasa, 
sweeping up misfortune with a black yak’s tail, we may 
fairly see the substitute of a substitute, the vicar of a vicar, 
the proxy on whose back the heavy burden was laid when 
it had been lifted from nobler shoulders. But the clue, if 
we have followed it aright, does not stop at the Jalno; it 
leads straight back to the pope of Lhasa himself, the Grand 
Lama, of whom the Jalno is merely the temporary vicar. 
The analogy of many customs in many lands points to the 
conclusion that, if this human divinity stoops to resign his 
ghostly power for a time into the hands of a substitute, it is, 
or rather was once, for no other reason than that the sub- 
stitute might die in his stead. Thus through the mist of 
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ages unillumined by the lamp of history, the tragic figure 
of the pope of Buddhism—God’s vicar on carth for Asia— 
looms dim and sad as the man-god who bore his peoples 
sorrows, the Good Shepherd who laid down his life for 


the sheep. 
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CHARPTERTV 
ON SCAPEGOATS IN GENERAL 


THE foregoing survey of the custom of publicly expelling 
the accumulated evils of a village or town or country suggests 
a few general observations. 

In the first place, it will not be disputed that what 
I have called the immediate and the mediate expulsions 
of evil are identical in intention; in other words, that 
whether the evils are conceived of as invisible or as 
embodied in a material form, is a circumstance entirely 
subordinate to the main object of the ceremony, which 
is simply to effect a total clearance of all the ills that 
have been infesting a people. If any link were wanting to 
connect the two kinds of expulsion, it would be furnished by 
such a practice as that of sending the evils away in a litter 
or a boat. For here, on the one hand, the evils are invisible 
and intangible ; and, on the other hand, there is a visible 
and tangible vehicle to convey them away. And a scape- 
goat is nothing more than such a vehicle. 

In the second place, when a general clearance of evils is 
resorted to periodically, the interval between the celebrations 
of the ceremony is commonly a year, and the time of year 
when the ceremony takes place usually coincides with some 
well-marked change of season, such as the beginning or end 
of winter in the arctic and temperate zones, and the beginning 
or end of the rainy season in the tropics. The increased 
mortality which such climatic changes are apt to produce, 
especially amongst ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed savages, 
is set down by primitive man to the agency of demons, who 
must accordingly be expelled. Hence, in the tropical regions 
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of New Britain and Peru, the devils are or were driven out 
at the beginning of the rainy season ; hence, on the dreary 
coasts of Baffin Land, they are banished at the approach of 
the bitter arctic winter. When a tribe has taken to hus- 
bandry, the time for the gencral expulsion of dcvils is 
naturally made to agree with one of the great epochs of thc 
agricultural year, as sowing, or harvest ; but, as these epochs 
themsclves naturally coincide with changcs of season, it does 
not follow that the transition from the hunting or pastoral 
to the agricultural life involves any alteration in the time of 
celebrating this great annual rite. Some of the agricultural 
communities of India and the Hindoo Koosh, as we havc 
seen, hold their general clearance of demons at harvest, 
others at sowing-time. But, at whatever season of the ycar 
it is held, the general expulsion of devils commonly marks 
the beginning of the new year. For, before entering on a 
new year, people are anxious to rid themselves of the troubles 
that have harassed them in the past; hence it comes about 
that in so many communities the beginning of the new year 
is inaugurated with a solemn and public banishment of evil 
Spirits. 

In the third place, it is to be observed that this public 
and periodic expulsion of devils is commonly preceded or 
followed by a period of gcneral license, during which the 
‘ordinary restraints of society are thrown aside, and all 
offences, short of the gravest, are allowed to pass unpunished. 
In Guinea and Tonquin the period of license precedes the 
public expulsion of demons; and the suspension of the 
ordinary government in Lhasa previous to the expulsion of 
the scapegoat is perhaps a relic of a similar period of universal 
license. Amongst the Hos of India the period of license 
follows the expulsion of the devil. Amongst the Iroquois it 
hardly appears whether it preceded or followed the banish- 
ment of evils. In any case, the extraordinary relaxation of 
all ordinary rules of conduct on such occasions is doubtless 
to be explained by the gencral clearance of evils which pre- 
cedes or follows it. On the one hand, whcn a general rid- 
dance of evil and absolution from all sin is in immediate 
prospect, men are encouraged to give the rein to their 
passions, trusting that the coming ceremony will wipe out 
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the score which they are running up so fast. On the other 
hand, when the ceremony has just taken place, men’s minds 
are freed from the oppressive sense, under which they 
generally labour, of an atmosphere surcharged with devils ; 
and in the first revulsion of joy they overleap the limits 
commonly imposed by custom and morality. When the 
ceremony takes place at harvest-time, the elation of feeling 
which it excites is further stimulated by the state of physical 
wellbeing produced by an abundant supply of food.? 
Fourthly, the employment of a divine man or animal as 
a scapegoat is especially to be noted; indeed, we are here 
directly concerned with the custom of banishing evils only in 
so far as these evils are believed to be transferred to a god who 


1 In the Dassera festival, as cele- 
brated in Nepaul, we seem to have 
another instance of the annual expul- 
sion of demons preceded by a time of 
license. The festival occurs at the 
beginning of October and lasts ten 
days. ‘* During its continuance there 
is a general holiday among all classes 
of the people. The city of Kathmandu 
at this time is required to be purified, 
but the purification is effected rather by 
prayer than by water-cleansing. All 
the courts of law are closed, and all 
prisoners in jail are removed from 
the precincts of thexcity. . . . The 
Kalendar is cleared, or there is a jail- 
delivery always at the Dassera of all 
prisoners.” ‘This seems a trace of a 
period of license. At this time ‘‘it is 
a general custom for masters to make 
an annual present, either of money, 
clothes, buffaloes, goats, etc., to such 
servants as have given satisfaction 
during the past year. It is in this 
respect, as well as in the feasting and 
drinking which goes on, something like 
our ‘ boxing-time’ at Christmas.” On 
the seventh day at sunset there is a 
parade of all the troops in the capital, 
including the artillery. At a given 
signal the regiments begin to fire, the 
artillery takes it up, and a general 
firing goes on for about twenty minutes, 
when it suddenly ceases. This prob- 
ably represents the expulsion of the 
demons. ‘‘ The grand cutting of the 
rice-crops is always postponed till the 


Dassera is over, and commences all 
over the valley the very day afterwards.” 
See the description of the festival in 
H. A. Oldfield’s Sketches from Nipal 
(London, 1880), ii. 342-351. On the 
Dassera in India, see J. A. Dubois, 
Maeurs, Institutions et Cérémonies des 
Peuples de l Inde (Paris, 1825), ii. 329 
sgg. The Besisi of the Malay Penin- 
sula hold a regular carnival at the end 
of the rice-harvest, when they are said 
to be allowed to exchange wives. See 
W. W. Skeat and C. O. Blagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula 
(London, 1906), ii. 70, 76, 145, com- 
pare 120 sg. Amongst the Swahili 
of East Africa New Year’s Day was 
formerly a day of general license, 
‘every man did as he pleased. Old 
quarrels were settled, men were found 
dead on the following day, and no in- 
quiry was instituted about the matter.” 
See Ch. New, Life, Wanderings, and 
Labours in Eastern Africa (London, 
1873), p. 65; and The Golden Bough,? 
iii, 250, An annual period of anarchy 
and license, lasting three days, is re- 
ported by Borelli to be observed by 
some of the Gallas. See Ph. Paulit- 
schke, Ethnographie Nordost-Afrtkas : 
die geistige Cultur der Danékil, Galla 
und Somal (Berlin, 1896), p. 158. In 
Ashantee the annual festival of the new 
yams is a time of general license. See 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
ii. 62. 
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is afterwards slain. It may be suspected that the custom of 
employing a divine man or animal as a public scapegoat is 
much more widely diffused than appears from the examples 
cited. For, as has already been pointed out, the custom of 
killing a god dates from so early a period of human history 
that in later ages, even when the custom continues to be 
practised, it is liable to be misinterpreted. The divine 
character of the animal or man is forgotten, and he comes 
to be regarded merely as an ordinary victim. This is 
especially likely to be the case when it is a divine man who 
is killed. For when a nation becomes civilized, if it does 
not drop human sacrifices altogether, it at least selects as 
victims only such wretches as would be put to death at 
any rate. Thus the killing of a god may sometimes come 
to be confounded with the execution of a criminal. 

If we ask why a dying god should be chosen to take 
upon himself and carry away the sins and sorrows of the 
people, it may be suggested that in the practice of using the 
divinity as a scapegoat we have a combination of two 
customs which were at one time distinct and independent. 
On the one hand we have seen that it has been customary 
to kill the human or animal god in order to save his divine 
life from being weakened by the inroads of age. On the 
other hand we have seen that it has been customary to have 
a general expulsion of evils and sins once a year. Now, if 
it occurred to people to combine these two customs, the 
result would be the employment of the dying god as a scape- 
goat. He was killed, not originally to take away sin, but to 
save the divine life from the degeneracy of old age; but, 
since he had to be killed at any rate, people may have 
thought that they might as well seize the opportunity to lay 
upon him the burden of their sufferings and sins, in order 
that he might bear it away with him to the unknown world 
beyond the grave. 

The use of the divinity as a scapegoat clears up the 
ambiguity which, as we saw, appears to hang about the 
European folk-custom of “carrying out Death.”! Grounds 
have been shewn for believing that in this ceremony the 
so-called Death was originally the spirit of vegetation, who 

1 See The Dying God, pp. 233 $99., 264. 
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was annually slain in spring, in order that he might come to 
life again with all the vigour of youth. But, as I pointed 
out, there are certain features in the ceremony which are not 
explicable on this hypothesis alone. Such are the marks of 
joy with which the effigy of Death is carried out to be buried 
or burnt, and the fear and abhorrence of it manifested by the 
bearers. But these features become at once intelligible if we 
suppose that the Death was not merely the dying god of 
vegetation, but also a public scapegoat, upon whom were 
laid all the evils that had afflicted the people during the past 
year. Joy on such an occasion is natural and appropriate ; 
and if the dying god appears to be the object of that fear 
and abhorrence which are properly due not to himself, but to 
the sins and misfortunes with which he is laden, this arises 
merely from the difficulty of distinguishing, or at least of 
marking the distinction, between the bearer and the burden. 
When tħe burden is of a baleful character, the bearer of it 
will be feared and shunned just as much as if he were him- 
self instinct with those dangerous properties of which, as it 
happens, he is only the vehicle. Similarly we have seer that 
disease-laden and sin-laden boats are dreaded and shunned 
by East Indian peoples. Again, the view that in these 
popular customs the Death is a scapegoat as well as a repre- 
sentative of the divine spirit of vegetation derives some 
support from the circumstance that its expulsion is always 
celebrated in spring and chiefly by Slavonic peoples. For 
the Slavonic year began in spring ;” and thus, in one of its 
aspects, the ceremony of “carrying out Death” would be 
an example of the widespread custom of expelling the 
accumulated evils of the old year before entering on a 
new one. 

1 Above, pp. 186, 189, 201. Rheintsches Museum, N.F. (1875) 


XXX. 194; zd., Kleine Schriften, iv. 
2 IJ. Usener, ‘‘Italische Mythen,” (Leipsic and Berlin, 1913) p. 105. 
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HUMAN SCAPEGOATS IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


§ 1. The Human Scapegoat in Ancient Rome 


WE are now prepared to notice the use of the human scape- Annual 
goat in classical antiquity. Every year on the fourteenth of 
March a man clad in skins was led in procession through the 
streets of Rome, beaten with long white rods, and driven out 
of the city. He was called Mamurius Veturius, that is, “ the 
old Mars,”® and as the ceremony took place on the day preced- 
ing the first full moon of the old Roman year (which began on 
the first of March), the skin-clad man must have represented 
the Mars of the past year, who was driven out at the begin- 


ning of a new one. 
war but of vegetation. 


Now Mars was originally not a god of 
For it was to Mars that the Roman 


husbandman prayed for the prosperity of his corn and his 
vines, his fruit-trees and his copses ;° it was to Mars that the 


1 Joannes Lydus, De mensibus, iii. 
29, iv. 36. Lydus places the expul- 
sion on the Ides of March, that is 15th 
March. But this seems to be a mis- 
take. See H. Usener, ‘Italische 
Mythen,” Rheinisches Museum, xxx. 
(1875) pp. 209 sgg.; td., Kleine 
Schriften, iv. (Leipsic and Berlin, 1913) 
pp. 122 sgg. Again, Lydus does not 
expressly say that Mamurius Veturius 
was driven out of the city, but he 
implies it by mentioning the legend 
that his mythical prototype was beaten 
with rods and expelled the city. 
Lastly, Lydus only mentions the name 
Mamurius. But the full name Mamu- 
rius Veturius is preserved by Varro, 
De lingua latina, vi. 45; Festus, 
ed. C. O. Müller, p. 131 3 Plutarch, 
Numa, 13. Mr. W. Warde Fowler 


is disposed to be sceptical as to the 
antiquity of the ceremony of expelling 
Mamurius. See his Roman Festivals 
of the period of the Republic (London, 
1899), pp. 44-50. 

2 H. Usener, “Italische Mythen,” 
pp. 212 sq. ; id., Kleine Schriften, iv. 
125 sg. ; W. H. Roscher, Apollon una 
Mars (Leipsic, 1873), p. 27; L. Preller, 
Römische Mythologie? (Berlin, 1881- 
1883), i. 360; A. Vaniček, Griechisch- 
lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch 
(Leipsic, 1877), p. 715. The three 
latter scholars take Veturius as = 
annuus, because vetus is etymologically 
equivalent to ëros. But, as Usener 
argues, it seems quite unallowable to 
take the Greek meaning of the word 
instead of the Latin. 

3 Cato, De agri cultura, 141. 
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priestly college of the Arval Brothers, whose business it was 
to sacrifice for the growth of the crops,’ addressed their 
petitions almost exclusively ;? and it was to Mars, as we 
saw, that a horse was sacrificed in October to secure an 
abundant harvest. Moreover, it was to Mars, under his title 
of “ Mars of the woods ” (Mars Silvanus), that farmers offered 
sacrifice for the welfare of their cattle.“ We have already 
seen that cattle are commonly supposed to be under the 
special patronage of tree-gods. Once more, the consecration 
of the vernal month of March to Mars seems to point him 
out as the deity of the sprouting vegetation. Thus the 
Roman custom of expelling the old Mars at the beginning 
of the new year in spring is identical with the Slavonic 
custom of “carrying out Death,” if the view here taken of the 
latter custom is correct. The similarity of the Roman and 
Slavonic customs has been already remarked by scholars, 
who appear, however, to have taken Mamurius Veturius and 
the corresponding figures in the Slavonic ceremonies to be 
representatives of the old year rather than of the old god of 
vegetation. It is possible that ceremonies of this kind may 
have come to be thus interpreted in later times even by the 
people who practised them. But the personification of a 
period of time is too abstract an idea to be primitive.’ 


1 Varro, De lingua latina, v. 85. 

2 See the song of the Arval Brothers 
in Acta Fratrum Arvalium, ed. G. 
Henzen (Berlin, 1874), pp. 26 sg. ; 
J. Wordsworth, Fragments and Speci- 
mens of Early Latin (Oxford, 1874), 


p. 158; H. Dessau, Jrescréptiones 
Latinae Selectae, ii. Pars i. (Berlin, 
1902) p. 276. 


3 Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
li. 42 Sg. 

4 Cato, De agri cultura, 83. 

6 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 50 sg., 55, 124 sg. 

6 L. Preller, Rémische Mythologie,” 
i. 360; W. H. Roscher, Apollon und 
Mars, p. 493 id., Lexikon der griech. 
und vim, Mythologie, ii. 2408 sg. ; H. 
Usener, of. cît The ceremony also 
closely resembles the Highland New 
Year ceremony already described. See 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 
322 sqq- 


7 But the Biyârs, a mixed tribe of 
North-Western India, observe an an- 
nual ceremony which they call ‘* burn- 
ing the old year.” The old year is 
represented by a stake of the wood of 
the cotton-tree, which is planted in the 
ground at an appointed place outside 
of the village, and then burned on the 
day of the full moon in the month of 
Piis. Fire is first put to it by the village 
priest, and then all the people follow 
his example, parch stalks of barley 
in the fire, and afterwards eat them. 
Next day they throw the ashes of the 
burnt wood in the air; and on the 
morrow the festival ends with a regular 
saturnalia, at which decency and order 
are forgotten. See W. Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces aud Ondh (Calcutta, 1896), ii. 
1375g. Compare id., Popular Religion 
and Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), ii. 319. 
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However, in the Roman, as in the Slavonic, ceremony, the 
representative of the god appears to have been treated not 
only as a deity of vegetation but also as a scapegoat. His 
expulsion implies this ; for there is no reason why the god 
of vegetation, as such, should be expelled the city. But it is 
otherwise if he is also a scapegoat; it then becomes neces- 
sary to drive him beyond the boundaries, that he may carry 
his sorrowful burden away to other lands. And, in fact, 
Mamurius Veturius appears to have been driven away to 
the land of the Oscans, the enemies of Rome.’ 

The blows with which the “old Mars” was expelled the 
city seem to have been administered by the dancing priests 
of Mars, the Salii. At least we know that in their songs 
these priests made mention of Mamurius Veturius ;* and we 
are told that on a day dedicated to him they beat a hide 
with rods.2 It is therefore highly probable that the hide 
which they drubbed on that day was the one worn by the 
representative of the deity whose name they simultaneously 
chanted. Thus on the fourteenth day of March every year 
Rome witnessed the curious spectacle of the human incarna- 
tion of a god chased by the god’s own priests with blows 
from the city. The rite becomes at least intelligible on the 
theory that the man so beaten and expelled stood for the 
outworn deity of vegetation, who had to be replaced by a 
fresh and vigorous young divinity at the beginning of a 
New Year, when everywhere around in field and meadow, in 
wood and thicket the vernal flowers, the sprouting grass, and 
the opening buds and blossoms testified to the stirring of 
new life in nature after the long torpor and stagnation of 


1 Propertius, v. 2. 61 sg.; H. caedunt.” Neither Servius nor Minucius 


Usener, ‘‘Italische Mythen,” p. 210; 
id., Kleine Schriften, iv. 123. 


2 Varro, De lingua latina, vi. 45 
ed. C. O. Müller ; Festus, s.v. ‘“ Ma- 
muri Veturi,” p. 131 ed. C. O. Müller; 
Ovid, Fasti, iii. 389 sgg. ; Plutarch, 
Numa, 13. 


3 Servius, on Virgil, Ae. vii. 188, 
“ Cui [scil. Mamurio| et diem conse- 
crarunt, quo pellem virgis feriunt” ; 
Minucius Felix, Octavius, 24, ‘* Nudi 
cruda hieme discurrunt, alii incedunt 
pilleati, scuta vetera circumferunt, pelles 


Felix expressly mentions the Salii, but 
the description given by the latter writer 
(‘‘ prlleatt, scuta vetera circumferunt”) 
proves that he alludes to them. The 
expression of Minucius Felix geles 
caedunt is conclusive in favour of 
pellem in the passage of Servius, where 
some would wrongly substitute peltan, 
the reading of a single MS. That the 
beating of the skin-clad representative 
of Mamurius was done by the Salii was 
long ago rightly pointed out by Dr. 
W. H. Roscher (Apollon und Mars, 


Pp. 49). 
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winter. The dancing priests of the god derived their 
name of Salii from the leaps or dances which they were 
bound to execute as a solemn religious ceremony every 
year in the Comitium, the centre of Roman political life. 
Twice a year, in the spring month of March and the autumn 
month of October, they discharged this sacred duty ;? and 
as they did so they invoked Saturn, the Roman god of 
sowing.” As the Romans sowed the corn both in spring 
and autumn, and as down to the present time in Europe 
superstitious rustics are wont to dance and leap high in 
spring for the purpose of making the crops grow high,’ we 
may conjecture that the leaps and dances performed by the 
Salii, the priests of the old Italian god of vegetation, were 
similarly supposed to quicken the growth of. the corn by 
homoeopathic or imitative magic. The Salii were not limited 
to Rome ; similar colleges of dancing priests are known to 
have existed in many towns of ancient Italy ;° everywhere, 
we may conjecture, they were supposed to contribute to the 
fertility of the earth by their leaps and dances. At Rome 
they were divided into two colleges, each composed of twelve 
members ; and it is not impossible that the number twelve 
was fixed with reference to the twelve months of the old 
lunar year ;’ the Fratres Arvales, or “ Brethren of the Ploughed 
Fields,” another Roman college of priests, whose functions 
were purely agricultural, and who wore as a badge of their 
office a wreath of corn-ears, were also twelve in number, 


1 Varro, De lingua latina, v. 85, for Saturnus. The best MSS. of the 


“í Salita salitando, quod facere in comitio 
in sacris quotannis et solent et debent.” 
Compare Ovid, Fasti, iii. 387, “Zam 
dederat Saliis a saltu nomina dicta” ; 
Plutarch, Mea, 13; Dionysius Hali- 
carnasensis, Antiquitates Romanae, ii. 
o. 
; 2 J. Marquardt, Rémdsche Staatsver- 
waltung, iii.? (Leipsic, 1885) p. 4313 
G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der 
Römer? (Munich, 1912), p. 144; W. 
Warde Fowler, The Religious Experi- 
ence of the Roman People (London, 
1911), pp. 96 s9. 

3 Festus, ed. C. O. Müller, p. 325, 
“Our deus in saliaribus Saturnus 
nominatur, videlicet a sationibus,” In 
this passage Ritschl reads Saeturnus 


epitome read Sateurnius. See J. Words- 

worth, Fragments and Specimens of 

Early Latin (Oxford, 1884), p. 405. 

As to Saturn in this capacity see below, 
= 306. i 

4 Columella, De re rustica, ii. 9. 
6 sq. 

6 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 137 599. 

6 J. Marquardt, Römische Staatsver- 
waltung, iii.2 (Leipsic, 1885) pp. 427 
sq. 
n, L. Preller, Römische Mythologie’ 
(Berlin, 1881-1883), i. 359. Asto the 
lunar year of the old Roman Calendar 
see L. Ideler, Handbuch der mathe- 
matischen und technischen Chronologie 
(Berlin, 1825-1826), ii. 38 sgg. 
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perhaps for a similar reason’ Nor was the martial equip- 
ment of the Salii so alien to this peaceful function as a 
modern reader might naturally suppose. [Each of them 
wore on his head a peaked helmet of bronze, and at his side 
a sword ; on his left arm he carried a shield of a peculiar 
shape, and in his right hand he wielded a staff with which 
he smote on the shield till it rang again? Such weapons in 
priestly hands may be turned against spiritual foes; in the 
preceding pages we have met with many examples of the 
use of material arms to rout the host of demons who oppress 
the imagination of primitive man, and we have seen that the 
clash and clangour of metal is often deemed particularly 
effective in putting these baleful beings to flight.’ May it 
not have been so with the martial priests of Mars? We 
know that they paraded the city for days together in a 
regular order, taking up their quarters for the night at a 
different place each day ; and as they went they danced in 
triple time, singing and clashing on their shields and taking 
their time from a fugleman, who skipped and postured at 
their head.4 We may conjecture that in so doing they were 
supposed to be expelling the powers of evil which had 
accumulated during the preceding year or six months, and 
which the people pictured to themselves in the form of 
demons lurking in the houses, temples, and the other edifices 
of the city. In savage communities such tumultuous and 
noisy processions often parade the village for a similar pur- 
pose. Similarly, we have seen that among the Iroquois men 
in fantastic costume used to go about collecting. the sins of 
the people as a preliminary to transferring them to the 
scapegoat dogs; and we have met with many examples of 


? As to their number and badge see 
Aulus Gellius, vi. (vii., ed. M. Hertz) 
7. 8; as to their function see Varro, 
De lingua latina, v. 85, “Fratres 
Arvales dicti sunt, gui sacra publica 
faciunt propterea ut fruges ferant arua, 
a ferendo et arvis fratres arvales dicti,” 

2 Livy, i. 20. 4; Plutarch, Numa, 
13; Dionysius Halicarnasensis, 47- 
teguitates Romanae, ii. 7o. Livy only 
mentions the shields. From an ancient 
relief we learn that the staves of thc 
Salii terminatcd in a knob at each end. 
Hence we may correct the statement 


of Dionysius, who describes the weapon 
doubtfully as Adyxnv A pdBdov # rı 
rooh’ = erepov. See J. Marquardt, 
Römische Staatsverwaltung, iii.? 432, 
note 8, 

3 See above, pp. 113, 116, I17, 132, 
WO, 141, 147, 158, 156, 161.0103. 
165, 166, 156,01901, 8100, 200, 204, 
214. 

4 Livy, i. 20. 4; J. Marquardt, of. 
cit. iii.? 432 sg.; W. Smith, Diction- 
ary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Third Edition (London, 1891), vol. ii. 
ae 90, a A SA 
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armed men rushing about the streets and houses to drive 
out demons and evils of all kinds.’ Why should it not have 
been so also in ancient Rome? The religion of the old 
Romans is full of relics of savagery. 

If there is any truth in this conjecture, we may suppose 
that, as priests of a god who manifested his power in the 
vegetation of spring, the Salii turned their attention above 
all to the demons of blight and infertility, who might be 
thought by their maleficent activity to counteract the genial 
influence of the kindly god and to endanger the farmer’s 
prospects in the coming summer or winter. The conjecture 
may be supported by analogies drawn from the customs of 
modern European peasants as well as of savages. Thus, to 
begin with savages, we have seen that at the time of sowing 
the Khonds drive out the “evil spirits, spoilers of the seed” 
from every house in the village, the expulsion being effected 
by young men who beat each other and strike the air 
violently with long sticks.? If I am right in connecting the 
vernal and the autumnal processions of the Salii with the 
vernal and the autumnal sowing, the analogy between the 
Khond and the Roman customs would be very close. In 
West Africa the fields of the King of Whydah, according to 
an old French traveller, “are hoed and sowed before any of 
his subjects has leave to hoe and sow a foot of his own 
lands. These labours are performed thrice a year. The 
chiefs lead their people before the king’s palace at daybreak, 
and there they sing and dance for a full quarter of an hour. 
Half of these people are armed as in a day of battle, the 
other half have only their farm tools. They go all together 
singing and dancing to the scene of their labours, and there, 
keeping time to the sound of the instruments, they work 
with such speed and neatness that it is a pleasure to behold. 
At the end of the day they return and dance before the 
king’s palace. This exercise refreshes them and does them 
more good than all the repose they could take”? From 
this account we might infer that the dancing was merely a 
recreation of the field-labourers, and that the music of the 


Marchais en Guinée, Isles voisines, et 
à Cayenne (Amsterdam, 1731), ii. So 
(p. 99 of the Paris edition). 


1 Sce above, pp. III 599. 
2 See above, p. 138. 
3 Labat, Voyage du Chevalier Des 
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band had no other object than to animate them in their 
work by enabling them to ply their mattocks in time to its 
stirring strains. But this inference, though it seems to have 
been drawn by the traveller who has furnished the account, 
would probably be erroneous. For if half of the men were 
armed as for war, what were they doing in the fields all the 
time that the others were digging? A clue to unravel the 
mystery is furnished by the description which a later French 
traveller gives of a similar scene witnessed by him near 
Timbo in French Guinea. He saw some natives at work 
preparing the ground for sowing. “It is a very curious 
spectacle: fifty or sixty blacks in a line, with bent backs, are 
smiting the earth simultaneously with their little iron tools, 
which gleam in the sun. Ten paces in front of them, march- 
ing backwards, the women sing a well marked air, clapping 
their hands as for a dance, and the hoes keep time to the 
song. Between the workers and the singers a man runs and 
dances, crouching on his hams like a clown, while he whirls 
about his musket and performs other manceuvres with it. 
Two others dance, also pirouetting and smiting the earth 
here and there with their little hoe. All that is necessary 
for exorcising the spirits and causing the grain to sprout.” ? 
Here, while the song of the women gives the time to the 
strokes of the hoes, the dances and other antics of the armed 
man and his colleagues are intended to exorcise or ward off 
the spirits who might interfere with the diggers and so 
prevent the grain from sprouting. 

Again, an old traveller in southern India tells us that 
“the men of Calicut, when they wish to sow rice, observe 
this practice. First, they plough the land with oxen as we 
do, and when they sow the rice in the field they have all the 
instruments of the city continually sounding and making 
merry. They also have ten or twelve men clothed like 
devils, and these unite in making great rejoicing with the 
players on the instruments, in order that the devil may 
make that rice very productive.”* We may suspect that the 

1 Olivier de Sanderval, De PAtlan- esprits.” 
tigue au Niger par le loutah-Dyjallon 2 Ludovico di Varthema, Travels in 
(Paris, 1883), p. 230. The phrase Ægypt, Syria, etc., translated by J. W. 


which I have translated ‘‘ for exorcising Jones(Hakluyt Society, London, 1863), 
the spirits” is ‘* pour conjurer les pp. 166 sg. 
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noisy music is played and the mummers cut their capers for 
the purpose rather of repelling demons than of inducing 
them to favour the growth of the rice. However, where our 
information is so scanty it would be rash to dogmatize. 
Perhaps the old traveller was right in thinking that the 
mummers personated devils. Among the Kayans of Central 
Borneo men disguised in wooden masks and great masses of 
green foliage certainly play the part of demons for the pur- 
pose of promoting the growth of the rice just before the seed 
is committed to the ground; and it is notable that among 
the performances which they give on this occasion are war 
dances." Again, among the Kaua and Kobeua Indians of 
North-Western Brazil masked men who represent spirits or 
demons of fertility perform dances or rather pantomimes for 


` the purpose of stimulating the growth of plants, quickening 
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the wombs of women, and promoting the multiplication of 
animals.” 

Further, we are told that “the natives of Aracan dance 
in order to render propitious the spirits whom they believe 
to preside over the sowing and over the harvest. There are 
definite times for doing it, and we may say that in their eyes 
it is, as it were, an act of religion.”* Another people who 
dance diligently to obtain good crops are the Tarahumare 
Indians of Mexico. They subsist by agriculture and their 
thoughts accordingly turn much on the supply of rain, which 
is needed for their fields. According to them, “the favour 
of the gods may be won by what for want of a better term 
may be called dancing, but what in reality is a series of 
monotonous movements, a kind of rhythmical exercise, kept 
up sometimes for two nights. By dint of such hard work 
they think to prevail upon the gods to grant their .prayers. 
The dancing is accompanied by the song of the shaman, in 
which he communicates his wishes to the unseen world, 
describing the beautiful effect of the rain, the fog, and the 
mist on the vegetable world. He invokes the aid of all the 
animals, mentioning each by name, and also calls on them, 
especially the deer and the rabbit, to multiply that the people 


1 Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 111 sq. 
Wild, i. 95, 186 sq. 3 Annales de la Propagation de la 


2 Spirits of the Corn and of the Foi, liii. (1881) p. 178. 
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may have plenty to eat. As a matter of fact, the Tara- 
humares assert that the dances have been taught them by 
the animals. Like all primitive people, they are close 
observers of nature. To them the animals are by no means 
inferior creatures ; they understand magic and are possessed 
of much knowledge, and may assist the Tarahumares in 
making rain. In spring, the singing of the birds, the cooing 
of the dove, the croaking of the frog, the chirping of the 
cricket, all the sounds uttered by the denizens of the green- 
sward, are to the Indian appeals to the deities for rain. For 
what other reason should they sing or call? For the strange 
behaviour of many animals in the early spring the Tara- 
humares can find no other explanation but that these 
creatures, too, are interested in rain. And as the gods grant 
the prayers of the deer expressed in its antics and dances, 
and of the turkey in its curious playing, by sending the rain, 
they easily infer that to please the gods they, too, must 
dance as the deer and play as the turkey. From this it will 
be understood that dance with these people is a very serious 
and ceremonious matter, a kind of worship and incantation 
rather than amusement.” * 


The two principal dances of these Indians, the rutuburz 


and the yumari, are supposed to have been taught them by 
the turkey and the deer respectively. They are danced by 
numbers of men and women, the two sexes keeping apart 
from each other in the dance, while the shaman sings and 
shakes his rattle. But “a large gathering is not necessary in 
order to pray to the gods by dancing. Sometimes the family 
dances alone, the father teaching the boys. While doing 
agricultural work, the Indians often depute one man to dance 
yumare near the house, while the others attend to the work 
in the fields. It is a curious sight to see a lone man taking 
his devotional exercise to the tune of his rattle in front of 
an apparently deserted dwelling. The lonely worshipper is 
doing his share of the general work by bringing down the 
fructifying rain and by warding off disaster, while the rest of 
the family and their friends plant, hoe, weed, or harvest. In 
the evening, when they return from the field, they may join 
him for a little while ; but often he goes on alone, dancing 
1 C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (London, 1903), i. 330 sq. 
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all night, and singing himself hoarse, and the Indians told 
me that this is the very hardest kind of work, and exhausting 
even to them. Solitary worship is also observed by men 
who go out hunting deer or squirrels for a communal feast. 
Every one of them dances ywmarz alone in front of his house 
for two hours to insure success on the hunt; and when put- 
ting corn to sprout for the making of zesvino the owner of 
the house dances for a while, that the corn may sprout well.” 
Another dance is thought to cause the grass and funguses to 
grow, and the deer and rabbits to multiply ; and another is 
supposed to draw the clouds together from the north and 
south, so that they clash and descend in rain. 

The Cora Indians of Mexico celebrate a festival of sow- 
ing shortly before they commit the seed of the maize to 
the ground. The festival falls in June, because that is the 
month when the rainy season sets in, supplying the moisture 
needed for the growth of the maize. At the festival two 
old women, who represent the goddesses of sowing, dance 
side by side and imitate the process of sowing by digging 
holes in the earth with long sticks and inserting the seed of 
the maize in the holes ; whereupon a man who represents the 
Morning Star pours water on the buried seeds. This solemn 
dance is accompanied by the singing of an appropriate 
hymn, which may be compared to the song of the Arval 
Brothers in ancient Rome.” 

We have seen that in many parts of Germany, Austria, 
and France the peasants are still, or were till lately, ac- 
customed to dance and leap high in order that the- crops 
may grow tall. Such leaps and dances are sometimes 
performed by the sower immediately before or after he 
sows the seed ; but often they are executed by thé people 
on a fixed day of the year, which in some places is Twelfth 
Night (the sixth of January), or Candlemas (the second of 
February) or Walpurgis Night, that is, the Eve of May 
Day; but apparently the favourite season for these per- 


1 C. Lumbholtz, Unknown Mexico ofthe Mexican Indians, compare K. Th. 
(London, 1903), i. 335 59g., 352 Sg. Preuss, ‘‘ Die religiösen Gesänge und 

2 K. Th. Preuss, Die Nayarit- Mythen ciniger Stämme der mexika- 
Expedition, 1. Die Religion der Cora- nischen Sierra Madre,” Archiv fiir Re- 
Indianer (Leipsic, 1912), pp. xeviii. gionswissenschajft, xi. (1908) pp. 
sq., 61-63. As to the sowing festival 374 sgg. 
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formances is the last day of the Carnival, namely Shrove 
Tuesday.’ In such cases the leaps and dances are performed 
by every man for his own behoof; he skips and jumps 
merely in order that his own corn, or flax, or hemp may 
spring up and thrive. But sometimes in modern Europe, as 
(if I am right) in ancient Rome, the duty of dancing for the 
crops was committed to bands or troops of men, who cut 
their capers for the benefit of the whole community. For 
example, at Grub, in the Swiss canton of the Grisons (Grau- 
biinden), the practice used to be as follows. “ The peasants of 
Grub,” we are informed, “ have still some hereditary customs, 
in that they assembled in some years, mostly at the time of 
the summer solstice, disguised themselves as maskers so as 
to be unrecognizable, armed themselves with weapons defen- 
sive and offensive, took every man a great club or cudgel, 
marched in a troop together from one village to another, 
and executed high leaps and strange antics. They ran full 
tilt at each other, struck every man his fellow with all his 
might, so that the blow resounded, and clashed their great 
staves and cudgels. Hence they were called by the country 
folk the Stopfer. These foolish pranks they played from a 
superstitious notion that their corn would thrive the better ; 
but now they have left off, and these Szofer are no longer 
inany repute.” Another authority, after describing the cus- 
tom, remarks: “ With this custom was formerly connected 
the belief that its observance brought a fruitful year.” ? 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 137-139. 

2 Dr. F. J. Vonbun, Beiträge zur 
deutschen Mythologie gesammelt in 
Churrhaetten (Chur, 1862), p. 21, 
quoting J. Stumpf and Ulr. Campell. 
As the passage is curious and the work 
probably rare, I will quote the original 
in full: “Sicherlich auch im zusammen- 
hange mit Donarcultus war ein brauch 
der leute in der Grub (in Graubinden). 
‘Die landleute in der Grub haben noch 
etwas anererbte bräuche, indem dass 
sie sich zu etlichen jahren (meistens zur 
zeit der sonnenwende) besammelten, ver- 
butzten (sich als masken vermummten) 
und etnander unbekannt machten, 
legten harnisch und geweer an, und 
nahm jeder ein grossen kolben oder 
kniiitel, zugen in einer rott mit einander 


von einem dorf zum andern, triben hohe 
spriinge und seltsame abentheur.—Sie 
luffen gestracks laufs aneinander, 
stressen mit kraften je einer den andern, 
dass es erhilit, stiessen laut mit ihren 
grössen stöcken und kniitteln, deswegen 
sie vom landvolk genannt werden die 
Stopfer. Diese thorechte abentheuer tri- 
ben sie zum aberglauben, dass ihnen das 
korn destoġas gerathen sdlle, haben 
aber anjetzo abgelassen, und sind diese 
Stopfer in keiner achtung mehr? 
(Joh. Stumpf) Auch Ulir. Campell 
erwahnt dieses volksbrauch (5. 11) und 
bemerkt: ‘mit diesem gebrauche hing 
SJriher der glaube zusammen, dass 
dessen austibung ein fruchtbares 
jahr bringe?” The word Stopfer 
means “‘ stopper,” ‘* rammer,” ‘* cram- 
mer,” etc. 
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In the Austrian provinces of Salzburg and Tyrol bands 
of mummers wearing grotesque masks, with bells jingling on 
their persons, and carrying long sticks or poles in their 
hands, used formerly to run and leap about on certain days 
of the year for the purpose of procuring good crops. They 
were called Perchten, a name derived from Perchta, Berchta, 
or Percht, a mythical old woman, whether goddess or elf, who 
is well known all over South Germany ; Mrs. Perchta (Frau 
Perchta), as they call her, is to be met with in Elsace, 
Swabia, Bavaria, Austria, and Switzerland, but nowhere, 
perhaps, so commonly as in Salzburg and the Tyrol. In 
the Tyrol she appears as a little old woman with a very 
wrinkled face, bright lively eyes, and a long hooked nose ; 
her hair is dishevelled, her garments tattered and torn. 
Hence they say to a slatternly wench, “ You are a regular 
Perchta.” She goes about especially during the twelve 
days from Christmas to Twelfth Night (Epiphany), above 
all on the Eve of Twelfth Night, which is often called 
Perchta’s Day. Many precautions must be observed during 
these mystic days in order not to incur her displeasure, for 
she is mischievous to man and beast. If she appears in the 
byre, a distemper breaks out among the cows. That is why 
during these days the byres must be kept very clean and 
straw laid on the threshold; otherwise you will find bald 
patches on your sheep and goats next morning, and next 
summer the hair which has been filched from the animals 
will descend in hail-stones from the sky. Old Mrs. Perchta 
also keeps a very sharp eye on spinners during the twelve 
days ; she inspects all distaffs and spinning-wheels in the 
houses, and if she finds any flax or tow unspun on them, she 
tears it to bits, and she does not spare the lazy spinner, for 
she scratches her and smacks her fingers so that they bear 
the marks of it for the rest of her life. Indeed she some- 
times does much more; for she rips up the belly of the 
sluggard and stuffs it with flax. That is the punishment 
with which a Bavarian mother will threaten an idle jade of 
a girl who has left some flax on her distaff on New Year's 
Eve. However, they say in Bavaria that if you only eat 
plenty of the rich juicy cakes which are baked for Mrs. 
Perchta on her day, the old-woman’s knife will glance off 
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your body without making any impression on it. Perchta 
often comes not alone but attended by many little children, 
who follow her as chickens waddle after the mother hen ; 
and if you should see any little child lagging behind the rest 
and blubbering, you may be quite sure that that child has 
been baptized. On the Eve of Twelfth Night everybody 
should eat pancakes baked of meal and milk or water. If 
anybody does not do so, old Mrs. Perchta comes and slits 
up his stomach, takes out the other food, fills up the vacuity 
so created with a tangled skein and bricks, and then sews 
up the orifice neatly, using, singularly enough, a plough- 
Share for a needle and an iron chain for thread. In 
other or the same places she does the same thing to any- 
body who does not eat herrings and dumplings on Twelfth 
Night. Some say that she rides on the storm like the Wild 
Huntsman, followed by a boisterous noisy pack, and carry- 
ing off people into far countries. Yet withal old Mrs. 
Perchta has her redeeming qualities. Good children who 
spin diligently and learn their lessons she rewards with nuts 
and sugar plums. It has even been affirmed that she makes 
the ploughed land fruitful and causes the cattle to thrive. 
When a mist floats over the fields, the peasants see her 
figure gliding along in a white mantle. On the Eve of 
Twelfth Night good people leave the remains of their supper 
for her on the table, and when they have gone to bed and 
all is quiet in the house, she comes in the likeness of an 
old wizened little woman, with all the children about her, 
and partakes of the broken victuals. But woe to the prying 
wight who peeps at her through the key-hole! Many a 
man has been blinded by her for a whole year as a punish- 
ment for his ill-timed curiosity.) 
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The processions of maskers who took their name of 
Perchten from this quaint creation of the popular fancy were 
known as Perchtex-running or Perchten-leaping from the 
runs and leaps which the men took in their wild headlong 
course through the streets and over the fields. They appear 
to have been held in all the Alpine regions of Germany, but 
are best known to us in the Tyrol and Salzburg. The 
appropriate season for the celebration of the rite was 
Perchta’s Day, that is, Twelfth Night or Epiphany, the sixth 
of January, but in some places it was held on Shrove 
Tuesday, the last day of the Carnival, the very day when 
many farmers of Central Europe jump to make the crops 
grow tall. Corresponding to the double character of Perchta 
as a power for good and evil, the maskers are divided into 
two sets known respectively as the Beautiful and the Ugly 
Perchten. At Lienz in the Tyrol, where the maskers made 
their appearance on Shrove Tuesday, the Beautiful Perchten 
were decked with ribbons, galloons, and so forth, while the 
ugly Perchten made themselves as hideous as they could by 
hanging rats and mice, chains and bells about their persons. 
All wore on their heads tall pointed caps with bells attached 
to them ; their faces were concealed by masks, and in their 
hands they all carried long sticks. The sticks of the 
Beautiful Perchten were adorned with ribbons; those of the 
Ugly Perchten ended in the heads of devils. Thus equipped 
they leaped and ran about the streets and went into the 
houses. Amongst them was a clown who blew ashes and 
soot in people’s faces through a blow-pipe. It was all very 
merry and frolicsome, except when “ the wild Perchta ” her- 
self came, invisible to ordinary eyes, upon the scene. Then 
her namesakes the Perchten grew wild and furious too ; they 
scattered and fled for their lives to the nearest house, for as 
soon as they got under the gutter of a roof they were safe. 
But if she caught them, she tore them in pieces. To this 
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day you may see the graves where the mangled bodies of 
her victims lie buried. When no such interruption took 
place, the noisy rout of maskers rushed madly about, with 
jingling bells and resounding cracks of whips, entering the 
houses, dancing here, drinking there, teasing wayfarers, 
or racing from village to village like the Wild Hunt itself in 
the sky; till at the close of the winter day the church bells 
rang the Ave Marta. Then at last the wild uproar died 
away into silence. Such tumultuous masquerades were 
thought to be very beneficial to the crops; a bad harvest 
would be set down to the omission of the Perchten to skip 
and jump about in their usual fashion.’ 

In the province of Salzburg the Perchtex mummers are 
also divided into two sets, the Beautiful Perchien and the 
Ugly Perchten. The Ugly Perchten are properly speaking 
twelve young men dressed in black sheepskins and wearing 
hoods of badger-skins and grotesque wooden masks, which 
represent either coarse human features with long teeth and 
horns, or else the features of fabulous animals with beaks 
and bristles or movable jaws. They all carry bells, both 
large and small, fastened to broad leathern girdles. The pro- 
cession was headed by a man with a big drum, and after 
him came lads bearing huge torches and lanterns fastened to 
tall poles; for in Salzburg or some parts of it these mum- 
mers played their pranks by night. Behind the torch- 
bearers came two Fools, a male and a female, the latter 
acted by a lad in woman’s clothes. The male Fool carried 
a sausage-like roll, with which he struck at all women or 
girls of his acquaintance when they shewed themselves at 
the open doors or windows. Along with the Perchten 
themselves went a train of young fellows cracking whips, 
blowing horns, or jingling bells. The ways might be 
miry and the night pitch dark, but with flaring lights 
the procession swept rapidly by, the men leaping along 
with the help of their long sticks and waking the echoes 
of the slumbering valley by their loud uproar. From 
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time to time they stopped at a farm, danced and cut their 
capers before the house, for which they were rewarded by 
presents of food and strong drink ; to offer them money 
would have been an insult. By midnight the performance 
came to an end, and the tired maskers dispersed to their 
homes. 

The Beautiful Perchten in Salzburg are attired very 
differently from the Ugly Perchten, but their costume varies 
with the district. Thus in the Pongau district the distinctive 
feature of their costume is a tall and heavy framework covered 
with bright red cloth and decorated with a profusion of silver 
jewelry and filagree work. This framework is sometimes 
nine or ten feet high and forty or fifty pounds in weight. 
The performer carries it above his head by means of iron 
supports resting on his shoulders or his back. To run or 
jump under the weight of such an encumbrance is impos- 
sible ; the dancer has to content himself with turning round 
and round slowly and clumsily. Very different is the head- 
dress of the Beautiful Pervchten in the Pinzgau district of 
Salzburg. There the performers are dressed in scarlet and 
wear straw hats, from which bunches of white feathers, 
arranged like fans, nod and flutter in the wind. Red shoes 
and white stockings complete their attire. Thus lightly 
equipped they hop and jump and stamp briskly in the 
dance. Unlike their Ugly namesakes, who seem now to be 
extinct, the Beautiful Perchten still parade from time to time 
among the peasantry of the Salzburg highlands; but the 
intervals between their appearances are irregular, varying 
from four to seven years or more. Unlike the Ugly 
Perchten, they wear no masks and appear in full daylight, 
always on Perchta’s Day (Twelfth Night, the, sixth of 
January) and the two following Sundays. They are attended 
by a train of followers who make a great din with bells, 
whips, pipes, horns, rattles, and chains. Amongst them one 
or two clowns, clothed in white and wearing tall pointed 
hats of white felt with many jingling bells attached to them, 
play a conspicuous part. They carry each a sausage- 
shaped roll stuffed with tow, and with this instrument they 
strike lightly such women and girls among the spectators 
as they desire particularly to favour. Another attendant 
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carries the effigy of a baby in swaddling bands, made of 
linen rags, and fastened to a string ; this effigy he throws at 
women and girls and then pulls back again, but he does 
this only to women and girls whom he respects and to whom 
he wishes well. At St. Johann the Perchtex carry drawn 
swords ; each is attended by a lad dressed as a woman; and 
they are followed by men clad in black sheepskins, wearing 
the masks of devils, and holding chains in their hands.’ 

What is the meaning of the quaint performances still 
enacted by the Perchten and their attendants in the Austrian 
highlands? The subject has been carefully investigated 
by a highly competent enquirer, Mrs. Andree-Eysn. She 
has visited the districts, witnessed the performances, 
collected information, and studied the costumes. It may 
be well to quote her conclusion: “If we enquire into 
the inner meaning which underlies the Perchten-race and 
kindred processions, we must confess that it is not at 
first sight obvious, and that the original meaning appears 
blurred and indistinct. Nevertheless from many features 
which they present in common it can be demonstrated that 
the processions were held for the purpose of driving away 
demons and had for their object to promote fertility. 
In favour of this view it may be urged, first of all, that 
their appearance is everywhere greeted with joy, because it 
promises fertility and a good harvest. ‘It is a good year, 
they say in Salzburg. If the processions are prevented from 
taking place, dearth and a bad harvest are to be apprehended. 
The peasants of the Tyrol still believe that the more Perchten 
run about, the better will the year be, and therefore they 
treat them to brandy and cakes. In Lienz, when the 
harvest turns out ill, they say that they omitted to let the 
Perchten run over the fields, and for that reason the peasant 
in the Sarn valley gets the Perchten to leap about on his 
fields, for then there will be a good year. 

“Tf fertility and blessing are to be poured out on field, 
house, and homestead, it is obvious that everything that 
could hinder or harm must be averted and driven away. 
When we consider how even at the present time, and still 
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more in times gone by, much that is harmful is attributed to 
the malevolence of invisible powers, we can readily under- 
stand why people should resort to measures which they deem‘ 
effective for the purpose of disarming these malevolent beings. 
Now it is a common belief that certain masks possess the 
virtue of banning demons, and that loud noise and din are a 
means of keeping off evil spirits or hindering their activity. 
In the procession of the Perchten we see the principle of the 
banishment of evil carried out in practice. The people attack 
the evil spirits and seek to chase them away by putting on 
frightful masks, with which they confront the demon. For 
one sort of malevolent spirits one kind of mask appears suit- 
able, and for another another ; this spirit is daunted by this 
mask, and that spirit by that; and so they came to dis- 
criminate. Originally, particular masks may have been used 
against particular evil spirits, but in course of time they were 
confused, the individual taste of the maker of the mask 
counted for something, and so gradually it resulted in carving 
all kinds of horrible, fantastic, and hideous masks which had 
nothing in common but their general tendency to frighten 
away all evil spirits.” ! 

In support of her view that the procession of the Perchten 
aims chiefly at banishing demons who might otherwise blight 
the crops, Mrs. Andree-Eysn lays stress on the bells which 
figure so prominently in the costume of these maskers ; for 
the sound of bells, as she reminds us, is commonly believed 
to be a potent means of driving evil spirits away. The 
notion is too familiar to call for proof,’ but a single case from 
Central Africa may be cited as an illustration. The Teso 
people, who inhabit a land of rolling plains between Mount 
Elgon and Lake Kioga, “ make use of bells to exorcise the 
storm fiend; a person who has been injured by a flash or in 
the resulting fire wears bells round his ankles for weeks 
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afterwards. Whenever rain threatens, and rain in Uganda 
almost always comes in company with thunder and lightning, 
this person will parade the village for an hour, with the 
jingling bells upon his legs and a wand of papyrus in his 
hand, attended by as many of his family as may happen to 
be at hand and not employed in necessary duties.”' The 
resemblance of such men, with their bells and wands, to the 
Austrian Perchten with their bells and wands is, on the 
theory in question, fairly close; both of them go about 
to dispel demons by the sound of their bells and probably 
also by the blows of their rods. Whatever may be thought 
of their efficacy in banning fiends, certain it is that in the 
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bells is used for the express purpose of causing the grass to 
grow in spring. Thus in the lower valley of the Inn, 
especially at Schwaz, on the twenty-fourth of April (there 
reckoned St. George’s Day) troops of young fellows go about 
ringing bells, some of which they hold in their hands, while 
others are attached to their persons ; and the peasants say, 
“ Wherever the Grass-ringers come, there the grass grows well, 
and the corn bears abundant fruit.” Hence the bell-ringers 
are welcomed and treated wherever they go. Formerly, it is 
said, they wore masks, like the Perchten, but afterwards they 
contented themselves with blackening their faces with soot.’ 
In other parts of the Tyrol the bell-ringing processions take 
place at the Carnival, but their object is the same; for “it 
is believed that by this noisy procession growth in general, 
but especially the growth of the meadows, is promoted.” ® 
Again, at Bergell, in the Swiss canton of the Grisons, 
children go in procession on the first of March ringing bells, 
“in order that the grass may grow.”* So in Hildesheim, 
on the afternoon of Ascension Day, young girls ascend 
the church tower and ring all the church bells, “in order 
that .they may get a good harvest of flax; the girl who, 
hanging on to the bell-rope, is swung highest by the swing 
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of the bell, will get the longest flax.”! Here the sound of 
the bells as a means of promoting the growth of the flax is 
reinforced by the upward swing of the bell, which, carrying 
with it the bell-ringer at the end of the rope, naturally causes 
the flax in like manner to rise high in the air. It is a simple 
piece of imitative magic, like the leaps and bounds which 
the peasants of Central Europe often execute for precisely 
the same purpose. Once more, in various parts of the 
Tyrol on Senseless Thursday, which is the last Thursday in 
Carnival, young men in motley attire, with whips and brooms, 
run about cracking their whips and making believe to sweep 
away the onlookers with their brooms. They are called 
Huttler or Huddler. The people say that if these fellows do 
not run about, the flax will not thrive, and that on the con- 
trary the more of them run about, the better will the flax 
grow. And where there are many of them, there will be 
much maize.” In this custom the cracking of the whips may 
be supposed to serve the same purpose as the ringing of the 
bells by frightening and banishing the demons of infertility 
and dearth. About Hall, in the northern Tyrol, the cere- 
mony of the /7udel-running, as it is called, is or used to be 
as follows. A peasant-farmer, generally well-to-do and re- 
spected, rigs himself out in motley and hides his face under 
a mask; round his waist he wears a girdle crammed with 
rolls, while in his hand he wields a long whip, from which 
more than fifty cracknels dangle on a string. Thus 
arrayed he suddenly bursts from the ale-house door 
into the public view, solicited thereto by the cries of the 
street urchins, who have been anxiously waiting for his 
appearance. He throws amongst them the string of cracknels, 
and while they are scrambling for these dainties, he.lays on 
to them most liberally with his whip. Having faithfully 
discharged this public duty, he marches down between rows 
of peasants, who have meantime taken up their position in a 
long street. Amongst them he picks out one who is to run 
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before him. The man selected for the honour accordingly 
takes to his heels, hotly pursued by the other with the whip, 
who lashes the feet of the fugitive till he comes up with him. 
Having run him down, he leads him back to the alehouse, 
where he treats him to a roll and a glass of wine. After 
that the masker runs a similar race with another man ; and 
so it goes on, one race after another, till the sun sets. Then 
the mummer doffs his mask and leads the dance in the ale- 
house. The object of these races is said to be to ensure a 
good crop of flax and maize.’ 

In these races of mummers, whether known as Perchien or 
Hiuttler, there are certain features which it is difficult to 
explain on the theory that the aim of the performers is 
simply to drive away demons, and that the hideous masks 
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frightening these uncanny beings. For observe that in the 
last example the blows of the whip fall not on the airy 
swarms of invisible spirits, but on the solid persons of street 
urchins and sturdy yokels, who can hardly be supposed to 
receive the chastisement vicariously for the demons. Again, 
what are we to make of the rolls and cracknels with which 
in this case the mummer is laden, and which he distributes 
among his victims, as if to console them in one part of their 
person for the pain which he has inflicted on another? 
Surely this bounty seems to invest him with something more 
than the purely negative character of an exorciser of evil ; 
it appears to raise him to the positive character of a dispenser 
of good. ‘The same remark applies to the action of the 
Perchten who strike women lightly, as a mark of friendship 
and regard, with the sausage-like rolls which they carry in 
their hands, or throw them, as a mark of favour, the effigy 
of a baby. The only probable explanation of these practices, 
as Mrs. Andree-Eysn rightly points out, is that the mummers 
thereby intend to fertilize the women whom they honour by 
these attentions.” Here, again, therefore the maskers appear 
as the actual dispensers of good, the bestowers of fruitful- 
ness, not merely the averters of evil. If that is so, we 
seem bound to infer that these masked men represent or 
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embody the spirits who quicken the seed both in the earth 
and in the wombs of women. That was the view of W. 
Mannhardt, the highest authority on the agricultural super- 
stitions of European peasantry. After reviewing these and 
many more similar processions, he concludes that if the 
comparison which he has instituted between them holds 
good, all these various mummers “were intended by the 
original founders of the processions to represent demons of 
vegetation, who by their mere appearance and cries drove 
away the powers that hinder growth and woke to new life 
the slumbering spirits of the grasses and corn-stalks.” ! Thus 
Mannhardt admitted that these noisy processions of masked 
men are really supposed to dispel the evil spirits of blight 
and infertility, while at the same time he held that the men 
themselves originally personated vegetation-spirits. And he 
thought it probable that the original significance of these 
performances was in later times misunderstood and inter- 
preted as a simple expulsion of witches and other uncanny 
beings that haunt the fields.’ 

On the whole this conclusion of an enquirer remarkable 
for a rare combination of learning, sobriety, and insight, is 
perhaps the most probable that can now be reached with the 
evidence at our disposal. It is confirmed by some of the 
savage masquerades in which the maskers definitely represent 
spirits of fertility in order to promote the fruitfulness of the 
earth and of women ;* and it is supported by the evidence 
of many other rustic mummeries in Europe, for example, by 
the English rites of Plough Monday, in which the dancers, 
or rather jumpers, who wore bunches of corn in their hats 
as they leaped into the air, are most naturally interpreted as 
agents or representatives of the corn-spirit.* It is, therefore, 
worth observing that in some places the dancers of Plough 
Monday, who attended the plough in its peregrinations 
through the streets and fields, are described as morris- 
dancers® If the description is correct, it implies that they 
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had bells attached to their costume, which would further 
assimilate them to the Perchtex and other masqueraders of 
Central Europe; for the chief characteristic of the morris- 
dance is that the performers wear bells fastened to their legs 
which jingle at every step.. We may suppose that if the 
men who ran and capered beside the plough on Plough 
Monday really wore bells, the original intention of this 
appendage to their costume was either to dispel the demons 
who might hinder the growth of the corn, or to waken the 
spirits of vegetation from their long winter sleep. In favour 
of the view which sees in all these dances and mummerics 
rather the banishment of what is evil than the direct promo- 
tion of what is good, it may be urged that some of the 
dancers wear swords,” a weapon which certainly seems better 
fitted to combat demons than to prune fruit-trees or turn up 
the sod. Further, it deserves to be noted that many of the 
performances take place either on Twelfth Day or, like the 
celebration of Plough Monday, very shortly after it; and 
that in the Lord of Misrule, who reigned from Christmas to 
Twelfth Day,? we have a clear trace of one of those periods 
of general licence and suspension of ordinary government, 
which so commonly occur at the end of the old year or the 
beginning of the new one in connexion with a general 
expulsion of evils. 

Surveying these masquerades and processions, as they 
have been or still are celebrated in modern Europe, we may 
say in general that they appear to have been originally 
intended both to stimulate the growth of vegetation in spring 
and to expel the demoniac or other evil influences which 
were thought to have accumulated during the preceding 
winter or year; and that these two motives of stimulation 
and expulsion, blended and perhaps confused together, appear 
to explain the quaint costumes of the mummers, the multi- 


1 Mrs. LillyGrove(Mrs.J.G. Frazer), 
Dancing (London, 1895), pp. 147 $94.3 
E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage 
(Oxford, 1903), i. 195 sgg. 

2 As to the swords carried by the 
Perchten see above, p. 245; as to those 
carried by the dancers on Plough 
Monday, see J. Brand, Popular Anti- 
quities of Great Britain (London, 1882— 
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1883), i. 505. As to the sword-dance 
in general, see K. Müllenhoff, “ Uber 
den Schwerttanz,” in Festgaben für 
Gustav Homeyer (Berlin, 1871), pp. 
III-147 (who compares the dances of 
the Salii); Mrs. Lilly Grove, of. cit. 
pp. 1895¢¢., 211sgg.; E. K, Chambers, 
op. cit. i. 182 sqq. 
3 See below, pp. 331 $99. 
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tudinous noises which they make, and the blows which they 
direct either at invisible foes or at the visible and tangible 
persons of their fellows. In the latter case the beating 
may be supposed to serve as a means of forcibly freeing the 
sufferers from the demons or other evil things that cling to 
them unseen. 

To apply these conclusions to the Roman custom of 
expelling Mamurius Veturius or “the Old Mars” every year 
in spring, we may say that they lend some support to the 
theory which sees in “the Old Mars” the outworn deity of 
vegetation driven away to make room, either for a younger 
and more vigorous personification of vernal life, or perhaps 
for the return of the same deity refreshed and renovated by 
the treatment to which he had been subjected, and particu- 
larly by the vigorous application of the rod to his sacred 
person. For, as we shall see presently, King Solomon was 
by no means singular in his opinion of the refreshing 
influence of a sound thrashing. So far as “the Old Mars” 
was supposed to carry away with him the accumulated 
weaknesses and other evils of the past year, so far would he 
serve as a public scapegoat, like the effigy in the Slavonic 
custom of “ Carrying out Death,” which appears not only to 
represent the vegetation-spirit of the past year, but also to 
act aS a scapegoat, carrying away with it a heavy load 
of suffering, misfortune, and death. 


§ 2. The Human Scapegoat in Ancient Greece 


The ancient Greeks were also familiar with the use of a 
human scapegoat. In Plutarch’s native town of Chaeroneaa 
ceremony of this kind was performed by the chief magistrate 
at the Town Hall, and by each householder at his own home. 
It was called the “expulsion of hunger.” A slave was beaten 
with rods of the agnus castus, and turned out of doors with 
the words, “ Out with hunger, and in with wealth and health.” 
When Plutarch held the office of chief magistrate of his 
native town he performed this ceremony at the Town Hall, 
and he has recorded the discussion to which the custom 
afterwards gave rise? The ceremony closely resembles 


1 Plutarch, Quaest. convev. vi. 8. 
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the Japanese, Hindoo, customs already 
described." 

But in civilized Greece the custom of the scapegoat took 
darker forms than the innocent rite over which the amiable 
and pious Plutarch presided. Whenever Marseilles, one of the 
busiest and most brilliant of Greek colonies, was ravaged by 
a plague, a man of the poorer classes used to offer himself 
as a scapegoat. For a whole year he was maintained at 
the public expense, being fed on choice and pure food. At 
the expiry of the year he was dressed in sacred garments, 
decked with holy branches, and led through the whole city, 
while prayers were uttered that all the evils of the people 
might fall on his head. He was then cast out of the city 
or stoned to death by the people outside of the walls.” The 
Athenians regularly maintained a number of degraded and 
useless beings at the public expcnse ; and when any calamity, 
such as plague, drought, or famine, befell the city, theysacrificed 
two of these outcasts as scapegoats. One of the victims was 
sacrificed for the men and the other for the women. The 
former wore round his neck a string of black, the latter a 
string of white figs. Sometimes, it seems, the victim slain 
on behalf of the women was a woman. They were led about 
the city and then sacrificed, apparently by being stoned to 
death outside the city. But such sacrifices were not con- 
fined to extraordinary occasions of public calamity; it 


1 See above, pp. 143 59g., 209. 

2 Servius on Virgil, Ae. iii. 57, 
following Petronius; Lactantius Pla- 
cidius, Commentarit in Statii Thebaida 
X. 793, P- 452, ed. R. Jahnke (Leipsic, 
1898). According to the former writer, 
the scapegoat was cast out (‘‘ prozszcze- 
batur”); according to the latter, he was 
stoned to death by the people outside 
of the walls (“extra pomeria saxis 
occidebatur a populo”). The statement 
of some modern writers that he was 
killed by being hurled from a height 
rests on a reading (‘‘ praecipitabatur ” 
for “ projiciehatur”) in the text of 
Servius, which appears to have no 
manuscript authority and to be merely 
a conjecture of R. Stephan’s. Yet the 
conjecture has been inserted in the text 
by F. Bucchelcr in his edition of 


Petronius (Third Edition, Berlin, 1882, 
p. 109) without any intimation that all 
the MSS. present a different reading. 
See the critical edition of Servius edited 
by G. Thilo and H. Hagen, vol. i. 
(Leipsic, 1881), p. 346. 


3 Helladius, in Photius, Bzb/otheca, 
p. 534 A, ed. Im. Bekker (Berlin, 1824) ; 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, /7og5, 734, 
and on nights, 1136; Hesychius, 
Lexicon, s.u. pappaxol; compare Suidas, 
Lexicon, s.vv. kd0appa, pappaxds, and 
papuakoŭús ; Lysias, Orat. vi. 53. That 
they were stoned is an inference from 
Harpocration. See next note. When 
the people of Cyrcne sacrificed to Saturn 
(Cronus), they wore crowns of fresh 
figs on their heads. Sce Macrobius, 
Saturn. 1. 7. 25. 
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appears that every year, at the festival of the Thargelia in 
May, two victims, one for the men and one for the women, 
were led out of Athens and stoned to death. The city of 
Abdera in Thrace was publicly purified once a year, and one 
of the burghers, set apart for the purpose, was stoned to death 
as a scapegoat or vicarious sacrifice for the life of all the 
others ; six days before his execution he was excommuni- 
cated, “in order that he alone might bear the sins of all the 
people.” ? 

From the Lover’s Leap, a white bluff at the southern 
end of their island, the Leucadians used annually to hurl a 
criminal into the sea as a scapegoat. But to lighten his 
fall they fastened live birds and feathers to him, and a 
flotilla of small boats waited below to catch him and convey 
him beyond the boundary. Probably these humane pre- 
cautions were a mitigation of an earlier custom of flinging 
the scapegoat into the sea to drown, just as in Kumaon the 
custom of letting a man slide down a rope from the top of 
a cliff appears to be a modification of an older practice of 
putting him to death. The Leucadian ceremony took place 
at the time of a sacrifice to Apollo, who had a temple or 
sanctuary on the spot.’ Elsewhere it was customary to cast 


1 Harpocration, Lexicon, s.u. pappa- 


Nilsson, Griechische Feste (Leipsic, 
kós, who says úo dvdpas 'Abývnow 


1906), pp. 105 sgg.; W. R. Paton, 


étfryov kabdpora éropévovs THs woAews év 
trois OapynAlots, éva pev ùrèp Ta avdpar, 
éva dé brép rv yuvarkov. He doesnot 
expressly state that they were put to 
death; but as he says that the cere- 
mony was an imitation of the execu- 
tion of a mythical Pharmacus who was 
stoned to death, we may infer that the 
victims were killed by being stoned. 
Suidas (s.v. papuaxós) copies Harpocra- 
tion. As to the human scapegoats 
employed by the Greeks at the Thar- 
gelia and on other occasions see W. 
Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen 
(Strasburg, 1884), pp. 124 sgg.3 J. 
Töpffer, Beiträge zur griechischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (Berlin, 1897), 
pp. 130 sgg. ; August Mommsen, Feste 
der Stadt Athen im Altertum (Leipsic, 
1898), pp. 468 sgg.; Miss J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, Second Edition (Cam- 
bridge, 1908), pp. 95 sgg.; M. P. 


“ The gapyaxol and the Story of the 
Fall,” Revue Archéologique, iv. Série ix. 
(1907) pp. 51-57. 
2 Ovid, /bis, 467 sq. : 
« Aut te devoveat certis Abdera diebus 
Saxaqgue devotum grandine plura 
petant,” 


with the two scholia quoted respect- 
ively by M. P. Nilsson, Griechische 
Feste, p. 108 note, and by O. 
Schneider, in his Ca//imachea (Leipsic, 
1870-1873), ii. 684. The scholiast 
refers to Callimachus as his authority. 

3 Strabo, x. 2. 9, p. 542; Photius, 
Lexicon, s.u. Aevxarns ; L. Ampelius, 
Liber Memortalis, viii. 4; Servius, on 
Virgil, Aen. iii. 279; Ptolemacus 
Hephaest., Mov. Histor. in Photius, 
Bibliotheca, cod. 190, p. 153, ed. Im. 
Bekker ; AZythographi Graeci, cd. A. 
Westermann (Brunswick, 1543), pp. 
198 sg. According to the manuscript 
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We 


a young man every year into the sea, with the prayer, “ Be 
thou our offscouring.” This ceremony was supposed to rid 
the people of the evils by which they were beset, or accord- 
ing to a somewhat different interpretation it redeemed them 
by paying the debt they owed to the sea-god.’ As practised 
by the Greeks of Asia Minor in the sixth century before our 
era, the custom of the scapegoat was as follows. When a 
city suffered from plague, famine, or other public calamity, 
an ugly or deformed person was chosen to take upon himself 
all the evils which afflicted the community. He was brought 
to a suitable place, where dried figs, a barley loaf, and cheese 
were put into his hand, These he ate. Then he was beaten 
seven times upon his genital organs with squills and 
branches of the wild fig and other wild trees, while the flutes 
played a particular tune. Afterwards he was burned on a 
pyre built of the wood of forest trees; and his ashes were 
cast into the sea.? A similar custom appears to have been 
annually celebrated by the Asiatic Greeks at the harvest 
festival of the Thargelia.’ 

In the ritual just described the scourging of the victim 
with squills, branches of the wild fig, and so forth, cannot 
have been intended to aggravate his sufferings, otherwise any 
stick would have been good enough to beat him with. The 
true meaning of this part of the ceremony has been ex- 
plained by W. Mannhardt.* He points out that the ancients 
attributed to squills a magical power of averting evil influ- 
ences, and that accordingly they hung them up at the doors 


of their houses and made use of them in purificatory rites.° 


reading in Photius, /.¢., the priests 
flung themselves into the sea; but the 
reading has been altered by the editors. 
As to the Kumaon ceremony see above, 
pp. 196 sg. 

1 Suidas and Photius, Lexicon, s.v. 
mweplynua, The word which I have 
translated ‘‘offscouring” (zeplynua) 
occurs in I Corinthians iv. 13, whcre 
it is similarly translated in the English 
version. It means properly that on 
which something is wipcd off, like a 
sponge or a duster. 

2 J. Tzetzes, Chiliades, v. 726-761 
(ed. Th. Kiesseling, Leipsic, 1826). 
Tzetzcs’s authority is the satirical poct 
Ilipponax. The tunc which was played 


by the flutes while the man was being 
beaten is mentioned by Hesychius, 
s.v. Kpadlys vduos. Compare id., s.v. 
Kpadyotrns ; Plutarch, De musica, 8. 

3 This may be inferred from the verse 
of Hipponax, quoted by Athenaeus, ix. 
9, pP. 370B, where for Papudkou we 
should perhaps read gapyaxov with 
Schneidewin (Poetae lyrici Graeci,’ ed. 
Th. Bergk, ii. 763). 

4 W. Mannhardt, AZythologische For- 
schungen (Strasburg, 1884), pp. 113 
sqq., especially 123 sg., 133. 

G Pliny, Val Ea eo OTe 
Dioscoridcs, De materia medica, ii. 202 ; 
Lucian, Mecyom. 7; id., Alexander, 
47 ; Theophrastus, Superstitious Man. 
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Hence the Arcadian custom of whipping the image of Pan 
with squills at a festival, or whenever the hunters returned 
empty-handed,’ must have been meant, not to punish the 
god, but to purify him from the harmful influences which 
were impeding him in the exercise of his divine functions 
as a god who should supply the hunter with game. 
Similarly the object of beating the human scapegoat on the 
genital organs with squills and so on, must have been to 
release his reproductive energies from any restraint or spell 
under which they might be laid by demoniacal or other 
malignant agency ; and as the Thargelia at which he was 
annually sacrificed was an early harvest festival celebrated 
in May, we must recognize in him a representative of the 
creative and fertilizing god of vegetation. The representative 
of the god was annually slain for the purpose I have indi- 
cated, that of maintaining the divine life in perpetual vigour, 
untainted -by the weakness of age; and before he was put 
to death it was not unnatural to stimulate his reproductive 
powers in order that these might be transmitted in full 
activity to his successor, the new god or new embodiment of 
the old god, who was doubtless supposed immediately to 
take the place of the one slain.*? Similar reasoning would 
lead to a similar treatment of the scapegoat on special 
occasions, such as drought or famine. If the crops did not 
answer to the expectation of the husbandman, this would be 
attributed to some failure in the generative powers of the 
god whose function it was to produce the fruits of the earth. 
It might be thought that he was under a spell or was grow- 
ing old and feeble. Accordingly he was slain in the person 
of his representative, with all the ceremonies already described, 
in order that, born young again, he might infuse his own 
youthful vigour into the stagnant energies of nature. On the 


1 Theocritus, vii. 106 sgg. with the 
scholiast. 


2 Compare Aug. Mommsen, Heorto- 
logie (Leipsic, 1864), pp. 414 599., 
id., Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum 
(Leipsic, 1898), pp. 468 sg., 479 $97. ; 
M. P. Nilsson, Griechische Feste 
(Leipsic, 1906), pp. 105, III sgg. ; 
W. Mannhardt, Antike Wall- und 
Feldkulte (Berlin, 1877), p- 215. 


3 At certain sacrifices in Yucatan 
blood was drawn from the genitals of a 
human victim and smeared on the face 
of the idol. See Diego de Landa, 
Relation des choses de Yucatan, texte 
espagnol et traduction française par 
PAbbé Brasseur de Bourbourg (Paris, 
1864), p. 167. Was the original in- 
tention of this rite to transfuse into 
the god a fresh supply of reproductive 
energy ? 
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same principle we can understand why Mamurius Veturius 
was beaten with rods, why the slave at the Chaeronean 
ceremony was beaten with the agnus castus (a tree to which 
magical properties were ascribed) why the effigy of Death 
in some parts of Europe is assailed with sticks and 
stones,” and why at Babylon the criminal who played the 
god was scourged before he was crucified.’ The purpose of 
the scourging was not to intensify the agony of the divine 
sufferer, but on the contrary to dispel any malignant in- 
fluences by which at the supreme moment he might con- 
ceivably be beset. 

Thus far I have assumed that the human victims at the 
Thargelia represented the spirits of vegetation in general,* 
but it has been well remarked by Mr. W. R. Paton that 
these poor wretches seem to have masqueraded as the 
spirits of fig-trees in particular. He points out that the 
process of caprification, as it is called, that is, the artificial 
fertilization of the cultivated fig-trees by hanging strings of 
wild figs among the boughs, takes place in Greece and 
Asia Minor in June about a month after the date of the 
Thargelia, and he suggests that the hanging of the black 
and white figs round the necks of the two human victims, 
one of whom represented the men and the other the women, 
may have been a direct imitation of the process of capri- 
fication designed, on the principle of imitative magic, to 
assist the’ fertilization of the fig-trees. And since capri- 
fication is in fact a marriage of the male fig-tree with the 
female fig-tree, Mr. Paton further supposes that the loves of 
the trees may, on the same principle of imitative magic, have 
been simulated by a mock or even a real marriage between 
the two human victims, one of whom appears sometimes to 
have been a woman. On this view the practice of beating 
the human victims on their genitals with branches of wild 
fig-trees and with squills was a charm intended to stimulate 
the generative powers of the man and woman who for the 
time being personated the male and the female fig-trees 
demons of infertility, dearth, and sick- 
ness, who in the persons of their repre- 
sentatives were thus hounded with blows 


out of the city. See his AZythologische 
Forschungen, p. 129. 


1 Aelian, Mat. Anim. ix. 26. 

2 The Dying God, pp. 239 sq. 

3 The Dying God, p. 114. 

4 On the other hand, W. Mannhardt 
regarded the victims as representing the 
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respectively, and who by their union in marriage, whether 
real or pretended, were believed to help the trees to bear 
fruit,” 

The theory is ingenious and attractive; and to some 
extent it is borne out by the Roman celebration of the 
Nonae Caprotinae, which I have described in an earlier part 
of this work? For on the Nonae Caprotinae, the ninth of 
July, the female slaves, in the attire of free women, feasted 
under a wild fig-tree, cut a rod from the tree, beat each other, 
perhaps with the rod, and offered the milky juice of the trec 
to the goddess Juno Caprotina, whose surname seems to point 
her out as the goddess of the wild fig-tree (caprificus). Here 
the rites performed in July by women under the wild fig- 
tree, which the ancients rightly regarded as a male and 
employed to fertilize the cultivated female fig-tree, can hardly 
be dissociated from the caprification or artificial marriage of 
the fig-trees which, according to Columella, was best per- 
formed in July; and if the blows which the women gave 
each other on this occasion were administered, as seems 
highly probable, by the rod which they cut from the wild 
fig-tree, the parallel between the Roman and the Greek 
ceremony would be still closer; since the Grecks, as we saw, 
beat the genitals of the human victims with branches of wild 
fig-trees. It is true that the human sacrifices, which formed 
sO prominent a feature in the Greek celebration of the 
Thargelia,do not figure in the Roman celebration of the Nonae 
Caprotinae within historical times ; yet a trace of them may 
perhaps be detected in the tradition that Romulus himself 
mysteriously disappeared on that very day in the midst of 
a tremendous thunder-storm, while he was reviewing his 
army outside the walls of Rome at the Goat’s Marsh (“ad 
Caprae paludem”), a name which suggests that the place was 
not far distant from the wild fig-tree or the goat-fig (caprt- 
ficus), as the Romans called it, where the slave women per- 
formed their curious ceremonies. The legend that he was 
cut in pieces by the patricians, who carried away the morsels 
of his body under their robes and buried them in the earth,° 

1 W. R. Paton, ‘The papuakoland ton of Kings, ii. 313 599. 
the Story of the Fall,” Revue Archéo- 3 Dionysius IJalicarnasensis, Asti- 


logique, iv. Série, ix. (1907) pp. 51 sgg. guitates Romanae, ii. 56. 4. Compare 
2 The Magic Art and the Evolu. Livy, i. 16. 4; Plutarch, Romulus, 27. 
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exactly describes the treatment which the Khonds used to 
accord to the bodies of the human victims for the purpose of 
fertilizing their fields. Can the king have played at Rome 
the same fatal part in the fertilization of fig-trees which, if 
Mr. Paton is right, was played in Greece by the male victim ? 
The traditionary time, place, and manner of his death all 
suggest it. So many coincidences between the Greek and 
Roman ceremonies and traditions can hardly be wholly 
accidental ; and accordingly I incline to think that there 
may well be an element of truth in Mr. Paton’s theory, 
though it must be confessed that the ancient writers who 
describe the Greek custom appear to regard it merely as a 
purification of the city and not at all as a mode of fertilizing 
fig-trees.” In similar ceremonies, which combine the elements 
of purification and fertilization, the notion of purification 
apparently tends gradually to overshadow the notion of 
fertilization in the minds of those who practise the rites. 
It seems to have been so in the case of the annual 
expulsion of Mamurius Veturius from ancient Rome and in 
the parallel processions of the Perchien in modern Europe; 
it may have been so also in the case of the human sacrifices 
at the Thargelia. 

The interpretation which I have adopted of the custom of 
beating the human scapegoat with certain plants is supported 
by many analogies. We have already met with examples of 
a practice of beating sick people with the leaves of certain 
plants or with branches in order to rid them of noxious 
influences.» Some of the Dravidian tribes of Northern India, 


1 Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 248. Compare Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 331 sgg. 

2 See, for example, Helladius, cited 
by Photius, Bzb/otheca, p. 534a, ed. 
Im. Bekker, xal éxpdrec rò &O0s del 
Kabalpew ryv mbdkw roils ġapuakoîs ; 
Harpocration, s.v. dapyaxés (vol. i. 
p. 298, ed. G. Dindorf), Sto &vdpas 
"AOjvnow éfiyov Kabdpota éoouevous THs 
mews ; Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Knights, 1136, Onpoclous 6é, rovs 
Aeyouévous pappakoús, olmep xabalpovar 
Tas Todes TG éavTav pdvy. 

3 Mr. Paton ingeniously suggests 
that in the Biblical narrative of 
Adam and Eve, who for eating a 


particular fruit were condemned to death 
and driven out of the happy garden 
with aprons cf fig-leaves about their 
loins (Genesis iii.) we have a re- 
miniscence of a custom of fertilizing 
fig-trees by a pair of human scapegoats, 
who, like the victims at the Thargelia, 
assimilated themselves to the tree by 
wearing its foliage or fruit. See W. R. 
Paton, ‘The ¢appaxol and the Story 
of the Fall,” Revue Archéologique, iv. 
Série, ix. (1907) pp. 55 59. 

4 Above, pp. 2, 186. Compare 
Plutarch, /’avallela, 35, where a woman 
is represented as going from house to 
house striking sick people witha hammer 
and bidding them be whole. 
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who attribute epilepsy, hysteria, and similar maladies to 
demoniacal possession, endeavour to cure the sufferer by 
thrashing him soundly with a sacred iron chain, which is 
believed to have the effect of immediately expelling the 


demon.) 


When a herd of camels refuses to drink, the Arabs 


will sometimes beat the male beasts on the back to drive 
away the jinn who are riding them and frightening the 


females.” 


In Bikol, the south-western part of Luzon, it was 


generally believed that if the evil spirit Aswang were not 
properly exorcised he took possession of the bodies of the 


dead and tormented them. 


Hence to deliver a corpse from 


his clutches the native priestesses used to beat it with a 
brush or whisk made of the leaves of the aromatic China 
orange, while they chanted a certain song, throwing their 
bodies into contortions and uttering shrill cries, as if the evil 


spirit had entered into themselves. 


The soul of the deceased, 


thus delivered from the cruel tyranny of Aswang, was then 
free to roam at pleasure along the charming lanes or in the 


thick shade of the forest.? 


Sometimes it appears that a beating is administered for 
the purpose of ridding people of a ghost who may be cling- 
ing too closely to their persons; in such cases the blows, 
though they descend on the bodies of the living, are really 
aimed at the spirit of the dead, and have no other object 
than to drive it away, just as a coachman will flick the back 
of a horse with his whip to rid the beast of a fly. Ata 
funeral in the island of Halmahera, before the coffin is 
lowered into the grave, all the relations whip themselves on 
the head and shoulders with wands made of plants which 


1 W. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), i. 99, 155; zď., Tribes 
and Castes of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces and Oudh (Calcutta, 1896), iii. 
333) 441, 445- 

2 A. Certeux et E. H. Carnoy, 
D’'Algirie Traditionnelle (Paris and 
Algiers, 1884), p. 189. 


3 H. Kern, “ Een Spanisch schrijver 
over den godsdienst der heidensche 
Bikollers,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indté, xlvii. (1897) pp. 232 


The Spanish authority is Father 
José Castaño. An ancient Egyptian 
relief from Saqqarah represents a 
mummy at the entrance of the tomb, 
while the women tear out their hair 
and the men wave palm- branches, 
apparently to drive evil spirits away. 
The custom has been inherited by the 
modern Arabs, who similarly beat off 
the invisible foes with palm-branches. 
See A. Wiedemann, Herodots Zweites 
Buch (Leipsic, 1890), p. 347. How- 
ever, in these cases the blows seem to 
be administered to the demons and not 
to tlie corpse. 


sg. 
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are believed to possess the power of kceping off evil spirits. 
The intention of the custom is said to be to bring back thcir 
own spectres or souls and to prevent them from following 
the ghost; but this may fairly be interpreted to mean that 
the blows are directed to brushing off the ghost, who would 
otherwise abstract the soul of the person on whose body he 
was allowed to settle. This interpretation is strongly con- 
firmed by the practice, observed by the same people on the 
same occasion, of throwing the trunk of a banana-trce into 
the grave, and telling the dead man that it is a companion 
for him; for this practice is expressly intended to prevent 
the deceased from feeling lonely, and so coming back to 
fetch away a friend! When Mr. Batchelor returned to a 
hut after visiting the grave of an old Aino woman, her 
relations brought him a bowl of water to the door and 
requested him to wash his face and hands. While he did 
so, the women beat him and brushed him down with sacred 
whittled sticks (zzao). On enquiring into the meaning of 
this treatment, he discovered that it was intended to purify 
him from all uncleanness contracted at the grave through 
contact with the ghost of the deceased, and that the beating 
and brushing with the whittled sticks had for its object to 
drive away all evil influences and diseases with which the 
ghost of the old woman might have attempted to infect him 
out of spite for his trespassing on her domain.? The Ban- 
manas of Senegambia think that the soul of a dead infant 
becomes for a time a wandering and maleficent spirit. 
Accordingly when a baby dies, all the uncircumcised children 
of the same sex in the village run about the streets in a 
band, each armed with three or four supple rods. Some of 
them enter every house to beg, and while they are doing so, 
one of the troop, propping himself against the wall with his 
hands, is lashed by another of the children on his back or 
legs till the blood flows. Each of the children takes it in 
turn to be thus whipped. The object of the whipping, we 
are told, “appears to be to preserve the uncircumcised child 


1 J. M. van Baarda, “Ile de Hal- banana-trunk into the grave, see Spirits 
maheira,” Bulletins de la Société d’ An- of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 97. 
thropologie de Paris, Quatrième Série, 2 Rev. J. Batchelor, The Ainu and 
iii. (1892) p. 545. As to throwing a their Lolh-lore (London, 1901), p- 550. 
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from being carried off by its comrade who has just died.” ! 
The severe scourgings inflicted on each other by some South 
American Indians at ceremonies connected with the dead 
may be similarly intended to chase away the dangerous 
ghost, who is conceived as sticking like a leech or a bur 
to the skin of the living? The ancient Greeks employed 
the laurel very commonly as an instrument of ceremonial 
purification ;* and from the monuments which represent the 
purgation of Orestes from the guilt of matricide* it seems 
probable that the regular rite of cleansing a homicide con- 
sisted essentially in sprinkling him with pig’s blood and: 
beating him with a laurel bough, for the purpose, as we may 
conjecture, of whisking away the wrathful ghost of his victim, 
who was thought to buzz about him like an angry wasp 
in summer. If that was so, the Greek ritual of purification 
singularly resembles the Nicobarese ceremony of exorcism ; 
for when a~man is supposed to be possessed by devils, the 
Nicobarese rub him all over with pig’s blood and beat him 
with bunches of certain leaves, to which a special power of 
exorcising demons is attributed. As fast as each devil is 
thus disengaged from his person, it is carefully folded up 
in leaves, to be afterwards thrown into the sea at daybreak." 

At the autumn festival in Peru people used to strike 
each other with torches, saying, “Let all harm go 
away.” Every year when the Pleiades reappeared in the 
sky, the Guaycurus, an Indian nation of the Gran Chaco, 
held a festival of rejoicing, at which men, women, and 
children all thrashed each other, expecting thereby to pro- 
cure health, abundance, and victory over their enemies.’ 


1 Revue a’Ethnographie, iii. (1885) 
PP: 395 34. 

2 R.  Schomburgk, eisen in 
Britisch- Guiana (Leipsic, 1847—1848), 
i; 457 eka R ja Jia Jeemen 
Missionary Labours in British Guiana 
(London, 1847), p. 52; C. F. Ph. von 
Martius, Zur Ethnographie Amerikas, 
sumal Brasiliens (Leipsic, 1867), pp. 
694 sq.; J. Crevaux, Voyages dans 
D Amérique du Sud (Paris, 1883), P. 
548. : 

3 Servius, on Virgil, Men. i. 329. 
For more evidence see C. Boetticher, 
Der Baumkultus der Hellenen (Berlin, 


1856), pp. 369 $94. 

4 See my note on Pausanias, ii. 31. 
8, vol. ii. pp. 276 sgg. 

6 V. Solomon, ‘* Extracts from 
Diaries kept in Car Nicobar,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxxii. 
(1902) p. 227. 

8 J. de Acosta, History of the Indies, 
vol. ii. p. 375 (Hakluyt Society, Lon- 
don, 1880). See above, pp. 128 s9g. 

T P. Lozano, Descripcion Choro- 
graphica del terreno, rios, arboles, y 
animales de las dilatadissimas pro- 
vincias del Gran Chaco, Gualamba, 


etc. (Cordova, 1733) p. 67. The 
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Indians of the Quixos, in South America, before they set 
out on a long hunting expedition, cause thcir wives to whip 
them with nettles, belicving that this renders them fleeter, 
and helps them to overtake the peccartes. They resort to 
the same proceeding as a cure for sickness." The Roocooyen 
Indians of French Guiana train up young people in the way 
they should go by causing them to be stung by ants and 
wasps; and at the ceremony held for this purpose the 
grown-up people improve the occasion by allowing them- 
selves to be whacked by the chief with a stick over the arms, 
the legs, and the chest. They appear to labour under an 
impression that this conveys to them all sorts of moral and 
physical excellences. One of the tribe, ambitious of acquiring 
the European virtues, begged a French traveller to be so 
kind as to give him a good hiding. The traveller obligingly 
did his best to gratify him, and the face of the Indian 
beamed with gratitude as the blows fell on his naked back. 
The Delaware Indians had two sovereign remedies for sin ; 
one was an emetic, the other a thrashing. In the latter case, 
the remedy was administered by means of twelve different 
sticks, with which the sinner was belaboured from the soles 
of his feet up to his neck. In both cases the sins were 
supposed to be expelled from the body, and to pass out 
through the throat? At the inauguration of a king in 
ancient India it was customary for the priests to strike him 
lightly on the back with sticks. “By beating him with 
sticks,” it was said, “they guide him safely over judicial 
punishment ; whence the king is exempt from punishment, 
because they guide him safely over judicial punishment.” * 
On the thirtieth of December the heathen of Harran used to 
receive three, five, or seven blows apiece from a priest with a 
tamarisk branch. After the beating had been duly admin- 


reappearance of the Pleiades probably 
marked the beginning of the year for 
these people. See Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, i. 307 sqq. 

1G. Osculati, Æsølorazione delle 
regioni equatoriali lungo il Napo ed il 
pe de Amazzont (Milan, 1850), 
p. 118. 

2 H. Coudreau, Chez nos Indiens : 
quatre années dans la Guyane Fran- 


çaise (Paris, 1895), p. 544. 

3G, H. Loskiel, History of the 
Mission of the United Brethren among 
the Indians in North America (London, 
1794), Part i. p. 37. 


4 The Satapatha Brahmana, v. 4. 
4. 7, translated by J. Eggeling, Part 
ili, (Oxford, 1894) p. 108 (Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. xii.). 
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istered the priest on behalf of the whole community prayed 
for long life, much offspring, power and glory over all peoples, 
and the restoration of their ancient kingdom.’ 

Sometimes, in the opinion of those who resort to it, 
the effect of a beating is not merely the negative one 
of dispelling demoniac or other baneful influences; it 
confers positive benefits by virtue of certain useful pro- 
perties supposed to inhere in the instrument with which 
the beating is administered.” Thus among the Kai of 
German New Guinea, when a man wishes to make his 
banana shoots bear fruit quickly, he beats them with 
a stick cut from a banana-tree which has already borne 
fruit? Here it is obvious that fruitfulness is believed 
to inhere in a stick cut from a fruitful tree and to be 
imparted by contact to the young banana plants. Simi- 
larly in New Caledonia a man will beat his taro plants 
lightly with a branch, saying as he does so, “I beat this 
taro that it may grow,” after which he plants the branch in 
the ground at the end of the field* Among the Indians of 
Brazil at the mouth of the Amazon, when a man wishes to 
increase the size of his generative organ, he strikes it with 
the fruit of a white aquatic plant called an anznga, which 
grows luxuriantly on the banks of the river. The fruit, 
which is inedible, resembles a banana, and is clearly chosen 
for this purpose on account of its shape. The ceremony 
should be performed three days before or after the new 
moon.’ In the county of Bekes, in Hungary, barren women 
are fertilized by being struck with a stick which has first 
been used to separate pairing dogs. Here a fertilizing virtue 


I D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabismus (St. Petersburg, 1856), 


Superstitions de la tribu Bélep,” Les 
Missions Catholique, xii. (1880) p. 


Me aay 

? On the positive benefits supposed 
in certain cases to flow from a beating 
compare S. Reinach, ‘‘ La flagellation 
rituelle,” Cultes, Mythes et Religions, 
i. (Paris, 1905) pp. 180 sgg.; E. S. 
Hartland, Primitive Paternity (Lon- 
don, 1909-1910), i. 102 59g. 

3 Ch. Keysser, ‘‘Aus dem Leben 
der Kaileute,” in R. Neuhauss’s Deutsch 
Neu-Guinea, iii. (Berlin, 1911) p. 124. 

4 Father Lambert, ‘‘ Mceurs et 


2735; id., Mæurs et Superstitions des 
Néo-Calédoniens (Nouméa, 1900), p. 
218, 


5 F. J. de Santa-Anna Nery, Folk- 
lore Brésilien (Paris, 1889), p. 253. 


6 R. Temesviry, Volksbraduche und 
Aberglauben in der Geburtshilfe und 
der Pflege des Neugeborenen in Ungarn 
(Leipsic, 1900), p. 8. Compare E. S. 
Hartland, Primitive Paternity (London, 
1909—1910), i. 106. 
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is clearly supposed to be inherent in the stick and to be 
conveyed by contact to the women. The Toradjas of Central 
Celebes think that the plant Dracaena terminalis has a 
strong soul, because when it is lopped, it soon grows up 
again. Hence when a man is ill, his friends will sometimes 
beat him on the crown of the head with Dracaena leaves in 
order to strengthen his weak soul with the strong soul of the 
plant? At Mowat in British New Guinea small boys are 
beaten lightly with sticks during December “to make them 
grow strong and hardy.” ? 

Among the Arabs of Morocco the Great Feast, which is 
the annual sacrificial festival of Mohammedan peoples, is the 
occasion when men go about beating people with the kindly 
intention of healing or preventing sickness and benefiting 
the sufferers generally. In some tribes the operator is 
muffled in the bloody skins of sacrificed sheep, and he strikes 
everybody within reach of him with a flap of the skin or a 
foot of the sheep which dangles loose from his arm; sick 
people present themselves to him in order to receive the 
health-giving blows, and mothers bring their little children 
to him for the same purpose. ` Anybody whom he hits on 
the head will be free from headache. Nor does he confine 
his attention to people; he goes about striking the tents 
also, in order that they too may receive their share of the 
blessed influence (baraka) that radiates like sunshine from a 
bloody sheepskin. From the costume which he wears the 
masker is known as the “Lion with Sheepskins”; and he 
himself participates in the blessings which he diffuses so 
liberally around him. Hence in at least one tribe he is 
generally a person who suffers from some illness, because he 
expects to be healed by the magic virtue or holiness of the 
bloody skins.’ Similarly, as we shall see presently, in 
ancient Mexico the men who masqueraded in the skins of 
the human victims were commonly persons who suffered 


1 A. C. Kruyt, “ Het koppensnellen 2 E, Beardmore, “The Natives of 
der Toradja’s van Midden-Celebes, en Mowat, Daudai, New Guinea,” Jour- 
zijne beteekenis,” Verslagen en Mede- nal of the Anthropological Institute, 
.deelingen der Koninklijke Akademie xix. (1890) p. 464. 
van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letter- 3 E. Westermarck, ‘The Popular 
kunde, iv. Reeks, iii. (Amsterdam, Ritual of the Great Feast in Morocco,” 
1899) p. 199. Folk-lore, xxii. (1911) pp. 163-165. 
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from skin disease, because they thought that the bleeding 
skin of a man who had been killed in the character of a god 
must surely possess a sovereign virtue for the healing of 
disease." In Morocco the skin-clad mummer sometimes 
operates with sticks instead of a flap of the skin, and some- 
times the skins in which he is muffled are those of goats 
instead of sheep, but in all cases the effect, or at least the 
intention, is probably the same.” 

In some parts of Eastern and Central Europe a similar 
custom is very commonly observed in spring. On the first 
of March the Albanians strike men and beast with cornel 
branches, believing that this is very good for their health.® 
In March the Greek peasants of Cos switch their cattle, 
saying, “It is March, and up with your tail!” They think 
that the ceremony benefits the animals, and brings good 
luck. It is never observed at any other time of the year.‘ 
In some parts of Mecklenburg it is customary to beat the 
cattle before sunrise on the morning of Good Friday with 
rods of buckthorn, which are afterwards concealed in some 
secret place where neither sun nor moon can shine on them. 
The belief is that though the blows light upon the animals, 
the pain of them is felt by the witches who are riding the 
beasts.” In the neighbourhood of Iserlohn, in Westphalia, 
the herdsman rises at peep of dawn on May morning, climbs 
a hill, and cuts down the young rowan-tree which is the first 
to catch the beams of the rising sun. With this he returns 
to the farm-yard. The heifer which the farmer desires to 
“quicken” is then led to the dunghill, and the herdsman 
strikes it over the hind-quarters, the haunches, and the 
udders with a branch of the rowan-tree, saying, 

“ Quick, quick, quick / 
Bring milk into the dugs. 


The sap is in the birches. 
The heifer receives a name. 


a ee i ee 

4 W. H. D. Rouse, ‘‘ Folk-lore from 
the Southern Sporades,” Folk-lore, x. 
(1899) p. 179. 


1 See below, pp. 298, 302, 304. 

2 E. Westermarck, of. cit. pp. 165 
sg., 170, 178. The purificatory 
character of the rite is duly recognised 
by Dr. Westermarck (of. cit. p. 178). 

3 J. G. v. Hahn, A lbanesische Studien 


(Jena, 1854), i. 155. 


6 K. Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und 
Gebräuche aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 


1879-1880), ii. p. 258, § 1348. 
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“ Quick, quick, quick / 
Bring milk into the dugs. 
The sap comes in the beeches, 
The leaf comes on the oak. 


“ Quick, quick, quick / 
Bring milk into the dugs. 
In the name of the sainted Greta, 
Gold-flower shall be thy name,” 


and so on! The intention of the ceremony appears to be 

to make sure that the heifer shall in due time yield a 
plentiful supply of milk; and this is perhaps supposed to 

be brought about by driving away the witches, who are 
particularly apt, as we have seen,” to rob the cows of their 

milk on the morning of May Day. Certainly in the north- The 

east of Scotland pieces of rowan-tree and woodbine used to 19Wan-tree 


as a pro- 


be placed over the doors of the byres on May Day to keep tection 

wie: ain | ti Trl qd oF against 
the witches from the cows ; sometimes a single rod of rowan, wteheraft. 
covered with notches, was found to answer the purpose. 
An even more effectual guard against witchcraft was to tie 
a small cross of rowan-wood by a scarlet thread to each 
beast’s tail; hence people said, 

“ Rawn-tree in red-threed 
Pits the witches © their speed” 3 


In Germany also the rowan-tree is a protection against 
witchcraft ;* and Norwegian sailors and fishermen carry a 
piece of it in their boats for good luck. Thus the benefit 
to young cows of beating them with rowan appears to be 
not so much the positive one of pouring milk into their 
udders, as merely the negative one of averting evil influence ; 
and the same may perhaps be said of most of the beatings 
with which we are here concerned. 


1J. F. L. Woeste, Volksiüberlie- 3 Rev. W. Gregor, Notes on the 
Jerungen in der Grafschaft Mark Folk-lore of the North-east of Scotland 
(Iserlohn, 1848), pp. 25 s7. ; A. Kuhn, (London, 1881), p. 188. 
Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des 4 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
Cottertranks® (Gütersloh, 1886), pp. aberglaube? (Berlin, 1869), p. 106, 
161 sgg. The ceremony takes its § 145. 
name of ‘* quickening ” from Quzeke or 5 J. F. L. Wocste, Volhsiiberlie- 
Quickenbaum, a German name for the /ferungen in der Grafschaft Mark 
rowan-tree. Quicken-tree is also an (Iserlohn, 1848), p. 26. Compare 
English name for the rowan. A. Kuhn, Die Herabhunft des Feuers 
2 The Magic Art and the Evolution und des Göttertranks? (Gütersloh, 1886), 
of Kings, ii. 52 sgg. p. 179. 
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On Good Friday and the two previous days people in 
Croatia and Slavonia take rods with them to church, and 
when the service is over they beat each other “fresh and 
healthy.”* In some parts of Russia people returning from 
the church on Palm Sunday beat the children and servants 
who have stayed at home with palm branches, saying, “ Sick- 
ness into the forest, health into the bones”? A similar 
custom is widely known under the name of Schmeckostern or 
“ Easter Smacks” in some parts of Germany and Austria. 
The regions in which the practice prevails are for the most 
part districts in which the people either are or once were 
predominantly of Slavonic blood, such as East and West 
Prussia, Voigtland, Silesia, Bohemia, and Moravia. While 
the German population call the custom Schmeckostern, the 
Slavonic inhabitants give it, according to their particular 
language or dialect, a variety of names which signify to beat 
or scourge. It is usually observed on Easter Monday, less 
frequently on Easter Saturday or Easter Sunday. Troops 
of boys or lads go from house to house on the morning of 
Easter Monday beating every girl or woman whom they 
meet; they even make their way into the bedrooms, and if 
they find any girls or women still abed, they compel them 
with blows to get up. Even grown-up men indulge them- 
selves in the pastime of going to the houses of friends and 
relations to inflict the “ Easter Smacks.” In some places, 
for example in the Leobschiitz district of Silesia, the boys 
and men further claim and exercise the right of drenching 
all the girls and women with water on Easter Monday ; and 
for this purpose they generally go about armed with squirts, 
which are not always charged with eau de Cologne. Next 
day, Easter Tuesday, the women have the right to retaliate 
on the men; however, they do not as a rule go about the 
streets but confine their operations to their own houses, 
beating and chasing from their beds any lads or men they 
can find lying inthem. Children are less discriminating in 
their “ Easter Smacks,” which they bestow impartially on 
parents and relations, friends and strangers, without observing 
the subtle distinction of sex. In many places it is only 


1 F, S. Krauss, Avoatten und 2 W. Mannhardt, Bawmbultus, p. 
Slavonien (Vienna, 1889), p. 108. 257- 
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the women who are privileged to receive the smacks. The 
instrument with which the beating is administered is in some 
districts, such as Lithuania, Samland, and Neumark, a twig 
or branch of birch on which the fresh green leaves have just 
sprouted. If the birch-trees have not budded in time, it is 
customary to keep the rods in pickle for days or even weeks, 
nursing them tenderly in warm water; and if that measure 
also fails, they are heated in the stove-pipe. But more 
commonly the instrument of torture is a branch of willow 
with catkins on it, which has also been nursed in warm water 
or the chimney so as to be ripe for execution on Easter 
Monday. A number of these birch or willow twigs are 
usually tied together into a switch, and ornamented with 
motley ribbons and pieces of silk paper, so that they present 
the appearance of a nosegay ; indeed, in northern Bohemia 
spring flowers form part of the decoration. In some places, 
particularly in Silesia and Moravia, pieces of licorice root are 
substituted for willow twigs; or again in the vine-growing 
districts of Bohemia vine-branches are used for the same 
purpose. Sometimes a scourge made of leather straps of 
various colours takes the place of a green bough. The 
blows are commonly inflicted on the hands and feet; and 
in some places, particularly in Bohemia, the victims are 
expected to reward their tormentors with a present of red 
Easter eggs ; nay sometimes a woman is bound to give an 
egg for every blow she receives. In the afternoon the lads 
carry their eggs to high ground and let them roll down the 
slope ; he whose egg reaches the bottom first, wins all the 
rest. The beating is supposed to bring good luck to the 
beaten, or to warrant them against flies and vermin during 
the summer, or to save them from pains in their back 
throughout the whole year. At Gilgenburg in Masuren the 
rods or bundles of twigs are afterwards laid by and used to 
drive the cattle out to pasture for the first time after their 
winter confinement. 


1 Th. Vernaleken, Mythen und Peter, Volksthiimliches aus Öster- 
Bräuche des Volkes in Österreich  reichisch-Schlesien (Troppau, 1865- 
(Vienna, 1859), pp. 300 sg.; O. 1867), ii. 285; J. A. E. Köhler, Volks- 
Freiherr von Reinsberg - Düringsfeld, rauch, Aberglauben, Sagen und andre 
Fest-Kalender aus Böhmen (Prague, alte Überlieferungen im Voigtlande 
preface dated 1861), pp. 163-167; A. (Leipsic, 1867), pp. 173 sg.; M. 
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In some parts of Germany and Austria a custom like 
that of “Easter Smacks” is observed at the Christmas 
holidays, especially on Holy Innocents’ Day, the twenty- 
eighth of December. Young men and women beat each 
other mutually, but on different days, with branches of 
fresh green, whether birch, willow, or fir. Thus, for 
example, among the Germans of western Bohemia it is 
customary on St. Barbara’s Day (the fourth of December) 
to cut twigs or branches of birch and to steep them in 
water in order that they may put out leaves or buds. They 
are afterwards used by each sex to beat the other on 
subsequent days of the Christmas holidays. In some 
villages branches of willow or cherry-trees or rosemary are 
employed for the same purpose. With these green boughs, 
sometimes tied in bundles with red or green ribbons, the 
young men go about beating the young women on the 
morning of St. Stephen’s Day (the twenty-sixth of Decem- 
ber) and also on Holy Innocents’ Day (the twenty-eighth of 
December). The beating is inflicted on the hands, feet, and 
face; and in Neugramatin it is said that she who is not thus 
beaten with fresh green will not herself be fresh and green. 
As the blows descend, the young men recite verses importing 
that the beating is administered as a compliment and in 
order to benefit the health of the victim. For the service 


Toeppen, Adberglauben aus Masuren? 
(Danzig, 1867), pp. 69 sg.; A. Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Volksaberglaube? (Ber- 
lin, 1869), p. 70, § 83; W. Mann- 
hardt, Der Baumkultus (Berlin, 1875), 
pp. 258-263; W. Müller, Berträge 
zur Volkskunde der Deutschen in 
Mähren (Vienna and Olmiitz, 1893), 
pps 322; 997 Urner. Tetzner, 
«Die Tschechen und Méahrer in 
Schlesien,” Globus, lxxviii. (1900) p. 
340; P. Drechsler, Siżłe, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 
1903—1906), pp. 100 sg.; Alois John, 
Sitte, Brauche und Volksglaube im 
deutschen Westböhmen (Prague, 1905), 
pp. 67 sg. Mannhardt’s whole dis- 
cussion of what he calls ‘‘the Blow 
with the Rod of Life” (‘* Der Schlag 
mit der Lebensrute”) deserves to be 
studied. See his Laumkultus, pp. 


251-303 ; and compare his treatment 
of the same theme, ‘‘ Der Schlag mit 
dem Februum,” <Atythologische For- 
schungen (Strasburg, 1884), pp. 113- 
153. Thecustom of ‘‘ Easter Smacks” 
can be traced back to the twelfth 
century, when the practice was for 
women to beat their husbands on 
Easter Monday and for husbands to 
retaliate on their wives on Easter 
Tuesday. See J. Belethus, Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum, cap. 120, ap- 
pended to G. Durandus’s Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum (Lyons, 1584), 
p. 546 recto: “Notandum guogue est 
in plerisque regionibus secundo die post 
Pascha mulieres maritos suos verberare, 
ac vicissim viros eas tertio die quemad- 
modum licebat servis in Decembri 
dominos suos impune accusare.” 
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which they thus render the damsels they are rewarded by 
them with cakes, brandy, or money. Early in the morning 
of New Year’s Day the lasses pay off the lads in the same 
kind A similar custom is also observed in central and 
south-west Germany, especially in Voigtland. Thus in 
Voigtland and the whole of the Saxon Erz-gebirge the lads 
beat the lasses and women on the second day of the Christ- 
mas holidays with something green, such as rosemary or 
juniper ; and if possible the beating is inflicted on the women 
as they lie in bed. As they beat them, the lads say 


“ Fresh and green! Pretty and fine / 
Gingerbread and brandy-wine /” 


The last words refer to the present of gingerbread and brandy 
which the lads expect to receive from the lasses for the 
trouble of thrashing them. Next day the lasses and women 
retaliate on the lads and men.” In Thüringen on Holy 
Innocents’ Day (the twenty-eighth of December) children 
armed with rods and green boughs go about the streets 
beating passers-by and demanding a present in return ; they 
even make their way into the houses and beat the maid- 
servants. In Orlagau the custom is called “whipping with 
fresh green.” On the second day of the Christmas holidays 
the girls go to their parents, godparents, relations, and 
friends, and beat them with fresh green branches of fir ; next 
day the boys and lads do the same. The words spoken 
while the beating is being administered are “Good morning ! 
fresh green! Long life! You must give us a_ bright 
thaler,”’ and so on? 

In these European customs the intention of beating 
persons, especially of the other sex, with fresh green leaves 
appears unquestionably to be the beneficent one of renewing 


1 Alois John, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube im deutschen Westbohmen 
(Prague, 1905), pp. 5, 23 sg., 25, 28. 
Compare Th. Vernaleken, Mythen und 


kultus, pp. 264 sq. 


3 August Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten 


und Gebräuche aus Thiiringen (Vienna, 


Bräuche des Volkes in Österreich 1878), pp. 181 sg.; W. Mannhardt, 
(Vienna, 1859), pp. 301 sg. Baumkultus, p. 265. Compare G. 
2 J. A. E. Kohler, Volhsbrauch, Aber- Bilfinger, Unterschungen tiber die 


glauben, Sagen und andre alte Über- 
lieferungen im Voigtlande (Leipsic, 
1867), p. 174; W. Mannhardt, Baum- 


Zeitrechnung der alten Germanen, ii., 
Das Germanische Julfest (Stuttgart, 
1901), pp. 85 sg. 
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their life and vigour, whether the purpose is supposed to be 
accomplished directly and positively by imparting the vital 
energy of the fresh green to the persons, or negatively and 
indirectly by dispelling any injurious influences, such as the 
machinations of witches and demons, by which the persons 
may be supposed to be beset. The application of the blows 
by the one sex to the other, especially by young men to 
young women, suggests that the beating is or was originally 
intended above all to stimulate the reproductive powers of 
the men or women who received it; and the pains taken 
to ensure that the branches with which the strokes are 
given should have budded or blossomed out just before their 
services are wanted speak strongly in favour of the view that 
in these customs we have a deliberate attempt to transfuse a 
store of vital energy from the vegetable to the animal world. 

These analogies, accordingly, support the interpretation 
which, following my predecessors W. Mannhardt and Mr. 
W. R. Paton, I have given of the beating inflicted on the 
human victims at the Greek harvest festival of the Thargelia. 
That beating, being administered to the generative organs of 
the victims by fresh green plants and branches, is most 
naturally explained as a charm to increase the reproductive 
energies of the men or women either by communicating to 
them the fruitfulness of the plants and branches, or by ridding 
them of maleficent influences ; and this interpretation is con- 
firmed by the observation that the two victims represented 
the two sexes, one of them standing for the men in general 
and the other for the women. The season of the year when 
the ceremony was performed, namely the time of the corn 
harvest, tallies well with the theory that the rite had an 
agricultural significance. Further, that it was above all 
intended to fertilize the fig-trees is strongly suggested by the 
strings of black and white figs which were hung round the 
necks of the victims, as well as by the blows which were 
given their genital organs with the branches of a wild fig- 
tree; since this procedure closely resembles the procedure 
which ancient and modern husbandmen in Greek lands have 
regularly resorted to for the purpose of actually fertilizing 
their fig-trees. When we remember what an important 
part the artificial fertilization of the date palm-tree appears 
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to have played of old not only in the husbandry but in the 
religion of Mesopotamia, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the artificial fertilization of the fig-tree may in like 
manner have vindicated for itself a place in the solemn 
ritual of Greek religion. 

If these considerations are just, we must apparently 
conclude that while the human victims at the Thargelia 
certainly appear in later classical times to have figured 
chiefly as public scapegoats, who carried away with them 
the sins, misfortunes, and sorrows of the whole people, at an 
earlier time they may have been looked on as embodiments 
of vegetation, perhaps of the corn but particularly of the fig- 
trees; and that the beating which they received and the 
death which they died were intended primarily to brace and 
refresh the powers of vegetation then beginning to droop 
and languish under the torrid heat of the Greek summer. 

The view here taken of the Greek scapegoat, if it is correct, 
obviates an objection which might otherwise be brought 
against the main argument of this book. To the theory 
that the priest of Aricia was slain as a representative of the 
spirit of the grove, it might have been objected that such a 
custom has no analogy in classical antiquity. But reasons 
have now been given for believing that the human being 
periodically and occasionally slain by the Asiatic Greeks was 
regularly treated as an embodiment of a divinity of vegetation. 
Probably the persons whom the Athenians kept to be sacri- 
ficed were similarly treated as divine. That they were 
social outcasts did not matter. On the primitive view a 
man is not chosen to be the mouth-piece or embodiment of 
a god on account of his high moral qualities or social rank. 
The divine afflatus descends equally on the good and the 
bad, the lofty and the lowly. If then the civilized Greeks 


with which the artificial fertilization of 
the palm-tree by a mythical winged 
figure is represented on Assyrian 


| The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 24 sg. It is highly 
significant that the heathen of Harran 


celebrated the marriage festival of all 
the gods and goddesses in the very 
month (March) in which the artificial 
fertilization of the date-palm was 
effected (D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier 
und der Ssabismus, St. Petersburg, 
1856, ii. 36, 251). The frequency 
PRIVI 


monuments furnishes strong evidence 
of the religious and economic import- 
ance of the ceremony. 


2 The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 40 sgg., ii. 376 
sgg. 
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of Asia and Athens habitually sacrificed men whom they 
regarded as incarnate gods, there can be no inherent im- 
probability in the supposition that at the dawn of history 
a similar custom was observed by the semi-barbarous Latins 
in the Arician Grove. 


CHAPIT E Rey IT 
KILLING THE GOD IN MEXICO 


By no people does the custom of sacrificing the human 
representative of a god appear to have been observed so 
commonly and with so much solemnity as by the Aztecs of 
ancient Mexico. With the ritual of these remarkable 
sacrifices we are well acquainted, for it has been fully 
described by the Spaniards who conquered Mexico in the 
sixteenth century, and whose curiosity was naturally excited 
by the discovery in this distant region of a barbarous and 
cruel religion which presented many curious points of 
analogy to the doctrine and ritual of their own church. 
“They took a captive,” says the Jesuit Acosta, “such as 
they thought good ; and afore they did sacrifice him unto 
their idols, they gave him the name of the idol, to whom he 
should be sacrificed, and apparelled him with the same 
ornaments like their idol, saying, that he did represent the 
same idol. And during the time that this representation 
lasted, which was for a year in some feasts, in others six 
months, and in others less, they reverenced and worshipped 
him in the same manner as the proper idol; and in the 
meantime he did eat, drink, and was merry. When he 
went through the streets, the people came forth to worship 
him, and every one brought him an alms, with children and 
sick folks, that he might cure them, and bless them, suffering 
him to do all things at his pleasure, only he was accompanied 
with ten or twelve men lest he should fly. And he (to the 
end he might be reverenced as he passed) sometimes sounded 
upon a small flute, that the people might prepare to worship 
him. The feast being come, and he grown fat, they killed 
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him, opened him, and ate him, making a solemn sacrifice of 
him.” ? 

This general description of the custom may now be 
illustrated by particular examples. Thus at the festival 
called Toxcatl, the greatest festival of the Mexican year, a 
young man was annually sacrificed in the character of 
Tezcatlipoca, “ the god of gods,” after having been maintained 
and worshipped as that great deity‘in person for a whole 
year. According to the old Franciscan monk Sahagun, our 
best authority on the Aztec religion, the sacrifice of the human 
god fell at Easter or a few days later, so that, if he is right, 
it would correspond in date as well as in character to the 
Christian festival of the death and resurrection of the 
Redeemer.” More exactly he tells us that the sacrifice took 
place on the first day of the fifth Aztec month, which 
according to him began on the twenty-third or twenty- 
seventh day of April? | However, according to other 
Spanish authorities of the sixteenth century the festival 
lasted from the ninth to the nineteenth day of May, and 
the sacrifice of the human victim in the character of the 


1 J. de Acosta, Zhe Natural and 
Moral History of the Jndtes (London, 
Hakluyt Society, 1880), ii. 323. I 
have modernized the spelling of the 
old English translator, whose version 
was originally published in 1604. 
Acosta resided both in Peru and 
Mexico, and published his work at 
Seville in 1590. It was reprinted in a 
convenient form at Madrid in 1894. 
Compare A. de Herrera, General His- 
tory of the Vast Continent and Islands 
of America, translated by Captain 
John Stevens (London, 1725-1726), 
iii. 207 sg. 

2 B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale 
des Choses de la Nouvelle - Espagne, 
traduite par D. Jourdanet et R, 
Siméon (Paris, 1880), pp. 61 sq.: 
‘t On appelait le cinguiéme mot tox- 
catl Au premier jour on faisait une 
grande fête en Phonneur du dieu appelé 
Titlacauan, autrement dit Tezcatlipoca, 
que lon croyait ĉtre le dieu des dieux. 
C'était en son honneur que Pon tuatt, le 
jour de sa fête, un jeune homme choisi. 

. Cette fête était la principale de 


toutes, comme qui dirait la Péque, et, 
en réalité, elle se célébrait aux en- 
virons de la Pique de résurrection, ou 
quelques jours après.” Compare J. 
de Torquemada, Afonarguia Indiana, 
lib. x. cap. 14, vol. ii. p. 256 (Madrid, 
1723). As to Tezcatlipoca, the greatest 
of the Mexican gods, see J. G. Müller, 
Geschichte der amerikanischen Ur- 
religionen (Bale, 1867), pp. 613 $94. ; 
H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of 
the Pacific States (London, 1875- 
1876), ili, 199 sgg., 237 sgg.; E. 
Seler, Altmexthanische Studien, ii. 
(Berlin, 1899) pp. 125 sgg. ( Veroffent- 
lichungen aus dem koniglichen Museum 
fiir Völkerkunde, vol. vi. Heft 2/4). 


3 On the twenty-third of April ac- 
cording to the Spanish text of Saha- 
gun’s work as translated in French by 
D. Jourdanet and R. Simeon (p. 52) ; 
the twenty-seventh of April according 
to the Aztec text of Sahagun’s work 
as translated into German by Professor 
E. Seler (Alimexthantsche Studten, ii. 


194). 
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god was performed on the last of these days.’ An eminent 
modern authority, Professor E. Seler, is of opinion that the 
festival originally celebrated the beginning of the year, and 
that it fell on the day when the sun on his passage north- 
ward to the tropic of Cancer stood in the zenith over the 
city of Mexico, which in the early part of the sixteenth 
century would be the ninth or tenth day of May (old style) 
or the nineteenth or twentieth day of May (new style)? 
Whatever the exact date of the celebration may have been, 
we are told that the “feast was not made to any other end, 
but to demand rain, in the same manner that we solemnize 
the Rogations ; and this feast was always in May, which is 
the time that they have most need of rain in those countries.” ° 

At this festival the great god died in the person of one 
human representative and came to life again in the person 
of another, who was destined to enjoy the fatal honour of 
divinity for a year and to perish, like all his predecessors, at 
the end of it. The young man singled out for this high dignity 
was carefully chosen from among the captives on the ground 
of his personal beauty. He had to be of unblemished body, 
slim as a reed and straight as a pillar, neither too tall nor 
too short. If through high living he grew too fat, he was 
obliged to reduce himself by drinking salt water. And in 
order that he might behave in his lofty station with 
becoming grace and dignity he was carefully trained to 
comport himself like a gentleman of the first quality, to 
speak correctly and elegantly, to play the flute, to smoke 


1 J. de Acosta, Natural and Moral 
History of the Indies (Hakluyt Society, 
London, 188c}, ii. 378, 380; Diego 
Duran, Vistoria de las Indias de 
Nueva España (Mexico, 1867-1880), 
li, 99, 101 ; Manuscrit Ramirez, His- 
toire de l’Origine des Indiens qui 
habitent la Nouvelle Espagne selon 
leurs traditions, publié par D. Charnay 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 159, 160 sg. Ac- 
cording to Clavigero, the fifth Mexican 
month, in which the sacrifice of the 
human representative of Tezcatlipoca 
took place, began on the 17th of May 
(History of Mexico, translated by C. 
Cullen, London, 1807, i. 299); but 
this must be an error. 


2 E. Seler, Altinexihanische Studien, 
ii. (Berlin, 1899) pp. 117 note,! 121- 
125, 153 sg., 166 sg. (Veréffent- 
lichungen aus dem königlichen Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde, vol. vi. Heft 2/4). 


ime de. Acostam op. da o 3505 
Diego Duran, of. cit. ii. 101 3 Manu- 
scrit Ramirez, Histoire de [Origine 
des Indiens qui habitent la Nouvelle 
Espagne selon leurs traditions, publié 
par D. Charnay (Paris, 1903), p. 160; 
J. de Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, 
lib. x. cap. 14, vol. ii. p. 257 (Madrid, 
1723). Ihave modernized the spelling 
of Acosta’s old translator (Edward 
Grimston). 
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cigars and to snuff at flowers with a dandified air. He was 
honourably lodged in the temple where the nobles waited on 
him and paid him homage, bringing him meat and serving 
like a prince. The king himself saw to it that he was 
apparelled in gorgeous attire, “for already he esteemed him 
as a god.” Eagle down was gummed to his head and white 
cock’s feathers were stuck in his hair, which drooped to his 
girdle. A wreath of flowers like roasted maize crowned 
his brows, and a garland of the same flowers passed over 
his shoulders and under his arm-pits. Golden ornaments 
hung from his nose, golden armlets adorned his arms, 
golden bells jingled on his legs at every step he took; 
earrings of turquoise dangled from his ears, bracelets 
of turquoise bedecked his wrists; necklaces of shells 
encircled his neck and depended on his breast; he wore 
a mantle of network, and round his middle a rich waist- 
cloth. When this bejewelled exquisite lounged through the 
streets playing on his flute, puffing at a cigar, and smell- 
ing at a nosegay, the people whom he met threw them- 
selves on the earth before him and prayed to him with 
sighs and tears, taking up the dust in their hands and 
putting it in their mouths in token of the deepest humilia- 
tion and subjection. Women came forth with children in 
their arms and presented them to him, saluting him as a 
god. For “he passed for our Lord God; the people 
acknowledged him as the Lord.” AH who thus worshipped 
him on his passage he saluted gravely and courteously. 
Lest he should flee, he was everywhere attended by a guard of 
eight pages in the royal livery, four of them with shaven crowns 
like the palace-slaves, and four of them with the flowing 
locks of warriors ; and if he contrived to escape, the captain 
of the guard had to take his place as the representative of 
the god and to die in his stead. Twenty days before he 
was to die, his costume was changed, and four damsels, 
delicately nurtured and bearing the names of four goddesses 
—the Goddess of Flowers, the Goddess of the Young Maize, 
the Goddess “Our Mother among the Water,” and the 
Goddess of Salt—were given him to be his brides, and with 
them he consorted. During the last five days divine 
honours were showered on the destined victim. The king 
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remained in his palace while the whole court went after the 
human god. Solemn banquets and dances followed each 
other in regular succession and at appointed places.. On 
the last day the young man, attended by his wives and 
pages, embarked in a canoe covered with a royal canopy 
and was ferried across the lake to a spot where a little hill 
rose from the edge of the water. It was called the Moun- 
tain of Parting, because here his wives bade him a last 
farewell. Then, accompanied only by his pages, be repaired 
to a small and lonely temple by the wayside. Like the 
Mexican temples in general, it was built in the form of a 
pyramid ; and as the young man ascended the stairs he 
broke at every step one of the flutes on which he had 
played in the days of his glory. On reaching the summit 
he was seized and held down by the priests on his back 
upon a block of stone, while one of them cut open his breast, 
thrust his hand into the wound, and wrenching out his 
heart held it up in sacrifice to the sun. The body of the 
dead god was not, like the bodies of common victims, sent 
rolling down the steps of the temple, but was carried down 
to the foot, where the head was cut off and spitted on a pike. 
Such was the regular end of the man who personated the 
greatest god of the Mexican pantheon.’ 

But he was not the only man who played the part of a 


1 B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale 
des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
traduite par D. Jourdanet, et R. Siméon 
(Paris, 1880), pp. 61 sg., 96-99, 103 ; 
E. Seler, Altmexthkanische Studien, ii. 
(Berlin, 1899), pp. 116-165, 194-209 
(the latter passage contains the Aztec 
text of Sahagun’s account with a 
German translation); J. de Acosta, 
The Natural and Moral History of the 
Indies (Hakluyt Society, London, 
1880), pp. 350 sg.3; Manuscrit 
Ramirez, Histoire de COrigine des 
Indiens gui habitent la Nouvelle 
Espagne selon leurs traditions, publié 
par D. Charnay (Paris, 1903), pp. 157 
599., 180 sg.; Dicgo Duran, Historia 
de las Indias de Nueva España (Mexico, 
1867-1880), ii. 98-105; J. de Torque- 
mada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. x. cap. 
14, vol. ii. pp. 256 sgg. (Madrid, 
1723); F. S. Clavigero, History of 


Mexico, translated by Charles Cullen, 
Second Edition (London, 1807), i. 
300; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire 
des Nations civilisées du Mexigue et 
de Ll’ Amérique-Centrale (Paris, 1857— 
1859). iii. 510-512; H. H. Bancroft, 
The Native Races of the Pacific States 
(London, 1875-1876), iii. 319 sg. 
According to Torquemada the flesh 
of the human victim was eaten by the 
elders ‘‘as a sacred and divine flesh ” ; 
but this is not mentioned by the other 
authorities of the sixteenth century 
cited above. Elsewhere (Spzrtts of 
the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 92 sq.) 
I cited this cannibal banquet as an 
example of a sacramental communion 
with the deity ; but the silence of most 
early writers on the point makes it 
doubtful whether the custom has been 
correctly reported by Torquemada and 
latcr writers. 
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god and was sacrificcd as such in thc month of May. The 
great god Vitzilopochtli or Huitzilopochtli was also wor- 
shipped at the same season. An image of him was made 
out of dough in human shape, arrayed in all the ornaments 
of the dcity, and set up in his temple. But the god had 
also his living representative in the person of a young man, 
who, like thc human representative of Tezcatlipoca, pcr- 
sonated the divinity for a whole year and was sacrificed at 
the end. In the month of May it was the duty of the 
divine man, destined so soon to die, to lead the dances 
which formed a conspicuous feature of the festivities. 
Courtiers and warriors, old and young, danced in winding 
figures, holding each other by the hand; and with them 
danced young women, who had taken a vow to dance with 
roasted maize. On their heads these damsels wore crowns 
of roasted maize; festoons of maize hung from their shoulders 
and crossed on their breasts ; their faces were painted, and 
their arms and legs were covered with red feathers. Dancing 
in this attire the damsels were said to hold the god Vitzilo- 
pochtli in their arms ; but they conducted themselvcs with 
the utmost gravity and decorum. If any man so far forgot 
himself as to toy with one of the maidens, the elder warriors 
dealt with him promptly and severely, reproaching him for 
the sacrilege of which he had been guilty. Sahagun compares 
these May dances to the dances of peasant men and women 
in old Castile, and the crowns of maize worn by the girls he 
compares to the garlands of flowers worn by rustic Castilian 
maidens in the month of May. So they danced till night- 
fall. Next morning they danced again, and in the course 
of the day the man who represented the god Vitzilopochtli 
was put to death. He had the privilege of choosing the 
hour when he was to die. When the fatal moment drew 
near, they clothed him in a curious dress of paper painted 
all over with black circles ; on his head they clapped a paper 
mitre deckcd with eagle fcathers and nodding plumcs, among 
which was fastened a blood-stained obsidian knife. Thus 
attircd, with golden bells jingling at his ankles, he lcd the 
dance at all the balls of the festival, and thus attired he went 
to his dcath. The priests seized him, stretched him out, 
gripped him tight, cut out his heart, and held it up to the 
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sun. His head was severed from the trunk and spiked 
beside the head of the othcr human god, who had been 
sacrificed not long bcfore.’ 

In Cholula, a wealthy trading city of Mexico, thc 
merchants worshipped a god named Quctzalcoatl. His 
image, set upon a richly decorated altar or pedestal in a 
spacious temple, had the body of a man but the head of a 
bird, with a red beak surmounted by a crest, the face 
dyed yellow, with a black band running from the cycs to 
below the beak, and the tongue lolling out. On its head 
was a paper mitre painted black, white, and red ; on its 
neck a large golden jewel in the shape of butterfly wings ; 
about its body a feather mantle, black, red, and white ; 
golden socks and golden sandals encased its legs and feet. 
In the right hand the image wielded a wooden instrument 
like a sickle, and in the left a buckler covered with the 
black and whitc plumage of sea-birds.* The festival of this 
god was celebrated on the third day of Fcbruary. Forty 
days before the festival “the merchants bought a slave well 
proportioned, without any fault or blemish, either of sick- 
ness or of hurt, whom they did attire with the ornaments of 
the idol, that he might represent it forty days. Before his 
clothing they did cleanse him, washing him twice in a lake, 
which they called the lake of the gods ; and being purified, 
they attired him like the idol. During these forty days, he 


was much respected for his sake whom he represcnted. By 
1 B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale Moral History of the Indies (Hakluyt 
des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, Society, London, 1880), ii. 321; 


traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Siméon 
(Paris, 1880), pp. 99-104; E. Seler, 
Altmexikanische Studien, ii. (Berlin, 
1899) pp. 159-165, 202-209; F. S. 
Clavigero, History of Mexico, translated 
by Ch. Cullen, Second Edition (London, 
1807), i, 301-303; Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, Histoire des Nations civilisées 
du Mexique et de 0 Amérique-Centrale, 
iii. 512-516; H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Races of the Pacific States, ii. 
321-324. As to the dances of the 
maidens wearing garlands of maize, 
see also J. de Acosta, Natural and 
Moral History of the Indies (London, 
1880), ii. 380. 

2 J. de Acosta, The Natural and 


Diego Duran, Historia de las Indias 
de Nueva Espanta (Mexico, 1867—1880), 
ii. 118-120; Manuscrit Ramirez, His- 
toire de [Origine des Indiens gui 
habiteni la Nouvelle Espagne selon leurs 
traditions, publié par D. Charnay 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 182 sg. Acosta’s 
description of the idol is abridged. 
As to the Mexican god Quetzalcoatl, 
worshipped especially by the people of 
Cholula, see J. G. Müller, Geschichte 
der amerikanischen  Urreligtonen 
(Bale, 1867); pp: 577 <¢7-; a HE 
Bancroft, The Native Races of the 
Pacific States (London, 1875-1876), 
iii. 248 sgg. 
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night they did imprison him (as hath been said) lest he 
should fly, and in the morning they took him out of prison, 
setting him upon an eminent place, where they served him, 
giving him exquisite meats to eat. After he had eaten, they 
put a chain of flowers about his neck, and many nosegays 
in his hands. He had a well-appointed guard, with much 
people to accompany him. When he went through the city, 
he went dancing and singing through all the streets, that he 
might be known for the resemblance of their god, and when 
he began to sing, the women and little children came forth 
of their houses to salute him, and to offer unto him as to 
their god. Two old men of the ancients of the temple came 
unto him nine days before the feast, and humbling them- 
selves before him, they said with a low and submissive voice, 
‘Sir, you must understand that nine days hence the exercise 
of dancing and singing doth end, and thou must then die’; 
and then he must answer, ‘In a good hour? They call this 
ceremony Neyòlo Maxili Ileztlz, which is to say, the adver- 
tisement ; and when they did thus advertise him, they took 
very careful heed whether he were sad, or if he danced as 
joyfully as he was accustomed, the which if he did not as 
cheerfully as they desired, they made a foolish superstition 
in this manner. They presently took the sacrifizing razors, 
the which they washed and cleansed from the blood of men 
which remained of the former sacrifices. Of this washing 
they made a drink mingled with another liquor made of 
cacao, giving it him to drink; they said that this would 
make him forget what had been said unto him, and would 
make him in a manner insensible, returning to his former 
dancing and mirth. They said, moreover, that he would 
offer himself cheerfully to death, being enchanted with this 
drink. The cause why they sought to take from him this 
heaviness, was, for that they held it for an ill augury, and a 
fore-telling of some great harm. The day of the feast 
being come, after they had done him much honour, sung, 
and given him incense, the sacrificers took him about mid- 
night and did sacrifice him, as hath been said, offering his 
heart unto the Moon, the which, they did afterwards cast 
against the idol, letting the body fall to the bottom of the 
stairs of the temple, where such as had offered him took him 
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up, which were the merchants, whose feast it was. Then 
having carried him into the chiefest man’s house amongst 
them, the body was drest with diverse sauces, to celebrate 
(at the break of day) the banquet and dinner of the feast, 
having first bid the idol good morrow, with a small dance, 
which they made whilst the day did break, and that they 
prepared the sacrifice. Then did all the merchants assemble 
at this banquet, especially those which made it a trafick to 
buy and sell slaves, who were bound every year to offer one, 
for the resemblance of their god. This idol was one of the 
most honoured in all the land; and therefore the temple 
where he was, was of great authority.” ’ 

The honour of living for a short time in the character 
of a god and dying a violent death in the same capacity 
was not restricted to men in Mexico; women were allowed, 
or rather compelled, to enjoy the glory and to share the 
doom as representatives of goddesses. Thus in the seventh 
month of their year, which corresponded roughly to June, the 
Aztecs celebrated a festival in honour of Huixtocihuatl, the 
Goddess of Salt. She was said to be a sister of the Rain 
Gods, but having quarrelled with them she was banished and 
driven to take up her abode in the salt water. Being of 
an ingenious turn of mind, she invented the process of 
extracting salt by means of pans; hence she was worshipped 
by all salt-makers as their patron goddess. Her garments 
were yellow ; on her head she wore a mitre surmounted by 
bunches of waving green plumes, which shone with greenish 
iridescent hues in the sun. Her robe and petticoats were 
embroidered with patterns simulating the waves of the sea. 


1 J. de Acosta, Zhe Natural and 
Moral History of the Indies (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1880), ii. 384-386. 
I have modernized the old translator’s 
spelling. The accounts of Duran and 
the anonymous author of the Ramirez 
manuscript agree verbally with that of 
Acosta. It is plain that Acosta and 
Duran drew on the same source, which 
may be the Ramirez manuscript. How- 
ever, Duran is the only one of the three 
who gives the date of the festival (the 
third of February), See Diego Duran, 
{Historia de las Indias de Nueva Espana 
(Mexico, 1867-1880), ii. 120 5sg.; 


Manuscrit Ramirez, Histoire de 
POrigine des Indiens qui habitent 
la Nouvelle Espagne selon leurs tradi- 
tions, publié par de Charnay (Paris, 
1903), pp. 182 sgg. Compare A. de 
Herrera, Zhe General History of the 
Vast Continent and Islands of America, 
translated by Captain John Stevens 
(London, 1725—1726), iii. 218 sg. ; 
J. G. Miiller, Geschichte der amert- 
hanischen Urrelisionen (Bale, 1867), 
pp. 589 sg.; H. H. Bancroft, Zhe 
Native Races of the Pacific States 
(London, 1875-1876), iii. 286. 
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Golden ear-rings in the form of flowers dangled at her ears ; 
golden bells jingled at her ankles. In one hand she carried 
a round shield painted with the leaves of a certain plant and 
adorned with drooping fringes of parrots’ feathers; in the 
other hand she carried a stout baton ending in a knob and 
bedecked with paper, artificial flowers, and feathers. For 
ten days before her festival a woman personated the goddess 
and wore her gorgeous costume. It was her duty during 
these days to lead the dances which at this season were 
danced by the women and girls of the salt-makers. They 
danced, young, old, and children, in a ring, all holding a 
cord, their heads crowned with garlands of a fragrant flower 
(Artemisia laciniata) and singing airs in a shrill soprano. In 
the middle of the ring danced the woman who represented 
the goddess, with her golden bells jingling at every step, 
brandishing her shield, and marking the time of the dance 
and song with her baton. On the last day, the eve of the 
festival, she had to dance all night without resting till break 
of day, when she was to die. Old women supported her in 
the weary task, and they all danced together, arm in arm. 
With her, too, danced the slaves who were to die with her in 
the morning. When the hour was come, they led her, still 
personating the goddess, up the steps of the temple of 
Tlaloc, followed by the doomed captives. Arrived at the 
summit of the pyramid, the butchery began with the captives, 
while the woman stood looking on. Her turn being come, 
they threw her on her back on the block, and while five men 
held her down and two others compressed her throat with 
a billet of wood or the sword of a sword-fish to prevent her 
from screaming, the priest cut open her breast with his knife, 
and thrusting his hand into the wound tore out her heart 
and flung it intoa bowl. When all was over, the salt-makers 
who had witnessed the sacrifice went home to drink and 
make merry.’ 


1 B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale History of Mexico, translated by 


des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Siméon 
(Paris, 1880), pp. 64, 115-1173 J. 
de Torquemada, Monarguia Indiana 
(Madrid, 1723), lib. x. cap. 18, vol. 
ii. p. 268. Compare F. S. Clavigero, 


C. Cullen (London, 1807), i. 305; 
Brasseur de Bourbourg, Hrstotre des 
Nations Civilisées du Mexique et de 
Amérique- Centrale, iii. 517 59.3 
H. H. Bancroft, Tke Native Races of 
the Pacific States, il. 325-327. 
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Again, in the eighth month of the Mexican year, which 
answered to the latter end of June and the carly part of 
July, the Aztecs sacrificed a woman who personated Xilonen, 
the goddess of the young maize-cobs (az/ot/). The festival 
at which the sacrifice took place was held on the tenth day 
of the month about the time when the maize is nearly ripe, 
and when fibres shooting forth from the green ear shew that 
the grain is fully formed. For eight days before the festival 
men and women, clad in rich garments and decked with 
jewels, danced and sang together in the courts of the temples, 
which were brilliantly illuminated for the purpose. Rows of 
tall braziers sent up a flickering blaze, and torchbearers held 
aloft huge torches of pinewood. Some of the dancers 
themselves carried heavy torches, which flared and spluttered 
as they danced. The dances began at sundown and lasted 
till about nine o’clock. None but tried and distinguished 
warriors might take part in them. The women wore their 
long hair hanging loose on their back and shoulders, in 
order that the tassels of the maize might likewise grow long 
and loose, for the more tassels the more grain in the ear. 
Men and women danced holding each other by the hand or 
with their arms round each other’s waists, marking time 
exactly with their feet to the music of the drums and moving 
out and in among the flaming braziers and torches. The 
dances were strictly decorous. If any man was detected 
making love to one of the women dancers, he was publicly 
disgraced, severely punished, and never allowed to dance and 
sing in public again. On the eve of the festival the woman 
who was to die in the character of the Goddess of the Young 
Maize was arrayed in the rich robes and splendid jewels of 
the divinity whom she personated. The upper part of her 
face was painted red and the lower part yellow, probably to 
assimilate her to the ruddy and orange hues of the ripe 
maize. Her legs and arms were covered with red feathers. 
She wore a paper crown decked with a bunch of feathers ; 
necklaces of gems and gold encircled her neck ; her garments 
were embroidered with quaint figures; her shoes were 
striped with red. In her left hand she held a round shield, 
in her right a crimson baton. Thus arrayed, she was led by 
other women to offer incense in four different places. All 
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the rest of the night she and they danced and sang in front 
of the temple of the goddess Xilonen, whose living image 
she was supposed to be. In the morning the nobles danced 
a solemn dance by themselves, leaning, or making believe to 
lean, on stalks of maize. The women, pranked with garlands 
and festoons of yellow flowers, danced also by themselves 
along with the victim. Among the priests the one who was 
to act as executioner wore a fine bunch of feathers on his 
back. Another shook a rattle before the doomed woman as 
she mounted up the steps of the temple of Cinteotl, the 
Goddess of the Maize. On reaching the summit she was 
seized by a priest, who threw her on his back, while the 
sacrificer severed her head from her body, tore out her heart, 
and threw it in a saucer. When this sacrifice had been 
performed in honour of Xilonen, the Goddess of the Young 
Maize, the people were free to eat the green ears of maize 


and the bread that was baked of it. 


No one would have 


dared to eat of these things before the sacrifice.’ 


1 B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale 
des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Siméon 
(Paris, 1880), pp. 65 sg., 118-126; 
J. de Torquemada, Monargutia Indiana 
(Madrid, 1723), lib. x. cap. 19, vol. 
il. pp. 269-271; E. J. Payne, Azstory 
of the New World called America, i. 
(Oxford, 1892) pp. 421-423. Com- 
pare Brasseur de Bourbourg, Histoire 
des Nations civilisées du Mexique et 
de D Amérigue-Centrale, iii. 518-520; 
H. H. Bancroft, The Native Races of 
the Pacific States, ii. 326 sg. I have 
followed Torquemada (vol. ii. p. 269) 
and the French translators of Sahagun 
(p. 65, note ?) in deriving the name of 
Xilonen from .xz/of? in the sense of 
“young cobs of maize.” But accord- 
ing to E. J. Payne, the word xzlot/ 
means ‘‘hair,” and Xilonen is ‘‘ Hairy 
Mother ” (Mater comata) with reference 
to the hair-like fibres or tassels that 
shoot from the maize-cobs. See E. J. 
Payne, op. cit. i. 417. On either 
interpretation the goddess is a personi- 
fication of the young maize. The 
goddess of the maize in general was 
called Cinteotl or Centeotl (Centeutl), 
a name which, according to Torque- 


mada, is derived from centli, ‘‘ maize- 
cob” (Monarquia Indiana, lib. vi. 
cap, 25, vol. il, p. 52). Bat Ee 
Payne, while he regards Cinteotl as the 
maize-goddess, explains her name 
differently. He says (of. cit. i. 416 
sg.): “The Totonacs worshipped the 
corn-spirit under names which were 
translated into Mexican as Tzinteotl 
(goddess of beginning or origin) and 
Tonacayohua (provider of our food). 
They considered her to be the wife of 
the sun, their supreme god. Theoretic- 
ally subordinated to him, the maize- 
goddess was in practice the chief deity 
of the Totonacs : it was to her service 
that the principal warriors, quitting 
their wives and children, dedicated 
themselves in their oldage.” Similarly 
Clavigero, who lived many years in 
Mexico and learned the Mexican 
language, explains Cinteotl (Tzinteotl) 
to mean ‘‘ original goddess” ; he adds 
that the Maize Goddess changed her 
name ‘‘ according to the different states 
of the grain in the progress of its 
growth” (History of Mexico, translated 
by C. Cullen, i. 253 note(P)). 
Another name applied to the Maize 
Goddess Cinteot] was Chicomecohuatl 
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Again, in the seventeenth month of the Mexican year, 
which corresponded to the latter part of December and the 
early part of January, the Aztecs sacrificed a woman, who 
personated the goddess Ilamatecutli or Tonan, which means 
“Our Mother.” Her festival fell on Christmas Day, the 
twenty-fifth of December. The image of the goddess wore 
a two-faced mask with large mouths and protruding eyes. 
The woman who represented her was dressed in white robes 
and shod with white sandals. Over her white mantle she 
wore a leathern jerkin, the lower edge of which was cut into 
a fringe of straps, and to the end of each strap was fastened 
a small shell. As she walked, the shells clashed together 
and made a noise which was heard afar off. The upper 
half of her face was painted yellow and the lower half black ; 
and she wore a wig. In her hand she carried a round 
whitewashed shield decorated in the middle with a circle of 
eagle feathers, while white heron plumes, ending in eagle 
feathers, drooped from it. Thus arrayed and personating 
the goddess, the woman danced alone to music played by old 
men, and as she danced she sighed and wept at the thought 
of the death that was so near. At noon or a little later the 
dance ceased ; and when the sun was declining in the west, 
they led her up the long ascent to the summit of Huitzilo- 
pochtli’s temple. Behind her marched the priests clad in 
the trappings of all the gods, with masks on their faces. 
One of them wore the costume and the mask of the goddess 
Ilamatecutli, whom the victim also represented. On 
reaching the lofty platform which crowned the pyramidal 
temple, they slew her in the usual fashion, wrenched out her 
heart, and cut off her head. The dripping head was given 


or ‘Seven Snakes.” See J. de and sixty-five days was divided into 


Torquemada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. 
xX. cap. 13, vol. iL p. 255; J. G. 
Müller, Geschichte der amerikanischen 
Urreligionen (Bale, 1867), pp. 491 
5qq.; E. Seler, AltmexithanischeStudien, 
ii, (Berlin, 1899) pp. 108 sg., 112. 
Some have held that Cinteotl was a 
Maize God rather than a Maize 
Goddess. See H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. 
349 599. 

! The Mexican year of three hundred 


eighteen months of twenty days each, 
with five supplementary days over. 
See J. de Torquemada, Monarguia 
Lndzana, lib. x. cap. 36, vol. ii. p. 300 
(Madrid, 1723); B. de Sahagun, 
Llistotre Générale des Choses de la 
Nouvelle Espagne, traduite par D. 
Jourdanet et R. Simeon (Paris, 1880), 
p- Ixvit.; F. S., Clavigero, Æzstory 
of Mexico, translated by C. Cullen 
(London, 1807), i. 290 sq. 
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to the priest who wore the costume and mask of the goddess 
and waving it up and down he danced round the platform, 
followed by all the other priests in the attire and masks of 
the gods. When the dance had lasted a certain time, the 
leader gave the signal, and they all trooped down the long 
flight of stairs to disrobe themselves and deposit the masks 
and costumes in the chapels where they were usually kept. 
Next day the people indulged in a certain pastime. Men 
and boys furnished themselves with little bags or nets stuffed 
with paper, flowers of galingale, or green leaves of maize, 
which they tied to strings, and used them as instruments to 
strike any girl or woman they might meet in the streets. 
Sometimes three or four urchins would gather round one 
girl, beating her till she cried; but some shrewd wenches 
went about that day armed with sticks, with which they 
retaliated smartly on their assailants. It was a penal offence 
to put stones or anything else that could hurt in the bags.’ 
In the preceding custom, what are we to make of the 
sacrifice of a woman, who personated the goddess, by a man 
who also wore the costume and mask of the goddess, and 
who immediately after the sacrifice danced with the bleeding 
head of the victim? Perhaps the intention of the strange 
rite was to represent the resurrection of the slain goddess in 
the person of the priest who wore her costume and mask 
and dangled the severed head of her slaughtered representa- 
tive. If that was so, it would explain another and still 
ghastlier rite, in which the Mexicans seem to have set forth 
the doctrine of the divine resurrection. This was to skin 
the slain woman who had personated the goddess and then 
to clothe in the bloody skin a man, who pranced about in it, 
as if he were the dead woman or rather goddess .come to 
life again. Thus in the eleventh Mexican month, which 
corresponded to the latter part of August and the early part 
of September, they celebrated a festival in honour of a 


Mexico, translated by C. Cullen 


1 B. deSahagun, {7stotre Générale des 
(London, 1807), i. 312; Brasseur de 


Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, traduite 


istoire des Nations 


par D. Jourdanet et R. Simeon (Paris, 
1880), pp. 75, 158-160; J. de Torque- 
mada, Monarquia Indiana, lib. x. cap. 
29, vol. ii. pp. 284 sọ. (Madrid, 1723). 
Compare F. S. Clavigero, History of 


Bourbourg, 
Civilisées du Mexique et de l Amérique- 
Centrale, iii, 535 sy. ; H. IH. Bancroft, 
The Native Races of the Pacific States, 


ii. 337 59. 
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goddess called the Mother of the Gods (Tezeo innan) or 
Our Ancestress (Toci), or the Heart of the Earth, and they 
sacrificed a woman clad in the costume and ornaments of 
the goddess. She was a slave bought for the purpose by 
the guilds of physicians, surgeons, blood-letters, midwives, 
and fortune-tellers, who particularly worshipped this deity. 
When the poor wretch came forth decked in all the 
trappings of the goddess, the people, we are told, looked on 
her as equivalent to the Mother of the Gods herself and 
paid her as much honour and reverence as if she had indeed 
been that great divinity. For eight days they danced 
silently in four rows, if dance it could be called in which the 
dancers scarcely stirred their legs and bodies, but contented 
themselves with moving their hands, in which they held 
branches of blossoms, up and down in time to the tuck of 
drum. These dances began in the afternoon and lasted till 
the sun went down. No one might speak during their 
performance; only some lively youths mimicked by a 
booming murmur of the lips the rub-a-dub of the drums. 
When the dances were over, the medical women, young and 
old, divided themselves into two parties and engaged in a 
sham fight before the woman who acted the part of the 
Mother of the Gods. This they did to divert her and keep 
her from being sad and shedding tears ; for if she wept, they 
deemed it an omen that many men would die in battle and 
many women in childbed. The fight between the women 
consisted in throwing balls of moss, leaves, or flowers at each 
other ; and she who personated the goddess led one of the 
parties to the attack. These mock battles lasted four days. 
After that they led the woman who was to die to the 
market-place, that she might bid it farewell; and by way of 
doing so she scattered the flour of maize wherever she went. 
The priests then attended her to a building near the temple 
in which she was to be sacrificed. The knowledge of her 
doom was kept from her as far as possible. The medical 
women and the midwives comforted her, saying, “Be not 
cast down, sweetheart ; this night thou shalt sleep with the 
king ; therefore rejoice.” Then they put on her the orna- 
ments of the goddess, and at midnight led her to the temple 


where she was to die. On the passage not a word was 
PAVI U 
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spoken, not a cough was heard; crowds were gathered to 
sec her pass, but all kept a profound silence. Arrived at the 
summit of the temple she was hoisted on to the back of one 
priest, while another adroitly cut off her head. The body, 
still warm, was skinned, and a tall robust young man clothed 
himself in the bleeding skin and so became in turn a living 
image of the goddess. One of the woman's thighs was 
flayed separately, and the skin carried to another temple, 
where a young man put it over his face as a mask and so 
personated the maize-goddess Cinteotl, daughter of the 
Mother of the Gods. Meantime the other, clad in the rest 
of the woman’s skin, hurried down the steps of the temple. 
The nobles and warriors fled before him, carrying blood- 
stained besoms of couchgrass, but turned to look back at 
him from time to time and smote upon their shields as if to 
bid him come on. He followed hard after them and all who 
saw that flight and pursuit quaked with fear. On arriving 
at the foot of the temple of Huitzilopochtli, the man who 
wore the skin of the dead woman and personated the Mother 
of the Gods, lifted up his arms and stood like a cross before 
the image of the god; this action he repeated four times. 
Then he joined the man who personated the maize-goddess 
Cinteotl, and together they went slowly to the temple of the 
Mother of the Gods, where the woman had been sacrificed. 
All this time it was night. Next morning at break of day 
the man who personated the Mother of the Gods took up 
his post on the highest point of the temple; there they 
decked him in all the gorgeous trappings of the goddess and 
set a splendid crown on his head. Then the captives were 
set in a row before him, and arrayed in all his finery he 
slaughtered four of them with his own hand: the rest he 
left to be butchered by the priests. A variety of ceremonies 
and dances followed. Amongst others, the blood of the 
human victims was collected in a bowl and set before the 
man who personated the Mother of the Gods. He dipped 
his finger into the blood and then sucked his bloody finger ; 
and when he had sucked it he bowed his head and uttered a 
dolorous groan, whereat the Indians believed the earth itself 
shook and trembled, as did all who heard it. Finally the 
skin of the slain woman and the skin of her thigh were 
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carried away and deposited separatcly at two towers, one of 
which stood on the border of the enemy’s country.’ 

This remarkable festival in honour of the Mother of the 
Gods is said to have been immediately preceded by a similar 
festival in honour of the Maize Goddess Chicomecohuatl.? 
The image of this goddess was of wood and represented her 
as a girl of about twelve years of age wearing feminine 


ornaments painted in gay colours. 


On her head was a 


pasteboard mitre ; her long hair fell on her shoulders; in her 
ears she had golden earrings; round her neck she wore a 
necklace of golden maize-cobs strung on a blue ribbon, and 
in her hands she held the likeness of maize-cobs made of 


feathers and garnished with gold. 


Her festival, which was 


observed throughout the whole country with great devotion 
on the fifteenth day of September, was preceded by a strict 
fast of seven days, during which old and young, sick and 


1 B. de Sahagun, Aistotre Générale 
des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Simeon 
(Paris, 1880), pp. 18 sg., 68 sg., 133- 
139: J. de Torquemada, Monarguza 
Indiana (Madrid, 1723), lib. x. cap. 
23, vol. ii. pp. 275 sg. ; Diego Duran, 
Historia de las Indias de Nueva España 
(Mexico, 1867-1880), ii. 185-I9gI. 
Compare Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Histoire des Nations civilisées du 
Mexique et de DAmerigque-Centrale, 
iii. 523-525; H. H. Bancroft,” Zhe 
Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. 
353-359; E. J. Payne, History of the 
New Worid called America, i. (Oxford, 
1892), pp. 470 sg. A statue of basalt, 
about half the size of life, said to have 
come from Tezeuco, represents a man 
clothed in a human skin which he 
wears on his body, his arms, and his 
face; his own skin is painted bright 
red, the other skin a dirty white. See 
H. H. Baneroft, of. cit. iv. 522; 
Marquis de Nadaillac, D Amérique 
Préhistorique (Paris, 1883), p. 295, 
fig. 119. Inthe Art Museum (Kunst- 
Museum) at Bale there is a statuette 
of the same sort. It is labelled: 
“Xipe. Der in einer Menschenhaut 
gekleidete Gott. Gesch. v. H. Luh. 
Vischer (1828-1837).” The figure is 
about eighteen inches high and appears 


to be made of a porous stone. It re- 
presents a man seated on his haunches 
with his feet crossed in front of him 
and his hands resting on his knees. 
His own skin, of which the legs, feet, 
hands, wrists, neck and part of the face 
are visible, is coloured a terra-cotta 
red. The rest of his body is covered 
by the representation of the skin of a 
human victim, of a greyish colour, 
quite distinct from that of the wearer, 
and this skin is also worn like a mask 
on his face. At his back the jacket of 
human skin only partially meets, dis- 
playing the wearer’s red skin under it 
for some distance ; it is.as if the skin 
of the human victim had been split up 
the baek and then drawn together and 
fastened at the back of the wearer like 
an ill-fitting and imperfectly buttoned 
coat. The hands of the human victim 
are represented dangling at the wrists 
of the seated figure. I saw this ret 
markable statuette in the Museum at 
Bale on July 25th, 1912, but I was 
not able to remove it from the case for 
closer examination. As to Xipe, the 
Mexican god elad in a human skin, 
whom the statuette represents, see 


below, pp. 296 sgg. 


2 As to this name for the Maize 
Goddess, sce above, p. 286, note}. 
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whole, ate nothing but broken victuals and dry bread and 
drank nothing but water, and did penance by drawing blood 
from their ears. The blood so drawn was kept in vessels, 
whieh were not scoured, so that a dry erust formed over it. 
On the day before the fast began the people ate and drank 
to their heart’s content, and they sanctified a woman to re- 
present Atlatatonan, the Goddess of Lepers, dressing her up 
in an appropriate eostume. When the fast was over, the 
high priest of the temple of Tlaloe saerificed the woman in 
the usual way by tearing out her heart and holding it up as 
an offering to the sun. Her body, with all the robes and 
ornaments she had worn, was east into a well or vault in the 
temple, and along with the corpse were thrown in all the 
plates and dishes out of whieh the people had eaten, and all 
the mats on which they had sat or slept during the fast, as 
if, says the historian, they had been infected with the plague 
of leprosy. After that the people were free to eat bread, 
salt, and tomatoes; and immediately after the saerifiee of 
the woman who personated the Goddess of Leprosy they 
sanctified a young slave girl of twelve or thirteen years, the 
prettiest they could find, to represent the Maize Goddess 
Chieomeeohuatl. They invested her with the ornaments of 
the goddess, putting the mitre on her head and the maize- 
cobs round her neek and in her hands, and fastening a green 
feather upright on the crown of her head to imitate an ear 
of maize. This they did, we are told, in order to signify 
that the maize was almost ripe at the time of the festival, 
but beeause it was still tender they chose a girl of tender 
years to play the part of the Maize Goddess. The whole long 
day they led the poor child in all her finery, with the green 
plume nodding on her head, from house to house dancing 
merrily to eheer people after the dulness and privations of 
the fast. 

In the evening all the people assembled at the temple, 
the courts of which they lit up by a multitude of lanterns 
and eandles. There they passed the night without sleeping, 
and at midnight, while the trumpets, flutes, and horns dis- 
eoursed solemn musie, a portable framework or palanquin 
was brought forth, bedecked with festoons of maize-eobs and 
peppers and filled with seeds of all sorts. This the bearers 
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set down at the door of the chamber in which the wooden 
image of the goddess stood. Now the chamber was adorned 
and wreathed, both outside and inside, with wreaths of 
maize-cobs, peppers, pumpkins, roses, and seeds of every 
kind, a wonder to behold; the whole floor was covered 
deep with these verdant offerings of the pious. When the 
music ceased, a solemn procession came forth of priests and 
dignitaries, with flaring lights and smoking censers, leading 
in their midst the girl who played the part of the goddess. 
Then they made her mount the framework, where she stood 
upright on the maize and peppers and pumpkins with which 
it was strewed, her hands resting on two bannisters to keep 
her from falling. Then the priests swung the smoking 
censers round her; the music struck up again, and while it 
played, a great dignitary of the temple suddenly stepped up 
to her with a razor in his hand and adroitly shore off the 
green feather she wore on her head, together with the hair 
in which it was fastened, snipping the lock off by the root. 
The feather and the hair he then presented to the wooden 
image of the goddess with great solemnity and elaborate 
ceremonies, weeping and giving her thanks for the fruits of 
the earth and the abundant crops which she had bestowed 
on the people that year; and as he wept and prayed, all the 
people, standing in the courts of the temple, wept and prayed 
with him. When that ceremony was over, the girl descended 
from the framework and was escorted to the place where she 
was to spend the rest of the night. But all the people kept 
watch in the courts of the temple by the light of torches till 
break of day. 

The morning being come, and the courts of the temple 
being still crowded by the multitude, who would have 
deemed it sacrilege to quit the precincts, the priests again 
brought forth the damsel attired in the costume of the 
goddess, with the mitre on her head and the cobs of maize 
about her neck. Again she mounted the portable frame- 
work or palanquin and stood on it, supporting herself by her 
hands on the bannisters. Then the elders of the temple 
lifted it on their shoulders, and while some swung burning 
censers and others played on instruments or sang, they 
carried it in procession through the great courtyard to the 
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hall of the god Huitzilopochtli and then back to the 
chamber, where stood the wooden image of the Maize God- 
dcss, whom thc girl personated. There thcy causcd the 
damsel to descend from the palanquin and to stand on the 
heaps of corn and vegetables that had been spread in pro- 
fusion on the floor of the sacred chambcr. While shc stood 
there all the elders and nobles came in a line, one bchind the 
other, carrying the saucers of dry and clottcd blood which 
they had drawn from their ears by way of penance during 


' the sevcn days’ fast. One by one they squatted on thcir 


haunches before her, which was the equivalent of falling on 
their knees with us, and scraping the crust of blood from thc 
saucer cast it down beforc her as an offering in return for 
the benefits which she, as the embodiment of the Maize 
Goddess, had conferred upon them. When the men had 
thus humbly offered their blood to the human representative 
of the goddess, the women, forming a long line, did so like- 
wise, each of them dropping on her hams before the girl and 
scraping hcr blood from the saucer. The ceremony lasted 
a long time, for great and small, young and old, all without 


.exception had to pass bcfore the incarnate deity and make 
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their offering. When it was over, the people returned home 
with glad hearts to feast on flesh and viands of every sort as 
merrily, we are told, as good Christians at Easter partake of 
meat and other carnal mercics after the long abstinence of 
Lent. And when they had eaten and drunk their fill and 
rested after the night watch, they returned quite rcfreshed to 
the temple to see the end of the festival. And the end of 
the festival was this. The multitude being assembled, the 
priests solemnly incensed the girl who personated the god- 
dess ; then they threw her on her back on the heap of corn 
and secds, cut off her hcad, caught the gushing blood in a 
tub, and sprinkled thc blood on the wooden image of the 
goddess, the walls of the chamber, and thc offerings of corn, 
peppers, pumpkins, seeds, and vegetables which cumbered 
the floor. After that they flayed thc headless trunk, and one 
of the pricsts madc shift to squeeze himself into the bloody 
skin. Having donc so thcy clad him in all the robes which 
the girl had worn; thcy put the mitre on his head, the 
necklace of golden inaize-cobs about his neck, the maizc- 
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cobs of feathers and gold in his hands; and thus arrayed 
they led him forth in public, all of them dancing to the tuck 
of drum, while he acted as fugleman, skipping and posturing 
at the head of the procession as briskly as he could be ex- 
pected to do, incommoded as he was by the tight and 
clammy skin of the girl and by her clothes, which must have 
been much too small for a grown man.’ 

In the foregoing custom the identification of the young 
girl with the Maize Goddess appears to be complete. The 
golden maize cobs which she wore round her neck, the arti- 
ficial maize cobs which she carried in her hands, the green 
feather which was stuck in her hair in imitation (we are told) 
of a green ear of maize, all set her forth as a personification 
of the corn-spirit ; and we are expressly informed that she 
was specially chosen as a young girl to represent the young 
maize, which at the time of the festival had not yet fully 
ripened. Further, her identification with the corn and the 
corn-goddess was clearly announced by making her stand on 
the heaps of maize and there receive the homage and blood- 
offerings of the whole people, who thereby returned her 
thanks for the benefits which in her character of a divinity 
she was supposed to have conferred upon them. Once 
more, the practice of beheading her on a heap of corn and 
seeds and sprinkling her blood, not only on the image of 
the Maize Goddess, but on the piles of maize, peppers, 
pumpkins, seeds, and vegetables, can seemingly have had no 
other object but to quicken and strengthen the crops of corn 


1 Diego Duran, Historia de las 
Indias de Nueva Espana (Mexico, 
1867-1880), ii. 179-184. This re- 
markable festival appears not to be 
noticed by the other early Spanish 
writers such as Sahagun, Acosta, and 
Torquemada, who have given us de- 
tailed descriptions of the Mexican 
festivals. It might perhaps have been 
conjectured that Duran was here de- 
scribing the similar festival of the 
Mother of the Gods (sec above, pp. 288 
5qgq.), which fell about the same time of 
the year. But the conjecture is ex- 
cluded by the simple fact that Duran 
describes both festivals, the one im- 
mcdiately after thc other, assigning as 


their dates the fifteenth and sixteenth 
of September respectively (of. cić. ii. 
180, 185 sg.). Almost nothing is 
known about Duran except that he 
was a Spanish monk, apparently a 
native of Mexico, who had weak health 
and died in 1588. His work remained 
in manuscript till it was edited at 
Mexico in 1867-1880 by José F. 
Ramirez. The original manuscript is 
preserved in the National Library at 
Madrid. The accounts contained in 
his history bear internal marks of 
authenticity and are in gcneral sup- 
ported by the independent testimony of 
the other early Spanish authorities. 
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and the fruits of the earth in general by infusing into their 
representatives the blood of the Corn Goddess herself. The 
analogy of this Mexican sacrifice, the meaning of which 
appears to be indisputable, may be allowed to strengthen 
the interpretation which I have given of other human 
sacrifices offered for the crops." If the Mexican girl, whose 
blood was sprinkled on the maize, indeed personated the 
Maize Goddess, it becomes more than ever probable that the 
girl whose blood the Pawnees similarly sprinkled on the seed 
corn personated in like manner the female Spirit of the 
Corn; and so with the other human beings whom other 
races have slaughtered for the sake of promoting the growth 
of the crops. 

Lastly, the concluding act of the sacred drama, in which 
the body of the dead Maize Goddess was flayed and her skin 
worn, together with all her sacred insignia, by a man who 
danced before the people in this grim attire, seems to be 
best explained on the hypothesis that it was intended 
to ensure that the divine death should be immediately 
followed by the divine resurrection. If that was so, we 
may infer with some degree of probability that the practice 
of killing a human representative of a deity has commonly, 
perhaps always, been regarded merely as a means of per- 
petuating the divine energies in the fulness of youthful 
vigour, untainted by the weakness and frailty of age, from 
which they must have suffered if the deity had been allowed 
to die a natural death. 

This interpretation of the Mexican custom of flaying 
human beings and permitting or requiring other persons 
to parade publicly in the skins of the victims may perhaps 
be confirmed by a consideration of the festival at which this 
strange rite was observed on the largest scale, and which 
accordingly went by the name of the Festival of the Flaying 
of Men (Tlacaxipeualizti). It was celebrated in the second 
month of the Aztec year, which corresponded to the last 
days of February and the early part of March. The exact 
day of the festival was the twentieth of March, accord- 
ing to one pious-chronicler, who notes with unction that the 
bloody rite fell only one day later than the feast which 

1 Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 236 sgg. 
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Holy Church solemnizes in honour of the glorious St. 
Joseph. The god whom the Aztecs worshipped in this 
strange fashion was named Xipe, “ the Flayed One,” or 
Totec, “Our Lord.’ On this occasion he also bore the 
solemn name of Youallauan, “ He who drinks in the Night.” 
His image was of stone and represented him in human 
form with his mouth open as if in the act of speaking ; his 
body was painted yellow on the one side and drab on the 
other ; he wore the skin of a flayed man over his own, with 
the hands of the victim dangling at his wrists. On his 
head he had a hood of various colours, and about his loins 
a green petticoat reaching to his knees with a fringe of 
small shells. In his two hands he grasped a rattle like the 
head of a poppy with the seeds in it; while on his left arm 
he supported a yellow shield with a red rim. At his festival 
the Mexicans killed all the prisoners they had taken in war, 
men, women, and children. The number of the victims was 
very great. A Spanish historian of the sixteenth century 
estimated that in Mexico more people used to be sacrificed 
on the altar than died a natural death. All who were 
sacrificed to Xipe, “the Flayed God,” were themselves 
flayed, and men who had made a special vow to the god put 
on the skins of the human victims and went about the city 
in that guise for twenty days, being everywhere welcomed 
and revered as living images of the deity. Forty days 
before the festival, according to the historian Duran, they 
chose a man to personate the god, clothed him in all the 
insignia of the divinity, and Jed him about in public, doing 
him as much reverence all these days as if he had really 
been what he pretended to be. Moreover, every parish of 
the capital did the same; each of them had its own temple 
and appointed its own human representative of the deity, 
who received the homage and worship of the parishioners 
for the forty days. 

On the day of the festival these mortal gods and all the 
other prisoners, with the exception of a few who were 
reserved for a different death, were killed in the usual way. 
The scene of the slaughter was the platform on the summit 
of the god Huitzilopochtli’s temple. Some of the poor 
wretches fainted when they came to the foot of the steps 
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and had to be dragged up the long staircase by the hair of 
thcir heads. Arrived at the summit they were slaughtered 
one by one on the sacrificial stone by the high priest, who 
cut open thcir breasts, tore out their hearts, and held them 
up to the sun, in order to feed the great luminary with these 
bleeding relics. Then the bodies were sent rolling down the 
staircase, clattering and turning over and over like gourds 
as they bumped from step to step till they reached the 
bottom. There they were received by other priests, or rather 
human butchers, who with a dexterity acquired by practice 
slit the back of each body from the nape of the neck to the 
heels and peeled off the whole skin in a single piece as neatly 
as if it had been a sheepskin. The skinless body was then 
fetched away by its owner, that is, by the man who had 
captured the prisoner in war. He took it home with him, 
carved it, sent one of the thighs to the king, and other joints 
to friends, or invited them to come and feast on the carcase 
in his house. The skins of the human victims were also a 
perquisite of their captors, and were lent or hired out by 
them to men who had made a vow of going about clad in 
the hides for twenty days. Such men clothed in the 
reeking skins of the butchered prisoners were called 
Xixipeme or Tototectin after the god Xipe or Totec, whose 
living image they were esteemed and whose costume they 
wore. Among the devotees who bound themselves to this 
pious exercise were persons who suffered from loathsome 
skin diseases, such as smallpox, abscesses, and the itch; and 
among them there was a fair sprinkling of debauchces, who 
had drunk themselves nearly blind and hoped to recover the 
use of their precious eyes by parading for a month in this 
curious mantle. Thus arrayed, they went from house to house 
throughout the city, entering everywhere and asking alms for 
the love of God. On entering a house each of these reverend 
palmers was made to sit on a heap of leaves ; festoons of maize 
and wreaths of flowers were placed round his body ; and he 
was given wine to drink and cakes to eat. And when a 
mother saw one of these filthy but sanctified ruffians passing 
along the strect, she would run to him with her infant and 
put it in his arms that he might bless it, which he did with 
unction, receiving an alms from the happy mother in return. 
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Theearnings of these begging-friars on their rounds were some- 
times considerable, for the rich people rewarded them hand- 
somely. Whatever they were, the collectors paid them in to 
the owners of the skins, who thus made a profit by hiring out 
these valuable articles of property. Every night the wearers 
of the skins deposited them in the temple and fetched them 
again next morning when they set out on their rounds. At 
the end of the twenty days the skins were dry, hard, 
shrivelled and shrunken, and they smelt so villainously that 
people held their noses when they met the holy beggars 
arrayed in their fetid mantles. The time being come to 
rid themselves of these encumbrances, the devotees walked 
in solemn procession, wearing the rotten skins and stinking 
like dead dogs, to the temple called Yopico, where they 
stripped themselves of the hides and plunged them into a 
tub or vat, after which they washed and scrubbed themselves 
thoroughly, while their friends smacked their bare bodies loudly 
with wet hands in order to squeeze out the human grease 
with which they were saturated. Finally, the skins were 
solemnly buried, as holy relics, in a vault of the temple. 
The burial service was accompanied by chanting and 
attended by the whole people ; and when it was over, one of 
the high dignitaries preached a sermon to the assembled 
congregation, in which he dwelt with pathetic eloquence on 
the meanness and misery of human existence and exhorted 
his hearers to lead a sober and quiet life, to cultivate the 
virtues of reverence, modesty, humility and obedience, to be 
kind and charitable to the poor and to strangers ; he warned 
them against the sins of robbery, fornication, adultery, and 
covetousness ; and kindling with the glow of his oratory, he 
passionately admonished, entreated, and implored all who 
heard him to choose the good and shun the evil, drawing 
a dreadful picture of the ills that would overtake the wicked 
here and hereafter, while he painted in alluring colours the 
bliss in store for the righteous and the rewards they might 
expect to receive at the hands of the deity in the life to 
come. 

While most of the men who masqueraded in the skins 
of the human victims appear to have personated the Flayed 
God Xipe, whose name they bore in the form Xixipeme, 
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others assumed the ornaments and bore the names of other 
Mexican deities, such as Huitzilopochtli and Quetzalcoatl s ühe 
ceremony of investing them with the skins and the insignia 
of divinity was called xetcotogudliztl?, which means “to think 
themselves gods.” Amongst the gods thus personated was 
Totec. His human representative wore, over the skin of the 
flayed man, all the splendid trappings of the deity. On his 
head was placed a curious crown decorated with rich feathers. 
A golden crescent dangled from his nose, golden earrings 
from his ears, and a necklace of hammered gold encircled 
his neck. His feet were shod in red shoes decorated with 
quails feathers; his loins were begirt with a petticoat of 
gorgeous plumage ; and on his back three small paper flags 
fluttered and rustled in the wind. In his left hand he carried 
a golden shield and in his right a rattle, which he shook and 
rattled as he walked with a majestic dancing step. Seats 
were always prepared for this human god ; and when he sat 
down, they offered him a paste made of uncooked maize- 
flour. Also they presented to him little bunches of cobs of 
maize chosen from the seed-corn ; and he received as offerings 
the first fruits and the first flowers of the season.? 

In the eighteenth and last month of their year, which 
fell in January, the Mexicans held a festival in honour of the 
god of fire. Every fourth year the festival was celebrated 
on a grand scale by the sacrifice of a great many men and 
women, husbands and wives, who were dressed in the 


1 B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale 
des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Simeon 
(Paris, 1880), pp. 37 59., 58-60, 87- 
94, 584.59.°; E. Seler, Altmexthkanische 
Studien, ii. (Berlin, 1899) pp. 76- 
100, 171-188 (the latter passage gives 
the Aztec text of Sahagun’s account 
with a German translation); Diego 
Duran, Historia de las Indias de 
Nueva España (Mexico, 1867—1880), 
i. 147-155; J. de Torquemada, 
Monarguia Indiana, lib. x. cap. I1, 
vol. ii, pp. 252 5g. (Madrid, 1723). 
Compare F. S. Clavigero, History of 
Mexico, translated by C. Cullen, 
Sccond Edition (London, 1807), i. 
297 sy. ; Brasscur de Bourbourg, Mis- 
toire des Nations civilisées du Mexique 


et de? Amérique-Centrale (Paris, 185 7— 
1859), iii. 503 sg.; H. H. Bancroft, 
The Native Races of the Pacific States 
(London, 1875-1876), ii. 306 sgg. 
According to Torquemada, the prisoners 
were flayed alive, but this statement is 
not, so far as I know, supported by the 
other early Spanish authorities. It is 
Duran who gives the 2oth of March as 
the date of the festival at which the 
captives were killed and skinned ; but 
this is inconsistent with the evidence 
of Sahagun, according to whom the 
second Aztec month, in which the 
festival fell, ended with the 13th of 
March. Scc B. de Sahagun, Mistorre 
Générale des Choses de la Nouvelle 
Espagne, p. 51. 
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trappings of the fire-god and regarded as his living images. 
Bound hand and foot, they were thrown alive into a great 
furnace, and after roasting in it for a little were raked 
out of the fire before they were dead in order to allow the 
priest to cut the hearts out of their scorched, blistered, and 
still writhing bodies in the usual way.’ The intention of the 
sacrifice probably was to maintain the Fire-god in full 
vigour, lest he should grow decrepit or even dic of old age, 
and mankind should thus be deprived of his valuable ser- 
vices. This important object was attained by feeding the 
fire with live men and women, who thus as it were poured 
a fresh stock of vital energy into the veins of the Fire-god 
and perhaps of his wife also. But they had to be raked out 
of the flames before they were dead; for clearly it would 
never do to let them die in the fire, else the Fire-god whom 
they personated would die also. For the same reason their 
hearts had to be torn from their bodies while they were still 
palpitating ; what use could the Fire-god make of human 
hearts that were burnt to cinders? 

This was the ordinary mode of sacrificing the human 
representatives of the Fire-god every fourth year. But in 
Quauhtitlan, a city distant four leagues from the city of 
Mexico, the custom was different. On the eve of the festival 
two women were beheaded on the altar of the temple and 
afterwards flayed, faces and all, and their thigh bones 
extracted. Next morning two men of high rank clothed 
themselves in the skins, including the skins of the women’s 
faces, which they put over their own; and thus arrayed 
and carrying in their hands the thigh bones of the victims 
they came down the steps of the temple roaring like wild 
beasts. A vast crowd of people had assembled to witness 
the spectacle, and when they saw the two men coming 


1 J. de Torquemada, Monarquia 
Indiana, lib. x. cap. 30, vol. ii. pp. 
285 sg. (Mexico, 1723); B. de Saha- 
gun, Histoire Générale des Choses de la 
Nouvelle Espagne, traduite par D. 
Jourdanet et R. Simeon (Paris, 1880), 
pp. 164 sg. The latter writer does 
not describe the node in which the 
victims were sacrificed at this quadri- 
ennial festival ; but he describes as in 


the text the annual sacrifice of victims 
in honour of the fire-god in the tenth 
month of the Mexican year (op. cit. 
pp. 67 sg., 129 sgg.). Compare F, S. 
Clavigero, History of Mexico, trans- 
lated by C. Cullen, Second Edition 
PLondonyerso07), 1306 s7. a HS A: 
Bancroft, The Native Races of the 
Pacific States, ii. 329 sg. 
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down the steps in the dripping skins, brandishing the 
bones, and bellowing like beasts, they were filled with 
fear and said, “There come our gods!” Arrived at 
the foot of the staircase these human gods engaged in 
a dance, which they kept up for the rest of the day, never 
divesting themselves of the bloody skins till the festival was 
over. 

The theory that the custom of wearing the skin of a 
flayed man or woman and personating a god in that 
costume is intended to represent the resurrection of the 
deity derives some support from the class of persons who 
made a vow to masquerade in the skins. They were, as we 
have seen, especially men who suffered from diseases of the 
skin and the eyes: they hoped, we are told, by wearing the 
skins to be cured of their ailments, and the old Spanish 
monk who records the belief adds dryly that some were 
cured and some were not.” We may conjecture that by 
donning the skins of men who had acted the part of gods 
they expected to slough off their own diseased old skins 
and to acquire new and healthy skins, like those of the 
deities. This notion may have been suggested to them by 
the observation of certain animals, such as serpents and 
lizards, which seem to renew their youth by casting their 
skins and appear refreshed and renovated in new integu- 
ments. That many savages have noticed such transforma- 
tions in the animal world is proved by the tales which some 
of them tell to account for the origin of death among man- 
kind. For example, the Arawaks of British Guiana say 
that man was created by a good being whom they call 
Kururumany. Once on a time this kindly creator came to 
earth to see how his creature man was getting on. But 
men were so ungrateful that they tried to kill their Maker. 
Hence he took from them the gift of immortality and 
bestowed it upon animals that change their skins, such as 


Centrale, iii. 539 $g. 


1 J. de Torquemada, Monarquia 
Indiana, lib. x. cap. 30, vol. ii. p. 
286 (Madrid, 1723), Compare F. S. 
Clavigero, History of Mexico, trans- 
lated by C. Cullen, Second Edition 
(London, 1807), i. 283 sg. ; Brasseur 
de Bourbourg, Histoire des Nations 
civilisdes du Mexigue et de 0 Amérique- 


2 B. de Sahagun, Hrstoire Générale 
des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. 
Simeon, pp. 37, 933 E. Seler, Au 
mexikanische Studien, ii. (Berlin, 1889) 
pp. 96, 185 (quoting the Aztec text of 
Sahagun). 
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snakes, lizards, and beetles.’ Again, the Tamanachiers, an 
Indian tribe of the Orinoco, tell how the creator kindly 
intended to make men immortal by telling them that they 
should change their skins. He meant to say that by so doing 
they should renew their youth like serpents and beetles. 
But the glad tidings were received with such incredulity by 
an old woman that the creator in a huff changed his tune 
and said very curtly, “ Ye shall die.” ° 

In Annam they say that Ngoc hoang sent a messenger 
from heaven to inform men that when they reached old age 
they should change their skins and live for ever, but that 
when serpents grew old, they must die. Unfortunately for 
the human race the message was perverted in the transmis- 
sion, so that men do not change their skins and are there- 
fore mortal, whereas serpents do cast their old skins and 
accordingly live for ever? According to the natives of Nias 
the personage who was charged by the creator with the duty 
of putting the last touches to man broke his fast on bananas 
instead of on river-crabs, as he should have done; for had 
he only eaten river-crabs, men would have changed their 
skins like crabs, and like crabs would have never died. 
But the serpents, wiser in their generation than men, ate 
the crabs, and that is why they too are immortal.* Stories 
of the same sort are current among the Melanesians. 
Thus the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in New Britain 
account for the origin of death by a tale very like that told 
in Annam. The Good Spirit, they say, loved men and 
wished to make them immortal, but he hated serpents and 
wished to kill them. So he despatched his brother to man- 
kind with this cheering message : “Go to men and take them 
the secret of immortality. Tell them to cast their skin every 
year. So will they be protected from death, for their life 


1 R, Schomburgk, Reisen in Britisch- 
Guiana (Leipsic, 1847-1848), ii. 319. 
I have already noticed this and the 
following stories of the origin of death 
in The Belief in Immortality, i. 69 
599. 

2 R. Schomburgk, of. cit. ii. 320. 

3 A. Landes, “Contes et Légendes 
Annamites,” Cochinchine francaise, 
Excursions et Reconnaissances, No. 25 


(Saigon, 1886), pp. 108 sg. 

4 H. Sundermann, ‘‘Die Insel 
Nias und die Mission daselbst,” 4//ge- 
meine Afissions-Zeitschrift, xi. (1884) 
P. 451; zd., Die Insel Nias und die 
Mission daselbst (Barmen, 1905), p. 
68; E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Ntas 
(Milan, 1890), p. 295; A. Fehr, Der 
Niasser im Leben und Sterben (Bar- 
men, 1901), p. 8. 
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will be constantly renewed. But tell the serpents that they 
must henceforth die.” Through the carelessness or treachery 
of the messenger this message was reversed; so that now, 
as we all know, men die and serpents live for ever by 
annually casting their skins." Again, if we can trust the 
traditions of the Banks’ Islanders and New Hebrideans, 
there was a time when men did really cast their skins and 
renew their youth. The melancholy change to mortality 
was brought about by an old woman, who most unfortunately 
resumed her old cast-off skin to please an infant, which 
squalled at seeing her in her new integument.2 The Gallas 
of East Africa say that God sent a certain bird (Aolawaka, 
“the sheep of God”) to tell men that they would not die, 
but that when they grew old they would slough their 
skins and so renew their youth. But the bird foolishly or 
maliciously delivered the message to serpents instead of to 
men, and-that is why ever since men have been mortal and 
serpents immortal. For that evil deed God punished the 
bird with a painful malady from which it suffers to this 
day, and it sits on the tops of trees and moans and wails 
perpetually. 

Thus it appears that some peoples have not only 
observed the curious transformations which certain animals 
undergo, but have imagined that by means of such transfor- 
mations the animals periodically renew their youth and live 
for ever. From such observations and fancies it is an easy 
step to the conclusion that man might similarly take a fresh 
lease of life and renew the lease indefinitely, if only he could 
contrive like the animals to get a new skin. This desirable 
object the Mexicans apparently sought to accomplish by 


1 P, Kleintitschen, Die Küsten- unter den Kannibalen der Salomo- 


bewohner der Gazellehalbmmsel (Hiltrup 
bei Miinster, preface dated Christmas, 
1906), p. 334- 

2 R. H. Codrington, Zhe Melan- 
estans (Oxford, 1891), pp. 260, 265 ; 
W. Gray, ‘‘Some Notes on the Tan- 
nese,” Znternationales Archiv fiir 
Ethnographie, vii. (1894) p. 232. The 
same story of the origin of death has 
been recorded in the Shortlands Islands 
and among the Kai of German New 
Guinea. See C. Ribbe, Zwet Jahre 


Jnseln (Dresden-Blasowitz, 1903), p. 
148; Ch. Keysser, ‘“ Aus dem Leben 
der Kaileute,” in R. Neuhauss’s Deutsch 
Neu- Guinea, iii. (Berlin, 1911) pp. 
161 sg. It is also told with some 
variations by the natives of the Ad- 
miralty Islands. See Josef Meier, 
‘« Mythen und Sagen der Admiralitats- 
insulaner,” Azthropos, iil. (1908) p. 
193. 

3 Miss A. Werner, “Two Galla 
Legends,” Aan, xiii. (1913) pp. 90 sg. 
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flaying men and wearing their bleeding skins like garments 
thrown over their own. By so doing persons who suffered 
from cutaneous diseases hoped to acquire a new and healthy 
skin; and by so doing the priests attempted not merely to 
revive the gods whom they had just slain in the persons of 
their human representatives, but also to restore to their wasting 
and decaying frames all the vigour and energy of youth. 

The rites described in the preceding pages suffice to 
prove that human sacrifices of the sort I suppose to have 
prevailed at Aricia’ were, as a matter of fact, system- 
atically offered on a large scale by a people whose level 
of culture was probably not inferior, if indeed it was not 
distinctly superior, to that occupied by the Italian races 
at the early period to which the origin of the Arician 
priesthood must be referred. The positive and indubitable 
evidence of the prevalence of such sacrifices in one part of 
the world may reasonably be allowed to strengthen the 
probability of their prevalence in places for which the 
evidence is less full and trustworthy. Taken all together, 
the facts which we have passed in review seem to shew that 
the custom of killing men whom their worshippers regard 
as divine has prevailed in many parts of the world. But 
to clinch the argument, it is clearly desirable to prove that 
the custom of putting to death a human representative of 
a god was known and practised in ancient Italy elsewhere 
than in the Arician Grove. This proof I now propose to 
adduce. 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 40 sgg., ii. 376 s99. 
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CHAPTER VITI 
THE SATURNALIA AND KINDRED FESTIVALS 


§ I. The Roman Saturnalia 


IN an earlier part of this book we saw that many peoples 
have been used to observe an annual period of license, 
when the customary restraints of law and morality are 
thrown aside, when the whole population give themselves 
up to extravagant mirth and jollity, and when the darker 
passions find a vent which would never be allowed them 
in the more staid and sober course of ordinary life. Such 
outbursts of the pent-up forces of human nature, too often 
degenerating into wild orgies of lust and crime, occur most 
commonly at the end of the year, and are frequently asso- 
ciated, as I have had occasion to point out, with one or 
other of the agricultural seasons, especially with the time of 
sowing or of harvest. Now, of all these periods of license 
the one which is best known and which in modern lan- 
guages has given its name to the rest, is the Saturnalia. 
This famous festival fell in December, the last month of the 
Roman year, and was popularly supposed to commemorate 
the merry reign of Saturn, the god of sowing and of 
husbandry, who lived on earth long ago as a righteous 
and beneficent king of Italy, drew the rude and scattered 
dwellers on the mountains together, taught them to till the 
ground, gave them laws, and ruled in peace. His reign was 
the fabled Golden Age: the earth brought forth abundantly: 
no sound of war or discord troubled the happy world: no 
baleful love of lucre worked like poison in the blood of the 
industrious and contented peasantry. Slavery and private 
property were alike unknown: all men had all things in 
306 
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common. At last the good god, the kindly king, vanished 
suddenly ; but his memory was cherished to distant ages, 
shrines were reared in his honour, and many hills and high 
places in Italy bore his name.’ Yet the bright tradition of 
his reign was crossed by a dark shadow: his altars are said 
to have been stained with the blood of human victims, for 
whom a more merciful age afterwards substituted effigies. 
Of this gloomy side of the god’s religion there is little or no 
trace in the descriptions which ancient writers have left us 
of the Saturnalia. Feasting and revelry and all the mad 
pursuit of pleasure are the features that seem to have 
especially marked this carnival of antiquity, as it went on 
for seven days in the streets and public squares and houses 
of ancient Rome from the seventeenth to the twenty-third of 


December.’ 


But no feature of the festival is more remarkable, nothing 


in 


than the license granted to slaves at this time. 


it seems to have struck the ancients themselves more 


The 
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1 Virgil, Georg. ii. 536-540, Aen. 
viii. 319-327, with the comments of 
Servius; Tibullus, i. 3. 35-48; Ovid, 
Fastt, i. 233 5qg. 3 Lucian, Sa/urnadlia, 
7; Macrobius, Saturn. i. 7. 21-26; 
Justin, xliii. 1. 3-5; Aurelius Victor, 
Origo gentis Romanae, 33; Dionysius 
Halicarnasensis, Avetigzzt. Rom. i. 34. 
On Saturn and the Saturnalia see 
especially L. Preller, Römische Mytho- 
logie, ii. 10 sgg. Compare J. Mar- 
quardt, Rdmische Staatsverwaltung, 
iii.? (Leipsic, 1885) pp. 586 sgg. ; W. 
Warde Fowler, The Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic (London, 
1899), pp. 268-273; G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Römer? 
(Munich, 1912), pp. 204 sgg.; id., 
in W. H. Roseher’s Ausführliches 
Lexikon der griech. und rim. Mytho- 
logie, iv. 427 sgg. A good account of 
the Saturnalia, based on the texts of the 
classical writers, is given by Dezobry 
(Rome au siècle d Auguste iii. 143 
5sqq7.). The name Saturn scems to be 
etymologically akin to sa/us and satio, 


‘a sowing” or ‘‘ planting.” Compare 
Varro, De lingua Latina, v. 64, 
“© Ab satu est dictus Saturnus” ; Festus, 
s.v. ‘*Opima spolia,” p. 186 ed. C. 
O. Müller: “ipse [Saturnus] agrorum 
cultor habetur, nominatus a satu, 
lenensque falcem effingitur, quae est 
insigne agricolae.” Compare Tertullian, 
Ad Nationes, ii. 12; Arnobius, Adver- 
sus Nationes, iv. 9; Augustine, De 
couziaierZ Jez, vii 2, 3, 135605 ie G 
The god’s name appears in the form 
Saeturnus inseribed on an ancient bowl 
(H. Dessau, J/mscriptiones Latinae 
Selectae, vol. ii. pars i. p. 2, No. 
2966). 


2 Dionysius Waliearnasensis, 47. 
Rom. i. 38; Maerobius, Saturn. i. 7. 
31; Laetantius, 07227 Insi i. 213 
Arnobius, Adversus Nationes, ii. 68. 


3 For the general dissipation of the 
Saturnalia see Seneca, Æpis/. 18; for 
the seven days of the popular festival 
see Martial, xiv. 72. 2; Maerobius, 
Sat. i. 10. 2; Lucian, Saturnalia, 21. 
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and not even a word of reproof would be administered to 
him for conduct which at any other season might have been 
punished with stripes, imprisonment, or death... Nay, more, 
masters actually changed places with their slaves and waited 
on them at table ; and not till the serf had done eating and 
drinking was the board cleared and dinner set for his 
master.” So far was this inversion of ranks carried, that 
each household became for a time a mimic republic in which 
the high offices of state were discharged by the slaves, who 
gave their orders and laid down the law as if they were 
indeed invested with all the dignity of the consulship, the 
praetorship, and the bench.2 Like the pale reflection of 
power thus accorded to bondsmen at the Saturnalia was the 
mock kingship for which freemen cast lots at the same 
season. The person on whom the lot fell enjoyed the title 
of king, and issued commands of a playful and ludicrous 
nature to his temporary subjects. One of them he might 
order to mix the wine, another to drink, another to sing, 
another to dance, another to speak in his own dispraise, 
another to carry a flute-girl on his back round the house.’ 
Now, when we remember that the liberty allowed to 
slaves at this festive season was supposed to be an imitation 
of the state of society in Saturn’s time, and that in general 
the Saturnalia passed for nothing more or less than a 
temporary revival or restoration of the reign of that merry 
monarch, we are tempted to surmise that the mock king 
who presided over the revels may have originally represented 
Saturn himself. The conjecture is strongly confirmed, if not 
established, by a very curious and interesting account of the 
way in which the Saturnalia was celebrated by the Roman 
soldiers stationed on the Danube in the reign of Maximian 
and Diocletian. The account is preserved in a narrative of 
the martyrdom of St. Dasius, which was unearthed from a 
Greek manuscript in the Paris library, and published by 


1 Horace, Sat. ii. 7. 4 5g. ; Macro- 
bius, Saturn. i. 7. 263 Justin, xliii. 1. 
4; Plutarch, Sula, 18; Lucian, 
Saturnalia, 5, 7 ; Porphyry, De antro 
nympharum, 23. 

2 Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. 7, i. 24. 
23; Solinus, i. 35; Joannes Lydus, 


De mensibus, iii. 15; Athenacus, xiv. 
44, p. 639 B; Dio Cassius, lx. 19. 

3 Seneca, Æpist. 47. 14. Compare 
Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 23. 

4 Tacitus, Annals, xiii. 15 ;° Arrian, 
Epicteti Dissert. i. 25. 8; Lucian, 
Saturnalia, 4. 
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Professor Franz Cumont of Ghent. Two briefer descriptions 
of the event and of the custom are contained in manuscripts 
at Milan and Berlin; one of them had already seen the light 
in an obscure volume printed at Urbino in 1727, but its 
importance for the history of the Roman religion, both 
ancient and modern, appears to have been overlooked until 
Professor Cumont drew the attention of scholars to all three 
narratives by publishing them together some years ago.’ 
According to these narratives, which have all the appearance 
of being authentic, and of which the longest is probably 
based on official documents, the Roman soldiers at Duro- 
storum in Lower Moesia celebrated the Saturnalia year by 
year in the following manner. Thirty days before the 
festival they chose by lot from amongst themselves a young 
and handsome man, who was then clothed in royal attire to 
resemble Saturn. Thus arrayed and attended by a multi- 
tude of soldiers hé went about in public with full license to 
indulge his passions and to taste of every pleasure, however 
base and shameful. But if his reign was merry, it was short 
and ended tragically ; for when the thirty days were up and 
the festival of Saturn had come, he cut his own throat on 
the altar of the god whom he personated.2? In the year 
303 A.D. the lot fell upon the Christian soldier Dasius, but he 
refused to play the part of the heathen god and soil his last’ 
days by debauchery. The threats and arguments of his 
commanding officer Bassus failed to shake his constancy, 
and accordingly he was beheaded, as the Christian martyr- 
ologist records with minute accuracy, at Durostorum by 
the soldier John on Friday the twentieth day of November, 
being the twenty-fourth day of the moon, at the fourth 
hour. 

Since this narrative was published by Professor Cumont, 


1 e Les Actes de S. Dasius,” Ana- 
lecta Bollandiana, xvi. (1897) pp. 5- 
16. I have to thank Prof. Cumont 
for courteously sending me a copy of 
this important paper. The bearing of 
the new evidence on the Saturnalia 
has been further discussed by Messrs. 
Parmentier and Cumont (‘‘ Le roi des 
Saturnales,” Revue de Philologie, xxi. 


(1897) pp. 143-153). 


4 The phrase of the Paris MS. is 
ambiguous (Tots dvwvýpors Kal pvoapots 
eldwrots mpocexdurvev éavrdv omovõýv, 
dvatpovuwevos brd paxalpas); but the 
other two versions say plainly that the 
mock king perished by his own hand 
(ué\MNovra éaurov émicpdtat Te Bw Tod 
Kpévov, Berlin MS. ; éavròv émirpdtae 
avroxelpws T~ Kpdvw, Milan MS.). 
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its historical character, which had been doubted or denied, 
has received strong confirmation from an interesting dis- 
covery. In the crypt of the cathedral which crowns the 
promontory of Ancona there is preserved, among other 
remarkable antiquities, a white marble sarcophagus bearing 
a Greek inscription, in characters of the age of Justinian, to 
the following effect: “Here lies the holy martyr Dasius, 
brought from Durostorum.” The sarcophagus was trans- 
ferred to the crypt of the cathedral in 1848 from the church 
of San Pellegrino, under the high altar of which, as we learn 
from a Latin inscription let into the masonry, the martyr’s 
bones still repose with those of two other saints. How long 
the sarcophagus was deposited in the church of San Pelle- 
grino, we do not know ; but it is recorded to have been there 
in the year 1650. We may suppose that the saint’s relics 
were transferred for safety to Ancona at some time in the 
troubled centuries which followed his martyrdom, when 
Moesia was occupied and ravaged by successive hordes of 
barbarian invaders? At all events it appears certain from 
the independent and mutually confirmatory evidence of the 
martyrology and the monuments that Dasius was no 
mythical saint, but a real man, who suffered death for his 
faith at Durostorum in one of the early centuries of the 
Christian era. Finding the narrative of the nameless martyr- 
ologist thus established as to the principal fact recorded, 
namely, the martyrdom of St. Dasius, we may reasonably 
accept his testimony as to the manner and cause of the 
martyrdom, all the more because his narrative is precise, 
circumstantial, and entirely free from the miraculous element. 
Accordingly I conclude that the account which he gives of 
the celebration of the Saturnalia among the Roman soldiers 
is trustworthy. 

This account sets in a new and lurid light the office of 


1 Franz Cumont, ‘*Le tombeau de extyuxerunt subter gua sanctorum 


S. Dasius de Durostorum,” A nalecta Bol- 
landiana, xxvii. (Brussels, 1908) pp. 369- 
372. The inscription on the sarco- 
phagus runs thus: "Evrai@a xarakeîrai 
6 äđyios pdprus Aágıos évexðeis did 
Awpoorbdov. The inscription on the 
altar runs thus: ‘* Vetere diruta nobilii- 
orem FEF. Karmelitani excalciati aram 


martyrum Peregrini Flaviani Dasit 
corpora et infantium ab Herode neca- 
lorum ossa minus decenter antiquitus 
recondita honorificentius et populo 
spectanda reponi curaverunt die 
virgini et matri Theresiae sacro anno 
WOCCCIY.” 
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the King of the Saturnalia, the ancient Lord of Misrule, 
who presided over the winter revels at Rome in the time of 
Horace and of Tacitus. It seems to prove that his business 
had not always been that of a mere harlequin or merry- 
andrew whose only care was that the revelry should run 
high and the fun grow fast and furious, while the fire blazed 
and crackled on the hearth, while the streets swarmed with 
festive crowds, and through the clear frosty air, far away to 
the north, Soracte shewed his coronal of snow. When we 
compare this comic monarch of the gay, the civilized 
metropolis with his grim counterpart of the rude camp on 
the Danube, and when we remember the long array of 
similar figures, ludicrous yet tragic, who in other ages and 
in other lands, wearing mock crowns and wrapped in sceptred 
palls, have played their little pranks for a few brief hours or 
days, then passed before their time to a violent death, we 
can hardly doubt that in the King of the Saturnalia at 
Rome, as he is depicted by classical writers, we see only a 
feeble emasculated copy of that original, whose strong 
features have been fortunately preserved for us by the 
obscure author of the Martyrdom of St. Dastus. In other 
words, the martyrologist’s account of the Saturnalia agrees 
so closely with the accounts of similar rites elsewhere, which 
could not possibly have been known to him, that the 
substantial accuracy of his description may be regarded as 
established ; and further, since the custom of putting a mock 
king to death as a representative of a god cannot have 
grown out of a practice of appointing him to preside over a 
holiday revel, whereas the reverse may very well have 
happened, we are justified in assuming that in an earlier 
and more barbarous age it was the universal practice in 
ancient Italy, wherever the worship of Saturn prevailed, to 
choose a man who played the part and enjoyed all the 
traditionary privileges of Saturn for a season, and then died, 
whether by his own or another’s hand, whether by the knife 
or the fire or on the gallows-tree, in the character of the 
good god who gave his life for the world. In Rome itself 
and other great towns the growth of civilization had prob- 
ably mitigated this cruel custom long before the Augustan 
age, and transformed it into the innocent shape it wears in 
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the writings of the few classical writers who bestow a 
passing notice on the holiday King of the Saturnalia. But 
in remoter districts the older and sterner practice may long 
have survived ; and even if after the unification of Italy the 
barbarous usage was suppressed by the Roman government, 
the memory of it would be handed down by the peasants 
and would tend from time to time, as still happens with the 
lowest forms of superstition among ourselves, to lead to a 
recrudescence of the practice, especially among the rude 
soldiery on the outskirts of the empire over whom the 
once iron hand of Rome was beginning to relax its grasp.’ 

The resemblance between the Saturnalia of ancient 
and the Carnival of modern Italy has often been re- 
marked ; but in the light of all the facts that have come 
before us, we may well ask whether the resemblance does 
not amount to identity. We have seen that in Italy, Spain, 
and Franee, that is, in the countries where the influence of 
Rome has been deepest and most lasting, a conspicuous 
feature of the Carnival is a burlesque figure personifying the 
festive season, which after a short career of glory and dis- 
sipation is publicly shot, burnt, or otherwise destroyed, to 
the feigned grief or genuine delight of the populace” If 
the view here suggested of the Carnival is correct, this 
grotesque personage is no other than a direct successor of 
the old King of the Saturnalia, the master of the revels, the 
real man who personated Saturn and, when the revels were 
over, suffered a real death in his assumed character. The 
King of the Bean on Twelfth Night and the mediaeval 
Bishop of Fools, Abbot of Unreason, or Lord of Misrule 
are figures of the same sort and may perhaps have had a 
similar origin. We will consider them in the following 
section. 


sticos Scorpiace, 7; Minucius Felix, 
Octavius, 22 and 30; Lactantius, 
Divin. Jnstit. i. 21; Porphyry, De 
abstinentia, ii. 56. We may conjecture 
that at first the sacrifice took place on 


1 The opinion that at Rome a man 
used to be sacrificed at the Saturnalia 
cannot be regarded as in itself im- 
probable, when we remember that 
down apparently to the establishment 


of Christianity a human victim was 
slaughtered every year at Rome in 
honour of Latian Jupitcr. See Ter- 
tullian, Apologeticus, 9, Contra Cno- 


the top of the Alban Mountain, and 
was offered to Saturn, to whom, as we 
have seen, high places were sacred. 

2 The Dying God, pp. 220599. 
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§ 2. The King of the Bean and the Festival of Fools 


The custom of electing by lot a King and often also 
a Queen of the Bean on Twelfth Night (Epiphany, the 
sixth of January) or on the eve of that festival used to 
prevail in France, Belgium, Germany, and England, and 
it is still kept up in some parts of France. It may be 
traced back to the first half of the sixteenth century at 
least, and no doubt dates from a very much more remote 
antiquity. At the French court the Kings themselves 
did not disdain to countenance the mock royalty, and 
Louis XIV. even supported with courtly grace the shadowy 
dignity in his own person. Every family as a rule elected 
its own King. On the eve of the festival a great cake was 
baked with a bean in it; the cake was divided in portions, 
one for each member of the family, together with one for 
God, one for the Virgin, and sometimes one also for the 
poor. The person who obtained the portion containing the 
bean was proclaimed King of the Bean. Where a Queen 
of the Bean was elected as well as a King, a second bean 
was sometimes baked in the cake for the Queen. Thus at 
Blankenheim, near Neuerburg, in the Eifel, a black and a 
white bean were baked in the cake; he who drew the 
piece with the black bean was King, and she who drew the 
white bean was Queen. In Franche-Comté, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, they used to put as many 
white haricot beans in a hat as there were persons present, 
and two coloured beans were added; the beans were drawn 
at haphazard from the hat by a child, and they who got the 
coloured beans were King and Queen. In England and 
perhaps elsewhere the practice was to put a bean in the 
cake for the King and a pea for the Queen. But in some 
places only the King was elected by lot, and after his 
election he chose his Queen for himself. Sometimes a coin 
was substituted for the bean in the cake; but though this 
usage was followed in southern Germany as early as the 
first half of the sixteenth century, it is probably an innova- 
tion on the older custom of employing a bean as the lot. 
In France the distribution of the pieces of the cake among 
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the persons present was made in accordance with the 
directions of a child, the youngest boy present, who was 
placed under or on the table and addressed by the name of 
“ Phoebe” or “ Tébé” ; he answered in Latin “ Domine” The 
master of the house, holding a piece of the cake in his hand, 
asked the child to whom he should give it, and the child 
named any person he pleased. Sometimes the first slice of 
cake was regularly assigned to “the good God” and set 
aside for the poor. In the name “ Phoebe” or “ Tébé,” by 
which the child was addressed, learned antiquaries have 
detected a reference to the oracle of Apollo; but more 
probably the name is a simple corruption of the Latin or 
French word for bean (Latin faba, French fève). Immediately 
on his election the King of the Bean was enthroned, saluted 
by all, and thrice lifted up, while he made crosses with chalk 
on the beams and rafters of the ceiling. Great virtue was 
attributed to these white crosses. They were supposed to 
protect the house for the whole year against 


“ all injuryes and harmes 
Of cursed devils, sprites, and bugges, of conjurings and charmes,” 


Then feasting and revelry began and were kept up merrily 
without respect of persons. Every time the King or Queen 
drank, the whole company was expected to cry, “ The King 
drinks!” or “ The Queen drinks!” Any person who failed 
to join in the cry was punished by having his face blackened 
with soot or a burned cork or smeared with the lees of 
wine. In some parts of the Ardennes the custom was to 
fasten great horns of paper in the hair of the delinquent and 
to put a huge pair of spectacles on his nose; and he had to 
wear these badges of infamy till the end of the. festival.’ 


I Joannes Boemus, Mores, Leges, et 
Ritus Omnium Gentium (Lyons, 1541), 
p. 122; The Popish Kingdome or 
reigne of Antichrist, written in Latin 
verse by Thomas Naogeorgus and 
Englyshed by Barnabe Googe, 1570, 
edited by R. C. Hope (London, 1880), 
pp. 45 sg.3 E. Pasquier, Recherches de la 
France (Paris, 1633), pp. 375 59-3 
R. Herrick, “ Twelfth Night, or King 
and Queene,” Zhe Works of Robert 
Herrick (Edinburgh, 1823), ii. 171 59.3 


J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain (London, 1883), i. 21 sgg. 3 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British Popular 
Customs (London, 1876), pp. 24-28; R. 
Chambers, Zhe Book of Days (London 
and Edinburgh, 1886), i. 61 sgg. 3 
Desgranges, ‘‘ Usages du Canton de 
Bonneval,” Mémoires de la Société 
Royale des Antiquaires de France, i. 
(Paris, 1817) pp. 233-2360; mL 
Beaulicu, Archéologie de la Lorraine 
(Paris, 1840-1843), i. 255 s%.; Reins- 
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The custom of electing a King and Queen of the Bean on 
Twelfth Day is still kept up all over the north of France. 
A miniature porcelain figure of a child is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the bean in the cake. If the lot, whether bean 
or doll, falls to a boy he becomes King and chooses his 
Queen; if it falls to a girl she becomes Queen and chooses 
her King.’ 

So far, apart from the crosses chalked up to ban hob- 
goblins, witches, and bugs, the King and Queen of the Bean 
might seem to be merely playful personages appointed at a 
season of festivity to lead the revels. However, a more 
serious significance was sometimes attached to the office 
and to the ceremonies of Twelfth Day in general. Thus in 
Lorraine the height of the hemp crop in the coming year 
was prognosticated from the height of the King and Queen ; 
if the King was the taller of the two, it was supposed that 
the male hemp would be higher than the female, but that 
the contrary would happen if the Queen were taller than the 
King.’ Again, in the Vosges Mountains, on the borders of 
Franche-Comté, it is customary on Twelfth Day for people 
to dance on the roofs in order to make the hemp grow tall. 


berg - Diiringsfeld, Calendrier Belge 
(Brussels, 1861-1862), i. 23 sgg.; 
id., Das festliche Jahr (Leipsic, 1863), 
pp. 20-23; E. Cortet, Æssai sur les 
Fêtes religieuses (Paris, 1867), pp. 29- 
50; J. H. Schmitz, Sitten znd Sagen, 
Lieder, Spriichworter und Räthsel des 
Eifler Volkes (Trèves, 1856-1858), i. 
6; Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et 
Légendes du Centre de la France 
(Paris, 1875), i. 19-29; J. Lecceur, 
Esquisses du Bocage Normand (Condé- 
sur - Noireau, 1883—1887), ii. 125; 
L. Bonnemére, ‘‘Le Jour des Rois 
en Normandie,” Revue des Traditions 
populaires, ii. (1887) pp. 55 sg.; P. 
Sébillot, ‘“ La Fête des Rois,” Revue 
des Traditions populaires, iii. (1888) 
pp. 7-12; A. Meyrac, Traditions, 
Coutumes, Légendes et Contes des 
Ardennes(Charleville, 1890), pp. 74 sg. ; 
J. L. M. Nogués, Les Mæurs d'autrefois 
en Saintonge et en Aunis (Saintes, 
1891), pp. 49 sgg.; L. F. Sauvé, Le 
Lolk - lore des autes - Vosges (Paris, 
1889), pp. 16 sg.; Ch. Beauquier, 


Les Mois en Franche-Comté (Paris, 
1900), pp. 16 sg. ; F. Chapiseau, Le 
Folk-lore de la Beauce et du Perche 
(Paris, 1902), i. 312-315; Anatole 
France, ‘‘ Le roy boit,” Annales Poli- 
tigues et Littéraires, 5 Janvier, 1902, 
pp. 4 5sg.3; La Bresse Louhannatse, 
Janvier, 1906, pp. 42-46. The 
custom of making white crosses on 
the ceiling is reported for Germany 
and . Switzerland, but apparently 
not for France. It is mentioned 
in the earliest of the works cited 
above, namely that of Joannes Boemus, 
whose description applies especially to 
Franconia (Franken). 

1 This I learn from my friend M. 
Léon Chouville of Rouen and Cam- 
bridge. The custom is also kept 
up in Bresse (La Bresse Louhannatse, 
Janvier, 1906, pp. 44-46). 

2 L. Beaulieu, Archéologie de la 
Lorraine (Paris, 1840-1843), i. 256 
note!; E. Cortet, “ssaz sur les Kétes 
religteuses (Paris, 1867), p. 43. 
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Further, in many places the beans used in the cake were 
carried to the church to be blessed by the clergy, and people 
drew omens from the cake as to the good or ill that would 
befall them throughout the year. Moreover, certain forms 
of divination were resorted to on Twelfth Night for the 
purpose of ascertaining in which month of the year wheat 
would be dearest. 

In Franche-Comté, particularly in the Montagne du 
Doubs, it is still the custom on the Eve of Twelfth Night 
(the fifth of January) to light bonfires, which appear to 
have, in the popular mind, some reference to the crops. 
The whole population takes part in the festivity. In 
the afternoon the young folk draw a cart about the street 
collecting fuel. Some people contribute faggots, others 
bundles of straw or of dry hemp stalks. Towards evening 
the whole of the fuel thus collected is piled up a little way 
from the houses and set on fire. While it blazes, the people 
dance round it, crying, “Good year, come back! Bread 
and wine, come back!” In the district of Pontarlier the 
young folk carry lighted torches about the fields, shaking 
sparks over the sowed lands and shouting, “ Cowazlle, couaille, 
blanconnie !”—-words of which the meaning has been for- 
gotten.” A similar custom is commonly observed on the 
same day (the Eve of Twelfth Night, the fifth of January) 
in the Bocage of Normandy, except that it is the fruit-trees 
rather than the sowed fields to which the fire is applied. 
When the evening shadows have fallen on the landscape, 
the darkness begins to be illuminated here and there by 
twinkling points of fire, which multiply as the night grows 
late, till they appear as numerous on earth as the stars in 
the sky. About every village, in the fields and orchards, 
on the crests of the hills, wandering lights may be discerned, 
vanishing and suddenly reappearing, gathering together and 


1 Anatole France, ‘‘ Le roy boit,” shovel, wheat would be dear in the 


Annales Politiques et Littéraires, 5 
Janvier, 1902, p. 5. In some parts of 
France divination was practised for this 
purpose on Christmas Day. Twelve 
grains of wheat, each representing a 
month of the year, were placed, one 
after the other, on a hot fire-shovel ; 
if the grain bounced up from the 


corresponding month, but it would be 
cheap if the grain remained still. See 
J. B. Thiers, Traité des Superstitions 
(Paris, 1679), p. 268. See further 
P. Sébillot, Ze Folk-lore de France, 
iii. (Paris, 1906) pp. 510 $g. 
2 Ch. Beauquier, Les Mois 

Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), p. 12. 


en 
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then dispersing, pursuing each other capriciously, and tracing 
broken lines, sparkling arabesques of fire in the gloom of 
night. The peasants are observing the ceremony of the 
“ Moles and Field-mice ” ( Taupes et Mulots); and that evening 
there is not a hamlet, not a farm, hardly a solitary cottage 
that does not contribute its flame to the general illumination, 
till the whole horizon seems in a blaze, and houses, woods, 
and hills stand out in dark relief against the glow of the 
sky. The villages vie with each other in the number and 
brilliancy of the fires they can exhibit on this occasion. 
Woods and hedges are scoured to provide the materials for 
the blaze. Torches of straw wound about poles are pro- 
vided in abundance ; and armed with them men and women, 
lads and lasses, boys and girls, pour forth from the houses at 
nightfall into the fields and orchards. There they run about 
among the trees, waving the lighted torches under the 
branches and striking the trunks with them so that the 
sparks fly out in showers. And as they do so they sing or 
scream at the top of their voices certain traditional curses 
against the animals and insects that injure the fruit-trees. 
They bid the moles and field-mice to depart from their 
orchards, threatening to break their bones and burn their 
beards if they tarry. The more they do this, the larger, 
they believe, will be the crop of fruit in the following autumn. 
When everybody has rushed about his own orchard, meadow 
or pasture in this fashion, they all assemble on a height or 
crest of a hill, where they picnic, each bringing his share 
of provisions, cider, or brandy to the feast. There, too, 
they kindle a huge bonfire, and dance round it, capering 
and brandishing their torches in wild enthusiasm? Customs 
of the same sort used to be observed on the same day (the 
Eve of Epiphany, the fifth of January) in the Ardennes. 
People ran about with burning torches, commanding the 
moles and field-mice to go forth. Then they threw the 
torches on the ground, and believed that by this proceeding 
they purified the earth and made it fruitful.? 

1 J. Leeceur, Æsquisses du Bocage pp. 295 sg.; W. Mannhardt, Der 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883-  Baumkultus(Berlin,1875), pp. 536 $94. 
1887), ii. 126-129. Compare Amélie 2 A. Meyrae, Traditions, Coutumes, 


Bosquet, La Normandie Romanesque Légendes et Contes des Ardennes 
et Merveilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 1845), (Charleville, 1890), pp. 75 59. 
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This ceremony appears to be intended to ensure a good 
crop of fruit by burning out the animals and insects that 
harm the fruit-trees. In some parts of England it used to 
be customary to light fircs at the same season for the 
purpose, apparently, of procuring a plentiful crop of wheat 
in the ensuing autumn. Thus, “in the parish of Pauntley, 
a village on the borders of the county of Gloucester, next 
Worcestershire, and in the neighbourhood, a custom prevails, 
which is intended to prevent the smut in wheat. On the 
Eve of Twelfth-day, all the servants of every farmer assemble 
together in one of the fields that has been sown with wheat. 
At the end of twelve lands, they make twelve fires in a 
row with straw, around one of which, much larger than the 
rest, they drink a cheerful glass of cider to their master’s 
health, and success to the future harvest; then, returning 
home, they feast on cakes soaked in cider, which they claim 
as a reward for their past labours in sowing the grain.” ! 
Similarly in Hercfordshire, “on the Eve of Twelfth Day, at 
the approach of evening, the farmers, their friends, servants, 
etc, all assemble, and, near six o'clock, all walk together 
to a field where wheat is growing. The highest part of the 
ground is always chosen, where twelve small fires, and one 
large one are lighted up. The attendants, headed by the 
master of the family, pledge the company in old cyder, 
which circulates freely on these occasions. A circle is 
formed round the large fire, when a general shout and 
hallooing takes place, which you hear answered from all 
the villages and fields near; as I have myself counted fifty 
or sixty fires burning at the same time, which are generally 
placed on some eminence. This being finished, the company 
all return to the house, where the good housewife: and her 
maids are preparing a good suppcr, which on this occasion 
is very plentiful. A large cake is always provided, with a 
hole in the middle. After supper, the company all attend the 
bailiff (or head of the oxen) to the wain-house, where the 
following particulars are observed. The master, at the head 
of his friends, fills the cup (gencrally of strong ale), and 


1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of ary on Twelfth Day to light twelve 
Great Britain, New Edition (London, small fires and one large one (J. Brand, 
1883), i. 33. In many parishes of of. cit. i. 28). 

Gloucestershire it used to be custom- 
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stands opposite the first or finest of the oxen (twenty- 
four of which I have often seen tied up in their stalls 
together) ; he then pledges him in a curious toast; the 
company then follow his example with all the other oxen, 
addressing each by their name. This being over, the large 
cake is produced, and is, with much ceremony, put on the 
horn of the first ox, through the hole in the cake; he is 
then tickled to make him toss his head: if he throws the 
cake bchind, it is the mistress’s perquisite ; if before (in what 
is termed the Jdoosy), the bailiff claims this prize. This 
ended, the company all return to the house, the doors of 
which are in the meantime locked, and not opened till some 
joyous songs are sung. On entering, a scene of mirth and 
jollity commences, and reigns thro’ the house till a late, or 
rather an early, hour, the next morning.” ' 

The custom was known as Wassailing and it was 
believed to have a beneficial effect on the crops.” Accord- 
ing to one Herefordshire informant, “on Twelfth Day they 
make twelve fires of straw and one large one to burn the 
old witch; they sing, drink, and dance round it; without 
this festival they think they should have no crop.”* This 
explanation of the large fire on Twelfth Day is remarkable 
and may supply the key to the whole custom of kindling 
fires on the fields or in the orchards on that day. We have 
seen that witches and fiends of various sorts are believed to 
be let loose during the Twelve Days and that in some places 
they are formally driven away on Twelfth Night. It may 
well be that the fires lighted on that day were everywhere 
primarily intended to burn the witches and other maleficent 
beings swarming invisible inthe mischief-laden air, and that 
the benefit supposed to be conferred by the fires on the crops 
was not so much the positive one of quickening the growth 
of vegetation by genial warmth as the negative one of 
destroying the baleful influences which would otherwise 


1 The Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
lxi., February, 1791, p. 116. The 
article is signed J. W. and dated 
‘“ Ilereford, Jan. 24.” Thc passage 
is quotcd, correctly in substance, but 
with many verbal changes, by J. Brand, 
Lopular Antiquities of Great Britain, 
i, 30 sg., and by (Mrs.) E. M. Leather, 


The Folk-lore of Herefordshire (Here- 
ford and London, 1912), p. 93. 

2 (Mrs.) Ella Mary Leather, Zhe 
Folk-lore of Herefordshire (Hereford 
and London, 1912), pp. 93 s4. 

3 (Mrs.) E. M. Leathcr, of. cit. pp. 
94 59. 

4 See above, pp. 164 sqq. 
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blast the fruits of the earth and of the trees. This inter- 
pretation of the English and French custom of lighting fires 
in fields and orchards on Twelfth Night is confirmed by a 
parallel custom observed by Macedonian peasants for the 
express purpose of burning up certain malicious fiends, who 
are believed to be abroad at this season. These noxious 
beings are known as Karkantzaré or Skatsantzar?, They are 
thought to be living people, whether men or women, who during 
the Twelve Days are transformed into horrible monsters, 
with long nails, red faces, bloodshot eyes, snottering noses, 
and slobbering mouths. In this hideous guise they roam 
about by night haunting houses and making the peasant’s 
life well-nigh unbearable; they knock at the doors and 
should they be refused admittance they will scramble down 
the chimney and pinch, worry, and defile the sleepers in 
their beds. The only way to escape from these tormenters 
is to seize and bind them fast with a straw rope. If you 
have no such rope or your heart fails you, there is nothing 
for it but to shut yourself up in the house before dark, fasten 
the door tight, block up the chimney, and wait for daylight ; 
for it is only at night that the monsters are on the prowl, 
during the day they resume their ordinary human shape. 
However, in some places strenuous efforts are made during 
the Twelve Days to destroy these hateful nocturnal goblins 
by fire. For example, on Christmas Eve some people 
burn the Karkantzari by lighting faggots of holm-oak 
and throwing them out into the streets at carly dawn. In 
other places, notably at Melenik, they scald the fiends to 
death on New Year’s Eve by means of pancakes frizzling 
and hissing in a pan. While the goodwife is baking 
the cakes, the goodman disguises himself as one of the 
fiends in a fur coat turned inside out,and in his assumed 
character dances and sings outside the door, while he invites 
his wife to join him in the dance. In other districts people 
collect faggots during the whole of the Twelve Days and 
lay them up on the hearth. Then on the Eve of Twelfth 
Night they set fire to the pile in order that the gob- 
lins, who are supposed to be lurking under the ashes, 
may utterly perish.” Thus the view that the large fire in 
1 G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk-lore (Cambridge, 1903), pP. 73-75- 
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Herefordshire on Twelfth Night is intended “to burn the 
old witch” is far more probable than the opinion that it 
represents the Virgin Mary, and that the other twelve fires 
stand for the twelve apostles.’ This latter interpretation is 
in all probability nothing more than a Christian gloss put 
upon an old heathen custom of which the meaning was 
forgotten. | 

The Gloucestershire custom was described by the 
English traveller Thomas Pennant in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. He says: “A custom savouring of 
the Scotch Bel-tien prevales in Gloucestershire, particularly 
about Newent and the neighbouring parishes, on the 
twelfth day, or on the Epiphany, in the evening. All 
the servants of every particular farmer assemble together 
in one of the fields that has been sown with wheat; on 
the border of which, in the most conspicuous or most 
elevated place, they make twelve fires of straw, in a 
row; around one of which, made larger than the rest, 
they drink a cheerful glass of cyder to their master’s 
health, success to the future harvest, and then returning 
home, they feast on cakes made of carraways, etc., soaked 
in cyder, which they claim as a reward for their past 
labours in sowing the grain.” ? In Shropshire also it used 
to be customary to kindle festal fires on the tops of hills and 
other high places on Twelfth Night.? Again, in Ireland “on 
Twelfth-Eve in Christmas, they use to set up as high as 
they can a sieve of oats, and in it a dozen of candles set 
round, and in the centre one larger, all lighted. This in 
memory of our Saviour and his Apostles, lights of the 
world.”* Down to the present time, apparently, in the 
county of Roscommon, “ Twelfth Night, which is Old 
Christmas Day, is a greater day than Christmas Day itself. 
Thirteen rushlights are made in remembrance of the numbers 


at the Last Supper, and each 


l This opinion is mentioned by 
(Mrs.) E. M. Leather, The Folk-lore 
of Llerefordshire, p. 95. 

2 Thomas Pennant, “A Tour in 
Scotland, 1769,” in John Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels (London, 1808- 
1814), iii. 49. 

PT. VI 
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3 Thomas Hyde, Historia religionis 
veterum Persarum (Oxford, 1700), p. 
257. 

4 Sir Henry Piers, Description of 
the County of Westmeath, quoted by 
J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain (London, 1883), i. 25. 
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of the family. If there are not enough in the household 
other relations’ names are added. The candles are stuck in 
a cake of cow-dung and lighted, and as each burns out, so 
will be the length of each person’s life. Rushlights are only 
used for this occasion.” ? 

In these English and Irish customs observed on 
Twelfth Night the twelve fires or candles probably refer 
either to the twelve days from Christmas to Epiphany or 
to the twelve months of the year. In favour of this 
view it may be said that according to a popular opinion, 
which has been reported in England? and is widely 
diffused in Germany and the German provinces of Austria, 
the weather of the twelve days in question determines 
the weather of the twelve following months, so that 
from the weather on each of these days it is possible 
to predict the weather of the corresponding month in the 
ensuing year. Hence in Swabia the days are called “the 
Twelve Lot Days”; and many people seek to pry into the 
future with scientific precision by means of twelve circles, 
each subdivided into four quadrants, which they chalk up 


over the parlour door or inscribe on paper. 


Each circle 


represents a month, and each quadrant represents a quarter 


I H. J. Byrne, ‘ All Hallows Eve 
and other Festivals in Connaught,” 
Folk-lore, xviii. (1907) p. 439. 

2 C. S. Burne and G. F. Jackson, 
Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 1883), 
p. 408. 

3 The Popish Kingdome or reigne of 
Antichrist, written in Latin verse by 
Thomas Naogeorgus and Englyshed by 
Barnabe Googe, 1570, edited by R. C. 
Hope (London, 1880), p. 46; E. 
Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und 
Gebräuche aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, 
1852), p. 473, § 2373 A. Birlinger, 
Volksthtimliches aus Schwaben (¥rei- 
burg im Breisgau, 1861—1862), i. 468, 
§ 696; A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen, Märchen und 
Gebräuche (Leipsic, 1848), p. 411; A. 
Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und Märchen 
aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 1859), ii. 115, 
§ 354; A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube® (Berlin, 1869), p. 61, § 74; 
Montanus, Die deutschen Volksfeste, 


Volksbriuche und deutscher Volksglaube 
(Iserlohn, N.D.), p. 18; M. Toeppen, 
Aberglauben aus Masuren? (Danzig, 
1867), p. 61; L. Strackerjan, Ader- 
glaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogthum 
Oldenburg (Oldenburg, 1867), ii. 29, 
§ 294; August Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Thiiringen (Vienna, 
1878), p. 175; K. Bartsch, Sagen, 
Märchen und Gebriuche aus Mecklenburg 
(Vienna, 1880), p.250, § 1292; Christian 
Schneller, Märchen und Sagen aus 
Walschtirol (Innsbruck, 1867), p. 2313 
J. Haltrich, Zur Volkskunde der Sieben- 
biirger Sachsen (Vienna, 1885), p. 282; 
Willibald Müller, Beiträge zur Volks- 
kunde der Deutschen in Mähren 
(Vienna and Olmutz, 1893), p. 3173 
Alois John, Sitte, Brauch und Volks- 
glaube im deutschen  Westbohmen 
(Prague, 1905), p. 12; P. Drechsler, 
Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube in 
Schlesien (Leipsic, 1903-1906), i. 16 
5g. 
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of a month; and according as the sky is overcast or clear 
during each quarter of a day from Christmas to Epiphany, 
you shade the corresponding quadrant of a circle or 
leave it a blank. By this contrivance, as simple as it 
is ingenious, you may forecast the weather for the whole 
year with more or less of accuracy." At Hosskirch in 
Swabia they say that you can predict the weather for the 
twelve months from the weather of the twelve hours of 
Twelfth Day alone.* A somewhat different system of 
meteorology is adopted in various parts of Switzerland, 
Germany, and Austria. On Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
or another of the twelve days you take an onion, slice it in 
two, peel off twelve coats, and sprinkle a pinch of salt in 
each of them. The twelve coats of the onion stand for the 
twelve months of the year, and from the amount of moisture 
which has gathered in each of them next morning you may 
foretell the amount of rain that will fall in the correspond- 
ing month? 

But the belief that the weather of the twelve months can 
be predicted from the weather of the twelve days is not 
confined to the Germanic peoples. It occurs also in France 
and among the Celts of Brittany and Scotland. Thus in 
the Bocage of Normandy “the village old wives have a very 
simple means of divining the general temperature of the 
coming season. According to them, the twelve days between 
Christmas and Epiphany, including Epiphany, represent the 
twelve months of the year. So the thing to do is to mark 
the temperature of each of these days, for the temperature 
of the corresponding month will be relatively the same. 
Some people say that this experience is rarely at fault, and 
more trust is put in it than in the predictions of the Double- 
Liégots.’* In Cornouaille, Brittany, it is popularly believed 
that the weather of the last six days of December and the 
first six of January prognosticates the weather of the twelve 


1 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, 
1852), P. 473, § 237; A. Birlinger, 
Volksthtimliches aus Schwaben (¥rei- 
burg im Breisgau, 1861-1862), i. 468, 
§ 696. 

2 A. Birlinger, of. cit, i. 470. 

3 F. J. Vonbun, Beiträge zur deul- 


schen Mythologie (Chur, 1862), p. 131; 
A. Birlinger, Volksthiimliches aus 
Schwaben, i. 469; Chr. Schneller, 
Märchen und Sagen aus Wälschtirol 
(Innsbruck, 1867), p. 231. 

4 Jules Lecocur, Lsgzesses du Bocage 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- 
1887), ii. 20 59. 
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CHAP. 


months ; but in other parts of Brittany it is the first twelve 
days of January that are supposed to be ominous of the 
weather for the year. These days are called gour-deziou, 
which is commonly interpreted “male days,” but is said to 
mean properly “additional or supplementary days.” 1 Again, 
in the Highlands of Scotland the twelve days of Christmas 
(Da latha dheug na Nollaig) “were the twelve days com- 
mencing from the Nativity or Big Nollaig, and were deemed 
to represent, in respect of weather, the twelve months of the 
year. Some say the days should be calculated from New 
Years Day.”? Others again reckon the Twelve Days from 
the thirty-first of December. Thus Pennant tells us that 
“the Highlanders form a sort of almanack or presage of the 
weather of the ensuing year in the following manner: they 
make observation on twelve days, beginning at the last of 
December, and hold as an infallible rule, that whatsoever 
weather happens on each of those days, the same will prove 
to agree in the correspondent months. Thus, January is to 
answer to the weather of December 31st; February to that 
of January Ist; and so with the rest. Old people still pay 
great attention to this augury.”* It is interesting to 
observe that in the Celtic regions of Scotland and France 
popular opinion hesitates as to the exact date of the twelve 
days, some people dating them from Christmas, others from 
the New Year, and others again from the thirty-first of 
December. This hesitation has an important bearing on 
the question of the origin of the twelve days’ period, as I 
shall point out immediately. ‘ 

Thus in the popular mind the twelve days from Christmas 
to Epiphany are conceived as a miniature of the whole year, 
the character of each particular day answering to the character 
of a particular month. The conception appears to be very 
ancient, for it meets us again among the Aryans of the 
Vedic age in India. They, too, appear to have invested 


1 J. Loth, ‘“ Les douze jours supplé- 
mentaires (gourdeztou) des Bretons et 
les douze jours des Germains et des 
Indous,” Revue Celtigue, xxiv. (1903) 
pp. 310 sg. 

2 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 


/slands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
P- 243. 

3 Thomas Pennant, ‘* A Tour in 
Scotland and Voyage to the Hebrides 
in 1772,” in John Pinkerton’s Voyages 
and Travels (London, 1808-1814), iii. 
384. 
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twelve days in midwinter with a sacred character as a time 
when the three Ribhus or genii of the seasons rested from 
their labours in the home of the sun-god ; and these twelve 
rest-days they called “an image or copy of the year.” ! 

This curious coincidence, if such it is, between the winter 
festivals of the ancient Aryans of India and their modern 
kinsfolk in Europe seems to be best explained on the theory 
that the twelve days in question derive their sanctity from the 
position which they occupied in the calendar of the primitive 
Aryans. The coincidence of the name for month with the 
name for moon in the various Aryan languages? points to the 
conclusion that the year of our remote ancestors was primarily 
based on observation of the moon rather than of the sun ; 
but as a year of twelve lunar months or three hundred and 
fifty-four days (reckoning the months at twenty-nine and 
thirty days alternately) falls short of the solar year of three 
hundred and sixty-five and a quarter days by roundly twelve 
days, the discrepancy could not fail to attract the attention 
of an intelligent people, such as the primitive Aryans must 
be supposed to have been, who had made some progress in 
the arts of life; and the most obvious way of removing the 
discrepancy arid equating the lunar with the solar year is to 
add twelve days at the end of each period of twelve lunar 
months so as to bring the total days of the year up to three 
hundred and sixty-six. The equation is not indeed perfectly 
exact, but it may well have been sufficiently so for the 
rudimentary science of the primitive Aryans. As many 


tumskunde (Strasburg, 1901), p. 
547 ; 2@., Sprachvergletchung und Ur- 
geschichte 3 (Jena, 1906-1907), ii. 228. 


1 The Hymns of the Rigveda, trans- 
lated by R. T. H. Griffith (Benares, 
1889-1892), book iv. hymn 33, vol. ii. 


pp. 150 sgg.; H. Zimmer, A/tendisches 
Leben (Berlin, 1879), pp. 365-367 ; A. 
Hillebrandt, Aztual-Litteratur, Vedische 
Opfer und Zauber (Strasburg, 1897), 
Ppp. 5 sg. However, the Ribhus are 
very obscure figures in Vedic myth- 
ology. Compare H. Oldenberg, Die 
Religion des Veda (Berlin, 1894), pp. 
235 sg-; A. A. Macdonncll, Vedic 
Mythology (Strasburg, 1897), pp. 131 
sqq. 

2 F. Max Müller, Lectures on the 
Science of Language, Sixth Edition 
(London, 1871), i. 6 sgg. ; O. Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indogermanischen Alter- 


3 This explanation of the sacredness 
of the twelve days among the Indo- 
European peoples of the East and West 
is due to A. Weber. See O. Schrader, 
Reallexikon derindogermanischen Alter- 
tumskunde (Strasburg, 1901), pp. 391- 
394; zd., Sprachvergletchung und 
Urgeschichte’ (Jena, 1906-1907), ii. 2. 
pp. 228-234. It is accepted by J. 
Loth (in Revue Celtique, xxiv. 1903, 
pp. 311 sg.), Professor H. Hirt (Die 
f{ndogermanen, Strasburg, 1905-1907, 
ii. 537, 544), Profcssor J. 11. Moulton 
(Two Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 47 sy.), and 
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Savage races in modern times have observed the discrepancy 
between solar and lunar time and have essayed to correct it 
by observations of the sun or the constellations, especially 
the Pleiades,’ there seems no reason to doubt that the 
ancestors of the Indo-European peoples in prehistoric times 
were able to make similar observations, and that they 
were not, as has been suggested, reduced to the necessity 
of borrowing the knowledge of such simple and obvious 
facts from the star-gazers of ancient Babylonia. Learned 
men who make little use of their eyes except to read 
books are too apt to underrate the observational powers 
of the savage, who lives under totally different conditions 
from us, spending most of his time in the open air and 
depending for his very existence on the accuracy with which 
he notes the varied and changing aspects of nature. 

It has been proposed to explain the manifold supersti- 
tions which cluster round the Twelve Days, or rather the 
Twelve Nights, as theyare more popularly called,’ by reference 
to the place which they occupy in the Christian calendar, 
beginning as they do immediately after Christmas and ending 
with Epiphany.* But, in the first place, it is difficult to see 
why the interval between these two particular festivals should 
have attracted to itself a greater mass of superstitious belief 
and custom than the interval between any other two Christian 


J. A. MacCulloch (in Dr. J. Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
iii. 81 sg.) but is rejected on what 
seem to me insufficient grounds by 
Professor O. Schrader (¢/.cc.). 

I Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, i. 307 sgg. 

2 Die gestriegelte Rockenphilosophie 
(Chemnitz, 1759), pp. 860, 861; 
Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde des 
Königreichs Bayern (Munich, 1860- 
1867), i. 365; A. Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volksaberglaube® (Berlin, 1869), p. 61; 
P. Drechsler, Sztte, Brauch und Volks- 
glaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 1903- 
1906), i. 15; A. John, Sztte, Brauch 
und Volksglaube im deutschen West- 
böhmen (Prague, 1905), p. 11. The 
phrase ‘‘the Twelve Nights” in the 
sense of “the Twelve Days and 
Nights” is doubtless derived from the 


ancicnt Aryan custom of counting by 
nights instead of by days and of regard- 
ing the period of the earth’s revolution 
on its axis as beginning with the night 
rather than with the day. See Caesar, 
De bello Gallico, vi. 18; Tacitus, 
Germania, 113; O. Schrader, Real- 
lexikon der indogermanischen Alter- 
tumskunde (Strasburg, 1901), pp. 844 
sgqg.; J. Loth, “ L’Année celtique,” 
Revue Celtique, xxv. (1904) pp. 115 
sgg. The Athenians reckoned a day 
from sunset to sunset, and the Romans 
reckoned it from midnight to midnight 
(Censorinus, De die natali, xxiii. 3). 

3 A. Tille, Dre Geschichte der deut- 
schen Weihnacht (Leipsic, preface dated 
1893), pp. 3 3g., 281 sgg.; O. Schrader, 
Reallexikon der indogermanischen 
Aitertumskunde (Strasburg, 1901), p. 


392. 
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festivals in the calendar; if it really did so, the ground of 
its special attraction is still to seek, and on this essential 
point the advocates of the Christian origin of the Twelve 
Nights throw no light. In the second place, the superstitious 
beliefs and customs themselves appear to have no relation to 
Christianity but to be purely pagan in character. Lastly, a 
fatal objection to the theory in question is that the place 
of the Twelve Days in the calendar is not uniformly fixed 
to the interval between Christmas and Epiphany ; it varies 
considerably in popular opinion in different places, but it is 
significant that the variations never exceed certain com- 
paratively narrow limits. The twelve-days’ festival, so to 
speak, oscillates to and fro about a fixed point, which is 
either the end of the year or the winter solstice. Thus in 
Silesia the Twelve Days are usually reckoned to 'fall before 
Christmas instead of after it; though in the Polish districts 
and the mountainous region of the country the ordinary 
German opinion prevails that the days immediately follow 
Christmas.! In some parts of Bavaria the Twelve Days are 
counted from St. Thomas’s Day (the twenty-first of December) 
to New Year’s Day; while in parts of Mecklenburg they 
begin with New Year’s Day and so coincide with the first 
twelve days of January,’ and this last mode of reckoning 
finds favour, as we saw, with some Celts of Brittany and 
Scotland? These variations in the dating of the Twelve 
Days seem irreconcilable with the theory that they derive 
their superstitious character purely from the accident that 
they fall between Christmas and Epiphany ; accordingly we 
may safely dismiss the theory of their Christian origin and 
recognize, with many good authorities,* in the Twelve Days 


the relics of a purely pagan 


1 P, Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 1903- 
1906), i. I5. 

2 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube? (Berlin, 1869), p. 61, § 74. 
As to the varying dates of the Twelve 
Nights see further E. Mogk, ‘* Mytho- 
logie,” in H. Pauls Grundriss der 
germanischen Philologie, iii.? (Stras- 
burg, 1900), p. 260. 

3 See above, p. 324. 

4 Thus A. Wuttke observes that by 
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far the greater part of the superstitions 
attaching to the Twelve Nights are of 
purely heathen origin (Der deutsche 
Volksaberglaube,» p. 61); and K. 
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superstitions in question cannot have 
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celebrated long before the foundation of Christianity. In 
truth the hypothesis of the Christian derivation of the 
Twelve Days in all probability exactly inverts the historical 
order of the facts. On the whole the evidence goes to shew 
that the great Christian festivals were arbitrarily timed by 
the church so as to coincide with previously existing pagan 
festivals for the sake of weaning the heathen from their old 
faith and bringing them over to the new religion. To make 
the transition as easy as possible the ecclesiastical authorities, 
in abolishing the ancient rites, appointed ceremonies of some- 
what similar character on the same days, or nearly so, thus 
filling up the spiritual void by a new creation which the 
worshipper might accept as an adequate substitute for what 
he had lost. Christmas and Easter, the two pivots on which 
the Christian calendar revolves, appear both to have been 
instituted with this intention: the one superseded a mid- 
winter festival of the birth of the sun-god, the other super- 
seded a vernal festival of the death and resurrection of the 
vegetation-god.’ 

If the twelve days from Christmas to Epiphany were 
indeed an ancient intercalary period inserted for the purpose 
of equating the lunar to the solar year, we can better under- 
stand the curious superstitions that have clustered round 
them and the quaint customs that have been annually observed 
during their continuance. To the primitive mind it might 
well seem that an intercalary period stands outside of the 
regular order of things, forming part neither of the lunar nor 
of the solar system; it is an excrescence, inevitable but 
unaccountable, which breaks the smooth surface of ordinary 
existence, an eddy which interrupts the even flow of months 
and years. Hence it may be inferred that the ordinary rules 
of conduct do not apply to such extraordinary periods, and 
that accordingly men may do in them what they would never 
dream of doing at other times. Thus intercalary days tend 
to degenerate into seasons of unbridled license ; they form 
an interregnum during which the customary restraints of law 


1 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second January 4th, 1908, pp. 19 59.5 Franz 
Edition, pp. 254 sgg. ; and for Easter Cumont, Les Religions orientales dans 
in particular see my letter “Attis and %Æ Paganisme romain? (Paris, 1909), 
Christ,” Zhe Athenaeum, No. 4184, pp. 106 sg.. 333 $9- 
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and morality are suspended and the ordinary rulers abdicate 
their authority in favour of a temporary regent, a sort of 
puppet king, who bears a more or less indefinite, capricious, 
and precarious sway over a community given up for a time 
to riot, turbulence, and disorder. If that is so—though it 
must be confessed that the view here suggested is to a great 
extent conjectural—we may perhaps detect the last surviving 
representatives of such puppet kings in the King of the Bean 
and other grotesque figures of the same sort who used to 
parade with the mimic pomp of sovereignty on one or 
other of the twelve days between Christmas and Epiphany. 
For the King of the Bean was by no means the only such 
ruler of the festive season, nor was Twelfth Night the only 
day on which he and his colleagues played their pranks. 
We will conclude this part of our subject with a brief notice 
of some of these mummers. 

In the first place it deserves to be noticed that in many 
parts of the continent, such as France, Spain, Belgium, 
Germany, and Austria, Twelfth Day is regularly associated 
with three mythical kings named Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthasar, and derives its popular appellation from them, 
being known in Germany and Austria as the Day of the 
Three Kings (Drezkénzgstag) and in France as the Festival 
of the Kings (/ée des Rozs). Further, it has been customary 
in many places to represent the three kings by mummers, 
who go about arrayed in royal costume from door to door, 
singing songs and collecting contributions from the house- 
holds which they visit." The custom may very well be older 
than Christianity, though it has received a Christian colour- 
ing; for the mythical kings are commonly identified with 
the wise men of the East, who are said to have been attracted 


1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain (London, 1883), i. 21 
Sg.; E. Cortet, Æssai sur les Fêtes 
, religieuses (Paris, 1867), pp. 32, 38, 
39-42 ; Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Calen- 
drier Belge (Brussels, 1861-1862), i. 
21 sg., 30 59.3 id., Fest- Kalender aus 
Böhmen (Prague, N.D.), p. 183 id., 
Das festliche Jahr (Leipsic, 1863), pp. 
23-26; Bavaria, Landes- und Volks- 
kunde des Königreichs Bayern (Munich, 
1860-1867), ii. 262 sg. ; L. F. Sauvé, 


Le Folk-lore des Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 
1889), pp. 15-18; Ch. Beauquier, Zes 
Mois en Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), 
pp. 13-15; Za Bresse Louhannatse, 
Janvier, 1906, p. 42; P. Drechsler, 
Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube in 
Schlesien (Leipsic, 1903-1906), i. 51 5 
A. John, Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube 
im deutschen Westbdhmen (Prague, 
1905), pp. 32-34; E. Hoffmann- 
Krayer, Feste und Bräuche des Schwet- 
zervolkes (Zürich, 1913), pp. 104, 121. 
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to the infant Christ at Bethlehem by the sight of his star in 
the sky." Yet there is no Biblical authority for regarding 
these wise men as kings or for fixing their number at three. 
In Franche-Comté the old custom is still observed, or at all 
events it was so down to recent years. The Three Kings are 
personated by three boys dressed in long white shirts with 
coloured sashes round their waists ; on their heads they wear 
pointed mitres of pasteboard decorated with a gilt star and 
floating ribbons. Each carries a long wand topped by a 
star, which he keeps constantly turning. The one who 
personates Melchior has his face blackened with soot, because 
Melchior is supposed to have been a negro king. When 
they enter a house, they sing a song, setting forth that they 
are three kings who have come from three different countries, 
led by a star, to adore the infant Jesus at Bethlehem. After 
the song the negro king solicits contributions by shaking his 
money-box or holding out a basket, in which the inmates of 
the house deposit eggs, nuts, apples and so forth. By way 
of thanks for this liberality the three kings chant a stave in 
which they call down the blessing of God on the household.’ 
The custom is similar in the Vosges Mountains, where the 
Three Kings are held in great veneration and invoked by 
hedge doctors to effect various cures. For example, if a 
man drops to the ground with the falling sickness, you need 
only whisper in his right ear, “ Gaspard fert myrrham, thus 
Melchior, Balthasar aurum, and he will get up at once. But 
to make the cure complete you must knock three nails into 
the earth on the precise spot where he fell; each nail must 
be exactly of the length of the patient’s little finger, and as 
you knock it in you must take care to utter the sufferer’s 
name In many Czech villages of Bohemia the children 
who play the part of the Three Kings assimilate themselves 
to the wise men of the East in the gospel by carrying gilt 
paper, incense, and myrrh with them on their rounds, which 
they distribute as gifts in the houses they visit, receiving in 
return money or presents in kind. Moreover they fumigate 


1 Matthew ii. 1-12. 3 L. F. Sauvé, Le Folk-lore des 
Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 1889), pp. 15- 

2 Ch. Beauquier, Les Mfoisen Franche- 17. Compare the old Roman cure for 
Comté (Paris, 1900), pp. 13-16. the falling sickness (above, p. 68). 
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and sprinkle the houses and describe crosses and letters on 
the doors. Amongst the Germans of West Bohemia it is 
the schoolmaster who, accompanied by some boys, goes the 
round of the village on Twelfth Day. He chalks up the 
letters C. M. B. (the initials of Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar), 
together with three crosses, on every door, and fumigates the 
house with a burning censer in order to guard it from evil 
influences and infectious diseases." Some people used to 
wear as an amulet a picture representing the adoration of 
the Three Kings with a Latin inscription to the following 
effect: “Holy three kings, Caspar, Melchior, Balthasar, pray 
for us, now and in the hour of our death.” The picture was 
thought to protect the wearer not only from epilepsy, head- 
ache, and fever, but also from the perils of the roads, from 
the bite of mad dogs, from sudden death, from sorcery and 
witchcraft? Whatever its origin, the festival of the Three 
Kings goes back to the middle ages, for it is known to have 
been celebrated with great pomp at Milan in 1336. On that 
occasion the Three Kings appeared wearing crowns, riding 
richly caparisoned horses, and surrounded by pages, body- 
guards, and a great retinue of followers. Before them was 
carried a golden star, and they offered gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh to the infant Christ cradled in a manger 
beside the high altar of the church of St. Eustorgius.® 

In our own country a popular figure during the Christmas 
holidays used to be the Lord of Misrule, or, as he was called 
in Scotland, the Abbot of Unreason, who led the revels at 
that merry season in the halls of colleges, the Inns of Court, 
the palace of the king, and the mansions of nobles.* Writing 
at the end of the sixteenth century, the antiquary John Stow 
tells us that, “in the feast of Christmas, there was in the 
King’s house, wheresoever he was lodged, a Lord of Misrule, 
or Master of Merry Disports; and the like had ye in the 


1 O. Freiherr von Reinsberg-Dii- 


f PP. 350 sg. 
ringsfeld, Vest-Kalender aus Böhmen 


3 R. Chambers, Tke Book of Days 


(Prague, N.D.), pp. 17 sq. 

2 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Calendrier 
Belge (Brussels, 1861-1862), i. 22. 
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house of every nobleman of honour or good worship, were he 
spiritual or temporal. Amongst the which the Mayor of 
London, and either of the Sheriffs, had their several Lords of 
Misrule, ever contending, without quarrel or offence, who 
should make the rarest pastimes to delight the beholders. 
These Lords beginning their rule on Alhollon eve, continued 
the same til the morrow after the Feast of the Purification, 
commonly called Candlemas day. In all which space there 
were fine and subtle disguisings, masks and mummeries, 
with playing at cards for counters, nails, and points, in 
every house, more for pastime than for gain.”! Again, 
in the seventeenth century the ardent royalist Sir Thomas 
Urquhart wrote that “they may be likewise said to use their 
king . . . as about Christmas we do the King of Misrule ; 
whom we invest with that title to no other end, but to 
countenance the Bacchanalian riots and preposterous disorders 
of the family, where he is installed”? From the former 
passage it appears that the Lords of Misrule often or even 
generally reigned for more than three months in winter, 
namely from Allhallow Even (the thirty-first of October, the 
Eve of All Saints’ Day) till Candlemas (the second of 
February). Sometimes, however, their reign seems to have 
been restricted to the Twelve Nights. Thus we are told 
that George Ferrers of Lincoln’s Inn was Lord of Misrule 
for twelve days one year when King Edward VI. kept his 
Christmas with open house at Greenwich? At Trinity 
College, Cambridge, a Master of Arts used to be appointed 
to this honourable office, which he held for the twelve days 
from Christmas to Twelfth Day, and he resumed office on 
Candlemas Day. His duty was to regulate the games and 
diversions of the students, particularly the plays which were 
acted in the college hall. Similar masters of the revels were 
commonly instituted in the colleges at Oxford ; for example, 
at Merton College the fellows annually elected about St. 
Edmund’s Day, in November a Lord of Misrule or, as he 
was called in the registers, a King of the Bean (Rex Fabarum), 

1 John Stow, 4 Survey of London, covery of a most Exquisite Jewel, more 


written in the year 1598, edited by precious than Diamonds inchased in 
William J. Thoms (London, 1876), Go/d (Edinburgh, 1774), p. 146. 
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who held office till Candlemas and sometimes assumed a 


number of ridiculous titles. In the Inner Temple a Lord of Lord of 


Misrule used to be appointed on St. Stephen’s Day (the 
twenty-sixth of December) ; surrounded by his courtiers, who 
were dubbed by various derogatory or ribald names, he 
presided at the dancing, feasting, and minstrelsy in the hall. 
Of the mock monarch who in the Christmas holidays of 1635 
held office in the Middle Temple the ‘jurisdiction, privileges, 
and parade have been minutely described. He was attended 
by his lord keeper, lord treasurer, with eight white staves, 
a band of gentleman pensioners with poleaxes, and two 
chaplains. He dined under a canopy of state both in the 
hall and in his own chambers. He received many petitions, 
which he passed on in regal style to his Master of Requests ; 
and he attended service in the Temple church, where his 
chaplains preached before him and did him reverence. His 
expenses, defrayed from his own purse, amounted to no 
less than two thousand pounds.1 “I remember to have 
heard a Bencher of the Temple tell a story of a tradition in 
their house, where they had formerly a custom of choosing 
kings for such a season, and allowing him his expences at 
the charge of the society: One of our kings, said my friend, 
carried his royal inclination a little too far, and there was a 
committee ordered to look into the management of his 
treasury. Among other things it appeared, that his Majesty 
walking zzcog. in the cloister, had overheard a poor man say 
to another, Such a small sum would make me the happiest 
man in the world. The king out of his royal compassion 
privately inquired into his character, and finding him a 
proper object of charity, sent him the money. When the 
committee read the report, the house passed his accounts 
with a plaudite without further examination, upon the 
recital of this article in them, ‘For making a man happy, 
na 0.” ? 

At the English court the annual Lord of Misrule is not 
to be confounded with the Master of the Revels, who was a 


1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 
Great Britain (London, 1883), i. 497 i. 407 sgg. 
sgg. As to the Lords of Misrulc in col- 2 Sir Richard Steele, in 7he Spec- 
leges and the Inns of Court sce further ¢a¢or, Friday, 14th December 1711. 
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permanent official and probably despised the temporary Lord 
as an upstart rival and intruder. Certainly there seems to 
have been at times bad blood between them. Some corre- 
spondence which passed between the two merry monarchs 
in the reign of Edward VI. has been preserved, and from it 
we learn that on one occasion the Lord of Misrule had much 
difficulty in extracting from the Master of the Revels the: 
fool’s coat, hobby-horses, and other trumpery paraphernalia 
which he required for the proper support of his dignity. 
Indeed the costumes furnished by his rival were so shabby 
that his lordship returned them with a note, in which he 
informed the Master of the Revels that the gentlemen of 
rank and position who were to wear these liveries stood too 
much on their dignity to be seen prancing about the streets 
of London rigged out in such old slops. The Lords of Council 
had actually to interpose in the petty squabble between the 
two potentates.! 

In France the counterparts of these English Lords of 
Misrule masqueraded in clerical attire as mock Bishops, 
Archbishops, Popes, or Abbots. The festival at which they 
disported themselves was known as the Festival of Fools 
(Féte des Fous), which fell in different places at different 
dates, sometimes on Christmas Day, sometimes on St. 
Stephen’s Day (the twenty-sixth of December), sometimes 
on New Year’s Day, and sometimes on Twelfth Day. 
According to one account “on the first day, which was the 
festival of Christmas, the lower orders of clergy and monks 
cried in unison Noë? (Christmas) and gave themselves up 
to jollity. On the morrow, St. Stephen’s Day, the deacons 
held a council to elect a Pope or Patriarch of Fools, a Bishop 
or Archbishop of Innocents, an Abbot of Ninnies; next day, 
the festival of St. John, the subdeacons began the dance in 
his honour ; afterwards, on the fourth day, the festival of the 
Holy Innocents, the choristers and minor clergy claimed the 
Pope or Bishop or Abbot elect, who made his triumphal 
entry into the church on Circumcision Day (the first of 
January) and sat enthroned pontifically till the evening of 
Epiphany. It was then the joyous reign of this Pope or 
this Bishop or this Abbot of Folly which constituted the 

1 E. K. Chambers, The Alediaeval Stage, i. 405-407. 
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Festival of Fools and dominated its whimsical phases, the 
grotesque and sometimes impious masqucrades, the merry 
and often disgusting scenes, the furious orgies, the dances, 
the games, the profane songs, the impudent parodies of the 
catholic liturgy.” ! At these parodies of the most solemn 
rites of the church the priests, wearing grotesque masks and 
sometimes dressed as women, danced in the choir and sang 
obscene chants: laymen disguised as monks and nuns 
mingled with the clergy: the altar was transformed into a 
tavern, where the deacons and subdeacons ate sausages and 
black-puddings or played at dice and cards under the nose 
of the celebrant; and the censers smoked with bits of old 
shoes instead of incense, filling the church with a foul stench. 
After playing these pranks and running, leaping, and cutting 
capers through the whole church, they rode about the town 
in mean carts, exchanging scurrilities with the crowds of 
laughing and jeering spectators.’ 

Amongst the buffooneries of the Festival of Fools one of 
the most remarkable was the introduction of an ass into the 
church, where various pranks were played with the animal. 
At Autun the ass was led with great ceremony to the church 
under a cloth of gold, the corners of which were held by 
four canons; and on entering the sacred edifice the animal 
was wrapt in a rich cope, while a parody of the mass was 
performed. A regular Latin liturgy in glorification of the 
ass was chanted on these occasions, and the celebrant priest 
imitated the braying of anass. At Beauvais the ceremony 


- 


1 L. J. B. Bérenger-Feraud, Super- 
stitions et Survivances, iv. (Paris, 1896) 
pp. 4 sg., quoting Jacob, Mæurs et 
Coutumes du Moyen-Age. Compare E, 
Cortet, Zssaz sur les Fêtes religieuses 
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was performed every year on the fourteenth of January. A 
young girl with a child in her arms rode on the back of the 
ass in imitation of the Flight into Egypt. Escorted by the 
clergy and the people she was led in triumph from the 
cathedral to the parish church of St. Stephen. There’she and 
her ass were introduced into the chancel and stationed on the 
left side of the altar; and a long mass was performed which 
consisted of scraps borrowed indiscriminately from the services 
of many church festivals throughout the year. In the intervals 
the singers quenched their thirst : the congregation imitated 
their example; and the ass was fed and watered. The 
services over, the animal was brought from the chancel into 
the nave, where the whole congregation, clergy and laity 
mixed up together, danced round the animal and _ brayed 
like asses. Finally, after vespers and compline, the merry 
procession, led by the precentor and preceded by a huge 
lantern, defiled through the streets to wind up the day with 
indecent farces in a great theatre crected opposite the 
church." 

A pale reflection or diminutive copy of the Festival of 
Fools was the Festival of the Innocents, which was celebrated 
on Childermas or Holy Innocents’ Day, the twenty-eighth 
of December. The custom was widely observed both in 
France and England. In France on Childermas or the eve 
of the festival the choristers assembled in the church and 
chose one of their number to be a Boy Bishop, who officiated 
in that character with mock solemnity. Such burlesques of 
ecclesiastical ritual appear to have been common on that day 
in monasteries and convents, where the offices performed by 
the clergy and laity were inverted for the occasion. At the 
Franciscan monastery of Antibes, for example, the lay 


IE, Cortet, ssar sur les Fétes 
religieuses (Paris, 1867), pp. 53-563 
L. J. B. Bérenger-Feraud, Superstitions 
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brothers, who usually worked in the kitchen and the 
garden, took the place of the priests on Childermas and 
celebrated mass in church, clad in tattered sacerdotal vest- 
ments turned inside out, holding the books upside down, 
wearing spectacles made of orange peel, mumbling an un- 
intelligible jargon, and uttering frightful cries. These 
buffooneries were kept up certainly as late as the eighteenth 
century,’ and probably later. In the great convent of the 
Congrégation de Notre Dame at Paris down to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century the nuns and their girl pupils 
regularly exchanged parts on Holy Innocents’ Day. The 
pupils pretended to be nuns and a select few of them were 
attired as such, while the nuns made believe to be pupils, 
without however changing their dress.’ 

In England the Boy Bishop was widely popular during 
the later Middle Ages and only succumbed to the austerity 
of the Reformation. He is known, for example, to have 
officiated in St. Paul’s, London, in the cathedrals of Salisbury, 
Exeter, Hereford, Gloucester, Lichfield, Norwich, Lincoln, 
and York, in great collegiate churches such as Beverley 
minster, St. Peter’s, Canterbury, and Ottery St. Mary’s, in 
college chapels such as Magdalen and All Souls’ at Oxford, 
in the private chapels of the king, and in many parish 
churches throughout the country. The election was usually 
made on St. Nicholas’s Day (the sixth of December), but 
the office and authority lasted till Holy Innocents’ Day (the 
twenty-eighth of December). Both days were appropriate, 
for St. Nicholas was the patron saint of school children, and 
Holy Innocents’ Day commemorates the slaughter of the 
young children by Herod. In cathedrals the Bishop was 
chosen from among the choir boys. After his election he 
was completely apparelled in the episcopal vestments, with 
a mitre and crosier, bore the title and displayed the state of 


1 E. Cortet, Æssai sur les Fêtes 
religieuses, p. 58; E. K. Chambers, 
T'he Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), i. 
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a Bishop, and exacted ceremonial obedience from his fellows, 
who were dressed like priests. They took possession of the 
church and, with the exception of mass, performed all the 
ceremonies and offices. The Boy Bishop preached from 
the pulpit. At Salisbury the ceremonies at which he pre- 
sided are elaborately regulated by the statutes of Roger de 
Mortival, enacted in 1319; and two of the great service- 
books of the Sarum use, the Breviary and the Processional, 
furnish full details of the ministrations of the Boy Bishop and 
his fellows. He is even said to have enjoyed the right of dis- 
posing of such prebends as happened to fall vacant during 
the days of his episcopacy. But the pranks of the mock 
bishop were not confined to the church. Arrayed in full 
canonicals he was led about with songs and dances from 
house to house, blessing the grinning people and collecting 
money in return for his benedictions. At York in the year 
1396 the Boy Bishop is known to have gone on his rounds 
to places so far distant as Bridlington, Leeds, Beverley, 
Fountains Abbey, and Allerton; and the profits which he 
made were considerable. William of Wykeham ordained in 
1400 that a Boy Bishop should he chosen at Winchester 
College and another at New College, Oxford, and that he 
should recite the office at the Feast of the Innocents. His 
example was followed some forty years afterwards in the 
statutes of the royal foundations of Eton College and of 
King’s College, Cambridge. From being elected on St. 
Nicholas’s Day the Boy Bishop was sometimes called a 
Nicholas Bishop (Episcopus Nicholatensis). In Spanish 
cathedrals, also, it appears to have been customary on St. 
Nicholas’s Day to elect a chorister to the office of Bishop. 
He exercised a certain jurisdiction till Holy Innocents’ Day, 
and his prebendaries took secular offices, acting in the capacity 
of alguazils, catchpoles, dog-whippers, and sweepers.” | 

On the whole it seems difficult to suppose that the 
curious superstitions and quaint ceremonies, the outbursts 


1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of London, 1912), pp. 138 sg. 3 County 
Great Britain (London, 1883), i. 421- Folk-lore, II. North Riding of York- 
431; E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval! shire, York and the Ainsty, edited by 
Stage (Oxford, 1903), i. 352 sgg.; Mrs. Gutch (London, 1901), pp. 352 
(Mrs.) Ella Mary Leather, The Folk- sg. ; 
lore of Herefordshire (\lereford and 2 J. Brand, of. cit. i. 426. 
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of profanity and the inversions of ranks, which characterize 
the popular celebration of the twelve days from Christmas 
to Epiphany, have any connexion with the episodes of 
Christian history believed to be commemorated by these 
two festivals. More probably they are relics of an old 
heathen festival celebrated during the twelve intercalary 
days which our forefathers annually inserted in their 
calendar at midwinter in order to equalize the short lunar 
year of twelve months with the longer solar year of three 
hundred and sixty-five or sixty-six days. We need not 
assume that the license and buffooneries of the festive season 
were borrowed from the Roman Saturnalia; both celebrations 
may well have been parallel and independent deductions from 
a like primitive philosophy of nature. There is not indeed, 
so far as I am aware, any direct evidence that the Saturnalia 
at Rome was an intercalary festival ; but the license which 
characterized it, and the temporary reign of a mock king, 
who personated Saturn, suggest that it may have been so. 
If we were better acquainted with the intercalary periods 
of peoples at a comparatively low level of culture, we might 
find that they are commonly marked by similar outbreaks 
of lawlessness and similar reigns of more or less nominal 
and farcical rulers. But unfortunately we know too little 
about the observance of such periods among primitive 
peoples to be warranted in making any positive affirmation 
on the subject. 

However, there are grounds for thinking that intercalary 
periods have commonly been esteemed unlucky. The Aztecs 
certainly regarded as very unlucky the five supplementary 
days which they added at the end of every year in order to 
make up a total of three hundred and sixty-five days.! These 
five supplementary days, corresponding to the last four of 
January and the first of February, were called zemontemt?, 
which means “vacant,” “superfluous,” or “useless.” Being 
dedicated to no god, they were deemed inauspicious, equally 
unfit for the services of religion and the transaction of civil 
business. During their continuance no sacrifices were 
offered by the priests and no worshippers frequented the 
temples. No cases were tried in the courts of justice. The 


1 As to the Aztec yéar see above, p. 287 note}. 
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houses were not swept. People abstained from all actions of 
importance and confined themselves to performing such as 
could not be avoided, or spent the time in paying visits to each 
other. In particular they were careful during these fatal days 
not to fall asleep in the daytime, not to quarrel, and not to 
stumble ; because they thought that if they did such things 
at that time they would continue to do so for ever. Persons 
born on any of these days were deemed unfortunate, destined 
to fail in their undertakings and to live in wretchedness and 
poverty all their time on earth.” The Mayas of Yucatan 
employed a calendar like that of the Aztecs, and they too 
looked upon the five supplementary days at the end of the 
year as unlucky and of evil omen; hence they gave no 
names to these days, and while they lasted the people stayed 
for the most part at home; they neither washed themselves, 
nor combed their Hair, nor loused each other; and they did 
no servile or fatiguing work lest some evil should befall them.’ 

The ancient Egyptians like the Aztecs considered a year 
to consist of three hundred and sixty ordinary days divided 
into months and eked out with five supplementary days so 
as to bring the total number of days in the year up to three 
hundred and sixty-five ; but whereas the Aztecs divided the 
three hundred and sixty ordinary days into eighteen arbitrary 
divisions or months of twenty days each,the Egyptians, keep- 
ing much closer to the natural periods marked by the phases 
of the moon, divided these days into twelve months of thirty 
dayseach. This mode of regulating the calendar appears to 
be exceedingly ancient in Egypt and may even date from 
the prehistoric period ; for the five days over and above the 
year (karu duait hiru ronpit) are expressly mentioned in the 
texts of the pyramids The myth told to explain their 


1 B. de Sahagun, istoire Générale 
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London, 18580), ii. 392. 
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origin was as follows. Once on a time the earth-god Keb 
lay secretly with the sky-goddess Nut, and the sun-god Ra 
in his anger cursed the goddess, saying that she should give 
birth to her offspring neither in any month nor in any year. 
He thought, no doubt, by this imprecation to prevent her 
from bringing forth the fruit of her womb. But he was out- 
witted by the wily Thoth, who engaged the goddess of the 
moon in a game of draughts and having won the game took 
as a forfeit from her the seventieth part of every day in the 
year, and out of the fractions thus abstracted he made up 
five new days, which he added to the old year of three 
hundred and sixty days. As these days formed no part 
either of a month or of a year, the goddess Nut might be 
delivered in them without rendering the sun-god’s curse void 
and of no effect. Accordingly she bore Osiris on the first 
of the days, Horus on the second, Set or Typhon on the 
third, Isis on the fourth, and Nephthys on the fifth. Of these 
five supplementary or intercalary days the third, as the birth- 
day of the evil deity Set or Typhon, was deemed unlucky, 
and the Egyptian kings neither transacted business on it nor 
attended to their persons till nightfall’ Thus it appears 
that the ancient Egyptians regarded the five supplementary or 
intercalary days as belonging neither to a month nor toa year, 
but as standing outside of both and forming an extraordinary 
period quite apart and distinct from the ordinary course of 
time. It is probable, though we cannot prove it, that in all 
countries intercalary days or months have been so considered 


19th of July, 4241 B.C., which accord- 
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Leyden Papyrus (i. 346) has shown 
that the legend existed in its essential 
fcatures in the time of the Thebans, 
and the Texts of the Pyramids have 
carried it back to the very beginnings 
of Egyptian mythology ” (G. Foucart, 
lc.) As five days are the seventy- 
second, not the seventicth, part of 
three hundred and sixty days, it was 
proposed by Wyttenbach to read rò 
éßBõounkosròv devrepov instcad of rò 
éBdounkoordy in Plutarch’s text. Sce 
D. Wyttcnbachius, Animadversiones 
in Plutarchi Moralia (Leipsic, 1820- 
1834), iii. 143 5g. 
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by the primitive astronomers who first observed the dis- 
crepancy between solar and lunar time and attempted to 
reconcile it by the expedient of intercalation. 

Thus we infer with some probability that the sacred 
Twelve Days or Nights at midwinter derive their peculiar 
character in popular custom and superstition from the cir- 
cumstance that they were originally an intercalary period 
inserted annually at the end of a lunar year of three hundred f 
and fifty-four days for the purpose of equating it to a solar 
year reckoned at three hundred and sixty-six days. However, 
there are grounds for thinking that at a very early time the 
Aryan peoples sought to correct their lunar year, not by 
inserting twelve supplementary days every year, but by 
allowing the annual deficiency to accumulate for several years 
and then supplying it by a whole intercalary month. In 
India the Aryans of the Vedic age appear to have adopted 
a year of three hundred and sixty days, divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, and to have remedied the annual 
deficiency of five days by intercalating a whole month of 
thirty days every fifth year, thus regulating their calendar 
according to a five years’ cycle.’ The Celts of Gaul, as we 
learn from the Coligny calendar, also adopted a five years’ 
cycle, but they managed it differently. They retained the 
old lunar year of three hundred and fifty-four days divided 
into twelve months, six of thirty days and six of twenty-nine 
days; but instead of intercalating twelve days every year to 
restore the balance between lunar and solar time they inter- 
calated a month of thirty days every two and a half years, 
so that in each cycle of five years the total number of 
intercalary days was sixty, which was equivalent to intercalat- 
ing twelve days annually. Thus the result at the end of 
each cycle of five years was precisely the same as it would 
have been if they had followed the old system of annual 
intercalation.2 Why they abandoned the simple and obvious 


1 H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben 2 J, A. MacCulloch, in Dr. J. 
(Berlin, 1879), pp. 365-370. Com-  JIastings’s Zucy'clopaedia of Religion and 


Ethics, iii, (Edinburgh, 1910) pp. 78 
sqq. Compare S. de Ricci, “Le 
calendrier Gaulois de Coligny,” Revue 
Celtique, xix. (1898) pp. 213-223; id., 
“Le calendricr Celtique de Coligny,” 
Revue Celtigue, xxi.(1900)pp. 10-27; id., 


pare The Hymns of the Rigveda, trans- 
lated by R. T. H. Griffith (Benarcs, 
1889-1892), Book i. Hymn 164, 
stanza 48 (vol. i. p. 293), Book iii. 
Hymn 55, stanza 18 (vol. ii. pp. 


76 sg.). 
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expedient of annually intercalating twelve days, and adopted 
instead the more recondite system of intercalating a month of 
thirty days every two and a half years, is not plain. It may 
be that religious or political motives unknown to us concurred 
with practical considerations to recommend the change. One 
result of the reform would be the abolition of the temporary 
king who, if I am right, used to bear a somewhat tumultuary 
sway over the community during the saturnalia of the Twelve 
Days. Perhaps the annually recurring disorders which 
attended that period of license were not the least urgent of 
the reasons which moved the rulers to strike the twelve 
intercalary days out of the year and to replace them by an 
intercalary month at longer intervals. 

However that may be, the equivalence of the new inter- 
calary month to the old intercalary Twelve Days multiplied 
by two and a half is strongly suggested by a remarkable 
feature of the Coligny calendar ; for in it the thirty days of 
the intercalary month, which bore the name of Ciallos, are 
named after the ordinary twelve months of the year. Thus 
the first day of the intercalary month is called Samon, which 
is the name of the first month of the year; the second day 
of the month is called Dumannos, which is the name of the 
second month of the year; the third day of the month is 
called Rivros, which is the name of the third month of the 
year ; the fourth day of the month is called Anacan, which 
is the name of the fourth month of the year; and so on with 


“ Un passage remarquable du calendrier 
de Coligny,” Revue Celtiyue, xxiv. 
(1903) pp. 313-316; J. Loth, ‘*L’année 


of M. S. de Ricci (Revue Celtigue, xxi. 
25), I suppose that the month Equos had 
regularly twenty-nine days instead of 


Celtique,” Revze Celtique, xxv. (1904) 
pp. 113-162; Sir John Rhys, ‘‘ The 
Coligny Calendar, Proceedings of the 
british Academy, 1909-1910, pp. 207 
sg. As the calendar stands, the numbcr 
of days in the ordinary year is 355, 
not 354, seven of the months having 
thirty days and five of them twenty- 
nine days. But the month Equos has 
attached to it the sign ANM, which is 
attached to all the months of twenty- 
ninc days but to nonc of the months of 
thirty days except Equos, all of which, 
except Equos, arc marked with the sign 
MAT. Hence, following a suggestion 


thirty, and that the attribution of thirty 
days to it is an error of the scribe or 
mason who engraved the calendar. 

In the Coligny calendar the summer 
solsticc seems to be marked by the word 
trinouxtion affixed to the seventeenth 
day of the first month (Samonios, 
nearly equivalcnt to our June). As 
interpretcd by Sir John Rhys (af. cit. 
p. 217), the word means ‘‘a period of 
three nights of equal length.” If he 
is right, it follows that the Celts who 
constructed the calendar had obscrved 
the summcr solstice. 
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all the rest, so that the thirty days of the intercalary month 
bear the names of the twelve months of the year repeated 
two and a half times." This seems to shew that, just as our 
modern peasants regard the Twelve Days as representing 
each a month of the year in their chronological order, so the 
old Celts of Gaul who drew up the Coligny calendar regarded 
the thirty days of the intercalary month as representing the 
thirty ordinary months which were to follow it till the next 
intercalation took place. And we may conjecture that just 
as our modern peasants still draw omens from the Twelve 
Days for the twelve succeeding months, so the old Celts 
drew omens from the thirty days of the intercalary month 
for the thirty months of the two and a half succeeding years. 
Indeed we may suppose that the reformers of the calendar 
transferred, or attempted to transfer, to the new intercalary 
month the whole of the quaint customs and superstitions 
which from time immemorial had clustered round the twelve 
intercalary days of the old year. Thus, like the old Twelve 
Days of midwinter, the thirty days of the new intercalary 
month may have formed an interregnum or break in the 
ordinary course of government, a tumultuary period of general 
license, during which the ordinary rules of law and morality 
were suspended and the direction of affairs committed to a 
temporary and more or less farcical ruler or King of the 
Bean, who may possibly have had to pay with his life for 
his brief reign of thirty days. The floating traditions of 
such merry monarchs and of the careless happy-go-lucky life 
under them may have crystallized in after ages into the 
legend of Saturn and the Golden Age. If that was so— 
and I put forward the hypothesis for no more than a web 
of conjectures woven from the gossamer threads of- popular 
superstition—we can understand why the Twelve Days, 
intercalated every year in the old calendar, should have 
survived to the present day in the memory of the people, 
whereas the thirty days, intercalated every two and a half 
years in the new calendar, have long been forgotten. It is 
the simplest ideas that live longest in the simple minds 


1 J. A. MacCulloch, in Dr. J. Rhys, ‘The Coligny Calendar,” Pro- 
Iastings’s Ezcyclopacdia of Religion ceedings of the British Academy, 1909 
and Ethics, iii. 79. Compare Sir J. 7970, pp. 292 sg. 
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of the peasantry; and since the intercalation of twelve 
days in every year to allow the lagging moon to kcep 
pace with the longer stride of the sun is certainly an casier 
and more obvious expedient than to wait for two and 
a half years till he has outrun her by thirty days, we necd 
not wonder that this ancient mode of harmonizing lunar and 
solar time should have lingered in the recollection and in 
the usages of the people ages after the more roundabout 
method, which reflective minds had devised for accomplishing 
the same end, had faded alike from the memory of the 
peasant and the page of the historian. 


§ 3. The Saturnalia and Lent 


As the Carnival is always held on the last three days 
before the beginning of Lent, its date shifts somewhat from 
year to year, but it invariably falls either in February or 
March. Hence it does not coincide with the date of the 
Saturnalia, which within historical times seems to have been 
always celebrated in December even in the old days, before 
Caesar’s reform of the calendar, when the Roman year ended 
with February instead of December.’ Yet if the Saturnalia, 
like many other seasons of license, was originally celebrated 
as a sort of public purification at the end of the old year or 
the beginning of the new one, it may at a still more remote 
period, when the Roman year began with March, have been 
regularly held either in February or March and therefore at 
approximately the same date as the modern Carnival. So 
strong and persistent are the conservative instincts of the 
peasantry in respect ‘to old custom, that it would be no 
matter for surprise if, in rural districts of Italy, the ancient 
festival continued to be celebrated at the ancient time long 


1 We know from Livy (xxii. 1. 19 217 B.C. that he supposed the festival 


sq.) that the Saturnalia was celebrated 
in December as early as the year 217 
B.C.; and in his learned diseussion 
of the proper date of the festival the 
antiquary Maerobius gives no hint that 
it ever fell at any other time than in 
December (Saturnal. i. 10). It would 
be a mistake to infer from Livy’s 
aeeount of the Saturnalia in the year 


to have been first instituted in that 
year ; for elsewhere (ii. 21. 1) he tells 
us that it was established at the time 
when the temple of Saturn was dedi- 
cated, namely in the year 497 B.C. 
Macrobius (Sazzrn. i. 8. 1) refers the 
institution of the Saturnalia to King 
Tullus Hostilius. More probably the 
festival was of immemorial antiquity. 
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after the official celebration of the Saturnalia in the towns 
had been shifted from February to December. Latin 
Christianity, which struck at the root of official or civic 
paganism, has always been tolerant of its rustic cousins, the 
popular festivals and ceremonies which, unaffected by political 
and religious revolutions, by the passing of empires and of 
gods, have been carried on by the people with but little 
change from time immemorial, and represent in fact the 
original stock from which the state religions of classical 
antiquity were comparatively late offshoots. Thus it may 
very well have come about that while the new faith stamped 
out the Saturnalia in the towns, it suffered the original 
festival, disguised by a difference of date, to linger unmolested 
in the country; and so the old feast of Saturn, under the 
modern name of the Carnival, has reconquered the cities, 
and goes on merrily under the eye and with the sanction of 
the Catholic Church. 

The opinion that the Saturnalia originally fell in February 
or the beginning of March receives some support from the 
circumstance that the festival of the Matronalia, at which 
mistresses feasted their slaves just as masters did theirs at 
the Saturnalia, always continued to be held on the first of 
March, even when the Roman year began with January.’ 
It is further not a little recommended by the consideration 
that this date would be eminently appropriate for the festival 
of Saturn, the old Italian god of sowing and planting. It 
has always been a puzzle to explain why such a festival 
should have been held at midwinter; but on the present 
hypothesis the mystery vanishes. With the Italian farmer 
February and March were the great season of the spring 
sowing and planting ;* nothing could be more natural than 
that the husbandman should inaugurate the season with the 
worship of the deity to whom he ascribed the function of 


1 Macrobius, Saz. i. 12. 7; Solinus, 
i. 35, p- 13 ed. Th. Mommsen (Berlin, 
1864); Joannes Lydus, De Mensibus, 
iii. 15. On the other hand, we know 
that the ceremony of renewing tlic 
laurels, which originally took place on 
the first of March, was long afterwards 
transferred to the first of January. Sec 
Ovid, Vasti, iii. 135 sgy., and Macro- 


bius, Saturn. i. 12. 6, compared with 
Geopontca, xi. 2. 6, where the note of 
the commentator Niclas may be con- 
sulted. This transference is strictly 
analogous to the change which I con- 
jecture to have been made in the date 
of celcbrating the Saturnalia. 

2 Palladius, De ve rustica, books iii. 
and iv, passim. 
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quickening the seed. It is no small confirmation of this 
theory that the last day of the Carnival, namely Shrove 
Tuesday, is still, or was down to recent times, the customary 
season in Central Europe for promoting the growth of the 
crops by means of leaps and dances.’ The custom fits in 
very well with the view which derives the Carnival from 
an old festival of sowing such as the Saturnalia probably 
was in its origin. Further, the orgiastic character of the 
festival is readily explained by the help of facts which met 
us in a former part of our investigation. We have seen 
that between the sower and the seed there is commonly 
supposed to exist a sympathetic connexion of such a nature 
that his conduct directly affects and can promote or retard 
the growth of the crops.” What wonder then if the simple 
husbandman imagined that by cramming his belly, by 
swilling and guzzling just before he proceeded to sow his 
fields, he thereby imparted additional vigour to the seed ?* 
But while his crude philosophy may thus have painted 
gluttony and intoxication in the agreeable colours of duties 
which he owed to himself, to his family, and to the common- 
wealth, it is possible that the zest with which he acquitted 
himself of his obligations may have been whetted by a less 
comfortable reflection. In modern times the indulgence of 
the Carnival is immediately followed by the abstinence of 
Lent; and if the Carnival is the direct descendant of the 
Saturnalia, may not Lent in like manner be merely the con- 
tinuation, under a thin disguise, of a period of temperance 
which was annually observed, from superstitious motives, 
by Italian farmers long before the Christian era? Direct 
evidence of this, so far as I am aware, is not forthcoming ; 
but we have seen that a practice of abstinence from fleshly 
lusts has been observed by various peoples as a sympathetic 
charm to foster the growth of the seed;* and such an 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 137-139. 

2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 136-144, ii. 97 59g. 

3 Compare C. Lumholtz, Unknown 
Afexico (London, 1903), ii. 268: “ To 
the Huichol so elosely are corn, deer, 
and hikuli associated that by consuming 
the broth of the deer-meat and the 


hikuli they think the same effect is 
produced—namely, making the corn 
grow. Therefore when clearing the 
fields they eat hikuli before starting the 
day’s work.” 

4 The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 104 sgg. The Indians 
of Santiago Tepehuacan abstain from 
flesh, eggs, and grease while they are 
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observance would be an appropriate sequel to the Saturnalia 
if that festival was indeed, as I conjecture it to have bedn 
originally held in spring as a religious or magical preparation 
for sowing and planting. When we consider how widely 
diffused is the belief in the sympathetic influence which 
human conduct, and especially the intercourse of the Sexes, 
exerts on the fruits of the earth, we may be allowed to 
conjecture that the Lenten fast, with the rule of continence 
which is recommended, if not strictly enjoined, by the 
Catholic and Coptic churches during that season,! was in its 
origin intended, not so much to commemorate the sufferings 
of a dying god, as to foster the growth of the sced, which in 
the bleak days of early spring the husbandman commits 
with anxious care and misgiving to the bosom of the naked 
earth. Ecclesiastical historians have been puzzled to say 
why after much hesitation and great diversity of usage in 
different places the Christian church finally adopted forty 
days as the proper period for the mournful celebration of 
Lent.” Perhaps in coming to this decision the authorities 
were guided, as so often, by a regard for an existing pagan 
celebration of similar character and duration which they 
hoped „by a change of name to convert into a Christian 
solemnity. Such a heathen Lent they may have found to 
hand in the rites of Persephone, the Greek goddess of the corn, 
whose image, carved out of a tree, was annually brought into 
the cities and mourned for forty nights, after which it was 


engaged in sowing cotton and chilis, I am informed that the observance of 


because they believe that were they to 
partake of these viands at that time, the 
blossoms would fall and the crop would 
suffer. See ‘* Lettre du curé de Santiago 
Tepehuacan à son évêque sur les mœurs 
et coutumes des Indiens,” Bulletin 
de la Société de Géographie (Paris), 
Deuxiéme Série, ii. (1834) p. 181. 

1 In Franche-Comté not only 
husbands and wives were expected to 
be continent from the first Sunday of 
Lent to the first Sunday after Easter, 
but even sweethearts separated during 
that time, bidding each other a formal 
farcwcll on the first of these days and 
mecting again with similar formality on 
the last. See C. Beauquicr, Zes Mors 
en Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), p- 35. 


chastity during Lent is enjoined gener- 
ally by the Catholic church. As to its 
injunction by the Coptic church see 
F. Wiistenfeld, Macriz?s Geschichte der 
Copten (Gottingen, 1845), p. 84; Z 
Fetha Nagast, o Legislazione dei Re, 
codice ecclesiastico e civile di Abissinia, 
tradotto e annotato da Ignazio Guidi 
(Rome, 1899), p. 164. 


2 Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
v. 22; Sozomenus, Historia Ecclesi- 


astica, vii. 19 (Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, lxvii. coll. 632-636, 1477); 
W. Smith and S. Cheetham, Dierionary 
of Christian Antiquities, s.u. ‘ Lent,” 
vol. ii. pp. 972 sg. 3 Mgr. L. Duchesne, 
Origines du Culte Chrétien (Paris, 


1903), PP. 241-243. 
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burned.! The time of year when these lamentations took 
place is not mentioned by the old Christian writer who 
reeords them ; but they would fall most appropriately at the 
season when the seed was sown or, in mythical language, 
when the corn-goddess was buried, which in aneient Italy, as 
we saw, was done above all in the months of February and 
Mareh. We know that at the time of the autumnal sowing 
Greek women held a sad and serious festival because the 
Corn-goddess Persephone or the Maiden, as they ealled 
her, then went down into the earth with the sown grain, 
and Demeter fondly mourned her daughter’s absenee ; 
hence in sympathy with the sorrowful mother the women 
likewise mourned and observed a solemn fast and abstained 
from the marriage bed.? It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that they praetised similar rules of mourning 
and abstinence for a like reason at the time of the 
spring sowing, and that the aneient ritual survives in the 
modern Lent, whieh preserves the memory of the Mater 
Dolorosa, though it has substituted a dead Son for a dead 
Daughter. 

be mw as ite may, it e woww © emotes (hacen 
Burma a similar fast, whieh English writers eall the 
Buddhist Lent, is observed for three months every year 
while the ploughing and sowing of the fields go forward ; 
and the eustom is believed to be far older than Buddhism, 
which has merely given it a superficial tinge like the 
veneer of Christianity whieh, if I am right, has over- 
laid an old heathen observanee in Lent. This Burmese 
Lent, we are told, eovers the rainy season from the full 
moon of July to the full moon of October. “This is the 
time to plough, this is the time to sow; on the villagers’ 
exertions in these months depends all their maintenanee for 
the rest of the year. Every man, every woman, every child, 
has hard work of some kind or another. And so, what with 


1 Firmicus Maternus, De 
profanarum religionum, 27. 


errore Thy THs Képns xafodov év axe Tijs 
Ajuntpos ovons. “Kort è 6 wiv oros 
mepl rredda omdpipos, Öv Abp Alytmrrcor, 


IIvaveyidva 6’ ’AOnvator, Bowwrol dé 


2 Plutarch, /szs e? Osiris, 69: kal 
yap ’AOnvnot vnorevouow ai yuvatkes év 
Gecpopoplos xapnal kabjuevat, kal Bowwrol 
Ta THs Axas uéyapa Kivotow, érax0F 
Thy €oprny éxelvnv dvoudgovTes, ws tù 


Aapdrpiov xadotdot. As to the festival 
and the rule of chastity observed at it, 
see further Spirits of the Corn and of 
the Wild, i. 116, ii. 17 sy. 
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the difficulties of travelling, what with the work there is 
to do, and what with the custom of Lent, every one stays at 
home. It is the time for prayer, for fasting, for improving 
the soul. Many men during these months will live even as 
the monks live, will eat but before midday, will abstain from 
tobacco. There are no plays during Lent, and there are no 
marriages. It is the time for preparing the land for the 
crop; it is the time for preparing the soul for eternity. The 
congregations on the Sundays will be far greater at this time 
than at any other ; there will be more thought of the serious 
things of life.” ? 


a 


§ 4. Saturnalia in Ancient Greece 


Beyond the limits of Italy festivals of the same general 
character as the Saturnalia appear to have been held over a 
considerable area of the ancient world. A characteristic 
feature of the Saturnalia, as we saw, was an inversion of 
social ranks, masters changing places with their slaves and 
waiting upon them, while slaves were indulged with a 
semblance not merely of freedom but even of power and 
office. In various parts of Greece the same hollow show of 
granting liberty to slaves was made at certain festivals. 
Thus at a Cretan festival of Hermes the servants feasted 
and their masters waited upon them. In the month of 
Geraestius the Troezenians observed a certain solemnity 
lasting many days, on one of which the slaves played at 
dice with the citizens and were treated to a banquet by their 
lords. The Thessalians held a great festival called Peloria, 
which Baton of Sinope identified with the Saturnalia, and of 
which the antiquity is vouched for by a tradition that it 
originated with the Pelasgians. At this festival sacrifices 
were offered to Pelorian Zeus, tables splendidly adorned 
were set out, all strangers were invited to the feast, all 
prisoners released, and the slaves sat down to the banquet, 

1 H. Fielding, Zhe Soul of a People it arose. Its origin is lost in the mists 
(London, 1898), pp. 172 sg. The of far-away time.” Compare C.J. F. S. 
orthodox explanation of the custom is Forbes, British Burma (London, 
that during these three months the 1878), pp. 170 sg.; Shway Yoe, 7%e 
Buddha retired to a monastery. But Burman, his Life and Notions 


«the custom was far older even than (London, 1882), i. 257, 262 sgg. 
that—so old that we do not know how 
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enjoyed full freedom of speech, and were served by their 
masters.’ 

But the Greek festival which appears to have corre- 
sponded most closely to the Italian Saturnalia was the 
Cronia or festival of Cronus, a god whose barbarous myth 
and cruel ritual clearly belong to a very early stratum of 
Greek religion, and who was by the unanimous voice of 
antiquity identified with Saturn, We are told that his 
festival was celebrated in most parts of Greece, but especially 
at Athens, where the old god and his wife Rhea had a shrine 
near the stately, but far more modern, temple of Olympian 
Zeus. A joyous feast, at which masters and slaves sat down 
together, formed a leading feature of the solemnity. At Athens 
the festival fell in the height of summer, on the twelfth day of 
the month Hecatombaeon, formerly called the month of 
Cronus, which answered nearly to July ; and tradition ran that 
Cecrops, the first king of Attica, had founded an altar in 
honour of Cronus and Rhea, and had ordained that master 
and man should share a common meal when the harvest 
was got in.” Yet there are indications that at Athens the 
Cronia may once have been a spring festival. For a cake 
with twelve knobs, which perhaps referred to the twelve 
months of the year, was offered to Cronus by the Athenians 
on the fifteenth day of the month Elaphebolion, which 
corresponded roughly to Marchë and there are traces of a 


1 Athenaeus, xiv. 44 59., pp. 639 B- Philologie, vii. (1884) p. 400. At 


640 A. 

2 Macrobius, Sazurn. i. 7. 37 and i. 
10. 22; Demosthenes, Or. xxiv. 26, p. 
708. As to the temple of Cronus and 
Rhea, see Pausanias, i. 18. 7; Im. 
Bekkers Anecdota Graeca (Berlin, 
1814-1821), i. p. 273, lines 20 sg. 
That the Attic month Hccatombaeon 
was formerly called Cronius is men- 
tioncd by Plutarch ( Theseus, 12). Other 
Greek states, including Samos, Amorgos, 
Perinthus, and Patmos, had a month 
called Cronion, that is, the month of 
Cronus, which seems to have coin- 
cided with June or July. See G. 
Dittcnberger, Sylloge Jnscriptionum 
Graecarum? (Leipsic, 1898-1901), 
Nos. 644 and 645; E. Bischoff, 
“ Dc fastis Graccorum antiquioribus,” 
Leipziger Studien für classischen 


Magnesia on the Maeander the month 
of Cronion was the time of sowing 
(Dittenberger, of. cit. No. 553, lines 
15 sg.), which cannot have fallen in the 
height of summer. Compare Spirits 
of the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 8. 

3 Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, 
iii. No. 77; Ch. Michel, Recueil d m- 
scriptions Grecgues (Brussels, 1900), 
No. 692, pp. 595 a ide Erot 
ct L. Ziehen, Leges Graecorum Sacrae, 
i. (Leipsie, 1896), No.3, pp. 7 37. ; 
E. S. Roberts and E. A. Gardner, 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Part 
II. (Cambridge, 1905), No. 142, pp. 
387 sg. From the samc inscription 
we learn that cakes with twelve knobs 
werc offered to other dcities, including 
Apollo and Artemis, Zeus, Poscidon, 
and [erculcs. 
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license accorded to slaves at the Dionysiac festival of the 
opening of the wine-jars, which fell on the eleventh day of 
the preceding month Anthesterion.! At Olympia the festival 
of Cronus undoubtedly occurred in spring; for here a low 
but steep hill, now covered with a tangled growth of dark 
holly-oaks and firs, was sacred to him, and on its top certain 
magistrates, who bore the title of kings, offered sacrifice to the 
old god at the vernal equinox in the Elean month Elaphius.” 

In this last ceremony, which probably went on year by 
year long before the upstart Zeus had a temple built for 
himsclf at the foot of the hill, there are two points of special 
interest, first the date of the ceremony, and second the title 
of the celebrants. First, as to the date, the spring equinox, 
or the twenty-first of March, must have fallen so near the 
fifteenth day of the Athenian month Elaphebolion, that 
we may fairly ask whether the Athenian custom of offering 
a cake to Cronus on that day may not also have been an 
equinoctial ceremony. In the second place, the title of 
kings borne by the magistrates who sacrificed to Cronus 
renders it probable that, like magistrates with similar high- 
sounding titles elsewhere in republican Greece, they were 
the lineal descendants of sacred kings whom the supersti- 
tion of their subjects invested with the attributes of divinity.’ 
If that was so, it would be natural enough that one of these 


1 Scholiast on Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 370 (p. 170 ed. E. Vollbehr, 


Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 402). 


2 Pausanias, vi. 20. I. 


Kiel, 1844): Kat év rots warplos orly 
éoprh Iiðoryla, kaf’ jv odre olxéryy 
odre picOwrdv eipye THs dmrodavcews 
Trou olvov Oemitoy Fv, adda Odcavras 
mâs. peradddvat Tod duwpov Tov Acovicou. 
As to the festival of the opening of the 
wine-jars see August Mommsen, /Zeor7- 
tologie (Leipsic, 1864), pp. 349 599. 5 
id., Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum 
(Leipsic, 1898), pp. 384 sgg. ‘* When 
the slaves,” says Plutarch, ‘feast at 
the Cronia or go about celebrating the 
festival of Dionysus in the country, the 
shouts they raise and the tumult they 
make in their rude merriment are in- 
tolerable” (Mon posse suaviter vivi 
secundum Epicurum, 26). That the 
original festival of Cronus fell at Athcns 
in Anthestcrion is the vicw of Aug. 
Mommscn (Æeortologie, pp. 22, 79; 


Compare 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Azztiguit. 
Rom. i. 34. The magistrates called 
“kings” (Saoldat) by Pausanias are 
doubtless identical with ‘‘the kings” 
(rol BaoiAGes) mentioned in a law of 
Elis, which was found inscribed on a 
bronze plate at Olympia. See H. 
Roehl, /uscriptiones Graecae Antiquis- 
stmae (Berlin, 1882), No. 112, p. 393 
C. Cauer, Delectus JLuscriptionum 
Graecarum propter dialectum memora- 
bilium? (Leipsic, 1883), No. 253, p. 
175; H. Collitz, Sammlung der 
griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, No. 
1152 (vol. i. Göttingen, 1884, p. 321); 
Ch. Michel, Recueil @ Inscriptions 
Grecgues, No. 195, p. 179. 


3 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 44 $99., ii. 177, 361. 
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nominal kings should pose as the god Cronus in person. 
For, like his Italian counterpart Saturn, the Greek Cronus 
was believed to have been a king who reigned in heaven or 
on earth during the blissful Golden Age, when men passed 
their days like gods without toil or sorrow, when life was a 
long round of festivity, and death came like sleep, sudden 
but gentle, announced by none of his sad forerunners, the 
ailments and infirmities of age." Thus the analogy of the 
Olympian Cronia, probably one of the oldest of Greek 
festivals, to the Italian Saturnalia would be very close if 
originally, as I conjecture, the Saturnalia fell in spring and 
Saturn was personated at it, as we have good reason to 
believe, by a man dressed as a king. May we go a step 
further and suppose that, just as the man who acted King 
Saturn at the Saturnalia was formerly slain in that character, 
so one of the kings who celebrated the Cronia at Olympia 
not only played the part of Cronus, but was sacrificed, as 
god and victim in one, on the top of the hill? Cronus 
certainly bore a sinister reputation in antiquity. He passed 
for an unnatural parent who had devoured his own offspring, 
and he was regularly identified by the Greeks with the cruel 
Semitic Baals who delighted in the sacrifice of human 
victims, especially of children? A legend which savours 
strongly of infant sacrifice is reported of a shrine that stood 
at the very foot of the god’s own hill at Olympia ; and a 
quite unarnbiguous story was told of the sacrifice of a babe 
to Lycaean Zeus on Mount Lycaeus in Arcadia, where the 
worship of Zeus was probably nothing but a continuation, 
under a new name, of the old worship of Cronus, and where 
human victims appear to have been regularly offered down 
to the Christian era.* | The Rhodians annually sacrificed a 


1 Hesiod, Works and Days, 111, 
169; Plato, Politicus, p. 269 A; 
Diodorus Siculus, iii, 61, v. 66; 
Julian, Zpzstola ad Themistium, p. 
258 c (pp. 334 sg., ed. F. C. Hertlein, 
Leipsic, 1875-1876); ‘“‘ Anonymi 
Chronologica,” printed in L. Dindorfs 
edition of J. Malalas (Bonn, 1831), p. 
17. See further M. Mayers article 
“ Kronos,” in W. H. Roscher’s Lexi- 
kon der griech, und rim. Mythologie, ii. 
(Leipsic, 1890-1897) col. 1458. 

PE VI 


4 See M. Mayer, of. Gon ii. 
sgg. 

3 Pausanias, vi. 20. 4 sg. 

E A a a 505.0 Es 
pseudo-Plato, Minos, p. 315 C; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. viii. 81 ; Pausanias, viii. 2 
and 38; Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 
27; Augustine, De civitate Dei, xviii. 
17. The suggestion that Lycaean 
Zeus may have been merely a successor 
of Cronus is due to my friend Professor 
W. Ridgeway. 
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man to Cronus in the month Metageitnion ; at a later time 
they kept a eondemned criminal in prison till the festival of 
the Cronia was come, then led him forth outside the gates, 
made him drunk with wine, and eut his throat! With the 
parallel of the Saturnalia before our eyes, we may surmise 
that the victim who thus ended his life in a state of 
intoxication at the Cronia perhaps personated King Cronus 
himself, the god who reigned in the happy days of old 
when men had nothing to do but to eat and drink and 
make merry. At least the Rhodian eustom lends some 
countenance to the eonjeeture that formerly a human victim 
may have figured at the saerifice whieh the so-called kings 
offered to Cronus on his hill at Olympia. In this con- 
nexion it is to be remembered that we have already found 
well-attested examples of a custom of saerificing the scions 
of royal houses in ancient Grecee.? If the god to whom, or 
perhaps rather in whose character, the prinees were sacri- 
ficed, was Cronus, it would be natural that the Greeks of a 
later age should identify him with Baal or Moloch, to whom 


Laphystian Zeus of Thessaly and Bocotia, whom tradition 
associated with these human sacrifices, was probably, like 
the Lycaean Zeus of Arcadia, nothing but the aboriginal 
deity, commonly known as Cronus, whose gloomy rites the 
Greek invaders suffered the priests of the vanquished race to 
continue after the ancient manner, while they quieted their 
seruples of conscienee or satisfied their pride as conquerors 
by investing the bloodthirsty old savage with the name, if 
not with the character, of their own milder deity, the humane 
and gracious Zeus. 


§ 5. Saturnalia in Western Asta 


When we pass from Europe to western Asia, from 
aneient Greeee to ancient Babylon and the regions where 
Babylonian influence penetrated, we are still met with festi- 
vals which bear the closest resemblanee to the oldest form 
of the Italian Saturnalia. The reader may remember the 
festival of the Sacaea, on which I had occasion to touch in 


1 Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 54. 2 The Dying God, pp. 161 s99. 
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an earlier part of this work.? It was held at Babylon 
during five days of the month Lous, beginning with the 
sixteenth day of the month. During its continuance, just 
as at the Saturnalia, masters and servants changed places, 
the servants issuing orders and the masters obeying them ; 
and in each house one of the servants, dressed as a king 
and bearing the title of Zoganes, bore rule over the house- 
hold. Further, just as at the Saturnalia in its original form 
a man was dressed as King Saturn in royal robes, allowed 
to indulge his passions and caprices to the full, and then 
put to death, so at the Sacaea a condemned prisoner, who 
probably also bore for the time being the title of Zoganes, was 
arrayed in the king’s attire and suffered to play the despot, 
to use the king’s concubines, and to give himself up to 
feasting and debauchery without restraint, only however in 
the end to be stript of his borrowed finery, scourged, and 
hanged or crucified? From Strabo we learn that this Asiatic 
counterpart of the Saturnalia was celebrated in Asia Minor 
wherever the worship of the Persian goddess Anaitis had 
established itself. He describes it as a Bacchic orgy, at 
which the revellers were disguised as Scythians, and men 
and women drank and dallied together by day and night.’ 
As the worship of Anaitis, though of Persian origin, 
appears to have been deeply leavened with coarse elements 
which it derived from the religion of Babylon,* we may 
perhaps regard Mesopotamia as the original home from 
which the Sacaean festival spread westward into other parts 
of Asia Minor. Now the Sacaean festival, described by the 
Babylonian priest Berosus in the first book of his history 
of Babylon, has been plausibly identified’ with the great 


1 The Dying God, pp. 113 sqq. 


2 Athenaeus, xiv. 44, p. 639 C; 
Dio Chrysostom, Or. iv. 69 sg. (vol. 
i. p. 76 ed. L. Dindorf, Leipsic, 1857). 
From Athenaeus we learn that the 
festival was described or mentioned by 
Berosus in his first book and by Ctesias 
in his second. 


p Strabo, xi Sts, p. 512. 

* Strabo, xi. 14. 16, pp. 532 7; 
Ed. Meyer’s article ‘ Anaitis,” in 
W. If. Roscher's Lexikon der griech. 
und rim. Mythologie, i. (Leipsic, 1884~ 


1890) pp. 330 sgg. 

6 By A. H. Sayce, Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians (London and 
Edinburgh, 1887), p. 68; Bruno 
Meissner, ‘* Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Purimfestes,” Zeztschrift der deut- 
schen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, l. 
(1896) pp. 296-301; H. Winckler, 
Altorientalische Forschungen, Zweite 
Reihe, ii. Heft 3 (Leipsic, 1900), p. 
3453 C. Brockelmann, ‘*Wesen und 
Ursprung des Eponymats in Assyrien,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, xvi. (1902) 
PP. 391 Sg. 
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Babylonian festival of the New year called Zakmuk, Zag- 
muk, Zakmuku, or Zagmuku, which has become known to us 
in recent times through inscriptions. The Babylonian year 
began with the spring month of Nisan, which seems to have 
covered the second half of March and the first half of April. 
Thus the New Year festival, which occupied at least the first 
eleven days of Nisan, probably included the spring equinox. 
It was held in honour of Marduk or Merodach, the chief god 
of Babylon, whose great temple of Esagila in the city formed 
the religious centre of the solemnity. For here, in a splendid 
chamber of the vast edifice, all the gods were believed to 
assemble at this season under the presidency of Marduk for 
the purpose of determining the fates for the new year, 
especially the fate of the king’s life. On this occasion the 
king of Babylon was bound annually to renew his regal 
power by grasping the hands of the image of Marduk in his 
temple, as if to signify that he received the kingdom directly 
from the deity and was unable without the divine assistance 
and authority to retain it for more than a year. Unless 
he thus formally reinstated himself on the throne once 
a year, the king ceased to reign legitimately. When 
Babylonia was conquered by Assyria, the Assyrian monarchs 
themselves used to come to Babylon and perform the 
ceremony of grasping the god’s hands in order to establish 
by this solemn act their title to the kingdom which they 
had won for themselves by the sword; until they had done 
so, they were not recognized as kings by their Babylonian 
subjects. Some of them indeed found the ceremony either 
so burdensome or so humiliating to their pride as conquerors, 
that rather than perform it they renounced the title of king 
of Babylon altogether and contented themselves with the 
more modest title of regent. Another notable feature of the 
Babylonian festival of the New Year appears to have been a 
ceremonial marriage of the god Marduk; for in a hymn 
relating to the solemnity it is said of the deity that “he 
hastened to his bridal.” The festival was of hoar antiquity, 
for it was known to Gudea, an old king of Southern 
Babylonia who flourished between two and three thou- 
sand years before the beginning of our era, and it is 
mentioned in an early account of the Great Flood. At 
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a much later period it is repeatedly referred to by King 

Nebuchadnezzar and his successors. Nebuchadnezzar records 

how he built of bricks and bitumen a chapel or altar, “a 

thing of joy and rejoicing,” for the great festival of Marduk, 

the lord of the gods; and we read of the rich and abundant 

offerings which were made by the high priest at this time.’ 
Unfortunately the notices of this Babylonian festival of Reasonsfor 


the New Year which have come down to us deal chiefly \fenving 
with its mythical aspect and throw little light on the mode vi 
akmuk. 


of its celebration. Hence its identity with the Sacaea must 
remain for the present a more or less probable hypothesis. 
In favour of the hypothesis may be alleged in the first place 
the resemblance of the names Sacaea and Zoganes to 
Zakmuk or Zagmuku, if that was the real pronunciation 
of the name? and in the second Iplace the very signi- 
ficant statement that the fate of the king’s life was sup- 
posed to be determined by the gods, under the presidency 


of Marduk, at the Zakmuk or New Year’s festival.’ 


1 P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier (Strasburg, 1890), pp. 84 
sqq.; H. Zimmern, ‘‘ Zur Frage nach 
dem Ursprunge des Purimfestes,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, xi. (1891) pp. 159 sgq.; 
A. Jeremias, s.v. ‘* Marduk,” in W. H. 
Roscher’s Lexicon der griech. und rom. 
Mythologie, ii. 2347 59.3 M. Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(Boston, U.S.A., 1898), pp. 186, 677 
sgqg.; R. F. Harper, Assyrian and 
Babylonian Literature (New York, 
1901), pp. 136 sg., 137, 140, 1493 
C. Brocklemann, “Wesen und Ur- 
sprung des Eponymats in Assyrien,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, xvi. (1902) 
pp. 391 sgg.; H. Zimmern, in E. 
Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament? (Berlin, 1902), pp. 
370 $9., 374, 384 2.4, 402, 514 599.5 
td., “Zum Babylonischen Neujahrs- 
fest,” Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen 
der königlich Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philo- 
logisch-historische Klasse, lviii. (1906) 
pp. 126-156; M. J. Lagrange, Études 
sur les Religions Sémitiques? (Paris, 
1905), pp. 285 sgg. King Gudea is 
thought to have flourished about 2340 
B.C. See Ed. Mcyer, Geschichte des 


When 


Altertums,” i. 2. (Stuttgart and Ber- 
lin, 1909) pp. 488 sg. As to the 
ceremony of grasping the hands of 
Marduk’s image, see also C. F. 
Lehmann (-Haupt), Samaššumukin, 
Konig von Babylonien (Leipsic, 1892), 
pp. 50 sgg.; Sir G. Maspero, Histoire 
Ancienne des Peuples de Orient 
Classique, iii. Les Æmpires (Paris, 
1899), pp. 381 sg. 

2 On this subject the Master of St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge (the 
Rev. C. H. W. Johns), has kindly 
furnished me with the following note : 
“ZAG is the name of the ideogram 
meaning ‘head or beginning. MU 
is the sign for ‘year.’ When put to- 
gether ZAG-MU means ‘beginning of 
year.” But ZAG-MU-KU means ZAG 
MU-d, z.e. ZAG with MU suffixed. 
Therefore it is the name of the ideo- 
gram, and there is as yet no roof that 
it was ever read Zakmuk. Hence any 
similarity of sound with either Sacaca 
or Zoganes is precarious. I cannot 
prove that the signs were zever read 
Zakmuku, but that is not a Semitic 
word nor a Sumerian word.” 

3 The statement occurs in an in- 
scription of Nebuchadnezzar. Sce P. 
Jenscn, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, 
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we remember that the central feature of the Sacaea appears 
to have been the saving of the king’s life for another year 
by the vicarious sacrifice of a criminal on the cross or the 
gallows, we can understand that the season was a critical 
one for the king, and that it may well have been regarded 
as determining his fate for the ensuing twelve months. The 
annual ceremony of renewing the king’s power by con- 
tact with the god’s image, which formed a leading feature 
of the Zakmuk festival, would be very appropriately 
performed immediately after the execution or sacrifice of 
the temporary king who died in the room of the real 
monarch. 

A difficulty, however, in the way of identifying the Sacaea 
with the Zakmuk arises from the statement of Berosus that 
the Sacaea fell on the sixteenth day of Lous, which was the 
tenth month of the Syro-Macedonian calendar and appears 
to have nearly coincided with July. Thus if the Sacaea 
occurred in July and the Zakmuk in March, the theory 
of their identity could not be maintained. But the dating 
of the months of the Syro-Macedonian calendar is a 
matter of some uncertainty; the month of Lous in par- 
ticular appears to have fallen at different times of the year 
in different places,’ and until we have ascertained beyond 
the reach of doubt when Lous fell at Babylon in the time of 
Berosus, it would be premature to allow much weight to the 
seeming discrepancy in the dates of the two festivals. At 
all events, whether the festivals were the same or different, 
we are confronted with difficulties which in the present state 
of our knowledge may be pronounced insoluble. If the 
festivals were the same, we cannot explain their apparent 
difference of date: if they were different, we cannot explain 
their apparent similarity of character. In what follows I 


p. 85; H. Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s 
Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment? (Berlin, 1902), p. 402. The 
titłe of the president of the divine synod, 
“ king of the gods of heaven and earth,” 
is belicved by Professor Zimmern to have 
originally referred to the god Nabu, 
though at a later time it was applied to 
Marduk. 

1 See The Dying God, p. 116 note} 


In Egypt the Macedonian calendar 
seems to have fallen into great confu- 
sion. See W. Dittenberger, Ovzevtzs 
Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae (Leipsic, 
1903-1905), ii. pp. 649 sg. I would 
remind the reader that while the dates 
of the Syro-Macedonian months varied 
in different places, their order was the 
same everywhere. 
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shall, with some eminent Oriental scholars,’ provisionally 
assume the identity of Zakmuk and Sacaca, but I would ask 
the reader to bear clearly in mind that the hypothesis lcaves 
the apparent discrepancy of their dates unexplained. Towards 
a solution of the problem I can only suggest conjecturally 
cither that the date of the festival had been for some reason 
shifted in the time of Berosus, or that two different festivals 
of the same type may have been held at different seasons of 
the year, one in spring and one in summer, perhaps by two 
distinct but kindred tribes, who retained thcir scparate 
religious rites after they had coalesced in the Babylonian 
empire. Both conjectures might be supported by analogies. 
On the one hand, for example, in the Jewish calendar New 
Years Day was shifted under Babylonian influence from 
autumn to spring,” and in a later part of this work we shall 
see that the Chinese festival of new fire, at first celebrated in 
spring, was afterwards shifted to the summer solstice, only 
however to be brought back at a later time to its original 
date. On the other hand, the popular festivals of our 
European peasantry afford many examples of rites which 
appear to be similar in character, though they fall at different 
times of the year; such, for instance, are the ceremonies 
concerned with vegetation on May Day, Whitsuntide, and 
Midsummer Day,’ and the fire festivals which are distributed 
at still wider intervals throughout the months.* Similarly 
in ancient Italy the agricultural festival of the Ambarvalia 
was celebrated by Italian farmers at different dates in 
different places.” These cases may warn us against the 
danger of hastily inferring an essential difference between 
Zakmuk and Sacaea on the ground of a rcal or apparent 
difference in thcir dates. 

A fresh and powerful argument in favour of the identity 


1 See above, p. 355, note5. On the 2 Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. Year,” 


other hand Prof. H. Zimmern prefers 
to suppose that the Sacaea was quite 
distinct from Zakmuk, and that it 
fcli in July at the time of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius, which secms to havc 
been associated with the goddess Ishtar. 
Sec H. Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s 
Die Ketlinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment (Berlin, 1902), pp. 426 sg. 


vol. iv. (London, 1903) coll. 5365 sgg. 

3 The Magic Art and the Evole- 
tion of Kings, ii. 59 $99. 

4 The Golden Bough, Second Edi- 
tion, ili. 237 59g. 

6 J. Marquardt, Admzsche Staats- 
verwaltung? (Leipsic, 1885), pp. 200 
sg. 
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of the two festivals is furnished by the connexion which has 
been traced between both of them and the Jewish feast of 
Purim? There are good grounds for believing that Purim 
was unknown to the Jews until after the exile, and that they 
learned to observe it during their captivity in the East. 
The festival is first mentioned in the book of Esther, which 
by the majority of critics is assigned to the fourth or third 
century B.C.,” and which certainly cannot be older than the 
Persian period, since the scene of the narrative is laid in Susa 
at the court of a Persian king Ahasuerus, whose name appears 
to be the Hebrew equivalent of Xerxes. The next reference 
to Purim occurs in the second book of Maccabees, a work 
written probably about the beginning of our era Thus 
from the absence of all notice of Purim in the older books 
of the Bible, we may fairly conclude that the festival was 
instituted or imported at a comparatively late date among 
the Jews. The same conclusion is supported by the book 
of Esther itself, which was manifestly written to explain the 
origin of the feast and to suggest motives for its observance. 
For, according to the author of the book, the festival was 
established to commemorate the deliverance of the Jews 
from a great danger which threatened them in Persia under 
the reign of King Xerxes. Thus the opinion of modern 
scholars that the feast of Purim, as celebrated by the Jews, 
was of late date and oriental origin, is borne out by the 
tradition of the Jews themselves. An examination of that 
tradition and the mode of celebrating the feast renders 


his Commentary on the Book of Esther 


1 H. Zimmern, “Zur Frage nach 
dem Ursprunge des Purimfestes,” Zezt- 
schrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, xi. (1891) pp. 157-169; W. 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebräischen 
Archäologie (Freiburg i. B. and Leip- 
sic, 1894), ii. 198 sgg.; Br. Meissner, 
«Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Purim- 
festes,” Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen- 
ländischen Gesellschaft, \. (1896) pp. 
296-301; Fr. Cumont, ‘Le roi des 
Saturnales,” Revue de Philologie, xxi. 
(1897) p. 150; P. Haupt, Purim 
(Leipsic, 1906). The various theories 
which have been propounded as to 
the origin of Purim are stated and 
discussed by Prof. L. B. Paton in 


(Edinburgh, 1908), pp. 77-94. See 
also Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. Purim,” 
vol. iii. (London, 1902) coll. 3976 
sqq. 

2 S. R. Driver, Mıtroduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament’ 
(Edinburgh, 1909), p. 484. Professor 
T. Witton Davies would date the book 
about 130 B.C. See Ezra, Nehemiak 
and Esther, edited by Rev. T. Witton 
Davies (Edinburgh and London, N.D.); 
pp. 299-301 (Zhe Century Bible). 


3 2 Maccabees xv. 36. As to the 
datc of this book, see S. R. Driver, 
op. cit. p. 481. 
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it probable that Purim is nothing but a more or less 
disguised form of the Babylonian festival of the Sacaca or 
Zakmuk. 

In the first place, the feast of Purim was and is held on 
the fourteenth and fifteenth days of Adar, the last month 
of the Jewish year, which corresponds roughly to March. 
Thus the date agrees nearly, though not exactly, with the 
date of the Babylonian Zakmuk, which fell a fortnight later 
in the early days of the following month Nisan. A trace 
of the original celebration of Purim in Nisan may perhaps 
be found in the statement that “they cast Pur, that is, the 


The 
Jewish 
festival 

of Purim 
seems to 
be derived 
from the 
Babylonian 
festival of 
Zakmuk. 


lot, before Haman” in Nisan, the first month of the year.? » 


It has been suggested with some plausibility that the Jews 
may have shifted the date of Purim in order that the new 
and foreign festival might not clash with their own old 
festival of the Passover, which began on the fourteenth day 
of Nisan. Another circumstance which speaks at once for 
the alien origin of Purim and for its identity with Zakmuk 
is its name. The author of the book of Esther derives the 
name Purim from pur, “a lot? but no such word with 
this signification exists in Hebrew, and hence we are driven 
to look for the meaning and etymology of Purim in some 
other language. A specious theory is that the name was 
derived from an Assyrian word pukru, “an assembly,” and 
referred primarily to the great assembly of the gods which, 
as we have seen, formed a chief feature of the festival of 
Zakmuk, and was held annually in the temple of Marduk 
at Babylon for the purpose of determining the fates or 
lots of the new year;* the august assembly appears to 
have been occasionally, if not regularly, designated by the 
very name puhruř On this hypothesis the traditional 
Jewish explanation of the name Purim preserved a genuine 


1 We know from Josephus(Azz¢igzit. 
iii. 10, 5) that in the month Nisan, 
the first month of the Jewish year, the 
sun was in Aries. Now thesun is in 
Aries from March 2oth or 21st to 
April 19th or 20th; hence Nisan 
answers approximately to April, and 
Adar to March. 


@ Esther iil, 7, 
3 Esther iii. 7, ix. 26. 


4 This is the view of H. Zimmern 
(Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, xi. (1891) pp. 157 599.), 
and it is favoured by W. Nowack 
(Lehrbuch der hebräischen Archäologie, 
ii. 198 sg.). Compare H. Zimmern, 
in E. Schrader’s Deze Keilinschriften 
und das Alte Testament? (Berlin, 
1902), p. 518. 

6 P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, pp. 240 sg. 
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kernel of historical truth, or at least of mythical fancy, under 
the husk of a verbal error; for the name, if this derivation 
of it is correct, really signified, not “the lots,” but the 
assembly for drawing or otherwise determining the lots. 
Another explanation which has been offered is “that par 
or ür seems to be an old Assyrian word for ‘stone, and 
that therefore it is possible that the word was also used to 
signify ‘lot, like the Hebrew 5a ‘lot,’ which originally, no 
doubt, meant ‘little stone? ”? Either of these explanations 
of the name Purim, by tracing it back to the New Year 
assembly of the gods at Babylon for settling the lots, 
furnishes an adequate explanation of the traditional associa- 
tion of Purim with the casting of lots—an association all 
the more remarkable and all the more likely to be ancient 
because there is nothing to justify it either in the Hebrew 
language or in the Jewish mode of celebrating the festival. 
When to.this we add the joyous, nay, extravagant festivity 
which has always been characteristic of Purim, and is entirely 
in keeping with a New Year celebration, we may perhaps 
be thought to have made out a fairly probable case for 
holding that the Jewish feast is derived from the Babylonian 
New Year festival of Zakmuk. Whether the Jews borrowed 
the feast directly from the Babylonians or indirectly through 
the Persian conquerors of Babylon is a question which 
deserves to be considered; but the Persian colouring of 
the book of Esther speaks strongly for the view that Purim 
came to Israel by way of Persia, or at all events from 
Babylon under Persian rule, and this view is confirmed by 
other evidence, to which I shall have to ask the reader's 
attention a little later on. 

Connexion If the links which bind Purim to Zakmuk are reason- 

i ably strong, the chain of evidence which connects the Jewish 

Sacaea. festival with the Sacaea is much stronger. Nor is this 
surprising when we remember that, while the popular mode 
of celebrating Zakmuk is unknown, we possess important 
and trustworthy details as to the manner of holding the 


1 The explanation is that of P. word for “pebble? and ‘‘vote” is 
. Jensen, quoted by Th. Néldeke in identical (Yĝøos). As to this etymology 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. ‘‘ Esther,” see also CIAN. Johns, s.v. © Purim, 
vol. ii. (London, 1901) col. 1404 note!. Æncyclopaedia Biblica, i. (London, 
In Greek, for a similar reason, the 1902) coll. 3979 sg. 
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Sacaea. We have seen that the Sacaea was a wild Bac- 
chanalian revel at which men and women disguised them- 
selves and drank and played together in a fashion that was 
more gay than modest. Now this is, or used to be, pre- 
cisely the nature of Purim. The two days of the festival, 
according to the author of the book of Esther, were to be 
kept for ever as “ days of feasting and gladness, and of send- 
ing portions one to another, and gifts to the poor.” * And 
this joyous character the festival seems always to have 
retained. The author of a tract in the Talmud lays it down 
asa rule that at the feast of Purim every Jew is bound to 
drink until he cannot distinguish between the words “ Cursed 
be Haman” and “ Blessed be Mordecai”; and he tells how 
on one occasion a certain Rabba drank so deep at Purim 
that he murdered a rabbi without knowing what he was 
about. Indeed Purim has been described as the Jewish 
Bacchanalia, and we are told that at this season every- 
thing is lawful which can contribute to the mirth and 
gaiety of the festival? Writers of the seventeenth century 
assert that during the two days, and especially on the even- 
ing of the second day, the Jews did nothing but feast and 
drink to repletion, play, dance, sing, and make merry; in 
particular they disguised themselves, men and women ex- 
changing clothes, and thus attired ran about like mad, in 
open defiance of the Mosaic law, which expressly forbids 
men to dress as women and women as men? Among the 
Jews of Frankfort, who inhabited the squalid but quaint and 
picturesque old street known as the Judengasse, which many 
of us still remember, the revelry at Purim ran as high as 
ever in the eighteenth century. The gluttony and intoxi- 
cation began punctually at three o'clock in the afternoon of 
the first day and went on until the whole community seemed 
to have taken leave of their senses. They ate and drank, 
they frolicked and cut capers, they reeled and staggered 


1 Esther x. 22. der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, 
3i uai S : xxxiv. (1887) pp. 54 sg. Compare J. 
ae 166 ; PALIT a ALA Chr. G. Bodenschatz, A?trchliche Ver- 
a 1), PP- 55459., 559 sg. . 
fassung der heutigen Juden (Erlangen, 
3 J. Buxtorf, of. cit. p. 559; Schick- 1748), ii. 256. For the rule for- 
ard, quoted by Lagarde, ‘ Purim,” bidding men and women to exchange 
Abhandlungen der kön. Gesellschaft garments, see Deuteronomy xxii. 5. 
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about, they shrieked, yelled, stamped, clattered, and broke 
each other’s heads with wooden hammers till the blood 
flowed. On the evening of the first day the women were 
allowed, as a special favour, to open their latticed window 
and look into the men’s synagogue, because the great 
deliverance of the Jews from their enemies in the time of 
King Ahasucrus was said to have been effected by a woman. 
A feature of the festival which should not be overlooked 
was the acting of the story of Esther as a comedy, in which 
Esther, Ahasuerus, Haman, Mordecai, and others played = 
their parts after a fashion that sometimes degenerated from 
farce into ribaldry.’ Thus on the whole we may take it 
that Purim has always been a Saturnalia, and therefore 
corresponds in character to the Sacaea as that festival has 
been described for us by Strabo. 

But further, when we examine the narrative which pro- 
fesses to account for the institution of Purim, we discover in 
it not only the strongest traces of Babylonian origin, but 
also certain singular analogies to those very features of the 
Sacaean festival with which we are here more immediately 
concerned. The book of Esther turns upon the fortunes of 
two men, the vizier Haman and the despised Jew Mordecai, 
at the court of a Persian king. Mordecai, we are told, had 
given mortal offence to the vizier, who accordingly prepares 
a tall gallows on which he hopes to see his enemy hanged, 
while he himself expects to receive the highest mark of the 
king’s favour by being allowed to wear the royal crown and 
the royal robes, and thus attired to parade the streets 
mounted on the king’s own horse and attended by one of 
the noblest princes, who should proclaim to the multitude 
his temporary exaltation and glory. But the artful. intrigues 
of the wicked vizier miscarried and resulted in precisely the 
opposite of what he had hoped and expected ; for the royal 
honours which he had looked for fell to his rival Mordecai, 
and he himself was hanged on the gallows which he had made 
ready for his foe. In this story we seem to detect a reminis- 


1 J. J. Schudt, Jüdische Merkwiir- Ages (London, 1896), pp. 261 s99. 
digkeiten (Frankfort and Leipsic, 1714), I have to thank my learned friend Dr. 
ii. Theil, pp. *309, *314, *316, iv. S. Schechter for bringing both these 
Theiles dic ii, Continuation, p. 347; works to my notice. 
I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
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cence, more or less confused, of the Zoganes of the Sacaca, 
in other words, of the custom of investing a private man with 
the insignia of royalty for a few days and then putting him 
to death on the gallows or the cross. It is true that in the 
narrative the part of the Zoganes is divided between two 
actors, one of whom hopes to play the king but is hanged 
instead, while the other acts the royal part and escapes the 
gallows to which he was destined by his enemy. But this 
bisection, so to say, of the Zoganes may have been deliber- 
ately invented by the Jewish author of the book of Esther 
for the sake of setting the origin of Purim, which it was his 
purpose to explain, in a light that should reflect glory on 
his own nation. Or, perhaps more probably, it points back 
to a custom of appointing two mock kings at the Sacaea, 
one of whom was put to death at the end of the festival, 
while the other was allowed to go free, at least for a time. 
We shall be the more inclined to adopt the latter hypothesis 
when we observe that corresponding to the two rival aspir- 
ants to the temporary kingship there appear in the Jewish 
narrative two rival queens, Vashti and Esther, one of whom 
succeeds to the high estate from which the other has fallen. 
Further, it is to be noted that Mordecai, the successful 
candidate for the mock kingship, and Esther, the successful 
candidate for the queenship, are linked together by close 
ties both of interest and blood, the two being said to be 
cousins. This suggests that in the original story or the 
original custom there may have figured two pairs of kings 
and queens, of whom one pair is represented in the Jewish 
narrative by Mordecai and Esther and the other by Haman 
and Vashti. i 
Some confirmation of this view is furnished by the 
names of two at lcast out of the four personages. It seems 
to be now generally recognized by Biblical scholars that 
the name Mordecai, which has no meaning in Hebrew, is 
nothing but a slightly altered form of Marduk or Mero- 
dach, the name of the chief god of Babylon, whose 
great festival was the Zakmuk ; and further, it is generally 
admitted that Esther in like manner is equivalent to 
Ishtar, the great Babylonian goddess whom the Greeks 
called Astarte, and who is more familiar to English readers 
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as Ashtaroth. The derivation of the names of Haman and 
Vashti is less certain, but some high authorities are disposed 
to accept the view of Jensen that Haman is identical with 
Humman or Homman, the national god of the Elamites, 
and that Vashti is in like manner an Elamite goddess whose 
name Jensen read as Mashti in inscriptions. Now, when we 
consider that the Elamites were from time immemorial the 
hereditary foes of the Babylonians and had their capital at 
Susa, the very place in which the scene of the book of Esther 
is laid, we can hardly deny the plausibility of the theory that 
Haman and Vashti on the one side and Mordecai and Esther 
on the other represent the antagonism between the gods of 
Elam and the gods of Babylon, and the final victory of the 
Babylonian deities in the very capital of their rivals.’ “It is 
therefore possible,” says Professor Noldeke, “ that we here have 
to do with a feast whereby the Babylonians commemorated 
a victory- gained by their gods over the gods of their neigh- 
bours the Elamites, against whom they had so often waged 
war. The Jewish feast of Purim is an annual merrymaking of 
a wholly secular kind, and it is known that there were similar 
feasts among the Babylonians. That the Jews in Babylonia 
should have adopted a festival of this sort cannot be deemed 
improbable, since in modern Germany, to cite an analogous 


and Assyria, p. 686, note 2) suspend 
their judgment as to the identification 
of Haman and Vashti with Elamite 
deities, though they apparently regard 
the identification of Mordecai and 
Esther with Marduk and Ishtar as 
The doubt which these 


1 P, Jensen, ‘‘Elamitische Eigen- 
namen,” Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, vi. (1892) pp. 
47-70; compare čb. pp. 209-212. All 
Jensen’s etymologies are accepted by 
W. Nowack (Lehrbuch der hebrit- 


schen Archäologie, Freiburg i. Baden 
and Leipsic, 1894, ii. 199 sg.); H. 
Gunkel (Schöpfung und Chaos, Göttin- 
gcn, 1895, pp. 310 sg.); D. G. Wilde- 
boer (in his commentary on Esther, pp. 
173 sgg., forming part of K. Marti’s 
Kurser Hand- Commentar zum alten 
Testament, Freiburg i. B. 1898); 
Th. Nöldeke (s.v. “ Esther,” Æncyclo- 
paedia Biblica, vol. ii. coll. 1404 sg.) 5 
and H. Zimmern (in E. Schrader’s 
Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment,’ Berlin, 1902, pp. 485, 516 sg.)- 
On the other hand, Br. Mcissner (Zec¢- 
schrift der deutschen morgentdndischen 
Gesellschaft, \. (1896) p. 301) and M. 
Jastrow (Zhe Religion of Babylonia 


quite certain. 
scholars felt as to the derivation of 
one at least of these names (Vashti) 
is now known to be well founded. 
Sce below, p. 367, note 3, 

It deserves to be noted that on 
the twenty-seventh day of the month 
Tammuz the heathen of Harran used 
to sacrifice nine malc lambs to 
Haman, “the supreme God, the father 
of the gods,” and they ate and drank 
on that day. Chwolsohn suggests a 
comparison of the festival with the 
Athenian Cronia. See D. Chwolsoln, 
Die Ssabter und der Ssabismus (St. 
Petersburg, 1856), li, 27 sg., 211 
sqq. 
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case, many Jews celebrate Christmas after the manner of 
their Christian fellow-countrymen, in so far at least as it is 
a secular institution. It is true that hitherto no Babylonian 
feast coinciding, like Purim, with the full moon of the twelfth 
month has been discovered ; but our knowledge of the Baby- 
lonian feasts is derived from documents of an earlier period. 
Possibly the calendar may have undergone some change by 
the time when the Jewish feast of Purim was established. 
Or it may be that the Jews intentionally shifted the date of 
the festival which they borrowed from the heathen.” * 
However, the theory of an opposition between the gods 
of Babylon and the gods of Elam at the festival appears to 
break down at a crucial point; for the latest and most 
accurate reading of the Elamite inscriptions proves, I am 
informed, that the name of the goddess which Jensen read 
as Mashti, and which on that assumption he legitimatcly 
compared to the Hebrew Vashti’ must really be read as 
Parti, between which and Vashti there is no connexion. 
Accordingly, in a discussion of the origin of Purim it is 
safer at present to lay no weight on the supposed religious 
antagonism between the deities of Babylon and Elam. 


1 Th. Noldeke, s.v. “Esther,” in es Légendes Perses, ef le Livre 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. ii. (London,  d@’£sther (Paris, 1909), p. 68 (cxtract 
1901) coll. 1405. But in a letter, from the Kevue Biblique Inter- 
written to me (20th May 1901) since sationale, Janvier et Avril, 1909, 


the publication of the last edition of published by the Dominicans of Jeru- 


this book, Professor Noldeke expresses 
a doubt whether he has not followed 
Jensen’s mythological identifications in 
the book of Esther too far. 

2 The change of 7 to w or z 
(the Hebrew 7=waw) is frequent and 
certain” (the Rev. C. H. W. Johns 
in a letter to me, May 19th, 1913). 
The change is vouched for also by 
my friend Professor A. A. Bevan, 
who cites as an instance the name of 
the Babylonian king Amel- Marduk, 
which in Hebrew is changed into 
Evil-Merodach (2 Kings xxv. 27; 
Jeremiah lii 31). See E. Schrader, 
Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament? (Berlin, 1902), p. 396. 

3 The namc of the Elamite god- 
dess is rcad as Parti by the Rev. 
Father Schcil. See E. Cosquin, Le 
Prologue-cadre des Mille et Une Nutts, 


salem). The Master of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge (the Rev. C. H. 
W. Johns), has kindly examined the 
facsimile of the inscriptions for me. 
He informs me that Father Scheil’s 
reading is correct and that the read- 
ing Mashti is quite wrong. He further 
tells me that Jensen was misled by an 
incorrect edition of the inscriptions to 
which alone he hadacccss. Thesigns for 
par (or bar) and mash in the inscriptions 
resemble each other and therefore 
might easily be confused by a copyist. 
All Jensen’s etymologies, except that 
of Mordecai, arc adverscly criticized 
by M. Emile Cosquin in the work 
to which I have referred (pp. 67 sgg.). 
Hc prefers with Oppert to derive all 
the names except Mordccai (the identity 
of which with Marduk he does not dis- 
pute) from the old Persian, However, 
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If we are right in tracing the origin of Purim to 
the Babylonian Sacaea and in finding the counterpart 
of the Zoganes in Haman and Mordecai, it would appear 
that the Zoganes during his five days of office personated 
not merely a king but a god, whether that god was the 
Babylonian Marduk or some other deity not yet identi- 
fied. The union of the divine and royal characters in a single 
person is so common that we need not be surprised at meet- 
ing with it in ancient Babylon. And the view that the mock 
king of the Sacaea died as a god on the cross or the gallows 
is no novelty. The acute and learned Movers long ago 
observed that “we should be overlooking the religious signi- 
ficance of oriental festivals and the connexion of the Sacaea 
with the worship of Anaitis, if we were to treat as a mere 
jest the custom of disguising a slave as a king. We may 
take it for certain that with the royal dignity the king of the 
Sacaea ‘assumed also the character of an oriental ruler as 
representative of the divinity, and that when he took 
his pleasure among the women of the king’s harem, he 
played the part of Sandan or Sardanapalus himself. For 
according to ancient oriental ideas the use of the king’s 
concubines constituted a claim to the throne, and we know 
from Dio that the five-days’ king received full power over 
the harem. Perhaps he began his reign by publicly cohabit- 
ing with the king’s concubines, just as Absalom went in to 
his father’s concubines in a tent spread on the roof of the 
palace before all Israel, for the purpose of thereby making 
known and strengthening his claim to the throne.” ? 

Whatever may be thought of this latter conjecture, there 


these derivations from the Persian are and rulers. See C. F. Lehmann 


rejected by Professor Th. Noldeke, 
whose opinion on such a point is 
entitled to carry great weight. See 
Encyclopaedia Biblica, ii. (London, 
1901) col. 1402, 5.77“ Esther.” 


I F, C. Movers, Die Phoenizier, i. 
(Bonn, 1841) pp. 490 sg.; 2 Samuel 
xvi. 21 sg., compare xii. 8. It was a 
well-attested custom of the Assyrian 
kings, when they had conquered a 
city, to take into their harem the 
daughters of the vanquished princes 


(-Haupt), Samasiumukin Konig von 
Babylonien (Leipsic, 1892), p. 31. 
The Persian and Scythian kings seem 
also to have married the wives of 
their predecessors. See Herodotus, 
iii. 68 and 88, iv. 78; K. Neumann, 
Die Hellenen im Skytheniande, i. (Ber- 
lin, 1855) p. 301. Such a custom 
points to an old system of mother-kin 
under which the royal dignity was 
transmitted through women. See Zhe 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Aings, 
ii. 268 sgg. 
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can be no doubt that Movers is right in laying great stress 
both on the permission given to the mock king to invade the 
real king’s harem, and on the intimate connexion of the Sacaea 
with the worship of Anaitis. That connexion is vouched for 
by Strabo, and when we consider that in Strabo’s time the 
cult of the old Persian goddess Anaitis was thoroughly 
saturated with Babylonian elements and had practically 
merged in the sensual worship of the Babylonian Ishtar or 
Astarte, we shall incline to view with favour Movers’s further 
conjecture, that a female slave may have been appointed 
to play the divine queen to the part of the divine king 
supported by the Zoganes, and that reminiscences of such a 
queen have survived in the myth or legend of Semiramis. 
According to tradition, Semiramis was a fair courtesan be- 
loved by the king of Assyria, who took her to wife. She 
won the king’s heart so far that she persuaded him to yield 
up to her the kingdom for five days, and having assumed 
the sceptre and the royal robes she made a great banquet on 
the first day, but on the second day she shut up her husband 
in prison or put him to death and thenceforward reigned 
alone” Taken with Strabo’s evidence as to the association 
of the Sacaea with the worship of Anaitis, this tradition 
seems clearly to point to a custom of giving the Zoganes, 
during his five days’ reign, a queen who represented the 
goddess Anaitis or Semiramis or Astarte, in short the great 
Asiatic goddess of love and fertility, by whatever name she 
was called. For that in Eastern legend Semiramis was a 
real queen of Assyria, who had absorbed many of the attri- 
butes of the goddess Astarte, appears to be established by the 
researches of modern scholars ; in particular it has been shewn 
by Robertson Smith that the worship of Anaitis is not only 


1 Ed. Meyer, s.v. ‘* Anaitis,” in W. Astarte or one of her equivalents. 


H. Roscher’s Lexikon der griech. und 
rom. Mythologie, i. (Leipsic, 1884—- 
1890) coll. 352 sg. At the temple 
of Anaitis in Acilisena, a city of 
Armenia, the daughters of the noblest 
families regularly prostituted them- 
selves for a long time before marriage 
(Strabo, xi. 14. 16, p. 532). Agathias 
identified Anaitis with Aphrodite (A/s¢. 
li. 24), and when the Greeks spoke of 
the Oriental Aphrodite, they meant 


BT. VI 


Jensen proposes to identify Anaitis with 
an Elamite goddess Nahuntí, whom he 
takes to have been equivalent to Ishtar 
or Astarte, especially in her quality of 
the Evening Star. See his article, 
“ Elamitische Eigennamen,” Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, vi. (1892) pp. 64-67, 70. 


2 odor Siculus, ii. 20; Aelian, 
Var. Hist. vii. 1. 
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modelled on Astarte worship in gencral, but corresponds to 
that particular type of it which was specially associated with 
the name of Semiramis." The identity of Anaitis and the 
mythical Semiramis is clearly proved by the circumstance 
that the great sanctuary of Anaitis at Zela in Pontus was 
actually built upon a mound of Semiramis ;? probably the 
old worship of the Semitic goddess always continued there 
even after her Semitic name of Semiramis or Astarte had 
been exchanged for the Persian name of Anaitis, perhaps 
in obedience to a decree of the Persian king Artaxerxes IL, 
who first spread the worship of Anaitis in the west of Asia.’ 
It is highly significant, not only that the Sacaean festival 
was annually held at this ancient seat of the worship of 
Semiramis or Astarte; but further, that the whole city of 
Zela was formerly inhabited by sacred slaves and _ harlots, 
ruled over by a supreme pontiff, who administered it as a 
sanctuary rather than as a city.*. Formerly, we may suppose, 
this priestly king himself died a violent death at the Sacaea 


1 W. Robertson Smith, ‘*Ctesias an old eitadel. The place is singularly 


and the Semiramis Legend,” Ænglish 
Historical Review, ii. (1887) pp. 303- 
317. Amongst other evidence, Smith 
refers to Diodorus Sieulus, from whose 
account (ii. 4) of the birth of Semiramis 
he infers that she ‘‘is the daughter of 
Derceto, the fish goddess of Ascalon, 
and is herself the Astarte whose sacred 
doves were honoured at Asealon and 
throughout Syria.” It seems probable 
that the legendary Semiramis is to 
be identified with Shammuramat, the 
“ palaee wife” of Samsi-Adad, king 
of Assyria, and mother of King Adad- 
Nirari ; she lived towards the end of 
the ninth century B.C., and is known 
to us from Assyrian inseriptions. See 
C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Die historische 
Semiramis und ihre Zeit (Tübingen, 
KOKOJ pp. I sgg.; A s.v. i Semi- 
ramis,” in W. H. Roseher’s Lexicon der 
griech. und rim. Mythologie, iv. eoll. 
678 sqq. 

2 Strabo, xii. 3. 37, p. 559, com- 
pare xi. 8. 4, p. 512. Zela is the 
modern Zileh, a town of about 20,000 
inhabitants clustered at the foot of the 
so-called mound of Scmiramis, whieh 
is an inconsiderable protubcrance of 
natural roek crowncd by the walls of 


destitute of aneient remains, but every 
year in the first fortnight of Deeember 
a fair is held in the town, to whieh 
merchants come not only from the 
whole of Asia Minor, but also from the 
Caueasus, Armenia, and Persia. This 
fair may very well be a direet deseend- 
ant of a great festival held in honour 
of Anaitis or Astarte. See G. Perrot 
et Ch. Chipiez, ///stotre de PArt dans 
PAntiguité, iv. (Paris, 1887) p. 649; 
F. Cumont et E. Cumont, Voyage 
dP Exploration archéologique dans le 
Pont et la Petite Arménie (Brussels, 


1906), pp. 188 sgg. 


3 Berosus, cited by Clement o 
Alexandria, Protrept. v. 65, p. 57 ed. 
Potter (where for Tavatéos we should 
read ’Avatridos, as is done by C. Müller, 
Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, 
ii. 509). 

4 Strabo, xi. 8. 4, p. 512, xii. 3. 37% 
p. 559. The nature of the lepddovdo 
at Zela is indicated by Strabo in a 
passage (xii. 3. 36) wherc he describes 
a similar state of things at Comana, ¢ 
city not far from Zela, His words are 
mrHO0s yuvarxav trav épyatoudvwr and 
700 gwparos, Gv al wdelous cisiv lepal. 
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in the character of the divine lover of Semiramis, while the 
part of the goddess was played by one of the sacred prosti- 
tutes. The probability of this is greatly strengthened by 
the existence of the so-called mound of Semiramis under the 
sanctuary. For the mounds of Semiramis, which were 
pointed out all over Western Asia,! were said to have been 
the graves of her lovers whom she buried alive? The 
tradition ran that the great and lustful queen Semiramis, 
fearing to contract a lawful marriage lest her husband should 
deprive her of power, admitted to her bed the handsomest of 
her soldiers, only, however, to destroy them all afterwards.® 
Now this tradition is one of the surest indications of the 
identity of the mythical Semiramis with the Babylonian 
goddess Ishtar or Astarte. For the famous Babylonian epic 
which recounts the deeds of the hero Gilgamesh tells how, 
when he clothed himself in royal robes and put his crown on 
his head, the goddess Ishtar was smitten with love of him 
and wooed him to be her mate. But Gilgamesh rejected her 
insidious advances, for he knew the sad fate that had over- 
taken all her lovers, and he reproached the cruel goddess, 
saying :— 
“ Tammuz, the lover of thy youth, 

Thou causest to weep every year. 

The bright-coloured allallu ġird thou didst love. 

Thou didst crush him and break his pinions. 

In the woods he stands and laments, ‘O my pinions 2? 

Thou didst love the lion of perfect strength, 

Seven and seven times thou didst dig pitfalls for him. 

Thou didst love the horse that joyed in the fray, 

With whip and spur and lash thou didst urge him on. 

Thou didst force hint on for seven double hours, 

Thou didst force him on when wearied and thirsty ; 

His mother the goddess Silili thou madest weep. 

Thou didst also love a shepherd of the flock, 

Who continually poured out for thee the libation, 

And daily slaughtered kids for thee; 

Dut thou didst smite him, and didst change him into a wolf, 


So that his own sheep-boys hunted him, 
Ant his own hounds tore him to pieces.” 


1 Herodotus, i. 184; Strabo, xvi. Graecorum, iv, 539. 
l. 2, p. 737; Diodorus Siculus, ii, 3 Diodorus Siculus, ii. 13. Note 
I that the first husband of Semiramis is 


| ? Ctesias, cited by John of Antioch, said to have hanged himself (Diodorus 
in C. Miiller’s Fragmenta Historicorum Siculus, ii. 6). 
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The hero also tells the miserable end of a gardener in 
the service of the goddess’s father. The hapless swain had 
once been honoured with the love of the goddess, but when 
she tired of him she changed him into a cripple so that he 
could not rise from his bed. Therefore Gilgamesh fears to 
share the fate of all her former lovers and spurns her 
proffered favours.’ But it is not merely that the myth of f 
Ishtar thus tallies with the legend of Semiramis; the worship 
of the goddess was marked by a profligacy which has found 
its echo in the loose character ascribed by tradition to the 
queen. Inscriptions, which confirm and supplement the 
evidence of Herodotus, inform us that Ishtar was served by 
harlots of three different classes all dedicated to her worship. 
Indeed, there is reason to think that these women personated 
the goddess herself, since one of the names given to them is 
applied also to her.’ 

Thus we can hardly doubt that the mythical Semiramis 
is substantially a form of Ishtar or Astarte, the great Semitic 
goddess of love and fertility; and if this is so, we may 
assume with at least a fair degree of probability that the 
high pontiff of Zela or his deputy, who played the king of 
the Sacaea at the sanctuary of Semiramis, perished as one 


1 A. Jeremias, Jlzdudar - Nimrod, 
(Leipsic, 1891), pp. 23 sgg.; M. 
Jastrow, Zhe Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Boston, U.S.A., 1898), 
p. 482; L. W. King, Babylonian Re- 
ligion and Mythology (London, 1899), 
pp. 159 sgg. ; P. Jensen, Assyrisch- 
Babylonische Mythen und Epen (Berlin, 
1900), pp- 169, 171; R. F. Harper, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature 
(New York, 1901), pp. 338 sg.; Das 
Gileamesch-Epos, neu iibersetzt von 
Arthur Ungnad und gemeinverstandlich 
erklärt von Hugo Gressmann (Göt- 
tingen, 1911), pp.31sg. The true name 
of the Babylonian hero, which used to 
be read as Izdubar, has been found to 
be Gilgamesh. See M. Jastrow, of. 
cit. pp. 468 sg.; H. Zimmern, in E. 
Sehrader’s Die Ketlinschriften und das 
Alte Testament 3 (Berlin, 1902), p. 566 
notet; A. Ungnad, Das Gilgamesch- 
Epos, pp. 76 sg. Aclian mentions (De 
natura animalium, xii. 21) a Baby- 
lonian king, Gilgamus, whose name is 


doubtless identieal with that of the 
hero. 


2 A. Jeremias, of. cùl. pp. 59 59.3 
M. Jastrow, of. cit. pp. 475 s9., 484 
sg.; Herodotus, i. 199. The name 
which Herodotus gives to the goddess 
is Mylitta, but this is only a corruption 
of one of her Semitic titles, whether 
Baalath (Hebrew nby), ‘¢ mistress,” or 
perhaps rather Mullittu, from Mwal- 
lidtu (Hebrew nip"), ‘she who helps 
to the birth.” See E. Meyer, 5.7 
« Astarte,” in W. H. Roscher’s Lexicon 
der griech. und röm. Mythologie, i. 6485 
H. Zimmern, in E. Schrader’s Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment 3 (Berlin, 1902), p. 423 note’. 
The female ‘‘ votaries of Marduk” are 
repeatedly mentioned in the code oi 
Hammurabi. See C. H. W. Johns, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Con- 
tracts, and Letters (Edinburgh, 1904), 
PP: 54, 55, 59, 60, 61 ; Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, Second Edition, p. 63. 
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of the unhappy lovers of the goddess, perhaps as Tammuz, 


LEd 
whom she caused “to weep every year. 


When he had run 


his brief meteoric career of pleasure and glory, his bones 
would be laid in the great mound which covered the moulder- 
ing remains of many mortal gods, his predecessors, whom the 
goddess had honoured with her fatal love.’ 

Here then at the great sanctuary of the goddess in Zela 
it appears that her myth was regularly translated into action ; 
the story of her love and the death of her divine lover was 
performed year by year as a sort of mystery-play by men 
and women who lived for a season and sometimes died in 
the character of the visionary beings whom they personated. 
The intention of these sacred dramas, we may be sure, was 


1 Along with Anaitis at Zela there 
were worshipped two deities named 
Omanos and Anadates; Strabo says 
that they were Persian divinities, and 
certainly their ritual as described by him 
was purely Persian. See Strabo, xi. 
S da Ds S12, XV. 375; Pu 733% 
Franz Cumont, Les Religions orzentales 
dans le Paganisme romain? (Paris, 
1909), pp. 214 sg. It has been pro- 
posed to identify their names, frst, 
with those of the two Persian arch- 
angels (Amshaspands), Vohumano or 
Vohu Manah (‘‘ Good Thought”) and 
Ameretat (“Immortality”), and, second, 
with those of Haman and his father 
_Hammedatha in the book of Esther 
(ui. 1). In order to support the iden- 
tification of Anadates with Ameretat 
and Hammedatha it has been further 
proposed to alter Anadates into Ama- 
dates or Amardates in the text of 
Strabo, which would assimilate the 
name to Amurdad, a late form of 
Ameretét. See P. Jensen, Mittzter 
und Armenier (Strasburg, 1898), p. 
181; Franz Cumont, Textes et Montu- 
ments figurés relatifs aux Mystères de 
Mithra, i. (Brussels, 1899) pp. 130, 
131; H. Winckler, Altorientalische 
Forschungen, Dritte Reihe, i. (Leipsic, 
1901) p. 4; H. Zimmern, in E. 
Schrader’s Die Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament (Berlin, 1902), p. 516 
note?; P. Haupt, Purim (Lcipsic, 
1906), p. 26; L. B. Paton, Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Esther (Edinburgh, 1908), pp. 88, 92. 
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As to the Persian archangels (Amshas- 
pands) see C. P. Tiele, Geschichte der 
Religion im Altertum (Gotha, 1896- 
1903), m2 0077 s L. H. Gray, 
“The Double Nature of the Iranian 
Archangels,” Archiv ftir Religtons- 
wissenschaft, vil. (1904) pp. 345 599.3 J. 
H. Moulton, Zarly Religious Poetry of 
Persia (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 58 sgg. 
But apart from the philological diffi- 
culty created by the forcible alteration 
of Strabo’s text in order to bring it 
into conformity with the theory, it is 
difficult to see how the highly abstract 
conceptions of the archangels ‘‘ Good 
Thought ”? and ‘‘ Immortality” could 
have passed into the highly concrete 
and by no means angelic figures of 
Haman and Hammedatha. This latter 
difficulty has been pointed out to me 
in a letter (8th June, 1901) by my friend 
the Rev. Professor J. H. Moulton, 
who further informs me that in Persian 
religion Vohu Manah is never linked 
with Amcretét, whereas Ameretat is 
constantly linked with another arch- 
angel Haurvatat (‘‘ Health”), Pro- 
fessor Theodor Néldeke in a letter to 
me (20th May, 1901) also expresses 
himself sceptical as to the proposed 
identifications; he tells me that the 
name of a Persian god cannot end in 
data, just as the name of a Greek god 
cannot end in -dwpos or -doros. On the 
whole it seems better to leave Omanos 
and Anadates out of the present dis- 
cussion. 
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ncither to amuse nor to instruct an idle audience, and as 
little were thcy designcd to gratify the actors, to whosc baser 
passions they gave thc reins for a timc. Thcy wcre solemn 
rites which mimicked the doings of divine bcings, becausc 
man fancicd that by such mimicry hc was able to arrogatc 
to himself the divine functions and to excrcisc them for 
the good of his fellows. The operations of naturc, to his 
thinking, were carried on by mythical personagcs very like 
himsclf; and if he could only assimilate himself to thcm 
completely he would bc able to wield all thcir powers. 
This is probably the original motive of most religious dramas 
or mysteries among rudc peoples. The dramas arc played, 
the mysterics are performed, not to teach the spectators the 
doctrines of their creed, still less to entertain them, but for 
the purpose of bringing about thosc natural effects which 
they reprcsent in mythical disguise; in a word, they arc 
magicat ceremonies and their mode of opcration is mimicry 
or sympathy. We shall probably not err in assuming that 
many myths, which we now know only as myths, had once 
their counterpart in magic; in other words, that they uscd 
to be acted as a means of producing in fact the events 
which they describe in figurative language. Ceremonies 
often die out whilc myths survive, and thus we arc left to 
infer the dead ceremony from the living myth. If myths 
are, in a sense, the reflections or shadows of men cast upon 
the clouds, we may say that these reflections continue to be 
visible in the sky and to inform us of the doings of the mcn 
who cast them, long after the men themselves are not only 
beyond our range of vision but sunk beneath the horizon. 
The principle of mimicry is implanted so dcep in human 
nature and has exerted so far-reaching an influcnce on the 
devclopment of religion as well as of the arts that it may 
be well, even at the cost of a short digression, to illustrate 
by example some of thc modes in which primitive man has 
attempted to apply it to the satisfaction of his wants by 
means of rcligious or magical dramas. For it seems probable 
that the masked danccs and ccremonics, which have played 
a great part in the social life of savages in many quartcrs of 
the world, wcrc primarily dcsigncd to subserve practical 
purposes rather than simply to stir the cmotions of the 
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spectators and to while away the languor and tedium of 
idle hours. The actors sought to draw down blessings on 
the community by mimicking certain powerful superhuman 
beings and in their assumed character working those benefi- 
cent miracles which in the capacity of mere men they would 
have confessed themselves powerless to effect. In fact the 
aim of these elementary dramas, which contain in germ the 
tragedy and comedy of civilized nations, was the acquisition 
of superhuman power for the public good. That this is the 
real intention of at least many of these dramatic perform- 
ances will appear from the following accounts, which for 
the sake of accuracy I will quote for the most paji iin the 
words of the original observers. 

A conspicuous feature in the social life of the Indian 
tribes of North-Western America are the elaborate masked 
dances or pantomimes in which the actors personate spirits 
or legendary animals. Most of them appear designed to 
bring before the eyes of the people the guardian spirits of 
the clans. “Owing to the fact that these spirits are 
hereditary, their gifts are always contained in the legend 
detailing their acquisition by the ancestor of a clan. The 
principal gifts in these tales are the magic harpoon which 
insures success in sea-otter hunting; the death bringer 
which, when pointed against enemies, kills them; the water 
of life which resuscitates the dead; the burning fire which, 
when pointed against an object, burns it; and a dance, a 
song, and cries which are peculiar to the spirit. The gift of 
this dance means that the protégé of the spirit is to perform 
the same dances which have been shown to him. In these 
dances he personates the spirit. He wears his mask and his 
ornaments. Thus the dance must be considered a dramatic 
performance of the myth relating to the acquisition of the 
spirit, and shows to the people that the performer by his 
visit to the spirit has obtained his powers and desires. 
When nowadays a spirit appears to a young Indian, he 
gives him the same dance, and the youth also returns 
from the initiation filled with the powers and desires 
of the spirit. He authenticates his initiation by his 
dance in the same way as his mythical ancestor did. 
The obtaining of the magical gifts from these spirits is 
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called /okoala, while the person who has obtained them 
becomes zaualaku, supernatural, which is also the quality of 
the spirit himself. The ornaments of all these spirits are 
described as made of cedar bark, which is dyed red in the 
juice of alder bark. They appear to their devotees 
winter, and therefore the dances are also performed 
winter”? In some of the dances the performers imitate 
animals, and the explanation which the Indians give of 
these dances is that “the ceremonial was instituted at the 
time when men had still the form of animals; before the 
transformer had put everything into its present shape. The 
present ceremonial is a repetition of the ceremonial performed 
by the man animals or, as we may say, a dramatization of 
the myth. Therefore the people who do not represent 
spirits, represent these animals.” ? 

Another observer of these Indians writes on the same 
subject as follows: “The dukwally (i.e. lokoala) and other 
tamanawas* performances are exhibitions intended to repre- 
sent incidents connected with their mythological legends. 
There are a great variety, and they seem to take the place, 
in a measure, of theatrical performances or games during 
the season of the religious festivals. There are no persons 
especially set apart as priests for the performance of these 
ceremonies, although some, who seem more expert than 
others, are usually hired to give life to the scenes, but these 
performers are quite as often found among the slaves or 
common people as among the chiefs, and excepting during 
the continuance of the festivities are not looked on as of any 
particular importance. On inquiring the origin of these 
ceremonies, I was informed that they did not originate with 
the Indians, but were revelations of the guardian spirits, who 
made known what they wished to be performed. An Indian, 
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1 Franz Boas, ‘* The Social Organiza- the Bella Coola Indians ‘the masks 


tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
United States National Museum for 
1895 (Washington, 1897), p. 396. 

2 Franz Boas, of. cit. pp. 420 sg. 
The description applics specially to 
the maskcd dances of the Kwakiutl 
tribe, but probably it holds good for 
the similar dances of the other Indian 
tribes on the same coast. Thus among 


used in the dances represent mythical 
personages, and the dances are panto- 
mimic representationsof myths. Among 
others, the thunder bird and his servant 
. . . appcar in the dances” (F. Boas, 
op. cit. p. 651). 

3 Zamanawas or tamanous 1S a 
Chinook term signifying ‘guardian 
spirits.” See Totemism and Exogamy’, 
iii. 405 $99. 
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for instance, who has been consulting with his guardian 
spirit, which is done by going through the washing and 
fasting process before described, will imagine or think he is 
called upon to represent the owl. He arranges in his mind 
the style of dress, the number of performers, the songs and 
dances or other movements, and, having the plan perfected, 
announces at a zamanawas mceting that he has had a revela- 
tion which he will impart to a select few. These are then 
taught and drilled in strict secrecy, and when they have 
perfected themselves, will suddenly make their appearance 
and perform before the astonished tribe. Another Indian 
gets up the representation of the whale, others do the same 
of birds, and in fact of everything that they can think of. 
If any performance is a success, it is repeated, and gradually 
comes to be looked upon as one of the regular order in the 
ceremonies; if it does not satisfy the audience, it is laid 
aside. Thus they have performances that have been handed 
down from remote ages, while others are of a more recent 
date.” ? 

Another writer, who travelled among the Indians of 
North-Western America, has expressed himself on this 
subject as follows: “The task of representing the gods is 
undertaken in every tribe by some intelligent and, according 
to their own account, inspired men; they form the Secret 
Societies, in order that their secret arts and doctrines, their 
mummeries and masquerades may not be revealed to the 
uninitiated and to the public. The intention of these exhibi- 
tions is to confirm the faith of the young people and the 
women in the ancient traditions as to the intercourse of the 
gods with men and as to their own intimate relations to the 
gods. In order to convince possible doubters, the members 
of the Secret Societies have had recourse to all kinds of 
mysterious means, which to a civilized man must appear the 
height of savagery ; for example, they mutilate their bodies, 
rend corpses in pieces and devour them, tear pieces out of 
the bodies of living men, and so on. Further, the almost 
morbid vanity of the North-Western Indians and their 
desire to win fame, respect, and distinction may have served 


1 James G. Swan, The Indians of Cape Flattery, p. 66, quoted by Franz 
Boas, of. cil. pp. 637 sg. 
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as a motive for joining the Secret Societies; since every 
member of them enjoys great respect. 

“There were and still are hundreds of masks in use, 
every one of which represents a spirit who occurs in their 
legends. In the exhibitions they appear singly or in groups, 
according as the legend to be represented requires, and the 
masked men are then looked upon by the astonished crowd, 
not only as actors representing the gods, but as the very 
gods themselves who have come down from heaven to earth. 
Hence every such representative must do exactly what 
legend says the spirit did. If the representative wears no 
mask, as often happens with the Hametzes (the Cannibals or 
Biters) or the Pakwalla (Medicine-men), then the spirit 
whom he represents has passed into his body, and accord- 
ingly the man possessed by the spirit is not responsible for 
what he does amiss in this condition. As the use of masks 
throws asort of mysterious glamour over the performance 
and at the same time allows the actor to remain unknown, 
the peculiarly sacred festivals are much oftener celebrated 
with masks than without them. In every Secret Society 
there are definite rules as to how often and how long a mask 
may be used. Amongst the Kwakiutl the masks may not, 
under the heaviest penalties, be disposed of for four winters, 
the season when such festivals are usually celebrated. After 
that time they may be destroyed or hidden in the forest, 
that no uninitiated person may find them, or they may be 
finally sold. The masks are made only in secret, generally 
in the deep solitude of the woods, in order that no uninitiated 
person may detect the maker at work... . 

“The dance is accompanied by a song which celebrates 
in boastful words the power of the gods and the mighty 
deeds represented in the performance. At the main part of 
the performance all present join in the song, for it is generally 
known to everybody and is repeated in recitative again and 
again. It seems that new songs and new performances are 
constantly springing up in one or other of the villages 
through the agency of some intelligent young man, hitherto 
without a song of his own, who treats in a poetical fashion 
some legend which has been handed down orally from their 
forefathers. For every man who takes part in the perform- 
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ances and festivals must make his ďébuź with a song composed 
by himself. In this way new songs and dances are constantly 
originating, the material for them being, of course, always 
taken from the tribal deities of the particular singer and 
poet. * 

Similar masquerades are in vogue among the neighbours Spirits 
of these Indians, the Esquimaux of Bering Strait, and from PY ae 
the following account it will appear that the performances performers 
are based on similar ideas and beliefs. “Shamans make Eeoa 
masks representing grotesque faces of supernatural beings of erie 
which they claim to have seen. These may be ye-d, which 
are the spirits of the elements, of places, and of inanimate 
things in general; the ¢unghdt, or wandering genii, or the 
shades of people and animals. The first-named are seen in 
lonely places, on the plains and mountains or at sea, and 
more rarely about the villages, by the clairvoyant vision of 
the shamans. They are usually invisible to common eyes, 
but sometimes render themselves visible to the people for 
various purposes. 

“Many of them, especially among the ¢unghdt, are of 
evil character, bringing sickness and misfortune upon people 
from mere wantonness or for some fancied injury. The 
Eskimo believe that everything, animate or inanimate, is 
possessed of a shade, having semihuman form and features, 
enjoying more or less treedom of motion ; the shamans give 
form to their ideas of them in masks, as well as of others 
which they claim inhabit the moon and the sky-land. In 
their daily life, if the people witness some strange occurrence, 
are curiously affected, or have a remarkable adventure, 
during which they seem to be influenced or aided in a 
supernatural manner, the shamans interpret the meaning and 
describe the appearance of the being that exerted its power. 

“Curious mythological beasts are also said to inhabit The 
both land and sea, but to become visible only on special "2! 
occasions. These ideas furnish material upon which their worn by 
fancy works, conjuring up strange forms that are usually ee 
modifications of known creatures. It is also believed that 

1 J. Adrian Jacobsen, ‘“ Geheim- ogie und Urgeschichte (1891), pp. 384 
biinde der Kiistenbewohner Nordwest- sy. The passage has becn already 


America’s,” Verhandlungender Berliner quoted by me in Totemism and Exo- 
Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethno- gamy, iii. 500-502. 
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in carly days all animate beings had a dual existence, i 
becoming at will either like man or the animal forms they 
now wear. In those early days there were but few people ; 
if an animal wished to assume its human form, the forearm, 
wing, or other limb was raised and pushed up the muzzle or 
beak as if it were a mask, and the creature became manlike in 
form and features. This idea is still held, and it is believed 
that many animals now possess this power. The manlike 
form thus appearing is called the zzwa, and is supposed to 
represent the thinking part of the creature, and at death 
becomes its shade. Shamans are believed to have the 
power of seeing through the animal mask to the manlike 
features behind. The ideas held on this subject are well 
illustrated in the Raven legends, where the changes are 
made repeatedly from one form to another. 


Identifiea- “Masks may also represent totemic animals, and the 
tion of the wearers during the festivals are believed actually to become 
actor the creature represented or at least to be endowed with its 
ee spiritual essence. Some of the masks of the lower Yukon 
E n and the adjacent territory to the Kuskokwim are made with 


represents. double faces. This is done by having the muzzle of the 
animal fitted over and concealing the face of the zzua below, 
the outer mask being held in place by pegs so arranged that 
it can be removed quickly at a certain time in the ceremony, 
thus symbolizing the transformation. Another style of mask 
from the lower Kuskokwim has the under face concealed by 
a small hinged door on each side, which opens out at the 
proper time in a ceremony, indicating the metamorphosis, 
When the mask represents a totemic animal, the wearer 
needs no double face, since he represents in person the 
shade of the totemic animal. 
“When worn in any ceremonial, either as a totem mask 
or as representing the shade, yu-d or tunghdk, the wearer is 
believed to become mysteriously and unconsciously imbued 
with the spirit of the being which his mask represents, just 
as the namesakes are entered into and possessed by the 
shades at certain parts of the Festival to the Dead... . 


1. As tothe belief of these Esquimaux animate their human namesakes, see 
that at the Festival of the Dead the Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
spirits of the departed enter into and p. 371 
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“ Mask festivals are usually held as a species of thanks- 
giving to the shades and powers of earth, air, and water for 
giving the hunter success. The zwwas or shades of the 
powers and creatures of the earth are represented that they 
may be propitiated, thus insuring further success.” * 

The religious ritual of the Cora Indians of Mexico 
comprises elaborate dramatic ceremonies or dances, in 
which the actors or dancers identify themselves with the 
gods, such as the god of the Morning Star, the goddess of 
the Moon, and the divinities of the Rain. These dances 
form the principal part of the Cora festivals and are ac- 
companied by liturgical songs, the words of which the 
Indians believe to have been revealed to their forefathers 
by the gods and to exercise a direct magical influence 
upon the deities themselves and through them upon nature.” 
The Kobeua and Kaua Indians of North-Western Brazil 
perform masked dances at their festivals in honour of the 
dead. The maskers imitate the actions and the habits of 
birds, beasts, and insects. For example, there is a large 
azure - blue butterfly which delights the eye with the 
splendour of its colour, like a fallen fragment of the sky; 
and in the butterfly dance two men represent the play of 
these brilliant insects in the sunshine, fluttering on the 
wing and settling on sandbanks and rocks. Again, the 
sloth is acted by a masker who holds on to a cross-beam 
of the house by means of a hooked stick, in imitation of the 
sluggish creature which will hang by its claws from the bough 
of a tree for hours together without stirring. Again, the 
darting of swallows, as they flit to and fro across a river, 
is mimicked by masked men dancing side by side: the 
swarming of sandflies in the air is acted by a swarm of 
maskers ; and so with the movements of the black vulture, 
the owl, the jaguar, the avacu fish, the house-spider, and the 
dung-beetle. Yet these representations are not simple 
dramas designed to amuse and divert the mourners in their 
hour of sorrow ; the Indian attributes to them a much deeper 

1 E, W. Nelson, “The Eskimo about 2 K. Th. Preuss, Die Nayarit Ex- 
Bering Strait,” Eighteenth Annual pedition, I. Die Religion der Cora 
Report of the Bureau of American Indianer (Leipsic, 1912), pp. xcii. 


Ethnology, Part i. (Washington, 1899) sgg., XCV. 599. 
PP. 394 39. 
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significance, for under the outer husk of beasts and birds and 
insects he believes that there lurk foul fiends and powerful 
spirits. “ All these mimicries are based on an idea of magical 
efficiency. They are intended to bring blessing and fertility 
to the village and its inhabitants, to the plantations, and to 
the whole of surrounding nature, thereby compensating, as it 
were, for the loss of the dead man in whose honour the 
festival is held. By copying as faithfully as possible the 
movements and actions of the being whom he personates, 
the actor identifies himself with him. The mysterious force 
which resides in the mask passes into the dancer, turns the 
man himself into a mighty demon, and endows him with the 
power of banning demons or earning their favour. Especially 
is it the intention by means of mimicry to obtain for man 
control over the demons of growth and the spirits of game 
and fish.” When the festival is over, the masks are burned, 
and the_demons, which are thought to have animated them, 
take flight to their own place, it may be to the other world 
or to a mountain top, or to the side of a thundering cascade.) 
The Monumbo of German New Guinea perform masked 
dances in which the dancers personate supernatural beings 
or animals, such as kangaroos, dogs, and cassowaries. They 
consecrate the masks by fumigating them with the smoke of 
a certain creeper, and believe that by doing so they put life 
intothem. Accordingly they afterwards treat the masks with 
respect, talk to them as if they were alive, and refuse to 
part with them to Europeans. Certain of the masks they 
even regard as guardian spirits and appeal to them for fine 
weather, help in the chase or in war, and so forth. Every 
clan owns some masks and the head man of the clan makes 
all the arrangements for a masquerade. The dances are 
accompanied by songs of which the words are unintelligible 
even to the natives themselves? Again, the Kayans of 
Central Borneo perform masked dances for the purpose of 
ensuring abundant crops of rice. The actors personate 
demons, wearing grotesque masks on their faces, their bodies 
1 Th. Koch-Griinberg, Zwei Jahre 2 F. Vormann, “ Tänze und Tanz- 
unter den Indianern (Berlin, 1909- festlichkeiten der Monumbo - Papua 
1910), i. 130-140, ii, 169-201. The (Deutsch-Neuguinea),” Anthropos, “i. 


passage translated in the text occursin (1911) pp. 415 sg. 418 sgg., 426 
vol. ii. p. 196. sq. 
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swathed in cumbrous masses of green leaves. “In accord- 
ance with their belief that the spirits are more powerful than 
men, the Kayans assume that when they imitate the form of 
spirits and play their part, they acquire superhuman powcr. 
Hence just as their spirits can fetch back the souls of men, 
so they imagine that they can lure to themselves the souls 
of the rice.” * 

When the Sea Dyaks of Borneo have taken a human 
head, they hold a Head-feast (Gawé Pala) in honour 
of the war-god or bird-chief Singalang Burong, who lives 
far away above the sky. At this festival a long liturgy 
called sengap is chanted, the god is invoked, and is believed 
to be present in the person of an actor, who poses as the 
deity and blesses the people in his name. “ But the invoca- 
tion is not made by the human performer in the manner of 
a prayer direct to this great being; it takes the form of a 
story, setting forth how the mythical hero Kling or Klieng 
made a head-feast and fetched Singalang Burong to it. 
This Kling, about whom there are many fables, is a spirit, 
and is supposed to live somewhere or other not far from 
mankind, and to be able to confer benefits upon them. 
The Dyak performer or performers then, as they walk up 
and down the long verandah of the house singing the 
mengap, in reality describe Kling’s Gawè Pala [head-feast], 
and how Singalang Burong was invited and came. In 
thought the Dyaks identify themselves with Kling, and the 
resultant signification is that the recitation of this story is 
an invocation to Singalang Burong, who is supposed to 
come not to Kling’s house only, but to the actual Dyak 
house where the feast is celebrated ; and he is received by a 
particular ceremony, and is offered food or sacrifice.” At 
the close of the ceremony “the performer goes along the 
house, beginning with the head man, touches each person 
in it, and pronounces an invocation upon him. In this he 
is supposed to personate Singalang Burong and his sons-in- 
law, who are believed to be the real actors. Singalang 
Burong himself zexjangs the headmen, and his sons-in-law, 


1 A, W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch see Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
Borneo (Leyden, 1904—1907), i. 324. i. 95 sg., 186 sg. 
As to these masquerades of the Kayans 
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the birds, bless the rest. The touch of the human performer, 
and the accompanying invocation are thought to effect a 
communication between these bird-spirits from the skies and 
each individual being. The great bird-chief and his depend- 
ants come from above to give men their charms and their 
blessings. Upon the men the performer invokes physical 
strength and bravery in war; and upon the women luck 
with paddy, cleverness in Dyak feminine accomplishments, 
and beauty in form and complexion.” ? 

Thus the dramatic performances of these primitive peoples 
are in fact religious or oftener perhaps magical ceremonies, and 
the songs or recitations which accompany them are spells or 
incantations, though the real character of both is apt to be 
overlooked by civilized man, accustomed as he is to see in 
the drama nothing more than an agreeable pastime or at best 
a vehicle of moral instruction, Yet if we could trace the drama 
of the civilized nations back to its origin, we might find that 
it had its roots in magical or religious ideas like those which 
still mould and direct the masked dances of many savages. 
Certainly the Athenians in the heyday of their brilliant 
civilization retained a lively sense of the religious import of 
dramatic performances; for they associated them directly 
with the worship of Dionysus and allowed them to be 
enacted only during the festivals of the god? In India, 


i 


1 Rev. J. Perham, ‘‘ Mengap, the 
Song of the Dyak Sea Feast,” Journal 
of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, No. 2 (Singapore, 
December, 1878), pp. 123 $9., 1343 
H. Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo (London, 
1896), ii. 174 sg., 183. Compare E. 
H. Gomes, Seventeen Years among the 
Sea Dyaks of Borneo (London, 1911), 
pp- 213 sg. : ‘‘ This song of the head 
feast takes the form of a story setting 
forth how the mythical hero Klieng 
held a head feast on his return from 
the warpath, and invited the god of 
war, Singalang Burong, to attend it. 
It describes at great length all that 
happened on that occasion. The 
singing of this song takes up the whole 
night. It begins before 8 P.M., and 
lasts till next morning. Except for a 
short interval for rcst in the middle of 


the night, the performers are marching 
and singing all the time.” On the 
third day of the festival the people go 
out on the open-air platform in front 
of the house and sacrifice a pig. ‘* The 
people shout together (manjong) at 
short intervals until a hawk is seen 
flying in the heavens. That hawk is 
Singalang Burong, who has taken that 
form to manifest himself tothem. He 
has accepted their offerings and has 
heard their cry” (E. H. Gomes, af. 
Ci Ps 214): 


2 A. E. Haigh, The Attic Theatre 
(Oxford, 1889), pp. 4 sgg. The re- 
ligious origin of Greek tragedy is 
maintained by Professor W. Ridgeway 
(Zhe Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 
1910), but he finds its immediate 
inspiration in the worship of the dead 
rather than in the worship of Dionysus. 
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also, the drama appears to have been developed out of 
religious dances or pantomimes, in which the actors recited 
the deeds and played the parts of national gods and heroes.’ 
Hence it is at least a legitimate hypothesis that the criminal, 
who masqueraded as a king and perished in that character 
at the Bacchanalian festival of the Sacaea, was only one of 
a company of actors, who figured on that occasion in a 
sacred drama of which the substance has been preserved to 
us in the book of Esther. 

When once we perceive that the gods and goddesses, 
the heroes and heroines of mythology have been represented 
officially, so to say, by a long succession of living men and 
women who bore the names and were supposed to exercise 
the functions of these fabulous creatures, we have attained 
a point of vantage from which it seems possible to propose 
terms of peace between two rival schools of mythologists 
who have been waging fierce war on each other for ages. On 
the one hand it has been argued that mythical beings are 
nothing but personifications of natural objects and natural 
processes; on the other hand, it has been maintained that 
they are nothing but notable men and women who in their 
lifetime, for one reason or another, made a great impression 
on their fellows, but whose doings have been distorted and 
exaggerated by a false and credulous tradition. These two 
views, it is now easy to see, are not so mutually exclusive 
as their supporters have imagined. The personages about 
whom all the marvels of mythology have been told may 
have been real human beings, as the Euhemerists allege ; 
and yet they may have been at the same time personifica- 
tions of natural objects or processes, as the adversaries of 
Euhemerism assert. The doctrine of incarnation supplies 
the missing link that was needed to unite the two seemingly 
inconsistent theories. If the powers of nature or a certain 
department of nature be conceived as personified in a deity, 
and that deity can become incarnate in a man or woman, it 
is obvious that the incarnate deity is at the same time a real 
human being and a personification of nature. To take the 


1 H. Oldenberg, Die Literatur des 
alten Indien (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1903), pp. 236 sgg. Professor Olden- 
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instance with which we are here concerned, Semiramis may 
have been the great Semitic goddess of love, Ishtar or Astarte, 
and yet she may be supposed to have been incarnate in a 
woman or even in a series of real women, whether queens or 
harlots, whose memory survives in ancient history. Saturn, 
again, may have been the god of sowing and planting, and 
yet may have been represented on earth by a succession or 
dynasty of sacred kings, whose gay but short lives may have 
contributed to build up the legend of the Golden Age. The 
longer the series of such human divinities, the greater, obvi- 
ously, the chance of their myth or legend surviving; and 
when moreover a deity of a uniform type was represented, 
whether under the same name or not, over a great extent of 
country by many local dynasties of divine men or women, it 
is clear that the stories about him would tend still further to 
persist and be stereotyped. 

The conclusions which we have reached in regard to the 
legend of Semiramis and her lovers probably holds good of 
all the similar tales that were current in antiquity throughout 
the East ; in particular, it may be assumed to apply to the 
myths of Aphrodite and Adonis in Syria, of Cybele and 
Attis in Phrygia, and of Isis and Osiris in Egypt. If we 
could trace these stories back to their origin, we might find 
that in every case a human couple acted year by year the 
parts of the loving goddess and the dying god. We know 
that down to Roman times Attis was personated by priests 
who bore his name ;’ and if within the period of which we 
have knowledge the dead Attis and the dead Adonis were 
represented only by effigies, we may surmise that it had not 
always been so, and that in both cases the dead god was 
once represented by a dead man. Further, the license 
accorded to the man who played the dying god at the 
Sacaea speaks strongly in favour of the hypothesis that 
before the incarnate deity was put to a public death he was 
in all cases allowed, or rather required, to enjoy the embraces 
of a woman who played the goddess of love. The reason 
for such an enforced union of the human god and goddess 
is not hard to divine. If primitive man believes that the 
growth of the crops can be stimulated by the intercourse of 

1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 239 sg. 
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common men and women, what showers of blessings will 
he not anticipate from the commerce of a pair whom his 
fancy invests with all the dignity and powers of deities of 
fertility ? 

Thus the theory of Movers, that at the Sacaea the 
Zoganes represented a god and paired with a woman who 
personated a goddess, turns out to rest on deeper and wider 
foundations than that able scholar was aware of. He 
thought that the divine couple who figured by deputy at 
the ceremony were Semiramis and Sandan or Sardanapalus. 
It now appears that he was substantially right as to the 
goddess ; but we have still to enquire into the god. There 
seems to be no doubt that the name Sardanapalus is only 
the Greek way of representing Ashurbanapal, the name of 
the greatest and nearly the last king of Assyria. But the 
records of the real monarch which have come to light within 
recent years give little support to the fables that attached to 
his name in classical tradition. For they prove that, far 
from being the effeminate weakling he seemed to the Greeks 
of a later age, he was a warlike and enlightened monarch, 
who carried the arms of Assyria to distant lands and fostered 
at home the growth of science and letters.? Still, though 
the historical reality of King Ashurbanapal is as well attested 
as that of Alexander or Charlemagne, it would be no wonder 
if myths gathered, like clouds, round the great figure that 
loomed large in the stormy sunset of Assyrian glory. Now 
the two features that stand out most prominently in the 
legends of Sardanapalus are his extravagant debauchery 
and his violent death in the flames of a great pyre, on 
which he burned himself and his concubines to save them 
from falling into the hands of his victorious enemies. It is 
said that the womanish king, with painted face and arrayed 
in female attire, passed his days in the seclusion of the 
harem, spinning purple wool among his concubines and 
wallowing in sensual delights; and that in the epitaph 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 97 sgg. 
2 C. P. Tiele, Babylonisch- As- 
syrische Geschichte (Gotha, 1886- 
1888), pp. 351 sgg.; M. Jastrow, 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 


(Boston, U.S.A., 1898), p. 43 ; Sir G. 
Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de l Orient Classigue, iii. Les Empires 
(Paris, 1899), pp-378sgg.; C.F. Harper, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature 
(New York, 1901), pp. 94 sgg. 
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whieh he eaused to be earved on his tomb he reeorded that 
all the days of his life he ate and drank and toyed, remember- 
ing that life is short and full of trouble, that fortune is 
uneertain, and that others would soon enjoy the good things 
which he must leave behind? These traits bear little 
resemblanee to the portrait of Ashurbanapal either in life or 
in death ; for after a brilliant career of eonquest the Assyrian 
king died in old age, at the height of human ambition, with 
peaee at home and triumph abroad, the admiration of his 
subjeets and the terror of his foes. But if the traditional 
charaeteristies of Sardanapalus harmonize but ill with what 
we know of the real monareh of that name, they fit well 
enough with all that we know or ean eonjecture of the moek 
kings who led a short life and a merry during the revelry 
of the Sacaea, the Asiatie equivalent of the Saturnalia. 
We can hardly doubt that for the most part sueh men, with 
death staring them in the faee at the end of a few days, 
sought to drown eare and deaden fear by plunging madly into 
all the fleeting joys that still offered themselves under the 
sun. When their brief pleasures and sharp sufferings were 
over, and their bones or ashes mingled with the dust, what 
more natural that on their tomb—those mounds in whieh 
the people saw, not untruly, the graves of the lovers of 
Semiramis—there should be earved some such lines as those 
whieh tradition placed in the mouth of the great Assyrian 
king, to remind the heedless passer-by of the shortness and 
vanity of life? 

When we turn to Sandan, the other legendary or mythical 
being whom Movers thought that the Zoganes may have per- 
sonated, we find the arguments in support of his theory still 
stronger. The city of Tarsus in Cilicia is said to have been 
founded by a eertain Sandan whom the Greeks identified 
with Hercules; and at the festival of this god or hero an 


effigy of him was burned on a great pyre.” 


1 Athenaeus, xii. 38 sq., pp. 528 F- 
530C; Diodorus Siculus, ii. 23 and 27; 
Justin, i. 3. Several different versions 
of the king’s epitaph have come down 
to us. I have followed the version of 
Chocrilus, the original of which is said 
to have been carved in Chaldean letters 
on a tombstone that surmounted a 


This Sandan is 


great barrow at Nineveh. This 
barrow may, as I suggest in the text, 
have been one of the so-called mounds 
of Semiramis. 

2 Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8 ; Dio 
Chrysostom, Ov. xxxiii. p. 408 (vol. ii. p. 
16ed. L. Dindorf, Leipsic, 1857). Coins 
of Tarsus exhibit the effigy on the pyre, 
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doubtless the same with the Sandes whom Agathias calls the 
old Persian Hercules. Professing to give a list of the gods 
whom the Persians worshipped before the days of Zoroaster, 
the Byzantine historian mentions Bel, Sandes, and Anaitis, 
whom he identifies with Zeus, Hercules, and Aphrodite 
respectively." As we know that Bel was a Babylonian, not 
a Persian deity, and that in later times Anaitis was practi- 
cally equivalent to the Babylonian Ishtar or Astarte, a strong 
presumption is raised that Sandes also was a Babylonian or 
at all events Semitic deity, and that in speaking of him as 
Persian the historian confused the ancient Persians with the 
Babylonians and perhaps other stocks of Western Asia. The 
presumption is strengthened when we find that in Lydia the 
surname of Sandon, doubtless equivalent to Sandan, is said 
to have been borne by Hercules because he wore a woman’s 
garment called a savdyx, fine and diaphanous as gossamer, 
at the bidding of Queen Omphale, whom the hero served 
for three years in the guise of a female slave, clad in 
purple, humbly carding wool and submitting to be slapped 
by the saucy queen with her golden slipper? The familiar 
legend that Hercules burned himself alive on a great 
pyre completes the parallel between the effeminate Hercules 
Sandon of Lydia and the Assyrian Sardanapalus. So exact 
a parallel must surely rest on a common base of custom as 
well as of myth. That base, according to the conjecture of 
the admirable scholar K. O. Miiller, may have been a 
custom of dressing up an effigy of an effeminate Asiatic 
deity in the semblance of a reveller, and then publicly 
burning it on a pyre. Such a custom appears to have pre- 
vailed not only at Tarsus in Cilicia, but also in Lydia; for 
a coin of the Lydian Philadelphia, a city which lay not far 
from the old royal capital Sardes, exhibits a device like that 
on coins of Tarsus, consisting of a figure stretched on a 
pyre. “We may suppose,” says Miiller, “that in the old 
Assyrian mythology a certain being called Sandan, or per- 


which seems to be composed of a pyra- details see Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
mid of great beams resting ona cubical Second Edition, PP- OI 57g.) 139 syg. 
base. See K. O, Müller, ‘Sandon q Agathias, /Zés¢. il. 24. 

und Sardanapal,” Kunstarchäologische 2 Joannes Lydus, De magistratibus, 
Werke (Berlin, 1873), iii. 8 sgg., whose iii. 64; Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii. 6. 
valuable essay I follow. For fuller 2 sg.; Lucian, Dial. deorum, xiii. 2. 
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haps Sardan, figured beside Baal and Mylitta or Astarte. 
The character of this mythical personage is one which often 
meets us in oriental religion—the extreme of voluptuousness 
and sensuality combined with miraculous force and heroic 
strength. We may imagine that at the great festivals of 
Nineveh this Sandan or Sardan was exhibited as a buxom 
figure with womanish features, the pale face painted with 
white lead, the eyebrows and eyelashes blackened with kohl, 
his person loaded with golden chains, rings, and earrings, 
arrayed in a bright red transparent garment, grasping a 
goblet in one hand and perhaps, as a symbol of strength, a 
double axe in the other, while he sat cross-legged and sur- 
rounded by women on a splendidly adorned couch under a 
purple canopy, altogether not unlike the figure of Adonis at 
the court festivals of Alexandria. Then the people of ‘mad 
Nineveh,’ as the poet Phocylides called it, ‘the well-favoured 
harlot, ~as the prophet Nahum has it, would rejoice and 
make merry with this their darling hero. Afterwards there 
may have been another show, when this gorgeous Sandan or 
Sardan was to be seen on a huge pyre of precious wood, 
draped in gold-embroidered tapestry and laden with incense 
and spices of every sort, which being set on fire, to the 
howling of a countless multitude and the deafening din 
of shrill music, sent up a monstrous pillar of fire whirling 
towards heaven and flooded half Nineveh with smoke and 
smell.” ? 

The distinguished scholar whom I have just quoted does 
not fail to recognize the part which imagination plays in the 
picture he has set before us ; but he reminds us very properly 
that in historical enquiries imagination must always supply 
the cement that binds together the broken fragments of tradi- 
tion. One thing, he thinks, emerges clearly from the present 


investigation: the worship and legend of an effeminate hero 


like Sandan appear to have spread, by means of an early 
diffusion of the Semitic stock, first to the neighbourhood of 


1 K. O. Müller, ‘Sandon und Sar- Dio Chrysostom (vol. ii. p. 202 ed. 
danapal,” Xunstarchäologische Werke L. Dindorf), where the unmanly Sar- 
(Berlin, 1873), iii. 16 sg. The writer danapalus, seated cross-legged on a 
adds that there is authority for every gilded couch with purple hangings, is 
stroke in the picture. His principal compared to ‘the Adonis for whom 
source is the sixty-second speech of the women wail.” 
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Tarsus in Cilicia and afterwards to Sardes in Lydia. In 
favour of the former prevalence of the rite in Lydia it may 
be added that the oldest dynasty of Lydian kings traced 
their descent, not only from the mythical Assyrian hero 
Ninus, but also from the Greek hero Hercules,’ whose 
legendary death in the fire finds at least a curious echo in 
the story that Crocsus, the last king of Lydia, was laid by 
his Persian conqueror Cyrus on a great pyre of wood, and 
was only saved at the last moment from being consumed in 
the fames.2. May not this story embody a reminiscence of 
the manner in which the ancient kings of Lydia, as living 
embodiments of their god, formerly met their end? It was 
thus, as we have seen, that the old Prussian rulers used to 
burn themselves alive in front of the sacred oak ;? and by 
an odd coincidence, if it is nothing more, the Greek Hercules 
directed that the pyre on which he was to be consumed 
should be made of the wood of the oak and the wild olive. 
Some grounds have also been shewn for thinking that in 
certain South African tribes the chiefs may formerly have 
been burnt alive as a religious or magical ceremony.’ All 
these facts and indications tend to support the view of 
Movers that at the Sacaea also the man who played the god 
for five days was originally burnt at the end of them.® 
Death by hanging or crucifixion may have been a later 
mitigation of his sufferings, though it is quite possible that 


1 Herodotus, i. 7. 

2 Herodotus, i. 86 sg., with J. C. 
F. Bahr’s note. According to another 
and perhaps more probable tradition 
the king sought a voluntary death in 
the flames. See Bacchylides, iii. 24- 
62; Adonis, Atits, Osiris, Second 
Edition, pp. 141 sgg. 

3 The Dying God, pp. 41 sq. 

4 Sophocles, 7rachiniae, 1195 sgg.: 
ToOhAHp pev UAnv ris Babupplfou dpvos 
kelpayra moAdov ô dpoev éxreudvd’ duod 
äypiov EXatov, cOpa Tovpov éuBareiv. 


The passage was pointed out to me by 
my friend the late Dr. A. W. Verrall. 
The poet’s language suggests that of old 
a sacred fire was kindled by the friction 
of oak and wild olive wood, and that 
in accordance with a notion common 
among rude peoples, one of the pieces 


of wood (in this case the wild olive) 
was regarded as male and the other (the 
oak) as female. On this hypothesis, 
the fire was kindled by drilling a hole 
in a piece of oak with a stick of wild 
olive. As to the different sorts of wood 
used by the ancients in making fire by 
friction, see A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft 
des Feuers und des Göttertranks * (Giiter- 
sloh, 1886), pp. 35 s99 -; The Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 249 
sqq. In South Africa a special fire is 
procured for sacrifices by the friction 
of two pieces of the CUzwatz tree, 
which are known respectively as hus- 
band and wife. See Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, ii. 65. 

5 Spirits of the Corn and of the 
Wild, ii. 68. 

6 F. C. Movers, Die Phoenizier, i. 
(Bonn, 1841) p. 496. 
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both forms of execution or rather of sacrifice may have been 
combined by hanging or crucifying the victim first and 
burning him afterwards, much as our forefathers used to 
disembowel traitors after suspending them for a few minutes 
on a gibbet. At Tarsus apparently the custom was still 
further softened by burning an effigy instead of a man; but 
on this point the evidence is not explicit. It is worth 
observing that as late as Lucian’s time the principal festival 
of the year at Hierapolis—the great seat of the worship of 
Astarte—fell at the beginning of spring and took its name 
of the Pyre or the Torch from the tall masts which were 
burnt in the court of the temple with sheep, goats, and 
other animals hanging from them.? Here the season, the 
fire, and the gallows-tree all fit our hypothesis; only the 
man-god is wanting. 

If the Jewish festival of Purim was, as I have attempted 
to shew, directly descended either from the Sacaea or from 
some other Semitic festival, of which the central feature was 
the sacrifice of a man in the character of a god, we should 
expect to find traces of human sacrifice lingering about it in 
one or other of those mitigated forms to which I have just 
referred. This expectation is fully borne out by the facts. 
For from an early time it has been customary with the Jews 
at the feast of Purim to burn or otherwise destroy effigies of 
Haman. The practice was well known under the Roman 
empire, for in the year 408 A.D. the emperors Honorius and 
Theodosius issued a decree commanding the governors of the 
provinces to take care that the Jews should not burn effigies of 
Haman on a cross at one of their festivals? We learn from 
the decree that the custom gave great offence to the Christians, 
who regarded it as a blasphemous parody of the central 
mystery of their own religion, little suspecting that it was 


1 This suggestion was made by F. 
Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde (Heilbronn, 
1879), p- 9. It occurred to me inde- 
pendently. 


2 Lucian, De dea Syria, 49. 


3 Codex Theodosianus, Lib. Xv. 
Tit. viii. § 18: “Judaeos guodam fes- 
tivitatis suae soileni Aman ad poenae 
quondam recordationem incendere, et 
sanctae crucis adsimulatam speciem in 


contemptu Christianae fidei sacrilega 
mente exurere provinciarum rectores 
prohibeant: ne locis suis fidei nostrae 
signum immisceant, sed ritus suos infra 
contemptum Christianae legis retineant è 
amissuri sine dubio permissa hactentts, 
nisi ab inlicitis temperaverint.” The 
decree is dated at Constantinople, in 
the consulship of Bassus and Philip. 
For /øcis we should probably read jocis 
with Mommsen. 
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nothing but a continuation, in a milder form, of a rite that 
‘had probably been celebrated in the East long ages before 
the birth of Christ. Apparcntly the custom long survived 
the publication of thc edict, for in a form of abjuration which 
the Greek church imposed on Jewish converts and which 
scems to date from the tenth century, the rcnegade is made 
to speak as follows: “I curse also those who celcbratc the 
festival of the so-called Mordecai on the first Sabbath 
(Saturday) of the Christian fast, and who nail Haman for- 
sooth to the tree, attaching to it the symbol of the cross and 
burning him along with it, while they heap all sorts of 
imprecations and curscs on the Christians.”* A Jewish 
account of the custom as it was observed in Babylonia 
and Persia in the tenth century of our era runs as follows: 
“Tt is customary in Babylonia and Elam for boys to make 
an effigy resembling Haman; this they suspend on their 
roofs, four or five days before Purim. On Purim day they 
erect a bonfire, and cast the effigy into its midst, while the 
boys stand round about it jesting and singing. And they 
have a ring suspended in the midst of thc fire, which (ring) 
they hold and wave from one side of the fire to thc other.” ? 
Again, the Arab historian Albîrûnî, who wrote in the year 
1000 A.D., informs us that at Purim the Jews of his time 
rejoiced greatly over the death of Haman, and that thcy made 
figures which they beat and burned, “imitating the burning 
of Haman.” Hence one name for the festival was Haman- 
Sir. Another Arabic writer, Makrizt, who died in 1442 A.D., 


1 Fr. Cumont, ‘‘ Une formule grecque 
de renonciation au judaisme,” Wrener 
Studien, xxiv. (1902) p. 468. The 
‘Christian fast” referred to in the 
formula is no doubt Lent. The men- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath (the Chris- 
tian Saturday) raises a difficulty, which 
has been pointed out by the editor, 
Franz Cumont, in a note (p. 470): 
“ The festival of Purim was celebrated 
on the 14th of Adar, that is, in Febru- 
ary or March, about the beginning of 
the Christian Lent; but that festival, 
the date of which is fixed in the Jewish 
calendar, docs not always fall on a 
Saturday. Either the author madc a 
mistake or the civil authority obligcd 


the Jews to transfer thcir rejoicings to 
a Sabbath ” (Saturday). 


2 Israel Abrahams, Zhe Book of 
Delight and other Papers (Philadelphia, 
1912), pp. 266 sg. Mr. Abrahams 
ingeniously suggests (of. cit. pp. 267 
sg.) that the ring waved over the fire 
was an emblem of the sun, and that 
the kindling of the Purim fires was 
originally a ceremony of imitative 
magic to ensure a supply of solar 
light and heat. 


3 Albîrûnî, The Chronology of Ancient 
Nations, translated and edited by Dr. 
C. Edward Sachau (London, 1879), 


PP. 273 59. 
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says that at the feast of Purim, which fell on the fifteenth 
day of the month Adar, some of the Jews used to make 
effigies of Haman which they first played with and then 
threw into the fire.’ During the Middle Ages the Italian 
Jews celebrated Purim in a lively fashion which has been 
compared by their own historians to that of the Carnival. 
The children used to range themselves in rows opposite 
each other and pelt one another with nuts, while grown-up 
people rode on horseback through the streets with pine 
branches in their hands or blew trumpets and made merry 
round a puppet representing Haman, which was set on a 
platform or scaffold and then solemnly burnt on a pyre? 
In the eighteenth century the Jews of Frankfort used at 
Purim to make pyramids of thin wax candles, which they 
set on fire; also they fashioned images of Haman and his 
wife out of candles and burned them on the reading-desk in 
the synagogue.’ 

Now, when we consider the close correspondence in 
character as well as in date between the Jewish Purim and 
the Christian Carnival, and remember further that the effigy 
of Carnival, which is now destroyed at this merry season, 
had probably its prototype in a living man who was put to 
a violent death in the character of Saturn at the Saturnalia, 
analogy of itself would suggest that in former times the 
Jews, like the Babylonians, from whom they appear to have 
derived their Purim, may at one time have burned, hanged, 
or crucified a real man in the character of Haman. There 
are some positive grounds for thinking that this was so. 
The early church historian Socrates informs us that at 
Inmestar, a town in Syria, the Jews were wont to observe 
certain sports among themselves, in the course of which 
they played many foolish pranks. In the year 416 A.D, 
being heated with wine, they carried these sports further 
than usual and began deriding Christians and even Christ 


1 Quoted by Lagarde, ‘‘ Purim,” 1888), ii. 211 sg. ; I. Abrahams, Jew- 


p. 13 (Abhandlungen der königlichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Göttingen, xxxiv. 1887). 

2 M. Güdemann, Geschichte des 
Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der 
abendländischen Juden (Vienna, 1880- 


ish Life in the Aliddle Ages (London, 
1896), pp. 260 sg. 


3 J. J. Schudt, Jüdische Merkwiir- 
digheiten (Frankfort and Leipsic, 1714), 
ii. Theil, p. *309. 
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himself, and to give the more zest to their mockery they 
seized a Christian child, bound him to a cross, and hung 
him up. At first they only laughed and jcered at him, but 
soon, their passions getting the better of them, they ill- 
treated the child so that he died under their hands. The 
thing got noised abroad, and resulted in a serious brawl 
between the Jews and their Christian neighbours. The 
authorities then stepped in, and the Jews had to pay dear 
for the crime they had perpetrated in sport." The Christian 
historian does not mention, and perhaps did not know, the 
name of the drunken and jovial festival which ended so 
tragically ; but we can hardly doubt that it was Purim, and 
that the boy who died on the cross represented Haman.’ 
In medieval and modern times many accusations of ritual 
murders, as they are called, have been brought against the 
Jews, and the arguments for and against the charge have 
been discussed on both sides with a heat which, however 
natural, has tended rather to inflame the passions of the 
disputants than to elicit the truth.® Into this troubled arena 
I prefer not to enter; I will only observe that, so far as I 
have looked into the alleged cases, and these are reported 
in sufficient detail, the majority of the victims are said to 
have been children and to have met their fate in spring, 
often in the weck before Easter. This last circumstance 
points, if there is any truth in the accusations, to a con- 
nexion of the human sacrifice with the Passover, which falls 
in this week, rather than with Purim, which falls a month 
earlier. Indeed it has often been made a part of the accusa- 
tion that the blood of the youthful victims was intended to 


1 Socrates, Historia Ecclesiastica, 
vii. 16; Theophanes, Chronographia, 
ed. J. Classen (Bonn, 1839-1841), 
vol. i. p. 129. Theophanes places the 
event in the year 408 A.D. From 
a note in Migne’s edition of Socra- 
tes, I learn that in the Alexandrian 
calendar, which Theophanes used, the 
year 408 corresponded to the year 
which in our reckoning began on the 
first of September 415. Hence if the 
murder was perpetrated in spring at 
Purim it must have taken place in 416. 

2 This is the view of H. Graetz 


(Geschichte der Juden,? iv. Leipsic, 
1866, pp. 393 sg.) and Dr. M. R. 
James (Life and Miracles of St. William 
of Norwich (Cambridge, 1896), by A. 
Jessopp and M. R. James, pp. xiii. 
ST. 

3 For an examination of some of 
these reported murders, sec M. R. 
TAN g cz. pp. bo wo lite 
Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und 
Aberglauben der Menschheit (Munich, 
1900), pp. 121 sgg. Both writers 
incline to dismiss the charges as 
groundless. 
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be used at the Passover, If all the charges of ritual murder 
which have been brought against the Jews in modern times are 
not, as seems most probable, mere idle calumnies, the baneful 
fruit of bigotry, ignorance, and malice, the extraordinary 
tenacity of life exhibited by the lowest forms of superstition 
in the minds of ignorant people, whether they are Jews or 
Gentiles, would suffice to account for an occasional recrud- 
escence of primitive barbarity among the most degraded part 
of the Jewish community. To make the Jews as a nation 
responsible for outrages which, if they occur at all, are 
doubtless quite as repugnant to them as they are to every 
humane mind, would be a monstrous injustice; it would be 
as fair to charge Christians in general with complicity in 
the incalculably greater number of massacres and atrocities 
of every kind that have been perpetrated by Christians in 
the name of Christianity, not merely on Jews and heathen, 
but on men and women and children who professed—and 
died for—the same faith as their torturers and murderers. 
If deeds of the sort alleged have been really done by Jews— 
a question on which I must decline to pronounce an opinion 
—they would interest the student of custom as isolated 
instances of reversion to an old and barbarous ritual which 
once flourished commonly enough among the ancestors both 
of Jews and Gentiles, but on which, as on a noxious monster, 
an enlightened humanity has long set its heel. Such 
customs die hard; it is not the fault of society as a whole 
if sometimes the reptile has strength enough left to lift 
its venomous head and sting. 

But between the stage when human sacrifice goes on 
unabashed in the light of common day, and the stage when 
it has been driven out of sight into dark holes and corners, 
there intervenes a period during which the custom is slowly 
dwindling away under the growing light of knowledge and 
philanthropy. In this middle period many subterfuges are 
resorted to for the sake of preserving the old ritual in a 
form which will not offend the new morality. A common 
and successful device is to consummate the sacrifice on the 
person of a malefactor, whose death at the altar or else- 
where is little likely to excite pity or indignation, since it 
partakes of the character of a punishment, and people recog- 
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nize that if the miscreant had not been dealt with by the 
priest, it would have been needful in the public interest to 
hand him over to the executioner. We have scen that in 
the Rhodian sacrifices to Cronus a condemned criminal was 
after a time substituted for an innocent victim ;' and there 
can be little doubt that at Babylon the criminals, who 
perished in the character of gods at the Sacaea, enjoyed an 
honour which, at an earlier period, had been reserved for 
more respectable persons. It seems therefore by no means 
impossible that the Jews, in borrowing the Sacaea from 
Babylon under the new name of Purim, should have borrowed 
along with it the custom of putting to death a malefactor 
who, after masquerading as Mordecai in a crown and royal 
robe, was hanged or crucified in the character of Haman. 
There are some grounds for thinking that this or something 
of this sort was done; but a consideration of them had 
better be deferred till we have cleared up some points which 
still remain obscure in Purim, and in the account which the 
Jews give of its origin. 

In the first place, then, it deserves to be remarked that 
the joyous festival of Purim on the fourteenth and fifteenth 
days of the month Adar is invariably preceded by a fast, 
known as the fast of Esther, on the thirteenth ; indeed, some 
Jews fast for several days before Purim.? In the book of 
Esther the fast is traditionally explained as a commemora- 
tion of the mourning and lamentation excited among the 
Jews by the decree of King Ahasuerus that they should all 
be massacred on the thirteenth day of the month Adar ; for 
“in every province, whithersoever the king’s commandment 
and his decree came, there was great mourning among the 
Jews, and fasting, and weeping, and wailing ; and many lay in 
sackcloth and ashes.” And Esther, before she went into the 
presence of the king to plead for the lives of her people, 
“bade them return answer unto Mordecai, Go, gather together 
all the Jews that are present in Shushan, and fast ye for me, 
and neither eat nor drink three days, night or day: I also 
and my maidens will fast in like manner.” Hence fasting 


i Above, pp. 353 $g. Bodenschatz, Kirchliche Verfassung der 
2 J. Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica (Bâle, heutigen Juden (Erlangen, 1748), ii. 
UOU E aa o 5545 do Ce Co AR T 
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and lamentation were ordained as the proper preparation for 
the happy feast of Purim which commemorated the great de- 
liverance of the Jews from the destruction that had threatened 
them on the thirteenth day of Adar! Now we have seen 
that, in the opinion of some eminent modern scholars, the 
basis of the book of Esther is not history but a Babylonian 
myth, which celebrated the triumphs and sufferings of 
deities rather than of men. On this hypothesis, how is 
the fast that precedes Purim to be explained? The best 
solution appears to be that of Jensen, that the fasting and 
mourning were,originally for the supposed annual death 
of a Semitic god or hero of the type of Tammuz or 
Adonis, whose resurrection on the following day occasioned 
that outburst of joy and gladness which is characteristic of 
Purim. The particular god or hero, whose death and resur- 
rection thus touched with sorrow and filled with joy the hearts 
of his worshippers, may have been, according to Jensen, either 
the great hero Gilgamesh, or his comrade and friend Eabani.’ 
The doughty deeds and adventures of this mighty pair are 
the theme of the longest Babylonian poem that has been as 
yet discovered. It is recorded on twelve tablets, and this cir- 
cumstance has suggested to some scholars the view that the 
story may be a solar myth, descriptive of the sun’s annual 
course through the twelve months or the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. However that may be, the scene of the poem is 
laid chiefly at the very ancient Babylonian city of Erech, the 
chief seat of the worship of the goddess Ishtar or Astarte, who 
plays an important partin the story. For the goddess is said 
to have been smitten with the charms of Gilgamesh, and to 
have made love to him ; but he spurned her proffered favours, 
and thereafter fell into a sore sickness, probably through the 
wrath of the offended goddess. His comrade Eabani also 


1 Esther iv. 3 and 16, ix. 31. Commentar zum Alten Testament, 


2 So far as I know, Professor Jensen 
has not yet published his theory, but 
he has stated it in letters to corre- 
spondents. Sec W. Nowack, Lehrbuch 
der hebräischen Archäologie (Freiburg 
i. Baden and Leipsic, 1894), ii. 200; 
H. Giinkel, Schöpfung und Chaos 
(Gottingen, 1895), pp. 311 sgg.3 D. G. 
Wildeboer, in his commentary on 
Esther, pp. 174 sg. (Kurzer Hand- 


herausgegeben von D. K. Marti, Lie- 
ferung 6, Freiburg i. B., 1898). In 
the Babylonian calendar the 13th of 
Adar was so far a fast day that on it 
no fish or fowl might be eaten. In 
one tablet the 13th of Adar is marked 
‘not good,” while the 14th and 15th 
are marked ‘‘good.” Sce C. H. W. 
Johns, s.v. ‘“‘ Purim,” Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, iii. (London, 1902) col. 3980. 
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roused the fury of Ishtar, and was wounded to death. For 
twelve days he lingered on a bed of pain, and, when he died, 
his friend Gilgamesh mourned and lamented for him, and 
rested not until he had prevailed on the god of the dead to 
suffer the spirit of Eabani to return to the upper world. The 
resurrection of Eabani, recorded on the twelfth tablet, forms 
the conclusion of the long poem.’ Jensen’s theory is that 
the death and resurrection of a mythical being, who com- 
bined in himself the features of a solar god and an ancient 
king of Erech, were celebrated at the Babylonian Zakmuk or 
festival of the New Year, and that the transference of the 
drama from Erech, its original seat, to Babylon led naturally 
to the substitution of Marduk, the great god of Babylon, for 
Gilgamesh or Eabani in the part of the hero. Although 
Jensen apparently does not identify the Zakmuk with the 
Sacaea, a little consideration will shew how well his general 
theory of Zakmuk fits in with those features of the Sacaean 
festival which have emerged in the course of our enquiry. 
At the Sacaean festival, if I am right, a man, who personated 
a god or hero of the type of Tammuz or Adonis, enjoyed 
the favours of a woman, probably a sacred harlot, who re- 
presented the great Semitic goddess Ishtar or Astarte ; and 
after he had thus done his part towards securing, by means 
of sympathetic magic, the revival of plant life in spring, he 
was put to death. We may suppose that the death of this 
divine man was mourned over by his worshippers, and espe- 
cially by women, in much the same fashion as the women of 


1 M. Jastrow, Zhe Religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria (Boston, U.S.A., 


each of the tablets of the poem and the 
corresponding month of the year, such 


1898), pp. 471 57., 475 sg-, 481-486, 
510-512; L. W. King, Babylonian Re- 
ligion and Mythology (London, 1899), 
pp. 146 sgg.3 P. Jensen, Assyrisch- 
Babylonische Mythen und Epen (Berlin, 
1900) pp. 116-273 ; RM E: Harper, 
Assyrian and Babylonian Literature 
(New York, 1901), pp. 324-368; H. 
Zimmern, in E. Schraders Die Keil- 
inschriften und das Alte Testament ’ 
(Berlin, 1902), pp. 566-582; Das Gil- 
gamesch-Epos, neu tibersetzt von Arthur 
Ungnad znd gemeinverständlich erklärt 
von Hugo Gressmann (Göttingen, 1911). 
Professor Jastrow points out that though 
a relation cannot be traced between 


a relation appears undoubtedly to exist 
between some of the tablets and the 
months. Thus, for example, the sixth 
tablet describes the affection of Ishtar 
for Gilgamesh, and the visit which she 
paid to Anu, her father in heaven, to 
complain of the hero’s contemptuous 
rejection of her love. Now the sixth 
Babylonian month was called the ‘‘ Mis- 
sion of Ishtar,” and in it was held the 
festival of Tammuz, the hapless lover 
of the goddess. Again, the story of the 
great flood is told in the eleventh tablet, 
and the eleventh month was called the 
** month of rain.” See M. Jastrow, of. 
cil. pp. 484, 510. 
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Jerusalem wept for Tammuz at the gate of the temple, and 
as Syrian damsels mourned the dead Adonis, while the river 
ran red with his blood. Such rites appear, in fact, to have 
been common all over Western Asia ; the particular name of 
the dying god varied in different places, but in substance the 
ritual was the same. Fundamentally, the custom was a re- 
ligious or rather magical ceremony intended to ensure the 
revival and reproduction of life in spring. 

Now, if this interpretation of the Sacaca is correct, it is 
obvious that one important feature of the ceremony is wanting 
in the brief notices of the festival that have come down to us. 
The death of the man-god at the festival is recorded, but 
nothing is said of his resurrection. Yet if he really personated 
a being of the Adonis or Attis type, we may feel pretty sure 
that his dramatic death was followed at a shorter or longer 
interval by his dramatic revival, just as at the festivals of 
Attis and Adonis the resurrection of the dead god quickly 
succeeded to his mimic death.2 Here, however, a difficulty 
presents itself. At the Sacaea the man-god diced a real, not 
a mere mimic death ; and in ordinary life the resurrection 
even of a man-god is at least not an everyday occurrence. 
What was to be done? The man, or rather the god, was 
undoubtedly dead. How was he to come to life again? 
Obviously the best, if not the only way, was to set another and 
living man to support the character of the reviving god, and 
we may conjecture that this was done. We may suppose 
that the insignia of royalty which had adorned the dead 
man were transferred to his successor, who, arrayed in them, 
would be presented to his rejoicing worshippers as their god 
come to life again; and by his side would probably be 
displayed a woman in the character of his divine consort, 
the goddess Ishtar or Astarte. In favour of this hypothesis 
it may be observed that it at once furnishes a clear and 
intelligible explanation of a remarkable feature in the book 
of Esther which has not yet, so far as I am aware, been 
adequately elucidated ; I mean that apparent duplication of 
the principal characters to which I have already directed 
the reader’s attention. If I am right, Haman represents 


l Ezekiel viii. 14. 
2 Adonis, Allis, Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 183 sg., 227. 
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the temporary king or mortal god who was put to death at 
the Sacaea; and his rival Mordecai represents the other 
temporary king who, on the death of his predecessor, was 
invested with his royal insignia, and exhibited to the 
people as the god come to life again. Similarly Vashti, 
the deposed queen in the narrative, corresponds to the 
woman who played the part of queen and goddess to 
the first mock king, the Haman ; and her successful rival, 
Esther or Ishtar, answers to the woman who figured as the 
divine consort of the second mock king, the Mordecai or 
Marduk. A trace of the sexual license accorded to the 
mock king of the festival seems to be preserved in the 
statement that King Ahasuerus found Haman fallen on the 
bed with Esther and asked, “ Will he even force the queen 
before me in the house?”+ We have seen that the mock 
king of the Sacaea did actually possess the right of using 
the real king’s concubines, and there is much to be said for 
the view of Movers that he began his short reign by exer- 
cising the right in public. In the parallel ritual of Adonis 
the marriage of the goddess with her ill-fated lover was 
publicly celebrated the day before his mimic death? A 
clear reminiscence of the time when the relation between 
Esther and Mordecai was conceived as much more intimate 
than mere cousinship appears to be preserved in some of 
the Jewish plays acted at Purim, in which Mordecai appears 
as the lover of Esther; and this significant indication is 
confirmed by the teaching of the rabbis that King Ahasuerus 
never really knew Esther, but that a phantom in her likeness 
lay with him while the real Esther sat on the lap of 
Mordecai.* 

The Persian setting, in which the Hebrew author of the 
book of Esther has framed his highly-coloured picture, 
naturally suggests that the Jews derived their feast of 
Purim not directly from the old Babylonians, but from their 
Persian conquerors. Even if this could be demonstrated, it 
would in no way invalidate the theory that Purim originated 


1 Esther vii. 8. Edition, p. 183. 

4 J. J. Schudt, Jüdische Merkwiirdig- 
keiten (Frankfort and Leipsic, 1714), 
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2 See above, p. 368. 
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in the Babylonian festival of the Sacaea, since we know 
that the Sacaea was celebrated by the Persians. Hence it 
becomes worth while to enquire whether in the Persian 
religion we can detect any traces of a festival akin to the 


es Sacaca or Purim. Here Lagarde has shewn the way by 

Piles: directing attention to the old Persian ceremony known as ` 
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the Beara. formed both in Persia and Babylonia at the beginning of 
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most ancient Persian calendar corresponded to March, so 
that the date of the ceremony agrees with that of the 
Babylonian New Year festival of Zakmuk. A beardless 
and, if possible, one-eyed buffoon was set naked on an ass, 
a horse, or a mule, and conducted in a sort of mock triumph 
through the streets of the city. In one hand he held a 
crow and in the other a fan, with which he fanned himself, 
complaining of the heat, while the people pelted him with 
ice and snow and drenched him with cold water. He was 
supposed to drive away the cold, and to aid him perhaps in 
discharging this useful function he was fed with hot food, 
and hot stuffs were smeared on his body. Riding on his 
ass and attended by all the king’s household, if the city 
happened to be the capital, or, if it was not, by all the 
retainers of the governor, who were also mounted, he 
paraded the streets and extorted contributions. He stopped 
at the doors of the rich, and if they did not give him what 
he asked for, he befouled their garments with mud or a 
mixture of red ochre and water, which he carried in an 
earthenware pot. If a shopkeeper hesitated a moment to 
respond to his demands, the importunate beggar had the 
right to confiscate all the goods in the shop; so the trades- 
men who saw him bearing down on them, not unnaturally 
hastened to anticipate his wants by contributing of their 
substance before he could board them. Everything that he 
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thus collected from break of day to the time of morning 
prayers belonged to the king or governor of the city; but 
everything that he laid hands on between the first and the 
second hour of prayer he kept for himself. After the 
second prayers he disappeared, and if the people caught 
him later in the day they were free to beat him to their 
heart’s content. “In like manner,’ proceeds one of the 
native writers who has described the custom, “ people at the 
present time appoint a New Year Lord and make merry. 
And this they do because the season, which is the beginning 
of Azur or March, coincides with the sun’s entry into Aries, 
for on that day they disport themselves and rejoice because 
the winter is over.” * 

Now in this harlequin, who rode through the streets 
attended by all the king’s men, and levying contributions 
which went either to the royal treasury or to the pocket of 
the collector, we recognize the familiar features of the mock 
or temporary king, who is invested for a short time with the 
pomp and privileges of royalty for reasons which have been 
already explained” The abrupt disappearance of the 
Persian clown at a certain hour of the day, coupled with 
the leave given to the populace to thrash him if they found 
him afterwards, points plainly enough to the harder fate 
that probably awaited him in former days, when he paid 
with his life for his brief tenure of a kingly crown. The 
resemblance between his burlesque progress and that of 
Mordecai through the streets of Susa is obvious; though 
the Jewish author of Esther has depicted in brighter colours 
the pomp of his hero “in royal apparel of blue and white, 
and with a great crown of gold, and with a robe of fine 
linen and purple,” riding the king’s own charger, and led 
through the city by one of the king’s most noble princes. 
The difference between the two scenes is probably not to 
be explained simply by the desire of the Jewish writer to 
shed a halo of glory round the personage whom he regarded 
as the deliverer of his people. So long as the temporary 


1 Th. Hyde, Historia religionis ve- edited by Dr. C. Edward Sachau 
ferum Persarum (Oxford, 1700), pp. (London, 1879), p. 211. 
183, 249-251; Albîrûnî, Zhe Chron- 2 The Dying God, pp. 148 sgq. 
ology of Ancient Nations, translated and a Esther vi. Sy., Vill. i5. 
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king was a real substitute for the reigning monarch, and had 
to die sooner or later in his stead, it was natural that he 
should be treated with a greater show of deference, and 
should simulate his royal brother more closely than a clown 
who had nothing worse than a beating to fear when he laid 
down his office. In short, after the serious meaning of the 
custom had been forgotten, and the substitute was allowed 
to escape with his life, the high tragedy of the ancient cere- 
mony would rapidly degenerate into farce. 

But while the “Ride of the Beardless One” is, from 
one point of view, a degenerate copy of the original, 
regarded from another point of view, it preserves some 
features which are almost certainly primitive, though they 
do not appear in the kindred Babylonian and Jewish festivals. 
The Persian custom bears the stamp of a popular festivity 
rather than of a state ceremonial, and everywhere it seems 
as if popular festivals, when left to propagate themselves 
freely among the folk, reveal their old meaning and inten- 
tion more transparently than when they have been adopted 
into the official religion and enshrined in a ritual. The 
simple thoughts of our simple forefathers are better under- 
stood by their unlettered descendants than by the majority 
of educated people ; their rude rites are more faithfully pre- 
served and more truly interpreted by a rude peasantry than 
by the priest, who wraps up their nakedness in the gorgeous 
pall of religious pomp, or by the philosopher, who dissolves 
their crudities into the thin air of allegory. In the present 
instance the purpose of the “Ride of the Beardless One” 
at the beginning of spring is sufficiently obvious; it was 
meant to hasten the departure of winter and the approach 
of summer. We are expressly told that the clown who 
went about fanning himself and complaining of the heat, 
while the populace snowballed him, was supposed to dispel 
the cold; and even without any such assurance we should 
be justified in inferring as much from his behaviour. On 
the principles of homoeopathic or imitative magic, which is 
little more than an elaborate system of make-believe, you 
can make the weather warm by pretending that it is so; or 
if you cannot, you may be sure that there is some person 
wiser than yourself who can. Such a wizard, in the estima- 
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tion of the Persians, was the beardless one-eyed man who 
went through the performance I have described; and no 
doubt his physical defects were believed to contribute in 
some occult manner to the success of the rite. The cere- 
mony was thus, as Lagarde acutely perceived, the oriental 
equivalent of those popular European customs which celebrate 
the advent of spring by representing in a dramatic form the 
expulsion or defeat of winter by the victorious summer.’ But 
whereas in Europe the two rival seasons are often, if not 
regularly, personated by two actors or two effigies, in Persia 
a single actor sufficed. Whether he definitely represented 
winter or summer is not quite clear; but his pretence of 
suffering from heat and his final disappearance suggest that, 
if he personified either of the seasons, it was the departing 
winter rather than the coming summer. 

If there is any truth in the connexion thus traced 
between Purim and the “Ride of the Beardless One,’ we 
are now in a position finally to unmask the leading person- 
ages in the book of Esther. I have attempted to shew that 
Haman and Vashti are little more than doubles of Mordecai 
and Esther, who in turn conceal under a thin disguise the 
features of Marduk and Ishtar, the great god and goddess 
of Babylon. But why, the reader may ask, should the 
divine pair be thus duplicated and the two pairs set in 
opposition to each other? The answer is suggested by 
the popular European celebrations of spring to which I have 
just adverted. If my interpretation of these customs is right, 
the contrast between the summer and winter, or between 
the life and death, which figure in effigy or in the persons 
of living representatives at the spring ceremonies of our 
peasantry, is fundamentally a contrast between the dying or 
dead vegetation of the old and the sprouting vegetation 
of the new year—a contrast which would lose nothing of 
its point when, as in ancient Rome and Babylon and 
Persia, the beginning of spring was also the beginning of 
the new year. In these and in all the ceremonies we 
have been examining the antagonism is not between powers 
of a different order, but between the same power viewed in 
different aspects as old and young; it is, in short, nothing 

1 The Dying God, pp. 254 sgg. 
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but the eternal and pathetic contrast between youth and 
age. And as the power or spirit of vegetation is repre- 
sented in religious ritual and popular custom by a human 
pair, whether they be called Ishtar and Tammuz, or Venus 
and Adonis, or the Queen and King of May, so we may 
expect to find the old decrepit spirit of the past year per- 
sonated by one pair, and the fresh young spirit of the new 
year by another. This, if my hypothesis is right, is the 
ultimate explanation of the struggle between Haman and 
Vashti on the one side, and their doubles Mordecai and 
Esther on the other. In the last analysis both pairs stood 
for the powers that make for the fertility of plants and 
perhaps also of animals;' but the one pair embodied the 
failing energies of the past, and the other the vigorous and 
growing energies of the coming year? Both powers, on 
my hypothesis, were personified not merely in myth, but in 
custom ; for year by year a human couple undertook to 
quicken the life of nature by a union in which, as in a 
microcosm, the loves of tree and plant, of herb and flower, 
of bird and beast were supposed in some mystic fashion to 
bé summed up.? Originally, we may conjecture, such couples 
exercised their functions for a whole year, on the conclusion 
of which the male partner—the divine king— was put to 
death ; but in historical times it seems that, as a rule, the 
human god—the Saturn, Zoganes, Tammuz, or whatever he 
was called—enjoyed his divine privileges, and discharged 


1 The goddess Ishtar certainly seems 
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tility in animals as well as in plants ; 
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his divine duties only for a short part of the year. This 
curtailment of his reign on earth was probably introduced 
at the time when the old hereditary divinities or dcified 
kings contrived to shift the most painful part of their 
duties to a substitute, whether that substitute was a son or 
a slave or a malefactor. Having to die as a king, it was 
necessary that the substitute should also live as a king for 
a season; but the real monarch would naturally restrict 
within the narrowest limits both of time and of power a 
reign which, so long as it lasted, necessarily encroached 
upon and indeed superseded his own. What became of 
the divine king’s female partner, the human goddess who 
shared his bed and transmitted his beneficent energies to 
the rest of nature, we cannot say. So far as I am aware, 
there is little or no evidence that she like him suffered 
death when her primary function was discharged.2? The 
nature of maternity suggests an obvious reason for sparing 
her a little longer, till that mysterious law, which links 
together woman’s life with the changing aspects of the 
nightly sky, had been fulfilled by the birth of an infant 
god, who should in his turn, reared perhaps by her tender 
care, grow up to live and die for the world. 


§ 6. Conclusion 


We may now sum up the general results of the enquiry 
which we have pursued in the present chapter. We have 
found evidence that festivals of the type of the Saturnalia, 
characterized by an inversion of social ranks and the sacrifice 
of a man in the character of a god, were at one time held 
all over the ancient world from Italy to Babylon. Such 
festivals seem to date from an early age in the history of 
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agriculture, when people lived in small communities, each 
presided over by a sacred or divine king, whose primary 
duty was to secure the orderly succession of the scasons, 
the fertility of the earth, and the fecundity both of cattle 
and of women. Associated with him was his wife or other 
female consort, with whom he performed ‘some of the 
necessary ceremonies, and who therefore shared his divine 
character. Originally his term of office appears to have 
been limited to a year, on the conclusion of which he was 
put to death; but in time he contrived by force or craft to 
extend his reign and sometimes to procure a substitute, who 
after a short and more or less nominal tenure of the crown 
was Slain in his stead. At first the substitute for the divine 
father was probably the divine son, but afterwards this rule 
was no longer insisted on, and still later the growth of a 
humane feeling demanded that the victim should always be 
a condemned criminal. In this advanced stage of degenera- 
tion it is no wonder if the light of divinity suffered eclipse, 
and many should fail to detect the god in the malefactor, 
Yet the downward career of fallen deity does not stop here; 
even a criminal comes to be thought too good to personate a 
god on the gallows or in the fire; and then there is nothing 
left but to make up a more or less grotesque effigy, and so 
to hang, burn, or otherwise destroy the god in the person of 
this sorry representative. By this time the original meaning 
of the ceremony may be so completely forgotten that the 
puppet is supposed to represent some historical personage, 
who earned the hatred and contempt of his fellows in his 
life, and whose memory has ever since been held up to 
eternal execration by the annual destruction of his effigy. 
The figures of Haman, of the Carnival, and of Winter or 
Death which are or used to be annually destroyed in spring 
by Jews, Catholics, and the peasants of Central Europe 
respectively, appear to be all lineal descendants of those 
human incarnations of the powers of nature whose life and 
death were deemed essential to the welfare of mankind. But 
of the three the only one which has preserved a clear trace 
of its original meaning is the effigy of Winter or Death. In 
the others the ancient significance of the custom as a magical 
ceremony designed to direct the course of nature has been 
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almost wholly obscured by a thick aftergrowth of Icgcnd and 
myth. The cause of this distinction is that, whercas the 
practice of destroying an effigy of Winter or Death has 
becn handed down from time immemorial through gencra- 
tions of simple peasants, the festivals of Purim and the 
Carnival, as well as their Babylonian and Italian prototypes, 
the Sacaea and the Saturnalia, werc for centurics domesti- 
cated in cities, where they were necessarily exposed to those 
thousand transforming and disintegrating currents of spccula- 
tion and enquiry, of priestcraft and policy, which roll thcir 
turbid waters through the busy haunts of men, but leave 
undefiled the limpid springs of mythic fancy in the country. 

If there is any truth in the analysis of the Saturnalia 
and kindred festivals which I have now brought to a close, 
it seems to point to a remarkable homogeneity of civilization 
throughout Southern Europe and Westcrn Asia in prehistoric 
times. How far such homogeneity of civilization may be 
taken as evidence of homogeneity of race is a qucstion for 
the ethnologist ; it does not concern us here. But without 
discussing it, I may remind the reader that in the far east of 
Asia we have met with temporary kings whose magical 
functions and intimate relation to agriculture stand out in 
the clearest light ;* while India furnishcs examples of kings 
who have regularly been obliged to sacrifice themselves at 
the end of a term of years.” All these things appear to 
hang together; all of them may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the shattered remnants of a uniform zone of religion and 
society which at a remote era belted the Old World from 
the Mediterranean to the Pacific. Whether that was so or 
not, I may at least claim to have made it probable that if 
the King of the Wood at Aricia lived and died as an incar- 
nation of a sylvan deity, the functions he thus discharged 
wcre by no means singular, and that for the nearest parallel 
to them we need not go beyond the bounds of Italy, whcre 
the divine king Saturn—thc god of the sown and sprouting 
sccd—was annually slain in the person of a human repre- 
sentative at his ancicnt festival of the Saturnalia. 

It is possible that such sacrifices of dcified men, per- 
formed for the salvation of the world, may have hclpcd to 

1 The Dying God, pp. 148 sgg. 2 The Dying God, pp. 46 sqq. 
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beget the notion that the universe or some part of it 
was originally created out of the bodies of gods offered 
up in sacrifice. Certainly it is curious that notions of this 
sort meet us precisely in parts of the world where such 
sacrifices appear to have been regularly accomplished. Thus 
in ancient Mexico, where the sacrifice of human beings in 
the character of gods formed a conspicuous feature of the 
national religion, it is said that in the beginning, when as yet 
the light of day was not, the gods created the sun to illumine 
the earth by voluntarily burning themselves in the fire, leap- 
ing one after the other into the flames of a great furnace.’ 
Again, in the Babylonian Genesis the great god Bel created 
the world by cleaving the female monster Tiamat in twain 
and using the severed halves of her body to form the heaven 
and the earth. Afterwards, perceiving that the earth was 
waste and void, he obligingly ordered one of the gods to 
cut off his, the Creator’s, head, and with the flowing blood 
mixed with clay he kneaded a paste out of which he moulded 
men and animals.” Similarly in a hymn of the Rig 
Veda we read how the gods created the world out of the 
dismembered body of the great primordial giant Purushu. 
The sky was made out of his head, the earth out of his 
feet, the sun out of his eye, and the moon out of his 
mind; animals and men were also engendered from his 
dripping fat or his limbs, and the great gods Indra and Agni 
sprang from his mouth.? The crude, nay savage, account of 
creation thus set forth by the poet was retained by the Brah- 
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man doctors of a later age and refined by them into a subtle 
theory of sacrifice in general. “According to them the world 
was not only created in the beginning by the sacrifice of 
the creator Prajapati, the Lord of Creatures ; to this day it is 
renewed and preserved solely by a repetition of that mystic 
sacrifice in the daily sacrificial ritual celebrated by the 
Brahmans. Every day the body of the Creator and Saviour 
is broken anew, and every day it is pieced together for the 
restoration and conservation of a universe which otherwise 
must dissolve and be shattered into fragments. Thus is the 
world continually created afresh by the self-sacrifice of the 
deity ; and, wonderful to relate, the priest who offers the 
sacrifice identifies himself with the Creator, and so by the 
very act of sacrificing renews the universe and keeps up 
uninterrupted the revolution of time and matter. All things 
depend on his beneficent, nay divine activity, from the 
heaven above to the earth beneath, from the greatest god to 
the meanest worm, from the sun and moon to the humblest 
blade of grass and the minutest particle of dust. Happily 
this grandiose theory of sacrifice as a process essential to the 
salvation of the world does not oblige the priest to imitate 
his glorious prototype by dismembering his own body and 
shedding his blood on the altar; on the contrary a comfort- 
able corollary deduced from it holds out to him the pleasing 
prospect of living for the unspeakable benefit of society to a 
good old age, indeed of stretching out the brief span of 
human existence to a full hundred years.’ Well is it, not 
only for the priest but for mankind, when with the slow 
progress of civilization and humanity the hard facts of a 
cruel ritual have thus been softened and diluted into the 
nebulous abstractions of a mystical theology. 


1 The Satapatha Bréhmana, trans- Compare Sylvain Lévi, Za doctrine du 
lated by Julus Eggeling, Part iv. sacrifice dans les Bréhmanas (Paris, 
(Oxford, 1897) pp. xiv.-xxiv. (Zhe 1898), pp. 13 s94. 

Sacred Books of the East, vol. xiliii.). 
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THE CRUCIFIXION OF CHRIST! 


The AN eminent scholar has recently pointed out the remarkable re- 
ee, semblance between the treatment of Christ by the Roman soldiers 
compared ĉt Jerusalem and the treatment of the mock king of the Saturnalia 
to the by the Roman soldiers at Durostorum ; and he would explain the 
e similarity by supposing that the soldiers ridiculed the claims of 


King ofthe Christ to a divine kingdom by arraying him in the familiar garb of 
Saturnalia. old King Saturn, whose quaint person figured so prominently at the 


1 [The following Note formed part 
of the text in the Second Edition of 


The Golden Bough (London, 1900), - 


vol. ili. pp. 186-198. The hypothesis 
which it sets forth has not been con- 
firmed by subsequent research, and is 
admittedly in a high degree specula- 
tive and uncertain. Hence I have re- 
moved it from the text but preserved 
it as an appendix on the chance that, 
under a pile of conjectures, it contains 
some grains of truth which may ulti- 
mately contribute to a solution of the 
problem. As my views on this sub- 
ject appear to have been strangely 
misunderstood, I desire to point out 
explicitly that my theory assumes the 
historical reality of Jesus of Nazareth 
as a great religious and moral teacher, 
who founded Christianity and was 
crucified at Jerusalem under the 
governorship of Pontius Pilate. The 
testimony of the Gospels, confirmed by 
the hostile evidence of Tacitus (4zzals, 
xv. 44) and the younger Pliny (Z£/zs¢. 
x. 96), appears amply sufficient to 
establish these facts to the satisfaction 
of all unprejudiced enquirers. It is 
only the details of the life and death 
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of Christ that remain, and will prob- 
ably always remain, shrouded in the 
mists of uncertainty. The doubts 
which have been cast on the historical 
reality of Jesus are in my judgment 
unworthy of serious attention. Quite 
apart from the positive evidence of 
history and tradition, the origin of a 
great religious and moral reform is in- 
explicable without the personal exist- 
ence of a great reformer. To dissolve 
the founder of Christianity into a myth, 
as some would do, is hardly less 
absurd than it would be to do the 
same for Mohammed, Luther, and 
Calvin. Such dissolving views are for 
the most part the dreams of students 
who know the great world chiefly 
through its pale reflection in books. 
These extravagances of scepticism 


have been well exposed by Pro- 
fessor C. F. Lehmann- Haupt in 
his Jsvael, seine Entwicklung im 


Rahmen der Weltgeschichte (Tübingen, 
1911), pp. 275-285. In reprinting 
the statement of my theory I have 
added a few notes, which are dis- 
tinguished by being enclosed in square 
brackets. ] 
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winter revels.! Even if the theory should prove to be right, we can 
hardly suppose that Christ played the part of the regular Saturn of 
the year, since at the beginning of our era the Saturnalia fell at mid- 
winter, whereas Christ was crucified at the Passover in spring. 
There is, indeed, as I have pointed out, some reason to think that 
when the Roman year began in March the Saturnalia was held in 
spring, and that in remote districts the festival always continued to 
be celebrated at the ancient date. If the Roman garrison of Jeru- 
salem conformed to the old fashion in this respect, it seems not 
quite impossible that their celebration of the Saturnalia may have 
coincided with the Passover; and that thus Christ, as a condemned 
criminal, may have been given up to them to make sport with as 
the Saturn of the year. But on the other hand it is rather unlikely 
that the officers, as representatives of the State, would have allowed 
their men to hold the festival at any but the official date; even in 
the distant town of Durostorum we saw that the Roman soldiers 
celebrated the Saturnalia in December. Thus if the legionaries at 
Jerusalem really intended to mock Christ by treating him like the 
burlesque king of the Saturnalia, they probably did so only by way 
of a jest which was in more senses than one unseasonable. 


But closely as the passion of Christ resembles the treatment of The 


the mock king of the Saturnalia, it resembles still more closely the 
treatment of the mock king of the Sacaea.? The description of the 
mockery by St. Matthew is the fullest. It runs thus: “Then re- 
leased he Barabbas unto them: and when he had scourged Jesus, 
he delivered him to be crucified. Then the soldiers of the governor 
took Jesus into the common hall, and gathered unto him the whole 
band of soldiers. And they stripped him, and put on him a scarlet 
robe. And when they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it 
upon his head, and a reed in his right hand: and they bowed the 
knee before him, and mocked him, saying, Hail, King of the Jews! 
And they spit upon him, and took the reed, and smote him on the 


1 P. Wendland, ‘‘Jesus als Satur- 
nalien-König,” Hermes, xxxiii. (1898) 
PP. 175-179. 

2 The resemblance had struck me 
when I wrote this book originally 
[1889-1890], but as I could not 
definitely explain it I preferred to 
leave it unnoticed. [The first in 
recent years to call attention to the 
resemblance seems to have been Mr. 
W. R. Paton, who further conjectured 
that the crucifixion of Christ between 
two malefactors was not accidental, 
but had a ritual significance ‘‘as 
an expiatory sacrifice to a triple 
god.” See F. C. Conybeare, Zhe 


Apology and Acts of Apollonius and 
other Monuments of Early Christi- 
anity (London, 1894), pp. 257 $99. ; 
W. R. Paton, ‘“‘Die Kreuzigung 
Jesu,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, ii. (1901) pp. 
339-341. The grounds for the con- 
jecture are somewhat slender. It is 
true that a Persian martyr, S. Hizti- 
bouzit, is said to have been crucified 
between two malefactors on a hill top, 
opposite the sun (F. C. Conybeare, op. 
cit. p. 270), but the narrator of the 
martyrdom gives no hint of any sacred 
significance attaching to the triple 
crucifixion. ] 
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head. And after that they had mocked him, they took the robe 
off from him, and put his own raiment on him, and led him away 
to crucify him.” 1? Compare with this the treatment of the mock 
king of the Sacaea, as it is described by Dio Chrysostom: “ They 
take one of the prisoners condemned to death and seat him upon 
the king’s throne, and give him the king’s raiment, and let him lord 
it and drink and run riot and use the king’s concubines during 
these days, and no man prevents him from doing just what he likes, 
But afterwards they strip and scourge and crucify him.”? Now it 
is quite possible that this remarkable resemblance is after all a mere 
coincidence, and that Christ was executed in the ordinary way as a 
common malefactor; but on the other hand there are so many 
scattered hints and indications of something unusual, so many 
broken lines seemingly converging towards the cross on Calvary, 
that it is worth while to follow them up and see where they lead us. 
In attempting to draw these fragmentary data together, to bridge 
the chasms, and to restore the shattered whole, we must beware of 
mistaking hypothesis for the facts which it only professes to cement ; 
yet even if our hypothesis should be thought to bear a somewhat 
undue proportion to the facts, the excess may perhaps be over- 
looked in consideration of the obscurity and the importance of the 
enquiry. 

We have seen reason to think that the Jewish festival of Purim 
is a continuation, under a changed name, of the Babylonian Sacaea, 
and that in celebrating it by the destruction of an effigy of Haman 
the modern Jews have kept up a reminiscence of the ancient 
custom of crucifying or hanging a man in the character of a god at 
the festival. Is it not possible that at an earlier time they may, like 
the Babylonians themselves, have regularly compelled a condemned 
criminal to play the tragic part, and that Christ thus perished in 
the character of Haman? The resemblance between the hanged 
Haman and the crucified Christ struck the early Christians them- 
selves ; and whenever the Jews destroyed an effigy of Haman they 
were accused by their Christian neighbours of deriding the most 
sacred mystery of the new faith.? It is probable that on this 
painful subject the Christians were too sensitive ; remembering the 
manner of their Founder’s death it was natural that they should 
wince at any pointed allusion to a cross, a gallows, or a public 
execution, even when the shaft was not aimed at them. An objec- 
tion to supposing that Christ died as the Haman of the year is that 
according to the Gospel narrative the crucifixion occurred at the 


1 Matthew xxvii. 26-31. Mark’s mentioned, the Greek word which 
description (xv. 15-20) is nearly describes the execution (éxpénacar) 
identical. leaves it uncertain whether the man 

2 Dio Chrysostom, Or. iv. vol. i.p. was crucified or hanged. 
76ed. L. Dindorf. As I have already 3 See above, p. 392. 
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Passover, on the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, whereas the 
feast of Purim, at which the hanging of Haman would naturally 
take place, fell exactly a month earlier, namely, on the fourteenth 
day of the month Adar. I have no wish to blink or extenuate the 
serious nature of the difficulty arising from this discrepancy of dates, 
but I would suggest some considerations which may make us 
hesitate to decide that the discrepancy is fatal. In the first place, 
it is possible, though perhaps not probable, that Christian tradition 
shifted the date of the crucifixion by a month in order to make the 
great sacrifice of the Lamb of God coincide with that annual sacri- 
fice of the Passover lamb which in the belief of pious hearts had so 
long foreshadowed it and was thenceforth to cease.’ Instances of 
gentle pressure brought to bear, for purposes of edification, on 
stubborn facts are perhaps not wholly unknown in the annals of re- 
ligion. But the express testimony of history is never to be lightly 
set aside; and in the investigation of its problems a solution which 
assumes the veracity and accuracy of the historian is, on an even 
balance of probabilities, always to be preferred to one which im- 
pugns them both. Now in the present case we have seen reason 
to think that the Babylonian New Year festival, of which Purim was 
a continuation, did fall in Nisan at or near the time of the Passover, 
and that when the Jews borrowed the festival they altered the date 
from Nisan to Adar in order to prevent the new feast from clashing 
with the old Passover. A reminiscence of the original date of 
Purim perhaps survives, as J have already pointed out, in the state- 
ment in the book of Esther that Haman caused fur or lots to be 
cast before him from the month of Nisan onward.” It thus seems 
not impossible that occasionally, for some special reason, the Jews 
should have celebrated the feast of Purim, or at least the death of 
Haman, at or about the time of the Passover. But there is another 
possibility which, remote and fanciful as it may appear, deserves at 
least to be mentioned. The mock king of the Saturnalia, whose 
resemblance to the dying Christ was first pointed out by Mr. Wend- 
land, was allowed a period of license of thirty days before he was 
put to death. If we could suppose that in like manner the Jews 
spared the human representative of Haman for one month from 


1 [The extreme improbability in- 
volved in the suggested transference of 
the date of the Crucifixion is rightly 


improbable; but in my opinion it is 
impossible. All that we hear of the 
Passion is only explicable by the Pass- 


emphasized by my colleague and friend 
Professor C. F. Lehmann-Haupt in 
some observations and criticisms with 
which he has favoured me. He 
writes: ‘*I regard it as out of the 
question that ‘Christian tradition 
shifted the date of the Crucifixion by a 
month.’ You yourself regard it as 


over festival and by the circumstance 
that at that time every believing Jew 
had to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Without the background of the festival 
all that we know of the Crucifixion 
and of what led up to it is totally unin- 
telligible.””] 
2 Esther iii. 7. 
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Purim, the date of his execution would fall exactly on the Passover 
Which, if any, of these conjectural solutions of the difficulty is the 

true one, I will not undertake to say. Iam fully conscious of the 
doubt and uncertainty that hang round the whole subject ; and if b 
in this and what follows I throw out some hints and suggestions, it 
is more in the hope of stimulating and directing further enquiry 
than with any expectation of reaching definite conclusions. 

It may be objected that the mockery of Christ was done, not by 
the Jews, but by the Roman soldiers, who knew and cared nothing 
about Haman ; how then can we suppose that the purple or scarlet 
robe, the sceptre of reed, and the crown of thorns, which the 
soldiers thrust upon Christ, were the regular insignia of the Haman 
of the year? To this we may reply, in the first place, that even if 
the legions stationed in Syria were not recruited in the country, 
they may have contracted some of the native superstitions and have 
fallen in with the local customs. This is not an idle conjecture. 
We know that the third legion during its stay in Syria learned the 
Syrian custom of saluting the rising sun, and that this formal salute, 
performed by the whole regiment as one man at acritical moment 
of the great battle of Bedriacum, actually helped to turn the scale 
when the fortune of empire hung trembling in the balance.J 
But it is not necessary to suppose that the garrison of Jerusalem 
really shared the beliefs and prejudices of the mob whom they 
overawed ; soldiers everywhere are ready to go with a crowd bent 
on sport, without asking any curious questions as to the history or 
quality of the entertainment, and we should probably do the 
humanity of Roman soldiers too much honour if we imagined that 
they would be deterred by any qualm of conscience from joining in 
the pastime, which is still so popular, of baiting a Jew to death. 
But in the second place it should be observed that, according to 
one of the Evangelists, it was not the soldiers of Pilate who mocked 
Jesus, but the soldiers of Herod,? and we may fairly assume that 
Herod’s guards were Jews. 

The hypothesis that the crucifixion with all its cruel mockery 
was not a punishment specially devised for Christ, but was merely 
the fate that annually befell the malefactor who played Haman, 
appears to go some way towards relieving the Gospel narrative of 
certain difficulties which otherwise beset it. If, as we read in the 
Gospels, Pilate was really anxious to save the innocent man whose 
fine bearing seems to have struck him, what was to hinder him 
from doing so? He had the power of life and death ; why should 
he not have exercised it on the side of mercy, if his own 
judgment inclined that way? His reluctant acquiescence in the 
importunate demand of the rabble becomes easier to understand 


1 Tacitus, /Z¢s¢, iii. 24 sg., compared with ii. 74. 
2 Luke xxiii, 11. 
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if we assume that custom obliged him annually at this season to 
give up to them a prisoner on whom they might play their cruel 
pranks. On this assumption Pilate had no power to prevent the 
sacrifice ; the most he could do was to choose the victim. 

Again, consider the remarkable statement of the Evangelists 
that Pilate set up over the cross, a superscription stating that the 
man who hung on it was king of the Jews.! Is it likely that in the 
reign of Tiberius a Roman governor, with the fear of the jealous 
and suspicious old emperor before his eyes, would have ventured, 
even in mockery, to blazon forth a seditious claim of this sort unless 
it were the regular formula employed on such occasions, recugnized 
by custom, and therefore not liable to be misconstrued into treason 
by the malignity of informers and the fears of a tyrant? 

But if the tragedy of the ill-fated aspirant after royal honours 
was annually enacted at Jerusalem by a prisoner who perished on 
the cross, it becomes probable that the part of his successful rival 
was also played by another actor who paraded in the same kingly 
trappings but did not share the same fate. If Jesus was the Haman 
of the year, where was the Mordecai? Perhaps we may find him 
in Barabbas. 
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We are told by the Evangelists that at the feast which witnessed The 


the crucifixion of Christ it was the custom for the Roman governor 
to release one prisoner, whomsoever the people desired, and that 
Pilate, convinced of the innocence of Jesus, attempted to persuade 
the multitude to choose him as the man who should go free. But, 
hounded on by the priests and elders who had marked out Jesus 
for destruction, the rabble would not hear of this, and clamoured 
for the blood of Jesus, while they demanded the release of a certain 
miscreant, by name Barabbas, who lay in gaol for murder and 
sedition. Accordingly Pilate had to give way: Christ was crucified 
and Barabbas set at liberty.? Now what, we may ask, was the 
reason for setting free a prisoner at this festival? In the absence 
of positive information, we may conjecture that the gaol-bird whose 
cage was thrown open at this time had to purchase his freedom by 
performing some service from which decent people would shrink. 
Such a service may very well have been that of going about the 
streets, rigged out in tawdry splendour with a tinsel crown on his 
head and a sham sceptre in his hand, preceded and followed by all 
the tag-rag and bobtail of the town hooting, jeering, and breaking 
coarse jests at his expense, while some pretended to salaam his 
mock majesty, and others belaboured the donkey on which he rode. 
It was in this fashion, probably, that in Persia the beardless and 
one-eyed man made his undignified progress through the town, to 


6-15; Luke xxiii, 16-25; John xviii. 
38-40. 


1 Matthew xxvii. 37 ; Mark xv. 26; 
Luke xxiii. 38; John xix. 19. 
2 Matthew xxvii. 15-26; Mark xv. 
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the delight of ragamuffins and the terror of shopkeepers, whose 
goods he unceremoniously confiscated if they did not hasten to lay 
their peace-offerings at his feet. So, perhaps, the ruffian Barabbas, 
when his irons were knocked off and the prison door had grated on 
its hinges to let him forth, tasted the first sweets of liberty in this 
public manner, even if he was not suffered, like his one-eyed 
brother, to make raids with impunity on the stalls of the merchants 
and the tables of the money-changers. A curious confirmation of 
this conjecture is supplied by a passage in the writings of Philo the 
Jew, who lived at Alexandria in the time of Christ. He tells us 
that when Agrippa, the grandson of Herod, had received the crown 
of Judaea from Caligula at Rome, the new king passed through 
Alexandria on his way to his own country. The disorderly popu- 
lace of that great city, animated by a hearty dislike of his nation, 
seized the opportunity of venting their spite by publicly defaming 
and ridiculing the Jewish monarch. Among other things they laid 
hold of a certain harmless lunatic named Carabas, who used to 
roam the streets stark naked, the butt and laughing-stock of urchins 
and idlers. This poor wretch they set up in a public place, clapped 
a paper crown on his head, thrust a broken reed into his hand by 
way of a sceptre, and having huddled a mat instead of a royal robe 
about his naked body, and surrounded him with a guard of bludgeon- 
men, they did obeisance to him as to a king and made a show of 
taking his opinion on questions of law and policy. To point the 
jest unmistakably at the Syrian king Agrippa, the bystanders raised 
cries of “ Marin! Marin!” which they understood to be the Syrian 
word for “lord.”! This mockery of the Jewish king closely 
resembles the mockery of Christ; and the joke, such as it was, 
would receive a keener edge if we could suppose that the riff-raff 
of Alexandria were familiar with the Jewish practice of setting up 
a sham king on certain occasions, and that they meant by implica- 
tion to ridicule the real King Agrippa by comparing him to his 
holiday counterfeit. May we go a step further and conjecture that 
one at least of the titles of the mock king of the Jews was regularly 
Barabbas? The poor imbecile who masqueraded in a paper crown 
at Alexandria was probably a Jew, otherwise the jest would have 
lost much of its point; and his name, according to the Greek 
manuscripts of Philo, was Carabas. But Carabas is meaningless in 
Hebrew, whereas Barabbas is a regularly formed Hebrew word 


1 Philo Judacus, Adversus Flaccum, deity worshipped at Gaza and else- 
vol. ii. pp. 520-523 ed. Th. Mangey where. See C., P. Tiele, Geschichte 
(London, 1742). The first to call der Religion im Altertum (Gotha, 
attention to this passage was Mr. 1896-1903), i. 258. Compare Hebrew 
P. Wendland (‘Jesus als Satur- and English Lexicon, edited by F. 
nalien-Konig,” Hermes, xxxiii. (1898) Brown, S. R. Driver, and Ch. A. 
pp. 175 sg) (Mar-na, “Our Briggs (Oxford, 1906), p. 110T.] 
Lord,” was the title of a Philistine 
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meaning “Son of the Father.” The palaeographic difference 
between the two forms is slight, and perhaps we shall hardly be 
deemed very rash if we conjecture that in the passage in question 
Philo himself wrote Barabbas, which a Greek copyist, ignorant of 
Hebrew, afterwards corrupted into Carabas. If this were granted, 
we should still have to assume that both Philo and the authors of 
the Gospels fell into the mistake of treating as the name of an 
individual what in fact was a title of office. 

Thus the hypothesis which, with great diffidence, I would put 
forward for consideration is this. It was customary, we may suppose, 
with the Jews at Purim, or perhaps occasionally at Passover, to 
employ two prisoners to act the parts respectively of Haman and 
Mordecai in the passion-play which formed a central feature of the 
festival, Both men paraded for a short time in the insignia of 
royalty, but their fates were different; for while at the end of the 
performance the one who played Haman was hanged or crucified, 
the one who personated Mordecai and bore in popular parlance the 
title of Barabbas was allowed to go free. Pilate, perceiving the 
trumpery nature of the charges brought against Jesus, tried to 
persuade the Jews to let him play the part of Barabbas, which 
would have saved his life ; but the merciful attempt failed and Jesus 
perished on the cross in the character of Haman. The description 
of his last triumphal ride into Jerusalem reads almost like an echo 
of that brilliant progress through the streets of Susa which Haman 
aspired to and Mordecai accomplished; and the account of the 
raid which he immediately afterwards made upon the stalls of the 
hucksters and money-changers in the temple, may raise a question 
whether we have not here a trace of those arbitrary rights over 
property which it has been customary on such occasions to accord 
to the temporary king.? 

If it be asked why one of these temporary kings should bear 
the remarkable title of Barabbas or “Son of the Father,” I can 
only surmise that the title may perhaps be a relic of the time when 
the real king, the deified man, used to redeem his own life by 
deputing his son to reign for a short time and to die in his stead. 
We have seen that the custom of sacrificing the son for the father 
was common, if not universal, among Semitic peoples; and if we 
are right in our interpretation of the Passover, that festival—the 
traditional date of the crucifixion—was the very season when the 
dreadful sacrifice of the first-born was consummated.2 Hence 
Barabbas or the “Son of the Father” would be a natural enough 
title for the man or child who reigned and died as a substitute for 
his royal sire. Even in later times, when the father provided a less 


1 Matthew xxi. 1-13; Mark xi. temporary kings, see Zhe Dying God, 
1-17; Luke xix. 28-46 ; John xii. pp. 56 sq., 148 sqq.] 
12-15. [As to the license accorded to 2 (The Dying God, pp. 166 sgq. | 
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precious substitute than his own offspring, it would be quite in 
accordance with the formal conservatism of religion that the old 
title should be retained after it had ceased to be appropriate ; 
indeed the efficacy of the sacrifice might be thought to require and 
justify the pious fiction that the substitute was the very son of that 
divine father who should have died, but who preferred to live, for 
the good of his people. If in the time of Christ, as I have con- 
jectured, the title of Barabbas or Son of the Father was bestowed 
on the Mordecai, the mock king who lived, rather than on the 
Haman, the mock king who died at the festival, this distinction 
can hardly have been original; for at first, we may suppose, the 
same man served in both capacities at different times, as the 
Mordecai of one year and the Haman of the next. The two 
characters, as I have attempted to shew, are probably nothing but 
two different aspects of the same deity considered at one time as 
dead and at another as risen; hence the human being who per- 
sonated the risen god would in due time, after he had enjoyed his 
divine honours for a season, act the dead god by dying in good 
earnest in his own person ; for it would be unreasonable to expect 
of the ordinary man-god that he should play the two parts in the 
reverse order by dying first and coming to life afterwards. In both 
parts the substitute would still be, whether in sober fact or in pious 
fiction, the Barabbas or Son of that divine Father who generously 
gave his own son to die for the world.! 

To conclude this speculation, into which I have perhaps been 
led by the interest and importance of the subject somewhat deeper 
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The theory 
that Christ 


ce than the evidence warrants, I venture to urge in its favour that it 
notasa seems to shed fresh light on some of the causes which contributed 
ee to the remarkably rapid diffusion of Christianity in Asia Minor. 
annual We know from a famous letter of the younger Pliny addressed to 
representa- the Emperor Trajan in the year 112 A.D. that by the beginning of 
Sai our era, less than a hundred years after the Founder’s death, 
counter- Christianity had made such strides in Bithynia and Pontus that not 


parts were only cities but villages and rural districts were affected by it, and 


1 [In favour of the theory in the text, lutely rejected by him. See Zzcyclo- 


which supposes that in the tragic drama 
of the crucifixion Jesus and Barabbas 
played parts which were the comple- 
ments, if not the duplicates, of each 
other, it might, as M. Salomon Reinach 
has pointed out, be alleged that in the 
Armenian and old Syriac versions of 
Matthew xxvii. 16 and 17, as well asin 
some Greck cursive manuscripts, the 
name of the prisoner whom Pilate 
proposed to rclease is given as Jcsus 
Barabbas, a reading which was also 
known to Origen and was not abso- 


paedia Biblica (London, 1899-1903), 
s.v. ** Barabbas,” vol. i. col. 4773 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, edited 
by F. C. Burkitt (Cambridge, 1904), 
i, 165, ii. 277 sg. In the latteg 
passage Prof. Burkitt argues 
Jesus Barabbas was probably 
original rcading in the Greek text, 
though the name Jesus is omitted in 
nearly all our existing manuscripts. 
Compare S. Reinach, ‘‘ Le roi sup- 
plicié,” Cules, Alythes, et Religions, 
i. (Paris, 1905) pp. 33959-] 
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that multitudes of both sexes and of every age and every rank 
professed its tenets; indeed things had gone so far that the temples 
were almost deserted, the sacred rites of the public religion dis- 
continued, and hardly a purchaser could be found for the sacrificial 
victims.! It is obvious, therefore, that the new faith had elements 
in it which appealed powerfully to the Asiatic mind. What 
these elements were, the present investigation has perhaps to 
some extent disclosed. We have seen that the conception of the 
dying and risen god was no new one in these regions. All over 
Western Asia from time immemorial the mournful death and happy 
resurrection of a divine being appear to have been annually 
celebrated with alternate rites of bitter lamentation and exultant 
joy; and through the veil which mythic fancy has woven round 
this tragic figure we can still detect the features of those great 
yearly changes in earth and sky which, under all distinctions of race 
and religion, must always touch the natural human heart with 
alternate emotions of gladness and regret, because they exhibit on 
the vastest scale open to our observation the mysterious struggle 
between life and death. But man has not always been willing to 
watch passively this momentous conflict; he has felt that he has 
too great a stake in its issue to stand by with folded hands while it 
is being fought out; he has taken sides against the forces of death 
and decay—has flung into the trembling scale all the weight of his 
puny person, and has exulted in his fancied strength when the 
great balance has slowly inclined towards the side of life, little 
knowing that for all his strenuous efforts he can as little stir that 
balance by a hair’s-breadth as can the primrose on a mossy bank in 
spring or the dead leaf blown by the chilly breath of autumn. 
Nowhere do these efforts, vain and pitiful, yet pathetic, appear to 
have been made more persistently and systematically than in 


oaths at this shrine. Inthe same dis- 
trict there was another yery popular 


1 Pliny, Apzst. x. 96. The province 
which Pliny governed was known 


officially as Bithynia and Pontus, and 
extended from the river Rhyndacos on 
the west to beyond Amisus on the east. 
See Professor [Sir] W. M. Ramsay, 
The Church in the Roman Empire 
(London, 1893), p. 224. Professor 
Ramsay is of opinion ‘‘that the de- 
scription of the great power acquired 
by the new religion in the province 
applies to Eastern Pontus at least.” 
The chief religious centre of this dis- 
trict appears to havc been the great 
sanctuary of Anaitis or Semiramis at 
Zela, to which I have already had 
occasion to call the readcr’s attention. 
Strabo tells us (xii. 3. 37) that all the 
people of Pontus took their most solemn 


sanctuary of a similar type at Co- 
mana, where the worship of a native 
goddess called Ma was carried on bya 
host of sacred harlots and by a high 
priest, who wore a diadem and was 
second only to the king in rank. At 
the festivals of the goddess crowds of 
men and women flocked into Comana 
from all the region round about, from 
the country as well as from the cities. 
The luxury and debauchery of this holy 
town suggest to Strabo a comparison 
with the famous or rather infamous 
Corinth. See Strabo, xii. 3. 32 and 36, 
comparcd with xii. 2. 3. Such were 
some of thc hot-beds in which the 
secds of Christianity first struck root. 


well known 
all over 
Western 
Asia, may 
help to 
explain 
his early 
deification 
and the 
rapid 
spread of 
his wor- 
ship. 
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Western Asia. In name they varied from placc to place, but in 
substance they werc all alike. A man, whom the fond imagina- 
tion of his worshippers invested with the attributes of a god, gave 
his life for the life of the world; aftcr infusing from his own body 
a fresh current of vital encrgy into the stagnant veins of nature, he 
was cut off from among the living bcfore his failing strength should 
initiate a universal decay, and his place was taken by another who 
playcd, like all his predecessors, the ever-recurring drama of the 
divine resurrection and death. Such a drama, if our interpretation 
of it is right, was the original story of Esther and Mordccai or, to 
give them their older names, of Ishtar and Marduk. It was played 
in Babylonia, and from Babylonia the returning captives brought it 
to Judaea, where it was acted, rather as an historical than a 
mythical piece, by players who, having to die in grim earnest on a 
cross or gallows, were naturally drawn rather from the gaol than 
the green-room. A chain of causes which, because we cannot 
follow them, might in the loosc language of daily life be called an 
accident, determined that the part of the dying god in this annual 
play should be thrust upon Jesus of Nazareth, whom the enemies 
he had ‘made in high places by his outspoken strictures were 
resolved to put out of the way. ‘They succeeded in ridding them- 
selves of the popular and troublesome preacher; but the very step 
by which they fancied they had simultaneously stamped out his 
revolutionary doctrines contributed more than anything else they 
could have done to scatter them broadcast not only over Judaea 
but over Asia; for it impressed upon what had been hitherto 
mainly an ethical mission the character of a divine revelation 
culminating in the passion and death of the incarnate Son of a 
heavenly Father. In this form the story of the life and death of 
Jesus exerted an influence which it could never have had if the 
great teacher had died, as is commonly supposed, the death of a 
vulgar malefactor. It shed round the cross on Calvary a halo of 
divinity which multitudes saw and worshipped afar off; the blow 
struck on Golgotha set a thousand expectant strings vibrating in 
unison wherever men had heard the old, old story of the dying and 
risen god. Every year, as another spring bloomed and another 
autumn faded across the earth, the field had been ploughed and 
sown and borne fruit of a kind till it received that seed which was 
destined to spring up and overshadow the world. In the great 
army of martyrs who in many ages and in many lands, not in Asia 
only, have died a cruel death in the character of gods, the devout 
Christian will doubtless discern types and forerunners of the coming 
Saviour—stars that heralded in the morning sky the advent of the 
Sun of Righteousness—earthen vessels wherein it pleased the 
divinc wisdom to set before hungering souls the bread of heaven. 
The sceptic, on the other hand, with equal confidence, will reduce 
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Jesus of Nazareth to the level of a multitude of other victims of a 
barbarous superstition, and will see in him no more than a moral 
teacher, whom the fortunate aecident of his execution invested with 
the crown, not merely of a martyr, but of a god. The divergenee 
between these views is wide and deep. Whieh of them is the truer 
and will in the end prevail? Time will deeide the question of 
prevalenee, if not of truth. Yet we would fain believe that in this 
and in all things the old maxim will hold good—Magua est veritas 
et praevalebit. 


INDEX 


Abbot of Folly in France, 334 

of Unreason in Scotland, 331 

Abdera, human scapegoats at, 254 

Abeghian, Manuk, quoted, 107 s4. 

Abjuration, form of, imposed on Jewish 
converts, 393 

Abonsam, an evil spirit on the Gold 
Coast, 132 

Abrahams, Israel, 393 2.” 

Abruzzi, Epiphany in the, 167 7.? 

Absalom, his intercourse with his father’s 
concubines, 368 

Absrot, village of Bohemia, 161 

Abstinence as a charm to promote the 
growth of the seed, 347 s¢q. 

Abyssinian festival of Mascal or the 
Cross, 133 59. 

Accusations of ritual murders brought 
against the Jews, 394 5¢q. 

Acilisena, in Armenia, the worship of 
Anaitis at, 369 7.1 

Acosta, J. de, quoted, 275 $g., 277 

Adaklu, Mount, in West Africa, 135 sg., 
206 sg. 

Adam and Eve, 259 z.’ 

Adar, a Jewish month, 361, 394, 397, 
398, 415 

Adonis at Alexandria, 390 ; annual death 
and resurrection of, 398 ; his marriage 
with Ishtar (Aphrodite), 401. See also 
Tammuz 

and Aphrodite, 386 

Aegisthus and Agamemnon, 19 

Aesculapius at Epidaurus, 47 

Africa, Northern, cairns in, 21; popular 
cure for toothache in, 62; South, 
dread of demons in, 77 sg.; tribes of, 
their expulsion of demons, 110 s4.; 
West, demons in, 74 sgq. 

Agamemnon and Aegisthus, 19 

Agathias on Sandes, 389 

Agni, creation of the great god, 410 

Agnus castus, used in ceremony of beat- 
ingi 252, 257 

Agricultural year, expulsions of demons 
timed tocoincidewithscasonsof the, 225 
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Agrippa, King of Judaea, his mockery at 
Alexandria, 418 

Ague, popular cures for, 56, 57 sg. ; 
Suffolk cure for, 68 

Ahasuerus, King, 397, 401; the Hebrew 
equivalent of Xerxes, 360 

Ait Sadden, the, of Morocco, 182 

Warain, a Berber tribe, 178 

Aitan, a goddess, 173 

Akamba, the, of British East Africa, 
riddles among the, 122 2, 

Akikuyu of East Africa, 32 

Alaska, the Esquimaux of, 124 

Albania, expulsion of Kore on Easter 
Eve in, 157 

Albanian custom of beating men and 
beasts in March, 266 

Albanians of the Caucasus, their use of 
human scapegoats, 218 

Albîrûnt, Arab historian, 393 

Alençon, the Boy Bishop at, 337 7.1 

Aleutian Islands, 3, 16 

Alexandria, Adonis at, 390; mockery of 
King Agrippa at, 418 

Alexandrian calendar, 395 7.1 

Alfoors of Central Celebes, riddles among 
themeuscere. - 

of Halmahera, their expulsion of 
the devil, 112 

Algeria, 31; popular cure in, 60 

All Souls’ College, Oxford, the Boy 
Bishop at, 337 

Allallu bird beloved by Ishtar, 371 

Allhallow Even, 332 

Almora, in Kumaon, 197 

Altars, bloodless, 307 

Ambarvalia, the, 359 

Amboyna, belief in spirits in, 85; disease- 
transference in, 187 

Ameretat, a Persian archangel, 373 7.! 

America, Indian tribes of North-Western, 
their masked dances, 375 599. 

Amoor, Gilyaks of the, rox 

Amshaspands, Persian archangels, 373 
A 

Amulcts against demons, 95 
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Anacan, a month of the Gallic calendar, 
343 

Anadates, at Zela, 373 2.} 

Anaitis, a Persian goddess, 355, 368, 
369, 370, 389, 402 n.l, 421 n.! 

Anccstral spirits, propitiation of, 86 

Ancona, sarcophagus of St. Dasius at, 310 

Andalusia, 173 

Anderson, J. D., 176 n.’ 

Anderson, Miss, of Barskimming, 169 7.2? 

Andree-Eysn, Mrs., quoted, 245 sg. 

Animals, transference of evil to, 31 599. ; 
as scapegoats, 31 59g., 190 sgg., 208 
sqq., 216 sg.; guardian spirits of, 98 ; 
prayed to, 236; dances taught by, 
237; imitated in dances, 376, 377, 
381, 382 

Aninga, aquatic plant in Brazil, 264 

Annam, 33; demon of cholera sent away 
on a raft from, 190; explanation of 
human mortality in, 303 

Anthesteria, Athenian festival of the 
dead, 152 sq. 

Anthesterion, an Athenian month, 352 

Antibes, Holy Innocents’ Day at, 336 sg. 

Antinmas, 167 

Antiquity, human scapegoats in classical, 
229 $qq. 

Antoninus, Marcus, plague in his reign, 
64 

Ants, jealousy transferred to, 33; sting- 
ing people with, 263 

Anu, Babylonian god, visit of Ishtar to, 
399 2.) 

Apachitas, heaps of stones, 9 

Aphrodite and Adonis, 386 

Aphrodite, the Oriental, 369 7.1 

Apis, sacred Egyptian bull, 217 

Apollo, temple of, at the Lover's Leap, 


254 


and Artemis, cake with twelve 
knobs offered to, 351 7.3 

April, Siamese festival of the dead in, 
150 

Arab cure for melancholy, 4 

Arabia, 33 

Arabs, their custom as to widows, 35; 
their custom in regard to murder, 63 ; 
beat camels to deliver them from jinn, 
260; of Morocco, their custom at the 
Great Feast, 265 

Aracan, 12 2.1, 117; 
crops in, 236 

Araucanians, the, of South America, 12 

Arawaks of British Guiana, their explana- 
tion of human mortality, 302 sg. 

Arcadian custom of beating Pan's image, 
256 

Bie to shut out plague, 5; creeping 
through, as a cure, 55 

Arches made over paths at expulsion of 
demons, 113, 120 sg. 


dances for the 
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Arctic regions, cercmonies at the re- 
appearance of the sun in the, 124 sg., 
125 7.1 

Ardennes, the King of the Bean in the, 
314; the Evc of Epiphany in the, 
317 

Argentina, 9 

Argus, the murder of, 24 

Aricia, 305; the priest of, 273; King of 
the Wood at, 409 

Arician grove, the, 274, 305 

priesthood, 305 

Aries, the constellation, the sun in, 
361 2.1, 403 

oe the worship of Anaitis in, 369 
n. 

Armenians, their belief in demons, 107 sg. 

Arrows, invisible, of demons, ror, 126 

Artaxerxes II., his promotion of the 
worship of Anaitis, 370 

Artemisia laciniata, garlands of, 284 

Aru Archipelago, 121 7.8 

Arval Brothers, the college of the, at 
Rome, 230, 232, 238 . 

Aryan custom of counting by nights 
instead of days, 326 .? 

languages, names for moon and 

month in, 325 

peoples, their correction of the 
lunar year, 342 

Aryans of the Vedic age, 324; their 
calendar, 325, 342 

Ascalon, Derceto at, 370 2.} 

Ascension Day, cures on Eve of, 54; 
annual expulsion of the devil on, 
214 sg.; ceremony at Rouen on, 215 
sg. ; bells rung to make flax grow on, 
247 Sq. 

Ash-tree in popular cure, 57 

Ashantee, annual period of license in, 
226 n.1 

Ashtaroth, 366 

Ashurbanapal and Sardanapalus, 387 59. 

Asia, Saturnalia in Western, 354 $94. 

Asia Minor, use of human scapegoats by 
the Greeks of, 255 

Asongtata, an annual ceremony, 208 

Aspen in popular cure, 57 

Ass in cure for scorpion's bite, 49 59. ; 
introduced into church at Festival of 
Fools, 335 sg.; triumphal ride of a 
buffoon on an, 402 sg. 

Assam, the Kacharis of, 93; the Lushais 
of, 94; the Khasis of, 173; the Nagas 
of, 177; the Garos of, 208 sg. ‘ 

Assembly of the gods at the New Year in 
Babylon, 356 

Assimilation of human victims to trees, 
257, 259 7.5 

Assyria, Ashurbanapal, king of, 387 59 

Assyrian monarchs, conquerors of Baby- 
lonia, 356 


INDEX 


Assyrians, the ancient, their belicf in 
demons, 102 

Astarte or Ishtar, a great Babylonian 
goddess, 365. See a/so Ishtar 

and Semiramis, 369 $979. 

Aston, W. G., quoted, 213 7.} 

Aswang, an evil spirit, exorcism of, 260 

Athenians, their use of human seapegoats, 
253 sg.; their mode of reckoning a 
day, 326 2.2; their religious dramas, 
384 

Athens, Cronus and the Cronia at, 351 $g. 

Atkhans, the, of Aleutian Islands, 3 

Atlas, Berbers of the Great, 178 

Atlatatonan, Mexiean goddess of lepers, 
292; woman annually sacrificed in the 
character of, 292 

Atonement, the Jewish Day of, 210 

Attis and Cybele, 386 

Aubrey, John, on sin-eating, 43 $4. 

Aucas, the, of South America, 12 

Australia, Central, 2 

- demons in, 74; annual expulsion 
of ghosts in, 123 sg. 

Austria, cure of warts in, 48 

Autumn, ceremony of the Esquimaux in 
late, 125 

Autun, the Festival of Fools at, 335 

Avestad in Sweden, 20 

Axim, on the Gold Coast, 131 

Aymara Indians, their remedy for plague, 
193 

Azazel, 210 2.4 

Aztecs, their custom of sacrificing human 
representatives of gods, 275; their 
five supplementary days, 339 

Azur, the month of March, 403 


Baal, human sacrifices to, 353, 354 

Babalawo, priest, 212 

Babar Archipelago, 8 ; sickness expelled 
in a boat from the, 187 

Baboons sent by evil spirits, 110 sg. 

Baby, effigy of, used to fertilize women, 
245, 249 

Babylon, festival of the Sacaea at, 354 
sqq. 

Babylonia, belief in demons in ancient, 
102 sg.; conquered by Assyria, 356 ; 
the feast of Purim in, 393 

Babylonian calendar, 398 7. 

Bacchanalia, Purim a Jewish, 363 

Badagas, the, of the Neilgherry Hills, 
36 

Badi, performer at a ceremony, 197 

Baffin Land, the Esquimaux of, 125 

Baganda, the, of Central Africa, 4, 7, 17 
39., 27, 32; human scapegoats among 
the, 42 

Bahima, the, of the Uganda Protect- 
orate, 6, 32 

Baiga, aboriginal priest, 27 
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Bali, belief in demons in, 86 ; pcriodical 
expulsion of demons in, 140 

Ball, games of, played as a magical cere- 
mony, 179 sg.; in Normandy, 183 sg. 

Balolo, a sea-slug, 141 

Bamboo-rat sacrificed for riddance of 
evils, 208 sg. 

Bananas, mode of fertilizing, 264; the 
cause of human mortality, 303 

Bangkok, 150 

Banishment of evil spirits, 86 

Banks’ Islands, 9 

Banks’ Islanders, their story of the origin 
of death, 304 

Banmanas of Senegambia, their custom 
at the death of an infant, 261 sg. 

Banquets in honour of the spirits of 
disease, 119 

Bantu tribes, 77 

Banyoro, the, 42, 194 

Barabbas and Christ, 417 sgg. 

Baraka, blessed influence, 265 

Barat, a ceremony performed in Kumaon, 
196 

Barito, river in Borneo, 87 

Baron, S., quoted, 148 

Barwan, river, 123 

Bassa tribe, of the Cameroons, 120 

Bassus, Roman officer, 309 

Basutos, the, 30 7.2 

Batchelor, Rev. J., 261 

Baton of Sinope, 350 

Battas or Bataks of Sumatra, 34; their 
belief in demons, 87 sg. ; their use of 
human scapegoats, 213 

Battle, annual, among boys in Tumleo, 
143 

Bavaria, mode of reckoning the Twelve 
Days in, 327 

, Rhenish, 56 

Bavarian cure for fever, 49 

Bawenda, the, 30 7.2 

Bean, the King of the, 313 sgg.; the 
Queen of the, 313, 3157 

elan, the, 27 

Beans thrown about the house at the 
expulsion of demons, 143 sg. ; thrown 
about the house at the expulsion of 
ghosts, 155 

“ Beardless One, the Ride of the,” 402 
sq. 

Beating as a mode of purification, 262 

human scapegoats, 196, 252, 255, 

ES Shy 272 Sik 

people as a mode of conveying 

good qualities, 262 sgg. ; with skins 

of sacrificial victims, 265; with green 

boughs, 270 sgq. 

persons, animals, or things to 
deliver them from demons and ghosts, 
259 397- ; 

Beating the air to drive away demons or 
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ghosts, 109, IIX, 145, 122, 131, 152, 
156, 234 

Beauce and Perche, in France, 57, 62 

Beauvais, the Festival of Fools at, 335 sq. 

Bechuana king, cure of, 31 Sq. 

Bedriacum, thc battle of, 416 

Befana at Rome and elsewhere, 167 

Behar, 37 7.4 

Bekes, in Hungary, mode of fertilizing 
women in, 264 

Bel, a Babylonian deity, 389 

Belethus, J., 270 z. 

Belgium, the King of the Bean in, 313 

Bella Coola Indians of N.W. America, 
their masked dances, 376 2.? 

Bells on animal used as scapegoat, 37; 
rung to expel demons, 117; rung as a 
protection against witches, 157, 158, 
159, 161, 165, 166; used in the ex- 
pulsion of evils, 196, 200; used at 
the expulsion of demons, 214, 246 $q., 
251; worn by dancers, 242, 243, 246 
Sqq., 250 Sg.; rung to make grass 
and flax grow, 247 sg. ; golden, worn 
by human representatives of gods in 
Mexico, 278, 280, 284 

Benin, time of the '‘grand devils” in, 
13I Sq. 

Bergell in the Grisons, 247 

Berkhampstead, cure for ague in, 57 sg. 

Berosus, Babylonian historian, 355, 358, 


359 

Besisi of the Malay Peninsula, their 
carnival at rice-harvest, 226 7.} 

Bethlehem, the star of, 330 

Bevan, Professor A. A., 367 7.? 

Beverley minster, the Boy Bishop at, 337 

Bhars of India, 190 

Bhootan, cairns in, 26 

Bhotiyas of Juhar, their use of a scape- 
goat, 209 

Biajas of Borneo, their expulsion of evils, 
200 

Biggar, '‘ Burning out the Old Year” at, 
165 

Bikol, in Luzon, 260 

Bilaspur, 44 

Bilda in Algeria, 60 

Birch, sprigs of, a protection against 
witches, 162; used to beat people with 
at Easter and Christmas, 269, 270 

-trees in popular cure for gout, 56 sg. 

Bird-chief of the Sea Dyaks, 383, 384 

Birds as scapegoats, 35 39., 5I 59g. 

Bishop, the Boy, on Holy Innocents’ 
Day, 336 599. 

of Innocents, 333 

Bishop, Mrs., quoted, 99 sg. 

Bismarck Archipelago, the Melanesians 
of thc, their belief in dcmons, 83 

Bithynia and Pontus, rapid spread of 
Christianity in, 420 sg. 
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Biyars of N.W. India, 230 7.7 
Black animals as scapegoats, 190, 192, 
193 


god and white god among the 
Slavs, 92 

Black and white in relation to human 
scapegoats, 220, 253, 257, 272 

Mountains in S. France, 166 

Blankenheim in the Eifel, the King of 
the Bean at, 313 

Blood, fatigue Ict out with, 12; of chil- 
dren used to knead a paste, 129; of 
pigs used in purificatory ritcs, 262; 
drawn from ears as penance, 292 

Bloodless altars, 307 

Blows to drive away ghosts, 260 sgg. 

Boars, evil spirits transferred to, 31 

Boas, Franz, quoted, 375 sg. 

Bocage of Normandy, games of ball in 
the, 183 sg.; mode of forecasting the 
weather in, 323; Eve of Twelfth 
Night in the, 316 sg. 

Bock, C., quoted, 97 

Bogle, George, envoy to Tibet, 203 

Bohemia, ‘' Easter Smacks” in, 268, 
269; the Three Kings of Twelfth 
Day in, 330 

, the Germans of Western, their cus- 
tom at Christmas, 270; Twelfth Day 
among, 331 

Bohemian cures for fever, 49, 51, 55 sg., 
58, 59, 63; remedy for jaundice, 52 

Böhmerwald Mountains, 159 

Bolang Mongondo in Celebes, 85 sQ., 
121 2.3 

Bolbe in Macedonia, lake of, 142 7.1 

Bolivia, 9; Indians of, 26, 193 

Boloki, the, of the Upper Congo, their 
fear of demons, 76 sg. 

Bonfires, leaping over, 156; on the Eve 
of Twelfth Day, 316 sgg. 

Book of the Dead, the Egyptian, 103 

Borneo, the Dyaks of, 14, 383; belief in 
demons in, 87; the Kayans of, 1547., 
236, 382 sg.; sickness expelled in a 
ship from, 187; the Biajas and Dusuns 
of, 200 

Bourlet, A., quoted, 97 577. - 

Boy Bishop on Holy Innocents’ Day, 
336 599. 

Brahmanism, vestiges of, under Moham- 
medanism, 90 7.1 

Brahmans, sacrificial custom of the, 25; 
as human scapegoats, 42 S9., 44 39. i 
their theory of sacrifice, 410 sg. 

Branches, fatigue transferred to, 8; sick- 
ness transferred to, 186 

Brandenburg, Mark of, cure for headache 
and giddiness in, 52, 53; cure for 
toothache in, 60 J 

Bras Basah, a village on the Perak river, 
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INDEX 


Brass instrument sounded to frighten 
away demons, 147 

Brazil, Indians of North-Western, 236; 
custom of, 264; thcir masked dances, 

81 

E T usc of a scapegoat in, 209 

“ Brethren of the Ploughed Fields,” 232 

Bride, the last, privilege of, 183 

Brittany, custom of sticking pins into a 
saint's image in, 70; riddles in, 121 
sg., n.; forecasting the weather in, 
323 Sy. 

Brooms used to sweep misfortune out of 
house, 5 

Broomsticks, witches ride on, 162 

Brown, Dr. George, quoted, 142 7. 

Bruguière, Mgr., quoted, 97, 150 Sg. 

Brunnen, Twelfth Night at, 165 

Buchanan, Francis, quoted, 175 5g. 

Buckthorn chewed to keep off ghosts, 
153; as a charm against witchcraft, 
153 2.1, 163; used to beat cattle, 266 

Buddha, transmigrations of, 41; in re- 
lation to spirits, 97; offerings to, 150 

Buddhism in Burma, 95 sg.; the pope 
of, 223 

Buddhist Lent, the, 349 sq. 

monk, ceremony at the funeral of a, 

175 

priests expel demons, 116 

Buddhists of Ceylon, go z.1; nominal, 


97 

Budge, E. A. Wallis, quoted, 103 sg. 

Buffalo calf, sins of dead transferred to a, 
36 sg. 

dance to ensure a supplyof buffaloes, 
171 

Buffaloes as scapegoats, 190, IQI 

Buffooneries at the Festival of Fools, 
335 5¢- 

Bukaua, the, of German New Guinea, 
their belief in demons, 83 sg. 

Bulgarian cure for fever, 55 

Bulgarians, their way of keeping off 
ghosts, 153 7.1 

Bulls as scapegoats in ancient Egypt, 
216 sg. 

Bunyoro, in Central Africa, 195 

Burial of infants, 45 

Burkitt, Professor F. C., 420 2. 

Burlesques of ecclesiastical ritual, 336 sg. 

Burma, belief in demons in, 95 5g.; ex- 
pulsion of demons in, 116 sg.; the 
tug-of-war in, 175 59. 

Burmese Lent, 349 sg. 

“ Burning the Old Year,” 230 7.7; at 
Biggar, 165 

of Sandan and Hercules, 388 sgg. 

witches alive, 19, 319; on May 

Day in the Tyrol, 158 sy.; on Wal- 

purgis Night in Bohemia; 161, in 

Silesia and Saxony, 163 
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Buru, demons of sickncss expelled in a 
proa from, 186 

Burying the evil spirit, 110 

Bushes, ailments transferred to, 54, 56 

Bushmen, the, 16, 30 

Butterflies, annual expulsion of, 159 7.1 

Butterfly dance, 381 


Caffres of South Africa, 11, 30, 31 
Cairns to which every passer-by adds a 
stone, 9 sgg. ; near shrines of saints, 


21; offerings at, 26 sgg. See also 
Heaps 

Cairo, cure for toothache and headache 
at, 63 


Cake on Twelfth Night used to deter- 
mine the King, 313 sgg. ; put on horn 
of ox, 318 sg.; offered to Cronus, 
351 

Cakes, special, at New Year, 149 sg. ; 
with twelve knobs offered to gods, 

12.8 

Calabar, Old, biennial 
demons at, 203 $g. 

River, 28 

Calabria, annual expulsion of witches in, 


expulsion of 


157 

Calendar of the Mayas of Yucatan, I71 ; 
of the primitive Aryans, 325; of the 
Celts of Gaul, 342 sgg. ; the Coligny, 
342 sgg.; the Alexandrian, 395 7.1; 
the Babylonian, 398 z.? 

Calicut, ceremonies at sowing in, 235 

California, the Pomos of, 170 sg. 

Cambodia, annual expulsion of demons 
in, 149; palace of the Kings of Cam- 
bodia purged of devils, 172 

Cambridge, Lord of Misrule at, 330 

Camel, plague transferred to, 33 

Camels infested by jinn, 260 

Cameroons, the, of West Africa, 120 

Candlemas, dances at, 238 

Day, 332, 333 

Candles, twelve, on Twelfth Night, 321 
sg. ; burnt at the Feast of Purim, 394 

Cannibal banquets, 279 7.1, 283, 298 

Canton, the province of, 144 

Caprification, the artificial fertilization of 
fig-trees, 257 

Caprificus, the wild fig-trce, 258 

Car Nicobar, annual expulsion of devils 
in, 201 sg. 

Carabas and Barabbas, 418 sg. 

Carmona in Andalusia, 173 

Carnival, bell-ringing processions at the, 
247; Senseless Thursday in, 248; in 
relation to the Saturnalia, 312, 345 
599 


and Purim, 394 

‘‘Carrying out Death, 
252 

Casablanca in Morocco, 21 


2270 57-; 230; 
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Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, the 
Three Kings of Twelfth Day, 329 
sqq. 

Castilian peasants, thcir dances in May, 
280 

Casting the skin supposed to be a mode 
of renewing youth, 302 sgg. 

Cattle exposcd to attacks of witches, 
162 ; beaten to do them good, 266 sg. 

Caucasus, the Albanians of the, 218 

Caunians of Asia Minor, their expulsion 
of foreign gods, 116 

Cecrops, first king of Attica, 351 

Cedar-bark ornanients worn in dances, 
376 

Celebes, Bolang Mongondo in, 85, 121; 
Minahassa in, 111 sg. 

, Central, 34, 122 ”., 265 

Celts, their mode of forecasting the 
weather of the ycar, 323 sg. ; of Gaul, 
their calendar, 342 sgg. 

Ceram, sicknesses expelled in a ship from, 
185 

Ceylon, fear of demons in, 94 sg. 

Chaeronea, the ‘‘expulsion of hunger" 
at, 252 

Chain used to expel demons, 260 

Chains clanked as a protection against 
witches, 163 ; clanked in masquerade, 
244 

Chaldcans, magic of, 64 

Chalking up crosses as a_ protection 
against witches, 162 sg. 

Chamar caste, 196 

Chamba in India, 45 

Chambers, E. K., quoted, 336 7.1 

Chameleon, ceremony at killing a, 28 

Chariots, epidemics sent away in toy, 
193 5g. 

Cheremiss of Russia, their expulsion of 
Satan, 156 

Cherokee Indians, annual expulsion of 
evils among the, 128 

Cheshire, cure for thrush in, 50 ; cure for 
warts in, 57 

Chickens as scapegoats, 190 

Chicomccohuatl, Mexican goddess of 
maize, 286 7.1, 291, 292; girl annually 
sacrificed in the character of, 292 sgg. 

Childermas (Holy Innocents’ Day), 336 

Children personating spirits, 139 

China, the Miotse of, 4; belief in 
demons in, 98; men possessed by 
spirits in, 117; the Mossos of, 139; 
the Shans of Southern, 141; annual 
expulsion of demons in, 145 syq. 

, aboriginal tribes of, thcir usc of a 
human scapegoat, 196; their annual 
destruction of evils, 202 

Chincsc festival of new firc, 359 

Chins of Burma, their way of keeping off 
cholera, 123 
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Chirouba, festival in Manapur, 40 

Chirus of Assam, 177 2.3 

Chitral, devil-driving in, 137 

Chittagong, 63 7,4 

—— Hill Tracts, the Chukmas of the, 
174 

Chocrilus, historian, 388 7.2 

Cholera sent away in animal scapegoats, 
190, IQI sg. 

, demon of, 172; expelled, 116, 

117 ; sent away on a raft, 190 

, goddess of, 194 

Cholula, a city of Mexico, 281 

Chota Nagpur in India, r9; annual ex- 
pulsion of disease in, 139 

Christ, the crucifixion of, 412 sgg. 

Christian festivals, the great, timed by 
the Church to coincide with old pagan 
festivals, 328 

Christianity, Latin, its tolerance of rustic 
paganism, 346 

Christmas, custom of young mcn and 
women beating cach other at, 270; an 
old midwinter festival of the sun-god, 
328 

Day, Mexican festival on, 287 ; Old 

(Twelfth Night), 321 

Eve, witches active on, 160 

Chukmas, the tug-of-war among the, 174 

Church bells a protection against witch- 
craft, 157, 158 

Churn-dashers ridden by witches, 160 

Chwolsohn, D., on the worship of 
Haman, 366 z.? 

Ciallos, intercalary month of Gallic 
calendar, 343 

Cilicia, Tarsus in, 388, 389, 391 

Cingalese, the tug-of-war among the, 181; 
devil-dancers, 38 

Cinteotl or Centeotl, Mexican goddess of 
maize, 286 2.1, 290 

Circumcision Day, 334 

Clangour of metal used to dispel demons, 
233 

Clanking chains as a protection against 
witches, 163 

Clark, J. V. H., 209 

Clarke, E. D., quoted, 20 sg. 

Clashing of metal instruments a protec- 
tion against witchcraft, 158, used to 
dispel demons, 233 

Clavigero, historian of Mexico, 286 2.1 

Clippings of nails in popular cures, 57, 

8 

Chewns in processions, 244 $4. 

Cochinchina, mode of disposing of ghosts 
in, 62 

Cock, discasc transferred to a white, 187; 
white, as scapegoat, 210 7.4 

Cocks as scapcgoats, I9I sg. 

Coligny calendar of Gaul, 342 $394. 

Columella on caprification, 258 
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Comana, sacred harlots at, 370 2.}; 
worship of Ma at, 421 2.1 

Comitium, dances of the Salii in the, 
232 

Communion by means of stones, 21 5g. 

Concubines of a king taken by his suc- 
cessor, 368 

Condé in Normandy, 183 

Confession of sins, 31, 36, 127 

Conflicts, annual, at the New Year, old 
intention of, 184 

Congrégation de Notre Dame at Paris, 
337 

Consumption, cure for, 5I 

Cook, A. B., 246 2.2 

Cook, Captain James, 80 

- Cootchie, a demon, rio 

Cora Indians of Mexico, their dance at 
sowing, 238; their dramatic dances, 
381 

Coran, the, 62 

Corea, 11, 27; traps for demons in, 61 
sg. ; belief in demons in, 99 sg. ; spirit 
of disease expelled in, 119; annual 
expulsion of deinons in, 147; the tug- 
of-war in, 177 $4. 

Coreans, their annual ceremonies for the 
riddance of evils, 202 sg. 

Corn festivals of the Cora Indians, 381 

-ears, wreath of, as badge of priestly 

office, 232 

-sieve beaten at ceremony, 145 

Cornel-tree in popular remedy, 55 

Cornouaille in Brittany, 323 

‘* Corpse-praying priest,” 45 

Corpses devoured by members of Secret 
Societies, 377 

Cos, custom of Greek peasants in, 266 

Cosmogonies, primitive, perhaps influ- 
enced by human sacrifices, 409 sgg. 

Cosquin, E., on the book of Esther, 
367 7.3 

Coughs transferred to animals, 51, 52 

Couppé, Mgr., quoted, 82 

Crabs change their skin, 303 

Crackers ignited to expel demons, 117, 
146 5g. 

Creation of the world, legends of, influ- 
enced by human Sacrifices, 409 sgg. 
Creator beheaded, 410; sacrifices him- 

self daily to create the world afresh, 
4II 
Creeping through an arch as a cure, 55 
Cretan festival of Hermes, 350 
Crimes, sticks or stones piled on the 
scene of, 13 $99. 
Criminals sacrificcd, 354, 396 sg., 408 
Croatia, Good Friday custom in, 268 
Croesus on thc pyre, 391 
Cronia, a Greek festival resembling the 
Saturnalia, 351; at Olympia, 352 sy. 
Cronion, a Greek month, 351 7.2 
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Cronus and the Cronia, 351 sg. ; and 
the Golden Agc, 353; and human 
sacrifice, 353 5g., 397 

Cross-roads, 6, 7, 10, 24; offerings at, 
140; ccrcmonics at, 144, 159, 161, 
196; witches at, 162 

Crosscs painted with tar as charms 
against ghosts aud vampyres, 153 7.) ; 
chalked on doors as protection against 
witchcraft, 160, 162 sg. ; white, made 
by the King of the Bean, 314 

Crow as scapegoat, 193 

Crucifixion of Christ, 412 $99. 

Cumont, Franz, 309, 393 2.4 

Cuzco, its scenery, 128 sg. 

Cybele and Attis, 386 

Cyrus and Croesus, 391 


Dahomey, Porto Novo in, 205 

Dalton, E. T., quoted, 92 sv. 

Dance at cairns, 29; the buffalo dance 
to ensure a supply of buffaloes, 171 ; 
to cause the grass to grow, 238 

Dancers personate spirits, 375 

Dances of the witches, 162; of the Salii, 
232; to promote the growth of the 
crops, 232 syg., 347; at sowing, 234 
sqq. ; taught by animals, 237; for 
rain, 236 sg., 238; solemn Mexican, 
280, 284, 286, 287, 288, 289; of 
Castilian peasants in May, 280; of 
salt-makers in Mexico, 284; to make 
hemp grow tall, 315; as dramatic 
performances of myths, 375 $4. ; 
bestowed on men by spirits, 375; in 
imitation of animals, 376, 377, 381, 382 

Dances, masked, to promote fertility, 
236; of savages, 374 sgqg. ; to ensure 
good crops, 382 

Dancing to obtain the favour of the 


gods, 236 
Dandaki, King, 41 
‘‘Dark”’ moon and 


“light” moon, 

140, 141 7,) z 

Darwin, Sir Francis, 153 %.1 

Dasius, martyrdom of St., 308 sgg. 

Dassera festival in Nepaul, 226 7.1 

Date palm, artificial fertilization of the, 
272 sq. 

Davies, T. Witton, 360 7.2 

Dead, disembodied souls of the, dreaded, 
77; worship of the, 97; ghosts of 
the, periodically expelled, 123 sg. ; 
souls of the, received by their rela- 
tions once a year, 150 sgg. 

, Spirits of the, in the Philippine 
Islands, 82; in Timor, 85 

Death, the funeral of, 205; the cerc- 
mony of carrying out, 227 5J., 230, 
252; savage tales of the origin of, 
302 sgq. 

Debang monastery at Lhasa, 218 
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December, annual expulsion of demons 
in, 145; custom of the hcathen of 
Harran in, 263 sg.; the Saturnalia 
held in, 306, 307, 345 

Declejls.,, 22 912" 

De Goeje, M. J., 24 2. 

Dcified men, sacrifices of, 409 

Delaware Indians, their remedies for 
sins, 263 

Demonophobia in India, 9x 

Demon-worship, 94, 96. See also Pro- 
pitiation 

Demons bunged up, 61 sg.; omni- 
presence of, 72 sgg. ; propitiation of, 
93, 94, 96, 100; religious purifica- 
tion intended to ward off, 104; cause 
sickness, failure of crops, etc., 109 
sqq. ; of cholera, 116, 117, 123; men 
disguised as, 170 sg., 172, 173; de- 
‘coyed by a pig, 200, 201; conjured 
into images, 171, 172, 173, 203, 204, 
205; put to flight by clangour of 
metal, 233; banned by masks, 246 ; 
exorcised by bells, 246 sg., 251. 
See also Devil and Devils 

De Mortival, Roger, 338 

Derceto, the fish goddess of Ascalon, 
370 2.) 

De Ricci, S., 343 2. 

Deslawen, village of Bohemia, 161 

Devil driven away by paper kites, 4 

Devil-driving in Chitral, 137 

Devil’s Neck, the, 16, 30 

Devils personated by men, 235. See 
Demons 

Devonshire, cure for cough in, 51 

Dharmi or Dharmesh, the Supreme God 
of the Oraons, 92 sg. 

Dice used in divination, 220; played at 
festivals, 350 

Dieri tribe of Central Australia, 
expulsion of a demon, 110 

Dinkas, their use of cows as scapegoats, 
193 

Dio Chrysostom on the Sacaea, 368 ; 
his account of the treatment of the 
mock king of the Sacaea, 414 

Dionysiac festival of the opening of the 
wine jars, 351 $g. 

Dionysus and the drama, 384 

Disease transferred to other people, 6 sq.; 
transferred to tree, 7; caused by ghosts, 
85; annual expulsion of, 139; sent 
away in little ships, 185 sgg. 

Dittmar, C. von, quoted, 100 sg. 

Divination on Twelfth Night, 316 

Divine animals as scapegoats, 216 sg., 
226 sq. 

men as scapegoats, 217 sqy., 226 sq. 

Dog, sickness transferred to, 33; as 
scapegoat, 51, 208 sqg.; sacrifice of 
white, 127 


their 
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Dog-demon of epilepsy, 69 x. 

Doreh in Dutch New Guinea, the tug-of- 
war at, 178 

Doubs, Montagne de, 316 

Douglas, Alexander, victim of witch- 
craft, 39 

Doutté, E., 22 2.? 

Doves of Astarte, the sacred, 370 7.1 

Dracaena terminalis, its leaves used to 
beat the sick, 265 

Dramas, sacred, as magical rites, 373 
sqq. 

Dravidian tribes of N. India, their cure 
for epilepsy, 259 sq. 

Dreams, festival of, among the Iroquois, 
127 

Dreikönigstag, Twelfth Day, 329 

‘* Driving out the Witches,” 162 

Drowo, gods, 74 

Drums beaten to expel demons, 111, 113, 
116, 120, 126, 146, 204 

Dubrowitschi, a Russian village, 173 

Duck as scapegoat, 50 

Dudilaa, a spirit who lives in the sun, 
186 


Dumannos, a month of the Gallic 
calendar, 343 
Duran, Diego, Spanish historian of 


Mexico, 295 72.1, 297, 300 2.} 

Durostorum in Moesia, celebration of the 
Saturnalia at, 309 

Dussaud, René, 22 7.2 

Dusuns of Borneo, their annual expulsion 
of evils, 200 sq. 

Dyak priestesses, 5 ; transference of evil, 
5; mode of neutralizing bad omens, 


39 

Dyaks, their ''lying heaps,” 14; their 
Head Feast, 383 

Dying god as scapegoat, 227 


Eabani, Babylonian hero, 398 sg. 

Ears, blood drawn from, as penance, 
292 

Earth, the Mistress of the, 85 

-god, 28; the Egyptian, 341 

Earthman, the, 61 

East, the Wise Men of the, 330 sg. 

Indian Islands, 2 

Indies, the tug-of-war in the, 177 

Easter an old vernal festival of the 
vegetation-god, 328 


eggs, 269 
Eve in Albania, expulsion of Kore 
On, 157 
Monday, ‘' Easter Smacks ” on, 268 
BL Smacks” in Germany and Austria, 
268 sq. 


Sunday, ceremony on the Eve of, 


207 Sq. 
Tuesday, ‘‘ Easter Smacks” on, 


268 
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Eiistertide, expulsion of evils at, in 
Calabria, 157 

Eck, R. van, quoted, 86 

Edward VI., his Lord of Misrule, 332, 

34 

fiigies, disease transferred to, 7; demons 
conjured into, 204, 205; substituted 
for human victims, 408 

Effigy of baby used to fertilize women, 
245, 249 

Eggs, red Easter, 269 

Egypt, mode of laying ghosts in, 63; 
modern, belief in the jinn in, 104; 
Isis and Osiris in, 386 

Egyptians, the ancicnt, their belief in 
Spirits, 103 sg. ; their use of bulls as 
scapegoats, 216 sg. ; the five supple- 
mentary days of their year, 340 sy. 

Eifel, the King of the Bean in the, 313 

Eight days, feast and license of, before 
expulsion of demons, 131 

Ekoi, the, of West Africa, 28 

Elamite deities in opposition to Baby- 
lonian deities, 366; inscriptions, 367 

Elamites, the hereditary foes of the 
Babylonians, 366 

Elaphebolion, an Athenian month, 351 

Elaphius, an Elean month, 352 

Elder brother, the sin of marrying before 
an, 

Elgon, Mount, 246 

Elis, law of, 352 2.2 

Ellis, W., quoted, 80 

Embodied evils, expulsion of, 170 sgg. 

Emetics as remedies for sins, 263 

Endle, S., quoted, 93 

England, cure of warts in, 48; the King 
of the Bean in, 313; the Boy Bishop 
in, 337 59. 

Enigmas, ceremonial use of, 121r 7.3% 
See Riddles 

Entlebuch in Switzerland, expulsion of 
Posterli at, 214 

Epidaurus, Aesculapius at, 47 

Epidemics attributed to demons, 111 
sqq. ; kept off by means of a plough, 
172 5sg.; sent away in toy chariots, 
193 Sq. 

Epilepsy, cure for, 2, 331; Highland 
treatment of, 68 7.2; Roman cure for, 
68 ; Hindoo cure for, 69 z. ; cured by 
beating, 260. See a/so Falling Sickness 

Epiphany, annual expulsion of the powers 
of evil at, 165 sgg.; the King of the 
Bean on, 313 sgg. See also Twelfth 
Night 

Eponyms, annual, as scapegoats, 39 s9q- 

Equinox, the vernal, festival of Cronus at, 
352; Persian marriages at the, 406 2.3 

Equos, a Gallic month, 343 7. 

Erech, Babylonian city, Ishtar at, 398, 
399 

Bi: VI 
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Erz-gebirge, the Saxon, 271 

Esagila, temple at Babylon, 356 

Esquimaux of Labrador, their fear of 
demons, 79 sg.; of Point Barrow, 
their expulsion of Lufa, 124 sg. ; of 
Baffin Land, their expulsion of Sedna, 
125 sy.; the Central, the tug-of-war 
among the, 174; of Bering Strait, 
their masquerades, 379 sg. 

Esther, fast of, 397 sg. ; the story of, 
acted as a comedy at Purim, 364 

, the book of, its date and purposc, 

360; its Persian colouring, 362, 401 ; 

duplication of the personages in, 400 

sq. ; the personages unmasked, 405 

59g. 

and Mordecai equivalent to Ishtar 

and Marduk, 405; the duplicates of 

Vashti and Haman, 406 

and Vashti, temporary queens, 401 

Esthonian mode of transferring bad luck 
to trees, 54; expulsion of the devil, 


173 

Eton College, Boy Bishop at, 338 

Euhemerism, 385 

Euripides, 19 3 

Europe, transference of evil in, 47 $g. ; 
annual expulsion of demons and witches 
in, 155 sgg.; annual expulsion of evils 
in, 207 sgg. ; masquerades in modern, 
251 Sg. 

European folk-custem of ‘‘ carrying out 
Death,” 227 sq. 

Eve and Adam, 259 2.3 

Evening Star, the goddess of the, 369 
7} 

Evessen, in Brunswick, 60 

Evil, the transference of, 1 sgg. ; trans- 
ferred to other people, 5 sgg. ; transferred 
to sticks and stones, 8 sgg. ; transferred 
to animals, 31 sgg.; transferred to 
men, 38 sgg.; transference of, in 
Europe, 47 5qq. - 

spirits, banishment of, 86. See 
Demons 

Evil-Merodach, Babylonian king, 367 7.? 

Evils transferred to trees, 54 sgg. ; nailed 
into trees, walls, etc., 59 sgg. ; occa- 
sional expulsion of, 109 sgg., 185 549. ; 
periodic expulsion of, 123 sgg., 198 
sqq. ; expulsion of embodied, 170 $94. ; 
expulsion of, in a material vehicle, 185 
sqq. See also Expulsion 

Ewe, white-footed, as scapegoat, 192 sy. 


Ewe-speaking negroes of the Slave 
Coast, 74 

Excommunication of human scapegoat, 
254 


Exccution by stoning, 24 7.? 
Exeter, the Boy Bishop at, 337 
Exorcising spirits at sowing the sccd, 
235 
200P 
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Exorcism of devils in Morocco, 63; 
annual, of the evil spirit in Japan, 143 
sg. ; Nicobarese ceremony of, 262 

Exorcists, 2 sg., 33 

Expiation for sin, 39 

Expulsion of evils, 109 sgg. ; the direct 
or immediate and the indirect or 
mediate, 109, 224; occasional, 109 
$97., 185 sgg. ; periodic, 123 sgg., 198 
sgqg.; of embodied evils, 170 sgg. ; of 
evils in a material vehicle, 185 sgg. ; 
annual, of demons and witches in 
Europe, 155 szy.; of Trows in Shet- 
land, 168 sg. ; of hunger at Chaeronea, 
252; of winter, ceremony of the, 404 sq. 


Faditras among the Malagasy, 33 sg. 

Faiths of the world, the great, their little 
influence on common men, 89 

Falling sickness, cure for, 52, 330. See 
also Epilepsy 

Fans, the, of West Africa, 30 7.? 

‘« Fast of Esther” before Purim, 397 sg. 

Fatigue transferred to stones or sticks, 8 
sgq.; let out with blood, 12 

Fawckner, Captain James, quoted, 131 
sq. 

Fear as a source of religion, 93 

Feast, the Great, in Morocco, 180, 182, 
265 

of Lanterns in Japan, 151 sg. 

February and March, the season of the 
spring sowing in Italy, 346 

Ferghana in Turkestan, 184 

Ferrers, George, a Lord of Misrule, 332 

Fertility of the ground, magical ccremony 
to promote the, 177 

Fertilization, artificial, of fig-trees, 257 
5qq., 272 sg.; of the date palm, 272 

Fertilizing virtue attributed to certain 


sticks, 264 
‘“ Festival of dreams” among the Iro- 
quois, 127 
of the Flaying of Men, Mexican, 
296 sqq. 


of Fools in France, 334 sgg.; in 

Germany, Bohemia, and England, 

36 72.5 

of the Innocents, 336 sgg. 

Festivals, the great Christian, timed by 
the Church to coincide with old pagan 
festivals, 328 

Fête des Fous in France, 334 sgg. 

des Rois, Twelfth Day, 329 

Fever, remedy for, 38; Roman cure for, 
47; popular curcs for, 47, 49, 51, 53, 
55, 56, 58, 59, 63; driven away by 
firing guns, etc., 121 

Fielding, H., quoted, 349 sg. 

Fiends burnt in fire, 320 

Fig, the wild, human scapegoats beaten 
with branches of, 255 
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Fig-trec, sacred, 61 

-trees artificially fertilized, 257 sgg., 
272 sy.; personated by human victinis, 
257 

Fights, annual, at the New Year, old 
intention of, 184 

Figs, black and white, worn by human 
scapegoats, 253, 257, 272 

Fiji, 15 ; annual ceremony at appcarance 
of sea-slug in, 141 sg. 

Fir used to beat people with at Christmas, 
270, 271 

-trees in popular cure, 56 

Fire, Mexican god of, 300; human sacri- 
fices to, 300 sgg.; to burn witches, 
319 


new, at New Year, 209; Chinese 
festival of the, 359 

sacred, of King of Uganda, 195 ; 
kindled by friction, 391 7.4 

-spirit, annual expulsion of the, 


141 

Fires extinguished during ceremony, 172; 
ceremonial, on Eve of Twelfth Day, 
316 sgg.; to burn fiends, 320. See 
also Bonfires 

Five days’ duration of mock king's reign, 
407 2.) 

days’ reign of mock king at the 
Sacaea, 355, 357; Of Semiramis, 
369 . . 

Flax, giddiness transferred to, 53; bells 
rung to make flax grow, 247 sg. 

Flaying of Men, Mexican festival of the, 
296 sgg. 

Flemish cure for ague, 56 

Flight from the demons of disease, 122 
sq. 

Flint, holed, a protection against witches, 
162 

Flood, the great, 399 7.! 

Flowers, the goddess of, 278 

Fłying Spirits, the, at Lhasa, 197 sg. 

Food set out for ghosts, 154 

Fools in processions of maskers, 243 

, festival of, in France, 334 sgg. ; in 
Germany, Bohemia, and England, 
336 2.) ; 

Football, suggested origin of, 184 

Fords, offerings and prayers at, 27 sg. 

Formosa, 33 

Forty days, man treated as a god during, 
281; man personating god during, 
297 

nights of mourning for Persephone, 
348 

Foucart, G., quoted, 341 7.1 

Fountains Abbey, 338 

Fowler, W. Warde, 67 2.2, 229 7.3 

Fowls as scapegoats, 31, 33, 36, 52 59. 

France, cure of warts in, 48; cure for 
toothache in, 59; the King of the 
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Bean in, 313 sgy.; Festival of Fools 
in, 334 599. 

Franche-Comté, the King of the Bean 
in, 313 ; bonfires on the Eve of Twelfth 
Night in, 316; the Three Kings of 
Twelfth Day in, 330; Lent in, 348 .} 

Frankenwald Mountains, 160 

Frankfort, the feast of Purim at, 394 

Fratres Arvales, 232 

‘«French and English ” or the '' Tug-of- 
war” as a religious or magical rite, 
174 $979. 

French cure for fever, 55 

Fresh and grecn, beating people, 270 
sq. 

Frogs, malady transferred to, 50, 53 

Fruit-trees, fire applied to, on Eve of 
Twelfth Night, 317 

Fruitful tree, use of stick cut from a, 264 

Fumigation with juniper and rue as a 
precaution against witches, 158 

Funcral, relations whipped at a, 260 sg. 

of Death, 205 

ceremony in Uganda, 45 27; of 
a Buddhist monk, 175 ý 

Furrow drawn round village as protection 
against epidemic, 172 


Gallas, their mode of expelling fever, 
r21 ; annual period of license among 
the, 226 2.1; their story of the origin 
of death, 304 

Gallows-hill, witches at, 162 

Gambling allowed during three days of 
the year, 150 

Games of ball played to produce rain or 
dry weather, 179 sg. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, 130 2.1 

Garos of Assam, their annual use of a 
scapegoat, 208 sg. 

Gatto, in Benin, 131 

Gaul, the Celts of, their calendar, 342 
sqq. 

Gazelle Peninsula in New Britain, 82, 
303 

Ge-lug-pa, a Lamaist sect, 94 

Geraestius, a Greek month, 350 

Gcrard, E., quoted, 106 sg. 

Gcrmany, cure for toothache in, 59; the 
King of the Bean in, 313 

Ghansyam Deo, a deity of the Gonds, 
217 

Ghats, the Eastern, use of scapegoats in 
the, 191 

Ghosts of suicides feared, 17 sg.; im- 
pregnation of women by, 18; shut up 
in wood, 60 sg.; modes of laying, 
63; diseases causcd by, 85; of the 
dead periodically cxpclicd, 123 sg.; 
Roman festival of, in May, 154 sg. ; 
driven off by blows, 260 sgg. 

Giddincess, cure for, 53 
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Gilgamesh, the epic of, 371, 398 sg. ; 
his name formerly read as Izdubar, 
372 2.1; a Babylonian hero, beloved 
by the goddess Ishtar, 371 sg., 398 sq. 

Gilgamus, a Babylonian king, 372 z.! 

Gilgenburg in Masurcn, 269 

Gilyaks of the Amoor, their bclief in 
demons, I01 sg. 

Glamorganshire, cure for warts in, 53 

Glen Mor, in Islay, 62 

Gloucester, the Boy Bishop at, 337 

Gloucestershire, Eve of Twelfth Day in, 
318, 321 

Goat's Marsh at Rome, 258 

Goats, evil transferred to, 31, 32; as 
scapegoats, 190, IQI, 192 

Gobi, the desert of, 13 

God, killing the, 1; the black and the 
white, 92; dying, as scapegoat, 227 ; 
the killing of the, in Mexico, 275 sg¢. ; 
resurrection of the, 400 

Gods and goddesses represented by living 
men and women, 385 sg. 

, Mexican, burn themselves to 

create the sun, 410; Mother of thc, 

289; woman annually sacrificed in 

the character of the Mother of the, 

289 sg. ; 

shut up in wood, 61; of the 
Maoris, 81; of the Pelew Islanders, 
81 sg.; personated by priests, 287; 
represented in masquerades, 377 

Goitre, popular cure for, 54 

Gold Coast of West Africa, expulsion of 
demons on the, 120, 131 sgq. 

Golden Age, the, 353, 386; the reign of 
Saturn, 306, 344 f 

Golden belis worn by human representa- 
tives of gods in Mexico, 278, 280, 284 

Gomes, E. H., on the head-feast of the 
Sea Dyaks, 384 2.1 

Gonds of India, human 
among the, 217 sg. - 

Gongs beaten to expel demons, 1173, 
117, 147 

Good Friday, 214; expulsion of witches 
in Silesia on, 157; cattle beaten on, 
266 ; custom of beating each other 
with rods on, 268 

Goudie, Mr. Gilbert, 169 7.? 

Gour - deziou, “Supplementary Days,” 
in Brittany, 324 

Gout, popular cures for, 56 sg. 

Graetz AE, 395 7205 

Gran Chaco, Indians of the, 122, 262 

Grass to grow, dances to cause the, 238 ; 
bells rung to cause the, 247 

Grasshoppers, sacrifice of, 35 

'‘ Grass-ringers,” 247 

Graubünden (the Grisons), 239 

Graves, heaps of sticks or stoncs on, 15 


S7q. 


scapegoats 
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Great Bassam in Guinea, exoreism of 
evil spirit at, 120 

Feast, the, in Morocco, 180, 182, 

265 


ac 


Purification,” 
mony, 213 7.1 

Greece, ancient, eustom of stone-throw- 
ing in, 24 sg. ; human seapegoats in, 
252 sgg.; Saturnalia in, 350 5gq. 

Greek use of swallows as seapegoats, 
35; of laurel in purification, 262 

Greek women, their mourning for Perse- 
phone, 349 

Greeks, the ancient, thcir cure for love, 3 

of Asia Minor, their use of human 
scapegoats, 255 

Green boughs, custom of beating young 
people with, at Christmas, 270 

Grisons, masquerades in the, 239 

Groot, J. J. M. de, quoted, 99 

Grove, the Arieian, 305 

Grub in the Grisons, masquerade at, 239 

Grubb, W. Barbrooke, quoted, 78 sg. 

Griinberg in Silesia, 163 

Guardian spirits of animals, 98 

Guatemala, 10; Indians of, 26 

Guayeurus, Indian nation, their eeremony 
at appearanee of the Pleiades, 262 

Gudea, king of Southern Babylonia, 356 

Guessing dreams, 127 

Guiana, British, the Arawaks of, 302 

, French, the Roocooyen Indians of, 
181, 263; their fear of demons, 78 sg. 

Guinea, annual expulsion of the devil in, 
131 

, French, 235 

negroes, 31 

Guns fired to expel demons, 116 sg., 

Mato, MK, Mj, Mey TES, eK, EEG 

147, 148, 149, 150, 203, 204, 221 7.2; 

against witches, 160, 161, 164 

Gypsies, annual ceremony performed by 
the, 207 sg. 


Japanese cere- 


Hagen, B., quoted, 87 sg. 

Hair of patient inserted in oak, 57 sg. 

Hak-Ka, the, a native race in the 
province of Canton, 144 

Halberstadt in Thüringen, annual cere- 
mony at, 214 

Hall in the Tyrol, 248 

Halmahera, the Alfoors of, 112; cere- 
monies at a funeral in, 260 sg. 

Haman, effigies of, burnt at Purim, 392 sgg. 

and Mordecai, 364 sgg.; as tem- 

porary kings, 400 sq. 

and Vashti the duplieates of Mor- 
deeai and Vashti, 406 

Haman, a god worshippcd by the hcathen 
of Harran, 366 2.! 

Hamin-Sfr, a name for Purim, 393 

Hammedatha, father of Haman, 373 z.! 
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Hammer, siek people struek with a, 
259 2.4 

Hands of deity, ceremony of grasping 
the, 356 

FTantoes, spirits, 87 

Hare as scapegoat, 50 sg. 

Harlots, saered, 370, 
Comana, 421 2.} 

Harpooning a spirit, 126 

Harran, the heathen of, their custom in 
Deeember, 263 sg.; thcir marriage 
festival of all the gods, 273 n.l; 
worship a god Haman, 366 2.2 

Harrison, Miss J. E., 153 7.) 

Harthoorn, S. E., quoted, 86 sg. 

Hartland, E. S., 22 2.2, 69 7.} 

Harvest, annual expulsion of demons at 
or after, 137 5g., 225 

Hasselt, J. L. van, quoted, 83 

Hastings, Warren, 203 

Haupt, P., 406 2.? 

Hawk, omens from, 384 7.} 

oo a charm against ghosts, 153 
n. 

Headache, cure for, 2, 52, 58, 63, 64 

TA eS of the Sea Dyaks, 383, 384 
2. 

Headman saered, 177 2.3 

Heaps of stones, sticks, or leaves, to 
whieh every passer-by adds, 9 sgg. ; 
on the seene of erimes, 13 sgg.; on 
graves, 15 sgg. ; ‘‘lying heaps,” 14 

Hearn, Lafeadio, 144 

Hearts of human vietims offered to the 
sun, 279, 298 

Hebrews, their eustom as to leprosy, 35 

Hebron, 21 

Heeatombaeon, an Athenian month, 351 

Hecquard, H., 120 

Heitsi-eibib, Hottentot god or hero, 16 

Hemp, augury as to the height of the, 
315 ; dances to make hemp grow tall, 
31 

Tie oles, cake with twelve knobs offered 
to, 351 72.3; identified with Sandan, 
388 ; his death on a pyre, 391 

and Omphale, 389 

Hereford, the Boy Bishop at, 337 

Herefordshire, the sin-eater in, 43; Eve 
of Twelfth Day in, 318 sgg. 

Hermes, wayside images of, 24; Cretan 
festival of, 350 

and Argus, 24 

Herodotus on the worship of Ishtar 
(Astarte), 372 

Hide beaten with rods, 231 

Hierapolis, festival of the Pyre at, 392 

Highlands of Seotland, 20; the Twelve 
Days in the, 324 

Hildesheim, bell-ringing at, on Aseension 
Day, 247 59. 

Himalayan districts of N.W. India, 29 


371, 372; at 
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Hindoo Koosh, expulsion of demons in 
the, 225 

tribes, their annual expulsion of 
demons after harvest, 137 

Hindoos, transference of evil among the, 
38; their fear of demons, 91 sg. 

Hirt, HP s25 2° 

Hobby-horse to carry away spirit of 
smallpox, 119 

Hochofen, village of Bohemia, 161 

Hockey played as a ceremony, 174 

Holed flint a protection against witches, 
162 

Holy Innocents’ Day, 336, 337, 338; 
young people beat each other on, 270, 
271 

Homoeopathic or imitative magic, 177 

Homogeneity of civilization in prehistoric 
times in Southern Europe and Western 
Asia, 409 

Honorius and Theodosius, decree of, 392 

Hood Bay in New Guinea, 84 

Horns blown to expel demons, 111, 117, 
204, 214; to ban witches, 160, 161, 
165, 166; at Penzance on eve of May 
Day, 163 sg. ; by maskers, 243, 244 

of straw worn to keep off demons, 
118; of goat a protection against 
witches, 162 

Horse sacrificed to Mars, 230; beloved 
by Ishtar, 371, 407 2.2; beloved by 
Semiramis, 407 7.? 

-shoes a protection against witches, 
162 

Horus, the birth of, 341 

Hos of N.E. India, their annual expul- 
sion of demons at harvest, 136 sg. 

of Togoland, their annual expulsion 
of evils, 134 sgy., 206 sg. 

Hosskirch in Swabia, 323 

Hottentots, the, 16, 29 

Hoyerswerda in Silesia, 163 

Huddler or Huttler in the Tyrol, 248 

Hudel-ranning in the Tyrol, 248 

Huichol Indians of Mexico, 10, 347 2.3 

Huitzilopochtli, great Mexican god, 280, 
300; young man sacrificed in the 
character of, 280 sg. ; temple of, 287, 
290, 297; hall of, 294 : 

Huixtocihuatl, Mexican goddess of Salt, 
283 ; woman annually sacrificed in the 
character of, 283 sq. 

Human god and goddess, their enforced 
union, 386 sg. 

representatives of gods sacrificed in 

Mexico, 275 579. 

sacrifice, successive mitigations of, 

396 sq., 408 

sacrifices, their influence on cosmo- 

gonical theories, 409 sqq. 

scapcgoats, 38 s99., 194 $99., 210 

sqq. ; in ancicnt Rome, 229 sgg. ; in 


classical antiquity, 229 sgg.; in 
ancient Greece, 252 sgg. ; reason for 
beating the, 256 sg.; victims, men 
clad in the skins of, 265 sg. 

Hunger, cxpulsion of, at Chacronea, 252 

Hurons, their way of cxpelling sickness, 
121 

Husbandman, the Roman, his prayers to 
Mars, 229 

Huss, John, 336 z.! 

Huttler or Huddler in the Tyrol, 248 

Huzuls, the, of the Carpathians, 32 sg., 


35 

Hyginus on the death of Semiramis, 
407 2.2 

Hysteria cured by beating, 260 


Identification of girl with Maize Goddess, 


295 

Idols, nails knocked into, 69 sg. 

Igbodu, a sacred grove, 212 

Igliwa, a Berber tribe, 178 

Ilamatecutli, Mexican goddess, 287; 
woman sacrificed in the charactcr of, 
287 sg. 

Ii] Luck embodied in an ascetic, 41 ; the 
casting away of, 144 

Im Thurn, Sir Everard F., quoted, 78 

Images, demons conjured into, 171, 172, 
173, 203 

Immestar in Syria, 394 

Immortality, how men lost the boon of, 
302 sqq. 

Impregnation of women by ghosts, 18 

Inanimate objects, transference of evil to, 
I 599. 

nao, sacred whittled sticks, 261 

Inauguration of a king in ancient India, 
263 

Incas of Peru, their annual expulsion of 
evils, 128 sgg. 

Incense used against witches, 158, 159 

India, fear of demons in, 89 sgg. ; epi- 
demics sent away in toy chariots in, 
193 5g. ; Dravidian tribes of Northern, 
259; inauguration ofa king in ancient, 
263; the Twelve Days in ancient, 324 
sq. ; origin of the drama in, 384 sg. 

, the Central Provinces of, 7; cxpul- 

sion of disease in the, 190 

, the North-Western Provinces of, 
61; the tug-of-war in, 181 

Indian Archipelago, expulsion of discascs 
in the, 199 

tribes of N.W. America, 
masked dances, 375 $99. 

Indians, mutual scourgings of South 
American, 262 

Indo-China, worship of spirits in, 97 sg. 

Indra, creation of the grcat god, 410 

Infant, children whipt at death of an, 
261 sg. 


their 
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Infants, burial of, 45 

Infertility, evil spirits of, 250 

Influenza expelled by scapegoat, 191, 
193 

Initiation by spirits, 375 

Innocents, Bishop of, in France, 334; 
Festival of the, 336 sgg. 

Innocents’ Day, 336, 337, 338; young 
people beat each other on, 270, 271 

Inspired men in China, 117 

Intercalary month, 342 sgg. 

period of five days, 407 z.} 

periods, customs and superstitions 
attaching to, 328 sg. ; deemed unlucky, 
Boo “797- 

Intercalation, rudimentary, to equate 
lunar and solar years, 325 sgq. 

Interregnum on intercalary days, 328 
sq. 

e cion of social ranks at the Saturnalia 
and kindred festivals, 308, 350, 407 

Ireland, Twelfth Night in, 321 sg. 

Iroquois, their ‘‘ festival of dreams,” 
127; their use of scapegoats, 209 $g., 
233 

Iser Mountains in Silesia, 163 

Iserlohn in Westphalia, 266 

Ishtar, a great Babylonian goddess, 365 ; 
associated with Sirius, 359 2.); at 
Erech, 398; her visit to Anu, 399 z.!; 
goddess of fertility in animals, 406 
n.! See also Astarte 

and Gilgamesh, 371 sg., 398 sg. 

and Semiramis, 369 sgg. 

and Tammuz, 399, 406 

Isis, the birth of, 341 

and Osiris, 386 

Italian cure for fever, 55; season of 
sowing in spring, 346 

Italy, eure of warts in, 48 

Izdubar. See Gilgamesh 


Jackson, Professor Henry, 35 2.3 
Jacobsen, J. Adrian, on the Secret 
Societies of N.W. America, 377 $94. 
Jalno, temporary ruler at Lhasa, 218, 

220, 221, 222 

James, M. R., 395 oles ? and 3 

Jamieson, J., on Trows, 168 x.l, 169 
n.* 

Japan, curc for toothache in, 71; ex- 
pulsion of demons in, 118 sg., 143 $q. ; 
‘east of Lanterns in, 151 sg.; annual 
expulsion of cvil in, 212 sg. 

Jastrow, M., on the epie of Gilgamesh, 
399 7.1 

Jataka, the, 41 

Jaundice, cure for, 52 

Java, belief in demons in, 86 sg. ; the 
Tenggcresc of, 184 

Jay, bluc, as scapegoat, 51 

Jealousy, cure for, 33 
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Jensen, P., 362 2.1; his thcory of Haman 
and Vashti as Elamite deitics, 366 sg. ; 
on Anaitis, 369 7.1; on the fast of 
Esther, 398 sg. 

Jepur in India, use of scapegoat at, 191 

Jerusalem, the weeping for Tammuz at, 
400 

Jewish calendar, New Year’s Day of the, 
359 

— converts, form of abjuration used 
by, 393 

Day of Atonement, 210 

festival of Purim, 360 s¢q. 

use of scapegoats, 210 

Jews accused of ritual murders, 394 sgg. ; 
the great deliverance of the, at Purim, 

98 

Jinn, belief in the, 104 ; infesting camels, 
260 

Jochelson, W., quoted, 101 

Johns, Rev. C. ii. WW. 8ac7 7:2 A 
notes ? and ë. 

Joustra, M., quoted, 88 

Juhar, the Bhotiyas of, 209 

July, the Nonae Caprotinae in, 258 

June, Mexican human sacrifice in, 283 

Jungle Mother, the, 27 

Juniper burned to keep out ghosts, 154 
n,; used to beat people with, 271 

berries, fumigation with, as a pre- 
caution against witches, 158 

Juno Caprotina, 258 

Jupiter, temple of Capitoline, 66 


Kabyle cure for jealousy, 33 

Kacharis, the, of Assam, their fear of 
demons, 93 

Kachins of Burma, their belief in demons, 


“9 

Kai, the, of German New Guinea, 264 

Kalau, demons, 101 

Kaliths, gods of the Pelew Islanders, 
81 sg. 

Kamtchatka, the tug-of-war in, 178 

Kamtchatkans, their fear of demons, 
89 

Kanagra in India, 45 

Kanhar river, 60 

Karens of Burnia, their belief in demons, 
96 

Karkanizari, fiends or 
Macedonia, 320 

Karpathos, a Greek island, 55 

Kasan Government in Russia, the Wot- 
yaks of the, 156 

Kaua Indians of N.W. Brazil, 236; 
their masked dances, 381 

Kaumpuli, god of plague, 4 

Kausika Sutra, Indian book of magic, 
192 

Kayans, the, of Bornco, 19, 154 %.; 
their niasked dances, 236, 382 sg. 


monsters in 
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Keb, the Egyptian Earth-god, 341 

Kei Islands, expulsion of demons in the, 
112 Sg. 

river, II 

Kengtung in Burma, 116 

Kennedy, Prof. A. R. S., quoted, 210 
n.4 

Kharwars of N. 
scapegoats, 192 

Khasis of Assam, their annual expulsion 
of demon of plague, 173 

Khonds, their annual expulsion of demons 
at seed-time, 138, 234; their treat- 
ment of human victims, 259 

Killing the god, 1; in Mexico, 275 $94. 

King, temporary, in Siam, 151; in 
ancient India, inauguration of a, 263 ; 
assembly for determining the fate 
of the, 356; mock or temporary, 
403 Sg. 

and Queen of May, 406 

of the Bean, 313 sgg. ; at Merton 

College, Oxford, 332 

of the Saturnalia, 308, 311, 312 

of the Years at Lhasa, 220, 221 

King’s College, Cambridge, Boy Bishop 
at, 338 

Kings, the Three, on Twelfth Day, 329 
sqq. ; Magistrates at Olympia called, 
352; marry the wives and coneubines 
of their predeeessors, 368 

Kingsley, Mary H., quoted, 74 

Kioga Lake, 246 

Kiriwina, in S.E. New Guinea, 134 

Kirkland, Rev. Mr., 210 

Kitching, A. L., quoted, 246 sg. 

Kites, artifieial, used to drive away the 
devil, 4; paper, flown as seapegoats, 
20 

Kleintitsehen, P. A., quoted, 82 sg. 

Kleptomania, eure for, 34 

Kling or Klieng, a mythical hero of the 
Dyaks, 383, 384 7.1 

Knives under the threshold, a proteetion 
against witches, 162 

Knots tied in branehes of trees as 
remedies, 56 sg. 

Knotted thread in magic, 48 

Kobeua Indians of N.W. Brazil, their 
inasked danees, 236, 381 

Kore, expulsion of, on Easter Eve in 
Albania, 157 

Korkus, the, of India, 7 

Korwas of Mirzapur, their use of seape- 
goats, 192 

Koryaks, the, of N.E. Asia, their belief 
in demons, 100 sg.; expulsion of 
demons among the, 126 sg. 

Kubary, J., quoted, 81 sg. 

Kumaon, in N.W. India, 37; sliding 
down a rope in, 196 sq. 

Kumis, the, of S.E. India, 117 


India, their use of 


Kurmis of India, 190 

Kururumany, the Arawak creator, 302 

Kuskokwin River, 380 

Kwakiutl! Indians of N.W. America, 
their masked dances, 376 xz.?, 378 


Labrador, fear of demons in, 79 sg. 

Labruguière, in S. France, 166 

Lagarde, on the ‘‘ Ride of the Beardiess 
One,” 402, 405 

Lakor, island of, 199 

Lama of Tibet, the Grand, 197, 220, 
221, 222 

, the Teshu, 203 

Lamaist sects, 94 

Lanchang, a Malay craft, 187 

Lande-Patry in Normandy, 183 

Lane, E. W., quoted, 104 

Lanterns, feast of, in Japan, 151 sg. 

Laos, 29 

Laosians of Siam, their belief in demons, 


97 

Last day of the year, annual expulsion 
of demons on the, 145 sgg. 

Latin Christianity, its toleranee of rustic 
paganism, 346 

Laurel in purifieation, 262 

Laurels, eeremony of renewing the, 
346 2.1 

Lawes, W. G., quoted, 84 sg. 

Lead, melted, in cure, 4 

Leafman, the, 61 

Leaping over bonfires, 156 

Leaps to promote the growth of the 
erops, 232, 238 sgq. 

Leaves, disease transferred to, 2; fatigue 
transferred to, 8 sgg. ; used to expel 


demons, 201, 206; sickness trans- 
ferred to, 259; used in exoreism, 
262 


Lehmann-Haupt, C. F., 412 2,1, 415 2.1 

Lehner, Stefan, quoted, 83 sg. 

Leith Links, witehes burnt on, 165 

Leme, the river, 182 

Lengua Indians, 78 

Lent, ceremony at Halberstadt in, 214 ; 
perhaps derived from an old pagan 
period of abstinenee observed for the 
growth of the seed, 347 594. 

and the Saturnalia, 345 sgq. 

Lenten fast, its origin, 348 

Leobschiitz district of Silesia, 268 

Leprosy, Hebrew eustom as to, 35; 
Mexican goddess of, 292 

Lerwiek, eeremony of Up-helly-a’ at, 
169 

Leti, island of, 199 

Leueadians, their use of human seape- 
goats, 254 

Lhasa, eeremony of the Tibetan New 
Year at, 197 Sg., 218) 597. 

“Liar's inound, the," in Borneo, 14 
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License, month of gencral, 148; periods 
of, preceding or following the annual 
expulsion of demons, 225 sg., 306, 
328 sg., 343, 344; granted to slavcs 
at the Saturnalia, 307 5g., 350 39., 
351 5g. 

Licentious rites for the fertilization of the 
ground, 177 

Lichfield, the Boy Bishop at, 337 

Licorice root used to beat people with at 
Easter, 269 

Dieprecht ak., 392 4.3 

Lienz in the Tyrol, masquerade at, 242, 
245 

Lime-tree in popular cure, 59 s¢. 

Limewood used at expulsion of demons, 
156 

cela. the Boy Bishop at, 337 

Lion beloved by Ishtar, 371 

oe with the Sheepskins,” 265 

Livuans, the, of New Britain, 82 

Livy on the annual custom of knocking 
a nail, 66; on the Saturnalia, 345 2.? 

Lizard or snake in annual ceremony for 
the riddance of evils, 208 

Lizards and serpents supposed to renew 
thcir youth by casting their skins, 302 
sgg. 

Llama, black, as scapegoat, 193 

Loango, practice of knocking nails into 
idols in, 69 sg. 

Lokoala, initiation by spirits, 376 

Lord of the Diamond, 29 

of Misrule, 251; in England, 331 
sgg. 

Lorraine, King and Queen of the Bean 
in, 315 

oth, don 325 2." 

Lots cast at Purim, 361 sg. 

Louis XIV. as King of the Bean, 313 

Lous, a Babylonian month, 355, 358 

JEQUE CUTE foma 

Lover's Leap, 254 

Lovers of Scmiramis and Ishtar, their 
sad fate, 371 $g. 

Lucian, as to the rites of Hierapolis, 
392 

Ludlow in Shropshire, the tug-of-war at, 
182 

Lugg, river, 183 

Lules or Tonocotes of the Gran Chaco, 
thcir behaviour in an epidemic, 122 


sq. 

Lumholtz, C., quoted, 10, 347 7.3 

Lunar year equated to solar year by 
intercalation, 325, 342 $q. 

Lusatia, the ‘‘ Witch-burning” in, 163 

Lushais of Assam, their belief in demons, 
94 

Luzon, cxorcism in, 260 

Lycacus, Mount, in Arcadia, 
sacrifice on, 353 


human 
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Lydia, the burning of kings in, 391 
Lydus, Joannes, 229 2.2 


Ma, goddess worshipped at Comana, 
421 n.l 

MacCulloch, J. A., 326 n. 

Macdonald, Rev. James, rrr z.? 

Macdonell, Lady Agnes, 164 z.} 

Macedonian superstitions as to the 
Twelve Days, 320 

Machindranath temple at Lhasa, 219 

Mackenzie, Sheriff David J., 169 7.2 

Macrobius on institution of the Satur- 
nalia, 345 7.} 

Madagascar, 19 

Madis, the, of Central Africa, 217 

Magdalen College, Oxford, the Boy 
Bishop at, 337 

Magic in ancient India, 91 ; and witch- 
craft, permanence of the belief in, 89; 
homoeopathic or imitative, 177, 232, 
257 

Magnesia on the Maeander, 397 7.2 

Mahadeva, propitiation of, 197 

Maize, the goddess of the Young, 278; 
Mexican goddesses of, 285 sg., 286 
n.\, 290, 291, 292, 294, 295 

Majhwars, Dravidian race of Mirzapur, 
36, 60 

Makrizi, Arabic writer, 393 

Malabar, use of cows as scapegoats in, 
216 

Malagasy, faditras among the, 33 sg. 

Malay Peninsula, the Besisi of the, 226 
D? 

Malays, their use of birds as scapegoats, 
35; stratification of religious beliefs 
among the, go z.} 

Mallans of India, 190 

Mamurius Veturius in ancient Rome, 
229 599., 252, 257 

Man-god in China, 117 59. 

Mandan Indians, their annual expulsion 
of the devil, 171 

Manipur, Rajah of, 39 sy.; annual 
eponyms in, 39 5¢. 

Mannhardt, W., on processions of 
maskcrs, 250; on beating human 
scapegoats, 255, 272 

Mantras, the, of the Malay Peninsula, 
their fear of demons, 88 sg. 

Maori gods, 81 

Maraves, the, of South Africa, 19 

Marcellus of Bordeaux, 48, 50 

March, annual expulsion of demons in, 
149; annual expulsion of witches in, 
157; annual expulsion of evils in, 
199 ; ceremony of Mamurius Vcturius 
in, 229, 231; old Roman ycar began 
in, 23%, 345; dances of the Salii in, 
232; bell-ringing procession on the 
first of, 247; custom of beating 
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people and cattle in, 266; marriage 
festival of all the gods in, 373 2.) ; 
festival of the Matronalia in, 346 

Marduk or Merodach, Babylonian god, 
356, 357, 399; as a deliverer from 
demons, 103 ; his ceremonial marriage 
at New Year, 356; the votaries of, 
372 n.* 

Marjoram a protection against witch- 
craft, 160 

Mar-na, a Philistine deity, 418 7.} 

Marriage of the god Marduk, 356 

, mock or real, of human victims, 

257 Sq. 

festival of all the gods, 273 z.! 

Mars a god of vegetation, 229 sy. ; the 
Old, at Rome, 229, 231, 252 

Silvanus, 230 

Afarsaba, a demon, 109 

Marseilles, human scapegoats at, 253 

Marsh-marigolds a protection against 
witches, 163 

Martin, Rev. John, quoted, 132 sg. 

Martyrdom of St. Dasius, 308 sgg. 

Mascal or Festival of the Cross in Abys- 
sinia, 133 5g. 

Mashti, supposed name of Elamite god- 
dess, 366 sg. 

Mask, two-faced, worn by image of 
goddess, 287. See also Masks 

Masked dances and ceremonies of 
savages, 374 sgg. ; to promote fertility, 
236 

Maskers in the Tyrol and Salzburg, 242 
sgg. ; aS bestowers of fertility, 249; 
supposed to be inspired by the spirits 
whom they represent, 380, 382, 383 

Masks worn at expulsion of demons, 
III, 127, 145, 213; intended to ban 
demons, 246; worn at ceremonies to 
promote the growth of the crops, 236, 
240, 242 Sgg., 247, 248 sq. ; worn by 
tem LA 242,024 3 el AS ye 
worn by priests who personate gods, 
287; worn in religious dances and 
performances, 375, 376 7.7, 378, 379, 
380, 382; burned at end of mas- 
querade, 382; treated as animate, 
382 

Masquerades in modern Europe, inten- 
tion of certain, 251 sg. 

Master of the Revels, 333 sg. 

Masuren, ‘' Easter Smacks” in, 269 

Mateer, S., quoted, 94 

Mater Dolorosa, the ancient and the 
modern, 349 

Material vehicles of immaterial things 
(fear, misfortunc, diseasc, ctc.), 1 sgg., 
22 n.*, 23 sqq. 

Materialization of prayer, 22 7.2 

Matronalia, festival of the, in March, 
346 
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Matse negroes of Togoland, 3 

Mawu, Supreme Being of Ewe ncgrocs, 
74 59. 

Maxwell, W. E., quoted, go x.l 

May, Mexican human sacrifices in, 276, 
280; danccs of Castilian pcasants in, 
280; the King and Queen of, 406 

Day, 359; Eve of, witchcs abroad 

onmersoesgg.., in the Tyrol, ‘' Burn- 

ing out of the Witches ” on, 158 sg. ; 

witches rob cows of milk on, 267 

morning, custom of herdsmen on, 
266 

Mayas of Yucatan, their annual expul- 
sion of the demon, 171; tbeir calendar, 
171; their five supplemeutary days, 
340 

Mecca, stone-throwing at, 24 

Mecklenburg, custom on Good Friday 
in, 266; mode of reckoning the Twelve 
Days in, 327 

Medicine-man, need of, 76 

Melanesia, belief in demons in, 82 

Melenik in Macedonia, 320 

Men, evil transferred to, 38 sgg. ; pos- 
sessed by spirits in China, 117; divine, 
as scapegoats, 217 sgg. ; sacrifices of 
deified, 409 

and women forbidden by Mosaic 
law to interchange dress, 363 

Mengap, a Dyak liturgy, 383 

Merodach or Marduk, Babylonian deity, 
356 

Merton College, Oxford, King of the 
Bean at, 332 

Metageitnion, a Greek month, 354 

Mexican temples, their form, 279 

Mexico, Indians of, 10; the Cora Indians 
of, 238, 381; the Tarahumare Indians 
of, 236 sg.; use of skins of human 
victims in ancient, 265 sg. ; killing the 
god in, 275 sgg. ; story of tbe creation 
ofthe sun in, 410 - 

Meyer, Eduard, 349 7.4 

Midsummer Day, 359 

Eve, witches active on, 158, 160 

Milan, festival of the Three Kings of 
Twelfth Day at, 331 

Milk, heifers beaten to make them yield, 
266 sg. 

Milky juice of wild fig-tree in religious 
rite, 258 

Mimicry the principle of religious or 
magical dramas, 374 

Minahassa in Celebes, 
demons in, III $g. 

Mingoli, spirits of the dcad, 77 

Miotse, the, of China, 4 

Mirzapur, 6, 27, 36; the Korwas and 
Pataris of, 192 

Misfortune swept out of house with 
brooms, 5 


expulsion of 
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Misrule, the Lord of, 251; in England, 
331 579. 

Missiles hurled at dangerous ghosts or 
spirits, 17 $g. 

Mistress of the Earth, 85 

Mitigations of human sacrifice, 396 $9., 
408 

Mnevis, sacred Egyptian bull, 217 

Moa, island of, 199 

Mock king, 403 sg. 

marriage of human victims, 257 Sg. 

Mockery of Christ, 412 599. 

Afodai, invisible spirits, 93 

Moesia, Durostorum in Lower, 309 

Mogador, 63 

Mohammed and the devil, 24 

Mohammedan custom of raising cairns, 21 

saints, 21, 22 

© Moles and Field-mice,”’ fire ceremony 
on Eve of Twelfth Night, 317 

Molina, Spanish historian, 130 2.} 

Molonga, a demon, 172 

Mommsen, August, 153 7.} 

Mongol transference of evil, 7 sg. 

Monkey sacrificed for riddance of evils, 
208 sg. 

Montagne du Doubs, 316 

Month during which men disguised as 
devils go about, 132; of general license 
before expulsion of demons, 148; inter- 
calary, 342 sgg. 

and moon, names for, in Aryan 
languages, 325 

Monumbo, the, of German New Guinea, 
their masked dances, 382 

Moon, bodily ailments transferred to the, 
53 sq.; the waning, 60; the ‘‘dark”’ 
and the “light,” 140, 141 ”.1; temple 
of the, 218; hearts of human victims 
offered to the, 282; the goddess of 
Chem gaya icin 

and month, names for, in Aryan 
languages, 325 

Moors of Morocco, 31 

Moravia, precautions against witchcraft 
in, 162; “ Easter Smacks” in, 268, 
269 

Mordecai, his triumphal ride in Susa, 
403 


and Esther equivalent to Marduk 

and Ishtar, 405; the duplicates of 

Haman and Vashti, 406 

and Haman, 364 sgg. ; as temporary 
kings, 400 sq. 

Morning Star, personated by a man, 238; 
the god of the, 381 

Morocco, 21, 31; exorcism in, 63; the 
tug-of-war in, 178 sg., 182; custom of 
beating pcople in, 265, 266 

Morris-dancers, 250 sg. 

Mortality, savage explanations of human, 


302 sqq. 
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Mortlock Islanders, thcir belief in spirits, ` 
82 

Mosaic law forbids interchange of dress 
between men and women, 363 

Moses, the tomb of, 21 

Moslem custom of raising cairns, 21 

Mossos of China, their annual expulsion 
of demons, 139 

Mosul, cure for headache at, 64 

Mother of the Gods, Mexican goddess, 
289; woman annually sacrificed in the 
character of the, 289 sg. 

-kin in royal families, 368 x.} 

Moulton: Professor J. H., 325 2.3, 373 
7. 

Mounds of Semiramis, 370, 371, 373 

Mountain of Parting, 279 

Movers, F. C., on the Sacaea, 368, 387, 
388, 391 

Mowat in British New Guinea, 265 

Mrus, the, of Aracan, 12 7.1 

Mule as scapegoat, 50 

Müller, K. O., on Sandan, 389 sg. 

Mundaris, the, of N.E. India, 
annual saturnalia at harvest, 137 

Munich, annual expulsion of the devil at, 
214 Sg. 

Munzerabad in S. India, 172 

Muota Valley in Switzerland, 166 

Murder, heaps of sticks or stones on 
scenes of, 15 

Mylitta, Babylonian goddess, 372 2.2, 
390 

Mysore in S. India, 172 

Mysteries as magical ceremonies, 374 

Mythical beings represented by men and 
women, 385 sg. 

Myths in relation to magic, 374; per- 
formed dramatically in dances, 375 


sgg. 


their 


Nabu, Babylonian god, 358 x. 

Nagas of Assam, the tug-of-war among 
then 177 

Nahum, the prophet, on Nineveh, 390 

Nahunt{, an Elamite goddess, 369 7.! 

Nailing evils into trees, walls, etc., 59 
sqq. 

Nails, clippings of, in popular cures, 57, 
58; knocked into trees, walls, etc., as 
remedy, 59 sgg. ; knocked into idols 
or fetishes, 69 sg. ; knocked in ground 
as cure for epilepsy, 330 

Nakiza, the river, 27 

Nat superstition in Burma, go 2.} 

Nats, spirits in Burma, 175 5g.; pro- 
pitiation of, 96 

Navona, Piazza, at Rome, ceremony of 
Befana on the, 166 sg. 

Nebuchadnezzar, his record of the festival 
of Marduk, 357 

Negritos, rcligion of the, 82 
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Neilgherry Hills, 36, 37 

Nelson, E. W., on the masquerades of 
the Esquimaux, 379 sq. 

Nemontemi, the five supplementary days 
of the Aztec calendar, 339 

Nepaul, Dassera festival in, 226 2.} 

Nephthys, the birth of, 341 

Nettles, whipping with, 263 

Neugramatin in Bohemia, 270 

Neuinann, J. B., quoted, 87 

New Britain, the Melanesians of, their 
belief in demons, 82 sy. ; expulsion of 
devils in, 109 sg. ; Gazelle Peninsula 
in, 303 

Caledonia, burying the evil spirit in, 

110; mode of promoting growth of 

taros in, 264 

College, Oxford, Boy Bishop at, 


338 
—— Guinea, annual expulsion of demons 
in, 134 
Guinea, British, 265; belicf in 


ghosts in, 84 sg. 

Guinea, Dutch, 178 ; the Papuans 

of, their belief in demons, 83 

Guinea, German, the Yabim of, 

188; the Bukaua of, their belief in 

demons, 83 sg. ; the Kai of, 264; the 

Monumbo of, 382 

Hebrideans, their story of the 

origin of death, 304 

yams, ceremonies before eating the, 

134 599. 

Year, expulsion of evils at the, 127, 

133, 149 5g., 155; not reckoned from 

first month, 149 2.2; sham fight at 

the, 184; ceremony at the Tibetan, 

197 5g. ; festival among the Iroquois, 

209 Sg. ; the Tibetan, 218 ; festival at 

Babylon, 356 sgg. 

Year's Day in Corea, annual 

riddance of evil on, 202; in Tibet, 

ceremony on, 203; among the 

Swahili, 226 z.1; young women beat 

young men on, 271; of the Jewish 

calendar, 359 

Zealand, human seapegoats in, 39 

Nyanga, medicine-man, 76 

Ngoe hoang, his message to men, 
303 

Nias, cxpulsion of demons in, 113 sg. ; 
explanation of human mortality in, 
393 

Nicaragua, 9 

Nicholas Bishop, 338 

Nicobar Islanders, their belief in demons, 
88 ; their annual expulsion of demons, 
201 Sq. 

Islands, demon of discase sent 
away in a boat from the, 189 sg. 

Nicobarese ceremony of cxorcism, 262 

Nights, custom of reckoning by, 326 7.2 


Nineveh, tomb of Sardanapalus at, 388 
z.1; the burning of Sandan at, 390 

Ninus, Assyrian hero, 391 

Nirriti, goddess of evil, 2 

Nisan, Jewish month, 356, 361, 415 

No, annual expulsion of demons in China, 
145 Sg. 

Noises made to expel demons, 109 sgg., 
147 

Noldeke, Professor Th., on Purim and 
Estheria aa, se7a7.', 368 #2 on 
Omanos and Anadates, 373 7.1 

Nonae Caprotinae, Roman celebration of 
the, 258 

Normandy, the Bocage of, 183 sg., 316, 
323 

Northamptonshire cure for cough, 51 

Nortia, Etruscan goddess, 67 

Norwegian sailors, their use of rowan, 
267 

Norwich, the Boy Bishop at, 337 

November, annual ceremony in, at 
catching sea-slug, 143; expulsion of 
demons in, 204 

Nut, the Egyptian sky-goddess, 341 

Nyassa, Lake, ro 


Oak and wild olive, pyre of Hercules 
made of, 391 

-trees in popular cures, 57, 60 

Obassi Nsi, earth-god, 28 

October, annual expulsion of demons in, 
226 2.1; Roman sacrifice of horse in, 
230 

Ocls, in Silesia, 157 

Oesel, Esthonian island, 14 

Offerings at cairns, 26 sgg. ; to demons, 
96 

Oho-haraht, a Japanese ceremony, 213 

Old Christmas Day (Twelfth Night), 
321 

Oldenberg, H., quoted, 90 sg. 

Oldenburg, popular cires Ín, 49, 51, 52, 


53, 58 

Oldfield, H. A., quoted, 226 z.} 

Olive, wild, and oak, pyre of Hercules 
made of, 391 

-tree in popular remedy, 60 

Olympia, festival of Cronus at, 352 sq. 

Olynthiac, river, 142 7.1 

Olynthus, tomb of, 143 7. 

Omanos at Zcla, 373 2.! 

Omens, mode of neutralizing bad, 39 

Omnipresence of demons, 72 sgg. 

Omphale and Hercules, 389 

One-eycd buffoon in New Year ccremony, 
402 

Onions uscd to foretell weathcr of the 
year, 323 

Onitsha, on the Niger, annual expulsion 
of evils at, 133 ; use of human scape- 
goats at, 210 Sy. 
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Opening of thc Wine-jars, Dionysiae 
festival of the, 352 

Oraons, the, of Bengal, their bclief in 
demons, 93 sg.; their use of a human 
scapegoat, 196 

Orehards, fire applied -to, on Eve of 
Twelfth Day, 317, 319, 320 

Orestes, purification of, 262 

Origin of death, savage tales of the, 
302 sgg. 

Orinoco, Indians of the, 303 

Orkney Islands, 29; transference of 
sickness in the, 49 

Orlagau in Thiiringen, 271 

Oscans, the enemies of Rome, 231 

Osiris, the birth of, 341 

and Isis, 386 

Ottery St. Mary's, the Boy Bishop at, 337 

Oude, burial of infants in, 45 

“Our Mother among 
Mexican goddess, 278 

Owl represented dramatically as a mys- 
tery, 377 

Ox, disease transferred to, 31 sg. 

Oxen pledged on Eve of Twelfth Day, 
319 

Oxford, Lords of Misrule at, 332 


Pairing dogs, stiek that has beaten, 264 

Palm Sunday, Russian eustom on, 268 

Pan’s image beaten by the Areadians, 
256 

Pancakes to seald fiends on New Year's 
Eve, 320 

Pandarus, tattoo marks of, 47 sg. 

Papa Westray, one of the Orkney 
Islands, 29 

Papuans, their belief in demons, 83 

Parkinson, R., quoted, 83 

Parti, name of an Elamite deity, 367 

Passover, aecusations of murders at, 
395 sg. ; the crucifixion of Christ at, 
414 5979. 

Patagonians, their remedy for smallpox, 
T22 

Pataris of Mirzapur, their use of scape- 
goats, 192 

Pathian, a beneficent spirit, 94 

Paton, LBs, soo. 

Paton, W. R., on human seapegoats in 
ancient Greece, 257 37., 259, 272; 
on Adam and Eve, 259 7.2; on the 
erucifixion, 413 7.” 

Pauntley, parish of, Eve of Twelfth Day 
in, 318 

Pawnees, their human sacrifice, 296 

Payne, E. J., 286 2.} 

Peach-tree in popular remedy, 54 

Peaiman, soreerer, 78 

Peg uscd to transfer disease to tree, 7 

Pegging ailments into trecs, 58 sgg. 

Pelew Islanders, their gods, 81 sy. 


the Water,” 
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Peloria, a Thessalian festival resembling 
the Saturnalia, 350 

Pclorian Zeus, 350 

Pemali, taboo, 39 

Pembrokeshire, cure for warts in, 53 

Penance by drawing blood from ears, 292 

Pennant, Thomas, quoted, 321, 324 

Penzance, horn-blowing at, on the Eve of 
May Day, 163 sg. 

Perak, periodie expulsion of evils in, 198 
sgg. ; the rajah of, 198 sq. 

Perehe and Beauce, in Franee, 57, 62 

Perehta, Frau, 240 sg. 

Perchta’s Day, 240, 242, 244 

Perchten, maskers in Salzburg and the 
Tyrol, 240, 242 sgg. 

Percival, R., quoted, 94 sg. 

Perham, Rev. J., on the Head-feast of 
the Sea Dyaks, 383 sg. 

Periodie expulsion of evils in a material 
vehicle, 198 sgg. 

Periods of license preceeding or following 
the annual expulsion of demons, 22559. 

Hepiynua, 255 12. 

Persephone, mourning for, 348 sg. 

Persia, cure for toothache in, 59; the 
feast of Purim in, 393 

Persian framework of the book of Esther, 
362, 401 

kings married the wives of their 

predecessors, 368 7.1 

marriages at the vernal equinox, 
406 n.3 

Persians annually expel demons, 145; 
the Saeaea celebrated by the, 4o2 

Peru, Indians of, 3; Incas of, 128; 
Aymara Indians of, 193; autumn 
festival in, 262 

Peruvian Indians, 9, 27 

Phees (phi), evil spirits, 97 

Philadelphia in Lydia, coin of, 389 

Philippine Islands, spirits of the dead in 
the, 82 

Philippines, the Tagbanuas of the, 189 

Philo of Alexandria, on the mockery of 
King Agrippa, 418 

Phocylides, the poet, on Nineveh, 390 

Phrygia, Cybele and Attis in, 386 

Piazza Navona at Rome, Befana on the, 
166 sg. 

Pig used to deeoy demons, 200, 201 

Pig's blood used in purificatory rites, 262 

Pilate and Christ, 416 sg. 

Piles of sticks or stones. See Heaps 

Pillar, fever transferred to a, 53 

Pine-resin burnt as a protection against 
witches, 164 

Pins stuek into saint's image, 70 sg. 

Pinzgau distriet of Salzburg, 244 

Pitch smcared on doors to kecp out 
ghosts, 153 


' Pitehforks ridden by witches, 160, 162 
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Pithoria, village in India, 191 

Pitteri Pennu, the god of incrcasc, 138 

Plague transferred to plantain-trcee, 4 
sg. ; god of, 4; transfcrred to camcl, 
33; preventive of, 64 ; demon of, ex- 
pelled, 173; sent away in scapegoat, 
193 

Plato on parricide, ete., 24 sg. ; 
poets, 35 72.3; on sorcery, 47 

Playfair, Major A., quoted, 208 sg. 

Pleiades, ceremony at the appearance of 
the, 262; observed by savages, 326 

Pliny on cure of warts, 48 7.2; on cure 
for epilepsy, 68 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan, 420 

Plough drawn round village to keep off 
epidemic, 172 sg. 

Monday, the rites of, 250 sg. 

Ploughing, ceremonies at, 235 

Plutarch on ‘‘the expulsion of hunger,” 
252 

Po Then, a great spirit, 97 

Point Barrow, the Esquimaux of, 124 

Pollution caused by murder, 25 

Polynesia, demons in, 80 sg. 

Pomerania, 17 

Pomos of California, their expulsion of 
devils, 170 sg. 

Pongau district of Salzburg, 244 

Pontarlier, Eve of Twelfth Day in, 316 

Pontiff of Zela in Pontus, 370, 372 

Pontus, rapid spread of Christianity in, 
420 Sq. 

Porphyry on demons, 104 

Port Charlotte in Islay, 62 

Moresby in New Guinea, 84 

Porto Novo, annual expulsion of demons 
at, 205 

Poseidon, cake with twelve knobs offered 
to, 352 

Posterli, expulsion of, 214 

Potala Hill at Lhasa, 197 

Poverty, annual expulsion of, 144 sg. 

Powers, Stephen, quoted, 170 sg. 

Prajapati, the sacrifice of the creator, 
411 

Prayer, the materialization of, 22 72.2; at 
sowing, 138 

Prayers at cairns or heaps of sticks or 
leaves, 26, 28, 29 sg. 

Presteign in Radnorshire, the tug-of-war 
at, 182 59. 

Priest, the corpse-praying, 45 

Priests personating gods, 287 

Proa, demons of sickness expelled in a, 
185 sgg. ; diseases sent away in a, 199 
sq. 

Processions for the expulsion of demons, 
117, 233; bell-ringing, at thc Carnival, 
247 ; to drive away demons of infer- 
tility, 245 ; of maskers, W. Mannhardt 
on, 250 


on 
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Procopius, quoted, 125 7.4 

Propertius, 19 

Propitiation of anccstral spirits, 86; of 
demons, 93, 94, 96, 100 

Prussia, '' Easter Smacks" in, 268 

, West, 17 

Prussian rulers, formerly burnt, 391 

Public expulsion of evils, 109 sgg. 

scapegoats, 170 59g. 

Pufru, ‘‘ assembly,” 361 

Puithiam, sorcerer, 94 

Puna Indians, 9 

Punjaub, human scapegoats in the, 196 

Puppy, blind, as scapegoat, 50 

Pur in the sense of “lot,” 361 

Purification by bathing or washing, 3 s¢.; 
by means of stone-throwing, 23 sgg. ; 
religious, intended to keep off demons, 
104 sg. ; the Great, a Japanese cere- 
mony, 213 2.1; by beating, 262; 
Feast of the, (Candlemas), 332 

festival among the Cherokee 
Indians, 128 

Purim, the Jewish festival of, 360 sgg. ; 
custom of burning effigies of Haman 
at, 392 sgg.; compared to the Car- 
nival, 394; its relation to Persia, 401 
sgg. 

Purushu, great primordial giant, 410 

Pyre, traditionary death of Asiatic kings 
and herocs on a, 387, 388, 389 sqq. ; 
festival of the, at Hierapolis, 392 

Pythagoras, his saying as to swallows, 


35 7.3 


Quauhtitlan, city in Mexico, 301 

Queen of the Bean, 313, 315 

Queensland, tribes of Central, their ex- 
pulsion of a demon, 172 

Quetzalcoatl, a Mexican god, 281, 300 ; 
man sacrificed in the character of, 
281 Sq. 

‘t Quickening” heifers with a branch of 
rowan, 266 sg. d 

Quixos, Indians of the, 263 


Ra, the Egyptian Sun-god, 341 

Races to ensure good crops, 249 

Radnorshire, 182 

Rafts, evils expelled in, 199, 200 sg. 

Rain, charms to produce, 175 Ssg., 
178 sg.; or drought, games of ball 
played to produce, 179 sg. ; dances to 
obtain, 236 sg., 238; festival to pro- 
cure, 277; divinities of the, 381 

gods of Mexico, 283 

Rainy season, expulsion of demons at 
the beginning of the, 225 

Rajah of Manipur, 39 sg.; of Travan- 
core, 42 sg. ; of Tanjore, 44 

Ramsay, Sir W. M., 421 2.3 

Ranchi, in Chota Nagpur, 139 
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Rattles to keep out ghosts, 154 7. 

Raven legends among the Esquimaux, 
380 

Red thread in popular cure, 55 

and yellow paint on human victim 
to represent colours of maize, 285 

Reed, W. A., quoted, 82 

Reinach, Salomon, 420 z.} 

Renan, Ernest, 70 

Renewal, annual, of king’s power at 
Babylon, 356, 358 

Resurrection, the divine, in Mexican 
ritual, 288, 296, 302; of the dead 
god, 400 

Revelry at Purim, 363 sg. 

Revcls, Master of the, 333 39. 

Rhea, wife of Cronus, 351 

Rhodians, their annual sacrifice of a man 
to Cronus, 353 57-1 397 

Rhys, Sir John, 343 z. ; quoted, 70 sg. 

Ribhus, Vedic genii of the seasons, 325 

Rice-harvest, carnival at the, 226 7.! 

Richalm, Abbot, his fear of devils, 105 
sq. 

Riddles asked at certain seasons or on 
certain occasions, 120 $9., 7. 

“ Ride of the Beardless One,” a Persian 
New Year ceremony, 402 sg. 

Ridgeway, W., 353 7.4; on the origin 
of Greek tragedy, 384 7.2 

Ridley, Rev. W., quoted, 123 sg. 

Riedel, J. G. F., quoted, 85 

Rig Veda, story of creation in the, 410 

Ring suspended in Purim bonfire, 393 

Rings, headache transferred to, 2 

Ritual murder, accusations of, brought 
against the Jews, 394 sgg. 

River of Good Fortune, 28 

Rivers used to sweep away evils, 3 sg., 5 ; 
offerings and prayers to, 27 sg. 

Rivros, a month of the Gallic calendar, 


343 

Rockhill, W. W., 220 n.1 

Rogations, 277 

Roman cure for fever, 47 ; for epilepsy, 
68 


festival in honour of ghosts, 154 sg. 

husbandman, his prayers to Mars, 

229 

seasons of sowing, 232 

soldiers, celebration of the Saturn- 
alia by, 308 sg. 

Romans, their mode of reckoning a day, 
326 n.? 

Rome, the knocking of nails in ancient, 
64 sgg.; Piazza Navona at, 166 sg. ; 
ancient, human scapegoats in, 229 
sgq. ; the Saturnalia at, 307 sg. 

Roinulus, disappearance of, 258 

Roocooyen Indians of French Guiana, 
263; their tug-of-war, 181 

Roof, dances on the, 315 
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Rook, expulsion of devil in island of, 
109 

Rope, ceremony of sliding down a, 196 
sqq. 

Ropes used to kecp off demons, 120, 
149; used to exclude ghosts, 152 sg., 
154 2. 

Roscher, W. H., on the Salii, 231 2.3 

Roscommon, Twelfth Night in, 321 sg. 

Rosemary, uscd to beat people with, 
270, 271 

Rouen, ceremony on Ascension Day at, 
215 Sg. 

Roumanians of Transylvania, 16; their 
belief in demons, 106 sg. 

Rowan-tree, cattle beaten with branches 
of, on May Day, 266 sg.; uscd to 
keep witches from cows, 267 : 

Rue, fumigation with, as a precaution 
against witches, 158 

Rupture, popular cures for, 52, 60 

Russia, the Wotyaks of, 155 sg. 

Russian custom on Palm Sunday, 268 

villagers, their precautions against 
epidemics, 172 sg. 

Rutuburi, a dance of the Tarahumare 
Indians, 237 


Sacaea, a Babylonian festival, 354 
sgg. ; in relation to Purim, 359 $49. ; 
and Zakmuk, 399; celebrated by the 
Persians, 402 

Sacred dramas, as magical rites, 373 
59], 

harlots, 370, 371, 372 

slaves, 370 

Sacrifice, human, successive mitigations 
of, 396 sg., 408; the Brahmanical 
theory of, 410 sg. 

Sacrifices, human, their influence on 
cosmogonical theories, 409 sgg.; of 
deified men, 409 

Sacrificial victims, beating people with 
the skins of, 265 

Sagar in India, use of scapegoat at, 


190 sg. 

Sahagun, B. de, 276, 280, 300 7.1}, 
301 ft. 

‘‘Saining,” a protection against spirits, 
168 


St. Barbara's Day, custom of putting 
rods in pickle on, 270 

St. Dasius, martyrdom of, 308 sgg. 

St. Edmund's Day in November, 332 

St. Eustorgius, church of, at Milan, 


331 : 

St. George, Eve of, witches active on 
the, 158 

St. George’s Day among the South Slavs, 
54 


St. Guiree, 70 
St. Hiztibouzit, 413 7.? 
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St. John the Baptist, 53 
St. John (the Evangelist), festival of, 


334 

St. John’s Day in Abyssinia, 133 

St. John’s wort a protection against 
witchcraft, 160 

St. Joseph, feast of, 297 

St. Nicholas Day, 337, 338 

St. Paul's, London, the Boy Bishop at, 


7 

St. Beter's, Canterbury, the Boy Bishop 
at, 337 

St. Peter's Day (22nd February), cere- 
mony on, 159 2.1 

St. Pierre d'Entremont in Normandy, 
183 

St. Romain, the shrine of, at Rouen, 
216 

St. Stephen's Day, 333, 334; custom of 
beating young women on, 270 

St. Sylvester's Day (New Year’s Eve), 
precautions against witches on, 164 $g. 

Eve at Trieste, 165 

St. Tecla, 52 

St. Thomas’s Eve, witches active on, 160 

Saints, cairns near shrines of, 21; Mo- 
hammedan, 21, 22 

Salii, the dancing priests of Mars, 231 


sqq. . 

Salisbury, the Boy Bishop at, 337, 338 

Salt, the goddess of, 278, 283 

-makers worship the goddess of Salt, 
283; their dance, 284 

Saluting the rising sun, a Syrian custom, 
416 

Salzburg, the Perchten in, 240, 242 sqq. 

Samon, a month of the Gallic calendar, 
343 

Sampson, Agnes, a witch, 38 

Samsi-Adad, king of Assyria, 370 7%.? 

Samyas monastery near Lhasa, 220 

San Pellegrino, church of, at Ancona, 

10 

Sandan, 368 ; legendary or mythical hero 
of Western Asia, 388 sgg. 

Sandes, the Persian Hercules, 389. See 
Sandan 

SUS Tepehuacan, Indians of, 4, 347 
n. 

Sarawak, the Sea Dyaks of, 154 

Sardan or Sandan, the burning of, 389 
sq. 

Sardanapalus, 368 ; the epitaph of, 388 

and Ashurbanapal, 387 $g. 

Sardes in Lydia, 389, 391 

Sarn, valley of the, in Salzburg, 245 

Sarum use, service-books of the, 338 

Satan annually expelled by the Wotyaks, 
155 sg. ; by the Cheremiss, 156 

Saturn, the Roman god of sowing, 232, 
306, 307 72.!; his festival the Saturnalia, 
306 sgg.; and the Golden Agc, 306, 
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344, 386; man put to dcath in the 
character of, 309; dedication of the 
temple of, 345 z.!; the old Italian 
god of sowing, 346 

Saturnalia among the Hos and Mundaris 
of N.E. India, 136 sg. ; and kindred 
festivals, 306 sgg. ; the Roman, 306 
sgg. ; as celebrated by Roman soldiers, 
308 sg. ; the King of the, 308, 311, 
312; its relation to the Carnival, 312, 
345 Sgg-; and Lent, 345 sgg.; in 
ancient Greece, 350 sgg.; in Western 
Asia, 354 sgg.; wide prevalence of 
festivals like the, 407 sgg. 

Savages, their regulation of the calendar, 
326 

Saxon cure for rupture, 52 

Scapegoat, plantain-tree as a, 5; decked 
with women’s ornaments, 192; Jewish 
use of, 210; a material vehicle for the 
expulsion of evils, 224 

Scapegoats, immaterial objects as, 1 sgg. ; 
animals as, 3I sgg., 190 $99., 208 sqq. ; 
birds as, 35 sg. ; human beings as, 38 
sqq., 210 sgg.; public, 170 sgg. ; divine 
animals as, 216 sg., 226 sg.; divine 
men as, 217 sgg., 226 sg. ; in general, 
224 Sgq. 

„ human, 194 sgg. ; in classical an- 
tiquity, 229 sgg.; in ancient Greece, 
252 sgg.; beaten, 252, 255; stoned, 
253, 254; cast into the sea, 254 sg. ; 
reason for beating the, 256 sg. 

u Scaring away the devil” at Penzance 
on the Eve of May Day, 163 sg. 

Scarlet thread in charm against witch- 
craft, 267 

Schechter, Dr. S., 364 7.1 

Scheil, Father, on Elamite inscriptions, 
367 2.3 

Schmeckostern in Germany and Austria, 
268 sg. 

Schönthal, the abbot of, 105 

Schénwert, village of Bohemia, 161 

Schrader, O., 326 7. 

Schuyler, E., 45 

Schwaz, on the Inn, the ‘‘ grass-ringers " 
at, 247 

Scorpion's bite, cure for, 49 sg. 

Scotch witch, 38 sg. 

Scotland, the Highlands of, 20; cure of 
warts in, 48; witches burnt in, 165; 
Abbot of Unreason in, 331. See also 
Highlands 

Scourgings, mutual, of South American 
Indians, 262 

Scythian kings married the wives of their 
predecessors, 368 z.} 

Scythians, revellers disguised as, 355 

Sea, scapcgoats cast into the, 254 sg. 

Dyaks of Sarawak, their Festival of 

Departed Spirits, 154 
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Sea-god, sacrifice to, 255 

-slugs, ccremoni¢s at the annual 
appcarance of, 141 sgg. 

Sccret Societies in North-Western 
America, 377 $g. 

Sedna, Mistress of the Nether World, 
among the Esquimaux, 125 5. 

Seed-time, annual expulsion of demons 
at, 138 

Selangor, demons of discase expelled in 
a ship from, 187 sg. 

Sclemnus, the river, 3 

Delenmla 277) 

Seleucia, 64 

Semiramis, mythical and historical, 369 
sgq.; the mounds of, 370, 371, 373, 
388 72.1; the sad fate of her lovers, 
371; burnt herself on a pyre, 407 2.7 

Sena-speaking people, 7 

Scnegambia, 16 ; the Banmanas of, 261 

Senseless Thursday in Carnival, 248 

September, expulsion of evils by the 
Incas of Peru in, 128 

Scrpents and lizards supposed to renew 
their youth by casting their skins, 302 
sqq. 

Servians, their precaution against vani- 
pyres, 153 7.1 

Set, the birth of, 341 

Sham fight at New Year, 184; as religious 
rite, 289 

Shaman, function of the, 79 sg. 

Shamans, necessity of, 99, 100; expel 
demons, 126; among the Esquimaux, 
379, 380 

Shammuramat and Semiramis, 370 7.1 

Shampoo, the fatal, 42 

Shans of Kengtung, their expulsion of 
demons, 116 sg. ; of Southern China, 
their annual expulsion of the fire-spirit, 
141 

Shawms blown to ban witches, 160 

Sheepskins, people beaten with, 265 

Shepherd beloved by Ishtar, 371 

Shetland Islands, Yule in the, 167 sgg. 

Shinto priest, 116 

Ship, sicknesses expelled in a,°185 sgg. ; 
demons expelled in a, 201 sg. 

Shogun's palace in Japan, 144 

'' Shooting the Witches,” 164 

Shropshire, 182; the sin-eater in, 44; 
fires on Twelfth Night in, 321 

Shrove Tucsday, the tug-of-war on, 182 
Sq. ; dances to promote the growth 
of the crops on, 239, 347 

Siam, the Laosians of, 97 ; annual expul- 
sion of demons in, 149 sgg. ; human 
scapegoats in, 212 

Siamcse ycar of twelve lunar months, 
149 2.2 

Sicily, Ascension Day in, 54 

Sickness transferred to animals in Europe, 


49 5gq.; ascribed to demons, 109 
sqq. 
Sicknesscs cxpelled in a ship, 185 sgg. 
Sihanaka, the, of Madagascar, 2 
Sikhim, cairns in, 26; demonolatry in, 


Silence, compulsory, to deceive demons, 
132 5g., 140. Compare 142 

Silesia, expulsion of witches on Good 
Friday in, 157; precautions against 
witches in, 162 sg., 164; ‘‘ Easter 
Smacks” in, 268, 269; mode of 
reckoning the Twelve Days in, 327 

Silli, ‘a Babylonian goddess, 371 

Sin-eater, the, 43 sg. 

Sin-eating in Wales, 43 sg. 

Singalang Burong, a Dyak war-god, 383 

Sins, confession of, 36, 127; transferred 
to a buffalo calf, 36 sg. ; transferred 
vicariously to human beings, 39 sgg. ; 
of people transferred to animals, 210; 
Delaware Indian remedies for, 263 

Sirius associated with Ishtar, 359 7.1 

Situa, annual festival of the Incas, 128 

Siyins, of N.E. India, their belief in 
demons, 93 

Skin disease, supposed remedy for, 266 ; 
Mexican remedy for, 298 

Skins, creatures that slough their, sup- 
posed to renew their youth, 302 sgg. 

of human victims, worn by men in 

Mexico, 265 sg., 288, 290, 294 3g., 

296 sgq., 301 Sg. 

of sacrificial victims uscd to beat 
people, 265 

Sky-goddess, the Egyptian, 341 

Sladen, Colonel, 141 

Slave Coast, 74 

women, religious ceremony per- 
formed by, 258 

Slaves, license granted to, at the Saturn- 
alia, 307 $g., 350 $g., 351 sy.; feasted 
by their masters, 308, 350 5g. ; feasted 
by their mistresses, 346 

Slavonia, Good Friday custom in, 268 

Slavonic custom of ‘‘carrying out Death,” 
230 

peoples, '' Easter Smacks " among 

the, 268 

year, the beginning of thc, 228 

Slavs, black god and white god among 
the, 92 

Sleeman, General Sir William, 191 

Sloth, the animal, imitated by masker, 
381 

Sloughing the skin supposcd to be a 
mode of renewing youth, 302 s99. 

Smallpox, cure for, 6; attributed to a 
devil, 117, 119, 120, 123; expelled 
in a proa, 186 i 

, demon of, 172; sent away in a 

canoe, 188 sg. 


i 
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Smell, foul, uscd to drive demons away, 
112 

Smith, W. Robertson, on Semiramis, 
369 59. 

Smut in wheat, ceremony to preveut, 318 

Snails as scapegoats, 52, 53 

Snake or lizard in annual ceremony for 
the riddance of evils, 208 

Snipe as scapegoat, 51 

Social ranks, inversion of, at festivals, 
350, 407 

Socrates, church historian, 394 

Sods, freshly cut, a protection against 
witches, 163 

Soldiers, Roman, celebration of the 
Saturnalia by, 308 sg. 

Solomon Islanders, their expulsion of 
demons, 116 


Islands, 9 
Solstice, the winter, ceremony after the, 
127 


Soma, worship of, go 

Songs, liturgical, revealed by gods, 381 

and dances, how they originate, 
378 sg. 

Sonnenberg, popular cure for gout in, 56 

Soracte, Mount, 311 

Sorcerers as protectors against demons, 
94; exorcise demons, 113 

Soule, a ball contended for in Normandy, 
183 

Souls of the dead received once a year 
by their relations, 150 sgg. 

South American Indians, 12, 20 

Sow as scapegoat, 33 

Sowing, prayer at, 138; expulsion of 
demons at, 225; the god of, 232; 
dances at, 234 sgg.; Saturn the god 
of, 346; in Italy, season of the spring, 
346 

Sown fields, fire applied to, on Eve of 
Twelfth Night, 316, 318, 321 

Spain, the Boy Bishop in, 338 

Spear, sacred, 218 

Spears used to expel demons, 115, 116 

Spirits, retreat of the army of, 72 sg. ; 
guardian, 98; good and evil, per- 
sonated by children, 139; Festival of 
Departed, 154 

Spitting as a mode of transferring evil, 
3, IO, II; as a mode of transferring 
disease, 187; at ceremony for ex- 
pulsion of evils, 208 

Spittle as a protection against demons,¢ 
118 

Spring, rites to ensure the revival of lifc 
in, 400 

Squills uscd to beat human scapegoats, - 
Cie PSSN 

Star, the Morning, personatcd by a 
man, 238 ; of Bcthlchcm, 330 

Steele, Sir Richard, quoted, 333 


PT. VI 


Sternberg, L., quoted, ror sg. 

Sticks, fertilizing virtuc attributed to 
certain, 264 sg. 

and stones, evils transferred to, 8 
sgg. ; piled on the scene of crimes, 13 
sqq. See also Throwing 

Stinging young people with ants and 
wasps, custom of, 263 

Stone-throwing at Mccca, rite of, 24; in 
ancient Greece, 24 sg. 

Stones heaped up near shrines of saints, 
21; communion by means of, 21 sg. ; 
thrown at demons, 131, 146, 152 

and sticks, evil transferred to, 8 
sqq. ; piled on the scene of crimes, 13 
sgg. See also Throwing 

Stoning, execution by, 24 2.? 

human scapegoats, 253, 254 

Stopfer, maskers in.Switzerland, 239 

Stow, John, on Lords of Miéisrule, 
quoted, 331 sg. 

Strabo, on the Sacaea, 355, 369; on 
the worship at Zela, 370 2.4; on the 
sanctuary at Zela, 421 2.1 

Strack, H 295.5 

Stratification of religious beliefs among 
the Malays, 90 x. 

Straw wrapt round fruit-trees as a pro- 
tection against evil spirits, 164 

Strehlitz, in Silesia, 157 

Strudeli and Stratteli, 165 

Substitutes in human sacrifice, 396 sg., 
408 

Sucla-Tirtha in India, expulsion of sins 
in, 202 

Suffering, principle of vicarious, 1 sg. 

Suffolk cure for ague, 68 

Suicides, ghosts of, feared, 17 sg. 

Sukandar river, 60 r 

Sumatra, the Battas or Bataks of, 87, 
213 

Sun, appeal to the, 3; charm to pre- 
vent the sun from setting, 30 7.7; 
reappearance of, in the Arctic regions, 
ceremonies at, I24 Sg., 125 7.1; 
temple of the, at Cuzco, 129; spirit 
who lives in the, 186; hearts of 
human victims offered to the, 279, 
298 ; Mexican story of the creation of 
the, 410; Syrian custom of saluting 
the rising, 416 

-god, Christmas, an old pagan 
festival ofthe, 328; the Egyptian, 341 

Sunderland, cure for cough in, 52 

Siintevigel or Sunnenvigel, 159 2.1 

Superhuman power supposed to be 
acquired by actors in sacred dramas, 
382, 383 

Supplcmentary days of the year, 171 

Supreme Being in West Africa, 74 sg. 

God of the Oraons, 92 59. 

Susa, capital of the Ilamites, 366 
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Swabia, the '‘ Twelve Lot Days " in, 322 

Swahili, the, of East Africa, thcir New 
Year's Day, 226 7,1 

Swallow dance, 381 

Swallows as scapegoats, 35 

Sweden, 14, 20, 27 

Sweeping misfortune out of house with 


brooms, 5 
out the town, annual ceremony of, 
135 
Swords used to ward off or expel 
Genionsse119, 118, TIO 120, 123; 


203; carried by mummers, 245 
Syria, 17, 21; Aphrodite and Adonis 
in, 386 
Syro-Macedonian calendar, 358 z.! 


Tagbanuas of the Philippines, their 
custom of sending spirits of disease 
away in little ships, 189 

Tahiti, transference of sins in, 45 sg. 

Tahitians, the, 80 

Taigonos Peninsula, 126 

Taleins, the, of Burma, their worship of 
demons, 96 

Talmud, the, on Purim, 363 

Tamanachiers, Indian tribe of the 
Orinoco, 303 

Tamanawas, dramatic performances of 
myths, 376, 377 


Tamarisk branches used to beat people | 


ceremonially, 263 

Tambaran, demons, 82, 83 

Tammuz, the lover of Ishtar, 371, 373; 
annual death and resurrection of, 398, 
at Jerusalem, the weeping for, 400. 
See also Adonis 

and Ishtar, 399, 406 

Tanganyika, Lake, 10 

Tangkhuls of Assam, 177 

Tanjore, Rajah of, 44 

Taoism, 99 

Tar to keep out ghosts and witches, 
153 2.) 

-barrels burnt, 169 

Tarahumares, the, of Mexico, 10; their 
danccs for the crops, 236 sgg. 

Taros, mode of fertilizing, 264 

Tarsus in Cilicia, Sandan at, 388, 389, 
391, 392 

Taupes et Mulots, fire ceremony on Eve 
of Twelfth Night, 317 

Tavernier, J. B., quoted, 148 7.1 

Taylor, Rev. J. C., quoted, 133, 211 

Taylor, Rev. R., quoted, 81 

Tellemarken in Norway, 14 

Telugu remedy for a fever, 38 

Temple, Sir Richard C., quoted, 88 

Temple, the Inner and the Middle, 
Lords of Misrule in the, 333 

church, Lord of Misrule in the, 


333 
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Temporary king, 403 sg. ; in Siam, PSI 

Tench as scapegoat, 52 

Tenggercse of Java, thcir sham fight at 
New Year, 184 

Tepehuancs, the, of Mexico, 10 

Tcshu Lama, the, 203 

Lumbo in Tibet, 203 

Teso people of Central Africa, their use 
of bells to exorcise fiends, 246 sg. 

Tezcatlipoca, great Mcxican god, 276; 
young man annually sacrificed in the 
character of, 276 sgg. 

Thales on spirits, 104 

Thargelia, human scapegoats at the 
festival of the, 254, 255, 256, 257, 
259, 272, 273 

Thay, the, of Indo-China, their worship 
of spirits, 97 sg. 

Theal, G. McCall, on fear of demons, 
77 Sq. 

Theckydaw, expulsion of demons, 147 sg. 

Then, spirits, 97 

Theodosius and Honorius, decree of, 392 

Theory of sacrifice, the Brahmanical, 
410 5g. 

Thompson Indians of British Columbia, 
their charms against ghosts, 154 7. 

Thorns, wreaths of, 140 

Thrace, Abdera in, 254 

Thrashing people to do them good, 
262 sgg. See also Beating and Whip- 
ping 

Thread, red, in popular cure, 55 

Three Kings on Twelfth Day, 329 sgg. 

Threshold protected against witches by 
knives, 162; by sods, 163 

Throwing of sticks or stones interpreted 
as an offering or token of respect, 
20 59g., 25 sgg.; as a mode of rid- 
dance of evil, 23 sgg. 

Thule, ceremony in Thule at the annual 
reappearance of the sun, 125 2.1 

Thunder, the first peal heard in spring, 
144; demon of, exorcised by bells, 
246 sq. 

Thüringen, expulsion of witches in, 160; 
custom of beating people on Holy 
Innocents’ Day in, 271 

Tiamat, mythical Babylonian monster, 
410 

Tibet, demonolatry in, 
scapegoats in, 218 sgg. 

Tiger-spirits, 199 

Tikopia, island of, 189 

Timbo in French Guinea, 235 

Time, personification of periods of, 230 

Timor, the island of, 8; bclicf in the 
spirits of the dead in, 85 

Timor fecit deos, 93 

Timor-laut Islands, the tug-of-war in 
the, 176; demons of sicknesscs cx- 
pelled in a proa from, 185 sg. 


94; human 
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Tinehebray in Normandy, 183 


‘{jingilli tribe of Central Australia, 2 
Tlacaxipeualiztli, Mexican festival, 296 
Tlaloc, temple of, in Mexico, 284, 292 


Tlemcen in Algeria, 31 

Toad as scapegoat, 193, 206 sy. 

Toboongkoo, the, of Central Celebes, 
riddles among the, 112 7, 

Toci, Mexican goddess, 289 

Todas, the, of the Neilgherry Hills, 37 

Togoland, 3; the Hos of, 134, 206; 
the negroes of, their remedy for influ- 


enza, 193 
Tokio, annual expulsion of demous at, 
213 


Tomb of Moses, 21 

Tonan, Mexican goddess, 287; woman 
sacrificed in the character of, 287 sg. 

Tonocotes. See Lules 

Tonquin, demon of sickness expelled in, 
IIg; annual expulsion of demons in, 
147 Sg. 

Toothache, cure for, 6, 57, 58, 59 3g., 
62163, 71 

Toradjas, the, of Central Celebes, 34; 
their cure by beating, 265 

Torches used in the expulsion of demons, 
IIO, I17, I20, I30, I31, 132, 133 $4., 
139, 140, 146, 157, 171; used in the 
expulsion of witches, etc., 156, 157, 
Eoo 159, 160, 163, 165, 166; carried 
in procession by maskers, 243; ap- 
plied to fruit-trees on Eve of Twelfth 
Night, 316 sg. 

Torquemada, J. de, Spanish historian of 
Mexico, 279 2.1, 286 2.1, 300 2,1 

Totec, Mexican god, 297, 298; person- 
ated by a man wearing the skin of a 
human victim, 300 

Totonacs, their worship of the corn- 
spirit, 286 7.1 

Tototectin, men clad in skins of human 
victims, 298 

Toxcatl, fifth month of old Mexican 
year, 149 2.2; Mexican festival, 276 

Trajan, Pliny’s letter to, 420 

Transference of evil, 1 sgg.; to other 
people, 5 sgg. ; to sticks and stones, 
8 sgqg.; to animals, 31 sgg. ; to`men, 
38 sqq. ; in Europe, 47 sq. 

Transformation of animals into men, 380 

Transylvania, the Roumanians of, 16, 
106 sq. 

Travancore, Rajah of, 42 sg. ; demon- 
worship in, 94 

Trec, disease transferred to, 6; use of 
stick cut from a fruitful, 264 

Trees, evils transferred to, 52, 54 sgg. 

Trieste, St. Sylvester's Eve at, 165 

‘Trinity, the Batta, 88 7.1 

College, Cambridge, Lord of Mis- 

Mike ANin yew) 
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Trinouxtion, 343 n. 

Tripoli, mode of laying ghosts in, 63 

Troczenians, their festival resembling the 
Saturnalia, 350 

Trows in Shetland, 168 sg. 

Trumpets blown to expcl demons, 116, 
117, 156; blown at the feast of 
Purim, 394 

Tsuina, expulsion of demons in Japan, 
212 sg. 

Tsfil, a Berber tribe, 179 

Tuaran district of British North Borneo, 
200 N 

Tug-of-war as a religious or magical rite, 
173 sqq. ; as a charm to produce rain, 
17g 178 Sq. 

Tul-ya’s e’en in Shetland, 168 

Tullus Hostilius, 345 7.1 

Tumleo, annual fight in, 142 sg. 

Tuña, a spirit, expulsion of, 124 sg. 

Tung ak, a powerful spirit, 79, 80 

Turkestan, 45; Ferghana in, 184 

Turkish tribes of Central Asia, riddles 
among the, 122 7. 

Turner, L. M., quoted, 79 sg. 

Tuscan Romagna, the, 167 

Twelfth Day, serious significance of, 
315; the Three Kings on, 329 sgg. 
See also Twelfth Night 

Day, Eve of, 318; expulsion of 

witches, etc., on, 166 sg. 

Night, expulsion of the powers of 

evil on, 165 sgg.; dances on, 238 ; 

Perchta’s Day, 244; (Epiphany), the 


King of the Bean on, 313 sgg. See 
also Twelfth Day 
Night, Eve of, 316; old Mrs. 


Perchta on, 240, 241 ; ceremonial fires 
on, 316 sgg. 

Twelve Days, weather of the twelve 
months supposed to be determined by 
the weather of the, 322 sgg. ; in Mace- 
donia, superstitions as to the, 320; in 
ancient India, 324 sg.; accounted a 
miniature of the year, 324; in the 
Highlands of Scotland, 324; differ- 
ence of opinion as to the date of the, 
324, 327; probably an old inter- 
calary period at midwinter, 338 sg., 
342 

—— Days from Christmas to Twelfth 
Night (Epiphany), precautions against 
witches during the, 158 sgg., 164 
sgg 


Days or Twelve Nights not of 

Christian origin, 326 sqq. 

fires on Eve of Twelfth Day, 318 
rag SE se: 

Two-faced mask worn by image of god- 
dess, 287 

Typhon, the birth of, 341 

Tyre and Sidon, 17 
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Tyrol, annual '" Burning out of the 
Witches " in the, 159 sg. ; the Perchien 
in the, 240, 242 sg. ; Scnseless ‘Thurs- 
day in the, 248 


Uganda Protcctorate, 6, 42; funeral 
ceremony in, 45 2.2; human scape- 
goats in, 194 sg. See also Baganda 

Unalashka, one of the Alcutian Islands, 
16 

Unkareshwar, the goddess of cholcra at, 
194 

Unreason, Abbot of, in Scotland, 331 

Up-helly-a’ in Shetland, 168 sy. 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, quoted, 332 

Usener, H., 167 2.1, 229 n.? 

Utch Kurgan, in Turkestan, 45 


Vampyres, charms against, 153 72.1 

Vashti and Esther, temporary queens, 
401 

and Haman the duplicates of Esther 
and Mordecai, 406 

Vedic times, 3; cure for consumption 
in, 51; the creed of the, 90; riddles 
in, 122 z. ; the Aryans of the, 324 

Vegetation, Mars a deity of, 229 sg.; 
out-worn deity of, 231; processions 
representing spirits of, 250 

-god, Easter an old vernal festival 
of the, 328 

Vehicle, expulsion of evils in a material, 
185 59g., 198 599., 224 

Vehicles, material, of immaterial things 
(fear, misfortune, disease, etc. ), 1 sgg., 
22 2.%, 23 sgq. 

Venus and Adonis, 406. See also Adonis, 
Aphrodite 

Verrall, A. W., 391 2.4 
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PREFACE: 


IN this concluding part of The Golden Bough I have dis- 
cussed the problem which gives its title to the whole work. 
If I am right, the Golden Bough over which the King of 
the Wood, Diana’s priest at Aricia, kept watch and ward 
was no other than a branch of mistletoe growing on an oak 
within the sacred grove; and as the plucking of the bough 
was a necessary prelude to the slaughter of the priest, I 
have been led to institute a parallel between the King of 
the Wood at Nemi and the Norse god Balder, who was 
worshipped in a sacred grove beside the beautiful Sogne 
fiord of Norway and was said to have perished by a stroke 
of mistletoe, which alone of all things on earth or in heaven 
could wound him. On the theory here suggested both 
Balder and the King of the Wood personified in a sense 
the sacred oak of our Aryan forefathers, and both had 
deposited their lives or souls for safety in the parasite which 
sometimes, though rarely, is found growing on an oak and 
by the very rarity of its appearance excites the wonder and 
stimulates the devotion of ignorant men. Though I am 
now less than ever disposed to lay weight on the analogy 
between the Italian priest and the Norse god, I have 
allowed it to stand because it furnishes me with a pretext 
for discussing not only the general question of the external 
soul in popular superstition, but also the fire-festivals of 
Europe, since fire played a part both in the myth of Balder 


and in the ritual of the Arician grove. Thus Balder the 
v 
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Beautiful in my hands is little more than a stalking-horse 
to carry two heavy pack-loads of facts. And what is true 
of Balder applies equally to the priest of Nemi himself, 
the nominal hero of the long tragedy of human folly 
and suffering which has unrolled itself before the readers 
of these volumes, and on which the curtain is now about 
to fall. He, too, for all the quaint garb he wears and the 
gravity with which he stalks across the stage, is merely a 
puppet, and it is time to unmask him before laying him up 
in the box. 

To drop metaphor, while nominally investigating a 
particular problem of ancient mythology, I have really 
been discussing questions of more general interest which 
concern the gradual evolution of human thought from 
savagery to civilization. The enquiry is beset with diffi- 
culties of many kinds, for the record of man’s mental 
development is even more imperfect than the record of his 
physical development, and it is harder to read, not only by 
reason of the incomparably more subtle and complex nature 
of the subject, but because the reader’s eyes are apt to be 
dimmed by thick mists of passion and prejudice, which 
cloud in a far less degree the fields of comparative anatomy 
and geology. My contribution to the history of the human 
mind consists of little more than a rough and purely pro- 
visional classification of facts gathered almost entirely from 
printed sources. If there is one general conclusion which 
seems to emerge from the mass of particulars, I venture to 
think that it is the essential similarity in the working of the 
less developed human mind among all races, which corre- 
sponds to the essential similarity in their bodily frame 
revealed by comparative anatomy. But while this general 
mental similarity may, I believe, be taken as established, we 
must always be on our guard against tracing to it a multi- 
tude of particular resemblances which may be and often are 
due to simple diffusion, since nothing is more certain than 
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that the various races of men have borrowed from each 
other many of their arts and crafts, their ideas, customs, 
and institutions. To sift out the elements of culture which 
a race has independently evolved and to distinguish them 
accurately from those which it has derived from other races 
is a task of extreme difficulty and delicacy, which promises 
to occupy students of man for a long time to come; indeed 
so complex are the facts and so imperfect in most cases 
is the historical record that it may be doubted whether in 
regard to many of the lower races we shall ever arrive at 
more than probable conjectures. 

Since the last edition of Zhe Golden Bough was pub- 
lished some thirteen years ago, I have seen reason to change 
my views on several matters discussed in this concluding 
part of the work, and though I have called attention to 
these changes in the text, it may be well for the sake of 
clearness to recapitulate them here. 

In the first place, the arguments of Dr. Edward Wester- 
marck have satisfied me that the solar theory of the European 
fire-festivals, which I accepted from W. Mannhardt, is very 
slightly, if at all, supported by the evidence and is probably 
erroneous. The true explanation of the festivals I now 
believe to be the one advocated by Dr. Westermarck him- 
self, namely that they are purificatory in intention, the fire 
being designed not, as I formerly held, to reinforce the sun’s 
light and heat by sympathetic magic, but merely to burn or 
repel the noxious things, whether conceived as material or 
spiritual, which threaten the life of man, of animals, and of 
plants. This aspect of the fire-festivals had not wholly 
escaped me in former editions; I pointed it out explicitly, 
but, biassed perhaps by the great authority of Mannhardt, I 
treated it as secondary and subordinate instead of primary 
and dominant. Out of deference to Mannhardt, for whose 
work I entertain the highest respect, and because the 
evidence for the purificatory theory of the fires is perhaps 
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not quite conclusive, I have in this edition repeated and 
even reinforced the arguments for the solar theory of the 
festivals, so that the reader may see for himself what can be 
said on both sides of the question and may draw his own 
conclusion ; but for my part I cannot but think that the 
arguments for the purificatory theory far outweigh the 
arguments for the solar theory. Dr. Westermarck based 
his criticisms largely on his own observations of the Moham- 
medan fire-festivals of Morocco, which present a remarkable 
resemblance to those of Christian Europe, though there 
seems no reason to assume that hercin Africa has borrowed 
from Europe or Europe from Africa. So far as Europe is 
concerned, the evidence tends strongly to shew that the 
grand evil which the festivals aimed at combating was 
witchcraft, and that they were conceived to attain their end 
by actually burning the witches, whether visible or invisible, 
in the flames. If that was so, the wide prevalence and the 
immense popularity of the fire-festivals provides us with a 
measure for estimating the extent of the hold which the 
belief in witchcraft had on the European mind before the 
rise of Christianity or rather of rationalism ; for Christianity, 
both Catholic and Protestant, accepted the old belief and 
enforced it in the old way by the faggot and the stake. It 
was not until human reason at last awoke after the long 
slumber of the Middle Ages that this dreadful obsession 
gradually passed away like a dark cloud from the intel- 
lectual horizon of Europe. 

Yet we should deceive ourselves if we imagined that the 
belief in witchcraft is even now dead in the mass of the 
peopie ; on the contrary there is ample evidence to shew 
that it only hibernates under the chilling influence of 
rationalism, and that it would start into active life if that 
influence were ever seriously relaxed. The truth seems to 
be that to this day the peasant remains a pagan and savage 
at heart; his civilization is merely a thin veneer which the 
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hard knocks of life soon abrade, exposing the solid core of 
paganism and savagery below. The danger created by a 
bottomless layer of ignorance and superstition under the 
crust of civilized society is lessened, not only by the natural 
torpidity and inertia of the bucolic mind, but also by the 
progressive decrease of the rural as compared with the urban 
population in modern states; for I believe it will be found 
that the artisans who congregate in towns are far less 
retentive of primitive modes of thought than their rustic 
brethren. In every age cities have been the centres and as 
it were the lighthouses from which ideas radiate into the 
surrounding darkness, kindled by the friction of mind with 
mind in the crowded haunts of men; and it is natural that 
at these beacons of intellectual light all should partake in 
some measure of the general illumination. No doubt the 
mental ferment and unrest of great cities have their dark as 
well as their bright side ; but among the evils to be appre- 
hended from them the chances of a pagan revival need 
hardly be reckoned. 

Another point on which I have changed my mind is the 
nature of the great Aryan god whom the Romans called 
Jupiter and the Greeks Zeus. Whereas I formerly argued 
that he was primarily a personification of the sacred oak 
and only in the second place a personification of the thunder- 
ing sky, I now invert the order of his divine functions and 
believe that he was a sky-god before he came to be associated 
with the oak. In fact, I revert to the traditional view of 
Jupiter, recant my heresy, and am gathered like a lost sheep 
into the fold of mythological orthodoxy. The good shepherd 
who has brought me back is my friend Mr. W. Warde Fowler. 
He has removed the stone over which I stumbled in the 
wilderness by explaining in a simple and natural way how 
a god of the thundering sky might easily come to be after- 
wards associated with the oak. The explanation turns on 
the great frequency with which, as statistics prove, the oak 
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is struck by lightning beyond any other tree of the wood in 
Europe. To our rude forefathers, who dwelt in the gloomy 
depths of the primacval forest, it might well seem that the 
riven and blackened oaks must indeed be favourites of the 
sky-god, who so often descended on them from the murky 
cloud in a flash of lightning and a crash of thunder. 

This change of view as to the great Aryan god neces- 
sarily affects my interpretation of the King of the Wood, 
the priest of Diana at Aricia, if I may take that discarded 
puppet out of the box again fora moment. On my theory 
the priest represented Jupiter in the flesh, and accordingly, 
if Jupiter was primarily a sky-god, his priest cannot have 
been a mere incarnation of the sacred oak, but must, like the 
deity whose commission he bore, have been invested in the 
imagination of his worshippers with the power of overcasting 
the heaven with clouds and eliciting storms of thunder and 
rain from the celestial vault. The attribution of weather- 
making powers to kings or priests is very common in primi- 
tive society, and is indeed one of the principal levers by 
which such personages raise themselves to a position of 
superiority above their fellows. There is therefore no im- 
probability in the supposition that as a representative of 
Jupiter the priest of Diana enjoyed this reputation, though 
positive evidence of it appears to be lacking. 

Lastly, in the present edition I have shewn some grounds 
for thinking that the Golden Bough itself, or in common 
parlance the mistletoe on the oak, was supposed to have 
dropped from the sky upon the tree in a flash of lightning 
and therefore to contain within itself the sced of celestia! 
fire, a sort of smouldering thunderbolt. This view of the 
priest and of the bough which he guarded at the peril of 
his life has the advantage of accounting for the importance 
which the sanctuary at Nemi acquired and the treasure 
which it amassed through the offerings of the faithful ; for 
the shrine would seem to have been to ancient what Loreto 
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has been to modern Italy, a place of pilgrimage, where 
princes and nobles as well as commoners poured wealth 
into the coffers of Diana in her green recess among the 
Alban hills, just as in modern times kings and queens vied 
with each other in enriching the black Virgin who from her 
Holy House on the hillside at Loreto looks out on the blue 
Adriatic and the purple Apennines. Such pious prodigality 
becomes more intelligible if the greatest of the gods was 
indeed believed to dwell in human shape with his wife 
among the woods of Nemi. 

These are the principal points on which I have altered 
my opinion since the last edition of my book was published. 
The mere admission of such changes may suffice to indicate 
the doubt and uncertainty which attend enquiries of this 
nature. The whole fabric of ancient mythology is so foreign 
to our modern ways of thought, and the evidence concerning 
it is for the most part so fragmentary, obscure, and conflict- 
ing that in our attempts to piece together and interpret it 
we can hardly hope to reach conclusions that will completeiy 
satisfy either ourselves or others. In this as in other branches 
of study it is the fate of theories to be washed away like 
children’s castles of sand by the rising tide of knowledge, 
and I am not so presumptuous as to expect or desire for 
mine an exemption from the common lot. I hold them all 
very lightly and have used them chiefly as convenient pegs 
on which to hang my collections of facts. For I believe 
that, while theories are transitory, a record of facts has a 
permanent value, and that as a chronicle of ancient customs 
and beliefs my book may retain its utility when my theories 
are as obsolete as the customs and beliefs themselves 
deserve to be. 

I cannot dismiss without some natural regret a task 
which has occupied and amused me at intervals for many 
years. But the regret is tempered by thankfulness and 
hope. I am thankful that I have been able to conclude 
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at least one chapter of the work I projected a long time 
ago. I am hopeful that I may not now be taking a final 
leave of my indulgent readers, but that, as I am sensible 
of little abatement in my bodily strength and of none in 
my ardour for study, they will bear with me yet a while 
if I should attempt to entertain them with fresh subjects of 
laughter and tears drawn from the comedy and the tragedy 
of man’s endless quest after happiness and truth. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


CAMBRIDGE, 17¢h October 191} 
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by contact with the ground, 14 sg. ; serpents’ eggs or snake stones, 15 sg.3 
medicinal plants, water, etc., not allowed to touch the earth, 17 sg. 


§ 2. Not to see the Sun, pp. 18-21.—Sacred persons not allowed to see the sun, 
18-20; tabooed persons not allowed to see the sun, 20; certain persons 
forbidden to see fire, 20 sg. ; the story of Prince Sunless, 21. 


CHAPTER II.—THE SECLUSION OF GIRLS AT 
PUBERTY . ; : ; ; . Pp. 22-100 


§ 1. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty in Africa, pp. 22-32.—Girls at puberty for- 
bidden to touch the ground and see the sun, 22; seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the Zulus and kindred tribes, 22; among the A-Kamba 
of British East Africa, 23; among the Baganda of Central Africa, 23 s¢.; 
among the tribes of the Tanganyika plateau, 24 sg.; among the tribes of 
British Central Africa, 25 sg.; abstinence from salt associated with a rule 
of chastity in many tribes, 26-28; seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the tribes about Lake Nyassa and on the Zambesi, 28 sg. ; among the 
Thonga of Delagoa Bay, 29 sg. ; among the Caffre tribes of South Africa, 
30 sg. ; among the Bavili of the Lower Congo, 31 sg. 
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§ 2. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty in New Ireland, New Guinea, and Indonesia, 
pp. 32-36.—Seclusion of girls at puberty in New Ireland, 32-34; in 
New Guinea, Borneo, Ceram, and the Caroline Islands, 35 sg. 


§ 3 Seclusion of Girls at Puberty in the Torres Straits Islands and Northern 
Australia, pp. 36-41.—Seclusion of girls at puberty in Mabuiag, Torres 
Straits, 36 sg. ; in Northern Australia, 37-39; in the islands of Torres 
Straits, 39-41. 


$ 4. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty among the Indians of North America, 
pp. 41-55.—Seclusion of girls at puberty among the Indians of California, 
41-43 ; among the Indians of Washington State, 43 ; among the Nootka 
Indians of Vancouver Island, 43 sg. ; among the Haida Indians of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, 44 sg. ; among the Tlingit Indians of Alaska, 
45 sg.; among the Tsetsaut and Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia, 
46 sg. ; among the Tinneh Indians of British Columbia, 47 sg. ; among 
the Tinneh Indians of Alaska, 48 sg.; among the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia, 49-52; among the Lillooet Indians of British 
Columbia, 52 sg.; among the Shuswap Indians of British Columbia, 
53 57. ; among the Delaware and Cheyenne Indians, 54 sg. ; among the 
Esquimaux, 55 sg. 


§ 5. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty among the Indians of South America, 
pp- 56-68.—Seclusion of girls at puberty among the Guaranis, Chiri- 
guanos, and Lengua Indians, 56 sg.; among the Yuracares of Bolivia, 
57 sg.; among the Indians of the Gran Chaco, 58 sg.; among the 
Indians of Brazil, 59 sg. ; among the Indians of Guiana, 60 sg. ; beating 
the girls and stinging them with ants, 61; stinging young men with ants 
and wasps as an initiatory rite, 61-63; stinging men and women with 
ants to improve their character or health or to render them invulnerable, 
63 sg. 5 in such cases the beating or stinging was originally a purifica- 
tion, not a test of courage and endurance, 65 sg. ; this explanation 
confirmed by the beating of girls among the Banivas of the Orinoco to 
rid them of a demon, 66-68 ; symptoms of puberty in a girl regarded as 
wounds inflicted on her by a demon, 68. 


§ 6. Seclusion of Girl: at Puberty in India and Cambodia, pp. 68-70.—Seclusion 
of girls at puberty among the Hindoos, 68; in Southern India, 68-70; 
in Cambodia, 70. 


8 7. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty in Folk-tales, pp. 70-76.—Danish story of the 
girl who might not see the sun, 70-72; Tyrolese story of the girl who 
might not see the sun, 72; modern Greek stories of the maid who might 
not see the sun, 72 sg. ; ancient Greek story of Danae and its parallel in 
a Kirghiz legend, 73 sg. ; impregnation of women by the sun in legends, 
74 5.3 traces in marriage customs of the belief that women can be 
impregnated by the sun, 75; belief in the impregnation of women by 
the moon, 75 59. 


§ 8. Reasons for the Seclusion of Girls at Puberty, pp. 76-100.—The reason for 
the seclusion of girls at puberty is the dread of menstruous blood, 76; 
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dread and seclusion of menstruous women among the aborigines of 
Australia, 76-78; in Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea, Galela, and 
Sumatra, 78 sg. ; among the tribes of South Africa, 79 sg. ; among the 
tribes of Central and East Africa, 80-82; among the tribes of West 
Africa, 82; powerful influence ascribed to menstruous blood in Arab 
legend, 82 sg. ; dread and seclusion of menstruous women among the 
Jews and in Syria, 83 sg. ; in India, 84 sg. ; in Annam, 85; among the 
Indians of Central and South America, 85 sg. ; among the Indians of 
North America, 87-94 ; among the Creek, Choctaw, Omaha and 
Cheyenne Indians, 88 sg.; among the Indians of British Columbia, 
89 sg.; among the Chippeway Indians, 90 sg. ; among the Tinneh or 
Déné Indians, 91 ; among the Carrier Indians, 91-94; similar rules of 
seclusion enjoined on menstruous women in ancient Hindoo, Persian, 
and Hebrew codes, 94-96; superstitions as to menstruous women in 
ancient and modern Europe, 96 sg.; the intention of secluding men- 
struous women is to neutralize the dangerous influences which are thought 
to emanate from them in that condition, 97 ; suspension between heaven 
and earth, 97; the same explanation applies to the similar rules of 
seclusion observed by divine kings and priests, 97-99; stories of 
immortality attained by suspension between heaven and earth, 99 sg. 


CHAPTER II].—THE MYTH OF BALDER . Pp. I0r-10§ 


How Balder, the good and beautiful god, was done to death by a 
stroke of mistletoe, ror sg.; story of Balder in the older dda, 
102 sg.; story of Balder as told by Saxo Grammaticus, 103; Balder 
worshipped in Norway, 104; legendary death of Balder resembles the 
legendary death of Isfendiyar in the epic of Firdusi, 104 sg. ; the myth 
of Balder perhaps acted as a magical ceremony ; the two main incidents 
of the myth, namely the pulling of the mistletoe and the burning of the 
god, have perhaps their counterpart in popular ritual, 105. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE FIRE FESTIVALS OF 
EUROPE . : : : : Pp. 106-327 


§ 1. The Lenten Fires, pp. 106-120.—European custom of kindling bonfires on 
certain days of the year, dancing round them, leaping over them, and 
burning effigies in the flames, 106; seasons of the year at which the 
bonfires are lit, 106 sg.; bonfires on the first Sunday in Lent in the 
Belgian Ardennes, 107 sg. ; in the French department of the Ardennes, 
109 sg.; in Franche-Comté, 110 sg.; in Auvergne, 111-113; French 
custom of carrying lighted torches (4randons) about the orchards and 
fields to fertilize them on the first Sunday of Lent, 113-115 ; bonfires on 
the first Sunday of Lent in Germany and Austria, 115 sg.; ‘‘ burning 
the witch,” 116; burning discs thrown into the air, 116 sg, ; burning 
wheels rolled down hill, 117 sg. ; bonfires on the first Sunday in Lent in 
Switzerland, 118 sg. ; burning discs thrown into the air, 119; connexion 
of these fires with the custom of ‘‘ carrying out Death,” 119 sg. 
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§ 2. The Easter Fires, 120-146.—Custom in Catholic countries of kindling a 
holy new fire on Easter Saturday, marvellous properties ascribed to the 
embers of the fire, 1213 effigy of Judas burnt in the fire, 121; Easter 
fires in Bavaria and the Abruzzi, 122; water as well as fire consecrated 
at Easter in Italy, Bohemia, and Germany, 122-124; new fire at Easter 
in Carinthia, 124; Thomas Kirchmeyer’s account of the consecration of 
fire and water by the Catholic Church at Easter, 124 sg. 5 the new fire 
on Easter Saturday at Florence, 126 sg. ; the new fire and the burning 
of Judas on Easter Saturday in Mexico and South America, 127 sg. ; the 
new fire on Easter Saturday in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, 128-130; the new fire and the burning of Judas on Easter 
Saturday in Greece, 130 sg. ; the new fire at Candlemas in Armenia, 
131; the new fire and the burning of Judas at Easter are probably relics 
of paganism, 131 sg. ; new fire at the summer solstice among the Incas 
of Peru, 132; new fire among the Indians of Mexico and New Mexico, 
the Iroquois, and the Esquimaux, 132-134; new fire in Wadai, among 
the Swahili, and in other parts of Africa, 134-136; new fires among the 
Todas and Nagas of India, 136; new fire in China and Japan, 137 sg. ; 
new fire in ancient Greece and Ronse, 138; new fire at Hallowe’en 
among the old Celts of Ireland, 139; new fire on the first of September 
among the Russian peasants, 139; the rite of the new fire probably 
common to many peoples of the Mediterranean area before the rise of 
Christianity, 139 sg. ; the pagan character of the Easter fire manifest 
from the superstitions associated with it, such as the belief that the fire 
fertilizes the fields and protects houses from conflagration and sickness, 
140 sg. ; the Easter fires in Münsterland, Oldenburg, the Harz Mountains, 
and the Altmark, 141-143; Easter fires and the burning of Judas or the 
Easter Man in Bavaria, 143 sg.; Easter fires and ‘thunder poles” in 
Baden, 145; Easter fires in Holland and Sweden, 145 sg.; the burning 
of Judas in Bohemia, 146. 


8 3. Zhe Beltane Fires, pp. 146-160.—The Beltane fires on the first of May in 
the Highlands of Scotland, 146-154; John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, his 
description of the Beltane fires and cakes and the Beltane carline, 146- 
149; Beltane fires and cakes in Perthshire, 150-153; Beltane fires in 
the north-east of Scotland to burn the witches, 153 sg.; Beltane fires 
and cakes in the Hebrides, 154; Beltane fires and cakes in Wales, 155- 
157; in the Isle of Man to burn the witches, 157; in Nottinghamshire, 
157; in Ireland, 157-159; fires on the Eve of May Day in Sweden, 159; 
in Austria and Saxony to burn the witches, 159 sg. 


$4. The Midsummer Fires, pp. 160-219.—The great season for fire-festivals in 
Europe is Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day, which the church has 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist, 160 sg.; the bonfires, the torches, and 
the burning wheels of the festival, 161 ; Thomas Kirchmeyer’s description 
of the Midsummer festival, 162 sg. ; the Midsummer fires in Germany, 
163-171; burning wheel rolled down hill at Konz on the Moselle, 163 
sq. ; Midsummer fires in Bavaria, 164-166; in Swabia, 166 sg.; in 
Baden, 167-169; in Alsace, Lorraine, the Eifel, the ilerz district, and 
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Thuringia, 169; Midsummer fires kindled by the friction of wood, 169 
sg.; driving away the witches and demons, 170; Midsummer fires in 
Silesia, scaring away the witches, 170 sg.; Midsummer fires in Denmark 
and Norway, keeping off the witches, 171; Midsummer fires in Sweden. 
172; Midsummer fires in Switzerland and Austria, 172 sg. ; in Bohemia, 
173-175; in Moravia, Austrian Silesia, and the district of Cracow, 175 3 
among the Slavs of Russia, 176 ; in Prussia and Lithuania as a protection 
against witchcraft, thunder, hail, and cattle disease, 176 sg, ; in Masuren 
the fire is kindled by the revolution of a wheel, 177; Midsummer fires 
among the Letts of Russia, 177 sg.; among the South Slavs, 178; 
among the Magyars, 178 sg.; among the Esthonians, 179 sg. ; among 
the Finns and Cheremiss of Russia, 180 sg.; in France, 181-194; 
Bossuet on the Midsummer festival, 1823 the Midsummer fires in 
Brittany, 183-185 ; in Normandy, the Brotherhood of the Green Wolf at 
Jumiéges, 185 sg.; Midsummer fires in Picardy, 187 sg.; in Beauce 
and Perche, 188; the fires a protection against witchcraft, 188; the 
Midsummer fires in the Ardennes, the Vosges, and the Jura, 188 sg. ; in 
Franche-Comté, 189; in Berry and other parts of Central France, 189 sg.; 
in Poitou, 190 sg. ; in the departments of Vienne and Deux-Sèvres and 
in the provinces of Saintonge and Aunis, 191 sg. ; in Southern France, 
192 sg.; Midsummer festival of fire and water in Provence, 193 sg. 3 
Midsummer fires in Belgium, 194-196; in England, 196-200; Stow’s 
description of the Midsummer fires in London, 196 sg. ; John Aubrey on 
the Midsummer fires, 197; Midsummer fires in Cumberland, Northum- 
berland, and Yorkshire, 197 sg.; in Herefordshire, Somersetshire, Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall, 199 sg. ; in Wales and the Isle of Man, 200 sg. ; 
in Ireland, 201-205; holy wells resorted to on Midsummer Eve in 
Ireland, 205 sg. ; Midsummer fires in Scotland, 206 sg. ; Midsummer 
fires and divination in Spain and the Azores, 208 sg. ; Midsummer fires 
in Corsica and Sardinia, 209; in the Abruzzi, 209 sg.; in Sicily, 210; 
in Malta, 210 sg. ; in Greece and the Greek islands, 211 sg. ; in Mace- 
donia and Albania, 212; in South America, 212 sg.; among the 
Mohammedans of Morocco and Algeria, 213-216; the Midsummer 
festival in North Africa comprises rites of water as well as fire, 2163 
similar festival of fire and water at New Year in North Africa, 217 sg. $ 
the duplication of the festival probably due to a conflict between the solar 
calendar of the Romans and the lunar calendar of the Arabs, 218 sg. 3 
the Midsummer festival in Morocco apparently of Berber origin, 219. 


85. The Autumn Fires, pp. 220-222.—Festivals of fire in August, 220; 
‘s living fire” made by the friction of wood, 220; feast of the Nativity of 
the Virgin on the eighth of September at Capri and Naples, 220-222. 


§ 6. Zhe Halloween Fires, pp. 222-246.—While the Midsummer festival implies 
observation of the solstices, the Celts appear to have divided their year, 
without regard to the solstices, by the times when they drove their cattle 
to and from the summer pasture on the first of May and the last of 
October (Hallowe’en), 222-224; the two great Celtic festivals of Beltane 
(May Day) and Hallowe’en (the last of October), 224; Hallowe’en seems 
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to have marked the beginning of the Celtic year, 224 sg. ; it was a season 
of divination and a festival of the dead, 225 sg. ; fairies and hobgoblins 
let loose at Hallowe’en, 226-228; divination in Celtic countries at 
IIallowe’en, 228 sg. ; Hallowe’en bonfires in the Highlands of Scotland, 
229-232; Hallowe’en fires in Buchan to burn the witches, 232 sg. ; pro- 
cessions with torches at Hallowe’en in the Braemar Highlands, 233 sg. ; 
divination at Hallowe’en in the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, 
234-239; Hallowe’en fires in Wales, omens drawn from stones cast into 
the fires, 239 sg. ; divination at Hallowe’en in Wales, 240 sg. ; divination 
at Hallowe'en in Ireland, 241-243 ; Hallowe’en fires and divination in the 
Isle of Man, 243 sg. ; Hallowe’en fires and divination in Lancashire, 
244 sg. ; marching with lighted candles to keep off the witches, 245 ; 
divination at Hallowe’en in Northumberland, 245; Hallowe’en fires in 
France, 245 sg. 


8 7. The Midwinter Fires, pp. 246-269.—Christmas the continuation of an old 
heathen festival of the sun, 246; the Yule log the Midwinter counterpart 
of the Midsummer bonfire, 247; the Yule log in Germany, 247-249; in 
Switzerland, 249; in Belgium, 249; in France, 249-255; French 
superstitions as to the Yule log, 250; the Yule log at Marseilles and in 
Perigord, 250 sg.; in Berry, 251 sg. ; in Normandy and Brittany, 252 
sq. ; in the Ardennes, 253 sg. ; in the Vosges, 254; in Franche-Comté, 
254 sg.3 the Yule log and Yule candle in England, 255-258; the 
Yule log in the north of England and Yorkshire, 256 sg.; in Lincoln- 
shire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, and Herefordshire, 257 sg. ; in Wales, 
258; in Servia, 258-262; among the Servians of Slavonia, 262 
sg.; among the Servians of Dalmatia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro, 
263 sg.; in Albania, 264; belief that the Yule log protects against fire 
and tightning, 264 sg.; public fire-festivals at Midwinter, 265-269; 
Christmas bonfire at Schweina in Thuringia, 265 sg.; Christmas bonfires in 
Normandy, 266; bonfires on St. Thomas’s Day in the Isle of Man, 266; 
the “ Burning of the Clavie” at Burghead on the last day of December 
266-268; Christmas procession with burning tar -barrels at Loir, 
268 sg. 


$8. Zhe Need-fire, pp. 269-300.—Need-fire kindled not at fixed periods but on 
occasions of distress and calamity, 269; the need-fire in the Middle Ages 
and down to the end of the sixteenth century, 270 sg. ; mode of kindling 
the need-fire by the friction of wood, 271 sg. ; the need-fire in Central 
Germany, particuiarly about Hildesheim, 272 sg. ; the need-fire in the 
Mark, 273; in Mecklenburg, 274 sg. ; in Hanover, 275 sg.; in the Harz 
Mountains, 276 sg.; in Brunswick, 277 sg.; in Silesia and Bohemia 
278 sg. ; in Switzerland, 279 sg. ; in Sweden and Norway, 280; Aeon 
the Slavonic peoples, 281-286; in Russia and Poland, 281 Sg. 3 in 
Slavonia, 282 ; in Servia, 282-284; in Bulgaria, 284-286 ; in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, 286; in England, 286-289; in Yorkshire, 286-288 ; in 
Northumberland, 288 sg. ; in Scotland, 289-297 ; Martin’s account of it 
in the Highlands, 289 ; the need-fire in Mull, 289 sg. ; in Caithness, 290- 
292; W. Grant Stewart’s account of the need-fire, 292 sg.; Alexander 
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Carmichael’s account, 293-295 ; the need-fire in Aberdeenshire, 296; in 
Perthshire, 296 sg. ; in Ireland, 297; the use of need-fire a relic of the 
time when all fires were similarly kindled by the friction of wood, 297 sq.; 
the belief that need-fire cannot kindle if any other fire remains alight in 
the neighbourhood, 298 sg. ; the need-fire among the Iroquois of North 
America, 299 sg. 


§9. The Sacrifice of an Animal to stay a Cattle-plague, pp. 300-327.—The burnt 
sacrifice of a calf in England and Wales, 300 sg.; burnt sacrifices of 
animals in Scotland, 301 sg. ; calf burnt in order to break a spell which 
has been cast on the herd, 302 sg. ; mode in which the burning of a 
bewitched animal is supposed to break the spell, 303-305; in burning 
the bewitched animal you burn the witch herself, 305; practice of burn- 
ing cattle and sheep as sacrifices in the Isle of Man, 305-307 ; by burning 
a bewitched animal you compel the witch to appear, 307 ; magic sympathy 
between the witcb and the bewitched animal, 308; similar sympathy 
between a were-wolf and his or her human shape, wounds inflicted on the 
animal are felt by the man or woman, 308; were-wolves in Europe, 308- 
310; in China, 310 sg. ; among the Toradjas of Central Celebes, 311-3133 
in the Egyptian Sudan, 313; the were-wolf story in Petronius, 313 s¢.3 
witches like were-wolves can temporarily transform themselves into 
animals, and wounds inflicted on the transformed animals appear on the 
persons of the witches, 315 sg. ; instances of such transformations and 
wounds in Scotland, England, Ireland, France, and Germany, 316-3213 
hence the reason for burning bewitched animals is either to burn the witch 
herself or at all events to compel her to appear, 321 sg.; the like reason 
for burning bewitched things, 322 sg. ; similarly by burning alive a person 
whose likeness a witch has assumed you compel the witch to disclose 
herself, 323 ; woman burnt alive as a witch in Ireland at the end of the 
nineteenth century, 323 sg. ; bewitched animals sometimes buried alive 
instead of being burned, 324-326; calves killed and buried to save the 
rest of the herd, 326 sg. 


CHAPTER V.—-THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
FIRE-FESTIVALS . : : Pp. 328-346 


8 1. On the Fire-festivals in general, pp. 328-331.—General resemblance of the 
fire-festivals to each other, 328 sg.; two explanations of the festivals 
suggested, one by W. Mannhardt that they are sun-charms, the other by 
Dr. E. Westermarck that they are purificatory, 329 sg. ; the two explana- 
tions perhaps not mutually exclusive, 330 sg. 


§ 2. The Solar Theory of the Fire-festivals, pp. 331-341.—Theory that the fire- 
festivals are charms to ensure a supply of sunshine, 331; coincidence of 
two of the festivals with the solstices, 331 sg. ; attempt of the Bushmen 
to warm up the fire of Sirius in midwinter by kindling sticks, 332 sg.; the 
burning wheels and discs of the fire-festivals may be direct imitations of 
the sun, 334; the wheel which is sometimes used to kindle the fire by 
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friction may also be an imitation of the sun, 334-336 ; the influence which 
the bonfires are supposed to exert on the weather and vegetation may be 
thought to be due to an increase of solar heat produced by the fires, 336- 
338 3 the effect which the bonfires are supposed to have in fertilizing 
cattle and women may also be attributed to an increase of solar heat 
produced by the fires, 338 sg. ; the carrying of lighted torches about the 
country at the festivals may be explained as an attempt to diffuse the sun’s 


heat, 339-341. 


§ 3. The Purificatory Theory of the Fire-festivals, pp. 341-346.—Theory that 
the fires at the festivals are purificatory, being intended to burn up all 
harmful things, 341; the purificatory or destructive effect of the fires is 
often alleged by the people who light them, and there is no reason to 
reject this explanation, 341 sg. ; the great evil against which the fire at 
the festivals appears to be directed is witchcraft, 342; among the evils 
for which the fire-festivals are deemed remedies the foremost is cattle- 
disease, and cattle-disease is often supposed to be an effect of witchcraft, 
343 sg. 3 again, the bonfires are thought to avert hail, thunder, lightning, 
and various maladies, all of which are attributed to the maleficent arts of 
witches, 344 sg. ; the burning wheels rolled down hill and the burning 
discs thrown into the air may be intended to burn the invisible witches, 
345 sg. ; on this view the fertility supposed to follow the use of fire results 
indirectly from breaking the spells of witches, 346; on the whole the 
theory of the purificatory or destructive intention of the fire-festivals seems 
the more probable, 346. 


CHAPTER I 
BETWEEN HEAVEN AND EARTH 


§ 1. Not to touch the Earth 


WE have travelled far since we turned our backs on Nemi and The priest 
set forth in quest of the secret of the Golden Bough. With of gice 
the present volume we enter on the last stage of our long Golden 
journey. The reader who has had the patience to follow the hiti 
enquiry thus far may remember that at the outset two ques- 
tions were proposed for answer : Why had the priest of Aricia 
to slay his predecessor? And why, before doing so, had 
he to pluck the Golden Bough?? Of these two questions 
the first has now been answered. The priest of Aricia, if I 
am right, was one of those sacred kings or human divinities 
on whose life the welfare of the community and even the 
course of nature in general are believed to be intimately 
dependent. It does not appear that the subjects or wor- 
shippers of such a spiritual potentate form to themselves any 
very clear notion of the exact relationship in which they 
stand to him ; probably their ideas on the point are vague 
and fluctuating, and we should err if we attempted to define 
the relationship with logical precision. All that the people 
know, or rather imagine, is that somehow they themselves, 
their cattle, and their crops are mysteriously bound up with 
their divine king, so that according as he is well or ill the 
community is healthy or sickly, the flocks and herds thrive 
or languish with disease, and the fields yield an abundant or 
a scanty harvest. The worst evil which they can conceive 
of is the natural death of their ruler, whether he succumb to 
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sickness or old age, for in the opinion of his followers such 
a death would entail the most disastrous consequences on 
themselves and their possessions; fatal epidemics would 
sweep away man and beast, the earth would refuse her 
increase, nay the very frame of nature itself might be dis- 
solved. To guard against these catastrophes it is necessary 
to put the king to death while he is still in the full bloom 
of his divine manhood, in order that his sacred life, trans- 
mitted in unabated force to his successor, may renew its 
youth, and thus by successive transmissions through a 
perpetual line of vigorous incarnations may remain etern- 
ally fresh and young, a pledge and security that men 
and animals shall in like manner renew their youth by 
a perpetual succession of generations, and that seedtime 
and harvest, and summer and winter, and rain and sunshine 
shall never fail. That, if my conjecture is right, was why the 
priest of Aricia, the King of the Wood at Nemi, had regularly 
to perish by the sword of his successor. 

But we have still to ask, What was the Golden Bough? 
and why had each candidate for the Arician priesthood to 
pluck it before he could slay the priest? These questions 
I will now try to answer. 

It will be well to begin by noticing two of those rules 
or taboos by which, as we have seen, the life of divine kings 
or priests is regulated. The first of the rules to which I 
desire io call the readers attention is that the divine per- 
sonage may not touch the ground with his foot. This rule 
was observed by the supreme pontiff of the Zapotecs in 
Mexico; he profaned his sanctity if he so much as touched 
the ground with his foot.! Montezuma, emperor of Mexico, 
never set foot on the ground; he was always carried on the 
shoulders of noblemen, and if he lighted anywhere they laid 
rich tapestry for him to walk upon? For the Mikado of 
Japan to touch the ground with his foot was a shameful 
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degradation ; indeed, in the sixteenth century, it was 
enough to deprive him of his office. Outside his palace he 
was carried on men’s shoulders; within it he walked on 
exquisitely wrought mats.’ The king and queen of Tahiti 
might not touch the ground anywhere but within their 
hereditary domains; for the ground on which they trod 
became sacred. In travelling from place to place they were 
carried on the shoulders of sacred men. They were always 
accompanied by several pairs of these sanctified attendants ; 
and when it became necessary to change their bearers, the 
king and queen vaulted on to the shoulders of their new 
bearers without letting their feet touch the ground.? It was 
an evil omen if the king of Dosuma touched the ground, 
and he had to perform an expiatory ceremony.’ Within 
his palace the king of Persia walked on carpets on which 
no one else might tread ; outside of it he was never seen on 
foot but only in a chariot or on horseback.* In old days 
the king of Siam never set foot upon the earth, but was 
carried on a throne of gold from place to place. Formerly 
neither the kings of Uganda, nor their mothers, nor their 
queens might walk on foot outside of the spacious enclosures 
in which they lived. Whenever they went forth they were 
carried on the shoulders of men of the Buffalo clan, several 
of whom accompanied any of these royal personages on a 
journey and took it in turn to bear the burden. The king 
sat astride the bearer’s neck with a leg over each shoulder 
and his feet tucked under the bearer’s arms. When one of 
these royal carriers grew tired he shot the king on to the 
shoulders of a second man without allowing the royal feet 
to touch the ground. In this way they went at a great 
pace and travelled long distances in a day, when the king 
was ona journey. The bearers had a special hut in the 


1 Memorials of the Empire of Japon 
in the XVI, and XVII, Centuries, 
edited by T. Rundall (Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1850), pp. 14, 141; B., 
Varenius, Descriptio regni Japoniae 
et Siam (Cambridge, 1673), p. 11; 
Caron, ‘*Account of Japan,” in John 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels 
(London, 1808-1814), vii. 613; 
Kaempfer, ‘‘ History of Japan,” in 
wd. vii. 716. 


2 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 
Second Edition (London, 1832-1830), 
ili, 102 sg.; Captain James Wilson, 
Missionary Voyage to the Southern 
Pacific Ocean (London, 1799), p. 329. 

8 A, Bastian, Der Mensch in der 
Geschichte (Leipsic, 1860), iii. 81. 


4 Athenaeus, xii. 8, p. 514 C. 


6 The Votages and Travels of John 
Struys (London, 1684), p. 30. 
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king’s enclosure in order to be at hand the moment they 
were wanted.! Among the Bakuba or rather Bushongo, a 
nation in the southern region of the Congo, down to a few 
years ago persons of the royal blood were forbidden to 
touch the ground; they must sit on a hide, a chair, or the 
back of a slave, who crouched on hands and feet; their 
feet rested on the feet of others. When they travelled they 
were carried on the backs of men; but the king journeyed 
in a litter supported on shafts? Among the Ibo people 
about Awka, in Southern Nigeria, the priest of the Earth 
has to observe many taboos; for example, he may not see 
a corpse, and if he meets one on the road he must hide his 
eyes with his wristlet. He must abstain from many foods, 
such as eggs, birds of all sorts, mutton, dog, bush-buck, and 
so forth, He may neither wear nor touch a mask, and no 
masked man may enter his house. If a dog enters his 
house, it is killed and thrown out. As priest of the Earth 
he may not sit on the bare ground, nor eat things that have 
fallen on the ground, nor may earth be thrown at him.’ 
According to ancient Brahmanic ritual a king at his in- 
auguration trod on a tiger’s skin and a golden plate; he 
was shod with shoes of boar’s skin, and so long as he lived 
thereafter he might not stand on the earth with his bare feet.‘ 

But besides persons who are permanently sacred or 
tabooed and are therefore permanently forbidden to touch 
the ground with their feet, there are others who enjoy the 
character of sanctity or taboo only on certain occasions, and 
to whom accordingly the prohibition in question only applies 
at the definite seasons during which they exhale the odour 
of sanctity. Thus among the Kayans or Bahaus of Central 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, “ Further Notes 
on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xxxii. (1902) pp. 62, 
67; td., The Baganda (London, Igtt), 
Ppp. 154 sg. Compare L. Decle, 
Three Years in Savage Africa (London, 
1898), pP. 445 note: ‘Before horses 
had been introduced into Uganda the 
king and his mother never walked, 
but always went about perched astride 
the shoulders of a slave—a most ludi- 
crous sight. In this way they often 
travelled hundreds of miles.” The 


use both of horses and of chariots by 
royal personages may often have been 
intended to prevent their sacred feet 
from touching the ground. 

2 E. Torday et T. A. Joyce, Les 
Bushongo (Brussels, 1910), p. 61. 

3 Northcote W. Thomas, Anthropo- 
logical Report on the Lbo- speaking 
Peoples of Nigeria (London, 1913), i. 
57 59. 

t Satapatha Bréhmana, translated 
by Julius Eggeling, Part iii, (Oxford, 
1894) pp. 81, 91, 92, 102, 128 sy 
(Sacred Books of the East, vol. xli.). 
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Borneo, while the priestesses are engaged in the performance 
of certain rites they may not step on the ground, and boards 
are laid for them to tread on? At a funeral ceremony 
observed by night among the Michemis, a Tibetan tribe 
near the northern frontier of Assam, a priest fantastically 
bedecked with tiger’s teeth, many-coloured plumes, bells, and 
shells, executed a wild dance for the purpose of exorcising 
the evil spirits ; then all fires were extinguished and a new 
light was struck by a man suspended by his feet from a 
beam in the ceiling ; “he did not touch the ground,” we are 
told, “in order to indicate that the light came from heaven.”? 
Again, newly born infants are strongly tabooed ; accordirgly 
in Loango they are not allowed to touch the earth.? Among 
the Iluvans of Malabar the bridegroom on his wedding-day 
is bathed by seven young men and then carried or walks 
on planks from the bathing-place to the marriage booth; he 
may not touch the ground with his feet* With the Dyaks 
of Landak and Tajan, two districts of Dutch Borneo, it is a 
custom that for a certain time after marriage neither bride 
nor bridegroom may tread on the earth. Warriors, again, 
on the war-path are surrounded, so to say, by an atmosphere 
of taboo; hence some Indians of North America might not 
sit on the bare ground the whole time they were out on a 
warlike expedition. In Laos the hunting of elephants 
gives rise to many taboos; one of them is that the chief 
hunter may not touch the earth with his foot. Accordingly, 
when he alights from his elephant, the others spread a 
carpet of leaves for him to step upon.’ German wiseacres 
recommended that when witches were led to the block or 
the stake, they should not be allowed to touch the bare 


1 A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch en Tajan,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 


Borneo (Leyden, 1904—1907), i. 172. 

2 Letter of Missionary Krick, in 
Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
xxvi. (1854) pp. 86-88. 

3 Pechuel-Loesche, ‘‘Indiscretes aus 
Loango,” Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 
x. (1878) pp. 29 sg. 

4 Edgar Thurston, Ethnographic 
Notes in Southern India (Madras, 
1906), p. 70. 

6 M. C. Schadee, ‘‘ Het familieleven 
en familierecht der Dajaks van Landak 


Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
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6 James Adair, History of the 
American Indians (London, 1775), 
p. 382; Narrative of the Captivity 
and Adventures of John Tanner 
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see Taboo and the Perils of the Soui, 
PP: 157 599. 

T Etienne Aymonier, Notes sur le 
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earth, and a reason suggested for the rule was that if thcy 
touched the earth they might make themselves invisible ana 
so escape. The sagacious author of The Striped-petticoal 
Philosophy in the eighteenth century ridicules the idea as 
mere silly talk. He admits, indeed, that the women were 
conveyed to the place of execution in carts ; but he denies 
that there is any deep significance in the cart, and he is 
prepared to maintain this view by a chemical analysis of the 
timber of which the cart was built. To clinch his argument 
he appeals to plain matter of fact and his own personal 
experience. Not a single instance, he assures us with 
apparent satisfaction, can be produced of a witch who 
escaped the axe or the fire in this fashion. “I have myself,” 
says he, “in my youth seen divers witches burned, some at 
Arnstadt, some at Ilmenau, some at Schwenda, a noble 
village between Arnstadt and Ilmenau, and some of them 
were pardoned and beheaded before being burned. They were 
laid on the earth in the place of execution and beheaded 
like any other poor sinner; whereas if they could have 
escaped by touching the earth, not one of them would 
have failed to do so.”? 

Apparently holiness, magical virtue, taboo, or whatever 
we may call that mysterious quality which is supposed 
to pervade sacred or tabooed persons, is conceived by the 
primitive philosopher as a physical substance or fluid, with 
which the sacred man is charged just as a Leyden jar is 
charged with electricity ; and exactly as the electricity in the 
jar can be discharged by contact with a good conductor, so 
the holiness or magical virtue in the man can be discharged 
and drained away by contact with the earth, which on this 
theory serves as an excellent conductor for the magical fluid. 
Hence in order to preserve the charge from running to 
waste, the sacred or tabooed personage must be carefully 
prevented from touching the ground ; in electrical language 
he must be insulated, if he is not to be emptied of the 
precious substance or fluid with which he, as a vial, is filled 
to the brim. And in many cases apparently the insulation 
of the tabooed person is recommended as a precaution not 
merely for his own sake but for the sake of others ; for 

1 Die gestriegelte Rockenphilosophie® (Chemnitz, 1759), pp. 586 sgg. 
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since the virtue of holiness or taboo is, so to say, a powerful 
explosive which the smallest touch may detonate, it is 
necessary in the interest of the general safety to keep it 
within narrow bounds, lest breaking out it should blast, 
blight, and destroy whatever it comes into contact with. 

But things as well as persons are often charged with 
the mysterious quality of holiness or taboo; hence it fre- 
quently becomes necessary for similar reasons to guard them 
also from coming into contact with the ground, lest they 
should in like manner be drained of their valuable properties 
and be reduced to mere commonplace material objects, empty 
husks from which the good grain has been eliminated. Thus, 
for example, the most sacred object of the Arunta tribe in 
Central Australia is, or rather used to be, a pole about 
twenty feet high, which is completely smeared with human 
blood, crowned with an imitation of a human head, and set 
up on the ground where the final initiatory ceremonies of 
young men are performed. A young gum-tree is chosen to 
form the pole, and it must be cut down and transported in 
such a way that it does not touch the earth till it is erected 
in its place on the holy ground. Apparently the pole 
represents some famous ancestor of the olden time. 

Again, at a great dancing festival celebrated by the 
natives of Bartle Bay, in British New Guinea, a wild mango 
tree plays a prominent part. The tree must be self-sown, 
that is, really wild and so young that it has never flowered. 
It is chosen in the jungle some five or six weeks before the 
festival, and a circle is cleared round its trunk. From that 
time the master of the ceremonies and some eight to twenty 
other men, who have aided him in choosing the tree and in 
clearing the jungle, become strictly holy or tabooed. They 
sleep by themselves in a house into which no one else may 
intrude: they may not wash or drink water, nor even allow 
it accidentally to touch their bodies: they are forbidden to 
eat boiled food and the fruit of mango trees: they may drink 
only the milk of a young coco-nut which has been baked, 
and they may eat certain fruits and vegetables, such as paw- 


1 Baldwin Spencer and F, J. Gillen, 629; id., Across Australia (London, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia 1912), ii. 280, 285 sg. 
(London, 1899), pp- 364, 379 5997-5 
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paws (Carica papaya) and sugar-cane, but only on condition 
that they have been baked. All refuse of their food is kept 
in baskets in their sleeping-house and may not be removed 
from it till the festival is over. At the time when the men 
begin to observe these rules of abstinence, some six to ten 
women, members of the same clan as the master of the 
ceremonies, enter on a like period of mortification, avoiding 
the company of the other sex, and refraining from water, all 
boiled food, and the fruit of the mango tree. These fasting 
men and women are the principal dancers at the festival 
The dancing takes place on a special platform in a tempor- 
ary village which has been erected for the purpose. When 
the platform is about to be set up, the fasting men rub the 
stepping posts and then suck their hands for the purpose of 
extracting the ghost of any dead man that might chance to 
be in the post and might be injured by the weight of the 
platform pressing down on him. Having carefully extracted 
these poor souls, the men carry them away tenderly and set 

them free in the forest or the long grass. 
The wild On the day before the festival one of the fasting men 
mango irec cuts down the chosen mango tree in the jungle with a stone 
totouchthe adze, which is never afterwards put to any other use; an 
ground. iron tool may not be used for the purpose, though iron tools 
are now common enough in the district. In cutting down 
the mango they place nets on the ground to catch any 
leaves or twigs that might fall from the trce as it is being 
felled, and they surround the trunk with new mats to 
receive the chips which fly out under the adze of the wood- 
man; for the chips may not drop on the earth. Once the 
tree is down, it is carried to the centre of the temporary 
village, the greatest care being taken to prevent it from 
coming into contact with the ground. But when it is 
brought into the village, the houses are connected with the 
top of the mango by means of long vines decorated with 
streamers. In the afternoon the fasting men and women 
cgin to dance, the men bedizened with gay feathers, armlets, 
streamers, and anklets, the women flaunting in parti-coloured 
petticoats and sprigs of croton leaves, which wave from their 
waistbands as they dance. The dancing stops at sundown, 
and when the full moon rises over the shoulder of the 
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eastern hill (for the date of the festival seems to be deter- 
mined with reference to the time of the moon), two chiefs 
mount the gables of two houses on the eastern side of the 
square, and, their dusky figures standing sharply out against 
the moonlight, pray to the evil spirits to go away and not 
to hurt the people. Next morning pigs are killed by being 
speared as slowly as possible in order that they may squeal 
loud and long; for the people believe that the mango trees 
hear the squealing, and are pleased at the sound, and bear 
plenty of fruit, whereas if they heard no squeals they would 
bear no fruit. However, the trees have to content them- 
selves with the squeals ; the flesh of the pigs is eaten by the 
people. This ends the festival. 

Next day the mango is taken down from the platform, 
wrapt in new mats, and carried by the fasting men to their 
sleeping house, where it is hung from the roof. But aftcr 
an interval, it may be of many months, the tree is brought 
forth again. As to the reason for its reappearance in public 
opinions are divided ; but some say that the tree itself orders 
the master of the ceremonies to bring it forth, appearing to 
him in his dreams and saying, “Let me smell the smoking 
fat of pigs. So will your pigs be healthy and your crops 
will grow.” Be that as it may, out it comes, conducted by 
the fasting men in their dancing costume ; and with it come 
in the solemn procession all the pots, spoons, cups and so 
forth used by the fasting men during their period of holiness 
or taboo, also all the refuse of their food which has been 
collected for months, and all the fallen leaves and chips of 
the mango in their bundles of mats. These holy relics are 
carried in front and the mango tree itself brings up the rear 
of the procession. While these sacred objects are being 
handed out of the house, the men who are present rush up, 
wipe off the hallowed dust which has accumulated on them, 
and smear it over their own bodies, no doubt in order to 
steep themselves in their blessed influence. Thus the tree 
is carried as before to the centre of the temporary village, 
care being again taken not to let it touch the ground. Then 
one of the fasting men takes from a basket a number of 
young green mangoes, cuts them in pieces, and places them 
with his own hands in the mouths of his fellows, the other 
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fasting men, who chew the pieces small and turning round 
spit the morsels in the direction of the setting sun, 
in order that “the sun should carry the mango bits 
over the whole country and everyone should know.” A 
portion of the mango tree is then broken off and in the 
evening it is burnt along with the bundles of leaves, chips, 
and refuse of food, which have been stored up. What 
remains of the tree is taken to the house of the master of 
the ceremonies and hung over the fire-place; it will be 
brought out again at intervals and burned bit by bit, till all 
is consumed, whereupon a new mango will be cut down and 
treated in like manner. The ashes cf the holy fire on each 
occasion are gathered by the people and preserved in the 
house of the master of the ceremonies.’ 

The meaning of these ceremonies is not explained by 
the authorities who describe them; but we may conjecture 
that they are intended to fertilize the mango trees and cause 
them to bear a good crop of fruit. The central feature of 
the whole rituai is a wild mango tree, so young that it has 
never flowered: the men who cut it down, carry it into the 
village, and dance at the festival, are forbidden to eat 
mangoes: pigs are killed in order that their dying squeals 
may move the mango trees to bear fruit: at the end of the 
ceremonies pieces of young green mangoes are solemnly 
placed in the mouths of the fasting men and are by them 
spurted out towards the setting sun in order that the luminary 
may carry the fragments to every part of the country ; and 
finally when after a longer or shorter interval the tree is 
wholly consumed, its place is supplied by another. All these 
circumstances are explained simply and naturally by the 
supposition that the young mango tree is taken as a repre- 
sentative of mangoes generally, that the dances are intended 
to quicken it, and that it is preserved, like a May-pole of 
old in England, as a sort of general fund of vegetable life, 
till the fund being exhausted by the destruction of the tree 
it is renewed by the importation of a fresh young tree from 
the forest. We can therefore understand why, as a store- 
house of vital energy, the tree should be carefully kept from 


1 C. G. Seligmann, M.D., The Melanesians of British New Guinea (Cam 
bridge, 1910), pp. 589-599. 
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contact with the ground, lest the pent-up and concentrated 
energy should escape and dribbling away into the earth be 
dissipated to no purpose. 

To take other instances of what we may call the con- 
servation of energy in magic or religion by insulating sacred 
bodies from the ground, the natives of New Britain have a 
secret society called the Duk-duk, the members of which 
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masquerade in petticoats of leaves and tall headdresses of ground. 


wickerwork shaped like candle extinguishers, which descend 
to the shoulders of the wearers, completely concealing their 
faces. Thus disguised they dance about to the awe and 
terror, real or assumed, of the women and uninitiated, who 
take, or pretend to take, them for spirits. When lads 
are being initiated into the secrets of this august society, 
the adepts cut down some very large and heavy bam- 
boos, one for each lad, and the novices carry them, 
carefully wrapt up in leaves, to the sacred ground, where 
they arrive very tired and weary, for they may not let the 
bamboos touch the ground nor the sun shine on them. 
Outside the fence of the enclosure every lad deposits his 
bamboo on a couple of forked sticks and covers it up with 
nut leaves! Among the Carrier Indians of North-Western 
America, who burned their dead, the ashes of a chief used 
to be placed in a box and set on the top of a pole beside 
his hut: the box was never allowed to touch the ground.’ 
In the Omaha tribe of North American Indians the sacred 
clam shell of the Elk clan was wrapt up from sight in a 
mat, placed on a stand, and never suffered to come in con- 
tact with the earth.2 The Cherokees and kindred Indian 
tribes of the United States used to have certain sacred boxes 
or arks, which they regularly took with them to war. Such 
a holy ark consisted of a square wooden box, which contained 
“certain consecrated vessels made by beloved superannuated 
women, and of such various antiquated forms, as would have 
puzzled Adam to have given significant names to each.” The 


1 George Brown, D.D., Melanesians 3 Edwin James, Account of an Ex- 
and Polynesians (London, 1910), pp. pedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
60 sg., 64. As tothe Duk-duk society, Mountains (London, 1823), ii. 473 
see below, vol. ii. pp. 246 sg. Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, ‘Omaha Soci- 

2 John Keast Lord, The Naturalist ology,” Third Annual Report of the 
tn Vancouver Island and British Col- Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
umbia (London, 1866), ii. 237. 1884), p. 226. 
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leader of a war party and his attendant bore the ark by 
turns, but they never set it on the ground nor would they 
themselves sit on the bare earth while they were carrying it 
against the enemy. Where stones were plentiful they rested 
the ark on them; but where no stones were to be found, 
they deposited it on short logs. “ The Indian ark is deemed 
so sacred and dangerous to be touched, either by their own 
sanctified warriors, or the spoiling enemy, that they durst 
not touch it upon any account. It is not to be meddled 
with by any, except the war chieftain and his waiter, under 
the penalty of incurring great evil. Nor would the most 
inveterate enemy touch it in the woods, for the very same 
reason.” After their return home they used to hang the 
ark on the leader’s red-painted war pole.’ At Sipi, near 
Simla, in Northern India, an annua! fair is held, at which 
men purchase wives. A square box with a domed top 
figures prominently at the fair. It is fixed on two poles to 
be carried on men’s shoulders, and long heavily-plaited petti- 
coats hang from it nearly to the ground. Three sides of 
the box are adorned with the head and shoulders of a 
female figure and the fourth side with a black yak’s tail. 
Four men bear the poles, each carrying an axe in his right 
hand. They dance round, with a swinging rhythmical step, 
to the music of drums anda pipe. The dance goes on for 
hours and is thought to avert ill-luck from the fair. It is 
said that the box is brought to Simla from a place sixty 
miles off by relays of men, who may not stop nor set the 
box on the ground the whole way.? In Scotland, when 
water was carried from sacred wells to sick people, the 
water-vessel might not touch the earth? In some parts of 
Aberdeenshire the last bunch of standing corn, which is 
commonly viewed as very sacred, being the last refuge of 
the corn-spirit retreating before the reapers, is not suffered 
to touch the ground ; the master or “gueedman” sits down 
and receives each handful of corn as it is cut on his lap.‘ 


| James Adair, History ofthe Ameri- the Hebrides (London, 1883), p. 211. 


can Indians (London, 1775), pp. 161- t W. Gregor, “ Quelquces coutumes 
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Again, sacred food may not under certain circumstances 
be brought into contact with the earth. Some of the 
aborigines of Victoria used to regard the fat of the emu 
as sacred, believing that it had once been the fat of 
the black man. In taking it from the bird or giving 
it to another they handled it reverently. Any one who 
threw away the fat or flesh of the emu was held accursed. 
“The late Mr. Thomas observed on one occasion, at Nerre- 
nerre-Warreen, a remarkable exhibition of the effects of this 
superstition. An aboriginal child—one attending the school 
—having eaten some part of the flesh of an emu, threw away 
the skin. The skin fell to the ground, and this being 
observed by his parents, they showed by their gestures every 
token of horror. They looked upon their child as one 
utterly lost. His desecration of the bird was regarded as a 
sin for which there was no atonement.” !? The Roumanians 
of Transylvania believe that “every fresh-baked loaf of 
wheaten bread is sacred, and should a piece inadvertently 
fall to the ground, it is hastily picked up, carefully wiped 
and kissed, and if soiled, thrown into the fire—partly as an 
offering to the dead, and partly because it were a heavy sin 
to throw away or tread upon any particle of it”? At certain 
festivals in south-eastern Borneo the food which is consumed 
in the common house may not touch the ground ; hence, a 
little before the festivals take place, foot-bridges made of 
thin poles are constructed from the private dwellings to the 
common house.* When Hall was living with the Esquimaux 
and grew tired of eating walrus, one of the women brought 
the head and neck of a reindeer for him to eat. This 
venison had to be completely wrapt up before it was brought 
into the house, and once in the house it could only be 
placed on the platform which served as a bed. “To have 
placed it on the floor or on the platform behind the fire- 
lamp, among the walrus, musk-ox, and polar-bear meat 
which occupy a goodly portion of both of these places, would 
have horrified the whole town, as, according to the actual 

1 R. Brough Smyth, Aborigines of ii. 7. 
Victoria (Melbourne and London, 3 F. Grabowsky, ‘*Der Distrikt 
1878), i. 450. Dusson Timor in Südost-Borneo und 
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belief of the Innuits, not another walrus could be secured 
this year, and there would ever be trouble in catching any 
more.”! But in this case the real scruple appears to have 
been felt not so much at placing the venison on the ground 
as at bringing it into contact with walrus meat.” 

Sometimes magical implements and remedies are 
supposed to lose their virtue by contact with the ground, 
the volatile essence with which they are impregnated being 
no doubt drained off into the earth. Thus in the Boulia 
district of Queensland the magical bone, which the native 
sorcerer points at his victim as a means of killing him, is 
never by any chance allowed to touch the earth? The 
wives of rajahs in Macassar, a district of southern Celebes, 
pride themselves on their luxuriant tresses and are at great 
pains to oil and preserve them. Should the hair begin to 
grow thin, the lady resorts to many devices to stay the 
ravages of time; among other things she applies to her 
locks a fat extracted from crocodiles and venomous snakes. 
The unguent is believed to be very efficacious, but during its 
application the woman’s feet may not come into contact with 
the ground, or all the benefit of the nostrum would be lost.’ 
Some people in antiquity believed that a woman in hard 
labour would be delivered if a spear, which had been 
wrenched from a man’s body without touching the ground, 
were thrown over the house where the sufferer lay. Again, 
according to certain ancient writers, arrows which had been 
extracted from a body without coming into contact with the 
earth and laid under sleepers, acted as a love-charm.” Among 
the peasantry of the north-east of Scotland the prehistoric 


1 Narrative of the Second Arctic 
Expedition made by Charles F, Hall, 
edited by Prof. J. E. Nourse (Washing- 
ton, 1879), pp. 110 sg. 

3 See Taboo and Perils of the Soul, 
PP: 207 59g. 

3 Walter E. Roth, Z¢hxzological 
Studies among the North- West-Central 
Queensland Aborigines (Brisbane and 
London, 1897), p. 156, § 265. The 
custom of killing a man by pointing a 
bone or stick at him, while the sorcerer 
utters appropriate curses, is common 
among the tribes of Central Australia ; 
but amongst them there seems to be 


no objection to place the bone or stick 
on the ground; on the contrary, an 
Arunta wizard inserts the bone or stick 
in the ground while he invokes death 
and destruction on his enemy. See 
Baldwin S; ‘ncer and F. J. Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia 
(London, 1899), pp. 534 s¢q-3 id., 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
(London, 1904), pp. 455 599. 

t Hugh Low, Sarawak (London, 
1848), pp. 145 59. 

5 Pliny, Naturalis Historia, xxviii 
33 59- 
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weapons called celts went by the name of “thunderbolts” 
and were coveted as the sure bringers of success, always 
provided that they were not allowed to fall to the ground.’ 
In ancient Gaul certain glass or paste beads attained 
great celebrity as amulets under the name of serpents’ 
eggs; it was believed that serpents, coiling together in a 
wriggling, writhing mass, generated them from their slaver 
and shot them into the air from their hissing jaws. If a 
man was bold and dexterous enough to catch one of these 
eggs in his cloak before it touched the ground, he rode off 
on horseback with it at full speed, pursued by the whole 
pack of serpents, till he was saved by the interposition of a 
river, which the snakes could not pass. The proof of the 
egg being genuine was that if it were thrown into a stream 
it would float up against the current, even though it were 
hooped in gold. The Druids held these beads in high 
esteem ; according to them, the precious objects could only 
be obtained on a certain day of the moon, and the peculiar 
virtue that resided in them was to secure success in law 
suits and free access to kings. Pliny knew of a Gaulish 
knight who was executed by the emperor Claudius for 
wearing one of these amulets.? Under the name of Snake 
Stones (glain neidr) or Adder Stones the beads are still 
known in those parts of our own country where the Celtic 
population has lingered, with its immemorial superstitions, 
down to the present or recent times ; and the old story of 
the origin of the beads from the slaver of serpents was 
believed by the modern peasantry of Cornwall, Wales, and 
Scotland as by the Druids of ancient Gaul. In Corn- 
wall the time when the serpents united to fashion the beads 
was commonly said to be at or about Midsummer Eve; in 
Wales it was usually thought to be spring, especially the Eve 
of May Day, and even within recent years persons in the 
Principality have affirmed that they witnessed the great 


1 Rev. Walter Gregor, Votes on the 
Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland 
(London, 1881), p. 184. As to the 
superstitions attaching to stone arrow- 
heads and axeheads (celts), commonly 
known as “thunderbolts,” in the British 
Islands, see W. W, Skeat, ‘* Snake- 
stones and Stone Thunderbolts,” Fozk- 


lore, xxiii. (1912) pp. 60 sgg. ; and as 
to such superstitions in general, see 
Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunderweapon 
in Religion and Folklore (Cambridge, 


1911). 


§ Pliny, Naturalis Historia, xxix, 
52-54- 
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vernal congress of the snakes and saw the magic stone in 
the midst of the froth, The Welsh peasants believe the 
beads to possess medicinal virtues of many sorts and to be 
particularly efficacious for all maladies of the eyes. In Wales 
and Ireland the beads sometimes went by the name of the 
Magician’s or Druid’s Glass (Gleint na Droedh and Glaine 
nan Druidhe). Specimens of them may be seen in museums ; 
some have been found in British barrows. They are of 
glass of various colours, green, blue, pink, red, brown, and so 
forth, some plain and some ribbed. Some are streaked with 
brilliant hues. The beads are perforated, and in the High- 
lands of Scotland the hole is explained by saying that when 
the bead has just been conflated by the serpents jointly, one 
of the reptiles sticks his tail through the still viscous glass. 
An Englishman who visited Scotland in 1699 found many 
of these beads in use throughout the country. They were 
hung from children’s necks to protect them from whooping 
cough and other ailments. Snake Stones were, moreover, a 
charm to ensure prosperity in general and to repel evil 
spirits. When one of these priceless treasures was not on 
active service, the owner kept it in an iron box to guard it 


against fairies, who, as is well known, cannot abide iron.’ 


1 W. Borlase, Antiquities, His- 
torical and Monumental, of the County 
of Cornwall (London, 1769), pp. 142 
sq.; J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
i. 322 ; J. G. Dalyell, Darker Super- 
stitions of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), 
pp. 140 sg.; Daniel Wilson, Tke 
Archaeology and Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1851), pp. 
303 sgg.; Lieut.-Col. Forbes Leslie, 
The Early Races of Scotland and their 
Monuments (Edinburgh, 1866), i. 75 
sqq.; J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
pp. 84-88; Marie Trevelyan, Fo/k-lore 
and Folk-stories of Wales (London, 
1909), pp. 170 sg.; J. C. Davies, 
Folk-lore of West and Aid- Wales 
(Aberystwyth, 1911), p. 76. Com- 
pare W. W. Skeat, ‘‘ Snakestones and 
Stone Thunderbolts,” Folk-lore, xxiii. 
(1912) pp. 45 sgg. The superstition 
is described as follows by Edward 


Lhwyd in a letter quoted by W. 
Borlase (of. cit, p. 142): “In most 
parts of Wales, and throughout all 
Scotland, and in Cornwall, we find it 
a common opinion of the vulgar, that 
about Midsummer-Eve (though in the 
time they do not all agree) it is usual 
for snakes to meet in companies ; and 
that, by joining heads together, and 
hissing, a kind of bubble is formed, 
which the rest, by continual hissing, 
blow on till it passes quite through the 
body, and then it immediately hardens, 
and resembles a glass-ring, which who- 
ever finds (as some old women and 
children are persuaded) shall prosper 
in all his undertakings. The rings 
thus generated, are called Glezneu 
Nadroeth; in English, Snake-stones. 
They are small glass amulets, com- 
monly about half as wide as our finger- 
rings, but much thicker, of a green 
colour usually, though sometimes blue, 
and waved with red aad white.” 
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Pliny mentions several medicinal plants, which, if they Medicinal 
were to retain their healing virtue, ought not to be allowed Plants. 
to touch the earth’ The curious medical treatise of kisi nee 
Marcellus, a native of Bordeaux in the fourth century of our ae 
era, abounds with prescriptions of this sort; and we can 
well believe the writer when he assures us that he borrowed 
many of his quaint remedies from the lips of common folk 
and peasants rather than from the books of the learned.’ 
Thus he tells us that certain white stones found in the 
stomachs of young swallows assuage the most persistent 
headache, always provided that their virtue be not impaired 
by contact with the ground. Another of his cures for the 
same malady is a wreath of fleabane placed on the head, 
but it must not touch the earth.“ On the same condition a 
decoction of the root of elecampane in wine kills worms; a 
fern, found growing on a tree, relieves the stomach-ache ; and 
the pastern-bone of a hare is an infallible remedy for colic, 
provided, first, it be found in the dung of a wolf, second, 
that it does not touch the ground, and, third, that it is not 
touched by a woman.’ Another cure for colic is effected by 
certain hocus-pocus with a scrap of wool from the forehead 
of a first-born lamb, if only the lamb, instead of being 
allowed to fall to the ground, has been caught by hand as it 
dropped from its dam. In Andjra, a district of Morocco, 
the people attribute many magical virtues to rain-water 
which has fallen on the twenty-seventh day of April, Old 
Style; accordingly they collect it and use it for a variety of 
purposes. Mixed with tar and sprinkled on the door-posts 
it prevents snakes and scorpions from entering the house: 
sprinkled on heaps of threshed corn it protects them from 
the evil eye: mixed with an egg, henna, and seeds of cress 
it is an invaluable medicine for sick cows: poured over a 


1 Pliny, Naturalis Historia, xxiv. 
12 and 68, xxv. 171. 

2 Marcellus, De medicamentis, ed. 
G, Helmreich (Leipsic, 1889), preface, 
p.i: “Nec solum veteres medicinae 
artis auctores Latino dumtaxat sermone 
perscriptos . . . lectione scrutatus sum, 
sed etiam ab agrestibus et plebets remedia 
fortuita atque simplicia, quae experi- 
mentis probaverant didici” As to 
Marcellus and his work see Jacob 


Grimm, ‘‘ Ueber Marcellus Burdiga- 
lensis,” Abhandlungen der königlichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaft zu Berlin, 
1847, pp. 429-460; id., ‘‘ Ueber die 
Marcellischen Formeln,” 262d., 1855, 
PP: 50-68, 

3 Marcellus, De medicamentis, i. 68. 

4 Marcellus, of. cit, i. 76. 

6 Marcellus, of, cit. xxviii. 28 and 
71, xxix. 35. 

6 Marcellus, of, cif. xxix. 51. 
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plate, on which a passage of the Koran has been written, it 
strengthens the memory of schoolboys who drink it; and 
if you mix it with cowdung and red earth and paint rings 
with the mixture round the trunks of your fig-trees at sunset 
on Midsummer Day, you may depend on it that the trees 
will bear an excellent crop and will not shed their fruit 
untimely on the ground. But in order to preserve these 
remarkable properties it is absolutely essential that the 
water should on no account be allowed to touch the 
ground; some say too that it should not be exposed to 
the sun nor breathed upon by anybody.’ Again, the Moors 
ascribe great magical efficacy to what they call “the 
sultan of the oleander,” which is a stalk of oleander with a 
cluster of four pairs of leaves springing from it. They think 
that the magical virtue is greatest if the stalk has been cut 
immediately before midsummer. But when the plant is 
brought into the house, the branches may not touch the 
ground, lest they should lose their marvellous qualities? In 
the olden days, before a Lithuanian or Prussian farmer went 
forth to plough for the first time in spring, he called in a 
wizard to perform a certain ceremony for the good of the 
crops. The sage seized a mug of beer with his teeth, 
quaffed the liquor, and then tossed the mug over his head. 
This signified that the corn in that year should grow taller 
than a man. But the mug might not fall to the ground ; it 
had to be caught by somebody stationed at the wizard’s 
back, for if it fell to the ground the consequence naturally 
would be that the corn also would be laid low on the 
earth? 


§ 2. Not to see the Sun 


The second rule to be here noted is that the sun may 
not shine upon the divine person. This rule was observed 


1 Edward Westermarck, ‘‘Mid- (1905) P- 353 id., Ceremonies and 


summer Customs in Morocco,” Folk- 
lore, xvi. (1905) pp. 32 59.3 id., Cere- 
monies and Beliefs connected with Agri- 
culture, certain Dates of the Solar Year, 
and the Weather in Morocco (Helsing- 
fors, 1913), pp. 75 sg. 

2 E. Westermarck, ‘* Midsummer 
Customs in Morocco,” Folk-lore, xvi. 


Beliefs connected with Agriculture, 
certain Dates of the Solar Year, and 
the Weather in Morocco (Helsingfors, 
1913), pp. 88 sg. 


3 Matthäus Prätorius, Deliciae 
Prussicae, herausgegeLen von Dr. W, 
Pierson (Berlin, 1871), p. 54. 
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both by the Mikado and by the pontiff of the Zapotecs. 
The latter “was looked upon as a god whom the earth was 
not worthy to hold, nor the sun to shine upon”? The 
Japanese would not allow that the Mikado should expose 
his sacred person to the open air, and the sun was not 
thought worthy to shine on his head? The Indians of 
Granada, in South America, “kept those who were to be 
rulers or commanders, whether men or women, locked up 
for several years when they were children, some of them 
seven years, and this so close that they were not to see the 
sun, for if they should happen to see it they forfeited their 
lordship, eating certain sorts of food appointed ; and those 
who were their keepers at certain times went into their re- 
treat or prison and scourged them severely.”* Thus, for 
example, the heir to the throne of Bogota, who was not 
the son but the sisters son of the king, had to undergo a 
rigorous training from his infancy: he lived in complete 
retirement in a temple, where he might not see the sun nor 
eat salt nor converse with a woman: he was surrounded by 
guards who observed his conduct and noted all his actions: 
if he broke a single one of the rules laid down for him, he 
was deemed infamous and forfeited all his rights to the 
throne. So, too, the heir to the kingdom of Sogamoso, 
before succeeding to the crown, had to fast for seven years 
in the temple, being shut up in the dark and not allowed to 
see the sun or light.’ The prince who was to become Inca 
of Peru had to fast for a month without seeing light On 


1 H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States (London, 1875-1876), 
ii. 142; Brasseur de Bourbourg, Mis- 
toire des Nations civilistes du Mexique 
et de P Amérique Centrale (Paris, 1857- 
1859), iii. 29. 

2 Kaempfer, ‘* History of Japan,” in 
J. Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
vii. 717 ; Caron, ‘* Account of Japan,” 
ibid. vii. 613; B. Varenius, Descriptio 
regni Japoniae et Siam (Cambridge, 
1673), p- 11: ‘* Kadits solis caput nun» 
guam tllustrabatur: in apertum aérem 
non procedebat.” 

3 A. de Herrera, General History of 
the vast Continent and Islands of 
America, trans. by Capt. John Stevens 
(London, 1725-1726), v. 88. 


4 H. Ternaux-Compans, Zssai sur 
Lancien Cundinamarca (Paris, N.D.), 
p- 56; Theodor Waitz, Anthropologie 
der Naturvolker, iv. (Leipsic, 1864) 
p. 359. 

6 Alonzo de Zurita, ‘“ Rapport sur 
les differentes classes de chefs de la 
Nouvelle - Espagne,” p. 30, in H. 
Ternaux-Compans’s Voyages, Relations 
et Mémoires originaux, pour seruir à 
? Histoire de la Découvertede [ Amérique 
(Paris, 1840); Th. Waitz, Ze; A. 
Bastian, Die Culturlander des alten 
Amerika (Berlin, 1878), ii. 204. 


6 Cieza de Leon, Second Part of the 
Chronicle of Peru (Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1883), p. 18. 
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the day when a Brahman student of the Veda took a bath, 
to signify that the time of his studentship was at an end, he 
entered a cow-shed before sunrise, hung over the door a skin 
with the hair inside, and sat there; on that day the sun 
should not shine upon him. 

Again, women after childbirth and their offspring are 
more or less tabooed all the world over; hence in Corea the 
rays of the sun are rigidly excluded from both mother and 
child for a period of twenty-one or a hundred days, according 
to their rank, after the birth has taken place? Among some 
of the tribes on the north-west coast of New Guinea a 
woman may not leave the house for months after childbirth. 
When she does go out, she must cover her head with a hood 
or mat; for if the sun were to shine upon her, it is thought 
that one of her male relations would die.’ Again, mourners are 
everywhere taboo; accordingly in mourning the Ainos of Japan 
wear peculiar caps in order that the sun may not shine upon 
their heads.* During a solemn fast of three days the Indians 
of Costa Rica eat no salt, speak as little as possible, light no 
fires, and stay strictly indoors, or if they go out during the 
day they carefully cover themselves from the light of the sun, 
believing that exposure to the sun’s rays would turn them 
black.” On Yule Night it has been customary in parts of 
Sweden from time immemorial to go on pilgrimage, whereby 
people learn many secret things and know what is to happen 
in the coming year. Asa preparation for this pilgrimage, 
“some secrete themselves for three days previously in a dark 
cellar, so as to be shut out altogether from the light of 


1 The Grihya Sutras, translated by 
H. Oldenberg, Part ii. (Oxford, 1892) 
pp. 165, 275 (Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xxx.). Umbrellas appear to 
have been sometimes used in ritual for 
the purpose of preventing the sunlight 
from falling on sacred persons or 
things. See W. Caland, Altindisches 
Zauberritual (Amsterdam, 1900), p. 
t10 note #*, At an Athenian festival 
called Scira the priestess of Athena, 
the priest of Poseidon, and the priest 
of the Sun walked from the Acropolis 
under the shade of a huge white um- 
brella which was borne over their 
heads by the Eteobutads. See Ilar- 


pocration and Suidas, s.v. Zxlpov; 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, Eccles. 18. 

2 Mrs. Bishop, Aorea and her Neigh- 
bours (London, 1898), ii. 248. 

3 J. L. van Hasselt, “ Eenige aan- 
teekeningen aangaande de bewoners 
der N. Westkust van Nieuw Guinea,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xxxi. (1886) p. 587- 

1 A, Bastian, Die Völker des östlichen 
Asien, v. (Jena, 1869) p. 366. 

5 W. M. Gabb, “On the Indian 
Tribes and Languages of Costa Rica,” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophi. 
cal Society held at Philadelphia, xiv 
(Philadelphia, 1876), p. 510. 
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heaven. Others retire at an early hour of the preceding 
morning to some out-of-the-way place, such as a hay-loft, 
where they bury themselves in the hay, that they may 
neither see nor hear any living creature; and here they 
remain, in silence and fasting, until after sundown; whilst 
there are those who think it sufficient if they rigidly abstain 
from food on the day before commencing their wanderings. 
During this period of probation a man ought not to see fire, 
but should this have happened, he must strike a light with 
flint and steel, whereby the evil that would otherwise have 
ensued will be obviated”! During the sixteen days that a 
Pima Indian is undergoing purification for killing an Apache 
he may not see a blazing fire.’ 

Acarnanian peasants tell of a handsome prince called 
Sunless, who would die if he saw the sun. So he lived in an 
underground palace on the site of the ancient Oeniadae, but 
at night he came forth and crossed the river to visit a famous 
enchantress who dwelt in a castle on the further bank. She 
was loth to part with him every night long before the sun 
was up, and as he turned a deaf ear to all her entreaties to 
linger, she hit upon the device of cutting the throats of all 
the cocks in the neighbourhood. So the prince, whose ear 
had learned to expect the shrill clarion of the birds as the 
signal of the growing light, tarried too long, and hardly had 
he reached the ford when the sun rose over the Aetolian 
mountains, and its fatal beams fell on him before he could 
regain his dark abode.’ 


UL. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden and the Perils of the Soul, p. 182. 
(London, 1870), p. 194. 

2 H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of 3 L. Heuzey, Ze Mont Olympe ot 
the Pacific States, i. 553. See Taboo PAcarnanie (Paris, 1860), pp. 458 sq. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SECLUSION OF GIRLS AT PUBERTY 


S 1. Secusion af Girls at Pabercy in Arica 
t - - - 


NoW it is remarkabie that the nvr te two rules—not te 
touch the ground and not to see the sun—ar observed either 


of the world. Thus ema Ga egroes of Loango girls ac 
puberty are confined in separate huts, and they may not teuch 
the ground with any part of their bare bedy.. Among 
the Zulus and kindred tribes of South Africa, when the frst 
signs of puberty shew themselves “while a girl is walking 
gathering wood, or working in the neid, she 

and hides herself among the reeds for the da 
be seen by men. She covers her head carefully with her 
blanket that the sun may not shine on it and shrivel her up 
into a withered skeleton, as would result from expesure to 
the sun's beams. After dark she returns to her home and 
is secluded” in a hut for some time? During her seclusion, 


r, 80 as mer tO 


$ 


which lasts for about a fortnight, neither she nor the girls 
who wait upon her may drink any milk, lest the cattle should 


die. Ard should ske be overtaken by the first dow whil 
she is in the fields, she must, after hiding in the bush, 
scrupulously avoid all pathways in returning homes A 


1 Pechuel-Loesche, “ Indiscret es aus 
Loango,” Z:ttehkrift fur Letrsiecte, x. 


(1373) p 23. 

? Rev. J. Macdonsid, | Manners, 
Customs, Superstiviers, and Relsgiens 
of Sow African Tribes,” Jewel a site 
Antaropeigical Insiisete, xx. (1891) 


p- I 18. 
S Dudley Kidd, 7he Essendial Kafie 
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reason for this avoidance is assigned by the A-Kamba of Seclusion 


British East Africa, whose girls under similar circumstances 
observe the same rule. “A girl’s first menstruation is a 
very critical period of her life according to A-Kamba beliefs. 
If this condition appears when she is away from the village, 
say at work in the fields, she returns at once to her village, 
but is careful to walk through the grass and not on a path, 
for if she followed a path and a stranger accidentally trod 
on a spot of blood and then cohabited with a member of the 
opposite sex before the girl was better again, it is believed 
that she would never bear a child.” She remains at home 
till the symptoms have ceased, and during this time she may 
be fed by none but her mother. When the flux is over, her 
father and mother are bound to cohabit with each other, else 
it is believed that the girl would be barren all her life. 
Similarly, among the Baganda, when a girl menstruated for 
the first time she was secluded and not allowed to handle 
food; and at the end of her seclusion the kinsman with 
whom she was staying (for among the Baganda young people 
did not reside with their parents) was obliged to jump over 
his wife, which with the Baganda is regarded as equivalent 
to having intercourse with her. Should the girl happen to 
be living near her parents at the moment when she attained 
to puberty, she was expected on her recovery to inform 
them of the fact, whereupon her father jumped over her 
mother. Were this custom omitted, the Baganda, like the 
A-Kamba, thought that the girl would never have children 
or that they would die in infancy? Thus the pretence of 
sexual intercourse between the parents or other relatives of 


Maclean’s Compendium of Kafir Laws 
` and Customs, Cape Town, 1866, p. 98). 
As to the reason for the prohibition, 


J. H. Weeks, ‘* Notes on some Customs 
of the Lower Congo People,” Folk-lore, 
xix. (1908) p. 431. Among the Bag- 


see below, p. 80. 

1 C. W. Hobley, Ethnology of A- 
Kamba and other East African Tribes 
(Cambridge, 1910), p. 65. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, 7he Baganda 
(London, 1911), p. 80, As to the 
interpretation which the Baganda put 
on the act of jumping or stepping over 
a woman, see id., pp. 48, 357 note! 
Apparently some of the Lower Congo 
people interpret the act similarly. See 


anda the separation of children from 
their parents took place after weaning ; 
girls usually went to live either with 
an elder married brother or (if there 
was none such) with one of their father’s 
brothers ; boys in like manner went to 
live with one of their father’s brothers. 
See J. Roscoe, of. cit. p. 74. As to 
the prohibition to touch food with the 
hands, see Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, pp. 138 sgg., 146 59g., etc. 
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the girl was a magical ceremony to ensure her fertility. Tt 
is significant that among the Baganda the first menstruation 
was often called a marriage, and the girl was spoken of as 
a bride.’ These terms so applied point to a belief like that 
of the Siamese, that a girl’s first menstruation results from 
her defloration by one of a host of aerial spirits, and that the 
wound thus inflicted is repeated afterwards every month by 
the same ghostly agency.’ For a like reason, probably, the 
Baganda imagine that a woman who does not menstruate 
exerts a malign influence on gardens and makes them 
barren? if she works in them. For not being herself 
fertilized by a spirit, how can she fertilize the garden ? 
Among the Amambwe, Winamwanga, Alungu, and 
other tribes of the great plateau to the west of Lake 
Tanganyika, “when a young girl knows that she has attained 
puberty, she forthwith leaves her mother’s hut, and hides 
herself in the long grass near the village, covering her face 
with a cloth and weeping bitterly. Towards sunset one of 
the older women—who, as directress of the ceremonies, is 
called nachimbusa—follows her, places a cooking-pot by the 
cross-roads, and boils therein a concoction of various herbs, 
with which she anoints the neophyte. At nightfall the girl 
is carried on the old woman’s back to her mother’s hut. 
When the customary period of a few days has elapsed, she 
is allowed to cook again, after first whitewashing the floor of 
the hut. But, by the following month, the preparations for 
her initiation are complete. The novice must remain in her 
hut throughout the whole period of initiation, and is carefully 
guarded by the old women, who accompany her whenever 
she leaves her quarters, veiling her head with a native cloth. 
The ceremonies last for at least one month.” During this 
period of seclusion, drumming and songs are kept up within 
the mother’s hut by the village women, and no male, except, 
it is said, the father of twins, is allowed to enter. The 
directress of the rites and the older women instruct the 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda, peculiarly liable to be attacked by 
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young girl as to the elementary facts of life, the duties of 
marriage, and the rules of conduct, decorum, and hospitality 
to be observed by a married woman. Amongst other things 
the damsel must submit to a series of tests such as leaping 
over fences, thrusting her head into a collar made of thorns, 
and so on. The lessons which she receives are illustrated 
by mud figures of animals and of the common objects of 
domestic life. Moreover, the directress of studies em- 
bellishes the walls of the hut with rude pictures, each with 
its special significance and song, which must be understood 
and learned by the girl.’ In the foregoing account the 
rule that a damsel at puberty may neither see the sun nor 
touch the ground seems implied by the statement that 
on the first discovery of her condition she hides in long 
grass and is carried home after sunset on the back of an 
old woman. 

Among the Nyanja-speaking tribes of Central Angoni- 
land, in British Central Africa, when a young girl finds that 
she has become a woman, she stands silent by the pathway 
leading to the village, her face wrapt in her calico. An old 
woman, finding her there, takes her off to a stream to bathe ; 
after that the girl is secluded for six days in the old woman’s 
hut. She eats her porridge out of an old basket and her 
relish, in which no salt is put, from a potsherd. The basket 
is afterwards thrown away. On the seventh day the aged 
matrons gather together, go with the girl to a stream, and 
throw her into the water. In returning they sing songs, and 
the old woman, who directs the procecdings, carries the 
maiden on her back. Then they spread a mat and fetch 
her husband and set the two down on the mat and shave 
his head. When it is dark, the old women escort the girl to 
her husband’s hut. There the xd7wo relish is cooking on the 
fire. During the night the woman rises and puts some salt 
in the pot. Next morning, before dawn, while all is dark 
and the villagers have not yet opened their doors, the young 
married woman goes off and gives some of the relish to her 
mother and to the old woman who was mistress of the 
ceremony. This relish she sets down at the doors of their 


1 C, Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, The Great Plateau ef Northern Nigeria 
(London, 1911), pp. 158-160. 
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houses and goes away. And in the morning, when the sun 
has risen and all is light in the village, the two women open 
their doors, and there they find the relish with the salt in it ; 
and they take of it and rub it on their feet and under their 
arm-pits ; and if there are little children in the house, they 
eat of it. And if the young wife has a kinsman who is 
absent from the village, some of the relish is put on a splinter 
of bamboo and kept against his return, that when he comes 
he, too, may rub his feet with it. But if the woman finds 
that her husband is impotent, she does not rise betimes and 
go out in the dark to lay the relish at the doors of her 
mother and the old woman. And in the morning, when the 
sun is up and all the village is light, the old women open 
their doors, and see no relish there, and they know what has 
happened, and so they go wilily to work. For they persuade 
the husband to consult the diviner that he may discover how 
to cure his impotence; and while he is closeted with the 
wizard, they fetch another man, who finishes the ceremony 
with the young wife, in order that the relish may be given 
out and that people may rub their feet with it. But if it 
happens that when a girl comes to maturity she is not yet 
betrothed to any man, and therefore has no husband to go 
to, the matrons tell her that she must go to a lover instead, 
And this is the custom which they call chigango. So in the 
evening she takes her cooking pot and relish and hies away 
to the quarters of the young bachelors, and they very civilly 
sleep somewhere else that night. And in the morning the 
girl goes back to the uża hut.) 
labia From the foregoing account it appears that among these 
associated tribes no sooner has a girl attained to womanhood than she 
ee. is expected and indeed required to give proof of her newly 
inmany acquired powers by cohabiting with a man, whether her 
tribes. husband or another. And the abstinence from salt during 
the girl’s seclusion is all the more remarkable because as 
soon as the seclusion is over she has to use salt fora particular 
purpose, to which the people evidently attach very great 
importance, since in the event of her husband proving 
impotent she is even compelled, apparently, to commit 


1 R. Sutherland Rattray, Some Folk-lore Stories and Songs in Chinyanja 
(London, 1907), pp. 102-105. 
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adultery in order that the salted relish may be given out as 
usual. In this connexion it deserves to be noted that among 
the Wagogo of German East Africa women at their monthly 
periods may not sleep with their husbands and may not put 
salt in food.’ A similar rule is observed by the Nyanja-speak- 
ing tribes of Central Angoniland, with whose puberty customs 
we are here concerned. Among them, we are told, “some 
superstition exists with regard to the use of salt. A woman 
during her nionthly sickness must on no account put salt 
into any food she is cooking, lest she give her husband or 
children a disease called ¢sempo (chitsoko soko), but calls a 
child to put it in, or, as the song goes, ‘ Natira mchere ni 
bondo chifukwa n kupanda mwana, and pours in the salt by 
placing it on her knee, because there is no child handy. 
Should a party of villagers have gone to make salt, all sexual 
intercourse is forbidden among the people of the village, 
until the people who have gone to make the salt (from grass) 
return. When they do come back, they must make their 
entry into the village at night, and no one must see them. 
Then one of the elders of the village sleeps with his wife. 
She then cooks some relish, into which she puts some of the 
salt. This relish is handed round to the people who went 
to make the salt, who rub it on their feet and under their 
armpits.”* Hence it would seem that in the mind of these 
people abstinence from salt is somehow associated with the 
idea of chastity. The same association meets us in the 
customs of many peoples in various parts of the world. For 
example, ancient Hindoo ritual prescribed that for three 
nights after a husband had brought his bride home, the two 
should sleep on the ground, remain chaste, and eat no salt.? 
Among the Baganda, when a man was making a net, he had 
to refrain from eating salt and meat and from living with 
his wife ; these restrictions he observed until the net took its 
first catch of fish. Similarly, so long as a fishcrman’s nets 
or traps were in the water, he must live apart from his wife, 
and neither he nor she nor their children might eat salt or 


1 Rev. H. Cole, ‘Notes on the pp. I9I sg. 


Wagogo of German East Africa,” 3 The Grihya Sutras, translated by 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, H. Oldenberg, Part i. p. 357, Part ii. 
xxxii, (1902) pp. 309 59. p. 267 (Sacred Books of the East, vols. 
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meat! Evidence of the same sort could be multiplied,’ but 
without going into it further we may say that for some 
reason which is not obvious to us primitive man connects 
salt with the intercourse of the sexes and therefore forbids 
the use of that condiment in a variety of circumstances in 
which he deems continence necessary or desirable. As there 
is nothing which the savage regards as a greater bar between 
the sexes than the state of menstruation, he naturally pro- 
hibits the use of salt to women and girls at their monthly 
periods. 

With the Awa-nkonde, a tribe at the northern end of 
Lake Nyassa, it is a rule that after her first menstruation a 
girl must be kept apart, with a few companions of her own 
sex, in a darkened house. The floor is covered with dry 
banana leaves, but no fire may be lit in the house, which is 
called “the house of the Awasungu,” that is, “of maidens 
who have no hearts.” When a girl reaches puberty, the 
Wafiomi of Eastern Africa hold a festival at which they 
make a noise with a peculiar kind of rattle. After that the 
girl remains for a year in the large common hut (zembe), 
where she occupies a special compartment screened off from 
the men’s quarters. She may not cut her hair or touch food, 
but is fed by other women. At night, however, she quits the 
hut and dances with young ment Among the Barotse or 
Marotse of the upper Zambesi, “when a girl arrives at the 
age of puberty she is sent into the fields, where a hut is con- 
structed far from the village. There, with two or thrce 
companions, she spends a month, returning home late and 
starting before dawn in order not to be seen by the men. 
The women of the village visit her, bringing food and honey, 
and singing and dancing to amuse her. At the end of a 
month her husband comes and fetches her. It is only after 
this ceremony that women have the rizht to smear themselves 
with ochre.”® We may suspect that the chief reason why 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, The Baganda land zur Nilquelle (Berlin, 1894), p. 
(London, 1911), pp. 393 sg., compare 178. 


pp. 396, 398. ë Lionel Decle, Three Years in 
2 See Totemism and Exogamy,iv. Savage Africa (London, 1898), p. 78. 
224 $99. Compare E. Jacottet, Avudes sur les 


3 Sir Harry H. Johnston, British Langues du Haut-Zambeze, Treisieme 
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the girl during her seclusion may visit her home only by 
night is a fear, not so much lest she should be seen by men, 
as that she might be seen by the sun. Among the Wafiomi, 
as we have just learned, the young woman in similar circum- 
stances is even free to dance with men, provided always that 
the dance is danced at night. The ceremonies among the 
Barotse or Marotse are somewhat more elaborate for a girl of 
the royal family. She is shut up for three months ina place 
which is kept secret from the public; only the women of her 
family know where it is. There she sits alone in the dark- 
ness of the hut, waited on by female slaves, who are strictly 
forbidden to speak and may communicate with her and with 
each other only by signs. During all this time, though she 
does nothing, she eats much, and when at last she comes forth, 
her appearance is quite changed, so fat has she grown. She 
is then led by night to the river and bathed in presence of 
all the women of the village. Next day she flaunts before 
the public in her gayest attire, her head bedecked with 
ornaments and her face mottled with red paint. So every- 
body knows what has happened.’ 

Among the northern clans of the Thonga tribe, in 
South-Eastern Africa, about Delagoa Bay, when a girl 
thinks that the time of her nubility is near, she chooses 
an adoptive mother, perhaps in a neighbouring village. 
When the symptoms appear, she flies away from her own 
village and repairs to that of her adopted mother “to wcep 
near her.” After that she is secluded with several other girls 
in the same condition for a month. They are shut up in a 
hut, and whenever they come outside they must wear a dirty 
greasy cloth over their faces asa veil. Every morning they 
are led to a pool and plunged in the water up to their necks. 
Initiated girls or women accompany them, singing obscene 
songs and driving away with sticks any man who meets them : 
for no man may see a girl during this time of seclusion. If 
he saw her, it is said that he would be struck blind. On 
their return from the river, the girls are again imprisoned 
in the hut, where they remain wet and shivering, for they 
may not go near the fire to warm themselves. During 
their seclusion they listen to lascivious songs sung by 

1 E, Béguin, Zes Ma-rotsé (Lausanne and Fontaines, 1903), p. 113. 
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grown women and are instructed in sexual matters. At 
the end of the month the adoptive mother brings the 
girl home to her true mother and presents her with a pot 
of beer.! 

Among the Caffre tribes of South Africa the period of a 
girl’s seclusion at puberty varies with the rank of her father. 
If he is a rich man, it may last twelve days; if heis a chief, 
it may last twenty-four days.? And when it is over, the girl 
rubs herself over with red earth, and strews finely powdered 
red earth on the ground, before she leaves the hut where she 
has been shut up. Finally, though she was forbidden to drink 
milk all the days of her separation, she washes out her mouth 
with milk, and is from that moment regarded as a full-grown 
woman.’ Afterwards, in the dusk of the evening, she carries 
away all the objects with which she came into contact in the 
hut during her seclusion and buries them secretly in a 
sequestered spot.* When the girl is a chief's daughter the 
ceremonies at her liberation from the hut are more elaborate 
than usual. She is led forth from the hut by a son of her 
father’s councillor, who, wearing the wings of a blue crane, the 
badge of bravery, on his head, escorts her to the cattle kraal, 
where cows are slaughtered and dancing takes place. Large 
skins full of milk are sent to the spot from neighbouring 
villages ; and after the dances are over the girl drinks milk 
for the first time since the day she entered into retreat. But 
the first mouthful is drunk by the girl’s aunt or other female 
relative who had charge of her during her seclusion; and a 
little of it is poured on the fire-place Amongst the Zulus, 
when the girl was a princess royal, the end of her time of 
separation was celebrated by a sort of saturnalia: law and 
order were for the time being in abeyance: every man, 
woman, and child might appropriate any article of property: 
the king abstained from interfering ; and if during this reign 
of misrule he was robbed of anything he valued he could only 
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recover it by paying a fine? Among the Basutos, when girls 
at puberty are bathed as usual by the matrons in a river, 
they are hidden separately in the turns and bends of the 
stream, and told to cover their heads, as they will be visited 
bya large serpent. Their limbs are then plastered with clay, 
little masks of straw are puton their faces, and thus arrayed 
they daily follow each other in procession, singing melancholy 
airs, to the fields, there to learn the labours of husbandry in 
which a great part of their adult life will be passed? We 
may suppose, though we are not told, that the straw masks 
which they wear in these processions are intended to hide 
their faces from the gaze of men and the rays of the sun. 
Among the tribes in the lower valley of the Congo, such as 
the Bavili, when a girl arrives at puberty, she has to pass two 
or three months in seclusion in a small hut built for the pur- 
pose. The hair of her head is shaved off, and every day the 
whole of her body is smeared with a red paint (akulla) made 
from a powdered wood mixed with water. Some of her 
companions reside in the hut with her and prepare the paint 
for her use. A woman is appointed to take charge of the 
hut and to keep off intruders. At the end of her confine- 
ment she is taken to water by the women of her family and 
bathed ; the paint is rubbed off her body, her arms and legs 
are loaded with brass rings, and she is led in solemn procession 
under an umbrella to her husband’s house. If these cere- 
monies were not performed, the people believe that the girl 
would be barren or would give birth to monsters, that the 
rain would cease to fall, the earth to bear fruit, and the fishing 
to be successful.2 Such serious importance do these savages 


1 Rev. Canon Henry Callaway, 
Nursery Tales, Traditions, and 
Histories of the Zulus (Natal and Lon- 
don, 1868), p. 182, note % From 
one of the Zulu texts which the author 
edits and translates (p. 189) we may 
infer that during the period of her 
seclusion a Zulu girl may not light a 
fire. Compare above, p. 28. 

2 E., Casalis, Zhe Basutos (London, 
1861), p. 268. 

3 J. Merolla, ‘* Voyage to Congo,” 
in J. Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels 
(London, 1808-1814), xvi. 238; 
Father Campana, ‘‘ Congo; Mission 
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ascribe to the performance of rites which to us seem so 
childish. 


§ 2. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty in New Ireland, 
New Guinea, and Indonesia 


In New Ireland girls are confined for four or five years 
in small cages, being kept in the dark and not allowed to 
set foot on the ground. The custom has been thus described 
by an eye-witness. “I heard from a teacher about some 
strange custom connected with some of the young girls here, 
so I asked the chief to take me to the house where they 
were. The house was about twenty-five feet in length, and 
stood in a reed and bamboo enclosure, across the entrance 
to which a bundle of dried grass was suspended to show that 
it was strictly ‘tabu.’ Inside the house were three conical 
structures about seven or eight feet in height, and about ten 
or twelve feet in circumference at the bottom, and for about 
four feet from the ground, at which point they tapered off 
to a point at the top. These cages were made of the broad 
leaves of the pandanus-tree, sewn quite close together so 
that no light and little or no air could enter. On one side 
of each is an opening which is closed by a double door of 
plaited cocoa-nut tree and pandanus-tree leaves. About 
three feet from the ground there is a stage of bamboos which 
forms the floor. In each of these cages we were told there 
was a young woman confined, each of whom had to remain 
for at least four or five years, without ever being allowed 
to go outside the house. I could scarcely credit the story 
when I heard it; the whole thing seemed too horrible to be 
true. I spoke to the chief, and told him that I wished to 
see the inside of the cages, and also to see the girls that I 
might make them a present of a few beads. He told me 
that it was ‘zabu, forbidden for any men but their own rela- 
tions to look at them; but I suppose the promised beads 


c 


passed through the ‘‘paint-house,” as 
the hut is called where the young women 
live in seclusion. According to O. 
Dapper, the women of Loango paint 
themselves red on every recurrence of 
their monthly sickness ; also they tie a 


cord tightly round their heads and take 
care neither to touch their husband’s 
food nor to appear before him 
(Description de P Afrique, Amsterdam. 
1686, p. 326). 
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acted as an inducement, and so he sent away for some old 
lady who had charge, and who alone is allowed to open the 
doors. While we were waiting we could hear the girls talk- 
ing to the chief in a querulous way as if objecting to some- 
thing or expressing their fears. The old woman came at 
length and certainly she did not seem a very pleasant jailor 
or guardian ; nor did she seem to favour the request of the 
chief to allow us to see the girls, as she regarded us with 
anything but pleasant looks. However, she had to undo the 
door when the chief told her to do so, and then the girls peeped 
out at us, and, when told to do so, they held out their hands 
for the beads. I, however, purposely sat at some distance away 
and merely held out the beads to them, as I wished to draw 
them quite outside, that I might inspect the inside of the cages. 
This desire of mine gave rise to another difficulty, as these 
girls were not allowed to put their feet to the ground all the 
time they were confined in these places. However, they 
wished to get the beads, and so the old lady had to go out- 
side and collect a lot of pieces of wood and bamboo, which 
she placed on the ground, and then going to one of the girls, 
she helped her down and held her hand as she stepped from 
one piece of wood to another until she came near enough to 
get the beads I held out to her. I then went to inspect the 
inside of the cage out of which she had come, but could 
scarcely put my head inside of it, the atmosphere was so hot 
and stifling. It was clean and contained nothing but a few 
short lengths of bamboo for holding water. There was only 
room for the girl to sit or lie down in a crouched position 
on the bamboo platform, and when the doors are shut it must 
be nearly or quite dark inside. The girls are never allowed 
to come out except once a day to bathe in a dish or wooden 
bowl placed close to each cage. They say that they per- 
spire profusely. They are placed in these stifling cages 
when quite young, and must remain there until they are 
young women, when they are taken out and have each a 
great marriage feast provided for them. One of them was 
about fourteen or fifteen years old, and the chief told us 
that she had been there for five years, but would soon be 
taken out now. The other two were about eight and ten 
years old, and they have to stay there for several years 
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longer.” A more recent observer has described the custom as 
it is observed on the western coast of New Ireland. He says: 
“A buck is the name of a little house, not larger than an 
ordinary hen-coop, in which a little girl is shut up, sometimes 
for weeks only, and at other times for months. . . . Briefly 
stated, the custom is this. Girls, on attaining puberty or 
betrothal, are enclosed in one of these little coops for a 
considerable time. They must remain there night and day. 
We saw two of these girls in two coops; the girls were not 
more than ten years old, still they were lying in a doubled-up 
position, as their little houses would not admit of them lying 
in any other way. These two coops were inside a large 
house; but the chief, in consideration of a present of a 
couple of tomahawks, ordered the ends to be torn out of 
the house to admit the light, so that we might photograph 
the duck. The occupant was allowed to put her face through 
an opening to be photographed, in consideration of another 
present.” ? As a consequence of their long enforced idleness 
in the shade the girls grow fat and their dusky complexion 


bleaches to a more pallid hue. 


Both their corpulence and 


their pallor are regarded as beauties.® 


1 The Rev. G. Brown, quoted by 
the Rev. B. Danks, ‘‘ Marriage Customs 
of the New Britain Group,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xviii. 
(1889) pp. 284 sg. ; id., Melanesians 
and Polynesians (London, 1910), pp. 
105-107. Compare za@., ‘* Notes on 
the Duke of York Group, New Britain, 
and New Ireland,” Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, xlvii. (1877) pp. 
142 sg.; A. Hahl, “ Das mittlere 
Neumecklenburg,” Globus, xci, (1907) 
P. 313. Wilfred Powell’s description 
of the New Ireland custom is similar 
(Wanderings in a Wild Country, 
London, 1883, p. 249). According 
to him, the girls wear wreaths of 
scented herbs round the waist and 
neck ; an old woman or a little child 
occupies the lower floor of the cage ; 
and the confinement lasts only a month. 
Probably the long period mentioned by 
Dr. Brown is that prescribed for chiefs’ 
daughters. Poor people could not afford 
to keep their children so long idle. 
This distinction is sometimes expressly 


stated. See above, p. 30. Among 
the Goajiras of Colombia rich people 
keep their daughters shut up in separate 
huts at puberty for periods varying from 
one to four years, but poor people 
cannot afford to do so for more than a 
fortnight or a month. See F. A. 
Simons, ‘* An Exploration of the Goa- 
jira Peninsula,” Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, N.S., vii. (188 5) 
p. 791. In Fiji, brides who were 
being tattooed were kept from the 
sun (Thomas Williams, 742 and the 
Fijians, Second Edition, London, 
1860, i. 170). This was perhaps a 
modification of the Melanesian custom 
of secluding girls at puberty. The 
reason mentioned by Mr. Williams, 
“to improve her complexion,” can 
hardly have been the original one. 

2 Rev. R. H. Rickard, quoted by 
Dr. George Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, pp. 107 sg. His observa 
tions were made in 1892. 

3 R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in 
der Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 272. 
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In Kabadi, a district of British New Guinea, “ daughters 
of chiefs, when they are about twelve or thirteen years of age, 
are kept indoors for two or three years, never being allowed, 
under any pretence, to descend from the house, and the house 
is so shaded that the sun cannot shine on them.”? Among 
the Yabim and Bukaua, two neighbouring and kindred tribes 
on the coast of German New Guinea, a girl at puberty is 
secluded for some five or six weeks in an inner part of the 
house ; but she may not sit on the floor, lest her uncleanness 
should cleave to it, so a log of wood is placed for her to squat 
on. Moreover, she may not touch the ground with her feet ; 
hence if she is obliged to quit the house for a short time, she 
is muffled up in mats and walks on two halves of a coco- 
nut shell, which are fastened like sandals to her feet by 
creeping plants. During her seclusion she is in charge of 
her aunts or other female relatives. At the end of the time 
she bathes, her person is loaded with ornaments, her face is 
grotesquely painted with red stripes on a white ground, and 
thus adorned she is brought forth in public to be admired 
by everybody. She is now marriageable? Among the Ot 
Danoms of Borneo girls at the age of eight or ten years are 
shut up in a little room or cell of the house, and cut off 
from all intercourse with the world for a long time. The 
cell, like the rest of the house, is raised on piles above the 
ground, and is lit by a single small window opening on a 
lonely place, so that the girl is in almost total darkness. 
She may not leave the room on any pretext whatever, not 
even for the most necessary purposes. None of her family 
may see her all the time she is shut up, but a single slave 
woman is appointed to wait on her. During her lonely con- 
finement, which often lasts seven years, the girl occupics 
herself in weaving mats or with other handiwork. Her 
bodily growth is stunted by the long want of exercise, and 


The natives told Mr. Parkinson that 
the confinement of the girls lasts from 
twelve to twenty months. The length 
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George Brown described the custom in 
1876. 
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when, on attaining womanhood, she is brought out, her com- 
plexion is pale and wax-like. She is now shewn the sun, 
the earth, the water, the trees, and the flowers, as if she were 
newly born. Then a great feast is made, a slave is killed, 
and the girl is smeared with his blood.’ In Ceram girls at 
puberty were formerly shut up by themselves in a hut which 
was kept dark.” In Yap, one of the Caroline Islands, 
should a girl be overtaken by her first menstruation on the 
public road, she may not sit down on the earth, but must 
beg for a coco-nut shell to put under her. She is shut up 
for several days in a small hut at a distance from her parents’ 
house, and afterwards she is bound to sleep for a hundred 
days in one of the special houses which are provided for the 
use of menstruous women. 


§ 3. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty in the Torres Straits 
Islands and Northern Australia 


In the island of MaLuiag, Torres Straits, when the signs 
of puberty appear on a girl, a circle of bushes is made in a 
dark corner of the house. Here, decked with shoulder-belts, 
armlets, leglets just below the knees, and anklets, wearing a 
chaplet on her head, and shell ornaments in her ears, on her 
chest, and on her back, she squats in the midst of the bushes, 
which are piled so high round about her that only her head 
is visible. In this state of seclusion she must remain for 
three months. All this time the sun may not shine upon 
her, but at night she is allowed to slip out of the hut, and 
the bushes that hedge her in are then changed. She may 
not feed herself or handle food, but is fed by one or two old 
women, her maternal aunts, who are especially appointed to 
look after her. One of these women cooks food for her at a 
special fire in the forest. The girl is forbidden to eat turtle or 


LC A. LEM Schwaner, Borneo, 
Beschrijving van het stroomgebied van 
den Barito (Amsterdam, 1853-1854), 
he Wf A WA EA, Zimmermann, 
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seine Bewohner (Bremen, 1865), pp. 
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3 A. Senfft, “ Ethnographische Bei- 
träge über die Karolineninsel Yap,” 
Petermanns Mitteilungen, xlix. (1903) 
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turtle eggs during the season when the turtles are breeding ; 
but no vegetable food is refused her. No man, not even her 
own father, may come into the house while her seclusion 
lasts ; for if her father saw her at this time he would certainly 
have bad luck in his fishing, and would probably smash his 
canoe the very next time he went out in it. At the end of 
the three months she is carried down to a fresh-water creek 
by her attendants, hanging on to their shoulders in such a 
way that her feet do not touch the ground, while the women 
of the tribe form a ring round her, and thus escort her to 
the beach. Arrived at the shore, she is stripped of her orna- 
ments, and the bearers stagger with her into the creek, where 
they immerse her, and all the other women join in splashing 
water over both the girl and her bearers. When they come 
out of the water one of the two attendants makes a heap of 
grass for her charge to squat upon. The other runs to the 
reef, catches a small crab, tears off its claws, and hastens 
back with them to the creek. Here in the meantime a fire 
has been kindled, and the claws are roasted at it. The girl 
is then fed by her attendants with the roasted claws. After 
that she is freshly decorated, and the whole party marches 
back to the village in a single rank, the girl walking in the 
centre between her two old aunts, who hold her by the 
wrists. The husbands of her aunts now receive her and lead 
her into the house of one of them, where all partake of food, 
and the girl is allowed once more to feed herself in the usual 
manner. A dance follows, in which the girl takes a pro- 
minent part, dancing between the husbands of the two aunts 
who had charge of her in her retirement.’ 

Among the Yaraikanna tribe of Cape York Peninsula, in 
Northern Queensland, a girl at puberty is said to live by her- 
self for a month or six weeks; no man may see her, though 
any woman may. She stays in a hut or shelter specially 
made for her, on the floor of which she lies supine. She 
may not sce the sun, and towards sunset she must keep 
her eyes shut until the sun has gone down, otherwise it is 
thought that her nose will be diseased. During her seclusion 


1 Dr. C. G. Seligmann, in Journal the Cambridge Anthropological Expedt- 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxix. tion to Torres Stratts, v. (Cambridge, 
(1899) pp. 212 sg.; id., in Reports of 1904) pp. 203 sg. 
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she may eat nothing that lives in salt water, or a snake 
would kill her. An old woman waits upon her and supplies 
her with roots, yams, and water.’ Some tribes are wont to 
bury their girls at such seasons more or less deeply in the 
ground, perhaps in order to hide them from the light of the 
sun. Thus the Larrakeeyah tribe in the northern territory 
of South Australia used to cover a girl up with dirt for 
three days at her first monthly period.? In similar circum- 
stances the Otati tribe, on the east coast of the Cape York 
Peninsula, make an excavation in the ground, where the 
girl squats. A bower is then built over the hole, and sand 
is thrown on the young woman till she is covered up to the 
hips. In this condition she remains for the first day, but 
comes out at night. So long as the period lasts, she stays 
in the bower during the day-time, but is not again covered 
with sand. Afterwards her body is painted red and white 
from the head to the hips, and she returns to the camp, 
where she squats first on the right side, then on the left 
side, and then on the lap of her future husband, who has 
been previously selected for her.? Among the natives of the 
Pennefather River, in the Cape York Peninsula, Queensland, 
when a girl menstruates for the first time, her mother takes 
her away from the camp to some secluded spot, where she 
digs a circular hole in the sandy soil under the shade of a 
tree. In this hole the girl squats with crossed legs and is 
covered with sand from the waist downwards. A digging- 
stick is planted firmly in the sand on each side of her, and 
the place is surrounded by a fence of bushes except in front, 
where her mother kindles a fire. Here the girl stays all 
day, sitting with her arms crossed and the palms of her 
hands resting on the sand. She may not move her arms 
except to take food from her mother or to scratch herself; 
and in scratching herself she may not touch herself with her 
own hands, but must use for the purpose a splinter of wood, 
which, when it is not in use, is stuck in her hair. She may 
speak to nobody but her mother ; indeed nobody else would 


t Dr. C. G. Seligmann, in Reports Anthropological Institut i 
of the Cambridye Expedition to Torres p. ae ý eS 
Straits, v. (Cambridge, 1904) p. 205. 3 Dr. C. G. Seligman 7 
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think of coming near her. At evening she lays hold of the 
two digging-sticks and by their help frees herself from the 
superincumbent weight of sand and returns to the camp. 
Next morning she is again buried in the sand under the 
shade of the tree and remains there again till evening. 
This she does daily for five days. On her return at 
evening on the fifth day her mother decorates her with a 
waist-band, a forehead-band, and a necklet of pearl-shell, 
ties green parrot feathers round her arms and wrists and 
across her chest, and smears her body, back and front, from 
the waist upwards with blotches of red, white, and yellow 
paint. She has in like manner to be buried in the sand at 
her second and third menstruations, but at the fourth she is 
allowed to remain in camp, only signifying her condition by 
wearing a basket of empty shells on her back.’ Among the 
Kia blacks of the Prosperine River, on the east coast of 
Queensland, a girl at puberty has to sit or lie down in a 
shallow pit away from the camp; a rough hut of bushes is 
erected over her to protect her from the inclemency of the 
weather. There she stays for about a week, waited on by 
her mother and sister, the only persons to whom she may 
speak. She is allowed to drink water, but may not touch 
it with her hands; and she may scratch herself a little with 
a mussel-shell. This seclusion is repeated at her second 
and third monthly periods, but when the third is over she 
is brought to her husband bedecked with savage finery. 
Eagle-hawk or cockatoo feathers are stuck in her hair: a 
shell hangs over her forehead: grass bugles encircle her 
neck and an apron of opossum skin her waist: strings are 
tied to her arms and wrists; and her whole body is mottled 
with patterns drawn in red, white, and yellow pigments and 
‘charcoal. 

Among the Uiyumkwi tribe in Red Island the girl 
lies at full length in a shallow trench dug in the foreshore, 
and sand is lightly thrown over her legs and body up 
to the breasts, which appear not to be covered. A rough 
shelter of boughs is then built over her, and thus she 


1 Walter E. Roth, North Qucens- (Brisbane, 1903), pp. 24 sg. 
land Ethnography, Bulletin No. 5, 
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remains lying for a few hours. Then she and her attendant 
go into the bush and look for food, which they cook at a 
fire close to the shelter. They sleep under the boughs, the 
girl remaining secluded from the camp but apparently not 
being again buried. At the end of the symptoms she 
stands over hot stones and water is poured over her, till, 
trickling from her body on the stones, it is converted into 
steam and envelops her in a cloud of vapour. Then she 
is painted with red and white stripes and returns to the 
camp. If her future husband has already been chosen, she 
goes to him and they eat some food together, which the girl 
has previously brought from the bush.’ In Prince of Wales 
Island, Torres Strait, the treatment of the patient is similar, 
but lasts for about two months. During the day she lies 
covered up with sand in a shallow hole on the beach, over 
which a hut is built. At night she may get out of the hole, 
but she may not leave the hut. Her paternal aunt looks 
after her, and both of them must abstain from eating turtle, 
dugong, and the heads of fish. Were they to eat the heads 
of fish no more fish would be caught. During the time of 
the girl’s seclusion, the aunt who waits upon her has the right 
to enter any house and take from it anything she likes 
without payment, provided she does so before the sun rises. 
When the time of her retirement has come to an end, the 
girl bathes in the sca while the morning star is rising, and 
after performing various other ceremonies is readmitted to 
society.” In Saibai, another island of Torres Straits, at her 
first monthly sickness a girl lives secluded in the forest for 
about a fortnight, during which no man may see her; even 
the women who have spoken to her in the forest must wash 
in salt water before they speak to a man. Two girls wait 
upon and feed the damsel, putting the food into her mouth, 


1 Dr. C. G. Seligmann, in Reports for the sake of concealment, The treat- 


of the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition to Torres Straits, v. (Cam- 
bridge, 1904), p. 205. 

2 From notes kindly sent me by 
Dr. C. G. Seligmann. The practice 
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for she is not allowed to touch it with her own hands. Nor 
may she eat dugong and turtle. At the end of a fortnight 
the girl and her attendants bathe in salt water while the 
tide is running out. Afterwards they are clean, may again 
speak to men without ceremony, and move freely about the 
village. In Yam and Tutu a girl at puberty retires for a 
month to the forest, where no man nor even her own mother 
may look upon her. She is waited on by women who stand 
to her in a certain relationship (mowai), apparently her 
paternal aunts. She is blackened all over with charcoal and 
wears a long petticoat reaching below her knees. During 
her seclusion the married women of the village often assemble 
in the forest and dance, and the girl’s aunts relieve the tedium 
of the proceedings by thrashing her from time to time as a 
useful preparation for matrimony. At the end of a month 
the whole party go into the sea, and the charcoal is washed 
off the girl. After that she is decorated, her body blackened 
again, her hair reddened with ochre, and in the evening she is 
brought back to her father’s house, where she is received with 
weeping and lamentation because she has been so long away.! 


§ 4. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty among the Indians of 
North America 


Among the Indians of California a girl at her first 
menstruation “was thought to be possessed of a particular 
degree of supernatural power, and this was not always 
regarded as entirely defiling or malevolent. Often, how- 
ever, there was a strong feeling of the power of evil inherent 
in her condition. Not only was she secluded from her family 
and the community, but an attempt was made to seclude the 
world from her. One of the injunctions most strongly laid 
upon her was not to look about her. She kept her head 
bowed and was forbidden to see the world and the sun. 
Some tribes covered her with a blanket. Many of the 
customs in this connection resembled those of the North 
Pacific Coast most strongly, such as the prohibition to the 
girl to touch or scratch her head with her hand, a special 
implement being furnished her for the purpose. Somctimes 
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she could eat only when fed and in other cases fasted 
altogether. Some form of public ceremony, often accom- 
panied by a dance and sometimes by a form of ordeal for 
the girl, was practised nearly everywhere. Such ceremonies 
were well developed in Southern California, where a number 
of actions symbolical of the girl’s maturity and subsequent 
life were performed.”’ Thus among the Maidu Indians of 
California a girl at puberty remained shut up in a small 
separate hut. For five days she might not eat flesh or fish 
nor feed herself, but was fed by her mother or other old 
woman. She had a basket, plate, and cup for her own use, 
and a stick with which to scratch her head, for she might 
not scratch it with her fingers. At the end of five days she 
took a warm bath and, while she still remained in the hut 
and plied the scratching-stick on her head, was privileged to 
feed herself with her own hands. After five days more she 
bathed in the river, after which her parents gave a great 
feast in her honour. At the feast the girl was dressed in 
her best, and anybody might ask her parents for anything 
he pleased, and they had to give it, even if it was the hand 
of their daughter in marriage. During the period of her 
seclusion in the hut the girl was allowed to go by night to 
her parents’ house and listen to songs sung by her friends 
and relations, who assembled for the purpose. Among the 
songs were some that related to the different roots and seeds 
which in these tribes it is the business of women to gather 
for food. While the singers sang, she sat by herself in a 
corner of the house muffied up completely in mats and skins ; 
no man or boy might come near her? Among the Hupa, 
another Indian tribe of California, when a girl had reached 
maturity her male relatives danced all night for nine suc- 
cessive nights, whil- the girl remained apart, eating no meat 
and blindfolded. But on the tenth night she entered the 
house and took part in the last dance? Among the Wintun, 
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another Californian tribe, a girl at puberty was banished from 
the camp and lived alone in a distant booth, fasting rigidly 
from animal food ; it was death to any person to touch or 
even approach her.! 

In the interior of Washington State, about Colville, “the 
customs of the Indians, in relation to the treatment of 
females, are singular. On the first appearance of the menses, 
they are furnished with provisions, and sent into the woods, 
to remain concealed for two days; for they have a super- 
stition, that if a man should be seen or met with during that 
time, death will be the consequence. At the end of the 
second day, the woman is permitted to return to the lodge, 
when she is placed in a hut just large enough for her to lie 
in at full length, in which she is compelled to remain for 
twenty days, cut off from all communication with her friends, 
and is obliged to hide her face at the appearance of a man. 
Provisions are supplied her daily. After this, she is required 
to perform repeated ablutions, before she can resume her 
place in the family. At every return, the women go into 
seclusion for two or more days.”? Among the Chinook 
Indians who inhabited the coast of Washington State, from 
Shoalwater Bay as far as Grey’s Harbour, when a chief’s 
daughter attained to puberty, she was hidden for five days 
from the view of the people; she might not look at them 
nor at the sky, nor might she pick berries. It was believed 
that if she were to look at the sky, the weather would be 
bad ; that if she picked berries, it would rain; and that when 
she hung her towel of cedar-bark on a spruce-tree, the tree 
withered up at once. She went out of the house by a 
separate door and bathed in a creek far from the village. 
She fasted for some days, and for many days more she 
might not eat fresh food.’ 

Amongst the Aht or Nootka Indians of Vancouver 
Island, when girls reach puberty they are placed in a sort 
of gallery in the house “and are there surrounded com- 


1 Stephen Powers, of. cit. p. 235. ington, 1894), pp. 246 sg. The 
2 Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the account, taken down from the lips of 
United States Exploring Expedition, a Chinook Indian, is not perfectly 
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pletely with mats, so that neither the sun nor any fire can 
be seen. In this cage they remain for several days. Water 
is given them, but no food. The longer a girl remains in 
this retirement the greater honour is it to the parents; but 
she is disgraced for life if it is known that she has seen fire 
or the sun during this initiatory ordeal.”* Pictures of the 
mythical thunder-bird are painted on the screens behind 
which she hides. During her seclusion she may neither 
move nor lie down, but must always sit in a squatting 
posture. She may not touch her hair with her hands, but 
is allowed to scratch her head with a comb or a piece of 
bone provided for the purpose. To scratch her body is 
also forbidden, as it is believed that every scratch would 
leave a scar. For eight months after reaching maturity she 
may not eat any fresh food, particularly salmon ; moreover, 
she must eat by herself, and use a cup and dish of her own. 

Among the Haida Indians of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands girls at puberty were secluded behind screens in 
the house for about twenty days. In some parts of the 
islands separate fires were provided for the girls, and they 
went out and in by a separate door at the back of the 
house. Ifa girl at such a time was obliged to go out by 
the front door, all the weapons, gambling-sticks, medicine, 
and other articles had to be removed from the house till her 
return, for otherwise it was thought that they would be un- 
lucky ; and if there was a good hunter in the house, he also 
had to go out at the same time on pain of losing his good 
luck if he remained. During several months or even half a 
year the girl was bound to wear a peculiar cloak or hood 
made of cedar-bark, nearly conical in shape and reaching 


1 G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Studies small mats, and they may not look at 
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down below the breast, but open before the face. After the 
twenty days were over the girl took a bath; none of the 
water might be spilled, it had all to be taken back to the 
woods, else the girl would not live long. On the west coast 
of the islands the damsel might eat nothing but black cod 
for four years; for the people believed that other kinds of 
fish would become scarce if she partook of them. At Kloo 
the young woman at such times was forbidden to look at 
the sea, and for forty days she might not gaze at the fire; 
for a whole year she might not walk on the beach below 
high-water mark, because then the tide would come in, 
covering part of the food supply, and there would be bad 
weather. For five years she might not eat salmon, or the 
fish would be scarce; and when her family went to a salmon- 
creek, she landed from the canoe at the mouth of the creek 
and came to the smoke-house from behind ; for were she to 
sce a salmon leap, all the salmon might leave the creek. 
Among the Haidas of Masset it was believed that if the 
girl looked at the sky, the weather would be bad, and that 
if she stepped over a salmon-creek, all the salmon would 
disappear.’ 

Amongst the Tlingit (Thlinkeet) or Kolosh Indians of 
Alaska, when a girl shewed signs of womanhood she used to 
be confined to a little hut or cage, which was completely 
blocked up with the exception of a small air-hole. In this 
dark and filthy abode she had to remain a year, without fire, 
exercise, or associates. Only her mother and a female slave 
might supply her with nourishment. Her food was put in 
at the little window; she had to drink out of the wing-bone 
of a white-headed eagle. The time of her seclusion was 
afterwards reduced in some places to six or three months or 
even less. She had to wear a sort of hat with long flaps, 
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to abstain from salmon for five years, 
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five years had passed, the girl came 
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period, 
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that her gaze might not pollute the sky ; for she was thought 
unfit for the sun to shine upon, and it was imagined that 
her look would destroy the luck of a hunter, fisher, or 
gambler, turn things to stone, and do other mischief. At 
the end of her confinement her old clothes were burnt, new 
ones were made, and a feast was given, at which a slit was 
cut in her under lip parallel to the mouth, and a piece of 
wood or shell was inserted to keep the aperture open.’ 

In the Tsetsaut tribe of British Columbia a girl at puberty 
wears a large hat of skin which comes down over her face 
and screens it from the sun. It is believed that if she were 
to expose her face to the sun or to the sky, rain would fall. 
The hat protects her face also against the fire, which ought 
not to strike her skin ; to shield her hands she wears mittens, 
In her mouth she carries the tooth of an animal to prevent 
her own teeth from becoming hollow. For a whole year 
she may not see blood unless her face is blackened ; other- 
wise she would grow blind. For two years she wears the 
hat and lives in a hut by herself, although she is allowed 
to see other people. At the end of two years a man 
takes the hat from her head and throws it away.? In the 
Bilqula or Bella Coola tribe of British Columbia, when a 
girl attains puberty she must stay in the shed which serves 
as her bedroom, where she has a separate fireplace. She is 
not allowed to descend to the main part of the house, and 
may not sit by the fire of the family. For four days she is 


1G. H. von Langsdorff, Reise ii. (Chicago, 1879-1880) pp. 111 G5 


um die Welt (Frankfort, 1812), ii. 
114 sg.; H. J. Holmberg, *‘ Ethno- 
graphische Skizzen über die Völker 
des Russischen Amerika,” Acta Socte- 
tatis Scientiarum Fennicae, iv. (Hel- 
singfors, 1856) pp. 319 sg.; T. 
de Pauly, Description Ethnographique 
des Peuples de la Russie (St. Peters- 
burg, 1862), Peuples de PAmérique 
Russe, p. 13; A. Erman, “ Ethno- 
toed Wahrnehmungen und Er- 
ahrungen an den Küsten des Berings- 
Meeres,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, ii. 
(1870) pp. 318 sg.; H. H. Bancroft, 
Native Races of the Pacific States (Lon- 
don, 1875-1876), i. 110 sg.; Rev. 
Sheldon Jackson, ‘* Alaska and its In- 
habitants,” The American Antiquarian, 


A. Woldt, Captain Jacobsen’s Reise an 
der Nordwestkiiste Americas, 1881- 
1883 (Leipsic, 1884), p. 393; Aurel 
Krause, Die Tlinkit-Indianer (Jena, 
1885), pp. 217 sg.; W. M. Grant, in 
Jourial of American Folk-lore, i. 
(1888) p. 169; John R. Swanton, 
“ Social Conditions, Beliefs, and Lin- 
guistic Relationship of the Tlingit 
Indians,” Twenty-sixth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
(Washington, 1908), p. 428. 

2 Franz Boas, in Tenth Report of the 
Committee on the North-Western Tribes 
of Canada, p. 45 (separate reprint trom 
the Report of the British Association 

Sor the Advancement of Science, Ipswich 
meeting, 1895). 
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bound to remain motionless in a sitting posture. She fasts 
during the day, but is allowed a little food and drink very 
early in the morning. After the four days’ seclusion she 
may leave her room, but only through a separate opening 
cut in the floor, for the houses are raised on piles. She 
may not yet come into the chief room. In leaving the 
house she wears a large hat which protects her face against 
the rays of the sun. It is believed that if the sun were to 
shine on her face her eyes would suffer. She may pick 
berries on the hills, but may not come near the river or sea 
for a whole year. Were she to eat fresh salmon she would 
lose her senses, or her mouth would be changed into a long 
beak.’ 

Among the Tinneh Indians about Stuart Lake, Babine 
Lake, and Fraser Lake in British Columbia “ girls verging 
on maturity, that is when their breasts begin to form, take 
swans’ feathers mixed with human hair and plait bands, 
which they tie round their wrists and ankles to secure long 
life. At this time they are careful that the dishes out of 
which they eat, are used by no other person, and wholly 
devoted to their own use; during this period they eat 
nothing but dog fish, and starvation only will drive them to 
eat either fresh fish or meat. When their first periodical 
sickness comes on, they are fed by their mothers or nearest 
female relation by ‘themselves, and on no account will 
they touch their food with their own hands. They 
are at this time also careful not to touch their heads 
with their hands, and keep a small stick to scratch 
their heads with. They remain outside the lodge, all 
the time they are in this state, in a hut made for the pur- 
pose. During all this period they wear a skull-cap made 
of skin to fit very tight; this is never taken off until 
their first monthly sickness ceases; they also wear a strip 
of black paint about one inch wide across their eyes, and 
wear a fringe of shells, bones, etc., hanging down from their 
foreheads to below their eyes; and this is never taken off 

1 Franz Boas, in Fifth Report of the  castle-upon-Tyne meeting, 1889) ; id., 
Committee on the North-Western Tribes in Seventh Report, etc., p. 12 (separate 
of Canada, p. 42 (separate reprint from reprint from the Report of the British 


the Report of the British Association Association for the Advancement of 
for the Advancement of Science, New- Science, Cardiff meeting, 1891). 
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till the second monthly period arrives and ceases, when the 
nearest male relative makes a feast ; after which she is con- 
sidered a fully matured woman ; but she has to refrain from 
eating anything fresh for one year after her first monthly 
sickness; she may however eat partridge, but it must be 
cooked in the crop of the bird to render it harmless. I 
would have thcught it impossible to perform this feat had 
I not seen it done. The crop is blown out, and a small 
bent willow put round the mouth; it is then filled with 
water, and the meat being first minced up, put in also, then 
put on the fire and boiled till cooked. Their reason for 
hanging fringes before their eyes, is to hinder any bad 
medicine man from harming them during this critical period : 
they are very careful not to drink whilst facing a medicine 
man, and do so only when their backs are turned to him. 
All these habits are left off when the girl is a recognised 
woman, with the exception of their going out of the lodge 
and remaining in a hut, every time their periodical sickness 
comes on. This is a rigidly observed law with both single 
and married women.” } 

Among the Hareskin Tinneh a girl at puberty was 
secluded for five days in a hut made specially for the 
purpose; she might only drink out of a tube made from 
a swan’s bone, and for a month she might not break a 
hare’s bones, nor taste blood, nor eat the heart or fat of 
animals, nor birds’ eggs.2 Among the Tinneh Indians of 
the middle Yukon valley, in Alaska, the period of the girl’s 
seclusion lasts exactly a lunar month; for the day of the 
moon on which the symptoms first occur is noted, and she 
is sequestered until the same day of the next moon. If the 
season is winter, a corner of the house is curtained off for 
her use by a blanket or a sheet of canvas; if it is summer, 
a small tent is erected for her near the common one. 
she lives and sleeps. 


Here 
She wears a long robe and a large 


1 e Customs of the New Caledonian 
women belonging to the Nancaushy 
Tine, or Stuart’s Lake Indians, Nato- 
tin Tine, or Babine’s and Nantley 
Tine, or Fraser Lake Tribes,” from in- 
formation supplied by Gavin Hamilton, 
chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s service, who has been for many 


years among these Indians, both he 
and his wife speaking their languages 
fluently (communicated by Dr. John 
Rae), Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, vii, (1878) pp. 206 sg. 

2 Emile Petitot, Traditions In- 
diennes du Canada Nord-ouest (Paris, 
1886), pp. 257 sg. 
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hood, which she must pull down over her eyes whenever she 
leaves the hut, and she must keep it down till she returns. 
She may not speak to a man nor see his face, much less 
touch his clothes or anything that belongs to him; for if 
she did so, though no harm would come to her, he would 
grow unmanly. She has her own dishes for eating out of 
and may use no other; at Kaltag she must suck the water 
through a swan’s bone without applying her lips to the cup. 
She may eat no fresh meat or fish except the flesh of the 
porcupine. She may not undress, but sleeps with all her 
clothes on, even her mittens. In her socks she wears, next 
to the skin, the horny soles cut from the feet of a porcupine, 
in order that for the rest of her life her shoes may never 
wear out. Round her waist she wears a cord to which are 
tied the heads of femurs of a porcupine; because of all 
animals known to the Tinnch the porcupine suffers least in 
parturition, it simply drops its young and continues to walk 
or skip about as if nothing had happened. Hence it is easy 
to see that a girl who wears these portions of a porcupine 
about her waist, will be delivered just as easily as the 
animal. To make quite sure of this, if anybody happens 
to kill a porcupine big with young while the girl is under- 
going her period of separation, the foetus is given to her, 
and she lets it slide down between her shirt and her body so 
as to fall on the ground like an infant? Here the imitation 
of childbirth is a piece of homoeopathic or imitative magic 
designed to facilitate the effect which it simulates.’ 

Among the Thompson Indians of British Columbia, when 
a girl attained puberty, she was at once separated from all the 
people. A conical hut of fir branches and bark was erected 
at some little distance from the other houses, and in it the 
‘girl had to squat on her heels during the day. Often a 
deep circular hole was dug in the hut and the girl squatted 
in the hole, with her head projecting above the surface of 
the ground. She might quit the hut for various purposes 
in the early morning, but had always to be back at sunrise. 
On the first appearance of the symptoms her face was 


1 Fr, Julius Jetté, S.J., “On the 2 Compare Tke Magic Art and the 
Superstitions of the Tema Indians,” volution of Kings, i. 70 sgg. 
Anthropos, vi. (1911) pp. 700-702. 
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painted red all over, and the paint was renewed every 
morning during her term of seclusion. A heavy blanket 
swathed her body from top to toe, and during the first four 
days she wore a conical cap made of small fir branches, 
which reached below the breast but left an opening for the 
face. In her hair was fastened an implement made of deer- 
bone with which she scratched herself. For the first four 
days she might neither wash nor eat, but a little water was 
given her in a birch-bark cup painted red, and she sucked 
up the liquid through a tube made out of the leg of a crane, 
a swan, or a goose, for her lips might not touch the surface 
of the water. After the four days she was allowed, during 
the rest of the period of isolation, to eat, to wash, to lie 
down, to comb her hair, and to drink of streams and springs. 
But in drinking at these sources she had still to use her 
tube, otherwise the spring would dry up. While her 
seclusion lasted she performed by night various ceremonies, 
which were supposed to exert a beneficial influence on her 
future life. For example, she ran as fast as she could, 
praying at the same time to the Earth or Nature that she 
might be fleet of foot and tireless of limb. She dug trenches, 
in order that in after life she might be able to dig well and 
to work hard. These and other ceremonies she repeated for 
four nights or mornings in succession, four times each morning, 
and each time she supplicated the Dawn of the Day. Among 
the Lower Thompson Indians she carried a staff for one 
night ; and when the day was breaking she leaned the staff 
against the stump of a tree and prayed to the Dawn that 
she might be blessed with a good husband, who was sym- 
bolized by the staff. She also wandered some nights to 
lonely parts of the mountains, where she would dance, im- 
ploring the spirits to pity and protect her during her future 
life ; then, the dance and prayer over, she would lie down on 
the spot and fall asleep. Again, she carried four stones in 
her bosom to a spring, where she spat upon the stones and 
threw them one after the other into the water, praying that 
all disease might leave her, as these stones did. Also she 
ran four times in the early morning with two small stones 
in her bosom; and as she ran the stones slipped down 
between her bare body and her clothes and fell to the 
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ground. At the same time she prayed to the Dawn that 
when she should be with child, she might be delivered as 
easily as she was delivered of these stones. But whatever 
exercises she performed or prayers she offered on the lonely 
mountains during the hours of darkness or while the morning 
light was growing in the east, she must always be back in 
her little hut before the sun rose. There she often passed 
the tedious hours away picking the needles, one by one, 
from the cones on two large branches of fir, which hung 
from the roof of her hut on purpose to provide her with 
occupation. And as she picked she prayed to the fir-branch 
that she might never be lazy, but always quick and active 
at work. During her seclusion, too, she had to make 
miniatures of all the articles that Indian women make, or 
used to make, such as baskets, mats, ropes, and thread. 
This she did in order that afterwards she might be able to 
make the real things properly. Four large fir-branches also 
were placed in front of the hut, so that when she went out 
or in, she had to step over them. The branches were re- 
newed every morning and the old ones thrown away into 
the water, while the girl prayed, “May I never bewitch any 
man, nor my fellow-women! May it never happen!” The 
first four times that she went out and in, she prayed to the 
fir-branches, saying, “ If ever I step into trouble or difficulties 
or step unknowingly inside the magical spell of some person, 
may you help me, O Fir-branches, with your power!” 
Every day she painted her face afresh, and she wore strings 
of parts of deer-hoofs round her ankles and knees, and tied 
to her waistband on either side, which rattled when she 
walked or ran. Even the shape of the hut in which she 
lived was adapted to her future rather than to her present 
needs and wishes. If she wished to be tall, the hut was 
tall; if she wished to be short, it was low, sometimes so low 
that there was not room in it for her to stand erect, and she 
would lay the palm of her hand on the top of her head and 
pray to the Dawn that she might grow no taller. Her 
seclusion lasted four months. The Indians say that long 
ago it extended over a year, and that fourteen days elapsed 
before the girl was permitted to wash for the first time. 
The dress which she wore during her time of separation was 
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afterwards taken to the top of a hill and burned, and the 
rest of her clothes were hung up on trees.’ 

Among the Lillooet Indians of British Columbia, neigh- 
bours of the Thompsons, the customs observed by girls at 
puberty were similar. The damsels were secluded for a 
period of not less than one year nor more than four years, 
according to their own inclination and the wishes of their 
parents. Among the Upper Lillooets the hut in which the 
girl lodged was made of bushy fir-trees set up like a conical 
tent, the inner branches being lopped off, while the outer 
branches were closely interwoven and padded to form a roof. 
Every month or half-month the hut was shifted to another 
site or a new one erected. By day the girl sat in the hut ; for 
the first month she squatted in a hole dug in the middle of 
it; and she passed the time making miniature baskets of 
birch bark and other things, praying that she might be able 
to make the real things well in after years. At the dusk 
of the evening she left the hut and wandered about all night, 
but she returned before the sun rose. Before she quitted 
the hut at nightfall to roam abroad, she painted her face red 
and put on a mask of fir-branches, and in her hand, as she 
walked, she carried a basket-rattle to frighten ghosts and 
guard herself from evil. Among the Lower Lillooets, the 
girl’s mask was often made of goat-skin, covering her head, 
neck, shoulders and breast, and leaving only a narrow 
opening from the brow to the chin. During the nocturnal 
hours she performed many ceremonies. Thus she put two 
smooth stones in her bosom and ran, and as they fell 
down between her body and her clothes, she prayed, 
saying, “ May I always have easy child-births!” Now one 
of these stones represented her future child and the other 
represented the afterbirth. Also she dug trenches, praying 
that in the years to come she might be strong and tircless 
in digging roots; she picked leaves and needles from the 
fir-trecs, praying that her fingers might be nimble in 
picking berries; and she tore sheets of birch-bark into 

1 James Teit, The Thompson Indians 1900). As to the customs observed 
of British Columbia, pp. 311-317 among these Indians by the father of a 
(The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, girl at such times in order not to lose 


„Memoir of the American Museum his luck in hunting, see Spirits of the 
of Natural History, New York, April, Corn and of the Wild, ii. 268. 
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shreds, dropping the shreds as she walked and asking that 
her hands might never tire and that she might make neat 
and fine work of birch-bark. Moreover, she ran and walked 
much that she might be light of foot. And every evening, 
when the shadows were falling, and every morning, when 
the day was breaking, she prayed to the Dusk of the 
Evening or to the Dawn of Day, saying, “O Dawn of 
Day!” or “O Dusk,” as it might be, “may I be able to dig 
roots fast and easily, and may I always find plenty!” All 
her prayers were addressed to the Dusk of the Evening or 
the Dawn of Day. She supplicated both, asking for long 
life, health, wealth, and happiness.’ 

Among the Shuswap Indians of British Columbia, who 
are neighbours of the Thompsons and Lillooets, “a girl on 
reaching maturity has to go through a great number of 
ceremonies. She must leave the village and live alone in a 
small hut on the mountains. She cooks her own food, and 
must not eat anything that bleeds. She is forbidden to 
touch her head, for which purpose she uses a comb with 
three points. Neither is she allowed to scratch her body, 
except with a painted deer-bone. She wears the bone and the 
comb suspended from her belt. She drinks out of a painted 
cup of birch-bark, and neither more nor less than the 
quantity it holds. Every night she walks about her hut, 
and plants willow twigs, which she has painted, and to the 
ends of which she has attached pieces of cloth, into the 
ground. It is believed that thus she will become rich in 
later life. In order to become strong she should climb trees 
and try to break off their points. She plays with deal 
sticks that her future husbands might have good luck when 
gambling.”” During the day the girl stays in her hut and 
occupies herself in making miniature bags, mats, and baskets, 
in sewing and embroidery, in manufacturing thread, twine, 
and so forth ; in short she makes a beginniny of all kinds of 

1 James Teit, Tke Lillooet Indians the Anthropological Institute, xxxv. 
(Leyden and New York, 1906), pp. (1905) p. 136. 
263-265 (The Jesup North Pacific Ex- 2 Franz Boas, in Sixth Report of the 
pedition, Memoir of the American Committee on the North- Western Tribes 
Museum of Natural History, New of Canada, pp. 89 sg. (separate reprint 
York). Compare C. Hill Tout, ‘‘Re- from the Report of the British Associa- 


port on the Ethnology of the Stlat- 20m for the Advancement of Science, 
lumh of British Columbia,” Journal of Leeds meeting, 1890). 
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woman’s work, in order that she may be a good housewife 
in after life. By night she roams the mountains and 
practises running, climbing, carrying burdens, and digging 
trenches, so that she may be expert at digging roots. If 
she has wandered far and daylight overtakes her, she hides 
herself behind a veil of fir branches; for no one, except her 
instructor or nearest relatives, should see her face during her 
period of seclusion. She wore a large robe painted red on 
the breast and sides, and her hair was done up in a knot at 
each ear,’ 

Ceremonies of the same general type were probably 
observed by girls at puberty among all the Indian tribes of 
North America. But the record of them is far less full for 
the Central and Eastern tribes, perhaps because the settlers 
who first came into contact with the Red Man in these regions 
were too busy fighting him to find leisure, even if they had 
the desire, to study his manners and customs. However, 
among the Delaware Indians, a tribe in the extreme east of 
the continent, we read that “when a Delaware girl has her 
first monthly period, she must withdraw into a hut at some 
distance from the village. Her head is wrapped up for 
twelve days, so that she can see nobody, and she must 
submit to frequent vomits and fasting, and abstain from all 
labor. After this she is washed and new clothed, but 
confined to a solitary life for two months, at the close of 
which she is declared marriageable.”* Again, among the 
Cheyennes, an Indian tribe of the Missouri valley, a girl at 
her first menstruation is painted red all over her body and 
secluded in a special little lodge for four days. However, 
she may remain in her father’s lodge provided that there are 
no charms (“ medicine”), no sacred bundle, and no shield in 
it, or that these and all other objects invested with a sacred 
character have been removed. For four days she may not 
eat boiled meat; the flesh of which she partakes must be 
roasted over coals. Young men will not eat from the dish 
nor drink from the pot, which has been used by her; because 

1 James Teit, The Shuswap (Leyden 2 G. H. Loskiel, History of the 
and New York, 1909), pp. 587 s9. (The Mission of the United Brethren among 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoir the Indians of North America (London, 


of the American Museum of Natural 1794), Part i. pp. 56 sg. 
History, New York), 
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they believe that were they to do so they would be wounded 
in the next fight. She may not handle nor even touch any 
weapon of war or any sacred object. If the camp moves, 
she may not ride a horse, but is mounted on a mare. 

Among the Esquimaux also, in the extreme north of the 
continent, who belong to an entirely different race from the 
Indians, the attainment of puberty in the female sex is, 
or used to be, the occasion of similar observances. Thus 
among the Koniags, an Esquimau people of Alaska, a girl 
at puberty was placed in a small hut in which she had to 
remain on her hands and knees for six months; then the 
hut was enlarged a little so as to allow her to straighten her 
back, but in this posture she had to remain for six months 
more. All this time she was regarded as an unclean being 
with whom no one might hold intercourse. At the end of 
the year she was received back by her parents and a great 
feast held? Again, among the Malemut, and southward 
from the lower Yukon and adjacent districts, when a girl 
reaches the age of puberty she is considered unclean for 
forty days and must therefore live by herself in a corner of 
the house with her face to the wall, always keeping her hood 
over her head and her hair hanging dishevelled over her 
eyes. But if it is summer, she commonly lives in a rough 
shelter outside the house. She may not go out by day, and 
only once at night, when every one else is asleep. At the 
end of the period she bathes and is clothed in new garments, 
whereupon she may be taken in marriage. During her 
seclusion she is supposed to be enveloped in a peculiar 
atmosphere of such a sort that were a young man to come 
near enough for it to touch him, it would render him visible 
to every animal he might hunt, so that his luck as a hunter 
would be gone.’ 


1 G. B. Grinnell, ‘‘Cheyenne Völker des Russischen Amerika,” Acta 


Woman Customs,” American Anthro- 
pologist, New Series, iv. (New York, 
1902) pp. 13 sg. The Cheyennes 
appear to have been at first settled on 
the Mississippi, from which they were 
driven westward to the Missouri. See 
Handbook of American Indians north 
of Mexico, edited by F. W. Hodge 
(Washington, 1907—1910), i, 250 sgg. 
2? H. J. Holmberg, ‘‘Ueber die 


Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, iv. 
(Helsingfors, 1856) pp. 401 sg.; Ivan 
Petrof, Report on the Population, In- 
dustries and Resources of Alaska, p. 
143. 

8 E. W. Nelson, “Tbe Eskimo 
about Bering Strait,” Zzghteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Part i. (Washington, 1899) 
Ps AVG 
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§ 5. Secluston of Girls at Puberty among the Indians of 
South America 


When symptoms of puberty appeared on a girl for the 
first time, the Guaranis of Southern Brazil, on the borders of 
Paraguay, used to sew her up in her hammock, leaving only 
a small opening in it to allow her to breathe. In this 
condition, wrapt up and shrouded like a corpse, she was 
kept for two or three days or so long as the symptoms 
lasted, and during this time she had to observe a most 
rigorous fast. After that she was entrusted to a matron, 
who cut the girl’s hair and enjoined her to abstain most 
strictly from eating flesh of any kind until her hair should 
be grown long enough to hide her ears. Meanwhile the 
diviners drew omens of her future character from the various 
birds or animals that flew past or crossed her path. If they 
saw a parrot, they would say she was a chatterbox; if an 
owl, she was lazy and useless for domestic labours, and so 
on In similar circumstances the Chiriguanos of south- 
eastern Bolivia hoisted the girl in her hammock to the roof, 
where she stayed for a month: the second month the 
hammock was let half-way down from the roof; and in the 
third month old women, armed with sticks, entered the hut 
and ran about striking everything they met, saying they 
were hunting the snake that had wounded the girl? The 
Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco under similar 
circumstances hang the girl in her hammock from the roof 
of the house, but they leave her there only three days and 
nights, during which they give her nothing to eat but a little 
Paraguay tea or boiled maize. Only her mother or grand- 
mother has access to her ; nobody else approaches or speaks 


to her. 


1 Jose Guevara, ‘Historia del 
Paraguay, Rio de la Plata, y Tucuman,” 
pp- 16 sy., in Pedro de Angelis, 
Coleccion de Obras y Documentos rela- 
tivos a la Historia antigua y moderna 
de las Provinctas del Rio de la Plata, 
vol. ii, (Buenos-Ayres, 1836); J. F. 
Lafitau, Meurs des Sauvages Ameri- 
guains (Paris, 1724), i. 262 sq. 


If she is obliged to leave the hammock for a little, 


,? Father Ignace Chomé, in Lettres 
Edifiantes et Curteuses, Nouvelle 
Edition (Paris, 1780-1783), viii. 333. 
As to the Chiriguanos, see C. F, 
Phil. von Martius, Zur Ethnographie 
Amertka’s, zumal Brasiliens (Leipsic, 
1867), pp. 212 sgg. ; Colonel G. E. 
Church, Aborigines of South America 
(London, 1912), pp. 207-227. 
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her friends take great care to prevent her from touching the 
Boyrusu, which is an imaginary serpent that would swallow 
her up. She must also be very careful not to set foot on 
the droppings of fowls or animals, else she would suffer from 
sores on the throat and breast. On the third day they let her 
down from the hammock, cut her hair, and make her sit in 
a corner of the room with her face turned to the wall. She 
may speak to nobody, and must abstain from flesh and fish. 
These rigorous observances she must practise for nearly a 
year. Many girls die or are injured for life in consequence 
of the hardships they endure at this time. Their only 
occupations during their seclusion are spinning and weaving.’ 

Among the Yuracares, an Indian tribe of Bolivia, at the 
eastern foot of the Andes, when a girl perceives the signs of 
puberty, she informs her parents. The mother weeps and 
the father constructs a little hut of palm leaves near the 
house. In this cabin he shuts up his daughter so that she 
cannot see the light, and there she remains fasting rigorously 
for four days. Meantime the mother, assisted by the 
women of the neighbourhood, has brewed a large quantity 
of the native intoxicant called chzcha, and poured it into 
wooden troughs and palm leaves. On the morning of the 
fourth day, three hours before the dawn, the girl’s father, 
having arrayed himself in his savage finery, summons all his 
neighbours with loud cries. The damsel is seated on a 
stone, and every guest in turn cuts off a lock of her hair, 
and running away hides it in the hollow trunk of a tree in 
the depths of the forest. When they have all done so and 
seated themselves again gravely in the circle, the girl offers 


1 A, Thouar, Explorations dans 
PAmérique du Sud (Paris, 1891), pp. 
48 sg.; G. Kurze, ‘‘Sitten und Ge- 
bräuche der Lengua-Indianer,” A/z¢/ed/- 
ungen der Geographischen Gesellschaft 
zu Jena, xxiii. (1905) pp. 26 sg. The 
two accounts appear to be identical ; 
but the former attributes the custom 
to the Chiriguanos, the latter to the 
Lenguas. As the latter account is 
based on the reports of the Rev. W. B. 
Grubb, a missionary who has been 
settled among the Indians of the Chaco 
for many years and is our principal 
authority on them, I assume that the 


ascription of the custom to the Lenguas 
is correct. However, in the volume 
on the Lengua Indians, which has been 
edited from Mr, Grubb’s papers (An 
Unknown People in an Unknown Land, 
London, 1911), these details as to the 
seclusion of girls at puberty are not 
mentioned, though what seems to be 
the final ceremony is described (of. czt. 
pp. 177 sg.). From the description 
we learn that boys dressed in ostrich 
feathers and wearing masks circle round 
the girl with shrill cries, but are re- 
pelled by the women. 
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to each of them a calabash full of very strong chicha. 
Before the wassailing begins, the various fathers perform a 
curious operation on the arms of their sons, who are seated 
beside them. The operator takes a very sharp bone of an 
ape, rubs it with a pungent spice, and then pinching up the 
skin of his son’s arm he pierces it with the bone through 
and through, as a surgeon might introduce a seton. This 
operation he repeats till the young man’s arm is riddled 
with holes at regular intervals from the shoutder to the 
wrist. Almost all who take part in the festival are covered 
with these wounds, which the Indians call cu/ucute. Having 
thus prepared themselves to spend a happy day, they drink, 
play on flutes, sing and dance till evening. Rain, thunder, 
and lightning, should they befall, have no effect in damping 
the general enjoyment or preventing its continuance till after 
the sun has set. The motive for perforating the arms of 
the young men is to make them skilful hunters; at each 
perforation the sufferer is cheered by the promise of another 
sort of game or fish which the surgical operation will 
infallibly procure for him. The same operation is performed 
on the arms and legs of the girls, in order that they may be 
brave and strong ; even the dogs are operated on with the 
intention of making them run down the game better. For 
five or six months afterwards the damsel must cover her 
head with bark and refrain from speaking to men. The 
Yuracares think that if they did not submit a young girl to 
this severe ordeal, her children would afterwards perish by 
accidents of various kinds, such as the sting of a serpent, 
the bite of a jaguar, the fall of a tree, the wound of an 
arrow, or what not. 

Among the Matacos or Mataguayos, an Indian tribe of 
the Gran Chaco, a girl at puberty has to remain in seclusion 
for some time. She lies covered up with branches or other 
things in a corner of the hut, seeing no one and speaking to 
no one, and during this time she may eat neither flesh nor 
fish. Meantime a man beats a drum in front of the house2 

1 Alcide d’Orbigny, Voyage dans PAmérique du Sud (Paris, 1891) pp. 
PAmérique Méridionale, vol. iii. 1° 56 sg. ; Father Cardus, quoted in J. 


Partie (Paris and Strasburg, 1844), Pelleschi’s Los Indios Matacos (Buenos 


pp. 205 sg. Ayres, 1897), pp. 47 sg. 
2 A. Thouar, Explorations dans i 
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Similarly among the Tobas, another Indian tribe of the 
same region, when a chiefs daughter has just attained to 
womanhood, she is shut up for two or three days in the 
house, all the men of the tribe scour the country to bring in 
game and fish for a feast, and a Mataco Indian is engaged 
to drum, sing, and dance in front of the house without cessa- 
tion, day and night, till the festival is over. As the merry- 
making lasts for two or three weeks, the exhaustion of the 
musician at the end of it may be readily conceived. Meat 
and drink are supplied to him on the spot where he pays 
his laborious court to the Muses. The proceedings wind up 
with a saturnalia and a drunken debauch? Among the 
Yaguas, an Indian tribe of the Upper Amazon, a girl at 
puberty is shut up for three months in a lonely hut in the 
forest, where her mother brings her food daily.2 When a 
girl of the Peguenches tribe perceives in herself the first 
signs of womanhood, she is secluded by her mother in a 
corner of the hut screened off with blankets, and is warned 
not to lift up her eyes on any man. Next day, very early 
in the morning and again after sunset, she is taken out by 
two women and made to run till she is tired; in the interval 
she is again secluded in her corner. On the following day 
she lays three packets of wool beside the path near the 
house to signify that she is now a woman? Among the 
Passes, Mauhes, and other tribes of Brazil the young woman 
in similar circumstances is hung in her hammock from the roof 
and has to fast there for a month or as long as she can hold 
out.4 One of the early settlers in Brazil, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, has described the severe ordeal 
which damsels at puberty had to undergo among the Indians 
on the south-east coast of that country, near what is now 
Rio de Janeiro. When a girl had reached this critical period 
of life, her hair was burned or shaved off close to the head. 


Pedro de Angelis, Coleccion de Obras y 
Documentos relativos a la Historia 


1 A, Thouar, of. cit. p. 63. 
2 Francis de Castelnau, 2xpédition 


dans les parties centrales de ? Amérique 
du Sud (Paris, 1850-1851), V. 25. 

3 D. Luis de la Cruz, * Descripcion 
de la Naturaleza de los Terrenos que 
se comprenden en los Andes, poseidos 
por los Peguenches y los demas espacios 
hasta el rio de Chadileuba,” p. 62, in 


antigua y moderna de las Provincias 
del Rio de la Plata, vol. i. (Buenos- 
Ayres, 1836). Apparently the Pe- 
guenches are an Indian tribe of Chili. 
4 J. B. von Spix und C. F. Ph. von 
Martius, Reise in Brasilien (Munich, 
1823-1831), iii, 1186, 1187, 1318. 
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Then she was placed on a flat stone and cut with the tooth 
of an animal from the shoulders all down the back, till she 
ran with blood. Next the ashes of a wild gourd were 
rubbed into the wounds; the girl was bound hand and 
foot, and hung in a hammock, being enveloped in it so 
closely that no one could see her. Here she had to stay 
for three days without eating or drinking. When the three 
days were over, she stepped out of the hammock upon the 
flat stone, for her feet might not touch the ground. If she 
had a call of nature, a female relation took the girl on her 
back and carried her out, taking with her a live coal to 
prevent evil influences from entering the girl’s body. Being 
replaced in her hammock, she was now allowed to get some 
flour, boiled roots, and water, but might not taste salt or 
flesh. Thus she continued to the end of the first monthly 
period, at the expiry of which she was gashed on the breast 
and belly as well as all down the back. During the second 
month she still stayed in her hammock, but her rule of 
abstinence was less rigid, and she was allowed to spin. 
The third month she was blackened with a certain pigment 
and began to go about as usual.! 

Amongst the Macusis of British Guiana, when a girl 
shews the first signs of puberty, she is hung in a hammock 
at the highest point of the hut. For the first few days she 
may not leave the hammock by day, but at night she must 
come down, light a fire, and spend the night beside it, else 
she would break out in sores on her neck, throat, and other 
parts of her body. So long as the symptoms are at their 
height, she must fast rigorously. When they have abated, 
she may come down and take up her abode in a little 
compartment that is made for her in the darkest corner of 
the hut. In the morning she may cook her food, but it 
must be at a separate fire andina vessel of her own. After 
about ten days the magician comes and undoes the spell by 
muttering charms and breathing on her and on the more 
valuable of the things with which she has come in contact. 


1 André Thevet, Cosmographie Amerique (Antwerp, 1558), p. 76; 
Universelle (Paris, 1575), ii. 946 B J. F. Lafitau, Meurs des Sauvages 
[980]sg.; id., Les Singularitez de la  Ameriguains (Paris, 1724), i. 290 sgg, 
France Antarctique, autrement nommée 
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The pots and drinking-vessels which she used are broken 
and the fragments buried. After her first bath, the girl 
must submit to be beaten by her mother with thin rods 
without uttering a cry. At the end of the second period she 
is again beaten, but not afterwards. She is now “clean,” 
and can mix again with people.’ Other Indians of Guiana, 
after keeping the girl in her hammock at the top of the 
hut for a month, expose her to certain large ants, whose bite 
is very painful? Sometimes, in addition to being stung 
with ants, the sufferer has to fast day and night so long as 
she remains slung up on high in her hammock, so that 
when she comes down she is reduced to a skelcton. The 
intention of stinging her with ants is said to be to make her 
strong to bear the burden of maternity? Amongst the 
Uaupes of Brazil a girl at puberty is secluded in the house 
for a month, and allowed only a small quantity of bread 
and water. Then she is taken out into the midst of her 
relations and friends, each of whom gives her four or five 
blows with pieces of szo (an elastic climber), till she falls 
senseless or dead. If she recovers, the operation is repeated 
four times at intervals of six hours, and it is considered an 
offence to the parents not to strike hard. Meantime, pots 
of meats and fish have been made ready; the szfos are 
dipped into them and then given to the girl to lick, who is 
now considered a marriageable woman.‘ 

The custom of stinging the girl at such times with 
ants or beating her with rods is intended, we may be 
sure, not as a punishment or a test of endurance, but 
as a purification, the object being to drive away the 
malignant influences with which a girl in this condition 
is believed to be beset and envcloped. Examples of 


purification, by beating, by incisions in the flesh, and by 
1 R.Schomburgk, Reisen in Britisch natural y evangelica dela Nueva 
Guiana (Leipsic, 1847-1848), ii. 315 Andalucia (1779), p. 93. A similar 


sg.; C. F. Ph. von Martius, Zur 
Ethnographie Amerika’s, zumal Bra- 
siliens (Leipsic, 1867), p. 644. 

3 Labat, Voyage du Chevalier des 
Marchais en Guinée, Isles voisines, et à 
Cayenne, iv. 365 sg. (Paris, 1730), pp. 
17 sg. (Amsterdam, 1731). 


3 A. Caulin, Historia Coro-graphica 
PT. VII. VOL. I 


custom, with the omission of the sting- 
ing, is reported of the Tamanaks in 
the region of the Orinoco. See F. S. 
Gilij, Saggio di Storia Americana, ii. 
(Rome, 1781), p. 133. 

4A. R. Wallace, Narrative of 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
p. 496 (p. 345 of the Minerva Library 
edition, London, 1889). 
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stinging with ants, have already come before us.! In some 
Indian tribes of Brazil and Guiana young men do not rank 
as warriors and may not marry till they have passed 
through a terrible ordeal, which consists in being stung 
by swarms of venomous ants whose bite is like fire. 
Thus among the Mauhes on the Tapajos river, a southern 
tributary of the Amazon, boys of eight to ten years are 
obliged to thrust their arms into sleeves stuffed with great 
ferocious ants, which the Indians call tocandetva (Cryptocerus 
atratus, F.) When the young victim shrieks with pain, 
an excited mob of men dances round him, shouting and 
encouraging him till he falls exhausted to the ground, 
He is then committed to the care of old women, who treat 
his fearfully swollen arms with fresh juice of the manioc ; 
and on his recovery he has to shew his strength and skill 
in bending a bow. This cruel ordeal is commonly repeated 
again and again, till the lad has reached his fourteenth year 
and can bear the agony without betraying any sign of 
emotion. Then he is a man and can marry. A lad’s age 
is reckoned by the number of times he has passed through 
the ordeal.? An eye-witness has described how a young 
Mauhe hero bore the torture with an endurance more than 
Spartan, dancing and singing, with his arms cased in the 
terrible mittens, before every cabin of the great common 
house, till pallid, staggering, and with chattering teeth he 
triumphantly laid the gloves before the old chief and 
received the congratulations of the men and the caresses 
of the women; then breaking away from his friends and 
admirers he threw himself into the river and remained 
in its cool soothing water till nightfall.’ Similarly among 
the Ticunas of the Upper Amazon, on the border of Beru, 


the young man who would 


1 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 
105 $99. ; The Scapegoat, pp. 259 sgg. 

2 J. B. von Spix and C, F, Ph. von 
Martius, Reise in Brasilien (Munich, 
1823-1831), iii. 1320. 

3 W. Lewis Herndon, Exploration 
of the Valley of the Amazon (Washing- 
ton, 1854), pp. 319 sg, The scene 
was described to Mr. Herndon by a 
French engineer and architect, M. de 
Lincourt, who witnessed it at Mandu- 


take his place among the 


assu, a village on the Tapajos river. 
Mr. Herndon adds: ** The Tocandeira 
ants not only bite, but are also armed 
with a sting like the wasp ; but the 
pain felt from it is more violent. I 
think it equal to that occasioned by 
the sting of the black scorpion.” He 
gives the name of the Indians as 
Mahues, but I assume that they are 
the same as the Mauhes described by 
Spix and Martius. 
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warriors must plunge his arm into a sort of basket full 
of venomous ants and keep it there for several minutes 
without uttering a cry. He generally falls backwards and 
sometimes succumbs to the fever which ensues; hence as 
soon as the ordeal is over the women are prodigal of their 
attentions to him, and rub the swollen arm with a particular 
kind of herb.? Ordeals of this sort appear to be in vogue 
among the Indians of the Rio Negro as well as of the 
Amazon? Among the Rucuyennes, a tribe of Indians in 
the north of Brazil, on the borders of Guiana, young men 
who are candidates for marriage must submit to be stung 
all over their persons not only with ants but with wasps, 
which are applied to their naked bodies in curious instru- 
ments of trellis-work shaped like fantastic quadrupeds or 
birds. The patient invariably falls down in a swoon and 
is carried like dead to his hammock, where he is tightly 
lashed with cords. As they come to themselves, they 
writhe in agony, so that their hammocks rock violently 
to and fro, causing the hut to shake as if it were about 
to collapse. This dreadful ordeal is called by the Indians a 
marake’ 

The same ordeal, under the same name, is also practised 
by the Wayanas, an Indian tribe of French Guiana, but 
with them, we are told, it is no longer deemed an indis- 
pensable preliminary to marriage ; “it is rather a sort of 
national medicine administered chiefly to the youth of both 
sexes.” Applied to men, the maraké, as it is called, 
“sharpens them, prevents them from being heavy and 
lazy, makes them active, brisk, industrious, imparts strength, 
and helps them to shoot well with the bow ; without it the 
Indians would always be slack and rather sickly, would 
always have a little fever, and would lie perpetually in 
their hammocks. As for the women, the maraké keeps 
them from going to sleep, renders them active, alert, brisk, 

1 Francis de Castelnau, Expédition keep his arms plunged up to the 
dans les parties centrales de ! Amérique shoulders in vessels full of ants, 
du Sud (Paris, 1850-1851), v. 46. “as in a bath of vitriol,” for hours. 

2 L'Abbé Durand, ‘‘ Le Rio Negro He gives the native name of the ant as 
du Nord et son bassin,” Bulletin de  tssauba. 
la Société de Géographie (Paris), vi. 3 J. Crevaux, Voyages dans l Amér- 


Série, iii. (1872) pp. 21 sg. The gue du Sud (Paris, 1883), pp. 245- 
writer says that the candidate has to 250. 
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gives them strength and a liking for work, makes them 
good housekeepers, good workers at the stockade, good 
makers of cachiri. Every one undergoes the maraké at 
least twice in his life, sometimes thrice, and oftener if he 
likes. It may be had from the age of about eight years 
and upward, and no one thinks it odd that a man of 
forty should voluntarily submit to it”? Similarly the 
Indians of St. Juan Capistrano in California used to be 
branded on some part of their bodies, generally on the right 
arm, but sometimes on the leg also, not as a proof of manly 
fortitude, but because they believed that the custom “added 
greater strength to the nerves, and gave a better pulse for 
the management of the bow.” Afterwards “ they were 
whipped with nettles, and covered with ants, that they 
might become robust, and the infliction was always performed 
in summer, during the months of July and August, when the 
nettle was in its most fiery state. They gathered small 
bunches, which they fastened together, and the poor deluded 
Indian was chastised, by inflicting blows with them upon his 
naked limbs, until unable to walk; and then he was carried 
to the nest of the nearest and most furious species of ants, 
and laid down among them, while some of his friends, with 
sticks, kept annoying the insects to make them still more 
violent. What torments did they not undergo! What 
pain! What hellish inflictions! Yet their faith gave them 
power to endure all without a murmur, and they remained 
as if dead. Having undergone these dreadful ordeals, they 
were considered as invulnerable, and believed that the arrows 
of their enemies could no longer harm them.” 2 Among the 
Alur, a tribe inhabiting the south-western region of the upper 
Nile, to bury a man in an ant-hill and leave him there for a 
while is the regular treatment for insanity.® 

In like manner it is probable that beating or scourg- 
ing as a religious or ceremonial rite was originally a 


1 H. Coudreau, Chez nos Indiens: igchinich,” in Life in California by 
quatre années dans la Guyane Fran- an American (A. Robinson] (New 
faise (Paris, 1895), p. 228. For York, 1846), pp. 273 59. 
details as to the different modes of 
administering the maraké, see tbid, 3 F, Stuhlmann, Mit Emin Pascha 


pp. 228-235. ins Herz von Afrika (Berlin, 1894), p 
3 Father Geronimo Boscana, ‘“ Chin- 506. 
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drive away a dangerous contagion, whether personified as 
demoniacal or not, which was supposed to be adhering 
physically, though invisibly, to the body of the sufferer.! 
The pain inflicted on the person beaten was no more 
the object of the beating than it is of a surgical opera- 


tion with us; it was a necessary accident, that was all. 


In 


later times such customs were interpreted otherwise, and the 
pain, from being an accident, became the prime object of courage 


It was meant to wipe off and In such 


cases the 
beating or 
stinging 
was origin 
ally a 
purifica- 
tion; ata 
later time 
it is inter- 
preted as 
a test of 


and en- 


the ceremony, which was now regarded either as a test of durance. 
endurance imposed upon persons at critical epochs of life, 
or as a mortification of the flesh well pleasing to the god. 
But asceticism, under any shape or form, is never primitive. 


? As a confirmation of this view it 
may be pointed out that beating or 
scourging is inflicted on inanimate 
objects expressly for the purpose in- 
dicated in the text. Thus the Indians 
of Costa Rica hold that there are two 
kinds of ceremonial uncleanness, nya 
and éu-£u-rd. Anything that has been 
connected with a death is nya, But 
bu-ku-r% is much more virulent. It 
can not only make one sick but kill. 
tı Bu-ku-rd emanates in a variety of 
ways; arms, utensils, even houses 
become affected by it after long disuse, 
and before they can be used again 
must be purified. In the case of 
portable objects left undisturbed for a 
long time, the custom is to beat them 
with a stick before touching them. I 
have seen a woman take a long walking- 
stick and beat a basket hanging from 
the roof of a house by a cord. On 
asking what that was for, I was told 
that the basket contained her treasures, 
that she would probably want to take 
something out the next day, and that she 
` was driving off the ġu-ku-rú. A house 
long unused must be swept, and then 
the person who is purifying it must 
take a stick and beat not only the 
movable objects, but the beds, posts, 
and in short every accessible part of 
the interior. The next day it is fit for 
occupation, A place not visited for a 
long time or reached for the first time 
is ġu-ku-rú. On our return from the 
ascent of Pico Blanco, nearly all the 
party suffered from little calenturas, 


the result of extraordinary exposure to 
wet and cold and of want of food. The 
Indians said that the peak was especi- 
ally ġu-ku-rúá, since nobody had ever 
been on it before.” One day Mr, Gabb 
took down some dusty blow-guns amid 
cries of ġu-ku-rú from the Indians. 
Some weeks afterwards a boy died, and 
the Indians firmly believed that the 
bu-ku-ru of the blow-guns had killed 
him, ‘*From all the foregoing, it 
would seem that dz-4u-ri is a sort of 
evil spirit that takes possession of the 
object, and resents being disturbed ; 
but I have never been able to learn 
from the Indians that they consider it 
so, They seem to think of it as a 
property the object acquires. But the 
worst ġu-ku-r1Ś of all, is that of a 
young woman in her first pregnancy. 
She infects the whole neighbourhood. 
Persons going from the house where 
she lives, carry the infection with them 
to a distance, and all the deaths or 
other serious misfortunes in the vicinity 
are laid to her charge. In the old 
times, when the savage laws and 
customs were in full force, it was not 
an uncommon thing for the husband 
of such a woman to pay damages for 
casualties thus caused by his unfortunate 
wife.” See Wm. M. Gabb, “On the 
Indian Tribes and Languages of Costa 
Rica,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society held at Phila- 
delphia, xiv. (Philadelphia, 1876) pp. 
504 sg. 
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The savage, it is true, in certain circumstances will 
voluntarily subject himself to pains and privations which 
appear to us wholly needless ; but he never acts thus unless 
he believes that some solid temporal advantage is to be 
gained by so doing. Pain for the sake of pain, whether as 
a moral discipline in this life or as a means of winning a 
glorious immortality hereafter, is not an object which he sets 
himself deliberately to pursue. 

If this view is correct, we can understand why so many 
Indian tribes of South America compel the youth of both 
sexes to submit to these painful and sometimes fatal ordeals. 
They imagine that in this way they rid the young folk of 
certain evils inherent in youth, especially at the critical age 
of puberty ; and when they picture to themselves the evils 
in a personal form as dangerous spirits or demons, the cere- 
mony of their expulsion may in the strict sense be termed 
an exorcism. This certainly appears to be the interpreta- 
tion which the Banivas of the Orinoco put upon the cruel 
scourgings which they inflict on girls at puberty. At her 
first menstruation a Baniva girl must pass several days and 
nights in her hammock, almost motionless and getting 
nothing to eat and drink but water and a little manioc. 
While she lies there, the suitors for her hand apply to her 
father, and he who can afford to give most for her or can 
prove himself the best man, is promised the damsel in 
marriage. The fast over, some old men enter the hut, 
bandage the girl’s eyes, cover her head with a bonnet of 
which the fringes fall on her shoulders, and then lead her 
forth and tie her to a post set up in an open place. The 
head of the post is carved in the shape of a grotesque face. 
None but the old men may witness what follows. Were a 
woman caught peeping and prying, it would go ill with her ; 
she would be marked out for the vengeance of the demon, 
who would make her expiate her crime at the very next 
moon by madness or death. Every participant in the cere- 
mony comes armed with a scourge of cords or of fish skins ; 
some of them reinforce the virtue of the instrument by tying 
little sharp stones to the end of the thongs. Then, to the 
dismal and deafening notes of shell-trumpets blown by two 
or three supernumerarics, the men circle round and round the 
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post, every one applying his scourge as he passes to the girl’s 
back, till it streams with blood. At last the musicians, 
winding tremendous blasts on their trumpets against the 
demon, advance and touch the post in which he is supposed 
to be incorporate. Then the blows cease to descend; the 
girl is untied, often in a fainting state, and carried away to 
have her wounds washed and simples applied to them. The 
youngest of the executioners, or rather of the exorcists, 
hastens to inform her betrothed husband of the happy issue 
of the exorcism. “ The spirit,” he says, “had cast thy beloved 
into a sleep as deep almost as that of death. But we have 
rescued her from his attacks, and laid her down in such and 
such a place. Go seek her.” Then going from house to 
house through the village he cries to the inmates, “Come, let 
us burn the demon who would have taken possession of such 
and such a girl, our friend.” The bridegroom at once carries 
his wounded and suffering bride to his own house; and 
all the people gather round the post for the pleasure of 
burning it and the demon together. A great pile of firewood 
has meanwhile been heaped up about it, and the women run 
round the pyre cursing in shrill voices the wicked spirit who 
has wrought all this evil. The men join in with hoarser 
cries and animate themselves for the business in hand by 
deep draughts of an intoxicant which has been provided for 
the occasion by the parents-in-law. Soon the bridegroom, 
having committed the bride to the care of his mother, appears 
on the scene brandishing a lighted torch. He addresses the 
demon with bitter mockery and reproaches; informs him 
that the fair creature on whom he, the demon, had nefarious 
designs, is now his, the bridegroom’s, blooming spouse ; and 
shaking his to-ch at the grinning head on the post, he 
screams out, “This is how the victims of thy persecution 
take vengeance on thee!” With these words he puts a light 
to the pyre. At once the drums strike up, the trumpets 
blare, and men, women, and children begin to dance. In 
two long rows they dance, the men on one side, the women 
on the other, advancing till they almost touch and then 
retiring again. After that the two rows join hands, and 
forming a huge circle trip it round and round the blaze, till 
the post with its grotesque face is consumed in the flames 
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and nothing of the pyre remains but a heap of red and 
glowing embers. “ The evil spirit has been destroyed. Thus 
delivered from her persecutor, the young wife will be free 
from sickness, will not die in childbed, and will bear many 
children to her husband.”’ From this account it appears 
that the Banivas attribute the symptoms of puberty in girls 
to the wounds inflicted on them by an amorous devil, who, 
however, can be not only exorcised but burnt to ashes at 
the stake. 


§ 6. Seclusion of Girls at Puberty in India and Cambodia 


When a Hindoo maiden reaches maturity she is kept in 
a dark room for four days, and is forbidden to see the sun. 
She is regarded as unclean; no one may touch her. Her 
diet is restricted to boiled rice, milk, sugar, curd, and tamarind 
without salt. On the morning of the fifth day she goes to 
a neighbouring tank, accompanied by five women whose 
husbands are alive. Smeared with turmeric water, they all 
bathe and return home, throwing away the mat and other 
things that were in the room? The Rarhi Brahmans of 
Bengai compel a girl at puberty to live alone, and do not 
allow her to see the face of any male. For three days she 
remains shut up in a dark room, and has to undergo certain 
penances. Fish, flesh, and sweetmeats are forbidden her ; 
she must live upon rice and ghee.’ Among the Tiyans of 
Malabar a girl is thought to be polluted for four days from 
the beginning of her first menstruation. During this time 
she must keep to the north side of the house, where she 
sleeps on a grass mat of a particular kind, in a room 
festooned with garlands of young coco-nut leaves. Another 
girl keeps her company and sleeps with her, but she may 


1 J. Chaffanjon, L’Orénogue et le 
Caura (Paris, 1889), pp. 213-215. 

2 Shib Chunder Bose, The Hindoos 
as they are (London and Calcutta, 
1881), p. 86. Similarly, after a 
Brahman boy has been invested with 
the sacred thread, he is for three days 
strictly forbidden to see the sun, He 
may not eat salt, and he is enjoined to 
sleep either on a carpet or a deer’s skin, 
without a mattress or mosquito curtain 


(id. p. 186). In Bali, boys who have 
had their teeth filed, as a preliminary 
to marriage, are kept shut up in a dark 
room for three days (R. Van Eck, 
“ Schetsen van het eiland Bali,” 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indië, 
N.S., ix. (1880) pp. 428 5q.). 


5 (Sir) H. H. Risley, Zrises and 
Castes of Bengal, Ethnographie Glos. 
sary (Calcutta, 1891-1892), i. 152. 
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not touch any other person, tree or plant. Further, she may 
not see the sky, and woe betide her if she catches sight of a 
crow or a cat! Her diet must be strictly vegetarian, without 
salt, tamarinds, or chillies. She is armed against evil spirits 
by a knife, which is placed on the mat or carried on her 
person? Among the Kappiliyans of Madura and Tinnevelly 
a girl at her first monthly period remains under pollution 
for thirteen days, either in a corner of the house, which is 
screened off for her use by her maternal uncle, or in a 
temporary hut, which is erected by the same relative on the 
common land of the village. On the thirteenth day she 
bathes in a tank, and, on entering the house, steps over a 
pestle and a cake. Near the entrance some food is placed 
and a dog is allowed to partake of it; but his enjoyment is 
marred by suffering, for while he eats he receives a sound 
thrashing, and the louder he howls the better, for the larger 
will be the family to which the young woman will give birth ; 
should there be no howls, there will be no children. The 
temporary hut in which the girl passed the days of her 
seclusion is burnt down, and the pots which she used are 
smashed to shivers.? Similarly among the Parivarams of 
Madura, when a girl attains to puberty she is kept for sixteen 
days in a hut, which is guarded at night by her relations ; 
and when her sequestration is over the hut is burnt down 
and the pots she used are broken into very small pieces, 
because they think that if rain-water gathered in any of 
them, the girl would be childless.* The Pulayars of Travan- 
core build a special hut in the jungle for the use of a girl at 
puberty ; there she remains for seven days. No one else 
may enter the hut, not even her mother. Women stand a 
little way off and lay down food for her. At the end of the 
time she is brought home, clad in a new or clean cloth, and 
friends are treated to betel-nut, toddy, and arack.* Among 
the Singhalese a girl at her first menstruation is confined to 
a room, where she may neither see nor be seen by any male. 
After being thus secluded for two weeks she is taken out, 
with her face covered, and is bathed by women at the back 
1 Edgar Thurston, Castes and Tribes 3 Edgar Thurston, of. cit. vi. 157. 


of Southern India (Madras, 1909), Vii. 


63 4 S. Mateer, Native Life in Travan- 


5g. 
2 Edgar Thurston, of. cit. iii. 218. core (London, 1883), p. 45. 
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of the house. Near the bathing-place are kept branches of 
any milk-bearing tree, usually of the jaé-tree. In some 
cases, while the time of purification or uncleanness lasts, the 
maiden stays in a separate hut, which is afterwards burnt 
down." 

In Cambodia a girl at puberty is put to bed under 
a mosquito curtain, where she should stay a hundred days. 
Usually, however, four, five, ten, or twenty days are thought 
enough ; and even this, in a hot climate and under the close 
meshes of the curtain, is sufficiently trying.” According to 
another account, a Cambodian maiden at puberty is said 
to “enter into the shade” During her retirement, which, 
according to the rank and position of her family, may last 
any time from a few days to several years, she has to observe 
a number of rules, such as not to be seen by a strange man, 
not to eat flesh or fish, and so on. She goes nowhere, not 
even to the pagoda. But this state of seclusion is discon- 
tinued during eclipses; at such times she goes forth and 
pays her devotions to the monster who is supposed to cause 
eclipses by catching the heavenly bodies between his teeth? 
This permission to break her rule of retirement and appear 
abroad during an eclipse seems to shew how literally the 
injunction is interpreted which forbids maidens entering on 
womanhood to look upon the sun. 


§ 7. Sedusion of Girls at Puberty in Folk-tales 


A superstition so widely diffused as this might be 
expected to leave traces in legends and folk-tales. And it 
has done so. Ina Danish story we read of a princess who 
was fated to be carried off by a warlock if ever the sun 
shone on her before she had passed her thirtieth year; so 
the king her father kept her shut up in the palace, and had 
al, the windows on the cast, south, and west sides blocked 
up, lest a sunbeam should fall on his darling child, and he 


1 Arthur A. Perera, ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Singhalese Social Life,” /ndian Anti- 
guary, xxxi. (1902) p. 380. 

2 J. Moura, Le Royaume du Cam- 
bodge (Paris, 1883), i. 377. 


3 Etienne Aymonier, ‘‘ Notes sur les 


coutumes et croyances superstitieuses 
des Cambodgiens,” Cochinchine Fran- 
çaise: Excursions et Reconnaissances, 
No. 16 (Saigon, 1883), pp. 193 sg. 
Compare id., Notice sur le Cambodge 
(Paris, 1875), p. 503 id., Notes sur le 
Laos (Saigon, 1885), p. 177. 
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should thus lose her for ever. Only at evening, when the 
sun was down, might she walk for a little in the beautiful 
garden of the castle. In time a prince came a-wooing, 
followed by a train of gorgeous knights and squires on 
horses all ablaze with gold and silver. The king said the 
prince might have his daughter to wife on condition that he 
would not carry her away to his home till she was thirty 
years old but would live with her in the castle, where the 
windows looked out only to the north. The prince agreed, 
so married they were. The bride was only fifteen, and 
fifteen more long weary years must pass before she might 
step out of the gloomy donjon, breathe the fresh air, and 
see the sun. But she and her gallant young bridegroom 
loved each other and they were happy. Often they sat 
hand in hand at the window looking out to the north and 
talked of what they would do when they were free. Still it 
was a little dull to look out always at the same window and 
to see nothing but the castle woods, and the distant hills, 
and the clouds drifting silently over them. Well, one day 
it happened that al! the people in the castle had gone away 
to a neighbouring castle to witness a tournament and other 
gaieties, and the two young folks were left as usual all alone 
at the window looking out to the north. They sat silent 
for a time gazing away to the hills. It was a grey sad 
day, the sky was overcast, and the weather seemed to 
draw to rain. At last the prince said, “ There will be no 
sunshine to-day. What if we were to drive over and join 
the rest at the tournament?” His young wife gladly con- 
sented, for she longed to see more of the world than those 
eternal green woods and those eternal blue hills, which were 
all she ever saw from the window. So the horses were put 
into the coach, and it rattled up to the door, and in they 
got and away they drove. At first all went well. The 
clouds hung low over the woods, the wind sighed in the 
trees, a drearier day you could hardly imagine. So they 
joined the rest at the other castle and took their seats to 
watch the jousting in the lists. So intent were they in 
watching the gay spectacle of the prancing steeds, the 
fluttering pennons, and the glittering armour of the knights, 
that they failed to mark the change, the fatal change, in the 
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weather. For the wind was rising and had begun to disperse 
the clouds, and suddenly the sun broke through, and the 
glory of it fell like an aureole on the young wife, and at 
once she vanished away. No sooner did her husband miss 
her from his side than he, too, mysteriously disappeared. 
The tournament broke up in confusion, the bereft father 
hastened home, and shut himself up in the dark castle from 
which the light of life had departed. The green woods and 
the blue hills could still be seen from the window that 
looked to the north, but the young faces that had gazed out 
of it so wistfully were gone, as it seemed, for ever.’ 

A Tyrolese story tells how it was the doom of a lovely 
maiden with golden hair to be transported into the belly of a 
whale if ever a sunbeam fell on her. Hearing of the fame of 
her beauty the king of the country sent for her to be his bride, 
and her brother drove the fair damsel to the palace in a 
carefully closed coach, himself sitting on the box and 
handling the reins. On the way they overtook two hideous 
witches, who pretended they were weary and begged for a 
lift in the coach. At first the brother refused to take them 
in, but his tender-hearted sister entreated him to have com- 
passion on the two poor footsore women ; for you may easily 
imagine that she was not acquainted with their true character. 
So down he got rather surlily from the box, opened the 
coach door, and in the two witches stepped, laughing in 
their sleeves. But no sooner had the brother mounted the 
box and whipped up the horses, than one of the two wicked 
witches bored a hole in the closed coach. A sunbeam at 
once shot through the hole and fell on the fair damsel. So 
she vanished from the coach and was spirited away into 
the belly of a whale in the neighbouring sea. You can 
imagine the consternation of the king, when the coach door 
opened and instead of his blooming bride out bounced two 
hideous hags ! °? 

In a modern Greek folk-tale the Fates predict that in her 
fifteenth year a princess must be careful not to let the sun 


1 Svend Grundtvig, Dänische Volks- 2 Christian Schneller, Afarchen und 
marchen, übersetzt von A. Strodtmann, Sagen aus Wälschtirol (Innsbruck, 
Zweite Sammlung (Leipsic, 1879), pp. 1867), No. 22, pp. 51 sgg. 

199 599. 
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shine on her, for if this were to happen she would be turned Modern 
into a lizard.’ In another modern Greek tale the Sun bestows ee 
a daughter upon a childless woman on condition of taking the maid 
the child back to himself when she is twelve years old. So, “no mish 
when the child was twelve, the mother closed the doors and the sun. 
windows, and stopped up all the chinks and crannies, to 
prevent the Sun from coming to fetch away her daughter. 

But she forgot to stop up the key-hole, and a sunbeam 
streamed through it and carried off the girl? In a Sicilian 

story a seer foretells that a king will have a daughter who, 

in her fourteenth year, will conceive a child by the Sun, 

So, when the child was born, the king shut her up in a 
lonely tower which had no window, lest a sunbeam should 

fall on her. When she was nearly fourteen years old, it 
happened that her parents sent her a picce of roasted kid, 

in which she found a sharp bone. With this bone she 


scraped a hole in the wall, and a sunbeam shot through the 


hole and got her with child.’ 


The old Greek story of Danae, who was confined by 


1 Bernhard Schmidt, Griechische 
Märchen, Sagen und Volkslieder 
(Leipsic, 1877), p. 98. 

2 J, G. von Hahn, Griechische und 
albanesische Märchen (Leipsic, 1864), 
No. 41, vol. i. pp. 245 s94. 


3 Laura Gonzenbach, Sicilianische 
Märchen (Leipsic, 1870), No. 28, vol. 
i. pp. 177 59g. The incident of the 
bone occurs in other folk-tales. A 
prince or princess is shut up for safety 
in a tower and makes his or her escape 
by scraping a hole in the wall with a 
bone which has been accidentally con- 
veyed into the tower; sometimes it is 
expressly said that care was taken to 
let the princess have no bones with her 
meat (J. G. von Hahn, of. cit. No. 155 
L. Gonzenbach, of, cit. Nos. 26, 27; 
Der Pentamerone, aus dem Neapolitan- 
ischen tibertragen von Felix Liebrecht 
(Breslau, 1846), No. 23, vol. i. pp. 
294 sqq.). From this we should infer 
that it is a rule with savages not to 
let women handle the bones of animals 
during their monthly seclusions. We 
have already seen the great respect 
with which the savage treats the bones 


of game (Spirits of the Corn and of 
the Weld, ii. 238 sgg., 256 sgg.); and 
women in their courses are specially 
forbidden to meddle with the hunter or 
fisher, as their contact or neighbourhood 
would spoil his sport (see below, pp. 77, 
7859.,87,895¢7.). Infolk-talesthe hero 
who uses the bone is sometimes a boy ; 
but the incident might easily be trans- 
ferred from a girl to a boy after its real 
meaning had been forgotten. Amongst 
the Tinneh Indians a girl at puberty is 
forbidden to break the bones of hares 
(above, p. 48). On the other hand, 
she drinks out of a tube made of a 
swan’s bone (above, pp. 48, 49), and the 
same instrument is used for the same 
purpose by girls of the Carrier tribe of 
Indians (see below, p. 92). We have 
seen that a Tlingit (Thlinkeet) girl in 
the same circumstances used to drink 
out of the wing-bone of a white-headed 
eagle (above, p. 45), and that among 
the Nootka and Shuswap tribes girls 
at puberty are provided with bones or 
combs with which to scratch them- 
selves, because they may not use their 
fingers for this purpose (above, pp. 


44, 53). 
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her father in a subterranean chamber or a brazen tower, 
but impregnated by Zeus, who reached her in the shape 
of a shower of gold,’ perhaps belongs to the same class 
of tales. It has its counterpart in the legend which the 
Kirghiz of Siberia tell of their ancestry. A certain Khan had 
a fair daughter, whom he kept in a dark iron house, that 
no man might see her. An old woman tended her; and 
when the girl was grown to maidenhood she asked the 
old woman, “ Where do you go so often?” “My child,” 
said the old dame, “there is a bright world. In that bright 
world your father and mother live, and all sorts of people 
live there. That is where I go.” The maiden said, “Good 
mother, I will tell nobody, but shew me that bright world.” 
So the old woman took the girl out of the iron house. But 
when she saw the bright world, the girl tottered and fainted ; 
and the eye of God fell upon her, and she conceived. Her 
angry father put her in a golden chest and sent her floating 
away (fairy gold can float in fairyland) over the wide sea.’ 
The shower of gold in the Greek story, and the eye of God in 
the Kirghiz legend, probably stand for sunlight and the sun. 
The idea that women may be impregnated by the sun 
is not uncommon in legends. Thus, for example, among 
the Indians of Guacheta in Colombia, it is said, a report 
once ran that the sun would impregnate one of their maidens, 
who should bear a child and yet remain a virgin. The 
chief had two daughters, and was very desirous that one of 
them should conceive in this miraculous manner. So every 
day he made them climb a hill to the east of his house in 
order to be touched by the first beams of the rising sun. 
His wishes were fulfilled, for one of the damsels conceived 
and after nine months gave birth to an emerald. So she 
wrapped it in cotton and placed it in her bosom, and in a 
few days it turned into a child, who received the name of 
Garanchacha and was universally recognized as a son of the 
sun? Again, the Samoans tell of a woman named Manga- 
1 Sophocles, Antigone, 944 sgg.; Sibiriens, iii. (St. Petersburg, 1870) 
Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, ii, 4. 13 pp. 82 sg. 
Horace, Odes, iii. 16. 1 sgg.3 Paus- 


anias, ii, 23. 7. 3 H. Ternaux-Compans, Essai suy 
2 W. Radlof, Proben der Volks- Pancien Cundinamana (Paris, N.D.), 
titteratur der türkischen Stämme Süd- p. 18. 
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mangai, who became pregnant by looking at the rising sun. 
Her son grew up and was named “Child of the Sun.” At 
his marriage he applied to his mother for a dowry, but she 
bade him apply to his father, the sun, and told him how to 
go to him. So one morning he took a long vine and made 
a noose in it; then climbing up a tree he threw the noose 
over the sun and caught him fast. Thus arrested in his 
progress, the luminary asked him what he wanted, and being 
told by the young man that he wanted a present for his 
bride, the sun obligingly packed up a store of blessings in a 
basket, with which the youth descended to the earth.’ 

Even in the marriage customs of various races we may 
perhaps detect traces of this belief that women can be im- 
pregnated by the sun. Thus amongst the Chaco Indians of 
South America a newly married couple used to sleep the 
first night on a mare’s or bullock’s skin with their heads 
towards the west, “ for the marriage is not considered ratified 
till the rising sun shines on their feet the succeeding morn- 
ing.”? At old Hindoo marriages the first ceremony was the 
“TImpregnation-rite” (Garbhadhana); during the previous 
day the bride was made to look towards the sun or to be in 
some way exposed to its rays? Amongst the Turks of 
Siberia it was formerly the custom on the morning after the 
marriage to lead the young couple out of the hut to greet 
the rising sun. The same custom is said to be still practised 
in Iran and Central Asia under a belief that the beams of 
the rising sun are the surest means of impregnating the new 
bridet And as some people think that women may be 
gotten with child by the sun, so others imagine that they 
can conceive by the moon. According to the Greenlanders 


1 George Turner, LL.D., Samoa,a Chaco and other Indians of South 


Hundred Years ago and long before 
(London, 1884), p. 200, For other 
examples of such tales, see Adolph 
Bastian, Die Voelker des Oestlichen 
Asien, i. 416, vi. 25; Panjab Notes 
and Queries, ii. p. 148, § 797 (June, 
1885); A. Pfizmaier, ‘‘ Nachrichten 
von den alten Bewohnern des heutigen 
Corea,” Sitzungsberichte der philosoph. 
histor. Classe der kaiser, Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (Vienna), lvii. 
(1868) pp. 495 59. 

2 Thomas J. Hutchinson, ‘‘On the 


America,” Transactions of the Ethno- 
logical Soctety of London, N.S. iii. 
(1865) p. 327. Amongst the Lengua 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco the 
marriage feast is nowapparently extinct. 
See W. Barbrooke Grubb, An Un- 
known People in an Unknown Land 
(London, 1911), p. 179. 

8 Monier Williams, Religious Thought 
and Life in India (London, 1883), p. 
354- 

4H. Vambery, Das Ttirkenvolk 
(Leipsic, 1885), p. 112. 
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the moon is a young man, and he “now and then comes 
down to give their wives a visit and caress them ; for which 
reason no woman dare sleep lying upon her back, without 
she first spits upon her fingers and rubs her belly with it. 
For the same reason the young maids are afraid to stare long 
at the moon, imagining they may get a child by the bar- 
gain.”! Similarly Breton peasants are reported to believe 
that women or girls who expose their persons to the moon- 
light may be impregnated by it and give birth to monsters.’ 


§ 8. Reasons for the Seclusion of Girls at Puberty 


The reason The motive for the restraints so commonly imposed on 
aai of girls at puberty is the deeply engrained dread which primi- 
womenat tive man universally entertains of menstruous blood. He 


puberty iS fears it at all times but especially on its first appearance; hence 

of men- the restrictions under which women lie at their first menstrua- 

a tion are usually more stringent than those which they have 
to observe at any subsequent recurrence of the mysterious 
flow. Some evidence of the fear and of the customs based 
on it has been cited in an earlier part of this work ;* but as 
the terror, for it is nothing less, which the phenomenon 
periodically strikes into the mind of the savage has deeply 
influenced his life and institutions, it may be well to illustrate 
the subject with some further examples. 

Dread and Thus in the Encounter Bay tribe of South Australia 

ome there is, or used to be, a “ superstition which obliges a woman 

women to separate herself from the camp at the time of her monthly 

among the . . 

aborigines illness, when, if a young man or boy should approach, she 

eee calls out, and he immediately makes a circuit to avoid her. 
If she is neglectful upon this point, she exposes herself to 
scolding, and sometimes to severe beating by her husband 
or nearest relation, because the boys are told from their 
infancy, that if they see the blood they will early become 


grey-headed, and their strength will fail prematurely.”* And 


1 Hans Egede, A Description of pp. 145 sgg. 
Greenland (London, 1818), p. 209. 1 H. E, A. Meyer, “ Manners and 
Customs of the Aborigines of the En- 
counter Bay Tribe, South Australia,” 
an (KOSS e eir The Native Tribes of South Australia 
3 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, (Adelaide, 1879), p. 186. 


2 Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
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of the South Australian aborigines in general we read that 
there is a “custom requiring all boys and uninitiated young 
men to sleep at some distance from the huts of the adults, 
and to remove altogether away in the morning as soon as 
daylight dawns, and the natives begin to move about. This 
is to prevent their seeing the women, some of whom may be 
menstruating ; and if looked upon by the young males, it is 
supposed that dire results will follow.”’ And amongst these 
tribes women in their courses “are not allowed to eat fish of 
any kind, or to go near the water at all; it being one of 
their superstitions, that if a female, in that state, goes near 
the water, no success can be expected by the men in fish- 
ing.”? Similarly, among the natives of the Murray River, 
menstruous women “were not allowed to go near water for 
fear of frightening the fish. They were also not allowed to 
eat them, for the same reason. A woman during such 
periods would never cross the river in a canoe, or even fetch 
water for the camp. It was sufficient for her to say Thama, 
to ensure her husband getting the water himself.”* The 
Dieri of Central Australia believe that if women at these 
times were to eat fish or bathe in a river, the fish would all 
die and the water would dry up. In this tribe a mark made 
with red ochre round a woman’s mouth indicates that she 
has her courses; no one would offer fish to such a woman.‘ 
The Arunta of Central Australia forbid menstruous women 
to gather the zrriakura bulbs, which form a staple article of 
diet for both men and women. They believe that were a 
woman to break this rule, the supply of bulbs would fail.° 
Among the aborigines of Victoria the wife at her monthly 
periods had to sleep on the opposite side of the fire from her 
husband; she might partake of nobody’s food, and nobody 
would partake of hers, for people thought that if they ate or 
drank anything that had been touched by a woman in her 
courses, it would make them weak or ill. Unmarried girls 


1 E, J. Eyre, Journals of Expedt- 
tions of Discovery into Central Australia 
(London, 1845), ii. 304. 

2 E, J. Eyre, op, cit. ii. 295. 

3 R. Brough Smyth, The Aborigines 
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and widows at such times had to paint their heads and the 
upper parts of their bodies red,’ no doubt as a danger 


signal. 
Severe In some Australian tribes the seclusion of menstruous 
peratties = Women was even more rigid, and was enforced by severer 


breaches of penalties than a scolding or a beating. Thus with regard 

me custo™ to certain tribes of New South Wales and Southern Queens- 

sion. land we are told that “ during the monthly illness, the woman 
is not allowed to touch anything that men use, or even 
to walk on a path that any man frequents, on pain of 
death.”? Again, “there is a regulation relating to camps in 
the Wakelbura tribe which forbids the women coming into 
the encampment by the same path as the men. Any viola- 
tion of this rule would in a large camp be punished with 
death. The reason for this is the dread with which they 
regard the menstrual period of women. During such a time, 
a woman is kept entirely away from the camp, half a mile 
at least. A woman in such a condition has boughs of some 
tree of her totem tied round her loins, and is constantly 
watched and guarded, for it is thought that should any male 
be so unfortunate as to see a woman in such a condition, 
he would die. If such a woman were to let herself be 
seen by a man, she would probably be put to death. 
When the woman has recovered, she is painted red and 
white, her head covered with feathers, and returns to the 
camp.” ° 

Dread and In Muralug, one of the Torres Straits Islands, a 

seclusion of menstruous woman may not eat anything that lives in the 


menstruous 


women in sea, else the natives believe that the fisheries would fail. 
the T — s : 
~~ Again, in Mabuiag, another of these islands, women who 


Islands, have their courses on them may not eat turtle flesh nor 
New . e . 
Guinea, turtle eggs, probably for a similar reason. And during the 


Gees season when the turtles are pairing the restrictions laid on 
an 


Saan 1 James Dawson, Australian Abor- Languages (Sydney, 1875), p. 157. 


zeznes (Melbourne, Sydney, and Adel- 3 A. W. Howitt, The Native Tribes 
aide, 1881), pp. ci. sg. of South-East Australia (London, 1904}, 
pp. 776 sg., on the aathority of Mr, 
2 Rev. William Ridley, ‘‘ Report on J. C. Muirhead. The Wakelbura are 
Australian Languages and Traditions,” in Central Queensland. Compare 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti- Captain W. E. Armit, quoted in 
tute, ii. (1873) p. 268. Compare id., Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
Kamilarot and other Australian ix. (1880) pp. 459 sg. 
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such a woman are much severer. She may not even enter 
a house in which there is turtle flesh, nor approach a fire on 
which the flesh is cooking ; she may not go near the sea and 
she should not walk on the beach below high-water mark. 
Nay, the infection extends to her husband, who may not 
himself harpoon or otherwise take an active part in catching 
turtle ; however, he is permitted to form one of the crew on 
a turtling expedition, provided he takes the precaution of 
rubbing his armpits with certain leaves, to which no doubt a 
disinfectant virtue is ascribed? Among the Kai of German 
New Guinea women at their monthly sickness must live in 
little huts built for them in the forest; they may not enter 
the cultivated fields, for if they did go to them, and the pigs 
were to taste of the blood, it would inspire the animals with 
an irresistible desire to go likewise into the fields, where they 
would commit great depredations on the growing crops. 
Hence the issue from women at these times is carefully 
buried to prevent the pigs from getting at it. And 
conversely, if the pigs often break into the fields, the blame 
is laid on the women who by the neglect of these elementary 
precautions have put temptation in the way of the swine? 
In Galela, to the west of New Guinea, women at their 
monthly periods may not enter a tobacco-field, or the 
plants would be attacked by disease® The Minangka- 
bauers of Sumatra are persuaded that if a woman in her 
unclean state were to go near a rice-field, the crop would be 
spoiled.‘ 

The Bushmen of South Africa think that, by a glance of 
a girl’s eye at the time when she ought to be kept in strict 
retirement, men become fixed in whatever position they 
happen to occupy, with whatever they were holding in their 
hands, and are changed into trees that talk.’ Cattle-rearing 
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tribes of South Africa hold that their cattle would die if the 
milk were drunk by a menstruous woman ;* and they fear 
the same disaster if a drop of her blood were to fall on the 
ground and the oxen were to pass over it. To prevent such 
a calamity women in general, not menstruous women only 
are forbidden to enter the cattle enclosure; and more than 
that, they may not use the ordinary paths in entering the 
village or in passing from one hut to another. They are 
obliged to make circuitous tracks at the back of the huts in 
order to avoid the ground in the middle of the village where 
the cattle stand or lie down. These women’s tracks may be 
seen at every Caffre village? Similarly among the Bahima, 
a cattle-breeding tribe of Ankole, in Central Africa, no 
menstruous woman may drink milk, lest by so doing she 
should injure the cows; and she may not lie on her 
husband’s bed, no doubt lest she should injure him. Indeed 
she is forbidden to lie on a bed at all and must sleep on the 
ground. Her diet is restricted to vegetables and beer.® 
Among the Baganda, in like manner, no menstruous woman 
might drink milk or come into contact with any milk-vessel ; * 
and she might not touch anything that belonged to her 
husband, nor sit on his mat, nor cook his food. If she touched 
anything of his at such a time it was deemed equivalent to 
wishing him dead or to actually working magic for his 
destruction.” Were she to handle any article of his, he 
would surely fall ill; were she to handle his weapons, he 


would certainly be killed in the next battle. 


1 Rev. James Macdonald, ‘‘ Manners, 
Customs, Superstitions and Religions 
of South African Tribes,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xx. (1891) 
p- 138; id., Light in Africa, Second 
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“ Les conceptions physiologiques des 
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Revue d Ethnographie et de Sociologie, 
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who did not menstruate was believed by the Baganda to be 
a source of danger to her husband, indeed capable of killing 
him. Hence, before he went to war, he used to wound her 
slightly with his spear so as to draw blood ; this was thought 
to ensure his safe return.’ Apparently the notion was that 
if the wife did not lose blood in one way or another, her 
husband would be bled in war to make up for her deficiency ; 
so by way of guarding against this undesirable event, he took 
care to relicve her of a little superfluous blood before he 
repaired to the field of honour. Further, the Baganda 
would not suffer a menstruous woman to visit a well; if 
she did so, they feared that the water would dry up, and 
that she herself would fall sick and die, unless she confessed 
her fault and the medicine-man made atonement for her.’ 
Among the Akikuyu of British East Africa, if a new hut is 
built in a village and the wife chances to menstruate in it on 
the day she lights the first fire there, the hut must be broken 
down and demolished the very next day. The woman may 
on no account sleep a second night in it; there is a curse 
(thahu) both on her and on it. In the Suk tribe of British 
East Africa warriors may not eat anything that has been 
touched by menstruous women. If they did so, it is 
believed that they would lose their virility; “in the rain 
they will shiver and in the heat they will faint.” Suk men 
and women take their meals apart, because the men fear that 
one or more of the women may be menstruating.* The 
Anyanja of British Central Africa, at the southern end of 
Lake Nyassa, think that a man who should sleep with a 
woman in her courses would fall sick and die, unless some 
remedy were applied in time. And with them it is a rule that 
at such times a woman should not put any salt into the food 
she is cooking, otherwise the people who partook of the food 
salted by her would suffer from a certain disease called 
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tsempo; hence to obviate the danger she calls a child to put 
the salt into the dish.’ 
Dread and Among the Hos, a tribe of Ewe negroes of Togo- 
seclusion of tand in West Africa, so long as a wife has her monthly 


menstruous e 
women sickness she may not cook for her husband, nor lie on 


pee te his bed, nor sit on his stool; an infraction of these rules 

West would assuredly, it is believed, cause her husband to 

Africa. i 5 z ait 5 
die. If her husband is a priest, or a magician, or a chief, 
she may not pass the days of her uncleanness in the house, 
but must go elsewhere till she is clean? Among the Ewe 
negroes of this region each village has its huts where women 
who have their courses on them must spend their time 
secluded from intercourse with other people. Sometimes these 
huts stand by themselves in public places; sometimes they 
are mere shelters built either at the back or front of the 
ordinary dwelling-houses. A woman is punishable if she 
does not pass the time of her monthly sickness in one of 
these huts or shelters provided for her use. Thus, if she 
shews herself in her own house or even in the yard of the 
house, she may be fined a sheep, which is killed, its flesh 
divided among the people, and its blood poured on the image 
of the chief god as a sin-offering to expiate her offence. 
She is also forbidden to go to the place where the villagers 
draw water, and if she breaks the rule, she must give a goat 
to be killed; its flesh is distributed, and its blood, diluted 
with water and mixed with herbs, is sprinkled on the 
watering-place and on the paths leading to it. Were any 
woman to disregard these sa'utary precautions, the chief 
fetish-man in the village would fall sick and die, which would 
be an irreparable loss to society.’ 

Powerful The miraculous virtue ascribed to menstruous blood is well 

influence , illustrated in a story told by the Arab chronicler Tabari. He 

menstruous relates how Sapor, king of Persia, besieged the strong city of 


blood i ; 5 
Amb — Atrae, in the desert of Mesopotamia, for several years without 


legend. 
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being able to take it. But the king of the city, whose name 
was Daizan, had a daughter, and when it was with her after 
the manner of women she went forth from the city and dwelt 
for a time in the suburb, for such was the custom of the place. 
Now it fell out that, while she tarried there, Sapor saw her 
and loved her, and she loved him; for he was a handsome 
man and she a lovely maid. And she said to him, “ What 
will you give me if I shew you how you may destroy the 
walls of this city and slay my father?” And he said to her, 
“I will give you what you will, and I will exalt you above 
my other wives, and will set you nearer to me than them 
all.” Then she said to him, “Take a greenish dove with a 
ring about its neck, and write something on its foot with the 
menstruous blood of a blue-eyed maid; then let the bird 
loose, and it will perch on the walls of the city, and they 
will fall down.” For that, says the Arab historian, was the 
talisman of the city, which could not be destroyed in any 
other way. And Sapor did as she bade him, and the city 
fell down in a heap, and he stormed it and slew Daizan on 
the spot.’ 

According to the Talmud, if a woman at the beginning 
of her period passes between two men, she thereby kills one 
of them ; if she passes between them towards the end of her 
period, she only causes them to quarrel violently? Maimo- 
nides tells us that down to his time it was a common custom 
in the East to keep women at their periods in a separate 
house and to burn everything on which they had trodden ; 
a man who spoke with such a woman or who was merely 
exposed to the same wind that blew over her, became thereby 
unclean? Peasants of the Lebanon think that menstruous 
women are the cause of many misfortunes ; their shadow 
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causes flowers to wither and trees to perish, it even arrests 
the movements of serpents ; if one of them mounts a horse, 
the animal might die or at least be disabled for a long time.! 
In Syria to this day a woman who has her courses on her 
may neither salt nor pickle, for the people think that what- 
ever she pickled or salted would not keep? The Toaripi of 
New Guinea, doubtless for a similar reason, will not allow 
Dread and women at such times to cook.2 The Bhuiyars, a Dravidian 
seclusion of tribe of South Mirzapur, are said to feel an intense dread of 
women in menstrual pollution. Every house has two doors, one of 
oe which is used only by women in this condition. During her 
impurity the wife is fed by her husband apart from the rest 
of the family, and whenever she has to quit the house she is 
obliged to creep out on her hands and knees in order not to 
defile the thatch by her touch The Kharwars, another 
aboriginal tribe of the same district, keep their women at 
such seasons in the outer verandah of the house for eight 
days, and will not let them enter the kitchen or the cow- 
house ; during this time the unclean woman may not cook 
nor even touch the cooking vessels. When the eight days 
are over, she bathes, washes her clothes, and returns to family 
life’ Hindoo women seclude themselves at their monthly 
periods and observe a number of rules, such as not to drink 
milk, not to milk cows, not to touch fire, not to lie on a high 
bed, not to walk on common paths, not to cross the track 
of animals, not to walk by the side of flowering plants, and 
not to observe the heavenly bodies. The motive for these 


i L’abbé Béchara Chémali, ‘*Nais- Zhe Cochin Tribes and Castes, i. 
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restrictions is not mentioned, but probably it is a dread of 
the baleful influence which is supposed to emanate from 
women at these times. The Parsees, who reverence fire, 
will not suffer menstruous women to see it or even to look 
on a lighted taper ;' during their infirmity the women retire 
from their houses to little lodges in the country, whither 
victuals are brought to them daily; at the end of thcir 
seclusion they bathe and send a kid, a fowl, or a pigeon to 
the priest as an offering? In Annam a woman at her 
monthly periods is deemed a centre of impurity, and contact 
with her is avoided. She is subject to all sorts of restric- 
tions which she must observe herself and which others must 
observe towards her. She may not touch any food which is 
to be preserved by salting, whether it be fish, flesh, or vege- 
tables; for were she to touch it the food would putrefy. 
She may not enter any sacred place, she may not be present 
at any religious ceremony. The linen which she wears at 
such times must be washed by herself at sunrise, never at 
night. On reaching puberty girls may not touch flowers or 
the fruits of certain trees, for touched by them the flowers 
would fade and the fruits fall to the ground. “It is on 
account of their reputation for impurity that the women 
generally live isolated. In every house they have an 
apartment reserved for them, and they never eat at the 
same table as the men. For the same reason they are 
excluded from all religious ceremonies. They may only be 
present at family ceremonies, but without ever officiating in 
them.” * 

The Guayquiries of the Orinoco think that when a 
woman has her courses, everything upon which she steps 
will die, and that if a man treads on the place where she 
has passed, his legs will immediately swell up.“ Among the 
Guaraunos of the same great river, women at their periods 
are regarded as unclean and kept apart in special huts, where 


1 G. Hoffman, Auszüge aus Syris- Hague, 1718), i, 488. 
chen Akten persisischer Martyrer über- 3 Paul Giran, Alagie et Religion 
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all that they need is brought to them.’ In like manner 
among the Piapocos, an Indian tribe on the Guayabero, a 
tributary of the Orinoco, a menstruous woman is secluded 
from her family every month for four or five days. She 
passes the time in a special hut, whither her husband brings 
her food ; and at the end of the time she takes a bath and 
resumes her usual occupations? So among the Indians of 
the Mosquito territory in Central America, when a woman is 
in her courses, she must quit the village for seven or eight 
days. A small hut is built for her in the wood, and at 
night some of the village girls go and sleep with her to 
keep her company. Or if the nights are dark and jaguars 
are known to be prowling in the neighbourhood, her husband 
will take his gun or bow and sleep in a hammock near her. 
She may neither handle nor cook food ; all is prepared and 
carried to her. When the sickness is over, she bathes in the 
river, puts on clean clothes, and returns to her household 
duties? Among the Bri-bri Indians of Costa Rica a girl at 
her first menstruation retires to a hut built for the purpose 
in the forest, and there she must stay till she has been 
purified by a medicine-man, who breathes on her and places 
various objects, such as feathers, the beaks of birds, the teeth 
of beasts, and so forth, upon her body. A married woman 
at her periods remains in the house with her husband, but 
she is reckoned unclean (6ukuru) and must avoid all intimate 
relations with him. She uses for plates only banana leaves, 
which, when she has done with them, she throws away ina 
sequestered spot ; for should a cow find and eat them, the 
animal would waste away and perish. Also she drinks 
only out of a special vessel, because any person who should 
afterwards drink out of the same vessel would infallibly 
pine away and die.‘ 
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Among most tribes of North American Indians the 
custom was that women in their courses retired from the 
camp or the village and lived during the time of their 
uncleanness in special huts or shelters which were appro- 
priated to their use. There they dwelt apart, eating and 
sleeping by themselves, warming themselves at their own 
fires, and strictly abstaining from all communications with 
men, who shunned them just as if they were stricken with 
the plague. No article of furniture used in these menstrual 
huts might be used in any other, not even the flint and steel 
with which in the old days the fires were kindled. No one 
would borrow a light from a woman in her seclusion. If 
a white man in his ignorance asked to light his pipe at 
her fire, she would refuse to grant the request, telling him 
that it would make his nose bleed and his head ache, and 
that he would fall sick in consequence. If an Indian’s 
wooden pipe cracked, his friends would think that he had 
either lit it at one of these polluted fires or had held some 
converse with a woman during her retirement, which was 
esteemed a most disgraceful and wicked thing to do. 
Decent men would not approach within a certain distance 
of a woman at such times, and if they had to convey any- 
thing to her they would stand some forty or fifty paces off 
and throw it to her. Everything which was touched by her 
hands during this period was deemed ceremonially unclean. 
Indeed her touch was thought to convey such pollution that 
if she chanced to lay a finger on a chief’s lodge or his gun 
or anything else belonging to him, it would be instantly 
destroyed. If she crossed the path of a hunter or a warrior, 
his luck for that day at least would be gone. Were she not 
thus secluded, it was supposed that the men would be 
attacked by diseases of various kinds, which would prove 
mortal. In some tribes a woman who infringed the rules of 
separation might have to answer with her life for any mis- 
fortunes that might happen to individuals or to the tribe in 
consequence, as it was supposed, of her criminal negligence. 
When she quitted her tent or hut to go into retirement, the 
Gre in it was extinguished and the ashes thrown away out- 
side of the village, and a new fire was kindled, as if the old 
one had been defiled by her presence. At the end of their 
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seclusion the women bathed in running streams and returned 
to their usual occupations. 

Thus, to take examples, the Creek and kindred 
Indians of the United States compelled women at 
menstruation to live in separate huts at some distance 
from the village. There the women had to stay, at the 
risk of being surprised and cut off by enemies. It was 
thought “a most horrid and dangerous pollution” to go 
near the women at such times; and the danger extended 
to enemies who, if they slew the women, had to cleanse 
themselves from the pollution by means of certain sacred 
herbs and roots.? Similarly, the Choctaw women had to 
quit their huts during their monthly periods, and might not 
return till after they had been purified. While their un- 
cleanness lasted they had to prepare their own food. The 
men believed that if they were to approach a menstruous 
woman, they would fall ill, and that some mishap would 
overtake them when they went to the wars. When an 
Omaha woman has her courses on her, she retires from the 
family to a little shelter of bark or grass, supported by 
sticks, where she kindles a fire and cooks her victuals alone. 
Her seclusion lasts four days. During this time she may 
not approach or touch a horse, for the Indians believe that 


1 Gabriel Sagard, Ze Grand Voyage Edition (London, 1844), ii. 233; H. 


du Pays des Hurons, Nouvelle Edition 
(Paris, 1865), p. 54 (original edition, 
Paris, 1632); J. F. Lafitau, Mæurs 
des Sauvages Ameriquains(Paris,1724), 
i. 262; Charlevoix, Histoire de la 
Nouvelle France (Paris, 1744), v. 423 
sg. ; Captain Jonathan Carver, Travels 
through the Interior Parts of North 
America, Third Edition (London, 178 D) 
pp. 236 sg.; Captains Lewis and 
Clark, Expedition to the Sources of the 
Afissouri, etc. (London, 1905), iii. 90 
(original edition, 1814); Rev. Jedidiah 
Morse, Report to the Secretary of War 
of the United States on Indian Affairs 
(New Haven, 1822), pp. 136 s9.; 
Annales de 0 Association de la Propaga- 
tion dela Foi, iv. (Pans and Lyons, 
1830) pp. 483, 494 39.3 George 
Catlin, Letters and Notes on the 
Manners, Customs, and Condition of 
the North American Indians, Fourth 


R. Schoolcraft, Zndian Tribes of the 
United States (Philadelphia, 1853- 
1856), v. 70; A, L. Kroeber, ‘* The 
Religion of the Indians of California,” 
Oniversity of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
vol, iv. No, 6 (Berkeley, September, 
1907), pp. 323 sg.; Frank G. Speck, 
Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians (Phila- 
delphia, 1909), p. 96. Among tke 
Hurons of Canada women at their 
periods did not retire from the house 
or village, but they ate from small dishes 
apart from the rest of the family at 
these times (Gabriel Sagard, /.¢.). 


7 James Adair, History of the 
American Indians (London, 1775), 
pp. 123 sg. 

3 Bossu, Nouveaux Voyages aux 
Indes occidentales (Paris, 1768), ii. 
105. 
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such contamination would impoverish or weaken the animal.? 
Among the Potawatomis the women at their monthly 
periods “are not allowed to associate with the rest of the 
nation; they are completely laid aside, and are not per- 
mitted to touch any article of furniture or food which the 
men have occasion to use. If the Indians be stationary at 
the time, the women are placed outside of the camp; if on 
a march, they are not allowed to follow the trail, but must 
take a different path and keep at a distance from the main 
body.”* Among the Cheyennes menstruous women slept 
in special lodges ; the men believed that if they slept with 
their wives at such times, they would probably be wounded 
in their next battle. A man who owned a shield had very 
particularly to be on his guard against women in their 
courses. He might not go into a lodge where one of them 
happened to be, nor even into a lodge where one of them 
had been, until a ceremony of purification had been per- 
formed. Sweet grass and juniper were burnt in the tent, 
and the pegs were pulled up and the covering thrown back, 
as if the tent were about to be struck. After this pretence 
of decamping from the polluted spot the owner of the shield 
might enter the tent.° 
The Stscelis Indians of British Columbia imagined 
that if a menstruous woman were to step over a bundle 
uf arrows, the arrows would thereby be rendered useless 
and might even cause the death of their owner; and 
similarly that if she passed in front of a hunter who carried 
a gun, the weapon would never shoot straight again. 
Neither her husband nor her father would dream of going 
out to hunt while she was in this state; and even if “he 
had wished to do so, the other hunters would not go 
with him. Hence to keep them out of harm’s way, the 
women, both married and unmarried, were secluded at these 
times for four days in shelters.‘ Among the Thompson 
1 Edwin James, Account of an Ex- pologist, New Series, iv. (New York, 
pedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 1902) p. 14. 
Mountains (London, 1823), i. 214. 4 C. Hill Tout, ‘‘ Ethnological 
2 William H. Keating, Narrative Report on the Stseells and Skaulits 
ofan Expedition to the Source of St. Tribes of the Halokmelem Division 
Peters River (London, 1825), i. 132. of the Salish of British Columbia,” 


3G, B. Grinnell, ‘Cheyenne Journal of the Anthropological Instituts, 
Woman Customs,” American Anthro-  xxxiv. (1904) p. 320. 
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Indians of British Columbia every woman had to isolate 
herself from the rest of the people during every recurring 
period of menstruation, and had to live some little way off 
in a small brush or bark lodge made for the purpose. At 
these times she was considered unclean, must use cooking 
and eating utensils of her own, and was supplied with food 
by some other woman. If she smoked out of a pipe other 
than her own, that pipe would ever afterwards be hot to 
smoke. If she crossed in front of a gun, that gun would 
thenceforth be useless for the war or the chase, unless 
indeed the owner promptly washed the weapon in “ mede- 
cine” or struck the woman with it once on each principal 
part of her body. If a man ate or had any intercourse 
with a menstruous woman, nay if he merely wore clothes or 
mocassins made or patched by her, he would have bad luck 
in hunting and the bears would attack him fiercely. Before 
being admitted again among the people, she had to change 
all her clothes and wash several times in clear water. The 
clothes worn during her isolation were hung on a tree, to be 
used next time, or to be washed. For one day after coming 
back among the people she did not cook food. Were a 
man to eat food cooked by a woman at such times, he would 
have incapacitated himself for hunting and exposed himself 
to sickness or death. 
Dread and Among the Chippeways and other Indians of the 
bi aa Hudson Bay Territory, menstruous women are excluded 
women from the camp, and take up their abode in huts of branches. 
a They wear long hoods, which effectually conceal the head 
Indians. and breast. They may not touch the household furniture 
nor any objects used by men; for their touch “is supposed 
to defile them, so that their subsequent use would be 
followed by certain mischief or misfortune,” such as disease 
or death. They must drink out of a swan’s bone. They 
may not walk on the common paths nor cross the tracks of 
animals, They “are never permiited to walk on the ice of 
rivers or lakes, or near the part where the men are hunting 
beaver, or where a fishing-net is set, for fear of averting 


1 James Teit, The Thompson Indians of the American Museum of Naturad 
of British Columbia, pp. 326 sg. (The History, New York, April, 1900). 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Memoir 
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their success. They are also prohibited at those times from 
partaking of the head of any animal, and even from walking 
in or crossing the track where the head of a deer, moose, 
beaver, and many other animals have lately been carried, 
either on a sledge or on the back. To be guilty of a viola- 
tion of this custom is considered as of the greatest importance ; 
because they firmly believe that it would be a means of 
preventing the hunter from having an equal success in his 
future excursions.”’ So the Lapps forbid women at men- 
struation to walk on that part of the shore where the fishers 
are in the habit of setting out their fish ;? and the Esquimaux 
of Bering Strait believe that if hunters were to come near 
women in their courses they would catch no game.’ 

But the beliefs and superstitions of this sort that 
prevail among the western tribes of the great Déné or 
Tinneh stock, to which the Chippeways belong, have been 
so well described by an experienced missionary, that I 
will give his description in his own words. Prominent 
among the ceremonial rites of these Indians, he says, 
“are the observances peculiar to the fair sex, and many 
of them are remarkably analogous to those practised by 
the Hebrew women, so much so that, were it not savouring 
of profanity, the ordinances of the Déné ritual code might 
be termed a new edition ‘ revised and considerably augmented’ 
of the Mosaic ceremonial law. Among the Carriers,* as 
soon as a girl has expericnced the first flow of the menses 
which in the female constitution are a natural discharge, 
her father believed himself under the obligation of atoning 
for her supposedly sinful condition by a small impromptu 
distribution of clothes among the natives. This periodical 
state of women was considered as one of legal impurity 
8 E. W. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo 


about Bering Strait,”  Lzghteenth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 


1 Samuel Hearne, Journey from 
Prince of Wales's Fort in Hudson's 
Bay to the Northern Ocean (London, 


1795), pp. 314 s9. ; Alex. Mackenzie, 
Voyages through the Continent of 
North America (London, 1801), p. 
cxxiii. ; E. Petitot, Monographie des 
Dènè- Dindjié (Paris, 1876), pp- 75 $7- 

2 C. Leemius, De Lapponibus Fin- 
marchiae eorumque lingua vita et reli- 
gione pristina (Copenhagen, 1767), P- 
494. 


can Ethnology, Part i. (Washington, 
1899) p. 440. 

4 The Carriers are a tribe of Déné 
or Tinneh Indians who get their name 
from a custom observed among them 
by widows, who carry, or rather used 
to carry, the charred bones of their 
dead husbands about with them in 
bundles. 
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fateful both to the man who happened to have any inter- 
course, however indirect, with her, and to the woman 
herself who failed in scrupulously observing all the rites 
prescribed by ancient usage for persons in her condition. 
“Upon entering into that stage of her life, the maiden 
was immediately sequestered from company, even that of 
her parents, and compelled to dwell in a small branch hut 
by herself away from beaten paths and the gaze of passers- 
by. As she was supposed to exercise malefic influence on 
any man who might inadvertently glance at her, she had to 
wear a sort of head-dress combining in itself the purposes of 
a veil, a bonnet, and a mantlet. It was made of tanned 
skin, its forepart was shaped like a long fringe completely 
hiding from view the face and breasts; then it formed on 
the head a close-fitting cap or bonnet, and finally fell in a 
broad band almost to the heels. This head-dress was made 
and publicly placed on her head by a paternal aunt, who 
received at once some present from the girl’s father. When, 
three or four years later, the period of sequestration ceased, 
only this same aunt had the right to take off her nicce’s 
ceremonial head-dress. Furthermore, the girls fingers, 
wrists, and legs at the ankles and immediately below the 
knees, were encircled with ornamental rings and bracelets of 
sinew intended asa protection against the malign influences 
she was supposed to be possessed with? To a belt girding 
her waist were suspended two bone implements called 
respectively Tsoenkuz (bone tube) and Tsé/¢tsoet (head 
scratcher). The former was a hollowed swan bone to drink 
with, any other mode of drinking being unlawful to her. 
The latter was fork-like and was called into requisition 
whenever she wanted to scratch her head—immediate con- 
tact of the fingers with the head being reputed injurious to 
her health. While thus secluded, she was called asta, that 


1 Hence we may conjecture that the 
similar ornaments worn by Mabuiag 
girls in similar circumstances are also 
amulets. See above, p. 36. Among 
the aborigines of the Upper Yarra 
river in Victoria, a girl at puberty 
used to have cords tied very tightly 
round several parts of her body. The 
cords were worn for several days, 


causing the whole body to swell very 
much and inflicting great pain. The 
girl might aot remove them till sbe 
was clean, See R. Brough Smyth, 
Aborigines of Victoria (Melbourne and 
London, 1878), i. 65. Perhaps the 
cords were intended to arrest the flow 
of blood. 
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is ‘interred alive’ in Carrier, and she had to submit to a 
rigorous fast and abstinence. Her only allowed food con- 
sisted of dried fish boiled in a small bark vessel which 
nobody else must touch, and she had to abstain especially 
from meat of any kind, as well as fresh fish. Nor was this 
all she had to endure; even her contact, however remote, 
with these two articles of diet was so dreaded that she could 
not cross the public paths or trails, or the tracks of animals. 
Whenever absolute necessity constrained her to go beyond 
such spots, she had to be packed or carried over them lest 
she should contaminate the game or meat which had passed 
that way, or had been brought over these paths; and also 
for the sake of self-preservation against tabooed, and conse- 
quently to her, deleterious food. In the same way she was 
never allowed to wade in streams or lakes, for fear of causing 
death to the fish. 

“It was also a prescription of the ancient ritual code for 
females during this primary condition to eat as little as 
possible, and to remain lying down, especially in course of 
each monthly flow, not only as a natural consequence of the 
prolonged fast and resulting weakness; but chiefly as an 
exhibition of a becoming penitential spirit which was believed 
to be rewarded by long life and continual good health in 
after years. 

“These mortifications or seclusion did not last less than 
three or four years. Useless to say that during all that 
time marriage could not be thought of, since the girl could 
not so much as be seen by men. When married, the same 
sequestration was practised relatively to husband and fellow- 
villagers—without the particular head-dress and rings spoken 
of—on the occasion of every recurring menstruation. Some- 
times it was protracted as long as ten days at a time, 
especially during the first years of cohabitation. Even when 
she returned to her mate, she was not permitted to slecp 
with him on the first nor frequently on the second night, but 
would choose a distant corner of the lodge to spread her 
blanket, as if afraid to defile him with her dread unclean- 
ness.”' Elscwhere the same writer tells us that most of 

! Rev, Father A. G. Morice, ‘*The Customs,” Proceedings of the Canadian 
Western Dénés, their Manners and J/mstztute, Toronto, Third Series, vii, 
PT. VII. VOL. I H 
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the devices to which these Indians used to resort for the 
sake of ensuring success in the chase “ were based on their 


menstruous regard for continence and their excessive repugnance for, 
g 


and dread of, menstruating women.”* But the strict obser- 
vances imposed on Tinnch or Déné women at such times were 
designed at the same time to protect the women themselves 
from the evil consequences of their dangerous condition. 
Thus it was thought that women in their courses could not 
partake of the head, heart, or hind part of an animal that 
had been caught in a snare without exposing themselves to 
a premature death through a kind of rabies. They might 
not cut or carve salmon, because to do so would seriously 
endanger their health, and especially would enfeeble their 
arms for life. And they had to abstain from cutting 
up the grebes which are caught by the Carriers in great 
numbers every spring, because otherwise the blood with 
which these fowls abound would occasion hemorrhage or an 
unnaturally prolonged flux in the transgressor.? Similarly 
Indian women of the Thompson tribe abstained from venison 
and the flesh of other large game during menstruation, 
lest the animals should be displeased and the menstrual 
flow increased? For a similar reason, probably, Shuswap 
girls during their seclusion at puberty are forbidden to eat 
anything that bleeds.“ The same principle may perhaps 
partly explain the rule, of which we have had some examples, 
that women at such times should refrain from fish and flesh, 
and restrict themselves to a vegetable diet. 

The philosophic student of human nature will observe, 
or learn, without surprise that ideas thus deeply ingrained 


(1888-89) pp. 162-164, The writer Tinneh women at these times may not 


has repeated the substance of this 
account in a later work, Au pays de 
POurs Noir: chez les sauvages de la 
Colombie Britannique (Paris and Lyons, 
EA PP. 72 59. 

G. Morice, ‘* Notes, Archaeo- 
eee Industrial, and Sociological, on 
the Western Denes,” Transactions of 
the Canadian Institute, iv. (1892-93) 
pp. 106 sg. Compare Rev. Father 
Julius Jetté, ‘ On the Superstitions of 
the Tena Indians,” <Anthropos, vi. 
(1911) pp. 703 $g., who tells us that 


lift their own nets, may not step over 
other people’s nets, and may not pass 
in a boat or canoe near a place where 
nets are being set. 

2 A. G. Morice, in Transactions of 
the Canadian Institute, iv. (1892-93) 
pp. 107, IIO. 

3 James Teit, Tke Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia, p. 327 (The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, Memoir of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, April 1900). 

t See above, p. 53. 
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in the savage mind reappear at a more advanced stage of Similar 


society in those elaborate codes which have been drawn up 
for the guidance of certain peoples by lawgivers who claim 
to have derived the rules they inculcate from the direct 
inspiration of the deity. However we may explain it, the 
resemblance which exists between the earliest official 
utterances of the deity and the ideas of savages is un- 
questionably close and remarkable; whcther it be, as some 
suppose, that God communed face to face with man in 
those early days, or, as others maintain, that man mistook 
his wild and wandering thoughts for a revelation from 
heaven. Be that as it may, certain it is that the natural 
uncleanness of woman at her monthly periods is a conception 
which has occurred, or been revealed, with singular unanimity 
to several ancient legislators. The Hindoo lawgiver Manu, 
who professed to have received his institutes from the creator 
Brahman, informs us that the wisdom, the energy, the strength, 
the sight, and the vitality of a man who approaches a woman 
in her courses will utterly perish ; whereas, if he avoids her, 
his wisdom, energy, strength, sight, and vitality will all increase.’ 
The Persian lawgiver Zoroaster, who, if we can take his word 
for it, derived his code from the mouth of the supreme being 
Ahura Mazda, devoted special attention to the subject. 
According to him, the menstrous flow, at least in its abnormal 
manifestations, 1s a work of Ahriman, or the devil. Therefore, 
so long as it lasts, a woman “is unclean and possessed of the 
demon; she must be kept confined, apart from the faithful 
whom her touch would defile, and from the fire which her 
very look would injure; she is not allowed to eat as much 
as she wishes, as the strength she might acquire would accrue 
to the fiends. Her food is not given her from hand to 
hand, but is passed to her from a distance, in a long leaden 
spoon.” * The Hebrew lawgiver Moses, whose divine legation 
is as little open to question as that of Manu and Zoroaster, 
treats the subject at still greater length ; but I must leave 
to the reader the task of comparing the inspired ordinances 

1 Zaws of Manu, translated by J. Darmesteter, i. (Oxford, 1880) 
G. Bühler (Oxford, 1886), ch. iv. 41 p. xcii. (Sacred Books of the East, 
5q., p- 135 (Sacred Books of the East, vol. iv.). See id., pp. 9, 181-185, 


vol. xxv.). Fargard, i. 18 and 19, xvi. 1-18. 
2 The Zend-Avesta, translated by 
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on this head with the merely human regulations of the 
Carrier Indians which they so closely resemble. 

Amongst the civilized nations of Europe the super- 
stitions which cluster round this mysterious aspect of 
woman’s nature are not less extravagant than those which 
prevail among savages, In the oldest existing cyclopaedia 
—the Natural History of Pliny—the list of dangers appre- 
hended from menstruation is longer than any furnished by 
mere barbarians. According to Pliny, the touch of a men- 
struous woman turned wine to vinegar, blighted crops, killed 
seedlings, blasted gardens, brought down the fruit from trees, 
dimmed mirrors, blunted razors, rusted iron and brass (espe- 
cially at the waning of the moon), killed bees, or at least 
drove them from their hives, caused mares to miscarry, and 
so forth.’ Similarly, in various parts of Europe, it is still 
believed that if a woman in her courses enters a brewery 
the beer will turn sour; if she touches beer, wine, vinegar, 
or milk, it will go bad ; if she makes jam, it will not keep ; 
if she mounts a mare, it will miscarry ; if she touches buds, 
they will wither ; if she climbs a cherry tree, it will die. 
In Brunswick people think that if a menstruous woman 
assists at the killing of a pig, the pork will putrefy.2 In the 
Greek island of Calymnos a woman at such times may not 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. vii. 64 sg., xxviii. tated at the time when the pickling 


77 svg. Compare Geoponica, xii, 20. 5 
and 25. 2; Columella, De re rustica, 
xi. 357 579. 


3 August Schleicher, Volestémliches 
aus Sonnenberg(Weimar, 1858), p. 1343 
B. Souché, Croyances, Présages et 
Traditions diverses (Niort, 1880), 
p. 11; A. Meyrac, Traditions, Cou- 
tumes, Légendes el Contes des Ardennes 
(Charleville, 1890), p. 171; V. Fossel, 
Volksmedicin und medicinischer Aber- 
glaube in Steiermark? (Graz, 1886), p. 
124. A correspondent, who with- 
holds her name, writes to me that in a 
Suffolk village, where she used to live 
some twenty or thirty years ago, 
“ every one pickled their own beef, 
and it was held that if the pickling 
were performed by a woman during 
her menstrual period the meat would 
not keep. If the cook were incapaci- 


was due, another woman was sent for 
out of the village rather than risk what 
was considered a certainty.” Another 
correspondent informs me that in some 
of the dales in the north of Yorkshire 
a similar belief prevailed down to 
recent years with regard to the salting 
of pork, Another correspondent writes 
to me: ‘ The prohibition that a 
menstruating woman must not touch 
meat that is intended for keeping 
appears to be common all over the 
country ; at Jeast I have met with it 
as a confirmed and active custom in 
widely separated parts of England. ... 
It is in regard to the salting of meat 
for bacon that the prohibition is most 
usual, because that is the commonest 
Process ; but it exists in regard to any 
meat food that is required to be kept.” 
$ R. Andree, Braunschweiger Volks 
kunde (Brunswick, 1896), p. 291. 
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go to the well to draw water, nor cross a running stream, 
nor enter the sea. Her presence in a boat is said to raise 
storms,! 

Thus the object of secluding women at menstruation is 
to neutralize the dangerous influences which are supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. That the danger is 
believed to be especially great at the first menstruation 
appears from the unusual precautions taken to isolate girls 
at this crisis. Two of these precautions have been illustrated 
above, namely, the rules that the girl may not touch the 
ground nor see the sun. The general effect of these rules 
is to keep her suspended, so to say, between heaven and 
earth, Whether enveloped in her hammock and slung 
up to the roof, as in South America, or raised above the 
ground in a dark and narrow cage, as in New Ireland, she 
may be considered to be out of the way of doing mischief, 
since, being shut off both from the earth and from the sun, 
she can poison neither of these great sources of life by her 
deadly contagion. In short, she is rendered harmless by 
being, in electrical language, insulated. But the precautions 
thus taken to isolate or insulate the girl are dictated by a 
regard for her own safety as well as for the safety of others. 
For it is thought that she herself would suffer if she were 
to neglect the prescribed regimen. Thus Zulu girls, as we 
have seen, believe that they would shrivel to skeletons if 
the sun were to shine on them at puberty, and in some 
Brazilian tribes the young women think that a transgression 
of the rules would entail sores on the neck and throat. In 
short, the girl is viewed as charged with a powerful force 
which, if not kept within bounds, may prove destructive both 
to herself and to all with whom she comes in contact. To 
repress this force within the limits necessary for the safety 
of all concerned is the object of the taboos in question. 

The same explanation applies to the observance of the 
same rules by divine kings and priests. The uncleanness, as 
it is called, of girls at puberty and the sanctity of holy men 
do not, to the primitive mind, differ materially from each other. 
They are only different manifestations of the same mysterious 
energy which, like energy in general, is in itself neither good 

1 W. R. Paton, in Folk-lore, i. (1890) p. 524. 
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nor bad, but becomes beneficent or maleficent according to 


its application.’ 


Accordingly, if, like girls at puberty, divine 


personages may neither touch the ground nor see the sun, 
the reason is, on the one hand, a fear lest their divinity 
might, at contact with earth or heaven, discharge itself with 
fatal violence on either; and, on the other hand, an appre- 
hension that the divine being, thus drained of his ethcreal 
virtue, might thereby be incapacitated for the future per- 
formance of those magical functions, upon the proper dis- 
charge of which the safety of the people and even of the 


1 The Greeks and Romans thought 
that a field was completely protected 
against insects if a menstruous woman 
walked round it with bare feet and 
streaming hair (Pliny, Mat. Hist. xvii. 
266, xxviii. 78; Columella, De re rus- 
tica, x. 358 sg., xi. 3. 643 Palladius, 
De re rustica, i. 35. 33 Geoponica, xii. 
8. 5 sg. ; Aelian, Mat. dnim. vi. 36). 
A similar preventive is employed for 
the same purpose by North American 
Indians and European peasants. See 
H. R. Schoolcraft, /#zdian Tribes of 
the United States (Philadelphia, 1853- 
1856), v. 70; F. J. Wiedemann, Aus 
dem inneren und äussern Leben der 
Ehsten (St. Petersburg, 1876), p. 484. 
Compare J. Haltrich, Zur Volkskunde 
der Siebenbirger Sachsen (Vienna, 
1885), p. 280; Adolph Heinrich, 
Agrarische Sitten und Gebräuche unter 
den Sachsen Siebenbiürgens (Hermann- 
stadt, 1880), p. 14; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie,* iii. 468; G. Lammert, 
Volksmedizin und medizinischer Aber- 
glaube aus Bayern (Würzburg, 1869), 
p. 147. Among the Western Dénés it 
is believed that one or two transverse 
lines tattooed on the arms or legs of a 
young man bya pubescent girl are a 
specific against premature weakness of 
these limbs. See A. G. Morice, 
‘© Notes, Archaeological, Industrial, 
and Sociological, on the Western 
Dénés,” Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute, iv. (1892-93) p. 182. The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia 
thought that the Dawn of Day could 
and would cure hernia if only an 
adolescent girl prayed to it to do so. 
Just before daybreak the girl would 
put some charcoal in her mouth, chew 


it fine, and spit it out four times on 
the diseased place. Then she prayed : 
‘©O Day-dawn! thy child relies on me 
to obtain healing from thee, who art 
mystery. Remove thou the swelling 
of thy child. Pity thou him, Day- 
Dawn!” See James Teit, 7he Thomp- 
son Indians of British Columbia, pp. 
345 sg. (The Jesup North Pacific Ex- 
pedition, Memoir of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York, April, 1900). To cure the pain- 
ful and dangerous wound inflicted by a 
ray-fish, the Indians of the Gran Chaco 
smoke the wounded limb and then 
cause a woman in her courses to sit 
astride of it. See G. Pelleschi, Zzgh¢ 
Months on the Gran Chaco of the 
Argentine Republic (London, 1886), 
p. 106. An ancient Hindoo method 
of securing prosperity was to swallow 
a portion of the menstruous fluid. See 
W. Caland, Altindisches Zauberritual 
(Amsterdam, 1900), pp. 57 sg. To 
preserve a new cow from the evil eye 
Scottish Highlanders used to sprinkle 
menstruous blood on the animal; and 
at certain seasons of the year, especially 
at Beltane (the first of May) and 
Lammas (the first of August) it was 
their custom to sprinkle the same 
potent liquid on the doorposts and 
houses all round to guard them from 
harm. The fluid was applied by means 
of a wisp of straw, and the person who 
discharged this salutary office went 
round the house in the direction of the 
sun. SeeJ. G. Campbell, Superstitions 
of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land (Glasgow, 1900), p. 248. These 
are examples of the beneficent applica- 
tion of the menstruous energy. 
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world is believed to hang. Thus the rules in question fall 
under the head of the taboos which we examined in the 
second part of this work ;’ they are intended to preserve 
the life of the divine person and with it the life of his sub- 
jects and worshippers. Nowhere, it is thought, can his 
precious yet dangerous life be at once so safe and so harm- 
less as when it is neither in heaven nor in earth, but, as far 
as possible, suspended between the two.’ 

In legends and folk-tales, which reflect the ideas of 
earlier ages, we find this suspension between heaven and 
earth attributed to beings who have been endowed with the 
coveted yet burdensome gift of immortality. The wizened 
remains of the deathless Sibyl are said to have been pre- 
served in a jar or urn which hung in a temple of Apollo at 
Cumae ; and when a group of merry children, tired, perhaps, 
of playing in the sunny streets, sought the shade of the 
temple and amused themselves by gathering underneath the 
familiar jar and calling out, “ Sibyl, what do you wish?” a 
hollow voice, like an echo, used to answer from the urn, “ I 
wish to die.”* A story, taken down from the lips of a 
German peasant at Thomsdorf, relates that once upon a 
time there was a girl in London who wished to live for 
ever, so they say: 


« London, London ts a fine town. 
A maiden prayed to live for ever.” 


And still she lives and hangs in a basket in a church, and 
every St. John’s Day, about the hour of noon, she eats a 
roll of bread.4 Another German story tells of a lady who 


1 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
pp. 1 599. 

2 For a similar reason, perhaps, 
ancient Hindoo ritual prescribed that 
when the hair of a child’s head was 
shorn in the third year, the clippings 
should be buried in a cow-stable, or 
near an wdumbara tree, or in a clump 
of darbha grass, with the words, 
« Where Pushan, Brihaspati, Savitri, 
Soma, Agni dwell, they have in many 
ways searched where they should de- 
posit it, between heaven and earth, the 
waters and heaven.” See The Grehya- 
S#tras, translated by H. Oldenberg, 


Part ii. (Oxford, 1892) p. 218 (Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. xxx.). 

3 Petronius, Saf. 48; Pausanias, 
x. 12. 8; Justin Martyr, Cohort ad 
Graecos, 37, p- 34 C (ed. 1742). Ac- 
cording to another account, the re- 
mains of the Sibyl were enclosed in an 
iron cage which hung from a pillar in 
an ancient temple of Hercules at 
Argyrus (Ampelius, Lzber Memorialis, 
viii. 16). 

4 A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, Nord- 
deutsche Sagen, Marchen und Gebrauche 
(Leipsic, 1848), p. 70, No. 72. 1. 
This and the following German parallels 
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resided at Danzig and was so rich and so blest with all that 
life can give that she wished to live always. So when she 
came to her latter end, she did not really die but only 
looked like dead, and very soon they found her in a hollow 
of a pillar in the church, half standing and half sitting, 
motionless. She stirred never a limb, but they saw quite 
plainly that she was alive, and she sits there down to this 
blessed day. Every New Year’s Day the sacristan comes 
and puts a morsel of the holy bread in her mouth, and that 
is all she has to live on. Long, long has she rued her 
fatal wish who set this transient life above the eternal 
joys of heaven? A third German story tells of a noble 
damsel who cherished the same foolish wish for immortality. 
So they put her in a basket and hung her up in a church, 
and there she hangs and never dies, though many a year 
has come and gone since they put her there. But every 
year on a certain day they give her a roll, and she eats it 
and cries out, “ For ever! for ever! for ever!” And when 
she has so cried she falls silent again till the same time next 
year, and so it will go on for ever and for ever? A fourth 
story, taken down near Oldenburg in Holstein, tells of a jolly 
dame that ate and drank and lived right merrily and had 
all that heart could desire, and she wished to live always, 
For the first hundred years all went well, but after that she 
began to shrink and shrivel up, till at last she could neither 
walk nor stand nor eat nor drink. But die she could not. 
At first they fed her as if she were a little child, but when 
she grew smaller and smaller they put her in a glass bottle 
and hung her up in the church. And there she still hangs, 
in the church of St. Mary, at Liibeck. She is as small as 
a mouse, but once a year she stirs. 


to the story of the Sibyl’s wish were cif. pp. 70 sg., No. 72. 2. 
first indicated by Dr. M. R. James 2 A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, of, 
(Classical Review, vi. (1892) p. 74). cit. p. 71, No. 72. 3. 


I have already given the stories at 3 Karl Mitllenhoff, Sagen, Marchen 
length in a note on Pausanias, x. 12.8 und Lieder der Herzogthtimer Holstein 
(vol. v. pp. 292 sg.). und Lauenburg (Kiel, 1845), pp. 158 


1 A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, of. sg., No. 217. 


CHAPTER Itt 
TIE MYTH OF BALDER 


A DEITY whose life might in a sense be said to be neither 
in heaven nor on earth but between the two, was the Norse 
Balder, the good and beautiful god, the son of the great god 
Odin, and himself the wisest, mildest, best beloved of all the 
immortals. The story of his death, as it is told in the 
younger or prose Edda, runs thus. Once on a time Balder 
dreamed heavy dreams which seemed to forebode his death. 
Thereupon the gods held a council and resolved to make 
him secure against every danger. So the goddess Frigg 
took an oath from fire and water, iron and all metals, stones 
and earth, from trees, sicknesses and poisons, and from all 
four-footed beasts, birds, and creeping things, that they would 
not hurt Balder. When this was done Balder was deemed 
invulnerable; so the gods amused themselves by setting 
him in their midst, while some shot at him, others hewed at 
him, and others threw stones at him. But whatever they 
did, nothing could hurt him; and at this they were all glad. 
Only Loki, the mischief-maker, was displeased, and he went 
in the guise of an old woman to Frigg, who told him that 
the weapons of the gods could not wound Balder, since she 
had made them all swear not to hurt him. Then Loki 
asked, “ Have all things sworn to spare Balder?” She 
answered, “ East of Walhalla grows a plant called mistletoe ; 
it seemed to me too young to swear.” So Loki went and 
pulled the mistletoe and took it to the assembly of the gods. 
There he found the blind god Hother standing at the out- 
side of the circle. Loki asked him, “ Why do you not shoot 
at Balder?” Hother answered, “ Because I do not see where 
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he stands; besides I have no weapon.” Then said Loki, 
“Do like the rest and shew Balder honour, as they all do. 
I will shew you where he stands, and do you shoot at him 
with this twig.” Hother took the mistletoe and threw it at 
Balder, as Loki directed him. The mistletoe struck Balder 
and pierced him through and through, and he fell down 
dead. And that was the greatest misfortune that ever befell 
gods and men. For a while the gods stood speechless, then 
they lifted up their voices and wept bitterly. They took 
Balder’s body and brought it to the sea-shore. There stood 
Balder’s ship; it was called Ringhorn, and was the hugest 
of all ships. The gods wished to launch the ship and to 
burn Balder’s body on it, but the ship would not stir. So 
they sent for a giantess called Hyrrockin. She came riding 
on a wolf and gave the ship such a push that fire flashed 
from the rollers and all the earth shook. Then Balder’s 
body was taken and placed on the funeral pile upon his 
ship. When his wife Nanna saw that, her heart burst for 
sorrow and she died. So she was laid on the funeral pile 
with her husband, and fire was put to it. Balders horse, 
too, with all its trappings, was burned on the pile.’ 

In the older or poetic Edda the tragic tale of Balder is 
hinted at rather than told at length. Among the visions 
which the Norse Sibyl sees and describes in the weird pro- 
phecy known as the Vo/uspa is one of the fatal mistletoe. 
“T behold,” says she, “ Fate looming for Balder, Woden’s 
son, the bloody victim. There stands the Mistletoe slender 
and delicate, blooming high above the ground. Out of this 
shoot, so slender to look on, there shall grow a harmful 
fateful shaft. Hod shall shoot it, but Frigga in Fen-hall 
shall weep over the woe of Wal-hall.”? Yet looking far into 


1 Die Edda, übersetzt von K. Sim- Balder, Mythus und Sage (Strasburg, 


rock 8 (Stuttgart, 1882), pp. 286-288. 
Compare pp. 8, 34, 264. Balders 
Story is told in a professedly historical 
form by the old Danish historian Saxo 
Grammaticus in his third book. See 
below, p. 103. In English the story is 
told at length by Professor (Sir) John 
Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (London and 
Edinburgh, 1888), pp. 529 sgg. It is 
elaborately discussed by Professor F. 
Kauffmann in a learned monograph, 


1902). 

2 Gudbrand Vigfusson and F. York 
Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, i. 
(Oxford, 1883) p. 197. Compare Ædda 
Rhythmica seu Antiguior, vulgo Sae- 
mundina dicta, Pars iii, (Copenhagen, 
1828) pp. 39 sg. ; Die Edda, übersetzt 
von K. Simrock 8 (Stuttgart, 1882), p. 
8; K. Müllenhoff, Deutsche Altertums.- 
kunde, v. Zweite Abteilung (Berlin, 
1891), pp. 78 sg.; Fr. Kauffmann, 
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the future the Sibyl sees a brighter vision of a new heaven 
and a new earth, where the fields unsown shall yield their 
increase and all sorrows shall be healed; then Balder will 
come back to dwell in Odin’s mansions of bliss, in a hall 
brighter than the sun, shingled with gold, where the righteous 
shall live in joy for ever more.’ 

Writing about the end of the twelfth century, the old 
Danish historian Saxo Grammaticus tells the story of Balder 
in a form which professes to be historical. According tohim, 
Balder and Hother were rival suitors for the hand of Nanna, 
daughter of Gewar, King of Norway. Now Balder was a 
demigod and common steel could not wound his sacred body. 
The two rivals encountered each other in a terrific battle, and 
though Odin and Thor and the rest of the gods fought for 
Balder, yet was he defeated and fled away, and Hother 
married the princess. Nevertheless Balder took heart of 
grace and again met Hother in a stricken field. But he 
fared even worse than before ; for Hother dealt him a deadly 
wound with a magic sword, which he had received from 
Miming, the Satyr of the woods; and after lingering three 
days in pain Balder died of his hurt and was buried with 
royal honours in a barrow.” 


Balder, Mythus und Sage, pp. 20 sg. But Frigg in Fen-salir (że. the Fen- 


In this passage the words translated 
“bloody victim” (/aufom tivor) and 
“ fate looming ” (¢r/og félgen) are some- 
what uncertain and have been variously 
interpreted. The word ¢ivor, usually 
understood to mean ‘‘ god,” seems to 
be found nowhere else. Professor 
H. M. Chadwick has kindly furnished 
me with the following literal translation 
of the passage: ‘‘ I saw (or ‘ have seen ) 
held in safe keeping the life of Balder, 
the bloody god, Othin’s son. High 
above the fields (z.e. the surface of the 
earth) grew a mistletoe, slender and 
very beautiful, From a shaft (or 
*stem’) which appeared slender, came 
a dangerous sorrow - bringing missile 
(i.e. the shaft becamea.. . missile) ; 
Hodr proceeded to shoot. Soon was 
a brother of Balder born. He, Othin’s 
son, proceeded to do battle when one 
day old. He did not wash his hands 
or comb his head before he brought 
Balder’s antagonist on to the pyre. 


abode) lamented the trouble of Val- 
holl.” In translating the words grieg 
foleen ‘held in safe keeping the life” 
Professor Chadwick follows Professor 
F. Kauffmann’s rendering (‘‘ das Leben 
verwahrt”); but he writes to me that 
he is not quite confident about it, as the 
word ørlọg usually means ‘‘ fate” rather 
than ‘‘life.” Several sentences trans- 
lated by Professor Chadwick (‘‘ Soon 
was a brother of Balder born. . . he 
brought Balder’s antagonist on the 
pyre”) are omitted by some editors and 
translators of the Lada. 

1 G. Vigfusson and F, York Powell, 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, i. 200 SẸ. $ 
Edda Rhythmica seu Antiqutor, vulgo 
Saemundina dicta, Pars iii. pp. 51-543 
Die Edda, übersetzt von K. Simrock,’ 
pp. 10 sg. ; K. Müllenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, v. Zweite Abteilung, 
pp: 84 59. 

2 Saxo Grammaticus, storia 
Danica, ed. P. E. Miiller (Copen- 
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Whether he was a real or merely a mythical personage, 
Balder was worshipped in Norway. On one of the bays of 
the beautiful Sogne Fiord, which penetrates far into the 
depths of the solemn Norwegian mountains, with their 
sombre pine-forests and their lofty cascades dissolving into 
spray before they reach the dark water of the fiord far below, 
Balder had a great sanctuary. It was called Balder’s Grove. 
A palisade enclosed the hallowed ground, and within it stood 
a spacious temple with the images of many gods, but none 
of them was worshipped with such devotion as Balder. So 
great was the awe with which the heathen regarded the 
place that no man might harm another there, nor steal his 
cattle, nor defile himself with women. But women cared for 
the images of the gods in the temple; they warmed them at 
the fire, anointed them with oil, and dried them with cloths? 

It might be rash to affirm that the romantic figure of 
Balder was nothing but a creation of the mythical fancy, 
a radiant phantom conjured up as by a wizard’s wand 
to glitter for a time against the gloomy background of the 
stern Norwegian landscape. It may be so; yet it is also 
possible that the myth was founded on the tradition of a 
hero, popular and beloved in his lifetime, who long survived 
in the memory of the people, gathering more and more of 
the marvellous about him as he passed from gencration to 
generation of story-tellers. At all events it is worth while 
to observe that a somewhat similar story is told of another 
national hero, who may well have been a real man. In 
his great poem, The Epic of Kings, which is founded on 
Persian traditions, the poet Firdusi tells us that in the combat 
between Rustem and Isfendiyar the arrows of the former did 
no harm to his adversary, “because Zerdusht had charmed 
his body against all dangers, so that it was like unto brass.” 
But Simurgh, the bird of God, shewed Rustem the way he 
should follow in order to vanquish his redoubtable foe. He 
rode after her, and they halted not till they came to the 
sea-shore. There she led him into a garden, where grew a 
hagen, 1839-1858), 226. iii. vol. i. 1 Fridthjofs Saga, aus dem Alt- 
pp. 110 s99. ; The First Nine Books isländischen, von J. C. Poestion 
of the Danish History of Saxo Gram- (Vienna, 1879), pp. 3 8%» 14-17, 


maticus, translated by Oliver Elton 45-52. 
(London, 1894), pp. 83-93. 
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tamarisk, tall and strong, and the roots thereof were in the 
ground, but the branches pierced even unto the sky. Then 
the bird of God bade Rustem break from the tree a branch 
that was long and slender, and fashion it into an arrow, and 
she said, “ Only through his eyes can Isfendiyar be wounded. 
If, therefore, thou wouldst slay him, direct this arrow unto 
his forehead, and verily it shall not miss its aim.” Rustem 
did as he was bid ; and when next he fought with Isfendiyar, 
he shot the arrow at him, and it pierced his cye, and he 
died. Great was the mourning for Isfendiyar. For the 
space of one year men ceased not to lament for him, and for 
many years they shed bitter tears for that arrow, and they 
said, “ The glory of Iran hath been laid low.”? 

Whatever may be thought of an historical kernel under- 
lying a mythical husk in the legend of Balder, the details 
of the story suggest that it belongs to that class of myths 
which have been dramatized in ritual, or, to put it other- 
wise, which have been performed as magical ceremonies for 
the sake of producing those natural effects which they 
describe in figurative language. A myth is never so 
graphic and precise in its details as when it is, so to 
speak, the book of the words which are spoken and acted 
by the performers of the sacred rite. That the Norse story 
of Balder was a myth of this sort will become probable if 
we can prove that ceremonies resembling the incidents in 
the tale have been performed by Norsemen and other 
European peoples. Now the main incidents in the tale are 
two—first, the pulling of the mistletoe, and second, the death 
and burning of the god; and both of them may perhaps be 
found to have had thcir counterparts in yearly rites observed, 
whether separately or conjointly, by people in various parts 
of Europe. These rites will be described and discussed in 
the following chapters. We shall begin with the annual 
festivals of fire and shall reserve the pulling of the mistletoe 
for consideration later on. 


1 The Epic of Kings, Stories retold 
from Firdusi, by Helen Zimmern 
(London, 1883), pp. 325-331. The 
parallel between Balder and Isfendiyar 
was pointed out in the ‘‘ Lexicon 
Mythologicum ” appended to the Edda 
Rhythmica seu Antiquior, vulgo Sae- 


mundina dicta, Pars iii. (Copenhagen, 
1828) p. 513 note, with a reference 
to Schah Nameh, verdeutscht von 
Görres, ii. 324, 327 sg. It is briefly 
mentioned by Dr, P. Wagler, Drie 
Eiche in alter und neuer Zeit, ii. Teil 
(Berlin, 1891), p. 40: 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRE-FESTIVALS OF EUROPE 


§ 1. The Lenten Fires 


ALL over Europe the peasants have been accustomed from 
time immemorial to kindle bonfires on certain days of the 
year, and to dance round or leap over them. Customs of 
this kind can be traced back on historical evidence to the 
Middle Ages,’ and their analogy to similar customs observed 
in antiquity goes with strong internal evidence to prove that 
their origin must be sought in a period long prior to the 
spread of Christianity. Indeed the earliest proof of their 
observance in Northern Europe is furnished by the attempts 
made by Christian synods in the eighth century to put them 
down as heathenish rites? Not uncommonly effigies are 
burned in these fires, or a pretence is made of burning a 
living person in them ; and there are grounds for believing 
that anciently human beings were actually burned on these 
occasions. A general survey of the customs in question will 
bring out the traces of human sacrifice, and will serve at the 
same time to throw light on their meaning’ 

The seasons of the year when these bonfires are most 
commonly lit are spring and midsummer ; but in some places 
they are kindled also at the end of autumn or during the 

1 See Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 497 sgg. Compare also J. Grimm, 
fogie* (Berlin, 1875-1878), i. 502, Deutsche Mythologie, i, 500 sgg. ; 
510, 516. Walter K. Kelly, Curiosities of Indo- 

? W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus European Tradition and Folk-lore 
der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstamme (London, 186 3), pp. 46 sgg.; F. Vogt, 
(Berlin, 1875), pp. 518 sg. “ Scheibentreiben und Frithlingsfeuer,” 

8 In the following survey of these Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde, 


fire-customs I follow chiefly W. Mann- iii. (1893) PP- 349-369; rid. iv. 
hardt, Der Baumkultus, kap. vi. pp. (1894) pp- 195-197. 
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course of the winter, particularly on Hallow E’en (the thirty- 
first of October), Christmas Day, and the Eve of Twelfth 
Day. We shall consider them in the order in which they 
occur in the calendar year. The earliest of them is the 
winter festival of the Eve of Twelfth Day (the fifth of 
January); but as it has been already described in an earlier 
part of this work’ we shall pass it over here and begin 
with the fire-festivals of spring, which usually fall on the 
first Sunday of Lent (Quadragesima or Invocavit), Easter 
Eve, and May Day. 

The custom of kindling bonfires on the first Sunday in 
Lent has prevailed in Belgium, the north of France, and 
many parts of Germany. Thus in the Belgian Ardennes 
for a week or a fortnight before the “day of the great fire,” 
as it is called, children go about from farm to farm collecting 
fuel. At Grand Halleux any one who refuses their request 
is pursued next day by the children, who try to blacken his 
face with the ashes of the extinct fire. When the day has 
come, they cut down bushes, especially juniper and broom, 
and in the evening great bonfires blaze on all the heights. 
It is a common saying that seven bonfires should be seen if 
the village is to be safe from conflagrations. If the Meuse 
happens to be frozen hard at the time, bonfires are lit also 
on the ice. At Grand Halleux they set up a pole called 
makral, or “the witch,” in the midst of the pile, and the fire 
is kindled by the man who was last married in the village. 
In the neighbourhood of Morlanwelz a straw man is burnt 
in the fire. Young people and children dance and sing 
round the bonfires, and leap over the embers to secure good 
crops or a happy marriage within the year, or as a means 
of guarding themselves against colic. In Brabant on the 
same Sunday, down to the beginning of the ninetecnth 
century, women and men disguised in female attire used to 
go with burning torches to the fields, where they danced and 
sang comic songs for the purpose, as they alleged, of driving 
away “the wicked sower,” who is mentioned in the Gospel 
for the day. At Maeseyck and in many villages of Lim- 


1 The Scapegoat, pp. 316 $99- mass for the day (O. Frh. von Reins- 
2 The first Sunday in Lent is known berg-Duringsfeld, Fest- Kalender aus 
es /nvocavit from the first word of the Böhmen, p. 67). 
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burg, on the evening of the day children run through the 
strcets carrying lighted torches ; then they kindle little fires 
of straw in the fields and dance round them. At Ensival 
old folks tell young folks that they will have as many Easter 
eggs as they see bonfires on this day.’ At PAaturages, in 
the province of I!ainaut, down to about 1840 the custom 
was observed under the name of Escouvion or Scouvion. 
Every year on the first Sunday of Lent, which was called 
the Day of the Little Scouvion, young folks and children 
used to run with lighted torches through the gardens and 
orchards. As they ran they cried at the pitch of their 
voices, 
tt Bear apples, bear pears 


And cherries all black 
To Scouvion /” 


At these words the torch-bearer whirled his blazing brand 
and hurled it among the branches of the apple-trees, the 
pear-trees, and the cherry-trees. The next Sunday was 
called the Day of the Great Scouvion, and the same race 
with lighted torches among the trees of the orchards was 
repeated in the afternoon till darkness fell. The same 
custom was observed on the same two days at Wasmes” 
In the neighbourhood of Liége, where the Lenten fires were 
put down by the police about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, girls thought that by leaping over the fires without 
being smirched they made sure of a happy marriage. Else- 
where in order to get a good husband it was necessary to 
see seven of the bonfires from one spot. In Famenne, a 
district of Namur, men and cattle who traversed the Lenten 
fires were thought to be safe from sickness and witchcraft. 
Anybody who saw seven such fires at once had nothing to 
fear from sorcerers. An old saying ran, that if you do not 
light “the great fire,” God will light it for you; which 
seems to imply that the kindling of the bonfires was deemed 
a protection against conflagrations throughout the year. 

1 Le Baron de Reinsberg-Dirings- Jadis, les Feux du Caréme (Mons, 
feld, Calenurier Belge (Brussels, 1861- 1899), pp. 25. For the loan of this 
1862), i. 141-143; E. Monseur, Le work I am indebted to Mrs. Wherry 
folklore Wallon (Brussels, N.D.), pp. of St. Peter’s Ferrace, Cambridge. 


124 5g. 
? Emile Hublard, Fées du Temps 3 É. Hublard, op. cit. pp. 27 sg. 
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In the French department of the Ardennes the whole Bonfres 
village used to dance and sing round the bonfires which S 
were lighted on the first Sunday in Lent. Here, too, it was Lent in the 
the person last married, sometimes a man and sometimes a er 
woman, who put the match to the fire. The custom is still ment of the 
kept up very commonly in the district. Cats used to be ua 
burnt in the fire or roasted to death by being held over it; 
and while they were burning the shepherds drove their 
flocks through the smoke and flames as a sure means of 
guarding them against sickness and witchcraft. In some 
communes it was believed that the livelier the dance round 
the fire, the better would be the crops that year.’ In the 
Vosges Mountains it is still customary to light great fires on 
the heights and around the villages on the first Sunday in 
Lent; and at Rupt and elsewhere the right of kindling 
them belongs to the person who was last married. Round 
the fires the people dance and sing merrily till the flames 
have died out. Then the master of the fire, as they call 
the man who kindled it, invites all who contributed to the 
erection of the pile to follow him to the nearest tavern, where 
they partake of good cheer. At Dommartin they say that, 
if you would have the hemp tall, it is absolutely necessary 
that the women should be tipsy on the evening of this day.’ 

At Epinal in the Vosges, on the first Sunday in Lent, bon- 
fires used to be kindled at various places both in the town 
and on the banks of the Moselle. They consisted of 
pyramids of sticks and faggots, which had been collected 
some days earlier by young folks going from door to door. 
When the flames blazed up, the names of various couples, 
whether young or old, handsome or ugly, rich or poor, were 
called out, and the persons thus linked in mock marriage 
were forced, whether they liked it or not, to march arm in 
arm round the fire amid the laughter and jests of the crowd. 
The festivity lasted till the fire died out, and then the 
spectators dispersed through the streets, stopping under the 
windows of the houses and proclaiming the names of the 


1 A. Meyrac, Traditions, coutumes, Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 1889), p. 56. The 
légendes et contes des Ardennes (Charle- popular name for the bonfires in the 
ville, 1890), p. 68. Upper Vosges (Hautes- Vosges) is cha- 

2 L. F. Sauvé, Le Folk-lore des vandes. 
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Jéchenots and féchenottes or Valentines whom the popular 
voice had assigned to each other. These couples had to 
exchange presents; the mock bridegroom gave his mock 
bride something for her toilet, while she in turn presented 
him with a cockade of coloured ribbon. Next Sunday, if 
the weather allowed it, all the couples, arrayed in their best 
attire and attended by their relations, repaired to the wood 
of Saint Antony, where they mounted a famous stone called 
the danserosse or danseresse. Here they found cakes and 
refreshments of all sorts, and danced to the music of a 
couple of fiddlers. The evening bell, ringing the Angelus, 
gave the signal to depart. As soon as its solemn chime 
was heard, every one quitted the forest and returned home. 
The exchange of presents between the Valentines went by 
the name of ransom or redemption (rachat), because it was 
supposed to redeem the couple from the flames of the bon- 
fire. Any pair who failed thus to ransom themselves were 
not suffered to share the merrymaking at the great stone in 
the forest; and a pretence was made of burning them in 
small fires kindled before their own doors.’ 

In the French province of Franche-Comté, to the west 
of the Jura Mountains, the first Sunday of Lent is known as 
the Sunday of the Firebrands (Brandons), on account of the 
fires which it is customary to kindle on that day. On the 
Saturday or the Sunday the village lads harness themselves 
to a cart and drag it about the streets, stopping at the doors 
of the houses where there are girls and begging for a faggot. 
When they have got enough, they cart the fuel to a spot at 
some little distance from the village, pile it up, and set it 
on fire. All the people of the parish come out to see the 
bonfire. In some villages, when the bells have rung the 
Angelus, the signal for the observance is given by cries of, 
“To the fire! to the fire!” Lads, lasses, and children dance 
round the blaze, and when the flames have died down they 
vie with each other in leaping over the red embers. He or 
she who does so without singeing his or her garments will 
be married within the year. Young folk also carry lighted 
torches about the streets or the fields, and when they pass 


à E, Cortet, Essai sur les fêtes re- The local name for these bonfires is 
ligieuses (Paris, 1867), pp. IOI sg. bures. 
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an orchard they cry out, “ More fruit than leaves!” Down 
to recent years at Laviron, in the department of Doubs, it 
was the young married couples of the year who had charge of 
the bonfires. In the midst of the bonfire a pole was planted 
with a wooden figure of a cock fastened to the top. Then 
there were races, and the winner received the cock as a prize. 

In Auvergne fires are everywhere kindled on the evening 
of the first Sunday in Lent. Every village, every hamlet, 
even every ward, every isolated farm has its bonfire or figo, 
as it is called, which blazes up as the shades of night are 
falling. The fires may be seen flaring on the heights and 
in the plains; the people dance and sing round about them 
and leap through the flames. Then they proceed to the 
ceremony of the Grannas-mitas. A granno-mio* is a torch of 
straw fastened to the top of a pole. When the pyre is 
half consumed, the bystanders kindle the torches at the 
expiring flames and carry them into the neighbouring 
orchards, fields, and gardens, wherever there are fruit-trees. 
As they march they sing at the top of their voices, 

“ Granno, mo mio, 


Granno, mon pouere, 
Granno, mo mouère /” 


that is, “Grannus my friend, Grannus my father, Grannus 
my mother.” Then they pass the burning torches under 
the branches of every tree, singing, 


“ Brando, brandounct 
Tsaqgue brantso, in plan panei /” 


1 Charles Beauquier, Les mots en 
Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), pp. 33 
sg. In Bresse the custom was similar. 
See La Bresse Louhannaise, Bulletin 
Mensuel, Organe de la Société d'Agri- 
culture et d’ Horticulture de [ Arron- 
dissement de Louhans, Mars, 1906, 
pp. 111 sg.; E. Cortet, of. cit. p. 
100. The usual name for the bon- 
fires is chevannes or schvannes ; but in 
some places they are called foulères, 
foualères, failles, or bourdifailles (Ch. 
Beauquier, of. cit. p. 34). But the 
Sunday is called the Sunday of the 
brandons, bures, bordes, or boides, 
according to the place. The brandons 
are the torches which are carried 


about the streets and the fields; the 
bonfires, as we have seen, bear another 
name. <A curious custom, observed 
on the same Sunday in Franche- 
Comté, requires that couples married 
within the year should distribute boiled 
peas to all the young folks of both 
sexes who demand them at the door. 
The lads and lasses go about from 
house to house, making the customary 
request; in some places they wear 
masks or are otherwise disguised. 
See Ch. Beauquier, of. cit. pp. 31-33. 


2 Curiously enough, while the 
singular is granno-mio, the plural is 
grannas-mtas, 
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that is, “ Firebrand burn; every branch a basketful!” In 
some villages the people also run across the sown fields and 
shake the ashes of the torches on the ground; also they 
put some of the ashes in the fowls’ nests, in order that the 
hens may lay plenty of eggs throughout the year. When 
all these ceremonies have been performed, everybody goes 
home and feasts; the special dishes of the evening are 
fritters and pancakes.’ Here the application of the fire to 
the fruit-trees, to the sown fields, and to the nests of the 
poultry is clearly a charm intended to ensure fertility ; and 
the Granno to whom the invocations are addressed, and 
who gives his name to the torches, may possibly be, as 
Dr. Pommerol suggests,” no other than the ancient Celtic 
god Grannus, whom the Romans identified with Apollo, and 
whose worship is attested by inscriptions found not only 
in France but in Scotland and on the Danube.’ If the 
name Grannus is derived, as the learned tell us, from a root 
meaning “to glow, burn, shine,” * the deity who bore the 
name and was identified with Apollo may well have been 
asun-god; and in that case the prayers addressed to him 
by the peasants of the Auvergne, while they wave the 
blazinz, crackling torches about the fruit-trees, would be 
eminently appropriate. For who could ripen the fruit so 
well as the sun-god? and what better process could be 
devised to draw the blossoms from the bare boughs than 
the application to them of that genial warmth which is 
ultimately derived from the solar beams? Thus the fire- 
festival of the first Sunday in Lent, as it is observed in 
Auvergne, may be interpreted very naturally and simply as 
a religious or rather perhaps magical ceremony designed to 
procure a due supply of the sun’s heat for plants and 
animals. At the same time we should remember that the 
employment of fire in this and kindred ceremonies may have 
been designed originally, not so much to stimulate growth 
and reproduction, as to burn and destroy all agencies. 


1 Dr. Pommerol, “La fête des 3 H. Dessau, Znscriptiones Latinae 
Brandons et le dieu Gaulois Grannus,” Selectae, vol. ii. Pars i. (Berlin, 1902) 
Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société pp. 216 sg., Nos. 4646-4652. 

a’ Anthropologie de Paris, v. Série, ii. 
(1901) pp. 427-429. 4 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Heathen. 

3 Op. cit. pp. 428 59. dom (London, 1888), pp. 22-25. 
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whether in the shape of vermin, witches, or what not, which 
threatened or were supposed to threaten the growth of the 
crops and the multiplication of animals. It is often difficult 
to decide between these two different interpretations of the 
use of fire in agricultural rites. In any case the fire-festival 
of Auvergne on the first Sunday in Lent may date from 
Druidical times. 

The custom of carrying lighted torches of straw (brandons) 
about the orchards and fields to fertilize them on the first 
Sunday of Lent seems to have been common in France, 
whether it was accompanied with the practice of kindling 
bonfires or not. Thus in the province of Picardy “on the 
first Sunday of Lent people carried torches through the 
fields, exorcising the field-mice, the darnel, and the smut. 
They imagined that they did much good to the gardens and 
caused the onions to grow large. Children ran about the 
fields, torch in hand, to make the land more fertile. All that 
was done habitually in Picardy, and the ceremony of the 
torches is not entirely forgotten, especially in the villages 
on both sides the Somme as far as Saint-Valery.”" “A very 
agreeable spectacle, said the curate of I’Etoile, is to survey 
from the portal of the church, situated almost on the top of 
the mountain, the vast plains of Vimeux all illuminated by 
these wandering fires. The same pastime is observed at 
Poix, at Conty, and in all the villages round about.”* Again, 
in the district of Beauce a festival of torches (6vandons or 
brandelons) used to be held both on the first and on the 
second Sunday in Lent; the first was called “the Great 
Torches” and the second “the Little Torches.” The torches 
were, as usual, bundles of straw wrapt round poles. In the 
evening the village lads carried the burning brands through 
the country, running about in disorder and singing, 

“ Torches burn 
At these vines, at this wheat; 


Torches burn 
For the maidens that shall wed 2” 


From time to time the bearers would stand still and smite 
1 Emile Hublard, Fées du Temps de la Province de Picardie. 


Jadis, les Feux du Caréme(Mons, 1899), 2 E. Hublard, of. cit. p. 39, quoting 
p. 38, quoting Dom Grenier, Histoire Dom Grenier. 
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the earth all together with the blazing straw of the torches, 
while they cried, “A sheaf of a peck and a half!” (Gearde 
à boisstaux). If two torchbearers happened to meet each 
other on their rounds, they performed the same ceremony 
and uttered the same words. When the straw was burnt 
out, the poles were collected and a great bonfire made of 
them. Lads and lasses danced round the flames, and the 
lads leaped over them. Afterwards it was customary to eat 
a special sort of hasty - pudding made of wheaten flour. 
These usages were still in vogue at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, but they have now almost disappeared. 
The peasants believed that by carrying lighted torches 
through the fields they protected the crops from field-mice, 
darnel, and smut? “At Dijon, in Burgundy, it is the 
custom upon the first Sunday in Lent to make large fires 
in the streets, whence it is called Firebrand Sunday. This 
practice originated in the processions formerly made on that 
day by the peasants with lighted torches of straw, to drive 
away, as they called it, the bad air from the earth.” In some 
parts of France, while the people scoured the country with 
burning brands on the first Sunday in Lent, they warned 
the fruit-trees that if they did not take heed and bear fruit 
they would surely be cut down and cast into the fire On 
the same day peasants in the department of Loiret used to 
run about the sowed fields with burning torches in their 
hands, while they adjured the field-mice to quit the wheat 
on pain of having their whiskers burned.‘ In the depart- 
ment of Ain the great fires of straw and faggots which are 
kindled in the fields at this time are or were supposed to 
destroy the nests of the caterpillars.” At Verges, a lonely 
village surrounded by forests between the Jura and the 
Combe d’Ain, the torches used at this season were kindled in 


1 M. Desgranges, ‘‘Usages du 
Canton de Bonneval,” Mémoires de la 
Société Royale des Antiquatres de 
France, i. (Paris, 1817) pp. 236-238; 


figteuses (Paris, 1867), pp. 99 sg.; La 
Dresse Louhannaise, Mars, 1906, 
ph n 


t A. de Nore, Coutumes, mythes et 


Felix Chapiseau, Ze folk-lore de la 
Beauce et du Perche (Paris, 1902), i, 
315 59. 

2 John Brand, Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (London, 1882- 
1883), i. 100. 

8 E. Cortet, Essai sur les fêtes re- 


traditions des provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846) pp. 283 
sg. A similar, though not identical, 
custom prevailed at Valenciennes 
(ibid. p. 338). 


5 A. de Nore, of. cit. p. 302. 
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a peculiar manner. The young people climbed to the top 
ofa mountain, where they placed three nests of straw in three 
trees. These nests being then set on fire, torches made of 
dry lime-wood were lighted at them, and the merry troop 
descended the mountain to their flickering light, and went 
to every house in the village, demanding roasted peas and 
obliging all couples who had been married within the year 
to dance! In Berry, a district of central France, it appears 
that bonfires are not lighted on this day, but when the sun 
has set the whole population of the villages, armed with 
blazing torches of straw, disperse over the country and scour 
the fields, the vineyards, and the orchards. Seen from afar, 
the multitude of moving lights, twinkling in the darkness, 
appear like will-o’-the-wisps chasing each other across the 
plains, along the hillsides, and down the valleys. While the 
men wave their flambeaus about the branches of the fruit- 
trees, the women and children tie bands of wheaten-straw 
round the tree-trunks. The effect of the ceremony is sup- 
posed to be to avert the various plagues from which the 
fruits of the earth are apt to suffer; and the bands of straw 
fastened round the stems of the trees are believed to render 
them fruitful? In the peninsula of La Manche the Norman 
peasants used to spend almost the whole night of the first 
Sunday in Lent rushing about the country with lighted 
torches for the purpose, as they supposed, of driving away 
the moles and field-mice ; fires were also kindled on some of 
the dolmens.’ 

In Germany, Austria, and Switzerland at the same season 
similar customs have prevaiied. Thus in the Eifel Mountains, 
Rhenish Prussia, on the first Sunday in Lent young people 
used to collect straw and brushwood from house to house. 
These they carried to an eminence and piled up round a tall, 
slim beech-tree, to which a piece of wood was fastened at 


1 Désiré Monnier, Traditions popu- ii. 131 sg. For more evidence ot 


Jaires comparées (Paris, 1854), PP- 
191 5g. 

2 Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et 
Jégendes du centre de la France (Paris, 
1875), i. 35 599- 

3 Jules Lecoeur, Esgutsses du Bocage 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1887), 


customs of this sort observed in various 
parts of France on the first Sunday in 
Lent, see Madame Clément, Histoire 
des Fêtes civiles et religieus, etc., du 
Département du Nord? (Cambrai, 
1836), pp. 351 599-3 Emile Hublard, 
Fêtes du Temps Jadis, les Feux du 
Carême (Mons, 1899), pp. 33 $99. 
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right angles to form a cross. The structure was known as 
the “hut” or “castle.” Fire was set to it and the young 
people marched round the blazing “castle” bareheaded, each 
carrying a lighted torch and praying aloud. Sometimes a 
straw-man was burned in the “hut.” People observed the 
direction in which the smoke blew from the fire. If it blew 
towards the corn-fields, it was a sign that the harvest would 
be abundant. On the same day, in some parts of the Eifel, 
a great wheel was made of straw and dragged by three 
horses to the top of a hill. Thither the village boys marched 
at nightfall, set fire to the wheel, and sent it rolling down 
the slope. Two lads followed it with levers to set it in 
motion again, in case it should anywhere meet with a 
check. At Oberstattfeld the wheel had to be provided by 
the young man who was last married? About Echternach 
in Luxemburg the same ceremony is called “burning the 
witch”; while it is going on, the older men ascend the 
heights and observe what wind is blowing, for that is the 
wind which will prevail the whole year? At Voralberg 
in the Tyrol, on the first Sunday in Lent, a slender young 
fir-tree is surrounded with a pile of straw and firewood. 
To the top of the tree is fastened a human figure called 
the “witch,” made of old clothes and stuffed with gun- 
powder. At night the whole is set on fire and boys and 
girls dance round it, swinging torches and singing rhymes 
in which the words “corn in the winnowing-basket, the 
plough in the earth” may be distinguished.’ In Swabia 
on the first Sunday in Lent a figure called the “witch” or 
the “old wife” or “winter's grandmother” is made up of 
clothes and fastened to a pole. This is stuck in the middle 
of a pile of wood, to which fire is applied. While the 
“witch” is burning, the young people throw blazing discs 
into the air. The discs are thin round pieces of wood, a 
few inchcs in diameter, with notched edges to imitate the 


1 J. H. Schmitz, Sitten und Sagen, und ihrer Nachbarstdémme (Berlin, 
Lieder, Sprichwörter und Rathsel des 1875), p. 501. 
Eifler Volkes (Trèves, 1856-1858), 2? N. Hocker, of. cit. pp. 89 $9.3 
i, 21-25; N. Hocker, in Zeitschrift W. Mannhardt, Ac. 


fär deutsche Mythologie und Sitten- 3 F. J. Vonbun, Beiträge sur 


kunde, i. (1853) p. 90; W. Mann- deutschen Mythologie (Chur, 1862), 
hardt, Der Baumkultus der Germanen p. 20; W. Mannhardt, Lic. 
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rays of the sun or stars. They have a hole in the middle, 
by which they are attached to the end of a wand. Before 
the disc is thrown it is set on fire, the wand is swung to 
and fro, and the impetus thus communicated to the disc is 
augmented by dashing the rod sharply against a sloping 
board. The burning disc is thus thrown off, and mounting 
high into the air, describes a long fiery curve before it reaches 
the ground. A single lad may fling up forty or fifty of 
these discs, one ofter the other. The object is to throw them 
as high as possible. The wand by which they are hurled 
must, at least in some parts of Swabia, be of hazel. Some- 
times the lads also leap over the fire brandishing lighted 
torches of pine-wood. The charred embers of the burned 
“witch” and discs are taken home and planted in the flax- 
fields the same night, in the belief that they will keep 
vermin from the fields? At Wangen, near Molshcim in 
Baden, a like custom is observed on the first Sunday in 
Lent. The young people kindle a bonfire on the crest of 
the mountain above the village; and the burning discs 
which they hurl into the air are said to present in the dark- 
ness the aspect of a continual shower of falling stars. When 
the supply of discs is exhausted and the bonfire begins to 
burn low, the boys light torches and run with them at full 
speed down one or other of the three steep and winding 
paths that descend the mountain-side to the village. Bumps, 
bruises, and scratches are often the result of their efforts to 
outstrip each other in the headlong race.” In the Rhön 
Mountains, situated on the borders of Hesse and Bavaria, 
the people used to march to the top of a hill or eminence on 
the first Sunday in Lent. Children and lads carried torches, 
brooms daubed with tar, and poles swathed in straw. A 
wheel, wrapt in combustibles, was kindled and rolled down 


1 Ernst Meier, Deutsche Sagen, 
Sitten und Gebrauche aus Schwaben 
(Stuttgart, 1852), pp. 380 sg4.; 
Anton Birlinger, Volksthwmliches aus 
Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- 
1862), ii. 56 sgg-, 66 sgg.; Bavaria, 
Landes- und Volkskunde des Königreichs 
Bayern (Munich, 1860-1867), ii. 2, pp. 
838 sg.; F. Panzer, Beitrag zur deut- 
schen Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), 
i. 211, § 232; W. Mannhardt, /.c, One 


of the popular German names for the 
first Sunday in Lent is White Sunday, 
which is not to be confused with the 
first Sunday after Easter, which also 
goes by the name of White Sunday 
(E. Meier, of. cit. p. 380; A. Birlinger, 
op. cit. ii, 56). 

2 H., Gaidoz, “ Le dieu gaulois du 
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Revue Archéologique, iii, série, iv. 
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the hill; and the young people rushed about the fields with 
their burning torches and brooms, till at last they flung them 
in a heap, and standing round them, struck up a hymn ora 
popular song. The object of running about the fields with 
the blazing torches was to “drive away the wicked sower.” 
Or it was done in honour of the Virgin, that she might 
preserve the fruits of the earth throughout the year and 
bless them.’ In neighbouring villages of Hesse, between 
the Rhön and the Vogel Mountains, it is thought that 
wherever the burning wheels roll, the fields will be safe from 
hail and storm.? At Konz on the Moselle, on the Thursday 
before the first Sunday in Lent, the two guilds of the 
butchers and the weavers used to repair to the Marxberg 
and there set up an oak-tree with a wheel fastened to it. 
On the following Sunday the people ascended the hill, cut 
down the oak, set fire to the wheel, and sent both oak and 
wheel rolling down the hillside, while a guard of butchers, 
mounted on horses, fired at the flaming wheel in its descent. 
If the wheel rolled down into the Moselle, the butchers were 
rewarded with a waggon-load of wine by the archbishop of 
Treves. 

In Switzerland, also, it is or used to be customary to 
kindle bonfires on high places on the evening of the first 
Sunday in Lent, and the day is therefore popularly known 
as Spark Sunday. The custom prevailed, for example, 
throughout the canton of Lucerne. Boys went about from 
house to house begging for wood and straw, then piled the 
fuel on a conspicuous mountain or hill round about a pole, 
which bore a straw effigy called “the witch.” At nightfall 
the pile was set on fire, and the young folks danced wildly 
round it, some of them cracking whips or ringing bells; and 
when the fire burned low enough, they leaped over it. This 


l August Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 
1878), p. 189; F. Panzer, Beitrag 
sur deutschen Mythologie (Munich, 
1848-1855), ii. 207; W. Mannhardt, 
Der Baumkuitus, pp. 500 sq. 


3 W. Kolbe, Hessiche Volks-Sitten 
und Gebräuche? (Marburg, 1888), 
P. 36. 

3 Adalbert Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des 


Feuers und des Gottertranks? (Giiters- 
loh, 1886), p. 86, quoting Hocker, 
Des Mosellandes Geschichten, Sagen und 
Legenden (Trier, 1852), pp. 415 599. 
Compare W. Mannhardt, Der Baum- 
kultus, p. §01 ; and below, pp. 163 sg. 
Thus it appears that the ceremony of 
rolling the fiery wheel down hill was 
observed twice a year at Konz, once 
on the first Sunday in Lent, and once 
at Midsummer, 
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was called “burning the witch.” In some parts of the 
canton also they used to wrap old wheels in straw and 
thorns, put a light to them, and send them rolling and 
blazing down hill. The same custom of rolling lighted 
wheels down hill is attested by old authorities for the cantons 
of Aargau and Bale. The more bonfires could be seen 
sparkling and flaring in the darkness, the more fruitful was 
the year expected to be; and the higher the dancers leaped 
beside or over the fire, the higher, it was thought, would 
grow the flax. In the district of Freiburg and at Birseck 
in the district of Bale it was the last married man or woman 
who must kindle the bonfire. While the bonfires blazed up, 
it was customary in some parts of Switzerland to propel 
burning discs of wood through the air by means of the same 
simple machinery which is used tor the purpose in Swabia. 
Each lad tried to send his disc fizzing and flaring through 
the darkness as far as possible, and in discharging it 
he mentioned the name of the person to whose honour it 
was dedicated. But in Prättigau the words uttered in 
launching the fiery discs referred to the abundance which 
was apparently expected to follow the performance of the 
ceremony. Among them were, “Grease in the pan, corn in 
the fan, and the plough in the earth!”? 

It seems hardly possible to separate from these bonfires, 
kindled on the first Sunday in Lent, the fires in which, about 
the same season, the effigy called Death is burned as part of 
the ceremony of “carrying out Death.” We have seen that 
at Spachendorf, in Austrian Silesia, on the morning of 
Rupert’s Day (Shrove Tuesday ?), a straw-man, dressed in a 
fur coat and a fur cap, is laid in a hole outside the village 
and there burned, and that while it is blazing every one 
seeks to snatch a fragment of it, which he fastens to a branch 
of the highest tree in his garden or buries in his field, 
believing that this will make the crops to grow better. The 
ceremony is known as the “burying of Death.”? Even 


1 H. Herzog, Schweizerische Volks- Bräuche des Schweizervolkes (Zurich, 


feste, Sitten und Gebräuche (Aarau, 
1884), pp. 214-216; E. Hoffmann- 
Krayer, “‘ Fruchtbarkeitsriten im 
schweizerischen Volksbrauch,” Schweiz- 
erisches Archiv für Volkskunde, xi. 
(1907) pp. 247-249; id., Feste und 


1913), pp. 135 s4. 

2 Theodor Vernaleken, Mythen und 
Bräuche des Volkes in Oesterreich 
(Vienna, 1859), pp. 293 sg.; W. 
Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus, p. 498. 
See The Dying God, p. 250. 
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when the straw-man is not designated as Death, the meaning 
of the observance is probably the same; for the name 
Death, as I have tried to shew, does not express the original 
intention of the ceremony. At Cobern in the Eifel Moun- 
tains the lads make up a straw-man on Shrove Tuesday. 
The effigy is formally tried and accused of having perpe- 
trated all the thefts that have been committed in the neigh- 
bourhood throughout the year. Being condemned to death, 
the straw-man is led through the village, shot, and burned 
upon a pyre. They dance round the blazing pile, and the 
last bride must leap over it.’ In Oldenburg on the evening 
of Shrove Tuesday people used to make long bundles of 
straw, which they set on fire, and then ran about the fields 
waving them, shrieking, and singing wild songs. Finally 
they burned a straw-man on the field? In the district of 
Diisseldorf the straw-man burned on Shrove Tuesday was 
made of an unthreshed sheaf of corn.2 On the first Monday 
after the spring equinox the urchins of Zurich drag a straw- 
man on a little cart through the streets, while at the same 
time the girls carry about a May-tree. When vespers ring, 
the straw-man is burned. In the district of Aachen on 
Ash Wednesday a man used to be encased in peas-straw and 
taken to an appointed place. Here he slipped quietly out 
of his straw casing, which was then burned, the children 
thinking that it was the man who was being burned In 
the Val di Ledro (Tyrol) on the last day of the Carnival a 
figure is made up of straw and brushwood and then burned. 
The figure is called the Old Woman, and the ceremony 
“burning the Old Woman.” ê 


§ 2. The Easter Fires 
Another occasion on which these fire-festivals are held is 


1 J. H. Schmitz, Sitten und Sagen, 498. 
Lieder, Spriichworter und Rathsel des 3 W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus, 


E:fler Volkes (Treves, 1856-1858), 
i. 20; W. Mannhardt, Der Baum- 
kultus, pP. 499. 

2 L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg 
(Oldenburg, 1867), ii. 39, § 306; 
W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus, p. 


P. 499. 

4 W. Mannhardt, of. cît. pp. 498 sg. 

5 W. Mannhardt, of. cit. p. 499. 

6 Christian Schneller, Märchen una 
Sagen aus Wälschtirol (Innsbruck, 
1867), pp. 234 sg.; W. Mannhardt, 
op. cit. pp. 499 sg. 
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Easter Eve, the Saturday before Easter Sunday. On that 
day it has been customary in Catholic countries to extinguish 
all the lights in the churches, and then to make a new fire, 
sometimes with flint and steel, sometimes with a burning- 
glass. At this fire is lit the great Paschal or Easter candle, 
which is then used to rekindle all the extinguished lights in 
the church. In many parts of Germany a bonfire is also 
kindled, by means of the new fire, on some open space near 
the church. It is consecrated, and the people bring sticks of 
oak, walnut, and beech, which they char in the fire, and then 
take home with them. Some of these charred sticks are 
thereupon burned at home in a newly-kindled fire, with a 
prayer that God will preserve the homestead from fire, 
lightning, and hail. Thus every house receives “new fires” 
Some of the sticks are kept throughout the year and laid on 
the hearth-fire during heavy thunder-storms to prevent the 
house from being struck by lightning, or they are inserted in 
the roof with the like intention. Others are placed in the 
fields, gardens, and meadows, with a prayer that God will 
keep them from blight and hail. Such fields and gardens 
are thought to thrive more than others; the corn and the 
plants that grow in them are not beaten down by hail, nor 
devoured by mice, vermin, and beetles ; no witch harms them, 
and the ears of corn stand close and full. The charred 
sticks are also applied to the plough. The ashes of the 
Easter bonfire, together with the ashes of the consecrated 
palm-branches, are mixed with the seed at sowing. A 
wooden figure called Judas is sometimes burned in the 
consecrated bonfire, and even where this custom has been 
abolished the bonfire itself in some places goes by the name 
of “the burning of Judas.” ? 


1 John Brand, Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
i. 157 5g. ; W. Mannhardt, Der Baum- 
kultus, pp. 502-505; Karl Freiherr 
von Leoprechting, Aus dem Lechrain 
(Munich, 1855), pp. 172 59-5 Anton 
Birlinger, Volksthtimliches aus Schwab- 
en (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- 
1862), i. 472 sg.; Montanus, Die 
deutschen Volksfeste, Volksbrauche und 
deutscher Volksglaube (Iserlohn, N.D.), 
p. 26; F, Panzer, Beitrag zur deut- 


schen Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), 
ii, 241 sg.; Ernst Meier, Deutsche 
Sagen, Sitten und Gebräuche aus 
Schwaben (Stuttgart, 1852), pp. 139 
sq.; Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
des Königreichs Bayern (Munich, 1860- 
1867), i. 371; A. Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volksaberelaube? (Berlin, 1869), pp. 68 
sg., § 813 Ignaz V. Zingerle, Sitten, 
Bräuche und Meinungen des Tiroler 
Voikes? (Innsbruck, 1871), p. 149, 
§§ 1286-1289 ; W. Kolbe, Hessische 
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In the Hollertau, Bavaria, the young men used to 
light their lanterns at the newly-kindled Easter candle 
in the church and then race to the bonfire ; he who reached 
it first set fire to the pile, and next day, Easter Sunday, 
was rewarded at the church-door by the housewives, who 
presented him with red eggs. Great was the jubilation 
while the effigy of the traitor was being consumed in the 
flames. The ashes were carefully collected and thrown 
away at sunrise in running water.’ In many parts of 
the Abruzzi, also, pious people kindle their fires on Easter 
Saturday with a brand brought from the sacred new fire in 
the church. When the brand has thus served to bless the 
fire on the domestic hearth, it is extinguished, and the re- 
mainder is preserved, partly in a cranny of the outer wall of 
the house, partly on a tree to which it is tied. This is done 
for the purpose of guarding the homestead against injury by 
storms. At Campo di Giove the people say that if you can 
gct a piece of one of the three holy candles which the priest 
lights from the new fire, you should allow a few drops of the 
wax to fall into the crown of your hat; for after that, if it 
should thunder and lighten, you have nothing to do but to 
clap the hat on your head, and no flash of lightning can 
possibly strike you. 

Further, it deserves to be noted that in the Abruzzi 
water as well as fire is, as it were, renewed and consecrated 
on Easter Saturday. Most people fetch holy water on 


Volks-Sitten und Gebräuche ? (Marburg, 
1888), pp. 44 sgg. ; County Folk-lore, 


Light or the Judas Candle; and some- 
times small waxen figures of Judas 


Printed Extracts, Leicestershire and 
Rutland, collected by C. J. Billson 
(London, 1895), pp. 75 sg.; A. Tira- 
boschi, ‘*Usi pasquali nel Berga- 
masco,” Archivio per lo Studio delle 
Tradizione Popolari, i, (1892) pp. 442 
sq. The ecclesiastical custom of light- 
ing the Paschal or Easter candle is 
very fully described by Mr. H. J. 
Feasey, Ancient English Holy Week 
Ceremonial (London, 1897), pp. 179 
sgg. These candles were sometimes of 
prodigious size; in the cathedrals of 
Norwich and Durham, for example, 
they reached almost to the roof, from 
which they had to be lighted. Often 
they went by the name of the Judas 


were hung on them. See H, J. 
Feasey, op. cit. pp. 193, 213 59]. 
As to the ritual of the new fire at St. 
Peter’s in Rome, see R. Chambers, 
The Book of Days (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1886), i. 421; and as to the 
early history of the rite in the Catholic 
church, see Mgr. L. Duchesne, 
Origines du Culte Chrétien® (Paris, 
1903), Pp. 250-257. 


1 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
des Königreichs Bayern (Munich, 1860- 
1867), i. 1002 sg. 


+ Gennaro Finamore, Credenze, Usi 
e Costumi Abruzzesi (Palermo, 1890), 
Pp. 122 sg. 
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that day from the churches, and every member of the 
family drinks a little of it, believing that it has power to 
protect him or her against witchcraft, fever, and stomach- 
aches of all sorts. And when the church bells ring again 
after their enforced silence, the water is sprinkled about the 
house, and especially under the beds, with the help of a palm- 
branch. Some of this blessed water is also kept in the 
house for use in great emergencies, when there is no time to 
fetch a priest; thus it may be employed to baptize a new- 
born infant gasping for life or to sprinkle a sick man in the 
last agony ; such a sprinkling is reckoned equal to priestly 
absolution In Calabria the customs with regard to the 
new water, as it is called, on Easter Saturday are Similan, it 
is poured into a new vessel, adorned with ribbons and flowers, 
is blessed by the priest, and is tasted by every one of the 
household, beginning with the parents. And when the air 
vibrates with the glad music of the church bells announcing 
the resurrection, the people sprinkle the holy water about the 
houses, bidding in a loud voice all evil things to go forth and 
all good things to come in. At the same time, to emphasize 
the exorcism, they knock on doors, window-shutters, chests, 
and other domestic articles of furniture. At Cetraro people 
who suffer from diseases of the skin bathe in the sea at this 
propitious moment ; at Pietro in Guarano they plunge into 
the river on the night of Easter Saturday before Easter 
Sunday dawns, and while they bathe they utter never a word, 
Moreover, the Calabrians keep the “ new water” as a sacred 
thing. They believe that it serves as a protection against 
witchcraft if it is sprinkled on a fire or a lamp, when the 
wood crackles or the wick sputters ; for they regard it as a 
bad omen when the fire talks, as they say.” Among the 
Germans of Western Bohemia, also, water as well as fire is 
consecrated by the priest in front of the church on Easter 
Saturday. People bring jugs full of water to the church 
and set them beside the holy fire; afterwards they use the 
water to sprinkle on the palm-branches which are stuck in 
the fields. Charred sticks of the Judas fire, as it is popularly 
called, are supposed to possess a magical and healing virtue ; 


1 G, Finamore, of. cit. pp. 123 59. Greco- Latina negli Usi e nelle Credenze 
Popolari della Calabria Citeriore 
2 Vincenzo Dorsa, La Tradizione (Cosenza, 1884), pp. 48 sg. 
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hence the people take them home with them, and even scuffle 
with each other for the still glowing embers in order to carry 
them, still glimmering, to their houses and so obtain “the 
light” or “the holy light.”! At Hildesheim, also, and the 
neighbouring villages of central Germany rites both of fire 
and water are or were till lately observed at Easter. Thus 
on Easter night many people fetch water from the Innerste 
river and keep it carefully, believing it to be a remedy for 
many sorts of ailments both of man and beast. In the 
villages on the Leine river servant men and maids used to 
go silently on Easter night between the hours of eleven 
and twelve and silently draw water in buckets from the 
river ; they mixed the water with the fodder and the drink 
of the cattle to make the animals thrive, and they imagined 
that to wash in it was good for human beings. Many were 
also of opinion that at the same mystic hour the water 
turned to wine as far as the crowing of a cock could 
be heard, and in this belief they laid themselves flat on 
their stomachs and kept their tongues in the water till the 
miraculous change occurred, when they took a great gulp 
of the transformed water. At Hildesheim, too, and the 
neighbouring villages fires used to blaze on all the heights 
on Easter Eve; and embers taken from the bonfires were 
dipped in the cattle troughs to benefit the beasts and were 
kept in the houses to avert lightning? 

In the Lesachthal, Carinthia, all the fires in the houses 
used to be extinguished on Easter Saturday, and rekindled 
with a fresh fire brought from the churchyard, where the 
priest had lit it by the friction of flint and steel and had 
bestowed his blessing on it Such customs were probably 
widespread. In a Latin poem of the sixteenth century, 
written by a certain Thomas Kirchmeyer and translated 
into English by Barnabe Googe, we read :— 

“ On Easter Eve the fire all is guencht in every place, 
And fresh againe from out the flint ts Jetcht with solemne grace: 


— U 
1 Alois John, Site, Brauch und pp. 177 $9.5 179 5g. 

Volkseglaube im deutschen Westbohmen 

(Prague, 1905), pp. 62 sg. 3 M. Lexer, “ Volksüberlieferungen 
2? K. Seifart, Sagen, Märchen, aus dem Lesachthal in Kärnten,” Zerit- 

Schwänke und Gebräuche aus Stadt und schrift für deutsche Mythologie und 

Stift Hildesheim? (Wildesheim, 1889), Sittenkunde, iii. (1855) p. zile 
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The priest doth halow this against great daungers many one, 

A brande whereof doth every man with greedie mind take home, 

That when the fearefull storme appeares, or tempest black arise, 

By lighting this he safe may be from stroke of hurtful skies : 

A taper great, the Paschall namde, with musicke then they blesse, 
And franckensence herein they pricke, for greater holynesse : 

This burneth night and day as signe of Christ that conquerde hell, 

As if so be this foolish toye suffiseth this to tell. 

Then doth the Bishop or the Priest, the water halow straight, 

That for their baptisme is reservde: for now no more of waight 

Is that they usde the yeare before, nor can they any more, 

Yong children christen with the same, as they have done before. 

With wondrous pompe and furniture, amid the Church they go, 

With candles, crosses, banners, Chrisme, and oyle appoynted tho: 
Nine times about the font they marche, and on the saintes doe call, 
Then still at length they stande, and straight the Priest begins withall, 
And thrise the water doth he touche, and crosses thereon make, 

flere bigge and barbrous wordes he speakes, to make the devill quake: 


And holsome waters conjureth, and foolishly doth dresse, 
Supposing holyar that to make, which God before did blesse: 

And after this his candle than, he thrusteth in the floode, 

And thrise he breathes thereon with breath, that stinkes of former foode: 
And making here an ende, his Chrisme he poureth thereupon, 

The people staring hereat stande, amazed every one: 

Beleeving that great powre ts given to this water here, 

By gaping of these learned men, and such like trifling gere. 
Therefore in vessels brought they draw, and home they carie some, 
Against the grieves that to themselves, or to their beastes may come. 
Then Clappers ceasse, and belles are set againe at libertée, 

And herewithall the hungrie times of fasting ended bée” 1 


It is said that formerly all the fires in Rome were lighted afresh 
from the holy fire kindled in St. Peter’s on Easter Saturday.’ 


1 The Popish Kingdome or reigne of 
Antichrist, written in Latin verse by 
Thomas Naogeorgus and Englyshed by 
Barnabe Googe, 1570, edited by R. C. 
Hope (London, 1880), p. 52, recto. 
_ The title of the original poem was Keg- 
num Papisticum. Theauthor, Thomas 
Kirchmeyer (Naogeorgus, as he called 
himself), died in 1577. The book is 
a satire on the abuses and superstitions 
of the Catholic Church. Only one 
perfect copy of Googe’s translation is 
known to exist: it is in the University 
Library at Cambridge. See Mr. R. C. 
Hope’s introduction to his reprint of 
this rare work, pp. xv. sg. The words, 
“ Then Clappers ceasse, and belles are 
set againe at libertée,” refer to the 
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custom in Catholic countries of silenc- 
ing the church bells for two days from 
noon on Maundy Thursday to noon 
on Easter Saturday and substituting for 
their music the harsh clatter of wooden 
rattles. See R. Chambers, The Book of 
Days (London and Edinburgh, 1886), i. 
412 s9. According to another account 
the church bells are silent from mid- 
night on the Wednesday preceding 
Maundy Thursday till matins on Easter 
Day. See W. Smith and S. Cheetham, 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities 
(London, 1875-1880), ii, 1161, re- 
ferring to Ordo Roman. i. u.s. 

2 R, Chambers, The Book of Days 
(London and Edinburgh, 1886), i. 
421I. 
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alia In Florence the ceremony of kindling the new fire on 
T Easter Eve is peculiar. The holy flame is elicited from 


Saturdayat Certain flints which are said to have been brought by a 
Florence. member of the Pazzi family from the Holy Land. They are 
kept in the church of the Holy Apostles on the Piazza del 
Limbo, and on the morning of Easter Saturday the prior 
strikes fire from them and lights a candle from the new 
flame. The burning candle is then carried in solemn 
procession by the clergy and members of the municipality to 
the high altar in the cathedral. A vast crowd has mean- 
while assembled in the cathedral and the neighbouring 
square to witness the ceremony ; amongst the spectators are 
many peasants drawn from the surrounding country, for it is 
commonly believed that on the success or failure of the 
ceremony depends the fate of the crops for the year. Out- 
side the door of the cathedral stands a festal car drawn by 
two fine white oxen with gilded horns. The body of the 
car is loaded with a pyramid of squibs and crackers and is 
connected by a wire with a pillar set up in front of the high 
altar. The wire extends down the middle of the nave at a 
height of about six feet from the ground. Beneath it a clear 
passage is left, the spectators being ranged on either side and 
crowding the vast interior from wall to wall. When all is 
ready, High Mass is celebrated, and precisely at noon, when 
the first words of the Goria are being chanted, the sacred 
fire is applied to the pillar, which like the car is wreathed 
with fireworks. A moment more and a fiery dove comes 
flying down the nave, with a hissing sound and a sputter of 
sparks, between the two hedges of eager spectators. If all 
goes well, the bird pursues its course along the wire and out 
at the door, and in another moment a prolonged series of 
fizzes, pops and bangs announces to the excited crowd in 
the cathedral that the fireworks on the car are going off. 
Great is the joy accordingly, especially among the bumpkins, 
who are now sure of an abundant harvest. But if, as some- 
times happens, the dove stops short in its career and fizzles 
out, revealing itself as a stuffed bird with a packet of squibs 
tied to its tail, great is the consternation, and deep the curses 
that issue from between the set teeth of the clodhoppers, who 
now give up the harvest for lost. Formerly the unskilful 
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mechanician who was responsible for the failure would have 
been clapped into gaol; but nowadays he is thought 
sufficiently punished by the storm of public indignation and 
the loss of his pay. The disaster is announced by placards 
posted about the streets in the evening ; and next morning 
the newspapers are full of gloomy prognostications.' 

Some of these customs have been transported by the 
Catholic Church to the New World. Thus in Mexico the 
new fire is struck from a flint early in the morning of Easter 
Saturday, and a candle which has been lighted at the sacred 
flame is carried through the church by a deacon shouting 
“Lumen Christi” Meantime the whole city, we are in- 
formed, has been converted into a vast place of execution. 
Ropes stretch across the streets from house to house, and 
from every house dangles an effigy of Judas, made of paper 
pulp. Scores or hundreds of them may adorn a single 
street. They are of all shapes and sizes, grotesque in form 
and garbed in strange attire, stuffed with gunpowder, squibs 
and crackers, sometimes, too, with meat, bread, soap, candy, 
and clothing, for which the crowd will scramble and scuffle 
while the effigies are burning. There they hang grim, black, 
and sullen in the strong sunshine, greeted with a roar of 
execration by the pious mob. A peal of bells from the 
cathedral tower on the stroke of noon gives the signal for the 
execution. At the sound a frenzy seizes the crowd. They 
throw themselves furiously on the figures of the detested 
traitor, cut them down, hurl them with curses into the fire, 
and fight and struggle with each other in their efforts to tear 
the effigies to tatters and appropriate their contents. Smoke, 
stink, sputter of crackers, oaths, curses, yells are now the 
order of the day. But the traitor does not perish unavenged. 
For the anatomy of his frame has been cunningly contrived 
so as in burning to discharge volleys of squibs into his 


assailants; and the wounds 


1 Miss Jessie L. Weston, ‘The 
Scoppio del Carro at Florence,” Folk- 
lore, xvi. (1905) pp. 182-184; “Lo 
Scoppio del Carro,” Resurrezione, 
Numero Unico del Sabato Santo 
(Florence, April, 1906), p. 1 (giving a 
picture of the car with its pyramid of 


and burns with which their 


fireeworks). The latter paper was 
kindly sent to me from Florence by my 
friend Professor W. J. Lewis. I have 
also received a letter on the subject 
from Signor Carlo Placci, dated 4 (or 
7) September, 1905, 1 Via Alfieri, 
Firenze. 
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piety is rewarded form a feature of the morning’s enter- 
tainment. The English Jockey Club in Mexico used to 
improve on this popular pastime by suspending huge figures 
of Judas, stuffed with copper coins, from ropes in front of 
their clubhouse. These were ignited at the proper moment 
and lowered within reach of the expectant rabble, and it 
was the privilege of members of the club, seated in the 
balcony, to watch the grimaces and to hear the shrieks of 
the victims, as they stamped and capered about with the hot 
coppers sticking to their hands, divided in their minds 
between an acute sense of pain and a thirst for filthy lucre.’ 

Scenes of the same sort, though on a less ambitious scale, 
are witnessed among the Catholics of South America on the 
same day. In Brazil the mourning for the death of Christ 
ceases at noon on Easter Saturday and gives place to an 
extravagant burst of joy at his resurrection. Shots are fired 
everywhere, and effigies of Judas are hung on trees or 
dragged about the streets, to be finally burned or otherwise 
destroyed.’ In the Indian villages scattered among the wild 
valleys of the Peruvian Andes figures of the traitor, made of 
pasteboard and stuffed with squibs and crackers, are hanged 
on gibbets before the door of the church on Easter Saturday. 
Fire is set to them, and while they crackle and explode, the 
Indians dance and shout for joy at the destruction of their 
hated enemy.* Similarly at Rio Hacha, in Colombia, Judas 
is represented during Holy Week by life-sized effigies, and 
the people fire at them as if they were discharging a sacred 
duty.‘ 

But usages of this sort are not confined to the Latin 
Church; they are common to the Greek Church also. 
Every year on the Saturday before Easter Sunday a new 


fire is miraculously kindled 


1 Frederick Starr, ‘‘ Holy Week in 
Mexico,” Zhe Journal of American 
Folk-lore, xii. (1899) pp. 164 sg. ; C. 
Boyson Taylor, ‘Easter in Many 
Lands,” Everybody's Magazine, New 
York, 1903, p. 293. I have to thank 
Mr. S. S. Cohen, of 1525 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, for sending me a 
cutting from the latter magazine. 

2 K. von den Steinen, Unter aen 
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lin, 1894), pp. 458 sg. ; E. Montet, 
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érique du Sud,” Revue de P Histoire 
des Religions, xxxii. (1895) p. 145. 

3 J. J. von Tschudi, Pera, Reise- 
skizzen aus den Jahren 1838-1842 (St. 
Gallen, 1846), ii. 189 sg. 

4 H. Candelier, Rito-Hacha et les 
Indiens Goajires (Paris, 1893), p. 85. 
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Jerusalem. It descends from heaven and ignites the 
candles which the patriarch holds in his hands, while 
with closed eyes he wrestles in prayer all alone in the 
chapel of the Angel. The worshippers meanwhile wait 
anxiously in the body of the church, and great are their 
transports of joy when at one of the windows of the chapel, 
which had been all dark a minute before, there suddenly 
appears the hand of an angel, or of the partriarch, holding a 
lighted taper. This is the sacred new fire; it is passed out 
to the expectant believers, and the desperate struggle which 
ensues among them to get a share of its blessed influence is 
only terminated by the intervention of the Turkish soldiery, 
who restore peace and order by hustling the whole multitude 
impartially out of the church. In days gone by many lives 
were often lost in these holy scrimmages. For example, in 
the year 1834, the famous Ibrahim Pasha witnessed the 
frantic scene from one of the galleries, and, being moved 
with compassion at the sight, descended with a few guards 
into the arena in the chimerical hope of restoring peace and 
order among the contending Christians. He contrived to 
force his way into the midst of the dense crowd, but there 
the heat and pressure were so great that he fainted away ; 
a body of soldiers, seeing his danger, charged straight into 
the throng and carricd him out of it in their arms, trampling 
under foot the dying and dead in their passage. Nearly two 
hundred people were killed that day in the church. The 
fortunate survivors on these occasions who succeeded in 
obtaining a portion of the coveted fire applied it freely to 
their faces, their beards, and their garments. The theory 
was that the fire, being miraculous, could only bless and not 
burn them; but the practical results of the experiment were 
often disappointing, for while the blessings were more or 
less dubious, there could be no doubt whatever about the 


burns. The history of the miracle has been carefully 


1856), pp. 460-465 ; E. Cortet, Zssaz 
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Les Missions Catholiques, viii. (1876) 
pp. 518 sg.; Rev. C. T. Wilson, 
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investigated by a Jesuit father. The concluSions at which he 
arrives are that the miracle was a miracle indeed so long as 
the Catholics had the management of it; but that since it 
fell into the hands of the heretics it has been nothing but a 
barefaced trick and imposture.’ Many people will be 
disposed to agree with the latter conclusion who might 
hesitate to accept the former. 

At Athens the new fire is kindled in the cathedral at 
midnight on Holy Saturday. A dense crowd with unlit 
candles in their hands fills the square in front of the 
cathedral ; the king, the archbishop, and the highest digni- 
taries of the church, arrayed in their gorgeous robes, occupy 
a platform; and at the exact moment of the resurrection the 
bells ring out, and the whole square bursts as by magic into 
a blaze of light. Theoretically all the candles are lit from 
the sacred new fire in the cathedral, but practically it may 
be suspected that the matches which bear the name of 
Lucifer have some share in the sudden illumination? Effigies 
of Judas used to be burned at Athens on Easter Saturday, 
but the custom has been forbidden by the Government. How- 
ever, firing goes on more or less continuously all over the city 
both on Easter Saturdayand Easter Sunday,and the cartridges 
used on this occasion are not always blank. The shots are 
aimed at Judas, but sometimes they miss him and hit other 
people. Outside of Athens the practice of burning Judas in 
effigy still survives in some places. For example, in Cos a 
straw image of the traitor is made on Easter Day, and after 


being hung up and shot at it is burned.’ 


Peasant Life in the Holy Land 
(London, 1906), pp. 45 sg.; P. Saint- 
yves, ‘Le Renouvellement du Feu 
Sacré,” Revue des Traditions Populaires, 
xxvii. (1912) pp. 449 sgg. The dis- 
tribution of the new fire in the Church 
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of a picture by Holman Hunt. From 
some printed notes on the picture, 
with which Mrs. Holman Hunt was so 
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the new fire is carried by horsemen to 
Bethlehem and Jaffa, and that a Russian 
ship conveys it from Jaffa to Odessa, 
whence it is distributed all over the 
country. 


A similar custom 


1 Father X. Abougit, S.J., “Le 
feu du Saint-Sépulcre,” Les Missions 
Catholiques, viii. (1876) pp. 165-168. 


2 T have described the ceremony as 
I witnessed it at Athens, on April 13th, 
1890. Compare Folk-lore, i, (1890) 
p. 275. Having been honoured, like 
other strangers, with a place on the 
platform, I did not myself detect 
Lucifer at work among the multitude 
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appears to prevail at Thebes ;* it used to be observed by the 
Macedonian peasantry, and it is still kept up at Therapia, 
a fashionable summer resort of Constantinople.” 

In the Armenian Church the sacred new fire is kindled 
not at Easter but at Candlemas, that is, on the second of 
February, or on the eve of that festival. The materials 
of the bonfire are piled in an open space near a church, 
and they are generally ignited by young couples who have 
been married within the year. However, it is the bishop 
or his vicar who lights the candles with which fire is 
set to the pile. All young married pairs are expected 
to range themselves about the fire and to dance round 
it. Young men leap over the flames, but girls and women 
content themselves with going round them, while they pray 
to be preserved from the itch and other skin - diseases. 
When the ceremony is over, the people eagerly pick up 
charred sticks or ashes of the fire and preserve them or 
scatter them on the four corners of the roof, in the cattle- 
stall, in the garden, and on the pastures; for these holy 
sticks and ashes protect men and cattle against disease, and 
fruit-trees against worms and caterpillars. Omens, too, 
are drawn from the direction in which the wind blows the 
flames and the smoke: if it carries them eastward, there is 
hope of a good harvest ; but if it inclines them westward, the 
people fear that the crops will fail.’ 

In spite of the thin cloak of Christianity thrown over 
these customs by representing the new fire as an emblem of 
Christ and the figure burned in it as an effigy of Judas, we 
can hardly doubt that both practices are of pagan origin. 
Neither of them has the authority of Christ or of his disciples ; 
but both of them have abundant analogies in popular custom 


1 Mrs. A. E. Gardner was so kind 
as to send me a photograph of a 
Theban Judas dangling from a gallows 
and partially enveloped in smoke. 
The photograph was taken at Thebes 
during the Easter celebration of 1891. 


2G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk- 
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3 Cirbied, ‘* Mémoire sur le gouvern- 
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Arméniens,” Mémoires publiées par la 
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and superstition. Some instances of the practice of annually 
extinguishing fires and religlting them from a new and sacred 
flame have already come before us;* but a few examples 
may here be cited for the sake of illustrating the wide 
diffusion of a custom which has found its way into the ritual 
both of the Eastern and of the Western Church. 

The Incas of Peru celebrated a festival called Raymi, a 
word which their native historian Garcilasso de la Vega tells 
us was equivalent to our Easter. It was held in honour of 
the sun at the solstice in June. For three days before the 
festival the people fasted, men did not sleep with their wives, 
and no fires were lighted in Cuzco, the capital. The sacred 
new fire was obtained direct from the sun by concentrating 
his beams on a highly polished concave plate and reflecting 
them on a little cotton wool. With this holy fire the sheep 
and lambs offered to the sun were consumed, and the flesh 
of such as were to be eaten at the festival was roasted. 
Portions of the new fire were also conveyed to the temple of 
the sun and to the convent of the sacred virgins, where they 
were kept burning all the year, and it was an ill omen if the 
holy flame went out? At a festival held in the last month 
of the old Mexican year all the fires both in the temples and 
in the houses were extinguished, and the priest kindled a 
new fire by rubbing two sticks against each other before the 
image of the fire-god.?° The Zuni Indians of New Mexico 
kindle a new fire by the friction of wood both at the winter 
and the summer solstice. At the winter solstice the chosen 
fire-maker collects a faggot of cedar-wood from every house in 
the village, and each person, as he hands the wood to the 
fire-maker, prays that the crops may be good in the coming 
year. For several days before the new fire is kindled, no 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 32, ii. 243; Spirits of the 
Corn and of the Wild, ii. 65, 74, 75, 
78, 136. 

2 Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Com- 
mentartes of the Yncas, translated by 
(Sir) Clements R, Markham (Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1869-1871), vol. ii. 
pp. 155-163. Compare Juan de 
Velasco, ‘* Histoire du Royaume de 
Quito,” in H. Ternaux-Compans’s 
Voyages, Relations et Mémoires origi- 


naux pour servir à [Histoire de la 
Découverte de l Amérique, xviii. (Paris, 


1840) p. 140. 


3 B. de Sahagun, Histoire Générale 
des Choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
traduite par D. Jourdanet et R. Simeon 
(Paris, 1880), bk. ii. chapters 18 and 
37,pp. 76, 161; Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
Histoire des Nations civilisées du 
Mexigue et de lAntérique-Centralt 
(Paris, 1857-1859), iii. 136. 
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ashes or sweepings may be removed from the houses and 
no artificial light may appear outside of them, not even a 
burning cigarette or the flash of firearms. The Indians 
believe that no rain will fall on the fields of the man outside 
whose house a light has been seen at this season. The 
signal for kindling the new fire is given by the rising of the 
Morning Star. The flame is produced by twirling an upright 
stick between the hands on a horizontal stick laid on the 
floor of a sacred chamber, the sparks being caught by a 
tinder of cedar-dust. It is forbidden to blow up the 
smouldering tinder with the breath, for that would offend the 
gods. After the fire has thus been ceremonially kindled, the 
women and girls of all the families in the village clean out 
their houses. They carry the sweepings and ashes in baskets 
or bowls to the fields and leave them there. To the sweep- 
ings the woman says: “I now deposit you as sweepings, but 
in one year you will return to meas corn.” And to the ashes 
she says: “I now deposit you as ashes, but in one year you 
will return to meas meal.” At the summer solstice the sacred 
fire which has been procured by the friction of wood is used to 
kindle the grass and trees, that there may be a great cloud 
of smoke, while bull-roarers are swung and prayers offered 
that the Rain-makers up aloft will water the earth! From 
this account we see how intimately the kindling of a new 
fire at the two turning-points of the sun’s course is associated 
in the minds of these Indians with the fertility of the land, 
particularly with the growth of the corn. The rolling smoke 
is apparently an imitation of rain-clouds designed, on the 
principle of homoeopathic magic, to draw showers from the 
blue sky. Once a year the Iroquois priesthood supplied the 
people with a new fire. As a preparation for the annual rite 


1 Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, ember. See Jesse Walter Fewkes, ‘‘The 


Pro- 
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the fires in all the huts were extinguished and the ashes 
scattered about. Then the priest, wearing the insignia of his 
office, went from hut to hut relighting the fires by means of 
a flint! Among the Esquimaux with whom C. F. Hall resided, 
it was the custom that at a certain time, which answered to 
our New Year’s Day, two men went about from house to house 
blowing out every light in the village. One of the men was 
dressed to represent a woman. Afterwards the lights were 
rekindled from a fresh fire. An Esquimau woman being 
asked what all this meant, replied, “ New sun—new light.”? 
Among the Esquimaux of Iglulik, when the sun first rises 
above the horizon after the long night of the Arctic winter, 
the children who have watched for his reappearance run into 
the houses and blow out the lamps. Then they receive 
from their mothers presents of pieces of wick.’ 

In the Sudanese kingdom of Wadai all the fires in the 
villages are put out and the ashes removed from the houses 
on the day which precedes the New Year festival. At the 
beginning of the new year a new fire is lit by the friction of 
wood in the great straw hut where the village elders lounge 
away the sultry hours together ; and every man takes thence 
a burning brand with which he rekindles the fire on hisdomestic 
hearth. In the Bahr-el-Ghazal province of the Egyptian 
Sudan the people extinguish their old fires at the Arab New 
Year and bring in new fire. On the same occasion they beat 
the walls of their huts, the grass thatches, and the walls 
of their enclosures in order to drive away the devil or evil 
spirits. The beating of the walls and roofs is accompanied 
by the firing of guns, the shouting of men, and the 


shriller cries of the women.® 


1 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Motes on 
the Iroquois (Albany, 1847), p. 137. 
Schoolcraft did not know the date of 
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an annual expulsion of demons with an annual lighting of a 
new fire. Among the Swahili of East Africa the greatest 
festival is that of the New Year, which falls in the second half 
of August. Ata given moment all the fires are extinguished 
with water and afterwards relit by the friction of two dry 
pieces of wood. The ashes of the old fires are carried out 
and deposited at cross-roads. All the people get up very early 
in the morning and bathe in the sea or some other water, 
praying to be kept in good health and to live that they may 
bathe again next year. Sham-fights form part of the amuse- 
ments of the day; sometimes they pass into grim reality. 
Indeed the day was formerly one of general license ; every 
man did that which was good in his own eyes. Noawkward 
questions were asked about any crimes committed on this 
occasion, so some people improved the shining hour by 
knocking a few poor devils on the head. Shooting still goes 
on during the whole day, and at night the proceedings 
generally wind up with a great dance’ The King of 
Benametapa, as the early Portuguese traders called him, in 
East Africa used to send commissioners annually to every 
town in his dominions; on the arrival of one of these officers 
the inhabitants of each town had to put out all their fires and 
to receive a new fire from him. Failure to comply with this 
custom was treated as rebellion.? Some tribes of British 
Central Africa carefully extinguish the fires on the hearths at 


1 Adrien Germain, ‘‘ Note sur Zan- 
zibar et la côte orientale de l’Afrique,” 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 
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the beginning of the hoeing season and at harvest ; the fires 
are afterwards rekindled by friction, and the people indulge 
in dances of various kinds.’ 

The Todas of the Neilgherry Hills, in Southern India, 
annually kindle a sacred new fire by the friction of wood in 
the month which begins with the October moon. The 
ceremony is performed by two holy dairymen at the foot of 
a high hill. When they have lighted the fire by rubbing 
two dry sticks together, and it begins to burn well, they 
stand a little way off and pray, saying, “ May the young 
grass flower! May honey flourish! May fruit ripen!” 
The purpose of the ceremony is to make the grass and 
honey plentiful. In ancient times the Todas lived largely 
on wild fruits, and then the rite of the new fire was very 
important. Now that they subsist chicfly on the milk of 
their buffaloes, the ceremony has lost much of its old 
significance.2, When the Nagas of North-Eastern India have 
felled the timber and cut down the scrub in those patches 
of jungle which they propose to cultivate, they put out ail 
the fires in the village and light a new fire by rubbing two 
dry pieces of wood together. Then having kindled torches 
at it they proceed with them to the jungle and ignite the 
felled timber and brushwood. The flesh of a cow or buffalo 
is also roasted on the new fire and furnishes a sacrificia} 
meal.2 Near the small town of Kahma in Burma, between 
Prome and Thayetmyo, certain gases escape from a hollow 
in the ground and burn with a steady flame during the dry 
season of the year. The people regard the flame as the 
forge of a spectral smith who here carried on his business 
after death had removed him from his old smithy in the 
village. Once a year all the household fires in Kahma are 
extinguished and then lighted afresh from the ghostly 
flame.‘ 

In China every year, about the beginning of April, certain 


l Sir 1I. H. Johnson, ritish Northern Cachar,” Journal of the 
Central Africa (London, 1897), pp. Asiatic Society of Bengal, xxiv. (1855) 
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officials, called Sz’hiiex, used of old to go about the country 
armed with wooden clappers. Their business was to summon 
the people and command them to put out every fire. This 
was the beginning of a season called Han-shth-tsteh, or 
“eating cold food.” For three days all household fires re- 
mained extinct as a preparation for the solemn renewal of 
the fire, which took place on the fifth or sixth day of April, 
being the hundred and fifth day after the winter solstice. 
The ceremony was performed with great pomp by the same 
officials, who procured the new fire from heaven by reflecting 
the sun’s rays either from a metal mirror or from a crystal 
on dry moss. Fire thus obtained is called by the Chinese 
heavenly fire, and its use is enjoined in sacrifices; whereas 
fire elicited by the friction of wood is termed by them 
earthly fire, and its use is prescribed for cooking and other 
domestic purposes. When once the new fire had thus been 
drawn from the sun, all the people were free to rekindle 
their domestic hearths ; and, as a Chinese distich has it— 


“At the festival of the cold food there are a thousand white stals among 
the flowers ; 

On the day Tsing-ming, at sunrise, you may see the smoke of ten 
thousand houses.” 


According to a Chinese philosopher, the reason for thus 
renewing fire periodically is that the vital principle grows 
weaker and weaker in old fire, whereas in new fire it is 
young and vigorous. This annual renewal of fire was a 
ceremony of very great antiquity in China, since it is known 
to have been observed in the time of the first dynasty, about 
two thousand years before Christ. Under the Tcheou 
dynasty a change in the calendar led to shifting the fire- 
festival from spring to the summer solstice, but afterwards 
it was brought back to its original date. Although the 
custom appears to have long fallen into disuse, the barbarous 
inhabitants of Hainan, an island to the south of China, still 
call a year “a fire,” as if in memory of the time when the 
years were reckoned by the annually recurring cercmony of 
rekindling the sacred fire! “A Japanese book written two 

1 G. Schlegel, Uranographie Chinoise tradizione degli antichi Cinesi,” Gror- 
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centuries ago informs us that sticks resembling the wands 
used for offerings at the purification ceremony were part 
shaven and set up in bundles at the four corners of the 
Gion shrine on the last day of the year. The priests, after 
prayers were recited, broke up the bundles and set fire to 
the sticks, which the people then carried home to light their 
household fires with for the New Year. The object of this 
ceremony was to avert pestilence.” ? 

In classical antiquity the Greek island of Lemnos was 
devoted to the worship of the smith-god Hephaestus, who 
was said to have fallen on it when Zeus hurled him from 
heaven? Once a year every fire in the island was ex- 
tinguished and remained extinct for nine days, during which 
sacrifices were offered to the dead and to the infernal powers. 
New fire was brought in a ship from the sacred isle of Delos, 
and with it the fires in the houses and the workshops were 
relit. The people said that with the new fire they made a 
new beginning of life. If the ship that bore the sacred 
flame arrived too soon, it might not put in to shore, but had 
to cruise in the offing till the nine days were expired? At 
Rome the sacred fire in the temple of Vesta was kindled 
anew every year on the first of March, which used to be the 
beginning of the Roman year ;‘ the task of lighting it was 
entrusted to the Vestal Virgins, and they performed it by 
drilling a hole in a board of lucky wood till the flame was 
elicited by friction. The new fire thus produced was carried 
into the temple of Vesta by one of the virgins in a bronze 
sieve.° 


Les Fêtes annuellement célébrées à 
Emoui (Amoy) (Paris, 1886), i. 208 
sgg. The notion that fire can be worn 
out with age meets us also in Brahman 
ritual. See the Satapatha Brahmana, 
translated by Julius Eggeling, Part i. 
(Oxford, 1882) p. 230 (Sacred Books 
of the East, vol, xii.). 

1 W, G. Aston, Shinto, The Way 
of the Gods (London, 1905), pp. 258 
S9., compare p. 193. The wands in 
question are sticks whittled near the 
top into a mass of adherent shavings ; 
they go by the name of kedzurikake 
(“ part-shaved ”),and resemble the sacred 
inao of the Aino. See W. G. Aston, 


op. cit. p. IQI; and as to the żnao, 
see Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
ii. 185, with note 2, 

2 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 82 ; Homer, Ziad, 
i. 590, 599. 

3 Philostratus, Herotca, xx. 24. 

1 Ovid, Fasti, iii. 143 sg. ; Macro 
bius, Saturn. i, 12. 6, 

5 Festus, ed. C. O. Müller (Leipsic, 
1839), p. 106, s.v, Ignis.” Plutarch 
describes a method of rekindling the 
sacred fire by means of the sun’s rays 
reflected from a hollow mirror (Vuma, 
9); but he seems to be referring to a 
Greek rather than to the Roman 
custom, The rule of celibacy imposed 
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Among the Celts of Ireland a new fire was annually The new 
kindled on Halloween or the Eve of Samhain, as they hte 
called it, the last day of October, from which the Irish new E'en 
year began; and all the hearths throughout the country fhe og 
are said to have been relighted from the fresh fire. The place Celts of 
where this holy flame was lit bore the name of Tlachtga Belen”. 
or Tlactga; it has been identified with a rath or native 
fort on the Hill of Ward near Athboy in the county of 
Meath. “It was there,” says the old Irish historian, 
Geoffrey Keating, “that the Festival of the Fire of Tlactga 
was ordered to be held, and it was thither that the Druids 
of Ireland were wont to repair and to assemble, in solemn 
meeting, on the eve of Samhain, for the purpose of making 
a sacrifice to all the gods. It was in that fire at Tlactga, 
that their sacrifice was burnt; and it was made obligatory, 
under pain of punishment, to extinguish all the fires of 
Ireland, on that eve; and the men of Ireland were allowed 
to kindle no other fire but that one; and for each of the 
other fires, which were all to be lighted from it, the king of 
Munster was to receive a tax of a sgreball, that is, of three 
pence, because the land, upon which Tlactga was built, 
belongs to the portion of Meath which had been taken from 
Munster.”! In the villages near Moscow at the present 
time the peasants put out all their fires on the eve of the 
first of September, and next morning at sunrise a wise man 
or a wise woman rekindles them with the help of muttered 
incantations and spells.’ 

Instances of such practices might doubtless be multi- 
plied, but the foregoing examples may suffice to render it 
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on the Vestals, whose duty it was to 
relight the sacred fire as well as to 
preserve it when it was once made, is 
perhaps explained by a superstition 
current among French peasants that 
if a girl can blow up a smouldering 
candle into a flame she is a virgin, but 
that if she fails to do so, she is not. 
See Jules Lecoeur, Æsguisses du Bocage 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- 
1887), ii. 27; B. Souché, Croyances, 
Présages et Traditions diverses (Niort, 
1880), p. 12. At least it seems more 
likely that the rule sprang from a 
superstition of this sort than from a 


simple calculation of expediency, as I 
formerly suggested (Journal of Philo- 
logy, xiv. (1885) p. 158) Compare 
The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings, ii. 234 599. 

1 Geoffrey Keating, D. D., 7heHistory 
of Ireland, translated from the original 
Gaelic, and copiously annotated, by John 
O’ Mahony (New York, 1857), p. 300, 
with the translator’s note. Compare 
(Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Heathendom 
(London, 1888), pp. 514 s4. 

2 W, R. 5. Ralston, Songs of the 
Russian People, Second Edition (Lon- 
don, 1872), pp. 254 sg. 
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probable that the ecclesiastical ceremony of lighting a sacred 
new fire on Easter Saturday had originally nothing to do 
with Christianity, but is merely one case of a world-wide 
custom which the Church has seen fit to incorporate in its 
ritual. It might be supposed that in the Western Church 
the custom was merely a survival of the old Roman usage of 
renewing the fire on the first of March, were it not that the 
observance by the Eastern Church of the custom on the 
same day seems to point back to a still older period when 
the ceremony of lighting a new fire in spring, perhaps at 
the vernal equinox, was common to many peoples of the 
Mediterranean area. We may conjecture that wherever such 
a ceremony has been observed, it originally marked the 
beginning of a new year, as it did in ancient Rome and 
Ircland, and as it still does in the Sudanese kingdom of 
Wadai and among the Swahili of Eastern Africa. 

The essentially pagan character of the Easter fire festival 
appears plainly both from the mode in which it is celebrated 
by the peasants and from the superstitious beliefs which 
they associate with it. All over northern and central 
Germany, from Altmark and Anhalt on the east, through 
Brunswick, Hanover, Oldenburg, the Harz district, and lesse 
to Westphalia the Easter bonfires still blaze simultaneously 
on the hill-tops. As many as forty may sometimes be 
counted within sight at once. Long before Easter the 
young people have been busy collecting firewood; every 
farmer contributes, and tar-barrels, petroleum cases, and so 
forth go to swell the pile. Neighbouring villages vie with 
each other as to which shall send up the greatest blaze. The 
fires are always kindled, year after year, on the same hill, 
which accordingly often takes the name of Easter Mountain, 
It is a fine spectacle to watch from some eminence the bon- 
fires flaring up one after another on the neighbouring heights, 
As far as their light reaches, so far, in the belief of the 
peasants, the fields will be fruitful, and the houses on which 
they shine will be safe from conflagration or sickness. At 
Volkmarsen and other places in Hesse the people used to 
observe which way the wind blew the flames, and then they 
sowed flax seed in that direction, confident that it would grow 
well. Brands taken from the bonfires preserve houses from 
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being struck by lightning ; and the ashes increase the fertility 
of the fields, protect them from mice, and mixed with 
the drinking-water of cattle make the animals thrive and 
ensure them against plague. As the flames die down, 
young and old leap over them, and cattle are sometimes 
driven through the smouldering embers. In some places 
tar-barrels or wheels wrapt in straw used to be set on 
fire, and then sent rolling down the hillside. In others 
the boys light torches and wisps of straw at the bonfires 
and rush about brandishing them in their hands. 
Where the people are divided between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, as in Hildesheim, it has been observed that 
among Protestants the Easter bonfires are generally left 
to the boys, while in Catholic districts they are cared for 
by grown-up persons, and here the whole population will 
gather round the blazing pile and join in singing choral 
hymns, which echo far and wide in the stillness of night.’ 
In Miinsterland these Easter fires are always kindled 
upon certain definite hills, which are hence known as Easter 
or Paschal Mountains. The whole community assembles 
about the fire. Fathers of families form an inner circle 
round it. An outer circle is composed of the young men 
and maidens, who, singing Easter hymns, march round and 
round the fire in the direction of the sun, till the blaze dics 
down. Then the girls jump over the fire in a line, one 
after the other, each supported by two young men who hold 
her hands and run beside her. When the fire has burned 
out, the whole assembly marches in solemn procession to 
the church, singing hymns. They go thrice round the 
church, and then break up. In the twilight boys with 


1 A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, (Brunswick, 1896), pp. 240-242; 
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blazing bundles of straw run over the fields to make them 
fruitful? At Delmenhorst, in Oldenburg, it used to be the 
custom to cut down two trees, plant them in the ground 
side by side, and pile twelve tar-barrels, one above the 
other, against each of the trees. Brushwood was then 
heaped about the trees, and on the evening of Easter 
Saturday the boys, after rushing about with blazing bean- 
poles in their hands, set fire to the whole. At the end of 
the ceremony the urchins tried to blacken each other and 
the clothes of grown-up people.? In Schaumburg the Easter 
bonfires may be seen blazing on all the mountains around 
for miles. They are made with a tar-barrel fastened to a 
pine-tree, which is wrapt in straw. The people dance 
singing round them. In the Harz Mountains the fire is 
commonly made by piling brushwood about a tree and 
setting it on fire. At Osterode every one tries to snatch a 
brand from the bonfire and runs about with it; the better it 
burns, the more lucky it is. In Grund there are torch-races.' 
In the Altmark the Easter bonfires are composed of tar- 
barrels, bee-hives, and so forth, piled round a pole. The 
young folk dance round the fire; and when it has died out, 
the old folk come and collect the ashes, which they preserve 
as a remedy for the ailments of bees. It is also believed 
that as far as the blaze of the bonfire is visible, the corn 
will grow well throughout the year, and no conflagration 
will break out. At Braunréde, in the Harz Mountains, it 
was the custom to burn squirrels in the Easter bonfire.® In 
the Altmark, bones were burned in it.’ 


1 L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg 
(Oldenburg, 1867), ii. pp. 43 $9., § 3133 
W. Mannhardt, Der Baumhultus der 
Germanen und threr Nachbarstamme 
(Berlin, 1875), pp. 505 sg. 

2 L. Strackerjan, of. cit. ii. p. 43, 
$ 313. 

3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
(Berlin, 1875-1878), i. 512; W. 
Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus der Ger- 
manen und ihrer Nachbarstamme, pp. 
506 sg. 

4 H. Pröhle, Haredbz/der (Leipsic, 
1855), p. 63; 7., in Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde, 
i (1853) p 79; A. Kuhn und W. 


Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagen, Märchen 
und Gebräuche (Leipsic, 1848), p. 3733 
W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus, 
p. 507. 

6 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen una 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), pp. 312 sg. 3 
W. Mannhardt, Ze. 

6 W, Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus, 
p. 508. Compare J. W. Wolf, 
Beitrage sur deutschen Mythologie 
(Gottingen, 1852-1857), i. 743 J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* i. 512. 
The two latter writers only state that 
before the fires were kindled it was cus- 
tomary to hunt squirrels in the woods. 

7 A. Kuhn, 4c.; W. Mannhardt, 
Der Baumkultus, p. 508. 
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Further south the Easter fires are, or used to be, lit in The Faster 
many districts of Bavaria. Thus on Easter Monday in a 
some parts of Middle Franken the schoolboys collect all the 
old worn-out besoms they can lay hands on, and march with 
them in a long procession to a neighbouring height. When 
the first chime of the evening bell comes up from the dale 
they set fire to the brooms, and run along the ridges waving 
them, so that seen from below the hills appear to be crested 
with a twinkling and moving chain of fire.’ In some parts 
of Upper Bavaria at Easter burning arrows or discs of wood 
were shot from hill-tops high into the air, as in the Swabian 
and Swiss customs already described.? At Oberau, instead of 
the discs, an old cart-wheel was sometimes wrapt in straw, 
ignited, and sent rolling and blazing down the mountain. The 
lads who hurled the discs received painted Easter eggs from 
the girls? Near Forchheim,in Upper Franken, a straw-man The 
called the Judas used to be burned in the churchyards on eee 
Easter Saturday. The whole village contributed wood to 
the pyre on which he perished, and the charred sticks were 
afterwards kept and planted in the fields on Walpurgis Day 
(the first of May) to preserve the wheat from blight and 
mildew. About a hundred years ago or more the custom at 
Althenneberg, in Upper Bavaria, used to be as follows. On 
the afternoon of Easter Saturday the lads collected wood, 
which they piled in a cornfield, while in the middle of the 
pile they set up a tall wooden cross all swathed in straw. 
After the evening service they lighted their lanterns at the 
consecrated candle in the church, and ran with them at full 
speed to the pyre, each striving to get there first. The first 
to arrive set fire to the heap. No woman or girl might 
come near the bonfire, but they were allowed to watch it 
from a distance. As the flames rose the men and lads 
rejoiced and made merry, shouting, “We are burning the 
Judas!” Two of them had to watch the glowing embers 
the whole night long, lest people should come and steal 
them. Next morning at sunrise they carefully collected the 

1 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), i 
des Königreichs Bayern (Munich, 1860- pp. 211 sg., § 233; W. Mannhardt, 


1867), iii. 956. Der Baumkultus, pp. 507 sg. 
2 See above, pp. 116 sg., 119. 4 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
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ashes, and threw them into the running water of the Röten 
brook. The man who had been the first to reach the pyre 
and to kindle it was rewarded on Easter Sunday by the 
women, who gave him coloured eggs at the church door. 
Well-to-do women gave him two; poorer women gave him 
only one. The object of the whole ceremony was to keep 
off the hail. About a century ago the Judas fire, as it was 
called, was put down by the police.’ At Giggenhausen and 
Aufkirchen, two other villages of Upper Bavaria, a similar 
custom prevailed, yet with some interesting differences. 
Here the ceremony, which took place between nine and ten 
at night on Easter Saturday, was called “burning the 
Easter Man.” On a height about a mile from the village 
the young fellows set up a tall cross enveloped in straw, so 
that it looked like a man with his arms stretched out. This 
was the Easter Man. No lad under eighteen years of age 
might take part in the ccremony. One of the young men 
stationed himself beside the Easter Man, holding in his hand a 
consecrated taper which he had brought from the church and 
lighted. The rest stood at equal intervals in a great circle 
round the cross. At a given signal they raced thrice round 
the circle, and then at a second signal ran straight at the 
cross and at the lad with the lighted taper beside it; the 
one who reached the goal first had the right of setting fire 
to the Easter Man. Great was the jubilation while he was 
burning. When he had been consumed in the flames, three 
lads were chosen from among the rest, and each of the 
three drew a circle on the ground with a stick thrice round 
the ashes. Then they all left the spot. On Easter Monday 
the villagers gathered the ashes and strewed them on their 
fields; also they planted in the ficlds palm-branches which 
had been consecrated on Palm Sunday, and sticks which 
had been charred and hallowed on Good Friday, all for the 
purpose of protecting their fields against showers of hail. 
The custom of burning an Easter Man made of straw on 
Easter Saturday was observed also at Abensberg, in Lower 
Bavarija? In some parts of Swabia the Easter fires might 


1 F, Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen §§ 114, 115. The customs observed 
Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), i. at these places and at Althenneberg 
pp. 212 s9., § 236. are described together by W. Mann. 

2 F, Panzer, of. cit. ii. pp. 78 sg, hardt, Der Baumkultus, p. 505. 
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not be kindled with iron or steel or flint, but only by the 
friction of wood.) 

In Baden bonfires are still kindled in the churchyards 
on Easter Saturday, and ecclesiastical refuse of various sorts, 
such as candle-ends, old surplices, and the wool used by the 
priest in the application of extreme unction, is consumed in 
the flames. At Zoznegg down to about 1850 the fire was 
lighted by the priest by means of a flint which had never 
been used before. People bring sticks, especially oaken 
sticks, char them in the fire, and then carry them home and 
keep them in the house as a preservative against lightning. 
At Zoznegg these oaken sticks were sword-shaped, each 
about an ell and a half long, and they went by the name of 
“weather or thunder poles” (Wetterpfahle). When a thunder- 
storm threatened to break out, one of the sticks was put 
into a small fire, in order that the hallowed smoke, ascending 
to the clouds, might ward off the lightning from the house 
and the hail from the fields and gardens. At Schöllbronn 
the oaken sticks, which are thus charred in the Easter 
bonfire and kept in the house as a protective against 
thunder and lightning, are three in number, perhaps with 
an allusion to the Trinity; they are brought every Easter 
to be consecrated afresh in the bonfire, till they are quite 
burnt away. In the lake district of Baden it is also 
customary to burn one of these holy sticks in the fire 
when a heavy thunderstorm is raging? Hence it seems 
that the ancient association of the oak with the thunder ° 
persists in the minds of German peasants to the present 
day. 

Thus the custom of the Easter fires appears to have 
prevailed all over central and western Germany from north 
to south. We find it also in Holland, where the fires were 
kindled on the highest eminences, and the people danced 
round them and leaped through the flames or over the 
glowing embers. Here too, as so often in Germany, the 
materials for the bonfire were collected by the young folk 


1 A. Birlinger, Volksthiiml'ches aus Volksleben (Strasburg, 1900), pp. 97 
Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- sg. 
1862), ii. p. 82, § 106; W. Mann- 3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
hardt, Der Baumkultus, p. 508. of Kings, ii. 349 sgg. See further 
2 Elard Hugo Meyer, Badisches below, vol. ii. pp. 298 sgg. 
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from door to door! In many parts of Sweden firearms are, 
as at Athens, discharged in all directions on Easter eve, and 
huge bonfires are lighted on hills and eminences. Some 
people think that the intention is to keep off the Troll and 
other evil spirits who are especially active at this season.” 
When the afternoon service on Good Friday is over, German 
children in Bohemia drive Judas out of the church by 
running about the sacred edifice and even the streets shaking 
rattles and clappers. Next day, on Easter Saturday, the 
remains of the holy oil are burnt before the church door in 
a fire which must be kindled with flint and steel. This fire 
is called “the burning of Judas,” but in spite of its evil 
name a beneficent virtue is ascribed to it, for the people 
scuffle for the cinders, which they put in the roofs of their 
houses as a safeguard against fire and lightning.’ 


§ 3. The Beltane Fires 


In the central Highlands of Scotland bonfires, known as 
the Beltane fires, were formerly kindled with great ceremony 
on the first of May, and the traces of human sacrifices at 
them were particularly clear and unequivocal. The custom 
of lighting the bonfires lasted in various places far into the 
eighteenth century, and the descriptions of the ceremony by 
writers of that period present such a curious and interesting 
picture of ancient heathendom surviving in our own country 
that I will reproduce them in the words of their authors. 
The fullest of the descriptions, so far as I know, is the one 
bequeathed to us by John Ramsay, laird of Ochtertyre, 
near Crieff, the patron of Burns and the friend of Sir 


1 J. W. Wolf, Beiträge sur deutschen 
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Der Baumkultus, p. 506. 


2 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 
(London, 1870), p. 228. 


3 W. Müller, Beiträge zur Volks- 
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and Olmütz, 1893), pp. 321, 397 sg. 
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him through the streets with shouts 
and the noise of rattles and clappers 
till they reached a certain suburb, 
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Redeemer. See Anton Peter, Volks- 
thiimliches aus osterreichisch-Schlesien 
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Walter Scott. From his voluminous manuscripts, written in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century, a selection was 
published in the latter part of the nineteenth century. The 
following account of Beltane is extracted from a chapter 
dealing with Highland superstitions. Ramsay says: “ But 
the most considerable of the Druidical festivals is that of 
Beltane, or May-day, which was lately observed in some parts 
of the Highlands with extraordinary ceremonies. Of later 
years it is chiefly attended to by young people, persons 
advanced in years considering it as inconsistent with their 
gravity to give it any countenance. Yeta number of circum- 
stances relative to it may be collected from tradition, or the 
conversation of very old people, who witnessed this feast in 
their youth, when the ancient rites were better observed. 

“This festival is called in Gaelic Beal-tene—zi.e., the fire 
of Bel.. .. Like the other public worship of the Druids, 
the Beltane feast seems to have been performed on hills or 
eminences. They thought it degrading to him whose temple 
is the universe, to suppose that he would dwell in any house 
made with hands. Their sacrifices were therefore offered in 
the open air, frequently upon the tops of hills, where they 
were presented with the grandest views of nature, and were 
nearest the scat of warmth and order. And, according to 
tradition, such was the manner of celebrating this festival in 
the Highlands within the last hundred years. But since the 
decline of superstition, it has been celebrated by the people 
of each hamlet on some hill or rising ground around which 
their cattle were pasturing. Thither the young folks repaired 
in the morning, and cut a trench, on the summit of which 
a seat of turf was formed for the company. And in the 
middle a pile of wood or other fuel was placed, which of old 
they kindled with ¢tezn-eigin — ze. forced-fire or need-fire. 
Although, for many years past, they have been contented 
with common fire, yet we shall now describe the process, 
because it will hereafter appear that recourse is still had to 
the ¢ecn-eigin upon extraordinary emergencies. 

“The night before, all the fires in the country were 
carefully extinguished, and next morning the materials for 
exciting this sacred fire were prepared. The most primitive 
method seems to be that which was used in the islands of 
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Skye, Mull, and Tiree. A well-seasoned plank of oak was 
procured, in the midst of which a hole was bored. A 
wimble of the same timber was then applied, the end of 
which they fitted to the hole. But in some parts of the 
mainland the machinery was different. They used a frame 
of green wood, of a square form, in the centre of which was 
an axle-tree. In some places three times three persons, in 
others three times nine, were required for turning round by 
turns the axle-tree or wimble. If any of them had been 
guilty of murder, adultery, theft, or other atrocious crime, 
it was imagined either that the fire would not kindle, or 
that it would be devoid of its usual virtue. So soon as any 
sparks were emitted by means of the violent friction, they 
applied a species of agaric which grows on old birch-trees, 
and is very combustible. This fire had the appearance of 
being immediately derived from heaven, and manifold were 
the virtues ascribed to it. They esteemed it a preservative 
against witchcraft, and a sovercign remedy against malignant 
diseases, both in the human species and in cattle; and by 
it the strongest poisons were supposed to have their nature 
changed. 

“After kindling the bonfire with the ¢ecz-eein the 
company prepared their victuals. And as soon as they had 
finished their meal, they amused themselves a while in sing- 
ing and dancing round the fire. Towards the close of the 
entertainment, the person who officiated as master of the 
feast produced a large cake baked with eggs and scalloped 
round the edge, called am bonnach beal-tine—ze., the Beltane 
cake. It was divided into a number of picces, and distri- 
buted in great form to the company. There was one 
particular piece which whoever got was called caileach 
beal-tine—i.e., the Beltane carline, a term of great reproach. 
Upon his being known, part of the company laid hold of 
him and made a show of putting him into the fire; but the 
majority interposing, he was rescued. And in some places 
they laid him flat on the ground, making as if they would 
quarter him. Afterwards, he was pelted with egg-shells, 
and retained the odious appellation during the whole year. 
And while the feast was fresh in people’s memory, they 
affected to speak of the cailleach beal-tine as dead. 
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“This festival was longest observed in the interior 
Highlands, for towards the west coast the traces of it are 
faintest. In Glenorchy and Lorne, a large cake is made on 
that day, which they consume in the house; and in Mull it 
has a large hole in the middle, through which each of the 
cows in the fold is milked. In Tiree it is of a triangular 
form. The more elderly people remember when this festival 
was celebrated without-doors with some solemnity in both 
these islands. There are at present no vestiges of it in Skye 
or the Long Island, the inhabitants of which have substituted 
the connach Micheil or St. Michaels cake. It is made at 
Michaelmas with milk and oatmeal, and some eggs are 
sprinkled on its surface. Part of it is sent to the neigh- 
bours. 

“It is probable that at the original Beltane festival there 
were two fires kindled near one another. When any person 
is in a critical dilemma, pressed on each side by unsurmount- 
able difficulties, the Highlanders have a proverb, Tke e' eada 
anda theine bealtuin—te. he is between the two Beltane 
fires. There are in several parts small round hills, which, it 
is like, owe their present names to such solemn uses. One 
of the highest and most central in Icolmkil is called Croch- 
nan-ainnecal—te., the hill of the fires. There is another of 
the same name near the kirk of Balquhidder; and at Killin 
there is a round green eminence which seems to have been 
raised by art. It is called Zom-nan-ainneal—ie., the 
eminence of the fires. Around it there are the remains of 
a circular wall about two feet high. On the top a stone 
stands upon end. According to the tradition of the in- 
habitants, it was a place of Druidical worship; and it was 
afterwards pitched on as the most venerable spot for holding 
courts of justice for the country of Breadalbane. The carth 
of this eminence is still thought to be possessed of some 
healing virtue, for when cattle are observed to be diseased 
some of it is sent for, which is rubbed on the part affected.”? 


1 Scotland and Scotsmen in the fire, see below, pp. 269 sgg. The ety- 


Eighteenth Century, from the MSS. 
of John Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre, 
edited by Alexander Allardyce (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1888), ii. 439- 
445. As to the ¢esn-cigin or need- 


mology of the word Beltane is uncer- 
tain; the popular derivation of the 
first part from the Phoenician Baal 
is absurd. See, for example, John 
Graham Dalyell, The Darker Super- 
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In the parish of Callander, a beautiful district of western 
Perthshire, the Beltane custom was still in vogue towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. It has been described 
as follows by the parish minister of the time: “ Upon the 
first day of May, which is called Beltan, or Bal-teen day, all 
the boys in a township or hamlet, meet in the moors. They 
cut a table in the green sod, of a round figure, by casting a 
trench in the ground, of such circumference as to hold the 
whole company. They kindle a fire, and dress a repast of 
eggs and milk in the consistence of a custard. They knead 
a cake of oatmeal, which is toasted at the embers against a 
stone. After the custard is eaten up, they divide the cake 
into so many portions, as similar as possible to one another 
in size and shape, as there are persons in the company. 
They daub one of these portions all over with charcoal, until 
it be perfectly black. They put all the bits of the cake 
into a bonnet. Every one, blindfold, draws out a portion. 
He who holds the bonnet, is entitled to the last bit. Who- 
ever draws the black bit, is the devoted person who is to be 


sacrificed to Baal whose favour they mean to implore, in 


stitions of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), 
pp- 176 sg. : “ The recognition of the 
pagan divinity Baal, or Bel, the Sun, 
is discovered through innumerable 
etymological sources. In the records 
of Scottish history, down to the six- 
teenth or seventeenth centuries, multi- 
plied prohibitions were issued from the 
fountains of ecclesiastical ordinances, 
against kindling Baz/ires, of which 
the origin cannot be mistaken. The 
festival of this divinity was commemor- 
ated in Scotland until the latest date.” 
Modern scholars are not agreed as to 
the derivation of the name Beltane. 
See Rev. John Gregorson Campbell, 
Witchcraft and Second Sight in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1902), pp. 268 sg.; J. A. 
MacCulloch, Zhe Religion of the 
Ancient Ceits (Edinburgh, 1911), p. 
264. 

I « Bal-tein signifies the fire of Baal. 
Baal or Ball is the only word in Gaelic 
for a globe. This festival was probably 
in honour of the sun, whose return, in 
his apparent annual course, they cele- 


brated, on account of his having such a 
visible influence, by his genial warmth, 
on the productions of the earth. That 
the Caledonians paid a superstitious 
respect to the sun, as was the practice 
among many other nations, is evident, 
not only by the sacrifice at Baltein, but 
upon many other occasions. When a 
Highlander goes to bathe, or to drink 
waters out of a consecrated fountain, 
he must always approach by going 
round the place, from east to west on 
the south stde, in imitation of the ap- 
parent diurnal motion of the sun. 
Wien the dead are laid in the earth, 
the grave is approached by going round 
in the same manner. The bride is 
conducted to her future spouse, in the 
presence of the minister, and the glass 
goes round a company, in the course 
of the sun. This is called, in Gaelic, 
going round the right, or the /ucky 
way. The opposite course is the 
wrong, or the unlucky way. And if 
a person’s meat or drink were to affect 
the wind-pipe, or come against his 
breath, they instantly cry out dezsheal 1 
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rendering the year productive of the sustenance of man and 


which is an ejaculation praying that it 
may go by the right way” (Rev. J. 
Robertson, in Sir John Sinclair’s Statis- 
tical Account of Scotland, xi, 621 note). 
Compare J. G. Campbell, Superstitions 
of the Highlands and Island's of Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1900), pp. 229 sg.: ‘* The 
Right-hand Turn (Deiseal).—This was 
the most important of all the observ- 
ances. The rule is ‘ Deiseal (i.e. the 
tight-hand turn) for everything,’ and 
consists in doing all things with a 
motion corresponding to the course 
of the sun, or from left to right. 
This is the manner in which screw- 
nails are driven, and is common with 
many for no reason but its convenience. 
Old men in the Highlands were very 
particular about it. The coffin was 
taken deiseal about the grave, when 
about to be lowered ; boats were turned 
to sea according to it, and drams are 
given to the present day to a company. 
When putting a straw rope on a house 
or corn-stack, if the assistant went 
tuaitheal (i.e. against the course of the 
sun), the old man was ready to come 
down and thrash him. On coming to 
a house the visitor should go round it 
deiseal to secure luck in the object of 
his visit. After milking a cow the 
dairy-maid should strike it deiseal with 
the shackle, saying ‘out and home’ 
(mach ’us dachaigh). This secures its 
safe return. The word is from deas, 
right-hand, and z#/, direction, and of 
itself contains no allusion to the sun.” 
Compare M. Martin, ‘‘ Description of 
the Western Islands of Scotland,” in 
J. Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
iii. 612 sg.: ‘There was an ancient 
custom in the island of Lewis, to make 
a fiery circle about the houses, corn, 
cattle, etc., belonging to each particu- 
lar family: a man carried fire in his 
right hand, and went round, and it 
was called dessz/, from the right hand, 
which in the ancient language is called 
dess. e e « There is another way of the 
dessil, or carrying fire round about 
women before they are churched, after 
child-bearing ; and it is used likewise 
about children until they are christened; 
both which are performed in the morn- 


ing and at night. This is only prac- 
tised now by some of the ancient mid- 
wives; I enquired their reason for this 
custom, which [| told them was alto- 
gether unlawful ; this disobliged them 
mightily, insomuch that they would 
give me no satisfaction. But others, 
that were of a more agreeable temper, 
told me that fire-round was an effectual 
means to preserve both the mother and 
the infant from the power of evil spirits, 
who are ready at such times to do mis- 
chief, and sometimes carry away the 
infant; and when they get them once 
in their possession, return them poor 
meagre skeletons; and these infants 
are said to have voracious appetites, 
constantly craving for meat. In this 
case it was usual with those who 
believed that their children were thus 
taken away, to dig a grave in the fields 
upon quarter-day, and there to lay 
the fairy skeleton till next morning ; 
at which time the parents went to 
the place, where they doubted not to 
find their own child instead of this 
skeleton. Some of the poorer sort 
of people in these islands retain the 
custom of performing these rounds sun- 
ways about the persons of their bene- 
facturs three times, when they bless 
them, and wish good success to all 
their enterprizes. Some are very care- 
ful when they set out to sea that the 
boat be first rowed about sun-ways ; 
and if this be neglected, they are 
afraid their voyage may prove un- 
fortunate.” Probably the superstition 
was based entirely on the supposed 
luckiness of the right hand, which 
accordingly, in making a circuit round 
an object, is kept towards the centre. 
As to a supposed worship of the sun 
among the Scottish Highlanders, com- 
pare J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, p. 304: *‘ Both 
the sun (a Ghrian) and moon (a 
Ghealach) are feminine in Gaelic, and 
the names are simply descriptive of 
their appearance. There is no trace 
of a Sun-God or Moon-Goddess.” As 
to the etymology of Beltane, see above, 


p. 149 note. 
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beast. There is little doubt of these inhuman sacrifices 
having been once offered in this country, as well as in the 
east, although they now pass from the act of sacrificing, and 
only compel the devoted person to leap three times through 
the flames; with which the ceremonies of this festival are 
closed.” 1 

Thomas Pennant, who travelled in Perthshire in the 
year 1769, tells us that “on the first of May, the herds- 
men of every village hold their Bel-tien, a rural sacrifice. 
They cut a square trench on the ground, leaving the turf in 
the middle; on that they make a fire of wood, on which 
they dress a large caudle of eggs, butter, oatmeal and milk ; 
and bring besides the ingredients of the caudle, plenty of 
beer and whisky ; for each of the company must contribute 
something. The rites begin with spilling some of the caudie 
on the ground, by way of libation: on that every one takes 
a cake of oatmeal, upon which are raised nine square knobs, 
each dedicated to some particular being, the supposed pre- 
server of their flocks and herds, or to some particular animal, 
the real destroyer of them: each person then turns his face to 
the fire, breaks off a knob, and flinging it over his shoulders, 
says, ‘This I give to thee, preserve thou my horses; this to 
thee, preserve thou my sheep; and so on.’ After that, they 
use the same ceremony to the noxious animals: ‘This I 
give to thee, O fox! spare thou my lambs; this to thee, O 
hooded crow! this to thee, O eagle!’ When the ceremony 
is over, they dine on the caudle; and after the feast is 
finished, what is left is hid by two persons deputed for that 
purpose; but on the next Sunday they re-assemble, and 
finish the reliques of the first entertainment.” ? 

Another writer of the cightcenth century has described 
the Beltane festival as it was held in the parish of Logie- 
rait in Perthshire. He says: “On the first of May, OS., 
a festival called Beltan is annually held here. It is chiefly 
celebrated by the cow-herds, who assemble by scores in 
the fields, to dress a dinner for themselves, of boiled milk 


L Rev. James Robertson (Parish 2 Pennant’s “Tour in Scotland,” in 
Minister of Callander), in Sir John John Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland (London, 1808-1814), iii. 49. 
(Edinburgh, 1791-1799), xi. 620 sg. 
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and eggs. These dishes they eat with a sort of cakes 
baked for the occasion, and having small lumps in the form 
of nipples, raised all over the surface.”' In this last account 
no mention is made of bonfires, but they were probably 
lighted, for a contemporary writer informs us that in the 
parish of Kirkmichael, which adjoins the parish of Logierait 
on the east, the custom of lighting a fire in the fields and 
baking a consecrated cake on the first of May was not quite 
obsolete in his time? We may conjecture that the cake 
with knobs was formerly used for the purpose of determining 
who should be the “ Beltane carline” or victim doomed to 
the flames. A trace of this custom survived, perhaps, in 
the custom of baking oatmeal cakes of a special kind and 
rolling them down hill about noon on the first of May; for 
it was thought that the person whose cake broke as it rolled 
would die or be unfortunate within the year. These cakes, 
or bannocks as we call them in Scotland, were baked in the 
usual way, but they were washed over with a thin batter 
composed of whipped egg, milk or cream, and a little 
oatmeal. This custom appears to have prevailed at or 
near Kingussie in Inverness-shire. At Achterneed, near 
Strathpeffer in Ross-shire, the Beltane bannocks were called 
tcharnican or hand-cakes, because they were kneaded entirely 
in the hand, and not on a board or table like common 
cakes; and after being baked they might not be placed 
anywhere but in the hands of the children who were to eat 
them.’ 

In the north-east of Scotland the Beltane fires were still 
kindled in the latter half of the eighteenth century; the 
herdsmen of several farms used to gather dry wood, kindle 
it, and dance three times “southways” about the burning 


1 Rev. Dr. Thomas Bisset, in Sir 
John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 


deities (see Zhe Scapegoat, p. 351). 
The King of the Bean on Twelfth 


Scotland, v. 84. 

2 Rev. Allan Stewart, in Sir John 
Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scot- 
land, xv. 517 note. 

3 Rev. Walter Gregor, ‘‘ Notes on 
Beltane Cakes,” Folk-lore, vi. (1895) 
pp. 2 sg. The Beltane cakes with 
the nine knobs on them remind us of 
the cakes with twelve knobs which the 
Athenians offered to Cronus and other 


Night was chosen by means of a cake, 
which was broken in as many picces as 
there were persons present, and the 
person who received the piece con- 
taining a bean or a coin became king. 
See J. Boemus, Mores, leges et ritus 
omnium gentium (Lyons, 1541), p. 
222; John Brand, Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (London, 1882-18933), 
i, 22 s9.; The Scapegoat, pp. 313 599. 
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pile? But in this region, according to a later authority, the 
Beltane fires were lit not on the first but on the second of 
May, Old Style. They were called bone-fires. The people 
believed that on that evening and night the witches were 
abroad and busy casting spells on cattle and stealing cows’ 
milk. To counteract their machinations, pieces of rowan- 
tree and woodbine, but especially of rowan-tree, were placed 
over the doors of the cow-houses, and fires were kindled by 
every farmer and cottar. Old thatch, straw, furze, or broom 
was piled in a heap and set on fire a little after sunset. 
While some of the bystanders kept tossing the blazing mass, 
others hoisted portions of it on pitchforks or poles and ran 
hither and thither, holding them as high as they could. 
Meantime the young people danced round the fire or ran 
through the smoke shouting, “ Fire! blaze and burn the 
witches; fire! fire! burn the witches.” In some districts a 
large round cake of oat or barley meal was rolled through 
the ashes. When all the fuel was consumed, the people 
scattered the ashes far and wide, and till the night grew 
quite dark they continued to run through them, crying, 
“Fire! burn the witches.” ? 

In the Hebrides “the Beltane bannock is smaller than 
that made at St. Michael’s, but is made in the same way ; 
it is no longer made in Uist, but Father Allan remembers 
seeing his grandmother make one about twenty-five years 
ago. There was also a cheese made, generally on the first 
of May, which was kept to the next Beltane as a sort 
of charm against the bewitching of milk-produce. The 
Beltane customs seem to have been the same as elsewhere. 
Every fire was put out anda large one lit on the top of 
the hill, and the cattle driven round it sunwards (desszl), to 
keep off murrain all the year. Each man would take home 
fire wherewith to kindle his own.” ® 


1 Shaw, in Pennant’s “Tour in 


2 Rev. Walter Gregor, Notes on the 
Scotland,” printed in J. Pinkerton’s 


Voyages and Travels, iii. 136. The 
part of Scotland to which Shaw’s 
description applies is what he calls 
the province or country of Murray, 
extending from the river Spey on the 
east to the river Beauly on the west, 
and south-west to Loch Lochy. 


Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland 
(London, 1881), p. 167. 

3 A. Goodrich-Freer, ‘ More Folk- 
lore from the Hebrides,” Folk-lore, xiii. 
(1902) p. 41. The St. Michael’s cake 
(Struthan na heill Micheil), referred 
to in the text, is described as “the 
size of a quern” in circumference. 
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In Wales also the custom of lighting Beltane fires at 
the beginning of May used to be observed, but the day on 
which they were kindled varied from the Eve of May Day 
to the third of May. The flame was sometimes elicited by 
the friction of two pieces of oak, as appears from the follow- 
ing description. “The fire was done in this way. Nine 
men would turn their pockets inside out, and see that every 
piece of money and all metals were off their persons. 
Then the men went into the nearest woods, and collected 
sticks of nine different kinds of trees. These were carried 
to the spot where the fire had to be built. There a circle 
was cut in the sod, and the sticks were set crosswise. All 
around the circle the people stood and watched the proceed- 
ings. One of the men would then take two bits of oak, 
and rub them together until a flame was kindled. This 
was applied to the sticks, and soon a large fire was made. 
Sometimes two fires were set up side by side. These fires, 
whether one or two, were called coelcerth or bonfire. Round 
cakes of oatmeal and brown meal were split in four, and 
placed in a small flour-bag, and everybody present had to 
pick out a portion. The last bit in the bag fell to the lot 
of the bag-holder. Each person who chanced to pick up a 
piece of brown-meal cake was compelled to leap three times 
over the flames, or to run thrice between the two fires, by 
which means the people thought they were sure of a 
plentiful harvest. Shouts and screams of those who had 
to face the ordeal could be heard ever so far, and those who 
chanced to pick the oatmeal portions sang and danced and 
clapped their hands in approval, as the holders of the 
brown bits leaped three times over the flames, or ran three 
times between the two fires. Asa rule, no danger attended 


‘Tt is kneaded simply with water, and which tradition associates with the 


marked across like a scone, dividing 
it into four equal parts, and then placed 
in front of the fire resting on a quern. 
It is not polished with dry meal as is 
usual in making a cake, but when it is 
cooked a thin coating of eggs (four in 
number), mixed with buttermilk, is 
spread first on one side, then on the 
other, and it is put before the fire 
again. An earlier shape, still in use, 


female sex, is that of a triangle with 
the corners cut off. A struthan or 
strudhan (the word seems to be used 
for no other kind of cake) is made for 
each member of the household, includ- 
ing servants and herds, When harvest 
is late, an early patch of corn is mown 
on purpose for the strzthan” (A. 
Goodrich-Freer, op. cit. pp. 44 sg.) 
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these curious celebrations, but occasionally somebody’s 
clothes caught fire, which was quickly put out. The 
greatest fire of the year was the eve of May, or May first, 
second, or third. The Midsummer Eve fire was more for 
the harvest. Very often a fire was built on the eve of 
November. The high ground near the Castle Ditches at 
Llantwit Major, in the Vale of Glamorgan, was a familiar 
spot for the Beltane on May third and on Midsummer 
Eve. . . . Sometimes the Beltane fire was lighted by the 
flames produced by stone instead of wood friction. Charred 
logs and faggots used in the May Beltane were carefully 
preserved, and from them the next fire was lighted. May 
fires were always started with old faggots of the previous 
year, and midsummer from those of the last summer. It 
was unlucky to build a midsummer fire from May faggots. 
People carried the ashes left after these fires to their homes, 
and a charred brand was not only effectual against 
pestilence, but magical in its use. A few of the ashes 
placed in a person’s shoes protected the wearer from any 
great sorrow or woe,” ! 

From the foregoing account we learn that bonfires were 
kindled in Wales on Midsummer Eve and Hallowe’en (the 
thirty-first of October), as well as at the beginning of May, 
but that the Beltane fires in May were deemed the most 
important. To the Midsummer Eve and Hallowe’en fires 
we shall return presently. The belief of the people that by 
leaping thrice over the bonfires or running thrice between 
them they ensured a plentiful harvest is worthy of note. 
The mode in which this result was supposed to be 
brought about is indicated by another writer on Welsh 
folk-lore, according to whom it used to be held that “the 
bonfires lighted in May or Midsummer protected the lands 
from sorcery, so that good crops would follow. The ashes 
were also considered valuable as charms.”? Hence it 
appears that the heat of the fires was thought to fertilize 
the fields, not directly by quickening the seeds in the 
ground, but indirectly by counteracting the baleful influence 


l! Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 4 Jonathan Ceredig Davies, Folk- 
Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), lore of West and Mid- Wales (Aber. 
pp. 22-24. ystwyth, 1911), p. 76. 
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of witchcraft or perhaps by burning up the persons of the 
witches. 

“The Druidical anniversary of Beil or Baal is still cele- 
brated in the Isle of Man. On the first of May, 1837, the 
Baal fires were, as usual on that day, so numerous as to 
give the island the appearance of a general conflagration.” è 
By May Day in Manx folk-lore is meant May Day Old Style, 
or Shenn Laa Boaldyn, as it is called in Manx. The day 
was one on which the power of elves and witches was 
particularly dreaded, and the people resorted to many 
precautions in order to protect themselves against these 
mischievous beings. Hence at daybreak they set fire to the 
ling or gorse, for the purpose of burning out the witches, 
who are wont to lurk in the form of hares? On the Hemlock 
Stone, a natural pillar of sandstone standing on Stapleford 
Hill in Nottinghamshire, a fire used to be solemnly kindled 
every year on Beltane Eve. The custom seems to have 
survived down to the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
old people could remember and describe the ceremony long 
after it had fallen into desuetude." 

The Beltane fires appear to have been kindled also 
in Ireland, for Cormac, “or somebody in his name, says 
that belltaine, May-day, was so called from the ‘lucky 
fire, or the ‘two fires,” which the druids of Erin used to 
make on that day with great incantations; and cattle, he 
adds, used to be brought to those fires, or to be driven 
between them, as a safeguard against the diseases of the 
year.”* Again, a very ancient Irish poem, enumerating 
the May Day celebrations, mentions among them a bonfire 
on a hill (Zendal ar cnuc); and another old authority says 
that these fires were kindled in the name of the idol-god 
Bel. From an old life of St. Patrick we learn that on a day 


1 Joseph Train, An Historical and 
Statistical Account of the Isle of Man 
(Douglas, Isle of Man, 1845), i. 314 59. 

2 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore, 
Welsh and Manx (Oxford, 1901), i 
309 ; íd., ‘The Coligny Calendar,” 
Proceedings of the British Academy, 
1909-1910, pp. 261 sg. See further 
The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings, ii. 53 3g. 

3 Professor Frank Granger, ‘‘ Early 
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Man,” in The Victoria History of the 
County of Nottingham, edited by William 
Page, i. (London, 1906) pp. 136 sg. 

4 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore, 
Welsh and Manx (Oxford, 1901), i. 
3103 #d@., ** Manx Folk-lore and Super- 
stitions,” Folk-lore, ii.(1891) pp. 303 sg. 

5 P. W. Joyce, A Social History of 
Ancient Ireland (London, 1903), i. 260 
sq., referring to Kuno Meyer, “rbernia 
Minora, p. 49 and Glossary, 23. 
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in spring the heathen of Ireland were wont to extinguish 
all their fires until a new fire was kindled with solemn 
ceremony in the king’s house at Tara. In the year in 
which St. Patrick landed in Ireland it chanced that the 
night of the extinguished fires coincided with the Eve of 
Easter; and the saint, ignorant of this pagan superstition, 
resolved to celebrate his first Easter in Ireland after the 
true Christian fashion by lighting the holy Paschal fire on 
the hill of Slane, which rises high above the left bank of the 
Boyne, about twelve miles from the mouth of the river. 
So that night, looking from his palace at Tara across the 
darkened landscape, the king of Tara saw the solitary fire 
flaring on the top of the hill of Slane, and in consterna- 
tion he asked his wise men what that light meant. They 
warned him of the danger that it betokened for the ancient 
faith of Erin.’ In spite of the difference of date between 
Easter and Beltane, we may suspect that the new fire 
annually kindled with solemn ceremony about Easter in the 
king of Ireland’s palace at Tara was no other than the Beltane 
fire. We have seen that in the Highlands of Scotland down 
to modern times it was customary to extinguish all fires 
in the neighbourhood before proceeding to kindle the sacred 
flame.” The Irish historian Geoffrey Keating, who wrote in 
the first part of the seventeenth century, tells us that the men 
of Ireland held a great fair every year in the month of May 
at Uisnech (Ushnagh) in the county of Meath, “and at it 
they were wont to exchange their goods and their wares and 
their jewels. At it, they were, also, wont to make a sacrifice 
to the Arch-God that they adored, whose name was Bèl 
(ayl). It was, likewise, their usage to light two fires to Bèl, 
in every district of Ireland, at this season, and to drive a pair 
of each kind of cattle that the district contained, between 
those two fires, as a preservative to guard them against all 
the diseases of that year. It is from that fire, thus made in 
honour of Bel, that the day [the first of May] on which the 
noble feast of the apostles, Philip and James, is held, has 
been called Beltaini, or Béaltaine (Bayltinnze) ; for Beltaini 
is the same as Béil-teiné, że. Teiné Bhèil (Tinnie Vayl) or 


1 J. B. Bury, The Life of St. Patrick (London, 1905), PP. 104 sgg. 
2 Above, p. 147. 
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Bè!’s Fire”! The custom of driving cattle through or 
between fires on May Day or the eve of May Day persisted 
in Ireland down to a time within living memory. Thus Sir 
John Rhys was informed by a Manxman that an Irish cattle- 
dealer of his acquaintance used to drive his cattle through 
fire on May Day so as to singe them a little, since he believed 
that it would preserve them from harm. When the Manx- 
man was asked where the dealer came from, he answered, 
“From the mountains over there,” pointing to the Mourne 
Mountains then looming faintly in the mists on the western 
horizon. 

The first of May is a great popular festival in the more 
midland and southern parts of Sweden. On the eve of the 
festival, huge bonfires, which should be lighted by striking 
two flints together, blaze on all the hills and knolls. Every 
large hamlet has its own fire, round which the young people 
dance in a ring. The old folk notice whether the flames 
incline to the north or to the south. In the former case, the 
spring will be cold and backward ; in the latter, it will be 
mild and genial? Similarly, in Bohemia, on the eve of 
May Day, young people kindle fires on hills and eminences, 
at crossways, and in pastures, and dance round them. They 
leap over the glowing embers or even through the flames. 
The ceremony is called “burning the witches.” In some 
places an effigy representing a witch used to be burnt in 
the bonfire.* We have to remember that the eve of May 
Day is the notorious Walpurgis Night, when the witches are 
everywhere speeding unseen through the air on their hellish 


1 Geoffrey Keating, D.D., Zhe living memory.” In a footnote Mr. 


History of Ireland, translated by John 
O’Mahony (New York, 1857), pp. 
300 sg. 

2 (Sir) John Rhys, ‘* Manx Folk-lore 
and Superstition,” Folk-lore, ii. (1891) 
p- 303; id., Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh 
and Manx (Oxford, 1901), i. 309. 
Compare P, W. Joyce, A Social History 
of Ancient Ireland (London, 1903), i. 
291: ‘The custom of driving cattle 
through fires against disease on the eve 
of the 1st of May, and on the eve of 
the 24th June (St. John’s Day), con- 
tinued in Ireland, as well as in the 
Scottish Highlands, to a period within 


Joyce refers to Carmichael, Carmina 
Gadelica, ii. 340, for Scotland, and 
adds, ‘“‘ I saw it done in Ireland.” 


3 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 
(London, 1870), pp. 233 sg. 


4 Reinsberg - Diiringsfeld, Fest-Kal- 
ender aus Bohmen (Prague, N.D.), pp. 
211 sg.3 Br. Jelínek, ‘‘ Materialien 
zur Vorgeschichte und Volkskunde 
Bohmens,” Mittheilungen der anthro- 
pologischen Geselischaft in Wien, xxi. 
(1891) p. 13; Alois John, Sitte, 
Brauch, und Volksglaube im deutschen 
Westbohmen (Prague, 1905), p. 71. 
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errands. On this witching night children in Voigtland also 
light bonfires on the heights and leap over them. Moreover, 
they wave burning brooms or toss them into the air. So far 
as the light of the bonfire reaches, so far will a blessing rest 
on the fields. The kindling of the fires on Walpurgis Night 
is called “driving away the witches.”' The custom of 
kindling fires on the eve of May Day (Walpurgis Night) for 
the purpose of burning the witches is, or used to be, wide- 
spread in the Tvrol, Moravia, Saxony and Silesia.? 


§ 4. The Midsummer Fires 


But the season at which these fire-festivals have been 
mostly generally held all over Europe is the summer solstice, 
that is Midsummer Eve (the twenty-third of June) or Mid- 
summer Day (the twenty-fourth of June). A faint tinge of 
Christianity has been given to them by naming Midsummer 
Day after St. John the Baptist, but we cannot doubt that the 
celebration dates from a time long before the beginning of 
our era. The summer solstice, or Midsummer Day, is the 
great turning-point in the sun’s career, when, after climbing 
higher and higher day by day in the sky, the luminary stops 
and thenceforth retraces his steps down the heavenly road. 
Such a moment could not but be regarded with anxiety by 
primitive man so soon as he began to observe and ponder 
the courses of the great lights across the celestial vault; and 
having still to learn his own powerlessness in face of the vast 
cyclic changes of nature, he may have fancicd that he could 
help the sun in his seeming decline—could prop his failing 


1J. A. E. Kohler, Volksérauch, cross-road, and when the witches sweep 


Aberglauben, Sagen und andre alte 
COeberlicferungen im Voigtlande (Leipsic, 
1867), p. 373. The superstitions re- 
lating to witches at this season are 
legion. For instance, in Saxony and 
Thuringia any one who labours under 
a physical blemish can easily rid himself 
of it by transferring it to the witches on 
Walpurgis Night. He has only to go 
out to a cross-road, make three crosses 
on the blemish, and say, ‘'‘ In the name 
of God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” Thus the blemish, what- 
ever it may be, is left behind him at the 


by on their way to the Brocken, they 
must take it with them, and it sticks 
to them henceforth. Moreover, three 
crosses chalked up on the doors of 
houses and cattle-stalls on Walpurgis 
Night will effectually prevent any of 
the infernal crew from entering and 
doing harm to man or beast. See E. 
Sommer, Sagen, Marchenund Gebrauche 
aus Sachsen und Thüringen (Halle, 
1846), pp. 148 sg.; Die gestriegelte 
wo (Chemnitz, 1759), p. 
116. 
3 See The Scapegoat, pp. 158 sgg. 
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steps and rekindle the sinking flame of the red lamp in his 
feeble hand. In some such thoughts as these the midsummer 
festivals of our European peasantry may perhaps have taken 
their rise. Whatever their origin, they have prevailed all over 
this quarter of the globe, from Ireland on the west to Russia 
on the east, and from Norway and Sweden on the north to 
Spain and Greece on the south.’ According to a mediaeval 
writer, the three great features of the midsummer celebration 
were the bonfires, the procession with torches round the 
fields, and the custom of rolling a wheel. He tells us that 
boys burned bones and filth of various kinds to make a foul 
smoke, and that the smoke drove away certain noxious 
dragons which at this time, excited by the summer heat, 
copulated in the air and poisoned the wells and rivers by 
dropping their seed into them ; and he explains the custom of 
trundling a wheel to mean that the sun, having now reached 
the highest point in the ecliptic, begins thenceforward to 


descend.? 


1 As to the Midsummer Festival of 
Europe in general see the evidence 
collected in the ‘‘ Specimen Calendarii 
Gentilis,” appended to the Zada 
Rhythmica seu Antiquior, vulgo Sae- 
mundina dicta, Pars iii. (Copenhagen, 
1828) pp. 1086-1097. 

2 John Mitchell Kemble, Zhe Saxons 
in England, New Edition (London, 
1876), i. 361 sg., quoting ‘‘an ancient 
MS. written in England, and now in 
the Harleian Collection, No. 2345, 
fol. 50.” The passage is quoted in 
part by J. Brand, Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
i. 298 sg., by R. T. Hampson, Medii 
Aevi Kalendarium (London, 1841), 
i. 300, and by W. Mannhardt, Der 
Baumkultus, p. 509. The same ex- 
planations of the Midsummer fires and 
of the custom of trundling a burning 
wheel on Midsummer Eve are given 
also by John Beleth, a writer of the 
twelfth century. See his ationale 
Divinorum Officiorum (appended to 
the Rationale Divinorum Officiorum 
of G. [W.] Durandus, Lyons, 1584), 
p. 556 recto: “Solent porro hoc tem- 
gore [the Eve of St. John the Baptist] 
ex veteri consuetudine mortuorum ani- 
malium ossa comburi, guod hujusmodi 


habet originem, Sunt enim animalia, 
quae dracones appellamus. .. . Haec 
inguam animalia in aere volant, in 
aguis natant, in terra ambulant. Sed 
quando in aere ad libidinem concitantur 
(quod fere fit) saepe ipsum sperma vel 
in puteos, vel in aguas fluviales ejiciunt 
ex quo lethalis seguitur annus. Adver- 
sus haec ergo hujusmodi inventum est 
remedium, ut videlicet rogus ex ossibus 
construeretur, et ita fumus hujusmodi 
animalia fugaret. Et quia istud maxi- 
me hoc tempore fiebat, idemetiam modo ab 
omnibus observatur, . . . Consuetum 
item est hac vigilia ardentes deferri 
faculas guod Johannes fuerit ardens 
lucerna, et qui vias Domini praepara- 
verit, Sed quod etiam rota vertatur 
hinc esse putant quia in eum circulum 
tunc Sol descenderit ultra quem pro- 
gredi nequit, a guo cogitur paulatim 
descendere.” The substance of the pass- 
age is repeated in other words by G. 
Durandus (Wilh. Durantis), a writer 
of the thirteenth century, in his Ža- 
tionale Divinorum Officiorum, lib. vii. 
cap. 14 (p. 442 verso, ed. Lyons, 1584). 
Compare J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie,* i. 516. 

With the notion that the air is 
poisoned at midsummer we may 
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A good general account of the midsummer customs, 
together with some of the reasons popularly alleged for 
of the Mid- observing them, is given by Thomas Kirchmeyer, a writer 
of the sixteenth century, in his poem The Popish King- 


dome :-— 


“ Then doth the joyfull feast of John the Baptist take his turne, 
When bonfiers great with loftie flame, in every towne doe burne; 
And yong men round about with matdes, doe daunce in every streete, 
With garlands wrought of Motherwort, or else with Vervain sweete, 
And many other flowres faire, with Violets in their handes, 
Whereas they all do fondly thinke, that whosoever standes, 
And thorow the flowres beholus the flame, his eyes shall feele no paine. 
When thus till night they daunced have, they through the fire amaine 
With striving mindes doe runne, and all their hearbes they cast therin, 
And then with wordes devout and prayers, they solemnely begin, 
Desiring God that all their illes may there consumed bee, 
Whereby they thinke through all that yeare from Agues to be free. 
Some others get a rotten wheele, all worne and cast aside, 
Which covered round about with strawe, and tow, they closely hide : 
And caryed to some mountaines top, being all with fire light, 
They hurle it downe with violence, when darke appeares the night; 


_—_ eee 


compare the popular belief that it is 
similarly infected at an eclipse. Thus 
among the Esquimaux on the Lower 
Yukon river in Alaska ‘‘it is believed 
that a subtle essence or unclean influence 
descends to the earth during an eclipse, 
and if any of it is caught in utensils 
of any kind it will produce sickness. 
As a result, immediately on the com- 
mencement of an eclipse, every woman 
turns bottom side up all her pots, 
wooden buckets, and dishes” (E. W. 
Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about Bering 
Strait,” Eighteenth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Part i. (Washington, 1899) p. 431). 
Similar notions and practices prevail 
among the peasantry of southern 
Germany. Thus the Swabian peasants 
think that during an eclipse of the sun 
poison falls on the earth ; hence at such 
a time they will not sow, mow, gather 
fruit or eat it, they bring the cattle into 
the stalls, and refrain from business of 
every kind. If the eclipse lasts long, 
the people get very anxious, set a 
burning candle on the mantel-shelf of 
the stove, and pray to be delivered from 


the danger. See Anton Birlinger, Volks- 
thiimliches aus Schwaben (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1861-1862), i. 189. Simi- 
larly Bavarian peasants imagine that 
water is poisoned during a solar eclipse 
(F. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 
Mythologie, ii. 297); and Thuringian 
bumpkins cover up the wells and bring 
the cattle home from pasture during an 
eclipse either of the sun or of the moon; 
an eclipse is particularly poisonous when 
it happens to fall on a Wednesday. 
See August Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebrauche aus Thiiringen (Vienna, 
1878), p. 287. As eclipses are com- 
monly supposed by the ignorant to be 
caused by a monster attacking the sun 
or moon (E. B., Tylor, Primitive 
Culture,* London, 1873, i. 328 sgg.), 
we may surmise, on the analogy of the 
explanation given of the Midsummer 
fires, that the unclean influence which 
is thought to descend on the earth at 
such times is popularly attributed to 
seed discharged by the monster or pos- 
sibly by the sun or moon then in con- 
junction with each other. 
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Resembling much the Sunne, that from the heavens downe should fal, 
A straunge and monstrous sight it seemes, and fearfull to them all: 
But they suppose their mischiefes all are likewise throwne to hell, 
And that from harmes and daungers now, in safetie here they dwell.” 1 


From these general descriptions, which to some extent still 
hold good, or did so till lately, we see that the main features 
of the midsummer fire-festival resemble those which we have 
found to characterize the vernal festivals of fire. The 
similarity of the two sets of ceremonies will plainly appear 
from the following examples. 

A writer of the first half of the sixteenth century informs 
us that in almost every village and town of Germany public 
bonfires were kindled on the Eve of St. John, and young and 
old, of both sexes, gathered about them and passed the time 
in dancing and singing. People on this occasion wore chaplets 
of mugwort and vervain, and they looked at the fire through 
bunches of larkspur which they held in their hands, believing 
that this would preserve their eyes in a healthy state through- 
out the year. As each departed, he threw the mugwort and 
vervain into the fire, saying, “May all my ill-luck depart 
and be burnt up with these.”* At Lower Konz, a village 
prettily situated on a hillside overlooking the Moselle, in the 
midst of a wood of walnut-trees and fruit-trees, the mid- 
summer festival used to be celebrated as follows. A quantity 
of straw was collected on the top of the steep Stromberg 
Hill. Every inhabitant, or at least every householder, had 
to contribute his share of straw to the pile; a recusant was 
looked at askance, and if in the course of the year he 
happened to break a leg or lose a child, there was not a 
gossip in the village but knew the reason why. At nightfall 
the whole male population, men and boys, mustered on the 
top of the hill; the women and girls were not allowed to 
join them, but had to take up their position at a certain 
spring half-way down the slope. On the summit stood a 
huge wheel completely encased in some of the straw which 
had been jointly contributed by the villagers ; the rest of the 


1 The Popish Kingdome or reigne of As to this work see above, p. 125 
Antichrist, written in Latin verse by note 1, 
Thomas Naogeorgus and Englyshed by 2 J. Boemus, Mores, leges et ritus 
Barnabe Googe, 1570, edited by R. C. omnium gentium (Lyons, 1541), pp. 
Iope (London, 1880), p. 54 verso. 225 sg. 
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straw was made into torches. From each side of the wheel 
the axle-tree projected about three feet, thus furnishing 
handles to the lads who were to guide it in its descent. The 
mayor of the neighbouring town of Sierck, who always 
received a basket of cherries for his services, gave the signal ; 
a lighted torch was applied to the wheel, and as it burst into 
flame, two young fellows, strong-limbed and swift of foot, 
seized the handles and began running with it down the 
slope. A great shout went up. Every man and boy waved 
a blazing torch in the air, and took care to keep it alight so 
long as the wheel was trundling down the hill. Some of 
them followed the fiery wheel, and watched with amusement 
the shifts to which its guides were put in steering it round 
the hollows and over the broken ground on the mountain- 
side. The great object of the young men who guided the 
wheel was to plunge it blazing into the water of the Moselle ; 
but they rarely succeeded in their efforts, for the vineyards 
which cover the greater part of the declivity impeded thcir 
progress, and the wheel was often burned out before it 
reached the river. As it rolled past the women and girls at 
the spring, they raised cries of joy which were answered by 
the men on the top of the mountain; and the shouts were 
echoed by the inhabitants of neighbouring villages who 
watched the spectacle from their hills on the opposite bank 
of the Moselle. If the fiery wheel was successfully conveyed 
to the bank of the river and extinguished in the water, the 
people looked for an abundant vintage that year, and the 
inhabitants of Konz had the right to exact a waggon-load of 
white wine from the surrounding vineyards. On the other 
hand, they believed that, if they neglected to perform thc 
ceremony, the cattle would be attacked by giddiness and 
convulsions and would dance in their stalls.’ 

Down at least to the middle of the nineteenth century 


the midsummer fires used to 


1 Tessier, ‘‘ Sur la fête annuelle de 
la roue flamboyante de la Saint-Jean, a 
Basse-Kontz, arrondissement de Thion- 
ville,” Mémoires et dissertations publiés 
par la Société Royale des Antiquaires de 
France, v. (1823) pp. 379-393. Tessier 
witnessed the ceremony, 23rd June 1822 
(not 1823, as is sometimes stated), His 


blaze all over Upper Bavaria. 


account has been reproduced more or 
less fully by J. Grimm (Deutsche Mytho- 
logie, i. 515 sg.) W. Mannhardt 
(Der Baumkultus, pp. 510 sg.), and 
H. Gaidoz (‘‘ Le dieu gaulois du Soleil 
et le symbolisme de la Roue,” Revue 
Archéologigue, iii. Série, iv. (1884) pp. 
24 5q.). 
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They were kindled especially on the mountains, but also far 
and wide in the lowlands, and we are told that in the dark- 
ness and stillness of night the moving groups, lit up by 
the flickering glow of the flames, presented an impressive 
spectacle. In some places the people shewed their sense of 
the sanctity of the fires by using for fuel the trees past which 
the gay procession had defiled, with fluttering banners, on 
Corpus Christi Day. In others the children collected the 
firewood from door to door on the eve of the festival, singing 
their request for fuel at every house in doggerel verse. Cattle 
were driven through the fire to cure the sick animals and to 
guard such as were sound against plague and harm of every 
kind throughout the year. Many a householder on that 
day put out the fire on the domestic hearth and rekindled 
it by means of a brand taken from the midsummer bonfire. 
The people judged of the height to which the flax would 
grow in the year by the height to which the flames of the 
bonfire rose ; and whoever leaped over the burning pile was 
sure not to suffer from backache in reaping the corn at 
harvest. But it was especially the practice for lovers to 
spring over the fire hand in hand, and the way in which 
each couple made the leap was the subject of many a jest 
and many a superstition. In one district the custom of 
kindling the bonfires was combined with that of lighting 
wooden discs and hurling them in the air after the manner 
which prevails at some of the spring festivals.’ In many 
parts of Bavaria it was believed that the flax would grow as 
high as the young people leaped over the fire.” In others 
the old folk used to plant three charred sticks from the 
bonfire in the fields, believing that this would make the flax 
grow tall? Elsewhere an extinguished brand was put in 
the roof of the house to protect it against fire. In the towns 
about Würzburg the bonfires used to be kindled in the 
market-places, and the young people who jumped over them 
wore garlands of flowers, especially of mugwort and vervain, 
and carried sprigs of larkspur in their hands. They thought 
1 Bavaria, Landes- und aasal 119, 143. 
bil a A T a 


sg. As to the burning discs at the a. 
spring festivals, see above, pp. 116 s4., 3 Op. cit, ii. 260. 
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that such as looked at the fire holding a bit of larkspui 
before their face would be troubled by no malady of the 
eyes throughout the year.’ Further, it was customary at 
Wiirzburg, in the sixteenth century, for the bishop’s followers 
to throw burning discs of wood into the air from a mountain 
which overhangs the town. The discs were discharged by 
means of flexible rods, and in their flight through the dark- 
ness presented the appearance of fiery dragons.” 

In the valley of the Lech, which divides Upper Bavaria 
from Swabia, the midsummer customs and beliefs are, or 
used to be, very similar. Bonfires are kindled on the 
mountains on Midsummer Day; and besides the bonfire 
a tall beam, thickly wrapt in straw and surmounted by a 
cross-piece, is burned in many places. Round this cross as 
it burns the lads dance with loud shouts; and when the 
flames have subsided, the young people leap over the fire in 
pairs, a young man and a young woman together. If they 
escape unsmirched, the man will not suffer from fever, and 
the girl will not become a mother within the year. Further, 
it is believed that the flax will grow that year as high as 
they leap over the fire; and that if a charred billet be taken 
from the fire and stuck in a flax-field it will promote the 
growth of the flax.’ Similarly in Swabia, lads and lasses, 
hand in hand, leap over the midsummer bonfire, praying 
that the hemp may grow three ells high, and they set fire 
to wheels of straw and send them rolling down the hill. 
Among the places where burning wheels were thus bowled 
down hill at Midsummer were the Hohenstaufen mountains 
in Wurtemberg and the Frauenberg near Gerhausen.‘ 
At Deffingen, in Swabia, as the people sprang over the mid- 


1 Of. cit. iv. 1. p. 242. We have 


Aus dem Lechrain (Munich, 1855), 
seen (p. 163) that in the sixteenth 


pp. 181 sgg.; W. Mannhardt, Der 


century these customs and beliefs were 
common in Germany. It is also a 
German superstition that a house which 
contains a brand from the midsummer 
bonfire will not be struck by lightning 
(J. W. Wolf, Beiträge zur deutschen 
Mythologie, i. p. 217, § 185). 

3 J. Boemus, Mores, leges et ritus 
omnium gentium (Lyons, 1541), p. 
226. 

5 Karl Freiherr von Leoprechting, 


Baumkultus, p. §10, 


4 A. Birlinger, Volksthtimliches aus 
Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861— 
1862), ii. pp. 96 sgg., § 128, pp. 103 
S9., § 129; td., Aus Schwaben (Wies- 
baden, 1874), ii. 116-120; E. Meier, 
Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und Gebräuche 
aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, 1852), pp. 
423 -¢g.; W. Mannhardt, Der Baum. 
kultus, p. 510. 
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summer bonfire they cried out, “Flax, flax! may the flax 
this year grow seven ells high!”? At Rottenburg in 
Swabia, down to the year 1807 or 1808, the festival was 
marked by some special features. About mid-day troops 
of boys went about the town begging for firewood at the 
houses. In each troop there were three leaders, one of 
whom carried a dagger, a second a paper banner, and a 
third a white plate covered with a white cloth. These three 
entered each house and recited verses, in which they ex- 
pressed an intention of roasting Martin Luther and send- 
ing him to the devil; and for this meritorious service they 
expected to be paid, the contributions being received in 
the cloth-covered plate. In the evening they counted up 
their money and proceeded to “behead the Angel-man.” 
For this ceremony an open space was chosen, sometimes in 
the middle of the town. Here a stake was thrust into the 
ground and straw wrapt about it, so as to make a rude 
effigy of human form with arms, head, and face. Every 
boy brought a handful of nosegays and fastened them to 
the straw-man, who was thus enveloped in flowers. Fuel 
was heaped about the stake and set on fire. When the 
Angel-man, as the straw-effigy was called, blazed up, all the 
boys of the neighbourhood, who had gathered expectantly 
around, fell upon him with their wooden swords and hewed 
him to pieces. As soon as he had vanished in smoke and 
flame, the lads leaped backward and forward over the glow- 
ing embers, and later in the evening they feasted on the 
proceeds of their collection.? Here the Angel-man burnt 
in the fire appears to be identified with Martin Luther, to 
whom, as we have seen, allusion was made during the 
house-to-house visitation. The identification was probably 
modern, for we may assume that the custom of burning 
an effigy in the Midsummer bonfire is far older than the 
time of Luther. 

In Baden the children used to collect fuel from house 
to house for the Midsummer bonfire on St. John’s Day; 
and lads and lasses leaped over the fire in couples. Here, 


1 F, Panzer, Beitrag sur deutschen 2 A. Birlinger, Volksthtimliches aus 
Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), i. Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- 
pp. 215 sg., § 242; fd., ii. 549. 1862), ii. 99-101. 
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as elsewhere, a close connexion was traced between these 
bonfires and the harvest. In some places it was thought 
that those who leaped over the fires would not suffer from 
backache at reaping. Sometimes, as the young folk sprang 
over the flames, they cried, “ Grow, that the hemp may be 
three ells high!” This notion that the hemp or the corn 
would grow as high as the flames blazed or as the people 
jumped over them, seems to have been widespread in Baden. 
It was held that the parents of the young people who 
bounded highest over the fire would have the most abundant 
harvest ; and on the other hand, if a man contributed nothing 
to the bonfire, it was imagined that there would be no bless- 
ing on his crops, and that his hemp in particular would 
never grow.’ In the neighbourhood of Bühl and Achern 
the St. John’s fires were kindled on the tops of hills; only 
the unmarried lads of the village brought the fuel, and only 
the unmarried young men and women sprang through the 
flames. But most of the villagers, old and young, gathered 
round the bonfires, leaving a clear space for the leapers to 
take their run. One of the bystanders would call out the 
names of a pair of sweethearts; on which the two would 
step out from the throng, take each other by the hand, and 
leap high and lightly through the swirling smoke and flames, 
while the spectators watched them critically and drew omens 
of their married life from the height to which each of them 
bounded. Such an invitation to jump together over the 
bonfire was regarded as tantamount to a public betrothal.’ 
Near Offenburg, in the Black Forest, on Midsummer Day 
the village boys used to collect faggots and straw on some 
steep and conspicuous height, and they spent some time in 
making circular wooden discs by slicing the trunk of a pine- 
tree across. When darkness had fallen, they kindled the 
bonfire, and then, as it blazed up, they lighted the discs at 
it, and, after swinging them to and fro at the end of a stout 
and supple hazel-wand, they hurled them one after the other, 
whizzing and flaming, into the air, where they described 

1 Elard Hugo Mayer, Badtsches lungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir 
Volksleben (Strasburg, 1900), pp. 103 Anthropologie, Ethnologie und Urge- 
3g., 225 Sg. schichte, Jahrgang 1897, pp. 494 sg. 


(bound up with Zeitschrift für Eth. 
2 W, von Schulenberg, in Verhand- nologie, xxix. 1897). 
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great arcs of fire, to fall at length, like shooting-stars, at the 
foot of the mountain.’ In many parts of Alsace and Lor- 
raine the midsummer fires still blaze annually or did so not 
very many years ago.” At Speicher in the Eifel, a district 
which lies on the middle Rhine, to the west of Coblentz, a 
bonfire used to be kindled in front of the village on St. 
John’s Day, and all the young people had to jump over it. 
Those who failed to do so were not allowed to join the rest 
in begging for eggs from house to house. Where no eggs 
were given, they drove a wedge into the keyhole of the 
door. On this day children in the Eifel used also to gather 
flowers in the fields, weave them into garlands, and throw 
the garlands on the roofs or hang them on the doors of the 
houses. So long as the flowers remained there, they were 
supposed to guard the house from fire and lightning? In 
the southern Harz district and in Thuringia the Midsummer 
or St. John’s fires used to be commonly lighted down to 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, and the custom 
has probably not died out. At Edersleben, near Sanger- 
hausen, a high pole was planted in the ground and a tar- 
barrel was hung from it by a chain which reached to the 
ground. The barrel was then set on fire and swung round 
the pole amid shouts of joy.‘ 

According to one account, German tradition required 
that the midsummer fire should be lighted, not from a com- 
mon hearth, but by the friction of two sorts of wood, namely 
oak and fir.’ In some old farm-houses of the Surenthal and 
Winenthal, in Switzerland, a couple of holes or a whole row 
of them may be seen facing each other in the door-posts of 
the barn or stable. Sometimes the holes are smooth and 


1 H, Gaidoz, ‘‘ Le dieu Gaulois du 40 sg. According to one writer, the 


Soleil et le symbolisme de la Roue,” 
Revue Archéologique, iii. Série, iv. 
(1834) pp. 29 59. 

2 Bruno Stehle, ‘' Volksglauben, 
Sitten und Gebrauche in Lothringen,” 
Globus, lix. (1891) pp. 378 sg. ; ‘* Die 
Sommerwendfeier im St. Amarinthale,” 
Der Urquell, N.F., i. (1897) pp. 181 


sgg. 

3 J. H. Schmitz, Siten und Sagen, 
Lieder, Sprüchwörter und Rathsel des 
Exfler Volkes (Treves, 1856-1858), i. 


garlands are composed of St. John’s 
wort (Montanus, Dze deutschen Volks- 
feste, Volksbrauche und deutscher Volks- 
glaube, Iserlohn, N.D., p. 33). As to 
the use of St. John’s wort at Mid- 
summer, see below, vol. ii. pp. 54 sgg. 

4 A. Kuhn und W. Schwartz, Nord- 
deutsche Sagen, Marchen und Gebräuche 
(Leipsic, 1848), p. 390. 

5 Montanus, Die deutschen Volks- 
feste, Volksbrauche und deutscher Volks- 
glaube (Iserlohn, N.D.), pp. 33 5¢- 
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round ; sometimes they are deeply burnt and blackened. 
The explanation of them is this. About midsummer, but 
especially on Midsummer Day, two such holes are bored 
opposite each other, into which the extremities of a strong 
pole are fixed. The holes are then stuffed with tow steeped 
in resin and oil; a rope is looped round the pole, and two 
young men, who must be brothers or must have the same 
baptismal name, and must be of the same age, pull the ends 
of the rope backwards and forwards so as to make the pole 
revolve rapidly, till smoke and sparks issue from the two 
holes in the door-posts. The sparks are caught and blown 
up with tinder, and this is the new and pure fire, the 
appearance of which is greeted with cries of joy. Heaps of 
combustible materials are now ignited with the new fire, and 
blazing bundles are placed on boards and sent floating down 
the brook. The boys light torches at the new fire and run 
to fumigate the pastures. This is believed to drive away all 
the demons and witches that molest the cattle. Finally the 
torches are thrown in a heap on the meadow and allowed to 
burn out. On their way back the boys strew the ashes over 
the fields, which is supposed to make them fertile. If a 
farmer has taken possession of a new house, or if servants 
have changed masters, the boys fumigate the new abode and 
are rewarded by the farmer with a supper.) 

In Silesia, from the south-eastern part of the Sudeten 
range and north-westward as far as Lausitz, the mountains 
are ablaze with bonfires on Midsummer Eve; and from the 
valleys and the plains round about Leobschiitz, Neustadt, 
Ziilz, Oels, and other places answering fires twinkle through 
the deepening gloom. While they are smouldering and 
sending forth volumes of smoke across the fields, young men 
kindle broom-stumps, soaked in pitch, at the bonfires and 
then, brandishing the stumps, which emit showers of sparks, 
they chase one another or dance with the girls round the 
burning pile. Shots, too, are fired, and shouts raised. The 
fire, the smoke, the shots, and the shouts are all intended to 
scare away the witches, who are let loose on this witching 
day, and who would certainly work harm to the crops and the 
cattle, if they were not deterred by these salutary measures. 


1 C. L. Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube und Brauch (Berlin, 1867), ii. 144 sgg. 
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Mere contact with the fire brings all sorts of blessings. 
Hence when the bonfire is burning low, the lads leap over it, 
and the higher they bound, the better is the luck in store for 
them. He who surpasses his fellows is the hero of the day 
and is much admired by the village girls. It is also thought 
to be very good for the eyes to stare steadily at the bonfire 
without blinking ; moreover he who does so will not drowse 
and fall asleep betimes in the long winter evenings. On 
Midsummer Eve the windows and doors of houses in Silesia 
are crowned with flowers, especially with the blue corn- 
flowers and the bright corn-cockles ; in some villages long 
strings of garlands and nosegays are stretched across the 
streets, The people believe that on that night St. John 
comes down from heaven to bless the flowers and to keep 
all evil things from house and home.’ 

In Denmark and Norway also Midsummer fires were 
kindled on St. Johns Eve on roads, open spaces, and hills. 
People in Norway thought that the fires banished sickness 
from among the cattle? Even yet the fires are said to be 
lighted all over Norway on the night of June the twenty- 
third, Midsummer Eve, Old Style. As many as fifty or 
sixty bonfires may often be counted burning on the hills 
round Bergen. Sometimes fuel is piled on rafts, ignited, and 
allowed to drift blazing across the fiords in the carkness of 
night. The fires are thought to be kindled in order to keep 
off the witches, who are said to be flying from all parts 
that night to the Blocksberg, where the big witch lives. 


1 Philo vom Walde, Schlesten in 
Sage und Brauch (Berlin, N.D.), p. 
124; Paul Drechsler, Szte, Brauch, 
und Volksglaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 
1903-1906), i. 136 sg. 

2 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie ,* 
i. 517 s4. 

3 From information supplied by 
Mr. Sigurd K. Heiberg, engineer, of 
Bergen, Norway, who in his boyhood 
regularly collected fuel for the fires. I 
have to thank Miss Anderson, of Bar- 
skimming, Mauchline, Ayrshire, for 
kindly procuring the information for 
me from Mr. Heiberg. 
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their great Sabbaths on the Eve of 
May Day (Walpurgis Night) and Mid- 
summer Eve, is commonly identified 
with the Brocken, the highest peak of 
the Harz mountains. But in Mecklen- 
burg, Pomerania, and probably else- 
where, villages have their own local 
Blocksberg, which is generally a hill 
or open place in the neighbourhood ; 
a number of places in Pomerania go by 
the name of the Blocksberg. See J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,‘ ii. 878 
sg.; Ulrich Jahn, Hexenwesen und 
Zauberei in Pommern (Breslau, 1886), 
pp: 4 59.3 id., Volkssagen aus Pom- 
mern und Rigen (Stettin, 1886), p. 
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In Sweden the Eve of St. John (St. Hans) is the most 
joyous night of the whole year. Throughout some parts 
of the country, especially in the provinces of Bohus and 
Scania and in districts bordering on Norway, it is cele- 
brated by the frequent discharge of firearms and by huge 
bonfires, formerly called Balders Balefires (Balders Balar), 
which are kindled at dusk on hills and eminences and 
throw a glare of light over the surrounding landscape. 
The people dance round the fires and leap over or through 
them. In parts of Norrland on St. John’s Eve the bon- 
fires arè lit at the cross-roads. The fuel consists of nine 
different sorts of wood, and the spectators cast into the 
flames a kind of toad-stool (Bäran) in order to counteract 
the power of the Trolls and other evil spirits, who are 
believed to be abroad that night ; for at that mystic season 
the mountains open and from their cavernous depths the 
uncanny crew pours forth to dance and disport themselves 
for a time. The peasants believe that should any of the 
Trolls be in the vicinity they will shew themselves ; and if 
an animal, for example a he or she goat, happens to be 
seen near the blazing, crackling pile, the peasants are firmly 
persuaded that it is no other than the Evil One in person.’ 
Further, it deserves to be remarked that in Sweden St. John’s 
Eve is a festival of water as well as of fire ; for certain holy 
springs are then supposed to be endowed with wonderful 
medicinal virtues, and many sick people resort to them for 
the healing of their infirmities.” 

In Switzerland on Midsummer Eve fires are, or used to 
be, kindled on high places in the cantons of Bern, Neuchatel, 
Valais, and Geneva. In Austria the midsummer customs 
and superstitions resemble those of Germany. Thus in some 
parts of the Tyrol bonfires are kindled and burning discs 
hurled into the air. In the lower valley of the Inn a tatter- 
demalion effigy is carted about the village on Midsummer 


1 L, Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden  immolation” (L. Lloyd, of. cit. p. 
(London, 1870), pp. 259, 265. 261). 

2 L. Lloyd, of. cit. pp. 261 sg. 3 E, Hoffmann-Krayer, Feste und 
These springs are called ‘‘sacrificial Bräuche des Schweizervolkes (Zurich, 
fonts” (Offer kàllor) and are ‘‘sonamed 1913), p. 164. 
because in heathen times the limbs of 4 Ignaz V. Zingerle, Sitten, Bräuche 
the slaughtered victim, whether man und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes? 
or beast, were here washed prior to (Innsbruck, 1871), ii. p. 159, § 1354. 
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Day and then burned. He is called the Lotter, which has 
been corrupted into Luther. At Ambras, one of the villages 
where Martin Luther is thus burned in effigy, they say that 
if you go through the village between eleven and twelve on 
St. John’s Night and wash yourself in three wells, you will 
see all who are to die in the following year.’ At Gratz on 
St. John’s Eve (the twenty-third of June) the common people 
used to make a puppet called the Zatermann, which they 
dragged to the bleaching ground, and pelted with burning 
besoms till it took fire? At Reutte, in the Tyrol, people 
believed that the flax would grow as high as they leaped 
over the midsummer bonfire, and they took pieces of charred 
wood from the fire and stuck them in their flax-fields the 
same night, leaving them there till the flax harvest had 
been got in? In Lower Austria fires are lit in the fields, 
commonly in front of a cross, and the people dance and 
sing round them and throw flowers into the flames. Before 
each handful of flowers is tossed into the fire, a set speech 
is made; then the dance is resumed and the dancers sing 
in chorus the last words of the speech. At evening bonfires 
are kindled on the heights, and the boys caper round 
them, brandishing lighted torches drenched in pitch. Who- 
ever jumps thrice across the fire will not suffer from fever 
within the year. Cart-wheels are often smeared with pitch, 
ignited, and sent rolling and blazing down the hillsides.* 

All over Bohemia bonfires still burn on Midsummer 
Eve. In the afternoon boys go about with handcarts 
from house to house collecting fuel, such as sticks, brush- 
wood, old besoms, and so forth. They make their request 
at each house in rhyming verses, threatening with evil 
consequences the curmudgeons who refuse them a dole. 
Sometimes the young men fell a tall straight fir in the 
woods and set it up on a height, where the girls deck it 
with nosegays, wreaths of leaves, and red ribbons. Then 
brushwood is piled about it, and at nightfall the whole is set 
on fire. While the flames break out, the young men climb 

1]. V. Zingerle, of. cit. p. 159, Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), i. p. 
§§ 1353, 1355, 1356; W. Mannhardt, 210, § 231. 
Der Baumkulius, p. 513. 4 Theodor Vernaleken, Mythen und 


2 W. Mannhardt, /¢. Bräuche des Volkes in Oesterreich 
3 F, Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen (Vienna, 1859), pp. 307 sg. 
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the tree and fetch down the wreaths which the girls had 
placed on it. After that, lads and lasses stand on opposite 
sides of the fire and look at one another through the wreaths 
to see whether they will be true to each other and marry 
within the year. Also the girls throw the wreaths across 
the flames to the men, and woe to the awkward swain who 
fails to catch the wreath thrown him by his sweetheart. 
When the blaze has died down, each couple takes hands, 
and leaps thrice across the fire. He or she who does so 
will be free from ague throughout the year, and the flax 
will grow as high as the young folks leap. A girl who sees 
nine bonfires on Midsummer Eve will marry before the year 
is out. The singed wreaths are carried home and carefully 
preserved throughout the year. During thunderstorms a 
bit of the wreath is burned on the hearth with a prayer ; 
some of it is given to kine that are sick or calving, and some 
of it serves to fumigate house and cattle-stall, that man and 
beast may keep hale and well. Sometimes an old cart- 
wheel is smeared with resin, ignited, and sent rolling down 
the hill. Often the boys collect all the worn-out besoms 
they can get hold of, dip them in pitch, and having set them 
on fire wave them about or throw them high into the air. 
Or they rush down the hillside in troops, brandishing the 
flaming brooms and shouting, only however to return to the 
bonfire on the summit when the brooms have burnt ott. 
The stumps of the brooms and embers from the fire are 
preserved and stuck in cabbage gardens to protect the 
cabbages from caterpillars and gnats. Some people insert 
charred sticks and ashes from the bonfire in their sown 
ficlds and meadows, in their gardens and the roofs of their 
houses, as a talisman against lightning and foul weather ; 
or they fancy that the ashes placed in the roof will prevent 
any fire from breaking out in the house. In some districts 
they crown or gird themselves with mugwort while the 
midsummer fire is burning, for this is supposed to be a pro- 
tection against ghosts, witches, and sickness; in particular, 
a wreath of mugwort is a sure preventive of sore eyes. 
Sometimes the girls look at the bonfires through garlands 
of wild flowers, praying the fire to strengthen their eyes and 
eyelids. She who does this thrice will have no sore eyes 
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all that year. In some parts of Bohemia they used to drive 
the cows through the midsummer fire to guard them against 
witchcraft. 

The Germans of Moravia in like manner still light 
bonfires on open grounds and high places on Midsummer 
Eve; and they kindle besoms in the flames and then 
stick the charred stumps in the cabbage-fields as a 
powerful protection against caterpillars. On the same 
mystic evening Moravian girls gather flowers of nine sorts 
and lay them under their pillow when they go to sleep; 
then they dream every one of him who is to be her partner 
for life. For in Moravia maidens in their beds as well as 
poets by haunted streams have their Midsummer Night’s 
dreams.’ In Austrian Silesia the custom also prevails of 
lighting great bonfires on hilltops on Midsummer Eve, and 
here too the boys swing blazing besoms or hurl them high 
in the air, while they shout and leap and dance wildly. 
Next morning every door is decked with flowers and birchen 
saplings? In the district of Cracow, especially towards the 
Carpathian Mountains, great fires are kindled by the 
peasants in the fields or on the heights at nightfall on 
Midsummer Eve, which among them goes by the name of 
Kupalo’s Night. The fire must be kindled by the friction 
of two sticks. The young people dance round or leap over 
it; and a band of sturdy fellows run a race with lighted 
torches, the winner being rewarded with a peacock’s feather, 
which he keeps throughout the year as a distinction. Cattle 
also are driven round the fire in the bclief that this is a 
charm against pestilence and disease of every sort.* 


1J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube im 


. logte,* i. 519; Theodor Vernaleken, 
Mythen und Bräuche des Volkes in 
Oesterreich (Vienna, 1859), p. 308; 
Joseph Virgil Grohmann, Aderglauben 
und Gebräuche aus Böhmen und 
Mähren (Prague and Leipsic, 1864), 
p. 80, § 636; Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, 
Fest-Kalender aus Bohmen (Prague, 
N.D.) pp. 306-311; Br. Jelinek, 
« Materialien zur Vorgeschichte und 
Volkskunde Rohmens,” Mittheilungen 
der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in 
Wien, xxi. (1891) p. 13; Alois John, 


deutschen Westböhmen (Prague, 1905), 
pp. 84-86. 

2 Willibald Müller, Beiträge zur 
Volkskunde der Deutschen in Mähren 
(Vienna and Olmutz, 1893), pp. 263- 
265. 

_3 Anton Peter, Volksthiimliches aus 
Österreichisch - Schlesien (Troppau, 
1865-1867), ii. 287. 

4 Th. Vernaleken, Mythen und 
Bräuche des Volkes in Oesterreich 
(Vienna, 1859), pp. 308 sg. 
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The name of Kupalo’s Night, applied in this part of 
Galicia to Midsummer Eve, reminds us that we have now 
passed from German to Slavonic ground ; even in Bohemia 
the midsummer celebration is common to Slavs and 
Germans. We have already sccn that in Russia the 
summer solstice or Eve of St. John is celebrated by young 
men and maidens, who jump over a bonfire in couples 
carrying a straw effigy of Kupalo in their arms! In some 
parts of Russia an image of Kupalo is burnt or thrown into 
a stream on St. John’s Night? Again, in some districts 
of Russia the young folk wear garlands of flowers and 
girdles of holy herbs when they spring through the smoke 
or flames; and sometimes they drive the cattle also through 
the fire in order to protect the animals against wizards and 
witches, who are then ravenous after milk.’ In Little 
Russia a stake is driven into the ground on St. John’s 
Night, wrapt in straw, and set on fire. As the flames 
rise the peasant women throw birchen boughs into them, 
saying, “May my flax be as tall as this bough !”* In 
Ruthenia the bonfires are lighted by a flame procured by 
the friction of wood. While the elders of the party are 
engaged in thus “churning” the fire, the rest maintain a 
respectful silence; but when the flame bursts from the 
wood, they break forth into joyous songs. As soon as the 
bonfires are kindled, the young people take hands and leap 
in pairs through the smoke, if not through the flames ; and 
after that the cattle in their turn are driven through the fire. 

In many parts of Prussia and Lithuania great fires are 
kindled on Midsummer Eve. All the heights are ablaze 
with them, as far as the eye can see. The fires are supposed 
to be a protection against witchcraft, thunder, hail, and 
cattle disease, especially if next morning the cattle are 
driven over the places where the fires burned. Above all, 
the bonfires ensure the farmer against the arts of witches, 
who try to steal the milk from his cows by charms and 


1 The Dying God, p. 262. Compare 3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 
M. Kowalewsky, in Fo/k-/ore, i. (1890) i. 519; W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of 


P. 467. the Russian People (London, 1872), 
2 W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the pp. 240, 391. 
Russian People, Second Edition (Lon- 14 W. R. S. Ralston, of. cit. p. 240 


don, 1872), p. 240. 6 W. R. S. Ralston, Le. 
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spells. That is why next morning you may see the young 
fellows who lit the bonfire going from house to house and 
receiving jugfuls of milk. And for the same reason they 
stick burs and mugwort on the gate or the hedge through 
which the cows go to pasture, because that is supposed to 
be a preservative against witchcraft? In Masuren, a district 
of Eastern Prussia inhabited by a branch of the Polish 
family, it is the custom on the evening of Midsummer Day 
to put out all the fires in the village. Then an oaken stake 
is driven into the ground and a wheel is fixed on it as on 
an axle. This wheel the villagers, working by relays, cause 
to revolve with great rapidity till fire is produced by friction. 
Every one takes home a lighted brand from the new fire 
and with it rekindles the fire on the domestic hearth. 
In the sixteenth century Martin of Urzedow, a Polish priest, 
denounced the heathen practices of the women who on St. 
John’s Eve (Midsummer Eve) kindled fires by the friction 
of wood, danced, and sang songs in honour of the devil. 
Among the Letts who inhabit the Baltic provinces of 
Russia the most joyful festival of the year is held on Mid- 
summer Day. The people drink and dance and sing and 
adorn themselves and their houses with flowers and branches. 
Chopped boughs of fir are strewn about the rooms, and 
leaves are stuck in the roofs. In every farm-yard a birch 
tree is set up, and every person of the name of John who 
enters the farm that day must break off a twig from the tree 
and hang up on its branches in return a small present for 
the family. When the serene twilight of the summer night 
has veiled the landscape, bonfires gleam on all the hills, and 
wild shouts of “Ligho! Ligho!” echo from the woods and 
fields. In Riga the day is a festival of flowers. From all 
the neighbourhood the peasants stream into the city laden 
with flowers and garlands. A market of flowers is held in 
an open square and on the chief bridge over the river ; here 
wreaths of immortelles, which grow wild in the meadows 
and woods, are sold in great profusion and deck the houses 


1 W, J. A. von Tettau und J. D. H, Masuren? (Danzig, 1867), p. 71. 
Temme, Die Volkssagen Ostpreussens, 


Litthauens und Westpreussens (Berlin, 3 F. S. Krauss, ‘* Altslavische 
1837), Pp. 277. Feuergewinnung,” Globus, lix. (1891) 
2M. Téppen, Aberglauben aus p. 318. 
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of Riga for long afterwards. Roses, too, are now at the 
prime of their beauty, and masses of them adorn the flower- 
stalls. Till far into the night gay crowds parade the streets 
to music or float on the river in gondolas decked with 
flowers? So long ago in ancient Rome barges crowned 
with flowers and crowded with revellers used to float down 
the Tiber on Midsummer Day, the twenty-fourth of June,” and 
no doubt the strains of music were wafted as sweetly across 
the water to listeners on the banks as they still are to the 
throngs of merrymakers at Riga. 

Bonfires are commonly kindled by the South Slavonian 
peasantry on Midsummer Eve, and lads and lasses dance 
and shout round them in the usual way. The very names 
of St. John’s Day (/vanje) and the St. John’s fires (ries) 
are said to act like electric sparks on the hearts and minds 
of these swains, kindling a thousand wild, merry, and happy 
fancies and ideas in thcir rustic breasts. At Kamenagora 
in Croatia the herdsmen throw nine three-year old vines into 
the bonfire, and when these burst into flames the young men 
who are candidates for matrimony jump through the blaze. 
He who succeeds in leaping over the fire without singeing 
himself will be married within the year. At Vidovec in 
Croatia parties of two girls and one lad unite to kindle a 
Midsummer bonfire and to leap through the flames; he or 
she who leaps furthest will soonest wed. Afterwards lads 
and lasses dance in separate rings, but the ring of lads 
bumps up against the ring of girls and breaks it, and the 
girl who has to let go her neighbour’s hand will forsake her 
true love hereafter? In Servia on Midsummer Eve herds- 
men light torches of birch bark and march round the 
shcepfolds and cattle-stalls ; then they climb the hills and 
there allow the torches to burn out.‘ 

Among the Magyars in Hungary the midsummer fire- 
festival is marked by the same features that meet us in so 
many parts of Europe. On Midsummer Eve in many 


1 J. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russtschen 3 Friederich S. Krauss, Své/e und 
Ostseeprovinzen (Dresdenand Leipsic, Brauch der Stidslaven (Vienna, 1885), 
1841), i, 178-180, ii. 24 sg. Ligho pp. 176 sg. 
was an old heathen deity, whose joyous 
festival used to fall in spring. ‘J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 

3 Ovid, Fasti, vi. 775 sgg. L 519: 
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places it is customary to kindle bonfires on heights and to 
leap over them, and from the manner in which the young 
people leap the bystanders predict whether they will marry 
soon. At Nograd-Ludany the young men and women, 
each carrying a truss of straw, repair to a meadow, where 
they pile the straw in seven or twelve heaps and set it on 
fire. Then they go round the fire singing, and hold a 
bunch of iron-wort in the smoke, while they say, “ No boil 
on my body, no sprain in my foot!” This holding of the 
flowers over the flames is regarded, we are told, as equally 
important with the practice of walking through the fire 
barefoot and stamping it out. On this day also many 
Hungarian swinehcrds make fire by rotating a wheel round 
a wooden axle wrapt in hemp, and through the fire thus 
made they drive their pigs to preserve them from sickness,’ 
In villages on the Danube, where the population is a cross 
between Magyar and German, the young men and maidens 
go to the high banks of the river on Midsummer Eve; and 
while the girls post themselves low down the slope, the lads 
on the height above set fire to little wooden wheels and, 
after swinging them to and fro at the end of a wand, send 
them whirling through the air to fall into the Danube. As 
he does so, each lad sings out the name of his sweetheart, 
and she listens well pleased down below.” 

The Esthonians of Russia, who, like the Magyars, belong 
to the great Turanian family of mankind, also celebrate the 
summer solstice in the usual way. On the Eve of St. John 
all the people of a farm, a village, or an estate, walk solemnly 
in procession, the girls decked with flowers, the men with 
leaves and carrying bundles of straw under their arms. 
The lads carry lighted torches or flaming hoops steeped in 
tar at the top of long poles. Thus they go singing to the 
cattle-sheds, the granaries, and so forth, and afterwards 
march thrice round the dwelling-house. Finally, preceded 
by the shrill music of the bagpipes and shawms, they repair 
to a neighbouring hill, where the materials of a bonfire have 


1 H. von Wlislocki, Volesglaube und deutschen Mythologie aus Ungarn,” 
religiöser Brauch der Magyar (Minster Zeitschrift für deutsche Mythologie und 
i. W., 1893), pp- 49-44- Sittenkunde, i. (1853) pp. 270 sg. 
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been collected. Tar-barrels filled with combustibles are 
hung on poles, or the trunk of a felled tree has been set up 
with a great mass of juniper piled about it in the form of a 
pyramid. When a light has been set to the pile, old and 
young gather about it and pass the time merrily with song 
and music till break of day. Every one who comes brings 
fresh fuel for the fire, and they say, “ Now we all gather 
together, where St. John’s fire burns. He who comes not 
to St. John’s fire will have his barley full of thistles, and his 
oats full of weeds.” Three logs are thrown into the fire 
with special ceremony; in throwing the first they say, 
“Gold of pleasure (a plant with yellow flowers) into the 
fire!” in throwing the second they say, “Weeds to the 
unploughed land!” but in throwing the third they cry, 
“Flax on my field!” The fire is said to keep the witches 
from the cattle.’ According to others, it ensures that for 
the whole year the milk shall be “as pure as silver and as 
the stars in the sky, and the butter as yellow as the sun 
and the fire and the gold.”? In the Esthonian island of 
Oesel, while they throw fuel into the midsummer fire, they 
call out, “ Weeds to the fire, flax to the field,” or they fling 
three billets into the flames, saying, “Flax grow long!” 
And they take charred sticks from the bonfire home with 
them and keep them to make the cattle thrive. In some 
parts of the island the bonfire is formed by piling brushwood 
and other combustibles round a tree, at the top of which a 
flag flies. Whoever succeeds in knocking down the flag 
with a pole before it begins to burn will have good luck. 
Formerly the festivities lasted till daybreak, and ended in 
scenes of debauchery which looked doubly hideous by the 
growing light of a summer morning. 

Still farther north, among a people of the same Turanian 
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1 J. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russischen 
Ostseeprovinzen, ii. 268 sg.3 F. J 
Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren und 
äusseren Leben der Ehsten (St. Peters- 
burg, 1876), p. 362. The word which 
I have translated ‘‘ weeds” is in 
Esthonian aste-heinad, in German 
Thaugras. Apparently it is the name 
of a special kind of weed. 


3 Fr. Kreutzwald und H. Neus, 


Mythische und Magische Lieder der 
Ehsten (St. Petersburg, 1854), p. 62. 

3 J. B. Holzmayer, ‘* Osiliana,” 
Verhandlungen der gelehrten Estnischen 
Gesellschaft zu Dorpat, vii. (1872) 
pp. 62 sg. Wiedemann also observes 
that the sports in which young couples 
engage in the woods on this evening 
are not always decorous (dus dem 
inneren und äusseren Leben der Ehsten, 
p. 362). 
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stock, we learn from an eye-witness that Midsummer Night 
used to witness a sort of witches’ sabbath on the top of every 
hill in Finland. The bonfire was made by setting up four tall 
birches in a square and piling the intermediate space with fuel. 
Round the roaring flames the people sang and drank and 
gambolled in the usual way.’ Farther east, in the valley of the 
Volga, the Cheremiss celebrate about midsummer a festival 
which Haxthausen regarded as identical with the midsummer 
ceremonies of the rest of Europe. A sacred tree in the 
forest, generally a tall and solitary oak, marks the scene of 
the solemnity. All the males assemble there, but no woman 
may be present. A heathen priest lights seven fires in a 
row from north-west to south-east ; cattle are sacrificed and 
their blood poured in the fires, each of which is dedicated to 
a separate deity. Afterwards the holy tree is illumined by 
lighted candles placed on its branches; the people fall on 
their knees and with faces bowed to the earth pray that 
God would be pleased to bless them, their children, thcir 
cattle, and their bees, grant them success in trade, in travel, 
and in the chase, enable them to pay the Czar’s taxes, and 
so forth. 

When we pass from the east to the west of Europe we 
still find the summer solstice celebrated with rites of the 
same general character. Down to about the middle of the 
nineteenth century the custom of lighting bonfires at mid- 
summer prevailed so commonly in France that there was 
hardly a town or a village, we are told, where they were not 
kindled? Though the pagan origin of the custom may be 
regarded as certain, the Catholic Church threw a Christian 
cloak over it by boldly declaring that the bonfires were lit 
in token of the general rejoicing at the birth of the Baptist, 
who opportunely came into the world at the solstice of 
summer, just as his greater successor did at the solstice of 
winter ; so that the whole year might be said to revolve on 


1 J. G. Kohl, Dee deutsch-russischen insbesondere die ländlichen Etnrtcht- 


Ostseeprovinzen, ii. 447 Sq 

2 J. G. Georgi, Beschreibung alles 
Nationen des russischen Reichs (St. 
Petersburg, 1776), p- 36; August 
Freiherr von Haxthausen, Studien uber 
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the golden hinges of these two great birthdays.’ Writing 
in the seventeenth century Bishop Bossuet expressly affirms 
this edifying theory of the Midsummer bonfires, and he 
tells his catechumens that the Church herself participated 
in the illumination, since in several dioceses, including 
his own diocese of Meaux, a number of parishes kindled 
what were called ecclesiastical fires for the purpose of 
banishing the superstitions practised at the purely mundane 
bonfires. These superstitions, he goes on to say, con- 
sisted in dancing round the fire, playing, feasting, singing 
ribald songs, throwing herbs across the fire, gathering herbs 
at noon or while fasting, carrying them on the person, 
preserving them throughout the year, keeping brands or 
cinders of the fire, and other similar practices? However 
excellent the intentions of the ecclesiastical authorities may 
have been, they failed of effecting their purpose; for the 
superstitions as well as the bonfires survived in France far 
into the nineteenth century, if indeed they are extinct even 
now at the beginning of the twentieth. Writing in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century Mr. Ch. Cuissard tells 
us that he himself witnessed in Touraine and Poitou the 
superstitious practices which he describes as follows: “ The 
most credulous examine the ways in which the flame burns 
and draw good or bad omens accordingly. Others, after 
leaping through the flames crosswise, pass their little children 
through them thrice, fully persuaded that the little ones will 
then be able to walk at once. In some places the shepherds 
make their sheep tread the embers of the extinct fire in order 
to preserve them from the foot-rot. Here you may see 
about midnight an old woman grubbing among the cinders 
of the pyre to find the hair of the Holy Virgin or Saint 


1 It is notable that St. John is the 
only saint whose birthday the Church 
celebrates with honours like those which 
she accords to the nativity of Christ. 
Compare Edmond Doutté, Magie et 
Religion dans [Afrique du Nord 
(Algiers, 1908), p. 571 note I. 


2 Bossuet, Æuvres (Versailles, 1815- 
1819), vi. 276 (“ Catéchisme du 
diocèse de Meaux”). His description 
of the superstitions is, in his own words, 


as follows: ‘* Danser à lentour du feu, 
jouer, faire des festins, chanter des 
chansons deshonnétes, jeter des herbes 
par-dessus le feu, en cueillir avant midi 
ou à jeun, en porter sur soz, les conserver 
le long de Pannée, garder des tisons ou 
des charbons du feu, et autres sembla- 
bles.” This and other evidence of the 
custom of kindling Midsummer bonfires 
in France is cited by Ch. Cuissard in 
his tract Zes Feux de la Saint-Jean 
(Orleans, 1884). 
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Jobn, which she deems an infallible specific against fever. 
There, another woman is busy plucking the roots of the 
herbs which have been burned on the surface of the ground ; 
she intends to eat them, imagining that they are an infallible 
preservative against cancer. Elsewhere a girl wears on her 
neck a flower which the touch of St. John’s fire has turned 
for her into a talisman, and she is sure to marry within the 
year. Shots are fired at the tree planted in the midst of 
the fire to drive away the demons who might purpose to 
send sicknesses about the country. Seats are set round 
about the bonfire, in order that the souls of dead relations 
may come and enjoy themselves for a little with the living.” ? 

In Brittany, apparently, the custom of the Midsummer 
bonfires is kept up to this day. Thus in Lower Brittany 
every town and every village still lights its zaztad or bonfire 
on St. John’s Night. When the flames have died down, the 
whole assembly kneels round about the bonfire and an old 
man prays aloud. Then they all rise and march thrice 
round the fire, at the third turn they stop and every one 
picks up a pebble and throws it on the burning pile. After 
that they disperse.” In Finistère the bonfires of St. John’s 
Day are kindled by preference in an open space near a 
chapel of St. John; but if there is no such chapel, they are 
lighted in the square facing the parish church and in some 
districts at cross-roads. Everybody brings fuel for the fire, 
it may be a faggot, a log, a branch, or an armful of gorse. 
When the vespers are over, the parish priest sets a light to 
the pile. All heads are bared, prayers recited, and hymns 
sung. Then the dancing begins. The young folk skip 
round the blazing pile and leap over it, when the flames 
have died down. If anybody makes a false step and falls 
or rolls in the hot embers, he or she is greeted with hoots 
and retires abashed from the circle of dancers. Brands are 
carried home from the bonfire to protect the houses against 
lightning, conflagrations, and certain maladies and spells. 
The precious talisman is carefully kept in a cupboard till 


1 Ch. Cuissard, Zes Feux de la Mort en Basse-Bretagne (Paris, 1893), 


Saint-Jean (Orleans, 1884), pp. 40 p. 279. For an explanation of the 
sg custom of throwing a pebble into the 
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St. John’s Day of the following year? At Quimper, and in 
the district of Léon, chairs used to be placed round the mid- 
summer bonfire, that the souls of the dead might sit on them 
and warm themselves at the blaze.? At Brest on this day 
thousands of people used to assemble on the ramparts to- 
wards evening and brandish lighted torches, which they swung 
in circles or flung by hundreds into the air. The closing of 
the town gates put an end to the spectacle, and the lights 
might be seen dispersing in all directions like wandering will- 
o’-the-wisps.? In Upper Brittany the materials for the mid- 
summer bonfires, which generally consist of bundles of furze and 
heath, are furnished by voluntary contributions, and piled on 
the tops of hills round poles, each of which is surmounted by 
a nosegay or a crown. This nosegay or crown is generally 
provided by a man named John or a woman named Jean, 
and it is always a John or a Jean who puts a light to the 
bonfire. While the fire is blazing the people dance and sing 
round it, and when the flames have subsided they leap over 
the glowing embers. Charred sticks from the bonfire are 
thrown into wells to improve the water, and they are also 
taken home as a protection against thunder... To make 
them thoroughly effective, however, against thunder and 
lightning you should keep them near your bed, between a 
bit of a Twelfth Night cake and a sprig of boxwood which 
has been blessed on Palm Sunday.’ Flowers from the nose- 
gay or crown which overhung the fire are accounted charms 
against disease and pain, both bodily and spiritual; hence 
girls hang them at their breast by a thread of scarlet wool. 
In many parishes of Brittany the priest used to go in procession 
with the crucifix and kindle the bonfire with his own hands ; 


1 M. Quellien, quoted by Alexandre 
Bertrand, Za Keligion des Gaulois 
(Paris, 1897), pp. 116 sg. 


Cuissard, Les Feux de la Saint-Jean 
(Orleans, 1884), p. 24. 


4 Paul Sébillot, Coutumes populaires 


? Collin de Plancy, Dictionnaire 
Infernal (Paris, 1825-1826), ili. 40; 
J. W. Wolf, Beztrage zur deutschen 
Mythologie (Gottingen, 1852-1857), i. 
p. 217, § 185; A. Breuil, “Du Culte 
de St. Jean Baptiste,” Mémoires de la 
Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 
viii. (Amiens, 1845) pp. 189 sg. 

3 Eugène Cortet, Essai sur les Fêtes 
Religieuses (Paris, 1867), p. 216; Ch. 


de la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 1886), 
pp. 192-195. In Upper Brittany 
these bonfires are called rieux or 
raviers. 


5 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 
Traditions des Provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 219; E. 
Cortet, Essai sur les Fêtes Religieuses, 
p. 216. 
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and farmers were wont to drive their flocks and herds through 
the fire in order to preserve them from sickness till midsummer 
of the following year. Also it was believed that every girl 
who danced round nine of the bonfires would marry within 
the year.’ 

In Normandy the midsummer fires have now almost 
disappeared, at least in the district known as the Bocage, 
but they used to shine on every hill. They were commonly 
made by piling brushwood, broom, and ferns about a tall 
tree, which was decorated with a crown of moss and some- 
times with flowers. While they burned, people danced 
and sang round them, and young folk leaped over the 
flames or the glowing ashes. In the valley of the Orne 
the custom was to kindle the bonfire just at the moment 
when the sun was about to dip below the horizon; and the 
peasants drove their cattle through the fires to protect them 
against witchcraft, especially against the spells of witches 
and wizards who attempted to steal the milk and butter. 
At Jumiéges in Normandy, down to the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the midsummer festival was marked by 
certain singular features which bore the stamp of a very high 
antiquity. Every year, on the twenty-third of June, the Eve 
of St. John, the Brotherhood of the Green Wolf chose a new 
chief or master, who had always to be taken from the hamlet 
of Conihout. On being elected, the new head of the brother- 
hood assumed the title of the Green Wolf, and donned a 
peculiar costume consisting of a long green mantle and a 
very tall green hat of a conical shape and without a brim. 
Thus arrayed he stalked solemnly at the head of the brothers, 
chanting the hymn of St. John, the crucifix and holy banner 
leading the way, to a place called Chouquet. Here the 
procession was met by the priest, precentors, and choir, who 
conducted the brotherhood to the parish church. After 
hearing mass the company adjourned to the house of the 
Green Wolf, where a simple repast, such as is required by 
the church on fast-days, was served up to them. Then they 


1 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 2 J. Lecceur, Esquisses du Bocage 
Traditions des Provinces de France, pp. Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- 
219, 228, 231; E. Cortet, of. cit. pp. 1887), ii, 219-224. 
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danced before the door till it was time to light the bonfire. 
Night being come, the fire was kindled to the sound of 
hand-bells by a young man and a young woman, both 
decked with flowers. As the flames rose, the Te Deum was 
sung, and a villager thundered out a parody in the Norman 
dialect of the hymn wt queant laxis. Meantime the Green 
Wolf and his brothers, with their hoods down on their 
shoulders and holding each other by the hand, ran round 
the fire after the man who had been chosen to be the Green 


Pretence of Wolf of the following year. Though only the first and the 
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last man of the chain had a hand free, their business was to 
surround and scize thrice the future Green Wolf, who in his 
efforts to escape belaboured the brothers with a long wand 
which he carried. When at last they succceded in catching 
him they carried him to the burning pile and made as if 
they would throw him on it. This ceremony over, they 
returned to the house of the Green Wolf, where a supper, 
still of the most meagre fare, was set before them. Up till 
midnight a sort of religious solemnity prevailed. No un- 
becoming word might fall from the lips of any of the 
company, and a censor, armed with a hand-bell, was 
appointed to mark and punish instantly any infraction of 
the rule. But at the stroke of twelve all this was changed. 
Constraint gave way to license ; pious hymns were replaced 
by Bacchanalian ditties, and the shrill quavering notes of the 
village fiddle hardly rose above the roar of voices that went 
up from the merry brotherhood of the Green Wolf. Next 
day, the twenty-fourth of June or Midsummer Day, was 
celebrated by the same personages with the same noisy 
gaiety. One of the ceremonies consisted in parading, to 
the sound of musketry, an enormous loaf of consecrated bread, 
which, rising in tiers, was surmounted by a pyramid of 
verdure adorned with ribbons. After that the holy hand- 
bells, deposited on the step of the altar, were entrusted as 
insignia of office to the man who was to be the Green Wolf 
next year. 

1 This description is quoted by von Tilbury Otia Imperialia, Hanover, 
Madame Clément (Histoire des fêtes 1856, pp. 209 sg.); and W. Mann- 
civiles et religieuses, etc., de la Belgique hardt (Antike Wald und Feldkulte, 


Aléridionale, Avesnes, 1846, pp. 394- Berlin, 1877, pp. 323 sgg.) from the 
396); F. Liebrecht (Des Gervasius Magazin pittoresque, Paris, viii, (1840) 
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In the canton of Breteuil in Picardy (department of The Mid- 
Oise) the priest used to kindle the midsummer bonfire, and fresin 
the people marched thrice round it in procession. Some of Pirardy, 
them took ashes of the fire home with them to protect the 
houses against lightning.’ The custom is, or was down to 
recent years, similar at Vorges, near Laon. An enormous 
pyre, some fifty or sixty feet high, supported in the middle 
by a tall pole, is constructed every year on the twenty-third 
of June, the Eve of St. John. It stands at one end of the 
village, and all the inhabitants contribute fuel to it: a cart 
goes round the village in the morning, by order of the 
mayor, collecting combustibles from house to house: no one 
would dream of refusing to comply with the customary 
obligation. In the evening, after a service in honour of 
St. John has been performed in the church, the clergy, the 
mayor, the municipal authorities, the rural police, and the 
fire-brigade march in procession to the bonfire, accompanied 
by the inhabitants and a crowd of idlers drawn by curiosity 
from the neighbouring villages. After addressing the throng 
in a sermon, to which they pay little heed, the parish priest 
sprinkles the pyre with holy water, and taking a lighted 
torch from the hand of an assistant sets fire to the pile. 
The enormous blaze, flaring up against the dark sky of the 
summer night, is seen for many miles around, particularly 
from the hill of Laon. When it has died down into a huge 
heap of glowing embers and grey ashes, every one carries 
home a charred stick or some cinders ; and the fire-brigade, 
playing their hose on what remains, extinguishes the 
smouldering fire. The people preserve the charred sticks 
and cinders throughout the year, believing that these relics 
of St. John’s bonfire have power to guard them from light- 
ning and from contagious diseases? At Château-Thierry, 
a town of the department of Aisne, between Paris and 
Reims, the custom of lighting bonfires and dancing round 
them at the midsummer festival of St. John lasted down to 
about 1850; the fires were kindled especially when June had 


pp- 287 sgg. A slightly condensed Mémoires de la Société d Antiquaires 

account is given, from the same source, de Picardie, viii. (1845) p. 191 note. 

by E. Cortet (Zssat sur les Fêtes Reli- 2 Correspondents quoted by A. Ber- 

gienses, pp. 221 $g.) trand, La Religion des Gaulois (Paris, 
1 Bazin, quoted by Breuil, in 1897), pp. 118, 406. 
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been rainy, and the people thought that the lighting of the 
bonfires would cause the rain to cease.’ 

In Beauce and Perche, two neighbouring districts of 
France to the south-west of Paris, the midsummer bonfires 
have nearly or wholly disappeared, but formerly they were 
commonly kindled and went by the name of the “fires of 
St. John.” The site of the bonfire was either the village 
square or beside the cross in the cemetery. Here a great 
pile of faggots, brushwood, and grass was accumulated about 
a huge branch, which bore at the top a crown of fresh 
flowers. The priest blessed the bonfire and the people 
danced round it. When it blazed and crackled, the 
bystanders thrust their heads into the puffs of smoke, in 
the belief that it would preserve them from a multitude of 
ills ; and when the fire was burnt out, they rushed upon the 
charred embers and ashes and carried them home, imagining 
that they had a secret virtue to guard their houses from 
being struck by lightning or consumed by fire. Some of 
the Perche farmers in the old days, not content with the 
public bonfire, used to light little private bonfires in their 
farmyards and make all their cattle pass through the smoke 
and flames for the purpose of protecting them against witch- 
craft or disease.” 

In the department of the Ardennes every one was wont 
to contribute his faggot to the midsummer bonfire, and the 
clergy marched at the head of the procession to kindle it. 
Failure to light the fires would, in the popular belief, have 
exposed the fields to the greatest danger. At Revin the 
young folk, besides dancing round the fire to the strains of 
the village fiddler, threw garlands of flowers across the flames 
to each other.” In the Vosges it is still customary to kindle 
bonfires upon the hill-tops on Midsummer Eve ; the people 
believe that the fires help to preserve the fruits of the earth 


and ensure good crops.‘ 


1 Correspondent quoted by A. Ber- 
trand, of. cit. p. 407. 

2 Felix Chapiseau, Ze Folk-lore de 
la Beauce et du Perche (Paris, 1902), 
i. 318-320. In Perche the midsummer 
bonfires were called marolles. As to 
the custom formerly observed at Bullou, 
near Chateaudun, see a correspondent 


In the Jura Mountains the mid- 


quoted by A. Bertrand, Za Religion 
des Gaulois (Paris, 1897), p. 117. 


3 Albert Meyrac, Traditions, Cou- 
tumes, Légendes, et Contes des Ardennes 
(Charleville, 1890), pp. 88 sg. 


1L. F, Sauvé, Ze Folk-lore des 
Hautes - Vosges (Paris, 1889), p. 186. 
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summer bonfires went by the name of bå or beau. They 
were lit on the most conspicuous points of the landscape. 
Near St. Jean, in the Jura, it appears that at this season 
young people still repair to the cross-roads and heights, and 
there wave burning torches so as to present the appearance 
of fiery wheels in the darkness? In Franche-Comté, the 
province of France which lies immediately to the west of 
the Jura mountains, the fires of St. John still shone on the 
saint’s day in several villages down to recent years. They 
were generally lit on high ground and the young folks of 
both sexes sang and danced round them, and sprang over 
the dying flames. In Bresse bonfires used to be kindled 
on Midsummer Eve (the twenty-third of June) and the 
people danced about them in a circle. Devout persons, 
particularly old women, circumambulated the fires fourteen 
times, telling their beads and mumbling seven Paters and 
seven Aves in the hope that thereby they would feel no 
pains in their backs when they stooped over the sickle in 
the harvest field* In Berry, a district of Central France, 
the midsummer fire was lit on the Eve of St. John and 
went by the name of the jénée, joannée, or jouannée. Every 
family according to its means contributed faggots, which 
were piled round a pole on the highest ground in the neigh- 
bourhood. In the hamlets the office of kindling the fire 
devolved on the oldest man, but in the towns it was the 
priest or the mayor who discharged the duty. Here, as in 
Brittany, people supposed that a girl who had danced round 
nine of the midsummer bonfires would marry within the 
year. To leap several times over the fire was regarded as a 
sort of purification which kept off sickness and brought good 
luck tothe leaper. Hence the nimble youth bounded through 
the smoke and flames, and when the fire had somewhat abated 
parents jumped across it with their children in their arms 
in order that the little ones might also partake of its bene- 
1 Désiré Monnier, Traditions popu- Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), p. 89. 
laires comparées (Paris, 1854), pp. 207 The names of the bonfires vary with 
sog.; E. Cortet, Essai sur les Fêtes the place; among them are failles, 
Religieuses, pp. 217 Sg. bourdifailles, bås or baux, feulères ot 
2 Bérenger - Féraud, Ré¢miniscences folières, and chavannes. 
populaires de la Provence (Paris, 1885), 


p. 142. t La Bresse Louhannaise, Juin, 
3 Charles Beauquier, Zes Mois en 1906, p. 207. 
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ficent influence. Embers from the extinct bonfire were taken 
home, and after being dipped in holy water were kept as a 
talisman against all kinds of misfortune, but especially against 
lightning.’ The same virtue was ascribed to the ashes and 
charred sticks of the midsummer bonfire in Périgord, where 
everybody contributed his share of fuel to the pile and 
the whole was crowned with flowers, especially with roses 
and lilies? On the borders of the departments of Creuse 
and Corréze, in Central France, the fires of St. John used to 
be lit on the Eve of the saint’s day (the twenty-third of 
June); the custom seems to have survived till towards the 
end of the nineteenth century. Men, women, and children 
assembled round the fires, and the young people jumped 
over them. Children were brought by their parents or 
elder brothers into contact with the flames in the belief that 
this would save them from fever. Older people girded 
themselves with stalks of rye taken from a neighbouring 
field, because they fancied that by so doing they would not 
grow weary in reaping the corn at harvest.® 

Bonfires were lit in almost all the hamlets of Poitou on the 
Eve of St. John. People marched round them thrice, carrying 
a branch of walnut in their hand. Shepherdesses and children 
passed sprigs of mullein (verdascum)and nuts across the flames; 
the nuts were supposed to cure toothache, and the mullein to 
protect the cattle from sickness and sorcery. When the fire 
died down people took some of the ashes home with them, 
either to keep them in the house as a preservative against 
thunder or to scatter them on the fields for the purpose 
of destroying corn-cockles and darnel. Stones were also 
placed round the fire, and it was believed that the first 
to lift one of these stones next morning would find under 
it the hair of St. John. In Poitou also it used to be 


1 Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et 


Légendes du Centre de la France (Paris, 
1875), i. 78 sgg. The writer adopts 
the absurd derivation of jénée from 
Janus. Needless to say that our old 
friend Baal, Bel, or Belus figures 
prominently in this and many other 
accounts of the European fire-festivals. 

2 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 
Traditions des Provinces de France 


(Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 150. 


3 Correspondent, quoted by A. Ber- 
trand, La Religion des Gaulois (Paris, 
1897), p. 408. 


4 Guerry, “ Sur les usages et tradi- 
tions du Poitou,” Mémoires et disserta- 
tions publiés par la Société Royale des 
Antiquaires de France, viii. (1829) 
PP- 451 sg. 
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customary on the Eve of St. John to trundle a blazing 
wheel wrapt in straw over the fields to fertilize them.’ This 
last custom is said to be now extinct,’ but it is still usual, 
or was so down to recent years, in Poitou to kindle fires on 
this day at cross-roads or on the heights. The oldest or 
youngest person present sets a light to the pile, which con- 
sists of broom, gorse, and heath. A bright and crackling 
blaze shoots up, but soon dies down, and over it the young 
folk leap. They also throw stones into it, picking the stone 
according to the size of the turnips that they wish to have 
that year. It is said that “the good Virgin” comes and sits 
on the prettiest of the stones, and next morning they see 
there her beautiful golden tresses. At Lussac, in Poitou, 
the lighting of the midsummer bonfire is still an affair of 
some ceremony. A pyramid of faggots is piled round a 
tree or tall pole on the ground where the fair is held; the 
priest goes in procession to the spot and kindles the pile. 
When prayers have been said and the clergy have withdrawn, 
the people continue to march round the fire, telling their 
beads, but it is not till the flames have begun to die down 
that the youth jump over them. A brand from the mid- 
summer bonfire is supposed to be a preservative against 
thunder.’ 

In the department of Vienne the bonfire was kindled by 
the oldest man, and before the dance round the flames began 
it was the custom to pass across them a great bunch of 
mullein (ċouillon blanc) and a branch of walnut, which next 
morning before sunrise were fastened over the door of the 
chief cattle-shed.4 A similar custom prevailed in the neigh- 
bouring department of Deux-Sèvres ; but here it was the 
priest who kindled the bonfire, and old men used to put 
embers of the fire in their wooden shoes as a preservative 


1 Breuil, in Mémoires de la Société 
des Antiquaires de Picardie, viii. (1845) 
p. 206; E. Cortet, Essai sur les Fêtes 
Religieuses, p. 216; Laisnel de la 
Salle, Croyances et Légendes du Centre 
de la France, i. 83; J. Lecœur, 
Esquisses du Bocage Normand, ii. 225. 

2 H. Gaidoz, ‘Le dieu gaulois du 
soleil et le symbolisme de la roue,” 
Revue Archéologique, iii. Série, iv. 
(1884) p. 26, note 3. 


3 L. Pineau, Ze Folk-lore du Poitou 
(Paris, 1892), pp. 499 sg. In Périgord 
the ashes of the midsummer bonfire are 
searched for the hair of the Virgin (E. 
Cortet, Essai sur les Fêtes Religieuses, 


p- 219). 


4 A. de Nore, Coutumes Mythes et 
Traditions des Provinces de France, 


pp- 149 sg.; E. Cortet, op. cit. pp. 
218 sg. 
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against many evils! In some towns and villages of Saint- 
onge and Aunis, provinces of Western France now mostly 
comprised in the department of Charente Inférieure, the fires 
of St. John are still kindled on Midsummer Eve, but the 
custom is neither so common nor carried out with so much 
pomp and ceremony as formerly. Great quantities of wood 
used to be piled on an open space round about a huge post 
or a tree stripped of its leaves and branches. Every one 
took care to contribute a faggot to the pile, and the whole 
population marched to the spot in procession with the 
crucifix at their head and the priest bringing up the rear. 
The squire, or other person of high degree, put the torch to 
the pyre, and the priest blessed it. In the southern and 
eastern parts of Saintonge children and cattle were passed 
through the smoke of the bonfires to preserve them from 
contagious diseases, and when the fire had gone out the 
people scuffed for the charred fragments of the great post, 
which they regarded as talismans against thunder. Next 
morning, on Midsummer Day, every shepherdess in the 
neighbourhood was up very early, for the first to drive her 
sheep over the blackened cinders and ashes of the great 
bonfire was sure to have the best flock all that year. Where 
the shepherds shrunk from driving their flocks through the 
smoke and flames of the bonfire they contented themselves 
with marking the hinder-quarters of the animals with a broom 
which had been blackened in the ashes. 

In the mountainous part of Comminges, a province of 
Southern France, now comprised in the department of Haute 
Garonne, the midsummer fire is made by splitting open the 
trunk of a tall tree, stuffing the crevice with shavings, and 
igniting the whole. A garland of flowers is fastened to 
the top of the tree, and at the moment when the fire is 
lighted the man who was last married has to climb up a 
ladder and bring the flowers down. In the flat parts of 
the same district the materials of the midsummer bonfires 
consist of fuel piled in the usual way; but they must Fe 

1 Dupin, * Notice sur quelques fêtes (1823) p. 110. 
et divertissemens populaires du départe- 
ment des Deux-Sèvres,” Mémoires et 2J. L. M. Noguès, Les meæurs 


Dissertations publiés par la Sociéte d'autrefois en Saintonge et en Aunis 
Royale des Antiquaires de France, iv. (Saintes, 1891), pp. 72, 178 sg. 
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put together by men who have been married since the last 
midsummer festival, and cach of these benedicts is obliged 
to lay a wreath of flowers on the top of the pile’ At the 
entrance of the valley of Aran young people set up on the 
banks of the Garonne a tree covered with ribbons and 
garlands; at the end of a year the withered tree and faded 
flowers furnish excellent fuel. So on the Eve of St. John 
the villagers assemble, and an old man or a child kindles 
the fire which is to consume tree and garlands together. 
While the blaze lasts the people sing and dance; and the 
burnt tree is then replaced by another which will suffer the 
same fate after the lapse of a year? In some districts of 
the French Pyrenees it is deemed necessary to leap nine 
times over the midsummer fire if you would be assured 
of prosperity’ A traveller in Southern France at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century tells us that “the Eve 
of St. Jobn is also a day of joy for the Provençals. They 
light great fires and the young folk leap over them. At 
Aix they shower squibs and crackers on the passers-by, 
which has often had disagreeable consequences. At Mar- 
seilles they drench each other with scented water, which is 
poured from the windows or squirted from little syringes ; 
the roughest jest is to souse passers-by with clean water, 
which gives rise to loud bursts of laughter.”* At Draguig- 
nan, in the department of Var, fires used to be lit in every 
street on the Eve of St. John, and the people roasted pods 
of garlic at them; the pods were afterwards distributed to 
every family. Another diversion of the evening was to pour 
cans of water from the houses on the heads of people in 
the streets® In Provence the midsummer fires are still 
popular. Children go from door to door begging for fuel, 
and they are seldom sent empty away. Formerly the priest, 
the mayor, and the aldermen used to walk in procession to 
the bonfire, and even deigned to light it; after which the 
assembly marched thrice round the burning pile, while the 


1 H, Gaidoz, Le dieu soleil et le Zyaditions des Provinces de France, p. 
symbolisme de la roue,” Revue Archéo- 127. f 
logique, iii. Série, iv. (1884) p. 30. 4 Aubin-Louis Millin, Voyage dans 

2 Ch. Cuissard, Zes Feux de la les Départemens du Midi de la France 
Saint-Jean (Orleans, 1884), pp. 22 5g. (Paris, 1807-1811), iii. 341 sg. 

3 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 6 Aubin-Louis Millin, of. cit. iii. 28. 
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church bells pealed and rockets fizzed and sputtered in the 
air. Dancing began later, and the bystanders threw water 
on each other. At Ciotat, while the fire was blazing, the 
young people plunged into the sea and splashed each other 
vigorously. At Vitrolles they bathed in a pond in order 
that they might not suffer from fever during the year, and 
at Saintes-Maries they watered the horses to protect them 
from the itch} At Aix a nominal king, chosen from among 
the youth for his skill in shooting at a popinjay, presided 
over the festival. He selected his own officers, and escorted 
by a brilliant train marched to the bonfire, kindled it, and 
was the first to dance round it. Next day he distributed 
largesse to his followers. His reign lasted a year, during 
which he enjoyed certain privileges. He was allowed to 
attend the mass celebrated by the commander of the Knights 
of St. John on St. John’s Day: the right of hunting was 
accorded to him; and soldiers might not be quartered in his 
house. At Marseilles also on this day one of the guilds chose 
a king of the dadache or double axe; but it does not appear 
that he kindled the bonfire, which is said to have been lighted 
with great ceremony by the préfet and other authorities.” 

In Belgium the custom of kindling the midsummer 
bonfires has long disappeared from the great cities, but it 
is still kept up in rural districts and small towns of Brabant, 
Flanders, and Limburg. People leap across the fires to 
protect themselves against fever, and in eastern Flanders 
women perform similar leaps for the purpose of ensuring 
an easy delivery. At Termonde young people go from 
door to door collecting fuel for the fires and reciting 
verses, in which they beg the inmates to give them “wood 
of St. John” and to keep some wood for St. Peter’s Day 
(the twenty-ninth of June); for in Belgium the Eve of St. 
Peter’s Day is celebrated by bonfires and dances exactly like 
those which commemorate St. John’s Eve. The ashes of 


1 A. de Nore, of. cit. pp. 19 59. 3 
Bérenger-Féraud, Reminiscences popu- 
laires de la Provence (Paris, 1885), pp. 
135-141. Asto the custom at Toulon, 
see Poncy, quoted by Breuil, Mémoires 
de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 
viii. (1845) p. 190 note, The custom of 
drenching people on this occasion with 


water used to prevail in Toulon, as well 
as in Marseilles and other towns in 
the south of France. The water was 
squirted from syringes, poured on the 
heads of passers-by from windows, and 
soon, See Breuil, of. cit. pp. 237 sy. 

3 A. de Nore, op. cit. pp. 20 59. ; 
E. Cortet, of. cit. pp. 218, 219 sg. 
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the St. John’s fires are deemed by Belgian peasants an 
excellent remedy for consumption, if you take a spoonful 
or two of them, moistened with water, day by day. People 
also burn vervain in the fires, and they say that in the ashes 
of the plant you may find, if you look for it, the “ Fool’s 
Stone.”* In many parts of Brabant St. Peter’s bonfire used 
to be much larger than that of his rival St. John. When 
it had burned out, both sexes engaged in a game of ball, 
and the winner became the King of Summer or of the Ball 
and had the right to choose his Queen. Sometimes the 
winner was a woman, and it was then her privilege to select 
her royal mate. This pastime was well known at Louvain 
and it continued to be practised at Grammont and Mespelaer 
down to the second half of the nineteenth century. At 
Mespelaer, which is a village near Termonde, a huge pile 
of eglantine, reeds, and straw was collected in a marshy 
meadow for the bonfire; and next evening after vespers the 
young folk who had lit it assembled at the “Good Life” 
tavern to play the game. The winner was crowned with a 
wreath of roses, and the rest danced and sang in a ring 
about him. At Grammont, while the bonfire was lit and 
the dances round it took place on St. Peters Eve, the 
festival of the “Crown of Roses” was deferred till the 
following Sunday. The young folk arranged among them- 
selves beforehand who should be King and Queen of the 
Roses: the rosy wreaths were hung on cords across the 
street: the dancers danced below them, and at a given 
moment the wreaths fell on the heads of the chosen King 
and Queen, who had to entertain their fellows at a feast. 
According to some pcople the fires of St. Peter, like those 
of St. John, were lighted in order to drive away dragons.” 
‘In French Flanders down to 1789 a straw figure represent- 
ing a man was always burned in the midsummer bonfire, 
and the figure of a woman was burned on St. Peter's Day.’ 
In Belgium people jump over the midsummer bonfires as a 


1 Le Baron de Reinsberg-Diirings- fêtes civiles et religieuses, etc., du 
feld, Calendrier Belge (Brussels, 1861- Département du Nord (Cambrai, 1836), 


1862), i. 416 59., 439- p- 364; J. W. Wolf, Beiträge eur 
3 Le Baron de Reinsberg-Diirings- deutschen Mythologie (Gottingen, 1852— 
feld, of. cit. i. 439-442. 1857), ii. 392; W. Mannhardt, Dee 


3 Madame Clément, Histoire des Baumkultus, p. 513. 
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preventive of colic, and they keep the ashes at home to 
hinder fire from breaking out.’ 

The custom of lighting bonfires at midsummer has been 
observed in many parts of our own country. “On the Vigil of 
Saint John the Baptist, commonly called Midsummer Eve, it 
was usual in most country places, and also in towns and cities, 
for the inhabitants, both old and young, and of both sexes, 
to meet together, and make merry by the side of a large fire 
made in the middle of the street, or in some open and con- 
venient place, over which the young men frequently leaped 
by way of frolic, and also exercised themselves with various 
sports and pastimes, more especially with running, wrestling, 
and dancing. These diversions they continued till mid- 
night, and sometimes till cock-crowing.”? In the streets 
of London the midsummer fires were lighted in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth down to the end of the sixteenth century, 
as we learn from Stow’s description, which runs thus: “In 
the months of June and July, on the vigils of festival days, 
and on the same festival days in the evenings after the sun 
setting, there were usually made bonfires in the streets, every 
man bestowing wood or labour towards them; the wealthier 
sort also, before their doors near to the said bonfires, would 
set out tables on the vigils furnished with sweet bread and 
good drink, and on the festival days with meats and drinks 
plentifully, whereunto they would invite their neighbours and 
passengers also to sit and be merry with them in great 
familiarity, praising God for His benefits bestowed on them. 
These were called bonfires as well of good amity amongst 
neighbours that being before at controversy, were there, by 
the labour of others, reconciled, and made of bitter enemies 
loving friends ; and also for the virtue that a great fire hath 
to purge the infection of the air. On the vigil of St. John 
the Baptist, and on St. Peter and Paul the Apostles, every 
man’s door being shadowed with green birch, long fennel, 
St. John’s wort, orpin, white lilies, and such like, garnished 
upon with garlands of beautiful flowers, had also lamps of 
glass, with oil burning in them all the night; some hung 

1 E. Monseur, Folklore Wallon Pastimes of the People of England, 
(Brussels, N.D.), p. 130, §§ 1783, New Edition, by W. Hone (London, 


1786, 1787. 1834), P. 359. 
2 Joseph Strutt, Zhe Sports and 
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out branches of iron curiously wrought, containing hundreds 
of lamps alight at once, which made a goodly show, namely, 
in New Fish Street, Thames Street, etc”! In the six- 
teenth century the Eton boys used to kindle a bonfire on 
the east side of the church both on St. John’s Day and on 
St. Peters Day.? Writing in the second half of the 
seventeenth century, the antiquary John Aubrey tells us 
that bonfires were still kindled in many places on St. 
John’s Night, but that the civil wars had thrown many of 
these old customs out of fashion. Wars, he adds, extin- 
guish superstition as well as religion and laws, and there is 
nothing like gunpowder for putting phantoms to flight 

In the north of England these fires used to be lit 
in the open streets. Young and old gathered round them, 
and while the young leaped over the fires and engaged 
in games, their elders looked on and probably remembercd 
with regret the days when they used to foot it as nimbly. 
Sometimes the fires were kindled on the tops of high hills. 
The people also carried firebrands about the fields.’ The 
custom of kindling bonfires on Midsummer Eve prevailed 
all over Cumberland down to the second half of the 
eighteenth century.” In Northumberland the custom seems 
to have lasted into the first quarter of the ninetecnth century ; 
the fires were lit in the villages and on the tops of high hills, 
and the people sported and danced round them. Moreover, 
the villagers used to run with burning brands round thcir 


1 John Stow, A Survay of London, 
edited by Henry Morley (London, N.D.), 
pp. 126 sg. Stow’s Survay was written 
in 1598. 

2 John Brand, Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
i. 338; T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British 
Popular Customs (London, 1876), p. 
331. Both writers refer to Status 
Scholae Etonensis (A.D. 1560). 

3 John Aubrey, Aemaznes of Gentil- 
isme and Judaisme (London, 1881), p. 
26, 

4 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
i. 300 sg., 318, compare pp. 305, 306, 
308 sg.; W. Mannhardt, Der Baum- 
kultus, p. 512, Compare W. Hutch- 
inson, View of Northumberland, vol. 


ii. (Newcastle, 1778), Appendix, p. 
(15), under the head ‘‘ Midsummer ” :— 
‘It is usual to raise fires on the tops 
of high hills and in the villages, and 
sport and danse around them; this is 
of very remote antiquity, and the first 
cause lost in the distance of time.” 

5 Dr. Lyttelton, Bishop of Carlisle, 
quoted by William Borlase, Antiquities, 
Historical and Monumental, of the 
County of Cornwall (London, 1769), 
p. 135 note. 

6 County Folk-lore, vol. iv. North- 
umberland, collected by M. C. Balfour 
(London, 1904), p. 76, quoting E. 
Mackenzie, An Historical, Topographi- 
cal, and Descriptive View of the County 
of Northumberland, Second Edition 
(Newcastle, 1825), i. 217, 
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fields and to snatch ashes from a neighbour’s fire, saying as 
they did so, “We have the flower (or flour) of the wake.”? At 
Sandhill bonfires were kindled on the Eve of St. Peter as 
well as on Midsummer Eve; the custom is attested for the 
year 1575, when it was described as ancient? We are told 
that “on Midsummer’s eve, reckoned according to the old 
style, it was formerly the custom of the inhabitants, young 
and old, not only of Whalton, but of most of the adjacent 
villages, to collect a large cartload of whins and other com- 
bustible materials, which was dragged by them with great 
rejoicing (a fiddler being seated on the top of the cart) into 
the village and erected into a pile. The people from the 
surrounding country assembled towards evening, when it 
was set on fire; and whilst the young danced around it, 
the elders looked on smoking their pipes and drinking 
their beer, until it was consumed. There can be little 
doubt that this curious old custom dates from a very remote 
antiquity.” In a law-suit, which was tried in 1878, the 
rector of Whalton gave evidence of the constant use of the 
village green for the ceremony since 1843. “The bonfire,” 
he said, “was lighted a little to the north-east of the well at 
Whalton, and partly on the footpath, and people danced 
round it and jumped through it. That was never inter- 
rupted.” The Rev. G. R. Hall, writing in 1879, says that 
“the fire festivals or bonfires of the summer solstice at the 
Old Midsummer until recently were commemorated on 
Christenburg Crags and elsewhere by leaping through and 
dancing round the fires, as those who have been present 
have told me”? Down to the early part of the nineteenth 
century bonfires called Beal-fires used to be lit on Mid- 
summer Eve all over the wolds in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire.‘ 


1 County Folk-lore, vol. iv. North- 
umberland, collected by M. C. Balfour, 


P. 75: 
2 County Folk-lore, vol. iv. North- 
umberland, collected by M. C. Balfour, 


T75: 
: 5 $ he Denham Tracts, edited by J. 
Hardy (London, 1892-1895), ii. 342 
3q., quoting Archaologia Aeliana, N.S., 
viii, 73, and the Proceedings of the 


Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vi. 242 
sq. ; County Folk-lore, vol. iv. North- 
umberland, collected by M. C. Balfour 
(London, 1904), pp. 75 sg. Whalton 
is a village of Northumberland, not far 
from Morpeth. 

t County Folk-lore, vol. vi. East 
Riding of Yorkshire, collected and 
edited by Mrs, Gutch (London, 1912), 
p. 102. 
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In Herefordshire and Somersetshire the peasants used 
to make fires in the fields on Midsummer Eve “to bless 
the apples”! In Devonshire the custom of leaping over 
the midsummer fires was also observed.? “In Corn- 
wall, the festival fires, called bonfires, are kindled on the 
Eves of St. John Baptist and St. Peter’s day; and Mid- 
summer is thence, in the Cornish tongue, called Goluan, 
which signifies both light and rejoicing. At these fires the 
Cornish attend with lighted torches, tarred and pitched at 
the end, and make their perambulations round their fires, 
going from village to village and carrying their torches 
before them; this is certainly the remains of Druid super- 
stition ; for, Faces praeferre, to carry lighted torches was 
reckoned a kind of gentilism, and as such particularly pro- 
hibited by the Gallick Councils.”* At Penzance and else- 
where in the county the people danced and sang about the 
bonfires on Midsummer Eve. On Whiteborough, a large 
tumulus near Launceston, a huge bonfire used to be kindled 
on Midsummer Eve; a tall summer pole with a large bush 
at the top was fixed in the centre of the bonfire* The 
Cornish fires at this season appear to have been commonly 
lit on high and conspicuous hills, such as Tregonan, Godol- 
phin, Carnwarth, and Carn Brea. When it grew dusk on 
Midsummer Eve, old men would hobble away to some 
height whence they counted the fires and drew a presage 
from their number “It is the immemorial usage in 
Penzance, and the neighbouring towns and villages, to kindle 
bonfires and torches on Midsummer-eve ; and on Midsum- 
mer-day to hold a fair on Penzance quay, where the 
country folks assemble from the adjoining parishes in great 
numbers to make excursions on the water. St. Peter’s Eve 


1 John Aubrey, Rematnes of Gentil- the day of St. Peter. See above, 


isme and Judaisme (London, 1881), 
p- 96, compare zd., p. 26. 

2 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain (London, 1882—1883), i. 
II. 
3 William Borlase, LL.D., Antiqui- 
ties, Historical and Monumental, of 
the County of Cornwall (London, 
1769), pp- 135 sg. The Eve of St. 
Peter is June 28th. Bonfires have 
been lit elsewhere on the Eve or 


Ppp. 194 s9., 196 sg., and below, pp. 
199 S9., 202, 207. 

4t J. Brand, of. cit. i. 318, 3193 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Britisk Popular 
Customs (London, 1876), p. 315. 

6 William Bottrell, Traditions and 
Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall 
(Penzance, 1870), pp. 8 sg., 55 sg. 
James Napier, Folk-lore, or Super- 
stitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland 


(Paisley, 1879), p. 173. 
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[the twenty-eighth of June] is distinguished by a similar 
display of bonfires and torches, although the ‘quay-fair’ on 
St. Peter’s-day [the twenty-ninth of June], has been discon- 
tinued upwards of forty years. On these eves a line of 
tar-barrels, relieved occasionally by large bonfires, is seen in 
the centre of each of the principal streets in Penzance. On 
either side of this line young men and women pass up and 
down, swinging round their heads heavy torches made of 
large pieces of folded canvas steeped in tar, and nailed to 
the ends of sticks between three and four feet long; the 
flames of some of these almost equal those of the tar-barrels. 
Rows of lighted candles, also, when the air is calm, are fixed 
outside the windows or along the sides of the streets. In 
St. Just, and other mining parishes, the young miners, 
mimicking their fathers’ employments, bore rows of holes in 
the rocks, load them with gunpowder, and explode them in 
rapid succession by trains of the same substance. As the 
holes are not deep enough to split the rocks, the same little 
batteries serve for many years. On these nights, Mount’s 
Bay has a most animating appearance, although not equal 
to what was annually witnessed at the beginning of the 
present century, when the whole coast, from the Land’s End 
to the Lizard, wherever a town or a village existed, was 
lighted up with these stationary or moving fires. In the 
early part of the evening, children may be seen wearing 
wreaths of flowers—a custom in al] probability originating 
from the ancient use of these ornaments when they danced 
around the fires. At the close of the fireworks in Penzance, 
a great number of persons of both sexes, chiefly from the 
neighbourhood of the quay, used always, until within the 
last few years, to join hand in hand, forming a long string, 
and run through the streets, playing ‘thread the needle,’ 
heedless of the fireworks showered upon them, and often- 
times leaping over the yet glowing embers. I have on 
these occasions seen boys following one another, jumping 
through flames higher than themselves.” ? 

In Wales the midsummer fires were kindled on St. John’s 


1 Richard Edmonds, Zhe Lands of the West of England, Third Edition 
End District (London, 1862), pp. 66 (London, 1881), pp. 207 sg. 
sq., Robert Hunt, Popular Romances 
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Eve and on St. John’s Day. Three or nine different kinds of The Mia. 
wood and charred faggots carefully preserved from the last fresin 


midsummer were deemed necessary to build the bonfire, which Wales and 
was generally done on rising ground. Various herbs were phe i 
thrown into the blaze; and girls with bunches of three or 
nine different kinds of flowers would take the hands of boys, 
who wore flowers in their buttonholes and hats, and together 
the young couples would leap over the fires. On the same 
two midsummer days roses and wreaths of flowers were 
hung over the doors and windows. “ Describing a mid- 
summer fire, an old inhabitant, born in 1809, remembered 
being taken to different hills in the Vale of Glamorgan to 
see festivities in which people from all parts of the district 
participated. She was at that time about fourteen, and old 
enough to retain a vivid recollection of the circumstances. 
People conveyed trusses of straw to the top of the hill, where 
men and youths waited for the contributions. Women and 
girls were stationed at the bottom of the hill. Then a large Burning 
cart-wheel was thickly swathed with straw, and not an inch Whe? 
of wood was left in sight. A pole was inserted through the down hill 
centre of the wheel, so that long ends extended about a yard 
on each side. If any straw remained, it was made up into 
torches at the top of tall sticks. At a given signal the 
wheel was lighted, and sent rolling downhill. If this fire- 
wheel went out before it reached the bottom of the hill, a 
very poor harvest was promised. If it kept lighted all the 
way down, and continued blazing for a long time, the harvest 
would be exceptionally abundant. Loud cheers and shouts 
accompanicd the progress of the wheel.”? At Darowen in 
Wales small bonfires were kindled on Midsummer Eve.? On 
the same day people in the Isle of Man were wont to light 
fires to the windward of every field, so that the smoke might 
pass over the corn; and they folded their cattle and carried 
blazing furze or gorse round them several times.’ 

A writer of the last quarter of the seventeenth century 


1 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and Great Britain (London, 1882~1883), 
Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), i. 318. 
pp. 27 sg. Compare Jonathan Ceredig 
Davies, Folk-lore of West and Mid- 3 Joseph Train, Account of the Isle 
Wales (Aberystwyth, 1911), p. 76. of Man (Douglas, Isle of Man, 1845), 
2 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of ìi. 120. 
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tells us that in Ireland, “on the Eves of St. John Baptist 
and St. Peter, they always have in every town a bon- 
fire, late in the evenings, and carry about bundles of reeds 
fast tied and fired ; these being dry, will last long, and flame 
better than a torch, and be a pleasing divertive prospect to 
the distant beholder; a stranger would go near to imagine 
the whole country was on fire”! Another writer says of 
the South of Ireland: “On Midsummer’s Eve, every emi- 
nence, near which is a habitation, blazes with bonfires; and 
round these they carry numerous torches, shouting and 
dancing, which affords a beautiful sight”? An author who 
described Ireland in the first quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury says: “On the vigil of St. John the Baptist’s Nativity, 
they make bonfires, and run along the streets and fields with 
wisps of straw blazing on long poles to purify the air, which 
they think infectious, by believing all the devils, spirits, 
ghosts, and hobgoblins fly abroad this night to hurt man- 
kind.”* Another writer states that he witnessed the festival 
in Ireland in 1782: “ At the house where I was entertained, 
it was told me, that we should see, at midnight, the most 
singular sight in Ireland, which was the lighting of fires in 
honour of the sun, Accordingly, exactly at midnight, the 
fires began to appear; and taking the advantage of going up 
to the leads of the house, which had a widely extended view, 
I saw on a radius of thirty miles, all around, the fires burn- 
ing on every eminence which the country afforded. I hada 
farther satisfaction in learning, from undoubted authority, 
that the people danced round the fires, and at the close went 
through these fires, and made their sons and daughters, 
together with their cattle, pass through the fire; and the 
whole was conducted with religious solemnity.”* That the 
custom prevailed in full force as late as 1867 appears from 
a notice in a newspaper of that date, which runs thus: “ The 
old pagan fire-worship still survives in Ireland, though nomi- 


1 Sir Henry Piers, Description of the 
County of Westmeath, written in 1682, 
published by (General) Charles Val- 
lancey, Collectanea de Rebus Hibernists, 
i (Dublin, 1786) pp. 123 sg. 

3 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
L 303, quoting the author of the Survey 


of the South of Ireland, p. 232. 

3 J. Brand, of. cit. i. 305, quoting 
the author of the Comical Pilgrim’s 
Pilgrimage into Ireland (1723), p. 92. 

4 The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
Ixv. (London, 1795) pp. 124 sg. The 
writer dates the festival on June 21st, 
which is probably a mistake. 
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nally in honour of St. John. On Sunday night bonfires were 
observed throughout nearly every county in the province of 
Leinster. In Kilkenny, fires blazed on every hillside at inter- 
vals of about a mile. There were very many in the Queen’s 
County, also in Kildare and Wexford. The effect in the 
rich sunset appeared to travellers very grand. The people 
assemble, and dance round the fires, the children jump 
through the flames, and in former times live coals were 
carried into the corn-fields to prevent blight”! In County 
Leitrim on St. John’s Eve, which is called Bonfire Day, fires 
are still lighted after dusk on the hills and along the sides 
of the roads.? All over Kerry the same thing continues to 
be done, though not so commonly as of old. Small fires 
were made across the road, and to drive through them 
brought luck for the year. Cattle were also driven through 
the fires. On Lettermore Island, in South Connemara, 
some of the ashes from the midsummer bonfire are thrown 
on the fields to fertilize them. One writer informs us that 
in Munster and Connaught a bone must always be burned 
in the fire; for otherwise the people believe that the fire will 
bring no luck. He adds that in many places sterile beasts 
and human beings are passed through the fire, and that as a 
boy he himself jumped through the fire “for luck.”* An 
eye-witness has described as follows a remarkable ceremony 
observed in Ireland on Midsummer Eve: “When the fire 
burned for some hours, and got low, an indispensable part 
of the ceremony commenced. Every one present of the 
peasantry passed through it, and several children were 
thrown across the sparkling embers ; while a wooden frame, 
of some eight feet long, with a horse’s head fixed to one end, 
and a large white sheet thrown over it concealing the wood 
and the man on whose head it was carried, made its appear- 
ance. This was greeted with loud shouts of ‘The white 
horse!’ and having been safely carried by the skill of its 


1 T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British 3 A.C. Haddon, ‘* A Batch of Irish 
Popular Customs (London, 1876), pp. Folk-lore,” Folk-lore, iv. (1893) pp. 
321 sg., quoting the Liverpool Mercury 351, 359. 
of June 29th, 1867. 

2 L. L. Duncan, ‘‘Further Notes 4 G. H. Kinahan, “Notes on Irish 
from County Leitrim,” Folk-lore, v. Folk-lore,” Folk-lore Record, iv. (1881) 


(1894) p. 193. P- 97. 
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bearer several times through the fire with a bold leap, it pur- 
sucd the people, who ran screaming and laughing in every 
direction. I asked what the horse was meant for, and was 
told that it represented ‘all cattle. ” 1 

Lady Wilde’s account of the midsummer festival in Ire- 
land is picturesque and probably correct in substance, although 
she does not cite her authorities. As it contains some in- 
teresting features which are not noticed by the other writers 
on Ireland whom I have consulted, I will quote the greater 
part of it in full. “In ancient times,” she says, “ the sacred 
fire was lighted with great ceremony on Midsummer Eve ; 
and on that night all the people of the adjacent country kept 
fixed watch on the western promontory of Howth, and the 
moment the first flash was seen from that spot the fact of 
ignition was announced with wild cries and cheers repeated 
from village to village, when all the local fires began to blaze, 
and Ireland was circled by a cordon of flame rising up from 
every hill. Then the dance and song began round every 
fire, and the wild hurrahs filled the air with the most frantic 
revelry. Many of these ancient customs are still continued, 
and the fires are still lighted on St. John’s Eve on every hill 
in Ireland. When the fire has burned down to a red glow 
the young men strip to the waist and leap over or through 
the flames; this is done backwards and forwards several 
times, and he who braves the greatest blaze is considered 
the victor over the powers of evil, and is greeted with 
tremendous applause. When the fire burns still lower, the 
young girls leap the flame, and those who leap clean over 
three times back and forward will be certain of a speedy 
marriage and good luck in after-life, with many children. 
The married women then walk through the lines of the 
burning embers; and when the fire is nearly burnt and 
trampled down, the yearling cattle are driven through the 
hot ashes, and their back is singed with a lighted hazel twig. 
These rods are kept safely afterwards, being considered 
of immense power to drive the cattle to and from the 
watering places. As the fire diminishes the shouting grows 
fainter, and the song and the dance commence; while pro- 


1 Charlotte Elizabeth, Zersonal Re- Hislop, The Two Babylons (Edin- 
collections, quoted by Rev. Alexander burgh, 1853), pP. 53. 
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fessional story-tellers narrate tales of fairy-land, or of the 
good old times long ago, when the kings and princes of 
Ireland dwelt amongst their own people, and there was food 
to eat and wine to drink for all comers to the feast at the 
king’s house. When the crowd at length separate, every 
one carries home a brand from the fire, and great virtue is 
attached to the lighted drone which is safely carried to the 
house without breaking or falling to the ground. Many con- 
tests also arise amongst the young men; for whoever enters 
his house first with the sacred fire brings the good luck of 
the year with him.” ? 

In Ireland, as elsewhere, water was also apparently 
thought to acquire a certain mystical virtue at midsummer. 
“At Stoole, near Downpatrick, there is a ceremony com- 
mencing at twelve o’clock at night on Midsummer Eve. 
Its sacred mount is consecrated to St. Patrick; the plain 
contains three wells, to which the most extraordinary virtues 
are attributed. Here and there are heaps of stones, around 
some of which appear great numbers of people, running 
with as much speed as possible; around others crowds of 
worshippers kneel with bare legs and feet as an indispensable 
part of the penance. The men, without coats, with handker- 
chicfs on their heads instead of hats, having gone seven 
times round each heap, kiss the ground, cross themselves, and 
procced to the hill; here they ascend, on their bare knees, 
by a path so steep and rugged that it would be difficult to 
walk up. Many hold their hands clasped at the back of 
their necks, and several carry large stones on their heads, 
Having repeated this ceremony seven times, they go to what 
is called St. Patrick’s Chair, which are two great flat stones 
fixed upright in the hill; here they cross and bless them- 
selves as they step in between these stones, and, while 
repeating prayers, an old man, seated for the purpose, turns 
them round on their feet three times, for which he is paid ; 
the devotee then goes to conclude his penance at a pile of 
stones, named the Altar. While this busy scene is continued 
by the multitude, the wells and streams issuing from them 
are thronged by crowds of halt, maimed, and blind, pressing 

1 Lady Wilde, Ancient Legends, Mystic Charms, and Superstitions of Ireland 
(London, 1887), i. 214 sg. 
PT. VII. VOL. I P 
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to wash away their infirmities with water consecrated by their 
patron saint, and so powerful is the impression of its efficacy on 
their minds, that many of those who go to be healed, and 
who are not totally blind, or altogether crippled, really 
believe for a time that they are by means of its miraculous 
virtues perfectly restored.” } 

In Scotland the traces of midsummer fires are few. We 
are told by a writer of the eighteenth century that “the 
midsummer-even fire, a relict of Druidism,’ was kindled in 
some parts of the county of Perth? Another writer of the 
same period, describing what he calls the Druidical festivals 
of the Highlanders, says that “the least considerable of them 
is that of midsummer. In the Highlands of Perthshire there 
are some vestiges of it. The cowherd goes three times 
round the fold, according to the course of the sun, with a 
burning torch in his hand. They imagined this rite had a 
tendency to purify their herds and flocks, and to prevent 
diseases, At their return the landlady makes an entertain- 
ment for the cowherd and his associates”? In the north- 
east of Scotland, down to the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, farmers used to go round their lands with burning 
torches about the middle of June. On the hill of Cairnshee, 
in the parish of Durris, Kincardineshire, the herdsmen of the 
country round about annually kindle a bonfire at sunset 
on Midsummer Day (the twenty-fourth of June); the men 
or lads collect the fuel and push each other through the 
smoke and flames. The custom is kept up through the 
benefaction of a certain Alexander Hogg, a native of the 
parish, who died about 1790 and left a small sum tor the 
maintenance of a midsummer bonfire on the spot, because as 


1T. F. Thiselton Dyer, British 
Popular Customs (London, 1876), pp. 
322 sg., quoting the Hibernian Maga- 
zine, July 1817. As to the worship of 
wells in ancient Ireland, see P. W. 
Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ire- 
land (London, 1903), i. 288 sg., 366 sgg. 

2 Rev. A. Johnstone, describing the 
parish of Monquhitter in Perthshire, 
in Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical 
Account of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1791- 
1799), xxi. 145. Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler writes that in Scotland ‘‘ before 
the bonfires were kindled on mid- 


summer eve, the houses were decorated 
with foliage brought from the woods” 
(Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic, London, 1899, pp. 80 sg.). 
For his authority he refers to Chambers’ 
Journal, July, 1842. 

3 John Ramsay, of Ochtertyre, Scot- 
land and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century, edited by A. Allardyce (Edin- 
burgh, 1888), ii. 436. 

* Rev. Mr. Shaw, Minister of Elgin, 
in Pennants ** Tour in Scotland,” 
printed in John Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels (London, 1808-1814), iii. 136, 
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a boy he had herded cattle on the hill. We may conjecture 
that in doing so he merely provided for the continuance 
of an old custom which he himself had observed in the 
same place in his youth.’ At the village of Tarbolton in 
Ayrshire a bonfire has been annually kindled from time 
immemorial on the evening of the first Monday after the 
eleventh of June. A noted cattle-market was formerly 
held at the fair on the following day. The bonfire is still 
lit at the gloaming by the lads and lasses of the village on 
a high mound or hillock just outside of the village. Fuel 
for it is collected by the lads from door to door. The 
youth dance round the fire and leap over the fringes of it. 
The many cattle-drovers who used to asserble for the fair 
were wont to gather round the blazing pile, smoke their 
pipes, and listen to the young folk singing in chorus on the 
hillock. Afterwards they wrapped themselves in their 
plaids and slept round the bonfire, which was intended to 
last all night? Thomas Moresin of Aberdeen, a writer of 
the sixteenth century, says that on St. Peter’s Day, which is 
the twenty-ninth of June, the Scotch ran about at night with 
lighted torches on mountains and high grounds, “as Ceres 
did when she roamed the whole earth in search of Proser- 
pine” ;* and towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
parish minister of Loudoun, a district of Ayrshire whose 
“bonny woods and braes” have been sung by Burns, wrote 
that “the custom still remains amongst the herds and young 
people to kindle fires in the high grounds in honour of 
Beltan. Beltan, which in Gaelic signifies Baal, or Bel’s-fire, 
was antiently the time of this solemnity. It is now kept on 
St. Peter’s day.” 4 


1 A. Macdonald, ‘Midsummer Bon- 
fires,” Folk-lore, xv. (1904) pp. 105 $g. 

2 From notes kindly furnished to me 
by the Rev. J. C. Higgins, parish 
minister of Tarbolton. Mr. Higgins 
adds that he knows of no superstition 
connected with the fire, and no tradi- 
tion of its origin. I visited the scene 
of the bonfire in 1898, but, as Pau- 
sanias says (viii, 41. 6) in similar cir- 
cumstances, ‘*I did not happen to 
arrive at the season of the festival.” 
Indeed the snow was falling thick as 


I trudged to the village through the 
beautiful woods of ‘‘the Castle o 
Montgomery ” immortalized by Burns. 
From a notice in 7hke Scotsman of 26th 
June, 1906 (p. 8) it appears that the 
old custom was observed as usual that 
year. 

3 Thomas Moresinus, Papatus seu 
Depravatae Religionis Origo et Incre- 
mentum (Edinburgh, 1594), p. 56. 

4 Rev. Dr. George Lawrie, in Sir 
John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 
Scotland, iii, (Edinburgh, 1792) p. 105. 
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All over Spain great bonfires called /umes are still lit on 
Midsummer Eve. They are kept up all night, and the 
children leap over them in a certain rhythmical way which 
is said to resemble the ancient dances. On the coast, people 
at this season plunge into the sea; in the inland districts 
the villagers go and roll naked in the dew of the meadows, 
which is supposed to be a sovereign preservative against 
diseases of the skin. On this evening, too, girls who would 
pry into the future put a vessel of water on the sill out- 
side their window; and when the clocks strike twelve, 
they break an egg in the water and see, or fancy they 
see, in the shapes assumed by the pulp, as it blends with 
the liquid, the likeness of future bridegrooms, castles, coffins, 
and so forth. But generally, as might perhaps have been 
anticipated, the obliging egg exhibits the features of a bride- 
groom! In the Azores, also, bonfires are lit on Midsummer 
Eve (St. John’s Eve), and boys jump over them for luck, On 
that night St. John himself is supposed to appear in person and 
bless all the seas and waters, driving out the devils and demons 
who had been disporting themselves in them ever since the 
second day of November ; that is why in the interval between 
the second of November and the twenty-third of June nobody 
will bathe in the sea or in a hot spring. On Midsummer 
Eve, too, you can always see the devil, if you will go into a 
garden at midnight. He is invariably found standing near 
a mustard-plant. His reason for adopting this posture has 
not been ascertained ; perhaps in the chilly air of the upper 
world he is attracted by the genial warmth of the mustard. 
Various forms of divination are practised by people in the 


Azores on Midsummer Eve. 


1 Letter from Dr. Otero Acevado 
of Madrid, published in Ze Temps, 
September 1898. An extract from the 
newspaper was sent me, but without 
mention of the day of the month when 
it appeared. The fires on St. John’s 
Eve in Spain are mentioned also by 
J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain, i. 317. Jacob Grimm inferred 
the custom from a passage in a romance 
(Deutsche Mythologie,’ i. 518). The 
custom of washing or bathing on the 
morning of St. John’s Day is mentioned 
by the Spanish historian Diego Duran, 
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Historia de las Indias de Nueva 
España, edited by J. F. Ramirez 
(Mexico, 1867-1880), vol. ii. p. 293. 
To roll in the dew on the morning of 
St. John’s Day is a cure for diseases of 
the skin in Normandy, Périgord, and 
the Abruzzi, as well as in Spain. See 
J. Lecceur, Esguisses du Bocage Nor 
mand, ii. 8; A. de Nore, Coutumes, 
Mythes et Traditions des Provinces de 
France, p. 150; Gennaro Finamore, 
Credenze, Usi e Costumi Abruzzess 
(Palermo, 1890), p. 157. 
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into a glass of water, and the shapes which it assumes fore- 
shadow the fate of the person concerned. Again, seven 
saucers are placed in a row, filled respectively with water, 
earth, ashes, keys, a thimble, money, and grass, which things 
signify travel, death, widowhood, housekeeping, spinsterhood, 
riches, and farming. A blindfolded person touches one or 
other of the saucers with a wand and so discovers his or her 
fate. Again, three broad beans are taken; one is left in its 
skin, one is half pecled, and the third is peeled outright 
The three denote respectively riches, competence, and 
poverty. They are hidden and searched for; and he who 
finds one of them knows accordingly whether he will be rich, 
moderately well-off, or poor. Again, girls take slips of 
paper and write the names of young men twice over on them. 
These they fold up and crumple and place one set under their 
pillows and the other set in a saucer full of water. In the 
morning they draw one slip of paper from under their pillow, 
and see whether one in the water has opened out. If the 
names on the two slips are the same, it is the name of her 
future husband. Young men do the same with girls’ names. 
Once more, if a girl rises at sunrise, goes out into the street, 
and asks the first passer-by his Christian name, that will be 
her husband’s name.’ Some of these modes of divination 
resemble those which are or used to be practised in Scotland 
at Hallowe’en.? In Corsica on the Eve of St. John the 
people set fire to the trunk of a tree or to a whole tree, and 
the young men and maidens dance round the blaze, which is 
called fucarata? We have seen that at Ozieri, in Sardinia, 
a great bonfire is kindled on St. John’s Eve, and that the 
young people dance round it.‘ 

Passing to Italy, we find that the midsummer fires are 
still lighted on St. John’s Eve in many parts of the Abruzzi. 
They are commonest in the territory which was inhabited in 
antiquity by the Vestini; they arc rarer in the land of the 
ancient Marsi, and they disappear entirely in the lower valley 


1 M. Longworth Dames and Mrs. E. 
Seemann, ‘‘ Foiklore of the Azores,” 
Folk-lore, xiv. (1903) pp- 142 59.3 
Theophilo Braga, O Povo Portugues 
nos seus Costumes, Crenças e Tradiçoes 
(Lisbon, 1885), ii. 304 sg., 307 $g- 


2 See below, pp. 234 sgg. 

3 Angelo de Gubernatis, Mythologie 
des Plantes (Paris, 1878-1882), i. 185 
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4 Adonis, Attis, 
Edition, pp. 202 $g. 
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of the Sangro. For the most part, the fires are fed with 
straw and dry grass, and are kindled in the fields near the 
villages or on high ground. As they blaze up, the people 
dance round or over them. In leaping across the flames the 
boys cry out, “St. John, preserve my thighs and legs!” 
Formerly it used to be common to light the bonfires also in 
the towns in front of churches of St. John, and the remains 
of the sacred fire were carried home by the people; but this 
custom has mostly fallen into disuse. However, at Celano 
the practice is still kept up of taking brands and ashes from 
the bonfires to the houses, although the fires are no longer 
kindled in front of the churches, but merely in the streets. 
In the Abruzzi water also is supposed to acquire certain 
marvellous and beneficent properties on St. John’s Night. 
Hence many people bathe or at least wash their faces and 
hands in the sea or a river at that season, especially at the 
moment of sunrise. Such a bath is said to be an excellent 
cure for diseases of the skin. At Castiglione a Casauria 
the people, after washing in the river or in springs, gird 
their waists and wreath their brows with sprigs of briony in 
order to keep them from aches and pains.’ In various parts 
of Sicily, also, fires are kindled on Midsummer Eve (St. John’s 
Eve), the twenty-third of June. On the Madonie mountains, 
in the north of the island, the herdsmen kindle them at 
intervals, so that the crests of the mountains are seen ablaze 
in the darkness for many miles. About Acireale, on the 
east coast of the island, the bonfires are lit by boys, who 
jump over them. At Chiaromonte the witches that night 
acquire extraordinary powers ; hence everybody then puts a 
broom outside of his house, because a broom is an excellent 
protective against witchcraft. At Orvieto the midsummer 
fires were specially excepted from the prohibition directed 
against bonfires in general. 


In Malta also the people celebrate Midsummer Eve 


1 G. Finamore, Credenze, Usi e Cos- 
fumi Abruzsesi (Palermo, 1890), pp. 
154 5g. 

3 G. Finamore, Credenze, Usi e Cos- 
tumi Abruzsest, pp. 158-160. We may 
compare the Provençal and Spanish 
customs of bathing and splashing water 
at midsummer. See above, pp. 193 


SG., 208. 

3 Giuseppe Pitrè, Spettacoli e Feste 
Popolari Siciliane (Palermo, 1881), pp. 
246, 308 sg.; id, Usi e Costumi, 
Credenze e Pregiudizi del Popolo 
Siciliano (Palermo, 1889), pp. 146 sg. 

4 J: Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie," 
i, §18. 
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(St. John’s Eve) “by kindling great fires in the public 
streets, and giving their children dolls to carry in their arms 
on this day, in order to make good the prophecy respecting 
the Baptist, Muti in nativitate ejus gaudebunt. Days and 
even weeks before this festival, groups of children are seen 
going out into the country fields to gather straw, twigs, and 
all sorts of other combustibles, which they store up for 
St. John’s Eve. On the night of the twenty-third of June, 
the day before the festival of the Saint, great fires are kindled 
in the streets, squares, and market places of the towns and 
villages of the Island, and as fire after fire blazes out of the 
darkness of that summer night, the effect is singularly 
striking. These fires are sometimes kept up for hours, being 
continually fed by the scores of bystanders, who take great 
delight in throwing amidst the flames some old rickety piece 
of furniture which they consider as lumber in their houses. 
Lots of happy and reckless children, and very often men, are 
seen merrily leaping in succession over and through the 
crackling flames. At the time of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, the Grand Master himself, soon after the Angelus, 
used to leave his palace, accompanied by the Grand Prior, 
the Bishop, and two bailiffs, to set fire to some pitch barrels 
which were placed for the occasion in the square facing the 
sacred Hospital. Great crowds used to assemble here in 
order to assist at this ceremony. The setting ablaze of the 
five casks, and later on of the eight casks, by the Grand 
Master, was a signal for the others to kindle their fires in the 
different parts of the town.” ? 

In Greece, the custom of kindling fires on St. John’s Eve 
and jumping over them is said to be still universal. One 
reason assigned for it is a wish to escape from the fleas.” 
According to another account, the women cry out, as they 
leap over the fire, “I leave my sins behind me.” 8 In Lesbos 
the fires on St. John’s Eve are usually lighted by threes, and 


Lane, W.C.). See Folk-lore, 
(1903) Pp. 77 sg. 
2 W, 


1 V. Busuttil, Holiday Customs in xiv. 
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Omens, and Superstitions of the Maltese 
People (Malta, 1894), pp. 56 sgg. The 
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H. W. Underwood (letter dated 14th 
November, 1902, Birbeck Bank Cham- 
bers, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


R. Paton, in Folk-lore, ii. 
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i. 519. 
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the people spring thrice over them, each with a stone on his 
head, saying, “I jump the hare’s fire, my head a stone!” 
On the morning of St. John’s Day those who dwell near the 
coast go to bathe in the sea. As they go they gird them- 
selves with osiers, and when they are in the water they let 
the osiers float away, saying, “ Let my maladies go away!” 
Then they look for what is called “the hairy stone,” which 
possesses the remarkable property not only of keeping moths 
from clothes but even of multiplying the clothes in the chest 
where it is laid up, and the more hairs on the stone the 
more will the clothes multiply in the chest." In Calymnos 
the midsummer fire is supposed to ensure abundance in the 
coming year as well as deliverance from fleas. The people 
dance round the fires singing, with stones on their heads, 
and then jump over the blaze or the glowing embers. When 
the fire is burning low, they throw the stones into it; and 
when it is nearly out, they make crosses on their legs and 
then go straightway and bathe in the sea.? In Cos the lads 
and lasses dance round the bonfires on St. John’s Eve. 
Each of the lads binds a black stone on his head, signifying 
that he wishes to become as strong as the stone. Also they 
make the sign of the cross on their feet and legs and jump 
over the fire? On Midsummer Eve the Greeks of Macedonia 
light fires after supper in front of their gates. The garlands, 
now faded, which were hung over the doors on May Day, 
are taken down and cast into the flames, after which the 
young folk leap over the blaze, fully persuaded that St. 
John’s fire will not burn them. In Albania fires of dry 
herbage are, or used to be, lit everywhere on St. John’s Eve ; 
young and old leap over them, for such a leap is thought 
to be good for the health. 

From the Old World the midsummer fires have been 


1 G. Georgeakis et L. Pineau, Ze 
Folk-lore de Lesbos (Paris, 1894), pp. 
308 59. 

3 W. R. Paton, in Folk-lore, vi. 
(1895) p. 94. From the stones cast 
into the fire omens may perhaps be 
drawn, as in Scotland, Wales, and 
probably Brittany, See above, p. 
183, and below, pp. 230 $g., 239, 240. 

3 W. H. D. Rouse, ‘‘ Folklore from 


the Southern Sporades,” Folk-lore, x. 
(1899) p. 179. 

t Lucy M. J. Garnett, The Women 
of Turkey and their Folk-lore, the 
Christian Women (London, 1890), p. 
122; G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk- 
lore (Cambridge, 1903), p. 57. 


5 J. G. von Hahn, Abanesische 
Studien (Jena, 1854), i. 156. 
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carried across the Atlantic to America. In Brazil people 
jump over the fires of St. John, and at this season they can 
take hot coals in their mouths without burning themsclves.! 
In Bolivia on the Eve of St. John it is usual to see bonfires 
lighted on the hills and even in the streets of the capital 
La Paz. As the city stands at the bottom of an immense 
ravine, and the Indians of the neighbourhood take a pride 
in kindling bonfires on heights which might seem inaccessible, 
the scene is very striking when the darkness of night is 
suddenly and simultaneously lit up by hundreds of fires, 
which cast a glare on surrounding objects, producing an 
effect at once weird and picturesque.” 

The custom of kindling bonfires on Midsummer Day 
or on Midsummer Eve is widely spread among the 
Mohammedan peoples of North Africa, particularly in 
Morocco and Algeria; it is common both to the Berbers 
and to many of the Arabs or Arabic-speaking tribes. In 
these countries Midsummer Day (the twenty-fourth of June, 
Old Style) is called / ‘dusdra. The fires are lit in the court- 
yards, at cross-roads, in the fields, and sometimes on the 
threshing-floors. Plants which in burning give out a thick 
smoke and an aromatic smell are much sought after for fuel 
on these occasions; among the plants used for the purpose 
are giant-fennel, thyme, rue, chervil-seed, camomile, geranium, 
and penny-royal. People expose themselves, and especially 
their children, to the smoke, and drive it towards the orchards 
and the crops. Also they leap across the fires; in some 
places everybody ought to repeat the leap seven times. 
Moreover they take burning brands from the fires and carry 
them through the houses in order to fumigate them. They 
pass things through the fire, and bring the sick into contact 
‘with it, while they utter prayers for their recovery. The 
ashes of the bonfires are also rcputed to possess beneficial 
properties; hence in some places people rub their hair or 
their bodies with them.” For example, the Andjra 


1 K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
Natur -Volkern Zentral - Brasiliens 
(Berlin, 1894), p. 561. 

2 Alcide d’Orbigny, Voyage dans 
P Amérique Méridionale, ii. (Paris and 
Strasbourg, 1839-1843), p. 420; D. 


Forbes, ‘On the Aymara Indians of 
Bolivia and Peru,” Journal of the 
Ethnological Society of London, ii. 
(1870) p. 235. 
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mountaineers of Morocco kindle large fires in open places 
of their villages on Midsummer Day. Men, women, and 
children jump over the flames or the glowing embers, 
believing that by so doing they rid themselves of all 
misfortune which may be clinging to them; they imagine, 
also, that such leaps cure the sick and procure offspring for 
childless couples. Morcover, they burn straw, together with 
some marjoram and alum, in the fold where the cattle, 
sheep, and goats are penned for the night; the smoke, in 
their opinion, will make the animals thrive. On Midsummer 
Day the Arabs of the Mnasara tribe make fires outside their 
tents, near their animals, on their fields, and in their gardens. 
Large quantities of penny-royal are burned in these fires, 
and over some of them the people leap thrice to and fro. 
Sometimes small fires are also kindled inside the tents. 
They say that the smoke confers blessings on everything 
with which it comes into contact. At Salee, on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, persons who suffer from diseased eyes 
rub them with the ashes of the midsummer fire; and in 
Casablanca and Azemmur the people hold their faces over 
the fire, because the smoke is thought to be good for the 
eyes. The Arab tribe Ulad Bu Aziz, in the Dukkala 
province of Morocco, kindle midsummer bonfires, not for 
themselves and their cattle, but only for crops and fruit; 
nobody likes to reap his crops before Midsummer Day, 
because if he did they would lose the benefit of the blessed 
influence which flows from the smoke of the bonfires. 


pp. 566 sg. For an older but briefer 
notice of the Midsummer fires in North 


(London, 1902), p. 394: ‘* The Berber 
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Again, the Beni Mgild, a Berber tribe of Morocco, light fires 
of straw on Midsummer Eve and leap thrice over them to 
and fro, They let some of the smoke pass underneath their 
clothes, and married women hold their breasts over the fire, 
in order that their children may be strong. Moreover, they 
paint their eyes and lips with some black powder, in which 
ashes of the bonfire are mixed. And in order that their 
horses may also benefit by the fires, they dip the right fore- 
legs of the animals in the smoke and flames or in the hot 
embers, and they rub ashes on the foreheads and between 
the nostrils of the horses. Berbers of the Rif province, in 
northern Morocco, similarly make great use of fires at 
midsummer for the good of themselves, their cattle, and 
their fruit-trees. They jump over the bonfires in the belief 
that this will preserve them in good health, and they light 
fires under fruit-trees to keep the fruit from falling untimely. 
And they imagine that by rubbing a paste of the ashes on 
their hair they prevent the hair from faMing off their heads.? 

In al] these Moroccan customs, we are told, the beneficial 
effect is attributed wholly to the smoke, which is supposed 
to be endued with a magical quality that removes misfortune 
from men, animals, fruit-trees, and crops. But in some parts 
of Morocco people at midsummer kindle fires of a different 
sort, not for the sake of fumigation, but in order to burn up 
misfortune in the flames. Thus on Midsummer Eve the 
Berber tribe of the Beni Mgild burn three sheaves of 
unthreshed wheat or barley, “one for the children, one for 
the crops, and one for the animals.” On the same occasion 
they burn the tent of a widow who has never given birth to 
a child; by so doing they think to rid the village of ill luck. 
It is said that at midsummer the Zemmur burn a tent, which 
belongs to somebody who was killed in war during a feast ; 
or if there is no such person in the village, the schoolmaster’s 
tent is burned instead. Among the Arabic-speaking Beni 
Ahsen it is customary for those who live near the river Sbu 
to make a little hut of straw at midsummer, set it on fire, 


1 Edward Westermarck, ‘‘Mid- culture, Certain Dates of the Solar 
summer Customs in Morocco,” Folk- Year, and the Weather (Helsingfors, 
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and let it float down the river. Similarly the inhabitants of 
Salee burn a straw hut on the river which flows past their 
town. 

Further it deserves to be noticed that in Northern 
Africa, as in Southern Europe, the midsummer festival 
comprises rites concerned with water as well as with fire. 
For example, among the Beni-Snous the women light a fire in 
an oven, throw perfumes into it,and circumambulate a tank, 
which they also incense after a fashion. In many places on 
the coast, as in the province of Oran and particularly in the 
north of Morocco, everybody goes and bathes in the sea at 
midsummer; and in many towns of the interior, such as 
Fez, Mequinez, and especially Merrakech, people throw water 
over each other on this day ; and where water is scarce, earth 
is used instead, according to the Mohammedan principle 
which permits ablutions to be performed with earth or sand 
when water cannot be spared for the purpose. People of 
the Andjra district in Morocco not only bathe themselves in 
the sea or in rivers at midsummer, they also bathe their 
animals, their horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, sheep, and 
goats; for they think that on that day water possesses a 
blessed virtue (baraka), which removes sickness and mis- 
fortune. In Aglu, again, men, women, and children bathe in 
the sea or springs or rivers at midsummer, alleging that by 
so doing they protect themselves against disease for the 
whole year. Among the Berbers of the Rif district the 
custom of bathing on this day is commonly observed, and 
animals share the ablutions.° 

The celebration of a midsummer festival by Moham- 
medan peoples is particularly remarkable, because the 
Mohammedan calendar, being purely lunar and uncorrected 
by intercalation, necessarily takes no note of festivals 
which occupy fixed points in the solar year; all strictly 


Mohammedan feasts, being 


1 E. Westermarck, ‘* Midsummer 
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gradually with that luminary through the whole period 
of the earth’s revolution about the sun. This fact of itself 
seems to prove that among the Mohammedan peoples of 
Northern Africa, as among the Christian peoples of Europe, 
the midsummer festival is quite independent of the religion 
which the people publicly profess, and is a relic of a far 
older paganism. There are, indeed, independent grounds for 
thinking that the Arabs enjoyed the advantage of a com- 
paratively well-regulated sol :r year before the prophet of God 
saddled them with the absurdity and inconvenience of a 
purely lunar calendar.’ Be that as it may, it is notable that 
some Mohammedan people of North Africa kindle fires and 
bathe in water at the movable New Year of their lunar 
calendar instead of at the fixed Midsummer of the solar 
year ; while others again practise these observances at both 
seasons. New Year’s Day, on which the rites are celebrated, 
is called Ashur; it is the tenth day of Moharram, the first 
month of the Mohammedan calendar. On that day bonfires 
are kindled in Tunis and also at Merrakech and among some 
tribes of the neighbourhood? At Demnat, in the Great 
Atlas mountains, people kindle a large bonfire on New 
Years Eve and leap to and fro over the flames, uttering 
words which imply that by these leaps they think to 
purify themselves from all kinds of evil. At Aglu, in 
the province of Sus, the fire is lighted at three different 
points by an unmarried girl, and when it has died down 
the young men leap over the glowing embers, saying, 
“We shook on you, O Lady Ashur, fleas, and lice, and the 
illnesses of the heart, as also those of the bones ; we shall pass 
through you again next year and the following years with 
safety and health.” Both at Aglu and Glawi, in the Great 
Atlas, smaller fires are also kindled, over which the animals 


1 See K. Vollers, in Dr. James 
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and Ethics, iii. (Edinburgh, 1910) s.v. 
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are driven. At Demnat girls who wish to marry wash 
themselves in water which has been boiled over the New 
Year fire; and in Dukkala people use the ashes of that fire 
to rub sore eyes with. New Year fires appear to be com- 
monly kindled among the Berbers who inhabit the western 
portion of the Great Atlas, and also among the Arabic- 
speaking tribes of the plains; but Dr. Westermarck found no 
traces of such fires among the Arabic-speaking mountaineers 
of Northern Morocco and the Berbers of the Rif province. 
Further, it should be observed that water ceremonies like 
those which are practised at Midsummer are very commonly 
observed in Morocco at the New Year, that is, on the tenth 
day of the first month. On the morning of that day 
(Ashur) all water or, according to some people, only spring 
water is endowed with a magical virtue (baraka), especially 
before sunrise. Hence at that time the people bathe and 
pour water over each other; in some places they also 
sprinkle their animals, tents, or rooms. In Dukkala some 
of the New Year water is preserved at home till New Year’s 
Day (Ashur) of next year; some of it is kept to be used 
as medicine, some of it is poured on the place where the 
corn is threshed, and some is used to water the money 
which is to be buried in the ground; for the people think 
that the earth-spirits will not be able to steal the buried 
treasures which have thus been sanctified with the holy 
water. 

Thus the rites of fire and water which are observed in 
Morocco at Midsummer and New Year appear to be 
identical in character and intention, and it seems certain that 
the duplication of the rites is due to a conflict between two 
calendars, namely the old Julian calendar of the Romans, 
which was based on the sun, and the newer Mohammedan 
calendar of the Arabs, which is based on the moon. For 
not only was the Julian calendar in use throughout the 
whole of Northern Africa under the Roman Empire ; to this 
day it is everywhere employed among Mohammedans for 
the regulation of agriculture and all the affairs of daily 
life; its practical convenience has made it indispensable, 


1 E. Westermarck, ‘‘ Midsummer Customs in Morocco,” Folk-lore, xvi 
(1905) pp. 40-42. 
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and the lunar calendar of orthodox Mohammedanism is 
scarcely used except for purposes of chronology. Even the 
old Latin names of the months are known and employed, 
in slightly disguised forms, throughout the whole Moslem 
world ; and little calendars of the Julian year circulate in 
manuscript among Mohammedans, permitting them to com- 
bine the practical advantages of pagan science with a 
nominal adherence to orthodox absurdity. Thus the 
heathen origin of the midsummer festival is too palpable to 
escape the attention of good Mohammedans, who accord- 
ingly frown upon the midsummer bonfires as pagan supersti- 
tions, precisely as similar observances in Europe have often 
been denounced by orthodox Christianity. Indeed, many 
religious people in Morocco entirely disapprove of the 
whole of the midsummer ceremonies, maintaining that they 
are all bad; and a conscientious schoolmaster will even 
refuse his pupils a holiday at midsummer, though the 
boys sometimes offer him a bribe if he will sacrifice 
his scruples to his avarice? As the midsummer customs 
appear to flourish among all the Berbers of Morocco 
but to be unknown among the pure Arabs who have not 
been affected by Berber influence, it seems reasonable to 
infer with Dr. Westermarck that the midsummer festival has 
belonged from time immemorial to the Berber race, and that 
so far as it is now observed by the Arabs of Morocco, it has 
been learned by them from the Berbers, the old indigenous 
inhabitants of the country. Dr. Westermarck may also be 
right in holding that, in spite of the close similarity which 
obtains between the midsummer festival of Europe and the 
midsummer festival of North Africa, the latter is not a copy 
of the former, but that both have been handed down in- 
dependently from a time beyond the purview of history, 
when such ceremonies were common to the Mediterranean 
race.® 


1 E. Doutté, Magie et Religion dans 
Z Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 1908), pp. 
541 5g. 

2 E. Westermarck, ‘* Midsummer 
Customs in Morocco,” Folk-lore, xvi. 
(1905) p. 423 id., Ceremonies and 
Beliefs connected with Agriculture, 
Certain Dates of the Solar Vear, and 


the Weather in Morocco (Helsingfors, 
1913), p. IOL. 


3 E. Westermarck, ‘* Midsummer 
Customs in Morocco,” Folk-lore, xvi. 
(1905), pp. 42 sg., 46 sg.3 id., Cere- 
monies and Beliefs connected with Agri. 
culture, etc., in Morocco, pp. 99 sgg. 
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§ 5. The Autumn Fires 


In the months which elapse between midsummer and 
the setting in of winter the European festivals of fire 
appear to be few and unimportant. On the evening of 
the first day of August, which is the Festival of the Cross, 
bonfires are commonly lit in Macedonia and boys jump over 
them, shouting, “Dig up! bury!” but whom or what they 
wish to dig up or bury they do not know.’ The Russians 
hold the feast of two martyrs, Florus and Laurus, on the 
eighteenth day of August, Old Style. “On this day the 
Russians lead their horses round the church of their village, 
beside which on the foregoing evening they dig a hole with 
two mouths. Each horse has a bridle made of the bark of 
the linden-tree. The horses go through this hole one after 
the other, opposite to one of the mouths of which the priest 
stands with a sprinkler in his hand, with which he sprinkles 
them. As soon as the horses have passed by thcir bridles 
are taken off, and they are made to go between two fires that 
they kindle, called by the Russians Grvoy Agon, that is to 
say, living fires, of which I shall give an account. I shall 
before remark, that the Russian peasantry throw the bridles 
of their horses into one of these fires to be consumed. This 
is the manner of their lighting these grvoy agon, or living 
fires. Some men hold the ends of a stick made of the 
plane-tree, very dry, and about a fathom long. This stick 
they hold firmly over one of birch, perfectly dry, and rub 
with violence and quickly against the former; the birch, 
which is somewhat softer than the plane, in a short time 
inflames, and serves them to light both the fires I have 
described,” ? 

The Feast of the Nativity of the Virgin on the eighth 
day of September is celebrated at Naples and Capri with 
fireworks, bonfires, and assassinations. On this subject my 


1G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk- 
lore (Cambridge, 1903), pp. 60 sg. 


2 « Narrative of the Adventures of 
four Russian Sailors, who were cast 
in a storm upon the uncultivated 
island of East Spitzbergen,” translated 


from the German of P. L. Le Roy, in 
John Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels 
(London, 1808-1814), i. 603. This 
passage is quoted from the original by 
(Sir) Edward B. Tylor, Researches into 
the Early History of Mankind, Third 
Edition (London, 1878), pp. 259 $g. 
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friend Professor A. E. Housman, who witnessed the celebra- 
tion in different years at both places, has kindly furnished 
me with the following particulars: “In 1906 I was in the 
island of Capri on September the eighth, the feast of the 
Nativity of the Virgin. The anniversary was duly solemn- 
ised by fire-works at nine or ten in the evening, which I sup- 
pose were municipal ; but just after sundown the boys outside 
the villages were making small fires of brushwood on waste 
bits of ground by the wayside. Very pretty it looked, with 
the flames blowing about in the twilight; but what took 
my attention was the listlessness of the boys and their lack 
of interest in the proceeding. A single lad, the youngest, 
would be raking the fire together and keeping it alight, but 
the rest stood lounging about and looking in every other 
direction, with the air of discharging mechanically a traditional 
office from which all zest had evaporated.” ‘ The pious orgy 
at Naples on September the eighth went through the follow- 
ing phases when I witnessed it in 1897. It began at eight 
in the evening with an illumination of the façade of Santa 
Maria Piedigrotta and with the whole population walking 
about blowing penny trumpets. After four hours of this I 
went to bed at midnight, and was lulled to sleep by barrel- 
organs, which supersede the trumpets about that hour. At 
four in the morning I was waked by detonations as if the 
British fleet were bombarding the city, caused, I was after- 
wards told, by dynamite rockets. The only step possible 
beyond this is assassination, which accordingly takes place 
about peep of day: I forget now the number of the slain, 
but I think the average is eight or ten, and I know that 
in honour of my presence they murdered a few more than 
usual.” 

It is no doubt possible that these illuminations and fire- 
works, like the assassinations, are merely the natural and 
spontaneous expressions of that overflowing joy with which 
the thought of the birth of the Virgin must fill every 
pious heart; but when we remember how often the Church 
has skilfully decanted the new wine of Christianity into the 
old bottles of heathendom, we may be allowed to conjecture 
that the ecclesiastical authorities adroitly timed the Nativity 
of the Virgin so as to coincide with an old pagan festival 
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of that day, in which fire, noise, and uproar, if not broken 
heads and bloodshed, were conspicuous features. The penny 
trumpets blown on this occasion recall the like melodious 
instruments which figure so largely in the celebration of 
Befana (the Eve of Epiphany) at Rome.! 


§ 6. The Hallowe'en Fires 


From the foregoing survey we may infer that among 
the heathen forefathers of the European peoples the most 
popular and widespread fire-festival of the year was the 
great celebration of Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day. 
The coincidence of the festival with the summer solstice 
can hardly be accidental. Rather we must suppose that 
our pagan ancestors purposely timed the ceremony of 
fire on earth to coincide with the arrival of the sun at the 
highest point of his course in the sky. If that was so, it 
follows that the old founders of the midsummer rites had 
observed the solstices or turning-points of the sun’s apparent 
path in the sky, and that they accordingly regulated their 
festal calendar to some extent by astronomical considerations, 

But while this may be regarded as fairly certain for 
what we may call the aborigines throughout a large part of 
the continent, it appears not to have been true of the Celtic 
peoples who inhabited the Land’s End of Europe, the 
islands and promontories that stretch out into the Atlantic 
ocean on the North-West. The principal fire-festivals of 
the Celts, which have survived, though in a restricted area 
and with diminished pomp, to modern times and even to 
our own day, were seemingly timed without any reference 
to the position of the sun in the heaven. They were two 
in number, and fell at an interval of six months, one 
being celebrated on the eve of May Day and the other 
on Allhallow Even or Hallowe’en, as it is now commonly 
called, that is, on the thirty-first of October, the day pre- 
ceding All Saints’ or Allhallows’ Day. These dates coin- 
cide with none of the four great hinges on which the 
solar year revolves, to wit, the solstices and the equinoxes. 
Nor do they agree with the principal seasons of the agri- 

l See The Scapegoat, pp. 166 sg. 
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cultural year, the sowing in spring and the reaping in 
autumn. For when May Day comes, the seed has long 
been committed to the earth; and when November opens, 
the harvest has long been reaped and garncred, the fields 
lie bare, the fruit-trees are stripped, and even the yellow 
leaves are fast fluttering to the ground. Yet the first of 
May and the first of November mark turning-points of the 
year in Europe; the one ushers in the genial heat and the 
rich vegetation of summer, the other heralds, if it does not 
share, the cold and barrenness of winter. Now these par- 
ticular points of the year, as has been well pointed out by 
a learned and ingenious writer, while they are of com- 
paratively little moment to the European husbandman, do 
deeply concern the European herdsman; for it is on the 
approach of summer that he drives his cattle out into the 
open to crop the fresh grass, and it is on the approach 
of winter that he leads them back to the safety and shelter 
of the stall. Accordingly it seems not improbable that 
the Celtic bisection of the year into two halves at the 
beginning of May and the beginning of November dates 
from a time when the Celts were mainly a pastoral people, 
dependent for their subsistence on their herds, and when 
accordingly the great epochs of the year for them were the 
days on which the cattle went forth from the homestead in 
early summer and returned to it again in early winter.’ 
Even in Central Europe, remote from the region now 
occupied by the Celts, a similar bisection of the year may be 
clearly traced in the great popularity, on the one hand, of 
May Day and its Eve (Walpurgis Night), and, on the other 
hand, of the Feast of All Souls at the beginning of November, 


1 E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval 
Stage (Oxford, 1903), i. 110 sgg. 


2 In Eastern Europe to this day the 
great season for driving out the cattle 
to pasture for the first time in spring is 
St. George’s Day, the twenty-third of 
April, which is not far removed from 
May Day. See The Magic Art and 
the Evolution of Kings, ii. 324 sgg. 
As to the bisection of the Celtic year, 
see the old authority quoted by P. W. 
Joyce, The Social History of Ancient 


Zreland (London, 1903), ii. 390: 
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from 1st November to ist May.” On 
this subject compare (Sir) John Rhys, 
Celtic Heathendom (London and Edin- 
burgh, 1888), pp. 460, 514 sgg. ; id., 
Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh and Manx (Ox- 
ford, 1901), i. 315 sgg.; J. A. Mac- 
Culloch, in Dr. James Hastings’s 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
iii, (Edinburgh, 1910) p. 80. 
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which under a thin Christian cloak conceals an ancient pagan 
festival of the dead? Hence we may conjecture that every- 
where throughout Europe the celestial division of the year 
according to the solstices was preceded by what we may call 
a terrestrial division of the year according to the beginning 
of summer and the beginning of winter. 

Be that as it may, the two great Celtic festivals of May 
Day and the first of November or, to be more accurate, the 
Eves of these two days, closely resemble each other in the 
manner of their celebration and in the superstitions associated 
with them, and alike, by the antique character impressed 
upon both, betray a remote and purely pagan origin. The 
festival of May Day or Beltane, as the Celts called it, which 
ushered in summer, has already been described ;? it remains 
to give some account of the corresponding festival of 
Hallowe’en, which announced the arrival of winter. 

Of the two feasts Hallowe’en was perhaps of old the 
more important, since the Celts would seem to have dated 
the beginning of the year from it rather than from Beltane. 
In the Isle of Man, one of the fortresses in which the Celtic 
language and lore longest held out against the siege of the 
Saxon invaders, the first of November, Old Style, has been 
regarded as New Years day down to recent times. Thus 
Manx mummers used to go round on Hallowe’en (Old 
Style), singing, in the Manx language, a sort of Hogmanay 
song which began “To-night is New Year’s Night, Hog- 
unnaa\”* One of Sir John Rhys’s Manx informants, an 
old man of sixty-seven, “had been a farm servant from the 
age of sixteen till he was twenty-six to the same man, near 
Regaby, in the parish of Andreas, and he remembers his 
master and a near neighbour of his discussing the term New 
Year's Day as applied to the first of November, and explain- 
ing to the younger men that it had always been so in old 

1 See below, p. 225. 


3 Above, pp. 146 sgg.3; The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 
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59 599. 

3 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtie Folk-lore, 
Manx and Welsh (Oxford, 1901), i. 
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of Religion and Ethics, iii. (Edin- 
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times. In fact, it seemed to him natural enough, as all 
tenure of land ends at that time, and as all servant men 
begin their service then.”? In ancient Ireland, as we saw, 
a new fire used to be kindled every year on Hallowe’en or 
the Eve of Samhain, and from this sacred flame all the fires 
in Ireland were rekindled.? Such a custom points strongly 
to Samhain or All Saints’ Day (the first of November) 
as New Year’s Day; since the annual kindling of a new 
fire takes place most naturally at the beginning of the year, 
in order that the blessed influence of the fresh fire may last 
throughout the whole period of twelve months. Another 
confirmation of the view that the Celts dated their year from 
the first of November is furnished by the manifold modes of 
divination which, as we shall see presently, were commonly 
resorted to by Celtic peoples on Hallowe’en for the purpose 
of ascertaining their destiny, especially their fortune in the 
coming year; for when could these devices for prying into 
the future be more reasonably put in practice than at the 
beginning of the year? As a season of omens and auguries 
Hallowe’en seems to have far surpassed Beltane in the 
imagination of the Celts; from which we may with some 
probability infer that they reckoned their year from 
Hallowe’en rather than Beltane. Another circumstance of 
great moment which points to the same conclusion is the 
association of the dead with Hallowe’en. Not only among 
the Celts but throughout Europe, Hallowe’en, the night 
which marks the transition from autumn to winter, seems to 
have been of old the time of year when the souls of the 
departed were supposed to revisit their old homes in order 
to warm themselves by the fire and to comfort themse!ves 
with the good cheer provided for them in the kitchen or the 
parlour by their affectionate kinsfolk.? It was, perhaps, a 


1 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore, 
Welsh and Manx, i. 316 sg. 

2 Above, p. 139. 

3 See Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second 
Edition, pp. 309-318. As I have 
there pointed out, the Catholic Church 
succeeded in altering the date of the 
festival by one day, but not in changing 
the character of the festival. All 
Souls’ Day is now the second instead 
of the first of November. But we can 
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natural thought that the approach of winter should drive 
the poor shivering hungry ghosts from the bare fields and 
the leafless woodlands to the shelter of the cottage with its 
familiar fireside.’ Did not the lowing kine then troop back 
from the summer pastures in the forests and on the hills 
to be fed and cared for in the stalls, while the bleak winds 
whistled among the swaying boughs and the snow drifts 
deepened in the hollows? and could the good-man and the 
good-wife deny to the spirits of their dead the welcome 
which they gave to the cows? 

But it is not only the souls of the departed who are 
supposed to be hovering unseen on the day “when autumn 
to winter resigns the pale year.” Witches then speed on 
their errands of mischief, some sweeping through the air on 
besoms, others galloping along the roads on tabby-cats, 
which for that evening are turned into coal-black steeds.’ 
The fairies, too, are all let loose, and hobgoblins of every 
sort roam freely about. In South Uist and Eriskay there is 
a saying :— 

“ Halloween will come, will come, 
Witchcraft (or divination] will be set agoing, 
Fairies will be at full speed, 


Running in every pass. 
Avoid the road, children, children.” 8 


In Cardiganshire on November Eve a bogie sits on 
every stile* On that night in Ireland all the fairy hills 
are thrown wide open and the fairies swarm forth; any 
man who is bold enough may then peep into the open green 
hills and see the treasures hidden in them. Worse than 
that, the cave of Cruachan in Connaught, known as “the 
Hell-gate of Ireland,” is unbarred on Samhain Eve or 
Hallowe’en, and a host of horrible fiends and goblins used 
to rush forth, particularly a flock of copper-red birds, which 


1 In Wales “it was firmly believed in 
former times that on All Hallows’ Eve 
the spirit of a departed person was to 
be seen at midnight on every cross-road 
and on every stile” (Marie Trevelyan, 
Folk-lore and Folk-stories of Wales, 
London, 1909, p. 254). 

2 E. J. Guthrie, Old Scottish Cus- 


toms (London and Glasgow, 1885), 
p- 68. 

3 A, Goodrich-Freer, “ More Folk- 
lore from the Hebrides,” Folk-lore, xiii. 
(1902) p. 53. 

4 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Heathen- 
dom (London and Edinburgh, 1888), 
p. 516. 
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blighted crops and killed animals by their poisonous breath.’ 
The Scotch Highlanders have a special name Samhanach 
(derived from Samhain, “ All-hallows”) for the dreadful 
bogies that go about that night stealing babies and com- 
mitting other atrocities.» And though the fairies are a 
kindlier folk, it is dangerous to see even them at their revels 
on Hallowe'en. A melancholy case of this sort is reported 
from the Ferintosh district of the Highlands, though others 
say that it happened at the Slope of Big Stones in Harris. 
Two young men were coming home after nightfall on 
Hallowe’en, each with a jar of whisky on his back, when 
they saw, as they thought, a house all lit up by the roadside, 
from which proceeded the sounds of music and dancing. In 
reality it was not a house at all but a fairy knoll, and it was 
the fairies who were jigging it about there so merrily. But 
one of the young men was deceived and stepping into the 
house joined in the dance, without even stopping to put 
down the jar of whisky. His companion was wiser; he had 
a shrewd suspicion that the place was not what it seemed, 
and on entering he took the precaution of sticking a needle 
in the door. That disarmed the power of the fairies, and 
he got away safely. Well, that day twelve months he came 
back to the spot and what should he see but his poor friend 
still dancing away with the jar of whisky on his back? A 
weary man was he, as you may well believe, but he begged 
to be allowed to finish the reel which he was in the act of 
executing, and when they took him out into the open air, 
there was nothing of him left but skin and bones.’ Again, 
the wicked fairies are apt to carry off men’s wives with them 
to fairyland ; but the lost spouses can be recovered within a 
year and a day when the procession of the fairies is defiling 
past on Hallowe’en, always provided that the mortals did not 
partake of elfin food while they were in elfinland.* 
Sometimes valuable information may be obtained from 
the fairies on Hallowe’en. There was a young man named 


1 P, W. Joyce, A Social History of Superstitions of the Highlands and 
Ancient Ireland (London, 1903), i. Jslands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1900), 


264 sq., ii. 556. pp- 61 sg. ; a 
2 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Heathen- 4 Ch. Rogers, Social Life in Scot- 
dom, p. 516. land (Edinburgh, 1884-1886), iii. 


3 Rev. John Gregorson Campbell, 258-260. 
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Guleesh in the County of Mayo. Near his house was a rath 
or old fort with a fine grass bank running round it. One 
Hallowe’en, when the darkness was falling, Guleesh went to 
the rath and stood on a gray old flag. The night was calm 
and still; there was not a breath of wind stirring, nor a 
sound to be heard except the hum of the insects flitting past, 
or the whistle of the plovers, or the hoarse scream of the 
wild geese as they winged their way far overhead. Above 
the white fog the moon rose like a knob of fire in the east, 
and a thousand thousand stars were twinkling in the sky. 
There was a little frost in the air, the grass was white and 
crisp and crackled under foot. Guleesh expected to see the 
fairies, but they did not come. Hour after hour wore away, 
and he was just bethinking him of going home to bed, when 
his ear caught a sound far off coming towards him, and he 
knew what it was in a moment. The sound grew louder 
and louder; at first it was like the beating of waves on a 
stony shore, then it was like the roar of a waterfall, at last 
it was like a mighty rushing wind in the tops of the trees, 
then the storm burst upon the rath, and sure enough the 
fairies were in it. The rout went by so suddenly that 
Guleesh lost his breath; but he came to himself and 
listened. The fairies were now gathered within the grassy 
bank of the rath, and a fine uproar they made. But Guleesh 
listened with all his ears, and he heard one fairy saying to 
another that a magic herb grew by Gulcesh’s own door, and 
that Guleesh had nothing to do but pluck it and boil it 
and give it to his sweethcart, the daughter of the King of 
France, and she would be well, for just then she was lying 
very ill. Guleesh took the hint, and everything went as the 
fairy had said. And he married the daughter of the King 
of France ; and they had never a cark nor a care, a sickness 
nor a sorrow, a mishap nor a misfortune to the day of their 
death.’ 

In all Celtic countries Hallowe’en seems to have been 
the great season of the year for prying into the future ; all 
kinds of divination were put in practice that night. We 
read that Dathi,a king of Ireland in the fifth century, 


1 Douglas Hyde, Beside the Fire,a (London, 1890), pp. 104, 105, 121- 
Collection of Irish Gaelic Folk Stories 128, 
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happening to be at the Druids’ Hill (Cxoc-nan-druad) in the 
county of Sligo one Hallowe'en, ordered his druid to forecast 
for him the future from that day till the next Hallowe’en 
should come round. The druid passed the night on the 
top of the hill, and next morning made a prediction to the 
king which came true? In Wales Halloween was the 
weirdest of all the Zezr Nos Ysbrydion, or Three Spirit 
Nights, when the wind, “blowing over the feet of the 
corpses,” bore sighs to the houses of those who were to die 
within the year. People thought that if on that night they 
went out to a cross-road and listened to the wind, they 
would learn all the most important things that would befall 
them during the next twelve months.? In Wales, too, not so 
long ago women used to congregate in the parish churches 
on the night of Hallowe’en and read their fate from the flame 
of the candle which each of them held in her hand ; also they 
heard the names or saw the coffins of the parishioners who 
would die within the year, and many were the sad scenes to 
which these gloomy visions gave rise? And in the Highlands 
of Scotland anybody who pleased could hear proclaimed aloud 
the names of parishioners doomed to perish within the next 
twelve months, if he would only take a three-legged stool 
and go and sit on it at three cross-roads, while the church 
clock was striking twelve at midnight on Hallowe’en. It 
was even in his power to save the destined victims from 
their doom by taking with him articles of wearing apparcl 
and throwing them away, one by one, as each name was 
called out by the mysterious voice.‘ 

But while a glamour of mystery and awe has always 
clung to Hallowe’en in the minds of the Celtic peasantry, 
the popular celebration of the festival has been, at least in 
modern times, by no means of a prevailingly gloomy cast ; on 
the contrary it has been attended by picturesque features and 


1 P, W. Joyce, Social History of and then peep through the key-hole of 
Ancient Ireland, i. 229. the door. See Marie Trevelyan, of. 

2 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and cit. p. 254; J. C. Davies, Folk-lore 
Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), of West and Mid- Wales (Aberystwyth, 
P- 254- 1911), P. 77. 

3 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Heathen- 
dom, pp. 514 sg. In order to see 4 Miss E. J. Guthrie, Old Scottish 
the apparitions all you had todo was Customs (London and Glasgow, 1885), 
to run thrice round the parish church p. 75. 
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merry pastimes, which rendered it the gayest night of all the 
year. Amongst the things which in the Highlands of Scot- 
land contributed to invest the festival with a romantic beauty 
were the bonfires which used to blaze at frequent intervals 
on the heights. “On the last day of autumn children 
gathered ferns, tar-barrels, the long thin stalks called gaznzsg, 
and everything suitable fora bonfire. These were placed in 
a heap on some eminence near the house, and in the even- 
ing set fire to. The fires were called Samhnagan. There 
was one for each house, and it was an object of ambition 
who should have the biggest. Whole districts were brilliant 
with bonfires, and their glare across a Highland loch, and 
from many eminences, formed an exceedingly picturesque 
scene.” ? Like the Beltane fires on the first of May, the 
Hallowe’en bonfires seem to have been kindled most com- 
monly in the Perthshire Highlands. Travelling in the parish 
of Moulin, near Pitlochrie, in the year 1772, the Englishman 
Thomas Pennant writes that “ Hallow Eve is also kept 
sacred: as soon as it is dark, a person sets fire to a bush of 
broom fastened round a pole, and, attended with a crowd, 
runs about the village. He then flings it down, heaps great 
quantity of combustible matters on it, and makes a great 
bonfire. A whole tract is thus illuminated at the same time, 
and makes a fine appearance.”” The custom has been 
described more fully by a Scotchman of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, John Ramsay of Ochtertyre. On the evening of 
Hallowe’en “the young people of every hamlet assembled 
upon some eminence near the houses. There they made a 
bonfire of ferns or other fuel, cut the same day, which from 
the feast was called Samh-nag or Savnag, a fire of rest and 
pleasure. Around it was placed a circle of stones, one for 
each person of the families to whom they belonged. And 
when it grew dark the bonfire was kindled, at which a loud 
shout was set up. Then each person taking a torch of ferns 
or sticks in his hand, ran round the fire exulting ; and some- 


1 Rev. John Gregorson Campbell, land, and Voyage to the Hebrides in 
Witcheraft and Second Sight in the 1772,” in John Pinkerton’s Voyages 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland and Travels, iii. (London, 1809) pp. 
(Glasgow, 1902), p. 282. 383 sg. In quoting the passage I 

have corrected what seem to be two 

2 Thomas Pennant, ‘‘ Tour in Scot- misprints. 
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times they went into the adjacent fields, where, if there was 
another company, they visited the bonfire, taunting the 
others if inferior in any respect to themselves. After the 
fire was burned out they returned home, where a feast was 
prepared, and the remainder of the evening was spent in 
mirth and diversions of various kinds. Next morning they 
repaired betimes to the bonfire, where the situation of the 
stones was examined with much attention. If any of them 
were misplaced, or if the print of a foot could be discerned 
near any particular stone, it was imagined that the person 
for whom it was set would not live out the year. Of late 
years this is less attended to, but about the beginning of the 
present century it was regarded as a sure prediction. The 
Halloween fire is still kept up in some parts of the Low 
country ; but on the western coast and in the Isles it is 
never kindled, though the night is spent in merriment and 
entertainments.”’ In the Perthshire parish of Callander, 
which includes the now famous pass of the Trossachs open- 
ing out on the winding and wooded shores of the lovely 
Loch Katrine, the Hallowe’en bonfires were still kindled 
down to near the end of the eighteenth century. When the 
fire had died down, the ashes were carefully collected in the 
form of a circle, and a stone was put in, near the circum- 
ference, for every person of the several families interested 
in the bonfire. Next morning, if any of these stones was 
found to be displaced or injured, the people made sure that 
the person represented by it was fey or devoted, and that 
he could not live twelve months from that day.? In the 
parish of Logicrait, which covers the beautiful valley of the 
Tummel, one of the fairest regions of all Scotland, the 
Hallowe’en fire was somewhat different. Faggots of heath, 
broom, and the dressings of flax were kindled and carried on 
poles by men, who ran with them round the villages, attended 
by a crowd. As soon as one faggot was burnt out, a fresh 
one was lighted and fastened to the pole. Numbers of these 
blazing faggots were often carried about together, and when 
1 John Ramsay, of Ochtertyre, Scot- in the eighteenth century. 
land and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 2 Rev. James Robertson, Parish 
Century, edited by Alexander Allar- minister of Callander, in Sir John Sin- 


dyce (Edinburgh and London, 1888), clairs Statistical Account of Scotland, 
ii. 437 sg. This account was written xi. (Edinburgh, 1794), pp. 621 sg. 
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the night happened to be dark, they formed a splendid 
illumination.’ 

Nor did the Hallowe’en fires die out in Perthshire with 
the end of the eighteenth century. Journeying from Dunkeld 
to Aberfeldy on Hallowe’en in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, Sheriff Barclay counted thirty fires blazing on the 
hill tops, and saw the figures of the people dancing like 
phantoms round the flames.? Again, “in 1860, I was re- 
siding near the head of Loch Tay during the season of the 
Hallowe’en feast. For several days before Hallowe'en, boys 
and youths collected wood and conveyed it to the most 
prominent places on the hill sides in their neighbourhood. 
Some of the heaps were as large as a corn-stack or hay- 
rick. After dark on Hallowe’en, these heaps were kindled, 
and for several hours both sides of Loch Tay were illuminated 
as far as the eye could see. I was told by old men that at 
the beginning of this century men as well as boys took part 
in getting up the bonfires, and that, when the fire was ablaze, 
all joined hands and danced round the fire, and made a great 
noise; but that, as these gatherings generally ended in 
drunkenness and rough and dangerous fun, the ministers set 
their faces against the observance, and were seconded in 
their efforts by the more intelligent and well-behaved in the 
community ; and so the practice was discontinued by adults 
and relegated to school boys.”* At Balquhidder down to 
the latter part of the nineteenth century each household 
kindled its bonfire at Hallowe’en, but the custom was chiefly 
observed by children. The fires were lighted on any high 
knoll near the house ; there was no dancing round them.‘ 

Halloween fires were also lighted in some districts of 
the north-east of Scotland, such as Buchan. Villagers and 
farmers alike must have their fire. In the villages the boys 
went from house to house and begged a peat from each 
householder, usually with the words, “ Ge’s a peat t burn 


1 Rev. Dr. Thomas Bisset, in Sir 3 James Napier, Folk Lore, or Super- 
John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of  stttious Beliefs in the West of Scotland 
Scotland, v. (Edinburgh, 1793) pp. 84 within this Century (Paisley, 1879), 
sq. p- 179. 

2 Miss E. J. Guthrie, Old Scottish 4 J. G. Frazer, ‘‘ Folk-lore at Bal. 
Customs (London and Glasgow, 1885),  quhidder,” The Folk-lore Journal, vi 
p. 67. (1888) p. 270. 
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the witches.” In some villages the lads collected the peats 
in a cart, some of them drawing it along and the others 
receiving the peats and loading them on the cart. Along 
with the peats they accumulated straw, furze, potato haulm, 
everything that would burn quickly, and when they had got 
enough they piled it all in a heap and set it on fire. Then 
each of the youths, one after another, laid himself down on 
the ground as near to the fire as he could without being 
scorched, and thus lying allowed the smoke to roll over him. 
The others ran through the smoke and jumped over their 
prostrate comrade. When the heap was burned down, they 
scattered the ashes. Each one took a share in this part of 
the ceremony, giving a kick first with the right foot and 
then with the left; and each vied with the other who should 
scatter the most. After that some of them still continued 
to run through the scattered ashes and to pelt each other 
with the half-burned peats. At each farm a spot as high as 
possible, not too near the steading, was chosen for the fire, 
and the proceedings were much the same as at the village 
bonfire. The lads of one farm, when their own fire was 
burned down and the ashes scattered, sometimes went to a 
neighbouring fire and helped to kick the ashes about.’ Re- 
ferring to this part of Scotland, a writer at the end of the 
eighteenth century observes that “the Hallow-even fire, 
another relict of druidism, was kindled in Buchan. Various 
magic ceremonies were then celebrated to counteract the 
influence of witches and demons, and to prognosticate to 
the young their success or disappointment in the matrimonial 
lottery. These being devoutly finished, the hallow fire was 
kindled, and guarded by the male part of the family. 
Societies were formed, either by pique or humour, to scatter 
certain fires, and the attack and defence were often 
conducted with art and with fury.” Down to about the 
middle of the nineteenth century “the Braemar Highlanders 
made the circuit of their fields with lighted torches at 
Hallowe’en to ensure their fertility in the coming year. 


1 Rev, Walter Gregor, Notes on the parish of Monquhitter, in Sir John 
Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland  Sinclair’s Statistical! Account of Scot- 
(London, 1881), pp. 167 sg. land, xxi. (Edinburgh, 1799) pp. 145 

2 Rev. A. Johnstone, as to the sg. 
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At that date the custom was as follows: Every member of 
the family (in those days households were larger than they 
are now) was provided with a bundle of fir ‘can’les’ with 
which to go the round. The father and mother stood at 
the hearth and lit the splints in the peat fire, which they 
passed to the children and servants, who trooped out one 
after the other, and proceeded to tread the bounds of their 
little property, going slowly round at equal distances apart, 
and invariably with the sun. To go ‘withershins’ seems to 
have been reserved for cursing and excommunication. When 
the fields had thus been circumambulated the remaining spills 
were thrown together in a heap and allowed to burn out.”? 
In the Highlands of Scotland, as the evening of 
Hallowe’en wore on, young people gathered in one of the 
houses and resorted to an almost endless variety of games, 
or rather forms of divination, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the future fate of each member of the company. 
Were they to marry or remain single, was the marriage to 
take place that year or never, who was to be married first, 
what sort of husband or wife she or he was to get, the name, 
the trade, the colour of the hair, the amount of property of 
the future spousc——these were questions that were eagerly 
canvassed and the answers to them furnished never-failing 
entertainment.? Nor were these modes of divination at 
Hallowe’en confined to the Highlands, where the bonfires 
were kindled; they were practised with equal faith and in 
practically the same forms in the Lowlands, as we learn, for 
example, from Burns’s poem Malloween, which describes the 
auguries drawn from a variety of omens by the Ayrshire 
peasantry. These Lowlanders of Saxon descent may well 
have inherited the rites from the Celts who preceded them 
in the possession of the south country. A common practice 
at Halloween was to go out stealthily to a neighbour’s 
kailyard and there, with shut eyes, to pull up the first kail 


1 A. Macdonald, ‘Some former 
Customs of the Royal Parish of Crathie, 
Scotland,” Folk-lore, xviii. (1907) p. 
85. The writer adds: ‘‘In this way 
the ‘faulds’ were purged of evil 
spirits.” But it does not appear 
whether this expresses the belief of 


the people or only the interpretation 
of the writer. 


2 Rev. John Gregorson Campbell, 
Witchcraft and Second Sight in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1902), pp. 282 sg. 
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stock that came to hand. It was necessary that the plants 
should be stolen without the knowledge or consent of their 
owner; otherwise they were quite useless for the purpose 
of divination. Strictly speaking, too, the neighbour upon 
whose garden the raid was made should be unmarried, 
whether a bachelor or a spinster. The stolen kail was 
taken home and examined, and according to its height, 
shape, and features would be the height, shape, and features 
of the future husband or wife. The taste of the custock, 
that is, the heart of the stem, was an infallible indication 
of his or her temper; and a clod of earth adhering to the 
root signified, in proportion to its size, the amount of pro- 
perty which he or she would bring to the common stock. 
Then the kail-stock or runt, as it was called in Ayrshire, 
was placed over the lintel of the door; and the baptismal 
name of the young man or woman who first entered the 
door after the kail was in position would be the baptismal 
name of the husband or wife.’ Again, young women sowed 
hemp seed over nine ridges of ploughed land, saying, “ I 
sow hemp seed, and he who is to be my husband, let him 
come and harrow it.” On looking back over her left shoulder 
the girl would see the figure of her future mate behind her 
in the darkness. In the north-east of Scotland lint seed was 
used instead of hemp seed and answered the purpose quite 
as well.’ Again, a mode of ascertaining your future husband 
or wife was this. Take a clue of blue yarn and go to a 
lime-kiln. Throw the clue into the kiln, but keep one end 
of the thread in your hand and wind it on to another clue. 
As you come near the end somebody or something will hold 
the other end tight in the kiln. Then you call out, “ Who 
holds?” giving the thread at the same time a gentle pull. 
Some one or something will thereupon pull the other end 
of the thread, and a voice will mention the name of your 
future husband or wife? Another way is this. Go to the 


1 Robert Burns, Halloween, with 
the poet’s note; Rev. Walter Gregor, 
op. cit. p. 84; Miss E. J. Guthrie, op. 
cit, p. 69; Rev. J. G. Campbell, of. 
8l p. 287. 


2 R. Burns, /¢.3; Rev. Walter 
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barn alone and secretly. Be sure to open both doors and 
if possible take them off their hinges; for if the being 
who is about to appear should catch you in the barn 
and clap the doors to on you, he or she might do you a 
mischief, Having done this, take the sieve or winnowing- 
basket, which in Lowland Scotch is called a wecht or waicht, 
and go through the action of winnowing corn. Repeat it 
thrice, and at the third time the apparition of your future 
husband or wife will nass through the barn, entering at the 
windy door and passing out at the other! Or this. Go to 
a southward running stream, where the lands of three lairds 
meet, or to a ford where the dead and living have crossed. 
Dip the left sleeve of your shirt in the water. Then go 
home, take off the shirt, hang it up before a fire to dry, and 
go to bed, taking care that the bed stands so that you can 
sec your shirt hanging before the fire. Keep awake, and at 
midnight you will see the form of your future spouse come 
into the room and turn the other side of the sleeve to the 
fire to dry it? A Highland form of divination at Hallowe'en 
is to take a shoe by the tip and throw it over the house, 
then observe the direction in which the toe points as it lies 
on the ground on the other side; for in that direction you 
are destined to go before long. If the shoe should fall sole 
uppermost, it is very unlucky for you.’ 

These ways of prying into the future are practised 
outside of the house; others are observed in the kitchen 
or the parlour before the cheerful blaze of the fire. Thus 
the white of eggs, dropped in a glass of pure water, 
indicates by certain marks how many children a person will 
have. The impatience and clamour of the children, eager 
to ascertain the exact number of their future progeny, often 
induced the housewife to perform this ceremony for them by 
daylight; and the kindly mother, standing with her face to 
the window, dropping the white of an egg into a crystal 


1 R. Burns, Lc. ; Rev. W. Gregor, 
op. cit. p. 85; Miss E. J. Guthrie, of. 
cit, p. 713 Rev. J. G. Campbell, of. 
cit. p, 285. According to the last of 
these writers, the winnowing had to be 
done in the devil’s name. 

2 R. Burns, 4e, 3; Rev. W. Gregor, 
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glass of clean water, and surrounded by a group of children 
intently watching her proceedings, made up a pretty picture.’ 
When the fun of the evening had fairly commenced, the 
names of eligible or likely matches were written on the 
chimney-piece, and the young man who wished to try his 
fortune was led up blindfolded to the list. Whatever name 
he put his finger on would prove that of his future wife. 
Again, two nuts, representing a lad and a lass whose names 
were announced to the company, were put side by side in 
the fire. If they burned quietly together, the pair would be 
man and wife, and from the length of time they burned and 
the brightness of the flame the length and happiness of the 
married life of the two were augured. But if instead of 
burning together one of the nuts leaped away from the 
other, then there would be no marriage, and the blame 
would rest with the person whose nut had thus started away 
by itself. Again, a dish of milk and meal (in Gaelic fuarag, 
in Lowland Scotch crowdie) or of beat potatoes was made 
and a ring was hidden in it. Spoons were served out to 
the company, who supped the contents of the dish hastily 
with them, and the one who got the ring would be the first 
to be married. Again, apples and a silver sixpence were 
put in a tub of water; the apples naturally floated on the 
top and the sixpence sank to the bottom. Whoever could 
lift an apple or the sixpence from the water with his mouth, 
without using his teeth, was counted very lucky and got the 
prize to himself. Again, three plates or basins were placed 
on the hearth. One was filled with clean water, another 
with dirty water, and the third was empty. The enquirer 
was blindfolded, knelt in front of the hearth, and groped 
about till he put his finger in one of them. If he lighted 
on the plate with the clean water, he would wed a maid ; 
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if on the plate with the dirty water, he would marry a 
widow; and if on the empty plate, he would remain a 
bachelor. Fora girl the answer of the oracle was analogous ; 
she would marry a bachelor, a widower, or nobody according 
to the plate into which she chanced to dip her finger. But 
to make sure, the operation had to be repeated thrice, the 
position of the plates being changed each time. If the 
enquirer put his or her finger into the same plate thrice or 
even twice, it was quite conclusive.’ 

These forms of divination in the house were practised 
by the company in a body; but the following had to be 
performed by the person alone. You took an apple and 
stood with it in your hand in front of a looking-glass. 
Then you sliced the apple, stuck each slice on the point 
of the knife, and held it over your left shoulder, while 
you looked into the glass and combed your hair. The 
spectre of your future husband would then appear in the 
mirror stretching forth his hand to take the slices of the 
apple over your shoulder. Some say that the number of 
slices should be nine, that you should eat the first eight 
yourself, and only throw the ninth over your left shoulder 
for your husband; also that at each slice you should say, 
“In the name of the Father and the Son.”? Again, 
take an egg, prick it with a pin, and let the white drop into 
a wine-glass nearly full of water. Take some of this in 
your mouth and go out for a walk. The first name you 
hear called out aloud will be that of your future husband or 
wife. An old woman told a lady that she had tried this 
mode of divination in her youth, that the name of Archibald 
“came up as it were from the very ground,” and that 
Archibald sure enough was the name of her husband? 
In South Uist and Eriskay, two of the outer Hebrides, a 
salt cake called Bonnach Salainn is eaten at Hallowe’en to 
induce dreams that will reveal the future. It is baked of 


1 R. Burns, 2c.; Rev. W. Gregor, bell, of. cit. p. 285. It is the last of 
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common meal with a great deal of salt. After eating it you 
may not drink water nor utter a word, not even to say your 
prayers. A salt herring, eaten bones and all in three bites, 
is equally efficacious, always provided that you drink no 
water and hold your tongue.! 

In the northern part of Wales it used to be customary Hallowe'en 
for every family to make a great bonfire called Coe/ Coeth on oat 
Hallowe'en. The fire was kindled on the most conspicuous Omens 
spot near the house; and when it had nearly gone out everyone drawn 
threw into the ashes a white stone, which he had first marked. Ane tee 
Then having said their prayers round the fire, they went to the fire. 
bed. Next morning, as soon as they were up, they came to 
search out the stones, and if any one of them was found to 
be missing, they had a notion that the person who threw it 
would die before he saw another Hallowe'en? A writer on 
Wales at the beginning of the nincteenth century says 
that “the autumnal fire is still kindled in North Wales, 
being on the eve of the first day of November, and is 
attended by many ceremonies; such as running through 
the fire and smoke, each casting a stone into the fire, and all 
running off at the conclusion to escape from the black short- 
tailed sow; then supping upon parsnips, nuts, and apples ; 
catching up an apple suspended by a string with the mouth 
alone, and the same by an apple in a tub of water: each 
throwing a nut into the fire; and those that burn bright, 
betoken prosperity to the owners through the following 
year, but those that burn black and crackle, denote mis- 
fortune. On the following morning the stones are searched 
for in the fire, and if any be missing, they betide ill to those 
who threw them in.” According to Sir John Rhys, the 
habit of celebrating Hallowe’en by lighting bonfires on the 
hills is perhaps not yet extinct in Wales, and men still living 


1 A. Goodrich-Freer, ‘‘ More Folk- 
lore from the Hebrides,” Folk-lore, xiii. 
(1902) p. 55. 

2 Pennant’s manuscript, quoted by 
J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain (London, 1882-1883), i. 389 
sq. 

3 Sir Richard Colt Hoare, The Ztin- 
erary of Archbishop Baldwin through 


Wales A.D. MCLXXXVIII by Giraldus 
de Barri (London, 1806), ii. 315; J. 
Brand, Popular Antiquities, i. 390. 
The passage quoted in the text occurs 
in one of Hoare’s notes on the Itinerary. 
The dipping for apples, burning of 
nuts, and so forth, are mentioned also 
by Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 
Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
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can remember how the people who assisted at the bonfires 
would wait till the last spark was out and then would 
suddenly take to their heels, shouting at the top of their 
voices, “ The cropped black sow scize the hindmost!” The 
saying, as Sir John Rhys justly remarks, implies that origin- 
ally one of the company became a victim in dead earnest. 
Down to the present time the saying is current in Carnarvon- 
shire, where allusions to the cutty black sow are still occasion- 
ally made to frighten children? We can now understand why 
in Lower Brittany every person throws a pebble into the 
midsummer bonfire.? Doubtless there, as in Wales and the 
Highlands of Scotland? omens of life and death have at one 
time or other been drawn from the position and state of the 
pebbles on the morning of All Saints’ Day. The custom, 
thus found among three separate branches of the Celtic 
stock, probably dates from a period before their dispersion, 
or at least from a time when alien races had not yet driven 
home the wedges of separation between them. 

In Wales, as in Scotland, Hallowe’en was also the great 
season for forecasting the future in respect of love and 
marriage, and some of the forms of divination employed for 
this purpose resembled those which were in use among the 
Scotch peasantry. Two girls, for example, would make a 
little ladder of yarn, without breaking it from the ball, and 
having done so they would throw it out of the window. 
Then one of the girls, holding the ball in her hand, would 
wind the yarn back, repeating a rhyme in Welsh. This she 
did thrice, and as she wound the yarn she would see her 
future husband climbing up the little ladder. Again, three 
bowls or basins were placed on a table. One of them 
contained clean water, one dirty water, and one was empty. 
The girls of the household, and sometimes the boys too, 
then eagerly tried their fortunes. They were blindfolded, 
led up to the table, and dipped their hands into a bowl. If 
they happened to dip into the clean water, they would marry 
maidens or bachelors ; if into the dirty water, they would be 
widowers or widows; if into the empty bowl, they would 

1 (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Heathen- Davies, Folk-lore of West and Mid. 
dom (London and Edinburgh, 1888), Wales (Aberystwyth, 1911), p. 77. 


pp. 515 sg. As to the Hallowe’en 2 See above, p. 183. 
bonfires in Wales compare J. C. 3 See above, p. 231. 
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live unmarried. Again, if a girl, walking backwards, would 
place a knife among the leeks on Hallowe’en, she would see 
her future husband come and pick up the knife and throw 
it into the middle of the garden.? 

In Ireland the Halloween bonfires would seem to have 
died out, but the Halloween divination has survived. 
Writing towards the end of the eighteenth century, General 
Vallancey tells us that on Hallowe'en or the vigil of Saman, 
as he calls it, “the peasants in Ireland assemble with sticks 
and clubs (the emblems of laceration) going from house to 
house, collecting money, bread-cake, butter, cheese, eggs, 
etc., etc., for the feast, repeating verses in honour of the 
solemnity, demanding preparations for the festival, in the 
name of St. Columb Kill, desiring them to lay aside the 
fatted calf, and to bring forth the black sheep. The good 
women are employed in making the griddle cake and candles; 
these last are sent from house to house in the vicinity, and 
are lighted up on the (Saman) next day, before which they 
pray, or are supposed to pray, for the departed souls of the 
donor. Every house abounds in the best viands they can afford: 
apples and nuts are devoured in abundance: the nut-shells 
are burnt,and from the ashes many strange things are foretold: 
cabbages are torn up by the root: hemp seed is sown by the 
maidens, and they believe, that if they look back, they will see 
the apparition of the man intended for their future spouse : 
they hang a smock before the fire, on the close of the feast, 
and sit up all night, concealed in a corner of the room, con- 
vinced that his apparition will come down the chimney and 
turn the smock : they throw a ball of yarn out of the window, 
and wind it on the reel within, convinced, that if they repeat 
the Pater Noster backwards, and look at the ball of yarn 
without, they will then also see his sk or apparition: 
they dip for apples in a tub of water, and endeavour to bring 
one up in the mouth: they suspend a cord with a cross- 
stick, with apples at one point, and candles lighted at the 
other, and endeavour to catch the apple, while it is in a 
circular motion, in the mouth. These, and many other 
superstitious ceremonies, the remains of MDruidism, are 


1 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), pp. 
254 5g. 
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observed on this holiday, which will never be eradicated, 
while the name of Saman is permitted to remain.”? 

In Queen’s County, Ireland, down to the latter part of 
the nineteenth century children practised various of these 
rites of divination on Hallowe’en. Girls went out into the 
garden blindfold and pulled up cabbages: if the cabbage 
was well grown, the girl would have a handsome husband, 
but if it had a crooked stalk, the future spouse would be a 
stingy old man. Nuts, again, were placed in pairs on the 
bar of the fire, and from their behaviour omens were drawn 
of the fate in love and marriage of the couple whom they 
represented. Lead, also, was melted and allowed to drop 
into a tub of cold water, and from the shapes which it 
assumed in the water predictions were made to the children 
of their future destiny. Again, apples were bobbed for in a 
tub of water and brought up with the teeth; or a stick was 
hung from a hook with an apple at one end and a candle at 
the other, and the stick being made to revolve you made a 
bite at the apple and sometimes got a mouthful of candle 
instead.? In County Leitrim, also, down to near the end of 
the nineteenth century various forms of divination were 
practised at Hallowe’en. Girls ascertained the character of 
their future husbands by the help of cabbages just as in 
Queen’s County. Again, if a girl found a branch of a briar- 
thorn which had bent over and grown into the ground so as 
to form a loop, she would creep through the loop thrice late 
in the evening in the devil’s name, then cut the briar and 
put it under her pillow, all without speaking a word. Then 
she would lay her head on the pillow and dream of the man 
she was to marry. Boys, also, would dream in like manner 
of love and marriage at Hallowe’en, if only they would gather 
ten leaves of ivy without speaking, throw away one, and put 
the other nine under thcir pillow. Again, divination was 
practised by means of a cake called darm-breac, in which a 
nut and a ring were baked. Whoever got the ring would be 
married first; whoever got the nut would marry a widow or 
a widower ; but if the nut were an empty shell, he or she 


1 (General) Charles Vallancey, Co/- 2 Miss A, Watson, quoted by A. C. 
lectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, iii. Haddon, ‘A Batch of Irish Folk-lore,” 
(Dublin, 1786), pp. 459-461. Folk-lore, iv. (1893) pp. 361 sg. 
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would remain unwed. Again, a girl would take a clue of 
worsted, go to a lime kiln in the gloaming, and throw the 
clew into the kiln in the devil’s name, while she held fast the 
other end of the thread. Then she would rewind the thread 
and ask,“ Who holds my clue?” and the name of her future 
husband would come up from the depth of the kiln. Another 
way was to take a rake, go to a rick and walk round it nine 
times, saying, “I rake this rick in the devil’s name.” At the 
ninth time the wraith of your destined partner for life would 
come and take the rake out of your hand. Once more, before 
the company separated for the night, they would rake the 
ashes smooth on the hearth, and search them next morning 
for tracks, from which they judged whether anybody should 
come to the house, or leave it, or die in it before another 
year was out.’ In County Roscommon, which borders on 
County Leitrim, a cake is made in nearly every house on 
Hallowe’en, and a ring, a coin, a sloe, and a chip of wood 
are put into it. Whoever gets the coin will be rich ; who- 
ever gets the ring will be married first; whoever gets the 
chip of wood, which stands for a coffin, will die first ; and 
whoever gets the sloe will live longest, because the fairies 
blight the sloes in the hedges on Hallowe’en, so that the 
sloe in the cake will be the last of the year. Again, on the 
same mystic evening girls take nine grains of oats in their 
mouths, and going out without speaking walk about till they 
hear a man’s name pronounced ; it will be the name of their 
future husband. In County Roscommon, too, on Hallowe’en 
there is the usual dipping in water for apples or sixpences, 
and the usual bites at a revolving apple and tallow candle.’ 

In the Isle of Man also, another Celtic country, Hallow- 
e’en was celebrated down to modern times by the kindling 
of fires, accompanied with all the usual ceremonies designed to 
prevent the baneful influence of fairies and witches. Bands 
of young men perambulated the island by night, and at the 
door of every dwelling-house they struck up a Manx rhyme, 
beginning 

“ Noght oie howney hop-dy-naw,” 


1 Leland L. Duncan, ‘Further 2 H. J. Byrne, “All Hallows Eve 
Notes from County Leitrim,” Folk-lore, and other Festivals in Connaught,” 
y. (1894) pp. 195-197- Folk-lore, xviii. (1907) pp. 437 $g. 
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that is to say, “ This is Hollantide Eve.” For Hollantide is 
the Manx way of expressing the old English 4X hallowen 
tide, that is, All Saints’ Day, the first of November. But as 
the people reckon this festival according to the Old Style, 
Hollantide in the Isle of Man is our twelfth of November. 
The native Manx name for the day is Saurin or Laa Houney. 
Potatoes, parsnips and fish, pounded up together and mixed 
with butter, formed the proper evening meal (mrastyr) on 
Hallowe’en in the Isle of Man! Here, too, as in Scotland 
forms of divination are practised by some people on this 
important evening. For example, the housewife fills a 
thimble full of salt for each member of the family and each 
guest ; the contents of the thimblefuls are cmptied out in as 
many neat little piles on a plate, and left there over night. 
Next morning the piles are examined, and if any of them 
has fallen down, he or she whom it represents will die 
within the year. Again, the women carefully sweep out the 
ashes from under the fireplace and flatten them down neatly 
on the open hearth. If they find next morning a footprint 
turned towards the door, it signifies a death in the family 
within the year; but if the footprint is turned in the 
opposite direction, it bodes a marriage. Again, divination 
by eavesdropping is practised in the Isle of Man in much 
the same way as in Scotland. You go out with your mouth 
full of water and your hands full of salt and listen at a 
neighbour’s door, and the first name you hear will be the 
name of your husband. Again, Manx maids bandage their 
eyes and grope about the room till they dip their hands in 
vessels full of clean or dirty water, and so on; and from the 
thing they touch they draw corresponding omens. But 
some people in the Isle of Man observe these auvuries, not 
on Hallowe’en or Hollantide Eve, as they call it, which was 
the old Manx New Year’s Eve, but on the modern New 
Year’s Eve, that is, on the thirty-first of December. The 
change no doubt marks a transition from the ancient to the 
modern mode of dating the beginning of the year.” 
In Lancashire, also, some traces of the old Celtic celebra- 
1 Joseph Train, Historical and Stat- and lanx (Oxford, 1901), i. 315 sgg. 
sstical Account of the Isle of Man 2? (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore, 


(Douglas, Isle of Man, 1845), ii, 123; Welsh and Manx (Oxford, 1901), i 
(Sir) John Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh 318-321. 
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tion of Hallowe’en have been reported in modern times. Itis Halowe'en 
said that “ fires are still lighted in Lancashire, on Hallowe'en, fragd. 
under the name of Beltains or Teanlas; and even such in Lanca- 
cakes as the Jews are said to have made in honour of the "e 
Queen of Heaven, are yet to be found at this season 
amongst the inhabitants of the banks of the Ribble. ... 
Both the fires and the cakes, however, are now connected 
with superstitious notions respecting Purgatory, etc”! On 
Hallowe’en, too, the Lancashire maiden “strews the ashes 
which are to take the form of one or more letters of her 
lovers name; she throws hemp-seed over her shoulder and 
timidly glances to see who follows her”? Again, witches 
in Lancashire used to gather on Hallowe’en at the Malkin 
Tower, a ruined and desolate farm-house in the forest of 
Pendle. They assembled for no good purpose; but you Candles 
could keep the infernal rout at bay by carrying a lighted een 
candle about the fells from eleven to twelve o'clock at the witches. 
night. The witches tried to blow out the candle, and 
if they succeeded, so much the worse for you; but if the 
flame burned steadily till the clocks had struck midnight, 
you were safe. Some people performed the ceremony 
by deputy ; and parties went about from house to house in 
the evening collecting candles, one for each inmate, and 
offering their services to /ate or leet the witches, as the 
phrase ran. This custom was practised at Longridge Fell 
in the early part of the nineteenth century.’ In Divination 
Northumberland on Hallowe’en omens of marriage were ô Hallow- 
drawn from nuts thrown into the fire; and the sports of North- 

5 ate : umberland, 
ducking for apples and biting at a revolving apple and 
lighted candle were also practised on that evening.* The Hallowe'en 
equivalent of the Hallowe’en bonfires is reported also from fiss in 
France. We are told that in the department of Deux- 


1 John Harland and T. T. Wilkin- Afedit Aevi Kalendarium (London, 
son, Lancashire Folk-lore (Manchester 1841), i. 365; T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 


and London, 1882), pp. 3 $4. oe Popular Customs (London, 
ee 1876), p. 395. 

2 J. Harland and T. T. Wilkinson, i Be i, ool Gv. NA 

op. cit. p. 140. umberland, collected by M. C. Balfour 


3 Annie Milner, in William Hone’s (London, 1904), p. 78. Compare W. 
Year Book (London, preface dated Henderson, Notes on the Folk-lore of 
January, 1832), coll. 1276-1279 (letter zke Northern Counties of England 
dated June, 1831); R. T. Hampson, (London, 1879), pp. 96 sg. 
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Sévres, which forms part of the old province of Poitou, 
young people used to assemble in the fields on All Saints’ 
Day (the first of November) and kindle great fires of ferns, 
thorns, leaves, and stubble, at which they roasted chestnuts. 
They also danced round the fires and indulged in noisy 
pastimes.’ 


§ 7. The Midwinter Fires 


If the heathen of ancient Europe celebrated, as we have 
good reason to believe, the season of Midsummer with a 
great festival of fire, of which the traces have survived in 
many places down to our own time, it is natural to suppose 
that they should have observed with similar rites the cor- 
responding season of Midwinter; for Midsummer and Mid- 
winter, or, in more technical language, the summer solstice 
and the winter solstice, are the two great turning-points in 
the sun’s apparent course through the sky, and from the 
standpoint of primitive man nothing might seem more 
appropriate than to kindle fires on earth at the two moments 
when the fire and heat of the great luminary in heaven 
begin to wane or to wax. In this way the savage philo- 
sopher, to whose meditations on the nature of things we owe 
many ancient customs and ceremonies, might easily imagine 
that he helped the labouring sun to relight his dying lamp, 
or at all events to blow up the flame into a brighter blaze. 
Certain it is that the winter solstice, which the ancients 
erroneously assigned to the twenty-fifth of December, was 
celebrated in antiquity as the Birthday of the Sun, and that 
festal lights or fires were kindled on this joyful occasion. 
Our Christmas festival is nothing but a continuation under a 
Christian name of this old solar festivity; for the ecclesi- 
astical authorities saw fit, about the end of the third or the 
beginning of the fourth century, arbitrarily to transfer the 
nativity of Christ from the sixth of January to the twenty- 
fifth of December, for the purpose of diverting to their Lord 
the worship which the heathen had hitherto paid on that 
day to the sun.’ 


1 Baron Dupin, in Mémoires publiées 2 The evidence for the solar origin 
parla Société Royale des Antiquaires de of Christmas is given in Adonis, Attis, 
France, iv. (1823) p. 108. Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 254-256, 
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In modern Christendom the ancient fire-festival of the 
winter solstice appears to survive, or to have survived down 
to recent years, in the old custom of the Yule log, clog, or 
block, as it was variously called in England? The custom 
was widespread in Europe, but seems to have flourished 
especially in England, France, and among the South Slavs ; 
at least the fullest accounts of the custom come from 
these quarters. That the Yule log was only the winter 
counterpart of the Midsummer bonfire, kindled within doors 
instead of in the open air on account of the cold and 
inclement weather of the season, was pointed out long 
ago by our English antiquary John Brand;? and the view 
is supported by the many quaint superstitions attaching to 
the Yule log, superstitions which have no apparent con- 
nexion with Christianity but carry their heathen origin 
plainly stamped upon them. But while the two solstitial 
celebrations were both festivals of fire, the necessity or 
desirability of holding the winter celebration within doors 
lent it the character of a private or domestic festivity, which 
contrasts strongly with the publicity of the summer celebra- 
tion, at which the people gathered on some open space or 
conspicuous height, kindled a huge bonfire in common, and 
danced and made merry round it together. 

Among the Germans the custom of the Yule log is 
known to have been observed in the eleventh century ; for 
in the year 1184 the parish priest of Ahlen, in Minsterland, 
spoke of “bringing a tree to kindle the festal fire at the 
Lord’s Nativity.” * Down to about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the old rite was kept up in some parts of 
central Germany, as we learn from an account of it given by 
a contemporary writer. After mentioning the custom of 


this winter solstice, as those in the hot 


1 For the various names (Yu-batch, 
season, at the summer one, are kindled 


Yu-block, Yule-log, etc.) see Francis 


Grose, Provincial Glossary, New Edi- 
tion (London, 1811), p. 141; Joseph 
Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary 
(London, 1898-1905), vi. 593, 5.2. 
« Yule.” 

2 «I am pretty confident that the 
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of the Midsummer fires, made within 
doors because of the cold weather at 


in the open air” (John Brand, Popular 
Antiquities of Great Britain, London, 
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approved by W. Mannhardt (Der 
Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer 
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Deutsche Mythologie,* i. 522). 
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feeding the cattle and shaking the fruit-trees on Christmas 
night, to make them bear fruit, he goes on as follows: 
“Other customs pointing back to the far-off times of 
heathendom may still be met with among the old-fashioned 
peasants of the mountain regions. Such is in the valleys of 
the Sieg and Lahn the practice of laying a new log as a 
foundation of the hearth. A heavy block of oak-wood, 
generally a stump grubbed up from the ground, is fitted 
either into the floor of the hearth, or into a niche made for 
the purpose in the wall under the hook on which the kettle 
hangs. When the fire on the hearth glows, this block of 
wood glows too, but it is so placed that it is hardly reduced 
to ashes within a year. When the new foundation is laid, 
the remains of the old block are carefully taken out, ground 
to powder, and strewed over the fields during the Twelve 
Nights. This, so people fancied, promotes the fruitfulness 
of the year’s crops.”! In some parts of the Eifel Mountains, 
to the west of Coblentz, a log of wood called the Christbrand 
used to be placed on the hearth on Christmas Eve ; and the 
charred remains of it on Twelfth Night were put in the corn- 
bin to keep the mice from devouring the corn. At Weiden- 
hausen and Girkshausen, in Westphalia, the practice was to 
withdraw the Yule log (Chrzstbrand) from the fire so soon as 
it was slightly charred; it was then kept carefully to be 
replaced on the fire whenever a thunder-storm broke, because 
the people believed that lightning would not strike a house 
in which the Yule log was smouldering? In some villages 
near Berleburg in Westphalia the old custom was to tie up 
the Yule log in the last sheaf cut at harvest. On Christmas 
Eve the peasantry of the Oberland, in Meiningen, a province 
of Central Germany, used to put a great block of wood 
called the CAristklotz on the fire before they went to bed ; it 
should burn all night, and the charred remains were believed 
to guard the house for the whole year against the risk of 


1 Montanus, Die deutschen Volks- 
Jeste, Volksbrauche und deutscher Volks- 
glaube (Iserlohn, N.D.), p. 12. The 
Sieg and Lahn are two rivers of Central 
Germany, between Siegen and Mar- 
burg. 

2 J. H. Schmitz, Sitten und Sagen, 


Lieder, Spriichworter und Rathsel des 
Eifer Volkes (Treves, 1856-1858), 
i. 4: 
3 Adalbert Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche 
und Märchen aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 
1859), ii. § 319, pp. 103 sg. 

4 A. Kuhn, of. cit. ii. § 523, p. 187. 
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fire, burglary, and other misfortunes.' The Yule log seems 
to be known only in the French-speaking parts of Switzer- 
land, where it goes by the usual French name of Bache de 
Noël. In the Jura mountains of the canton of Bern, while 
the log is burning on the hearth the people sing a blessing 
over it as follows :— 


“ May the log burn! 
May all good come in! 
May the women have children 
And the sheep lambs / 
White bread for every one 
And the vat full of wine !” 


The embers of the Yule log were kept carefully, for they 
were believed to be a protection against lightning.’ 

“The Christmas fires, which were formerly lit everywhere 
in the Low Countries, have fallen into disuse. But in 
Flanders a great log of wood, called the kersavondblok and 
usually cut from the roots of a fir or a beech, is still put on 
the fire; all the lights in the house are extinguished, and 
the whole family gathers round the log to spend part of the 
night in singing, in telling stories, especially about ghosts, 
were-wolves, and so on, and also in drinking gin. At 
Grammont and in the neighbourhood of that town, where the 
Yule log is called Kersmzsmot, it is customary to set fire to 
the remainder of the gin at the moment when the log is 
reduced to ashes. Elsewhere a piece of the log is kept and 
put under the bed to protect the house against thunder and 
lightning. The charcoal of the log which burned during 
Christmas Night, if pounded up and mixed with water, is a 
cure for consumption. In the country of Limburg the log 
burns several nights, and the pounded charcoal is kept as 
` a preventive (so they say), of toothache.” 

In several provinces of France, and particularly in 
Provence, the custom of the Yule log or ¢réfotr, as it was 


called in many places, was A French 


1 August Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 
1878), p. 172. 


2 E. Hoffmann-Krayer, Feste und 
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3 Le Baron de Reinsberg-Dürings- 
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writer of the seventeenth century tells us that on Christmas 
Eve the log was prepared, and when the whole family had 
assembled in the kitchen or parlour of the house, they went 
and brought it in, walking in procession and singing 
Provençal verses to the following effect :— 


“ Let the log rejoice, 
To-morrow is the day of bread; 
Let all good enter here ; 
Let the women bear children ; 
Let the she-goats bring forth kids; 
Let the ewes drop lambs ; 
Let there be much wheat and flour, 
And the vat full of wine.” 


Then the log was blessed by the smallest and youngest 
child of the house, who poured a glass of wine over it 
saying, Jn nomine patris, etc.; after which the log was set on 
the fire. The charcoal of the burnt wood was kept the 
whole year, and used as an ingredient in several remedies.’ 

Amongst the superstitions denounced by the same 
writer is “the belief that a log called the ¢reforr or 
Christmas brand, which you put on the fire for the first time 
on Christmas Eve and continue to put on the fire for 
a little while every day till Twelfth Night, can, if kept 
under the bed, protect the house for a whole year from 
fire and thunder; that it can prevent the inmates from 
having chilblains on their heels in winter; that it can 
cure the cattle of many maladies; that if a piece of it 
be steeped in the water which cows drink it helps them 
to calve ; and lastly that if the ashes of the log be strewn 
on the fields it can save the wheat from mildew.” ? 

In Marseilles the Yule log used to be a great block of 
oak, which went by the name of calendeau or calignau ; it 
was sprinkled with wine and oil, and the head of the house 
kindled it himself’ “The Yule log plays a great part at the 
festival of the winter solstice in Perigord. The countryman 
thinks that it is best made of plum-tree, cherry, or oak, and 

1 J. B. Thiers, Trait des Super- tions (Peris, 1679), p. 323. 
stitions® (Paris, 1741), i. 302 59.3 3 Aubin-Louis Millin, Voyage dans 
Eugène Cortet, Æssai sur les Fêtes les Départemens du Midi de la France 


Religieuses (Paris, 1867), pp. 266 sg (Paris, 1807—1811), iii. 336 sg. The 
2 J. B. Thiers, Traité des Supersti- fire so kindled was called caco fuech. 
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that the larger it is the better. If it burns well, it is a good 
omen, the blessing of heaven rests upon it. The charcoai 
and ashes, which are collccted very carefully, are excellent 
for healing swollen glands; the part of the trunk which has 
not been burnt in the fire is used by ploughmen to make the 
wedge (técotn ou cale) for their plough, because they allege that 
it causes the seeds to thrive better; and the women keep pieces 
of it till Twelfth Night for the sake of their chickens. Never- 
theless if you sit down on the log, you become subject to 
boils, and to cure yourself of them you must pass nine times 
under a bramble branch which happens to be rooted in the 
ground at both ends. The charcoal heals sheep of a disease 
called the goumon; and the ashes, carefully wrapt up in 
white linen, preserve the whole household from accidents. 
Some people think that they will have as many chickens as 
there are sparks that fly out of the brands of the log when 
they shake them ; and others place the extinct brands under 
the bed to drive away vermin. In Vienne, on Christmas 
Eve, when supper is over, the master of the house has a 
great log—the Christmas brand—brought in, and then, 
surrounded by all the spectators gathered in profound 
silence, he sprinkles salt and water on the log. It is then 
put on the fire to burn during the three festivals; but they 
carefully preserve a piece to be kindled every time that it 
thunders.”? In Berry, a district of Central France, the Yule 
log was called the cosse de Nau, the last word being an 
ahbreviation of the usual French word for Christmas (Noël). 
It consisted of an enormous tree-trunk, so heavy that the 
united strength of several men was needed to carry it in 
and place it on the hearth, where it served to feed the fire 
during the three days of the Christmas festivity. Strictly 
speaking, it should be the trunk of an old oak-tree which 
had never been lopped and had been felled at midnight. It 


1 Alfred de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes 
et Traditions des Provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), pp. 151 sg. 
The three festivals during which the 
Yule log is expected to burn are prob- 
ably Christmas Day (December 25th), 
St. Stephen’s Day (December 26th), 
and St. John the Evangelist’s Day 
(December 27th). Compare J. L. M. 


Noguès, Zes Meurs autrefois en 
Saintonge et en Aunis (Saintes, 1891), 
pp- 45-47. According to the latter 
writer, in Saintonge it was the mistress 
of the house who blessed the Yule log, 
sprinkling salt and holy water on it; 
in Poitou it was the eldest male who 
officiated. The log was called the 
cosse de Nô, 
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was placed on the hearth at the moment when the tinkle of 
the bell announced the elevation of the host at the midnight 
mass; and the head of the family, after sprinkling it with 
holy water, set it on fire. The remains of the log were 
preserved till the same day next year. They were kept 
under the bed of the master of the house; and whenever 
thunder was heard, one of the family would take a piece of 
the log and throw it on the fire, which was believed to guard 
the family against lightning. In the Middle Ages, we are 
told, several fiefs were granted on condition that the vassal 
should bring in person a Yule log every year for the hearth 
of his liege lord.’ 

Similar customs and beliefs survived till recent years in 
some of the remote country villages of the picturesque 
district known as the Bocage of Normandy. There it was 
the grandfather or other oldest man of the family who 
chose the Yule log in good time and had it ready for 
Christmas Eve. Then he placed it on the hearth at the 
moment when the church bell began to ring for the even- 
ing service. Kneeling reverently at the hearth with the 
members of his family in a like attitude of devotion, the 
old man recited three Pater Nosters and three Aves, and 
invoked the blessing of heaven on the log and on the 
cottage. Then at the sound of the bell which proclaimed 
the sacrament of the mass, or, if the church was too far 
off to allow the tinkle of the bell to be heard, at the 
moment when they judged that the priest was elevating 
the host before the high altar, the patriarch sprinkled the 
burning log with holy water, blessed it in the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, and 
drew it out of the fire. The charred log was then care- 
fully kept till the following Christmas as a precious relic 
which would guard the house against the levin bolt, evil 


spirits, sorcerers, and every 
in the course of the year.’ 


1 Laisnel de Salle, Croyances et 
Légendes du Centre de la France (Paris, 
1875), i 1-3. 

2 Jules Lecoeur, Esquisses du Bocage 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- 
1887), ii. 291. The author speaks of 
the custom as still practised in out-of- 


misfortune that might befall 
In the department of Orne 


the-way villages at the time when he 
wrote. The usage of preserving the 
remains of the Yule-log (called ¢7éfouet) 
in Normandy is mentioned also by 
Mele Amélie Bosquet, La Normandie 
Romanesque et Merveilleuse (Paris and 
Rouen, 1845), p. 294. 
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“the Yule-log is called ¢refouet; holy water is poured on 
it; it should last the three days of the festival, and the 
remains of it are kept to be put on the fire when it thunders. 
This brand is a protection both against thunder and against 
sorcerers.”’ In Upper Brittany, also, the Yule log is thought 
to be a safeguard against thunder and lightning. It is 
sprinkled with holy water on Christmas morning and allowed 
to burn till evening. If a piece of it is thrown into the 
well, it will ensure a supply of good water.’ 

“In almost all the families of the Ardennes,” we are 
told, “at the present day they never fail to put the Yule 
log on the fireplace, but formerly it was the object of a 
superstitious worship which is now obsolete. The charred 
remains of it, placed under the pillow or under the house, 
preserved the house from storms, and before it was burned 
the Virgin used to come and sit on it, invisible, swaddling 
the infant Jesus. At Nouzon, twenty years ago, the 
traditional log was brought into the kitchen on Christmas 
Eve, and the grandmother, with a sprig of box in her hand, 
sprinkled the log with holy water as soon as the clock 
struck the first stroke of midnight. As she did so she 
chanted, 


t When Christmas comes, 
Every one should rejoice, 
For it ts a New Covenant.’ 


Following the grandmother and joining in the song, the 
children and the rest of the family marched thrice round 
the log, which was as fine a log as could be got.”* We 
can now, perhaps, understand why in Perigord people 
who sat on the Yule log suffered from boils,* and why in 
Lorraine young folks used to be warned that if they sat 
on it they would have the scab The reason probably 
was that the Virgin and child were supposed to be seated, 


1 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes, et Ardennes (Charleville, 1890), pp. 
Traditions des Provinces de France 96 sq. 


(Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 256. 4 See above, p. 251. 

2 Paul Sébillot, Coutumes populaires 6 Lerouze, in Mémoires de PAca- 
de la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 1886), demie Celtigue, iii. (1809) pP. 441, 
pp. 217 sg. quoted by J. Brand, Popular Anti. 


3 Albert Meyrac, Traditions, qutties of Great Britain (London, 
Coutumes, Légendes ef Contes des 1882-1883), 1. 469 note. 
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invisible, upon the log and to resent the indignity of contact 
with mortal children. 

On Christmas Eve the mountaineers of Rupt, in the 
Vosges, also never fail to put on the hearth the largest 
log which the hearth can hold; they call it la galeuche 
de Noë, that is, the Yule log. Next morning they rake 
the ashes for any charred fragments and keep them as 
valuable talismans to guard them against the stroke of 
lightning. At Vagney and other places near it in the 
Vosges it used to be customary on the same evening to 
grease the hinges and the latches of the doors, that no 
harsh grating sound should break the slumbers of the 
infant Christ. In the Vosges Mountains, too, as indeed 
in many other places, cattle acquired the gift of speech on 
Christmas Eve and conversed with each other in the 
language of Christians. Their conversation was, indeed, 
most instructive; for the future, it seems, had no secret 
worth mentioning for them. Yet few people cared to be 
caught eavesdropping at the byre; wise folk contented 
themselves with setting a good store of fodder in the 
manger, then shut the door, and left the animals to their 
ruminations. A farmer of Vecoux once hid in a corner of 
the byre to overhear the edifying talk of the beasts. But 
it did him little good; for one ox said to another ox, 
“What shall we do to-morrow?” and the other replied, 
“We shall carry our master to the churchyard.” Sure 
enough the farmer died that very night and was buried 
next morning.’ In Franche-Comté, the province of France 
to the west of the Jura mountains, if the Yule log is really 
to protect a house against thunder and lightning, it is 
essential that it should burn during the midnight mass, and 
that the flame should not go out before the divine service is 
concluded. Otherwise the log is quite useless for the 
purpose.” In Burgundy the log which is placed on the 
fire on Christmas Eve is called the suche. While it is 
burning, the father of the family, assisted by his wife and 
children, sings Christmas carols; and when he has finished, 


1 L. F. Sauvé, Le Folk-lore des 2 Charles Beauquier, Zes Mois en 
Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 1889), pp. Franche-Comté (Paris, 1900), p. 183. 
370 $9. 
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he tells the smallest children to go into a corner of the 
room and pray God that the log may give them sweeties, 
The prayer is invariably answered.! 

In England the customs and beliefs concerning the 
Yule log, clog, or block, as it was variously called, used 
to be similar. On the night of Christmas Eve, says the 
antiquary John Brand, “our ancestors were wont to light 
up candles of an uncommon size, called Christmas Candles, 
and lay a log of wood upon the fire, called a Yule-clog or 
Christmas-block, to illuminate the house, and, as it were, to 
turn night into day. This custom is, in some measure, still 
kept up in the North of England. In the buttery of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, an ancient candle-socket of stone still 
remains ornamented with the figure of the Holy Lamb. It 
was formerly used to burn the Christmas Candle in, on 
the high table at supper, during the twelve nights of that 
festival.”? “A tall mould candle, called a Yule candle, 
is lighted and set on the table ; these candles are presented 
by the chandlers and grocers to their customers. The 
Yule-log is bought of the carpenters’ lads. It would be 
unlucky to light either of them before the time, or to stir 
the fire or candle during the supper; the candle must not 
be snuffed, neither must any one stir from the table till 
supper is ended. In these suppers it is considered unlucky 
to have an odd number at table. A fragment of the log is 
occasionally saved, and put under a bed, to remain till next 
Christmas: it secures the house from fire; a small piece of 
it thrown into a fire occurring at the house of a neighbour, 
will quell the raging flame. A piece of the candle should 
likewise be kept to ensure good luck.”* In the seventeenth 
century, as we learn from some verses of Herrick, the 
English custom was to light the Yule log with a fragment 
of its predecessor, which had been kept throughout the year 
for the purpose ; where it was so kept, the fiend could do no 
mischief.* Indeed the practice of preserving a piece of the 


1 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes, 3 J. Brand, of. cit. i. 455; The 
et Traditions des Provinces de France Denham Tracts, edited by Dr. James 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), pp. 302 59. Hardy (London, 1892-1895), ii. 25 

2 John Brand, Popular Antiquities sq 
of Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 


i. 467. 


4 Herrick, Hesperides, ‘* Ceremoniee 
for Christmasse ” : 
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Yule-log of one year to light that of the next was observed 
by at least one family at Cheadle in Staffordshire down to 
the latter part of the nineteenth century." 

In the North of England farm-servants used to lay by a 
large knotty block of wood for the Christmas fire, and so long 
as the block lasted they were entitled by custom to ale at their 
meals. The log was as large as the hearth could hold. 
At Belford, in Northumberland, “the lord of the manor 
sends round to every house, on the afternoon of Christmas 
Eve, the Yule Logs—four or five large logs—to be burnt 
on Christmas Eve and Day. This old custom has always, 
I am told, been kept up here.” The custom of burning 
the Yule log at Christmas used to be observed in Wensley- 
dale and other parts of Yorkshire, and prudent housewives 
carefully preserved pieces of the log throughout the year. 
At Whitby the portions so kept were stowed away under 
the bed till next Christmas, when they were burnt with the 
new log; in the interval they were believed to protect the 
house from conflagration, and if one of them were thrown 
into the fire, it would quell a raging storm.* The practice 
and the belief were similar at Filey on the coast of York- 
shire, where besides the Yule log a tall Yule candle was lit 
on the same evening.” In the West Riding, while the log 


“ Come, bring with a noise, 
My merrie merrie boyes, 
The Christmas log to the firing; a.. 
With the last yeeres brand 
Light the new block.” 


And, again, in his verses, ‘* Ceremonies 
for Candlemasse Day” : 


st Kindle the Christmas brand, and then 

Till sunne-set let tt burne; 

Which quencht, then lay tt up agen, 
Till Christmas next returne. 

Part must be kept, wherewith to teend 
The Christmas log next yeare ; 

And where 'tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no mischiefe there.” 


See The Works of Robert Herrick 
(Edinburgh, 1823), vol. ii. pp. 91, 124. 
From these latter verses it seems 
that the Yule log was replaced on the 
fire on Candlemas (the second of 
February). 


1 Miss C. S. Burne and Miss G. F. 
Jackson, Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 
1883), p. 398 note?, See also below, 
PP. 257, 258, as to the Lincolnshire, 
Herefordshire, and Welsh practice. 

2 Francis Grose, Provincial Glossary, 
Second Edition (London, 1811), pp. 
141 sg.; T. F. Thiselton Dyer, 
British Popuiar Customs (London, 
1876), p. 466. 

3 County Folk-lore, vol. iv. North- 
umberland, collected by M. C. Balfour 
and edited by Northcote W. Thomas 
(London, 1904), p. 79. 

§ County Folk-lore, vol. ti. North 
Riding of Yorkshire, York and the 
Ainsty, collected and edited by Mrs. 
Gutch (London, 1901), pp. 273, 274, 
275 s4. 

5 County Folk-lore, vol. vi. East 
Riding of Yorkshire, collected and 
edited by Mrs. Gutch (London, 1912), 
pp. 23, 118, compare p. 114. 
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blazed cheerfully, the people quaffed their ale and sang, 
“Yule! Yule! a pack of new cards and a Christmas 
stool!”* At Clee, in Lincolnshire, “when Christmas Eve 
has come the Yule cake is duly cut and the Yule log lit, 
and I know of some even middle-class houses where the 
new log must always rest upon and be lighted by the 
old one, a small portion of which has been carefully stored 
away to preserve a continuity of light and heat.”? At the 
village of Wootton Wawen in Warwickshire, down to 1759 
at least, the Yule-block, as it was called, was drawn into the 
house by a horse on Christmas Eve “as a foundation for the 
fire on Christmas Day, and according to the superstition of 
those times for the twelve days following, as the said block was 
not to be entirely reduc’d to ashes till that time had passed 
by.” As late as 1830, or thereabout, the scene of lighting the 
hearth-fire on Christmas Eve, to continue burning through- 
out the Christmas season, might have been witnessed in the 
secluded and beautiful hill-country of West Shropshire, 
from Chirbury and Worthen to Pulverbatch and Pontesbury. 
The Christmas brand or brund, as they called it, was a 
great trunk of seasoned oak, holly, yew, or crab-tree, drawn 
by horses to the farm-house door and thence rolied by 
means of rollers and levers to the back of the wide open 
hearth, where the fire was made up in front of it. The 
embers were raked up to it every night, and it was carefully 
tended, that it might not go out during the whole Christmas 
season. All those days no light might be struck, given, or 
borrowed. Such was the custom at Worthen in the early 
part of the ninetcenth century.* In Herefordshire the 
Christmas feast “lasted for twelve days, and no work was 


1 John Aubrey, Remaines of Gentil- 
isme and Judaisme (London, 1881), 


Jackson, Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 
1883), pp. 397 sg. One of the in- 
formants of these writers says (of. czt. 


ne 
p 2 County Folk-lore, vol. v. Lincoln- p. 399): ‘‘In 1845 I was at the 


shire, collected by Mrs. Gutch and 
Mabel Peacock (London, 1908), p. 
219. Elsewhere in Lincolnshire the 
Yule-log seems to have been called the 
Yule-clog (of. cit. pp. 215, 216). 

3 Mrs. Samuel Chandler (Sarah 
Whateley), quoted in The Folk-lore 
Journal, i. (1883) pp- 351 59. 

4 Miss C. S. Burne and Miss G. F. 


Vessons farmhouse, near the Eastbridge 
Coppice (at the northern end of the 
Stiperstones). The floor was of flags, 
an unusual thing in this part. Observ- 
ing a sort of roadway through the 
kitchen, and the flags much broken, I 
enquired what caused it, and was 
told it was from the horses’ hoofs 
drawing in the ‘Christmas Brund.’ ” 
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done. All houses were, and are now, decorated with sprigs 
of holly and ivy, which must not be brought in until 
Christmas Eve. A Yule log, as large as the open hearth 
could accommodate, was brought into the kitchen of each 
farmhouse, and smaller ones were used in the cottages. 
W P said he had seen a tree drawn into the 
kitchen at Kingstone Grange years ago by two cart horses ; 
when it had been consumed a small portion was carefully 
kept to be used for lighting next year’s log. ‘ Mother 
always kept it very carefully; she said it was lucky, and 
kept the house from fire and from lightning.’ It seems to 
have been the general practice to light it on Christmas 
Eve”! “In many parts of Wales it is still customary to 
keep part of the Yule-log until the following Christmas Eve 
‘for luck.’ It is then put into the fireplace and burnt, but 
before it is consumed the new log is put on, and thus ‘the 
old fire and the new’ burn together. In some families this 
is done from force of habit, and they cannot now tell why 
they do it; but in the past the observance of this custom 
was to keep witches away, and doubtless was a survival of 
fire-worship.” ? 

But nowhere, apparently, in Europe is the old heathen 
ritual of the Yule log preserved to the present day more per- 
fectly than in Servia. At early dawn on Christmas Eve(Badnyz 
Dan) every peasant house sends two of its strongest young 
men to the nearest forest to cut down a young oak tree and 
bring it home. There, after offering up a short prayer or 
crossing themselves thrice, they throw a handful of wheat 
on the chosen oak and greet it with the words, “ Happy 
Badnyi day to you!” Then they cut it down, taking care 
that it shall fall towards the east at the moment when the 
sun’s orb appears over the rim of the eastern horizon. 
Should the tree fall towards the west, it would be the worst 
possible omen for the house and its inmates in the ensuing 
year; and it is also an evil omen if the tree should be 
caught and stopped in its fall by another tree. It is im- 

1 Mrs, Ella Mary Leather, Zhe Folk- (1886) p. 167. 
lore of Herefordshire (Hereford and 
London, 1912), p. 109. Compare 2 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 


Miss C. S. Burne, “Herefordshire  Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
Notes,” The Folk-lore Journal, iv. p. 28. 
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portant to keep and carry home the first chip from the 
fallen oak. The trunk is sawn into two or three logs, one 
of them rather longer than the others. A flat, unleavened 
cake of the purest wheaten flour is brought out of the house 
and broken on the larger of the logs by a woman. The 
logs are left for the present to stand outside, leaning on one 
of the walls of the house. Each of them is called a Yule 
log (badnyak). 

Meanwhile the children and young people go from house 
to house singing special songs called Colleda because of an 
old pagan divinity Colleda, who is invoked in every line. 
In one of them she is spoken of as “a beautiful little maid” ; 
in another she is implored to make the cows yield milk 
abundantly. The day is spent in busy preparations. The 
women bake little cakes of a special sort in the shape of 
lambs, pigs, and chickens; the men make ready a pig for 
roasting, for in every Servian house roast pig is the principal 
dish at Christmas. A bundle of straw, tied with a rope, is 
brought into the courtyard and left to stand there near the 


Yule logs. 


At the moment when the sun is setting all the members 
of the family assemble in the central hall (the great family 


kitchen) of the principal house. 


The mother of the family 


(or the wife of the chief of the Zadrooga)' gives a pair of 


1 «In earlier ages, and even so late 
as towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the Servian village organisa- 
tion and the Servian agriculture had 
yet another distinguishing feature. The 
dangers from wild beasts in old time, 
the want of security for life and pro- 
perty during the Turkish rule, or 
rather misrule, the natural difficulties 

‘of the agriculture, more especially the 
Jack in agricultural labourers, induced 
the Servian peasants not to leave the 
parental house but to remain together 
on the family’s property. In the same 
yard, within the same fence, one could 
see around the ancestral house a 
number of wooden huts which con- 
tained one or two rooms, and were 
used as sleeping places for the sons, 
nephews and grandsons and their wives. 
Men and women of thee generations 
could be often seen living in that way 


together, and working together the 
land which was considered as common 
property of the whole family. This 
expanded family, remaining with all its 
branches together, and, so to say, under 
the same roof, working together, divid- 
ing the fruits of their joint labours to- 
gether, this family and an agricultural 
association in one, was called Zadrooga 
(The Association). This combination 
of family and agricultural association 
has morally, economically, socially, and 
politically rendered very important ser- 
vices to the Servians. The headman 
or chief (called Stareshina) of such 
family association is generally the oldest 
male member of the family. He is the 
administrator of the common property 
and director of work. He is the execu- 
tive chairman of the association. Gener- 
ally he does not give any order without 
having consulted all the grown-up male 
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woollen gloves to one of the young men, who goes out and 
presently returns carrying in his gloved hands the largest 
of the logs. The mother receives him at the threshold, 
throwing at him a handful of wheat, in which the 
first chip of the oak tree cut in the early morning for the 
Yule log has been kept all day. Entering the central hall 
with the Yule log the young man greets all present with the 
words : “Good evening, and may you have a happy Christ- 
mas!” and they all answer in chorus, “May God and the 
happy and holy Christmas help thee!” In some parts of 
Servia the chief of the family, holding a glass of red wine 
in his hand, greets the Yule log as if it were a living person, 
and drinks to its health. After that, another glass of red 
wine is poured on the log. Then the oldest male member 
of the family, assisted by the young man who brought in 
the log, places it on the burning fire so that the thicker end 
of the log protrudes for about a foot from the hearth. In 
some places this end is smeared with honey. 

Next the mother of the family brings in the bundle of 
straw which was left standing outside. All the young 
children arrange themselves behind her in a row. She then 
walks slowly round the hall and the adjoining rooms, throw- 
ing handfuls of straw on the floor and imitating the cackling 
of a hen, while all the children follow her peeping with their 
lips as if they were chickens cheeping and waddling after the 
mother bird. When the floor is well strewn with straw, the 
father or the eldest member of the family throws a few walnuts 
in every corner of the hall, pronouncing the words: “In the 
name of God the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
Amen!” A large pot, or a small wooden box, filled with 
wheat is placed high in the east corner of the hall, and a tall 
candle of yellow wax is stuck in the middle of the wheat. 
Then the father of the family reverently lights the candle 


members of the Zadrooga” (Chedo 
Mijatovich, Servia and the Servians, 
London, 1908, pp. 237 sg.) As to 
the house-communities of the South 
Slavs see further Og. M. UtieSenovié, 
Die Hauskommunionen der Siidslaven 
(Vienna, 1859); F. Demelic, Ze Droit 
Coutumier des Slaves Méridionaux 


(Paris, 1876), pp. 23 sgg.3 F S, 


Krauss, Site und Brauch der Süd- 
slaven (Vienna, 1885), pp. 64 sgg. 
Since Servia, freed from Turkish op- 
pression, has become a well-regulated 
European state, with laws borrowed 
from the codes of France and Germany, 
the old house-communities have been 
rapidly disappearing (Chedo Mijatovich, 
op. cit. p. 240). 
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and prays God to bless the family with health and happiness, 
the fields with a good harvest, the beehives with plenty of 
honey, the cattle and sheep with young, and the cows with 
abundant milk and rich cream. After that they all sit down 
to supper, squatting on the floor, for the use of chairs and 
tables is forbidden on this occasion. 

By four o’clock next morning (Christmas Day) the whole 
village is astir; indeed most people do not sleep at all that 
night. It is deemed most important to keep the Yule log 
burning brightly all night long. Very early, too, the pig is 
laid on the fire to roast, and at the same moment one of the 
family goes out into the yard and fires a pistol or gun; and 
when the roast pig is removed from the fire the shot is 
repeated. Hence for several hours in the early morning of 
Christmas Day such a popping and banging of firearms goes 
on that a stranger might think a stubborn skirmish was in 
progress. Just before the sun rises a girl goes and draws 
water at the village spring or at the brook. Before she fills 
her vessels, she wishes the water a happy Christmas and 
throws a handful of wheat into it. The first cupfuls of water 
she brings home are used to bake a special Christmas cake 
(chesnitsa), of which all the members partake at dinner, and 
portions are kept for absent relatives. A small silver coin 
is baked in the cake, and he or she who gets it will be lucky 
during the year. 

All the family gathered round the blazing Yule log now 
anxiously expect the arrival of the special Christmas visitcr, 
who bears the title of polaznik. He is usually a young boy 
of a friendly family. No other person, not even the priest 
or the mayor of the village, would be allowed to set foot in 
the house before the arrival of this important personage. 
Therefore he ought to come, and generally does come, very 
early in the morning. He carries a woollen glove full of 
wheat, and when the door is opened at his knock he throws 
handfuls of wheat on the family gathered round the hearth, 
greeting them with the words, “Christ is born!” They all 
answer, “ He is born indeed,” and the hostess flings a hand- 
ful of wheat over the Christmas visiter, who moreover casts 
some of his wheat into the corners of the hall as well as 
upon the people. Then he walks straight to the hearth, 
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takes a shovel and strikes the burning log so that a cloud 
of sparks flics up the chimney, while he says, “ May you 
have this year so many oxen, so many horses, so many 
sheep, so many pigs, so many beehives full of honey, so 
much good luck, prosperity, progress, and happiness!” 
Having uttered these good wishes, he embraces and kisses 
his host. Then he turns again to the hearth, and after 
crossing himself falls on his knees and kisses the projecting 
part of the Yule log. On rising to his feet he places a coin 
on the log as his gift. Meanwhile a low wooden chair has 
been brought in by a woman, and the visiter is led to it to 
take his seat. But just as he is about to do so, the chair is 
jerked away from under him by a male member of the 
family and he measures his length on the floor. By this 
fall he is supposed to fix into the ground all the good 
wishes which he has uttered that morning. The hostess 
thereupon wraps him in a thick blanket, and he sits quietly 
muffled in it for a few minutes; the thick blanket in which 
he is swathed is believed, on the principles of homoeopathic 
magic, to ensure that the cows will give thick cream the 
next year. While he sits thus enriching the milk of the 
dairy, the lads who are to herd the sheep in the coming year 
go to the hearth and kneeling down before it kiss each 
other across the projecting end of the Yule log. By this 
demonstration of affection they are thought to seal the 
love of the ewes for their lambs.’ 

The ritual of the Yule log is observed in a similar 
form by the Servians who inhabit the southern provinces 
of Austria. Thus in Syrmia, a district of Slavonia which 
borders on Servia, the head of the house sends out 
one or two young men on Christmas Eve to cut the 
Yule log in the nearest forest. On being brought in, the 
log is not mixed with the ordinary fuel but placed by 
itself, generally leaning against a fruit-tree till the evening 
shadows begin to fal. When a man carries it into the 
kitchen and lays it on the fire, the master of the house 
throws corn over him, and the two greet each other solemnly, 
the one saying, “Christ is born,” and the other answering, 
“He is born indeed.” Later in the evening the master of 

1 Chedo Mijatovich, Servia and the Servians (London, 1908), pp. 98-105. 
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the house pours a glass of wine on the charred end of the 
log, whereupon one of the younger men takes the burnt 
piece of wood, carries it to the orchard, and sets it up 
against one of the fruit-trees. For this service he is re- 
warded by the master of the house with a piece of money. 
On Christmas Day, when the family is assembled at table, 
they expect the arrival of the special Christmas visiter 
(called polazenik), the only person who is allowed to enter 
the house that day. When he comes, he goes to the hearth, 
stirs the fire with the poker and says, “Christ is born. 
May the family enjoy all good luck and happiness in this 
year! May the cattle increase in number like the sparks 
I have struck!” As he says these words, the mistress of 
the house pours corn over him and leads him to the parlour, 
where he takes the place of honour beside the master of the 
house. He is treated with marked attention and respect. 
The family are at pains to entertain him; they sing their 
best songs for his amusement, and after midnight a numerous 
band of men and maidens escorts him by torchlight, with 
songs and jubilation, to his own house. 

Among the Servians of Dalmatia, Herzegovina, and 
Montenegro it is customary on Christmas Eve (Badnyi Dan) 
to fetch a great Yule log (dadnyak), which serves as a 
symbol of family luck. It is generally cut from an ever- 
green oak, but sometimes from an olive-tree or a beech. At 
nightfall the master of the house himself brings in the log 
and lays it on the fire. Then he and all present bare their 
heads, sprinkle the log with wine, and make a cross on it. 
After that the master of the house says, “Welcome, O log! 
May God keep you from mishap!” So saying he strews 
peas, maize, raisins, and wheat on the log, praying for God’s 
blessing on all members of the family living and dead, for 
heaven’s blessing on their undertakings, and for domestic 
prosperity. In Montenegro they meet the log with a loaf 
of bread and a jug of wine, drink to it, and pour wine on it, 
whereupon the whole family drinks out of the same beaker, 
In Dalmatia and other places, for example in Rizano, the 
Yule logs are decked by young women with red silk, flowers, 


l! Baron Rajacsich, Das Leben, die thume Oesterreich lebenden Stidslaven 
Sitten und Gebréuche der im Kaiser- (Vienna, 1873), pp. 122-128. 
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laurel leaves, ribbons, and even gold wire; and the lights 
near the doorposts are kindled when the log is brought into 
the house. Among the Morlaks, as soon as the master of 
the house crosses the threshold with the Yule log, one of the 
family must sprinkle corn on him and say, “ God bless you,” 
to which he answers, “The same to you.” A piece of the 
log is kept till New Year’s Day to kindle a light with or it 
is carried out to the fields to protect them from hail. It is 
customary to invite before hand a Christmas visiter (fo/a- 
Zaynik) and to admit no one else into the house on that 
day. He comes early, carrying in his sleeves a quantity of 
corn which he throws into the house, saying, “Christ is 
born.” One of the household replies, “ He is born indeed,” 
and throws corn on the visiter. Then the newcomer goes 
up to the hearth, pokes the fire and strikes the burning log 
with the poker so hard that sparks fly off in all directions. 
At each blow he says,“ I wish the family as many cows, 
calves, sucking pigs, goats, and shecp, and as many strokes 
of good luck, as the sparks that now fly from the log.” 
With these words he throws some small coins into the 
ashes.! In Albania down to recent years it was a common 
custom to burn a Yule log at Christmas, and with it corn, 
maize, and beans; moreover, wine and rakza were poured on 
the flames, and the ashes of the fire were scattered on the 
fields to make them fertile.” The Huzuls, a Slavonic people 
of the Carpathians, kindle fire by the friction of wood on 
Christmas Eve (Old Style, the fifth of January) and keep it 
burning till Twelfth Night. 

It is remarkable how common the belief appears to 
have been that the remains of the Yule-log, if kept through- 
out the year, had power to protect the house against fire 
and especially against lightning.4 As the Yule log was 


1 Baron Rajacsich, Das Leben, die 
Sitten und Gebräuche der im Kaiser- 
thume Oesterreich lebenden Siidslaven 
(Vienna, 1873), pp. 129-131. The 
Yule log (éaduyak) is also known in 
Bulgaria, where the women place it on 
the hearth on Christmas Eve. See 
A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren (Leipsic, 
1898), p. 361. 

2 M. Edith Durham, Wigh Albania 
(London, 1909), p. 129. 


3S R F. Kamdi, Dg 
(Vienna, 1894) p. 71. 

4 See above, pp. 248, 249, 250, 251, 
252, 253,254, 255,256,258. Similarly 
at Candlemas people lighted candles in 
the churches, then took them home and 
kept them, and thought that by light- 
ing them at any time they could keep 
off thunder, storm, and tempest. See 
Barnabe Googe, The Popish Kingdom 
(reprinted London, 1880), p. 48 verso. 
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frequently of oak,’ it seems possible that this belief may be 
a relic of the old Aryan creed which associated the oak- 
tree with the god of thunder.? Whether the curative and 
fertilizing virtues ascribed to the ashes of the Yule log, 
which are supposed to heal cattle as well as men, to enable 
cows to calve, and to promote the fruitfulness of the earth; 
may not be derived from the same ancient source, is a 
question which deserves to be considered. 

Thus far we have regarded only the private or domestic 
celebration of the fire-festival at midwinter. The public 
celebration of such rites at that season of the year appears 
to have been rare and exceptional in Central and Northern 
Europe. However, some instances are on record. Thus at 
Schweina, in Thuringia, down to the second half of the 
nineteenth century, the young people used to kindle a great 
bonfire on the Antonius Mountain every year on Christmas 
Eve. Neither the civil nor the ecclesiastical authorities were 
able to suppress the celebration; nor could the cold, rain, 
and snow of the season damp or chill the enthusiasm of the 
celebrants. For some time before Christmas the young men 
and boys were busy building a foundation for the bonfire on 
the top of the mountain, where the oldest church of the 
village used to stand. The foundation consisted of a pyra- 
midal structure composed of stones, turf, and moss. When 
Christmas Eve came round, a strong pole, with bundles of 
brushwood tied to it, was erected on the pyramid. The 
young folk also provided themselves with poles to which old 
brooms or faggots of shavings were attached. These were 
to serve as torches. When the evening grew dark and the 
church bells rang to service, the troop of lads ascended the 
mountain; and soon from the top the glare of the bonfire 
lit up the darkness, and the sound of a hymn broke the 
stillness of night. In a circle round the great fire lesser 
fires were kindled ; and last of all the lads ran about swing- 
ing their lighted torches, till these twinkling points of fire, 
moving down the mountain-side, went out one by one in the 
darkness. At midnight the bells rang out from the church 


1 See above, pp. 248, 250, 251, Evolution of Kings, ii. 356 sgg. 
257, 258, 263. 3 See above, pp. 248, 249, 250, 
2 See The Magic Art and the 251, 264. 
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tower, mingled with the blast of horns and the sound of 
singing. Feasting and revelry were kept up throughout the 
night, and in the morning young and old went to early mass 
to be edified by hearing of the light eternal.} 

In the Bocage of Normandy the peasants used to repair, 
often from a distance of miles, to the churches to hear the 
midnight mass on Christmas Eve. They marched in pro- 
cession by torchlight, chanting Christmas carols, and the 
fitful illumination of the woods, the hedges, and the fields as 
they moved through the darkness, presented a succession of 
picturesque scenes. Mention is also made of bonfires kindled 
on the heights ; the custom is said to have been observed at 
Athis near Condé down to recent years.” 

In the Isle of Man, “on the twenty-first of December, 
a day dedicated to Saint Thomas, the people went to the 
mountains to catch deer and sheep for Christmas, and in the 
evenings always kindled a large fire on the top of every 
jingan or cliff. Hence, at the time of casting peats, every 
one laid aside a large one, saying, ‘ Faaid mooar moayney son 
otel fingan’; that is, ‘a large turf for Fingan Eve.’”* At 
Burghead, an ancient village on the southern shore of the 
Moray Firth, about nine miles from the town of Elgin, a 
festival of fire called “the Burning of the Clavie” has been 
celebrated from time immemorial on Hogmanay, the last day 
of December. A tar-barrel is sawn in two, one half of it is 
set on the top of a stout pole, and filled with tar and other 
combustibles, The half-barrel is fastened to the pole by 
means of a long nail, which is made for the purpose and 
furnished gratuitously by the village blacksmith. The nail 
must be knocked in with a stone; the use of a hammer is 
forbidden. When the shades of evening have begun to fall, 
the Clavie, as it is called, is set on fire by means of a burning 
peat, which is always fetched from the same house; it may 
not be kindled with a match. As soon as it is in a 
blaze, it is shouldered by a man, who proceeds to carry it 
at a run, flaring and dripping melted tar, round the old 


! August Witzschel, Sagen, Sttten 1887), ii. 289 sg. 


und Gebrauche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 3 Joseph Train, Historical and Statis- 
1878), pp. 171 sg. tical Account of the Isle of Man (Douglas, 
2 Jules Lecceur, Esgudsses du Bocage Isle of Man, 1845), ii. 124, referring 


Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- to Cregeen’s Manx Dictionary, p. 67. 
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boundaries of the village ; the modern part of the town is not 
included in the circuit. Close at his heels follows a motley 
crowd, cheering and shouting, One bearer relieves another 
as each wearies of his burden. The first to shoulder the 
Clavie, which is esteemed an honour, is usually a man who 
has been lately married. Should the bearer stumble or fall, 
it is deemed a very ill omen for him and for the village. In 
bygone times it was thought necessary that one man should 
carry it all round the village; hence the strongest man was 
chosen for the purpose. Moreover it was customary to carry 
the burning Clavie round every fishing-boat and vessel in the 
harbour ; but this part of the ceremony was afterwards dis- 
continued. Finally, the blazing tar-barrel is borne to a small 
hill called the Doorie, which rises near the northern end of 
the promontory. Here the pole is fixed into a socket ina 
pillar of freestone, and fresh fuel is heaped upon the flames, 
which flare up higher and brighter than ever. Formerly the 
Clavie was allowed to burn here the whole night, but now, 
after blazing for about half an hour, it is lifted from the 
socket and thrown down the western slope of the hill. Then 
the crowd rushes upon it, demolishes it, and scrambles for 
the burning, smoking embers, which they carry home and 
carefully preserve as charms to protect them against witch- 
craft and misfortune." The great antiquity of Burghead, 
where this curious and no doubt ancient festival is still 
annually observed, appears from the remains of a very re- 
markable rampart which formerly encircled the place. It 
consists of a mound of earth faced on both sides with a 
solid wall of stone and strengthened internally by oak 
beams and planks, the whole being laid on a foundation of 
boulders. The style of the rampart agrees in general with 
Caesar’s description of the mode in which the Gauls con- 
structed their walls of earth, stone, and logs,’ and it resembles 
the ruins of Gallic fortifications which have been discovered 


1 R. Chambers, The Book of Days 
(London and Edinburgh, 1886), ii. 
789-791, quoting Zhe Banffshire 
Journal; Miss C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming, Zn the Hebrides (London, 1883), 


p- 226; Miss E. J. Guthrie, O 
Scottish Customs (London and Glasgow, 
1885), pp. 223-225; Ch. Rogers, 


Social Life in Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1884-1886), iti. 244 59.; The Folk-lore 
Journal, vii. (1889) pp. 11-14, 46. 
Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss 
Guthrie say that the burning of the 
Clavie took place upon Yule Night; 
but this seems to be a mistake. 
2 Caesar, De bello Gallico, vii. 23. 
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in France, though it is said to surpass them in the strength 
and solidity of its structure. No similar walls appear to be 
known in Britain. A great part of this interesting pre- 
historic fortress was barbarously destroyed in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, much of it being tumbled into the 
sea and many of the stones used to build the harbour piers.’ 

In Lerwick, the capital of the Shetland Islands, “on 
Christmas Eve, the fourth of January,—for the old style 
is still observed—the children go a guizzng, that is to 
say, they disguising themselves in the most fantastic and 
gaudy costumes, parade the streets, and infest the houses and 
shops, begging for the wherewithal to carry on their Christmas 
amusements. One o'clock on Yule morning having struck, 
the young men turn out in large numbers, dressed in the 
coarsest of garments, and, at the double-quick march, drag 
huge tar barrels through the town, shouting and cheering as 
they go, or blowing loud blasts with their ‘louder horns.’ 
The tar barrel simply consists of several—say from four to 
eight—tubs filled with tar and chips, placed on a platform 
of wood. It is dragged by means of a chain, to which scores 
of jubilant youths readily yoke themselves. They have recently 
been described by the worthy burgh officer of Lerwick as 
‘fiery chariots, the effect of which is truly grand and terrific.’ 
In a Christmas morning the dark streets of Lerwick are 
generally lighted up by the bright glare, and its atmosphere 
blackened by the dense smoke of six or eight tar barrels in 
succession. On the appearance of daybreak, at six A.M., 
the morning revellers put off their coarse garments—well 
begrimed by this time—and in their turn become guizards. 
They assuine every imaginable form of costume—those of 


1 Hugh W. Young, F.S.A. Scot, axes and chisels of iron; who shot 


Neves on the Ramparts of Burghead as 
revealed by recent Excavations (Edin- 
burgh, 1892), pp. 3 $99.5 Notes on 
further Excavations at Burghead 
(Edinburgh, 1893), pp. 7 sgg. These 
papers are reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, vols. xxv., xxvii. Mr. 
Young concludes as follows: ‘It is 
proved that the fort at Burghead was 
raised by a people skilled in engineer- 
ing; who used squaie-headed nails, 


balista stones over 20 lbs. in weight ; 
and whose daily food was the os 
longifrons. A people who made 
paved roads, and sunk artesian wells, 
and used Roman beads and pins. 
The riddle of Burghead should not 
now be very difficult to read” (Votes 
on further Excavations at Burghead, 
pp. 14 sg.). For a loan of Mr. 
Young’s pamphlets I am indebted to 
the kindness of Sheriff-Substitute David 
J. Mackenzie of Kilmarnock. 
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soldiers, sailors, highlanders, Spanish chevaliers, etc. Thus 
disguised, they either go in pairs, as man and wife, or in 
larger groups, and proceed to call on their friends, to wish 
them the compliments of the season. Formerly, these 
adolescent guizards used to seat themselves in crates, and 
accompanied by fiddlers, were dragged through the town.” ! 

The Persians used to celebrate a festival of fire called 
Sada or Saza at the winter solstice. On the longest night 
of the year they kindled bonfires everywhere, and kings and 
princes tied dry grass to the fect of birds and animals, set 
fire to the grass, and then let the birds and beasts fly or run 
blazing through the air or over the fields and mountains, so 
that the whole air and earth appeared to be on fire.? 


§ 8. The Need-fire 


The fire-festivals hitherto described are all celebrated 
periodically at certain stated times of the year. But besides 
these regularly recurring celebrations the peasants in many 
parts of Europe have been wont from time immemorial to 
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distress and calamity, above all when their cattle were 
attacked by epidemic disease. No account of the popular 
European fire-festivals would be complete without some 
notice of these remarkable rites, which have all the greater 
claim on our attention because they may perhaps be regarded 
as the source and origin of all the other fire-festivals ; 
certainly they must date from a very remote antiquity. 
The general name by which they are known among the 
Teutonic peoples is need-fire.* 
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tion. 


`. 1 Robert Cowie, M.A., M.D., 
Shetland, Descriptive and Historical 


(Aberdeen, 1871), pp. 127 57.3 County 
Folk-lore, vol. iii. Orkney and Shetland 
Islands, collected by G. F. Black 
and edited by Northcote W. Thomas 
(London, 1903), pp. 203 sg. A similar 
celebration, known as Up-helly-a’, takes 
place at Lerwick on the 29th of January, 
twenty-four days after Old Christmas. 
See The Scapegoat, pp. 167-169. 
Perhaps the popular festival of Up- 
helly-a’ has absorbed some of the 
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2 Thomas Hyde, Historia Religionis 
veterum Persarum (Oxford, 1700), 
PP. 255-257. 

3 On the need-fire see Jacob Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologze,* i. 501 sgg. ; J. 
W. Woif, Beiträge sur deutschen 
Mythologie (Gottingen and Leipsic, 
1852-1857), i. 116 59., ii. 378 sgg.3 
Adalbert Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des 
Feuers und des Göttertranks ? (Giiters- 
loh, 1886), pp. 41 sgg.; Walter K. 
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The history of the need-fire can be traced back to the 
early Middle Ages ; for in the reign of Pippin, King of the 
Franks, the practice of kindling need-fires was denounced as 
a heathen superstition by a synod of prelates and nobles 
held under the presidency of Boniface, Archbishop of Mainz. 
Not long afterwards the custom was again forbidden, along 
with many more relics of expiring paganism, in an “ Index 
of Superstitions and Heathenish Observances,” which has been 
usually referred to the year 743 A.D., though some scholars 
assign it a later date under the reign of Charlemagne.? In 
Germany the need-fires would seem to have been popular 
down to the second half of the nineteenth century. Thus 
in the year 1598, when a fatal cattle-plague was raging at 
Neustadt, near Marburg, a wise man of the name of Joh. 
Kohler induced the authorities of the town to adopt the 
following remedy. A new waggon-wheel was taken and 
twirled round an axle, which had never been used before, 
until the friction elicited fire. With this fire a bonfire was 
next kindled between the gates of the town, and all the 
cattle were driven through the smoke and flames. Moreover, 
every householder had to rekindle the fire on his hearth by 
means of a light taken from the bonfire. Strange to say, 
this salutary measure had no effect whatever in staying the 


“churned fire.” 


Kelly, Curiosities of Indo-European 
Tradition and Folk-lore (London, 
1863), pp. 48 sgg.3; W. Mannhardt, 
Der Baumkultus der Germanen und 
ihrer Nachbarstamme (Berlin, 1875), 
pp- 518 sgg.; Charles Elton, Origins 
of English History (London, 1882), 
pp. 293 sgg.; Ulrich Jahn, Deze 
deutschen Opfergebrduche bei Ackerbau 
und Viehzucht (Breslau, 1884), pp. 
26 sgg. Grimm would derive the name 
neca-fire (German, niedfyr, nodfyr, 
nodfeur, nothfeur) from need (German, 
noth), ‘necessity,’ so that the phrase 
need-fire would mean ‘‘a forced fire.” 
This is the sense attached to it in 
Lindenbrog’s glossary on the capitu- 
laries, quoted by Grimm, of. cit. i. p. 
502: ‘* Hum ergo ignem nodfeur et 
nodfyr, guasi necessarium ignem 
vocant.” C. L. Rochholz would con- 
nect need with a verb nieten “to 
chum,” so that need-fire would mean 


See C. L. Rochholz, 
Deutscher Glaube und Brauch (Berlin, 
1867), ii. 149 sg. This interpretation 
is confirmed by the name ankenmilch 
bohren, which is given to the need-fire 
in some parts of Switzerland. See E. 
Hoffmann - Krayer, ‘* Fruchtbarkeits- 
riten im schweizerischen Volksbrauch,” 
Schweizerisches Archiv für Volkskunde, 
xi. (1907) p. 245. 

1 « Jllos sacrilegos ignes, guos nied- 
fyr vocant,” quoted by J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie,* i. 502; R. 
Andree, Braunschweiger Volkskunde 
(Brunswick, 1896), p. 312. 

2 Indiculus Superstitionum et Pagan- 
iarum, No. XV., “De igne fricato de 
ligno ie. nodfyr.” A convenient 
edition of the Jxdiculus has been 
published with a commentary by H. A. 
Saupe (Leipsic, 1891). As to the 
date of the work, see the editor’s in. 
troduction, pp. 4 sg. 
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cattle - plague, and seven years later the sapient Joh. 
Kohler himself was burnt as a witch. The farmers, whose 
pigs and cows had derived no benefit from the need-fire, 
perhaps assisted as spectators at the burning, and, while they 
shook their heads, agreed among themselves that it served 
Joh. Kohler perfectly right.’ According to a writer who 
published his book about nine years afterwards, some of the 
Germans, especially in the Wassgaw mountains, confidently 
believed that a cattle-plague could be stayed by driving the 
animals through a need-fire which had been kindled by the 
violent friction of a pole on a quantity of dry oak wood ; but 
it was a necessary condition of success that all fires in the 
village should previously be extinguished with water, and any 
householder who failed to put out his fire was heavily fined.’ 

The method of kindling the need-fire is described as 
follows by a writer towards the end of the seventeenth 
century: “When an evil plague has broken out among 
the cattle, large and small, and the herds have thereby 
suffered great ravages, the peasants resolve to light a 
need-fire. On a day appointed there must be no single 
flame in any house nor on any hearth. From every house 
a quantity of straw and water and underwood must be 
brought forth ; then a strong oaken pole is fixed firmly in 
the earth, a hole is bored in it, and a wooden winch, well 
smeared with pitch and tar, is inserted in the hole and 
turned round forcibly till great heat and then fire is 
generated. The fire so produced is caught in fuel and fed 
with straw, heath, and underwood till it bursts out into a 
regular need-fire, which must then be somewhat spread out 
between walls or fences, and the cattle and horses driven 
through it twice or thrice with sticks and whips. Others set 
up two posts, each with a hole in it, and insert a winch, 
along with old greasy rags, in the holes. Others use a thick 
rope, collect nine kinds of wood, and keep them in violent 
motion till fire leaps forth. Perhaps there may be other 


1 Karl Lynker, Deutsche Sagen una 2 Bartholomäus Carrichter, Der 
Sitten in hessischen Gauen? (Cassel Teutschen Speisshammer (Strasburg, 
and Gottingen, 1860), pp. 252 sg., 1614), Fol. pag. 17 and 18, quoted 
quoting a letter of the mayor (Schu/f- by C. L. Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube 
heiss) of Neustadt to the mayor of und Brauch (Berlin, 1867), ii. 148 
Marburg dated 12th December 1605, sq. 
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ways of generating or kindling this fire, but they are all 
directed simply at the cure of the cattle. After passing 
twice or thrice through the fire the cattle are driven to their 
stalls or to pasture, and the heap of wood that had been 
collected is destroyed, but in some places every householder 
must take with him a brand, extinguish it in a washing-tub 
or trough, and put it in the manger where the cattle are fed, 
where it must lie for some time. The poles that were used 
to make the nced-fire, together with the wood that was em- 
ployed as a winch, are sometimes burned with the rest of the 
fuel, sometimes carefully preserved after the cattle have been 
thrice driven through the flames.” ? 

Sometimes the need-fire was known as the “ wild fire,” 
to distinguish it no doubt from the tame fire produced by 
more ordinary methods. The following is Grimm’s account 
of the mode of kindling it which prevailed in some parts 
of Central Germany, particularly about Hildesheim, down 
apparently to the first half of the nineteenth century: “In 
many places of Lower Saxony, especially among the 
mountains, the custom prevails of preparing the so-called 
‘wild fire’ for the purpose of preventing cattle-plague ; and 
through it first the pigs, then the cows, and last of all the 
geese are driven. The proceedings on the occasion are as 
follows. The principal farmers and parishioners assembl-, 
and notice is served to every inhabitant to extinguish 
entirely all fire in his house, so that not even a spark 
remains alight in the whole village. Then young and old 
repair to a road in a hollow, usually towards evening, 
the women carrying linen, and the men wood and tow. 
Two oaken poles are driven into the ground about a foot 
and a half from each other. Each pole has in the side 
facing the other a socket into which a cross-piece as thick 
as a man’s arm is fitted. The sockets are stuffed with linen, 
and the cross-piece is rammed in as tight as possible, while 
the poles are bound together at the top by ropes. A rope 
is wound about the round, smooth cross-piece, and the free 
ends of the rope at both sides are gripped by several 


1 Joh. Reiskius, Untersuchung des Deutsche Mythologie,’ i. 502 sg.3 R. 
Notfeuers (Frankfort and Leipsic, Andree, Braunschweiger Volkskunde 
1696), p. 51, quoted by J. Grimm, (Brunswick, 1896), p. 313. 
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persons, who pull the cross-piece to and fro with the utmost 
rapidity, till through the friction the linen in the sockets 
takes fire. The sparks of the linen are immediately caught 
in tow or oakum and waved about in a circle until they 
burst into a bright glow, when straw is applied to it, and the 
flaming straw used to kindle the brushwood which has been 
stacked in piles in the hollow way. When this wood has 
blazed up and the fire has nearly died out again, the people 
hasten to the herds, which have been waiting in the back- 
ground, and drive them forcibly, one after the other, through 
the glow. As soon as all the beasts are through, the young 
folk rush wildly at the ashes and cinders, sprinkling and 
blackening each other with them ; those who have been most 
sprinkled and blackened march in triumph behind the cattle 
into the village and do not wash themselves for a long time. 
If after long rubbing the linen should not catch fire, they 
guess that there is still fire somewhere in the village; then 
a strict search is made from house to house, any fire that 
may be found is put out, and the householder is punished or 
upbraided. The ‘wild fire? must be made by prolonged 
friction ; it may not be struck with flint and steel. Some 
villages do not prepare it yearly as a preventive of cattle- 
plague, but only kindle it when the disease has actually 
broken out.”! In the Halberstadt district the ends of the 
rope which was used to make the cross-piece revolve in the 
sockets had to be pulled by two chaste young men.” 

Inthe Mark down to the first half of the nineteenth 
century the practice was similar. We read that “in many 
parts of the Mark there still prevails on certain occasions 
the custom of kindling a need-fire, it happens particularly 
when a farmer has sick pigs. Two posts of dry wood are 
planted in the earth amid solemn silence before the sun 
rises, and round these posts hempen ropes are pulled to and 
fro till the wood kindles ; whereupon the fire is fed with dry 
leaves and twigs and the sick beasts are driven through it. 
In some places the fire is produced by the friction of an old 
cart-wheel.” ° 

1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Alythologie,* 3 Adalbert Kuhn, Märkische Sagen 


i. 503 sg. A und Märchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 369. 
2 J, Grimm, of. ch. i. 504. 
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In Mecklenburg the need-fire used to be lighted by the 
friction of a rope wound about an oaken pole or by rubbing 
two boards against each other. Having been thus elicited, 
the flame was fed with wood of seven kinds. The practice 
was forbidden by Gustavus Adolphus, Duke of Mecklenburg, 
in 1682; but the prohibition apparently had little effect, 
for down to the end of the eighteenth century the custom 
was so common that the inhabitants even of large towns 
made no scruple of resorting to it. For example, in the 
month of July 1792 sickness broke out among the cattle 
belonging to the town of Sternberg; some of the beasts 
died suddenly, and so the people resolved to drive all the 
survivors through a need-fire. On the tenth day of July the 
magistrates issued a proclamation announcing that next 
morning before sunrise a need-fire would be kindled for the 
behoof of all the cattle of the town, and warning all the in- 
habitants against lighting fires in their kitchens that evening. 
So next morning very early, about two o’clock, nearly the 
whole population was astir, and having assembled outside 
one of the gates of the town they helped to drive the timid 
cattle, not without much ado, through three separate need- 
fires; after which they dispersed to their homes in the 
unalterable conviction that they had rescued the cattle 
from destruction. But to make assurance doubly sure 
they deemed it advisable to administer the rest of the 
ashes as a bolus to the animals. However, some people 
in Mecklenburg used to strew the ashes of the need-fire 
on fields for the purpose of protecting the crops against 
vermin. As late as June 1868 a traveller in Mecklenburg 
saw a couple of peasants sweating away at a rope, which 
they were pulling backwards and forwards so as to make a 
tarry roller revolve with great speed in the socket of an 
upright post. Asked what they were about, they vouchsafed 
no reply; but an old woman who appeared on the scene 
from a neighbouring cottage was more communicative. In 
the fulness of her heart she confided to the stranger that 
her pigs were sick, that the two taciturn bumpkins were 
her sons, who were busy extracting a need-fire from the 
roller, and that, when they succeeded, the flame would be 
used to ignite a heap of rags and brushwood, through which 
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the ailing swine would be driven. She further explained 
that the persons who kindle a need-fire should always be 
two brothers or at least bear the same Christian name.’ 

In the summer of 1828 there was much sickness among 
the pigs and the cows of Eddesse, a village near Meinersen, 
in the south of Hanover. When all ordinary measures to 
arrest the malady failed, the farmers met in solemn con- 
clave on the village green and determined that next morn- 
ing there should be a need-fire. Thereupon the head man of 
the village sent word from house to house that on the following 
day nobody should kindle a fire before sunrise, and that every- 
body should stand by ready to drive out the cattle. The 
same afternoon all the necessary preparations were made 
for giving effect to the decision of the collective wisdom. A 
narrow street was enclosed with planks, and the village 
carpenter set to work at the machinery for kindling the fire. 
He took two posts of oak wood, bored a hole about three 
inches deep and broad in each, and set the two poles up 
facing each other at a distance of about two feet. Then he 
fitted a roller of oak wood into the two holes of the posts, 
so that it formed a cross-piece between them. About two 
o’clock next morning every householder brought a bundle of 
straw and brushwood and laid it down across the street in a 
prescribed order. The sturdiest swains who could be found 
were chosen to make the need-fire. For this purpose a long 
hempen rope was wound twice round the oaken roller in the 
oaken posts: the pivots were well smeared with pitch and 
tar: a bundle of tow and other tinder was laid close at 
hand, and all was ready. The stalwart clodhoppers now 
seized the two ends of the rope and went to work with a 
will. Puffs of smoke soon issued from the sockets, but to the 
consternation of the bystanders not a spark of fire could be 
elicited. Some people openly declared their suspicion that 
some rascal had not put out the fire in his house, when 
suddenly the tinder burst into flame. The cloud passed 
away from all faces; the fire was applied to the heaps of 
fuel, and when the flames had somewhat died down, the 
herds were forcibly driven through the fire, first the pigs, 


1 Karl Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und Gebräuche aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 
1879-1880), ii. 149-151. 
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next the cows, and last of all the horses. The herdsmen 
then drove the beasts to pasture, and persons whose faith in 
the efficacy of the need-fire was particularly robust carried 
home brands.’ 

Again, at a village near Quedlinburg, in the Harz 
Mountains, it was resolved to put a herd of sick swine 
through the need-fire. Hearing of this intention the Super- 
intendent of Quedlinburg hurried to the spot and has 
described for us what he saw. The beadles went from 
house to house to see that there was no fire in any house; 
for it is well known that should there be common fire burn- 
ing in a house the need-fire will not kindle. The men 
made their rounds very early in the morning to make quite 
sure that all lights were out. At two o'clock a night-light 
was still burning in the parsonage, and this was of course a 
hindrance to the need-fire. The peasants knocked at the 
window and earnestly entreated that the night-light might 
be extinguished. But the parson’s wife refused to put the 
light out; it still glimmered at the window; and in the 
darkness outside the angry rustics vowed that the parson’s 
pigs should get no benefit of the need-fire. However, as 
good luck would have it, just as the morning broke, the 
night-light went out of itself, and the hopes of the people 
revived. From every house bundles of straw, tow, faggots 
and so forth were now carried to feed the bonfire. The 
noise and the cheerful bustle were such that you might 
have thought they were all hurrying to witness a public 
execution. Outside the village, between two garden walls, 
an oaken post had been driven into the ground and a hole 
bored through it. In the hole a wooden winch, smeared 
with tar, was inserted and made to revolve with such force 
and rapidity that fire and smoke in time issued from the 
socket. The collected fuel was then thrown upon the fire 
and soon a great blaze shot up. The pigs were now driven 
into the upper end of the street. As soon as they saw the 
fire, they turned tail, but the peasants drove them through 
with shrieks and shouts and lashes of whips, At the other 
end of the street there was another crowd waiting, who 


1 Carl und Theodor Colshorn, PP. 234-236, from the description of an 
Märchen und Sagen (Hanover, 1854), eye-witness. 
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chased the swine back through the fire a second time. 
Then the other crowd repeated the manceuvre, and the herd 
of swine was driven for the third time through the smoke 
and flames. That was the end of the performance. Many 
pigs were scorched so severely that they gave up the ghost. 
The bonfire was broken up, and every householder took 
home with him a brand, which he washed in the water-barrel 
and laid for some time, as a treasure of great price, in the 
manger from which the cattle were fed. But the parson’s 
wife had reason bitterly to repent her folly in refusing to 
put out that night-light ; for not one of her pigs was driven 
through the need-fire, so they died} 

In Brunswick, also, the need-fire is known to have been 
repeatedly kindled during the nineteenth century. After 
driving the pigs through the fire, which was kindled by the 
friction of wood, some people took brands home, dipped 
them in water, and then gave the water to the pigs to drink, 
no doubt for the purpose of inoculating them still more 
effectually with the precious virtue of the need-fire. In the 
villages of the Drémling district everybody who bore a hand 
in kindling the “wild fire” must have the same Christian 
name ; otherwise they laboured in vain. The fire was pro- 
duced by the friction of a rope round the beams of a door; 
and bread, corn, and old boots contributed their mites to 
swell the blaze through which the pigs as usual were driven. 
In one place, apparently not far from Wolfenbiittel, the need- 
fire is said to have been kindled, contrary to custom, by the 
smith striking a spark from the cold anvil? At Ganders- 
heim down to about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the need-fire was lit in the common way by causing 
a cross-bar to revolve rapidly on its axis between two 
upright posts. The rope which produced the revolution of 
the bar had to be new, but it was if possible woven from 
threads taken from a gallows-rope, with which people had 
been hanged. While the need-fire was being kindled in this 
fashion, every other fire in the town had to be put out; 


1 Heinrich Pröhle, Harzbilder, probably it was about the middle of 
Sitten und Gebräuche aus dem Harz- the nineteenth century. 
gebirge (Leipsic, 1855), pp. 74 sg. The 2 R, Andree, Braunschweiger Volks- 
date of this need-fire is not given; kunde (Brunswick, 1896), pp. 313 sg. 
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search was made through the houses, and any fire discovered 
to be burning was extinguished. If in spite of every pre- 
caution no flame could be elicited by the friction of the rope, 
the failure was set down to witchcraft; but if the efforts 
were successful, a bonfire was lit with the new fire, and 
when the flames had died down, the sick swine were driven 
thrice through the glowing embers.’ On the lower Rhine 
the need-fire is said to have been kindled by the friction of 
oak-wood on fir-wood, all fires in the village having been 
previously extinguished. The bonfires so kindled were 
composed of wood of nine different sorts; there were three 
such bonfires, and the cattle were driven round them with 
great gravity and devotion.” 

In Silesia, also, need-fires were often employed for the 
purpose of curing a murrain or preventing its spread. 
While all other lights within the boundaries were ex- 
tingished, the new fire was produced by the friction of nine 
kinds of wood, and the flame so obtained was used to 
kindle heaps of brushwood or straw to which every in- 
habitant had contributed. Through these fires the cattle, both 
sick and sound, were driven in the confident expectation that 
thereby the sick would be healed and the sound saved from 
sickness. When plague breaks out among the herds at 
Dobischwald, in Austrian Silesia, a splinter of wood is 
chipped from the threshold of every house, the cattle are 
driven to a cross-road, and there a tree, growing at the 
boundary, is felled by a pair of twin brothers. The wood 
of the tree and the splinters from the thresholds furnish the 
fuel of a bonfire, which is kindled by the rubbing of two 
pieces of wood together. When the bonfire is ablaze, the 
horns of the cattle are pared and the parings thrown into 
the flames, after which the animals are driven through the 
fire. This is believed to guard the herd against the plague.‘ 
The Germans of Western Bohemia resort to similar measures 
for staying a murrain. You set up a post, bore a hole in it, and 
insert in the hole a stick, which you have first of all smeared 


1 R, Andree, of. cit. pp. 314 sq. Volksglaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 
3 Montanus, Die deutschen Volks- 1903-1906), ii. 204. 
feste, Volksbrauche und deutscher Volks- 4 Anton Peter, Volksthumliches aus 
glaube (Iserlohn, N.D.), p. 127. Österreichisch - Schlesien (Troppau, 


3 Paul Drechsler, Sztte, Brauch und 1865-1867), ii. 250. 
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with pitch and wrapt in inflammable stuffs. Then you 
wind a rope round the stick and give the two ends of the 
rope to two persons who must either be brothers or have 
the same baptismal name. They haul the rope backwards 
and forwards so as to make the tarred stick revolve rapidly, 
till the rope first smokes and then emits sparks. The sparks 
are used to kindle a bonfire, through which the cattle are 
driven in the usual way. And as usual no other fire may 
burn in the village while the need-fire is being kindled; for 
otherwise the rope could not possibly be ignited.’ In 
Upper Austria sick pigs are reported to have been driven 
through a need-fire about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The need-fire is still in use in some parts of Switzer- 
land, but it seems to have degenerated into a children’s 
game and to be employed rather for the dispersal of 
a mist than for the prevention or cure of cattle-plague. 
In some cantons it goes by the name of “ mist-healing,” 
while in others it is called “ butter-churning.” On a misty 
or rainy day a number of children will shut themselves up 
in a stable or byre and proceed to make fire for the purpose 
of improving the weather. The way in which they make it 
is this. A boy places a board against his breast, takes a 
peg pointed at both ends, and, setting one end of the peg 
against the board on his breast, presses the other end firmly 
against a second board, the surface of which has been flaked 
into a nap. A string is tied round the peg, and two other 
boys pull it to and fro, till through the rapid motion of the 
point of the peg a hole is burnt in the flaked board, to 
which tow or dry moss is then applied as a tinder. In 
this way fire and smoke are elicited, and with their appear- 
ance the children fancy that the mist will vanish. We 
may conjecture that this method of dispersing a mist, 
which is now left to children, was formerly practised in all 
seriousness by grown men in Switzerland. It is thus that 
religious or magical rites dwindle away into the sports 

1 Alois John, Sze, Brauch und und Brauch (Berlin, 1867), ii. 149. 
Volksglaube im deutschen Westbohmen 18), Hoffmann-Krayer, ‘‘ Fruchtbar- 
(Prague, 1905), p. 209. keitsriten im schweizerischen Volks- 


brauch,” Schweizerisches Archiv für 
3 C. L. Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube Volkskunde, xi. (1907) pp. 244-246. 
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of children. In the canton of the Grisons there is still in 
common use an imprecation, “Mist, go away, or I'll heal 
you,” which points to an old custom of burning up the fog 
with fire. A longer form of the curse lingers in the Vallée 
des Bagnes of the canton Valais. It runs thus: “Mist, 
mist, fly, fly, or St. Martin will come with a sheaf of straw 
to burn your guts, a great log of wood to smash your brow, 
and an iron chain to drag you to hell.” ' 

In Sweden the need-fire is called, from the mode of 
its production, either vrzd-eld, “turned fire,” or gnid-eld, 
“rubbed fire” Down to near the end of the eighteenth 
century the need-fire was kindled, as in Germany, by the 
violent rubbing of two pieces of wood against each other ; 
sometimes nine different kinds of wood were used for the 
purpose. The smoke of the fire was deemed salutary ; 
fruit-trees and nets were fumigated with it, in order that the 
trees might bear fruit and the nets catch fish. Cattle were also 
driven through the smoke.? In Sundal, a narrow Norwegian 
valley, shut in on both sides by precipitous mountains, there 
lived down to the second half of the nineteenth century an 
old man who was very superstitious. He set salmon-traps 
in the river Driva, which traverses the valley, and he caught 
many fish both in spring and autumn. When his fishing 
went wrong, he kindled naueld (“need-fire”) or gnidezld 
(“rubbed fire,” “friction fire”) to counteract the witchcraft, 
which he believed to be the cause of his bad luck. He set 
up two planks near each other, bored a hole in each, 
inserted a pointed rod in the holes, and twisted a long 
cord round the rod. Then he pulled the cord so as to 
make the rod revolve rapidly. Thus by reason of the 
friction he at last drew fire from the wood. That con- 
tented him, for “he believed that the witchery was thus 
rendered powerless, and that good luck in his fishing was 
now ensured.” * 

Slavonic peoples hold the need-fire in high esteem. 


1 E. Hoffmann-Krayer, of. cit. p. 314, 322 sg. This record of Nor- 
246. wegian folk-lore is translated from a 

2 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, ti. little work Sundalen og Oksendalens 
oc. Beskrivelse written by Pastor Chr. 
3 «<Old-timeSurvivals in remote Nor- Glhuikstad and published at Christiania 
wegiat. Dales,” Folk-lore, xx. (1909)pp.  ‘* about twenty years ago.” 
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They call it “living fire,” and attribute to it a healing virtue. 
The ascription of medicinal power to fire kindled by the 
friction of wood is said to be especially characteristic of the 
Slavs who inhabit the Carpathian Mountains and the Balkan 
peninsula. The mode in which they produce the need-fire 
differs somewhat in different places. Thus in the Schar 
mountains of Servia the task is entrusted to a boy and girl 
between eleven and fourteen years of age. They are led 
into a perfectly dark room, and having stripped themselves 
naked kindle the fire by rubbing two rollers of lime wood 
against each other, till the friction produces sparks, which 
are caught in tinder. The Serbs of Western Macedonia 
drive two oaken posts into the ground, bore a round hole 
in the upper end of each, insert a roller of lime wood in the 
holes, and set it revolving rapidly by means of a cord, which 
is looped round the roller and worked by a bow. Elsewhere 
the roller is put in motion by two men, who hold each one 
end of the cord and pull it backwards and forwards forcibly 
between them. Bulgarian shepherds sometimes kindle the 
need-fire by drawing a prism-shaped piece of lime wood to 
and fro across the flat surface of a tree-stump in the forest. 
But in the neighbourhood of Kiistendil, in Bulgaria, the 
need-fire is kindled by the friction of two pieces of oak wood 
and the cattle are driven through it. 

In many districts of Russia, also, “living fire” is made by 
the friction of wood on St. John’s Day, and the herds are 
driven through it, and the people leap over it in the conviction 
that their health is thereby assured ; when a cattle-plague is 
raging, the fire is produced by rubbing two pieces of oak wood 
against each other, and it is used to kindle the lamps before 
the holy pictures and the censers in the churches? Thus it 
appears that in Russia the need-fire is kindled for the sake 
of the cattle periodically as well as on special emergencies. 
Similarly in Poland the peasants are said to kindle fires in 


1 Prof. Vl. Titelbach, “ Das heilige 
Feuer bei den Balkanslaven,” Znłer- 
nationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, 


below, pp. 284 sg. 


2 F, S. Krauss, ‘¢ Altslavische Feuer- 
gewinnung,” Globus, lix, (1891) p. 


xiii, (1900) pp. 2 sg. We have seen 
(above, p. 220) that in Russia the 
need-fire is, or used to be, annually 
kindled on the eighteenth of August. 
As to the need fire in Bulgaria see also 


318, quoting P. Ljiebenov, Baba Ega 
(Trnovo, 1887), p. 44. 


3 F. S. Krauss, of. ci. p. 319, 
quoting Wisla, vol. iv. pp. 1, 244 $99. 
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the village streets on St. Rochus’s day and to drive the cattle 
thrice through them in order to protect the animals against 
the murrain. The fire is produced by rubbing a pole of 
poplar wood on a plank of poplar or fir wood and catching 
the sparks in tow. The embers are carried home to be used 
as remedies in sickness? As practised in Slavonia, the 
custom of the need-fire used to present some interesting 
features, which are best described in the words of an eye- 
witness :—“ In the year 1833 I came for the first time as a 
young merchant to Slavonia; it was to Gaj that I went, in 
the Požega district. The time was autumn, and it chanced 
that a cattle-plague was raging in the neighbourhood, which 
inflicted much loss on the people. The peasants believed 
that the plague was a woman, an evil spirit (Kuga), who was 
destroying the cattle ; so they sought to banish her. I had 
then occasion to observe the proceedings in the villages of 
Gaj, Kukunjevac, Brezina, and Brekinjska. Towards evening 
the whole population of the village was busy laying a ring 
of brushwood round the boundaries of the village. All fires 
were extinguished throughout the village. Then pairs of 
men in several places took pieces of wood, which had been 
specially prepared for the purpose, and rubbed them together 
till they emitted sparks. The sparks were allowed to fall 
on tinder and fanned into a flame, with which the dry brush- 
wood was kindled. Thus the fire burned all round the village. 
The peasants persuaded themselves that thereupon Xuga 
must take her departure.” ? 

This last account leaves no doubt as to the significance 
of the need-fire in the minds of Slavonian peasantry. They 
regard it simply as a barrier interposed between their cattle 
and the evil spirit, which prowls, like a hungry wolf, round 
the fold and can, like a wolf, be kept at bay by fire. The 
same interpretation of the need-fire comes out, hardly less 
clearly, in the account which another writer gives of a cere- 
mony witnessed by him at the village of Setonje, at the foot 
of the Homolje mountains in the great forest of Servia. An 


1 F. S. Krauss, of. cit. p. 318, bohrer,” Globus, lix. (1891) p. 140. 
quoting Oskar Kolberg, in Mazowsze, The evidence quoted by Dr. Krauss is 
vol, iv. p. 138. that of his father, who often told of his 

2 F, § Krauss, “Slavische Feuer- experience to his son. 
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epidemic was raging among the children, and the need-fire 
was resorted to as a means of staying the plague. It was 
produced by an old man and an old woman in the first of 
the ways described above ; that is, they made it in the dark 
by rubbing two sticks of lime wood against each other. 
Before the healing virtue of the fire was applied to the in- 
habitants of the village, two old women performed the 
following ceremony. Both bore the name of Stana, from the 
verb statz, “to remain standing”; for the ceremony could 
not be successfully performed by persons of any other name. 
One of them carried a copper kettle full of water, the other 
an old house-lock with the key. Thus equipped they repaired 
to a spot outside of the village, and there the old dame with 
the kettle asked the old dame with the lock, “ Whither 
away?” and the other answered her, “I came to shut the 
village against ill-luck.” With that she locked the lock and 
threw it with the key into the kettle of water. Then they 
marched thrice round the viliage, repeating the ceremony of 
the lock and key at each round. Meantime all the villagers, 
arrayed in their best clothes, were assembled in an open 
place. All the fires in the houses had been previously ex- 
tinguished. Two sturdy yokels now dug a tunnel through 
a mound beside an oak tree ; the tunnel was just high enough 
to let a man creep through it on all fours. Two fires, lit by 
the need-fire, were now laid, one at each end of the tunnel; 
and the old woman with the kettle took her stand at 
the entrance of the tunnel, while the one with the lock 
posted herself at the exit. Facing the latter stood another 
woman with a great pot of milk before her, and on the 
other side was set a pot full of melted swine’s fat. All 
was now ready. The villagers thereupon crawled through 
the tunnel on hands and knees, one behind the other. Each, 
as he emerged from the tunnel, received a spoonful of milk 
from the woman and looked at his face reflected in the pot 
of melted swine’s fat. Then another woman made a cross 
with a piece of charcoal on his back. When all the inhabit- 
ants had thus crept through the tunnel and been doctored 
at the other end, each took some glowing embers home with 
him in a pot wherewith to rekindle the fire on the domestic 
hearth. Lastly they put some of the charcoal in a vessel 
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of water and drank the mixture in order to be thereby 
magically protected against the epidemic.’ 

It would be superfluous to point out in detail how 
admirably these measures are calculated to arrest the ravages 
of disease; but for the sake of those, if there are any, to 
whom the medicinal effect of crawling through a hole on 
hands and knees is not at once apparent, I shall merely 
say that the procedure in question is one of the most power- 
ful specifics which the wit of man has devised for maladies 
of all sorts. Ample evidence of its application will be 
adduced in a later part of this work.” 

In Bulgaria the herds suffer much from the raids of 
certain blood-sucking vampyres called Ustrels. An Ustrel 
is the spirit of a Christian child who was born on a Saturday 
and died unfortunately before he could be baptized. On 
the ninth day after burial he grubs his way out of the grave 
and attacks the cattle at once, sucking their blood all night 
and returning at pecp of dawn to the grave to rest from his 
labours. In ten days or so the copious draughts of blood 
which he has swallowed have so fortified his constitution that 
he can undertake longer journeys; so when he falls in with 
great herds of cattle or flocks of sheep he returns no more 
to the grave for rest and refreshment at night, but takes up 
his quarters during the day either between the horns of a 
sturdy calf or ram or between the hind legs of a milch-cow. 
Beasts whose blood he has sucked die the same night. In 
any herd that he may fasten on he begins with the fattest 
animal and works his way down steadily through the leaner 
kine till not one single beast is left alive. The carcases of 
the victims swell up, and when the hide is stripped off you can 
always perceive the livid patch of flesh where the monster 
sucked the blood of the poor creature. In a single night 
he may, by working hard, kill five cows; but he seldom 
exceeds that number. He can change his shape and weight 
very easily ; for example, when he is sitting by day between 
the horns of a ram, the animal scarcely feels his weight, but 
at night he will sometimes throw himself on an ox or a cow 


1 Prof. Vl. Titelbach, ‘* Das heilige xiii. (1900) p. 3. 
Feuer bei den Balkanslaven,” Znter- 
nationales Archiv für Ethnographie, 3 See below, vol. ii. pp. 168 sgg. 
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so heavily that the animal cannot stir, and lows so pitifully 
that it would make your heart bleed to hear. People who 
were born on a Saturday can see these monsters, and they 
have described them accurately, so that there can be no 
doubt whatever about their existence. It is, therefore, a 
matter of great importance to the peasant to protect his 
flocks and herds against the ravages of such dangerous 
vampyres. The way in which he does so is this. Ona Satur- 
day morning before sunrise the village drummer gives the 
signal to put out every fire in the village; even smoking is 
forbidden. Next all the domestic animals, with the excep- 
tion of fowls, geese, and ducks, are driven out into the open. 
In front of the flocks and herds march two men, whose 
names during the ceremony may not be mentioned in the 
village. They go into the wood, pick two dry branches, and 
having stript themselves of their clothes they rub the two 
branches together very hard till they catch fire; then with 
the fire so obtained they kindle two bonfires, one on each 
side of a cross-road which is known to be frequented by 
wolves. After that the herd is driven between the two fires. 
Coals from the bonfires are then taken back to the village 
and used to rekindle the fires on the domestic hearths. For 
several days no one may go near the charred and blackened 
remains of the bonfires at the cross-road. The reason is that 
the vampyre is lying there, having dropped from his seat be- 
tween the cow’s horns when the animals were driven betwcen 
the two fires. So if any one were to pass by the spot during 
these days, the monster would be sure to call him by name 
and to follow him to the village ; whereas if he is left alone, 
a wolf will come at midnight and strangle him, and in a few 
days the herdsmen can see the ground soaked with his slimy 
blood. So that is the end of the vampyre.’ In this Bulgarian 
custom, as in the Slavonian custom described above, the 
conception of the need-fire as a barrier sct up between the 
cattle and a dangerous spirit is clearly worked out. The 
spirit rides the cow till he comes to the narrow pass between 
the two fires, but the heat there is too much for him; 
he drops in a faint from the saddle, or rather from the 
horns, and the now riderless animal escapes safe and sound 
1 Adolf Strausz, Die Bulgare (Leipsic, 1898), pp. 194 199. 
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beyond the smoke and flame, leaving her persecutor pros- 
trate on the ground on the further side of the blessed 
barrier. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina there are some local differ- 
ences in the mode of kindling the need-fire, or “living fire,” 
as it is called. Thus at Jablanica both the uprights and the 
roller or cross-piece, which by its revolution kindles the fire, 
are made of cornel-tree wood ; whereas at Dolac, near Sara- 
jevo, the uprights and the cross-piece or roller are all made 
of lime wood. In Gacko, contrary to the usual custom, the 
fire is made by striking a piece of iron on an anvil, till 
sparks are given out, which are caught in tinder. The 
“living fire” thus produced is employed for purposes of 
healing. In particular, if any one suffers from wounds or 
sores, ashes of the need-fire are sprinkled on the ailing part. 
In Gacko it is also believed that if a pregnant woman wit- 
nesses a conflagration, her child will either be born with a 
red eruption on its skin or will contract the malady sooner 
or later afterwards. The only remedy consists in ashes of 
the need-fire, which are mixed with water and given to the 
child to drink.’ 

In England the earliest notice of the need-fire seems to 
be contained in the Chronicle of Lanercost for the year 
1268. The annalist tells with pious horror how, when an 
epidemic was raging in that year among the cattle, “certain 
beastly men, monks in garb but not in mind, taught the 
idiots of their country to make fire by the friction of wood 
and to set up an image of Priapus, whereby they thought to 
succour the animals.”* The use of the need-fire is particu- 
larly attested for the counties of Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land. Thus in Yorkshire down to the middle of the 
cighteenth century “the favourite remedy of the country 


1 Wissenschaftliche Mittheilungen 
aus Bosnien und der Hercegovina, 
redigirt von Moriz MHoernes, iii. 


patriae ignem confrictione de lignis 
educere et simulachrum Priapi statuere, 
et per haec bestiis succurrere,” quoted 


(Vienna, 1895) pp. 574 59. 

2 Pro fidei divinae integritate ser- 
vanda recolat lector quod, cum hoc anno 
in Laodonia pestis grassaretur in 
pecudes armenti, quam vocani usitate 
Lungessouth, quidam bestiales, habitu 
claustrales non animo, docebant idiotas 


by J. M. Kemble, Zhe Saxons in 
England (London, 1849), i. 358 sg. ; 
A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers 
und des Göttertranks? (Gütersloh, 
1886), p. 43; Ulrich Jahn, Die 
deutschen Opfergebrauche bei Ackerbau 
und Viehzucht (Breslau, 1884) p. 31. 
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people, not only in the way of cure, but of prevention, was 
an odd one; it was to smoke the cattle almost to suffocation, 
by kindling straw, litter, and other combustible matter about 
them. The effects of this mode of cure are not stated, but 
the most singular part of it was that by which it was 
reported to have been discovered. An angel (says the 
legend), descended into Yorkshire, and there set a large tree 
on fire; the strange appearance of which or else the savour 
of the smoke, incited the cattle around (some of which were 
infected) to draw near the miracle, when they all either 
received an immediate cure or an absolute prevention of the 
disorder. It is not affirmed that the angel staid to speak to 
anybody, but only that he left a wrttten direction for the 
neighbouring people to catch this supernatural fire, and to 
communicate it from one to another with all possible speed 
throughout the country; and in case it should be extin- 
guished and utterly lost, that then new fire, of equal virtue, 
might be obtained, not by any common method, but by 
rubbing two pieces of wood together till they ignited. Upon 
what foundation this story stood, is not exactly known, but 
it put the farmers actually into a hurry of communicating 
flame and smoke from one house to another with wonderful 
speed, making it run like wildfire over the country.” 1 Again, 
we read that “the father of the writer, who died in 1843, in 
his seventy-ninth year, had a perfect remembrance of a great 
number of persons, belonging to the upper and middle 
classes of his native parish of Bowes, assembling on the 
banks of the river Greta to work for need-fire. A disease 
among cattle, called the murrain, then prevailed to a very 
great extent through that district of Yorkshire. The cattle 
were made to pass through the smoke raised by this 
ag ail fire, and their cure was looked upon as certain, 
and to neglect doing so was looked upon as wicked. This 
fire was produced by the violent and continued friction of 
two dry pieces of wood until such time as it was thereby 
obtained. ‘To work as though one was working for need- 


1 W. G. M. Jones Barker, Zhe York and the Ainsty, collected and 
Three Days of Wensleydale (London, edited by Mrs. Gutch (London, 1901), 
1854), pp. 90 sg. 3 County Folk-lore, p. 181. 
vol. ii., North Riding of Yorkshire, 
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fire’ is a common proverb in the North of England.”' At 
Ingleton, a small town nestling picturesquely at the foot of 
the high hill of Ingleborough in western Yorkshire, “ within 
the last thirty years or so it was a common practice to 
kindle the so-called ‘ Necd-fire’ by rubbing two pieces of 
wood briskly together, and setting ablaze a large heap of 
sticks and brushwood, which were dispersed, and cattle then 
driven through the smoking brands. This was thought to 
act as a charm against the spread or developement of the 
various ailments to which cattle are liable, and the farmers 
seem to have had great faith in it”? Writing about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Kemble tells us that the 
will-fire or need-fire had been used in Devonshire for the 
purpose of staying a murrain within the memory of man.’ 
So in Northumberland, down to the first half of the 
nineteenth century, “ when a contagious disease enters among 
cattle, the fires are extinguished in the adjacent villages. Two 
pieces of dried wood are then rubbed together until fire be 
produced ; with this a quantity of straw is kindled, juniper 
is thrown into the flame, and the cattle are repeatedly driven 
through the smoke. Part of the forced fire is sent to the 
neighbours, who again forward it to others, and, as great 
expedition is used, the fires may be seen blazing over a great 
extent of country in a very short space of time.”* “It is 
strange,” says the antiquary William Henderson, writing 
about 1866, “to find the custom of lighting ‘ need-fires’ on 
the occasion of epidemics among cattle still lingering among 
us, but so it is. The vicar of Stamfordham writes thus 


1 The Denham Tracts, a Collection 
of Folklore by Michael Atslabie Denham, 
edited by Dr. James Hardy (London, 
1892-1895), ii. 50. 

2 Harry Speight, Zramps and 
Drives in the Craven Highlands (Lon- 
don, 1895), p. 162. Compare, zd., 
The Craven and North-West Yorkshire 
Highlands (London, 1892), pp. 206 sg. 

3 J. M. Kemble, Zhe Saxons in 
England (London, 1849), i. 361 note, 

4 E. Mackenzie, An Historical, 
Topographical and Descriptive View 
of the County of Northumèeriland, 
Second Edition (Newcastle, 1825), i. 
218, quoted in County Folk-lore, vol. 


iv. Northumberland, collected by M. 
C. Balfour (London, 1904), p. 45. 
Compare J. T. Brockett, Glossary of 
North Country Words, p. 147, quoted 
by Mrs. M. C. Balfour, Ze. : ‘* Need- 
fire . . . an ignition produced by the 
friction of two pieces of dried wood. 
The vulgar opinion is, that an angel 
strikes a tree, and that the fire is 
thereby obtained. Need-fire, I am 
told, is still employed in the case of 
cattle infected with the murrain. They 
were formerly driven through the 
smoke of a fire made of straw, etc.” 
The first edition of Brockett’s Glossary 
was published in 1825. 
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respecting it: ‘When the murrain broke out among the 
cattle about eighteen years ago, this fire was produced by 
rubbing two pieces of dry wood together, and was carried from 
place to place all through this district, as a charm against 
cattle taking the disease. Bonfires were kindled with it, 
and the cattle driven into the smoke, where they were left 
for some time. Many farmers hereabouts, I am informed, 
had the need-fire.’”! 

In the earliest systematic account of the western islands 
of Scotland we read that “the inhabitants here did also make 
use of a fire called 77n-egzn, t.e. a forced fire, or fire of neces- 
sity, which they used as an antidote against the plague or 
murrain in cattle; and it was performed thus: all the fires 
in the parish were extinguished, and then eighty-one married 
men, being thought the necessary number for effecting this 
design, took two great planks of wood, and nine of them 
were employed by turns, who by their repeated efforts rubbed 
one of the planks against the other until the heat thereof 
produced fire; and from this forced fire each family is 
supplied with new fire, which is no sooner kindled than a 
pot full of water is quickly set on it, and afterwards sprinkled 
upon the people infected with the plague, or upon the cattle 
that have the murrain. And this they all say they find 
successful by experience: it was practised in the main 
land, opposite to the south of Skie, within these thirty 
years.” ? 

In the island of Mull, one of the largest of the Hebrides, 
the necd-fire was kindled as late as 1767. “In consequence 
of a disease among the black cattle the people agreed to 
perform an incantation, though they esteemed it a w icked 
They carried to the top of Carnmoor a wheel and 
They extinguished every fire in 


thing. 
nine spindles of oakwood. 


1 W, Henderson, Notes on the Folk- 
lore of the Northern Counties of Eng- 
land and the Borders (London, 1879), 
pp. 167 sg. Compare County Folk- 
lore, vol. iv. Northumberland, collected 
by M. C. Balfour (London, 1904), p. 
45. Stamfordham is in Northumber- 
land. The vicar’s testimony seems to 
have referred to the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 


2 M. Martin, ‘‘ Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland,” in J. 
Pinkerton’s General Collection of 
Voyages and Travels, iii. (London, 
1809), p. 611. The second edition 
of Martin’s book, which Pinkerton 
reprints, was published at London in 
1716. For John Ramsay’s account of 
the need-fire, see above, pp. 147 sg. 
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every house within sight of the hill; the wheel was then 
turned from east to west over the nine spindles long enough 
to produce fire by friction. If the fire were not produced 
before noon, the incantation lost its effect. They failed for 
several days running. They attributed this failure to the 
obstinacy of one householder, who would not let his fires 
be put out for what he considered so wrong a purpose. 
However, by bribing his servants they contrived to have 
them extinguished and on that morning raised their fire. 
They then sacrificed a heifer, cutting in pieces and burning, 
while yet alive, the diseased part. They then lighted their 
own hearths from the pile and ended by feasting on the 
remains. Words of incantation were repeated by an old 
man from Morven, who came over as master of the cere- 
monies, and who continued speaking all the time the fire was 
being raised. This man was living a beggar at Bellochroy. 
Asked to repeat the spell, he said, the sin of repeating it 
once had brought him to beggary, and that he dared not 
say those words again, The whole country believed him 
accursed.” From this account we see that in Mull the 
kindling of the need-fire as a remedy for cattle disease 
was accompanied by the sacrifice of one of the diseased 
animals ; and though the two customs are for the most part 
mentioned separately by our authorities, we may surmise 
that they were often, perhaps usually, practised together 
for the purpose of checking the ravages of sickness in the 
herds. 

In the county of Caithness, forming the extreme north- 
east corner of the mainland of Scotland, the practice of the 
need-fire survived down at least to about 1788. We read 
that “in those days, when the stock of any considerable 
farmer was seized with the murrain, he would send for one 
of the charm-doctors to superintend the raising of a need-fire. 
It was done by friction, thus; upon any small island, where 
the stream of a river or burn ran on each side, a circular 
booth was erccted, of stone and turf, as it could be had, in 


1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Afythologie,s of a plague-stricken herd or flock for 
i. 506, referring to Miss Austin as his the purpose of saving the rest, see 
authority. below, pp. 300 sgg. 

2 As to the custom of sacrificing one 
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which a semicircular or highland couple of birch, or other 
hard wood, was set; and, in short, a roof closed on it. A 
straight pole was set up in the centre of this building, the 
upper end fixed by a wooden pin to the top of the couple, 
and the lower end in an oblong ¢vzz& in the earth or floor; 
and lastly, another pole was set across horizontally, having 
both ends tapered, one end of which was supported in a 
hole in the side of the perpendicular pole, and the other in 
a similar hole in the couple leg. The horizontal stick was 
called the auger, having four short arms or levers fixed in 
its centre, to work it by; the building having been thus 
finished, as many men as could be collected in the vicinity, 
(being divested of all kinds of metal in their clothes, etc.), 
would set to work with the said auger, two after two, con- 
stantly turning it round by the arms or levers, and others 
occasionally driving wedges of wood or stone behind the 
lower end of the upright pole, so as to press it the more 
on the end of the auger: by this constant friction and 
pressure, the ends of the auger would take fire, from which 
a fire would be instantly kindled, and thus the xeedfire 
would be accomplished. The fire in the farmer’s house, etc., 
was immediately quenched with water, a fire kindled from 
this needfire, both in the farm-houses and offices, and the 
cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new and sacred fire, 
which preserved them from the murrain.” 1 

The last recorded case of the need-fire in Caithness 
happened in 1809 or 1810. At Houstry, Dunbeath, a crofter 
named David Gunn had made for himself a kail-yard and in 
doing so had wilfully encroached on one of those prehistoric 
ruins called drochs, which the people of the neighbourhood 
believed to be a fairy habitation. Soon afterwards a murrain 
broke out among the cattle of the district and carried off 
many beasts. So the wise men put their heads together and 
resolved to light a ¢ezwe-ezgen or need-fire as the best way 
of stopping the plague. They cut a branch from a tree 
in a neighbouring wood, stripped it of bark, and carried it 
to a small island in the Houstry Burn. Every fire in the 


1 John Jamieson, Etymological Dic- D. Donaldson, iii. (Paisley, 1880) pp. 
tionary of the Scottish Language, New 349 sg., referring to ‘Agr. Surv. 
Edition, revised by J. Longmuir and  Caithn., pp. 200, 201,” 
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district having been quenched, new fire was made by the 
friction of wood in the island, and from this sacred flame 
all the hearths of the houses were lit afresh. One of the 
sticks used in making the fire was preserved down to about 
the end of the nineteenth century ; apparently the mode of 
operation was the one known as the fire-drill: a pointed 
stick was twirled in a hole made in another stick till fire 
was elicited by the friction.’ 

Another account of the use of need-fire in the Highlands 
of Scotland runs as follows: “ When, by the neglect of the 
prescribed safeguards [against witchcraft], the seeds of iniquity 
have taken root, and a person’s means are decaying in conse- 
quence, the only alternative, in this case, is to resort to that 
grand remedy, the Tein Econuch, or ‘Forlorn Fire,’ which 
seldom fails of being productive of the best effects. The 
cure for witchcraft, called Tein Econuch, is wrought in the 
following manner:——A consultation being held by the unhappy 
sufferer and his friends as to the most advisable measures of 
effecting a cure, if this process is adopted, notice is privately 
communicated to all those householders who reside within 
the nearest of two running streams, to extinguish their lights 
and fires on some appointed morning. On its being ascer- 
tained that this notice has been duly observed, a spinning- 
wheel, or some other convenient instrument, calculated to 
produce fire by friction, is set to work with the most furious 
earnestness by the unfortunate sufferer, and all who wish 
well to his cause. Relieving each other by turns, they drive 
on with such persevering diligence, that at length the spindle 
of the wheel, ignited by excessive friction, emits ‘forlorn fire’ 
in abundance, which, by the application of tow, or some 
other combustible material, is widely extended over the whole 
neighbourhood. Communicating the fire to the tow, the tow 
communicates it to a candle, the candle to a fir-torch, the 
torch to a cartful of peats, which the master of the cere- 
monies, with pious ejaculations for the success of the 
experiment, distributes to messengers, who will proceed with 
portions of it to the different houses within the said two 
running streams, to kindle the different fires. By the influence 


1 R. C. Maclagan, ‘‘Sacred Fire,” to the fire-drill see The Magic Art and 
Folk-lore, ix. (1898) pp. 280 sg. As the Evolution of Kings, ii. 207 sgg. 
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of this operation, the machinations and spells of witchcraft 
are rendered null and void,” ! 

In various parts of the Highlands of Scotland the need- 
fire was still kindled during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, as we learn from the following account :— 

“ Tein-eigin, neid-fire, need-fire, forced fire, fire produced 
by the friction of wood or iron against wood. 

“The fire of purification was kindled from the neid-fire, 
while the domestic fire on the hearth was re-kindled from 
the purification fire on the knoll. Among other names, the 
purification fire was called Teine Bheuil, fire of Beul, and 
Teine mor Bheuil, great fire of Beul. The fire of Beul was 
divided into two fires between which people and cattle 
rushed australly for purposes of purification. The ordeal 
was trying, as may be inferred from phrases still current. 
Is teodha so na teine teodha Bheuil,‘ Hotter is this than the 
hot fire of Beul? Replying to his grandchild, ar old man 
in Lewis said . . . ‘Mary! sonnie, it were worse for me to 
do that for thee than to go between the two great fires 
of Beul’ 

“The neid-fire was resorted to in imminent or actual 
calamity upon the first day of the quarter, and to ensure 
success in great or important events. 

“ The writer conversed with several persons who saw the 
neid-fire mede, and who joined in the ceremony. As 
mentioned elsewhere, a woman in Arran said that her father, 
and the other men of the townland, made the neid-fire on 
the knoll on La buidhe Bealltain—Yellow Day of Beltane. 
They fed the fire from cuaile mor conaidh caoin—great 
bundles of sacred faggots brought to the knoll on Beltane 
Eve. When the sacred fire became kindled, the people 
rushed home and brought thcir herds and drove them 
through and round the fire of purification, to sain them 
from the dana bhuttseach mhor Nic Creafain Mac Creafain— 
the great arch witch Mac Crauford, now Crawford. That 
was in the second decade of this century. 

“John Macphail, Middlequarter, North Uist, said that 

1 W, Grant Stewart, The Popular Kelly, Curiosities of Indo - European 
Superstitions and Festive Amusements Tradition ana bolk-lore(London,1863), 


of the Highlanders of Scotland (Edin- pp. 53 sg. 
burgh, 1823), pp. 214-216; Walter K. 
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the last occasion on which the neid-fire was made in North 
Uist was bliadhna an t-sneachda bhuidhe—the year of the 
yellow snow—1829 (?). The snow lay so deep and 
remained so long on the ground, that it became yellow. 
Some suggest that the snow was originally yellow, as snow 
is occasionally red. This extraordinary continuance of 
snow caused much want and suffering throughout the Isles. 
The people of North Uist extinguished their own fires and 
generated a purification fire at Sail Dharaich, Sollas. The 
fire was produced from an oak log by rapidly boring with 
an auger. This was accomplished by the exertions of naoz 
naoinear ciad ginealach mac—the nine nines of first-begotten 
sons. From the neid-fire produced on the knoll the people 
of the parish obtained fire for their dwellings. Many cults 
and ceremonies were observed on the occasion, cults and 
ceremonies in which Pagan and Christian beliefs intermingled. 
Sail Dharaich, Oak Log, obtained its name from the log of 
oak for the neid-fire being there. A fragment of this log 
riddled with auger holes marks a grave in Cladh Sgealotr, 
the burying-ground of Sgealozr, in the neighbourhood. 

“Mr. Alexander Mackay, Edinburgh, a native of Reay, 
Sutherland, says :— My father was the skipper of a fishing 
crew. Before beginning operations for the season, the crew 
of the boat met at night in our house to settle accounts for 
the past, and to plan operations for the new season. My 
mother and the rest of us were sent to bed. I lay in the 
kitchen, and was listening and watching, though they 
thought I was asleep. After the men had settled their past 
affairs and future plans, they put out the fire on the hearth, 
not a spark being allowed to live. They then rubbed two 
pieces of wood one against another so rapidly as to produce 
fire, the men joining in one after the other, and working 
with the utmost energy and never allowing the friction to 
relax. From this friction-fire they rekindled the fire on the 
hearth, from which all the men present carried away a 
kindling to their own homes. Whether their success was 
due to their skill, their industry, their perseverance, or to 
the neid-fire, I do not know, but I know that they were 
much the most successful crew in the place. They met on 
Saturday, and went to church on Sunday like the good men 
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and the good Christians they were—a little of their Pagan 
faith mingling with their Christian belief. I have reason to 
believe that other crews in the place as well as my father’s 
crew practised the neid-fire,’ 

“A man at Helmsdale, Sutherland, saw the tein-eigin 
made in his boyhood. 

“The neid-fire was made in North Uist about the year 
1829, in Arran about 1820, in Helmsdale about 1818, in 
Reay about 1830.” 

From the foregoing account we learn that in Arran the 
annual Beltane fire was regularly made by the friction of 
wood, and that it was used to protect men and cattle against 
a great witch, When we remember that Beltane Eve or 
the Eve of May Day (Walpurgis Night) is the great 
witching time of the year throughout Europe, we may 
surmise that wherever bonfires have been ceremonially 
kindled on that day it has been done simply as a precaution 
against witchcraft ; indeed this motive is expressly alleged 
not only in Scotland, but in Wales, the Isle of Man, and 
many parts of Central Europe.? It deserves, further, to be 
noticed that in North Uist the wood used to kindle the 
need-fire was oak, and that the nine times nine men by 
whose exertions the flame was elicited were all first-born 
sons. Apparently the first-born son of a family was thought 
to be endowed with more magical virtue than his younger 
brothers. Similarly in the Punjaub “ the supernatural power 
ascribed to the first born is not due to his being unlucky, 
but the idea underlying the belief seems to be that being 
the first product of the parents, he inherits the spiritual 
powers (or magnetism) in a high degree. The success of 
such persons in stopping rain and hail and in stupefying 
snakes is proverbial. It is believed that a first child born 
with feet forward can cure backache by kicking the patient 
in the back, on a crossing.” ê 


1 Alexander Carmichael, Carmina 302. So in the north-east of Scotland 


Gadelica (Edinburgh, 1900), ii, 340 
sq. 
r, See above, pp. 154, 156, 157, 
159 $9. , 

3 Census of India, 1911, vol. xiv. 
Punjab, Part i, Report, by Pandit 
Harikishan Kaul (Lahore, 1912), p. 
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first possessed great power to heal all 
kinds of sprains, lumbago, and rheu- 
matism, either by rubbing the affected 
part, or by trampling on it. The chief 
virtue lay in the feet. Those who came 
into the world in this fashion often 
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In the north-east of Aberdeenshire and the neigh- 
bourhood, when the cattle-disease known as the “ quarter-ill” 
broke out, “the ‘muckle wheel’ was set in motion and 
turned till fire was produced. From this virgin flame 
fires were kindled in the byres. At the same time, if 
neighbours requested the favour, live coals were given them 
to kindle fires for the purification of their homesteads and 


turning off the disease. 


called ‘ necdfyre.’ 


of the Presbytery at times.” ? 


Fumigating the byres with juniper 
was a method adopted to ward off disease. 


Such a fire was 


The kindling of it came under the censure 


In Perthshire the need-fire was kindled as a remedy for 


cattle-disease as late as 


1826. 


“A wealthy old farmer, 


a 


exercised their power to their own 
profit.” See Rev. Walter Gregor, 
Notes on the Folk-lore of the North- 
East of Scotland (London, 1881), pp. 


45 59. 


1 Rev, Walter Gregor, Notes on the 
Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland 
(London, 1881), p. 186. The fumiga- 
tion of the byres with juniper is a charm 
against witchcraft. See J. G. Camp- 
bell, Witchcraft and Second Sight in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1902), p. 11. The ‘‘quarter- 
ill” is a disease of cattle, which affects 
the animals only in one limb or quarter. 
‘<A very gross superstition is observed 
by some people in Angus, as an anti- 
dote against this ill. A piece is cut 
out of the thigh of one of the cattle 
that has died of it. This they hang up 
within the chimney, in order to pre- 
serve the rest of the cattle from being 
infected. It is believed that as long 
as it hangs there, it will prevent the 
disease from approaching the place. It 
is therefore carefully preserved ; and in 
case of the family removing, transported 
to the new farm, as one of their valu- 
able effects. It is handed down from 
one generation to another” (J. Jamie- 
son, Etymological Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language, revised by J. Long- 
muir and D. Donaldson, iii. 575, s.v. 
t Quarter-ill”). See further Rev. W. 
Gregor, of. cit. pp. 186 sg.: ‘The fore- 
legs of one of the animals that had died 


were cut off a little above the knee, and 
hung over the fire-place in the kitchen. 
It was thought sufficient by some if they 
were placed over the door of the byre, 
in the ‘crap © the wa’.’ Sometimes 
the heart and part of the liver and lungs 
were cut out, and hung over the fire- 
place instead of the fore-feet. Boiling 
them wasat times substituted for hanging 
them over the hearth.” Compare W. 
Henderson, Votes on the Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties of England and the 
Borders (London, 1879), p. 167: “A 
curious aid to the rearing of cattle 
came lately to the knowledge of Mr. 
George Walker, a gentleman of the 
city of Durham. During an excursion 
of a few miles into the country, he 
observed a sort of rigging attached to 
the chimney of a farmhouse well known 
to him, and asked what it meant. The 
good wife told him that they had 
experienced great difficulty that year 
in rearing their calves; the poor little 
creatures all died off, so they had taken 
the leg and thigh of one of the dead 
calves, and hung it in a chimney by a 
rope, since which they had not lost 
another calf.” In the light of facts cited 
below (pp. 315 sgg.) we may conjecture 
that the intention of cutting off the legs 
or cutting out the heart, liver, and lungs 
of the animals and hanging them up 
or boiling them, is by means of 
homoeopathic magic to inflict corre- 
sponding injuries on the witch who 
cast the fatal spell on the cattle. 
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having lost several of his cattle by some disease very prevalent 
at present, and being able to account for it in no way so 
rationally as by witchcraft, had recourse to the following 
remedy, recommended to him by a weird sister in his neigh- 
bourhood, as an effectual protection from the attacks of the 
foul fiend. A few stones were piled together in the barn- 
yard, and woodcoals having been laid thereon, the fuel was 
ignited by wéedl-fire, that is fire obtained by friction; the 
neighbours having been called in to witness the solemnity, 
the cattle were made to pass through the flames, in the order 
of their dignity and age, commencing with the horses and 
ending with the swine. The ceremony having been duly 
and decorously gone through, a neighbouring farmer observed 
to the enlightened owner of the herd, that he, along with his 
family, ought to have followed the example of the cattle, and 
the sacrifice to Baal would have been complete.” * 

In County Leitrim, Ireland, in order to prevent fever 
from spreading, “all the fires on the townland, and the two 
adjoining (one on each side), would be put out. Then the 
men of the three townlands would come to one house, and 
get two large blocks of wood. One would be set in the 
ground, and the other one, fitted with two handles, placed on 
the top of it. The men would then draw the upper block 
backwards and forwards over the lower until fire was pro- 
duced by friction, and from this the fires would be lighted 
again. This would prevent the fever from spreading.” ? 

Thus it appears that in many parts of Europe it has 
been customary to kindle fire by the friction of wood for the 
purpose of curing or preventing the spread of disease, 
particularly among cattle. The mode of striking a light by 
rubbing two dry sticks against each other is the one to which 
all over the world savages have most commonly resorted for 
the sake of providing themselves with fire;* and we can 
scarcely doubt that the practice of kindling the need-fire 
in this primitive fashion is merely a survival from the time 

1 The Mirror, 24th June, 1826, Leitrim,” Folk-lore, vii. (1896) pp. 

quoted by J. M. Kemble, The Saxons 181 sg. 
in England (London, 1849), i. 360 3 (Sir) Edward B. Tylor, Researches 
note’, into the Early History of Mankind, 
Third Edition (London, 1878), pp. 237 


2 Leland L. Duncan, ‘‘ Fairy Beliefs sgg.; The Magic Art and the Evols- 
and other Folklore Notes from County ton of Kings, ii. 207 sgg. 
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when our savage forefathers lit all their fires in that way. 
Nothing is so conservative of old customs as religious or 
magical ritual, which invests these relics of the past with 
an atmosphere of mysterious virtue and sanctity. To the 
educated mind it seems obvious that a fire which a man 
kindles with the sweat of his brow by laboriously rubbing one 
stick against each other can possess neither more nor less 
virtue than one which he has struck in a moment by the 
friction of a lucifer match; but to the ignorant and super- 
stitious this truth is far from apparent, and accordingly they 
take infinite pains to do in a roundabout way what they 
might have done directly with the greatest ease, and what, 
even when it is done, is of no use whatever for the purpose in 
hand. A vast proportion of the labour which mankind has 
expended throughout the ages has been no better spent; it 
has been like the stone of Sisyphus eternally rolled up 
hill only to revolve eternally down again, or like the water 
poured for ever by the Danaids into broken pitchers which it 
could never fill. 

The curious notion that the need-fire cannot kindle if 
any other fire remains alight in the neighbourhood seems to 
imply that fire is conceived as a unity which is broken up 
into fractions and consequently weakened in exact proportion 
to the number of places where it burns; hence in order to 
obtain it at full strength you must light it only at a single 
point, for then the flame will burst out with a concentrated 
energy derived from the tributary fires which burned on all 
the extinguished hearths of the country. So in a modern city 
if all the gas were turned off simultaneously at all the burners 
but one, the flame would no doubt blaze at that one burner 
with a fierceness such as no single burner could shew when 
all are burning at the same time. The analogy may help 
us to understand the process of reasoning which leads the 
peasantry to insist on the extinction of all common fires when 
the necd-fire is about to be kindled. Perhaps, too, it may 
partly explain that ceremonial extinction of all old fires 
on other occasions which is often required by custom as a 
preliminary to the lighting of a new and sacred fire.’ We 


1 For some examples of such extinc- Zvolution of Kings, ii. 261 sgg., 267 
dons, see The Magic Art and the sg.; Spirits of the Corn and of the 
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have seen that in the Highlands of Scotland all common 
fires were extinguished on the Eve of May-day as a pre- 
paration for kindling the Beltane bonfire by friction next 
morning ;* and no doubt the reason for the extinction was 
the same as in the case of the need-fire. Indeed we may 
assume with a fair degree of probability that the need-fire 
was the parent of the periodic fire-festivals; at first invoked 
only at irregular intervals to cure certain evils as they 
occurred, the powerful virtue of fire was afterwards employed 
at regular intervals to prevent the occurrence of the same 
evils as well as to remedy such as had actually arisen. 

The need-fire of Europe has its parallel in a ceremony 
which used to be observed by the Iroquois Indians of North 
America. “Formerly when an epidemic prevailed among 
the Iroquois despite the efforts to stay it, it was customary 
for the principal shaman to order the fires in every cabin to 
be extinguished and the ashes and cinders to be carefully 
removed ; for it was believed that the pestilence was sent as 
a punishment for neglecting to rekindle ‘ new fire,’ or because 
of the manner in which the fire then in use had been kindled. 
So, after all the fires were out, two suitable logs of slippery 
elm (Ulmus fulva) were provided for the new fire. One of 
the logs was from six to eight inches in diameter and from 
eight to ten feet long; the other was from ten to twelve 
inches in diameter and about ten feet long. About midway 
across the larger log a cuneiform notch or cut about six 
inches deep was made, and in the wedge-shaped notch punk 
was placed. The other log was drawn rapidly to and fro in 
the cut by four strong men chosen for the purpose until the 
punk was ignited by the friction thus produced. Before and 
during the progress of the work of igniting the fire the 
shaman votively sprinkled zcar-A#-čñ-wë, ‘real tobacco,’ three 
several times into the cuneiform notch and offered earnest 
prayers to the Fire-god, beseeching him ‘to aid, to bless, and 


Wild, i. 311, ii. 73 sg.3 and above, 
pp. 124 $9., 132-139. The reasons 
for extinguishing fires ceremonially 
appear to vary with the occasion. 
Sometimes the motive seems to be a 
fear of burning or at least singeing a 
ghost, who is hovering invisible in the 
air; sometimes it is apparently an 


idea that a fire is old and tired with 
burning so long, and that it must be 
relieved of the fatiguing duty by a 
young and vigorous flame, 


1 Above, pp. 147, 154. The same 
custom appears to have been observed 
in Ireland. See above, p. 158. 
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to redeem the people from their calamities’ The ignited 
punk was used to light a large bonfire, and then the head of 
every family was required to take home ‘new fire’ to rekindle 
a fire in his or her fire-place.”? 


§ 9. The Sacrifice of an Animal to stay a Cattle-Plague 


Sometimes apparently in England as well as in Scotland 
the kindling of a need-fire was accompanied by the sacrifice of 
a calf. Thus in Northamptonshire, at some time during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, “ Miss C and her 
cousin walking saw a fire in a field and a crowd round it. 
They said, ‘What is the matter?’ ‘Killing a calf? ‘What 
for?’ ‘To stop the murrain? They went away as quickly as 
possible. On speaking to the clergyman he made enquiries. 
The people did not like to talk of the affair, but it appeared 
that when there is a disease among the cows or the calves are 
born sickly, they sacrifice (że. kill and burn) one ‘for good 
luck’”? It is not here said that the fire was a need-fire, of 
which indeed the two horrified ladies had probably never 
heard; but the analogy of the parallel custom in Mull ê 
renders it probable that in Northamptonshire also the fire 
was kindled by the friction of wood, and that the calf or 
some part of it was burnt in the fire. Certainly the practice 
of burning a single animal alive in order to save all the 
others would seem to have been not uncommon in England 
down to the nineteenth century. Thus a farmer in Corn- 
wall about the year 1800, having lost many cattle by 
disease, and tried many remedies in vain, consulted with 
some of his neighbours and laying their heads together 
“they recalled to their recollections a tale, which tradition 
had handed down from remote antiquity, that the calamity 
would not cease until he had actually burned alive the finest 
calf which he had upon his farm ; but that, when this sacrifice 
was made, the murrain would afflict his cattle no more.” 
Accordingly, on a day appointed they met, lighted a large 
fire, placed the best calf in it, and standing round the blazing 


1J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘ New Fire 2 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
among the Iroquois,” Zhe American i. 507. 
Anthropologist, ti. (1889) p. 319. 3 See above, p. 290. 
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pile drove the animal with pitchforks back into the flames 
whenever it attempted to escape. Thus the victim was 
burned alive to save the rest of the cattle.’ “There can be 
no doubt but that a belief prevailed until a very recent 
period, amongst the small farmers in the districts remote 
from towns in Cornwall, that a living sacrifice appeased the 
wrath of God. This sacrifice must be by fire; and I have 
heard it argued that the Bible gave them warranty for this 
belief. . . . While correcting these sheets I am informed of 
two recent instances of this superstition. One of them was 
the sacrifice of a calf by a farmer near Portreath, for the 
purpose of removing a disease which had long followed his 
horses and his cows. The other was the burning of a living 
lamb, to save, as the farmer said, ‘his flocks from spells 
which had been cast on ’em.’”* In a recent account of the 
fire-festivals of Wales we read that “I have also heard my 
grandfather and father say that in times gone by the people 
would throw a calf in the fire when there was any disease 
among the herds. The same would be done with a sheep 
if there was anything the matter with a flock. I can re- 
member myself seeing cattle being driven between two fires 
to ‘stop the disease spreading.” When in later times it was 
not considered humane to drive the cattle between the fires, the 
herdsmen were accustomed to force the animals over the wood 
ashes to protect them against various ailments.”* Writing 
about 1866, the antiquary W. Henderson says that a live ox 
was burned near Haltwhistle in Northumberland “only twenty 
years ago” to stopa murrain. “About the year 1850 disease 
broke out among the cattle of a small farm in the parish of 
Resoliss, Black Isle, Ross-shire. The farmer prevaiicd on 
his wife to undertake a journey to a wise woman of renown 


1 William Hone, Zvery-day Book ‘*Here also may be found a solution 


(London, preface dated 1827), i. coll. 
853 sg. (June 24th), quoting Hit- 
chin’s History of Cornwall. 

2 Hunt, Romances and Drolls of the 
West of England, ist series, p. 237, 
quoted by W. Henderson, Notes on the 
Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of 
England and the Borders (London, 
1879), p. 149. Compare J. G. Dal- 
yell, Zhe Darker Superstitions of Scot- 
Jand (Edinburgh, 1834), p. 184: 
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of that recent expedient so ignorantly 
practised in the neighbouring kingdom, 
where one having lost many of his herd 
by witchcraft, as he concluded, burnt 
a living calf to break the spell and pre- 
serve the remainder.” 

3 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore ana 
Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 

b AB: 
‘ 4 W. Henderson, of. cf. pp. 148 
sg. 
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in Banffshire to ask a charm against the effects of the ‘ill 
ee’ The long journey of upwards of fifty miles was per- 
formed by the good wife, and the charm was got. One 
chief thing ordered was to burn to death a pig, and sprinkle 
the ashes over the byre and other farm buildings. This 
order was carried out, except that the pig was killed before 
it was burned. A more terrible sacrifice was made at times. 
One of the diseased animals was rubbed over with tar, driven 
forth, set on fire, and allowed to run till it fell down and 
died.”’ “Living animals have been burnt alive in sacrifice 
within memory to avert the loss of other stock. The 
burial of three puppies ‘brandise-wise’ in a field is sup- 
posed to rid it of weeds. Throughout the rural districts 
of Devon witchcraft is an article of current faith, and the 
toad is thrown into the flames as an emissary of the evil 
one.” ? 

But why, we may ask, should the burning alive of a calf 
or a sheep be supposed to save the rest of the herd or the 
flock from the murrain? According to one writer, as we 
have seen, the burnt sacrifice was thought to appease the 
wrath of God? The idea of appeasing the wrath of a 
ferocious deity by burning an animal alive is probably 
no more than a theological gloss put on an old heathen rite ; 
it would hardly occur to the simple mind of an English 
bumpkin, who, though he may be stupid, is not naturally 
cruel and does not conceive of a divinity who takes de- 
light in the contemplation of suffering. To his think- 
ing God has little or nothing to do with the murrain, 
but witches, ill-wishers, and fairies have a great deal to 
do with it. The English farmer who burned one of 
his lambs alive said that he did it “to save his flocks 
from spells which had been cast on them”; and the Scotch 
farmer who was bidden to burn a pig alive for a similar 


1 Rev. Walter Gregor, Notes on the 


person you can steal to your heart’s 
Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotland 


content without being found out. A 


(London, 1881), p. 186. 

2 R, N. Worth, History of Devon- 
shire, Second Edition (London, 1886), 
p. 339. The diabolical nature of the 
toad probably explains why people in 
Herefordshire think that if you wear 
a toad’s heart concealed about your 


suspected thief was overheard boasting, 
‘‘They never catches me: and they 
never ooll neither. I allus wears a 
toad’s heart round my neck, / does.” 
See Mrs. Ella M. Leather, in Folk-lore, 
xxiv. (1913) p. 238. 

3 Above, p. 301. 
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purpose, but who had the humanity to kill the animal first, 
believed that this was a remedy for the “evil eye” which 
had been cast upon his beasts. Again, we read that “a 
farmer, who possessed broad acres, and who was in many 
respects a sensible man, was greatly annoyed to find that 
his cattle became diseased in the spring. Nothing could 
satisfy him but that they were bewitched, and he was 
resolved to find out the person who had cast the evil eye on 
his oxen. According to an anciently-prescribed rule, the 
farmer took one of his bullocks and bled it to death, catching 
all the blood on bundles of straw. The bloody straw was 
then piled into a heap, and set on fire. Burning with a vast 
quantity of smoke, the farmer expected to see the witch, 
either in reality or in shadow, amidst the smoke.”! Such 
reasons express the real beliefs of the peasants. “Cattle, 
like human beings, were exposed to the influences of the 
evil eye, of forespeaking, and of the casting of evil. Witches 
and warlocks did the work of evil among their neighbours’ 
cattle if their anger had been aroused in any way. The 
fairies often wrought injury amongst cattle. Every animal 
that died suddenly was killed by the dart of the fairies, or, 
in the language of the people, was ‘shot-a-dead. Flint 
arrows and spear-heads went by the name of ‘faery dairts,’ 
. . . When an animal died suddenly the canny woman of 
the district was sent for to search for the ‘faery dairt,’ and 
in due course she found one, to the great satisfaction of the 
owner of the dead animal.” ? 

But how, we must still ask, can burning an animal alive 
break the spell that has been cast upon its fellows by a 
witch or a warlock? Some light is thrown on the question 
by the following account of measures which rustic wiseacres 
in Suffolk are said to have adopted as a remedy for witchcraft. 
“ A woman I knew forty-three years had been employed by 
my predecessor to take care of his poultry. At the time I 
came to make her acquaintance she was a bedridden tooth- 
less crone, with chin and nose all but meeting. She did 


1 Robert Hunt, Popular Romances shire. 
of the West of England, Third Edition 
(London, 1881), p. 320. The writer 2 Rev, Walter Gregor, Nores on the 
does not say where this took place; Folk-lore of the North-East of Scotlana 
probably it was in Cornwall or Devon- (London, 1881), P. 184. 
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not discourage in her neighbours the idea that she knew 
more than people ought to know, and had more power than 
others had. Many years before I knew her it happened one 
spring that the ducks, which were a part of her charge, 
failed to lay eggs. . . . She at once took it for granted that 
the ducks had been bewitched. This misbelief involved 
very shocking consequences, for it necessitated the idea that 
so diabolical an act could only be combated by diabolical 
cruelty. And the most diabolical act of cruelty she could 
imagine was that of baking alive in a hot oven one of the 
ducks. And that was what she did. The sequence of 
thought in her mind was that the spell that had been laid 
on the ducks was that of preternaturally wicked wilfulness ; 
that this spell could only be broken through intensity of 
suffering, in this case death by burning; that the intensity 
of suffering would break the spell in the one roasted to 
death ; and that the spell broken in one would be altogether 
broken, that is, in all the ducks. . . . Shocking, however, 
as was this method of exorcising the ducks, there was 
nothing in it original. Just about a hundred years before, 
everyone in the town and neighbourhood of Ipswich had 
heard, and many had believed, that a witch had been burnt 
to death in her own house at Ipswich by the process of 
burning alive one of the sheep she had bewitched. It was 
curious, but it was as convincing as curious, that the hands 
and feet of this witch were the only parts of her that had 
not been incinerated. This, however, was satisfactorily ex- 
plained by the fact that the four feet of the sheep, by which 
it had been suspended over the fire, had not been destroyed 
in the flames that had consumed its body.”* According to 
a slightly different account of the same tragic incident, the 
last of the “Ipswitch witches,” one Grace Pett, “laid her 
hand heavily on a farmer’s sheep, who, in order to punish 
her, fastened one of the sheep in the ground and burnt it, 
except the feet, which were under the earth, The next 
morning Grace Pett was found burnt to a cinder, except her 


1 County Folk-lore, Printed Ex- quoting Some Materials for the History 
tracts, No. 2, Suffolk, collected and of Wherstead by F. Barham Zincke 
edited by the Lady Eveline Camilla (Ipswich, 1887), p. 168. 

Gurdon (London, 1893), pp. 190 39., 
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feet. Her fate is recorded in the Philosophical Transactions 
as a case of spontaneous combustion.” ? 

This last anecdote is instructive, if perhaps not strictly 
authentic. It shews that in burning alive one of a bewitched 
flock or herd what you really do is to burn the witch, who 
is either actually incarnate in the animal or perhaps more 
probably stands in a relation of sympathy with it so close as 
almost to amount to identity. Hence if you burn the creature 
to ashes, you utterly destroy the witch and thereby save the 
whole of the rest of the flock or herd from her abominable 
machinations; whereas if you only partially burn the animal, 
allowing some parts of it to escape the flames, the witch is 
only half-baked, and her power for mischief may be hardly, 
if at all, impaired by the grilling. We can now see that in such 
matters half-measures are useless. To kill the animal first 
and burn it afterwards is a weak compromise, dictated no 
doubt by a well-meant but utterly mistaken kindness ; it is 
like shutting the stable-door when the steed is stolen, for 
obviously by leaving the animal’s, and therefore the witch’s, 
body nearly intact at the moment of death, it allows her soul 
to escape and return safe and sound to her own human 
body, which all the time is probably lying quietly at home 
in bed. And the same train of reasoning that justifies 
the burning alive of bewitched animals justifies and indeed 
requires the burning alive of the witches themselves ; it is 
really the only way of destroying them, body and soul, 
and therefore of thoroughly extirpating the whole infernal 
crew. 

In the Isle of Man the practice of burning cattle alive 
in order to stop a murrain seems to have persisted down to 
a time within living memory. On this subject I will quote 
the evidence collected by Sir John Rhys: “A respectable 
farmer from Andreas told me that he was driving with his 
wife to the neighbouring parish of Jurby some years ago, 
and that on the way they beheld the carcase of a cow or an 
ox burning in a field, with a woman engaged in stirring the 
fire. On reaching the village to which they were going, 
they found that the burning beast belonged to a farmer 


1 County Folk-lore, Printed Ex- to Murray's Handbook for Essex, 
tracts, No. 2, Suffolk, p. 191, referring Suffolk, etc., p. 109. 
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whom they knew. They were further told it was no wonder 
that the said farmer had one of his cattle burnt, as several 
of them had recently died. Whether this was a case of 
sacrifice or not I cannot say. But let me give you another 
instance: a man whom I have already mentioned, saw at a 
farm nearer the centre of the island a live calf being burnt. 
The owner bears an English name, but his family has long 
been settled in Man. The farmer’s explanation to my 
informant was that the calf was burnt to secure luck for the 
rest of the herd, some of which were threatening to die. 
My informant thought there was absolutely nothing the 
matter with them, except that they had too little to eat. 
Be that as it may, the one calf was sacrificed as a burnt- 
offering to secure luck for the rest of the cattle. Let me 
here also quote Mr. Moore’s note in his Manx Surnames, p. 
184, on the place name Cabbal yn Oural Losht, or the 
Chapel of the Burnt Sacrifice. ‘This name, he says, 
‘records a circumstance which took place in the nineteenth 
century, but which, it is to be hoped, was never customary 
in the Isle of Man. <A farmer, who had lost a number of 
his sheep and cattle by murrain, burned a calf as a pro- 
pitiatory offering to the Deity on this spot, where a chapel 
was afterwards built. Hence the name?’ Particulars, I 
may say, of time, place, and person could be easily added to 
Mr. Moore’s statement, excepting, perhaps as to the deity in 
question; on that point I have never been informed, but 
Mr. Moore is probably right in the use of the capital æg, as 
the sacrificer is, according to all accounts, a highly devout 
Christian. One more instance: an octogenarian woman, 
born in the parish of Bride, and now living at Kirk Andreas, 
saw, when she was a ‘lump of a girl’ of ten or fifteen years 
of age, a live sheep being burnt in a field in the parish 
of Andreas, on May-day, whereby she meant the first of 
May reckoned according to the Old Style. She asserts 
very decidedly that it was son oural, ‘as a sacrifice, as she 
put it, and ‘for an object to the public’: those were her 
words when she expressed herself in English, Further, she 
made the statement that it was a custom to burn a sheep 
on old May-day for a sacrifice. I was fully alive to the 
interest of this evidence, and cross-examined her so far as 
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her age allows of it, and I find that she adheres to her 
statement with all firmness.” ' 

But Manxmen burn beasts when they are dead as well 
as when they are alive; and their reasons for burning the 
dead animals may help us to understand their reasons for 
burning the living animals. On this subject I will again 
quote Sir John Rhys: “ When a beast dies on a farm, of 
course it dies, according to the old-fashioned view of things, 
as I understand it, from the influence of the evil eye or the 
interposition of a witch. So if you want to know te whom 
you are indebted for the loss of the beast, you have simply 
to burn its carcase in the open air and watch who comes 
first to the spot or who first passes by ; that is the criminal 
to be charged with the death of the animal, and he cannot 
help coming there—such is the effect of the fire. A Michael 
woman, who is now about thirty, related to me how she 
watched while the carcase of a bewitched colt was burning, 
how she saw the witch coming, and how she remembers her 
shrivelled face, with nose and chin in close proximity. 
According to another native of Michael, a well-informed 
middle-aged man, the animal in question was oftenest a calf, 
and it was wont to be burnt whole, skin and all. The object, 
according to him, is invariably to bring the bewitcher on 
the spot, and he always comes; but I am not clear what 
happens to him when he appears. My informant added, 
however, that it was believed that, unless the bewitcher got 
possession of the heart of the burning beast, he lost all his 
power of bewitching.” ? 


1 (Sir) John Rhys, ‘Manx Folk- 
lore and Superstitions,” Folk-lore, ii. 
(1891) pp. 300-302; repeated in his 
Celtic Folk-lore, Welsh and Manx 
(Oxford, 1901), i. 306 sg. Sir John 
Rhys does not doubt that the old 
woman saw, as she said, a live sheep 
being burnt on old May-day; but he 
doubts whether it was done as a 
sacrifice. He adds: ‘*I have failed 
to find anybody else in Andreas or 
Bride, or indeed in the whole island, 
who will now confess to having ever 
heard of the sheep sacrifice on old 
May-day.” However, the evidence I 
have adduced of a custom of burnt 


sacrifice among English rustics tends 
to confirm the old woman’s statement, 
that the burning of the live sheep 
which she witnessed was not an act of 
wanton cruelty but a sacrifice per 
formed for the public good. 


3 (Sir) John Rhys, ‘Manx Folk. 
lore and Superstitions,” Folk-lore, ii. 
(1891) pp. 299 s¢.; id., Celtic Folk- 
lore, Welsh and Manx (Oxford, 1901), 
i. 304 sg. We have seen that by 
burning the blood of a bewitched 
bullock a farmer expected to compel 
the witch to appear. See above, 
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These statements shew that in the Isle of Man the 
sympathetic relation between the witch and his or her 
animal victim is believed to be so close that by burning the 
animal you compel the witch to appear. The original idea 
may have been that, by virtue of a magic sympathy which 
binds the two together, whatever harm you do to the animal 
is felt by the witch as if it were done to herself. That notion 
would fully explain why Manx people used also to burn 
bewitched animals alive ; in doing so they probably imagined 
that they were simultaneously burning the witch who had 
cast the spell on their cattle. 

This explanation of the reason for burning a bewitched 
animal, dead or alive, is confirmed by the parallel belief 
concerning were-wolves. It is commonly supposed that 
certain men and women can transform themselves by magic 
art into wolves or other animals, but that any wound 
inflicted on such a transformed beast (a were-wolf or other 
were-animal) is simultaneously inflicted on the human body 
of the witch or warlock who had transformed herself or 
himself into the creature. This belief is widely diffused ; it 
meets us in Europe, Asia, and Africa. For example, Olaus 
Magnus tells us that in Livonia, not many years before he 
wrote, a noble lady had a dispute with her slave on the 
subject of were-wolves, she doubting whether there were 
any such things, and he maintaining that there were. To 
convince her he retired to a room, from which he soon 
appeared in the form of a wolf. Being chased by the dogs 
into the forest and brought to bay, the wolf defended him- 
self fiercely, but lost an eye in the struggle. Next day the 
slave returned to his mistress in human form but with only 
one eye.’ Again, it happened in the year 1588 that a 
gentleman in a village among the mountains of Auvergne, 
looking out of the window one evening, saw a friend of his 
going out to hunt. He begged him to bring him back 
some of his bag, and his friend said that he would. Well, 
he had not gone very far before he met a huge wolf. He 
fired and missed it, and the animal attacked him furiously, 
but he stood on his guard and with an adroit stroke of his 


1 Olaus Magnus, Historia de Gentium Septentrionalium Conditionibus, lib 
xviii. cap. 47, p. 713 (ed. Bale, 1567). 
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hunting knife he cut off the right fore-paw of the brute, 
which thereupon fled away and he saw it no more. He 
returned to his friend, and drawing from his pouch the 
severed paw of the wolf he found to his horror that it was 
turned into a woman’s hand with a golden ring on one of 
the fingers. His friend recognized the ring as that of his 
own wife and went to find her. She was sitting by the fire 
with her right arm under her apron. As she refused to 
draw it out, her husband confronted her with the hand and 
the ring on it. She at once confessed the truth, that it was 
she in the form of a were-wolf whom the hunter had 
wounded. Her confession was confirmed by applying the 
severed hand to the stump of her arm, for the two fitted 
exactly. The angry husband delivered up his wicked wife 
to justice; she was tried and burnt as a witch.’ It is said 
that a were-wolf, scouring the streets of Padua, was caught, 
and when they cut off his four paws he at once turned into 
a man, but with both his hands and feet amputated? Again, 
in a farm of the French district of Beauce, there was once 
a herdsman who never slept at home. These nocturnal 
absences naturally attracted attention and set people talking. 
At the same time, by a curious coincidence, a wolf used to 
prowl round the farm every night and to excite the dogs 
in the farmyard to fury by thrusting his snout derisively 
through the cat’s hole in the great gate. The farmer had 
his suspicions and he determined to watch. One night, 
when the herdsman went out as usual, his master followed 
him quietly till he came to a hut, where with his own eyes 
he saw the man put on a broad belt and at once turn into 
a wolf, which scoured away over the fields. The farmer 
smiled a sickly sort of smile and went back to the farin. 
There he took a stout stick and sat down at the cat’s hole 
to wait. He had not long to wait. The dogs barked like 
mad, a wolf's snout shewed through the hole, down came 
the stick, out gushed the blood, and a voice was heard to 
say without the gate, “A good job too. I had still three 
years to run.” Next day the herdsman appeared as usual, 


1 Collin de Plancy, Dictionnaire 2 Collin de Plancy, of. cit. iii 
Infernal (Paris, 1825-1826), iii. 473 473 
sg., referring to Boguet. 
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but he had a scar on his brow, and he never went out again 
at night.’ 

In China also the faith in similar transformations is 
reflected in the following tale. A certain man in Sung- 
yang went into the mountains to gather fuel. Night fell and 
he was pursued by two tigers, but scrambled up a tree out 
of their reach. Then said the one tiger to the other tiger, 
“Tf we can find Chu-Tu-shi, we are sure to catch this man 
up the tree.” So off went one of them to find Chu-Tu-shi, 
while the other kept watch at the foot of the tree. Soon 
after that another tiger, leaner and longer than the other 
two, appeared on the scene and made a grab at the man’s 
coat. But fortunately the moon was shining, the man saw 
the paw, and with a stroke of his axe cut off one of its claws. 
The tigers roared and fled, one after the other, so the man 
climbed down the tree and went home. When he told his tale 
in the village, suspicion naturally fell on the said Chu-Tu-shi ; 


and next day some men went to see him in his house. 


1 Felix Chapiseau, Ze Folk-lore de 
la Beauce et du Perche (Paris, 1902), 
i. 239 sg. The same story is told in 
Upper Brittany. See Paul Sébillot, 
Traditions et Superstitions de la Haute- 
Bretagne (Paris, 1882), i. 292. It is 
a common belief that a man who has 
once been transformed into a were- 
wolf must remain a were-wolf for seven 
years unless blood is drawn from him 
in his animal shape, upon which he at 
once recovers his human form and is 
delivered from the bondage and misery 
of being a were-wolf. See F. Chapi- 
seau, of. cit, i. 218-220; Amélie 
Bosquet, La Normandie Romanesque 
et Merveilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 
1845), p. 233. On the belief in 
vere-wolves in general, see W. Hertz, 
Der Werwolf (Stuttgart, 1862); J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* i. 915 
sgqg.; (Sir) Edward B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture? (London, 1873), i. 308 sgg.; 
R. Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen 
und Vergleiche (Stuttgart, 1878), pp. 
62-80. In North Germany it is 
believed that a man ean turn himself 
into a wolf by girding himself with 
a strap made out of a wolf’s hide. 
Some say that the strap must have 
nine, others say twelve, holes and a 


They 


buckle; and that according to the 
number of the hole through which the 
man inserts the tongue of the buckle 
will be the length of time of his trans- 
formation. For example, if he puts 
the tongue of the buckle through the 
first hole, he will be a wolf for one 
hour ; if he puts it through the second, 
he will be a wolf for two days ; and so 
on, up to the last hole, which entails a 
transformation for a full year. But by 
putting off the girdle the man can 
resume his human form, The time 
when were-wolves are most about is 
the period of the Twelve Nights 
between Christmas and Epiphany ; 
hence cautious German farmers will 
not remove the dung from the cattle- 
stalls at that season for fear of attract- 
ing the were-wolves to the cattle. See 
Adalbert Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 375; Ulrich 
Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern und 
Rügen (Stettin, 1886), pp. 384, 386, 
Nos. 491, 495. Down to the time of 
Elizabeth it was reported that in the 
county of Tipperary certain men were 
annually turned into wolves. See 
W. Camden, A#ritain, translated into 
English by Philemon Holland (London, 
1610), ‘‘Ireland,” p. 83. 
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were told that they could not see him ; for he had been out the 
night before and had hurt his hand, and he was now ill in 
bed. So they put two and two together and reported him 
to the police. The police arrived, surrounded the house, and 
set fire to it; but Chu-Tu-shi rose from his bed, turned into a 
tiger, charged right through the police, and escaped, and to 
this day nobody ever knew where he went to.) 

The Toradjas of Central Celebes stand in very great fear Were- 
of were-wolves, that is of men and women, who have the "00s 


among the 
power of transforming their spirits into animals such as cats, Toradjas 


crocodiles, wild pigs, apes, deer, and buffaloes, which roam eb 
about battening on human flesh, and especially on human 
livers, while the men and women in their own proper human 
form are sleeping quietly in their beds at home. Among 
them a man is either born a were-wolf or becomes one by 
infection ; for mere contact with a were-wolf, or even with 
anything that has been touched by his spittle, is quite 
enough to turn the most innocent person into a were-wolf; 
nay even to lean your head against anything against which a 
were-wolf has leaned his head suffices to do it. The penalty 
for being a were-wolf is death; but the sentence is never passed 
until the accused has had a fair trial and his guilt has been 
clearly demonstrated by an ordeal, which consists in dipping 
the middle finger into boiling resin. If the finger is not 
burnt, the man is no were-wolf; but if it is burnt, a were- 
wolf he most assuredly is, so they take him away to a quiet 
spot and hack him to bits. In cutting him up the exe- 
cutioners are naturally very careful not to be bespattered 
with his blood, for if that were to happen they would of 
course be turned into were-wolves themselves. Further, 
they place his severed head beside his hinder-quarters to 
prevent his soul from coming to life again and pursuing 
his depredations. So great is the horror of were-wolves 
among the Toradjas, and so great is their fear of contracting 
the deadly taint by infection, that many persons have assured 
a missionary that they would not spare their own child if 
they knew him to be a were-wolf? Now these people, 


1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious de Toradja’s van Midden-Celebes,” 
System of China, v. (Leyden, 1907) Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
p. 548. en Volkenkunde, xli. (1899) pp. 548- 

3 A. C. Kruijt, “De weerwolf bij 551, 557-560. 
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whose faith in were-wolves is not a mere dying or dead 
superstition but a living, dreadful conviction, tell stories of 
were-wolves which conform to the type which we are ex- 
amining. They say that once upon a time a were-wolf came 
in human shape under the house of a neighbour, while his 
real body lay asleep as usual at home, and calling out softly 
to the man’s wife made an assignation with her to meet him 
in the tobacco-field next day. But the husband was lying 
awake and he heard it all, but he said nothing to anybody. 
Next day chanced to be a busy one in the village, for a roof 
had to be put on a new house and all the men were lending 
a hand with the work, and among them to be sure was the 
were-wolf himself, I mean to say his own human self; there 
he was up on the roof working away as hard as anybody. 
But the woman went out to the tobacco-field, and behind 
went unseen her husband, slinking through the underwood. 
When they were come to the field, he saw the were-wolf 
make up to his wife, so out he rushed and struck at him 
with a stick. Quick as thought, the were-wolf turned himself 
into a leaf, but the man was as nimble, for he caught up the 
leaf, thrust it into the joint of bamboo, in which he kept his 
tobacco, and bunged it up tight. Then he walked back with 
his wife to the village, carrying the bamboo with the were- 
wolf in it. When they came to the village, the human body 
of the were-wolf was still on the roof, working away with the 
rest. The man put the bamboo ina fire. At that the human 
were-wolf looked down from the roof and said, “ Don’t do 
that?” The man drew the bamboo from the fire, but a 
moment afterwards he put it in the fire again, and again the 
human were-wolf on the roof looked down and cried, “ Don’t 
do that” But this time the man kept the bamboo in the 
fire, and when it blazed up, down fell the human were-wolf 
from the roof as dead as a stone.’ Again, the following 
story went round among the Toradjas not so very 
many years ago. The thing happened at Soemara, on 
the Gulf of Tomori. It was evening and some men sat 
chatting with a certain Hadji Mohammad. When it had 
grown dark, one of the men went out of the house for some- 
thing or other. A little while afterwards one of the company 
1 A, C. Kruijt, of, cù. pp. 552 59. 
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thought he saw a stag’s antlers standing out sharp and 
clear against the bright evening sky. So Hadji Mohammad 
raised his gun and fired. A minute or two afterwards back 
comes the man who had gone out, and says he to Hadji 
Mohammad, “ You shot at me and hit me. You must pay 
me a fine.” They searched him but found no wound on 
him anywhere. Then they knew that he was a were-wolf 
who had turned himself into a stag and had healed the 
bullet-wound by licking it. However, the bullet had 
found its billet, for two days afterwards he was a dead 
man} 

In Sennar, a province of the Egyptian Sudan, the Ham- 
meg and Fungi enjoy the reputation of being powerful 
magicians who can turn themselves into hyaenas and in 
that guise scour the country at night, howling and gorging 
themselves. But by day they are men again. It is very 
dangerous to shoot at such human hyaenas by night. On 
the Jebel Bela mountain a soldier once shot at a hyaena and 
hit it, but it dragged itself off, bleeding, in the darkness and 
escaped. Next morning he followed up the trail of blood 
and it led him straight to the hut of a man who was every- 
where known for a wizard. Nothing of the hyacna was to 
be seen, but the man himself was laid up in the house with 
a fresh wound and died soon afterwards. And the soldier 
did not long survive him.’ 

But the classical example of these stories is an old Roman 
tale told by Petronius. It is put in the mouth of one Niceros. 
Late at night he left the town to visit a friend of his, a 
widow, who lived at a farm five miles down the road. He 


1A. C. Kruijt, of. cit. pp. 553. 
For more evidence of the belief in 
were-wolves, or rather in were-animals 
of various sorts, particularly were- 
tigers, in the East Indies, see J. J. 
M. de Groot, ‘*De Weertijger in 
onze Kolonien en op het oostaziat- 
ische Vasteland,” Bijdragen tot de 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederiandsch-Indië, xlix. (1898) pp. 
549-585; G. P. Rouffaer, “ Matjan 
Gadoengan,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indië, l. (1899) pp. 67-75; 
J. Knebel, ‘‘De Weertijger op Midden- 


Java, den Javaan naverteld,” Tijd- 
schrift voor Indische Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde, xli. (1899) pp. 568-587 ; 
L. M. F. Plate, “Bijdrage tot de 
kennis van de lykanthropie bij de 
Sasaksche bevolking in Oost-Lombok,” 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, liv. (1912) pp. 458- 
469; G, A. Wilken, ‘“ Het animisme 
bij de volken van den Indischen Archi- 
pel,” Verspreide Geschriften (The 
Hague, 1912), iii. 25-30. 

2 Ernst Marno, Reisen im Gebiete 
des blauen und weissen Nil (Vienna, 


1874), pp. 239 sg. 
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was accompanied by a soldier, who lodged in the same house, 
a man of Herculean build. When they set out it was near 
dawn, but the moon shone as bright as day. Passing through 
the outskirts of the town, they came amongst the tombs, which 
lined the highroad for some distance. There the soldier 
made an excuse for retiring behind a monument, and Niceros 
sat down to wait for him, humming a tune and counting 
the tombstones to pass the time. In a little he looked 
round for his companion, and saw a sight which froze him 
with horror. The soldier had stripped off his clothes to the 
last rag and laid them at the side of the highway. Then he 
performed a certain ceremony over them, and immediately was 
changed into a wolf, and ran howling into the forest. When 
Niceros had recovered himself a little, he went to pick up the 
clothes, but found that they were turned to stone. More 
dead than alive, he drew his sword, and, striking at every 
shadow cast by the tombstones on the moonlit road, he tottered 
to his friend’s house. He entered it like a ghost, to the 
surprise of the widow, who wondered to see him abroad so 
late. “If you had only been here a little ago,” said she, 
“you might have been of some use. For a wolf came tear- 
ing into the yard, scaring the cattle and bleeding them like 
a butcher. But he did not get off so easily, for the servant 
speared him in the neck.” After hearing these words, Niceros 
felt that he could not close an eye, so he hurried away 
home again. It was now broad daylight, but when he came 
to the place where the clothes had been turned to stone, he 
found only a pool of blood. He reached home, and there 
lay the soldier in bed like an ox in the shambles, and the 
doctor was bandaging his neck. “Then I knew,” said 
Niccros, “that the man was a were-wolf, and never again 
could I break bread with him, no, not if you had killed me 
for ita? 


1 Petronius, Saz. 61 sg. (pp. 40 $9., 
ed. Fr. Buecheler,? Berlin, 1882), The 
Latin word for a were-wolf (versipellis) 
is expressive : it means literally ‘‘ skin- 
shifter,” and is equally appropriate 
whatever the particular animal may 
be into which the wizard transforms 
himself, It is to be regretted that we 
have no such general term in English. 


The bright moonlight which figures 
in some of these were-wolf stories is 
perhaps not a mere embellishment of 
the tale but has its own significance ; 
for in some places it is believed that 
the transformation of were-wolves into 
their bestial shape takes place par- 
ticularly at full moon. See A. de 
Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et Traditions 
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These stories may help us to understand the custom of 
burning a bewitched animal, which has been observed in our 
own country down to recent times, if indeed it is even now 
extinct, Fora close parallel may be traced in some respects 
between witches and were-wolves. Like were-wolves, witches 
are commonly supposed to be able to transform themselves 
temporarily into animals for the purpose of playing their 
mischievous pranks ;' and like were-wolves they can in their 
animal disguise be compelled to unmask themselves to any 
one who succeeds in drawing their blood. In either case the 
animal-skin is concefved as a cloak thrown round the wicked 
enchanter ; and if you can only pierce the skin, whether by 
the stab of a knife or the shot of a gun, you so rend the 
disguise that the man or woman inside of it stands revealed 
in his or her true colours. Strictly speaking, the stab should 
be given on the brow or between the eyes in the case both of 
a witch and of a were-wolf;? and it is vain to shoot at a 
were-wolf unless you have had the bullet blessed in a chapel 


des Provinces de France (Paris and 
Lyons, 1846), pp. 99, 157; J. L. M. 
Noguès, Les Maurs d'autrefois en 
Saintonge et en Aunis (Saintes, 1891), 
bi 

: ET. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
. 6: “In carrying out their un- 
hallowed cantrips, witches assumed 
various shapes. They became gulls, 
cormorants, ravens, rats, mice, black 
sheep, swelling waves, whales, and 
very frequently cats and hares.” To 
this list of animals into which witches 
can turn themselves may be added 
horses, dogs, wolves, foxes, pigs, owls, 
magpies, wild geese, ducks, serpents, 
toads, lizards, flies, wasps, and butter- 
flies. See A. Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volbsaberglaube® (Berlin, 1869), p. 
150 § 217; L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube 
und Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Olden- 
burg (Oldenburg, 1867), i. 327 § 220; 
Ulrich Jahn, Hexenwesen und Zauberei 
in Pommern (Breslau, 1886), p. 7. In 
his Topography of Ireland (chap. 19), a 
work completed in 1187 A.D., Giraldus 
Cambrensis records that ‘‘it has also 
been a frequent complaint, from old 


times as well as in the present, that 
certain hags in Wales, as well as in 
Ireland and Scotland, changed them- 
selves into the shape of hares, that, 
sucking teats under this counterfeit 
form, they might stealthily rob other 
people’s milk.” See Zhe Historical 
Works of Giraldus Cambrensis, revised 
and edited by Thomas Wright (London, 
1887), p. 83. 


2 The Folk-lore Journal, iv. (1886) 
p. 266; Collin de Plancy, Diction- 
naire Infernal (Paris, 1825-1826), iii, 
475; J. L. M. Noguès, Les Aleurs 
d'autrefois en Saintonge et en Aunts 
(Saintes, 1891), p. 141. In Scotland 
the cut was known as ‘‘ scoring above 
the breath.” It consisted of two in- 
cisions made crosswise on the witch’s 
forehead, and was ‘confided in all 
throughout Scotland as the most power- 
ful counter-charm.” See Sir Walter 
Scott, Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft (London, 1884), p. 272; 
J. G. Dalyell, The Darker Super. 
stitions of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), 
pp. 531 sg.; M. M. Banks, “ Scoring 
a Witch above the Breath,” Folk-lore, 


xxiii. (1912) p. 490. 
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of St. Hubert or happen to be carrying about you, without 
knowing it, a four-leaved clover ; otherwise the bullet will 
merely rebound from the were-wolf like water from a duck’s 
back! However, in Armenia they say that the were-wolf, 
who in that country is usually a woman, can be killed neither 
by shot nor by steel ; the only way of delivering the unhappy 
woman from her bondage is to get hold of her wolf's skin 
and burn it; for that naturally prevents her from turning 
into a wolf again. But it is not easy to find the skin, for 
she is cunning enough to hide it by day. So with witches, 
it is not only useless but even dangerous to shoot at one of 
them when she has turned herself into a hare ; if you do, the 
gun may burst in your hand or the shot come back and kill 
you. The only way to make quite sure of hitting a witch- 
animal is to put a silver sixpence or a silver button in your 
gunë For example, it happened one evening that a native 
of the island of Tiree was going home with a new gun, when 
he saw a black sheep running towards him across the plain 
of Reef. Something about the creature excited his suspicion, 
so he put a silver sixpence in his gun and fired at it. 
Instantly the black sheep became a woman with a drugget 
coat wrapt round her head. The man knew her quite well, 
for she was a witch who bad often persecuted him before in 
the shape of a cat.* 

Again, the wounds inflicted on a witch-hare or a witch-cat 
are to be seen on the witch herself, just as the wounds inflicted 
on a were-wolf are to be seen on the man himself when he 
has doffed the wolf’s skin. To take a few instances out of 
a multitude, a young man in the island of Lismore was 
out shooting. When he was near Balnagown loch, he started 


1J, L. M. Nogues 12.5 L. F. 
Sauvé, Le Folk-lore des Hautes- Vosges 
(Paris, 1889), p. 187. 


2 M. Abeghian, Der armenische 
Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 117. 
The wolf-skin is supposed to fall down 
from heaven and to return to heaven 
after seven years, if the were-wolf has 
not been delivered from her unhappy 
state in the meantime by the burning 
of the skin. 


3 J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 


Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
p. 8; compare A, Wuttke, Der deutsche 
Volksaberglaube* (Berlin, 1869), p. 150 
§ 217. Some think that the sixpence 
should be crooked. See Rev. W. 
Gregor, Notes on the Folk-lore of the 
North-East of Scotland (London, 1881), 
pp. 7I sg., 128; County Folk-lore, 
vol. v. Lincolnshire, collected by Mrs. 
Gutch and Mabel Peacock (London, 
1908), p. 75. 
4 J. G. Campbell, of. cit. p. 30. 
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a hare and fired at it. The animal gave an unearthly scream, 
and then for the first time it occurred to him that thcre were 
no real hares in Lismore. He threw away his gun in terror 
and fled home; and next day he heard that a notorious 
witch was laid up with a broken leg. A man need be no 
conjuror to guess how she came by that broken leg.’ Again, 
at Thurso certain witches used to turn themselves into cats 
and in that shape to torment an honest man. One night he 
lost patience, whipped out his broadsword, and put them to 
flight. As they were scurrying away he struck at them and 
cut off a leg of one of the cats. To his astonishment it was 
a woman’s leg, and next morning he found one of the witches 
short of the corresponding limb.? Glanvil tells a story of 
“an old woman in Cambridge-shire, whose astral spirit, 
coming into a man’s house (as he was sitting alone at the 
fire) in the shape of an huge cat, and setting her self before 
the fire, not far from him, he stole a stroke at the back of it 
with a fire-fork, and seemed to break the back of it, but it 
scambled from him, and vanisht he knew not how. But 
such an old woman, a reputed witch, was found dead in her 
bed that very night, with her back broken, as I have heard 
some years ago credibly reported.” * In Yorkshire during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century a parish clergyman was 
told a circumstantial story of an old witch named Nanny, 
who was hunted in the form of a hare for several miles over 
the Westerdale moors and kept well away from the dogs, 
till a black one joined the pack and succeeded in taking a 
bit out of one of the hare’s legs. That was the end of the 
chase, and immediately afterwards the sportsmen found old 
Nanny laid up in bed with a sore leg. On examining the 
wounded limb they discovered that the hurt was precisely in 
that part of it which in the hare had been bitten by the 
black dog and, what was still more significant, the wound had 
all the appearance of having been inflicted by a dog’s teeth. 
So they put two and two together.“ The same sort of thing 


1 J. G. Campbell, of. cit. p. 33. 
2 (Sir) Edward B, Tylor, Primitive 
Culture ? (London, 1873), i. 314. 
3 Joseph Glanvil,  Saducismus 
Triumphatus or Full and Plain 
PT. VII. VOL. I 


Evidence concerning Witches and Ap- 
paritions (London, 1681), Part ii. p. 
205. 

4 Rev. J. C. Atkinson, Forty Years 
in a Afoorland Parish (London, 1891), 
pp. 82-84. 
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is often reported in Lincolnshire. “One night,” said a ser- 
vant from Kirton Lindsey, “ my father and brother saw a cat 
in front of them. Father knew it was a witch,and took a stone 
and hammered it. Next day the witch had her face all tied 
up, and shortly afterwards died.” Again,a Bardney bumpkin 
told how a witch in his neighbourhood could take all sorts 
of shapes. One night a man shot a hare, and when he went 
to the witch’s house he found her plastering a wound just 
where he had shot the hare.’ So in County Leitrim, in 
Ireland, they say that a hare pursued by dogs fled to a 
house near at hand, but just as it was bolting in at the door 
one of the dogs came up with it and nipped a piece out of its 
leg. The hunters entered the house and found no hare there 
but only an old woman, and her side was bleeding ; so they 
knew what to think of her.? 

Again, in the Vosges Mountains a great big hare used 
to come out every evening to take the air at the foot 
of the Mont des Fourches. All the sportsmen of the 
neighbourhood tried their hands on that hare for a month, 
but not one of them could hit it. At last one marks- 
man, more knowing than the rest, loaded his gun with 
some pellets of a consecrated wafer in addition to the usual 
pellets of lead. That did the trick. If puss was not killed 
outright, she was badly hurt, and limped away uttering 
shrieks and curses in a human voice. Later it transpired 
that she was no other than the witch of a neighbouring 
village who had the power of putting on the shape of any 
animal she pleased? Again, a hunter of Travexin, in the 
Vosges, fired at a hare and almost shot away one of its hind 
legs. Nevertheless the creature contrived to escape into a 
cottage through the open door. Immediately a child’s cries 
were heard to proceed from the cottage, and the hunter 
could distinguish these words, “ Daddy, daddy, come quick ! 
Poor mammy has her leg broken.” 4 

In Swabia the witches are liable to accidents of the - 
same sort when they go about their business in the form 

1 County Folk-lore, vol. v. Lincoln- Gleanings from County Leitrim,” Fo/z- 
shire, collected by Mrs. Gutch and Zore, iv. (1893) pp. 183 sg. 
Mabel Peacock (London, 1908), pp. 3 L. F. Sauvé, Le Folk-lore des 


79, 80. Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 1889), p. 176. 
2 Leland L. Duncan, “ Folk-lore t L, F. Sauvé, of, cit. pp. 176 sg. 
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of animals. For example, there was a soldier who was be- 
trothed to a young woman and used to visit her every 
evening when he was off duty. But one evening the girl 
told him that he must not come to the house on Friday 
nights, because it was never convenient to her to see him 
then. This roused his suspicion, and the very next Friday 
night he set out to go to his sweetheart’s house. On the 
way a white cat ran up to him in the street and dogged 
his steps, and when the animal would not make off he 
drew his sword and slashed off one of its paws. On 
that the cat bolted. The soldier walked on, but when he 
came to his sweetheart’s house he found her in bed, and 
when he asked her what was the matter, she gave a very 
confused reply. Noticing stains of blood on the bed, he 
drew down the coverlet and saw that the girl was weltering 
in her gore, for one of her feet was lopped off. “So that’s 
what’s the matter with you, you witch!” said he, and turned 
on his heel and left her, and within three days she was dead.! 
Again, a farmer in the neighbourhood of Wiesensteig 
frequently found in his stable a horse over and above the 
four horses he actually owned. He did not know what to 
make of it and mentioned the matter to the smith. The 
smith said quietly, “The next time you see a fifth horse in 
the stable, just you send for me.” Well, it was not long 
before the strange horse was there again, and the farmer at 
once sent for the smith. He came bringing four horse-shoes 
with him, and said, “I’m sure the nag has no shoes; PH 
shoe her for you.” No sooner said than done. However, the 
smith overreached himself; for next day when his friend the 
farmer paid him a visit he found the smith’s own wife 
prancing about with horse-shoes nailed on her hands and 
feet. But it was the last time she ever appeared in the 
shape of a horse.” 
Once more, in Silesia they tell of a miller’s apprentice, 
a sturdy and industrious young fellow, who set out on his 
travels. One day he came to a mill, and the miller told 
1 Ernst Meier, Deutsche Sagen, No, 215. A similar story of the 
Sitten und Gebräuche aus Schwaben shoeing of a woman in the shape of 


(Stuttgart, 1852), pp. 184 s9., No. a horse is reported from Silesia. See 
203. R. Kithnau, Schlesische Sagen (Berlin, 


à E. Meier, of. cit. pp. 191 sg., 1910—1913), iii. pp. 27 sg-, No. 1380. 
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him that he wanted an apprentice but did not care to engage 
one, because hitherto all his apprentices had run away in 
the night, and when he came down in the morning the mill 
was at a stand. However, he liked the looks of the 
young chap and took him into his pay. But what the 
new apprentice heard about the mill and his predecessors 
was not encouraging ; so the first night when it was his duty 
to watch in the mill he took care to provide himself with an 
axe and a prayer-book, and while he kept one eye on the 
whirring, humming wheels he kept the other on the good 
book, which he read by the flickering light of a candle set 
on a table. So the hours at first passed quietly with nothing 
to disturb him but the monotonous drone and click of the 
machinery. But on the stroke of twelve, as he was still 
reading with the axe lying on the table within reach, the 
door opened and in came two grey cats mewing, an old one 
and a young one. They sat down opposite him, but it was 
easy to see that they did not like his wakefulness and the 
prayer-book and the axe. Suddenly the old cat reached out 
a paw and made a grab at the axe, but the young chap was 
too quick for her and held it fast. Then the young cat 
tried to do the same for the prayer-book, but the apprentice 
gripped it tight. Thus balked, the two cats set up such a 
squalling that the young fellow could hardly say his prayers. 
Just before one o’clock the younger cat sprang on the table 
and fetched a blow with her right paw at the candle to put 
it out. But the apprentice struck at her with his axe and 
sliced the paw off, whereupon the two cats vanished with a 
frightful screech. The apprentice wrapped the paw up in 
paper to shew it to his master. Very glad the miller was 
next morning when he came down and found the mill going 
and the young chap at his post. The apprentice told him 
what had happened in the night and gave him the parcel 
containing the cat’s paw. But when the miller opened it, 
what was the astonishment of the two to find in it no cat’s 
paw but a woman’s hand! At breakfast the miller’s young 
wife did not as usual take her place at the table. She was 
ill in bed, and the doctor had to be called in to bind up 
her right arm, because in hewing wood, so they said, she 
had made a slip and cut off her own right hand. But 


IV 
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the apprentice packed up his traps and turned his back 
on that mill before the sun had set.! 

It would no doubt be easy to multiply instances, all equally 
well attested and authentic, of the transformation of witches 
into animals and of the damage which the women themselves 
have sustained through injuries inflicted on the animals.* But 
the foregoing evidence may suffice to establish the com- 
plete parallelism between witches and were-wolves in these 
respects. The analogy appears to confirm the view that the 
reason for burning a bewitched animal alive is a beliet that 
the witch herself is in the animal, and that by burning it 
you either destroy the witch completely or at least unmask 
her and compel her to reassume her proper human shape, in 
which she is naturally far less potent for mischief than when 
she is careering about the country in the likeness of a cat, 
a hare, a horse, or what not. This principle is still indeed 
clearly recognized by people in Oldenburg, though, as might 
be expected, they do not now carry out the principle to its 
logical conclusion by burning the bewitched animal or person 
alive; instead they resort to a feeble and, it must be added, 
perfectly futile subterfuge dictated by a mistaken humanity 
or a fear of the police. “When anything living is bewitched 
in a house, for example, children or animals, they burn or 
boil the nobler inwards of animals, especially the hearts, but 
also the lungs or the liver. If animals have died, they take 
the inwards of one of them or of an animal of the same kind 
slaughtered for the purpose ; but if that is not possible they 
take the inwards of a cock, by preference a black one. The 


1 R Kithnau, Schlestsche Sagen 
(Berlin, 1910-1913), iii. pp. 23 59-, 
No. 1375. Compare żd., iii. pp. 28 

' sq., No. 1381. 

2 See for example L, Strackerjan, 
Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzog- 
thum Oldenburg (Oldenburg, 1867), i. 
pp. 328, 329, 334, 3393 W. von 
Schulenburg, Wendische Volkssagen 
und Gebräuche aus dem Spreewald 
‘Leipsic, 1880), pp. 164, 165 59.5 
H. Pröhle, Harzsagen (Leipsic, 1859), 
i. 100 sg. The belief in such things is 
said to be universal among the ignorant 
and superstitious in Germany. See A. 
Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube? 


(Berlin, 1869), p. 150, § 217. In 
Wales, also, ‘ the possibility of injuring 
or marking the witch in her assumed 
shape so deeply that the bruise remained 
a mark on her in her natural form was 
a common belief” (J. Ceredig Davies, 
Folk-lore of West and Mid-Wales, 
Aberystwyth, 1911, p. 243). For 
Welsh stories of this sort, see J. 
Ceredig Davies, 4e. 3 Rev. Elias 
Owen, Welsh Folk-lore (Oswestry and 
Wrexham, N.D., preface dated 1896), 
pp. 228 sg.; M. Trevelyan, Folk-lore 
and Folk-stortes of Wales (London, 


1909), pP. 214. 
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heart, lung, or liver is stuck all over with needles, or marked 
with a cross cut, or placed on the fire in a tightly closed 
vessel, strict silence being observed and doors and windows 
well shut. When the heart boils or is reduced to ashes, the 
witch must appear, for during the boiling she feels the 
burning pain. She either begs to be released or seeks to 
borrow something, for example, salt or a coal of fire, or she 
takes the lid off the pot, or tries to induce the person whose 
spell is on her to speak. They say, too, that a woman 
comes with a spinning-wheel. If it is a sheep that has died, 
you proceed in the same way with a tripe from its stomach 
and prick it with needles while it is on the boil. Instead of 
boiling it, some people nail the heart to the highest rafter 
of the house, or lay it on the edge of the hearth, in order 
that it may dry up, no doubt because the same thing 
happens to the witch. We may conjecture that other 
sympathetic means of destruction are employed against 
witchcraft. The following is expressly reported: the heart 
of a calf that has died is stuck all over with needles 
enclosed in a bag, and thrown into flowing water before 
sunset.” ! 

And the same thing holds good also of inanimate objects 
on which a witch has cast her spell. In Wales they say that 
“if a thing is bewitched, burn it, and immediately afterwards 
the witch will come to borrow something of you. If you 
give what she asks, she will go free; if you refuse it, she 
will burn, and a mark will be on her body the next day.” ? 
So, too, in Oldenburg, “the burning of things that are 
bewitched or that have been received from witches is 
another way of breaking the spell. It is often said that 
the burning should take place at a cross-road, and in several 
places cross-roads are shewn where the burning used to be 
performed. . . . Asa rule, while the things are burning, the 
guilty witches appear, though not always in their own shape. 
At the burning of bewitched butter they often appear as 
cockchafers and can be killed with impunity. Victuals 
received from witches may be safely consumed if only you 


1 L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und 2 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
(Oldenburg, 1867), i. p. 361, § 239. p. 210. 
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first burn a portion of them.” ! For example, a young man 
in Oldenburg was wooing a girl, and she gave him two fine 
apples as a gift. Not feeling any appetite at the time, he 
put the apples in his pocket, and when he came home he 
laid them by in a chest. Two or three days afterwards he 
remembered the apples and went to the chest to fetch them. 
But when he would have put his hand on them, what was 
his horror to find in their stead two fat ugly toads in the 
chest! He hastened to a wise man and asked him what he 
should do with the toads. The man told him to boil the 
toads alive, but while he was doing so he must be sure on no 
account to lend anything out of the house. Well, just as he 
had the toads in a pot on the fire and the water began to 
grow nicely warm, who should come to the door but the girl 
who had given him the apples, and she wished to borrow 
something ; but he refused to give her anything, rated her 
as a witch, and drove her out of the house. A little after- 
wards in came the girl’s mother and begged with tears in her 
eyes for something or other; but he turned her out also. 
The last word she said to him was that he should at least 
spare her daughter’s life; but he paid no heed to her and 
let the toads boil tiil they fell to bits. Next day word came 
that the girl was dead? Can any reasonable man doubt 
that the witch herself was boiled alive in the person of the 
toads ? 

Moreover, just as a witch can assume the form of an 
animal, so she can assume the form of some other human 
being, and the likeness is sometimes so good that it is 
difficult to detect the fraud. However, by burning alive 
the person whose shape the witch has put on, you force 
the witch to disclose herself, just as by burning alive the 
bewitched anima! you in like manner oblige the witch to 
appear. This principle may perhaps be unknown to science, 
falsely so called, but it is well understood in Ireland and has 
been acted on within recent years. In March 1895 a peasant 
named Michael Cleary, residing at Ballyvadlea, a remote and 
lonely district in the county of Tipperary, burned his wife 


1 L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und 2 L. Strackerjan, of. cit. i. p. 360, 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg § 238e. 
(Oldenburg, 1867), i. p. 358, § 238. 
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Bridget Cleary alive over a slow fire on the kitchen hearth 
in the presence of and with the active assistance of some 
neighbours, including the woman’s own father and several of 
her cousins. They thought that she was not Bridget Cleary 
at all, but a witch, and that when they held her down on the 
fire she would vanish up the chimney; so they cried, while 
she was burning, “ Away she goes! Away she goes!” Even 
when she lay quite dead on the kitchen floor (for contrary 
to the general expectation she did not disappear up the 
chimney), her husband still believed that the woman lying 
there was a witch, and that his own dear wife had gone 
with the fairies to the old raz% or fort on the hill of Kylena- 
granagh, where he would sec her at night riding a grey horse 
and roped to the saddle, and that he would cut the ropes, 
and that she would stay with him ever afterwards. So he 
went with some friends to the fort night after night, taking a 
big table-knife with him to cut the ropes. But he never saw 
his wife again. He and the men who had held the woman 
on the fire were arrested and tried at Clonmel for wilful 
murder in July 1895; they were all found guilty of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to various terms of penal servitude 
and imprisonment; the sentence passed on Michael Cleary 
was twenty years’ penal servitude.’ 

However, our British peasants, it must be confessed, have 
not always acted up to the strict logical theory which seems 
to call for death by fire as the proper treatment both of 
bewitched animals and of witches. Sometimes, perhaps in 
moments of weakness, they have merely buried the bewitched 
animals alive instead of burning them. For example, in 
the year 1643, “many cattle having died, John Brughe 
and Neane Nikclerith, also one of the initiated, conjoined 
their mutual skill for the safety of the herd. The surviv- 
ing animals were drove past a tub of water containing 
two enchanted stones: and each was sprinkled from the 
liquid contents in its course. One, however, being unable 
to walk, ‘was by force drawin out at the byre dure; 

1 « The ‘Witch-burning’ at Clon- the judge, which were published in 
mell,” Folk-lore, vi. (1895) pp. 373- Zhe drish Times for March 26th, 
384. The account there printed is 27th, and 28th, April 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 


based on the reports of the judicial and 8th, and July 6th, 1895. 
proceedings before the magistrates and 
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and the said Johnne with Nikclerith smelling the nois 
thereof said it wald not leive, caused ane hoill to be maid 
in Maw Greane, quhilk was put quick in the hole and 
maid all the rest of the cattell theireftir to go over that 
place: and in that devillische maner, be charmeing,’ they 
were cured.”’ Again, during the prevalence of a murrain 
about the year 1629, certain persons proposed to stay the 
plague with the help of a celebrated “ curcing stane” of 
which the laird of Lee was the fortunate owner. But from 
this they were dissuaded by one who “had sene bestiall 
curet be taking ane quik seik ox, and making ane deip pitt, 
and bureing him therin, and be calling the oxin and bestiall 
over that place.” Indeed Issobel! Young, the mother of these 
persons, had herself endeavoured to check the progress of the 
distemper by taking “ane quik ox with ane catt, and anc 
grit quantitie of salt,” and proceeding “to burie the ox and 
catt quik with the salt, in ane deip hoill in the grund, as anc 
sacrifice to the devill, that the rest of the guidis might be 
fred of the seiknes or diseases.”* Writing towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, John Ramsay of Ochtertyre tells 
us that “the violent death even of a brute is in some cases 
held to be of great avail. There is a disease called the 
black spauld, which sometimes rages like a pestilence among 
black cattle, the symptoms of which are a mortification in 
the legs and a corruption of the mass of blood. Among 
the other engines of superstition that are directed against 
this fatal malady, the first cow seized with it is commonly 
buried alive, and the other cattle are forced to pass back- 
wards and forwards over the pit. At othcr times the heart 
is taken out of the beast alive, and then the carcass is 
buried. It is remarkable that the lcg affected is cut off, and 
hung up in some part of the house or byre, where it remains 
suspended, notwithstanding the seeming danger of infection. 
There is hardly a house in Mull where these rnay not be 
scen. This practice seems to have taken its rise antecedent 
to Christianity, as it reminds us of the pagan custom of 
1 John Graham Dalyell, The Darker Nois is j nose,” hotll is “hole,” quhilk 
Superstitions of Scotland (Edinburgh,  (wAz7&) is “ which,” and be ts OO lope 
1834), p. 185. In this passage ‘‘ quick ” 3 J. G. Dalyell, of. cit. p. 186. 


is used in the old sense of *‘living,” as  Bestia//= animals ; sezk=sick ; calling 
in the phrase ‘‘ the q'tick and the dead.” =driving ; guzdis= cattle. 
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hanging up offerings in their temples. In Breadalbane, 
when a cow is observed to have symptoms of madness, there 
is recourse had to a peculiar process. They tie the legs of 
the mad creature, and throw her into a pit dug at the door 
of the fold. After covering the hole with earth, a large fire 
is kindled upon it; and the rest of the cattle are driven out, 
and forced to pass through the fire one by one.” In this 
latter custom we may suspect that the fire kindled on the 
grave of the buried cow was originally made by the friction 
of wood, in other words, that it was a need-fire. Again, 
writing in the year 1862, Sir Arthur Mitchell tells us that 
“for the cure of the murrain in cattle, one of the herd is 
still sacrificed for the good of the whole. This is done by 
burying it alive. I am assured that within the last ten years 
such a barbarism occurred in the county of Moray.” ? 
Sometimes, however, the animal has not even been buried 
alive, it has been merely killed and then buried. In this 
emasculated form the sacrifice, we may say with confidence, 
is absolutely useless for the purpose of stopping a murrain. 
Nevertheless, it has been tried. Thus in Lincolnshire, “when 
the cattle plague was so prevalent in 1866, there was, I believe, 
not a single cowshed in Marshland but had its wicken cross 
over the door ; and other charms more powerful than this were 
in some cases resorted to. I never heard of the use of the 
needfire in the Marsh, though it was, I believe, used on the 
wolds not many miles off. But I knew of at least one case 
in which a calf was killed and solemnly buried feet pointing 
upwards at the threshold of the cowshed. When our garth- 
man told me of this, I pointed out to him that the charm 
had failed, for the disease had not spared that shed. But 
he promptly replied, ‘ Yis, but owd Edwards were a soight 
too cliver; he were that mean he slew nobbutt a wankling 
cauf as were bound to deny anny road; if he had nobbutt 
tekken his best cauf it wud hev worked reight enuff; ’tain’t 


1 John Ramsay, of Ochtertyre, Scot- 
land and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century, edited by Alexander Allar- 
dyce (Edinburgh and London, 1888), 
ii. 446 sg. As to the custom of cutting 
off the leg of a diseased animal and 
hanging it up in the house, see above, 


p- 296, note}, 

2 (Sir) Arthur Mitchell, A. M., M. D., 
On Various Superstitions in the North- 
West Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(Edinburgh, 1862), p. 12 (reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. iv.). 
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in reason that owd skrat ’ud be hanselled wi’? wankling 


draffie. ” 1 


1 County Folk-lore, vol. v. Lincoln- 
shire, collected by Mrs. Gutch and 
Mabel Peacock (London, 1908), p. 75, 
quoting Rev. R. M. Heanley, ‘‘ The 
Vikings: traces of their Folklore in 
Marshland,” a paper read before the 
Viking Club, London, and printed in 
its Saga- Book, vol. iii. Part i. Jan. 1902. 
The wicken-tree is the mountain-ash 
or rowan tree, which is a very efficient, 
or at all events a very popular 
protective against witchcraft. See 


County Folk-lore, vol. v, Lincolnshire, 
pp- 26 sg., 98 sg.; Mabel Peacock, 
4“ The Folklore of Lincolnshire,” Folk- 
lore, xii. (1901) p. 175 ; J. G. Campbell, 
Witchcraft and Second Sight in the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1902), pp. 11 sg.3 Rev. 
Walter Gregor, Notes on the Folk-lore 
of the North-East of Scotland (London, 
1881), p. 188. See further The Scape 


goat, pp. 266 sg. 
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CHAPTER VY. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FIRE-FESTIVALS 


§ 1. On the Fire-festivals in general 


THE foregoing survey of the popular fire-festivals of Europe 
suggests some general observations. In the first place we 
can hardly help being struck by the resemblance which the 
ceremonies bear to each other, at whatever time of the 
year and in whatever part of Europe they are celebrated. 
The custom of kindling great bonfires, leaping over them, 
and driving cattle through or round them would seem to 
have been practically universal throughout Europe, and the 
same may be said of the processions or races with blazing 
torches round fields, orchards, pastures, or cattle-stalls. Less 
widespread are the customs of hurling lighted discs into the 
air? and trundling a burning wheel down hill ;? for to judge 
by the evidence which I have collected these modes of 
distributing the beneficial influence of the fire have been 
confined in the main to Central Europe. The ceremonial 
of the Yule log is distinguished from that of the other fire- 
festivals by the privacy and domesticity which characterize 
it; but, as we have already scen, this distinction may well 
be due simply to the rough weather of midwinter, which is 
apt not only to render a public assembly in the open air dis- 
agrecable, but also at any moment to defeat the object of 
the assembly by extinguishing the all-important fire under a 
downpour of rain or a fall of snow. Apart from these local 
or seasonal differences, the general resemblance between 

t Above, pp. 116 sg., 119, 143, 141, 143, 161, 162 sg., 163 sg., 166, 


165, 166, 168 sg., 172. 173, 191, 201. 
2 Above, pp. 116, 117 sẹ., 119, 
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the fire-festivals at all times of the year and in all places is 
tolerably close. And as the ceremonies themselves resemble 
each other, so do the benefits which the people expect to 
reap from them. Whether applied in the form of bonfires 
blazing at fixed points, or of torches carried about from 
place to place, or of embers and ashes taken from the 
smouldering heap of fuel, the fire is believed to promote the 
growth of the crops and the welfare of man and beast, either 
positively by stimulating them, or negatively by averting the 
dangers and calamities which threaten them from such causes 
as thunder and lightning, conflagration, blight, mildew, vermin, 
sterility, disease, and not least of all witchcraft. 

But we naturally ask, How did it come about that bene- 
fits so great and manifold were supposed to be attained by 
means so simple? In what way did people imagine that 
they could procure so many goods or avoid so many ills by 
the application of fire and smoke, of embers and ashes? In 
short, what theory underlay and prompted the practice of 
these customs? For that the institution of the festivals 
was the outcome of a definite train of reasoning may be 
taken for granted; the vicw that primitive man acted first 
and invented his reasons to suit his actions afterwards, is 
not borne out by what we know of his nearest living repre- 
sentatives, the savage and the peasant. Two different 
explanations of the fire-festivals have been given by modern 
enquirers. On the one hand it has been held that they are 
sun-charms or magical ceremonies intended, on the principle 
of imitative magic, to ensure a needful supply of sunshine 
for men, animals, and plants by kindling fires which mimic 
on earth the great source of light and heat in the sky. This 
was the view of Wilhelm Mannhardt.’ It may be called the 
solar theory. On the other hand it has been maintained 
that the ceremonial fires have no necessary reference to the 
sun but are simply purificatory in intention, being designed 
to burn up and destroy all harmful influences, whether these 
are conceived in a personal form as witches, demons, and 
monsters, or in an impersonal form as a sort of pervading 
taint or corruption of the air. This is the view of Dr. 


1 W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbar- 
stämme (Berlin, 1875), pp- 521 $99. 
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Edward Westermarck? and apparently of Professor Eugen 
Mogk.? It may be called the purificatory theory. Ob- 
viously the two theories postulate two very different con- 
ceptions of the fire which plays the principal part in the rites, 
On the one view, the fire, like sunshine in our latitude, is a 
genial creative power which fosters the growth of plants and 
the development of all that makes for health and happiness ; 
on the other view, the fire is a fierce destructive power 
which blasts and consumes all the noxious elements, whether 
spiritual or material, that menace the life of men, of animals, 
and of plants. According to the one theory the fire is a 
stimulant, according to the other it is a disinfectant ; on the 
one view its virtue is positive, on the other it is negative. 
Yet the two explanations, different as they are in the 
character which they attribute to the fire, are perhaps not 
wholly irreconcilable. If we assume that the fires kindled 
at these festivals were primarily intended to imitate the 
sun’s light and heat, may we not regard the purificatory and 
disinfecting qualities, which popular opinion certainly appears 
to have ascribed to them, as attributes derived directly from 
the purificatory and disinfecting qualities of sunshine? In 
this way we might conclude that, while the imitation of 
sunshine in these ceremonies was primary and original, the 
purification attributed to them was secondary and derivative. 
Such a conclusion, occupying an intermediate position be- 
tween the two opposing theories and recognizing an element 
of truth in both of them, was adopted by me in earlier 
editions of this work ;® but in the meantime Dr. Wester- 


1 E. Westermarck, ‘‘Midsummer and driving cattle through it may be 


Customs in Morocco,” Folk-lore, xvi. 
(1905) pp. 44 599.3 id., The Origin 
ana Development of the Moral Ideas 
(London, 1906-1908), i. 56; id., 
Ceremonies and Beliefs connected with 
Agriculture, certain Dates of the Solar 
Year, and the Weather in Morocco 
(Helsingfors, 1913), pp. 93-102. 

2 E., Mogk, ‘Sitten und Gebräuche 
im Kreislauf des Jahres,” in R. 
Wuttke’s Sächsische Volkskunde? 
(Dresden, 1901), pp. 310 sg. 

3 The Golden Bough, Second Edi- 
tion (London, 1900), iii. 312: ‘* The 
custom of leaping over the fire 


intended, on the one hand, to secure 
for man and beast a share of the vital 
energy of the sun, and, on the other 
hand, to purge them of all evil in- 
fluences ; for to the primitive mind fire 
is the most powerful of all purificatory 
agents”; and again, za. iii. 314: “It 
is quite possible that in these customs 
the idea of the quickening power of 
fire may be combined with the con- 
ception of it as a purgative agent for 
the expulsion or destruction of evil 
beings, such as witches and the vermin 
that destroy the fruits of the earth. 
Certainly the fires are often inter. 
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marck has argued powerfully in favour of the purificatory 
theory alone, and I am bound to say that his arguments 
carry great weight, and that on a fuller review of the facts 
the balance of evidence seems to me to incline decidedly in 
his favour. However, the case is not so clear as to justify 
us in dismissing the solar theory without discussion, and 
accordingly I propose to adduce the considerations which 
tell for it before proceeding to notice those which tell 
against it. A theory which had the support of so learned 
and sagacious an investigator as W. Mannhardt is entitled 
to a respectful hearing. 


§ 2. The Solar Theory of the Fire-festivals 


In an earlier part of this work we saw that savages 
resort to charms for making sunshine, and it would be no 
wonder if primitive man in Europe did the same. Indeed, 
when we consider the cold and cloudy climate of Europe 
during a great part of the year, we shall find it natural that 
sun-charms should have played a much more prominent 
part among the superstitious practices of European peoples 
than among those of savages who live nearer the equator 
and who consequently are apt to get in the course of nature 
more sunshine than they want. This view of the festivals 
may be supported by various arguments drawn partly 
from their dates, partly from the nature of the rites, and 
partly from the influence which they are believed to exert 
upon the weather and on vegetation. 

First, in regard to the dates of the festivals it can be no 
merc accident that two of the most important and widely 
spread of the festivals are timed to coincide more or less 
exactly with the summer and winter solstices, that is, with 
the two turning-points in the sun’s apparent course in the 
sky when he reaches respectively his highest and his lowest 
elevation at noon. Indeed with respect to the midwinter 
celebration of Christmas we are not left to conjecture; we 


class of cases this aspect of fire may 


preted in the latter way by the persons 
who light them; and this purgative 
use of the element comes out very 
prominently, as we have seen, in the 
general expulsion of demons from 
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1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 


of Kings, i. 311 sgg. 
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know from the express testimony of the ancients that it was 
instituted by the church to supersede an old heathen festival 
of the birth of the sun,’ which was apparently conceived to 
be born again on the shortest day of the year, after which 
his light and heat were seen to grow till they attained their 
full maturity at midsummer. Therefore it is no very far- 
fetched conjecture to suppose that the Yule log, which 
figures so prominently in the popular celebration of Christmas, 
was originally designed to help the labouring sun of mid- 
winter to rekindle his seemingly expiring light. 

Attempt of The idea that by lighting a log on earth you can rekindle 

the Bush- 4 fire in heaven or fan it into a brighter blaze, naturally 


men to 
warmup seems to us absurd; but to the savage mind it wears a 


ala different aspect, and the institution of the great fire-festivals 

midwinter which we are considering probably dates from a time when 

by kindling Europe was still sunk in savage at most in barbarism. 

sticks, P gery or 1 
Now it can be shewn that in order to increase the celestial 
source of heat at midwinter savages resort to a practice 
analogous to that of our Yule log, if the kindling of the 
Yule log was originally a magical rite intended to rekindle 
the sun. In the southern hemisphere, where the order of 
the seasons is the reverse of ours, the rising of Sirius or 
the Dog Star in July marks the season of the greatest cold 
instead of, as with us, the greatest heat; and just as the 
civilized ancients ascribed the torrid heat of midsummer to 
that brilliant star, so the modern savage of South Africa 
attributes to it the piercing cold of midwinter and seeks 
to mitigate its rigour by warming up the chilly star with 
the genial heat of the sun. How he does so may be best 
described in his own words as follows :—* 


1 See Adonis, Attıs, Osiris, Second ubigue confessum inter omnes sidus 


Edition, pp. 254 sg. ingens quod canis ortum vocamus, sole 
2 Manilius, Astronom. v. 206 sgg.: partem primam leonis ingresso. Hoc 
«s Cum vero in vastos surget Nemeaeus fit post solstitium XXIII. die. Sentiunt 
hiatus, id maria et terrae, multae vero et ferae, 
Exoriturque Canis, latratgue Cani- ¢ suis locis diximus. Negue est minor 
cula flammas ci veneratio quam descriptis in deos 
Et rabit igne suo geminatgue in- lellis, accenditque solem et magnam 
cendia solis, aestus obtinet causam.” 


Qua subdente facem terris radiosque 


$ 3 Specimens of Bushman Folklore, 
movente, etc. 


collected by the late W. H. I. Bleek, 
Pliny, Naturalis Historia, xviii. 269 Ph.D., and L. C. Lloyd (London, 
sq. : ‘* Exoritur dein post triduum fere 1911), pp. 339, 341. In quoting the 
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“The Bushmen perceive Canopus, they say to a child: 
‘Give me yonder piece of wood, that I may put the end of 
it in the fire, that I may point it burning towards grand- 
mother, for grandmother carries Bushman rice ; grandmother 
shall make a little warmth for us; for she coldly comes out ; 
the sun! shall warm grandmother’s eye for us? Sirius comes 
out; the people call out to one another: ‘ Sirius comes 
yonder ;’ they say to one another: ‘Ye must burn a stick for 
us towards Sirius? They say to one another: ‘ Who was it 
who saw Sirius?’ One man says to the other: ‘ Our brother 
saw Sirius’ The other man says to him: ‘I saw Sirius.’ 
The other man says to him: ‘I wish thee to burn a stick 
for us towards Sirius; that the sun may shining come out 
for us; that Sirius may not coldly come out? The other 
man (the one who saw Sirius) says to his son: ° Bring me 
the small piece of wood yonder, that | may put the end 
of it in the fire, that I may burn it towards grandmother ; 
that grandmother may ascend the sky, like the other one, 
Canopus.’ The child brings him the piece of wood, he (the 
father) holds the end of it in the fire. He points it burning 
towards Sirius; he says that Sirius shall twinkle like 
Canopus. He sings; he sings about Canopus, he sings 
about Sirius; he points to them with fire,” that they may 
twinkle like each other. He throws fire at them. He 
covers himself up entirely (including his head) in his kaross 
and lies down. He arises, he sits down; while he does not 
again lie down ; because he feels that he has worked, putting 
Sirius into the sun’s warmth; so that Sirius may warmly 
come out. The women go out early to seck for Bushman 
rice ; they walk, sunning their shoulder blades.” What the 
Bushmen thus do to temper the cold of midwinter in the 
southern hemisphere by blowing up the celestial fires may 
have been done by our rude forefathers at the corresponding 
scason in the northern hemisphere. 


passage I have omitted the brackets 
which the editors print for the purpose 
of indicating the words which are 
implied, but not expressed, in the 
original Bushman text. 

I «The sun is a little warm, when 
this star appears in winter ” (Editors of 
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Specimens of Bushman Folklore). 

2 « With the stick that he had held 
in the fire, moving it up and down 
quickly ” (Editors). 

3 s They take one arm out of the 
kaross, thereby exposing one shoulder 
blade to the sun” (Editors). 
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Not only the date of some of the festivals but the 
manner of their celebration suggests a conscious imitation 
of the sun. The custom of rolling a burning wheel down a 
hill, which is often observed at these ceremonies, inight well 
pass for an imitation of the sun’s course in the sky, and the 
imitation would be especially appropriate on Midsummer 
Day when the sun’s annual declension begins. Indeed the 
custom has been thus interpreted by some of those who 
have recorded it? Not less graphic, it may be said, is the 
mimicry of his apparent revolution by swinging a burning 
tar-barrel round a pole.? Again, the common practice of 
throwing fiery discs, sometimes expressly said to be shaped 
like suns, into the air at the festivals may well be a piece 
of imitative magic. In these, as in so many cases, the 
magic force may be supposed to take effect through mimicry 
or sympathy: by imitating the desired result you actually 
produce it: by counterfeiting the sun’s progress through the 
heavens you really help the luminary to pursue his celestial 
journey with punctuality and despatch. The name “fire of 
heaven,” by which the midsummer fire is sometimes popularly 
known, clearly implies a consciousness of a connexion 
between the earthly and the heavenly flame. 

Again, the manner in which the fire appears to have 
been originally kindled on these occasions has been alleged 
in support of the view that it was intended to be a mock- 
sun. As some scholars have perceived, it is highly probable 


1 See above, pp. 161, 162 sg, On 
the wheel as an emblem of the sun, 


glaube, Leipsic, 1899, p. 41). In the 
old Mexican picture- books the usual 


see J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,! 
ii, 585; A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft 
des Feuers und des Gottertranks? 
(Gütersloh, 1886), pp. 45 sgg.; H. 
Gaidoz, ‘‘ Le dieu gaulois du soleil et 
le symbolisme de la roue,” Revue 
Archéologique, iti. Série, iv. (1884) 
pp. 14 sgg.; William Simpson, Tke 
Buddhist Praying Wheel (London, 
1896), pp. 87 sgg. It is a popular 
Armenian idea that “the body of the 
sun has the shape of the wheel of a 
water-mill; it revolves and moves 
forward. As drops of water sputter 
from the mill-wheel, so sunbeams shoot 
out from the spokes of the sun-wheel ” 
(M. Abeghian, Der armenische Volks- 


representation of the sun is ‘‘a wheel, 
often brilliant with many colours, the 
rays of which are so many blood- 
stained tongues, by means of which 
the Sun receives his nourishment ” 
(E. J. Payne, History of the New World 
called America, Oxford, 1892, i. 521). 

2 Above, p. 169. 

3 Ernst Meier, Deutsche Sagen, 
Sitten und Gebräuche aus Schwaben 
(Stuttgart, 1852), p. 225; F. Panzer, 
Beitrag sur deutschen Mythologie 
(Munich, 1848-1855) ii 240; 
Anton Birlinger, Volksthuimliches aus 
Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- 
1862), ii. 57, 97; W. Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, p. 510. 
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that at the periodic festivals in former times fire was 
universally obtained by the friction of two pieces of wood,! 
We have seen that it is still so procured in some places both 
at the Easter and the midsummer festivals, and that it is 
expressly said to have been formerly so procured at the 
Beltane celebration both in Scotland and Wales.? But what 
makes it nearly certain that this was once the invariable 
mode of kindling the fire at these periodic festivals is the 
analogy of the need-fire, which has almost always been 
produced by the friction of wood, and sometimes by the 
revolution of a wheel. It is a plausible conjecture that the 
wheel employed for this purpose represents the sun, and if 
the fires at the regularly recurring celebrations were formerly 
produced in the same way, it might be regarded as a con- 
firmation of the view that they were originally sun-charms, 
In point of fact there is, as Kuhn has indicated,* some 
evidence to shew that the midsummer fire was originally 
thus produced. We have seen that many Hungarian swine- 
herds make fire on Midsummer Eve by rotating a wheel 
round a wooden axle wrapt in hemp, and that they drive 
their pigs through the fire thus made. At Obermedlingen, 
in Swabia, the ‘fire of heaven,’ as it was called, was made 
on St. Vitus’s Day (the fifteenth of June) by igniting a cart- 
wheel, which, smeared with pitch and plaited with straw, 
was fastened on a pole twelve feet high, the top of the pole 
being inserted in the nave of the wheel. This fire was 


foolishly and superstitiously imagining 
that in this way the caterpillar can be 
kept off. They call such a fire nodfeur 


1 Compare J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie,’ i. 521; J. W. Wolf, 
Beiträge sur deutschen Mythologie 


(Gottingen und Leipsic, 1852—1857), 
ii 389; Adalbert Kuhn, Dze Herad- 
hunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks* 
(Gütersloh, 1886), pp. 41 59-5 473 
W. Mannhardt, Baun:kultus, p. 521. 
Lindenbrog in his Glossary on the 
Capitularies (quoted by J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie,* i. 502) expressly 
says: ‘The rustics in many parts of 
Germany, particularly on the festival of 
St. John the Baptist, wrench a stake 
from a fence, wind a rope round it, 
and pull it to and fro till it catches 
fire. This fire they carefully feed with 
straw and dry sticks and scatter the 
ashes over the vegetable gardens, 
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i. 509; J. W. Wolf, Beiträge sur 
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W. E. Kelly, Curiosities of Indo- 
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(London, 1863), p. 49. 

4 A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des 
Feuers und des Gottertranks * (Giiters- 
loh, 1886), p. 47. 
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made on the summit of a mountain, and as the flame 
ascended, the people uttered a set form of words, with eyes 
and arms directed heavenward.’ Here the fixing of a wheel 
on a pole and igniting it suggests that originally the fire 
was produced, as in the case of the need-fire, by the revolu- 
tion of a wheel. The day on which the ceremony takes 
place (the fifteenth of June) is near midsummer; and we 
have seen that in Masuren fire is, or used to be, actually 
made on Midsummer Day by turning a wheel rapidly about 
an oaken pole, though it is not said that the new fire so 
obtained is used to light a bonfire. However, we must 
bear in mind that in all such cases the use of a wheel may 
be merely a mechanical device to facilitate the operation of 
fire-making by increasing the friction; it need not have 
any symbolical significance. 

Further, the influence which these fires, whether periodic 
or occasional, are supposed to exert on the weather and 
vegetation may be cited in support of the view that they are 
sun-charms, since the effects ascribed to them resemble 
those of sunshine. Thus, the French belief that in a rainy 
June the lighting of the midsummer bonfires will cause the 
rain to cease ? appears to assume that they can disperse the 
dark clouds and make the sun to break out in radiant glory, 
drying the wet earth and dripping trees. Similarly the use 
of the need-fire by Swiss children on foggy days for the 
purpose of clearing away the mist * may very naturally be 
interpreted as a sun-charm. Again, we have scen that in 
the Vosges Mountains the people believe that the mid- 
summer fires help to preserve the fruits of the earth and 
ensure good crops.” In Sweden the warmth or cold of the 
coming season is inferred from the direction in which the 
flames of the May Day bonfire are blown; if they blow to 
the south, it will be warm, if to the north, cold. No doubt 
at present the direction of the flames is regarded merely as 
an augury of the weather, not as a mode of influencing it. 
But we may be pretty sure that this is one of the cases in 
which magic has dwindled into divination. So in the Eifel 

1 F. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 3 Above, pp. 187 sg. 
Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), ii. 4 Above, pp. 279 sg. 


240, § 443. 5 Above, p. 188. 
3 Above, p. 177. 8 Above, p. 159. 
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Mountains, when the smoke blows towards the corn-fields, 
this is an omen that the harvest will be abundant.’ But the 
older view may have been not merely that the smoke and 
flames prognosticated, but that they actually produced an 
abundant harvest, the heat of the flames acting like sunshine 
on the corn. Perhaps it was with this view that people 
in the Isle of Man lit fires to windward of their fields 
in order that the smoke might blow over them.? So in 
South Africa, about the month of April, the Matabeles 
light huge fires to the windward of their gardens, “their 
idea being that the smoke, by passing over the crops, 
will assist the ripening of them.”* Among the Zulus also 
“ medicine is burned on a fire placed to windward of the 
garden, the fumigation which the plants in consequence 
receive being held to improve the crop.”* Again, the idea 
of our European peasants that the corn will grow well as 
far as the blaze of the bonfire is visible, may be interpreted 
as a remnant of the belief in the quickening and fertilizing 
power of the bonfires. The same belief, it may be argued, 
reappears in the notion that embers taken from the bonfires 
and inserted in the fields will promote the growth of the 
crops, and it may be thought to underlie the customs of 
sowing flax-seed in the direction in which the flames blow,’ 
of mixing the ashes of the bonfire with the seed-corn at 
sowing,® of scattering the ashes by themselves over the field 
to fertilize it, and of incorporating a piece of the Yule 
log in the plough to make the seeds thrive? The 
opinion that the flax or hemp will grow as high as 
the flames rise or the people leap over them” belongs 
clearly to the same class of ideas. Again, at Konz, on 
the banks of the Moselle, if the blazing wheel which 
was trundled down the hillside reached the river with- 
out being extinguished, this was hailed as a proof that the 
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vintage would be abundant. So firmly was this belief held 
that the successful performance of the ceremony entitled the 
villagers to levy a tax upon the owners of the neighbouring 
vineyards.! Here the unextinguished wheel might be taken 
to represent an unclouded sun, which in turn would portend 
an abundant vintage. So the waggon-load of white wine 
which the villagers received from the vineyards round about 
might pass for a payment for the sunshine which they had 
procured for the grapes. Similarly we saw that in the Vale 
of Glamorgan a blazing wheel used to be trundled down hill 
on Midsummer Day, and that if the fire were extinguished 
before the wheel reached the foot of the hill, the people 
expected a bad harvest; whereas if the wheel kept alight 
all the way down and continued to blaze for a long time, 
the farmers looked forward to heavy crops that summer. 
Here, again, it is natural to suppose that the rustic mind 
traced a direct connexion between the fire of the wheel and 
the fire of the sun, on which the crops are dependent. 

But in popular belief the quickening and fertilizing in- 
fluence of the bonfires is not limited to the vegetable world ; 
it extends also to animals. This plainly appears from the 
Irish custom of driving barren cattle through the mid- 
summer fires,’ from the French belief that the Yule-log 
steeped in water helps cows to calve,* from the French and 
Servian notion that there will be as many chickens, calves, 
lambs, and kids as there are sparks struck out of the Yule log‘ 
from the French custom of putting the ashes of the bonfires 
in the fowls’ nests to make the hens lay eggs,° and from the 
German practice of mixing the ashes of the bonfires with 
the drink of cattle in order to make the animals thrive.’ 
Further, there are clear indications that even human fecundity 
is supposed to be promoted by the genial heat of the fires, 
In Morocco the people think that childless couples can 
obtain offspring by leaning over the midsummer bonfire.’ 
It is an Irish belief that a girl who jumps thrice over the 
midsummer bonfire will soon marry and become the mother 
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of many children ;* in Flanders women leap over the Mid- 
summer fires to ensure an“easy delivery ;? and in various 
parts of France they think that if a girl dances round 
nine fires she will be sure to marry within the year.’ On 
the other hand, in Lechrain people say that if a young 
man and woman, leaping over the midsummer fire together, 
escape unsmirched, the young woman will not become 
a mother within twelve months:* the flames have not 
touched and fertilized her. In parts of Switzerland and 
France the lighting of the Yule log is accompanied by 
a prayer that the women may bear children, the she-goats 
bring forth kids, and the ewes drop lambs. The rule 
observed in some places that the bonfires should be kindled 
by the person who was last married® seems to belong to the 
same class of ideas, whether it be that such a person is sup- 
posed to receive from, or to impart to, the fire a generative 
and fertilizing influence. The common practice of lovers 
leaping over the fires hand in hand may very well have 
originated in a notion that thereby their marriage would be 
blessed with offspring ; and the like motive would expiain 
the custom which obliges couples married within the year to 
dance to the light of torches.’ And the scenes of profligacy 
which appear to have marked the midsummer celebration 
among the Esthonians,® as they once marked the celebration 
of May Day among ourselves, may have sprung, not from 
the mere license of holiday-makers, but from a crude notion 
that such orgies were justified, if not required, by some 
mysterious bond which linked the life of man to the courses 
of the heavens at this turning-point of the year. 

At the festivals which we are considering the custom of 
kindling bonfires is commonly associated with a custom of 
carrying lighted torches about the fields, the orchards, the 
pastures, the flocks and the herds; and we can hardly doubt 
that the two customs are only two different ways of attain- 
ing the same object, namely, the benefits which are believed 


to flow from the fire, whether it be stationary or portable. 
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Accordingly if we accept the solar theory of the bonfires, 
we seem bound to apply it also to the torches; we must 
suppose that the practice of marching or running with blaz- 
ing torches about the country is simply a means of diffusing 
far and wide the genial influence of the sunshine, of which 
these flickering flames are a feeble imitation. In favour of 
this view it may be said that sometimes the torches are 
carried about the fields for the express purpose of fertilizing 
them,’ and for the same purpose live coals from the bonfires 
are sometimes placed in the fields “ to prevent blight.”? On 
the Eve of Twelfth Day in Normandy men, women, and 
children run wildly through the fields and orchards with 
lighted torches, which they wave about the branches and 
dash against the trunks of the fruit-trées for the sake of 
burning the moss and driving away the moles and field 
mice. “They believe that the ceremony fulfils the double 
object of exorcizing the vermin whose multiplication would 
be a real calamity, and of imparting fecundity to the trees, 
the fields, and even the cattle”; and they imagine that the 
more the ceremony is prolonged, the greater will be the 
crop of fruit next autumn.? In Bohemia they say that the 
corn will grow as high as they fling the blazing besoms into 
the air.* Nor are such notions confined to Europe. In 
Corea, a few days before the New Year festival, the cunuchs 
of the palace swing burning torches, chanting invocations 
the while, and this is supposed to ensure bountiful crops for 
the next season.” The custom of trundling a burning wheel 
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over the fields, which used to be observed in Poitou for the 
express purpose of fertilizing thei,’ may be thought to 
embody the same idea in a still more graphic form; since 
in this way the mock-sun itself, not merely its light and 
heat represented by torches, is made actually to pass over 
the ground which is to receive its quickening and kindly 
influence. Once more, the custom of carrying lighted 
brands round cattle’ is plainly equivalent to driving the 
animals through the bonfire; and if the bonfire is a sun- 
charm, the torches must be so also. 


N 3. The Purificatory Theory of the Fire-festivals 


Thus far we have considered what may be said for the 
theury that at the European fire-festivals the fire is kindled 
as a charm to ensure an abundant supply of sunshine for 
man and beast, for corn and fruits. It remains to consider 
what may be said against this theory and in favour of the 
view that in these rites fire is employed not as a creative 
but as a cleansing agent, which purifies men, animals, and 
plants by burning up and consuming the noxious elements, 
whether material or spiritual, which menace all living things 
with disease and death. 

First, then, it is to be observed that the people who 
practise the fire-customs appear never to allege the solar 
theory in explanation of them, while on the contrary they 
do frequently and emphatically put forward the purificatory 
theory. This is a strong argument in favour of the puri- 
ficatory and against the solar theory; for the popular ex- 
planation of a popular custom is never to be rejected except 
for grave cause. And in the present case there seems to be 
no adequate reason for rejecting it. The conception of firc 
as a destructive agent, which can be turned to account for 
the consumption of evil things, is so simple and obvious 
that it could hardly escape the minds even of the rude 
peasantry with whom these festivals originated. On the 
other hand the conception of fire as an emanation of the 
sun, or at all events as linked to it by a bond of physical 
sympathy, is far less simple and obvious; and though the 
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use of fire as a charm to produce sunshine appears to be 
undeniable,' nevertheless in attempting to explain popular 
customs we should never have recourse to a more recondite 
idea when a simpler one lies to hand and is supported by 
the explicit testimony of the people themselves. Now in 
the case of the fire-festivals the destructive aspect of fire is 
one upon which the people dwell again and again; and it 
is highly significant that the great evil against which the 
fire is directed appears to be witchcraft. Again and again 
we are told that the fires are intended to burn or repel the 
witches ;* and the intention is sometimes graphically ex- 
pressed by burning an effigy of a witch in the fire Hence, 
when we remember the great hold which the dread of witch- 
craft has had on the popular European mind in all ages, we 
may suspect that the primary intention of all these fire- 
festivals was simply to destroy or at all events get rid of 
the witches, who were regarded as the causes of nearly all 
the misfortunes and calamities that befall men, their cattle, 


and their crops.‘ 


1 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 311 sq¢. 

2 Above, pp. 108, 109, 116, 118 
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great laird of Grant himself could not 
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upon him” (W. Grant Stewart, T'he 
Popular Superstitions and Festive 
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Scotland, Edinburgh, 1823, pp. 202 
sq.). ** Every misfortune and calamity 
that took place in the parish, such as 
ill-health, the death of friends, the loss 
of stock, and the failure of crops; yea 
to such a length did they carry their 
superstition, that even the inclemency 
of the seasons, were attributed to the 
influence of certain old women who 
were supposed to be in league, and 
had dealings with the Devil. These 
the common people thought had the 
power and too often the inclina- 
tion to injure their property, and 
torment their persons” (County Folk- 
lore, vol. v. Lincolnshire, collected 
by Mrs. Gutch and Mabel Peacock, 
London, 1908, p. 76). ‘* The county of 
Salop is no exception to the rule of 
superstition. The late vicar of a parish 
on the Clee Hills, startled to find that 
his parishioners still believed in witch- 
craft, once proposed to preach a sermon 
against it, but he was dissuaded from 
doing so by the parish schoolmaster, 
who assured him that the belief was so 
deeply rooted in the people’s minds that 
he would be more likely to alienate them 
from the Church than to weaken their 
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This suspicion is confirmed when we examine the evils 
for which the bonfires and torches were supposed to provide 
a remedy. Foremost, perhaps, among these evils we may 
reckon the diseases of cattle; and of all the ills that witches 
are believed to work there is probably none which is so 
constantly insisted on as the harm they do to the herds, 
particularly by stealing the milk from the cows.’ Now it is 
significant that the need-fire, which may perhaps be regarded 
as the parent of the periodic fire-festivals, is kindled above 
all as a remedy for a murrain or other disease of cattle; 
and the circumstance suggests, what on general grounds seems 
probable, that the custom of kindling the need-fire goes back 
to a time when the ancestors of the European peoples 
subsisted chiefly on the products of their herds, and when 
agriculture as yet played a subordinate part in their lives. 
Witches and wolves are the two great foes still dreaded by 
the herdsman in many parts of Europe ;? and we need not 
wonder that he should resort to fire as a powerful means of 


faith in witchcraft” (Miss C. F. Burne 
and Miss G. F. Jackson, Shropshire 
Folk-lore, London, 1883, p. 145). 
« Wherever a man or any living 
creature falls sick, or a misfortune 
of any kind happens, without any 
natural cause being discoverable or 
tather lying on the surface, there 
in all probability witchcraft is at 
work. The sudden stiffness in the 
small of the back, which few people 
can account for at the time, is therefore 
called a ‘witch-shot’ and is really 
ascribed to witchcraft” (L. Stracker- 
jan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem 
Herzogthum Oldenburg, Oldenburg, 
1867, i. p. 298, § 209). What Sir 
Walter Scott said less than a hundred 
years ago is probably still true: ‘‘ The 
remains of the superstition some- 
times occur; there can be no doubt 
that the vulgar are still addicted to the 
custom of scoring above the breath (as 
it is termed), and other counter-spells, 
evincing that the belief in witchcraft 
is only asleep and might in remote 
corners be again awakened to deeds of 
blood” (Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, London, 1884, p. 272). 
Compare L. Strackerjan, of. cit. i. p. 


340, § 221: “The great power, the 
malicious wickedness of the witches, 
cause them to be feared and hated by 
everybody. The hatred goes so far 
that still at the present day you may 
hear it said right out that it is a pity 
burning has gone out of fashion, for 
the evil crew deserve nothing else. 
Perhaps the hatred might find vent yet 
more openly, if the fear were not so 
great.” 
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banning them both. Among Slavonic peoples it appears that 
the foes whom the need-fire is designed to combat are not so 
much living witches as vampyres and other evil spirits,’ and 
the ceremony, as we saw, aims rather at repelling these 
baleful beings than at actually consuming them in the 
flames. But for our present purpose these distinctions arc 
immaterial. The important thing to observe is that among 
the Slavs the need-fire, which is probably the original of all 
the ceremonial fires now under consideration, is not a sun- 
charm, but clearly and unmistakably nothing but a means of 
protecting man and beast against the attacks of maleficent 
creatures, whom the peasant thinks to burn or scare by the 
heat of the fire, just as he might burn or scare wild animals. 

Again, the bonfires are often supposed to protect the 
fields against hail? and the homestead against thunder and 
lightning. But both hail and thunderstorms are frequently 
thought to be caused by witches;* hence the fire which 
bans the witches necessarily serves at the same time as a 
talisman against hail, thunder, and lightning. Further, 
brands taken from the bonfires are commonly kept in 
the houses to guard them against conflagration ;° and 
though this may perhaps be done on the principle of 
homoeopathic magic, one fire being thought to act as a 
preventive of another, it is also possible that the intention 
may be to keep witch-incendiaries at bay. Again, people 
leap over the bonfires as a preventive of colic,® and look 
at the flames steadily in order to preserve their eyes in 
good health ;* and both colic and sore eyes are in Germany, 
and probably elsewhere, set down to the machinations of 
witches.2 Once more, to leap over the Midsummer fires or 
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to circumambulate them is thought to prevent a person from 
feeling pains in his back at reaping ;' and in Germany such 
pains are called “ witch-shots” and ascribed to witchcraft.’ 
But if the bonfires and torches of the fire-festivals are to 
be regarded primarily as weapons directed against witches 
and wizards, it becomes probable that the same explanation 
applies not only to the flaming discs which are hurled into 
the air, but also to the burning wheels which are rolled down 
hill on these occasions; discs and wheels, we may suppose, 
are alike intended to burn the witches who hover invisible in 
the air or haunt unseen the fields, the orchards, and the 
vineyards on the hillside.* Certainly witches are constantly 
thought to ride through the air on broomsticks or other 
equally convenient vehicles ; and if they do so, how can you 
get at them so effectually as by hurling lighted missiles, 
whether discs, torches, or besoms, after them as they flit 
past overhead in the gloom? The South Slavonian peasant 
believes that witches ride in the dark hail-clouds; so he 
shoots at the clouds to bring down the hags, while he 
curses them, saying, “Curse, curse Herodias, thy mother 
is a heathen, damned of God and fettered through the 
Redeemer’s blood.” Also he brings out a pot of glowing 
charcoal on which he has thrown holy oil, laurel leaves, and 
wormwood to make a smoke. The fumes are supposed to 
ascend to the clouds and stupefy the witches, so that they 
tumble down to earth. And in order that they may not 
fall soft, but may hurt themselves very much, the yokel 
hastily brings out a chair and tilts it bottom up so that the 
witch in falling may break her legs on the legs of the chair. 
Worse than that, he cruelly lays scythes, bill-hooks and other 
formidable weapons edge upwards so as to cut and mangle 


door or on the gable of a house; it 
serves as a charm against witchcralt 


1 Above, pp. 165, 168, 189, com- 
pare 190. 


2 A.Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaber- 
glaube? (Berlin, 1869), p. 351, § 395 3 
L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen 
aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg 
(Oldenburg, 1867), i. p. 298, § 209. 
See above, p. 343 note. 

3 In the Ammerland, a district of 
Oldenburg, you may sometimes see an 
old cart-wheel fixed over the principal 


and is especially intended to protect 
the cattle as they are driven out and 
in. See L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube 
und Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Olden- 
burg (Oldenburg, 1867), i. p. 357, 
§ 236. Can this use of a wheel as a 
talisman against witchcraft be derived 
from the practice of rolling fiery wheels 
down hill for a similar purpose ? 


The burn- 
ing wheels 
rolleddown 
hills and 
the burning 
discs and 
brooms 
thrown into 
the air may 
be intended 
to burn the 
invisible 
witches. 


On this 
view the 
fertility 
supposed 
to follow 
the use of 
fire results 
indirectly 
from 
breaking 
the spells 
of witches, 


On the 
whole the 
theory of 
the puri- 
ficatory or 
destructive 
intention of 
the fire- 
festivals 
seems the 
more 
probable. 
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the poor wretches when they drop plump upon them from 
the clouds.! 

On this view the fertility supposed to follow the ap- 
plication of fire in the form of bonfires, torches, discs, 
rolling wheels, and so forth, is not conceived as resulting 
directly from an increase of solar heat which the fire has 
magically generated; it is merely an indirect result ob- 
tained by freeing the reproductive powers of plants and 
animals from the fatal obstruction of witchcraft. And what 
is true of the reproduction of plants and animals may hold 
good also of the fertility of the human sexes. We have 
seen that the bonfires are supposed to promote marriage and 
to procure offspring for childless couples. This happy effect 
need not flow directly from any quickening or fertilizing 
energy in the fire; it may follow indirectly from the power 
of the fire to remove those obstacles which the spells of witches 
and wizards notoriously present to the union of man and wife.” 

On the whole, then, the theory of the purificatory virtue 
of the ceremonial fires appears more probable and more 
in accordance with the evidence than the opposing theory 
of their connexion with the sun. But Europe is not 
the only part of the world where ceremonies of this sort 
have been performed; elsewhere the passage through the 
flames or smoke or over the glowing embers of a bonfire, 
which is the central feature of most of the rites, has been 
employed as a cure or a preventive of various ills. We have 
seen that the midsummer ritual of fire in Morocco is practically 
identical with that of our European peasantry; and customs 
more or less similar have been observed by many races in 
various parts of the world. A consideration of some of 
them may help us to decide between the conflicting claims 
of the two rival theories, which explain the ceremonies as 
sun-charms or purifications respectively. 


1 F, S. Krauss, Volksglaute und 
religiöser Brauch der Stidslaven (Miin- 
ster i. W., 1890), pp. 118 sg. 

3 In German such spells are called 
Nestelkniipfen ; in French, nouer Pai- 
gutlette. See J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, ti. 897, 983; A. Wuttke, 


Der deutsche Volksaberglaube® (Berlin, 
1869), pP. 252 § 396; E. Doutté, Magie 
et Religion dans l'Afrique du Nord 
(Algiers, 1908), pp. 87 sg., 294 s99. 3 
J. L. M. Noguès, Les Maurs d'autrefois 
en Saintonge eten Aunis (Saintes, 1891), 
Pp. 171 sg. 
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CHALLE R, Vi 
FIRE-FESTIVALS IN OTHER LANDS 


§ 1. The Fire-walk 


AT first sight the interpretation of the European fire customs 
as charms for making sunshine is confirmed by a parallel 
custom observed by the Hindoos of Southern India at the 
Pongol or Feast of Ingathering. The festival is celebrated 
in the early part of January, when, according to Hindoo 
astrologers, the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, and the 
chief event of the festival coincides with the passage of the 
sun. For some days previously the boys gather heaps of 
sticks, straw, dead leaves, and everything that will burn. On 
the morning of the first day of the festival the heaps are 
fired. Every street and lane has its bonfire. The young 
folk leap over the flames or pile on fresh fuel. This fire is 
an offering to Sûrya, the sun-god, or to Agni, the deity of 
fire; it “wakes him from his sleep, calling on him again to 
gladden the earth with his light and heat.”’ If this is 
indeed the explanation which the people themselves give of 
the festival, it seems decisive in favour of the solar explana- 
tion of the fires; for to say that the fires waken the sun- 
god from his sleep is only a metaphorical or mythical way 
of saying that they actually help to rekindle the sun’s light 
and heat. But the hesitation which the writer indicates 
between the two distinct deities of sun and fire seems to 
prove that he is merely giving his own interpretation of 
the rite, not reporting the views of the celebrants. If 


1Ch. E. Gover, “The Pongol of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., V. 
Festival in Southern India,” Journal (1870) pp. 96 sg. 
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that is so, the expression of his opinion has no claim to 
authority. 

A festival of Northern India which presents points of 
resemblance to the popular European celebrations which we 
have been considering is the Holi. This is a village festival 
held in early spring at the full moon of the month Phalgun. 
Large bonfires are lit and young people dance round them. 
The people believe that the fires prevent blight, and that 
the ashes cure disease. At Barsana the local village priest 
is expected to pass through the Holi bonfire, which, in the 
opinion of the faithful, cannot burn him. Indeed he holds 
his land rent-free simply on the score of his being fire-proof. 
On one occasion when the priest disappointed the expectant 
crowd by merely jumping over the outermost verge of the 
smouldering ashes and then bolting into his cell, they 
threatened to deprive him of his benefice if he did not dis- 
charge his spiritual functions better when the next Holi 
season came round, Another feature of the festival which 
has, or once had, its counterpart in the corresponding 
European ceremonies is the unchecked profligacy which 
prevails among the Hindoos at this time! In Kumaon, a 
district of North-West India, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
each clan celebrates the Holi festival by cutting down a tree, 
which is thereupon stripped of its leaves, decked with shreds of 
cloth, and burnt at some convenient place in the quarter of 
the town inhabited by the clan. Some of the songs sung 
on this occasion are of a ribald character. The people leap 
over the ashes of the fire, believing that they thus rid them- 
selves of itch and other diseases of the skin. While the 
trees are burning, each clan tries to carry off strips of cloth 
from the tree of another clan, and success in the attempt is 
thought to ensure good luck. In Gwalior large heaps of 
cow-dung are burnt instead of trees. Among the Marwaris 
the festival is celebrated by the women with obscene songs 


1 W, Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), ii. 314 sgg.; Captain 
G. R. Hearn, “ Passing through the 
Fire at Phalon,” Man, v. (1905) pp. 
154 sg. On the custom of walking 
through fire, or rather over a furnace, 
see Andrew Lang, Modern Mythology 


(London, 1897), pp. 148-175; id., 
in Athenaeum, 26th August and 14th 
October, 1899; id., in Folk-lore, xii. 
(1901) pp. 452-455; id., in Folk-lore, 
xiv. (1903) pp. 87-89. Mr. Lang was 
the first to call attention to the wide 
prevalence of the rite in many parts of 
the world. 
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and gestures. A monstrous and disgusting image of a 
certain Nathuram, who is said to have been a notorious 
profligate, is set up in a bazaar and then smashed with blows 
of shoes and bludgeons while the bonfire of cow-dung is 
blazing. No household can be without an image of Nathuram, 
and on the night when the bride first visits her husband, the 
image of this disreputable personage is placed beside her 
couch. Barren women and mothers whose children have 
died look to Nathuram for deliverance from their troubles.’ 
Various stories are told to account for the origin of the Holi 
festival. According to one legend it was instituted in order 
to get rid of a troublesome demon (rákshasí). The people 
were directed to kindle a bonfire and circumambulate it, 
Singing and uttering fearlessly whatever might come into 
their minds. Appalled by these vociferations, by the 
oblations to fire, and by the laughter of the children, the 
demon was to be destroyed.” 

In the Chinese province of Fo-Kien we also meet with 
a vernal festival of fire which may be compared to the fire- 
festivals of Europe. The ceremony, according to an eminent 
authority, is a solar festival in honour of the renewal of 
vegetation and of the vernal warmth. It falls in April, on 
the thirteenth day of the third month in the Chinese calendar, 
and is doubtless connected with the ancient custom of 
renewing the fire, which, as we saw, used to be observed in 
China at this season? The chief performers in the cere- 
mony are labourers, who refrain from women for seven days, 
and fast for three days before the festival. During these 
days they are taught in the temple how to discharge the 
difficult and dangerous duty which is to be laid upon 
them. On the eve of the festival an enormous brazier 
of charcoal, sometimes twenty feet wide, is prepared in 
front of the temple of the Great God, the protector of life. 
At sunrise next morning the brazier is lighted and kept 


1 Pandit Janardan Joshi, in Worth 
Indian Notes and Queries, iii. pp. 92 $g., 
§ 199 (September, 1893) ; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of 
Northern India (Westminster, 1896), 
ii. 318 5g. 

2 E. T. Atkinson, ‘* Notes on the 
History of Religion in the Himalayas of 


the N.W. Provinces,” Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, \iii. Part i. 
(Calcutta, 1884) p. 60. Compare 
W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk- 
lore of Northern India (Westminster, 


1896), ii. 313 59. 
3 See above, vol. i. pp. 136 sg. 
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burning by fresh supplies of fuel. A Taoist priest throws a 
mixture of salt and rice on the fire to conjure the flames and 
ensure an abundant year. Further, two exorcists, barefooted 
and followed by two peasants, traverse the fire again and 
again till it is somewhat beaten down. Meantime the pro- 
cession is forming inthe temple. The image of the god of the 
temple is placed in a sedan-chair, resplendent with red paint 
and gilding, and is carried forth by a score or more of bare- 
footed peasants, On the shafts of the sedan-chair, behind the 
image,stands a magician with a daggerstuck through the upper 
parts of his arms and grasping in each hand a great sword, 
with which he essays to deal himself violent blows on the back ; 
however, the strokes as they descend are mostly parried by 
peasants, who walk behind him and interpose bamboo rods 
between his back and the swords. Wild music now strikes 
up, and under the excitement caused by its stirring strains 
the procession passes thrice across the furnace. At their 
third passage the performers are followed by other peasants 
carrying the utensils of the temple; and the rustic mob, 
electrified by the frenzied spectacle, falls in behind. Strange 
as it may seem, burns are comparatively rare. Inured from 
infancy to walking barefoot, the peasants can step with 
impunity over the glowing charcoal, provided they plant 
their feet squarely and do not stumble; for usage has so 
hardened their soles that the skin is converted into a sort of 
leathery or horny substance which is almost callous to heat. 
But sometimes, when they slip and a hot coal touches the 
sides of their feet or ankles, they may be seen to pull a wry 
face and jump out of the furnace amid the laughter of the 
spectators. When this part of the ceremony is over, the 
procession defiles round the village, and the priests distribute 
to every family a leaf of yellow paper inscribed with a magic 
character, which is thereupon glued over the door of the 
house. The peasants carry off the charred embers from the 
furnace, pound them to ashes, and mix the ashes with the 
fodder of their cattle, believing that it fattens them. How- 
ever, the Chinese Government disapproves of these perform- 
ances, and next morning a number of the performers may 
generally be seen in the hands of the police, laid face down- 
wards on the ground and receiving a sound castigation on a 
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part of their person which is probably more sensitive than 
the soles of their feet.! 

In this last festival the essential feature of the ceremony 
appears to be the passage of the image of the deity across 
the fire; it may be compared to the passage of the straw 
effigy of Kupalo across the midsummer bonfire in Russia.’ 
As we shall see presently, such customs may perhaps be 
interpreted as magical rites designed to produce light and 
warmth by subjecting the deity himself to the heat 
and glow of the furnace; and where, as at Barsana, 
priests or sorcerers have been accustomed in the discharge 
of their functions to walk through or over fire, they have 
sometimes done so as the living representatives or embodi- 
ments of deities, spirits, or other supernatural beings. Some 
confirmation of this view is furnished by the beliefs and 
practices of the Dosadhs, a low Indian caste in Behar and 
Chota Nagpur. On the fifth, tenth, and full-moon days of 
three months in the year, the priest walks over a narrow 
trench filled with smouldering wood ashes, and is supposed 
thus to be inspired by the tribal god Rahu, who becomes 
incarnate in him for a time. Full of the spirit and also, it 
is surmised, of drink, the man of god then mounts a bamboo 
platform, where he sings hymns and distributes to the crowd 
leaves of tudsz, which cure incurable diseases, and flowers 
which cause barren women to become happy mothers. The 
service winds up with a feast lasting far into the night, at 
which the line that divides religious fervour from drunken 
revelry cannot always be drawn with absolute precision. 
Similarly the Bhuiyas,a Dravidian tribe of Mirzapur, worship 


1 G. Schlegel, Uranographie Chinoise 
(The Hague and Leyden, 1875), pp. 143 
sq.3 td., “La féte de fouler le feu 
célébrée en Chine et par les Chinois 
à Java,” /nternationales Archiv fur 
Ethnographie, ix. (1896) pp. 193-195. 
Compare J. J. M. de Groot, The 
Religious System of China, vi. (Leyden, 
1910) pp. 1292 sg. According to 
Professor Schlegel, the connexion 
between this festival and the old custom 
of solemnly extinguishing and relighting 
the fire in spring is unquestionable. 


3 The Dying God, p. 262. 
PT. VII. VOL. II 


3 (Sir) H. H. Risley, Zredes and 
Castes of Bengal, Ethnographic Glossary 
(Calcutta, 1891-1892), i. 255 sg. 
Compare W, Crooke, Popular Religion 
and Folk-lore of Northern India (West- 
minster, 1896), i. 193 #@,, Tribes and 
Castes of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh (Calcutta, 1896), ii. 355. 
According to Sir Herbert Risley, the 
trench filled with smouldering ashes is 
so narrow (only a span and a quarter 
wide) ‘‘that very little dexterity would 
enable a man to walk with his feet on 
either edge, so as not to touch the 
smouldering ashes at the bottom ” 
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their tribal hero Bir by walking over a short trench filled with 
fire, and they say that the man who is possessed by the hero 
does not feel any pain in the soles of his feet! Ceremonies 
of this sort used to be observed in most districts of the Madras 
Presidency, sometimes in discharge of vows made in time of 
sickness or distress, sometimes periodically in honour of a 
deity. Where the ceremony was observed periodically, it 
generally occurred in March or June, which are the months of 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice respectively. A 
narrow trench, sometimes twenty yards long and half a foot 
deep, was filled with small sticks and twigs, mostly of tamarind, 
which were kindled and kept burning till they sank into a 
mass of glowing embers. Along this the devotees, often fifty 
or sixty in succession, walked, ran, or leaped barefoot. In 
1854 the Madras Government instituted an enquiry into 
the custom, but found that it was not attended by danger 
or instances of injury sufficient to call for governmental 


interference.” 


The French traveller Sonnerat has described how, in the 
eighteenth century, the Hindoos celebrated a fire-festival of 
this sort in honour of the god Darma Rajah and his wife 


1 W, Crooke, 7rzdes and Castes of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
ii. 82. 

2 M. J. Walhouse, ‘* Passing through 
the Fire,” /ndian Antiguary, vii. 
(1878) pp. 126 sg. Compare J. A. 
Dubois, Meurs, Institutions et Céré- 
monies des Peuples de [Inde (Paris, 
1825), ii. 373; E. Thurston, Z¢hno0- 
graphic Notes in Southern India 
(Madras, 1906), pp. 471-486; G. F. 
D’Penha, in Zndian Antiguary, xxxi, 
(1902) p. 392; ‘Fire-walking in 
Ganjam,” Madras Government Museum 
Bulletin, vol. iv. No. 3 (Madras, 1903), 
pp. 214-216. At Akka timanhully, 
one of the many villages which help to 
make up the town of Bangalore in 
Southern India, one woman at least 
from every house is expected to walk 
through the fire at the village festival, 
Captain J. S. F. Mackenzie witnessed 
the ceremony in 1873. A trench, four 
feet long by two feet wide, was filled 
with live embers. The priest walked 
through it thrice, and the women after- 


wards passed through it in batches, 
Capt. Mackenzie remarks: ‘* From the 
description one readsof walking through 
fire, I expected something sensational, 
Nothing could be more tame than the 
ceremony we saw performed ; in which 
there never was nor ever could be the 
slightest danger to life. Some young 
girl, whose soles were tender, might 
next morning find that she had a blister, 
but this would be the extent of harm 
she could receive.” See Captain J. S. F, 
Mackenzie, ‘‘ The Village Feast,” Zø- 
dian Antiguary, iii.(1874) pp. 6-9. But 
to fall on the hot embers might result 
in injuries which would prove fatal, 
and such an accident is known to have 
occurred at a village in Bengal. See 
H. J. Stokes, ‘‘ Walking through Fire,” 
Indian Antigquary, ii. (1873) pp. 190 sg. 
At Afkanbour, five days’ march from 
Delhi, the Arab traveller Ibn Batutah 
saw a troop of fakirs dancing and even 
rolling on the glowing embers of a wood 
fire. See Voyages dlon Batoutah 
(Paris, 1853-1858), ii. 6 sg., iii. 439. 
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Drobedé (Draupadi). The festival lasted eighteen days. during 
which all who had vowed to take part in it were bound to 
fast, to practise continence, to sleep on the ground without 
a mat, and to walk on a furnace. On the eighteenth day 
the images of Darma Rajah and his spouse were carried in 
procession to the furnace, and the performers followed 
dancing, their heads crowned with flowers and their bodies 
smeared with saffron. The furnace consisted of a trench 
about forty feet long, filled with hot embers. When the 
images had been carried thrice round it, the worshippers 
walked over the embers, faster or slower, according to the 
degree of their religious fervour, some carrying their children 
in their arms, others brandishing spears, swords, and stand- 
ards. This part of the ceremony being over, the bystanders 
hastened to rub their foreheads with ashes from the furnace, 
and to beg from the performers the flowers which they had 
worn in their hair; and such as obtained them preserved 
the flowers carefully. The rite was performed in honour of 
the goddess Drobedé (Draupadi), the heroine of the great 
Indian epic, the Wahkabharata. For she married five brothers 
all at once; every year she left one of her husbands to betake 
herself to another, but before doing so she had to purify her- 
self by fire. There was no fixed date for the celebration of 
the rite, but it could only be held in one of the first three 
months of the year.’ In some villages the ceremony is per- 
formed annually ; in others, which cannot afford the expense 
every year, it is observed either at longer intervals, perhaps 
once in three, seven, ten, or twelve years, or only in special 
emergencies, such as the outbreak of smallpox, cholera, or 
plague. Anybody but a pariah or other person of very low 
degree may take part in the ceremony in fulfilment of a vow. 
For example, if a man suffers from some chronic malady, he 
may vow to Draupadi that, should he be healed of his disease, 
he will walk over the fire at her festival. As a preparation 
for tne solemnity he sleeps in the temple and observes a fast. 
The celebration of the rite in any village is believed to protect 
the cattle and the crops and to guard the inhabitants from 
dangers of all kinds. When it is over, many people carry 


1 Sonnerat, Voyage aux Indes orientales et à la Chine (Paris, 1782), i. 
247 Sq. 
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home the holy ashes of the fire as a talisman which will drive 
away devils and demons.’ 

The Badagas, an agricultural tribe of the Neilgherry Hills 
in Southern India, annually celebrate a festival of fire in vari- 
ous parts of their country. For example, at Nidugala the 
festival is held with much ceremony in the month of January. 
Omens are taken by boiling two pots of milk side by side 
on two hearths. If the milk overflows uniformly on all sides, 
the crops will be abundant for all the villages ; but if it flows 
over on one side only, the harvest will be good for villages 
on that side only. The sacred fire is made by friction, a 
vertical stick of Rhodomyrtus tomentosus being twirled by 
means of a cord in a socket let into a thick bough of Debre- 
geasia velutina, With this holy flame a heap of wood of 
two sorts, the Eugenia Jambolana and Phyllanthus Emblica, is 
kindled, and the hot embers are spread over a fire-pit about 
five yards long and three yards broad. When all is ready, 
the priest ties bells on his legs and approaches the fire-pit, 
carrying milk freshly drawn from a cow which has calved 
for the first time, and also bearing flowers of Rhododendron 
arboreum, Leucas aspera, or jasmine. After doing obeisance, 
he throws the flowers on the embers and then pours some of 
the milk over them. If the omens are propitious, that is, if 
the flowers remain for a few seconds unscorched and the milk 
does not hiss when it falls on the embers, the priest walks 
boldly over the embers and is followed by a crowd of cele- 
brants, who before they submit to the ordeal count the hairs 
on their feet. If any of the hairs are found to be singed 
after the passage through the fire-pit, it is an ill omen, 
Sometimes the Badagas drive their cattle, which have re- 
covered from sickness, over the hot embers in performance 
of a vow.? At Melur, another place of the Badagas in the 


1 Madras Government Museum, 
Bulletin, vol. iv. No. 1 (Madras, 
1901), pp. 55-59; E. Thurston, 
Ethnographic Notes in Southern India 
(Madras, 1906), pp. 471-474. One 
of the places where the fire-festival 
in honour of Draupadi takes place 
annually is the Allandur Temple, at 
St. Thomas’s Mount, near Madras, 
Compare ‘ Fire-walking Ceremony at 


the Dharmaraja Festival,” Zhe Quar- 
terly Journal of the Mythic Soctety, 
vol. ii, No, 1 (October, 1910), pp. 
29-32. 


2 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes 
of Southern India (Madras, 1909), i. 
98 sg.; id, Ethnographic Notes in 
Southern India (Madras, 1906), pp. 
476 sg. 
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Neilgherry Hills, three, five, or seven men are chosen to walk 
through the fire at the festival; and before they perform the 
ceremony they pour into an adjacent stream milk from cows 
which have calved for the first time during the year. A 
general feast follows the performance of the rite, and next 
day the land is ploughed and sown for the first time that 
season. At Jakkaneri, another place of the Badagas in the 
Neilgherry Hills, the passage through the fire at the festival 
“seems to have originally had some connection with agri- 
cultural prospects, as a young bull is made to go partly 
across the fire-pit before the other devotees, and the owners 
of young cows which have had their first calves during the 
year take precedence of others in the ceremony, and bring 
offerings of milk, which are sprinkled over the burning 
embers.” ' According to another account the ceremony 
among the Badagas was performed every second year at a 
harvest festival, and the performers were a set of degenerate 
Brahmans called Haruvarus, who “used to walk on burning 
coals with bare feet, pretending that the god they worshipped 
could allay the heat and make fire like cold water to them. 
As they only remained a few seconds, however, on the coals, 
it was impossible that they could receive much injury.” ? 

In Japan the fire-walk is performed as a religious rite 
twice a year at a temple in the Kanda quarter of Tokio. 
One of the performances takes place in September. It was 
witnessed in the year 1903 by the wife of an American naval 
officer, who has described it. In a court of the temple a bed 
of charcoal about six yards long, two yards wide, and two 
feet deep was laid down and covered with a deep layer of 
straw. Being ignited, the straw blazed up, and when the 
flames had died down the bed of hot charcoal was fanned 
by attendants into a red glow. Priests dressed in robes of 
white cotton then walked round the fire, striking sparks from 
flint and steel and carrying trays full of salt. When mats 
had been laid down at the two ends of the fire and salt 
poured on them, the priests rubbed their bare feet twice in 
the salt and then walked calmly down the middle of the fire. 


1 E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes 2 F. Metz, The Tribes inhabiting 
of Southern India (Madras, 1909), i. the Nedlgherry Hills, Second Edition 
100 59, (Mangalore, 1864), p. 55. 
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They were followed by a number of peopie, including some 
boys and a woman with a baby in her arms. “The Shinto- 
ists claim that, having been perfectly purified by their prayers 
and ceremonies, no evil has any power over them, Fire they 
regard as the very spirit of evil; so twice a year, I believe, 
they go through this fire-walking as a kind of ‘outward and 
visible sign of inward spiritual grace. ” 1 

In the island of Mbengga, one of the Fijian archipelago, 
once every year a dracaena, which grows in profusion on 
the grassy hillsides, becomes fit to yield the sugar of which 
its fibrous root is full. To render the roots edible it is 
necessary to bake them among hot stones for four days. A 
great pit is dug and filled with great stones and blazing 
logs, and when the flames have died down and the stones 
are at white heat, the oven is ready to receive the roots. 
At this moment the members of a certain clan called Na 
Ivilankata, favoured of the gods, leap into the oven and 
walk unharmed upon the hot stones, which would scorch 
the feet of any other persons. On one occasion when the 
ceremony was witnessed by Europeans fifteen men of the 
clan, dressed in garlands and fringes, walked unscathed 
through the furnace, where tongues of fire played among 
the hot stones. The pit was about nineteen feet wide and 
the men marched round it, planting their feet squarely and 
firmly on each stone. When they emerged from the pit, 


1 «A Japanese Fire-walk,” American 
Anthropologist, New Series, v. (1903) 
pP. 377-380. The ceremony has been 
described to me by two eye-witnesses, 
Mr. Ernest Foxwell of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Miss E. P. 
Hughes, formerly Principal of the 
Teachers’ Training College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Foxwell examined the 
feet of the performers both before 
and after their passage through the 
fire and found no hurt. The heat 
was so great that the sweat ran down 
him as he stood near the bed of glow- 
ing charcoal. He cannot explain the 
immunity of the performers. He in- 
forms me that the American writer 
Percival Lowell walked in the fire 
and was burned so severely that he 
was laid up in bed for three weeks; 


while on the other hand a Scotch 
engineer named Hillhouse passed over 
the hot charcoal unscathed. Several 
of Miss Hughes’s Japanese pupils also 
went through the ordeal with impunity, 
but one of them burned a toe. Both 
before and after walking through the 
fire the people dipped their feet in a 
white stuff which Miss Hughes was 
told was salt. Compare W. G. Aston, 
Shinto (London, 1905), p. 348: “At 
the present day plunging the. hand into 
boiling water, walking barefoot over a 
bed of live coals, and climbing a ladder 
formed of sword-blades set edge up- 
wards are practised, not by way of 
ordeal, but to excite the awe and 
stimulate the piety of the ignorant 
spectators.” 
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the feet of several were examined and shewed no trace 
of scorching; even the anklets of dried tree-fern leaves 
which they wore on their legs were unburnt. The immunity 
thus enjoyed by members of the clan in the fiery furnace is 
explained by a legend that in former days a chief of the 
clan, named Tui Nkualita, received for himself and his 
descendants this remarkable privilege from a certain god, 
whom the chief had accidentally dragged out of a deep 
pool of water by the hair of his head? A similar cere- 
mony of walking through fire, or rather over a furnace 
of hot charcoal or hot stones, has also been observed in 
Tahiti’? the Marquesas Islands and by Hindoo coolies in 
the West Indian island of Trinidad ;* but the eye-witnesses 
who have described the rite, as it is observed in these islands, 
have said little or nothing as to its meaning and purpose, 
their whole attention having been apparently concentrated on 
the heat of the furnace and the state of the performers’ legs 
before and after passing through it. 

“Another grand custom of the Hottentots, which they 
likewise term andersmaken, is the driving their sheep at 
certain times through the fire. Early in the day appointed 
by a kraal for the observance of this custom, the women 


1 Basil Thomson, South Sea Yarns In his Modern Mythology (pp. 162- 


(Edinburgh and London, 1894), pp. 
195-207. Compare F. Arthur Jack- 
son, “A Fijian Legend of the Origin 
of the Vilavilazrevo or Fire Cere- 
mony,” Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, vol. iii. No. 2 (June, 1894), 
pp. 72-753; R. Fulton, ‘“ An Account 
of the Fiji Fire-walking Cere- 
mony, or Vilavilairevo, with a prob- 
able explanation of the mystery,” 
Transactions and Proceedings of the 
New Zealand Institute, xxxv. (1902) 
pp. 187-201; Lieutenant Vernon H. 
Haggard, in Folk-lore, xiv. (1903) pp. 
88 sg. 

2 S. P. Langley, ‘The Fire-walk 
Ceremony in Tahiti,” Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for Igor 
(Washington, 1902), pp. 539-5443 
id., in Folk-lore, xiv. (1901) pp. 446- 
452; “More about Fire-walking,” 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, vol. 
x. No. 1 (March, 1901), pp. 53 sg. 


165) Andrew Lang quotes from 7he 
Polynesian Societys Journal, vol. ii. 
No, 2, pp. 105-108, an account of the 
fire-walk by Miss Tenira Henry, which 
seems to refer to Raiatea, one of the 
Tahitian group of islands. 


3 Annales de Ll Association de la 
Propagation de la Foi, \xix. (1897) 
pp. 130-133. But in the ceremony 
here described the chief performer 
was a native of Huahine, one of the 
Tahitian group of islands. The wood 
burned in the furnace was hibiscus 
and native chestnut (/ocarpus edulis). 
Before stepping on the hot stones the 
principal performer beat the edge of 
the furnace twice or thrice with #% 
leaves (dracaena). 


4 Les Missions Catholiques, x. (1878) 
pp. 141 sg. ; A. Lang, Modern Mytho- 
logy, p. 167, quoting Mr. Henry R. 
St. Clair. 
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milk all their cows, and set the whole produce before their 
husbands. ’Tis a strict rule at those times that the women 
neither taste, nor suffer their children to touch, a drop of it. 
The whole quantity is sacred to the men, who drink it all up 
before they address themselves to the business of the fire. 
Having consumed the milk, some go and bring the sheep 
together to the place where the fire is to be lighted, while 
others repair to the place to light it. The fire is made of 
chips and dry twigs and thinly spread into a long square. 
Upon the coming up of the sheep, the fire, scattered into this 
figure, is covered with green twigs to raise a great smoak ; 
and a number of men range themselves closely on both sides 
of it, making a lane for the sheep to pass through, and ex- 
tending themselves to a good distance beyond the fire on the 
side where the sheep are to enter. Things being in this 
posture, the sheep are driven into the lane close up to the 
fire, which now smoaks in the thickest clouds. The foremost 
boggle, and being forced forward by the press behind, seek 
their escape by attempting breaches in the ranks. The men 
stand close and firm, and whoop and goad them forward ; 
when a few hands, planted at the front of the fire, catch three 
or four of the foremost sheep by the head, and drag them 
through, and bring them round into the sight of the rest; 
which sometimes upon this, the whooping and goading 
continuing, follow with a tantivy, jumping and pouring 
themselves through the fire and smoak with a mighty 
clattering and fury. At other times they are not so tract- 
able, but put the Hottentots to the trouble of dragging 
numbers of them through; and sometimes, in a great press 
and fright, sturdily attacking the ranks, they make a breach 
and escape. This is a very mortifying event at all times, 
the Hottentots, upon whatever account, looking upon it as a 
heavy disgrace and a very ill omen into the bargain. But 
when their labours here are attended with such success, that 
the sheep pass readily through or over the fire, ’tis hardly 
in the power of language to describe them in all the sallies 
of their joy.” The writer who thus describes the custom had 
great difficulty in extracting an explanation of it from the 
Hottentots. At last one of them informed him that their 
country was much infested by wild dogs, which made terrible 
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havoc among the cattle, worrying the animals to death even 
when they did not devour them. “ Now we have it,” he said, 
“from our ancestors, that if sheep are driven through the fire, 
as we say, that is, through a thick smoak, the wild dogs will 
not be fond of attacking them while the scent of the smoak 
remains upon their fleeces. We therefore from time to time, 
for the security of our flocks, perform this andersmaken.” } 

When disease breaks out in a herd of the Nandi, a 
pastoral tribe of British East Africa, a large bonfire is made 
with the wood of a certain tree (Olea chrysophilla), and 
brushwood of two sorts of shrubs is thrown on the top. 
Then the sick herd is driven to the fire, and while the 
animals are standing near it, a sheep big with young is 
brought to them and anointed with milk by an elder, after 
which it is strangled by two men belonging to clans that 
may intermarry. The intestines are then inspected, and if 
the omens prove favourable, the meat is roasted and eaten ; 
moreover rings are made out of the skin and worn by the 
cattle-owners. After the meat has been eaten, the herd is 
driven round the fire, and milk is poured on each beast.? 
When their cattle are sick, the Zulus of Natal will collect 
their herds in a kraal, where a medicine-man kindles a fire, 
burns medicine in it, and so fumigates the cattle with the 
medicated smoke. Afterwards he sprinkles the herd with a 
decoction, and, taking some melted fat of the dead oxen in 
his mouth, squirts it on a fire-brand and holds the brand to 
each animal in succession.* Such a custom is probably 
equivalent to the Hottentot and European practice of driving 
cattle through a fire. 

Among the Indians of Yucatan the year which was 
marked in their calendar by the sign of Cauac was reputed 
to be very unlucky ; they thought that in the course of it the 
death-rate would be high, the maize crops would be withered 
up by the extreme heat of the sun, and what remained of 
the harvest would be devoured by swarms of ants and birds. 
To avert these calamities they used to erect a great pyre of 


1 Peter Kolben, Tke Present State 1909), pp. 45 sg. 

of the Cape of Good Hope, Second 

Edition (London, 1738), i. 129-133. 3 Rev. Joseph Shooter, Tke Aafrs 
2 A. C. Hollis, The Nandi (Oxford, of Natal (London, 1857), p. 35. 
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wood, to which most persons contributed a faggot. Having 
danced about it during the day, they set fire to it at night- 
fall, and when the flames had died down, they spread out 
the red embers and walked or ran barefoot over them, some 
of them escaping unsmirched by the flames, but others 
burning themselves more or less severely. In this way they 
hoped to conjure away the evils that threatened them, and 
to undo the sinister omens of the year. 

Similar rites were performed at more than one place 
in classical antiquity. At Castabala, in Cappadocia, the 
priestesses of an Asiatic goddess, whom the Greeks called 
Artemis Perasia, used to walk barefoot through a furnace of 
hot charcoal and take no harm. Again, at the foot of 
Mount Soracte, in Italy, there was a sanctuary of a goddess 
Feronia, where once a year the men of certain families 
walked barefoot, but unscathed, over the glowing embers 
and ashes of a great fire of pinewood in presence of a vast 
multitude, who had assembled from all the country round 
about to pay their devotions to the deity or to ply their 
business at the fair. The families from whom the performers 
of the rite were drawn went by the name of Hirpi Sorani, 
or “Soranian Wolves”; and in consideration of the services 
which they rendered the state by walking through the fire, 
they were exempted, by a special decree of the senate, from 
military service and all public burdens. In the discharge of 
their sacred function, if we can trust the testimony of Strabo, 
they were believed to be inspired by the goddess Feronia. 
The ceremony certainly took place in her sanctuary, which 
was held in the highest reverence alike by Latins and Sabines; 
but according to Virgil and Pliny the rite was performed 
in honour of the god of the mountain, whom they call by 
the Greek name of Apollo, but whose real name appears 
to have been Soranus.* If Soranus was a sun-god, as his 


1 Diego de Landa, Relation des Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antiguzt, 
choses de Yucatan (Paris, 1864), pp. Rom. iii. 32. From a reference to the 
231, 239: custom in Silius Italicus (v. 175 sgg.) 

3 Strabo, xii. 2. 7, p. 537. Com- it seems that the men passed thrice 
pare Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second through the furnace holding the en- 
Edition, pp. 89, 134 sgg. trails of the sacrificial victims in their 

3 Pliny, Wat. Hist. vii. 19; Virgil, hands. The learned but sceptical 
Aen. xi. 784 sgg. with the comment Varro attributed their immunity in the 
of Servius; Strabo, v. 2. 9, p. 226; fire to a drug with which they took 
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name has by some been thought to indicate,’ we might perhaps 
conclude that the passage of his priests through the fire was 
a magical ceremony designed to procure a due supply of 
light and warmth for the earth by mimicking the sun’s 
passage across the firmament. For so priceless a service, 
rendered at some personal risk, it would be natural that the 
magicians should be handsomely rewarded by a grateful 
country, and that they should be released from the common 
obligations of earth in order the better to devote themselves 
to their celestial mission. The neighbouring towns paid the 
first-fruits of their harvest as tribute to the shrine, and 
loaded it besides with offerings of gold and silver, of which, 
however, it was swept clean by Hannibal when he hung 
with his dusky army, like a storm-cloud about to break, 
within sight of the sentinels on the walls of Rome 


2. The Meaning of the Fire-walk 
g 


The foregoing customs, observed in many different parts 
of the world, present at least a superficial resemblance to the 
modern European practices of leaping over fires and driving 
cattle through them ; and we naturally ask whether it is not 
possible to discover a general explanation which will include 
them all. We have seen that two general theories have been 
proposed to account for the European practices ; according 
to one theory the customs in question are sun-charms, 


care to anoint the soles of their feet 
before they planted them in the 
furnace, See Varro, cited by Servius, 
on Virgil, Aen, xi. 787. The whole 
subject has been treated by W. Mann- 
hardt (Antike Wald- und Feldkulte, 
Berlin, 1877, pp. 327 59g.), who com- 
pares the rites of these ‘* Soranian 
Wolves” with the ceremonies per- 
formed by the brotherhood of the 
Green Wolf at Jumieges in Normandy. 
See above, vol. i. pp. 185 sg. 

1 L. Preller (Romische Mythologie,’ 
i. 268), following G. Curtius, would 
connect the first syllable of Soranus and 
Soracte with the Latin so/, “sun.” 
However, this etymology appears to 
be at the best very doubtful. My 
friend Prof. J. H. Moulton doubts 


whether Soranus can be connected 
with sof; he tells me that the inter- 
change of / and v is rare. He would 
rather connect Soracte with the Greek 
tpat, ‘a shrew-mouse.” In that case 
Apollo Soranus might be the equivalent 
of the Greek Apollo Smintheus, ‘‘ the 
Mouse Apollo.” Professor R. S. Con- 
way also writes to me (11th November 
1902) that Soranus and Soracte ‘* have 
nothing to do with sol; rand / are 
not confused in Italic.” 

2 Livy, xxvi, 11. About this time 
the Carthaginian army encamped only 
three miles from Rome, and Hannibal 
in person, at the head of two thousand 
cavalry, rode close up to the walls and 
leisurely reconnoitered them. See 
Livy, xxvi. 10; Polybius, ix. 5-7. 
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according to the other they are purifications. Let us see 
how the two rival theories fit the other facts which we have 
just passed in review. To take the solar theory first, it is 
supported, first, by a statement that the fires at the Pongol 
festival in Southern India are intended to wake the sun-god 
or the fire-god from his sleep ;’ and, second, by the etymo- 
logy which connects Soranus, the god of Soracte, with the 
sun.” But for reasons which have already been given, 
neither of these arguments carries much weight ; and apart 
from them there appears to be nothing in the foregoing 
customs to suggest that they are sun-charms. Nay, some 
of the customs appear hardly reconcilable with such a view. 
For it is to be observed that the fire-walk is frequently 
practised in India and other tropical countries, where as a 
rule people would more naturally wish to abate than to 
increase the fierce heat of the sun. In Yucatan certainly 
the intention of kindling the bonfires cannot possibly have 
been to fan the solar flames, since one of the principal evils 
which the bonfires were designed to remedy was precisely 
the excessive heat of the sun, which had withered up the 
maize crops.” Thus the solar theory is not strongly sup- 
ported by any of the facts which we are considering, and it 
is actually inconsistent with some of them. 

Not so with the purificatory theory. It is obviously 
applicable to some of the facts, and apparently consistent 
with them all. Thus we have seen that sick men make a 
vow to walk over the fire, and that sick cattle are driven 
over it. In such cases clearly the intention is to cleanse the 
suffering man or beast from the infection of disease, and 
thereby to restore him or it to health ; and the fire is supposed 
to effect this salutary end, either by burning up the powers 
of evil or by interposing an insurmountable barrier between 
them and the sufferer. For it is to be remembered that 
evils which civilized men regard as impersonal are often 
conceived by uncivilized man in the personal shape of 
witches and wizards, of ghosts and hobgoblins; so tnat 
measures which we should consider as simple disinfectants 
the savage looks upon as obstacles opportunely presented to 


1 Above, p, 1. 2? Above, p 15. 
3 Above, pp. 13 sq. 
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the attacks of demons or other uncanny beings. Now of 
all such obstacles fire seems generally to be thought the 
most effective; hence in passing through or leaping over it 
our primitive philosopher often imagines that he is not so 
much annihilating his spiritual foe as merely giving him the 
slip; the ghostly pursuer shrinks back appalled at the flames 
through which his intended victim, driven to desperation by 
his fears, has safely passed before him. This interpretation 
of the ceremony is confirmed, first, by the observation that 
in India the ashes of the bonfire are used as a talisman against 
devils and demons;’ and, second, by the employment of 
the ceremony for the avowed purpose of escaping from 
the pursuit of a troublesome ghost. For example, in 
China “they believe that a beheaded man wanders about a 
headless spectre in the World of Shades. Such spectres are 
frequently to be seen in walled towns, especially in the 
neighbourhood of places of execution. Here they often 
visit the people with disease and disaster, causing a con- 
siderable depreciation in the value of the houses around such 
scenes. Whenever an execution takes place, the people fire 
crackers to frighten the headless ghost away from the spot ; 
and the mandarin who has superintended the bloody work, 
on entering the gate of his mansion, has himself carried in 
his sedan chair over a fire lighted on the pavement, lest the 
headless apparition should enter there along with him; for 
disembodied spirits are afraid of fire.”? For a like reason 
Chinese mourners after a funeral, and persons who have paid 
a visit of condolence to a house of death, often purify them- 
selves by stepping over a fire of straw ;* the purification, we 
cannot doubt, consists simply in shaking off the ghost who 
is supposed to dog their steps. Similarly at a coroner’s 
inquest in China the mandarin and his subordinates hold 
pocket handkerchiefs or towels to their mouths and noses 
while they are inspecting the corpse, no doubt to hinder the 
ghost from insinuating himself into their bodies by these 
apertures ; and when they have discharged their dangerous 


1 Above, p. 8, compare p. 3. 942. 

2 J. J. M. de Groot, Tke Religious 3 Rev. J. H. Gray, China (London, 
System of China, i. (Leyden, 1892), 1878), i. 287, 305; J. J. M. de Groot, 
p- 355; d. vi. (Leyden, 1910) p. of. cit. i, 32, vi. 942. 
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duty, they purify themselves by passing through a small fire 
of straw kindled on the pavement before they enter their 
sedan-chairs to return home, while at the same time the 
crowd of idlers, who have gathered about the door, assist in 
keeping the ghost at bay by a liberal discharge of crackers. 
The same double process of purification, or rather of repelling 
the ghost, by means of fire and crackers is repeated at the gate 
of the mandarin’s residence when the procession defiles into 
it’ Among some of the Tartars it used to be customary 
for all persons returning from a burial to leap over a fire 
made for the purpose, “in order that the dead man might 
not follow them ; for apparently in their opinion he would 
be afraid of the fire.”? “The Yakuts bury their dead as a 
rule on the day of the death, and in order not to take the 
demon of death home with them, they kindle fires on the 
way back from the burial and jump over them in the belief 
that the demon of death, who dreads fire, will not follow 
them, and that in this way they will be freed from the 
persecutions of the hated demon of death.”* In Sikkhim, 
when members of the Khambu caste have buried a corpse, 
all persons present at the burial “adjourn to a stream 
for a bath of purification, and, on re-entering the house, 
have to tread on a bit of burning cloth, to prevent the 
evil spirits who attend at funerals from following them in.” 4 
Among the Fans of West Africa, “when the mourning 
is over, the wives of the deceased must pass over a small 
lighted brazier in the middle of the village, then they sit 
down while some leaves are still burning under their feet; 
their heads are shaved, and from that moment they are 
purified from the mourning—perhaps we should translate: 
‘delivered from the ghost of thcir husband’—and may be 
divided among the heirs.”® At Agweh, on the Slave Coast 
of West Africa, a widow used to remain shut up for six 


1 J. J. M. de Groot, of. cit. i. 137, 
vi. 942. 

2 J. G. Gmelin, Reise durch Sibi- 
rien (Göttingen, 1751-1752), i. 333. 

8 W. L. Priklonski, ‘‘ Ueber das 
Schamenthum bei den Jakuten,” in A. 
Bastian’s Allerlet aus Volks- und Men- 
schenkunde (Berlin, 1888), i. 219. 
Compare Vasilij Priklonski, ‘* Todten- 


gebrauche der Jakuten,” G/odus, lix. 
(1891) p. 85. 

1J. A. H. Louis, Zhe Gates of 
Thibet (Calcutta, 1894), p. 116. 

6 E. Allegret, ‘Les Idées reh- 
gieuses des Fañ (Afrique Occidentale),” 
Revue de P Histoire des Religions, 1, 
(1904) p. 220. 
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months in the room where her husband was buried ; at the 
end of the time a fire was lighted on the floor, and red 
peppers strewn in it, until in the pungent fumes the widow 
was nearly stifled.’ No doubt the intention was to rid her 
of her husband’s ghost in order that she might mingle again 
in the world with safety to herself and others. 

On the analogy of these customs, in which the purpose 
of the passage through the fire appears to be unmistakable, 
we may suppose that the motive of the rite is similar at the 
popular festivals of Europe and the like observances in 
other lands. In every case the ritual appears to be explained 
in a simple and natural way by the supposition that the 
performers believe themselves to be freed from certain evils, 
actual or threatened, through the beneficent agency of fire, 
which either burns up and destroys the noxious things or 
at all events repels and keeps them at bay. Indeed this 
belief, or at least this hope, is definitely expressed by 
some of the people who leap across the bonfires: they 
imagine that all ills are burnt up and consumed in the 
flames, or that they leave their sins, or at all events their 
fleas, behind them on the far side of the fire? But we may 
conjecture that originally all the evils from which the people 
thus thought to deliver themselves were conceived by them 
to be caused by personal beings, such as ghosts and demons 
or witches and warlocks, and that the fires were kindled 
for the sole purpose of burning or banning these noxious 
creatures. Of these evil powers witches and warlocks 
appear to have been the most dreaded by our European 
peasantry ; and it is therefore significant that the fires kindled 
on these occasions are often expressly alleged to burn the 
witches,’ that effigies of witches are not uncommonly con- 
sumed in them,* and that two of the great periodic fire- 
festivals of the year, namely May Day and Midsummer Eve, 
coincide with the seasons when witches are believed to be 
most active and mischievous, and when accordingly many 
other precautions are taken against them.” Thus if witch- 


1A, B. Ellis, Zhe Ewe-speaking 3 See the references above, vol. i. 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West p. 342 note®, l 
Africa (London, 1890), p. 160. 4 See the references above, vol. i. 


2 Above, pp. 162, 163, 211, 212, p 342 note?. 
214, 215, 217. 6 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
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craft, as a great part of mankind has believed, is the fertile 
source of almost all the calamities that afflict our species, and 
if the surest means of frustrating witchcraft is fire, then it 
follows as clearly as day follows night that to jump over a 
fire must be a sovereign panacea for practicaily all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. We can now, perhaps, fully understand why 
festivals of fire played so prom. «nt a part in the religion 
or superstition of our heathen forefathers ; the observance of 
such festivals flowed directly from their overmastering fear 
of witchcraft and from their theory as to the best way of 
combating that dreadful evil. 


— = eee 


tion of Kings, ii. §2 s99., 127; The 
Scapegoat, pp. 157 sgg. Compare 
R. Kühnau, Schlesische Sagen (Berlin, 
1910—1913), iii. p. 69, No. 1428: 
“In the county of Glitz the people 
believe that on Walpurgis Night 
(the Eve of May Day) the witches 
under cover of the darkness seek to 
harm men in all sorts of ways. To 
guard themselves against them the 
people set small birch trees in front 
of the house-door on the previous day, 
and are of opinion that the witches 
must count all the leaves on these 
little trees before they can get into 
the house. While they are still at 
this laborious task, the day dawns and 
the dreaded guests must retire to their 
own realm” ; zd., iii. p. 39, No. 1394: 
“On St. John’s Night (between the 


23rd and 24th of June) the witches again 
busily bestir themselves to force their 
way into the houses of men and the 
stalls of cattle. People stick small 
twigs of oak in the windows and doors 
of the houses and cattle-stalls to keep 
out the witches. This is done in the 
neighbourhood of Patschkau and gener- 
ally in the districts of Frankenstein, 
Münsterberg, Grottkau, and Neisse. In 
the same regions they hang garlands, 
composed of oak leaves intertwined with 
flowers, at the windows. The garland 
must be woven in the house itself and 
may not be carried over any threshold ; 
it must be hung out of the window 
on a nail, which is inserted there.” 
Similar evidence might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, 


CHAPTER VII 
THE RURNING OF HUMAN BEINGS IN THE FIRES 


§ 1. The Burning of Effigies in the Fires 


WE have still to ask. What is the meaning of burning 
effigies in the fire at these festivals? After the preceding 
investigation the answer to the question seems obvious. As 
the fires are often alleged to be kindled for the purpose of 
burning the witches, and as the effigy burnt in them is 
sometimes called “the Witch,’ we might naturally be dis- 
posed to conclude that all the effigies consumed ‘n the flames 
on these occasions represent witches or warlocks. and that 
the custom of burning them is merely a substitute for burn- 
ing the wicked men and women themselves, since on the 
principle of homoeopathic or imitative magic you practically 
destroy the witch herself in destroying her effigy. On the 
whole this explanation of the burning of straw figures in 
human shape at the festivals appears to be the most 
probable. 

Yet it may be that this explanation does not apply to 
all the cases, and that certain of them may admit and even 
require another interpretation, in favour of which I formerly 
argued as follows :—? 

“It remains to ask, What is the meaning of burning an 
effigy in these bonfires? The effigies so burned, as I have 
already remarked, can hardly be separated from the effigies 
of Death which are burned or otherwise destroyed in spring ; 
and grounds have been already given for regarding the so- 
called effigies of Death as really representatives of the tree- 


1 The Golden Bough, Second Edition (London, 1900), ii. 314-316. 
PT. VII. VOL, II. 2I C 
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spirit or spirit of vegetation? Are the other effigies, which 
are burned in the spring and midsummer bonfires, susceptible 
of the same explanation? It would seem so. For just as 
the fragments of the so-called Death are stuck in the fields 
to make the crops grow, so the charred embers of the figure 
burned in the spring bonfires are sometimes laid on the 
fields in the belief that they will keep vermin from the crop.” 
Again, the rule that the last married bride must leap over 
the fire in which the straw-man is burned on Shrove Tuesday, 
is probably intended to make her fruitful? But, as we have 
seen, the power of blessing women with offspring is a special 
attribute of tree-spirits ;* it is therefore a fair presumption 
that the burning effigy over which the bride must leap is a 
representative of the fertilizing tree-spirit or spirit of vegeta- 
tion. This character of the effigy, as representative of the 
spirit of vegetation, is almost unmistakable when the figure is 
composed of an unthreshed sheaf of corn or is covered from 
head to foot with flowers.6 Again, it is to be noted that, 
instead of a puppet, trees, either living or felled, are some- 
times burned both in the spring and midsummer bonfires.® 
Now, considering the frequency with which the tree-spirit is 
represented in human shape, it is hardly rash to suppose that 
when sometimes a tree and sometimes an effigy is burned in 
these fires, the effigy and the tree are regarded as equivalent 
to each other, each being a representative of the tree-spirit. 
This, again, is confirmed by observing, first, that sometimes the 
effigy which is to be burned is carried about simultaneously 
with a May-tree, the former being carried by the boys, the 
latter by the girls ;7 and, second, that the effigy is sometimes 
tied to a living tree and burned with it’ In these cases, we 
can scarcely doubt, the tree-spirit is represented, as we have 
found it represented before, in duplicate, both by the tree and 
by the effigy. That the true character of the effigy as a 
representative of the beneficent spirit of vegetation should 
sometimes be forgotten, is natural. The custom of burning 


! The Dying God, pp. 249 599. 5 Above, vol. i. pp. 120, 167. 

23 Above, vol. i. p. 117, compare € Above, vol. i. pp. 115 sg., 116, 
PP- 143, 144. 142, 173 59., 185, 191, 192, 193, 209, 

3 See above, vol. i. p. 120. 7 Above, vol. i, p. 120. 


* The Magic Art and the Evolution 8 Above, vol. i. p. 116. But the 
of Kings, ii. 56 sgg. effigy is called the Witch. 
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a beneficent god is too foreign to later modes of thought to 
escape misinterpretation. Naturally enough the people who 
continued to burn his image came in time to identify it as 
the effigy of persons, whom, on various grounds, they regarded 
with aversion, such as Judas Iscariot, Luther, and a witch. 

“The general reasons for killing a god or his repre- 
sentative have been examined in the preceding chapter.’ 
But when the god happens to be a deity of vegetation, 
there are special reasons why he should die by fire. For 
light and heat are necessary to vegetable growth; and, on 
the principle of sympathetic magic, by subjecting the 
personal representative of vegetation to their influence, 
you secure a supply of these necessaries for trees and crops. 
In other words, by burning the spirit of vegetation in a fire 
which represents the sun, you make sure that, for a time 
at least, vegetation shall have plenty of sun. It may be 
objected that, if the intention is simply to secure enough 
sunshine for vegetation, this end would be better attained, on 
the principles of sympathetic magic, by merely passing the 
representative of vegetation through the fire instead of 
burning him. In point of fact this is sometimes done. In 
Russia, as we have seen, the straw figure of Kupalo is not 
burned in the midsummer fire, but merely carried backwards 
and forwards across it.? But, for the reasons already given, 
it is necessary that the god should die; so next day Kupalo 
is stripped of her ornaments and thrown into a stream. In 
this Russian custom, therefore, the passage of the image 
through the fire is a sun-charm pure and simple; the killing 
of the god is a separate act, and the mode of killing him— 
by drowning—is probably a rain-charm. But usually people 
have not thought it necessary to draw this fine distinction ; 
for the various reasons already assigned, it is advantageous, 
they think, to expose the god of vegetation to a considerable 
degree of heat, and it is also advantageous to kill him, and 
they combine these advantages in a rough-and-ready way by 
burning him.” 

On the foregoing argument, which I do not now find very 
cogent, I would remark that we must distinguish the cases in 


1 The chapter has since been ex- the Wild, and The Scapegoat. 
panded into the four volumes of 7he 
Dying God, Spirits of the Corn and of 3 The Dying God, p. 262. 
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which an effigy or an image is burnt in the fire from the 
cases in which it is simply carried through or over it. We 
have seen that in the Chinese festival of fire the image of the 
god is carried thrice by bearers over the glowing furnace. 
Here the motive for subjecting a god to the heat of the 
furnace must surely be the same as the motive for subjecting 
his worshippers to the same ordeal; and if the motive 
in the case of the worshippers is purificatory, it is probably 
the same in the case of the deity. In other words we may 
suppose that the image of a god is periodically carried 
over a furnace in order to purify him from the taint of 
corruption, the spells of magicians, or any other evil in- 
fluences that might impair or impede his divine energies. 
The same theory would explain the custom of obliging the 
priest ceremonially to pass through the fire; the custom 
need not be a mitigation of an older practice of burning 
him in the flames, it may only be a purification designed to 
enable him the better to discharge his sacred duties as 
representative of the deity in the coming year. Similarly, 
when the rite is obligatory, not on the people as a whole, 
but only on certain persons chosen for the purpose, we may 
suppose that these persons act as representatives of the 
entire community, which thus passes through the fire by 
deputy and con:equently participates in all the benefits 
which are believed to accrue from the purificatory character 
of the rite? In both cases, therefore, if my interpretation of 
them is correct, the passage over or through a fire is not a 
substitute for human sacrifice ; it is nothing but a stringent 
form of purification. 


§ 2. The Burning of Men and Animals in the Fives 


Yet in the popular customs connected with the fire- 
festivals of Europe there are certain features which appear to 


1 Above, pp. 9, 10, 14. 

2 Among the Klings of Southern 
India the ceremony of walking over a 
bed of red-hot ashes is performed by a 
few chosen individuals, who are pre- 
pared for the rite by a devil-doctor or 
medicine-man. The eye-witness who 


describes the ceremony adds: “ As I 
understood it, they took on themselves 
and expiated the sins of the Kling 
community for the past year.” See 
the letter of Stephen Ponder, quoted 
by Andrew Lang, Modern Mythology 
(London, 1897), p. 160. 
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point to a former practice of human sacrifice. We have 
seen reasons for belicving that in Europe living persons 
have often acted as representatives of the tree-spirit and 
corn-spirit and have suffered death as such! There is no 
reason, therefore, why they should not have been burned, if 
any special advantages were likely to be attained by putting 
them to death in that way. The consideration of human suffer- 
ing is not one which enters into the calculations of primitive 
man. Now, in the fire-festivals which we are discussing, the 
pretence of burning people is sometimes carried so far that it 
seems reasonable to regard it as a mitigated survival of an 
older custom of actually burning them. Thus in Aachen, as 
we saw, the man clad in peas-straw acts so cleverly that the 
children really believe he is being burned? At Jumiéges in 
Normandy the man clad all in green, who bore the title of 
the Green Wolf, was pursued by his comrades, and when 
they caught him they feigned to fling him upon the mid- 
summer bonfire? Similarly at the Beltane fires in Scotland 
the pretended victim was seized, and a show made of throw- 
ing him into the flames, and for some time afterwards 
people affected to speak of him as dead.* Again, in the 
Hallowe’en bonfires of north-eastern Scotland we may 
perhaps detect a similar pretence in the custom observed by 
a lad of lying down as close to the fire as possible and 
allowing the other lads to leap over him.’ The titular king 
at Aix, who reigned for a year and danced the first dance 
round the midsummer bonfire, may perhaps in days of old 
have discharged the less agreeable duty of serving as fuel 
for that fire which in later times he only kindled. In the 
following customs Mannhardt is probably right in recognizing 
traces of an old custom of burning a leaf-clad representative 
of the spirit of vegetation. At Wolfeck, in Austria, on Mid- 
summer Day, a boy completely clad in green fir branches 
goes from house to house, accompanied by a noisy crew, 
collecting wood for the bonfire. As he gets the wood he 
sings— 


1 The Dying God, pp. 205 599.3 3 Above, vol. i. p. 186. 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 4 Above, vol. i. p. 148. 
216 59g. 5 Above, vol. i. p. 233. 

2 Above, vol. i. p. 120. ® Above, vol. i. p. 194. 
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“ Forest trees I want, 
No sour milk for me, 
But beer and wine, 
So can the wood-man be jolly and gay.” 


In some parts of Bavaria, also, the boys who go from house 
to house collecting fuel for the midsummer bonfire envelop 
one of their number from head to foot in green branches of 
firs, and lead him by a rope through the whole village? At 
Moosheim, in Wurtemberg, the festival of St. John’s Fire 
usually lasted for fourteen days, ending on the second 
Sunday after Midsummer Day. On this last day the bon- 
fire was left in charge of the children, while the older people 
retired to a wood. Here they encased a young fellow in 
leaves and twigs, who, thus disguised, went to the fire, 
scattered it, and trod it out. All the people present fled at 
the sight of him? 

In this connexion it is worth while to note that in pagan 
Europe the water as well as the fire seems to have claimed 
its human victim on Midsummer Day. Some German rivers, 
such as the Saale and the Spree, are believed still to require 
their victim on that day; hence people are careful not to bathe 
at this perilous season. Where the beautiful Neckar flows, 
between vine-clad and wooded hills, under the majestic ruins 
of Heidelberg castle, the spirit of the river seeks to drown 
three persons, one on Midsummer Eve, one on Midsummer 
Day, and one on the day after. On these nights, if you hear 
a shriek as of a drowning man or woman from the water, 
beware of running to the rescue; for it is only the water- 
fairy shrieking to lure you to yourdoom. Many a fisherman 
of the Elbe knows better than to launch his boat and trust 
himself to the treacherous river on Midsummer Day. And 
Samland fishermen will not go to sea at this season, because 
they are aware that the sea is then hollow and demands 
a victim. In the neighbourhood of the Lake of Constance 


1 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
524. 

2 Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
des Königreichs Bayern (Munich, 1860- 
1867), iii. 956; W. Mannhardt, 
Baumkultus, p. 524. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Breitenbrunn the lad who 
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$ A. Birlinger, Vol:sthümliches aus 
Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- 
1862), ii, 121 s4., § 146; W. Mann. 
hardt, Baumkultus, pp. 524 sg. 
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the Swabian peasants say that on St. John’s Day the Angel 
or St. John must have a swimmer and a climber; hence no 
one will climb a tree or bathe even in a brook on that day.! 
According to others, St. John will have three dead men on 
his day ; one of them must die by water, one by a fall, and 
one by lightning; therefore old-fashioned people warn their 
children not to climb or bathe, and are very careful them- 
selves not to run into any kind of danger on Midsummer 
Day.? Soin some parts of Switzerland people are warned 
against bathing on St. John’s Night, because the saint’s day 
demands its victims. Thus in the Emmenthal they say, 
“This day will have three persons; one must perish in the 
air, one in the fire, and the third in the water.” At Schaff- 
hausen the saying runs, “St. John the Baptist must have a 
runner, must have a swimmer, must have a climber.” That 
is the reason why you should not climb cherry-trees on the 
saint’s day, lest you should fall down and break your valuable 
neck? In Cologne the saint is more exacting; on his day 
he requires no less than fourteen dead men; seven of them 
must be swimmers and seven climbers. Accordingly when 
we find that, in one of the districts where a belief of this 
sort prevails, it used to be customary to throw a person into 
the water on Midsummer Day, we can hardly help conclud- 
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ing that this was only a modification of an older custom of John’sDay 


actually drowning a human being in the river at that time. 
In Voigtland it was formerly the practice to set up a fine 
May tree, adorned with all kinds of things, on St. John’s 
Day. The people danced round it, and when the lads had 
fetched down the things with which it was tricked out, 
the tree was thrown into the water. But before this was 


1 E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten 
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done, they sought out somebody whom they treated in the 
same manner, and the victim of this horseplay was called 
“the John.” The brawls and disorders, which such a custom 
naturally provoked, led to the suppression of the whole 
ceremony. 

At Rotenburg on the Neckar they throw a loaf of 
bread into the water on St. John’s Day ; were this offering 
not made, the river would grow angry and take away a man? 
Clearly, therefore, the loaf is regarded as a substitute which 
the spirit of the river consents to accept instead of a human 
victim. Elsewhere the water-sprite is content with flowers. 
Thus in Bohemia people sometimes cast garlands into water 
on Midsummer Eve; and if the water-sprite pulls one of 
them down, it is a sign that the person who threw the 
garland in will die In the villages of Hesse the girl who 
first comes to the well early on the morning of Midsummer 
Day, places on the mouth of the well a gay garland com- 
posed of many sorts of flowers which she has culled from 
the fields and meadows. Sometimes a number of such 
garlands are twined together to form a crown, with which 
the well is decked. At Fulda, in addition to the flowery 
decoration of the wells, the neighbcurs choose a Lord of 
the Wells and announce his election by sending him a great 
nosegay of flowers; his house, too, is decorated with green 
boughs, and children walk in procession to it, He goes 
from house to house collecting materials for a feast, of 
which the neighbours partake on the following Sunday. 
What the other duties of the Lord of the Wells may be, we 
are not told. We may conjecture that in old days he had 
to see to it that the spirits of the water received their dues 
from men and maidens on that important day. 


1 J, A. E. Kohler, foc. cit. Tacitus 
tells us that the image of the goddess 
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Nerthus, her vestments, and chariot 
were washed in a certain lake, and 
that immediately afterwards the slaves 
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swallowed by the lake (Germania, 40). 
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Certainly we know from Tacitus 
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The belief that the spirits of the water exact a human 
life on Midsummer Day may partly explain why that 
day is regarded by some people as unlucky. At Neu- 
burg, in Baden, people who meet on Midsummer Day 
bid each other beware.’ Sicilian mothers on that ominous 
day warn their little sons not to go out of the house, 
or, if they do go out. not to stray far, not to walk on 
solitary unfrequented paths, to avoid horses and carriages 
and persons with firearms, and not to dare to swim; in 
short they bid them be on their guard at every turn. The 
Sicilian writer who tells us this adds: “This I know and 
sadly remember ever since the year 1848, when, not yet 
seven years old, I beheld in the dusk of the evening on St. 
John’s Day some women of my acquaintance bringing back 
in their arms my little brother, who had gone to play in a 
garden near our house, and there had found his death, my 
poor Francesco! In their simplicity the women who strove 
to console my inconsolable mother, driven distracted by the 
dreadful blow, kept repeating that St. John must have his 
due, that on that day he must be appeased. ‘Who knows,’ 
said they, ‘how many other mothers are weeping now for 
other little sons forlorn !’”? 

Yet curiously enough, though the water-spirits call for 
human victims on Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day, 
water in general is supposed at that season to acquire 
certain wonderful medicinal virtues, so that he who bathes 
in it then or drinks of it is not only healed of all his in- 
firmities but will be well and hearty throughout the year. 
Hence in many parts of Europe, from Sweden in the north 
to Sicily in the south, and from Ireland and Spain in the 
west to Esthonia in the east it used to be customary for 
men, women, and children to bathe in crowds in rivers, the 
sea, or springs on Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day, 
hoping thus to fortify themselves for the next twelve months. 
The usual time for taking the bath was the night which 
intervenes between Midsummer Eve and Midsummer Day ;° 

1 E. H. Meyer, Badisches Volksleben 3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
(Strasburg, 1900), p. 506. i. 489 sg., iii. 487; A. Wuttke, Der 
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but in Belgium the hour was noon on Midsummer Day. 
It was a curious sight, we are told, to see the banks of 
a river lined with naked children waiting for the first 
stroke of noon to plunge into the healing water. The dip 
was supposed to have a remarkable effect in strengthening 
the legs. People who were ashamed to bathe in public 
used to have cans of water brought to their houses from the 
river at midday, and then performed their ablutions in the 
privacy of their chambers. Nor did they throw away the 
precious fluid ; on the contrary they bottled it up and kept 
it as a sort of elixir for use throughout the year. It was 
thought never to grow foul and to be as blessed as holy water 
fetched from a church, which we may well believe. Hence 
it served to guard the house against a thunder-storm ; when 
the clouds were heavy and threatening, all you had to do 
was to take the palm branches (that is, the twigs of box- 
wood) which were blessed on Palm Sunday, dip them in 
the midsummer water, and burn them. That averted the 
tempest’ In the Swiss canton of Lucerne a bath on Mid- 
summer Eve is thought to be especially wholesome, though 
in other parts of Switzerland, as we saw, bathing at that 
season is accounted dangerous.” 

Nor are such customs and beliefs confined to the 
Christian peoples of Europe; they are shared also by the 
Mohammedan peoples of Morocco. There, too, on Mid- 
summer Day all water is thought to be endowed with such 
marvellous virtue that it not only heals but prevents sick- 
ness for the rest of the year; hence men, women, and 
children bathe in the sea, in rivers, or in their houses at 
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that time for the sake of their health. In Fez and other places 
on this day people pour or squirt water over each other in the 
streets or from the house-tops, so that the streets become 
almost as muddy as after a fall of rain. More than that, in 
the Andjra they bathe their animals also; horses, mules, 
donkeys, cattle, sheep, and goats, all must participate in the 
miraculous benefits of midsummer water.’ The rite forms 
part of that old heathen celebration of Midsummer which 
appears to have been common to the peoples on both sides 
of the Mediterranean ;? and as the aim of bathing in the 
midsummer water is undoubtedly purification, it is reasonable 
to assign the same motive for the custom of leaping over 
the midsummer bonfire. On the other hand some people in 
Morocco, like some people in Europe, think that water on 
Midsummer Day is unclean or dangerous. A Berber told 
Dr. Westermarck that water is haunted on Midsummer 
Day, and that people therefore avoid bathing in it and keep 
animals from drinking of it. And among the Beni Ahsen 
persons who swim in the river on that day are careful, before 
plunging into the water, to throw burning straw into it as an 
offering, in order that the spirits may not harm them. The 
parallelism between the rites of water and fire at this season 
is certainly in favour of interpreting both in the same way ;* 
and the traces of human sacrifice which we have detected in 
the rite of water may therefore be allowed to strengthen the 
inference of a similar sacrifice in the rite of fire. 

But it seems possible to go farther than this. Of human 
sacrifices offered on these occasions the most unequivocal 
traces, as we have seen, are those which, about a hundred 
years ago, still lingered at the Beltane fires in the High- 
lands of Scotland, that is, among a Celtic people who, 
situated in a remote corner of Europe and almost com- 


1 E. Westermarck, ‘‘ Midsummer 2 See above, vol. i. pp. 213-219. 
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pletely isolated from foreign influence, had till then 
conserved their old heathenism better perhaps than any 
other pcople in the West of Europe. It is significant, there- 
fore, that human sacrifices by fire are known, on unquestion- 
able evidence, to have been systematically practised by the 
Celts. The earliest description of these sacrifices has been 
bequeathed to us by Julius Caesar. As conqueror of the 
hitherto independent Celts of Gaul, Caesar had ample 
opportunity of observing the national Celtic religion and 
manners, while these were still fresh and crisp from the 
native mint and had not yet been fused in the melting-pot 
of Roman civilization. With his own notes Caesar appears 
to have incorporated the observations of a Greck explorer, by 
name Posidonius, who travelled in Gaul about fifty years 
before Caesar carried the Roman arms to the English 
Channel. The Greek geographer Strabo and the historian 
Diodorus seem also to have derived their descriptions of 
the Celtic sacrifices from the work of Posidonius, but in- 
dependently of each other, and of Caesar, for each of the 
three derivative accounts contain some details which are not 
to be found in either of the others. By combining them, 
therefore, we can restore the original account of Posidonius 
with some probability, and thus obtain a picture of the 
sacrifices offered by the Celts of Gaul at the close of the 
second century before our era.’ The following seem to have 
been the main outlines of the custom. Condemned criminals 
were reserved by the Celts in order to be sacrificed to the gods 
at a great festival which took place once in every five years, 
The more there were of such victims, the greater was believed 
to be the fertility of the land? If there were not enough 
criminals to furnish victims, captives taken in war were 
im nolated to supply the deficiency. When the time came the 
victims were sacrificed by the Druids or priests. Some they 
shot down with arrows, some they impaled, and some they 
burned alive in the following manner. Colossal images of 


Caesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 15; Strabo,  govexds lkas wddora rovros [i.e the 
iv. 4. 5, p. 198; Diodorus Siculus, v. Druids] érerérparro dixdfeyv, öra» re 
32. See W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, popà rovrwv 7, popay kal rijs Xwpas voul- 
PP- 525 $99. fovow úmápxew. On this passage see 

W. Mannhardt, Baumkuitus, pp. 529 

3 Strabo, iv. 4. 4, p. 197: Tas è sgg.; and below, pp. 42 sg. 
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wicker-work or of wood and grass were constructed ; these 
were filled with live men, cattle, and animals of other kinds ; 
fire was then applied to the images, and they were burned 
with their living contents. 

Such were the great festivals held once every five years. 
But besides these quinquennial festivals, celebrated on so 
grand a scale, and with, apparently, so large an expenditure 
of human life, it seems reasonable to suppose that festivals 
of the same sort, only on a lesser scale, were held annually, 
and that from these annual festivals are lineally descended 
some at least of the fire-festivals which, with their traces of 
human sacrifices, are still celebrated year by year in many 
parts of Europe. The gigantic images constructed of osiers 
or covered with grass in which the Druids enclosed their 
victims remind us of the leafy framework in which the human 
representative of the tree-spirit is still so often encased.’ 
Hence, seeing that the fertility of the land was apparently 
supposed to depend upon the due performance of these 
sacrifices, Mannhardt interpreted the Celtic victims, cased in 
osiers and grass, as representatives of the tree-spirit or 
spirit of vegetation. 

These wicker giants of the Druids seem to have had 
till lately their representatives at the spring and mid- 
summer festivals of modern Europe. At Douay, down 
to the early part of the nineteenth century, a procession 
took place annually on the Sunday nearest to the seventh 
of July. The great feature of the procession was a 
colossal figure, some twenty or thirty feet high, made of 
osiers, and called “the giant,’ which was moved through 
the streets by means of rollers and ropes worked by 
men who were enclosed within the effigy. The wooden 
head of the giant is said to have been carved and 
painted by l.ubens. The figure was armed as a knight 
with lance and sword, helmet and shield. Behind him 
marched his wife and his three children, all constructed of 
osiers on the same principle, but on a smaller scale? At 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution ment du Nord? (Cambrai, 1836), pp. 
of Kings, ii. 80 sgg. 193-200; A.de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes 
2 Madame Clément, Histoire des et Traditions des Provinces de France, 
fêtes civiles et religieuses du départe- (Paris and Lyons, 1846), pp. 323 59.3 
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Dunkirk the procession of the giants took place on Mid- 
summer Day, the twenty-fourth of June. The festival, 
which was known as the Follies of Dunkirk, attracted such 
multitudes of spectators, that the inns and private houses 
could not lodge them all, and many had to sleep in cellars 
or in the streets. In 1755 an eye-witness estimated that 
the number of onlookers was not less than forty thousand, 
without counting the inhabitants of the town. The streets 
through which the procession took its way were lined with 
double ranks of soldiers, and the houses crammed with 
spectators from top to bottom. High mass was celebrated in 
the principal church and then the procession got under weigh. 
First came the guilds or brotherhoods, the members walking 
two and two with great waxen tapers, lighted, in their hands. 
They were followed by the friars and the secular priests, and 
then came the Abbot, magnificently attired, with the Host 
borne before him by a venerable old man. When these 
were past, the real “ Follies of Dunkirk” began. They con- 
sisted of pageants of various sorts wheeled through the streets 
in cars. These appear to have varied somewhat from year 
to year; but if we may judge from the processions of 1755 
and 1757, both of which have been described by eye-witnesses, 
a standing show was a car decked with foliage and branches 
to imitate a wood, and carrying a number of men dressed in 
leaves or in green scaly skins, who squirted water on the 
people from pewter syringes. An English spectator has 
compared these maskers to the Green Men of our own country 
on May Day. Last of all came the giant and giantess. 
The giant was a huge figure of wicker-work, occasionally as 
much as forty-five feet high, dressed in a long blue robe with 
gold stripes, which reached to his feet, concealing the dozen 
or more men who made it dance and bob its head to the 
spectators. This colossal effigy went by the name of Papa 
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legendary History (London, 1859), pp. 
75-87; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 
P. 523, note. Itis said that the giantess 
made her first appearance in 1665, and 
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Reuss, and carried in its pocket a bouncing infant of Brob- 
dingnagian proportions, who kept bawling “Papa! papa!” 
in a voice of thunder, only pausing from time to time to 
devour the victuals which were handed out to him from the 
windows. The rear was brought up by the daughter of the 
giant, constructed, like her sire, of wicker-work, and little, if 
at all, inferior to him in size. She wore a rose-coloured robe, 
with a gold watch as large as a warming pan at her side: 
her breast glittered with jewels: her complexion was high, 
and her eyes and head turned with as easy a grace as the 
men inside could contrive to impart to their motions. The 
procession came to an end with the revolution of 1789, and 
has never been revived. The giant himself indeed, who had 
won the affections of the townspeople, survived his ancient 
glory for a little while and made shift to appear in public a 
few times more at the Carnival and other festal occasions; 
but his days were numbered, and within fifty years even his 
memory had seemingly perished.’ 

Most towns and even villages of Brabant and Flanders 
have, or used to have, similar wicker giants which were 
annually led about to the delight of the populace, who 
loved these grotesque figures, spoke of them with patriotic 
enthusiasm, and never wearied of gazing at them. The 
name by which the giants went was Reuzes, and a special 
song called the Reuze song was sung in the Flemish dialect 
while they were making their triumphal progress through 
the streets. The most celebrated of these monstrous effigies 
were those of Antwerp and Wetteren. At Ypres a whole 
family of giants contributed to the public hilarity at the 
Carnival. At Cassel and Hazebrouch, in the French de- 
partment of Nord, the giants made their annual appearance 
on Shrove Tuesday.? At Antwerp the giant was so big 


1 The Gentleman's Magazine, xxix. 
(1759), pp- 263-265 ; Madame Clément, 
Histoire des fêtes civiles et religieuses 
du département du Nord,’ pp. 169-1753 
A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et Tradt- 
tions des Provinces de France, pp. 328- 
332. Compare John Milner, Zhe 
History, Civil and Ecclesiastical, and 
Survey of the Antiquities of Win- 
chester (Winchester, N.D.), i. 8 sg. 
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that no gate in the city was large enough to let him 
go through; hence he could not visit his brother giants 
in neighbouring towns, as the other Belgian giants used 
to do on solemn occasions. He was designed in 1534 
by Peter van Aelst, painter to the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and is still preserved with other colossal figures 
in a large hall at Antwerp! At Ath, in the Belgian 
province of Hainaut, the popular procession of the giants 
took place annually in August down to the year 1869 at 
least. For three days the colossal effigies of Goliath and 
his wife, of Samson and an Archer (Tirant), together with 
a two-headed eagle, were led about the streets on the 
shoulders of twenty bearers concealed under the flowing 
drapery of the giants, to the great delight of the towns- 
people and a crowd of strangers who assembled to witness 
the pageant. The custom can be traced back by docu- 
mentary evidence to the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
but it appears that the practice of giving Goliath a wife 
dates only from the year 1715. Their nuptials were solem- 
nized every year on the eve of the festival in the church of 
St. Julien, whither the two huge figures were escorted by the 
magistrates in procession.” 

In England artificial giants seem to have been a 
standing feature of the midsummer festival. A writer of 
the sixteenth century speaks of “Midsommer pageants in 
London, where to make the people wonder, are set forth 
great and uglie gyants marching as if they were alive, and 
armed at all points, but within they are stuffed full of 
browne paper and tow, which the shrewd boyes, underpceering, 
a ee ee ee a a 


gique méridionale, etc. (Avesnes, 1846), 2 E. Fourdin, “La foire d’Ath,” 
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do guilefully discover, and turne to a greate derision.”? 
At Chester the annual pageant on Midsummer Eve included 
the effigies of four giants, with animals, hobby-horses, and 
other figures. An officious mayor of the town suppressed 
the giants in 1599, but they were restored by another mayor 
in 1601. Under the Commonwealth the pageant was dis- 
continued, and the giants and beasts were destroyed ; but 
after the restoration of Charles II. the old ceremony was 
revived on the old date, new effigies being constructed to 
replace those which had fallen victims to Roundhead bigotry. 
The accounts preserve a record not only of the hoops, buck- 
ram, tinfoil, gold and silver leaf, paint, glue, and paste which 
went to make up these gorgeous figures; they also mention 
the arsenic which was mixed with the paste in order to pre- 
serve the poor giants from being eaten alive by the rats.’ 
At Coventry the accounts of the Cappers’ and Drapers’ 
Companies in the sixteenth century shed light on the giants 
which there also were carried about the town at Midsummer ; 
from some of the entries it appears that the giant’s wife 
figured beside the giant? At Burford, in Oxfordshire, Mid- 
summer Eve used to be celebrated with great jollity by the 
carrying of a giant and a dragon up and down the town. 
The last survivor of these perambulating English giants 
dragged out a miserable existence at Salisbury, where an 
antiquary found him mouldering to decay in the neglected 
hall of the Tailors’ Company about the year 1844. His 
bodily framework was of lath and hoop like the one which 
used to be worn by Jack-in-the-Green on May Day. The 
drapery, which concealed the bearer, was of coloured chintz, 
bordered with red and purple, and trimmed with yellow 
fringe. His head was modelled in paste-board and adorned 
with a gold-laced cocked hat: his flowing locks were of 
tow; and in his big right hand he brandished a branch of 


1 George Puttenham, The Arte of 
English Poesie (London, 1811, reprint 
of the original edition of London, 
1589), book iii. chapter vi. p. 128. 
On the history of the English giants 
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continent, see F. W. Fairholt, Gog 
and Magog, the Giants in Guildhall, 
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artificial laurel. In the days of his glory he promenaded 
about the streets, dancing clumsily and attended by two 
men grotesquely attired, who kept a watchful eye on his 
movements and checked by the wooden sword and club 
which they carried any incipient tendency to lose his balance 
and topple over in an undignified manner, which would have 
exposed to the derision of the populace the mystery of his 
inner man. The learned called him St. Christopher, the 
vulgar simply the giant. 

In these cases the giants only figure in the proces- 
sions. But sometimes they were burned in the summer 
bonfires. Thus the people of the Rue aux Ours in Paris 
used annually to make a great wicker-work figure, dressed 
as a soldier, which they promenaded up and down the 
streets for several days, and solemnly burned on the third 
of July, the crowd of spectators singing Salve Regina. 
A personage who bore the title of king presided over the 
ceremony with a lighted torch in his hand. The burning 
fragments of the image were scattered among the people, 
who eagerly scrambled for them. The custom was abolished 
in 1743.” In Brie, Isle de France, a wicker-work giant, 
eighteen feet high, was annually burned on Midsummer 
Eve’ 

Again, the Druidical custom of burning live animals, 
enclosed in wicker-work, has its counterpart at the spring and 
midsummer festivals. At Luchon in the Pyrenees on Mid- 
summer Eve “a hollow column, composed of strong wicker- 
work, is raised to the height of about sixty feet in the centre 
of the principal suburb, and interlaced with green foliage up 
to the very top; while the most beautiful flowers and shrubs 
procurable are artistically arranged in groups below, so as to 
form a sort of background to the scene. The column is 
then filled with combustible materials, ready for ignition. 
At an appointed hour—about 8 P.M.—a grand procession, 
composed of the clergy, followed by young men and maidens 
in holiday attire, pour forth from the town chanting hymns, 


1 F, W. Fairholt, of. cit. pp. 61- Mythes, et Traditions des Provinces de 
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and take up their position around the column. Meanwhile, 
bonfires are lit, with beautiful effect, in the surrounding hills. 
As many living serpents as could be collected are now thrown 
into the column, which is set on fire at the base by means 
of torches, armed with which about fifty boys and men 
dance around with frantic gestures. The serpents, to avoid 
the flames, wriggle their way to the top, whence they are 
seen lashing out laterally until finally obliged to drop, their 
struggles for life giving rise to enthusiastic delight among 
the surrounding spectators, This is a favourite annual cere- 
mony for the inhabitants of Luchon and its neighbourhood, 
and local tradition assigns it to a heathen origin.” In the 
midsummer fires formerly kindled on the Place de Gréve at 
Paris it was the custom to burn a basket, barrel, or sack full 
of live cats, which was hung from a tall mast in the midst of 
the bonfire; sometimes a fox was burned. The people 
collected the embers and ashes of the fire and took them 
home, believing that they brought good luck. The French 
kings often witnessed these spectacles and even lit the bon- 
fire with their own hands. In 1648 Louis the Fourteenth, 
crowned with a wreath of roses and carrying a bunch of 
roses in his hand, kindled the fire, danced at it and partook 
of the banquet afterwards in the town hall. But this was 
the last occasion when a monarch presided at the midsummer 
bonfire in Paris? At Metz midsummer fires were lighted 
with great pomp on the esplanade, and a dozen cats, en- 
closed in wicker-cages, were burned alive in them, to the 
amusement of the people.? Similarly at Gap, in the depart- 


1 Athenaeum, 24th July 1869, p. 
115; W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, 
pp. 515 sg. From a later account we 
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ment of the High Alps, cats used to be roasted over the 
midsummer bonfire.’ In Russia a white cock was some- 
times burned in the midsummer bonfire ;? in Meissen or 
Thuringia a horse’s head used to be thrown into it? Some- 
times animals are burned in the spring bonfires. In the 
Vosges cats were burned on Shrove Tuesday; in Alsace 
they were thrown into the Easter bonfire In the depart- 
ment of the Ardennes cats were flung into the bonfires 
kindled on the first Sunday in Lent; sometimes, by a 
refinement of cruelty, they were hung over the fire from 
the end of a pole and roasted alive. “The cat, which 
represented the devil, could never suffer enough.” While 
the creatures were perishing in the flames, the shepherds 
guarded their flocks and forced them to leap over the fire, 
esteeming this an infallible means of preserving them from 
disease and witchcraft. We have seen that squirrels were 
sometimes burned in the Easter fire.® 

Thus it appears that the sacrificial rites of the Celts of 
ancient Gaul can be tiaced in the popular festivals of modern 
Europe. Naturally it is in France, or rather in the wider 
area comprised within the limits of ancient Gaul, that these 
rites have left the clearest traces in the customs of burning 
giants of wicker-work and animals enclosed in wicker-work 
or baskets. These customs, it will have been remarked, are 
generally observed at or about midsummer. From this we 
may infer that the original rites of which these are the de- 
generate successors were solemnized at midsummer, This 
inference harmonizes with the conclusion suggested by a 
general survey of European folk-custom, that the midsummer 
festival must on the whole have been the most widely diffused 
and the most solemn of all the yearly festivals celebrated by 
the primitive Aryans in Europe. At the same time we 
must bear in mind that among the British Celts the chief 
firc-festivals of the year appear certainly to have been those 


1 Alexandre Bertrand, Za Religion glaube (Iserlohn, N.D.), pP. 34. 
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of Beltane (May Day) and Hallowe’en (the last day of 
October) ; and this suggests a doubt whether the Celts of 
Gaul also may not have celebrated their principal rites of 
fire, including their burnt sacrifices of men and animals, at 
the beginning of May or the beginning of November rather 


than at Midsummer. 


We have still to ask, What is the meaning of such 
sacrifices? Why were men and animals burnt to death at 
these festivals? If we are right in interpreting the modern 
European fire-festivals as attempts to break the power of 
witchcraft by burning or banning the witches and warlocks, 
it seems to follow that we must explain the human sacrifices 
of the Celts in the same manner; that is, we must suppose 
that the men whom the Druids burnt in wicker-work images 
were condemned to death on the ground that they were 
witches or wizards, and that the mode of execution by fire 
was chosen because, as we have seen, burning alive is 
deemed the surest mode of getting rid of these noxious 
and dangerous beings. The same explanation would apply 
to the cattle and wild animals of many kinds which the 
Celts burned along with the men.’ They, too, we may 
conjecture, were supposed to be either under the spell 
of witchcraft or actually to be the witches and wizards, 
who had transformed themselves into animals for the 
purpose of prosecuting their infernal plots against the welfare 
of their fellow creatures. This conjecture is confirmed by 
the observation that the victims most commonly burned 
in modern bonfires have been cats, and that cats are pre- 
cisely the animals into which, with the possible exception 
of hares, witches were most usually supposed to transform 
themselves. Again, we have seen that serpents and foxes 
used sometimes to be burnt in the midsummer fires ;? 
and Welsh and German witches are reported to have 
assumed the form both of foxes and serpents.’ In short, 
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when we remember the great variety of animals whose forms 
witches can assume at pleasure,’ it seems easy on this hypo- 
thesis to account for the variety of living creatures that have 
been burnt at festivals both in ancient Gaul and modern 
Europe ; all these victims, we may surmise, were doomed to 
the flames, not because they were animals, but because they 
were believed to be witches who had taken the shape of 
animals for their nefarious purposes. One advantage of 
explaining the ancient Celtic sacrifices in this way is that it 
introduces, as it were, a harmony and consistency into the 
treatment which Europe has meted out to witches from 
the earliest times down to about two centuries ago, when 
the growing influence of rationalism discredited the belief 
in witchcraft and put a stop to the custom of burning 
witches. On this view the Christian Church in its dealings 
with the black art merely carried out the traditional policy 
of Druidism, and it might be a nice question to decide 
which of the two, in pursuance of that policy, exterminated 
the larger number of innocent men and women. Be that 
as it may, we can now perhaps understand why the Druids 
believed that the more persons they sentenced to death, the 
greater would be the fertility of the land. To a modern 
reader the connexion at first sight may not be obvious 
between the activity of the hangman and the productivity 
of the earth. But a little reflection may satisfy him that 
when the criminals who perish at the stake or on the 


1 See above, vol. i. p. 315 21. 

2 The treatment of magic and witch- 
craft by the Christian Church is de- 
scribed by W. E. H. Lecky, History 
of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit 
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within the compass of their own know- 
ledge. It is certain there have been 
many executions on this account, as in 
the canton of Berne there were some 
put to death during my stay at Geneva. 
The people are so universally infatu- 
ated with the notion, that if a cow 
falls sick, it is ten to one but an old 
woman is clapt up in prison for it, and 
if the poor creature chance to think 
herself a witch, the whole country is 
for hanging her up without mercy.” 
See The Works of Joseph Addison, 
with notes by R. Hurd, D.D. (London, 
1811), vol. ii, ‘* Remarks on several 
Parts of Italy,” p. 196. 

3 Strabo, iv. 4. 4, p. 197. See 
the passage quoted above, p. 32, 
note 2, 
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gallows are witches, whose delight it is to blight the crops 
of the farmer or to lay them low under storms of hail, the 
execution of these wretches is really calculated to ensure 
an abundant harvest by removing one of the principal 
causes which paralyze the efforts and blast the hopes of the 
husbandman. 

The Druidical sacrifices which we are considering were 
explained in a different way by W. Mannhardt. He sup- 
posed that the men whom the Druids burned in wickerwork 
images represented the spirits of vegetation, and accordingly 
that the custom of burning them was a magical ceremony 
intended to secure the necessary sunshine for the crops. 
Similarly, he seems to have inclined to the view that the 
animals which used to be burnt in the bonfires represented 
the corn-spirit,| which, as we saw in an earlier part of this 
work, is often supposed to assume the shape of an animal.? 
This theory is no doubt tenable, and the great authority of 
W. Mannhardt entitles it to careful consideration. I adopted 
it in former editions of this book; but on reconsideration it 
seems to me on the whole to be less probable than the theory 
that the men and animals burnt in the fires perished in the 
character of witches. This latter view is strongly supported 
by the testimony of the people who celebrate the fire-festivals, 
since a popular name for the custom of kindling the fires is 
“burning the witches,” effigies of witches are sometimes 
consumed in the flames, and the fires, their embers, or their 
ashes are supposed to furnish protection against witchcraft. 
On the other hand there is little to shew that the effigies 
or the animals burnt in the fires are regarded by the 
people as representatives of the vegetation-spirit, and that 
the bonfires are sun-charms. With regard to serpents in 
particular, which used to be burnt in the midsummer fire at 
Luchon, I am not aware of any certain evidence that in 
Europe snakes have been regarded as embodiments of the 
tree-spirit or corn-spirit,? though in other parts of the world 


1 W. Mannhardt, Baumkultus, pp. oaks, and as oaks were sacred among 


632-534. the Prussians, the serpeuts may possibly 
2 Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, have been regarded as genii of the 
i, 270-305. trees. See Simon Grunau, Preussischer 


3 Some of the serpents worshipped Chronik, herausgegeben von Dr. M. 
by the old Prussians lived in hollow  Perlbach, i. (Leipsic, 1876) p. 893 
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the conception appears to be not unknown. 


Whereas 


the popular faith in the transformation of witches into 
animals is so general and deeply rooted, and the fear of 
these uncanny beings is so strong, that it seems safer to 
suppose that the cats and other animals which were burnt in 
the fire suffered death as embodiments of witches than that 


they perished as representatives of vegetation-spirits. 
ee SE ee 


Christophor Hartknoch, A/¢ und Neues 
Preussen (Frankfort and Leipsic, 
1684), Pp. 143, 163. Serpents played 
an important part in the worship of 
Demeter, but we can hardly assume 
that they were regarded as embodi- 
ments of the goddess. See Spirits of 
the Corn and of the Wild, ii. 17 sq. 

1 For example, in China the spirits 
of plants are thought to assume the form 
of snakes oftener than that of any other 
animal. Chinese literature abounds with 
Stories illustrative of such transforma- 
tions. See J. J. M. de Groot, The Re- 
ligious System of China, iv. (Leyden, 
1901) pp. 283-286. In Siam the spirit 
of the /akhien tree is said to appear 


sometimes in the shape of a serpent 
and sometimes in that of a woman. 
See Adolph Bastian, Dze Voelker des 
Oestlichen Asien, iii. (Jena, 1867) p. 
251. The vipers that haunted the 
balsam trees in Arabia were regarded 
by the Arabs as sacred to the trees 
(Pausanias, ix. 28. 4); and once in 
Arabia, when a wood hitherto un- 
touched by man was burned down to 
make room for the plough, certain 
white snakes flew out of it with loud 
lamentations. No doubt they were 
supposed to be the dispossessed spirits 
of the trees. See J. Wellhausen, 
Reste Arabischen Heidentums 3 (Berlin, 
1897), pp. 108 sg. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MAGIC FLOWERS OF MIDSUMMER EVE 


A FEATURE of the great midsummer festival remains to be 
considered, which may perhaps help to clear up the doubt 
as to the meaning of the fire-ceremonies and their relation 
to Druidism. For in France and England, the countries 
where the sway of the Druids is known to have been most 
firmly established, Midsummer Eve is still the time for 
culling certain magic plants, whose evanescent virtue can 
be secured at this mystic season alone. Indeed all over 
Europe antique fancies of the same sort have lingered about 
Midsummer Eve, imparting to it a fragrance of the past, 
like withered rose leaves that, found by chance in the pages 
of an old volume, still smell of departed summers. Thus in 
Saintonge and Aunis, two of the ancient provinces of Western 
France, we read that “ of all the festivals for which the merry 
bells ring out there is not one which has given rise to a 
greater number of superstitious practices than the festival of 
St. John the Baptist. 
all days for gathering the wonderful herbs by means of which 
you could combat fever, cure a host of diseases, and guard 
yourself against sorcerers and their spells. But in order to 
attain these results two conditions had to be observed ; first, 
you must be fasting when you gathered the herbs, and 
second, you must cull them before the sun rose. If these 
conditions were not fulfilled, the plants had no special virtue.”? 


1J. L. M. Noguès, Les maurs ing of certain herbs between the Eve 


The Eve of St. John was the day of 


d'autrefois en Saintonge et en Aunis 
(Saintes, 1891), p. 71. Amongst the 
superstitious practices denounced by 
the French writer J. B. Thiers in the 
seventeenth century was ‘‘ the gather- 


of St. John and the Eve of St. Peter 
and keeping them in a bottle to heal 
certain maladies.” See J. B. Thiers, 
Traité des Superstitions (Paris, 1679), 
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In the neighbouring province of Perigord the person who 
gathered the magic herbs betore sunrise at this season had 
to walk backwards, to mutter some mystic words, and to 
perform certain ceremonies, The plants thus collected were 
carefully kept as an infallible cure for fever; placed above 
beds and the doors of houses and of cattle-sheds they pro- 
tected man and beast from disease, witcheraft, and accident.’ 
In Normandy a belief in the marvellous properties of herbs 
and plants, of flowers and seeds and leaves gathered, with 
certain traditional rites, on the Eve or the Day of St. John 
has remained part of the peasant’s creed to this day. Thus 
he fancies that seeds of vegetables and plants, which have 
been collected on St. John’s Eve, will keep better ‘than 
others, and that flowers plucked that day will never fade? 
Indeed so widespread in France used to be the faith in the 
magic virtue of herbs culled on that day that there is a 
French proverb “to employ all the herbs of St. John in an 
atfair,’ meaning “to leave no stone unturned.”8 In the 
early years of the nineteenth century a traveller reported 
that at Marseilles, “on the Eve of St. John, the Place de 
Noailles and the course are cleaned. From three o’elock 
in the morning the country-people flock thither, and by 
six o'clock the whole place is covered with a considerable 
quantity of flowers and herbs, aromatic or otherwise. The 
folk attribute superstitious virtues to these plants; they are 
persuaded that if they have been gathered the same day before 
sunrise they are fitted to heal many ailments. People buy 
them emulously to give away in presents and to fill the 
house with.”* On the Eve of St. John (Midsummer Eve), 
before sunset, the peasants of Perche still gather the herb 
called St. John’s herb. It is a creeping plant, very aromatic, 
with small flowers of a violet blue. Other scented flowers 


1 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 
Traditions des Provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), pp. 150 sg. 


Siam (Amsterdam, 1691), i 202. 
The writer here mentions an Italian 
mode of divination practised on Mid- 
summer Eve, People washed their 


2 Jules Lecceur, Zsguisses du Bocage 
Normand (Conde-sur-Noireau, 1883- 
1887), ii. 8, 244; Amélie Bosquet, 
La Normandie romanesque et mer- 
veilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 1845), p. 
294. 


3 De la Loubere, Du Royaume de 


feet in wine and threw the wine out 
of the window, After that, the first 
words they heard spoken by passers- 
by were deemed oracular. 

t Aubin-Louis Millin, Voyage dams 
les Départemens du Midi de la France 
(Paris, 1807-1811), iii. 344 sg. 
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are added, and out of the posies they make floral crosses 
and crowns, which they hang up over the doors of houses 
and stables. Such floral decorations are sold like the box- 
wood on Palm Sunday, and the withered wreaths are kept 
from year to year. If an animal dies, it may be a cow, they 
carefully clean the byre or the stable, make a pile of these 
faded garlands, and set them on fire, having previously closed 
up all the openings and interstices, so that the whole place 
is thoroughly fumigated. This is thought to eradicate the 
germs of discase from the byre or stable’ At Nellingen, 
near Saaralben, in Lorraine the hedge doctors collect their 
store of simples between eleven o'clock and noon on Mid- 
summer Day; and on that day nut-water is brewed from 
nuts that have been picked on the stroke of noon. Such 
water is a panacea for all ailments? In the Vosges 
Mountains they say that wizards have but one day in the 
year, and but one hour in that day, to find and cull the 
baleful herbs which they use in their black art. That day 
is the Eve of St. John, and that hour is the time when the 
church bells are ringing the noonday Angelus. Hence in 
many villages they say that the bells ought not to ring at 
noon on that day.® 

In the Tyrol also they think that the witching hour 
is when the Ave Maria bell is ringing on Midsummer 
Eve, for then the witches go forth to gather the noxious 
plants whereby they raise thunderstorms. Therefore in 
many districts the bells ring for a shorter time than usual 
that evening ;* at Folgareit the sexton uscd to steal quietly 
into the church, and when the clock struck three he contented 
himself with giving a few pulls to the smallest of the bells.’ 


1 Alexandre Bertrand, Za Religion 3 L. F. Sauvé, Le Folk-lore des 
des Gaulois (Paris, 1897), p. 124. In Hautes- Vosges (Paris, 1889), pp. 168 
French the name of St. John’s herb sg. 

(herbe de la Saint-Jean) is usually given 41. V, Zingerle, ‘Wald, Baume, 
to millep ee that is, St. John’s wort, Kräuter,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche My- 
which is quite a different flower. See thologie und Sittenkunde, i. (1853) 
below, pp- 54 sgg, But “St. T Pp. 332 $9. ; id., Sitten, Bräuche und 
herb T, wal ben o Gerar ee Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes? (Inns- 
which in different places is applied to bruck, 1871), p. 158, §§ 1345, 1348. 
different plants. 

2 Bruno Stehle, *‘ Volksglauben, 6 Christian Schneller, Märchen und 
Sitten und Gebräuche in Lothringen,” Sagen aus Wälschtirol (Innsbruck, 
Globus, lix, (1891) p. 379. 1867), p. 237, § 24. 
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At Rengen, in the Eifel Mountains, the sexton rings the 
church bell for an hour on the afternoon of Midsummer Day. 
As soon as the bell begins to ring, the children run out into the 
meadows, gather flowers, and weave them irto garlands which 
they throw on the roofs of the houses and buildings. There the 
garlands remain till the wind blows them away. It is believed 
that they protect the houses against fire and thunderstorms.’ 
At Niederehe, in the Eifel Mountains, on Midsummer Day 
little children used to make wreaths and posics out of “St. 
John’s flowers and Maiden-flax” and throw them on the 
roofs, Some time afterwards, when the wild gooseberries 
were ripe, all the children would gather round an old 
woman on a Sunday afternoon, and taking the now withered 
wreaths and posies with them march out of the village, 
praying while they walked. Wreaths and posies were then 
thrown in a heap and kindled, whereupon the children 
snatched them up, still burning, and ran and fumigated the 
wild gooseberry bushes with the smoke. Then they returned 
with the old woman to the village, knelt down before her, 
and received her blessing. From that time the children 
were free to pick and eat the wild gooseberries.2 In the 
Mark of Brandenburg the peasants gather all sorts of 
simples on Midsummer Day, because they are of opinion 
that the drugs produce their medicinal effect only if they 
have been culled at that time. Many of these plants, 
especially roots, must be dug up at midnight and in silence? 
In Mecklenburg not merely is a special healing virtue ascribed 
to simples collected on Midsummer Day ; the very smoke of 
such plants, if they are burned in the fire, is believed to pro- 
tect a house against thunder and lightning, and to still the 
raging of the storm. The Wends of the Spreewald twine 
wreaths of herbs and flowers at midsummer, and hang them 
up in their rooms ; and when any one gets a fright he will 
lay some of the leaves and blossoms on hot coals and fumi- 
gate himself with the smoke. In Eastern Prussia, some 


1 J. H. Schmitz, Sitten und Sagen, 4 K. Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und 
Lieder, Sprichwörter und Rathsel des Gebräuche aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 
Eifler Volkes(Treves,1856-1858),i. 40. 1879-1880), ii. p. 287, § 1436. 

2 J. H. Schmitz, of. cit. i. 42. 6 W. von Schulenburg, Wendische 

3 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und Volkssagen und Gebrauche aus dem 
Märchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 330. Spreewald (Leipsic, 1880), p. 254. 
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two hundred years ago, it used to be customary on Mid- 
summer Day to make up a bunch of herbs of various sorts 
and fasten it to a pole, which was then put up over the gate 
or door through which the corn would be brought in at 
harvest. Such a pole was called Kaupole, and it remained 
in its place till the crops had been reaped and garnered. 
Then the bunch of herbs was taken down; part of it was 
put with the corn in the barn to keep rats and mice from 
the grain, and part was kept as a remedy for diseases of all 
sorts. 

The Germans of West Bohemia collect simples on St. 
John’s Night, because they believe the healing virtue of the 
plants to be especially powerful at that time? The theory 
and practice of the Huzuls in the Carpathian Mountains are 
similar; they imagine that the plants gathered on that night 
are not only medicinal but possess the power of restraining 
the witches ; some say that the herbs should be plucked in 
twelve gardens or meadows.? Among the simples which the 
Czechs and Moravians of Silesia cull at this season are 
dandelions, ribwort, and the bloom of the lime-tree* The 
Esthonians of the island of Oesel gather St. John’s herbs 
( Jani rohhud) on St. John’s Day, tie them up in bunches, and 
hang them up about the houses to prevent evil spirits from 
entering. A subsidiary use of the plants is to cure diseases ; 
gathered at that time they have a greater medical value than 
if they were collected at any other season. Everybody does 
not choose exactly the same sorts of plants; some gather 
more and some less, but in the collection St. John’s wort 
(Jani rohhi, Hypericum perforatum) should never be wanting." 
A writer of the early part of the seventeenth century informs 
us that the Livonians, among whom he lived, were impressed 
with a belief in the great and marvellous properties possessed 


1 M. Pritorius, Delictae Prusstcae 
(Berlin, 1871), pp. 24 sg. Kaupole is 
probably identical in name with Kupole 
or Kupalo, as to whom see Zhe Dying 
God, pp. 261 sq. 

2 Alois John, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volksglaube im deutschen Westbohmen 
(Prague, 1905), p. 86. 

3 R. F. Kaindl, Die Huzulen 
(Vienna, 1894), pp. 78, 90, 93, 105; 


id., ‘“ Zauberglaube bei den Huzulen,” 
Globus, \xxvi. (1899) p. 256. 


4 Dr. F. Tetzner, ‘“‘ Die Tschechen 
und Mährer in Schlesien,” Globus, 
lxxviii. (1900) p. 340. 

6 J. B. Holzmayer, ‘‘Osiliana,” 
Verhandlungen der gelehrten Est- 
nischen Gesellschaft, vii. Heft 2 (Dor- 
pat, 1872), p. 62. 
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by simples which had been culled on Midsummer Day. Such 
simples, they thought, were sure remedies for fever and for 
sickness and pestilence in man and beast; but if gathered 
one day too late they lost all their virtue’ Among the 
Letts of the Baltic provinces of Russia girls and women go 
about on Midsummer Day crowned with wreaths of aromatic 
plants, which are afterwards hung up for good luck in the 
houses. The plants are also dried and given to cows to eat, 
because they are supposed to help the animals to calve.” 

In Bulgaria St. John’s Day is the special season for 
culling simples. On this day, too, Bulgarian girls gather 
nosegays of a certain white flower, throw them into a vessel 
of water, and place the vessel under a rose-tree in bloom. 
Here it remains all night. Next morning they set it in the 
courtyard and dance singing round it. An old woman then 
takes the flowers out of the vessel, and the girls wash them- 
selves with the water, praying that God would grant them 
health throughout the year. After that the old woman 
restores her nosegay to each girl and promises her a rich 
husband? Among the South Slavs generally on St. John’s 
Eve it is the custom for girls to gather white flowers in the 
meadows and to place them in a sieve or behind the rafters, 
A flower is assigned to each member of the household: next 
morning the flowers are inspected ; and he or she whose 
flower is fresh will be well the whole year, but he or she 
whose flower is faded will be sickly or die. Garlands are 
then woven out of the flowers and laid on roofs, folds, and 
beehives.“ In some parts of Macedonia on St. John’s Eve 
the peasants are wont to festoon their cottages and gird their 
own waists with wreaths of what they call St. John’s flower ; 
it is the blossom of a creeping plant which resembles honey- 
suckle? Similar notions as to the magical virtue which 
plants acquire at midsummer have been transported by 
Europeans to the New World. At La Paz in Bolivia people 

1 P. Einhorn, ‘* Wiederlegunge der 3 A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren (Leip- 
Abgotterey : der ander (sic) Theil,” sic, 1898), pp. 348, 386. 
printed at Riga in 1627, and reprinted EE S Kous, JA e ans 


in Seriptores rerum Livonicarum, ii. ae a 7 

(Riga and Leipsic, 1848) pp. 651 4 9: religiöser Brauch der Stidslaven (Mün- 
2°]. G. Kohl, Die deutsch-russischen Stet i. W., 1890), p. 34. 

Ostseeprovinzen (Dresden and Leipsic, 6 G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk. 


1841), ii. 26. lore (Cambridge, 1903), pp. 54, 58. 
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believe that flowers of mint (Yerba buena) gathered before 
sunrise on St. John’s Day foretell an endless felicity to such 
as are so lucky as to find them.! 

Nor is the superstition confined to Europe and to people 
of European descent. In Morocco also the Mohammedans 
are of opinion that certain plants, such as penny-royal, mar- 
joram, and the oleander, acquire a special magic virtue 
(baraka) when they are gathered shortly before midsummer. 
Hence the people collect these plants at this season and 
preserve them for magical or medical purposes. For ex- 
ample, branches of oleander are brought into the houses 
before midsummer and kept under the roof as a charm 
against the evil eye; but while the branches are being 
brought in they may not touch the ground, else they 
would lose their marvellous properties. Cases of sick- 
ness caused by the evil eye are cured by fumigating the 
patients with the smoke of these boughs. The greatest 
efficacy is ascribed to “the sultan of the oleander,” which is 
a stalk with four pairs of leaves clustered round it. Such 
a stalk is always endowed with magical virtue, but that 
virtue is greatest when the stalk has been cut just before 
midsummer. Arab women in the Hiaina district of Morocco 
gather Daphne gnidium on Midsummer Day, dry it in the 
sun, and make it into a powder which, mixed with water, 
they daub on the heads of their little children to protect 
them from sunstroke and vermin and to make their hair 
grow well. Indeed such marvellous powers do these Arabs 
attribute to plants at this mystic season that a barren 
woman will walk naked about a vegetable garden on Mid- 
summer Night in the hope of conceiving a child through the 
fertilizing influence of the vegetables.’ 

Sometimes in order to produce the desired effect it is 
deemed necessary that seven or nine different sorts of plants 
should be gathered at this mystic season. Norman peasants, 
who wish to fortify themselves for the toil of harvest, will 


1 H. A. Weddell, Voyage dans fe Customs in Morocco,” Folk-lore, xvi. 
Nord de la Bolivie et dans les parties (1905) p. 35; id., Ceremonies and 
voisines du Pérou (Paris and London, Beliefs connected with Agriculture, 
1853), p- 181. certain Dates of the Solar Year, and 

the Weather in Morocco (Helsingfors, 

2 W. Westermarck, ‘Midsummer 1913), pp. 88 sg. 
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sometimes go out at dawn on St. John’s Day and pull seven 
kinds of plants, which they afterwards eat in their soup as a 
means of imparting strength and suppleness to their limbs in 
the harvest field? In Mecklenburg maidens are wont to 
gather seven sorts of flowers at noon on Midsummer Eve. 
These they weave into garlands, and sleep with them under 
their pillows. Then they are sure to dream of the men who 
will marry them.? But the flowers on which youthful lovers 
dream at Midsummer Eve are oftener nine in number. Thus 
in Voigtland nine different kinds of flowers are twined into 
a garland at the hour of noon, but they may not enter the 
dwelling by the door in the usual way ; they must be passed 
through the window, or, if they come in at the door, they 
must be thrown, not carried, into the house. Sleeping on 
them that night you will dream of your future wife or future 
husband. The Bohemian maid, who gathers nine kinds of 
flowers on which to dream of love at Midsummer Eve, takes 
care to wrap her hand in a white cloth, and afterwards to 
wash it in dew; and when she brings her garland home she 
must speak no word to any soul she meets by the way. for 
then all the magic virtue of the flowers would be gone.‘ 
Other Bohemian girls look into the book of fate at this 
season after a different fashion. They twine their hair with 
wreaths made of nine sorts of leaves, and go, when the stars 
of the summer night are twinkling in the sky, to a brook 
that flows beside a tree. There, gazing on the stream, the 
girl beholds, beside the broken reflections of the tree and the 
Stars, the watery image of her future lord.’ So in Masuren 
maidens gather nosegays of wild flowers in silence on Mid- 
summer Eve. At the midnight hour each girl takes the 
nosegay and a glass of water, and when she has spoken 
certain words she sces her lover mirrored in the water.® 
Sometimes Bohemian damsels make a different use of 
their midsummer garlands twined of nine sorts of flowers. 


1 J, Lecoeur, Esgutsses du Bocage 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- 
1887), ii. 9. 

2 K. Bartsch, Sagen, A/archen und 
Gebräuche aus Mecklenburg {Vienna, 
1879-1890), ii. 285. 

3 J. A. E. Kohler, Volksbrauch, 
Aberglauben, Sagen und andre alte 


Ueberlicferungen im Voigtlande (Leip- 
sic, 1867), p. 376. 

4 O. Freiherr von Reinsberg-Diir- 
ingsfeld, Fest- Kalender aus Böhmen 
(l'rague, N.D.), p. 312. 

5 Reinsberg-Diringsfeld, Joe. cit. 

6 M. Téppen, Aderylauben aus Mas- 
uren? (Danzig, 1867), p. 72. 
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They lie down with the garland laid as a pillow under their 
right ear, and a hollow voice, swooning from underground, 
proclaims their destiny.' Yet another mode of consulting the 
oracle by means of these same garlands is to throw them 
backwards and in silence upon a tree at the hour of noon, 
just when the flowers have been gathered. For every time 
that the wreath is thrown without sticking to the branches 
of the tree the girl will have a year to wait before she weds. 
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This mode of divination is practised in Voigtland, East ' 


Prussia,® Silesia, Belgium’ and Wales, and the same thing 
is done in Masuren, although we are not told that there the 
wreaths must be composed of nine sorts of flowers.” However, 
in Masuren chaplets of nine kinds of herbs are gathered on 
St. John’s Eve and put to a more prosaic use than that of 
presaging the course of true love. They are carefully pre- 
served, and the people brew a sort of tea from them, which 
they administer as a remedy for many ailments ; or they keep 
the chaplets under their pillows till they are dry, and there- 
upon dose their sick cattle with them. In Esthonia the 
virtues popularly ascribed to wreaths of this sort are many 
and various. These wreaths, composed of nine kinds of 
herbs culled on the Eve or the Day of St. John, are some- 
times inserted in the roof or hung up on the walls of the 
house, and each of them receives the name of one of the 
inmates. If the plants which have been thus dedicated to 
a girl happen to take root and grow in the chinks and 
crannies, she will soon wed; if they have been dedicated to 
an older person and wither away, that person will die. The 
people also give them as medicine to cattle at the time when 
the animals are driven forth to pasture; or they fumigate 
the beasts with the smoke of the herbs, which are burnt 
along with shavings from the wooden threshold. Bunches 
of the plants are also hung about the house to keep off evil 


1 Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Joc. cit. 

2 J, A. E. Kohler, Volksérauch, etc., 
tm Voigilande, p. 376. 

3 C. Lemke, Volksthiimliches in 
Ostpreussen (Mohrungen, 1884-1887), 
i. 20. 

4 P. Drechsler, Sztée, Brauch und 
Volksglaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 
1903-1906), i. 144 sg. 
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5 Le Baron de Reinsberg-Diirings- 
feld, Calendrier Belge (Brussels, 1861- 
1862), i. 423. 

6 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 
Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
P. 252. 

7 M. Toppen, Aberglauben aus Mas- 
uren,? p. 72, 

8 M. Toppen, of. cit. p. 71. 
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spirits, and maidens lay them under their pillows to dream 
on.’ In Sweden the “ Midsummer Brooms,” made up of nine 
sorts of flowers gathered on Midsummer Eve, are put to 
nearly the same uses. Fathers of families hang up such 
“brooms” to the rafters, one for each inmate of the house; 
and he or she whose broom (qguast) is the first to wither will 
be the first to die. Girls also dream of their future husbands 
with these bunches of flowers under their pillows. A 
decoction made from the flowers is, moreover, a panacea for 
all disorders, and if a bunch of them be hung up in the 
cattle shed, the Troll cannot enter to bewitch the beasts.” 
The Germans of Moravia think that nine kinds of herbs 
gathered on St. John’s Night (Midsummer Eve) are a remedy 
for fever ;* and some of the Wends attribute a curative 
virtue in general to such plants.’ 

Of the flowers which it has been customary to gather for 
purposes of magic or divination at midsummer none perhaps 
is so widely popular as St. John’s wort (Aypericum per- 


Joratum). The reason for associating this particular plant 


for magical with the great summer festival is perhaps not far to seek, for 


purposes 
at Mid- 
summer. 


the flower blooms about Midsummer Day, and with its bright 
yellow petals and masses of golden stamens it might well 
pass for a tiny copy on earth of the great sun which reaches 
its culminating point in heaven at this season. Gathered on 
Midsummer Eve, or on Midsummer Day before sunrise, the 
blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to preserve the 
house against thunder, witches, and evil spirits ; and various 
healing properties are attributed to the different species of 
the plant. In the Tyrol they say that if you put St. John’s 
wort in your shoe before sunrise on Midsummer Day you 
may walk as far as you please without growing weary. In 
Scotland people carried it about their persons as an amulet 
against witchcraft. On the lower Rhine children twine 
chaplets of St. John’s wort on the morning of Midsummer 
Day, and throw them on the roofs of the houses. Here, too, 
the people who danced round the midsummer bonfires used 


1 A. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren 3 Willibald Müller, Beiträge zur 
und äussern Leben der Ehsten (St. Volkskunde der Deutschen in Mähren 
Petersburg, 1876), pp. 362 sg. (Vienna and Olmütz, 1893), p. 264. 


? L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 4 W. von Schulenburg, Wendisches 
(London, 1870), pp. 267 sg. Volksthum (Berlin, 1882), p. 145. 
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to wear wreaths of these yellow flowers in their hair, and to 
deck the images of the saints at wayside shrines with the 
blossoms. Sometimes they flung the flowers into the 
bonfires. In Sicily they dip St. John’s wort in oil, and so 
apply it as a balm for every wound. During the Middle 
Ages the power which the plant notoriously possesses of 
banning devils won for it the name of fuga daemonum ; and 
before witches and wizards were stretched on the rack or 
otherwise tortured, the flower used to be administered to 
them as a means of wringing the truth from their lips} In 
North Wales people used to fix sprigs of St. John’s wort 
over their doors, and sometimes over their windows, “in 
order to purify their houses, and by that means drive away 
all fiends and evil spirits”? In Saintonge and Aunis the 
flowers served to detect the presence of sorcerers, for if one 
of these pestilent fellows entered a house, the bunches of St. 
John’s wort, which had been gathered on Midsummer Eve 
and hung on the walls, immediately dropped their yellow 


heads as if they had suddenly faded.® 


1 Montanus, Die deutschen Volks- 
Jeste, Volksbrauche und deutscher Volks- 
glaube (Iserlohn, N.D.), p. 145; A. 
Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksabergiaube ? 
(Berlin, 1869), p. 100, § 134; I. V. 
Zingerle, ‘‘ Wald, Bäume, Kräuter,” 
Zeitschrift für deutsche Mythologie und 
Sittenkunde, i. (1853) P. 329; A. 
Schlossar, ‘‘ Volksmeinung und Volks- 
aberglaube aus der deutschen Steier- 
mark,” Germania, N.R., xxiv. (1891) 
p- 387; E. Meier, Deutsche Sagen, 
Sitten und Gebräuche aus Schwaben 
(Stuttgart, 1852), p. 428; J. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain 
(London, 1882-1883), i 307, 312; 
T. F. Thiselion Dyer, Folk-lore of 
Plants (London, 1889), pp. 62, 286; 
Rev. Hilderic Friend, Flowers and 
Flower Lore, Third Edition (London, 
1886), pp. 147, 149, 150, 540; G, 
Finamore, Credenze, Usi e Costumi 
Abruzzesi (Palermo, 1890), pp. 161 
sq. ; G. Pitré, Spettacoli e Feste Popolari 
Siciliane (Palermo, 1881), p. 309. One 
authority lays down the rule that you 
should gather the plant fasting and in 
silence (J. Brand, of. cit. p. 312). 
According to Sowerby, the Hypericum 


However, the Germans 


perforatum flowers in England about 
July and August (English Botany, vol. 
v. London, 1796, p. 295). We should 
remember, however, that in the old 
calendar Midsummer Day fell twelve 
days later than at present. The reform 
of the calendar probably put many old 
floral superstitions out of joint. 


2 Bingley, Tour round North Wales 
(1800), ii. 237, quoted by T. F. 
Thiselton Dyer, British Popular Cus- 
toms (London, 1876), p. 320. Com- 
pare Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 
folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
pe 251: ‘*St, John’s, or Midsummer 
Day, was an important festival. St, 
John’s wort, gathered at noon on that 
day, was considered good for several 
complaints, The old saying went that 
if anybody dug the devil’s bit at mid- 
night on the eve of St. John, the roots 
were then good for driving the devil 
and witches away.” Apparently by ‘‘the 
devil’s bit” we are to understand St. 
John’s wort, 

3 J, L. M. Noguès, Les maurs 
@’autrefois en Saintonge et en Aunis 
(Saintes, 1891), pp. 71 sq. 
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of Western Bohemia think that witches, far from dreading 
St. John’s wort, actually seek the plant on St. John’s Eve. 
Further, the edges of the calyx and petals of St. John’s wort, 
as well as their external surface, are marked with dark purple 
spots and lines, which, if squeezed, yield a red essential oil 
soluble in spirits? German peasants believe that this red 
oil is the blood of St. John,’ and this may be why the plant 
is supposed to heal all sorts of wounds.* In Mecklenburg 
they say that if you pull up St. John’s wort at noon on 
Midsummer Day you will find at the root a bead of red 
juice called St. John’s blood ; smear this blood on your shirt 
just over your heart, and no mad dog will bite you In the 
Mark of Brandenburg the same blood, procured in the same 
manner and rubbed on the barrel of a gun, will make every 
shot from that gun to hit the mark. According to others, 
St. John’s blood is found at noon on St. John’s Day, and 
only then, adhering in the form of beads to the root of a 
weed called knawel, which grows in sandy soil. But some 
people say that these beads of red juice are not really the 
blood of the martyred saint, but only insects resembling the 
cochineal or kermes-berry.’ “About Hanover I have often 
observed devout Roman Catholics going on the morning of 
St. John’s day to neighbouring sandhills, gathering on the 
roots of herbs a certain insect (Coccus Polonica) looking 
like drops of blood, and thought by them to be created 
on purpose to keep alive the remembrance of the foul 
murder of St. John the Baptist, and only to be met with 
on the morning of the day set apart for him by the 


Church. I believe the life of 


1 Alois John, Siite, Brauch und 
Volksglaube im deutschen Westbihmen 
(Prague, 1905), p. 84. They call the 
plant ‘‘ witch’s herb” (Hexenkraut). 

2 James Sowerby, English Botany, 
vol. v. (London, 1796), p. 295. 

3 Montanus, Die deutschen Volks- 
Jeste, Volksbrauche und deutscher Volks- 
glaube (Iseriohn, N.D.), p. 35. 

4 T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Folk-lore of 
Plants (London, 1889), p. 286; K. 
Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und Gebräuche 
aus Mecklenburg, ii. p. 291, § 14504. 
The Germans of Bohemia ascribe 
wonderful virtues to the red juice ex- 


this insect is very ephemeral, 


tracted from the yellow flowers of St. 
John’s wort (W. Müller, Beitrage zur 
Volkskunde der Deutschen in Mähren, 
Vienna and Olmütz, 1893, p. 264). 

5 K. Bartsch, of. cit. ii. p. 286, § 
1433. The blood is also a preserva- 
tive against many diseases (øp. cit. ii. 
P. 290, § 1444). 

6 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 
Marchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 387, § 105. 

T Die gestriegelte Rockenphilosophie’ 
(Chemnitz, 1759), pp. 246 sg.; Mon- 
tanus, Dze deutschen Volksfesten, Volks- 
bräuche und deutscher Volksglaube, p- 
147. 
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but by no means 
June.” ? 

Yet another plant whose root has been thought to Mouse-ear 
yield the blood of St. John is the mouse-ear hawkweed — 
(Hieracium pilosella), which grows very commonly in dry acium 
exposed places, such as gravelly banks, sunny lawns, and — 
the tops of park walls. “It blossoms from May to the for magical 
end of July, presenting its elegant sulphur-coloured flowers ies 
to the noontide sun, while the surrounding herbage, and even summer. 
its own foliage, is withered and burnt up” ;? and these round 
yellow flowers may be likened not inaptly to the disc of the 
great luminary whose light they love. At Hildesheim, in 
Germany, people used to dig up hawkweed, especially on the 
Gallows’ Hill, when the clocks were striking noon on 
Midsummer Day; and the blood of St. John, which they 
found at the roots, was carefully preserved in quills for good 
luck. A little of it smeared secretly on the clothes was sure 
to make the wearer fortunate in the market that day. 
According to some the plant ought to be dug up with a gold 
coin. Near Gablonz, in Bohemia, it used to be customary 
to make a bed of St. John’s flowers, as they were called, on 
St. John’s Eve, and in the night the saint himself came and 
laid his head on the bed; next morning you could see the 
print of his head on the flowers, which derived a healing 
virtue from his blessed touch, and were mixed with the 
fodder of sick cattle to make them whole.’ But whether 
these St. John’s flowers were the mouse-ear hawkweed or 


not is doubtful.® 


restricted to the twenty-fourth of 


More commonly in Germany the name of St. John’s Mountain 
flowers (Johannisblumen) appears to be given to the gathered 


In Voigtland the mountain arnica if for magical 
purposes 
at Mid- 
summer, 


4 C. L. Rochholz, Deutscher Glaube 


mountain arnica. 
plucked on St. John’s Eve and stuck in the fields, laid under 


1 Berthold Seeman, Viti, An Ac- 


count of a Government Mission to the 
Vitian or Fijian Islands in the years 
1860-61 (Cambridge, 1862), p. 63. 

2 James Sowerby, English Botany, 
vol. xvi. (London, 1803) p. 1093. 

3 K. Seifart, Sagen, Muarchen, 
Schwänke und Gebräuche aus Stadt 
und Stift Hildesheim? (Hildesheim, 


1889), p. 177, $ 12. 


und Brauch (Berlin, 1867), i. 9. 


6 J. V. Grohmann, Aderglauben und 
Gebräuche aus Bohmen und Mähren 
(Prague and Leipsic, 1864), p. 98, § 
681. 


6 A, Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube? (Berlin, 1869), p. 100, $ 
134. 
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the roof, or hung on the wall, is believed to protect house 
and fields from lightning and hail." So in some parts of 
Bavaria they think that no thunderstorm can harm a house 
which has a blossom of mountain arnica in the window or 
the roof, and in the Tyrol the same flower fastened to the 
door will render the dwelling fire-proof. But it is needless 
to remark that the flower, which takes its popular name 
from St. John, will be no protection against either fire or 
thunder unless it has been culled on the saint’s own day.” 
Another plant which possesses wondrous virtues, if only 
it be gathered on the Eve or the Day of St. John, is 
mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris). Hence in France it goes 
by the name of the herb of St. John? Near Péronne, in the 
French department of Somme, people used to go out fasting 
before sunrise on St. John’s Day to cull the plant; put 
among the wheat in the barn it protected the corn against 


1J. A. E. Köhler, Volksbrauch, 
Aberglauben, Sagen und andre alte 
Ceberlicferungen im Voigtlande (Leipsic, 
1867), p. 376. The belief and practice 
are similar at Grün, near Asch, in 
Western Bohemia. See Alois John, 
Sitte, Brauch und Volksglaube im 
deutschen Westbohmen (Prague, 1905), 
P. 84. 

2 F, Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 
Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), ii. 
299; Bavaria, Landes- und Volkshunde 
des Königreichs Bayern, iii. (Munich, 
1865), p. 342; I. V. Zingerle, Sitten, 
Bräuche und Meinungen des Tiroler 
Volkes? (Innsbruck, 1871), p. 160, § 
1363. 

3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
ii. 1013; A. de Gubernatis, AZjthologie 
des Plantes (Paris, 1878-1882), i. 189 
sg.; Rev. Hilderic Friend, Flowers and 
File-ver Lore, Third Edition (London, 
1886), p. 75. In England mugwort is 
very common in waste ground, hedges, 
and the borders of fields. It flowers 
throughout August and later. The root 
is woody and perennial. The smooth 
stems, three or four feet high, are erect, 
branched, and leafy, and marked by 
many longitudinal purplish ribs. The 
pinnatified leaves alternate on the 
stalk ; they are smooth and dark green 


above, cottony and very white below. 
The flowers are in simple leafy spikes 
or clusters; the florets are purplish, 
furnished with five stamens and five 
awl-shaped female flowers, which con- 
stitute the radius. The whole plant 
has a weak aromatic scent and a slightly 
bitter flavour. Its medical virtues are 
of no importance. See James Sowerby, 
English Botany, xiv. (London, 1802) 
p. 978. Altogether it is not easy to 
see why such an inconspicuous and in- 
significant flower should play so large 
a part in popular superstition. Mug- 
wort (Artemisia vulyaris) is not to be 
confounded with wormwood (Artemisia 
absinthium), which is quite a different 
flower in appearance, though it belongs 
to the same genus. Wormwood is 
common in England, flowering about 
August. The flowers are in clusters, 
each of them broad, hemispherical, and 
drooping, with a buff-coloured disc. 
The whole plant is of a pale whitish 
green and clothed with a short silky 
down. It is remarkable for its intense 
bitterness united to a peculiar strong 
aromatic odour, It is often used to 
keep insects from clothes and furniture, 
and as a medicine is one of the most 
active bitters. See James Sowerby, 
English Botany, vol. xviii. (London, 
1804) p. 1230. 
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mice. In Artois people carried bunches of mugwort, or wore 
it round their body ;’ in Poitou they still wear girdles of 
mugwort or hemp when they warm their backs at the mid- 
summer fire as a preservative against backache at harvest ;? 
and the custom of wearing girdles of mugwort on the Eve 
or Day of St. John has caused the plant to be popularly 
known in Germany and Bohemia as St. John’s girdle. In 
Bohemia such girdles are believed to protect the wearer for 
the whole year against ghosts, magic, misfortune, and sick- 
ness. People also weave garlands of the plant and look 
through them at the midsummer bonfire or put them on their 
heads; and by doing so they ensure that their heads will 
not ache nor their eyes smart all that year. Another 
Bohemian practice is to make a decoction of mugwort which 
has been gathered on St. John’s Day; then, when your cow 
is bewitched and will yield no milk, you have only to wash 
the animal thrice with the decoction and the spell will be 
broken? In Germany, people used to crown their heads or 
gird their bodies with mugwort, which they afterwards threw 
into the midsummer bonfire, pronouncing certain rhymes 
and belicving that they thus rid themselves of all their ill- 
luck. Sometimes wreaths or girdles of mugwort were kept 
in houses, cattle-sheds, and sheep-folds throughout the year.’ 
In Normandy such wreaths are a protection against thunder 
and thieves; and stalks of mugwort hinder witches from 
laying their spells on the butter.’ In the Isle of Man on 
Midsummer Eve people gathered barran fealoin or mugwort 


“as a preventive against the 


1 Breuil, ‘Du culte de St.-Jean- 
Baptiste,” Mémoires de la Société des 
Antiguaires de Picardie, viii. (1845) 
p. 224, note!, quoting the curé of 
Manancourt, near Péronne. 

2 L, Pineau, Le folk-lore du Poitou 
(Paris, 1892), p. 499. 

3 J. V. Grohmann, Aderglauben und 
Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mähren 
(Prague and Leipsic, 1864), pp. 90 $9., 
§§ 635-637. 

4 F, Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 
Mythologie, i. p. 249, § 283; J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,‘ ii. 10135 
I. V. Zingerle, in Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde, 
i. (1853) p. 331, and «3. iv. (1859) 


influence of witchcraft” ;° in 


p. 42 (quoting a work of the seven- 
teenth century); F. J. Vonbun, Beztrage 
zur deutschen Mythologie (Chur, 1862), 
p. 133, note **, See also above, vol. i. 
pp. 162, 163, 165, 174, 177. 

ô A. de Gubernatis, Mythologie der 
Plantes (Paris, 1878-1882), i. 190, 
quoting Du Cange. 

6 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 
Traditions des Provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 262. 

T Jules Lecceur, Esquisses du Bocage 
Normand (Condé-sur-Noireau, 1883- 
1886), ii. 8. 

8 Joseph Train, Historical and Statis- 
tical Account of the Isleof Man(Douglas, 
Isle of Man, 1845), ii. 120. 
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Belgium bunches of mugwort gathered on St. John’s Day or 
Eve and hung on the doors of stables and houses are believed 
to bring good luck and to furnish a protection against 
sorcery.’ It is curious to find that in China a similar use is, 
or was formerly, made of mugwort at the same season of the 
year. In an old Chinese calendar we read that “on the 
fifth day of the fifth month the four classes of the people 
gambol in the herbage, and have competitive games with 
plants of all kinds. They pluck mugwort and make dolls 
of it, which they suspend over their gates and doors, 
in order to expel poisonous airs or influences.”? On this 
custom Professor J. J. M. de Groot observes: “ Notice 
that the plant owed its efficacy to the time when it 
was plucked: a day denoting the midsummer festival, 
when light and fire of the universe are in their 
apogee.”*® On account of this valuable property mugwort 
is used by Chinese surgeons in cautery. The Ainos of 
Japan employ bunches of mugwort in exorcisms, “ because 
it is thought that demons of disease dislike the smell and 
flavour of this herb.” It is an old German belief that he 
who carries mugwort in his shoes will not grew weary.’ In 
Mecklenburg, they say that if you will dig up a plant of 
mugwort at noon on Midsummer Day, you will find under 
the root a burning coal, which vanishes away as soon as the 
church bells have ceased to ring. If you find the coal and 
carry it off in silence, it will prove a remedy for all sorts of 
maiadies.” According to another German superstition, such 
a coal will turn to gold? English writers record the popular 
belief that a rare coal is to be found under the root of mug- 
wort at a single hour of a single day in the year, namely, at 
noon or midnight on Midsummer Eve, and that this coal will 


1 Le Baron de Reinsberg- Diirings- 
feld, Calendrier Belge (Brussels, 1861- 
1862), i 422. 

2 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 
System of China, vi. (Leyden, 1910) 
pP. 1079, compare p. 947. 

3 J. J. M. de Groot, of. cit. vi. 947. 

t J. J. M. de Groot, of. cit. vi. 946 sg. 

6 Rev, John Batchelor, The Ainu 
and their Folk-lore (London, 1901), p. 
318, compare pp. 315 sg., 329, 370, 
372. 


8 Zeitschrift für deutsche Mythologie 
und Sittenkunde, iv. (1859) p. 42; 
Montanus, Die deutschen Volksfeste, 
p- 141. The German name of mug- 
wort (Beifuss) is said to be derived 
from this superstition. 


T K. Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen, und 
Gebräuche aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 
1879-1880), ii. 290, § 1445. 


8 Montanus, Die deutschen Volks. 
Jeste, P- 141. 
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protect him who carries it on his person from plague, car- 
buncle, lightning, fever, and ague.!? In Eastern Prussia, on 
St. John’s Eve, people can foretell a marriage by means of 
mugwort ; they bend two stalks of the growing plant out- 
ward, and then observe whether the stalks, after straighten- 
ing themselves again, incline towards each other or not2 

A similar mode of divination has been practised both in 
England and in Germany with the orpine (Sedum telephium), 
a plant which grows on a gravelly or chalky soil about 
hedges, the borders of fields, and on bushy hills. It flowers 
in August, and the blossoms consist of dense clustered tufts 
of crimson or purple petals; sometimes, but rarely, the 
flowers are white? In England the plant is popularly 
known as Midsummer Men, because people used to plant 
slips of them in pairs on Midsummer Eve, one slip standing 
for a young man and the other for a young woman. If the 
plants, as they grew up, bent towards each other, the couple 
would marry; if either of them withered, he or she whom it 
represented would die.* In Masuren, Westphalia, and Switzer- 
landi the method of forecasting the future by means of the 


orpine is precisely the same.° 


1 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
i, 334 sg., quoting Lupton, Thomas 
Hill, and Paul Barbette. A precisely 
similar belief is recorded with regard 
to wormwood (armotse) by the French 
writer J. B. Thiers, who adds that 
only smal] children and virgins could 
find the wonderful coal. See J. B. 
Thiers, Traité des Superstitions § (Paris, 
1741), i. 300. In Annam people think 
that wormwood puts demons to flight ; 
hence they hang up bunches of its 
leaves in their houses at the New Year. 
See Paul Giran, Magie et Religion 
Annamites (Paris, 1912), p. 118, 
compare pp. 185, 256. 

2 C. Lemke, Volksthumliches in Ost- 
preussen (Mohrungen, 1884-1887), i. 
21. As to mugwort (German Beifuss, 
French armoise), see further A. de 
Gubernatis, Mythologie des Plantes, ii. 
16 sgqg.; J. Grimm, Deutsche Mytho- 
logie,4 iii. 356 sg. 

3 James Sowerby, English Botany, 
vol. xix. (London, 1804) p. 1319. 


4 John Aubrey, Remains of Gentil. 
isme and Judaisme (London, 1881), pp. 
25 59.3; J. Brand, Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain (London, 1882-1883), 
i. 329 sgg.; Rev. Hilderic Friend, 
Flowers and Flower Lore, Third Edi- 
tion (London, 1886), p. 136; D. H. 
Moutray Read, ‘‘Hampshire Folk- 
lore,” Folk-lore, xxii. (1911) p. 325. 
Compare J. Sowerby, English Botany, 
vol. xix. (London, 1804), p. 1319: 
“ Like all succulent plants this is very 
tenacious of life, and will keep grow- 
ing long after it has been torn from its 
native spot. The country people in 
Norfolk sometimes hang it up in their 
cottages, judging by its vigour of the 
health of some absent friend.” It 
seems that in England the course of 
love has sometimes been divined by 
means of sprigs of red sage placed in a 
basin of rose-water on Midsummer Eve 
(J. Brand, of. cit. i. 333). 

6 M. Toppen, Aberglauben aus 
Masuren? (Danzig, 1867), pp. 71 39.3 
A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und 
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Another plant which popular superstition has often 
associated with the summer solstice is vervain! In some 
parts of Spain people gather vervain after sunset on Mid- 
summer Eve, and wash their faces next morning in the 
water in which the plants have been allowed to steep over- 
night2 In Belgium vervain is gathered on St. John’s Day 
and worn as a safeguard against rupture? In Normandy 
the peasants cull vervain on the Day or the Eve of St. John, 
believing that, besides its medical properties, it possesses at 
this season the power of protecting the house from thunder 
and lightning, from sorcerers,demons,and thieves.* Bohemian 
poachers wash their guns with a decoction of vervain and 
southernwood, which they have gathered naked before sun- 
rise on Midsummer Day; guns which have been thus treated 


never miss the mark. 


In our own country vervain used to 
be sought for its magical virtues on Midsummer Eve.’ 


In 


the Tyrol they think that he who finds a four-leaved clover 
while the vesper-bell is ringing on Midsummer Eve can work 


Marchen aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 1859), 
ii. 176, § 487; E. Hoffmann-Krayer, 
Feste und Bräuche des Schwetzervolkes 
(Zurich, 1913), p. 163. In Switzerland 
the species employed for this purpose 
on Midsummer day is Sedum rejlexum. 
The custom is reported from the 
Emmenthal. In Germany a root of 
orpine, dug up on St. John’s morn- 
ing and hung between the shoulders, 
is sometimes thought to be a cure for 
hemorrhoids (Montanus, Die deutschen 
Volksfeste, p. 145). Perhaps the ‘‘ob- 
long, tapering, fleshy, white lumps” of 
the roots (J. Sowerby, English Botany, 
vol. xix. London, 1804, p. 1319) are 
thought to bear some likeness to the 
hemorrhoids, and to heal them on 
the principle that the remedy should 
resemble the disease. 

1 See above, vol. i. pp. 162, 163, 
165. In England vervain (Verbena 
officinalis) grows not uncommonly by 
road sides, in dry sunny pastures, and 
in waste places about villages, It 
flowers in July. The flowers are small 
and sessile, the corolla of a very pale 
lilac hue, its tube enclosing the four 
short curved stamens. The root of 


the plant, worn by a string round the 
neck, is an old superstitious medicine 
for scrofulous disorders. See James 
Sowerby, Ængiish Botany, vol. xi. 
(London, 1800) p. 767. 

2 Dr. Otero Acevado, in Le Temps, 
September 1898. See above, vol. i. 
p. 208, note}. 

3 Le Baron de Reinsberg-Diirings- 
feld, Calendrier Belge (Brussels, 1861- 
1862), i. 422. 

4 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 
Traditions des Provinces de France, p. 
262; Amélie Bosquet, La Normandie 
romanesque et merveilleuse, p. 294; 
J. Lecceur, Æsguisses du Bocage Nor- 
mand, i. 287, ii. 8. In Saintonge and 
Aunis the plant was gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve for the purpose of evoking 
or exorcising spirits (J. L. M. Noguès, 
Les mæurs d'autrefois en Saintonge et 
en Aunis, p. 72). 

5 J. V. Grohmann, Abergiaubden und 
Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mähren, 
p- 207, § 1437. 

6 A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und 
Märchen aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 1859), 
ii. 177, citing Chambers, Edinburgh 
Journal, 2nd July 1842. 


Vill 
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magic from that time forth.’ People in Berry say that the 
four-leaved clover is endowed with all its marvellous virtues 
only when it has been plucked by a virgin on the night of 
Midsummer Eve.” In Saintonge and Aunis the four-leaved 
clover, if it be found on the Eve of St. John, brings good 
luck at play ;* in Belgium it brings a girl a husband.‘ 

At Kirchvers, in Hesse, people run out to the fields at Camomile 
noon on Midsummer Day to gather camomile; for the P aee 
flowers, plucked at the moment when the sun is at the purposes 
highest point of his course, are supposed to possess the paste 
medicinal qualities of the plant in the highest degree. In 
heathen times the camomile flower, with its healing qualities, 
its yellow calix and white stamens, is said to have been 
sacred to the kindly and shining Balder and to have borne 
his name, being called Balders-bré, that is, Balders eye- 
lashes. In Westphalia, also, the belief prevails that camo- 
mile is most potent as a drug when it has been gathered on 
Midsummer Day; in Masuren the plant must always be 
one of the nine different kinds of plants that are culled on 
Midsummer Eve to form wreaths, and tea brewed from the 
flower is a remedy for many sorts of maladies.’ 

Thuringian peasants hold that if the root of the yellow Mullein 
mullein ( Verbascum) has been dug up in silence with a ducat at | oa 
midnight on Midsummer Eve, and is worn in a piece of linen gathered 

ee 5 . g for magical 
next to the skin, it will preserve the wearer from epilepsy.” purposes 
In Prussia girls go out into the fields on Midsummer Day, at Mid-: 
gather mullein, and hang it up over their beds. The girl TT% 


1 I. V. Zingerle, Sitten, Bräuche 
und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes? 
(Innsbruck, 1871), p. 107, § 919. 

2 Laisnel de la Saile, Croyances et 
Légendes du Centre de la France (Paris, 
1875), i. 288. 

3J. L. M. Noguès, Zes mæurs 
d'autrefois en Saintonge et en Aunis, 
pp- 71 59. 

4 Le Baron de Reinsberg-Diirings- 
feld, Calendrier Belge, i. 423. 

6 W. Kolbe, Hessische Volks-Sitten 
und Gebräuche? (Marburg, 1888), p. 
72; Sophus Bugge, Studien über die 
Entstehung der nordischen Götter- und 
Heldensagen (Munich, 1889), pp- 35, 
295 s9.; Fr. Kauffmann, Balder (Stras- 
burg, 1902), pp. 45, 61. The flowers 


of common camomile (Anlhemis nobilis) 
are white with a yellow disk, which in 
time becomes conical. The whole 
plant is intensely bitter, with a peculiar 
but agreeable smell. As a medicine 
it is useful for stomachic troubles. In 
England it does not generally grow 
wild. See James Sowerby, English 
Botany, vol. xiv. (London, 1802) p. 
980. 

6 A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gebräuche und 
Märchen aus Westfalen (Leipsic, 1859), 
ii. 177, § 488. 

T M. Toppen, Aberglauben aus Mas- 
uren? (Danzig, 1867), p. 71. 

8 A. Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten und 
Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 
1878), p. 289, § 139. 
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whose flower is the first to wither will be the first to die. 
Perhaps the bright yellow flowers of mullein, clustering 
round the stem like lighted candles, may partly account for 
the association of the plant with the summer solstice. In 
Germany great mullein (Verbascum thapsus) is called the 
King’s Candle; in England it is popularly known as High 
Taper. The yellow, hoary mullein (Verbascum pulverulentum) 
“forms a golden pyramid a yard high, of many hundreds of 
flowers, and is one of the most magnificent of British herb- 
aceous plants.”? We may trace a relation between mullein 
and the sun in the Prussian custom of bending the flower, 
after sunset, towards the point where the sun will rise, and 
praying at the same time that a sick person or a sick beast 
may be restored to health? 

in Bohemia poachers fancy that they can render them- 
selves invulnerable by swallowing the seed from a fir-cone 
which they have found growing upwards before sunrise on 
the morning of St. John’s Day.‘ Again, wild thyme 
gathered on Midsummer Day is used in Bohemia to 
fumigate the trees on Christmas Eve in order that they 
may grow well;° in Voigtland a tea brewed from wild 
thyme which has been pulled at noon on Midsummer 
Day is given to women in childbed.© The Germans of 
Western Bohemia brew a tea or wine from elder-flowers, 
but they say that the brew has no medicinal virtue unless 
the flowers have been gathered on Midsummer Eve. They 
do say, too, that whenever you see an elder-tree, you should 
take off your hat” In the Tyrol dwarf-elder serves to detect 
witchcraft in cattle, provided of course that the shrub has 
been pulled up or the branches broken on Midsummer Day. 


1 W. J. A. von Tettau und J. D. 
H. Temme, Volkssagen Ostpreussens, 
Litthauens und Westpreussens (Berlin, 
1837), p. 283. 

* James Sowerby, English Botany, 
vol, vii. (London, 1798), p. 487. As 
to great mullein or high taper, see id., 
vol. viii. (London, 1799) p. 549. 

3 Tettau und Temme, /oc. cit, As 
to mullein at Midsummer, see also 
above, vol. i. pp. 190, 191. 

4 J. V. Grohmann, Aderglauben und 
Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mähren, 


P- 205, § 1426. 

5 J. V. Grohmann, op. cti. p. 93, 
§ 648. 

6 J. A. E. Kohler, Volksbrauch, 
Aberglauben, Sagen und andre aite 
Ueberlicferungen im Voigtlande (Leip- 
sic, 1867), p. 377. 

7 Alois John, Sitte, Brauch und 
Volkszlaube im deutschen Westbihmen 
(Prague, 1905), p. 84. 

8 J. N. Ritter von Alpenburg, 
Mythen und Sagen Tirols (Zurich, 
1857), P. 397. 
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Russian peasants regard the plant known as purple loosestrife 
(Lythrum salicaria) with respect and even fear. Wizards make 
much use of it. They dig the root up on St. John’s morn- 
ing, at break of day, without the use of iron tools; and they 
believe that by means of the root, as well as of the blossom, 
they can subdue evil spirits and make them serviceable, and 
also drive away witches and the demons that guard treasures. 
More famous, however, than these are the marvellous 
properties which popular superstition in many parts of 
Europe has attributed to the fern at this season. At 
midnight on Midsummer Eve the plant is supposed to 
bloom and soon afterwards to seed; and whoever catches 
the bloom or the seed is thereby endowed with supernatural 
knowledge and miraculous powers; above all, he knows 
where treasures lie hidden in the ground, and he can render 
himself invisible at will by putting the seed in his shoe. 
But great precautions must be observed in procuring the 
wondrous bloom or seed, which else quickly vanishes like 
dew on sand or mist in the air. The seeker must neither 
touch it with his hand nor let it touch the ground; he 
spreads a white cloth under the plant, and the blossom or 
the seed falls into it. Beliefs of this sort concerning fern- 
seed have prevailed, with trifling variations of detail, in 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Italy, and Russia. In 
1 C. Russwurm, “ Aberglaube aus 
Russland,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iv. (1859) 
pp. 153 sg. The purple loosestrife is 


one of our most showy English wild 
plants. In July and August it may be 


Thiers, Zrazté des Superstitions (Paris, 
1679), p. 314; J. Lecceur, Esguisses 
du Bocage Normand, i. 290; P. 
Sébillot, Coutumes populaires de la 
Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 1886), p. 217 3 
td., Traditions et Superstitions de la 


seen flowering on the banks of rivers, 
ponds, and ditches. The separate 
flowers are in axillary whorls, which 
together form a loose spike of a red- 
dish variable purple. See James 
Sowerby, English Botany, vol. xv. 
(London, 1802) p. 1061. 

2 J. Brand, Popular Antiquities, i. 
314 sgg.3 Hilderic Friend, Flowers 
and Flower Lore, Third Edition (Lon- 
don, 1886), pp. 60, 78, 150, 279-283 ; 
Miss C. S. Burne and Miss G. F. 
Jackson, Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 
1883), p. 2423; Marie Trevelyan, 
Folk-lore and Folk-stories of Wales 
(London, 1909), pp. 89 sg.; J. B. 


Haute-Bretagne (Paris. 1882), ii. 3363 
A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube? (Berlin, 1869), pp. 94 
Gb SY eG E; Vonbun, Bei- 
träge zur deutschen Mythologie (Chur, 
1862), pp. 133 sgg.; Montanus, Die 
deutschen Volksfesten, p. 144; K. 
Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und Ge- 
bräuche aus Alecklenburg, ii. 288, 
§ 1437; M. Toppen, Aderglauben 
aus Masuren,? p. 72; A. Schlossar, 
**Volksmeinung und Volksaberglaube 
aus der deutschen Steiermark,” Ger- 
mania, N.R., xxiv. (1891) p. 3873 
Theodor Vernaleken, Mythen und 
Bräuche des Volkes in Oesterreich 
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Bohemia the magic bloom is said to be golden, and to glow 
or sparkle like fire.’ In Russia, they say that at dead of 
night on Midsummer Eve the plant puts forth buds like 
glowing coals, which on the stroke of twelve burst open 
with a clap like thunder and light up everything near and 
far.” In the Azores they say that the fern only blooms at 
midnight on St. John’s Eve, and that no one ever sees the 
flower because the fairies instantly carry it off. But if any 
one, watching till it opens, throws a cloth over it, and then, 
when the magic hour has passed, burns the blossoms care- 
fully, the ashes will serve as a mirror in which you can read 
the fate of absent friends; if your friends are well and 
happy, the ashes will resume the shape of a lovely flower ; 
but if they are unhappy or dead, the ashes will remain cold 
and lifeless? In Thuringia people think that he who has 
on his person or in his house the male fern (Aspidium filix 
mas) cannot be bewitched. They call it St. John’s root 
(Johanniswurzel), and say that it blooms thrice in the year, 
on Christmas Eve, Easter Eve, and the day of St. John the 
Baptist ; it should be dug up when the sun enters the sign 


So eee 
(Vienna, 1859), p. 309; J. N. Ritter 152 sq.; A. de Gubernatis, Mythologie 
von Alpenburg, Mythen und Sagen des Plantes (Paris, 1878-1882), ii. 144 
Tirols (Zurich, 1857), pp. 407 59.3 sgg. The practice of gathering ferns 


I. V. Zingerle, Sitten, Bräuche und 
Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes? (Inns- 
bruck, 1871), p. 103, § 882, p. 158, 
§ 1350; Christian Schneller, Märchen 
und Sagen aus Walschtirol (Innsbruck, 
1307) jth CRYPA I We Grohmann, 
Aberglauhen und Gebräuche aus Béh- 
men und Mähren, P. 97, §§ 673-677; 
Reinsberg- Duringsfeld, Fest- Kalendar 
aus Bohmen (Prague, N.D.), pp. 311 
sq.; W. Müller, Beiträge sur Volks- 
kunde der Deutschen in Mähren 
(Vienna and Olmutz, 1893), p. 265; 
R. F. Kaindl, Die Huzulen (Vienna, 
1894), p. 106; id, ‘* Zauberglaube 
bei den Huzulen,” Globus, ìxxvi. 
(1899) p. 275; P. Drechsler, Sitze, 
Brauch und Volksglaube in Schlesien 
(Leipsic, 1903-1906), i. 142, § 159; 
G. Finamore, Credenze, Usi e Co. ‘nmi 
Abruzzesi (Palermo, 1890), p. 161; 
C. Russwurm, ‘* Aberglaube in Russ- 
land,” Zeitschrift für deutsche Myth- 
ologie und Sittenkunde, iv. (1859) pp. 


or fern seed on the Eve of St. John was 
forbidden by the synod of Ferrara in 
1612. See J. B. Thiers, Traité des 
Superstitions (Paris, 1741), i. 299 
sg. In a South Slavonian story we 
read how a cowherd understood the 
language of animals, because fern-seed 
accidentally fell into his shoe on Mid- 
summer Day (F. S. Krauss, Sagen und 
Märchen der Stidslaven, Leipsic, 1883- 
1884, ji. 424 sgg., No. 159). On 
this subject I may refer to my article, 
“The Language of Animals,” The 
Archaeological Review, i. (1888) pp. 
164 sgg. 

ra V. Grohmann, op. cit. P. 97, 
§§ 673, 675. 

3 Zeitschrift für deutsche Mythologie 
und Sittenkunde, iv. (1859) pp. 152 
sg.; A. de Gubernatis, Mythologie des 
Plantes, ii. 146. 

3 M. Longworth Dames and E. See- 
mann, “‘Folk-lore of the Azores,” 
Folk-lore, xiv. (1903) pp. 142 sg. 
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of the lion. Armed with this powerful implement you can 
detect a sorcerer at any gathering, it may be a wedding 
feast or what not. All you have to do is to put the root 
under the tablecloth unseen by the rest of the company, 
and, if there should be a sorcerer among them, he will turn 
as pale as death and get up and go away. Fear and horror 
come over him when the fern-root is under the tablecloth, 
And when oxen, horses, or other domestic cattle are be- 
witched by wicked people, you need only take the root 
at full moon, soak it in water, and sprinkle the cattle with 
the water, or rub them down with a cloth that has been 
steeped in it, and witchcraft will have no more power over 
the animals.’ 

Once more, people have fancied that if they cut a branch 
of hazel on Midsummer Eve it would serve them as a divin- 
ing rod to discover treasures and water. This belief has 
existed in Moravia, Mecklenburg, and apparently in Scot- 
land.? In the Mark of Brandenburg, they say that if you 
would procure the mystic wand you must go to the hazel 
by night on Midsummer Eve, walking backwards, and when 
you have come to the bush you must silently put your 
hands between your legs and cut a fork-shaped stick ; that 
stick will be the divining-rod, and, as such, will detect 
treasures buricd in the ground. If you have any doubt 
as to the quality of the wand, you have only to hold it in 
water ; for in that case your true divining-rod will squeak 
like a pig, but your spurious one will not. In Bavaria they 
say that the divining-rod should be cut from a hazel bush 
between eleven and twelve on St. John’s Night, and that by 
means of it you can discover not only veins of metal and 


Märchen (Berlin, 1843), p. 330. As 
to the divining-rod in general, see A, 
Kuhn, Die Herabkunjt des Feuers und 


1 August Witzschel, Sagen, Sitten 
und Gebräuche aus Thüringen (Vienna, 


1878), p. 275, § 82. 


2 W, Müller, Beiträge zur Volks- 
kunde der Deutschen in Mahren(Vienna 
and Olmutz, 1893), p. 265; K. Bartsch, 
Sagen, Märchen und Gebräuche aus 
Mecklenburg, ii. p- 285, § 1431, P 
288, § 1439; J. Napier, Folk-lore, or 
Superstitious Beliefs in the West of 
Scotland (Paisley, 1879), P. 125. 


8 A. Kuhn, Märkische Sagen und 


des Gottertranks* (Gütersloh, 1886), 
pp. 181 sgg.3; J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie,’ ii. 813 sgg.; S. Baring- 
Gould, Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages (London, 1884), pp. 55 sgg. 
Kuhn plausibly suggests that the forked 
shape of the divining-rod is a rude 
representation of the human form. He 
compares the shape and magic proper- 
ties of mandragora, 
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underground springs, but also thieves and murderers and 
unknown ways. In cutting it you should say, “God greet 
thee, thou noble twig! With God the Father I seek thee, 
with God the Son I find thee, with the might of God the 
Holy Ghost I break thee. I adjure thee, rod and sprig, by 
the power of the Highest that thou shew me what I order, 
and that as sure and clear as Mary the Mother of God was 
a pure virgin when she bare our Lord Jesus, in the name of 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
Amen!”? In Berlin and the neighbourhood they say that 
every seventh year there grows a wonderful branch on a 
hazel bush, and that branch is the divining-rod. Only an 
innocent child, born on a Sunday and nursed in the true 
faith, can find it on St. John’s Night; to him then all the 
treasures of the earth lie open.” In the Tyrol the divining- 
rod ought to be cut at new moon, but may be cut either on 
St. John’s Day or on Twelfth Night. Having got it you 
baptize it in the name of one of the Three Holy Kings 
according to the purpose for which you intend to use it: if 
the rod is to discover gold, you name it Caspar; if it is to 
reveal silver, you call it Balthasar ; and if it is to point out 
hidden springs of water, you dub it Melchior. In Lechrain 
the divining-rod is a yearling shoot of hazel with two 
branches ; a good time for cutting it is new moon, and if 
the sun is rising, so much the better. As for the day of 
the year, you may take your choice between St. John’s 
Day, Twelfth Night, and Shrove Tuesday. If cut with 
the proper form of words, the rod will as usual discover 
underground springs and hidden treasures.! 


1 F. Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen 
Mythologie (Munich, 1848-1855), i. 
296 sg. 

2 E. Krause, ‘‘ Aberglaubische 
Kuren und sonstiger Aberglaube in 
Berlin und nächster Umgebung,” Zeit- 
schrift für Ethnologie, xv, (1883) p. 
89. 
3J. N. Ritter von Alpenburg, 
Mythen und Sagen Tirols (Zurich, 
1857), P. 393- 

* Karl Freiherr von Leoprechting, 
Aus dem Lechrain (Munich, 1855), 
pP. 98. Some people in Swabia say 


that the hazel branch which is to 
Serve as a divining-rod should be cut 
at midnight on Good Friday, and 
that it should be laid on the altar 
and mass said over it. If that is 
done, we are told that a Protestant 
can use it to quite as good effect as a 
Catholic. See E. Meier, Deutsche 
Sagen, Sitten und Gebräuche aus 
Schwaben (Stuttgart, 1852), pp. 244 
Sg., No. 268. Some of the Wends of 
the Spreewald agree that the divin- 
ing-rod should be made of hazel- 
wood, and they say that it ought to 
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Midsummer Eve is also the favourite time for procuring 
the divining-rod in Sweden. Some say that it should then 
be cut from a mistletoe bough.’ However, other people in 
Sweden are of opinion that the divining-rod (Slag ruta) 
which is obtained on Midsummer Eve ought to be com- 
pounded out of four different kinds of wood, to wit, mistle- 
toe, mountain-ash, the aspen, and another; and they say 
that the mountain-ash which is employed for this purpose 
should, like the mistletoe, be a parasite growing from the 
hollow root of a fallen tree, whither the seed was carried by 
a bird or wafted by the wind. Armed with this fourfold 
implement of power the treasure-secker proceeds at sundown 
to the spot where he expects to find hidden wealth; there 
he lays the rod un the ground in perfect silence, and when 
it lies directly over treasure, it will begin to hop about as if 
it were alive. 

A mystical plant which to some extent serves the same 
purpose as the divining-rod is the springwort, which is some- 
times supposed to be caper-spurge (Euphorbia lathyris) In 
the Harz Mountains they say that many years ago there 
was a wondrous flower called springwort or Johnswort, which 
was as rare as it was marvellous. It bloomed only on St. 
John’s Night (some say under a fern) between the hours of 
eleven and twelve; but when the last stroke of twelve was 
struck, the flower vanished away. Only in mountainous 
regions, where many noble metals reposed in the bosom of 
the earth, was the flower seen now and then in lonely 
meadows among the hills. The spirits of the hills wished 
by means of it to shew to men where their treasures were to 
be found. The flower itself was yellow and shone like a 
lamp in the darkness of night. It never stood still, but kept 


be wrapt in swaddling-bands, laid on 
a white plate, and baptized on Easter 
Saturday. Many of them, however, 
think that it should be made of *‘yel- 
low willow.” See Wilibald von 
Schulenburg, Wendische Volkssagen 
und Gebräuche aus dem Spreewald 
(Leipsic, 1880), pp. 204 sg. A re- 
markable property of the hazel in the 
opinion of Bavarian peasants is that it 
is never struck by lightning; this im- 
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munity it has enjoyed ever since the 
day when it protected the Mother of 
God against a thunderstorm on her 
flight into Egypt. See Bavaria, Landes- 
und Volkskunde des Königreichs Bayern, 
i. (Munich, 1860) p. 371. 

1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
iii. 289, referring to Dybeck’s Runa, 
1844, p. 22, and 1845, p. 80. 

2 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 
(London, 1870), pp. 266 sg. 
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hopping constantly to and fre. It was also afraid of men and 
fled before them, and no man ever yet plucked it unless he 
had been set apart by Providence for the task. To him 
who was lucky enough to cull it the flower revealed all 
the treasures of the earth, and it made him rich, oh so rich 
and so happy !? 


Another However, the usual account given of the springwort is 
uke somewhat different. They say that the way to procure it is 
the spring- this. You mark a hollow in a tree where a green or black 
wort. 


woodpecker has built its nest and hatched its young; you 
plug up the hole with a wooden wedge; then you hide 
behind the tree and wait. The woodpecker meantime has 
flown away but very soon returns with the springwort in its 
bill. It flutters up to the tree-trunk holding the springwort 
to tiie wedge, which at once, as if struck by a hammer, jumps 
out with a bang. Now is your chance. You rush from 
your concealment, you raise a loud cry, and in its fright the 
bird opens its bill and drops the springwort. Quick as 
thought you reach out a red or white cloth, with which you 
have taken care to provide yourself, and catch the magic 
flower as it falls. The treasure is now yours. Before its 
marvellous power all doors and locks fly open; it can make 
the bearer of it invisible; and neither steel nor lead can 
wound the man who carries it in the right-hand pocket of 
his coat. That is why people in Swabia say of a thief who 
cannot be caught, “He must surely have a springwort.” ? 


1 Heinrich Pröhle, Harzsagen (Leip- 
sic, 1859), i. 99, No. 23. 

2 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
ii, 812 sg., iii. 289; A. Kuhn, Dee 
Herabhunft des Feuers und des Götter- 
tranks* (Gütersloh, 1886), pp. 188- 
193; Walter K. Kelly, Curiosities of 
Indo-European Tradition and Folk- 
lore (London, 1863), pp. 174-178; J. 
F. L. Woeste, Volksiberlieferungen in 
der Grafschaft Mark (Iserlohn, 1848), 
P. 44; A. Kuhn und W, Schwartz, 
Norddeutsche Sagen, Märchen und Ge- 
bräuche (Leipsic, 1848), p. 459, No. 
444; Ernst Meier, Deutsche Sagen, 
Sitten und Gebrauche aus Schwaben 
(Stuttgart, 1852), pp. 240 sg., No. 
265; C. Russwurm, ‘‘ Aberglaube in 
Russland,” Zeitschrift für deutsche 


Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iv, (Göt- 
tingen, 1859) p. 153; J. V. Groh- 
mann, Aberglauben und Gebräuche aus 
Böhmen und Mähren (Prague and 
Leipsic, 1864), p. 88, No. 623; Paul 
Drechsler, Sitte, Brauch und Volks- 
glaube in Schlesien (Leipsic, 1903- 
1906), ii. 207 sg. In Swabia some 
people say that the bird which brings 
the springwort is not the woodpecker 
but the hoopoe (E. Meier, op. cit. 
P- 240). Others associate the spring- 
wort with other birds. See H. Pröhle, 
Harzsagen (Leipsic, 1859), ii. 116, No. 
308; A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des 
Feuers,? p. 190. It is from its power 
of springing or bursting open all doors 
and locks that the springwort derives 
its name (German Springwurzel), 
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The superstition which associates the springwort with the 
woodpecker is very ancient, for it is recorded by Pliny. It 
was a vulgar belief, he tells us, that if a shepherd plugged 
up a woodpecker’s nest in the hollow of a tree with a 
wedge, the bird would bring a herb which caused the wedge 
to slip out of the hole; Trebius indeed affirmed that the 
wedge leaped out with a bang, however hard and fast you 
might have driven it into the tree.’ Another flower which 
possesses the same remarkable power of bursting open all 
doors and locks is chicory, provided always that you cut 
the flower with a piece of gold at noon or midnight on St. 
James’s Day, the twenty-fifth of July. But in cutting it 
you must be perfectly silent; if you utter a sound, it is all 
up with you. There was a man who was just about to cut 
the flower of the chicory, when he looked up and saw a 
millstone hovering over his head. He fled for his life and 
fortunately escaped ; but had he so much as opened his lips, 
the millstone would have dropped on him and crushed him 
as flat as a pancake. However, it is only a rare white 
variety of the chicory flower which can act as a picklock ; 
the common bright blue flower is perfectly useless for the 
purpose.” 

Many more examples might perhaps be cited of the 
marvellous virtues which certain plants have been supposed 
to acquire at the summer solstice, but the foregoing instances 
may suffice to prove that the superstition is widely spread, 
deeply rooted, and therefore probably very ancient in Europe. 
Why should plants be thought to be endowed with these 
wonderful properties on the longest day more than on any other 
day of the year? It seems difficult or impossible to explain 
such a belief except on the supposition that in some mystic 
way the plants catch from the sun, then at the full height of 
his power and glory, some fleeting effluence of radiant light 
and heat, which invests them for a time with powers above 
the ordinary for the healing of diseases and the unmasking 
and baffling of all the evil things that threaten the life of man. 
That the supposition is not purely hypothetical will appear 
from a folk-tale, to be noticed later on, in which the magic 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. x. 40. ten und Gebräuche aus Schwaben (Stutt- 
3 Ernst Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sit- gart, 1852), pp. 238 sg., No. 264. 
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bloom of the fern is directly derived from the sun at noon on 
Midsummer Day. And if the magic flowers of Midsummer 
Eve thus stand in direct relation to the sun, which many of 
them resemble in shape and colour, blooming in the meadows 
like little yellow suns fallen from the blue sky, does it 
not become probable that the bonfires kindled at the 
same time are the artificial, as the flowers are the natural, 
imitations of the great celestial fire then blazing in all its 
strength? At least analogy seems to favour the inference and 
so fur to support Mannhardt'’s theory, that the bonfires kindled 
at the popular festivals of Europe, especially at the summer 
solstice, are intended to reinforce the waning or waxing fires 
of the sun. Thus if in our enquiry into these fire-festivals 
the scales of judgment are loaded with the adverse theories of 
NMannhardt and Westermarck, we may say that the weight, 
light as it is, of the magic flowers of Midsummer Eve seems to 
incline the trembling balance back to the side of Mannhardt. 

Nor is it, perhaps, an argument against Mannhardt’s view 
that the midsummer flowers and plants are so often employed 
as talismans to break the spells of witchcraft! For granted 
that employment, which is undeniable, we have still to 
explain it, and that we can hardly do except by reference to 
the midsummer sun. And what is here said of the mid- 
summer flowers applies equally to the midsummer bonfires, 
They too are used to destroy the charms of witches and war- 
locks ; but if they can do so, may it not be in part because 
fires at midsummer are thought to burn with fiercer fury than 
at other times by sympathy with the fiercer fervour of the 
sun? This consideration would bring us back to an inter- 
mediate position between the opposing theories, namely, to 
the view that while the purely destructive aspect of fire is 
gencrally the most prominent and apparently the most im- 
portant at these festivals, we must not overlook the additional 
force which by virtue of homoeopathic or imitative magic the 
bonfires may be supposed both to derive from and to impart 
to the sun, especially at the moment of the summer solstice 
when his strength is greatest and begins to decline, and when 
accordingly he can at once give and receive help to the 
greatest advantage. 


" See above, pp. 45, 46, 49, 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
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To conclude this part of our subject it may not be amiss 
to illustrate by a few more miscellaneous examples the belief 
that Midsummer Eve is one of the great days of the year in 
which witches and warlocks pursue their nefarious calling ; 
indeed in this respect Midsummer Eve perhaps stands second 
only to the famous Walpurgis Night (the Eve of May Day). 
For instance, in the neighbourhood of Lierre, in Belgium, the 
people think that on the night of Midsummer Eve all witches 
and warlocks must repair to a certain field which is indicated 
to them beforehand. There they hold their infernal Sabbath 
and are passed in review by a hellish magician, who bestows 
on them fresh powers. That is why old women are most 
careful, before going to bed on that night, to stop up doors 
and windows and every other opening in order to bar out the 
witches and warlocks, who but for this sage precaution might 
steal into the house and make the first trial of their new 
powers on the unfortunate inmates.’ At Rottenburg, in 
Swabia, people thought that the devil and the witches could 
do much harm on Midsummer Eve; so they made fast 
their shutters and bunged up even the chinks and crannies, 
for wherever air can penetrate, there the devil and witches 
can worm their way in. All night long, too, from nine in 
the evening till break of day, the church bells rang to disturb 
the dreadful beings at their evil work, since there is perhaps 
no better means of putting the whole devilish crew to flight 
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than the sound of church bells? Down to the second half witches 


of the nineteenth century the belicf in witches was still 
widespread in Voigtland, a bleak mountainous region of 
Central Germany. It was especially on the Eve of May 
Day (Walpurgis), St. Thomas’s Day, St. John’s Day, and 
Christmas Eve, as well as on Mondays, that they were 
dreaded. Then they would come into a neighbour’s house 
to beg, borrow, or steal something, no matter what; but 
woe to the poor wretch who suffered them to carry away 
so much as a chip or splinter of wood; for they would 
certainly use it to his undoing. On these witching nights 
the witches rode to their Sabbath on baking-forks and the 


1 Le Baron de Reinsberg-Diirings- 2 Anton Birlinger, Volksthumliches 
feld, Calendrier Belge (Brussels, 1861- aus Schwaben (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1862), i. 423 59. 1861-1862), i. 278, § 437. 
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dashers of churns; but if when they were hurtling through 
the darkness any one standing below addressed one of 
the witches by name, she would die within the year. To 
counteract and undo the spells which witches cast on man 
and beast, people resorted to all kinds of measures. Thus 
on the before-mentioned days folk made three crosses on the 
doors of the byres or guarded them by hanging up St. John’s 
wort, marjoram, or other equally powerful talismans. Very 
often, too, the village youth would carry the war into the 
enemy’s quarters by marching out in a body, cracking whips, 
firing guns, waving burning besoms, shouting and making an 
uproar, all for the purpose of frightening and driving away 
the witches.’ In Prussia witches and warlocks used regularly 
to assemble twice a year on Walpurgis Night and the Eve 
of St. John. The places where they held their infernal 
Sabbath were various ; for example, one was Pogdanzig, in 
the district of Schlochau. They generally rode on a baking- 
fork, but often on a black three-legged horse, and they took 
their departure up the chimney with the words, “ Up and 
away and nowhere to stop!” When they were all gathered 
on the Blocksberg or Mount of the Witches, they held high 
revelry, feasting first and then dancing on a tight rope 
lefthanded-wise to the inspiring strains which an old warlock 
drew from a drum and a pig’s head.? The South Slavs 
believe that on the night of Midsummer Eve a witch will 
slink up to the fence of the farmyard and say, “ The cheese 
to me, the lard to me, the butter to me, the milk to me, but 
the cowhide to thee!” After that the cow will perish 
miserably and you will be obliged to bury the flesh and sell 
the hide. To prevent this disaster the thing to do is to go 
out into the meadows very early on Midsummer morning 
while the dew is on the grass, collect a quantity of dew in a 
waterproof mantle, carry it home, and having tethered your 
cow wash her down with the dew. After that you have 
only to place a milkpail under her udders and to milk away 
as hard as you can; the amount of milk that you will 
extract from that cow’s dugs is quite surprising. Again, the 


1 Robert Eisel, Sagenduch des Voigt- Temme, Die Volkssagen Ostpreussens, 
landes (Gera, 1871), p. 210, Nr. 551. Litthauens und Wesipreussens (Berlin, 
2 W, J. A. von Tettau und J. D. H. 1837), pp. 263 sg. 
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Slovenians about Görz and the Croats of Istria believe that 
on the same night the witches wage pitched battles with 
baptized folk, attacking them fiercely with broken stakes of 
palings and stumps of trees. It is therefore a wise precau- 
tion to grub up all the stumps in autumn and carry them 
home, so that the witches may be weaponless on St. John’s 
Night. If the stumps are too heavy to be grubbed up, it 
is well to ram them down tighter into the earth, for then 
the witches will not be able to pull them up.’ 


1 F, S. Krauss, Molbsglaude und religioser Brauch der Sitdslaven (Munster 
i. W., 1890), p. 128, 
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CHAPTER IX 
BALDER AND THE MISTLETOE 


THE reader may remember that the preceding account of 
the popular fire-festivals of Europe was suggested by the 
myth of the Norse god Balder, who is said to have been 
slain by a branch of mistletoe and burnt in a great fire. We 
have now to enquire how far the customs which have been 
passed in review help to shed light on the myth. In this 
enquiry it may be convenient to begin with the mistletoc, 
the instrument of Balder’s death. 

From time immemorial the mistletoe has been the 
object of superstitious veneration in Europe. It was 
worshipped by the Druids, as we learn from a famous 
passage of Pliny. After enumerating the different kinds of 
mistletoe, he proceeds: “In treating of this subject, the 
admiration in which the mistletoe is held throughout Gaul 
ought not to pass unnoticed. The Druids, for so they call 
their wizards, esteem nothing more sacred than the mistletoe 
and the tree on which it grows, provided only that the tree is 
anoak. But apart from this they choose oak-woods for their 
sacred groves and perform no sacred rites without oak-leaves ; 
so that the very name of Druids may be regarded as a Greek 
appellation derived from their worship of the oak! For 


! Pliny derives the name Druid from Etymologie® (Leipsic, 1879), pp. 238 
the Greek drus, oak.” He did not s9. ; A. Vaniéek, Griechisch- Lateinisch 
know that the Celtic word for oak was Etymologisches Wörterbuch (Leipsic, 
the same (daur), and that therefore 1877), PP. 368 sgg. ; (Sir) John Rhys, 
Druid, in the sense of priest of the oak, Celtic Heathendom (London and Edin- 
might be genuine Celtic, not borrowed burgh, 1888), pp. 221 sgg. However, 
from the Greek. This etymology is this derivation is disputed by other 
accepted by some modern scholars. See scholars, who prefer to derive the 
G. Curtius, Grundztige der Griechischen name from a word meaning know- 
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they believe that whatever grows on these trees is sent from 
heaven, and is a sign that the tree has been chosen by the 
god himself. The mistletoe is very rarcly to be met with; 
but when it is found, they gather it with solemn ceremony. 
This they do above all on the sixth day of the moon, from 
whence they date the beginnings of their months, of their 
years, and of their thirty years’ cycle, because by the sixth 
day the moon has plenty of vigour and has not run half its 
course. After due preparations have been made for a 
sacrifice and a feast under the tree, they hail it as the 
universal healer and bring to the spot two white bulls, 
whose horns have never been bound before. A priest clad 
in a white robe climbs the tree and with a golden sickle 
cuts the mistletoe, which is caught in a white cloth. Then 
they sacrifice the victims, praying that God may make his 
own gift to prosper with those upon whom he has bestowed 


it. They believe that a potion prepared from mistletoe will 
make barren animals to bring forth, and that the plant is a 


remedy against all poison. 


commonly concerned with trifles. 


ledge or wisdom, so that Druid would 
mean ‘‘ wizard” or ‘“‘ magician.” See 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
iii. 305; Otto Schrader, Reallexikon 
der Indogermanischen Allertumskunde 
(Strasburg, 1901), pp. 638 sg.; H. 
D'Arbois de Jubainville, Les Druides 
et les Dieux Celtiques à forme dani- 
maux (Paris, 1906), pp. I, 11, 83 s99. 
The last-mentioned scholar formerly 
held that the etymology of Druid was 
unknown. See his Cours de Littérature 
Celtique, i. (Paris, 1883) pp. 117-127. 

1 Pliny, Mat. Hist. xvi. 249-251. 
In the first edition of this book I under- 
stood Pliny to say that the Druidical 
ceremony of cutting the mistletoe fell 
in the sixth month, that is, in June; 
and hence I argued that it probably 
formed part of the midsummer festival, 
But in accordance with Latin usage the 
words of Pliny (sexta luna, literally 
“sixth moon”) can only mean ‘‘the 
sixth day of the month.” I have to 
thank my friend Mr. W. Warde Fowler 
for courteously pointing out my mistake 
to me. Compare my note in the 


So much of men’s religion is 


A, 


Athenaeum, November 21st, 1891, p. 
687. I also misunderstood Pliny’s 
words, ‘‘et saeculi post tricesimum 
annum, quia jam virium abunde habeat 
nec sit sui dimidia,” applying them 
to the tree instead of to the moon, to 
which they really refer, After saeculi we 
must understand principium from the 
preceding principia. With the thirty 
years’ cycle of the Druids we may 
compare the sixty years’ cycle of the 
Boeotian festival of the Great Daedala 
(Pausanias, ix. 3. 5; see Tke Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 
140 sg.), which, like the Druidical rite 
in question, was essentially a worship, 
or perhaps rather a conjuration, of the 
sacred oak, Whether any deeper 
affinity, based on common Aryan 
descent, may be traced between the 
Boeotian and the Druidical ceremony, 
I do not pretend to determine. In 
India a cycle of sixty years, based on 
the sidereal revolution of Jupiter, has 
long been in use. The sidereal re- 
volution of Jupiter is accomplished in 
approximately twelve solar years (more 
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In another passage Pliny tells us that in medicine the 
mistletoe which grows on an oak was esteemed the most 
efficacious, and that its efficacy was by some superstitious 
people supposed to be increased if the plant was gathered 
on the first day of the moon without the use of iron, and if 
when gathered it was not allowed to touch the earth; oak- 
mistletoe thus obtained was deemed a cure for epilepsy ; 
carried about by women it assisted them to conceive; and 
it healed ulcers most effectually, if only the sufferer chewed 
a piece of the plant and laid another piece on the sore. 
Yet, again, he says that mistletoe was supposed, like 
vinegar and an egg, to be an excellent means of extinguish- 
ing a fire.” 

If in these latter passages Pliny refers, as he apparently 
does, to the beliefs current among his contemporaries in 
Italy, it will follow that the Druids and the Italians were to 
some extent agreed as to the valuable properties possessed 
by mistletoe which grows on an oak ; both of them deemed 
it an effectual remedy for a number of ailments, and both of 
them ascribed to it a quickening virtue, the Druids believing 
that a potion prepared from mistletoe would fertilize barren 
cattle, and the Italians holding that a piece of mistletoe 
carried about by a woman would help her to conceive a 
child. Further, both peoples thought that if the plant were 
to exert its medicinal properties it must be gathered in a 
certain way and at a certain time. It might not be cut 
with iron, hence the Druids cut it with gold; and it might 
not touch the earth, hence the Druids caught it in a white 
cloth. In choosing the time for gathering the plant, both 
peoples were determined by observation of the moon; only 
they differed as to the particular day of the moon, the 
Italians preferring the first, and the Druids the sixth. 


exactly 11 years and 315 days), so that 
five of its revolutions make a period of 
approximately sixty years. It seems, 
further, that in India a much older cycle 
of sixty lunar years was recognized. 
See Christian Lassen, /natsche Alter- 
thumskunde, i.? (Leipsic, 1867), pp. 
988 sgg. ; Prof. F. Kielhorn (Gottin- 
gen), “The Sixty - year Cycle of 
Jupiter,” The Indian Antiquary, xviii. 


(1889) pp. 193-209; J. F. Fleet, “ A 
New System of the Sixty-year Cycle of 
Jupiter,” 2d¢@. pp. 221-224. In Tibet 
the use of a sixty-years’ cycle has been 
borrowed from India. See W. Wood- 
ville Rockhill, ‘* Tibet,” Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1891 (London, 
1891), p. 207 note }, 

1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxiv. 11 sg. 

2 Pliny, Wat. Hist. xxxiii. 94. 
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With these beliefs of the ancient Gauls and Italians as 
to the wonderful medicinal properties of mistletoe we may 
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compare the similar beliefs of the modern Ainos of Japan. among the 


We read that they, “like many nations of the Northern 
origin, hold the mistletoe in peculiar veneration. They 
look upon it as a medicine, good in almost every disease, 
and it is sometimes taken in food and at others separately 
as a decoction. The leaves are used in preference to the 
berries, the latter being of too sticky a nature for general 
purposes. ... But many, too, suppose this plant to have 
the power of making the gardens bear plentifully. When 
used for this purpose, the leaves are cut up into fine pieces, 
and, after having been prayed over, are sown with the millet 
and other sceds, a little also being eaten with the food. 
Barren women have also been known to eat the mistletoe, 
in order to be made to bear children. That mistletoe 
which grows upon the willow is supposed to have the 
greatest efficacy. This is because the willow is looked upon 
by them as being an especially sacred tree.”? 

Thus the Ainos agree with the Druids in regarding 
mistletoe as a cure for almost every disease, and they agree 
with the ancient Italians that applied to women it helps 
them to bear children. A similar belief as to the fertilizing 
influence of mistletoe, or of similar plants, upon women is 
entertained by the natives of Mabuiag, an island in Torres 
Straits. These savages imegine that twins can be produced 
“by the pregnant woman touching or breaking a branch of 
a loranthaceous plant (Viscum sp., probably V. orzentale) 
parasitic on a tree, mader. The wood of this tree is much 
esteemed for making digging sticks and as firewood, no 
twin-producing properties are inherent in it, nor is it re- 
garded as being infected with the properties of its twin- 
producing parasite”? Again, the Druidical notion that the 
mistletoe was an “all-healer” or panacea may be compared 
with a notion entertained by the Walos of Senegambia. 
These people “have much veneration for a sort of mistletoe, 
which they call ¢ob; they carry leaves of it on their persons 


1 Rev. John Batchelor, Zhe Ainu 2 Reports of the Cambridge Anthro- 
and thesr Folk-lore (London, 1901), p. pological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
222. v. (Cambridge, 1904) pp. 198 sg. 
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when they go to war as a preservative against wounds, just 
as if the leaves were real talismans (gris-grzs).” The French 
writer who records this practice adds: “Is it not very 
curious that the mistletoe should be in this part of Africa 
what it was in the superstitions of the Gauls? This preju- 
dice, common to the two countries, may have the same 
origin; blacks and whites will doubtless have seen, each of 
them for themselves, something supernatural in a plant 
which grows and flourishes without having roots in the earth. 
May they not have believed, in fact, that it was a plant 
fallen from the sky, a gift of the divinity ?”? 

This suggestion as to the origin of the superstition is 
strongly confirmed by the Druidical belief, reported by Pliny, 
that whatever grew on an oak was sent from heaven and 
was a sign that the tree had been chosen by the god him- 
self? Such a belief explains why the Druids cut the 
mistletoe, not with a common knife, but with a golden sickle,’ 
and why, when cut, it was not suffered to touch the earth ; 


1 M. le baron Roger (ancien Gouver- 
neur de la Colonie francaise du Séné- 
gal), ‘Notice sur le Gouvernement, 
les Moeurs, et les Superstitions des 
Négres du pays de Walo,” Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie, viii. (Paris, 
1827) pp. 357 59. 

2 Above, p. 77. 

3 Compare The Times, 2nd April, 
1901, p. 9: ‘‘The Tunis correspondent 
of the Temps reports that in the course 
of certain operations in the Belvedere 
Park in Tunis the workmen discovered 
a huge circle of enormous stumps of 
trees ranged round an immense square 
stone showing signs of artistic chisel 
work. In the neighbourhood were 
found a sort of bronze trough contain- 
ing a gold sickle in perfect preserva- 
tion, and a sarcophagus containing a 
skeleton, About the forehead of the 
skeleton was a gold band, having in 
the centre the image of the sun, accom- 
panied by hieratic signs, which are pro- 
visionally interpreted as the monogram 
of Teutates. The discovery of such 
remains in North Africa has created a 
sensation.” As to the Celtic god Teu- 
tates and the human sacrifices offered 
to him, see Lucan, Pharsalia, i. 


444 59. : 


“Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine 
diro 
Teutates horrensgue feris altaribus 
Hesus.” 


Compare (Sir) John Rhys, Celtic 
Fleathendom (London and Edinburgh, 
1888), pp. 44 sgg., 232. Branches of 
the sacred olive at Olympia, which 
were to form the victors’ crowns, had 
to be cut with a golden sickle by a boy 
whose parents were both alive. See 
the Scholiast on Pindar, Olymp. iii. 
60, p. 102, ed. Aug. Boeck (Leipsic, 
1819). In Assyrian ritual it was laid 
down that, before felling a sacred tama- 
risk to make magical images out of the 
wood, the magician should pray to the 
sun-god Shamash and touch the tree 
with a golden axe. See C. Fossey, 
La Magie Assyrienne (Paris, 1902), 
pp. 132 sg. Some of the ancients 
thought that the root of the marsh- 
mallow, which was used in medicine, 
should be dug up with gold and then 
preserved from contact with the ground 
(Pliny, Wat. Ast. xx. 29). At the 
great horse-sacrifice in ancient India it 
was prescribed by ritual that the horse 
should be slain by a golden knife, 
because ‘‘gold is light” and ‘by 
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probably they thought that the celestial plant would have 
been profaned and its marvellous virtue lost by contact with 
the ground. With the ritual observed by the Druids in 
cutting the mistletoe we may compare the ritual which in 
Cambodia is prescribed in a similar case. They say that 
when you see an orchid growing as a parasite on a tamarind 
tree, you should dress in white, take a new earthenware pot, 
then climb the tree at noon, break off the plant, put it in the 
pot, and let the pot fall to the ground. After that you 
make in the pot a decoction which confers the gift of invul- 
nerability.' Thus just as in Africa the leaves of one parasitic 
plant are supposed to render the wearer invulnerable, so in 
Cambodia a decoction made from another parasitic plant is 
considered to render the same service to such as make use of 
it, whether by drinking or washing. We may conjecture 
that in both places the notion of invulnerability is suggested 
by the position of the plant, which, occupying a place of 
comparative security above the ground, appears to promise 
to its fortunate possessor a similar security from some of 
the ills that beset the life of man on earth. We have 
already met with many examples of the store which the 
primitive mind sets on such vantage grounds.” 

Whatever may be the origin of these beliefs and 
practices concerning the mistletoe, certain it is that some 
of them have their analogies in the folk-lore of modern 
European peasants. For example, it is laid down as a 
rule in various parts of Europe that mistletoe may not be 
cut in the ordinary way but must be shot or knocked down 
with stones from the tree on whicn it is growing. Thus, in 


means of the golden light the sacrificer 
also goes to the heavenly world.” See 
The Satapatha-Bréhmana, translated 
by Julius Eggeling, Part v. (Oxford, 
1900) p. 303 (Sacred Books of the 
East, vol. xliv.). It has been a rule of 
superstition both in ancient and modern 
times that certain plants, to which 
medical or magical virtues were attri- 
buted, should not be cut with iron. 
See the fragment of Sophocles’s Root- 
cutters, quoted by Macrobius, Saturn. 
v. 19. 9 sg. 3 Virgil, Aen. iv. 513 59.3 
Ovid, Metamorph. vii. 227; Pliny, 


Nat. Hist. xxiv. 68, 103, 176; and 
above, p. 65 (as to purple loosestrife 
in Russia), On the objection to the 
use of iron in such cases compare F, 
Liebrecht, Des Gervastus von Tilbury 
Otia Imperialia (Hanover, 1856), pp. 
102 sg.; Taboo and the Perils of the 
Soul, pp. 225 sq. 

1 Etienne Aymonier, ‘* Notes sur les 
Coutumes et Croyances Superstitieuses 
des Cambodgiens,” Cochinchine Fran- 
çaise, Excursions et Reconnaissance 
No. 16 (Saigon, 1883), p. 136. 

2 See above, vol. i. pp. 2 sgg. 
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the Swiss canton of Aargau “all parasitic plants are 
esteemed in a certain sense holy by the country folk, but 
most particularly so the mistletoe growing on an oak. 
They ascribe great powers to it, but shrink from cutting it 
off in the usual manner. Instead of that they procure it 
in the following manner. When the sun is in Sagittarius 
and the moon is on the wane, on the first, third, or fourth 
day before the new moon, one ought to shoot down with an 
arrow the mistletoe of an oak and to catch it with the left 
hand as it falls. Such mistletoe is a remedy for every 
ailment of children.”’ Here among the Swiss peasants, as 
among the Druids of old, special virtue is ascribed to 
mistletoe which grows on an oak: it may not be cut in the 
usual way: it must be caught as it falls to the ground ; and it 
is esteemed a panacea for all diseases, at least of children. In 
Sweden, also, it is a popular superstition that if mistletoe is 
to possess its peculiar virtue, it must either be shot down out 
of the oak or knocked down with stones.? Similarly, “so late 
as the early part of the nineteenth century, people in Wales 
believed that for the mistletoe to have any power, it must be 
shot or struck down with stones off the tree where it grew.” § 

Again, in respect of the healing virtues of mistletoe the 
opinion of modern peasants, and even of the learned, has 
to some extent agreed with that of the ancients. The 
Druids appear to have called the plant, or perhaps the oak 
on which it grew, the “all-healer” ;* and “all-healer” is said 
to be still a name of the mistletoe in the modern Celtic 
speech of Brittany, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland.’ On St. 
John’s morning (Midsummer morning) peasants of Piedmont 


1 Ernst Meier, ‘‘ Uber Pflanzen und vocabulo,” See above, p. 77. 


Kräuter,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Myth- 
ologie und Sittenkunde, i. (Göttingen, 
1853), Pp- 443 sg. The sun enters 
the sign of Sagittarius about November 
22nd. 

2 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
iii. 533, referring to Dybeck, Runa, 
1845, p. 80. 

3 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 
Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
p. 87. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 250, 
“ Omnia sanantem appellantes suo 


6 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
ii. 1009 : ‘* Sonst aber wird das welsche 
olhiach, dre¢agn. ollyiach, čr, uilei- 
ceach, gal, uileice, d. i. allhetland, von 
ol, uile universalis, ads benennunp des 
mistels angegeben.” My lamented 
friend, the late R. A. Neil of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge, pointed 
out to me that in N. M‘Alpine’s Gaelic 
Dictionary (Seventh Edition, Edin- 
burgh and London, 1877, P- 432) the 
Gaelic word for mistletoe is given as 
an ? uil, which, Mr. Neil told me, 
means “‘ ail-healer.” 
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and Lombardy go out to search the oak-leaves for the “oil 
of St. John,” which is supposed to heal all wounds made 
with cutting instruments.’ Originally, perhaps, the “oil of 
St. John” was simply the mistletoe, or a decoction made 
from it. For in Holstein the mistletoe, especially oak- 
mistletoe, is still regarded as a panacea for green wounds 
and as a sure charm to secure success in hunting; and at 
Lacaune, in the south of France, the old Druidical belief in 
the mistletoe as an antidote to all poisons still survives 
among the peasantry ; they apply the plant to the stomach 
of the sufferer or give him a decoction of it to drink.’ 
Again, the ancient belief that mistletoe is a cure for epilepsy 
has survived in modern times not only among the ignorant 
but among the learned. Thus in Sweden persons afflicted 
with the falling sickness think they can ward off attacks of 
the malady by carrying about with them a knife which has 
a handle of oak mistletoe ;* and in Germany fora similar 
purpose pieces of mistletoe used to be hung round the 
necks of children In the French province of Bourbonnais 
a popular remedy for epilepsy is a decoction of mistletoe 
which has been gathered on an oak on St. John’s Day and 
boiled with rye-flour.f So at Bottesford in Lincolnshire a 
decoction ot mistletoe is supposed to be a palliative for this 
terrible disease.” Indeed mistletoe was recommended as a 
remedy for the falling sickness by high medical authorities 
in England and Holland down to the eighteenth century.® 


1 A. de Gubernatis, Za Mythologie 5 « Einige Notizen aus einem alten 


des Plantes (Paris, 1878-1882), ii. 73. 

2 Rev. Hilderic Friend, Flowers and 
Flower Lore, Third Edition (London, 
1886), p. 378. Compare A. Kuhn, Dee 
Herabhunft des Feuers und des Götter- 
ranks? (Gutersloh, 1886), p. 206, re- 
ferring to Keysler. Antig. Sept. p. 308. 

3 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 
Traditions des Provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), pp. 102 sg. 
The local name for mistletoe here is besg, 
which may be derived from the Latin 
viscum. 

4 A Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des 
Feuers und des Göttertranks? (Guüters- 
loh, 1886), p. 205; Walter K. Kelly, 
Curiosities of Indo-European Tradition 
and Folk-lore (London, 1863), p. 186. 


Kräuterbuche,” Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iv. (Göt- 
tingen, 1859) pp. 41 sg. 

8 Francis Pérot, ‘* Prières, Invoca- 
tions, Formules Sacrées, Incantations 
en Bourbonnais,” Revue des Traditions 
Populaires, xviii. (1903) p. 299. 

7 County Folk-lore, v. Lincolnshire, 
collected by Mrs. Gutch and Mabel 
Peacock (London, 1908), p. 120. 

8 Prof. P. J. Veth, ‘“ De Leer der 
Signatuur, iii, De Mistel en de Riem- 
bloem,” Jnfernationales Archiv für 
Ethnographie, vii. (1894) p. tin. 
He names Ray in England (about 
1700), Boerhaave in Holland (about 
1720), and Van Swieten, a pupil of 
Boerhaave’s (about 1745). 
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At Kirton-in-Lindsey, in Lincolnshire, it is thought that 
St. Vitus’s dance may be cured by the water in which 
mistletoe berries have been boiled.’ In the Scotch shires 
of Elgin and Moray, down to the second half of the 
eighteenth century, at the full moon of March people used 
to cut withes of mistletoe or ivy, make circles of them, keep 
them all the year, and profess to cure hectics and other 
troubles by means of them.? In Sweden, apparently, for 
other complaints a sprig of mistletoe is hung round the 
patient’s neck or a ring of it is worn on his finger.’ 

However, the opinion of the medical profession as to 
the curative virtues of mistletoe has undergone a radical 
alteration. Whereas the Druids thought that mistletoe 
cured everything, modern doctors appear to think that it 
cures nothing.* If they are right, we must conclude that 
the ancient and widespread faith in the medicinal virtue of 
mistletoe is a pure superstition based on nothing better than 
the fanciful inferences which ignorance has drawn from the 
parasitic nature of the plant, its position high up on the branch 
of a tree seeming to protect it from the dangers to which 
plants and animals are subject on the surface of the ground. 
From this point of view we can perhaps understand why 
mistletoe has so long and so persistently been prescribed as 
a cure for the falling sickness. As mistletoe cannot fall to 
the ground because it is rooted on the branch of a tree high 
above the earth, it seems to follow as a necessary con- 
sequence that an epileptic patient cannot possibly fall down 
in a fit so long as he carries a piece of mistletoe in his 
pocket or a decoction of mistletoe in his stomach. Such 
a train of reasoning would probably be regarded even now 
as cogent by a large portion of the human spccies. 

Again the ancient Italian opinion that mistletoe ex- 


1 County Folk-lore, vol. v, Lincoln- 
shire, collected by Mrs. Gutch and 
Mabel Peacock (London, 1908), p. 
120, 

2 Rev. Mr. Shaw, Minister of Elgin, 
quoted by Thomas Pennant in his 
“Tour in Scotland, 1769,” printed in 
J. Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, 
iii. (London, 1809) p. 136; J. Brand, 
Popular Antiquities of Great Britain 
(London, 1882-1883), iii. 151. 


3 Walter K. Kelly, Curiosities of 
Indo-European Tradition and Folk-lore 
(London, 1863), p. 186. 


t On this point Prof. P. J. Veth 
(“De Leer der Signatuur,” Znterna- 
tionales Archiv fiir Ethnographie, vii. 
(1894) p. 112) quotes Cauvet, Æl- 
ments d Histoire naturelle medicale, 
ii, 290: “ La famille des Loranthacées 
ne nous offre aucun intéret,” 
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tinguishes fire appears to be shared by Swedish peasants, The 
who hang up bunches of oak-mistletoe on the ceilings of me 
their rooms as a protection against harm in general and extin- 


conflagration in particular. A hint as to the way in guishes 


fire seems 

which mistletoe comes to be possessed of this property is based ona 
furnished by the epithet “thunder-besom,” which people of ae 

the Aary..u canton in Switzerland apply to the plant? For the i È 
a Nash oO 


a thunder-besom is a shaggy, bushy excrescence on branches lightning. 
of trees, which is popularly believed to be produced by a 
flash of lightning ;* hence in Bohemia a thunder-besom 
burnt in the fire protects the house against being struck by 
a thunder-bolt.t Being itself a product of lightning it 
naturally serves, on homocopathic principles, as a protection 
against lightning, in fact as a kind of lightning-conductor. 
Hence the fire which mistletoe in Sweden is designed 
especially to avert from houses may be fire kindled by 
lightning; though no doubt the plant is equally effective 
against conflagration in general. 

Again, mistletoe acts as a master-key as well as a 
lightning-conductor ; for it is said to open all locks, How- 
ever, in the Tyrol it can only exert this power “under 
certain circumstances,” which are not specified. But per- 
haps the most precious of all the virtues of mistletoe is that 
it affords efficient protection against sorcery and witchcraft.” 
That, no doubt, is the reason why in Austria a twig of 
mistletoe is laid on the threshold as a preventive of night- 
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1 A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des 
Feuers und des Göttertranks ? (Giiters- 
loh, 1886), p. 205, referring to Dybeck, 
Runa, 1845, p. 80. 


2 A. Kuhn, of. cit. p. 204, referring 
to Rochholz, Schweizersagen aus d. 
Aargau, il. 202. 

3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,‘ 
hy EGS 

4 J. V. Grohmann, Aderglauben und 
Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mähren 
(Prague and Leipsic, 1864), p. 37, 
§218. In Upper Bavaria the mistletoe 
is burned for this purpose along with 
the so-called palm -branches which 
were consecrated on Palm Sunday. 
See Bavaria, Landes- und Volkskunde 
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des Königreichs Bayern, i. (Munich, 
1860), p. 37L 

6 A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des 
Feuers und des Göttertranks,? p. 206, 
referring to Albertus Magnus, p. 1553 
Prof. P. J. Veth, “De Leer der 
Signatuur,” Znternationales Archiv fir 
Ethnographie, vii. (1904) p. III. 

6 J]. N. Ritter von Alpenburg, 
Mythen und Sagen Tirols (Zurich, 
1857), P. 398. 

T A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube? (Berlin, 1869), p. 97, $ 
128; Prof. P. J. Veth, De Leer der 
Signatuur,” Jaternationales Archiv für 
Ethnographie, vii. (1894) p. 111. 

8 A. Wuttke, op. cit. p. 267, $ 
419. 
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England they say that if you wish your dairy to thrive you 
should give your bunch of mistletoe to the first cow that 
calves after New Years Day, for it is well known that 
nothing is so fatal to milk and butter as witchcraft. 
Similarly in Wales, for the sake of ensuring good luck to 
the dairy, people used to give a branch of mistletoe to the 
first cow that gave birth to a calf after the first hour of 
the New Year; and in rural districts of Wales, where 
mistletoe abounded, there was always a profusion of it in 
the farmhouses. When mistletoe was scarce, Welsh 
farmers used to say, “ No mistletoe, no luck”; but if there 
was a fine crop of mistletoe, they expected a fine crop of 
corn.” In Sweden mistletoe is diligently sought after on 
St. John’s Eve, the people “ believing it to be, in a high 
degree, possessed of mystic qualities ; and that if a sprig of 
it be attached to the ceiling of the dwelling-house, the 
horse’s stall, or the cow’s crib, the Troll will then be power- 
less to injure either man or beast.” ? 

With regard to the time when the mistletoe should be 
gathered opinions have varied. The Druids gathered it 
above all on the sixth day of the moon, the ancient Italians 
apparently on the first day of the moon In modern times 
some have preferred the full moon of March and others the 
waning moon of winter when the sun is in Sagittarius. 
But the favourite time would seem to be Midsummer Eve 
or Midsummer Day. We have seen that both in France 
and Sweden special virtues are ascribed to mistletoe gathered 
at Midsummer. The rule in Sweden js that “ mistletoe 
must be cut on the night of Midsummer Eve when sun and 
moon stand in the sign of their might.” 7 Again, in Wales 
it was believed that a sprig of mistletoe gathered on St. 
John’s Eve (Midsummer Eve), or at any time before the 
berries appeared, would induce dreams of omen, both good 


1 W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk. (London, 1870), p. 269. 
lore of the Northern Counties of Eng- 1 Above, pp. 77, 78 
land and the Borders (London, 1879), E AN ' 8 E ` 
se : ove, pp. 82, 84. 

3 Marie Trevelyan, Folk -lore and Above, pp. 83, 86. 

Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 


p. 88. iii, 353, referring to Dybeck, Rusa, 
8 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 1844, p. 22. 
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and bad, if it were placed under the pillow of the sleeper.? 
Thus mistletoe is one of the many plants whose magical 
or medicinal virtues are believed to culminate with the 
culmination of the sun on the longest day of the year. 
Hence it seems reasonable to conjecture that in the eyes of 
the Druids, also, who revered the plant so highly, the sacred 
mistletoe may have acquired a double portion of its mystic 
qualities at the solstice in June, and that accordingly they 
may have regularly cut it with solemn ceremony on Mid- 
summer Eve. 

Be that as it may, certain it is that the mistletoe, the 
instrument of Balder’s death, has been regularly gathered 
for the sake of its mystic qualities on Midsummer Eve in 
Scandinavia, Balder’s home.? The plant is found commonly 
growing on pear-trees, oaks, and other trees in thick damp 
woods throughout the more temperate parts of Sweden.’ 
Thus one of the two main incidents of Balder’s myth is re- 
produced in the great midsummer festival of Scandinavia. 
But the other main incident of the myth, the burning of 
Balder’s body on a pyre, has also its counterpart in the 
bonfires which still blaze, or blazed till lately, in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden on Midsummer Eve.* It does not 
appear, indeed, that any effigy is burned in these bonfires ; 
but the burning of an effigy is a feature which might 
easily drop out after its meaning was forgotten. And 
the name of Balder’s balefires (Balders Balar), by which 
these midsummer fires were formerly known in Sweden,’ 
puts their connexion with Balder beyond the reach of 
doubt, and makes it probable that in former times either 
a living representative or an effigy of Balder was annually 
burned in them. Midsummer was the season sacred to 
Balder, and the Swedish poet Tegner, in placing the burning 
of Balder at midsummer,® may very well have followed an 


1 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and 
Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
p. 88. 


3 See above, p. 86. 


3 G. Wahlenberg, Flora Suecica 
(Upsala, 1824-1826), ii, No. 1143 
Viscum album, pp. 649 sg. : ‘* Hab. in 
sylvarum denstorum et humidiorum 
urboribus frondosis, ut Pyris, Querci, 


Fago etc. per Sueciam temperatiorem 
passim.” 

4 Above, vol. i. pp. 171 sg. 

5 L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 
(London, 1870), p. 259. 

6 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
iii, 78, who adds, *‘ Maknen die Johann- 
isfeuer an Baldrs Leichenbrand?” This 
pregnant hint perhaps contains in germ 
the solution of the whole myth. 
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old tradition that the summer solstice was the time when 
the good god came to his untimely end. 

Thus it has been shewn that the leading incidents of 
the Balder myth have their counterparts in those fire-festivals 
of our European peasantry which undoubtedly date from a 
time long prior to the introduction of Christianity. The 
pretence of throwing the victim chosen by lot into the 
Beltane fire, and the similar treatment of the man, the future 
Green Wolf, at the midsummer bonfire in Normandy,? may 
naturally be interpreted as traces of an older custom of 
actually burning human beings on these occasions; and the 
green dress of the Green Wolf, coupled with the leafy 
envelope of the young fellow who trod out the midsummer 
fire at Moosheim,® seems to hint that the persons who 
perished at these festivals did so in the character of tree- 
spirits or deities of vegetation. From all this we may 
reasonably infer that in the Balder myth on the one hand, 
and the fire-festivals and custom of gathering mistletoe on 
the other hand, we have, as it were, the two broken and 
dissevered halves of an original whole. In other words, we 
may assume with some degree of probability that the myth 
of Balder’s death was not merely a myth, that is, a de- 
scription of physical phenomena in imagery borrowed from 
human life, but that it was at the same time the story 
which people told to explain why they annually burned a 
human representative of the god and cut the mistletoe 
with solemn ceremony. If I am right, the story of Balder’s 
tragic end formed, so to say, the text of the sacred drama 
which was acted year by year as a magical rite to cause the 
sun to shine, trees to grow, crops to thrive, and to guard 
man and beast from the baleful arts of fairies and trolls, of 
witches and warlocks. The tale belonged, in short, to that 
class of nature myths which are meant *o be supplemented 
by ritual; here, as so often, myth stood to magic in the 
relation of theory to practice. 

But if the victims—the human Balders—who died by 
fire, whether in spring or at midsummer, were put to death 
as living embodiments of tree-spirits or deities of vegetation, 
it would seem that Balder himself must have been a tree- 


1 Above, vol. i. p. 148. 2 Above, vol. i. p. 186. 8 Above, p. 26. 
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spirit or deity of vegetation. It becomes desirable, therefore, fires, what 
to determine, if we can, the particular kind of tree or trees, §i2d of tree 
of which a personal representative was burned at the fire- represent? 
festivals. For we may be quite sure that it was not as 

a representative of vegetation in general that the victim 
suffered death. The idea of vegetation in general is too 
abstract to be primitive. Most probably the victim at first 
represented a particular kind of sacred tree. Now of all The 
European trees none has such claims as the oak to be te, 
considered as pre-eminently the sacred tree of the Aryans. sacred tree 
Its worship is attested for all the great branches of the om 
Aryan stock in Europe. We have seen that it was not only 

the sacred tree, but the principal object of worship of both 

Celts and Lithuanians! The roving Celts appear to have 

carried their worship of the oak with them even to Asia; 

for in the heart of Asia Minor the Galatian senate met in 

a place which bore the pure Celtic name of Drynemetum or 
“temple of the oak.”* Among the Slavs the oak seems to 

have been the sacred tree of the great god Perun.’ Accord- 

ing to Grimm, the oak ranked first among the holy trees of 

the Germans. It is certainly known to have been adored 

by them in the age of heathendom, and traces of its worship 

have survived in various parts of Germany almost to the 
present day. Among the ancient Italians the oak was 

sacred above all other trees.” The image of Jupiter on the 

Capitol at Rome seems to have been originally nothing but 

a natural oak-tree.© At Dodona, perhaps the oldest of all 

Greek sanctuaries, Zeus was worshipped as immanent in the 

sacred oak, and the rustling of its leaves in the wind was 


1 As to the worship of the oak in 
Europe, see The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, il. 349 sgg. Com- 
pare P. Wagler, Die Eiche in alter 


the fourth century of our era. 

3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 365. 

4 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 


und neuer Zeit, in two parts (Wurzen, 
N.D., and Berlin, 1891). 

2 Strabo, xii. 5. I, p. 567. The name 
is a compound of dzyu, “oak,” and 
nemed, **temple” (H. F, Tozer, Selec- 
tions from Strabo, Oxford, 1893, p. 
284). We know from Jerome (Com- 
mentar. in Epist. ad Galat. book ii. 
praef.) that the Galatians retained 
their native Celtic speech as late as 


Mh IS an IS Gig Th Gi, IN Te) ah 
P. Wagler, Die Eiche in alter und 
neuer Zeit (Berlin, 1891), pp. 40 599. 5 
The Magic Art and the Evolution of 
Kings, ii. 363 599., 371. 

6 L. Preller, Römische Mythologie® 
(Berlin, 1881-1883), i. 108. 

6 Livy, i. 10, Compare C. Botti- 
cher, Der Baumkultus der Hellenen 
(Berlin, 1856), pp. 133 sg. 
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his voice, If, then, the great god of both Greeks and 
Romans was represented in some of his oldest shrines under 
the form of an oak, and if the oak was the principal object 
of worship of Celts, Germans, and Lithuanians, we may 
certainly conclude that this tree was venerated by the 
Aryans in common before the dispersion; and that their 
primitive home must have lain in a land which was clothed 
with forests of oak. 

Now, considering the primitive character and remarkable 
similarity of the fire-festivals observed by all the branches of 
the Aryan race in Europe, we may infer that these festivals 
form part of the common stock of religious observances which 
the various peoples carried with them in their wanderings 
from their old home. But, if I am right, an essential feature 
of those primitive fire-festivals was the burning of a man who 
represented the tree-spirit. In view,then, of the place occupied 
by the oak in the religion of the Aryans, the presumption is 
that the tree so represented at the fire-festivals must originally 
have been the oak. So far as the Celts and Lithuanians are 
concerned, this conclusion will perhaps hardly be contested. 
But both for them and for the Germans it is confirmed by 
a remarkable piece of religious conservatism. The most 
primitive method known to man of producing fire is by 
rubbing two pieces of wood against each other till they 
ignite; and we have seen that this method is still used in 
Europe for kindling sacred fires such as the need-fire, and 
that most probably it was formerly resorted to at all the 
fire-festivals under discussion. Now it is sometimes required 
that the necd-fire, or other sacred fire, should be made by the 
friction of a particular kind of wood; and when the kind 
of wood is prescribed, whether among Celts, Germans, or 


1 C. Botticher, of. cit. pp. 111 sgg. 3 
L. Preller, Griechische Mythologie, ed. 
C. Robert, i. (Berlin, 1894) pp. 122 
sqq.; P. Wagler, Die Eiche in alter 
und neuer Zeit (Berlin, 1891), pp. 2 
sgg. Itis noteworthy that at Olympia 
the only wood that might be used in 
sacrificing to Zeus was the white poplar 
(Pausanias, v. 14. 2). But it is prob- 
able that herein Zeus, who was an 
intruder at Olympia, merely accepted 


an old local custom which, long before 
his arrival, had been observed in the 
worship of Pelops (Pausanias, v. 13. 3). 
2 Without hazarding an opinion on 
the vexed question of the cradle of 
the Aryans, I may observe that in 
various parts of Europe the oak seems 
to have been formerly more common 
than it is now. See the evidence 
collected in Zhe Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, ii. 349 sgg. 
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Slavs, that wood appears to be generally the oak.’ Thus 
we have seen that amongst the Slavs of Masuren the new 
fire for the village is made on Midsummer Day by causing 
a wheel to revolve rapidly round an axle of oak till the 
axle takes fire.” When the perpetual fire which the ancient 
Slavs used to maintain chanced to go out, it was rekindled 
by the friction of a piece of oak-wood, which had been 
previously heated by being struck with a grey (not a red) 
stone. In Germany and the Highlands of Scotland the need- 
fire was regularly, and in Russia and among the South Slavs 
it was sometimes, kindled by the friction of oak-wood ;* and 
both in Wales and the Highlands of Scotland the Beltane 
fires were lighted by similar means. Now, if the sacred 
fire was regularly kindled by the friction of oak-wood, we 
may infer that originally the fire was also fed with the same 
material. In point of fact, it appears that the perpetual fire 
of Vesta at Rome was fed with oak-wood,® and that oak- 
wood was the fuel consumed in the perpetual fire which 
burned under the sacred oak at the great Lithuanian 
sanctuary of Romove.’ Further, that oak-wood was formerly 
the fuel burned in the midsummer fires may perhaps be 
inferred from the custom, said to be still observed by 
peasants in many mountain districts of Germany, of making 


1 However, some exceptions to the 
rule are recorded. See above, vol. i. pp. 
169, 278 (oak and fir), 220 (plane and 
birch), 281, 283, 286 (limewood), 282 
(poplar and fir), 286 (cornel-tree), 291 
(birch or other hard wood), 278, 280 
(nine kinds of wood). According to 
Montanus, the need-fire, Easter, and 
Midsummer fires were kindled by the 
friction of oak and limewood, See 
Montanus, Die deutschen Volksfeste, 
Volksbrauche und deutscher Volksglaube 
(Iserlohn, N.D.), p. 159. But else- 
where (pp. 33 $9., 127) the same 
writer says that the need-fire and Mid- 
summer fires were produced by the 
friction of oak and fir-wood. 

2 Above, vol, i. p. 177- 

3 M. Pratorius, Delictae Prussicae, 
herausgegeben von Dr. William Pierson 
(Berlin, 1871), pp. 19 sg. W. R. S. 
Ralston says (on what authority I do 
not know) that if the fire maintained 


in honour of the Lithuanian god 
Perkunas went out, it was rekindled 
by sparks struck from a stone which 
the image of the god held in his hand 
(Songs of the Russian People, London, 
1872, p. 88). 

4 See above, vol. i. pp. 148, 271, 
272, 274, 275, 276, 281, 289, 294. 

6 Above, vol. i. pp. 148, 155. 

6 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 186. 

1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 366. However, sacred 
fires of other wood than oak are 
not unknown among Aryan peoples. 
Thus at Olympia white poplar was the 
wood burnt in sacrifices to Zeus (above, 
p. 90 #.1); at Delphi the perpetual 
fire was fed with pinewood (Plutarch, 
De El apud Delphos, 2), and it was 
over the glowing embers of pinewood 
that the Soranian Wolves walked at 
Soracte (above, p. 14). 
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up the cottage fire on Midsummer Day with a heavy block 
of oak-wood. The block is so arranged that it smoulders 
slowly and is not finally reduced to charcoal till the expiry 
of a year. Then upon next Midsummer Day the charred 
embers of the old log are removed to make room for the 
new one, and are mixed with the seed-corn or scattered 
about the garden. This is believed to guard the food 
cooked on the hearth from witchcraft, to preserve the luck 
of the house, to promote the growth of the crops, and to 
preserve them from blight and vermin.’ Thus the custom 
is almost exactly parallel to that of the Yule-log, which in 
parts of Germany, France, England, Servia, and other 
Slavonic lands was commonly of oak-wood.? At the Boeotian 
festival of the Dacdala, the analogy of which to the spring 
and midsummer festivals of modern Europe has been already 
pointed out, the great feature was the felling and burning 
of an oak? The general conclusion is, that at those periodic 
or occasional ceremonies the ancient Aryans both kindled 
and fed the fire with the sacred oak-wood.* 

But if at these solemn rites the fire was regularly made 
of oak-wood, it follows that any man who was burned in it 
as a personification of the tree-spirit could have represented 
no tree but the oak. The sacred oak was thus burned in 
duplicate ; the wood of the tree was consumed in the fire, 
and along with it was consumed a living man as a personi- 


1 Montanus, Die deutschen Volksfeste, 
Volksbrauche und deutscher Volksgiaube 
(Iserlohn, N.D.), pp. 127, 159. The 
log is called in German Scharhoiz. 
The custom appears to have prevailed 
particularly in Westphalia, about Sieg 
and Lahn. Compare Montanus, of. 
cit. p. 12, as to the similar custom at 
Christmas, The use of the Scharholz 
is reported to be found also in Nieder- 
lausitz and among the neighbouring 
Saxons. See Paul Wagler, Die Eiche 
tn alter und neuer Zett (Berlin, 1891), 


pp. 86 sg. 


2 Above, vol. i. pp. 248, 250, 251, 
257, 258, 260, 263. Elsewhere the 
Yule log has been made of fir, beech, 
holly, yew, crab-tree, or olive. See 
above, vol. i. pp. 249, 257, 263. 


8 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 140 sg. 

4 A curious use of an oak-wood fire 
to detect a criminal is reported from 
Germany. If a man has been found 
murdered and his murderer is unknown, 
you are recommended to proceed as 
follows. You kindle a fire of dry oak- 
wood, you pour some of the blood from 
the wounds on the fire, and you change 
the poor man’s shoes, putting the right 
shoe on the left foot, and vice versa. 
As soon as that is done, the murderer 
is struck blind and mad, so that he 
fancies he is riding up to the throat in 
water; labouring under this delusion 
he returns to the corpse, when you can 
apprehend him and deliver him up to 
the arm of justice with the greatest ease. 
See Montanus, of, cit. pp. 159 sg. 
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fication of the oak-spirit. The conclusion thus drawn for 
the European Aryans in general is confirmed in its special 
application to the Scandinavians by the relation in which 
amongst them the mistletoe appears to have stood to the 
burning of the victim in the midsummer fire. We have 
seen that among Scandinavians it has been customary to 
gather the mistletoe at midsummer. But so far as appears 
on the face of this custom, there is nothing to connect it 
with the midsummer fires in which human victims or effigies 
of them were burned. Even if the fire, as seems probable, 
was originally always made with oak-wood, why should it 
have been necessary to pull the mistletoe? The last link 
between the midsummer customs of gathering the mistletoe 
and lighting the bonfires is supplied by Balder’s myth, which 
can hardly be disjoined from the customs in question. The 
myth suggests that a vital connexion may once have been 
believed to subsist between the mistletoe and the human 
representative of the oak who was burned in the fire. Accord- 
ing to the myth, Balder could be killed by nothing in heaven 
or earth except the mistletoe ; and so long as the mistletoe 
remained on the oak, he was not only immortal but invulner- 
able. Now, if we suppose that Balder was the oak, the 
origin of the myth becomes intelligible. The mistletoe was 
viewed as the seat of life of the oak, and so long as it was 
uninjured nothing could kill or even wound the oak. The 
conception of the mistletoe as the seat of life of the oak 
would naturally be suggested to primitive people by the 
observation that while the oak is deciduous, the mistletoe 
which grows on it is evergreen. In winter the sight of its 
fresh foliage among the bare branches must have been hailed 
by the worshippers of the tree as a sign that the divine life 
which had ceased to animate the branches yet survived in 
the mistletoe, as the heart of a sleeper still beats when his 
body is motionless. Hence when the god had to be killed— 
wher the sacred tree had to be burnt—it was necessary to 
begin by breaking off the mistletoe. For so long as the 
mistletoe remained intact, the oak (so people might think) 
was invulnerable; all the blows of their knives and axes 
would glance harmless from its surface. But once tear from 
the oak its sacred heart—the mistletoe—and the tree nodded 
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to its fall. And when in later times the spirit of the oak 
came to be represented by a living man, it was logically 
necessary to suppose that, like the tree he personated, he 
could neither be killed nor wounded so long as the mistletoe 
remained uninjured. The pulling of the mistletoe was thus 
at once the signal and the cause of his death. 

On this view the invulnerable Balder is neither more nor 
less than a personification of a mistletoe-bearing oak. The 
interpretation is confirmed by what seems to have been an 
ancient Italian belief, that the mistletoe can be destroyed 
neither by fire nor water ;’ for if the parasite is thus deemed 
indestructible, it might easily be supposed to communicate 
its own indestructibility to the tree on which it grows, so 
long as the two remain in conjunction. Or to put the same 
idea in mythical form we might tell how the kindly god of 
the oak had his life securely deposited in the imperishable 
mistletoe which grew among the branches; how accordingly 
so long as the mistletoe kept its place there, the deity him- 
self remained invulnerable ; and how at last a cunning foe, 
let into the secret of the god’s invulnerability, tore the mistletoe 
from the oak, thereby killing the oak-god and afterwards 
burning his body in a fire which could have made no im- 
pression on him so long as the incombustible parasite retained 
its seat among the boughs. 

But since the idea of a being whose life is thus, in a 
sense, outside himself, must be strange to many readers, and 
has, indeed, not yet been recognized in its full bearing on 
primitive superstition, it will be worth while to illustrate it 
by examples drawn both from story and custom. The 
result will be to shew that, in assuming this idea as the 
explanation of Balder’s relation to the mistletoe, I assume 
a principle which is deeply engraved on the mind of primitive 
man. 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xiii. 119: by fire nor water; and as the tree is 


“ Alexander Cornelius arborem leonem 
appellavit ex qua facta esset Argo, 
similem robori vissum ferenti, quae 
negue agua negue igni possit corrumpi, 
sicuti nec viscum, nulli alii cognitam, 
guod equidem sciam.” Here the tree 
out of which the ship Argo was made 
is said to have been destructible neither 


compared to a mistletoe-bearing oak, 
and the mistletoe itself is said to be in- 
destructible by fire and water, it seems 
to follow that the same indestructi- 
bility may have been believed to attach 
to the oak which bore the mistletoe, 
so long at least as the mistletoe 
remained rooted on the boughs. 


CHAPTER X 


THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-TALES 


IN a former part of this work we saw that, in the opinion of Belief that 


primitive people, the soul may temporarily absent itself from 
the body without causing death.’ Such temporary absences 
of the soul are often believed to involve considerable risk, 
since the wandering soul is liable to a variety of mishaps at 
the hands of enemies, and so forth. But there is another 
aspect to this power of disengaging the soul from the body. 
If only the safety of the soul can be ensured during its 
absence, there is no reason why the soul should not continue 
absent for an indefinite time; indeed a man may, on a pure 
calculation of personal safety, desire that his soul should 
never return to his body. Unable to conceive of life 
abstractly as a “permanent possibility of sensation” or a 
“continuous adjustment of internal arrangements to external 
relations,” the savage thinks of it as a concrete material 
thing of a definite bulk, capable of being seen and handled, 
kept in a box or jar, and liable to be bruised, fractured, or 
smashed in pieces, It is not needful that the life, so con- 
ceived, should be in the man; it may be absent from his 
body and still continue to animate him by virtue of a sort 
of sympathy or action at a distance. So long as this object 
which he calls his life or soul remains unharmed, the man 
is well; if it is injured, he suffers; if it is destroyed, he 
dies. Or, to put it otherwise, when a man is ill or dies, the 
fact is explained by saying that the material object called 
his life or soul, whether it be in his body or out of it, has 
either sustained injury or been destroyed. But there may 


1 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 26 sgg. 
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be circumstances in which, if the life or soul remains in the 
man, it stands a greater chance of sustaining injury than if 
it were stowed away in some safe and secret place. Accord- 
ingly, in such circumstances, primitive man takes his soul 
out of his body and deposits it for security in some snug 
spot, intending to replace it in his body when the danger is 
past. Or if he should discover some place of absolute 
security, he may be content to leave his soul there per- 
manently. The advantage of this is that, so long as the 
soul remains unharmed in the place where he has deposited 
it, the man himself is immortal; nothing can kill his body, 
since his life is not in it. 

Evidence of this primitive beliet is furnished by a class 
of folk-tales of which the Norse story of “ The giant who had 
no heart in his body” is perhaps the best-known example. 
Stories of this kind are widely diffused over the world, and 
from their number and the variety of incident and of details 
in which the leading idea is embodied, we may infer that 
the conception of an external soul is one which has had a 
powerful hold on the minds of men at an early stage of 
history. For folk-tales are a faithful reflection of the world 
as it appeared to the primitive mind; and we may be sure 
that any idea which commonly occurs in them, however 
absurd it may seem to us, must once have been an ordinary 
article of belief. This assurance, so far as it concerns the 
supposed power of disengaging the soul from the body for a 
longer or shorter time, is amply corroborated by a com- 
parison of the folk-tales in question with the actual beliefs 
and practices of savages. To this we shall return after some 
specimens of the tales have been given. The specimens will 
be selected with a view of illustrating both the characteristic 
features and the wide diffusion of this class of tales.' 


1 Anumberof the following examples 
were collected by Mr. E. Clodd in his 
paper, ‘* The Philosophy of Punchkin,” 
Folk-lore Journal, ii, (1884) pp. 288- 
303; and again in his Myths and 
Dreams (London, 1885), pp. 188-198. 
The subject of the external soul, both in 
folk-tales and in custom, has been well 
handled by G. A. Wilken in his two 
papers, ‘* De betrekking tusschen men- 


schen- dieren- en plantenleven naar het 
volksgeloof,” De Indische Gids, Nov- 
ember 1884, pp. 595-612, and “ De 
Simsonsage,” De Gids, 1888, No. 5. 
In “De Simsonsage” Wilken has 
reproduced, to a great extent in the 
same words, most of the evidence cited 
by him in “ De betrekking, ’ yet with- 
out referring to that paper. When I 
wrote this book in 1889-1890 I waa 
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In the first place, the story of the external soul is told, Stories of 
in various forms, by all Aryan peoples from Hindoostan to apacescns 
the Hebrides. A very common form of it is this: A common 
warlock, giant, or other fairyland being is invulnerable and 4° 
immortal because he keeps his soul hidden far away in peoples. 
some secret place; but a fair princess, whom he holds 
enthralled in his enchanted castle, wiles his secret from him 
and reveals it to the hero, who seeks out the warlock’s soul, 
heart, life, or death (as it is variously called), and, by destroy- 
ing it, simultaneously kills the warlock. Thus a Hindoo 
story tells how a magician called Punchkin held a queen 
captive for twelve years, and would fain marry her, but she 


The exter- 
nal soul in 
Hindoo 
stories. 


would not have him. 


At last the queen’s son came to 


Punchkin 
and the 


rescue her, and the two plotted together to kill Punchkin. parrot. 
So the queen spoke the magician fair, and pretended that 


she had at last made up her mind to marry him. 
do tell me,” she said, “are you quite immortal? 
And are you too great an enchanter 


never touch you? 


ever to feel human suffering ?” 
Far, far away, hundreds of thousands 


I am not as others. 


“And 
Can death 


“It is true,” he said, “ that 


unacquainted with ‘‘ De betrekking,” 
but used with advantage ‘* De Simson- 
sage,” a copy of it having been kindly 
sent me by the author. I am the 
more anxious to express my obligations 
to ‘De Simsonsage,” because I have 
had little occasion to refer to it, most 
of the original authorities cited by the 
author being either in my own library 
or easily accessible to me in Cambridge. 
It would be a convenience to anthro- 
pologists if Wilken’s valuable papers, 
dispersed as they are in various Dutch 
periodicals which are seldom to be met 
with in England, were collected and 
published together. After the appear- 
ance of my first anthropological essay 
in 1885, Professor Wilken entered into 
correspondence with me, and thence- 
forward sent me copies of his papers as 
they appeared ; but of his papers pub- 
lished before that date I have not a 
complete set. (Note to the Second 
Edition.) The wish expressed in the 
foregoing note has now been happily 
fulfilled.  Wilken’s many scattered 


papers have been collected and pub- 
lished in a form which leaves nothing 
to be desired (De verspreide Geschrifien 
van Prof. Dr. G. A. Wilken, verzameld 
door Mr. F. D. E. van Ossenbruggen, 
in four volumes, The Hague, 1912). 
The two papers ‘‘ De betrekking ” and 
“ De Simsonsage” are reprinted in the 
third volume, pp. 289-309 and pp. 
551-579. The subject of the external 
soul in relation to Balder has been 
fully illustrated and discussed by Pro- 
fessor F. Kauffmann in his Balder, 
Mythus und Sage (Strasburg, 1902), 
pp. 136 sgg. Amongst the first to 
collect examples of the external soul in 
folk-tales was the learned Dr. Reinhold 
Köhler (in Orient und Occident, ìi., 
Göttingen, 1864, pp. 100-103 ; reprinted 
with additional references in the writer’s 
Kleinere Schriften, i., Weimar, 1898, 
pp. 158-161). Many versions of the 
tale were also cited by W. R. S. 
Ralston (Russian Folk-tales, London, 
1873, pp. 109 sgg.). (Note to the 
Third Edition.) 
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of miles from this, there lies a desolate country covered 
with thick jungle. In the midst of the jungle grows a 
circle of palm trees, and in the centre of the circle stand 
six chattees full of water, piled one above another: below 
the sixth chattee is a small cage, which contains a little 
green parrot ;—on the life of the parrot depends my life ;— 
and if the parrot is killed I must die. It is, however,” he 
added, “impossible that the parrot should sustain any 
injury, both on account of the inaccessibility of the country, 
and because, by my appointment, many thousand genii 
surround the palm trees, and kill all who approach the 
place.” But the queen’s young son overcame all difficulties, 
and got possession of the parrot. He brought it to the 
door of the magician’s palace, and began playing with it. 
Punchkin, the magician, saw him, and, coming out, tried to 
persuade the boy to give him the parrot. “Give me my 
parrot!” cried Punchkin. Then the boy took hold of the 
parrot and tore off one of his wings; and as he did so the 
magician’s right arm fell off. Punchkin then stretched out 
his left arm, crying, “Give me my parrot!” The prince 
pulled off the parrot’s second wing, and the magician’s left 
arm tumbled off. “Give me my parrot!” cried he, and fell 
on his knees. The prince pulled off the parrot’s right leg, 
the magician’s right leg fell off; the prince pulled off the 
parrot’s left leg, down fell the magician’s left. Nothing 
remained of him except the trunk and the head; but 
still he rolled his eyes, and cried, “Give me my parrot!” 
“Take your parrot, then,” cried the boy ; and with that he 
wrung the bird’s neck, and threw it at the magician; and, 
as he did so, Punchkin’s head twisted round, and, with a 
fearful groan, he died!? In another Hindoo tale an ogre 
is asked by his daughter, “ Papa, where do you keep your 
soul?” “Sixteen miles away from this place,” he said, “is 
a tree. Round the tree are tigers, and bears, and scorpions, 
and snakes; on the top of the tree is a very great fat 
snake; on his head is a little cage; in the cage is a bird; 
and my soul is in that bird.” The end of the ogre is like 
that of the magician in the previous tale. As the bird’s 


1 Mary Frere, Old Deccan Days, Third Edition (London, 1881), pp 
12-16. 
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wings and legs are torn off, the ogre’s arms and legs drop 
off; and when its neck is wrung he falls down dead.! 

In another Hindoo story a princess called Sodewa Bai 
was born with a golden necklace about her neck, and the 
astrologer told her parents, “ This is no common child; the 
necklace of gold about her neck contains your daughter's 
soul; let it therefore be guarded with the utmost care; for 
if it were taken off, and worn by another person, she would 
die.” So her mother caused it to be firmly fastened round 
the chiid’s neck, and, as soon as the child was old enough to 
understand, she told her its value, and warned her never to 
let it be taken off. In course of time Sodewa Bai was 
married to a prince who had another wife living. The 
first wife, jealous of her young rival, persuaded a negress to 
steal from Sodewa Bai the golden necklace which contained 
her soul. The negress did so, and, as soon as she put the 
necklace round her own neck, Sodewa Bai died. All day 
long the negress used to wear the necklace; but late at 
night, on going to bed, she would take it off and put it by 
till morning ; and whenever she took it off, Sodewa Bai’s 
soul returned to her and she lived. But when morning 
came, and the negress put on the necklace, Sodewa Bai 
died again. At last the prince discovered the treachery of 
his elder wife and restored the golden necklace to Sodewa 
Bai” In another Hindoo story a holy mendicant tells a 
queen that she will bear a son, adding, “As enemies will 
try to take away the life of your son, I may as well tell you 
that the life of the boy will be bound up in the life of a big 
boal fish which is in your tank, in front of the palace. In 
the heart of the fish is a small box of wood, in the box is a 
necklace of gold, that necklace is the life of your son.” 
The boy was born and received the name of Dalim. His 
mother was the Suo or younger queen. But the Duo or 
elder queen hated the child, and learning the secret of his 
life, she caused the boal fish, with which his life was bound 
up, to be caught. Dalim was playing near the tank at the 

1 Maive Stokes, /ndian Fairy Tales F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple, Wide- 
(London, 1880), pp. 58-60. For awake Stories (Bombay and London, 
similar Hindoo stories, see z@., pp. 1884), pp. 58-60. 


187 sg. ; Lal Behari Day, Fodk-tales of 2 Mary Frere, Old Deccan Days, 
Bengal (London, 1883), pp. 121 57.3 pp. 239 $99. 
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time, but “the moment the doa/ fish was caught in the net, 
that moment Dalim felt unwell; and when the fish was 
brought up to land, Dalim fell down on the ground, and 
made as if he was about to breathe his last. He was 
immediately taken into his mother’s room, and the king was 
astonished on hearing of the sudden illness of his son and 
heir. The fish was by the order of the physician taken into 
the room of the Duo queen, and as it lay on the floor 
striking its fins on the ground, Dalim in his mother’s room 
was given up for lost. When the fish was cut open, a 
casket was found in it; and in the casket lay a necklace of 
gold. The moment the necklace was worn by the queen, 
that very moment Dalim died in his mother’s room.” The 
queen used to put off the necklace every night, and when- 
ever she did so, the boy came to life again. But every 
morning when the queen put on the necklace, he died again.' 
In a Cashmeer story a lad visits an old ogress, pretend- 
ing to be her grandson, the son of her daughter who had 
married a king. So the old ogress took him into her con- 
fidence and shewed him seven cocks, a spinning wheel, a 
pigeon, and a starling. “These seven cocks,” said she, 
“contain the lives of your seven uncles, who are away for a 
few days. Only as long as the cocks live can your uncles 
hope to live; no power can hurt them as long as the seven 
cocks are safe and sound. The spinning-wheel contains my 
life ; if it is broken, I too shall be broken, and must die; but 
otherwise I shall live on for ever. The pigeon contains your 
grandfather's life, and the starling your mother’s ; as long as 
these live, nothing can harm your grandfather or your 
mother.” So the lad killed the seven cocks and the pigeon 
and the starling, and smashed the spinning-wheel ; and at 
the moment he did so the ogres and ogresses perished.? In 
another story from Cashmeer an ogre cannot die unless a 
particular pillar in the verandah of his palace be broken. 
Learning the secret, a prince struck the pillar again and 
again till it was broken in pieces. And it was as if each 
1 Lal Behari Day, /o/k-tales of Ben- pp. 83 sgg. 
gal, pp. 1 sgg. For similar stories of 
necklaces, see Mary Frere, Old Deccan 2 J. H. Knowles, Folk-tales of Kash 


Days, pp. 233 sg.3 F. A. Steel and mr, Second Edition (London, 1893), 
R. C. Temple, Wide-awake Stories, pp. 49 sg. 
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stroke had fallen on the ogre, for he howled lamentably and 
shook like an aspen every time the prince hit the pillar, 
until at last, when the pillar fell down, the ogre also fell 
down and gave up the ghost.’ In another Cashmeer tale 
an ogre is represented as laughing very heartily at the idea 
that he might possibly die. He said that “he should never 
die. No power could oppose him; no years could age him ; 
he should remain ever strong and ever young, for the thing 
wherein his life dwelt was most difficult to obtain.” It was 
in a queen bee, which was in a honeycomb on a tree. But 
the bees in the honeycomb were many and fierce, and it was 
only at the greatest risk that any one could catch the queen. 
However, the hero achieved the enterprise and crushed the 
queen bee; and immediately the ogre fell stone dead to the 
ground, so that the whole land trembled with the shock.’ 
In some Bengalce tales the life of a whole tribe of ogres is 
described as concentrated in two bees. The secret was thus 
revealed by an old ogress to a captive princess who pre- 
tended to fear lest the ogress should die. “Know, foolish 
girl,” said the ogress, “that we ogres never die. We are not 
naturally immortal, but our life depends on a secret which 
no human being can unravel. Let me tell you what it is, 
that you may be comforted. You know yonder tank ; there 
is in the middle of it a crystal pillar, on the top of which in 
deep waters are two bees. If any human being can dive into 
the waters, and bring up to land the two bees from the pillar 
in one breath, and destroy them so that not a drop of their 
blood falls to the ground, then we ogres shall certainly die ; 
but if a single drop of blood falls to the ground, then from it 
will start up a thousand ogres. But what human being will 
find out this secret, or, finding it, will be able to achieve the 
feat? You need not, therefore, darling, be sad; I am prac- 
tically immortal.” As usual, the princess reveals the secret 
to the hero, who kills the bees, and that same moment all 
the ogres drop down dead, each on the spot where he 
happened to be standing.’ In another Bengalee story it is 


1 J. H. Knowles, of. cit. p. 134. 117. For an Indian story in which a 


2 J. H. Knowles, of. ez. pp. 382 sgg. 
3 Lal Behari Day, Fo/k-tales of Ben- 
gal, pp. 85 sg. ; compare id., pp- 253 
sgg. ; Indian Antiquary, i. (1872) p. 
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said that all the ogres dwell in Ceylon, and that all their 
lives are in a single lemon. A boy cuts the lemon in pieces, 
and all the ogres die. 

In a Siamese or Cambodian story, probably derived from 
India, we are told that Thossakan or Ravana, the King of 
Ceylon, was able by magic art to take his soul out of his 
body and leave it in a box at home, while he went to the 
wars. Thus he was invulnerable in battle. When he was 
about to give battle to Rama, he deposited his soul with a 
hermit called Fire-eye, who was to keep it safe for him. So 
in the fight Rama was astounded to see that his arrows 
struck the king without wounding him. But one of Rama’s 
allies, knowing the secret of the king’s invulnerability, trans- 
formed himself by magic into the likeness of the king, and 
going to the hermit asked back his soul. On receiving it 
he soared up into the air and flew to Rama, brandishing the 
box and squeezing it so hard that all the breath left the 
King of Ceylon’s body, and he died.? In a Bengalee story 
a prince going into a far country planted with his own hands 
a tree in the courtyard of his father’s palace, and said to his 
parents, “ This tree is my life. When you see the tree green 
and fresh, then know that it is well with me; when you see 
the tree fade in some parts, then know that I am in an ill 
case ; and when you see the whole tree fade, then know that 
I am dead and gone.”* In another Indian tale a prince, 
setting forth on his travels, left behind him a barley plant, 
with instructions that it should be carefully tended and 
watched ; for if it flourished, he would be alive and well, but 
if it drooped, then some mischance was about to happen to 
him. And so it fell out. For the prince was beheaded, 
and as his head rolled off, the barley plant snapped in two 
and the ear of barley fell to the ground.‘ In the legend of 


1 Indian Antiguary, i. (1872), p. 
VAG 


Jataka there is a tale (book ii. No, 
208) which relates how Buddha in the 


2 A. Bastian, Die Voelker des oest- 
lichen Asien, iv. (Jena, 1868) pp. 
304 sq. 

3 Lal Behari Day, Folk-tales of Ben- 
gal, p. 189. 

4 F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple, 
Wide-awake Stories (Bombay and Lon- 
don, 1884), pp. 52, 64. In the Indian 


form of a monkey deceived a crocodile 
by pretending that monkeys kept their 
hearts in figs growing on a tree. See 
The Jataka or Stories of the Buddha’s 
Jormer Births translated from the Pali 
by various hands, vol. ii. translated by 
W. H. D. Rouse (Cambridge, 1895), 
pp- 111 sg. 
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the origin of Gilgit there figures a fairy king whose soul is 
in the snows and who can only perish by fire. 


In Greek tales, ancient and modern, the idea of an The exter. 
external soul is not uncommon. When Meleager was seven a 
days old, the Fates appeared to his mother and told her stories. 
that Meleager would die when the brand which was blazing Meleager 
on the hearth had burnt down. So his mother snatched the O oan 


brand from the fire and kept it in a box. But in after-years, 

being enraged at her son for slaying her brothers, she burnt 

the brand in the fire and Meleager expired in agonies, as if 

flames were preying on his vitals? Again, Nisus King of Nisus ana 
Megara had a purple or golden hair on the middle of his eee 
head, and it was fated that whenever the hair was pulled out hair. 
the king should die. When Megara was besieged by the 
Cretans, the king’s daughter Scylla fell in love with Minos, 
their king, and pulled out the fatal hair from her father’s 
head. So he died.2 Similarly Poseidon made Pterelaus 
immortal by giving him a golden hair on his head. But 
when Taphos, the home of Pterelaus, was besieged by 
Amphitryo, the daughter of Pterelaus fell in love with 
Amphitryo and killed her father by plucking out the golden 
hair with which his life was bound up.’ In a modern Greek 
folk-tale a man’s strength lies in three golden hairs on his 
head. When his mother pulls them out, he grows weak and 
timid and is slain by his enemies.” Another Greek story, in 
which we may perhaps detect a reminiscence of Nisus and 
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1G. W. Leitner, Zhe Languages 
and Races of Dardistan, Third Edition 
(Lahore, 1878), p. 9. 

2 Apollodorus, Bzbliotheca, i. 83 
Diodorus Siculus, iv. 343; Pausanias, 
x. 31. 4; Aeschylus, Choeph. 604 
sgg. ; Antoninus Liberalis, Transform. 
ii. ; Dio Chrysostom, Ov. Ixvii. vol. ii. 
p- 231, ed. L. Dindorf (Leipsic, 1857) ; 
Hyginus, Fad. 171, 174; Ovid, Metam. 
viii. 445 sgg. In his play on this 
theme Euripides made the life of Mel- 
eager to depend on an olive-leaf which 
his mother had given birth to along 
with the babe. See J. Malalas, Chrono- 
graphia, vi. pp. 165 sg. ed. L. Dindorf 
(Bonn, 1831); J. Tzetzes, Scholia on 
Lycophron, 492 sq. (vol. ii. pp. 646 59., 
ed. Chr. G. Müller, Leipsic, 1811); G. 
Knaack, ‘Zur Meleagersage,” Rhein- 


isches Museum, N.F. xlix. (1894) pp. 
310-313. 

3 Apollodorus, Bibliotheca, iii. 15. 
8; Aeschylus, Choeph. 612 sgg. ; Pau- 
sanias, i. 19. 43 C2rts, 116 sgq.3 
Ovid, Metam. viii. 8 sgg. According 
to J. Tzetzes (Schol. on Lycophron, 
650) not the life but the strength of 
Nisus was in his golden hair; when it 
was pulled out, he became weak and 
was slain by Minos. According to 
Hyginus (Fab. 198) Nisus was destined 
to reign only so long as he kept the 
purple Jock on his head. 

4 Apollodorus, Bzbliotheca, li, 4. § 
and 7. 

5 J. G. von Hahn, Griechische und 
albanesische Marchen (Leipsic, 1864), 
i, 2173 a Similar story, zdzd. ii. 282. 
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Scylla, relates how a certain king, who was the strongest man 
of his time, had three long hairs on his breast. But when 
he went to war with another king, and his own treacherous 
wife had cut off the three hairs, he became the weakest of 
men.’ In another modern Greek story the life of an en- 
chanter is bound up with three doves which are in the belly 
of a wild boar. When the first dove is killed, the magician 
grows sick ; when the second is killed, he grows very sick ; 
and when the third is killed, he dies? In another Greek 
story of the same sort an ogre’s strength is in three singing 
birds which are in a wild boar. The hero kills two of the 
birds, and then coming to the ogre’s house finds him lying 
on the ground in great pain. He shews the third bird to 
the ogre, who begs that the hero will either let it fy away 
or give it to him to eat. But the hero wrings the bird’s 
neck, and the ogre dies on the spot.2 In a variant of the 
latter story the monster’s strength is in two doves, and when 
the hero kills one of them, the monster cries out, “ Ah, woe 
is me! Half my life is gone. Something must have 
happened to one of the doves.” When the second dove is 
killed, he dies.* In another Greek story the incidents of the 
three golden hairs and three doves are artificially combined. 
A monster has on his head three golden hairs which open 
the door of a chamber in which are three doves: when the 
first dove is killed, the monster grows sick ; when the second 
is killed, he grows worse ; and when the third is killed, he 
dies In another Greek tale an old man’s strength is in a 


1 B. Schmidt, Griechische Märchen, 579). 


Sagen und Volkslieder (Leipsic, 1877), 2 J, G. von Hahn, of. cit. ii. 215 
pp. 91 sg. The same writer found in sg. 


the island of Zacynthus a belief that the 3 bid, ii. 275 sq. Similar stories 
. ° . ? 


whole strength of the ancient Greeks 
resided in three hairs on their breasts, 
and that it vanished whenever these 
hairs were cut; but if the hairs were 
allowed to grow again, their strength 
returned (B. Schmidt, Das Vo'*s/eben 
der Neugriechen, Leipsic, 1871, p. 
206). The Biblical story of Samson 
and Delilah (Judges xvi.) implies a 
belief of tue same sort, as G. A. Wilken 
abundantly shewed in his paper, ‘* De 
Simsonsage,” De Giss, 1888, No. 5 
(reprinted in his Verspreide Geschriften, 
The Hague, 1912, vol. iii. pp. 551- 


tbid. ii. 204, 294 sg. In an Albanian 
story a monster’s strength is in three 
pigeons, which are in a hare, which is 
in the silver tusk of a wild boar. When 
the boar is killed, the monster feels ill; 
when the hare is cut open, he can 
hardly stand on his feet; when the 
three pigeons are killed, he expires. 
See Aug. Dozon, Contes albanais (Paris, 
1881), pp. 132 sg, 

£ J.G. von Hahn, of. cit. ii. 260 
sqq. 

5 lbid. i, 187. 
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ten-headed serpent. When the serpent’s heads are being 
cut off, he feels unwell ; and when the last head is struck off, 
he expires.’ In another Greek story a dervish tells a queen 
that she will have three sons, that at the birth of each she 
must plant a pumpkin in the garden, and that in the fruit 
borne by the pumpkins will reside the strength of the 
children. In due time the infants are born and the pump- 
kins planted. As the children grow up, the pumpkins grow 
with them. One morning the eldest son feels sick, and on 
going into the garden they find that the largest pumpkin is 
gone. Next night the second son keeps watch in a summer- 
house in the garden. At midnight a negro appears and cuts 
the second pumpkin. At once the boy’s strength goes out 
of him, and he is unable to pursue the negro. The 
youngest son, however, succeeds in slaying the negro and 
recovering the lost pumpkins.” 

Ancient Italian legend furnishes a close parallel to the 
Greek story of Meleager. Silvia, the young wife of Sep- 
timius Marcellus, had a child by the god Mars. The god 
gave her a spear, with which he said that the fate of the 
child would be bound up. When the boy grew up he 
quarrelled with his maternal uncles and slew them. So in 
revenge his mother burned the spear on which his life de- 
pended.? In one of the stories of the Pentamerone a certain 
queen has a twin brother, a dragon. The astrologers de- 
clared at her birth that she would live just as long as the 
dragon and no longer, the death of the one involving the death 
of the other. If the dragon were killed, the only way to 
restore the queen to life would be to smear her temples, breast, 
pulses, and nostrils with the blood of the dragon.* In a 
modern Roman version of “ Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp,” the magician tells the princess, whom he holds captive 
in a floating rock in mid-ocean, that he will never die. The 
princess reports this to the prince her husband, who has 
come to rescue her. The prince replies, “It is impossible 


1 Ibid. ii. 23 59. uncles is the skin of a boar, which the 

2 Emile Legrand, Contes populaires nephew presented to his lady-love and 
grecs (Paris, 1881), pp. 191 $99. which his uncles took from her. 

3 Plutarch, Parallela, 26. In both 4 G. Basile, Pentamerone, übertragen 
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but that there should be some one thing or other that is 
fatal to him; ask him what that one fatal thing is.” So 
the princess asked the magician, and he told her that in 
the wood was a hydra with seven heads; in the middle 
head of the hydra was a leveret, in the head of the leveret 
was a bird, in the bird’s head was a precious stone, and if 
this stone were put under his pillow he would die. The 
prince procured the stone, and the princess laid it under 
the magician’s pillow. No sooner did the enchanter lay his 
head on the pillow than he gave three terrible yells, turned 
himself round and round three times, and died. 

Another Italian tale sets forth how a great cloud, 
which was really a fairy, used to receive a young girl 
as tribute every year from a certain city; and the in- 
habitants had to give the girls up, for if they did not, 
the cloud would throw things at them and kill them all. 
One year it fell to the lot of the king’s daughter to be 
handed over to the cloud, and they took her in proces- 
sion, to the roll of muffled drums, and attended by her 
weeping father and mother, to the top of a mountain, and 
left her sitting in a chair there all alone. Then the fairy 
cloud came down on the top of the mountain, set the 
princess in her lap, and began to suck her blood out of her 
little finger ; for it was on the blood of girls that this wicked 
fairy lived. When the poor princess was faint with the loss 
of blood and lay like a log, the cloud carried her away 
up to her fairy palace in the sky. But a brave youth had 
seen all that happened from behind a bush, and no sooner 
did the fairy spirit away the princess to her palace than he 
turned himself into an eagle and flew after them. He 
lighted on a tree just outside the palace, and looking in 
at the window he beheld a room full of young girls all in 
bed ; for these were the victims of former years whom the 
fairy cloud had half killed by sucking their blood ; yet they 
called her mamma. When the fairy went away and left the 
girls, the brave young man had food drawn up for them by 
ropes, and he told them to ask the fairy how she might be 
killed and what was to become of them when she died. It 
was a delicate question, but the fairy answered it, saying, “ I 

1 R. H. Busk, Folk-lore of Rome (London, 1874), pp. 164 sqq. 
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shall never die.” However, when the girls pressed her, she 
took them out on a terrace and said, “Do you see that 
mountain far off there? On that mountain is a tigress 
with seven heads. If you wish me to die, a lion must fight 
that tigress and tear off all seven of her heads. In her body 
is an egg, and if any one hits me with it in the middle of 
my forehead, I shall die; but if that egg falls into my 
hands, the tigress will come to life again, resume her seven 
heads, and I shall live.” When the young girls heard this 
they pretended to be glad and said, “Good! certainly our 
mamma can never die,” but naturally they were discouraged. 
However, when she went away again, they told it all to the 
young man, and he bade them have no fear. Away he went 
to the mountain, turned himself into a lion, and fought the 
tigress. Meantime the fairy came home, saying, “ Alas! I 
feel ill!” For six days the fight went on, the young man 
tearing off one of the tigress’s heads each day, and each day 
the strength of the fairy kept ebbing away. Then after 
allowing himself two days’ rest the hero tore off the seventh 
head and secured the egg, but not till it had rolled into the 
sea and been brought back to him by a friendly dog-fish. 
When he returned to the fairy with the egg in his hand, she 
begged and prayed him to give it her, but he made her first 
restore the young girls to health and send them away in 
handsome carriages. When she had done so, he struck her 
on the forehead with the egg, and she fell down dead.’ 
Similarly in a story from the western Riviera a sorcerer 
called Body-without-Soul can only be killed by means of an 
egg which is in an eagle, which is in a dog, which is in a 
lion; and the egg must be broken on the sorcerer’s forehead. 
The hero, who achieves the adventure, has received the 
power of changing himself into a lion, a dog, an eagle, and an 
ant from four creatures of these sorts among whom he had 
fairly divided the carcase of a dead ass.’ 


1 T. F. Crane, talian Popular 
Tales (London, 1885), pp. 31-34. 


same type. See below, note? and pp. 
120 with note,? 132, 133 with note.! 


The hero had acquired the power of 
turning himself into an eagle, a lion, 
and an ant from three creatures of 
these sorts whose quarrel about their 
shares in a dead ass he had composed. 
This incident occurs in other tales of the 


2 J. B. Andrews, Contes Ligures 
(Paris, 1892), No. 46, pp. 213 sgg. 
In a parallel Sicilian story the hero 
Beppino slays a sorcerer in the same 
manner after he had received from an 
eagle, a lion, and an ant the same 
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Stories of the same sort are current among Slavonic 
peoples. In some of them, as in the biblical story of 
Samson and Delilah, the warlock is questioned by a 
treacherous woman as to the place where his strength 
resides or his life or death is stowed away; and his sus- 
picions being roused by her curiosity, he at first puts her off 
with false answers, but is at last beguiled into telling her 
the truth, thereby incurring his doom through her treachery. 
Thus a Russian story tells how a certain warlock called 
Kashtshei or Koshchei the Deathless carried off a princess 
and kept her prisoner in his golden castle. However, a 
prince made up to her one day as she was walking alone 
and disconsolate in the castle garden, and cheered by the 
prospect of escaping with him she went to the warlock and 
coaxed him with false and flattering words, saying, “My 
dearest friend, tell me, I pray you, will you never die?” 
“Certainly not,’ says he. “Well,” says she, “and where is 
your death? is it in your dwelling?” “To be sure it is,” 
says he, “it is in the broom under the threshold.” There- 
upon the princess seized the broom and threw it on the fire, 
but although the broom burned, the deathless Koshchei re- 
mained alive; indeed not so much as a hair of him was singed. 
Balked in her first attempt, the artful hussy pouted and said, 
“You do not love me true, for you have not told me where 
your death is; yet I am not angry, but love you with all 
my heart.” With these fawning words she besought the 
warlock to tell her truly where his death was. So he 
laughed and said, “Why do you wish to know? Well 
then, out of love I will tell you where it lies. In a certain 
field there stand three green oaks, and under the roots of 
the largest oak is a worm, and if ever this worm is found 
and crushed, that instant I shall die.” When the princess 
heard these words, she went straight to her lover and told 
him all; and he searched till he found the oaks and dug up 
the worm and crushed it. Then he hurried to the warlock’s 
castle, but only to learn from the princess that the warlock 
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gift of transformation in return for the another Sicilian parallel, Laura Gon- 
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was still alive. Then she fell to wheedling and coaxing 
Koshchei once more, and this time, overcome by her wiles, 
he opened his heart to her and told her the truth. “My 
death,” said he, “is far from here and hard to find, on the 
wide ocean. In that sea is an island, and on the island there 
grows a green oak, and beneath the oak is an iron chest, and 
in the chest is a small basket, and in the basket is a hare, 
and in the hare is a duck, and in the duck is an egg; and 
he who finds the egg and breaks it, kills me at the same 
time.” The prince naturally procured the fateful egg and 
with it in his hands he confronted the deathless warlock. 
The monster would have killed him, but the prince began to 
squeeze the egg. At that the warlock shrieked with pain, 
and turning to the false princess, who stood by smirking 
and smiling, “Was it not out of love for you,” said he, 
“that I told you where my death was? And is this the 
return you make to me?” With that he grabbed at his 
sword, which hung from a peg on the wall; but before he 
could reach it, the prince had crushed the egg, and sure 
enough the deathless warlock found his death at the same 
moment.’ 

In another version of the same story, when the cunning 
warlock deceives the traitress by telling her that his 
death is in the broom, she gilds the broom, and at supper 
the warlock sees it shining under the threshold and asks her 
sharply, “ What’s that?” “Oh,” says she, “ you see how I 
honour you.” “Simpleton!” says he, “I was joking. My 
death is out there fastened to the oak fence.” So next day 
when the warlock was out, the prince came and gilded the 
whole fence ; and in the evening when the warlock was at 
supper he looked out of the window and saw the fence 
glittering like gold. “ And pray what may that be?” said 
he to the princess. “You see,” said she, “how I respect 
you. If you are dear to me, dear too is your death. That 
is why I have gilded the fence in which your death resides.” 
The speech pleased the warlock, and in the fulness of his 
heart he revealed to her the fatal secret of the egg. When 
the prince, with the help of some friendly animals, obtained 
possession of the egg, he put it in his bosom and repaired to 

1 Anton Dietrich, Russtan Popular Tales (London, 1857), pp. 21-24. 
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the warlock’s house. The warlock himself was sitting at the 
window in a very gloomy frame of mind; and when the 
prince appeared and shewed him the egg, the light grew 
dim in the warlock’s eyes and he became all of a sudden 
very meek and mild. But when the prince began to play 
with the egg and to throw it from one hand to the other, the 
deathless Koshchei staggered from one corner of the room 
to the other, and when the prince broke the egg, Koshchei 
the Deathless fell down and died.’ “In one of the descrip- 
tions of Koshchei’s death, he is said to be killed by a blow 
on the forehead inflicted by the mysterious egg—that last 
link in the magic chain by which his life is darkly bound. 
In another version of the same story, but told of a snake, the 
fatal blow is struck by a small stone found in the yolk of an 
egg, which is inside a duck, which is inside a hare, which is 
inside a stone, which is on an island.”? In another Russian 
story the death of an enchantress is in a blue rose-tree in a 
blue forest. Prince Ivan uproots the rose-tree, whereupon 
the enchantress straightway sickens. He brings the rose- 
tree to her house and finds her at the point of death. Then 
he throws it into the cellar, crying, “Behold her death!” 
and at once the whole building shakes, “and becomes an 
island, on which are people who had been sitting in Hell, 
and who offer up thanks to Prince Ivan.”® In another 
Russian story a prince is grievously tormented by a witch 
who has got hold of his heart, and keeps it seething in a 
magic cauldron.* 

In a Bohemian tale a warlock’s strength lies in an egg 
which is in a duck, which is in a stag, which is under a tree. 
A seer finds the egg and sucks it. Then the warlock grows 
as weak as a child, “for all his strength had passed into the 
seer.” A Servian story relates how a certain warlock called 
True Steel carried off a prince's wife and kept her shut up 
in his cave. But the prince contrived to get speech of her 
and told her that she must persuade True Steel to reveal to 


1 Jeremiah Curtin, Myths and Folk- 2 W. R. S. Ralston, op. cit. p. 109. 
tales of the Russians, Western Slavs, 3 W ot 
and Magyars (London, 1891), PP. Jales Pe Eo Ralston, Russian Folk- 
119-122. Compare W. R. S. Ralston, A ee 4 
Russian Folk -tales (London, 1873), Td., p. 114. 
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her where his strength lay. So when True Steel came home, 
the prince’s wife said to him, “ Tell me, now, where is your 
great strength?” He answered, “ My wife, my strength is 
in my sword.” Then she began to pray and turned to his 
sword. When True Steel saw that, he laughed and said, 
“O foolish woman! my strength is not in my sword, but in 
my bow and arrows.” Then she turned towards the bow and 
arrows and prayed. But True Steel said, “I see, my wife, 
you have a clever teacher who has taught you to find out 
where my strength lies. I could almost say that your 
husband is living, and it is he who teaches you.” But 
she assured him that nobody had taught her. When she 
found he had deceived her again, she waited for some days 
and then asked him again about the secret of his strength. 
He answered, “Since you think so much of my strength, I 
will tell you truly where it is Far away from here there 
is a very high mountain; in the mountain there is a fox; in 
the fox there is a heart; in the heart there is a bird, and in 
this bird is my strength. It is no easy task, however, to 
catch the fox, for she can transform herself into a multitude 
of creatures.” So next day, when True Steel went forth 
from the cave, the prince came and learned from his wife 
the true secret of the warlock’s strength. So away he hied 
to the mountain, and there, though the fox, or rather the 
vixen, turned herself into various shapes, he managed with 
the help of certain friendly eagles, falcons, and dragons, 
to catch and kill her. Then he took out the fox’s heart, and 
out of the heart he took the bird and burned it in a great 
fire. At that very moment True Steel fell down dead.’ 

In another Servian story we read how a dragon resided in 
a water-mill and ate up two king’s sons, one after the other. 
The third son went out to seek his brothers, and coming to 
the water-mill he found nobody in it but an old woman. 
She revealed to him the dreadful character of the being 
that kept the mill, and how he had devoured the prince's 
two elder brothers, and she implored him to go away home 
before the same fate should overtake him. But he was both 


1 Madam Csedomille Mijatovies, 172; F. S. Krauss, Sagen und Mär- 
Serbian Folk-lore, edited by the Rev. chen der Stidslaven (Leipsic, 1883- 
W. Denton (London, 1874), pp. 167- 1884), i. 164-169. 
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brave and cunning, and he said to her, “ Listen well to what 
I am going to say to you. Ask the dragon whither he goes 
and where his strength is; then kiss all that place where he 
tells you his strength is, as if from love, till you find it out, 
and afterwards tell me when I come.” So when the dragon 
came in, the old woman began to question him, “ Where in 
God's name have you been? Whither do you go so far? 
You will never tell me whither you go.” The dragon 
replied, “ Well, my dear old woman, I do go far.” Then 
the old woman coaxed him, saying, “And why do you go 
so far? Tell me where your strength is. If I knew where 
your strength is, I don’t know what I should do for love; I 
would kiss all that place.” Thereupon the dragon smiled 
and said to her, “ Yonder is my strength, in that fireplace.” 
Then the old woman began to fondle and kiss the fireplace ; 
and the dragon on secing it burst into a laugh. “Silly old 
woman,” he said, “my strength is not there. It is in the 
tree-fungus in front of the house.” Then the old woman 
began to fondle and kiss the tree; but the dragon laughed 
again and said to her, “ Away, old woman! my strength is 
not there.” “Then where is it?” asked the old woman. 
“My strength,” said he, “is a long way off, and you cannot 
go thither. Far in another kingdom under the king’s city is 
a lake; in the lake is a dragon; in the dragon is a boar; in 
the boar is a pigeon, and in the pigeon is my strength.” The 
murder was now out ; so next morning when the dragon went 
away from the mill to attend to his usual business of eating 
people up, the prince came to the old woman and she let him 
into the secret of the dragon’s strength. The prince accord- 
ingly set off to find the lake in the far country and the other 
dragon that lived in it. He found them both at last ; the lake 
was a still and lonely water surrounded by green meadows, 
where flocks of sheep nibbled the sweet lush grass. The 
hero tucked up his hose and his sleeves, and wading out 
into the lake called aloud on the dragon to come forth 
and fight. Soon the monster emerged from the water, 
slimy and dripping, his scaly back glistening in the morn- 
ing sun. The two grappled and wrestled from morning to 
afternoon of a long summer day. What with the heat of 
the weather and the violence of his exertions the dragon 
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was quite exhausted, and said, “Let me go, prince, that I 
may moisten my parched head in the lake and toss 
you to the sky.” But the prince sternly refused; so 
the dragon relaxed his grip and sank under the water, 
which bubbled and gurgled over the place where he 
plunged into the depths. When he had disappeared and 
the ripples had subsided on the surface, you would never 
have suspected that under that calm water, reflecting the 
green banks, the white, straying sheep, the blue sky, and the 
fleecy gold-flecked clouds of a summer evening, there lurked 
so ferocious and dangerous a monster. Next day the com- 
bat was renewed with the very same result. But on the 
third day the hero, fortified by a kiss from the fair daughter 
of the king of the land, tossed the dragon high in air, and 
when the monster fell with a most tremendous thud on the 
water he burst into little bits. Out of the pieces sprang a 
boar which ran away as fast as it could lay legs to the 
ground. But the prince sent sheep-dogs after it which 
caught it up and rent it in pieces. Out of the pieces sprang 
a pigeon; but the prince let loose a falcon, which stooped 
on the pigeon, seized it in its talons, and brought it to the 
prince. In the pigeon was the life of the dragon who kept 
the mill, so before inflicting on the monster the doom he 
so richly merited, the prince questioned him as to the fate 
of his two elder brothers who had perished at the hands, or 
rather under the claws and fangs, of the dragon. Having 
ascertained how to restore them to life and to release a 
multitude of other victims whom the dragon kept prisoners 
in a vault under the water-mill, the prince wrung the pigeon’s 
neck, and that of course was the end of the dragon and his 
unscrupulous career.’ 

A Lithuanian story relates how a prince married a princess 
and got with her a kingdom to boot. She gave him the keys 
of the castle and told him he might enter every chamber 
except one small room, of which the key had a bit of twine 
tied to it. But one day, having nothing to do, he amused 
himself by rummaging in all the rooms of the castle, and 
amongst the rest he went into the little forbidden chamber. 


1 A. H. Wratislaw, Sixty Folk-tales from exclusively Slavonic Sources (London, 
1889), pp. 224-231. 
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In it he found twelve heads and a man hanging on the 
hook of the door. The man said to the prince, “ Oblige me 
by fetching me a glass of beer.” The prince fetched it and 
the man drank it. Then the man said to the prince, “ Oblige 
me by releasing me from the hook.” The prince released 
him. Now the man was a king without a soul, and he at 
once availed himself of his liberty to come to an understand- 
ing with the coachman of the castle, and between them they 
put the prince’s wife in the coach and drove off with her. 
The prince rode after them and coming up with the coach 
called out, “Halt, Soulless King! Step out and fight !” 
The King stepped out and the fight began. In a trice the 
King had sliced the buttons off the prince’s coat and pinked 
him in the side. Then he stepped into the coach and drove off 
The prince rode after him again, and when he came up with 
the coach he called out, “ Halt, Soulless King! Step out 
and fight!” The King stepped out and they fought again, 
and again the King sliced off the prince’s buttons and pinked 
him in the side. Then, after carefully wiping and sheathing 
his sword, he said to his discomfited adversary, “ Now look 
here. I let you off the first time for the sake of the glass of 
beer you gave me, and I let you off the second time because 
you let me down from that infernal hook; but if you fight 
me a third time, by Gad I’ll make mince meat of you.” 
Then he stepped into the coach, told the coachman to 
drive on, jerked up the coach window with a bang, and 
drove away like anything. But the prince galloped after 
him and coming up with the coach for the third time he 
called out, “Halt, Soulless King! Step out and fight!” 
The King did step out, and at it the two of them went, tooth 
and nail. But the prince had no chance. Before he knew 
where he was, the King ran him through the body, whisked 
off his head, and left him lying a heap of raw mince beside 
the road. His wife, or rather his widow, said to the King, 
“Let me gather up the fragments that remain.” The King 
said, “ Certainly.” So she made up the mince into a neat 
parcel, deposited it on the front seat of the coach, and away 
they drove to the King’s castle. Well to cut a long story 
short, a brother-in-law of the deceased prince sent a hawk to 
fetch the water of life; the hawk brought it in his beak ; 
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the brother-in-law poured the water on the fragments of the 
prince, and the prince came to life again at once safe and 
sound. Then he went to the King’s castle and played on a 
little pipe, and his wife heard it in the castle and said, “ That 
is how my husband used to play, whom the King cut in bits,” 
So she went out to the gate and said to him, “ Are you my 
husband?” “That I am,” said he, and he told her to find 
out from the King where he kept his soul and then to come 
and tell him. So she went to the King and said to him, 
“Where my husband’s soul is, there must mine be too.” 
The King was touched by this artless expression of her love, 
and he replied, “ My soul is in yonder lake. In that lake 
lies a stone; in that stone is a hare; in the hare is a duck, 
in the duck is an egg, and in the egg is my soul.” So the 
queen went and told her former husband, the prince, and gave 
him plenty of money and food for the journey, and off he set 
for the lake. But when he came to the lake, he did not 
know in which part of it the stone was; so he roamed about 
the banks, and he was hungry, for he had eaten up all the 
food. Then he met a dog, and the dog said to him, “ Don’t 
shoot me dead. I will be a mighty helper to you in your 
time of need.” So he let the dog live and went on his way. 
Next he saw a tree with two hawks on it, an old one and a 
young one, and he climbed up the tree to catch the young 
one. But the old hawk said to him, “ Don’t take my young 
one. He will be a mighty helper to you in your time of 
need.” So the prince climbed down the tree and went on 
his way. Then he saw a huge crab and wished to break off 
one of his claws for something to eat, but the crab said to 
him, “ Don’t break off my claw. It will be a mighty helper 
to you in your time of need.” So he left the crab alone and 
went on his way. And he came to people and got them to 
fish up the stone for him from the lake and to bring it to him 
on the bank. And there he broke the stone in two and out 
of the stone jumped a hare. But the dog seized the hare 
and tore him, and out of the hare flew a duck. The young 
hawk pounced on the duck and rent it, and out of the duck 
fell an egg, and the egg rolled into the lake. But the crab 
fetched the egg out of the lake and brought it to the prince. 
Then the King fell ill. So the prince went to the King and 
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said, “ You killed me. Now I will kill you. “ Don’t,” said 
the King. “I will," said the prince. With that he threw 
the egg on the ground, and the King fell out of the bed as 
dead as a stone. So the prince went home with his wife and 
very happy they were, you may take my word for it.! 
Amongst peoples of the Teutonic stock stories of the 
external soul are not wanting. In a tale told by the Saxons 
of Transylvania it is said that a young man shot at a witch 
again and again. The bullets went clean through her but 
did her no harm, and she only laughed and mocked at him. 
“ Silly earthworm,” she cried, “shoot as much as you like. 
It does me no harm. For know that my life resides not in 
me but far, far away. In a mountain is a pond, on the pond 
swims a duck, in the duck is an egg, in the egg burns a 
light, that light is my life. If you could put out that light, 
my life would be at an end. But that can never, never be.” 
However, the young man got hold of the egg, smashed it, 
and put out the light, and with it the witch’s life went out 
also.” In this last story, as in many other stories of the same 
type, the hero achieves his adventure by the help of certain 
grateful animals whom he had met and done a service 
to on his travels. The same incident occurs in another 
German tale of this class which runs thus. Once upon a 
time there was a young fellow called Body-without-Soul, or, 
for short, Soulless, and he was a cannibal who would eat 
nothing but young girls. Now it was a custom in that 
country that the girls drew lots every year, and the one on 
whom the lot fell was handed over to Soulless. In time it 
happened that the lot fell on the king’s daughter. The king 
was exceedingly sorry, but what could he do? Law was 
law, and had to be obeyed. So they took the princess to 
the castle where Soulless resided ; and he shut her up in the 
larder and fattened her for his dinner. But a brave soldier 
undertook to rescue her, and off he set for the cannihal’s 
castle. Well, as he trudged along, what should he see but 
a fly, an eagle, a bear, and a lion sitting in a field by the 
side of the road, and quarrelling about their shares in a 


? A. Leskien und K. Brugmann, 2 Josef Haltrich, Deutsche Volks- 
Litanische Volkslieder und Alàrchen märchen aus dem Sachseniande in 
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dead horse. So he divided the carcase fairly between them, 
and as a reward the fly and the eagle bestowed on him the 
power of changing himself at will into either of their shapes. 
That evening he made himself into an eagle, and flew 
up a high tree; there he looked about, but could see nothing 
but trees. Next morning he flew on till he came to a great 
castle, and at the gate was a big black board with these 
words chalked up on it: “Mr. Soulless lives here.” When 
the soldier read that he was glad, and changed himself into 
a fly, and flew buzzing from window to window, looking in 
at every one till he came to the one where the fair princess 
sat a prisoner. He introduced himself at once and said, “I 
am come to free you, but first you must learn where the soul 
of Soulless really is.” “I don’t know,” replied the princess, 
“but I will ask.” So after much coaxing and entreaty she 
learned that the soul of Soulless was in a box, and that the 
box was on a rock in the middle of the Red Sea. When 
the soldier heard that, he turned himself into an eagle again, 
flew to the Red Sea, and came back with the soul of 
Soulless in the box. Arrived at the castle he knocked and 
banged at the door as if the house was on fire. Soulless 
did not know what was the matter, and he came down and 
opened the door himself. When he saw the soldier standing 
at it, I can assure you he was in a towering rage. “ What 
do you mean,” he roared, “by knocking at my door like 
that? Tl] gobble you up on the spot, skin and hair and all.” 
But the soldier laughed in his face. “Youd better not do 
that,” said he, “ for here I’ve got your soul in the box.” When 
the cannibal heard that, all his courage went down into the 
calves of his legs, and he begged and entreated the soldier 
to give him his soul. But the soldier would not hear of it ; 
he opened the box, took out the soul, and flung it over his 
head ; and that same instant down fell the cannibal, dead as 
a door-nail.’ 
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for it bloomed and flourished so long as the child lived, but 
drooped and withered away when the child died. Now the 
time came when the king’s daughter married a rich man 
and went to live with him far away. But it was not long 
before her flower withered in the king’s garden. So the 
eldest brother went forth to visit his brother-in-law and com- 
fort him in his bereavement. But when he came to his 
brother-in-law’s castle he saw the corpse of his murdered 
sister weltering on the ramparts. And his wicked brother- 
in-law set before him boiled human hands and feet for his 
dinner. And when the king’s son refused to eat of them, 
his brother-in-law led him through many chambers to a 
murder-hole, where were all sorts of implements of murder, 
but especially a gallows, a wheel, and a pot of blood. Here 
he said to the prince, “ You must dic, but you may choose 
your kind of death.” The prince chose to die on the 
gallows; and die he did even as he had said. So the 
eldest son’s flower withered in the king’s garden, and the 
second son went forth to learn the fate of his brother 
and sister. But it fared with him no better than with his 
elder brother, for he too died on the gallows in the murder- 
hole of his wicked brother-in-law’s castle, and his flower also 
withered away in the king’s garden at home. Now when 
the youngest son was also come to his brother-in-law’s castle 
and saw the corpse of his murdered sister weltering on the 
ramparts, and the bodies of his two murdered brothers dang- 
ling from the gallows in the murder-hole, he said that for his 
part he had a fancy to die by the wheel, but he was not 
quite sure how the thing was done, and would his brother- 
in-law kindly shew him? “Oh, it’s quite easy,” said his 
brother-in-law, “you just put your head in, so,” and with 
that he popped his head through the middle of the whcel. 
“Just so,” said the king’s youngest son, and he gave the 
wheel a twirl, and as it spun round and round, the wicked 
brother-in-law died a painful death, which he richly deserved. 
And when he was quite dead, the murdered brothers and 
sister came to life again, and their withered flowers bloomed 
afresh in the king’s garden.} 


1 L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und burg (Oldenburg, 1867), ii. 306-308, 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Olden- § 622. In this story the flowers are 
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In another German story an old warlock lives with a 
damsel all alone in the midst of a vast and gloomy 
wood. She fears that being old he may die and leave 
her alone in the forest. But he reassures her. “Dear 
child,” he said, “I cannot die, and I have no heart in my 
breast.” But she importuned him to tell her where his 
heart was. So he said, “ Far, far from here in an unknown 
and lonesome land stands a great church. The church is 
well secured with iron doors, and round about it flows a 
broad deep moat. Inthe church flies a bird and in the bird 
is my heart. So long as the bird lives, I live. It cannot 
die of itself, and no one can catch it; therefore I cannot die, 
and you need have no anxicty.” However the young man, 
whose bride the damsel was to have been before the warlock 
spirited her away, contrived to reach the church and catch 
the bird. He brought it to the damsel, who stowed him and 
it away under the warlock’s bed. Soon the old warlock 
came home. He was ailing, and said so. The girl wept 
and said, “ Alas, daddy is dying; he has a heart in his 
breast after all.” “Child,” replied the warlock, “hold your 
tongue. I can’t die. It will soon pass over.” At that the 
young man under the bed gave the bird a gentle squeeze ; 
and as he did so, the old warlock felt very unwell and sat 
down. Then the young man gripped the bird tighter, and 
the warlock fell senseless from his chair. “Now squeeze 
him dead,” cried the damsel. Her lover obeyed, and when 
the bird was dead, the old warlock also lay dead on the 
floor.’ 

In the Norse tale of “the giant who had no heart in his 
body,” the giant tells the captive princess, “ Far, far away in 
a lake lies an island, on that island stands a church, in that 
church is a well, in that well swims a duck, in that duck 
there is an egg, and in that egg there lies my heart.” The 
hero of the tale, with the help of some animals to whom 
he had been kind, obtains the egg and squeezes it, at which 
oD ie a_i aa 
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the giant screams piteously and begs for his life. But the 
hero breaks the egg in pieces and the giant at once bursts. 
In another Norse story a hill-ogre tells the captive princess 
that she will never be able to return home unless she finds 
the grain of sand which lies under the ninth tongue of 
the ninth head of a certain dragon; but if that grain of 
sand were to come over the rock in which the ogres 
live, they would all burst “and the rock itself would 
become a gilded palace, and the lake green meadows.” 
The hero finds the grain of sand and takes it to the 
top of the high rock in which the ogres live. So all the 
ogres burst and the rest falls out as one of the ogres had 
foretold.? 

In a Danish tale a warlock carries off a princess to 
his wondrous subterranean palace; and when she anxiously 
enquires how long he is likely to live, he assures her 
that he will certainly survive her. “No man,” he says, 
“can rob me of my life, for it is in my heart, and my 
heart is not here; it is in safer keeping.” She urges 
him to tell her where it is, so he says: “ Very far from 
here, in a land that is called Poland, there is a great lake, 
and in the lake is a dragon, and in the dragon is a hare, 
and in the hare is a duck, and in the duck is an egg, 
and in the egg is my heart. It is in good keeping, 
you may trust me. Nobody is likely to stumble upon it.” 
However, the hero of the tale, who is also the husband 
of the kidnapped princess, has fortunately received the 
power of turning himself at will into a bear, a dog, an ant, 
or a falcon as a reward for having divided the carcase of a 
deer impartially between four animals of these species; and 
availing himself of this useful art he not only makes his way 
into the warlock’s enchanted palace but also secures the egg 
on which the enchanter’s life depends. No sooner has he 


1 P. Chr. Asbjörnsen og J. Moe, 
Norske Folke- Eventyr (Christiania, 
N.D.), No. 36, pp. 174-180; G. W. 
Dasent, Popular Tales Jrom the Norse 
(Edinburgh, 1859), pp. 55 sgg. 

2 P, Chr. Asbjornsen, Norske Folke- 
Eventyr, Ny Samling (Christiania, 
1871), No. 70, pp. 35-40; G. W. 
Dasent, Zales from the Fjeld (London, 


1874), pp. 223-230 (“ Boots and the 
Beasts”). As in other tales of this 
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ant) quarrelling over a dead horse, and 
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smashed the egg on the enchanter’s ugly face than that 
miscreant drops down as dead as a herring.’ 

Another Danish story tells how a lad went out into the 
world to look for service. He met a man, who hired him for 
three years and said he would give him a bushel of money for 
the first year, two bushels of money for the second, and three 
bushels of money for the third. The lad was well content, as 
you may believe, to get such good wages. But the man wasa 
magician, and it was not long before he turned the lad into 
a hare, by pronouncing over him some strange words. For 
a whole year the lad scoured the woods in the shape of a 
hare, and there was not a sportsman in all the country 
round about that had not a shot at him. But not one of 
them could hit him. At the end of the year the magician 
spoke some other words over him and turned him back 
into human form and gave him the bushel of money. But 
then the magician mumbled some other words, and the lad 
was turned into a raven and flew up into the sky. Again 
all the marksmen of the neighbourhood pointed their guns 
at him and banged away ; but they only wasted powder and 
shot, for not one of them could hit him. At the end of the 
year the magician changed him back into a man and gave 
him two bushelfuls of money. But soon after he changed 
him into a fish, and in the form of a fish the young man 
jumped into the brook and swam down into the sea. There 
at the bottom of the ocean he saw a most beautiful 
castle all of glass and in it a lovely girl all alone. Round 
and round the castle he swam, looking into all the rooms 
and admiring everything. At last he remembered the 
words the magician had spoken when he turned him back 
into a man, and by repeating them he was at once trans- 
formed into a stripling again. He walked into the glass 
castle and introduced himself to the girl, and though at first 
she was nearly frightened to death, she was soon very glad 
to have him with her. From her he learned that she was 
no other than the daughter of the magician, who kept her 
there for safety at the bottom of the sea. The two now 
laid their heads together, and she told him what to do. 


1 Svend Grundtvig, Danische Volks- Zweite Sammlung (Leipsic, 1879), 
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There was a certain king who owed her father money and 
had not the wherewithal to pay; and if he did not pay 
by such and such a day, his head was to be cut off. So the 
young man was to take service with the king, offer him the 
bushels of money which he had earned in the service of the 
magician, and go with him to the magician to pay his debt. 
But he was to dress up as the court Fool so that the 
magician would not know him, and in that character he was 
to indulge in horse-play, smashing windows and so on, till 
the magician would fall into such a rage that though the 
king had paid his debt to the last farthing he would never- 
theless be condemned to instant execution unless he could 
answer the magician’s questions. The questions would be 
these, “ Where is my daughter?” “Would you know her 
if you saw her?” Now the magician would cause a whole 
line of phantom women to pass by, so that the young 
man would not be able to tell which of them was the 
sorcerer’s daughter ; but when her turn came to pass by she 
would give him a nudge as a sign, and so he would know 
her. Then the magician would ask, “And where is my 
heart?” And the young man was to say, “In a fish.” 
And the magician would ask, “Would you know the fish if 
you saw it?” And he would cause all sorts of fishes to 
pass by, and the young man would have to say in which of 
them was the heart of the magician. He would never be 
able of himself to tell in which of them it was, but the girl 
would stand beside him, and when the right fish passed by, 
she would nudge him and he was to catch it and rip it up, 
and the magician would ask him no more questions. Every- 
thing turned out exactly as she had said. The king paid 
his debt to the last farthing; but the young man disguised 
as the court Fool cut such capers and smashed so many 
glass windows and doors that the heaps of broken glass 
were something frightful to contemplate. So there was 
nothing for it but that the king, who was of course re- 
sponsible for the pranks of his Fool, should cither answer the 
magician’s questions or die the death. While they were 
getting the axe and the block ready in the courtyard, the 
trembling king was interrogated by the stern magician. 
“Where is my daughter?” asked the sorcerer. Here the 
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court Fool cut in and said, “ She is at the bottom of the sea.” 
“Would you know her if you saw her?” enquired the 
magician. “To be sure | would,” answered the Fool. So 
the magician caused a whole regiment of girls to defile 
before him, one after the other; but they were mere 
phantoms and apparitions. Almost the last of all came the 
magician’s daughter, and when she passed the young man 
she pinched his arm so hard that he almost shrieked with 
pain. However, he dissembled his agony and putting his 
arm round her waist held her fast. The magician now 
played his last trump. “ Where is my heart?” said he. 
“In a fish,” said the Fool. “Would you know the fish if 
you saw it?” asked the magician. “To be sure I would,” 
answered the Fool. Then all the fishes of the sea swam 
past, and when the right one came last of all, the girl 
nudged her lover ; he seized the fish, and with one stroke of 
his knife slit it from end to end. Out tumbled the magician’s 
heart ; the young man seized it and cut it in two, and at the 
same moment the magician fell dead.’ 

In Iceland they say that once a king’s son was out 
hunting in a wood with the courtiers, when the mist came 
down so thick that his companions lost sight of the prince, 
and though they searched the woods till evening they could 
not find him. At the news the king was inconsolable, and 
taking to his bed caused proclamation to be made that he 
who could find and bring back his lost son should have half 
the kingdom. Now an old man and his old wife lived 
together in a wretched hut, and they had a daughter. She 
resolved to seek the lost prince and get the promised reward. 
So her parents gave her food for the journey and a pair of 
new shoes, and off she set. Well, she walked and better 
walked for days, and at last she came towards evening to a 
cave and going into it she saw two beds. One of them was 
covered with a cloth of silver and the other with a cloth of 
gold ; and in the bed with the golden coverlet was the king’s 
son fast asleep. She tricd to wake him, but all in vain, 
Then she noticed some runes carved on the bedsteads, but 
she could not read them. So she went back to the mouth 
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of the cave and hid behind the door. Hardly had she time 
to conceal herself when she heard a loud noise and saw two 
giantesses, two great hulking louts they were, stride into the 
cave. No sooner were thcy in than one said to the other, 
“Ugh, what a smell of human flesh in our cave!” But the 
other thought the smell might come from the king’s son. 
They went up to the bed where he was sleeping, and calling 
two swans, which the girl had not perceived in the dim light 
of the cave, they said :— 
“ Sing, sing, my swans, 
That the king's son may wake” 

So the swans sang and the king’s son awoke. The younger 
of the two hags offered him food, but he refused it; then 
she asked him, if he would marry her, but he said “ No, 
certainly not.” Then she shrieked and said to the swans :— 


“ Sing, sing, my swans, 
That the king’s son may sleep.” 


The swans sang and the king’s son fell fast asleep. Then 
the two giantesses lay down in the bed with the silver coverlet 
and slept till break of day. When they woke in the morn- 
ing, they wakened the prince and offered him food again, but 
he again refused it; and the younger hag again asked him 
if he would have her to wife, but he would not hear of it. 
So they put him to sleep again to the singing of the swans 
and left the cave. When they were gone a while, the girl 
came forth from her hiding-place and waked the king’s son 
to the song of the swans, and he was glad to see her and to 
get the news. She told him that, when the hag asked him 
again to marry her, he must say, “Yes, but you must first 
tell me what is written on the beds, and what you do by day.” 
So when it drew to evening, the girl hid herself again, and 
soon the giantesses came, lit a fire in the cave, and cooked at 
it the game they had brought with them. And the younger 
hag wakened the king’s son and asked him if he would have 
something to eat. This time he said “ Yes.” And when he 
had finished his supper, the giantess asked him if he would 
have her to wife. “That I will,” said he, “ but first you must 
tell me what the runes mean that are carved on the bed.” 
She said that they meant :— 
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“ Run, run, my litlle bed, 
Run whither Iwill.” 


He said he was very glad to know it, but she must also tell 
him what they did all day long out there in the wood. The 
hag told him that they hunted beasts and birds, and that 
between whiles they sat down under an oak and threw 
their life-egg from one to the other, but they had to be 
careful, for if the egg were to break, they would both die, 
The king’s son thanked her kindly, but next morning when 
the giantess asked him to go with them to the wood he said 
that he would rather stay at home. So away went the 
giantesses by themselves, after they had lulled him to sleep 
to the singing of the swans. But hardly were their backs 
turned when out came the girl and wakened the prince and 
told him to take his spear, and they would pursue the 
giantesses, and when they were throwing their life-egg to 
each other he was to hurl his spear at it and smash it to bits. 
“But if you miss,” said she, “it is as much as your life 
is worth.” So they came to the oak in the wood, and there 
they heard a loud laugh, and the king’s son climbed up the 
tree, and there under the oak were the two giantesses, and 
one of them had a golden egg in her hand and threw it to 
the other. Just then the king’s son hurled his spear and hit 
the egg so that it burst. At the same time the two hags fell 
dead to the ground and the slaver dribbled out of their 
mouths.’ In an Icelandic parallel to the story of Meleager 
the spae-wives or sibyls come and foretell the high destiny 
of the infant Gestr as he lies in his cradle. Two candles were 
burning beside the child, and the youngest of the spae-wives, 
conceiving herself slighted, cried out, “I foretell that the 
child shall live no longer than this candle burns.” Where- 
upon the chief siby] put out the candle and gave it to Gestr’s 


1 J. C. Poestion, /slindische Mär- 
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mother to keep, charging her not to light it again until her 
son should wish to die. Gestr lived three hundred years ; 
then he kindled the candle and expired.’ 

The conception of the external soul meets us also in 
Celtic stories. Thus a tale, told by a blind fiddler in the 
island of Islay, relates how a giant carried off a king’s wife 
and his two horses and kept them in his den. But the horses 
attacked the giant and mauled him so that he could hardly 
crawl. He said to the queen, “If I myself had my soul to 
keep, those horses would have killed me long ago.” “ And 
where, my dear,” said she, “is thy soul? By the books I 
will take care of it.” “It is in the Bonnach stone,” said he. 
So on the morrow when the giant went out, the queen set 
the Bonnach stone in order exceedingly. In the dusk of the 
evening the giant came back, and he said to the queen, 
“What made thee set the Bonnach stone in order like that ?” 
“Because thy soul is in it,” quoth she. “I perceive,” said 
he, “that if thou didst know where my soul is, thou wouldst 
give it much respect.” “That I would,” said she. “It is 
not there,” said he, “my soul is; it is in the threshold.” On 
the morrow she set the threshold in order finely, and when 
the giant returned, he asked her, “ What brought thee to set 
the threshold in order like that?” “ Because thy soul is in 
it,’ said she. “I perceive,” said he, “that if thou knewest 
where my soul is, thou wouldst take care of it” “That I 
would,” said she. “It is not there that my soul is,” said he. 
“There is a great flagstone under the threshold. There isa 
wether under the flag. There is a duck in the wether’s belly, 
and an egg in the belly of the duck, and it is in the egg that 
my soul is” On the morrow when the giant was gone, they 
raised the flagstone and out came the wether. They opened 
the wether and out came the duck. They split the duck, 
and out came the egg. And the queen took the egg and 
crushed it in her hands, and at that very moment the giant, 
who was coming home in the dusk, fell down dead? In 
another Celtic tale, a sea beast has carried off a king’s 

1 W. Mannhardt, Germanische My- Donaldson (Paisley, 1879-1882), iv. 
then (Berlin, 1858), p. 592; John 869, s.v. ‘“ Yule.” 
Jamieson, Etymological Dictionary of 2 J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of 


the Scottish Language, New Edition, (the West Highlands, New Edition 
revised by J. Longmuir and D. (Paisley and London, 1890), i. 7-11. 
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daughter, and an old smith declares that there is no way of 
killing the beast but one. “In the island that is in the 
midst of the loch is Eillid Chaisthion—the white-footed 
hind, of the slenderest legs, and the swiftest step, and though 
she should be caught, there would spring a hoodie out of 
her, and though the hoodie should be caught, there would 
spring a trout out of her, but there is an egg in the mouth 
of the trout, and the soul of the beast is in the egg, and if 
the egg breaks, the beast is dead.” As usual the egg is 
broken and the beast dies.? 

In these Celtic tales the helpful animals reappear and 
assist the hero in achieving the adventure, though for the 
sake of brevity I have omitted to describe the parts they 
play in the plot. They figure also in an Argyleshire story, 
which seems however to be of Irish origin ; for the Cruachan 
of which we hear in it is not the rugged and lofty mountain 
Ben Cruachan which towers above the beautiful Loch Awe, 
but Roscommon Cruachan near Belanagare, the ancient 
palace of the kings of Connaught, long famous in Irish 
tradition? The story relates how a big giant, King of 
Sorcha, stole away the wife and the shaggy dun filly of the 
herdsman or king of Cruachan. So the herdsman baked a 
bannock to take with him by the way, and set off in quest 
of his wife and the filly. He went for a long, long time, 
till at last his soles were blackened and his cheeks were 
sunken, the yellow-headed birds were going to rest at the 
roots of the bushes and the tops of the thickets, and the 
dark clouds of night were coming and the clouds of day 
were departing ; and he saw a house far from him, but 
though it was far from him he did not take long to reach it. 
He went in, and sat in the upper end of the house, but there 
was no one within; and the fire was newly kindled, the 
house newly swept, and the bed newly made; and who 
came in but the hawk of Glencuaich, and she said to him, 
“Are you here, young son of Cruachan?” “I am,” said 
he. The hawk said to him,“ Do you know who was here 
last night?” “I do not,” said he. “There were here,” 


1 J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of 2 Compare Taboo and the Perils of 
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said she, “the big giant, King of Sorcha, your wife, and the 
shaggy dun filly; and the giant was threatening terribly 
that if he could get hold of you he would take the head off 
you.” “I well believe it,” said he. Then she gave him 
food and drink, and sent him to bed. She rose in the 
morning, made breakfast for him, and baked a bannock for 
him to take with him on his journey. And he went away 
and travelled all day, and in the evening he came to another 
house and went in, and was entertained by the green-headed 
duck, who told him that the giant had rested there the night 
before with the wife and shaggy dun filly of the herdsman 
of Cruachan. And next day the herdsman journeyed again, 
and at evening he came to another house and went in and 
was entertained by the fox of the scrubwood, who told him 
just what the hawk of Glencuaich and the green-headed 
duck had told him before. Next day the same thing 
happened, only it was the brown otter of the burn that 
entertained him at evening in a house where the fire was 
newly kindled, the floor newly swept, and the bed newly 
made. And next morning when he awoke, the first 
thing he saw was the hawk of Glencuaich, the green-headed 
duck, the fox of the scrubwood, and the brown otter of the 
burn all dancing together on the floor. They made break- 
fast for him, and partook of it all together, and said to him, 
“Should you be at any time in straits, think of us, and we 
will help you.” Well, that very evening he came to the 
cave where the giant lived, and who was there before him 
but his own wife? She gave him food and hid him under 
clothes at the upper end of the cave. And when the giant 
came home he sniffed about and said, “The smell of a 
stranger is in the cave.” But she said no, it was only a 
little bird she had roasted. “And I wish you would tell 
me,” said she, “ where you keep your life, that I might take 
good care of it.” “It is in a grey stone over there,” said 
he. So next day when he went away, she took the grey 
stone and dressed it well, and placed it in the upper end of 
the cave. When the giant came home in the evening he 
said to her, “ What is it that you have dressed there?” 
“Your own life,” said she, “and we must be careful of it.” 
“I perceive that you are very fond of me, but it is not 
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there,” said he. “ Where is it?” said she. “It is in a grey 
sheep on yonder hillside,” said he. On the morrow, when 
he went away, she got the grey sheep, dressed it well, and 
placed it in the upper end of the cave. When he came 
home in the evening he said, “What is it that you have 
dressed there?” “Your own life, my love,” said she. “It 
is not there as yet,” said he. “Well!” said she, “you are 
putting me to great trouble taking care of it, and you have 
not told me the truth these two times.” He then said, “I 
think that I may tell it to you now. My life is below the 
feet of the big horse in the stable. There is a place down 
there in which there is a small lake. Over the lake are 
seven grey hides, and over the hides are seven sods from 
the heath, and under all these are seven oak planks. There 
is a trout in the lake, and a duck in the belly of the trout, 
an egg in the belly of the duck, and a thorn of blackthorn 
inside of the egg, and till that thorn is chewed small I 
cannot be killed. Whenever the seven grey hides, the seven 
sods from the heath, and the seven oak planks are touched 
I shall feel it wherever I shall be. I have an axe above 
the door, and unless all these are cut through with one blow 
of it the lake will not be reached; and when it will be 
reached I shall feel it.” Next day, when the giant had 
gone out hunting on the hill, the herdsman of Cruachan 
contrived, with the help of the friendly animals—the hawk, 
the duck, the fox, and the otter—to get possession of the 
fateful thorn and to chew it before the giant could reach 
him ; and no sooner had he done so than the giant dropped 
stark and stiff, a corpse.’ 

Another Argyleshire story relates how a certain giant, 
who lived in the Black Corrie of Ben Breck, carried off three 
daughters of a king, one after the other, at intervals of seven 
years. The bereaved monarch sent champions to rescue his 
lost daughters, but though they surprised the giant in his 
sleep and cut off his head, it was all to no purpose; for as 
fast as they cut it off he put it on again and made after them 
as if nothing had happened. So the champions fled away 
before him as fast as they could lay legs to the ground, and 
the more agile of them escaped, but the shorter-winded he 

1 Rey. D. MacInnes, Folk and Hero Tales (London, 1890), pp. 103-121. 
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caught, bared them to the skin, and hanged them on hooks 
against the turrets of his castle. So he went by the name 
of the Bare-Stripping Hangman. Now this amiable man 
had announced his intention of coming to fetch away the 
fourth and last of the king’s daughters, when another seven 
years should be up. The time was drawing near, and the 
king, with the natural instincts of a father, was in great 
tribulation, when as good luck would have it a son of the 
king of Ireland, by name Alastir, arrived in the kin,”’s castle 
and undertook to find out where the Bare-Stripping Hang- 
man had hidden his soul. To cut a long story short, the 
artful Hangman had hidden his soul in an egg, which was 
in the belly of a duck, which was in the belly of a salmon, 
which was in the belly of a swift-footed hind of the cliffs. 
The prince wormed the secret from a little old man, and 
by the help of a dog, a brown otter, and a falcon he con- 
trived to extract the egg from its various envelopes and 
crushed it to bits between his hands and knees. So when 
he came to the giant’s castle he found the Bare-Stripping 
Hangman lying dead on the floor.’ 

Another Highland story sets forth how Hugh, prince of 
Lochlin, was long held captive by a giant who lived in a 
cave overlooking the Sound of Mull. At last, after he had 
spent many years of captivity in that dismal cave, it came 
to pass that one night the giant and his wife had a great 
dispute, and Hugh overheard their talk, and learned that the 
giant’s soul was in a precious gem which he always wore on 
his forchead. So the prince watched his opportunity, seized 
the gem, and having no means of cscape or concealment, 
hastily swallowed it. Like lightning from the clouds, the 
giant’s sword flashed from its scabbard and flew between 
Hugh’s head and his body to intercept the gem before it 
could descend into the prince’s stomach. But it was too 
late; and the giant fell down, sword in hand, and expired 
without a gasp. Hugh had now lost his head, it is true, 
but having the giant’s soul in his body he felt none the 
worse for the accident. So he buckled the giant’s sword at 
his side, mounted the grey filly, swifter than the east wind, 


1 Rev. J. Macdougall, Folk and (Waifs and Strays of Celtic Tradition, 
Hero Tales (London, 1891), pp. 76s¢g. No. iii.}. 
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that never had a bridle, and rode home. But the want of 
his head made a painful impression on his friends; indeed 
they maintained that he was a ghost and shut the door 
in his face, so now he wanders for ever in shades of 
darkness, riding the grey filly fleeter than the wind. On 
stormy nights, when the wind howls about the gables and 
among the trees, you may see him galloping along the 
shore of the sea “between wave and sand.” Many a 
naughty little boy, who would not go quietly to bed, has 
been carried off by Headless Hugh on his grey filly and 
never seen again. 
In Sutherlandshire at the present day there is a sept of The Mac 


Mackays known as “the descendants of the seal,” who ‘2¥s the 
claim to be sprung from a mermaid, and the story they tell eu a 
the sea 


in explanation of their claim involves the notion of the 
external soul. They say that the laird of Borgie used to go 
down to the rocks under his castle to bathe. One day he 
saw a mermaid close in shore, combing her hair and swim- 
ming about, as if she were anxious to land. After watching 
her for a time, he noticed her cowl on the rocks beside him, 
and knowing that she could not go to sea without it, he 
carried the cowl up to the castle in the hope that she would 
follow him. She did so, but he refused to give up the cowl 
and detained the sea-maiden herself and made her his wife. 
To this she consented with great reluctance, and told him that 
her life was bound up with the cow], and that if it rotted or was 
destroyed she would instantly die. So the cowl was placed 
for safety in the middle of a great hay-stack, and there it 
lay for years. One unhappy day, when the laird was from 
home, the servants were working among the hay and found 
the cowl. Not knowing what it was, they shewed it to the 
lady of the house. The sight revived memories of her old 
life in the depths of the sea, so she took the cowl, and 
leaving her child in its cot, plunged into the sea and never 


1 Rey. James Macdonald, Religion 
and Myth (London, 1893), pp. 187 sg. 
The writer tells us that in his youth a 
certain old Betty Miles used to terrify 
him with this tale. For the tradition 
of Headless Hugh, who seems to have 
been the only son of Hector, first chief 
of Lochbuy, in the fourteenth century, 


see J. G. Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland (Glasgow, 1902), 
pp. 111 sgg. India also has its stories 
of headless horsemen. See W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of 
Northern India (London, 1896), i. 256 
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came home to Borgie any more. Only sometimes she 
would swim close in shore to see her boy, and then she 
wept because he was not of her own kind that she might 
take him to sea with her. The boy grew to be a man, and 
his descendants are famous swimmers. They cannot drown, 
and to this day they are known in the neighbourhood as 
Sliochd an roin, that is, “ the descendants of the seal.” ! 

In an Irish story we read how a giant kept a beautiful 
damsel a prisoner in his castle on the top of a hill, which 
was white with the bones of the champions who had tried 
in vain to rescue the fair captive. At last the hero, after 
hewing and slashing at the giant all to no purpose, dis- 
covered that the only way to kill him was to rub a mole on 
the giant’s right breast with a certain egg, which was in a 
duck, which was in a chest, which lay locked and bound at 
the bottom of the sea. With the help of some obliging 
salmon, rams, and eagles, the hero as usual made himself 
master of the precious egg and slew the giant by merely 
striking it against the mole on his right breast.? Similarly 
in a Breton story there figures a giant whom neither fire nor 
water nor steel can harm. He tells his seventh wife, whom 
he has just married after murdering all her predecessors, “ I 
am immortal, and no one can hurt me unless he crushes on 
my breast an egg, which is in a pigeon, which is in the 
belly of a hare ; this hare is in the belly of a wolf, and this 
wolf is in the belly of my brother, who dwells a thousand 
leagues from here. So I am quite easy on that score?” A 
soldier, the hero of the tale, had been of service to an ant, 
a wolf, and a sea-bird, who in return bestowed on him the 
power of turning himself into an ant, a wolf, or a sea-bird 
at wil. By means of this magical power the soldier con- 
trived to obtain the egg and crush it on the breast of the 
giant, who immediately expired Another Breton story 
tells of a giant who was called Body-without-Soul because 


1 Rev. James Macdonald, Religion Highlands and Islands of Scotland 


and Myth, pp. 191 sg., from informa- 
tion furnished by the Rev. A. Mackay, 
In North Uist there is a sept known as 
“the MacCodrums of the seals,” and 
a precisely similar legend is told to 
explain their descent from seals. See 
J. G. Campbell, Sugerstitions of the 


(Glasgow, 1900), p. 284. 

2 Jeremiah Curtin, Myths and Folk- 
tales of Ireland (London, N.D.), pp. 71 
599s 
$ P. Sébillot, Contes populaires de 
la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 1885), pp. 


63 599. 
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his life did not reside in his body. He himself dwelt in 
a beautiful castle which hung between heaven and earth, 
suspended by four golden chains ; but his life was in an egg, 
and the egg was in a dove, and the dove was in a hare, and 
the hare was in a wolf, and the wolf was in an iron chest at 
the bottom of the sea. In his castle in the air he kept 
prisoner a beauteous princess whom he had swooped down 
upon and carried off in a magic chariot. But her lover 
turned himself into an ant and so climbed up one of the 
golden chains into the enchanted castle, for he had done a 
kindness to the king and queen of ants, and they rewarded 
him by transforming him into an ant in his time of need. 
When he had learned from the captive princess the secret of 
the giant’s life, he procured the chest from the bottom of the 
sea by the help of the king of fishes, whom he had also 
obliged ; and opening the chest he killed first the wolf, then 
the hare, and then the dove, and at the death ot each animal 
the giant grew weaker and weaker as if he had lost a limb. 
In the stomach of the dove the hero found the egg on which 
the giant’s life depended, and when he came with it to the 
castle he found Body-without-Soul stretched on his bed at 
the point of death. So he dashed the egg against the 
giant’s forehead, the egg broke, and the giant straightway 
expired? In another Breton tale the life of a giant resides 
in an old box-tree which grows in his castle garden; and to 
kill him it is necessary to sever the tap-root of the tree at a 
single blow of an axe without injuring any of the lesser 
roots. This task the hero, as usual, successfully accomplishes, 
and at the same moment the giant drops dead.” 

The notion of an external soul has now been traced in 
folk-tales told by Aryan peoples from India to Brittany and 


1 F. M. Luzel, Contes populaires de not told that the life of the beast was 


Basse-Bretagne (Paris, 1887), i. 435- 
449. Compare id., Veillées Bretonnes 
(Morlaix, 1879), pp. 133 sg. For two 
other French stories of the same type, 
taken down in Lorraine, see E. Cosquin, 
Contes populaires de Lorraine (Paris, 
N.D.), Nos. 15 and §o (vol. i. pp. 166 
sgg., vol. ii. pp. 128 sgg.) In both 
of them there figures a miraculous beast 
which can only be slain by breaking a 
certain egg against its head ; but we are 


PE: VISOL. TI 


in the egg. In both of them also the 
hero receives from three animals, whose 
dispute about the carcase of a dead 
beast he has settled, the power of 
changing himself into animals of the 
same sort. Sce the remarks and com- 
parisons of the learned editor, Monsieur 
E. Cosquin, of. cit. i. 170 sgg. 


2 F, M. Luzel, Veillées Bretonnes 
pp- 127 s¢¢. 
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the Hebrides, We have still to shew that the same idea occurs 
commonly in the popular stories of peoples who do not belong 
tothe Aryanstock. In the first place it appears in the ancient 
Egyptian story of “The Two Brothers.” This story was 
written down in the reign of Rameses II., about 1300 B.C. 
It is therefore older than our present redaction of Homer, 
and far older than the Bible. The outline of the story, 
so far as it concerns us here, is as follows. Once upon 
a time there were two brethren; the name of the elder was 
Anpu and the name of the younger was Bata. Now Anpu 
had a house and a wife, and his younger brother dwelt with 
him as his servant. It was Anpu who made the garments, 
and every morning when it grew light he drove the kine 
afield. As he walked behind them they used to say to 
him, “ The grass is good in such and such a place,” and he 
heard what they said and led them to the good pasture that 
they desired. So his kine grew very sleek and multiplied 
greatly. One day when the two brothers were at work in 
the field the elder brother said to the younger, “Run and 
fetch seed from the village.” So the younger brother ran 
and said to the wife of his elder brother, “Give me seed 
that I may run to the field, for my brother sent me saying, 
Tarry not.” She said, “Go to the barn and take as muchas 
thou wouldst.” He went and filled a jar full of wheat and 
barley, and came forth bearing it on his shoulders. When 
the woman saw him her heart went out to him, and she laid 
hold of him and said, “ Come, let us rest an hour together.” 
But he said, “ Thou art to me as a mother, and my brother 
is to me as a father.” So he would not hearken to her, but 
took the load on his back and went away to the field. In 
the evening, when the elder brother was returning from the 
field, his wife feared for what she had said. So she took 
soot and made herself as one who had been beaten. And 
when her husband came home, she said, “ When thy younger 
brother came to fetch seed, he said to me, Come, let us rest 
an hour together. But I would not, and he beat me.” 
Then the elder brother became like a panther of the south ; 
he sharpened his knife and stood behind the door of the 
cow-house. And when the sun set and the younger brother 
came laden with all the herbs of the field, as was his wont 
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every day, the cow that walked in front of the herd said to 
him, “ Behold, thine elder brother stands with a knife to kill 
thee. Flee before him.” When he heard what the cow 
said, he looked under the door of the cow-house and saw 
the feet of his elder brother standing behind the door, his 
knife in his hand. So he fled and his brother pursued him 
with the knife. But the younger brother cried for help to 
the Sun, and the Sun heard him and caused a great water 
to spring up between him and his elder brother, and the 
water was full of crocodiles. The two brothers stood, the 
one on the one side of the water and the other on the other, 
and the younger brother told the elder brother all that had 
befallen. So the elder brother repented him of what he 
had done and he lifted up his voice and wept. But he 
could not come at the farther bank by reason of the 
crocodiles. His younger brother called to him and said, 
“Go home and tend the cattle thyself. For I will dwell no 
more in the place where thou art. I will go to the Valley 
of the Acacia. But this is what thou shalt do for me. 
Thou shalt come and care for me, if evil befalls me, for I 
will enchant my heart and place it on the top of the flower 
of the Acacia; and if they cut the Acacia and my heart 
falls to the ground, thou shalt come and seek it, and when 
thou hast found it thou shalt lay it in a vessel of fresh 
water. Then I shalt come to life again. But this is the 
sign that evil has befallen me; the pot of beer in thine hand 
shall bubble.” So he went away to the Valley of the 
Acacia, but his brother returned home with dust on his head 
and slew his wife and cast her to the dogs. 

For many days afterwards the younger brother dwelt 
alone in the Valley of the Acacia. By day he hunted the 
beasts of the field, but at evening he came and laid him 
down under the Acacia, on the top of whose flower was his 
heart. And many days after that he built himself a house 
in the Valley of the Acacia. But the gods were grieved 
for him; and the Sun said to Khnumu, “ Make a wife for 
Bata, that he may not dwell alone.” So Khnumu made 
him a woman to dwell with him, who was perfect in her 
limbs more than any woman on earth, for all the gods were 
in her. So she dwelt with him. But one day a lock of 
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her hair fell into the river and floated down to the land 
of Egypt, to the house of Pharaoh’s washerwomen. The 
fragrance of the lock perfumed Pharaoh’s raiment, and the 
washerwomen were blamed, for it was said, “ An odour of 
perfume in the garments of Pharaoh!” So the heart of 
Pharaoh's chief washerman was weary of the complaints 
that were made every day, and he went to the wharf, and 
there in the water he spied the lock of hair. He sent one 
down into the river to fetch it, and, because it smelt sweetly, 
he took it to Pharaoh. Then Pharaoh’s Magicians were 
sent for and they said, “This lock of hair belongs to a 
daughter of the Sun, who has in her the essence of all the 
gods. Let messengers go forth to all foreign lands to seek 
her.” So the woman was brought from the Valley of the 
Acacia with chariots and archers and much people, and all 
the land of Egypt rejoiced at her coming, and Pharaoh loved 
her. But when they asked her of her husband, she said to 
Pharaoh, “ Let them cut down the Acacia and let them 
destroy it.” So men were sent with tools to cut down the 
Acacia. They came to it and cut the flower upon which 
was the heart of Bata; and he fell down dead in that evil 
hour. But the next day, when the earth grew light and 
the elder brother of Bata was entered into his house and 
had sat down, they brought him a pot of beer and it 
bubbled, and they gave him a jug of wine and it grew 
turbid. Then he took his staff and his sandals and hied 
him to the Valley of the Acacia, and there he found his 
younger brother lying dead in his house. So he sought 
for the heart of his brother under the Acacia. For three 
years he sought in vain, but in the fourth year he found it 
in the berry of the Acacia. So he threw the heart into a 
cup of fresh water. And when it was night and the heart 
had sucked in much water, Bata shook in all his limbs and 
revived. Then he drank the cup of water in which his 
heart was, and his heart went into its place, and he lived as 


before.! 


1 (Sir) Gaston Maspero, Contes Wiedemann, Alfagyptische Sagen und 
populaires de l Égypte ancienne 3 (Paris, Marchen (Leipsic, 1906), pp. 58-77. 
N.D.), pp. I sgg.; W. M. Flinders Compare W. Mannhardt, “ Das 
Petrie, Egyptian Tales, Second Series älteste Märchen,” Zeitschrift Stir 
(London, 1895), pp. 36 sgg.; Alfred deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde, 
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In the Arabian Nights we read how Seyf el-Mulook, 
after wandering for four months over mountains and hills 
and deserts, came to a lofty palace in which he found the 
lovely daughter of the King of India sitting alone on a 
golden couch in a hall spread with silken carpets. She tells 
him that she is held captive by a jinnee, who had swooped 
down on her and carried her off while she was disporting 
herself with her female slaves in a tank in the great garden 
of her father the king. Seyf el-Mulook then offers to smite 
the jinnee with the sword and slay him. “ But,” she replied, 
“thou canst not slay him unless thou kill his soul.” “And 
in what place,” said he, “is his soul?” She answered, “ I 
asked him respecting it many times; but he would not 
confess to me its place. It happened, however, that I urged 
him, one day, and he was enraged against me, and said to 
me, ‘How often wilt thou ask me respecting my soul? 
What is the reason of thy question respecting my soul?’ 
So I answered him, ‘O Hatim, there remaineth to me no one 
but thee, excepting God; and I, as long as I live, would 
not cease to hold thy soul in my embrace; and if I do not 
take care of thy soul, and put it in the midst of my eye, 
how can I live after thee? If I knew thy soul, I would 
take care of it as of my right eye. And thereupon he said 
to me, ‘ When I was born, the astrologers declared that the 
destruction of my soul would be effected by the hand of one 
of the sons of the human kings. I therefore took my soul, 
and put it into the crop of a sparrow, and I imprisoned the 
sparrow in a little box, and put this into another small box, 
and this I put within seven other small boxes, and I put 
these within seven chests, and the chests I put into a coffer 
of marble within the verge of this circumambient ocean ; for 
this part is remote from the countries of mankind, and none 
of mankind can gain access to it?” But Seyfel-Mulook got 
possession of the sparrow and strangled it, and the jinnee 
fell upon the ground a heap of black ashes.’ In a modern 


iv. (1859) pp. 232-259. The manu- and in almost perfect condition. 

script of the story, which is now in the 1 The Thousand and One Nights, 
British Museum, belonged to an Egyp- commonly called, in England, The 
tian prince, who was afterwards King Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, trans- 
Seti II. and reigned about the year lated by E. W. Lane (London, 1839- 
1300 B.C. It is beautifully written 1841), iii. 339-345. 
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Arabian tale a king marries an ogress, who puts out the 
eyes of the king’s forty wives. One of the blinded queens 
gives birth toa son whom she names Mohammed the Prudent. 
But the ogress queen hated him and compassed his death. 
So she sent him on an errand to the house of her kinsfolk 
the ogres. In the house of the ogres he saw some things 
hanging from the roof, and on asking a female slave what 
they were, she said, “ That is the bottle which contains the 
life of my lady the queen, and the other bottle beside it 
contains the eyes of the queens whom my mistress blinded.” 
A little afterwards he spied a beetle and rose to kill it. 
“Don’t kill it,’ cried the slave, “for that is my life.” But 
Mohammed the Prudent watched the beetle till it entered 
a chink in the wall; and when the female slave had fallen 
asleep, he killed the beetle in its hole, and so the slave died. 
Then Mohammed took down the two bottles and carried 
them home to his father’s palace. There he presented him- 
self before the ogress queen and said, “ See, I have your life 
in my hand, but I will not kill you till you have replaced 
the eyes which you took from the forty queens.” The ogress 
did as she was bid, and then Mohammed the Prudent said, 
“There, take your life.” But the bottle slipped from his 
hand and fell, the life of the ogress escaped from it, and she 
died.’ 


1G. Spitta-Bey, Contes arabes 
modernes (Leyden and Paris, 1883), 
No. 2, pp. 12 sgg. The story in its 
main outlines is identical with the 
Cashmeer story of ‘‘ The Ogress Queen” 
(J. H. Knowles, Folk-tales of Kashmir, 
PP- 42 s99.) and the Bengalee story of 
“The Boy whom Seven Mothers 
Suckled” (Lal Behari Day, Folk-¢ales 
of Bengal, pp. 117 sgq.; Indian Anti- 
guary,i.1705sgq9.). Inanother Arabian 
story the life of a witch is bound up 
with a phial; when it is broken, she 
dies (W. A. Clouston, 4 Group of 
Eastern Romances and Stories, Privately 
printed, 1889, p. 30). A similar in- 
cident occurs in a Cashmeer story 
(J. H. Knowles, of. cit. p. 73). Inthe 
Arabian story mentioned in the text, 
the hero, by a genuine touch of local 
colour, is made to drink the milk of 
an ogress’s breasts and hence is regarded 


by her as her son. The same incident 
occurs in Kabyle and Berber tales. 
See J. Rivière, Contes populaires de la 
Kabylie du Djurdjura (Paris, 1882), 
P- 239; R. Basset, Nouveaux Contes 
Berbéres (Paris, 1897), p. 128, with 
the editor’s note, pp. 339 sgg. Ina 
Mongolian story a king refuses to kill 
a lad because he has unwittingly par- 
taken of a cake kneaded with the milk 
of the lad’s mother (B. Jiilg, d.ongol- 
ische Marchen-Sammlung, die neun 
Märchen des Siddhi-Ktir, Innsbruck, 
1868, p. 183). Compare W. Robert- 
son Smith, Aizship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia, New Edition (London, 
1903), p. 176; and for the same mode 
of creating kinship among other races, 
see A. d’Abbadie, Douze ans dans la 
Haute Ethiopie (Paris, 1868), pp.27259.; 
Tausch, ‘* Notices of the Circassians,” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, 
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A Basque story, which closely resembles some of the 
stories told among Aryan peoples, relates how a monster— 
a Body-without-Soul—detains a princess in captivity, and is 
questioned by her as to how he might be slain. With some 
reluctance he tells her, “ You must kill a terrible wolf which 
is in the forest, and inside him is a fox, in the fox is a 
pigeon ; this pigeon has an egg in his head, and whoever 
should strike me on the forehead with this egg would kill 
me.” The hero of the story, by name Malbrouk, has learned, 
in the usual way, the art of turning himself at will into 
a wolf, an ant, a hawk, or a dog, and on the strength of 
this accomplishment he kills the animals, one after the 
other, and extracts the precious egg from the pigeon’s 
head. When the wolf is killed, the monster feels it and says 
despondently, “1 do not know if anything is going to happen 
to me. l am much afraid of it.” When the fox and the 
pigeon have been killed, he cries that it is all over with him, 
that they have taken the egg out of the pigeon, and that he 
knows not what is to become of him. Finally the princess 
strikes the monster on the forehead with the egg, and he falls 
a corpse.’ Ina Kabyle story an ogre declares that his fate 
is far away in an egg, which is in a pigeon, which is ina 
camel, which is in the sea. The hero procures the egg and 
crushes it between his hands, and the ogre dies? In a 
Magyar folk-tale, an old witch detains a young prince called 
Ambrose in the bowels of the earth. At last she confided 


i. (1834) p. 1043 J. Biddulph, Tribes 
of the Hindoo Koosh (London, 1880), 
pp- 77, 83 (compare G. W. Leitner, 
Languages and Races of Dardistan, 
Lahore, 1878, p. 34); Denzil C. J. 
Ibbetson, Settlement Report of the 
Panipat, Tahsil, and Karnal Parganah 
of the Karnal District (Allahabad, 
1883), p. 101; J. Moura, Le Royaume 
du Cambodge (Paris, 1883),i. 427; F. S. 
Krauss, Sitte und Brauch der Südslaven 
(Vienna, 1885), p. 14; J. H. Weeks, 
Among Congo Cannibals (London, 
1913), p. 132. When the Masai of 
East Africa make peace with an enemy, 
each tribe brings a cow with a calf and 
a woman with a baby. The two cows 
are exchanged, and the enemy’s child 


is suckled at the breast of the Masai 
woman, and the Masai baby is suckled 
at the breast of the woman belonging 
to the enemy. See A. C. Hollis, Tke 
Masai (Oxford, 1905), pp. 321 sg. 


1 W, Webster, Basque Legends 
(London, 1877), pp. 80 sgg. ; J. Vinson, 
Le folk-lore du pays Basque (Paris, 
1883), pp. 84 sgg. As so often in tales 
of this type, the hero is said to have 
received his wonderful powers of meta- 
morphosis from animals whom he found 
quarrelling about their shares in a dead 
beast. 


2 J. Rivière, Contes populaires de la 
Kabylie du Djurdjura (Paris, 1882), 
p. 191. 
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to him that she kept a wild boar in a silken meadow, and if 
it were killed, they would find a hare inside, and inside the 
hare a pigeon, and inside the pigeon a small box, and inside 
the box one black and one shining beetle: the shining beetle 
held her life, and the black one held her power; if these two 
beetles died, then her life would come to anend also. When 
the old hag went out, Ambrose killed the wild boar, and took 
out the hare; from the hare he took the pigeon, from the 
pigeon the box, and from the box the two beetles ; he killed 
the black beetle, but kept the shining one alive. So the 
witch’s power left her immediately, and when she came home, 
she had to take to her bed. Having learned from her how 
to escape from his prison to the upper air, Ambrose killed 
the shining beetle, and the old hag’s spirit left her at once. 
In another Hungarian story the safety of the Dwarf-king 
resides in a golden cockchafer, inside a golden cock, inside 
a golden sheep, inside a golden stag, in the ninety-ninth 
island. The hero overcomes all these golden animals and 
so recovers his bride, whom the Dwarf-king had carried off? 

A Lapp story tells of a giant who slew a man and took 
away his wife. When the man’s son grew up, he tried to 
rescue his mother and kill the giant, but fire and sword were 
powerless to harm the monster; it seemed as if he had no 
life in his body. “Dear mother,” at last enquired the son, 
“don’t you know where the giant has hidden away his life ? ” 
The mother did not know, but promised to ask. So one 
day, when the giant chanced to be in a good humour, 
she asked him where he kept his life. He said to her, 
“Out yonder on a burning sea is an island, in the island is 
a barrel, in the barrel is a sheep, in the sheep is a hen, in the 
hen is an egg, and in the egg is my life.” When the woman’s 
son heard this, he hired a bear, a wolf, a hawk, and a diver-bird 
and set off in a boat to sail to the island in the burning sea. 
He sat with the hawk and the diver-bird under an iron tent in 
the middle of the boat, and he set the bear and the wolf to 
row. That is why to this day the bear’s hair is dark brown 
and the wolf has dark-brown spots ; for as they sat at the 


1 W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf, 2 R. H. Busk, Zhe Folk-lore of Rome 
The Folk-tales of the Magyar (London, (London, 1874), p. 168. 
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oars without any screen they were naturally scorched by 
the tossing tongues of flame on the burning sea. However, 
they made their way over the fiery billows to the island, and 
there they found the barrel. Ina trice the bear had knocked 
the bottom out of it with his claws, and forth sprang a sheep. 
But the wolf soon pulled the sheep down and rent it in pieces. 
From out the sheep flew a hen, but the hawk stooped on it and 
tore it with his talons. In the hen was an egg, which dropped 
into the sea and sank; but the diver-bird dived after it. 
Twice he dived after it in vain and came up to the surface 
gasping and spluttering ; but the third time he brought up 
the egg and handed it to the young man. Great was the 
young man’s joy. At once he kindled a great bonfire on 
the shore, threw the egg into it, and rowed away back across 
the sea. On landing he went away straight to the giant’s 
abode, and found the monster burning, just as he had left the 
egg burning on the island. “Fool that I was,” lamented 
the dying giant, “to betray my life to a wicked old woman,” 
and with that he snatched at an iron tube through which in 
happier days he had been wont to suck the blood of his 
human victims. But the woman was too subtle for him, for 
she had taken the precaution of inserting one end of the 
tube in the glowing embers of the hearth ; and so, when the 
giant sucked hard at the other end, he imbibed only fire and 
ashes. Thus he burned inside as well as outside, and when 
the fire went out the giant’s life went out with it.’ 

A Samoyed story tells how seven warlocks killed a certain 
man’s mother and carried off his sister, whom they kept to 
serve them. Every night when they came home the seven 
warlocks used to take out their hearts and place them in a 
dish which the woman hung on the tent-poles. But the 
wife of the man whom they had wronged stole the hearts of 
the warlocks while they slept, and took them to her husband. 
By break of day he went with the hearts to the warlocks, 
and found them at the point of death. They all begged for 
their hearts; but he threw six of their hearts to the ground, 
and six of the warlocks died. The seventh and eldest war- 


1 F. Liebrecht, ‘‘ Lapplandische  /andische Märchen (Vienna, 1886), 
Märchen,” Germania, N.R., iii. (1870) No. 20, pp. 81 sgg. 
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lock begged hard for his heart and the man said, “ You 
killed my mother. Make her alive again, and I will give 
you back your heart” The warlock said to his wife, “Go 
to the place where the dead woman lies. You will find a 
bag there. Bring it to me. The woman’s spirit is in the 
bag.” So his wife brought the bag; and the warlock said 
to the man, “Go to your dead mother, shake the bag and 
let the spirit breathe over her bones ; so she will come to life 
again.” The man did as he was bid, and his mother was 
restored to life. Then he hurled the seventh heart to the 
ground, and the seventh warlock died? In a Kalmuck tale 
we read how a certain khan challenged a wise man to shew 
his skill by stealing a precious stone on which the khan’s life 
depended. The sage contrived to purloin the talisman 
while the khan and his guards slept; but not content with 
this he gave a further proof of his dexterity by bonneting 
the slumbering potentate with a bladder. This was too 
much for the khan. Next morning he informed the sage 
that he could overlook everything else, but that the indignity 
of being bonneted with a bladder was more than he could 
stand; and he ordered his facetious friend to instant execu- 
tion. Pained at this exhibition of royal ingratitude, the 
sage dashed to the ground the talisman which he still held 
in his hand; and at the same instant blood flowed from the 
nostrils of the khan, and he gave up the ghost.” 

In a Tartar poem two heroes named Ak Molot and 
Bulat engage in mortal combat. Ak Molot pierces his foe 
through and through with an arrow, grapples with him, and 
dashes him to the ground, but all in vain, Bulat could not 
die. At last when the combat has lasted three years, a 
friend of Ak Molot sces a golden casket hanging by a white 
thread from the sky, and bethinks him that perhaps this 
casket contains Bulat’s soul. So he shot through the white 
thread with an arrow, and down fell the casket. He opened 
it, and in the casket sat ten white birds, and one of the birds 
was Bulat’s soul. Bulat wept when he saw that his soul was 
found in the casket. But one after the other the birds were 


1 A. Castren, Ethnologische Vorlesun- 2 B. Jülg, Kalmiichische Märchen 
gen über die altatschen Volker (St. (Leipsic, 1866), No. 12, Pp. 58 sgg. 
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killed, and then Ak Molot easily slew his foe.! In another 
Tartar poem, two brothers going to fight two other brothers 
take out their souls and hide them in the form of a white 
herb with six stalks in a deep pit. But one of their foes 
sees them doing so and digs up their souls, which he puts 
into a golden ram’s horn, and then sticks the ram’s horn in 
his quiver. The two warriors whose souls have thus been 
stolen know that they have no chance of victory, and accord- 
ingly make peace with their enemies? In another Tartar 
poem a terrible demon sets all the gods and heroes at defiance. 
At last a valiant youth fights the demon, binds him hand 
and foot, and slices him with his sword. But still the demon 
is not slain. So the youth asked him, “Tell me, where is 
your soul hidden? For if your soul had been hidden in your 
body, you must have been dead long ago.” The demon 
replied, “On the saddle of my horse is a bag. In the bag 
is a serpent with twelve heads. In the serpent is my soul. 
When you have killed the serpent, you have killed me also.” 
So the youth took the saddle-bag from the horse and killed 
the twelve-headed serpent, whereupon the demon expired.’ 
In another Tartar poem a hero called Kok Chan deposits 
with a maiden a golden ring, in which is half his strength. 
Afterwards when Kök Chan is wrestling long with a hero 
and cannot kill him, a woman drops into his mouth the ring 
which contains half his strength. Thus inspired with fresh 
force he slays his enemy.‘ 

In a Mongolian story the hero Joro gets the better of 
his enemy the lama Tschoridong in the following way. The 
lama, who is an enchanter, sends out his soul in the form of 
a wasp to sting Joro’s eyes. But Joro catches the wasp in 
his hand, and by alternately shutting and opening his hand 


t Anton Schiefner, He/densagen der 
Minussinschen Tataren (St. Peters- 
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2 A. Schiefner, of. cit. pp. 108- 
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he causes the lama alternately to lose and recover conscious- 
ness.’ In a Tartar poem two youths cut open the body of 
an old witch and tear out her bowels, but all to no pur- 
pose, she still lives. On being asked where her soul is, she 
answers that it is in the middle of her shoe-sole in the form 
of a seven-headed speckled snake. So one of the youths 
slices her shoe-sole with his sword, takes out the speckled 
snake, and cuts off its seven heads. Then the witch dies.” 
Another Tartar poem describes how the hero Kartaga 
grappled with the Swan-woman. Long they wrestled. 
Moons waxed and waned and still they wrestled; years 
came and went, and still the struggle went on. But the 
piebald horse and the black horse knew that the Swan- 
woman’s soul was not in her. Under the black earth flow 
nine seas ; where the seas meet and form one, the sea comes 
to the surface of the earth. At the mouth of the nine seas 
rises a rock of copper ; it rises to the surface of the ground, 
it rises up between heaven and earth, this rock of copper. 
At the foot of the copper rock is a black chest, in the black 
chest is a golden casket, and in the golden casket is the soul 
of the Swan-woman. Seven little birds are the soul of the 
Swan-woman ; if the birds are killed the Swan-woman will 
die straightway. So the horses ran to the foot of the copper 
rock, opened the black chest, and brought back the golden 
casket. Then the piebald horse turned himself into a bald- 
headed man, opened the golden casket, and cut off the heads 
of the seven birds. So the Swan-woman died. Ina Tartar 
story a chief called Tash Kan is asked where his soul is. 
He answers that there are seven great poplars, and under 
the poplars a golden well; seven Maralen (?) come to drink 
the water of the well, and the belly of one of them trails on the 
ground ; in this Maral is a golden box, in the golden box 
is a silver box, in the silver box are seven quails, the head 
of one of the quails is golden and its tail silver; that quail 
is Tash Kan’s soul. The hero of the story gets possession 
of the seven quails and wrings the necks of six of them. 

l Schott, ‘‘ Ueber die Sage von <i/teratur der türkischen Stämme Süd. 
Geser-Chan,” Abhandlungen der könig- Sibiriens, ii. (St. Petersburg, 1868), 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu pp. 237 sq. 
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Then Tash Kan comes running and begs the hero to let 
his soul go free. But the hero wrings the last quail’s neck, 
and Tash Kan dreps dead.’ In another Tartar poem the hero, 
pursuing his sister who has driven away his cattle, is warned 
to desist from the pursuit because his sister has carried away 
his soul in a golden sword and a golden arrow, and if he 
pursues her she will kill him by throwing the golden sword 
or shooting the golden arrow at him.’ 

A modern Chinese story tells how an habitual criminal used 
to take his soul out of his own body for the purpose of evading 
the righteous punishment of his crimes. This bad man lived 
in Khien (Kwei-cheu), and the sentences that had been passed 
on him formed a pile as high as a hill, The mandarins had 
flogged him to death with sticks and flung his mangled 
corpse into the river, but three days afterwards the scoundrel 
got his soul back again, and on the fifth day he resumed 
his career of villainy as if nothing had happened. The thing 
occurred again and again, till at last it reached the ears of 
the Governor of the province, who flew into a violent passion 
and proposed to the Governor-General to have the rascal 
beheaded. And beheaded he was; but in three days the 
wretch was alive again with no trace of decapitation about 
him except a slender red thread round his neck. And now, 
like a giant refreshed, he began a fresh series of enormities. 
He even went so far as to beat his own mother. This was 
more than she could bear, and she brought the matter before 
the magistrate. She produced in court a vase and said, 
“In this vase my refractory son has hidden his soul. When- 
ever he was conscious of having committed a serious crime, 
or a misdeed of the most heinous kind, he remained at 
home, took his soul out of his body, purified it, and put it 
in the vase. Then the authorities only punished or executed 
his body of flesh and blood, and not his soul. With his 
soul, refined by a long process, he then cured his freshly 
mutilated body, which thus became able in three days to 
recommence in the old way. Now, however, his crimes 
have reached a climax, for he has beaten me, an old woman, 
and I cannot bear it. I pray you, smash this vase, and 
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scatter his soul by fanning it away with a windwheel ; and if 
then you castigate his body anew, it is probable that bad 
son of mine will really die.” The mandarin took the hint. 
He had the rogue cudgelled to death, and when they 
examined the corpse they found that decay had set in within 
ten days.) 

The Khasis of Assam tell of a certain Kyllong, king of 
Madur, who pursued his conquests on a remarkable principle. 
He needed few or no soldiers, because he himself was a very 
strong man and nobody could kill him permanently ; they 
could, it is true, put him to death, but then he came to life 
again immediately. The king of Synteng, who was much 
afraid of him, once chopped him in pieces and threw the 
severed hands and feet far away, thinking thus to get rid of 
him for good and all ; but it was to no purpose. The very 
next morning Kyllong came to life again and stalked about 
as brisk as ever. So the king of Synteng was very anxious 
to learn how his rival contrived thus to rise from the dead ; 
and he hit on a plan for worming out the secret. He chose 
the fairest girl of the whole country, clad her in royal robes, 
put jewels of gold and silver upon her, and said, “ All these 
will I give thee and more besides, if thou canst obtain for me 
King Kyllong’s secret, and canst inform me how he brings 
himself to life again after being killed.” So he sent the girl 
to the slave-market in King Kyllong’s country; and the 
king saw and loved her and took her to wife. So she 
caressed him and coaxed him to tell her his secret, and in 
a fatal hour he was beguiled into revealing it. He said, 
“My life depends upon these things. I must bathe every 
day and must wash my entrails. After that, I take my 
food, and there is no one on earth who can kill me unless 
he obtains possession of my entrails. Thus my life hangs 
only on my entrails.” His treacherous wife at once sent 
word to the king of Synteng, who caused men to lie in wait 
while Kyllong was bathing. As usual, Kyllong had laid his 
entrails on one side of the bathing-place, while he disported 
himself in the water, intending afterwards to wash them 
and replace them in his body. But before he could do SO, 


1 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious System of China, iv. (Leyden, 1901) 
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one of the liers-in-wait had seized the entrails and killed 
him. The entrails he cut in pieces and gave to the dogs 
to eat. That was the end of King Kyllong. He was never 
able to come to life again; his country was conquered, and 
the members of the royal family were scattered far and 
wide. Seven generations have passed since then.’ 

A Malay poem relates how once upon a time in the city 
of Indrapoora there was a certain merchant who was rich 
and prosperous, but he had no children. One day as he 
walked with his wife by the river they found a baby girl, 
fair as an angel. So they adopted the child and called her 
Bidasari. The merchant caused a golden fish to be made, 
and into this fish he transferred the soul of his adopted 
daughter. Then he put the golden fish in a golden box full 
of water, and hid it in a pond in the midst of his garden. 
In time the girl grew to be a lovely woman. Now the 
King of Indrapoora had a fair young queen, who lived in 
fear that the king might take to himself a second wife. So, 
hearing of the charms of Bidasari, the queen resolved to put 
her out of the way. She lured the girl to the palace and 
tortured her cruelly ; but Bidasari could not die, because her 
soul was not in her. At last she could stand the torture no 
longer and said to the qucen, “If you wish me to die, you 
must bring the box which is in the pond in my father’s 
garden.” So the box was brought and opened, and there 
was the golden fish in the water. The girl said, “My soul 
is in that fish. In the morning you must take the fish out 
of the water, and in the evening you must put it back into 
the water. Do not let the fish lie about, but bind it round 
your neck. If you do this, I shall soon die.” So the queen 
took the fish out of the box and fastened it round her neck ; 
and no sooner had she done so, than Bidasari fell into a 
swoon. But in the evening, when the fish was put back 
into the water, Bidasari came to herself again. Seeing that 
she thus had the girl in her power, the queen sent her home 
to her adopted parents. To save her from further persecu- 
tion her parents resolved to remove their daughter from the 
city. So in a lonely and desolate spot they built a house 
and brought Bidasari thither. There she dwelt alone, under- 

1 Major P. R. T. Gurdon, The Khasis (London, 1907), pp. 181-184. 
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going vicissitudes that corresponded with the vicissitudes 
of the golden fish in which was her soul. All day long, 
while the fish was out of the water, she remained un- 
conscious ; but in the evening, when the fish was put into 
the water, she revived. One day the king was out hunting, 
and coming to the house where Bidasari lay unconscious, 
was smitten with her beauty. He tried to waken her, but 
in vain. Next day, towards evening, he repeated his visit, 
but still found her unconscious. However, when darkness 
fell, she came to herself and told the king the secret of her 
life. So the king returned to the palace, took the fish from 
the queen, and put it in water. Immediately Bidasari 
revived, and the king took her to wife.! 

Another story of an external soul comes from Nias, an 
island to the west of Sumatra. Once on a time a chief was 
captured by his enemies, who tried to put him to death but 
failed. Water would not drown him nor fire burn him nor 
steel pierce him. At last his wife revealed the secret. On 
his head he had a hair as hard as a copper wire; and with 
this wire his life was bound up. So the hair was plucked 
out, and with it his spirit fled.? 

A Hausa story from Northern Nigeria closely resembles 
some of the European tales which we have noticed ; for it 
contains not only the incident of the external soul, but also 
the incident of the helpful animals, by whose assistance the 
hero is able to slay the Soulless King and obtain possession 
of the kingdom. The story runs thus. A certain man and 
his wife had four daughters born to them in succession, but 


1G. A. Wilken, “De betrekking 
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Gids, November 1884, pp. 600-602 ; 
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every one of the baby girls mysteriously disappeared on the 
day when she was to be weaned ; so the parents fell under the 
suspicion of having devoured them. Last of all there was 
born to them a son, who to avoid accidents was left to wean 
himself. One day, as he grew up, the son received a magic 
lotion from an old woman, who told him to rub his eyes with 
it. He did so, and immediately he saw a large house and 
entering it he found his eldest sister married to a bull. She 
bade him welcome and so did her husband the bull; and 
when he went away, the bull very kindly presented him with 
a lock of his hair as a keepsake. In like manner the lad 
discovered his other three sisters, who were living in wedlock 
with a ram, a dog, and a hawk respectively. All of them 
welcomed him and from the ram, the dog, and the hawk he 
received tokens of regard in the shape of hair or feathers. 
Then he returned home and told his parents of his adventure 
and how he had found his sisters alive and married. Next 
day he went to a far city, where he made love to the Queen 
and persuaded her to plot with him against the life of the 
King her husband. So she coaxed the King to shew his 
affection for her by “taking his own life, and joining it to 
hers” The unsuspecting husband, as usual, fell into the 
trap set for him by his treacherous wife. He confided to 
her the secret of his life. “ My life,” said he, “is behind the 
city, behind the city in a thicket. In this thicket there is a 
lake ; in the lake isa rock; in the rock is a gazelle; in the 
gazelle is a dove; and in the dove is a small box.” The 
Queen divulged the secret to her lover, who kindled a fire 
behind the city and threw into it the hair and feathers which 
he had received from the friendly animals, his brothers-in-law. 
Immediately the animals themselves appeared and readily 
gave their help in the enterprise. The bull drank up the 
lake; the ram broke up the rock; the dog caught the 
gazelle; the hawk captured the dove. So the youth 
extracted the precious box from the dove and repaired to the 
palace, where he found the King already dead. His Majesty 
had been ailing from the moment when the young man left 
the city, and he grew steadily worse with every fresh success 
of the adventurer who was to supplant him. So the hero 
became King and married the false Queen ; and his sisters’ 
PT. Vil. VOL. II L 
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husbands were changed from animals into men and received 
subordinate posts in the government. The hero’s parents, 
too, came to live in the city over which he reigned.) 

A West African story from Southern Nigeria relates 
how a king kept his soul in a little brown bird, which perched 
on a tall tree beside the gate of the palace. The king’s life 
was so bound up with that of the bird that whoever should 
kill the bird would simultaneously kill the king and succeed 
to the kingdom. The secret was betrayed by the queen to 
her lover, who shot the bird with an arrow and thereby slew 
the king and ascended the vacant throne.’ A tale told by 
the Ba-Ronga of South Africa sets forth how the lives of a 
whole family were contained in one cat. When a girl of the 
family, named Titishan, married a husband, she begged her 
parents to let her take the precious cat with her to her new 
home. But they refused, saying, “ You know that our life is 
attached to it”; and they offered to give her an antelope or 
even an elephant instead of it. But nothing would satisfy 
her but the cat. So at last she carried it off with her and 
shut it up in a place where nobody saw it; even her husband 
knew nothing about it. One day, when she went to work 
in the fields, the cat escaped from its place of concealment, 
entered the hut, put on the warlike trappings of the husband, 
and danced and sang. Some children, attracted by the noise, 
discovered the cat at its antics, and when they expressed 
their astonishment, the animal only capered the more and 
insulted them besides. So they went to the owner and said, 
“There is somebody dancing in your house, and he insulted 
us.” “Hold your tongues,” said he, “I'll soon put a stop to 
your lies.” So he went and hid behind the door and peeped 
in, and there sure enough was the cat prancing about and 
singing. He fired at it, and the animal dropped down dead. 
At the same moment his wife fell to the ground in the field 
where she was at work; said she, “I have been killed at 
home.” But she had strength enough left to ask her husband 
to go with her to her parents’ village, taking with him the 

1 Major A. J. N. Tremearne, Hausa na Hausa (ii. 27), to which Major 
Superstitions and Customs (London, Tremearne refers (p. 9). 
1913), pp. 131 sg. The original Hausa ? Major A. G. Leonard, The Lower 
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dead cat wrapt up in a mat. All her relatives assembled, 
and bitterly they reproached her for having insisted on taking 
the animal with her to her husband’s village. As soon as 
the mat was unrolled and they saw the dead cat, they all 
fell down lifeless one after the other. So the Clan of the 
Cat was destroyed; and the bereaved husband closed the 
gate of the village with a branch, and returned home, and 
told his friends how in killing the cat he had killed the whole 
clan, because their lives depended on the life of the cat. In 
another Ronga story the lives of a whole clan are attached 
to a buffalo, which a girl of the clan in like manner insists 
on taking with her.’ 

Ideas of the same sort meet us in stories told by the 
North American Indians. Thus in one Indian tale the hero 
pounds his enemy to pieces, but cannot kill him because his 
heart is not in his body. At last the champion learns that 
his foe’s heart is in the sky, at the western side of the noon- 
day sun; so he reaches up, seizes the heart, and crushes it, 
and straightway his enemy expires. In another Indian myth 
there figures a personage Winter whose song brings frost 
and snow, but his heart is hidden away at a distance. 
However, his foe finds the heart and burns it, and so the 
Snow-maker perishes? A Pawnee story relates how a 
wounded warrior was carried off by bears, who healed him 
of his hurts. When the Indian was about to return to his 
village, the old he-bear said to him, “I shall look after you. 
{ shall give you a part of myself. If I am killed, you 
shall be killed. If I grow old, you shall be old.” And the 
bear gave him a cap of bearskin, and at parting he put his 
arms round the Indian and hugged him, and put his mouth 
against the man’s mouth and held the man’s hands in his 
paws. The Indian who told the tale conjectured that when 
the man died, the old bear died also.’ The Navajoes tell of 
a certain mythical being called “ the Maiden that becomes a 


1 Henri A. Junod, Les Chants et les Magyars (London, 1891), p. 551. 
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Bear,” who learned the art of turning herself into a bear from 
the prairie wolf. She was a great warrior and quite 
invulnerable ; for when she went to war she took out her 
vital organs and hid them, so that no one could kill her; 
and when the battle was over she put the organs back in 
their places again? The Kwakiutl Indians of British 
Columbia tell of an ogress, who could not be killed because 
her life was in a hemlock branch. A brave boy met her in 
the woods, smashed her head with a stone, scattered her 
brains, broke her bones, and threw them into the water. 
Then, thinking he had disposed of the ogress, he went into 
her house. There he saw a woman rooted to the floor, who 
warned him, saying, “Now do not stay long. I know that 
you have tried to kill the ogress. It is the fourth time that 
somebody has tried to kill her. She never dies; she has 
nearly come to life. There in that covered hemlock branch 
is her life. Go there, and as soon as you see her enter, 
shoot her life. Then she will be dead.” Hardly had she 
finished speaking when sure enough in came the ogress, 
singing as she walked :— 


“I have the magical treasure, 
1 have the supernatural power, 
I can return to life.” 


Such was her song. But the boy shot at her life, and she 
fell dead to the floor. 


? Washington Matthews, ‘The 2 Franz Boas, ‘The Social Organiza- 
Mountain Chant: a NavajoCeremony,” tion and the Secret Societies of the 
Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
Ethnology (Washington, 1887), Ppp- United States National Museum jo 
406 sg. 1595 (Washington, 1897), p. 373. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-CUSTOM 


§ 1. The External Soul in Inanimate Things 


THus the idea that the soul may be deposited for a longer The exter- 
or shorter time in some place of security outside the body, nal swul 
or at all events in the hair, is found in the popular tales of custom. 
many races. It remains to shew that the idea is not a 

mere figment devised to adorn a tale, but is a real article of 
primitive faith, which has given rise to a corresponding set 

of customs. 

We have seen that in the tales the hero, as a prepara- The soul 
tion for battle, sometimes removes his soul from his body, in pie 
order that his body may be invulnerable and immortal in body as a 
the combat. With a like intention the savage removes his Precaunon 
soul from his body on various occasions of real or imaginary of danger. 
peril. Thus among the people of Minahassa in Celebes, ser 
when a family moves into a new house, a priest collects the collected 
souls of the whole family in a bag, and afterwards restores E 
them to their owners, because the moment of entering a new Warming. 
house is supposed to be fraught with supernatural danger.’ 

In Southern Celebes, when a woman is brought to bed, the 
messenger who fetches the doctor or the midwife always 
carries with him something made of iron, such as a chopping- 
knife, which he delivers to the doctor. The doctor must 
keep the thing in his house till the confinement is over, when 
he gives it back, receiving a fixed sum of money for doing so. 
The chopping-knife, or whatever it is, represents the woman’s 


soul, which at this critical time is believed to be safer out of 


1 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 63 sq. 
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her body than in it. Hence the doctor must take great 
care of the object; for were it lost, the woman’s soul would 
assuredly, they think, be lost with it? But in Celebes the 
convenience of occasionally depositing the soul in some 
external object is apparently not limited to human beings. 
The Alfoors, or Toradjas, who inhabit the central district of 
that island, and among whose industries the working of 
iron occupies a foremost place, attribute to the metal a soul 
which would be apt to desert its body under the blows of 
the hammer, if some means were not found to detain it. 
Accordingly in every smithy of Poso—for that is the name 
of the country of these people—you may see hanging up 
a bundle of wooden instruments, such as chopping-knives, 
swords, spear-heads, and so forth. This bundle goes by the 
name of /amoa, which is the general word for “ gods,” and in 
it the soul of the iron that is being wrought in the smithy 
is, according to one account, supposed to reside. “If we 
did not hang the /amoa over the anvil,” they say, “the iron 
would flow away and be unworkable,” on account of the 
absence of the soul? However, according to another inter- 
pretation these wooden models are substitutes offered to the 
gods in room of the iron, whose soul the covetous deities 
might otherwise abstract for their own use, thus making the 
metal unmalleable.’ 

Among the Dyaks of Pinoeh, a district of South-Eastern 
Borneo, when a child is born, a medicine-man is sent for, 
who conjures the soul of the infant into half a coco-nut, 


1 B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot de 
Ethnologie van Zuid-Celebes (The 
Hague, 1875), p. 54. 
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schap, xlii. (1898) p. 72. As to the 
lamoa in general, see A. C. Kruijt, 
op. cit. xl. (1896) pp. 10 sg. 
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which he thereupon covers with a cloth and places on a 
square platter or charger suspended by cords from the roof. 
This ceremony he repeats at every new moon for a year.’ 
The intention of the ceremony is not explained by the 
writer who describes it, but we may conjecture that it is to 
place the soul of the child in a safer place than its own frail 
little body. This conjecture is confirmed by the reason 
assigned for a similar custom observed elsewhere in the 
Indian Archipelago. In the Kei Islands, when there is a 
newly-born child in a house, an empty coco-nut, split and 
spliced together again, may sometimes be seen hanging 
beside a rough wooden image of an ancestor. The soul of 
the infant is believed to be temporarily deposited in the 
coco-nut in order that it may be safe from the attacks of 
evil spirits; but when the child grows bigger and stronger, 
the soul will take up its permanent abode in its own body. 
Similarly among the Esquimaux of Alaska, when a child is 
sick, the medicine-man will sometimes extract its soul from 
its body and place it for safe-keeping in an amulet, which 
for further security he deposits in his own medicine-bag.’ 
It seems probable that many amulets have been similarly 
regarded as soul-boxes, that is, as safes in which the souls 
of the owners are kept for greater security. An old 


1 A. H. B. Agerbeek, ‘Enkele 
gebruiken van de Dajaksche bevolking 
der Pinoehlanden,” Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 
li. (1909) pp. 447 59. 

2 J. A. Jacobsen, Reisen in die 
Inselwelt des Banda- Meeres (Berlin, 
1896), p. 199. 

3 In a long list of female ornaments 
the prophet Isaiah mentions (iii. 20) 
s‘ houses of the soul ” (#537 °A3), which 
modern scholars suppose to have been 
perfume boxes, as the Revised English 
Version translates the phrase. The 
name, literally translated ‘‘ houses of 
the soul,” suggests that these trinkets 
were amulets of the kind mentioned in 
the text. See my article, ‘‘ Folk-lore 
in the Old Testament,” Anrh. opo- 
logical Essays presented to E. B. Tylor 
(Oxford, 1907), pp- 148 599. In 
ancient Egyptian tombs there are often 
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bearing traces of paint ; some of them 
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potamuses, birds, tortoises, and fish. 
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hands of the mummy. It has been 
conjectured by M. Jean Capart that 
these plaques are amulets or soul- 
boxes, in which the external souls of 
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served. See Jean Capart, Les Pa ettes 
en schiste de l’ Égypte primitive (Brus- 
sels, 1908), pp. § 599., 19 sgg. 
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Questions Scientifiques, avril, 1908). 
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Mang’anje woman in the West Shire district of British 
Central Africa used to wear round her neck an ivory orna- 
ment, hollow, and about three inches long, which she called 
her life or soul (moyo wanga) Naturally, she would not 
part with it; a planter tried to buy it of her, but in vain. 
When Mr. James Macdonald was one day sitting in the house 
of a Hlubi chief, awaiting the appearance of that great man, 
who was busy decorating his person, a native pointed toa 
pair of magnificent ox-horns, and said, “ Ntame has his soul 
in these horns.” The horns were those of an animal which 
had been sacrificed, and they were held sacred. A magician 
had fastened them to the roof to protect the house and its 
inmates from the thunder-bolt. “The idea,’ adds Mr. 
Macdonald, “is in no way foreign to South African thought. 
A man’s soul there may dwell in the roof of his house, in a 
tree, by a spring of water, or on some mountain scaur.” ? 
Among the natives of the Gazelle Peninsula in New Britain 
there is a secret society which goes by the name of Ingnict 
or Ingiet. On his entrance into it every man receives a stone 
in the shape either of a human being or of an animal, and 
henceforth his soul is believed to be knit up in a manner 
with the stone. If it breaks, it is an evil omen for him ; 
they say that the thunder has struck the stone and that he 
who owns it will soon die. If nevertheless the man survives 
the breaking of his soul-stone, they say that it was not a 
proper soul-stone and he gets a new one instead. The 
emperor Romanus Lecapenus was once informed by an 
astronomer that the life of Simeon, prince of Bulgaria, was 


' Miss Alice Werner, in a letter to 
the author, dated 25th September 
1899. Miss Werner knew the old 
woman. Compare Contemporary Re- 
view, lxx. (July-December 1896), p. 
389, where Miss Werner describes the 
ornament as a rounded peg, tapering 
to a point, with a neck or notch at 
the top. 

2 Rev. James Macdonald, Religion 
and Mvth (London, 1893), p. 190. 
Compare Dudley Kidd, 7%e Essential 
Kafr (London, 1904), p. 83: ‘The 
Natives occasionally fix ox-horns in 
their roofs and say that the spirit of 
the chief lives in these horns and pro- 


tects the hut; these horns also protect 
the hut from lightning, though not in 
virtue of their spiritual connections. 
(They are also used simply as orna- 
ments.)” No doubt amulets often 
degenerate into ornaments, 

3 R. Thurnwald, ‘Im Bismarck- 
archipel und auf den Salomo-inseln,” 
Zeitschrift für Ethnologie, xlii. (1910) 
p. 136. As to the Ingniet, Ingiet, or 
Iniet Society see P. A. Kleintitschen, 
Die Kiistenbewohner der Gazellehalo- 
insel (Hiltrup bei Münster, N.D.), 
PP. 354 sgg. ; R. Parkinson, Dreissig 
Jahre in der Südsee (Stuttgart, 1907), 
PP- 598 sgg. 
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bound up with a certain column in Constantinople, so that 
if the capital of the column were removed, Simeon would 
immediately die. The emperor took the hint and removed 
the capital, and at the same hour, as the emperor learned by 
enquiry, Simeon died of heart disease in Bulgaria? The The souls 
deified kings of ancient Egypt appear to have enjoyed the made 
privilege of depositing their spiritual doubles or souls ($a) in portrait 
during their lifetime in a number of portrait statues, pro- “"* 
perly fourteen for each king, which stood in the chamber of 
adoration (pa douait) of the temple and were revered as the 
equivalents or representatives of the monarchs themselves.” 
Among the Karens of Burma “the knife with which the 
navel string is cut 1s carefully preserved for the child. The 
life of the child is supposed to be in some way connected 
with it, for, if lost or destroyed, it is said the child will not 
be long lived.”* Among the Shawnee Indians of North A man's 
America it once happened that an eminent man was favovred aL A 
with a special revelation by the Great Spirit. Wisely refusing fre in his 
to hide the sacred light of revelation under a bushel, he eS 
generously communicated a few sparks of the illumination 
to John Tanner, a white man who lived for many years as an 
Indian among the Indians. “ Henceforth,” said the inspired 
sage, “the fire must never be suffered to go out in your 
lodge. Summer and winter, day and night, in the storm, 
or when it is calm, you must remember that the life in your 
body, and the fire in your lodge, are the same, and of the 
same date. If you suffer your fire to be extinguished, at 
that moment your life will be at its end.” ‘ 

Again, we have seen that in folk-tales a man’s soul or 


1G. Cedrenus, Historiarum Com- 
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strength is sometimes represented as bound up with his hair, 
and that when his hair is cut off he dies or grows weak. 
So the natives of Amboyna used to think that their strength 
was in their hair and would desert them if it were shorn. 
A criminal under torture in a Dutch Court of that island 
persisted in denying his guilt till his hair was cut off, when 
he immediately confessed. One man, who was tried for 
murder, endured without flinching the utmost ingenuity of 
his torturers till he saw the surgeon standing with a pair of 
shears. On asking what this was for, and being told that 
it was to cut his hair, he begged they would not do it, and 
made a clean breast. In subsequent cases, when torture 
failed to wring a confession from a prisoner, the Dutch 
authorities made a practice of cutting off his hair. In 
Ceram it is still believed that if young people have their hair 
cut they will be weakened and enervated thereby.” 

Here in Europe it used to be thought that the maleficent 
powers of witches and wizards resided in their hair, and that 
nothing could make any impression on these miscreants so 
long as they kept their hair on. Hence in France it was 
customary to shave the whole bodies of persons charged with 
sorcery before handing them over to the torturer. Millaeus 
witnessed the torture of some persons at Toulouse, from 
whom no confession could be wrung until they were stripped 
and completely shaven, when they readily acknowledged the 
truth of the charge. A woman also, who apparently led a 
pious life, was put to the torture on suspicion of witchcraft, 
and bore her agonies with incredible constancy, until com- 
plete depilation drove her to admit her guilt. The noted 
inquisitor Sprenger contented himself with shaving the head 
of the suspected witch or wizard; but his more thorough- 
going colleague Cumanus shaved the whole bodies of forty- 
one women before committing them all to the flames. He 
had high authority for this rigorous scrutiny, since Satan 
himself, in a sermon preached from the pulpit of North 
Berwick church, comforted his many servants by assuring 

1 François Valentyn, Oud en Nieuw reprint); id., Verspreide Geschriften 
Oost-Indiën (Dordrecht and Amster- (The Hague, 1912), iii. 569 sg. 
dam, 1724-1726), ii. 143 sg.3; G. A. 2 J]. G. F. Riedel, De siuik- en 
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them that no harm could befall them “sa lang as their hair 
wes on, and sould newir latt ane teir fall fra thair ene.”? 
Similarly in Bastar, a province of India, “if a man is ad- 
judged guilty of witchcraft, he is beaten by the crowd, his 
hair is shaved, the hair being supposed to constitute his 
power of mischief, his front teeth are knocked out, in order, 
it is said, to prevent him from muttering incantations. ... 
Women suspected of sorcery have to undergo the same 
ordeal; if found guilty, the same punishment is awarded, 
and after being shaved, their hair is attached to a tree in 
some public place.”? So among the Bhils of India, when 
a woman was convicted of witchcraft and had been subjected 
to various forms of persuasion, such as hanging head down- 
wards from a tree and having pepper put into her eyes, a 
lock of hair was cut from her head and buried in the ground, 
“that the last link between her and her former powers of mis- 
chief might be broken.”* In like manner among the Aztecs 
of Mexico, when wizards and witches “had done their evil 
deeds, and the time came to put an end to their detestable 
life, some one laid hold of them and cropped the hair on the 
crown of their heads, which took from them all their power 
of sorcery and enchantment, and then it was that by death 
they put an end to their odious existence.” * 


§ 2. The External Soul in Plants 


Further it has been shewn that in folk-tales the life of Life of a 


a person is sometimes so bound up with the life of a plant 
that the withering of the plant will immediately follow or be 
followed by the death of the person. Similarly among the 
natives of the Pennefather River in Queensland, when a 
visitcr has made himself very agreeable and taken his 
departure, an effigy of him about three or four feet long is 
cut on some soft tree, such as the Canarium australasicum, 


1 J, G. Dalyell, Zhe darker Super- minster, 1896), ii. 281. 
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so as to face in the direction taken by the popular stranger, 
Afterwards from observing the state of the tree the natives 
infer the corresponding state of their absent friend, whose 
illness or death are apparently supposed to be portended by 
the fall of the leaves or of the tree! In Uganda, when a 
new royal enclosure with its numerous houses was built for 
a new king, barkcloth trees used to be planted at the main 
entrance by priests of each principal deity and offerings were 
laid under each tree for its particular god. Thenceforth 
“the trees were carefully guarded and tended, because it was 
believed that as they grew and flourished, so the king’s life 
and power would increase.”* Among the M’Bengas in 
Western Africa, about the Gaboon, when two children are 
born on the same day, the people plant two trees of the 
same kind and dance round them. The life of each of the 
children is believed to be bound up with the life of one of 
the trees; and if the tree dies or is thrown down, they are 
sure that the child will soon die. In Sierra Leone also it is 
customary at the birth of a child to plant a shoot of a malep- 
tree, and they think that the tree will grow with the child 
and be its god. If a tree which has been thus planted withers 
away, the people consult a sorcerer on the subject. Among 
the Wajagga of German East Africa, when a child is born, 
it is usual to plant a cultivated plant of some sort behind 
the house. The plant is thenceforth carefully tended, for 
they believe that were it to wither away the child would die. 
When the navel-string drops from the infant, it is buried 
under the plant. The species of birth-plant varies with the 
clan; members of one clan, for example, plant a particular 
sort of banana, members of another clan plant a sugar-cane, 
and so onf Among the Swahili of East Africa, when a 
child is born, the afterbirth and navel-string are buried in 


1 Walter E. Roth, North Queens- 
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the courtyard and a mark is made on the spot. Seven 
days afterwards, the hair of the child is shaved and 
deposited, along with the clippings of its nails, in the 
same place. Then over all these relics of the infant's 
person a coco-nut is planted. As the tree grows up from 
the nut, the child likes to point it out to his playfellows 
and tell them, “This coco-nut palm is my navel.” In 
planting the coco-nut the parents say, “ May God cause our 
child to grow up, that he or she may one day enjoy the 
coco-nut milk of the tree which we plant here”! Though 
it is not expressly affirmed, we may perhaps assume that 
such a birth-tree is supposed to stand in a sympathetic 
relation with the life of the person. In the Cameroons, also, 
the life of a person is believed to be sympathetically bound 
up with that of a tree? The chief of Old Town in Calabar 
kept his soul in a sacred grove near a spring of water. 
When some Europeans, in frolic or ignorance, cut down part 
of the grove, the spirit was most indignant and threatened 
the perpetrators of the deed, according to the king, with all 
manner of evil? Among the Fans of the French Congo, 
when a chief’s son is born, the remains of the navel-string 
are buried under a sacred fig-tree, and “thenceforth great 
importance is attached to the growth of the tree ; it is strictly 
forbidden to touch it. Any attempt on the tree would be 
considered as an attack on the human being himself.” * 
Among the Boloki of the Upper Congo a family has a plant 
with red leaves (called kungu) for its totem, When a 
woman of the family is with child for the first time, one of 
the totemic plants is planted near the hearth outside the 
house and is never destroyed, otherwise it is believed that 
the child would be born thin and weak and would remain 
puny and sickly. “The healthy life of the children and 
family is bound up with the healthiness and life of the totem 


1 C. Velten, Sitten und Gebräuche 
der Suaheli (Göttingen, 1903), pp. 
8 sg. In Java it is customary to plant 
a tree, for example, a coco-nut palm, 
at the birth of a child, and when he 
grows up he reckons his age by the 
age of the tree. See Annales de la 
Propagation de la Foi, iii. (Lyons and 


Paris, 1830) pp. 400 sg. 

2 A. Bastian, Dze deutsche Expedt- 
tion an der Loango-Kiuiste (Jena, 1874- 
1875), i. 165. 

3 Rev, J. Macdonald, Religion and 
Myth (London, 1893), p. 178. 

4 H. Trilles, Ze Zotémtsme chez les 
Fén (Minster i. W., 1912), p. 570. 
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tree as respected and preserved by the family”! Among 
the Baganda of Central Africa a child’s afterbirth was called 
the second child and was believed to be animated by a spirit, 
which at once became a ghost. The afterbirth was usually 
buried at the root of a banana tree, and afterwards the tree 
was carefully guarded by old women, who prevented any 
one from going near it; they tied ropes of fibre from tree 
to tree to isolate it, and all the child’s excretions were 
thrown into this enclosure. When the fruit ripened, it was 
cut by the old woman in charge. The reason for guarding 
the tree thus carefully was a belief that if any stranger were 
to eat of the fruit of the tree or to drink beer brewed from 
it, he would carry off with him the ghost of the child’s after- 
birth, which had been buried at the root of the banana-tree, 
and the living child would then die in order to follow its 
twin ghost. Whereas a grandparent of the child, by eating 
the fruit or drinking the beer, averted this catastrophe and 


ensured the health of the child? 


1 Rev. John H. Weeks, Among 
Congo Cannibals (London, 1913), p. 
295. 

2 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 
(London, 1911), pp. 52, 545g. Com- 
pare The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 295 sg.; and for other 
examples of burying the afterbirth or 
navel-string at the foot of a tree or 
planting a young tree over these re- 
mains, see za@., pp. 182 sgg. In 
Kiziba, a district to the west of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the afterbirth is 
similarly regarded as a sort of human 
being. Hence when twins are born 


the people speak of four children 
instead of two, reckoning the two 
afterbirths as two children. See H. 


Rehse, Aitztba, Land und Leute (Stutt- 
gart, 1910), p. 117. The conception 
of the afterbirth and navel-string as 
spiritual doubles of the child with 
whom they are born is held very firmly 
by the Koobous, a primitive tribe of 
Sumatra. We are told that among 
these people ‘fa great vital power is 
ascribed to the navel-string and after- 
birth; because they are looked upon 
as brother or sister of the infant, and 
though their bodies have not come to 


Among the Wakondyo, 


perfection, yet their soul and spirit are 
just as normal as those of the child 
and indeed have even reached a much 
higher stage of development. The 
navel-string (oe7¢) and afterbirth (22ve- 
boeni) visit the man who was born with 
them thrice a day and thrice by night 
till his death, or they hover near him 
(‘zweven voorbij hem heen’), They 
are the good spirits, a sort of guardian 
angels of the man who came into the 
world with them and who lives on 
earth ; they are said to guard him from 
all evil. Hence it is that the Kooboo 
always thinks of his navel-string and 
afterbirth (oerz-témzdoenz) before he goes 
to sleep or to work, or undertakes a 
journey, and so on. Merely to think 
of them is enough ; there is no need to 
invoke them, or to ask them anything, 
or to entreat them. By not thinking 
of them a man deprives himself of their 
good care.” Immediately after the 
birth the navel-string and afterbirth 
are buried in the ground close by the 
spot where the birth took place; and 
a ceremony is performed over it, for 
were the ceremony omitted, the navel- 
string and afterbirth, ‘* instead of being 
a good spirit for the newly born child, 
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at the north-western corner of Lake Albert Nyanza, it is 
customary to bury the afterbirth at the foot of a young 
banana-tree, and the fruit of this particular tree may be 
eaten by no one but the woman who assisted at the birth2 
The reason for the custom is not mentioned, but probably, 
as among the Baganda, the life of the child is supposed to 
be bound up with the life of the tree, since the afterbirth, 
regarded as a spiritual double of the infant, has been buried 
at the root of the tree. 

Some of the Papuans unite the life of a new-born child 
sympathetically with that of a tree by driving a pebble into 
the bark of the tree. This is supposed to give them com- 
plete mastery over the child’s life; if the tree is cut down, 
the child will die? After a birth the Maoris used to bury 
the navel-string in a sacred place and plant a young sapling 
over it. As the tree grew, it was a tohu oranga or sign of 
life for the child ; if it flourished, the child would prosper ; 
if it withered and died, the parents augured the worst for 
their child? In the Chatham Islands, when the child of a 
leading man received its name, it was customary to plant 
a tree, “the growth of which was to be as the growth of the 
child,” and during the planting priests chanted a spell.t In 
some parts of Fiji the navel-string of a male child is planted 
together with a coco-nut or the slip of a breadfruit-tree, and 
the child’s life is supposed to be intimately connected with 
that of the tree With certain Malayo-Siamese families of 


might become an evil spirit for him 
and visit him with all sorts of calami- 
ties out of spite for this neglect.” The 
nature of the ceremony performed over 
the spot is not described by our 
authority. The navel-string and after- 
birth are often regarded by the Koo- 
boos as one; their names are always 
mentioned together. See G. J. van 
Dongen, ‘De Koeboe in de Onderaf- 
deeling Koeboe-streken der Residentie 
Palembang,” Bijdragen tot de Taal- 
Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indzé, \xiii. (1910) pp. 229 sg. 

1 Franz Stuhlmann, Mit Emin 
Pascha ins Herz von Afrika (Berlin, 


1894), p. 653. 
2 A. Bastian, Ein Besuch in San 


Salvador (Bremen, 1859), pp. 103 sg. 3 
id., Der Mensch in der Geschichte 
(Leipsic, 1860), iii. 193. 

3 R. Taylor, Ze Ika a Maui, or 
New Zealand and sts Inhabitants? 
(London, 1870), p. 184; Dumont 
D'Urville, Voyage autour du monde et 
à la recherche de La Pérouse sur la 
corvette Astrolabe, ii. 444. 

4 W., T. L. Travers, ‘‘ Notes of the 
traditions and manners and customs of 
the Mori-oris,” Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the New Zealand Institute, 
ix. (1876) p. 22. 

5 The late Rev. Lorimer Fison, in a 
letter to me dated May 2oth, 190r. 
Compare Zhe Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings, i. 184. 
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the Patani States it is customary to bury the afterbirth 
under a banana-tree, and the condition of the tree is after- 
wards regarded as ominous of the child’s fate for good or 
evil.’ In Southern Celebes, when a child is born, a coco-nut 
is planted and watered with the water in which the after- 
birth and navel-string have been washed. As it grows up, 
the tree is called the “contemporary” of the child? So in 
Bali a coco-palm is planted at the birth of a child. It is 
believed to grow up equally with the child, and is called its 
“life-plant.”* On certain occasions the Dyaks of Borneo 
plant a palm-tree, which is believed to be a complete index 
of their fate. If it flourishes, they reckon on good fortune ; 
but if it withers or dies, they expect misfortune.*| Amongst 
the Dyaks of Landak and Tajan, districts of Dutch 
Borneo, it is customary to plant a fruit-tree for a child, 
and henceforth in the popular belief the fate of the child 
is bound up with that of the tree. If the tree shoots up 
rapidly, it will go well with the child; but if the tree is 
dwarfed or shrivelled, nothing but misfortune can be ex- 
pected for its human counterpart. According to another 
account, at the naming of children and certain other festivals 
the Dyaks are wont to set a sawang-plant, roots and all, 
before a priestess ; and when the festival is over, the plant 
is replaced in the ground. Such a plant becomes thence- 
forth a sort of prophetic index for the person in whose 
honour the festival was held. If the plant thrives, the 
man will be fortunate; if it fades or perishes, some evil 
will befall him The Dyaks also believe that at the birth 
of every person on earth a flower grows up in the spirit 
world and leads a life parallel to his. If the flower flourishes, 


1 N. Annandale, ‘‘Customs of the 
Malayo - Siamese,” Fasciculi Malay- 
enses, Anthropology, part ii. (a) (May, 
1904), p. 5. 

2? B. F. Matthes, Bijdragen tot de 
Ethnologie van Zuid- Celebes (The 
Hague, 1875), p. 59. 

3 R, van Eck, “Schetsen van het 
eiland Bali,” Tijdschrift voor Neder- 
landsch Indië, N.S., ix. (1880) pp. 
417 sq. 

4 G. A. Wilken, ‘‘ De Simsonsage,” 


De Gids, 1888, No. 5, p. 26 (of the 
separate reprint); ¢d@., Verspreide Ge- 
schriften (The Hague, 1912), iii. 562. 

6 M. C. Schadee, “Het familie- 
leven en familierecht der Dajaks van 
Landak en Tajan,” Bijdragen tot de 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch - Indië, \xiii. (1910) p. 
416. 

6 F. Grabowsky, “Die Theogenie 
der Dajaken auf Borneo,” Znternation- 
ales Archiv für Ethnographie, w 
(1892) p. 133. 
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the man enjoys good health, but if it droops, so does he. 
Hence when he has dreamed bad dreams or has felt unwell 
for several days, he infers that his flower in the other world 
is neglected or sickly, and accordingly he employs a medicine- 
man to tend the precious plant, weed the soil, and sweep it 
up, in order that the earthly and unearthly life may prosper 
once more.’ 

It is said that there are still families in Russia, Germany, 
England, France, and Italy who are accustomed to plant a 
tree at the birth of a child. The tree, it is hoped, will grow 
with the child, and it is tended with special care” The 
custom is still pretty general in the canton of Aargau in 
Switzerland ; an apple-tree is planted for a boy and a pear- 
tree for a girl, and the people think that the child will 
flourish or dwindle with the tree In Mecklenburg the 
afterbirth is thrown out at the foot of a young tree, and the 
child is then believed to grow with the treet In Bosnia, 
when the children of a family have died one after the other, 
the hair of the next child is cut with some ceremony by a 
stranger, and the mother carries the shorn tresses into the 
garden, where she ties them to a fine young tree, in order 
that her child may grow and flourish like the tree’ At 
Muskau, in Lausitz, it used to be customary for bride and 
bridegroom on the morning of their wedding-day to plant 
a pair of young oaks side by side, and as each of the trees 
flourished or withered, so the good luck of the person who 
planted it was believed to wax or wane. On a promontory 
in Lake Keitele, in Finland, there used to stand an old fir- 
tree, which according to tradition had been planted by the 
first colonists to serve as a symbol or token of their fortune. 
First-fruits of the harvest used to be offered to the tree 
1884), i. 79. 


4 K. Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und 
Gebräuche aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 


1 J. Perham, ‘‘Manangism in 
Borneo,” Journal of the Straits Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Soctety, No. 19 


(Singapore, 1887), p. 973 id., in H. 
Ling Roth, The Natives of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo (London, 
1896), i. 278. 

2 Angelo de Gubernatis, Mythologie 
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xxviii. sg. , 

3 W. Mannhardt, Baum kultus, p. 
50; H. Ploss, Das Kind? (Leipsic, 
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1879-1880), ii. p. 43, § 63. 

6 F. S. Krauss, ‘* Haarschurgod- 
schaft bei den Sudslaven,” /nternat- 
tonales Archiv für Ethnographie, vii. 
(1894) p. 193. 
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207. 
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before any one would taste of the new crop; and whenever 
a branch fell, it was deemed a sign that some one would die. 
More and more the crown of the tree withered away, and in 
the same proportion the family whose ancestors had planted 
the fir dwindled away, till only one old woman was left. 
At last the tree fell, and soon afterwards the old woman 
departed this life.’ When Lord Byron first visited his 
ancestral estate of Newstead “ he planted, it seems, a young 
oak in some part of the grounds, and had an idea that as zZ 
flourished so should že”? On a day when the cloud that 
settled on the later years of Sir Walter Scott lifted a little, 
and he heard that Woodstock had sold for over eight thousand 
pounds, he wrote in his journal: “I have a curious fancy ; 
I will go set two or three acorns, and judge by their success 
in growing whether I shall succeed in clearing my way or 
not.”? Near the Castle of Dalhousie, not far from Edin- 
burgh, there grows an oak-tree, called the Edgewell Tree, 
which is popularly believed to be linked to the fate of the 
family by a mysterious tie ; for they say that when one of the 
family dies, or is about to die, a branch falls from the Edge- 
well Tree. Thus, on secing a great bough drop from the 
tree on a quiet, still day in July 1874, an old forester 
exclaimed, “The laird’s deid noo!” and soon after news 
came that Fox Maule, eleventh Earl of Dalhousie, was 
dead.“ At Howth Castle in Ireland there is an old tree 
with which the fortunes of the St. Lawrence family are 
supposed to be connected. The branches of the tree are 
propped on strong supports, for tradition runs that when the 
tree falls the direct line of the Earls of Howth will become 
extinct. On the old road from Hanover to Osnabriick, at 
the village of Oster-Kappeln, there used to stand an ancient 
oak, which put out its last green shoot in the year 1849. The 


1 « Heilige Haine und Bäume der 
Finnen,” Globus, lix. (1891) p. 350. 
Compare K. Rhamm, ‘ Der heiden- 


ische Gottesdienst des finnischen 
Stammes,” Globus, lxvii. (1891) p. 
344. 


2 Thomas Moore, Life of Lord 
Byron, i. 101 (i. 148, in the collected 
edition of Byron’s works, London, 
1832-1833). 


3 J. G. Lockhart, Life of Sir Walter 
Scott (First Edition), vi. 283 (viii. 317, 
Second Edition, Edinburgh, 1839). 


4 Sir Walter Scott’s Journal (First 
Edition, Edinburgh, 1890), ii. 282, 
with the editor’s note. 

6 Letter of Miss A. H. Singleton to 


me, dated Rathmagle House, Abbey 
Leix, Ireland, 24th February, 1904. 
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tree was conjecturally supposed to be contemporary with 
the Guelphs ; and in the year 1866, so fatal for the house 
of Hanover, on a calm summer afternoon, without any 
visible cause, the veteran suddenly fell with a crash and lay 
stretched across the highroad. The peasants regarded its 
fall as an ill omen for the reigning family, and when King 
George V. heard of it he gave orders that the giant trunk 
should be set up again, and it was done with much trouble 
and at great expense, the stump being supported in position 
by iron chains clamped to the neighbouring trees. But the 
king’s efforts to prop the falling fortunes of his house were 
vain; a few months after the fall of the oak Hanover 
formed part of the Prussian monarchy.’ 

In the midst of the “ Forbidden City” at Peking there 
is a tiny private garden, where the emperors of the now 
fallen Manchu dynasty used to take the air and refresh 
themselves after the cares of state. In accordance with 
Chinese taste the garden is a labyrinth of artificial rockeries, 
waterfalls, grottoes, and kiosks, in which everything is as 
unlike nature as art can make it. The trees in particular 
(Arbor vitae), the principal ornament of the garden, exhibit 
the last refinement of the gardener’s skill, being clipped and 
distorted into a variety of grotesque shapes. Only one of 
the trees remained intact and had been spared these defor- 
mations for centuries. Far from being stunted by the axe 
or the shears, the tree was carefully tended and encouraged 
to shoot up to its full height. “It was the ‘ Life-tree of the 
Dynasty,’ and according to legend the prosperity or fall of 
the present dynasty went hand in hand with the welfare or 
death of the tree. Certainly, if we accept the tradition, the 
days of the present reigning house must be numbered, for 
all the care and attention lavished on the tree have been 
for some years in vain. A glance at our illustration shews 
the tree as it still surpasses all its fellows in height and size ; 
but it owes its pre-eminence only to the many artificial 
props which hold it up. In reality the ‘Life-tree of the 
Dynasty’ is dying, and might fall over night, if one of its 
artificial props were suddenly to give way. For the 


1 P, Wagler, Die Eiche in alter und neuer Zeit, ii. (Berlin, 1891) pp. 
85 sg. 
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superstitious Chinese—and superstitious they certainly are— 
it is a very, very evil omen.”* Some twelve years have 
passed since this passage was written, and in the interval 
the omen has been fulfilled — the Manchu dynasty has 
fallen, We may conjecture that the old tree in the quaint 
old garden has fallen too. So vain are all human efforts to 
arrest the decay of royal houses by underpropping trees on 
which nature herself has passed a sentence of death. 

At Rome in the ancient sanctuary of Quirinus there 
grew two old myrtle-trees, one named the Patrician and 
the other the Plebeian. For many years, so long as the 
patricians were in the ascendant, their myrtle-tree flourished 
and spread its branches abroad, while the myrtle of the 
plebeians was shrivelled and shrunken; but from the time 
of the Marsian war, when the power of the nobles de- 
clined, their myrtle in like manner drooped and withered, 
whereas that of the popular party held up its head and 
grew strong.” Thrice when Vespasia was with child, an 
old oak in the garden of the Flavian family near Rome 
suddenly put forth branches. The first branch was puny 
and soon withered away, and the girl who was born ac- 
cordingly died within the year; the second branch was 
long and sturdy ; and the third was like a tree. So on the 
third occasion the happy father reported to his mother that 
a future emperor was born to her as a grandchild. The old 
lady only laughed to think that at her age she should keep 
her wits about her, while her son had lost his; yet the omen 
of the oak came true, for the grandson was afterwards the 
emperor Vespasian? 

In England children are sometimes passed through a 
cleft ash-tree as a cure for rupture or rickets, and thence- 
forward a sympathetic connexion is supposed to exist 
between them and the tree. An ash-tree which had been 
used for this purpose grew at the edge of Shirley Heath, 
on the road from Hockly House to Birmingham. “Thomas 
Chillingworth, son of the owner of an adjoining farm, 
now about thirty-four, was, when an infant of a year old, 


1 Die Woche, Berlin, 31 August, 2 Pliny, Natur. Hist. xv. 120 sg. 
1901, p. 3, with an illustration shew- 


ing the garden and the tree. 3 Suetonius, Divus Vespasianus, 5. 
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passed through a similar tree, now perfectly sound, which he 
preserves with so much care that he will not suffer a single 
branch to be touched, for it is believed the life of the 
patient depends on the life of the tree, and the moment that 
is cut down, be the patient ever so distant, the rupture 
returns, and a mortification ensues, and terminates in death, 
as was the case in a man driving a waggon on the very 
road in question.” “It is not uncommon, however,” adds the 
writer, “ for persons to survive for a time the felling of the 
tree.”!? The ordinary mode of effecting the cure is to split 
a young ash-sapling longitudinally for a few feet and pass 
the child, naked, either three times or three times three 
through the fissure at sunrise. In the West of England it 
is said that the passage should be “against the sun.” As 
soon as the ceremony has been performed, the tree is bound 
tightly up and the fissure plastered over with mud or clay. 
The belief is that just as the cleft in the tree closes up, so 
the rupture in the child’s body will be healed ; but that if 
the rift in the tree remains open, the rupture in the child 
will remain too, and if the tree were to die, the death of the 
child would surely follow.? 

Down to the second half of the nineteenth century 
the remedy was still in common use at Fittleworth and 
many other places in Sussex. The account of the 


1 The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1804,  cellaneous Notes from Monmouth- 


p- 909; John Brand, Popular Anti- 
guities of Great Britain (London, 1882- 
1883), iii. 289. 


2 Gilbert White, The Natural His- 
tory of Selborne, Part II. Letter 28 
(Edinburgh, 1829), pp. 239 59.3 
Francis Grose, A Provincial Glossary 
(London, 1811), p. 290; J. Brand, 
op. cit. iii. 287-292; R. Hunt, Popu- 
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(London, 1881), pp. 415, 421; W. G. 
Black, Folk-medicine (London, 1883), 
pp. 67 sg.; W. Wollaston Groome, 
t Suffolk Leechcraft,” Folk-lore, vi. 
(1895) pp. 123 sg.; E. S. Hartland, 
in Folk-lore, vii. (1896) pp. 303-306 ; 
County Folk-lore, Suffolk, edited by 
Lady E. C. Gurdon (London, 1893) 
pp. 26-28; Beatrix A. Wherry, ‘‘ Mis- 


shire,” Folk-lore, xvi. (1905) p. 653 
Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and Folk- 
stories of Wales (London, 1909), p. 
320. Sometimes the tree was an oak 
instead of an ash (M. Trevelyan, /c.). 
To ensure the success of the cure 
various additional precautions are some- 
times recommended, as that the ash 
should be a maiden, that is a tree that 
has never been topped or cut; that the 
split should be made east and west; 
that the child should be passed into 
the tree by a maiden and taken out on 
the other side by a boy; that the child 
should always be passed through head 
foremost (but according to others feet 
foremost), and so forth. In Surrey we 
hear of a holly-tree being used instead 
of an ash (Notes and Queries, Sixth 
Series, xi. Jan.-Jun. 1885, p. 46). 
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Sussex practice and belief is notable because it brings 
out very clearly the sympathetic relation supposed to 
exist between the ruptured child and the tree through 
which it has been passed. We are told that the patient 
“must be passed nine times every morning on nine successive 
days at sunrise through a cleft in a sapling ash-tree, which 
has been so far given up by the owner of it to the parents 
of the child, as that there is an understanding it shall not 
be cut down during the life of the infant who is to be 
passed through it. The sapling must be sound at heart, 
and the cleft must be made with an axe. The child on 
being carried to the tree must be attended by nine persons, 
each of whom must pass it through the cleft from west to 
east. On the ninth morning the solemn ceremony is con- 
cluded by binding the tree lightly with a cord, and it is 
supposed that as the cleft closes the health of the child will 
improve. In the neighbourhood of Petworth some cleft 
ash-trees may be seen, through which children have very 
recently been passed. I may add, that only a few weeks 
since, a person who had lately purchased an ash-tree standing 
in this parish, intending to cut it down, was told by the 
father of a child, who had some time before been passed 
through it, that the infirmity would be sure to return upon 
his son if it were felled. Whereupon the good man said, he 
knew that such would be the case; and therefore he would 
not fell it for the world.” ? 

A similar cure for various diseases, but especially 
for rupture and rickets, has been commonly practised in 
other parts of Europe, as Germany, France, Denmark, and 
Sweden; but in these countries the tree employed for the 
purpose is usually not an ash but an oak; sometimes a 
willow-tree is allowed or even prescribed instead. With 
these exceptions the practice and the belief are nearly the 
same on the Continent as in England: a young oak is split 
longitudinally and the two sides held forcibly apart while 
the sick child is passed through the cleft; then the 
opening in the tree is closcd, and bound up, and it is 
believed that as the cleft in the tree heals by the parts 


1 «Some West Sussex superstitions Charlotte Latham, at Fittleworth,” 
lingering in 1868, collected by  Folk-lore Record, i, (1878) pp. 40 sq. 
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growing together again, so the rupture in the child 
will be simultaneously cured. It is often laid down that 
the ceremony must be performed in the strictest silence ; 
sometimes the time prescribed is before sunrise, and some- 
times the child must be passed thrice through the cleft.’ In 
Oldenburg and Mecklenburg they say that the cure should 
be performed on St. John’s Eve (Midsummer Eve) by three 
men named John, who assist each other in holding the split 


1 For the custom in Germany and 
Austria, see J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie,® ii. 975 sg.; A. Wuttke, 
Der deutsche Volksaberglaube® (Berlin, 
1869), p. 317, § 503; A. Kuhn und 
W. Schwartz, MNord-deutsche Sagen, 
Märchen und Gebräuche (Leipsic, 
1848), pp. 443 57.3 J. F. L. Woeste, 
Volksiiberlieferungen in der Grafschaft 
Mark (Iserlohn, 1848), p. 54; E. Meier, 
Deutsche Sagen, Sitten und Gebräuche 
aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, 1852), p. 
390, § 56; F. Panzer, Beitrag zur 
deutschen Mythologie (Munich, 1848- 
1855), ii. 301 ; Bavaria, Landes- und 
Volkskunde des Konigreichs Bayern, 
ii. (Munich, 1863) p. 255; J. A. E. 
Kohler, Volksbrauch,  <Aberglauben, 
Sagen und andre alte Ueberlicferungen 
im Voigtlande (Leipsic, 1867), pp. 415 
sg.; L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und 
Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg 
(Oldenburg, 1867), i. 72 sg., § 88; 
K. Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und Ge- 
bräuche aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 1879- 
1880), ii. 290 $g., § 1447 ; J. Haltrich, 
Zur Volkskunde der Siebenbürger 
Sachsen (Vienna, 1885), p. 264; P. 
Wagler, Die Eiche in alter und neuer 
Zeit, i. (Wurzen, 1891) pp. 21-23. As 
to the custom in France, see Marcellus, 
De medicamentis, xxxiii. 26 (where the 
tree is a cherry); J. B. Thiers, Traité 
des Superstitions (Paris, 1679), pp. 333 
sg. ; A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 
. Traditions des Provinces de France 
(Paris and Lyons, 1846), p. 231; L. J. B. 
Bérenger-Féraud, in Bullétins de la 
Société d’ Anthropologie de Parts, iv. 
série, i. (1890) pp. 895-902; íd., Super- 
stitions et Survivances (Paris, 1896), i. 
523 sgg. Asto the custom in Denmark 
and Sweden, see J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie,’ ii. 976; H. F. Feilberg, 
« Zwieselbäume nebst verwandtem 


Aberglauben in Skandinavien,” Zeit- 
schrift des Vereins für Volkskunde, 
vii. (1897) pp. 42 sgg. In Mecklen- 
burg it is sometimes required that the 
tree should have been split by lightning 
(K. Bartsch, 4c.). The whole subject 
of passing sick people through narrow 
apertures as a mode of cure has been 
well handled in an elegant little mono- 
graph (Un Vieux Kite médical, Paris, 
1892) by Monsieur H. Gaidoz, who 
tightly rejects the theory that all 
such passages are symbols of a new 
birth, But I cannot agree with 
him in thinking that the essence 
of the rite consists in the transfer- 
ence of the disease from the person to 
the tree; rather, it seems to me, the 
primary idea is that of interposing an 
impassable barrier between a fugitive 
and his pursuing foe, though no doubt 
the enemy thus left behind is apparently 
supposed to adhere to the further side 
of the obstacle (whether tree, stone, or 
what not) through which he cannot 
pass. However, the sympathetic rela- 
tion supposed to exist between the 
sufferer and the tree through which he 
has been passed certainly favours the 
view that he has left some portion of 
himself attached to the tree. But in 
this as in many similar cases, the ideas 
in the minds of the persons who 
practise the custom are probably vague, 
confused, and inconsistent ; and we need 
not attempt to define them precisely. 
Compare also R. Andree, £¢hno- 
graphische Parallelen und Vergleiche 
(Stuttgart, 1878), pp. 31 sg.; E.S. 
Hartland, The Legend of Perseus 
(London, 1894-1896), ii. 146 59.3 
L. J. B. Bérenger-Féraud, Superstitions 
et Survivances (Paris, 1896), i. 523- 
540. 
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oak-sapling open and passing the child through it Some 
people, however, prefer Good Friday or Christmas Eve as the 
season for the performance of the ceremony.2. In Denmark 
copper coins are laid as an offering at the foot of the tree 
through which sick persons have been passed ; and threads, 
ribbons, or bandages which have been worn by the sufferers 
are tied to a branch of the tree.® In the Greek island of 
Ceos, when a child is sickly, the parents carry it out into the 
country “and the father selects a young oak ; this they split 
up from the root, then the father is assisted by another man 
in holding the tree open whilst the mother passes the child 
three times through, and then they bind up the tree well, 
cover it all over with manure, and carefully water it for 
forty days. In the same fashion they bind up the child for 
a like period, and after the lapse of this time they expect 
that it will be quite well.” * 

In Mecklenburg, as in England, the sympathetic relation 
thus established between the tree and the child is so close 
that if the tree is cut down the child will die. In the 
island of Riigen people believe that when a person who has 
been thus cured of rupture dies, his soul passes into the 
same oak-tree through which his body was passed in his 
youth. Thus it seems that in ridding himself of the 
disease the sufferer is supposed to transfer a certain vital 
part of his person to the tree so that it is impossible to injure 
the tree without at the same time injuring the man; and in 
Riigen this partial union is thought to be completed by the 
transmigration of the man’s soul at death into the tree. 
Apparently the disease is conceived as something physical, 
which clings to the patient but can be stripped off him and 
left behind on the farther side of the narrow aperture 
through which he has forced his way ; when the aperture is 
closed by the natural growth of the trec, the door is as it 


l L. Strackerjan, 4e. ; K. Bartsch, t J. Theodore Bent, The Cyclades 
lc, pee noe (London, 1885), pp. 457 sg. 

2 E. Meier, lc. ; Bavaria, Landes- ~ a. 
und Volkskunde des Konigreichs Bayern, e H. Ploss, Das Kind? (Leipsic, 
ii, 255; A. Wuttke, Le. 4), ii, 221, 

3 H. F, Feilberg, ‘* Zwieselbaume ê R. Baier, ‘‘ Beiträge von der Insel 
nebst verwandtem Aberglauben in Rügen,” Zeitschrift für deutsche My- 
Skandinavien,” Zeitschrift des Vereins thologie und Sittenkunde, ii. (1855) 
für Volkskunde, vii. (1897) p. 44. p. 141. 
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were shut against the disease, which is then unable to 
pursue and overtake the sufferer. Hence the idea at the 
root of the custom is not so much that the patient has 
transferred his ailment to the tree, as that the tree forms an 
impervious barrier between him and the malady which had 
hitherto afflicted him. This interpretation is confirmed by 
the following parallels. 

In those parts of Armenia which are covered with 
forests, many great and ancient trees are revered as sacred 
and receive marks of homage. The people burn lights 
before them, fumigate them with incense, sacrifice cocks and 
wethers to them, and creep through holes in their trunks or 
push lean and sickly children through them “in order to put 
a stop to the influence of evil spirits”? Apparently, they 
think that evil spirits cannot creep through the cleft in the 
holy tree, and therefore that the sick who have effected the 
passage are safe from their demoniacal pursuers. The same 
conception of a fissure in a tree as an obstacle placed in the 
path of pursuing spirits meets us in a number of savage 
customs. Thus in the island of Nias, when a man is in 
training for the priesthood, he has to be introduced to the 
various spirits between whom and mankind it will be his 
office to mediate. A priest takes him to an open window, 
and while the drums are beating points out to him the great 
spirit in the sun who calls away men to himself through 
death ; for it is needful that the future priest should know 
him from whose grasp he will often be expected to wrest the 
sick and dying. In the evening twilight he is led to the 
graves and shewn the envious spirits of the dead, who also 
are ever drawing away the living to their own shadowy 
world. Next day he is conducted to a river and shewn the 
spirit of the waters; and finally they take him up to a 
mountain and exhibit to him the spirits of the mountains, 
who have diverse shapes, some appearing like swine, others 
like buffaloes, others like goats, and others again like men 
with long hair on their bodies. When he has seen all this, 
his education is complete, but on his return from the 
mountain the new priest may not at once enter his own 
house. For the people think that, were he to do so, the 

ì Manuk Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube (Leipsic, 1899), p. 58. 
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dangerous spirits by whom he is still environed would stay 
in the house and visit both the family and the pigs with 
sickness. Accordingly he betakes himself to other villages 
and passes several nights there, hoping that the spirits will 
leave him and settle on the friends who receive him into 
their houses; but naturally he does not reveal the intention 
of his visits to his hosts. Lastly, before he enters his own 
dwelling, he looks out for some young tree by the way, 
splits it down the middle, and then creeps through the 
fissure, in the belief that any spirit which may still be 
clinging to him will thus be left sticking to the tree.’ Again, 
among the Bilqula or Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia 
“the bed of a mourner must be protected against the ghost 
of the deceased. His male relatives stick a thorn-bush into 
the ground at each corner of their beds. After four days 
these are thrown into the water. Mourners must rise early 
and go into the woods, where they stick four thorn-bushes 
into the ground, at the corners of a square, in which they 
cleanse themselves by rubbing their bodies with cedar 
branches. They also swim in ponds. After swimming 
they cleave four small trees and creep through the clefts, 
following the course of the sun. This they do on four sub- 
sequent mornings, cleaving new trees every day. Mourners 
cut their hair short. The hair that has been cut off is 
burnt. If they should not observe these regulations, it is 
believed that they would dream of the deceased”? To the 
savage, who fails to distinguish the visions of sleep from the 


1 Fr. Kramer, ‘‘Der Gotzendienst 
der Niasser,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xxxiii. 
(1890) pp. 478-480; H. Sundermann, 
Die Insel Nias und die Mission daselbst 
(Barmen, 1905), pp. 81-83. According 
to the latter writer the intention of 
passing through the cleft stick is ‘‘to 
strip off from himself (vom sich 
abzustreifen) the last spirit that may 
have followed him.” The notion that 
the sun causes death by drawing away 
the souls of the living is Indian, See 
The Satapatha Bréhmana, ii. 3. 3. 
7-8, translated by Julius Eggeling, 
Part I. (Oxford, 1882) p. 343 (Sacred 
Books of the East, vol. xii.) : “Now 
yonder burning (sun) doubtless is no 


other than Death; and because he is 
Death, therefore the creatures that are 
on this side of him die. But those 
that are on the other side of him are 
the gods, and they are therefore im- 
mortal. . . . And the breath of whom- 
soever he (the sun) wishes he takes and 
rises, and that one dies.” 


2 Fr. Boas, in Seventh Report on 
the North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
p. 13 (separate reprint from the Repert 
of the British Association, Cardiff meet- 
ing, 1891). The Shuswap Indians 
of the same region also fence their 
beds against ghosts with a hedge of 
thorn bushes, See Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul, p. 142. 
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appearances of waking life, the apparition of a dead man in 
a dream is equivalent to the actual presence of the ghost ; 
and accordingly he seeks to keep off the spiritual intruder, 
just as he might a creature of flesh and blood, by fencing 
his bed with thorn-bushes. Similarly the practice of creep- 
ing through four cleft trees is clearly an attempt to shake 
off the clinging ghost and leave it adhering to the trees, just 
as in Nias the future priest hopes to rid himself in like 
manner of the dangerous spirits who have dogged his steps 
from the mountains and the graves. 

This interpretation of the custom is strongly confirmed 
by a funeral ceremony which Dr. Charles Hose witnessed 
at the chief village of the Madangs, a tribe of Kayans 
who occupy a hitherto unexplored district in the heart 
of Borneo. “Just across the river from where we were 
sitting,” says Dr. Hose, “was the graveyard, and there I 
witnessed a funeral procession as the day was drawing to a 
close. The coffin, which was a wooden box made from a 
tree-trunk, was decorated with red and black patterns in 
circles, with two small wooden figures of men placed at either 
end ; it was lashed with rattans to a long pole, and by this 
means was lifted to the shoulders of the bearers, who 
numbered thirteen in all, and who then carried it to the 
burying-ground. After the mourners had all passed over 
to the graveyard, a man quickly cut a couple of small sticks, 
each five feet long and about an inch in diameter. One of 
these he split almost the whole way down, and forced the 
unsplit end into the ground, when the upper part opened 
like a V, leaving sufficient room for each person to pass 
through. He next split the top of the other stick, and, 
placing another short stick in the cleft, made a cross, which 
he also forced into the ground. The funeral procession 
climbed the mound on which the cemetery was situated, 
passing through the V of the cleft stick in single file. As 
soon as the coffin had been placed on the stage erected for 
the purpose, the people commenced their return, following 
on one anothers heels as quickly as possible, each spitting 
out the words, ‘ Pet balli krat balli jat tesip bertatip !’ (‘ Keep 
back, and close out all things evil, and sickness’) as they 
passed through the V-shaped stick. The whole party having 
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left the graveyard, the gate was closed by the simple process 
of tying the cleft ends of the stick together, and a few words 
were then said to the cross-stick, whick they call agring, or 
the wall that separates the living from the dead. All who 
had taken part in the ceremony then went and bathed before 
returning to their homes, rubbing their skins with rough 
pebbles, the old Mosaic idea of the uncleanness of the dead, 
as mentioned in Numbers (chap. xix.), evidently finding a 
place among their religious beliefs. It is apparently a great 
relief to their minds to think that they can shut out the 
spirit of the deceased. They believe that the spirit of the 
dead is not aware that life has left the body until a short 
time after the coffin has been taken to the graveyard, and 
then not until the spirit has had leisure to notice the clothes, 
weapons, and other articles belonging to its earthly estate, 
which are placed with the coffin. But before this takes 
place the gate has been closed.” ? 

Here the words uttered by the mourners in passing 
through the cloven stick shew clearly that they believe the 
stick to act as a barrier or fence, on the further side of 
which they leave behind the ghost or other dangerous spirit 
whose successful pursuit might entail sickness and death on 
the survivors. Thus the passage of these Madang mourners 
through the cleft stick is strictly analogous to the passage 
of ruptured English children through a cleft ash-tree. Both 
are simply ways of leaving an evil thing behind. Similarly 
the subsequent binding up of the cloven stick in Borneo is 
analogous to the binding up of the cloven ash-tree in Eng- 
land. Both are ways of barricading the road against the 
evil which is dogging your steps; having passed through 
the doorway you slam the door in the face of your pursuer. 
Yet it seems probable that the intention of binding up the 
cleft in a tree through which a ruptured patient has been 


1 C. Hose, ‘*In the heart of Borneo,” 
The Geographical Journal, xvi. (1900) 
pp- 45 sg. Compare C. Hose and W. 
McDougall, Zhe Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo (London, 1912), ii. 36 $q., 
where, after describing the ceremony 
of passing through the cloven stick, the 
writers add: *‘ In this way the Kayans 
symbolically prevent any of the un- 


canny influences of the graveyard 
following the party back to the house ; 
though they do not seem to be clear as 
to whether it is the ghosts of the dead, 
or the 7v% of the neighbourhood, or 
those which may have contributed to 
his death, against whom these pre- 
cautions are taken.” 
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passed is not merely that of shutting the door on the malady 
conceived as a personal being; combined with this idea is 
perhaps the notion that in virtue of the law of magical homoeo- 
pathy the rupture in the body of the sufferer will close up 
exactly in the same measure as the cleft in the tree closes up 
through the force of bandages and of natural growth. That 
this shade of meaning attaches to the custom is rendered 
probable by a comparison of an ancient Roman cure for 
dislocation, which has been preserved for us by the grave 
authority of the elder Cato. He recommended that a green 
reed, four or five feet long, should be taken, split down the 
middle, and held by two men to the dislocated bones while 
a curious and now unintelligible spell was recited; then, 
when the spell had been recited and the aperture in the reed 
had closed, the reed was to be tied to the dislocated limb, 
and a perfect cure might be expected. Apparently it was 
supposed that just as the two sides of the split reed came 
together and coalesced after being held apart, so the dislocated 
bones would come together and fit into their proper places.’ 

But the usual idea in passing through a narrow aper- 
ture as a cure or preventive of evil would seem to be 
simply that of giving the slip to a dangerous pursuer. With 
this intention, doubtless, the savage Thays of Tonquin 
repair after a burial to the banks of a stream and there 
creep through a triangle formed by leaning two reeds 
against each other, while the sorcerer souses them with dirty 
water. All the relations of the deceased must wash their 
garments in the stream before they return home, and they 


may not set foot in the house 


1 Cato, De agri cultura, 159 (pp. 
106 sg. ed. H. Keil, Leipsic, 1884) : 
«c Tuxum siguod est, hac cantione sanum 
fiet. Harundinem prende tibi viridem 
P. III. aut quingue longam, mediam 
difinde, et duo homines teneant ad 
coxendices. Incipe cantare in alios. f. 
moetas vaeta dartes dardartes asia- 
darides una petes, usque dum coeant. 
Motas vaeta daries dardares astatartes 
dissunapiter, usque dum cocant. Fer- 
rum insuper jactato, Ubi coterint et 
altera alteram tetigerint, id manu pre- 
hende et dextera sinistra praecide, ad 
luxum aut ad fracturam alliga, sanum 


till they have shorn their hair 


fiet.” The passage is obscure and per- 
haps corrupt. It is not clear whether 
“usgue dum coeant ” and ‘‘ubi coterint” 
refer to the drawing together of the 
bones or of the split portions of the 
reed, but apparently the reference is 
to the reed. The charm is referred to 
by Pliny, Mat. Hist, xvii. 267: 
“ Quippe cum averti grandines carmine 
credant plerique, cujus verba inserere 
non equidem serio ausim, quamquam a 
Catone proditis contra luxata membra 
Jungenda harundinum fissurae.” Com- 
pare J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,§ 
i. 186, ii. 1031 sg. 
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at the foot of the ladder. Afterwards the sorcerer comes 
and sprinkles the whole house with water for the purpose of 
expelling evil spirits." Here again we cannot doubt that 
the creeping through the triangle of reeds is intended to 
rid the mourners of the troublesome ghost. So when the 
Kamtchatkans had disposed of a corpse after their usual 
fashion by throwing it to the dogs to be devoured, they 
purified themselves as follows. They went into the forest 
and cut various roots which they bent into rings, and through 
these rings they crept twice. Afterwards they carried the 
rings back to the forest and flung them away westward. 
The Koryaks, a people of the same region, burn their dead 
and hold a festival in honour of the departed a year after 
the death. At this festival, which takes place on the spot 
where the corpse was burned, or, if that is too far off, on a 
neighbouring height, they sacrifice two young reindeer which 
have never been in harness, and the sorcerer sticks a great 
many reindeer horns in the earth, believing that thereby 
he is dispatching a whole herd of these animals to their 
deceased friend in the other world. Then they all hasten 
home, and purify themselves by passing between two poles 
planted in the ground, while the sorcerer strikes them with 
a stick and adjures death not to carry them off? The 
Tokoelawi in the interior of Central Celebes hold a great 
sacrificial festival on the eighth day after the death of a man 
or the ninth day after the death of a woman. When the 
guests return homewards after the festival they pass under 
two poles placed in a slanting direction against each other, 
and they may not look round at the house where the death 
occurred. “In this way they take a final leave of the soul 
of the deceased. Afterwards no more sacrifices are offered 
to the soul.”* Among the Toboengkoe, another tribe in the 
interior of Central Celebes, when a man buries his wife, he 
goes to the grave by a different road from that along which 


1 Pinabel, “Notes sur quelques des Landes Kamtschatka (Lemgo, 


peuplades dépendant du Tong-King,” 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 
Septième Série, v. (Paris, 1884) p: 
430; A. Bourlet, ‘* Funérailles chez 
les Thay,” Anthropos, viii. (1913) p. 


3 S. Krascheninnikow, Beschreibung 


1766), pp. 268, 282. 

3 N. Adriani en Alb. C. Kruijt, 
“Van Posso naar Parigi, Sigi en 
Lindoe,” Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche Lendelinggenootschap, 
xlii. (1898) p. 502. The poles are of 
a certain plant or tree called domba. 
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the corpse is carried; and on certain days afterwards he 
bathes, and on returning from the bath must pass through 
a A-shaped erection, which is formed by splitting a pole up 
the middle and separating the two split pieces except at the 
top. “This he must do in order that his second wife, if he 
has one, may not soon die.” Here the notion probably is 
that the jealous ghost of the dead wife seeks to avenge her- 
self on her living rival by carrying off her soul with her to 
deadland. Hence to prevent this catastrophe the husband 
tries to evade the ghost, first by going to the grave along a 
different path, and second by passing under a cleft stick, 
through which as usual the spirit cannot follow him. 

In the light of the foregoing customs, as well as of a multi- 
tude of ceremonies observed for a similar purpose in all parts 
of the world,’ we may safely assume that when people creep 
through rings after a death or pass between poles after a 
sacrifice to the dead, their intention simply is to interpose 
a barrier between themselves and the ghost; they make 
their way through a narrow pass or aperture through which 
they hope that the ghost will not be able to follow them. 
To put it otherwise, they conceive that the spirit of the dead 
is sticking to them like a burr, and that like a burr it may 
be rubbed or scraped off and left adhering to the sides of 
the opening through which they have squeezed themselves. 

Similarly, when a pestilence is raging among the Koryaks, 
they kill a dog, wind its guts about two poles, and pass 
between the poles,’ doubtless for the sake of giving the slip 
to the demon ot the plague in the same way that they give 
the slip to the ghost. When the Kayans of Borneo have 
been dogged by an evil spirit on a journey and are nearing 
their destination, they fashion a small archway of boughs, 
light a fire under it, and pass in single file under the archway 
and over the fire, spitting into the fire as they pass. By 
this ceremony, we are told, “they thoroughly exorcise the 


1 Alb. C. Kruijt, ‘ Eenige ethno- 
grafische aanteekeningen omtrent de 
Toboengkoe en de Tomori,” Mededeel- 
ingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xliv. (1900) p. 
223. 

à For examples of these ceremonies 
T may refer to my article, ‘On certain 


burial customs as illustrative of the 
primitive theory of the soul,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xv. 


(1886) pp. 64 sgg. 


3 S. Krascheninnikow, Beschreibung 
des Landes Kamtschatka (Lemgo, 1766), 
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evil spirits and emerge on the other side free from all baleful 
influcnces.”’ Here, to make assurance doubly sure, a fire as 
well as an archway is interposed between the travellers and 
the dreadful beings who are walking unseen behind. To crawl 
under a bramble which has formed an arch by sending down 
a second root into the ground, is an English and Welsh cure 
for whooping-cough, rheumatism, boils, and other complaints. 
In some parts of the west of England they say that to get rid 
of boils the thing to do is to crawl through sucha natural arch 
nine times against the sun; but in Devonshire the patient 
should creep through the arch thrice with the sun, that is 
from east to west. When a child is passed through it for 
whooping-cough, the operators ought to say: 


“ In bramble, out cough, 
Here I leave the whooping-cough.” 2 


In Perigord and other parts of France the same cure is 
employed for boils? In Bulgaria, when a person suffers from 
a congenital malady such as scrofula, a popular cure is to 
take him to a neighbouring village and there make him creep 
naked thrice through an arch, which is formed by inserting 
the lower ends of two vine branches in the ground and joining 
their upper ends together. When he has done so, he hangs 
his clothes on a tree, and dons other garments. On his way 
home the patient must also crawl under a ploughshare, 
which is held high enough to let him pass.! Further, when 


1 W, H. Furness, Folk-lore in 
Borneo, a Sketch, p. 28 (Walling- 
ford, Pennsylvania, 1899, privately 
printed). Compare id., The Home- 
life of Borneo Head-hunters (Phila- 
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fire was kindled, and then Tama Bulan, 
holding a young chicken, which he 
waved and brushed over every portion 
of the arch, ..voked all evil spirits 
which had been accompanying us, and 
forbade them to follow us further 
through the fire. The fowl was then 
killed, its blood smeared all over the 
archway and sprinkled in the fire; 
then, led by Tama Bulan, the whole 
party filed under the arch, and as they 


stepped over the fire each one spat in 
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Third Edition (London, 1881), pp. 
412, 415; Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore 
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1909), p. 320, 

3 A. de Nore, Coutumes, Mythes et 
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Gaidoz, Un Vieux Rite médical (Paris, 
1892), pp. 7 59. 

1 A. Strausz, Die Bulgaren (Leipsic, 
1898), p. 414. 
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whooping-cough is prevalent in a Bulgarian village, an old 
woman will scrape the earth from under the root of a willow- 
tree. Then all the children of the village creep through the 
opening thus made, and a thread from the garment of each 
of them is hung on the willow. Adults sometimes go through 
the same ceremony after recovering from a dangerous illness.’ 
Similarly, when sickness is rife among some of the villages 
to the east of Lake Nyassa, the inhabitants crawl through 
an arch formed by bending a wand and inserting the two 
ends in the ground. By way of further precaution they 
wash themselves on the spot with medicine and water, and 
then bury the medicine and the evil influence together in 
the earth. The same ceremony is resorted to as a means of 
keeping off evil spirits, wild beasts, and enemies.” 

In Uganda “sometimes a medicine-man directed a sick 
man to provide an animal, promising that he would come and 
transfer the sickness to the animal. The medicine-man would 
then select a plantain-tree near the house, kill the animal by it, 
and anoint the sick man with its blood, on his forehead, on 
each side of his chest, and on his legs above the knees. The 
plantain-tree selected had to be one that was about to bear 
fruit, and the medicine-man would split the stem from near 
the top to near the bottom, leaving a few inches not split 
both at the top and at the bottom ; the split stem would be 
held open so that the sick man could step through it, and in 
doing so he would leave his clothing at the plantain-tree, and 
would run into the house without looking back. When he 
entered the house, new clothes would be given him to wear. 
The plantain, the clothing, and meat would be carried away 
by the medicine-man, who would deposit the plantain-tree on 
waste land, but wou'd take the meat and clothing for himself. 
Sometimes the meuicine-man would kill the animal near the 
hut, lay a stout stick across the threshold, and narrow the 
doorway by partially filling it with branches of trees; he 
would then put some of the blood on either side of the narrow 
entrance, and some on the stick across the threshold, and 


1 A. Strausz, of. cii. p. 404. As 2 Last Journals of David Living- 
to the Bulgarian custom of creeping stone tn Central Africa(London, 1874), 
through a tunnel ina time of epidemic, i, 60. 
see above, vol. i. pp. 282-284. 
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would also anoint with it the sick man, who would be taken 
outside for the purpose. The patient would then re-enter 
the house, letting his clothing fall off, as he passed through 
the doorway. The medicine-man would carry away the 
branches, the stick, the clothing, and the meat. The 
branches and the stick he would cast upon waste land, 
but the meat and the clothing he would keep for himself.” 
Here the notion of transferring the sickness to the animal is 
plainly combined with, we may almost say overshadowed by 
the notion that the ailment is left behind adhering to the 
cleft plantain-stem or to the stick and branches of the narrow 
opening through which the patient has made his way. That 
obviously is why the plantain-stem or the stick and branches 
are thrown away on waste land, lest they should infect other 
people with the sickness which has been transferred to them. 

The Kai of German New Guinea attribute sickness to the 
agency either of ghosts or of sorcerers, but suspicion always 
falls at first on ghosts, who are deemed even worse than the 
sorcerers. To cure a sick man they will sometimes cleave a 
stick in the middle, leaving the two ends intact, and then oblige 
the sufferer to insert his head through the cleft. After that 
they stroke his whole body with the stick from head to foot. 
“The stick with the soul-stuff of the ghosts is then hurled 
away or otherwise destroyed, whereupon the sick man is 
supposed to recover.”* Here the ghosts who cause the sick- 
ness are clearly supposed to be scraped from the patient’s 
body by means of the cleft stick, and to be thrown away or 
destroyed with the implement. The Looboos, a primitive 
tribe in the Mandailing district of Sumatra, stand in great 
fear of the wandering spirits of the dead (soemangots). But 
“they know all sorts of means of protecting themselves 
against the unwelcome visits of the spirits. For example, 
if a man has lost his way in the forest, he thinks that this 
is the work of such a spirit (scemangot), who dogs the 


1 Rev. J. Roscoe, Zhe Baganda 


Baganda,” Journal of the Anthro- 
(London, 1911), p. 343. Compare 


pological Institute, xxxii. (1902) pp- 


íd., ‘“ Notes on the Manners and 
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42 sq. 

2 Ch, Keysser, ‘“ Aus dem Leben 
der Kaileute,” in R. Neuhauss’s 
Deutsch Neu- Guinea, iii. (Berlin, 1911) 
pp. 141 sg. 
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wanderer and bedims his sight. So in order to throw the 
malignant spirit off the track he takes a rattan and splits it 
through the middle. By bending the rattan an opening is 
made, through which he creeps. After that the rattan is 
quickly stretched and the opening closes. By this pro- 
cedure the spirit (so they think) cannot find the opening 
again and so cannot further follow his victim.”! Here 
therefore, the passage through a cleft stick is conceived in 
the clearest way as an escape from a spiritual pursuer, and 
the closing of the aperture when the fugitive has passed 
through it is nothing but the slamming of the door in the 
face of his invisible foe. 

A similar significance is probably to be attached to 
other cases of ceremonially passing through a cleft stick 
even where the intention of the rite is not expressly alleged. 
Thus among the Ovambo of German South-West Africa 
young women who have become marriageable perform a 
variety of ceremonies; among other things they dance in 
the large and the small cattle-kraal. On quitting the 
large cattle-kraal after the dance, and on entering and 
quitting the small cattle-kraal, they are obliged to pass, one 
after the other, through the fork of a cleft stick, of which 
the two sides are held wide open by an old man? Among 
the Washamba of German East Africa, when a boy has 
been circumcised, two women bring a long sugar-cane, which 
still bears its leaves. The cane is split at some distance 
from its upper and lower ends and the two sides are held 
apart so as to form a cleft or cpening ; at the lower end 
of the cleft a danga ring is fastened. The father and mother 
of the circumcised youth now place the sugar-cane between 
them, touch the ring with their feet, and then slip through 
the cleft; and after them the lad’s aunt must also pass 
through the cleft sugar-cane.2 In both these cases the 
passage through the cleft stick is probably intended to give 
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the slip to certain dangerous spirits, which are apt to molest 
people at such critical seasons as puberty and circumcision. 
Again, the passage through a ring or hoop is resorted 
to for like reasons as a mode of curing or preventing disease. 
Thus in Sweden, when a natural ring has been found ina 
tree, it is carefully removed and treasured in the family ; for 
sick and especially rickety children are healed by merely 
passing through it.’ A young married woman in Sweden, 
who suffered from an infirmity, was advised by a wise 
woman to steal three branches of willow, make them into 
a hoop, and creep through it naked, taking care not to touch 
the hoop and to keep perfectly silent. The hoop was after- 
wards to be burnt. She carried out the prescription faithfully, 
and her faith was rewarded by a perfect cure? No doubt her 
infirmity was thought to adhere to the hoop and to be burnt 
with it. Similarly in Scotland children who suffered from 
hectic fever and consumptive patients used to be healed by 
passing thrice through a circular wreath of woodbine, which 
was cut during the increase of the March moon and was let 
down over the body of the sufferer from the head to the feet. 
Thus Jonet Stewart cured sundry women by “taking ane 
garland of grene woodbynd, and causing the patient pas 
thryis throw it, quhilk thairefter scho cut in nyne pieces, and 
cast in the fyre.” Another wise woman transmitted the sick 
“throw ane girth of woodbind thryis thre times, saying, ‘I 
do this in name of the Father, the Sone, and the Halie 
Ghaist’”* The Highlanders of Strathspey used to force 
all their sheep and lambs to pass through a hoop of 
rowan-tree on All Saints’ Day and Beltane (the first of 
November and the first of May), probably as a means of 


1H. F. Feilberg, ‘‘ Zwieselbaume 
nebst verwandtem Aberglauben in 
Skandinavien,” Zeitschrift des Vereins 
Jur Volkskunde, vii. (1897) pp. 49 
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2 H, F, Feilberg, of. cit. p. 44. 
3 J. G. Dalyell, Zhe Darker Super- 
stitions of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1834), 
p. 121; Ch. Rogers, Social Life in 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1884-1886), iii. 
239. 

4 John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, Scot- 
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Century, edited by A. Allardyce, 
(Edinburgh and London, 1888), ii. 
454. Immediately after mentioning 
this custom the writer adds: ‘“ And in 
Breadalbane it is the custom for the 
dairymaid to drive the cattle to the 
sheals with a wand of that tree [the 
rowan] cut upon the day of removal, 
which is laid above the door until the 
cattle be going back again to the winter- 
town. Thiswas reckoned a preservative 
against witchcraft.” As to the activity 
of witches and fairies on Hallowe’en and 
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warding off the witches and fairies, who are especially 
dreaded at these seasons, and against whose malignant arts 
the rowan-tree affords an efficient protection. In Oldenburg 
when a cow gives little or no milk, they milk her through a 
hole in a branch. In Eversten they say that this should be 
done through a ring which an oak-tree has formed round the 
scar where a branch has been sawn off. Others say the 
beast should be milked through a “witch’s nest,” that is, 
through the boughs of a birch-tree which have grown in a 
tangle. Such a “ witch’s nest” is also hung up in a pig’s stye 
to protect the pig against witchcraft.’ Hence the aim of 
milking a cow through a “ witch’s nest” or through a natural 
wooden ring is no doubt to deliver the poor creature from 
an artful witch who has been draining away the milk into 
her own pail, as witches are too apt to do. Again, in 
Oldenburg sick children, and also adults and animals, are 
passed through a ring of rough unwashed yarn, just as it 
comes from the reel. To complete the cure you should 
throw a hot coal thrice through the ring, then spit through 
it thrice, and finally bury the yarn under a stone, where you 
leave it to rot. The writer who reports these remedies ex- 
plains them as intended to strip the witchcraft, as you might 
say, from the bodies of the victims, whether human or animal, 
on whom the witch has cast her spell? Among the Lushais 
of Assam “ five to ten days after the child is born its body 
is said to be covered with small pimples, its lips become 
black and its strength decreases. The family then obtain 
a particular kind of creeping plant called vawm, which they 
make into a coi]. In the evening everything in the house 
that has a lid or covering is uncovered, and the child is thrice 
passed through this coil, which act is supposed to clear the 
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child’s skin and restore its strength. After this is finished, 
the parents go to bed and the pots or other receptacles are 
covered again by any of the other members of the family. 
The parents themselves must not replace any of these lids 
for fear that they might shut up the spirit of the child in 
them.” When the Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia 
fear the outbreak of an epidemic, a medicine-man takes a 
large ring of hemlock branches and causes every member of 
the tribe to pass through it. Each person puts his head 
through the ring and then moves the ring downwards over 
his body till it has almost reached his feet, when he steps 
out of it, right foot first. They think that this prevents the 
epidemic from breaking out.? In Asia Minor, “if a person 
is believed to be possessed by an evil spirit, one form of 
treatment is to heat an iron-chain red-hot, form it into a ring 
and pass the afflicted person through the opening, on the 
theory that the evil spirit cannot pass the hot chain, and 
so is torn from his victim and left behind.”? Here the 
intention of the passage through the aperture is avowedly 
to shake off a spiritual pursuer, who is deterred from 
further pursuit not only by the narrowness of the opening 
but by the risk of burning himself in the attempt to make 
his way through it. 

But if the intention of these ceremonies is essentially to 
rid the performer of some harmful thing, whether a disease 
or a ghost or a demon, which is supposed to be clinging to 
him, we should expect to find that any narrow hole or 
opening would serve the purpose as well as a cleft tree or 
stick, an arch or ring of boughs, or a couple of posts fixed 
in the ground. And this expectation is not disappointed. 
On the coast of Morven and Mull thin ledges of rock may 
be seen pierced with large holes near the sea. Consumptive 
people used to be brought thither, and after the tops of nine 
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waves had been caught in a dish and thrown on the patient’s 
head, he was made to pass through one of the rifted rocks 
thrice in the direction of the sun? “On the farm of 
Crossapol in Coll there is a stone called Clach Thuill, 
that is, the Hole Stone, through which persons suffering 
from consumption were made to pass three times in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. They took 
meat with them each time, and left some on the stone. 
The bird that took the food away had the consumption 
laid upon it. Similar stones, under which the patient can 
creep, were made use of in other islands”? Here it is 
manifest that the patient left his disease behind him on the 
stone, since the bird which carried off the food from the 
stone caught the disease. In the Aberdeenshire river Dee, 
at Cambus o’ May, near Ballater, there is a rock with a hole 
in it large enough to let a person pass through. Legend 
runs that childless women used to wade out to the stone 
and squeeze themselves through the hole. It is said that a 
certain noble lady tried the effect of the charm not very many 
years ago with indifferent success.* In the parish of Madern 
in Cornwall, near the village of Lanyon, there is a perforated 
stone called the Mén-an-tol or “holed stone,” through which 
people formerly crept as a remedy for pains in the back and 
limbs ; and at certain times of the year parents drew their 
children through the hole to cure them of the rickets.‘ 
The passage through the stone was also deemed a cure for 
scrofula, provided it was made against the sun and repeated 
three times or three times three.’ 

Near the little town of Dourgne, not far from Castres, 
in Southern France, there is a mountain, and on the top 
of the mountain is a tableland, where a number of large 


stones may be seen planted 
and rising to a height of 
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ground. Almost all of them are pierced with holes of 
different sizes. From time immemorial people used to as- 
semble at Dourgne and the neighbourhood every year on 
the sixth of August, the festival of St. Estapin. The palsied, 
the lame, the blind, the sick of all sorts, flocked thither 
to seek and find a cure for their various infirmities. Very 
early in the morning they set out from the villages where 
they had lodged or from the meadows where for want of 
better accommodation they had been forced to pass the 
night, and went on pilgrimage to the chapel of St. Estapin, 
which stands in a gorge at the southern foot of the mountain. 
Having gone nine times in procession round the chapel, they 
hobbled, limped, or crawled to the tableland on the top of 
the mountain. There each of them chose a stone with a 
hole of the requisite size and thrust his ailing member 
through the hole. For there are holes to suit every com- 
plaint ; some for the head, some for the arm, some for the 
leg, and so on. Having performed this simple ceremony 
they were cured ; the lame walked, the blind saw, the palsied 
recovered the use of their limbs, and so on. The chapel of 
the saint is adorned with the crutches and other artificial 
aids, now wholly superfluous, which the joyful pilgrims left 
behind them in token of their gratitude and devotion! 
About two miles from Gisors, in the French department of 
Oise, there is a dolmen called Trie or Trie- Chateau, consist- 
ing of three upright stones with a fourth and larger stone 
laid horizontally on their tops. The stone which forms the 
back wall of the dolmen is pierced about the middle by an 
irregularly shaped hole, through which the people of the 
neighbourhood used from time immemorial to pass their 
sickly children in the firm belief that the passage through 
the stone would restore them to health 

In the church of St. Corona at the village of Koppenwal, 
in Lower Bavaria, there is a hole in the stone on which the 
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altar rests. Through this hole, while service was going on, 
the peasants used to creep, believing that having done so 
they would not suffer from pains in their back at harvest. 
In the crypt of the old cathedral at Freising in Bavaria 
there is a tomb which is reputed to contain the relics of 
St. Nonnosius. Between a pillar of the tomb and the 
wall there is a narrow opening, through which persons 
afflicted with pains in the back creep in order to obtain 
thereby some mitigation of their pangs.? In Upper Austria, 
above the Lake of Aber, which is a sheet of dark-green 
water nestling among wooded mountains, there stands 
the Falkenstein chapel of St. Wolfgang built close to the 
face of a cliff that rises from a little green dale. A 
staircase leads up from the chapel to a narrow, dark, 
dripping cleft in the rock, through which pilgrims creep 
in a stooping posture “in the belief that they can strip 
off their bodily sufferings or sins on the face of the rock.” ° 
Women with child also crawl through the hole, hoping 
thus to obtain an easy delivery.4 In the Greek island 
of Cythnos, when a child is sickly, the mother will take 
it to a hole in a rock about half an hour distant from 
Messaria. There she strips the child naked and pushes it 
through the hole in the rock, afterwards throwing away the 
old garments and clothing the child in new ones.’ 

Near Everek, on the site of the ancient Caesarea in Asia 
Minor, there is a rifted rock through which persons pass to rid 
themselves of a cough. A writer well acquainted with Asia 
Minor has described how he visited “a well-known pool of 
water tucked away in a beautiful nook high up among the 
Anatolian mountains, and with a wide reputation for sanctity 
and healing powers. We arrived just as the last of a flock 
of three hundred sheep were being passed through a peculiar 
hole in the thin ledge of a huge rock to deliver them 
from a disease of the liver supposed to prevent the proper 
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laying on of fat”! Among the Kawars of the Central 


Provinces in India a man who suffers from intermittent 
fever will try to cure it by walking through a narrow 
passage between two houses? In a ruined church of St 
Brandon, about ten miles from Dingle, in the west of Ireland, 
there is a narrow window, through which sick women pass 
thrice in order to be cured? The Hindoos of the Punjaub 
think that the birth of a son after three girls is unlucky for 
the parents, and in order to avert the ill-luck they resort to 
a number of devices. Amongst other things they break the 
centre of a bronze plate and remove all but the rim; then 
they pass the luckless child through the bronze rim. More- 
over, they make an opening in the roof of the room where 
the birth took place, and then pull the infant out through 
the opening; and further they pass the child under the sill 
of the door.* By these passages through narrow apertures 
they apparently hope to rid the child of the ill-luck which is 
either pursuing it or sticking to it like a burr. For in this 
case, as in many similar ones, it might be hard to say whether 
the riddance is conceived as an escape from the pursuit of a 
maleficent spirit or as the abrasion of a dangerous sub- 
stance which adheres to the person of the sufferer. 

Another way of ridding man and beast of the clinging 
infection of disease is to pass them through a hole dug in 
the ground. This mode of cure was practised in Europe 
during the Middle Ages, and has survived in Denmark down 
to modern times. In a sermon preached by St. Eloi, Bishop 
of Noyon, in the sixth century, he forbade the faithful to 
practise lustrations and to drive their sheep through hollow 
trees and holes in the earth, “because by this they seem to 
consecrate them to the devil.”° Theodore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 690 A.D., decreed that “if any one 
for the health of his little son shall pass through a hole in 
the ground and then close it behind him with thorns, let him 


1 Rev. George E. White (of Mars- 3 So my friend Dr. G. W. Prothero 
ovan, Turkey), Present Day Sacrifices informs me in a letter. 


in Asia Minor, p. 3 (reprinted from 
The Hartford Seminary Record, Feb- 
ruary 1906). 

2 Central Provinces, Ethnographic 
Survey, vii. Draft Articles on Forest 
Tribes (Allahabad, 1911), p. 46. 


* Census of India, 1911, vol. xiv. 
Punjab, Part i. Report, by Pandit 
Harikishan Kaul (Lahore, 1912), P 
302. 

6 H. Gaidoz, Un Vieux Rite médical 
(Paris, 1892), p. 10. 
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do penance for eleven days on bread and water.”* Here 
the closing of the hole with thorns after the patient or his 
representative has passed through is plainly intended to 
barricade the narrow way against the pursuit of sickness 
personified as a demon; hence it confirms the general 
interpretation here given of these customs. Again, Burchard, 
Bishop of Worms, who died in A.D. 1025, repeated the same 
condemnation: “Hast thou done what certain women are 
wont to do? I mean those who have squalling babes ; 
they dig the earth and pierce it, and through that hole they 
drag the babe, and they say that thus the squalling babe 
ceases to squall. If thou has done this or consented unto 
it, thou shalt do penance for fifteen days on bread and 
water.”2 At Fiinen in Denmark, as late as the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, a cure for childish ailments was to 
dig up several sods, arrange them so as to form a hole, 
and then to pass the sick child through it. A simplified 
form of this cure is adopted in Jutland. At twelve o'clock 
on a Thursday night you go to a churchyard, dig up a 
circular picce of turf, and make a hole in it large enough 
to permit the passage through it of your infant progeny. 
Taking the sod with you, go home, salute nobody on the 
way, and speak to nobody. On getting to your house, 
take the child and pass it thrice through the turf from right 
to left; then take the turf back to the churchyard and 
replace it in position. If the turf takes root and grows 
afresh, the child will recover; but if the turf withers, there is 
no hope. Elsewhere it is at the hour of sunset rather than 
of midnight that people cut the turf in the churchyard. The 
same cure is applied to cattle which have been bewitched ; 
though naturally in that case you must cut a much bigger 
turf and make a much bigger hole in it to let a horse or a 
cow through than is necessary for an infant.’ Here, again, 
the conception of a sympathetic relation, established between 


1 H. Gaidoz, of. cit. p. 21. nebst verwandtem Aberglaube in 
2 H. Gaidoz, Un Vieux Rite médical o ERA E i 
(Paris, 1892), p. 21. Compare J. 1H., Gaidoz, Un Vieux Rite médical 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* ii. 975 (Paris, 1892), pp. 22 sg., referring to 
sq. Nyrop, in Dania, i. No. 1 (Copen- 
3 H. F. Feilberg, ‘Zwieselbaume hagen, 1890), pp. 5 579. 
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the sufferer and the thing which has rid him of his ailment, 
comes out clearly in the belief, that if the turf through which 
the child has been passed thrives, the child will thrive also, 
but that if the turf withers, the child will die. Among the 
Corannas, a people of the Hottentot race on the Orange 
River, “when a child recovers from a dangerous illness, a 
trench is dug in the ground, across the middle of which an 
arch is thrown, and an ox made to stand upon it; the child 
is then dragged under the arch. After this ceremony the 
animal is killed, and eaten by married people who have 
children, none else being permitted to participate of the 
feast.” Here the attempt to leave the sickness behind in 
the hole, which is probably the essence of the ceremony, 
may perhaps be combined with an endeavour to impart to 
the child the strength and vigour of the animal. Ancient 
India seems also to have been familiar with the same 
primitive notion that sickness could, as it were, be stripped 
off the person of the sufferer by passing him through a 
narrow aperture ; for in the Rigveda it is said that Indra 
cured Apala of a disease of the skin by drawing her through 
the yoke of the chariot ; “thus the god made her to have a 
golden skin, purifying her thrice.” ? 


1 Rev. John Campbell, Zyavels in 
South Africa, Second Journey (London, 
1822), ii. 346. Among the same 
people “when a person is ill, they 
bring an ox to the place where he is 
laid. Two cuts are then made in one 
of its legs, extending down the whole 
tength of it. The skin in the middle 
of the leg being raised up, the operator 
thrusts in his hand, to make way for 
that of the sick person, whose whole 
body is afterwards rubbed over with 
the blood of the animal. The ox after 
enduring this torment is killed, and 
those who are married and have chil- 
dren, as in the other case, are the only 
partakers of the feast” (J. Campbell, 
op. cit. ii, 346 sg.) Here the in- 
tention seems to be not so much to 
transfer the disease to the ox, as to 
transfuse the healthy life of the beast 
into the veins of the sick man. The 
same is perhaps true of the Welsh and 
French cure for whooping-cough, which 
consists in passing the little sufferer 


several times under an ass. See is 
Brand, Popular Antiquities of Great 
Britain (London, 1882—1883), iii. 288 ; 
L. J. B. Bérenger-Féraud, in Bulletins 
de la Société d’ Anthropologie de Paris, 
Quatrième Série, i. (1890) p. 897; 
id., Superstitions et Survivances (Paris, 
1896), i. 526. The same cure for whoop- 
ing-cough ‘‘is also practised in Ireland; 
only here the sufferer is passed round, 
that is, over and under, the body of 
an ass ” (letter of Miss A. H. Singleton 
to me, dated Rathmagle House, Abbey- 
Leix, Ireland, 24th February 1904). 
But perhaps the intention rather is to 
give the whooping-cough to the animal ; 
for it might reasonably be thought that 
the feeble whoop of the sick child would 
neither seriously impair the lungs, nor 
perceptiblyaugment the stentorian bray, 
of the donkey. a 

2 H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des 
Veda (Berlin, 1894), p. 495. Accord- 
ing to a fuller account, Indra drew 
her through three holes, that of a war. 
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At the small village of Damun, on the Kabenau river, 
in German New Guinea, a traveller witnessed the natives 
performing a ceremony of initiation, of which the following 
rite formed part. The candidates for initiation, six in 
number, were boys and lads of various ages from about 
four years of age to sixteen or seventeen. The company 
betook themselves to the bed of a small stream, where at 
the end of a gully a hollow in the rocks formed a natural 
basin. At the entrance to the gully a sort of yoke, so the 
traveller calls it, was erected by means of some poles, and 
from the cross-piece plants were hung so as to make an arch. 
One of the men took up his station in front of the arch, and 
as each candidate came up, the man seized him, spat on his 
breast and back a clot of red spittle, and gave him several 
severe blows with the stock of a plant. After that the 
candidate, who had previously stripped himself naked, passed 
under the leafy arch and bathed in the rocky pool at the 
other end of the gully. All the time that this solemnity 
was proceeding another man sat perched on a neighbouring 
rock, beating a drum and singing. Only men took part in 
the ceremony.’ Though no explanation of the ceremony is 
given by the observer who witnessed it, we may suppose 
that by passing under the yoke or arch the novices were 
supposed to rid themselves of certain evil influences, whether 
conceived as spiritual or not, which they left behind them 
on the further side of the barrier. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the bath which each candidate took immedi- 
ately afterwards. In short the whole purpose of the rite 
would seem to have been purificatory. 

With the preceding examples before us, it seems worth 
while to ask whether the ancient Italian practice of making 
conquered enemies to pass under a yoke may not in its 


chariot, that of a cart, and that of a 
yoke. See W. Caland, Altindisches 
Zauberritual (Amsterdam, 1900), p. 31 
note 5, 

1 Dr. E. Werner, ‘Im westlichen 
Finsterregebirge und an der Nordkiiste 
von Deutsch-Neuginea,” Petermanns 
Mitteilungen, lv. (1909) pp. 74 5g. 
Among some tribes of South-Eastern 
Australia it was customary at the 


ceremonies of initiation to bend grow- 
ing saplings into arches and compel 
the novices to pass under them; some- 
times the youths had to crawl on 
the ground to get through. See 
A. W. Howitt, ‘ On some Australian 
ceremonies of Initiation,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xiii.(1884) 
P- 445; id., Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia (London, 1904), p. 536. 
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of passing Origin have been a purificatory ceremony, designed to rid 


enemies : . o 9 
undera the foe of some uncanny powers before dismissing him to 


yoke was his home. For apparently the ceremony was only observed 
ees with prisoners who were about to be released ;' had it been 


ceremony a mere mark of ignominy, there seems to be no reason 
oi puri- . . . 
on why it should not have been inflicted also on men who 


ooe = were doomed to die. This conjectural explanation of the 
of degrada- 


Con ceremony is confirmed by the tradition that the Roman 
Horatius was similarly obliged by his fellow-countrymen to 
pass under a yoke as a forin of purification for the murder 
of his sister. The yoke by passing under which he cleansed 
himself from his sister’s blood was still to be seen in Rome 
when Livy was writing his history under the emperor 
Augustus. It was an ancient wooden beam spanning a 
narrow lane in an old quarter of the city, the two ends of 
the beam being built into the masonry of the walls on 
either side; it went by the name of the Sister’s Beam, and 
whenever the wood decayed and threatened to fall, the 
venerable monument, which carried back the thoughts of 
passers-by to the kingly age of Rome, was repaired at the 
public expense.? If our interpretation of these customs is 
right, it was the ghost of his murdered sister whom the 
Roman hero gave the slip to by passing under the yoke; 
and it may have been the angry ghosts of slaughtered 


1 Livy iii, 28, ix. 6, x. 36; Roman. iii. 22. The position of the 
Dionysius Hialicarnasensis, Amtiguit. beam is described exactly by the last 
Roman. iii. 22. 7. The so-called yoke of these writers, who had evidently 
in this case consisted of two spears or seen it. According to Festus, the 
two beams set upright in the ground, yoke under which Horatius passed was 
with a third spear or beam laid trans- composed of three beams, two uprights, 
versely across them. See Livy iii, 28; and a cross-piece, The similarity of 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, /.c. the ceremony to that which was ex- 

2 Livy i. 26: “*Ztague, ut caedes acted from conquered foes is noted by 
manifesta aliquo tamen piaculo lueretur, Dionysius Halicarnasensis as well as 
imperatum patri, ut filium expiaret by Livy. The tradition of the purifica- 
pecunia publica. Is guibusdam piacul- tion has been rightly explained by 
aribus sacrificiis factis, quae deinde Dr. W. H. Roscher with reference to 
genti Horatiae tradita sunt, transmisso the custom of passing through cleft 
per viam tigillo capite adoperto velut trees, holed stones, and so on. See 
sub jugum misit juvenem, Id hodie W.H. Roscher, Ausfihrliches Lexikon 
guogue publice semper refectum manet; der griech, und rim. Mythologie, ii. 
sororium tigillum vocant;” Festus, s.v. (Leipsic, 1890-1897) col. 21. Com- 
**Sororium Tigillum,” pp. 297, 307, pare G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus 
ed. C. O. Müller (Leipsic, 1839); der Römer? (Munich, 1912), p. 104. 
Dionysius Halicarnasensis, Antigutt. 
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Romans from whom the enemy’s soldiers were believed to 
be delivered when they marched under the yoke before 
being dismissed by their merciful conquerors to their homes. 

In a former part of this work we saw that homicides in 
general and victorious warriors in particular are often 
obliged to perform a variety of ceremonies for the purpose 
of ridding them of the dangerous ghosts of their victims.' 
If the ceremony of passing under the yoke was primarily 
designed, as I have suggested, to free the soldiers from the 
angry ghosts of the men whom they had slain, we should 
expect to find that the victorious Romans themselves 
observed a similar ceremony after a battle for a similar 
purpose. Was this the original meaning of passing under a 
triumphal arch? In other words, may not the triumphal 
arch have been for the victors what the yoke was for the 
vanquished, a barrier to protect them against the pursuit of 
the spirits of the slain? That the Romans felt the need 
of purification from the taint of bloodshed after a battle 
appears from the opinion of Masurius, mentioned by Pliny, 
that the laurel worn by soldiers in a triumphal procession 
was intended to purge them from the slaughter of the 
enemy.” A special gate, the Porta Triumphalis, was reserved 
for the entrance of a victorious army into Rome ;ë and it 
would be in accordance with ancient religious views if this 
distinction was originally not so much an honour conferred 
as a precaution enforced to prevent the ordinary gates from 
being polluted by the passage of thousands of blood-guilty 


men.’ 


I have 


1 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
pP. 165 599. 

2 Pliny, Natur, Histor. xv. 135: 
ss Quia suffimentum sit caedis hostium 
et purgatio.” 

3 Cicero, Jn Pisonem, xxii. 55; 
Josephus, Bellum Judaicum, vii. 5. 4. 

3 It was not till after I had given 
this conjectural explanation of the 
“ Sisters Beam” and the triumphal 
arch at Rome that I read the article 
of Mr. W. Warde Fowler, “ Passing 
under the Yoke” (The Classical Re- 
view, March 1913, pp. 48-51), in 
which he quite independently suggests 
practically the same explanation of 


both these Roman structures. 
left my exposition, except for one or 
two trivial verbal changes, exactly as 
it stood before I was aware that my 
friend had anticipated me in both con- 
jectures. The closeness of the coincid- 
ence between our views is a welcome 
confirmation of their truth. As to 
the Porta Triumphalis, the exact 
position of which is uncertain, Mr. 
Warde Fowler thinks that it was not a 
gate in the walls, but an archway 
standing by itself in the Campus 
Martius outside the city walls. He 
points out that in the oldest existing 
triumphal arch, that of Augustus at 
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$ 3. The External Soul in Animals 


But in practice, as in folk-tales, it is not merely with 
inanimate objects and plants that a person is occasionally 
believed to be united by a bond of physical sympathy. 
The same bond, it is supposed, may exist between a man 
and an animal, so that the welfare of the one depends on 
the welfare of the other, and when the animal dies the man 
dies also. The analogy between the custom and the tales 
is all the closer because in both of them the power of thus 
removing the soul from the body and stowing it away in an 
animal is often a special privilege of wizards and witches. 
Thus the Yakuts of Siberia believe that every shaman or 
wizard keeps his soul, or one of his souls, incarnate in an 
animal which is carefully concealed from all the world. 
“Nobody can find my external soul,” said one famous 
wizard, “it lies hidden far away in the stony mountains 
of Edzhigansk.” Only once a year, when the last snows 
melt and the earth turns black, do these external souls of 
wizards appear in the shape of animals among the dwellings 
of men. They wander everywhere, yet none but wizards 
can see them. The strong ones sweep roaring and noisily 
along, the weak steal about quietly and furtively. Often 
they fight, and then the wizard whose external soul is 
beaten, falls ill or dies. The weakest and most cowardly 
wizards are they whose souls are incarnate in the shape of 
dogs, for the dog gives his human double no peace, but 
gnaws his heart and tears his body. The most powerful 
wizards are they whose external souls have the shape of 
stallions, elks, black bears, eagles, or boars. Again, the 
Samoyeds of the Turukhinsk region hold that every shaman 
has a familiar spirit in the shape of a boar, which he leads 
about by a magic belt. On the death of the boar the 
shaman himself dies ; and stories are told of battles between 


Ariminum, the most striking part of here a reminiscence of the two uprights 
the structure consists of two upright and the cross-piece, which, if our theory 
Corinthian pillars with an architrave is correct, was the original form both 
laid horizontally across them; and he of the triumphal arch and of the yoke. 
ingeniously conjectures that we have 
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wizards, who send their spirits to fight before they encounter 
each other in person.’ In Yorkshire witches are thought to 
stand in such peculiarly close relations to hares, that if a 
particular hare is killed or wounded, a certain witch will at 
the same moment be killed or receive a hurt in her 
body exactly corresponding to the wound in the hare.’ 
However, this fancy is probably a case of the general 
European belief that witches have the power of temporarily 
transforming themselves into certain animals, particularly 
hares and cats, and that any hurts inflicted on such trans- 
formed animals are felt by the witches who are concealed in 
the animals.? But the notion that a person can temporarily 
transform himself into an animal differs from the notion 
that he can deposit his soul for a longer or shorter period in 
an animal, while he himself retains the human form ; though 
in the cloudy mind of the peasant and the savage the two 
ideas may not always be sharply distinguished. The 
Malays believe that “the soul of a person may pass into 
another person or into an animal, or rather that such a 
mysterious relation can arise between the two that the fate 
of the one is wholly dependent on that of the other.” * 
Among the Melanesians of Mota, one of the New 
Hebrides islands, the conception of an external soul is 
carried out in the practice of daily life. The Mota word 
for soul is azar. “The use of the word a¢az in Mota seems 
properly and originally to have been to signify something 
peculiarly and intimately connected with a person and 
sacred to him, something that he has set his fancy upon 
when he has seen it in what has seemed to him a wonderful 
manner, or some one has shewn it to him as such. What- 
ever the thing might be the man believed it to be the 
reflection of his own personality ; he and his a¢az flourished, 
suffered, lived, and died together. But the word must not 
be supposed to have been borrowed from this use and 


1 Professor V. M. Mikhailoviskij, 4B. F. Matthes, MJakassaarsch- 


st Shamanism in Siberia and European 
Russia,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxiv. (1895) pp. 133, 134- 

2 Th. Parkinson, Yorkshire Legends 
and Traditions, Second Series (Lon- 
don, 1889), pp. 160 59. 

2 See above, vol. i. pp. 315 397. 
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Hollandsch Woordenboek (Amsterdam, 
1859), s.v. soemangd, p. 569; G. A. 
Wilken, ‘* Het animisme bij de volken 
van den Indischen Archipel,” De 
Indische Gids, June 1884, p. 9333 id., 
Verspreide Geschriften (The Hague, 
1912), ii I2. 
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applied secondarily to describe the soui; the word carries a 
sense with it which is applicable alike to that second self, 
the visible object so mysteriously connected with the man, 
and to this invisible second self which we call the soul. 
There is another Mota word, tamaniu, which has almost if 
not quite the same meaning as ataz has when it describes 
something animate or inanimate which a man has come to 
believe to have an existence intimately connected with his 
own. The word tamaniu may be taken to be properly 
‘likeness, and the noun form of the adverb zama, as, like. 
It was not every one in Mota who had his tamaniu; only 
some men fancied that they had this relation to a lizard, a 
snake, or it might be a stone; sometimes the thing was 
sought for and found by drinking the infusion of certain 
leaves and heaping together the dregs; then whatever 
living thing was first seen in or upon the heap was the 
tamaniu. It was watched but not fed or worshipped ; the 
natives believed that it came at call, and that the life of the 
man was bound up with the life of his tamanzu, if a living 
thing, or with its safety ; should it die, or if not living get 
broken or be lost, the man would die. Hence in case of 
sickness they would send to see if the zamaniu was safe and 
well. This word has never been used apparently for the 
soul in Mota; but in Aurora in the New Hebrides it is the 
accepted equivalent. It is well worth observing that both 
the azať and the famaniu, and it may be added the Motlav 
talegt, is something which has a substantial existence of its 
own, as when a snake or stone is a man’s atai or tamaniu; 
a soul then when called by these names is conceived of as 
something in a way substantial.” ! 

From this account, which we owe to the careful and 
accurate researches of the Rev. Dr. Codrington, we gather 
that while every person in Mota has a second self or external 
soul in a visible object called an azai, only some people 
have, it may be, a second external soul in another visible 
object called a ¢amaniu. We may conjecture that persons 
who have a ¢amaniu in addition to an ata? are more than 

1 R. H. Codrington, D.D., The Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), pp. 250 Royal Society of Victoria, xvi. (1880) 


sg. Compare ta., “Notes on the p. 136. 
Customs of Mota, Banks Islands,” 
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usually anxious as to the state of their soul, and that they 
seek to put it in perfect security by what we may call a 
system of double insurance, calculating that if one of their 
external souls should die or be broken, they themselves may 
still survive by virtue of the survival of the other. Be that 
as it may, the ¢aaniu discharges two functions, one of them 
defensive and the other offensive. On the one hand, so long 
as it lives or remains unbroken, it preserves its owner in life; 
and on the other hand it helps him to injure his enemies. 
In its offensive character, if the zamaniu happens to be an 
eel, it will bite its owner’s enemy; if it is a shark, it will 
swallow him. In its defensive character, the state of the 
tamantu is a symptom or life-token of the state of the man ; 
hence when he is ill he will visit and examine it, or if he 
cannot go himself he will send another to inspect it and 
report. In either case the man turns the animal, if animal 
it be, carefully over in order to see what is the matter with 
it; should something be found sticking to its skin, it is 
removed, and through the relief thus afforded to the creature 
the sick man recovers. But if the animal should be found 
dying, it is an omen of death for the man; for whenever it 
dies he dies also." 

In Melanesia a native doctor was once attending to a 
sick man. Just then “a large cagle-hawk came soaring past 
the house, and Kaplen, my hunter, was going to shoot it; 
but the doctor jumped up in evident alarm, and said, ‘ Oh, 
don’t shoot ; that is my spirit’ (wzog, literally, my shadow) ; 
‘if you shoot that, I will die” He then told the old man, 
‘If you see a rat to-night, don’t drive it away, ’tis my spirit 
(niog), or a snake which will come to-night, that also is my 
spirit? ”? It does not appear whether the doctor in this 
case, like the giant or warlock in the tales, kept his spirit 


1 W. H. R. Rivers, ‘Totemism in 
Polynesia and Melanesia,” Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
xxxix. (1909) p. 177. Dr. Rivers 
cites a recent case of a man who had a 
large lizard for his łamaniu. The 
animal lived in the roots of a big 
banyan-tree ; when the man was ill, 
the lizard also seemed unwell ; and 
when the man died, the tree fell, which 


was deemed a sign that the lizard also 
was dead. 


2 George Brown, D.D., Melanesians 
and Polynesians (London, 1910), p. 
177. The case was known to Dr. 
Brown, who made notes of it. The 
part of Melanesia where it happened 
was probably the Duke of York Island 
or New Britain. 
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permanently in the bird or in the animal, or whether he only 
transferred it temporarily to the creature for the purpose 
of enabling him the better to work the cure, perhaps by 
sending out his own soul in a bird or beast to find and bring 
back the lost soul of the patient. In either case he seems 
to have thought, like the giant or warlock in the stories, that 
the death of the bird or the animal would simultaneously 
entail his own. A family in Nauru, one of the Marshall 
Islands, apparently imagine that their lives are bound up 
with a species of large fish, which has a huge mouth and 
devours human beings ; for when one of these fish was killed, 
the members of the family cried, “Our guardian spirit is 
killed, now we must all die !”? 

The theory of an external soul deposited in an animal 
appears to be very prevalent in West Africa, particularly in 
Nigeria, the Cameroons, and the Gaboon.? In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century two English missionaries, established 
at San Salvador, the capital of the King of Congo, asked the 
natives repeatedly whether any of them had scen the strange, 
big, East African goat which Stanley had given to a chief at 
Stanley Pool in 1877. But their enquiries were fruitless ; 
no native would admit that he had seen the goat. Some 
years afterwards the missionaries discovered why they could 
obtain no reply to their enquiry. All the people, it turned 
out, imagined that the missionaries believed the spirit of the 
King of Salvador to be contained in the goat, and that they 
wished to obtain possession of the animal in order to exercise 
an evil influence on his majesty. The belief from the stand- 
point of the Congo savages was natural enough, since in that 
region some chiefs regularly link their fate to that of an 


The soulof animal. Thus the Chief Bankwa of Ndolo, on the Moeko 
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River, had conferred this honour on a certain hippopotamus of 
the neighbourhood, at which he would allow nobody to shoot. 
At the village of Ongek, in the Gaboon, a French missionary 
slept in the hut of an old Fan chief. Awakened about two 


1 « Totemismus auf den Marshall- 3 Herbert Ward, Five Years with 
Inseln (Siidsee),” Anthropos, viii. (1913) the Congo Cannibals (London, 1890), 
p. 251. p53: 

2 Much of the following evidence 4 Notes Analytiques sur les Collec- 
has already been cited by me in Zotem- tions ethnographiques du Musée du 
ism and Exogamy, ii. 593 sgg. Congo, i. (Brussels, 1902—1906) p. 150 
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in the morning by a rustling of dry leaves, he lit a torch, 
when to his horror he perceived a huge black serpent of the 
most dangerous sort, coiled in a corner, with head erect, 
shining eyes, and hissing jaws, ready to dart at him. In- 
stinctively he seized his gun and pointed it at the reptile, 
when suddenly his arm was struck up, the torch was 
extinguished, and the voice of the old chief said, “ Don’t 
fire! don’t fire! I beg of you. In killing the serpent, it is 
me that you would kill. Fear nothing. The serpent is my 
elangela.” So saying he flung himself on his knees beside 
the reptile, put his arms about it, and clasped it to his breast. 
The serpent received his caresses quietly, manifesting neither 
anger nor fear, and the chief carried it off and laid it down 
beside him in another hut, exhorting the missionary to have 
no fear and never to speak of the subject.’ His curiosity 
being excited by this adventure, the missionary, Father 
Trilles, pursued his enquiries and ascertained that among 
the Fans of the Gaboon every wizard is believed at initia- 
tion to unite his life with that of some particular wild animal 
by a rite of blood-brotherhood ; he draws blood from the ear 
of the animal and from his own arm, and inoculates the 
animal with his own blood, and himself with the blood of the 
beast. Henceforth such an intimate union is established 
between the two that the death of the one entails the death 
of the other. The alliance is thought to bring to the wizard 
or sorcerer a great accession of power, which he can turn to 
his advantage in various ways. In the first place, like the 
warlock in the fairy tales who has deposited his life outside 
of himself in some safe place, the Fan wizard now deems 
himself invulnerable. Moreover, the animal with which he 
has exchanged blood has become his familiar, and will obey 
any orders he may choose to give it; so he makes use of it 
to injure and kill his enemies. For that reason the creature 
with whom he establishes the relation of blood-brotherhood 
is never a tame or domestic animal, but always a ferocious 
and dangerous wild beast, such as a leopard, a black serpent, 
a crocodile, a hippopotamus, a wild boar, or a vulture. Of 


1 Father H. Trilles, ‘‘Chez les chez les Fai (Münster i, W. 1912), 
Fangs,” Les Missions Catholiques, xxx. pp. 473 $g. 
‘1898) p. 322; id., Le Totémisme 
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all these creatures the leopard is by far the commonest 
familiar of Fan wizards, and next to it comes the black 
serpent ; the vulture is the rarest. Witches as well as wizards 
have their familiars ; but the animals with which the lives of 
women are thus bound up generally differ from those to 
which men commit their external souls. A witch never has a 
panther for her familiar, but often a venomous species of 
serpent, sometimes a horned viper, sometimes a black serpent, 
sometimes a green one that lives in banana-trees ; or it may 
be a vulture, an owl, or other bird of night. In every case 
the beast or bird with which the witch or wizard has con- 
tracted this mystic alliance is an individual, never a species ; 
and when the individual animal dies the alliance is naturally 
at an end, since the death of the animal is supposed to entail 
the death of the man.’ 

Similar beliefs are held by the natives of the Cross River 
valley within the German provinces of the Cameroons. 
Groups of people, generally the inhabitants of a village, have 
chosen various animals, with which they believe themselves 
to stand on a footing of intimate friendship or relationship. 
Amongst such animals are hippopotamuses, elephants, 
leopards, crocodiles, gorillas, fish, and serpents, all of them 
creatures which are cither very strong or can easily hide them- 
selves in the water or a thicket. This power of concealing 
themselves is said to be an indispensable condition of the 
choice of animal familiars, since the animal friend or helper is 
expected to injure his owner’s enemy by stealth ; for example, 
if he is a hippopotamus, he will bob up suddenly out of the 
water and capsize the enemy’s canoe. Between the animals 
and their human friends or kinsfolk such a sympathetic 
relation is supposed to exist that the moment the animal 
dies the man dies also, and similarly the instant the man 


l Father H. Trilles, Ze Zotémisme account given by Mer. Buléon. But 


chez les Fix (Münster i. W. 1912), 
pp. 167 sg., 438 sg., 484-489. The 
description of the rite of blood- 
brotherhood contracted with the animal 
is quoted by Father Trilles (pp. 486 
sq.) from a work by Mgr. Buléon, Sous 
le ciel d'Afrique, Récits Cun Mission- 
naire, pp. 88 sgg. Father Trilles’s own 
observations and enquiries confirm the 
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perishes so does the beast. From this it follows that the 
animal kinsfolk may never be shot at or molested for fear of 
injuring or killing the persons whose lives are knit up with 
the lives of the brutes. This does not, however, prevent the 
people of a village, who have elephants for their animal 
friends, from hunting clephants. For they do not respect 
the whole species but merely certain individuals of it, which 
stand in an intimate relation to certain individual men and 
women ; and they imagine that they can always distinguish 
these brother elephants from the common herd of elephants 
which are mere elephants and nothing more. The recogni- 
tion indeed is said to be mutual. When a hunter, who has 
an elephant for his friend, meets a human elephant, as we 
may call it, the noble animal lifts up a paw and holds it 
before his face, as much as to say, “ Don’t shoot.” Were the 
hunter so inhuman as to fire on and wound such an elephant, 
the person whose life was bound up with the elephant would 
fall ill. 

The Balong of the Cameroons think that every man has Similar 
several souls, of which one is in his body and another in an P 
animal, such as an elephant, a wild pig, a leopard, and so in the 
forth. When a man comes home, feeling ill, and says, “I SaR 
shall soon die,” and dies accordingly, the people aver that one 
of his souls has been killed in a wild pig or a leopard, and that 
the death of the external soul has caused the death of the 
soul in his body. Hence the corpse is cut open, and a 
diviner determines, from an inspection of the inwards, 
whether the popular surmise is correct or not? 

A similar belief in the external souls of living people is Belief of 
entertained by the Ibos, an important tribe of the Niger one 
delta, who inhabit a country west of the Cross River. They human — 
think that a man’s spirit can quit his body for a time during oe ogee 
life and take up its abode in an animal. This is called zsz in animals. 
anu, “to turn animal.” A man who wishes to acquire this 
power procures a certain drug from a wise man and mixes 
it with his food. After that his soul goes out and enters 

1 Alfred Mansfeld, Urwald- Doku- das Land und Volk der Balong,” 
mente, vier Jahre unter den Crossfluss- Deutsches Kolonialblatt, 1 Oktober 
negern Kameruns (Berlin, 1908), pp. 1895, p. 484; H. Seidel, “ Ethno- 


220 sg. graphisches aus Nordost Kamerun,” 
2 J. Keller (missionary), ‘‘Ueber Gous, lxix. (1896) p. 277. 
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into the animal. If it should happen that the animal is 
killed while the man’s soul is lodged in it, the man dies ; 
and if the animal be wounded, the man’s body will presently 
be covered with boils. This belief instigates to many deeds 
of darkness ; for a sly rogue will sometimes surreptitiously 
administer the magical drug to his enemy in his food, and 
having thus smuggled the other’s soul into an animal will 
destroy the creature, and with it the man whose soul is 
lodged in it.’ A like belief is reported to prevail among the 
tribes of the Obubura Hill district on the Cross River in 
Southern Nigeria. Once when Mr. Partridge’s canoe-men 
wished to catch fish near a town of the Assiga tribe, the 
people objected, saying, “ Our souls live in those fish, and if 
you kill them we shall die.” ? 

The negroes of Calabar, at the mouth of the Niger, 
believe that every person has four souls, one of which always 
lives outside of his or her body in the form of a wild beast 
in the forest. This external soul, or bush soul, as Miss 
Kingsley calls it, may be almost any animal, for example, a 
leopard, a fish, or a tortoise; but it is never a domestic 
animal and never a plant. Unless he is gifted with second 
sight, a man cannot see his own bush soul, but a diviner will 
often tell him what sort of creature his bush soul is, and after 
that the man will be careful not to kill any animal of that 
species, and will strongly object to any one else doing so. 
A man and his sons have usually the same sort of animals 
for their bush souls, and so with a mother and her daughters, 
But sometimes all the children of a family take after the 
bush soul of their father ; for example, if his external soul 
is a leopard, all his sons and daughters will have leopards 
for their external souls. And on the other hand, sometimes 
they all take after their mother ; for instance, if her external 
soul is a tortoise, all the external souls of her sons and 
daughters will be tortoises too. So intimately bound up is 
the life of the man with that of the animal which he regards 
as his external or bush soul, that the death or injury of the 
animal necessarily entails the death or injury of the man. 


1 John Parkinson, ‘Note on the xxxvi. (1906) pp. 314 sg. 
Asaba People (Ibos) of the Niger,” 2 Charles Partridge, Cross River 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Natives (London, 1905), pp. 225 sg. 
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And, conversely, when the man dies, his bush soul can no 
longer find a place of rest, but goes mad and rushes into the 
fire or charges people and is knocked on the head, and that 
is an end of it. When a person is sick, the diviner will 
sometimes tell him that his bush soul is angry at being 
neglected ; thereupon the patient will make an offering to 
the offended spirit and deposit it in a tiny hut in the forest 
at the spot where the animal, which is his external soul, 
was last seen. If the bush soul is appeased, the patient 
recovers ; but if it is not, he dies. Yet the foolish bush 
soul does not understand that in injuring the man it injures 
itself, and that it cannot long survive his decease.! 

Such is the account which Miss Kingsley gives of the 
bush souls of the Calabar negroes. Some fresh particulars 
are furnished by Mr. Richard Henshaw, Agent for Native 
Affairs at Calabar. He tells us that a man may only marry 
a woman who has the same sort of bush soul as himself; 
for example, if his bush soul is a leopard, his wife also must 
have a leopard for her bush soul. Further, we learn from 
Mr. Henshaw that a person’s bush soul need not be that 
either of his father or of his mother. For example, a child 
with a hippopotamus for his bush soul may be born into a 
family, all the members of which have wild pigs for their 
bush souls; this happens when the child is a reincarnation 
of a man whose external soul was a hippopotamus. In such 
a case, if the parents object to the intrusion of an alien soul, 
they may call in a medicine-man to check its growth and 
finally abolish it altogether, after which they will give the 
child their own bush soul. Or they may leave the matter 
over till the child comes of age, when he will choose a bush 
soul for himself with the help of a medicine-man, who will also 
select the piece of bush or water in which the chosen animal 
lives. When a man dies, then the animal which contains his 


1 Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Travels that when a man knows what kind of 


in West Africa (London, 1897), pp. 
459-461. The lamented authoress was 
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external soul “becomes insensible and quite unconscious of 
the approach of danger. Thus a hunter can capture or 
kill him with perfect ease.” Sacrifices are often offered to 
prevent other people from killing the animal in which a 
man’s bush soul resides. The tribes of Calabar which hold 
these beliefs as to the bush soul are the Efik and Ekoi.' 
The belief of the Calabar negroes in the external soul has 
been described as follows by a missionary: “ Ukpong is the 
native word we have taken to translate our word soul, It 
primarily signifies the shadow of a person. It also signifies 
that which dwells within a man on which his life depends, 
but which may detach itself from the body, and visiting 
places and persons here and there, again return to its abode 
in the man. ... Besides all this, the word is used to 
designate an animal possessed of an wkpong, so connected 
with a persons wkpong, that they mutually act upon each 
other. When the leopard, or crocodile, or whatever animal 
may be a man’s ukpong, gets sick or dies, the like thing 
happens to him. Many individuals, it is believed, have the 
power of changing themselves into the animals which are 
their ukpong.”? 

Among the Ekoi of the Oban district, in Southern 
Nigeria, it is usual to hear a person say of another that he 
or she “ possesses” such and such an animal, meaning that 
the person has the power to assume the shape of that par- 
ticular creature. It is their belief that by constant practice 
and by virtue of certain hereditary secrets a man can quit 
his human body and put on that of a wild beast. They say 
that in addition to the soul which animates his human body 


1 John Parkinson, ‘* Notes on the 
Efik Belief in ‘ Bush-soul,’” Man, vi. 
(1906) pp. 121 sg., No. 80. Mr. 
Henshaw is a member of the highest 
grade of the secret society of Egbo. 


2 Rev. Hugh Goldie, Calabar and its 
Mission, New Edition (Edinburgh and 
London, 1901), pp. 51 sg. Compare 
Major A. G. Leonard, The Lower Niger 
and its Tribes (London, 1906), p. 217 : 
** When Efik or waterside Ibo see a 
dead fish floating in the water of the 
kind called Zaidim by the former and 
Elili by the latter—a variety of the 
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everybody has a bush soul which at times he can send forth 
to animate the body of the creature which he “ possesses.” 
When he wishes his bush soul to go out on its rambles, he 
drinks a magic potion, the secret of which has been handed 
down from time immemorial, and some of which is always 
kept ready for use in an ancient earthen pot set apart for the 
purpose. No sooner has he drunk the mystic draught than 
his bush soul escapes from him and floats away invisible 
through the town into the forest. There it begins to swell 
and, safe in the shadow of the trees, takes on the shape of 
the man’s animal double, it may be an elephant, a leopard, a 
buffalo, a wild boar, or a crocodile. Naturally the potion 
differs according to the kind of animal into which a man is 
temporarily converted. It would be absurd, for example, to 
expect that the dose which turns you into an elephant should 
also be able to turn you into a crocodile; the thing is mani- 
festly impossible. A great advantage of these temporary 
conversions of a man into a beast is that it enables the 
convert in his animal shape to pay out his enemy without 
being suspected. If, for example, you have a grudge at a 
man who is a well-to-do farmer, all that you have to do is to 
turn yourself by night into a buffalo, an elephant, or a wild 
boar, and then, bursting into his fields, stamp about in them 
till you have laid the standing crops level with the ground. 
That is why in the neighbourhood of large well-tilled farms, 
people prefer to keep their bush souls in buffaloes, elephants, 
and wild boars, because these animals are the most convenicnt 
means of destroying a neighbour’s crops. Whereas where 
the farms are small and ill-kept, as they are round about 
Oban, it is hardly worth a man’s while to take the trouble 
of turning into a buffalo or an elephant for the paltry satis- 
faction of rooting up a few miserable yams or such like trash. 
So the Oban people keep their bush souls in leopards and 
crocodiles, which, though of little use for the purpose of 
destroying a neighbour’s crops, are excellent for the purpose 
of killing the man himself first and eating him afterwards. 
But the power of turning into an animal has this serious dis- 
advantage that it lays you open to the chance of being 
wounded or even slain in your animal skin before you have 
time to put it off and scramble back into your human integu- 
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ment. A remarkable case of this sort happened only a few 
miles from Oban not long ago. To understand it you must 
know that the chiefs of the Ododop tribe, who live about ten 
miles from Oban, keep their bush souls, whenever they are 
out on a ramble, in the shape of buffaloes. Well, one day the 
District Commissioner at Oban saw a buffalo come down to 
drink at a stream which runs through his garden. He shot 
at the beast and hit it, and it ran away badly wounded. At 
the very same moment the head chief of the Ododop tribe, 
ten miles away, clapped his hand to his side and said, 
“They have killed me at Oban.” Death was not instant- 
aneous, for the buffalo lingered in pain for a couple of days 
in the forest, but an hour or two before its dead body was dis- 
covered by the trackers the chief expired. Just before he died, 
with touching solicitude he sent a message warning all 
people who kept their external souls in buffaloes to profit by 
his sad fate and beware of going near Oban, which was not 
a safe place for them. Naturally, when a man keeps his 
external soul from time to time in a beast, say in a wild 
cow, he is not so foolish as to shoot an animal of that 
particular sort, for in so doing he might perhaps be killing 
himself. But he may kill animals in which other people 
keep their external souls. For example, a wild cow man 
may freely shoot an antelope or a wild boar; but should he 
do so and then have reason to suspect that the dead beast is 
the animal double of somebody with whom he is on friendly 
terms, he must perform certain ceremonies over the carcase 
and then hurry home, running at the top of his speed, to 
administer a particular medicine to the man whom he has 
unintentionally injured. In this way he may possibly be in 
time to save the life of his friend from the effects of the 
deplorable accident.’ 


1 P, Amaury Talbot, Zn the Shadow 
of the Bush (London, 1912), pp. 80-87. 
The Ekoi name for a man who has the 
power of sending out his spirit into 
the form of some animal is ¢fumi (id., 
p. 71 note*). A certain chief named 
Agbashan, a great elephant hunter, is 
believed to have the power of trans- 
forming himself into an elephant ; and 
‘a man of considerable intelligence, 
educated in England, the brother of a 


member of the Legislative Council for 
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metamorphosis ” (¢@., pp. 82 sg.). In 
this case, therefore, the man seems to 
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Near Eket in North Calabar there is a sacred lake, the fish 
of which are carefully preserved because the people believe that 
their own souls are lodged in the fish, and that with every 
fish killed a human life would be simultaneously extinguished.) 
In the Calabar River not very many years ago there used 
to be a huge old crocodile, popularly supposed to contain the 
external soul of a chief who resided in the flesh at Duke 
Town. Sporting vice-consuls used from time to time to 
hunt the animal, and once a peculiarly energetic officer con- 
trived to hit it. Forthwith the chief was laid up with a 
wound in his leg. He gave out that a dog had bitten him, 
but no doubt the wise shook their heads and refused to be 
put off with so flimsy a pretext? Again, among several 
tribes on the banks of the Niger between Lokoja and the 
delta there prevails “a belief in the possibility of a man 
possessing an alter ego in the form of some animal such asa 
crocodile or a hippopotamus. It is believed that such a 
person’s life is bound up with that of the animal to such an 
extent that, whatever affects the one produces a corresponding 
impression upon the other, and that if one dies the other 
must specdily do so too. It happened not very long ago that 
an Englishman shot a hippopotamus close toa native village; 
the friends of a woman who died the same night in the 
village demanded and eventually obtained five pounds as 
compensation for the murder of the woman.”* Among the 
Montols of Northern Nigeria, “in many of the compounds 
there will be found a species of snake, of a non-poisonous 
sort, which, when full grown, attains a length of about five 
feet and a girth of eight or nine inches. These snakes live 
in and about the compound. They are not specially fed by 
the people of the place, nor are places provided for them to 
nest in. They live generally in the roofs of the small 
granaries and huts that make up the compound. They feed 
upon small mammals, and no doubt serve a useful purpose 
in destroying vermin which might otherwise eat the stored 
grain. They are not kept for the purpose of destroying 
vermin, however. The Montols believe that at the birth of 


1 Letter of Mr. P. Amaury Talbot n West Africa (London, 1897), pp. 
to me, dated Eket, North Calabar, 538 sg. 
Southern Nigeria, April 3d, 1913. 3 C., H. Robinson, ausaland (Lon- 
2 Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Travels don, 1896), pp. 36 sg. 
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every individual of their race, male and female, one of these 
snakes, of the same sex, is also born. If the snake be killed, 
his human partner in life dies also and at the same time. If 
the wife of a compound-owner gives birth to a son, shortly 
after the interesting event, the snake of the establishment 
will be seen with a young one of corresponding sex. From 
the moment of birth, these two, the snake and the man, 
share a life of common duration, and the measure of the one 
is the measure of the other. Hence every care is taken to 
protect these animals from injury, and no Montol would in 
any circumstances think of injuring or killing one. It is said 
that a snake of this kind never attempts any injury to a man. 
There is only one type of snake thus regarded”! Among 
the Angass, of the Kanna District in Northern Nigeria, “ when 
a man is born, he is endowed with two distinct entities, life 
and a urua (Arabic riz) . . . When the riz enters a man, 
its counterpart enters some beast or snake at the same 
time, and if either dies, so also does the body containing the 
counterpart. This, however, in no wise prevents a man 
from killing any game, etc., he may see, though he knows 
full well that he is causing thereby the death of some man 
or woman. When a man dies, his life and +z both leave 
him, though the latter is asserted sometimes to linger near 
the place of death for a day or two.”? Again, at the town of 
Paha, in the northern territory of the Gold Coast, there are 
pools inhabited by crocodiles which are worshipped by the 
people. The natives believe that for every death or birth in 
the town a similar event takes place among the crocodiles.’ 
In South Africa the conception of an external soul 
deposited in an animal, which is so common in West Africa, 
appears to be almost unknown; at least I have met with no 
clear traces of it in literature. The Bechuanas, indeed, com- 
monly believe that if a man wounds a crocodile, the man 
will be ill as long as the crocodile is ill of its wound, and 


1J. F. J. Fitzpatrick (Assistant 
Resident, Northern Nigeria), ‘‘ Some 
Notes on the Kwolla District and its 
Tribes,” Journal of the African Society, 
No. 37, October, 1910, p. 30. 

2 Extract from a Report by Captain 
Foulkes to the British Colonial Office. 


My thanks are due to Mr. N. W. 
Thomas for sending me the extract and 
to the authorities of the Colonial Office 
for their permission to publish it. 


8 The Daily Graphic, Tuesday, 
October 7th, 1902, p. 3. 
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that if the crocodile dies, the man dies too. This belief is 
not, apparently, confined to the Bechuana clan which has 
the crocodile for its totem, but is shared by all the other 
clans ; all of them certainly hold the crocodile in respect.! It 
does not appear whether the sympathetic relation between a 
man and a crocodile is supposed by the Bechuanas to be 
lifelong, or only to arise at the moment when the man 
wounds the animal; in the latter case the shedding of the 
crocodile’s blood might perhaps be thought to establish a 
relationship of affinity or sympathy between the two. The 
Zulus believe that every man is attended by an ancestral 
spirit (zi/ozz, or rather čď%ľozí) in the form of a serpent, 
“which specially guards and helps him, lives with him, wakes 
with him, sleeps and travels with him, but always under 
ground. If it ever makes its appearance, great is the joy, 
and the man must seek to discover the meaning of its 
appearance. He who has no zh/ozz must die. Therefore if 
any one kills an zh/ozz serpent, the man whose z%/ozť it was 
dies, but the serpent comes to life again.”? But the concep- 
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1 Rev. W. C. Willoughby, ‘‘ Notes 
on the Totemism of the Becwana,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxv. (1905) p. 300. The writer adds 
that he found a similar belief as to 
the sympathetic relation between a 
wounded crocodile and the man who 
wounded it very general among the 
Wanyamwezi, who, in 1882, were 
living under Mirambo about two 
hundred miles south of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza and a hundred miles east of 
Lake Tanganyika. 

2 F. Speckmann, Die Hermanns- 
burger Mission in Africa (Hermanns- 
burg, 1876) p. 167. Compare David 
Leslie, Among the Zulus and Amaton- 
gas, Second Edition (Edinburgh, 1875) 
pp- 47 sg. ; “The Kaffirs believe that 
after death their spirits turn into a 
snake, which they call ZA/ose, and that 
every living man has two of these 
familiar spirits—a good and a bad. 
When everything they undertake goes 
wrong with them, such as hunting, 
cattle - breeding, etc., they say they 
know that it is their enemies who are 
annoying them, and that they are only 
to be appeased by sacrificing an animal; 


but when everything prospers, they 
ascribe it to their good ÆA/ose being in 
the ascendant”; id., op. cit. p. 148: 
“ When in battle two men are fighting, 
their snakes (Mah/oze) are poetically 
said to be twisting and biting each 
other overhead. One ‘softens’ and 
goes down, and the man, whose attend- 
ant it is, goes down with it. Every- 
thing is ascribed to Eh/ose. If he 
fails in anything, his ZA/ose is bad; if 
successful, it is good. . . . It is this 
thing which is the inducing cause of 
everything. In fact, nothing in Zulu 
is admitted to arise from natural 
causes; everything is ascribed to 
witchcraft or the EA/ose.” 

It is not all serpents that are amad- 
hlozi (plural of zd/ozz), that is, are the 
transformed spirits of the dead. Ser- 
pents which are dead men may easily 
be distinguished from common snakes, 
for they frequent huts; they do not 
eat mice, and they are not afraid of 
people. If a man in his life had a 
scar, his serpent after his death will 
also have a scar; if he had only one 
eye, his serpent will have only one 
eye; if he was lame, his serpent 
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tion of a dead ancestor incarnate in a snake, on which the 
welfare or existence of one of his living descendants depends, 
is rather that of a guardian spirit than of an external 
soul. 

Amongst the Zapotecs of Central America, when a 
woman was about to be confined, her relations assembled in 
the hut, and began to draw on the floor figures of different 
animals, rubbing each one out as soon as it was completed. 
This went on till the moment of birth, and the figure that 
then remained sketched upon the ground was called the 
child’s ¿ona or second self. “When the child grew old 
enough, he procured the animal that represented him and 
took care of it, as it was believed that health and existence 
were bound up with that of the animal’s, in fact that the 
death of both would occur simultaneously,” or rather that 


when the animal died the man would die too. 


Among the 


will be lame too. That is how you 
can recognise So-and-So in his serpent 
form. Chiefs do not turn into the 
same kind of snakes as ordinary people. 
For common folk become harmless 
snakes with green and white bellies 
and very small heads; but kings 
become boa-constrictors or the large 
and deadly black mamba. See Rev. 
Henry Callaway, M.D., The Religious 
System of the Amazulu, Part ii. 
(Capetown, London, etc., 1869) pp. 
134 $9., 140, 196-202, 205, 208-211, 
231. ‘*The Æàlose of Chaka and 
other dead kings is the Boa-constrictor, 
or the large and deadly black Mamba, 
whichever the doctors decide. That 
of dead Queens is the tree Iguana” 
(David Leslie, of. cit. p. 213). Com- 
pare Rev. Joseph Shooter, The Kafirs 
of Natal and the Zulu Country (Lon- 
don, 1857) PPa IOL A WIR 
Gordon, ‘‘ Words about Spirits,” 
(South African) Folk-lore Journal, ii. 
(Cape Town, 1880) pp, 101-103 ; W. 
Grant, ‘* Magato and his Tribe,” Jour- 
nal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xxxv. (1905) p. 270. A word which is 
sometimes confounded with zdh/oz? is 
iongo (plural amatongo); but the natives 
themselves when closely questioned 
distinguish between the two. See 
Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood, a 


Study of Kafir Children (London, 
1906), pp. 14 $g., 281-286. The 
notion that the spirits of the dead 
appear in the form of serpents is wide- 
spread in Africa. See Adonis, Attis, 
Osiris, Second Edition, pp. 73 sgg. 
Dr. F. B. Jevons has suggested that 
the Roman gentius, the guardian-spirit 
which accompanied a man from birth 
to death (Censorinus, De die natali,3) 
and was commonly represented in the 
form of a snake, may have been an 
external soul. See F. B. Jevons, 
Plutarch's Romane Questions (London, 
1892) pp. xlvii. sg.; id., troduction 
to the History of Religion (London, 
1896), pp. 186 sg.; L. Preller, 
Römische Mythologie’ (Berlin, 1881— 
1883), ii. 195 sgg.; G. Wissowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Römer? 
(Munich, 1912), pp. 176 sg. 

1 H. H. Bancroft, Tke Native Races 
of the Pacific Coast (London, 1875- 
1876), i. 661. The words quoted 
by Bancroft (p. 662, note), ‘* Con- 
sérvase entre ellos la creencia de que 
su vida está unida à la de un animal, 
yY que es forzoso gue mueran ellos 
cuando éste muere,” are not quite ac- 
curately represented by the statement 
of Bancroft in the text. Elsewhere 
(vol. ii. p. 277) the same writer calls 
the ‘‘second self” of the Zapotecs a 
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Indians of Guatemala and Honduras the wagual or naual is 
“that animate or inanimate object, generally an animal, 
which stands in a parallel relation to a particular man, so 
that the weal and woe of the man depend on the fate of the 
nagual’) According to an old writer, many Indians of 
Guatemala “are deluded by the devil to believe that their 
life dependeth upon the life of such and such a beast (which 
they take unto them as their familiar spirit), and think that 
when that beast dieth they must die; when he is chased, 
their hearts pant; when he is faint, they are faint ; nay, it 
happeneth that by the devil’s delusion they appear in the 
shape of that beast (which commonly by their choice is a 
buck, or doe, a lion, or tigre, or dog, or eagle) and in that 
shape have been shot at and wounded.”” Herrera’s account 
of the way in which the Indians of Honduras acquired their 
naguals, runs thus: “ The devil deluded them, appearing in 
the shape ot a lion or a tiger, or a coyte, a beast like a 
wolf, or in the shape of an alligator, a snake, or a bird, that 
province abounding in creatures of prey, which they called 
naguales, signifying keepers or guardians, and when the bird 
died the Indian that was in league with him died also, 
which often happened and was looked upon as infallible. 
The manner of contracting this alliance was thus, The 
Indian repaired to the river, wood, hill, or most obscure 


a aaaea 


“nagual, or tutelary genius,” adding 
that the fate of the child was supposed 
to be so intimately bound up with the 
fortune of the animal that the death 
of the one involved the death of the 
other. Compare Daniel G. Brinton, 
‘‘Nagualism, a Study in American 
Folk-lore and History,” Proceedings of 
the American Philosophical Society 
held at Philadelphia, vol. xxxiii. No. 
144 (Philadelphia, January, 1894), pp. 
11-73. According to Professor E. 
Seler the word nagual is akin to the 
Mexican mazalli, ‘*a witch or wizard,” 
which is derived from a word meaning 
“ hidden ” with reference to the power 
attributed to sorcerers of transforming 
themselves into animals. See E. Seler, 
« Altmexikanische Studien, II.” Verof- 
fentlichungen aus dem Königlichen 
Museum für Völkerkunde, vi. heft 2/4 
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(Berlin, 1899), pp. 52-57. 

1 Otto Stoll, Die Ethnologie der 
Indianerstamme von Guatemala (Ley- 
den, 1889), p. 57: 

2 Thomas Gage, A Mew Survey of 
the West Indies, Yhird Edition (London, 
1677), p- 334- The same writer 
relates how a certain Indian named 
Gonzalez was reported to have the 
power of turning himself into a lion or 
rather a puma. Once when a Spaniard 
had shot a puma in the nose, Gonzalez 
was found with a bruised face and 
accused the Spaniard of having shot 
him. Another Indian chief named 
Gomez was said to have transformed 
himself into a puma, and in that shape 
to have fought a terrific battle with a 
rival chief named Lopez, who had 
changed himself into a jaguar. See 
Gage, of, cit. pp. 383-389. 
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place, where he called upon the devils by such names as he 
thought fit, talked to the rivers, rocks, or woods, said he 
went to weep that he might have the same his predecessors 
had, carrying a cock or a dog to sacrifice. In that melan- 
choly fit he fell asleep, and either in a dream or waking 
saw some one of the aforesaid birds or other creatures, 
whom he entreated to grant him profit in salt, cacao, or any 
other commodity, drawing blood from his own tongue, ears, 
and other parts of his body, making his contract at the 
same time with the said creature, the which either in a 
dream or waking told him, ‘Such a day you shall go abroad 
asporting, and I will be the first bird or other animal you 
shall meet, and will be your nagual and companion at all 
times.’ Whereupon such friendship was contracted between 
them, that when one of them died the other did not survive, 
and they fancied that he who had no zagual could not be 
rich.”* The Indians were persuaded that the death of their 
nagual would entail their own. Legend affirms that in the 
first battles with the Spaniards on the plateau of Quetzalte- 
nango the waguals of the Indian chiefs fought in the form 
of serpents. The zagual of the highest chief was especially 
conspicuous, because it had the form of a great bird, re- 
splendent in green plumage. The Spanish general Pedro 
de Alvarado killed the bird with his lance, and at the same 
moment the Indian chief fell dead to the ground? 

In many tribes of South-Eastern Australia each sex used 
to regard a particular species of animals in the same way that a 
Central American Indian regarded his zagual, but with this 
difference, that whereas the Indian apparently knew the indi- 


1 Antonio de Herrera, General His- 
tory of the Vast Continent and Islands 
of America, translated by Capt. John 
Stevens (London, 1725-1726), iv. 
138 sg. The Spanish original of Her- 
rera’s history, a work based on ex- 
cellent authorities, was first published 
at Madrid in 1601-1615. The Indians 
of Santa Catalina Istlavacan still receive 
at birth the name of some animal, 
which is commonly regarded as their 
guardian spirit for the rest of their life. 
The name is bestowed by the heathen 
priest, who usually hears of a birth 


in the village sooner than his Catholic 
colleague. See K. Scherzer, ‘Die 
Indianer von Santa Catalina Istláva- 
cana (Frauenfuss), ein Beitrag zur 
Culturgeschichte der Urbewohner Cen- 
tral- Amerikas,” Sztzemgsberichte der 
Philos, histor. Classe der kais, Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (Vienna), xviii. 
(1856) p. 235. 

2 Otto Stoll, Die Ethnologie der 
Indianerstimme von Guatemala (Ley- 
den, 1889), pp. 57 59.3 id., Suggestion 
und Hypnotism? (Leipsic, 1904), Pp. 
170. 
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vidual animal with which his life was bound up, the Australians 
only knew that each of their lives was bound up with some 
one animal of the species, but they could not say with which. 
The result naturally was that every man spared and protected 
all the animals of the species with which the lives of the men 
were bound up ; and every woman spared and protected all the 
animals of the species with which the lives of the women were 
bound up; because no one knew but that the death of any 
animal of the respective species might entail his or her own ; 
just as the killing of the green bird was immediately 
followed by the death of the Indian chief, and the killing of 
the parrot by the death of Punchkin in the fairy tale. 
Thus, for example, the Wotjobaluk tribe of South-Eastern 
Australia “held that ‘the life of Ngtintingtintit (the Bat) is 
the life of a man, and the life of Yartatgirk (the Nightjar) 
is the life of a woman,’ and that when either of these 
creatures is killed the life of some man or of some woman 
is shortened. In such a case every man or every woman 
in the camp feared that he or she might be the victim, and 
from this cause great fights arose in this tribe. I learn that 
in these fights, men on one side and women on the other, 
it was not at all certain which would be victorious, for 
at times the women gave the men a severe drubbing with 
their yamsticks, while often women were injured or killed 
by spears.” The Wotjobaluk said that the bat was the 
man’s “brother” and that the nightjar was his “ wife.”? 


1 A. W. Howitt, ‘Further Notes 
on the Australian Class Systems,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xviii. (1889) pp. 57 sg. Compare id., 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia 
(London, 1904), pp. 148, 150. It is 
very remarkable that among the Kurnai 
these fights had a special connexion 
with marriage. When young men were 
backward of taking wives, the women 
used to go out into the forest and kill 
an emu-wren, which was the men’s 
“brother”; then returning to the 
camp they shewed the dead bird to the 
men. The result was a fight between 
the young men and the young women, 
in which, however, lads who were not 
yet marriageable might not take part. 
Next day the marriageable young men 


went out and killed a superb warbler, 
which was the women’s ‘‘ sister,” and 
this led to a worse fight than before. 
Some days afterwards, when the wounds 
and bruises were healed, one of the 
marriageable young men met one of 
the marriageable young women, and 
said, ‘‘Superb warbler!” She an- 
swered, ‘* Emu-wren! What does the 
emu-wren eat?” To which the young 
man answered, ‘‘ He eats so-and-so,” 
naming kangaroo, opossum, emu, or 
some other game. Then they laughed, 
and she ran off with him without telling 
any one. See L. Fison and A, W. 
Howitt, Kamilarot and Kurnai (Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Adelaide, and Bris- 
bane, 1880), pp. 201 sg.; A. W. 
Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
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The particular species of animals with which the lives of 
the sexes were believed to be respectively bound up varied 
somewhat from tribe to tribe. Thus whereas among the 
Wotjobaluk the bat was the animal of the men, at Gunbower 
Creek on the Lower Murray the bat seems to have been 
the animal of the women, for the natives would not kill it 
for the reason that “if it was killed, one of their lubras 
[women] would be sure to die in consequence.”! In the 
Kurnai tribe of Gippsland the emu-wren (Stipiturus mala- 
churus) was the “man’s brother” and the superb warbler 
(Malurus cyaneus) was the “ woman’s sister” ; at the initiation 
of young men into the tribal mysteries the name of the 
emu-wren was invoked over the novices for the purpose of 
infusing manly virtue into them? Among the Yuin on the 
south-eastern coast of Australia, the “woman’s sister” was 
the tree-creeper (Climacteris scandens), and the men had 
both the bat and the emu-wren for their “brothers”? In 
the Kulin nation each sex had a pair of “ brothers” and 
“sisters” ; the men had the bat and the emu-wren for their 
“brothers,” and the women had the superb warbler and the 
small nightjar for their “ sisters.” 4 It is notable that in South- 
Eastern Australia the animals thus associated with the lives of 
men and women were generally flying creatures, either birds 
or bats. However, in the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia 
the man’s “ brother” and the woman’s “ sister” seem to have 
been identified with the male and female respectively of a 
species of lizard; for we read that “a small kind of lizard, 
the male of which is called zé¢rr¢, and the female waka, is 
said to have divided the sexes in the human species ; an 
event that would appear not to be much approved of by the 
natives, since cither sex has a mortal hatred against the 
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2 A. W. Howitt, “ Further Notes on 
the Australian Class Systems,” Journal 


Australia, pp. 149, 273 sg. Perhaps 
this killing of the sex-totem before 


marriage may be related to the pre- 
tence of killing young men and bringing 
them to life again at puberty. See 
below, pp. 225 sgg. 

l Gerard Krefft, ‘Manners and 
Customs of the Aborigines of the Lower 
Murray and Darling,” Zransactions of 
the Philosophical Society of New South 
Wales, 1862-65, pp. 359 sq. 


of the Anthropological Institute, xviii. 
(1889) pp. 56 sg. 

3 A. W. Howitt, of. cit, P 57; 
id., Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, p. 150. 

1 A. W. Howitt, «On the Migra- 
tions of the Kurnai Ancestors,” Journai 
of the Anthropological Institute, xv 
(1886) p. 416. 
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opposite sex of these little animals, the men always destroy- 
ing the waka and the women the zd¢rri.”) But whatever 
the particular sorts of creature with which the lives of men 
and women were believed to be bound up, the belief itself 
and the fights to which it gave rise are known to have 
prevailed over a large part of South-Eastern Australia, and 
probably they extended much farther? The belief was a very 
serious one, and so consequently were the fights which sprang 
from it. Thus among some tribes of Victoria “ the common 
bat belongs to the men, who protect it against injury, even 
to the half-killing of their wives for its sake. The fern owl, 
or large goatsucker, belongs to the women, and, although a 
bird of evil omen, creating terror at night by its cry, it is 
jealously protected by them. If a man kills one, they are 
as much enraged as if it was one of their children, and will 
strike him with their long poles.” ® 

The jealous protection thus afforded by Australian men 
and women to bats and owls respectively (for bats and 
owls seem to be the creatures usually allotted to the two 
sexes)* is not based upon purely selfish considerations. 
For each man believes that not only his own life but the 
lives of his father, brothers, sons, and so on are bound up with 
the lives of particular bats, and that therefore in protecting the 
bat species he is protecting the lives of all his male relations 
as well as his own. Similarly, each woman believes that the 
lives of her mother, sisters, daughters, and so forth, equally 
with her own, are bound up with the lives of particular owls, 


1 C. W. Schiirmann, *‘ The Aboriginal 
Tribes of Port Lincoln,” in Native 
Tribes of South Australia (Adelaide, 
1879), p. 241. Compare G. F. Angas, 
Savage Life and Scenes in Australia 
and New Zealand (London, 1847), i. 
109. 

2 A, W. Howitt, ** Further Notes on 
the Australian Class Systems,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xvii. 
(1889) p. 58. Compare za@., Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia(London, 
1904), pp. 148-151. 

3 James Dawson, Australian Abor- 
igtnes (Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
laide, 1881), p. 52. 

4 See Totemism and Exogamy, i. 
47 sq. It is at least remarkable that 


both the creatures thus assigned to the 
two sexes should be nocturnal in their 
habits. Perhaps the choice of such 
creatures is connected with the belief 
that the soul is absent from the body 
in slumber. On this hypothesis bats 
and owls would be regarded by these 
savages as the wandering souls of 
sleepers. Such a belief would fully 
account for the reluctance of the natives 
to kill them. The Kiowa Indians of 
North America think that owls and 
other night birds are animated by the 
souls of the dead. See James Mooney, 
“ Calendar History of the Kiowa 
Indians,” Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Part i. (Washington, 1898) p. 237. 
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and that in guarding the owl species she is guarding the lives 
of all ber female relations besides her own. Now, when 
men’s lives are thus supposed to be contained in certain 
animals, it is obvious that the animals can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from the men, or the men from the animals. If 
my brother John’s life is in a bat, then, on the one hand, the 
bat is my brother as well as John; and, on the other hand, 
John is in a sense a bat, since his life is in a bat. Similarly, 
if my sister Mary’s life is in an owl, then the owl is my 
sister and Mary is an owl. This is a natural enough con- 
clusion, and the Australians have not failed to draw it. 
When the bat is the man’s animal, it is called his brother ; 
and when the owl is the woman’s animal, it is called her 
sister. And conversely a man addresses a woman as an owl, 
and she addresses him as a bat.' So with the other animals 
allotted to the sexes respectively in other tribes. For 
example, among the Kurnai all emu-wrens were “ brothers ” 
of the men, and all the men were emu-wrens; all superb 
warblers were “sisters” of the women, and all the women 
were superb warblers.” 


§ 4. A Suggested Theory of Totemism? 


But when a savage names himself after an animal, calls 


1 A. L. P. Cameron, “Notes on 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xiv. (1885) p. 350 note!; A. W. 
Howitt, ‘On the Migrations of the 
Kurnai Ancestors,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xv. (1886) 
P- 416; żid., ‘‘Further Notes on the 
Australian Class Systems,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xviii. 
(1889) p. 57. 

2 L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, 
Kamilarot and Kurnai, pp. 194, 201, 
$9.5 215; Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xv. 416, xviii. 56 sg. ; A. W. 
Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia (London, 1904), pp. 148-151. 

3 The following suggestion as to the 
origin of totemism was made in the 
first edition of this book (published in 
1890) and is here reprinted without 
any substantial change. In the mean- 


time much additional evidence as to 
the nature and prevalence of totemism 
has come to light, and with the new 
evidence my opinions, or rather con- 
jectures, as to the origin of the institu 
tion have repeatedly changed. If I 
here reprint my earliest conjecture, it 
is partly because I still think it may 
contain an element of truth, and partly 
because it serves as a convenient peg 
on which to hang a collection of facts 
which are much more valuable than 
any theories of mine. The reader who 
desires to acquaint himself more fully 
with the facts of totemism and with 
the theories that have been broached 
on the subject, will find them stated 
at length in my Totemism and Exo- 
gamy (London, 1910). Here I will 
only call attention to the Arunta 
legend that the ancestors of the tribe 
kept their spirits in certain sacred sticks 
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it his brother, and refuses to kill it, the animal is said to 
be his totem. Accordingly in the tribes of South-Eastern 
Australia which we have been considering the bat and the 
owl, the emu-wren and the superb warbler, may properly be 
described as totems of the sexes. But the assignation of a 
totem to a sex is comparatively rare, and has hitherto been 
discovered nowhere but in Australia. Far more commonly 
the totem is appropriated not to a sex, but to a clan, and 
is hereditary either in the male or female line. The relation 
of an individual to the clan totem does not differ in kind 
from his relation to the sex totem; he will not kill it, he 
speaks of it as his brother, and he calls himself by its name. 
Now if the relations are similar, the explanation which holds 
good of the one ought equally to hold good of the other. 
Therefore the reason why a clan revere a particular species 
of animals or plants (for the clan totem may be a plant) and 
call themselves after it, would seem to be a belief that the 
life of each individual of the clan is bound up with some one 
animal or plant of the species, and that his or her death 
would be the consequence of killing that particular animal, 
or destroying that particular plant. This explanation of 
totemism squares very well with Sir George Grey’s definition 
of a totem or kobong in Western Australia. He says: “A 
certain mysterious connection exists between a family and 
its kobong, so that a member of the family will never kill an 
animal of the species to which his kobong belongs, should he 
find it asleep ; indeed he always kills it reluctantly, and never 
without affording it a chance to escape. This arises from 
the family belief that some one individual of the species is 
their nearest friend, to kill whom would be a great crime, 
and to be carefully avoided. Similarly, a native who has 
a vegetable for his kobong may not gather it under certain 
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and stones (churinga), which bear a 
close resemblance to the well-known 
bull-roarers, and that when they went 
out hunting they hung these sticks or 
stoneson certain sacred poles (nurtunzjas) 
which represented their totems. See 
Baldwin Spencer and F, J. Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia 
(London, 1899), pp. 137 $g., 629. 


This tradition appears to point to a 
custom of transferring a man’s soul or 
spirit temporarily to his totem. Con- 
versely when an Arunta is sick he 
scrapes his churinga and swallows the 
scrapings, as if to restore to himself 
the spiritual substance deposited in the 
instrument. See Baldwin Spencer and 
F. J. Gillen, of. cz#, p. 135 note’, 


Sex totems 
and clan 
totems may 
both be 
based on 
the notion 
that men 
and womesr 
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circumstances, and at a particular period of the year.”! Here 
it will be observed that though each man spares all the 
animals or plants of the species, they are not all equally 
precious to him ; far from it, out of the whole species there 
is only one which is specially dear to him; but as he does 
not know which the dear one is, he is obliged to spare them 
all from fear of injuring the one. Again, this explanation 
of the clan totem harmonizes with the supposed effect of 
killing one of the totem species. “One day one of the 
blacks killed a crow. Three or four days afterwards a 
Boortwa (crow) [ze a man of the Crow clan} named 
Larry died. He had been ailing for some days, but the 
killing of his wzngong [totem] hastened his death.”? Here 
the killing of the crow caused the death of a man of the 
Crow clan, exactly as, in the case of the sex-totems, the 
killing of a bat causes the death of a Bat-man or the killing 
of an owl causes the death of an Owl-woman. Similarly, 
the killing of his nagual causes the death of a Central 
American Indian, the killing of his bush soul causes the 
death of a Calabar negro, the killing of his samantu causes 
the death of a Banks Islander, and the killing of the animal 
in which his life is stowed away causes the death of the giant 
or warlock in the fairy tale. 

Thus it appears that the story of “ The giant who had no 
heart in his body ” may perhaps furnish the key to the relation 
which is supposed to subsist between a man and his totem. 
The totem, on this theory, is simply the receptacle in which 
a man keeps his life, as Punchkin kept his life in a parrot, 
and Bidasari kept her soul in a golden fish. It is no 
valid objection to this view that when a savage has both 
a sex totem and a clan totem his life must be bound up 
with two different animals, the death of either of which 


1 (Sir) George Grey, Journals of 
Two Expeditions of Discovery in North- 
West and Western Australia (London, 
1841), ii, 228 sg. 

4L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, 
Kamilarot und Kurnai, p. 169. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Howitt, it is a serious 
offence to kill the totem of another 
person * with intent to injure him” 
(Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tule, xviii. (1889) p. 53). Such an 


intention seems to imply a belief in a 
sympathetic connexion between the man 
and the animal. Similarly the Siena 
of the Ivory Coast, in West Africa, 
who have totemism, believe that if a 
man kills one of his totemic animals, 
a member of his totemic clan dies 
instantaneously. See Maurice Dela- 
fosse, “ Le peuple Siéna ou Sénoufo,” 
Revue des Etudes Ethnographiques e 
Soctologigques, i. (1908) P: 452. 
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would entail his own. If a man has more vital places 
than one in his body, why, the savage may think, should 
he not have more vital places than one outside it? Why, 
since he can put his life outside himself, should he not 
transfer one portion of it to one animal and another to 
another? The divisibility of life, or, to put it otherwise, 
the plurality of souls, is an idea suggested by many familiar 
facts, and has commended itself to philosophers like Plato,! 
as well as to savages. It finds favour also with the sages of 
China, who tell us that every human being is provided with 
what may be called a male soul (shez) and a female soul 
(kwei), which by their harisonious co-operation compose an 
organic unity. However, some Chinese philosophers will have 
it that each of the five viscera has its own separate male soul 
(shen); and a Taoist treatise written about the end of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century has even enriched 
science with a list of about three dozen souls distributed over 
the various parts of the human frame ; indeed, not content 
with a bare catalogue of these souls, the learned author has 
annexed to the name and surname of each a brief descrip- 
tion of its size and stature, of the kind of dress in which it 
is clothed and the shape of hat it wears.? It is only when 
the notion of a soul, from being a quasi-scientific hypothesis, 
becomes a theological dogma that its unity and indivisibility 
are insisted upon as essential. The savage, unshackled by 
dogma, is free to explain the facts of life by the assumption 
of as many souls as he thinks necessary. Hence, for ex- 
ample, the Caribs supposed that there was one soul in the 
head, another in the heart, and other souls at all the places 
where an artery is felt pulsating.® Some of the Hidatsa 
Indians explain the phenomena of gradual death, when the 
extremities appear dead first, by supposing that man has four 


1 According to Plato, the different 
parts of the soul were lo’ ed in 
different parts of the body (/zmaeus, 
pp- 69C-72D), and as only one part, on 
his theory, was immortal, Lucian seems 
not unnaturally to have interpreted the 
Platonic doctrine to mean that every 
man had more than one soul ( Demonax, 


33). 
2 J. J. M. de Groot, The Religious 


System of China, iv. (Leyden, 1901) 
PP. 3 59-5 70-75. 


3 Le sieur de la Borde, “ Relation 
de l’Origine, Mæœurs, Coustumes, Re- 
ligion, Guerres et Voyages des Caraibes 
sauvages des Isles Antilles de l’Ameri- 
que,” p. 15, in Recuei! de divers Voyages 
Jaits en Afrique et en l Amerique (Paris, 
1684). 
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souls, and that they quit the body, not simultaneously, but 
one after the other, dissolution being only complete when all 
four have departed.! Some of the Dyaks of Borneo and the 
Malays of the Peninsula believe that every man has seven 
souls? The Alfoors of Poso in Celebes are of opinion that 
he has three.2 The natives of Laos suppose that the body 
is the seat of thirty spirits, which reside in the hands, the feet, 
the mouth, the eyes, and so on.* Hence, from the primitive 
point of view, it is perfectly possible that a savage should 
have one soul in his sex totem and another in his clan 
totem. However, as I have observed, sex totems have been 
found nowhere but in Australia ; so that as a rule the savage 
who practises totemism need not have more than one soul 
out of his body at a time. 

If this explanation of the totem as a receptacle in which 
aman keeps his soul or one of his souls is correct, we should 
expect to find some totemic people of whom it is expressly 
said that every man amongst them is believed to keep at 
least one soul permanently out of his body, and that the 
destruction of this external soul is supposed to entail the 
death of its owner. Such a people are the Battas of Sumatra. 
The Battas are divided into exogamous clans (margas) with 
descent in the male line; and each clan is forbidden to eat 


1 Washington Matthews, The LExogamy,i. 49-52, iii. 370-456, where 


Hidatsa Indians (Washington, 1877), 
P. 50: 

2 H, Ling Roth, ‘* Low’s Natives of 
Borneo,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxi. (1892) p. 117; W. W. 
Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), 
p. 50. 

3 A. C. Krijt, “Een en ander 
aangaande het geestelijk en maatschap- 
pelijk leven van den Poso-Alfoer,” 
Mededeelingen van wege het Neder- 
landsche Zendelinggenootschap, xxxix. 
(1895) pp. 3 sg. 

4 A. Bastian, Die Völker des östlichen 
Asien, iii, (Jena, 1867) p. 248. 

6 In some tribes, chiefly of North 
American Indians, every man has an 
individual or personal totem in addition 
to the totem of his clan, This personal 
totem is usually the animal of which 
he dreamed during a long and solitary 
fast at puberty. See Totemism and 


the relation of the individual or personal 
totem (if we may call it so) to the 
clan totem is discussed. It is quite 
possible that, as some good authorities 
incline to believe, the clan totem has 
been developed out of the personal 
totem by inheritance. See Miss Alice 
C. Fletcher, The Import of the Totem, 
PpP- 3 5gg. (paper read before the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, August 1897, 
separate reprint); Fr. Boas, “The 
Social Organization and the Secret 
Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,” 
Report of the United States Nasionat 
Museum for 1895 (Washington, 1897), 
PP- 323 37., 336-338, 393. In the 
bush souls of the Calabar negroes (see 
above, pp. 204 sgg.) we seem to have 
something like the personal totem on 
its way to become hereditary and so to 
grow into the totem of a clan. 
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the flesh of a particular animal. Onc clan may not eat the 
tiger, another the ape, another the crocodile, another the dog, 
another the cat, another the dove, another the white buffalo, 
and another the locust. The reason given by members of a 
clan for abstaining from the flesh of the particular animal is 
either that they are descended from animals of that species, 
and that their souls after death may transmigrate into the 
animals, or that they or their forefathers have been under 
certain obligations to the creatures. Sometimes, but not 
always, the clan bears the name of the animal.! Thus the 
Battas have totemism in full. But, further, each Batta 
believes that he has seven or, on a more moderate com- 
putation, three souls. One of these souls is always outside 
the body, but nevertheless whenever it dies, however far 
away it may be at the time, that same moment the man dies 


also.? 


1 J. B. Neumann, ‘‘ Het Pane- en 
Bila - stroomgebied op het eiland 
Sumatra,” Tijdschrift van het Neder- 
landsch Aardrijkskundig Genootschap, 
Tweede Serie, dl. iii. Afdeeling, meer 
uitgebreide artikelen, No. 2 (1886), pp. 
311 sg. ; id., dl. iv. No. 1 (1887), pp. 
8 sg.; Van Hoëvell, “Iets over 't 
oorlogvoeren der Batta’s,” Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsch Indié, N.S., vii. 
(1878) p. 434; G. A. Wilken, Fer- 
spreide Geschriften (The Hague, 1912), 
i. 296, 306 sg., 309, 325 sg.; L. de 
Backer, L’Archipel Indien (Paris, 
1874), p. 470; Col. Yule, in Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, ix, 
(1880) p. 295; Joachim Freiherr von 
Brenner, Besuch bet den Kannibalen 
Sumatras (Wiirzburg, 1894), pp. 197 
s797. ; P. A. L. E. van Dijk, ‘*Kenige 
aanteekeningen omtrent de verschillen- 
den stammen (Margas) en de stamver- 
deling bij de Battaks,” Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal- Land- en Volken- 
kunde, xxxviii. (1895) pp. 296 sg.; 
M. Joustra, ‘Naar het landschap 
Goenoeng,” Mededeelingen van wege 
het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenoot- 
schap, xlv. (1901) pp. 80 sg.; id., 
“ Het leven, de zeden en gewoonten 
der Bataks,” Mededeelingen van wege 
het Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, 
xlvi. (1902) pp. 387 sgg. ; J. E. Neu- 


The writer who mentions this belief says nothing 


mann, ‘“‘ Kemali, Pantang, en Réboe 
bij de Karo-Bataks,” Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 
xlviii. (1906) p. 512. See further 
Totemism and Exogamy, ii. 185 sgg. 

2 B. Hagen, ‘“‘ Beiträge zur Kennt- 
niss der Battareligion,” Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, 
xxviii. (1883) p. 514. J. B. Neumann 
(op. cit. dl. iii. No. 2, pp. 299) is the 
authority for the seven souls, According 
to another writer, six out of the seven 
souls reside outside of the body ; one of 
them dwells in heaven, the remaining 
five have no definite place of abode, 
but are so closely related to the man 
that were they to abandon him his 
health would suffer. See J. Freiherr 
von Brenner, Besuch bei den Kanni- 
balen Sumatras, pp. 239 sg. A different 
account of Batta psychology is given by 
Mr. Westenberg. According to him, 
each Batta has only one zendi (not three 
or seven of them); and the endi is 
something between a soul and a guar- 
dian spirit. It always resides outside 
of the body, and on its position near, 
before, behind, above, or below, the 
welfare of its owner is supposed in 
great measure to depend. But in 
addition each man has two invisible 
guardian spirits (his 4aka and agi) 
whose help he invokes in great danger ; 
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about the Batta totems; but on the analogy of the Australian, 
Central American, and African evidence we may conjecture 
that the external soul, whose death entails the death of the 
man, is housed in the totemic animal or plant. 

Against this view it can hardly be thought to militate 
that the Batta does not in set terms affirm his external 
soul to be in his totem, but alleges other grounds for 
respecting the sacred animal or plant of his clan. For 
if a savage seriously believes that his life is bound up 
with an external object, it is in the last degree unlikely 
that he will let any stranger into the secret. In all that 
touches his inmost life and beliefs the savage is exceed- 
ingly suspicious and reserved; Europeans have resided 
among savages for years without discovering some of their 
capital articles of faith, and in the end the discovery has 
often been the result of accident. Above all, the savage 
lives in an intense and perpetual dread of assassination by 
sorcery ; the most trifling relics of his person—the clippings 
of his hair and nails, his spittle, the remnants of his food, his 
very name *—all these may, he fancies, be turned by the 
eee 


one is the seed by which he was 
begotten, the other is the afterbirth, 
and these he calls respectively his elder 
and his younger brother. Mr. Westen- 
berg’s account refers specially to the 
Karo-Battas. See C. J. Westenberg, 
** Aanteekeningen omtrent de gods- 
dienstige begrippen der Karo-Bataks,” 
Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indië, 
xli. (1892) pp. 228 sg. 

1 Compare Ch. Hose apd W. 
McDougall, Zhe Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo (London, 1912), ii. 90 sgg. : 
“ An important institution among some 
of the Ibans, which occurs but in rare 
instances among the other peoples, is 
the mgarong or secret helper. The 
ngarong is one of the very few topics in 
regard to which the Ibans display any 
reluctance to speak freely. So great is 
their reserve in this connection that 
one of us lived for fourteen years on 
friendly terms with Ibans of various 
districts without ascertaining the mean- 
ing of the word xvarong, or suspecting 
the great importance of the part played 


by the notion in the lives of some of 
these people. The ngarong seems to 
be usually the spirit of some ancestor 
or dead relative, but not always so, and 
it is not clear that it is always con- 
ceived as the spirit of a deceased 
human being. This spirit becomes 
the special protector of some indi- 
vidual Iban, to whom in a dream he 
manifests himself, in the first place in 
human form, and announces that he 
will be his secret helper. . . . When, 
as is most commonly the case, the 
secret helper takes on the form of 
some animal, all individuals of that 
species become objects of especial 
regard to the fortunate Iban; he will 
not kill or eat any such animal, and 
he will as far as possible restrain others 
from doing so.” Thus the ngarong 
or secret helper of the Ibans closely 
resembles what I have called the in- 
dividual or personal totem. 

? It is not merely the personal name 
which is often shrouded in mystery (see 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 
318 sgg.); the names of the clans and 
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sorcerer to his destruction, and he is therefore anxiously 
careful to conceal or destroy them. But if in matters such 
as these, which are but the outposts and outworks of his life, 
he is so shy and secretive, how close must be the conceal- 
ment, how impenetrable the reserve in which he enshrouds 
the inner keep and citadel of his being! When the princess 
in the fairy tale asks the giant where he keeps his soul, he 
often gives false or evasive answers, and it is only after 
much coaxing and wheedling that the secret is at last wrung 
from him. In his jealous reticence the giant resembles the 
timid and furtive savage ; but whereas the exigencies of the 
story demand that the giant should at last reveal his secret, 
no such obligation is laid on the savage ; and no. inducement 
that can be offered is likely to tempt him to imperil his soul 
by revealing its hiding-place to a stranger. It is therefore 
no matter for surprise that the central mystery of the savage’s 
life should so long have remained a secret, and that we should 
be left to piece it together from scattered hints and fragments 
and from the recollections of it which linger in fairy tales. 


§ 5. The Ritual of Death and Resurrection 


This view of totemism throws light on a class of religious 
rites of which no adequate explanation, so far as I am aware, 
has yet been offered. Amongst many savage tribes, especially 
such as are known to practise totemism, it is customary 
for lads at puberty to undergo certain initiatory rites, of 
which one of the commonest is a pretence of killing the lad 
and bringing him to life again. Such rites become intelligible 
if we suppose that their substance consists in extracting the 
youth’s soul in order to transfer it to his totem. For the 


their subdivisions are objects of mysteri- 
ous reverence among many, if not all, 
ot the Siouan tribes of North America, 
and are never used in ordinary conver- 
sation. See J. Owen Dorsey, ‘‘ Osage 
Traditions,” Sixth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1888), p. 396. Among the Yuin of 
South-Eastern Australia ‘the totem 
name was called Budjan, and it was 


said to be more like /oza, or magic, 
than a name; and it was in one sense 
a secret name, for with it an enemy 
might cause injury to its bearer by magic. 
Thus very few people knew the totem 
names of others, the name being told 
to a youth by his father at his initia- 
tion” (A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, London, 1904, 


P- 133). 
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extraction of his soul would naturally be supposed to kill the 
youth or at least to throw him into a death-like trance, which 
the savage hardly distinguishes from death. His recovery 
would then be attributed either to the gradual recovery of his 
system from the violent shock which it had received, or, more 
probably, to the infusion into him of fresh life drawn from 
the totem. Thus the essence of these initiatory rites, so far 
as they consist in a simulation of death and resurrection, 
would be an exchange of life or souls between the man and 
his totem. The primitive belief in the possibility of such an 
exchange of souls comes clearly out in the story of the 
Basque hunter who affirmed that he had been killed by a 
bear, but that the bear had, after killing him, breathed its 
own soul into him, so that the bear’s body was now dead, 
but he himself was a bear, being animated by the bear’s 
soul." This revival of the dead hunter as a bear is exactly 
analogous to what, on the theory here suggested, is supposed 
to take place in the ceremony of killing a lad at puberty 
and bringing him to life again. The lad dies as a man and 
comes to life again as an animal; the animal’s soul is now 
in him, and his human soul is in the animal. With good 
right, therefore, does he call himself a Bear or a Wolf, etc., 
according to his totem; and with good right does he treat 
the bears or the wolves, etc., as his brethren, since in these 
animals are lodged the souls of himself and his kindred. 
Examples of this supposed death and resurrection at 


1 Theodor Benfey, Pantschatantra 
(Leipsic, 1859), i. 128 sg. Similarly 
a man of the Kulin tribe in Victoria 
was called Kurburu, that is, ‘‘ native 
bear,” because the spirit of a native 
bear was supposed to have entered into 
him when he killed the animal, and to 
have endowed him with its wonderful 
cleverness, This I learn from Miss Mary 
E. B. Howitt’s Folklore and Legends 
of some tictorian Tribes (chapter vi.), 
which I have been privilered to see 
in manuscript. Among the Chiquites 
Indians of Paraguay sickness was some- 
times accounted for by supposing that 
the soul of a deer or a turtle had entered 
into the patient. See Letires Édi- 
frantes et Curieuses, Nouvelle Edition, 
viii. (Paris, 1781) p. 339. We have 


seen (pp. 213 sg.) that the Indians of 
Honduras made an alliance with the 
animal that was to be their nxagual 
by offering some of their own blood 
to it. Conversely the North American 
Indian kills the animal which is to be 
his personal totem, and thenceforth 
wears some part of the creature as 
an amulet (7otemism and Exogamy, 
i. 50). These facts seem to point 
to the establishment of a blood cove- 
nant, involving an interchange of life 
between a man and his personal totem 
or nagual; and among the Fans of 
West Africa, as we saw (above, p, 
201), such a covenant is actually sup- 
posed to exist between a sorcerer and 
his edange/a, 
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initiation are as follows. In the Wonghi or Wonghibon The rite 
tribe of New South Wales “the youths on approaching oleae 
manhood attend a meeting of the tribe. The ceremonies rection 
of initiation are secret, and at them none but the men of the eet ek 
tribe who have been initiated attend with the novices. At New South 
the spot where the ceremonies are to be performed, a large ‘ou 
oval space is cleared. The old men of the tribe conduct the 
ceremonies, and the ‘ medicine man’ of the tribe is the master 

of them. Part of the proceedings consists in knocking out 

a tooth and giving a new designation to the novice, indicating 

the change from youth to manhood. When the tooth is 
knocked out, a loud humming noise is heard, which is made 

with an instrument of the following description: a flat piece 

of wood is made with serrated edges, and having a hole at 

one end, to which a string is attached, and this swung round 
produces a humming noise. The uninitiated are not even 
allowed to see this instrument. Women are forbidden to be 
present at these ceremonies, and should one, by accident or 
otherwise, witness them, the penalty is ceath. The penalty 

for revealing the secrets is probably the same. When every- 

thing is prepared the women and children are covered with 
boughs, and the men retire, with the young fellows who are 

to be initiated, to a little distance. It is said that the youths 

are sent away a short distance one by one, and that they are 

each met in turn by a Being, who, so far as I can understand, 

is believed to be something between a blackfellow and a spirit. 

This Being, called Thuremlin, it is said, takes the youth to a 
distance, kills him, and in some instances cuts him up, after 

which he restores him to life and knocks out a tooth. Their 

belief in the power of Thuremlin is undoubted.” ? 

The foregoing account, while it applies strictly to one Use of the 
tribe only, may be regarded as typical of the initiation cere- aes 
monies performed on young men throughout the tribes of tory cere- 
South-Eastern and Central Australia, except that among the Avria, 
Central tribes the practice of knocking out a tooth on these 
occasions is replaced by the equally mysterious and much 
severer bodily mutilations of circumcision and _ subincision, 


1 A. L. P. Cameron, ‘Notes on pare A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” South-East Australia (London, 1904), 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti- pp. 588 sg. 
tute, xiv. (1885) pp. 357 sg. Com 
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which are not practised by the tribes of the South-East. 
The instrument whose humming or booming sound accom- 
panies the critical operation of knocking out the tooth of 
the novice, is the now well-known bull-roarer, which figures 
in many savage rites of initiation. Its true nature is con- 
cealed from the women and uninitiated lads, who are taught 
to believe that its sonorous and long-drawn notes are the 
voice of the mythical being, often called Daramulun, who 
lives in the sky, instituted the rites, and superintends their 
performance. The hollow roar of the slat of wood, as it is 
swung round and round, “ represents the muttering of thunder, 
and the thunder is the voice of Daramulun, and therefore its 
sound is of the most sacred character. Umbara once said to 
me, ‘Thunder is the voice of him (pointing upward to the 
sky) calling on the rain to fall and make everything grow 


up new.’”? 


1 Baldwin Spencer and F, J. Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia 
(London, 1899), pp. 213, 453. 

2 A. W. Howitt, Mative Tribes of 
South-East Australia (London, 1904), 
p. 538. As to Daramulun (of whose 
name Thuremlin is no doubt only a 
dialectical variation) see zd., pp. 407, 
493, 494 57., 497, 499, 500, 507, 
523 $g., 526, 528, 529 s7., 535, 540, 
541, 585 s9., 587; id., “On some 
Australian Ceremonies of Initiation,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, xiii. (1884) pp. 442, 443, 446, 
447, 448, 450, 451, 452, 455, 456, 
459. On the bull-roarer see Andrew 
Lang, Custom and Myth (London, 
1884), pp. 29-44; J. D. E. Schmeltz, 
Das Schwirrholz (Hamburg, 1896); 
A. C. Haddon, Zhe Study of Man 
(London and New York, 1898), pp. 
277-327; J. G. Frazer, ‘On some 
Ceremonies of the Central Australian 
Aborigines,” Proceedings of the Austral- 
asian Association for the Advancement 
of Science for the Year rgoo (Melbourne, 
1901), pp. 317-322. The religious or 
magical use of the bull-roarer is best 
known in Australia. See, for example, 
L. Fison and A, W. Howitt, Xamz/aroi 
and Kurnai (Melbourne, Sydney, Ade- 
laide, and Brisbane, 1880), pp. 267- 
269; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes 


This supposed resemblance of the sound to 


of South-East Australia, pp. 354, 509 
S7., 514, 515, 517, 569, 571, 575, 
578, 579, 582, 583, 584, 589, 592, 
594, 595, 606, 659 sg., 670, 672, 
696, 715; Baldwin Spencer and F. J. 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia (London, 1899), pp. 246, 344, 
347; W. Baldwin Spencer, /rtroduc- 
tion to the Study of Certain Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory 
(Bulletin of the Northern Territory, 
No. 2) (Melbourne, 1912), pp. 19 sg., 
23, 24, 31 $7., 37 sgg.3 A. R. Brown, 
“ Three Tribes of Western Australia,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, xliii. (1913) pp. 168, 174; R. 
Pettazzoni, ‘‘ Mythologie Australienne 
da Rhombe,” Revue de l’ Histoire des 
Religions, \xv. (1912) pp. 149-170. 
But in the essay just referred to 
Mr. Andrew Lang shewed that the 
instrument has been similarly em- 
ployed not only by savages in vari- 
ous parts of the world, but also by the 
ancient Greeks in their religious mys- 
teries. In the Torres Straits Islands 
it is used both at the initiation of 
young men and as a magical instru- 
ment. See Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres 
Stratts, v. (Cambridge, 1904) pp. 217, 
218, 219, 328, 330-333, 346, 352. 
In various parts of New Guinea it is 
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thunder probably explains a certain use which the Dieri, a 


tribe of Central Australia, made of the instrument. 


When 


sounded at the initiation of young men 
and is carefully concealed from women; 
the sound is thought to be the voice of a 
spirit. See Rev. J. Chalmers, Pioneer- 
tng in New Guinea (London, 1887), 
p. 85; dd., “ Toaripi,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xxvii. (1898) 
p- 329; Rev. J. Holmes, ‘Initiation 
Ceremonies of Natives of the Papuan 
Gulf,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxxii. (1902) pp. 420, 424 
sg. 3 O. Schellong, ** Das Barlum-fest 
der Gegend Finsch-hafens,” /#ternat- 
tonales Archiv für Ethnographie, ii. 
(1889) pp. 150 sg., 154 sg.3 F. 
Grabowsky, ‘‘Der Bezirk von Hatz- 
feldthafen und seine Bewohner,” Peter- 
manns Mitteilungen, xli. (1895) p. 
189; B. Hagen, Unter den Papua's 
(Wiesbaden, 1899), pp. 188 sg. ; Max 
Krieger, Meu- Cuinea (Berlin, preface 
dated 1899), pp. 168 sgg. ; J. Vetter, 
in Mitteilungen der Geographischen 
Geselischaft zu Jena, xi. (1892) p. 
105; K. Vetter, in Nachrichten uber 
Kaiser Wilhelms-Land und den Bis- 
marck-Archipel, 1897 (Berlin), p. 933 
R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu - Guinea 
(Berlin, 1911), pp. 36, 297, 403, 406 
5J., 410-412, 494 $9g.; Otto Reche, 
Der Kaiserin- Augusta- Fluss (Ham- 
burg, 1913), pp. 349 599. (Ergebnisse 
der Südsee- Expedition 1908-1910, her- 
ausgegeben von G. Thilenius). It is 
similarly used at the circumcision- 
festivals in the French Islands, to the 
west of New Britain (R. Parkinson, 
Dreissig Jahre in der Südsee, Stuttgart, 
1907, pp. 640 sg.), and it is employed 
at mysteries or mourning ceremonies 
in Bougainville and other Melanesian 
Islands. See R. Parkinson, of. cit. 
pp. 658 sg.; id., Zur Ethnographie 
der Nordwestlichen Salomo Inseln (Ber- 
lin, 1899), p. 11; R, H. Codrington, 
The Melanesians (Oxford, 1891), pp. 
98 sg., 342. Among the Minangka- 
bauers of Sumatra the bull -roarer 
(gasiéng) is used by a rejected lover 
to induce the demons to carry off the 
soul of the jilt and so drive her mad. 
It is made of the frontal bone of a 
brave or skilful man, and some of the 
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intended victim’s hair is attached to it. 
See J. L. van der Toorn, ‘* Het ani- 
misme bij den Minangkabauer in der 
Padangsche Bovenlanden,” Bijdragen 
tot de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsch Indië, xxxix. (1890) pp. 
55 sg) Among the Yoruba-speaking 
negroes of the Slave Coast in West 
Africa, particularly at Abeokuta, the 
sound of the bull-roarer is supposed to 
be the voice of a great bogey named 
Oro, whose votaries compose a secret 
society under the name of Ogboni. 
When the sound of the bull-roarer is 
heard in the streets, every woman must 
shut herself up in her house and not 
look out of the window under pain of 
death. See R. F. Burton, Abeokuta 
and the Cameroons Mountains (London, 
1863), i. 197 sg.3 Missionary Chautard, 
in Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
lv. (Lyons, 1883) pp. 192-198; Mis- 
s.onacy Baudin, ‘‘ Le Fétichisme,” Zes: 
Missions Catholiques, xvi. (1884) p. 
257; P. Bouche, La Céte des Esclaves 
et le Dahomey (Paris, 1885), p. 1243 
Mrs. R. B. Batty and Governor Mol- 
oney, ‘* Notes on the Yoruba Country,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
xix, (1890) pp. 160-164; A. B. Ellis, 
The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the 
Slave Coast of West Africa (London, 
1894), pp. 110 sg.; R. H. Stone, Zn 
Afric’s Forest and Jungle (Edinburgh 
and London, 1900), p. 88; L. Fro- 
benius, Die Masken und Geheinbiinde 
Afrikas (Halle, 1898), pp. 95 sgg» 
(Nova Acta, Abh. der Kaiserl. Leop.- 
Carol. Deutschen Akademie der Natur- 
Jorscher, vol. Ixxiv. No, 1). Among 
the Nandi of British East Africa and 
the Bushongo of the Congo region buil- 
roarers are sounded by men to frighten 
novices at initiation. See A, C. Hollis, 
The Nandi (Oxford, 1909), pp. 40, 
56; E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, Les 
Bushongo (Brussels, 1910), p. 82. 
Among the Caffres of South Africa 
and the Boloki of the Upper Congo 
the bull-roarer is a child’s toy, but yet 
is thought to be endowed with magical 
virtue. See below, p. 232 note®. Among 
the Koskimo Indians of British Col- 
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a young man had passed through an initiatory rite, which 
consisted in cutting a row of gashes in his back, he was 
given a bull-roarer, and when he went out in search of game, 
he used to twirl the implement in the belief that by doing 
so, while his wounds were still unhealed, he created a good 
harvest of snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, which the 
natives employ as food ; but on the contrary they imagined 
that these supplies of food would be cut off for ever, if a 
woman were to see a bull-roarer which had been swung at 
the rites of initiation.’ No doubt these savages, living in a 
parched wilderness where the existence of plants and animals 
depends on rare and irregular showers,? have observed that 


Z e 


umbia the sound of the bull-roarers is 
supposed to be the voice of a spirit who 
comes to fetch away the novices. See 
Franz Boas, “ The Social Organization 
and the Secret Societies of the Kwakiutl 
Indians,” Report of the United States 
National Museum (Washington, 1897), 
p. 610. The bull-roarer is used as a 
sacred or magical instrument for the 
making of rain by the Zufii and other 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico, also by the Navajos and 
Apaches of the same region, and by 
the Utes of Nevada and Utah. See 
Dr. Washington Matthews, ‘ The 
Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,” 
fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1887), pp. 
435, 436; Captain J. G. Bourke, 
“The Medicine-men of the Apache,” 
Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology (Washington, 1892), pp. 
476-479; Mrs. Matilda Coxe Steven- 
son, ‘*The Zufi Indians,” Twenty- 
third Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Washington, 1904), pp. 
115, 117, 128 sg., 175, 177, 355. 
The Guatusos of Costa Rica ascertain 
the will of the deity by listening 
to the humming sound of the bull- 
roarer. See Dr. C. Sapper, ‘ Ein 
Besuch bei den Guatusos in Costarica,” 
Globus, \xxvi. (1899) p. 352; id., 
“ Beiträge zur Ethnographie des std- 
lichen Mittelamerika,” Zetermanns 
Mitteilungen, xlvii. (1901) p. 36. 
The Caripunas Indians of the Madeira 
River, in Brazil, sound bull-roarers in 


lamentations for the dead. See Franz 
Keller, Zhe Amazon and Madeira 
Rivers (London, 1874), p. 124. The 
Bororo of Brazil also swing bull-roarers 
at their festivals of the dead; the sound 
of them is the signal for the women to 
hide themselves ; it is believed that 
women and children would die if they 
saw a bull-roarer. See K. von den 
Steinen, Unter den Naturvilkern Zen- 
tral-Brasiliens (Berlin, 1894), PP- 497- 
499. The Nahuqua and other Brazilian 
tribes use bull-roarers in their masked 
dances, but make no mystery of them. 
See K. von den Steinen, of. cit. pp. 
327 sg. As to the magical use of the 
bull-roarer, see pp. 230 sgg. 


1 A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri and 
other Kindred Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia,” Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xx. (1891) p. 83; id., Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 660. 
In the latter passage Dr. Howitt omits 
the not unimportant particular that the 
bull-roarer is swung for this purpose by 
the young man ġefore his wounds are 
healed. 


2 On the desert nature of Central 
Australia and the magical-like change 
wrought in its fauna and flora by heavy 
rain, see Baldwin Spencer and F. J: 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia (London, 1899), PP. 4 39.3 
Totemism and Exogamy, i. 170 $99.5 
316 s99., 341 sg.3 J. G. Fiazer, 
“ Howitt and Fison,” Folk-lore, xx. 
(1909) pp. 160, 162 sg., 164. 
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the fall of rain is regularly followed by a great and sudden 
increase in the food supply, and that this increase is most 
marked after violent thunder-storms. Hence by making a 
noise like thunder with the help of bull-roarers they probably 
hope, on the principle of imitative magic, to bring on a 
thunder-storm and with it a fertilizing deluge of rain. 

For the same reason in the parched and torrid regions of 
Arizona and New Mexico the Indians make great use of the 
bull-roarer in their ceremonies for procuring rain. For ex- 
ample, when Captain Bourke was at the Pueblo Indian village 
of Walpi in the month of August, 1881, he saw the instrument 
in use at the snake dance. “The medicine-men twirled it 
rapidly, and with a uniform motion, about the head and from 
front to rear, and succeeded in faithfully imitating the sound 
of a gust of rain-laden wind. As explained to me by one 
of the medicine-men, by making this sound they compelled 
the wind and rain to come to the aid of the crops. Ata later 
date I found it in use among the Apache, and for the same 
purpose.” The Zufi Indians of New Mexico whirl bull- 
roarers “to create enthusiasm” among the mythical beings 
who are supposed to cause rain, or for the purpose of making 
them gather in the air over the village.” In a Zufi rain- 
making ceremony, while one medicine-man whirls a bull- 
roarer, another whips up a mixture of water and meal 
into frothy suds symbolic of clouds, and a third plays a flute. 
“ All this is an invocation to the gods for rain—the one 
great and perpetual prayer of the people of this arid 
land.”® This supposed connexion of the instrument with 
thunder-storms explains why the Navajos of the same torrid 
country say that the bull-roarer should always be made of 
wood from a pine-tree that has been struck by lightning ;* 
and why the Bakairi of Brazil call the unpretentious 


1 Captain J. G. Bourke, ‘‘ The 8 Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, of. 


Medicine-men of the Apache,” Ninih 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology (Washington, 1892), pp. 476 
sq. 

E Mrs. Matilda Coxe Stevenson, 
“The Zuni Indians,” Twenty-third 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology (Washington, 1904), pp. 


115, 355: 


cit. p. 175; compare id., pp. 128 sg., 
177. 

4 Dr. Washington Matthews, ‘* The 
Navajo Chant,” Fifth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology (Washing- 
ton, 1887), p- 4363 compare zd@., p. 
435, where the sound of the bull- 
roarer is said to be ‘‘like that of a 
rain storm.” 
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instrument by a name that means “thunder and lightning.” ? 
The resemblance of the sound of the bull-roarer to the 
roaring of the wind is doubtless the reason why in the Torres 
Straits Islands wizards whirled bull-roarers in order to make 
the wind to blow,’ and why, when Caffres wish for calm 
weather, they forbid boys to play with bull-roarers, because 
they think that the booming noise attracts a gale of wind.’ 
Hence, as an instrument whose sound resembles the rumbling 
of thunder, the roar of wind, and the patter of rain, the bull- 
roarer is naturally swung by agricultural savages as a power- 
ful means of promoting the growth of the crops. In the 
island of Kiwai, off the mouth of the Fly River in British 
New Guinea, bull-roarers are whirled in order to ensure a 
good crop of yams, sweet potatoes, and bananas. Similarly 
the Yabim of German New Guinea imagine that by twirling 
bull-roarers while they mention the names of the dead they 
produce a fine crop of taro. 

But why among the Dieri of Central Australia should 
the power of attracting rain and so ensuring a supply of 
food be specially attributed to a young man whose back has 
just been scored and whose wounds are still raw? Perhaps 
the reason may be that the blood dripping from the gashes 
is thought to resemble rain aud therefore to be endowed with 
a magical potency of drawing showers from the clouds. The 
conjecture is confirmed by the observation that the Dieri 
actually do bleed themselves avowedly for the purpose of 
making rain, and they are not the only people in Australia 
and elsewhere who have resorted to this singular mode of 


1 Karl von den Steinen, Unter den 
Naturvolkern Zentral-Brasiliens (Ber- 
lin, 1894), p. 328. 

3 Reports of the Cambridge Anthro- 
pological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
v. (Cambridge, 1904) p. 352. 

3 G. McCall Theal, Kafir Folk-lore 
(London, 1886), pp. 222 sg.; id, 
Records of South-Eastern Africa, vii. 
(1901) p. 456; Dudley Kidd, Zhe 
Essential Kafir (London, 1904), p. 
333. For an analogous reason among 
the Boloki of the Upper Congo the 
elders do not like when boys play 
with bull-roarers, because the sound 
resembles the growl of a leopard and 


will attract these ferocious animals, 
See Rev. John H. Weeks, Among 
Congo Cannibals (London, 1913), p- 
DSA 

TAC Haddon, Head-hunters, Black, 
White, and Brown (London, IgO!), p. 
104; Reports of the Cambridge Anthro- 
pological Expedition to Torres Straits, 
v. (Cambridge, 1904) pp. 218, 219; 
Rev. J. Chalmers, ‘* Notes on the 
Natives of Kiwai Island,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xxxiii. 
(1903) p. 119. 

6 H, Zahn, ‘ Die Jabim,” in R. 
Neuhauss’s Deutsch Neu-Guinea (Ber- 
lin, 1911), iii. 333. 
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putting an end to a drought.’ Altogether the foregoing 
evidence seems to hint that the whole virtue of the bull- 
roarer resides, as its English name implies, in its voice, and 
that its original significance was simply that of a magical 
instrument for causing thunder, wind, and rain.? When these 
natural phenomena came to be personified as spirits, the 
sound of the bull-roarer was naturally interpreted as their 
voice. 

Among the tribes on the Brisbane River in Queensland The 
the weird sound of the bull-roarers swung at initiation was eo 
believed by the women and children to be made by the roarer at | 
wizards in swallowing the boys and bringing them up again telie any 
as young men. The Ualaroi of the Upper Darling River e 
said that the boy met a ghost, who killed him and brought children 
him to life again as a young man. Among the natives on n e> 
the Lower Lachlan and Murray Rivers it was Thrumalun spirit, who 
(Daramulun) who was thought to slay and resuscitate the te 
novices.” In the Arunta tribe of Central Australia, at the novices. 
moment when the lads are being circumcised, the bull-roarer 
sounds in the darkness all round the ceremonial ground ; 
and the awestruck women, listening in the distance, believe 
that it is the voice of a spirit called Twanyirika, who lives 
in wild and inaccessible regions and only comes out when a 
youth isinitiated. They think that the spirit enters the body 
of the lad after the operation of circumcision has been per- 
formed and carries him away into the bush, keeping him there 
till his wound is healed. While the newly circumcised youth 
is out in the wilds, carefully secluded from the sight of the 
women and children, he constantly sounds the bull-roarer. 
When he has recovered from the wound, the spirit leaves 
nim and he returns to camp an initiated, or rather partially 
initiated, man. He has learned, at all events, the secret of 
Twanyirika ; for no sooner is he circumcised than an elder 


brother comes up to him, and placing in his hands a bundle 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution strument is to make thunder, and that 
of Kings, i. 256-258. the idea of making rain is secondary. 

2 This appears to be the view also of 3 A. W. Howitt, “On Australian 
Professor K. von den Steinen ( Unter den Medicine Men,” Journal of the Anthro- 
Naturvolkern Zentral- Brasiliens, pp.  pological Institute, xvi. (1887) pp. 47 
327 sg.), whois probably right in think- sg. ; compare íd., Native Tribes of 
ing that the primary intention of the in- South-East Australia, p. 596. 
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of sacred sticks or stones (churinga), says, “ Here is Twanyirika, 
of whom you have heard so much. They are churinga and 
will help you to heal quickly ; guard them well, or else you 
and your mothers and sisters will be killed.” ! 
ele In this account nothing is said about killing the lad and 
tribes the bringing him to life again; but a belief in the death and 
believe that PesuUtrection of the novices at initiation is expressly affirmed 
lassat to be part of the feminine creed in other tribes of Central 
initiation Australia. Thus in the Unmatjera tribe both women and 
and children believe that Twanyirika kills the youth and after- 
Taree wards brings him to life again during the period of initiation. 
bya spirit, The rites of initiation in this tribe, as in the other Central 
whose tribes, comprise the operations of circumcision and sub- 
heard in incision; and as soon as the second of these has been per- 
E aT formed on him, the young man receives from his father a 
roarer. sacred stick (churinga), with which, he is told, his spirit was 
associated in the remotest past. While he is out in the bush 
recovering from his wounds, he must swing the bull-roarer, 
or a being who lives up in the sky will swoop down and 
carry him off? In the Urabunna tribe of Central Australia 
a lad at initiation receives a bull-roarer, the very name of 
which (chimbalir’) is never heard by women and children. 
They are taught to believe that the sound of it is the voice 
of a spirit called Witurna, who takes the boy away, cuts out 
all his bowels, provides him with a new set, and brings him 
back an initiated youth. The lad is warned that on no 
account may he allow a woman or a child to see the sacred 
stick, else he and his mother and sisters will fall down as 
dead as stones.* In the Binbinga tribe, on the western coast 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, the women and children believe 
that the noise of the bull-roarer at initiation is made by a 


spirit named Katajalina, who lives in an ant-hill and comes 


1 Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, sister, though there need not be a drop 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. of blood in common between them, as 
246 note!; @., Northern Tribes of wecount kin. This explains the refer- 
Central Australia (London, 1904), p- ence in the text to a boy’s ‘‘ mothers.” 
497. According to the classificatory He siner an E J. Gilien, 


system of relationship, which prevails ; i 
among all the aborigines of Australia, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 


a man may have, and generally has, a PP: 342 59.» 498. 
number of women who stand to him in 3 Spencer and Gillen, of. cit. p, 
the relation of mother as well as of 498. 
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out and eats up the boy afterwards restoring him to life.’ 
Similarly among their neighbours the Anula the women 
imagine that the droning sound of the bull-roarer is pro- 
duced by a spirit called Gnabaia, who swallows the lads at 
initiation and afterwards disgorges them in the form of in- 
itiated men. In this tribe, after a lad has been subincised 
as well as circumcised, he is presented with a bull-roarer and 
informed that the instrument was originally made by the 
whirlwind, that it is sacred or tabooed, and that it may 
on no account be shewn to women or children.’ 

Among the tribes settled on the southern coast of New 
South Wales, of which the Coast Murring tribe may be 
regarded as typical, the drama of resurrection from the dead 
was exhibited in a graphic form to the novices at initiation. 
Before they were privileged to witness this edifying spectacle 
they had been raised to the dignity of manhood by an old 
man, who promoted them to their new status by the simple 
process of knocking a tooth out of the mouth of each with 
the help of a wooden chisel and hammer. The ceremony 
of the resurrection has been described for us in detail by an 
eye-witness, the late Dr. A. W. Howitt, one of the best 
authorities on the customs of the Australian aborigines. 
The scene selected for the sacred drama was the bottom 
of a deep valley, where a sluggish stream wound through a 
bed of tall sharp-edged sedge. Though the hour was between 
ten and eleven o'clock in the morning, the sun had but just 
peeped over the mountains which enclosed the valley like a 
wall on the east; and while the upper slopes, clothed with 
a forest of tall rowan trees, looked warm and bright in 
sunshine, which shot between the grey stems and under 
the light feathery foliage of the trees, all the bottom of 
the dell was still in deep shadow and dank with the 
moisture of the night’s rain. While the novices rested and 
warmed themselves at a crackling fire, the initiated men laid 
their heads together, prepared a stock of decorations made 
of stringy bark, and dug a grave. There was some dis- 
cussion as to the shape of the grave, but the man who was 
to be buried in it decided the question by declaring that he 


1 Spencer and Gillen, of. cit. pp. 2 Spencer and Gillen, of, cù. pp. 
366 sg., 501. 373, 501. 
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would be laid in it on his back at full length. He was a 
man of the eagle-hawk totem and belonged to the tribal 
subdivision called Yibai. So while two men under his 
directions were digging the grave with sticks in the friable 
granitic soil, he superintended the costume of the other 
actors in the drama. Sheets of bark were beaten out into 
fleeces of stringy fibre, and in these garments six per- 
formers were clothed from head to foot so that not even 
a glimpse could be obtained of their faces. Four of them 
were tied together by a cord which was fastened to the back 
of their heads, and each of them carried two pieces of bark 
in his hands. The other two walked free, but hobbled along 
bent double and supporting their tottery steps on staves to 
mark the weight of years; for they played the part of two 
medicine-men of venerable age and great magical power. 
By this time the grave was ready, and the eagle-hawk man 
stretched himself in it at full length on a bed of leaves, his 
head resting on a rolled-up blanket, just as if he were a 
corpse. In his two hands, crossed on his chest, he held the 
stem of a young tree (Persoonia linearis), which had been 
pulled up by the roots and now stood planted on his chest, 
so that the top of it rose several feet above the level of the 
ground. A light covering of dried sticks filled the grave, and 
dead leaves, tufts of grass, and small plants were artistically 
arranged over them so as to complete the illusion. All 
being now ready, the novices were led by their sisters’ 
husbands to the grave and placed in a row beside it, while 
a singer, perched on the trunk of a fallen tree at the head of 
the grave, crooned a melancholy ditty, the song of Yibai, 
Though the words of the song consisted merely of a monot- 
onous repetition of the words Burrin-burrin Yibai, that is, 
Stringy-bark Yibai, they were understood to refer to the 
eagle-hawk totem, as well as to the tribal subdivision of the 
buried man. Then to the slow, plaintive but well-marked 
air of the song the actors began to move forward, winding 
among the trees, logs, and rocks. On came the four disguised 
men, stepping in time to the music, swaying from side to 
side, and clashing their bark clappers together at every step, 
while beside them hobbled the two old men keeping a little 
aloof to mark their superior dignity. They represented a 
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party of medicine-men, guided by two reverend seniors, 
who had come on pilgrimage to the grave of a brother 
medicine-man, him of the eagle-hawk totem, who lay buried 
here in the lonely valley, now illumined by the warm rays 
of the sun; for by this time the morning was wearing on 
to noon. When the little procession, chanting an invocation 
to Daramulun, had defiled from among the rocks and trees 
into the open, it drew up on the side of the grave opposite 
to the novices, the two old men taking up a position in the 
rear of the dancers. For some time the dance and song 
went on till the tree that seemed to grow from the grave 
began to quiver. “Look there!” cried the sisters’ hus- 
bands to the novices, pointing to the trembling leaves. 
As they looked, the tree quivered more and more, then was 
violently agitated and fell to the ground, while amid 
the excited dancing of the dancers and the chanting of 
the tuneful choir the supposed dead man spurned from 
him the superincumbent mass of sticks and leaves, and 
springing to his feet danced his magic dance in the grave 
itself, and exhibited in his mouth the magic substances 
which he was supposed to have received from Daramulun 
in person.’ 

In some tribes of Central and Northern Australia the 
initiation of a medicine-man into the mysteries of his 
craft is supposed to be accomplished by certain spirits, 
who kill him, cut out his internal organs, and having pro- 
vided him with a new sct bring him to life again. Some- 
times the spirits kindly replace the man’s human organs by 
their own spiritual organs ; sometimes along with the new 
organs they insert magical stones in his body or even a 
serpent, and the stones or the serpents naturally endow the 
new wizards with marvellous powers. In some tribes the 
initiation takes place in a cave, where the spirits dwell. 
After the man has been restored to life with a new heart, 
a new pair of lungs, and so forth, he returns to his people 
in a more or less dazed condition, which his friends may at 
first mistake for insanity, though afterwards they recognize 


1 A. W. Howitt, Mative Tribes of Ceremonies of Initiation,” Journal of 
South-East Australia, pp. 554-556. the Anthropological Institute, xiii. 
Compare za@., ‘‘On some Australian (1884) pp. 453 sg. 
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its true character as inspiration. One eminent medical 
practitioner in the Unmatjera tribe assured Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen that when he came to himself after the operation, 
which in his case was performed by an aged doctor, he had 
completely forgotten who he was and all about his past life. 
After a time his venerable friend led him back to the camp 
and shewed it to him, and said, “That woman there is your 
wife,” for she had gone clean out of his head.” We shall 
see presently that this temporary oblivion, a natural effect 
of the shock to the nervous system produced by resuscita- 
tion from the dead, is characteristic of novices under similar 
circumstances in other lands. Among the Arunta of Alice 
Springs the cave where the mystic initiation takes place is 
a limestone cavern in a range of hills which rises to the 
north of the wide level expanse known as the Emily plain. 
None of the ordinary natives would dare to set foot in the 
awful grotto, which they believe to extend for miles into the 
bowels of the earth and to be tenanted by certain ancestral 
spirits, who live there in perpetual sunshine and amid streams 
of running water, an earthly paradise by contrast with the 
arid sun-scorched steppes and barren mountains outside. 
White men have explored the cave, and if they perceived 
no spirits, they found bats in plenty. The man who aspires 
to the rank of a wizard lies down at the mouth of the 
cave and falls asleep ; and as he sleeps one of the ancestral 
spirits steals up to him and drives an invisible spear through 
his neck from back to front. The point of the spear comes 
out through the man’s tongue, leaving a hole through which 
you could put your little finger, and this hole the man 
retains for the rest of his natural life, or at least so long as 
he retains his magical powers ; for if the hole should close 
up, these spiritual gifts and graces would depart from him. 
A second thrust from the invisible spear transfixes the man’s 
head from ear to ear; he drops down dead, and is immedi- 
ately transported into the depths of the cavern, where the 
spirits dissect his dead body, extract the old viscera, and 


1 B, Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 487, 488; íd., Across Australia (Lon- 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, don, 1912), ii. 334 sgg. 
PP. 523-5253 id., Northern Tribes of 2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Central Australia, 480 sg., 484, 485, Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 480 sq. 
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replace them with a new set in the manner already de- 
scribed.! 

In this account of the manner in which medicine-nien 
obtain their magical powers not only are the supposed death 
and resurrection of the novice worthy of attention, but also 
the exchange of internal organs which in the Binbinga and 
Mara tribes is supposed to be effected between the man 
and the spirit ;* for this exchange resembles that which, on 
the theory I have suggested, may be thought to take place 
between a lad and his totem at the ceremonies of initiation 
which mark the momentous transition from boyhood to 
manhood. Further, the bodily mutilation which is the 
visible sign of the medicine-man’s initiation (for however 
the hole may be made it certainly exists in the tongues of 
regular Arunta practitioners) corresponds to the bodily 
mutilations of other sorts, which in many savage tribes 
attest to the world that the mutilated persons are fullgrown 
men. What the precise meaning of such mutilations may 
be, still remains very obscure ; but they seem in some cases 
to be directly associated with the conception of death and 
resurrection. 

This association certainly comes out plainly in the rites 
of initiation through which in some parts of New Guinea 
all lads must pass before they attain to the status of adults. 
The rites are observed by a group of tribes who occupy 
contiguous territories about Finsch Harbour and Huon 
Gulf in German New Guinea. The tribes in question are 
the Yabim, the Bukaua, the Kai, and the Tami. All of 
them except the Kai belong to the Mclanesian stock and 
are therefore presumably immigrants from the adjoining 
islands; but the Kai, who inhabit the rugged, densely 
wooded, and rainy mountains inland from Finsch Harbour, 
belong to the aboriginal Papuan stock and differ from their 
neighbours in speech as well as in appearance. Yet the 


1 F. J. Gillen, ‘‘ Notes on some 
Manners and Customs of the Abori- 
gines of the McDonnel Ranges belong- 
ing to the Arunta Tribe,” in Report on 
the Work of the Horn Scientific Expedi- 
tion to Central Australia, Part iv. 
Anthropology (London and Melbourne, 
1896), pp. 180 sg.; B. Spencer and 


F. J. Gillen, Mative Tribes of Central 
Australia (London, 1899), pp. 523 
$q.3 id., Across Australia (London, 
IQ12), il. 335. 

2 B, Spencer and F. J. Gillen, 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
pp. 487, 488; id., Across Australia, 
ii, 481 sg. 
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rites of initiation which all these tribes celebrate and the 
beliefs which they associate with them are so similar that 
a single description will apply accurately enough to them all. 
All of them, like many Australian tribes, require every male 
member of the tribe to be circumcised before he ranks as 
a full-grown man; and the tribal initiation, of which circum- 
cision is the central feature, is conceived by them, as by 
some Australian tribes, as a process of being swallowed and 
disgorged by a mythical monster, whose voice is heard in 
the humming sound of the bull-roarer. Indeed the New 
Guinea tribes not only impress this belief on the minds 
of women and children, but enact it in a dramatic form 
at the actual rites of initiation, at which no woman or un- 
initiated person may be present. For this purpose a hut 
about a hundred feet long is erected either in the village or 
in a lonely part of the forest. It is modelled in the shape 
of the mythical monster ; at the end which represents his 
head it is high, and it tapers away at the other end. A 
betel-palm, grubbed up with the roots, stands for the back- 
bone of the great being and its clustering fibres for his 
hair ; and to complete the resemblance the butt end of the 
building is adorned by a native artist with a pair of goggle 
eyes and a gaping mouth. When after a tearful parting 
from their mothers and women folk, who belicve or pretend 
to believe in the monster that swallows their dear ones, the 
awe-struck novices are brought face to face with this im- 
posing structure, the huge creature emits a sullen growl, 
which is in fact no other than the humming note of bull- 
roarers swung by men concealed in the monster’s belly. 
The actual process of deglutition is variously enacted. 
Among the Tami it is represented by causing the candi- 
dates to defile past a row of men who hold bull-roarers over 
their heads ; among the Kai it is more graphically set forth 
by making them pass under a scaffold on which stands a 
man, who makes a gesture of swallowing and takes in fact 
a gulp of water as each trembling novice passes beneath 
him. But the present of a pig, opportunely offered for the 
redemption of the youth, induces the monster to relent and 
disgorge his victim; the man who represents the monster 
accepts the gift vicariously, a gurgling sound is heard, and 
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the water which had just been swallowed descends in a jet on 
the novice. This signifies that the young man has been 
released from the monster's belly. However, he has now 
to undergo the more painful and dangerous operation of 
circumcision, It follows immediately, and the cut made by 
the knife of the operator is explained to be a bite or scratch 
which the monster inflicted on the novice in spewing him out 
of his capacious maw. While the operation is proceeding, a 
prodigious noise is made by the swinging of bull-roarers to 
represent the roar of the dreadful being who is in the act 
of swallowing the young men. 

When, as sometimes happens, a lad dies from the effect 
of the operation, he is buried secretly in the forest, and his 
sorrowing mother is told that the monster has a pig’s 
stomach as well as a human stomach, and that unfortunately 
her son slipped into the wrong stomach, from which it was 
impossible to extricate him. After they have been circum- 
cised the lads must remain for some months in seclusion, 
shunning all contact with women and even the sight of 
them. They live in the long hut which represents the 
monster's belly; among the Yabim they beguile the tedium 
of this enforced leisure by weaving baskets and playing on 
certain sacred flutes, which are never used except on these 
occasions. The instruments are of two patterns. One is 
called the male and the other the female; and they are 
believed to be married to each other. No woman may see 
these mysterious flutes; if she did, she would die. When 
the long seclusion is over, the lads, now ranking as initiated 
men, are brought back with great pomp and ceremony to 
the village, where they are received with sobs and tears of 
joy by the women, as if the grave had given up its dead. 
At first the young men keep their eyes rigidly closed or 
even sealed with a plaster of chalk, and they appear not 
to understand the words of command which are given them 
by an elder. Gradually, however, they come to themselves 
as if awaking from a stupor, and next day they bathe and 
wash off the crust of white chalk with which their bodies 
had been coated.’ 


1 As to the initiatory rites among richten uber Kaiser Wilhelms - Land 
the Vabim, see K. Vetter, in Nach- und den Bismarck-Archipel, 1897, 
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It is highly significant that all these tribes of New 
Guinea apply the same word to the bull-roarer and to the 
monster, who is supposed to swallow the novices at circum- 
cision, and whose fearful roar is represented by the hum of 
the harmless wooden instruments. The word in the speech 
of the Yabim and Bukaua is da/um; in that of the Kai it 
is gosa; and in that of the Tami it is kani. Further, it 
deserves to be noted that in three languages out of the four 
the same word which is applied to the bull-roarer and to the 
monster means also a ghost or spirit of the dead, while in 
the fourth language (the Kai) it signifies “ grandfather.” 
From this it seems to follow that the being who swallows 
and disgorges the novices at initiation is believed to be a 
powerful ghost or ancestral spirit, and that the bull-roarer, 
which bears his name, is his material representative. That 
would explain the jealous secrecy with which the sacred imple- 
ment is kept from the sight of women. While they are not 
in use, the bull-roarers are stowed away in the men’s club- 
houses, which no woman may enter; indeed no woman or 
uninitiated person may set eyes on a bull-roarer under pain 
of death. Similarly among the Tugeri or Kaya-Kaya, a 
large Papuan tribe on the south coast of Dutch New 


Pp. 92 sg.; id., in Mitteilungen der 
Geographischen Gesellschase zu Jena, 
xi. (1892) p. 105; id., Komm herüber 
und hilf uns! ii. (Barmen, 1898) p. 
18; 7zd., cited by M. Krieger, Neu- 
Guinea (Berlin, preface dated 1899), 
pp. 167-170; O. Schellong, ‘ Das 
Barlum - fest der Gegend Finsch- 
hafens,” Julernationales Archiv für 
Ethnographie, ii. (1889) pp. 145-162 ; 
H. Zahn, “Die Jabim,” in R. Neu- 
hauss’s Deutsch Neu-Guinea (Berlin, 
1911), iii. 296-298. As to the initi- 
atory rites among the Bukaua, see S. 
Lehner, ‘‘ Bukaua,” in R. Neuhauss’s 
Deutsch Neu-Guinea, iii, 402-4103 
among the Kai, see Ch. Keysser, 
“ Aus dem Kai-Leute,” zézd. pp. 34- 
40 ; among the Tami, see G. Bamler, 
**Tami,” zéza. pp. 493-507. I have 
described the rites of the various tribes 
more in detail in Zhe Belief in Immor- 
tality and the Worship ofthe Dead, i. 250- 
255, 260 $9., 290 sg., 301 sg. In the 


Bukaua and Tami tribes the initiation 
ceremonies are performed not in the 
forest but in a special house built for 
the purpose in the village, which the 
women are obliged to vacate till the 
rites are over. 


1 The Belief in Immortality and the 
Worship of the Dead, i. 250, 251, 255, 
261, 290 sg., 301. Among the 
Bukaua not only does the bull-roarer 
bear the general name for a ghost 
(alum), but each particular bull-roarer 
bears in addition the name of a par- 
ticular dead man, and varies in dignity 
and importance with the dignity and 
importance of the deceased person 
whom it represents. And besides the 
big bull-roarers with gruff voices there 
are little bull-roarers with shrill voices, 
which represent the shrill-voiced wives 
of the ancient heroes. See S. Lehner, 
‘* Bukaua,” in R, Neuhauss’s Deutsch 
Neu- Guinea, iii, 410-412. 
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Guinea, the name of the bull-roarer, which they call sosom, 
is given to a mythical giant, who is supposed to appear 
every year with the south-east monsoon. When he comes, 
a festival is held in his honour and bull-roarers are swung. 
Boys are presented to the giant, and he kills them, but 
considerately brings them to life again. 

In certain districts of Viti Levu, the largest of the Fijian 
Islands, the drama of death and resurrection used to be 
acted with much solemnity before the eyes of young men at 
initiation. The ceremonies were performed in certain sacred 
precincts of oblong shape, enclosed by low walls or rows of 
stones but open to the sky. Such a precinct was called a 
Nanga, and it might be described as a temple dedicated to 
the worship of ancestors; for in it sacrifices and prayers 
were offered to the ancestral spirits. For example, the first- 
fruits of the yam harvest were regularly presented with great 
ceremony to the souls of the dead in the temple before the 
bulk of the crop was dug for the people’s use, and no man 
might taste of the new yams until this solemn offering had 
been made. The yams so offered were piled up in the sacred 
enclosure and left to rot there; if any man were so bold as 
to eat of these dedicated fruits, it was believed that he would 
go mad? Any initiated man had the right of approaching 
the ancestral spirits at any time in their holy place, where 
he would pray to them for help and protection and propitiate 
them by laying down his offering of a pig, or yams, or eels, 
or cloth, or what not. Of these offerings perhaps the most 
curious was that of the foreskins of young men, who were 
circumcised as a sort of vicarious sacrifice or atonement for 


1 R. Poch, “Vierter Bericht über 
meine Reise nach Neu-Guinea,” Sz¢z- 
ungsberichte der mathematischen- 
naturwissenschaftlichen Klasse der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Vienna), cxv. (1906) Ab- 
teilung i. pp. 901, 902. 

2 Rev. Lorimer Fison, ‘* The Nanga 
or Sacred Stone Enclosure of Waini- 
mala, Fiji,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xiv. (1885) p. 27. 
The Nanga or sacred enclosure of 
stones, with its sacred rites, was known 
only to certain tribes of Fiji (the Nuy- 
aloa, Vatusila, Mbatiwai, and Mdavu- 


tukia), who inhabited a comparatively 
small area, barely a third, of the 
island of Viti Levu. As to the insti- 
tution in general, see Rev. Lorimer 
Fison, of. cit. pp. 14-31; A. B. 
Joske, ‘‘The Nanga of Viti-levu,” 
Internationales Archiv fiir LEthno- 
graphie, ii. (1889) pp. 254-266; Basil 
Thomson, The Fijians (London, 1908), 
pp. 146-157. Compare The Belief in 
Immortality and the Worship of the 
Dead, i. 427-438. 


3 Rev. Lorimer Fison, of. cit. p. 
26; Basil Thomson, of. cit, 147. 
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the recovery of a sick relative, it might be either their father 
or one of thcir father’s brothers. The bloody foreskins, stuck 
in the cleft of a split reed, were presented to the ancestral 
gods in the temple by the chief priest, who prayed for the 
sick man’s recovery.! The temple or sacred enclosure was 
divided into two or three compartments by cross walls of 
stones, and the inmost of these compartments was the Vanga- 
tambu-tambu, or Holy of Holies.? 

In these open-air temples of the dead the ceremony of 
initiating young men was performed as a rule every year at 
the end of October or the beginning of November, which 
was the commencement of the Fijian New Year; hence the 
novices who were initiated at that season went by the name 
of Vilavou or New Years Men. The exact time for cele- 
brating the rite was determined by the flowering of the 
ndrala tree (Erythrina); but it roughly coincided with the 
New Year of the Tahitians and Hawaiians, who dated the 
commencement of the year by observation of the Pleiades. 
The highlanders of Fiji, who alone celebrated these rites, did 


not trouble their heads about the stars.’ 


l Rev. Lorimer Fison, of. cit. pp. 27 
sq. The phrase ‘‘the ancestral gods” 
is used by Mr. Fison, one of our best 
authorities on Fijian religion. Mr. 
Basil Thomson (of. cit. p. 157) 
questions the accuracy of Mr. Fison’s 
account of this vicarious sacrifice on 
the ground that every youth was regu- 
larly circumcised as a matter of course. 
But there seems to be no inconsistency 
between the two statements. While 
custom required that every youth should 
be circumcised, the exact time for per- 
forming the ceremony reed not have 
been rigidly prescribed ; and if a sav- 
ing or atoning virtue was attributed to 
the sacrifice of foreskins, it might be 
thought desirable in cases of emergency, 
such as serious illness, to anticipate it 
for the benefit of the sufferer. 

2 According to Mr, Fison, the en- 
closure was divided into three com- 
partments; Mr. Basil Thomson de- 
scribes only two, though by speaking 
of one of them as the ‘‘ Middle 
Nanya” he seems to imply that there 
were three, The structure was a rough 


As a preparation 


parallelogram lying east and west, 
about a hundred feet long by fifty feet 
broad, enclosed by walls or rows of 
stone slabs embedded endwise in the 
earth. See Basil Thomson, of. cit. 
PP. 147 Sg. 

3 A. B. Joske, ‘‘ The Nanga of Viti. 
levu,” Jnternationales Archiv für Eth- 
nographie, ii. (1889) p. 259; Basil 
Thomson, The Fijians, pp. 150 sg. 
According to Mr. Fison (of. cit. p. 19) 
the initiatory ceremonies were held as 
a rule only every second year; but he 
adds: ‘‘ This period, however, is not 
necessarily restricted to two years. 
There are always a number of youths 
who are growing to the proper age, 
and the length of the interval depends 
upon the decision of the elders.” Per- 
haps the seeming discrepancy between 
our authorities on this point may be ex- 
plained by Mr. Joske’s statement (p. 
259) that the rites are held in alternate 
years by two different sets of men, the 
Kai Vesina and the Kai Rukuruku, 
both of whom claim to be descended 
from the original founders of the rites, 
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for the solemnity the heads of the novices were shaved and 
their beards, if they had any, were carefully eradicated. On 
four successive days they went in procession to the temple 
and there deposited in the Holy of Holies their offerings of 
cloth and weapons to the ancestral spirits. But on the fifth 
and great day of the festival, when they again entered the 
sacred ground, they beheld a sight which froze their souls 
with horror. Stretched on the ground was a row of dead or 
seemingly dead and murdered men, their bodies cut open 
and covered with blood, their entrails protruding. At the 
further end sat the High Priest, regarding them with a 
stony glare, and to reach him the trembling novices had 
to crawl on hands and knees over the ghastly blood- 
bedabbled corpses that lay between. Having done so they 
drew up in a line before him. Suddenly he blurted out a 
piercing yell, at which the counterfeit dead men started to 
their feet and ran down to the river to cleanse themselves 
from the blood and guts of pigs with which they were 
beslobbered. The High Priest now unbent his starched 
dignity, and skipping from side to side cried in stridulous 
tones, “ Where are the people of my enclosure? Are they 
gone to Tonga Levu? Are they gone to the deep sea?” 
He was soon answered by a deep-mouthed chant, and back 
from the river marched the dead men come to life, clean, 
fresh, and garlanded, swaying their bodies in time to the 
music of their solemn hymn. They took their places in 
front of the novices and a religious silence ensued. Such 
was the drama of death and resurrection. It was immedi- 
ately followed by a sacramental meal. Four old men of 
the highest order of initiates now entered the Holy of 
Holies. The first bore a cooked yam carefully wrapt up in 
leaves so that no part of it should touch the hands of the 
bearer: the second carried a piece of baked pork similarly 
enveloped: the third held a drinking-cup full of water and 
wrapt round with native cloth; and the fourth bore a 
napkin of the same stuff. The first elder passed along the 
row of novices putting the end of the yam into each of their 


——— ooo IO O_O O_O 
The custom of dating the New Year nesians. See The Spirits of the Corn 
by observation of the Pleiades was and of the Wild, i. 312 sg. 
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mouths, and as he did so each of them nibbled a morsel of 
the sacred food: the second elder did the same with the 
hallowed pork: the third elder followed with the holy 
water, with which each novice merely wetted his lips; and 
the fourth elder wiped all their mouths with his napkin. 
Then the high priest or one of the elders addressed the 
young men, warning them solemnly against the sacrilege of 
betraying to the profane vulgar any of the high mysteries 
which they had witnessed, and threatening all such traitors 
with the vengeance of the gods. The general intention of the 
initiatory rites seems to have been to introduce the young 
men to the worshipful spirits of the dead at their temple, 
and to cement the bond between them by a sacramental 
meal.’ 

The people of Rook, an island between New Guinea and 
New Britain, hold festivals at which one or two disguised men, 
their heads covered with wooden masks, go dancing through 
the village, followed by all the other men. They demand 
that the circumcised boys who have not yet been swallowed 
by Marsaba (the devil) shall be given up to them. The 
boys, trembling and shrieking, are delivered to them, and 
must creep between the legs of the disguised men. Then 
the procession moves through the village again, and 
announces that Marsaba has eaten up the boys, and will 
not disgorge them till he receives a present of pigs, taro, 
and so forth. So all the villagers, according to their means, 
contribute provisions, which are then consumed in the name 
of Marsaba.? In New Britain all males are members of an 
association called the Duk-duk. The boys are admitted to 
it very young, but are not fully initiated till their fourteenth 
year, when they receive from the Tubuvan or Tubuan a 


1 Rey. Lorimer Fison, of. cit. pp. 


20-23; A. B. Joske, of. cit. pp. 264 
sg. ; Basil Thomson, The Fijians, pp. 
150-153. The sacramental character 
of the meal is recognized by Mr. Fison, 
who says (p. 23) that after the per- 
formance of the rites the novices ‘* are 
now Vilavéu, accepted members of the 
Nanga, qualified to take their place 
among the men of the community, 
though still only on probation. As 
children—their childhood being indi- 


cated by their shaven heads—they 
were presented to the ancestors, and 
their acceptance was notified by what 
(looking at the matter from the 
natives’ standpoint) we might, without 
irreverance, almost call the sacrament 
of food and water, too sacred even for 
the elders’ hands to touch.” 

2 Paul Reina, ‘* Ueber die Bewoh- 
ner der Insel Rook,” Zeitschrift für 
allgemeine Erdkunde, N.F., iv. (1858) 


PP. 356 sg. 
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terrible blow with a cane, which is supposed to kill them. 
The Tubuan and the Duk-duk are two disguised men who 
represent cassowaries. They dance with a short hopping 
step in imitation of the cassowary. Each of them wears a 
huge hat like an extinguisher, woven of grass or palm- 
fibres; it is six feet high, and descends to the wearer's 
shoulders, completely concealing his head and face. From 
the neck to the knees the man’s body is hidden by a crino- 
line made of the leaves of a certain tree fastened on hoops, 
one above the other. The Tubuan is regarded as a female, 
the Duk-duk as a male. The former is supposed to breed 
and give birth to the novices, who are accordingly looked 
upon as newly born. The female masks are very plain 
compared with the male masks. Two of them are regularly 
kept from year to year in order that they may annually 
breed new Duk-duks. When they are wanted for this purpose 
they are brought forth, decorated afresh, and provided with 
new leaf dresses to match. According to one account, women 
and children may not look upon one of these disguised men 
or they would die. So strong is this superstition among 
them that they will run away and hide as soon as they hear 
him coming, for they are aware of his approach through a 
peculiar shrieking noise he utters as he goes along. In the 
district of Berara, where red is the Duk-duk colour, the mere 
sight of a red cloth is enough to make the women take to 
their heels. The common herd are not allowed to know 
who the masker is. If he stumbles and his hat falls to the 
ground, disclosing his face, or his crinoline is torn to tatters 
by the bushes, his attendants immediately surround him to 
hide his person from the vulgar eye. According to one 
writer, indeed, the performer who drops his mask, or lets it 
fall so that the sharp point at the top sticks in the ground, 
is put to death. The institution of the Duk-duk is common 
to the neighbouring islands of New Ireland and the Duke 
of York.’ 


1 R. Parkinson, Zm Bismarck Ireland,” Journal of the Royal Geogra- 


Archipel (Leipsic, 1887), pp. 129-134; 
td. Dreissig Jahre in der Südsee 
(Stuttgart, 1907), pp. 567 sgg.; Rev. 
G. Brown, ‘‘ Notes on the Duke of 
York Group, New Britain, and New 


phical Society, xlvii. (1878) pp. 148 57. 3 
H. H. Romilly, “The Islands of the 
New Britain Group,” Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society, N.S., 
ix. (1887) pp. 115g. ; Rev. G. Brown, 
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Among the Galelareese and Tobelorese of Halmahera, 
an island to the west of New Guinea, boys go through a form 
of initiation, part of which seems to consist in a pretence of 
begetting them anew. When a number of boys have reached 
the proper age, their parents agree to celebrate the ceremony 
at their common expense, and they invite others to be present 
at it. A shed is erected, and two long tables are placed in 
it, with benches to match, one for the men and one for the 
women. When all the preparations have been made for a 
feast, a great many skins of the rayfish, and some pieces of 
a wood which imparts a red colour to water, are taken to the 
shed. A priest or elder causes a vessel to be placed in the 
sight of all the people, and then begins, with significant 
gestures, to rub a piece of the wood with the ray-skin. The 
powder so produced is put in the vessel, and at the same 
time the name of one of the boys is called out. The same 
proceeding is repeated for each boy. Then the vessels are 
filled with water, after which the feast begins. At the third 
cock-crow the priest smears the faces and bodies of the boys 
with the red water, which represents the blood shed at the 
perforation of the hymen. Towards daybreak the boys are 
taken to the wood, and must hide behind the largest trees. 
The men, armed with sword and shield, accompany them, 
dancing and singing. The priest knocks thrice on each of 
the trees behind which a boy is hiding. All day the boys 
stay in the wood, exposing themselves to the heat of the sun 
as much as possible. In the evening they bathe and return 
to the shed, where the women supply them with food.! 


ibid. p. 17 ; id., Melanesians and Poly- 
nesians (London, 1910), pp. 60 sgg. ; 
W. Powell, Wanderings in a Wild 
Country (London, 1883), pp. 60-66; 
C. Hager, Aatser Wilhelms Land und 
der Bismarck Archipel (Leipsic, N.D.), 
pp. 115-128; Hubner, quoted by W. 
H. Dall, “On masks, labrets, and 
certain aboriginal customs,” Third 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology (Washington, 1884), p. 100; 
P. A. Kleintitschen, Die Avistenbewoh- 
ner der Gazellehalbinsel (Hiltrup bei 
Münster, N.D.), pp. 350 sgg.; H. 
Schurtz, Altersklassen und Männer- 
bünde (Berlin, 1902), pp. 369-377. 


The inhabitants of these islands are 
divided into two exogamous classes, 
which in the Duke of York Island have 
two insects for their totems. One of 
the insects is the mantes religiosus ; the 
other is an insect that mimics the leaf 
of the horse-chestnut tree very closely. 
See Rev. B. Danks, ‘Marriage Customs 
of the New Britain Group,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xviii. 
(1889) pp. 281 sg.; Totemism and 
Exogamy, ii. 118 sgg. 


1 J. G. F. Riedel, ‘“Galela und 
Tobeloresen,” Zeitschrift für Ethno- 
logie, xvii, (1885) pp. 81 sg. 
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In the west of Ceram boys at puberty are admitted to 
the Kakian association? Modern writers have commonly 
regarded this association as primarily a political league in- 
stituted to resist foreign domination. In reality its objects 
are purely religious and social, though it is possible that the 
priests may have occasionally used their powerful influence 
for politicalends. The society is in fact merely one of those 
widely-diffused primitive institutions, of which a chief object 
is the initiation of young men. In recent years the true 
nature of the association has been duly recognized by the 
distinguished Dutch ethnologist, J. G. F. Riedel. The Kakian 
house is an oblong wooden shed, situated under the darkest 
trees in the depth of the forest, and is built to admit so little 
light that it is impossible to see what goes on in it. Every 
village has such a house. Thither the boys who are to be 
initiated are conducted blindfold, followed by their parents 
and relations. Each boy is led by the hand by two men, 
who act as his sponsors or guardians, looking after him 
during the period of initiation. When all are assembled 
before the shed, the high priest calls aloud upon the devils. 
Immediately a hideous uproar is heard to proceed from the 
shed. It is made by men with bamboo trumpets, who have 
been secretly introduced into the building by a back door, 
but the women and children think it is made by the devils, 


1 The Kakian association and its 
initiatory ceremonies have often been 
described. See Frangois Valentyn, 
Oud en nieuw Oost-Indién (Dordrecht 
and Amsterdam, 1724-1726), iii. 3 s4. ; 
Von Schmid, ‘* Het Kakihansch Ver- 
bond op het eiland Ceram,” Tijdschrift 
voor Neérlands Indië (Batavia, 1843), 
dl. ii. pp. 25-38; A. van Ekris, ‘‘ Het 
Ceramsche Kakianverbond,” Mededeel- 
ingen van wege het Nederlandsche Zen- 
delinggenootschap, ix. (1865) pp. 205- 
226 (repeated with slight changes in 
Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal- Land- 
en Volkenkunde, xvi. (1867) pp. 290- 
315); P. Fournier, ‘“ De Zuidkust van 
Ceram,” Tijdschrift voor Indische 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde, xvi. 
(1867) pp. 154-156; W. A. van Rees, 
Die Pionniers der Beschaving in 
Neérlands Indié (Arnheim, 1867), 
pp. 92-106; G. W. W. C. Baron 


van Hoévell, Ambon en meer bepaal- 
delijk de Oeliasers (Dordrecht, 1875), 
pp- 153 sgg. ; Schulze, ‘t Veber Ceram 
und seine Bewohner,” Verhandlungen 
der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie, und OUrgeschichte 
(1877), p. 1173 W. Joest, ‘‘ Beiträge 
zur Kenntniss der Eingebornen der 
Insel Formosa und Ceram,” tid. 
(1882) p. 64; H. von Rosenberg, 
Der Malayische Archipel (Leipsic, 
1878), p. 318; A. Bastian, Zzdo- 
nesien, i. (Berlin, 1884) pp. 145-148; 
J. G. F. Riedel, De slutk- en kroes- 
harige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua 
(The Hague, 1886), pp. 107-1113 
O. D. Tauern, ‘‘ Ceram,” Zeitschrift 
Jur Ethnologie, xlv. (1913) pp. 167 sg. 
The best accounts are those of Valentyn, 
Von Schmid, Van Ekris, Van Rees, 
and Riedel, which are accordingly fol- 
lowed in the text. 
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and are much terrified. Then the priests enter the shed, 
followed by the boys, one at a time. As soon as each boy 
has disappeared within the precincts, a dull chopping sound 
is heard, a fearful cry rings out, and a sword or spear, dripping 
with blood, is thrust through the roof of the shed. This is a 
token that the boy’s head has been cut off, and that the devil 
has carried him away to the other world, there to regenerate 
and transform him. So at sight of the bloody sword the 
mothers weep and wail, crying that the devil has murdered 
their children, In some places, it would seem, the boys are 
pushed through an opening made in the shape of a crocodile’s 
jaws or a cassowary’s beak, and it is then said that the devil 
has swallowed them. The boys remain in the shed for five 
or nine days. Sitting in the dark, they hear the blast of the 
bamboo trumpets, and from time to time the sound of musket 
shots and the clash of swords. Every day they bathe, and 
their faces and bodies are smeared with a yellow dye, to give 
them the appearance of having been swallowed by the devil. 
During his stay in the Kakian house each boy has one 
or two crosses tattooed with thorns on his breast or arm. 
When they are not sleeping, the lads must sit in a crouch- 
ing posture without moving a muscle. As they sit in a row 
cross-legged, with their hands stretched out, the chief takes 
his trumpet, and placing the mouth of it on the hands of 
each lad, speaks through it in strange tones, imitating the 
voice of the spirits. He warns the lads, under pain of death, 
to observe the rules of the Kakian society, and never to 
reveal what has passed in the Kakian house. The novices 
are also told by the priests to behave well to their blood 
relations, and are taught the traditions and secrets of the 
tribe. 

Meantime the mothers and sisters of the lads have gone 
home to weep and mourn. But in a day or two the men 
who acted as guardians or sponsors to the novices return 
to the village with the glad tidings that the devil, at the 
intercession of the priests, has restored the lads to life. The 
men who bring this news come in a fainting state and 
daubed with mud, like messengers freshly arrived from the 
nether world. Before leaving the Kakian house, cach lad 
receives from the priest a stick adorned at both ends with 
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cock’s or cassowary’s feathers. The sticks are supposed to 
have been given to the lads by the devil at the time when he 
restored them to life, and they serve as a token that the youths 
have been in the spirit land. When they return to their 
homes they totter in their walk, and enter the house back- 
ward, as if they had forgotten how to walk properly ; or they 
enter the house by the back door. If a plate of food is given 
to them, they hold it upside down. They remain dumb, 
indicating their wants by signs only. All this is to shew 
that they are still under the influence of the devil or the 
spirits. Their sponsors have to teach them all the common 
acts of life, as if they were new-born children. Further, 
upon leaving the Kakian house the boys are strictly for- 
bidden to eat of certain fruits until the next celebration of 
the rites has taken place. And for twenty or thirty days 
their hair may not be combed by their mothers or sisters, 
At the end of that time the high priest takes them to a 
lonely place in the forest, and cuts off a lock of hair from the 
crown of each of their heads. After these initiatory rites the 
lads are deemed men, and may marry; it would be a scandal 
if they married before. 

In the region of the Lower Congo a simulation of death 
and resurrection is, or rather used to be, practised by the 
members of a guild or secret society called ndembo. The 
society had nothing to do with puberty or circumcision, 
though the custom of circumcision is common in the country. 
Young people and adults of both sexes might join the 
guild; after initiation they were called “the Knowing 
Ones” (nganga). To found a branch of the society it was 
necessary to have an albino, who, whether a child, lad, or 
adult, was the acknowledged head of the society.’ The 
ostensible reason for starting a branch of the guild in a 
district was commonly an epidemic of sickness, “and the 


1 No reason is assigned for this 
curious choice of a president, Can 
it have been that, because negro chil- 
dren are born pale or nearly white, 
an albino was deemed a proper presi- 
dent for a society, all the initiated 
members of which claimed to have 
been born again? Speaking of the 
people of the Lower Congo the old 


English traveller Andrew Battel ob- 
serves that ‘‘the children of this 
country are born white, but change 
their colour in two days’ time to 
a perfect black” (‘Adventures of 
Andrew Battel,” in J. Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, xvi. London, 


1814, p. 331). 
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idea was to go into ndembo to die, and after an indefinite 
period, from a few months to two or three years, to be 
resurrected with a new body not liable to the sickness then 
troubling the countryside. Another reason for starting a 
ndembo was a dearth of children in a district. It was 
believed that good luck in having children would attend 
those who entered or died xdembo. But the underlying 
idea was the same, ze. to get a ‘new body’ that would be 
healthy and perform its functions properly.” The quarters 
of the society were always a stockaded enclosure in a great 
thick forest ; a gate of planks painted yellow and red gave 
access to it, and within there was an assemblage of huts. 
The place was fenced to keep intruders from prying into 
the mysteries of the guild, and it was near water. Un- 
initiated persons might walk on the public roads through 
the forest, but if they were caught in bye-paths or hunting 
in the woods, they were flogged, fined, and sometimes killed. 
They might not even look upon the persons of those who 
had “died ndembo”; hence when these sanctified persons 
were roving about the forest or going to the river, the boom- 
ing notes of a drum warned the profane vulgar to keep out 
of their way. 

When the stockade and the huts in the forest were 
ready to receive all who wished to put off the old man or 
woman and to put on the new, one of the initiates gave 
the sign and the aspirant after the higher life dropped down 
like dead in some public place, it might be the market or 
the centre of the town where there were plenty of people to 
witness the edifying spectacle. The initiates immediately 
spread a pall over him or her, beat the earth round about 
the pretended corpse with plantain stalks, chanted incanta- 
tions, fired guns, and cut capers. Then they carried the 
seemingly dead body away into the forest and disappeared 
with it into the stockade. The spectacle proved infectious ; 
one after another in the emotional, excitable crowd of negroes 
followed the example, dropped down like dead, and were 
carried off, sometimes in a real cataleptic state. In this 
way fifty to a hundred or more novices might feign death 
and be transported into the sacred enclosure. There they 
were supposed not only to die but to rot till only a single 
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bone of their body remained, of which the initiated had to 
take the greatest care in expectation of the joyful resurrection 
that was soon to follow. However, though they were both 
dead and rotten, they consumed a large quantity of food, 
which their credulous relatives brought to them in baskets, 
toiling with the loads on their backs over the long paths 
through the forest in the sweltering heat of the tropical 
day. If the relations failed to discharge this pious and 
indispensable duty, their kinsman in the sacred enclosure ran 
a risk of dying in good earnest, or rather of being spirited 
away to a distant town and sold as a slave. 

Shut up within the stockade for months or years, the men 
and women, boys and girls, dispensed with the superfluity of 
clothes, rubbed their naked bodies with red ochre or powdered 
camwood instead, and gave themselves up to orgies of un- 
bridled lust. Some feeble attempts were made to teach them 
the rudiments of a secret language, but the vocabulary was 
small and its principles lacking in ingenuity. The time during 
which this seclusion lasted might vary from three months 
to three years. When the circumstances which had furnished 
the pretext for instituting the society had passed away, 
whether it was that the epidemic had died out or that the 
birth-rate had sensibly increased, murmurs would begin to 
be heard among friends and relatives in the town, who did 
not see why they should be taxed any longer to support a 
set of idle and dissolute ruffians in the forest, and why they 
should trudge day after day in the sweat of their brow to 
carry provisions to them. So the supplies would begin to 
run short, and whenever that happened the mystery of the 
resurrection was sure to follow very soon after. 

Accordingly it would be announced that on a certain 
market-day the new initiates, now raised from the dead, would 
reveal themselves in all their glory to the astonished gazeof the 
public. The glad tidings were received with enthusiasm, and 
crowds assembled from all the country round about to welcome 
those who had come back from the world beyond the grave. 
When all were gathered in eager expectancy in the market- 
place, the sounds of distant music would be heard, and soon 
the gay procession would defile into the open square and 
march round it, while the dusky skins, reddened with cam- 
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wood powder, glistened in the sunshine, the gay garments 
fluttered in the wind, and the tassels of palm-leaf fibre 
dangled at every arm. In the crowd of spectators many 
parents would recognize their children in the marching 
figures of the procession, and girls and boys would point 
out their brothers and sisters and eagerly call out their 
names. But in the stolid faces of the initiates not an eye 
would gleam with recognition, not a muscle would twitch 
with an involuntary expression of delight; for having just 
been raised from the dead they were supposed to know 
nothing of their former life, of friends and relations, of home 
and country. There might be in the crowd a mother ora 
sister not seen for years; or, more moving still, the novice 
might look in vain for loved and remembered faces that 
would never be seen in the market-place again. But what- 
ever his feelings might be, he must rigidly suppress them 
under pain of a flogging, a fine, or even death. At last the 
parade was over and the procession broke up. Then the 
old hands introduced the new hands to their own parents 
and brothers and sisters, to their old homes and haunts. 
For still the novices kept up the pretence that everything 
was new and strange to them, that they could not speak 
their mother tongue, that they did not know their own 
fathers and mothers, their own town and their own houses ; 
nay that they had forgotten even how to eat their food. So 
everything and everybody had to be shewn to them and 
their names and meanings explained. Their guides would 
lead them about the town, pointing out the various roads 
and telling where they led to—this one to the watering- 
place on the river, this to the forest, that to the farms, and 
so on: they would take up the commonest domestic utensils 
and shew what they were used for: they would even chew 
the food and put it into the mouths of the novices, like 
mother birds feeding their callow young. For some time 
afterwards the resuscitated persons, attended by their mentors, 
would go about the town and the neighbourhood acting in a 
strange way like children or mad folk, seizing what they 
wanted and trying to beat or even kill such as dared to 
refuse them anything. Their guardian would generally 
restrain these sallies ; but sometimes he would arrange with 
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his hopeful pupils to be out of sight when two or three of 
them clubbed together to assault and rob an honest man, 


and would only return in time to share the booty. 


After 


a while, however, the excitement created by the resurrection 
would wear off; the dead folk come to life were expected 
to have learned their lessons, and if they forgot themselves, 
their memory was promptly refreshed by the law.! 


1 Rev. J. H. Weeks, ‘Notes on 
some Customs of the Lower Congo 
People,” Folk-lore, xx. (1909) pp. 
189-198 ; Rev. W. H. Bentley, Life 
on the Congo (London, 1887), pp. 
78 sq.3 id., Pioneering on the Congo 
(London, 1900), i. 284-287. Mr. 
Weeks’s description of the institution 
is the fullest and I have followed it 
in the text. The custom was in vogue 
down to recent years, but seems to 
have been suppressed chiefly by the 
exertions of the missionaries. Besides 
the ndembo guild there is, or was, in 
these regions another secret society 
known as the ximéba, which some 
writers have confused with the demo. 
The nimba was of a more harmless 
character than the other; indeed it 
seems even to have served some useful 
purposes, partly as a kind of free- 
masonry which encouraged mutual 
help among its members, partly as a 
system of police for the repression of 
crime, its professed object being to put 
down witchcraft and punish witches, 
Only males were admitted to it. Can- 
didates for initiation were stupefied by 
a drug, but there was apparently no 
pretence of killing them and bringing 
them to life again, Members of the 
society had a home in the jungle away 
from the town, where the novices lived 
together for a period varying from six 
months to two years. They learned a 
secret language, and received new 
names; it was afterwards an offence 
to call a man by the name of his child- 
nood. Instead of the red dye affected 
by members of the ndembo guild, 
members of the nimba guild whitened 
their bodies with pipe clay and wore 
crinolines of palm frondlets. See 
Rev. W. H. Bentley, Life on the 
Congo, pp. 80-83; id., Pioneering on 
the Congo, i, 282-284; Rev. J. H. 


Weeks, of. cit. pp. 198-201; (Sir) 
H. H. Johnston, “A Visit to Mr. 
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go,” Proccedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, N.S. v. (1883) pp. 
572 sg.; E. Delmar Morgan, ‘ Notes 
on the Lower Congo,” zd., N.S. vi. 
(1884) p. 193. As to these two secret 
societies on the Lower Congo, see 
further (Sir) H. H. Johnston, “On 
the Races of the Congo,” Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xiii. 
(1884) pp. 472 sg.; E. Dupont, Lettres 
sur le Congo (Paris, 1889), pp. 96- 
100; Herbert Ward, Five Vears with 
the Congo Cannibals (London, 1890), 
PP. 54 sg.; dd. “Ethnographical 
Notes relating to the Congo Tribes,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, xxiv. (1895) pp. 288 sg.; E. J. 
Glave, Six Years of Adventure in 
Congo Land (London, 1893), pp. 80- 
83; L. Frobenius, Die Masken und 
Geheimbiinde Afrikas (Halle, 1898), 
PP. 43-54 (Nova Acta, Abh., der 
Kaiserl, Leop. Carol, Deutschen Ak- 
ademie der Naturforscher, vol. Ixxiv. 
No. 1); H. Schurtz, Altersklassen 
und Mannerbiinde (Berlin, 1902), pp. 
433-437 3 Notes Annalytiques sur les 
Collections Ethnographiques du Musée 
du Congo (Brussels, 1902-1906), pp. 
199-206; Ed. de Jonghe, Les Sociétés 
Secrétes au Bas-Congo (Brussels, 1907), 
Pp. 15 sgg. (extract from the Revue 
des Questions Scientifiques, October 
1907). Some of these writers do not 
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the ndembo and the nimba. Accord- 
ing to our best authorities (Messrs. 
Bentley and Weeks) the two societies 
are quite distinct and neither of them 
has anything to do with circumcision, 
which is, however, prevalent in the 
region. See Rev. J. H. Weeks, 
“Notes on some Customs of the 
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The following account of the rites, as practised in this 
part of Africa, was given to Adolf Bastian by an interpreter. 
“The great fetish lives in the interior of the forest-land, 
where nobody sees him and nobody can see him. When he 
dies, the fetish priests carefully collect his bones in order to 
bring them to life again, and they nourish them, that he may 
be clothed anew in flesh and blood. But it is not good to 
speak of it. In the land of Ambamba every one must die 
once, and when the fetish priest shakes his calabash against 
a village, all the men and lads whose hour is come fall into 
a state of lifeless torpidity, from which they generally arise 
after three days. But if the fetish loves a man he carries 
him away into the bush and buries him in the fetish house, 
often for many years. When he comes to life again, he 
begins to eat and drink as before, but his understanding is 
gone and the fetish man must teach him and direct him in 
every motion, like the smallest child. At first this can only 
be done with a stick, but gradually his senses return, so that 
it is possible to talk with him, and when his education is 
complete, the priest brings him back to his parents. They 
would seldom recognize their son but for the express assur- 
ances of the fetish priest, who moreover recalls previous 
events to their memory. He who has not gone through the 
ceremony of the new birth in Ambamba is universally looked 
down upon and is not admitted to the dances.” ! 

In the same part of Africa we hear of a fetish called 
Malassi, the votaries of which form a secret order of the 
usual sort with a variety of ranks to which the initiates are 
promoted. “The candidate is plunged into a magic sleep 
within the temple-hut, and while he sleeps he beholds a bird 
or other object with which his existence is henceforth 


Lower Congo People,” Folk-lore, xx. 
(1909) pp. 304 sgg. A secret society 
of the Lower Congo which Adolf 
Bastian has described under the 
name of guimba is probably identical 
with the #47mba. He speaks of a 
tt Secret Order of those who have 
been born again,” and tells us that the 
candidates ‘‘are thrown into a death- 
like state and buried in the fetish 
house. When they are wakened to 
life again, they have (as in the Belli- 


paro) lost their memory of everything 
that is past, even of their father and 
mother, and they can no longer re- 
member their own name. Hence new 
names are given them according to 
the titles or ranks to which they are 
advanced.” See A. Bastian, Die 
deutsche Expedition an der Loango- 
Küste (Jena, 1874-1875), ii. 15 sgg. 


1 A. Bastian, Zin Besuch in San 
Salvador (Bremen, 1859), pp. 82 sg. 
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sympathetically bound up, just as the life of the young 
Indian is bound up with the animal which he sees in his 
dream at puberty. All who have been born again at 
initiation, after their return to a normal state, bear the name 
of Swamie (a sacred designation also in India) or, if they are 
women, Sumbo (Tembo), and wear as a token the ring called 
sasé, which consists of an iron hoop with a fruit attached to 
it”? Similarly among the Fans of the Gaboon a young 
warrior acquires his guardian spirit by dreaming. He is 
secluded in the forest, drinks a fermented and intoxicating 
liquor, and smokes hemp. Then he falls into a heavy sleep, 
and next morning he must describe exactly to the fetish 
priest the animal, tree, mineral, or whatever it may have 
been which he saw in his dream. This magical dream is 
repeated on three successive nights ; and after that the young 
man is sent forth by the priest to seek and bring back the 
beast, bird, reptile, or whatever it was of which he dreamed. 
The youth obeys, reduces the animal or thing to cinders or 
ashes, and preserves these calcined remains as a talisman 
which will protect him against many dangers. However, 
in these rites there is no clear simulation of dying and coming 
to life again. 

Rites of death and resurrection were formerly observed in 
Quoja, on the west coast of Africa, to the north of the Congo. 
They are thus described by an old writer :—“ They have 
another ceremony which they call Belli-Paaro, but it is not for 
everybody. For it is an incorporation in the assembly of 
the spirits, and confers the right of entering their groves, 
that is to say, of going and eating the offerings which the 
simple folk bring thither. The initiation or admission to 
the Belli-Paaro is celebrated every twenty or twenty-five 
years. The initiated recount marvels of the ceremony, 
saying that they are roasted, that they entirely change their 


1 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Expedi- 
tion an der Loango-Kuste, ii. 183. 
Elsewhere Bastian says that about San 
Salvador lads at puberty are secluded 
in the forest and circumcised, and 
during their seclusion ‘‘ each of them is 
mystically united to the fetish by which 
his life is henceforth determined, as the 
Brahman whispers the secret charm in 


the ear of him who has been born 
again.” See A. Bastian, Ain Besuch 
in San Salvador (Bremen, 1859), pp 
85 59. 

2 H. Trilles, Ze Zotémisme ches les 
én (Münster i. W., 1912), pp. 479 59. 
The writer speaks of the guardian 
spirit as the individual totem of the 
young warrior. 
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habits and life, and that they receive a spirit quite different 
from that of other people and quite new lights. The badge 
of membership consists in some lines traced on the neck 
between the shoulders; the lines seem to be pricked with a 
needle. Those who have this mark pass for persons of 
spirit, and when they have attained a certain age they are 
allowed a voice in all public assemblies; whereas the 
uninitiated are regarded as profane, impure, and ignorant 
persons, who dare not express an opinion on any subject of 
importance. When the time for the ceremony has come, it 
is celebrated as follows. By order of the king a place is 
appointed in the forest, whither they bring the youths who 
have not been marked, not without much crying and weep- 
ing; for it is impressed upon the youths that in order to 
undergo this change it is necessary to suffer death. So they 
dispose of their property, as if it were all over with them. 
There are always some of the initiated beside the novices to 
instruct them. They teach them to dance a certain dance 
called Xing, and to sing verses in praise of Belli. Above 
all, they are very careful not to let them die of hunger, 
because if they did so, it is much to be feared that the 
spiritual resurrection would profit them nothing. This 
manner of life lasts five or six years, and is comfortable 
enough, for there is a village in the forest, and they amuse 
themselves with hunting and fishing. Other lads are brought 
thither from time to time, so that the last comers have not 
long to stay. No woman or uninitiated person is suffered 
to pass within four or five leagues of the sacred wood. 
When their instruction is completed, they are taken from the 
wood and shut up in small huts made for the purpose. Here 
they begin once more to hold communion with mankind and 
to talk with the women who bring them their food. It is 
amusing to see their affected simplicity. They pretend to 
know no one, and to be ignorant of all the customs of the 
country, such as the customs of washing themselves, rubbing 
themselves with oil, and so forth. When they enter these huts, 
their bodies are all covered with the feathers of birds, and 
they wear caps of bark which hang down before their faces. 
But after a time they are dressed in clothes and taken to a 
great open placc, where all the people of the neighbourhood 
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are assembled. Here the novices give the first proof of their 
capacity by dancing a dance which is called the dance of Belli. 
After the dance is over, the novices are taken to the houses 
of their parents by their instructors.” } 

Miss Kingsley informs us that “the great point of 
agreement between all these West African secret societies 
lies in the methods of initiation. The boy, if he belongs 
to a tribe that goes in for tattooing, is tattooed, and is 
handed over to instructors in the societies’ secrets and 
formulae. He lives, with the other boys of his tribe 
undergoing initiation, usually under the rule of several in- 
structors, and for the space of one year. He lives always 
in the forest, and is naked and smeared with clay. The 
boys are exercised so as to become inured to hardship; in 
some districts, they make raids so as to perfect themselves in 
this useful accomplishment. They always take a new name, 
and are supposed by the initiation process to become new 
beings in the magic wood, and on their return to their village 
at the end of their course, they pretend to have entirely 
forgotten their life before they entered the wood; but this 
pretence is not kept up beyond the period of festivities given 
to welcome them home. They all learn, to a certain extent, 
a new language, a secret language only understood by the 
initiated. The same removal from home and instruction 
from initiated members is observed also with the girls. 
However, in their case, it is not always a forest-grove they 
are secluded in, sometimes it is done in huts. Among the 
Grain Coast tribes, however, the girls go into a magic wood 
until they are married. Should they have to leave the wood 
for any temporary reason, they must smear themselves with 
white clay. A similar custom holds good in Okyon, Calabar 
district, where, should a girl have to leave the fattening- 
house, she must be covered with white clay.” ? 

Among the natives of the Sherbro, an island lying close 


may be intended to indicate that the 


1 O. Dapper, Description de? Afrique 
novices have undergone the new birth ; 


(Amsterdam, 1686), pp. 268 sg. 


Dapper’s account has been abridged 
in the text. 


3 Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Travels 
tn West Africa (London, 1897), p. 
531. Perhaps the smearing with clay 


for the negro child, though born 
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to the coast of Sierra Leone, there is a secret society called 
the purra or poro, “which is partly of a religious, but chiefly 
of a political nature. It resembles free-masonry in excluding 
females, and in obliging every member by a solemn oath, 
which I believe is seldom violated, not to divulge the sacred 
mysteries, and to yield a prompt and implicit obedience to 
every order of their superiors. Boys of seven or eight years 
of age are admitted, or rather serve a novitiate until they 
arrive at a proper age; for it is difficult to procure exact 
information, and even somewhat dangerous to make many 
inquiries. Every person on entering the society lays aside 
his former name and assumes a new one; to call him by his 
old name would produce a dispute. They have a superior 
or head purra man, assisted by a grand council, whose 
commands are received with the most profound reverence 
and abs.lute submission, both by the subordinate councils 
and by individuals. Their meetings are held in the most 
retired spots, amid the gloom of night, and carried on with 
inquisitorial secrecy. When the purra comes into a town, 
which is always at night, it is accompanied with the most 
dreadful howlings, screams, and other horrid noises. The 
inhabitants, who are not members of the society, are obliged 
to secure themselves within doors; should any one be 
discovered without, or attempting to peep at what is going 
forward, he would inevitably be put to death. To restrain 
the curiosity of the females, they are ordered to continue 
within doors, clapping their hands incessantly, so long as the 
purra remains. Like the secret tribunal, which formerly 
existed in Germany, it takes cognizance of offences, 
particularly of witchcraft and murder, but above all of 
contumacy and disobedience in any of its own members, and 
punishes the guilty with death in so secret and sudden a 
manner, that the perpetrators are never known: indeed, such 
is the dread created by this institution, that they are never 
even inquired after.” When the members of the purra or 


1 Thomas Winterbottom, An Ac- 
count of the Native Africans in the 
Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone (Lon- 
don, 1803), pp. 135 sg. Compare 
John Matthews, 4 Voyage to the River 
Sterra-Leone (London, 1791), pp. 82- 


85; J. B. L. Durand, Voyage au 
Sénégal (Paris, 1802), pp. 183 sg. 
(whose account is copied without 
acknowledgment from Matthews). 
The purra or poro society also exists 
among the Timmes of Sierra Leone; 
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poro society visit a town, the leader of the troop, whom an 
English writer calls “the Poro devil,” draws discordant notes 
from a sort of reed flute, the holes of which are covered with 
spiders’ webs. The only time when this devil and his rout 
make a prolonged stay in the town is on the evening before 
the day on which the newly initiated lads are to be brought 
back from the forest. Then the leader and his satellites 
parade the streets for hours, while all the uninitiated men, 
women, and children remain shut up in their houses, listening 
to the doleful strains of the flute, which signify that the devil 
is suffering the pangs of childbirth before he brings forth the 
initiated lads; for he is supposed to have been pregnant 
with them the whole of the rainy season ever since they 
entered into the forest. When they come forth from the 
wood, they wear four or five coils of twisted ferns round their 
waists in token of their being initiated members of the order.! 
Among the Soosoos of Senegambia there is a similar secret 
society called semo: “the natives who speak English call it 
African masonry. As the whole ceremonies are kept very 
private, it is difficult to discover in what they consist: but 
it is said that the novices are met in the woods by the 
old men, who cut marks on several parts of their bodies, 
but most commonly on the belly; they are also taught a 
language peculiar to the seo, and swear dreadful oaths 
never to divulge the secrets revealed to them. The young 
men are then made to live in th. woods for twelve months, 
and are supposed to be at liberty to kill any one who 
approaches and does not understand the language of the 
semo. . .. I: is said, when women are so unfortunate as to 
intrude upon the seo, they kill them, cut off their breasts, 
and hang them up by the side of the paths as a warning 


in this tribe the novices are sometimes 
secluded from their families for ten 
years in the wood, they are tattooed on 
their backs and arms, and they learn 
a language which consists chiefly of 
names of plants and animals used in 
special senses. Women are not ad- 
mitted to the society. See Zweilel et 
Moustier, ‘‘ Voyage aux sources du 
Niger,” Bulletin de la Société de Géo- 
graphie (Paris), VI. Série, xv. (1878) 
pp- 108 sg. 
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tts Hinterland (London, 1901), p. 130. 
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to others. This circumstance is perhaps less deserving of 
credit, because the Soosoos are fond of telling wonderful and 
horrid stories respecting this institution, They say, for 
instance, that when first initiated their throats are cut, and 
they continue dead for some time; at length they are 
reanimated and initiated into the mysteries of the institution, 
and are enabled to ramble about with much more vigour 
than they possessed before.” ! 

While the belief or the pretence of death and resurrection 
at initiation is common among the negroes of West Africa, 
few traces of it appear to be found among the tribes in the 
southern, central, and eastern parts of that continent ; and it 
is notable that in these regions secret societies, which flourish 
in the West, are also conspicuously absent. However, the 
Akikuyu of British East Africa “have a curious custom 
which requires that every boy just before circumcision must 
be born again. The mother stands up with the boy crouching 
at her feet ; she pretends to go through all the labour pains, 
and the boy on being reborn cries like a babe and is 
washed. He lives on milk for some days afterwards.” ? 
A fuller description of the ceremony was given by a member 
of the Kikuyu tribe as follows: “A day is appointed, any 
time of year, by father and mother. If the father is dead 
another elder is called in to act as proxy in his stead, or if 
the mother is not living another woman to act in her place. 
Any woman thus acting as representative is looked upon in 
future by the boy as his own mother. A goat or sheep is 
killed in the afternoon by any one, usually not by the father, 
and the stomach and intestines reserved. The ceremony 
begins in the evening. A piece of skin is cut in a circle, and 
passed over one shoulder of the candidate and under the 
other arm. The stomuch of the goat is similarly treated and 
passed over the other shoulder and under the other arm. 
All the boy’s ornaments are removed, but not his clothes, 
No men are allowed inside the hut, but women are present. 
The mother sits on a hide on the floor with the boy between 

1 Thomas Winterbottom, 4 Ac- Frobenius, of. cit. pp. 130-138. 
count of the Native Africans in the 3 Extract from a letter of Mr. A. C. 


Neighbourhood of Sierra Leone (Lon- Hollis to me. Mr. Hollis’s authority 


don, 1803), pp. 137-139. As to the is Dr. T. W. W. Crawford of the 
semo or simo society see further L. Kenia Medical Mission. 
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ner knees. The shcep’s gut is passed round the woman and 
brought in front of the boy. The woman groans as in labour, 
another woman cuts the gut, and the boy imitates the 
cry of a new-born infant. The women present all applaud, 
and afterwards the assistant and the mother wash the 
boy. That night the boy sleeps in the same hut as the 
mother.”* Here the cutting of the sheep’s gut, which 
unites the mother to the boy, is clearly an imitation of 
severing the navel string. Nor is it boys alone who are 
born again among the Akikuyu. “Girls go through the rite 
of second birth as well as boys. It is sometimes adminis- 
tered to infants. At one time the new birth was com- 
bined with circumcision, and so the ceremony admitted 
to the privileges and religious rites of the tribe. Afterwards 
trouble took place on account of mere boys wishing to take 
their place alongside of the young men and maintaining 
they were justified in doing so. The old men then settled 
the matter by separating the two. Unless the new birth has 
been administered the individual is not in a position to be 
admitted to circumcision, which is the outward sign of 
admittance to the nation. Any who have not gone through 
the rite cannot inherit property, nor take any part in the 
religious rites of the country.”? For example, a man who 
has not been born again is disqualified for carrying his dying 
father out into the wilds and for disposing of his body after 
death. The new birth seems to take place usually about the 
tenth year, but the age varies with the ability of the father 
to provide a goat, whose guts are necessary to enable the 
boy or girl to be born again in due form.’ 

Among the Bondeis, a tribe on the coast of German 
East Africa, opposite to the island of Pemba, one of the 


rites of initiation into manhood consists in a pretence of 
1 W, Scoresby Routledge and W. S. Routledge and K. Routledge, 
Katherine Routledge, With a Pre- With a Prehistoric People, p. 151, 


note.! Mr. McGregor ‘‘has resided 


historic People, the Aktkuyu of British 
East Africa (London, 1910), p. 152. 
Compare C. W. Hobley, ‘ Kikuyu 
Customs and Beliefs,” Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xl. 
(1910) p. 441. 

2 Mr. A. W. McGregor, of the 
Church Missionary Society, quoted by 


amongst the Akikuyu since 1901. He 
has by his tact and kindness won the 
confidence of the natives, and is the 
greatest authority on their language” 
(id, p. xxi). 

3 W. S. Routledge and K. Rout- 
ledge, op. cit. p. 151. 
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slaying one of the lads with a sword; the entrails of a 
fowl are placed on the boy’s stomach to make the pretence 
seem more real! Among the Bushongo, who inhabit a 
district of the Belgian Congo bounded on the north and 
east by the Sankuru River and on the west by the Kasai, 
young boys had formerly to undergo certain rites of initia- 
tion, amongst which a simulation of killing them would seem 
to have had a place, though in recent times the youths have 
been allowed to escape the ordeal by the payment of a fine. 
The supreme chief of the tribe, who in old days bore the 
title of God on Earth (Chembe Kunji), used to assemble 
all the lads who had just reached puberty and send them 
away into the forest, where they remained for several 
months under the care of one of his scns. During their 
seclusion they were deemed unclean and might see no one; 
if they chanced to meet a woman, she had to flee before 
them. By night the old men marched round the quarters 
of the novices, raising hideous cries and whirling bull-roarers, 
the noise of which the frightened lads took to be the 
voices of ghosts. They wore nothing but a comb, and 
passed their leisure hours in learning to make mats and 
baskets. After about a month they had to submit to the first 
ordeal. A trench about ten feet deep was dug in the ground 
and roofed over with sticks and earth so as to form a dark 
tunnel. In the sides of the tunnel were cut niches, and in 
each niche a man took post, whose business it was to terrify 
the novices. For this purpose one of them was disguised in 
the skin of a leopard, a second was dressed as a warrior with 
a knife in his hand, a third was a smith with his furnace and 
red-hot irons, and a fourth was masked to look like an ugly 
ape, while he too gripped a knife in his hand. The novices 
generally recoiled in dismay from each of these apparitions, 
and it was only by means of reiterated taunts and threats that 
the elders forced them to traverse the whole length of the 
tunnel. After the lapse of another month the youths had to 
face another ordeal of a similar character. A low tunnel, about 
three feet deep, was dug inthe earth, and sticks were inserted 


1 Rev, G. Dale, “An Account of Country,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
the principal Customs and Habits of logical [nstitute, xxv. (1896) p. 189. 
the Natives inhabiting the Bondei 
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in it so that their tops projected from the surface of the ground. 
At the end of the tunnel a calabash was set full of goat’s blood. 
By way of encouraging the timid novices the master of the 
ceremonies himself crawled through the tunnel, his progress 
under ground being revealed to the novices above ground by 
the vibrations of the sticks with which he collided in the 
dark passage. Then having bedabbled his nose, his mouth, 
and all the rest of his body with the goat’s blood, he emerged 
from the tunnel on hands and knees, dripping with gore and 
to all appearance in the last stage of exhaustion. Then he 
lay prostrate on his stomach in a state of collapse; the elders 
declared him to be dead and carried him off. The chief 
now ordered the lads to imitate the example set them by 
the master of the ceremonies, but they begged and prayed 
to be excused. At first the chief was inexorable, but in time 
he relented and agreed to accept a fine of so many cowries as 
a ransom paid by the youths for exemption from the ordeal. 
A month later the last of the ordeals took place. A great 
trunk of a tree was buried with its lower end in the earth 
and surrounded for three-quarters of its circumference with 
arrows stuck in the ground so that the barbs were pointed 
towards the tree. The chief and the leading men sat down 
at the | ip in the circle of arrows, so as to conceal the gap 
from the eyes of the novices and other spectators, among whom 
the women were allowed to be present. To the eyes of the 
uninitiated it now seemed that the tree was surrounded by a 
bristling hedge of arrows, to fall upon which would be death. 
All being ready the master of the ceremonies climbed the 
tree amid breathless silence, and having reached the top, 
which was decorated with a bunch of leaves, he looked about 
him and asked the women, “Shall I come down?” “No! 
no!” they shrieked, “you will be killed by the arrows.” 
Then, turning disdainfully from these craven souls, the 
gallant man addressed himself to the youths and repeated 
his question, “Shall I come down?” A shout of “Yes!” 
gave the answer that might have been expected from these 
heroic spirits. In response the master of the ceremonies at 
once slid down the tree and, dropping neatly to the ground 
just at the gap in the hedge of arrows, presented himself 
unscathed to the gaze of the excited assembly. The chief 
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now ordered the young men to go up and do likewise. But 
the dauntless courage with which they had contemplated the 
descent of the master of the ceremonies entirely forsook them 
when it came to their turn to copy his shining example. 
Their mothers, too, raised a loud cry of protest, joining their 
prayers and entreaties to those of their hopeful sons. After 
some discussion the chief consented to accept a ransom, and 
the novices were dispensed from the ordeal. Then they 
bathed and were deemed to have rid themselves of their 
uncleanness, but they had still to work for the chief for 
three months before they ranked as full-grown men and 
might return to their villages, 

Among the Indians of Virginia, an initiatory ceremony, 
called Huskanaw, took place every sixteen or twenty years, 
or oftener, as the young men happened to grow up. The 
youths were kept in solitary confinement in the woods for 
several months, receiving no food but an infusion of some 
intoxicating roots, so that they went raving mad, and con- 
tinued in this state eighteen or twenty days. “Upon this 
occasion it is pretended that these poor creatures drink so 
much of the water of Lethe that they perfectly lose the 
remembrance of all former things, even of their parents, their 
treasure, and their language. When the doctors find that 
they have drunk sufficiently of the Wysoccan (so they call 
this mad potion), they gradually restore them to their senses 
again by lessening the intoxication of their diet; but before 
they are perfectly well they bring them back into their 
towns, while they are still wild and crazy through the violence 
of the medicine. After this they are very fearful of discover- 
ing anything of their former remembrance; for if such a 
thing should happen to any of them, they must immediately 
be Huskanaw'd again; and the second time the usage is so 
severe that seldom any one escapes with life. Thus they 
must pretend to have forgot the very use of their tongues, 
so as not to be able to speak, nor understand anything that 
is spoken, till they learn it again. Now, whether this be 
real or counterfeit, I don’t know ; but certain it is that they 


1 E. Torday et T. A. Joyce, Les applied to the principal chief or king, 
Bushongo (Brussels, 1910), pp. 82-85. see 7a., p. 53. 
As for the title ‘God on Earth,” 
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will not for some time take notice of anybody nor anything 
with which they were before acquainted, being still under 
the guard of their keepers, who constantly wait upon them 
everywhere till they have learnt all things perfectly over 
again. Thus they unlive their former lives, and commence 
men by forgetting that they ever have been boys.”? 

Among some of the Indian tribes of North America 
there exist certain religious associations which are only open Tea 
to candidates who have gone through a pretence of being rection 
killed and brought to life again. In 1766 or 1767 Captain Mine 
Jonathan Carver witnessed the admission of a candidate to an secret 
association called “ the friendly society of the Spirit ” (Wakon- oe 
Kitchewah) among the Naudowessies, a Siouan or Dacotan America. 
tribe in the region of the great lakes. The candidate knelt 
before the chief, who told him that “he himself was now 
agitated by the same spirit which he should in a few 
moments communicate to him; that it would strike him 
dead, but that he would instantly be restored again to 
life; to this he added, that the communication, however 
terrifying, was a necessary introduction to the advantages 
enjoyed by the community into which he was on the point 
of being admitted. As he spoke this, he appeared to be 
greatly agitated ; till at last his emotions became so violent, 
that his countenance was distorted, and his whole frame con- 
vulsed. At this juncture he threw something that appeared 
both in shape and colour like a small bean, at the young 
man, which seemed to enter his mouth, and he instantly 
fell as motionless as if he had been shot.” For a time the 
man lay like dead, but under a shower of blows he shewed 
signs of consciousness, and finally, discharging from his 
mouth the bean, or whatever it was that the chief had thrown 
at him, he came to life In other tribes, for example, the 
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Ojebways, Winnebagoes, and Dacotas or Sioux, the instru- 
ment by which the candidate is apparently slain is the 
medicine-bag. The bag is made of the skin of an animal 
(such as the otter, wild cat, serpent, bear, raccoon, wolf, owl, 
weasel), of which it roughly preserves the shape. Each 
member of the society has one of these bags, in which he 
keeps the odds and ends that make up his “ medicine” or 
charms. “They believe that from the miscellaneous contents 
in the belly of the skin bag or animal there issues a spirit or 
breath, which has the power, not only to knock down and 
kill a man, but also to set him up and restore him to life.” 
The mode of killing a man with one of these medicine-bags 
is to thrust it at him; he falls like dead, but a second thrust 
of the bag restores him to life’ Among the Dacotas the 
institution of the medicine-bag or mystery-sack was attributed 
to Onktehi, the great spirit of the waters, who ordained that 
the bag should consist of the skin of the otter, raccoon, 
weasel, squirrel, or loon, or a species of fish and of serpents. 
Further, he decreed that the bag should contain four sorts of 
medicines of magical qualities, which should represent fowls, 
quadrupeds, herbs, and trees. Accordingly, swan’s down, 
buffalo hair, grass roots, and bark from the roots of trees are 
kept by the Dacotas in their medicine-bags. From this 
combination there proceeds a magical influence (tonwamn) 
so powerful that no human being can of his own strength 
withstand it. When the god of the waters had prepared the 
first medicine-bag, he tested its powers on four candidates 
for initiation, who all perished under the shock. So he 
consulted with his wife, the goddess of the earth, and by 


1 J. Carver, of. cit. pp. 277 59.3 
H. R. Schoolcraft, Zndian Tribes of 
the United States, iii. 287 (as to the 
Winnebagoes), v. 430 sgg. (as to the 
Chippeways and Sioux); J. G. Kohl, 
Kitscht-Gami, i, 64-70 (as to the 
Ojebways), For a very detailed 
account of the Ojebway ceremonies, 
see W. J. Hoffman, ‘* The Midewiwin 
or Grand Medicine Society of the 
Ojibwa,” Seventh Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology (Washington, 
1891), especially pp. 215 sg., 234 $g., 
248, 265. For similar ceremonies 
among the Menomini, see ¢d., ‘‘ The 


Menomini Indians,” Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington, 1896), pp. 99-102 ; and 
among the QOmahas, see J. Owen 
Dorsey, “Omaha Sociology,” Third 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology (Washington, 1884), pp. 342- 
346. I have dealt more fully with 
the ritual in Zotemism and Exogamy, 
iii. 462 sgg. Compare also P. Radin, 
“ Ritual and Significance of the Win- 
nebago Medicine Dance,” Journal of 
American Folk-lore, xxiv. (1911) pp. 
149-208. 
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holding up his left hand and pattering on the back of it 
with the right, he produced myriads of little shells, whose 
virtue is to restore life to those who have been slain by the 
medicine-bag. Having taken this precaution, the god chose 
four other candidates and repeated the experiment of initia- 
tion with success, for after killing them with the bag he 
immediately resuscitated them by throwing one of the shells 
into their vital parts, while he chanted certain words assur- 
ing them that it was only sport and bidding them rise to 
their feet. That is why to this day every initiated Dacota 
has one of these shells in his body. Such was the divine 
origin of the medicine-dance of the Dacotas. The initiation 
takes place in a special tent. The candidate, after being 
steamed in a vapour-bath for four successive days, plants 
himself on a pile of blankets, and behind him stands an aged 
member of the order. “Now the master of the ceremonies, 
with the joints of his knees and hips considerably bent, 
advances with an unsteady, uncouth hitching, sack in hand, 
wearing an aspect of desperate energy, and uttering his 
‘Heen, heen, heen’ with frightful emphasis, while all around 
are enthusiastic demonstrations of all kinds of wild passions. 
At this point the sack is raised near a painted spot on the 
breast of the candidate, at which the tonwan is discharged. 
At the instant the brother from behind gives him a push and 
he falls dead, and is covered with blankets. Now the 
frenzied dancers gatuer around, and in the midst of bewilder- 
ing and indescribable noises, chant the words uttered by the 
god at the institution of the ceremony, as already recorded. 
Then the master throws off the covering, and chewing a 
piece of the bone of the Onktehi, spirts it over him, and he 
begins to show signs of returning life. Then as the master 
pats energetically upon the breast of the initiated person, he, 
convulsed, strangling, struggling, and agonizing, heaves up 
the shell which falls from his mouth on a sack placed in 
readiness to receive it. Life is restored and entrance effected 
into the awful mysteries. He belongs henceforth to the 
medicine-dance, and has a right to enjoy the medicine- 
feast.” ? 


1G. H. Pond, ‘Dakota super- Historical Society for the year 1867 
stitions,” Collections of the Minnesota (Saint Paul, 1867), pp. 35, 37-40. A 
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A ceremony witnessed by the castaway John R. Jewitt 
during his captivity among the Indians of Nootka Sound doubt- 
less belongs to this class of customs. The Indian king or chief 
“discharged a pistol close to his son’s ear, who immediately fell 
down as if killed, upon which all the women of the house set 
up a most lamentable cry, tearing handfuls of hair from their 
heads, and exclaiming that the prince was dead; at the 
same time a great number of the inhabitants rushed into the 
house armed with their daggers, muskets, etc., enquiring the 
cause of their outcry. These were immediately followed by 
two others dressed in wolf skins, with masks over thcir faces 
representing the head of that animal. The latter came in 
on their hands and feet in the manner of a beast, and taking 
up the prince, carried him off upon their backs, retiring 
in the same manner they entered.”’ In another place 
Jewitt mentions that the young prince—a lad of about 
eleven years of age—wore a mask in imitation of a wolf’s 
head.? Now, as the Indians of this part of America are 
divided into totem clans, of which the Wolf clan is one of 
the principal, and as the members of each clan are in the 
habit of wearing some portion of the totem animal about 
their person,’ it is probable that the prince belonged to the 
Wolf clan, and that the ceremony described by Jewitt repre- 
sented the killing of the lad in order that he might be born 
anew as a wolf, much in the same way that the Basque 
hunter supposed himself to have been killed and to have 
come to life again as a bear. 

This conjectural explanation of the ceremony has, since 
it was first put forward, been confirmed by the researches of 
Dr. Franz Boas among these Indians ; though it would seem 


similar but abridged account of the 3-H. J. Holmberg, ‘Ueber die 


Dakota tradition and usage is given by 
S. R. Riggs in his Dakota Grammar, 
Texts, and Ethnography (Washington, 
1893), pp. 227-229 (Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, vol. ix.). 


1 Narrative of the Adventures and 
Sufferings of John R. Jewitt (Middle- 
town, 1820), p. I19. 


3 Jd., p. 44. For the age of the 
prince, see zd., p. 35. 


Volker des russischen Amerika,” Acta 
Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, iv. 
(Helsingfors, 1856) pp. 292 sgq., 328; 
Ivan Petroff, Report on the Population, 
Industries and Resources of Alaska, 
pp. 165 sg.3; A. Krause, Die Tlinkit- 
Indianer (Jena, 1885), p. 112; R. C. 
Mayne, Four Years in British Col- 
umbia and Vancouver Island (London, 
1862), pp. 257 sg., 268; Totemism 
and Exogamy, iii. 264 sgg. 
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that the community to which the chicf’s son thus obtained 
admission was not so much a totem clan as a secret society 
called Tlokoala, whose members imitated wolves. The 
name Tlokoala is a foreign word among the Nootka Indians, 
having been borrowed by them from the Kwakiutl Indians, 
in whose language the word means the finding of a manztoo 
or personal totem. The Nootka tradition runs that this 
secret society was instituted by wolves who took away a 
chief’s son and tried to kill him, but, failing to do so, became 
his friends, taught him the rites of the society, and ordered 
him to teach them to his friends on his return home. Then 
they carried the young man back to his village. They also 
begged that whenever he moved from one place to another 
he would kindly leave behind him some red cedar-bark to be 
used by them in their own ceremonies; and to this custom 
the Nootka tribes still adhere. Every new member of the 
society must be initiated by the wolves. At night a pack 
of wolves, personated by Indians dressed in wolf-skins and 
wearing wolf-masks, make their appearance, seize the novice, 
and carry him into the woods. When the wolves are heard 
outside the village, coming to fetch away the novice, all the 
members of the society blacken their faces and sing, “ Among 
all the tribes is great excitement, because I am Tlokoala.” 
Next day the wolves bring back the novice dead, and the 
members of the society have to revive him. The wolves are 
supposed to have put a magic stone into his body, which 
must be removed before he can come to life. Till this is 
done the pretended corpse is left lying outside the house. 
Two wizards go and remove the stone, which appears to be 
quartz, and then the novice is resuscitated! Among the 
Niska Indians of British Columbia, who are divided into four 
principal clans with the raven, the wolf, the eagle, and the bear 
for their respective totems, the novice at initiation is always 
brought back by an artificial totem animal. Thus when a 


1 Fr. Boas, in Sixth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, pp. 
47 sg. (separate reprint from the Æe- 
port of the British Association, Leeds 
meeting, 1890); za@., “The Social 
Organization and the Secret Societies 
of the Kwakiutl Indians,” Report of the 
Onited States National Museum for 


1895 (Washington, 1897), pp. 632 sg. 
But while the initiation described in the 
text was into a wolf society, not into a 
wolf clan, it is to be observed that the 
wolf is one of the regular totems of the 
Nootka Indians. See Fr. Boas, in 
Sixth Report on the North-Western 
Tribes of Canada, p. 32. 
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man was about to be initiated into a secret society called 
Olala, his friends drew their knives and pretended to kill 
him. In reality they let him slip away, while they cut off the 
head of a dummy which had been adroitly substituted for him. 
Then they laid the decapitated dummy down and covered it 
over, and the women began to mourn and wail. His rela- 
tions gave a funeral banquet and solemnly burnt the effigy. 
In short, they held a regular funeral. For a whole year the 
novice remained absent and was seen by none but members 
of the secret society. But at the end of that time he came 
back alive, carried by an artificial animal which represented 
his totem.’ 

In these ceremonies the essence of the rite appears 
to be the killing of the novice in his character of a man 
and his restoration to life in the form of the animal which 
is thenceforward to be, if not his guardian spirit, at least 
linked to him in a peculiarly intimate relation. It is to 
be remembered that the Indians of Guatemala, whose life 
was bound up with an animal, were supposed to have the 
power of appearing in the shape of the particular creature 
with which they were thus sympathetically united.2 Hence 
it seems not unreasonable to conjecture that in like manner 
the Indians of British Columbia may imagine that their life 
depends on the life of some one of that species of creature to 
which they assimilate themselves by their costume. At least 
if that is not an article of belief with the Columbian Indians 
of the present day, it may very well have been so with their 
ancestors in the past, and thus may have helped to mould 
the rites and ceremonies both of the totem clans and of the 


1 Fr. Boas, in Zenth Report on the 
North-Western Tribes of Canada, pp. 
49 59., 58 sg. (separate reprint from 
the Report of the British Association, 
Ipswich meeting, 1895). It is remark- 
able, however, that in this tribe persons 
who are being initiated into the secret 
societies, of which there are six, are 
not always or even generally brought 
back by an artificial animal which repre- 
sents their own totem. Thus while men 
of the eagle totem are brought back by 
an eagle which rises from underground, 
men of the bear clan return on the 
back of an artificial killer-whale which 


is towed across the river by ropes. 
Again, members of the wolf clan are 
brought back by an artificial bear, and 
members of the raven clan by a frog. 
In former times the appearance of the 
artificial totem animal, or of the guar- 
dian spirit, was considered a matter of 
great importance, and any failure which 
disclosed the deception to the uniniti- 
ated was deemed a grave misfortune 
which could only be atoned for by the 
death of the persons concerned in the 
disclosure. 


9 See above, p. 213. 
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secret societies. For though these two sorts of communities 
differ in respect of the mode in which membership of them 
is obtained—a man being born into his totem clan but 
admitted into a secret society later in life—we can hardly 
doubt that they are near akin and have their root in the 
same mode of thought! That thought, if I am right, is 
the possibility of establishing a sympathetic relation with 
an animal, a spirit, or other mighty being, with whom a 
man deposits for safe-keeping his soul or some part of 
it, and from whom he receives in return a gift of magical 
powers. 

The Carrier Indians, who dwell further inland than the 
tribes we have just been considering, are divided into four 
clans with the grouse, the beaver, the toad, and the grizzly 
bear for their totems. But in addition to these clan totems 
the tribe recognized a considerable number of what Father 
Morice calls honorific totems, which could be acquired, 
through the performance of certain rites, by any person who 
wished to improve his social position. Each totem clan had 
a certain number of honorific totems or crests, and these 
might be assumed by any member of the clan who fulfilled 
the required conditions ; but they could not be acquired by 
members of another clan. Thus the Grouse clan had for its 
honorific totems or crests the owl, the moose, the weasel, 
the crane, the wolf, the full moon, the wind, and so on; the 
Toad clan had the sturgeon, the porcupine, the wolverine, 
the red-headed woodpecker, the “darding knife,” and so 
forth ; the Beaver clan had the mountain-goat for one of its 


1 This is the opinion of Dr. F. Boas, 
who writes: *‘ The close similarity be- 
tween the clan legends and those of 
the acquisition of spirits presiding over 
secret societies, as well as the intimate 
relation between these and the social 
organizations of the tribes, allow us to 
apply the same argument to the con- 
sideration of the growth of the secret 
societies, and lead us to the conclusion 
that the same psychical factor that 
molded the clans into their present shape 
molded the secret societies” (‘‘ The 
Social Organization and the Secret 
Societies of the Kwakiutl Indians,” 
Report of the United States National 


Museum for 1895, p. 662). Dr. Boas 
would see in the acquisition of a mant- 
too or personal totem the origin both 
of the secret societies and of the totem 
clans; for according to him the totem 
of the clan is merely the manztoo or 
personal totem of the ancestor trans- 
mitted by inheritance to his descend- 
ants, As to personal totems or guardian 
spirits (manitoos) among the North 
American Indians, see Totemism and 
Exogamy, iii. 370 sqgg.; as to their 
secret societies, see fd., iii. 457 sgq. ; 
as to the theory that clan totems origin- 
ated in personal or individual totems, 
see td., iv. 48 sgg. 
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honorific totems; and the goose was a honorific totem of 
the Grizzly Bear clan. But the common bear, as a honorific 
totem or crest, might be assumed by anybody, whatever his 
clan. The common possession of a honorific totem appears 
to have constituted the same sort of bond among the Carrier 
Indians as the membership of a secret society does among 
the coast tribes of British Columbia ; certainly the rites of 
initiation were similar. This will be clear from Father 
Morice’s account of the performances, which I will subjoin in 
his own words. “The connection of the individual with his 
crest appeared more especially during ceremonial dances, 
when the former, attired, if possible, with the spoils of the 
latter, was wont to personate it in the gaze of an admiring 
assemblage. On all such occasions, man and totem were 
also called by the same name. The adoption of any such 
‘rite’ or crest was usually accompanied by initiatory cere- 
monies or observances corresponding to the nature of the 
crest, followed in all cases by a distribution of clothes to all 
present. Thus whenever anybody resolved upon getting 
received as Lulem or Bear, he would, regardless of the 
season, divest himself of all his wearing apparel and don a 
bear-skin, whereupon he would dash into the woods there 
to remain for the space of three or four days and nights in 
deference to the wonts of his intended totem animal. Every 
night a party of his fellow-villagers would sally out in search 
of the missing ‘bear. To their loud calls: Yt! Kelulem 
(Come on, Bear!) he would answer by angry growls in 
imitation of the bear. The searching party making for the 
spot where he had been heard, would find by a second call 
followed by a similar answer that he had dexterously shifted 
to some opposite quarter in the forest. As a rule, he could 
not be found, but had to come back of himself, when he was 
speedily apprehended and conducted to the ceremonial lodge, 
where he would commence his first bear-dance in conjunction 
with all the other totem people, cach of whom would then per- 
sonate his own particular totem. Finally would take place 
the fotlatch [distribution of property] of the newly initiated 
‘bear,’ who would not forget to present his captor with at least 
a whole dressed skin. The initiation to the ‘ Darding Knife’ 
was quite a theatrical performance. A lance was prepared 
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which had a very sharp point so arranged that the slightest 
pressure on its tip would cause the steel to gradually sink 
into the shaft. In the sight of the multitude crowding the 
lodge, this lance was pressed on the bare chest of the 
candidate and apparently sunk in his body to the shaft, 
when he would tumble down simulating death. At the 
same time a quantity of blood— previously kept in the 
mouth—would issue from the would-be corpse, making it 
quite clear to the uninitiated gazers-on that the terrible 
knife had had its effect, when lo! upon one of the actors 
striking up one of the chants specially made for the cir- 
cumstance and richly paid for, the candidate would gradually 
rise up a new man, the particular protégé of the ‘Darding 
Knife”? 

In the former of these two initiatory rites of the Carrier 
Indians the prominent feature is the transformation of the 
man into his totem animal; in the latter it is his death and 
resurrection. But in substance, probably, both are identical. 
In both the novice dies as a man and revives as his totem, 
whether that be a bear, a “darding” knife, or what not; in 
other words, he has deposited his life or some portion of it in 
his totem, with which accordingly for the future he is more 
or less completely identified. Hard as it may be for us to 
conceive why a man should choose to identify himself with a 
knife, whether “darding ” or otherwise, we have to remember 
that in Celebes it is to a chopping-knife or other iron tool 
that the soul of a woman in labour is transferred for safety ;” 
and the difference between a chopping-knife and a “ darding ” 
knife, considered as a receptacle for a human soul, is per- 
haps not very material. 
British Columbia warriors who had a knife, an arrow, or 
any other weapon for their personal totem or guardian 
spirit, enjoyed this signal advantage over their fellows that 
they were for all practical purposes invulnerable. If an 
arrow did hit them, which seldom happened, they vomited 


1 A. G. Morice, ‘‘ Notes, archaeo- 
logical, industrial, and sociological, on 
the Western Dénés,” Transactions of 
the Canadian Institute, iv. (1892-93) 
pp. 203-206. The honorific totems 
of the Carrier Indians may perhaps 


correspond in some measure to the 
sub-totems or multiplex totems of the 
Australians. As to these latter see 
Totemism and Exogamy, i. 78 sgg. 
133 397. 

2 See above, pp. 153 59. 
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the blood up, and the hurt soon healed. Hence these 
arrow-proof warriors rarely wore armour, which would in- 
deed have been superfluous, and they generally took the 
most dangerous posts in battle. So convinced were the 
Thompson Indians of the power of their personal totem 
or guardian spirit to bring them back to life, that some 
of them killed themselves in the sure hope that the spirit 
would immediately raise them up from the dead. Others, 
more prudently, experimented on their friends, shooting 
them dead and then awaiting more or less cheerfully their 
joyful resurrection. We are not told that success crowned 
these experimental demonstrations of the immortality of the 
soul.! 

The Toukaway Indians of Texas, one of whose totems 
is the wolf, have a ceremony in which men, dressed in wolf- 
skins, run about on all fours, howling and mimicking wolves. 
At last they scratch up a living tribesman, who has been 
buried on purpose, and putting a bow and arrows in his 
hands, bid him do as the wolves do—rob, kill, and murder.? 
The ceremony probably forms part of an initiatory rite like 
the resurrection from the grave of the old man in the 
Australian rites. 

The simulation of death and resurrection or of a new 
birth at initiation appears to have lingered on, or at least to 
have left traces of itself, among peoples who have advanced 
far beyond the stage of savagery. Thus, after his investiture 
with the sacred thread—the symbol of his order—a Brah- 


man is called “twice born.” 


Manu says, “ According to 


the injunction of the revealed texts the first birth of an 


1 James Teit, The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia, p. 357 (The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, Memoir of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History, April, 1900), Among the 
Shuswap of British Columbia, when a 
young man has obtained his personal 
totem or guardian spirit, he ts sup- 
posed to become proof against bullets 
and arrows (Fr. Boas, in Sixth Report 
of the Committee on the North-Western 
Tribes of Canada, p. 93, separate re- 
print from the Report of the British 
Association, Leeds meeting, 1890). 

3? H. R. Schoolcraft, /ndian Tribes 


of the United States (Philadelphia, 
1853-1856), v. 683. Ina letter dated 
16th Dec. 1887, Mr. A. S. Gatschet, 
formerly of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
Washington, wrote to me: ** Among 
the Toukawe whom in 1884 I found at 
Fort Griffin [?], Texas, I noticed that 
they never kill the big or grey wolf, 
hatchukundn, which has a mythological 
signification, ‘holding the earth’ 
(4atch). He forms one of their totem 
clans, and they have had a dance in his 
honor, danced by the males only, who 
carried sticks.” 
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Aryan is from his natural mother, the second happens on 
the tying of the girdle of Muaga grass, and the third on the 
initiation to the performance to a Srauta sacrifice”! A 
pretence of killing the candidate perhaps formed part of the 
initiation to the Mithraic mysteries.” 

Thus, on the theory here suggested, wherever totemism is 
found, and wherever a pretence is made of killing and bring- 
ing to life again the novice at initiation, there may exist or 
have existed not only a belief in the possibility of permanently 
depositing the soul in some external object—animal, plant, 
or what not—but an actual intention of so doing. If the 
question is put, why do men desire to deposit their life out- 
side their bodies? the answer can only be that, like the 
giant in the fairy tale, they think it safer to do so than to 
carry it about with them, just as people deposit their money 
with a banker rather than carry it on their persons. We 
have seen that at critical periods the life or soul is some- 
times temporarily stowed away in a safe place till the 
danger is past. But institutions like totemism are not 
resorted to merely on special occasions of danger; they are 
systems into which every one, or at least every male, is 
obliged to be initiated at a certain period of life. Now the 
period of life at which initiation takes place is regularly 
puberty ; and this fact suggests that the special danger 
which totemism and systems like it are intended to obviate 
is supposed not to arise till sexual maturity has been attained, 
in fact, that the danger apprehended is believed to attend 
the relation of the sexes to each other. It would be easy 
to prove by a long array of facts that the sexual relation is 
associated in the primitive mind with many serious perils; 
but the exact nature of the danger apprehended is still 


1 The Laws of Manu, ii, 169, 3 Lampridius, Commodus, 9; C. W. 


translated by G. Biihler (Oxford, 1886), 
p. 61 (The Sacred Books of the East, 
vol, xxv.); J. A. Dubois, Meurs, In- 
stitutions et Cérémontes des Peuples de 
?/nde (Paris, 1825), i. 125; Monier 
Williams, Religious Thought and Life 
in India (London, 1883), pp. 360 sg., 
396 sq. ; H. Oldenberg, Dze Religion 
des Veda (Berlin, 1894), pp. 466 
s99. 
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King, The Gnostics and their Remains, 
Second Edition (London, 1887), pp. 
127, 129. Compare Fr. Cumont, 
Textes et Monuments figurés relatifs 
aux mystères de Mithra, i. (Brussels, 
1899) pp. 69 s9., 321 sg. ; E. Rohde, 
Psyche 3 (Tübingen and Leipsic, 1903), 
ii, 400 2.13 A, Dieterich, Aine Mith- 
rasliturgie (Leipsic, 1903), pp. 9i, 
157 $99. 
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obscure. We may hope that a more exact acquaintance 
with savage modes of thought will in time disclose this 
central mystery of primitive society, and will thereby furnish 
the clue, not only to totemism, but to the origin of the 
Marriage system. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


Tuus the view that Balder’s life was in the mistletoe is 
entirely in harmony with primitive modes of thought. It 
may indeed sound like a contradiction that, if his life was in 
the mistletoe, he should nevertheless have been killed by a 
blow from the plant. But when a person’s life is conceived 
as embodied in a particular object, with the existence of 
which his own existence is inseparably bound up, and the 
destruction of which involves his own, the object in question 
may be regarded and spoken of indifferently as his life 
or his death, as happens in the fairy tales. Hence if a 
man’s death is in an object, it is perfectly natural that he 
should be killed by a blow from it. In the fairy tales 
Koshchei the Deathless is killed by a blow from the egg or 
the stone in which his life or death is secreted ;' the ogres 
burst when a certain grain of sand—doubtless containing their 
life or death—is carried over their heads ;? the magician 
dies when the stone in which his life or death is contained 
is put under his pillow;* and the Tartar hero is warned 
that he may be killed by the golden arrow or golden sword 
in which his soul has been stowed away.* 


1 Above, p. IIO; compare pp. 107, See Spirits of the Corn and of the 


120 sg., 132, 133. Wild, i. 144. In Mecklenburg a cock 
2 Above, p. 120, is sometimes buried in the ground and 
3 Above, p. 106. a man who is blindfolded strikes st it 


4 Above, p. 145. Inthe myth the with a flail. If he misses it, another 
throwing of the weapons and of the tries, and so on till the cock is killed. 
mistletoe at Balder and the blindness See K. Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und 
of Hother who slew him remind us of Gebräuche aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 
the custom of the Irish reapers who 1879-1880), ii. 280. In England on 
kill the corn-spirit in the last sheaf by Shrove Tuesday a hen used to be tied 
throwing their sickles blindfold at it. upon a man’s back, and other men blind- 
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The idea that the life of the oak was in the mistletoe 
was probably suggested, as I have said, by the observation 
that in winter the mistletoe growing on the oak remains 
green while the oak itself is leafless. But the position of 
the plant—growing not from the ground but from the trunk 
or branches of the tree—might confirm this idea. Primitive 
man might think that, like himself, the oak-spirit had sought 
to deposit his life in some safe place, and for this purpose 
had pitched on the mistletoe, which, being in a sense neither 
on earth nor in heaven, might be supposed to be fairly out 
of harm’s way. In the first chapter we saw that primitive 
man seeks to preserve the life of his human divinities by 
keeping them poised between earth and heaven, as the 
place where they are least likely to be assailed by the 
dangers that encompass the life of man on earth. We 
can therefore understand why it has been a rule both of 
ancient and of modern folk-medicine that the mistletoe 
should not be allowed to touch the ground; were it to 
touch the ground, its healing virtue would be gone! This 
may be a survival of the old superstition that the plant in 
which the life of the sacred tree was concentrated should 
not be exposed to the risk incurred by contact with the 
earth. In an Indian legend, which offers a parallel to the 
Balder myth, Indra swore to the demon Namuci that he 
would slay him neither by day nor by night, neither with 
staff nor with bow, neither with the palm of the hand nor 
with the fist, neither with the wet nor with the dry. But 
he killed him in the morning twilight by sprinkling over 
him the foam of the sea.? The foam of the sea is just such 
folded struck at it with branches till they spirit was blindfolded, and threw his 
killed it. See T. F. Thiselton Dyer, weapon or the mistletoe from a little 
British Popular Customs (London, distance, After the Lapps had killed 


1876), p. 68. W. Mannhardt (Die a bear—which was the occasion of 
Korndämonen, Berlin, 1868, pp. 16 sg.) many superstitious ceremonies — the 


has made it probable that such sports are 
directly derived from the custom of kill- 
ing a cock upon the harvest-field as a 
representative of the corn-spirit. See 
Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, i. 
27759. These customs, therefore, com- 
bined with the blindnessof Hother in the 
myth, suggest that the man who killed 
the human representative of the oak- 


bear’s skin was hung on a post, and 
the women, blindfolded, shot arrows at 
it. See J. Scheffer, Lapponia (Frank- 
fort, 1673), p. 240. 

! Pliny, Mat, Hist. xxiv. 12; J. 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,‘ ii. 1010, 
Compare below, p. 282. 

3 The Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 7. 
3. 1-3, translated by J. Eggeling, 
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an object as a savage might choose to put his life in, because 
it occupies that sort of intermediate or nondescript position 
between earth and sky or sea and sky in which primitive 
man sees safety. It is therefore not surprising that the 
foam of the river should be the totem of a clan in India.) 
Again, the view that the mistletoe owes its mystic char- 
acter partly to its not growing on the ground is confirmed by 
a parallel superstition about the mountain-ash or rowan-tree. 
In Jutland a rowan that is found growing out of the top 
of another tree is esteemed “exceedingly effective against 
witchcraft: since it does not grow on the ground witches 
have no power over it; if it is to have its full effect it must 
be cut on Ascension Day.”* Hence it is placed over doors 
to prevent the ingress of witches? In Sweden and Norway, 
also, magical properties are ascribed to a “ flying-rowan” 
(flégronn), that is to a rowan which is found growing not in the 
ordinary fashion on the ground but on another tree, or on a 
roof, or in a cleft of the rock, where it has sprouted from seed 
scattered by birds. They say that a man who is out in the 
dark should have a bit of “ flying-rowan” with him to chew ; 
else he runs a risk of being bewitched and of being unable 
to stir from the spot. A Norwegian story relates how 
once on a time a Troll so bewitched some men who were 
ploughing ina field that they could not drive a straight 
furrow ; only one of the ploughmen was able to resist the 
enchantment because by good luck his plough was made 
out of a “ flying-rowan.”® In Sweden, too, the “ flying- 
rowan” is used to make the divining rod, which discovers 


hidden treasures. 


This useful art has nowadays unfor- 


Part v. (Oxford, 1900) pp. 222 sg. 
(The Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
xliv.); Denham Rouse, in Folk - lore 
Journal, vii. (1889) p. 61, quoting 
Taittirya Brahmana, I, vii. 1. 

ł Col. E. T. Dalton, ‘The Kols of 
Chota-Nagpore,” Transactions of the 
Ethnological Society, N.S. vi. (1868) 

L 36: 

È a Kamp, Danske Folkeminder 
(Odense, 1877), pp. 172, 65 $g., re- 
ferred to in Feilberg’s Bidrag til en 
Ordbog over Jyske Almuesmal, Fjerde 
hefte (Copenhagen, 1888), p. 320. 
For a sight of Feilberg’s work I am 


indebted to the kindness of the late 
Rev. Walter Gregor, M. A., of Pitsligo, 
who pointed out the passage to me. 

3 E. T. Kristensen, Zydske Folke- 
minder, Vi. 380% referred to by 
Feilberg, 4e. According to Marcellus 
(De Medicamentis, xxvi. 115), ivy 
which springs from an oak is a remedy 
for stone, provided it be cut with a 
copper instrument. 

* A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des 
Feuers und des Gottertranks? (Giiters- 
loh, 1886), pp. 175 sg., quoting 
Dybeck’s Runa, 1845, pp. 62 sg. 

5 A, Kuhn, of, cit. p. 176. 
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tunately been almost forgotten, but three hundred years ago 
it was in full bloom, as we gather from the following con- 
temporary account. “If in the woods or elsewhere, on old 
walls or on high mountains or rocks you perceive a rowan- 
tree (runn) which has sprung from a seed that a bird has 
dropped from its bill, you must either knock or break off 
that rod or tree in the twilight between the third day and 
the night after Ladyday. But you must take care that 
neither iron nor steel touches it and that in carrying it 
home you do not let it fall on the ground. Then place it 
under the roof on a spot under which you have laid various 
metals, and you will soon be surprised to see how that rod 
under the roof gradually bends in the direction of the metals. 
When your rod has sat there in the same spot for fourteen 
days or more, you take a knife or an awl, which has been 
stroked with a magnet, and with it you slit the bark on all 
sides, and pour or drop the blood of a cock (best of all the 
blood from the comb of a cock which is all of one colour) on 
the said slits in the bark; and when the blood has dried, 
the rod is ready and will give public proof of the efficacy of 
its marvellous properties.”! Just as in Scandinavia the 
parasitic rowan is deemed a countercharm to sorcery, so in 
Germany the parasitic mistletoe is still commonly con- 
sidered a protection against witchcraft, and in Sweden, as 
we saw, the mistletoe which is gathered on Midsummer Eve 
is attached to the ceiling of the house, the horse’s stall or 
the cow’s crib, in the belief that this renders the Troll power- 
less to injure man or beast. 


1 Quoted by A. Kuhn, of. cit. pp- 
180 sg. In Zimbales, a province of the 
Philippine Islands, ‘‘a certain parasitic 
plant that much resembles yellow moss 
and grows high up on trees is regarded 
as a very powerful charm. It is called 
&4y-u-ma, and a man who possesses 
it is called xanara gayuma. If his 
eyes rest on a person during the new 
moon he will become sick at the 
stomach, but he can cure the sickness 
by laying hands on the afflicted part,” 
See W. A. Reed, Negritos of Zambales 
(Manilla, 1904), p. 67 (Department of 
the Interior, Ethnological Survey Pub- 
fications, vol. ii. part i.) Mr. Reed 


seems to mean that if aman who possesses 
this parasitic plant sees a person at the 
new moon, the person on whom his 
eye falls will be sick in his stomach, 
but that the owner of the parasite 
can cure the sufferer by laying his (the 
owner’s) hands on his (the patient’s) 
stomach, It is interesting to observe 
that the magical virtue of the parasitic 
plant appears to be especially effective 
at the new moon. 

2 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube*® (Berlin, 1869), P. 97 § 
128; L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in 
Sweden (London, 1870), p. 269. See 
above, p. 86. 
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The view that the mistletoe was not merely the instru- 
ment of Balder’s death, but that it contained his life, is 
countenanced by the analogy of a Scottish superstition. 
Tradition ran that the fate of the Hays of Errol, an estate 
in Perthshire, near the Firth of Tay, was bound up with the 
mistletoe that grew on a certain great oak. A member of 
the Hay family has recorded the old belief as follows: 
“Among the low country families the badges are now 
almost generally forgotten; but it appears by an ancient 
MS. and the tradition of a few old people in Perthshire, 
that the badge of the Hays was the mistletoe. There was 
formerly in the neighbourhood of Errol, and not far from 
the Falcon stone, a vast oak of an unknown age, and upon 
which grew a profusion of the plant: many charms and 
legends were considered to be connected with the tree, and 
the duration of the family of Hay was said to be united with 
its existence. It was believed that a sprig of the mistletoe cut 
by a Hay on Allhallowmas eve, with a new dirk, and after 
surrounding the tree three times sunwise, and pronouncing 
a certain spell, was a sure charm against all glamour or 
witchery, and an infallible guard in the day of battle. A 
spray gathered in the same manner was placed in the cradle 
of infants, and thought to defend them from being changed 
for elf-bairns by the fairies. Finally, it was affirmed, that 
when the root of the oak had perished, ‘the grass should 
grow in the hearth of Errol, and a raven should sit in the 
falcon’s nest? The two most unlucky deeds which could be 
done by one of the name of Hay was, to kill a white falcon, 
and to cut down a limb from the oak of Errol. When the 
old tree was destroyed I could never learn. The estate has 
been some time sold out of the family of Hay, and of course 
it is said that the fatal oak was cut down a short time 
before.”! The old superstition is recorded in verses which 
are traditionally ascribed to Thomas the Rhymer :— 


“ While the mistletoe bats on Errol’s atk, 
And that aik stands fast, 
The Hays shall flourish, and their good grey hawk 
Shall nocht flinch before the blast. 


1 John Hay Allan, Zhe Bridal of Cadlchairn (London, 1822), pp. 337 59. 
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“But when the root of the aik decays, 
And the mistletoe dwines on tts withered breast, 
The grass shall grow on Errořs hearthstane, 
And the corbie roup in the falcon’s nest.” 1 


The idea that the fate of a family, as distinct from the 
lives of its members, is bound up with a particular plant or 
tree, is no doubt comparatively modern. The older view 
may have been that the lives of all the Hays were in this 
particular mistletoe, just as in the Indian story the lives of 
all the ogres are in a lemon; to break a twig of the mistletoe 
would then have been to kill one of the Hays. Similarly in 
the island of Rum, whose bold mountains the voyager from 
Oban to Skye observes to seaward, it was thought that if one 
of the family of Lachlin shot a deer on the mountain of 
Finchra, he would die suddenly or contract a distemper which 
would soon prove fatal? Probably the life of the Lachlins 
was bound up with the deer on Finchra, as the life of the 
Hays was bound up with the mistletoe on Errol’s oak, and 


the life of the Dalhousie family with the Edgewell Tree. 
It is not a new opinion that the Golden Bough was the 


mistletoe.® 


1 Rev. John B. Pratt, Auchan, 
Second Edition (Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
and London, 1859), p. 342. ‘* /ze 
corbze roup”’ means ‘ the raven croak.” 
In former editions of this work my 
only source of information as to the 
mistletoe and oak of the Hays was an 
extract from a newspaper which was 
kindly copied and sent to me, without 
the name of the newspaper, by the late 
Rev. Walter Gregor, M. A., of Pitsligo. 
For my acquaintance with the works of 
J. H. Allan and J, B. Pratt I am 
indebted to the researches of my 
learned friend Mr. A. B. Cook, who 
has already quoted them in his article 
“The European Sky-God,” Folk-lore, 
xvii. (1906) pp. 318 sg. 

2 M. Martin, ‘* Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland,” in J 


Pirkerton’s Voyages and Travels (Lon- 
don, 1808-1814), iii. 661. 


3 See James Sowerby, Ænglish 
Botany, xxi. (London, 1805), p. 1470: 
“ The Misseltoe is celebrated in story 


True, Virgil does not identify but only compares 


as the sacred plant of the Druids, and 
the Golden Bough of Virgil, which 
was Aeneas’s passport to the infernal 
regions.” Again, the author of the 
Lexicon Mythologicum concludes, “cum 
Jonghio nostro,” that the Golden Bough 
“ was nothing but the mistletoe glori- 
fied by poetical license.” See Edda 
Rhythmica seu Antiquior, vulgo Sae- 


mundina dicta, iii, (Copenhagen, 
1828) p. 513 note. C. L. Roch- 
holz expresses the same opinion 


(Deutscher Glaube und Brauch, Berlin, 
1867, i. 9). The subject is discussed 
at length by E. Norden, P. Vergilius 
Maro, Aeneis Buch VI, (Leipsic, 1903) 
pp. 161-171, who, however, does not 
even mention the general or popular view 
(publica opinio) current in the time ot 
Servius, that the Golden Bough was 
the branch which a candidate for the 
priesthood of Diana had to pluck in 
the sacred grove of Nemi. I confess 
I have more respect for the general 
opinion of antiquity than to dismiss it 
thus cavalierly without a hearing. 
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it with mistletoe. But this may be only a poetical device to The 
cast a mystic glamour over the humble plant. Or, more eN 
probably, his description was based on a popular superstition seems to 
that at certain times the mistletoe blazed out into a super- e 
natural golden glory. The poet tells how two doves, guiding mistletoe. 
Aeneas to the gloomy vale in whose depth grew the Golden 

Bough, alighted upon a tree, “whence shone a flickering 

gleam of gold. As in the woods in winter cold tke mistletoe 
—a plant not native to its tree—is green with fresh leaves 
and twines its yellow berries about the boles ; such seemed 
upon the shady holm-oak the leafy gold, so rustled in the 
gentle breeze the golden leaf”! Here Virgil definitely 
describes the Golden Bough as growing on a holm-oak, 
and compares it with the mistletoe. The inference is almost 
inevitable that the Golden Bough was nothing but the 
mistletoe seen through the haze of poetry or of popular 
superstition. 

Now grounds have been shewn for believing that the 
priest of the Arician grove—the King of the Wood—per- 
sonified the tree on which grew the Golden Bough.2 Hence 
if that tree was the oak, the King of the Wood must have 
been a personification of the oak-spirit. It is, therefore, 
easy to understand why, before he could be slain, it was 
necessary to break the Golden Bough. As an oak-spirit, his 
life or death was in the mistletoe on the oak, and so long 
as the mistletoe remained intact, he, like Balder, could not 
die. To slay him, therefore, it was necessary to break the 
mistletoe, and probably, as in the case of Balder, to throw it 
at him. And to complete the parallel, it is only necessary 
to suppose that the King of the Wood was formerly burned, 
dead or alive, at the midsummer fire festival which, as we 
have seen, was annually celebrated in the Arician grove.$ 
The perpetual fire which burned in the grove, like the per- 
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1 Virgil, Aen. vi. 203 sgg., compare 
136 sgg. See Note IV. “The Mistletoe 
and the Golden Bough” at the end of 
this volume. 

2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i, 40 sgg., ii. 378 sgg. Virgil 
(den. vi. 201 sgg.) places the Golden 
Bough in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Avernus. But this was probably a 


poetical liberty, adopted for the con- 
venience of Aeneas’s descent to the 
infernal world. Italian tradition, as 
we learn from Servius (on Virgil, 4er., 
vi. 136), placed the Golden Bough in 
the grove at Nemi. 


3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, i. 12. 
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petual fire which burned in the temple of Vesta at Rome 
and under the oak at Romove, was probably fed with the 
sacred oak-wood ; and thus it would be in a great fire of oak 
that the King of the Wood formerly met his end. At a 
later time, as I have suggested, his annual tenure of office 
was lengthened or shortened, as the case might be, by the 
rule which allowed him to live so long as he could prove his 
divine right by the strong hand. But he only escaped the 
fire to fall by the sword. 

Thus it seems that at a remote age in the heart of Italy, 
beside the sweet Lake of Nemi, the same fiery tragedy was 
annually enacted which Italian merchants and soldiers were 
afterwards to witness among their rude kindred, the Celts of 
Gaul, and which, if the Roman eagles had ever swooped on 
Norway, might have been found repeated with little differ- 
ence among the barbarous Aryans of the North. The rite 
was probably an essential feature in the ancient Aryan 
worship of the oak. 

It only remains to ask, Why was the mistletoe called 
the Golden Bough?* The whitish-yellow of the mistletoe 
berries is hardly enough to account for the name, for 
Virgil says that the bough was altogether golden, stem 
as well as leaves“ Perhaps the name may be derived 
from the rich golden yellow which a bough of mistletoe 
assumes when it has been cut and kept for some months ; 
the bright tint is not confined to the leaves, but spreads 
to the stalks as well, so that the whole branch appears 
to be indeed a Golden Bough. Breton peasants hang up 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution portions of the flesh of the King of the 


of Kings, ii. 186, 366 note 2. 

2 A custom of annually burning or 
otherwise sacrificing a human repre- 
sentative of the corn-spirit has been 
noted among the Egyptians, Pawnees, 
and Khonds. See Spirits of the Corn 
and of the Wild, i. 238 sg., 245 599., 
259 5g. We have seen that in Western 
Asia there are strong traces of a practice 
of annually burning a human god. See 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, Second Edition, 
PP. 84 599., 98 59., 137 59-1 139 599.5 
155 sg. The Druids appear to have 
eaten portions of the human victim 
(Pliny, Mat, Hist. xxx. 13). Perhaps 


Wood were eaten by his worshippers 
asasacrament. We have found traces 
of the use of sacramental bread at 
Nemi. See Spirits of the Corn and of 
the Wild, ii. 94 sgg. 

3 It has been said that in Welsh a 
name for mistletoe is ‘‘ the tree of pure 
gold” (pren puraur). See J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie,* ii, 1009, e- 
ferring to Davies. But my friend Sir 
John Rhys tells me that the statement 
is devoid of foundation. 

4 Virgil, den. vi. 137 sg.:— 

‘* Latet arbore opaca 
Aureus et foliis et lento vimine ramus,” 
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great bunches of mistletoe in front of their cottages, and 
in the month of June these bunches are conspicuous for 
the bright golden tinge of their foliage! In some parts of 
Brittany, especially about Morbihan, branches of mistletoe 
are hung over the doors of stables and byres to protect the 
horses and cattle, probably against witchcraft. 

The yellow colour of the withered bough may partly 
explain why the mistletoe has been sometimes supposed to 
possess the property of disclosing treasures in the earth ;? for 
on the principles of homoeopathic magic there is a natural 
affinity between a yellow bough and yellow gold. This sugges- 
tion is confirmed by the analogy of the marvellous properties 
popularly ascribed to the mythical fern-seed or fern-bloom. 
We saw that fern-sced is popularly supposed to bloom 
like gold or fire on Midsummer Eve.* Thus in Bohemia it 
is said that “on St. John’s Day fern-seed blooms with golden 
blossoms that gleam like fire.” Now it is a property of 
this mythical fern-seed that whoever has it, or will ascend a 
mountain holding it in his hand on Midsummer Eve, will 
discover a vein of gold or will see the treasures of the earth 


shining with a bluish flame. In Russia they say that if you 


1 This suggestion as to the origin of 
the name has been made to me by two 
correspondents independently. Miss 
Florence Grove, writing to me from 
10 Milton Chambers, Cheyne Walk, 
London, on May 13th, 1901, tells me 
that she regularly hangs up a bough of 
mistletoe every year and allows it to 
remain till it is replaced by the new 
branch next year, and from her observa- 
tion ‘ the mistletoe is actually a golden 
bough when kept a sufficiently long 
time.” She was kind enough to send 
me some twigs of her old bough, which 
fully bore out her description. Again, 
Mrs. A. Stuart writes to me from 
Crear Cottage, Morningside Drive, 
Edinburgh, on June 26th, 1901: “‘ As 
to why the mistletoe might be called 
the Golden Bough, my sister Miss Haig 
wishes me to tell you that last June, 
when she was in Brittany, she saw 
great bunches of mistletoe hung up in 
front of the houses in the villages. 
The leaves were bright golden. You 
should hang up a branch next Christ- 
mas and keep it till June!” The 


great hollow oak of Saint-Denis-des- 
Puits, in the French province of Perche, 
is called ‘‘the gilded or golden oak” 
(Chêne - Doré) “sin memory of the 
Druidical tradition of the mistletoe cut 
with a golden sickle.” See Felix 
Chapiseau, Le Folk-lore de la Beauce et 
du Perche (Paris, 1902), i. 97. Perhaps 
the name may be derived from bunches 
of withered mistletoe shining like gold 
in the sunshine among the branches. 

2 H. Gaidoz, ‘* Bulletin critique de 
la Mythologie Gauloise,” Revue de 
l Histoire des Religions, ii. (Paris, 
1880) p. 76. 

3 See below, pp. 291 sg. 

4 See above, pp. 65 sg. 

6 J. V. Grohmann, Aderglauben und 
Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mihren 
(Prague and Leipsic, 1864), p. 97, 
§ 673. 

6 J. V. Grohmann, of. cit. p. 97, $ 
676; A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglaube ? (Berlin, 1869), p. 94, § 
123; I. V. Zingerle, Sitten, Bräuche 
und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes? 
(Innsbruck, 1871), p. 158, § 1350. 
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succeed in catching the wondrous bloom of the fern at mid- 
night on Midsummer Eve, you have only to throw it up into the 
air, and it will fall like a star on the very spot where a treasure 
lies hidden.’ In Brittany treasure-seckers gather fern-seed 
at midnight on Midsummer Eve, and keep it till Palm 
Sunday of the following year; then they strew the seed on 
ground where they think a treasure is concealed.” Tyrolese 
peasants imagine that hidden treasures can be seen glowing 
like flame on Midsummer Eve, and that fern-seed, gathered 
at this mystic season, with the usual precautions, will help to 
bring the buried gold to the surface.® In the Swiss canton 
of Freiburg people used to watch beside a fern on St. John’s 
night in the hope of winning a treasure, which the devil 
himself sometimes brought to them.’ In Bohemia they say 
that he who procures the golden bloom of the fern at this 
season has thereby the key to all hidden treasures ; and that 
if maidens will spread a cloth under the fast-fading bloom, 


red gold will drop into itf 


And in the Tyrol and Bohemia 


if you place fern-seed among money, the money will never 


decrease, however much of it 


1 C. Russwurm, ‘Aberglaube in 
Russland,” Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iv. (1859), 
pp. 152 sg.; Angelo de Gubernatis, 
Mythologie des Plantes (Paris, 1878- 
1882), ii, 146. 

2 P, Sébillot, Traditions et Super- 
stitions de la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 
1882), ii. 336; id., Coutumes populaires 
de la Haute-Bretagne (Paris, 1886), p. 
217. 

3 J. E. Waldfreund, ‘* Volksge- 
bräuche und Aberglauben in Tirol und 
dem Salzburger Gebirg,” Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde, 
iii. (1855), P. 339. 

4 H. Runge, “ Volksglaube in der 
Schweiz,” Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, iv. (1859), 
p 175- 

6 O. Frh. von Reinsberg-Diirings- 
feld, Fest- Kalendaraus Böhmen( Prague, 
N. D.), pp- 311 sg. Compare Theodor 
Vernaleken, Mythen und Bräuche des 
Volkes in Oesterreich (Vienna, 1859), 
pp. 309 sg. ; M. Toppen, Aberglauben 
aus Masuren? (Danzig, 1867), pp. 72 
sg. Even without the use of fern-seed 


you spend. Sometimes the 


treasures are sometimes said to bloom 
or burn in the earth, or to reveal their 
presence by a bluish flame, on Mid- 
summer Eve; in Transylvania only 
children born on a Sunday can see 
them and fetchthem up. See J. Halt- 
rich, Zur Volkskunde der Stebenbiirger 
Sachsen (Vienna, 1885), p. 287; I. V. 
Zingerle, Sitten, Bräuche und Mein- 
ungen des Tiroler Volkes? (Innsbruck, 
1871), p. 159, §§ 1351, 1352; K. 
Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und Gebrauche 
aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 1879-1880), 
ii. 285, § 1431; E. Monseur, Folklore 
Wallon (Brussels, N.D.), p. 6, § 1789; 
K. Haupt, Sagenbuch der Lausitz 
(Leipsic, 1862-1863), i. 231 sg., No. 
275; A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 
aberglanbe? (Berlin, 1869), p. 76, § 92; 
F. J. Wiedemann, Aus dem inneren 
und äusseren Leben der Ehsten (St. 
Petersburg, 1876), p. 363. 

€ I. V. Zingerle, of. cit. p. 103, § 
882; id., in Zeitschrift für deutsche 
Mythologie und Sittenkunde, i. (1853), 
P. 330; W. Müller, Beiträge zur Volks- 
kunde der Deutschen in Māhren(Vienna 
and Olmütz, 1893), p. 265. At Per- 
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fern-seed is supposed to bloom on Christmas night, and 
whoever catches it will become very rich? In Styria they 
say that by gathering fern-seed on Christmas night you can 
force the devil to bring you a bag of money? In Swabia 
likewise you can, by taking the proper precautions, compel 
Satan himself to fetch you a packet of fern-seed on Christmas 
night. But for four weeks previously, and during the whole 
of the Advent season, you must be very careful never to 
pray, never to go to church, and never to use holy water ; 
you must busy yourself all day long with devilish thoughts, 
and cherish an ardent wish that the devil would help you to 
get money. Thus prepared you take your stand, between 
eleven and twelve on Christmas night, at the meeting of two 
roads, over both of which corpses have been carried to the 
churchyard, Here many people meet you, some of them 
dead and buried long ago, it may be your parents or grand- 
parents, or old friends and acquaintances, and they stop and 
greet you, and ask, “ What are you doing here?” And tiny 
little goblins hop and dance about and try to make you laugh, 
But if you smile or utter a single word, the devil will tear you 
to shreds and tatters on the spot. If, however, you stand 
glum and silent and solemn, there will come, after all the 
ghostly train has passed by, a man dressed as a hunter, and 
that is the devil. He will hand you a paper cornet full of 
fern-seed, which you must keep and carry about with you as 
long as you live. It will give you the power of doing as 
much work at your trade in a day as twenty or thirty ordinary 
men could do in the same time. So you will grow very 
rich. But few people have the courage to go through with 
the ordeal. The people of Rotenburg tell of a weaver of 
their town, who lived some two hundred and fifty years 
ago and performed prodigies of weaving by a simple applica- 
tion of fern-seed which he had been so fortunate as to obtain, 
no doubt from the devil, though that is not expressly alleged 


gine, in the Tyrol, it was thought that 1 I. V. Zingerle, Siten, Bräuche 
fern-seed gathered with the dew on St, und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes,? pp. 
John’s night had the power of trans- 190 s7., § 1573. 

forming metals (into gold ?). See Ch. 2 A. Schlossar, ‘ Volksmeinung und 
Schneller, A/drchen und Sagen aus  Volksaberglaube aus der deutschen 
Walschtirol (Innsbruck, 1867), p. 237, Steiermark,” Germania, N.R., xxiv. 
§ 23. (1891) p. 387. 
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by tradition. Rich in the possession of this treasure, the lazy 
rascal worked only on Saturdays and spent all the rest of 
the week playing and drinking; yet in one day he wove 
far more cloth than any other skilled weaver who sat at his 
loom from morning to night every day of the week. Natur- 
ally he kept his own counsel, and nobody might ever have 
known how he did it, if it had not been for what, humanly 
speaking, you might call an accident, though for my part I can- 
not but regard it as the manifest finger of Providerce. One 
day—it was the octave of a festival—the fellow had woven 
a web no less than a hundred ells long, and his mistress 
resolved to deliver it to her customer the same evening. So 
she put the cloth in a basket and away she trudged with it. 
Her way led her past a church, and as she passed the 
sacred edifice, she heard the tinkle of the holy bell which 
announced the elevation of the Host. Being a good woman 
she put her basket down, knelt beside it, and there, with the 
shadows gathering round her, committed herself to the care 
of God and his good angels and received, along with the 
kneeling congregation in the lighted church, the evening 
benediction, which kept her and them from all the perils and 
dangers of the night. Then rising refreshed she took up her 
basket. But what was her astonishment on looking into it 
to find the whole web reduced to a heap of yarn! The 
blessed words of the priest at the altar had undone the cursed 
spell of the Enemy of Mankind. 

Thus, on the principle of like by like, fern-seed is 
supposed to discover gold because it is itself golden; and 
for a similar reason it enriches its possessor with an un- 
failing supply of gold. But while the fern-seed is described 
as golden, it is equally described as glowing and fiery? 
Hence, when we consider that two great days for gathering 
the fabulous seed are Midsummer Eve and Christmas—that 
is, the two solstices (for Christmas is nothing but an old 
heathen celebration of the winter solstice)—we are led to 


1 Ernst Meier, Deutsche Sagen, Sitten p. 97, § 675; W. R. S. Ralston, 
und Gebräuche aus Schwaben (Stuttgart, Songs of the Russian People, Second 
1852), pp. 242-244. Edition (London, 1872), p. 98; C. 

Russwurm, ‘‘ Aberglaube in Russland,” 

2 J. V. Grohmann, Aderglauben und Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie und 

Gebräuche aus Böhmen und Mähren, Sittenkunde, iv. (1859) p. 152. 
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regard the fiery aspect of the fern-seed as primary, and its 
golden aspect as secondary and derivative. Fern-seed, in fact, 
would seem to be an emanation of the sun’s fire at the two 
turning-points of its course, the summer and winter solstices. 
This view is confirmed by a German story in which a hunter 
is said to have procured fern-seed by shooting at the sun 
on Midsummer Day at noon; three drops of blood fell down, 
which he caught in a white cloth, and these blood-drops were 
the fern-seed. Here the blood is clearly the blood of the 
sun, from which the fern-seed is thus directly derived. Thus 
it may be taken as probable that fern-seed is golden, because 


it is believed to be an emanation of the sun’s golden fire. 


Now, like fern-seed, the mistletoe is gathered either at Like fern- 
Midsummer or Christmas*—that is, at the summer and soep ane 2 
winter solstices——and, like fern-seed, it is supposed to gathered at 
possess the power of revealing treasures in the earth, On nee ra 
Midsummer Eve people in Sweden make divining-rods of summer 
mistletoe, or of four different kinds of wood one of which SS nas 
must be mistletoe. The treasure-seeker places the rod on supposed 

. : to reveal 
the ground after sun-down, and when it rests directly over treasures in 
the earth ; 


treasure, the rod begins to move as if it were alive? 


1 L, Bechstein, Deutsches Sagenbuch 
(Leipsic, 1853), p. 430, No. 500; id., 
Thüringer Sagenbuch (Leipsic, 1885), 
ii. pp. 17 s7., No. 161. 

2 For gathering it at midsummer, 
see above, pp. 86 sg. The custom of 
gathering it at Christmas still commonly 
survives in England. At York ‘‘on 
the eve of Christmas-day they carry 
mistletoe to the high altar of the 
cathedral, and proclaim a public and 
universal liberty, pardon and freedom 
to all sorts of inferior and even wicked 
people at the gates of the city, toward 
the four quarters of heaven.” See W. 
Stukeley, Zhe Medallic History of 
Marcus Aurelius Valerius Caraustus, 
Emperor in Britain (London, 1757- 
1759), ii. 164; J. Brand, Popular 
Antiquities of Great Britain (London, 
1882—1883), i. 525. This last custom, 
which is now doubtless obsolete, may 
have been a relic of an annual period 
of license like the Saturnalia. The 
traditional privilege accorded to men 
of kissing any woman found under 


Now, 


mistletoe is probably another relic of 
the same sort. See Washington Irving, 
Sketch-Book, ‘* Christmas Eve,” p. 147 
(Bohn’s edition); Marie Trevelyan, 
Folk-lore and Folk-stories of Wales 
(London, 1909), p. 88. 


3 A. A. Afzelius, Volkssagen und 
Volkslieder aus Schwedens älterer und 
neuerer Zeit (Leipsic, 1842), i. 41 59.3 
J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* iii. 
289; L. Lloyd, Peasant Life in Sweden 
(London, 1870), pp. 266 sy. See above, 
p- 69. In the Tyrol they say that if 
mistletoe grows on a hazel-tree, there 
must be a treasure under the tree. See 
J. N. Ritter von Alpenburg, Mythen 
und Sagen Tirols (Zurich, 1857), p. 398. 
In East Prussia a similar belief is held 
in regard to mistletoe that grows on a 
thorn. See C. Lemke, Volksthtim- 
liches in Ostpreussen (Mohrungen, 
1884-1887), ii. 283. We have seen 
that the divining-rod which reveals 
treasures is commonly cut from a hazel 


(above, pp. 67 5g.). 
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if the mistletoe discovers gold, it must be in its character of 
the Golden Bough; and if it is gathered at the solstices, must 
not the Golden Bough, like the golden fern-seed, be an emana- 
tion of the sun’s fire? The question cannot be answered with 
a simple affirmative. We have seen that the old Aryans 
perhaps kindled the solstitial and other ceremcnial fires in 
part as sun-charms, that is, with the intention ot supplying the 
sun with fresh fire; and as these fires were usually made by 
the friction or combustion of oak-wood,' it may have appeared 
to the ancient Aryan that the sun was periodically recruited 
from the fire which resided in the sacred oak. In other words, 
the oak may have seemed to him the original storehouse or 
reservoir of the fire which was from time to time drawn out 
to feed the sun. But if the life of the oak was conceived 
to be in the mistletoe, the mistletoe must on that view have 
contained the seed or germ of the fire which was elicited by 
friction from the wood of the oak. Thus, instead of saying 
that the mistletoe was an emanation of the sun’s fire, it 
might be more correct to say that the sun’s fire was regarded 
as an emanation of the mistletoe. No wonder, then, that 
the mistletoe shone with a golden splendour, and was called 
the Golden Bough. Probably, however, like fern-seed, it was 
thought to assume its golden aspect only at those stated 
times, especially midsummer, when fire was drawn from the 
oak to light up the sun? At Pulverbatch, in Shropshire, it 
was believed within living memory that the oak-tree blooms 
on Midsummer Eve and the blossom withers before day- 
light. A maiden who wishes to know her lot in marriage 
should spread a white cloth under the tree at night, and in 
the morning she will find a little dust, which is all that 
remains of the flower. She should place the pinch of dust 
under her pillow, and then her future husband will appear 
to her in her dreams. This fleeting bloom of the oak, if I 
am right, was probably the mistletoe in its character of the 
Golden Bough. The conjecture is confirmed by the obser- 


1 Above, pp. 90-92. the times when fires are ceremonially 
2 Fern-seed is supposed to bloom at kindled, perhaps to recruit the fire of 
Faster as well as at Midsummer and the sun. 
Christmas (W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of 3 Miss C. S. Burne and Miss G. F. 
the Russian People, pp. 98 sg.); and Jackson, Shropshire Folk-lore (London, 
Easter, as we have seen, is one of 1883), p. 242. 
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vation that in Wales a real sprig of mistletoe gathered on 
Midsummer Eve is similarly placed under the pillow to 
induce prophetic dreams ;* and further the mode of catching 
the imaginary bloom of the oak in a white cloth is exactly 
that which was employed by the Druids to catch the real 
mistletoe when it dropped from the bough of the oak, 
severed by the golden sickle? As Shropshire borders on 
Wales, the belicf that the oak blooms on Midsummer Eve 
may be Welsh in its immediate origin, though probably the 
belief is a fragment of the primitive Aryan creed. In some 
parts of Italy, as we saw, peasants still go out on Mid- 
summer morning to search the oak-trees for the “oil of St. 
John,” which, like the mistletoe, heals all wounds, and is, 
perhaps, the mistletoe itself in its glorified aspect. Thus it 
is easy to understand how a title like the Golden Bough, so 
little descriptive of its usual appearance on the tree, should 
have been applied to the seemingly insignificant parasite. 
Further, we can perhaps see why in antiquity mistletoe was 
believed to possess the remarkable property of extinguishing 
fire,* and why in Sweden it is still kept in houses as a safe- 
guard against conflagration. Its fiery nature marks it out, 
on homocopathic principles, as the best possible cure or 
preventive of injury by fire. 

These considerations may partially explain why Virgil 
makes Aeneas carry a glorified bough of mistletoe with him 
on his descent into the gloomy subterranean world. The 
poet describes how at the very gates of hell there stretched 
a vast and gloomy wood, and how the hero, following the 
flight of two doves that lured him on, wandered into the 
depths of the immemorial forest till he saw afar off through 
the shadows of the trees the flickering light of the Golden 


Aeneas and 
the Golden 
Bough. 


Bough illuminating the matted boughs overhead. If the- 


mistletoe, as a yellow withered bough in the sad autumn 
woods, was conceived to contain the seed of fire, what better 
companion could a forlorn wanderer in the nether shades 


1 Marie Trevelyan, Folk-lore and ‘‘Calx agua accenditur et Thracius 


Folk-stories of Wales (London, 1909), lapis, idem oleo restinguitur, tents autem 
p. 88. aceto maxime et visco et ovo.” 

2 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi, 251. 5 See above, p. 85. 

3 Above, pp. 82 sg. ae i 

& Pliny, Mat. Hist., xxxiii. 94: 6 Virgil, Aen, vi. 179-209. 
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take with him than a bough that would be a lamp to his 
feet as well as a rod and staff to his hands? Armed with 
it he might boldly confront the dreadful spectres that would 
cross his path on his adventurous journey. Hence when 
Aeneas, emerging from the forest, comes to the banks of 
Styx, winding slow with sluggish stream through the infernal 
marsh, and the surly ferryman refuses him passage in his 
boat, he has but to draw the Golden Bough from his bosom 
and hold it up, and straightway the blusterer quails at the 
sight and meekly receives the hero into his crazy bark, which 
sinks deep in the water under the unusual weight of the 
living man.’ Even in recent times, as we have seen, 
mistletoe has been deemed a protection against witches and 
trolls,? and the ancients may well have credited it with the 
same magical virtue. And if the parasite can, as some 
of our peasants believe, open all locks,’ why should it 
not have served as an “open Sesame” in the hands of 
Aeneas to unlock the gates of death? There is some reason 
to suppose that when Orpheus in like manner descended 
alive to hell to rescue the soul of his dead wife Eurydice 
from the shades, he carried with him a willow bough to 
serve as a passport on his journey to and from the land of 
the dead ; for in the great frescoes representing the nether 
world, with which the master hand of Polygnotus adorned 
the walls of a loggia at Delphi, Orpheus was depicted sitting 
pensively under a willow, holding his lyre, now silent and 
useless, in his left hand, while with his right he grasped the 
drooping boughs of the tree.* If the willow in the picture 
had indeed the significance which an ingenious scholar has 
attributed to it the painter meant to represent the dead 
musician dreaming wistfully of the time when the willow had 
carried him safe back across the Stygian ferry to that bright 
world of love and music which he was now to see no more. 
Again, on an ancient sarcophagus, which exhibits in sculp- 
tured relief the parting of Adonis from Aphrodite, the 
hapless youth, reclining in the lap of his leman, holds a 


1 Virgil, Aen. vi. 384-416. not,” Mittheilungen des kaiserlich 
2 Above, pp. 86, 282. deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, 
3 Above, p. 85. Athenische Abtheilung, xix. (1894) 
4 Pausanias, x. 30. 6. pp. 338 sg. Compare my commentary 


6 J. Six, ‘‘ Die Eriphyle des Polyg- on Pausanias, vol. v. p. 385. 
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branch, which has been taken to signify that he, too, by the 
help of the mystic bough, might yet be brought back from 
the gates of death to life and love.’ 

Now, too, we can conjecture why Virbius at Nemi came 
to be confounded with the sun.? If Virbius was, as I have 
tried to shew, a tree-spirit, he must have been the spirit of 
the oak on which grew the Golden Bough; for tradition 
represented him as the first of the Kings of the Wood. As 
an oak-spirit he must have been supposed periodically to 
rekindle the sun’s fire, and might therefore easily be con- 
founded with the sun itself. Similarly we can explain why 
Balder, an oak-spirit, was described as “so fair of face and 
so shining that a light went forth from him,”* and why he 
should have been so often taken to be the sun. And in 
general we may say that in primitive society, when the only 
known way of making fire is by the friction of wood, the 
savage must necessarily conceive of fire as a property stored 
away, like sap or juice, in trees, from which he has labori- 
ously to extract it. The Senal Indians of California “ profess 
to believe that the whole worid was once a globe of fire, 
whence that element passed up into the trees, and now 
comes out whenever two pieces of wood are rubbed 
together.”* Similarly the Maidu Indians of California hold 
that “the earth was primarily a globe of molten matter, and 
from that the principle of fire ascended through the roots 
into the trunk and branches of trees, whence the Indians can 
extract it by means of their drill.” In Namoluk, one of 
the Caroline Islands, they say that the art of making fire 
was taught men by the gods. Olofaet, the cunning master 
of flames, gave fire to the bird mw and bade him carry it to 
earth in his bill. So the bird flew from tree to tree and 
stored away the slumbering force of the fire in the wood, 
from which men can elicit it by friction.® In the ancient 


1 The sarcophagus is in the Lateran 
Museum at Rome. See W. Helbig, 
Führer durch die öffentlichen Samm- 
lungen Klassischer Altertümer in Rom? 
(Leipsic, 1899), ii. 468. 

2 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, i. 19 599. 


3 Die Edda, übersetzt von K. 


Simrock ê (Stuttgart, 1882), p. 264. 

4 S. Powers, Tribes of California 
(Washington, 1877), p. 171. 

5 S, Powers, Triċes of California, 
p. 287. 

6 Max Girschner, ‘* Die Karolinen- 
insel Namdluk und ihre Bewohner,” 
Baessler-Archiv, ii. (1912) p. 141. 
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Vedic hymns of India the fire-god Agni “is spoken of as 
born in wood, as the embryo of plants, or as distributed in 
plants. He is also said to have entered into all plants or 
to strive after them. When he is called the embryo of trees 
or of trees as well as plants, there may be a side-glance at 
the fire produced in forests by the friction of the boughs of 
trees.” In some Australian languages the words for wood 
and fire are said to be the same? 


Trees that A tree which has been struck by lightning is naturally 
ee regarded by the savage as charged with a double or 
lightning triple portion of fire; for has he not seen the mighty 
el flash enter into the trunk with his own eyes? Hence 
savageto perhaps we may explain some of the many superstitious 
papa beliefs concerning trees that have been struck by lightning, 
double Thus in the opinion of the Cherokee Indians “ mysterious 
portion of properties attach to the wood of a tree which has been 


struck by lightning, especially when the tree itself still 
lives, and such wood enters largely into the secret com- 
pounds of the conjurers. An ordinary person of the laity 
will not touch it, for fear of having cracks come upon his 
hands and feet, nor is it burned for fuel, for fear that lye 
made from the ashes will cause consumption. In preparing 
ballplayers for the contest, the medicine-man sometimes 
burns splinters of it to coal, which he gives to the players to 
paint themselves with, in order that they may be able to 
strike their opponents with all the force of a thunderbolt. 
Bark or wood from a tree struck by lightning, but still 
green, is beaten up and put into the water in which seeds 
are soaked before planting, to insure a good crop, but, on 
the other hand, any lightning-struck wood thrown into the 
field will cause the crop to wither, and it is believed to have 
a bad effect even to go into the field immediately after 
having been near such a tree.”* Apparently the Cherokees 
imagine that when wood struck by lightning is soaked in 
1 A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology Race (Melbourne and London, 1886- 
(Strasburg, 1897), pp. 91 sg., referring 1887), i. 9, 18. 
to Kigveda, vi. 3. 3, K: 79. 7, ii. L 


I4, ii. I. I3, x. I. 2, viii. 43. 9, i 


3 James Mooney, ‘Myths of the 
70. 4, ii. 1. 1. Compare H. Olden- 


Cherokee,” Nineteenth Annual Report 


berg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin, 


1894), pp. 120 sg. 
3 Edward M. Curr, The Australian 


of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Part i, (Washington, 1900) P- 422, 
compare p. 435. 
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water the fierce heat of the slumbering fire in its veins is 
tempered to a genial warmth, which promotes the growth 
of the crops; but that when the force of the fire has not 
been thus diluted it blasts the growing corn. When the 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia wished to set fire to 
the houses of their enemies, they shot at them arrows which 
were either made from a tree that had been struck by light- 
ning or had splinters of such wood attached to them.’ They 
seem to have thought that wood struck by lightning was so 
charged with fire that it would ignite whatever it struck, the 
mere concussion sufficing to explode it like gunpowder. Yet 
curiously enough these Indians supposed that if they burned 
the wood of trees that had been struck by lightning, the 
weather would immediately turn cold.? Perhaps they con- 
ceived such trees as reservoirs of heat, and imagined that by 
using them up they would exhaust the supply and thus 
lower the temperature of the atmosphere.? Wendish peasants 
of Saxony similarly refuse to burn in their stoves the wood 
of trees that have been struck by lightning; but the reason 
they give for their refusal is different. They say that with such 
fuel the house would be burnt down.* No doubt they think 
that the electric flash, inherent in the wood, would send such a 
roaring flame up the chimney that nothing could stand before 
it. In like manner the Thonga of South Africa will not use 
such wood as fuel nor warm themselves at a fire which has 
been kindled with it; but what danger they apprehend from 
the wood we are not told.” On the contrary, when lightning 
sets fire to a tree, the Winamwanga of Northern Rhodesia 
put out all the fires in the village and plaster the fireplaces 
afresh, while the head men convey the lightning-kindled fire 
to the chief, who prays over it. The chief then sends out 


1 James Teit, The Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia, p. 346 (The Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, Memoir of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, April, 1900). 

2 J. Teit, of. cit. p. 374. 

3 The Shuswap Indians of British 
Columbia entertain a similar belief, 
It hae been suggested that the fancy may 
be based on the observation that cold 
follows a thunder-storm. See G. M. 
Dawson, *‘Notes on the Shuswap 


people of British Columbia,” 7Zrazs- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
ix. (1891) Section ii. p. 38. 

4 R. Wuttke, Sächsische Volkskunde? 
(Dresden, 1901), p. 369. 

5 Henri A. Junod, The Life of a 
South African Tribe (Neuchatel, 1912- 
1913), ii. 291. The Thonga imagine 
that lightning is caused by a great bird, 
which sometimes buries itself in the 
ground to a depth of several feet. See 
H. A. Junod, of. cit, ii. 290 sg. 
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the new fire to all his villages, and the villagers reward his 
messengers for the boon. This shews that they look upon 
fire kindled by lightning with reverence, and the reverence is 
intelligible, for they speak of thunder and lightning as God 
himself coming down to earth. Similarly the Maidu 
Indians of California believe that a Great Man created the 
world and all its inhabitants, and that lightning is nothing 
but the Great Man himself descending swiftly out of heaven 
and rending the trees with his flaming arm.’ 

It is a plausible theory that the reverence which the 
ancient peoples of Europe paid to the oak, and the con- 
nexion which they traced between the tree and their sky- 
god were derived from the much greater frequency with 
which the oak appears to be struck by lightning than any 
other tree of our European forests. Some remarkable 
statistics have been adduced in support of this view by 
Mr. W. Warde Fowler. Observations, annually made in 
the forests of Lippe-Detmold for seventeen years, yielded 
the result that while the woods were mainly stocked with 
beech and only to a small extent with oak and Scotch 
pine, yet far more oaks and Scotch pines were struck by 
lightning than beeches, the number of stricken Scotch pines 
exceeding the number of stricken beeches in the proportion 
of thirty-seven to one, and the number of stricken oaks 
exceeding the number of stricken beeches in the proportion 


l Dr. James A. Chisholm (of the 
Livingstonia Mission, Mwenzo, N.E. 
Rhodesia), ‘* Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of the Winamwanga and 
Wiwa,” Journal of the African Soctety, 
No. 36 (July, 1910), p. 363. 

2 S. Powers, Tribes of California 
(Washington, 1877), p. 287. The 
dread of lightning is prominent in some 
of the customs observed in Patiko, a 
district of the Uganda Protectorate. 
If a village has suffered from lightning, 
ropes made of twisted grass are strung 
from peak to peak of the houses to ward 
off further strokes. And if a person 
has been struck or badly shaken, ‘an 
elaborate cure is performed upon him. 
A red cock is taken, his tongue torn 
out, and his body dashed upon the 
house where the stroke fell. Then the 
scene changes to the bank of a small 


running stream, where the patient is 
made to kneel while the bird is sacri- 
ficed over the water. A raw egg is 
next given to the patient to swallow, 
and he is laid on his stomach and 
encouraged to vomit. The lightning 
is supposed to be vomited along with 
the egg, and all ill effects prevented.” 
See Rev. A. L. Kitching, On the 
Backwaters of the Nile (London, 1912), 
p- 263. 

3 See The Magic Art and the Evolu- 
tion of Kings, ii. 349 sgg. 

£ W. Warde Fowler, ‘The Oak 
and the Thunder-god,” Archiv für 
Religionswissenschaft, xvi. (1913) pp. 
318 sg. My friend Mr. Warde Fowler 
had previously called my attention to 
the facts in a letter dated September 
17th, 1912. 
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of no less than sixty to one. Similar results have been 
obtained from observations made in French and Bavarian 
forests.’ In short, it would seem from statistics compiled by 
scientific observers, who have no mythological theories to 
maintain, that the oak suffers from the stroke of lightning 
far oftener than any other forest tree in Europe. However 
we may explain it, whether by the easier passage of electricity 
through oakwood than through any other timber, or in some 
other way, the fact itself may well have attracted the notice 
of our rude forefathers, who dwelt in the vast forests which 
then covered a large part of Europe; and they might 
naturally account for it in their simple religious way by 
supposing that the great sky-god, whom they worshipped 
and whose awful voice they heard in the roll of thunder, 
loved the oak above all the trees of the wood and often 
descended into it from the murky cloud in a flash of lightning, 
leaving a token of his presence or of his passage in the riven 
and blackened trunk and the blasted foliage. Such trees 
would thenceforth be encircled by a nimbus of glory as 
the visible seats of the thundering sky-god. Certain it is 
that, like some savages, both Greeks and Romans identified 
their great god of the sky and of the oak with the lightning 
flash which struck the ground; and they regularly enclosed 
such a stricken spot and treated it thereafter as sacred.” It 


1 Dr. W. Schlich’s Manual of poplar and willow wood. See Dr. W. 


forestry, vol. iv. forest Protection, by 
W. R. Fisher, Second Edition (London, 
1907), pp. 662 sg. Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler was the first to call the attention 
of mythologists to this work. 

2 Experiments on the conductivity 
of electricity in wood go to shew that 
starchy trees (oak, poplar, maples, ash, 
elm, sorbus) are good conductors, that 
oily trees (beech, walnut, birch, lime) 
are bad conductors, and that the coni- 
fers are intermediate, the Scotch pine in 
summer being as deficient in oil as the 
starchy trees, but rich in oil during 
winter, It was found that a single 
turn of Holz’s electric machine sufficed 
to send the spark through oakwood, 
but that from twelve to twenty turns 
were required to send it through beech- 
wood, Five turns of the machine were 
needed to send the spark through 


Schlich, Manual of Forestry, vol. iv. 
forest Protection, Second Edition {Lon- 
don, 1907), p. 664. In the tropics 
lightning is said to be especially 
attracted to coco-nut palms. See 
P. Amaury Talbot, Zn the Shadow of 
the Bush (London, 1912), p. 73. 

3 As tothe Greek belief and custom, 
see H. Usener, Kleine Schriften, iv. 
(Leipsic and Berlin, 1913), ‘‘ Kera- 
unos,” pp. 471 $99. 3 The Magic Art 
and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 361. 
As to the Roman belief and custom, 
see Festus, suv. Fuleuritum and Pro- 
vorsum fulgur, pp. 92, 229, ed. C. O. 
Miiller (Leipsic, 1839); H. Dessau, 
Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae, vol. ii. 
pars i. (Berlin, 1902) pp. 10 sg., 
Nos. 3048-3056 ; L. Preller, Römische 
Mythologie? (Berlin, 1881-1883), i. 
190-193; G, Wissowa, Religion und 
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is not rash to suppose that the ancestors of the Celts and 
Germans in the forests of Central Europe paid a like respect 
for like reasons to a blasted oak. 


This ex- This explanation of the Aryan reverence for the oak 
planation and of the association of the tree with the great god of 
Aryan wor- the thunder and the sky, was suggested or implied long 
Ae ago by Jacob Grimm, and has been of late powerfully 
| ii reinforced by Mr. W. Warde Fowler. It appears to be 
formerly Simpler and more probable than the explanation which I 


peered formerly adopted, namely, that the oak was worshipped 
` primarily for the many benefits which our rude forefathers 
derived from the tree, particularly for the fire which they 
drew by friction from its wood; and that the connexion of 
the oak with the sky was an after-thought based on the 
belief that the flash of lightning was nothing but the spark 
which the sky-god up aloft elicited by rubbing two pieces 
of oak wood against each other, just as his savage worshipper 
kindled fire in the forest on earth.2 On that theory the god 
of the thunder and the sky was derived from the original 
god of the oak; on the present theory, which I now prefer, 
the god of the sky and the thunder was the great original 
deity of our Aryan ancestors, and his association with the 
oak was merely an inference based on the frequency with 
which the oak was seen to be struck by lightning. If the 
Aryans, as some think, roamed the wide steppes of Russia 
or Central Asia with their flocks and herds before they 
plunged into the gloom of the European forests, they 
may have worshipped the god of the blue or cloudy 
firmament and the flashing thunderbolt long before they 
thought of associating him with the blasted oaks in their 
new home.‘ 


Kultus der Römer? (Munich, 1912), 
pp. 121 sg. By a curious refinement 
the Komans referred lightning which 
fell by day to Jupiter, but lightning 
which fell by night to a god called 
Summanus (Festus, p. 229). 

1 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
iii. 64, citing a statement that lightning 
strikes twenty oaks for one beech. 
The statistics adduced by Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler seem to shew that this 


statement is no exaggeration but rather 
the contrary, 

2 W. Warde Fowler, ‘*The Oak 
and the Thunder-god,” Archiv für 
Religionswissenschaft, xvi. (1913) pp. 
317-320. 

3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 356 sgg. 

4 The suggestion is Mr. W. Warde 
Fowler’s (of cit. pp. 319 sg.) 
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Perhaps the new theory has the further advantage of Thesacred 


throwing light on the special sanctity ascribed to mistletoe 
which grows on an oak. The mere rarity of such a growth 
on an oak hardly suffices to explain the extent and the 
persistence of the superstition. A hint of its real origin is 
possibly furnished by the statement of Pliny that the Druids 
worshipped the plant because they believed it to have fallen 
from heaven and to be a token that the tree on which it 
grew was chosen by the god himself. Can they have thought 
that the mistletoe dropped on the oak in a flash of lightning? 
The conjecture is confirmed by the name thunder-besom which 
is applied to mistletoe in the Swiss canton of Aargau, for 
the epithet cleariy implies a close connexion between the 
parasite and the thunder; indeed “thunder-besom” is a 
popular name in Germany for any bushy nest-like excrescence 
growing on a branch, because such a parasitic growth is 
actually believed by the ignorant to be a product of lightning.’ 
If there is any truth in this conjecture, the real reason why 
the Druids worshipped a mistletoe-bearing oak above all 
other trees of the forest was a belief that every such oak had 
not only been struck by lightning but bore among its branches 
a visible emanation of the celestial fire ; so that in cutting 
the mistletoe with mystic rites they were securing for them- 
selves all the magical properties of a thunderbolt. If that 
was so, we must apparently conclude that the mistletoe was 
deemed an emanation of the lightning rather than, as I have 
thus far argued, of the midsummer sun. Perhaps, indeed, we 
might combine the two seemingly divergent views by sup- 
posing that in the old Aryan creed the mistletoe descended 
from the sun on Midsummer Day ina flash of lightning. But 
such a combination is artificial and unsupported, so far as I 
know, by any positive evidence. Whether on mythical prin- 
ciples the two interpretations can really be reconciled with 
each other or not, I will not presume to say ; but even should 
they prove to be discrepant, the inconsistency need not have 
prevented our rude forefathers from embracing both of them 
at the same time with an equal fervour of conviction ; for 
like the great majority of mankind the savage is above being 


1 Pliny, Natur. Hist. xvi. 249 3 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 
2 See above, p. 85. i. 153. See above, p. 85. 
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hidebound by the trammels of a pedantic logic. In at- 
tempting to track his devious thought through the jungle 
of crass ignorance and blind fear, we must always remember 
that we are treading enchanted ground, and must beware of 
taking for solid realities the cloudy shapes that cross our 
path or hover and gibber at us through the gloom. We 
can never completely replace ourselves at the standpoint of 
primitive man, see things with his eyes, and feel our hearts 
beat with the emotions that stirred his. All our theories 
concerning him and his ways must therefore fall far short of 
certainty ; the utmost we can aspire to in such matters is a 
reasonable degree of probability. 

To conclude these enquiries we may say that if Balder 
was indeed, as I have conjectured, a personification of a 
mistletoe-bearing oak, his death by a blow of the mistletoe 
might on the new theory be explained as a death by a 
stroke of lightning. So long as the mistletoe, in which the 
flame of the lightning smouldered, was suffered to remain 
among the boughs, so long no harm could befall the good 
and kindly god of the oak, who kept his life stowed away for 
safety between earth and heaven in the mysterious parasite ; 
but when once that seat of his life, or of his death, was 
torn from the branch and hurled at the trunk, the tree 
fell—the god died—smitten by a thunderbolt.’ 

And what we have said of Balder in the oak forests of 
Scandinavia may perhaps, with all due diffidence in a question 
so obscure and uncertain, be applied to the priest of Diana, 
the King of the Wood, at Aricia in the oak forests of Italy. 
He may have personated in flesh and blood the great Italian 
god of the sky, Jupiter? who had kindly come down from 
heaven in the lightning flash to dwell among men in the 
mistletoe—the thunder-besom—the Golden Bough—growing 


1 This interpretation of Balder’s 
death was anticipated by W. Schwartz 
(Der Ursprung der Mythologie, Berlin, 
1860, p. 176), who cut the whole 
knot by dubbing Balder ‘‘the German 
thunder-and-lightning god” and mistle- 
toe “the wonderful thunder-and-light- 
ning flower.” But as this learned writer 
nursed a fatal passion for thunder and 
lightning, which he detected lurking 


in the most unlikely places, we need 
not wonder that he occasionally found 
it in places where there were some 
slight grounds for thinking that it 
really existed. 

2 On the relation of the priest to 
Jupiter, and the equivalence of Jupiter 
and Juno to Janus (Dianus) and Diana, 
see Tke Maic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 376 sgg. 
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on the sacred oak beside the still waters of the lake of Nemi. 
If that was so, we need not wonder that the priest guarded 
with drawn sword the mystic bough which contained the 
god’s life and his own. The goddess whom he served and 
married was herself, if I am right, no other than the Queen 
of Heaven, the true wife of the sky-god. For she, too, loved 
the solitude of the woods and the lonely hills, and sailing 
overhead on clear nights in the likeness of the silver moon 
she looked down with pleasure on her own fair image 
reflected on the calm, the burnished surface of the lake, 
Diana’s Mirror. 


Looking 
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CHAPTER XII 
FAREWELL TO NEMI 


WE are at the end of our enquiry, but as often happens 
in the search after truth, if we have answered one question, 
we have raised many more; if we have followed one track 
home, we have had to pass by others that opened off it and 
led, or seemed to lead, to far other goals than the sacred 
grove at Nemi. Some of these paths we have followed a 
little way ; others, if fortune should be kind, the writer and 
the reader may one day pursue together. For the present 
we have journeyed far enough together, and it is time to 
part. Yet before we do so, we may well ask ourselves 
whether there is not some more general conclusion, some 
lesson, if possible, of hope and encouragement, to be drawn 
from the melancholy record of human error and folly which 
has engaged our attention in these volumes. 

If then we consider, on the one hand, the essential 
similarity of man’s chief wants everywhere and at all times, 
and on the other hand, the wide difference between the 
means he has adopted to satisfy them in different ages, we 
shall perhaps be disposed to conclude that the movement of 
the higher thought, so far as we can trace it, has on the 
whole been from magic through religion to science. In 
magic man depends on his own strength to meet the 
difficulties and dangers that beset him on every side. He 
believes in a certain established order of nature on which he 
can surely count, and which he can manipulate for his own 
ends. When he discovers his mistake, when he recognizes 
sadly that both the order of nature which he had assumed 
and the control which he had believed himself to exercise 
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over it were purely imaginary, he ceases to rely on his own 
intelligence and his own unaided efforts, and throws him- 
self humbly on the mercy of certain great invisible beings 
behind the veil of nature, to whom he now ascribes all those 
far-reaching powers which he once arrogated to himselr. 
Thus in the acuter minds magic is gradually superseded by 
religion, which explains the succession of natural phenomena 
as regulated by the will, the passion, or the caprice of 
spiritual beings like man in kind, though vastly superior to 
him in power. 

But as time goes on this explanation in its turn proves The 
to be unsatisfactory. For it assumes that the succession of Bart 
natural events is not determined by immutable laws, but is from 
to some extent variable and irregular, and this assumption ea 
is not borne out by closer observation. On the contrary, 
the more we scrutinize that succession the more we are 
struck by the rigid uniformity, the punctual precision with 
which, wherever we can follow them, the operations of nature 
are carried on. Every great advance in knowledge has 
extended the sphere of order and correspondingly restricted 
the sphere of apparent disorder in the world, till now we 
are ready to anticipate that even in regions where chance 
and confusion appear still to reign, a fuller knowledge 
would everywhere reduce the seeming chaos to cosmos. 

Thus the keener minds, still pressing forward to a deeper 
solution of the mysteries of the universe, come to reject the 
religious theory of nature as inadequate, and to revert in a 
measure to the older standpoint of magic by postulating 
explicitly, what in magic had only been implicitly assumed, 
to wit, an inflexible regularity in the order of natural events, 
which, if carefully observed, enables us to foresee their course 
with certainty and to act accordingly. In short, religion, 
regarded as an explanation of nature, is displaced by science. 

But while science has this much in common with Contrast 
magic that both rest on a faith in order as the underlying [owen 
principle of all things, readers of this work will hardly of natural 
need to be reminded that the order presupposed by eats 
magic differs widely from that which forms the basis of byamenis 
science. The difference flows naturally from the different pee 
modes in which the two orders have been reached. For oe 
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whereas the order on which magic reckons is merely an 
extension, by false analogy, of the order in which ideas 
present themselves to our minds, the order laid down by 
science is derived from patient and exact observation of the 
phenomena themselves. The abundance, the solidity, and 
the splendour of the results already achieved by science are 
well fitted to inspire us with a cheerful confidence in the 
soundness of its method. Here at last, after groping about 
in the dark for countless ages, man has hit upon a clue to 
the labyrinth, a golden key that opens many locks in the 
treasury of nature. It is probably not too much to say that 
the hope of progress—moral and intellectual as well as 
material—in the future is bound up with the fortunes of 
science, and that every obstacle placed in the way of scientific 
discovery is a wrong to humanity. 

Yet the history of thought should warn us against 
concluding that because the scientific theory of the world 
is the best that has yet been formulated, it is necessarily 
complete and final. We must remember that at bottom 
the generalizations of science or, in common parlance, 
the laws of nature are merely hypotheses devised to 
explain that ever- shifting phantasmagoria of thought 
which we dignify with the high-sounding names of the 
world and the universe. In the last analysis magic, 
religion, and science are nothing but theories of thought ; 
and as science has supplanted its predecessors, so it may 
hereafter be itself superseded by some more perfect hypo- 
thesis, perhaps by some totally different way of looking at 
the phenomena—of registering the shadows on the screen— 
of which we in this generation can form no idea. The 
advance of knowledge is an infinite progression towards a 
goal that for ever recedes. We need not murmur at the 
endless pursuit :— 


“ Fatti non foste a viver come bruti 
Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza?” 


Great things will come of that pursuit, though we may not 
cnjoy them. Brighter stars will rise on some voyager of 
the future—some great Ulysses of the realms of thought— 
than shine on us. The dreams of magic may one day be 
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the waking realities of science. But a dark shadow lies 
athwart the far end of this fair prospect. For however vast 
the increase of knowledge and of power which the future 
may have in store for man, he can scarcely hope to stay 
the sweep of those great forces which seem to be making 
silently but relentlessly for the destruction of all this starry 
universe in which our earth swims as a speck or mote. In 
the ages to come man may be able to predict, perhaps even 
to control, the wayward courses of the winds and clouds, 
but hardly will his puny hands have strength to speed 
afresh our slackening planet in its orbit or rekindle the 
dying fire of the sun.’ Yet the philosopher who trembles 
at the idea of such distant catastrophes may console himself 
by reflecting that these gloomy apprehensions, like the 
earth and the sun themselves, are only parts of that un- 
substantial world which thought has conjured up out of the 
void, and that the phantoms which the subtle enchantress 
has evoked to-day she may ban to-morrow. They too, like 
so much that to common eyes seems solid, may melt into 


air, into thin air.” 


Without dipping so far into the future, we may illustrate 
the course which thought has hitherto run by likening it to 


1 “I quite agree how humiliating 
the slow progress of man is, but every 
one has his own pet horror, and this 
slow progress or even personal anni- 
hilation sinks in my mind into insig- 
nificance compared with the idea or 
rather I presume certainty of the sun 
some day cooling and we all freezing. 
To think of the progress of millions of 
years, with every continent swarming 
with good and enlightened men, all 
ending in this, and with probably no 
fresh start until this our planetary 
system has been again converted into 
red-hot gas. Sic transit gloria mundi, 
with a vengeance” (More Letters of 
Charles Darwin, edited by Francis 
Darwin, London, 1903, i. 260 sg.). 

2 Since this passage was written the 
hope which it expresses has been to 
some extent strengthened by the dis- 
covery of radium, which appears to 
prolong indefinitely the prospect of the 
duration of the sun’s heat, and with it 
the duration of life on its attendant 


planets. See (Sir) George Howard 
Darwin’s Presidential Address to the 
British Association, Report of the 75th 
Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science (South 
Africa, 1905), pp. 28 sg.; F. Soddy, 
The Interpretation of Radium, Third 
Edition (London, 1912), pp. 240 $99.3 
E. Rutherford, Radio-active Substances 
and their Radiations (Cambridge, 
1913), pp. 653-656. At the same 
time it should be borne in mind that 
even if the atomic disintegration and 
accompanying liberation of energy, 
which characterize radium and kindred 
elements, should prove to be common 
in different degrees to all the other 
elements and to form a vast and till 
lately unsuspected store of heat to the 
sun, this enormous reserve of fuel 
would only defer but could not avert 
that final catastrophe with which the 
solar system and indeed the whole 
universe is remorselessly threatened by 
the law of the dissipation of energy. 
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a web woven of three different threads—the black thread of 
magic, the red thread of religion, and the white thread of 
science, if under science we may include those simple truths, 
drawn from observation of nature, of which men in all 
ages have possessed a store. Could we then survey the 
web of thought from the beginning, we should probably 
perceive it to be at first a chequer of black and white, a 
patchwork of true and false notions, hardly tinged as yet by 
the red thread of religion. But carry your eye further 
along the fabric and you will remark that, while the black 
and white chequer still runs through it, there rests on the 
middle portion of the web, where religion has entered most 
deeply into its texture, a dark crimson stain, which shades 
off insensibly into a lighter tint as the white thread of 
science is woven more and more into the tissue. To a web 
thus chequered and stained, thus shot with threads of 
diverse hues, but gradually changing colour the farther it is 
unrolled, the state of modern thought, with all its divergent 
aims and conflicting tendencies, may be compared. Will 
the great movement which for centuries has been slowly 
altering the complexion of thought be continued in the near 
future? or will a reaction set in which may arrest progress 
and even undo much that has been done? To keep up 
our parable, what will be the colour of the web which the 
Fates are now weaving on the humming loom of time? will 
it be white or red? We cannot tell. A faint glimmering 
light illumines the backward portion of the web. Clouds 
and thick darkness hide the other end. 


Our long voyage of discovery is over and our bark has 
drooped her weary sails in port at last. Once more we take 
the road to Nemi. It is evening, and as we climb the long 
slope of the Appian Way up to the Alban Hills, we look 
back and see the sky aflame with sunset, its golden glory 
resting like the aurcole of a dying saint over Rome and 
touching with a crest of fire the dome of St. Peter’s. The 
sight once seen can never be forgotten, but we turn from it 
and pursue our way darkling along the mountain side, till 
we come to Nemi and look down on the lake in its deep 
hollow, now fast disappearing in the evening shadows, The 
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place has changed but little since Diana received the homage 
of her worshippers in the sacred grove. The temple of the 
sylvan goddess, indeed, has vanished and the King of the 
Wood no longer stands sentinel over the Golden Bough. 
But Nemi’s woods are still green, and as the sunset fades 
above them in the west, there comes to us, borne on the 
swell of the wind, the sound of the church bells of Rome 
ringing the Angelus. Ave Maria! Sweet and solemn they 
chime out from the distant citv and die lingeringly away 


across the wide Campagnan marshes, Le roi est mort, vive 
le roi! Ave Marial 


PT. VII. VOL. II x 


NOTES 


SNAKE STONES ! 


Tue belief of the Scottish Highlanders as to the so-called Snake 
Stones has been recorded as follows by a good authority at the end 
of the nineteenth century :— 

“A product called c/ach-nathrach, serpent stone, is found on the 
root of the long ling. It is of steel-grey colour, has the consistency 
of soft putty when new and of hard putty when old, and is as light 
as pumice-stone, which it resembles. It is of a globular form, and 
from one to three inches in diameter. There is a circular hole, 
about a quarter of an inch in width, through the centre. This 
substance is said to be produced by the serpent emitting spume 
round the root of a twig of heather. The clach-nathrach is greatly 
prized by the people, who transmit it as a talisman to their 


descendants.” 2 
II 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF WITCHES INTO CATS 


Tue European belief that witches can turn themselves into cats, 
and that any wounds inflicted on the witch-cat will afterwards be 
found on the body of the witch herself? has its exact parallel 
among the Oraons or Uraons, a primitive hill tribe of Bengal. 
The following is the account given of the Oraon belief by a Jesuit 
missionary, who laboured for years among these savages and was 
intimately acquainted with their superstitions :— 


1 See above, vol. i. pp. 15 sg. lete: orally collected in the Highlands 
2 Alexander Carmichael, Carmina and Islands of Scotland and translated 
Gadelica, Hymns and IJncantations into English (Edinburgh, 1900), ii. 
with Illustrative Notes on Words, 312. 
Rites, and Customs, dying and obso- 3 Above, vol. i. pp. 315 sgg. 
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312 TRANSFORMATION OF WITCHES INTO CATS wnorves 


“ Chordewa is a witch rather than a dbhut [demon]. It is 
believed that some women have the power to change their soul 
into a black cat, who then goes about in the houses where there 
are sick people. Such a cat has a peculiar way of mewing quite 
different from its brethren, and is easily recognised. It steals 
quietly into the house, licks the lips of the sick man and eats of 
the food that has been prepared for him. The sick man soon gets 
worse and dies. They say it is very difficult to catch the cat, as it 
has all the nimbleness of its nature and the cleverness of a dhut. 
However, they sometimes succeed, and then something wonderful 
happens. The woman out of whom the cat has come remains 
insensible, as it were in a state of temporary death, until the cat 
re-enters her body. Any wound inflicted on the cat will be inflicted 
on her; if they cut its ears or break its legs or put out its eyes 
the woman will suffer the same mutilation. The Uraons say that 
formerly they used to burn any woman that was suspected to be a 
Chordewa.” + 


HI 
AFRICAN BALDERS 


In various parts of Africa stories are told of men who could only 
be killed, like Balder, by the stroke of an apparently insignificant 
weapon ; and some at least of these men were not mythical beings 
but real men of flesh and blood who lived not long ago and whose 
memory is still comparatively fresh among their people. The 
Wadoe of German East Africa tell such a story of a great sorcerer, 
whom they now worship as a dispenser of sunshine and rain. The 
legend and the worship are reported as follows by a native African 
traveller :— 

“If drought sets in, all the chiefs meet in council and resolve: 
‘This year we have had nothing but sunshine; when we plant, the 
fruits will not ripen; therefore we must betake ourselves to our 
spirits of the dead (mizimu)? Then they take some woollen stuff 
dyed blue and a red cloth, and set out together on the way and go 
to the district Nguu, where their principal ghost (mzimu) resides, 
in order to lay the matter before him. The ghost dwells in a very 
spacious cave, On their coming the chiefs greet him. His answer 
consists in a humming noise, which sounds like the patter of rain. 
If one among them is a bad man, the ghost says to them, ‘There 
is come with you in the caravan a rascal who wears such and such 
clothes.’ If such a man there is, he is driven away. Now they 

1 The late Rev. P. Dehon, S.J., Society of Bengal, vol. i. Now 9 


“Religion and Customs of the (Calcutta, 1906), p. 141. 
Uraons,” Memoirs of the Asiatic 
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tell the ghost all that they wish to say, to wit: ‘This year thou 
hast given us much sunshine ; the fruits in the fields do not grow 
tall, everywhere there is sickness, therefore we beg thee, give us 
rain.’ Thereupon the ghost hums a second time, and all are glad, 
because he has answered them. But if the ghost is angry, he does 
not answer but holds his peace. If he has made them glad and 
given an answer, much rain will fall; otherwise they return as they 
went in sunshine. 

“Originally this ghost was a man, a village elder (jumbe) of 
Ukami. He was a great sorcerer. One day people wished to 
conquer him, but they could do him no harm, for neither lead nor 
sword nor arrow could pierce his body. But he lived at strife with 
his wife. She said to his enemies, ‘If you would kill my husband, 
I will tell you how it can be done.’ They asked her, ‘How can 
it be done?’ She answered, ‘My husband is a great sorcerer; 
you all know that.’ They answered, ‘That is true.’ Then she 
said further, ‘If you would kill him so that he dies on the spot, 
seek a stalk of a gourd and smite him with it; then he will 
die at once, for that has always been to him a forbidden thing.’ ? 
They sought the stalk of a gourd, and when they smote him with 
it, he died at once without so much as setting one foot from the 
spot. But of him and his departure there was nothing more to 
be seen, for suddenly a great storm blew, and no man knew 
whither he had gone. The storm is said to have carried him to 
that cave which is still there to this day. After some days people 
saw in the cave his weapons, clothes, and turban lying, and they 
brought word to the folk in the town, ‘We have seen the clothes of 
the elder in the cave, but of himself we have perceived nothing.’ 
The folk went thither to look about, and they found that it was so. 
So the news of this ghost spread, all the more because people had 
seen the marvel that a man died and nobody knew where he 
had gone. The wonderful thing in this wood is that the spirits 
dwell in the midst of the wood and that everywhere a bright white 
sand lies on the ground, as if people had gone thither for the 
purpose of keeping everything clean. On many days they hear 
a drumming and shouts of joy in this wood, as if a marriage 
feast were being held there. That is the report about the ghost of 
Kolelo.? All village elders, who dwell in the interior, see in this 
ghost the greatest ghost of all. All the chiefs (mwene) and head- 
men (azi) and the village elders (jumden) of the clan Kingaru® 
respect that ghost.” 4 


1 * Every clan (Familienstamm) has 3 “The place in Nguu, where the 
a definite thing which is forbidden to ghost is said to dwell.” 
all the members of the clan, whether 3 “In Ukami.” 
it be a particular kind of meat, or a 4 C. Velten, Schilderungen der 
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Miss Alice Werner, who kindly called my attention to this 
and the following cases of African Balders, tells me that this 
worshipful ghost in the cave appears to have been in his time 
a real man. Again, she was assured by some natives that “ Chik- 
umbu, a Yao chief, who at one time gave the Administration 
some trouble, was invulnerable by shot or steel; the only thing 
that could kill him—since he had not been fortified against it 
by the proper medicine—was a sharp splinter of bamboo. This 
reminds one of Balder and the mistletoe.”1 Again, a Nyanja chief 
named Chibisa, who was a great man in this part of Afi.ca when 
Livingstone travelled in it,? “stood firm upon his ant-heap, while 
his men fell round him, shouting his war-song, until one who knew 
the secret of a sand-bullet brought him down.” 8 

Once more the Swahili tell a story of an African Samson 
named Liongo who lived in Shanga, while it was a flourishing city, 
By reason of his great strength he oppressed the people exceedingly, 
and they sought to kill him, but all in vain. At last they bribed 
his nephew, saying, “Go and ask your father what it is that will 
kill him. When you know, come and tell us, and when he is dead 
we will give you the kingdom.” So the treacherous nephew went 
to his uncle and asked him, “ Father, what is it that can kill you?” 
And his uncle said, “ A copper needle. If any one stabs me in the 
navel, I die.” So the nephew went to the town and said to the 
people, “It is a copper needle that will kill him.” And they gave 
him a needle, and he went back to his uncle; and while his uncle 
slept the wicked nephew stabbed him with the needle in the navel. 
So he died, and they buried him, and his grave is to be seen 
at Ozi to this day. But they seized the nephew and killed him; 
they did not give the kingdom to that bad young man.4 

When we compare the story of Balder with these African stories, 
the heroes of which were probably all real men, and when further 
we remember the similar tale told of the Persian hero Isfendiyar, 
who may well have been an historical personage, we are confirmed 


1 Miss Alice Werner, The Natives 
of British Central Africa (London, 
1906), p. 82. In a letter Miss 
Werner tells me that she learned these 
particulars at Blantyre in 1893, and 
that the chief lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Mlanje. 

2 Rev. Henry Rowley, Twenty 
Years in Central Africa (London, 
N.D.), pp. 36 sgg. For a reference to 
this and all the other works cited in 
this Note Iam indebted to the kindness 
of Miss Alice Werner. 

3 Rev. David Clement Scott, 4 
Cyclopaedic Dictionary of the Mang’ anja 


Language spoken in British Central 
Africa (Edinburgh, 1892), p. 315. 

4 Edward Steere, Swahili Tales 
(London, 1870), pp. 441-453. The 
young man in the story is spoken of 
now as the nephew and now as the 
son of the man he murdered. Prob- 
ably he was what we should call a 
nephew or brother’s son of his victim ; 
for under the classificatory system of 
relationship, which seems to prevail 
among the Bantu stock, to whom the 
Swahili belong, a man regularly calls 
his paternal uncle his father. 

6 Above, vol. i. pp. 104 sg. 
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in the suspicion that Balder himself may have been a real man, 
admired and beloved in his lifetime and deified after his death, 
like the African sorcerer, who is now worshipped in a cave and 
bestows rain or sunshine on his votaries. On the whole I incline 
to regard this solution of the Balder problem as more probable than 
the one I have advocated in the text, namely that Balder was a 
mythical personification of a mistletoe-bearing oak. The facts 
which seem to incline the balance to the side of Euhemerism 
reached me as my book was going to press and too late to be 
embodied in their proper place in the volumes. The acceptance 
of this hypothesis would not necessarily break the analogy which I 
have traced between Balder in his sacred grove on the Sogne fiord 
of Norway and the priest of Diana in the sacred grove of Nemi; 
indeed, it might even be thought rather to strengthen the 
resemblance between the two, since there is no doubt at all that 
the priests of Diana at Nemi were men who lived real lives and 
died real deaths. 


IV 
THE MISTLETOE AND THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


Tuar Virgil compares the Golden Bough to the mistletoe! is 
certain and admitted on all hands. The only doubt that can arise 
is whether the plant to which he compares the mystic bough is the 
ordinary species of mistletoe ( Viscum album) or the species known 
to botanists as Loranthus europaeus. The common mistletoe ( Viscum 
album, L.) “lives as a semi-parasite (obtaining carbon from the air, 
but water, nitrogen, and mineral matter from the sap of its host) on 
many conifers and broadleaved trees, and chiefly on their branches. 
The hosts, or trees on which it lives, are, most frequently, the apple 
tree, both wild and cultivated varieties; next, the silver-fir; fre- 
quently, birches, poplars (except aspen), limes, willows, Scots pine, 
mountain-ash, and hawthorn; occasionally, robinia, maples, horse- 
chestnut, hornbeam, and aspen. It is very rarely found on oaks, 
but has been observed on pedunculate oak at Thornbury, Glouces- 
tershire, and elsewhere in Europe, also on Quercus coccinea, Moench., 
and Q. palustris, Moench. The alders, beech and spruce appear 
to be always free from mistletoe, and it very rarely attacks pear- 
trees. It is commoner in Southern Europe than in the North, 


1 Virgil, Aen. vi. 205 sgg. :— Et croceo fetu teretis circumdare 
“ Quale solet silvis brumali frigore truncos : 

viscum Talis erat species auri frondentis 
Fronde virere nova, guod non sua opaca 


seminat arbos, Wice, sic leni crepitabat bractea vento.” 
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and is extremeiy abundant where cider is made. In the N.-W. 
Himalayan districts, it is frequently found on apricot-trees, which 
are the commonest fruit-trees there. Its white berries are eaten by 
birds, chiefly by the missel-thrush (Zurdus viscivorus, L.), and the 
seeds are either rubbed by the beak against branches of trees, or 
voided on to them; the seeds, owing to the viscous nature of the 
pulp surrounding them, then become attached to the branches.” 1 
The large smooth pale-green tufts of the parasite, clinging to the 
boughs of trees, are most conspicuous in winter, when they assume 
a yellowish hue? In Greece at the present time mistletoe grows 
most commonly on firs, especially at a considerable elevation (three 
thousand feet or more) above the level of the sea. Throughout 
Italy mistletoe now grows on fruit-trees, almond-trees, hawthorn, 
limes, willows, black poplars, and firs, but never, it is said, on oaks.4 
In England seven authentic cases of mistletoe growing on oaks are 
said to be reported.® In Gloucestershire mistletoe grows on the 
Badham Court oak, Sedbury Park, Chepstow, and on the Frampton- 
on-Severn oak.® Branches of oak with mistletoe growing on them 
were exhibited to more than one learned society in France during 
the nineteenth century ; one of the branches was cut in the forest of 
Jeugny.’ It is a popular French superstition that mandragora or 
“the hand of glory,” as it is called by the people, may be found by 
digging at the root of a mistletoe-bearing oak.® 


1 W, Schlich, Manual of Forestry, 
vol, iv. Forest Protection, by W. R. 
Fisher, M. A., Second Edition (London, 
1907), p. 412. French peasants about 
Coulommiers think that mistletoe 
springs from birds’ dung. See H. 
Gaidoz, ‘ Bulletin critique de la Mytho- 
logie Gauloise,” Revue de 1’ Histoire 
des Religions, ii. (1880) p. 76. The 
ancients were well aware that mistletoe 
is propagated from tree to tree by seeds 
which have been voided by birds. See 
Theophrastus, De Causis Plantarum, 
ii, 17. 5; Pliny, Naturalis Historia, 
xvi. 247. Pliny tells us that the birds 
which most commonly deposited the 
seeds were pigeons and thrushes. Can 
this have been the reason why Virgil 
(Aen. vi. 190 sgg.) represents Aeneas led 
to the Golden Bough by a pair of doves? 

2 James Sowerby, English Botany, 
xxi, (London, 1805) p. 1470. 

3 C. Fraas, Synopsis Plantarum 
Florae Classicae (Munich, 1845), p. 
152. 

t H. O. Lenz, Botanik der alten 
Griechen und Römer (Gotha, 1859), p. 
597, quoting Pollini. 


6 J. Lindley and T. Moore, The 
Treasury of Botany, New Edition 
(London, 1874), ii. 1220. A good 
authority, however, observes that 
mistletoe is “ frequently to be observed 
on the branches of old apple-trees, 
hawthorns, lime-trees, oaks, etc., where 
it grows parasitically.” See J. Sowerby, 
English Botany, xxi. (London, 1805) 
p. 1470, 

6 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ninth 
Edition, x. 689, s.v. ‘* Gloucester,” 

T H. Gaidoz, “ Bulletin critique de 
la Mythologie Gauloise,” Revue de 
? Histoire des Religions, ii. (1880) pp. 
75 59. 

8 Angelo de Gubernatis, Za Mytho- 
logie des Plantes (Paris, 1878-1882), ii. 
216 sg. As to the many curious super- 
stitions that have clustered round 
mandragora, see P. J, Veth, “ De 
Mandragora,” /nternationales Archiv 
Suir Ethnographie, vii. (1894) pp. 199- 
205; C. B. Randolph, “'l'he Mandra- 
gora of the Ancients in Folk-lore and 
Medicine,” Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. xl. 


No. 12 (January, 1905), pp. 487-537. 
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The species of mistletoe known as Loranthus europaeus resembles Loranthus 


the ordinary mistletoe in 
yellow instead of white. “This species attacks chiefly oaks, Quercus 
cerris, L., Q. sesstlifiora, Salisb., less frequently, Q. pedunculata, Ehrh., 
and Castanea vulgaris, Lam. ; also lime. It is found throughout 
Southern Europe and as far north as Saxony, not in Britain. It 
grows chiefly on the branches of standards over coppice.” The 
injury which it inflicts on its hosts is even greater than that inflicted 
by the ordinary mistletoe; it often kills the branch on which it 
settles. The seeds are carried to the trees by birds, chiefly by 
the missel-thrush. In India many kinds of Loranthus grow on 
various species of forest trees, for example, on teak ;} one variety 
(Loranthus vestitus) grows on two species of oak, the Quercus 
dilatata, Lindl., and the Quercus incana, Roxb.2 A marked distinc- 
tion between the two sorts of mistletoe is that whereas ordinary 
mistletoe ( Viscum album) is evergreen, the Loranthus is deciduous? 
In Greece the Loranthus has been observed on many old chestnut- 
trees at Stheni, near Delphi. In Italy it grows chiefly on the various 
species of oaks and also on chestnut-trees. So familiar is it on oaks 
that it is known as “oak mistletoe” both in popular parlance (visco 
quercino) and in druggists’ shops (viscum qguernum). Bird-lime is 
made from it in Italy.’ 

Both sorts of mistletoe were known to the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, though the distinctive terms which they applied to each 
appear not to be quite certain. Theophrastus, and Pliny after him, 
seem to distinguish three sorts of mistletoe, to which Theophrastus 
gives the names of txta, hyphear, and stelis respectively. He says 
that the year and the selis grow on firs and pines, and that the 
txia grows on the oak (pis), the terebinth, and many other kinds 
of trees. He also observes that both the zx#a and the Ayphear grow 
on the ilex or holm-oak (mpivos), the same tree sometimes bearing 
both species at the same time, the #x7a on the north and the hyphear 
on the south. He expressly distinguishes the evergreen species of 
txta from the deciduous, which seems to prove that he included 


1 W. Schlich, Manual of Forestry, 
vol. iv. Forest Protection, Second 
Edition (London, 1907), pp. 415- 

RG 
: 2 E. B. Stebbing, ‘The Loranthus 
Parasite of the Moru and Ban Oaks,” 
Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, New Series, v. 
(Calcutta, 1910) pp. 189-195. The 
Loranthus vestitus ‘is a small branch- 
ing woody plant with dirty yellowish 
green leaves which are dark shining 
green above. It grows in great 
clumps and masses on the trees, re- 


sembling a giant mistletoe. The fruit 
is yellowish and fleshy, and is almost 
sessile on the stem, which it thickly 
studs” (7., p. 192), The writer 
shews that the parasite is very destruc- 
tive to oaks in India. 

3 H. O. Lenz, Botanik der alten 
Griechen und Römer (Gotha, 1859), p. 
598, notes 151 and 152. 

4 C, Fraas, Synopsis Plantarum 
Florae Classicae (Munich, 1845), p. 152. 

6 H. O. Lenz, Botanik der alten 
Griechen und Römer (Gotha, 1859), 


PP- 599 3g. 
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both the ordinary mistletoe (Viscum album) and the Loranthus under 
the general name of ¢x/a.1 

Modern writers are not agreed as to the identification of the 
various species of mistletoe designated by the names xia, Ayphear, 
and selis. F. Wimmer, the editor of Theophrastus in the Didot 
edition, takes Ayphear to be common mistletoe (Viscum album), 
stelis to be Loranthus europaeus, and txia to be a general name 
which includes the two species.? On the other hand F. Fraas, 
while he agrees as to the identification of Ayphear and stelis with 
common mistletoe and Loranthus respectively, inclines somewhat 
hesitatingly to regard ¢x#a or txos (as Dioscorides has it) as a 
synonym for sée/is (the Loranthus). HH. O. Lenz, again, regards 
both Ayphear and stelis as synonyms for common mistletoe ( Viscum 
album), while he would restrict ¿xia to the Loranthus.‘ But both 
these attempts to confine ¢xia to the single deciduous species 
Loranthus seem incompatible with the statement of Theophrastus, 
that xa includes an evergreen as well as a deciduous species. 

We have now to ask, Did Virgil compare the Golden Bough to 
the common mistletoe ( Viscum album) or to the Loranthus europaeus ? 
Some modern enquirers decide in favour of the Loranthus. Many 
years ago Sir Francis Darwin wrote to me:® “I wonder whether 
Loranthus europaeus would do for your Golden Bough. It is a sort 
of mistletoe growing on oaks and chestnuts in S. Europe. In 
the autumn it produces what are described as bunches of pretty 
yellow berries. It is not evergreen like the mistletoe, but 
deciduous, and as its leaves appear at the same time as the oak 


1 Theophrastus, Historia Plantarum, 
iii. 7. 5, iii. 16. 1, De Causis Plan- 
tarum, ii, 173 Pliny, Nat. Hist. xvi. 
245-247. Compare Dioscorides, De 
materia medica, ii. 93 (103), vol. i. 
pp. 442 sg., ed. C. Sprengel (Leipsic, 
1829-1830), who uses the form txos 
instead of zxza. Both Dioscorides (/.c.) 
and Plutarch (Coriolanus, 3) affirm that 
mistletoe (Zxos) grows on the oak (pfs); 
and Hesychius quotes from Sophocles’s 
play Meleager the expression *‘ mistle- 
toe-bearing oaks” (lEopdpous dpvas, 
Hesychius, s.v.). 

2 Theophrastus, Opera quae super- 
sunt omnia, ed. Fr, Wimmer (Paris, 
1866), pp. 537, 545, 546, s.vv. ltla, 
oreNls, Upéap. 

3 F, Fraas, Synopsis Plantarum 
Florae Classicae (Munich, 1845), p- 
152. 

4H, O. Lenz, Botanik der alten 
Griechen und Römer (Gotha, 1859), p. 
597, notes 147 and 148. 


5 Theophrastus, De Causis Plan- 
tarum, iil. 17. 2, rel ró ye Thv perv 
delpudrdov elvat trav liv (Thv 68 pv- 
AoBdAov) ovfey Aromory, Kav ù pev 
(ér) deptdAdrdous ù Ge év pudAAOBd)ars 
eu Brgn. 

6 His letter is undated, but the 
postmark is April 28th, 1889. Sir 
Francis Darwin has since told me that 
his authority is Kerner von Marilaun, 
Pflanzenleben (1888), vol. i. pp. 195, 
196. See Anton Kerner von Marilaun, 
The Natural History of Plants, trans- 
lated and edited by F. W. Oliver 
(London, 1894-1895), i. 204 sgq. 
According to this writer ‘* the mistle- 
toe’s favourite tree is certainly the 
Black Poplar (Populus nigra), It 
flourishes with astonishing luxuriance 
on the branches of that trea... . 
Mistletoe has also been found by way 
of exception upon the oak and the 
maple, and upon old vines” (op. cit. 
i. 205). 
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leaves and drop at the same time in autumn, it must look like a 
branch of the oak, more especially as it has rough bark with lichens 
often growing on it. Loranthus is said to be a hundred years old 
sometimes.” Professor P. J. Veth, after quoting the passage from 
Virgil, writes that “almost all translators (including Vondel) and 
commentators of the Mantuan bard think that the mistletoe is here 
meant, probably for the simple reason that it was better known to 
them than Loranthus europaeus. I am convinced that Virgil can 
only have thought of the latter. On the other side of the Alps the 
Loranthus is much commoner than the mistletoe ; on account of its 
splendid red blossoms, sometimes twenty centimetres long, it is a 
far larger and more conspicuous ornament of the trees; it bears 
really golden yellow fruit (Croceus fetus), whereas the berries of the 
mistletoe are almost white; and it attaches itself by preference 
to the oak, whereas the mistletoe is very seldom found on the 
oak.”? Again, Mr. W. R. Paton writes to me from Mount 
Athos:* “The oak is here called dendron, the tree. As for the 
mistletoe there are two varieties, both called axo (ancient ifs). 
Both are used to make bird-lime. The real Golden Bough is the 
variety with yellow berries and no leaves. It is the parasite of the 
oak and rarely grows on other trees. It is very abundant, and 
now in winter the oak-trees which have adopted it seem from a 
distance to be draped in a golden tissue. The other variety is our 
own mistletoe and is strictly a parasite of the fir (a spruce fir, I don’t 
know its scientific name). It is also very abundant.” 

Thus in favour of identifying Virgil’s mistletoe (viscum) with 
Loranthus rather than with common mistletoe it has been urged, 
first, that the berries of Loranthus are bright yellow, whereas those 
of the mistletoe are of a greenish white; and, second, that the 
Loranthus commonly grows on oaks, whereas mistletoe seldom does 
so, indeed in Italy mistletoe is said never to be found on an oak. 
Both these circumstances certainly speak strongly in favour of 
Loranthus; since Virgil definitely describes the berries as of a 
saffron-yellow (croceus) and says that the plant grew on a holm-oak. 
Yet on the other hand Virgil tells us that the plant put forth fresh 
leaves in the depths of winter (brumali frigore, strictly speaking, 
“the cold of the winter solstice”); and this would best apply to 
the common mistletoe, which is evergreen, whereas Loranthus is 
deciduous. Accordingly, if we must decide between the two species, 
this single circumstance appears to incline the balance in favour of 


1 Prof. P. J. Veth, ‘De leer der 
signatuur, III. De mistel en de 
riembloem,” J#ternationales Archiv 
fiir Ethnographie, vii. (1894) p. 105. 
The Dutch language has separate 
names for the two species : mistletoe is 
misteli, and Loranthus is riembloem, 


® His letter is dated 18th February, 
1908. 

3 But Sir Francis Darwin writes to 
me :—*‘ I do not quite see why Zor- 
anthus should not put out leaves in 
winter as easily as Viscum, in both 
cases it would be due to unfolding 


Reason for 
preferring 
common 
mistletoe. 


Perhaps 
Virgil 
confused 
the two 
species. 
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common mistletoe. But is it not possible that Virgil, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, confused the two plants and combined 
traits from both in his description? Both parasites are common 
in Italy and in appearance they are much alike except for the 
colour of the berries. As a loving observer of nature, Virgil was 
probably familiar by sight with both, but he may not have examined 
them closely; and he might be excused if he thought that the 
parasite which he saw growing, with its clusters of bright yellow 
berries, on oaks in winter, was identical with the similar parasite 
which he saw growing, with its bunches of greenish white 
berries and its pale green leaves, on many other trees of the 
forest. The confusion would be all the more natural if the Celts 
of northern Italy, in whose country the poet was born, resembled 
the modern Celts of Brittany in attaching bunches of the common 
mistletoe to their cottages and leaving them there till the revolving 
months had tinged the pale berries, leaves, and twigs with a golden 
yellow, thereby converting the branch of mistletoe into a true 
Golden Bough. 


leaf buds; the fact that Viscum has winter the Loranthus growing on the 
adult leaves at the time, while Zor- oaks of Mount Athos has no leaves, 
anthus has not, does not really affect though its yellow berries are very 
the matter.” However, Mr. Paton conspicuous. 

tells us, as we have just seen, that in 


INDEX 


Aachen, effigy burnt at, i, 120, ii. 25 

Aargau, Swiss canton, of, Lenten fire- 
custom in, i. 119; superstition as to 
oak-mistletoe in, ii, 82; mistletoe 
called ‘‘ thunder-besom"’ in, 85, 301 ; 
birth-trees in, 165 

Abeghian, Manuk, on creeping through 
cleft trees in Armenia, ii. 172 

Abensberg in Bavaria, burning the Easter 
Man at, i. 144 

Abeokuta, use of bull-roarers at, ii 
229 n. 

Aber, the Lake of, in Upper Austria, ii. 
189 

Aberdeenshire, custom at reaping the 
last corn in, i. 12; need-fire in, 296; 
holed rock used by childless women 
in, ii. 187 

Aberfeldy, 
232 

Aborigines of Victoria, their custom as 
to emu fat, i. 13 

Abougit, Father X., S.J., on the cere- 
mony of the new fire at Jerusalem, i. 
130 

Abruzzi, new Easter fire in the, i. 122; 
water consecrated at Easter in the, 
122 594. ; Midsummer rites of fire and 
water in the, 209 sg. 

Acacia, the heart in the flower of the, ii. 
135 Sg. 

Acarnanian story of Prince Sunless, i, 
2I 

Achern, St. John’s fires at, i. 168 

Achterneed, in Ross-shire, Beltane cakes 
ENG thy r53 

Acireale, in Sicily, Midsummer fires at, 
i. 210 

Adder stones, i.. 15 

Addison, Joseph, on witchcraft in Switzer- 
land, ii. 42 2.2 

Adonis and Aphrodite, ii. 294 sg. 

Aelst, Peter van, painter, ii. 36 

Aeneas and the Golden Bough, ii. 285, 


293 37. 


Hallowe’en fires near, i. 
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Africa, girls secluded at puberty in, í. 
22 sgq. ; dread and seclusion of women 
at menstruation in, 79 sgg. ; birth- 
trees in, ii. 160 sgg.; use of bull- 
roarers in, 229 2., 232 

, British Central, the Anyanja of, i. 81 

-—, British East, i. 81; ceremony of 
new fire in, 135 sg. ; the Nandi of, ii. 
229 n. ; the Akikuyu of, 262 sg. 

, East, ceremony of the new fire in, 

i, 135; the Swahili of, ii. 160 

, German East, the Wajagga of, ii. 

160; the Washamba of, 183; the 

Bondeis of, 263; the Wadoe of, 312 

, German South-West, the Ovambo 

of, ii. 183 

, North, Midsummer fires in, i, 213 

sqq. 

, South, the Thonga of, ii. 297 

, West, theory of an external soul 
embodied in an animal prevalent in, 
ii. 200 sgg.; ritual of death and 
resurrection at initiation in, 251 $994. 

African stories of the external soul, ii. 
148 sgg.; Balders, 312 sgg. 

Afterbirth buried under a tree, ii, 160 
Sg., 162, 163, 164, 165; of child 
animated by a ghost and sympath- 
etically connected with a banana-tree, 
162; regarded as brother or sister of 
child, 162 7.2; regarded as a second 
child, 162 ”,?; regarded as a guardian 
spirit, 223 #.2; and navel-string re- 
garded as guardian angels of the man, 
ii. 162 2.” 

Agaric growing on birch-trees, super- 
stitions as to, i, 148 

Aglu, New year fires at, i 217 

Air thought to be poisoned at eclipses, i. 
162 n. 

Aisne, Midsummer fires in the depart- 
ment of, i. 187 

Aix, squibs at Midsummer in, i. 193; 
Midsummer king at, i. 194, ii. 25; 
bathing at Midsummer in, 216 
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Agni, Hindoo deity, i. 99 .?; the fire- 
god, ii. 1, 296 

Ague, Midsummer bonfires deemed a 
cure for, i. 162; leaps across the 
Midsummer bonfires thought to be a 
preventive of, 174 

Agweh, on the Slave Coast, custom of 
widows at, ii. 18 sg. 

Ahlen, in Munsterland, i. 247 

Ahriman, the devil of the Persians, i. 


Mor Nootka Indians of Vancouver 
Island, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, i. 43 59. 

Ahura Mazda, the supreme being of the 
Persians, i. 95 

Ain, Lenten fires in the department of, 
i, 114 

Ainos of Japan, their mourning caps, i. 
20; their use of mugwort in exorcism, 
ii. 60; their veneration for mistletoe, 


79 

A-Kamba of British East Africa, seclu- 
sion of girls at puberty among the, 
i23 

Akikuyu of British East Africa, their 
dread of menstruous women, i. 81; 
ritual of the new birth among the, ii. 
262 sq. 
Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Roman version of, ii. 105 
Alaska, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the Indians of, i. 45 sg. ; the 
Esquimaux of, ii. 155 

Alastir and the Bare-Stripping Hangman, 
Argyleshire story of, ii. 129 sg. 

Albania, Midsummer fires in, i 212; 
the Yule log in, 264 

Albanian story of the external soul, ii. 
104 7.3 

Albert Nyanza, the Wakondyo of the, 
ii. 162 59, 

Albino head of secret society on the 
Lower Congo, ii. 251 

Alders free from mistletoe, ii. 315 

Alfoors or Toradjas of Celebes, their 
custom at the smelting of iron, ii. 154 ; 
their doctrine of the plurality of souls, 
222 

Algeria, Midsummer fires in, i. 213 

Alice Springs in Central Australia, ii. 238 

Allan, John Hay, on the Hays of 
Errol, ii. 283 

Allandur temple, at St. 
Mount, Madras, ii. 8 

All-healer, name applied to mistletoe, 
ii. 77, 79, 82 

All Saints’ Day, omens on, i. 240; the 
first of November, 225; bonfires on, 
246; sheep passed through a hoop 
on, ii. 184 

All Souls, Feast of, i. 223 57., 225 2.3 


Lamp, 


Thomas's 
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Almond-trees, mistletoe on, ii. 316 

A-Louyi, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, i. 28 7.5 

Alsace, Midsummer fires in, i 169; 
cats burnt in Easter bonfires in, ii. 40 

Althenneberg, in Bavaria, Easter fires 
at, i. 143 5g. 

Altmark, Easter bonfires in, i. 140, 142 

Alum burnt at Midsummer, i. 214 

Alungu, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, i. 24 sg. 

Alur, a tribe of the Upper Nile, i. 64 

Alvarado, Pedro de, Spanish general, ii, 
214 

Amadhlozi, ancestral spirits in serpent 
form, ii, 211 7.? 

Amambwe, seclusion of giris at puberty 
among the, i. 24 s¢. 

Amatongo, plural of ztongo, ii. 212 n. 

Amazon, ordeals of young men among 
the Indians of the, i. 62 sg. 

Ambamba, in West Africa, death, re- 
surrection, and the new birth in, ii. 
256 

Amboyna, hair of criminals cut in, ii. 
158 

Ambras, Midsummer customs at, i. 173 

America, Central, the Mosquito territory 
in, i. 86 

America, North, Indians of, not allowed 
to sit on bare ground in war, i. 5; 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the Indians of, 41 sgg.; dread and 
seclusion of menstruous women among 
the Indians of, 87 sgg. ; stories of the 
external soul among the Indians of, 
ii, 451% 5g.; religious associations 
among the Indian tribes of, 267 sgg. 

— South, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the Indians of, i. 56 sgg. ; 
effigies of Judas burnt at Easter in, 
128 ; Midsummer fires in, 212 sg. 

Ammerland, in Oldenburg, cart-wheel 
used as charm against witchcraft in, 
i, 345 n.3 

Amphitryo besieges Taphos, ii. 103 

Amulets, rings and bracelets as, i, 92; 
as soul-boxes, ii. 155 ; degenerate into 
ornaments, 156 7.2 

Ancestor, wooden image of, ii. 155 

Ancestors, worship of, in Fiji, ii. 243 sg. 

Ancestral spirits incarnate in serpents, 
ii. 211 

Anderson, Miss, of Barskimming, i. 
171 2.8 

Andes, the Peruvian, effigies of Judas 
burnt at Easter in the, i, 128 

Andjra, a district of Morocco, i. 17; 
Midsummer fires in the, 213 5g. ; 
Midsummer rites of water in, 216; 
animals bathed at Midsummer in, 
Hh gh 


INDEX 


Andreas, parish of, in the Isle of Man, 
i. 224, 305, 307 7.) 

Angass, the, of Northern Nigeria, their 
belief in external human souls lodged 
in animals, ii. 210 

Angel, need-fire revealed by an, i. 287 

-man, effigy of, burnt at Midsum- 
mer, i. 167 

Angelus bell, the, i. rro, ii. 47 

Angoniland, British Central Africa, cus- 
toms as to girls at puberty in, i. 25 
5g. ; customs as to salt in, 27 

Angus, superstitious remedy for the 
‘* quarter-ill ” in, i. 296 2.2 

Anhalt, Easter bonfires in, i. 140 

Animal, bewitched, or part of it, burnt to 
compel the witch to appear, i. 303, 
305, 307 $g., 321 sg. ; sickness trans- 
ferred to, ii. 181; and man, sympa- 
thetic relation between, 272 sg. 

Animal familiars of wizards and witches, 
il. 196 sg., 201 5g. 

Animals burnt alive as a sacrifice in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, i. 300 
sqq. ; witches transformed into, 315 
sqq., ii. 311 sg ; bewitched, buried alive, 
i. 324 sqq. ; live, burnt at Spring and 
Midsummer festivals, ii, 38 sgg. ; the 
animals perhaps deemed embodiments 
of witches, 41 sg., 43 59. ; the language 
of, learned by means of fern - seed, 
66 .; external soul in, 196 sgg. ; 
magical transformation of men into 
animals, 207 ; helpful, in fairy tales. 
See Helpful 

Ankenmilch bohren, to make the need- 
fire, i. 270 7. 

Ankole, in Central Africa, i, 80 

Annam, dread of menstruous women in, 
i, 85; use of wormwood to avert 
demons in, ii. 61 #.? 

Anpu and Bata, ancient Egyptian story 
of, ii. 134 597. 

Anthemis nobilis, camomile, gathered at 
Midsummer, ii. 63 

Ant-hill, insane people buried in an, i. 
6 

Re employed to sting girls at puberty, 
i. 61 ; to sting young men, i. 62 sg. 

Antonius Mountain, in Thuringia, 
Christmas bonfire on the, i. 265 sg. 

Antwerp, wicker giants at, ii. 35 sg. 

Anula tribe of Northern Australia, their 
rites of initiation, ii. 235 

Anyanja of British Central Africa, their 
dread of menstruous women, i. 81 sg. 

Apaches, i, 21; use of bull-roarers 
among the, ii. 230 2. 

Apala cured by Indra in the Rigveda, ii. 
192 ; 

Ape, a Batta totem, ji. 223 

Aphrodite and Adonis, ii, 294 sg. 
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Apollo, identified Celtic 
Grannus, i. 112 

Soranus, ii. 14, 15 2.8 

Apollo's temple at Cumae, i. 99 

Apple, divination by the sliced, i. 238 ; 
and candle, biting at, 241, 242, 243, 
245 

Apple-tree as life-index of boy, ii. 165 

-trees, torches thrown at, i, 108; 
mistletoe on, ii. 315, 316 z.’ 

Apples, dipping for, at Hallowe'en, i 
237, 239, 241, 242, 243, 245 

Apricot-trees, mistletoe on, ii. 316 

April, the twenty-seventh of, in popular 
superstitions of Morocco, i. 17 sg. 3 
ceremony of the new fire in, 136 sg., 
ii. 3 ; Chinese festival of fire in, 3 

Arab women in Morocco, their super- 
stitions as to plants at Midsummer, 
BL. iu 

Arabia, tree-spirits in snake form in, ii. 
44.2.) 

Arabian, modern, story of the external 
soul, ii. 137 sg. 

Arabian Nights, story of the external 
soul in the, ii. 137 

Arabs of Morocco, 
customs, i. 214 

Aran, in the valley of the Garonne, Mid- 
summer fires at, i. 193 

Arch, child after an illness passed under 
an, ii. 192; young men at initiation 
passed under a leafy, 193 ; triumphal, 
suggested origin of the, 195 

Archer ( Tirant), effigy of, ii. 36 

Arches, novices at initiation passed 
under arches in Australia, ii. 193 7.1 

Archways, passing under, as a means of 
escaping evil spirits or sickness, ii 
179 599. 

Ardennes, the Belgian, bonfires on the 
first Sunday of Lent in the, i. 107 sg. ; 
the French, Lenten fires and customs 
in the, rog sg.; Midsummer fires in 
the, 188; the Yule log in the, 253; 
cats burnt alive in Lenten bonfires, 
ii. 40 

Argo, tree of which the ship was made, 
ii. 94 n.1 

Argyleshire stories of the external soul, 
ii. 127 sgq. 

Argyrus, temple of Hercules at, i. 99 #.° 

Aricia, the priest of, and the Golden 
Bough, i. 1; the priest of Diana at, 
perhaps a personified Jupiter, ii. 302 sg. 

Arician grove, the Midsummer festival of 
fire in the, ii, 285; the priest of the, a 
personification of an oak-spirit, 285 

Ariminum, triumphal arch of Augustus 
at, ii, 194 7.4 

Arizona and New Mexico, use of bull- 
roarers in, il. 230 7., 230 


with the 


their Midsummer 
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Arks, sacred, of the Cherokees, i. 11 sg. 

Armenia, were-wolves in, i. 316; sick 
people creep through cleft trees in, ii. 
173 

Armenian church, bonfires at Candlemas 
niei TAI 

=— idea o' 

42.) 

Arms of youths punctured to make them 
good hunters, i. 58 

Arnstadt, witches burnt at, i. 6 

Arran, the need-fire in, i. 293 

Arrows used as a love-charm, i. 14 

Artemis Perasia, at Castabala in Cappa- 
docia, ii, 14 

Artemisia absinthium, 
58 7.3, 61 7.1 

—— vulgaris, mugwort, 
Midsummer, ii. 58 sgg. 

Artois, mugwort at Midsummer in, ii. 59 

Arunta of Central Australia, their sacred 
pole, i. 7; their dread of women at 
menstruation, 77; legend that the 
ancestors kept their spirits in their 
churinga, ii. 218 n.?; rites of initia- 
tion among the, 233 sg. ; initiation of 
medicine-men among the, 238 

Aryan god of the thunder and the oak, 
i, 265 

peoples, stories of the external soul 
among, li, 97 $99. 

Aryans of Europe, importance of the 
Midsummer festival among the, ii. 40 ; 
the oak the chief sacred tree of the, 
89 sg. 

Ascension Day, parasitic rowan should 
be cut on, ii, 281 

Asceticism not primitive, i. 65 

Ash Wednesday, effigy burnt on, i. 120 

Ash-trees, children passed through cleft 
ash-trees as a cure for rupture or 
rickets, ii. 168 sgg. 

Ashes in divination, i. 243, 244, 245. 
See also Sticks, Charred 

of bonfires put in fowls’ nests, i. 

112, 338; increase fertility of fields, 

141, 337; make cattle thrive, 141, 

338 ; placed in a person's shoes, 156 ; 

administered to cattle to make them 

fat, ii. 4 

of dead, disposal of the, i. 11 

of Easter bonfire mixed with seed 

at sowing, i, 121 

of Hallowe'en fires scattered, i. 

233 

of holy fires a protection against 

demons, ii, 8, 17 

of Midsummer fires strewed on 

fields to fertilize them, i. 170, 190, 

203; a protection against conflagra- 

tion, 174, 196; a protection against 

lightning, 187, 188; a protection 


the sun as a wheel, i. 


wormwood, ii. 


gathered at 
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against thunder, 190; put by people 
in their shoes, 191 sg.; a cure for 
consumption, 194 sg.; rubbed by 
people on their hair or bodies, 213, 
214, 215 ; good for the eyes, 214 

Ashes of the need-fire strewn on fields to 
protect the crops against vermin, i. 
274; used as a medicine, 286 

of New Year's fire used to rub 

sore eyes, i. 218 

of Yule log strewed on fields, i. 
250; used to heal swollen glands, 
251 

Ashur, Arab New Year's Day, i. 217, 218 

Asia Minor, the Celts in, ii. 89; cure 
for possession by an evil spirit in, 186 ; 
creeping through rifted rocks in, 189 

Aspen, mistletoe on, ii. 315 

Aspidium filix mas, the male fern, 
superstitions as to, ii, 66 sg. 

Ass, child passed under an, as a cure for 
whooping-cough, ii. 192 2,1 

Assam, the Khasis of, ii. 
Lushais of, 185 sq. 
Assiga, tribe of South Nigeria, ii. 204 
Associations, religious, among the Indian 
tribes of North America, ii. 267 sgg. 
Assyrian ritual, use of golden axe in, ii. 
80 2.3 

Aston, W. G., quoted, i. 137 sg.3 on 
the fire-walk in Japan, ii. 10 7.1 

Astral spirit of a witch, i. 317 

Atai, external soul in the Mota language, 
ii. 197 59. 

Ath, in Hainaut, procession of giants at, 
ii. 36 

Athboy, in County Meath, i. 139 

Athena, priestess of, uses a white um- 
brella, i. 20 7.1 

Athenians offer cakes to Cronus, i. 
153 7.3 

Athens, ceremony of the new fire at 
Easter in, i. 130 

Athis, in Normandy, Christmas bonfires 
at, i, 266 

Athos, Mount, mistletoe at, ii, 
320 7%. 

Atrae, city in Mesopotamia, i. 82 

Aubrey, John, on the Midsummer fires, 
i. 197 

Aufkirchen in Bavaria, burning the Easter 
Man at, i. 144 

August, procession of wieker giants in, 
ii. 36 

, first of, Festival of the Cross on 

the, i. 220 

the eighteenth, feast of Florus and 

Laurus, i. 220 

the sixth, festival of St. Estapin, 
ii. 188 

Augustus, triumphal arch of Augustus at 
Ariminum, ii. 195 7.4 


146; the 
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Aunis, wonderful herbs gathered on St. 
John’s Eve in, ii. 45; St. John's wort 
in, 55; vervain gathered at Mid- 
summer in, 62 7.4; four-leaved clover 
at Midsummer in, 63 

and Saintonge, Midsummer fires 
in, i. 192 

Aurora, in the New Hebrides, famaniu 
in, ii. 198 

Australia, dread and seclusion of women 
at menstruation in, i. 76 sgg. ; passing 
under an arch as a rite of initiation 
in, ii. 193 2.1; initiation of young 
men in, 227, 233 sgg.; use of bull- 
roarers in, 228 2.2 

, Central, pointing sticks or bones 

in, i. 14 2.3; its desert nature, ii, 

230 n.? 

, South-Eastern, sex totems among 
the natives of, ii. 214 59g. 

Australian languages, words for fire and 
wood in, ii. 296 

Austria, Midsummer fires in, i. 172 sgg. ; 
the Yule log among the Servians of, 
262 sgg. ; need-fire in Upper, 279; 
fern-seed at Midsummer in, ii. 65; 
mistletoe used to prevent nightmare 
in, 85 

Autumn fires, i. 220 sqq. 

Auvergne, Lenten fires in, i, III sg. ; 
story of a were-wolf in, 308 sg. 

Ave Maria bell, ii. 47 

Avernus, Lake, and the Golden Bough, 
ii. 285 ”.? 

Awa-nkonde, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, i. 28 

t1 Awasungu, the house of the,” i. 28 

Awka in South Nigeria, i. 4 

Azemmur, in Morocco, Midsummer fires 
at, i. 214 

Azores, bonfires and divination on Mid- 
summer Eve in the, i. 208 sg. ; fern- 
seed at Midsummer in the, ii. 66 

Aztecs, their punishment of witches and 
wizards, ii. 159 


Baal and Beltane, i. 149 7.1, 150 #.}, 


157 . R 
Babine Lake in British Columbia, i. 


47 

Backache at reaping, leaps over the 
Midsummer bonfire thought to be a 
preventive of, i. 165, 168, 189, 344 
sg. ; set down to witchcraft, 343 n., 
345 ; at harvest, mugwort a protection 
against, ii. 59; creeping through a 
holed stone to prevent backache at 
harvest, 189 : 

Badache, double-axe, Midsummer King 
of the, i. 194 : ; 

Badagas of the Neilgherry Hills, their 
fire-walk, ii. 8 sg. 
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Baden, Lenten fire-custom in, i, 1173 
Easter bonfires in, 145; Midsummer 
fires in, 167 sgg. 

Badham Court oak, in Gloucestershire, 
ii, 316 

Badnyak, Yule log, i. 259, 263 

Badnyi Dan, Christinas Eve, i. 258, 263 

Bag, souls of persons deposited in a, ii. 
142, 153, 155 

Baganda, children live apart from their 
parents among the, i. 23 2.2; seclusion 
of girls at puberty among the, 23 5g. ; 
superstition as to women whe do not 
menstruate, 24; abstain from salt in 
certain cases, 27 sg.; their dread of 
menstruous women, 80 sg.; their 
beliefs and customs concerning the 
afterbirth, ii, 162, See also Uganda 

Bahaus or Kayans of Central Borneo, i. 
4 sq. 

Bahima of Central Africa, their dread of 
menstruous women, i. 80 

Bahr-el-Ghazal province, ceremony of 
the new fire in the, i. 134 5g. 

Bakairi, the, of Brazil, call bull-roarers 
“ thunder and lightning," ii. 231 sg. 
Baking-forks, witches ride on, ii. 73, 74 
Bakuba or Bushongo of the Congo, i. 4 
Balder, his body burnt, i, 102; wor- 
shipped in Norway, 104; camomile 
sacred to, ii. 63; burnt at Mid- 
summer, 87; Midsummer sacred to, 
87 ; atree-spirit or deity of vegetation, 
88 sg.; interpreted as a mistletoe-bear- 
ing oak, 93 sg. ; his invulnerability, 94; 
why Balder was thought to shine, 293 

and the mistletoe, i. ror sg., ii. 

76 sgg., 302; his life or death in the 

mistletoe, 279, 283; perhaps a real 

man deified, 314 sg. 

, the myth of, i. ror sgg. ; repro- 
duced in the Midsummer festival of 
Scandinavia, ii. 87; perhaps drama- 
tized in ritual, 88; Indian parallel to, 
280; African parallels to, 312 sgg. 

Balder's Balefires, name formerly given 
to Midsummer bonfires in Sweden, i 
172, ii. 87 

Grove, i. 104, ii. 315 

Balders-bv4, Balder’s eyelashes, a name 
for camomile, ii. 63 

Bale, Lenten fire-custom in the canton 
of, i. 119 

Balefires, Balder’s, at Midsummer in 
Sweden, i. 172 

Bali, filing of teeth in, i. 68 ~.?; birth- 
trees in, ii. 164 

Balkan Peninsula, need-fire in the, i. 281 

Ball, game of, played to determine the 
King of Summer, i. 195 

Ballyvadlea, in Tipperary, woman burnt 
as a witch at, i, 323 $g. 
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Balnagown loch, in Lismore, i. 316 

Balong of the Cameroons, their external 
souls in animals, ii. 203 

Balquhidder, hill of the fires at, i. 149 ; 
Hallowe'en bonfires at, 232 

Balum, New Guinea word signifying 
bull-roarer, ghost, and mythical mon- 
ster, ii. 242 

Banana-tree, afterbirth of child buried 
under a, ii, 162, 163, 164 

Bancroft, H. H., on the external souls 
of the Zapotecs, ii. 212 

Banivas of the Orinoco, their scourging 
of girls at puberty, i. 66 sgg. 

Baraka, blessed or magical virtue, i. 
216, 218, il. 51 

Barclay, Sheriff, on Hallowe'en fires, i. 
232) 

Bardney bumpkin, on witch as hare, i. 
318 

Bare-Stripping Hangman, Argyleshire 
story of the, ii. 129 $4. 

Barker, W. G. M. Jones, on need-fire in 
Yorkshire, i. 286 sg. 

Barley plant, external soul of prince in 
a, ii. 102 

Ba-Ronga, the, of South Africa, their 
story of a clan whose external souls 
were in a cat, il. 150 sg. 

Barotse or Marotse of the Zambesi, 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i, 28, 29 

Barren cattle driven through fire, i. 203, 
338 


women hope to conceive through 
fertilizing influence of vegetables, ii. 
5I 

Barricading the road against a ghostly 
pursuer, ii, 176 

Barsana, in North India, Holi bonfires 
at, li, 2, § 

Bartle Bay, in British New Guinea, 
festival of the wild mango tree at, i. 
7 397. 

Basque hunter transformed into bear, ii. 
226, 270 

story of the external soul, ii. 139 

Bastar, province of India, treatment of 
witches in, ii. 159 

Bastian, Adolph, on rites of initiation in 
West Africa, ii. 256 sg. 

Basutos, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, i. 31 

Bata and Anpu, ancient Egyptian story 
of, ii. 134 399. 

Bathing in the sea at Easter, i. 123; at 
Midsummer, 208, 210, 216, ii, 29 $g. ; 
thought to be dangerouson Midsummer 
Day, 26 sq. 

Bats, the lives of men in, ii. 215 sg., 
217; called men’s “brothers,” 215, 
216, 218 
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Battas, their doctrine of the plurality of 
souls, ii, 223; their totemic system, 
224 599. 

Battel, Andrew, on the colour of negro 
children at birth, ii. 251 7.3 

Bavaria, Easter bonfires in, i. 143 5g. ; 
belief as to eclipses in, 162; Mid- 
summer fires in, 164 sgg. ; leaf-clad 
mummer at Midsummer in, ii. 26; the 
divining-rod in, 67 sg.; creeping 
through a holed stone or narrow open- 
ing in, 188 sg. 

, Upper, use of mistletoe in, ii. 85 
ie 

Bavarian peasants, their belief as to 
hazel, ii. 69 z. 

Bavili, seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i. 31 

Beal-fires on Midsummer Eve in York- 
shire, i, 198 

Bean, King of the, i. 153 ».? 

Beans, divination by, i. 209 

Bear, external soul of warrior in a, ii, 
151; Basque hunter transformed into, 
226, 270; simulated transformation of 
novice into a, 274 sg. 

clan, ii. 271, 272 2.3 

-dance of man who pretends to be 
a bear, ii. 274 

Bear’s skin, Lapp women shoot blindfold 
at a, ii. 280 z. 

Bearers to carry royal personages, i. 3 sg. 

Beating girls at puberty, i. 61, 66 sy.; as 
a form of purification, 61, 64 sgg. 

Beauce, festival of torches in, i, 113; 
story of a were-wolf in, 309 

and Perche, Midsummer fires in, 
i. 188 

Beaver clan, ii. 272 

Bechuana belief as to sympathetic relation 
of man to wounded crocodile, ii. 210 
sq. 

Bee, external soul of an ogre in a, ii, 
IOI 

Beech or fir used to make the Yule log, 
i. 249 

-tree burnt in Lenten bonfire, i, 115 


sg. 

Beeches, struck by lightning, proportion 
of, ii. 298 sg.; free from mistletoe, 315 

Bees thought to be killed by menstruous 
women, i. 96; ashes of bonfires used 
to cure ailments of, 142 

Beetle, external soul in a, ii. 138, 140 

Begetting novices anew at initiation, 
pretence of, ii. 248 

Behar, the fire-walk in, ii. 5 

Beifuss, German name for mugwort, ii. 
60 7.8 

Bel, the fires of, i, 147, 157, 158 sg. 

Beleth, John, his Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum quoted, i. 161 z. 
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Belford, in Northumberland, the Yule 
log at, i. 256 

Belgium, Lenten fires in, i. 107 sg. ; 
Midsummer fires in, 194 sg.; the 
Yule log in, 249; bathing on Mid- 
summer Day in, ii. 30; divination by 
flowers on Midsummer Eve in, 53; 
mugwort gathered on St. John's Day 
or Eve in, 59 sg. ; vervain gathered 
on St. John's Day in, 62; four-leaved 
clover at Midsummer in, 63; the 
witches’ Sabbath in, 73 

Bella Coola Indians of British Columbia, 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i, 46 ; custom of mourners among 
the, ii. 174 

Belli-Paaro society in West Africa, rites 
of initiation in the, ii. 257 $g. 

Bellochroy, i. 290 

Bells worn by priest in exorcism, i. 5; 
on his legs, ii. 8 

, church, silenced in Holy Week, i. 
123, 125 2.4; rung on Midsummer 
Eve, ii. 47 sg. ; rung to drive away 
witches, 73 

Beltane, popularly derived from Baal, i. 
149 n.l, 150 2.1; the need-fire at, 
293; the Yellow Day of, 293; sheep 
passed through a hoop at, ii. 184 

and Hallowe'en the two chief fire 

festivals of the British Celts, ii. 40 sg. 

cakes, i. 148 sg., 150, 152, 153, 

154, 155 

carline, i. 148, 153 

Eve (the Eve of May Day), a 
witching time, i. 295 

—— fire, pretence of throwing a man 
into the, i. 148, ii. 25 ; kindled by the 
friction of oak-wood, i. 148, 155, li. 91 

fires, i. 146 sgg.; in Wales, 155 
sq. ; in Ireland, 157 sg.; in Notting- 
hamshire, 157 

Benametapa, the king of, in East Africa, 
i. 135 

Bengal seclusion of girls at puberty in, 
i. 68; the Oraons of, ii. 311 

Bengalee stories of the external soul, ii. 
IOI 5g., LO2 

Beni Ahsen, a tribe in Morocco, ii. 31; 
their Midsummer fires, i. 215 59. 

Mgild, a Berber tribe of Morocco, 

their Midsummer fires, i. 215 

Snous, the, of Morocco, their Mid- 
summer rites, i, 216 

Bent, J. Theodore, on passing sick 
children through a cleft oak, ii, 172 

Berber belief as to water at Midsummer, 
ii, 31 

E milk-tie in a, ii. 138 7.1 

Berbers of North Africa, their Midsummer 
customs, i. 213 399., 219 

Rergen, Midsummer bonfires at, i, 172 
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Bering Strait, the Esquimaux of, i. gt 

Berleburg, in Westphalia, the Yule log 
at, i. 248 

Berlin, the divining-rod at, ii. 68 

Bern, Midsummer fires in the canton of, 
i. 172 ; the Yule log in the canton of, 
249; witches put to death in the canton 
of, ii. 42 2.2 

Berry, Lenten fire custom in, i. 115; 
Midsummer fires in, 189; the Yule 
log in, 251 sg. ; four-leaved clover at 
Midsummer in, ii. 63 

Besoms, blazing, flung aloft to make the 
corn grow high, i. 340; used to drive 
away witches, ii. 74 

Bethlehem, new Easter fire carried to, 
i. 130 7. 

t Between the two Beltane fires,” i. 149 

Beul, fire of, need-fire, i. 293 

Bevan, Professor A. A., i. 83 2.1 

Beverley, on the initiatory rites of the 
Virginian Indians, ii. 266 sg. 

Bewitched animals burnt alive, i, 300 
sgg. ; buried alive, 324 39g- 

cow, mugwort applied to, il. 59 

—— things burnt to compel the witch 
to appear, i. 322 

Bhils of India, torture of witches among 
the, ii. 159 

Bhuiyars of Mirzapur, their dread of 
menstrual pollution, i. 84 

Bhuiyas, a Dravidian tribe, fire- walk 
among the, ii. 5 sg. 

Bhut, demon, ii. 312 

Bidasari and the golden fish, Malay 
story of, ii. 147 57., 220 

Bilquia. See Bella Coola 

Binbinga tribe of Northern Australia, 
their rites of initiation, ii. 234 59.4 
initiation of medicine-man in the, 239 

Binding up a cleft stick or tree a mode 
of barricading the road against a 
ghostly pursuer, il. 176 

Bir, a tribal hero, ii. 6 

Birch used to kindle need-fire, i. 291 

and plane, fire made by the friction 
of, i, 220 

——, branches of, on Midsummer Day, 
i. 177, 196; a protection against 
witchcraft, ii, 185 

trees set up at Midsummer, i. 177 $ 
used to keep off witches, ii, 20 7. $ 
mistletoe on, 315 

Bird, disease transferred to, ii. 
brings first fire to earth, 295 

Bird-lime made from mistletoe, ii. 317 

Birds, external souls in, ii. 104, IIE, 
119, 142, 144, 150; carry seed of 
mistletoe, 316 

Birseck, Lenten fires at, i 119 

Birth, the new, of novices at initiation, 
ii, 247, 251, 256, 257, 261 


187; 
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Birth-names of Central American Indians, 
ii, 214 7.1 

-trees in Africa, ii. 
Europe, 165 

Birthday of the Sun at the winter solstice, 
i. 246 

Bisection of the year, Celtic, i. 223 

Black Corrie of Ben Breck, the giant of, 
in an Argyleshire tale, ii, 129 sg. 

Forest, Midsummer fires in the, i. 

168 

Isle, Ross-shire, i. 301 

poplars, mistletoe on, ii. 
318 7.8 

——— spauld, a disease of cattle, cure for, 
i. 325 

three-legged horse ridden by witches, 
lez 

Blackening girls at 
60 

Blemishes, physical, transferred to witches, 
i, 160 n.! 

Blindness of Hother, ii. 279 .4 

Block, the Yule, i. 247 

Blocksberg, the resort of witches, i. 171; 
the Mount of the Witches, ii. 74 

Blood, girls at puberty forbidden to see, 
i. 46; disastrous effect of seeing 
menstruous, 77; drawn from women 
who do not menstruate, 81 

—— -brotherhood between men and 
animals among the Fans, ii. 2o1, 
226 2.) 

-covenant between men and animals, 

ii, 201, 214, 226 n.1 

, human, used in rain-making cere- 

monies, ii. 232 sg, 

, menstruous, dread of, i. 76; deemed 

fatal to cattle, 80; miraculous virtue 

attributed to, 82 sg. ; medicinal appli- 

cation of, 98 2.1 

of St. John found on St. John’s 
wort and other plants at Midsummer, 
ìi. 56, 57 

—— of sheep poured on image of god 
as a sin-offering, i. 82 

Boa-constrictors, kings at death turn 
into, ii. 212 7. 

Boas, Dr. Franz, on seclusion of Shus- 
wap girls at puberty, i. 53; on 
customs observed by mourners among 
the Bella Coola Indians, ii. 174; on 
initiation into the wolf society of the 
Nootka Indians, 270 sg.; on the 
relation between clans and secret 
societies, 273 2.1 

Boar's skin, shoes of, worn by a king at 
inauguration, i. 4 

Boars, familiar spirits of wizards in, ii. 
196 sg. ; lives of persons bound up 
with those of, 201, 203, 205; external 
human souls in, 207 


160 sgg.; in 


316, 


puberty, i. 41, 
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Bocage of Normandy, Midsummer fires 
in the, i. 185; the Yule log in the, 
252; torchlight processions on Christ- 
mas Eve in the, 266 

Body-without-soul in a Ligurian story, 
ii. 107; in a German story, 116 sg. , 
in a Breton story, 132 sg. ; ina Basque 
story, 139 

Boeotian festival of the Great Daedala, 
ii. 77 2} 

Bogota, rigorous training of the heir to 
the throne of, i. 19 

Bohemia, water and fire consecrated at 
Easter in, i. 123 sg.; bonfires on 
May Day in, 159; Midsummer fires 
in, 173 5sgg.; need-fire in, 278 sg. ; 
charm to make corn grow high in, 
340; Offering to water-spirits on 
Midsummer Eve in, ii. 28; simples 
gathered on St. John’s Night in, 49; 
divination by means of flowers on 
Midsummer Eve in, 52 sg.; mugwort 
at Midsummer in, 59; elder-flowers 
gathered at Midsummer in, 64; wild 
thyme gathered on Midsummer Day 
in, 64; fern-seed at Midsummer in, 
66; “thunder besoms" in, 85; fern- 
seed on St. John’s Day in, 287, 288 

Bohemian poachers, their use of vervain, 
il, 62; their use of seeds of fir-cones, 
64 


story of the external soul, ii. rro 

Bohus, Midsummer fires in, i. 172 

Boidés, bonfires, i. rrr 2.) 

Boiling bewitched animal or part of it to 
compel witch to appear, i. 321 sg., 
323 

milk, omens drawn from, ii. 8 

resin, ordeal of, i. 311 

Boils, crawling under a bramble as a 
cure for, ii, 180 

Bolivia, the Chiriguanos of, i. 56; the 
Yuracares of, 57 sg.; fires on St. 
John's Eve in, 213; La Paz in, ii. 
50 

Boloki of the Upper Congo, birth-plants 
among the, ii. 161 sg.; use of bull- 
roarers among the, 229 n. 

Bondeis of German East Africa, rites of 
initiation among the, ii. 263 sg. 

Bone used to point with in sorcery, i, 
14; incident of, in folk-tales, 73 2.3; 
of bird (eagle or swan), women at 
menstruation obliged to drink out of, 
45. 48, 49, 50, 73 7.3, go, 92 

Bones burnt in the Easter bonfires, i, 
142; burnt in Midsummer fires, 203 

of dead husbands carried by their 
widows, i. 9r 7.4 

Bonfire Day in County Leitrim, i. 203 

Bonfires supposed to protect against 
conflagrations, i, 107, 108; protect 
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houses against lightning and confla- 
gration, 344; lit by the persons last 
married, 107, 109; a protection against 
witchcraft, 108, 109, 154; a protec- 
tion against sickness, 108, 109; a 
protection against sorcery, 156; quick- 
ening and fertilizing influence of, 336 
sqq. ; omens of marriage drawn from, 
338 sg. ; protect fields against hail, 
344; at festivals in India, ii. x sgg. 
See also Fires 

Bonfires, Midsummer, intended to drive 
away dragons, i. 161; protect cattle 
against witchcraft, 188; thought to 
ensure good crops, 188, 336 

Boniface, Archbishop of Mainz, i. 270 

Bonnach stone in a Celtic story, ii, 126 

Bordes, bonfires, i. 111 2.1, 113 

Borlase, William, on Midsummer fires 
in Cornwall, i. 199 

Borneo, festivals in, i. 13; seclusion of 
girls at puberty in, 35 sg. ; birth- 
custom in, ii. 154 sg. ; trees and plants 
as life-indices in, 164 sg. ; creeping 
through a cleft stick after a funeral in, 
175 sg.; giving the slip to an evil 
spirit in, 179 sg. 

—, the Dyaks of, i. 5, ii. 222 

, the Kayans of, i. 4 59. 

Bororo of Brazil, their use of bull-roarers, 
ii. 230 2. 

Borrow, witches come to, i. 322, 323, 
w73 

Bosnia, need-fire in, i. 
of children in, ii. 165 


286; life-trees 


Bossuet, Bishop, on the Midsummer 
bonfires, i. 182 
Bottesford, in Lincolnshire, mistletoe 


deemed a remedy for epilepsy at, ii. 
83 

Bottle, external soul of queen in a, ii. 138 

Bougainville, use of bull-roarers in, ii. 
229 2. 

Bough, the Golden, ii. 279 sgg. ; and the 
priest of Aricia, i 1; a branch of 
mistletoe, ii. 284 sgg., 315 Syg. See 
also Golden Bough 

Boulia district of Queensland, i. 14 

Bourbonnais, mistletoe a remedy for 
epilepsy in, ii. 83 

Bourdifailles, bonfires, i. 111 2.1 

Bourke, Captain J. G., on the bull- 
roarer, ii, 231 

Bowels, novice at initiation supplied by 
spirits with a new set of, ii. 235 $99. 

Bowes, in Yorkshire, need-fire at, i. 287 

Box, external soul of king in a, ii. 102, 
149; external soul of cannibal in a, 
117 

Boxes or arks, sacred, i. II sg. 

Box-tree, external soul of giant in a, ii, 
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Boxwood blessed on Palm Sunday, & 
184, ii, 47 

Boy and girl produce need-fire by friction 
of wood, i, 281 

Boys at initiation thought to be swallowed 
by wizards, ii. 233 

Brabant, Midsummer fires in, i, 194; 
St. Peter's bonfires in, 195; wicker 
giants in, ii. 35 

Bracelets as amulets, i. 92 

Braemar Highlanders, their Hallowe'en 
fires, i. 233 sg. 

Brahman, the Hindoo creator, i. 95 

Brahman called ‘‘ twice born,” ii. 276 

— boys forbidden to see the sun, i. 
68 2.2 

student, his observances at end of 
his studentship, i. 20 

Brahmanic ritual at inauguration of a 
king, i. 4 

Bramble, crawling under a, as a cure for 
whooping-cough, etc., ii. 180 

Brand, John, on the Yule log, i. 247, 
255 

Brandenburg, simples culled at Mid- 
summer in, ii. 48 

Brandons, the Sunday of the, i. 110; 
torches carried about fields and streets, 
renee Fine 

Brands of Midsummer fires a protection 
against lightning, conflagration, and 
spells, i. 183; a protection against 
thunder, 191 ; lighted, carried round 
cattle, 341 

Braunrode in the Harz 
Easter fires at, i. 142 

Brazier, walking through a lighted, ii. 
3 599. 

Brazil, the Guaranis of, i. 56 ; seclusion 
of girls at puberty among the Indians 
of, 56, 59 sg. ; the Uaupes of, 61 ; 
ordeals undergone by young men 
among the Indians of, 62 sg. ; effigies 
of Judas burnt at Easter in, 128; 
fires of St. John in, 213 ; the Caripunas 
of, ii. 230; the Bororo of, 230 z. ; 
the Nahuqua of, 230; the Bakairi of, 
231 

Bread, reverence for, i. 13 

Breadalbane, i. 149; treatment of mad 
cow in, 326 

Breadfruit-tree planted over navel-string 
of child, ii, 163 

" Breath, scoring above the,” cutting a 
witch on the forehead, i. 315 2.” 

Breitenbrunn, the ‘‘ Charcoal Man ” at, 
ji. 26 2.2 

Brekinjska, in Slavonia, need-fire at, i 
282 

Bresse, Midsummer bonfires in, i, 189 

Brest, Midsummer fire-custom at, 1 
184 


Mountains, 
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Breteuil, canton of, Midsummer fires ii 
the, i. 187 

Breton belief that women can be im- 
pregnated by the moon, i. 76 

stories of the external soul, ii. 132 sg. 

Brezina, in Slavonia, need-fire at, i, 282 

Briar-thorn, divination by, 1. 242 

Bri-bri Indians of Costa Rica, seclusion 
of women at menstruation among the, 
i. 86 

Bride not allowed to tread the earth, 
i. 5; last married, made to leap over 
bonfire, ii. 22 

and bridegroom, mock, at bonfires, 
i, 109 59. 

Bride, parish of, in the Isle of Man, i. 
306, 307 n. 

Bridegroom not to touch the ground 
with his feet, i. 5 

Brie, Isle de France, effigy of giant 
burnt on Midsummer Eve at, ii. 38 

Brihaspati, Hindoo deity, i. 99 2.? 

Briony, wreaths of, at Midsummer, i. 
210 

Brisbane River in Queensland, use of 
bull-roarers on the, ii. 233 sg. 

British Columbia, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the Indians of, i. 
46 sgg.; dread and seclusion of 
menstruous women among the Indians 
of, 89 sg. ; the Kwakiutl of, ii. 186 ; 
Koskimo Indians of, 229; rites of 
initiation among the Indians of, 270 
sgg. ; the Thompson Indians of, 297 ; 
the Shuswap Indians of, 297 n.’ 

Brittany, Midsummer fires in, i. 183 s94. ; 
stones thrown into the Midsummer 
fires in, 240; the Yule log in, 253; 
mistletoe hung over doors of stables 
and byres in, ii. 287 ; fern-seed used 
by treasure-seekers in, 288 

Brochs, prehistoric ruins, i. 291 

Brocken, in the Harz mountains, asso- 
ciated with witches, i. 160 7.1, 171 2.3 

Broom, a protective against witchcraft, 
ik, Sats, 

“ Brother ” and ‘‘sister,’’ titles given by 
men and women to their sex totems, 
ii, 215, 216, 218 

Brotherhood of the Green Wolfat Jumiéges 
in Normandy, i. 185 sg. 

Brothers, ancient Egyptian story of the 
Two, ii. 134 599. 

Brown, Dr, George, quoted, i. 32 $99. ; 
on external soul in Melanesia, ii, 199 
Brughe, John, his cure for bewitched 

cattle, i, 324 sy. 

Brund (or brand), the Christmas, the 
Yule log, i. 257 

Brunswick, belief as to menstruous women 
in, i. 96; Easter bonfires in, 140; 
need-fire in, 277 5g. 
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Buchan, Hallowe'en fires in, i. 232 sg. 

Biche de Noël, the Yule log, i. 249 

Buddha and the crocodile, Indian story, 
ii. 102 2.4 

Buffalo, external] souls of a clan in a, ii 
151; a Batta totem, 223 

clan in Uganda, i. 3 

Buffaloes, external human souls in, ii. 
207, 208 

Bühl, St. John's fires at, i. 168 

Bukaua, the, of New Guinea, girls at 
puberty secluded among the, i. 35; 
their rites of initiation, ii. 239 sgg. 

Bu-ku-rué, ceremonial uncleanness, i. 65 
n.), 86 

Buléon, Mgr., quoted by Father H. 
Trilles, ii. 202 2,1 

Bulgaria, the Yule log in, i. 264 .}; 
need-fire in, 281, 285; simples and 
flowers culled on St. John’s Day in, ii. 
50; creeping through an arch of vines 
as a cure in, 180; creeping under the 
root of a willow as a cure for whooping- 
cough in, 180 sg. 

, Simeon, prince of, ii, 156 sg. 

Bullet blessed by St. Hubert used to 
shoot witches with, i. 315 sg. 

Bullock, bewitched, burnt to cause the 
witch to appear, i. 303 

Bull-roarers swung, i. 133; sounded at 
initiation of lads, ii. 227, 228 sgg., 
233 5997., 240, 241; used as magical 
instruments to make rain, 230 399. ; 
sounded at festivals of the dead, 230 
n.; made from trees struck by light- 
ning, 231 ; sounded to make the wind 
blow, 232; called ‘‘thunder and 
lightning,” 232; sounded to promote 
the growth of the crops, 232; origin- 
ally magical instruments for making 
thunder, wind, and rain, 233; not to 
be seen by women, 234, 235, 242; 
called by name which means a ghost 
or spirit of the dead, 242; called by 
the same name as the monster who 
swallows lads at initiation, 242; kept 
in men’s club-house, 242; named after 
dead men, 242 2.! 

, sound of, thought to resemble 
thunder, li, 228 sgg.; supposed to 
increase the food supply, 230; sup- 
posed to be the voice of a spirit, 233, 
234, 235 

Burchard, Bishop of Worms, his con- 
demnation of a heathen practice, ii, 
191 

Bures, bonfires, i. 110 2.1, 111 2.) 

Burford, in Oxfordshire, Midsummer 
giant and dragon at, ii. 37 

Burghead, the burning of the Clavie at, 
i. 266 sg.; the old rampart at, 267 
sq. 
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Burgundy, Firebrand Sunday in, i 114 ; 
the Yule log in, 254 

Burma, the Karens of, ii. 157 

Burne, Miss F. C., and Jackson, Miss 
G. F., on the fear of witchcraft in 
Shropshire, i. 342 7.4 

Burning the witches on May Day, i. 157, 
159, 160; of effigies in the Midsummer 
fires, 195; of the witches in the 
Hallowe'en fires, 232 sg.; of the Clavie 
at Burghead, 266 sy.; of a bewitched 
animal or part of it to cause the witch 
{o appear, 303, 305, 307 39., 321 59-3 
of human beings in the fires, ii. 21 
sqg.; of live animals at spring and 
Midsummer festivals, 38 syg.; the 
animals perhaps deemed embodiments 
of witches, 41 sg., 43 5g.; of human 
victims annually, 286 2.2 

discs thrown into the air, i. 116 sg., 

IIQ, 143, 165, 166, 168 sg., 172 

the Easter Man, i. 144 

we the Old Wife (Old Woman),” 
ae Lr, T20 

as the Witches,” i. 116, 118 sg., 
154; a popular name for the fires of 
the festivals, ii. 43 

wheels rolled down hill, i. 116, 117 

5q., IIQ, 141, 143, 161, 162 s., 163 

Sq., 166, 173, 174, 201, 328, 334, 

337 s9. ; rolled over fields at Mid- 

summer to fertilize them, 191, 340 

sg. ; perhaps intended to burn witches, 


45 

Burns, Robert, i. 207; on Hallowe’en, 
234 

Burnt sacrifices to stay cattle-plague in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, i. 300 
$79. 

Burs, a preservative against witchcraft, i. 
177 

Burying bewitched animals alive, i. 324 
sgg. 

á girls at puberty in the ground, i. 
38 s47. 

Bushmen, their dread of menstruous 
women, i. 79; their way of warming 
up the star Sirius, 332 sg. 

Bushongo, royal persons among the, not 
allowed to set foot on the ground, i. 
4; use of bull-roarers among the, ii. 
229; rites of initiation among the, 
264 $99. 

Butter thought to be improved by the 
Midsummer fires, i. 180; bewitched, 
burnt at a cross-road, 322 

i -churtiing,” Swiss expression for 
kindling a need-fire, i. 279 

Byron, Lord, and the oak, ii. 166 


Cabbages, divination by, at Hallowe'en, 
i. 242. See also Kail 
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Caesar on the fortification walls of the 
Gauls, i. 267; on human sacrifices 
among the Celts of Gaul, ii. 32 

Caesarea. See Everek 

Caffre villages, women’s tracks at, i. 80 

Caffres of South Africa, seclusion of girls 
at puberty among the, i. 30; use of 
bull-roarers among the, ii. 229 7., 232 

Cages, girls at puberty confined in, i 


32 59., 44, 45 

Cailleach beal-tine, the Beltane carline, 
i. 148 

Cairnshee, in Kincardineshire, Mid- 


summer fires on, i. 206 

Caithness, need-fire in, i. 290 sgq. 

Cake, St. Michael's, i 149, 154 2.9; 
salt, divination by, 238 sg. ; the Yule 
or Christmas, 257, 259, 261 

Cakes, Hallowe'en, i. 238, 241, 2453 
Beltane, 148 $g., 150, 152, 153. 154s 
155; divination by, 242, 243 

Calabar, soul of chief in sacred grove 
at, ii. 161; negroes of, their belief 
in external or bush souls lodged in 
animals, 204 sqg., 220, 222 n.5; the 
fattening-house for girls in, 259 

Calabria, holy water at Easter in, i 123 

Calamities, almost all, set down to witch- 
craft, li, 19 sg. 

Calendar, change in the Chinese, i. 137; 
Mohammedan, 216 sg., 218 sg. ; the 
Julian, used by Mohammedans, 218 
sg.; the reform of, in relation to 
floral superstitions, ii. 55 7.1 

Calendars, conflict of, i. 218 

Calendeau, calignau, the Yule-log, i. 250 

Calf burnt alive to stop a murrain, i. 
300 5g. 

California, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the Indians of, i. 41 599. ; 
ordeals among the Indians of, 64; 
the Senal Indians of, ii. 295; the 
Maidu Indians of, 295, 298 

Callander, the parish of, Beltane fires 
in, i 150 sgg.; Hallowe'en fires in, 
231 

Calves burnt to stop disease in the herds, 
i, 301, 306 

Calymnos, a Greek island, superstition 
as to menstruous women in, i. 96 sg. ; 
Midsummer fires in, 212 

Cambodia, seclusion of girls at puberty 
in, i. 70; ritual at cutting a parasitic 
orchid in, ii. 81 

Cambodian or Siamese story of the 
external soul, ii. 102 

Cambridgeshire, witch as cat in, i. 317 

Cambus o' May, near Ballater, holed 
stone at, ii. 187 

Cameroons, life of person bound up with 
tree in the, ii. 161; theory of the ex- 
ternal soul in, 200, 202 sg. 
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Camomile (Anthemis nobilis) burnt in 
Midsummer fire, i. 213; sacred to 
Balder, ii. 63; gathered at Midsummer, 
63 

Campbell, Rev. J. G., on deiseal, i. 
ISI 7. 

Campbell, Rev. John, on Coranna cus- 
toms, ii. 192, 192 z,! 

Campo di Giove, in the Abruzzi, Easter 
candles at, i. 122 

Candle, the Easter or Paschal, i. 121, 
122, 125; divination by the flame of 
a, 229; the Yule or Christmas, 255, 
256, 260; external soul in a, ii, 125 
sq. 


and apple, biting at, i. 
243, 245 

Candlemas in the Armenian church, bon- 
fires at, i. 131; the Yule log at, 256 
n. 

— — candles, i, 264 2.4 

Candles used to keep off witches, i, 


241, 242, 


245 

Canopus and Sirius in Bushman lore, i. 
333 

Capart, Jean, on palettes found in 


Egyptian tombs, ii. 155 7.8 

Cape York Peninsula in Queensland, i. 
37, 38 

Caper-spurge ( Euphorbia lathyris) identi- 
fied with mythical springwort, ii. 69 

Capital of column, external soul in, ii. 
156 sg. 

Capitol at Rome, the oak of Jupiter on 
the, ii. 89 

Cappadocia, the fire-walk at Castabala 
in, ii. 14 

Capri, feast of the Nativity of the Virgin 
in, i. 220 sg, 

Capricorn, time when the sun enters the 
tropic of, ii. 1 

Caps worn in mourning, i. 20 

Cardiganshire, Hallowe'en in, i. 226 

Caribs, their theory of the plurality of 
souls, ii. 221 

Carinthia, new fire at Easter in, i. 124 

Caripunas Indians of Brazil, use of bull- 
roarers among the, ii. 230 7z. 

Carmichael, Alexander, on need-fire, i. 
293 sgg.; on snake stones, ii. 311 

Carn Brea, in Cornwall, Midsummer 
fires on, i. 199 

Carnarvonshire, the cutty black sow in, 
i. 240 

Carnival, effigy burnt at end of, i. 120; 
wicker giants at the, ii. 35 

Carnmoor, in Mull, need-fire kindled on, 
i, 289 sg. 

Carnwarth, in Cornwall, 
fires at, i, 199 

Caroline Islands, traditionary origin of 
fire in the, ii. 295 
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Carpathian Mountains, Midsummer fires 
on the, i. 175; need-fire in the, 281 ; 
the Huzuls of the, ii. 49 

Carrier Indians of North- Western 
America, funeral custom of the, i. 11 ; 
their dread and seclusion of menstruous 
women, 91 sgg.; their honorific totems, 
it. 273 s¢g. 

Carver, Captain Jonathan, his description 
of the rite of death and resurrection, 
ii, 267 sg. 

Casablanca, Midsummer fires at, i. 214 

Cashmeer stories of the external soul, ii. 
100 $g., 138 n.1 

Caspar, Balthasar, and Melchior, the 
Three Holy Kings, ii. 68 

Cassel, in France, wicker giants on 
Shrove Tuesday at, ii. 35 

Cassowaries, men disguised as, in Duk- 
duk ceremonies, ii. 247 

Castabala, in Cappadocia, the fire-walk 
at, ii. 14 

Castiglione a Casauria, 
customs at, i. 210 

Castle Ditches, in the Vale of Glamorgan, 
bonfires at, i. 156 

Castres, in Southern France, i1. 187 

Cat, a representative of the devil, ii. 40; 
story of a clan whose souls were all 
in one, 150 sg. ; a Batta totem, 223. 
See also Cats 

Caterpillars, bonfires as a protection 
against, i. 114 

Catholic Church, its consecration of 
the Midsummer festival to St. John 
the Baptist, i. 181 

Cato on a Roman cure for dislocation, 
ii. 177 

Cats burnt in bonfires, i. rog, ii. 39 
sq, ; perhaps burnt as witches, 41; 
witches changed into, i. 315 7.1, 317, 
318, 319 3g., il. 311 5g. 

Cattle sacrificed at holy oak, i, 181; 
protected against sorcery by sprigs of 
mullein, 190 ; fire carried round, 201, 
206 ; driven out to pasture in spring 
and back in autumn, 223; acquire 
the gift of speech on Christmas Eve, 
254; driven through the need-fire, 
270 $99. ; killed by fairy darts, 303; 
lighted brands carried round, 341 ; 
thought to benefit by festivals of fire, 
ii. 4, 7; fumigated with smoke of 
Midsummer herbs, 53 

and sheep driven through, round, 

or between bonfires, i. 108, 109, 141, 

154, 157, 158, 159, 165, 175, 176, 

179, 185, 188, 192, 202, 203, 204, 

301, ii. 8, 9, rz sg., 13 

disease, the Midsummer fires a 

protection against, i. 176; attributed 

to witchcraft, 302 3g., 343 
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Cattle-plague, need-fire kindled as a 
remedy for, i, 270 sgg. ; sacrifice of 
an animal to stay a, 300 sgg. 

-rearing tribes of South Africa, 
their dread of menstruous women, i. 
79 Sq. 

Cave, initiation of medicine -men by 
spirits in a, ii. 237 sgg. 

of Cruachan, the ‘' Hell-gate of 
Ireland,” i. 226 

Cedar-bark, red, used in ceremonies of 
a secret society, ii. 271 

Celebes, Macassar in, i. 14; souls of 
persons removed for safety from their 
bodies in, ii. 153 sg. 

, Central, the Toradjas of, i. 311 

sqq. 

, Southern, birth-trees in, ii. 164 

Celibacy of the Vestal Virgins, i. 138 2.5 

Celtic bisection of the year, i. 223 

population, their superstition as to 

Snake Stones, i. 15 

Stories of the external soul, ii. 
126 sgg. 

Celts, their two great fire-festivals on the 
Eve of May Day and Hallowe'en, i. 
222, 224; the oak worshipped by the, 
ii. 89 

, the British, their chief fire-festivals, 

Beltane and Hallowe'en, ii. 40 sg. 

of Brittany, their use of mistletoe, 
ii. 320 

—— of Gaul, their human sacrifices, ii. 
32 sg.; the victims perhaps witches 
and wizards, 41 sg. ; W. Mannhardt’s 
theory, 43 

of Ireland, their 

Hallowe'en, i. 139 

of northern Italy, ii. 320 


new fire on 


Celts (prehistoric implements) called 
‘‘thunderbolts,"’ i. 14 sg. 
Central Provinces of India, cure for 


fever in the, ii, 190 

Ceos, Greek island of, sick children 
passed through a cleft oak in, ii. 172 

Ceram, seclusion of gitls at puberty in, 
i, 36; belief that strength of young 
people is in their hair in, ii, 158; 
rites of initiation to the Kakian associa- 
tion in, 249 $99. 

Ceremony, magical, to ensure fertility of 
women, i. 23 5g., 31 

Cetraro in Calabria, Easter custom at, 
i, 123 

Ceylon, the king of, and his external 
soul, ii. 102 

Chaco, the Gran, i. 58; marriage cus- 
tom of Indians of the, i. 75 ; Indians 
of the, i. 98 7.1 

——, the Paraguayan, i. 56 

Chadwick, Professor H. M., i. 103 2. 

Chaka, Zulu king, ii. 212 ”. 
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Chalk, white, bodies of newly initiated 
lads coated with, ii. 241 

Chambers, E. K., on the Celtic bisec- 
tion of the year, i. 223 

"Charcoal Man” at Midsummer, ii. 
26 2.2 

Charente Inférieure, department of, 
St. John's fires in the, i. 192 

Chariot, patient drawn through the 
yoke of a, ii. 192 

Chariots used by sacred persons, i. ¢ 
n.i 

Charlemagne, i. 270 

Chaste young men kindle need-fire, i 
273 

Chastity associated with abstinence from 
salt, i. 27 sg. 

Chateau-Tierry, Midsummer fires at, i. 
187 sg. 

Chatham Islands, birth-trees in the, ii. 
165 

Chavandes, bonfires, i. 109 2.2 

Cheadle, in Staffordshire, the Yule log 
at, i. 256 

Cheese, the Beltane, kept as a charm 
against the bewitching of milk-produce, 
Lesa 

Chéne-Doré, ‘‘the gilded oak,’’in Perche, 
ii, 287 2.1 

Chepstow oak, in Gloucestershire, ii. 316 

Cheremiss of the Volga, their Midsummer 
festival, i. 181 

Cherokees, their sacred arks, i. 11 sg. 3 
their ideas as to trees struck by light- 
ning, ii. 296 sg. 

Cherry-tree wood used for Yule log, i, 
250 

—— -trees, torches thrown at, i. 108 

Chervil-seed burnt in Midsummer fire, 
i, 213 

Chesnitsa, Christmas cake, i. 261 

Chester, Midsummer giants at, ii. 37 

Chevannes, bonfires, i. rrr 2. 

Cheyenne Indians, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, i. 54 sg. 

women secluded at menstruation, 
i. 89 

Chiaromonte, Midsummer custom at, i 
210 

Chibisa, an African chief, ii. 314 

Chicha, a native intoxicant, i. 57, 58 

Chicory, the white flower of, opens all 
locks, ii. 71 

Chiefs daughter, ceremonies observed 
by her at puberty, i. 30, 43 

Chikumbu, a Yao chief, ii. 314 

Chilblains, the Yule log a preventive of, 
i. 250 

Childbirth, customs observed by women 
after, i. 20 

Childless couples leap over bonfires to 
procure offspring, i. 214, 338 
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Childless women creep through a holed 
stone, ii. 187 

Children live apart from their parents 
among the Baganda, i. 23 2.2; born 
feet foremost, curative power attributed 
to, 295; passed across the Midsummer 
fires, 182, 189 sg., 192, 203; passed 
through holes in ground or turf to 
cure them, ii. 190 sg. 

Chillingworth, Thomas, passed through 
a cleft ash-tree for rupture, ii. 168 sg. 

Chimney, witches fly up the, ii. 74 

-piece, divination by names on, i 
237 

China, were-wolves in, i. 310 sg. ; annual 
ceremony of the new fire in, 136 sg., 
ii. 3; use of fire to bar ghosts in, 
17 sg. ; spirits of plants in snake 
form in, 44 .'; use of mugwort in, 60 

Chinese festival of fire, ii. 3 sgg. ; story of 
the external soul, 145 sg. ; theories as 
to the human soul, 221 

Chinook Indians, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, i. 43 

Chippeway Indians, their dread and 
seclusion of menstruous women, i. 
90 sg. 

Chiquites Indians of Paraguay, their 
theory of sickness, ii. 226 7.1 

Chirbury, in Shropshire, the Yule log at, 
i. 257 

Chiriguanos of Bolivia, seclusion of girls 
at puberty among the, i. 56 

Choctaw women secluded at menstrua- 
tion, i, 88 

Chopping-knife, soul of woman in child- 
birth transferred for safety to a, ii, 
153 59: 

Chota Nagpur, the fire-walk in, ii. 5 

Chouquet, in Normandy, the Green Wolf 
at, 1.185 

Christbrand, the Yule log, i. 248 

Christenburg Crags, in Northumberland, 
Midsummer fires at, i. 198 

Christian Church, its treatment of witches, 
li. 42 

Christklotz, the Yule log, i. 248 

Christmas, an old pagan festival of the 
sun, i, 246, 331 sg. ; new fire made 
by the friction of wood at, 264; 
mistletoe gathered at, li. 291 

cake, i. 257, 259, 261 

candle, the, i. 255, 256, 260 

Eve, cattle acquire the gift of 

speech on, i. 254; trees fumigated 

with wild thyme on, ii. 64; the fern 

blooms at, 66; witches dreaded on, 73; 

sick children passed through cleft trees 

on, 172 

night, fern-seed blooms on, ii. 289 

— pig, i. 259 

~—— visiter, the, i. 261 sg., 263, 264 
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Church, the Christian, its treatment of 
witches, ii. 42 

bells on Midsummer Eve, custom 
as to ringing, ii. 47 sg. ; rung to drive 
away witches, 73 

Churches used as places of divination at 
Hallowe'en, i. 229 

Churinga, sacred sticks and stones of 
the Arunta, ii, 218 2.3, 234 

Chu-Tu-shi, a Chinese were-tiger, i. 
310 sg. 

Ciotat, Midsummer rites of fire and water 
at, i. 194 

Circumambulating fields with lighted 
torches, i. 233 5g. 

Circumcision, custom at, among the 
Washamba, ii. 183; of lads at initia- 
tion in Australia, 227 sg., 233, 234, 
235; in New Guinea, 240 sg.; in 
Fiji, 243 sg. ; in Rook, 246; custom 
of, on the Lower Congo, 251, 255 2.) 

Clach-nathrach, serpent stone, ii. 311 

Clam shell, sacred, of the Omahas, i. 11 

Clan of the Cat, ii. 150 sg. 

Clappers, used instead of church bells in 
Holy Week, i. 125; wooden, used in 
China, 137 

Classificatory system of relationship, ii. 
234 A., SITA nS 

Claudius, the emperor, i. 15 

Clavie, the burning of the, at Burghead, 
i, 266 sg. 

Clay plastered on girls at puberty, i. 31; 
white, bodies of novices at initiation 
smeared with, ii, 255 7.1, 259 

Cleary, Bridget, burnt as a witch in 
Tipperary, i. 323 $g. 

——., Michael, burns his wife as a witch, 
i. 323 Sq. 

Clee, in Lincolnshire, the Yule log at, 
Ib Bey 

Hills, in Shropshire, fear of witch- 
craft in the, i, 342 7.4 

Cleft stick, passage through a, in con- 
nexion with puberty and circumcision, 
ii. 183 59. 

Climacteris scandens, women’s ‘' sister” 
among the Kulin, ii. 216 

Clodd, Edward, on the external soul, 
ii. 96 7.1 

Clog, the Yule, i. 247 

Clonmel. trial for witch-burning at, i. 324 

Clover, four-leaved, a counter-charm for 
witchcraft, i. 316; found at Mid- 
summer, ii. 62 sg. 

Clue of yarn, divination by a, i, 235, 
240, 241, 243 

Coal, magical, that turns to gold at 
Midsummer, ii. 60 sg. 

Coast Murring tribe of New South Wales, 
the drama of resurrection exhibited te 
novices at initiation in the, ii. 235 $g. 
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Cobern, effigy burnt at, i, 120 

Coblentz, i. 248 

Coccus Polonica and St, John's blood, ii. 
56 

Cock, effigy of, in bonfire, i. Irr; a 
black, used as counter-charm to witch- 
craft, 321; white, burnt in Midsummer 
bonfire, ii. 40; external soul of ogre 
in a, 100; killed on harvest-field, 
280 m.; red, killed to cure person 
struck by lightning, 298 .? 

or hen, striking blindfold at a, ii. 
279 2.4 

Cock's blood poured on divining-rod, ii. 
282 

Cockchafer, external soul in a golden, 
ii. 140 

Cockchafers, witches as, i. 322 

Coco-nut, soul of child deposited in a, 
i. 154 sg. 

palm planted over navel-string and 
afterbirth of child, ii. 161, 163, com- 
pare 164; attracts lightning, 299 2. 

Codrington, Dr. R. H., on the Melanesian 
conception of the external soul, ii. 
197 5g. 

Coel Coeth, Hallowe'en bonfire, i. 239 

Cohen, §, S., i. 128 7.1 

Coil, sick children passed through a, ii. 
185 sg. 

Cold food, festival of the, in China, i. 137 

Cole, Lieut.-Colonel H. W. G., on a 
custom of the Lushais, ii, 185 sg. 

Colic, popular remedies for, i. 17; leap- 
ing over bonfires as a preventive of, 
107, 19539., 344; attributed to witch- 
craft, 344 

Coll, the Hole Stone in the island of, 
ii. 187 

Colleda, an old Servian goddess, i. 259 

Cologne, St. John’s fourteen Midsummer 
victims at, ii. 27 

Colombia, the Goajiras of, i, 
Guacheta in, 74 

Combe d’Ain, i. 114 

Comminges, Midsummer fires in, i. 192 
sq. 

Community, welfare of, bound up with 
the life of the divine king, i. 1 sg. ; 
purified in the persons of its repre- 
sentatives, ii, 24 

Condé, in Normandy, i. 266 

Conductivity, electric, of various kinds 
of wood, ii. 299 7.7 

Conflagrations, bonfires supposed to 
protect against, i. 107, 108, 140, 142, 
344; brands of Midsummer bonfires 
thought to be a protection against, 165, 
174, 183, 188, 196; the Yule log a 
protection against, 248 s9., 250, 255, 
256, 258; Midsummer flowers a pro- 
tection against, ii, 48; mountain arnica 
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a protection against, 58; oak-mistletoe 
a protection against, 85 

Conflict of calendars, solar and lunar, 
i. 218 

Congo, seclusion of girls at puberty on 
the Lower, i. 31; birth-trees on the, 
161 sg.; theory of the external soul on 
the, ii. 200; use of bull-roarers on tha 
229 

, the French, the Fans of, ii. 16 

, the Lower, rites of initiation on 
the, ii. 251 sq. 

Connaught, Midsummer fires in, i. 203 ; 
cave of Cruachan in, 226; palace of 
the kings of, li. 127 

Connemara, Midsummer fires in, i. 203 

Constance, the Lake of, ii. 26 

Constantinople, column at, ii. 157 

Consumption, ashes of the Midsummer 
fires a cure for, i, 194 5g.; transferred 
to bird, ii. 187 

Consumptive patients passed through 
holes in stones or rocks, ii, 186 sg. 

Continence as preparation for walking 
through fire, ii. 3 

Conty, Lenten fires at, i. 113 

Conway, Professor R. S., on the ety- 
mology of Soranus, ii. 15 7.} 

Cook, A. B., on the oak of Errol, ii 
284 n.1 

Cook, menstruous women not allowed to, 
i, 80, 82, 84, 90 

Copper needle, story of man who could 
only be killed by a, ii. 314 

Corannas, a Hottentot people, children 
after an illness passed under an arch 
among the, ii. 192 

Cords tied tightly round the bodies of 
girls at puberty, i. 92 2.3 

Corea, custom observed after childbirth 
by women in, i. 20; use of torches to 
ensure good crops in, 340 

Cormac, on Beltane fires, i. 157 

Cor-mass, procession of wicker giants at 
Dunkirk, ii, 34 

Corn, charm to make the corn grow 
tall, i. 18; thrown on the man who 
brings in the Yule log, 260, 262, 264 ; 
blazing besoms flung aloft to make 
the corn grow high, 340 

-spirit in last standing corn, i. 12; 
human representatives of, put to death, 
ii. 25; in animal shape, 43 

Cornel-tree wood used to kindle need- 
fire, i. 286 

Cornwall, Snake Stones 1n, i. 15, 16 2.1; 
Midsummer fires in, 199 sg.; burnt 
sacrifices to stay cattle-disease in, 300 
sq.; holed stone through which people 
used to creep in, ii. 187 

Corpse, priest of Earth forbidden to see 
zi, Th ti) 
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Corpus Christi Day, processions on, i, 
165 

Corréze and Creuse, departments of, St. 
John’s fires in the, i. 190 

Corsica, Midsummer fires in, i. 209 

Cos, effigies of Judas burnt at Easter in, 
i. 130; Midsummer fires in, 212 

Cosquin, E., on helpful animals and 
external souls in folk-tales, ii, 133 2.1 

Cosse de Nau, the Yule log, i. 251 

Costa Rica, Indians of, their customs in 
fasts, i. 20; ceremonial uncleanness 
among the, 65 7.1; the Bri-bri Indians 
of, 86; the Guatusos of, ii. 230 x. 

Coudreau, H., quoted, i, 63 sg. 

Coulommiers, in France, notion as to 
mistletoe at, ii, 316 7.1 

Counter-charm for witchcraft, ‘‘ scoring 
above the breath,” i, 316 7.? 

Couples married within the year obliged 
to dance by torchlight, i. 115, 339 

Coventry, Midsummer giants at, ii, 37 

Cows, witches steal milk from, i. 343; 
mistletoe given to, ii, 86; milked 
through a hole in a branch or a 
‘* witch's nest,” 185 

Crackers burnt to frighten ghosts, ii. 17, 
18 

Cracow, Midsummer fires in the district 
Of 175 

Cream, ceremony for 
262 

Creek Indians, their dread of menstruous 
women, i. 88 

Creeping through a tunnel as a remedy 
for an epidemic, i. 283 sg.; through 
cleft trees as cure for various maladies, 
ii, 170 sgg.; through narrow openings 
in order to escape ghostly pursuers, 
177 $99. 

Creuse and Corréze, departments of, St. 
Jobn’s fires in the, i. 190 

Criminals shorn to make them confess, 
ii. 158 sg. 

Croatia, Midsummer fires in, i. 178 

Croats of Istria, their belief as to the 
activity of witches on Midsummer Eve, 
075 

Crocodiie, a Batta totem, ii. 223 

Crocodiles, fat of, i. 14; lives of persons 
bound up with those of, ii. 201, 202, 
206, 209; external human souls in, 
207, 209 

Cronus, cakes offered to, i. 153 2.8 

Crops supposed to be spoiled by men- 
struous women, i. 79, 96; leaping over 
bonfires to ensure good, 107; Mid- 
summer fires thought to ensure good, 
188, 336; torches swung by eunuchs 
to ensure good, 340; bull-roarers 
sounded to promote the growth of the, 
ii, 232 


thickening, i. 
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Cross River natives, their lives bound up 
with those of certain animals, ii. 202 
sq., 204 

-roads, ceremonies at, i. 24; witches 
at, 160 2.1; Midsummer fires lighted 
at, 172, 191; divination at, 229; 
bewitched things burnt at, 322 

Crosses chalked up to protect houses 
and cattle-stalls against witches, i, 
160 2.}, ii. 74 

Crow, hooded, sacrifice to, i. 152 

Crowdie, a dish of milk and meal, i. 237 

Crown or garland of flowers in Mid- 
summer bonfire, i. 184, 185, 188, 
192; of Roses, festival of the, 195. 
See also Flowers 

Cruachan, the herdsman or king of, 
Argyleshire story of, ii. 127 sgg.; in 
Connaught, the cave of, i. 226 

Cryptocerus atratus, F., stinging ants, i, 
62 

Cuissard, Ch., on Midsummer fires, i 
182 sg. 

Cumae, the Sibyl at, i. 99 

Cumanus, inquisitor, ii. 158 

Cumberland, Midsummer fires in, i. 197 

Cups, special, used by girls at puberty, 
1. 50, 53 

Curative powers ascribed to persons born 
feet foremost, i. 295 

Cures, popular, prescribed by Marcellus 
of Bordeaux, i, 17 

Cursing a mist in Switzerland, i. 280 

Cuzco, ceremony of the new fire in, i. 
132 

Cycle of thirty years (Druidical), ii. 77 

Cycles of sixty years (Boeotian, Indian, 
and Tibetan), ii. 77 »,} 

Cythnos, Greek island, sickly children 
pushed through a hole in a rock in, 
ii. 189 

Czechs cull simples at Midsummer, ii, 
49 


Dacotas or Sioux, ritual of death and 
resurrection among the, ii. 268 sg, 

Daedala, Boeotian festival of the Great, 
ii. 77 2.3 

Dairy, mistletoe used to make the dairy 
thrive, ii. 86 

Daizan, king of Atrae, i, 83 

Dalhousie Castle, the Edgewell Tree at, 
ii. 166 

Dalmatia, the Yule log in, i. 263 

Dalyell, J. G., on Beltane, i. 149 2.3 

Damun, in German New Guinea, cere- 
mony of initiation at, ii. 193 

Danae, the story of, i. 73 sg. 

Dance at Sipi in Northern India, i, 12; 
of young women at puberty, ii. 183; 
in the grave at initiation, 237; in 
honour of the big or grey wolf, 276 2.3 
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Dances of fasting men and women at 
festival, i. 8 sg. ; of Duk-duk society, 
11; of girls at puberty, 28, 29, 30, 
37, 42, 50, 58, 59; round bonfires, 
108, IOQ, IIO, III, 114, 116, 120, 
131, 142, 145, 148, 153 $g., 159, 166, 
172, 173, 175, 178, 182, 183, 185, 
187, 188, 189, I91, 193, 194, 195, 
198, 246, li, 2, 39; masked, bull- 
roarers used at, 230 #. ; of novices at 
initiation, 258, 259 

Dancing with the fairies at Hallowe'en, 
i. 227 

Dandelions gathered at Midsummer, ii. 
49 

Danger apprehended from the sexual 
relation, li. 277 59. 

Dangers thought to attend women at 
menstruation, i. 94 

Danish stories of the external soul, ii. 
120 399. 

story of a girl who was forbidden 
to see the sun, i. 70 sgg. 

Danserosse or danseresse, a stone, i. 110 

Danube, worship of Grannus on the, i. 
Ii2 

Danzig, the immortal lady of, i. roo 

Daphne gnidium gathered at Midsummer, 
Ns Rr 

Dapper, O., on ritual of death and 
resurrection at initiation in the Belli- 
Paaro society, ii. 257 sq. 

Daramulun, a mythical being who insti- 
tuted and superintends the initiation 
of lads in Australia, ii. 228, 233, 237; 
his voice heard in the sound of the 
bull-roaier, 228. See also Thrumalun 
and Thuremlin 

“u Darding Knife," pretence of death and 
resurrection at initiation to the, ii, 274 
sg. 

Darling River, the Ualaroi of the, ii. 


233 

Darma Rajah, Hindoo god, ii. 6 

Darowen, in Wales, Midsummer fires at, 
i. 201 

Darwin, Charles, on the cooling of the 
sun, ii. 307 

Darwin, Sir Francis, on the Golden 
Bough, ii. 318, 319 7.? 

Dashers of churns, witches ride on, ii. 


73 59. 

Date of Chinese festival changed, i. 137 

Dathi, king of Ireland, and his Druid, 
i, 228 5g. 

Davies, J. Ceredig, as to witches in 
Wales, i. 321 72.2 

Dawn of the Day, prayers to the, i. 50 
sg., 53; prayer of adolescent girl to 
the, 98 z.? 

Dawson, James, on sex totems in Victoria, 
ü. 217 
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Dead, festival of the, i. 223 59., 225 sg. 3 
souls of the, sit round the Midsummer 
fire, 183, 184; sacrifice of reindeer to 
the, ii. 178; incarnate in serpents, 
211 sg.; bull-roarers sounded at 
festivals of the, 230 #.; first-fruits 
offered to the souls of the, 243 

“Death, carrying out,” i. 119; ‘the 
burying of,” 119; effigies of, burnt in 
spring fires, ii. 21 sg. ; omens of, 54, 
64; customs observed by mourners 
after a death in order to escape from 
the ghost, 174 sgg.; identified with 
the sun, 174 2.) 

Death and resurrection, ritual of, ii, 225 
sqq. ; in Australia, 227 sgg.; in New 
Guinea, 239 sgg.; in Fiji, 243 s¢q.; 
in Rook, 246; in New Britain, 246 
sg.; in Ceram, 249 sgg. ; in Africa, 
251 sgg.; in North America, 266 sgg. ; 
traces of it elsewhere, 276 sg. 

Debregeasia velutina, used to kindle fire 
by friction, ii. 8 

December, the last day of, Hogmanay, 
i. 266; the twenty-first, St. Thomas's 
Day, 266 

Decle, L., quoted, i. 4 7.1 

Dee, holed stone used by childless women 
in the Aberdeenshire, ii. 187 

Deer and the family of Lachlin, super- 
stition concerning, ii. 284 

Deffingin, in Swabia, Midsummer bon- 
fires at, i, 166 sg. 

Dehon, P., on witches as cats among the 
Oraons, ii. 312 

Deiseal, detsheal, dessil, the right-hand 
turn, in the Highlands of Scotland, i. 
150 2.1, 154 

Delagoa Bay, the Thonga of, i. 29 

Delaware Indians, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, i. 54 

Delivery, charms to ensure women an 
easy, i. 49, 50 sg., 52; women creep 
through a rifted rock to obtain an 
easy, li. 189 

Delmenhorst, in Oldenburg, Easter fires 
Ele Thy Bale: 

Delos, new fire brought from, i. 136 

Delphi, perpetual fire at, ii. 91 ”.7; the 
picture of Orpheus at, 294; Stheni, 
near, 317 

Demeter, the torches of, i. 340 2.'3 
serpents in the worship of, il. 44 n. 

Demnat, in the Atlas, New Year rites 
ately 217, 219 

Demon supposed to attack girls at 
puberty, i. 67 sg. ; festival of fire 
instituted to ban a, ii. 3 

Demons attack women at puberty and 
childbirth, i. 24 2.2; expelled at the 
New Year, 134 sg. ; abroad on Mid- 
summer Eve, 172; ashes of holy 
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fires a protection against, ii. 8, 17; 
vervain a protection against, 62 ; 
guard treasures, 65. See also Evil 
Spirits 

Déné or Tinneh Indians, their dread and 
seclusion of menstruous women, i, 
91 s99. ; the Western, tattooing among 
the, 98 2.1 See also Tinneh 

Denham Tracts, on need-fire in York- 
shire, i, 287 sg. 

Denmark, fires on St. John's Eve in, i 
171; passing sick children through 
a hole in the ground in, 190, 191; 
children passed through a cleft oak as 
a cure for rupture or rickets in, ii. 
170, 172 

Dessil. See Deiseal 

Deux-Sèvres, department of, Midsummer 
fires in the, i. 191; fires on All 
Saints’ Day in the, 245 sg. 

Devil, the, seen on Midsummer Eve, i. 
208 

Devil's bit, St. John’s wort, ii. 55 7.? 

Devils, ghosts, and hobgoblins abroad 
on Midsummer Eve, i. 202 

Devonshire, need-firein, i. 288 ; animals 
burnt alive as a sacrifice in, 302; 
belief in witchcraft in, 302; crawling 
under a bramble as a cure for whoop- 
ing-cough in, ii. 180 

Dew, rolling in the, at Midsummer, i, 
208, with z.1; at Midsummer a 
protection against witchcraft, ii. 74 

Diana and Juno, ii. 302 n.2 

Diana, priest of, at Nemi, ii. 315 

Diana's Mirror, the Lake of Nemi, ii. 303 

Dieri of Centra] Australia, their dread of 
women at menstruation, i. 77; use of 
bull-roarers among the, ii. 229 sg., 
232; bleed themselves to make rain, 
232 

Dijon, Lenten fires at, i, 114 

Dingle, church of St. Brandon near, ii. 
190 

Diodorus Siculus, on the human sacrifices 
of the Celts, ii. 32 

Dioscorides on mistletoe, ii, 318 2.4 

Dipping for apples at Hallowe'en, i, 
237, 239, 241, 242, 245 

Discs, burning, thrown into the air, i. 
116 $g., 119, 143, 165, 166, 168 s9., 
172, 328, 334; burning, perhaps 
directed at witches, 345 

Disease, walking through fire asa remedy 
for, ii. 7; conceived as something 
physical that can be stripped off the 
patient and left behind, 172 

Diseases of cattle ascribed to witchcraft, 
i. 343 

Dish, external soul of warlock in a, ii, 141 

Dishes, special, used by girls at puberty, 
i. 47, 49 
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Dislocation, Roman cure for, ii. 177 

Divination on St. John’s Night (Mid 
summer Eve), i. 173, ii. 46 7.8, 50, 
52 399., 61, 64, 67 sgg.; at Mid- 
summer in Spain and the Azores, i, 
208 sg. ; at Hallowe'en, 225, 228 sgg. ; 
by stones at Hallowe'en fires, 230 sg., 
239, 240; by stolen kail, 234 sq., 
241; by clue of yarn, 235, 240, 241, 
243; by hemp seed, 235, 241, 245; 
by winnowing-basket, 236 ; by thrown 
shoe, 236; by wet shirt, 236, 241; 
by white of eggs, 236 sg., 238; by 
apples in water, 237; by aring, 237; 
by names on chimney-piece, 237 ; by 
three plates or basins, 237 $g., 240, 
244; by nuts in fire, 237, 239, 241, 
242, 245; by salt cake, or salt her- 
ring, 238 sg.; by the sliced apple, 
238; by eavesdropping, 238, 243, 
244; by knife, 241; by briar-thorn, 
242; by melted lead, 242; bycabbages, 
242; bycakeat Hallowe'en, 242, 243; 
by ashes, 243, 244, 245; by salt, 
244; by raking a rick, 247; magic 
dwindles into, 336. See a/so Divining- 
rod 

Divine personages not allowed to touch 
the ground with their feet, i. 2 sgg. ; 
not allowed to see the sun, 18 s94. ; 
suspended for safety between heaven 
and earth, 98 sg. 

Divining-rod cut on Midsummer Eve, ii 
67 s49. ; made of hazel, 67 sg., 291 
n.3; made of mistletoe in Sweden, 
69, 291 ; made of four sorts of wood, 
69; made of willow, 69 z. ; made out 
of a parasitic rowan, 281 sg. 

Divisibility of life, doctrine of the, ii. 
221 

Dobischwald, in Silesia, need-fire at, i. 
278 

Dodona, Zeus and his sacred oak at, ii. 
89 sg. 

Dog not allowed to enter priest’s house, 
i. 4; beaten to ensure woman's 
fertility, 69; charm against the bite 
of a mad, ii. 56; a Batta totem, 223 

Star, or Sirius, supposed by the 
ancients to cause the heat of summer, 
i, 332 

Dolac, need-fire at, i. 286 

Doimen, sick children passed through a 
hole in a, ii, 188 

Dommartin, Lenten fires at, i. x09 

Door, separate, for girls at puberty, i. 
43, 44 

Doorie, hill of, at Burghead, i. 267 

Doors, separate, used by menstruous 
women, i. 84 

Doorway, creeping through narrow open. 
ing in, as a cure, ii. 181 sg, 
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Dosadhs, an Indian caste, the fire-walk 
among the, ii. 5 

Dosuma, king of, not allowed to touch 
the ground, i. 3 

Douay, procession of the giants at, ii. 

3 5g. 

Double-axe, Midsummer king of the, i. 
194 

Dourgne, in Southern France, crawling 
through holed stones near, ii. 187 sg. 

Dove, the ceremony of the fiery, at 
Easter in Florence, i 126; a Batta 
totem, ii. 223 

Doves, external soul of magicians in, 
ii. tog; Aeneas led by doves to the 
Golden Bough, 285, 316 #.} 

Dragon at Midsummer, effigy of, ii. 37 ; 
external soul of a queen in a, 105; 
of the water-mill, Servian story of the, 
III 599. 

Dragons driven away by smoke of Mid- 
summer bonfires, i. 161; St. Peter's 
fires lighted to drive away, 195 

Draguignan, in the department of Var, 
Midsummer fires at, i. 193 

Draupadi, the heroine of the Maka- 
bharata, ii. 7 

Dread and seclusion of menstruous 
women, i. 76 sgg.; dread of witch- 
craft in Europe, 342 

Dream, guardian spirit or animal ac- 
quired in a, ii. 256 sg. 

Dreaming on flowers on Midsummer 
Eve, i. 175 

Dreams, oracular, i, 238, 242; of love 
on Midsummer Eve, ii. 52, 543; pro- 
phetic, on the bl: im of the oak, 292; 
prophetic, on mistletoe, 293 

Driving away the witches on Walpurgis 
Night, i, 160; at Midsummer, 170, 


171 

Drobede (Draupadi), the heroine of the 
epic Mahabharata, ii. 7 

Drömling district, in Hanover, need-fire 
in, i. 277 

Drought attributed to misconduct of 
young girls, i. 31 

Druid, etymology of the word, i, 
76 n.1 

Druidical custom of burning live animals, 
ii. 38; the animals perhaps deemed 
embodiments of witches, 41 sg., 43 
sg. ; festivals, so-called, of the Scotch 
Highlanders, i. 147, 206 

sacrifices, W. Mannhardt’s theory 
of the, il. 43° 

Druidism, so-called, remains of, i. 233, 
241; and the Christian Church in 
relation to witchcraft, ii. 42 

Druid's Glass, the, i. 16; prediction, the, 


229 
Druids’ Hill, the, i. 229 
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Druids, their superstition as to ‘‘ser- 
pents’ eggs,” i 15; their human 
sacrifices, ii, 32 sg. ; in relation to the 
Midsummer festival, 33 sgg., 45 ; their 
worship of the mistletoe and the oak, 
76 sg., 301; their cycle of thirty years, 
77; catch the mistletoe in a white 
cloth, 293 

of Ireland, i. 157 

Drynemetum, ‘‘ the temple of the oak,” 
ii. 89 

Duck baked alive as a sacrifice in Suffolk, 
i. 304 

Duck's egg, external soul in a, ii. 109 39., 
II5 Sg., I16, IIQ 5g., 120, 126, 130, 
132 

Duk-duk, secret society of New Britain, 
i, 11, ii, 246 sg. 

Duke of York Island, ii. 199 7.2; Duk- 
duk society in, 247 ; exogamous classes 
in, 248 2. 

Duke Town, on the Calabar River, ii, 
209 

Dukkala, New Year customs in, i, 218 

Dumbartonshire, Hallowe’en in, i. 237 
7a 

Dunbeath, in Caithness, i. 291 

Dunkeld, i. 232 

Dunkirk, procession of giants on Mid- 
summer Day at, ii. 34 sg. 

Durandus, G. (W. Durantis), his Ration- 
ale Divinorum Oficiorum, i. 161 

Durham, Easter candle in the cathedral 
of, i. 122 7. 

Durris, parish of, Kincardineshire, Mid- 
summer fires in the, i. 206 sg. 

Dusk of the Evening, prayers to the, 


1. 53 

Diisseldorf, Shrove Tuesday custom in 
the district of, 1, 120 

Dutch names for mistletoe, ii. 319 n,) 

Dwarf-elder at Midsummer detects witch- 
craft, ii. 64 

Dyaks of Borneo, trees and plants as 
life indices among the, ii, 164 5g. ; 
their doctrine of the plurality of souls, 
222; of Landak and Tajan, marriage 
custom of the, i. 5 ; birth-trees among 
the, ii. 164; of Pinoeh, their custom 
at a birth, ii. 154 $g. 


Eagle, sacrifice to, i, 152 

bone, used to drink out of, i. 45 

clan, il. 271, 272 ”.3 

-hawk, external soul of medicine- 

man in, il, 199 

-spirits and buried treasures, i, 218 

Earth, taboos observed by the priest of, 
in Southern Nigeria, i. 4; prayers to, 
50; and heaven, between, I syg. 

Easter, fern-seed blooms at, ii, 292 .3 

candle, i, 121, 122, 125 
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Easter ceremonies in the New World, i. 
127 5g. 

eggs, i, 108, 143, 144 

Eve, new fire on, i raz, 124, 

126, 158; the fern blooms at, ii. 66 

fires, i, 120 sgg. 

Man, burning the, i. 144 

—— Monday, fire-custom on, i. 143 

Mountains, bonfires on, i. 140, 141 

Saturday, new fire on, i. 121, 122, 

124, 127, 128, 130; the divining-rod 

baptized on, ii. 69 

Sunday, red eggs on, i. 122 

Eavesdropping, divination by, i. 
243, 244 

Echternach in Luxemburg, Lenten fire- 
custom at, i. 116 

Eclipses attributed to monster biting the 
sun or moon, i. 70; air thought to be 
poisoned at, 162 #.; thought to be 
caused by a monster attacking the 
luminary, 162 z. 

Edda, the prose, story of Balder in, i. 
1o1; the poetic, story of Balder in, 
TO2 

Eddesse, in Hanover, need-fire at,i.275 sg. 

Edersleben, Midsummer fire-custom at, 
i. 169 

Edgewell Tree, oak at castle of Dalhousie, 
ii. 166, 284 

Effect, supposed, of killing a totem 
animal, ii. 220 

Effigies burnt in bonfires, i. 106, 107, 
116, 118 sg., 119 5g., 121, 122, 159, 
167; of Judas burnt at Easter, 121, 
127 $9., 130 sg.; burnt in the Mid- 
summer fires, 172 $g., 195; of witches 
burnt in the fires, 342, ii. 19, 43; of 
human beings burnt in the fires, er 
$qg.; of giants burnt in the summer 
fires, 38 

Effigy of absent friend cut in a tree, ii, 
159 5g. 

Efik, a tribe of Calabar, their belief in 
external or bush souls, ii. 206 

Egede, Hans, on impregnation by the 
moon, i. 76 

Egg broken in water, divination by means 
of, i. 208 sg. 

Eggs, charm to ensure plenty of, i. rr2, 
338; begged for at Midsummer, 169; 
divination by white of, 236 s9., 238; 
external souls of fairy beings in, ii. 
106 $99., IIO, 125, 132 59., 140 sg, 

, Easter, i. 108, 122, 143, 144 

Egypt, the Flight into, ii. 69 ».; deified 
kings of, their souls deposited during 
life in portrait statues, 157 

Egyptian, ancient, story of the external 
soul, ii. 134 599. 

doctrine of the ža or external soul, 

ii. 157 2.7 


238, 
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Egyptian tombs, plaques or palettes of 
schist in, ii. 155 

Egyptians, human sacrifices among the, 
ii. 286 7. 

Eifel Mountains, Lenten fires in the, i. 
115 59., 336 sg.; Cobern in the, 120; 
St. John’s fires in the, 169; the Yule 
log in the, 248; Midsummer flowers 
in the, ii. 48 

Eighty-one (nine times nine), men make 
need-fire, i. 289, 294, 295 

Eket, in North Calabar, ii. 209 

Ekoi, a tribe of Calabar, their belief in 
external or bush souls, ii. 206 sgg. 

Elangeda, external soul in Fan language, 
ii. 201, 226 n.} 

Elbe, the river, dangerous on Midsummer 
Day, ii. 26 

Elder-flowers gathered at Midsummer, 
ii. 64 

Elecampane in a popular remedy, i. 17 

Electric conductivity of various kinds of 
wood, ii. 299 .? 

Elephant hunters, custom of, i. 5 

Elephants, lives of persons bound up 
with those of, ii. 202, 203; external 
human souls in, 207 

Elgin, medical use of mistletoe in, ii. 84 

Elk clan of the Omaha Indians, i. rr 

Elm wood used to kindle need-fire, i, 
299 

Embers of bonfires planted in fields, i, 
117, 121; stuck in cabbage gardens, 
174, 175; promote growth of crops, 
337. See also Ashes and Sticks, 
charred 

of Midsummer fires a protection 
against conflagration, i 188; a pro- 
tection against lightning, 190 

Emily plain of Central Australia, ii 
238 

Emmenthal, in Switzerland, superstition 
as to Midsummer Day in the, ii. az 
use of orpine at Midsummer in the, 
62 n. 

Emu fat not allowed to touch the ground, 
i, 13 

-wren, called men’s ‘ brother’’ 
among the Kurnai, ii. 215 2.1, 216, 
218 

Encounter Bay tribe in South Australia, 
their dread of women at menstruation, 
1176 

Energy, sanctity and uncleanness, dif- 
ferent forms of the same mysterious, i. 
97 59. 

England, belief as to menstruous women 
in, i. 96 .1; Midsummer fires in, 
196 sgg.; the Yule log in, 255 sgg.; 
the need-fire in, 286 sgg.; Midsummer 
giants in, ii. 36 sgg.; divination by 
orpine at Midsummer in, 61; fern- 
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seed at Midsummer in, 65; the north 
of, mistletoe used to make the dairy 
thrive in, 85 sg.; birth-trees in, 165 ; 
children passed through cleft ash-trees 
as a cure for rupture or rickets in, 168 
sgg. ; oak-mistletoe in, 316 

English cure for whooping-cough, rheu- 
matism, and boils, ii. 180 

Ensival, bonfires at, i. 108 

Entrails, external soul in, ii, 146 sg., 
152 

Epic of Kings, Firdusi's, i. 104 

Epidemic, creeping through a tunnel as 
a remedy for an, i. 283 sg. 

Epilepsy, yellow mullein a protection 
against, ii, 63; mistletoe a cure for, 
78, 83, 84 
pinal, Lenten fires at, i. 109 


Eriskay, fairies at Hallowe'en in, i. 
226; salt cake at Hallowe'en in, 
238 sg. 


Errol, the Hays of, their fate bound up 
with oak-mistletoe, ii. 283 sg. 

Escouvion or Scouvion, the Great and 
the Little, i. 108 

Esquimaux, their superstition as to various 
meats, i. 13 sg. ; seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, 55; ceremony of 
the new fire among the, 134; their 
custom at eclipses, 162 7. 

of Alaska, child's soul deposited in 

a bag among the, ii. 155 

of Bering Strait, their belief as to 
menstruous women, i. 91 

Esthonia, bathing at Midsummer in, ii. 
29; flowers gathered for divination 
and magic at Midsummer in, 53 59. 

Esthonians, Midsummer fires among the, 
i. 179 sg.; of Oesel cull St. John's 
herbs on St. John’s Day, ii. 49 

Eteobutads as umbrella-bearers at the 
festival of Scira, i. 20 7.} 

Eton, Midsummer fires at, i. 197 

Eunuchs perform a ceremony for the 
fertility of the fields, i. 340 

Euphorbia lathyris, caper-spurge, it. 69 

Euripides, his play on Meleager, ii. 103 
Zoe 

Europe, superstitions as to menstruous 
women in, i. 96 sg. ; the fire-festivals 
of, 106 sgg.; great dread of witch- 
craft in, 342; birth-trees in, ii. 165 ; 
belief in, that strength of witches and 
wizards is in their hair, 158 

Eurydice, Orpheus and, ii. 294 

Eve of Samhain (Hallowe'en) in Ireland, 
i. 139 

Evera (Caesarea), in Asia Minor, creep- 
ing through a rifted rock at, ii. 189 

Evil eye, protection against, i. 17 

spirit, mode of cure for possession 

by an, ii. 186 
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Evil spirits driven away at the New 
Year, i. 134 5g. ; kept off by fire, 282, 
285 sg. ; St. John's herbs a protection 
against, ii. 49; kept off by flowers 
gathered at Midsummer, 53 5g. ; creep- 
ing through cleft trees to escape the 
pursuit of, 173 sgg. Sre also Demons 

Ewe negroes, their dread of menstruous 
women, i. 82 

Exogamous classes in Duke of York 
island, ii. 248 z. 

Exorcizing vermin with torches, i. 340 

Exorcism of evil spirits, i. 5; and 
ordeals, 66; at Easter, 123; use of 
St. John’s wort in, ii. 55; use of 
mugwort in, 60; by vervain, 62 2.* 

Expulsion of demons, annual, i. 135 

External soul in folk-tales, ii. 95 599.; 
in folk-custom, 153 sgg. ; in inanimate 
things, 153 sgg.; in plants, 159 599. 5 
in animals, 196 sgg. ; kept in totem, 
220 sgg. See also Souls, External 

Extinction of common fires before the 
kindling of the need-fire, i. 271, 272, 
273, 274, 275, 276, 277 59., 279, 283, 
285, 288, 289, 289 s9., 291, 291 39., 
292, 294, 297, 298 sg. ; ceremonial, 
of fires, ii. 297 5g. 

Eye, the evil, cast on cattle, i, 302, 303 ; 
oleander a protection against the, ii. 51 

Eyes, looking through flowers at the 
Midsummer fire, thought to be good 
for the, i. 162, 163, 165 59., 171, 174 
sg., 344; ashes or smoke of Mid- 
summer fire supposed to benefit the, 
214 sg. ; sore, attributed to witchcraft, 
344; mugwort a protection against 
sore, ii, 59; of newly initiated lads 
closed, 241 

Eyre, E. J., on menstruous women in 
Australia, i. 77 


‘Faery dairts” thought to kill cattle, 
i. 303 

Failles, bonfires, i, 111 2.1 

Fair, great, at Uisnech in County Meath, 
i, 158 

Fairies let loose at Hallowe'en, i, 224 
sgg. ; carry off men’s wives, 227; at 
Hallowe'en, dancing with the, 227; 
thought to kill cattle by their darts, 
303; active on Hallowe'en and May 
Day, ii. 184 7.4, 185 

Fairy changelings, i. 151 æ. ; mistletoe 
a protection against, ii. 283 

Falcon stone, at Errol, in Perthshire, ii, 
28 

Ralkcnsteis chapel of St. Wolfgang, 
creeping through a rifted rock near 
the, ii. 189 

Falling sickness, mistletoe a remedy for, 
ii, 83, 84 

Zz 
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Famenne in Namur, Lenten fires in, i. 
108 

Familiar spirits of wizards in boars, ii. 
196 sg, 

Fans of the French Congo, birth-trees 
among the, ii. 161 

—— of the Gaboon, their theory of the 
external soul, ii. 200 sgg., 226 2.1; 
guardian spirits acquired in dreams 
among the, 257 

of West Africa, custom at end of 
mourning among the, ii. 18 

Fast at puberty, ii. 222 n.’ 

Fasting of girls at puberty, i. 56, 57, 58, 
59. 60, 61, 66; of women at men- 
Struation, 93, 94; as preparation for 
gathering magical plants, ii. 45, 55 
n, 58 

——men and women at a dancing 
festival, i. 8 sgg. 

Fasts imposed on heirs to thrones in 
South America, i. 19; rules observed 
in, 20 

Fat of emu not allowed to touch the 
ground, i. 13; of crocodiles and 
snakes as unguent, 14 

Fattening-house for girls in Calabar, ii, 
259 

Feast of Florus and Laurus on August 
18th, i. 220; of the Nativity of the 
Virgin, 220 sg. ; of All Souls, 223 sg., 
225 2,3 

Fechenots, fechenottes, Valentines, i. 110 

Feet foremost, children born, curative 
power attributed to, i, 295 

Fen-hall, i. 102 

Ferintosh district, in Scotland, i. 227 

Fern in a popular remedy, i. 17; the 
male (Aspidium filix mas), supersti- 
tions as to, ii. 66 sg. 

owl or goatsucker, sex totem of 

women, ii. 217 

-seed gathered on Midsummer Eve, 
magical properties ascribed to, ii. 65 
sgq.; blooms on Midsummer Eve, 
287 ; blooms on Christmas Night, 288 
sg. ; reveals treasures in the earth, 287 
s99. ; brought by Satan on Christmas 
night, 289; gathered at the solstices, 
Midsummer Eve and Christmas, 290 
sq. ; procured by shooting at the sun 
on Midsummer Day, 291; blooms at 
Easter, 292 7.? 

Feronia, Italian goddess, ii, 14 

Ferrara, synod of, denounces practice of 
gathering fern-seed, ii. 66 7. 

Fertility of women, magical ceremony to 
ensure, i. 23 sg., 31; of fields, pro- 
cessions with lighted torches to ensure 
the, 233 sg. ; of the land supposed to 
depend on the number of human 
beings sacrificed, ii. 32, 33, 42 sg. 
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Fertilization of mango trees, ceremony 
for the, i, 10 

Fertilizing fields with ashes of Midsummer 
fires, i, 170 

Festival of the cold food in China, ù 
137; Chinese, shifted in the calendar, 
137; of the Cross on August rst, 
220; of the Dead, 223 sg., 225 sg. 

Fetish, the great, in West Africa, ii, 256 

Fever, leaping over the Midsummer bon- 
fires as a preventive of, i. 166, 173, 
194; Midsummer fires a protection 
against, 190; need-fire kindled to pre- 
vent, 297; cure for, in India, ii. 190 

Fey, devoted, i. 231 

Fez, Midsummer custom at, i. 216, ii. 31 

Field-mice, burning torches as a pro- 
tection against, i. 114, 115 

and moles driven away by torches, 
ii. 340 

Fields, cultivated, menstruous women 
not allowed to enter, i. 79; protected 
against insects by menstruous women, 
98 2.1; processions with torches 
through, 107 sg., IIO 39g., 113 599., 
179, 339 $7. ; protected against witches, 
121; made fruitful by bonfires, 140; 
fertilized by ashes of Midsummer fires, 
170; fertilized by burning wheel rolled 
over them, 191, 340 sg. ; protected 
against hail by bonfires, 344 

Fig-trees, charm to benefit, i. 18; sacred 
among the Fans, ii. r61 

Fights between men and women about 
their sex totems, ii. 215, 217 

Figo, bonfire, i. 111 

Fiji, brides tattooed in, i. 34 7.1; the 
fire-walk in, ii. ro sg. ; birth-trees in, 
163; the drama of death and resur- 
rection exhibited to novices at initia- 
tion in, 243 $99. 

Filey, in Yorkshire, the Yule log and 
candle at, i. 256 

Finchra, mountain in Rum, ii. 284 

Fingan Eve in the Isle of Man, i. 266 

Finistère, bonfires on St. John's Day in, 
i, 183 

Finland, Midsummer fires in, i. 180 sg. ; 
fir-tree as life-index in, ii. 165 sg. 

Finsch Harbour in German New Guinea, 
il, 239 

Fir-branches, prayers to, i. 51; at Mid- 
summer, 177; Midsummer mummers 
clad in, ii, 25 sg. 

-cones, seeds of, gathered on St. 

John's Day, ii. 64 

-tree as life-index, ii, 165 sg. ; 

mistletoe on fir-trees, 315, 316 

-wood used to kindle need-fire, i. 

278, 282 

or beech used to make the Yule 

log, i 249 
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Firdusi’s Epie of Kings, i. 104 

Fire, girls at puberty forbidden to see or 
go near, i. 29, 45, 46; menstruous 
women not allowed to touch or see, 
84, 85; extinguished at menstruation, 
87; in fire-festivals, different possible 
explanations of its use, 112 sg. ; made 
by flints or by flint and steel, 121, 124, 
126, 127, 145, 146, 159; made by a 
burning-glass, 121, 127; made by a 
metal mirror, 132, 137, 138 7.5; made 
by the friction of wood, 132, 133, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 144 5g., 148, 155, 169 
$4-, 175, 177, 179, 220, 264, 270 599., 
335 $4., li. 8, 90, 295 ; not to be blown 
up with breath, i. 133; year called a fire, 
137; thought to grow weak with age, 
137; pretence of throwing a man into, 
148, 186, ii. 25 ; carried round houses, 
corn, cattle, and women after child- 
bearing, 151 #.; used to drive away 
witches and demons at Midsummer, 
170; as a protection against evil 
spirits, 282, 285 sg.; made by means 
of a wheel, 335 sg., ii. 91; as a de- 
structive and purificatory agent, i, 
341; used as a charm to produce sun- 
shine, 341 sg. ; employed as a barrier 
against ghosts, ii. 17 sgg. ; as a puri- 
ficatory agency, 19; used to burn or 
ban witches, 19 sg. ; extinguished by 
mistletoe, 78, 84 sg., 293; Of oak- 
wood used to detect a murderer, 92 
n.*; life of man bound up with a, 
157; perpetual, of oak-wood, 285 sg. ; 
conceived by savages as a property 
stored like sap in trees, 295; primitive 
ideas as to the origin of, 295 sg. 

, living, made by friction of wood, i, 

220 

, new, kindled on Easier Saturday, 
i. 121 sgg.; festivals of new, 131 597.; 
made by the friction of wood at Christ- 
mas, 264 

we of heaven,” term applied to Mid- 
summer bonfire, i. 334, 335 

—— -drill used to kindle need-fire, i. 
292 

Fire-festivals of Europe, i. 106 sgq.; in- 
terpretation of the, 328 s99., il. 15 
sgg. ; at the solstices, i. 331 sg.; solar 
theory of the, 331 sgg.; purificatory 
theory of the, 341 sgg.; regarded as 
a protection against witchcraft, 342 ; 
the purificatory theory of the, more 
probable than the solar theory, 346 ; 
elsewhere than in Europe, ii. 1 sgg. 5 
in India, 1 s44., 5 sgg-; in China, 3 
sgq.; ın Japan, 9 sg.; in Fiji, 10 sg. ; 
in Tahiti, the Marquesas Islands, and 
Trinidad, 11; in Africa, 11 sgg.; in 
classical antiquity in Cappadocia and 


Italy, 14 sg.; their relation to Druidism, 
33 $99.» 45 

Fire-god, Armenian, i. 131 7.3; of the 
Iroquois, prayers to the, 299 sg. 

-walk, the, ii. 1 sgg.; a remedy for 
disease, 7; the meaning of the, 15 
599. 

Firebrand, external soul of Meleager in 
a, li, 103 

Firebrands, the Sunday of the, i. 110, 
114 

Fires extinguished as preliminary to ob- 
taining new fire, i, §; annually extin- 
guished and relit, 132 sgg.; to burn 
the witches on the Eve of May Day 
(Walpurgis Night), 159 sg. ; autumn, 
220 sgg.; the need-fire, 269 sgg. ; ex- 
tinguished before the lighting of the 
need-fire, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277 5q., 279, 283, 285, 288, 
289 59., 291, 291 5., 292, 294, 297, 
298 sg.; of the fire-festivals explained 
as sun-charmis, 329, 331 Sgg.; ex- 
plained as purificatory, 329 $g., 341 
sgq.; the burning of human beings in 
the, ii. 21 sgg.; perpetual, fed with 
oak-wood, 91; with pinewood, 91 2.7; 
the solstitial, perhaps sun-charms, 292; 
extinguished and relighted from a flame 
kindled by lightning, 297 sg. See also 
Fire, Bonfires 

, the Beltane, i. 146 sgg. 

——, the Easter, i. 120 59g. 

, Hallowe'en, i. 222 sg., 230 599. 

, the Lenten, i. 106 sgg. 

, Midsummer, i. 160 sgg.; a pro- 

tection against witches, 180; supposed 

to stop rain, 188, 336; supposed to 

be a preventive of backache in reap- 

ing, 189, 344 $g. ; a protection against 

fever, 190 

, Midwinter, i. 246 sgg. 

of St. John in France, i. 183, 188, 

189, 190, 192, 193 

on the Eve of Twelfth Day, i. 107 

First-born lamb, wool of, used as cure 
for colic, i. 17 

sons make need-fire, i. 294 ; special 
magical virtue attributed to, 295 

First-fruits offered to the souls of the 
dead, ii. 243 

Fish frightened or killed by proximity of 
menstruous women, i. 77, 93; external 
soul in a, ii, 99 5g., 122 sg.; golden, 
external soul of girl in a, 147 sg. ; lives 
of people bound up with, 200, 202, 
204, 209 

Fisheries supposed to be spoiled by 
menstruous women, i, 77, 78, 90 sg., 


93 
Fison, Rev. Lorimer, on Fijian religion, 
ii. 244 2.223, 246 2.) 


344 


Fittleworth, in Sussex, cleft ash-trees 
used for the cure of rupture at, ii. 
169 sg. 

Flames of bonfires, omens drawn from, 
i. 159, 165, 336 

Flanders, Midsummer fires in, i. 194; 
the Yule log in, 249; wicker giants in, 
hs BE 

Flax, leaping over bonfires to make the 
flax grow tall, i. 119; charms to make 
flax grow tall, 165, 166, 173, 174, 
176, 180 

crop, omens of the, drawn from 
Midsummer bonfires, i. 165 

— seed sown in direction of flames of 
bonfire, i. 140, 337 

Fleabane as a cure for headache, i. 17 

Fleas, leaping over Midsummer fires to 
get rid of, i. 211, 212, 217 

Flight into Egypt, the, ii. 69 z. 

Flints, fire kindled by, i. r21, 124, 126, 
127, 145, 146, 159 

Floor, sitting on the, at Christmas, i. 
261 

Florence, ceremony of the new fire at 
Easter in, i. 126 sg. 

Fiorus and Laurus, feast of, on August 
18th, i. 220 

Flowers thrown on bonfire, ii. 8; ex- 
ternal souls in, 117 sg. See also 
Crown 

and herbs cast into the Midsummer 

bonfires, i. 162, 163, 172, 173 

at Midsummer thrown on roofs 

as a protection against lightning, i. 

169; festival of, 177 sg.; as talis- 

mans, 183; in fires, 184, 188, 190; 

wreaths of, hung over doors and 

windows, 201; placed on mouths of 

wells, ii, 28; divination from, 50 

on Midsummer Eve, blessed by St. 
John, i. 171; the magic flowers of 
Midsummer Eve, ii. 45 sgg.; used in 
divination, 52 sg.; used to dream 
upon, $2, 54 

Flutes, sacred, played at initiation, ii, 
241 

Fly River, in British New Guinea, ii. 232 

“ Flying - rowan” (parasitic rowan), 
superstitions in regard to, ii, 281; 
used to make a divining-rod, 281 sg. 

Foam of the sea, the demon Namuci 
killed by the, ii. 280; the totem of a 
clan in India, 281 

Fo-Kien, province of China, festival of 
fire in, ii. 3 sgg. 

Folgareit, in the Tyrol, 
custom at, ii. 47 

Folk-custom, external soul in, ii. 153 
59q. 

—— -tales, the external soul in, ii. 95 


sqq. 
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Follies of Dunkirk, ii. 34 sg. 

Food, sacred, not allowed to touch the 
ground, i. 13 sg. ; girls at puberty not 
allowed to handle, 23, 28, 36, 40 sg., 


42 

Foods, forbidden, i. 4, 7, 19, 36 s¢., 38, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 
54, 56, 57, 58, 68, 77, 78, 94 

“ Fool's Stone ” in ashes of Midsummer 
fire, i. 195 

Forbidden thing of clan, ii. 313 

Forchheim, in Bavaria, the burning of 
Judas at Easter in, i. 143 

Foreskins of young men offered to 

Forespeaking men and cattle, i. 303 

Forgetfulness of the past after initia- 
tion, ii, 238, 254, 256, 258, 259, 
266 sg. 

Forked shape of divining-rod, ii. 67 7.8 

“ Forlorn fire,” need-fire, i, 292 

Fouléeres, bonfires, i. 111 2.4 

Foulkes, Captain, quoted, ii. 210 

Four kinds of wood used to make the 
divining-rod, ii. 69, 291 

Fourdin, E., on the procession of the 
giants at Ath, ii, 36 2.? 

Four-leaved clover, a counter-charm for 
witchcraft, i. 316; at Midsummer 
useful for magic, ii. 62 sg. 

Fowler, W. Warde, on Midsummer 
custom, i. 206 2.2; on sexta luna, ii, 
77 ”.1; on the ceremony of passing 
under the yoke, 195 2.4; on the oak 
and the thunder-god, 298, 299 ».?, 300 

Fowls’ nests, ashes of bonfires put in, i, 
FIZ, 338 

Fox prayed to spare lambs, i. 152 

Foxes burnt in Midsummer fires, ii, 39, 
41; witches turn into, 4I 

Foxwell, Ernest, on the fire-walk in 
Japan, ii. 10 2} 

Fraas, F., on the various sorts of mistle- 
toe known to the ancients, ii. 318 

Frampton-on-Severn in Gloucestershire, 
ii, 316 

France, Lenten fires in, i. 109 sgg. ; 
Midsummer fires in, 181 sgg. ; fires 
on All Saints’ Day in, 245 sg.; the 
Yule log in, 249 sgg.; wonderful 
herbs gathered on St. John’s Eve 
(Midsummer Eve) in, ii. 45 sg¢.; 
mugwort (herb of St. John) at Mid- 
summer in, 58 sg. ; fern-seed at Mid- 
summer in, 65; judicial treatment of 
sorcerers in, 158; birth-trees in, 165; 
children passed through a cleft oak as 
a cure for rupture or rickets in, 170. 
See also French 

Franche-Comté, Lenten fires in, i. rro 
$g.; fires of St. John in, 189; the 
Yule log in, 254 
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Franken, Middle, fire custom at Easter 
in, i 143 

Frankenstein, precautions against witches 
in, ii. 20 7. 

Fraser Lake in British Columbia, i. 47 

Freiburg, in Switzerland, Lenten fires in, 
i. 119; fern and treasure on St. John’s 
Night in, ii. 288 

Freising, in Bavaria, creeping through a 
narrow opening in the cathedral of, ii. 
189 

French cure for whooping - cough, ii. 
Ig2 7.1 

Islands, use of bull-roarers in, ii. 

229 7. 

peasants, their superstition as to a 
virgin and a flame, i. 137 . 

Friction of wood, fire made by the, i. 
132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 138, 144 
sg., 148, 155, 169 s7., 17§, 177, 179, 
220, 264, 270 $7., 335 5g., ii. 8; the 
most primitive mode of making fire, 
90, 295 

* Friendly Society of the Spirit” among 
the Naudowessies, il. 267 

Frigg or Frigga, the goddess, and Balder, 
i, IOI, 102 

Fringes worn over the eyes by girls at 
puberty, i. 47, 48 

Fruit-trees threatened, i. 114; Midsum- 
mer fires lit under, 215; shaken at 
Christmas to make them bear fruit, 
248; fumigated with smoke of need- 
fire, 280 ; fertilized by burning torches, 
340 

Fuga daemonum, St. John's wort, ii. 


$5 

Fulda, the Lord of the Wells at, ii. 28 

Fumigating crops with smoke of bonfires, 
i, 201, 337 

sheep and cattle, ii. 12, 13 

Fumigation of pastures at Midsummer 
to drive away witches and demons, i. 
170; Of fruit-trees, nets, and cattle with 
smoke of need-fire, 280; of byres with 
juniper, 296; of trees with wild thyme 
on Christmas Eve, ii. 64 

Fiinen, in Denmark, cure for childish 
ailments at, ii. 191 

Funeral, customs observed by mourners 
after a funeral in order to escape from 
the ghost, ii. 174 599. 

ceremony among the Michemis, i. § 

Furnace, walking through a fiery, ii. 
3 599. 

Furness, W. H.,-on passing under an 
archway, ii. 179 sg., 180 1.2 


Gabb, W. M., on ceremonial unclean- 
ness, i. 65 2.3 

Gablonz, in Bohemia, Midsummer bed 
of flowers at, ii. 57 
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Gaboon, birth-trees in the, ii. 160; 
theory of the external soul in, 200 sg. 

Gacko, need-fire at, i. 286 

Gaidoz, H., on the custom of passing 
sick people through cleft trees, ii. 171 

Gage, Thomas, on zaguals among the 
Indians of Guatemala, ii. 213 

Gaj, in Slavonia, need-fire at, i. 282 

Galatian senate met in Drynemetum, 
‘the temple of the oak,” ii. 89 

Galatians kept their old Celtic speech, 
ii, 89 2.2 

Galela, dread of women at menstruation 
in, i. 79 

Galelareese of Halmahera, their rites of 
initiation, ii, 248 

Gallic Councils, their prohibition of 
carrying torches, i. 199 

Gallows Hill, magical plants gathered 


on the, ii. 57 
-rope used to kindle need-fire, i, 
277 
Gandersheim, in Brunswick, need-fire 


at, i. 277 

Gap, in the High Alps, cats roasted alive 
in the Midsummer fire at, ii. 39 3g 

Gardner, Mrs. E. A., i. 131 2.1 

Garlands of flowers placed on wells at 
Midsummer, ii. 28; thrown on trees, 
a form of divination, 53 

Garlic roasted at Midsummer fires, i 
193 

Garonne, Midsummer fires in the valley 
of the, i. 193 

Gatschet, A. S., on 
Indians, ii. 276 2.? 

Gaul, ‘' serpents’ eggs” in ancient, i. 15; 
human sacrifices in ancient, ii. 32 sg. 

Gauls, their fortification walls, i. 267 sg. 

Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, the 
{ngniet society in the, ii. 156 

Gem, external soul of magician in a, ii. 
105 sg.; external soul of giant in a, 


the Toukawe 


130 
Geneva, Midsummer fires in the canton 
of, 1, 172 


Genius, the Roman, ii. 212 #. 

Geranium burnt in Midsummer fire, L 
213 

Gerhausen, Ł 166 

German stories of the external soul, ii. 
116 59g. 

Germans, human sacrifices offered by 
the ancient, ii. 28 2.1; the oak sacred 
among the, 89 

Germany, Lenten fires in, i. 115 sg. 5 
Easter bonfires in, 140 sgg.; custom 
at eclipses in, 162”. ; the Midsummer 
fires in, 163 sgg.; the Yule log in, 
247 sqgg.; belief in the transformation 
of witches into animals in, 321 2.3; 
colic, sore eyes, and stiffness of the 
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back attributed to witchcraft in, 344 
sg.; mugwort at Midsummer in, ii. 
59; orpine gathered at Midsummer 
in, 62 ”.; fern-seed at Midsummer 
in, 65; mistletoe a remedy for epilepsy 
in, 83; the need-fire kindled by the 
friction of oak in, 91 ; oak-wood used 
to make up cottage fires on Mid- 
summer Day in, 91 sg. ; birth-trees in, 
165; children passed through a cleft 
oak as a cure for rupture in, 170 sgg. 

Gestr and the spae-wives, Icelandic story 
of, il, 125 sg. 

Gewar, King of Norway, i. 103 

Ghost, oracular, in a cave, ii. 312 sg. 

Ghosts extracted from wooden posts, i. 
8; fire used to get rid of, ii. 17 s47. ; 
mugwort a protection against, 59; 
kept off by thorn bushes, 174 59.; 
creeping through cleft sticks to escape 
from, 174 sgg. 

Giant who had no heart in his body, 
Stories of the, ii. 96 sgg., 119 59.; 
mythical, supposed to kill and resus- 
citate lads at initiation, 243 

Giant-fennel burnt in Midsummer fire, i. 
213 

Giants of wicker-work at popular festivals 
in Europe, ii. 33 sgg.; burnt in the 
summer bonfires, 38 

Giggenhausen, in Bavaria, burning the 
Easter Man at, i. 144 

Gion shrine in Japan, i. 138 

Gippsland, the Kurnai of, ii, 216 

Giraldus Cambrensis on transformation 
of witches into hares, i. 315 7} 

Girdle of wolf’s hide worn by were- 
wolves, i. 310 2.1; of St. John, mug- 
wort, ii. 59 

Girdles of mugwort worn on St. John's 
Day or Eve as preservative against 
backache, sore eyes, ghosts, magic, 
and sickness, ii. 59 

Girkshausen, in Westphalia, the Yule 
log at, i. 248 

Girl at puberty said to be wounded by a 
snake, i, 56; to be swallowed by a 
Serpent, 57 

and boy produce need-fire by fric- 
tion of wood, 281 

Girls at puberty, secluded, i. 22 sgg. ; 
not allowed to touch the ground, 22, 
33, 35, 36, 60; not allowed to see the 
sun, 22, 35, 36, 37, 41, 44, 46, 47, 
68 ; not allowed to handle food, 23, 
28, 36, 40 sg., 42; half buried in 
ground, 38 sgg. ; not allowed to scratch 
thumselves with their fingers, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 44, 47, 50, 53, 92; not allowed 
to lie down, 44; gashed on back, 
breast, and belly, 60; stung by ants, 
61; beaten severely, 61, 66 sg. ; sup- 
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posed to be attacked by a demon, 67 
sg. ; not to see the sky, 69; forbidden 
to break bones of hares, 73 2.8 

Gisors, crawling through a holed stone 
near, ii. 188 

Givoy agon, living fire, made by the 
friction of wood, i. 220 

Glamorgan, the Vale of, Beltane and 
Midsummer fires in the, i. 154; Mid- 
summer fires in, 201, 338 

Glands, ashes of Yule log used to cure 
swollen, i. 251 

Glanvil, Joseph, on a witch in the form 
of a cat, i. 317 

Glass, the Magician's or Druids, i. 16 

Glatz, precautions against witches on 
Walpurgis Night in, ii. 20 2. 

Glawi, in the Atlas, New Year fires at, 
1, 217 

Glencuaich, the hawk of, in a Celtic 
tale, ii. 127 sgg. 

Glenorchy, the Beltane cake in, i. 149 

**Glory, the Hand of,” mandragora, ii. 
316 

Gloucestershire, mistletoe growing on 
oaks in, ii. 316 

Gnaba.a, a spirit who swallows and dis- 
gorges lads at initiation, ii. 235 

Gnid-eld, need-fire, i. 280 

Goajiras of Colombia, their seclusion of 
girls at puberty, i. 34 7.3 

Goatsucker or fern owl, sex totem of 
women, ii. 217 

God, Aryan, of the thunder and the oak, 
i. 265 

on Earth, title of supreme chief of 
the Bushongo, ii, 264 

Godolphin, in Cornwall, 
fires on, i. 199 

Gold, the flower of chicory to be cut 
with, ii. 71 ; root of marsh mallow to be 
dug with, 80 z.3; buried, revealed by 
mistletoe and fern-seed, 287 sgg., 291 

coin, magic plant to be dug up 
with a, ii. 57. See also Golden 

Golden axe, sacred tamarisk touched 
with, ii. 80 2.8 

Golden Bough, the, ii. 279 sgg.; and 
the priest of Aricia, i. r; a branch 
of mistletoe, ii, 284 sgg., 315 544. ; 
Virgil's account of the, 284 sg., 286, 
293 57., 315 sgg. ; origin of the name, 
286 sgg. 

fish, girl's external soul in a, ii. 

147 5q., 220 

knife, horse slain in sacrifice with 

a, ii, 80 2.8 

ring, half a hero’s strength in a, 
ii, 143 

—— sickle, mistletoe cut by Druids 
with a, ii. 77, 88; sacred olive at 
Olympia cut with a, 80 2.3 
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Golden sword and golden arrow, external 
soul of a hero in a, ii. 145 

Goldie, Rev. Hugh, on the ukpong or 
external soul in Calabar, ii. 206 

Goliath, effigy of, ii. 36 

Goluan, Midsummer, i. 199 

Good Friday, Judas driven out of church 
on, i. 146; the divining-rod cut on, 
ii. 68 2.4; sick children passed through 
cleft trees on, 172 

Goodrich-Freer, A., quoted, i, 154 7.3 

Googe, Barnabe, i. 124 

Gooseberry bushes, wild, custom as to, 
li. 48 

Gorillas, lives of persons bound up with 
those of, ii. 202 

Görz, belief as to witches at Midsummer 
about, ii. 75 

Grain Coast, West Africa, initiation of 
girls on the, ii. 259 

Grammont, in Belgium, festival of the 
‘Crown of Roses” at, i, 195; the 
Yule log at, 249 

Granada (South America), 
Tulers secluded in, i. 19 

Grand Halleux, bonfires at, i. 107 

Grannas-mias, torches, i, III 

Granno, invocation of, i. 111 sg. 

Granno-mio, a torch, i, III 

Grannus, a Celtic deity, identified with 
Apollo, i. 111 sq. 

Grant, the great laird of, not exempt 
from witchcraft, i. 342 2.4 

Grass, ceremony to make grass plentiful, 
i. 136 

Gratz, puppet burned on St. John’s Eve 
at: i 173 

Grave, dance at initiation in, ii. 237 

Great Man, who created the world and 
comes down in the form of lightning, 
ii. 298 

Greece, Midsummer fires in, i. 211 sg. ; 
mistletoe in, ii. 316, 317 

Greek belief as to menstruous women, i. 
98 x. 

— Church, ritual of the new fire at 
Easter in the, i. 128 sg. 

stories of girls who were forbidden 
to see the sun, i, 72 sgg. ; Of the ex- 
ternal soul, ii. 103 599. 

Greeks deemed sacred the places which 
were struck by lightning, li. 299 

Green Wolf, Brotherhood of the, ii. 
15 ”.; at Jumieges in Normandy, i. 
785 sg., ii. 25, 88 

Greenlanders, „their notion that women 
can conceive by the moon, i. 75 sg. 

Gregor, Rev. Walter, ii. 284 1; on 
virtue of children born feet foremost, 
i. 295 7.3; on the ‘‘ quarter - ill,” 
296 7.1; on the bewitching of cattle, 
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youthful 
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Greig, James S., fi. 187 7.8 

Greta, river in Yorkshire, i. 287 

Grey, Sir George, on the obong or 
totem, ii. 219 sg. 

Grimm, J., on need-fire, i. 270 ”., 
272 sg.; on the relation of the Mid- 
summer fires to Balder, ii. 87 2.6; on 
the sanctity of the oak, 89; on the 
oak and lightning, 300 

Grisons, threatening a mist in the, i. 280 

Grizzly Bear clan, ii. 274 

Groot, J. J. M. de, on mugwort in 
China, ii. 60 

Grottkau, precautions against witches 
in, ii, 20 7. 

Ground, sacred persons not allowed to 
set foot on, i. 2 sgg.; not to sit on 
bare, 4, 5, 12; girls at puberty not 
allowed to touch the, 22, 33, 35, 36, 
60; magical plants not to touch the, 
ii. 51; mistletoe not allowed to touch 
the, 280 

Grouse clan, ii. 273 

Grove, Miss Florence, 
mistletoe, ii. 287 7.1 

Grove, Balder’s, i. 104, ii. 315; sacred 
grove of Nemi, 315; soul of chief in 
sacred, 161. See also Arician 

Grubb, Rev. W. B., i. 57 2.1 

Griin, in Bohemia, mountain arnica 
gathered at Midsummer at, ii. 58 2.1 

Guacheta in Colombia, i. 74 

Guaranis of Brazil, their seclusion of girls 
at puberty, i. 56 

Guaraunos of the Orinoco, uncleanness 
of menstruous women among the, i, 
85 39. 

Guardian angels, afterbirth and navel- 
string regarded as a man's, ii, 162 7.7 

spirit, afterbirth and seed regarded 
as, ii. 223 n.?; acquired in a dream, 
256 sg. 

Guatemala, the nagual or external soul 
among the Indians of, ii. 212 sg. 

Guatusos of Costa Rica, use of bull- 
roarers among the, ii. 230 7. 

Guayquiries of the Orinoco, their beliefs 
as to menstruous women, i. 85 

Guelphs, the oak of the, ii. 166 

Guiana, British, the Macusis of, i. 60; 
ordeals undergone by young men 
among the Indians of, 63 sg. 

, French, the Wayanas of, i. 63 

Guizing at Christmas in Lerwick, i. 268 sg. 

Guleesh and the fairies at Hallowe'en, i, 
277 $4. 

Gunn, David, kindles need-fire, i, 291 

Guns fired to drive away witches, ii. 74 

Gwalior, Holi fires in, ii, 2 


on withered 


Hadji Mohammad shoots a were-wolf, L 
312 59. 
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Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands, 
girls at puberty secluded among the, i. 
44 5g. 

Hail, bonfires thought to protect fields 
against, i. 344; ceremonies to avert, 
144, 145; Midsummer fires a protec- 
tion against, 176; mountain arnica a 
protection against, ii. 57 sg. 

and thunderstorms caused by 
witches, i. 344 

Hainan, island, i. 137 

Hainaut, province of Belgium, fire cus- 
toms in, i. 108; procession of giants 
in, ii. 36 

Hair, unguent for, i. 14; prohibition to 
cut, 28; of girls at puberty shaved, 31, 
56, 57, 59; Hindoo ritual of cutting a 
child's, 99 2.7; of the Virgin or St. 
John looked for in ashes of Midsummer 
fire, 182 sg., 190, 191; external soul 
in, ii, 103 sg., 148; strength of people 
bound up with their, 158 sg.; of 
criminals, witches, and wizards shorn 
to make them confess, 158 sy.; of 
children tied to trees, 165 ; of novices 
cut at initiation, 245, 251 

=—— and nails of child buried under a 
tree, li, 161 

Hairy Stone, the, at Midsummer, i, 212 

Halberstadt district, need-fire in the, i. 
273 

Hall, C. F., among the Esquimaux, i. 13, 
134 

Rev. G. R., quoted, i. 198 

Hallowe’en, new fire at, in Ireland, i. 
139; an old Celtic festival of New 
Year, 224 sgg.; divination at, 225, 228 
5gq.; witches, hobgoblins, and fairies 
let loose at, 226 sgy., 245; witches 
and fairies active on, ii. 184 7.4, 185 

and Beltane, the two chief fire 

festivals of the British Celts, ii. 40 sg. 

cakes, i. 238, 241, 245 

—— fires, i. 222 sg,, 230 sgqg.; in Wales, 
156 

Halmahera, rites of initiation in, ii. 248 

Haltwhistle, in Northumberland, burnt 
sacrifice at, i. 301 

Hamilton, Gavin, quoted, i. 47 sg. 

Hammocks, girls at puberty hung up in, 
i. 56, 59, 60, 61, 66 

“ Hand of Glory,” mandragora, ii. 316 

Hannibal despoils the shrine on Soracte, 
ii. 15 

Hanover, the need-fire in, i. 275 ; Easter 
bonfires in, 140; custom on St. John’s 
Day about, ii. 56 

Hare, pastern bone of a, in a popular 
remedy, i. 17 

Hares, witches in the form of, i. 157; 
witches changed into, 315 4.1, 316 
5qq., ii, 41 
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Hares and witches in Yorkshire, ii. 197 

Hareskin Tinneh, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, i. 48 

Harris, Slope of Big Stones in, i. 227 

Hartland, E. S., on the life-token, ii 
IIQ 7, 

Haruvarus, degenerate Brahmans, their 
fire-walk, ii. 9 

Harz district, Easter bonfires in the, i. 
140; Midsummer fires in the, 169 

Mountains, Easter fires in the, i. 
142; need-fire in the, 276 ; springwort 
in the, ii. 69 sgg. 
Hats, special, worn by girls at puberty, 
i. 45, 46, 47, 92. See also Hoods 
Hausa story of the external soul, ii, 148 
sg. 

Hawaiians, the New Year of the, ii. 244 

Hawkweed gathered at Midsummer, ii. 57 

Hawthorn, mistletoe on, ii. 315, 316 

Haxthausen, A. von, i. 181 

Hays of Errol, their fate bound up with 
an oak-tree and the mistletoe growing 
on it, ii. 283 sg. 

Hazebrouch, in France, wicker giants on 
Shrove Tuesday at, ii. 35 

Hazel, the divining-rod made of, ii. 67 
$g.; never struck by lightning, 69 n. 

rods to drive cattle with, i. 204 

Headache, cure for, i. 17; mugwort a 
protection against, ii. 59 

Headdress, special, worn by girls at first 
menstruation, i. 92 

Headless Hugh, Highland story of, ii. 
130 59. 

horsemen in India, ii, 13x #2.) 

Heads or faces of menstruous women 
covered, i. 22, 24, 25, 29, 31, 44 sg., 
48 59., 55, 90 

Hearne, Samuel, quoted, i. go sg. 

Heart of bewitched animal burnt or 
boiled to compel the witch to appear, 
i, 321 59. 

Hearts of diseased cattle cut out and 
hung up as a remedy, i. 269 7.1, 325 

Heaven, the Queen of, ii. 303 

and earth, between, i. I syg., 98 


5g. 

Hector, first chief of Lochbuy, ii. 131 7.2 

Heiberg, Sigurd K., i. 171 7.3 

Heifer sacrificed at kindling need-fire, i. 
290 

Helensburgh, in Dumbartonshire, Hal- 
lowe'en at, i, 237 n.’ 

“ Hell-gate of Ireland,” i. 226 

Helmsdale, in Sutherland, need-fire at, 
i, 295 

Helpful animals in fairy tales, ii. 107, 
117, 120, 127 $99., 130, 132, 133, 
139 2.7, 140 59., 149 

Hemlock branch, external soul of ogress 
in a, ii. 152 
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Hemlock branches, passing through a 
ring of, in time of sickness, ii. 186 

stone in Nottinghamshire, i. 157 

Hemorrhoids, root of orpine a cure for, 
ii, 62 n. 

Hemp, how to make hemp grow tall, i. 
109; leaping over the Midsummer bon- 
fire to make the hemp grow tall, 166, 
168 

seed, divination by, i. 235, 241, 245 

Hen and chickens imitated by a woman 
and her children at Christmas, i, 260 

Henderson, William, on need-fire, i. 
288 sg.; on a remedy for cattle-dis- 
ease, 296 2.1; on burnt sacrifice of ox, 
301 

Hen's egg, external soul of giant in a, 
ii. 140 sg. 

Henshaw, Richard, on external or bush 
souls in Calabar, ii. 205 sg. 

Hephaestus worshipped in Lemnos, i, 
138 

Herb, a magic, gathered at Hallowe'en, 
i. 228 

of St. John, mugwort, ii. 58 

Herbs thrown across the Midsummer 
fires, i. 182, 201; wonderful, gathered 
on St. John's Eve or Day, ii. 45 svg. ; 
of St. John, wonderful virtues ascribed 
to, 46 

and flowers cast into the Mid- 
summer bonfires, i. 162, 163, 172, 
173 

Hercules at Argyrus, temple of, i. 99 7.8 

Herdsmen dread witches and wolves, i. 

43 

Hemi caishire, Midsummer fires in, i, 
199; the Yule log in, 257 sg. 

Herndon, W. L., quoted, i. 62 ”.% 

Hernia, cure for, i. 98 2.1 

Herodias, cursed by Slavonian peasants, 
i. 34 

Hee, A. de, on naguals among the 
Indians of Honduras, ti. 213 sg. 

Herrick, Robert, on the Yule log, i. 255 

Herring, salt, divination by, i. 239 

Herzegovina, the Yule log in, i. 263; 
need-fire in, 288 

Hesse, Lenten fire-custom in, i. 3118; 
Easter fires in, 140; wells decked 
with flowers on Midsummer Day in, 
ii. 28 

Hewitt, J. N. B., on need-fire of the 
Iroquois, i. 299 sg. 

Hiaina district of Morocco, ii. 51 

Hidatsa Indians, their theory of the 
plurality of souls, ii. 221 sg. 

Hieracium pilosella, mouse-ear hawk- 
weed, gathered at Midsummer, ii. 57 

Higgins, Rev. J. C., i. 207 n.? 

High Alps, department of the, Mid- 
summer fires in the, ii. 39 sg. 
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High Priest, the Fijian, ii, 245 

Highland story of Headless Hugh, ii, 
130 $q. 

Highlanders of Scotland, their medicinal 
applications of menstruous blood, i, 
98 7.1; their belief in the power of 
witches to destroy cattle, 343 2.1; 
their belief concerning snake stones, ii, 
311 

Highlands of Scotland, snake stones in 
the, i, 16; Beltane fires in the, 146 
sgq. ; divination at Hallowe'en in the, 
229, 234 sgg. ; need-fire and Beltane 
fire kindled by the friction of oak in 
the, ii. 91 

Hildesheim, Easter rites of fire and 
water at, i 124; Easter bonfires at, 
141; the need-fire at, 272 sg. ; hawk- 
weed gathered on Midsummer Day at, 
ie Oy? 

Hill of the Fires in the Highlands of 

Scotland, i. 149 

of Ward, in County Meath, i. 139 

Himalayan districts, mistletoe in the, 
li. 316 

Hindoo maidens secluded at puberty, i. 68 

marriage custom, i. 75 

ritual, abstinence from salt in, i. 

27 ; as to cutting a child’s hair, 99 2.2 

stories of the external soul, ii. 97 

sqq. 

use of menstruous fluid, i. 98 z.1 

women, their restrictions at men- 
struation, i. 84 

Hindoos of Southern India, their Pongol 
festival, ii. 4; of the Punjaub, their 
custom of passing unlucky children 
through narrow openings, 190 

Hippopotamus, external soul of chief in, 
ii. 200; lives of persons bound up 
with those of hippopotamuses, 201 
202, 205, 209 

Hirpi Sorani, their fire-walk, ii. 14 sg. 

Hlubi chief, his external soul in a pair of 
ox-horns, ii. 156 

Hoare, Sir Richard Colt, on Hallowe'en 
in Wales, i. 239 

Hogg, Alexander, i, 206 

Hogmanay, the last day of the year, 
i. 224, 266 

Hohenstaufen Mountains in Wurtem- 
berg, Midsummer fires in the, i. 166 

Hole in tongue of medicine-man, ii. 238, 
239 

Holed stones which people creep through 
as a cure, ii, 187 sqq. 

Holes in rocks or stones, sick people 
passed through, ii. 186 sgg. 

Holi, a festival of Northern India, ii. 2 sg. 

Holiness or taboo conceived as a danger- 
ous physical substance which needs to 
be insulated, i. 6 sg. 
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Holland, Easter fires in, i, 145 

Hollantide Eve (Hallowe'en) in the Isle 
of Man, i. 244 

Hollertau, Bavaria, Easter fires in the, 
ry ie 

Hollis, A. C., ii. 262 2.2 

Holly-tree, children passed through a 
cleft, ii, 169 .? 

Holm-oak, the Golden Bough growing 
on a, ti, 285 

Holy Apostles, church of the, at Florence, 
i. 126 

Land, fire flints brought from the, 

i, 126 

of Holies, the Fijian, ii. 244, 245 

Sepulchre, church of the, at Jeru- 
salem, ceremony of the new fire in 
the, i. 128 sg. 

Homesteads protected by bonfires against 
lightning and conflagration, i. 344 

Homoeopathic or imitative magic, i. 49, 
133: Nh Bey 

Homoeopathy, magical, ii. 177 

Homolje mountains in Servia, i. 282 

Honduras, the zagual or external soul 
among the Indians of, ii. 213 54., 
226 n.l 

Honorific totems of the Carrier Indians, 
ii. 273 599. 

Hoods worn by women after childbirth, 
i. 20; worn by girls at puberty, 44 s¢., 
48 sg., 55; worn by women at mens- 
truation, 90. See also Hats 

Hoop, crawling through a, as a cure 
or preventive of disease, ii. 184; of 
rowan-tree, sheep forced through a, 184 

Hoopoe brings the mythical springwort, 
ii. 70 2.2 

Horatius purified for the murder of his 
sister, ti, 194 

Hornbeam, mistletoe on, ii. 315 

Horse, the White, effigy carried through 
Midsummer fire, i. 203 sg. ; witch in 
the shape of a, 319 

sacrifice in ancient India, ii. 80 2.3 

Horse's head thrown into Midsummer 
fire, ii. 40 

Horse-chestnut, mistletoe on, ii. 315 

Horses used by sacred persons, i. 4 7.1; 
not to be touched or ridden by men- 
struous women, 88 sg., 96; driven 
through the need-fire, 276, 297 

Hos, the, of Togoland (West Africa), 
their dread of menstruous women, i, 82 

Hose, Dr. Charles, on creeping through 
a cleft stick after a funeral, 1i. 175 sg. 

and W. McDougall, on the xgarong 
or secret helper of the Ibans, ii. 224 2.1 

Hother, Hodr, or Hod, the blind god, 
and Balder, i. 101 sgg., ii. 279 .* 

Hottentots drive their sheep through fire, 
ii, 11 5gg. 
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House-communities of the Servians, 
i. 259 2.) 

Houses protected by bonfires against 
lightning and conflagration, i. 344; 
made fast against witches on Mid- 
summer Eve, ii. 7 

Oh of the soul ” in Isaiah, ii r55 7.° 

Housman, Professor A. E., on the feast 
of the Nativity of the Virgin, i, 221 sg. 

Houstry, in Caithness, need-fire at, i. 
291 sq. 

Howitt, A. W., on seclusion of men- 
struous women, i. 78; on killing a 
totem animal, ii. 220 2.2; on secrecy 
of totem names, 225 2. ; on the drama 
of resurrection at initiation, 235 s¢g. 

Howitt, Miss E. B., ii, 226 n.1 

Howth, the western promontory of, Mid- 
summer fire on, i. 204 

Castle, life-tree of the St. Lawrence 
family at, ii. 166 

Huahine, one of the Tahitian islands, 
ii, 11 2.8 

Hudson Bay Territory, the Chippeways 
of, i. 90 

Hughes, Miss E. P., on the fire-walk in 
Japan, ii. ro 2.) 

Human beings burnt in the fires, ii, 21 
s44. 

divinities put to death, i. 1 sg. 

sacrifices at fire-festivals, i. 106; 

traces of, 146, 148, 150 sgg., 186, 

ii. 31 ; offered by the ancient Germans, 

ii. 28 2.1; among the Celts of Gaul, 

32 sg.; the victims perhaps witches 

and wizards, 41 sgg.; Mannhardt's 

theory, 43 

victims annually burnt, ii. 286 #3 

Hungarian story of the external soul, 
ii. £40 

Hungary, Midsummer fires in, i. 178 sg. 

Hunt, Holman, his picture of the new 
fire at Jerusalem, i. 130 7. 

Hunt, Robert, on burnt sacrifices, i. 303 

Hunters avoid girls at puberty, i. 44, 46; 
luck of, spoiled by menstruous women, 
87, 89, 90, 91, 94 

Huon Gulf in German New Guinea, ii. 239 

Hupa Indians of California, seclusion of 
girls among the, i. 42 

Hurons of Canada, custom of their 
women at menstruation, i. 88 2.} 

Huskanaw, initiatory ceremony of the 
Virginian Indians, ii. 266 

Hut burnt at Midsummer, i. 215 sg. 

Hutchinson, W., quoted, i. 197 2.4 

Huts, special, for menstruous women, 
i. 79, 82, 85 sgg. 

Huzuls of the Carpathians kindle new 
fire at Christmas, i. 264; gather 
simples on St. John’s Night, ii. 49 

Hyaenas, men turned into, i. 313 
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Hypericum perforatum, St. John's wort, 
gathered at Midsummer, ii. 54 sgg. 
See also St. John’s Wort 

Hyphear, a kina of mistletoe, ii. 317, 318 

Hyrrockin, a giantess, i. r02 


Ibans of Borneo, their ngarong or secret 
helprr, ii, 224 n,} 

Ibos ot the Niger delta, their belief in 
external human souls lodged in ani- 
mals, ii, 203 sg. 

{brahim Pasha, i. 129 

Icelandic stories of the external soul, 
ii. 123 599. 

Icolmkill, the hill of the fires in, i. 149 

Ideler, L., on the Arab year before 
Mohammed, i. 217 2.4 

fdhlozt, ancestral spirit in serpent form, 
ii, 211 

Igiulik, Esquimaux of, i. 134 

Ilmenau, witches burnt at, i. 6 

Iluvans of Malabar, marriage custom of, 
L5 

Image of god carried through fire, ii. 4; 
reason for carrying over a fire, 24 

Images, colossal, filled with human vic- 
tims and burnt, ii. 32 sg. 

Imitative magic, i. 329, ii. 231 

Immortality, the burdensome gift of, 
i. 99 sg.; of the soul, perimental 
demonstration of the, ii. 276 

Immortelles, wreaths of, on Midsummer 
Day, i. 177 

Implements, magical, not allowed to 
touch the ground, i. 14 $9. 

Impregnation of women by the sun, 
i. 74 sg.; by the moon, 75 sq. 

ae rite” at Hindoo marriages, i. 75 

Inauguration of a king in Brahmanic 
ritual, i, 4 

Inca, fast of the future, i. 19 

Incas of Peru, their ceremony of the 
new fire, i. 132 

{ncantation recited at kindling need-fire, 
i. 290 

Inconsistency and vagueness of primi- 
tive thought, il. 301 sg. 

India, seclusion of girls at puberty in, 
i. 68 sgg.; fire-festivals in, ii. 1 sgg. ; 
sixty years’ cycle in, 77 #.1; the 
horse-sacrifice in ancient, 80 .*; tor- 
ture of suspected witches in, 159; 
ancient, traditional cure of skin dis- 
ease in, 192; Loranthus in, 317 

Indian Archipelago, birth-custom in the, 
ii. 155 

legend parallel to Balder myth, 
ii. 280 

Indians of Costa Rica, their customs in 
fasts, i, 20 

—— of Granada seclude their future 
rulers, i. 19 


Indians of North America, not allowed 
to sit on bare ground in war, i. 5; se- 
clusion of girls among the, 41 sqgq.; 
imitate lightning by torches, 340 #.*; 
rites of initiation into religious associa- 
tions among the, ii. 267 s44. 

"Index of Superstitions,” i. 270 

Indra and Apala, in the Rigveda, ii. 192 

and the demon Namuci, Indian 
legend of, ii. 280 

Indrapoora, story of the daughter of a 
merchant of, it. 147 

Infants tabooed, i. 5, 20 

Ingleborough in Yorkshire, i. 288 

Ingleton, in Yorkshire, need-fire at, 
i. 288 

Ingniet or Ingiet, a secret society of 
New Britain, ii. 156 

Initiation, rites in German New Guinea, 
ii. 193; at puberty, pretence of kill- 
ing the novice and bringing him to 
life again during, 225 sgg.; in Aus- 
tralia, 227, 233 sgg.; in New Guinea, 
239 sgqg.; in Fiji, 243 sgg.; in Rook, 
246; in New Britain, 246 sg,; in 
Halmahera, 248; in Fiji apparently 
intended to introduce the novices to 
the worshipful spirits of the dead, 
246; in Ceram, 249 sgqg.; in Africa, 
251 sgg.; in North America, 266 
sgg. 

of young men, bull-roarers sounded 
at the, ii. 227 59g., 233 399.; of a 
medicine-man in Australia, 237 sgg. 

Inn, effigies burnt at Midsummer in the 
valley of the river, i. 172 59. 

Innerste, river, i. 124 

Innuits (Esquimaux), i. 14 

Insanity, burying in an ant-hill as a cure 
for, i. 64 

Inspired men walk through fire un- 
harmed, ii. 5 sg. 

Insulation of women at menstruation, 
1. 97 

Interpretation of the fire-festivals, i. 328 
sqq., ii. 15 59g. 

Inverness-shire, Beltane cakes in, i. 153 

Invulnerability conferred by a species of 
mistletoe, ii. 79 sg.; conferred by 
decoction of a parasitic orchid, 81; of 
Balder, 94; attained through blood- 
brotherhood with animal, 201; thought 
to be attained through initiation, 275 
59., 276 n.} 

Invulnerable warlock or giant, stories of 
the, ii. 97 5¢¢. 

Ipswich witches, i. 304 57. 

Iran, marriage custom in, i. 75 

Ireland, the Druid’s Glass in, i. 16; 
new fire at Hallowe’en in, 139, 225; 
Beltane fires in, 157 sg.; Midsummer 
fires in, 201 sgg.; fairies at Hallow- 
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e'en in, 226 sg. ; Hallowe’en customs 
in, 241 sg.; witches as hares in, 315 
n.l; bathing at Midsummer in, ii. 29; 
cure for whooping-cough in, 192 2.3 

Irish story of the external soul, ii. 132 

Iron not to be used in digging fern root, 
ii. 65; mistletoe gathered without the 
use of, 78; not to be used in cutting 
certain plants, 81 .; custom ob- 
served by the Toradjas at the working 
of, 154 

Iron-wort, bunches of, held in the 
smoke of the Midsummer fires, i. 179 

Iroquois, ceremony of the new fire 
among the, i. 133 sg.; need-fire 
among the, 299 sg. 

Isaiah, ‘‘ houses of the soul” in, ii. 155 
to 

Isfendiyar and Rustem, i. 104 sg., 314 


Island, need-fire kindled in an, i. 290 
5q., 291 Sq. 

Isle de France, Midsummer giant burnt 
in, ii. 38 


of Man, Beltane fires in the, i. 
157. See Man, Isle of 

Istria, the Croats of, ii. 75 

Italian stories of the external soul, it, 
105, $gg.; ancient practice of passing 
conquered enemies under a yoke, 193 
sg. 

Italians, the oak the chief sacred tree 
among the ancient, ii. 89 

Italy, birth-trees in, ii, 165; mistletoe 
in, 316, 317 

Itongo, plural amatongo, ii, 202 n. 

Ivory Coast, totemism among the Siena 
of the, ii. 220 2.2 

Ivy to dream on, i. 242 

‘xia, a kind of mistletoe, ii. 317, 318 


Jablanica, need-fire at, i. 286 

Jack-in-the-Green, ii. 37 

Jaffa, new Easter fire carried to, i, 
130 7. 

Jakkaneri, in the Neilgherry Hills, the 
fire-walk at, ii. 9 

James, M. R., on the Sibyl’s Wish, 
i, 100 2, 

James and Philip, the Apostles, feast of, 
ease 

Jamieson, J., on the ‘'quarter-ill,” i. 
296 n.! 

January, the Holi festival in, ii. 1; the 
fire-walk in, 8 

the sixth, the nativity of Christ on, 
i. 246 

Janus and Jupiter, ii. 302 7.2 

Japan, the Ainos of, i. 20, ii. 60; the 
fire-walk in, 9 sg. 

Japanese ceremony of new fire, i, 137 
sq. 

Java, birth-trees in, ii. 161 ».} 
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Jebel Bela mountain, in the Sudan, i 
313 

Jerusalem, ceremony of the new fire, at 
Easter in, i. 128 sg. 

Jeugny, the forest of, ii. 316 

Jevons, Dr. F. B., on the Roman geneus, 
ii. 212 z. 

Jewitt, John R., on ritual of mimic 
death among the Nootka Indians, ii. 
270 

Johanniswurzel, the male fern, ii. 66 

Johnstone, Rev. A., quoted, i. 233 

Jénee, joanne, jouanne, the Midsummer 
fire (the fire of St. John), i. 189 

Joyce, P. W., on driving cattle through 
fires, i. 159 2.2; on the bisection of 
the Celtic year, 223 ”.? 

Judas, effigies of, burnt in Easter fires, 
i, 121, 127 5g., 130 59., 143, 146, ii. 
23; driven out of church on Good 
Friday, i. 146 

candle, i. 122 7%. 

fire at Easter, i. 123, 144 

Julian calendar used by Mohammedans, 
i, 218 sg. 

July, procession of giants at Douay in, 
i. 33 

the twenty-fifth, St. James’s Day, 
flower of chicory cut on, ii. 71 

Jumiéges, in Normandy, Brotherhood 
of the Green Wolf at, i. 185 sg., ii. 25 

Jumping over a wife, significance of, i. 
23 

June, the fifteenth of, St. Vitus’s Day, 
1. 335 

the fire-walk in, ii. 6 

Juniper burnt in need-fire, i, 288 ; used 
to fumigate byres, 296 

Juno and Diana, ii. 302 7.2 

Jupiter represented by an oak-tree on the 
Capitol, ii, 89; perhaps personified 
by the King of the Wood, the priest 
of Diana at Nemi, 302 sg.; Jupiter 
and Janus, 302 2, 

, cycle of sixty years based on the 
sidereal revolution of the planet, ii. 
777)? 

Jura, fire-custom at Lent in the, i. 114 

Mountains, Midsummer bonfires 
in the, i. 188 sg. ; the Yule log in the, 
249 

Jurby, parish of, in the Isle of Man, i. 
305 

Jutland, sick children and cattle passed 
through holes in turf in, ii. ror; 
superstitions about a parasitic rowan 
in, 281 


a, external soul or double in ancient 
Egypt, ii, 157 7,2 

Kabadi, a district of British New 
Guinea, i. 35 
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Kabenau river, in German New Guinea, 
ii. 193 

Kabyle tale, milk-tie in a, ii. 138 .1; 
the external soul in a, 139 

Kahma, in Burma, annual extinction of 
fires in, i. 136 

Kai of New Guinea, their seclusion of 
women at menstruation, i. 79, their 
use of a cleft stick as a cure, ii. 182; 
their rites of initiation, 239 sg. 

Kail, divination by stolen, i. 234 sg. 

Kakian association in Ceram, rites of 
initiation in the, ii. 249 sgg. 

Kalmuck story of the external soul, ii. 
142 

Kamenagora in Croatia, 
fires at, i, 178 

Kamtchatkans, their purification after a 
death, ii. 178 

Kanna district, Northern Nigeria, ii. 
210 

Kappiliyans of Madura, their seclusion 
of girls at puberty, i. 69 

Karens of Burma, their custom at child- 
birth, ii. 157 

Kasai River, ii. 264 

Katajalina, a spirit who eats up boys at 
initiation and restores them to life, ii. 
234 sq. 

Katrine, Loch, i. 232 

Kauffmann, Professor F., i. 102 2.}, 
103 .; on the external soul, ii. 97 7%. 

Kaupole, a Midsummer pole in Eastern 
Prussia, ii. 49 

Kawars, of India, their cure for fever, ii, 
190 

Kaya-Kaya or Tugeri of Dutch New 
Guinea, their use of bull-roarers, ii, 
242 Sq. 

Kayans or Bahaus of Central Borneo, i. 
4 sg. ; custom observed by them after 
a funeral, ii. 175 sg. ; their way of 
giving the slip to a demon, 179 sq. 

Keating, Geoffrey, Irish historian, quoted, 
i. 139; on the Beltane fires, 158 sg. 

Keating, W. H., quoted, i. 89 

Kei Islands, birth-custom in the, ii. 155 

Keitele, Lake, in Finland, ii. 165 

Kemble, J. M., on need-fire, i. 288 

Kerry, Midsummer fires in, i. 203 

Kersavondbiok, the Yule log, i. 249 

Kersmismot, the Yule log, i. 249 

Khambu caste in Sikkhim, their custom 
after a funeral, ii. 18 

Kharwars of Mirzapur, their dread of 
menstruous women, i. 84 

Khasis of Assam, story of the external 
soul told by the, i, 146 sg. 

Khnumu, Egyptian god, fashions a wife 
for Bata, ii. 135 

Khonds, human sacrifices among the, ii. 
286 n.” 
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Kia blacks of Queensland, their treat- 
ment of girls at puberty, i. 39 

Kidd, Dudley, on external souls of 
chiefs, ii. 156 7.2 

Kildare, Midsummer fires in, i, 203 

Kilkenny, Midsummer fires in, i, 203 

Killin, the hill of the fires at, i. 149 

Killing a totem animal, ii. 220 

the novice and bringing him to life 
again at initiation, pretence of, ii, 225 
sgg. 

King, nominal, chosen at Midsummer, 
i. 194, li. 25; presides at summer 
bonfire, 38 

and Queen of Roses, 1. 195 

—— of the Bean, i. 153 m7 

of Summer chosen on St. Peter's 

Day, i. 195 

of the Wood at Nemi put to death, 
i, 2; in the Arician grove a personifi- 
cation of an oak-spirit, ii. 285; the 
priest of Diana at Aricia, perhaps per- 
sonified Jupiter, 302 sg. See also 
Kings 

Kingaru, clan of the Wadoe, ii. 313 

Kings, sacred or divine, put to death, 
i. r sg. ; subject to taboos, 2 

and priests, their sanctity analogous 

to the uncleanness of women at men- 

Struation, i. 97 $g. 

of Uganda, their life bound up with 
barkcloth trees, ii. 160 

Kings, The Epic of, i. 104 

Kingsley, Miss Mary H., on external or 
bush souls, ii. 204 sg.; on rites of 
initiation in West Africa, 259 

Kingussie, in Inverness-shire, Beltane 
cakes at, i. 153 

Kinship created by the milk tie, ii. 138 
n.l 

Kirchmeyer, Thomas, author of Regnum 
Papisticum, i. 124, 125 n.'; his 
account of Midsummer customs, 162 
sq. 

Kirghiz story of girl who might not see 
the sun, i. 74 

Kirk Andreas, in the Isle of Man, i 
306 

Kirkmichael, in Perthshire, Beltane fires 
and cakes at, i. 153 

Kirton Lindsey, in Lincolnshire, i. 318; 
medical use of mistletoe at, ii. 84 

Kitching, Rev. A. L., on cure for light- 
ning stroke, ii. 298 7.7 

Kiwai, island off New Guinea, use of bull- 
roarers in, ii. 232 

Kiziba, to the west of Victoria Nyanza, 
theory of the afterbirth in, ii. 162 7.7 

Kloo, in the Queen Charlotte Islands, i. 


45 
Knawel, St. John’s blood on root of, ii, 
56 
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Knife, divination by, i. 241; soul of 
child bound up with, ii, 157; ‘* Dard- 
ing Knife,” honorific totem of the 
Carrier Indians, 273, 274 sg. 

Kobong, totem, in Western Australia, ii 
219 5g. 

Kohler, Joh., lights need-fire and burnt 
as a witch, i. 270 sg. 

Kohler, Reinhold, on the external soul in 
folk-tales, ii. 97 #, 

Kolelo, in East Africa, ii. 313 

Konz on the Moselle, custom of rolling 
a burning whee! down hill at, i, 118, 
163 59., 337 59. 

Kooboos of Sumatra, their theory of the 
afterbirth and navel-string, ii. 162 2.2 

Koppenwal, church of St. Corona at, ii, 
188 sg. 

Koran, passage of, used as a charm, i. 
18 

Koryaks, their festivals of the dead and 
subsequent purification, ii. 178; their 
custom in time of pestilence, 179 

Koshchei the Deathless, Russian story 
of, ii. 108 sgg. 

Koskimo Indians of British Columbia, 
use of bull-roarers among the, ii. 229 
n. 

Kreemer, J., on the Looboos of Sumatra, 
ii. 182 sg. 

Kroeber, A. L., quoted, i. 41 59. 

Kruijt, A. C., on Toradja custom as to 
the working of iron, ii. 154 7.3 

Kuga, an evil spirit, i. 282 

Kuhn, Adalbert, on need-fire, i. 273 ; on 
Midsummer fire, 335 ; on the divining- 
rod, ii. 67 

Kiihnau, R., on precautions against 
witches in Silesia, ii. 20 z. 

Kukunjevac, in Slavonia, need-fire at, i. 
282 

Kulin nation of South-Eastern Australia, 
sex totems in the, ii. 216 

tribe of Victoria, ii. 226 n.1 

Kumaon, in North-West India, the Holi 
festival in, ii. 2 

Kupalo, image of, burnt or thrown into 
stream on St. John’s Night, i. 176; 
effigy of, carried across fire and thrown 
into water, ii. 5, 23 

Kupalo's Night, Midsummer 
175, 176 

Kurnai, a tribe of Gippsland, sex totems 
and fights concerning them among 
the, ii. 215 2.1, 216 

Kiistendil, in Bulgaria, need-fire at, i. 
281 

Kwakiutl, Indians of British Columbia, 
their story of an ogress whose life was 
in a hemlock branch, ii. 152; pass 
through a hemlock ring in time of 
epidemic, 186 


Eve, i. 
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Kylenagranagh, the hill of, in Ireland, t 
324 


La Manche, in Normandy, Lenten fire- 
custom in, i. 115 

La Paz, in Bolivia, Midsummer fires at, 
i. 213; Midsummer flowers at, ii. 
50 sg. 

Lacaune, belief as to mistletoe at, ii, 83 

Lachlan River, in Australia, ii. 233 

Lachlins of Rum and deer, superstition 
concerning, ii. 284 

Ladyday, ii, 282 

Lahn, the Yule log in the valley of the, 


i. 248 
Lamb burnt alive to save the rest of the 
flock, i. 301 


Lammas, the first of August, superstitious 
practice at, i. 98 n.} 

Lamoa, gods in Poso, ii. 154 

Lancashire, Hallowe'en customs in, i 
244 59. 

Landak, district of Dutch Borneo, i. 5, 
ii, 164 

Lanercost, Chronicle of, i. 286 

Lang, Andrew, on the fire-walk, ii. 2 7.2; 
on the bull-roarer, 228 7.? 

Language of animals learned by means 
of fern-seed, ii. 66 z. 

L 'ánsăra (El Ansarah), Midsummer 
Day in North Africa, i. 213, 214 », 
Lanyon, in Cornwall, holed stone near 

ii. 187 

Laon, Midsummer fires near, 1. 187 

Laos, custom of elephant hunters in, i. 5; 
the natives of, their doctrine of the 
plurality of souls, ii. 222 

Lapps, their rule as to menstruous women, 
i. 91; their story of the external soul, 
ii, 140 sg. ; their custom of shooting 
arrows at skin of dead bear, 280 2. 

Larkspur, looking at Midsummer bonfires 
through bunches of, i. 163, 165 sg. 

Larrakeeyah tribe of South Australia, 
their treatment of girls at puberty, i. 38 

Laurus and Florus, feast of, on August 
18th, i, 220 

Lausitz, Midsummer fires in, i. 170; 
marriage oaks in, ii. 165 

Lawgivers, ancient, on the uncleanness 
of women at menstruation, i. 95 sg. 

Lead, melted, divination by, i. 242 

Leaf-clad mummer cn Midsummer Day, 
Nl. 25 59. 

Leaping over bonfires to ensure good 
crops, i, 107 ; as a preventive of colic, 
107, 195 sg., 344; to make the flax 
grow tall, x19, 165, 166, 166 sg., 168, 
173, 174, 337; to ensure a happy 
Marriage, 107, 108; to ensure a 
plentiful harvest, 155, 156; to be free 
from backache at reaping, 165, 168; 
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as a preventive of fever, 166, 173, 194; 
for luck, 171, 189; in order to be free 
from ague, 174 ; in order to marry and 
have many children, 204, 338 sg. ; as 
cure of sickness, 214; to procure off- 
spring, 214, 338; over ashes of fire 
as remedy for skin diseases, ii. 2; 
after a burial to escape the ghost, 
18 ; a panacea for almost all ills, 20; 
as a protection against witchcraft, 40 

Leaping of women over the Midsummer 
bonfires to ensure an easy delivery, i. 
194, 339 

Leaps of lovers over the Midsummer 
bonfires, i, 165, 166, 168, 174 

Leather, Mrs. Ella Mary, on the Yule 
log, i. 257 sq. 

Lebanon, peasants of the, their dread of 
menstruous women, i. 83 sg. 

Lech, Midsummer fires in the valley of 
the, i, 166 

Lechrain, the divining rod in, ii. 68 

Lecky, W. E. H., on the treatment of 
magic and witchcraft by the Christian 
Church, ii. 42 2.? 

Lee, the laird of, his ‘‘cureing stane,” 
ib 328 

Leeting the witches, i. 245 

Legends of persons who could not die, 
i. 99 sg. 

Legs and thighs of diseased cattle cut off 
and hung up as a remedy, i. 296 ».?, 
325 

Leine, river, i. 124 

Leinster, Midsummer fires in, i. 203 

Leitrim, Midsummer fires in County, i. 
203 ; divination at Hallowe'en in, 242; 
need-fire in, 297; witch as hare in, 
318 

Lemnos, worship of Hephaestus in, 1. 
138 

Lemon, external souls of ogres in 4, ii. 
102 

Lengua Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
i. 75 7.2; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, 56; masquerade of boys 
among, 57 2.} 

Lent, the first Sunday in, fire-festival on, 
i. 107 sgg. ; bonfires on, 107 59g. 

Lenten fires, i. 106 sgg. 

Lenz, H. O., on ancient names for 
mistletoe, ii. 318 

Leobschiitz, in Silesia, Midsummer fires 
at, i, 170 

Leonard, Major A. G., on souls of people 
in animals, ii. 206 2,” 

Leopard the commonest familiar of Fan 
wizards, ii. 202 

Leopards, lives of persons bound up 
with those of, ii. 201, 202, 203, 204, 
205, 206; external human souls in, 
207 
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Lerwick, Christmas guising at, i. 268 sg. ; 
procession with lighted tar-barrels on 
Christmas Eve at, 268; celebration of 
Up-helly-a’ at, 269 7. 

Lesachthal (Carinthia), 
Easter in the, i, 124 

Lesbos, fires on St. John’s Eve in, i 
211 sg. 

Leslie, David, on Caffre belief as to spirits 
of the dead incarnate in serpents, ii. 
211 7.2, 212 2. 

L'Étoile, Lenten fires at, i. 113 

Lettermore Island, Midsummer fires in, 
i. 203 

Letts of Russia, Midsummer fires among 
the, i. 177 sg. ; gather aromatic plants 
on Midsummer Day, ii. 50 

Lewis, Professor W. J., i. 127 7.3 

Lewis, island of, custom of fiery circle in 
the, i. 151 æ. ; need-fire in the, 293 

Lexicon Mythologicum, author of, on the 
Golden Bough, ii. 284 2.3 

Lhwyd, Edward, on snake stones, i, 
16 x.) 

License, annual period of, i. 
Midsummer festival, 180, 339 

Liége, Lenten fires near, i. 108 

Lierre, in Lulgium, the witches’ Sabbath 
at, ii. 73 

Life of community bound up with life of 
divine king, i, 1 sg. ; the water of, ii. 
114 sg.; of woman bound up with 
ornament, 156; of a man bound up 
with the capital of a column, 156 sg. ; 
of a man bound up with fire in hut, 
157; of child bound up with knife, 
157; of children bound up with trees, 
160 sgg.; the divisibility of, 221. See 
also Soul ` 

-indices, trees and plants as, ii. 

160 599. 

-tokens in fairy tales, ii. 118 7.) 

-tree of the Manchu dynasty at 

Peking, ii. 167 sg. 

-trees of kings of Uganda, ii. 160 

Ligho, a heathen deity of the Letts, i. 
177, 178 n.} 

Light, girls at puberty not allowed to 
see the, i. 57; external soul of witch 
in a, ii. 116 

Lightning, charred sticks of Easter fire 
used as a talisman against, i. 121, 
124, 140 5g., 145, 146; the Easter 
candle a talisman against, 122 ; brands 
of the Midsummer bonfires a protec- 
tion against, 166 7.1, 183; flowers 
thrown on roofs at Midsummer as a 
protection against, 169 ; charred sticks 
of bonfires a protection against, 174, 
187, 188, 190; ashes of Midsummer 
fires a protection against, 187, 188, 
190; torches interpreted as imitations 


new fire at 
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of, 340 n.!; bonfires a protection 
against, 344; a magical coal a pro- 
tection against, ii. 61; pine- tree 
struck by, used to make bull-roarer, 
231; superstitions about trees struck 
by, 296 sgg.; thought to be caused 
by a great bird, 297; strikes oaks 
oftener than any other tree of the 
European forests, 298 sy. ; regarded 
as a god descending out of heaven, 
298; mode of treating persons who 
have been struck by, 298 2.2; places 


struck by lightning enclosed and 
deemed sacred, 299. See also 
Thunder 


Lightning and thunder, the Yule log a 
protection against, i. 248, 249. 250, 
252, 253, 254, 258, 264; mountain 
arnica a protection against, ii. 57 sg. 

Lillooet Indians of British Columbia, 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i. 52 sg. 

Limburg, processions, with torches in, 
i. 107 sg. ; Midsummer fires in, 194; 
the Yule log in, 249 

Lime-kiln in divination, i. 235, 243 

-tree, the bloom of the, gathered 

at Midsummer, ii. 49; mistletoe on 

limes, 315, 316 

-wood used to kindle need-fire, i. 
281, 283, 286 

Lincolnshire, the Yule log in, i, 257; 
witches as cats and hares in, 318; 
calf buried to stop a murrain in, 326; 
mistletoe a remedy for epilepsy and 
St. Vitus’s dance in, ii. 83 sg. 

Lindenbrog, on need-fire, i. 335 7.1 

Lint seed, divination by, i. 235 

Liongo, an African Samson, ii. 314 

Lion, the sun in the sign of the, ii. 
66 sg. 

Lismore, witch as hare in, i. 316 sg. 

Lithuania, Midsummer fires in, i. 176; 
sanctuary at Romove in, ii. gt 

Lithuanians, their custom before first 
ploughing in spring, i, 18; their wor- 
ship of the oak, ii. 89, their story of 
the external soul, 113 sgg. 

Lives of a family bound up with a fish, 
ii. 200; with a cat, 150 sg. 

Living fire made by friction of wood, i. 
220 ; the need-fire, 281, 286 

Livonia, story of a were-wolf in, i. 308 

Livonians cull simples on Midsummer 
Day, ii. 49 59. 

Lizard, external soul in, ii. 199 ”.1; sex 
totem in the Port Lincoln tribe of 
South Australia, 216; said to have 
divided the sexes in the human species, 
216 

Loaf thrown into river Neckar on St. 
John’s Day, ii. 28 
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Loango, rule as to infants in, i. 5; girls 
secluded at puberty in, 22 

Loch Katrine, i. 231 

Tay, i. 232 

Lock and key in a charm, i. 283 

Locks opened by springwort, ii. 70; and 
by the white flower of chicory, 71 ; 
mistletoe a master-key to open all, 85 

Locust, a Batta totem, ii. 223 

Log, the Yule, i. 247 sgg. 

Logierait, in Perthshire, Beltane festival 
in, i. 152 sg.; Hallowe'en fires in, 
231 5g. 

Loiret, Lenten fires in the department 
of, i, 114 

Loki and Balder, i. ror sg. 

Lokoja on the Niger, ii. 209 

Lombardy, belief as to the ‘oil of St. 
John” on St. John’s Morning in, ii. 
82 5g. 

London, the immortal girl of, i. 99; 
Midsummer fires in, 196 sg. 

Longridge Fell, /ee¢ézg the witches at, i. 
245 

Looboos of Sumatra creep through a 
cleft rattan to escape a demon, ii. 
182 sg. 

Looking at bonfires through mugwort a 
protection against headache and sore 
eyes, li. 59 

Loranthus europaeus, a species of mistle- 
toe, ly 315, 317 seg) called toate 
mistletoe” (visco guercino) in Italy, 
317 

vestitus, in India, ii. 317 

Lord of the Wells at Midsummer, it. 28 

Lorne, the Beltane cake in, i. 149 

Lorraine, Midsummer fires in, i. 
the Yule log in, 253; 
customs in, il. 47 

Loudoun, in Ayrshire, i. 207 

Louis XIV. at Midsummer bonfire ım 
Paris, ii. 39 

Love-charm of arrows, i. 14 

Lovers leap over the Midsummer bon- 
fires, i. 165, 166, 168, 174 

Low Countries, the Yule log in the, i. 249 

Lowell, Percival, his fire-walk, ii. 10 7.1 

Liibeck, church of St. Mary at, i. roo 

Lucerne, Lenten fire-custom in the can- 
ton of, i. 118 sg.; bathing at Mid- 
summer in, ii, 30 

Luchon, in the Pyrenees, serpents burnt 
alive at the Midsummer festival in, ii. 
38 39., 43 

Lucian, on the Platonic doctrine of the 
soul, ii, 221 ”.} 

Luck, leaping over the Midsummer fires 
for good, i. 171, 189 

Luckiness of the right hand, i. 151 

Lunar calendar of Mohammedans, i. 
216 sg., 218 sq. 


169, 
Midsummer 
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Lungs or liver of bewitched animal 
burnt or boiled to compel the witch 
* to appear, i, 321 sg. 
Lushais of Assam, sick children passed 
through a coil among the, ii. 185 sg. 
Lussac, in Poitou, Midsummer fires at, 
i. 191 

Luther, Martin, burnt in effigy at Mid- 
summer, 1. 167, 172 5g., il. 23 

Luxemburg, ‘‘ Burning the Witch” in, 
ii. 116 

Lythrum salicarza, purple loosestrife, 
gathered at Midsummer, ii. 65 


Mabuiag, seclusion of girls at puberty 
in, i 36 sg.; dread and seclusion of 
women at menstruation in, 78 5g. ; 
girls at puberty in, 92 n.l; belief as 
to a species of mistletoe in, ii. 79 

Mac Crauford, the great arch witch, i. 
293 

Macassar in Celebes, magical unguent 
in TE T4 

Macdonald, Rev. James, on the story of 
lleadless Hugh, ii. 131 %.}; on exter- 
nal soul in South Africa, 156 

Macdonell, A. A., on Agni, ii. 296 

McDougall, W., and C. Hose, on creep- 
ing through acleft stick after a funeral, 
ii. 176 .} 

Macedonia, Midsummer fires among the 
Greeks of, i. 212; bonfires on August 
Ist in, 220; need-fire among the 
Serbs of Western, 281; St. John’s 
flower at Midsummer in, ii. 50 

Macedonian peasantry burn effigies of 
Judas at Easter, i, 131 

McGregor, A. W., on the rite of new 
birth among the Akikuyu, ii. 263 

Mackay, Alexander, on need- fire, i. 
294 5g. 

Mackays, sept of the ‘‘descendants of 
the seal,” li, 131 59. 

Mackenzie, E., on need-fire, i. 288 

Mackenzie, Sheriff David J., i, 268 ».} 

Macphail, John, on need-fire, i. 293 sg. 

Macusis of British Guiana, seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, i. 60 

Madangs of Borneo, custom observed by 
them after a funeral, ii. 175 59. 

* Madern, parish of, Cornwall, holed stone 
in, ii. 187 

Madonie Mountains, in Sicily, Midsum- 
mer fires on the, i. 210 

Madras Presidency, the fire-walk in the, 
ii. 6 

Madura, the Kappiliyans of, i. 69; the 
Parivarams of, 69 

Maeseyck, processions with torches at, i. 
107 34. 

Magic, homoeopathic or imitative, 1. 49, 
133, 329, si. 231, 287; dwindles ine 
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divination, i. 336; movement of 
thought from magic through religion 
to science, ii. 304 sg. 

Magic and ghosts, mugwort a protection 
against, il. 59 

and science, different views of 

natural order postulated by the two, 

ll, 305 sg. 

flowers of Midsummer Eve, ii. 45 
sgg. 

Magical bone in sorcery, i. 14 

implements not allowed to touch 

the ground, i. 14 sg. 

influence of medicine-bag, ii. 268 

virtues of plants at Midsummer 
apparently derived from the sun, ii, 
71 sq. 

Magician’s apprentice, Danish story of 
the, ii. 121 sgg. 

— Glass, the, i. 16 

Magyars, Midsummer fires among the, 
i. 178 sg. ; stories of the external soul 
among the, ii. 139 5g. 

Mahabharata, Draupadi and her five 
husbands in the, ii. 7 

“u Maiden-fiax’’ at Midsummer, ii. 48 

Maidu Indians of California, seclusion 
of girls at puberty among the, i. 42; 
their notion as to fire in trees, li. 295 ; 
their idea of lightning, 298 

Maimonides, on the seclusion of men- 
struous women, i. 83 

Makalanga, a Bantu tribe, i. 135 7.? 

Alakral, '' the witch,” i. 107 

Malabar, the Iluvans of, i. 5; the Tiyans 
of, 68 

Malassi, a fetish in West Africa, ii. 256 

Malay belief as to sympathetic relation 
between man and animal, ii. 197 

story of the external soul, ii. 147 59. 

Malayo-Siamese families of the Patani 
States, their custom as to the after- 
birth, ii. 163 sg. 

Malays of the Peninsula, their doctrine of 
the plurality of souls, ii. 222 

Male and female souls in Chinese philo- 
sophy, ii. 221 

Malkin Tower, witches at the, i. 245 

Malta, fires on St. John’s Eve in, i, 
210 Sq. 

Malurus cyaneus, superb warbler, women’s 
“ sister,” among the Kurnai, ii. 216 
Man and animal, sympathetic relation 

between, ii. 272 sg. 

Man, the Isle of, Midsummer fires in, i. 
201, 337; old New Year's Day in, 
224 sg. ; Hallowe'en customs in, 243 
sg. ; bonfires on St. Thomas's Day in, 
266; cattle burnt alive to stop a mur- 
rain in, 325 sgg.; mugwort gathered 
on M'dsummer Eve in, ii. 59. See alsa 
Isle of Man 
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Manchu dynasty, the life-tree of the, ii. 
167 34. 

Mandragora, ‘‘the hand of glory,” ii. 

16 

Monee woman, her external soul, ii. 
156 

Mere tree, festival of wild, i. 7 s99. ; 
ceremony for the fertilization of the, 
10 

Manitoo, personal totem, ii, 273 7.1 

Mannhardt, W. , on fire-customs, i. 1067,3; 
on burning leaf-clad representative of 
spirit of vegetation, 25 ; his theory that 
the fires of the fire- festivals are charms 
to secure sunshine, 329, 331 59g. ; on 
torches as imitations of lightning, 340 
n.l; on the Hirpi Sorani, ii. 15 7. ; 
on the human victims sacrificed by 
the Celts, 33; his theory of the Druid- 
ical sacrifices, 43; his solar theory 
of the bonfires at the European fire- 
festivals, 72; on killing a cock on the 
harvest-field, 280 x. 

Mantis religiosus, a totem, ii. 248 n. 

Manu, Hindoo lawgiver, on the un- 
cleanness of women at menstruation, 
i. 95; the Laws of, on the three births 
of the Aryan, ii. 276 sg. 

Manx mummers at Hallowe'en, i. 224 

Maoris, birth-trees among the, ii. 163 

Mara tribe of Northern Australia, initia- 
tion of medicine-men in the, ii. 239 

Marake, an ordeal of being stung by 
ants and wasps, i. 63 sg. 

Marcellus of Bordeaux, his 
treatise, i, 17 

March, the month of, the fire-walk in, 
li, 6; mistletoe cut at the full moon 
of, 84, 86 

moon, woodbine cut in the increase 
of the, ii. 184 

Margas, exogamous totemic clans of the 
Battas of Sumatra, ii. 222 sg. 

Marilaun, A. Kerner von, on mistletoe, 
ii, 318 2.8 

Marjoram burnt at Midsummer, i, 214; 
gathered at Midsummer, ii. 51; a 
talisman against witchcraft, 74 

Mark of Brandenburg, need-fire in the, 
i. 273; simples culled at Midsummer 
in the, ii, 48; St. John’s blood in the, 
56; the divining-rod in the, 67 

Marotse. See Barotse 

Marquesas Islands, the fire-walk in the, 
ii. r1 

Marriage, leaping over bonfires to ensure 
a happy, i. 107, ro8, rro; omens of, 
drawn from Midsummer bonfires, 168, 
174, 178, 185, 189; omens of, drawn 
from bonfires, 338 sg.; omens of, 
from flowers, ii. 52 sg.. 61; oak-trees 
planted at, 165 
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Married, the person last, lights the bon- 
fire, i. 107, 109, III, II9, 339; young 
man last married provides wheel to be 
burnt, 116; the person last married 
officiates at Midsummer fire, 192 ; men 
married within the year collect fuel for 
Midsummer fire, 192 sg. ; married men 
kindle need-fire, 289; last married 
bride made to leap over bonfire, ii. 22 

Mars and Silvia, ii. ros 

Marsaba, a devil who swallows lads at 
initiation, ii. 246 

Marseilles, drenching people with water 
at Midsummer in, i. 193 ; Midsummer 
king of the double-axe at, 194; the 
Yule log at, 250; Midsummer flowers 
at, ii. 46 

Marshall Islands, belief in the external 
soul in the, ii, 200 

Marsi, the ancient, i. 209 

Martin of Urzedow, i. 177 

Martin, M., on dessi! (deiseal), i. 151 1.; 
on need-fire, 289 

Marwaris, of India, Holi festival among 
the, ii. 2 sg. 

Marxberg, the, on the Moselle, i. 118 

Masai, peace-making ceremony among 
the, ii. 139 7. 

Mask, not to wear a, i. 4 

Masked dances, bull-roarers used at, ii. 
230 2. 

Masks worn by girls at puberty, i. 31, 52; 
worn at Duk-duk ceremonies in New 
Britain, ii. 247; worn by members of 
a secret society, 270, 271 

Masquerade of boys among the Lengua 
Indians, i. 57 7.1 

Masuren, a district of Eastern Prussia, 
Midsummer fire kindled by the revolu- 
tion of a wheel at, i. 177, 335 sg.; 
divination by flowers on Midsummer 
Eve in, ii, 52, 53; divination by 
orpine at Midsummer in, 61; camo- 
mile gathered at Midsummer in, 63; 
fire kindled by friction of oak at Mid- 
summer in, QI 

Matabeles fumigate their gardens, i. 337 

Matacos, Indian tribe of the Gran Chaco, 
their custom of secluding girls at 
puberty, i. 58 

Mataguayos, Indian tribe of the Gran 
Chaco, their custom of secluding girls 
at puberty, i. 58 

Matthes, B. F., on sympathetic relation 
between man and animal, ii. 197 7.4 

Mauhes, Indians of Brazil, seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, i. 59;, 
ordeal of young men among the, 62 

Maundy Thursday, i, r25 n.! 

Maurer, Konrad, on Icelandic story of 
the external soul, ii. 125 2.1 

May Day in the Isle of Man, i. 157; 
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sheep burnt as a sacrifice on, 306; 
witches active on, ii. 19, 184 7.4, 185 
May Day, Eve of, Snake Stones thought 
to be formed on, i. 15; a witching 
time, 295; witches active on, il. 73 

May-tree carried about, i, 120, ii. 22 

Mayo, County, story of Guleesh in, i. 228 

M'Bengas of the Gaboon, birth-trees 
among the, ii. 160 

Mbengga, in Fiji, the fire-walk in, ii, 
10 5g. 

Meakin, Budgett, on Midsummer fires in 
Morocco, i. 214 7. 

Meath, County, Hill of Ward in, i. 139; 
Uisnech in, 158 

Meaux, Midsummer bonfires in the 
diocese of, i. 182 

Mecklenburg, need-fire in, i. 274 sg.; 
simples gathered at Midsummer in, ii. 
48; mugwort at Midsummer in, 60; 
the divining-rod in, 67; treatment of 
the afterbirth in, 165; children passed 
through a cleft oak as a cure in, 171 
sq.; custom of striking blindfold at a 
half-buried cock in, 279 2.4 

Medicine-bag, instrument of pretended 
death and resurrection at initiation, ii. 
268 sg. 

-man in Australia, initiation of, ii, 
237 399. 

Megara besieged by Minos, ii. 103 

Meinersen, in Hanover, i. 275 

Meissen or Thuringia, horse's head thrown 
into Midsummer fire in, ii. 40 

Melanesian conception of the external 
soul, ii. 197 sgg. 

and Papuan stocks in New Guinea, 
ii. 239 

Meleager and the firebrand, story of, ii. 
103; and the olive-leaf, 103 7. 

Melur, in the Neilgherry Hills, the fire- 
walk at, ii. 8 sg. 

Men disguised as women, i. 107 

and women eat apart, i. 81 

Mén-an-tol, ‘‘holed stone” in Cornwall, 
ii. 187 

Menomini Indians, ritual of death and 
resurrection among the, ii. 268 n.t 

Menstruation, seclusion of girls at the 
first, i. 22 sgg. ; the first, attributed to 
defloration by a spirit, 24 ; reasons for 
secluding women at, 97 

Menstruous blood, the dread of, 1. 76. 
See also Blood 

energy, beneficent applications of, 

i. 98 2.3 

fluid, medicinal applications of the, 
i. 98 2} 

Menstruous women keep their heads or 
faces covered, i. 22, 24, 25, 29, 31, 
44 $9., 48 59-1 55, 99 92; not allowed 
to cross or bathe in rivers, 77; not 
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allowed to go near water, 77; supposed 
to spoil fisheries, 77, 78, 90 3g., 93; 
painted red, or red and white, 78 ; not 
allowed to use the ordinary paths, 78, 
80, 84, 89, 90; not allowed to approach 
the sea, 79; not allowed to enter culti- 
vated fields, 79; obliged to occupy 
special huts, 79, 82, 85 sgg.; supposed 
to spoil crops, 79, 96; not allowed to 
cook, 80, 82, 84, 90; not allowed to 
drink milk, 80, 84; not allowed to 
handle salt, 81 sg., 84; kept from 
wells, 81, 82, 97; obliged to use 
separate doors, 84; not allowed to 
lie on high beds, 84; not allowed to 
touch or see fire, 84, 85; not allowed 
to cross the tracks of animals, 84, 9r, 
93; excluded from religious cere- 
monies, 85; not allowed to eat with 
men, 85, 90; thought to spoil the 
luck of hunters, 87, 89, 90, 91, 94; 
not allowed to ride horses, 88 sg., 96; 
not allowed to walk on ice of rivers 
and lakes, 90; dangers to which they 
are thought to be exposed, 94; not 
allowed to touch beer, wine or vinegar, 
96; not allowed to salt or pickle meat, 
96 z.2; not allowed to cross running 
streams, 97; not allowed to draw 
water at wells, 97; used to protect 
fields against insects, 98 7.! 

Menstruous women dreaded and secluded 
in Australia, i 76 sgg., in the Torres 
Straits Islands, 78 sg., in New Guinea, 
79, in Galela, 79, in Sumatra, 79, in 
Africa, 79 sgg., among the Jews and 
in Syria, 83 sg., in India, 84 sg., in 
Annam, 85, in America, 85 sgg. 

Mequinez, Midsummer custom at, i. 216 

Merolla, J., on seclusion of girls at 
puberty, i. 31 2.3 

Merrakech, in Morocco, Midsummer 
custom at, i. 216; New Year fires at, 
217 

Mesopotamia, Atrae in, i. 82 

Mespelaer, St. Peter's fires at, i. 195 

Messaria, in Cythnos, ii. 189 

Metz, F., on the fire-walk, ii. 9 

Metz, cats burnt alive in Midsummer fire 
at, ii. 39 

Mexican ceremony of new fire, i. 132 

representation of the sun as a wheel, 
i. 334 7.3 

Mexico, effigies of Judas burnt at Easter 
in, i, 127 sy.; the Zapotecs of, ii. 212 

Michael, in the Isle of Man, i. 307 

Michaelmas, cakes baked at, i. 149. See 
also St. Michael 

Michemis, a Tibetan tribe, 
ceremony among the, 1. 5 

Middle Ages, the Yule log in the, i. 252; 
the need-fire in the, 270 


a funeral 
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Midsummer, wells crowned with flowers 
at, ii. 28; bathing at, 29 sg.; sacred 
to Balder, 87. See also St. John's Day 
bonfire called ‘‘ fire of heaven," i. 
334; intended to drive away dragons, 
161 


Brooms”’ in Sweden, ii. 54 

Day, charm for fig-trees on, i. 18; 
water claims human victims on, 26 s99. ; 
in ancient Rome, 178; regarded as 
unlucky, ii. 29 

Eve, Snake Stones thought to be 
formed on, i. £5; Trolls and evil 
Spirits abroad on, 172; witches active 
on, i. 19; the season for gathering 
wonderful herbs and flowers, 45 sgq.; 
the magic flowers of, 45 sgg.; divina- 
tion on, 46 2.,° 50, 52 sgg., 61, 64, 67 
sgq.; dreams of love on, 52, 54; fern- 
seed blooms at, 65, 287; the divining- 
rod cut at, 67 sgg.; activity of witches 
and warlocks on, 73 sgqg.; treasures 
bloom in the earth on, 288 z.°; the 
oak thought to bloom on, 292, 293 
festival common to peoples on 
both sides of the Mediterranean, i. 
219, ii, 31 ; the most important of the 
year among the primitive Aryans of 
Europe, 40; its relation to Druidism, 
45 

fires, i. 160 sgg.; in Wales, 156 
flowers and plants used as talismans 
against witchcraft, ii. 72 

Men, orpine, ii. 61 

mummers clad in green fir branches, 
ii. 25 59. 
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Miming, a satyr of the woods, i. 103 

Minahassa, in Celebes, ceremony at a 
house- warming in, ii. 153 

Minangkavauers of Sumatra, their belief 
as to menstruous women, i. 79 ; use of 
bull-roarers among the, ii. 229 2. 

Minos, king of Crete, besieges Megara, 
ll. 103 

Mint, flowers of, gathered on St. John's 
Day, il. 51 

Mirzapur, the Bhuiyars of, i. 84 

Misfortune burnt in Midsummer fires, i. 
215, gotrid of by leaping over Mid- 
suinmer fires, 215 

Missel-thrush and mistletoe, ii. 316 

“ Mist - healing,” Swiss expression for 
kindling a need-fire, i. 279 

Mistletoe, the divining-rod made of, ii. 
69, 291; worshipped by the Druids, 
76 sg., 301; cut on the sixth day of the 
moon, 77; makes barren animals and 
women to bring forth, 77, 78, 79; cut 
with a golden sickle, 77, 80; thought 
to have fallen from the sky, 77, 80; 
called the ‘‘all-healer,” 77, 79, 82; 
an antidote to all poison, 77, 83; 
gathered on the first day of the moon, 
78; not to touch the earth, 78, 80; 
a cure for epilepsy, 78, 83, 84; extin- 
guishes fire, 78, 84 sg., 293 ; venerated 
by the Ainos of Japan, 79; growing 
on willow specially efficacious, 79; 
confers invulnerability, 79 sg.; its 
position as a parasite on a tree the 
source of superstitions about it, 80, 
81, 84; not to be cut but shot or 


Midwinter fires, i. 246 sgg. 

Mijatovich, Chedo, on the Zadrooga or 
Servian house-community, i. 259 7,1 

Mikado not allowed to set foot on ground, 


knocked down with stones, 81 sg.; in 
the folk-lore of modern European 
peasants, 81 sgg.; medical virtues 
ascribed to, 82 sgg. ; these virtues a 


i. 2 5g.; the sun not allowed to shine 
on him, 18 sg. 

Milk, girls at puberty forbidden to drink, 
i, 22, 30; libations of, 30; not to be 
drunk by menstruous women, 80, 84; 
stolen by witches from cows, 176, 
343, ti. 74 ; omens drawn from boiling, 
8; libations of, poured on fire, 8, 9; 
libations of, poured into a stream, 9; 
poured on sick cattle, 13 

and butter thought to be improved 
by the Midsummer fires, i. 180; stolen 
by witches at Midsummer, 185 ; witch- 
craft fatal to, ii. 86 

-tie as a bond of kinship, ii. 138 7.1 
-vessels not to be touched by men- 
struous women, i. 80 


pure superstition, 84; cut when the 
sun is in Sagittarius, 82, 86; growing 
on oak a panacea for green wounds, 
83; mystic qualities ascribed to mistle- 
toe at Midsummer (St. John's Day or 
Eve), 83, 86; cut at the full moon of 
March, 84, 86; called ‘‘thunder- 
besom " in Aargau, 85, 301; a master- 
key to open all locks, 85; a protection 
against witchcraft, 85 sg.; given to 
first cow that calves after New Year, 
86; gathered especially at Midsummer, 
86 sg.; grows on oaks in Sweden, 
87 ; ancient Italian belief that mistle- 
toe could be destroyed neither by 
fire nor water, 94; Balder's life or 
death in the, 279, 283; life of oak in, 


Milking cows through a hole in a branch 


280; not allowed to touch the ground, 
or a ‘witch's nest,” ii, 185 


280; a protection against witchcraft 
Millaeus on judicial torture, ii. 158 and Trolls, 282, 283, 294; a protec- 
Miller's wife a witch, story of the, i. 319 tion against fairy changelings, 283; 

sg. hung over doors of stables and byres 
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in Brittany, 287; thought to disclose 
treasures in the earth, 287, 291 sg. ; 
gathered at the solstices, Midsummer 
and Christmas, 291 sgg. ; traditional 
privilege of, 291 #.2; growing on a 
hazel, 291 2.5; growing on a thorn, 
291 7.3; life of the oak conceived to 
be in the, 292; perhaps conceived as 
a germ or seed of fire, 292; sanctity 
of mistletoe perhaps explained by the 
belief that the plant has fallen on the 
tree in a flash of lightning, 301; two 
species of, ¿scum album and Leran- 
thus europaeus, 315 sqgy.; found most 
commonly on apple-trees, 315, com- 
pare 316 2.5; growing on oaks in 
England, 316; seeds of, deposited by 
missel-thrush, 316; ancient names of, 
317 sg. ; Virgil on, 318 sgg.; Dutch 
names for, 319 7. 

Mistletoe and Balder, i. 101 sg., ii. 76 
59g. 302 

and the Golden Bough, ii. 315 $99. 

Mitchell, Sir Arthur, on a barbarous 
cure for murrain, i. 326 

Mithr, Armenian fire-god, i. 131 2. 

Mithraic mysteries, initiation into the, 
il. 277 

Mizimu, spirits of the dead, ii. 312 

Mlanje, in British Central Africa, ii. 314 

Mnasara tribe of Morocco, i. 214 

Mogk, Professor Eugen, i. 330 

Mohammedan calendar lunar, i. 216 sg., 
218 5g. 

New Year festival in North Africa, 

i, 217 sg. 

peoples of North Africa, Mid- 
summer fires among the, i. 213 599. 

Moharram, first Mohammedan month, 
ih, ap 

Moles Ae field-mice driven away by 
torches, i. 115, li. 340 

Molsheim in Baden, i. 117 

Mondays, witches dreaded on, ii. 73 

Mongolian story, milk-tie in a, i, 138 #.1; 
the external soul in a, ii. 143 59. 

Monster supposed to swallow and dis- 
gorge novices at initiation, ii. 240 3g., 
242 

Mont des Fourches, in the Vosges, i. 

18 

MAENE on ceremonial extinction of 
fires, 1. 135 7.7 

Montanus, on the Yule log, i. 248 

Montenegro, the Yule log in, i, 263 

Montezuma not allowed to set foot on 
ground, i. 2 

Montols of Northern Nigeria, their belief 
in their sympathetic relation to snakes, 
ii. 209 sg. 

Moon, impregnation of women by the, 
1.75 sg. ; the sixth day of the, mistle- 
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toe cut on, 77; the first day of the, 
mistletoe gathered on, 78; the full, 
transformation of were- wolves ai, 
Bau foe 

Mooney, James, on Cherokee ideas as to 
trees struck by lightning, ii. 296 

Moore, Manx Surnames, quoted by Sir 
John Rhys, i. 306 

Moors, their superstition as to the 
‘sultan of the oleander," i. 18 

Moosheim, in Wurtemberg, leaf-clad 
mummer at, ii. 26 

Moravia, fires to burn the witches in, 
i, 160; Midsummer fires in, 175; the 
divining-rod in, ii. 67 

Moravians cull simples at Midsummer, 
ii. 49, 54 

Moray, remedy for a murrain in the 
county of, i, 326 

Morayshire, medical use of mistletoe in, 
ii. 84 

Morbihan in Brittany, ii. 287 

Moresin, Thomas, on St. Peter's fires in 
Scotland, i. 207 

Morice, Father A. G., on customs and 
beliefs of the Carrier Indians as to 
menstruous women, i. 91 sgg.; on the 
honorific totems of the Carrier Indians, 
ii. 273 5979. 

Morlaks, the Yule log among the, i. 264 

Morlanwelz, bonfires at, i. 107 

Morning star, the rising of the, i. 40, 
133 

Morocco, magical virtue ascribed to 
rain-water in, i. 17 sg.; Midsummer 
fires in, 213 sgg.; water thought to 
acquire marvellous virtue at Mid- 
summer in, ii. 30 sg.; magical plants 
gathered at Midsummer in, 5r 

Morven, i. 290; consumptive people 
passed through rifted rocks in, ii. 
186 sg. 

Moscow, annual new fire in villages 
near, i. 139 

Moselle, bonfires on the, i. 
on the, 118, 163 59. 

Moses on the uncleanness of women at 
menstruation, i. 95 5g. 

Mosquito territory, Central America, 
seclusion of menstruous women in the, 
i. 86 

Mota, in the New Hebrides, conception 
of the external soul in, ii. 197 $g. 

Motherwort, garlands of, at Midsummer, 
i. 162 

Moulin, parish of, in Perthshire, Hallow- 
e'en fires in, i, 230 

Moulton, Professor J. H., on the etymo- 
logy of Soranus, ii, 15 2.1 

Mountain arnica gathered at Midsummer, 
ii. 57 5g.; a protection against thunder, 
lightning, hail, and conflagration, 58 


109; Konz 
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Mountain-ash, parasitic, used to make 
the divining rod, ii. 69; mistletoe on, 
315. See also Rowan 

scaur, external soul in, ti. 156 

Mourne Mountains, i. 159 

Mourners tabooed, i. 20; step over fire 
after funeral in China, ii, 17; purified 
by fire, 17, 18 sg.; customs observed 
by, among the Bella Coola Indians, 
174 

Mourning, the great, for Isfendiyar, i. 
Io 

Mate oe hawkweed (Hierectum pilo- 
sella) gathered at Midsummer, ii. 57 

Movement of thought from magic 
through religion to science, ii. 304 
sg. 

Mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris), wreaths 
of, at Midsummer, i. 163, 165, 174; 
a preventive of sore eyes, 174; a 
preservative against witchcraft, 177; 
a protection against thunder, ghosts, 
magic, and witchcraft, ii, 59 sg. ; 
gathered on Midsummer Day or Eve, 
ii. 58 sgg.; thrown into the Midsum- 
mer fires, 59 ; used in exorcism, 60 

Mull, the need-fire in, i. 148, 289 
sq.; the Beltane cake in, 149 ; remedy 
for cattle-disease in, 325; consump- 
tive people passed through rifted 
rocks in, ii. 186 sg. 

Mullein, sprigs of, passed across Mid- 
summer fires protect cattle against 
sickness and sorcery, i, 190; bunches 
of, passed across Midsummer fires and 
fastened on cattle-shed, 191 ; yellow 
(Verbascum), gathered at Midsummer, 
ii. 63 sg.; yellow hoary (Verbascum 
pulverulentum), its golden pyramid of 
blooms, 64; great ( Verbascum thapsus), 
called King’s Candle or High Taper, 
64 

Mummers at Hallowe'en in the Isle of 
Man, i. 224 

Munster, the King of, i. 139; Midsum- 
mer fires in, 203 

Miinsterberg, precautions against witches 
in, ii, 20 2. 

Münsterland, Easter fires in, i. r4x ; the 
Yule log in, 247 

Muralug, dread of women at menstrua- 
tion in, i. 78 

Murderer, fire of oak-wood used to 
detect a, ii. 92 .4 

Murrain, need-fire kindled as a remedy 
for, i. 278, 282, 290 sgg.; burnt 
sacrifices to stay a, in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, 300 sgg.; calf burnt 
alive to stop a, 300 sg.; cattle buried 
to stop a, 326. See also Cattle 
disease 

Murray, the country of, i. 154 z.! 
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Murray River, in Australia, if. 233, 
natives of, their dread of menstruous 
women, i. 77 

Muskau, in Lausitz, marriage oaks at, 
ii. 165 

Myrtle-trees of the Patricians and Ple- 
beians at Rome, ii. 168 

Myths dramatized in ritual, i. 105 


Na Ivilankata, a Fijian clan, ii. 10 

Nagas of North-Eastern India, their 
ceremony of the new fire, i. 136 

Nagual, external soul, among the Indians 
of Guatemala and Honduras, ii. 212 
599., 220, 226 n.4 

Nahuqua Indians of Brazil, their use of 
bull-roarers, ii. 230 

Names on chimney-piece, divination by, 
i. 237; of savages kept secret, ii. 
224 2.7; new, taken by novices after 
initiation, 259 

Namoluk, one of the Caroline Islands, 
traditionary origin of fire in, ii, 295 

Namuci and Indra, legend of, ii. 280 

Namur, Lenten fires in, i. 108 

Nandi, the, of British East Africa, their 
custom of driving sick cattle round a 
fire, ii. 13; use of bull-roarers among 
the, 229 z. 

244 

Nanna, the wife of Balder, i. 102, 103 

Nanny, a Yorkshire witch, i. 317 

Naples, feast of the Nativity of the 
Virgin at, i. 220 sg. 

Narrow openings, creeping through, in 
order to escapé ghostly pursuers, ii. 
177 599. 

Nathuram, image supposed to make 
women fruitful, ii. 3 

Nativity of the Virgin, feast of the, i. 
220 Sy. 

Naudowessies, Indian tribe of North 
America, ritual of death and resurrec- 
tion among the, ii. 267 

Naueld, need-fire, i. 280 

Nauru, in the Marshall Islands, lives of 
people bound up with a fish in, ii. 200 

Navajoes, their story of the external 
soul, ii. x5r sg.; use of bull-roarers 
among the, 230 #., 231 

Navel-string buried under a plant or tree, 
ii. 160 sg., 161, 163; regarded as 
brother or sister of child, 162 7.2 

Ndembo, secret society on the Lower 
Congo, ii. 251 sgg. 

Ndolo, on the Moeko River, West Africa, 
ii. 200 

Neckar, the river, requires three human 
victims at Midsummer, ii. 26; loaf 
thrown into the river, 28 

Necklace, girl's soul in a, ii. 99 sg. 
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Need-fire, i 269 sgg.; kindled as a 
cemedy for cattle-plague, 270 577. , 343; 
cattle driven through the, 270 sgg. ; 
derivation of the name, 270 z. ; kindled 
by the friction of a wheel, 270, 273, 
289 sg., 292; kindled with oak-wood, 
271, 272, 275, 276, 278, 281, 289 3g., 
294; called ‘‘wild-fire," 272, 273, 
277; kindled by fir-wood, 278, 282; 
kindled as a remedy for witchcraft, 
280, 292 5g., 293, 295; called ‘living 
fire,’ 281, 286 ; healing virtue ascribed 
to, 281, 286; kindled by lime-wood, 
281, 283, 286; kindled by poplar- 
wood, 282; regarded as a barrier 
interposed between cattle and an evil 
spirit, 282, 285 sg.; kindled by cornel- 
tree wood, 286; revealed by an angel 
from heaven, 287; used to heat water, 
289; kindled on an island, 290 sg., 
291 sg. ; kindled by birch-wood, 291; 
kindled between two running streams, 
292; kindled to prevent fever, 297 ; 
probable antiquity of the, 297 sy. ; 
kindled by elm-wood, 299; the parent 
of the periodic fire-festivals, 299, 343; 
used by Slavonic peoples to combat 
vampyres, 344; sometimes kindled 
by the friction of fir, plane, birch, 
lime, poplar, cornel-wood, ii. 91 .} 

Need-fire, John Ramsay's account of, i. 
147 sg.; Lindenbrog on, 335 2.! 

Negro children pale at birth, ii. 251 2.1, 
259 2.2 

Neil, R. A., on Gaelic name for mistle- 
toe, ii, 82 7.5 

Neilgherry Hills, the Badagas of the, ii. 
8 sg. ; the Todas of the, i. 136 

Neisse, precautions against witches in, 
ii. 20 2. 

Nellingen in Lorraine, simples gathered 
on Midsummer Day at, ii. 47 

Nemi, the King of the Wood at, i. 2; 
the Lake of, annual tragedy enacted 
at, ii, 286; sacramental bread at, 
286 n.2; Virbius at, 295; at evening, 
308 sg.; sacred grove of, 315 ; priests 
of Diana at, 315 

Nerthus, old German goddess, ii. 28 
nt 

Nestelkniipfen, i. 346 n.° 

Nets fumigated with smoke of need-fire, 
i. 280 


Nettles, Indians beaten with, as an 
ordeal, i. 64 
Neuchatel, Midsummer fires in the 


canton of, i. 172 

Neumann, J. B., on the Batta doctrine 
of souls, ii. 223 7.7 

Neustadt, in Silesia, Midsummer fires 
at, i. 170; near Marburg. the need-fire 
at, 270 
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New birth of novices at initiation, ii. 247, 
251, 256, 257, 261, 262 sg. 
body obtained at initiation, ii, 


252 

—— Britain, the Duk-duk society of, 
i. rr, ii, 246 sg. 

fire kindled on Easter Saturday, 

i, 121 sgg.; made at the New Year, 

134 3g., 138, 140; made by the 

friction of wood at Christmas, 264 

Guinea, British, festival of wild 

mango in, i 7; custom observed 

after childbirth in, 20; seclusion of 
girls at puberty in, 35; dread and 
seclusion of women at menstruation 
in, 79; the Toaripi of, 84; use of 

bull-roarers in, ii. 228 7.2 

Guinea, German, the Kai of, ii. 

182; ceremony of initiation in, 193; 

the Yabim of, 232; rites of initiation 

in, 239 599. 

Hebrides, conception of the ex- 

ternal soul in the, ii. 197 s¢q. 

Ireland, seclusion of girls at puberty 

in, i. 32 sgg.; Duk-duk society in, 

ii, 247 

Mexico, the Zuni Indians of, i. 132; 

and Arizona, use of bull-roarers in, 

ii, 230 7%., 231 

South Wales, dread of women at 

menstruation in, i. 78; the Wongh 

tribe of, ii, 227; the drama of resur- 
rection at initiation in, 235 sqg. 

water at Easter, i. 123 

—— World, Easter ceremonies in the, 
i. 127 sg. ; magical virtue of plants at 
Midsummer in the, ii. 50 sg. 

Year, new fire made at the, i. 
134 59., 138, 140; festival of Moham- 
medans in North Africa, 217 sg. ; the 
Celtic, on November first, 224 5g. 5 
the Fijian, Tahitian, and Hawaiian, 
ii. 244 

Newstead, Byron’s oak at, ii. 166 

Nganga, ''the Kowing Ones,” initiates, 
ii. 251 

Ngarong, secret helper, of the Ibans of 
Borneo, ii. 224 2.} 

Nguu, district of German East Africa, 
he, Spee 

Nias, story of the external soul told in 
the island of, ii. 148 ; ceremonies per- 
formed by candidates for the priesthood 
in, 173 5g. 

Niceros and the were-wolf, story of, i. 
313 Sg. 

Nidugala, in the Neilgherry Hills, the 
fire-walk at, ii. 8 

Nieder-Lausitz, the Midsummer log in, 


ii. 92 2} 
Niederehe, in the Eifel Mountains, Mid- 
summer flowers at, ii. 48 
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Niger, belief as to external human souls 
lodged in animals on the, ii. 209 

Nigeria, the Ibo of Southern, i. 4 ; theory 
of the external soul in, ii. 200, 203, 
Sq. 

Nigerian, South, story of the external 
soul, ii. 150 

Night-jars, the lives of women in, ii. 215 ; 
called women’s ‘‘ sisters,” 216 

Nikclerith, Neane, buries cow alive, i. 
324 5g. 

Nile, the Alur of the Upper, i. 64 

Nine, ruptured child passed nine times 
on nine successive mornings through 
a cleft ash-tree and attended by nine 
persons, ii. 170 

bonfires on Midsummer Eve an 

omen of marriage, i. 174, 185, 189, 

339 

different kinds of wood burnt in the 

Beltane fires, i, 155; used for the 

Midsummer bonfires, 172, 201; burnt 

in the need-fire, 271, 278; used to 

kindle need-fire, 278, 280 

grains of oats in divination, i. 243 

leaps over Midsummer fire, i. 193 

men employed to make fire by the 

friction of wood, i. 148, 155 

ridges of ploughed land in divina- 

tion, i. 235 

sorts of flowers on Midsummer Eve, 
to dream on, i. 175; gathered, ii. 52 sg. 

—— times to crawl under a bramble as 
a cure, ii, 180 

times nine men make need-fire, i. 
289, 294, 295 

— (thrice three) times passed through 
a girth of woodbine, ii. 184; passed 
through a holed stone, 187 

turns round a rick, i, 243 

Niska Indians of British Columbia, rites 
of initiation among the, ii, 271 sq. 

Nisus and his purple or golden hair, 
story of, ii. 103 

Nkimba, secret society on the Lower 
Congo, ii. 255 %.! 
Nocturnal creatures the sex totems of 
men and women, ii. 217 n.4 
Nograd-Ludany, in Hungary, 
summer fires at, i. 179 

Nogués, J. L. M., on the wonderful 
herbs of St. John's Eve, ii. 45 

Nootka Indians of Vancouver Island, 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i. 43 5g.; ritual of death and 
resurrection among the, ii. 270 sg. 

Nord, the department of, giants at 
Shrove Tuesday in, ii. 35 

Norden, E., on the Golden Bough, ii. 
284 2.8 

Nore, A. de, on the Yule log, i. 250 3g., 
253 


Mid- 
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Norfolk, use of orpine for divination in, 
ii. 61 2.4 

Norman peasants gather seven kinds of 
plants on St. John's Day, ii. 51 sg. 

Normandy, Midsummer fires in, i, 
185 sy.; the Yule log in, 252; torch- 
light processions on Christmas Eve in, 
266 ; processions with torches on the 
Eve of Twelfth Day, in, 340; wonder- 
ful herbs and flowers gathered at 
Midsummer in, ii, 46; wreaths of 
mugwort in, §9; vervain gathered at 
Midsummer in, 62 

Norrland, Midsummer bonfires in, i, 
172 

Norse stories of the external soul, ii. 
119 sq. 

North American Indians, their personal 
totems, ii, 222 2.5, 226 n.! 

Berwick, Satan preaches at, ii 
158 

Northamptonshire, sacrifice of a calf in, 
i, 300 

Northumberland, Midsummer fires in, i. 
197 sy.; divination at Hallowe'en in, 
245; the Yule log in, 256; need-fire 
in, 288 sg.; ox burnt alive in, to stop 
a murrain, 301 

Norway, bonfires on Midsummer Eve in, 
i. 171%; the need-fire in, 280; super- 
Stitions about a parasitic rowan in, ii. 
281 

Norwich, Easter candle in the cathedral 
of, i. 122 7. 

Nottinghamshire, the Hemlock Stone in, 
i. 157 

Nouer l'aiguilette, i. 346 n.? 

Nouzon, in the Ardennes, the Yule log 
at, 1. 253 

November the first, old New Year’s Day 
in the Isle of Man, i. 224 sg.; the first 
of, All Saints’ Day, 225 

Novice at initiation killed as a man 
and brought to life as an animal, ii. 
272 

Novices (lads) at initiation supposed to 
be swallowed and disgorged by a 
spirit or monster, ii. 235, 240 sg., 242, 
246 ; supposed to be newly born, 247, 
251, 256, 257, 261, 262 sg.; begotten 
anew, 248 

Nurtunjas, sacred poles among the 
Arunta, ii. 219 

Nut-water brewed at Midsummer, ii. 
47 

Nuts passed across Midsummer fires, i. 
190; in fire, divination by, 237, 239, 
241, 242, 245 

Nyanja chief, ii. 314 

Nyanja-speaking tribes of Angoniland, 
their customs as to girls at puberty, i, 
25 5g. 
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Nyassa, Lake, i. 28, 81; people to the 
east of, crawl through an arch as a 
precaution against sickness, evil spirits, 
Gtempily xox 


Oak associated with thunder, i. 145; 
worshipped by the Druids, ii. 76 sg., 
301 ; the principal sacred tree of the 
Aryans, 89 sg.; human representa- 
tives of the oak perhaps originally 
burnt at the fire-festivals, 90, 92 sg. ; 
children passed through a cleft oak as 
a cure for rupture or rickets, 170 
sqq. ; life of, in mistletoe, 280, 292; 
Struck by lightning oftener than any 
other tree of the European forest, 298 
sgg. ; supposed to bloom on Mid- 
summer Eve, 292, 293 

and thunder, Aryan god of the, i. 

265 

-leaves, ‘‘oil of St. John” found 

on St. John's Morning upon, ii. 82 

sq. 


log a protection against witch- 

craft, ii. 92 

-mistletoe an ‘‘all-healer’’ or 

panacea, ii. 77, 79, 82; a remedy for 

epilepsy, 78, 83; to be shot down 
with an arrow, 82; a panacea 
for green wounds, 83; a protection 

against conflagration, 85, 293 

of Errol, fate of the Hays bound 

up with the, ii. 283 sg. 

of the Guelphs, ii. 166 sg. 

—— of Romove, ii. 286 

—— of the Vespasian family at Rome, 
ii. 168 

—— planted by Byron, ii, 166 

-spirit, the priest of the Arician 

grove a personification of an, ii. 

285 

tree worshipped by the Cheremiss, 

i, 181 

-trees planted at marriage, ii. 165 

—— twigs and leaves used to keep off 
witches, ii. 20 

-wood used to kindle the need- 
fire, 1. 148, 271, 272, 275, 276, 278, 
281, 289 sg., ii. 90 sg.; used to kindle 
the Beltane fires, i. 148, 155; used to 
kindle Midsummer fire, 169, 177, ii. 
9I sg.; used for the Yule log, i. 248, 
250, 251, 257, 258, 259, 260, 263, 
264 sq., li, 92; fire of, used to detect 
a murderer, 92 7.4; perpetual fires of, 
285 5g. 

Oaks planted by Sir Walter Scott, ii. 
166 ; mistletoe growing on, in Sweden, 
87; mistletoe growing on, in England 
and France, 316 

Oath not to hurt Balder, i. rox 

Oats, nine grains of, in divination, i. 243 
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Oban district, Southern Nigeria, belicf 
as to external human souls lodged in 
animals in the, ii. 206 sgg. 

Oberland, in Central Germany, the Yule 
log in the, i. 248 sg. 

Obermedlingen, in Swabia, fire kindled 
on St. Vitus’s Day at, i. 335 sg. 

Obubura district of S, Nigeria, ii, 204 

October, ceremony of the new fire in, 
i. 136; the last day of (Hallowe'en), 


139 
Odessa, New Easter fire carried to, 
i, 130 7, 


Odin, Othin, or Woden, the father of 
Balder, i. 101, 102, 103 2. 

Ododop tribe of Southern Nigeria, ii. 208 

Oels, in Silesia, Midsummer fires at, 
i170 

Oeniadae, the ancient, i. 21 

Oesel, Midsummer fires in the island of, 
i. 180; St. John's herbs in the island 
of, il. 49 

Offenburg, in the Black Forest, Mid- 
summer fires at, i. 168 

Ogboni, a secret society on the Slave 
Coast, ii. 229 7z. 

Ogre whose soul was in a bird, story of 
the, ii. 98 sg. 

‘Oil of St. John” found on St. John’s 
morning, ii. 82 sg.; on oaks at Mid- 
summer, 293 

Oise, French department of, dolmen in, 
ii. 188 

Ojebways, ritual of death and resurrec- 
tion among the, ii. 268 

Olala, secret society of the Niska Indians 
ii. 271 5g. 

Olaus Magnus, on were-wolves, i. 308 

‘Old Wife” (‘* Old Woman”’), burning 
the, i. 116, 120 

Oldenburg, the immortal dame of, i. 
100; Shrove Tuesday customs in, 
120; Easter bonfires in, 140; burn- 
ing or boiling portions of animals or 
things to force witch to appear in, 
321 sg.; witch as toad in, 323; chil- 
dren passed through a cleft oak as a 
cure in, ii 171 sg.; custom as to 
milking cows in, 185; sick children 
passed through a ring of yarn in, 185 

Olea chrysophilla, used as fuel for bon- 
fire nie ct 

‘* Oleander, the Sultan of the,” i. 18, 
il, 5x; gathered at Midsummer, 51 

Olive, the sacred, at Olympia, ii. 80 2. 

Olofaet, a fire-god, ii. 295 

Olympia, the sacred olive at, ii. 80 7.3; 
white poplar used for sacrifices to 
Zeus at, 90 #.!, 91 7.7 

Omaha tribe, Elk clan of the, i. rr 

women secluded at menstruation. 

i. 88 sg. 
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Omens from birds and beasts, i. 56; 
from the smoke of bonfires, 116, 131, 
337; from flames of bonfires, 140, 
142, 159, 165, 336, 337; from cakes 
rolled down hill, 153; from boiling 
milk, ii, 8; from intestines of sheep, 
13 


of death, ii. 54, 64 

of marriage drawn from Midsum- 
mer bonfires, i. 168, 174, 178, 185, 
189, 339; drawn from bonfires, 338 
sq. ; from flowers, ii. 52 sg., 61 

Onktehi, the great spirit of the waters 
among the Dacotas, ii. 268, 269 

Oran, bathing at Midsummer in, i. 
216 

Orange River, the Corannas of the, 
ji, 192 

Oraons or Uraons of Bengal, their belief 
as to the transformation of witches 
into cats, ii. 311 sg. 

Ordeal of stinging ants undergone by 
girls at puberty, i. 61, and by young 

-men, 62 sqgg.; of boiling resin, 
311 

Ordeals as an exorcism, i, 66; under- 
gone by novices at initiation among 
the Bushongo, ii. 264 sgg. 

Order of nature, different views of the, 
postulated by magic and science, 
ii, 305 5g. 

Organs, internal, of medicine-man re- 
placed by a new set at initiation, 
ii, 237, 238 sg. 

Origin of fire, primitive ideas as to the, 
ii, 295 sg. 

Orinoco, the Banivas of the, i. 66; the 
Guaraunos of the, 85; the Guay- 
quiries of the, 85; the Tamanaks of 
the, 61 2.8 

Ornament, external soul of woman in an 
ivory, ii. 156 

Ornaments, amulets degenerate into, 
ii, 156 7.2 

Orne, Midsummer fires in the valley of 
the, i, 185 

Oro, West African bogey, ii. 229 

Orpheus and the willow, ii. 294 

Orpine (Sedum telephium)at Midsummer, 
i. 196; used in divination at Mid- 
summer, il. 61 

Orvieto, Midsummer fires at, i. 210 

Oster-Kappeln, in Hanover, the oak of 
the Guelphs at, ii. 166 sg. 

Osterode, Easter bonfires at, i. 142 

Ot Danoms of Borneo, seclusion of girls 
at puberty among the, i. 35 sg. 

Otati tribe of Queensland, their treat- 
ment of girls at puberty, i. 38 

Ovambo, of German South-West Africa, 
custom observed by young women at 
puberty among the, ii. 183 
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Owls, lives of persons bound up with 
those of, ii. 202 ; sex totem of women, 
217; called women's *‘ sisters,” 218 

Ox burnt alive to stop a murrain, i. 
301 

-horns, external soul of chief in 
pair of, ii. 156 

Ozieri, in Sardinia, bonfires on St. John’s 
Eve at, i. 209 


Padua, story of a were-wolf in, i. 309 

Paha, on the Gold Coast, ii, 210 

Pale colour of negro children at birth, 
ity 25 1a 771 PEE Aa 

Palettes or plaques of schist in Egyptian 
tombs, ii. 155 7.3 

Palm-branches, consecrated, at Easter, 
i eh 

Sunday, palm-branches conse- 

crated on, i. 144, ii. 30, 85 7.4; 

boxwood blessed on, i. 184, ii. 47; 

fern-seed used on, 288 

-trees as life-indices, ii. 161, 163, 
164 

Papuan and Melanesian stocks in New 
Guinea, ii. 239 

Papuans, life-trees among the, ii. 163 

Paraguay, the Chiquites Indians of, ii. 
226 n,} 

Parallelism between witches and were- 
wolves, i. 315, 321 

Parasitic mountain-ash (rowan) used to 
make the divining-rod, ii. 69 

orchid growing on a tamarind, 

ritual at cutting, ii. 81 

rowan, superstitions about a, ii. 
281 sg. 

Paris, effigy of giant burnt in summer 
fire at, ii. 38 ; cats burnt alive at Mid- 
summer in, 39 

Parivarams of Madura, their seclusion 
of girls at puberty, i. 69 

Parrot, external soul of warlock in a, ii. 
97 54. 

and Punchkin, story of the, ii. 97 


5g. 

Parsees, their customs as to menstruous 
women, i. 85 

Partridge, C., ii. 204 

Paschal candle, i. 121, 122 #., 125 

Mountains, i. 141 

Passage over or through fire a stringent 
form of purification, ii. 24; through 
a cleft stick in connexion with puberty 
and circumcision, 183 sg. 

Passes, Indians of Brazil, seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, i. 59 

Passing over fire to get rid of ghosts, 
ii. 17 sg.; through cleft trees and 
other narrow openings to get rid of 
ghosts, etc., 173 sgg.; under a yoke 
as a purification, 193 $99. 
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Passing children through cleft trees, ii. 
168 sgg. ; children, sheep, and cattle 
through holes in the ground, ii, 190 
sq. 

Pastern-bone of a hare in a popular 
remedy, i. 17 

Pastures fumigated at Midsummer to 
drive away witches and demons, i. 170 

Patani States, custom as to the after- 
birth in the, ii. 164 

Paths, separate, for men and women, i. 
78, 80, 89 

Patiko, in the Uganda Protectorate, 
dread of lightning at, ii, 298 7.? 

Paton, W. R., on the Golden Bough, ii. 
319 

Patriarch of Jerusalem kindles the new 
fire at Easter, i. 129 

Patrician myrtle-tree at Rome, ii. 168 

Patschkau, precautions against witches 
near, ii. 20 7. 

Pàturages, processions with torches at, 
i, 108 

Pawnee story of the external soul, ii. 151 

Pawnees, human sacrifices among the, 
ii. 286 7.2 

Pazzi family at Florence, i. 126 

Peace- making ceremony among the 
Masai, ii. 139 7. 

Pear-tree as life-index of girl, ii, x65 
—— -trees, torches thrown at, i. 108 ; 
rarely attacked by mistletoe, ii. 315 
Peas, boiled, distributed by young 

married couples, i. 111 7.1 

Pebbles thrown into Midsummer fires, i. 
183 

Peguenches, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, i. 59 

Peking, life-tree of the Manchu dynasty 
at, li. 167 $g. 

Pelops at Olympia, ii. 90 #.) 

Pemba, island of, ii. 263 

Pendle, the forest of, i. 245 

Pennant, Thomas, on Beltane fires and 
cakes in Perthshire, i. 152; on Hal- 
lowe’en fires in Perthshire, 230 

Pennefather River in Queensland, ii. 
159; treatment of girls at puberty on 
the, i. 38 

Penny-royal burnt in Midsummer fire, i. 
213, 214; gathered at Midsummer, 
ii. 51 

Pentamerone, the, il. 105 

Penzance, Midsummer fires at, i. 199 sg. 

Perche, Midsummer fires in, i. 188; St. 
John’s herb gathered on Midsummer 
Eve in, ii, 46; the Chêne- Doré in, 
287 2.) 

Perforating arms and legs of young men, 
girls, and dogs as a ceremony, i. 58 
Pergine, in the Tyrol, fern-seed at, ii. 

288 sg. 
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Perigord, the Yule log in, i. 250 sg., 253; 
magic herbs gathered at Midsummer 
in, ii. 46; crawling under a bramble 
as a cure for boils in, 180 

Perkunas, Lithuanian god, his perpetual 
fire, ii, gx 7.5 

Péronne, mugwort at Midsummer near, 
ii. 58 

Persians celebrate a festival of fire at the 
winter solstice, i. 269 

Perthshire, Beltane fires and cakes in, 
i. 152 sg.; traces of Midsummer fires 
in, 206 ; Hallowe'en bonfires in, 230 
sqq. ; need-fire in, 296 $g. 

Peru, ceremony of the new fire in, i, 
132 

Perun, the oak sacred to the god, ii. 89 

Petronius, his story of the were-wolf, i 
313 5g. 

Pett, Grace, a witch, i. 304 

Petworth, in Sussex, cleft ash-trees used 
for the cure of rupture at, ii. 170 

Phalgun, a Hindoo month, ii. 2 

Philip and James, the Apostles, feast of, 
i. 158 

Piazza del Limbo at Florence, i. 126 

Picardy, Lenten fire-customs in, i. 113; 
)lidsummer fires in, 187 

Piedmont, belief as to the ‘‘oil of St. 
John” on St. John’s morning in, ii, 
82 59. 

Pietro in Guarano (Calabria), Easter 
custom at, i. 123 

Pig, roast, at Christmas, i. 259; burnt 
sacrifice of a, 302 

Pigeon, external soul of ogre in a, ii 
roo; external soul of dragon in a, 
112 5g. 

Pigeon's egg, external soul of fairy 
being in, ii. 132 3g., 139 

Pigeons deposit seed of mistletoe, ii. 
316 .} 

Pigs sacrificed, i. 9; driven through 
Midsummer fire, 179; driven through 
the need-fire, 272, 273, 274 $9., 275 
sJ., 276 Sg., 277, 278, 279, 297; 
offered to monster whoswallows novices 
at initiation, ii. 240, 246 

Pilgrimages on Yule Night in Sweden, 
i, 20 59. 

Pillar, external soul of ogre in a, ii, 
100 Sg. 

Pima Indians, their purification for man- 
slaughter, i. 21 

Pines, Scotch, struck by lightning, pro- 
portion of, ii. 298 

Pinewood, fire of, at Soracte, ii. 14, 
gt 2.) 

Pinoeh, district of South-Eastern Borneo, 
ii, 154 59. 

Pippin, king of the Franks, i, 270 

Pitlochrie, in Perthshire, i. 230 
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Pitré, Giuseppe, on St. John’s Day in 
Sicily, ii, 29 

Placci, Carlo, i. 127 2.1 

Place de Noailles at Marseilles, Mid- 
summer flowers in the, ii. 46 

Plane and birch, fire made by the friction 
of, i, 220 

Plantain-tree, creeping through a cleft, 
as a cure, ii. 181 

Plants, spirits Uf, in the form of snakes, 
ii. 44 ”. ; external soul in, 159 sgq. ; 
and trees as life-indices, 160 sgg. 

Plaques or palettes of schist in Egyptian 
tombs, ii. 155 7.3 

Plates or basins, divination by three, 
i, 237 39., 240, 244 

Plato, on the distribution of the soul in 
the body, ii. 221 z.? 
Plebeian myrtle-tree at Rome, ii. 168 
Pleiades, beginning of year determined 
by observation of the, ii. 244, 245 7. 
Pliny on ‘‘serpents’ eggs,” i. 15; on 
medicinal plants, 17; on the touch of 
Mmenstruous women, 96; on the fire- 
walk of the Hirpi Sorani, ii. 14; on 
the mythical springwort, 71; on the 
Druidical worship of mistletoe, 76 sg. ; 
on the virtues of mistletoe, 78; on the 
birds which deposit seeds of mistletoe, 
316 .1; on the different kinds of 
mistletoe, 317 

Plough, piece of Yule log inserted in the, 
nn Sey) 

Ploughing in spring, custom at the first, 
i. 18 

Ploughshare, crawling under a, as a 
cure, ii. 180 

Plum-tree wood used for Yule log, i. 250 

Plurality of souls, doctrine of the, ii. 
221 sq. 

Plutarch, on oak-mistletoe, ii. 318 z. 

Pogdanzig, witches’ Sabbath at, ii. 74 

Pointing sticks or bones in magic, i. 14 

Poitou, Midsummer fires in, i. 182, 190 
5q., 340 5g.; fires on All Saints’ Day 
in, 246; the Yule log in, 25r 7.1; 
mugwort at Midsummer in, ii. 59 

Poix, Lenten fires at, i. 113 

Poland, need-fire in, i. 281 sg, 

Polaznik, polazentk, polatavnik, Christ- 
mas visiter, i. 261, 263, 264 

Pole, sacred, of the Arunta, i. 7 

Poles, passing between two poles after a 
death, ii. 178 sg. ; passing between 
two poles in order to escape sickness 
or evil spirit, ii. 179 sgg. 

Pollution, menstrual, widespread fear of, 
i. 76 sqq. 

Polygnotus, his picture of Orpheus under 
the willow, ii. 294 

Pomerania, hills called the Blocksberg 
in, i. 171 2.3 
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Pommerol, Dr., i. 112 

Pond, G. H., on ritual of death and 
resurrection among the Dacotas, ii. 269 

Pongol or Feast of Ingathering in Southern 
India, ii. 1, 16 

Pontesbury, in Shropshire, the Yule log 
at, i 257 

Popinjay, shooting at a, i, 194 

Popish Kingdome, The, of Thomas 
Kirchmeyer, i. 125 sg., 162 

Poplar, the white, used in sacrificing to 
Zeus at Olympia, ii. 90 7.1, 91 2.7; 
black, mistletoe on, 318 7.8 

-wood used to kindle need-fire, 
i, 282 

Porcupine as charm to ensure women an 
easy delivery, i. 49 

Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia, 
their superstition as to lizards, ii. 
216 59. 

Porta Triumphalis at Rome, ii. 195 

Portrait statues, external souls of Egyp- 
tian kings deposited in, ii. 157 

Portreach, sacrifice of a calf near, i. 301 

Poseidon makes Pterelaus immortal, 
ji. 103; priest of, uses a white um- 
brella, i, 20 x.l 

Posidonius, Greek traveller in Gaul, ii. 32 

Poso in Central Celebes, custom at the 
working of iron in, ii. 154 ; the Alfoors 
of, 222 

Possession by an evil spirit cured by 
passing through a red-hot chain, ii. 
186 

Potawatomi women secluded at men- 
Struation, i. 89 

Potlatch, distribution of property, ii. 274 

Pots used by girls at puberty broken, 
i. 61, 69 

Powers, extraordinary, ascribed to first- 
born children, i. 295 

Požega district of Slavonia, need-fire in, 
i. 282 

Prättigau in Switzerland, Lenten fire- 
custom at, i. 119 

Prayers of adolescent girls to the Dawn 
of Day, i. 50 sg., 53, 98 2.1; for rain, 
133 

Pretence of throwing a man into fire, 
i. 148, 186, ii, 25 

Priapus, image of, at need-fire, i. 286 

Priest of Aricia and the Golden Bough, 
i, 1; of Earth, taboos observed by 
the, 4; of Diana at Aricia, the King 
of the Wood, perhaps personified 
Jupiter, ii. 302 sg.; at Nemi, 315 

Priestesses not allowed to step on ground, 
ib 3 

Priests expected to pass through fire, 
Its 2h Gp Eh Gh, te 

Primitive thought, its vagueness and 
inconsistency, ii. 301 sg. 
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Prince Sunless, i. 21 

of Wales Island, Torres Strait, 
treatment of girls at puberty in, i, 
40 

Princess royal, ceremonies at the puberty 
of a, i. 29, 30 5g. 

Procession with lighted tar-barrels on 
Christmas Eve, i. 268 

Processions with lighted torches through 
fields, gardens, orchards, etc., i. 107 
SQ., IIO SQQ., 113 399., 141, 179, 233 
sg., 266, 339 sg. ; on Corpus Christi 
Day, 165; to the Midsummer bon- 
fires, 184, 185, 187, 188, IQI, 192, 
193 ; across fiery furnaces, ii. 4 sgg. ; 
of giants (effigies) at popular festivals 
in Europe, 33 5¢@. 

Profligacy at Holi festival in India, ii. 2 

Prophecy, the Norse Sibyl’s, i. 102 59. 

Proserpine River in Queensland, i. 39 

Provence, Midsummer fires in, 1. 193 59.3 
the Yule log in, 249 sgq. 

Prussia, Midsummer fires in, i. 176 sg. ; 
mullein gathered at Midsummer in, ii. 
63 sq. ; witches’ Sabbath in, 74 

—, Eastern, herbs gathered at Mid- 
summer in, ii. 48 sg. ; divination by 
flowers on Midsummer Eve in, 53, 61; 
belief as to mistletoe growing on a 
thorn in, 291 7.3 

Prussian custom before first ploughing in 
spring, i. 18 

Prussians, the old, worshipped serpents, 
ii, 43 2.8 

Pterelaus and his golden hair, ii. 103 

Puberty, girls secluded at, i. 22 59g. ; 
fast and dream at, ii. 222 7.5; pre- 
tence of killing the novice and bring- 
ing him to life again during initiatory 
rites at, 225 599. 

Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico, use of bull-roarers among 
the, ii. 230 7%., 231 

Pulayars of Travancore, their seclusion 
of girls at puberty, i. 69 

Pulverbatch, in Shropshire, the Yule log 
at, i 257; belief as the bloom of the 
oak on Midsummer Eve at, ii. 292 

Pumpkin, external soul in a, ii. 105 

Punchkin and the parrot, story of, ii, 
97 59., 215, 220 

Punjaub, supernatural power ascribed to 
the first-born in the, i. 295; passing 
unlucky children through narrow open- 
ings in the, ii. 190 

Purification by stinging with ants, i. 61 
sqq.; by beating, 61, 64 s97.: of 
mourners by fire, ii, 17, 18 sg. ; after 
a death, 178; by passing under a 
yoke, 193 599. 

Purificatory theory of the fires of the fire- 
festivals, i. 329 sg., 341, ti 16 sgg. i 
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more probable than the solar theory, 
i. 346 

Purple loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria) 
gathered at Midsummer, ii. 65 

Purra or poro, secret society in Sierra 
Leone, ii. 260 sg. 

Puttenham, George, on the Midsummer 
giants, ii. 36 sg. 

Pyrenees, Midsummer fires in the French, 
TOS 


Quarter-ill, a disease of cattle, i. 296 

Quedlinburg, in the Hartz Mountains, 
need-fire at, i. 276 

Queen Charlotte Islands, 
Indians of, i. 44 

of Heaven, ii, 303 

of Sumner, L tys 

Queen's County, Midsummer fires in, i, 
203; divination at Hallowe'en in, 
242 

Queensland, sorcery in, i, 14; seclusion 
of girls at puberty in, 37 syg. ; dread 
of women at menstruation in, 78; 
natives of, their mode of ascertaining 
the fate of an absent friend, ii. 159 59.; 
use of bull-roarers in, 233 

Quiméa, a secret society on the Lower 
Congo, ii. 256 z. 

Quimper, Midsummer fires at, i. 184 

Quirinus, sanctuary of, at Rome, ii. 168 


the Haida 


Races at fire-festivals, i. rrr; to Easter 
bonfire, 122; at Easter fires, 144; 
with torches at Midsummer, 175. See 
also Torch-races 

Radium, bearing of its discovery on the 
probable duration of the sun, ii. 
307 2.7 

Rahu, a tribal god in India, ii. 5 

Rain, Midsummer bonfires supposed to 
stop, i. 188, 336; bull-roarers used as 
magical instruments to make, ii, 230 
sgg. 

-clouds, smoke made in imitation 

of, i. 133 

-makers (mythical), i. 133 

-water in Morocco, magical virtues 
ascribed to, i. 17 s4. 

Raking a rick in the devil’s name, i. 243; 
the ashes, a mode of divination, 243 
Ralston, W. R. S., on sacred fire of 

Perkunas, ii. 91 7.3 

Rama, his battle with the King of 
Ceylon, ii. 102 

Rampart, old, of Burghead, i. 267 sg. 

Ramsay, John, of Ochtertyre, on Beltane 
fires, i. 146 sgg.; on Midsummer fires, 
206; on Hallowe'en fires, 230 Sg. 4 
on burying cattle alive, 325 59. 

Rarhi, Brahmans of Bengal, their seclu- 
sion of girls at puberty, i. 68 
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Rat, external soul of medicine-man in, 
ii. 199 

Rattan, creeping through a split, to 
escape a malignant spirit, ii. 183 

Rattle used at a festival, i. 28 

Rattles to frighten ghosts, i, 52 

Raven clan, ii. 271 

Ray-fish, cure for wound inflicted by a, 
i. 98 2.3 

Raymi, a festival of the summer solstice, 
1,132 

Reapers throw sickles blindfold at last 
sheaf, ii. 279 2.4 

Reaping, girdle of rye a preventive of 
weariness in, i. 190 

Reay, in Sutherland, the need-fire at, i. 
294 5g. 

Red earth or paint smeared on girls at 
puberty, i. 30, 31; girl's face painted 
red at puberty, 49 $9., 54; women at 
menstruation painted, 78 

and white, girls at puberty painted, 

i. 35, 38, 39, 40; women at menstrua- 

tion painted, 78 

-hot iron chain, passing persons 

possessed by evil spirits through a, ii. 

186 

Island, i. 39 

ochre round a woman's mouth, 
mark of menstruation, i. 77 

Redemption from the fire, i. r10 

Reed, W. A., on a superstition as to a 
parasitic plant, ii. 282 7.1 

Reed, split, used in cure for dislocation, 
ii. 177 

Reef, plain of, in Tiree, i. 316 

Regaby, in the Isle of Man, i. 224 

Reindeer sacrificed to the dead, ii. 178 

Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, O. Frh. von, on 
the Yule log, i. 249 

Reiskius, Joh., on the need-fire, i. 271 
sq. 

Religion, movement of thought from 
magic through religion to science, ii. 
304 59. 

Religious associations among the Indians 
of North America, ii, 266 sgg. 

Remedies, magical, not allowed to touch 
the ground, i. 14 

Renewal of fire, annual, in China, i. 
137. See also Fire 

Rengen, in the Eifel Mountains, Mid- 
summer flowers at, ii. 48 

Resoliss, parish of, in Ross-shire, burnt 
sacrifice of a pig in, i. 301 sg. 

Resurrection, ritual of death and, ii. 225 
sqq. 

Reuzes, wicker giants in Brabant and 
Flanders, ii. 35 

Revin, Midsummer fires at, i, 188 

Rhenish Prussia, Lenten fires 
115 


in, i. 
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Rheumatism, crawling under a bramble 
asa cure for, ii. 180 

Rhine, the Lower, need-fire on, i, 278 ; 
St. John’s wort on, ii. 54 

Rhodesia, the Winamwanga of, ii. 297 

Rhodomyrtus tomentosus, used to kindle 
fire by friction, ii. 8 

Rhön Mountains, Lenten custom in the, 
i. 117 

Rhys, Sir John, on Beltane fires, i. 157; 
on driving cattle through fires, 159 ; 
on old New Year's Day in the Isle of 
Man, 224; on Hallowe'en bonfires 
in Wales, 239 sg. ; on burnt sacrifices 
in the Isle of Man, 305 sgg.; on 
alleged Welsh name for mistletoe, ii. 
286 n.3 

Ribble, the, i. 245 

Ribwort gathered at Midsummer, ii. 


49 

Rickard, R. H., quoted, i. 34 

Rickets, children passed through cleft 
ash-trees as a cure for, ii. 168; chil- 
dren passed through cleft oaks as a 
cure for, 170; children passed through 
a holed stone as a cure for, 187 

Rickety children passed through a 
natural wooden ring, ii. 184 

Riedel, J. G. F., on the Kakian associa- 
tion in Ceram, ii. 249 

Rif, province of Morocco, Midsummer 
fires in, i, 214 #., 215; bathing at 
Midsummer in, 216 

Riga, Midsummer festival at, i. 177 

Right hand, luckiness of the, i. 151 7. 

turn (deiseal, dessi/) in the High- 
lands of Scotland, i. 150 7.1, 154 

Rigveda, how Indra cured Apala in the, 
ii. 193 

Ring, crawling through a, as a cure or 
preventive of disease, ii. 184 sgq.; 
divination by a, i. 237; worn by initiates 
as token of the new birth, ii, 257. See 
also Rings 

Ringhorn, Balder’s ship, i. 102 

Ringing church belis on Midsummer 
Eve, custom as to, ii. 47 sg. 

Rings as amulets, i. 92; mourners creep 
through, ii. 178, 179. See also Ring 

Rio de Janeiro, i. 59 

Negro, ordeals of young men among 
the Indians of the, i. 63 

Risley, Sir Herbert H., on Indian fire- 
walk, ii. 5 2.8 

Ritual, myths dramatized in, i. 105; of 
death and resurrection, ii, 225 sgg. 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R., on zamaniu, ii. 
199 2.} 

Rivers, menstruous women not allowed 
to cross or bathe in, i. 77, 97; claim 
human victims at Midsummer, ii. 26 
sgq. ; bathing in, at Midsummer, 30 
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Rizano, in Dalmatia, the Yule log at, i. 
263 

Robertson, Rev. James, quoted, i, 150 
sqq. 

Robinson, C. H., on human life bound 
up with that of an animal, ii. 209 

Rochholz, C. L., on need-fire, i 
270 7. 

Rocks, sick people passed through holes 
in, ii. 186 sg., 189 sg. 

Roman belief as to menstrnous women, 
i. 98 2.3 

cure for dislocation, ii. 177 

Romans deemed sacred the places which 
were struck by lightning, ii. 299 

Romanus Lecapenus, emperor, ii. 156 

Rome, the sacred fire of Vesta at, i. 
138, ii. 91; Midsummer Day in 
ancient, i. 178; myrtle-trees of the 
Patricians and Plebeians at, ii. 168 ; oak 
of the Vespasian family at, 168 

Romove, sacred oak and perpetual fire 
at, ii. g1, 286 

Roof of house, the external soul in, ii. 
156 

Rook, the island of, initiation of young 
men in, ii. 246 

Roscher, Dr. W. H., on the Roman 
ceremony of passing under a yoke, 
ii. 194 2.7 

Roscoe, Rev. J., on life-trees of kings of 
Uganda, ii. 160; on passing through 
a cleft stick or a narrow opening as a 
cure, 181 

Roscommon, County, 
Hallowe'en in, i. 243 

Rose-tree, death in a blue, ii. 110 

Roses, festival of the Crown of, i. 195; 
the King and Queen of, 195 

Ross-shire, Beltane cakes in, i. 153; 
burnt sacrifice of a pig in, 301 sg. 

Rotenburg on the Neckar, offering to 
the river on St. John’s Day, ii. 28 ; 
the wicked weaver of, 289 sg. 

Rottenburg, in Swabia, burning the 
Angel-man at, i. 167; precautions 
against witches on Midsummer Eve 
at, li. 73 

Roumanians of Transylvania, their be- 
lief as to the sacredness of bread, 
iT 

Ree parasitic, esteemed effective 
against witchcraft, ii. 281; super- 
stitions about a, 281 sg.; how it is 
to be gathered, 282; not to be 
touched with iron and not to fall on 
the ground, 282 

-tree a protection against witches, 
i. 154, 327 #.}, ii, 184 7.4, 185 ; hoop 
of, sheep passed through a, 184. 
See also Mountain-ash 

Rubens, painter, ik 33 


divination at 
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Rucuyennes of Brazil, ordeal of young 
men among the, i. 63 

Rue aux Ours at Paris, effigy of giant 
burnt in the, ii. 38 

Rue burnt in Midsummer fire, i. 213 

Rügen, sick persons passed through a 
cleft oak in, ii. 172 

Rum, island of, and the Lachlin family, 
ii. 284 

Rupert's Day, effigy burnt on, i. 119 

Rupt in the Vosges, Lenten fires at, i 
109; the Yule log at, 254 

Rupture, children passed through cleft 
ash-trees or oaks as a cure for, ii. 168 
59q., 170 594. 

Russia, Midsummer fires in, i, 176, 
ii. 40; need-fire in, i, 281, ii. 91; 
treatment of the effigy of Kupalo in, 
23; the Letts of, 50; purple loose- 
strife gathered at Midsummer in, 65 ; 
fern-seed at Midsummer in, 65, 66, 
287 sg. ; birth-trees in, 165 

Russian feast of Florus and Laurus, 
i. 220 

story of Koshchei the deathless, 
ii. 108 sgg. 

Rustem and Isfendiyar, i. 104 sg. 

Ruthenia, Midsummer bonfires in, i. 176 

Rye, girdles of, a preventive of weari- 
ness in reaping, i. 190 


Saale, the river, claims a human victim 
on Midsummer Day, ii. 26 

Saaralben in Lorraine, ii. 47 

Sabbaths of witches on the Eve of May 
Day and Midsummer Eve, i. 171 7.5, 
181, ii. 73, 74 

Sacramental bread at Nemi, ii. 286 7.2 

meal at initiation in Fiji, ii. 245 sg. 

Sacred flutes played at initiation, ii, 241 

kings put to death, i. 1 sg. 

persons not allowed to set foot on 

the ground, i. 2 sgg. ; not to see the 

sun, i. 18 sgg. 

stick (churinga), ii. 234 

Sacrifice of cattle at holy oak, i, 181}; 
of heifer at kindling need-fire, 290 ; 
of an animal to stay a cattle-plague, 
joo sgg.; of reindeer to the dead, 
ii, 178 

Sacrifices, human, at fire-festivals, i. 
106; traces of, 146, 148, 150 S¢y., 
186, ii, 31; offered by the ancient 
Germans, 28 ”.1; among the Celts of 
Gaul, 32 sg.; the victims perhaps 
witches and wizards, 41 sgg.; W. 
Mannhardt's theory, 43 

u Sacrificial fonts’ in Sweden, i. 172 7.* 

Sada, Saga, Persian festival of fire at 
the winter solstice, i. 269 

Sage, divination by sprigs of red, on 
Midsummer Eve, ii. 61 2.4 
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Sagittarius, mistletoe cut when the sun 
is in the sign of, ii. 82 

Sahagun, B. de, on the treatment of 
witches and wizards among the 
Aztecs, ii. 159 

Saibai, island of Torres Strait, treatment 
of girls at puberty in, i. 40 sg. 

Sail Dharaich, Sollas, in North Uist, 
need-fire at, i. 294 

St. Antony, wood of, i, 110 

St. Brandon, church of, in Ireland, sick 
women pass through a window of the, 
ii. 190 

St. Christopher, name given to Mid- 
summer giant at Salisbury, ii. 38 

St. Columb Kill, festival of, i. 241 

St. Corona, church of, at Koppenwal, 
holed stone in the, ii. 188 sg. 

Saint-Denis-des-Puits, the oak of, 1i. 
287 2.3 

St. Eloi, Bishop of Noyon, his de- 
nunciation of heathen practices, ii. 
190 . 

St. Estapin, festival of, on August the 
sixth, ii, 188 

St. George’s Day, i. 223 7.? 

St. Hubert blesses bullets with which to 
shoot witches, i. 315 59. 

St. James’s Day (July the twenty-fifth), 
the flower of chicory cut on, ii. 71 

St. Jean, in the Jura, Midsummer fire- 
custom at, i. 189 

St. John blesses the flowers on Mid- 
summer Eve, i. 171; his hair looked 
for in ashes of Midsummer fire, 182 
59., 190; fires of, in France, 183, 188, 
189, 190, 192, 193; prayers to, at 
Midsummer, 210; claims human 
victims on St. John’s Day (Mid- 
summer Day), ii. 27, 29; print of his 
head on St. John's Eve, 57; oil of, 
found on oak leaves, 83 

, the Knights of, i. 194 

, Grand Master of the Order of, i. 
211 

— the Baptist associated by the 
Catholic Church with Midsummer 
Day, i. 160, 181 

St. John’s blood found on St. John’s 
wort and other plants at Midsummer, 
ii. 56, 57 

St. John’s College, Oxford, the Christ- 
mas candle at, i. 255 

Day, Midsunimer fires on, i. 167 

sqq., 171 599., 178. 179; fire kindled 

by friction of wood on, 281; fern- 

seed blooms on, ii. 287. See also 

Midsummer. 

Eve (Midsummer Eve) in Malta, i. 

210 sg.; wonderful herbs gathered on, 

ii. 45 sgg.; sick children passed through 

cleft trees on, 171 
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St. John's fires among the South Slavs, i 
178; among the Esthonians, 180 
See also Midsummer fires 

flower at Midsummer, ii. 50, 

gathered on St. John’s Eve (Mid- 

summer Eve), 57 sg. 

girdle, mugwort, ii. 59 

—— herbs gathered at Midsummer, 
ii. 46 sg., 49; a protection against 
evil spirits, 49 

Night (Midsummer Eve), precau- 

tions against witches on, ii. 20 #. 

oil on oaks at Midsummer, ii. 293 

root (/Johanniswurzel), the male 

fern, ii. 66 

wort (Hypericum perforatum), gar- 
lands of, at Midsummer, i. 169 7.3, 
196; gathered on St. John’s Day 
or Eve (Midsummer Day or Eve), 
ii. 49, S4 5gg.; a protection against 
thunder, witches, and evil spirits, 54, 
55, 74; thrown into the Midsummer 
bonfires, 55 

St. Juan Capistrano, in California, ordeal 
of nettles and ants among the Indians 
of, i. 64 

St. Julien, church of, at Ath, ii. 36 

St. Just, in Cornwall, Midsummer fire- 
custom at, i. 200 

St. Lawrence family, their lives bound 
up with an old tree at Howth castle, 
ii. 166 

St. Martin invoked to disperse a mist, i. 
280 

St. Mary at Lübeck, church of, i. 100 

St. Michael’s cake, i. 149, 154 2.8 

St. Nonnosius, relics of, in the cathedral 
of Freising, Bavaria, ii. 188 sg. 

St. Patrick and the Beltane fires, i. 157 


sq. 

St. Patrick's Chair, i. 205 

— Mount, i, 205 

St. Peter, the Eve of, Midsummer fires 
in Ireland on, i. 202 

and St. Paul, celebration of their 
day in London, i. 196 

St. Peter's at Rome, new fire at Easter 
in, i, 125 

Day, bonfires in Belgium on, i. 

194 sg ; bonfires at Eton on, 197; 

fires in Scotland on, 207 

Eve, bonfires on, i, 195, 198, 

199 sg.; gathering herbs on, ii. 
45 7.1 

St. Rochus’s day, need-fire kindled on, 
i. 282 

St. Thomas's day (21st December), bon- 
fires on, i, 266; witches dreaded on, 
ii. 73 

Mount, near Madras, the fire-walk 
at, ii. 8 2.3 

Saint-Valery in Picardy, i, 113 
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St. Vitus’s dance, mistletoe a cure for, 
ii. 84 

— Day, ‘‘ fire of heaven” kindled on, 
1. 335 

St. Wolfgang, Falkenstein chapel of, ii. 
189 

Saintes-Maries, Midsummer custom at, 
i I 

Saintonge, the Yule log in, i, 251 2.1; 
wonderful herbs gathered on St. John’s 
Eve in, ii. 45; St. John’s wort in, 
55; vervain gathered at Midsummer 
in, 62 2.4; four-leaved clover at Mid- 
summer in, 63 

—— and Aunis, Midsummer fires in, i. 
192 

Salee, in Morocco, Midsummer fires at, 
i. 214, 216 

Salisbury, Midsummer giants at, ii. 37 


sq. 

Salop (Shropshire), fear of witchcraft in, 
b Gyles he 

Salt, prohibition to eat, i. 19, 20; used 
in a ceremony after marriage, 25 sg. ; 
abstinence from, associated with a rule 
of chastity, 26 sgg.; prohibition to 
taste, 60, 68, 69; not to be handled 
by menstruous women, 81 sg., 84; 
divination by, 244 

cake, divination by, i. 238 sg. 

Samhain, Eve of, in Ireland, i. 139, 
225, 226; All Saints’ Day in Ireland, 
225 

Samhanach, Hallowe'en bogies, i. 227 

Samhnagan, Hallowe'en fires, i. 230 

Samland fishermen will not go to sea on 
Midsummer Day, ii. 26 

Samoan story of woman who was im- 
pregnated by the sun, 1. 74 sg. 

Samoyed shamans, their familiar spirits 
in boars, ii. 196 sg. 

story of the external soul, ii. 141 sg. 

Samson, effigy of, ii. 36; an African, 314 

San Salvador in West Africa, ii. 200 

Sanctity and uncleanness not clearly 
differentiated in the primitive mind, 
i. 97 Sq. 

Sanctuary of Balder, i. 104 

Sand, souls of ogres in a grain of, ii. 
120 

Sandhill, in Northumberland, Midsum- 
mer fires at, i. 198 

Sangerhausen, i. 169 

Sangro, river, i. 210 

Sankuru River, ii. 264 

Santa Catalina Istlavacan, birth-names 
of the Indians of, ii. 214 2.1 

Maria Piedigrotta at Naples, i. 
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Sapor, king of Persia, i. 82 sq. 
Sarajevo, need-fire near, i. 286 
Sardinia, Midsummer fires in, i. 209 
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Satan preaches a sermonin the church of 
North Berwick, ii. 158; brings fern- 
seed on Christmas night, 289 

Satapatha Brahmana, on the sun as 
Death, ii. 174 .} 

Saturday, Easter, new fire on, i. 121, 
122, 124, 127, 128, 130; seconde 
sight of persons born on a, 285 

Saturnalia at puberty of a princess royal, 
i. 30 sg. ; license of the, ii. 291 ».7 

Saucers, divination by seven, i. 209 

Savage, secretiveness of the, ii. 224 5g. ; 
dread of sorcery, 224 sg. 

Saxo Grammaticus, Danish historian, i. 
102 2.1; his account of Balder, 103 
Saxons of Transylvania, story of the ex- 

ternal soul among the, ii. 116 

Saxony, fires to burn the witches in, i 
160; the Wends of, ii. 297 

, Lower, the need-fire in, i. 272 

Scania, Midsummer fires in, i. 172 

Schaffhausen, St. John’s three Midsum- 
mer victims at, ii. 27 

Schar mountains of Servia, need-fire in 
the, i. 281 

Scharholz, Midsummer log in Germany, 
ii. 92 2.1 

Schaumburg, Easter bonfires in, i. 142 

Schlegel, G., on Chinese festival of fire, 
ii. 5 #1 

Schlich, W., on mistletoe, ii. 315 5g. ; 
on Loranthus europaeus, 317 

Schlochau, district of, witches’ Sabbath 
in, ii. 74 

Schöllbronn in Baden, ‘' thunder poles” 
at, i. 145 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., on renewal of 
fire, i. 134 2.) 

Schiirmann, C. W., on the Port Lincoln 
tribe of South Australia, ii, 216 sg. 

Schvannes, bonfires, i, rx 2.2 

Schweina, in Thuringia, Christmas bon- 
fire at, i. 265 sg. 

Schwenda, witches burnt at, i. 6 

Science, movement of thought from 
magic through religion to, ii. 304 5g. ; 
and magic, different views of natural 
order postulated by the two, 305 sg. 

Scira, an Athenian festival, i. 20 2.1 

“Scoring above the breath,” cutting a 
witch on the forehead, i. 315 7.7; 
counter-spell to witchcraft, 343 7. 

Scotch Highlanders, their belief in 
bogies at Hallowe'en, i. 227; their 
belief as to Snake Stones, ii. 311 

Scotland, sacred wells in, i. 12; Celts 
called ‘‘thunder-bolts” in, 14 5g. 3; 
Snake Stones in, 15 sg., ii. 341; wor- 
ship of Grannus in, i. 112; Beltane 
fires in, 146 sgg.; Midsummer fires in, 
206 sg. ; divination at Hallowe'en in, 
229, 234 599. ; need-fire in, 289 sgg. ; 
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animals burnt alive as a sacrifice in, 
302; ‘‘scoring above the breath,” a 
counter-charm for witchcraft in, 315 
n.2; witches as hares in, 315 .1; St. 
John’s wort in, ii. 54; the divining- 
rod in, 67. See also Highlands and 
Highlanders 

Scots pine, mistletoe on, ii. 315 

Scott, Sir Walter, on the fear of witch- 
craft, i. 343; oaks planted by, ii. 166 

Scourging girls at puberty, i. 66 sg. 

Scouvion, i, 108. See Escouvion 

Scratching the person with the fingers 
forbidden to girls at puberty, i. 38, 39, 
41, 42, 44, 47, 50, 53, 92 

Scrofula, vervain a cure for, ii. 62 2.1; 
creeping through an arch of vines as 
a cure for, 180; passage through a 
holed stone a cure for, 187 

Scylla, daughter of Nisus, the story of 
her treachery, ii. 103 

Scythes and bill-hooks set out to cut 
witches as they fall from the clouds, i. 
345 59. 

Sea, menstruous women not allowed to 
approach the, i. 79; bathing in the, 
at Easter, 123; bathing in the, at 
Midsummer, 208, 210, ii. 30; demands 
a human victim on Midsummer Day, 
26 

Seal, descendants of the, in Sutherland- 
shire, ii. 131 sg. 

Seats placed for souls of dead at the 
Midsummer fires, i. 183, 184 

Seclusion of girls at puberty, i. 22 sgg., ; 
in folk-tales, 70 sgg. ; reasons for the, 
76 $94. 

of novices at initiation, ii, 233, 

241, 250, 253, 257 ~.!, 258, 259, 261, 

264, 266 

of women at menstruation, i. 76 


sqq. 

Secret language learnt at initiation, ii. 
253, 255 7.1, 259, 261 n. 

societies and totem clans, related to 
each other, ii. 272 sq. 

Secretiveness of the savage, ii, 224 sg. 

Sedbury Park oak, in Gloucestershire, ii, 
316 

Sedum telephium, orpine, used in divina- 
tion at Midsummer, ii. 61 

Seed-corn, charred remains of Mid- 
summer log mixed with the, ii. 92 

Seeman, Berthold, on St. John’s blood, 
ii. 56 

Seler, Professor E., on nagual, ii, 213 2. 

Semo, a secret society of Senegambia, 
ii. 261 

Senal Indians of California, their notion 
as to fire stored in trees, ii. 295 

Senegambia, the Walos of, ii. 79; secret 
society in, 261 sg. 
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Sennar, a province of the Sudan, human 
hyaenas in, i. 313 

Separation of children from their parents 
among the Baganda, i. 23 2.2 

September, eve of the first of, new fire 
on the, i. 139; the eighth, feast of 
the Nativity of the Virgin, 220; the 
fire-walk in, ii. 9 

Serpent, girls at puberty thought to be 
visited by a, i. 31; supposed to 
swallow girl at puberty, 57; ten- 
headed, external soul in a, ii. 104 sg. ; 
twelve-headed, external soul of demon 
in a, 143; external soul of chief in a, 
201. See also Snake 

Serpents burnt alive at the Midsummer 
festival in Luchon, ii. 38 sg., 43; 
witches turn into, 41; worshipped by 
the old Prussians, 43 2.°; in the 
worship of Demeter, 44 n.; the 
familiars of witches, 202; spirits of 
the dead incarnate in, 211 sg. 

Serpents’ eggs (glass beads) in ancient 
Gaul, i. 15 

Servia, Midsummer fire custom in, i 
178; the Yule log in, 258 sgg.; need- 
fire in, 281, 282 sgg. 

Servian stories of the external soul, ii. 
IIO sgg. 

Servians, house - communities of the. 
i. 259 2.1 

Setonje, in Servia, need-fire at, i. 282 sgg. 

Seven bonfires, lucky to see, i. 107, 108 

leaps over Midsummer fire, i. 213 

sorts of plants gathered at Mid- 

summer, ii. 51 sg. 

years, a were-wolf for, i. 310 z.}, 
Bula 

Sex totems among the natives of South- 
Eastern Australia, ii. 214 sgg.; called 
“ brother ” and ‘‘ sister” by men and 
women respectively, 215 

Sexes, danger apprehended from the 
relation of the, ii. 277 sg. 

Seyf el-Mulook and the jinnee, the story 
of, ii. 137 

Sgealoir, the burying-ground of, i. 294 

Sgrevall, three pence, i. 139 

Sham-fights at New Year, i. 135 

Shamans of the Yakuts and Samoyeds 
keep their external souls in animais, 
ii. 196 

Shamash, the Assyrian sun-god, ii. 80 2.4 

Shanga, city in East Africa, ii. 314 

Shawnee prophet, ii. 157 

Sheaf, the last cut at harvest, the Yule 
log wrapt up in, 1, 248; reapers blind- 
fold throw sickles at the, ii. 279 .4 

Sheaves of wheat or barley burnt in 
Midsummer fires, i. 215 

Sheep made to tread embers of extinct 
Midsummer fires, i. 182; driven over 
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ashes cf Midsummer fires, 192; burnt 
to stop disease in the flock, 301; 
burnt alive as a sacrifice in the Isle of 
Man, 306; witch in shape of a black, 
316; driven through fire, ii. 11 sgg. $ 
omens drawn from the intestines of, 
13; passed through a hole in a rock 
to rid then of disease, 189 sg. 

Shells used in ritual of death and resur- 
rection, ii. 267 2., 269 

Sherbro, Sierra Leone, secret society in 
the, ii. 259 $99. 

Shirley Heath, cleft ash-tree at, ii. 168 

Shirt, wet, divination by, i. 236, 241 

Shoe, divination by thrown, i. 236 

Shoes of boar's skin worn by king at 
inauguration, i. 4; magical plants at 
Midsummer put in, ji. 54, 60, 65 

Shooting at the sun on Midsummer 
Day, ii. 291 

at witches in the clouds, i. 345 

“ Shot-a-dead " by fairies, i. 303 

Shropshire, the Yule log in, i. 257; fear 
of witchcraft in, 342 2.4; the oak 
thought to bloom on Midsummer Eve 
in, ii. 292, 293 

Shrove Tuesday, effigies burnt on, i. 
120; straw-man burnt on, ii. 22; 
wicker giants on, 35; cats burnt alive 
on, 40; the divining-rod cut on, 68; 
custom of striking a hen dead on, 
279 ^. 

Shuswap Indians of British Columbia, 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i. 53 sg. ; girls at puberty for- 
bidden to eat anything that bleeds, 94; 
fence themselves with thorn bushes 
against ghosts, ii. 174 n.*; personal 
totems among the, 276 n.1; their be- 
lief as to trees struck by lightning, 
297 2.8 

Siam, king of, not allowed to set foot on 
ground, i, 3; tree-spirit in serpent 
form in, ii. 44 2.3 

Siamese, their explanation of a first 
menstruation, i. 24; their story of the 
external soul, ii. 102 

Siberia, marriage custom in, i. 75; €x- 
ternal souls of shamans in, ii. 196 sg. 

Sibyl, the Norse, her prophecy, i. 102 


sq. 

Sibyl's wish, the, i. 99 

Sicily, Midsummer fires in, L 210; 
St. John’s Day (Midsummer Day) 
regarded as dangerous and unlucky 
in, ii. 29; bathing at Midsummer in, 
29; St. John’s wort in, §5 

Sickness, bonfires a protection against, 
i. 108, 109; transferred to animal, 
ii, 181 

Sieg, the Yule log in the valley of the, 
i. 248 
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Siena, the, of the Ivory Coast, their 
totemism, ii. 220 ”.? 

Sierck, town on the Moselle, i. 164 

Sierra Leone, birth-trees in, ii, 
secret society in, 260 s4. 

Sieve, divination by, i. 236 

Sikkhim, custom after a funeral in, if 
18 

Silence compulsory on girls at puberty, 
i. 29, 57; in ritual, 123, 124, il. 63, 
67, 171, 184 

Silesia, Spachendorf in, i. 119; fires to 

burn the witches in, 160; Midsummer 

fires in, 170 sg., 175; need-fire in, 

278; witches as cats in, 319 34. ; 

divination by flowers on Midsummer 

Eve in, ii. 53 

Silius Italicus, on the fire-walk of the 

Hirpi Sorani, ii, 14 2.8 

Sill of door, unlucky children passed 

under the, ii. 190 

Silver sixpence or button used to shoot 

witches with, i. 316 

Silvia and Mars, story of, ii. 102 

Simeon, prince of Bulgaria, his life bound 

up with the capital of a column, ii, 

156 sg. 

Simla, i. 12 

Simurgh and Rustem, 1. 104 

Sin-offering, i. 82 

Singhalese, seclusion of girls at puberty 

among the, i. 69 

Singleton, Miss A, H., ii. 192 7.1 

Siouan tribes of North America, names 

of clans not used in ordinary conver- 

sation among the, ii. 224 2.? 

Sioux or Dacotas, ritual of death and 

resurrection among the, ii. 268 sg. 

Sipi in Northern India, i. 12 

Sirius, how the Bushmen warm up the 

star, i. 332 5g. 

Sister's Beam (Sororium tigillum) at 

Rome, ii. 194, 195 7.4 

Sisyphus, the stone of, i. 298 

Sixpence, silver, witches shot with a, i. 

316 

Sixth day of the moon, mistletoe cut on 

the, ii. 77 

Sixty years, cycles of, ii. 77 %.? 

Skin disease, traditional cure of, in India, 

ii. 192 ; leaping over ashes of fire as 

remedy for, 2 

Sky, girls at puberty not allowed to look 
at the, i. 43, 45, 46, 69 

Skye, island of, i, 289; the need-fire in, 
148 

Slane, the hill of, i. 158 

Slave Coast, custom of widows on the, 
ii. 18 sg.; use of bull-roarers on the, 
229 7. 

Slavonia, the Yule log in, i, 262 59. § 
need-fire in, 282 


160; 


2B2 
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Slavonian (South) peasants, the measures 
they take to bring down witches from 
the clouds, i. 345 

Slavonic peoples, need-fire among, i. 280 


549., 344 ; 
stories of the external soul, ii. 108 


sqq. 

e the oak a sacred tree among the, 
ii. 89 ; oak wood used to kindle sacred 
fires among the, 91 

, the South, Midsummer fires among 
the, i. 178; the Yule log among the, 
247, 258 sgg. ; divination from flowers 
at Midsummer among the, ii. 50; their 
belief in the activity of witches at Mid- 
summer, 74 sg.; need-fire sometimes 
kindled by the friction of oak-wood 
among the, 91 

Sleep, magic, at initiation, ii. 256 sg. 

Sligo, the Druids’ Hill in County, i. 229 

Slope of Big Stones in Harris, i. 227 

Slovenians, their belief in the activity of 
witches on Midsummer Eve, ii. 75 

Smith, a spectral, i. 136 

Smoke made in imitation of rain-clouds, 
i. 133; used to stupefy witches in the 
clouds, 345; used to fumigate sheep 
and cattle, ii. 12, 13 

—— of bonfires, omens drawn from the, 
i. 116, 131, 337; intended to drive away 
dragons, 161; allowed to pass over 
corn, 201, 337 

of Midsummer bonfires a preserv- 

ative against ills, i. 188; a protection 

against disease, 192; beneficial effects 
of, 214 5g. 

of Midsummer herbs a protection 

against thunder and lightning, ii. 48; 

used to fumigate cattle, 53 

of need-fire used to fumigate fruit- 
trees, nets, and cattle, i, 280 

Smyth, R. Brough, on menstruous 
women in Australia, i. 13 

Snake said to wound a girl at puberty, 
i. 56; seven-headed, external soul of 
witch in a, ii. 144; external soul of 
medicine -man in, 199. See also 
Serpent 

Stones, superstitions as to, i. 15 sg.; 
belief of the Scottish Highlanders con- 
cerning, ii. 311 

Snakes, fat of, i. 14; thought to con- 
gregate on Midsummer Eve or the Eve 
of May Day, 15 sg. ; charm against, 
17; spirits of plants and trees in the 
form of, ii. 44 #.; sympathetically 
related to human beings, 209 sg. 

Snow, external soul of a king in, ii. ro2 

Societies, secret, and clans, totemic, 
related to each other, ii. 272 sg. 

Sodewa Bai and the golden necklace, 


story of, ii. 99 sg. 
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Soemara, in Celebes, were-wolf at, i 
312 

Sofala in East Africa, i. 135 2.2 

Sogamoso, heir to the throne of, not 
allowed to see the sun, i. 19 

Sogne Fiord in Norway, Balder's Grove 
on the, i. 104, il. 315 

Solar festival in spring, ii, 3 

theory of the fires of the fire- 
festivals, i. 329, 331 sgg., ii. 15 sg., 
72 

Solstice, the summer, new fire kindled at 
the, i. 132, 133; its importance for 
primitive man, 160 sg. 

, the winter, celebrated as the Birth- 
day of the Sun, i. 246; Persian festival 
of fire at the, 269 

Solstices, the old pagan festivals of the 
two, consecrated as the birthdays of 
Christ and St. John the Baptist, i. 
181 sg. ; festivals of fire at the, 246, 
247, 331 5g.; fern-seed gathered at 
the, li. 290 sg. ; mistletoe gathered at 
the, 291 sg. 

Solstitial fires perhaps sun-charms, ii. 
292 

Soma, Hindoo deity, i. 99 2.2 

Somme, the river, i. 113; the depart- 
ment of, mugwort at Midsummer in, 
ii. 58 

Somersetshire, Midsummer fires in, i. 
199 

Sonnerat, French traveller, on the fire- 
walk in India, ii. 6 sgg. 

Soosoos of Senegambia, 
society, ii, 261 sg. 

Soracte, fire-walk of the Hirpi Sorani on 
Mount, ii. 14 sg. ; the Soranian Wolves 
at, 91 2.7 

‘*Soranian Wolves” (Hirpt Sorani), ii. 
14; at Soracte, gr 2,1 

Soranus, Italian god, ii. 14, 15 #.}, 16 

Sorcerers, Midsummer herbs a protection 
against, li. 45 ; detected by St. John’s 
wort, 55; detected by fern root, 67 

Sorcery, pointing sticks or bones in, i, 
14; bonfires a protection against, 156; 
sprigs of mullein protect cattle against, 
190; mistletoe a protection against, ii. 
85 ; savage dread of, 224 sg. See also 
Witchcraft 

and witchcraft Midsummer plants 
and flowers a protection against, ii. 45, 
46, 49, 54. 55, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 72 

Sorcha, the King of, in a Celtic tale, ii, 
127 $q. 

Soul, the notion of, a quasi-scientific 
hypothesis, ii, 221; the unity and in 
divisibility of the, a theological dogma 
221 

of chief in sacred grove, ii, 161 


their secret 
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Soul of child deposited in a coco-nut, ii, 
154 sg.; deposited in a bag, 155; 
bound up with knife, 157 

— of iron, ii. 154 

—— of ruptured person passes into cleft 
oak-tree, ii. 172 

—— of woman at childbirth deposited in 
a chopping-knife, ii. 153 sg. 

the external, in folk-tales, ii. 95 
sqq. ; in parrot, 97 sg.; in bird, 98 
sg. ; in necklace, 99 sg. ; in a fish, 99 
s7., 122 sq.; in cock, pigeon, starling, 
spinning - wheel, pillar, roo sg, ; in 
a bee, Ior; in a lemon, 102; in a 
tree, 102; in a barley plant, 102; in 
a box, 102, 117, 143 #.*, 149; in 
a firebrand, 103; in hair, 103 sg.; in 
snow, 103 5g.; in two or three doves, 
104; in a ten-headed serpent, 104 
sg.; in a pumpkin, ros; in a spear, 
105; in a dragon, 105; in a gem, 
105 sg-; im an egg, 107, 125, 127, 
140 sg.; in a duck’s egg, 109 $34., 
IIS Sg., 116, 119 $., 120, 126, 
130, 132; in a blue rose-tree, 110; 
in a bird, III, 119, 142, 150; ina 
pigeon, 112 sg.; in a light, 116; in 
a flower, 117 sg. ; in grain of sand, 
120; in a stone, 125 #.1, 156; ina 
thorn, 129; in a gem, 130; in a 
pigeon’s egg, 132, 139; in a dove's 
egg, 133; in a box-tree, 133; in the 
flower of the acacia, 135 5g.; in a 
sparrow, 137; in a beetle, 138, 140; 
in a bottle, 138; in a golden cock- 
chafer, 140; in a dish, 141 sg.; in a 
precious stone, 142; in a bag, 142; 
in a white herb, 143; in a wasp, 143 
sq. ; in a twelve-headed serpent, 143 ; 
in a golden ring, 143; in seven little 
birds, 144; in a seven-headed snake, 
144; in a quail, 144 sg.; in a vase, 
145 sg.; in a golden sword and a 
golden arrow, 145; in entrails, 147 
sg.; in a golden fish, 147 3g., 220; in 
a hair as hard as copper, 148; ina 
cat, 150 sg.; in a bear, ISI; in a 
buffalo, 151; in inaminate things, 153 
sqg.; in a hemlock branch, 152; in 
folk-custom, 153 sgg. ; in a mountain 
scaur, 156; in ox-horns, 156; in roof 
of house, 156; in a tree, 156; ina 
spring of water, 156; in capital of 
column, 156 5g. ; in a portrait statue, 
157; in plants, 159 397. ; in animals, 
196 sgq.; of shaman or medicine-man 
in animal, 196, 199; kept in totem, 
220 $99. 

——— -boxes, amulets as, ii. 155 

—— -stones, ii. 156 

— -stuff of ghosts, ii. 182 

Soulless King, whose soul was in a duck’s 
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egg, Lithuanian story of the, ii. 113 
59g. 

Souls of dead sit round the Midsummer 
fire, i. 183, 184; of people at a house- 
warming collected in a bag, ii. 153; 
male and female, in Chinese philo- 
sophy, 221; the plurality of, 221 s9.; 
human, transmigrate into their totemic 
animals, 223 

Sow, the cropped black, at Hallowe'en, 
i, 239, 240 

Sower, the Wicked, driving away, i. 107, 
118 

Sowerby, James, on mouse-ear hawk- 
weed, ii. 57; on orpine, 61 ”.4; on 
yellow hoary mullein, 64; on the 
Golden Bough, 284 7.3; on mistletoe, 
316 2.5 

Sowing hemp seed, divination by, i. 


235 

Spachendorf, in Silesia, effigy burnt at, 
i, 119 

Spae-wives and Gestr, Icelandic story of 
the, il. 125 sg. 

Spain, Midsummer fires and customs in, 
i. 208; bathing at Midsummer in, ii. 
29; vervain gathered at Midsummer 
in, 62 

Spark Sunday in Switzerland, i. 118 

Sparks of Yule log prognosticate chickens, 
lambs, foals, calves, etc., i. 251, 262, 
263, 264 

Sparrow, external soul of a jinnee in a, 
il, 137 

Spear used to help women in hard 
labour, i. 14; external soul in a, ii. 
105 

Speicher, in the Eifel, St. John’s fires at, 
i, 169 

Spell recited at kindling need-fire, i. 290; 
of witchcraft broken by suffering, 
304 

Spells cast on cattle, i. 301, 302; cast 
by witches on union of man and wife, 
346 

Spencer (B.) and Gillen (F. J.) on 
initiation of medicine-man, ii. 238 

Spinning-wheel, external soul of ogress 
in a, ii, 100 

Spirit or god of vegetation, effigies of, 
burnt in spring, ii. 21 sg. ; reasons for 
burning, 23; leaf-clad representative 
of, burnt, 25 

Spirits of the hills, their treasures, ii. 69 

of plants and trees in the form of 

snakes, ii. 44 2.2 

of water propitiated at Midsummer. 
ii, 3% 

Spree, the river, requires its humap 
victim on Midsummer Day, ii. 26 

Spreewald, the Wends of the, ii. 48 

Sprenger, the inquisitor, ii. 158 
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Spring of water, external soul in a, ii. 
156 

Springs, underground, detected by divin- 
ing-rod, li. 67 sg. 

Springwort, mythical plant, procured at 
Midsummer, ii. 69 sgg. ; reveals treas- 
ures, opens all locks, and makes the 
bearer invisible and invulnerable, 69 
Sq. 

Sproat, G. M., on seclusion of girls at 
puberty, i. 43 59. 

Spruce trees free from mistletoe, ii. 315 

Squeals of pigs necessary for fruitfulness 
of mangoes, i. 9 

Squirrels burnt in the Easter bonfires, i. 
142, li, 40 

Stabbing a transformed witch or were- 
wolf in order to compel him or her to 
reveal himself or herself, i. 315 

Staffordshire, the Yule log in, i. 256 

Stamfordham, in Northumberland, need- 
fire at, i. 288 sg. 

Starling, external soul of ogress in a, ii. 
100 

Stebbing, E. B., on Loranthus vestitus 
in India, ii. 317 2.2 

Steinen, Professor K. von den, on the 
bull-roarer, ii. 233 2.2 

Stelis, a kind of mistletoe, ii. 317, 318 

Sterile beasts passed through Midsummer 
fires, i. 203, 338 

Sternberg, in Mecklenburg, need-fire at, 
i. 274 

Stewart, Jonet, a wise woman, ii, 184 

Stewart, W. Grant, on witchcraft, i. 
Baan 

Stheni, near Delphi, ii. 317 

Sticks, charred, of bonfires, protect fields 
against hail, i. 144 

, charred, of Candlemas bonfires, 

superstitious uses of, i, 131 

, charred, of Easter fire, super- 

Stitious uses of, i. 121 ; preserve wheat 

from blight and mildew, 143 

, charred, of Midsummer bonfires, 

planted in the fields, i. 165, 166, 173, 

174; a charm against lightning and 

foul weather, 174; kept to make the 

cattle thrive, 180; thrown into wells 
to improve the water, 184; a pro- 

tection against thunder, 184, 192; a 

protection against lightning, 187, 188, 

190 

, sacred, whittled, i. 138 7.! 

Stiffness of back set down to witchcraft, 
i, 343 %., 345 

Stinging girls and young men with ants, 
i. 61, 62 sg. 

—— with ants as a form of purification, 
i. 61 sgg. 

Stipiturus malachurus, emu-wren, men's 
“brother ” among the Kurnai, ii. 216 
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Stolen kail, divination by, 1. 234 sg, 

Stone, look of a girl at puberty thought 
to turn things to, i. 46; the Hairy, at 
Midsummer, 212; external soul in a, 
ii. 125 7.1, 156; precious, external 
soul of khan in a, 142; magical, put 
into body of novice at initiation, 
271 

Stones thrown into Midsummer fire, i. 
183, IQI, 212; placed round Mid- 
summer fires, 190; carried by persons 
on their heads at Midsummer, 205, 
212; at Hallowe'en fires, divination 
by, 230 59., 239, 240; used for curing 
cattle, 324, 325; sick people passed 
through holes in, ii. 186 sgg. ; magical, 
inserted by spirits in the body ofa new 
Mmedicine-man, 235 

Stoole, near Downpatrick, Midsummer 
ceremony at, i, 205 

Stow, John, on Midsummer fires in 
London, i. 196 sg. 
Strabo, on the Hirpi Sorani, ii. 14; on 
the human sacrifices of the Celts, 32 
Strackerjan, L., on fear of witchcraft in 
Oldenburg, i. 343 n. 

Strap of wolf's hide used by were-wolves, 
i, 310 72,4 

Strathpeffer, in Ross-shire, i. 153 

Strathspey, sheep passed through a hoop 
of rowan in, ii, 184 

Straw tied round trees to make them 
fruitful, i. 115 

Streams, menstruous women not allowed 
to cross running, i. 97; need- fire 
kindled between two running, 292 

Strength of people bound up with their 
hair, ii. 158 sg. 

Striking or throwing blindfold, ii. 279 ».4 

Striped Petticoat Philosophy, The, i. 6. 

Stromberg Hill, burning wheel rolled 
down the, i. 163 

Strutt, Joseph, on Midsummer fires in 
England, i. 196 

Stseelis Indians of British Columbia, dread 
and seclusion of menstruous women 
among the, i. 89 

Stuart, Mrs. A., on withered mistletoe, 
ii. 287 2,1 

Lake in British Columbia, i. 47 

Stukeley, W., on a Christmas custom at 
York, ii. 291 2.2 

Styria, fern-seed on Christmas night in, 
ii. 289 

Styx, the passage of Aeneas across the, 
ii. 294 

Subincision at initiation of lads in Aus- 
tralia, ii. 227 sg., 234, 235 

Sub-totems in Australia, ii. 275 7.1 

Sudan, ceremony of new fire in the, i 
134; human hyaenas in, 313 

Sudeten mountains in Silesia, i, 170 
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Suffering, intensity of, a means to break 
the spell of witchcraft, i. 304 

Suffolk, belief as to menstruous women 
in, i. 96 #.2; duck baked alive as a 
sacrifice in, 303 sg. 

Suk of British East Africa, their dread of 
Menstruous women, i. 81 

«Sultan of the Oleander,” i. 18 

Sumatra, the Minangkabauers of, i. 79 ; 
the Kooboos of, ii. 162 2.7; the 
Looboos of, 182 sg.; totemism among 
the Battas of, 222 sgg.; use of bull- 
roarers in, 229 ”. 

Summer, King of, chosen on St, Peter’s 
Day, i. 195 

Sun, rule not to see the, i. 18 sgg.; priest 
of the, uses a white umbrella, 20 2.1; 
not to shine on girls at puberty, 22, 35, 
36. 37. 41. 44, 46, 47, 68; not to be 
seen by Brahman boys for three days, 
68 2.2; impregnation of women by the, 
74 5g.; made to shine on women at 
marriage, 75; sheep and lambs sacri- 
ficed to the, 132; temple of the, at 
Cuzco, 132; the Birthday of the, at the 
winter solstice, 246 ; Christmas an old 
heathen festival of the birth of the, 331 
sq.; symbolized by a wheel, 334 7.1,335; 
in the sign of the lion, ii. 66 sg.; 
magical virtues of plants at Midsummer 
derived from the, 71 sg.; in the sign 
of Sagittarius, 82; calls men to him- 
self through death, 173, 174 #.1; fern- 
seed procured by shooting at the sun 
on Midsummer Day, 291 ; the ultimate 
cooling of the, 307 

Sun - charms, i. 331; the solstitial and 
other ceremonial fires perhaps sun- 
charms, li. 292 

-god, ii. 1, 16 

Sundal, in Norway, need-fire in, i. 280 

Sunday, children born on a Sunday can 
see treasures in the earth, ii. 288 7.5 

—— of the Firebrands, i. 110 

in Lent, the first, fire-festival on the, 
i. 107 394. 

Sung-yang, were-tiger in, i. 310 

Sunless, Prince, i. 21 

Sunshine, use of fire as a charm to pro- 
duce, i. 341 59. 

Superb warbler, called women’s ‘‘ sister” 
among the Kurnai, ii. 215 .', 216, 
218 

Superstitions, Index of, i. 270; about 
trees struck by lightning, ii. 296 sgg. 

Surenthal in Switzerland, new fire made 
by friction at Midsummer in the, i. 
169 5g. 

Sfrya, the sun-god, ii. 1 

Sussex, cleft ash-trees used for the cure 
of rupture in, ii. 169 sg. 

Sutherland, the need-fire in, i. 294 sg. 
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Sutherlandshire, sept of the Mackays, 
*'the descendants of the seal,” in, ii 
131 5g. 

Swabia, ‘‘ burning the witch” in, i 116; 
custom of throwing lighted discs in, 
116 sg. ; Easter fires in, 144 sg. ; Cus- 
tom at eclipses in, 162 ”.; the Mid- 
summer fires in, 166 sg. ; witches as 
hares and horses in, 318 sg.; the 
divining-rod in, ii, 68 2.4; fern-seed 
brought by Satan on Christmas night 
in, 289 

Swahili of East Africa, their ceremony 
of the new fire, i, 133, 140; birth- 
trees among the, ii. 160 sg.; their 
story of an African Samson, ii. 314 

Swallows, stones found in stomachs of, 
E17. 

Swan-woman, Tartar story of the, ii. 
144 

Swan's bone, used by menstruous women 
to drink out of, i. 48, 49, 50, 90, 92 

Swans’ song in a fairy tale, ii. 124 

Swanton, J. R., quoted, i, 45 2.1 

Sweden, customs observed on Yule Night 
in, i. 20 sg.; Easter bonfires in, 146; 
bonfires on the Eve of May Day in, 
159, 336; Midsummer fires in, 172 ; 
the need-fire in, 280; bathing at Mid- 
summer in, ii, 29; ‘' Midsummer 
Brooms” in, 54; the divining-rod in, 
69, 291; mistletoe to be shot or 
knocked down with stones in, 82; 
mistletoe a remedy for epilepsy in, 83 ; 
medical use of mistletoe in, 84; 
mistletoe used as a protection against 
conflagration in, 85, 293; mistletoe 
cut at Midsummer in, 86; mystic 
properties ascribed to mistletoe on St. 
John’s Eve in, 86; Balder's balefires 
in, 87; children passed through a 
cleft oak as a cure for rupture or 
rickets in, 170; crawling through a 
hoop as a cure in, 184; superstitions 
about a parasitic rowan in, 281 

Switzerland, Lenten fires in, i. 118 sg. ; 
new fire kindled by friction of wood in, 
169 sg.; Midsummer fires in, 172; 
the Yule log in, 249; need-fire in, 
279 $g., 336; people warned against 
bathing at Midsummer in, ii. 27; the 
belief in witchcraft in, 42 2.7; divina- 
tion by orpine at Midsummer in, 61 

Sympathetic relation between cleft tree 
and person who has been passed 
through it, ii. 170, 171 2.1, 172; be- 
tween man and animal, 272 sg. 

Syria, restrictions on menstruous women 
in, i, 84 

Syrmia, the Yule log in, i. 262 sg. 


Tabari, Arab chronicler, i. 82 
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Taboo conceived asa dangerous physical 
substance which needs to be insulated, 
i. 6 sg. 

Tabooed men, i. 7 sg. 

— persons kept from contact with the 
ground, i. 2 sgg. 

things kept from contact with the 

ground, i. 7 sgg. 

women, i. 8 

Taboos regulating the lives of divine 
kings, i. 2; observed by priest of 
Earth in Southern Nigeria, 4 

Tacitus, on human sacrifices offered by 
the ancient Germans, ii, 28 2.1; on 
the goddess Nerthus, 28 7.1 

Tahiti, king and queen of, not allowed 
to set foot on the ground, i. 3; the 
fire-walk in, ii. 11 

Tahitians, the New Year of the, ii, 244 

Tajan and Landak, districts of Dutch 
Borneo, i. 5, ii. 164 

Talbot, P. Amaury, on external human 
souls in animals, ii. 208 2.1, 209 n.! 

Talegi, Motlay word for external soul, 
ii. 198 

Tales of maidens forbidden to see the 
sun, i, 70 sgq. 

Talismans of cities, i. 83 2.1! 

Talmud, the, on menstruous women, i. 83 

Tamanaks of the Orinoco, their treat- 
ment of girls at puberty, i, 61 2.° 

Tamaniu, external soul in the Mota 
language, ii. 198 sg., 220 

Tamarisk, Isfendiyar slain with a branch 
of a, i. 105 

Tami, the, of German New Guinea, their 
rites of initiation, ii. 239 sgg. 

Tanganyika, Lake, tribes of, i. 24 

Tanner, John, and the Shawnee sage, ii. 
157 

Tantad, Midsummer bonfire, i. 183 

Taoist treatise on the soul, ii. 221 

Tapajos, tributary of the Amazon, i. 62 

Taphos besieged by Amphitryo, ii. 103 

Tara, new fire in the King's house at, 
i, 158 

Tar-barrels, burning, swung round pole 
at Midsummer, i. 169; burnt at Mid- 
summer, 180 ; procession with lighted, 
on Christmas Eve, 268 

Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, annual bonfire 
at, i. 207 

Tartar stories of the external soul, ii. 
142 39., 144 39. 

Tartars after a funeral leap over fire, ii. 18 

Tattooing, medicinal use of, i, 98 2.4; 
at initiation, ii. 258, 259, 261 n. 

Tay, Loch, i. 232 

Tcheou, dynasty of China, i. 137 

Teak, Loranthus on, ii. 317 

Teanlas, Hallowe'en fires in Lancashire, 


i. 245 
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Teeth filed as preliminary to marriage, 
i. 68 n.? 

Tegner, Swedish poet, on the burning ol 
Balder, ii. 87 

Tein Econuch, ‘' forlorn fire,” need-fire, 
i, 292 

Tetn-eigin (teine-eigin, tin-egin), need- 
fire, i. 147, 148, 289, 291, 293 

Teine Bheuil, fire of Beul, need-fire, 
i. 293 

Tent burnt at Midsummer, i. 215 

Termonde in Belgium, Midsummer fires 
at, i. 194 

Tessier, on the burning wheel at Konz, 
i 164 2.1 

Tests undergone by girls at puberty, i. 25 

Teutates, Celtic god, ii. 80 7. 

Teutonic stories of the external soul, 
il. 116 sgg. 

Texas, the Toukaway Indians of, ii. 276 

Thahu, curse or pollution, i. 81 

Thays of Tonquin, their customs after a 
burial, ii. 177 59. 

Thebes, in Greece, effigies of Judas burnt 
at Easter in, i. 130 sg. 

Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
denunciation of a heathen practice, 
ii. 190 sg. 

Theophrastus on the different kinds of 
mistletoe, ii. 317 

Therapia, effigies of Judas burnt at 
Easter in, i, 131 

Thief wears a toad’s heart to escape 
detection, i, 302 72.2 

Thiers, J.-B., on the Yule log, i, 250; 
on gathering herbs at Midsummer, 
ii. 45 2.1; on belief concerning worm- 
wood, 61 2.! 

Thieves detected by divining-rod, ii. 68 

Thighs of diseased cattle cut off and 
hung up as a remedy, i. 296 z,! 

Thirty years’ cycle of the Druids, ii. 77 

Thlinkeet Indians, See Tlingit 

Thomas, N. W., ii. 210 2,2 

Thomas the Rhymer, verses ascribed to, 
ii. 283 s4. 

Thompson Indians of British Columbia, 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i. 49 sgg. ; their dread of men- 
struous women, 89 sg.; prayer of 
adolescent girl among the, 98 2.!; 
supposed invulnerability of initiated 
men among the, li. 275 sg.; their 
ideas as to wood of trees struck by 
lightning, 297 

Thomsdorf, in Germany, i. 99 

Thomson, Basil, ii. 244 2.1. 2 

Thonga. the, of Delagoa Bay, seclusion 
of girls at puberty among the, i. 29 sg. ; 
will not use the wood of trees struck 
by lightning, ii. 297; think lightning 
caused by a bird, 297 2.5 
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Thor, a Norse god, i. 103 

Thorn, external soul in a, ii. 
inistletoe on a, 291 7. 

— bushes used to keep off ghosts, 
ii, 174 5g. 

Thought, the web of, ii. 307 $g. 

Threatening fruit-trees, i. 114 

Three Holy Kings, the divining-rod 
baptized in the name of the, ii. 68 

leaps over bonfire, i. 214, 215 

Threshold, shavings from the, burnt, 
ii. 53 

Thrice to crawl under a bramble as a 
cure, ii, 180; to pass through a 
wreath of woodbine, 184 

Throwing or striking blindfold, ii. 279 2.‘ 

Thrumalun, a mythical being who kills 
and resuscitates novices at initiation, 


129; 


ii. 233. See also Daramulun and 
Thuremlin 

Thrushes deposit seeds of mistletoe, ii. 
316 2.) 


Thunder associated with the oak, i. 145; 
Midsummer fires a protection against, 
176; charred sticks of Midsummer 
bonfire a protection against, 184, 192; 
ashes of Midsummer fires a protection 
against, 190; brands from the Mid- 
summer fires a protection against, 
191; certain flowers at Midsummer a 
protection against, ii. 54, 58, 59; the 
sound of bull-roarers thought toimitate, 
228 sgg. See also Lightning 

Thunder and lightning, the Yule log a 
protection against, i. 248, 249, 250, 
252, 253, 254, 258, 264; bonfires a 
protection against, 344; smoke of 
Midsummer herbs a protection against, 
ii. 48; vervain a protection against, 
62; name given to bull-roarers, 231 59. 

and the oak, the Aryan god of the, 
i. 265 

ss -besom,” name applied to mistle- 
toe and other bushy excrescences on 
trees, ii. 85, 301; a protection against 
thunderbolts, 85 

-bird, the mythical, i. 44 

ti -bolts,” name given to celts, i. 
14 sq. 

-poles,” oak sticks charred in 
Easter bonfires, i. 145 

Thunderstorms and hail caused by 
witches, i. 344; Midsummer flowers 
a protection against, li. 48 

Thuremlin, a mythical being who kills 
lads at initiation and restores them to 
life, ii, 227. See also Daramulun 

Thuringia, custom at eclipses in, i. 
162 n. ; Midsummer fires in, 169, 
ii. 40 ; Schweina in, i. 265; belief as 
to magical properties of the fern in, 
ii, 66 sg. 
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Thursday, Maundy, i, 125 #.?} 

Thurso, witches as cats at, i. 317 

Thurston, E., on the fire-walk, ii. 9 

Thyme burnt in Midsummer fire, i. 213 ; 
wild, gathered on Midsummer Day, 
ii, 64 

Tibet, sixty years’ cycle in, ii. 78 7. 

Ticunas of the Amazon, ordeal of young 
men among the, i. 62 sg. 

Tiger, a Batta totem, ii. 223 

Tiger's skin at inauguration of a king, 
i. 4 

Timmes of Sierra Leone, their secret 
society, ii. 260 2.1 

Tinneh Indians, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, i. 47 sgg.; their 
dread and seclusion of menstruous 
women, 9I sgg. 

Tinnevelly, the Kappiliyans of, i. 69 

Tipperary, county of, were-wolves in, 
i. 310 2,1; woman burnt as a witch 
in, 323 sg. 

Tiree, the need-fire in, i. 148; the 
Beltane cake in, 149; witch as sheep 
in, 316 

Tivor, god or victim, i. 103 2. 

Tiyans of Malabar, their seclusion of 
girls at puberty, i. 68 sg. 

Tlactga or Tlachtga in Ireland, i. 139 

Tlingit (Thlinkeet) Indians of Alaska, 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i. 45 sg. 

Tlokoala, a secret society of the Nootka 
Indians, ii, 271 

Toad, witch in form of a, i. 323 

clan, ii. 273 

-stools thrown into Midsummer 
bonfires as a charm, i. 172 

Toad’s heart worn by a thief to prevent 
detection, i. 302 7.? 

Toads burnt alive in Devonshire, i. 302 

Toaripi of New Guinea, their rule as to 
menstruous women, i. 84 

Tobas, Indian tribe of the Gran Chaco, 
their custom of secluding girls at 
puberty, i. 59 

Tobelorese of Halmahera, their rites of 
initiation, ii, 248 

Toboengkoe, the, of Central Celebes, 
custom observed by widower among 
the, ii, 178 sg. 

Tocandeira, native name for the Cryp/v- 
cerus atratus, F., ant, i. 62 

Todas of the Neilgherry Hills, their 
ceremony of the new fire, i, 136 

Tokio, the fire-walk at, ii. 9 sg. 

Tokoelawi of Central Celebes, custom 
observed by mourners among the, 
ii. 178 

Tomori, the Gulf of, in Celebes, i. 312 

Tongue of medicine-man, hole in, ii, 
238, 239 
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Tonquin, the Thays of, their burial 
customs, ii. 177 sg. 

Tonwan, magical influence of medicine- 
bag, li. 268, 269 

Tooth of novice knocked out at initia- 
tion, li, 227, 235 

Toradjas of Central Celebes, were-wolves 
among the, i. 311 sg. ; their custom 
at the smelting of iron, ii. 154 

Torch-races at Easter, i. 142; at Mid- 
summer, 175 

Torches interpreted as 
lightning, i. 340 2.3 

, burning, carried round folds and 

lands at Midsummer, i. 206; applied 

to fruit-trees to fertilize them, 340 

of Demeter, i. 340 

——, processions with lighted, i. 141, 
141 57., 233 sg.; through fields, gar- 
dens, orchards, and streets, 107 $4., 
IrO S9q7., 113 599., 179, 339 sg.; at 
Midsummer, 179; on Christmas Eve, 
266 

Torres Straits Islands, seclusion of girls 
at puberty in the, i. 36 597,, 39 39g. ; 
diead and seclusion of women at 
menstruation in the, 78 sg.; use of 
bull-roarers in the, ii. 228 2.2, 232 

Tortoises, external human souls lodged 
in, ii. 204 

Torture, judicial, of criminals, witches, 
and wizards, ii. 158 sg. 

Totem, transference of man’s soul to 
his, ii. 219 7%., 225 sg.; supposed 
effect of killing a, 220; the receptacle 
in which a man keeps his external 
soul, 220 sgg. ; the individual or per- 
sonal, 222 2.5, 224 2.1, 226.1 See 
also Sex totem 

animal, artificial, novice at initia- 

tion brought back by, ii. 271 y.; 

transformation of man into his, 275 

clans and secret societies, related 

to each other, ii. 272 sg. 

names kept secret, ii, 225 7, 

plants among the Fans, ii. 161 

Totemism, suggested theory of, ii. 218 
sqq. 

Totems, honorific, of the Carrier Indians, 
ii. 273 sgg. ; personal, among the 
North American Indians, 273, 276 
n.1; multiplex, of the Australians, 
275 2.) 

Touch of menstruous women thought to 
convey pollution, i. 87, 90 

Toukaway Indians of Texas, ceremony 
of mimic wolves among the, ii, 276 

Toulouse, torture of sorcerers at, ii, 
158 

Touraine, Midsummer fires in, i. 182 

Train, Joseph, on Beltane fires in Isle of 
Man, i. 157 


imitations of 
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Transference of a man's soul to his 
totem, ll. 219 2,, 225 sg. 

Transformation of men into wolves at the 
full moon, i. 314 2.!; of witches into 
animals, 315 sgg., ii. 311 5g.; of men 
into animals, 207; of man into his 
totem animal, 275 

Transmigration of soul of ruptured person 
into cleft oak-tree, ii. 172; of human 
souls into totem animals, 223 

Transylvania, the Roumanians of, i. 13 ; 
Story of the external soul among the 
Saxons of, ii. 116 ; belief as to children 
born on a Sunday in, 288 z.’ 

Travancore, women deemed liable to be 
attacked by demons in, i. 24 7.2; the 
Pulayars of, 69 

Travexin, in the Vosges, witch as hare 
at, i 318 

Treasures guarded by demons, ii. 65; 
found by means of fern-seed, 65, 287; 
discovered by divining-rod, 68; re- 
vealed by springwort, 70; revealed by 
mistletoe, 287, 291; bloom in the 
earth on Midsummer Eve, 288 2.5 

Trebius, on the springwort, ii. 71 

Tree burnt in the Midsummer bonfire, i. 
173 5g., 180, 183; external soul in a, 
ii. 102, 156 

-creeper (Climacterts scandens), 

women’s ‘‘sister’’ among the Yuin, 

ii, 216 

-spirit, effigies of, burnt in bonfires, 
ii. 21 sgg.; human representatives 
of, put to death, 25; human repre- 
sentative of the, perhaps originally 
burnt at the fire-festivals, 90 

—— spirits bless women with offspring, 
ii. 22; in the form of serpents, 44 
ni 

Trees, men changed into, by look ot 
menstruous women, i. 79; burnt in 
spring fires, 115 sg., 116, 142; burnt 
in Midsummer fires, 173 sg., 185, 
192, 193, 209; burnt at Holi festival 
in India, ii. 2; burnt in bonfires, 22; 
lives of people bound up with, 159 syq.; 
hair of children tied to, 165 the fate 
of families or individuals bound up 
with, 165 sgg. ; creeping through cleft 
trees as cure for various maladies, 
170 sgg.; fire thought -by savages to 
be stored like sap in, 295; struck by 
lightning, superstitions about, 296 sgg. 

and plants as life-indices, ii, 160 
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Tréfoir, the Yule log, i. 249 

Tréfouet, the Yule log, i. 252 7.3, 253 

Tregonan, in Cornwall, Midsummer fires 
on, i. 199 

Trench cut in ground at Beltane, i, 150, 
192 
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Trevelyan, Marie, on Midsummer fires, 
i. 201; on Hallowe'en, 226 2.1; on 
St. John’s wort in Wales, ii. 55 7.7; 
on burnt sacrifices in Wales, 301 

Treves, the archbishop of, i. 118 

Triangle of reeds, passage of mourners 
through a, ii. 177 sg. 

Trie-Chateau, dolmen near Gisors, ii. 188 

Trilles, Father H., on the theory of the 
external soul among the Fans, ii. 201 

Trinidad, the fire-walk in, ii. rx 

Triumphal arch, suggested origin of the, 
ii. 195 

Trolls, efforts to keep off the, i. 146; 
and evil spirits abroad on Midsummer 
Eve, 172; Midsummer flowers a pro- 
tection against, ti. 54; rendered power- 
less by mistletoe, 86, 283, 294 

True Steel, whose heart was in a bird, 
ii. 110 sg. 

Trumpets sounded at initiation of young 
men, iil. 249 

penny, at the feast of the Nativity 
of the Virgin, i. 221, 222 

Tsetsaut tribe of British Columbia, seclu- 
sion of girls at puberty among the, 
i. 46 

Tsimshian girls at puberty, rules observed 
by, i. 44 72.2 

Tubuan or Tubuvan, man disguised as 
cassowary in Duk-duk ceremonies, ii. 
247 

Tugeri or Kaya-Kaya of Dutch New 
Guinea, ii. 242; their use of bull- 
roarers, 242 5g. 

Tui Nkualita, a Fijian chief, founder of 
the fire-walk, ii. 11 

Tulsi plant, its miraculous virtue, ii. § 

Tummel, the valley of the, i. 231 

Tunis, New Year fires at, i. 217; gold 
sickle and fillet said to be found in, ii. 
80 2.3 

Tunnel, creeping through a, as a remedy 
for an epidemic, i. 283 sg. 

Turf, sick children and cattle passed 
through holes in, ii. 191 

Turks of Siberia, marriage custom of the, 
Ib 

Turukhinsk region, Samoyeds of the, ii. 
196 

Tutu, island of Torres Strait, treatment 
of girls at puberty in, i. 41 

Twanyirika, a spirit whose voice is heard 
in the sound of the bull-roarer, ii. 233 
sq. ; kills and resuscitates lads at 
initiation, 234 

Twelfth Day, Eve of, the bonfires of, i. 
107 ; processions with torches on, 340 

—— Night, the King of the Bean on, i. 
153 2.2; cake, 184; the Yule log on, 
248, 250, 251; the divining-rod cut 
on, ii. 68 
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Twelve Nights, remains of Yule log 
scattered on fields during the, i. 248 ; 
between Christmas and Epiphany, 
were-wolves abroad during the, 310 7.) 

“ Twice born” Brahman, ii. 276 

Twin brothers in ritual, i. 278 

-producing virtue ascribed to a kind 
of mistletoe, ii. 79 

Twins and their afterbirths counted as 
four children, ii. 162 ”.? 

Twins, father of, i. 24 

Two Brothers, ancient Egyptian story of 
the, ii. 134 39g. 

Tyrol, ‘‘ burning the witch” in the, i 
116; fires to burn the witches in the, 
160; Midsummer fires in the, 172 5¢.; 
magical plants culled on Midsummer 
Eve in the, ii. 47; St. John's wort in 
the, 54; mountain arnica gathered at 
Midsummer in the, 58; use of four- 
leaved clover in the, 62 sg. ; dwarf- 
elder gathered at Midsummer in the, 
64; the divining-rod in the, 68 ; mistle- 
toe used to open all locks in the, 85; 
belief as to mistletoe growing on a 
hazel in the, 291 7.3 

Tyrolese peasants use fern-seed to dis- 
cover buried gold and to prevent 
money from decreasing, ii. 288 

story of a girl who was forbidden 

to see the sun, i. 72 


Ualaroi, the, of the Darling River, their 
belief as to initiation, ii. 233 

Uaupes of Brazil, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, i. 61 

Uganda, kings of, not allowed to set foot 
on ground, i. 3 sg.; life of the king 
of, bound up with barkcloth trees, ii. 
160; passage of sick man through a 
cleft stick or a narrow opening in, 18% 
sg. ; cure for lightning-stroke in, 298 
n2 See also Baganda 

Uisnech, in County Meath, great fair at, 
i. 158 

Uist, Beltane cakes in, i. 154 

, North, need-fire in, i. 293 sg. 

, South, fairies at Hallowe'en in, i. 
226; salt cake at Hallowe'en in, 
238 sg. 

Uiyumkwi tribe, their treatment of girls 
at puberty. i. 39 59. 

Ukami, in German East Africa, ii. 313 

Ukpong, external soul in Calabar, ii. 
206 

Ulad Bu Aziz, Arab tribe in Morocco, 
their Midsummer fires, i. 214 

Umbrellas in ritual, i. 20 7.1, 31 

Uncleanness, ceremonial, among tne 
Indians of Costa Rica, i. 65 ”.'; and 
sanctity not clearly differentiated in the 
primitive mind, 97 59. 
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Uncleanness of women at menstruation, 
i. 76 sgg. See also Menstruous 

Unguent made from fat of crocodiles and 
snakes, i. 14 

Universal healer, name given to mistle- 
toe, ii. 77 

Unlucky, Midsummer Day regarded as, 
ii. 29 

—— children passed through narrow 
openings, ii. 190 

Unmasking a were-wolf or witch by 
wounding him or her, i. 315, 321 

Unmatjera tribe of Central Australia, 
their rites of initiation, ii. 234 ; initia- 
tion of a medicine-man in the, 238 

Up-helly-a’, at Lerwick, i. 269 7. 

Uraons. See Oraons 

Urabunna tribe of Central Australia, 
their rites of initiation, ii. 234 

Ustrels, a species of vampyre in Bul- 
garia, i. 284 


Vagney, in the Vosges, Christmas custom 
at, i 254 

Vagueness and inconsistency of primi- 
tive thought, ii. 301 sg. 

Val di Ledro, effigy burnt in the, at 
Carnival, i. 120 

Valais, the canton of, Midsummer fires 
in, i. 172; cursing a mist in, 280 

Valenciennes, Lenten fire-custom at, i. 
114 2.4 

Valentines at bonfires, i. x109 sg. 

Vallancey, General Charles, on Hal- 
lowe’en customs in Ireland, i, 241 sg. 

Vallée des Bagnes, cursing a mist in the, 
i. 280 

Vampyres, need-fire kindled as a safe- 
guard against, i. 284 $99., 344 

Vapour bath, i. 40 

Var, Midsummer fires in the 
department of, i. 193 

Varro, on the fire-walk of the Hirpi 
Sorani, ii. 14 2.3 

Vase, external soul of habitual criminal 
in a, ii. 145 $g. 

Vecoux, in the Vosges, i. 254 

Vedic hymns, the fire-god Agni in the, 
ii. 295 sg. 

Vegetables at Midsummer, their ferti- 
lizing influence on women, ii. 51 

Vextation, spirit of, burnt in effigy, ii. 
21 sg. : reasons for burning, 23 ; leaf- 
clad representative of, burnt, 25 

-spirits, W. Mannhardt's view that 
the victims burnt by the Druids repre- 
sented, ii. 43 

Velten, C., on an African Balder, ii. 
312 Sg. 

Verbascum, mullein, gathered at Mid- 
summer, ii, 63 sg. ; its relation to the 
sun, 64 
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Verbena officinalis, vervain, gathered at 
Midsummer, ii. 62 

Verges, in the Jura, Lenten fire-custom 
at, i. 114 5g. 

Vermin exorcized with torches, i. 340 

Versipellis, a were-wolf, i. 314 2.) 

Vervain, garlands or chaplets of, at Mid- 
summer, i. 162, 163, 165; burnt in 
the Midsummer fires, 195; used in 
exorcism, ii. 62 2.4; a protection 
against thunder and lightning, sor- 
cerers, demons, and thieves, 62; 
gathered at Midsummer, 62 

Vespasian family, the oak of the, ii. 
168 

Vesper-bell on Midsummer Eve, ii. 62 


Vessels, special, used by menstruous 
women, i. 86, go; used by girls at 
puberty, 93 


Vesta, sacred fire in the temple of, 
annually kindled, i. 138 ; the fire of, 
at Rome, fed with oak-wood, ii. 91, 
286 

Vestal Virgins relit the sacred fire ot 
Vesta, i. 138; their rule of celibacy, 
138 2.5 

Vestini, the ancient, i. 209 

Veth, P. J., on the Golden Bough, ii. 
319 

Victims, human, claimed by St. John on 
St. John’s Day (Midsummer Day), i. 
27, 29; claimed by water at Mid- 
summer, ii. 26 sgg. 

Victoria, aborigines of, their custom as 
to emu fat, i. 13; their dread of 
women at menstruation, 77 sg. 

sex totems in, ii. 217 

Vidovec in Croatia, Midsummer fires at, 
i. 178 

Vienne, department of, Midsummer fires 
in the, i. 191; the Yule log in, 251 

Vilavou, New Year's Men, name given 
to newly initiated lads in Fiji, ii. 244 

Village surrounded with a ring of fire 
as a protection against an evil spirit, 
i. 282 

Vimeux, Lenten fires at, i. 113 

Vintage, omens of, i. 164 

Vipers sacred to balsam trees in Arabia, 
ii. 44 n.l 

Virbius at Nemi interpreted as an oak- 
spirit, ii. 295 

Virgil, on the fire-walk ot the Hirpi 
Sorani, ii. r4; his accouut of the 
Golden Bough, 284 sg., 286, 293 sg., 
315 497. 

Virgin, the, blesses the fruits of the 
earth, i. 118; the hair of the Holy, 
found in ashes of Midsummer fire, 
182 sg., 191; feast of the Nativity of 
the, 220 sg.; and child supposed to 
sit on the Yule log, 253 sg 
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Virgins of the Sun at Cuzco, i. 132; the 
Vestal, and the sacred fire, 136 

Virginia, rites of initiation among the 
Indians ot, ii. 266 sg. 

Virginity, test of, by blowing up a flame, 
i. 137 %. 

Virility supposed to be lost by contact 
with menstruous women, i. 81 

Viscum album, common mistletoe, ii. 
315 sqqg.; Viscum quernum, 317 

Visiter, the Christmas, i. 261 sg., 263, 
264 

Viti Levu, the largest of the Fijian 
Islands, ii, 243 

Vitrolles, bathing at Midsummer in, L 
194 

Vogel Mountains, i. 118 

Voigtland, bonfires on Walpurgis Night 
in, i. 160; tree and person thrown 
into water on St. John’s Day in, ii. 
27 sg.; divination by flowers on Mid- 
summer Eve in, 53; mountain arnica 
gathered at Midsummer in, 57 59.; 
wild thyme gathered at Midsummer 
in, 64; precautions against witches 
in, 73 5g. 

Volga, the Cheremiss of the, i. 181 

Volksmarsen in Hesse, Easter fires at, 
i 140 

Voluspa, the Sibyl’s prophecy in the, i. 
102 5g. 

Voralberg, in the Tyrol, ‘‘ burning the 
witch " at, i 116 

Vorges, near Laon, Midsummer fires at, 
i. 187 

Vosges, Midsummer fires in the, i. 188, 
336; the Yule log in the, 254; cats 
burnt alive on Shrove Tuesday in the, 
ii, 40 

Mountains, Lenten fires in the, i. 
10g ; witches as hares in the, 318 ; 
magic herbs culled on Eve of St. John 
in the, ii. 47 

Vrid-eld, need-fire, i. 280 

Vultures, lives of persons bound up with 
those of, ii. 201, 202 


Wadai, ceremony of the new fire in, i. 


134, 140 
Wadoe, the, of German East Africa, ii. 
312 


Wafiomi, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, i, 28 

Wagstadt in Silesia, Judas ceremony at, 
i. 146 2.3 

Wajagga, the, of German East Africa, 
birth-plants among the, ii. 160 

Wakelbura tribe (Australia), dread and 
seclusion of women at menstruation in 
the, i. 78 

Wakondyo, their custom as to the after- 
birth, ii. 162 sg. 
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Wales, Snake Stones in, i. 1§ s7.; Beltane 
fires and cakes in, 155 sg.; Mid- 
summer fires in, 200 sg. ; divination 
at Hallowe’en in, 229, 240 sg. ; Hal- 
lowe’en fires in, 239 sg.; the Yule log 
in, 258 ; burnt sacrifices to stop cattle- 
disease in, 301; witches as hares in, 
315 n.1; belief as to witches in, 321 
n.2; bewitched things burnt in, 322; 
divination by flowers on Midsummer 
Eve in, ii. 53; St. John’s wort in, 55; 
mistletoe to be shot or knocked down 
with stones in, 82; mistletoe cut at 
Midsummer in, 86; mistletoe used to 
make the dairy thrive in, 86; Beltane 
fire kindled by the friction of oak-wood 
in, 91; mistletoe gathered at Mid- 
summer in, 293 

Walhalla, i. ror 

Walking over fire as a rite, ii. 3 sgq. 

Walls, fortified, of the ancient Gauls, i. 
267 sg. 

Walnut, branches of, passed across Mid- 
summer fires and fastened on cattle- 
sheds, i, 191 

Walos of Senegambia, their belief as to 
a sort of mistletoe, il. 79 $4. 

Walpi, Pueblo Indian village, use of 
bull-roarers at, fi. 231 

Walpurgis Day, i. 143 

Night, witches abroad on, i. 159 
Sg.; a witching time, 295; pre- 
cautions against witches on, ii. 20 #. ; 
witches active on, 73, 74 

Wangen in Baden, Lenten fire-custom 
at, i. 117 

Wanyamwezi, their belief as to wounded 
crocodiles, ii. 210 7.1 

Warlock, the invulnerable, stories of, ii. 
97 599. 

Warriors tabooed, i. 5 

Warwickshire, the Yule log in, i. 257 

Washamba, the, of German East Africa, 
their custom at circumcision, ii. 183 

Washington State, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the Indians of, i. 43 

Wasmes, processions with torches at, i, 
108 

Wasp, external sou! of enchanter in a, ii. 


143 

Wasps, young men stung with, as an 
ordeal, i, 63 

Wassgow mountains, the need-fire in 
the, i. 271 


Water from sacred wells, i. 12; men- 
struous women not to go near, 775 
consecrated at Easter, 122 $99., 125; 
turned to wine at Easter, 124; im- 
proved by charred sticks of Midsummer 
fires, 184; at Midsummer, people 
drenched with, 193 ‘g.; heated in 
need-fire and sprinkled on cattle, 289 ; 
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claims human victims at Midsummer, 
ii, 26 sgg. ; supposed to acquire certain 
marvellous properties at Midsummer, 
29 sgg.; haunted and dangerous at 
Midsummer, 31 

Water of life, ii. 114 sg. 

of springs thought to acquire medi- 

cinal qualities on Midsummer Eve, i. 

172 

, rites of, at Midsummer festival 

in Morocco, i. 216; at New Year in 

Morocco, 218 

spirits, offerings to, at Midsummer, 
ii, 28 

Wayanas of French Guiana, 
among the, i, 63 sg. 

Weariness, magical plants placed in shoes 
a charm against, ii. 54, 60 

Weaver, the wicked, of Rotenburg, ii. 
289 sq. 

Weeks, Rev. John H., on rites of initia- 
tion on the Lower Congo, ii. 255 2.1 

Weeping of girl at puberty, i, 24, 29 

Weidenhausen, in Westphalia, the Yule 
log at, i. 248 

Wells, sacred, in Scotland, i. 12; men- 
struous women kept from, 81, 96 sg. ; 
charred sticks of Midsummer fires 
thrown into, 184; crowned with 
flowers at Midsummer, ii. 28 

, holy, resorted to on Midsummer 

Eve in Ireland, i. 205 sg. 

, the Lord of the, ii. 28 

Welsh cure for whooping-cough, ii. 180, 
192 2.3 

name, alleged, for mistletoe, ii. 
286 2.3 See also Wales 

Wends, their faith in Midsummer herbs, 
il, 54 

of Saxony, their idea as to wood of 

trees struck by lightning, ii. 297 

of the Spreewald gather herbs and 
flowers at Midsummer, ii. 48; their 
belief as to the divining-rod, 68 7.4 

Wensley-dale, the Yule log in, i, 256 

Were-tigers in China and the East Indies, 
i 310 $9., 313 2.) 
—— -wolf, how a man becomes a, i, 
310 2.1; story in Petronius, 313 sg. 
-wolves compelled to resume their 
human shape by wounds inflicted on 
them, i. 308 sgg. ; put to death, 311; 
and the full moon, 314 2.1; and 
witches, parallelism between, 315, 321 

Werner, Miss Alice, on a soul-box, ii. 
156 2.1; on African Balders, 314 

Westenberg, J. C., on the Batta theory 
of souls, ii. 223 2.2 

Westermarck, Dr. Edward, on New Year 
rites in Morocco, i, 218; on Mid- 
summer festival in North Africa, 219; 
his theory that the fires of the fire- 


ordeals 
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festivals are purificatory, 329 sg. ; on 
water at Midsummer, ii. 31 

Westphalia, Easter fires in, i. r40; the 
Yule log in, 248; divination by orpine 
at Midsummer in, ii. 61; camomile 
gathered at Midsummer in, 63; the 
Midsummer log of oak in, 92 2.! 

Wetteren, wicker giants at, ii. 35 

Wetterpfahle, oak sticks charred in Easter 
bonfires, i. 145 

Wexford, Midsummer fires in, i, 203 

Whalton, in Northumberland, Mid- 
summer fires at, i. 198 

Wheat thrown on the man who brings 
in the Christmas log, i. 260, 262, 264 ; 
protected against mice by mugwort, ii. 
58 sg. 

Wheel, fire kindled by the rotation of a, 
i. 177, 179, 270, 273, 289 s59., 292, 
335 5g., il. 91; as a symbol of the 
sun, i. 334 #.1, 335; as a charm 
against witchcraft, 345 2.8 

, burning, rolled down hill, i. 116, 
II7 Sg., 119, 141, 143, 161, 162 $4., 
163 5g., 166, 173, 174, 201, 328, 334, 
337 $7., 338; thrown into the air at 
Midsummer, 179; rolled over fields 
at Midsummer to fertilize them, 191, 
340 sg.; perhaps intended to burn 
witches, 345 

Wherry, Mrs., i. 108 7.2, ii. 36 n.1 

Whips cracked to drive away witches, ii, 


74 

Whitby, the Yule log at, i. 256 

White, Rev. G. E., on passing through 
a ring of red-hot iron, ii. 186; on 
passing sheep through a rifted rock, 
189 sg. 

White birds, ten, external soul in, ii. 
142 

bulls sacrificed by Druids at cutting 

the mistletoe, ii. 77 

chalk, bodies of newly initiated 

lads coated with, ii. 241 

clay, bodies of novices at initiation 

smeared with, ii. 255 2.1, 257 

cloth, fern-seed caught in a, i. 6s, 

ii, 291; springwort caught in a, i 

79; mistletoe caught in a, ii. 77, 293; 

used to catch the Midsummer bloom 

of the oak, 292, 293 

cock burnt in Midsummer bonfire, 


ii. 40 
herb, external souls of two brothers 
in a, ii. 143 


horse, effigy of, carried through 

Midsummer fire, i. 203 

Sunday, i. 117 ”,! 

Whiteborough, in Cornwall, Midsummer 
fires on, i. 199 

Whooping-cough cured by crawling 
under a bramble, ii. 180; Bulgarian 
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cure for, 181; child passed under an 
ass as a cure for, 192 

Wicked Sower, driving away the, i. 107, 
118 

Wicken (rowan) tree, a protection against 
witchcraft, i. 326, 327 2. 

Wicker giants at popular festivals in 
Europe, ii. 33 sgg. ; burnt in summer 
bonfires, 38 

Wiesensteig, in Swabia, witch as horse 
at, i 319 

‘ Wild fire,” the need-fire, i. 
277 

Wilde, Lady, her description of Mid- 
summer fires in Ireland, i. 204 sg. 

Wilken, G. A., on the external soul, ii. 
96 n.} 

Wilkes, Charles, on seclusion of girls at 
puberty, i. 43 

Will-fire, or need-fire, i. 288, 297 

Willow, mistletoe growing on, ii. 79, 
315, 316; children passed through a 
cleft willow-tree as a cure, 170; crawl- 
ing through a hoop of willow branches 
as a cure, 184; crawling under the 
root of a willow as a cure, 181; 
Orpheus and the, 294 

Wimmer, F., on the various sorts of 
mistletoe known to the ancients, ii. 
318 

Winamwanga, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, i. 24 sg. ; their 
custom as to lightning-kindled fire, ii. 
297 Sq. 

Wind, bull-roarers sounded to raise a, 
li. 232 

Window, magic flowers to be passed 
through the, ii. 52 

Wine thought to be spoiled by menstruous 
women, i. g6 

Winentha! in Switzerland, new fire made 
by friction at Midsummer in the, i, 
169 sg. 

Winnebagoes, ritual of death and resur- 
rection among the, ii. 268 

Winnowing - basket, divination by, i. 
236 

Winter solstice, Persian festival of fire 
at the, i. 269 

«*Winter’s Grandmother,” burning the, 
i, 116 

Winterbottom, Thomas, on a secret 
society of Sierra Leone, ii, 260 

Wintun Indians of California, seclusion 
of girls among the, i. 42 sg. 

Witch, burning the, i, 116, 118 59. ; 
effigy of, burnt in bonfire, 159; com- 
pelled to appear by burning an animal 
or part of an animal which she has 
bewitched, 303, 305, 307 $g., 321 59. 5 
in form of a toad, 323. See also 
Witches 


272, 273; 
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Witch, MacCrauford, the great arch, i 
293 

se -shot,” a sudden stiffness in the 
back, i. 343 7, 345 

Witch's herb, St. John's wort, ii. 56 2. 

ee nest,” a tangle of birch-branches, 
ii. 185 

Witchcraft, bonfires a protection against, 
i, 108, 109; holy water a protection 
against, 123; cattle driven through 
Midsummer fire as a protection against, 
175; burs and mugwort a preservative 
against, 177, ii. 59 sg.; Midsummer 
fires a protection against, i. 185, 188; 
a broom a protection against, 210; 
need-fire kindled to counteract, 280, 
292 sg., 293, 295; in Devonshire, 
302; great dread of, in Europe, 340; 
the fire-festivals regarded as a pro- 
tection against, 342; stiffness in the 
back attributed to, 343 7%., 345; colic 
and sore eyes attributed to, 344; a 
wheel a charm against, 345 %.; 
thought to be the source of almost all 
calamities, ii. 19 sg.; leaping over 
bonfires as a protection against, 40; 
its treatment by the Christian Church, 
42; and sorcery, Midsummer herbs 
and flowers a protection against, 
45, 46, 49, 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 72; St. John’s wort a pro- 
tection against, 54; dwarf-elder used 
to detect, 64; fern root a protection 
against, 67; mistletoe a protection 
against, 85 sg., 282, 283, 294; fatal 
to milk and butter, 86; oak log a pro- 
tection against, 92; the rowan a pro. 
tection against, i. 327 7.1}, ii. 184 7.¢, 
185, 281; children passed through a 
ring of yarn as a protection against, 
185; a ‘' witch's nest ” (tangle of birch- 
branches) a protection against, 185. 
See also Sorcery 

Witches not allowed to touch the bare 
ground, i. 5 sg.; burnt and beheaded, 
6; effigies of, burnt in bonfires, 107, 
116 sg., 118 sg., 342, ti. 43; charm 
to protect fields against, i. x2r; Bel- 
tane fires a protection against, 154 ; 
cast spells on cattle, 154; steal milk 
from cows, 154, 176, 343, ii. 74; in 
the form of hares and cats, i. 157, 
315 2.1, 316 599., 317, 318, 319 sg., i. 
41, 311 5g. ; burnt on May Day, i. 157, 
159, 160; fires to burn the witches 
on the Eve of May Day (Walpurgis 
Night), 159 sg., ii. 20 2.; abroad on 
Walpurgis Night, i. 159 sg. ; kept out 
by crosses, 160 #.!; driving away the, 
160, 170, 171; resort to the Blocks- 
berg, 171; Midsummer fires a pro- 
tection against, 176, 180; steo] milk 
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and butter at Midsummer, 185; on 
Midsummer Eve, 210, ii, 19; active 
on Halloween and May Day, 19, 
73 599., 184 2.4, 185; burnt in Hal- 
lowe'en fires, i, 232 sg.; abroad at 
Hallowe'en, 226, 245; the Yule log a 
protection against, 258; thought to 
cause cattle disease, 302 sg.; trans- 
formed into animals, 315 sgg.; as 
cockchafers, 322; come to borrow, 
322, 323, ii. 73; cause hail and 
thunder-storms, i. 344; brought down 
from the clouds by shots and smoke, 
345 $g.; burning missiles hurled at, 
345; burnt or banned by fire, ii. 19 
sg.; gather noxious plants on Mid- 
summer Eve, 47; gather St. John’s 
wort on St. John’s Eve, 56; purple 
loosestrife a protection against, 65; 
tortured in India, 159; animal fam- 
iliars of, 202. See also ‘‘ Burning the 
Witches ” 

Witches at Ipswich, i. 304 sg. 

and hares in Yorkshire, ii. 197 

and were-wolves, parallelism be- 

tween, i. 315, 321 

and wizards thought to keep their 

strength in their hair, ii, 158 sg. ; put 

to death by the Aztecs, 159 

and wolves the two great foes 

dreaded by herdsmen in Europe, i. 343 

, Burning the,” a popular name 
for the fires of the festivals, ii. 43 

Witches’ Sabbath on the Eve of May 
Day and Midsummer Eve, i. 171 n.°, 
18r Hi Gey 74 

‘Withershins,” against the sun, in curses 
and excommunication, i. 234 

Witurna, a spirit whose voice is heard in 
the sound of the bull-roarer, ii. 234 

Wizards gather baleful herbs on the Eve 
of St. John, ii. 47; gather purple 
loosestrife at Midsummer, 65; animal 
familiars of, 196 sg., 201 sg. 

Woden, Odin, or Othin, the father of 
Balder, i. 101, 102, 103 ”.1 

Wolf, Brotherhood of the Green, at 
Jumiéges in Normandy, i. 185 sg., 
ii, 15 2., 25 

clan in North-Western America, 

ii. 270, 271, 272 n.} 

masks worn by members of a Wolf 

secret society, ji. 270 sg. 

society among the Nootka Indians, 
rite of initiation into the, ii. 270 sg. 

Wolfs hide, strap of, used by were- 
wolves, i. 310 n.} 

Wolfeck, in Austria, leaf-clad mummer 
on Midsummer Day at, ii. 25 sg. 

Wolfenbiittel, need-fire near, i. 277 

Wolves and witches, the two great foes 
dreaded by herdsmen in Europe, i. 343 
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Woman burnt alive as a witch in Ireland 
in 1895, i. 323 sg. 

Women in hard labour, chartn to help, 
i. 14; after childbirth tabooed, 20; 
who do not menstruate supposed to 
make gardens barren, 24; impregnated 
by the sun, 74 sg.; impregnated by 
the moon, 75 sg.; at menstruation 
painted red, 78 ; leap over Midsummer 
bonfires to ensure an easy delivery, 
194, 339; fertilized by tree-spirits, ii. 
22; barren, hope to conceive through 
fertilizing influence of vegetables, 51 ; 
creep through a rifted rock to obtain 
an easy delivery, 189; not allowed to 
see bull-roarers, 234, 235, 242. See 
also Menstruous women 

Wonghi or Wonghibon tribe of New 
South Wales, ritual of death and 
resurrection at initiation among the, 
ii, 227 

Wood, the King of the, at Nemi, 
i, 2, 285, 286, 295, 302, 309 

Woodbine, sick children passed through 
a wreath of, ii. 184 

Woodpecker brings the mythical spring- 
wort, ii, 70 sg. 

Wootton-Wawen, in Warwickshire, the 
Yule log at, i. 257 

‘* Working for need-fire,"” a proverb, i, 
287 sg. 

Worms, popular cure for, i. 17 

Wormwood (Artemisia absinthium}, ii. 
58 2.2; burnt to stupefy witches, i. 


ses ee 


of the oak explained by the frequency 
with which oaks are struck by light- 
ning, 298 sgg. 

Worth, R. N., on burnt sacrifices in 
Devonshire, i. 302 

Worthen, in Shropshire, the Yule log at, 
\. 257 

Wotjobaluk, of South-Eastern Australia, 
sex totems among the, ii. 215 sg. 

Wounding were-wolves in order to com- 
pel them to resume their human shape, 
i. 308 sgg. 

Wounds, St. John’s wort a balm for, ii. 
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Wreath of woodbine, sick children passed 
through a, ii. 184 

Wreaths of fiowers thrown across the 
Midsummer fires, i. 174 ; superstitious 
uses made of the singed wreaths, 174; 
hung over doors and windows at Mid- 
summer, 201 

Wurtemberg, Midsummer fires in, i. 166; 
leaf-clad mummer at Midsummer in, 
il. 26 

Wiirzburg, Midsummer fires at, i. 165 
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Yabim, the, of New Guinea, girls at 
puberty secluded among the, i. 35; 
use of bull-roarers among the, ii. 232 ; 
rites of initiation among the, 239 syg¢. 

Yaguas, Indians of the Amazon, girls at 
puberty secluded among the, i. 59 

Yakut shamans keep their external souls 
in animals, ii. 196 

Yakuts leap over fire after a burial, ii. 18 

Yam, island of Torres Strait, treatment 
of girls at puberty in, i. 41 

Yap, seclusion of girls at puberty in the 
island of, i. 36 

Yaraikanna, the, of Northern Queens- 
land, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, i. 37 59. 

Yarn, divination by, i. 235, 240, 241, 
243; sick children passed through a 
ring of, ii. 185 

Yarra river in Victoria, i. 92 7.) 

Year called a fire, i. 137 

Yellow Day of Beltane, i. 293 

snow, the year of the, i. 294 

Yibai, tribal subdivision of the Coast 
Murring tribe, ii. 236 

Yoke, purification by passing under a, 
ii, 193 sgg.; ancient Italian practice 
of passing conquered enemies under a, 
193 $4. 

York, custom formerly observed at Christ- 
mas in the cathedral at, ii, 291 7.? 
Yorkshire, belief as to menstruous 
women in, i. 96 ”.?; Beal-fires on 
Midsummer Eve in, 198; the Yule 
log in, 256 sg.; need-firein, 286 sgg. ; 

witch as hare in, 317, ii. 197 

Yoruba-speaking negroes of the Slave 
Coast, use of bull-roarers among the, 
ii, 229 7”. 

Young, Hugh W., on the rampart of 
Burghead, i. 268 7.1 

Young, Issobell, buries ox and cat 
alive, i. 325 

Ypres, wicker giants at, ii. 35 

Yucatan, fire-walk among the Indians of, 
iy Te Gg 16 

Yuin, the, of South-Eastern Australia, 
their sex totems, ii, 216; totem names 
kept secret among, 225 7. 

© Yukon, the Lower, i. 55 

Yule cake, i. 257, 259, 261 

—— candle, i. 255, 256, 260 

log, i. 247 sgg. ; in Germany, 247 

sgq.; made of oak-wood, 248, 250, 

a51, 257, 258, 259, 260, 263, 264 39., 
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ii. 92; a protection against conflagra- 
tion, i. 248 sg., 250, 255, 256, 258 ; 
a protection against thunder and 
lightning, 248, 249, 250, 252, 253, 
254, 258, 264; in Switzerland, 249; 
in Belgium, 249; in France, 249 $99.; 
helps cows to calve, 250, 338; in 
England, 255 sg.; in Wales, 258; 
among the Servians, 258 sgq7.; a 
protection against witches, 258; in 
Albania, 264; privacy of the cere- 
monial of the, 328 ; explained as a sun- 
charm, 332; made of fir, beech, holly, 
yew, crab-tree, or olive, ii. 92 7.” 

Yule Night in Sweden, customs observed 
on, i. 20 sg. 

Yuracares of Bolivia, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, i. 57 $g. 


Zadrooga, Servian house-community, i. 
259 

Zambesi, the Barotse of the, i. 28 

Zapotecs, supreme pontiff of the, not 
allowed to set foot on ground, i. 2; 
the sun not allowed to shine on him, 
i. 19; their belief that their lives were 
bound up with those of animals, ii. 
212 

Zemmur, the, of Morocco, their Mid- 
summer custom, i. 215 

Zerdusht and Isfendiyar, i. 104 

Zeus and his sacred oak at Dodona, ii. 
89 sg.; wood of white poplar used at 
Olympia in sacrificing to, go #.', 
gi n. 

and Danae, i. 74 

and Hephaestus, i. 136 

Zimbales, a province of the Philippines, 
superstition as to a parasitic plant in, 
ii. 282 2.3 

Zoroaster, on the uncleanness of women 
at menstruation, i. 95 

Zoznegg, in Baden, Easter fires at, i. 145 

Zulus, seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, i. 22, 30; fumigate their gardens 
with medicated smoke, 337; their 
custom of fumigating sick cattle, ii. 
13; their belief as to ancestral spirits 
incarnate in serpents, 211 

Ziilz, in Silesia, Midsummer fires at, i. 
170 

Zuni Indians of New Mexico, their new 
fires at the solstices, i. 132 sg.; use of 
bull-roarers among the, ii. 230 7., 231 

Zurich, effigies burnt at, i. 120 
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PREFACE 


THE following Bibliography aims at giving a complete list 
of the authorities cited in the third edition of Zhe Golden 
Bough. Such a list may be of use to readers who desire 
to have further information on any of the topics dis- 
cussed or alluded to in the text. It has been compiled 
by Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Press Reader from the refer- 
ences in my footnotes to the volumes, and it has been 
revised and corrected by me in proof. The titles of 
works which I have not seen but have cited at second 
hand are distinguished by an asterisk prefixed to them. 
Throughout the book I have endeavoured to indicate the 
distinction clearly by the manner of my citation, but lest 
any ambiguity should remain I have thought it well to 
mark the difference precisely in the Bibliography. In the 
case of Greek and Latin authors the editions which I have 
commonly used are generally noted in the Bibliography ; 
they are for the most part those which I possess in my 
own library and have consulted for the sake of convenience. 

The General Index incorporates the separate indices to 
the volumes, but as some of these, especially in the earlier 
volumes, were somewhat meagre, I have made large additions 
- to them in order to bring up the whole to a uniform standard 
and to facilitate the use of the book as a work of reference. 
With this clue in his hand the student, I hope, will be able 
to find his way through the labyrinth of facts. All the 
entries have been mage by me, but the arrangement of 
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them is in the main due to the Press Reader, whom 1l 
desire to thank for the diligence and accuracy with which 
he has performed his laborious task. The whole Index has 
been repeatedly revised and freely corrected by me in proof. 

In conclusion it is my duty as well as pleasure to 
thank my publishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Company, for 
the never-failing confidence, courtesy, and liberality with 
which they have treated me during the many years in 
which Zhe Golden. Bough has been in progress. From 
first to last they have laid me under no restrictions what- 
ever, but have left me perfectly free to plan and execute 
the work on the scale and in the manner I judged best. 
Their patience has been inexhaustible and their courage 
in facing the pecuniary risks unwavering. My printers 
also, Messrs. R. & R. Clark of Edinburgh, have done 
their part to my entire satisfaction; they have promptly 
responded to every call I have made on them for in- 
creased speed, and with regard to accuracy I will only 
say that in the scrutiny to which I have subjected the 
book for the purpose of the Index I have detected many 
errors of my own, but few or none of theirs. Publishers 
and printers can do much to help or hinder an author’s 
work. Mine have done everything that could be done to 
render my labours as light and as pleasant as possible. 
I thank them sincerely and gratefully for their help. 
and I reflect with pleasure on the relations of unbroken 
cordiality which have existed between us for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


J. G. FRAZER. 


1 BRICK COURT, TEMPLE, 
25th January 1915. 
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has procured, ill. 153 

Abougit, Father X., S.J., on the cere- 
mony of the new fire at Jerusalem, x. 
130 

Abraham, his attempted sacrifice of 
Isaac, iv. 177, vi. 219 ”.1 

and Sarah, ii. 114 

, the Pool of, at Ourfa, i. 285 

Abrahams, Israel, on the Purim bonfires, 
ix. 393 7.2 

Abruzzi, barren fruit-trees threatened in 
the, ii. 22; belief as to falling stars in 
the, iv. 66, 67; burning an effigy of 
the Carnival in the, iv. 224; seven- 
legged effigy of Lent in the, iv. 244 sg. ; 
gossips of St. John in the, v. 245 
n.2; marvellous properties attributed 
to water on St. John’s Night in the, v. 
246 ; Easter ceremonies in the, v. 256 ; 
the feast of All Souls in the, vi. 77 sg. ; 
rules as to sowing seed and cutting 
timber in the, vi. 133 2.8; Epiphany 
in the, ix. 167 2.2; new Easter fire 
in the, x. 122; water consecrated at 
Easter in the, x. 122 5¢g.; Midsummer 
rites of fire and water in the, x. 209 sy. 

Absalom, his intercourse with his father’s 
concubines, ix. 368 

Absence and recall of the soul, iii. 30 s¢g. 
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Absites, the, iii. 312 

Absrot, village of Bohemia, precaution 
against witches on Walpurgis Night 
at, ix. 161 

Abstinence, periods of, observed before 
sowing, ii. 98, 105; as a charm to 
promote the growth of the seed, ix. 
347 $99. s 

Abstract notions, the personification of, 
not primitive, iv. 253 

Abu 'Ilberecat, a Berber, ii. 153 $g. 

Abu Rabah, resort of childless wives in 
Palestine, v. 78, 79 

Abuse (vituperation), beneficial virtue 
ascribed to, i. 279 sg. 

Abydos, head of Osiris at, vi. 11; the 
favourite burial-place of the Egyp- 
tians, vi. 18 sg.; specially associated 
with Osiris, vi. 18, 197; tombs of the 
ancient Egyptian kings at, vi. 19; the 
ritual of, vi. 86; hall of the Osirian 
mysteries at, vi. 108; representations 
of the Sed festival at, vi. 151; inscrip- 
tions at, vi. 153; temple of Osiris at, 
vi. 198; ancient shrine of Osiris at, 
vii. 260 7.2 

Abyssinia, rain-making in, i. 258 ; rain- 
making priests among tribes on the 
borders of, ii. 2 sg. ; Tigre-speaking 
tribes to the north of, ii. 19; fear of 
the evil eye in, iii. 116 ; severed hands 
and feet preserved against the resur- 
rection in, iii. 281; personal names 
concealed in, ili. 322; the Kamants of, 
iv. 12; sacrifice of first-born children 
among tribes on the borders of, iv. 
181 sg. ; the Faleshas of, viii. 266 #.} 

Abyssinian festival of Mascal or the 
Cross, ix. 133 59. 

Acacia, Osiris in the, vi. 111x; the heart 
in the flower of the, xi. 135 5g. 

-tree, worshipped in Patagonia, ii. 
16; sacred in Arabia, ii. 42 ’ 
Acacia albida, used in kindling fire by 

friction, ii. 210 

catechu, used in kindling fire by 

friction, ii. 249 

Suma, li. 250 2. 

Academy at Athens, funeral games held 
in the, iv. 96 

Acagchemem tribe of California, their 
worship of the sacred buzzard, viii. 
170 Sg. 

Acaill, Book of, on kings of Ireland, iv. 39 

Acarnanian story of Prince Sunless, x. 21 

Acatay mita, festival to make alligator 
pears ripen, ii. 98 

Accession of a Shilluk king, ceremonies 
at the, iv. 23 sg. 

Accoleian family, coins of the, ii. 185 

Accusations of ritual murders brought 
against the Jews, ix. 394 sgg. 
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Achaia, subject to earthquakes, v. 202 

Acharaca, cave of Pluto at, v. 20 5 5g. 

Acharnae, Attic township, Dionysus Ivy 
at, vii. 4 

Achelous and Dejanira, ii. 161 sg. 

Achern, St. John's fires at, x. 168 

Achilles at the court of Lycomedes, ii. 
278; his hair devoted to the river 
Sperchius, iii. 261 

Achinese, the, of northern Sumatra, their 
observation of the Pleiades, vii. 315 

Achinese fishermen, special vocabulary 
employed by, at sea, iii. 409 

Achterneed, in Ross-shire, Beltane cakes 
at, X. 153 

Acilisena, in Armenia, temple and wor- 
ship of Anaitis at, v. 38, ix. 369 7.1 

Acireale, in Sicily, Midsummer fires at, 
X. 210 

Acorns as an attribute of Artemis, i. 
38 2.1; shamans responsible for crop 
of edible, i. 358; found in the lake- 
dwellings of Europe, ii. 353; as food, 
ii. 353, 355 sg; as fodder for swine, 
ii. 354, 356 

Acosta, J. de, early Spanish historian of 
Peru and Mexico, ix. 276 2.1; on the 
Peruvian Mother of the Maize, vii. 171 
59. ; on the sacramental eating of bread 
among the ancient Mexicans, viii. 86 
sqq. ; on the annual expulsion of evils 
in Peru, ix. 131 2. ; on Aztec custom 
of sacrificing human representatives of 
the gods, ix. 275 sgg.; on the sacrifice 
of the human representative of Quet- 
zalcoatl, ix. 281 sgg. 

Acre, in Syria, residence of the head of 
the Babites, i. 402 

Acropolis of Athens, the sacred serpent 
on the, iv. 86 sg. ; Sacred Ploughing 
at foot of the, vii. 108 7.4, 109 2.1; 
annual sacrifice of a goat on the, viii. 
41 

Actium, games celebrated at, vii. 80, 85 

Acts, tabooed, iii. 101 $gg. 

Agvina, an Indian month, iv. 124 

Adad, Syrian king, v. 15; Babylonian 
and Assyrian god of thunder and 
lightning, v. 163 

Adad-Nirari, king of Assyria, ix. 370 2.1 

Adair, James, on the self-inflicted 
mortifications of the Creek Indians in 
war, iii. 161 sgg.; on the refusal of 
American Indians to taste blood, iii. 
240; on Indian belief in homoeopathic 
magic of animal flesh, viii, 139; on 
American Indian custom of cutting 
out the sinew of the thigh of deer, 
viii. 264; his discovery of the Ten 
Lost Tribes in America, viii. 264 2.4 

Adaklu, Mount, in West Africa, evils 
sent away to, ix. 135 sg., 206 $ i 
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Adam, man in Lent called, ix. 214 

and Eve, suggested explanation of 

their aprons of fig-leaves, ix. 259 72.3 

of Bremen, on the thunder - god 
Thor, ii. 364 

Adams, J., on divinity of king of Benin, 
i 396 

Adana in Cilicia, v. 169 2.3 

Adar, a Jewish month, vii. 259 2.}, ix. 
361, 394, 397, 398, 415 

Adder stones among the Celts, x. 15 

Addison, Joseph, on the Italian opera, 
ii, 299; on the grotto dei cani at 
Naples, v. 205 2.1; on witchcraft in 
Switzerland, xi. 42 2,2 

Adelaide tribe of South Australia, name- 
sakes of the dead change their names 
in the, iii. 355 

Adeli, the, of the Slave Coast, their 
festival of new yams, viii. 116 

Adhar, a Persian month, vi. 68 

Adivi or forest Gollas of Southern India, 
seclusion of women at childbirth among 
the, iii. 149 sg. 

Adom-melech or Uri-melech, king of 
Byblus, v. 14, 17 

Adon, a Semitic title, v. 6 sg., 16 sg., 20, 
49 2.7 

Adonai, title of Jehovah, v. 6 sg. 

Adoni, ‘‘my lord,” Semitic title, v. 7; 
names compounded with, v. 17 

Adoni-bezek, king of Jerusalem, v. 17 

Adoni-jah, elder brother of King Solo- 
mon, V. 51 2.2 

Adoni-zedek, king of Jerusalem, v. 17 

Adonis at Byblus, i. 30; myth of, v. 3 
sqq. ; Greek worship of, v. 6 ; in Greek 
mythology, v. ro sgg.; in Syria, v. 
13 Sgg.; monuments of, v, 29; in 
Cyprus, V. 31 sq., 49; identified with 
Osiris, v. 32; mourning for, at Byblus, 
v. 38; said to be the fruit of incest, v. 
43; his mother Myrrha, v. 43; son of 
Theias, v. 43 2.4, 55 2.4; the son of 
Cinyras, v. 49; the title of the sons 
of Phoenician kings in Cyprus, Vv. 49; 
his violent death, v. 55; music in the 
worship of, v. 55; sacred prostitution 
in the worship of, v. 57; inspired 
prophets in worship of, v. 76; human 
representatives of, perhaps burnt, v. 
Irro; doves burned in honour of, 
v. 147; personated by priestly kings, 
v. 223; the ritual of, v. 223 sgg. ; his 
death and resurrection represented in 
his rites, v. 224 sg., ix. 398; festivals 
of, V. 224 sgg.; flutes played in the 
laments for, v. 225 72.3; the ascension 
of, v. 225; images of, thrown into the 
sea,or springs, V. 225, 227 7.°, 236; 
born from a myrrh-tree, V. 227, Vi. 110; 
bewailed by Argive women, V. 227 2, ; 
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analogy of his rites to Indian and 
European ceremonies, v. 227; his 
death and resurrection interpreted as 
representations of the decay and revival 
of vegetation, v. 227 sgg.; interpreted 
as the sun, v. 228; interpreted by the 
ancients as the god of the reaped and 
sprouting corn, V. 229; as a corn- 
spirit, v. 230 sgg. ; hunger the root 
of the worship of, v. 231; perhaps 
originally a personification of wild 
vegetation, especially grass and trees, 
v. 233; the gardens of, v. 236 sgg. ; 
rain-charm in the rites of, v. 237; 
resemblance of his rites to the festival 
of Easter, v. 254 sgg., 306; wor- 
shipped at Bethlehem, v. 257 sgg.; 
and the planet Venus as the Morning 
Star, v. 258 sg. ; sometimes identified 
with Attis, v. 263; swine not eaten 
by worshippers of, v. 265; rites of, 
among the Greeks, v. 298; lamented 
by women at Byblus, vi. 23; and 
Linus, vii. 216, 258; at Alexandria, 
vii. 263, ix. 390; and the boar, viii. 
22 sg.; his marriage with Ishtar 
(Aphrodite), ix. gor. See also Tammuz 

Adonis and Aphrodite, v. 11 sg., 29, 280, 
xi. 294 5g.; their marriage celebrated 
at Alexandria, v. 224; perhaps per- 
sonated by human couples, ix, 386 

and Attis identified with Dionysus, 

vi. 127 2. 

, Attis, Osiris, their mythical simi- 

larity, v. 6, vi. 201 

and Osiris, similarity between their 

rites, vi. 127 

or Tammuz, ii. 346; the summer 

lamentations for, iv. 7 

and Venus (Aphrodite), i. 21, 25, 

40, 41 

, the river, its valley, v. 28 sgq.; 
annual discoloration of the, v. 30, 225 

Adoption, pretence of birth at, i. 74 sg. 

Adrammelech, burnt sacrifice of children 
to, iv. 171 

Adultery of wife thought to spoil the 
luck of her absent husband, i. 123, 
124 $g., 128; supposed to blight the 
fruits of the earth, ii. 107 sg., 114 

Aeacus, the son of Zeus by Aegina, ii. 
278, 359 72.1; king of Aegina, the dis- 
persal of his descendants, ii. 278; ob- 
tains rain from his father Zeus, ii. 359 

Aedepsus, hot springs of Hercules at, v. 
211 sg. 

Aedesius, Sextilius Agesilaus, dedicates 
altar to Attis, v. 275 2.1 

Aegina, daughter of Asopus and mother 
of Aeacus, ii. 359 2.8 

, island, Panhellenian Zeus wor- 

shipped on the peak of, ii. 359 
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Aegipan and Hermes, v. 157 

Aegira in Achaia, inspired priestess of 
Earth at, i. 381 sg. 

Aegis, Athena and the, viii. 40, 4I 

Aegisthus, the murder of, i. 12 2.3; at 
Mycenae, his marriage with the widow 
of his predecessor, ii. 281 

and Agamemnon, ix. 19 

Aegosthena, annual kingship at, i. 46 

Aelian, on impregnation of Judean maid 
by serpent, v. 81; on a Babylonian 
king Gilgamus, ix. 372 7.1 

Aelst, Peter van, painter, xi. 36 

Aenach, Irish fair, iv. 100 #.? 

Aeneas and the Golden Bough, i. rr, ii, 
379, xi. 285, 293 sg.; his vision of 
the glories of Rome, ii. 178 ; his dis- 
appearance in a thunderstorm, ii. 181; 
worshipped after death as Jupiter 
Indiges, ii. 181; and the Game of 
Troy, iv. 76 

and Dido, iii. 312, 313, V. II4 2.) 

Aeolus, King of the Winds, i. 326 

Aeschines, spurious epistles of, ii, 162 2.2 

Aeschylus, on Typhon, v. 156 

Aesculapius brings Hippolytus or Virbius 
to life, i. 20, iv. 214; horses dedicated 
by Hippolytus to, i. 21 7.%, viii. 41 2.5; 
at Cos, ii. ro ; in relation to serpents, 
v. 80 sg.; reputed father of Aratus, 
v. 80 sg.; his shrines at Sicyon and 
Titane, v. 81; his dispute with Her- 
cules, v. 209 sg.; said to have raised 
Hippolytus from the dead, viii. 41 7.5; 
at Pergamus, vii. 85 ; at Epidaurus, 
ix. 47 

Aeson and Medea, v. 181 .}, viii. 143 

Aetna, Latin poem, V. 221 2.4 

Aetolians, the, shod only on one foot, 
iii. 312 

Afars. See Danakils 

Afghanistan, ceremony at the reception 
of strangers in, iii. 108 

Africa, treatment of the navel - string 
and afterbirth in, i. 195 sg.; rise of 
magicians, especially rain-makers, to 
chieftainship and kingship in, i. 342 
sgqg-, 352; human gods in, i. 392 sgq.; 
belief in, that sexual crimes disturb 
the course of nature, ii, 111 sg.; the 
diffusion of round huts in, ii. 227 2.3; 
corpulence as a beauty in, ii. 297; 
rules of life or taboos observed by 
kings in, iii. 5 sg., 8 sgg.; detention of 
souls by sorcerers in, iii. 70 sg. ; fear 
of being photographed in, iii. 97 sg.; 
cleanliness from superstitious motives 
in, iii, 158 2,1; smith’s craft regarded 
as uncanny in, iii. 236 7.5; reluctance 
of people to tell their own names in, 
iii, 329 sg.; the Bogos of, iii, 347; 
names of animals and things tabooed 
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in, jii. 400 sg.; belief as to trans- 
migration of the dead into serpents in, 
iv. 84; succession to the soul in, iv. 
200 sg.; serpents as reincarnations of 
the dead in, v. 82 syg.; infant burial 
in, Vv. 9I sg.; reincarnation of the 
dead in, v. 91 sg.; annual festivals 
of the dead in, vi. 66; worship of 
dead kings and chiefs in, vi. 160 
Sgqy.; Supreme gods in, vi. 165, 173 
Sq., 174, 186, with 2.5, 187 2.1, 188 
sq., 190; worship of ancestral spirits 
among the Bantu tribes of, vi. 174 sgq.; 
inheritance of the kingship under 
mother-kin in, vi. 211; cats cradle 
in, vii. 103 #.4; woman's share in 
agriculture among the tribes of, vii. 
I13 sgg.; observation of the Pleiades 
by agricultural tribes in, vii. 315 sgq.; 
sacrifice of first-fruits in, viii. 109 sgg. ; 
belief as to the homoeopathic magic of 
a flesh diet in, viii, 140 sgg.; crocodiles 
respected in, viii. 213 sg.; sickness 
transferred to animals in, ix. 31 sg.; 
girls secluded at puberty in, x. 22 
sgqg.; dread and seclusion of women at 
menstruation in, x. 79 sgg.; birth-trees 
in, xi. 160 sgg.; use of bull-roarers in, 
Xİ. 229 7%., 232 

Africa, British Central, the tribes of, their 
custom of carrying about fire, ii, 259; 
the Yaos of, iii. 97 sg., viii. III; 
customs observed after a death in, iii. 
286; the Angoni of, iv. 156 2.2, viii. 
149; the Nyanja-speaking tribes of, 
viii. 26; crops guarded against 
baboons and wild pigs in, viii. 32; 
flesh and hearts of lions eaten to make 
eaters brave in, viii. 142; parts of brave 
enemies eaten to make the eaters 
brave in, viii, 149 ; the Anyanja of, x. 81 

—., British East, the Akikuyu (Kikuyu) 
of, ii. 44, iii. 175, 214, vil. 317, ix. 
32, x. 81, xi. 262 sg.; the Nandi of, 
ii. 112, iii. 14I, 175, 423, Vii. 117, 
317, viii. 64, xi. 229 .; the Ketosh 
of, iii. 176; the En-jemusiof, vii. 118 ; 
the Suk of, vii. 118, viii. 84, 142, x. 
81; observation of the Pleiades by 
tribes in, vii. 317 ; the Akamba of, viii. 
113, ix. 122 7%. ; ceremony of new fire 
(il, 5 TIS SE 

— Central, the Banyoro of, i. 348; 
the Lendu of, i. 348; the Basoga of, 
ji. 19, 112; the Baganda of, ii. 246, 
269, ili. 78, vii. 118; the pygmies of, 
ii, 255, iii. 282; the Monbuttu of, 
ii. 297, iii. 118, vii. 119 ; reception of 
strangers in, iii, 108 ; the Latuka of, iii. 
245, 284; the Madi or Moru tribe of, 
iii. 277, viii. 314, ix. 217 ; the Wahoko 
of, iii. 278 ; the Wanyoro (Banyoro) 

Pe 


of, ili, 278; the Fors of, iii, 28r; 
Unyoro in, iii, 291 sg., iv. 34; the 
Akamba of, iii. 353; the Nandi of, 
ili. 353; the Bahima of, iii. 375, viii. 
288, ix. 32; the Niam-Niam of, vii. 
119; the Wanyamwesi of, viii. 227 


Africa, East, the Wambugwe of, i. 290, 


342, iv. 65; the Wataturu of, i. 342 
sq., viii. 84; the Wanika of, ii. 12, 
ii, 247; the Tanga coast of, ii. 
34; the Wakamba of, ii. 46; the 
Wabondei of, ii. 47, iii. 272, viii. 142; 
the Masai of, ii. 210; the Winam- 
wanga of, ii. 256 2.1; the Wiwa of, 
ii, 256 z.?; the Jaggas of, ii. 259; 
the Bogos of, ii, 267 2.4; avoidance 
of parents-in-law in, iii. 85; the 
Wa- teita of, iii, 98; custom of 
elephant - hunters in, iii. 107; the 
Nubas of, iii. 132; the Bageshu of, 
ili, 174 ; the Akamba of, iii. 204; the 
Akikuyu of, iii, 204 ; the Warundi of, 
iii. 225 2. ; the Wajagga of, iii. 286, 
290; the Barea of, iii. 337; the 
Masai of, iii. 354; the Waziguas of, 
iii, 400; infanticide in, iv. 196; the 
Danakils or Afars of, iv. 200; the 
Arabs of, viii. 164; propitiation of 
dead lions in, viii. 228; ceremony of 
the new fire in, x. 135; the Swahili 
of, xi. 160 

,» German East, viii. 142; the 
Wagogo of, i. 343, iii. 186 ~.}, viii. 
26, 149, 276, ix. 6; the Wahehe of, 
iii. 86 z., viii. 26; the Wageia of, 
iii. 177 ; continence of hunters in, iii. 
196 sg.; the Wadowe of, vii. 118; 
the Waheta of, viii. 26; the Wajagga 
of, viii. 276, xi. 160; the Washamba 
of, ix. 29, xi. 183; the Bondeis of, xi. 
263; the Wadoe of, xi. 312 

, German South-West, the Ovambo 
of, xi. 183 

, North, magical images in, i. 65 s¢.; 
contagious magic of footprints in, i. 
210; the Arabs of, i. 277; artificial 
fertilization of fig-trees in, ii. 314; 
charms to render bridegrooms impotent 
in, iii. 300 sg. ; festivals of swinging in, 
iv. 284; custom of bathing at Mid- 
summer among the Mohammedan 
peoples of, v. 249; cairns in, ix. 21 ; 
Mohammedan reverence for living 
saints in, ix. 22; popular cure for 
toothache in, ix. 62; tribes of, their 
expulsion of demons, ix. 110 sg.; Mid- 
summer fires in, X. 213 $g. 

, South, use of rat's hair as a charm 
in, i. 151; the Herero of, i. 209 ; 
stopping rain by means of a rabbit in, 
i. 295; the Bechuanas of, i. 313; 
way of retarding the sun in, i. 318; the 
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Caffres of, i. 321, iii. 87; frightening 
away a storm in, i. 327; the Chevas 
of, i. 331 2.2; the Tumbucas of, i. 
331 2.*; chiefs as rain-makers in, i. 
350 sgg.; the Mashona of, i, 393; 
the Maraves of, ii. 31, ix. 19; the 
Ovambo of, ii. 264, iii. 176; the Ba- 
Pedi of, iii. 141, 148, 163, 202; the 
Ba-Thonga of, iii. 14I, 148, 163, 
202; Bantu tribes of, ili, 152, viii. 
111, ix. 77 sg.; seclusion and purifi- 
cation of manslayers in, iil. 174 5g. ; 
disposal of cut hair and nails in, iii. 
278; magic use of spittle in, iii. 288 ; 
the Makalaka of, iii. 369; belief as to 
stepping over persons or things among 
the tribes of, iii. 423 ; the Baronga of, 
iv. 61; crops devastated by wild pigs 
in, viii. 32; the Matabele of, viii. 70 ; 
Caffre remedy for caterpillars in, viii. 
280; heaps of sticks or stones to which 
passers-by add, in, ix. r1; dread of 
demons in, ix. 77 sg.; sacrificial fire 
in, ix, 391 2.4; the Thonga of, xi. 297 
Africa, South-East, the Hlubies and 
Swazies of, i. 249; the Baronga of, 
i. 267; many tribes of, will not cut 
down timber while the corn is green, 
ii, 49; the Bantu tribes of, ii. 210; 
the Barotse of, iii. 107; custom of 
infanticide in some tribes of, iv. 183 ; 
flesh of lions and leopards eaten by 
warriors in, viii. 142; rites of initia- 
tion in, viii. 148; inoculation of 
warriors in, viii. 159; hunters cut out 
right eye of game in, viii. 268 ; prayers 
at cairns in, ix. 29 
, South-West, the Herero of, i. 211; 
the Ovambo of, iii. 227, viii. 109 
, West, rain-making in, i. 249 sg. ; 
magical functions of chiefs in, i. 349 
sq. ; the Banjars of, i. 353; the Yor- 
ubas of, i, 364, iv. 41, viii. 98; rever- 
ence for silk-cotton trees in, ii. 14 34. ; 
kings forced to accept office in, iii. 
17 sg. ; fetish kings in, iii. 22 sgg.; 
traps set for souls by wizards in, 
iii. 70 sg.; the Bavili of, iii. 78; puri- 
fication after a journey in, iii, 112; 
custom as to blood shed on ground in, 
iti. 245, 246; hair, nails, and teeth as 
rain-charms in, iii. 271; shorn hair 
burnt or buried for fear of witchcraft 
in, iii, 281; the Kru negroes of, iii. 
322 sg.; Human Leopard Societies 
of, iv. 83; human sacrifices at king's 
funeral in, iv. 117; stories of the type 
of Beauty and the Beast in, iv. 128 
Sq., 130 n.l; sacrificial blood smeared 
on doorways in, iv. 176 2.1; sacred 
men and women in, V. 65 5gg.; human 
sacrifices in, vi. 99 2.2; human sacri- 
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fices for the crops in, vii. 239; the 
Kimbunda of, viii. 152; the Beku 
of, viii, 163; propitiation of dead 
leopards in, viii. 228 sgg.; bones of 
sacrificial victims not broken in, viii. 
258 2.2; belief in demons among the 
negroes of, ix. 74 sgg.; dances at 
sowing in, ix. 234; theory of an 
external soul embodied in an animal 
prevalent in, xi. 200 sgg.; ritual of 
death and resurrection at initiation 
in, xi. 251 sgg. 

African stories of the external soul, xi. 
148 sgg.; Balders, xi. 312 sgg. 

hunters, ceremonies of purification 

observed by, iii. 220 sg. 

kings forbidden to see their mothers, 

iii. 86; thought to render themselves 

immortal by their sorceries, iv. 9 

tribes, household fires extinguished 
after a death in, ii. 267 ”.4; descent 
of property and power to sister's chil- 
dren among, ii. 285; combination of 
the elective with the hereditary prin- 
ciple in regulating the descent of king- 
ships or chiefships among, ii. 292 sgg. ; 
believe that their dead kings turn into 
lions, leopards, pythons, etc., iv. 84 

Afterbirth (placenta), portion of a man's 
spirit supposed to reside in his, i. 
100; contagious magic of, i, 182-201; 
part of child's spirit in, i. 184,_ 
buried under a tree, i. 186, 187, 188, 
194,195, Xİ. 1605g., 162, 163, 164, 165; 
hung on a tree, i, 186, 187, 189, 190, 
I9I, 194, 198, 199; thrown into the 
sea, i. 187, 190; regarded as brother 
or sister of child, i. 189, 191, 192, 
193, xi. 162 z.?; seat of external 
soul, i. 193 $g., 200 sg.; regarded as 
a second child, i. 195, xi. 162 2.2; of 
cows, treatment of the, i. 198 sg.; re- 
garded as a person's double or twin, vi. 
169 sg.; of child animated by a ghost 
and sympathetically connected with 
a banana-tree, xi. 162; and navel- 
String regarded as guardian angels of 
the man, xi. 162 #.7; regarded as a 
guardian spirit, xi, 223 2.2 See also 
Afterbirths and Placenta 

Afterbirths buried in banana groves, v. 
93; regarded as twins of the children, 
v. 93; Shilluk kings interred where 
their afterbirths are buried, vi. 162 

Agamemnon, sceptre of, worshipped as 
a god, i. 365; said to have reigned in 
his wife’s home, Lacedaemon, ii. 279 

and Aegisthus, ix. 19 

Agar Dinka, rain-makers killed among 
the, iv. 33 

Agaric growing on birch-trees, super- 
Stitions as to, x. 148 
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Agariste, daughter of Clisthenes, the 
wooing of, ii. 307 

Agathias, on the identification of Anaitis 
and Aphrodite, ix. 369 2.1; on Sandes, 
ix. 389 

Agathocles, his siege of Carthage, iv. 167 

Agbasia, West African god, sacred slaves 
of, v. 79; prayers to, viii. 59, 60 

Agdestis, a man-monster in the myth of 
Attis, v. 269 

Age of Magic, i. 235, 237 

Agesipolis, king of Sparta, his conduct 
in an earthquake, v. 196 

Aglu, New Year fires at, x. 217 

Agni, Indian god, viii. 120, ix. 410, x. 
99 7.3; the fire-god, ii. 230, 240, xi. 
I, 296; addressed at marriage, ii. 230 

Agnthotris, Brahman fire-priests, ii. 247 
sgg. 

Agnus castus strewed by married women 
under their beds at the Thesmophoria, 
vil, 116 #.%; used in ceremony of 
beating, ix. 252, 257 

Agome, in Togoland, ceremonies observed 
by hunters at, viii. 229 

Agraulus, daughter of Cecrops,. wor- 
shipped atSalamisin Cyprus, v. 145, 146 

Agricultural peoples worship the moon, 
vi. 138 sg. 

stage of society, the, viii. 35, 37 

year determined by observation of 
the Pleiades, vii. 313 sgg. ; expulsions 
of demons timed to coincide with 
seasons of the, ix. 225 

Agriculture, religious objections to, v. 88 
59g., Vii. 93, 108; in the hands of 
women in the Pelew Islands, vi. 206 
sg.; its tendency to produce a con- 
servative character, vi. 217 sg.; magical 
Significance of games in primitive, vii. 
92 597.; Origin of, vii. 128 sg.; woman's 
part in primitive, vii. 113 sgg. 

Agriculture of the Nabataeans, ii. 100, 
346 2.8 

Agrigentum, Empedocles at, i. 
Phalaris of, iv. 75 

Agrionia, a festival at Orchomenus, iv. 
163 

Agrippa, king of Judea, his mockery 
at Alexandria, ix. 418 

Agrippina, her marriage with Claudius, 
ii, 129 2. 

Agu, Mount, in Togo, wind-fetish on, i. 

: 327; fetish priest on, iii. 5 

Ague, transferred to trees, ix. 56, 57 5¢.3 

‘ Suffolk cure for, ix. 68; Midsummer 
bonfires deemed a cure for, x. 162; 
leaps across the Midsummer bonfires 
thought to be a preventive of, X, 174 

Agutainos of the Philippines, customs 
observed by widows among the, iii. 144 

Agweh on the Slave Coast, vee at 
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end of mourning at, iii, 286; custom 
of widows at, xi. 18 sg. 

Agylla, in Etruria, funeral games at, iv. 95 

Ahasuerus, King, ix. 397, 401; the 
Hebrew equivalent of Xerxes, ix. 360 

Ahaz, King, his sacrifice of his children, 
iv. 169 sg. 

Ahlen, in Munsterland, the Yule log at, 
X. 247 

Ahne-bergen, near Stade, thresher of last 
corn called Corn-pug at, vii. 273 

Ahriman, the devil of the Persians, x. 95 

Abts or Nootka Indians of Vancouver 
Island regard the moon as the husband 
of the sun, vi. 139 2.!; seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, x. 43 sg. 

Ahura Mazda, the supreme being of the 
Persians, x. 95 

Ai San Bushmen, their fire-sticks, ii. 
218 2.1 

Aijaruc, a Tartar princess, ii. 306 

Ain, de 1’, French department, leaf-clad 
mummer on May Day in, ii. 81 2.3; 
Lenten fires in, x. 114 

Aino fishermen, their ways of making 
rain, i. 288 

hunters, their custom at killing a 

fox, vili. 267 

type of animal sacrament, 

312 5g. 

women may not mention their 
husbands’ names, iii. 337 

Ainos, their contagious magic of footprints, 
i, 212; theirrain-making, i, 251, 253; 
their fear of whirlwinds, i. 331 2.2; their 
ceremony at eating new millet, viii. 52; 
their custom as to eating the heads of 
otters and the hearts of water-ousels, 
viii. 144; their worship of bears, viii. 
180 sgqg.; their worship of eagle-owls, 
eagles, and hawks, viii. 199 sg.; thank 
the sword-fish which they kill, viii. 251; 
their customs in regard to the first fish 
of the season, viii. 255 sg. ; their pro- 
pitiation of mice, viii, 278; their 
ambiguous attitude towards the bear, 
viii. 310 5g. 

of Japan, their use of magical 

images, i. 60; reluctant to name the 

dead, iii. 353; their custom of killing 

bears ceremonially, viii. 180 sgg. ; their 

mourning caps, x. 20; their use of 

mugwort in exorcism, xi. 60; their 

veneration for mistletoe, xi. 79 

of Saghalien, pregnant women for- 
bidden to spin among the, i. 114; their 
bear-festivals, vili. 188 sgg. 

Aiora, festival of swinging, at Athens, i. 
46 2.3 

Air, prohibition to be uncovered in the 
open, iii. 3, 14; thought to be 
poisoned at eclipses, x. 162 7%. 
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Airi, a deity of North-West India, his 
worshippers inspired, v. 170 

Airu, Assyrian month corresponding to 
May, ii. 130 

Aisawa or Isowa, order of saints in 
Morocco, devour live goats, vii. 21 sg. 

Aisne, Midsummer fires in the depart- 
ment of, x. 187 

Ait Sadden, a tribe of Morocco, their 
tug-of-war, ix. 182 

Warain, a Berber tribe of Morocco, 

their tug-of-war, ix. 178 sg. 

Yusi, a tribe of Morocco, their tug- 
of-war, ix. 182 

Aitan, a Khasi goddess, ix. 173 

Aivilik, the Esquimaux of, i. 121 

Aix, squibs at Midsummer at, x. 193; 
Midsummier king at, x. 194, Xi. 25 

Aiyar, N. Subramhanya, on Indian 
dancing-girls, v. 63 sgg. 

Ajax and Teucer, names of priestly kings 
of Olba, v. 144 5g., 161 

Ajumba hunter, his apologies to the 
hippopotamus which he had killed, 
vili, 235 

Akambaof British East Africa, believe that 
every woman has a spiritual husband 
who fertilizes her, ii. 317 ; continence 
observed by them on journeys and 
while the cattle are at pasture, ili. 204 ; 
their offerings of first-fruits to the 
spirits of the dead, viii. 113; riddles 
asked at circumcision among the, ix. 
122 #.; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 23 

—— of Central Africa, reluctant to name 
the dead, iii. 353 

Akawés, a tribe of Garos, their harvest 
festival, viii. 337 

Akhetaton (Tell-el-Amarna), the capital 
of Amenophis IV., vi. 123 7.1 

Akikuyu, the, of British East Africa, 
ceremony of the new birth among the, 
i. 75 sg., 96 sg., xi, 262 5g.; worship 
fig-trees, ii. 44 sg. ; worship a snake, and 
marry girls to the snake-god, ii. 150, v. 
67 sg. ; believe that barren women can 
be fertilized by the wild fig-tree, ii. 
316 ; purification of manslayers among 
the, ili. 175 sg. ; continence observed 
by them on journeys and while the 
cattle are at pasture, iii. 204 ; auricu- 
lar confession among the, iii, 214; 
use of scapegoats among the, iii. 214 
sq. ; their women purified after a mis- 
carriage in childbirth, iii. 286; their 
treatment of premature and unusual 
births, iii. 286, 287 7.8; their belief 
in serpents as reincarnations of the 
dead, v. 82, 85; transfer guilt to a 
goat, ix. 32 ; their dread of menstruous 
women, x. 81, See also Kikuyu 
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Akurwa, a village of the Shilluk, iv. 19, 
23, 24 

Alabama, harvest festival of the Indians 
of, viii. 72 2.3 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, 
Roman version of, xi. 105 

Alafin of Oyo, paramount king of Yoruba 
land, iv. 203 

Alake, the, of Abeokuta, custom of 
cutting off the head of his corpse, iv. 
20 

Alaska, the Esquimaux of, i. 121, 328, 
iii. 145, vi 51, ix. 124, xi. 155; the 
Aleuts of, iii. 207 ; the Kaniagmuts of, 
iii. 207; the Koniags of, i. 121, vi. 
106; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the Indians of, x. 45 $4. 

Alaskan hunters, their respect for dead 
sables and beavers, viii. 238 

islanders mistook the Russians for 
cuttle-fish, viii. 206 

Alastir and the Bare-Stripping Hangman, 
Argyleshire story of, xi. 129 $g. 

Alba, Vestal fire and Vestal virgins at, i. 12 

Longa, the kings of, ii. 178 sgg., 
268 sg.; perhaps mimicked Latian 
Jupiter, ii. 187 

Alban dynasty descended from a Vestal, 
ii, 197 

—— Hills, i. 2, ii. 178 

kings, iv. 76 

Lake, i. 2; tradition of a sub- 

merged city in the, ii. 180, 181 z. 

League, religious centre of the, ii. 

187 

Mountain, the, ii. 187 5g., 202, 387 

Albania, bloodstones in, i. 165; milk- 
stones in, i. 165; fear of portraiture 
in, iii, 100; expulsion of Kore on 
Easter Eve in, iv. 265, ix. 157; mar- 
riage custom in, vi. 246; - mock 
lamentations for locusts and beetles 
in, viii. 279; Midsummer fires in, x. 
212; the Yule log in, x. 264 

Albanian custom of beating men and 
beasts in March, ix. 266 

story of the external soul, xi. 104 7.8 

Albanians of the Caucasus, did not men- 
tion the names of the dead, iii. 349; 
their worship of the moon, v. 73 ; their 
use of human scapegoats, ix. 218 

Albano, ancient necropolis near, ii. 201 

Albert, Lake, Lendu tribe of, i. 348 

Nyanza, Lake, the Wahuma of the, 
i, 250; crocodiles in the, viii. 213 ; the 
Wauakondyo of the, xi. 162 sg. 

Alberti, L., on Caffre purification of 
lion-killer, iii. 220 

Albigenses worshipped each other, i. 407 

Albino sacrificed to river, ii. 158; head 
of secret society on the Lower Congo, 
xi, 251 
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Albinoes the offspring of the moon, v. 91 

Albtrûnt, Arab geographer, on the Per- 
sian festival of the dead, vi. 68 ; on the 
burning of effigies of Haman at Purim, 
1X. 393 

Alchemy leads up to chemistry, i. 374 

Alcheringa, remote legendary time of the 
Arunta, i, 88, 98, ro2 

Alcibiades of Apamea, his vision of the 
Holy Ghost, iv. 5 2.3 

Alcidamus wins Barce in a foot-race, ii. 
300 sg. 

Alcman on dew, vi. 137 

Alcmena, her long travail with Iercules, 
iii. 298 sg. 

Alcyonian Lake, Dionysus at the, vii. 15 

Alder branches, sacrificial, viii. 232 

Alders free from mistletoe, xi. 315 

Alectrona, daughter of the Sun, taboos 
observed at her sanctuary in Rhodes, 
viii. 45 

Alençon, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337 7.? 

Aleutian Islands, Atkhans of the, ix. 3; 
cairns in the, ix. 16 

hunter injured by unchastity of 
absent wife or sister, i. 123 

Aleutians, effeminate sorcerers among 
the, vi. 254 

Aleuts of Alaska, seclusion of successful 
whaler among the, iii. 207 

Alexander the Great, his fiery cresset, ii. 
264; cuts the Gordian knot, iii. 316 ; 
funeral games in his honour, iv. 95 ; 
expels a king of Paphos, v. 42; his 
fabulous birth, v. 81; assumes cos- 
tumes of deities, v. 165; sacrifices to 
Megarsian Athena, v. 169 2.3 

Alexander Severus, at festival ot Attis, v. 
27 

ee andria, festival of Adonis at, v. 224, 
ix. 390; the Serapeum at, vi. I19 %., 
217; mockery of King Agrippa at, ix. 

18 

ae adrian calendar, used by Plutarch, 
vi. 84 ; used by Theophanes, ix. 395 2.1 

year, the fixed, vi. 28, 92; Plutarch’s 
use of the, vi. 49 

Alfai, title of rain-making priest among 
the Barea and Kunama, ii. 3 

Alfoors of Buru, names of relations 
tabooed among the, iii. 341 

or Toradjas of Central Celebes, 
their custom at child-birth, in. 33; 
taboos observed by their priest, iii. 
129; priest with unshorn hair among 
the, iii. 260; riddles among the, ix. 
122 2.; their custom at the smelting 
of iron, xi. 154; their doctrine of the 
plurality of souls, xi. 222. See also 
Toradjas 

—— of Ceram, their high-priest regarded 
as a demigod, i. 400 
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Alfoors of Halmahera, name of wife's 
father tabooed among the, iii. 341; 
their expulsion of the devil, ix. 
112 

of Minahassa, inspired priest among 

the, i. 382 sg. ; ceremony at house- 

warming among the, iii. 63 sg.; names 

of relations tabooed among the, iii. 

340 sg. ; their custom as to the first 

rice sowed and reaped, viii. 54; 

attempt to deceive demons of sickness, 

viii. 100 

of Poso, in Central Celebes, their 
belief as to demons of trees, ii. 35; 
abduction of souls by demons among 
the, iii. 62 sg.; will not pronounce 
their own names, iii, 332; names of 
relations tabooed among the, iii. 340 

Algeds, rain-maker among the, ii. 3 

Algeria, rain-making in, i. 250; the 
Aisawa sect in, vii. 22 2.1; fever trans- 
ferred to tortoise in, ix. 31; popular 
cure by knocking nails in, ix. 60; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 213 

——, the Arabs of, avoid using the proper 
name for lion, iii. 400 ; tale of,iv. 130 7.1 

Algidus, Mount, its oak forests, ii. 187, 
380 ; a haunt of Diana, ii. 380 

Algiers, the Moors of, light no fires after 
a death, ii. 268 z. 

Algonquin Indians caught souls in nets, 
iii. 69 sg. 

Algonquins or Algonkins, the, their treat- 
ment of the navel-string, i. 197; marry 
their fishing-nets to girls, ii. 147 sg. ; 
their women seek to be impregnated by 
the souls of the dying, iv. 199 

Alice Springs in Central Australia, i. 259, 
xi. 238; magical stones at, i. 162 

Aline, Loch, fishing magic on, i. 110 

All-healer, name applied to mistletoe, 
xl. 77, 79, 82 

All Saints, Feast of, perhaps substituted 
for an old pagan festival of the dead, 
vi. 82 sg. 

All Saints’ Day, November tst, old Celtic 
New Year's Day, x. 225; omens on, 
x. 240; bonfires on, x. 246; sheep 
passed through a hoop on, xi. 184 

All Souls, Festival of, iv. 98, vi. 51 397., 
vii. 30, X. 223 5g., 225 2.7; originally 
a pagan festival of the dead, vi. 81; 
instituted by Odilo, abbot of Clugny, 
vi. 82 

All Souls’ College, Oxford, the Boy 
Bishop at, ix. 337 

Allailu bird beloved by Ishtar, ix. 371 

Allan, John Hay, on the Hays of Errol, 
xi, 283 

Allandur temple, at St. Thomas's 
‘Mount, Madras, fire-festival at, xi. 8 7,1 

Allatu, Babylonian goddess, v. 9 
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Allerton, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 338 

Allhallow Even, the thirty-first of October, 
Lords of Misrule on, ix. 332 

All-Hallows (All Saints’ Day), iii. 11, 12 

Allifae in Samnium, baths of Hercules at, 
V. 213 2.2 

Alligator pears, Peruvian ceremony to 
make them ripen, ii. 98 

Alligators, souls of dead in, viii. 297 

Allumba, in Central Australia, magic 
tree at, i. 145 5g. 

Almagest, the, vii. 259 2.1 

Almo, procession to the river, in the rites 
of Attis, V. 273 

Almond causes virgin to conceive, v. 
263; the father of all things, v. 
263 sg. 

-trees, mistletoe on, xi. 316 

Almora, in Kumaon, ix. 197 

A-Louyi, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 28 7.5 

Alpach, valley in Tyrol, the Wheat-bride 
or Rye-bride at harvest in, vii. 163 

Alpheus, the sacred, ii. 8 

Alqamar, tribe of nomads in Hadramaut, 
their way of stopping rain, i. 252 

Alsace, May-trees in, ii. 64; the Little 
May Rose in, ii. 74; stuffed goat or 
fox at threshing in, vii. 287, 297; Mid- 
summer fires in, x. 169 ; cats burnt in 
Easter bonfires in, xi. 40 

Alt Lest, in Silesia, the binder of the last 
sheaf called the Beggar-man at, vii. 231 

-Pillau, in Samland, harvest custom 
at, vil. 139 

Altars, bloodless, ix. 307 

Altdorf and Weingarten, in Swabia, the 
Carnival Fool on Ash Wednesday at, 
iv. 232 

Althenneberg, in Bavaria, Easter fires 
at, x. 143 3g. 

Altisheim, in Swabia, the last sheaf called 
the Old Woman at, vii. 136 

Altmark, custom with birch branches at 
Whitsuntide in the, ii. 64; the May 
Bride at Whitsuntide in the, ii. 95 ; the 
He-goat at reaping in the, vii. 287 ; 
Easter bonfires in the, x. 140, 142 

Alum burnt at Midsummer, x. 214 

Alungu, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 24 sg. 

Alur, a tribe of the Upper Nile, bury 
their cut hair and nails, iii. 277 sg. ; 
their fear of crocodiles, viii. 214; their 
treatment of insanity, x. 64 

Alus, sanctuary of Laphystian Zeus at, 
iv. 161, 164}; custom of sacrificing 
princes at, vii. 25 

Alvarado, Pedro de, Spanish general, 
kills a zagual, xi. 214 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, v. 133 2.3 

Alynomus, king of Paphos, v. 43 2.! 
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Amadhlozi, Zulu ancestral spirits in ser- 
pent form, xi. 211 7. 

Ama-terasu, Japanese goddess of the 
Sun, vii. 212 

Amambwe, a Bantu tribe of Northern 
Rhodesia, believe that their head chief 
at death turns into a lion, vi. 193, Vill. 
287; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 24 sg. 

Amapondo country, cairn to which 
passers-by added stones in the, ix. 
30 2.7 

Amasis, king of Egypt, substitutes images 
for human victims, iv. 217; his body 
burnt by Cambyses, V. 176 2. 

Amata, '' Beloved,” title of Vestals, ii 
197 

Amata, wife of King Latinus, ii. 197 

Amathus, in Cyprus, Adonis and Mel- 
carth at, V. 32, 117; statue of lion- 
slaying god found at, V. 117 

Amatongo, ancestral spirits (Zulu term), 
v. 74 7.4, vi. 184, xi. 212 7. 

Amaxosa Caffres propitiate the elephants 
which they kill, viii. 227 

Amazon, Indians at the mouth of the, 
ix. 264; ordeals of young men among 
the Indians of the, x. 62 sg. 

Amazons set up a statue of Artemis under 
an oak, i. 38 n.l 

of Dahomey ate the hearts of brave 
foes to make themselves brave, vif. 
149 

Amazulu, their observation of the Pleiades, 
vii. 316 

Ambabai, an Indian goddess, v. 243 

Ambala District, Punjaub, rebirth of chil- 
dren in the, v. 94 

Ambamba, in West Africa, death, re- 
surrection, and. ‘new birth in, xi. 256 

Ambarvalia, cattle crowned at the, ii, 
127 .2; an agricultural festival of 
ancient Italy, ix. 359 

Amboin, in Angola, new fire at, ii. 262 - 

Amboyna, custom as to children’s cast 
teeth in, i. 179; rice in bloom treated 
like a pregnant woman in, ii. 28 ; cere- 
mony to fertilize clove-trees in, ii. 100; 
recovery of lost souls in, ili, 66 sg. ; 
abduction of souls by doctors in, iii. 
73; fear to lose the shadow at noon 
in, iii. 87; sick people sprinkled with 
pungent spices in, iii. rog ; new fruits 
offered to the gods in, viii. 123; 
belief in spirits in, ix. 85; disease- 
transference in, ix. 187; hair of 
criminals cut in, xi. 158 

Ambras, Midsummer customs at, x. 173 

Amedzowe, the spirit land, viii. 105 

Amei Awa, a Kayan god, vii. 93 

Amélineau, E., discovers the tomb of 
Egyptian King Khent, vi. a1 2.1 
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Amelioration in the character of the gods, 
iv. 136 

Amenophis IlI., king of Egypt, birth of, 
ii. 131 sgg.; his birth represented on 
the monuments, iii. 28 

Amenophis IV., king of Egypt, his 
attempt to abolish all gods but the 
sun-god, vi. 123 59g. 

Ameretat, a Persian archangel, ix. 373 7.3 

America, treatment of the navel-string 
and afterbirth in, i. 195 syg.; the 
breach of England with, i, 216; asso- 
ciation of the frog with rain in, i. 292 
n.*; reincarnation of the dead in, 
v. 91; the moon worshipped by the 
agricultural Indians of tropical, vi. 
138 ; cat’s cradle in, vii. 103 2.1; the 
Corn-mother in, vii. 171 sgq. 

, Central, the Pipiles of, ii. 98; the 
Indians of, practise continence for the 
sake of the crops, ii. rog ; the Quiches 
of, viii. 134 ; the Mosquito Indians of, 
viii. 258 #.2; the Mosquito territory 
in, x. 86 

——, North, the Natchez of, i. 249 ; the 
Omahas of, i. 249 ; power of medicine- 
men in, i. 356 sgg.; the Hidatsa 
Indians of, ii. 12; Indians of, their 
dread and avoidance of menstruous 
women, iii. 145 sg-, x. 87 5g¢.; 
Indians of, will not eat blood, iii. 
240; sticks or stones piled on scenes 
of violent death in, ix. 15; Indians 
of, not allowed to sit on bare ground 
in war, x. 5; Indians of, seclusion of 
girls at puberty among, X. 41 3g. ; 
Indians of, stories of the external soul 
among, xi. 151 sg.; Indians of, re- 
ligious associations among, xi. 267 
sgg. See also North American Indians 

——, North-West, contagious magic of 
footprints in, i. 210; the Chilcotin 
Indians of, i 312; the Loucheux of, 
i. 356; artificial elongation of the head 
among the Indian tribes of, ii. 298 ; 
the Carrier Indians of, iv. 199; the 
Salish Indians of, viii. 80; the Tinneh 
Indians of, viii. 80; Indian tribes of, 
their masked dances, ix. 375 sgg.; 
Secret Societies among the Indians of, 
ix. 377 $94. n 

, South, the Guarani of, i. 145; the 
Payaguas of, i. 330; power of medicine- 
men in, i. 358 sgg. ; the Itonamas of, 
üi. 31 ; custom of swallowing ashes of 
dead kinsfolk in, viii. 156 sg.; the 
Palenques of, viii. 221 ; seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the Indians of, 
x. 56 sgg.; effigies of Judas burnt at 
Easter in, x. 128; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 212 sg. See also South America 

American Indians, power 3 medicine- 
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men among the, i. 355 s¢g.; drive 
away the ghosts of the slain, iii, 170 
sg. ; confession of sins among the, 
iii. 215 sg., 216 7.2; personal names 
kept secret among the, iii. 324 sgg., 
327 sg.; their fear of naming the 
dead, iii. 351 sgg.; relations of the 
dead change their names among the, 
iii, 357; changes in their languages 
caused by fear of naming the dead, iii. 
360 sg.; their Great Spirit, iv. 3; 
women's agricultural work among the, 
vii. 120 sgg.; their personification of 
maize, vii. 171 sgg.; do not sharply 
distinguish between animals and men, 
viii. 204 sgg., their ceremonies at 
hunting bears, viii. 224 sgg.; treat 
elans, deer, and elks with ceremonious 
respect, vili. 240; cut out the sinew of 
the thigh of deer which they kill, viii. 
264. See also North American Indians 
and South American Indians 

American prairies, skulls of buffaloes 
awaiting resurrection on, viii. 256 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, her sacrifice of 
children, vi. 220 sg. 

Amethysts thought to keep their wearers 
sober, i. 165; in rain-charms, i. 345 
Amiens, ‘‘killing the Cat” at harvest 

near, vii. 281 

Amisus, in Pontus, ix. 421 7.1 

Ammerland,- in Oldenburg, cart-wheel 
used as charm against witchcraft in, 
x. 345 2.5 

Ammon, the god, married to the queen 
of Egypt, ii. 130 sgg.; human wives 
of, ii. 130 sgg., V. 72; regarded as 
the father of Egyptian gods, ii. 131 ; 
costume of, ii. 133; king of Egypt 
masqueraded as, ii. 133; high priests 
of, their usurpation of regal power, ii. 
134; identified with the sun, vi. 123 ; 
rage of King Amenophis IV. against, 
vi. 124; at Thebes in Egypt, ram 
annually sacrificed to, viii. 41, 172; 
the Theban, represented with the body 
of a man and the head of a ram, 
viii. 172 sg. 

—— -Ra, king of the gods, ii. 132 

Ammon (country), Hanun, king of, iii. 
273; conquered by King David, iii. 
27 

3 Milcom, the god of, v. 19 

Ammonite, fossil, regarded as an embodi- 
ment of Vishnu, ii. 26, 27 7.? 

Amoor River, the Manegres of the, iii, 
323; the Gilyaks of the, v. 278 2.%, 
viii. 103, 267, ix. 101 ; the Goldi of the, 
viii. 103; bears in the valley of the, 
„viii. 191; the Orotchis of the, viii. 197 

Amorgos, the month of Cronion in, ix 
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Amorites, their law as to fornication, v. 
37 s37. ; x ate 
Amoy, fear of tree-spirits in, ii. 14; spirits 
who draw away the souls of children 
at, iii. 59 ; euphemism for fever among 
the Chinese of, iii. 400; puppets as 
substitutes among the Chinese of, viii. 

104 

Ampasimene, in Madagascar, viii. 40 7%. 

Amphictyon, king of Athens, married the 
daughter of his predecessor, ii. 277 

Amphipolis, death of Brasidas at, iv. 94 

Amphitryo besieges Taphos, xi. 103 

Amsanctus, the valley of, v. 204 sg. 

Amshaspands, Persian archangels, ix. 
373 2.1 j 

Amsterdam, ‘'dew-treading'’ at Whit- 
suntide at, ii. 104 2.? 

Amulets, hair and teeth of sacred kings 
preserved as, ii. 6; knots used as, iii. 
306 sgg.; rings and bracelets as, iii. 
314 597., X. 92; crowns and wreaths 
as, vi. 242 5sg.; against demons, ix. 95; 
as soul-boxes, xi. 155; degenerate into 
ornaments, xi. 156 2.7. See also 
Talismans 

Amulius Silvius, his rivalry with Jupiter, 
ii. 180 

Amyclae, ancient capital of Lacedaemon, 
Agamemnon buried at, ii. 279; in the 
vale of Sparta, v. 313; tomb of 
Hyacinth at, v. 314; festival of 
Hyacinthia at, v. 315 

Amyclas, father of Hyacinth, v. 313 

Anabis, in Egypt, human god at, i. 390 

Anacan, a month of the Gallic calendar, 
ix. 343 

Anacreon, on Cinyras, v. 55 

Anacyndaraxes, father of Sardanapalus, 
V. 172 

Anadates, at Zela, ix. 373 72.1 

Anaitis, Persian goddess, afterwards 
equivalent to Ishtar, i. 16 s7., ix. 369, 
389 ; identified with Artemis, i. 37 7.2; 
served by prostitutes at Acilisena, in 
Armenia, ii, 282 2.3, v. 38, ix. 369 2.1}; 
her sanctuary at Zela, ix. 370, 421 2.); 
associated with the Sacaea, ix. 355, 
368, 369, 402 n.!; identified with 
Aphrodite, ix. 369 2.1, 389 

Anammelech, burnt sacrifice of children 
to, iv. 171 

Anansa, tutelary god of Old Calabar, ii, 42 

Anassa, ‘‘ Queen,” title of goddess, v. 
35 7.3 

Anatomie of Abuses, ii. 66 

Anazarba or Anazarbus, in Cilicia, the 
olives of, ii, 107; Zeus at, v. 167 ,} 

Ancestor, wooden image of, xi. 155 

-worship among the Bantu peoples, 

ii, 221, vi. 176 sgg. ; in relation to fire- 

worship, ii. 221; among the Khasis 
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of Assam, vi. 203; combined with 
mother-kin tends to a predominance 
of goddesses over gods in religion, vi. 
211 sg. ; in Fiji, xi. 243 59. 

Ancestors, prayers to, i. 285, 286, 287, 
345, 352, vii. 105; skulls of, in rain- 
charm, i. 285; sacrifices to, i. 290 sg., 
339; souls of, in trees, ii. 29, 30, 31, 
32, 317; represented by sacred fire- 
sticks, ii. 214, 216, 222 sgg.; dead, 
regarded as mischievous beings, ii. 221 ; 
souls of, in the fire on the hearth, ii. 
232 ; propitiation of, by rubbing their 
skulls, iii. 197; names of, bestowed 
on their reincarnations, iii. 368 sg.; 
reborn in their descendants, iii. 368 
sg.; propitiation of deceased, v. 46; 
images of, viii. 53; offerings of first- 
fruits to spirits of, viii. 111, 112, 113, 
116, II7, IIQ, 121, 123, 124, 125; 
worshipped as guardian spirits, viii. 
I2t, 123; spirits of, take up their 
abode in their skulls or in images, viii. 
123; images of, viii. 124; dead, 
worshipped as gods, viii. 125; fear of 
the spirits of, ix. 76 sg. 

Ancestral Contest at the Haloa, vii. 61; 
at the Eleusinian Games, vii. 71, 74, 
77; at the Festival of the Threshing- 
floor, vii. 75 

skulls used in magic, i. 163 

spirits worshipped at the hearth, ii. 

216 sg., 221 sg.; cause sickness, iii. 53; 

sacrifices to, iii. 104, vi. 175, 178 sg., 

180, 181 $., 183 5g., 190; On shoulders 

of medicine-men, v. 74 2.4; incarnate 

in serpents, v. 82 sgg., xi, 21x; in 
the form of animals, v. 83; wor- 
shipped by the Bantu tribes of Africa, 

vi. 174 sgg. ; prayers to, vi. 175 sg., 

178 sg., 183 sg.; on the father’s and 

on the mother’s side, the two dis- 

tinguished, vi. 180, 181; propitiation of, 

ix. 86. See also Ancestors and Dead 

tree, fire kindled from, ii. 221, 223 sg. 

Anchiale in Cilicia, v. 144; monument 
of Sardanapalus at, v. 172 

Ancient deities of vegetation as animals, 
viii. I sgg. 

Ancona, sarcophagus of St. Dasius at, 
ii, gro #.!, ix. 310 

Ancus Martius, Roman king, said to 
have murdered his predecessor, ii. 
18r m#.5; his maternal descent, ii. 
270 .*; his death, ii, 320 

Andalusia, guisers in, ix. 173 

Andaman Islanders, said to be ignorant 
of the art of making fire, ii. 253; 
perhaps first got fire from volcano, ii. 
256 n.*; regard their reflections as 
their souls, iii. 92; their ideas as to 
shooting stars, iv. 60; boar’s fat poured 
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on novice at initiation among the, 
viii, 164 

Andaman Islands, mourning custom in 
the, iii, 183 #.; cat's cradle in the, 
vii, 103 2.1 

Andania in Messenia, grove of the Great 
Goddesses at, ii. 122; mysteries of, 
iii. 227 ”.; sacred men and women at, 
v. 76 2,8 

Anderida, forest of, ii. 7 

Anderson, J. D., on the winds of Assam, 
ix. 176 2.8 

Anderson, Miss, of Barskimming, ix. 
169 2.7, x. 171 n.’ 

Andes, the Colombian, i. 416 

, the Peruvian, net to catch the 
sun in, i. 316; the Indians of, their 
thunder-god, ii. 370; Indians of, their 
fear of the sea, iii. 10; cairns in, to 
which passing Indians add stones, 
ix. 9, 10; effigies of Judas burnt at 
Easter in, x. 128 

Andjra, a district of Morocco, magical 
virtue of rain-water in, x. 17; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 213 sg.; Mid- 
summer rites of water in, x. 216; 
animals bathed at Midsummer in, 
x 35 

Andreas, parish of, in the Isle of Man, 
X. 224, 305, 307 2. 

Andree, Dr. Richard, ix. 246 2.1; on 
the Pleiades in primitive calendars, 
vii, 307 

-Eysn, Mrs., on the processions 
and masquerades of the Perchten, ix. 
245 S7-, 249 

Andriamasinavalona, a Hova king, 
vicarious sacrifice for, vi. 221 

Andromeda and Perseus, ii. 163 

Anemone, the scarlet, sprung from the 
blood of Adonis, v. 226 

Ang Teng, in Burma, sacred fish at, viii. 
291 

Angakok, Esquimaux wizard or sorcerer, 
iii. 217, 212 

Angamis (Angami), a Naga tribe of 
Assam, death custom among the, iv. 
13; their human sacrifices, vii. 244 ; 
spare butterflies, viii. 291 

Angass, the, of Manipur, their rain-mak- 
ing, i252; a tribeof the Brahmapootra, 
their custom of stabbing those who die 
a natural death, iv. 13; believe that 
the souls of the dead are in butterflies, 
viii. 291 

, the, of Northern Nigeria, their 
belief in external human souls lodged 
in animals, xi. 210 

Angel, need-fire revealed by an, x. 
287 

dance, the, viii. 328 

of Death, iv. 177 5g. 
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Angel, the Destroying, over Jerusalem, 
V. 24 

-man, effigy of, burntat Midsummer, 
xX. 167 

Angelus bell, the, x. r10, xi. 47 

Angla, on the Slave Coast, prohibition 
to ride on horseback in, viii. 45 

Angola, the Matiamvo of, iv. 35 

, the Ovakumbi of, i, 318 7.8; 
the Mucelis of, ii. 262; the Bangalas 
of, ii. 293; Humbe in, iii. 6; the 
negroes of, speak respectfully of lions, 
lil, 400; Cassange in, iv. 56, 203 

Angoni, the, of British Central Africa, their 

way of stopping rain, i. 263; theirsacri- 

fices for rain and fine weather, i. 291 ; 

drive away the ghosts of the slain, iii. 

174; purification of manslayers among 

the, ili, 176; custom observed by 

manslayers among the, iii, 186 7.1; 

ceremony of standing on one leg 

among the, iv. 156 2.2; sham burial 

to deceive demons among the, viii. 

99; eat parts of enemies to acquire 

their qualities, viii. 149 

Angoniland, British Central Africa, rain- 
making in, i. 250; the Nyanja-speaking 
tribes of, viii. 26; customs as to girls 
at puberty in, x. 25 sg.; customs as 
to salt in, x. 27 

Angoulême, poplar burned on St. Peter’s 
day in, ii. 141 

Angoy, the king of, must have no bodily 
defect, iv. 39 

Angus, beliefas to the weaning of chil- 
dren in, vi. 148 ; superstitious remedy 
for the ‘‘ quarter-ill” in, x. 296 7.1 

Anhalt, custom at sowing in, i. 139, V. 
239; harvest customs in, vii. 226, 233, 
279; Easter bonfires in, x. 140 

Anhouri, Egyptian god, the mummy of, 
iv. 4 5g. 

Animal, corn-spirit as an, vii. 270 $599. $ 
killing the divine, viii. 169 sgg. ; wor- 
shipful, killed once a year and pro- 
menaded from door to door, viii, 322; 
bewitched, or part of it, burnt to com- 
pel the witch to appear, x. 303, 305, 
307 sg., 321 sg. ; sickness transferred 
to, xi. 181; and man, sympathetic 
relation between, xi. 272 $g. 

embodiments of the corn-spirit, 

on the, vii. 303 579. 

enemy of god originally identical 

with god, vii. 23, viii. 16 sg., 31 

familiars of wizards and witches, 

xi, 196 sg., 201 sg. 

form, god killed in, vii. 22 sg. 

food, supposed acquisition of virtues 

pr vices through, viii. 139 

god, two types of the custom cf 

killing the, viii. 312 s¢. 
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Animal masks worn by Egyptian kings 
and others, ii. 133, iv. 72, vii. 260 
sq.; worn by mummers at Carnival, 
vill. 333 

sacrament, types of, viii. 310 $99. 

Animals, homoeopathic magic of, i. 150 
sgg. ; association of ideas common to 
the, i. 234; rain-making by means of, 
i. 287 sgg.; spirits of plants in shape 
of, i. 14; injured through their 
shadows, iii. 81 sg. ; propitiation of 
spirits of slain, iii. 190, 204 sg. ; 
atonement for slain, iii, 207; blood 
of, not allowed to fall on ground, 
iii. 247; dangerous, not called by 
their proper names, jii. 396 sgg. ; 
thought to understand human speech, 
iii. 398 sg., 400; sacred to kings, iv. 
82, 84 sgg. ; transformations into, iv. 
82 sgg., xi. 207; sacrificed by being 
hanged, v. 289 sg., 292; and plants, 
edible, savage lamentations for, vi. 43 
sg. ; dead kings and chiefs incarnate 
in, vi. 162, 163 sg., 173, 193; sacri- 
ficed to prolong the life of kings, vi. 
222; torn to pieces and devoured raw 
in religious rites, vil. 17, 18, 19, 20 
sqq. ; regarded as unclean were ori- 
ginally sacred, viii. 24; belief in the 
descent of men from, viii. 25; spirits 
of ancestors in, viii. 123; language 
of, acquired by eating serpent’s flesh, 
viii. 146; resurrection of viii. 200 sg., 
256 sgg.; and men, savages fail to 
distinguish accurately between, viii, 
204 sgg.; wild, propitiation of, by 
hunters, viii. 204 sgg.; apologies 
offered by savages to animals for kill- 
ing them, viii. 221 sgg.; bones of, not 
to be broken, viii. 258 sg. ; bones of, 
not allowed to be gnawed by dogs, 
viii. 259; savage faith in the immor- 
tality of, viii. 260 sgg. ; transmigra- 
tion of human souls into, viii, 285 sgq.; 
two forms of the worship of, viii. 311; 
processions with sacred, viii. 316 sgg. ; 
transference of evil to, ix. 31 597., 49 
$77. aS scapegoats, ix. 3I sgg., 190 
SJ., 208 sgg., 216 sg.; guardian 
spirits of, ix. 98; prayed to, ix. 236; 
dances taught by, ix. 237; imitated 
in dances, ix. 376, 377, 381, 382; 
burnt alive as a sacrifice in England, 
Wales, and Scotland, x. 300 sgg. ; 
witches transformed into, x. 315 sgg., 
xi, 311 sg.; bewitched, buried alive, 
xX. 324 $99. ; live, burnt at Spring and 
Midsummer festivals, xi. 38 sgg. ; the 
animals perhaps deemed embodiments 
of witches, xi. 41 sg., 43 sg.; the 
language of, learned by means of fern- 
seed, xi. 66 #.; external soul in, xi. 
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196 sgg. ; helpful, in fairy tales. See 
Helpful 

Animism, the Buddhist, not a philo- 
sophical theory, ii. 13 sg.; passing 
into polytheism, ii. 45; passing into 
religion, iii. 213 

Aninga, aquatic plant in Brazil, ix. 264 

Anitos, spirits of ancestors, in Luzon, ii. 
30, viii. 124 

Anjea, mythical being, who causes con- 
ception in women, i. roo, 184, V. 103 

Ankenmilch bohren, to make the need- 
fire, X. 270 7. 

Anklets, as amulets, iii. 315; made of 
human sinews, worn by king of Uganda, 
vi. 224 sg. 

Ankole, in Central Africa, the Bahima 
of, vi. 190, viii. 288, x. 80 

Anna, sister of Dido, v. 114 7.3 

Anna Kuari, an Oraon goddess, human 
sacrifices to, vii. 244 

Annals of Tigernach and Ulster, ii. 286 

Annam, rain-making ceremonies in caves 
of, i. 301 sg. ; the Chams of, ii. 159; 
dangers apprehended from women in 
childbed in, ili. 155 ; ceremonies ob- 
served when a whale is washed ashore 
in, iii, 223; wild beasts spoken of 
respectfully in, iii. 403; natives of, 
their indifference to death, iv. 136 59.3 
offerings to the dead in spring in, v. 
235 #.1; annual festivals of the dead 
in, vi. 62 sgg. ; inauguration of spring 
by means of an effigy of an ox in, viii. 
13 sg. ; mountaineers of, sacrifice to 
their nets, viii. 240 2.1; demons of 
sickness transferred to fowls in, ix. 
33; demon of cholera sent away on 
a raft from, ix. 190; explanation of 
human mortality in, ix. 303; dread 
of menstruous women in, x. 85; use 
of wormwood to avert demons in, xi. 
GTG 

Annamite tale of a bleeding tree, ii. 33 

Annamites, their belief as to demons, iii. 
58; their way of protecting infants 
from demons, iii. 235 

Annandale, Nelson, as to H. Vaughan 
Stevens, ii. 237 ”. 

Anne, Queen, touches for scrofula, i 
370 

Anno, in West Africa, use of magical 
dolls at, i. 72 

Annual abdication of kings, iv. 148 

death and resurrection of gods, v. 6 

renewal of king’s power at Babylon, 

iv. 113 

sacrifice of a sacred animal, viii. 31 

tenure of the kingship, iv. 113 sgg. 

Anodynes based on the principle of 
sympathetic magic, i. 93 sg. 

Anointed, human scapegoat, ix. 218 
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Anointing a stone in a rain-charm, i. 305 

stones in order to avert bullets 
from absent warriors, i. 130 

Anointment, of weapon which caused 
wound, i. 202 sgg. ; of priests at in- 
Sstallation, iii, 14; as a ceremony of 
consecration, V. 21 2.2 and 3, 68, 74; 
of sacred stones, custom of, v. 36; of 
the body as a means of acquiring 
certain qualities, viii. 162 sgg. 

Anpu and Bata, ancient Egyptian story 
of, xi. 134 599. 

Ant-hill, insane people buried in an, x. 
64 

Antaeus, grave of the giant, i. 286 

, king of Libya, and his daughter 
Barce, ii. 300 sg. 

Antagonism of religion to magic, i. 
226 

Antaimorona, the, of Madagascar, their 
chiefs held responsible for failure of 
the crops, i. 354 

Antambahoaka, the, of Madagascar, 
confession of sins among the, iii. 
216 sq. 

Antandroy, the, of Madagascar, their 
custom at circumcision, iii. 227 

Antankarana tribe of Madagascar believe 
that their souls at death pass into 
animals, viii. 290 

Antelope (Antilope leucoryx), ceremony 
after killing a, viii. 244 

Antelopes, soul of a dead king incarnate 
in, vi. 163 

Anthemis nobilis, camomile, gathered at 
Midsummer, xi. 63 

Anthesteria, dramatic death and resur- 
rection of Dionysus perhaps acted at 
the, iv. 32; festival of the dead at 
Athens, V. 234 sg-, ix. 152 sg.; an 
Athenian festival of Dionysus, com- 
pared with a modern Thracian cele- 
bration of the Carnival, vii. 30 59g. 

Anthesterion, Attic month, corresponding 
to February, ii. 137, ix. 143 ”., 352 

Anthropomorphism of the spirits of 
nature, vii. 212 

Antiaris toxicaria, poison tree, supersti- 
tion of the Kayans as to the, ii. 17 

Antibes, Holy Innocents’ Day at, ix. 
336 sg. 

Antichrist, expected reign of, iv. 44 5g. 

Antigone, the execution of, ii, 228 7.5 

Antigonus, King, V. 212; deified by the 
Athenians, i. 390, 391 7.1 

Antilope leucoryx, ceremony of Ewe 
hunter after killing a, viii. 244 

Antimachia in Cos, priest of Hercules 
dressed as woman at, vi. 258 

Antimores of Madagascar, their chiefs 
held responsible for the operation of 
the laws of nature, i. 3 SA y 
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Antinmas, the twenty-fourth day after 
Christmas, ix. 167 

Antinous, games in honour of, at Man- 
tinea, vii. 80, 85 

Antioch, destroyed by an earthquake, v. 
222 n.1; festival of Adonis at, V. 227, 
257 sg.; how it was freed from scor- 
pions, viii, 280 sg. 

Antiochus, Greek calendar of, v. 303 2.3 

Antiquity, of the cultivation of the cereals 
in Europe, vii. 79 ; human scapegoats 
in classical, ix. 229 sgg. 

Antoninus Liberalis, on the birth of 
Hercules, iii. 299 2.4 i 

Marcus, plague in his reign, ix. 64 

Antonius Mountain, in Thuringia, Christ- 
mas bonfire on the, x. 265 sg. 

Antrim, harvest customs concerning the 
last corn cut in, vii. 144, 154 3g. ; 
“ Winning the Churn” in, vii. 154 sg. 

Ants, bites of, used in purificatory cere- 
mony, iii. rog ; eaten to make the eater 
brave, viii. 147; superstitious precau- 
tion against the ravages of, viii. 276 ; 
jealousy transferred to, ix. 33; sting- 
ing people with, ix. 263, x. 61, 62 sg. 

Antwerp, Feast of All Souls in, vi. 70; 
wicker giants at, xi. 35 59. 

Anu, Babylonian god, visit of Ishtar to, 
ix. 399 7.1! 

Anubis, Egyptian jackal-headed god, vi. 
15, 18 7#., 22 n.?;, represented by a 
masked man, ii. 133; finds the body 
of Osiris, vi. 85; personated by a 
priest wearing the mask of a dog or a 
jackal, vi. 85 7.8 

Anula tribe of Northern Australia, their 
disposal of foreskins at circumcision, 
i. 95; burial customs of the, i, 102 59.5 
their way of stopping rain, i. 253; 
their mode of making rain, i. 287 sg. ; 
their rites of initiation, xi. 235 

Anyanja of British Central Africa, their 
dread of menstruous women, x. 81 sg. 

Anzikos, the, of West Africa, ili. 271 

Aola, village of Guadalcanar, viii. 126 

Apaches, the, iii. 182, 183, X. 21; 
their way of procuring rain, i. 306; 
avoidance of wife’s mother among the, 
iii. 85 ; custom observed by them on 
the war-path, iii. 160; purify them- 
selves after the slaughter of foes, iii. 
184; keep their names from strangers, 
iii. 325, 328; propitiated the animal 
gods before hunting deer, antelope, 
or elk, viii. 242; use of bull-roarers 
among the, xi, 230 7. 

Apachitas, heaps of stones in Peru, ix. 9 

Apala cured by Indra in the Rigveda, 

A xi. 192 

Apamea in Syria, Alcibiades of, iv. 5 na 
worship of Poseidon at, v. 195 
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Ape in homocopathic magic, i. 156; 
a Batta totem, xi. 223. See also Apes 

Apepi, Egyptian fiend, i. 67 

Apes, thought to be related to twins, i. 
265; voices of, imitated as a charm, 
ii. 23; ceremony of Yuracares after 
killing, viii. 235 sg. 

Aphaca in Syria, sanctuary of Astarte at, 
v. 28, 259; meteor as signal for 
festival at, v. 259 

Ap-hi, Abchase god of thunder and light- 
ning, ii. 370 

Aphrodite, represented as mother of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, i. 391; the 
grave of, iv. 4; human sacrifices to, 
iv. 166 #.1; her sacred doves, v. 
33, 147; sanctuary of, at Paphos, 
v. 33 sqq. ; the month of, v. 145; her 
blood dyes white roses red, v. 226; 
name applied to summer, vi. 41 

and Adonis, i. 25, V. II 5g., 29, 
280, ix. 386, xi. 294 sg. ; their mar- 
riage celebrated at Alexandria, v. 224 

—— Askraia, i. 26 

and Cinyras, v. 48 sq. 

—— of the Lebanon, the mourning, V. 
29 Sq. 

the Oriental, ix. 369 7.1 

~—— and Pygmalion, v. 49 sg. 

Aphtha or thrush transferred to a frog, 
ix. 50 

Api, female hippopotamus goddess of 
Egypt, ii. 133 

Apinagos Indians of Brazil, their dances 
and presentation of children to the 
moon, Vi. 145 sgq. 

Apis, sacred Egyptian bull, vi, 11, 119 7., 
viii. 34 $97., ix. 217; mourning for 
the death of, v. 225; held to be an 
image of the soul of Osiris, vi. 130 ; 
drowned in a holy spring, viii. 36; not 
suffered to outlive a certain term of 
years, viii. 173 

Apodtho, the ancestor of all men, iii. 79 

Apollo at Delos, i. 32, 34 sg., ii. 135; 
prophetess of, inspired by laurel, i. 
384, iv. 80; image of, in sacred cave 
at Hylae, i. 386; at Patara, ii. 135; 
purification of, iii. 223 2.1; servitude 
of, iv. 70 ”.1, 78; and the laurel, iv. 
78 sgq.; at Thebes, iv. 79; purged of 
the dragon’s blood in the Vale of 
Tempe, iv. 81 ; dedication of a tithe- 
offering to, iv. 187 2.5; the friend of 
Cinyras, v. 54; music in the worship 
of, v. 54 5sg.; his musical contest with 
Marsyas, v. 55, 288 ; reputed father of 
Augustus, v. 81; purified at Tempe, 
vi. 240 ; temple of, at the Lover's Leap, 
ix. 254; temple of, at Cumae, x. 99; 
identified with the Celtic Grannus, x. 
112 
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Apollo and Artemis, birthdays of, i. 32; 
the birth of, ii. 58; their priesthood at 
Ephesus, vi. 243 sg.; cake with twelve 
knobs offered to, ix. 351 7.5 

at Delphi, hair offered by boys 
at puberty to, i. 28 ; first-fruits offered 
to, i. 32; grave of, at Delphi, i. 34, 
35, iv. 4; seems to have usurped the 
place of an older god or hero at Delphi 
and Thebes, ii. 88; and the Dragon 
at Delphi, iv. 78, 79, 80 sg., vi. 240; 
sacrifices of Croesus to, v. 180 #.1 

——, the Cataonian, V. 147 2.3 

——., the Clarian, iv. 80 2.4 

Diradiotes, inspired priestess at 

temple of, i. 381 

Erithasean, ii. 121 

——— the Four-handed, vi. 250 2.2 

—— of the Golden Sword, v. 176 

surnamed Locust and Mildew, viii. 

282 

the Mouse, his temple in the Troad, 

viii. 283 

Soranus, xi. 14, 15 7.3 

—, the Wolf-slayer, viii, 283 sg. 

Apollonia, festival at Delos, i. 32 2.3 

——, a city in Macedonia, ix. 143 n. 

Apollonius of Tyana, how he rid Antioch 
of scorpions, viii, 280 sg. ; how he rid 
Constantinople of flies, viii. 281 

Apologies offered to trees for cutting 
them down, ii. 18 sg., 30, 36 5g.; 
for trespass on sacred groves, ii. 328 ; 
offered by savages to the animals they 
kill, viii. 215, 217, 218, 221, 222 $g., 
235 599-1 243 

Apotheosis by being burnt alive, v. 179 s¢. 

Apoyaos, tribe in Luzon, their human 
sacrifices, vii. 241 

Appam, a town on the Gold Coast, 
family descended from a fish at, iv. 
129 

Appian, on the costume of a priest of 
Isis, vi. 85 7.8 

Apple, offered instead of ram or ox to 
Hercules, viii. 95 2.2; divination by 
a sliced, at Hallowe'en, x. 238; and 
candle, biting at, x. 241, 242, 243, 245 

-tree, afterbirth of cow hung in an, 

i. 198 sg. ; straw-man placed on oldest, 

viii. 6; as life-index of boy, xi. 165 

«trees, barren women roll under, 
to obtain offspring, ii. 57; torches 
thrown at, x. 108; mistletoe on, xi, 
315, 316 7." 

Apples at festival of Diana, i. 14, 16; 
forbidden to worshippers of Cybele 
and Attis, v. 280 #.7; dipping for, at 
Hallowe'en, x. 237, 239, 241, 242, 
243, 245 

Apricot-trees, mistletoe on, xi. 316 

April, religious rites performed by the 
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Vestals in, ii. 229; the first Sunday 
of, custom observed at Naples on, iv. 
241; Siamese festival of the dead in, ix. 
150; ceremony of the new fire in, x. 
136 SJ xi. 3; Chinese festival of fire 
in, Xi 3 

April 2nd, annual sacrifice of wild boars 
in Cyprus on, viii. 23 2.3 

rsth, sacrifice on, ii. 229, 326 

21st, date of the Parilia, ii. 325, 

326; ceremony performed by the 

Vestals on, viii. 42 

23rd, St. George’s Day, ii. 75, 76, 
33° $77. 

—— 24th, in some places St. George’s 
Day, ii. 337, 343; the great mondard 
made on, viii. 6 

27th, in popular superstitions of 

Morocco, X. 17 $g. 

3oth, Walpurgis Day, ix. 163 

Apuleius, as to the love-charm of a 
Thessalian witch, iii, 270; his story 
of Cupid and Psyche, iv. 131 2.1; on 
the worship of Isis, vi. 119 #.; on 
a cure for scorpion bite, ix. 50 2.) 

Aquaelicium and Jupiter, ii. 184 2. 

Aquilex, rain-maker, i. 310 7.* 

Arab belief that a game of ball may 
cause rain, ix. 179 

charm to forget sorrow, i, 150; to 

bring back a runaway slave, i. 152; 

to ensure birth of strong children, i. 

153; to fertilize a barren woman, i. 

157; of the setting sun, i, 165 57. ; 

to get good teeth, i, 181; to make 

rain, i. 303 

commentator as to the fig and the 

olive, ii, 316; on the Koran as to 

knots in magic, iii, 302 

cure by means of knotted thread, 

iii. 304; cure for melancholy, ix. 4 

legend of king bled to death, iii. 

243 2.7 

love-charm by means of knots, iii, 

305 X 

mode of cursing an enemy, ill. 312 

name for the scarlet anemone, v. 

226 

sacrifice for rain, i. 289 

women, their custom of muffling 

their faces, iii. 122; in North Africa 

give their male children the hearts of 
lions to eat, viii. 142 sg.; in Morocco, 
their superstitions as to plants at 

Midsummer, xi. 51 

writer on the death of the King of 
the Jinn, iv. 8; on talismans against 
locusts and murrain, viii. 281 

Arabia, sacred acacia-tree in, ii. 42; 
sticks or stones piled on scenes of 
violent death in, ix. 15; use of camel 
as scapegoat for plague in, ix. 33 
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Arabia, ancient, taboos observed by in- 
cense-growers in, ii. 106 sg. ; belief as 
to shadows in, ili. 82 ; Sabaea or Sheba 
in, iii. 124; tree-spirits in snake form 
in, xi. 44 2.3 

Arabian, modern, story of the external 
soul, xi. 137 sg. 

Arabian Nighis, story of the external 
soul in the, xi. 137 

Arabic treatise on magic, i. 65 ; writer 
on the mourning for Ta-uz (Tammuz) 
in Harran, v. 230 

Arabs believe the soul to be in the 
blood, iii, 241; avoid using the 
proper names for lion, leprosy, etc., 
ili, 400; ancient, supposed to know 
the language of birds, viii. 146 ; their 
custom as to widows, ix. 35; their 
custom in regard to murder, ix. 63; 
beat camels to deliver them from jinn, 
ix. 260 

of Algeria, their story of the type 

of Beauty and the Beast, iv. 130 7.1 

of East Africa, their faith in an 

unguent of lion’s fat, viii. 164 

, the heathen, their custom as to a 

boy’s cast teeth, i, 181; their way of 

procuring rain, i. 303; their treai- 
ment of a man stung by a scorpion, 


ili, 95 7.8 
of Moab, their charm against 
scorpions, i. 153; their charm to 


ensure the birth of children, i. 

157; their rain-making ceremony, i. 

276; their use of shorn hair as a 

hostage, iii. 273; preserve their nail- 

parings against the resurrection, iii. 

280; resort to the springs of Callir- 

rhoe, v. 215 sg.; their custom at 

harvest, vi. 48, 96, vii. 138; their 

remedies for ailments, vi. 242 

of Morocco, their custom at the 

Great Feast, ix. 265; their Midsum- 

mer customs, X. 214 

of North Africa, their rain-charm, 
i. 277; jinn invoked by their names 
among the, iii. 390 

Aracan, ix. 117; the Mrus of, ix. 12 2.1; 
dances for the crops in, ix. 236 

Arachnaeus, Mount, altars of Zeus and 
Hera on, ii. 360 

Arad, in Hungary, thresher of last corn 
wrapt in a cow’s hide at, vii. 291 

Araguaya River in Brazil, iii. 348 

Aran, in the valley of the Garonne, Mid- 
summer fires at, X. 193 

Aran Islands, off Galway, St. Eany's 
well in the, ii, 161 

Aratus of Sicyon, sacrifices to, i. 105; 
deemed a son of Aesculapius, v. 81 
raucanians of South America, the, ix. 
12; their idea as to toads, i. 292 7.°; 
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their belief that thunder-storms are 
caused by the spirits of the dead, ii. 
183; afraid of having their portraits 
taken, iii. 97; keep their names secret, 
iii, 324; eat fruit of Araucanian pine, 
v. 278 2.2 See also Aucas 

Araunah, the threshing-floor of, v. 24 

Arawak Indians of British Guiana, mur- 
derers taste the blood of their victims 
among the, viii. 154 5g.; their explana- 
tion of human mortality, ix. 302 sg. 

Arcadia, the oak forests of, ii, 354 sg. 

Arcadian boys offer their hair to a river, 
i 3I 

custom of beating Pan’s image, ix. 
256 

Arcadians ate and eat acorns, ii, 355, 
356; sacrifice to thunder and light- 
ning, V. 157 

Arch to shut out plague, ix. 5; creeping 
through, as a cure, ix. 55; child after 
an illness passed under an, xi. 192; 
young men at initiation passed under 
a leafy, xi. 193; triumphal, suggested 
origin of the, xi. 195. See also Arches, 
Archways 

Archangel, worship of Leschiy in the 
Government of, ii. 125 

Archangels, Persian, ix. 373 2.1 

Archbishop of Innocents, ix. 334 

Archer (Tirant), effigy of, xi. 36 

Archery, contest of, for a bride, ii. 306 

Arches made over paths at expulsion of 
demons, ix. 113, I20 sg.; novices at 
initiation passed under arches in Aus- 
tralia, xi. 193 ”.} See also Arch, 
Archways 

Archigallus, high-priest of Attis, v. 268, 
279; prophesies, V. 271 2. 

Archways, passing under, as a means of 
escaping evil spirits or sickness, xi. 
179 sqqg. See also Arch, Arches 

Arctic origin, alleged, of the Aryans, v. 
229 7,1! 

regions, ceremonies at the reappear- 
ance of the sun in the, ix. 124 34., 
125 72.1 

Arcturus, Greek vintage timed by, vii. 
47 2.2; Greek festival before, 51, 52 

Arden, Forest of, ii. 7 

Ardennes, May Day custom in the, fi. 
80; Arduinna, goddess of the, ii. 126; 
effigies of Carnival burned in the, iv. 
226 sg.; precautions against rats in the, 
viii. 277; the King of the Bean in the, 
ix. 314; the Eve of Epiphany in the, 
ix. 317; bonfires on the first Sunday of 
Lent in the, x. 107 sg.; the French, 
Lenten fires and customs in, x. 109 
sg.; Midsummer fires in the, x. 188; 
the Yule log in the, x. 253; cats burnt 
alive in Lenten bonfires in the, xi. 40 
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Ardrishaig, in Argyleshire, the harvest 
Maiden at, vii. 155 5g. 

Arduinna, goddess of the Ardennes, ii. 
126 

Aren palm-tree, superstition as to, ii. 22 

Arenna or Arinna, the Hittite sun-goddess 
of, v. 136, with 2.1 

Arensdorf, custom at sowing in, v. 239 

Ares, men sacred to, ili. rrr ; the grave 
of, iv. 4 

Argaeus, Mount, in Cappadocia, v. 1905¢. 

Argentina and Bolivia, passes of, ix. 9 

Argenton, in Berry, Mid-Lenten custom 
at, iv. 241 sq. 

Argive brides wore false beards, vi. 260 

maidens sacrificed their hair to 

Athena, i. 28 

tradition as to descent of Dionysus 

into Hades, vii. 15 

women bewailed Adonis, V. 227 2. 

Argo, tree of which the ship was made, 
xi. 94 2.1 

Argolis, Eastern, physical features ot, ii. 
360 

Argos, titular kings at, i. 47 ”.; Apollo 
Diradiotes at, i. 381; Flowery Hera 
at, ii. 143 2.2; new fire after a death 
in, ii. 267 2.4; altar of Rainy Zeus at, 
ii. 360 2.8 

Argus, Hermes tried for the murder of, 
ix. 24 

Argyleshire, locks unlocked at childbirth 
in, iii, 296; use of knotted threads as 
a cure in, iii. 304; last corn cut at 
harvest called the Maiden in, vii. 155 
sg. ; the last corn cut at harvest called 
the Old Wife (Cailleach) in, vii. 164 

stories of the external soul, xi, 127 
sqq. 

Argyrus, temple of Hercules at, x. 99 7.3 

Ari or totem, mode of determining a 
young man’s, i. 99 

Ariadne, Cyprian worship of, vii. 209 ».2 

and Dionysus, ii. 138 

—— and Theseus, iv. 75 

Ariadne’s crown, ii. 138 

Dance, iv. 75, 77 

Ariccia, the modern descendant of Aricia, 
i. 3, xi. 309 

Aricia, sacred grove at, i. 3, viii. 95; the 
beggars of, i. 4; Orestes at, i ro; 
t many Manii at,” i. 22, viii. 94 59g. ; 
its distance from the sanctuary, ii. 2; 
the priest of, ix. 273; King of the 
Wood at, ix. 409 ; the priest of, and 
the Golden Bough, x. 1; the priest of 
Diana at, perhaps a personified Jupiter, 
xi, 302 5g. 

Arician grove, the sacred, i. 20, 22, ii. 
115, ix. 274, 305; horses excluded 
from, i. 20, viii. 40 sgg.; ritual of, 
iv. 213; perhaps the scene of a 
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common harvest celebration, viii. 44 ; 
said to have been founded by Manius, 
vili. 95 ; the Midsummer festival of fire 
in, xi. 285; the priest of, a personi- 
fication of an oak-spirit, xi. 285. See 
also Nemi 

Arician priesthood, ix. 305 

slope, the, i. 4 7.5 

Aries, the constellation, the sun in, ix, 
361 2.1, 403 

Arikara Indians, their rule as to breaking 
marrow bones, i. 115 sg.; their pre- 
paration for war by fasting and lacerat- 
ing themselves, iii. 161 

Ariminum, triumphal arch of Augustus 
at, xi. 194 2.4 

Aristeas of Proconnesus, his soul as a 
raven, iii. 34 

Aristides, the rhetorician, on first-fruit 
offerings, vii. 56; on Eleusinian 
Games, vii. 71 

Aristomenes, Messenian hero, his fabu- 
lous birth, v. 81 

Aristophanes, Strepsiades in, i. 285; on 
the Spartan envoy, V. 196 ”.4; on 
Hercules as patron of hot springs, v. 209 

Aristotelian philosophy, revival of the, 
v. 301 

Aristotle, on death at ebb-tide, i. 167 ; 
on the marriage of the Queen to 
Dionysus, ii. 137; his Constitution of 
Athens, ii. 137 2.1, vii. 79; On the 
political institutions of Cyprus, v. 
49 2.7; on earthquakes, v. 211 7.5; on 
the trial of lifeless objects by the King 
at Athens, viii. 5 2.1; on men of genius, 
viii, 302 7.5; his statement of the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest, viii. 
306 

Arizona, the aridity of, i. 306; the 
Mogquis of, iii. 228; mock human 
sacrifices in, iv. 215; the Pueblo 
Indians of, vii. 312; and New Mexico, 
use of bull-roarers in, Xi. 230 ”., 231 

Arjun and Draupadi, ii. 306 

Arkansas Indians, their offerings of first- 
fruits to the Master of Life, viii. 134 

Arkon, in Riigen, sacred shrine at, ii. 
241 2.4 

Arks, sacred, of the Cherokees, x. 11 $g. 

Armadillos not to be shot with poisoned 
arrows, i, 116 

Armengols, in the Pelew Islands, vi. 265 

Armenia, rain-making in, i. 275 Sg., 277, 
282, 285; rain-charm by means of 
pebbles in, i. 305; rain-charms by 
means of rocks in, i. 306; the Paul- 
icians of, i. 407; barren fruit-trees 
threatened in, ii. 22; new fire after 
a death in, ii. 267 2.4; worship of 
Anaitis in, ii, 282 7.3, ix. 369 2.1; 
sacred prostitution of girls before mar- 

r 
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riage in, v. 38, 58; sticks or stones 
piled on scenes of violent death in, ix. 
I5; were-wolves in, x. 316; sick 
people creep through cleft trees in, xi. 
173 
Armenian charms by means of knots and 
locks, iii. 308 
church, the day of the Virgin in 
the, i. 16; bonfires at Candlemas in 
the, x. 131 
custom as to extracted teeth, i. 182 
idea of the sun as a wheel, x. 334 7.1 
Armenians, their belief that lightning is 
produced by means of flints, ii. 374; 
preserve their cut hair and nails and 
extracted teeth for use at the resurrec- 
tion, iii. 280; their festivals of the 
dead, vi. 65 sg.; their opinion of the 
baleful influence of the moon on 
children, vi. 148; their belief in 
demons, ix. 107 sg. 
Arms of youths punctured to make them 
good hunters, x. 58 
Army under arms, Flamen Dialis for- 
bidden to see, iii. 13 
Arnobius on the Roman custom of keep- 
ing perpetual fires, ii. 260 
Arnold, Matthew, on the English middle 
class, iv. 146 
Arnstadt, witches burnt at, x, 6 
Arran, magical stone in, i. 161; 
need-fire in, x. 293 
Arrephoroi at Athens, the, ii. 199 
Arriaga, J. de, on the Peruvian Maize- 
mothers, Coca-mothers, and Potato- 
mothers, vii. 173 7. 
Arrian, on sacrifices to Artemis, ii. 125 
sg.; on Attis, v. 282 
Arrows, poisoned, not to be used against 
certain animals, i. 116; in homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 143; in contagious 
magic, i. 201, 202; fire-tipped, shot 
at sun during an eclipse, i. 311; shot 
as arain-charm, i. 396; shot at sacred 
trees as mark of respect, Íi. 11; to keep 
off death, iii. 3r; invisible, of demons, 
ix. 101, 126; used as a love-charm, 
x. 14 
Arsacid house, divinity of Parthian kings 
of the, i. 417 5g. 
Art, sylvan deities in classical, ii. 45; 
Demeter and Persephone in, vii. 43 59. 
Artaxerxes II., his promotion of the 
worship of Anaitis, ix. 370 
Artemis at Ephesus, i. 7; temple dedi- 
cated to her by Xenophon, i. 7 ; the 
Asiatic, i. 7; vineyards dedicated to, 
i. 15; at Delos, i. 28; hair of maidens 
sacrificed to,. before marriage, i. 28 
sq. ; birthday of, i. 32, ii. 125; a god- 
*dess of the wild life of nature, i. 35 
sq.; mated with a male consort, Hl, SiG 


the 
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sJ., not originally a virgin goddess, 
i. 35 sg. ; the patroness of childbirth, 
i. 37; identified with lewd Asiatic 
goddesses of love and fertility, i. 37; 
the birth of, ii. 58; sacrifices to, ii. 
125; the Huntress, first-fruits of the 
chase offered to, ii. 125 sg.; Wor- 
shipped by the Celts, ii. 125 sg.; at 
Perga, v. 35; name given by Greeks 
to Asiatic Mother Goddesses, v. 169 

Artemis, Aetolian, her sacred groveamong 
the Veneti, i. 27 

and Apollo, birthdays of, i. 32; 

the birth of, ii. 58; their priesthood at 

Ephesus, vi. 243 

, Brauronian, sacrifice of a goat to, 
viii, 41 72.3 

=— of Ephesus, i. 7, 37 sg., ii. 128, 
136; her image, i. 37 sg. ; in relation 
to the Virgin Mary, i. 38 2.1; served 
by eunuch priests, v. 269 

-—— the Hanged, v. 291 

—— and Hippolytus, i. 19 sg., 24 $94. 

~——, Laphrian, at Patrae, v. 126 7.? 

-—, Munychian, sacrifice to, iv. 166 
a.4; mock human sacrifice in the 
ritual of, iv. 215 sg. 

Parthenos, i. 36 

, Perasian, at Castabala in Cappa- 

docia, V. 115, 167 sgq., xi. 14 

, Sarpedonian, in Cilicia, v. 167, 171 

» Savonian, i. 26 

, the Tauric, human sacrifices to, 

v. IIS 

Tauropolis, v. 275 #.1 

, Wolfish, i. 26 sg. 

Artemisia founds Mausoleum, iv. 94 5¢.; 
drinks ashes of her husband Mausolus, 
viii. 158 

Artemisia absinthium, wormwood, xi, 
58 72.3, 61 n.} 

—— laciniata, garlands of, ix. 284 

vulgaris, mugwort, gathered at 
Midsummer, xi. 58 sgg. 

Artemision, a Greek month, vi. 239 7.1, 
viii. 8 

Artictis, the bear-cat, associated with the 
spirits of the dead, viii. 294 

Artificers, worship of the, viii. 60 sg. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, jack wood burnt 
in exorcism, iv. 216 

Artois, mugwort at Midsummer in, xi. 59 

Arts and crafts, use of spells or incanta- 
tions in, ix. 81 

Aru Archipelago, riddles propounded 
while a corpse is uncoffined in the, ix, 
121 2,8 

Islands, custom of not sleeping after 

a death in the, ili. 37, 95; children’s 

hair deposited on a banana-tree in the, 

iii. 276; dog's flesh eaten to make eater 

brave in the, viii. 145 
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Arum acaule, forbidden as food to the 
king of Fernando Po, iii. 291 

Arunta of Central Australia, magical 
ceremonies among the, i. 85 sgg. ; 
custom observed by women during 
operation of subincision, i 93 sg. ; 
the rain or water totem among the, 
i. 93; burial customs of the, i. 102 ; 
cannibalism among the, i. 106; their 
treatment of the navel-string, i. 183; 
their rain-making ceremonies, i. 259 
sqq. ; their belief as to the ghosts of 
the slain, iii. 177 sg.; their fear of 
women’s blood, iii. 251; ceremonies at 
the end of mourning among the, iii. 373 
sg. ; their belief in the reincarnation of 
the dead, v. 99, 100; their sacred 
pole, x. 7; their dread of women at 
menstruation, x. 77; legend that the 
ancestors kept their spirits in their 
churinga, xi. 218 #.8; rites of initia- 
tion among the, xi. 233 sg.; initiation 
of medicine-men among the, xi. 238 

Arval Brothers, their holy pots, ii. 203 
5g.; expiation for bringing an iron tool 
into the sacred grove of the, ill. 226 ; 
their wreaths of corn, V. 44 7., ix. 
232; a Roman college of priests 
charged with the performance of rites 
for the crops, vi. 239, ix. 230, 232; 
their song, ix. 238. See also Fratres 
Arvales 

Aryan custom of leading a bride thrice 
round the hearth of her new home, ii. 
230; of counting by nights instead 
of days, ix. 326 .? 

family, custom of putting the old 

and sick to death in several branches 

of the, iv. 14 #.3; marriage customs of 

the, vi. 235 

god of the oak and thunder, ii. 356 

sqq., X. 265; god of the sky, ii. 374 sg. 

languages, names for moon and 
month in, ix. 325 

—— peoples, descent of kingship through 
women among, ii. 280; their correction 
of the lunar year, ix. 342; stories of 
the external soul among, xi. 97 s¢q. 

stock, tree-worship among all the 

great European families of the, ii. 9 

tribes of Gilgit revere the chili, a 
species of cedar, ii. 49 

Aryans, magical powers ascribed to kings 
among the, i. 366 syg. ; perpetual fires 
among the, ii. 260.; female kinship 
among the, ii. 283 sgg.; importance of 
cattle and milk among the ancient, 
ii. 324 2.1; the primitive, their theory of 
personal names, iii, 319 ; their alleged 
Arctic origin, v. 229 #.1; annual fes- 
tivals of the dead among the, vi. 67 sgg. 

of Europe, their oak forests and use 
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of oak-wood, ii. 372, 378 ; agriculture 
among the early, vii. 129 sg.; totemism 
not proved for the, viii. 4; importance 
of the Midsummer festival among the, 
xi. 40; the oak the chief sacred tree 
of the, xi. 89 sg. 

Aryansof India, transubstantiationamong 
the, viii. 89 sg. 

of the Vedic age, ix. 324; their 
calendar, ix. 325, 342 

Aryenis, daughter of Alyattes, v. 133 .} 

Asa, a branch of the Masai, how they 
dispose of their cut hair and nails, iii. 
278 

Asaba, on the Lower Niger, chiefs eat 
in privacy at, ili. 118 

Asada, name of a month in Bali, vii. 315 

Asakusa, in Tokio, expulsion of the devil 
on the last day of the year at, ix. 213 

Ascalon, the goddess Derceto at, v. 34 
n.3, ix, 370 7.1 

Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, ii. 197 ; and 
the Game of Troy, iv. 76 

Ascension of Adonis, v. 225 

Day, the May-tree in Saxony on, 
ii. 69 ; annual pardon of a criminal at 
Rouen on, ii. 165, 166, 168, 169, ix. 
215 sg.; the ‘‘Carrying out of Death” 
on, at Braller, iv. 222 2.1, 247 sgq. ; 
cures on Eve of, ix. 54; annual ex- 
pulsion of the devil on, ix. 214 sg. ; 
bells rung to make flax grow on, ix, 
247 Ssg.; parasitic rowan should be 
cut on, xi. 281 

Ascent of Persephone, viii. 17 

Ascetic idealism of the East, ii. 117 

Asceticism not primitive, x. 65 

Aschbach, in Bavaria, the Old Man at 
reaping and threshing at, vii. 219 5g. 

Asclepias gigantea, man married to, in 
Barar, ii. 57 2.4 

Ash-tree, parings of nails buried under 
an, iii. 276; in popular cure, ix. 57 

-trees, children passed through cleft 

ash-trees as a cure for rupture or 

rickets, xi. 168 sgg. 

Wednesday, death of Caramantran 
on, iv. 220; burial of the Carnival on, 
iv. 221; effigies of Carnival or of 
Shrove Tuesday burnt or buried on, 
iv. 226, 228 sgg., x. 120; effigy of 
the Queen of Lent fashioned on, iv. 
244; pea-soup and pigs’ bones eaten 
on, vii. 300 

Ashantee, licence accorded to king's 
sisters in, ii. 274 sg. ; royal criminals 
drowned in, iii. 242 sg. ; precaution as 
to the spittle of the king of, iii. 289 ; 
kings of, addressed as ‘‘ Elephant” 
and ‘‘Lion,” iv. 86; kings of, take one 
of their titles from dorrz, a venomous 
snake, iv. 86; human sacrifices at 
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earthquakes in, v. 2or; kings of, 
their human sacrifices, vi. 97 m.7; 
annual period of licence in, ix. 226 2.1 
Ashantees, the, sanctity of the king's 
throne among, i. 365; their festivals of 
new yams, viii. 62 sg.; ate Sir Charles 
McCarthy to acquire his bravery, viii, 
149 
Asherim (singular asherah), sacred poles, 
in Canaan, iv. 169, V. 18, 18 7.2, 107, 
108 
Ashes from a pyre used to cause sleep, 
i. 148; of serpents in homoeopathic 
magic, i, 152 sg.; of spiders in homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 152; of wasps in 
homoeopathic magic, i. 152; of a blind 
cat in homoeopathic magic, i. 153 ; 
of the dead turned into rain, i. 287; 
scattered as a rain-charm, i. 304; 
scattered to make sunshine, i. 314; 
of holy fire rubbed on foreheads of 
warriors, li. 215; of unborn calves 
used in a fertility charm, ii. 229, 326; 
strewn on the head, iii. 112; as 
manure, vii. 117; of human victims 
scattered on fields, vii. 258; of the 
dead swallowed as a mode of com- 
munion with them, viii. 156 sgg.; in 
divination, x. 243, 244, 245. See also 
Sticks, Charred 
of bonfires put in fowls’ nests, x. 
112, 338; mixed with seed at sow- 
ing, x., 121; increase fertility of fields, 
x. 141, 337; make cattle thrive, x, 
141, 338; placed in a person's shoes, 
x. 156; administered to cattle to make 
them fat, xi. 4 
of dead smeared on mourner, viii. 
164; disposal of the, x. 11 
of Hallowe'en fires scattered, x. 233 
of holy fires a protection against 
demons, xi. 8, 17 
of human victim scattered with 
winnowing-fans, vi. 97, 106, vii. 260, 
262; scattered on earth to fertilize it, 
vii. 240; scattered on fields, vii. 249, 
250, 251 
of Midsummer fires strewed on fields 
to fertilize them, x. 170, 190, 203; a 
protection against conflagration, x. 
174, 196; a protection against light- 
ning, x. 187, 188 ; a protection agaiust 
thunder, x, 190; put by people in their 
shoes, x. 191 sg. ; a cure for consump- 
tion, x. 194 sg. ; rubbed by people on 
their hair or bodies, x. 213, 214, 215; 
good for the eyes, x. 214 
of the need-fire strewn on fields to 
protect the crops against vermin, x. 
274; used as a medicine, x. 286 
* _ of New Year's fire used to rub sore 
eyes, x. 218 
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Ashes of Yule log strewed on fields, x. 
250; used to heal swollen glands, x. 


251 

Aek aliy. Spalding of, bewitched, iii. 299 

Ashira, the, of West Africa, make fetishes 
out of clipped hair, iii. 271 sg.; women 
the agricultural labourers among, vii. 
120 

Ashtaroth, Babylonian goddess, ix. 365 5g. 

Ashtoreth (Astarte), v. 18 2.2 See 
Astarte 

Ashur, Arab New Year's Day, x. 217, 
218 

Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, marries 
daughter of Sanda-sarme, V. 1.44 ; COn- 
fused with the legendary Sardanapalus, 
V. 173 .5g., ix. 387 sg.-; carries off the 
bones of the kings of Elam, vi. 103 

Ashwin (Ashvin), Indian month, iv. 55, 
Vv. 243 

Asia, North-Eastern, the Chuckchees of, 
ii. 225; the Koryaks of, ii. 225, iii. 
32 Sg. 

, Western, Saturnalia in, ix. 354 
599. 

Asia Minor, pontiffs in, i. 47; the 
Yourouks of, ii. 43; priestly dynasties 
of, V. 140 sg.; subject to volcanic 
forces, v. 190; subject to earthquakes, 
v. 202; the Caunians of, ix. 116; use 
of human scapegoats by the Greeks of, 
ix. 255; rapid diffusion of Christianity 
in, ix. 420 sg.; the Celts in, xi. 89; 
cure for possession by an evil spirit in, 
xi. 186; creeping through rifted rocks 
in, xi. 189 

Asiatic goddesses of love and fertility, 
their lewd worship, i. 37; served by 
eunuch priests, v. 269 sg. 

Asin, Indian month, iv. 279 

Asongtata, an annual ceremony per- 
formed by the Garos of Assam, ix. 
208 

Asopus, the river, ii. 140, 141, V. 81 

“u A-souling,” custom of, in England, 
vi. 79 

Aspalis, a form of Artemis, v. 292 

Aspens, fevers transferred to, ix. 57; 
mistletoe on, xi. 315 

A spidium filix mas, the male fern, super- 
Stitions as to, xi. 66 sg. 

Ass in rain-making ceremony, i. 282 7.4; 
son of a god in the form of an, iv. 
124 sg. ; the crest or totem of a royal 
family, iv. 132, 133; in cure for scor- 
pion’s bite, ix. 49 sg.; introduced into 
church at Festival of Fools, ix. 335 5g. ; 
triumphal ride of a buffoon on an, ix. 
402 sy. ; child passed under an, asa 
cure ior whooping-cough, xi. 192 2.2 
See also Asses 

Assam, viii, 116; 


the hill tribes of, 
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taboos in respect of food observed by 
headmen and their wives among, iii. 
11; taboos observed by warriors 
among, iii. 165; concealment of per- 
sonal names among, iii. 323; genna in, 
vii. 109 2.2; agriculture in, vil. 123; 
head-hunting in, vii. 256 

Assam, the Khasis of, i. 194, ii. 114 7.1}, 
294, V. 46, vi. 202 sgy., ix. 173, Xi. 
146; the Garos of, i, 291, viii. 43 7.1, 
116, ix. 208 sg. ; the Miris of, ii. 39, 
267 2.4, vii. 123, Vili. 145; the Padams 
of, ii. 39; the Mundaris of, ii. 46; the 
Bodos of, iii, 285 ; the Dhimals of, iii. 
285; the Kacha Nagas of, iii. 333; 
the Kukis of, iii. 333; the Zemis of, 
iii. 333; the Tangkul Nagas of, vi. 
57 397., ix. 177; the Nagas of, viii. 
100, 290, ix. 177; the Kochs of, vii. 
116; the Kacharis of, ix. 93; the 
Lushais of, ix. 94, xi. 185 sg. ; the 
Tangkuls of, ix. 177 

'* Assegai, child of the,” iv. 183 

Assembly of the gods at the New Year 
in Babylon, ix. 356 

Asses crowned at Vesta’s festival in 
June, ii. x27 .2; excluded from 
sanctuary of Alectrona, viii. 45; trans- 
migration of sinners into, viii. 299, 
308. See also Ass 

and men, redemption of firstling, 
among the Hebrews, iv. 173 

Assiga, tribe of South Nigeria, xi. 204 

Assimilation of rain-maker to water, i, 
260 sgg.; of Egyptian kings to gods, 
ii. 133; of victims to gods, vii. 261 
sg. ; of men to their totems or guardian 
animals, viii. 207 sg. ; of human victims 
to trees, ix. 257, 259 7.3 

Assiniboins, their propitiation of slain 
bears, viii. 225 

Assinie, West African kingdom, custom 
as to eating the new yams in, viii. 
63 

Association of ideas, magic based on a 
misapplication of the, i. 53, 174, 221 
sg. ; common to the animals, i. 234 

Associations, religious, among the Indian 
tribes of North America, xi. 267 sgg. 

Assumption of the Virgin in relation to 
the festival of Diana, i. 14-16, V. 308, 
309 

Assusa, king of Fazoql, iv. 16 sg., 17 7.2 

Assyria, kings of, their annual homage 
to Marduk, iv. 113; festival of Zag- 
muk in, iv. 116; Ashurbanipal, king 
of, ix. 387 sg. 

Assyrian cavalry, v. 25 2.3 

eponymate, iv. 116 sg. 

kings took into their harem the 

daughters of the vanquished princes, 

ix. 368 2,} 
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Assyrian monarchs, conquerors of Baby- 
lonia, ix. 356 

monuments, illustrative of the arti- 

ficial fertilization of the date-palm, ii. 

25 2., ix. 273 2.1 

ritual, use of golden axe in, xi. 

80 2.8 

settlers in Israel petition for an 
Israelitish priest, ii. 288 2.1 

Assyrians, their use of knotted cords in 
magic, iii. 303 sg.; forbidden to men- 
tion the mystic names of their cities, 
iii. 391; in Cilicia, v. 173; the ancient, 
their belief in demons, ix. 102 

Astarte or Ishtar, a great Babylonian 
goddess, ix. 365; the moon-goddess, 
iv. 92; at Byblus, hair offerings to, i. 
30, V. 13 5g.; her temple at Hierapolis, 
iii. 286; and the askerim, v, 18; kings 
as priests of, v. 26; at Paphos, v. 33 
sgg.; doves sacred to, v. 147; identi- 
fied with the planet Venus, v. 258 ; of 
the Syrian Hierapolis served by eunuch 
priests, v. 269 sg.; called by Lucian 
the Assyrian Hera, v. 280 2.5; the 
Heavenly Goddess, v. 303 ; the planet 
Venus her star, vi. 35. See also Ishtar 

Aphrodite, v. 304 z. 

and Semiramis, ix. 369 sgg. 

Asteria, mother of the Tyrian Hercules 
(Melcarth), v. 112 

Asthma transferred to a mule, ix. 50 

Asti, a Thracian tribe, vii. 26 

Aston, W. G., on the Japanese word for 
god, iii. 2 2.2; on the annual expul- 
sion of demons in Japan, ix. 212 sq. ; 
on Japanese and Chinese ceremonies 
of purification, ix. 213 7.1; on Japanese 
ceremony for averting pestilence, x. 
137 5%. ; on the fire-walk in Japan, xi. 
10 2.1 

Astral spirit of a witch, x. 317 

Astrolabe Bay, in New Guinea, ii. 
255 #.1; precaution as to spittle in, 
iii, 289 

Astronomical considerations determining 
the early Greek calendar, iv. 68 sg. 

Astronomy, origin of, vii. 307 

Astyages, king of the Medes, v. 133 2.1 

Asuras, the rivals of the Indian gods, 
viii. 120 

A svatiha tree, v. 82 

Aswang, an evil spirit, exorcism of, ix. 
260 

Atai, external soul in the Mota language, 
xi. 197 Sq. 

Atalante and her wooers, ii. 301 

Atargatis, Syrian goddess, V. 34 7.8, 137; 
worshipped at Hierapolis - Bambyce, 
v. 162 sg.; derivation of the name, v. 
162; her husband-god, v. 162 sg. 

Ates, a Phrygian, v. 286 
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Ath, eas procession of giants at, 
x3 

Athamanes of Epirus, women tilled the 
ground among the, vii. 129 

Athamas, king of Alus, vii. 24, 25; and 
his children, legend of, iv. 161 sgg.; 
sentenced to be sacrificed as expiatory 
offering for the country, iv. 162 ; said 
to have reigned at Orchomenus, iv. 
164; the dynasty of, v. 287 

Athanasius, on the mourning for Osiris, 
vi, 217 

Athboy, in County Meath, rath near, 
xX. 139 

"Atheh, Cilician goddess, v. 162 

Athena, hair offered by maidens before 
marriage to, i. 28; mother of Erich- 
thonius, ii. 199; perpetual lamp of, 
in the Erechtheum, ii. 199; at Troy, 
Locrian maidens in the sanctuary of, 
ii, 284; served by maidens on the 
Acropolis at Athens, iii. 227 2.; sacri- 
fices to, iv. 166 z.1, vii. 56; temple 
of, at Salamis in Cyprus, V. 145; and 
hot springs, v. 209, 210; and the 
aegis, viii. 40, 41; priestess of, uses a 
white umbrella, x. 20 7,1 

——, Magarsian, a Cilician goddess, v, 
169 2.3 

Sciras, sanctuary of, vi. 238 

Athenaeus, on Celtic and Roman in- 
difference to death, iv. 143 

Athenian boys, race of, at the vintage, 
vi. 238; boy carrying an olive-branch 
in procession, vi. 238 

custom of keeping a sacred serpent 

on the Acropolis, iv. 86 

festival of swinging, iv. 281 

sacrifice of the douphonza, viii. 4 sgg. 

sacrifices to the Seasons, i. 310 

Athenians decree divine honours to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes and his father 
Antigonus, i. 390 sg.; prayed to Zeus 
for rain, ii. 359; their tribute of youths 
and maidens to Minos, iv. 74; their 
superstition as to an eclipse of the 
moon, vi. 141; sacrifice to Dionysus 
for the fruits of the land, vii. 4; the 
first to receive corn from Demeter, Vii. 
54; claimed to be the first to spread 
the knowledge of corn among man- 
kind, vii. 54 sgg.; sacrifice an apple 
to Hercules, viii. 95 ~.?; their annual 
festival of the dead at the Anthesteria, 
ix. 152 sgg. ; their use of human scape- 
goats, ix. 253 sg.; their mode of 
reckoning a day, ix. 326 2.7; their 
religious dramas, ix. 384; offer cakes 
to Cronus, x. 153 7. 

Ajhens, barrow of Hippolytus at, i. 25; 
sacred new fire brought from Delphi 
to, i. 32 sg.; King and Queen at, i 
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44 sq.; stone of swearing at, i. 160; 
the Eudanemi at, i. 325 2.1; titular 
king at, ii. 1; marriage of Dionysus 
at, ii, 136 sg.; sacred marriage of 
Zeus and Hera at, ii. 143 2.1; female 
_ kinship at, ii. 277; sacred spots struck 
by lightning at, ii. 361; sacrificial 
hearth of Lightning Zeus at, ii. 361 ; 
kings at, iii. 21 sg.; ritual of cursing 
at, iii. 75; Athena served by maidens 
on the Acropolis at, iii. 227 ”.; Mid- 
summer rites of Adonis at, iv. 7; the 
Laurel-beating Apollo at, iv. 79 2.3; 
funeral games at, iv. 96; hand of 
suicide cut off at, iv. 220 n., sacred 
serpent at, v. 87; the Commemora- 
tion of the Dead at, v. 234; sacrifice 
of an ox at, v. 296 sg.; marriage 
custom at, vi, 245; Dionysus of the 
Black Goatskin at, vii. 17; Queen 
of, married to Dionysus, vii. 30 sg. ; 
sacred ceremony of ploughing at, vii. 
31; the Prytaneum at, vii. 32; sanc- 
tuary of Green Demeter at, vii. 42, 
89 7.2; first-fruits of the corn sent to, 
vii. 51, 56, 7r; called ‘‘the Metro- 
polis of the Corn,” vii. 58; Demeter 
worshipped as Fruit- bearer at, vii. 
63 n.l; sanctuary of Earth the 
Nursing - Mother at, vii. 89 2.2; 
Sacred Ploughing at, vii. 108 2.4, 109 
n.l; annual sacrifice of a goat on the 
Acropolis of, viii. 41; ceremony at 
killing a wolf at, viii. 221; the 
Lyceum at, viii. 283, 284; fever 
transferred to pillar at, ix. 53; Cronus 
and the Cronia at, ix. 351 sg.; cere- 
mony of the new fire at Easter in, x. 
130 
Athis, in Normandy, Christmas bonfires 
at, x. 266 
Athletic competitions among harvesters, 
vii. 76 sg. 
Athos, Mount, mistletoe at, xi. 319, 
320 7. 
Athribis, heart of Osiris at, vi. rz 
Athyr, Egyptian month, vi. 8, 41, 49 2.2; 
Osiris murdered on the seventeenth 
day of, vi. 8, 84; festival of Osiris in 
the month of, vi. 84 sgg., 91 
Atkhans, the, of the Aleutian Islands, 
transference of sin toweeds among, ix. 3 
Atkinson, J. C., on the treatment of the 
placentas of mares, i. 199 
Atlas, Berbers of the Great, ix. 178 
Atlatatonan, Mexican goddess of lepers, 
ix. 292; woman annually sacrificed 
in the character of, ix. 292 
Atomic disintegration, viii. 305 
Atonement for slain animals, iii. 207; 
to animals for wrong done to them, 
viii. 310 sg. See also Expiation 
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Atonement, the Jewish day of, ix. 210 

Atonga, the, of British Central Africa, 
their custom after a death, iii. 286; 
tribe of Lake Nyassa, their theory of 
earthquakes, v. 199 

Atrae, city in Mesopotamia, x. 82 

Atreus, king of Mycenae, ii. 279 

and Thyestes, i. 365 

Attacking the wind, i. 327 599. 

Attacks on kings permitted, iv. 22, 48 
sqq. 

Attic months lunar, vii. 52 

Attica, traces of female kinship in, ii. 
284; tradition of sexual communism 
in, ii. 284; Sacred Ploughings in, iii. 
108; summer festival of Adonis in, V. 
226; Flowery Dionysus in, vii. 4; time 
of threshing in, viii. 4; the killing of an 
ox formerly a capital crime in, viii. 6 ; 
vintage custom in, viii. 133 

Atticus, his villa on the Quirinal, ii. 
182 2.1 

Attis, vii. 2, 14, 214; priests of Cybele 
called, v. 140, 285, 287; sometimes 
identified with Adonis, v. 263; myth 
and ritual of, v. 263 sgg. ; beloved by 
Cybele, v. 263, 282; legendsofhis death, 
v. 264; his legend at Pessinus, v. 264 ; 
his self-mutilation, v. 264 sg.; and 
the pine-tree, V. 264, 265, 267, 271, 
277 SJ., 285, vi. 98 2.5; his eunuch 
priests, v. 265, 266; festival of his 
death and resurrection in March, v. 267 
SJJ., 272 SJ., 307 $q. ; violets sprung 
from the blood of, v. 267; the mourning 
for, v. 272; bath of bull’s blood in the 
rites of, v. 274 sgg.; mysteries of, v. 
274 5g.; as a god of vegetation, V. 277 
$97.» 279; as the Father God, v. 281 
$qq.; identified with Zeus, v. 282; asa 
sky-god, v. 282 sgg.; emasculation of, 
suggested explanation of myth, v. 283 ; 
his star-spangled cap, v. 284; identified 
with Phrygian moon-god Men Tyr- 
annus, v. 284; human representatives 
of, v. 285 sgg.; his relation to 
Lityerses, vii. 255 sg.; killed bya boar, 
viii. 22 

Attis, Adonis, Osiris, their mythical simi- 
larity, v. 6, vi. 201 

and Cybele (Mother of the Gods), 
i, 18, 21, 40, 41; perhaps personated 
by human couples, ix. 386 

Attiuoindarons, Indian tribe of Canada, 
their custom of resuscitating the dead 
in their namesakes, iii. 366 sg. 

Attraction and repulsion in the physical 
universe, viii. 303 sgq. 

Atua, Polynesian term for god or 
guardian-spirit, i 387 #.}, viii. 153, 
156; ancestral spirit, iii. 134, 265 

Atys, son of Croesus, his death, v. 286 
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Atys, early king of Lydia, v. 286 

Aubrey, John, on soul-cakes, vi. 78 ; on 
sin-eating, ix. 43 sg.; on the Mid- 
summer fires, X. 197 

Aucas (Araucanians), their custom of 
bleeding themselves to relieve fatigue, 
ix. 12. See Araucanians 

Auch, the archbishop of, i. 232 sg. 

Aufkirchen in Bavaria, burning the Easter 
Man at, x. 144 

Augsburg, harvest custom near, vii, 298 

Augur’s staff at Rome, iii. 313 

August, procession of wicker giants in, 
xi. 36 

ist, Festival of the Cross on the, 

X. 220 

6th, festival of St. Estapin, xi. 
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, the Ides (13th) of, Diana’s day, 

i. 12, 14-17 

15th, the day of the Assumption of 

the Virgin, i. 14-16 

18th, feast of Florus and Laurus, 
X. 220 

Augustine, on the one God, i. rar #.}; 
on the effeminate priests of the Great 
Mother, v. 298; on the heathen origin 
of Christmas, v. 305; on the discovery 
of corn by Isis, vi. 116; on Salacia as 
the wife of Neptune, vi. 233; on the 
Eleusinian mysteries, vii. 88; on 
Roman deities of the corn, vii. 210 
n.3 

Augustodunum (Autun), worship of Cy- 
bele at, v. 279 

Augustus as a ruler, i. 216; granted the 
oak crown, ii. 176 sg. ; reputed a son 
of Apollo, v. 81r ; celebrates games at 
Actium, vii. 80; triumphal arch of 
Augustus at Ariminum, xi. 195 7.4 

Aulus Gellius on the influence of the 
moon, vi. 132, See also Gellius 

Aun, or On, King of Sweden, sacrifices 
his sons to save his life, iv. 57, 160 5g., 
188, vi. 220 

Aunis, Feast of All Souls in, vi. 69 sg.; 
wonderful herbs gathered on St. John’s 
Eve in, xi. 45; St. John's wort in, 
xi. 55; vervain gathered at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 62 2.4; four-leaved 
clover at Midsummer in, xi. 63 

and Saintonge, Midsummer fires in, 
x. 192. See Saintonge 

Aunts named after their nieces, iii. 332 

Aunund, King, in Norse legend, vili, 146 

Aurelia Aemilia, a sacred harlot, v. 38 

Aurich, in East Friesland, ‘‘ cutting the 
hare’s tail off" at harvest at, vii. 268, 
280 

Auricular confession, iii, 214. See Con- 
fession 

Aurohuaca Indians of Colombia, auri- 
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cular confession among the, iii, 215 s7., 
V. 23 2.2 
Aurora, one of the New Hebrides, rain- 
making by means of a stone in, i, 308; 
magic practised on refuse of food in, 
iii, 127; famaniu in, xi. 198 
Aurora Australis, fear entertained by the 
Kurnai of the, iv. 267 2.1 
Ausonius, on the Ides of August, i. 12 7.3 
Aust, E., on the marriage of the Roman 
gods, vi, 236 2,1 
Australia, use of magical images among 
the aborigines of, i. 62 ; cave-paintings 
in, i 87 2.1; rain-making in, i. 251 
SJ., 254-261, 287 sg., 304; dust- 
columns in, thought to be spirits, i. 
331 sg. ;, government of old men in 
aboriginal, i. 334 sg.; influence of 
magicians in aboriginal, i. 334 sg. ; 
ceremony observed at approaching the 
camp of another tribe in, iii. roọ ; 
custom of personal cleanliness observed 
from superstitious motives among the 
aborigines of, iii. 158 2.1; names of 
relations tabooed among the aborigines 
of, iii. 345 sg.; belief as to the re- 
incarnation of the dead in, V. 99 5¢¢.; 
totemism in, viii. 311; demons in, 
ix. 74; annual expulsion of ghosts in, 
ix. 123 sg.; dread and seclusion of 
women at menstruation in, x. 76 s¢g.; 
passing under an arch as a rite of 
initiation in, xi. 193 #.; initiation of 
young men in, xi, 227, 233 sgg.; use 
of bull-roarers in, xi, 289 2.2 See 
also Australian aborigines, New South 
Wales, Queensland, Victoria 

, Central, ceremony to promote the 
growth of hair in, i. 83; magical 
ceremonies for the supply of food in, 
i. 85 sgg.; charm to promote the 
growth of beards in, i 153 59.3 
charm to ensure wakefulness in, i. 
154; churinga (sacred sticks or 
stones) in, i. 199; contagious magic 
of wounds in, i. 204; the Arunta of, 
i. 259; headmen of the totem clans 
are public magicians in, i. 335; the 
Kaitish of, ii, rog, iii, 82, iv. 60; 
the Warramunga of, ii. 156, ix. 2; 
the Urabunna of, ii. 209 ; the tribes of, 
do not let women see men’s blood, iii. 
252 m.; the aboriginal tribes of, make 
no magical use of shorn hair, iii. 268 
n.1; concealment of personal names 
among the aborigines of, iii. 321 sg. į 
avoidance of the names of the dead 
among the tribes of, iii. 351; the 
Luritcha tribe of, iv. 180 2.1, viii. 
s260; magical rites for the revival of 
nature in, iv. 270; the Dieri of, vii. 
106, viii. 151, ix. 110; use of a species 
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of Claytonia as food in, vii. 128; the 
aborigines of, their ceremonies for the 
multiplication of kangaroos, viii, 165 ; 
the Tjingilli tribe of, ix. 2; pointing 
sticks or bones in, x. 14 7.3; its desert 
nature, xi. 230 7.” 

Australia, Northern, the Anula of, i. 253, 
287; the Tjingilli of, i. 288; homoeo- 
pathic magic of flesh diet in, viii. 145 

——., North-West, fat about heart of 
great warrior eaten to acquire his 
courage in, viii. 150 sg. 

, South, custom as to the placenta 

in, i, 183; the Dieri of, ii. 29; the 

Narrinyeri of, iii. 126 sg., 372, viii. 

259 ”.; the Encounter Bay tribe of, 

iii. 127, 251, 355: 359) 372, VIL 126; 

the Booandik tribe of, iii. 251, 346; 

the Adelaide tribe of, iii. 355; the 

Port Lincoln tribe of, iii. 365; first- 

born children destroyed among some 

tribes of, iv. 180 

, South-Eastern, contagious magic 

of footprints in, i. 207 sg.; contagious 

magic of bodily impressions among 
the aborigines of, i. 213 ; belief as to 

the connexion of frogs with rain in, i. 

292 sg.; the Theddora and Ngarigo 

tribes of, viii. 151 ; sex totems among 

the natives of, xi. 214 sqg¢. 

, South - Western, medicine - men 

(doctors) in, i. 336 

, Western, belief as to the placenta 
in, i. 183; belief as to water-serpents 
in, i. 156; names of the dead not 
mentioned in, iii. 364 ; native women 
dig for yam roots in, vii, 126 sg.; the 
aborigines of, call certain flowering 
plants ‘‘ Mothers," vii. 130 

Australian aborigines, magical images 
among the, i, 62; ceremonies of 
initiation among the, i. 92 sgg. ; 
contagious magic of teeth among 
the, i. 176; magic of navel-string 
and afterbirth among the, i. 183 
Sg.; Magic universally practised but 
religion nearly unknown among the, i. 
234; their custom of carrying fire 
with them, ii. 257; their conception 
of the soul, iii. 27; dread of a wife’s 
mother among the, iii. 83 sg,; die 
from effects of imagination, iii. 136; 
their fear of menstruous women, iii. 
145; of Queensland burn women’s cut 
hair, iii. 282 ; burn women’s hair after 
childbirth, iii. 284; personal names 
kept secret among the, iii. 320 sgg.; 
their fear of naming the dead, iii. 349 
sqq. ; namesakes of the dead change 
their names among the, iii. 355 sg. ; 
changes in their languages caused by 
fear of naming the dead, iii. 358 sgg. ; 
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their fear of a woman stepping over 
them, iii. 424; their beliefs as to 
shooting stars, iv. 60 sg., 64; their 
custom of destroying first-born children, 
iv. 179 sg.; their custom of killing and 
eating children, iv. 180 2.1; infanti- 
cide among the, iv. 187 .°; their 
preparation for marriage, v. 60; their 
belief in conception without sexual 
intercourse, V. 99 sgq.; their cuttings 
for the dead, v. 268; division of 
labour between the sexes in regard 
to the collection of food among, vii. 
126 sgg.; worshipped the Pleiades as 
the givers of rain, vii. 307; their belief 
that the Pleiades were once women, 
vii. 308 #.; anoint themselves with 
the fat of the dead in order to acquire 
their qualities, viii, 162 sg.; their 
objection to breaking the bones of the 
native bear, viii. 258 ”.2; their custom 
of burning the bones of the animals 
which they eat, viii. 259 2.1; their 
mutilations of the dead, viii. 272; their 
totemism the most primitive known to 
us, viii. 311; said to propitiate the 
kangaroos which they have killed, viii. 
312 #.; their cure for toothache, ix. 
6; their belief in demons, ix. 74 

Australian blacks afraid of passing under 
a leaning tree, iii. 250 2,4 

custom of placing stones in trees, 

i. 318; as to blood shed at initiatory 

rites, rain-making, etc., iii. 244 

funeral custom, iv. 92 

languages, words for fire and wood 

in, xi. 296 

magic wrought on cut hair, iii. 269 

medicine-man, his recovery of a 

lost soul, iii. 54 

mode of magically tying up the 

inside of an enemy, iii. 303 

tribes, their custom of knocking out 

teeth of boys at initiation, i, 176 

way of detaining the sun, i. 318; 
of hastening the descent of the sun, i. 
318 sg, 

Australians, the Central, their ceremony 
for multiplying kangaroos, viii. 165 
Austria, dancing or leaping as a charm 
to make flax grow tall in, i, 138; 
gipsy mode of stopping rain in, i. 
295 sg.; meal offered to the wind 
in, i. 329 2.5; peasants of, their 
belief in the sensitiveness of trees, 
ii, 18; belief as to stepping over 
a child in, ili, 424; leaping over 
Midsummer fires in, v. 251; children 
warned against the Corn-cock in, 
vii. 276; mythical Calf in corn in, 
vii. 292; cure for warts in, ix. 48; 
dances or leaps to make the crops 
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grow highin, ix. 238; ‘Easter Smacks” 
in, ix. 268 sg.; custom of young 
people beating each other on Holy 
Innocents’ Day in, ix. 270; weather 
of the twelve months thought to be 
determined by the weather of the 
Twelve Days in, ix. 322; weather 
forecasts in, ix. 323; the three mythical 
kings on Twelfth Day in, ix. 329; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 172 sgg.; the 
Yule log among the Servians of, x. 262 
sqg.; fern-seed at Midsummer in, xi. 
65; mistletoe used to prevent night- 
mare in, xi. 85 

Austria, Lower, presages as to shadows 
on St. Sylvester's Day in, iii. 88 

» Upper, processions round fields on 
St. George’s Day in, ii. 344; need-fire 
in, X. 279 

Austrian charm to make fruit-trees bear, 
i. 140 $g. 

Autumn, ceremony of the Esquimaux in 
late, ix. 125 

fires, x. 220 $g. 

Autun, procession of goddess at, ii. 144 ; 
the Festival of Fools at, ix. 335 

Auvergne, milk bewitched at Corrèze in, 
iii. 93; Lenten fires in, x. III 5g.; 
story of a were-wolf in, x. 308 sg. 

Auxerre, the last sheaf called the Corn- 
mother near, vii. 135; ‘‘killing the 
Bull” at threshing at, vii. 291 

Auxesia and Damia, female powers of 
fertility at Troezen, i. 39 

Ave Maria bell on Midsummer Eve, xi. 47 

Avebury, Lord, on the distinction be- 
tween religion and magic, i. 225 z. ; 
on substitutes for capital punishment 
in China, iv. 146 2., 273 

Avengers of blood, ceremony performed 
by, before starting, i. 92 

Aventine, Diana on the, ii. 128; oaks 
on the, ii. 185 

Avernus, Lake, and the Golden Bough, 
xi. 285 2,? 

Aversion of spirits and fairies to iron, iii. 
229, 232 sg.; to innovation among 
savages, ili. 230 $94. 

Averting ill-luck at marrying a second, 
third, or fourth wife, ii. 57 7.4 

Avestad, in Sweden, heaps of sticks and 
stones on graves at, ix. 20 sg. 

Avoidance of the wife's mother, iii. 83 
sqgg.; of common words to deceive 
spirits or other beings, iii. 416 sgg. 

‘* Awakening of Hercules,” festival at 
Tyre, V. III 

Awa-nkonde, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 28 

‘¢ Awasungu, the house of the,” x. 28 

Awe, Loch, vii. 165; the Old Wife at 
harvest on, vii. 142 y 

P 


Awemba, Bantu tribe of Rhodesia, their 
belief in a supreme being, vi. 174; their 
worship of ancestral spirits, vi. 175; 
their prayers to dead kings before going 
to war, vi. 191r sg. ; woman’s part in 
agriculture among the, vii. 115; among 
them murderers mutilate their victims 
in order to disable their ghosts, viii. 
272 Sq. 

Awka in South Nigeria, taboos observed 
by priest at, x. 4 

Awujale, title of chief of the Ijebu tribe, 
in South Nigeria, iv. 112 

Awuna tribes of the Gold Coast, their 
belief as to the sacredness of their 
heads, iii. 257 

Axe, emblem of Hittite god of thunder- 
ing sky, v. 134; as divine emblem, v. 
163; symbol of Asiatic thunder-god, 
v. 183; that slew the ox, trial and 
condemnation of the, viii. 5 

, double-headed, symbol of Sandan, 
v. 127; carried by Lydian kings, v. 
182; a palladium of the Heraclid 
sovereignty, v. 182; figured on coins, 
V. 183 2. 

Axim, on the Gold Coast, annual ex- 
pulsion of the devil at, ix. 131 

Ayambori, in Dutch New Guinea, 
woman’s share in agriculture among 
the Papuans of, vii. 123 

Aymara Indians of Peru and Bolivia, 
their rain-charm by means of frogs, i. 
292; afraid of being photographed, 
iii. 97; their use of a black llama as 
a scapegoat in time of plague, ix. 
193 

Ayrshire, mode of cutting the last corn 
in, vii, 154; ‘‘ cutting the Hare” at 
harvest in, vii. 279 

Azadirachta Indica in a rain-charm, i. 
2 

aa a bad angel, in connexion with 
the Jewish scapegoat, ix. 210 2.4 

Azemmour, in Morocco, cairns reared 
by pilgrims near, ix. 21 ; Midsummer 
fires at, x. 214 

Azores, bonfires and divination on Mid- 
summer Eve in the, x. 208 sg. ; fern- 
seed at Midsummer in the, xi. 66 

Aztec mode of keeping sorcerers from 
houses, iii. 93 

priests, their hair unshorn, iii. 259 

Aztecs, their view of intoxication as in- 
spiration, iii. 249 sg.; their priests, iii. 
259; their festival at end of fifty-two 
years, vii. 310 sg.; their observation 
of the Pleiades, vii. 310 sg.; their 
sacred new fire, vii. 310 sg.; eating 

„the god among the, viii, 86 sgg. ; their 
custom of sacrificing human representa- 
tives of gods, ix. 275; their five supple- 
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mentary days, ix. 339; their punish- 

ment of witches and wizards, xi. 159 
Azur, the month of March, ix. 403 
Azyingo, Lake, in West Africa, viii. 235 


Ba-Bwende, a tribe of the Congo, V. 
271 N, 

Ba-Lua, in the Congo region, will not 
pronounce name of their tribe, iii. 330 

-Mbala, a Bantu tribe, woman's 

share in agriculture among the, vii. 119 

-Pedi, the, of South Africa, grave- 

diggers not allowed to handle food 

among, iii. 141; women in childbed 

not allowed to handle food, iii. 148 

sq.; their superstitions as to miscarriage 

in childbed, iii. 153 sg.; their con- 
tinence in war, iii. 163 ; continence at 

building a new village among the, iii. 

202; their belief as to a woman 

stepping over their legs, iii. 424 

-Ronga, the, of South Africa, their 
women employ a child under puberty 
to light the potter's kiln, ii. 205. See 
Baronga 

—— -Sundi, a tribe of the Congo, v. 
271 z. 

—— -Thonga, the, of South Africa, grave- 
diggers not allowed to handle food 
among the, iii. 141 ; women in child- 
bed not allowed to handle food, iii. 
148 sg.; attribute drought to concealed 
miscarriage in childbed, iii. 154 ; their 
continence in war, iii. 163 ; continence 
at building a new village among the, 
iii. 202; their belief as to a woman 
stepping over their legs, iii. 424. See 
also Thonga 

-—— -Yaka, tribe of the Congo State, 
power of magicians among the, i. 
348 ; custom observed by manslayers 
among the, iii. 186 2.1; their use of 
nail-parings in making treaties, iii. 
274 

-Yanzi, tribe of the Congo State, 
the chief as a magician among the, i, 
348 sg. 

Baal, Semitic god, in relation to Minos 
and Minotaur, iv. 75; the prophets 
of, their cutting themselves with knives, 
i. 258; human sacrifices to, iv. 167 
594., 195, ix. 353, 354; kings claiming 
affinity with, v. 15 ; royal names com- 
pounded with, v. 16; as the god of 
fertility, v. 26 sg.; conceived as god 
who fertilizes land by subterranean 
water, V. 159 

-— and Beltane, x. 149 2.!, 150 n.}, 
157 

——— of the Lebanon, v. 32 

—— and Sandan at Tarsus, V. 142 sg., 
161 
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Baal of Tarsus, V. 117 sgg., 162 sg. 

Baalath or Astarte, v. 26, 34 

and Baal, v. 27 

Gebal, v. 14 

Baalbec (Heliopolis), in Syria, v. 28; the 
ruins at, i 30 #.5; sacred prostitution 
at, v. 37; image of Hadad at, v. 
163 

Baalim, the, lords of underground waters, 
i. 159; firstlings and first- fruits 
offered to the, v. 27; called lovers, 
v. 757. 

Baba or Boba, name given to last sheaf, 
vii. 144 sg. ; “the Old Woman,” at 
the Carnival, viii. 332, 333 

Babalawo, a Yoruba priest, ix. 212 

Babar Archipelago, ceremony to obtain 
a child for a barren woman in the, i. 
72; chastity and fasting of women 
during absence of warriors in the, i. 
131; treatment of the afterbirth in 
the, i. 186; saturnalia at the marriage 
of the Sun and Earth in the, ii. 99; 
recovery of lost souls in the, ili. 67 ; 
souls as shadows in the, iii. 78 ; fatigue 
transferred to stones in the, ix. 8 sg. ; 
sickness expelled in a boat from the, 
ix. 187 

Babaruda, girl as rain-maker in Rou- 
mania, i. 273 

Babine Lake in British Columbia, x. 47 

Babites, a Persian sect, their divine head, 
i. 402 

Baboons, their depredations on crops, 
viii. 32 ; sent by evil spirits, ix. 1x0 sg. 

Baby, effigy of, used to fertilize women, 
ix. 245, 249 

Babylon, magical images in ancient, i, 
66 sg.; theocratic despotism of ancient, 
i. 218 ; sanctuary of Bel at, ii. 129 sg. ; 
festival of Zagmuk at, iv. II0, 113, 115 
sqq. ; festival of the Sacaea at, iv. 113 
sqq., 1X. 354 sgg. ; early kings of, wor- 
shipped as gods, v. 15; worship of 
Mylitta at, v. 36; religious prostitution 
at, v. 58; human wives of Marduk at, 
v. 71 ; sanctuary of Serapis at, vi. 1197. 

Babylonia, worship of Tammuz in, v. 6 
sqq. ; the moon-god took precedence 
of the sun-god in ancient, vi. 138 sg. ; 
belief in demons in ancient, ix. 102 sg. ; 
the star-gazers of, ix. 326; conquered 
by Assyria, ix. 356; the feast of Purim 
in, ix. 393 

Babylonian calendar, ix. 398 2. 

Genesis, ix. 410 

gods, mortality of the, iv. 5 sg. 

——— hymns to Tammuz, V. 9 

kings, divinity of the early, i. 417 

—— legend of creation, iv. 105 Sg., IIC 

myth of Marduk and Tiamat, iv, 


105 5g., 107 59g. 
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Babylonian witches and wizards, their 
use of knotted cords, iii. 302 

Bacchanalia, Purim a Jewish, ix. 363 

Bacchanals of Thrace chew ivy, i. 384; 
tore Pentheus in pieces, vi. 98, vii. 24, 
25; wore horns, vii. 17 

Bacchic frenzy, iv. 164; orgies suppressed 
by Roman Government, v. 301 7.2 

Bacchus, his legendary connexion with 
the Athenian festival of swinging, iv. 
281, 283 

or Dionysus, vii. 2, See Dionysus 

Bacchylides as to Croesus on the pyre, v. 
175 59. 

Bachofen, J. J., on Roman kings and 
the Saturnalia, ii, 313 ”.1; on the 
Nonae Caprotinae and the Saturnalia, 
ii, 314 72.1 

Backache at reaping, leaps over the Mid- 
summer bonfire thought to be a pre- 
ventive of, x. 165, 168, 189, 344 sq. ; 
set down to witchcraft, x. 343 7., 345; 
at harvest, mugwort a protection 
against, xi. 59; creeping through a 
holed stone to prevent backache at 
harvest, xi. 189 

Backbone of Osiris represented by the 
ded pillar, vi. 108 sg. 

Bacon, Francis, on anointing weapon 
that caused wound, i. 202 

Bad Country, the, in Victoria, ceremonies 
observed at entering, iii. 109 sg. 

Badache, double-axe, Midsummer King 
of the, x. 194 

Badagas, the, of the Neilgherry Hills, 
their customs as to sowing and reaping 
the first grain, viii. 55; transfer the 
sins of the dead to a buffalo calf, ix. 
36; their fire-walk, xi. 8 sg. 

Baddeley, Mr. St. Clair, i. 5 7.? 

Baden, homoeopathic magic at sowing 
in, i. 138; St. George's Day in, ii. 
337; Feast of All Souls in, vi. 74; 
customs as to the last sheaf at harvest 
in, vii. 283, 292, 298; the Corn-goat 
at threshing in, vii. 286; Lenten fire- 
custom in, x. 117; Easter bonfires in, 
x. 145; Midsummer fires in, x. 167 579. 

Badham, Rev. Charles, D. D. , his proposed 
emendation of Euripides, iii. 156 7. 

Badham Court oak, in Gloucestershire, 
xi. 316 

Badi, performer at a tight-rope ceremony 
in India, ix. 197 

Badnyak, Yule log, in Servia, x. 259, 263 

Badnyi Dan, Christmas Eve, in Servia, 
x. 258, 263 

Badonsachen, King of Burma, claims 
divinity, i. 400 

Badumar, in West Africa, ii. 293 

Baduwis, an aboriginal race in the moun- 
tains of Java, seclusion of their heredi- 


tary ruler, iii, rr5 sg.; use no iron in 
husbandry, iii. 232 

Baethgen, F., on goddess ‘Hatheh, v, 
162 2.2 

Baffin Land, the Esquimaux of, i. 113, iii. 
32 2.7, 152, 207, 399, Viii. 257, ix. 125 

Bag, souls of persons deposited in a, iii. 
63 sg., xi. 142, 153, 155; soul of 
dying chief caught in a, iv. 199 

Baganda, the, of Central Africa, their 
belief as to the sterilizing influence of 
barren women, i. 142, ii. ro2; their 
treatment of the afterbirth and navel- 
string, i. 195 sg., xi. 162; spirits of 
their dead kings preserved in their 
navel-strings and jawbones, i. 196; 
their notion as to whirlwinds, i. 331 
2.2; their incarnate human god of the 
Lake Nyanza, i. 395; their belief in 
the influence of the sexes on vegeta- 
tion, ii, ror sg.; their customs in 
regard to twins, ii. 102 sg.; their fire- 
drill, ii. 2x0 ; their Vestal Virgins, ii. 246; 
their list of kings, ii. 269; their mode 
of fertilizing women by means of 
a wild banana-tree, ii. 318; stabbed 
the shadows of enemies, iii, 78; their 
superstition as to shadows, iii. 87; 
their belief as to women stepping over 
a man’s weapons, iti. 423; their belief 
as to the state of the spirits of the dead, 
iv. 11; their worship of the python, 
v. 86; rebirth of the dead among 
the, v. 92 sg.; their belief in impreg- 
nation by the flower of the banana, 
v. 93; their theory of earthquakes, 
v. 199; their presentation of infants 
to the new moon, vi. 144, 145; cere- 
mony observed by the king at new 
moon, vi. 147; their worship of dead 
kings, vi. 167 sgg.; their veneration 
for the ghosts of dead relations, vi. 
tgt m.1; their pantheon, vi. 196; 
human sacrifices offered to prolong the 
life of their kings, vi. 223 sgg.; woman's 
share in agriculture among the, vii. 
118; their ceremony at eating the 
new beans, viii. 64; significance of 
stepping over a woman among the, 
viii, 70o 2.4; their offerings of first- 
fruits, viii, 4113; their precaution 
against the ghosts of the elephants 
which they kill, viii. 227 sg.; dread 
the ghosts of sheep, viii. 231; pro- 
pitiate the ghosts of slain buffaloes, 
‘viii, 231; treat ceremonially the first 
fish caught, viii. 252 sg. ; their custom 
of mutilating dead enemies, viii. 271 
sg. ; their transference of plague to a 
splantain-tree, ix. 4 sg.; their trans- 
ference of sickness to effigies, ix. 7; 
their precautions against the ghosts of 
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suicides and other unfortunates, ix. 17 
sq. ; throw sticks or grass on graves 
or places of execution of certain 
persons, ix. 18; their worship of 
the river Nakiza, ix. 27; transfer 
sickness to animals, ix. 32; human 
scapegoats among the, ix. 42; chil- 
dren live apart from their parents 
among the, x. 23 #.?; seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, x. 23 5g.; 
their superstition as to women who do 
not menstruate, x. 24; abstain from salt 
in certain cases, x. 27 sg.; their dread 
of menstruous women, x. 80 sg. See 
also Uganda 

Baganda fishermen, taboos observed by, 
iii. 194 5g. 

Bagba, a wind-fetish, i. 327, iii. 5 

Bagdad, death of the King of the Jinn 
reported at, iv. 8 

Bageshu (Bagishu), the, of Mount Elgon, 
in East Africa, their belief in the re- 
incarnation of the dead, i. 103, V. 92; 
seclusion and purification of manslayers 
among, iil. 174 

Bagobos of Mindanao, one of the Philip- 
pines, their human sacrifices at sowing, 
vii. 240; their way of detaining the 
soul in the body, iii. 31, 315; never 
utter their own names, iil. 323 5g. ; 
their theory of earthquakes, v. 200; 
their custom of hanging and spearing 
human victims, v. 290 sg. ; their pre- 
tence of feeding their agricultural im- 
plements at harvest, viii, 124 

Baharutsis, a Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
their worship of ancestors, vi. 179 

Bahaus, See Kayans 

Bahima of Central Africa, ceremony of 
adoption among the, i. 75; custom of 
herdsmen at watering their cattle 
among the, iii. 183 .; names of 
their dead kings not mentioned, iii, 
375; their belief as to dead kings and 
chiefs, v. 83 2.1; their worship of the 
dead, vi. 190 sg.; their belief in a 
supreme god Lugaba, vi. 190; their 
belief in transmigration, viii. 288; 
believe that at death their kings turn 
into lions, and their queens into 
leopards, viii. 288; their transference 
of abscesses, ix. 6; their use of scape- 
goats to cure disease among their 
cattle, ix. 32; their dread of men- 
struous women, x. 80 

of Kiziba, vi. 173 

—— of the Uganda Protectorate, ix. 6, 32 

Bahnars of Cochin-China, their recall of 
lost souls, iii. 52, 58 sg. 

Bahr-el-Ghazal province, the Golos of 
the, i. 318; ceremony of the new fire 
in the, x. 134 sg. 
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Baiga, aboriginal priest in Mirzapur, 
ix, 27 

Baigas, Dravidian tribe of India, their 
objection to agriculture, v. 89 

Bailey, Mabel, on the May Queen, ii. 
88 n.? 

Bailly, J. S., French astronomer, on the 
Arctic origin of the rites of Adonis, 
V. 229 

Bairu, the, of Kiziba, vi. 173 

Baisakh, Indian month (April), iv. 265 

Bakairi, the, of Brazil, call bull-roarers 
“thunder and lightning,” xi. 231 sg. 

Bakara, a village of Sumatra, i. 398, 399 

Baker, F. B., on relic of tree-worship at 
Magnesia, i 386 2.” 

Bakers, Roman, required to be chaste, 
ii, 115 sg., 205 

Baking, continence observed at, jii. 201 

-forks, witches ride on, xi. 73, 74 

Bakongs, the, of Borneo, associate the 
souls of the dead with bear-cats and 
other animals, viii. 294 

Baku, on the Caspian, perpetual fires at, 
ii, 256, V: 192 

Bakuba or Bushongo of the Congo, rule 
as to persons of royal blood among 
the, x. 4. See Bushongo 

Bakundu of the Cameroons, burial custom 
of the, viii. 99 

Balabulan, a person of the Batta Trinity, 
ix. 88 7.) 

Bald-headed widow, transference of fever 
to a, ix. 38 

Balder, the Norse god, and his lame 
foal, iii. 305 #.1; his body burnt, x. 
102; worshipped in Norway, x. 104; 
camomile sacred to, xi. 63; burnt 
at Midsummer, xi. 87; Midsummer 
sacred to, xi. 87; a tree-spirit or deity 
of vegetation, xi. 88 sg. ; his invulner- 
ability, xi. 94; why Balder was thought 
to shine, xi. 293; perhaps a real man 
deified, xi. 314 sg. 

and the mistletoe, x. ror sg., Xi. 

76 sqq., 302; interpreted as a mistletoe- 

bearing oak, xi. 93 sg.; his life or 

death in the mistletoe, xi. 279, 283 

, the myth of, x. rox sgg. ; repro- 
duced in the Midsummer festival of 
Scandinavia, xi. 87; perhaps drama- 
tized in ritual, xi. 88; Indian parallel 
to, xi. 280; African parallels to, xi. 
312 599. 

Balder’s Balefires, name formerly given 
to Midsummer bonfires in Sweden, x. 
172, xi. 87 

Grove, x. 104, Xi. 315 

Balders-brâ, Balder's eyelashes, a name 
for camomile, xi. 63 

Baldness a supposed effect of breaking 3 
taboo, iii. 140 
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Bale, statuette of the Mexican god Xipe 
at, ix. 291 2.1; Lenten fire-custom in 
the canton of, x. 119 

Balefires, Balder's, at Midsummer in 
Sweden, x. 172 

Bali, inspired mediums in, i. 378 sg. ; 
special forms of speech used in address- 
ing social superiors in, i. 402 2. ; 
the rice personified as husband and 
wife in, vii. 201 sgg. ; observation of 
the Pleiades in, vii. 314 sg. ; propitia- 
tion of mice to induce them to spare 
the fields in, viii. 278 ; belief in demons 
in, ix. 86; periodical expulsion of 
demons in, ix. 140; filing of teeth in, 
x. 68 2.2; birth-trees in, xi. 164 

Balinese, their conduct in an earthquake, 
v. 198 

Balkan Peninsula, the Slavs of the, ii. 
237, 241 ; need-fire in the, x. 281 

Ball, Valentine, on hook-swinging, iv. 
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Ball, game of, played as a rite, viii. 76, 
79; played as a magical ceremony, 
ix. 179 sg.; in Normandy, ix. 183 5g.; 
played to determine the King of Sum- 
mer, Xx. 195 

-players, homoeopathic charms em- 
ployed by, i. 144, 155 

Balli Atap, the God of the Roof, among 
the Kenyahs, ii. 385 

Ballinasloe, in County Galway, Candle- 
mas custom at, li. 95 7. 

Balls, gold and silver, to imitate the sun 
and moon, ii. 63 

Ballymagauran, in County Cavan, ancient 
idol near, iv. 183 

Bal‘ymote, the Book of, iv. 100 

Ballyvadiea, in Tipperary, woman burnt 
as a witch at, x. 323 5g. 

Balnagown Loch, in Lismore, witch-hare 
at, xX. 316 

Baloi, mythical beings of the Basutos, 
i. 177; witches and wizards, vi. 104 

Balolo, a sea-slug, ix. 141. See also 
Palolo veridis 

Balong of the Cameroons, their external 
souls in animals, xi. 203 

Balquhidder, in Perthshire, the harvest 
Maiden at, vii. 157; hill of the fires 
at, x. 149; Hallowe'en bonfires at, 
x. 232 

Balsam plants, wild, as representatives 
of the harvest: goddess, vii. 207 

Balsamorrhiza sagittata, Nutt., the sun- 
flower root, superstitions of Thompson 
Indians concerning the, viii. 81 

Balthasar, one of the three mythical kings 
on Twelfth Day, ix. 329 5797. 

Balum, a mythical being of German New 
Guinea, iii. 306 

Balum, spirits, vii. 104, a xi. 242 
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Balwe in Westphalia, Burying the Car- 
nival at, iv. 232 

Bam-Margi, Hindoo sect, their use of 
magical images, i. 65 

Bambaras of the Niger, their sacred 
trees, ii. 42 

Bamboo-rat sacrificed for riddance of 
evils, ix. 208 sg. 

Bampton-in-the-Bush in Oxfordshire, 
May garlands at, ii. 62 

Banana, women impregnated by the 
flower of the, v. 93; shoots beaten to 
make them grow, ix. 264 

-tree, supposed to fertilize barren 

women, ii. 318 ; child’s hair deposited 

on a, iii. 276; afterbirth of child buried 

under a, xi. 162, 163, 164 

-trees, fruit-bearing, hair deposited 
under, iii, 286 

Bananas, homoeopathic magic at sowing, 
i. 142; sown by young children, vii. 
115; cultivated by women, vii, 115, 
118 ; cultivated in South America, vil. 
x20, 121; cultivated in New Britain, 
vii. 123; cultivated in New Guinea, 
vii. 123; soul of dead man in, viii. 
298 ; mode of fertilizing, ix. 264; the 
cause of human mortality, ix. 303 

Banars of Cambodia, their prayers for 
the crops, viii. 33 

Bancroft, H. H., on the external souls 
of the Zapotecs, xi. 212 

Bandages to prevent the escape of the 
soul, iii. 32, 71 

Bandiagara, Mount, in Nigeria, iii. 124 

Bandicoot in rain-making, i. 288 

Bangala, the, of the Upper Congo, 
continence observed by fishers and 
hunters among, iii. 195 sg. ; names of 
fishermen not mentioned among, iii. 
330 5g. ; rebirth of dead among, V. 92; ~ 
women’s share in agriculture among, 
vii, 119. See also Boloki 

Bangalas of Angola, elective chieftainship 
among the, ii. 293 

Bangerang, an Australian tribe, iii. 321 

Bangkok, ix. 150; human foundation 
sacrifices at, iii. 90 

Bangweolo, Lake, custom as to sowing 
on the islands of, vii. 115 

Banished prince, charm to restore a, ih, 


I 

Ba nent of homicide, iv. 69 sg. ; of 
evil spirits, ix. 86 

Banivas of the Orinoco, their scourging 
of girls at puberty, x. 66 sgg. 

Banjars in West Africa punish their king 
for drought or excessive rain, i. 353 
Banks’ Islanders, their ways of making 
sunshine, i 314; their observation of 
the Pleiades, vii. 313; their story of 

the origin of death, ix. 304 
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Banks’ Islands, magical stones in the, i. 
164; supernatural power of chiefs in 
the, i. 338; ghosts in stones in the, 
iii. 80; Vanua Lava in the, iii. 85; 
names of relations by marriage tabooed 
in the, iii. 344 sg. ; burial of women 
who have died in childbed in the, viii. 
97 sg. ; fatigue transferred to stones, 
sticks, or leaves in the, ix. 9 

Banksia, used as fuel by Australian 
aborigines, il. 257 

Banmanas of Senegambia, their custom 
at the death of an infant, ix. 261 sg. 

Banna, a tribe accustomed to strangle 
their first-born children, iv. 181 sg. 

Banner, Macleod's Fairy, i. 368 

Banquets in honour of. the spirits of 
disease, ix. 119 

Bantiks of Celebes, their story of the 
type of Beauty and the Beast, iv. 
130 #.} 

Banting in Sarawak, rules observed by 
women during absence of warriors at, 
i. 127, 128 

Bantu tribes, ancestor-worship among 
the, ii. 221, vi. 174 sgg.; their small 
regard for the ghosts of women, ii. 
224 2.4; their belief in serpents as 
reincarnations of the dead, v. 82 599. ; 
their worship of dead chiefs or kings, 
vi. 175 577., 191 sgg. ; cohabitation of 
husband and wife enjoined as a matter 
of ritual on certain occasions among 
the, viii. 70 2.1 

tribes of Kavirondo, custom ob- 

served by manslayers among the, iii. 

176 sg. ; their belief as to the effect of 

eating a totemic animal, viii, 26 

tribes of South Africa, their ideas 

as to the virulent infection spread by 

a woman who has had a miscarriage, 

iii. 152 sgg.; their rule as to eating 

the new corn, viii, rrr; their fear of 

demons, ix. 77 5g. 

tribes of South-East Africa, their 

fire-drill, ii. 210 sg. 

tribes of West Africa, their belief 
in demons, ix. 74 

Banyai, chieftainship among the, ii. 292 

Banyan-trees revered by the Chinese, 
ii. 14 

Banyoro, the, of Central Africa, foes of 
the Baganda, ix. 42, 194; the king as 
rain-maker among, i. 348; succession 
to the throne determined by mortal 
combat among, ii. 322; their worship 
of serpents, v. 86 ”.4 See also Unyoro 

Baobab-trees thought to be inhabited by 
mischievous spirits, ii. 34; worshipped, 
ii. 46; goats sacrificed to, ii. 47 

Baoules of the Ivory Coast, extraction of 
chief’s soul among the, iii. 70 
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Baperis or Malekootoos, a Bechuana 
tribe, their customs as to their totem 
the porcupine, viii. 164 $4. 

Baptism of bull's blood in the rites of 
Cybele, v. 274 $99. 

Baptist, St. John the, day of, i. 277. 
See St. John 

Bar-rekub, king of Samal, v. 15 sg. 

Bar-tree (Ficus Indica), married to a 
mango in India, ii, 25; sacred in 
India, ii. 43 

Bara, a tribe of Madagascar, names of 
dead kings not pronounced among 
the, iii. 380 

country in Madagascar, fear of 
being photographed in the, iii. 98 

Barabbas and Christ, ix. 417 sgg. 

Baraka, blessed or magical virtue, in 
North Africa, ix. 23 2., x. 216, 218, 
xi. §1; of saints, ix. 22; of skins of 
sacrificed sheep, ix. 265 

Baram River, in Sarawak, tree-worship 
on the, ii. 38 sg.; in Borneo, magical 
stones on the, iii. 30 

Barar, third marriage deemed unlucky 
in, ii. 57 2.4 

Barat, a ceremony performed in Kumaon, 
ix. 196 

Barber, Rev. Dr. W. T. A., on sub- 
stitutes for capital punishment in 
China, iv. 145 ”., 275 

Barbosa, Duarte, on the suicide of the 
kings of Quilacare, iv. 46 sg. 

Barce or Alceis, daughter of Antaeus, 
ii. 300 sg. 

Barcelona, ceremony of ‘‘ Sawing the 
Old Woman " at, iv. 242 

Barclay, Sheriff, on Hallowe'en fires, x. 
232 

Bardney bumpkin, on witch as hare, x. 
318 

Bare-Stripping Hangman, Argyleshire 
story of the, xi. 129 sg. 

Barea, of East Africa, rain-making priest 
among the, ii, 3; women will not 
name their husbands, iii. 337 

and Kunama, their annual festival 
of the dead, vi. 66 

Barenton, the fountain of, used in rain- 
making, i. 306, 307 

Bari, the, of the Upper Nile, rain-makers 
as chiefs among, i. 345, 346 sg. ; Rain 
Kings among, ii. 2 

Barito, the, of Borneo, sacrifice cattle 
= of human victims, iv. 166 
n. 

, river in Borneo, worship of spirits 
on the, ix. 87 

Bark of sacred tree used to make gar- 
ments for pregnant women, ii. 58 

Barker, W. G. M. Jones, on need-fire in 
Yorkshire, x. 286 sg. 
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Barking a tree, old German penalty for, 
ii. 

Barley forced for festival, v. 240, 241, 
242, 244, 251 Ssg.; awarded as a prize 
in the Eleusinian games, vii. 73, 74, 
75; oldest cereal cultivated by the 
Aryans, vii. 132 

Bride among the Berbers, vii. 178 


sq. 


-cow at harvest, vii. 289, 290 
-harvest, time of, in ancient Greece, 
vii. 48, 77 

loaf eaten by human scapegoat 
before being put to death, ix. 255 

—— -meal and water drunk as a form 
of communion with the Barley-Goddess 
at Eleusis, vii. 161 

-mother, the, vii. 131; 

sheaf called the, vii. 135 

plant, external soul of prince in a, 

xi. 102 

seed used to strengthen weakly 

children, vii. 11 

-sow at threshing, vii. 298 

-water, draught of, as a form of 

communion in the Eleusinian mys- 

teries, vii. 38 

and wheat discovered by Isis, vi. 

116 

-wolf in the last sheaf, vii. 271, 273 

Barolongs, a Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
their worship of ancestors, vi. 179; 
their custom of inoculation, viii. 159 7.4 

Baron, R., on the reverence for dead 
kings in Madagascar, iii. 380 

Baron, S., on annual expulsion of demons 
in Tonquin, ix. 147 sg. 

Baronga, the, of South Africa, their 
charm against worms, i. 152; their 
charm against snake-bite, i. 153; 
their beliefs and customs as to twins, 
i 267 sg.; preserve the hair and 
nails of dead chiefs, iii, 272; their 
belief as to the state of the spirits of 
the dead, iv. 10 sg.; their custom as 
to falling stars, iv. 61; women’s part 
in agriculture among the, vii. 114 34. ; 
their mode of freeing the fields from 
beetles, viii. 280; their story of a clan 
whose external souls were in a Cat, 
xi. 150 sg. See also Ba-Ronga 

Barotse or Marotse, a Bantu tribe of the 
Zambesi, rain-making among the, i. 
310 #.7; regard their chief as a 
demi-god, i. 392 sg. ; exorcism after 
a funeral among the, iii. 107; their 
belief in a supreme god Niambe, vi. 
193; their worship of dead kings, vi. 
194 sqg.; woman's part in agriculture 
among the, vii. 115 ; inoculation among 
the, viii. 159; seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, x. 28, 29 
P p 


the last 
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Barren cattle driven through fire, x. 203, 
338 


fruit-trees threatened in order to 

make them bear fruit, ii. 20 sgg. 

women, charms to procure off- 
spring for, i. 70 sgg. ; sterilizing in- 
fluence ascribed to, i. 142; embrace 
a tree to obtain offspring, i. 182; 
thought to conceive through eating 
nuts of a palm-tree, ii. 51; fertilized 
by trees, ii. 56 sg., 316 sg.; thought 
to blight the fruits of the earth, ii. 102 ; 
fertilized by water-spirits, ii. 159 sgg., 
V. 213 S., 216; resort to graves in 
order to get children, v. 90; entice 
souls of dead children to them, v. 94 ; 
hope to conceive through fertilizing 
influence of vegetables, xi. 51. Sce 
also Childless 

Barrenness of women cured by passing 
through holed stone, v. 36, with 2.4; 
removed by serpent, v. 86; children 
murdered as a remedy for, v. 95 

Barricading the road against a ghostly 
pursuer, xi. 176 

“ Barring the fire,” i, 231 2.3 

Barringtonia, offerings made under a, 
in Guadalcanar, viii. 126 

Barros, De, Portuguese historian, on 
custom of regicide at Passier, iv. 51 sy. 

Barrows of Halfdan, vi. 100 

Barsana, in North India, Holi bonfires 
at, xl 2, 5 

Barsom, bundle of twigs used by Parsee 
priests, V. 191 7.7 

Barth, H., on sculptures at Boghaz- 
Keui, V. 133 ”.} 

Bartle Bay, in British New Guinea, 
power of magicians at, i. 338; festival 
of the wild mango tree at, x. 7 34. 

Barwan, river in Australia, annual ex- 
pulsion of ghosts on the, ix. 123 

Bas Doda, in India, marriage of girls to 
the god at, ii, 149 

Basagala, the, of Central Africa, changes 
in their language caused by their fear 
of naming the dead, ili. 361 

Bashada, a tribe accustomed to strangie 
their first-born children, iv. 181 sg. 

Bashilange, a tribe of the Congo Basin, 
reception of subject chiefs by head 
chief among the, iii. 114 

Bashkirs, their horse-races at funerals, 
iv. 97 

Basil, curses at sowing, i. 281; the Holy, 
plant worshipped in India, ii. 25 s47. ; 
pots of, on St. John’s Day in Sicily, 
v. 245. See also Tulast 

Basilai, officials at Olympia, i. 46 2.4 

Basis, physical, of magic, i. 174 sg. ; for 
the theory of an external soul, i, 201 

Basket, souls gathered into a, iii. 72 
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Basoga, the, of Central Africa, form 
blood-brotherhood with the trees which 
they fell, ii. 19 sg. ; their punishment 
of the seduction of a virgin, ii. 112; 
their abhorrence of incest in cattle, ii. 
112 sg.; their pretended human sacri- 
fice, iv. 215 

Basque hunter transformed into bear, xi. 
226, 270 

story of the external soul, xi. 139 

Bassa tribe, of the Cameroons, reputed 
to be magicians, ix. 120 

Bassareus, a title of Dionysus, viii. 282 7.5 

Bassari, the, of Togoland, their super- 
stition as to the mothers of twins, ii. 
102 7.1; their offerings of new yams, 
viii. 116 

Bassia latifolia worshipped, viii. 119 

Bassus, Roman officer, ix. 309 

Bastar, province of India, treatment of 
witches in, xi. 159 

Bastard, traveller in Madagascar, iii. 
103 

, Dame applied to the last sheaf in 
West Prussia, vii. 150 

Bastian, Adolf, on extinguishing fires 
after a death, ii. 268; as to sanctity 
of head in Siam and Burma, iii. 252 
sg.; on animal sacraments among 
pastoral tribes, viii. 313; on the wor- 
ship of nats in Burma, ix. 96 z.3; on 
rites of initiation in West Africa, xi. 
256 sg. 

Basutoland, attempts to regulate the 
calendar in, vii. 116 sg.; inoculation 
in, viii. 158 sg., 160 

Basutos, use of magical dolls among the, 
i. 71; their custom as to extracted 
teeth, i. 177; their contagious magic 
of bodily impressions, i. 214; keep 
all defiled persons from the sight of 
corn, ii. 112; their belief as to the 
spirits of waterfalls, ii. 157; their cus- 
tom of kindling a new fire after a 
birth, ii. 239 ; abhor the sea, iii. 10; 
avoidance of wife’s mother among 
the, iii. 85; their superstition as to 
reflections in water, ii. 93; their 
burial custom, iii. 107; their purifica- 
tion of warriors, iii. 172; purification 
of cattle among the, iii. 177; their 
chiefs buried secretly, vi. 104; their 
worship of the dead, vi. 179 sg.; their 
customs as to the new corn, viii. 110; 
their sacrifice of first-fruits, viii. rro; 
eat the hearts of brave men to make 
themselves brave, vili. 148; their 
custom of placing stones on cairns, 
ix. 30 2.2; their seclusion of girls at 
puberty, x. 31 

Bata and Anpu, ancient Egyptian story 
of, xi. 134 sgg. 
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Bataks or Battas of Sumatra, their theory 
of earthquakes, v. 199 sg.; their fondz, 
the soul of human beings and of rice, 
vii. 182. See Battas 

Batang Lupar, in Borneo, the Dyaks of, 
their ‘‘ lying heaps,” ix. 14 

-Lupars of Borneo, the foes of the 
Kayans, vii. 96 

Bataraguru, a person of the Batta Trinity, 
V. 199 sg., ix. 88 7.1 

Batari Sri, a goddess in Lombok, vii. 202 

Batavia, rain-making by means of a cat 
in, i. 289 

Batchelor, Rev. J., on the Aino cere- 
mony with the new millet, viii. 52; on 
the Aino kamui, viii. 180 .2; on the 
bear as a totem or god of the Ainos, 
viii. 180, 198; on the suckling of 
bears by the Aino women, viii. 182 7.2; 
on the bear-festivals of the Ainos, viii. 
183 sg.; on the zzao of the Ainos, viii. 
186 #.; on the Aino belief in the 
resurrection of animals, viii. 201 ; his 
purification after visiting an Aino 
grave, ix. 261 

Bath before marriage, intention of, ii. 
162; of ox blood, iv. 35, 201; in river at 
the rites of Cybele, v. 273, 274 2.; of 
bull’s blood in the rites of Attis, v. 274 
sqq.; of image of Cybele perhaps a 
rain-charm, v. 280 

of Aphrodite, v. 280 

of Demeter, v. 280 

of Hera in the river Burrha, v. 280; 
in the spring of Canathus, v. 280 

Bathing and washing forbidden to rain- 
doctor when he wishes to prevent rain 
from falling, i. 271, 272; bathing asa 
rain-charm, i. 277 sg.; (washing) as 
a ceremonial purification, iii. 141, 142, 
150, 153, 168, 169, 172, 173, 175, 
179, 183, 192, 198, 219, 220, 222, 
285, 286; forbidden, vii. 94 

on St. John’s Day or Eve (Mid- 
summer Day or Eve), v. 246 sgg. ; 
pagan origin of the custom, v. 249 

—— at Easter, x. 123; at Midsummer, 
x. 208, 210, 216, xi. 29 sgg.; thought 
to be dangerous on Midsummer Day, 
xi. 26 sg. 

Baths of Hercules, v. 212 

of Solomon in Moab, v. 215 

Baton of Sinope, on the Thessalian 
festival Peloria, ix. 350 

Batoo Bedano, an earthquake god in 
Nias, v. 202 

Bats, souls of dead in, viii. 287; the 
lives of men in, xi. 215 $g., 217; 
called men's ‘“ brothers,” xi. 215, 216, 
218 

Batta magicians exorcize demons by 
means of images, viii, 102 
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Battambang, a province of Siam, cere- 
mony to procure rain in, i. 299 

Battas or Bataks of Sumatra, magical 
images among the, i. 71 sg.; their 
belief as to the placenta, i. 193 ; fight 
the storm, i. 330; worship a prince 
as a deity, i. 398 sg.; revere the Sultan 
of Minangkabau, i. 399; their sacred 
trees, ii. 41; think that fornication 
and incest injure the crops, ii. 108 ; 
their use of rice to prevent the soul 
from wandering, iii. 34 sg.; their 
recall of lost souls, iii. 45 sgg. ; their 
belief in the transmigration of souls, 
iii. 65 ; afraid of being photographed, 
iii. 99 ; ceremony at the reception of 
a traveller among the, iii, 104; their 
custom as to eating, iii. 116; untie 
things to facilitate childbirth, iii. 296 
sg.; names of relations tabooed among 
the, iii. 338 5g.; use a special language 
in searching for camphor, iii. 405 sg. ; 
their personification ot the rice, vii. 
196; their observation of Orion and 
the Pleiades, vii. 315 ; their ceremonies 
at killing a tiger, viii. 216 5g.; believe 
that the souls of the dead often trans- 
migrate into tigers, viii. 293; their 
use of swallows as scapegoats, ix. 34 
sg. ; their belief in demons, ix. 87 sg. ; 
their belief in a Trinity, ix. 88 7.1; 
their use of human scapegoats, ix. 213; 
their doctrine of the plurality of souls, 
xi. 223; their totemic system, xi. 224 
sgq. See also Bataks 

Battel, Andrew, on the king of Loango, 
iii. x17 sg.; on the colour of negro 
children at birth, xi. 251 7.1 

Battle, purificatory ceremonies after a, 
iii, 165 sgg., Vi. 251 sg.; mock, viii. 75 ; 
annual, among boys in Tumleo, ix. 


I 

ee the gods and giants, v. 157 

——- of Summer and Winter, iv. 254 
sqq. 

Battle-axe, sacred golden, i. 365 

Battus, king of Cyrene, i. 47 

Baudissin, W. W. Graf von, on Tam- 
muz and Adonis, v. 6 2.1; on Adonis 
as the personification of the spring 
vegetation, v. 228 n.8; on summer 
festival of Adonis, v. 232 #.; on Linus 
song, vii. 216 2.4 

Baumeister, A., on the date of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, vii. 35 ”." 

Bautz, Dr. Joseph, on hell fire, iv. 136 
a 

Bavaria, custom as to cast teeth in, i. 
178; greasing the weapon instead of 
the wound which it inflicted, in, i. 204 ; 
green bushes placed at doors of newly- 
married pairs in, ii. 56; ial May- 
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pole renewed every few years in, ii. 
70; the Walder in, ii. 75; drama of 
the Slaying of the Dragon at Furth in, 
ii, 163 sg.; Whitsuntide mummers in, 
iv. 206 sg.; carrying out Death in, iv. 
233 sgqg.; dramatic contests between 
Summer and Winter in, iv. 255 sg. ; 
gardens of Adonis in, v. 244; Dinkels- 
biihl in, vii. 133 ; Weiden in, vii. 139 ; 
harvest customs in, vii. 147, 148, 150, 
219 SQ., 221 SJ., 223, 232, 282, 286, 
287, 289, 296, 298, 299; the thresher 
of the last corn obliged to ‘‘ carry the 
Pig” in, vii. 299; cure for fever in, 
ix. 49 ; annual expulsion of witches on 
Walpurgis Night in, ix. 159 sg.; old 
Mrs. Perchta (a mythical old woman) 
in, ix. 240 sg.; mode of reckon- 
ing the Twelve Days in, ix. 327; 
Easter bonfires in, x. 143 5g. ; belief 
as to eclipses in, x. 162; Midsumnier 
fires in, x. 164 sgg.; leaf-clad mummer 
at Midsummer in, xi. 26 ; the civining- 
rod in, xi. 67 sg. ; peasants’ belief as 
to hazel in, xi. 69 ”.; creeping through 
a holed stone or narrow opening in, 
xi. 188 sg, 

Bavaria, Rhenish, treatment of the navel- 
string in, i. 198 ; homoeopathic treat- 
ment of a broken leg in, i. 205 ; leaf- 
clad mummer at Whitsuntide in, ii. 
81; gout transferred to willow-bush 
in, ix. 56 

, Upper, the bride-race in, ii. 304 ; 
ceremonies on Ascension Day in 
villages of, ix. 215; use of mistletoe 
in, xi. 85 7.4 

Bavarian charm at sowing wheat, i. 137; 
to make fruit-trees bear, i. 140 5g. 

farmers will not name the fox, iii. 
396 : TO 

—— peasants, their homoeopathic magic 
as to fruit-trees, i. 143 

saying as to crossed legs, iii. 299 

Bavili, the, of Loango, their belief that 
certain unlawful marriages are punished 
by God with drought, ii. 112 ; tamper- 
ing with people’s shadows among, iii. 
78; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among, X. 31 

Bawenda, tribe of the Transvaal, their 
chief a rain-maker, i. 351; special 
terms used with reference to persons 
of the blood royal among the, i. 401 
n.®; blood of princes not to be shed 
among the, iii. 243; their custom of 
placing stones in the forks of trees, ix. 
30 7.2; the positions of their villages 
hidden, vi. 251 

Bayazid, the Sultan, and his soul, iti. 50 

Bayfield, M. A., on the punishment of 
unfaithful Vestals, ii. 228 7.° 
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Beal-fires on Midsummer Eve in York- 
shire, x. 198 

Bealltaine, May Day, iii, xr, See 
Beltane 

Bean, sprouting of, in superstitious cere- 
mony, i. 266; the budding of a, as an 
omen, ii. 344 

, King of the, ix. 313 $9., X. 153 

n.l; Queen of the, ix. 313, 315 

clan among the Baganda, ix. 27 

-cock at harvest, vii. 276 

-goat among the beans, vii. 282 

Beans in ceremony performed by parents 
of twins in Peru, i. 266, ii. 102 2.!; 
not to be touched or named by the 
Flamen Dialis, ii. 248, iii. 13 sg. ; 
in magical rite, vii. 9 sg.; the 
Spirit of, conceived by the Iroquois 


as a woman, vii. 177; cultivated 
in Burma, vii. 242; ceremony at 
eating the new, viii. 64; forbid- 


den as food by Empedocles, viii. 
301 ; thrown about the house at the 
expulsion of demons, ix. 143 sg. ; 
thrown about the house at the expul- 
sion of ghosts, ix. 155; divination by, 
on Midsummer Eve, x. 209 

Bear, customs observed by Lapps after 
killing a, iii. 221; ambiguous attitude 
of the Ainos towards the, viii. 180 sgg., 
310 sg.; importance of the, for people 
of Siberia, viii. 191; the corn-spirit 
as a, viii. 325 sgg.; external soul of 
warrior in a, xi. 151; Basque hunter 
transformed into a, xi. 226, 270; simu- 
lated transformation of novice into a, 
xi. 274 5g. See also Bears 

, the Great, constellation, vii. 315; 

the soul of Typhon in, iv. 5 

, the polar, taboos concerning, iii. 

209 

~cats, souls of dead in, viii. 294 

clan of the Moquis, descended from 

bears, viii. 178; of the Otawa Indians, 

their propitiation of slain bears, viii. 

224 sg.; of the Niska Indians, xi. 

271, 272 %.l 

-dance of man who pretends to be 

a bear, xi. 274 

-dances, viii. 191, 195 

-festivals of the Ainos, viii. 182 sgg. ; 
of the Gilyaks, viii. 190 sgg.; of the 
Goldi, viii. 197 ; of the Orotchis, viii. 197 

-—— -hunting, continence before, iii. 
197, 198 

-skin worn by woman dancer, viii. 
223 

Bear's bile and heart eaten to make the 
eater brave, viii. 146 

—— flesh, a person who has eaten of, 
obliged to abstain from fish for a year, 
viii, 251 
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Bear's heart eaten, viii. 146 

‘little tongue ” removed by Ameri- 

can Indian hunters, viii. 269 

liver, as a medicine, viii. 187 sg. 

skin, Lapp women shoot blindfold 
ata, xi. 280 7. 

‘« Beard of Volos,” vii. 233 

Beard, the first, consecrated, i. 29 

Bearded Venus, in Cyprus, v. 165, vi. 
259 n.’ 

‘t Beardless One, the Ride of the,” a 
Persian ceremony, ix. 402 sg. 

Beards, homoeopathic magic to promote 
the growth of, i. 153!5g.; not pulled 
out by chiefs and sorcerers, iii. 260 

Bearers to carry royal personages, x. 
3 sg. 

Bears sacrificed by the Gilyaks of 
Saghalien, iii. 370; not to be called 
by their proper names, iii. 397 sg., 399, 
402; killed ceremonially by the Ainos, 
viii. 180 sgg. ; souls of dead in, viii. 
286 sg. ; processions with, in Europe, 
viii. 326 2.8 

, Slain, propitiated by Kamtchat- 
kans, Ostiaks, Koryaks, Finns, and 
Lapps, viii. 222 sgg.; by American 
Indians, viii. 224 sgg. See also Bear 

Beast, the number of the, iv. 44 

Beasts, sacred Egyptian, offerings to the, 
i. 29 sg.; sacred, held responsible for 
the course of nature in ancient Egypt, 


i. 354 

Beathag, the lucky well of, i. 323 

Beating as a mode of purification, ix. 
262, x. 61, 64 sqq. 

the air to drive away demons or 

ghosts, itl, 373, ix. 109, III, X35, 

122, 131, 152, 156, 234 

boys with leg-bone of eagle-hawk, 

viii. 165 7.2 

cattle to make them fat or fruitful, 

iv. 236 

effigy of ox with rods in China, 

viii. II sg. 

floors or walls of houses to drive 

away ghosts, iii. 168, 170 

frogs as a rain-charm, i. 292 

girls at puberty, x. 61, 66 sg. 

——— human scapegoats, ix. 196, 252, 
255, 256 5g., 272 5g. 

a man clad in a cow's hide on last 

day of year, viii. 322 sgg. 

a man's garments instead of the 

man, i. 206 sg. 

people for good luck, vii. 309; as 
a mode of conveying good qualities, 
ix. 262 sgg.; with skins of sacrificial 
victims, ix. 265; with green boughs, 
ix. 270 sgg. ; to stimulate the repro- 
ductive powers, ix. 272 

—— persons, animals, or things to 
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deliver them from demons and ghosts, 
ix. 259 544. 

Beating with rods in rain-making, i. 
257 $4. 

: the sea with rods as a rain-charm, 
i, 301 

Beauce, the great mondard in, viii. 6; 
festival of torches in, x. 113; story 
of a were-wolf in, x. 309 

Beauce and Perche, treatment of the navel- 
String in, i. 198 ; conflagrations sup- 
posed to be extinguished by priests in, 
i. 231 72.3; belief as to falling stars in, 
iv. 67; fever transferred to an aspen 
in, ix. 57; cure for toothache in, ix. 
62; Midsummer fires in, x. 188 

Beaufort, F., on perpetual flame in Lycia, 
V. 222 2, 

Beauty and the Beast type of tale, iv. 
125 sqq. 

Beauvais, the Festival of Fools at, ix. 
335 5g. 

Beaver asked to give a new tooth, i. 180; 
the Great, prayers offered by beaver- 
hunters to, viii. 240 

clan of the Carrier Indians, xi. 273 

Beavers, their bones not allowed to be 
gnawed by dogs, viii. 238 sgg.; their 
blood not allowed to fall on ground, 
viii. 240 

Bechuana charms, i. 150 sg. 

king, cure of, ix. 31 sg. 

Bechuanas, the, of South Africa, their 
homoeopathic charms made from 
animals, i, 150 sg. ; their sacrifice for 
rain, i. 291; their ceremony to cause the 
sun to shine, i. 313; the hack-thorn 
sacred among the, ii. 48 sg.; their puri- 
fication after a journey, iii. 112, 285 ; 
their purification of manslayers, ili. 172 
$q.,174; will not tell their stories before 
sunset, iii. 384; thinkitunlucky to speak 
of the lion by his proper name, iii. 
400 ; their fear of meteors, iv. 61 ; their 
ritual at founding a new town, vi. 249; 
their sacrifice of a blind bull on various 
occasions, vi. 249, 250 sg.; human 
sacrifices for the crops among the, 
vii. 240; their observation of the Ple- 
jades, vii. 316; of the Crocodile clan, 
their fear of meeting or seeing a croco- 
dile, viii. 28; their ceremonies before 
eating the new fruits, viii. 69 sg. ; the 
Baperis, a tribe of, viii. 164; their 
custom of mutilating an ox after a 
battle, viii. 271 ; their belief as to sym- 
pathetic relation of man to wounded 
crocodile, xi. 210 sg. 

Bed of absent hunter or warrior not to be 
used, i. 123, 127, 128, 129; feet of, 
smeared with mud, iii. 14; prohibition 
to sleep in a, iii, 194. See also Beds 

> 
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Bed-clothes, contagious magic of bodily 
impressions on, i. 213 

Bedding at home not to be raised in the 
absence of hunters, i. I2r 

Bede, on the succession of Pictish kings, 
ii. 286; on the Feast of All Saints, vi. 83 

Bedouins of East Africa attack whirl- 
winds, i. 331; regard an acacia-tree as 
sacred, ii, 42; fire-drill of the ancient, 
ii. 209 ; annual festival of the Sinaitic, 
iv. 97 

Bedriacum, the battle of, iv. 140, ix. 416 

Beds of absent hunters, children not to 
play on, i. 123 

Bee, external soul of an ogre in a, xi. 
tor. See also Bees 

Beech, M. W. H., on serpent-worship 
among the Suk, v. 85 

Beech or fir used to make the Yule log, 
X. 249 

-tree in sacred grove of Diana, i. 

40; burnt in Lenten bonfire, x. 115 sg. 

-woods of Denmark, ii. 351 

Beeches of Latium, ii. 188; struck by 
lightning, proportion of, xi. 298 sg.; 
free from mistletoe, xi. 315 

Beef and milk not to be eaten at the 
same meal, iii. 292 

Beena marriage, ii. 271; in Ceylon, vi. 
215 

Beer, continence observed at brewing, 
iii. 200; in relation to Dionysus, vii. 
2.4; drunk out of dead king's skull 
as means of inspiration, viii. 150 

Bees on image of Artemis at Ephesus, i. 
37; the King Bees(Essenes) at Ephesus, 
ii. 135 sg. ; the sting of, a popular cure 
for rheumatism, iii. 106 #.?; trans- 
migration of quiet people into, viii. 
308; thought to be killed by men- 
struous women, x. 96; ashes of bon- 
fires used to cure ailments of, x, 142 

Beetle, in magic, i. 152; external soul 
in a, xi. 138, 140 

Beetles, superstitious precautions against, 
viii. 279, 280 

Befana at Rome and elsewhere, ix. 167 

Begbie, General, v. 62 z. 

Begetting novices anew at initiation, 
pretence of, xi. 248 

Beggar, name given to last sheaf, vii, 
231 Sq. 

-man, the binder of the last sheaf 
called the, vii. 231 

Behanzin, king of Dahomey, represented 
with the head and body of a fish, iv. 
8 

Behar district of India, virtue ascribed to 

abuse in, i. 279 ; rain-charm by means 

gf a stone in, i. 305; ‘t wives of the 

snake” in, ii. 149 ; custom of swinging 

in, iv. 279; bullocks let loose on 
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eleventh day of mourning in, ix. 37 7.4; 
the fire-walk in, xi. 5 

Beheading the King, a Whitsuntide 
pageant in Bohemia, iv. 209 sg. 

Whitsuntide mummers, pretence of, 
iv. 206 sgg. 

Beifuss, German name for mugwort, xi. 
60 2.8 

Bekes, in Hungary, mode of fertilizing 
women in, ix. 264 

Beku, dwarf tribe of West Africa, their 
magical ointment for acquiring the 
power of the dead, viii. 163 sg. 

Bel or Marduk, a Babylonian deity, v. 
71; his human wife, ii. 129 sg.; identi- 
fied with Zeus, ix. 389; created the 
world by cleaving the monster Tiamat 
in two, ix. 410; the fires of, x. 147, 
157, 158 sg. 

Belep, the, of New Caledonia, their 
charm to disable an enemy, i. 150 

Beleth, John, his Rationale Divinorum 
Oficiorum quoted, x. 161 7.8 

Belethus, J., on ‘‘ Easter Smacks,” ix. 
270 n. 

Belfast, the last sheaf called Granny near, 
vii. 136 

Belford, in Northumberland, the Yule log 
at, x. 256 

Belgian cure for fever, ix. 56 2.1 

Belgium, mirrors covered after a death 
in, iii. 95; cut hair burnt in, iii. 283 ; 
belief as to stepping over a child 
in, iii. 424; belief as to meteors in, 
iv. 67; Feast of All Souls in, vi. 70; 
fox's tongue a remedy for erysipelas 
in, viii. 270; the King of the Bean 
in, ix. 313; the three mythical kings 
on Twelfth Day in, ix. 329; Lenten 
fires in, x. 107 sg.; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 194 sg.; the Yule log in, x. 
249; bathing on Midsummer Day in, 
xi. 30; divination by flowers on Mid- 
summer Eve in, xi. 53; mugwort 
gathered on St. John’s Day or Eve in, 
xi. 59 sg.; vervain gathered on St. 
John's Day in, xi. 62; four-leaved 
clover at Midsummer in, xi. 63; the 
witches’ Sabbath in, xi. 73 

Bell-ringing as a charm to dispel evil 
influences, ii. 343 sg. See Bells 

Bella Coola (Bilqula) Indians of British 
Columbia, their conception of the soul 
as a bird, iii. 34; their cannibal rites, 
vii. 20; their masked dances, ix. 376 
72.2; seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, x. 46; custom of mourners among 
the, xi. 174 

Bellerophon and Pegasus, v. 302 2.4 

Belli-Paaro society in West Africa, rites 
of initiation in the, xi. 257 sgg. 

Bellochroy, enchanter at, x. 290 
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Bellona and Mars, vi. 231 

Bells, carried by leaf-clad mummers, ii, 
83, 84 sg. ; worn by father of twins, 
ii. 102; rung to drive away witches, 
ii. 127; hung cn cattle on St. George's 
Day, ii. 332; used in exorcism, iii, 
10g; rung to conjure spirits, iii. 120 ; 
worn as amulets, iii. 235; worn by 
mummers, vii. 26, 28, Vili. 332, 333, 
ix. 242, 243, 244, 246 SJJ., 250 Sg. ; 
attached to hobby-horse, viii. 337 5g.; 
on animal used as scapegoat, ix. 37; 
rung to expel demons, ix. 117, 118 ; 
rung as a protection against witches, ix. 
157, 158, 159, 161, 165, 166; used in 
the expulsion of evils, ix. 196, 200; 
used at the expulsion of demons, ix. 
20}, 214, 246 sg., 251; worn by 
dancers, ix. 242, 243, 246 s99., 
250 sg.; used to exorcize storm fiend, 
ix. 246; rung to make grass and flax 
grow, ix. 247 sg.; golden, worn by 
human representatives of gods in 
Mexico, ix. 278, 280, 284; worn by 
priest in exorcism, x. 5; on priest’s 
legs, xi. 8 

, church, silenced in Holy Week, x. 
123, 125 #.1; rung on Midsummer 
Eve, xi. 47 5g.; rung to drive away 
witches, xi. 73 

Beltana, in South Australia, first-born 
children destroyed among the tribes 
about, iv. 180 

Beltane, the Celtic May Day, x. 146 
sgq.; popularly derived from Baal, x. 
149 2.1, 150 #.1; the need-fire at, x. 
293; the Yellow Day of, x. 293; sheep 
passed through a hoop at, xi. 184 

cakes, x. 148 5%., 150, 152, 153, 

154, 155 

carline, x. 148, 153 

Eve (the Eve of May Day), pre- 

cautions against witchcraft on, ii. 53; 

a witching time, x. 295 

fire, pretence of throwing a man 

into the, x. 148, xi. 25 ; kindled by the 

friction of oak-wood, x. 148, 155, xi. 9I 

fires in Scotland, x. 146 sgg.; in 

Wales, x. 155 sg.; in Ireland, x. 157 

sq.; in Nottinghamshire, x. 157 

and Hallowe'en the two chief fire- 
festivals of the British Celts, xi. 40 sg. 

Belty, the parish of, sacred trees in, ii. 
44 

Ben Cruachan on Loch Awe, vii. 142 

Ben-hadad, king of Damascus, v. 15 

Benametapa, the king of, in East Africa, 
X. 135 

Benares, the clod festival at, i. 279; 
Hindoo gentleman worshipped as a 
god at, i. 404; serpent in likeness of 
Brahman at, iv, 132 
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Bendall, Professor C., v, 229 n. 
Beneficent powers of tree-spirits, ii. 45599. 
Benefit of clergy, v. 68 

Benefits conferred by magic, i. 218 sg. 

Benfey, Th., on Buddhist animism, ii, x aie 
on story of Pururavas and Urvasi, iv. 
131 

Bengal, rain-making in, i. 278, 283, 
284 2.; the Maghs of, ii. 38; mar- 
riage ceremony at the digging of wells 
in, ii, 146; the Oraons of, ii. 148, viii. 
117; mourners touch a coral ring 
in, iii. 315 ; Bengalee women, their 
euphemisms for snakes and thieves, 
iii. 402; kings of, their rule of succes- 
sion, iv. 51; the Oraons and Mundas 
of, v. 46, 240, xi. 311; the Korwas 
of, vii. 123; the Hos of, viii. 117; 
seclusion of girls at puberty in, x. 68; 
Stories of the external soul in, xi. 101 
Sq., 102 

Bengkali, East Indian island, swinging 
as a religious rite in, iv. 277 sq. 

Bengweolo, Lake, in Central Africa, state 
governed by a queen near, ii. 277 

Beni Ahsen, a tribe in Morocco, their 
Midsummer fires, x. 215 sg.; their 
precaution at bathing on Midsummer 
Day, xi. 31 

-Chougran tribe of North Africa, 

their rain-charm by means of a black 

cow, i. 290 

Mgild, a Berber tribe of Morocco, 

their Midsummer fires, x. 215 

Snous, the, of Morocco, their Mid- 
summer rites, x. 216 

Benin, belief as to twins in, i. 265; 
rule as to the Queen-mother of, 
iii. 86; ceremony at the reception of 
Strangers in. iii, 108; kings of, not 
allowed to quit their palace, iii. 123 ; 
kings of, put their brothers to death, 
iii. 243; human victims crucified at, 
v. 294 2.3; human sacrifices for the 
crops at, vii, 240; festival of the new 
yams at, viii, 63 sg.; time of the 
‘*grand devils” in, ix. 131 sg. 

——, king of, worshipped as a god, i. 
396, ili. 123; represented with pan- 
ther’s whiskers, iv. 85 sg.; human 
sacrifices at the burial of a, iv, 
139 Sg. 

Bennett, George, on the placenta in New 
Zealand, i. 182 sg. 

Bennisch district of Silesia, custom at 
threshing in the, vii. 148 

Benomotapa, king of, his sacred fire, ii. 
264 

Benson, E. F., on May Day custom in 
Cornwall, ii. 52 

Bent, J. Theodore, discovers ruins of 
Olba, v. 151; identifies site of Hiero- 
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polis-Castabala, v. 168 2. ; on passing 
sick children through a cleft oak, xi. 
172 

Bentley, Richard, as to the soul on the 
lips, iii. 33 2. 

Benue River, tributary of the Niger, the 
Jukos of the, iv. 34, viii. 160; the 
Igbiras of the, viii. 115 

Benvenuto Cellini, his alleged halo, ii, 
197 2.8 

Benzoni, G., Italian historian, on Vira- 
cocchie, i. 57 n. 

Bera Pennu, Earth Goddess of the 
Khonds, human sacrifices to, vii. 245 

Berar, sacred groves in, ii. 41 sg. 

Berawans of Sarawak, ceremony of 
adoption among the, i. 74 sg. 

Berber belief as to water at Midsummer, 
xi. 31 

tale, milk-tie in a, xi. 138 7.1 

Berbers of North Africa, the Barley 
Bride among the, vii. 178 sg. ; their 
Midsummer customs, x. 213 sgg., 219 

Berecynthia, title of Cybele, v. 279 n.4 

Bérenger-Feraud, L. J. B., on the Festival 
of Fools, ix. 334 sg. 

Berenice and Ptolemy, annual festival in 
their honour, vi. 35 .1 

Bergell, in the Grisons, bells rung to 
make the grass grow at, ix. 247 

Bergen, Midsummer bonfires at, x. 171 

Bergkirchen, horse-races after harvest at, 
vii. 76) 

Bergslagshdrad, in Sweden, the Yule 
Goat at, viii. 327 

Bering Strait, the Esquimaux of, i. 9, 70, 
iii. 96, 205, 206, 228, 328, 371, 399, 
viii. 150, 247 

Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, ague 
transferred to oaks at, ix. 57 sg. 

Berkshire, May garlands in, ii. 60 

Berleburg, in Westphalia, the Yule log 
at, x. 248 

Berlin, fox’s teeth as an amulet in, i, 
180; treatment of the navel-string in, 
i, 198; curses for good luck in, i. 281 ; 
insignia of royal family of Hawaii at, 
i. 388 2.3; the Ethnological Museum 
at, i, 388 7.3, ix. 70 2.1; the divining- 
rod at, xi. 68 

Bern, Midsummer fires in the canton of, 
x. 172; the Yule log in the canton of, 
x. 249; witches put to death in the 
canton of, xi. 42 2.? 

Bernara, the harvest Cailleach in, vii. 
166 

Berneck, in Upper Franken, custom at 
threshing at, vii. 148 

Bernera, on the west of Lewis, customs 
as to the last corn cut in, vii. 140 sg. 

Bernkastel, on the Moselle, the harvest 
Goat at, vii. 285 
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Berosus, Babylonian historian, on the 
festival of the Sacaea, iv. 113 sg., Vil. 
258 sg., ix. 355, 358, 359 

Berries, the first of the season, cere- 
monies before eating, viii. 80 sgg. 

Berry, province of France, ceremony of 
‘“ Sawing the Old Woman” in, iv. 
241 sg.; the calf at harvest in, vii. 
292; ‘‘seeing the Horse” at harvest 
in, vii. 294; Lenten fire custom in, x. 
115; Midsummer fires in, x. 189; the 
Yule log in, x. 251 sg. ; four-leaved 
clover at Midsummer in, xi. 63 

Bertat, a people on the Blue Nile, their 
orgiastic annual festivals, iv. 16 7.2 

Berwickshire, kirn-dollies of last corn at 
harvest in, vii. 153 $4. 

Bes, grotesque Egyptian god, ii, 133, V. 
118 7.1 

Besbau, near Luckau, races after harvest 
at, vii. 76 

Besisis of the Malay Peninsula, their 
dread of noon, iii. 87; their carnival 
at rice-harvest, ix. 226 2,4 

Besoms placed crosswise at doors of 
cattle-stalls as a protection against 
witches, ii. 127 

—, burning, hurled against witches, ix. 
162; flung aloft to make the corn 
grow high, x. 340; used to drive away 
witches, xi. 74 

Bessy, one of the mummers on Plough 
Monday, viii. 329, 331 

Bethlehem, worship of Adonis at, v. 257 
sqq.; fertility of the neighbourhood of, 
v. 257 #.3; the Star of, v. 259, ix, 
330; new Easter fire carried to, x, 
130 7”, 

Betimor, woman turned into crocodile, 
viii. 212 

Betsileo, the, of Madagascar, attribute 
divine powers to their chiefs, i. 397; 
lickers of blood and eaters of nail- 
parings among the, iii. 246; their 
belief in serpents as reincarnations of 
the dead, v. 83; offer the first-fruits 
of all crops to their king, viii. 116; 
their belief in the transmigration of 
souls, viii. 289 sg. 

** Between the two Beltane fires,” x. 149 

Beul, fire of, need-fire, x. 293 

Bevan, Professor A. A., on the Arab 
fire-drill, ii. 210 7. ; on magical knots, 
iii. 302 2.4; on the change of m tow 
in Semitic, ix. 367 2.2; on a passage 
of Tabari, xi. 83 2.1 

Beveridge, P., on the suppression of the 
names of the deadamong the aborigines 
of New South Wales, iii. 363 sg. 

Beverley, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 338 

Beverley, on the initiatory rites of the 
Virginian Indians, xi. 266 sg. 
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Bewitched animals burnt alive, x. 300 
5gq.; buried alive, x. 324 $99. 

cow, mugwort applied to, xi. 59 

—— things burnt to compel the witch 
to appear, x. 322 

Bezoar stone in rain-charms, i. 305 

Bghais, a Karen tribe of Burma, their 
annual festival of the dead, vi. 60 sg. 

Bhadon, Indian month, i. 279, V. 243 

Bhagats, mock human sacrifices among 
the, iv. 217 sg. 

Bhagavati, goddess, her shrine at Cran- 
ganore, i, 280 

Bhairava, Hindoo goddess, image of, i 
65; temple of, iv. 219 

Bharbhunjas of the Central Provinces, 
India, marriage custom of the, vi. 262 

Bharias of the Central Provinces, India, 
exchange of costume between men 
and women at marriage among the, 
vi. 260 sg. 

Bhars of India, their use of a scapegoat 
in time of cholera, ix. 190 

Bhils, the, of Central India, worship of 
the peacock among, viii. 29; their 
torture of witches, xi. 159 

Bhimsen or Bhim Deo, an Indian deity, 
viii. 118 

Bhootan, the Dhurma Rajah in, i. 410; 
heaps of stones or sticks in, ix. 12; 
offerings at cairns in, ix. 26 

Bhotiyas of Juhar, their use of a scape- 
goat, ix. 209 

Bhuiyars of Mirzapur will not speak of 
monkeys or bears by their proper names 
in the morning, iii. 403 ; their dread of 
menstrual pollution, x. 84 

Bhuiyas, the, of North-Eastern India, 
ceremony at the installation of a rajah 
among the, iv. 56; fire-walk among 
the, xi. 5 sg. 

Bhujariya, festival in the Central Pro- 
vinces of India, v. 242 

Bhumiya, Himalayan deity, viii. 117, 
118 n. 

Bhut, demon, xi. 312 

Bhutan, demons diverted into images of 
animals in, viii. 103 

Biajas of Borneo, their annual expulsion 
of evils in a little ship, ix. 200 

Biak, island of, precautions against 
strangers in, iii. 104 

Bibili, island off New Guinea, the natives 
reputed to make wind, i. 322 

Bidasari and the golden fish, Malay story 
of, xi. 147 $g., 220 

Biddulph, J., on custom at wheat-sowing 
in Gilgit, ii. 50 sg. 

Biennial cycle, vii. 87 

festivals, vii. 14, 86 

Biggar, ‘' Burning out the Old Year” at 
ix, 165 
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Bikol, in Luzon, demon exorcized by 
beating in, ix. 260 

Bilaspur or Bilaspore, twirling spindles 
forbidden in, while men are in council, 
i. 114; way of stopping rain in, i. 
253 5g.; iron as an amulet in, iii. 
234 Ssg.; women's hair unknotted at 
childbirth in, iii. 298; temporary rajah 
in, iv. 154; infant burial in, v. 94 sg. ; 
annual festival of the dead in, vi. 60; 
new-born children placed in winnow- 
ing-fans in, vii. 6 sg. ; cairns to which 
passers-by add stones in, ix. 27 2.4; 
the Rajah of, food eaten out of his 
dead hand by a Brahman, ix. 44 sg. 

Bilda, in Algeria, nails knocked into 
olive-tree as a cure at, ix. 60 

Bilqula. See Bella Coola 

Bima, in Celebes, sacred horse at, i, 
364 

—, a district of Sambawa, human 
foundation-sacrifices in, iii. go sg. 

Bin-Thuan, the Chams of, ii. 28, viii. 
56 

Binbinga tribe of Northern Australia, 
burial customs of the, i. 102 sg. ; 
cannibalism among the, i. 106 sg. ; 
their rites of initiation, xi. 234 sg. ; 
initiation of medicine-man in the, xi. 
239 

Binder of last sheaf represents the Corn- 
mother, vii. 150, 253; tied up in straw 
or corn-stalks, vii. 220, 221 ; called the 
Beggar-man, vii. 231; called the Wolf, 
vii. 273 sg. ; called Goat, vii. 283 

Binders of corn, contests between, Vii. 
136, 137, 138, 218 $g., 220, 221, 222, 
253 

Binding up a cleft stick or tree a mode 
of barricading the road against a 
ghostly pursuer, xi. 176 

Bingfield, the Borewell near, ii, 161 

Binsenschneider, vii. 230 n.’ 

Binuas of the Malay Peninsula use a 
special language in searching for 
camphor, iii. 405 

Bion, the atheist, his attempts to avert 
death, ii. 191 

Bion, Greek poet, on the scarlet anemone, 
v. 226 7.1 

Bir, a tribal hero of the Bhuiyas, xi. 6 

Birbhum district of Bengal, rain-making 
in the, i. 278 

Birch, a protection against witches, ii, 
54; crowns of, ii. 64; leaves of, girl 
clad in, ii, 80; used to kindle need- 
fire, x. 291 

, branches of, on Midsummer Day, 
x. 177, 196; a protection against 
witchcraft, xi. 185 

— and plane, fire made by the friction 
of, 8 220 

nor 
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Birch, sprigs of, a protection against 
witches, ix. 162; used to beat people 
with at Easter and Christmas, ix. 269, 
270 

-tree dressed in woman’s clothes, ii, 

64, 141 

-trees used to keep off witches, ii. 

54, 55, xl. 20 z. ; gout transferred to, 

ix. 56 sg.; set up at Midsummer, x, 

177; mistletoe on, xi. 315 

-wreath at Whitsuntide, girls kiss 
each other through a, ii. 93 

Bird, Miss I. L., on the bear-festivals of 
the Ainos, viii. 184 2.1 

Bird, soul conceived as a, iii. 33 $g., 
vii. 18r, 182 2.1; soul of a tree 
in a, vi. rrr #.1; corn-spirit as a, 
vii. 295 sg.; disease transferred to, 
xi. 187; brings first fire to earth, xi. 
295 

called ‘‘ the soul of Osiris,” vi. 110 

-chief of the Sea Dyaks, ix. 383, 
384 

—— -lime made from mistletoe, xi. 317 

of prey, inoculation with a, viii. 

162 

, soul of the rice as a, vii. 182 7.} 

-wife, Dyak story of the, iv. 127 
sg. ; Indian story of, iv. 131 

Birds, ghosts of slain as, iii. 177 sg.3 
cause headache through clipped hair, 
iii. 270 sg., 282; absent warriors 
called, iii, 330; burnt in honour 
of Artemis, v. 126 2.?; ancestral spirits 
in, viii. 123; tongues of, eaten, viii. 
147; souls of dead in, viii. 296; as 
scapegoats, ix. 35 sg., 51 5g.; external 
souls in, xi. 104, III, IIQ, 142, 144, 
150; carry seed of mistletoe, xi. 316 

—--, language of, learned by means of 
serpents, i 158; known to Indian 
king, iv. 123; learned by eating 
serpent’s flesh, viii. 146; learned by 
tasting dragon’s blood, viii. 146 

, Migratory, as representatives of a 
divinity, vii. 204 sg. 

-— of omen, stories of their origin, iv. 
126, 127 sq. 

, white, souls of dead kings in- 
carnate in, vi. 162 

Birk, in Transylvania, the harvest Hare 
at, vii. 280 

Birks, Rev. E. B., on harvest custom at 
Orwell, v. 237 2.4 

Birseck, Lenten fires at, x. 119 

Birth of children, magical images to 
ensure the, i. 70 sgg.; pretence of, 
at adoption, i. 74 sg., at return of 
supposed dead man, i. 75, at circum- 
gision, i. 75 59.5 a man’s fortune 
determined by the day or hour of his, 
i. 173; from the fire, ii. 195 sgg.; new 
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fire kindled by friction of wood after 
a, li. 239; from a golden image, iii. 
113; of child on harvest-field, vii. 
Iso sg., 209. See also Births and 
Miscarriage 

Birth, new i. 74 sgg.; of Brahman 
sacrificer, simulation of, i. 380 sg. ; 
through blood in rites of Attis, v. 
274 sg.; of Egyptian kings at the Sed 
festival, vi. 153, 155 sg.; of novices at 
initiation, xi, 247, 251, 256, 257, 261 


, premature, iii, 213. See Mis- 
carriage 
Birth-names of Central American Indians, 
xi, 214 2.1 


-trees in Africa, xi, 160 sgg.; in 
Europe, xi. 165 

Birthday, Greek custom of sacrificing to 
a dead man on his, i. 105; celebration 
in China, i. 169 

of the Sun at the winter solstice, v. 
303 599., X. 246 

Birthdays of Apollo and Artemis, i. 32 

“ Birthplace of Rainy Zeus,” ii. 360 

Births, premature, how treated by the 
Akikuyu, iii. 286, 286 7.6 

Bisa chiefs reincarnated in pythons, iv. 193 

woman, her mode of sowing bananas, 
vii 115 

Bisaltae, a Thracian tribe, sanctuary of 
Dionysus among the, vii. 5 

Bisection of the year, Celtic, x. 223 

Bishnois of the Punjaub, infant burial 
among the, v. 94 

Bishop, Mrs., on cairns in Corea, ix. 11 
z.5; on the belief in demons in Corea, 
ix. 99 5g. 

Bishop, the Boy, on Holy Innocents’ Day, 
ix. 336 59g. 

of Fools, ix. 312 

of Innocents, ix. 333 

Bismarck Archipelago, iv. 61; magical 
powers ascribed to chiefs in the, i. 
340; magic practised on refuse of 
food in the, iii. 128 sg.; reluctance to 
mention personal names in the, iii. 
329; the Melanesians of the, their 
belief in demons, ix, 83 

Bisons, the resurrection of, viii. 256 

Bissagos Islands, natives of, their sacri- 
fices to sacred trees, ii. 16 

Archipelago, precaution as to spittle 
in the, iii. 289 

Bistritz district of Transylvania, belief as 
to quail in last corn in the, vii. 295 

Bitch, the last sheaf called the, vii. 272 

Bites of ants used as purificatory cere- 
mony, iii. ros. See Ants 

Bithynia, Arrian of, ii. 126; mournful 
song of reapers in, vii, 216 

and Pontus, rapid spread of Chris- 

tianity in, ix. 420 sg, 


Bithynians invoke Attis, v, 282 

Biting bark of tree as mode of transferring 
a malady, ix. 54, 55 

a sword as a charm, i, 160 

Biyars, the, of North-Western India, 
their ceremony of ‘‘ burning the old 
year,” ix. 230 7.7 

Bizya (modern Viza), capital of old 
Thracian kings, vii. 26, 30 

Black, Dr. J. Sutherland, on the burning 
of Winter at Zurich, iv. 260 sg. 

Black animals in rain-charms, i. 250, 
290 sgqg., ii. 367; as scapegoats, ix. 
190, 192, 193 

bull sacrificed to the dead, iv. 95 

cats, witches turn into, ii. 334 

colour in magic, i. 83; in rain- 

making ceremonies, i. 269 sg., iii. 154 

Corrie of Ben Breck, the giant of, 

in an Argyleshire tale, xi. 129 sg. 

Demeter, vii. 263 

drink, an emetic, viii. 76 

Forest, Midsummer fires in the, x. 
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goat-skin, in relation to Dionysus, 

vii. 17 

god and white god among the 

Slavs, ix. 92 

hair, homoeopathic charm to re- 

store, i, 154 

Isle, Ross-shire, x. 301 

Mountains, in France, ix. 166; 

story of sleeping witch in the, iii. 42 

ox in magic, iii. 154 ; bath of blood 

of, iv. 201 

poplars, mistletoe on, xi. 316, 318 7.4 

— ram sacrificed to Pelops, ii. 300, 
iv. 92, 104; in magic, iii. 154 

-snake clan of the Warramunga, 

V. 100 

spauld, a disease of cattle, cure for, 

X. 326 

three-legged horseridden by witches, 

xi. 74 

victims in rain-making, iii. 154; 

sacrificed to the dead, iv. 92, 95 

and white in relation to human 
scapegoats, ix. 220, 253, 257, 272 

Blackened faces, vii. 287, 291, 299, viii. 
321, 332, ix. 247, 314, 330; of actors, 
vii. 27 

Blackening faces of warriors, jii. 163; 
of manslayers, iii. 169, 178, 181, 
186 2.1; of girls at puberty, x. 41, 60 

Blackfoot Indians, taboos observed by 
eagle-trappers among the, i. 116; 
taboos observed by the wives and 
children of eagle-hunters among the, 
i. 149; their use of skulls as charms, 
i. 149 5g.; their way of bringing on a 
storm of rain, i. 288; their marriage 
of the Sun and Moon, ii, 146 sg. ; 
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taboos observed by man who kept the 
sacred pipe among the, iii. 159 2. ; 
unwilling to speak their names, iii. 
326; their worship of the Pleiades, vii. 
311; their propitiation of the eagles 
which they have killed, viii. 236 

Bladders, annual festival of, among the 
Esquimaux, iii. 206 sg., 228; of sea- 
beasts returned by the Esquimaux to 
the sea, viii. 247 sgg. 

Bland, J. O. P., on substitutes for capi- 
tal punishment in China, iv. 274 sg. 
Blankenfelde, in district of Potsdam, 
the Old Man at harvest at, vii. 221 
Blankenheim in the Eifel, the King of 

the Bean at, ix. 313 

Blay, men’s clubhouse in the Pelew 
Islands, vi. 265 

Bleeding trees, ii, 18, 20, 33 

Blekinge, Swedish province, the Mid- 
summer Bride and Bridegroom in, ii. 
92, V. 251 

Blemishes, bodily, a ground for putting 
kings to death, iv. 36 sgg. ; physical, 
transferred to witches, x. 160 7.1 

‘«Blessers ’’ or sacred kings, iii. 125 7. 

Blessing of maize, game, and fish by 
medicine-men among the Bororos, viii, 
71 sq. 

Blighting effect of illicit love on the fruits 
of the earth, ii. 107 sgg. 

Blind bull sacrificed at the foundation 
of a town, vi. 249; sacrificed before 
an army going to war, vi. 250 

cat in homoeopathic magic, i. 153 

Tree, the, i. 147 

Blindfolded reapers, vii. 144, 153 5g. 

Blindness, charm to cause, i. 147 

of Hother, x. 279 2.4 

Block, the Yule, x. 247 

Blocksberg, dance of the witches on the, 
‘ix. 163 2.1; the resort of witches, x. 
171; the Mount of the Witches, xi. 74 

Blood shed at circumcision and sub- 
incision, uses of, i. 92, 94 sg.; drawn 
from virgin bride, i. 94; the flow of, 
arrested by blood-stones, i, 165 ; sym- 
pathetic connexion between wounded 
person and his shed blood, i. 205; 
of contracting parties sprinkled cn 
their footprints in making a treaty, i. 
211; used to imitate rain, Í. 256, 
257 sg. ; smeared on regalia, i. 363; 
smeared on king’s throne, i. 365; of 
sacrificial victim, inspiration by suck- 
ing the, i. 38x sg. ; offered to trees, ii. 
13, 16, 19, 34, 44, 47» 367; smeared 
on wood-work of house to appease the 
tree-spirits, ii. 39; smeared on house 
as an expiatory rite, ii, 109 2.1; of 
incestuous persons, blighting effects 
attributed to the, ii. 110 sg.; smeared 
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on new fire-boards, ii. 225; smeared 
on sacred trees, ii. 367; put on 
doorposts, iii. 15; smeared on per- 
son as a purification, ili. 104, 115, 
219; of slain, supposed effect of it on 
the slayer, iii. 169 ; drawn from bodies 
of manslayers, iii. 176, 180; tabooed, 
iii. 239 sgg. ; not eaten, iii. 240 sg. ; 
soul in the, iii. 240, 241, 247, 2503 
of game poured out, iil. 241 ; spilt on 
ground, covered up, iii. 241, 245, 246; 
unwillingness to shed, iii. 243, 246 sg. ; 
received on bodies of kinsfolk, iii, 244 
sg.; drops of, effaced, iii. 245 sg. ; 
horror of, iii, 245; spilt, used by 
magicians for evil purposes, iii. 246 ; 
of chief sacred, ili. 248; of women, 
dread of, iii. 250 sg.; fetish priests 
allowed to drink fresh blood, iii, 291 ; 
of sacrifice splashed on door - posts, 
house-posts, etc., iv. 97, 175, 176 7.7; 
remission of sins through the shedding 
of, v. 299; used in expiation for 
homicide, v. 299 ~.2; not to be shed 
in certain sacrifices, vi. 222 2.2; of 
sacrificial horse, use made of, vili. 42 ; 
drawn from men as a religious rite, 
viii. 75, 91 sg.; of men drunk to 
acquire their qualities, viii. 148, 150, 
I5I, 152; aS a means of com- 
munion with a deity, vill. 316; fatigue 
let out with, ix. 12; of children used 
to knead a paste, ix. 129; drawn from 
ears as penance, ix. 292; girls at 
puberty forbidden to see, x. 46 ; drawn 
from women who do not menstruate, 
x. 81 
Blood, bath of ox, iv. 35, 201; bath of 
bull’s, in the rites of Attis, V. 274 sgg. 
of bear drunk, viii. 146 
of beavers not allowed to fall on 
ground, viii. 240 2.” 
of childbirth, supposed dangerous 
infection of, iii. 152 sgg. ; received on 
heads of friends or slaves, iii. 245 
—, the Day of, in the festival of Attis, 
v. 268, 285 
of dragon imparts knowledge of 
language of birds, viii. 146 
, human, strengthening and fertiliz- 
ing virtue attributed to, i. 85 sgq., 
90 sgg., 105; Offered at grave, i. 90 
sq., 101; given to sick people, i. 91; 
used to knit men together, i. 92; 
used in rain-making ceremonies, i. 256, 
2575q., xi. 232 sg. ; Offered to the dead, 
iv. 92 sg., 104; libations of, poured 
on grave of Pelops, iv. 92 ; mixed with 
maize and eaten as a blessed food, 
viii. 9I 5g. 
* of human victims in rain-making 
ceremonies, iv. 20; smeared on faces 
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of idols, iv, 185; sprinkled on seed, 
vii. 239, 251; scattered on field, vii. 
244, 251 

Blood of lambsprinkled on people, viii. 315 

, menstruous, dread of, x. 76; 

disastrous effect of seeing, x. 77; 

deemed fatal to cattle, x. 80; miracu- 

lous virtue attributed to, x. 82 sg. ; 

medicinal application of, x. 98 72.1 

of pigs in purificatory rites, ii. 107, 

108, 109, V. 299 2.2, ix. 262 

, royal, reluctance to spill, ii. 228; not 

to be shed on the ground, iii. 241 sgg. 

of St. John found on St. John’s 
wort and other plants at Midsummer, 

xi. 56, 57 

of sheep poured on image of god 

as a sin-offering, x. 82 

of slain men tasted by their slayers, 
viii. 154 $g. 

Biood-brotherhood formed by woodman 
with the tree which he fells, ii. 19 sg.; 
between men and animals among the 
Fans, xi. 201, 226 2.1; between men 
and animals among the Indians of 
Honduras, xi. 214, 226 2.1 

-covenant, iii. 130, vil. 154 3gg. ; 

by mixture of blood between husband 

and wife, vili. 69. See also Blood- 
brotherhood 

-lickers among the Betsileo, iii, 246 

-stones thought to arrest the flow 
of blood, i. 81r, 165 

Bloodless altars, ix. 307 

Bloomfield, Professor Maurice, on the 
magical nature of Vedic ritual, i. 229 

River, Queensland, magical effigies 
on the, i. 62; namesakes of the dead 
change their names on the, iii. 355 sg. 

Blowing on a fire, forbidden to sacred 
chiefs, iii. 136, 256; upon knots, as a 
charm, iii. 302, 304 

of trumpets in the festival of Attis, 
v. 268 

Blows to drive away ghosts, ix. 260 sgg. 

Blue Spring, the, at Syracuse, V. 213 2.1 

Bluk, the bull-frog, i. 292 

Blu-u Kayans of Borneo, iii. 104; ex- 
piation for unchastity among the, ii. 
109 Sq. 

Blydeuitzigt, in Cape Colony, ix. 16 

Boa-constrictor, purification of man who 
has killed a, iii. 221 sg.; need of 
appeasing the soul of a, viii. 296 

Boa-constrictors, kings at death turn 
into, iv. 84, xi. 212 n. ; souls of dead 
in, viii. 289 sg. 

Boanerges, ‘‘sons of thunder,” i. 266 n.1 

Boar, in homoeopathic magic, i, 151; 
grunting like a wild, a charm against 
sore feet, ii. 22 sg.; and Adonis, V. Ir, 
vill, 22 sg.; Attis killed by a, v. 264; 
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corn-spirit as, vii. 298 sgg.; the Yule, 
vii. 300 sgg., 302 3g. See also Boars 

Boar's fat poured on novices at initiation 
in the Andaman Islands, viii. 164 

head mask worn by actor at a 

sowing festival, vii. 95 sg. 

skin, shoes of, worn by a king at 
inauguration, x. 4 

Boars, evil spirits transferred to, ix. 31 ; 
familiar spirits of wizards in, xi. 196 
sg. ; lives of persons bound up with 
those of, xi. 201, 203, 205; external 
human souls in, xi. 207 

——, wild, hunted in Italy, i 6; in 
ancient Greece, i. 6 2.8; not to be 
called by their proper names, ili. 411, 
415; annually sacrificed in Cyprus, 
viii. 23 72.3; their ravages in the corn, 
viii, 3x sgg.; eaten to make eater 
brave, viii. 140. See also Swine 

Boas, Dr. Franz, on the taboos observed 
by Esquimaux hunters, iii. 210 sgg. ; 
on the confession of sins, iii. 214 ; 
on the masked dances of the Indians 
of North-Western America, ix. 375 
sq.; on seclusion of Shuswap girls at 
puberty, x. 53; on customs observed 
by mourners among the Bella Coola 
Indians, xi. 174; on initiation into 
the wolf society of the Nootka Indians, 
xi. 270 sg. ; on the relation between 
clans and secret societies, xi. 273 2.1 

Boba or Baba, ‘* the Old Woman,” name 
given to the last sheaf, vil. 144 $g., 223 

Bocage of Normandy, rule as to the 
clipping of wool in the, vi. 134 2.3; 
‘* catching the quail,” at harvest in the, 
vii. 295 ; games of ball in the, ix. 183 
sg. ; Eve of Twelfth Night in the, ix. 
316 sg. ; weather of the twelve months 
predicted from the Twelve Days in the, 
ix. 323; Midsummer fires in the, x. 
185; the Yule log in the, x. 252; 
torchlight processions on Christmas 
Eve in the, x. 266 

Bock, C., on birth-ceremonies in Laos, 
vii. 8; on the fear of demons in Laos, 
ix. 97 

Bodia or Bodio, a West African pontiff 
responsible for the fertility of the earth, 
i. 353; taboos observed by him, iii. 
14 34., 23 

Bodies, souls transferred to other, iii. 49 

of the dead, magical uses made of 
the, vi. 100 sgg.; guarded against 
mutilation, vi. 103 ; thought to be en- 
dowed with magical powers, vi. 103, 
104 5g. 

Bodmin, in Cornwall, Lord of Misrule 
at, ii. 319 72.1 

Bodos, the, of Assam, mourners shaved 
among the, iii. 285 
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Bodroum in Cilicia, ruins of, v. 167 

Body-without-soul in a Ligurian story, 
xi. 107; in a German story, xi. 116 
sq.; in a Breton story, xi. 132 sg. ; 
in a Basque story, xi. 139 

Boedromion, an Attic month, vii. 52, 77, 
vill. 6 z. 

Boemus, Joannes, on the ‘‘ carrying out 
of Death,” iv. 234; on the King of 
the Bean, ix. 315 x. 

Boeotian festival of the Great Daedala, 
xi. 77 2.) 

sacrifice to Hercules, viii. 95 2.2 

Bogadjim, in German New Guinea, 
belief in wind-making at, i. 322; 
charm to attract fish at, viii. 251 

Boghaz-Keui, Hittite capital, excavations 
of H. Winckler at, v. 125 .; situa- 
tion and remains of, v. 128 sgg. ; the 
gods of, v. 128 sgg. ; rock-hewn sculp- 
tures at, V. 129 59g. 

Bogle, George, envoy to Tibet, his 
account of a Tibetan New Year cere- 
mony, ix. 203 

Bogomiles, a Russian sect, worship each 
other as embodiments of Christ, i. 
407 Sq. 

Bogos of East Africa allow no fire in a 
house after a death, ii. 267 2.4; women 
of the, will not mention their husbands’ 
names, iii. 337 

Bogota, capital of the Chibchas, i. 416; 
rigorous training of the heir to the 
throne of, x. 19 

Bohemia, customs as to children’s cast 
teeth in, i. 180; contagious magic of 
footprints in, i. 210 sg. ; Midsummer- 
tree burned in, ii. 66; throwing Death 
into the water on the fourth Sunday 
in Lent in, ii. 73 sg.; Whitsuntide 
King in, ii. 85; girl called Queen on 
fourth Sunday in Lent in, ii, 87; the 
soul as a white bird in, iii. 34; belief 
as to stepping over a child in, iii. 424; 
belief as to falling stars in, iv. 66; 
ù“ burying the Carnival” in, iv. 209 ; 
Whitsuntide muminers in, iv. 209 
sgg.; ‘‘Carrying out Death” in, iv. 
237 sg.; bringing in Summer in, iv. 
246 ; May-pole or Midsummer-tree in, 
v. 250; Feast of All Souls in, vi. 72 
sg. ; harvest customs in, vii. 138, 145, 
149, 150, 225 57., 232, 286, 289 ; fox's 
tongue as amulet in, viii. 270 ; snake's 
tongue cut on St. George’s Eve con- 
fers eloquence in, viii. 270; custom as 
to mice in, viii. 279, 283 ; the Shrove- 
tide or carnival Bear in, viii. 325 sg. ; 
sticks or stones piled on scenes of 
violent death in, ix. 15; precautions 
against witches on Walpurgis Night 
in. ix. 161; ‘* Easter Smacks” in, ix. 
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268, 269; the Three Kings of Twelfth 
Day in, ix. 330 sg.; the Festival of 
Fools in, ix. 336 ~.1; water and fire 
consecrated at Easter in, x. 123 $4. ; 
bonfires on May Day in, x. 159; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 173 sgg.; need- 
fire in, x. 278 sg.; charm to make 
corn grow high in, x. 340; offering to 
water-spirits on Midsummer Eve in, 
xi. 28; simples gathered on St. John’s 
Night in, xi. 49; divination by means 
of flowers on Midsummer Eve in, xi. 
52 5g.; mugwort at Midsummer in, xi. 
59; elder-fiowers gathered at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 64; wild thyme 
gathered on Midsummer Day in, xi. 
64; magic bloom of fern-seed at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 66 ; ‘‘thunder besoms” 
in, xi. 85 ; fern-seed on St. John’s Day 
in, xi. 287, 288 

Bohemia, the Germans of Western, their 
phrase for man who cuts last corn, 
vii, 138; their custom at Christmas, 
ix. 270; Twelfth Day among, ix. 331 

Bohemian belief that serpents get their 
poison annually on St. George’s Day, 
ii, 344 2.4; cures for fever, ix. 49, 51, 
55 3g., 58, 59, 63; remedy for jaun- 
dice, ix. 52 

charm to make fruit-trees bear, i. 
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custom of ‘' Shooting the Witches” 

on St. Sylvester's Day, ix. 164 

love-charms on St. George’s Day, 
ii. 345 5g. 

—— poachers, their use of vervain, xi. 62; 
their use of seeds of fir-cones, xi. 64 

story of the external soul, xi. 110 

superstition as to understanding 
the language of animals, viii. 146 

Bohemians, their precautions against 
witches on Walpurgis Night, ii. 55 

Bohlingen, in Baden, the last sheaf called 
the Oats-stallion at, vii. 292; the last 
sheaf called the Rye-sow or the Wheat- 
sow at, vii. 298 

Böhmerwald Mountains, the Oats-goat 
at harvest in the, vii. 284; annual ex- 
pulsion of witches on Walpurgis Night 
in the, ix. 159 $g. 

Bohus, Midsummer fires in, x. 172 

Bohuslän, in Sweden, prehistoric rock- 
carving at, vii. 129 7.1 

Boidès, torches or bonfires on the first 
Sunday in Lent, x. 111 %.7 

Boiled flesh tabooed to manslayers, iii, 
18 

i offered to the Seasons, i. 310 

Boiling bewitched animal or part of it to 

„compel witch to appear, X. 321 Sf., 

323 a 

a thief’s name, Ill. 331 
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Boiling milk, omens drawn from, xi. 8 

resin, ordeal of, x. 311 

Boils caused by magical stones, i. 147 ; 
thought to be caused by eating or 
touching a totemic animal, viii. 25, 
29; crawling under a bramble as a 
cure for, xi. 180 

Bolang Mongondo, a district of Celebes, 
recall of lost soul in, iii. 53 sg.; disposal 
of child's first hair, iii. 279; names of 
relations tabooed in, iii. 341; rajahs of, 
their names not to be mentioned, iii. 
376; custom as to eating the new rice 
in, viii. 54; belief in demons in, ix. 85 
sq. ; riddles only asked when there is 
a corpse in the village in, ix. 121 7.8 

Bolbe in Macedonia, lake of, ix. 142 #.} 

Bolivia, the Moxos Indians of, i. 123 ; 
Aymara Indians of, i. 292, iii. 97, 
ix. 193; the Chiriguanos Indians of, 
vi. 143 2.4, 145, viii. 140, 286, ix. 
26, 193, x. 56; Tarija in, vii. 173 7. ; 
the Guarayos of, vili. 157; the Pechu- 
yos of, viii. 157; the Retorofios of, viii. 
157; the Yuracares Indians of, viii. 
235 S9., 257, X. 57 5g.; heaps of stones 
or sticks in, ix. 12; sticks or stones 
piled on scenes of violent death in, 
ix. 15; Indians of, their offerings at 
cairns, ix. 26 sg. ; fires on St. John’s 
Eve in, x 213; La Paz in, xi, 
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Boloki, or Bangala, of the Upper Congo, 
their ceremonies at the new moon, vi. 
143; attempt to deceive spirit of dis- 
ease, vi. 262; their fear of demons, 
ix. 76 sg.; birth-plants among the, xi. 
161 5g.; use of bull-roarers among the, 
xi. 229 2. 

Bombay, belief as to absence of sleeper’s 
soul in, iii. 4r; the Suni Moham- 
medans of, their customs as to mirrors, 
iii. 95 ; burial custom in, viii. roo 

Bomma, King of the Rain at, ii. 2 

Bondeis of German East Africa, rites of 
initiation among the, xi. 263 sg. 

Bonds, no man in bonds allowed in 
house of Flamen Dialis, iii. 14 

Bone used to point with in sorcery, x. 
14; of bird (eagle or swan), women at 
menstruation obliged to drink out of, 
x. 45, 48, 49, 50, 73 2.3, go, 92; inci- 
dent of, in folk-tales, x. 73 2.3 

of old animals eaten to make the 
eater old, viii. 143 

Bones, departing souls bottled up in 
hollow, tii. 31; burnt in the Easter 
bonfires, x. 142; burnt in Midsummer 
fires, X. 203 

of animals not allowed to be gnawed 

by dogs, viii. 225, 238 sgg., 243, 259; 

preserved in order that the animals 
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may come to life again, viii. 256 sgg.; 
burned or thrown into water, viii. 257; 
not to be broken, viii. 258 sg. ; that 
have been eaten as a sacrament treated 
with ceremonious respect, viii. 313 

Bones of the dead, in magic, i. 148, 150; 
of dead shamans placed in trees, ii. 32; 
their treatment after the decay of the 
flesh, ii. 372 2.5; disinterred and 
scraped, iii. 373 7#., iv. 96; used in 
rain-making ceremonies, v. 22; of 
dead kings carried off or destroyed by 
enemies, vi. 103 sg.; cakes baked in 
the shape of, and eaten as the bones 
of a god, viii. 87 sgg.; virtues acquired 
by contact with the, viii. 153 s¢g.; pre- 
served to facilitate resurrection, viii. 
259; of dead enemies destroyed to 
prevent their resurrection, viii. 260; 
of dead husbands carried by their 
widows, x. 91 2.4 

of deer not given to the dogs, viii. 

241, 242, 243 

of fish not burned, viii. 250, 251; 

thrown into the sea or a river, viii. 250, 

254; not to be broken, vili. 255 

, fossil, source of myths about giants, 

V. 157 5g. 

, human, buried as rain-charm, i. 

287; burned as a charm against 

sorcery, ii. 330; of bodies which have 

been eaten, special treatment of, iii, 

189 sq. 

, marrow, not to be broken ina hut, 

i. 115 sg 

of sacrificial victim not broken, iv. 2c 

of salmon not to touch the ground, 

vili. 254 

and skulls of enemies not destroyed, 
viii. 260 

—- of white whale kept from dogs, 
iii. 206 

Bonfire Day in County Leitrim, x. 203 

Bonfires on St. John’s Day (Midsummer 
Day) in Esthonia, iv. 280; leaping over, 
iv. 262, ix. 159; on St. John’s Eve, 
dances round, v. 245; on Walpurgis 
Night to keep off witches, ix. 163; on 
the Eve of Twelfth Day, ix. 316 sgq.; 
supposed to protect against conflagra- 
tions, x. 107, 108; lit by the persons 
last married, x. 107, 109; a protection 
against witchcraft, x. 108, 109, 154; a 
protection against sickness, x. 108, 
109; a protection against sorcery, x. 
156; quickening and fertilizing in- 
fluence of, x. 336 sgg.; omens of 
marriage drawn from, x. 338 sg. ; pro- 
tect fields against hail, x. 344; protect 
houses against lightning and conflagra- 
tion, x. 344; at festivals in India, xi. 
I sgg. See also Fires 
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Bonfires, Midsummer, ii. 65; intended to 
drive away dragons, x. 161; protect 
cattle against witchcraft, x. 188; 
thought to ensure good crops, x, 188, 
336 

Bongo, the, of the Upper Nile, magical 
powers of chiefs among, i. 347 

Boni, Commendatore G., on the Vestal 
fire, ii. 186 7.4 

Boni, in Celebes, etiquette at the court 
of the king of, iv. 40 

Boniface, Archbishop of Mainz, x. 270 

Bonnach stone in a Celtic story, xi. 126 

Bonnets, special, worn by women at 
menstruation, iii. 146 

Bonny River, human sacrifices at mouth 
of the, ii. 157 sg. 

Bontoc, in Luzon, sacred trees of the 
natives of, ii. 30; human sacrifices at 
planting and reaping rice in, vii. 240 

Rooandik tribe of South Australia, their 
fear of women's blood, ili. 251 ; special 
form of speech used between relations 
by marriage in the, iii. 346 sg. 

Boobies, the aborigines of Fernando Po, 
their sacred king, iii. 8 sg. 

Booginese. See Buginese 

Book of Acaill, ancient Irish work, iv. 39 

of the Dead, the ancient Egyptian, 

vi. 13, Vil. 215, ix. 103 

of Rewards and Penalties, Chinese 

work, i. 61 

of Rights, ancient Irish work, iii. 
12 2.2 

Booth of Orestes, i. 26 

Bor, the ancient Tyana, Hittite monu- 
ment at, V. 122 7.) 

Bor tribe of Dinka, their rain-maker, 
iv. 32 

Borana Gallas, custom observed by man- 
slayers among the, iii. 186 2.1 

Borans, their custom of sacrificing their 
children to a sky-spirit, iv. 181 

Bordeaux, May-poles at, ii. 69 ; magical 
use of knotted cords at, iii. 299; 
“ killing the Bull” at threshing near, 
vii. 291 

Bordes, torches carried on the first Sunday 
in Lent, x. Irr 7,4 

Borewell, the, in Northumberland, re- 
sorted to by barren women, ii. 161 

Borlase, William, on the Cornish custom 
of the Maypole, ii. 67; on Midsummer 
fires in Cornwall, x. 199 

Bormus, mournful song of Marian- 
dynian reapers, vii. 216, 264; com- 
pared to Lityerses, vii. 257 

Born again, pretence of being, i. 74 5¢¢., 
iii. 113. See also Birth, new 

—— ‘of an oak or a rock," i. 100 #.! 

——- thrice, said of Brahmans, i. 381 

Borneo, use of magical images in, i 
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59 sg.; the Dyaks of, i. 73, iii, 
Rope A333, x. 6, (Xi 222; 
rules observed by camphor hunters 
in, i. 115; telepathy in war in, i, 
127; the Mahakam Dyaks of, i. 159; 
treatment of the afterbirth and navel- 
string in, i. 194; gongs beaten in 
storms in, i. 328; beliefs as to the 
blighting effect of sexual crime in, ii, 
108 sgg.; the Kenyahs of, ii. 385, 
iii, 110, 415; hooks to catch souls 
in, ili, 30; rice used to prevent 
the soul, conceived as a bird, from 
wandering, in, iii. 35; recall of lost 
souls in, iii. 55 sg.; the Ot Danoms 
of, iii, 103 ; precautions against stran- 
gers in, iii. 103 sg. ; the Blu-u Kayans 
of, iii, 104; exorcism of spirits by 
means of rice in, iii. 106; the Dusuns of, 
iii. 230, ix, 200; natives of, reluctant to 
name the dead, ili. 353; the Malanau 
tribes of, iii. 406 ; the Sakarang Dyaks 
of, iii, 416; the Barito of, iv. 166 
n.l; custom of head-hunting in, v. 
294 5sqg.; effeminate sorcerers in, vi. 
253, 256; division of agricultural work 
between the sexes in, vii. 124; use of 
puppets as substitutes for living per- 
sons in, viii. 100 sg.; custom in the 
search for camphor in, viii. 186 z. ; 
the Kalamantans of, viii. 293 sg. ; 
belief in demons in, ix. 87; sick- 
ness expelled in a ship from, ix. 
187; the Biajas of, ix. 200; festivals 
in, x. 13; seclusion of girls at puberty 
in, x. 35 sg.; birth-custom in, xi. 154 
sg.; trees and plants as life-indices in, 
xi. 164 sg.; the Madangs of, xi. 175; 
creeping through a cleft stick after a 
funeral in, xi. 175 sg.; giving the slip 
to an evil spirit in, xi. 179 sg. 

Borneo, Central, the Kayans of, i. 330, 
ii, 17, 109, iii. 47, 99, I10, 113, 164, 
239, 260, 286, 406, iv. 218, vii. 92, 
184, viii. 54 sg., ix. 154 7., 236, 
382 Sq., X. 4 Sg., Xi. 175; agricultural 
communities of, vii. 92 

, Eastern, Tengaroeng in, iv. 280, 281 

——, Northern, the Dyaks of, vii. 188 

, South-Eastern, the Dyaks of, iii. 

72.3 

, Western, precautions against fright- 
ening the spirit of the rice in, ii. 28 

Bornu, the Sultan of, hides himself from 
his people, iii. 120 sg. 

Boroma, on the Zambesi, rain-maker 
with unshorn hair at, ili. 259 sg. 

Bororos of Brazil, best singers chosen 
chiefs among the, ii. 298 sg.; their 
„conception of the soul as a bird, iii. 
34; their belief in dreams, iii. 36; 
their belief and custom as to meteors, 
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iv. 62 sg.3; consecration of maize, 
game, and fish by medicine -men 
among the, viii. 71 sg. ; their identi- 
fication of themselves with parrots, 
viii. 207 sg.; their use of bull-roarers, 
xi. 230 7. 

Borrow, witches come to, X. 322, 323, 
xi. 73 

Borsippa, temple of E-zida at, iv. 110 

Bosanquet, Professor R. C., on the Four- 
handed Apollo, vi. 250 2.? 

Boscana, Father Geronimo, on the cus- 
toms and superstitions of the Califor- 
nian Indians, vii. 125, viii. 169 

Bosco Sacro, the grove of Egeria, i. 18 2.* 

Bosman, W., on serpent- worship in 
Guinea, v. 67 

Bosnia, hawthorn used as a protection 
against vampyres in, ix. 153 2.1; 
need-fire in, x. 286; life-trees of 
children in, xi. 165 

Bosnian Turks, ceremony of adoption 
among the, i. 74 

Bossuet, Bishop, 
bonfires, x. 182 

Rotocudos of Brazil, their reason for eat- 
ing the flesh of their enemies, vili. 156 

Bottesford, in Lincolnshire, mistletoe 
deemed a remedy for epilepsy at, xi. 83 

Bottle, external soul of queen in a, xi. 138 

Bouche, Abbé, on West African priest- 
esses, v. 66 7.8, 69 

Bougainville Straits, the natives of, their 
observation of the Pleiades and Orion's 
belt, vii. 313 ; theirexpulsion of demons, 
ix. 116; use of bull-roarers in, xi. 
229 2”. 

Bough, the Golden, xi. 279 sgg. ; plucked 
by Aeneas, i. 11, ii. 379; and the 
King of the Wood, i. 11, x, 1; the 
plucking of it not a piece of bravado, 
ii. 123 sg. ; grew on an evergreen oak, 
ii. 379; a branch of mistletoe, xi. 284 
59q., 315 syg. See also Golden Bough 

Boughs, green, a charm against witches, 
ii. 52-55, 127. See also Branches 

Boulia district of Queensland, magical 
pointing bones in the, x. 14 

Bouphonia, ‘the murder of the ox," 
ritual flight at the, ii. 309 #.2; an 
Athenian sacrifice, viii. 4 sgg. 

Bouphonion, a Greek month, viii, 6 z. 

Bourail, in New Caledonia, ceremony at 
eating the new yams at, viii. 53 

Bourbonnais, the Fox in the corn in, vii. 
296; mistletoe a remedy for epilepsy 
in, xi. 83 

Bourbourg, Brasseur de, on Mexican 
human sacrifices in connexion with the 
crops, vii. 237 

Bourdifailles, bonfires on first Sunday in 
Lent, x. 111 2,} 
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Bourges, ceremony of ‘‘ Sawing the Old 
Woman" at Mid-Lent in, iv. 242 

Bourgogne, in Ain, the Fox in the last 
sheaf at, vii. 297 

Bourke, Captain J. G., on the Pimas, iii. 
184; on mock human sacrifices in 
Arizona, iv. 215; on the totem clans 
of the Zuni, viii. 178; on the bull- 
roarer, xi. 231 

Bourlet, A., on the belief of the Thay in 
spirits, ix. 97 394. 

Bouzygai, ‘‘Ox-yokers,” priestly family at 
Eleusis, curses uttered by the, vii. 108 sg. 

Bouzygios, epithet applied to the Sacred 
Ploughing at Athens, vii. 109 7 1 

Rovillae, King of the Sacred Rites at, 
i. 44 2.1; Vejovis at, ii. 179; the 
Julian family at, ii. 179, 180 2. 

Bowels, novice at initiation supplied by 
spirits with a new set of, xi. 235 sgg. 

Bowes, in Yorkshire, need-fire at, x. 287 

Box, strayed soul caught in, iii. 45, 70, 
76; external soul of king in a, xi. 
102, 149; external soul of cannibal in 
a, xi. 117. See also Boxes 

-tree, external soul of giant in a, 
xi. 133 

Boxers at funerals, iv. 97 

Boxes opened in house to facilitate child- 
birth, iii. 296; or arks, sacred, x. 11 
sy. See also Box 

Boxing, in the pancratium, vii. 71 2.5, 
viii. 131 

Boxwood blessed on Palm Sunday, x. 
184, xi. 47 

Boy and girl produce need-fire by friction 
of wood, xi. 281 

Bishop on Holy Innocents’ Day, 
ix. 336 sgg. 

Boys of living parents in ritual, vi. 236 
sgqg.; dressed as girls to avert the Evil 
Eye, vi. 260; marriage customs to 
ensure the birth of, vi. 262; at initia- 
tion thought to be swallowed by wizards, 
xi. 233; at initiation thought to be 
born again, xi. 246 sgg. 

Brabant, Whitsuntide custom in, ii. 80; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 194; St. Peter's 
bonfires in, x. 195; wicker giants in, 
xi, 35 

Bracelets as amulets, iii. 55, 315, x. 92 

Bradbury, Professor J. B., on hemlock 
as an anaphrodisiac, ii. 139 #.1 

Braemar Highlanders, their Hallowe'en 
fires, x. 233 $g. 

Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the Hindoo 
Trinity, i. 225 

Brahman, the Hindoo creator, x. 95 

Brahman, priest, derivation of name, i. 
229; not to blow a fire with his 
mouth, ii. 241; called ‘‘ twice born,” 
xi, 276. See also Brahmans 
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Brahman boys sacrificed, vii. 244; for- 
bidden to see the sun, x. 68 7.2 

charms by treading on a stone, i. 

160 

fire-priests, ii. 247 sgq. 

householder supposed to become a 
deity through sacrifice, i, 380; new 
birth of the, i. 380 sg. 

—— marriage ceremony, i. 160 

—— marriage in Southern India, bride 
dressed as a boy at, vi. 260 

student, his cut hair and nails, iii. 

277; his observances at end of his 

studentship, x. 20 

teachers, taboos observed by, iii. 


#39 

theology, gods at first mortal in, i, 
373 7.1 

—— women in rain-making ceremonies, 
i. 283 

Brdhmanas, the magical nature of the 
sacrifices prescribed in the, i. 228 sg. 

Brahmanic ritual at inauguration of a 
king, x. 4 

Brahmanism akin to shamanism, i. 229; 
vestiges of, under Mohammedanism, 
ix. go 2.1 

Brahmans deemed superior to the gods, 
i, 226; morning offerings of the, i. 
314; thrice-born, i. 381; divinity of 
the, i. 403 sg.; their common and 
secret names, ili. 322 ; the ceremonial 
swinging of, iv. 150, 156 sg.; on tran- 
substantiation, viii. 89; first-fruits of 
Sugar-cane given to, viii. 119; sacri- 
ficial custom of the, ix. 25; as human 
scapegoats, ix. 42 $g., 44 sg.; their 
theory of sacrifice, ix. 410 sg. 

Brahmapootra, head-hunting tribes in 
the valley of the, iv. 13 

Brain, drippings of, used to acquire 
wisdom of dead, viii. 163 sg. 

Brains of enemies eaten to acquire their 
qualities, viii. 152 

Braller in Transylvania, the hanging of 
Carnival at, iv. 230 sg.; ‘‘ Carrying 
out Death” at, iv. 247 sgg. ; the Harvest- 
cock at, vii. 276 

Bramble, crawling under a, as a cure for 
whooping-cough, etc., xi. 180 

Bran tia Faelain, King of Leinster, saved 
by the voluntary death of fifty monks, 
iv. 259 1,7 

Branch of sacred cedar cut and brought 
home at wheat-sowing, ii. 50 sg. ; of 
hawthorn in bloom on May Day, ii. 
52; of oak dipped in a spring as a 
rain-charm, ii. 359; lost soul brought 
back in a, iii. 67 

Branches dipped in water as a rain- 
charm, i. 248, 250, 309, ii. 46 5g. ; 
not to be broken or cut in sacred 
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groves, ii. 9, 10, 4I sgg.; stuck in 
fields to ensure rain or an abundant 
crop, ii. 46, 47, 48 ; stuck in flax-fields 
to make the flax grow tall, ii, 86; 
used in exorcism, iii. 109; fatigue trans- 
ferred to, ix. 8; sickness transferred 
to, ix. 186. See also Bough, Boughs 

Brand, John, on the Harvest Queen, 
vii. 146; on the Yule log, x. 247, 
255 

Brandenburg, Mark of, fruit-trees girt 
with straw at Christmas in, ii. 17; 
race of bride and bridegroom in, ii. 
303; race to a sheaf on harvest-field 
in, vii. 137; cure for headache and 
giddiness in, ix. 52, 53; cure for 
toothache in, ix. 60; simples culled at 
Midsummer in, xi. 48 

Brandons, the Sunday of the, first Sunday 
in Lent, x. 110; torches carried about 
fields and streets, x. III 2.1 

Brands of Midsummer fires a protection 
against lightning, conflagration, and 
spells, x. 183; a protection against 
thunder, x. 191 ; lighted, carried round 
cattle, x. 341. See also Sticks, charred 

Brandy, North American Indian theory 
of, viii. 147 

Bras Basah, a village on the Perak river, 
ix. 199 

Brasidas, funeral games in his honour 
at Amphipolis, iv. 94 

Brass rings as amulets, iii. 31, 3143 
instruments sounded to frighten away 
demons, ix. 147 

Braunrode in the Harz 
Easter fires at, x. 142 

Braunsberg, in East Prussia, the Corn- 
goat at harvest at, vii. 282 

Brauronia, festival of Brauronian Artemis, 
viii. 41 2.8 

Bray, Mrs., on Devonshire custom of 
‘crying the neck,” vii. 265 sg. 

Brazen serpent, the, viii. 281 

Brazier, walking through a lighted, xi, 
3 599. : 2 

Brazil, the Tupinambas of, i. 142, vil. 122; 
contagious magic of footprints in, i. 210; 
the Guayana Indians of, iv. 12; the 
Apinagos of, vi. 145; the Kaua and 
Kobeua Indians of, vii. 111, ix. 236, 
381; observation of the Pleiades by the 
Indians of, vii. 309 sg.; the Bororos of, 
viii. 71, 207 $g., xi. 230 %.; the Boto- 
cudos of, viii. 156 ; the Passes of, viii. 
157; the Xomanas of, viii. 157; the 
Chiambioa Indians of, viii. 208 2.1; 
the Tupi Indians of, viii. 272; the 
Guaranis of, x. 56; the Uaupes of, x. 
61; effigies of Judas burnt at Easter 
In, x. 128; fires of St. John in, x. 
213; the Caripunas of, xi. 230; the 


Mountains, 
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Nahuqua of, xi. 230; the Bakairi of, 
xi. 231 

Brazil, Indians of, their rule as to ham- 
stringing deer, i. x15; their charm to 
strengthen a girl's teeth, i. 153; power 
of medicine-men among the, i. 358 sg. ; 
their explanation of headache, iii. 40; 
death from imagination among the, iii. 
136; think that wind may be caused 
by reading, iii. 231 ; their indifference 
to death, iv. 138; their belief in the 
noxious influence of the moon on 
children, vi. 148; play various games 
of cat's cradle, vii. 103 2.1; women’s 
agricultural labours among the, vii. 
122; their belief in the homoeopathic 
magic of animal flesh, -viii. 139; their 
apologies to the ounces which they have 
caught in traps, viii. 235; at mouth 
of Amazon, beat themselves with an 
aquatic plant to increase their gener- 
ative force, ix. 264; seclusion of girls 
at puberty among the, x. 56, 59 sg. ; 
ordeals undergone by young men 
among the, x. 62 sg. 

, Indians of North-Western, their 
masked dances, vii. 111 sy., ix. 236, 381 

Bread, leavened, Flamen Dialis forbidden 
to touch, iii, 13; fast from, in mourn- 
ing for Attis, v. 272; communion, 
baked from first corn cut, viii. 54; eaten 
sacramentally as the body of a god, 
viii. 86 sgg. ; unleavened, baked with 
new corn, viii. 136; the sacramental 
use of, viii. 167; reverence for, x. 13 

Bread-fruit, magical stones to promote 
the growth of, i. 162 sg., 164; cere- 
mony at eating the new, viii. 52 sg. ; 
tree planted over navel-string of child, 
xi, 163 

Breadalbane, use of a scapegoat in, ix. 
209; ‘‘hill of the fires” in, x. 149; 
treatment of mad cow in, x. 326 

Breasted, Professor J. H., on the eye of 
Horus, vi. 121 2.4; on Amenophis IV., 
vi. 123 2.1; ontheSed festival, vi. 1567.1 

Breath, holy fire not to be blown upon 
with the, ii. 241; of chief sacred, iii. 
136, 256; of dying chief caught by his 
successor, iv. 198; not to defile sacred 
flame, v. 191 

si , scoring above the,” cutting a 
witch on the forehead, x. 315 7%2.2 

Breathing on a person as a mode of 
purification, iii. 149 

Breconshire, the sin-eater in, ix. 43 

Breech-cloth worn by widow to keep off 
her husband's ghost, iii. 143 

Breezes, magical means of securing, iv. 
287 

Breitenbrunn, the ‘‘ Charcoal Man" at 
Midsummer at, xi. 26 7.2 
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Brekinjska, in Slavonia, need-fire at, x 
282 

Brenner, J. von, on savage fear of being 
photographed, iii. 99 

Bresse, the Mariée in May in, ii. 96; 
‘‘ cutting off the fox’s tail” at harvest 
in, vii. 268 ; the King of the Bean in, 
ix. 315 2.1; Midsummer bonfires in, 
x. 189 

Brest, Midsummer fire-custom at, x. 184 

Bret Harte, Relieving Guard, iv. 66 2.4; 
on the Spanish missions in California, 
viii. 171 7.1 

Breteuil, canton of, Midsummer fires in 
the, x. 187 

Brethren of the Free Spirit, i. 408 

of the Ploughed Fields (Fratres 
Arvales), a Roman college of priests, 
ii. 122, vi. 239, ix. 232. See also Arval 
Brothers 

Breton belief that women can be im- 
pregnated by the moon, x. 76 

peasants, their way of getting 

rain, i. 306 sg.; throw knives at the 

wind, i. 329 

stories of the external soul, xi. 

132 Sq. 

superstitions as to the tides, i. 167 

Bretons, their dread of noon, iii. 88 

Brewing, continence observed at, iii. 200 
201 sg.; water to be called by another 
name in, ili. 395 

Brezina, in Slavonia, need-fire at, x. 282 

Brhaspati, as a magician, i 241 

Briançon, in Dauphiné, the Bridegroom 
of the Month of May at, ii. 92 sg.; '' the 
Cat of the ball-skin” at harvest at 
vii. 280 sg. 

Briar-thorn, divination by, x. 242 

Bribri Indians of Costa Rica, their ideas 
as to the uncleanness of women, iii. 
147, 149; seclusion of women at men- 
struation among the, x. 86 

Bricknell, J., on a custom of the Caro- 
lina Indians, iv. 184 sg. 

Bridal pair, the, at Whitsuntide in 
Saxony, ii. gr; at rice-harvest in Java, 
vii. 200 sg. 

Bride tied to tree at marriage, ii. 57; the 
Whitsuntide, ii. 89, 96; the May, ii. 
95; led to or round the hearth at 
marriage, ii. 221, 230, 231; races for 
a, ii. 300 sgg. ; contests for a, ii. 305 
sgg. ; fishing-net thrown over, iii. 307; 
dressed as a man, vi. 260; the last, 
privilege of, ix. 183; not allowed to 
tread the earth, x. 5; last married, 
made to leap over bonfire, xi. 22 

and bridegroom, the Whitsuntide, 

ii. 91 sg.; the Midsummer, in Sweden, 

ii. 92, V. 251; all knots on their 

garments unloosed, iii. 299 sg. ; carry 
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locked locks at marriage, iii. 308; 
mock, at bonfires, x. 109 sg. 

Bride of God, the, in a rain-making cere- 
mony, i. 276 

, name given to last sheaf, vii. 162, 163 

—— of the Nile, vi. 38 

race among Teutonic peoples, ii. 
393 599. 

Bride, parish of, in the Isle of Man, x. 
306, 307 2.1 

Bridegroom, the Whitsuntide, ii. 91; girt 
with a net, iii. 307; dressed as a 
woman, vi. 260 sg.; disfigured in order 
to avert the evil eye, vi. 261; not to 
touch the ground with his feet, x. 5 

of May, ii. 91, 93, iv. 266 

Bridget’s bed on the night before Candle- 
mas in the Highlands of Scotland and 
the Isle of Man, ii. 94 sg. See also 
St. Bridget 

Bridlington, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 338 

Brie (Isle de France), the May-tree and 
Father May at, ii. 74 sg. ; farmer tied 
up in first sheaf at, vii. 221 ; stranger 
tied up in sheaf at harvest at, vii. 226; 
effigy of giant burnt on Midsummer 
Eve at, xi. 38 

Brigit, a Celtic goddess, ii. 95, 240 599.; 
her Christian namesake and successor 
at Kildare, ii. 240 sgg. See also St. 
Brigit 

Brihaspati, Hindoo deity, i. 166, x. 99 2.? 

Brimo and Brimos, in the mysteries of 
Eleusis, ii. 139 

Brincker, Dr. P. H., on the sacred sticks 
representing ancestors among the 
Herero, ii. 224 n.4 

Bringing in Summer, iv. 233, 237, 238, 
246 5qq. 

Briony, wreaths of, at Midsummer, x, 210 

Brisbane River in Queensland, use of 
bull-roarers on the, xi. 233 599. 

British Columbia, Indians of, their dislike 
of telling their own names, ili. 328 ; 
respect the animals and plants which 
they eat, vi. 44; their address to the 
first fish of the season, viii. 253; 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, x. 46 sgg. ; dread and seclusion of 
menstruous women among the, x. 89 
sq.; rites of initiation among the, xi. 
270 sqq. 

, Koskimo Indians of, xi. 229 

—, the Kwakiutl of, i. 263, iii. 53, 
188, 386, viii. 220, 250, xi. 152, 186 

——, the Shuswap Indians of, i. 265, iii. 
83, 142, viii. 226, 238, X. 53, xi. 174 
n.?, 276 n.l, 297 2.° 

, the Thompson Indians of, i. 132, 

ii. 208, viii. 81, 133, 140, 207, 226, 

268, ix. 154 7., X. 49, 89 3g., 98 7.7, 

6275, 2 

75: 297 ” 
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Britomartis and Minos, iv. 73 

Brittany, belief as to death at ebb-tide 
in, i. 167 sg. ; the Veneti of, ii. 353; 
belief as to falling stars in, iv. 66; 
Burial of Shrove Tuesday or of the 
Carnival in, iv. 229 sg. ; Feast of All 
Souls in, vi. 69; belief as to warts 
and the moon in, vi. 149; Mother- 
sheaf at harvest in, vii. 135, 209; 
custom of sticking pins into a saint’s 
image in, ix. 70; riddles asked after a 
burial in, ix. 121 sg., ~.; forecasting 
the weather for the year in, ix. 323 
sg. ; Midsummer fires in, x. 183 sgg. ; 
stones thrown into the Midsummer fires 
in, x. 240; the Yule log in, x. 253; 
mistletoe hung over doors of stables 
and byres in, xi. 287; fern-seed used 
by treasure-seekers in, xi. 288 

Broceliande, the wild woods of, i. 306 

Brochs, prehistoric ruins, x. 291 

Brockelmann, C., on the 
eponymate, iv. 116 

Brocken, in the Harz mountains, asso- 
ciated with witches, x. 160 #.!, 171 7.8 

Brodek, in Moravia, drama of Summer 
and Winter at, iv. 257 

Bromios, epithet of Dionysus, vii. 2 72.1 

Bromo, volcano in Java, worshipped, v. 
220 Sg. 

Bronze employed in expiatory rites, iii. 
226 7.8; priests to be shaved with, iii, 
226 


Assyrian 


Age, in Denmark, ii. 351; rock- 

carving of the, in Sweden, vii. 129 7.1 

knife to cut priest’s hair, iii. 14 

ploughs used by Etruscans at found- 
ing cities, iv. 157 

Brooke, Rajah, of Sarawak, viii. 211; 
supposed to fertilize the rice-crops, i. 
361 sg. 

Broom, a protective against witchcraft, 
X. 210 

Brooms used to sweep misfortune out of 
house, ix. 5 

Broomstick in rain-making, i. 275 

Broomsticks, witches ride on, ix. 162, 
163 

Brother of a god, v. 5r; dead elder, 
worshipped, vi. 175 

and sister not allowed to mention 
each other's names, iii. 344 

ʻ“ Brother” and ‘‘sister,” titles given by 
men and women to their sex totems, 
xi. 215, 216, 218 

Brotherhood formed with trees by sucking 
their sap, ii. 19 sg.; of the Green Wolf 
at Jumiéges in Normandy, x. 185 sg. 
See also Blood-brotherhood 

Brothers reviled by sisters for good luck, 
i. 279; of king put to death on his 
accession, iii, 243; childless persons 
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named after their younger, iii. 332, 
333; ancient Egyptian story of the 
Two, xi. 134 $g. 

Brothers and sisters, marriages of, in royal 
families, iv. 193 5g., V. 44; in ancient 
Egypt, vi. 214 sgg.; their intention 
to keep the property in the family, vi. 
215 5g. 

-in-law, their names not to be pro- 


nounced, iii, 338, 342, 343, 344, 
345 
Brown, A. R., as to the Andaman 


Islanders, ii, 254 #.; on the beliefs 
of the West Australian aborigines as to 
the causes of childbirth, v. 104 sqq. 

Brown, Dr. Burton, on a burial custom 
of the Nagas, viii. 100 .2.? 

Brown, Dr. George, on the magical 
powers ascribed to chiefs in New 
Britain, i. 340; on snakes as reincar- 
nations of chiefs, v. 84; on the annual 
appearance of the Palolo veridis in the 
Samoan Sea, ix. 142 #.1; on the 
seclusion of girls at puberty in New 
Ireland, x. 32 sgg.; on external soul 
in Melanesia, xi. 199 

Bruck in Styria, the last sheaf called the 
Corn-mother at, vii. 134 

Bructeri, a German tribe, worship a 
woman, i. 391 

Bruges, Feast of All Souls in, vi. 70 

Brughe, John, his cure for bewitched 
cattle, x. 324 sg. 

Brugsch, H., on Egyptian names for a 
year, vi. 26 2.1; on the Sothic period, 
vi. 37 ”.; on the grave of Osiris at 
Philae, vi, rEr; on Isis as a personified 
corn-field, vi. 117 

Bruguiére, Mgr., on the fear of demons 
in Siam, ix. 97; on the annual ex- 
pulsion of the devil in Siam, ix. 150 sg. 

Brund (or brand), the Christmas, the 
Yule log, x. 257 

Brunhild, Queen of Iceland, the wooing 
of, ii. 306 sg. 

Brunnen, Twelfth Night at, ix. 165 

Brunshaupten, in Mecklenburg, the 
Wheat-wolf at harvest at, vii. 274 

Brunswick, custom at Whitsuntide in, ii. 
56 2.2; May King at Whitsuntide in, 
ii. 84, 85; the May Bride at Whitsun- 
tide in, ii. 96; dramatic contest between 
Summer and Winter in, iv. 257; 
toothache nailed into a wall or a tree 
in, ix. 62; belief as to menstruous 
women in, x. 96; Easter bonfires in, 
xX. 140; need-fire in, x. 277 sg. 

Brushes used in magic, i. 132 

Brutus, D. Junius, his mitigation of 
human sacrifices at graves, iv. 143 2.4 

—, L. Junius, one of the first consuls, 
ii. 290; his feigned imbecility, ii. 291 
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Brutus, the assassin, his meeting with 
Cicero, i. § 

Bryant, Jacob, and Noah’s ark, i. 334 

Bubastis, shrine of, at Nemi, i. 5 

Bubui River, in German New Guinea, 
viii. 295 

Buch, Max, on a ceremony of the 
Wotyaks, ii. 146 

Buchan, Hallowe'en fires in, x. 232 $g. 

Buchanan, Francis, on Burmese naz/s, ix. 
175 sg. 

Biche de Noël, the Yule log, x. 249 

Buckie, names tabooed by fishermen in 
the village of, ili. 395 

Buckthorn, a charm against witches on 
May Day, ii. 54; a protection against 
thunderbolts, ii. 191 ”.1; torch of, at 
a Roman marriage, ii. 191 #.4; a pro- 
tection against witches, ii. ror, ix. 
153 72.1, 163; used in making fire by 
friction, ii. 251; chewed to keep off 
ghosts, ix. 153; used to beat cattle, 
ix. 266 

Buckwheat cultivated in Burma, vii. 242 

Bucolium at Athens, vil. 30 

Buddha appealed to for rain, i. 251, 299; 
image of, whipped in drought, i. 297 
n.T; images of, drenched as a rain- 
charm, i, 308; imitated by a king of 
Burma, i. 400; thought to be incarnate 
in the Grand Lamas, i. 411; images 
of, iii. 253; transmigrations of, viii. 
299, 301, ix. 4x; date of his death, 
viii. 302 ”.7; in relation to spirits, ix, 
97; Offerings to, ix. 150 

—— and Buddhism, vi. 159 

and the crocodile, Indian story, xi. 

1027.4 

, Footprint of, in Siam, iii. 275 

Buddhas, living, i. 410 sg. 

Buddhism, Tibetan form of, iii. 20; 
spiritual declension of, v. 310 sg. ; in 
relation to lower religions, ix. 89, 90 
n.l, 94, 95 sgg. ; in Burma, ix. 95 
sq. ; the pope of, ix. 223 

Buddhist animism not a philosophical 
theory, ii. 13 sg. 

Lent, the, ix. 349 sg. 

—— monk, who sent his soul ont of 
himself, ii. 49 sg. 

monks, suicide of, iv. 42 sg.; cere- 

mony at the funeral of, ix. 175 

priests expel demons, ix, 116 

Buddhists of Ceylon, their propitiation 
of demons, ix. 90 #.1; the Laosians 
of Siam nominal, ix. 97 

Budding of a bean an omen, ii. 344 

Budge, E. A. Wallis, on trinities of 
Egyptian gods, iv. 5 2.3; on goddess 
Net, v. 282 2. ; onan Egyptian funeral 
rite, vi. 15 2.2; on Isis, vi, 115 sg. ; on 
the nature of Osiris, vi. 126 2.2: on the 
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solar theory of Osiris, vi. 131 2.3; on 
the historical reality of Osiris, vi. 160 
n.4; on Khenti-Amenti, vi. 198 2.2; 
on human sacrifices in ancient Egypt, 
vii. 259 2.8; on the shrines of Osiris, 
vii. 260 ”.”; on the fear of demons 
among the ancient Egyptians, ix. 10359. 

Buduna tribe of West Australia, their 
beliefs as to the birth of children, v. 
104 $q. 

Buecheler, F., his corruption of the text 
of Petronius, ix. 253 7.? 

Buffalo sacrificed for human victim, vii. 
249; external souls of a clan in a, xi. 
I51; a Batta totem, xi. 223 

Buffalo-bull, name given to the last sheaf, 
vii, 289 

calf, sins of dead transferred to a, 

ix. 36 sg. 

clan in Uganda, x. 3 

dance to ensure a supply of buffaloes, 

ix. 17I 

Society among the Omahas, i. 249 

Buffaloes not to be mentioned by their 
proper name, iii. 407, 408, 412; 
sacrificed instead of young girls, iv. 
1243 propitiation of dead, viii. 229, 
231; their death bewailed, viii. 242 ; 
the resurrection of, viii. 256; revered 
by the Todas, viii. 314 ; as scapegoats, 
ix. 190, 191; external human souls 
in, xi. 207, 208 

Buffooneries at the Festival of Fools, ix. 
335 37- : : 

Buginese of Celebes, their homoeopathic 
charm to ensure longevity, i. 158; 
their use of the regalia as a remedy for 
plague or dearth, i. 363; their belief 
as to the blighting effects of incestuous 
blood, ii. r10; their custom of swing- 
ing at harvest, iv. 277; ascribe a soul 
to rice, vii. 183 

sailors, words tabooed to, iii. 413 

Bugis of South Celebes, effeminate priests 
or sorcerers among the, vi. 253 sq. 

Bühl, St. John’s fires at, x. 168 

Bühler, G., on the identity of the names 
Perkunas and Parjanya, ii. 367 7.3; 
on Parjanya, ii. 369 

Building shadows into foundations, iii. 
89 sg. 

—— of a canoe, continence at the, iii. 202 

a house, taboos observed after, ii. 

40; Malay custom as to shadows in, 

iii. 81 

houses, magic art resorted to in, ix. 


8I 
a new village, continence at, iii. 
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Buir, in district of Cologne, last sheaf 
shaped like wolf at, vii. 274 

Bukaua, the, of German New Guinea, 


” 
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tell stories to promote the growth cf 
the crops, vii. 103 sg., 105; their 
observation of the Pleiades, vii. 313 ; 
their offerings of first-fruits to the 
Spirits of the dead, viii. 124 sg. ; their 
belief in demons, ix. 83 sg.; girls at 
puberty secluded among the, x. 35; 
their rites of initiation, xi. 239 sgg. 

Bukowina, the Ruthenians of, i. 198; 
witches on St. George's Day in, ii. 335 

Bu-ku-ré, ceremonial uncleanness, in 
Costa Rica, iii. 147, x. 65 2.1, 86 

Bulaa, village in New Guinea, iii. 192 2.5 

Bulawayo, capital of the Matabele, rain- 
making ceremony at, i. 351; ceremony 
of the first-fruits at, viii. 70 

Bulebane, in Senegambia, precaution as 
to the spittle of chiefs at, iii. 289 

Buléon, Mgr., on the rite of blood- 
brotherhood with an animal, quoted 
by Father H. Trilles, xi. 202 7.1 

Bulgaria, ceremony of adoption in, i. 74 ; 
rain-making in, i. 274; rolling in the 
dew on St. George’s morning in, ii. 
333; Superstition as to milk and butter 
on St. George's Day in, ii. 339; 
building custom in, ili. 89; marriage 
customs in, vi. 246; masquerade at 
Carnival in, viii. 333 sg.; cure for 
fever in, ix. 55; the Yule log in, x. 
264 n.l; need-fire in, x. 281, 285; 
simples and flowers culled on St. John's 
Day in, xi. 50; creeping through an 
arch of vines as a cure in, xi. 180; 
creeping under the root of a willow as 
a cure for whooping-cough in, xi. 
180 sg. See aiso Bulgarian and Bul- 
garians 

, Simeon, prince of, xi. 156 sg. 

Bulgarian charm for guarding cattle from 
wolves, iii, 307 

peasants threaten fruit-trees to make 

them bear fruit, ii. 21 

superstition as to crossed legs, iii, 

299 

women, their charm to hoodwink 
their husbands, i. 149; their charm to 
procure offspring on St. George's Day, 
ii. 344 

Bulgarians, their customs as to the last 
sheaf at harvest, vii. 146; the Carnival 
among the, viii. 331 sgg. ; their way 
of keeping off ghosts, ix. 153 2.1 

Bull sacrificed to Poseidon, i. 46; blood 
of, drunk by priestess to procure in- 
spiration, i. 381 sg.; as emblem of a 
thunder-god, ii. 368, V. 134 39g., 136; 
sacrificed to the dead, iii. 227; Pasi- 
phae and the, iv. 71; as symbol of 
the sun, iv. 71 sg.; as type of re- 
‘productive energy, iv. 72; the brazen, 
of Phalaris, iv. 75; perhaps the 
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king's crest at Cnossus, iv. III 5g. i 
said to have guided the Samnites, iv. 
186 2.4; as emblem of generative 
force, v. 123; worshipped by the 
Hittites, v. 123, 132; Hittite god stand- 
ing ona, v. 135 ; as symbol of thunder 
and fertility, v. 163 sg. ; the emblem 
of the Father God, v. 164 ; worshipped 
-at Euyuk, v. 164; testicles of, used in 
rites of Cybele and Attis, v. 276; in 
relation to Dionysus, vii. 16 sg., 31; 
corn-spirit as, vii. 288 sgg., viii. 8; 
sacrificed at Zulu festival of first-fruits, 
viii. 68 2.3: sacrificed to the dead, viii. 
113. See also Bulls 
Bull, black, sacrificed to the dead at 
Plataea, iv. 95 
and cow, represented by masked 
actors, iv. 7I 
, live, torn to pieces in rites of 
Dionysus, vii. 15, 17, viii. 16 
, sacrifice of, at Egyptian funeral, 
vi. 15; to prolong the life of a king, 
vi. 222; to Zeus, the Saviour of the 
City, vi. 238; at the foundation ofa 
town, vi. 249; at Magnesia, vili. 7 
sg.; in Mithraic religion, viii. 10; at 
festival of new fruits, viii. 68 2.2; at 
tomb of dead chief, viii. 113. See 
also Bulls 
, white, sacrificed, ii. 188 sg. ; soul 
of dead king incarnate in a, vi. 164 
Bull-fights and athletic games at festival 
of new fruits, viii. 66 
-headed image of the sun, iv. 75, 
76, 78 
-roarers, sacred, used in magical cere- 
monies to multiply totems, i. 88; used 
to make fine weather, i. 265, with note‘; 
sounded to make wind blow, i. 324, xi. 
232; whirled at tearing dogs to pieces, 
vii. 19 2.1; whirled to make the crops 
thrive and to multiply game, vii. 104, 
106 $g., IIO, xi. 230 $g., 232; fertiliz- 
ing virtue attributed to, by savages, vii. 
106, xi. 230 sg.; called the ‘‘ mother 
of yams,” vii. 106; swung at Greek 
mysteries, vii. rro; sounded at initia- 
tion of lads, viii. 295, xi. 227, 228 
599., 233 SJJ., 240, 241; swung at 
kindling of sacred fire, x. 133; sound 
of, thought to resemble thunder, xi. 
228 sgg.; sounded at festivals of the 
dead, xi. 230 z., made from trees 
struck by lightning, xi. 23r; called 
“thunder and lightning,” xi. 232; 
magical instrument for causing thun- 
der, wind, and rain, xi. 233; sound 
of, supposed to be the voice of a 
Spirit, xi. 233, 234, 235; not to 
be seen by women, xi. 234, 235, 
242; called by name which means a 
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ghost or spirit of the dead, xi. 242 i 
called’ by the same name as the 
monster who swallows lads at initia- 
tion, xi. 242; kept in men’s club- 
house, xi. 242; named after dead 
men, xi. 242 2.3 

Bull-shaped deities, vii. 3 sgg. 

Bull's blood drunk as means of inspira- 
tion, i 381 sg.; as ordeal, i. 382 
n.l; bath of, in the rites of Attis, V. 
274 Sq. 

hide, bride seated on a, vi. 246; 

cut in strips and pegged down round 

the site of a new town, vi. 249 

skin, body of the dead placed in a, 
vi. 15 7.7 

Bullets, magical treatment of, i 110; 
magical modes of averting, iL 130; 
blessed by St. Hubert used to shoot 
witches with, x. 315 sg. 

Bullock, bewitched, burnt to cause the 
witch to appear, x. 303 

Bullocks as scapegoats, ix. 34, 35 

Bulloms, the, of Sierra Leone, their 
observation of the Pleiades, vii. 318 

Bulls sacrificed to water-spirits, ii. 157 ; 
husband-god at Hierapolis seated 
on, v. 163; sacrificed at caves of 
Pluto, v. 206; sacrificed to Perse- 
phone, v. 213 ”.1; sacrificed to dead 
chiefs, vi. 191; eaten to make eater 
brave, viii. 440; as scapegoats in 
Cashmeer, ix. 190 #.5; as scapegoats 
in ancient Egypt, ix. 216 sg. 

, sacred, of ancient Egypt, viii. 34 sgg. 

Bulmer, J., on concealment of personal 
names among the aborigines of Vic- 
toria, iii, 321 

Bundelcund, stopping rain in, i. 296 

Bundles of sticks representing ancestors, 
ii. 214, 216 

Bunjil Kraura, a wind-maker of the 
Kurnai, i. 324 

Bunsen, Baron C. C. J., on St. Hippo- 
lytus, i, 2x #.? 

Bunyoro, in Central Africa, scapegoats 
sent to, ix. 195 

Bunzlau, district of Silesia, last sheaf 
made up in shape of ox in, vii. 289 sg. 

Burchard, Bishop of Worms, his con- 
demnation of a heathen practice, xi. 
IQI 

Bures, bonfires on the first Sunday in 
Lent, x. 110 2.1, rrr m1 

Burford, in Oxfordshire, Midsummer 
giant and dragon at, xi. 37 

Burgebrach in Bavaria, straw-man burnt 
on Ash Wednesday at, iv. 232 

Burghead, the burning of the Clavie at, 
ili, 229 sg., x. 266 sg. ; the old rampart 
at, x. 267 59. 

Burghers or Badagas. See Badagas 
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Burglars, charms employed by, to cause 
sleep, i. 148 sg. 

Burgundians deposed their kings for 
failure of the crops, i. 366 

Burgundy, Firebrand Sunday in, x. 114; 
the Yule log in, x. 254 

Burial at flood tide, i. 168; alive of 
unfaithful virgins in Rome and Peru, 
ii. 228, 244; alive, in other cases, ii. 
228 2.5; at night, iii. 15; of the aged, 
iv. 1X sg.; in jars, iv. 12 5g.; of Shrove 
Tuesday, iv. 228 

of infants, ix. 45; to ensure their 

rebirth, iv. 199 5g., V. 91, 93 579. 

under a running stream, ili. 15; at 
cross-roads, V. 93 2.1; at Gezer, v. 108 
sg.; of Osiris in his rites, vi. 88 

~—— of the wren in the Isle of Man, viii. 
318 sg. 

Burial customs, certain, perhaps designed 
to ensure reincarnation, i. IOI sgg. ; 
to prevent the escape of the soul, iii. 
5I, 52 

-grounds, magical stones kept in, 

i. 163; regarded as holy, ii. 31; 

deemed sacred, viii. 111 

rites intended to deceive ghosts or 
demons, viii. 97 sgg. 

Burials, customs as to shadows at, iii. 
80 sg. ; fictitious, to divert the atten- 
tion of demons from the real burials, 
viii. 98 sgg. ; passing through narrow 
openings after, xi. 175 sg., 177¢59., 
178 sq. 

Buring Une, a Kayan goddess, vii. 93 

Burkitt, Professor F. C., on Jesus Bar- 
abbas, ix. 420 7.1 

Burlesques of ecclesiastical ritual, ix. 336 
sq. 

Burma, magical images in, i. 62 sg.; 
the Shans of, i. 128, 308; the Karens 
or Karennis of, i. 209, ii. 69, 107, 
iii. 13, 43, 250, 252, 292, iv. 130 2.}, 
vii. 10, 189, xi. 157; rain-making by 
means of fish in, i. 288 sg.; king of, 
claims divinity, i. 400 sg.; the En of, 
ji. 41; Sagaing district of, ii. 46; 
Kengtung in, ii. 150; the Kachins of, 
ii. 237, iii, 200, viii. 120; fire on 
hearth extinguished after a death in, 
ii. 267 7.4; kings of, screened from 
public gaze, iii. 125 sg. ; the Sotih of, 
iii. 237; royal princes executed with- 
out bloodshed in, iii. 242; the Sgaus 
of, iii. 337; names of the kings of, 
not to be pronounced by their sub- 
jects, iii. 375; the Bghais of, vi. 60; 
securing the rice-soul in, vii. 189 
sqq. ; the Taungthu of, vii. 190; the 
Szis of Upper, vii, 203 sg.; custom of 
threshing rice in, vii. 203 sg.; head- 
hunting in, vii. 256; offering of first- 
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fruits to the king of, viii. 116; the 
Chins of, viii. 121 ; ravages of rats in, 
viii. 282 7.8; sacred fish in, viii. 291 ; 
heaps of stones or sticks in, ix. 12; 
belief in demons in, ix. 95 sg.; ex- 
pulsion of demons in, ix. 116 sg.; the 
tug-of-war in, ix. 175 sg. 

Burmese, their conception of the soul as 
a butterfly, iii. 51 sg.; their belief as to 
ghosts of men who have died a violent 
death, iii. 90; their conduct during an 
earthquake, v. 201 

cure by burying effigy of sick man, 
viii. 103 

—— custom on return from a funeral, 
iii. 51 

doctrine of zats, ix. 175 

Lent, ix. 349 sg. 

mode of rain-making, i. 284; of 

disposing of cut hair and nails, iii. 277 

recall of lost soul, iii, 51 sg. 

superstitions as to the head, iii. 
253 

Burne, Miss C. S., on Devonshire cus- 
tom of ‘‘ crying the neck,” vii. 266 

, Miss C. S., and Miss G. F. Jack- 
son, on ‘‘ Souling Day ” in Shropshire, 
vi. 78 sg. ; on the fear of witchcraft in 
Shropshire, x. 342 7. 

Burning refuse of food as a magical 
means of causing the eater to fall ill, 
i. 341; Of sacred trees or poles, 1i. 141 
sg.; of cut hair and nails to prevent 
them being used in sorcery, iii, 281 sgg. ; 
of Melcarth, v. 110 sgg.; of Sandan 
and Hercules, v. 117 sgq., 388 sqq.; of 
Cilician gods, v. 170 sg.; of Sardana- 
palus, v. 172 sgg.; of Croesus, v. 
174 sgg.; of a god, v. 188 sg.; of 
last sheaf of corn, vii. 146; of the 
Clavie at Burghead, x. 266 5g.; of a 
bewitched animal or part of it to cause 
the witch to appear, X. 303, 305, 307 
sg.; of human beings in the fires, xi. 
21 sgqg.; of live animals at spring and 
Midsummer festivals, xi. 38 sgg. ; the 
animals perhaps deemed embodiments 
of witches, xi. 41 sg., 43 sg-; of 
human victims annually, xi. 286 7.2 

—— alive as a mode of executing royal 
criminals, iti. 243; human victims to 
prolong king's life, vi. 226; human 
victims of Fire-god, ix. 301 ; animals 
to stay cattle-plague, x. 300 sgg. 

effigies of the Carnival, iv. 223, 
224, 228 sg., 229 SJ., 232 sg.; of 
Shrove Tuesday, iv. 227 sgg.; of 
Winter at Zurich, iv. 260 sg.; in the 
Midsummer fires, X. 195 

— the Easter Man, x. 144 

ae the Old Wife (Old Woman),” x 
116, 120 


O 
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Burning the Old Witch, vii. 224 
“ the Old Year,” at Biggar, ix. 165 ; 
among the Biyars of North-Western 
India, ix. 230 2.7 
the Witches (invisible or represented 
by effigies) on May Day in the Isle of 
Man, ii. 54, xX. 157, in the Tyrol, ix. 
158 sg.; on Walpurgis Night in 
Bohemia, ix. 161, x. 159, in Silesia 
and Saxony, ix. 161, x. 160; on Twelfth 
Night in Herefordshire, ix. 319; on the 
first Sunday in Lent in Luxemburg, 
the Tyrol, and Swabia, x. 116, in 
Switzerland, x, 118 sg.; on Beltane 
(May Day) in Scotland, x. 154; at 
Hallowe'en in Scotland, x. 232 59. ; 
“ Burning the Witches” name for 
fires of European festivals, xi. 43 
witches (in flesh and blood) among 
the Baganda, ix. 19; at Leith, ix. 165; 
in Germany, x. 6; after shaving them, 
xi. 158 
Burning discs thrown into the air, x. 116 
SJ., IIQ, 143, 165, 166, 168 sg., 172 
-glass or mirror, fire kindled by, ii. 
207 n.l, 243, 244 2.) 
wheels rolled down hill, x. 116, 117 
57., IIQ, 141, 143, 161, 162 Ssg., 163 
Sg., 160, I73, 174) 20I, 328, 334, 
337 Sg.; rolled over fields at Mid- 
summer to fertilize them, x. 191, 340, 
sg. ; perhaps to burn witches, x. 345 
Burnings for dead kings of Judah, v. 
177 5g.; for dead Jewish Rabbis at 
Meiron, v. 178 
Burns, Robert, on John Barleycorn, v. 
230 sg.; ‘‘ bonny woods and braes" of 
Loudon, x. 207; on Hallowe’en, x. 234 
Burnt alive, apotheosis by being, v. 179 sg. 
Land of Lydia, v. 193 sg. 
sacrifices to stay cattle-plague in 
England, Wales, and Scotland, x. 
300 sgg. 
Burrha, river, Hera’s bath in the, v. 280 
Burs, homoeopathic magic of, i. 144; a 
preservative against witchcraft, x. 177 
Buru, East Indian island, sacrifice of girl 
to crocodile in, ii, 152; oil made by 
unmarried girls in, iii. 201; natives of, 
forbidden to utter their own names, 
ili, 324; names of relations tabooed 
among the Alfoors of, iii. 341; unlaw- 
ful to use words resembling the names 
of the dead in, iii. 361; use of oil as 
a charm in, v. 21 ”.2; the natives 
of, ascribe a soul to rice, vii. 183; 
‘eating the soul of the rice” in, viii. 
54; dog’s flesh eaten to make eater 
brave in, viii. 145 ; demons of sickness 
expelled in a proa from, ix. 186 
Buryat shaman, his mode of recovering 
lost souls, iii. 56 sg. 
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Buryats of Siberia place the’ bones of 
dead shamans in trees, ii. 32 

‘« Burying the Carnival,” iv. 209, 220 s¢g. 

bewitched animals alive, x. 324 sg. 

the evil spirit, ix. 110 

—— girls at puberty in the ground, x. 
38 599. 

t > the sheaf” in Ireland, i. 69 

Bush negroes of Surinam set up two- 
headed idols at entrance of villages, ii. 
385; their belief that leprosy is caused 
by eating a certain animal, viii. 26 

Bushes, ailments transferred to, ix. 54, 56 

Bushmen, magical telepathy among the, i. 
123; of the Kalahari desert, their fire 
sticks, ii. 218 2.1; custom as to their 
shadows, iii. 83; think it unlucky to 
speak of the lion by his proper name, 
iii. 400; their rules of diet based on 
sympathetic magic, viii. 140 sg.; will 
not let their children eat a jackal’s 
heart, viii. 141 ; unable to distinguish 
between animals and men, viii. 206; 
will not eat the sinew in the thigh of a 
hare, viii. 266 2.1; throw stones on 
the devil's grave, ix. 16; their prayers 
at a cairn, ix. 30; their dread of 
menstruous women, x. 79; their way 
of warming up the star Sirius, x, 
332 sg. 

Bushongo, royal persons among the, not 
allowed to set foot on the ground, x. 
4$ their use of bull-roarers, xi. 229 ; 
their rites of initiation, xi. 264 sgg. 

Busiris, an Egyptian city, ‘‘ the house of 
Osiris,” ili. 390, vii. 260 ; backbone of 
Osiris at, vi rx, 18; ritual of Osiris 
at, vi. 86, 87 sg.; festival of Osiris in 
the month of Khoiak at, vi. 108; 
temple of Usirniri at, vi. 151 

, king of Egypt, his human sacri- 
fices, vii. 259; slain by Hercules, vii, 
259 

Busiro, district containing the graves and 
temples of the kings of Uganda, vi. 
168, 169, 224 

Busk, festival of first-fruits among the 
Creek Indians, viii. 72 

Busoga, pretended human sacrifice in, 
iv. 215 

Bust, double-headed, at Nemi, i. 41 sg. 

Bustard totem of the Ingarda, v. 104 

Butea frondosa worshipped, viii. 119; 
its flowers offered, ix. 136 

Butlers, Roman, required to be chaste, 
ii, 115 5g., 205 

Buto, city in Egypt, Horus and Isis at, 
vi. 10 

Butter, time for making, i. 167; stolen 
by witches on May Day ii. 53; stolen 
by witches on Walpurgis Night and 
Midsummer Eve, ii. 127 ; thought to 
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be improved by the Midsummer fires, 
x. 180; bewitched, burnt at a cross- 
road, x. 322 

‘* Butter-churning,”’ Swiss expression for 
kindling a need-fire, x. 279 

Butterflies, souls of dead in, vi. 164, viii. 
290, 291, 296 sg. ; annual expulsion of, 
iX 159 7.1 

Butterfly, the soul as a, iii. 29 2.1, 41, 
51 sg. 

of the rice, vii. 190 

Butterfly dance in Brazil, ix, 381 

god in Samoa, viil. 29 

Buttmann, Ph., on Virbius and the King 
of the Wood, i. 40 2.2; on Janus as 
the god of doors, ii. 383 ~.2; on the 
derivation of janua from Janus, ii. 
384 2. 

Biittner, C. G., on the firesticks of the 
Herero, ii. 218 

Button-snake root used as a purgative, 
viii. 73, 75 

Buzzard, the bald-headed, in homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 155; killing the 
sacred, viii. 169 sgg. 

Byblus, hair offerings to Astarte at, i. 
30; Adonis at, v. 13 sgg.; the kings 
of, v. 14 sgg.; mourning for Adonis at, 
v. 38; religious prostitution at, v. 58 ; 
inspired prophets at, v. 75 sg. ; festival 
of Adonis at, v. 225; Osiris and Isis 
at, vi. 9; the queen of, vi. 9; Osiris 
associated with, vi. 22 sg., 127; its 
relation to Egypt, vi. 127 7.1 

Byrne, H. J., on Twelfth Night in Ros- 
common, ix, 321 Sq. 

Byron, Lord, and the oak, xi. 166 

Byrsa, origin of the name, vi. 250 


Cabag Head, witches at, i 135 

Cabbages, charm to make cabbages 
grow, i. 136 sg.; divination by, at 
Hallowe'en, i. 242; threatened by 
Esthonian peasants to make them 
grow, ii. 22. See also Kail 

Cabugatan, in the Philippine Islands, 
the Igorrots of, viii. 292 

Cabunian, Mount, grave of the Creator 
on, iv. 3 

Cachar, the Kookies of, i. 160 ”.8 

Cacongo, in West Africa, rules observed 
by the king of, iii. 115, 118 

Cactus, taboos observed by the Huichol 
Indians during their search for the 
sacred, i. 123 sg.; hung at door of 
house where there is a lying-in woman, 
iil. 155 

Cadiz, death at low tide at, i. 167; 
custom of swinging at, iv. 284 

Cadmea, the, at Thebes, named after 
Cadmus, iv. 79 

Cadmus, servitude of, for the slaughter 
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of the dragon, iv. 70 7.}, 78; the 
slayer of the dragon at Thebes, iv. 
78 sq.; seeks Europa and fouads 
Thebes, iv. 88; at Samothrace, iv. 
897.4; turned into a snake, v. 86 
sq. ; perhaps personated by the Laurel- 
bearer at Thebes, vi. 241 

Cadmus and Harmonia, their transforma- 
tion into serpents, iv. 84; marriage 
of, iv. 88, 89 

, Mount, v. 207 

Cadys, king of Lydia, ii. 281; his son 
Sadyattes, v. 183 

Caeculus born from the fire, ii. 197; 
son of the fire-god Vulcan, vi, 235 

Caeles Vibenna, an Etruscan, ii. 196 2. 

Caelian hill at Rome, ii. 185, 190 

Caesar, Julius, robs Capitoline Jupiter, 
i. 4; his villa at Nemi, i. 5; his bene- 
ficent rule, i. 216; on the Hercynian 
forest, ii. 7; as to German observation 
of the moon, vi. 141; his regulation 
of the calendar, vi. 37, vii. 83 5g., ix. 
345; on the fortification walls of the 
Gauls, x. 267; on human sacrifices 
among the Celts of Gaul, xi. 32 

Caesar, Lucius, his villa at Nemi, i. 5 

Caesarea. See Everek 

Caesars, their namederived from caesaries, 
ii. 180 

Caffre boys at circumcision, customs 
observed by, iii. 156 sg. 

girls, their remedy for a plague of 

caterpillars, viii. 280 

hunters, their ceremonies after 

killing a lion, iii. 220; their propitia- 

tion of the elephants which they kill, 

viii. 227 

kings turn at death into boa-con- 

strictors, iv. 84 

villages, women's tracks at, x. 80 

Caffres, their rule as to eating mice, i. 
118; corpulence a mark of rank 
among the, ii. 297; race for a bride 
among the, ii. 303; their superstitions 
as to their shadows, iii. 78 sg., 83, 
87; think that the shadows of trees 
are sensitive, iii, 82; expiation per- 
formed by man who had killed a boa- 
constrictor among the, iii, 221 sg. ; 
their horror of the pollution of blood, 
iii. 245 sg.; their custom as to the 
blood of sacrifice, ili. 247; their dis- 
posal of their cut hair and nails, iii. 
278; their use of knots as a charm on 
a journey, iii. 306; their custom of 
boiling a thief’s name, iii. 331; call 
brides after their future children, iii. 
333; ‘women’s speech” among the, 
iii, 335 sg.; their purificatory cere- 
thonies after a battle, vi. 251 sg. ; 
their festival of new fruits, viii. 64 
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sgg. ; inoculation with powdered char- 
coal among the, viii. 159 sg.; their 
custom of fumigating infants, viii. 
166 sg. ; will not eat the sinew of the 
thigh, viii. 266 .1; their custom of 
adding stones to heaps, ix. rr; their 
prayers at cairns, ix. 30 

Caffres of Natal, their rain-charm by 
means of a black sheep, i. 290; their 
festival of first-fruits, viii. 64 sgg. 

of Sofala, their dread of hollow 

things, i. 157 sq. 

of South Africa, ix. 11, 30; their way 

of stopping a high wind, i. 321 sg. ; 

their superstition as to shadows, iii. 87 ; 

purified after battle, iii. 172, 174 $4. ; 

their belief and custom as to falling 

stars, iv. 65; date their new year by 

observation of the Pleiades, vii. 116, 

315 sg. ; woman's share in agriculture 

among the, vii. 116; transfer sick- 

ness from men to goats, ix. 31; 

seclusion of girls at puberty among 

the, x. 30; use of bull-roarers among 

the, xi. 229 7%., 232 

of the Zambesi region believe that 
human souls transmigrate after death 
into animals, viii. 288 sg. 

Cages, girls at puberty confined in, x. 
32 397., 44, 45 

Caidu, a Tartar king, ii. 306 

Caiem, the caliph, iv. 8 

Cailleach (Old Wife), name given to last 
corn cut, vii. 140 sgg., 164 sgg. 

beal-tinme, the Beltane carline, x. 
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Caingua Indians of Paraguay, their fire 
customs, ii. 258 sg.; their belief in 
the transmigration of human souls 
into animals, viii. 285 sg. 

Cairns, cut hair buried in, iii. 274 sg. ; 
to which every passer-by adds a 
stone, ix. 9 sgg. ; near shrines of saints, 
ix. 21; Offerings at, ix. 26 sgg. See 
also Heaps 

Cairnshee, in Kincardineshire, 
summer fires on, x. 206 

Cairo, ceremony of cutting the dams at, 
vi. 38, 39 sg. ; the old south gate of, 
ix. 63; cure for toothache and head- 
ache at, ix. 63 

Caithness, the cutter of the last sheaf 
called Winter in, vii. 142; need-fire 
in, x. 290 sgg. 

Cajaboneros Indians of Central America, 
their period of abstinence before sow- 
ing, ii. 105 

Cajanus Indicus, pulse, cultivated by 
the Korwas, vii. 123 

Cake called the Christmas Boar, vii. 
302 sg. ; with coin in it at Carnival, 
omens drawn from, viii. 332; on 
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Twelfth Night used to determine the 
King, ix. 313 sgg.; put on horn of ox, 
ix. 318 sg.; St. Michael's, x. 149, 154 
n.3; salt, divination by, x. 238 sg. ; the 
Yule or Christmas, x. 257, 259, 261 

Cakes rolled as a mode of divination on 
St. George's Day, ii. 338 ; in obscene 
shapes, vii. 62; in human form, vii. 
149 ; special, baked at threshing, vii. 
150; of dough at the Thesmophoria, 
viii. 17 sg. ; as substitutes for animal 
victims, viii. 25; in the form of 
animals, viii. 95 2.2; sacrificial, baked 
of new barley or rice, viii. 120; made 
at Christmas out of last sheaf in form 
of goats, rams, or boars, viii. 328; 
special, at New Year, ix. 149 sg. ; 
with twelve knobs offered to Cronus 
and other deities, ix. 351, 351 2.8; 
Hallowe'en, x. 238, 241, 245; Beltane, 
x. 148 5g., 150, 152, 153, 154, 1553 
divination by, x. 242, 243 

Calabar, fetish king at, iii. 22 sg. ; soul 
of chief in sacred grove at, xi. 161; 
negroes of, their belief in external or 
bush souls lodged in animals, xi. 204 
59q., 220, 222.5; the fattening-house 
for girls in, xi. 259 

district, heads of chiefs 

secretly in the, vi. 104 

» Old, sacred grove of, ii. 42; 
annual expulsion of demons at, viii. 
108 ; biennial expulsion of demons at, 
ix. 203 sg. 

— River, iv. 197, ix. 28 

Calabash, ceremony of breaking the, at 
festival of new fruits, viii. 68 7.5 

Calabashes, souls shut up in, iii, 72 

Calabria, ceremony of ‘‘ Sawing the Old 
Woman " in, iv. 241; custom of swing- 
ing in, iv. 284; Easter custom in, v. 
254; murderers taste the blood of 
their victims in, viii. 156; annual ex- 
pulsion of witches in, ix. 157; hcly 
water at Easter in, x. 123 

Calah, ancient capital of Assyria, annual 
marriage of the god Nabu at, ii. 130 

Calamities, almost all, set down to witch- 
craft, xi. 19 sg. 

Caland, Dr. W., on the magical nature 
of Vedic ritual, i. 229 

Calauria, Poseidon worshipped in, v. 
203 2.2 

Calbe, in the Altmark, the He-goat at 
harvest near, vii. 287 

Calchaquis Indians of Paraguay, their 
way of keeping off death, iii. 3x 

Calcutta, keys as amulets in, iii. 236 

Caldwell, Bishop R., on devil-dancers in 
Southern India, i. 382 

Calenberg, holy oak near, ii. 371 

Calendar, regulation of the early, an 
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affair of religion, iv. 69, vii. 83; the 
natural, vi. 25 ; change in Chinese, x, 
137 ; the reform of the, in relation to 
floral superstitions, xi. 55 2.1 

Calendar, the Alexandrian, used by 
Plutarch, vi. 84; used by Theophanes, 
ix. 395 72.1 

of the primitive Aryans, ix. 325 

——, the Babylonian, ix. 398 z.? 

—— of the Celts of Gaul, ix. 342 sy. 

, the Coligny, i. 17 2.7, ix. 342 

sqq. 

, the Coptic, vi. 6 2.3 

, the Egyptian, vi. 24 sgg. ; date of 

its introduction, vi. 36 2.2 

of the Egyptian farmer, vi. 30 sgg. 

of Esne, vi. 49 sg. 

, the ancient Greek, determined by 

astronomical considerations, iv. 68 sg. ; 

regulated by the moon and of little 

use to the husbandman, vii. 52 sg., 
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of the Indians of San Juan 
Capistrano in California, vii. 125 sg. 

, the Julian, vi. 93 2.1; used by 
Mohammedans, x. 218 sg. 

of the Maya Indians of Yucatan, 
vi. 29 7%., İX. IJI 

of the ancient Mexicans, its mode 
of intercalation, vi. 28 2.3 

, the Mohammedan, x. 216 sg., 218 
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of Philocalus, v. 303 2.7, 304 m.3, 
wi. OS 2-7 

—, the Roman, vii. 83 sg. 

—, the Syro-Macedonian, iv. 116 

Calendars, the Roman Rustic, vi. 95 2.1; 
the Pleiades in primitive, vii. 307 s44. ; 
conflict of, x. 218 

Calendeau, calignau, the Yule-log at 
Marseilles, x. 250 

Calf shod in buskins sacrificed to Diony- 
sus, vii. 33; the genitals of, served 
up to man who gave last stroke at 
threshing, vii. 148; killed at harvest, 
vii. 290; mythical, in the corn, vii. 
292; name applied to bunch of corn 
on harvest-field, vii. 292; sacrifice of 
buffalo, viii. 314; burnt alive to stop 
a murrain, x. 300 sg. See also Calves 

Calica Puran, an Indian law-book, i. 
63, iv. 217 

Calicut, rule of succession observed by 
the kings of, iv. 47 sgg., 206; cere- 
monies at sowing in, ix. 235 

California, the Digger Indians of, viii. 
164 

——., the Karok Indians of, vi. 47, viii. 
25 
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, the Maidu Indians of, i. 122, 357, 
xi. 295, 298 

——, the Nishinam tribe of, il, 338 
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California, the Pomos of, ix. 170 sg, 

, the Senal Indians of, xi. 295 

, the Yuki Indians of, i. 133 

Californian Indians, their notion as to 
whirlwinds, i. 331; secrecy of per- 
sonal names among the, iii. 26; 
names of the dead not mentioned 
among the, iii. 352; their custom as 
to meteors, iv. 62; eat pine nuts, v. 
278 2.*; their annual festivals of the 
dead, vi. 52 sg. ; their notion that the 
owl is the guardian of the ‘‘ California 
big tree,” vi. 111 2.1; women's work 
among the Indians of San Juan Capi- 
strano, vii. 125; their calendar, vii. 
125 sg.; their custom of killing the 
sacred buzzard, viii. 169 sgg.; their 
belief in the transmigration of human 
souls into animals, viii. 286 sg.; seclu- 
sion of girls at puberty among the, x. 
41 sgg.; ordeals among the, x. 64 

missions, the Spanish, viii. 171 2.3 

Caligula, his barges on the lake of Nemi, 
i. 5; and the priest of Nemi, i. 11; 
and King Agrippa, ix. 418 

Callander, the parish of, Beltane fires in, 
x. 150 sgg.; Hallowe'en fires in, x. 231 

Callaway, Rev. Henry, on chiefs as 
medicine-men, i, 350 2.2; on the 
worship of the dead among the Zulus, 
vi. 184 sg.; on the observation of the 
Pleiades by the Amazulu, vii. 316 

Callias, the Eleusinian Torch-bearer, vii, 
54, 73 2.8 

Callirrhoe, the springs of, in Moab, v. 
214 Sqq. 

Callo, a holy spirit among the Gallas, i, 
396 

Calmucks, race for bride among the, ii. 
301 sg.; divine by shoulder-blades of 
sheep, ili. 229 2.4 See also Kalmucks 

Calotropis gigantea, man married to, in 
Southern India, ii. 57 2.4 

procera, used in kindling fire by 
friction, ii. 209 

Calpurnius Piso, L., on the wife of 
Vulcan, vi. 232 5g. 

Caltanisetta, in Sicily, violence done to 
St. Michael at, i. 300 

Calves, unborn, sacrifice of, viii. 42; 
burnt to stop disease in the herds, x. 
301, 306. See also Calf 

Calycadnus River, in Cilicia, v. 167 ».? 

Calymnos, a Greek island, superstitior 
as to menstruous women in, x. 96 5g.; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 212 

Camasene and Janus, vi. 235 2.8 

Cambaita, custom of religious suicide at, 
iv. 

Cambodia, mode of annulling evil omens 
in, i. 170 sgg. ; custom as to effacing 
impressions of pots in ashes in, i. 214 ; 
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the Chams of, i. 280; the regalia re- 
garded as a palladium in, i. 365 ; human 
incarnations of gods in, i, 385 sg. ; 
special terms used with reference to per- 
sons of the blood royal in, i. 401 7.3; 
Kings of Fire and Water in, ii. 3 sgg., 
iii. 17, iv. 14; the King of, sends 
presents to the Kings of Fireand Water, 
ii. 5; sacred trees in, ii. 46; use of 
fire kindled by lightning in, ii. 256 2.1; 
kings of, not to be touched, iii. 226 ; 
the king of, ceremony at cutting his 
hair, iii, 265; kings of, their names 
not to be mentioned, iii. 376; annual 
temporary king in, iv. 148 sg. ; 
annual festival of the dead in, vi. 61 
sq.; the Banars of, viii. 33; vicarious 
use of effigies to save sick people in, 
viii. rog; the Stiens of, viii. 237; 
annual expulsion of demons in, ix. 
149; palace of the kings of, annually 
purged of devils, ix. 172; seclusion of 
girls at puberty in, x. 70; ritual at 
cutting a parasitic orchid in, xi. 81 

Cambodian hunter, homoeopathic magic 
used by, i. 109 sg. 

or Siamese story of the external 
soul, xi. 102 

Cambodians, their superstitions as to the 
head, iii. 254 

Cambridge, the May Lady at, ii. 62; 
Jack-in-the-Green at, ii, 83 #.1; per- 
sonal relics of Kibuka, the war-god 
of the Baganda, preserved at, vi. 197; 
ancient customs in, vil. 146; Plough 
Monday in, viii. 330 1; Lord of 
Misrule at, ix. 330 

Cambridgeshire, greasing the weapon 
instead of the wound in, i, 203; 
permanent May-pole in, ii. 71 2.!; 
the Straw-bear in, viii. 329; Plough 
Monday in, viii. 330 2.1; witch as 
cat in, x. 317 

Cambulac (Peking), Marco Polo as to, 
iii. 243 sg. 

Cambus o' May, near Ballater, holed 
Stone at, xi. 187 

Cambyses, king of Persia, his treatment 
of Amasis, v, 176 2.? 

Camden, W., on Irish precautions against 
witches on May Day, ii. 53; on custom 
observed by the Irish when they fall, 
iii, 68 

Camel, plague transferred to, ix. 33 

Camel-races in honour of the dead, iv. 
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Camels not called by their proper name, 
iii. 402; infested by jinn, ix. 260 
Cameron, Hugh E., on the harvest 
Maiden in Inverness-shire, vii. 162 7.3 
Cameron, V. L., on divinity claimed by 
an African chief, i. 395 
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Cameroon negroes, expiation for homi 
cide among the, v. 299 2. 

Cameroons, chiefs as fetish-men in the, 
i. 349; the Ngumbu of the, ii. 210; 
the Duala tribe of the, iv. 130 .1; 
the Bakundu of the, viii. 99 ; expulsion 
of the spirits of disease in the, ix. 12c 
sg. ; life of person bound up with tree 
in the, xi. 161; theory of the external 
soul in the, xi. 200, 202 sg. 

Camillus, his triumph, ii. 174 2.2 

Camomile (Anthemis nobilis) burnt in 
Midsummer fire, x. 213; sacred to 
Balder, xi. 63; gathered at Mid- 
summer, xi. 63 

Camp shifted after a death, iii. 353 

Campbell, Rev. John, on Bechuana super- 
Stition as to trees and rain, ii. 49; on 
refusal of Bechuanas to tell stories 
before sunset, ili. 384; on Coranna 
treatment of the sick, xi. 192, 192 7,1 

Campbell, Major-General John, on 
Khond human sacrifices, vii. 248, 250 

Campbell, Rev. J. G., on the Harvest Old 
Wife in the Highlands of Scotland, vii. 
140, 165 sg. ; on deiseal, x. 151 n. 

Campe, near Stade, the Fox in the corn 
at, vii. 296 

Camphor, taboos observed in search for, 
i. 114 sg.; telepathy in search for, i 
124 5g.; special language employed by 
searchers for, iii. 405 sgg.; custom 
observed in the search for, viii. 186 7. 

Camphor-trees, ceremonies at cutting 
down, iii. 406 

Campo di Giove, in the Abruzzi, Easter 
candles at, x. 122 

Santo at Pisa, contest between 
angels and devils in the, ix. 175 

Camul, custom as to hospitality in, v. 
39 7.8 

Canaanite kings of Jerusalem, v. 17 

Canaanites, their custom of burning their 
children in honour of Baal, iv. 168 

Canada, Indians of, their belief that winds 
are caused by a fish, i. 320; capture 
of souls by wizards among the, iii. 73; 
kept their names secret, iii. 326 ; their 
ceremony for mitigating the cold of 
winter, iv. 259 sg. ; kept the bones of 
beavers from dogs, viii. 239 sg.; 
would not eat the embryos of elks from 
fear of offending the mother-elks, viii. 
243 

Cañar (Cuenca), in Ecuador, human 
sacrifices at harvest in, vii. 236 

Canarese of South India, their euphemisms 
for a tiger, iii. 402 

Canarium nuts, first-fruits of, offered tc 
ghosts in Solomon Islands, viii. 126 

Canary Islands, rain-making in the, by 
beating the sea, i. 301 
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Canathus, Hera’s annual bath in the 
spring of, v. 280 

Cancer, Tropic of, vii. 125 

Candaules, king of Lydia, murdered by 
Gyges, ii, 281 ; descended from Her- 
cules, ii. 282; and the double-headed 
axe, V. 182, 183 

Candle sent by Fire King to the King of 
Cambodia, ii. 5 sg. ; virginity tested 
by flame of, ii. 240, x. 139 2.; the 
Easter or Paschal, x. 121, 122, 125; 
divination by the flame of a, at Hallow- 
e’en, x. 229; the Yule or Christmas, 
xX. 255, 256, 260; external soul in a, 
xi. 125 sg. See also Candles 

——- and apple, biting at, a Hallowe'en 
sport, X. 241, 242, 243, 245 

Candlemas {February 2nd), dances at, to 
make flax grow tall, i. 138; Bridget’s 
bed on the night before, ii. 94, 242; 
pea-soup and pigs’ bones eaten at, vii. 
300; dances for the crops at, ix. 238; 
Lord of Misrule at, ix. 332, 333; in 
the Armenian church, bonfires at, x. 
131; the Yule log at, x. 256 z. 

candles, x. 264 2.‘ 

Candles, Catholic practice of dedicating, 
i. 13; magical, used by burglars to cause 
sleep, i. 148, 149; made of human 
tallow and used by thieves, i. 236; 
lighted, tied to sacred oak, ii. 372; 
twelve, on Twelfth Night, ix. 321 5¢.; 
burnt at the Feast of Purim, ix. 394; 
used to keep off witches, x. 245 

Candy, sugar, in homoeopathic magic, 
i. 157 

Canelos Indians of Ecuador, afraid of 
being photographed, iii. 97; their 
belief in the transmigration of human 
souls into jaguars, viii. 285 

Canicular year, a Sothic period, vi. 36 x.? 

Cannibal banquets of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, viii. 92, ix. 279 2.1, 283, 298 

feast, legendary, at the Boeotian 

Orchomenus, iv. 164 

orgies among the Indians of North- 
West America, vii. 18 sgg. 

—-—- societies in ancient Greece and 
Africa, iv. 83; among the Indians of 
North-West America, vii. 20 sg. 

Spirit among the Haida Indians, 
vii, 21 

Cannibalism, in Australia, perhaps in- 
tended to ensure the reincarnation of 
the dead, i. 106 sg.; at hair-cutting in 
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intended to form a blood-covenant 
with the dead, viii. 156 

Cannibals, taboos imposed on, among 
the Kwakiutl Indians, iii, 188 sgg. ; a 
secret society of the Kwakiutl Indians, 


vii. 20 2 
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Cannons, toy, as regalia, i. 364 

Canoe, fish offered to, iii. 195 

Canoes, continence observed at building, 
ili, 202 

Canopus, town in Egypt, the decree of, 
vi. 27, 34 2.1, 37 A., 88 2.2 

Canopus, star, observed by the aborigines 
of Victoria, vii. 308 

and Sirius in Bushman lore, x. 333 

Cantabrian coast of Spain, belief as to 
death at ebb-tide on the, i. 167 

Cantabrians, mother-kin among the, ii. 
285 

Canton, the province of, the Hak-Ka in, 
ix. 144 

, violence done to the rain-god at, 
in time of drought or excessive rain, 
i. 299 

Canute, King of England, his marriage 
with Emma, ii. 282 sg. 

Capaneus and Evadne, v. 177 2.8 

Capart, Jean, on palettes found in 
Egyptian tombs, xi. 155 7.3 

Cape Bedford in Queensland, belief of the 
natives as to the birth of children, v. 102 

Coast Castle, on the Gold Coast, 

annual expulsion of demons at, ix. 

132 sg. 

Padron, in Guinea, priestly king 
near, ili, 5 

—— Vancouver, iii. 228, viii. 249 #.1 

York Peninsula in Queensland, ex- 
traction of teeth among the natives of, 
i. 99, 100; the Gudangs of, ili. 346, 
359; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the natives of, x. 37, 38 

Capena, the Porta, at Rome, i. 18 

Caper-spurge ( Euphorbia lathyris) burned 
on May Day as a protection against 
witches, ix. 158 sg.; identified with 
mythical springwort, xi. 69 

Capillary attraction in magic, i. 83 

Capital of column, external soul in, xi. 
156 sg. 

Capital punishment among some peoples 
originally a sacrifice, V. 290 7.” 

Capitol at Rome, temple of Jupiter on 
the, ii. 174, 176, 184; image of Jupiter 
on the, ii. 175; built by Romulus, ii. 
176; Jupiter worshipped on the, ii. 
361; ceremonies at the rebuilding of 
the, vi. 244; the oak of Jupiter on the, 
xi. 89 

at Cirta, image of Jupiter on the, ii. 
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Capitoline hill, Jupiter on the, ii. 184; 
hut of Romulus on the, ii. 200 
Cappadocia, volcanic region of, v. 189 
sgg. ; fire-worship in, v. 191 sg.; the 
fire-walk at Castabala in, xi. 14 
Capri, feast of the Nativity of the Virgin 
in, xX. 220 Sg. 
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Capricorn, Tropic of, vii. 125; time 
when the sun enters the, xi. I 

Caprificatio, ii. 314 n.°? 

Caprification, the artificial fertilization of 
fig-trees, ix. 257. See Fig-tree 

Caprificus, the wild fig-tree, ii. 314 $g., 
ix. 258 

Caps of clay worn by Australian widows 
in mourning, iii. 182 2.2; worn by 
Aino mourners, x. 20 

Captives killed and eaten, iii. 179 sg. ; 
unbound in house of Flamen Dialis, 
iii. 316 

Car Nicobar, charm to make sunshine 
in, i 314; exorcism in, V. 299 2.3; 
annual expulsion of devils in, ix. 201 sg. 

Carabas and Barabbas, ix. 418 sg. 

Carainantran, death of, on Ash Wednes- 
day in Provence, iv. 226 

Carayahis, tribe of Brazilian Indians, 
dialectical differences in the speech of 
men and women among the, iii. 348 sg. 

Carberry Kinncat, king of Ireland, mis- 
fortunes of his reign, i. 367 sg. 

Carcassone, hunting the wren at, viii. 
320 sg. 

Carceri, Father S., on the sacred king of 
the Nubas, iii. 132 %.! 

Carchemish, Hittite capital on Euphrates, 
V. 123, 137 2.7, 138 2. 

Carchi, a province of Ecuador, All Souls’ 
Day in, vi. 80 

Cardiganshire, Hallowe'en in, x. 226 

Carew, R., on a Cornish custom, iv. 
154 7.1 

Caria, Zeus Labrandeus in, v. 
poisonous vapours in, V. 205 $g. 

Carian Chersonese, viii. 85 

Carians, their mournings for Osiris, vi. 
86 2.3 

Caribou, taboos concerning, iii. 208 

Caribs, war custom of the, i. 134; 
difference of language between men 
and women among the, iii. 348; their 
worship of the moon in preference to 
the sun, vi. 138; woman's share in 
agriculture among the, vii. 120; their 
belief in the homoeopathic magic of 
animal flesh, viii. 139 sg.; young 
warriors among the, ate the heart of 
a bird of prey to acquire courage, 
viii. 162; their theory of the plurality 
of souls, xi, 221 

Carinthia, Green George in, il. 75, 343; 
bride-race in, ii. 304; ceremony at the 
installation of a prince of, iv. 154 sg. ; 
harvest custom in, vii. 224 sg.; new 
fire at Easter in, x. 124 

Caripunas Indians of Brazil, use of bull- 
roarers among the, xi. 230 2, 

Carley, the last bunch of corn at harvest 
in Antrim, vii. 144 
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Carlin or Carline, ‘tthe Old Woman," 
female figure formed out of the last 
corn cut at harvest, vii. 140 

Carlyle, Thomas, on the execution of the 
astronomer Bailly, v. 229 7.1 

Carman (Wexford), the fair of, iv. 100, rox 

Carmichael, Alexander, on need-fire, x. 
293 sgg. ; on snake-stones, xi. 311 

Carmona, in Andalusia, annual ceremony 
observed by disguised boys at, ix. 173 

Carn Brea, in Cornwall, Midsummer fires 
on, X. 199 

Carna, nymph, won by Janus, ii. 190, 
vi. 235 2.6 

Carnac, in Egypt, temples at, vi. 124; 
sculptures at, vi. 154. See also Karnak 

Carnarvonshire, the cutty black sow at 
Hallowe'en in, x. 240 

Carniola, ‘‘Sawing the Old Woman” 
at Mid-Lent in, iv. 242 

Carnival, dances at the, to make hemp 
grow tall, i. 137; a sort of, at Fazoql 
on the Blue Nile, iv. 17; burying the, 
iv. 209, 220 sgg.; the burial and re- 
surrection of the, an expression of the 
death and revival of vegetation, iv. 252; 
swings taken down at, iv. 287; at 
Rome in the rites of Attis, v. 273; 
modern Thracian drama at the, vi. 
99 SQ., vii. 26 sgg., vii. 331 sgq.; 
similar masquerade in Bulgaria at, 
viii. 333 sg. ; bell-ringing processions 
at the, ix. 247; Senseless Thurs- 
day in, ix. 248; in relation to the 
Saturnalia, ix. 312, 345 sgg.; effigy 
burnt at end of, x. 120; wicker giants 
at the, xi. 35 

and Purim, ix. 394 

or Shrovetide Bear in Bohemia, viii. 
325 59. 

u (Shrovetide) Fool,” iv. 231 

Carnmoor, in Mull, need-fire kindled on, 
x. 289 5g. 

Carnwath, in Cornwall, Midsummer fires 
at, X. 199 

Carolina, Indians of, king’s son wounded 
among the, iv. 184 sg.; their fear of 
harming snakes, viii. 217 

Caroline Islands, treatment of the navel- 
string in the, i. 184 sg.; Ponape in the, 
i. 40x .°, iii, 25, 259, 362; Uap 
(Yap) in the, iii. 193, 227, 282, 290, 
293, Vi. 265, x. 36; taboos on fisher- 
men in the, iii. 193; wizards in the, 
iii. 290; traditionary origin of fire in 
the, xi. 295 

Caron’s Account of Japan, iii. 4 2.2 

Carp clan of the Otawa Indians, viii. 
225 7.1 

Carpathian Mountains, the Huzuls of the, 
i, 113, 137, 280, iii. 270, 314, 396, 
397, Vili. 43 2.1, 275, ix. 32 sg., xi, 49: 
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Midsummer fires in the, x, 175 ; need- 
fire in the, x. 281 

Carpathus, fear of having one’s likeness 
taken in, iii. roo ; laying out of corpses 
in, iii. 313 sg. See also Karpathos 

Carpenter, son of, as a human god, i. 
376 

Carpentras in Provence, rain-making at, 
i. 307 

Carpet-snakes, magical ceremony for the 
multiplication of, i. 9o 

Carpini, de Plano, on funeral customs of 
the Mongols, v. 293 

Carrier Indians of North - Western 
America, their magic to snare martens, 
i. xro; their contagious magic of foot- 
prints, i, 210; their chastity before 
hunting, iii. 197; confession of sins 
among the, iii. 215; their belief in 
the reincarnation of the dead, iii. 367 
sq. ; succession to the soul among the, 
iv. 199; their regard for the bones of 
martens and beavers, viii. 238 sg. ; 
funeral custom of the, x. 11; their 
dread and seclusion of menstruous 
women, x. 9I sgg.; their honorific 
totems, xi. 273 5gq. 
‘Carrying out Death,” iv. 221, 233 
$9q., 246 sgq., ix. 227 $J., 230, 252 
Carthage, Christians worshipping each 
other at, i. 407; legend and worship 
of Dido at, v. 113 sg. ; Hamilcar wor- 
shipped at, v. 116; the sufetes of, v. 
116 #.1; rites of Cybele at, v. 274 2. ; 
the effeminate priests of the Great 
Mother at, v. 298; legend as to the 
foundation of, vi. 250 

Carthaginian sacrifice of children to 
Moloch, iv. 75; to Baal, iv. 167 sg. 

Carver, Captain Jonathan, on the rite 
of death and resurrection among the 
Naudowessies, xi. 267 $g. 

Casablanca in Morocco, ix. 21; Mid- 
summer fires at, x. 214 

Casalis, E., on purification of Basuto 
warriors, iii. 172; on Zulu serpent- 
worship, v. 84; on the worship of the 
dead among the Basutos, vi. 179 sg. 

Cashmeer, the Takhas of, i. 383; bulls 
as scapegoats in, ix. 190 2.5 

Cashmeer stories of the external soul, ix. 
100 5g., 138 7.1 

Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar, the 
Three Kings of Twelfth Day, ix. 329 
sqq., xi. 68 

Cassange Valley in Angola, the Bangalas 
of the, ii. 293; human sacrifice at 
installation of king of, iv. 56 sg. ; 
kings of, their teeth preserved after 
death, iv. 203 

Cassava or manioc cultivated by South 
American Indians, vii. oo 122 
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Cassel, in France, wicker giants on 
Shrove Tuesday at, xi. 35 

Cassotis, oracular spring at Delphi, iv. 79 

Cassowaries, souls of dead in, viii. 295 ; 
imitated by masked dancers, ix. 382; 
men disguised as, in Dukduk cere- 
monies, xi. 247 

Cassowary totem in Mabuiag, viii. 207 

Castabala in Cappadocia, the fire-walk 
at, v. 115, 168, xi. 14 

in Cilicia, worship of Perasian 
Artemis at, v. 167 sgg. 

Castabus, in the Carian Chersonese, 
sanctuary of Hemithea at,. viii. 24 
ete teks 

Castaly, the oracular spring of, at Delphi, 
iv. 79 

Castel Gandolfo, on the Alban Lake, i. 2 

Castellamare, seven-legged effigy of Lent 
at, iv. 245 

Castelnau, F. de, on the reverence of the 
Apinagos for the moon, vi. 146 sg. 

Castiglione a Casauria, in the Abruzzi, 
Midsummer customs at, v. 246, x. 210 

Castilian peasants, their dances in May, 
ix. 280 

Casting the skin supposed to be a mode 
of renewing youth, ix. 302 sgg. 

Castle Ditches, in the Vale of Glamorgan, 
bonfires at, x. 156 

Castor and Pollux thought to attend the 
Spartan kings, i. 49 sg.; their appear- 
ance in battle, i. 50 

Castor’s tune, v. 196 2.3 

Castration, religious, in honour of Cybele, 
ii. 144 sg.; practised by a modern 
sect in Russia, ii. 145; of Cronus and 
Uranus, v. 283; of sky-god, suggested 
explanation of, v. 283 ; of priests, sug- 
gested explanation of, v. 283 sq. 

Castres, in Southern France, xi. 187 

Casuarina leptoclada in magic, i. 213 

Cat, blind, in homoeopathic magic, i. 153; 
wetted as a rain-charm, i. 262, 289; 
black, in rain-charm, i. 291; stone re- 
sembling a, used in rain-making, i. 308 
Sg.; corn-spirit as, vii. 280 sg. ; killed 
at harvest, vii. 281; fever transferred 
to a, ix. 51; a representative of the 
devil, xi. 40; story of a clan whose 
souls were all in one, xi. 150 sg. ; a 
Batta totem, xi. 223. See also Cats 

Cat's cradle forbidden to boys among 
the Esquimaux, i. 113; as a charm to 
arrest the sun, i. 316 sg., Vil. 103 n+ 
as a charm to promote the growth of 
the crops, vii. ror, 103; played by 
savages, vii. 103 7.1 

tail, name given to last standing 
corn, viii. 268 

Catafalque burnt at funeral of king of 
Siam, v. 179 
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Catalangans of Luzon offer first-fruits to 
the souls of their ancestors, viii. 124 
Catalonia, funeral of Carnival in, iv. 225 
Catania in Sicily, the vineyards of, v. 
194; gardens of Adonis at, v. 245 
Catat, Dr., his difficulty in photograph- 

ing in Madagascar, iii. 98 
Caterpillars, superstitious precautions 

against, viii, 275 $g., 279, 280; bon- 

fires as a protection against, x. 114 
Catgut plant in homoeopathic magic, i. 
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Catholic Church, ritual of the, v. 54; 
ceremonies on Good Friday in the, v. 
254, 255 sg.; institutes feasts of All 
Saints and All Souls, vi. 83; enjoins 
continence during Lent, ix. 348; con- 
secrates the Midsummer festival to St. 
John the Baptist, x. 181 

custom of dedicating candles, i. 13; 
as to partaking of the Eucharist, viii. 
83; of eating effigies of the Madonna, 
Vili. 94 

-— Germany, St. Leonhard in, i. 7 

times in Scandinavia, i. 16 

Catlin, George, on the power of medicine- 
men in North America, i, 356 ; on the 
conciliation of the spirits of slain foes, 
iii. 182 

Cato, the Elder, on dedication of Arician 
grove to Diana, i. 22, 23; on expiation 
for thinning a grove, ii. 122; on the 
fodder of cattle, ii. 328 2.1; on lucky 
and unlucky trees, iii. 275 2.3; on a 
Roman cure for dislocation, xi. 177 

Cats worshipped in Egypt, i. 29 sg. ; 
witches changed into, ii. 334, X. 315 
n.l, 317, 318, 319 $g., Xi. 3II 3. ; 
with stumpy tails, reason of, iii. 128 sg. ; 
burnt in bonfires, x. 109, xi. 39 sg. ; 
perhaps burnt as witches, xi. 41. See 
also Cat 

Cattle, magical stones for the increase 
of, i 162; Zulu charm to recover 
strayed, i. 212 ; fire tied to tails of, in 
rain-charm, i. 303; sacrificed in rain- 
making, i. 350; influence of tree-spirits 
on, ii. 50 Sg., 55, I24 s. ; crowned, 
as a protection against witchcraft, ii, 
75, 126 57., 339, 341; under the pro- 
tection of woodland spirits, ii. 124 sg. ; 
crowned at the Ambarvalia, ii. 127 .2; 
and milk, importance of, for the early 
Italians, ii. 324; Roman personal 
names derived from, ii. 324 2.); 
driven to pasture for the first time 
on St. George’s Day, ii. 331; bred 
by the people of the Italian pile vil- 
lages, ii. 353 2.3; continence observed 
for sake of, ili. 204; protected against 
wolves by charms, iii. 307; sacrificed 
instead of human beings, iv. 166 2.1; 
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driven out to pasture at Whitsuntide, 
iv. 207 #.1; last sheaf given to, vii. 
134, 155, 158, 161, 170; (plough 
oxen) Yule or Christmas Boar given 
to the, vii. 301, 302, 303; worship 
of, viii. 35, 37 3g. ; first-fruits offered 
to, viii. 118; ceremony for recover- 
ing lost, ix. 14; disease of, transferred 
to scapegoats, ix. 32 sg.; exposed to 
attacks of witches, ix. 162; beaten to 
do them good, ix. 266 sg. ; sacrificed 
at holy oak, x. 181; protected against 
sorcery by sprigs of mullein, x. 190; 
fire carried round, x. 201, 206; driven 
out to pasture in spring and back in 
autumn, x. 223; acquire the gift of 
speech on Christmas Eve, x. 254; 
driven through the need-fire, x. 270 
5qq.; killed by fairy darts, x. 303; 
lighted brands carried round, x. 341; 
thought to benefit by festivals of fire, 
xi. 4,7; fumigated with smoke of Mid- 
summer herbs, xi. 53. See also Cows 
Cattle and sheep driven through, round, 
or between bonfires, ii. 327, x. 108, 
109, 141, 154, 157, 158, 159, 165, 
175, 176, 179, 185, 188, 192, 202, 
203, 204, 285, 301, xi. 8, 9, 11 5g., 13 
Cattle disease, the Midsummer fires a 
protection against, x. 176; attributed 
to witchcraft, x. 302 sg., 343. See 
also Murrain 
-plague, need-fire kindled as a 
remedy for, x. 270 sgg. ; sacrifice of 
an animal to stay a, x. 300 sgg. 
-rearing tribes of South Africa, their 
dread of menstruous women, x. 79 sg. 
stall, the, at Athens, ii. 137 
Catullus on Diana, i. 6, 16; on self- 
mutilation of a priest of Attis, v. 270 
Caucasus, the Pshaws of the, i. 182; the 
Chewsurs of the, i. 282, vi. 65; the 
Abchases of the, i, 282 2.4, ii. 370, 
viii. 105; the Albanians of the, iii. 
349, V. 73, ix. 218; the Cheremiss of 
the, iii, 391; funeral games among 
the people of the, iv. 97 sg.; sacraments 
of pastoral tribes in the, viii. 313 
Caul, children born with a, can see spirits 
and are counted lucky, i. 187 sg., 199; 
used to fertilize a rice-field, i. 190 SJ. 3 
guardian spirit of child thought to re- 
side in its, i. 199 sg. See also Cauls 
Caul-fat extracted by Australian enemies, 
iii, 303 ; human, rubbed on body as a 
magical ointment, viii. 162 
‘*Cauld airn,” a protective charm, iii. 233 
Cauldron, the magical, which makes the 
old young again, v. 181 
Cauls bought by advocates, i. 199 
Caunians of Asia Minor, their expulsion 
of foreign gods, ix. 116 
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Causal sequences in nature, recognition 
of, i. 374 

Cauxanas, Indian tribe of the Amazon, kill 
all their first-born children, iv. 185 sg. 

Cava, preparation and drinking of, viii. 131 

Cavan, County, legendary idol in, iv. 18 g 

Cave, spirit of, worshipped, i. 302; human 
god in, i. 394 sg.; of Apollo at Hylae, 
i. 386; spirit of reindeer in, viii. 245 ; 
initiation of medicine-men by spirits in, 
xi. 237 sgg. See also Caves 

Cave of Cruachan, the “' Hell-gate of 
Ireland,” x. 226 

Caverns of Demeter, v. 88 

Caves, prehistoric paintings of animals 
in, i. 87 2.1; in which ceremonies for 
producing rain are performed, i. 301 
sq. ; limestone, v. 152; in Semitic 
religion, v. 169 2.3 See also Cave 

Cavo, Monte, in the Alban Hills, i. 2 

Cawthorne, in Yorkshire, May garlands 
(hoops) at, ii. 62 sg. 

Caxton, in Cambridgeshire, ii. 71 7.1 

Cayeli, in Buru, sacrifice of girl to croco- 
dile in, ii. 152 

Cayenne, the Indians of, their belief in 
the transmigration of human souls into 
fish, viii. 285 

Cayor, in Senegal, king of, not allowed 
to cross the river or the sea, iii. 9 

Cayzac, P., on confession among the 
Akikuyu, iii. 214 

Cazembe, the king of, not to be seen 
drinking, ili. 118 

Cazembes, the, of Angola, their dread 
of contact with their king, ili. 132 sg. 

Cecrops, first king of Attica, married the 
daughter of his predecessor, ii. 277; 
said to have instituted marriage, ii. 
284; half-serpent, half-man, iv. 86 sg. ; 
father of Agraulus, v. 145; father of 
Pandion, vii. 70; institutes the festival 
of Cronus, ix. 351 

Cedar, sacred, in Gilgit, ii. 49, 50 sg. ; 
smoke of, inhaled as mode of inspira- 
tion, i. 383 sg. 

sprung from the body of Osiris, 
vi. IIO 

Cedar-bark, ornaments of, worn in 
dances, ix. 376; red, used in cere- 
monies of a secret society, xi. 271 

forests of Cilicia, v. 149, 150 7.1 

tree, girl annually sacrificed to, ii. 

17; Osiris interpreted as a cedar-tree 

god, vi. 109 7.1 

wood burned as a religious rite, 
ii. 130 

Ceklinj, in Crnagora, divination on St. 
George’s morning at, ii. 345 

Celaenae in Phrygia, skin of Marsyas 
shown at, v. 288; home of Lityerses, 
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Celebes, the Buginese of, i. 158, iv. 277; 
rain - making in, i. 277; magical 
virtue of regalia in, i. 362 sgg. ; Loowoo 
in, i. 364; fear of offending forest-spirits 
in, ii. 40; hooking souls in, iii. 30; 
the Alfoors of, iii. 33, 129, 260; Bo- 
lang Mongando in, iii. 53, viii. 54, ix. 
121 2.8; Minahassa in, iii. 63, 99, iv. 
214, vil, 296, viii. 100, 123, 153 ; exor- 
cism of spirits by means of rice in, iii. 
106 ; propitiation of the souls of slain 
enemies in, iii, 166; the Toumbuluh 
tribe of, iii. 295, 298; Poso in, iii. 332, 
vii. 236, viii. 244; Boni in, iv. 40; 
the Bantiks of, iv. 130 ”.; sanctity of 
regalia in, iv. 202; the Macassars of, 
iv. 277; conduct of the inhabitants in 
an earthquake, v. 200; division of 
agricultural work between the sexes in, 
vii. 124; observation of the Pleiades in, 
vii. 313 ; customs as to eating the new 
rice in, viii. 54; harvest festivals in, 
viii. 122 sg.; kinship of men with 
crocodiles in, viii. 212; precautions 
against mice in, viii. 277 sg.; sticks 
or stones piled on scenes of violent 
death in, ix. 15; Macassar in, x. 14; 
souls of persons removed for safety 
from their bodies in, xi. 153 sg. 

„Central, ix. 1227. ; the Toradjas of, i, 

109, 134,129, 159, 172, 253, 271, 286, 

209 th 39, Seer ih 62, III, 203, 

340, 373 %2., Vi. 33, vii. 182 7.1, 183, 

228, 295, viii. 153, ix. 34, II2 2.3, 

265, X. 311 sgg. ; Parigi in, i. 188; 

the Tolalaki of, i. 188, ii. x11, viii. 

152; the Toboongkoos of, i. 189, ii. 

28, 35, iii. 48, 78, iv. 219; the 

Tomori of, i. 189, ii. 29, 35, 110, 

vii. 193, 288; Poso in, ii. 29, 35, iii. 

411, vii. 194; rice strewn on heads of 

warriors after a raid in, iii. 36; the 

Tolindoos of, iii. 78; the Tolampoos 

of, iii. 319 

, Northern, Minahassa in, i, 382, 

vill. 54, ix. III $g. 

, Southern, treatment of the navel- 

string and afterbirth in, i, 189 sg. ; 

rain-charm by means of a cat in, i 

289 ; the Toorat-eyas of, i. 361; cus- 

toms at childbirth in, ii. 32, iii. 32, 

245; the Macassars and Bugineese of, 

ii. xro; rice strewn on heads of bride- 

grooms and victors in, iii. 35 sg. ; rule 

as to treatment of a prince’s corpse 

in, iii, 238; marriage custom in, Vi. 

260; birth-trees in, xi. 164 

, West, Bolang Mongondo in, iii. 
241, 470; 1x. 05, £21 

Celenderis in Cilicia, v. 41 

Celestial power acquired by inoculation, 
viii. 160 sg. 
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Celeus, king of Eleusis, vii. 37; and 
Demeter, viii. 334 

Celibacy of holy milkmen, iii. 15, 16; of 
the Vestal Virgins, x. 138 2.5 

Celtic bisection of the year, x. 223 

calendar of Coligny, i. 17 2.7 

—— divinity akin to Artemis, ii. 126 

festival of the dead, vi. 82 

and Italian languages akin, ii. 189 

population, their superstition as to 

Snake Stones, x. 15 

stories of the external soul, xi. 

126 sgg. 

Vestals, ii. 241 7.1 

year reckoned from November rst, 
vi. 81 

Celts, their worship of the oak, ii. 9, 
362 sy., xi. 89; their worship of the 
Huntress Artemis, ii, 125 sg. ; their 
worship of Arduinna, ii. 126; holy 
fires tended by virgins among the, ii. 
240; in Asia, ii. 363; their theory of 
names, iii. 319; their festival of All 
Souls, vi. 81 sg. ; their mode of fore- 
casting the weather of the year, ix. 
323 5g. ; their two great fire-festivals on 
the Eve of May Day and Hallowe'en, 
X. 222, 224 

, the British, their chief fire-festivals, 

Beltane and Hallowe'en, xi. 40 sg. 

of Brittany, their use of mistletoe, 

xi. 320 

of Gaul, their harvest festival, i. 

17; their indifference to death, iv. 

142 sg.; their calendar, ix. 342 $397. ; 

their human sacrifices, xi. 32 sg. ; the 

victims perhaps witches and wizards, 

xi. 41 sg.; W. Mannhardt's theory of 

the sacrifices, xi. 43 

of Ireland, their belief in the blight- 

ing effect of incest, ii. 116; their new 

fire on Hallowe'en, x. 139 

: of northern Italy, xi. 320 

Celts (prehistoric implements), called 
‘« thunderbolts,” x. 14 sg. 

Cemeteries, cut hair and nails buried in, 
iii, 274 ; fairs held at, iv. ror, ro2 

Cenaed, king of the Scots, ii. 286 

Censorinus, on the date of the rising of 
Sirius, vi. 34 2.1; on the octennial 
cycle, vii. 81 2.4, 82 7.2, 86 sg. 

Centipedes not to be called by their 
proper name, iii, 407, 411 

Central Provinces of India, belief as to 
twins in, i. 269; use of frogs in rain- 
charms in, i. 293 ; ceremonies observed 
by rearers of silk-worms in the, iii. 
194 2.1; gardens of Adonis in the, v. 
242 sg. ; custom as to cutting the last 
corn at harvest in the, vii. 222 2.2; 
the Parjas of the, viii. 27 sg., 28, 119; 
customs as to first-fruits in the, viii, 
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118 sg..; the Gadbas of the, viii. x18 ; 
the Mannewars of the, viii. 119; 
the Nahals of the, viii. r19; cholera 
expelled by means of chickens in the, 
ix. 190; cure for fever in the, xi. 190 

Ceos, Greek island of, funeral customs 
in, i, 105; the rising of Sirius observed 
in, vi. 35 72.1; rule as to the pollution 
of death in, vi. 227; sick children 
passed through a cleft oak in, xi. 172 

Ceram, i. 125; treatment of the navel- 
string in, i, 187; rain-making in, i. 
248 ; Alfoors of, their veneration for 
their high-priest, i. 400; expiation for 
unchastity in, ii. 109 #.1; rule as to 
girl scratching herself in, iii. 146 2.3; 
fear of women's blood in, iii. 251; 
men do not crop their hair in, iii. 260; 
division of agricultural work between 
the sexes in, vii. 124; ceremony at 
eating the new rice in, vill. 54; offer- 
ings of first-fruits to ancestors in, viii. 
123; kinship of men with crocodiles 
in, vill, 212; sicknesses expelled in 
a ship from, ix. 185; sickness trans- 
ferred to branches in, ix. 186; seclusion 
of girls at puberty in, x. 36; belief that 
strength of young people is in their 
hair in, xi. 158; rites of initiation to the 
Kakian association in, xi. 249 sgg. 

Ceramicus, the, at Athens, graves of 
warriors in, iv. 96 

Cereal deity, viii. 52, 83 

Cereals cultivated in ancient Egypt, vi. 
30; in Europe, antiquity of the culti- 
vation of, vii. 79; cultivated by the 
early Aryans, vii. 132 

Ceremonial purity observed in war, iii. 
157. See Purity, Chastity, Continence 

Ceremonies at cutting down haunted trees, 
ll. 34 sgg.; at the reception of strangers, 
iii. 102 sgg.; at entering a strange land, 
iii. 1095gg.; after slaughter of panthers, 
lions, bears, serpents, etc., iii, 219 sgq.; 
at haircutting, iii. 264 sgg. 

, initiatory, of Central Australian 

aborigines, i. 92 sgg. 

, Magical, for the multiplication of 

totems, i. 85 sgg. ; for the regulation 

of the seasons, v. 3 sgg.; to ensure 

fertility of women, x. 23 5g., 31 

= purificatory, on return from a 
journey, iii. 111 sgg. 

Ceremony of the Horse at rice-harvest 
among the Garos, viii. 337 sgg. 

Ceres, names of fathers and daughters 
tabooed during the rites of, iii. 337; 
married to Orcus, vi. 231; corn the 
gift of, vii. 42; the, in France, vii. 
135; festival of, vii. 297 7.5; Roman 
sacrifices to, viii. 133; first ears of corn 
sacrificed to, viii. 133 
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Cervulus muntjac, species of deer, sup- 
posed to house the soul of an ancestor, 
viii. 294 

Cervus equinus, a species of deer, claimed 
as relations by Malanaus in Borneo, 
vili. 294 

Cetchwayo, king of Zululand, iii. 377 

Cetraro in Calabria, Easter custom at, 
X. 123 

Ceylon, deega and deena marriage in, ii. 
271 #.1, vi. 215; custom of tying a 
knot on a threshing-floor in, iii. 308 
sg. ; sanctity of the threshing-floor in, 
viii. 110 2.4; fear of demons in, ix. 
94 sg. ; the king of, and his external 
soul, xi. 102 

Chaco, the Gran, Lengua Indians of, i. 
313, 330, 359 iii. 38, 357, İV. II, 63, 
viii. 245 ; the Guaycurus of, iii. 357, 
vii. 309; the Matacos of, x. 58, 59; 
the Tobas of, x. 59; marriage custom 
of Indians of, x. 75; Indians of, their 
treatment of a wound, x. 98 z.} 

i nme Paraguayan, ix. 78, x. 56, 

n. 

Chadwars of the Central Provinces, India, 
expiation for slaughter of totemic 
animal among the, viii. 28 

Chadwick, Professor H. M., on female 
descent of kingship in Greece and 
Sweden, ii. 278 #.1; on the story of 
Hamlet, ii. 281 2.2; on the marriage 
of Canute and Emma, ii. 283 2.1; on 
the festival of October 1st, vi. 8x 2.3; 
on the dismemberment of Halfdan the 
Black, vi. 100 2.2; on a priest dressed 
as a woman, vi. 259 7.2; on a passage 
in the Voluspa, x. 103 7. 

Chaeronea, the sceptre of Agamemnon 
worshipped at, i. 365; the ‘‘expulsion 
of hunger” at, ix. 252 

Chain used to expel demons, ix. 260 

Chains, iron, worn as amulets, iii. 235 ; 
clanked as a protection against witches, 
ix. 163; clanked in masquerade, i ix. 244 

Chait, an Indian month, ii. 149, viii. 
II 

Chaka, the Zulu despot, iv. 36 KA viii, 
67, xi. 212 7. ; as a diviner, i. 350 

Chaldean priests as to the human wife 
of Bel, ii. 129 5g. 

Chaldeans, magic of, ix. 64 

Chalk, white, bodies of newly initiated 
lads coated with, xi. 241 

Chalk mark on brow a protection against 
a ghost, iii. 186 2.! 

Chalking up crosses as a protection 

against witches, ix. 160, 162, 165 ; on 
Twelfth Night, ix. 314, 315 7%., 331 

Chama, town on the Gold Coast, "Horse- 
mackerel people at, iv. 129 

Chamar caste in the Punjaub, ix. 196 
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Chamba, in.India, ceremony at the 
funeral of a Rani of, ix. 45 

Chambers, E. K., on the Festival of 
Fools, ix. 336 7.1; on the Celtic bi- 
section of the year, x. 223 

Chambéry, the harvest Wolf near, vii. 
275; ‘‘the wound of the Ox” at 
harvest near, vii. 288; ‘‘killing the 
Ox" at threshing at, vii. 291 

Chambezi river in Central Africa, ii. 277 

Chameleon, ceremony at killing a, ix. 28 

Champion at English coronation cere- 
mony, ii. 322 

Chams, the, of Indo-China, their taboos 
in search for eagle-wood, i. 120; their 
homoeopathic magic at sowing, i. 144; 
precautions against ghosts among the, 
i. 280; their fear of waking the rice at 
mid-day, ii. 28 sg.; their traditions of 
human victims sacrificed by drowning, 
ii. 159 ; continence at the making of a 
dam among the, iii. 202; open cattle- 
stalls and unyoke ploughs to aid 
women in childbed, iii. 297; use an 
artificial jargon in searching for eagle- 
wood, iii. 404; their story of the type 
of Beauty and the Beast, iv. 130 2.1; 
their ceremonies at ploughing, sowing, 
reaping and eating the new rice, viii. 
56 sgg. ; their sacrifices to the ‘‘ god 
rat,” viii, 283; their belief in trans- 
migration, viji. 291 sg. 

Chang, the house of, ancient Chinese 
family, i. 413 

Change in date of Egyptian festivals with 
the adoption of the fixed Alexandrian 
year, vi. 92 59q. 

of language caused by taboo on the 

names of the dead, ili. 358 sgg., 375; 

caused by taboo on names of chiefs and 

kings, iii. 375, 376 $g. 

of name to deceive ghosts, iii. 354 
sqq. ; as a cure for ill health, iv. 158 

Changes of shape, magical, vii. 305 

Chants, plaintive, of corn-reapers in 
antiquity, vi. 45 $7. 

‘Charcoal Man” at Midsummer, xi. 
26 n.2 

Charente Inférieure, department of, 
St. John’s fires in the, x. 192 

Chariot in rain-charm, i. 309; proces- 
sion with god riding in a, li. 130; 
patient drawn through the yoke of a, 
xi. 192 

and horses dedicated to the sun, i. 
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Chariot-race at Olympia, iv. 91, 104 $g., 
287; annual, on the Field of Mars at 
Rome, viii. 42 

-races in honour of the dead, iv. 93 

Chariots, epidemics sent away in toy, ix. 
193 5g.; used by sacred persons, x. 4 x 
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Charlemagne, x. compared to 
Osiris, vi. 199 

Charles I. touches for scrofula, i. 368 

Charles II. touches for scrofula, i. 368 
sg. ; champion at his coronation, ii. 
322 

Charlotte Waters, in Central Australia, 
the Blind Tree at, i. 147 

Charm to protect a town, vi. 249 599. 

Charms to ensure long life, i. 168 sg. ; 
to prevent the sun from going down, 
i. 316 sgg.; to facilitate childbirth, 
iii. 295 sy. See also Amulets, Magic, 
Talismans 

Charon, places of, v. 204, 205 

Charonia, places of Charon, v. 204 

Chasas of Orissa believe that leprosy is 
caused by injuring a totemic animal, 
viii. 26 sg. 

‘Chasing the Wild Man out of the 
bush,” a Whitsuntide custom, iv. 
208 sg. 

‘*Chasms of Demeter and Persephone,” 
viii. 17 

Chaste young men kindle need-fire, x. 
2 

Chastity observed for sake of absent 
persons, i. 123, 124, 125, 131%; re- 
quired of rain-doctor, i. 271; prac- 
tised to make the crops grow, ii. 104 
sgg. ; required of persons who handle 
dishes and food, ii. 115 sg., 205; 
Milton on, ii. 118 2.1; as a virtue 
not understood by savages, ii. 118; 
observed by sacred men, perhaps the 
husbands of a goddess, ii. 135, 136; 
observed by sacred women, ii. 137; 
observed by women in making pottery, 
ii. 204; required in those who make 
fire by friction, ii. 238 sg.; observed 
by women at festival of the corn- 
goddess, v. 43; ordeal of, v. 115 
n.2; required in sower of seed, vii. 
Irs sg.; observed by matrons at 
the Thesmophoria, vii. 116 ; required 
in service of sacred serpent, viii. 18; 
required of hunter before hunting bears, 
viii. 226; associated with abstinence 
from salt, x. 2759. See also Continence 

Château-Thierry, Midsummer fires at, x. 
187 sq. 

Chateaubriand, his description of the 
Natchez festival, viii. 135 sgg. 

Chatham Islands, birth-trees in the, xi. 
165 

Chatti, German tribe, their custom as to 
their hair, iii. 262 

Chauci, a German tribe, on the North 
Sea, ii. 353 

Chauta, Master, prayer for rain to, i, 250 

Chavandes, bonfires on the first Sunday 
in Lent, x. roo 2.2 
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Chavantes, Indian tribe of the Tocantins 
River, iv. 12 2.5 

Cheadle, in Staffordshire, the Yule log 
at, x, 256 

Cheese, eaten by human scapegoat before 
being put to death, ix 255; the 
Beltane, kept as a charm against the 
bewitching of milk-produce, x. 154 

Cheese Monday, the Monday of the last 
week in Carnival, celebrated by Thracian 
and Bulgarian peasants, vii. 26, viii. 333 

Chegilla, food taboos in Congo, iii. 137 

Cheltenham, Jack-in-the-Green at, ii. 
82 sq. 

Chemakum tribe of Washington State, 
prohibition to mention the names of 
the dead in the, iii. 365 

Chemistry, alchemy leads up to, i. 374 

Chemmis in Egypt, temple of Perseus at, 
iii, 312 2.2 

Chéne-Doré, ‘the gilded oak,” in Perche, 
xi, 287 2.) 

Chenourazah, king of the 
Islands, ii. 153 

Chent-Ament (Khenti-Amenti), title of 
Osiris, vi. 87 

Chephren, king of Egypt, his statue, vi. 
2I 5g. 

Chepstow oak, in Gloucestershire, mistle- 
toe on the, xi. 316 

Cheremiss, the, of Russia, their sacred 
groves, ii. 44; will not fell trees 
while the corn is in bloom, ii. 49; 
keep the names of their villages secret, 
iii. 391; their custom at eating the 
new corn, viii. 51 ; offer cakes instead 
of horses, viii. 95 ”.2; their expulsion 
of Satan, ix. 156; their Midsummer 
festival, x. 181 

Chero, the, of Mirzapur, their contagious 
magic of footprints, i. 209 

Cherokee Indians, their myth of the Old 
Woman of the Corn, vi. 46 sg.; their 
lamentations after ‘‘ the first working 
of the corn,” vi. 47 ; annual expulsion 
of evils among the, ix. 128. See also 
Cherokees 

—— hunters pray to the eagles they have 
killed, viii. 236; ask pardon of the 
deer they kill, viii. 241 

mythology, viii, 204 sg. 

—— sorcery with spittle, iii. 287 sg. 

Cherokees, homoeopathic magic of plants 
among the, i, 144, 146 sg.; their 
charms to ensure success in ball 
playing, i. 144, 155 ; foods avoided by 
the, on homoeopathic principles, i. 155; 
homoeopathic magic of animals among 
the, i. 155 sg.; their charm to become 
good singers, i. 156; their charm to 
strengthen a child's grip, i. 156; their 
mode of averting an evil omen, i. 172; 
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their custom as to children’s cast 
teeth, i. 180; their treatment of the 
navel-string, i. 198; their mode of 
averting a storm, i. 321 ; try to deceive 
the spirits of rattlesnakes and eagles, 
iii. 399; think that to step over a vine 
blasts it, iii. 424; personify maize as 
an Old Woman, vii. 177; their way 
of attracting the corn, vii. 190; their 
festival of first-fruits, viii. 72 72.2; their 
belief in the homoeopathic magic of 
the flesh of animals, viii. 139; no clear 
distinction between animals and men 
in their mythology, viii. 204 sg. ; their 
respect for rattlesnakes, viii. 218 sg. ; 
their ceremonies at killing a wolf, 
viii. 220 sg.; their propitiation of the 
eagles which they have killed, viii. 236; 
their custom of removing the hamstring 
of deer, viii. 266; their sacred arks, 
X. II 5g.; their ideas as to trees struck 
by lightning, xi. 296 sg. 

Cherrington, in Warwickshire, the Queen 
of May at, ii. 88 

Cherry-tree, charm to make it bear fruit, 
i. 141; wood used for Yule log, x. 
250 


-trees, branches of, used to beat 
people with in the Christmas holidays, 
ix. 270; torches thrown at, x. 108 

Chersonese, the Thracian, iv. 93 

Chervil-seed burnt in Midsummer- fire, 
X 213 

Cheshire, May-poles in, ii. 70 sg.; popular 
cure for rheumatism in, iii. 106 2.?; 
All Souls’ Day in, vi. 79; Plough 
Monday in, viii. 330 #.!; cure for 
thrush in, ix. 50; cure for warts in, 
ix. 

Chesnitsa, Christmas cake in Servia, x. 
261 

Chester, Midsummer giants at, xi. 37 

Chet, Indian month (March-April), iv. 265 

Chetang, mountains of, in Tibet, ix. 220 

Chetti worshipped in the Deccan, vii. 7 

Chevannes, bonfires on the first Sunday 
in Lent, x. Irr 2.1 

Chevas of South Africa, their notion as 
to whirlwinds, i. 331 2.? 

Chewsurs of the Caucasus, their rain- 
charm, i. 282; taboos observed by 
an annual official among the, ili. 292 
sg. ; their annual Festival of All Souls, 
iv. 98, vi. 65; their funeral games, iv. 
98 

Cheyenne Indians, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, x. 54 sg. 

women secluded at menstruation, 
x. 89 

Cheyne, Professor T. K., on the brazen 
serpent, iv. 86 #.4; on lament for 
kings of Judah, v. 20 2.? 
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Chhatarpur, in Bundelcund, ceremony 
for stopping rain at, i. 296 sg. 

Chiambioa Indians of Brazil, their masked 
dances, viii, 208 7.1 

Chiaromonte in Sicily, Midsummer cus- 
tom at, x. 210 

Chibchas (Muyscas or Mozcas), the, of 
Colombia, their reverence for the 
pontiff of Sogamozo, i. 416 

Chibisa, an African chief, killed by a 
sand-bullet, xi. 314 

Chica or chicha, a native American in- 
toxicant, ii. 105, iii. 250 ».!, x. 57, 58 

Chi-chi Mama, ‘‘ the Drenched Mother,’’ 
in rain-making, in Armenia, i. 276 

Chicken bones, omens from, ii. 70 

Chickens, sickness transferred to, ix. 
31; as scapegoats, ix. 190 

Chicomecohuatl, Mexican goddess of 
maize, vii. 176, ix. 286 ”,.1, 291, 292; 
girl annually sacrificed in the character 
of, ix. 292 sgg. 

Chicory, the white flower of, opens all 
locks, xi. 71 

Chidley, Cape, spirit of reindeer in cave 
at, viii. 245 

Chief, power of divination possessed by, 
i. 344; as priest, ii. 215 sgg. ; ances- 
tral, reincarnate in snakes, v. 84; 
the divinity of a, supposed to reside in 
his eyes, viii. 153. See also Chiefs 

Chief's daughter, ceremonies observed by 
her at puberty, x. 30, 43 

head not to be touched, i. 344 

Chiefs, sorcerers regarded as, in New 
Guinea, i. 337 sg.; in Melanesia, 
supernatural power of, i. 338 sgq.; 
evolved out of magicians, especi- 
ally out of rain-makers, in Africa, 
i. 342 sgg. ; magical powers ascribed 
to, i. 349; not allowed to leave 
their premises, i. 349; punished for 
drought and dearth, i. 352 sgy.; as 
priests, ii. 215 sg., viii. 126; chosen 
from several families in rotation, ii, 
292 sgg.; foods tabooed to, iii. 291, 
292; names of, tabooed, iii. 376 $g.» 
378 $g., 381, 382 

—, dead, worshipped, vi. 175, 176, 
177, 179, 181 sg., 187; thought to 
control the rain, vi. 188; sacrifices 
to, vi. 191, viii. 113; Spirits of, pro- 
phesy through living men and women, 
vi. 192 5g.; spirits of, give rain, viii, 
10g; deified after death, viii. 1253 
souls of, in lions, viii, 287 sg. 

and kings tabooed, iii. 131 $g. 

in the Pelew Islands, custom of 

slaying, vi. 266 sgg. 

, sacred, viii. 28; not allowed to 

feave their enclosures, iii. 124; re- 

garded as dangerous, iii. 138 
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Chiefs’ daughters entrusted with the 
sacred fire among the Herero, ii. 215, 
228 

Chieftainship and kingship in Africa 
fully developed, i. 342 

Chikumbu, a Yao chiet, xi. 314 

Chilblains, the Yule log a preventive of, 
X. 250 

Chilcotin Indians of North-West America, 
their ceremony at an eclipse of the sun, 
1 3:2, V. 77 

Child, carried by sower to ensure fertility, 
i. 142; under puberty employed by 
Ba-Ronga women to light the potter's 
kiln, ii. 205; placed in bride’s lap as 
a fertility charm, ii. 230 sg. ; born on 
harvest-field, pretence of, vii. 150 sg. 
See also Children 

of the assegai,” iv. 183 

-— and father, supposed danger of 
resemblance between, iii, 88 sg., iv. 
287 (288, in Second Impression) 

**Child-stones,” where souls of dead 
await rebirth, v. 100 

Child's life bound up with the tree with 
or under which its navel-string or after- 
birth was planted, i. 182, 184, 194 

nails bitten off, iii. 262 

Well at Oxford, ii. 161 

Childbed, woman in, thought to control 
the wind, i. 324; souls of women 
dying in, live in trees, ii. 31; taboos 
on women in, iii, 147 sgg.; precautions 
taken with women in, iii. 314; de- 
ceiving the ghosts of women who have 
died in, viii. 97 59. 

Childbirth, Diana as goddess of, i. 12, 
ii. 128; precautions taken with mothers 
at, ii. 32, 33, 233, 234, 239, 245; 
women tabooed at, iii. 145; supposed 
dangerous infection of, iii. 147 s¢g.; 
confessions of sins to expedite, iii. 216 
sg.; women after, their hair shaved and 
burnt, iii. 284; knots untied at, iii. 294, 
296 59., 297 sg.; homoeopathic magic 
to facilitate, iii. 295 sgy.; primitive 
ignorance of the causes of, v. 106 sy.; 
customs of women after, x. 20 

Childermas (Holy Innocents’ Day), the 
28th day of December, Boy Bishop on, 
ix. 336, 337 

Childless couples leap over bonfires to 
procure offspring, x. 214, 338 

persons named after their younger 

brothers, iii. 332, 333 

women divorced, i. 142; their 

corpses thrown away, I. 142 ; homoeo- 

pathic charm employed by, to ensure 
the birth of children, i. 157; expect 

offspring from St. George, v. 78; 

resort to Baths of Solomon, v. 78; 

receive offspring from serpent, v. 86; 
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resort to graves in order to secure 
offspring, v. 96; resort to hot springs 
in Syria, v. 213 sgg.; creep through a 
holed stone, xi. 187. See also Barren 

Children thought to be reincarnations of 
the dead, i. 103 sgg. ; taboos observed 
by, in the absence of their fathers, i. 
116, 119, 122, 123, 127,131; homoeo- 
pathic charm to ensure the birth of, i. 
157; born with a caul thought to be 
lucky and to see spirits, i. 187 sg., 
199; buried to the neck as a rain- 
charm, i. 302 sg.; dislike of parents 
to have children like themselves, iii. 
88 sg., iv. 287 (288, in Second Impres- 
sion); young, tabooed, iii. 262, 283 ; 
parents named after their, iii. 331 sqg., 
339; called the fathers or mothers of 
their first cousins, iii, 332 sg. ; sacri- 
ficed to Moloch, iv. 75; sacrificed by 
the Semites, iv. 166 sgg.; bestowed by 
saints, v. 78 sg.; given by serpent, v. 
86; murdered that their souls may be 
reborn in barren women, Vv. 95; 
sacrificed to volcano in Siao, v. 219; 
sacrificed at irrigation channels, vi. 
38 ; sacrificed by the Mexicans for the 
maize, vi. 107; presented to the moon, 
vi. 144 5¢9.; guardedagainst evil spirits, 
vii. 6sgg.; employed toadminister drugs 
and the poison ordeal, vii. 115; employed 
to sow seed, vii, 115 sy. ; sacrificed at 
harvest, vii. 236; blood of, used to knead 
a paste, ix. 129; personating spirits, 
ix. 139; live apart from their parents 
among the Baganda, x. 23 2.7; passed 
across the Midsummer fires, x. 182, 
189 sy., 192, 203 ; born feet foremost, 
curative power attributed to, x. 295; 
passed through holes in ground or turf 
to cure them, xi. rg0 sg. See also Child 

—— of God in Kikuyu, v. 68 

of living parents in ritual, vi. 236 

sqgg.; apparently thought to be en- 

dowed with more vitality than others, 

vi. 247 5g. 

» new-born, brought to the spirits 
of the ancestors, ii. 216, 221; passed 
through the smoke of a fire, ii, 232; 
brought to the hearth, ii. 232; placed 
in winnowing-fans, vii. 6 sgg. 

Children's nails not pared, iii. 262 sg. 

Chili, sacred cedar among the Aryan 
tribes of Gilgit, ii. 49, 50 sg. 

Chili stone, ceremony of fertilizing goats 
at the, ii. sr 

Chili, the Chilote Indians of, i. 168; the 
Araucanians of, i. 292 2.3, iii. 97; 
disposal of shorn hair in, iii. 280; 
earthquakes in, v. 202 

Chillingworth, Thomas, passed through 
a cleft ash-tree for rupture, xi, 168 sg. 
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Chiloe, the Indians of, keep their names 
secret, iii. 324 

Chilote Indians of Chili, their belief as 
to death at ebb-tide, i. 168; their 
magical use of shorn hair, iii. 268; 
make magic with the spittle of an 
enemy, lil. 287 

Chimaera, Mount, in Lycia, perpetual 
fire on, v. 221 

Chimché-gelin, rain-bride, in Armenia, i. 
276 

Chimney, witches fly up the, xi. 74 

Chimney-piece, divination by names on, 
X. 237 

China, homoeopathic magic of city 
sites in, i, 169 sg.; birthday cele- 
bration in, i, 169; trees planted 
on graves in, ii. 3r; new-born 
children passed through the smoke 
of fire in, ii. 232 ~.?; custom as to 
shadows at funerals in, iii. 80; custom 
at an execution in, iii. 171 ; geomancy 
in, ili. 239 ; suicide of Buddhist monks 
in, iv. 42; substitutes for corporal 
punishment in, iv. 275 sg.; ceremony 
at beginning of spring in, viii. 10 
5gqg.; belief in demons in, ix. 99; 
men possessed by spirits in, ix. 117; 
annual expulsion of demons in, ix. 
145 5sgg.; annual ceremony of the new 
fire in, x. 136 sg., xi. 3; were-wolves 
in, X. 310 sg.; use of fire to bar 
ghosts in, xi. 17 sg.; spirits of plants 
in snake form in, xi. 44 7.1; use of 
mugwort in, xi. 60, See a/so Chinese 

——, aboriginal tribes of, their use of a 
human scapegoat, ix. 196; their 
annual destruction of evils, ix. 202 

, Emperor of, superior to the gods, 

i. 416 sg.; seldom quitted his palace, 

iii. 125; his directions for averting 

the devil, iii. 239 ; his name not to be 

pronounced nor written by his subjects, 

iii. 375 sg.; etiquette at his court, iv. 

40; funeral of, v. 294; inaugurates 

the ploughing in spring, viii. 14 sg. 

, emperors of, as priests, i. 47; held 
responsible for drought, i. 355 

——, the Miotse of, ix. 4 

——, the Mossos of, ix. 139 

, South and West, the Miao-Kia of, 

ii, 3I 

, Southern, expulsion of the demons 
of cholera in, ix. 117 5g..; the Shans 
of, ix. 141 

Chinchvad, human gods at, i. 405 sg. 

Chinese, magical images among the, i. 
60 sg.; their charms to ensure long 
life, i. 168 sg. ; their superstition as to 
placenta (afterbirth), i, 194; their 
belief as to the influence of the dead 
on rain, i. 287; their modes of com- 
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pelling the rain-god to give rain, i 
297 549. ; their emperor responsible for 
drought, i. 355; their belief in spirits 
of plants, ii. 14; their custom of marry- 
ing a girl to the Yellow River, ii. 152 ; 
kindle a sacred fire by means of a metal 
mirror or burning-glass, ii. 245 %. 5 
their story of a wandering human soul 
and its deserted body, iii. 49 sg. ; 
attribute convulsions to the action of 
demons, iii. 59; their use of mirrors 
to frighten demons, iii. 93 2.2; use 
no knives nor needles after a death, 
iii. 238 ; their belief as to the intimate 
association of names with beings, iii. 390; 
their indifference to death, iv. 144 
SIl., 273 Sgg.; report a custom of 
devouring first-born children, iv. 180; 
their character compared to that of 
the ancient Egyptians, vi, 218; their 
use of sieve or winnowing-fan in super- 
stitious rites, vii. 6, 9 sg.; their cere- 
mony of ploughing, viii. 14 sg.; their 
theory as to courage, vili. 145 s., 
152; their ceremonies of purification 
in spring and autumn, ix. 213 2.1; 
their festival of fire, ix. 359, xi. 3 5¢9.; 
their story of the external soul, xi. 
145 sg.; their theories as to the human 
soul, xi. 221 

Chinese of Amoy averse to call fever by 
its proper name, iii. 400; their use of 
effigies to divert ghostly and other evil 
influences from persons, viii. 104 sg. 

Chinese author on disturbance of earth- 
spirits by agriculture, v. 89 

books, bleeding trees in, ii. 18 

comedies played as a rain-charm, | 

301 7. 

empire, incarnate human gods in 
the, i. 412 sgg. 

——— geomancy, i. 170 

New Year, vili. 10 

writers on kings of Corea, i. 355 ; 
as to injury to men and birds through 
their shadows, iii. 79; as to blood 
containing the soul, iii. 24%; profess 
themselves unable to distinguish be- 
tween men and animals, viii. 206 

Chingilli, an Australian tribe, their cus- 
tom of knocking out teeth, i. 99 

Chinigchinich, a Californian god, viii. 
170 

Chinna Kimedy, in India, vii. 247, 249 

Chinook Indians, prohibition to mention 
the names of the dead among the, iii, 
365; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 43 

Chins, the, of Upper Burma, their offer- 
ings of first-fruits to their ancestors, 
viii, x2r; their way of keeping off 
cholera, ix. 123 
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Chios, titular kings in, i. 45, 46 2.4; 
human beings torn in pieces at the 
rites of Dionysus in, vi. 98 sg., vii. 24 

Chippeway Indians, magical images 
among the, i. 77; their dread and 
seclusion of menstruous women, x. 
90 sq. 

Chiquites Indians of Paraguay, their 
belief as to chica, iii. 250 2.1; their 
fear of dead deer and turtles, viii. 241 ; 
their theory of sickness, xi. 226 7.1 

Chirbury, in Shropshire, the Yule log at, 
xX. 257 

Chiriguanos, the, of South America, their 
preference for a violent death, iv. 12; 
their address to the sun, vi. 143 2.4; 
why they will not eat the vicuña, viii. 
140; their belief in the transmigration 
of human souls into animals, viii. 286; 
their practice of bleeding themselves 
to relieve fatigue, ix. 13; seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, x. 56 

Chiriqui, volcano, v. 181 

Chirol, (Sir) Valentine, on substitutes for 
capital punishment in China, iv. 274 

Chiron, the centaur, taught Hippolytus 
venery, i. 19 

Chirouba, festival in Manipur, ix. 40 

Chirus of Manipur, their rain-making by 
means of a crab, i. 289; their tug-of- 
war, ix. 177 2.8 

Chisaks, a tribe of Garos, their harvest 
festival, viii. 337 

Chissumpe, the spiritual head of the 
Maraves, i. 393 

Chitariah Gossaih, god of a hill-tribe in 
India, viii. 118 

Chitomé or Chitombé, a pontiff of Congo, 
his perpetual fire, ii. 261 ; regarded as 
a god on earth, iii. 5 sg., 7; slain by 
his successor, iv. 14 sg., 206 

Chitral, devil-driving in, ix. 137 

Chittagong, opening everything in house 
to facilitate childbirth in, iii, 297; 
nail knocked into threshold at a burial 
in, ix. 63 7.4 

Hill Tracts, the Chukmas of the, 
ix. 174 

Chittim (Citium) in Cyprus, Phoenician 
kings at, V. 31 

Chnum of Elephantine, Egyptian god 
identified with the sun, vi. 123 

Choctaws, taboos observed by manslayers 
among the, iii. 18x; their annual fes- 
tival of ithe dead, vi. 53 sg.; their 
women secluded at menstruation, x. 
88 

Chodoi, in Selangor, ceremony ot bring- 
ing home the soul of the rice at, vii. 
198 

Choerilus, Greek historian, as to the 
epitaph of Sardanapalus, ix. 388 n.} 
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Cholera sent away in animal scapegoats, 
ix. 190, IQI sg. 

, demon of, expelled, ix. 116, 117, 

172; threatened with swords, ix. 123; 

conjured into an image, ix. 172; sent 

away on a raft, ix. 190 

, goddess of, kept off by iron, iii. 
234; sent awayin a little chariot, ix. 194 

Cholones, the, of eastern Peru, their 

« custom as to poisoned arrows, i. 116; 
their charms against snake-bite, etc., 
i. 153 

Cholula, a city of Mexico, worship of 
Quetzalcoatl at, ix. 281 

Chonga, on the Niger, the king of, keeps 
himself concealed, tii. x2r 

Chopping-knife, soul of woman in child- 
birth transferred for safety to a, xi 
153 5g. 

Chorinchen, custom at threshing at, vii. 
148 

Chorion or foetal membrane, Icelandic 
belief as to, i. 199 sg. 

Chota Nagpur in India, ceremonies ob- 
served by rearers of silkworms in, iii. 
194 2.1; the Oraons of, vii. 244; stones 
or leaves piled on places where persons 
have been killed by wild beasts in, ix. 
19; annual expulsion of disease in, ix. 
139; the fire-walk in, xi. 5 

Chouquet, in Normandy, the Green Wolf 
at, x. 185 

Chouville, Léon, on the King of the 
Bean in France, ix. 315 .} 

Chréais or Jaray, tribe in the mountains 
of Cambodia, their Kings of Fire and 
Water, ii. 3 

Christ, his Nativity, v. 304 sg.; his 
crucifixion, v. 306 sgg., ix. 412 sqq. ; 
his resurrection, v. 306, 307 ^., 308 
sgqg.; doubts as to his historical reality 
unfounded, v. 311 7., ix. 412 2.1; 
and Osiris, vi. 59 

Christbrand, the Yule log, x. 248 

Christenburg Crags, in Northumberland, 
Midsummer fires at, x. 198 

Christian, Captain, his mode of execu- 
tion, ii. 244 

Christian, F. W., on the prostitution of 
unmarried girls in Yap, vi. 265 sg. 

Christian Church, its treatment of witches, 
xi. 42. See Church 

festivals displace heathen festivals, 
i. 14 $g., V. 308, vi. 81 sgg.; the 
great, timed by the Church to coincide 
with old pagan festivals, ix. 328 

Christianity, purifying influence of, v. 
80; its conflict with the Mithraic re- 
ligion, v. 302 sgg. ; its success due to 
the personal influence of its founder, 
vi. 159 sg. ; its rapid diffusion in Asia 
Minor, ix. 420 sg. 
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Christianity, Latin, its tolerance of 
rustic paganism, ix. 346 

—— and Buddhism, comparison between 
their history, v. 310 sgq. 

and paganism, their resemblances 
explained as diabolical counterfeits, v. 
302, 309 $g. 

Christians, pretenders to divinity among, 
i. 407 $99. 

—— and pagans, their controversy as to 
Easter, v. 309 sg. 

Christkiots, the Yule log, x. 248 

Christmas, custom of swinging at, iv. 
284; festival of, borrowed from the 
Mithraic religion, v. 302 sgg.; the 
heathen origin of, v. 305; straw of 
Corn-mother placed in manger of cattle 
at, vil. 134; the last sheaf given to 
cattle at, vii. 155, 158, 160 sg. ; boar 
sacrificed at, vii. 302; pretence of 
human sacrifice at, vii. 302; dances 
to make the flax grow at, viii. 328; 
custom of young men and women 
beating each other at, ix. 270; an old 
midwinter festival of the sun-god, ix. 
328, x. 246, 331 sg. ; new fire made 
by the friction of wood at, x. 264; 
mistletoe gathered at, xi. 291. See 
also Yule 

Christmas Boar among the Esthonians, 
vii. 302 sg. 

cake, X. 257, 259, 261 

candle, the, x. 255, 256, 260 

custom in Poland, vii. 275; in 

Sweden, vii. 301 sg. 

Day, hunting the wren on, viii. 319, 
320; Mexican festival on, ix. 287; 
divination on, ix. 316 1; Old 
(Twelfth Night), ix. 321 

—— drama in Sweden, viii. 327 sg. 

Eve, fruit-trees girt or tied together 

with straw on, ii. 17, 27 sg. ; barren 

fruit-trees threatened on, ii. 21; pre- 

sages as to shadows on, iii. 88; 

celebration of, in Oesel, vii. 302; 

hunting the wren on, viii. 318, 321; 

witches active on, ix. 160; cattle 

acquire the gift of speech on, x. 

254; torchlight processions on, x. 266; 

trees fumigated with wild thyme on, xi. 

64; the fern blooms on, xi. 66; witches 

dreaded on, xi. 73; sick children passed 

through cleft trees on, xi. 172 

night, fern-seed blooms on, xi. 
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pig in Servia, x. 259 

—- visitor, the, x. 261 sg., 263, 264 

Christs, Russian sect of the, i. 407 sg. 

Chrudim in Bohemia, effigy of Death 
burnt at, iv. 239 

Chu-en-aten, name assumed by King 
Amenophis IV. of Egypt, vi. 124 
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Chu-Tu-shi, a Chinese were-tiger, x. 
310 sq. 

Chua-hang or Troc, the caves of, in 
Annam, i. 301 sg. 

Chuckchees or Chukchees of North- 
Eastern Asia, their chief sacrificed in 
time of pestilence, i. 367.1; sacred fire- 
boards of the, ii. 225 sg.; divine by the 
shoulder-blades of sheep, iii. 229 7.4; 
change the name of the youngest son 
after his mother’s death, iii. 358; 
voluntary deaths among the, iv. 13; 
effeminate sorcerers among the, vi. 
256 sg.; their ceremony at killing a 
wolf, viii. 221 

Chukmas, a tribe of the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, the tug-of-war among the, ix, 
174 

Chunar, in Bengal, rain-making cere- 
mony at, i. 283 

Church, the Christian, borrows the 
festival of Christmas from the worship 
of Mithra, v. 303 sgg.; its compromise 
with paganism, v. 308; its treatment 
of witches, xi. 42. See also Catholic 

Church bells a protection against witch- 
craft, ix. 157, 158; on Midsummer 
Eve, custom as to ringing, xi. 47 59g. ; 
rung to drive away witches, xi. 73 

Churches used as places of divination at 
Hallowe'en, x. 229 

Churinga, sacred stick and stones, re- 
sembling bull-roarers, of the Arunta 
and other Central Australian tribes, i. 
88, 199, 335, xi. 218 2.8, 234 

Churn, last corn cut, vii. 151, 153, 15457. 

Churn wreathed with rowan on May 
Day, ii. 53 

Churn-dashers ridden by witches, ix. 160 

-staff made of rowan as a protec- 
tion against witchcraft, ii. 53, 54 

Churning, precaution against witches in, 
ties 

Chuwash, their test of a sacrificial victim, 
i. 38 

Chics rumour of the death of the 
King of the Jinn in, iv. 8 

Chwolsohn, D., on the worship of 
Haman, ix. 366 7.1 

Ciallos, intercalary month of Gallic 
calendar, ix. 343 

Cicero invited to meet the assassin Brutus, 
i. 5; at Cybistra, V. 122 2.8; corre- 
sponds with Cilician king, v. 145 2.7; 
on the Attic origin of corn, vii. 58; 
on transubstantiation, viii, 167; on 
the custom of knocking in a nail 
annually, ix. 67 2.2 

Cieza de Leon on the Peruvian Vestals, 
ii. 244 7.1, 245 7. 

Cilfcia, male deity of, assimilated to 
Zeus, V. 118 sg., 144 599., 148, 152: 
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kings of, their affinity to Sandan, v. 
144; names of priests in, V. 144; 
pirates in, v. 149; goddesses in, v. 
161 sgg. ; the burning of gods in, v. 
170 sg.; the Assyrians in, v. 1733 
Tarsus in, ix. 388, 389, 391 

Cilicia, Western or Rugged, described, v. 
148 sgg. ; fossils of, v. 152 sg. 

Cilician Gates, pass of the, v. 120 

Cimbrians, the, take arms against the 
tide, i. 331 7.8 

Ciminian forest, ii. 8 

Cincius Alimentus, L., on Maia as the 
wife of Vulcan, vi. 232 

Cinet or sinnet, iii. 69 .% 

Cingalese (Cinglese), their fear ofdemons, 
ix. 95; the tug-of-war among the, ix. 
181. See also Singhalese 

Cingalese remedy by means of devil- 
dancers, ix. 38 

Cinteotl or Centeotl, Mexican goddess of 
maize, vii. 176, ix, 286 #.1; per- 
sonated by a priest, ix. 290 

Cinyrads, dynasty of the, v. 41 sgg. 

Cinyras, the father of Adonis, V. 13, 14, 
49; king of Byblus, v. 27; founds 
sanctuary of Astarte, v. 28; said to 
have instituted religious prostitution, 
v. 41, 50; his daughters, v. 41, 50; 
his riches, v. 42; his incest, v. 43; 
wooed by Aphrodite, v. 48 sg. ; mean- 
ing of the name, v. 52; the friend of 
Apollo, v. 54; legends of his death, 
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Ciotat in Provence, bathing at Mid- 
summer at, v. 248; Midsummer rites 
of fire and water at, X. 194 

Circassia, custom as to pear-trees in, ii. 
55 sg. ; games in honour of the dead 
in, iv. 98 

Circe, the land of, ii. 188 

Circensian games at Bovillae, ii. 180 #. 

Circumambulating fields with lighted 
torches, x. 233 $9. 

Circumcision, pretence of new birth at, 
i. 76, 96 sg.; among the aborigines of 
Australia, i 92 sgg.; uses of blood 
shed at, i, 92, 94 $g., ili. 244; among 
the dwarf tribes of the Gaboon, i. 
95 n.t; suggested origin of, i. 96 sg. ; 
in Central Australia, i. 204, 208, 
iii, 244, xi. 227 Sg., 233, 234, 
235; among the Caffres, iii, 156 
sg.; performed with fiints, not iron, 
iii, 227; of father as a mode of 
redeeming his offspring, iv. 181; story 
told by Israelites to explain™ the 
origin of, iv. 181; mimic rite of, iv. 
219 sg.; exchange of dress between 
men and women at, vi. 263; period 
of seclusion after, determined by the 
appearance of the Pleiades, vii. 316 ; 
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ceremonies at, in South-East Africa, 
viii. 148 ; custom at, in Celebes, viii. 
153; riddles asked at, ix. 122 2. ; 
among the Washamba, xi. 183; in 
New Guinea, xi. 240 sg.; in Fiji, xi. 
243 sg.; in Rook, xi. 246; on the 
Lower Congo, xi. 251, 255 7.1 

Circumcision Day, the 1st of January, 
Pope of Fools on, ix. 334 

Circumlocutions adopted to avoid naming 
the dead, iii. 350, 351, 355; caused 
by fear of the dead, iii. 354 ; employed 
by reapers, iii. 412 

Circus, the games of the, ii. 174 

Cirta, image of Jupiter at, ii. 177 

Cithaeron, Mount, bonfire on the top of, 
ii. 140 sg. ; forest of oaks at, iv. 82; 
Pentheus torn to pieces on, vii. 25 2.8 

Cities, guardian deities of, evoked by 
enemies, iii. 391 ; Etruscan ceremony 
at the founding of, iv. 157 

Citium (Chittim), in Cyprus, Phoenician 
kings at, v. 31, 50 

Citrus hystrix, the afterbirth hung on a, 
i. 186 

Civilization advanced by great conquer- 
ing races, i. 218; threatened by an 
underlying stratum of savagery, i. 236 ; 
ancient, undermined by Oriental re- 
ligions and other causes, V. 299 sgg. 

Clach-nathrach, serpent stone, xi. 311 

Clam shell, sacred, of the Omahas, x. 11 

Clan of the Cat, xi. 150 sg. 

Ciangour of metal used to dispel demons, 
ix. 233 

Clanking chains as a protection against 
witches, ix. 163 

Clans, paternal and maternal, of the 
Herero, ii. 217 

Clappers, used instead of church bells in 
Holy Week, x. 125; wooden, used in 
China, x. 137 

Clarian Apollo, the, iv. 80 2.1 

Clark, J. V.. H., on the New Year 
festival of the Iroquois, ix. 209 

Clarke, E. D., on the bride-race among 
the Calmucks, ii. 301 sg. ; on image of 
Demeter at Eleusis, vii. 64 2.7; on 
the Harvest Queen, vii. 146 sg.; on 
heaps of sticks or stones on graves 
in Sweden, ix. 20 sg. 

Clashing of metal instruments a protec- 
tion against witchcraft, ix. 158; used 
to dispel demons, ix. 233 

Clasping of hands forbidden, iii. 298 

Classificatory system of relationship, xi. 
234 7.1, 314 2.4 

Claudianus, Lucius Minius, on the god- 
dess of Hieropolis-Castabala, v. 168 

Claudius, the Emperor, shrine of, at Nemi, 
i. 13; trial for incest under, ii. rış; his 
marriage with Agrippina, ii. 129 #.!; 
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statues of, crowned with oak, ii. 177 72.2; 
his history of Etruria, ii. 196 2.: on the 
Etruscan origin of Servius Tullius, ii. 
196 z. ; on the foreign descent of the 
Roman kings, ii. 270 2.6; and the 
rites of Attis, v. 266 ; his execution of 
a Gaulish knight, x. 15 

Claudius Gothicus, the Emperor, v. 2667.2 

Clavie at Burghead, made without the 
use of a hammer, iii. 229 sg.; the 
burning of the, x. 266 sg. 

Clavigero, F. S., historian of Mexico, 
on the Mexican calendar, vi. 29 2. ; 
on Cinteotl, the Mexican goddess of 
maize, ix, 286 7,1 

Claws of sea-eagle, charm made from, i. 
152 

Clay, people smeared with white, at 
festival, viii. 75; plastered on girls at 
puberty, x. 31; bodies of novices 
at initiation smeared with white, xi. 
255 2.1, 259 

Clayton, A. C., on a Badaga funeral, ix. 
36 

Claytonia, a species of, principal vege- 
table food of the aborigines of Central 
Australia, vii. 128 

Cleanliness promoted by contagious 
magic, i. 175, 342; fostered by super- 
Stition, iii, 130; personal, observed 
in war, iii. 157, 158 2.3 

Cleansing streets from superstitious 
motive, beneficial effect of, ix. 205 sg. 

Clearing land for cultivation, ceremonies 
to appease the tree spirits at, ii. 36, 
38 sg. 

Cleary, Bridget, burnt as a witch in 
Tipperary, x. 323 sg. 

Cleary, Michael, burns his wife as a witch, 
X. 323 5g. 

Clee, in Lincolnshire, the Yule log at, 
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Clee Hills, in Shropshire, fear of witch- 
craft in the, x. 342 7.4 

Cleft stick, passage through a, in con- 
nexion with puberty and circumcision, 
xi. 183 sg. 

Clement of Alexandria on the Eleusinian 
mysteries, vii. 39 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, and serpents, 
v. 87 

Cleon of Magnesia at Gades, v. 113 

Cleostratus of Tenedos, said to have 
introduced the Greek octennial cycle, 
vii. 81 

Clergyman employed to cut first corn at 
harvest, viii. 51 

Cleveland in Yorkshire, treatment of the 
placentas of mares at, i. 199 

Climacteris scandens, women's '‘ sister” 
among the Kulin, xi. 216 

Climatic and geographical conditions, 
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their effect on national character, vi. 
217 

Clippings of hair, magic wrought through 
iii. 268 59g., 275, 277, 278 sg. See 
also Hair 

of nails in popular cures, ix, 57, 58. 
See also Nails 

Clisthenes and Hippoclides, ii. 307 sg. 

Clitus and Dryas, their contest for a 
bride, ii. 307 

and Pallene, ii. 307 

t‘ Clod festival of the fourth’’ at Benares, 
i. 279 

Clodd, Edward, on the external soul, xi. 
97 7.1 

Clog, the Yule, x. 247 

Clonmel, trial for witch-burning at, x. 324 

Clotaire murders his nephews, iii. 259 

Clothes, homoeopathic magic of, i. 157; 
magic sympathy between a person and 
his, 1. 205-207; of sacred persons 
tabooed, iii. 131. See also Grave- 
clothes 

Cloths used to catch souls, iii. 46, 47, 48 
52, 53, 61, 64, 67, 75 5g. 

Clotilde, Queen, the murder of her grand 
children, iti. 259 

Cloud-dragon, myth of the, iv. 107 

Clouds imitated by smoke, i. 249 ; imi- 
tation of, in rain-making, i. 249, 256, 
261, 262, 263, 275; imitated by stones, 
i, 256; magicians painted in imitation 
of, i 323 

Clove-trees in blossom treated like preg- 
nant women, ii. 28. See also Cloves 

Clover, time for sowing, i. 167; four- 
leaved, a counter-charm for witchcraft, 
x. 316; found at Midsummer, xi. 62 sg. 

Cloves, sexual ceremony to make cloves 
grow, ii. 100. See also Clove-trees 

Clovis, gift of touching for the evil 
derived from, i. 370 

Clown in spring ceremonies, ii. 82, 89; 
at Whitsuntide, ii. 89 ; in processions, 
ix. 244 5g. 

Clubhouses of men in New Guinea, i. 
125, iii. 168, 169; in the Caroline 
Islands, iii. 193; in the Pelew Islands, 
iii. 193 2.2 

Clucking like a hen to recall a truant 
soul, iii. 34, 35, 55, 74 75 

Clucking-hen, the, at threshing, vii. 277 

Clue of yarn, divination by a, at Hallow- 
e’en, X. 235, 240, 241, 243 

Cluis Dessus and Cluis-Dessous, custom 
of “Sawing the Old Woman” at, iv. 
241 Sg. 

Clyack sheaf, vii. 158 sgg., 215 sg., Vili. 43 

Clyack-kebback, a cheese at the harvest 
supper in Aberdeenshire, vii, 160 

Clymenus, king of Arcadia, his incest, v. 
442.1 
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Clytaemnestra, a native of Lacedaemon, 
ii, 279 ` 
Cnossus in Crete, sacred marriage of 
Zeus and Hera at, ii. 143 2.1; Minos 
at, iv. 70 sgg. ; the labyrinth at, iv. 75 
sqq.; the bull perhaps the king's crest 
at, iv. 111 sg. ; prehistoric palace at, 
v. 34; marriage of the Bull-god to the 
Queen at, vii. 3r; octennial tenure of 

kingship at, vii. 82, 85 

Coal, magical, that turns to gold at 
Midsummier, xi, 60 sg. 

Coast Murring tribe of New South Wales, 
the drama of resurrection exhibited to 
novices at initiation in the, xi. 235 s¢g. 

Cobern, effigy burnt on Shrove Tuesday 
at, x. 120 

Coblentz, the Yule log near, x. 248 

Cobra worshipped, i. 383 2.4; ceremonies 
after killing a, iii. 222 sg.; the crest 
of the Maharajah of Nagpur, iv. 
132 5g. 

Cobra-capella, guardian-deity of Issapoo, 
viii. 174 

Coca-mother, among the Peruvians, vii. 
172, 173 7%. 

Coccus Polonica and St. John’s blood, xi. 
56 

Cochin, Cranganore in, i. 280 

Cochin China, the Chams of, i. 144, ii. 28, 
iii, 202, 297, iv. 130 2.1; the Bahnars 
of, iii. 52, 58; tigers respected in, iii. 
403, viii, 217; annual festival of the 
dead in, vi. 65; mode of disposing of 
ghosts in, ix. 62 

Cock killed in fight not to be eaten by 
soldiers, i. 117 ; king represented with 
the feathers of a, iv. 85; as emblem 
of a priest of Attis, v. 279 ; corn-spirit 
as, vii. 276 sgg.; killed on harvest 
field, vii. 277 sg., xi. 280 z. ; effigy of, 
in bonfire, x. 111; external soul of 
ogre in a, xi. 100 

, black, buried on spot where 

epileptic patient fell down, ix. 68 7.2; 

used as counter-charm to witchcraft, 

X. 321 

and hen sacrificed by the Lithuanians 
at harvest, viii. 49 sg. ; or hen, striking 
blindfold at a, xi. 279 2.4 

——, red, killed to cure person struck by 
lightning, xi. 298 2. 

«—, white, buried at boundary, ili. 109 ; 
sacrificed, viii. 117, 118; disease trans- 
ferred to a, ix. 187; as scapegoat, 
ix. 210 2.4; burnt in Midsummer 
bonfire, xi. 40. See also Cocks 

Cock-sheaf, vii. 276 

Cock’s blood poured on divining-rod, 
xi, 282 

Cockatoos, magical ceremony for the 
multiplication of, i. 89 
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Cockchafer, external soul in a golden, 
xi. 140 

Cockchafers, witches as, x. 322 

Cocks as scapegoats, ix. I9I sg. 

Coco-nut, soul of child deposited in a, 
X. 154 5g. 

-nuts, magical stones to produce a 
cfop of, i. 162; sacred and regarded 
as emblems of fertility in Upper India, 
ii. 51 ; gathered by pure youths, iii. 201 

Coco-nut oil made by chaste women, iii. 
201; a charm against demons, iii. 201 

-nut palm worshipped, ii.16; planted 

over navel-string and afterbirth of child, 

xi. 161, 163, compare xi. 164; attracts 

lightning, xi. 299 .? 

-nut trees revered, ii. 12, 16 

Codjour or Cogiour, a priestly king of the 
Nubas, iii. 132 2.1, viii. 114 

Codrington, Dr. R. H., on the confusion 
of religion and magic in Melanesia, i. 
227 sg.; on the supernatural powers 
ascribed to chiefs in Melanesia, i. 338 ; 
on mother-kin in Melanesia, vi 211; 
on the Melanesian conception of the 
external soul, xi. 197 $g. 

Codrus, king of Athens, Ionian kings 
descended from, i. 47 

Coel Coeth, Hallowe'en bonfire, x. 239 

Coffin, nails from a, in magic, i. 210, 
2II 

Cogiour. See Codjour 

Cohabitation of husband and wife en- 
joined as a matter of ritual, viii. 69, 
qo n.?}. See also Intercourse 

Cohen, S. S., x. 128 z.? 

Coil, sick children passed through a, xi. 
185 sg. 

Coimbatore, dancing-girls at, v. 62 

Coincidence between the Christian and 
the heathen festivals of the divine 
death and resurrection, v. 308 sg. 

Coins from the eyes of corpses, their 
magical virtue, i. 149; placed on the 
eyes of corpses, i. 149 2.5; portraits 
of kings not stamped on, iii, 98 sg. 

Colchis, Phrixus in, iv. 162 

Cold food, festival of the, in China, x. 
137 

weather, charm to bring on, i. 319; 
ceremonies to procure, i. 329 2.1 

Cole, Lieut.-Colonel H. W. G., on a 
custom of the Lushais, xi. 185 sg. 

Colic, a Bahnar cure for, iii. 59; popular 
remedies for, x. 17; leaping over bon- 
fires as a preventive of, x. 107, 195 sg., 
344; attributed to witchcraft, x. 344 

Coligny calendar of Gaul, i. 17 #.3, ix. 
342 399. 

Coll, Dr. Samuel Johnson in the island 
of, viii. 322; the Hole Stone in the 
island of, xi. 187 
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Collatinus, L. Tarquinius, one of the 
first consuls, ii. 288, 290 

Colleda, an old Servian goddess, x. 259 

Collobrières in Provence, rain-making at, 
i. 307 

Colluinn, custom of beating a cow's hide 
in the Highlands, viii. 323, 324 

Colocasia antiquorum, charm used at 
gathering, ii. 23 

Cologne, Petrarch at, on St. John’s Eve, 
V. 247 $4. ; St. John’s fourteen Mid- 
summer victims at, xi. 27 

Colombia, the Goajiro Indians of, iii. 30 
Sq., 325, 352, X. 34 2.1; the Muysca 
Indians of, iii. x2r; the Aurohuaca 
Indians of, iii. 215; rule as to the 
felling of timber in, vi. 136; the 
Popayan Indians of, their belief in 
the transmigration of human souls into 
deer, viii. 286; Guacheta in, x. 74 

Colophon, the Clarian Apollo at, iv. 
80 7,1 

Columbia, British, the Indians of, their 
use of magical images to procure 
fish, i. 108; taboos imposed on the 
parents of twins among the, i. 262 sgg. ; 
pay compliments to the first fish of the 
season, viii. 253 

——, British, the Thompson Indians 
of, i, 132, 181, 197, 253, 288, 293, 
ii. 13, 208, iii. 37, 65, 127, 142, 181, 
278, 399, Vili. 81, 133, 140, 207, 226, 
268, ix. 154; the Kwakiutl Indians 
of, i. 197, 201, 263, 324, iii. 53, 76, 
188, 386, viii. 250; the Tsimshian 
Indians of, i 262, viii. 254; the 
Nootka Indians of, i. 263, iii. 27, 
146 2.1, viii. 225, 251; the Lillooet 
Indians of, i. 265; the Shuswap In- 
dians of, i. 265, 319, iii. 83, 142, 146 7.1, 
viii. 238 ; the Skungen Indians of, ii. 32 ; 
the Bella Coola Indians of, iii. 34, x. 46, 
xi. 174; the Nass River in, iii. 76; the 
Carrier Indians of, iii. 197, 367; the 
Tsetsaut Indians of, iii, 198, 260; 
the Tinneh or Déné Indians of, iii. 
240; the Kutonaga of, iv. 183; the 
coast tribes of, their ceremonial canni- 
balism, vii. 18 sgg. ; the Koskimo of, 
vii. 20 #.; the Nishga Indians of, 
viii. 106; the Okanaken Indians of, 
viii. 134 

Columbia River, the Indians of, their 
customs in regard to the first salmon 
caught in the season, viii. 255 

Columella, on chastity to be observed by 
those who handle food, ii. 205; on 
the date for the fertilization of fig-trees, 
ii, 314; on the fodder of cattle, ii. 
328 2.1; on caprification, ix. 258 

Comana in Cappadocia, v. 136 7.1 

—— in Pontus, worship of goddess 
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Ma at, v. 39, ix. 421 2.1; swine not 
allowed to enter, v. 265 2.1; sacred 
harlots at, ix. 370 ».1 

Comana, the two cities, v, 168 7.8 

Comanches, the, their way of procuring 
rain or sunshine, i. 297; changes in 
their language caused by fear of 
naming the dead, iii, 360 

Combat, mortal, for the kingdom, ii. 
322 

Combe, in Oxfordshire, May garlands at, 
ii. 62 2,2 

Combe d’Ain, x. 114 

Combing the hair forbidden, i. 157, iii. 
I4, 1597., 181, 187, 203, 208, 264; 
thought to cause storms, iii. 271 

Combretum primigenum, the sacred tree 
of the Herero, ii. 213, 218 

Combs not to be used by wives during 
absence of camphor hunters, i. 125; 
in homoeopathic magic, i. 125, 157; 
used by girls in their seclusion at 
puberty, iii. 146 2.1; of sacred persons, 
iii. 256 

Comedies played as a rain-charm, i, 
301 7. 

Comitium, dances of the Salii in the, 
ix. 232 

Commagny, the priory of, i. 307 

Commemoration of the Dead at Athens, 
V. 234 

Comminges, Midsummer fires in, x. 192 5g. 

Commodus, the Emperor, conspiracy 
against, v. 273; addicted to the wor- 
ship of Isis, vi. 118 

Common objects, names of, changed 
when they coincide more or less with 
those of relations, iii. 335, 336, 337, 
339 339 59-1 340, 341, 345, 346; 
changed when they are the names of 
the dead, ili. 358 sgg., 375, or the 
names of chiefs and kings, iii. 375, 
376 sgg. 

words tabooed, iii. 392 sgg. 

Communal rights over women, v. 40, 
61 z. 

taboos, vii. 109 2.? 

Communion with demons by drinking 
blood, i. 383; with deity in Eleusinian 
mysteries, vii. 38, 161; with deity 
by eating of new fruits, viii. 83 ; with 
the dead through food, viii. 154; with 
the dead by swallowing their ashes, viii. 
156 sgq.; with deity by eating his body 
and drinking his blood, viii. 325 ; with 
saints, alive or dead, by means of 
stones, ix. 21 sg. 

Communion bread baked from the first 
corn cut, viii. 51 

Communism, tradition of sexual, ii. 284 

Community, welfare of, bound up with 
the life of the divine king, x. 1 sg.: 
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purified in the persons of its repre- 
sentatives, xi. 24 

Comorin, Cape, iv. 46 

Compelling rain-gods to give rain, i. 
296 sgg. 

Compitalia, a Roman festival, effigies 
dedicated at, vili. 94, 96, 107 

Complexity of social phenomena, i. 332 ; 
of religious phenomena, viii. 36 

Compromise of Christianity with pagan- 
ism, parallel with Buddhism, v. 310 


sgg. 

RE well of St. Fillan at, ii. 161 

Con or Cun, a thunder-god of the Indians 
of the Andes, ii. 370 

Conca d’Oro at Palermo, i. 299 

Concealment from superstitious motives 
at eating and drinking, iii. 116 sgq.; 
of the face or person froin supersti- 
tious motives, iii. 120 sgg.; of mis- 
carriage in childbed, supposed effects 
of, iii. 152 sgg., 211, 213; of cut 
hair and nails to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of sorcerers, iii. 
276 sgg.; of personal names from fear 
of magic, iii, 320 sgg.; of graves, vi. 
103 594., Vili. 98 sgg. 

Conception in women, supposed causes 
of, i. 100, v. 96, 102, 103, 104, 105; 
caused by trees, ii. 51, 56 sg., 316-318; 
supposed, without sexual intercourse, 
V. QI, 93 #.7, 96 sgg., 264, ix. 18; 
animals and plants as causes of, in 
women, V. 97 Sg., 104 sg. See also 
Impregnation 

Conchucos, the, of Peru, esteemed foxes 
sacred, viii. 258 2.1 

Conciliating the spirits of the land, iii. 
IIO sg. 

Conciliation involved in religion, i. 224; 
of slain enemies, iii. 182 

Concord, temple of, at Rome, i. II, 
rh ae Pe 

Concordia, nurse of St. Hippolytus, i, 
21 2.2 

Concubines, temporary king allowed to 
use the real king's, iv. 114; human, 
of the god Ammon, v. 72; of a king 
taken by his successor, ix. 368 

Condé, in Normandy, ix. 183; bonfires 
on Christmas Eve near, x. 266 

Conder, C. R., on '‘ holy men ” in Syria, 
v. 77 ”.4; on turning money at the 
new moon, vi. 149 2.2 

Condor, the bird of the thunder-god, ii. 
370 

Conduct, standard of, shifted from 
natural to supernatural basis, iii. 213 sg. 

Conductivity, electric, of various kinds 
of wood, xi. 299 2.? 

Condylea in Arcadia, sacred grove of 
Artemis at, v. 291 
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Cone, image of Astarte, v. 14 

Cones as emblems of a goddess, v. 34 
sqq., 165, 166; votive, found in Baby- 
lonia, v. 35 2.5 

Confession of the dead, the Egyptian, vi. 
13 $q. 

- of sins, i. 266, iii. 114, 19%, 195, 
ŽII $g., 214 5gg., Vill. 69, ix. 31, 36, 
127; enjoined as a religious duty 
among the Huichol Indians, i. 124; 
originally a magical ceremony, iii. 217; 
the Jewish, over the scapegoat, ix. 210 

Conflagrations, bonfires supposed to 
protect against, x. 107, 108, 140, 142, 
344; brands of Midsummer bonfires 
thought to be a protection against, x. 
165, 174, 183, 188, 196; the Yule log 
a protection against, x. 248 sg., 250, 
255, 256, 258; Midsummer flowers a 
protection against, xi. 48; mountain 
arnica a protection against, xi. 58; 
oak-mistletoe a protection against, 
xi. 85 

Conflict of calendars, solar and lunar, 
x. 218 

Conflicts, sanguinary, as rain-charms, i 
258; annual, at the New Year, old 
intention of, ix. 184 

Confucianism, its success due to the 
personal influence of its founder, vi. 
159 Sg. 

Confusion between a man and his totem, 
i. 107 

—— of magic and religion, i. 226 sg.; 
in Melanesia, i. 227 sg.; in ancient 
India, i. 228 sg.; in ancient Egypt, i 
230 sg.; in modern Europe, i. 231 sgg.; 
the confusion not primitive, i. 233 sg. 

Congo Free State, the Ba-Yaka and 
Ba-Yanzi of the, i, 348, iii. 186 2.1; 
the Tofoke of the, vii. 119 

Congo, the French, the Fans of the, xi. 161 

, kingdom or region of, palm-wine 

offered to trees in the, ii. 15 ; custom 
observed by pregnant women in the, 

ii. 58; the pontiff Chitomé in the, iii. 

5, iv. 14; conjuring spirits at meals 

in the, iii. 120; food taboos in the, 

iii. 137; precaution as to the spittle 

of the king of the, iii. 289 sg.; priest 

dressed as a woman in, vi. 254 59.; 

images stuck with nails in the, ix. 70 

n.l; birth-trees in the, xi. 162 sg. ; 

theory of the external soul in the, xi. 

200; the Bushongo of the, xi. 229 .; 

use of bull-roarers in the, xi. 229 2. 

, the Lower, belief in the reincarna- 

tion of the dead among the natives 
of, i. 103 sg. ; superstition as to resem- 
blance between parent and child among 
the tribes of, iii. 89; natives of, their 
belief as to stepping over a person, 
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ili, 423 5g.; burial ot infants on the, 
v. 91; taboos observed by women 
who plant seeds among the tribes of, 
vii. 115 5g.; seclusion of girls at puberty 
on the, x. 31 ; rites of initiation on the, 
xi, 251 5gq. 

Congo, the Upper, Kibanga on, iv. 34; 
the Bangala of, vii. 119; the Boloki 
of, xi. 161, 229 n. 

, King of Rain at mouth of the, ii. 2 

Congo negroes, their belief in the abstrac- 
tion of souls by sorcerers, iii. 70 

tribes, recall of stray souls among 
the, iii. 44 sg. 

Congrégation de Notre Dame at Paris, 
Childermas at the, ix. 337 

Conibos Indians of the Ucayali River, 
regard thunder as the voice of the 
dead, ii. 183 #.2; their theory of 
earthquakes, v. 198 

Conical stone as divine emblem, v. 165, 
166. See also Cones 

Conitz, in West Prussia, saying as to 
wind in corn at, vii. 288 

Conjunction of sun and moon, viii. 15 
m.1; a time for marriage, iv. 73; time 
chosen for ritual observances, viii. 15 2.1 

Conjuring spirits at meals, iii. 120 

Connaught, taboos observed by the 
ancient kings of, iii. 1r sg.; Mid- 
summer fires in, x 203; cave of 
Cruachan in, x. 226; palace of the 
kings of, xi. 127 

Connemara, Midsummer fires in, x. 203 

Conquering races, great, have advanced 
civilization, i. 128 

Conquerors sometimes leave a nominal 
kingship to the conquered, ii. 288 sg. 

Consecration of the sacrificer of Soma in 
Vedic India, iii. 159 ”.; of the first- 
born among the Hebrews, iv. 172; 
among the ancient Italians, iv. 187 

Conservation of energy, viii. 262, 303 

1 Consort, the divine,” ii. 131, 135 

Constance, the Council of, forbade pro- 
cessions with bears and other animals, 
viii. 326 7.8 

, the Lake of, superstition as to St. 
John’s Day on, xi. 26 

Constantine destroys temple of Astarte, 
v. 2%; suppresses sacred prostitution, 
v. 37; removes standard cubit from 
the Serapeum, vi. 216 sg. 

Constantinople, accusation of binding the 
winds by magic at, . 325; protected 
against flies and gnats, viii. 28r; 
column at, xi. 157 

Constellations observed by the aborigines 
of Victoria, vii. 308; observed by 
savages, vii. 313, 314 5%., 315, 317 

Constitution of Athens, Aristotle’s, ii. 
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Consuls, the first Roman, ii. 290 

Consulship at Rome, institution of, ii. 
290 Sg. 

Consummation of marriage prevented by 
knots and locks, iii. 299 sgg. 

Consumption transferred to bird, ix. 51, 
xi, 187; ashes of the Midsummer 
fires a cure for, x. 194 sg. 

Consumptive patients passed through 
holes in stones or rocks, xi. 186 sg, 

Consus and Ops, vi. 233 .® 

Contact with sacred things deemed 
dangerous, viii. 27 sgg.; between 
certain foods in stomach of eater 
forbidden, viii. 83 sgg., 90 

or contagion in magic, law of, i. 
52, $3 

Contagion of death, banishment of the, 
ix. 37 

Contagious magic, i. 52, 53 Sg., 174- 
214, iii. 246, 268, 272; of teeth, i. 
176-182; of navel-string and afterbirth 
(placenta), i. 182-201 ; of wound and 
weapon, i, 20% sgg.; of footprints, i. 
207-212; of other impressions, i. 213 
sg. ; of the man-god, iii. 132 

taboos, i. 117 

Contempt of death, iv. 142 sgg. 

Contest for the kingship at Whitsuntide, 
ii. 89 sg.; for the throne of Egypt, 
traditions of a, vi. 17 sg. 

, Ancestral, at the Eleusinian Games, 
vii. 71, 74) 77 

Contests for a bride, ii. 305 sgg.; for pos- 
session of the corn-spirit, vil. 74 $g., 
180 ; between reapers, vii. 74 5g., 136, 
I40, 141, 142, 144, 152, 153 59., 
155, 156, 164 Sg., 219, 253, 273; 
between binders of corn, vii. 136, 
137, 138, 218 57., 220, 221, 222, 253, 
273; between threshers, vii. 147 394., 
218, 219 $J., 221 $J., 223 SJ., 253 

, dramatic, between actors repre- 
senting Summer and Winter, iv. 254 
sqq. 

Cont Nicolo, on religious suicide, iv. 54 

Continence in magical ceremonies, i. 88 ; 
required during the search for the 
sacred cactus, i. 124; at rain-making 
ceremonies, i. 257, 259; required of 
parents of twins, i.266; practised before 
fertility ceremonies, ii. 98; practised 
in order to make the crops grow, ii. 
104 sgg.; enjoined on people during 
the rounds of sacred pontiff, iii. 5; of 
priests, iii, 6, 159 ”.; on eve of period 
of taboo, iii, 11; observed by those who 
have handled the dead, ili. 141, 142; 
during war, iii. 157, 158 2.1, 161, 163, 

,164, 165; after victory, ili, 166 $97., 
175, 178, 179, 181; by cannibals, ili. 
188 ; by fishers and hunters, iii. 191, 
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192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 
207; by workers in salt-pans, ili. 200; 
at brewing beer, wine, and poison, iii. 
200 $9., 201 sg.; at baking, iii. 201 ; 
at making coco-nut oil, iii. 20x; at 
building canoes, iii. 202; at house- 
building, iii. 202 ; at making or repair- 
ing dams, iii, 202; on trading voyages, 
iii, 203; after festivals, iii. 204; on 
journeys, iii. 204; while cattle are at 
pasture, iii. 204; by lion-killers and 
bear-killers, iii. 220, 221 ; before hand- 
ling holy relics, iii. 272; by tabooed 
men, iii. 293 ; at consulting an oracle, 
iii. 314; at sowing and reaping, vii. 
109 #.*; and fasting observed before 
ploughing and sowing, viii. 14, 15; 
at festival of first-fruits, viii. 75 ; com- 
bined with abstinence from salt, viii. 
75, 93, 93 7%.; after eating of a god, 
viii. 93; at bladder festival of the 
Esquimaux, viii. 248; during Lent, 
ix. 348; as preparation for walking 
through fire, xi. 3. See also Chastity 
Conty, in France, Lenten fires at, x. 113 
Conway, Professor R. S., on the ety- 
mology of Virbius, ii. 379 2.5; on 
the etymology of Soranus, xi. 15 2.1 
Conybeare, F. C., on Christians worship- 
ping each other as Christs, i. 407 2.3; 
on the feminine sex of the Holy Ghost, 
iv. 5 7.3 
Cook, A. B., i. 40 2.8 and 4, ii. 307 2.2, 
v. 49 2.5; on the slope of Virbius, i. 
4 2.5; on circular basement at Nemi, 
i. 13 2.5; on Manius Egerius, i. 23 7. ; 
on association of horse and wolf, i. 27 
2.5; on double-headed bust at Nemi, i. 
42 2.1; on the name Egeria, ii. 172 2.8; 
on parallelism between Rome and 
Aricia, ii. 173 2.2; on personification 
of Zeus by Greek kings, ii. 177 72.8; 
on the Alban kings, ii. 178 7.2; on the 
Alban sow, ii. 187 2.4; on substitu- 
tion of poplar for oak, ii. 220 2.3; on 
the consulship, ii. 290 2.4; on the death 
of Servius Tullius, ii. 321 ”.1; on gongs 
at Dodona, ii. 358 2.4; on the oak as 
the tree of Zeus, ii. 359 2.3; on con- 
nexion of the King of the Wood with 
the Silvii, ii, 379 72.4; on Plautus, 
Casina, ii. 379 n.5; on association of 
Diana with the oak, ii. 380 2.4; on 
Jupiter-Janus, Juno-Diana, ii. 383 72.2; 
on derivation of janua from Janus, ii. 
384 2.2; on Minos and Pasiphae, iv. 
7x1 2.2%; on octennial tenure of Greek 
kingship, iv. 78 2.2; on festival of 
Laurel-bearing at Thebes, iv. 79 2.}, 
vi. 241 2.9; on sacred oak at Delphi, 
iv. 80; on substitution of laurel for 
oak, iv. 8t sg. ; as to a scene on the 
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frieze of the Parthenon, iv. 89 7.5; on 
assimilation of Olympic victors to Zeus, 
iv. 90; on name of priest of Corycian 
Zeus, V. 155 2.1; on death of Romulus, 
vi. 98 2.2; on traces of mother-kin 
in myth and ritual of Hercules, vi. 
259 2.4; on use of bells and gongs 
to ban demons in antiquity, ix. 246 
72.2; on the oak of Errol, xi. 284 2.} 

Cook, Captain James, on the Tahitian 
belief in spirits or gods, ix. 80 sg. 

Cook, menstruous women not allowed to, 
x. 80, 82, 84, 90 

Cooking, taboos as to, iii. 147 3g., 156, 
165, 169, 178, 185, 193, 194, 198, 
209, 22I, 256 

Cooks, Roman, required to be chaste, ii. 
I1§ S., 205 

Coomassie, in Ashantee, human sacri- 
fice for earthquake at, v. 201; the 
festival of the new yams at, viii. 62 
sqq. ; bones of Sir Charles M'‘Carthy 
kept as fetishes at, viii. 149 

Cooper, Rev. Sydney, on the harvest 
" neck” in Cornwall, vii. 262 2.8 

Coorgs, the, of Southern India, their 
ceremonies at reaping and eating the 
new rice, viii. 55 sg. 

Cootchie, a demon of the Dieri, expelled 
by medicine-men, ix. 110 

Copenhagen, the museum at, i, 352; 
bathing on St. John’s Eve at, v. 248; 
statue of Demeter at, vii. 43 7.5 

Copper, unstamped, early Italian money, 
i. 23 

Copper needle, story of man who could 
only be killed by a, xi. 314 

rings as amulets, iii. 315 

River, Esquimaux of the, iii. 184 

Coptic calendar, vi. 6 7.3 

church forbade use of iron in 
exorcism, iii. 235; forbade the tying 
of magic knots, iii. 310 #.5; enjoins 
continence during Lent, ix. 348 

Cor-mass, procession of wicker giants at 
Dunkirk, xi. 34 

Cora Indians of Mexico, their magical 
images, i, 55 sg. ; their dance at sow- 
ing, ix. 238; their dramatic dances, ix. 
381r 

Coral rings as amulets, iii. 315 

Coran, the, in incantations, i. 64; verse 
of, recited as a charm, ix. 62. See 
also Koran 

Corannas of South Africa, custom as to 
succession among the, iv. x91 sg.; their 
children after an illness passed under 
an arch, xi. 192 

Corc, his purification, i. 116 

Cordia ovalis, used in kindling fire by 
friction, ii. 210 

Cords, knotted, in magic, iii. 299, 302, 
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303 $g., 309; tied tightly round the 
bodies of girls at puberty, x. 92 ».} 
Corea, offerings to souls of the dead in 
trees in, ii. 31; the effigy of the 
king not struck on coins of, iii. 99; 
clipped hair burned in, iii. 283; 
custom of swinging in, iv. 284 sg. ; 
dance of eunuchs in, vV. 270 7.7; use 
of effigies to prolong life in, viii. 105 ; 
first-fruits of all crops formerly offered 
to king of, viii. r22 ; bones of tigers 
prized in, as means of inspiring 
courage, viii. 145; cairns to which 
each passer-by adds a stone in, ix. 
II; Offerings at cairns in, ix. 27; 
traps for demons in, ix. 61 sq. ; 
belief in demons in, ix. 99 sg.; spirit 
of disease expelled in, ix. 119; annual 
expulsion of demons in, ix. 147; the 
tug-of-war in, ix. 177 sg.; custom 
observed after childbirth by women in, 
x. 20; use of torches to ensure good 
crops in, x. 340 

, the kings of, held responsible for 
rain and the crops, i. 355; formerly 
confined to their palace, iii. 125; not 
to be touched with iron, iii, 226 ; their 
names not to be uttered by their sub- 
jects, ili. 376 

Coreans, their belief as to absence of 
soul in sleep, iii. 41; their ceremony 
on the fifteenth day of the moon, vi. 
143; their annual ceremonies for the 
riddance of evils, ix. 202 sg. 

Corfu, May songs and trees in, ii. 63 sg. 

Corinth, family supposed to control the 
winds at, i. 324 

Corinthians make images of Dionysus out 
of a pine-tree, vii. 4 

Cormac, on Beltane fires, x. 157 

Cormac Mac Art, king of Ireland, iv. 39 

Corn ground by pregnant women, i. 
140; defiled persons kept from the, ii. 
112; reaped ear of, displayed at 
mysteries of Eleusis, ii. 138 sg., vii. 38; 
sheaf of, dressed up to represent Death, 
iv. 248 ; water thrown on the last corn 
cut, a rain-charm, V. 237 sg.; sprouting 
from the dead body of Osiris, vi. 89 ; 
personified as Demeter, vii. 42; the 
various kinds of, called ‘*‘ Demeter’s 
fruits,” vii. 42; first-fruits of, offered 
to Demeter and Persephone at Eleusis, 
vii. 53 sgg.; first bestowed on the 
Athenians by Demeter, vii. 54 ; personi- 
fied as female, vii. 130 ; wreath of, made 
fromlast sheaf, vii. 134; double personi- 
fication of, as mother and daughter, vii. 
207 sgqg.; the first corn cut, customs 
connected with, vii. 215 sg. ; patches of 
unreaped, left at harvest, vii. 233; iden- 
tification of persons with, vii. a the 
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last left standing, the corn-spirit sup- 
posed to bein, vii. 254, 268; the new, 
eaten sacramentally, viii. 48 sgg. ; thefirst 
cut, used to Lake the communion bread, 
viii. 5r; sanctity of the, viii. 110; 
the last cut, corn-spirit in, viii. 328 ; 
charm to make the corn grow tall, x. 
18; thrown on the man who brings 
the Yule log, x. 260, 262, 264; blazing 
besoms flung aloft to make the corn 
grow high, x. 340 

Corn and grapes, symbols of the god of 
Tarsus, Vv. 119, 143; of the god of 
Ibreez, v. 121; figured with double- 
headed axe on Lydian coin, v. 183 

- and poppies as symbols of Demeter, 

vii. 43 5g. 

and vine, emblems of the gods of 
Tarsus and Ibreez, v. 160 sg. 

Corn Baby at harvest, vii. 150 sg., 152, 
292 

-bull at threshing, vii. 291 

-cat in the corn, vii. 280 

—— -cow at reaping, vii. 289 

—— -dog at harvest, vii. 272 

-ears, Queen of the, vii. 146 ; crown 

of, vii. 163, 221, 283; wreath of, as 

badge of priestly office, ix. 232 

festivals of the Cora Indians, ix. 381 

-flowers, the blue, supposed danger 

of plucking, vii. 272, 282 

-foal, the corn-spirit as, vii. 294 

-fool at threshing, vii. 148 

-goat, vil. 282, 283, 286, 287 

-god, Adonis as a, v. 230 sgg.; Attis 

as a, v. 279; mourned at midsummer, 

vi. 34; Osiris as a, vi. 89 sgqg., 96 sqq. 

-harvest, the first-fruits of the, 

offered at Lammas, iv. ror sg. 

-horse, the corn-spirit as, vii. 294 

-maiden at harvest, vii. 150, 230; 

in the Highlands of Scotland, vii. 155 

5qq., 164 399. 

-mallet at threshing, vii. 148 

—— -man at harvest, vii. 223; the goal 
of a women’s race, vii. 76 sg. 

—— -mother, the, vii. 150; at Eleusis, 
ii. 139; in Northern Europe, vii. 131 
sqqg.; makes the crops to grow, vii. 
133; in last sheaf, vii. 133 $47.5 
personated by a woman, vii. 150, 261 ; 
primitive character of the European, 
vii. 170; in America, vii. 171 sgg.; in 
many lands, vii. 171 sgg.; in canton 
of Zurich, vii. 232 

-pug at threshing, vii. 273 

——— queen made out of last sheaf, vii. 146 

-reapers, songs of the, vii. 214 sgg. 

-reaping in Egypt, Palestine, and 

Greece, date of the, i. 32, V. 231 2.3 

-sheaf, image of Metsik made of a, 
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Corn-sieve, severed limbs of Osiris placed 
on a, vi. 97; new-born infant placed 
in, vi, 7; beaten at ceremony of 
expulsion of poverty, ix. 145. See 
also Winnowing-fan 

-sow at harvest, vii. 271, 298 

-spirit called the Old Man or the 

Old Woman, iv. 253 sg. ; Tammuz or 

Adonis as a, V. 230 sgg. ; propitiation 

of the, perhaps fused with a worship 

of the dead, v. 233 sgg. ; represented 
as a dead old man, vi. 48, 96; repre- 

sented by human victims, vi. 97, 106 

sg.; contests for possession of the, vii. 

74 sq., 180; conceived as old, vii. 136 

sgqg.; in last sheaf threshed, vii. 139, 

147, 168, viii. 48; represented in 

duplicate, vii. 139; lurks among the 

corn in the barn till driven out by the 

threshing-flail, vii. 147, 274 $g., 286; 

personal representative of, killed in 

mimicry, vii. 149 5g., 224 sg.; COn- 
ceived as young, vii. I50 sgg.; as 

Bride and Bridegroom, vii. 162 sgg. ; 

as male and female, vii. 164, viii. 9; 

as female, both old and young, vii. 164 

sqq. ; represented by person who cuts, 

binds, or threshes the last corn, vii. 

167 sg., 220 59g., 236, 253 sg. ; ferti- 

lizing infiuence of, vii. 168; its influ- 

ence on women, vii. 168 ; represented 
by human beings, vii, 168, 204 sgq., 

viii. 333; preserved in last sheaf, vii. 

171; conceived by the Iroquois as a 

woman, vii. 177; in form of an old 

man, vii, 206 sg.; conceived either 
as immanent in the corn or as external 

to it, vii. 21r; in first corn cut, Vii. 

215 ; personal representative of, killed 

in mimicry, vii. 216; killing the, vii. 

216 sgg., 223 sgg.; represented by 

living man, vil. 224; represented by 

a puppet, vii. 224; represented by 

persons wrapt in corn, vii. 225 sg. ; 

represented by a stranger, vii. 225 

597.» 230 sg.; conceived as poor and 

robbed by the reapers, vii. 231 sgg. ; 

slain in his human representatives, vii. 

251 sgg.; in last standing corn, vii. 

254, 268; the neck of the, vii. 268; 

beheaded when last corn is cut, vii. 

268 ; the tail of the, vii, 268, 272, 300, 

viii. 10, 43; as animal, vii. 270 sgg., 

xi. 43; as wolf or dog, vii. 271 59g., 

viii. 327; as cock, vii. 276 sgg.; killed 

in form of live cock, vii, 277 sg. ; as 

hare, vii. 279 sg. ; as cat, vii. 280 sg,; 

as goat, vii. 281 sgg.; killed as goat, vii. 

284 sg., 287, viii. 327 sg.; lame, vii. 

284 ; as bull, cow, or ox, vii. 288 sgg., 

vili. 6 sgg., 8, 34; killed in form of bull, 

vil. 290, 291 sy. ; killed at threshing, 
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vii. 291 sg.; in form of calf, vii. 292 ; 
as old and young in form of cow and 
calf, vii. 292; as horse or mare, Vii. 
292 sgg.; as a bird, vii. 295; as a 
quail, vii. 295 ; as fox, vii. 296 sg. ; as 
pig (boar, sow), vii. 298 sgg.; in form of 
boar, vii. 302, viii. 328; immanent in 
the last sheaf, vii. 301 ; on the animal 
embodiments of the, vii. 3035¢¢. ; repre- 
sented by an ox, viii. 9 sgg. ; killed in 
animal form and eaten sacramentally, 
viii. 20; reason for killing the, viii. 
138; as a bear, viii. 325 sgg. ; repre- 
sented dramatically, viii. 325 ; as ram, 
viii. 328; kept through the winter in 
the form of an animal, viii. 328; re- 
presented by a man called the Straw- 
bear, viii. 329; human representative 
of the, dragged over the fresh furrows, 
viii. 332, 333; in last standing corn, 
x. r2; human representatives of, put 
to death, xi. 25 

Corn-spirits, male and female, a pair of, 
vii. 286 

-Stalks, harvesters wrapt up in, vii. 

220 Sgq. 

-steer at reaping last ears of corn, 

vii. 289 

-stuffed effigies of Osiris buried 

with the dead as a symbol of resurrec- 

tion, vi. 90 Sg., I14 

-wolf in corn, vii. 272, 273, 275 

-woman, vii. 230, 233; at thresh- 
ing, vii. 149; among the North 
American Indians, vii. 177 

——— -wreaths as first-fruits, v. 43 ; worn 
by Arval Brethren, v. 44 n. 

Cornaby, Rev. W. A., iv. 273; on 
reported substitutes for capital punish- 
ment in China, iv. 275 sg. 

Corne, near Tusculum, sacred grove of 
Diana at, ii. 190 7.8 

Cornel branches, men and beasts beaten 
with, for their health, ix. 266 

-tree, sacred, in Rome, ii. xo; in 
popular remedy, ix. 55 ; laziness trans- 
ferred to a, ix. 55; Wood used to kindle 
need-fire, x. 286 

Corners of fields not to be reaped, vii, 
234 Sg. 

Cornford, F. M., on the Olympic victors 
as personifying the Sun and Moon, 
iv. 91 2.7 

Cornish customs on May Day, ii. 52, 60, 
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Cornouaille, in Brittany, weather fore- 
cast for the year at, ix. 323 sg. 

Cornstalks, festival of the, at Eleusis, 
vii, 63 

Cornutus on the poppy as a symbol of 
Demeter, vii. 44; on Persephoue as 
the seed sown, vii. 46 2.2 
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Cornwall, May Day custom as to haw- 
thorn in bloom in, ii. 52; temporary 
king in, iv. 153 sg.; custom of ‘cry- 
Ing the neck” in, vii. 266 sg. ; Snake 
Stones in, x. 15, 16 2.1: Midsummer 
fires in, x. 199 sg. ; burnt sacrifices to 
Stay cattle disease in, x. 300 sg.; holed 
stone through which people used to 
creep in, xi. 187 

Coro, province of Venezuela, custom of 
drinking powdered body of dead chief 
in, viii. 157 

Coronation, human sacrifices to prolong 
a king’s life at his, vi. 223 

Coronation ceremony in England, chal- 
lenge to mortal combat at, ii. 322 

Corp chre, magical clay image in Scot- 
land, i, 68 sg. 

Corporal punishment, voluntary substi- 
tutes for, in China, iv. 275 sg. 

Corporeal relics of dead kings confer 
right to throne, iv. 202 sg. 

Corpse, priest of Earth forbidden to see 
a, X. 4 

‘* Corpse-praying priest,” ix. 45 

Corpses, knots not allowed about, iii. 
310; devoured by members of Secret 
Societies, ix. 377 

Corpulence regarded as a distinction and 
beauty, li. 297 

Corpus Christi Day, the Slaying of the 
Dragon on the Sunday after, ii. 163 ; 
the Pleiades worshipped by the Peru- 
vian Indians on, vii. 310; processions 
on, X. 165 

Corrèze, district of the Auvergne, super- 
stition as to reflections in, iii. 95 

and Creuse, departments of, St. 
Jobn’s fires in the, x. 190 

Corsica, blood-revenge in, ii. 321 ; Mid- 
summer fires in, x. 20 

Corsicans divine by the shoulder-blades 
of sheep, iii. 229 2.4 

Corycian cave, priests of Zeus at the, v. 
145; the god of the, v. 152 sgg. ; de- 
scribed, v. 153 sg. ; saffron at the, v. 
187; name perhaps derived from 
crocus, V. 187 

Corycus in Cilicia, ruins of, v. 153 

Cos, king of, sacrifices to Hestia, i. 45; 
titular kings in, i. 46 2.4; sanctuary of 
Aesculapius in, ii. ro; altar of Rainy 
Zeus in, ii. 360; traces of mother-kin 
in, vi. 259; Sacred Marriage in, vi. 
259 2.4; bridegroom dressed as woman 
in, vi. 260; harvest-home in, vii. 47 ; 
image of Demeter in, vii. 47, 61; 
Zeus Polieus in, viii. 5 2.2; custom 
of beating cattle in March in, ix. 
266; effigies of Judas burnt at Easter 
in, x. 130; Midsummer fires in, x. 
212 
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Cosenza in Calabria, Easter custom at, 
v. 254 

Cosmogonies, primitive, perhaps influ- 
enced by human sacrifices, ix. 409 sgg. 

Cosquin, E., on the book of Esther, ix. 
367 n.3; on helpful animals and ex- 
ternal souls in folk-tales, xi, 133 7. 

Cosse de Nau, the Yule log, x. 251 

Costa Rica, the Bribri Indians of, iii. 
147, X. 86; Indians of, their treatment 
of the bones of animals, viii. 259 2.1; 
their customs in fasts, x. 20; cere- 
monial uncleanness among the, x. 65 
n.l; the Guatusos of, xi. 230 7, 

Côte d'Or, the Fox at reaping in, vii. 296 

Cotton, the Mother of, in the Punjaub, 
vii. 178; treatment of first cotton 
picked, viii. 119 

Cotton-bleacher, human god the son of a, 
i 376 

Cottonwood trees, the shades or spirits 
of, ii. 12 

Cotys, king of Lydia, v. 187 

Coudreau, H., on the custom of stinging 
with ants among the Indians of French 
Guiana, x. 63 sq. 

Coughs transferred to animals, ix. 51, 52 

Couit-gil, the spirit of a dead person, 
among the aborigines of Victoria, iii. 
350 

Cole nies, in France, notion as to 
mistletoe at, xi. 316 7.1 

Counter-charm for witchcraft, ‘‘ scoring 
above the breath,” x. 316 7. 
Couples married within the year obliged 
to dance by torchlight, x. 115, 339 
Coupling ewes and rams, the time for, 
ii. 328, 328 2.4 

Couppé, Mgr., on the belief in demons 
in New Britain, ix. 82 

Courage acquired by eating the flesh of 
fierce beasts, viii, 140, I41 Sgg.; 
seated in gall-bladder, viii. 145 sg. 3 
acquired by eating the flesh or drink- 
ing the blood of brave men, viii. 148 
sgg. 

Court etiquette, iv. 39 $4. 
Courtiers required to 
sovereign, iv. 39 sg. 
Cousins, male and female, not allowed 

to mention each other's names, iii. 344 
Couteau or Knife Indians, viii. 227 7. 
Covenant formed by eating together, iii. 

130; formed by mixing the blood of 

the covenanting parties, iii. 130; spittle 

used in making a, ili. 290 
Coventry, Midsummer giants at, xi. 37 
Covering up mirrors at a death, iil. 94 sg. 
Cow bewitched, iii. 93; ceremony of 

rebirth from a golden, iii. 113; as 
*symbol of the moon, iv. 71 sg.; image 
of, in the rites of Osiris, vi. 50, 84: 


imitate their 
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Isis represented with the head of a, 
vi. 50; thought to be impregnated by 
moonshine, vi. 130 sg.; in calf treated 
like woman in childbed, vii. 33 ; corn- 
spirit as, vii. 288 sgg. 

Cow, black, in rain-charm, i. 290 

, white, with red ears, used in ex- 
piation, ii. 116 

Cow-goddess Shenty, vi. 88 

-headed women, statuettes of, found 
at Lycosura, viii. 21 2.4 

Cow’s hide, thresher of last corn wrapt 
in, vii. 291; custom of beating the, 
on Hogmanay, viii. 322 sgg. 

Cowboy of the king of Unyoro, taboos 
observed by the, iii. 159 7. 

Cows, the afterbirths of, how treated, i. 
198 sg. ; charm to increase the milk of, 
i, 198 sg. ; milked as a rain-charm, i. 
284; washed in dew on Midsummer 
morning, ii. 127 ; pregnant, sacrificed 
to the Earth Goddess, ii. 229; milked 
through a ring as a precaution against 
witchcraft, iii. 314 sg.; sacred to Isis, 
vi. 50; milked by women, vii. 118 ; 
the Hindoo worship of, viii. 37 ; and 
their milk, superstitions as to, viii. 84 
ns. and 2; bewitched on Walpurgis 
Night, ix. 162 ; as scapegoats, ix. 193, 
216; witches steal milk from, x. 343; 
mistletoe given to, xi. 86; milked 
through a hole in a branch or a 
‘witch's nest,” xi. 185 

Coyohuacan, city of Mexico, paste idol 
eaten by warriors in, viii. 9 

Coyote not to be named by children in 
winter, iii. 399 

Crab in rain-charm, i. 289 

Crabs used to extract vicious propensity, 
ix. 34; change their skin, ix. 303 

Crackers ignited to expel demons, ix. 
117, 146 sg.; burnt to frighten ghosts, 
xi, 17, 18 

Crackling of grain in fire a sign that the 
dead are eating it, viii. 65 

Cracow, customs as to the last sheaf in 
the district of, vii. r45 ; Midsummer 
fires in the district of, x. 175 

Craig, Captain Wolsey, on unlucky 
marriages in Barar, ii. 57 2.4 

Crane, emblem of longevity, i. 169 7.1; 
dance called the, iv. 75 

Cranes, trumpeting of the, signal for 
ploughing, vii. 45; their seasons of 
migration, vii. 45 2.1 

Cranganore in Cochin, shrine of the 
goddess Bhagavati at, i, 280 

Crannogs or lake-dwellings in the British 
Islands, ii. 352 

Crannon, in Thessaly, rain-making by 
means of a chariot at, i. 309; coins 
of, i, 309 2.8 
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Crassus, Publicius Licinius, funeral games 
in his honour, iv. 96 

Crawfish in homoeopathic magic, i. 156; 
worshipped by Indians of Peru, viii. 
250 

Cari E., on the external soul in 
the placenta and navel-string, i. 201 2.3 

Cream; ceremony for thickening, x. 
262 

Cream-bow! wreathed with hawthorn in 
bloom on May morning, ii. 52 

Creation, myths of, iv. 106 sgg.; Baby- 
lonian legend of, iv. 106, 110 

of the world thought to be annually 
repeated, v. 284; legends of, influenced 
by human sacrifices, ix. 409 sgg. 

Creator, the grave of the, iv. 3; beheaded, 
ix. 410; sacrifices himself daily to create 
the world afresh, ix. 411 

Creek Indians of North America, their 
tradition of the first fire, ii. 256 2.3; 
taboos imposed on lads at initiation 
among the, iii. 156 ; their mortification 
of themselves in war, iii. 161 sgg.; the 
busk or festival of first-fruits among 
the, viii. 72 sgg.; their belief in the 
homoeopathic magic of the flesh of 
animals, viii. 139; their dread of 
menstruous women, x. 88 

Town, in Guinea, periodic expulsion 
of demons at, ix. 204 7.1 

Creepers, homoeopathic magic of, i. 145 

Creeping through an arch as a cure, ix. 
$5; through a tunnel as a remedy for 
an epidemic, x. 283 sg. ; through cleft 
trees as cure for various maladies, xi. 
170 sgg.; through narrow openings in 
order to escape ghostly pursuers, xi. 
177 $94. 

Crescent-shaped chest in the rites of 
Osiris, vi. 85, 130 

Crests of the Cilician pirates, v. 149 

Cretan festival of Dionysus, vii. 14 sg. ; 
of Hermes, ix. 350 

—— myth of the murder of Dionysus, 
vii. 13 

Crete, milk-stones in, i. 165; precinct 
of Dictaean Zeus in, ii. 122; sacrifices 
without the use of iron in, iii. 226 
sg. ; grave of Zeus in, iv. 3; sacred 
trees and pillars in, v. 107 2.2: ancient 
seat of worship of Demeter, vii. 131 ; 
pig not eaten in, viii. 21 7.1 

Creuse and Corréze, departments of, St. 
John's fires in the, x. 190 

Crevaux, J., on stinging with ants as a 
ceremony, iii. 105 

Crianlarich, in Strath Fillan, the harvest 
Cailleach at, vii. 166 

Cricket, soul in form of, iii. 39 7.1 

Crickets in homoeopathic magic, i. 156 

Cries of reapers, vii. 263 sgg. 
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Crimea, the Karaits ot the, iii. 95; the 
Taurians of the, v. 294 

Crimes, sticks or stones piled on the 
scene of, ix. 13 sgg. 

Criminals shaved as a mode of purifica- 
tion, iii, 287; sacrificed, iv. TOS ix. 
354, 396 sg., 408; shorn to make 
them confess, xi. 158 sg. 

Cripple or Lame Goat at harvest in Skye, 
vii. 284 

Crnagora, divination on St. George’s 
morning in, ii. 345 

Croatia, souls of witches said to pass 
into trees in, ii. 32; Good Friday 
custom in, ix. 268; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 178 

Croats of Istria, ‘Sawing the Old 
Woman" among the, iv. 242; their 
belief as to the activity of witches on 
Midsummer Eve, xi. 75 

Crocodile not to be met or seen by 
people of the crocodile clan, viii. 28 ; 
supposed to be born as the twin of a 
human child, viii. 212; clay image of, 
as a protection against mice, viii. 279; 
a Batta totem, xi. 223 

Crocodile-catchers, rules observed by, 
viii. 209 sg. 

clan of the Dinka, iv. 31 

-shaped hero, in Yam, v. 139 2.} 

Crocodiles, Malay magic to catch, i. 110 
sg.; girls sacrificed to, ii. 152; not 
called by their proper names, iii. 401, 
403, 410, 411, 415 sg.; ancestral 
spirits in, viii. 123 ; hunted by savages 
for their flesh, viii. 208 2.2; often 
spared by savages out of respect, 
viii. 208 sgg. ; ceremonies observed at 
catching, viii. 209 sgg. ; kinship of men 
with, viii. 212 sg., 214 sg. ; men 
sacrificed to, viii. 213 ; inspired human 
medium of, viii. 213 ; temple dedicated 
to, viii. 213; respected in Africa and 
Madagascar, viii. 213 sgg.; sacred at 
Dix Cove, viii. 287 ; souls of the dead 
in, viii. 289, 290, 291, 295; fat of, x. 
14; lives of persons bound up with 
those of, xi. 201, 202, 206, 209; ex- 
ternal human souls in, xi. 207, 209 

Croesus, king of Lydia, his war with the 
Persians, ii. 316; captures Pteria, v. 
128; the burning of, v. 174 sqq., 179, 
ix. 391; his burnt offerings to Apollo 
at Delphi, v. 180 2.1; dedicates golden 
lion at Delphi, v. 184; his son Atys, 
v. 286 

Crofts, W. C., on Whitsuntide Bride in 
Norway, ii. 92 2.4 

Cromarty Firth, words tabooed by fisher- 
men of the, iii. 394 

Cromer, Martin, on the Lithuanian wor- 
ship of fire, ii. 366 ~.? 
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Cromm Cruach, a legendary Irish idol, 
iv. 183 

Cronia, a Greek festival resembling the 
Saturnalia, ix. 351; at Olympia, ix. 
352 5g. 

Cronion, a Greek month, vi. 238, viii. 7, 
8 7.1, ix, 351 2.2 

Cronius, Mount, at Olympia, sacrifice at 
the spring equinox on, i. 46 7.4 

Cronus, an older god in Greece than Zeus, 
ii. 323; buried in Sicily, iv. 4; his sacri- 
fice of his son, iv. 166, 179; his treat- 
ment of his father and children, iv. 
192; his marriage with his sister Rhea, 
iv. 194; identified with the Phoenician 
El, v. 166 ; castrates his father Uranus 
and is castrated by his son Zeus, v. 283; 
name applied to winter, vi. 41; and 
the Cronia, ix. 351 sg.; his sacred hill 
at Olympia, ix. 352; and the Golden 
Age, ix. 353; and human sacrifice, ix. 
353 $7., 397; cakes offered to, x. 153 2.8 

Crook and scourge or flail, the emblems 
of Osiris, vi. 108, 153, compare 20 

Crooke, Rev. Mr., missionary in Tahu- 
ata, i. 387 2.1 

Crooke, W., i 406 2.}, iv. 53 7.1, vii. 
234 2.%, viii. 56 2.8; on marriage to 
trees in India, ii, 57 2.4; on local 
gods served by aboriginal priests in 
India, ii. 288 2.1; on temporary sub- 
stitutes for the Shah of Persia, iv. 
157 7.5, 159 2.1; on sacred dancing- 
girls, v. 65 2.1; on Mohammedan 
saints, V. 78 2.2; on infant burial, v. 
93 5g.; on the custom of the False 
Bride, vi. 262 2.2; on Bhumiya, viii. 
118 z. ; as to use of spindle in ritual, 
viii, tro 7.5 

Crop supposed to be spoilt if a man were 
to name his father and mother, iii. 341 

Crops, dancing and leaping as charms to 
promote the growth of the, i. 137 59¢., 
ix. 232, 238 sgg., X. IIQ, 165, 166, 
166 sg., 168, 173, 174, 337; inter- 
course of the sexes to promote the 
growth of the, ii. 98 sgg.; thought to 
be blighted by sexual crime, ii. 107 
sqq. ; swinging for the good of the, 
iv. 156 5g., 277, 278, 283; depend- 
ent on serpent-god, v. 67; games 
to promote the growth of the, v. 
92 sgg.; tales as a charm to pro- 
mote the growth of the, v. 102, 103 $4.5 
human victims sacrificed for the, v. 
290 sg., Vii. 236 sgg.; charms and 
spells for growth of, vii. 100; bull- 
roarers sounded to promote the growth 
of the, vii. 104, 106, xi. 232; rotation 
of, vii. 117; vermin the enemies of 
the crops, superstitious devices for de- 
stroying, intimidating, or propitiating, 
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viii. 274 sgg.; supposed to be spoiled 
by menstruous women, X. 79, 96; 
leaping over bonfires to ensure good, 
x. 107; Midsummer fires thought 
to ensure good, x. 188, 336; torches 
swung by eunuchs to ensure good, x. 
340 

Cross, Days of the, in Esthonia, i. 325; 
wind of the, i. 325 

of twisted corn on Candlemas, ii. 

n. 

ss j of the Horse,” first sheaf called 
the, vii. 294. See also Crosses 

Cross River of Southern Nigeria, Eatin 
on the, i. 349; the Indem tribe of the, 
ii. 32; sacred chiefs on the, confined 
to their compounds, iii. 124; natives 
of the, their offerings of new yams to 
the deities, viii. 115; natives of the, 
their lives bound up with those of 
certain animals, xi. 202 59., 204 

Cross-road, trap for demon at, ix. 61; 
ague nailed down at, ix. 68 sg. 

-roads, in magical rites, ii. 340, 
iii. 59; burial at, v. 93 2.1, ix. 10; 
things used in purificatory rites de- 
posited at, vii. 9; sacrifices at, viii. 
284; disease deposited at, ix. 6, 7; 
bodies of suicides burnt at, ix. 18; 
bodies of parricides to be thrown away 
at, ix. 24; fever deposited at, ix. 49 ; 
offerings at, ix. 140; ceremonies at, 
ix. 144, 159, 196, x. 24; beaten 
as a precaution against witches, ix. 
161; witches at, ix. 162, x. 160 .}; 
Midsummer fires lighted at, x. 172, 
191; divination at, x. 229; bewitched 
things burnt at, x. 322 

Crossbills in magic, 1. 81 sg. 

Crosses cut on stumps of felled trees, ii. 
38 ; of rowan-tree used to protect cows 
from witches, ii. 53, ix. 267; chalked on 
doors as a protection against witchcraft, 
ii. 54, 33%, 335, 336, 339, ix. 160, 
162 sg., 165; made with tar on cattle 
to protect them against evil spirits, ii. 
342; painted with tar as charms 
against ghosts and vampyres, ix. 153 
n.1; white, made by the King of the 
Bean, ix. 314, 315 #.; chalked up on 
Twelfth Night, ix. 331; chalked up to 
protect houses and cattle-stalls against 
witches, x. 160 n.t, xi. 74. See also 
Cross 

Crossing of legs forbidden, iii. 295, 298 sg. 

Crow asked to give a new tooth, i. 181; 
soul in form of, iii. 42 ”.; head of, 
eaten to prolong life, viii. 143; trans- 
migration of sinner into, viii. 299; as 
scapegoat, ix. 193. See also Crows 

, hooded, sacrifice to, x. 152 

Crow Song, the Greek, viii. 322 x. 
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Crowdie, a dish of milk and meal, x. 237 

Crown, Ariadne’s, ii. 138 

of corn-ears, vii. 163, 221, 283; 

worn by Demeter and Persephone, vii. 

43; or garland of flowers in Mid- 

summer bonfire, x. 184, 185, 188, 

192. See also Flowers 

» imperial, as palladium, iii. 4 

of laurel, ii. 175, 175 2.1, iv. 78, 

80 sgg. 

of oak leaves, ii. 175, 176 sg., 184, 
iv. 80 sgg. 

—— of olive at Olympia, iv. 91 

of Roses, festival of the, x. 195 

, the Whitsuntide, ii. 89 sg. See 
also Crowns 

Crown - wearer, 
Tarsus, V. 143 

Crowning, festival of the, at Delphi, iv. 
78 sgg. 

Crowning cattle, ii. 75, 339, 341; asa 
protection against witchcraft, ii. 126 
59-5 339 

dogs, custom of, i. x4, ii. 125 5g., 
127 sq. 

Crowns, the royal, in ancient Egypt, i. 
364; magical virtue of royal, i. 364 
sqg.; of birch at Whitsuntide, ii. 64; 
or wreaths, custom of wearing, ii. 127 
2.2; as amulets, vi. 242 sg.; laid 
aside in mourning, etc., vi. 243 2.7; 
of figs worn at sacrifice to Saturn 
(Cronus), ix. 253 2.3; of maize, ix. 
280. See also Crown 

of Egypt, the White and the Red, 
Vi a0 a 

Crows in magic, i. 83; hearts of, eaten 
by diviners, viii. 143. See also Crow 

Cruachan, the palace of the ancient kings 
of Connaught, iii. 12; pagan cemetery 
at, iv. tor; the fair of, iv. ror; in 
Connaught, the cave of, x. 226; the 
herdsman or king of, Argyleshire 
story of, xi. 127 sgg. 

Crucifixion of Christ, ix. 412 sgg. ; cross- 
bills at the, i. 82; tradition as to the 
date of, V. 306 59g. 

of human victims at Benin, v. 294 
n.3; gentile, at the spring equinox, v. 
307 7. 

Crux ansata, the Egyptian symbol of life, 
li, 133, Vi 89 

t‘ Crying the Mare” at harvest in Hert- 
fordshire, vii. 292 sg. ; in Shropshire, 
vii. 293 

a the neck," at harvest, vii. 264 sgg. 

Cryptocerus atratus, F., stinging ants, 
used in ordeal by the Mauhes, x. 62 

Crystals, magic of, i, 176 sg. ; used in 
rain-making, i, 254, 255, 304, 345, 
346 ; used in divination, iii, 56 ; super 
Stitions as to, iv. 64 2.8 
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Ctesias, on the Sacaea, ix. 402 n.1 

Cubit, the standard, kept in the temple 
of Serapis, vi. 217 

Cublay-Khan, ii. 306 

Cuissard, Ch., on Midsummer fires, x. 
182 sg. 

Cultivation of staple food in the hands of 
women (Pelew Islands), vi. 206 sg. ; 
shifting, vii. 99. See Agriculture 

Cumae, the Sibyl at, x. 99 

Cumanus, inquisitor, xi. 158 

Cumberland, Midsummer fires in, x. 197 

Cumberland inlet, the Esquimaux of, iii. 
108 

Cummin, curses at sowing, i. 281 

Cumont, Professor Franz, on the Saturn- 
alia of the Roman soldiers, iy. 310; 
on the Zaurobolium, v. 275 n.1; on the 
Nativity of the Sun, v. 303 2.3; as to 
the parallel between Easter and the 
rites of Attis, v. 310 2.1; on the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Dasius, ix. 308 sg.; ona 
form of abjuration imposed on Jewish 
converts, ix. 393 2.1 

**Cup of offering,” viii. 184 

——, Sacred golden, i. 365 

Cup-and-ball as a charm to hasten the 
return of the sun, i, 317 

Cupid and Psyche, story of, iv. 131 

Cups, special, used by girls at puberty, 
xX. 50, 53 

Cura, sacred grove of the Wotyaks at, ii. 
145 

Curative powers ascribed to persons born 
feet foremost, x. 295 

Curcho, old Prussian god, viii. 133, 174 7. 

Cures based on principles of homoeopathic 
magic, i. 78 sgg. ; effected by recalling 
the soul, ili. 42 sgg.; by means of 
knotted cords and threads, iii. 303 sq¢. ; 
by swinging, iv. 280 sg., 282; by trans- 
ferring the malady to things, animals, 
or persons, ix. 2 sgg. ; by the expulsion 
of demons, ix. 109 sgg. ; popular, pre- 
scribed by Marcellus of Bordeaux, x. 17 

Curetes, their war-dance, vii. 13 

Curland, Midsummer festival in, iv. 280 

Curr, E. M., on the superstition as to 
personal names among the Australian 
aborigines, iii. 320 sg. 

Curses, public, i 45; supposed bene- 
ficial effects of, i. 279 sgg.; uttered by 
Bouzygai, vii. 108 

Cursing at Athens, ritual of, iii. 75 

an enemy, Arab mode of, iii. 312 

—— fishermen and hunters for good luck, 
i. 280 sg. 

a mist in Switzerland, x. 280 

—— at sowing, i. 281 

Curtains to conceal kings, iii. 120 sg. 

Curtiss, Professor S. I., on the head of 
the Babites, i. 402 
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Curtius, Quintus, on Alexander the 
Great's cresset, ii, 264 72.7 

Curumbars, a tribe of the Neilgherry 
Hills, viii. 55 

Cuscuses, souls of dead in, viii. 296, 298 

Cushing, Frank H., on the killing of 
sacred turtles among the Zufi, viii. 
175 59. 

Custom more constant than myth, viii. 40 

Customs of the Pelew Islanders, vi. 253 
3597., 266 sgg. 

Cut hair and nails, disposal of, iii. 267 sgg. 

Cuthar, father of Adonis, v, 13 7.2 

Cuts made in the body as a mode of ex- 
pelling demons or ghosts, iii. 106 sg. ; 
in bodies of manslayers, iii. 174, 176, 
180; in bodies of slain, iii. 176. See 
also Incisions, Scarification 

Cutting or lacerating the body in honour 
of the dead, iv. 92 sg., 97 

the hair a purificatory ceremony, iii. 
283 sgg. See also Hair 

Cutting weapons planted in ground to 
repel the demon of smallpox, ix. 122 

Cuttings for the dead, v. 268 

Cuttle-fish presented to Greek infants, i, 
156; expiation for killing a, iv. 217 

Cuzco, the temple of the Sun at, ii. 243, 
vii. 310; its scenery, ix. 128 sg. ; cere- 
mony of the new fire in, x. 132 

Cyaxares, king of the Medes,v. 133 2., 174 

Cybele, her image carted about at Autun, 
ii. 144; the image of, v. 35 2.3; 
her cymbals and tambourines, v. 
54; her lions and turreted crown, v. 
137; priests of, called Attis, v. 140; 
the Mother of the Gods, v. 263; her 
love for Attis, v. 263, 282 ; her worship 
adopted by the Romans, v. 265; sacri- 
fice of virility to image of, v. 268; 
subterranean chambers of, v. 268; 
orgiastic rites of, v. 278; a goddess 
of fertility, v. 279; worshipped in 
Gaul, v. 279; fasts observed by the 
worshippers of, v. 280; a friend of 
Marsyas, v. 288 ; effeminate priests of, 
vi. 257, 258 

and Attis, i. 18, 21, 40, 41, V. 280, 
ix. 386 

Cybistra in Cappadocia, v. 120, 122, 124 

Cychreus, king of Salamis, bequeaths 
his kingdom to Telamon, ii. 278 2.2; 
changed at death into a serpent, iv. 87 

Cycle, the octennial, based on an attempt 
to reconcile solar and lunar time, iv. 68 
sg., Vil. 80 sg. ; apparently the period 
of certain kings’ reigns in ancient 
Greece, iv. 70 sg. ; octennial festivals 
connected with the, iv. 87 sgg. ; Olym- 
piads originally based on the, iv. 89 
sg., vii. 80; antiquity of the octennial 
cycle in Greece, vii. 81 sg.; the cycle 
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based on religious rather than practical 
considerations, vii. 82 sg. 

Cycle of thirty years (Druidical), xi. 77 

Cycles of sixty years (Boeotian, Indian, 
and Tibetan), xi. 77 7.1 

Cyclopes, slaughter of the, iv. 78 7.4 

Cymbal, drinking out of a, v. 274 

Cymbals in religious music, v. 52, 54 

and tambourines in worship of 
Cybele, v. 54 

Cyme, titular kings at, i. 46 7.4 

Cynaetha, in Arcadia, people of, massacre 
committed by the, iii. 188; winter 
festival of Dionysus at, vii. 16 sg. 

Cynopolis, the cemetery of, vi. 90 

Cypresses, sacred, in the sanctuary of 
Aesculapius at Cos, ii. ro; in the 
sanctuary of Aesculapius at Titane, v. 
81 

Cypriote syllabary, V. 49 7.7 

Cyprus, grave of Aphrodite in, iv. 
4; Salamis in, iv. 166 #.1; natural 
riches of, v. 31; Phoenicians in, 
vV. 3145g.; Adonis in, V. 3% 59g. ; 
sacred prostitution in, v. 36, 50, 59; 
Melcarth worshipped in, v. 117; 
human sacrifices in, v. 145 sg.; the 
bearded Venus in, vi. 259 .°; wild 
boars annually sacrificed in, viii. 23 .° 

Cyrene, kingship at, i. 47; the people 
of, their sacrifice to Saturn (Cronus), 
ix, 253 n.3 

Cyril of Alexandria on the festival of 
Adonis at Alexandria, v. 224 7.2 

Cyrus and Croesus, V. 174 sgg., 1X. 391 

Cythnos, Greek island, sickly children 
pushed through a hole in a rock in, 
xi. 189 

Cytisorus, son of Phrixus, iv. 162 

Cyzicus, council chamber at, built with- 
out iron, iii, 230; worship of the 
Placianian Mother at, v. 274 #.; bull- 
shaped image of Dionysus at, vii. 16 ; 
vicarious sacrifice at, viii. 95 7.2 

Czech maidens, love charm practised by, 
on St. George's Eve, ii. 345 s4. 

saying as to the dying, iii. 33 2.5 

villages of Bohemia, the Shrove- 
tide Bear in the, viii. 326; the Three 
Kings of Twelfth Night in, ix. 330 sg. 

Czechs of Bohemia, the Carrying out of 
Death among the, iv. 221; the Corn- 
mother among the, vii. 132 sg.; cull 
simples at Midsummer, xi. 49 


Dabelow, in Mecklenburg, precaution 
against witches on Walpurgis Night 
at, ix. 163 7.1 

Dagaratha festival in India, iv. 124 

Dacia, hot springs in, v. 213 

Dacotas or Sioux, the, their fear of having 
their pictures taken, iii. 96; custom 
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observed by manslayers among, iii. 181; 
avoidance of wife's mother among, iii. 
338; their belief as to stepping over 
animals, iii. 423; their theory of the 
waning moon, vi. 130; ate the livers 
of dogs to make them brave, viii. 145 ; 
their belief in the resurrection of dogs, 
viii. 256 sg. ; ritual of death and resur- 
rection among, xi. 268 sg. 

Dad pillar. See Ded pillar 

Daedala, Boeotian festival of the Great, 
ii. 140 sg., xi. 77 7.1 

Daedalus, the artist, made a dance for 
Ariadne, iv. 71; made a hollow cow 
for Pasiphae, iv. 71 

Dag, an early king of the Shilluk, iv. 28 

Dageon, fire kept up during king’s life in, 
ii. 261 sq. 
Dagobert, King, privilege granted by him 
to St. Romulus or St. Ouen, ii. 165 
Dah River, in Ashantee, royal criminals 
drowned in, iii. 243 ; annual ablutions 
in the, viii. 63 

Dahomans, their annual festival of the 
dead, vi. 66 

Dahomey, human wives of gods in, ii. 149; 
royal criminals drowned or strangled 
in, iii. 243; indifference to death in, 
iv. 138; religious massacres in, iv. 138; 
the Amazons of, viii. 149 

, the king of, iii. 374; human 

victims drowned by, ii. 158; not 

allowed to behold the sea, iii. 9; not 

to be seen eating, iii. 118 

, kings of, their true names kept 

secret, iii. 374; their ‘‘strong names,” 

iii. 374 ; represented partly in human, 

partly in animal forms, iv. 85; their 

human sacrifices, vi. 97 2.7 

, Porto Novo in, annual expulsion 

of demons at, ix. 205 

, royal tamily of, iii. 243 ; related to 
leopards, iv. 85 

Dainyal, diviner or Sibyl, in the Hindoo 
Koosh, i. 383 

Daira or Mahadev Mohammedans in 
Mysore, mock rite of circumcision 
among the, iv. 220 

Dairi, the, or Mikado of Japan, iii. 2, 4. 
See Mikado 

Dairies, sacred, of the Todas, iii. 15 sgg. 

Dairy, mistletoe used to make the dairy 
thrive, xi. 86 

Dairyman, sacred, of the Todas, iii. 15 
sqq. ; his custom as to the pollution of 
death, vi. 228; bound to live apart 
from his wife, vi. 229 

Daizan, king of Atrae, his treacherous 
daughter, x. 83 

Dajang, Miss, a personification of the 
rice among the Battas, vii. 196 

Dalai Lama of Lhasa, regarded as a 
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living god, i. 411 5g.; his palace, i, 
412 

Dalarne, the Yule-ram in, viii. 328 

Dalecarlia, observances at turning out the 
cattle to the summer pastures in, ii. 
342 

Dalhousie Castle, the Edgewell Tree at, 
xi. 166 

Dalisandos in Isauria, inscriptions at, vi. 
213 2.1 

Dallet, Ch., on the Corean objection to 
put the face of the king on coins, iii, 
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Dalmatia, rain-making in, i. 274 ; belief 
as to the souls of trees in, ii. 14; the 
Yule log in, x. 263 

Dalsland, in Sweden, observances at 
turning out the cattle to graze in the 
forest in, ii. 341 5¢. 

Dalton, Colonel E. T., on mock human 
sacrifices among the Bhagats, iv. 217 
sq. ; on the fear of demons among the 
Oraons, ix. 92 sg.; on the annual ex- 
pulsion of demons among the Hos of 
North-East India, ix. 136 sg. 

Dalyell, J. G., on Beltane, x. 149 7.1 

Dama, exorcism of demons of sickness in 
the island of, viii. 101 sg. 

Damara hunters, ceremony observed by, 
iii, 220 

Damaras or Herero, their fire-customs, 
ii. 211 sgg.; their ceremony on return 
from a journey, iii, 112; their mode 
of killing their cattle, iii. 247, See 
also Herero 

Damascus, Aramean kings of, v. 15 

Damasen, a giant, in a Lydian story, 
Slays a serpent, v. 186 

Damatrius, a Greek month, vi. 49 2.}, 
vii. 46 

Damba, island in Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
crocodiles sacred in, viii. 213 

Damia and. Auxesia, female powers of 
fertility at Troezen, i. 39 

Dams, continence at making or repair- 
ing, iii. 202; in Egypt, the cutting of 
the, vi. 31 5g., 37 SZ., 39 5g. 

Damun, in German New Guinea, cere- 
mony of initiation at, xi. 193 

Danae, the story of, her impregnation 
by Zeus, X. 73 5g. 

Danakils or Afars of East Africa, their 
belief as to the rebirth of souls of 
magicians, iv. 200 

Danaus and the suitors of his daughters, 
ii, 301 

Dance at giving of oracles, i. 379; 
executed as tribute by a human god, 
i. 394; of milkmaids on May-day, ii. 
52; to propitiate souls of slain foes, 
iii. 166: of women on return of war- 
riors, iii. 170; at driving ghost into 
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grave, iii. 373, 374; of youths and 
maidens at Cnossus, iv. 75 sg.; of 
eunuchs in Corea, v. 270 2.2; of 
eunuchs at new moon, on the Congo, 
V. 271 #.; Of hermaphrodites in 
Pegu, v. 271 7 ; at harvest supper, vii. 
134, 135, 145; of harvesters with or 
round the last sheaf, vii. 135, 141, 145, 
160, 219, 220, 294, 297; of masked 
men before sowing, vii. 186; of Dyaks 
to secure soul of rice, vii. 188 sy.; of 
old women as representatives of the 
corn-goddess, vii. 205; Pawnee, before 
human sacrifice, vii, 238 ; round skulls 
of human victims, vii. 241, 242 ; round 
oak and goat-skin at harvest, vii. 288 ; 
of executioners, viii. 63 ; of Zulu king, 
viii. 66, 68, 68 ».2; of Pondo chief at 
festival of new fruits, viii. 67; before 
the king at ceremony of first-fruits, 
viii. 70 sg. ; of medicine-man, viii. 72; 
at harvest festival of Indians of Ala- 
bama, viii. 72 2,2; of warriors at 
festival of first-fruits, viii. 74 sg., 
79; of men and women, by torch- 
light, at festival of first-fruits, viii, 
79; of Dacota warriors, viii. 145; of 
Caffre girls after mock funeral of cater- 
pillars, viii. 280; at the burial of the 
wren, viii. 319; on Twelfth Day, viii. 
321; of mummers at Carnival, viii. 333, 
334; of mummer wearing a horse- 
headed mask, viii. 338; at cairns, ix. 
29 ; to ensure a supply of buffaloes, ix. 
171; to cause the grass to grow, ix. 
238, by men carrying a box and axes 
at Sipi in Northern India, x. 12; 
of young women at puberty, xi. 183; 
in the grave at initiation, xi. 237; in 
honour of the big or grey wolf, xi. 
276 2.%, See also Dances 

“ Dance, the Angel,” viii. 328 

——,, Ariadne’s, iv. 77 

——, the Green Corn, viii. 76 

—— of King, iii. 123; before the ghosts 
of his ancestor, vi. 192 

, the rattle-snake, to ensure immunity 
from snake-bites, i. 358 

——, sacred, at the Sed festival, vi, 154 

Dancers personate spirits, ix. 375 

Dances, for rain, i. 250, 255, 268, 
273, 274, 284, 284 z., il. 154, 
iv. 32, 62, ix. 236 sg., 238; for 
wind, i. 321; as means of inspira- 
tion, i 408 2.1; round sacred trees, 
ii. 47, 55; at harvest, ii. 48; round 
the May-pole, ii. 65, 67, 69, 74 s4. ; 
round bonfires on the Eve of St. John 
(Midsummer Eve), ii. 65 ; performed 
by parents of twins to fertilize gardens, 
ii, 102; for a good harvest, ii. 106; 
on graves, ii. 183 ”.2; round an oak, 
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ii. 371; of manslayers, iii, 168; of 
victory, iii, 169, 170, 178, 182; at 
sowing, vii. 95, ix. 234 sgg.; at 
human sacrifices, vii. 246, 247; at the 
reappearance of the Pleiades, vii. 307, 
309, 311, 312, 317; in imitation of 
totemic animals, viii. 76; and pro- 
cessions in connexion with offerings 
of first-fruits, viii. III, II3, 115, 
116, 126, 131, 134; Of men personi- 
fying deities, viii. 179; round dead 
tigers, viii. 216; of the Koryak at the 
slaughter of bears or wolves, viii. 223 ; 
in honour of slain leopards, viii. 228 ; 
to amuse the souls of dead sea-beasts, 
viii. 248; of the Karoks for salmon, 
viii, 255; to make the crops thrive, 
viii. 326, 328, 330 Sg., ix. 232 599., 
347; of mummers on Plough Monday, 
viii. 329 sgg.; at cairns, ix. 26, 29; 
Etruscan, in time of plague at Rome, ix. 
65; at harvest, ix. 134; at the expulsion 
of demons, ix. 139 ; of the witches, ix. 
162; with burning besoms on fields to 
drive away witches, ix. 163 ; of women 
at expulsion of demons, ix. 200; of 
the Salii, ix. 232, 233; of the Tara- 
humare Indians of Mexico, ix. 236 sgg. ; 
taught by animals, ix. 237; solemn 
Mexican, ix. 279, 285; of Castilian 
peasants in May, ix. 280; to make 
hemp grow tall, ix. 315 ; round bon- 
fires on the Eve of Twelfth Night, 
ix, 317; in churches at the Fes- 
tival of Fools, ix. 335, 336; accom- 
panying the Boy Bishop, ix. 338; as 
dramatic performances of myths, ix. 
375 347. ; bestowed on men by spirits, 
ix. 375; in imitation of animals, ix. 
376, 377, 381, 382; of fasting men 
and women at festival, x. 8 sg.; of 
Duk-duk society, x. 11; of girls at 
puberty, x. 28, 29, 30, 37, 42, 50, 
58, 59; round bonfires, x. 108, 109, 
LTO LLT, IIA Gide, Tale}, vege, Tey, 
145, 148, 153 Sg., 159, 166, 172, 
173; 175; 173, 162) 289,015, 0107, 
188, 189, IQI, 193, 194, 195, 1398, 
246, xi. 2, 39; of novices at initiation, 
xi, 258, 259. See also Dance 
Dances, masked, of the Kayans at the 
festival of sowing, vii. 95 sg., III, 
186; of the Kaua and Kobeua Indians 
of Brazil, vii. r1x sg. ; of the Cham- 
bioa Indians of Brazil, viii. 208 2.1; 
at carnival, viii. 333, 334; in 
ritual, of Demeter and Persephone, 
viii. 339; of devil-dancers, ix. 38; 
to promote fertility, ix. 236; of 
Savages, ix. 374 sgg.; supposed to 
be derived from guardian spirits, 
ix. 375 sgy.; to ensure good crops, 
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ix. 382; bull-roarers used at, xi 
230 7. 

Dances, Mexican, viii. 88 ; solemn, ix. 280, 
284, 286, 287, 288, 289; of salt- 
makers, ix. 284 

, religious, of dancing girls in India, 

v. 61, 65; of inspired novices on the 

Slave Coast, v. 68; at festivals of the 

dead, vi. 52, 53, 55, 58, 59; at the 

new moon, vi. 142 

of Shrovetide Bear, viii. 325 sg. 

of women while men are away fight- 
ing, i. 131-134; at bear-festival, viii. 
185, 186 sg., IQI, 195; at catching 
a crocodile, viii. 211; at slaughter of 
whales, viii. 232 sg. 

Dancing as a fertility charm, i. 137 $g., 
ii, 106; for salmon, viii. 255; to 
obtain the favour of the gods, ix. 65, 
236; with the fairies at Hallowe'en, 
X. 227 

-girls in India, harlots and wives of 
the gods, v. 61 59g. 

Dandaki, King, and the ascetic, story of, 
ix. 41 sg. 

Dandelions gathered at Midsummer, xi. 
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Danes, female descent of the kingship 
among the, ii. 282 sg. 

Danger of being overshadowed by certain 
birds or people, iii. 82 sg. ; supposed, 
of portraits and photographs, iii. 96 
sqq. ; Supposed to attend contact with 
divine or sacred persons, such as chiefs 
and kings, ili. 132 sgg., 138; appre- 
hended from women in childbed, iii. 
I50 sgg.; thought to attend women 
at menstruation, x. 94; apprehended 
from the sexual relation, xi. 277 sq. 

Danger Island, snares set for souls by 
sorcerers in, iii. 69; the Pleiades 
worshipped in, vii. 312 

Dajih-gbi, python-god, on the Slave 
Coast, v. 66 

Danish magic of footprints, i. 211 

story of a girl who was forbidden 
to see the sun, x. 70 sgg.; of the 
external soul, xi. 120 sgg. 

Danserosse or danseresse, a stone in the 
wood of St. Antony near Epinal, x. rro 

Danube, worship of Grannus on the, x. 
112 

Danzig, disposal of cut hair at, iii. 276 
sg. ; the siege of, iii. 279 2.4; the last 
sheaf at harvest at, vii. 133, 218 sg. ; 
the immortal lady of, x. 100 

Daphne gnidium gatheredat Midsummer, 
xi. 51 

Daphnephoria, Greek festival, ii. 63 7.2, 
See Laurel-bearing 

Daphnis and the magic knots, in Virgil 
iii, 305 
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Daphnis, play by Sositheus, vii. 217 

Dapper, O., on ritual of death and resur- 
rection at initiation in the Belli-Paaro 
society, xi. 257 sgg. 

Daramulun, a mythical being who insti- 
tuted and superintends the initiation of 
lads in Australia, xi. 228, 233, 297); 
his voice heard in the sound of the bull- 
roarer, xi. 228. See also Thrumalun 
and Thuremlin 

‘*Darding Knife," pretence of death and 
resurrection at initiation to the, xi. 274 
Sq. 

Dardistan, custom of swinging in, iv. 
279 

Dards, their belief that a storm follows 
the troubling of a spring, i. 301 

Darfur, power of extinguishing fire 
ascribed to chaste women in, ii. 2407.3; 
tampering with a man’s shadow in, iii. 
81 ; the sultan of, veils his face, iii, 
T20; etiquette at the court of the 
Sultans of, iv. 39; the people of, 
believe the liver to be the seat of the 
soul, viii. 147 sg. 

Dargle Vale, Whitsuntide custom at, ii. 
103 2.8 

Darien, the Indians of, concealment of 
personal names ‘among, iii. 325 

Darius, King, would not pass through a 
gate over which was a tomb, iii. 257 

“Dark” moon and ‘‘light moon, ix. 
140, 141 #,1 

Darling River, funeral custom of tribes 
on the, i. 90; custom as to extracted 
teeth among the tribes of the, i. 176; 
the Karamundi nation on the, i. 257; 
tributaries of the, iv. 180; the Ualaroi 
of the, xi. 233 

Darma Rajah, Hindoo god, fire-festival 
in honour of, xi. 6 

Darmesteter, James, on the Fravashis, 
vi. 67 2.2; his theory as to the date 
of the Gathas, vi. 84 2. 

Darowen, in Wales, Midsummer fires at, 
X. 201 

Darwin, Charles, and Empedocles, viii. 
306; on the cooling of the sun, xi. 
307 2.3 

Darwin, Sir Francis, on double-headed 
bust at Nemi, i. 42 2.!; on rhamnus 
(buckthorn), ix. 153 2.1; on the Golden 
Bough, xi. 318, 319 72.3 

Dashers of churns, witches ride on, xi. 


73 3g. 5 
Dési, dancing-girl in India, v. 63 
Dasius, St., martyrdom of, ix. 308 sgg. 
See St. Dasius 
Dassera festival in Nepaul, iii. 316, 1x. 
226 2.1; swings and kites at the, iv. 277 
Dastarkon in Cappadocia, Cataonian 
Apollo at, v. 147 #.° e* 
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Date of Chinese festival changed, x. 137 

Date month when date-palms are artifici- 
ally fertilized, ii. 25 

-palm, artificial fertilization of the, 
li, 24 sg., ix. 272 sg. 

Dates forbidden to worshippers of Cybele 
and Attis, v. 280 

Dathi, king of Ireland, and his Druid, 
X. 228 sg. 

Daughter of a god, v. 51 

of a king, succession to king- 

dom by marriage with a, ii. 271, 277 

522 


-in-law, her name not to be pro- 
nounced, iii. 338 ; in ritual, viii, rer sg. 

Daughters of chiefs entrusted with the 
sacred fire among the Herero, ii. 215, 
228 

Dauphiné, the Bridegroom of the Month 
of May in, ii. 93; the harvest Cat in, 
Vil. 280 sg. 

Daura, a Hausa kingdom, sick or infirm 
kings killed in, iv. 35; custom of suc- 
cession to the throne in, iv. 201 

David, King, his conquest of Ammon, 
ili. 273, V. 19; and the brazen serpent, 
iv. 86; in relation to the old kings ot 
Jerusalem, v. 18 sg. ; his taking of a 
census, V. 24; as a harper, v. 52, 
53) 54 

and Goliath, v. 19 z.? 

and the King of Moab, iii. 273 

and Saul, v. 21 

Davies, J. Ceredig, as to witches in 
Wales, x. 321 7.2 

Davies, Professor T. Witton, on the date 
of the Book of Esther, ix. 360 2.2 

Davis, Mr. R. F., on harvest custom in 
Nottinghamshire, v. 238 z. 

Dawkins, R. M., on a carnival custom 
in Thrace, vii. 25 2.4, 29 n.2 

Dawn of the Day, prayers of adolescent 
girls to the, i. 70, x. 50 sg., 53, 98 72.1 

, the rosy, in mythology, i. 334 

Dawson, James, on the difference of 
language between husbands and wives 
among the aborigines of Victoria, iii. 
347 sq. ; on the constellations observed 
by the aborigines of Victoria, vii. 308 ; 
on sex totems in Victoria, xi. 216 

Day of Blood in rites of Attis, v. 268, 
28 

a Stones, in Behar and Bengal, i 


279 ae 
Days of the Cross in Esthonia, i. 325 
De Barros, Portuguese historian, on the 
custom of killing kings at Passier, iv. 


I 
De Goeje, M. J., on the rite of stone- 
throwing at Mecca, ix. 24 2.1 
De Groot, J. J. M., on the authority of 
the Chinese emperors, i. 416 sg. ; on 
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the Chinese belief in tree-spirits, ii. 14; 
on the Chinese theory of names, iii. 390 
De Mortival, Roger, on the Boy Bishop 
at Salisbury, ix. 338 
D'Orbigny, A., on the division of labour 
between the sexes among the South 
American Indians, vii. 120 


De Plano Carpini, on the funeral customs : 


of the Mongols, v. 293 

De Ricci, S., on the Celtic month Equos, 
ix. 343 %. 

De Smet, J., on the sacrifice of a Sioux 
girl, vii. 239 7.1 

Dea Dia, a Roman goddess of fertility, 
vi. 239 

Dead, hair offered to the, i. 31; pretence 
of new birth at return of supposed dead 
man, i. 75; belief of the Central 
Australian aborigines in the reincar- 
nation of the, i. 96; homoeopathic 
magic of the, i. 147 5gg.; prayers and 
offerings to the, i. 163 ; magic blent with 
the worship of the, i. 164; making rain 
by means of the, i. 284 sgg. ; the illus- 
trious, represented by masked men, ii. 
178; thunder and lightning made by 
the, ii. 183; taboos on persons who 
have handled the, iii. 138 sgg.; to 
name the dead a serious crime, iii. 
352; relations of the, change their 
names from fear of the ghost, iii. 
356 sgg. ; incarnate in their namesakes, 
iii. 365 sgg. ; appear to the living in 
dreams, iii. 368, 374; offerings of 
food to the, iii, 371, 372 2.5, ix. 
154; deposited on platforms of sticks, 
iii. 372; rebirth of the, iv. 70, vii. 
85; human blood offered to the, iv. 
92 sg., 104; incarnate in serpents, 
v. 82 sqq., xi. 211 sg.; cuttings for 
the, v. 268; Osiris king and judge 
of the, vi. 13 sg.; the Egyptian, 
identified with Osiris, vi. 16; magical 
uses made of their bodies, vi. 100 sgg. ; 
the worship of the, founded on the 
theory of the soul, vii. 182; the fear 
of the, one of the most powerful factors 
in religious evolution, viii. 36 sg. ; 
buried in the houses, viii. 115; bones 
of the, viii. 153 sg.; mourners rub 
themselves with the fat or putrefying 
juices of the, viii. 162 sg.; food eaten 
out of the hand of the, ix. 44 sg. ; 
worship of the, based on fear, ix. 98 ; 
ghosts of the, periodically expelled, ix. 
123 sg. ; annual sacrifices in honour 
of the, ix. 148 2.1, See also Ancestral 
Spirits 

, communion with the, by means of 

food, viii. 154; by swallowing their 

ashes, viii. 156 sgg. 

ı festivals of the, iii. 367, 371, V. 


i e 


220, Vi. 5I 5g7., X. 223 S9., 225 SJ. i 
at end of harvest, viii, rro; bull- 
roarers sounded at, xi. 230 7. 


Dead, names of, tabooed, iii. 349 sgg. ; 


not borne by the living, iii. 354 


—, reincarnation of the, iii. 365 s¢¢., 


v. 82 sgg.; in Central Australia, i. 
196; in America, v. 91; in Africa, 
V. OI Sg. 

— , sacrifices to the, i. 163, iii. 15, 88, 
226 sg., iv. 92, 93, 94, 95» 97, Xi. 
178; on their birthdays, i. 105 
, souls of the, trees animated by, 
ii. 29 sgg.; in certain fish, ii. 30; 
all malignant, iii. 145; associated with 
falling stars, iv. 64 sgg.; lodged in 
serpents, iv. 84; received by their 
relations once a year, Vi. 51 Sgq., 
ix. 150 sgg.; invoked to make the 
crops thrive, vii. 104; supposed to 
partake of new grain, viii. 64 ; supposed 
to be in caterpillars, viii. 275 s4. ; 
supposed to be in animals, viii. 285 
sqq.; disembodied, dreaded, ix. 77; 
sit round the Midsummer fire, x. 183, 
184; first-fruits offered to, xi. 243. 
See also Dead, spirits of the 
, Spirits of the, the savage a slave 
to the, i. 217; personated by living 
men, ii. 178, iii. 371, vi. 52, 53, 58; 
in wild fig-trees, ii. 317, viii. 113; 
thought to be incarnate in their name- 
sakes, iii. 365 sgg. ; supposed to in- 
fluence the crops, vii. 104; offerings 
to, for the sake of the crops, vii. 228 ; 
give rain, viii. rog sg.; first-fruits 
offered to, viii. 109 sg., III Sgg., II5, 
116, 117, IIQ, I2I, 123, 124 sgq. ; 
prayers to, viii. 112, 113, 124 Sg. } 
omnipresent, in the Philippine Islands, 
ix. 82; swarm in the air, in Timor, 
ix. 85; purification of mourners in- 
tended to protect them against, ix. 
105.2.1 See also Ancestral spirits 


——, worship of the, ix. 97; perhaps 


fused with the propitiation of the corn- 
spirit, v. 233 sgg. ; among the Bantu 
tribes of Africa, vi. 176 sgg. 


Dead body, Flamen Dialis forbidden to 


touch, iii. 14; defilement caused by, 
vii. 74 

kings and chiefs in Africa turn into 
lions, leopards, hyaenas, hippopota- 
muses, etc., iv, 84; dead kings in 
Africa worshipped, vi. 160 sgg. 

kings of the Barotse worshipped, 
vi. 194 sg.; consulted as oracles, vi 
195 

kings of Egypt worshipped, 1. 418, 
vi. 160 

kings of the Shilluk worshipped, 
iv. 24 sg., vi. 161% sgg.; their spirits 
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thought to possess sick people, iv. 25 
sg. ; incarnate in animals, vi. 162, 163 
sg. ; Sacrifices offered to, vi. 162, 164, 
166 sq. 

Dead kings of Sofala, annual obsequies 
for, iv. 201; consulted as oracles, iv. 
201 


kings of Uganda consulted as 

oracles, i. 196, iv. 200 sg., vi. 167, 

171, 172 ; human sacrifices to, vi. 173 

man's hand used in magical cere- 

mony, iv. 267 2.3 

men believed to beget children, v. 

91I, 264; mutilated in order to disable 

their ghosts, viii. 271 sgg. 

One, the, name applied to the last 

sheaf, iv. 254 

Sea, v. 23 

Sunday, iv. 239; generally the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, iv. 221; also 
called Mid-Lent, iv. 222 2.1 

Deane, Mrs. J. H., viii. 319 72.2 

Dearth, chiefs and kings punished for, i. 
352 599. 

Death, pretence of, in magic, i. 84; in- 
fection of, i. 143; at ebb tide, i. 167 
sq. ; puppet called, carried out of 
village, ii. 73 sg. ; kept off by arrows, 
iii. 31; mourners forbidden to sleep 
in house after a, iii, 37; custom of 
covering up mirrors at a, iii. 94 5g. ; 
from imagination, iii. 135 sgg. ; sharp 
instruments tabooed after a, iii. 237, 
238; of the king of the Jinn, iv. 8; 
preference for a violent, iv. 9sgg. ; Euro- 
pean fear of, iv. 135 sg., 146; in- 
difference to, displayed by many races, 
iv. 136 sgg. ; the ‘‘ carrying out” of, 
iv. 221, 233 SJJ., 246 s¢q., ix. 227 59., 
230, 252, X. 119; conception of, in 
relation to vegetation, iv. 252, 253 5g. ; 
in the corn, iv. 254; represented at 
the maize harvest by a child covered 
with maize leaves, iv. 254; and revival 
of vegetation, iv. 263 sg. ; in the fire 
as an apotheosis, v. 179 sg.; the 
pollution of, vi. 227 sgg., viii. 85 7.3; 
banishment of the contagion of, ix. 37; 
riddles propounded after a, ix. 121 7.; 
the funeral of, ix. 205; savage tales 
of the origin of, ix. 302 sgg.; “the 
burying of,” x. 119; omens of, xi. 
54, 64; customs observed by mourners 
after a death in order to escape from 
the ghost, xi. 174 sgg. ; identified with 
the sun, xi. 174 7.! 

, the Angel of, iv. 177 sg. 

, effigy of, feared and abhorred, iv. 
239 sg. ; potency of life attributed to, 
iv. 247 sgg. ; burnt in spring fires, xi. 
21 5g. 

—— of the Great Pan, iv. 6 sg. 

a 
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Death, the Lord of, viii. 103 

, natural, of sacred king or priest, 

supposed fatal consequences of, iii. 6, 

7 i regarded as a calamity, iv. 11 sg. 

and resurrection, of Kostrubonko 
at Eastertide, iv. 261; annual, ot 
gods, v. 6, vii, I, 12 sgg., 15; ot 
Adonis represented in his rites, v. 
224 sg.; of Attis, v. 272 Sq., 306; 
of Dionysus, v. 302 2.4, vii. 14 59. ; 
coincidence between the pagan and 
the Christian festival of the divine, v, 
308 sg.; of Osiris dramatically repre- 
sented in his rites, vi. 85 sg. ; of Osiris 
interpreted as the decay and growth 
of vegetation, vi. 126 sgg.; drama 
of, at the Carnival, vii, 27 sg.; ot 
Eabani, ix. 398 sg.; the ritual of, 
in initiatory ceremonies, xi, 225 sgg. ; 
in Australia, xi. 227 sgg.; in New 
Guinea, xi. 239 sgg. ; in Fiji, xi. 243 
$qq.; in Rook, xi. 246; in New 
Britain, xi. 246 sg.; in Ceram, xi. 
249 sg7. ; in Africa, xi. 251 sgg.; in 
North America, xi. 266 sgg. ; traces 
of it elsewhere, xi. 276 sg. 

Debang monastery at Lhasa, ix. 218 

Debden in Essex, May garlands at, ii. 60 

Debregeasia velutina, used to kindle fire 
by friction, xi. 8 

Debschwitz or Dobschwitz, near Gera, 
the custom of ‘'driving out Death” 
at, iv. 235 

Debt of civilization to savagery, iii. 421 sg. 

Deccan, the Gaolis of the, vii. 7 

Deceiving the spirits of plants and trees, 
ii, 22 syg.; demons and ghosts by 
substituting effigies for living persons, 
viii. 94 sgg. 

December, the Saturnalia held in, ii. 
311 2.4, ix. 306, 307, 345; the twenty- 
fifth of, reckoned the winter solstice 
and the birthday of the Sun, v. 303 sgg. ; 
annual expulsion of demons in, ix. 
145; custom of the heathen of Harran 
in, ix. 263 sg.; the last day of, 
Hogmanay, x. 266; the twenty-first, 
St. Thomas's Day, x. 266 

Decle, L., on heaps of sticks or stones 
to which passers-by add, ix. rz #.}; 
on a custom of the kings of Uganda, 
x. 47.1 

Decline of magic with the growth of 
religion, i. 374 

of the civic virtues under the influ- 
ence of Oriental religions, v. 300 sg, 

Ded or tet pillar, the backbone of Osiris, 
vi. 108 sg. 

Dedication of girls to the service of a 
temple, v. 61 sgg. ; of men and women 
in Africa, v. 65 sgg.; of children to 
gods, v. 79 
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Dee, river in Aberdeenshire, holed stone 
in the, used by childless women, V. 36 
n.4, xi. 187 

Deega marriage, ii, 271 7.) 

Deer, magic to attract, i, rog; rule as 
to hamstringing, i, 115; taboos ob- 
served during the hunting of, i. 122; 
imitation of, as a homoeopathic charm, 
i. 155 sg. ; descentof Kalamantsfrom a, 
iv. 126 sg. ; sacrificed instead of human 
beings, iv. 166 .}; flesh of, eaten to 
prolong life or to avoid fever, viii. 143; 
not eaten by warriors, viii. 144; treated 
with respect by American Indians, viii. 
240 sgg. ; their bones not given to 
dogs, vii. 241, 242, 243; Indian 
custom of cutting out the sinew of 
the thighs of, viii. 264 sgg. ; souls of 
dead in, viii. 286, 293 sg. 

and the family of Lachlin, super- 
stition concerning, xi. 284 

Deer clan among the Moquis, viii. 178 

-hoofs in homoeopathic magic, i. 
155; used to keep out ghosts, ix, 
154%. 

Deffingen, in Swabia, Midsummer bon- 
fires at, x. 166 sg. 

Defiled hands, iii. 174. See Hands 

persons not aliowed to look at corn, 
ii. 1r2 

Defoe, Daniel, on the Angel of the 
Plague, v. 24 2.” 

Dehon, P., on witches as cats among the 
Oraons, xi, 312 

Deification of deceased mandarins, i. 415 

Deified men, sacrifices of, ix. 409 

Deir el Bahari, paintings at, ii. 131, 133 

Deiseal, deiseil, deisheal, dessil, accord- 
ing to the course of the sun, viii. 323, 
324; the right-hand turn, in the High- 
lands of Scotland, x. 150 2.1, 154 

Deities duplicated through dialectical 
differences in their names, ii. 380 sg. 
See Gods 

of vegetation as animals, viii. 1 sgg. 

Deity, savage conception of, different 
from ours, i. 375 sg. ; communion with, 
viii. 325 

Dejanira wooed by the river Achelous, ii. 
161 sg. 

Delagoa Bay, the Baronga of, i. 152, 
267 sg., Vii. 114, Vili. 280; the Thonga 
of, X. 29 

Delaware Indians, their respect for rattle- 
snakes, viii. 218; their remedies for 
sins, ix. 263; seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, x. 54 

Delbriick, B., on mother-kin among the 
Aryans, ii. 283 2.5 

Delena, in British New Guinea, evil 
magic at, i. 213 

Delia, festival at Delos, i. 32 .? 
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Delian virgins and youths before marriage 
offer their hair on the grave of dead 
maidens, i. 28 

Delirium, supposed cause of, iii. 83 

Delivery, easy, granted to women by 
Diana, i. 12; by trees, ik 57 sg. ; 
charms to ensure women an, X. 49, 50 
Sq., 52; women creep through a rifted 
rock to obtain an, xi. 189 

Delmenhorst, in Oldenburg, Easter fires 
at, X. 142 

Delos, graves of Hyperborean maidens 
in, i. 28, 33 sgg-; Apollo and Artemis 
at, i 28, 32-35; new fire brought 
from, i. 32, x. 138; the temple at, 
not to be entered after drinking wine, 
iii. 249 2.2; Theseus at, iv. 75 ; sacred 
embassy to, vi. 244; the calendar of, 
viii. 6 2.3 the Thesmophoria in, viii. 
17 2.3 

Delphi, Apollo at, i. 28; new fire sent 
from, i. 32 sg. ; gold and silver offer- 
ings at, i. 32 2.1; the common hearth 
at, i. 33; grave of Apollo at, i. 34; 
ceremony performed by the king at, i. 
45 sq. ; Slaughter of the python by 
Apollo at, iii, 223 #.1; tombs of 
Dionysus and Apollo at, iv. 3 sg., vii. 
14; festival of Crowning at, iv. 78 s¢q.; 
sacred oak at, iv. 80 sg. ; Apollo and 
the Dragon at, vi. 240; perpetual fire 
at, xi. 91 #.7; the picture of Orpheus 
at, xi. 294; Stheni, near, xi. 317 

Delphic oracle, as tosacrifices to murdered 
Phocaeans, iv. 95; on the cause of 
dearth, iv. 162; as to first-fruits offered 
at Eleusis, vii. 55, 60; on Athens as 
‘the Metropolis of the Corn," vii. 58 

Delphinium Ajacis, the flower of Ajax, 
v. 314 2.1 

Delubrum, ancient explanation of the 
word, viii. 186 z. 

Demeter, her sacred caverns, v. 88; 
sacred vaults of, v. 278 ; sorrowing for 
the descent of the Maiden, vi. 41; the 
month of, vi. 41; mysteries of, at 
Eleusis, vi. go; at the well, vi. 111 7.8; 
identified with Isis, vi. 117; “mother 
of Dionysus by Zeus, vii. 14, 66; 
Homeric Hymn to, vii. 35 sgg., 70; 
her search for Persephone, vii. 36, 57; 
institutes the Eleusinian mysteries, vii. 
37 ; a personification of the corn, vii. 39, 
40 sg.; etymology of her name, vii. 40 
n.3, 131; distinguished from the Earth- 
goddess, vii. 41, 43, 89; associated 
with the threshing-floor, vii. 41 $g., 43, 
47, 61 59., 63, 64 sg.; in art, vii. 43 3g., 
67 sq., 88 sg.; offerings of first-fruits to, 
vii. 46 sgg.; surnamed Proerosia, vii. 
51 ; bestows corn on the Athenians and 
the Sicilians, vii. 54, 56 sg.; worshipped 
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in Sicily, vii. 56 sgg. ; sacrifices to her at 
sowing, vii. 57; associated with seed- 
corn, vii. 58, 90; her epithets, vii. 63 
sq.; her image at Eleusis, vii. 64; her 
intrigue with Zeus, vii. 66; her love- 
adventure in the furrows of a thrice- 
ploughed fallow-field, vii. 66, 69; her 
ancient worship in Crete, vii. 131 ; in 
relation to the pig, viii. 16 sgg.; horse- 
headed, of Phigalia, viii. 21, 338; said 
to have eaten the shoulder of Pelops, 
viii. 263 ; rustic prototype of, viii. 334; 
her mourning for Persephone, ix. 349 ; 
the torches of, x. 340 2.1; serpents in 
the worship of, xi. 44 7. 

Demeter, Black, vii. 263; of Phigalia, 
viii. 21 

the Corn Goddess, vii. 41 sgg., 56 

S94., 63 599.) 77 59. 

the Corn Mother, vii. 53, 58 $g., 
75, 131, 184, viii. 334 

—— and ears of corn, v. 166 

——, Eleusinian, at Ephesus, i. 47 

——, Green, vii. 42, 63, 89 2., 263 

and Iasion, vii. 208 

—— and the king's son at Eleusis, v. 180 

and Persephone, vii. 35 sgg.; their 

myth acted in the mysteries of Eleusis, 

vii. 39, 187 sg. ; resemblance of their 

artistic types, vii. 67 sg.; their essential 

identity, vii. ọọ; associated with death 

and immortality, vii. go sg.; double 

personification of the corn as, vii. 208 

sgg. ; masked dance in rites of, viii. 

339 ; represented by maskers wearing 

the heads of animals, viii. 339 

and Poseidon, v. 280 

and the snake of Cychreus, iv. 87 .° 

, Yellow, vii. 41 sg. 

and Zeus, viii. 9; their marriage at 
Eleusis, ii. 138 sg., vii. 65 57g. 

Demeter's corn, vii. 42 

Demetrius Poliorcetes deified at Athens, 
i. 390 $q. 

Demnat, in the Atlas, New Year rites at, 
X. 217, 218 

Democracy to despotism, social revolution 
from, i. 371 

Democritus, on the generation of ser- 
pents, viii. 146; ona cure for scorpion 
bite, ix. 50 2.1 

Demon supposed to attack girls at 
puberty, x. 67 sg.; festival of fire 
instituted to ban a, xi. 3. See Demons 

Demon-worship, ix. 94, 96. See also Pro- 
pitiation 

Demonophobia in India, ix. 91 

Demons, communion with, by drinking 
blood, i. 383; of trees, ii. 33 57.» 35, 
42; abduction of souls by, iii. 58 
sqq.; of disease expelled by pungent 
spices, pricks, and cuts, iii. 105 sZ. ; 

n 
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coco-nut oil a protection against, iii. 
201; infants exposed to the attacks 
of, iii. 235; deceived by substitution 
of effigies for living persons, viii. 96 
sq.; Of disease exorcized by masked 
devil-dancers, ix. 38; bunged up, ix. 
61 sg.; omnipresence of, ix. 72 sgg.; 
thought to cause sickness and disease, 
famine, etc., ix. 92, 94, 95, 100, 102, 
103, 109 sgg. ; propitiation of, ix. 93, 
94, 96, 100; religious purification in- 
tended to ward off, ix. 104; public ex- 
pulsion of, ix. 10g sgg.; of cholera, 
ix. 116, 117, 123; men disguised as, ix, 
170 59., 172, 173, 213, 214, 235; CON- 
jured intoimages, ix. 171,172,173,203, 
204, 205; decoyed by a pig, ix. 200, 
201 ; putto flight byclangour of metal, 
ix. 233; banned by masks, ix. 246; 
exorcized by bells, ix. 246 $g., 251; 
attack women at puberty and child- 
birth, x. 24 2.2; expelled at the New 
Year, x. 134 5g.; abroad on Mid- 
summer Eve, x. 172; ashes of holy 
fires a protection against, xi. 8, 17; 
vervain a protection against, xi. 62; 
guard treasures, xi. 65. See also 
Devil, Devils, axd Evil Spirits 

Demons or ghosts averse to iron, ili. 232 
sqq.; deceived by dummies, viii. 96 
sqq.; repelled by gun-shots, viii. 99 

Denderah or Dendereh, inscriptions at, 
vi. 11, 86 sgg., 89, 9%, 130 m.; the 
hall of Osiris at, vi. 110; sculptures 
at, vii. 260 

Dendit or Dengait, ‘Great Rain,” the 
Supreme Being of the Dinkas, iv. 30, 
32, viii. 40 7., 114 7.” 

Déné or Tinneh Indians, their dread and 
seclusion of menstruous women, X. QI 
sqq.; the Western, tattooing among 
the, x. 98 2.1 See also Tinneh 

Denham Tracts, on need-fire in York- 
shire, x. 287 $g. 

Denmark, precautions against witchcraft 
on Walpurgis Night in, ii. 54; Whit- 
sun bride in, ii. gr sg.; oaks in the 
peat-bogs of, ii. 35r ; the beechwoods 
of, ii, 351; the Bronze Age in, ii. 351, 
352; the IronAge in, ii. 352 ; the Stone 
Age in, ii. 352; the last sheaf at 
harvest in, vii. 139 sg., 231; the Yule 
Boar in, vii. 300 sg.; fires on St. John’s 
Eve in, x. 171; passing sick children 
through a hole in the ground in, x. 
190, 191; children passed through a 
cleft oak as a cure for rupture or 
rickets in, xi. 170, 172 

Dennett, R. E., on prince-consorts in 
Loanga, ii. 277 2.3 

Deòce, a divine spirit in the kingdom of 


Kaffa, i. 410 A 
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Departmental kings of nature, ii. 1 sgg. 

Deputy, the expedient of dying by, iv. 
56, 160 

Derbyshire, Plough Monday in, viii. 330 
Poe 

Derceto, the fish goddess of Ascalon, v. 
34 n.3, ix. 370 2.) 

Dercylus, on Cadmus and the dragon, iv. 
84 n.4 

Derry, the oaks of, ii. 242 sg. ; the church 
of, ii. 363 

Dervishes, inspired, i. 386; the dancing, 
i. 408 n.l; revered in Syria, v. 77 #.4; 
of Asia Minor, v. 170 

Descent of people from animals, viii. 25 

of Persephone, vii. 46, viii. 17 

Deslawen, village of Bohemia, expulsion 
of witches on Walpurgis Night at, ix. 
161 

Despotic governments, the first advances 
made to civilization under, i. 218 

Dessil. See Detseal 

Deucalion at Hierapolis, v. 162 #.* 

Deuteronomic redactor, V. 26 7.) 

Deuteronomy (iv. 17 s¢g.}, prohibition of 
images of animals, i. 87 2.1; (xxiii. 10, 
11), as to custom in time of war, iii. 
158 2.1; (xii. 31, xviii. 9-12), on the 
sacrifice of children by fire, iv. 168 ; 
(xv. 19 sg.), on the sanctification of the 
first-born, iv. 173 2.1 

, publication of, v. 18 2.3 

Deutsch-Zepling in Transylvania, rule as 
to sowing in, vi. 133 7° 

Deux-Sévres, department of, Midsummer 
fires in the, x. 191; fires on All Saints’ 
Day in the, x. 245 sg. 

Dévadést or Dévaratid!, dancing-girl in 
Travancore, V. 63 sg. 

Devil driven away by paper kites, ix. 4; 
seen on Midsummer Eve, x. 208; his 
partiality for mustard, x. 208; brings 
fern-seed on Christmas night, xi. 289 

Devil-dancers, inspired, worshipped as 
deities in Southern India, i. 382; their 
exorcism of demons, iv. 216; conjure 
demons of disease into themselves, ix. 
38 


-driving in Chitral, ix. 137 

Devil's bit, St. John’s wort, xi. 55 2.? 

Neck, the, ix. 16, 30 

—— shoestring (Tephrosia) in homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 144 

Devils, abduction of souls by, iii. 58 sgg, ; 
personated by men, ix. 235; ghosts, 
and hobgoblins abroad on Midsummer 
Eve, x. 202. See Demons 

Devonshire, cries of reapers in, vii. 264 
sqq.; cure for cough in, ix. 51; need- 
fire in, x. 288; animals burnt alive as 
a sacrifice in, x. 302; belief in witch- 
craft in, x, 302; crawling under a 
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bramble as a cure for whooping-cough 
in, xi. 180 

Dew, washing in the, on May morning 
to ensure a fine complexion and guard 
against witchcraft, ii. 54, 67 ; gathered 
on Midsummer morning protects cattle 
against witchcraft, ii. 127, xi. 74; 
shepherds wash in the, on April arst, 
ii. 327; rolling or washing in the, on 
St. George’s morning, ii. 333, 339; 
protects cattle against witchcraft on 
St. George’s morning, ii. 335; washing 
or rolling in, on Midsummer Eve or 
Day, as a remedy for diseases of the 
skin, V. 246 sg., 248, x. 208, with 2.}; 
a daughter of Zeus and the moon, vi. 
137 

“ Dew-treading"’ in Holland, ii. 104 #.? 

Dharmi or Dharmesh, the Supreme God 
of the Oraons, ix. 92 sg. 

Dhimals, the, of Assam, mourners shaved 
among, iii. 285 

Dhinwar class in North-West India, girls 
of the, married to a god, ii. 149 

Dhurma Rajah, incarnate deity in Bhotan, 
i. 410 

DI, Aryan root meaning ‘' bright,"’ ii. 
381 - 

Dia, Roman goddess, her grove on the 
Tiber, ii. 122 

Diabolical counterfeits, resemblances of 
paganism to Christianity explained as, 
V. 302, 309 $4. 

Diagora, elective monarchy in, ii. 293 

Dialectical differences a cause of the 
duplication of deities, ii. 382 sg. 

Diana, as patroness of cattle, i 7, ii. 
124; as a torch-bearer, i 12; as 
goddess of childbirth, i. 12, 40, ii. 
128, 378; her festival on the 13th of 
August, i, r2, 14; in relation to vines 
and fruits, i. 15 sg., ii. 128; as a god- 
dess of fertility, i. 40, 120 sgg., ii. 115, 
378; in relation to animals of the 
woods, ii. 121, 124, 125 sgg.; associated 
with Silvanus, ii. 121; groves sacred 
to, ii, r2z; as the moon, ii. 128; on 
the Aventine, ii. 128; Mount Algidus 
a haunt of, ii. 380; her temple on 
Mount Tifata, ii. 380; a Mother 
Goddess, v. 45 

and Dianus, ii. 376 sgg., V. 27, 45 

——— (Jana), a double of Juno, ii. 190 
Sq., 38E Sg., Xi. 302 n.3 

—— at Nemi, her sanctuary, i. 2 sgy., 
v. 45; as huntress, i. 6; priest of, i. 
8 sgg., xi. 315; as Vesta, i. 13, ii. 
380; mate of the King of the Wood, 
i. 40, 41, ii. 12r, 380; as a goddess of 
the oak, ii. 380 

» the Tauric, i. ro sg.; her bloody 

ritual, i, II, 24 
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Diana and Virbius, i. 19 sgg., 40 sg.; ' Diminution of shadow regarded with 


perhaps annually married at Nemi, 
ii. 129 

Diana's day, 13th of August, iii. 253 

Mirror, the Lake of Nemi, i. 1, xi. 
393 

Dianus (Janus), a double of Jupiter, ii. 
190 $g., 381 5g. 

—— and Diana, ii. 376 39g., V- 27, 45 

Diapina, in West Africa, ii. 293 

Diascorea, a species of, eaten by the 
Australian aborigines, vii. 127 2.? 

Diasia, an Athenian festival, cakes shaped 
like animals sacrificed at the, viii. 
95 7." 

Dice used in divination, ix. 220 ; played 
at festivals, ix. 350 

Dickens, Charles, Martin Chuzzlewit 
quoted, i. 149 7.5; on death at ebb- 
tide, i. 168 

Dictynna and Minos, iv. 73 

Dido, her magical rites, iii. 312; flees 
from Tyre, v. 50; her traditional 
death in the fire, v. 114; worshipped 
at Carthage, v. 114; meaning of the 
name, v. 114 #.'; an Avatar of 
Astarte, v. 177; how she procured 
the site of Carthage, vi. 250 

Diels, Professor H., on human gods in 
ancient Greece, i. 390 ”.” 

Dieppe, fishermen of, their tabooed words, 
iii. 396 

Dieri, the, tribe of Central Australia, their 
magic for the multiplication of carpet- 
snakes and iguanas, i. go; their custom 
as to extracted teeth, i. 177; rain-making 
ceremonies of, i. 255 sgg-, Xi. 232; 
principal headman of, a medicine- 
man, i. 336; believe certain trees to be 
their fathers transformed, ii. 29; use 
of bull-roarers among, vii. 106, xi. 
229 $q., 232; drank blood of slain 
men to make themselves brave, viii. 
151; their expulsion of a demon, ix. 
110; their dread of women at men- 
struation, X 77 

Diet regulated on the principle of homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 135; of kings and 
priests regulated, ili. 291 599. 

Dieterich, A., on rebirth, iii. 369 7.* 

Difference of language between husbands 
and wives, iii. 347 sg. ; between men 
and women, iii. 348 sg. 

Digger Indians of California, ashes of 
dead smeared on head of mourner 
among the, viii. 164 

Digging the fields, homoeopathic magic 
at, i 139 

Digging-sticks used by women, vii. 118, 
120, 122, 124, 126, 128 

Dijon, ox killed at harvest near, Vil. 290; 
Lenten fires at, x. 114 


apprehension, iii. 86 sg. 

Dinant, Feast of All Souls in, vi. 70 

Dingelstedt, in district of Erfurt, harvest 
custom at, vii. 221 

Dingle, church of St. Brandon near, xi. 
190 

Dinkas or Denkas, the, of the White 
Nile, iv. 28 sgg.; magical powers of 
chiefs among, i. 347; worship a 
supreme being called Dengdit, iv. 30 ; 
totemism of, iv. 30 sg.; their rain- 
makers, iv. 31 sgg. ; their rain-makers 
not allowed to die a natural death, iv. 
33; their belief in serpents as reincarna- 
tions of the dead, v. 82 sg.; pour 
milk on graves, v. 87; their reverence 
for their cattle, viii. 37 sgg.; their 
offering of first-fruits, viii, 114; their 
use of cows as scapegoats, ix. 193 

Dinkelsbühl in Bavaria, the Corn-mother 
at, vii. 133 

Dinnschenchas or Dinnsenchus, 
Irish document, iv. 183 2.4 

Dio Chrysostom, as to the soul on the 
lips, iii. 33; on fame as a shadow, 
iii. 86 sg. ; on the people of Tarsus, 
v, 118; on pyre at Tarsus, v. 126 2.1; 
on the Sacaea, ix. 368, 402 2.1; on 
Sardanapalus, ix. 390 2.) ; his account 
of the treatment of the mock king of 
the Sacaea, ix. 414 

Diocles, prince of Eleusis, vii. 37 

Diodorus Siculus, on divine honours ac- 
corded to Hippolytus, i. 25.1; on adop- 
tion of Hercules by Hera, i. 74; on the 
worship of Egyptian kings, i. 418 7.? ; 
on Amulius Silvius, king of Alba, ii. 180; 
on the origin of fire, ii, 256 2.1; on 
Peleus in Phthia, ii. 278 2.4; on the 
rules of life observed by Egyptian 
kings, iii. 12 sg.; on the worship ot 
Poseidon in Peloponnese, v. 203; 
on the burial of Osiris, vi. 10 sg. ; 
on the rise of the Nile, vi. 31 2.1; 
on the date of harvest in Egypt, vi. 
32 n.?; on Osiris as a sun-god, vi. 
120; on the predominance of women 
over men in ancient Egypt, vi. 214 ; 
on worship of Demeter and Perse- 
phone, vii. 56 sgg. ; on the laments of 
the Egyptian reapers, vii. 215; on the 
human sacrifices of the Celts, xi. 32 

Diomede, at Troezen, i. 27; white 
horses sacrificed to, i. 27; sacred grove 
of, i. 27; marries the daughter of the 
king of Daunia, ii. 278 sg.; human 
sacrifices to, iv. 166 7.1, Y. 145 

Dionaea, Venus’ fly-trap, homoeopathic 

s magic of, i. 144 

Dione, wife of Zeus at Dodona, jli. 189; 
the old consort of Zeus, ii. 381, 382 


early 
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Dionysiac festival of the opening of the 
wine jars, ix. 351 $4. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the sim- 
plicity of Roman worship, ii. 202 sg. ; 
on the Etruscans, ii. 287 ”.4; on Tar- 
quin the Proud, ii. 291 2.? 

Dionysus, vii. 1 sgg.; mated with Artemis, 
i. 36; advises the Edonians to put their 
king Lycurgus to death, i. 366; the 
Lenaean festival of, ii. 44; marriage of, 
to the Queen of Athens, ii. 136 sg., vii. 
30 sg. ; in the Marshes, sanctuary of, 
ii. 137 ; as a bull, ii. 137 #.1, V. 123, 
vii. 16 sg., 31, viii. 3 sgg. ; and Ariadne, 
ii. 138; his face or body sometimes 
painted red, ii. 175; identified with 
ivy, ii. 251; in the city, festival of, iii. 
316; the tomb of, at Delphi, iv. 3; 
human sacrifice consummated by a 
priest of, iv. 163; boys sacrificed to, 
iv. 166 2.1; with vine and plough- 
man on a coin, v. 166; ancient 
interpretation of, v. 194, 213; death, 
resurrection, and ascension of, v. 302 
n.4, vii. 12 sgg., 32; torn in pieces, 
vi. 98, vii. 13, 14; and Lycurgus, vi. 
98, vii. 24; and Pentheus, vi. 98, vii. 
24; human sacrifices to, in Chios, vi. 
98 sg., vii. 24 ; his coarse symbolism, 
vi. 113; identified with Osiris, vi. 113, 
vii. 3; similarity of the rites of, to 
those of Osiris, vi. 113, 127; race of 
boys at vintage from his sanctuary, vi. 
238; men dressed as women in the 
rites of, vi. 258; the effeminate, vi. 
259; god of the vine, vii. 2 sg. ; god 
of trees, vii. 3 sg. ; the Flowery, vii. 
4; a god of agriculture and corn, vii. 
5, 29; and the winnowing-fan, vii. 5 
59g-, 27, 29; as Zagreus, vii. 12; 
horned, vii. 12, 16; son of Zeus by 
Persephone, Demeter, or Semele, vii. 
12, 14; the sacred heart of, vii. 13, 
14,15; ritual of, vii. 14 sg. ; his grave 
at Delphi or at Thebes, vii. 14; torn 
to pieces at Thebes, vii. 14, 25; his 
descent into Hades, vii. 15; as god of 
the dead, vil. 16; live animals rent in 
rites of, vii. 17, 18, viii. 16; as a goat, 
vii. 17 sg., Vili. 1 sgg. ; human sacri- 
fices in his rites, vii. 24; his death 
and resurrection perhaps acted at the 
Anthesteria, vii. 32; a barbarous deity, 
vii. 34; son of Zeus and Demeter, vii. 
66; and the bull-roarer, vii. r10 2.4; 
his relations to Pan, Satyrs, and 
Silenuses, viii. 1 sgg. ; his resurrection 
perhaps enacted in his rites, viii. 16; the 
Foxy, viii. 282; and the drama, ix. 384 

Dioscorides on mistletoe, xi. 318 2.1 

Diospolis Parva (How), monument of 
Osiris at, vi. 110 
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Diphilus, king of Cyprus, v. 146 

Dipping for apples at Hallowe'en, x. 
237, 239, 241, 242, 245 

Dirk to be called by another name on 
meeting a goblin, iii. 396 

Disappearance of early kings, iv. 28, 31 

Disc, winged, as divine emblem, v. 132 

Discoloration, annual, of the river Adonis, 
v. 30, 225 

Discovery of fire, ii. 255 sgg.; of the 
body of Osiris, vi. 85 sg. 

Discs, burning, thrown into the air, x. 
116 sg., 119, 143, 165, 166, 168 sg., 
172, 328, 334; burning, perhaps 
directed at witches, x. 345 

Disease, demons of, expelled by pungent 
spices, pricks, and cuts, ili. 105 sg. ; 
transferred to’ other people, ix. 6 sg. ; 
transferred to tree, ix. 7; transferred 
to effigies, ix. 7; demons of, exorcized 
by devil-dancers, ix. 98; caused by 
ghosts, ix. 85; annual expulsion of, 
ix. 139; sent away in little ships, ix. 
185 sgg.; walking through fire as a 
remedy for, xi. 7 ; conceived as some- 
thing physical that can be stripped off 
the patient and left behind, xi. 172. 
See also Cures, Demons, Sickness 

of language the supposed source of 
myths, vi. 42 

Disease-makers in Tana, i. 341 sg. 

Diseases thought to be caused by demons, 
ix. 92, 94, 95, I00, 102, 103 

of cattle ascribed to witchcraft, x. 
343 

Disenchanting strangers, various modes 
of, iii. 102 sgg. 

Disguises to avert the evil eye, vi. 262; 
to deceive dangerous spirits, vi. 262 
SG., 263 59. 

Dish, external soul of warlock in, xi. 141 

Dishes, effect of eating out of sacred, iii. 
4; of sacred persons tabooed, iii. 131 ; 
special, used by girls at puberty, x. 
47, 49. See Vessels 

Disintegration, atomic, viii. 305 

Dislike of people to have children like 
themselves, iii. 88 sg., iv. 287 (288 
in Second Impression) 

Dislocation, Roman cure for, xi. 177 

Dismemberment of Osiris, suggested ex- 
planations of, vi. 97, vii. 262; of Half- 
dan the Black, king of Norway, vi. 100, 
102; of Segera, a magician of Kiwai, 
vi. ror; of kings and magicians, and 
use of their severed limbs to fertilize 
the country, vi. ror sg. ; of the bodies 
of the dead to prevent their souls 
from becoming dangerous ghosts, vi. 
188 

Displacement of heathen festivals by two 
days in the Christian calendar, i. 14 
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Disposal of cut hair and nails, iii, 267 


sgg. 
Ditino, deified dead kings of the Barotse, 
vi. 194 
Dittenberger, W., on the Eleusinian 
games, vii. 77 7.4 
Dittmar, C. von, on the fear of demons 
among the Koryaks, ix. 100 sg. 
Diurnal tenure of the kingship, iv. 118 sg. 
Dius, a Macedonian month, vii. 46 7.? 
Divination from spittle, i. 99; by cast- 


Divine personages not allowed to touch 


the ground with their feet, x. 2 sgg. ; 
not allowed to see the sun, x. 18 sgq.; 
suspended for safety between heaven 
and earth, x. 98 sg. 

Spirit incarnate in Shilluk kings, 
iv. 21, 26 sg. 


Diviners, ancient, their rules of diet, 


viii. 143 


Divining bones, vi. 180, 181 


-rod cut on Midsummer Eve, xi. 


ing stones, inspection of entrails, and 
interpretation of dreams, i. 344; regalia 
employed as instruments of, i. 363; 
various modes of, on May morning to 
discover who should be married first, 
ii. 67 sg.; by flowers, ii. 345 ; by wells, 
ii. 345 ; as to love on St. George’s Day 
among the Slavs, ii. 345 sg. ; by crystals, 
iii. 56; by shoulder-blades, iii. 229, 
viii. 234; by knotted threads, iii. 304 
n.5; to determine the ancestor who is 
reborn in a child, iii. 368 sg. ; by tree 
and water at Delphi, iv. 80; at Mid- 
summer, V. 252 S., X. 208 Sg. ; 
magic dwindles into, vii. 110 #., 
x 336; by crocodile-hunter, viii. 
210; on Christmas Day, ix. 316 
n.l; on Twelfth Night, ix. 316; 
on St. John’s Night (Midsummer 
Eve), x. 173, xi. 46 7.3, 50, 52 394., 
61, 64, 67 sgg.; at Hallowe'en, x. 
225, 228 sgg.; by stones at Hallow- 
e'en fires, x. 230 Sg., 239, 240; by 
stolen kail, x. 234 sg., 241; by clue 
of yarn, x. 235, 240, 241, 243; by 
hemp seed, x. 235, 241, 245; by 
winnowing-basket, x. 236; by thrown 
shoe, x. 236; by wet shirt, x. 236, 
241; by white of eggs, x. 236 3g., 
238; by apples in water, x. 237; by 
a ring, x. 237; by names on chimney- 
piece, x. 237; by three plates or 
basins, x. 237 Sg., 240, 244; by nuts 
in fire, x. 237, 239, 241, 242, 245; by 
salt cake, or salt herring, x. 238 sg. ; 
by a sliced apple, x. 238 ; by eaves- 
dropping, x. 238, 243, 244; by knife, 
x. 241; by briar-thorn, X. 242; by 
melted lead, x. 242; by cabbages, x. 
242; by cake at Hallowe'en, x. 242, 
243; by ashes, x. 243, 244, 245; by 
salt, x. 244; by raking a rick, x. 247. 
See also Divining-rod 

Divine animal, killing the, viii. 169 sgg. 
animals as scapegoats, ix. 216 54., 
226 sq. 

consort, the,” ii. 131 

— king, the killing of the, iv. 9 sgg. 
—— kings of the Shilluk, iv. 17 sg. 
men as scapegoats, ix. 217 599, 
226 sg. 


gr 


67 sgg.; made of hazel, xi. 67 sg., 
291 72.3; made of mistletoe in Sweden, 
xi. 69, 291; made of four sorts of 
wood, xi. 69; made of willow, xi. 
69 z. ; made out of a parasitic rowan, 
xi, 281 sg. 

Divinities, human, bound by many rules, 
iii. 419 sg. ; of the volcano Kirauea, 
V. 217 

Divinity of the Brahmans, i. 403 sg. 

of chief supposed to reside in his 

eyes, viii. 153 

claimed by Fijian chiefs, i. 389 

of kings, i. 48 sgg., 372; in the 
Pacific, i. 386 sgg.; in Africa, i. 392 
sg., 396; among the Hovas, i. 397; 
among the Sakkalava, i. 397 59.3 
among the Malays, i. 398; in India, 
i. 403; in great historical empires, i. 
415 sgg. ; growth of the conception of 
the, ii. 376 sgg. ; among the Semites, 
v. 15 sgg.; among the Lydians, v. 
182 sgg. 

Divisibility of life, doctrine of the, xi. 
221 

Division of labour in relation to social 
progress, i. 420; between the sexes, 
vii. 129 

Divorce of spiritual from temporal power, 
ili. 17 59g. 

Diwali, Hindoo feast of lamps, ii. 160, 
ix. 145 

Dix Cove, in Guinea, crocodiles sacred 
at, viii. 287 

Dixmude, in Belgium, feast of All Souls 
at, vi. 70 

Dixon, Roland B., on the importance of 
shamans among the Maidu, i. 357 

Dixon, Dr. W. E., on hemlock as an 
anaphrodisiac, ii. 139 #.} 

Djakuns of the Malay Peninsula, their 
mode of making fire, ii. 236 

Djuldjul, girl dressed in leaves and 
flowers at rain-making ceremony, i. 


2 

Dal hvali; in Silesia, custom at thresh- 
ing at, vii. 148 ; need-fire at, x. 278 

Dobrizhoffer, Father M. , on the reluctance 
of the Abipones to utter their own 

* names, iii. 328; on changes of language 
among the Abipones, iii. 360; on the 
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respect of the Abipones for the Pleiades, 
v. 258 2.2 

Doctrine of lunar sympathy, vi. 140 sgg. 

Déd, ‘' beloved," v. 19 2.2, 20 %.? 

Dodge, Colonel R. I., on exorcism of 
strangers among North American 
Indians, iii. 105 ; on the death of the 
Great Spirit, iv. 3 

Dodola, girl clad in grass and herbs at 
rain-making ceremony, i. 273 

Dodona, oracular spring at, ii 172; 
Zeus at, ii. 177; Zeus and Dione at, 
ii. 189; bronze gongs at, ii. 358 s4. ; 
Zeus and his oracular oak at, ii. 358, 
xi. 89 sg. 

Dodwell, E., on image of Demeter at 
Eleusis, vii. 64 

Dog, sacrificed to war-god, i. 173; used 
in rain-making, i. 302; used in stop- 
ping rain, i 303; sacrificed to tree- 
spirit, ii. 36 ; sacrificed on roof of new 
house, ii. 39; prohibition to touch or 
name, iii. 13; killed instead of king, 
iv. 17; corn-spirit as, vii. 271 sgg. ; of 
the harvest, vii. 273; feast on flesh 
of, viii. 256; Iroquois sacrifice of 
white, viii. 258 2.3, ix. 127, 209; 
transmigration of sinner into, vili. 299; 
sickness transferred to, ix. 33; cough 
transferred to, ix. 51; fever transferred 
to, ix. 51; sacrifice of, in time of 
smallpox, ix. 121; as scapegoat, ix. 
209 sg.; not allowed to enter priest’s 
house, x. 4; beaten to ensure woman's 
fertility, x. 69 ; charm against the bite 
of a mad, xi. 56; a Batta totem, xi. 
223. See also Dogs 

, black, sacrificed for rain, i. 291; 

used to stop rain, i. 303 

, white, sacrifice of, viii. 258 ».?, 
ix. 127, 209 

Dog-demon of epilepsy, ix. 69 . 

-eating Spirit, vii. 2r 

Dog Star, red-haired puppies sacrificed 
to the, vii. 26r; supposed to blight 
the crops, vii. 261 ; supposed by the 
ancients to cause the heat of summer, 
x. 332. See Sirius 

Dog’s ghost feared by women, viii. 
232 2.3 

Dogrib Indians will not taste blood, iii, 
241; do not pare nails of female chil- 
dren, iii, 263 

Dogs crowned, i. 14, ii. 125 5g., 127 $g. ; 
sacrificed at the marriage of Sun and 
Earth, ii. 99; witches turn into, ii. 
334; sacrificed and hung on trees of 
sacred grove, ii. 365; bones of game 
kept from, iii. 206; unclean, iii. 206; 
tigers called, iii. 402, devoured in 
religious rites, vii. 19, 20, 21%, 22; 
their flesh or liver eaten to acquire 
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bravery, viii. 145; sacrificed at bear- 
feasts, viii. 196, 202; not allowed to 
gnaw bones of slain animals, viii. 225, 
238 sgqg., 243, 259; bones of deer not 
given to, viii. 241, 242, 243; the re- 
surrection of, viii. 256 sg.; pairing, 
fertilizing virtue of stick which has been 
used to separate, ix. 264 sg. ; imitated 
by dancers, ix. 382. See also Dog, 
Hounds 

Dolac, need-fire at, x. 286 

Doliche in Commagene, Jupiter Doliche- 
nus at, v, 136 

Doll made of last corn at harvest, vii. 
140, I5I, 153, 155, 157, 162. See 
also Dolls 

Dollar - bird associated with rain, i. 
287 sq. 

Dolls or puppets employed for the re- 
storation of souls to their bodies, iii. 
53 547., 62 sg. See also Doll, Puppets 

Dolmen, sick children passed through a 
hole in a, xi. 188 

Domalde, a Swedish king, sacrificed for 
good seasons, i. 366 sg. 

Domaszewski, Professor A., on the rites 
of Attis at Rome, v. 266 7.3 

Dominica rosae, the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, iv. 222 .} 

Domitian and the oak crown, ii. 177 ”. 

Dommartin, Lenten fires at, x. 109 

Domovoy, Russian house- spirit, ii. 
233 2.) 

Doms of India, their primitive beliefs, ii. 
288 n.? 

Don Quixote, as to edible acorns, ii. 356 

t‘ Donald of the Ear,” magic effigy of, i. 69 

Donar or Thunar, the German thunder 
god, the oak of, ii. 364 

Door, the words for, in Aryan languages, 
ii. 384; of house protected against 
fiends, viii. 96 ; certain fish and portions 
of animals not to be brought into house 
through the, viii. 189 sg., 193, 196, 
242 SJ., 256; separate, for girls at 
puberty, x. 43, 44. See also Doors 

Doorie, hill of, at Burghead, x. 267 

Doorposts, blood of sacrificial victims 
smeared on, iii. 15, iv. 97, 175, 176..! 

Doors, Janus as a god of, ii. 383 sg. ; 
opened to facilitate childbirth, iii. 296, 
297; Opened to facilitate death, iii. 
309; separate, used by menstruous 
women, x. 84 

Doorway, to stand or loiter in the, for- 
bidden under certain circumstances, 
i, 114 ; creeping through narrow open- 
ing in, as a cure, xi. 181 sg. 

Dorasques of Panama, their theory of 
earthquakes, v. 201 

Dordrecht, ‘'dew-treading” at Whit 
suntide at, ii. 104 2.2 
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Doreh in Dutch New Guinea, ghosts of 
the murdered driven away at, iii. 170; 
the tug-of-war at, ix. 178 

Doreh Bay in Dutch New Guinea, i. 125, 
iv. 288 

Dorians, their superstition as to meteors, 
iv. 59 

Dormice, charm against, viii, 281 

Dorpat, rain-making at, i. 248 

Dos Santos, J., on the divinity of African 
kings, i. 392 ; on the method adopted 
by a Caffre king to prolong his life, 
vi. 222 sg. 

Dosadhs, an Indian caste, the fire-walk 
among the, xi. 5 

Dosuma, king of, not allowed to touch 
the ground, x. 3 

Douay, procession of the giants at, xi. 
33 37. 

Double, the afterbirth or placenta, re- 
garded asa person's double, vi. 169 sg. 

Double-axe, Midsummer king of the, x 
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—— -headed axe, symbol of Sandan, v. 
127; carried by Lydian kings, v. 
182; a palladium of the Heraclid 
sovereignty, v. 182; figured on coins, 
V. 183 2. 

—— -headed bust at Nemi, i. 41 sg. 

-headed eagle, Hittite emblem, v 

133 7. 

-headed fetish among the Bush 

negroes of Surinam, ii. 385 

-headed Janus, explanation of, ii. 

384 sg. 

personification of the corn as male 
and female, vii. 163 sg.; of the corn 
in female form as old and young, vil. 
164 sqq., 209 sg.; of the corn as 
mother and daughter, vii. 207 sgg. 

Doubles, spiritual, of men and animals, 
in ancient Egypt, ili. 28 sg. 
Doubs, Montagne de, bonfires on the 
Eve of Twelfth Night in the, ix. 316 
Dough image of god eaten sacramentally, 
viii. 86 sgg., 90 Sg. 

images of animals eee instead 

of the animals, viii. 95 2.7 

puppets as substitutes for live 
human beings, viii. 101 sg. 

Douglas, Alexander, victim of witchcraft, 
ix. 39 

a in Southern France, crawling 
through holed stones near, xi. 187 sg. 

Doutté, Edmond, on the invocation of 
jinn by their names, iii. 390; on sacred 
prostitution in Morocco, v. 39 %.°; 
on the blessed influence (araka), of 
Mohammedan saints, ix. 22 

Dove, the ceremony of the fiery, at 
Easter in Florence, x. 126; a Batta 
totem, xi. 223 
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Doves burnt in honour of Adonis, v. 
126 7.7, 147; external soul of magi- 
cians in, xi. 104 ; Aeneas led by doves 
to the Golden Bough, xi. 285, 316 z.! 

Doves, sacred, of Aphrodite, v. 33; of 
Astarte, V. 147, ix. 370 2.} 

Down, County, ‘‘ Winning the Churn” 
at harvest in, vii. 154 sg. 

Dowries earned by prostitution, v. 38, 59 

Dracaena terminalis, in magic, i. 159; 
its leaves used to beat the sick, ix. 265 

Dragon, rain-god represented as, i. 297, 
298; or serpent of water, ii. 155 
sqq.; the Slaying of the, at Furth, ii. 
163 sg.; effigy of, carried at Ragusa 
on St. George's Day, ii. 164 2.1; 
drama of the slaughter of the, iv. 78 
sqq., 89; myth of the slaughter of 
the, iv. 105 sgqg.; slain by Cadmus at 
Thebes, vi. 241; at Midsummer, effigy 
of, xi. 37; external soul of a queen in 
a, xi. 105; of the water-mill, Servian 
story of the, xi. 111 sgg. 

—— and Apollo, at Delphi, iv. 78 sgg., 
vi. 240 

of Rouen, destroyed by St. Romain, 

ii, 164 sgg., 167 

of Tarascon, carried in procession 

on Whitsunday, ii. 170 %.1 

and Tiger mountains, palace of the 
head of Taoism on the, i. 413 sg. 

Dragon-crest of kings, iv. 105 

divinity of stream prayed to for 

rain, i. 291% sg. 

stone thought 2 confer sharpness 
of vision, i. 165 72.8 

Dragon's blood, a protection against 
witchcraft, ii. 164; knowledge of the 
language of birds learnt through tast- 
ing, viii. 146 

Dragons, artificial, in rain-making, i. 
297 ; or serpents personated by kings, 
iv. 82; driven away by smoke of Mid- 
summer bonfires, x. 161; St. Peter's 
fires lighted to drive away, X. 195 

of water, folk-tales of virgins sacri- 
ficed to, ii. 155 

Draguignan, in the department of Var, 
Midsummer fires at, x. 193 

Drama, sacred, of the death and resur- 
rection of Osiris, vi. 85 sg. ; modern 
Thracian, at the Carnivals vii, 25 
sgg. ; magical, vii. 187 sg. 

Dramas, magical, to promote vegetation, 
ii. 120; for the regulation of the 
seasons, V. 4 sg.; to ensure good 
crops, vii. 187 sg. 

, sacred, as magical rites, ix. 373 $99. 

Dramatic contests of actors representing 
Summer and Winter, iv. 254 sgg. 

exhibitions sometimes originate in 

magical rites, ii. 142 
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Dramatic performance instituted in time 
of plague to appease the god, ix. 65 
representation of the resurrection of 
Osiris in his rites, vi. 85; of the corn- 

spirit, viii. 325 

rites practised with magical inten- 

tion, vii. x 

weddings of gods and goddesses, 
ii, 121 

Draupadi or Krishna, the wooing of the 
princess, ii. 306; the heroine of the 
Mahabharata, xi. 7 

Dravidian tribes of Northern India for- 
bid a menstruous woman to touch 
house-thatch, i. 179 #.1; their cure 
for epilepsy, ix. 259 sq. 

Drawing on wood or sand forbidden in 
absence of hunters, i. 122 

Dread and seclusion of menstruous 
women, x. 76 sgg.; dread of witch- 
craft in Europe, x. 342 

Dream, guardian spirit or animal acquired 
in a, xi. 256 sg. 

Dreaming on flowers on Midsummer 
Eve, x. 175. See Dreams 

Dreams, modes of counteracting evil, i. 
172 sg.; the telling of, a charm to 
calm a storm, i. 321; the interpreta- 
tion of, i 344; absence of soul in, 
iii. 36 sgg. ; belief of savages in the 
reality of, iii, 36 sg.; omens drawn 
from, iii. 161, 163, 404, 406; spirits 
of the dead appear to the living in, iii. 
368, 374, vi. 162, 190; revelations in, 
iv. 25; women visited by a serpent in 
dreams in a sanctuary of Aesculapius, 
v. 80; revelations given to sick people 
by Pluto and Persephone in, v. 205 ; 
as causes of attempted transformation 
of men into women, vi. 255 sgg.; as 
a source of belief in immortality, viii. ° 
260 sy.; and their fulfilment in time 
of sickness, ix. 121; festival of, among 
the Iroquois, ix. 127; oracular, x. 238, 
242; of love on Midsummer Eve, xi. 
52, 54; prophetic, on the bloom of the 
oak, xi. 292 ; prophetic, on mistletoe, 
xi. 29 

Drethkinigstag, Twelfth Day in Germany 
and Austria, ix. 329 

Drenching of people with water as a rain- 
charm, i. 250, 251, 269 5g., 272, 273, 
274, 275, 277 $q., li. 77; of trees as 
a rain-charm, ii. 47; of leaf-clad 
mummer as a rain-charm, iv. 211; of 
last corn cut with water as a rain- 
charm, V. 237 $g. 

Drinking, modes of, practised by ta- 
booed persons, iii. 117 sgg., 120, 
143, 146, 147, 148, 160, 182, 183, 
185, 189, 197, 198, 256; juices of 
dead kinsfolk, viii. 163 7. 
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Drinking out of a king's skull in order 
to be inspired by his spirit, vi. 171 
and eating, taboos on, iii. 116 


sgg. 

Drischila, a threshing cake in West 
Bohemia, vii. 150 

Driver, Professor S. R., on the prae- 
Israelitish inhabitants of Canaan, iv. 
170 2.5; on the consecration of the 
firstling males, iv. 173 2.3 

“ Driving out the Witches” on Walpurgis 
Night in Bohemia, ix. 162; on Wal- 
purgis Night in Voigtland, x. 160; at 
Midsummer in Switzerland, x. 170, 


171 

Drobede (Draupadi), the heroine of the 
epic Mahabharata, xi. 7 

Drömling, in Brunswick, dramatic con- 
test between Summer and Winter at, 
iv. 257 

Drémiling district, in Hanover, need-fire 
in, xX. 277 

Drops of water in homoeopathic magic, 
i. 173 

Dropsy, ancient Greek mode of prevent- 
ing, i. 78; ceremony to prevent, in 
India, i. 79 

Drought, funeral of, a rain-making cere- 
mony, i. 274; supposed to be caused 
by unburied dead, i. 287; violence 
done to the rain-powers in time of, 
i. 296 sgg.; magical ceremony for 
causing, i. 313; and dearth, chiefs 
and kings punished for, i, 352 397. ; 
rain-makers killed in time of, ii. 2, 3; 
supposed to be caused by sexual crime, 
ii. 110, III, 113; supposed to be 
caused by a concealed miscarriage, iii. 
153 sg.; kings answerable for, v. 21 
sg. ; attributed to misconduct of young 
girls, x. 31 

Drowned, souls of the, thought to pass 
into trees, animals, or fish, ii. 30; 
in holy spring, the sacred bull Apis, 
viii. 36 

Drowning as a punishment for sexual 
crimes, ii. rog, 110, 111; sacrifice by, 
ii, 364; as a mode of executing royal 
criminals, iii, 242, 243 

Drowning girls in rivers as sacrifices, ii, 
ISI sg. 

human victims as sacrifices to water- 
spirits, ii. 157 sgg. 

Drowo, gods, in the language of the 
Ewe-speaking peoples of West Africa, 
ix. 74 

Druid, purification performed by an Irish, 
ii. 116; etymology of the word, x. 76 7.1 

Druid’s Glass, certain beads called the, 
x. 16; prediction, the, x. 229 

Druidical festivals, so-called, of the Scotch 
Highlanders, x. 147, 206; custom of 
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burning live animals, xi. 38; the 
animals perhaps deemed embodiments 
of witches, xi. 41 3g., 43 sg. 

Druidical sacrifices, W. Mannhardt’s 
theory of the, xi. 43 

Druidism, so-called, remains of, x. 233, 
241; and the Christian Church in 
relation to witchcraft, xi. 42 

Druids, Lucan on the, i. 2 7.1; oak and 
mistletoe worshipped by the, ii. 9, 358, 
362, xi. 76 sg., 301; female, ii. 241 72.1; 
derivation of the name, ii. 363; the 
Irish, ii. 363; their superstition as 
to ‘‘serpents’ eggs,” x. 15; their 
human sacrifices, xi. 32 sg. ; in rela- 
tion to the Midsummer festival, xi. 33 
597., 45; their cycle of thirty years, 
xi. 77; catch the mistletoe in a white 
cloth, xi. 293 

of Gaul, their sacrifices of white 

bulls, ii. 189 

of Ireland, their custom of driving 
cattle between two’ fires at Beltane 
(May Day), x. 157 

Druids’ Hill, the, in County Sligo, x. 229 

Drum, eating out of a, as a sacrament in 
the rites of Attis, v. 274 

Drumconrath, near Abbeyleix, in Ire- 
land, cut hair kept against the Day of 
Judgment at, iii. 280 sg. 

Drums, homoeopathic magic at the 
making of, i. 134 sg.; beaten as a 
charm against a storm, i. 328 ; human 
sacrifice for royal, vi. 223, 225 ; beaten 
to expel demons, ix. III, 113, 116, 
118, 120, 126, 146, 204 

Drunkard, corpse of, in rain-charm, i. 
285 

Dry food eaten, on principle of homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 114, 144; food to be 
eaten by rain-doctor when he wishes 
to avert rain, i. 271 

Dryas, killed by his father King Lycur- 
gus, vil, 24 

and Clitus, their contest for a bride, 
ii, 307 

Drynemetum, ‘‘the temple of the oak,” 
in Galatia, ii. 363, xi. 89 

Du Chaillu, P. B., the Ashira dispute for 
the clippings of his hair, iii. 271 sg. 

Du Pratz, Le Page, on the fire-temples 
of the Natchez, ii. 263; on the festival 
of the new corn among the Natchez 
Indians, viii. 77 sgg. 

Duala tribe of the Cameroons, their 
story of the type of Beauty and the 
Beast, iv. 130 7. 

Duals, a tribe of Garos, their harvest 
festival, viii. 337 : 
Dublin, Whitsuntide custom near, ii. 

103 ; custom on May Day at, ii. 141 


sq. 
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Dubrajpur, in Bengal, rain-making at, i, 
278 

Dubrowitschi, a Russian village, expul- 
sion of spirit of plague at, ix. 173 

Duchesne, Mgr. L., on the origin of 
Christmas, v. 305 2.4; on the date of 
the Crucifixion, v. 307 

Duck, gripes transferred to a, ix. 50; 
baked alive as a sacrifice in Suffolk, 
X. 304 

Duck's egg, external soul in a, xi. 109 
SQ., IIS SQ., 116, IIQ s59., 120, 126, 
130, 132 

Ducks and frogs imitated in rain-making, 
i. 255 

and ptarmigan, dramatic contest 
of the, iv. 259 

Dudilaa, a spirit who lives in the sun, 
flesh of pig offered to, ix. 186 

Dudulé, boy decked with ferns and 
flowers at rain-making ceremony, i. 
274 

Dugong, magical models of, i. 108; 
skulls and bones of, preserved, viii. 
258 2.2 

Dugong fishing, taboos in connexion with, 
ili, 192 

Duk-duk, a disguised man representing a 
cassowary, xi. 247 

Duk-duk, secret society of New Britain, 
New Ireland, and Duke of York Island, 
X. II, xi. 246 sg. 

Duke Town, on the Calabar River, 
crocodile animated by soul of chief at, 
xi, 209 

Town, in Guinea, human sacrifices 
to the river at, ii. 158; periodic expul- 
sion of demons at, ix. 204 2.1 

Duke of York Island, xi. 199 7.2; the 
natives of, pay the fish for those which 
they catch, viii. 252; Duk-duk society 
in, xi. 247; exogamous classes in, 
xi. 248 7. 

Dukkala, in Morocco, New Year customs 
in, x. 218 

Dulyn, the tarn of, on Snowdon, i. 307 

Dumannos, a month of the Gallic 
calendar, ix. 343 

Dumbartonshire, the harvest Maiden in, 
vii. 157 sg., 218 2.2; harvest custom 
in, vii. 268 ; Hallowe'en in, x. 237 2.° 

Dumfriesshire, mode of cutting the last 
standing corn in, vii. 154 

Dummies to avert attention of ghosts or 
demons, viii. 96 sgg. 

‘¢ Dumping” people on harvest field, vii. 
226 sq. 

Dumplings in human form at threshing, 
vii. 148; in form of pigs at harvest 
supper, vii. 299 

Durbeath, in Caithness, need-fire at, x. 
291 
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Duncan, Mr., on the ceremonial canni- 
balism of the coast tribes of British 
Columbia, vii. 18 sg. 

Dung-beetle imitated by actor or dancer, 
ix, 381 

Dunkeld, Hallowe'en fires near, x. 232 

Dunkirk, procession of giants on Mid- 
summer Day at, xi. 34 sg. 

Dunvegan, the laird of, supposed to 
attract herring, i. 368 

Duplication of deities, vii. 212 sg., ix. 
405 5g.; an effect of dialectical differ- 
ences, ii. 382 sg. 

Duran, Diego, Spanish historian of 
Mexico, ix. 295 2.1; on the human 
representative of Xipe, ‘‘the Flayed 
God,” ix. 297; on the date of the 
festival of the flaying of men, ix. 
300 7,1 

Durandus, G. (W. Durantis), his Ration- 
ale Divinorum Offictorum, x. 161 

Durga, image of, in a magical ceremony, 
i. 65 

Durham, Miss M. E., on Albanian super- 
stition as to portraits, ili. 100 

Durham, the mell or £irz at harvest in, 
vii.151 ; Easter candle in the cathedral 
of, x, 122 n, 

Durian-tree threatened in order to make 
it bear fruit, ii. 20 sg. 

Durostorum in Moesia, martyrdom of 
St. Dasius at, ii, 310 #.1; celebration 
of the Saturnalia at, ix. 309 

Diirrenbiichig, in Baden, the last sheaf 
called Goat at, vii. 283 

Durris, parish of Kincardineshire, Mid- 
summer fires in the, x. 206 sg. 

Durrow, the oaks of, ii. 242 

Dusk of the Evening, prayers of girl at 
puberty to the, x. 53 

Dussaud, Réné, on stones deposited at 
shrines, ix. 22 2.2 

Diisseldorf, Shrove Tuesday custom in 
the district of, x. 120 

Dussera festival in Behar, i. 279 

Dusuns of Borneo, their suspicion of 
novelties, iii. 230; their annual ex- 
pulsion of evils, ix. 200 sg. 

Dutch custom at the madder-harvest, vii. 
231; names for mistletoe, xi. 319 2. 

Dux, in the Tyrol, ‘‘striking down the 
dog " at harvest at, vii. 273 

Dwandwes, a Zulu tribe, change of name 
for the sun among the, iii. 376 sg. 

Dwarf-elder at Midsummer detects witch- 
craft, xi, 64 

Dwarf tribes of Central Africa, their cus- 
tom at circumcision, i. 95 2.4; said 
not to know how to make fire, ii. 255 

Dyak medicine-men, homoeopathic cure 
effected by, i. 84; their use of crystals 
in divination, iii. 56 
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Dyak mode of fishing for a lost soul, 
iii, 38 

sorcerer, his use of effigies to heal 

a child, viii. 102 

stories of the type of Beauty and 

the Beast, iv. 126 sgg. 

> taboos observed in absence of hun- 

ters, i. 120 

warriors shear their hair on their 
return, iii, 261 

Dyaks, the, of Borneo, ceremony to aid 
a woman in childbirth among, i. 
73 sq.; telepathy in war among, i. 
127 ; their way of strengthening their 
souls, i. 159 sg.; their ascription of 
souls to trees, ii. 13 ; believe that the 
souls of those who die by accident or 
drowning pass into trees, animals, or 
fish, ii. 30 sg.; call on tree-spirit to 
quit tree before it is felled, ii. 37; 
their custom at felling a jungle, ii. 38 ; 
their belief as to the blighting effects of 
sexual crimes, ii. 108 sg.; their use of 
effigies to heal the sick, iii. 63 2.?, viii. 
100 5g., 102; their mode of securing the 
souls of their enemies, iii. 71 sg.; extract 
the souls of captured foes, iii. 72 2.1; 
taboos as to tying knots during 
a woman's pregnancy among, iii. 
294; children called the fathers or 
mothers of their first cousins among, 
iii. 332 sg.; names of relations tabooed 
among, iii. 339 sg. ; their belief as to 
the spirit of gold, iii. 409 sg.; taboos 
observed by, in digging for gold, 
iii. 410; sacrifice cattle instead of 
human victims, iv. 166 2.1; practice of 
swinging among their medicine-men, 
iv. 280 sg.; their whole life dominated 
by religion, vii. 98; their ceremonies 
to secure the rice-soul, vii. 188 sg. ; 
their sun-dial, vii. 314 2.4; their use 
of images to deceive demons of plague, 
viii. 100 sg.; their festival of first-fruits, 
viii, 122; will not let warriors eat 
venison lest it make them timid, viii. 
144; their unwillingness to kill croco- 
diles, viii. 209; their ceremonies at 
killing crocodiles, viii. 209 sgg.; their 
priestesses, ix. 5; their transference of 
evil, ix. 5; their ‘‘lying heaps," ix. 
14; their mode of neutralizing bad 
omens, ix. 39; their Head Feast, ix. 
383 ; birth-trees among, xi. 164 ; trees 
and plants as life indices among, xi. 
164 sg.; their doctrine of the plurality 
of souls, xi. 222. See also Sea Dyaks 

—— of Landak and Tajan, marriage 
custom of the, x. 5; birth-trees among 
the, xi. 164 

of Pinoeh, their custom at a birth, 

xi, 154 5g. 
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Dyaks of Poelopetak, their words for soul, 
vii. 182 sg. 

‘—— of Sarawak, their belief in the 
power of the Rajah to fertilize the 
rice-crops, i, 361 sg.; their custom 
at rice harvest and sowing, ii. 48; 
story of their descent from a fish, iv. 
126 ; their custom of swinging at har- 
vest feast, iv. 277; their observation 
of the Pleiades, vii. 314; eat parts of 
slain foes, viii. 152 

—, the Sea, or Ibans, of Sarawak, viii. 
279 ; rules observed by women among, 
while the men are at war, i. 127 sg.; 
their sacred trees, ii. 40 sg.; their 
sorcerers supposed to hook departing 
souls, ili. 30; their modes of recalling 
the soul, iii. 47 sg., 52 Sg., 55 $g., 60, 
67; taboos observed by head-hunters 
among, ili, 166 sg.; their propitiation 
of dead omen birds, iv. 126; their 
sacrifices during an epidemic, iv. 176 
n.l; their custom of head-hunting, v. 
295 5g.; the idea of metampsychosis 
among, viii. 294 sg.; their modes of pro- 
tecting their farms against mice, viii. 
279; their festival of departed spirits, 
ix. 154 

Dying at ebb tide, i. 167 sg.; custom of 
catching the souls of the, iv. 198 sgq.; 
by deputy, iv. 56, 160 

Dying god as scapegoat, ix. 227 

—— and Reviving God, vii. I, 33 

and risen god, the, in Western 
Asia, ix. 421 sg. 

Dynder, in Herefordshire, sin-eater at, ix. 43 

Dziewanna, puppet representing the god- 
dess of spring in Polish districts of 
Silesia, iv. 246 


Ea, Babylonian god, v. 9; the inventor 
of magic, i. 240 

Eabani, Babylonian hero, his death and 
resurrection, ix. 398 sg. 

Eagle, guardian spirit as, i. 200; tree on 
which an eagle has built its nest 
deemed holy, ii. rr ; the bird of Jove, 
ii. 175; soul in form of, iii. 34; to 
carry soul to heaven, v. 126 sg.; sacri- 
fice to, x. 152 

, double-headed, Hittite emblem, Vv. 
133 7. 

Eagle bone, used to drink out of, x. 45 

clan of the Niskas, xi. 271, 272 7.1 

hawk totem, i. 162; legs of boys 
beaten with leg-bone of, to make them 
strong, viii. 165 2.2; external soul of 
medicine-man in, xi..199 

——- hunters, taboos observed by, i. 116, 
iii. 198 sg.; taboos observed by the 
wives and children of, i. 119; charms 
employed by, i. 149 sg. 
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Eagle-owl worshipped by the Ainos, viii. 
199 sq. 

-spirits and buried treasures, x. 218 

-wood, telepathy in search for, i. 
120; special language employed by 
searchers for, iii. 404 

Eagle’s gall in homoeopathic magic, i. 
154 


tongue torn out and worn as 
talisman, viii. 270 

Eagles not called by their proper names, 
iii. 399; worshipped by the Ainos, 
viii, 200; propitiation of dead, viii. 
236 

, sacred among the Ostyaks, ii. 11 

Eames, W., on voluntary substitutes for 
capital punishment in China, iv. 273 

Ear of corn, reaped, displayed to the 
initiates at the Eleusinian mysteries, ii. 
138 sg., vii. 38; emblem of Demeter, 
v. 166 

Ears cleansed by serpents, i. 158 ; stopped 
to prevent the escape of the soul, iii. 
31 ; of sacrificial victims cut off, iv. 97; 
of seers licked by serpents, vii. 147 2.1; 
regarded as the seat of intelligence, 
vii. 148; of brave men eaten, viii. 
148; of dead enemies cut out, viii. 
271 sg.; blood drawn from, as pen- 
ance, ix, 292 

Earth, inspired priestess of, i. 381 sg. 3 
from a grave, magical uses of, i. 147 
sq., 150; spring festival of the marri- 
age of, ii. 76 sg., 94 ; conceived by the 
Greeks as the Mother of corn, cattle, 
and human beings, ii. 128 7.4; pray- 
ing to Zeus for rain, image of, ii. 
359; festival in honour of, ili, 247; 
subterranean, sacrifices to, vii. 66; 
Lithuanian prayers to the, viii. 49; 
the spirit of, worshipped before sowing, 
viii, 120; first berries of the season 
offered to the, viii. 133 sg.; taboos 
observed by the priest of, in Southern 
Nigeria, x. 4; prayers to, x. 50 

—, the goddess, mother of Typhon, v. 
156 

, Grandmother, the cause of earth- 

quakes, v. 198 

and heaven, between, xi. 1 $99. 

——-, the Mistress of the, ix. 85 

——, Mother, v. 27; prayed to for rain, 
i. 283; festival of, v. 90; vicarious 
sacrifices offered to, viii, 105 

, the Nursing-Mother at Athens, vii. 

89 7.2 

and sky, myth of their violent 

separation, v. 283 

, the spirit of the, worshipped before 

sowing, viii, 120 

£ and Sun, marriage of the, ii. 98 sg., 

148 
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Earth-demons dreaded by Tibetans, viii. 
96 

-god, vii. 69, ix, 28, 61; the Egyp- 

tian, ix. 341 

-goddess, sacrifice for rain to, i. 291; 
pregnant cows sacrificed to, ii, 229 ; 
annually married to Sun-god, V. 47 $g. i 
disturbed by the operations of hus- 
bandry, v. 88 sgg.; married to Sky- 
god, v. 282, with #.?; distinguished 
from Demeter, vii. 41, 43, 89; in 
Greek art, vii. 89; human sacrifices 
offered to, vii. 245, 246, 249, 250; first- 
fruits of maize offered to the, viii, 115 

—— -gods, slaves of the, viii. 61, 62 7.! 

-mothers, name given to maize- 

spadices growing as twins, vii. 173 #. 

-spirits possess thé ore in mines, iii. 
407 ”."; disturbed by agriculture, v. 89 

Earthman, the, representing the god of 
the earth, ix. 61 

Earthquake god, v. 194 sgg. 

Earthquakes supposed to be caused by 
indulgence in illicit love, ii, rrr 7.3; 
attempts to stop, V. 1965¢¢.; Manichean 
theory of, v. 197 

Earthworms eaten by dancing girls, viii. 
147 © 

Easing nature, a charm used by robbers, 
vii. 235 

East, the ascetic idealism of the, ii. 117; 
mother-kin and Mother Goddesses 
in the ancient, vi. 212 sgg. ; the Wise 
Men of the, ix. 330 sg. 

Indian evidence of the belief in the 
transmigration of human souls into 
animals, viii. 298 2.2 

East Indian islands, epilepsy transferred 
to leaves in the, ix. 2; demons of 
sickness expelled in little ships in the, 
ix. 185 

=—— Indies, pregnant women forbidden 
to tie knots in the, iii. 294 ; everything 
in house opened to facilitate childbirth 
in the, iii. 297; reluctance of persons 
to tell their names in the, iii. 328; 
the Rice-mother in the, vii, 180 sgg. ; 
sacrifices of first-fruits in the, viii. 122 
sqq. ; the tug-of-war in the, ix. 177 

Easter, rolling down a slope at, ii. 
103; first Sunday after, iv. 249; 
custom of swinging on the four 
Sundays before, iv. 284; gardens of 
Adonis at, in Sicily, v. 253 sg.; resem- 
blance of the festival of, to the rites of 
Adonis, v. 254 sgg., 306; the festival 
of, assimilated to the spring festival of 
Attis, v. 306 sgg. ; controversy between 
Christians and pagans as to the origin 
of, v. 309 sg. ; White Russian custom 
at, to preserve the corn from hail, vii. 
300; an old vernal festival of the 
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vegetation - god, ix. 328; fern- seed 
blooms at, xi. 292 7.2 

Easter candle, x. 121, 122, 125 

ceremonies in the New World, x. 

127 $q. 

eggs, ix. 269, X. 108, 143, 144 

Eve, in Albania, expulsion of Kore 
on, iv. 265, ix. 157; grain of Corn- 
mother scattered among the young 
corn on, vii. 134; new fire on, X. 12I, 
124, 126, 158; the fern blooms at, 
xi. 66 

—— fires, x. 120 599. 

Islanders, their modes of killing 

animals, iii. 247; their offerings of 

first-fruits, viii. 133 

Man, burning the, x. 144 

Monday, festival of Green George 

on, ii. 76; ‘‘ Easter Smacks” on, ix. 

268 ; fire-custom on, X. 143 

Mountains, bonfires at Easter on, 

X. 140, 141 

Saturday, barren fruit-trees threat- 
ened on, ii. 22; new fire on, X. 121, 
122, 124, 127, 128, 130; the divining- 
rod baptized on, xi. 69 

Smacks” in Germany and Austria, 
ix. 268 sg. 

Sunday, vii. 33 ; ceremony observed 

- by the gipsies of South-Eastern Europe 
on the evening of, ix. 207 sg.; red 
eggs on, X. 122 

Tuesday, swinging on, iv. 283; 
‘“ Easter Smacks" on, ix. 268, 270 #. 

Eastertide, death and resurrection of 
Kostrubonko at, iv. 261; expulsion 
of evils at, in Calabria, ix. 157 

Eater of animals, as epithet of a god, vii. 
m 

“ of the Dead,” fabulous Egyptian 
monster, vi. 14 

Eating out of sacred vessels, supposed 
effect of, iii. 4; together, covenant 
formed by, iii. 130; piece of slain 
man, custom obligatory on the slayer, 
iii. 174 ; the bodies of aged relations, 
custom of, iv. 14 

and drinking, taboos on, iii. 116 

sqq. ; fear of being seen in the act of, 

iii. 117 sgg. 

the god, viii. 48 sgg.; among the 

Aztecs, viii. 86 sgg. ; reasons for, viii, 

138 sg., 167 

the soul of the rice, viii. 54 

Eaves, rain-drops from, in magic, i. 253 

Eavesdropping, divination by, x. 238, 
243, 244 

Ebb tide, death at, i. 167 sg. 

Echinadian Islands, death of the Great 
Pan announced at the, iv. 6 

Echternach in Luxemburg, Lenten fire 
custom at, x. 116 
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Eck, R. van, on the belief in demons in 
Bali, ix. 86 

Eckstein, Miss L., on hunting the wren, 
viii. 317 2,2 

Eclipse, ceremonies at an, i. 311 sg. 

of the moon, custom of the Indians 

of the Orinoco at an, i. 311 ; Athenian 

superstition as to an, vi. 141 

of the sun, burning arrows shot 
into the air at an, i. 311; practice of 
the Kamtchatkans at an, i. 312; prac- 
tice of the Chilcotin Indians at an, i. 
312, iv. 77 

—— of the sun and moon, belief of the 
Tahitians as to, iv. 73 7.? 

Eclipses attributed to monster biting or 
attacking the sun or moon, i. 311 .!, 
x. 70, 162 #.; air thought to be 
poisoned at, x. 162 z. 

Ecliptic perhaps mimicked in dances, iv. 
77 

Economic history, the discovery of agri- 
culture the greatest advance in, vii. 129 

progress a condition of intellectual 
progress, i. 218 

Ecstasy induced by smoking, viii. 72 

Ecuador, the Canelos Indians of, iii. 97, 
viii. 285; the Saragacos Indians of, 
iii. 152; human sacrifices for the crops 
in, vii. 236; the Zaparo Indians of, 
viii. 139 

Edbald, king of Kent, married his step- 
mother, ii. 283 

Edda, the prose, story of Balder in, x. 
tor; the poetic, story of Balder in, x. 
102 

Eddesse, in Hanover, need-fire at, x. 
275 Sq. 

Eden, the tree of life in, v. 186 2.4 

Edersleben, Midsummer fire-custom at, 
x. 169 

Edgewell Tree, oak at castle of Dalhousie, 
thought to be linked with the fate of 
the Dalhousie family, xi. 166, 284 

Edom, blood royal apparently traced in 
the female line in, v. 16 x. 

, the kings of, take the name of a 
divinity, v. 15 ; their bones burned by 
the Moabites, vi. 104 

Edonians, a Thracian tribe, their king 
Lycurgus put to death to restore 
fertility to the land, i. 366, vi. 98, 99, 
vii. 24 

Edward the Confessor, English kings 
said to derive their power of healing 
scrofula from, i. 370 

Edward VI., his Lord of Misrule, ix. 
332, 334 i 

Eel-skins in homoeopathic magic, 1. 155 

Eels regarded as water-serpents, iv. 84 ; 
souls of dead in, viii. 289, 290, 292 

Eesa, a Somali tribe, their custom of 

z 
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milk-drinking on the morning after a 
marriage, vi. 246 

Effacing impressions from bed-clothes, 
ashes, etc., from superstitious motives, 
i, 213 s¢. 

Effect of geographical and climatic con- 
ditions on national character, vi. 217 ; 
supposed, of killing a totem animal, 
xi. 220 

Effeminate sorcerers or priests, order of, 
vi. 253 599. 

Effigies, substituted for human victims, 
iv. 215, 217 s., ix. 408; disease 
transferred to, ix. 7; demons conjured 
into, ix. 204, 205; burnt in bonfires, 
x. 106, 107, 116, 118 57., 119 57,, 
I2I, 122, 159; burnt in the Mid- 
summer fires, x. 167, 172 $g., 195; of 
witches burnt in the fires, x. 342, xi. 
19, 43; of human beings burnt in the 
fires, xi. 21 sgg.; of giants burnt in the 
summer fires, xi. 38. See also Effigy, 
Dolls, Images, Puppets 

of Carnival destroyed, iv. 222 sgg. 

—— of Death, iv. 233 sg., 246 sgg. 

of Judas burnt at Easter, x. 121, 

127 5., 130 5g. 

of Kupalo, Kostroma, and Yarilo 

drowned or buried in Russia, iv. 262 sg. 

of Lent, seven-legged, in Spain and 

Italy, iv. 244 sg. 

of men and women hung at doors 
of houses, viii. 94; buried with the 
dead to deceive their ghosts, viii. 97 s¢.; 
used to cure or prevent sickness, viii. 
100 59g. 

— of Osiris, stuffed with corn, buried 
with the dead as a symbol of resurrec- 
tion, vi. 90 $g., 114 

of Shrove Tuesday destroyed, iv. 

227 599. 

of Winter burnt at Zurich, iv. 26059. 

Effigy, human sacrifices carried out in, 
iv. 217 sgg.; of an ox broken as a 
spring ceremony in China, viii. 10 sgg. ; 
of man used in exorcizing misfortune, 
ix. 8; of baby used to fertilize women, 
ix. 245, 249; of absent friend cut in a 
tree, xi. 159 Sg. 

Effiks or Agalwa, the, of West Africa, 
their custom of carrying fire, ii. 259 ; 
their belief in external or bush souls, 
xi, 206 

Efiat, human sacrifices offered by the 
fishermen of, ii. 158 

Efugaos, the, of the Philippine Islands, 
suck the brains of dead foes to acquire 
their courage, vill. 152 

Egbas, the, of West Africa, their custom 
of putting their kings to death, iv. 41 

Egede, Hans, on impregnation by the 
moon among the Greenlanders, x. 76 
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Egeria, water nymph at Nemi, i. 17-19, 
41; and Numa, i. 18, ii. 172 sgq., 
193, 380; perhaps a local form of 
Diana, ii. 171 sg., 267, 380; an oak- 
nymph, ii. 172, 267; the grove of, ii. 
185 

Egerius Baebius or Laevius, Latin dic- 
tator, dedicated the sacred grove at 
Nemi, i. 22 

Egg broken in water, divination by means 
of, x. 208 sg. 

-shells preserved lest chickens should 
die, viii. 258 7.2 

Egghiou, a district of Abyssinia, rain- 
making in, i. 258 

Eggs eaten by sower to make hemp grow 
tall, i. 138; of raven in homoeopathic 
magic, i. 154; or egg-shells, painted, 
in spring ceremonies, ii. 63, 65; col- 
lected on May Day, ii. 64, 65; yellow 
and red, fastened to Midsummer trees, 
ii. 65; collected at spring ceremonies, 
ii, 78; begged for by singers or 
maskers at Whitsuntide, ii. 81, 84, 85, 
9I sg.; in purificatory rite, ii. 109; 
offered at entering a strange land, iii. 
110; reason for breaking shells of, 
iii. 129 sg.; reason for not eating, 
viii. 140; charm to make hens lay, 
viii. 326; charm to ensure plenty of, 
X. 112, 338; begged for at Midsummer, 
x. 169; divination by white of, x. 236 
Sq., 238; external souls of fairy beings 
in, xi. 106 sgg., IIO, 125, 132 $g., 
140 5g. 

, Easter, ix. 269, x. 108, 122, 143, 
144 

Egin, in Armenia, rain-making at, i. 
276; rain-pebbles at, i. 305 

Egypt, the hawk the symbol of the sun 
and of the king in, iv. 112; wives 
of Ammon in, v. 72; date of the 
corn - reaping in, Vv. 231 #.3; the 
Nativity of the Sun at the winter 
solstice in, v. 303; in early June, vi. 
31; the gods flee into, vii. 18; ghosts 
of murdered men nailed into the earth 
in, ix. 63; Isis and Osiris in, ix. 386 

—, ancient, magical images in, i, 
66, 67 sg.; theocratic despotism of, 
i. 218; power of magicians in, i. 225 ; 
confusion of magic and religion in, 
i. 230 sg. ; ceremonies for the regula- 
tion of the sun in, i. 312; kings 
blamed for failure of the crops in, i. 
354; the sacred beasts held respon- 
sible for the course of nature in, i. 
354; the royal crowns in, i. 364; 
king of, masquerading as Ammon, ii. 
133; sacrifice to the Sun in, iii. 227 7. ; 
mock human sacrifices in, iv. 217; 
mother-kin in, vi. 213 sgg.; human 
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sacrifices in, vii. 259 sgg. ; stratifica- 
tion of religion in, viii. 35; story of 
the external soul in, xi. 134 57. 

Egypt, the Flight into, xi. 69 z. 

—, kings of, derive their titles from 
the sun-god, i. 418. See Egyptian 

, Lower, the Red Crown of, vi. 21 

n.1; Sais in, vi. 50 

, modern, magicians work enchant- 

ments through the name of God in, 

iii. 390; headache nailed into a door 

in, ix. 63; belief in the jinn in, ix. 

104 

, Queen of, married to the god 

Ammon, fi. 131 sg. 

, Upper, temporary kings in, iv. 
151 sg. ; the White Crown of, vi. 21 
n.l; new-born babes placed in corn- 
sieves in, vii. 7 

Egyptian calendar, the official, vi. 24 sgg. ; 
date of its introduction, vi. 36 2.? 

ceremony to help the sun-god 

against demons, i. 67 sg. 

custom of drowning a girl as a 

sacrifice to the Nile, ii, 151 

deities arranged in trinities, iv. 

See 

doctrine that a woman can con- 

ceive by a god, ii. 135 

farmer, calendar of the, vi. 30 sgq.; 

his festivals, vi. 32 sgg. 

festivals, their dates shifting, vi. 24 

Sq., 92 sgg.; readjustment of, vi. 91 

sgg. 

gods, mortality of the ancient, iv. 

4 sgq.; trinities of gods, iv. 5 7.8 

influence on Christian doctrine of 

the Trinity, iv. 5 7.3 

kings deified in their lifetime, i. 418 

sqq.; rules of life observed by, iii. 12 

sq. ; flesh diet of, iii. 13, 291; drank 

no wine, iii. 249; called bulls, iv. 72; 

worshipped as gods, v. 52; the most 

ancient, buried at Abydos, vi. rg; their 
oath not to correct the vague Egyptian 
year by intercalation, vi. 26; perhaps 
formerly slain in the character of 

Osiris, vi. 97 sg., 102; as Osiris, vi. 

151 sgg.; renew their life by identifying 

themselves with the dead and risen 

Osiris, vi. 153 sg.; born again at the 

Sed festival, vi. 153, 155 sg.; perhaps 

formerly put to death to prevent their 

bodily and mental decay, vi. 154 $g., 

156; their animal masks, vii. 260; 

deified, their souls deposited during life 

in portrait statues, xi. 157 

kings and queens, their begetting 

and birth depicted on the monuments, 

ii. 131 sgg. 

magicians, their power cf compelling 

the deities, iii, 389 sg. 
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Egyptian months, table of, vi. 37 7. 

—— mothers glad when the holy croco- 
ao devoured their children, iv. 168 
n. 

——— myth of the separation of earth and 
sky, v. 283 2.3 

priests loathed the sea, iii. 10; 

ee from swine’s flesh, viii. 24 

n. 


reapers, their lamentations and invo- 

cations of Isis, v. 232, vi. 45, 177, 

vii, 215, 261, 263; their song or cry, 

vii. 215, 263 

religion, the development of, vi, 122 

sqg.; dominated by Osiris, vi. 158 sg. 

sacred beasts, offerings to the, i. 

29 Sg. 

sovereigns masked as lions, bulls, 

and serpents, iv. 72 7.7 

standard resembling a placenta, vi. 

156 2.3 

tombs, plaques or palettes of schist 

in, xi. 155 

type of animal sacrament, viii. 312 

Sg., 314 

women plaster their heads with 
mud in mourning, iii. 182 

-— year vague, not corrected by inter- 
calation, vi. 24 sg.; the sacred, began 
with the rising of Sirius, vi. 35 

Egyptians, their worship of sacred beasts, 
i. 29 sg.; kept their hair unshorn on a 
journey, iii. 261 ; their funeral rites a 
copy of those performed over Osiris, vi. 
15; their hope of immortality centred 
in Osiris, vi. 15 5g.,114, 159; their dead 
identified with Osiris, vi. 16; their 
astronomers acquainted with the true 
length of the solar year, vi. 26, 27, 
37 #.; their ceremony at the winter 
solstice, vi. 50; their sacrifice of red- 
haired men, vi. 97, 106 ; their language 
akin to the Semitic, vi. 161; the con- 
servatism of their character, vi. 217 sg. ; 
compared to the Chinese, vi. 218; 
worshipped crocodiles, viii, 209 2%. ; 
their doctrine of the a or external 
soul; xi. 157 2.2 

——, the ancient, their festival, ‘‘the 
nativity of the sun’s walking-stick,” 
i. 312 ; worshipped men and animals, 
i, 389 sg.; sycamores worshipped by, 
i. 15; ritual flight at embalming 
among, ii. 309 #.7; their con- 
ception of the soul, iii, 28 sg.; their 
practice as to souls of the dead, iii, 
68 sg.; personal names among, iii. 
322; question of their ethnical affinity, 
vi. 161; human sacrifices offered by, 
vii. 259 Sg., xi. 286 x.” ; their religious 
attitude to pigs, viii, 24 sgg.; their 
helief in spirits, ix. 103 $. ; their use of 
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bulls as scapegoats, ix. 216 sg. ; the 
five supplementary days of their year, 
ix. 340 sg. 

Eifel Mountains, the King of the Bean in 
the, ix. 313; Lenten fires in the, x, 
115 37., 336 s¢.; effigy burntat Cobern 
in the, x. 120; St. John’s fires in the, 
x. 169; the Yule log in the, x. 248; 
Midsummer flowers in the, xi. 48 

Eight days, feast and license of, before 
expulsion of demons, ix. 131 

years, reign of kings apparently 
limited in ancient Greece to, iv. 58, 
70 sqq.; cycle in ancient Greece, iv. 
68 sgg., vii. 80 sgg. 

Eighty-one (nine times nine) men make 
need-fire, x. 289, 294, 295 

Eimine Ban, an Irish abbot, legend of 
his self-sacrifice, iv. 159 2.1 

Eiresione of ancient Greece, ii. 48, 71 

Eisenach, effigy of Death burnt on the 
fourth Sunday of Lent at, iv. 247; 
harvest customs near, vii. 231 

Oberland, the Corn-cat in the, vii. 
280 

Ekebergia sp., used in kindling fire by 
friction, ii. 210 

Eket, in North Calabar, sacred lake 
near, xi. 209 

Ekoi, the, of West Africa, their cus- 
tom of mutilating men and women 
at festivals, v. 270 7.2; ceremony 
observed by them at crossing a ford, 
ix, 28; throw leaves on dead chame- 
leons, ix. 28; their belief in external 
or bush souls, xi, 206 sgg. 

El, Phoenician god, v. 13, 16 #.1; identi- 
fied with Cronus, v. 166 

-Bigat, festival of mourning for 

Tammuz in Harran, v. 230 

Kiboron, a Masai clan, may not 

pluck out their beards lest they lose 

their power of making rain, jii. 260 ; 
their respect for serpents as embodi- 

ments of the dead, viii, 288 

Obeid, i. 122 

Elam, the kings of, their bones carried 
off by Ashurbanipal, vi. 103 sg. 

Elamite deities in opposition to Babylonian 
deities, ix. 366; inscriptions, ix. 367 

Elamites, the hereditary foes of the 
Babylonians, ix. 366 

Elangela, external soul in Fan language, 
xi, 201, 226 7.1 

Elans treated with respect by American 
Indians, viii. 240 

Elaphebolion, an Athenian month, ix, 
143 #., 352 l 

Elaphius, an Elean month, ‘x. 352 

Elbe, the river, dangerous on Midsummer 

*Day, xi. 26 
Elder brother, his name not to be pro- 
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nounced, iii, 341; the sin of marrying 
before an, ix. 3 

Elder, dwarf, in rain-making, i. 273 

-bush, cut hair buried under an, 

iii. 275; creeping under an, as a 

cure for fever, ix. 55 

-flowers gathered at Midsummer, 

xi. 64 

-tree, cut hair and nails inserted 

in an, iii. 275 sy.; fever transferred to 

a twig of the, ix. 49 

-trees sacred among the old Prus- 
sians, ii. 43 

Elders, council of, 
munities, i, 216 sg. 

Eldest sons sacrificed for their fathers, 
iv, 161 sgg. 

Elecampane in a popular remedy for 
worms, X. 17 

Elective and hereditary monarchy, com- 
bination of the two, ii. 292 sgg. 

«— kings and hereditary queens, ii. 
295 

Electric eonddetyity of various kinds of 
wood, xi. 299 7. 

lights on mast-heads, spears, etc., 
ancient superstitions as to, i. 49 5g. 

Electricity, spiritual, royal personages 
charged with, i. 371 

Elephant-hunters, taboos observed by 
wives of absent, i. 120, x. 5; telepathy 
of, i. 123; scarify themselves after 
killing an elephant, iii. 107 ; continence 
of, iii. 196 sg.; special language em- 
ployed by, iii. 404; not to touch the 
earth with their feet, x. 5 

-hunting, inoculation before, viii. 


in savage com- 
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Elephant’s flesh tabooed, i. 118 sg. ; 
thought to make eater strong, viii. 143 

Elephants not to be called by their 
proper name, ili. 403, 407; souls of 
dead transmigrate into, iv. 85, viii. 
289; ceremonies observed at the 
slaughter of, viii. 227 sg., 237; lives 
of persons bound up with those of, xi. 
202, 203; external human souls in, xi. 
207 

Eleusine grain, cultivated by the Nandi, 
vii. 117 

Eleusinian Games, vii. 70 sgg., 110, 1803 
held every four or two years, vii. 70, 
77; victors in the, rewarded with 
measures of barley, vii. 73; primarily 
concerned with Demeter and Perse- 
phone as goddesses of the corn, vii. 
74; less ancient than the Eleusinian 
mysteries, vii. 87 sg. 

«— inscription dealing with first-fruits, 
vii. 55 5g. 

—— mysteries, vii. 35 sgg.; presided over 
by the king, i. 44; sacred marriage of 
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Zeus and Demeter in the, ii. 138 sg., 
vii. 65 sgg., viii. 9; origin of, told in 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, vii. 35 
sqq.; instituted by Demeter, vii. 37 ; 
the myth of Demeter and Perse- 
phone acted at the, vii. 39, 66, 187 5g. ; 
date of the celebration of the, vii. 69 
5g.; said to be instituted by Eumolpus, 
vii. 70; great antiquity of the, vii. 
78 sg.; hope of immortality associated 
with initiation into the, vii. 90 sg. ; 
designed to promote the growth of the 
corn, vii. 110 sg.; sacrament of barley- 
meal and water at the, vii. 161 sg. 

Eleusinian priests, their names sacred, 
iii. 382 sg. 

Eleusis, mysteries of, ii. 138 sg., vii. 35 5¢9.; 
Demeter and the king's son at, v. 180; 
sacrifice of oxen at, v. 2927.3; mysteries 
of Demeter at, vi. 90; Demeter at, vii. 
36 sg., vill. 334; the Rarian plain at, 
vii. 36, 70, 74, 234, Vili. 15; offerings 
of first-fruits at, vii. 53 sgg. ; festival 
of the threshing-floor at, vii. 60 sgg. ; 
the Green Festival and the Festival 
of Cornstalks at, vii. 63; image of 
Demeter at, vii. 64; prayer for rain 
at, vii. 69; the rites of, essentially con- 
cerned with the cultivation of the corn, 
vii. 88; Varro on the rites of, vii. 88 

Eleutherian games at Plataea, vii. 80 

Elfin race averse to iron, iii. 232 sg. 

Elgin, medical use of mistletoe in, xi. 84 

Elgon, Mount, ix. 246; the Bagishu of, 
i. 103 

Eli, the sons of, their loose conduct, v. 76 

Elijah as a rain-maker, i, 258 7.3; patch 
of rye left at harvest for, vii. 233 

Elipandus of Toledo, on the divinity of 
Christians, i. 407 

Elis, titular kings at, i. 46 z. ; Dionysus 
hailed as a bull by the women of, vii. 
17; the ivory shoulder of Pelops at, 
viii. 263 sg. 

, law of, ix. 352 z.? 

Elisha prophesies to music, v. 53, 54; 
finds water in the desert, v. 53, 75 

Elizabeth, Queen, touches for scrofula, 
i. 368 

Elk, a totem of the Omahas, viii. 25 ; 
treated with respect, viii. 240; em- 
bryos of, not eaten, viii. 243 

Elk clan of the Omaha Indians, their 
belief as to effect of touching an elk, 
viii. 29; their sacred clam shell, x. rI 

Ellgoth, in Silesia, the King’s Race at 
Whitsuntide at, ii. 84 

Elliot, R. H., on Indian indifference to 
death, iv. 136 

Ellis, A. B., on Ewe superstition as te 
eating, iii, 116; on the supposed 
material connexion between a man 
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and his name, iii. 323; on sacred 
prostitution in West Africa, v. 65 sg., 
69 sg. ; on tattoo marks of priests, v. 
74 2.4; on an ordeal of chastity, v. 
II 

Ellis, William, on the inspiration of 
priests in the Southern Pacific, i. 377 
5g.; on the observation of the Pleiades 
in the Society Islands, vii. 312; on 
Jaditras in Madagascar, ix. 33 sg.; on 
Polynesian mythology, ix. 80 

Ellwangen, in Wiirtemberg, the Goat at 
threshing at, vii. 287 

Elm wood in the pile-dwellings of the 
Po, ii. 353; used to kindle need-fire, 
x. 299 

Elopango, in Mexico, human sacrifices 
at, vii. 237 

Eloquence, homoeopathic charms to en- 
sure, i. 156 

Elpenor, the grave of, on the headland 
of Circe, ii. 188 

Elves, fear of, ili. 283 

Elymais, Nanaea the goddess of, i. 37 2.2 

Emain, in Ireland, annual fair at, iv. 
100 

Macha, in Ireland, pagan cemetery 
at, iv. IOI 

Embalming, flight and pursuit of man 
who opened body for purpose of, ii. 
309 #.2; as a means of prolonging 
the life of the soul, iv. 4; dead bodies 
ot kings of Uganda embalmed, vi. 168 

Embers of bonfires planted in fields, x. 
117, 121; stuck in cabbage gardens, 
X. 174, 175; promote growth of crops, 
x. 337- See also Ashes and Sticks, 
charred 

of Midsummer fires a protection 
against conflagration, x. 188; a pro- 
tection against lightning, x. 190 

Emblica officinalis, a sacred tree in 
Northern India, ii. 51 

Embodied evils, expulsion of, ix. 170 s¢g. 

Embodiment, human, of the corn-spirit, 
vill. 333 

Embogq Sri, rice-bride in Java, vii. 200 sg. 

Embryos of elk not eaten, viii. 243 

Emesa, sun-god Heliogabalus at, v. 35 

Emetic as mode of purification, iii. 175, 
245; pretended, in auricular con- 
fession, iii. 214 

Emetics used before eating new corn, 
viii. 73, 75 57.» 76, 135; sacred, em- 
ployed by the Creek Indians, viii. 74 ; 
as remedies for sins, ix. 263 

Emily plain of Central Australia, xi. 238 

Emin Pasha, on the Monbutto custom 
of lengthening the head, ii. 297 2.7; 
his reception in a village, iii. 108 

Emma, widow of Ethelred and wife of 
Canute, ii. 282 sg. 


a 
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Emmenthal, in Switzerland, superstition 
as to Midsummer Day in the, xi. 27; 
use of orpine at Midsummer in the, 
xi, 62 z. 

Empedocles, his claim to divinity, i, 
390; leaps into the crater of Etna, v. 
181; his doctrine of transmigration, 
viii. 300 sgg.; his resemblance to 
Buddha, viii. 302; his theory of the 
material universe like that of Herbert 
Spencer, viii. 303 sgg. ; as a forerunner 
of Darwin, viii. 306; his posing as a 
god, viii. 307 

Emperor of China, funeral of an, v. 294 

Emperors of China as priests, i. 47 

Emu-wren, called men’s ‘ brother” 
among the Kurnai, xi. 215 2.1, 216, 
218 

Emu’s flesh eaten to make cater swift- 
footed, viii, 145; fat not allowed to 
touch the ground, x. 13 

Emus, ceremony for the multiplication 
of, i. 85 sg. 

En, the, of Burma, worship the spirits 
of hills and trees, ii. 41 

En gidon, a Masai clan, i. 343 

En-jemusi, the, of British East Africa, 
women’s work among the, vii. 118 

’Evayl{ew distinguished from Ove, v, 
316 7.1 

Enchanters of crops, foods forbidden to, 
vii. 100 

Encheleans or Eel-men in Illyria, iv. 84 

Encounter Bay tribe of South Australia, 
magic practised on refuse of food by, 
iii. 127; their fear of women's blood, 
iii. 251 ; namesakes of the dead change 
their names in the, iili. 355; changes 
in their vocabulary caused by their 
fear of naming the dead, ili. 359; 
names of the recent dead not men- 
tioned in the, ili, 372; division of 
work between the sexes in the, vii. 
126; their dread of women at men- 
struation, x. 76 

Endle, Rev. S., on the fear of demons 
among the Kacharis, ix. 93 

Endymion and the Moon, i, 18; set his 
sons to race at Olympia, ii. 299; the 
sunken sun overtaken by the moon, 
iv. 90; his tomb at Olympia, iv. 287 

Enemies, mutilation of dead, viii. 271 s4. 

Enemy, animal, of god originally identical 
with god, vii. 23, viii. 16 sg., 31 

, charms to disable an, vi. 252 

Energy, the conservation of, viii. 226; 
sanctity and uncleanness, different 
forms of the same mysterious, x. 97 5g. 

Eneti, in Washington State, rain-charm 
at, i. 309 

Fmglam-Mana, a tribe of New Guinea, 
their mode of making fire, ii. 254 
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England, belief as to death at ebb-tide 
in, i. 168; custom of anointing the 
weapon instead of the wound in the 
eastern counties of, i. 203; green 
branches and flowers on May Day in 
the north of, ii. 60; May garlands in, 
ii. 60 sgg. ; the May Queen in, ii. 87; 
rolling down a slope on May Day in, 
ii. 103; oak and fir in the sunken 
forests and peat-bogs of, ii. 351; 
acorns eaten in, ii. 356; mirrors 
covered after a death in, iii. 95; 
harvest custom in, v. 237; the Feast 
of Ali Souls in, vi. 78 sg.; supersti- 
tions as to the wren in, viii. 317 sg.; 
mummer called the Straw-bear in, viii. 
328 sg.; cure for warts in, ix. 48; 
the King of the Bean in, ix. 313; 
fires kindled on the Eve of Twelfth 
Day in, ix. 318; the Festival of Fools 
in, ix. 336 #.1; the Boy Bishop in, 
ix. 337 5g.; belief as to menstruous 
women in, x. 96 2,1; Midsummer 
fires in, x. 196 sgg. ; the Yule log in, 
x. 255 5sgg.; the need-fire in, x. 286 
sqq. ; Midsummer giants in, xi. 36 
sgg. ; divination by orpine at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 61; fern-seed at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 65; the north of, 
mistletoe used to make the dairy thrive 
in, xi. 85 sg. ; birth-trees in, xi. 165; 
children passed through cleft ash-trees 
as a cure for rupture or rickets in, xi. 
168 sgg. ; oak-mistletoe in, xi. 316 

English cure for whooping-cough, rheu- 
matism, and boils, xi. 180 

custom of undoing locks and bolts 

at a death, iii. 307 

kings touch for scrofula, i. 368 sgg. 

middle class, their clinging to life, 

iv. 146 

superstition as to water-fairies, iii, 


94 
Enigmas, ceremonial use of, ix. 121 #.°, 


See Riddles 

"Evvéwpos Bacldeve, iv. 70 2.8 

Enniskerry, near Dublin, Whit-Monday 
custom observed near, ii. 103 2.3 

Ennius, on Hora and Quirinus, vi. 233 

Ensanzi, a forest of Central Africa, dead 
Bahima kings carried to, viii. 288 

Ensival, in Belgium, bonfires on the first 
Sunday in Lent at, x. 108 

Entellus monkey, sacrifice of an, ix. 
208 sg. 

Entlebuch in Switzerland, expulsion of 
Posterli at, ix. 214 

Entraigues, hunting the wren at, viii. 321 

Entrails of cattle tabooed as food, i. 
119; divination by the inspection of, 
i. 344; external soul in, xi. 146 sg., 
152 
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" Entry of Osiris into the moon,” vi, 1360 

Enylus, king of Byblus, v. 15 #. 

Ephesus, Artemis of, i. 7, 37 5g., il. 128, 
v. 269; titular kings at, i. 47; the 
Essenes or King Bees at, ii. 135 5g. ; 
Hecate at, v. 291; the priesthood of 
Apollo and Artemis at, vi. 243 5g. ; 
Demeter worshipped at, vii. 63 2.14 

Ephors, Spartan, bound to observe the 
sky for omens every eighth year, iv. 
58 sg. 

Epic of Kings, Firdusi's, x. 104 

Epicurus, sacrifices offered to, i. 105 

Epidaurus, Aesculapius at, v. 80, ix. 47; 
Demeter worshipped at, vii. 63 2.14 

Epidemic, creeping through a tunnel as 
a remedy for an, x. 283 sg. 

Epidemics thought to be caused by 
incest, ii. 108; attributed to evil 
spirits, iii. 30; sacrifices in times of, 
iv. 176 2.1; attributed to demons, ix. 
Irr sgg.; kept off by means of a 
plough, ix. 172 sg.; sent away in toy 
chariots, ix. 193 sg. 

Epilepsy, supposed cause of, iii. 83; 
attributed to possession by a demon, 
iii. 235; transferred to leaves, ix. 2; 
Highland treatment of, ix. 68 7.2; 
Roman cure for, ix. 68 ; nails used in 
cure for, ix. 68, 330; Hindoo cure for, 
ix. 69 .; cured by beating, ix. 260; 
amulet a protection against, ix. 331; 
yellow mullein a protection against, 
xi. 63; mistletoe a cure for, xi. 78, 
83, 84. See also Falling sickness 

Epimenides, the Cretan seer, his ramb- 
ling soul, iii. 50 2.2 
pinal, ‘‘ killing the dog” at harvest at, 
vii. 272 sg.; Lenten fires at, x. 109 

Epiphany, the 6th of January, v. 305; 
part of Christmas Boar given to cattle 
on, vii. 302; annual expulsion of the 
powers of evil at, ix. 165 sgg.; the 
King of the Bean on, ix. 313 sgg. 
See also Twelfth Night 

Epirus, the kings of, their bones scattered 
by Lysimachus, vi. 104 ; the Athamanes 
of, vii, 129 

Epitherses and the death of the Great 
Pan, iv. 6 

Epithets applied to Demeter, vii. 63 sg. 

Eponymate, the Assyrian, iv. 116 sg. 

Eponymous magistrates, iv. 117 2.} 

Eponynis, annual, as scapegoats, ix. 39 
sqq. 

Equinox, the autumnal, Egyptian festival 
of ‘‘the nativity of the sun's walking- 
stick ” after the, i. 312 

——, the spring (vernal), festival at 
Upsala at, ii. 364; Babylonian festival 
of the, iv. rro; drama of Summer 
and Winter at, iv. 257; custom of 
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swinging at, iv. 284; resurrection of 
Attis at, v. 273, 307 sg.; date of 
the Crucifixion assigned to, v. 307; 
tradition that the world was created 
at, v. 307; human sacrifice offered 
soon after, vii. 239; festival of Cronus 
at, ix. 352; Persian marriages at, ix. 
406 2,8 

Equos, a Gallic month, ix. 343 n. 

Erech, Babylonian city, Ishtar at, ix. 398, 
399 

Erechtheum, on the Acropolis of Athens, 
perpetual lamp of Athena in the, ii. 
199 ; sacred serpent in, iv. 87, v. 87 

Erechtheus or Erichthonius, and Minerva 
(Athena), i, 21; king of Athens, the 
Erechtheum his house, ii. 199; in re- 
lation to the sacred serpent on the 
Acropolis, iv. 86 sg., v. 87; identified 
with Poseidon, iv. 87; voluntary death 
of the daughters of, iv. 192 7.3; his 
incest with his daughter, v. 44.1; the 
Eleusinian mysteries instituted in the 
reign of, vil. 70 

Eregh (the ancient Cybistra) in Cappa- 
docia, V. 120, 122 

Eresh-Kigal, Babylonian goddess, v. 9 

Erfurt, harvest customs in the district of, 
vii. 136, 221 

Ergamenes, king of Meroe, slays the 
priests, iv. 15 

Erhard, Professor A., on the martyrdom 
of St. Dasius, ii. 310 2. 

Erica-tree, Osiris in the, vi. 9, 108, 109 

Erichthonius, son of the fire-god Heph- 
aestus, ii. 199. See Erechtheus 

Erigone, her suicide by hanging, iv. 281 sg. 

and Icarius, first-fruits of vintage 
offered to, viii. 133 

Erin, the king idol of, iv. 183 

Eriphyle, the necklace of, v. 32 7.7 

Eriskay, fairies at Hallowe'en in, x. 
226; salt cake at Hallowe'en in, x. 
238 sq. 

Erithasean Apollo, sacred trees in the 
sanctuary of, ii. 121 

Erlangen, the ‘‘ carrying out of Death” 
in the villages near, iv. 234 

Erman, Professor Adolf, on the con- 
fusion of magic and religion in ancient 
Egypt, i, 230; on Anubis at Abydos, 
vi. 18 2. oi on corn-stuffed effigies of 
Osiris, vi. 91 ; on the development of 
Egyptian religion, vi. 122 2.? 

Erme or Nenneri, gardens of Adonis in 
Sardinia, v. 244 

Errephoroi or Arrephoroi at Athens, ii. 


I 
Errol the Hays of, their fate bound up 
with oak-mistletoe, xi. 283 59. 
Error of judging savages by European 
standards, iv. 197 sg. 
æ 


Ertingen, in Würtemberg, the Lazy 
Man on Midsummer Day at, ii. 83; 
festival of St. George at, ii. 337 

Erukhan plant (Calotropis gigantea), 
man married to, in India, ii. 57 7.4 

Eruptions of volcanoes supposed to be 
caused by incest, il, 111 

Erysipelas, fox's tongue a remedy for, 
viii. 270 

Erzgebirge, Shrovetide custom in the, iv. 
208 sg.; young men and women beat 
each other with something green at 
Christmas in the, ix. 271 

Esagil or Esagila, temple of Marduk at 
Babylon, iv. 113, ix. 356 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, his great 
inscription, iv. 116 

Escouvion or Scouvion, the Great and 
the Little, in Belgium, x, 108 

Eshmun, Phoenician deity, v. 111 2.8 

Esne, the festal calendar of, vi. 49 sg. 

Esquiline Hill at Rome, its name derived 
from oaks, ii, 185; the oak groves of 
the, ii. 320 

Esquimaux, their belief as to the sculpin 
and rain, i. 288; play cat’s cradle to 
detain the sun, i. 316 sg., vii. 103 
n.1; play cup-and-ball to hasten the 
return of the sun, i. 317; their ways 
of calming the wind, i. 327 59. ; 
their conception of the soul, iii. 27; 
their dread of being photographed, 
iii. 96; ceremony at the reception of 
strangers among the, iii. 108; avoid 
dishes used by women in childbed, 
iii. 145; their ideas as to the danger- 
ous vapour exhaled by lying-in 
women, iii. 152; taboos observed by 
hunters among the Esquimaux after 
killing sea-beasts, iii. 205 sg.; use of 
iron implements tabooed at certain 
times among the, ili. 228; taboos 
observed by them after a death, iii. 
237; take new names when they are 
old, iii. 319; unwilling to tell their 
names, iii. 328; namesakes of the 
dead among the, iii, 371; their 
belief that animals understand human 
speech, iii. 399; suicide among the, 
iv. 433 ; their belief as to falling 
stars, iv. 65; their story of the 
type of Beauty and the Beast, iv. 131 
z.: dramatic contest between Winter 
and Summer among the, iv. 259; 
their belief in the resurrection of seals, 
viii. 257; careful not to break bones 
of deer, viii. 258 2.2; their reluctance 
to let dogs gnaw the bones of animals, 
viii, 259; their superstition as to 
various meats, x. 13 sg.; seclusion of 
*girls at puberty among the, x. 55; 
ceremony of the new fire among the, 
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x. 1343; their custom at eclipses, x. 
162 2. 

Esquimaux of Aivilik and Iglulik, magical 
telepathy among the, i. 121 sg. 

——— of Alaska, taboos observed by 
women in absence of whalers among 
the, i. 121; their annual festival of 
the dead, v. 51 sg.; their custom at 
killing a fox, viii. 267; child’s soul 
deposited in a bag among the, xi. 155 

of Baffin Land, boys forbidden to 

play cat’s cradle among the, i. 113; 

their use of a fox in homoeopathic 

magic, i. 15r; their women in mourn- 
ing may not mention the names of 

animals, iii. 399; their custom when a 

boy has killed his first seal, viii. 257 ; 

their expulsion of Sedna, ix. 125 sg. 

or Inuit of Bering Strait, iii. 205 ; 
manslayers among the, i. 9; their 
use of magical images, i. 70; their 

annual festival of bladders, iii. 206 

sg.; drank blood of foes to acquire 

their bravery, viii. 150; their cere- 
mony of restoring the bladders of 

dead sea-beasts to the sea, viii. 247 

sqq. ; uncleanness of girl at puberty 

among the, viii. 268 2.4; cut the 
sinews of bad dead men to prevent 

their ghosts from walking, viii. 272; 

their masquerades, ix. 379 sg.; their 

belief as to menstruous women, x. QI 

, the Central, dietary rules of, viii. 

84; their ceremonious treatment of 

dead sea-beasts, viii. 246; the tug-of- 

war among the, ix. 174 

of Hudson Bay, propitiate the spirit 

who controls the reindeer, viii. 245 sg. 

of Labrador, their fear of demons, 

ix. 79 sq. 

of Point Barrow, Alaska, return 
the bones of seals to the sea, viii. 
258 2.2; their expulsion of the mis- 
chievous spirit Tuña, ix. 124 sg. 

Esquimaux mourners plug their nostrils, 
iii, 32 

Essenes or King Bees at Ephesus, i. 
47 7.2, ii, 135 sg. 

Essex, greasing the weapon instead of 
the wound in, i. 204; May garlands 
in, ii. 60 ; hunting the wren in, viii. 320 

Esther, the story of, acted as a comedy 
at Purim, ix. 364; her name equiva- 
lent to Ishtar, Astarte, ix. 365; fast of, 
ix. 397 5g. 

, the book of, its date and purpose, 

ix. 360; its Persian colouring, ix. 362, 

401; based on a Babylonian myth, 

ix. 398 ; duplication of the personages 

in, ix. 400 5g.; the personages un- 

masked, ix. 405 s¢q. 

and Mordecai equivalent to Ishtar 
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and Marduk, ix. 405; the duplicates 
of Vashti and Haman, ix. 405 sg. 

Esther and Vashti, ix. 365; temporary 
queens, ix. 401% 

Esthonia, the Christmas Boar in, vil. 
302; bathing at Midsummer in, xi. 
29 ; flowers gathered for divination and 
magic at Midsummer in, xi. 53 s4. 

Esthonian belief as to the effect of seeing 
women's blood, iii. 251 

celebration of St. John’s Day by 

swings and bonfires, iv. 280 

charm to make a wolf disgorge his 

prey, i. 135 

charms to make cabbages thrive, 

i, 136 sg. 

custom of throwing a knife, hat, stick, 

or stone at a whirlwind, i. 329, 330 

fishermen, their use of curses for 

good luck, i. 280 sg. 

mode of strengthening weakly 

children by means of hemp seed, vii. 11 

peasants threaten cabbages to make 

them grow, ii. 22; loth to mention 

wild beasts by their proper names, iii. 

398 ; regulate their sowing and planting 

by the moon, vi. 135; their treatment 

of weevils, viii. 274 

reapers slash the wind with their 
sickles, i. 329; their belief as to pains 
in the back, vii. 285 

Esthonians, their contagious magic of 
footprints, i. 21x, 212; their ways of 
raising the wind, i. 323; their dread 
of Finnish witches and wizards, i. 
325; their sacred trees, ii. 43; their 
worship of Metsik, a mischievous 
forest-spirit, ii. 55; their folk-tale of a 
tree-elf, ii. 71 sgg.; their custom of 
leading a bride to the hearth, ii. 231; 
their custom of leading a bride thrice 
round a burning tree, ii. 234; St. 
George's Day among the, ii. 330 sgq. ; 
sacrifice under holy trees for the welfare 
of their horses, ii. 332; their thunder- 
god Taara, ii. 367; oak worshipped 
by the, ii. 367; their superstition as 
to a water-mill, iii. 232 ; refuse to taste 
blood, iii. 240; preserve their nail- 
parings against the day of judgment, 
iii, 280; their belief as to shooting 
stars, iv. 63, 66 sg. ; their custom on 
Shrove Tuesday, iv. 233, 252 sg. ; their 
celebration of St. John’s Day, iv. 280; 
their ceremony at the new moon, vi. 
143 ; their Christmas Boar, vii. 302 sg. ; 
their mode of transferring bad luck to 
trees, ix. 54; their expulsion of the 
devil, ix. 173 ; Midsummer fires among 
the, x. 179 sg. 

of Oesel, their belief as to absence 

of souls from bodies, iii, 41 sg.; call the 
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last sheaf the Rye-boar, vii. 298, 300; 
their custom at eating new corn, viii. 
51 ; cull St. John’s herbs on St. John's 
Day, xi. 49 

Estremadura, acorns as fodder for hogs 
in, ii. 356 

Etatin, on the Cross River, in Southern 
Nigeria, the chief as fetish-man at, i. 
349 

Eteobutads as umbrella-bearers at the 
festival of Scira, x. 20 2.1 

Eteocles and Polynices, their grave at 
Thebes, ii. 33 

Eternal life, initiates born again to, in 
the rites of Cybele and Attis, v. 274 5g. 

Etesian winds, v. 35 2.3 

Ethelbald, king of the West Saxons, 
marries his stepmother, ii. 283 

Ethelbert, king of Kent, ii. 283 

Ethelwulf, king of the West Saxons, ii. 283 

Ethical evolution, ili. 218 sy. 

precepts developed out of savage 
taboos, iii. 214 

Ethiopia, priestly kings in, iii. 13; shut 
up in their palace, iii. 124; chosen for 
their beauty, iv. 38 sg. 

Ethiopian kings of Meroe put to death, 
iv. 15, 38 

Ethiopians, succession to the kingdom 
among the, ii. 296 sg. 

Etiquette at courts of barbarian kings, 
iv. 39 5g. 

Etna, Mount, Typhon buried under, v. 
156, 157; the death of Empedocles 
on, v. 181; the ashes of, v. 194; 
offerings thrown into the craters of, 
v. 221; Demeter said to have lit her 
torches at the craters of, vii. 57 

Eton, Midsummer fires at, x. 197 

Eton College, Boy Bishop at, ix. 338 

Etruria, funeral games at Agylla in, iv. 
95; actors fetched from, to Rome in 
time of plague, ix. 65 

Etruscan crown, ii. 175 7." 

letters, ii. 186, 186 72.4 

wizards, i. 310 

Etruscans, female kinship among the, ii. 
286 sg.; their alleged Lydian descent, 
ii. 287; their ceremony at founding 
cities, iv. 157 

Etymology, its uncertainty as a base for 
mythological theories, viii. 41 7. 

Euboea subject to earthquakes, v. 211; 
date of threshing in, v. 232. ; harvest 
custom in, v. 238 

Eubuleus, legendary swineherd, brother 
of Triptolemus, viii to 

Eubulus, sacrifices offered to, at Eleusis, 
vii. 56 

Eucharist partaken of by Catholics fast- 
ing, viii. 83 

Eudanemi at Athens, i. 325 .} 

nor 


Eudoxus of Cnidus, Greek astronomer, 
on the Egyptian festivals, vi. 35 2.2; 
corrections of the Greek calendar per- 
haps due to, vii. 8r; on the utility of 
the pig in ancient Egypt, viii. 30 

Euhemerism, a theory of mythology, ix. 
385 

Euhemerists, ix. 385 

Eukleia, epithet of Artemis, i. 37 2.3 

Eumolpids direct the sacrifices of first- 
fruits, vii. 56 

Eumolpus, prince of Eleusis, vii. 37; 
said to have founded the Eleusinian 
mysteries, vii. 70; founder of priestly 
Eleusinian family, vii. 73 

Eunuch priests of Ephesian Artemis, i. 
38; of the Mother Goddess, v. 206; 
in the service of Asiatic goddesses of 
fertility, v. 269 sg.; in various lands, v. 
270 2.2; of Attis tattooed with pattern 
of ivy, v.7278 ; of Cybele, vi. 258 

Eunuchs, dances of, v. 270 2.?, 271 7. ; 
dedicated to a goddess in India, v. 
271 #.; sacred, at Hierapolis-Bam- 
byce, their rule as to the pollution of 
death, vi. 272; perform a ceremony 
for the fertility of the fields, x. 340 

Euphemisms employed for certain 
animals, iii. 397 sgg.; for smallpox, 
iii, 400, 410, 411, 416 

Euphorbia antiquorum, cactus, hung at 
door of house where there is a lying-in 
woman, ili. 755 

lathyris, caper-spurge, sometimes 
identified with the mythical spring- 
wort, xi. 69 

Euphorbus the Trojan, 
Pythagoras in, viii. 300 

Euphorion of Chalcis, Greek writer, on 
Roman indifference to death, iv. 143, 
144 

Euripides, the AHippolytus of, i. 253 on 
Artemis as a midwife, i. 37; on the 
dragon at Delphi, iv. 79; on the death 
of Pentheus, vi. 98 2.5; his account 
of Aegisthus pelting the tomb of Aga- 
memnon with stones, ix. 19; his play 
on Meleager, xi. 103 7.2 

Europa, a personification of the moon 
conceived as a cow, ii. 88; and 
Zeus, iv. 73; her wanderings, iv. 89 

Europe, dancing or leaping high as a 
homoeopathic charm to make crops 
grow high in, i, 137; the Haud of 
Glory in, i. 148 sg. ; belief as to death 
at ebb-tide in, i. 167; treatment of 
the navel-string and afterbirth in, i. 
198sgg.; contagious magic of footprints 
in, i. 210 sg. ; confusion of magic and 
religion in modern, i. 231-233; the 

ebelief in magic in modern, i, 235 5g. ; 
forests of ancient, ii. 7 sg. ; the May- 
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tree or May-pole as an instrument of 
fertility in, ii. 51 sg. ; relics of tree-wor- 
ship in modern, ii. 59 sgg.; Midsummer 
festival in, ii. 272 sg.; diffusion of 
the oak in, ii. 349 sgg. ; peat-bogs of, 
ii. 350 sgg. ; the lake-dwellings of, ii. 
352 sg. ; fear of having one’s likeness 
taken in, iii. 100; spitting as a charm 
in, ili. 279 ; belief as to consummation 
of marriage being impeded by knots 
and locks in, iii. 299; beliefs as to 
shooting stars in, iv. 66 sgg.; fear 
of death in, iv. 135 sg., 146; custom 
of showing money to the new moon 
in, vi. 148 sg.; barley and wheat 
cultivated in prehistoric, vii. 79; trans- 
ference of evil in, ix. 47 sgg. ; faith in 
magic and witchcraft in Christian, ix. 
89; annual expulsion of demons and 
witches in, ix. 155 sgg.; annual ex- 
pulsion of evils in, ix. 207 sg. ; folk- 
custom of ‘‘carrying out Death" in, 
ix. 227 sg. ; masquerades in modern, 
ix. 251 sg. ; superstitions as to men- 
struous women in, x. 96 sg.; the fire- 
festivals of, x. 106 sgg. ; great dread 
of witchcraft in, xi. 342; birth-trees 
in, xi. 165; belief in, that strength 
of witches and wizards is in their hair, 
xi. 158 

Europe, Eastern, great popular festival 
of herdsmen and shepherds on St. 
George’s Day in, ii. 330 

, Eastern and Central, custom of 

beating people and cattle in spring in, 

ix. 266 

, mediaeval, belief in demons in, ix. 

105 sg. ; human scapegoats in, ix. 214 

, Northern, human sacrifices in, iv. 

214; Corn-mother and Corn-maiden 

in, vii. 131 sgg. 

South-Eastern, rain-making cere- 
monies in, i. 272 sgg.; superstitions 
as to shadows in, ili. 89 sg. 

European custom as to green bushes on 
May Day, ii. 56 

processions of animals or of men 

disguised as animals, viii. 325 

rule that children’s nails should not 
be paired, iii. 262 sg. 

Euros, magical ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, i. 89 ; homoeopathic charm 
to catch, i. 162 

Eurydice, Orpheus and, xi. 294 

Eurylochus rids Aegina of a snake, iv. 
87 7.5 

Eusebius on sacred prostitution, i. 30 2.3, 
Vag Ma, 93 tee 

Euyuk in Cappadocia, Hittite palace at, 
V. 123, 132, 133 2. ; bull worshipped 
at, v. 164 

Evadne and Capaneus, v. 177 2.8 
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Evans, D. Silvan, on the sin-eater in 
Wales, ix. 44 

Evans, Sebastian, as to a passage in the 
History of the Holy Graal, iv. 122 n, 

Eve and Adam, Mr. W. R. Paton’s 
theory of, ix. 259 7.8 

Eve, Christmas, the fern blooms on, xi. 
66 . 

, Easter, in Albania, iv. 265; the 

fern blooms on, xi. 66 

, Fingan, in the Isle of Man, x. 266 
of St. John (Midsummer Eve), 
Russian ceremony on, iv. 262 

— of Samhain ( Hallowe'en) in Ireland, 
x. 139. See also Christmas Eve, Easter 
Eve, St. John’s Eve, etc. 

Evelyn, John, on Charles II. touching 
for scrofula, i. 369 

Evening Star, Keats's sonnet to the, i. 
166; the goddess of the, ix. 369 7.1 

Everek (Caesarea), in Asia Minor, creep- 
ing through a rifted rock at, xi. 189 

Evergreen oak, the Golden Bough grew 
on, ii. 379 

trees in Italy, i. 8 

Evessen, in Brunswick, toothache nailed 
into a tree at, ix. 59 sg. 

Evil, the transference of, ix. I sgg. ; 
transferred to other people, ix. 5 sgg., 
47 sqq., transferred to sticks and 
stones, ix. 8 sgg.; transferred to 
animals, ix. 31 sgg., 49 sgg. ; trans- 
ferred to men, ix. 38 sgg.; trans- 
ference of, in Europe, ix. 47 sgq.; 
transferred to inanimate objects, ix. 
53 Sg. ; transferred to trees or bushes, 
ix. 54 s97. See also Evils 

Evil Eye, bad names a protection against 
the, i. 280; dreaded at eating, iii. 116 
sg. ; boys dressed as girls to avert the, 
vi. 260; bridegroom disfigured in order 
to avert the, vi. 261; disguises to avert 
the, vi. 262; preservatives against the, 
viii. 326 #.3; rain-water mixed with 
tar, a protection against the, x. 17. 
See also Eye, the Evil 

spirit, mode of cure for possession 

by an, xi. 186 

spirits transferred from men to 
animals, ix. 31; banishment of, ix. 
86; driven away at the New Year, x. 
134 $7. ; kept off by fire, x. 282, 285 
sg.; St. John’s herbs a protection 
against, xi. 49; kept off by flowers 
gathered at Midsummer, xi. 53 sg. ; 
creeping through cleft trees to escape 
the pursuit of, xi. 173 sgg. See alsa 
Demons 

Evil-Merodach, Babylonian king, ix. 
367 n.? 

Evils transferred to trees, ix. 54 sgq. ; 
nailed into trees, walls, etc., ix. 5G 
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sgg. ; public expulsion of, ix, 109 
59g., 185 sgg. ; periodic expulsion of, 
ix. 123 597., 198 sgg.; expulsion of 
embodied, ix. 170 sgg. ; expulsion of, 
in a material vehicle, ix, 185 sgg. ; 
expulsion of, timed to coincide with 
some well-marked change of season, 
ix. 224 5g. See also Expulsion 
Evolution of kings out of magicians or 
medicine-men, i, 420 sg. ; industrial, 
from uniformity to diversity of function, 
i, 421; political, from democracy to 
despotism, i. 421 ; ethical, iii. 218 sg. ; 
religious, powerful infiuence of the fear 
of the dead on the course of, viii. 36 sg. 
and dissolution, viii. 305 sg. 
Ewe, white-footed, as scapegoat, ix, 
192 sg. See also Ewes 
Ewe farmers fear to wound the Earth 
goddess, v. 90 
hunters, their contagious magic of 
footprints, i. 212; of Togo-land, their 
ceremony after killing an antelope, viii. 
244 
negroes, their festival of new yams, 
viii, 58 sgg. ; their belief as to the spirit- 
land, viii. 105 sg. ; their ceremonies 
after killing leopards, viii. 228 sgg. ; 
feed their nets, viii. 240 .1; their 
dread of menstruous women, x. 82 
negroes of Guinea worship falling 
Stars, iv. 61 sg. 
negroes of the Slave Coast, their 
charm to catch a runaway slave, i. 
317; their reverence for silk-cotton 
trees, ii. 415; human wives of gods 
among the, ii. 149 ; taboos observed 
by their kings, iii. 9; their belief as 
to spirits entering the body through 
the mouth, iii. 116; their kings not to 
be seen eating or drinking, iii, 119; 
penance for killing a python among 
the, iii. 222; a mother’s vow among 
the, iii, 263; their belief that a man 
can be injured through his name, iii, 
323; rebirth of ancestors among the, 
iii. 369; sacred prostitution among the, 
v. 65 sg.; worship pythons, v. 83 .!; 
their conception of the rain-god as 
a horseman, viii. 45; their belief in 
demons, ix. 74 sqgq. 
negroes of Togo-land, their festival] 
in honour of Earth, iii. 247; reincar- 
nation of the dead among the, iii. 369; 
their belief in the marriage of Sky with 
Earth, v. 282 2.2; their use of clay 
images as substitutes to save the lives 
of people, viii. 105 sg. ; their worship 
of the Earth, viii. 115; their worship 
of goddess Mawu Sodza, viii. 115; 
their propitiation of slain leopards, 
wild buffaloes, etc., viii. 228 sgg. 
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Ewe-speaking negroes deem the heart 
the seat of courage and intellect, viii. 
149 


-speaking people of West Africa, 
their contagious magic of footprints, 
i. 210; eat elephant’s flesh to become 
strong, viii. 143 

Ewes and rams, the time for coupling, 
ii. 328, 328 7,4 

Exaggerations of anthropological theories, 
l. 333 

Exchange of wives at appearance of the 
Aurora Australis, iv. 267 2.1; of dress 
between men and women in rites, vi. 
259 2.5; of dress at marriage, vi. 260 
sgg. i of dress at circumcision, vi. 263 

Exclusion of strangers, iii, 108 sg., vii. 
94, III 

Excommunication of human scapegoat, 
ix. 254 

Excuses offered by savages to the animals 
they kill, viii. 222 sgg. 

Execution, peculiar modes of, for mem- 
bers of royal families, iii, 241 sgg. ; 
Roman mode of, iv. 144; by stoning, 
ix. 24 1,2 

Executioners, their precautions against 
the ghosts of their victims, iii. 171 sg. ; 
seclusionandscarification of, iii. 1805g.; 
taste the blood of their victims, viii. 155 

Exeter, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337 

Exile of gods for perjury, iv. 70 2.3 

Exodus (xiii. 4 sg., 12, xxii. 29 sg., 
xxxiv. rg), on the sanctification of the 
first-born, iv. 172 

Exogamous clans in the Pelew Islands, 
vi. 204 

classes in Duke of York Island, xi, 
248 7. 

Exogamy, ii. 271, iv. 130 

Exorcising harmful influence of strangers, 
iii, 102 s¢q. 

Exorcism of demons of sickness, iii. 
tog sg. ; of ghosts after a funeral, iii. 
106 sg. ; of demons by devil dancers, 
iv. 216 ; by means of music, V. 54 5g. ; 
of devils in Morocco, ix. 63 ; of demons 
in China, ix. 99; annual, of the evil 
spirit in Japan, ix. 143 sg. ; of spirits at 
sowing the seed, ix. 235 ; Nicobarese 
ceremony of, ix. 262; of evil spirits 
at a funeral ceremony, x. 5; and 
ordeals, x. 66; at Easter, x. 123; of 
vermin with torches, x. 340; use of 
St. John’s wort in, xi. 55; use of 
mugwort in, xi. 60; by vervain, xi, 
62 ”.4. See also Demons and Ex- 
pulsion 

Exorcists, ix. 2 sg., 33 

Expiation by means of blood for sexual 
ctimes, ii. 107 sgg.; for adultery or 
fornication, ii. 109 sg. ; for incest, ii. 
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110.57), II5, I16, 129; for violating the 
sanctity of a grove, ii. 122; for hear- 
ing thunder, iii. 14; for contact with 
a sacred chief, iii. 133 sg. ; for miscar- 
riage in childbed, iii. 153 sgg.; for 
bringing an iron tool into the grove of 
the Arval Brothers, iii, 226; for 
killing sacred animals, iv. 216 sg.; for 
suicide by hanging, iv. 282; for 
homicide, v. 299 2.2; Roman, for 
prodigies, vi. 244; for the defilement 
of the Eleusinian plain, vii. 74; for 
agricultural operations, vii. 228; for 
sin, ix. 39. See also Atonement and 
Purification 

Expiatory sacrifices, Greek ritual of, viii. 
27 

Expulsion of evils, ix. 109 sgg.; the 
direct or immediate and the indirect or 
mediate, ix. 109, 224; occasional, ix. 
109 sgg., 185 sgg. ; periodic, ix, 123 
sqq., 198 sgg.; annual, of demons and 
witches in Europe, ix. 155 sgg., X. 
135; of Trows in Shetland, ix. 168 
sq. ; of embodied evils, ix. 170 sgg. ; 
of evils in a material vehicle, ix. 185 
sqgq.; of evils timed to coincide with 
some well-marked change of season, ix. 
224 sg.; of devils timed to coincide 
with seasons of agricultural year, ix. 
225; of hunger at Chaeronea, ix. 252 ; 
of winter, ceremony of the, ix. 404 sg. 

External soul in afterbirth ornavel-string, 
i. 200 sg, ; in folk-tales, xi. 95 sgg. ; 
in folk-custom, xi. 153 sgg. ; in inani- 
mate things, xi. 153 sgg.; in plants, 
xi. 159 sgg. ; in animals, xi. 196 sgg. ; 
kept in totem, xi. 220 sgg. See also 
Souls, external 

Extinction of fires on chief's death, ii. 
217; in village or parish before the 
making of ‘living fire” or need-fire, 
ji. 237, 238; at king's death, ii. 261 
sqq., 267; in houses after any death, 
ii. 267 sg. ; annual, of the sacred fire 
at Rome, ii. 267; of common fires 
before the kindling of the need-fire, 
X. 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277 
SJ., 279, 283, 285, 288, 289, 289 $g., 
291, 291 Sg., 292, 294, 297, 298 sg. ; 
of fires after tree has been kindled by 
lightning, xi. 297 sg. 

Extinguishing fire, power of, ascribed to 
priests, i. 231, and to chaste women, 
ii, 240 2.2 

Eye as a symbol of Osiris, vi. 121; of 
sacrificial ox cut out, vi. 251 sy. See 
also Eyes 

, the Evil, precautions against the, 

at meals, iii, 116 sg.; boys dressed 

as girls to avert the, vi. 260; bride- 

groom disfigured in order to avert, vi, 
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261; cast on cattle, x. 302, 303; 
oleander a remedy for sickness caused 
by, xi. sx. See also Evil Eye 

Eye of Horus, vi. 17, 121, with n. 

Eyelashes offered to the sun, i. 318 

Eyeo, kings of, put to death, iv. 40 sg. 

Eyeos, the, not allowed to behold the 
sea, iii. 9 

Eyes smeared with eagle’s gall to make 
them sharp-sighted, i. 154; shut at 
prayer, viii. 81 ; of owl eaten to make 
eater see in dark, viii. 144 5¢.; of men 
eaten, viii. 153; of falcon used to im- 
part sharpness of sight, viii. 164; of 
slaughtered animals cut out, viii. 267 
sqq., 271; of dead enemies gouged 
out, viii. 271 sg.; looking through 
flowers at the Midsummer fire thought 
to be good for the, x. 162, 163, 165 
SJ., 171, 174 Sq., 344; ashes or smoke 
of Midsummer fire supposed to benefit 
the, x. 214 sg.; sore, attributed to 
witchcraft, x. 344; mugwort a pro- 
tection against sore, xi. 59; of newly 
initiated lads closed, xi. 241 

of the dead, Egyptian ceremony of 
opening the, vi. 15 

Eyre, E. J., on menstruous women in 
Australia, x. 77 

Ezekiel (viii. ro-12), onidolatrous practices 
of the Israelites, i. 872.3; (xxxii. 18-32), 
H. Gunkel's interpretation of, i. 10z 
n.2; (xiii, 17 sgg.), the hunting of souls 
in, iii. 772.1; (xvi. 20 Sg., XX. 25, 26, 
31), on the burnt sacrifice of children, 
iv. 169 2.3; (xx. 25, 26, 31), on the 
sacrifice of the first-born, iv. 171 5g. ; 
(viii. 14), on the mourning for Tammuz, 
v. II, 17, 20; (xxiii. 5 sg., 12), on 
the Assyrian cavalry, v. 25 2.3; (xxviii. 
14, 16), on the king of Tyre, v. 114 

E-zida, the temple of Nabu in Borsippa, 
iv. 110 


Face of sleeper not to be painted or dis- 
figured, lest his absent soul should not 
recognize his body, iii. 41 ; of human 
scapegoat painted half white half black, 
ix. 220 

Faces veiled to avert evil influences, iii. 
120 sgg.; of warriors blackened, lii. 
163; of manslayers blackened, iii. 
169; of bear-hunters blackened, vii. 
291, 299; blackened, vii. 302, viii. 
321, 332, ix. 247, 314, 330; of bear- 
hunters painted red and black, viii. 
226; of priests at exorcism reddened 
with paint and blood, ix. 189 

Faditras among the Malagasy, ix. 33 sq. 

Fady, taboo, iii. 327, viii. 46 

" Faery dairts ” thought to kill cattle 
x. 303 
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Fafnir, the dragon, slain by Sigurd, iii. 
324, vill, 146 

failles, bonfires on the first Sunday in 
Lent, x. rrr 7.1 

Fair, great, at Uisnech in County Meath, 
x. 158. See also Fairs 

Fairies thought to be in eddies of wind, i. 
329 ; averse to iron, iii. 229, 232 sg. ; 
let loose at Hallowe'en, x. 224 sgg. ; 
carry off men’s wives, x. 227; at 
Hallowe’en, dancing with the, x. 227; 
thought to kill cattle by their darts, 
x. 303; active on Hallowe'en and 
May Day, xi. 184 2.4, 185 

Fairs of ancient Ireland, iv. 99 sgg. 

Fairy Banner, Macleod’s, i. 368 

changelings, x. 151 #.; mistletoe 
a protection against, xi. 283 

Faiths of the world, the great, their little 
influence on common men, ix. 89 

Falcon stone, at Errol, in Perthshire, xi. 
283 

Falcon's eyes used to impart sharpness 
of sight, viii. 164 

Falerii, Juno at, ii. 190 2.? 

Faleshas, a Jewish sect of Abyssinia, re- 
move the vein from the thighs of 
slaughtered animals, viii. 266 7.1 

Falkenauer district of Bohemia, custom 
at threshing in the, vii. 149 

Falkenstein chapel of St. Wolfgang, 
creeping through a rifted rock near 
the, xi. 189 

Fallacy of magic not easily detected, i. 
242 5g. ; gradually detected, i. 372 

Falling sickness transferred to fowl, ix. 
52 sg.; nails used in cure for, ix. 68, 
330; mistletoe a remedy for, xi. 83, 
84. See also Epilepsy 

—— star as totem, iv. 61 

—— stars, superstitions as to, iv. 58 sgq.; 
associated with the souls of the dead, 
iv. 64 sgg. 

Fallow, thrice- ploughed, vii. 66, 69; 
lands allowed to lie, vil. 117, 123 

False Bride, custom of the, vi. 262 2.2 

graves and corpses to deceive 
demons, viii. 98 sgg. 

Falstaff, the death of, i. 168 

Famenne in Namur, Lenten fires in, x. 
108 

Familiar spirits of wizards in boars, xi. 
196 sg. 

Families, royal, kings chosen from 
several, fi. 292 sgg. 

‘Famine attributed to the anger of ghosts, 
iv. 103 

Fan country, West Africa, custom of 
throwing branches on heaps in the, 1x. 
30 7.2 

negro, his belief as to the effect of 

seeing women’s blood, iii. 251 
VOL. XII ww 
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Fan tribe of West Africa, chiefs as 
medicine-men in the, i. 349. See also 
Fans 

Fangola, a potent idol in Nias, viii. 102, 
103 

Fanning away ill luck, vii. 10 

Fans of the French Congo, birth-trees 
among the, xi, 161 

of the Gaboon, their theory of the 

external soul, xi. 200 sgg., 226 n.l; 

guardian spirits acquired in dreams 

aniong the, xi. 257 

of West Africa, esteem the smith's 
craft sacred, i. 349; their rule as to 
eating tortoises, viii. 140; their custom 
of adding to heaps of leafy branches, 
ix. 30 2.2; custom at end of mourning 
among the, xi. 18 

Fans in homoeopathic magic, i. 130 sg. 

Fantee country, succession of slaves to 
the kingship in the, ii. 275 

Faosa, a Malagasy month, vii. 9 

Farghana, rain-producing well in, i. 301 

Farinaceous deities, viii. 169 

Farmer, calendar of the Egyptian, vi. 30 
sqq. ; saturnine temperament of the, 
vi. 218 

Farmer's wife, ceremony performed by 
her to promote the rice-crop, ii. 104; 
pretence of threshing, vii. 149 sq. 

Farmers, propitiation of vermin by, viii, 
274 599. 

Farnell, Dr. L, R., on Artemis as the 
patroness of childbirth, i. 365g. ; on 
Plautus, Casina (ii. 5, 23-29), ii. 379 
n.5; on Greek religious music, v. 55 
ns.’ and 3; on religious prostitution in 
Western Asia, v. 57 2.1, 58 2.2; on 
the position of women in ancient re- 
ligion, vi. 212 ”.4; on the Flamen 
Dialis, vi. 227; on the children of 
living parents in ritual, vi. 236 sg. ; 
on the festival of Laurel-bearing at 
Thebes, vi. 242 ~.; on eunuch priests 
of Cybele, vi. 258 2.1; on Thracian 
origin of Dionysus, vii. 3 2.1; on 
the biennial period of certain Greek 
festivals, vii. 15 7. ; on the resemblance 
of the artistic types of Demeter and 
Persephone, vii. 68 7.1; on Pan, viii. 
22.9 

Farwardajan, a Persian festival of the 
dead, vi. 68 

Fashoda, the capital of the Shilluk kings, 
iv. 18, 19; 21, 24 

Faslane, on the Gareloch, Dumbarton- 
shire, last standing corn called the Head 
or Maidenhead at, vii. 158, 268 

Fast from bread in mourning for Attis, 
v. 272; in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
vii.“38 ; before eating new fruits, viii. 
73 5q., 76 sg.; before the festival of the 
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Mexican goddess of Maize, ix. 291 sg. ; 
from flesh, eggs, and grease at sowing, 
ix. 347 2.4; at puberty, xi. 222 7#.’ 
See also Fasts and Fasting 

“Fast of Esther” before Purim, ix. 39734. 

Fasting obligatory on woman during 
absence of her husband at whale-fishery, 
i, 121; asa means of ensuring success 
in hunting, i. 121, 124; obligatory 
on women during the absence of 
warriors, i. 131; obligatory on all 
people left in camp during absence of 
warriors, iii. 157 2.2; rigorous, of 
warriors before going to war, iii. 161 ; 
of warriors as a preparation for attack- 
ing the enemy, iii. 162; of executioner 
after discharging his office, iii. 180; 
of warriors after killing enemies, iii. 
182, 183; of eagle-hunters before 
trapping eagles, iii. 199 ; of Catholics 
before partaking of the Eucharist, viii. 
83; of men and women at a dancing 
festival, x. 8 sgg.; of girls at puberty, 
Xx. 56, 57, 58, 59, 6o, 6I, 66; of 
women at menstruation, x. 93, 94; 
as preparation for gathering magical 
plants, xi. 45, 55 2.1, 58 

and continence observed by parents 
of twins, i. 266; by Blackfoot priest, 
iii. 159 m.; as preparation for office 
among the Peruvian Indians, ili. 159 7. ; 
of Indian warriors as preparation for 
war, iii, 163; of whalers before whaling, 
iii. r91; of hunters before hunting, iii. 
198; before ploughing and sowing, 
viii. 14, 15 

Fastnachtsbar, viii. 325 

Fasts imposed on heirs to thrones in 
South America, x. 19; rules observed 
by Indians of Costa Rica during, x. 20 

observed by the worshippers of 
Cybele and Attis, v. 280; of Isis and 
Cybele, v. 302 n.4 See also Fast and 
Fasting 

Fat, anointing the body with, from 
superstitious motives, viii. 162 s2., 
164, 165; of emu not allowed to 
touch the ground, x. 13; of crocodiles 
and snakes as unguent, x. 14 

Fate of the king's life annually determined 
at a festival, ix. 356, 357 

Father, reborn in his son, iv, 188 sgg., 
287 (288 in Second Impression); 
funeral rites performed for a, in the 
fifth month of his wife’s pregnancy, iv. 
189; named after his son, v. sx 2.4; of 
a god, v. 51,52; dead, worshipped, vi. 
175, 184 sg.; the head of the family 
under a system of mother-kin, vi. 211 

and child, supposed danger of 

resemblance between, iii. 88 sg., iv. 287 

(288 in Second Impression) 
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Father of Heaven, title of the Esthonian 
thunder-god, ii. 367 

and mother, their names not to be 

mentioned, iii. 337, 341; names for, 

v. 281; as epithets of Roman gods 

and goddesses, vi. 233 sy. 

, Mother, and Son divinities repre- 

‘sented at Boghaz-Keui, V. 140 sgg. 

Father-deity of the Hittites, the god of 
the thundering sky, V. 134 $99. 

God succeeded by his divine son, 

iv. 5; his emblem the bull, v. 164; 

Attis as the, v. 281 sgg.; often less 

important than Mother Goddess, v. 

282 

-in-law, his name not to be pro- 

nounced by his daughter-in-law, iii. 

335 5997-1 343, 345, 346; by his son- 

in-law, iii. 338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 

343, 344 

Jove and Mother Vesta, ii. 227 sgg. 

—— -kin at Rome, V. 41 

—— May, leaf-clad mummer, ii. 75, 79 

Sky fertilizes Mother Earth, v. 282 

Fatherhood of God, the physical, v. 80 
sq. 

Fathers named after their children, iii. 
331 $77., 339 

Fatigue transferred to leaves, stones, or 
Sticks, ix. 8 sgg.; let out with blood, 
ix. 12 

of the Horse, vii. 294. See also 
Weariness 

Fattening-house for girls in Calabar, xi. 
259 

Fattest men chosen kings, ii. 297 

Fauna, rustic Roman goddess, her re- 
lationship to Faunus, vi. 234 

Fauns, rustic Italian gods, in relation to 
goats, viii. I sgg. 

Faunus, old Roman god, consultation of, 
iii. 314; his relationship to Fauna or 
the Good Goddess, vi. 234 

Fawckner, Captain James, on the annual 
expulsion of demons in Benin, ix. 
131 sg. 

Fazoql or Fazolglou, on the Blue Nile, 
kings of, put to death, iv. 16 

Fear as a source of religion, ix. 93; the 
source of the worship of the dead, ix. 98 

of having a likeness taken, iii. 
96 sgg. ; of spirits, taboo on common 
words based on a, iii. 416 sgg.; of 
death entertained by the European 
races, iv. 135 sg., 146; of the dead 
one of the most powerful factors in 
religious evolution, viii. 36 sg. 

Feast. See also Festival 

of All Saints on November rst, 

perhaps substituted for an old pagan 

festival of the dead, vi. 82 sg. ; insti- 

tuted by Lewis the Pious, vi. 83 
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Feast of All Souls, vi. 51 sgg., x. 223 Sg., 
225 2.8; the Christian, originally a 
pagan festival of the dead, vi. 81 

of Fire at winter solstice, iv. 215 

of Florus and Laurus on August 
18th, x. 220 

—— of the Golden Flower at Sardes, v. 
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, the Great, in Morocco, ix. 180, 
182, 265 

of Lanterns in Japan, vi. 65, ix. 
I5I sg. 


of the Nativity of the Virgin, x. 

220 5g. 

of Yams, iii. 123 

Feathers worn by manslayers, iii. 180; 
red, of a parrot worn as a protection 
against a ghost, iii. 186 .1; of cock 
mixed with seed-corn, vii. 278; of 
wren, virtue attributed to, viii, 319 

February, annual expulsion of demons 
in, ix. 148 

the st, St. Bride's Day, ii. 94 sg. 

the 2nd, Candlemas, ii. 94 2.2 

the 22nd, St. Peter's Day, vii. 
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the 24th, the Flight of the King of 
the Sacred Rites on, ii. 308 sg. 

— and March, the season of the 
spring sowing in Italy, ix. 346 

Fechenots, fechenottes, Valentines, x. 110 

“ Feeding the dead,” iv. 102 ; in Ceram, 
viii. 123 

Feet, homoeopathic charm to strengthen 
the, i. 151 ; washed, ceremony at re- 
ception of strangers, iii. 108; not to 
wet the, iii. 159; bare in certain 
magical and religious ceremonies, iii, 
310 sg. See also Foot 

of enemies eaten, viii. 151 

first, children born, superstition as 
to, i. 266; custom observed at their 
graves, v. 93; sticks or grass piled on 
their graves, ix. 18; curative power 
attributed to children so born, x. 295 

Fehrle, E., as to the chastity of the 
Vestals, ii. 199 7.5 

Feilenhof, in East Prussia, wolf as corn- 
spirit at, vii. 272 

Felkin, Dr. R. W., on the sacrament of 
a lamb among the Madi or Moru of 
Central Africa, viii. 314 sg. 

Dr Rk. wW., and C. T. Wilson, 
on the worship of the dead kings of 
Uganda, vi. 173 2.” 

Fellows, Ch., on flowers in Caria, v. 
187 2.8 

Feloupes of Senegambia, curse their 
fetishes in drought, i. 297 

Female descent of the kingship in Rome, 
ii. 270 sgg.; in Africa, ii. 274 sgg.; in 
Greece, ii. 277 sg.; in Scandinavia, ii. 
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279 sg.; in Lydia, ii. 281 sg.; among 
Danes and Saxons, ii. 282 sg. 

Female kinship or mother-kin defined, ii, 
271; rule of descent of the throne 
under, ii. 271, vi. 18; indifference to 
paternity of kings under, ii. 274 sgq.; 
at Athens, ii. 277; indifference to 
paternity in general under, ii. 282; 
among the Aryans, ii, 283 sgg. See 
also Mother-kin 

slaves, licence accorded to them on 
the Nonae Caprotinae, ii. 313 sg. 

Femgericht in Westphalia, ii. 321 

Feminine weakness, infection of, dreaded 
by savages, ili. 164 sg., 202 sq. 

Fen-hall, Frigga weeping in, x. 102 

Feng, king of Denmark, married the 
widow of his predecessor, ii. 281 

and Wiglet, ii. 281, 283 

Fennel, fire carried in giant, ii. 260 

Fenua, placenta, among the Maoris, i. 182 

Ferghana, a province of Turkestan, com- 
bats between champions at the New 
Year in, ix. 184 

Feriae Latinae, iv. 283 

Ferintosh district, in Scotland, dancing 
with the fairies in, x. 227 

Fern growing on a tree, in a popular 
remedy, x. 17; the male (Aspidium 
jilix mas), a protection against witch- 
craft, xi. 66; blooms on Christmas 
Eve, Easter Eve, and St. John’s Day, 
xi. 66; the root detects and foils 
sorcerers, xi. 66 sg. 

—— owl or goatsucker, sex totem of 
women in Victoria, xi. 217 

-seed gathered on Midsummer Eve, 
magical properties ascribed to, xi. 65 
5qgg.; blooms on Midsummer Eve, xi. 
287; reveals treasures in the earth, 
xi. 287 sgg.; blooms on Christmas 
Night, xi, 288 sg. ; brought by Satan on 
Christmas Night, xi. 289; gathered at 
the solstices, Midsummer Eve and 
Christmas, xi, 290 sg.; procured by 
shooting at the sun on Midsummer 
Day, xi. 291; blooms at Easter, xi. 
292 2.2 

Fernando Po, taboos observed by kings 
of, iii. 8 sg., 115, 123, 291 ; the cobra- 
capella worshipped in, viii. 174 

Feronia, Italian goddess, her sanctuary 
at Soracte, iv. 186 7.4, xi. 14 

Ferrara, synod of, denounces practice of 
gathering fern-seed, xi. 66 x. 

Ferrers, George, a Lord of Misrule, ix. 

2 

Ferret, in homoeopathic magic, i. 150 

Fertilization of women by a rattle, i. 
347; of women by the wild. fig-tree, 
i. 316; of women by the wild banana- 
tree, ii. 318; of women by mummers, 
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ix. 249; of barren women by striking 
them with stick which has been used 
to separate pairing dogs, ix. 264; of 
mango trees, ceremony for the, x. 10 ; 
of fields with ashes of Midsummer 
fires, x. 170. See also Conception, 
Impregnation 

Fertilization, artificial, of the date palm, 
ii. 24 $4., ix. 2725g.; of fig-trees, ii. 314 
Sg., Vi. 98, ix. 257, 258, 259, 272 5g. 

Fertilizing influence of the corn-spirit, 
vii. 168 

power ascribed to the effigy of Death, 

iv. 250 sg. 

virtue attributed to trees, ii. 49 59g., 
316 sgg. ; attributed to sticks which 
have separated pairing dogs, ix. 264 

Fertility, Artemis the embodiment of, 
i. 35; Asiatic goddesses of, i. 37; 
the coco-nut regarded as an emblem 
of, ii. 51; Diana as a goddess of, 
ii, 120 sgg.; the thunder-god con- 
ceived as a deity of fertility, ii. 368 
sqq. ; goddess of, served by eunuch 
priests, v. 269 sg. ; Osiris as god of, 
vi. 112 $g. ; supposed to be procured 
through masked dances, ix. 382 

of the ground, thought to be 

promoted by prostitution, v. 39; 

promoted by marriage of women to 

serpent, v. 67; ceremonies to ensure 

the, viii. 332 sgg. ; magical ceremony 

to promote the, ix. 177; processions 

with lighted torches to ensure the, x. 

233 Sg. ; supposed to depend on the 

number of human beings sacrificed, xi, 

32, 33) 42 39. 

of women, magical images designed 
to ensure the, i. 70 sgg. ; magical cere- 
monies to ensure the, x. 23 sg., 31 

Ferula communis, L., giant fennel, its 
stalks used to carry fire, ii, 260, 260 2.1 

Festival. See also Feast 

of All Souls, iv. 98 

—— of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
August 15th, i. 14, 16 

of ‘‘ the awakening of Hercules ” at 

Tyre, V. III 

of bladders among the Esquimaux, 

viii. 247 sgg. 

of the cold food in China, shifted in 
the calendar, x. 137 

——— of the Cornstalks at Eleusis, vii. 63 

of the Cross on 1st August, x. 220 

—— of the Crowning at Delphi, iv. 78 
Sq., Vi, 241 

of the Dead, x. 223 sg., 225 sg.; 
among the Hurons, iii. 367; among 
the Esquimaux, iii. 371; in Java, 
v. 220. See also Dead 

—— of Departed Spirits in Sarawak, ix. 
154 
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‘Festival of dreams" among the Iro 
quois, ix. 127 

of the Flaying of Men, Mexican, ix. 

296 sgg. 

of Flowers (Anthesteria), v. 234 5g. 

of Fools in France, ix. 334 sgg.; in 
Germany, Bohemia, and England, ix. 
Rea ge 

——— of the Innocents, ix. 336 sgg. 

—— of Joy (Hilaria) in the rites of Attis, 
v. 273 

of lamps, Hindoo, ix. 145 

of the Laurel-bearing at Thebes, 

iv. 78 sg., 88 sg. 

of Mascal or the Cross in Abyssinia, 

ix. 133 34. 

of the Matronalia, ix. 346 

—— of New Fire, viii. 135 

before Ploughing (Proerosia), at 

Eleusis, vii. 51 sgg., 60, 108 

of the Sacaea, at Babylon, iv. 113 

Sq.» IX. 354 59g. 

of Sais, vi. 49 sgg. 

—— of the Saturnalia, ix. 306 sgg. 

of the Threshing-floor (Haloa) at 

Eleusis, vil. 60 sgg., 75 ; obscenities in 

the, vii. 62 

of the winter solstice, viii. go 

Festivals explained by myths, iis 142 sg. ; 
of the Egyptian farmer, vi. 32 sgq.; 
of Osiris, the official, vi 49 sgg.; 
Egyptian readjustment of, vi. 91 sgg. ; 
of new yams, viii. 58 sgg. ; the great 
Christian, timed by the Church to 
coincide with old pagan festivals, ix. 
328; ancient Greek, resembling the 
Saturnalia, ix. 350 sgg.; popular, 
primitive character of, ix. 404; of fire 
in Europe, xi. 106 sgg. 

Festus, on a proposed etymology of 
Rome and Romulus, ii. 318 2.2; on 
“the Sacred Spring,” iv. 186 ; on the 
Roman custom of knocking a nail into 
a wall, ix. 67 2s.1 and 2 

“ Fetching the Wild Man out of the 
Wood,” a Whitsuntide custom, iv. 
208 sg. 

Fête des Fous in France, ix. 334 sgg. 

des Rois, Twelfth Day, ix. 329 

Fetish or taboo rajah in Timor, iii. 24; 
the great, in West Africa, xi. 256 

Fetish kings in West Africa, iii. 22 sgg. 

Fetishes cursed in drought, i. 297 

Fetishism early in human history, vi. 43 

Feuillet, Madame Octave, on the burning 
of Shrove Tuesday at Saint-Lô, iv. 
228 sq. 

Fever cured by knotted thread, iii. 304; 
euphemism for, ili. 400; typhoid, trans- 
ferred to tortoise, ix. 31; transferred 
to bald-headed widow, ix. 38; Roman 
cure for, ix. 47; transferred to a 
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person by a scrap of paper or a twig, 
ix. 49; transferred to a dog, cat, or 
snipe, ix. 51; transferred to a pillar, 
ix. 53; transferred to a tree or bush, 
ix. 55 5g., 56, 57, 58, 59; nailed into 
a wall, ix. 63; driven away by firing- 
guns, etc., ix. 121; leaping over the 
Midsummer bonfires as a preventive of, 
x. 166, 173, 194; Midsummer fires a 
protection against, x. 190; need-fire 
kindled to prevent, x. 297; cure for, 
in India, by walking through a narrow 
passage, xi. 190 

Fewkes, J. Walter, on the observation of 
the Pleiades among the Pueblo Indians, 
vil. 312 

fey, devoted, x. 231 

Fez, annual temporary sultan in, iv. 152 
sg. ; Orgiastic rites at, vii. 21; talis- 
man against scorpions at, viii. 281 ; 
Midsummer custom of throwing water 
on people at, x. 216, xi. 31 

Fictitious burials to divert the attention 
of demons from the real burials, viii. 
98 sgg. 

Fictores Vestalium, fictores Pontificum, 
ii, 204 

Ficus Indica (the bar tree) sacred in 
India, ii. 43 

religiosa (the pipal tree) sacred in 
India, li. 43 

—— Ruminaits, the fig-tree under which 
Romulus and Remus were suckled, ii. 
318 

sycomorus, used in kindling fire by 
friction, ii. 210 

Fida. See Whydah 

“Field of the giants,” called so from 
great fossil bones, v. 158 

a of God,” viii. 14, I5 

— of Mars at Rome, viii. 42, 43, 44 

Ki of secret tillage,” viii. 57 

Field-mice, burning torches as a protec- 
tion against, x. 114, 115; and moles 
driven away by torches, xi. 340 

Jk speech,” a special jargon em- 
ployed by reapers, iii. 410 sg., 411 Sg. 

Fielding, H., on the Buddhist Lent, ix. 

sq. 

Fidd, iue dedicated to spirits, 
vii. 233 sg.; cultivated, menstruous 
women not allowed to enter, x. 79; 
protected against insects by menstruous 
women, x. 98 m.1; processions with 
torches through, x. 107 5g., IIO 59q., 
II3 S97., 179, 339 Sg; protected 
against witches, x. 121; made fruitful 
by bonfires, x. 140; fertilized by ashes 
of Midsummer fires, x. 170; fertilized 
by burning wheel rolled over them, x. 
191, 340 sq. ; protected against hail by 
bonfires, x. 344 


” 


Fiends burnt in fire, ix, 320 

Fierte or shrine of St. Romain at Rouen, 
ii. 167, 168, 170 2. 

Fife, custom of ‘‘dumping” at harvest 
in, vii. 227 

Fifeshire, the harvest Maiden in, vii. 162 

Fifty-two years, Aztec cycle of, vii. 310 sg. 

Fig, as an article of diet, ii. 315 s4.; 
artificial fertilization of the, at Rome in 
July, vi. 98 ; Dionysus perhaps associ- 
ated with the artificial fertilization of 
the, vi. 259; the wild, human scape- 
goats beaten with branches of, ix. 255. 
See also Figs and Fig-tree 

Fig Dionysus at Lacedaemon, vii. 4 

-god perhaps personified by Roman 

kings, ii. 319, 322 

-leaves, aprons of, worn by Adam 

and Eve, ix. 259 2.° 

-tree of Romulus (Ficus Ruminalis), 

ii. 10, 318 

-tree, sacred, ii. 44, 99, 249, 250, ix, 

61; artificial fertilization (caprificatio) 

of the, ii. 314 5g., ix. 257 Sg., 272 $q. 

-tree, the wild, its milky juice 

sacrificed to Juno Caprotina, ii. 313; 

a male, ii. 314 sg. ; supposed to fertilize 

women, ii. 316 sg. ; haunted by spirits 

of the dead, ii. 317; sacred all over 

Africa and India, ii, 317 .1 

-trees worshipped by the Akikuyu, 
ii. 44; associated with Dionysus, vii. 
4; wild, held sacred as the abodes 
of the spirits of the dead, vili. 113; 
personated by human victims, ix. 
257; charm to benefit, x. 18; sacred 
among the Fans, xi. 161 

Fighting the wind, i. 327 sgg. ; the king, 
right of, iv. 22 

Fights, sanguinary, as a ceremony to 
procure rain, i. 258; annual, at the 
New Year, old intention of, ix. 184; 
between men and women about their 
sex totems, xi. 215, 217 

Figo, bonfire on the first Sunday in Lent, 
x, TIT 

Figs, soul-compelling virtue of, iii. 46; 
black and white, worn by human 
scapegoats, ix. 253, 257, 272; crowns 
of, worn at sacrifice to Saturn (Cronus), 
ix. 2537.3; eaten by human scapegoat 
before being put to death, ix. 255. 
See also Fig 

Fiji, treatment of the navel-string in, 
i. 184; catching the sun in, i. 316; 
temporary inspiration of priests in, i. 
378 ; special vocabularies employed 
with reference to divine chiefs in, i. 
402 2.; War King and Sacred King 
in, iii, 2x; catching away souls in, 
if. 69; superstitions connected with 
eating in, iii, 117; tabooed persons not 
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to handle food in, iii. 134 ”.1; taboo 
for handling dead chiefs in, iii. 141 ; 
manslayers tabooed in, iii. 178 sg. ; 
custom at cutting a chief’s hair in, iii. 
264; shorn hair hid in thatch of house 
in, iii. 277; voluntary deaths in, iv. 
11 sg.; custom of grave-diggers in, 
iv. 156 7.2; abdication of father when 
his son is grown up in, iv. 191; 
circumcision practised in, iv. 220; 
chiefs buried secretly in, vi. 105 ; 
sacrifice of first-fruits in, viii, 125 ; 
leaves piled on spots where men were 
clubbed to death in, ix. 15; annual 
ceremony at appearance of sea-slug in, 
ix. 141 sg.; brides tattooed in, x. 
34 2.1; the fire-walk in, xi. 10 sg. ; 
birth-trees in, xi. 163; the drama of 
death and resurrection exhibited to 
novices at initiation in, xi. 243 sgg. 

Fijian belief as to a whirlwind, i. 

Ra AE 

chiefs claim divinity, i. 389; sup- 

posed effect of using their dishes or 

clothes, iii, 131 

custom of personal cleanliness, iii. 

158 2. 

god of fruit-trees, v. 90 

—— Lent, v. 90 

Fijians, gods of the, i. 389; their con- 
ception of the soul, iii. 29 sg., 92; 
their notion of absence of the soul in 
dreams, iii. 39 sg.; their custom of 
frightening away ghosts, iii. 170; their 
theory of earthquakes, v. 201 

Filey, in Yorkshire, the Yule log and 
candle at, x. 256 

Financial oppression, Roman, v. 301 7.2 

Finchra, mountain in Rum, xi. 284 

Fingan Eve (St. Thomas’s Day) in the 
Isle of Man, x. 266 

Finger bitten off as sacrifice, iii. 166 7.2 

Finger-joints, custom of sacrificing, iv. 
219; mock sacrifice of, iv. 219 

-rings as amulets, iii. 315 

Fingers cut off as a sacrifice, iii. 161 

Finistére, effigy of Carnival at Pontaven 
in, iv. 230; the harvest Wolf in, vii. 
275; bonfires on St. John’s Day in, 
x. 183 

Finland, sacred groves and trees in, ii. 
Ir; cattle protected by the woodland 
spirits in, ii. 124 ; Midsummer fires in, 
x. 180 sg. ; fir-tree as life-index in, xi, 


165 sg. 
Gulf of, i. 325 
Finlay, George, on Roman financial 


oppression, V, 301 7.2 
Finnisch-Ugrian peoples, sacred groves 
of the, ii. ro sg. 
Finnish hunters do not call animals by 
their proper names, iii, 398 
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Finnish witches and wizards thought to 
cause winds, i. 325 $g. 

Finns, feared as sorcerers, iii, 281; 
their propitiation of slain bears, viii, 
223 sg. 

Finow, a Tongan chief, iii. 140 

Finsch Harbour in German New Guinea, 
‘Kolem on, i. 338; the Papuans of, iii. 
329; the Kai tribe inland from, vii. 
99, viii. 296, xi. 239 

Fir used to beat people with at Christmas, 
ix, 270, 271 

or beech used to make the Yule 
log, X. 249 

Fir-branches, prayers of girl at puberty 
to, x. 51; at Midsummer, x. 177; 
Midsummer mummers clad in, xi. 
25 5g. 

-cones, seeds of, gathered on St. 
John’s Day, xi. 64 

—— -tree as life-index, xi. 165 sg. 

-trees set up at Midsummer, ii. 65 ; 

gout transferred to, ix. 56; mistletoe 

on, xi. 315, 316 

-wood used to kindle need-fire, x. 
278, 282 

Firdusi’s Epic of Kings, x. 104 

Fire in the worship of Diana, i. 12 sg. ; 
power of extinguishing, ascribed to 
priests, i. 231, and to chaste women, 
ii. 240 ”.2; used to stop rain, i. 252 
sg. ; used in rain-making ceremonies, 
i. 303 sg.; as a charm to rekindle the 
sun, i. 311, 313; the King of, in 
Cambodia, ii. 3 sgg.; birth from the, ii. 
195 sgg. ; the king's, ii. 195 sgg. ; 
impregnation of women by, ii. 195 
Sq., 230 $77., 234, vi. 235; kindled 
by the friction of wood, ii. 207 sgg., 
235 399., 237 Sg., 243, 248 sgg., 258 
$9., 262, 263, 336, 366, 372, viii. 127, 
136, 314, X. 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 144 Sg., 148, 155, 169 sg., 175, 
177, 179, 220, 264, 270 5¢g., 335 S., 
xi. 8, 90, 295; taken from sacred 
hearth to found a new village, ii. 216; 
custom of extinguishing fire and re- 
kindling it by the friction of wood, ii. 
217, 237; kindled from ancestral tree, 
ii, 221, 233 sg. ; on the hearth, souls 
of ancestors in the, ii. 232; reasons 
for attributing a procreative virtue to, 
ii, 233 sy. ; made jointly by man and 
woman or boy and girl, ii. 235 sgg. ; 
need-firre made by married men, ii. 
238; not to be blown upon with 
the breath, ii. 240, 241, iii, 136, 
viii. 254, X, 133; tribes reported to 
be ignorant of the art of kindling, 
ii. 253 sgg.; people reported to be 
ignorant of the use of, ii. 254 2.1; 
discovery of, by mankind, ii. 255 sgg. : 
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kindled by natural causes, ii. 256; 
kindled by lightning, beliefs and cus- 
‘toms concerning, ii. 256 7.1, 263, xi. 
297 sg. ; art of making fire by friction, 
how discovered, ii. 256 sg.; carried 
about by savages, ii. 257 sgg.; kept 
burning in houses of chiefs and kings, 
ii. 260 sgg.; extinguished on the death 
of the king, ii. 261 sgg.; carried before 
king or chief, ii, 263 sg. ; a symbol of 
life, ii. 265 ; leaping over a, ii, 327, 
329; sheep driven over, as a purifica- 
tion, ii. 327; rule as to removing fire 
from priest's house, iii. 13; purification 
by, iii. 108, 109, II, 114, 168, 197, 
V. 115 ”.1, 179 $q., xi. 19; tabooed, 
iii, 178, 182, 256 sg. ; not to be blown 
upon by sacred chiefs, iii. 256; of a 
kiln called by a special name in the 
Outer Hebrides, iii. 395; not to be 
called by its proper name, iii. 411 ; 
voluntary death by, iv. 42 sgg.; Persian 
reverence for, v. 174 sg.; death in 
the, as an apotheosis, v. 179 sg. ; not 
given out, vii. 249; leaping through, 
as a form of purification, viii. 249; 
girls at puberty forbidden to see 
or go near, X. 29, 45, 46; men- 
struous women not allowed to touch or 
see, x. 84, 85; extinguished at men- 
struation, x. 87; in fire-festivals, dif- 
ferent possible explanations of its use, 
x. 112 sg. ; made by flints or by flint 
and steel, x. 121, 124, 126, 127, 145, 
146, 159;.made by a burning-glass, 
X. I2I, 127; made by a metal mirror, 
X. 132, 137, 138 2.5; year called a 
fire, x. 137; thought to grow weak 
with age, x. 137; pretence of throwing 
aman into, x. 148, 186, xi. 25 ; carried 
round houses, corn, cattle, and women 
after child-bearing, x. 151 %.; used 
to drive away witches and demons at 
Midsummer, x. 170; as a protection 
against evil spirits, x. 282, 285 sg. ; 
made by means of a wheel, x. 335 5¢., 
xi. gi ; as a destructive and purificatory 
agent, X. 341; used as a charm to 
produce sunshine, x. 341 sg. ; employed 
as a barrier against ghosts, xi. 17 $g. ; 
used to burn or ban witches, xi. 19 
sq. ; extinguished by mistletoe, xi. 78, 
84 sg., 293; Of oak-wood used to 
detect a murderer, xi. 92 7.4; life of 
man bound up with a, xi. 157; con- 
ceived by savages as a property stored 
like sap in trees, xi. 295; primitive 
ideas as to the origin of, xi. 295 sg. 
See also Bonfires, Extinction, Fires, 
Need-fire, and New Fire 

Fire, Feast of, at winter solstice, among 
the Indians of Arizona, iv. 215 


n 


Fire, the god of, among the Huichol 


Indians, i, 124, vili. 93 

of heaven,” term applied to Mid- 
summer bonfire, X. 334, 335 

, holy, not to be blown upon with 
the breath, ii. 240, 241 

and lightning averted from houses 
by crossbills, i. 82 


—, ‘‘living,” made by friction of 


wood, ii. 237, x. 220; a charm 
against witchcraft, ii. 336 

, Mexican god of, ix. 300; human 
sacrifices to, ix, 300 sgq. 

, ‘' new," sent from Delosand Delphi, 
i. 32 sg., X. 138; made by friction in 
rain-charm, i. 290; at taking posses- 
sion of new house, ii. 237 sg. ; made 
at Midsummer in Peru, ii. 243, x. 132; 
made at beginning of king's reign, ii. 
262, 267; made by friction of wood, 
iii, 286, vii. 65, 74, 78; at eating 
new fruits, among the Caffres, viii. 65 ; 
among the Indians of Alabama, viii. 
72 ”.*; among the Creek Indians, 
viii. 74; among the Yuchi Indians, 
viii. 75; among the Natchez Indians, 
viii. 77, 135 sgg., at New Year, ix, 
209, X. 134, 135, 138; Chinese festival 
of the, ix. 359, x. 136 sg. ; kindled on 
Easter Saturday, x. I2I sgqg.; at 
Candlemas, x. 131; festivals of, x. 131 
sgg. ; among the Peruvians, x. 132; 
among the Mexicans, x. 132; among 
the Zuni Indians, x. 132 sg.; among 
the Iroquois, x. 133 5g. ; among the 
Esquimaux, x. 134; in Wadai, x. 
134; in the Egyptian Sudan, x. 134; 
among the Swahili, x. 135; in Bena- 
metapa, x. 135; among some tribes 
of British Central Africa, x. 135 59.; 
among the Todas, x. 136; among the 
Nagas, x. 136; at Karma in Burma, 
x. 136; in Japan, x. 137 sg.; in 
Lemnos, x. 138; at Rome, x. 138; 
among the Celts of Ireland, x. i139; 
near Moscow, x. 139; made by the 
friction of wood at Christmas, x. 264 
, perpetual, of oak wood at Nov- 
gorod, ii. 365; in front of holy oak 
in Prussia, iv. 42; in Zoroastrian 
religion, v. 191; worshipped, v. 191 
sqq.; in Cappadocia, v. 191 ; at Juala- 
mukhi, v. 192; at Baku, v. 192; in 
the temples of dead king, vi. 174; 
of oak-bark, viii. 135; of oak-wood, 
xi, 285 sg. 

, sacred, annually extinguished at 
Rome and rekindled by friction of 
wood, ii. 186 2.1, 267; in charge of 
a married pair, ii, 235; new, mace 
by friction of wood at intervals of 
fifty-two years, vii. 311; new, made 
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by striking stones together, viii. 75 ; 
kindled by friction of wood, viii. 127, 
314, ix. 391 2.4; in the sweating- 
house among the Karok Indians, viii. 
255; of king of Uganda, ix. 195 
Fire of St. Lawrence, viii. 318 
of Vesta at Rome fed with oak- 
wood, ii. 186 
, Vestal, at Alba, i. 13; at Rome, 
rekindled by the friction of wood, ii. 
207 
and Water, Kings of, in Cambodia, 
ii. 3 sgg., iv. 14; kingships of, ili. 17 
Fire-bearer, the, at Delphi, i. 33; of 
Spartan king, ii. 264 
-boards, sacred, of the Chuckchees 
and Koryaks, ii. 225 sg. 
customs of the Herero or Damaras, 
ii. 211 sgg. ; compared to those of the 
Romans, ii, 227 sgg. 
-drill, the, ii. 207 syg., 248 sgq., 
258 sg., 263; the kindling of fire by 
it regarded by savages as a form 
of sexual intercourse, ii. 208 sgg., 218, 
233, 235 5g-, 239, 249 sg.; of the 
Herero, ii. 217 sg.; used to kindle 
need-fire, x. 292 
-festivals of Europe, x. 106 sgg.; 
interpretation of the, x. 328 sgg., 
xi. 15 sgg.; at the solstices, x. 331 
sg.; solar theory of the, x. 331 5¢¢.; 
purificatory theory of the, x. 341 
sgg. ; regarded as a protection against 
witchcraft, x. 342; the purificatory 
theory of the, more probable than the 
solar theory, xi. 346; elsewhere than 
in Europe, xi. x sgg. ; in India, xi. x 
hho 5 SER D Chmna ARa. 
in Japan, xi. 9 sg. ; in Fiji, xi. 10 
sg. ; in Tabiti, the Marquesas Islands, 
and Trinidad, xi. xr; in Africa, xi. 
11 5gg.; in classical antiquity in Cappa- 
docia and Italy, xi. 14 sg.; their 
relation to Druidism, xi. 33 s¢¢., 
45 


-god, married to a human virgin, 

ii, 195 sgg.; the Indian (Agni), ii. 

249, xi. I, 296; the father of 

Romulus, Servius Tullius, and Caecu- 

lus, vi. 235; Armenian, x. 131 2.3; 

of the Iroquois, prayers to the, x. 

299 3g. 

-priests in Roman religion, ii. 235 ; 

(.4gnthotris) of the Brahmans, ii. 

247 5979. 

-spirit, annual expulsion of the, ix. 
141 

e— -Sticks of fire-drill regarded as male 
and female, ii. 208 sgg., 235, 238, 
239, 248 sqg., ix. 391 #.4: called 
'' husband and wife,” viii. 65 

—— -sticks, sacred, ii. 217 sgq. 
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Fire-walk, the, of king of Tyre, v. 114 
sq: ; of priestesses at Castabala, v. 168; 
in India, Japan, China, Fiji, etc., xi. 
I sqq. ; a remedy for disease, xi. 7; 
the meaning of, xi. 15 $97. 

-worship a form of ancestor-worship, 
ii, 221; in Cappadocia, India, and on 
the Caspian, V. 191 sg. 

Firebrand, external soul of Meleager in 
a, xi. 103 

Firebrands, the Sunday of the, the first 
Sunday in Lent, x. r1o, 114 

Firefly, soul in form of, iii. 67 

“ Fireless and Homeless,” a mythical 
giant, viii. 265, 266 

Fires ceremonially extinguished, i. 33, viii. 
73, 74, ix. 172; kept burning at home 
in absence of hunters, fishers, traders, 
and warriors, i. 120 5g., 125, 128 sg. ; 
lighted to warm absent warriors by 
telepathy, i. 127; leaping over, to make 
hemp grow tall, i. 138; extinguished 
at death of kings, ii. 261 sgg., 267; 
extinguished at any death, ii. 267 sg., 
267 2.4; extinguished at driving herds 
out to pasture for the first time in 
spring, ii. 341; passing between two, 
as a purification, ili. r14; to burn the 
witches on the Eve of May Day 
(Walpurgis Night), ix. 163, x. 159 59.; 
to burn witches on Twelfth’ Night, ix. 
319; to burn fiends, ix. 320;. ex- 
tinguished as preliminary to obtaining 
new fire, x. §; annually extinguished 
and relit, x. 132 sgg.; autumn, x, 
220 sgg.; the need-fire, x. 269 sgg. ;. 
extinguished before the lighting of the 
need-fire, x. 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 277 sg., 279, 283, 285, 288, 
289 Sg., 290, 291 5g., 292, 294, 297, 
298 sg.; cattle driven between two 
fires to rid them of vampyres, x. 
285; of the fire-festivals explained 
as sun-charms, X. 329, 331 5g. ; ex- 
plained as purificatory, x. 329 Sg., 
341 sgg. ; the burning of human beings 
in the, xi. 2r sgg.; the solstitial, 
perhaps sun-charms, xı. 292; extin- 
guished and relighted from a flame 
kindled by lightning, xi, 297 sg. See 
also Fire, Bonfires, Need-fire 

, the Beltane, x. 146 sgg.; cattle 

driven between, x. 157 

, ceremonial, kindled by the friction 
of oak-wood, ii. 372 

——, the Easter, x, 120 sgg. 

—— on the Eve of Twelfth Day, ix. 
316 sgg., X. 107 

——, Hallowe'en, x. 222 sg., 230 sgq. 

—, the Lenten, x. 106 sgg. 

, Midsummer, x. 160 sgg.; a pro- 

tection against witches, x. 180; sup- 
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posed to stop rain, x. 188, 336; 
supposed to be a preventive of back- 
ache in reaping, x. 189, 344 sg.; a 
protection against fever, x. 190 

Fires, Midwinter, x. 246 sgg. 

, perpetual, of Vesta, i. 13 sg. ; in 

Ireland, ii. 240 sgg.; in Peru and 

Mexico, ii. 243 sgg.; origin of, ii. 

253 sgg. ; associated with royal dignity, 

ii. 261 sgg.; of oak-wood, ii. 365, 

366, 372, xl. 91; fed with pine-wood, 

xi. gi 72.7 

of St. John in France, x. 183, 188, 
189, I90, 192, 193 

Firing guns to repel demons, viii. 99. 
See Guns 

Firmicus Maternus on the mourning for 
Osiris, vi. 86 ; on use of a pine-tree in 
the rites of Osiris, vi. 108; on the 
murder of Dionysus by the Titans, 
vii. 13; on Demeter and Persephone, 
vii. 40 7.3 

Firs, sacred grove of, ii. 11r, 32 

, Scotch, in the peat-bogs of Europe, 
i, Sens Bie 

First-born, sacrifice of the, among the 
Hebrews, iv. 171 sgg.; among various 
races, iv. 179 sgg.; among the Semites, 
v. 110; at Jerusalem, vi. 219 sg. 

-born killed and eaten, iv. 179 sg. 

First-born lamb, wool of, used as cure 
for colic, x. 17 

—— -born son never called by his parents 
by his name, iii. 337 

-born sons make need-fire, x. 294 ; 

special magical virtue attributed to, 

X. 295 

-fruits offered to Apollo at Delos, 
i. 32; of the chase dedicated to the 
Huntress Artemis, ii. 125 sg.; offered 
to sacred pontiffs, iii. 5, 21 ; of the corn 
offered at Lammas, iv. 101 sg.; offered 
to the dead, iv. 102; of the vintage 
offered to Icarius and Erigone, iv. 283 ; 
offered to the Baalim, v. 27; offered 
to the Mother of the Gods, v. 280 7.1; 
offered to dead chiefs, vi. 191 ; offered 
to Demeter, vii. 46 sgg.; sent to 
Athens, vii. 51; offered to Demeter 
and Persephone at Eleusis, vii. 53 
sqq.; offered to gods or spirits, vii. 
235; offered to the sun, vii. 237; 
primitive reluctance to taste, viii. 6; 
sacrament of, viii. 48 sgg. ; offered to 
goddess of agriculture, viii. 56, 58 ; why 
savages scruple to eat the, viii. 82 sg. ; 
sacrifice of, viii. 109 sgg. ; presented 
to the king, viii. 109, 116, 122; offered 
to the spirits or souls of the dead, viii. 
109 S., III S597., T15, 116, ITQ, 121, 
123, 124 599., Xi. 243 

Firstlings, Hebrew sacrifice of, iv. 172 


” 
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sg. ; Irish sacrifice of, iv. 183 ; offered 
to the Baalim, v, 27 

Fish worshipped in Egypt, i. 30; magical 
ceremony for the multiplication of, i. 
90; spirits of the dead thought to 
lodge in, i. 105; magical images to 
procure, i. 108; magical stones to 
ensure acatch of, i. 163; in rain- 
charm, i. 288 sg.; thought to cause 
winds, i. 320 sg.; souls of dead in 
certain, ii, 30, V. 95 sg., viii. 285, 
291, 295; not to be eaten, iii. 10; 
offered by fisherman to his canoe, iii, 
195; descent of the Dyaks from a, iv. 
126; descent of a totem clan from a, 
iv. 129; sacred, viii. 26; the first 
caught, sacrificed, viii. 132; reason 
for not eating, viii. 140; treated with 
respect by fishing tribes, viii. 249 sgq.; 
preachers to, viii. 250 sg.; invited to 
come and be caught, viii. 250 sg., 312 
n.; not to be eaten by persons who 
have eaten bear’s flesh, viii, 251; 
compensated by fishermen, viii. 252; 
first of the season, treated cere- 
moniously, viii. 253 sgg.; frightened 
or killed by proximity of menstruous 
women, X. 77, 93; external soul in a, 
xl. 99 sg., 122 sg.; lives of people 
bound up with, xi. 200, 202, 204, 209 

, bones of, not burned, vii. 250, 

251 ; not to be broken, viii. 255 

, golden, external soul of girl in a, 
xi. 147 5g. 

Fish-traps, magic of, i. rog ; continence 
observed at making, iii. 196, 202 

Fisheries supposed to be spoiled by 
menstruous women, X. 77, 78, 90 $g., 


93 

Fishermen, their use of iron as a talis- 
man, iii, 233; names of, not men- 
tioned, ili. 330 sg.; words tabooed by, 
iii. 394 sg., 396, 408 Sg., 415; their 
superstitions as to herring, viii. 251 sg. 

—, Shetland, their use of magical 
images, i. 69 sg. 

Fishermen's magic in the East Indies, i. 
109, 113 

Fishers and hunters cursed for good luck, 
i. 280 sg. ; tabooed, iii. 190 sgg. 

Fishing for a lost soul, iii. 38, 64 

and hunting, homoeopathic magic 
in, i 108 sgg.; telepathy in, i. 120 
sqq. 

Fishing line, superstitious observances in 
connexion with, iii, 194 sg. 

nets, taboos observed by sacred man 
at the making of, iii. 192 

Fishtown, in Guinea, monkeys sacred at, 
viii. 287 

Bison, Rev. Lorimer, i. 389 7.3, ii. 13 2.3; 
on Fijian treatment of navel-string, 
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i. 184; on Fijian way of detain- 
ing the sun, i. 316; on Fijian belief 
as to whirlwinds, i. 331 #.2; on 
inspiration of priests in Fiji, i. 378 ; 
on the Sacred King and the War King 


see fee 


m.1; on Fijian belief as to absence of 
soul in dreams, iii. 40 2.1; on the 
Fijian conception of the soul, iii. 92 
n.*+ as to chief's dishes and clothes in 
Fiji, iii, 131; on Fijian custom of 
personal cleaniness, iii. 158 2.1; on 
264; on custom of grave-diggers in 
Fiji, iv. 156 2.2; on Fijian god of 
earthquakes, v. 202 #.; on secret 
burial of chiefs in Fiji, vi. 105; on 
offerings of first-fruits in Fiji, viii. 
125; on Fijian religion, xi. 244 zs. L23, 
246 7.1 

Fits and convulsions set down to demons, 
iii, 59 

Fittleworth, in Sussex, cleft ash-trees 
used for the cure of rupture at, xi. 
169 sg. 

Five days’ reign of mock king at the 
Sacaea, iv. 114, ix. 355, 357; of 
Semiramis, ix. 369 

days' duration of mock king's reign 

perhaps an intercalary period, ix. 

407 7.1 

knots in magic, iii. 306 

——- years, despotic power for period of, 
iv. 53 

Fiacourt, De, on dances of women during 
war in Madagascar, i, 131 

Fladda, island of, stone of swearing in, 
i. 161; the chapel of, wind-stone in 
the, i, 322 sq. 

Fladdahuan, one of the Hebrides, i. 322 

Flaget, Mgr., on a professed incarnation 
of the Son of God, i. 409 2.8 

Flail, pretence of throttling persons with 
flail at threshing, vii. 149, 150, 230 

—— or scourge, an emblem of Osiris, vi. 
108, 153; for collecting incense, vi. 
109 2.1 

Flamen, derivation of the name, ii. 235, 


247 

Flamen Dialis, the, ii. 179, 235, 246, 247; 
an embodiment of Jupiter, ii. 191 sg. ; 
taboos observed by the, ii. 248, iii. 
13 57., 239, 248, 257, 275, 291, 293, 
315 sg. ; interpreted as a living image 
of Jupiter, iii, 13; the widowed, vi. 
227 sqq. ; forbidden to touch a dead 
body, but allowed to attend a funeral, 
vi. 228; bound to be married, vi. 
229; forbidden to divorce his wife, vi. 
229 ; inaugurates the vintage at Rome, 
viii. 133 
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Flamen Dialis and Flaminica, V. 45 $g., 
vi. 228; assisted by boy and girl of 
living parents, vi. 236 

Virbialis, i. 20 2.3 

of Vulcan, vi. 232 

Flames of bonfires, omens drawn from, 
X. 159, 165, 336 

Flamingoes, soul of a dead king incarnate 
in, vi. 163 

Flaminica, the, ii. 19r, 235; rules ob- 
served by the, iii. 14 ; and her husband 
the Flamen Dialis, v. 45 sg., vi. 228, 
236 

Flanders, Midsummer fires in, x. 194; 
the Yule log in, x. 249; wicker giants 
in, xi. 35 

Flannan Islands off the Lewis, iii. 392 
sq.; certain words tabooed in the, iii. 
393 37. 

Flathead Indians. See Salish 

Flax, homoeopathic magic at sowing, i. 
136; charms to make flax grow tall, i. 
138 sg., ii. 86, 164, x. 165, 166, 173, 
174, 176, 180; omens from the growth 
of, v. 244; pigs’ ribs used to make flax 
grow tall, vii. 300; dances to make 
the flax thrive, viii. 326, 328; giddi- 
ness transferred to, ix. 53; bells rung 
to make flax grow, ix. 247 sg. ; leap- 
ing over bonfires to make the flax 
grow tall, x. 119, 165, 166, 166 sg., 
Ezen 

Flax crop, prayers and offerings of the 
old Prussians for the, iv. 156; omens 
of the, drawn from Midsummer bon- 
fires, x. 165 

-mother, near Magdeburg, vii. 133 

——— -pulling, persons wrapt up in flax 
at, vil. 225 

seed used to strengthen weakly 
children, vii. 11 ; sown in direction of 
flames of bonfire, x. 140, 337 

Flaying of Men, Mexican festival of the, 
ix. 296 sgg. 

Fleabane as a cure for headache, x. 17 

Fleas, leaping over Midsummer fires to 
get rid of, X. 211, 212, 217 

_ of Zeus,” Ards xwéduov, iii. 312 
n. ~ 

Flemish cure for ague by transferring it 
to a willow, ix. 56 

Flesh, boiled, not to be eaten by tabooed 
persons, iii. 185; of men eaten to 
acquire their qualities, viji. 148 sgg. 

of human victim eaten, vii. 240, 
244, 251; buried in field, vii. 248, 
250 

Flesh diet, restricted or forbidden, iii. 
291 sgg.; homoeopathic magic of a, 
viii. 138 sgg. 

Fleuriers, in Switzerland, May-bride- 
groom at, ii. g1 
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Flies, in homoeopathic magic, i. 152; 
mock burial of, by Russian girls, on 
the first of September, viii. 279 sg.; 
charms against, viii. 281; souls of 
dead in, viii. 290 sg. 

Flight of the priestly king (Regifugium) 
at Rome, ii. 308 sgg., 311 7.4, iv. 
213; in religious ritual, ii. 309 .?; 
from the demons of disease, ix. 122 sg. 

into Egypt, the, xi. 69 z. 

— of the People at Rome, ii. 319 7.1 

Flint, holed, a protection against witches, 
ix. 162 

Flint implements supposed to be thunder- 
bolts, ii. 374 

Flints, not iron, cuts in manslayer or 
lion-slayer to be made with, iii. 176 ; 
sharp, circumcision performed with, 
iii. 227; fire kindled by, x. 121, 124, 
126, 127, 145, 146, 159 

Flood, the great, ix. 399 2.1; 
account of, ix. 356 

Floor, sitting on the, at Christmas, x. 
261 

Floquet, A., on the privilege of St. 
Romain at Rouen, ii. 168, 169 

Flora of Italy, change in the, i. 8 

Florence, ceremony of ‘‘ Sawing the Old 
Woman" at, iv. 240 sg. ; ceremony of 
the new fire at Easter in, x. 126 sg. 

Flores, island, treatment of the placenta 
in, i. 191%; spiritual ruler in, iii. 24 ; 
the Manggarais of, iii. 324 

Florida, American State, sacrifice of 
first-born male children by the Indians 
of, iv. 184; the Seminoles of, iv. 199, 
viii. 76 

Florida, one of the Solomon Islands, viii. 
85,126; ghosts that draw out men’s 
shadows in, iii. 80 ; magic practised on 
refuse of food in, iii. 127; first-fruits 
of canarium nuts offered to the dead 
in, viii. 126; alligator-ghost in, viii. 
297; cuscus-ghost in, viii. 297 $4. 

Florus and Laurus, feast of, on August 
18th, x. 220 

Flower of the banana, women impreg- 
nated by the, v. 93 

of plantain in fertility ceremony, 
ii. 102 

as of Zeus,” v. 186, 187 

Flower-bearers in the service of Hera, 
ii. 143 7.7 

Flowering plants called Mothers, vii. 130 

Flowers, omens from, i. 128; divination 
by, on St. George’s Day, ii. 339, 345; 
the goddess of, ix. 278; thrown on 
bonfire among the Badagas, xi. 8; 
external souls in, xi. 117 sg. See also 
Crown and Garlands 

and herbs cast into the Midsummer 

bonfires, x. 162, 163, 172, 173 


early 
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Flowers and leaves as talismans, vi. 242 
Sq., X. 183 

—— at Midsummer thrown on roofs as 
a protection against fire and lightning, 
x. 169, xi. 48; Midsummer festival 
of, in Riga, x. 177 sg.; magical virtue 
attributed to flowers that have been 
passed across the Midsummer fires, x. 
183, 184, 190; crown of fresh, sus- 
pended over Midsummer fire, x. 188 ; 
wreaths of, hung over doors and 
windows at Midsummer, x. 201; 
garlands or crowns of, placed on 
mouths of wells at Midsummer, xi, 
28; divination by, at Midsummer, 
xi. 50 5g. 

on Midsummer Eve, blessed by St. 
John, x. 171; garlands of, thrown 
into water on Midsummer Eve as an 
offering to the water-spirits, xi. 28 ; 
the magic flowers of Midsummer Eve, 
xi. 45 sgg. ; used in divination, xi. 52 
5g.; used to dream upon, xi. 52, 54 

Flowery Dionysus, vii. 4 

Flute, magical, made from human leg- 
bone, i. 148 ; skill of Marsyas on the, 
v. 288 

Flute music, its exciting influence, v. 


players dressed as women at Rome, 
vi. 259 2.8 

Flutes played in the laments for Tammuz, 
v. 9; for Adonis, v. 225 2.3 

, sacred, played at initiation, xi, 241 

Fly, soul in form of, iii. 36, 39 

Fly River, in British New Guinea, xi. 
232 

Fly-catcher Zeus, viii, 282 

Flying-fish, the first of the season offered 
to the dead, viii. 127 

fox, transmigration of sinner into, 
viii. 299 

m -rowan ” (parasitic rowan), super- 
stitions in regard to, xi. 281 ; used to 
make a divining-rod, xi. 281 sg. 

Spirits, the, at Lhasa, ix. 197 5g. 

Fo-Kien, province of China, festival of 
fire in, xi. 3 394g. 

Foam of the sea, the demon Namuci 
killed by the, xi. 280; the totem ofa 
clan in India, xi. 281 

Fog, charms to disperse, i. 314 

Folgareit, in the Tyrol, Midsummer 
custom at, xi. 47 

Folk-custom, external soul in, xi. 153 599. 

-tales, of virgins sacrificed to mon- 
sters, ii, 155, tongues of wild beasts 
cut out in, viii. 269; reflect primitive 
customs and beliefs, viii. 269 ; the ex- 
ternal soul in, xi. 95 3g. 

Follies of Dunkirk, xi. 34 59. 

Foo-chow, the Chinese of, their use of a 
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winnowing-sieve in superstitious rites, 
vii. 6, 9 

Food, homoeopathic magic for the supply 
of, i. 85 sgg. ; eaten dry on principle 
of homoeopathic magic, i. 114, 144 ; 
to be eaten dry by rain-doctor when 
he wishes to avert rain, i. 271; rem- 
nants of, buried as a precaution 
against sorcery, iii. 118, IIQ, 127 $g., 
129; magic wrought by means of 
refuse of, iii. 126 sgg.; taboos on 
leaving food over, iii. 127 sgg. ; not to 
be touched with hands, iii. 133, 134 
n.l, 138 sgg., 146 sgg., 166, 167, 168, 
169, 174, 203, 265; objection to have 
food over head, iii. 256, 257; as a 
cause of conception in women, v. 96, 
102, 103, 104, 105; set out for ghosts, 
ix. 154; girls at puberty not allowed 
to handle, x. 23, 28, 36, 40 5g., 42 

, sacred, not allowed to touch the 
ground, x. 13 $g. 

Foods, forbidden, x. 4, 7, 19, 36 sg., 38, 
40, 4I, 42, 43, 44, 45, 47, 48, 49, 
54, 56, 57, 58, 68, 77, 78, 94; to 
enchanters of crops, vii. 100; to meet 
in stomach of eater, viii. 83 sgg. 

tabooed, on homoeopathic princi- 
ples, i. 117 sgg., 135, I55, iii, 291 sgg. 

Fool, the Carnival, burial of, iv. 231 sg. ; 
one of the mummers on Plough Mon- 
day, viii. 330 

Fool-hen, reason for not eating the, viii. 
140 

“Fool's Stone” in ashes of Midsummer 
fire, X. 195 

Fools, festival of, in France, ix. 334 sgg. ; 
in Germany, Bohemia, and England, 
ix. 336 2.1 

in processions of maskers, ix. 243 

Foot, custom of going with only one foot 
shod, iii. 311 sgg., viii. 11; custom of 
standing on one, iv. 149, 150, 155, 
156; limping on one, vii. 232, 284. 
See also Feet 

Foot-race at Olympia, iv. 287; of boys 
at Lhasa, ix. 221 2.1 

-races at Whitsuntide in Germany, 
ii. 69 

Football, suggested origin of, ix. 184 

Footprint of Buddha, iii. 275 

Footprints of absent hunter not to be 
looked at by his sister, i. r22; con- 
tagious magic of, i, 207-212, iii. 74 

Forbes, C. J. F. S., on the worship of 
demons in Burma, ix. 95 sg. 

Forbidden thing of clan, xi. 313 

‘' Forced fire” or need-fire, ii, 238. See 
Need-fire 

Forchheim, in Bavaria, the burning of 
Judas at Easter at, x. 143 

Fords, offerings and prayers at, ix. 27 sg. 
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Forefathers expected to give rain, i. 353. 
See also Ancestors 

Forehead, skin of, regarded as the seat 
of perseverance, viii. 148; and eye- 
brow of enemy eaten, viii. 152 

Foreigners marry princesses and receive 
the kingdom with them, ii. 270 sgg. ; 
as kings, v. 16 z. 

Foreskins removed at circumcision, uses of, 
i. 92 5g.,95; magical virtue attributed 
to, i 95; used in rain-making, i. 
256 sg.; of young men offered to 
ancestral spirits in Fiji, xi. 243 sg. 

Forespeaking men and cattle, x. 303 

Forests of ancient Europe, ii. 7 sg. 

, demons of, abduct human souls, 
iii. 60 sg., 67 

Forgetfulness, pretence of, by men who 
have partaken of human flesh, iii. 189; 
of the past after initiation, xi. 238, 
254, 256, 258, 259, 266 sg. 

Forked shape of divining-rod, xi. 67 7.8 

Forks used in eating by tabooed persons, 
iii. 148, 168, 169, 203 

‘* Forlorn fire,” need-fire, x. 292 

Formosa, demon of smallpox transferred 
to sow in, ix. 33 

Fornication thought to blight the fruits 
of the earth, ii. 107 

Fors, the, of Central Africa, their super- 
stition as to nail-parings, iii. 281 

Fortuna and Servius Tullius, ii. 193 2.}, 
272 


Primigenia, goddess of Praeneste, 
daughter of Jupiter, vi. 234 

Fortune of the city on coins of Tarsus, v. 
164; the guardian of cities, v. 164 

, a man’s, determined by the day or 
hour of his birth, i. 173 

Forty days, man treated as a god during, 
ix. 281 ; man personating god during, 
ix. 297 ; of Lent, possible pagan origin 
of the, ix. 348 sg. 

nights of mourning for Persephone, 
ix. 348 

Forum at Rome, temple of Vesta in the, 
i. 13, ii. 186, 200; sacred fig-tree of 
Romulus in the, ii. ro, 318: funeral 
processions in the, ii. 178; prehistoric 
cemetery in the, ii. 186, 202; funeral 
games and gladiatorial fights in the, 
iv. 96 

Fossil bones in limestone caves, v. 152 
sq. ; a source of myths about giants, 
V. 157 Sq. 

Foucart, G., on the legend of the origin 
of the supplementary Egyptian days, 
ix. 341 2.1 

Foucart, P., on the Eleusinian mysteries, 
ii. 139 2.1; identifies Dionysus with 
Osiris, vi. 113 7.3; on the resurrec- 
tion of Dionysus, vii. 32 7.6 
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Foul language at festival of Demeter, vii. 
58 

Foulahs of Senegambia, their fear of 
crocodiles, viii. 214 

fouléres, bonfires on first Sunday in 
Lent, x. 111 2.1 

Foulkes, Captain, on external souls 
among the Angass of Nigeria, xi. 210 

Foundation sacrifices, iii, 89 sgg. 

Founding cities, Etruscan ceremony at, 
iv. 157 

Fountains Abbey, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 
338 

Four Comely Ones, church of the, ii. 161 

-— -handed Apollo, vi. 250 2. 

—— -horse car of the sun-god, iv. 91 

kinds of wood used to make the 

divining-rod, xi. 69, 291 

-leaved clover, a counter-charm for 

witchcraft, x. 316; at Midsummer 

useful for magic, xi. 62 sg. 

years, many Greek games held 
every, iv. 96, Vil. 79 sg. 

Fourdin, E., on the procession of the 
giants at Ath, xi. 36 7.2 

Fowl in homoeopathic magic, i. 151; 
sacrificed on roof of new house, ii. 39 ; 
used in exorcism, iii. 106; in purifi- 
catory rite, iii. 177; used to divert 
evil spirits from pregnant woman, 
ix. 31. See also Fowls 

Fowler, W. Warde, ii. 327 7.2, 329 2.6, 
ix. 67 2.2; on the derivation of 
June from Juno, ii. 190 ”.7; on the 
date of the Saturnalia, ii. 311 2.4; on 
the death of Romulus, ii. 319 ~.1; on 
Janus as the god of doors, ii. 383 7.3; 
on the celibacy of the Roman gods, 
vi. 230, 232 2.3, 234 n., 236 n.l; 
on -Mamurius Veturius, ix. 229 2.3; 
on a Midsummer custom, x. 206 7.?; 
on sexta luna, xi. 77 .1; on the cere- 
mony of passing under the yoke, xi. 
195 2.*; on the oak and the thunder- 
god, xi. 298, 299 2.7, 300 

Fowlers, words tabooed by, iii. 393, 
407 Sq. 

Fowls, the ghosts of, dreaded by Baganda 
women, viii. 231 Sg. ; as scapegoats, 
ix. 31, 33, 36, 52 5g. ; sacrificed, ix. 
136. See also Fowl 

Fowls’ nests, ashes of bonfires put in, x. 
112, 338 

Fox, intestines of a, in homoeopathic 
Magic, i, 151; imitation of, as a 
homoeopathic charm, i. 155 sg.; asked 
to give a new tooth, i. 180; guardian 
spirit as a, i. 200; stuffed, vii. 287, 
297, viii, 258 2.1; corn-spirit as, vii. 
296 sg.; carried from house to house 
in spring, vii. 297; Koryak ceremony 
at killing a, viii. 223, 244; Esquimau 
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and Aino treatment of dead, viii. 267 ; 
soul of dead in a, viii. 286 ; prayed to 
spare lambs, x. 152. See also Foxes 
Fox Indians, iii. 163 2.2 
Fox's skin worn by mummer on Plough 
Monday, viii. 330 
tail, name given to last standing 
corn, vii. 268 
teeth as an amulet, i. 180 
tongue as amulet, viii. 270 
Foxes not to be mentioned by their 
proper names, iii. 396, 397, 398; with 
burning torches tied to their tails at 
a festival, vii, 297 7.5; skulls of, 
consulted as oracles, viii, 181; burnt 
in Midsummer fires, xi. 39, 41; witches 
turn into, xi. 41. See also Fox 
Foxwell, Ernest, on the fire- walk in 
Japan, xi. 10 2.! 
Foxy Dionysus, viii. 282 
Fra Angelico, his influence on Catholi- 
cism, V. 54 .! 
Fraas, F., on the various sorts of mistle- 
toe known to the ancients, xi. 318 
Framin in West Africa, dance of women 
at, i. 132 
Frampton-on-Severn in Gloucestershire, 
mistletoe on the oak at, xi. 316 
France, prehistoric cave-paintings in, i. 
87 2.1 ; contagious magic of footprints 
in, i, 210; images of saints dipped in 
water in, as a “rain-charm, i. 307 ; 
kings of, touch for scrofula, i. 370; 
May customs in, ii. 63; leaf-encased 
mummer in, ii. 83; the May Queen 
in, ii. 87; acorns eaten in, ii. 356; 
belief as to stepping over a child in, 
ili. 424; belief as to meteors in, iv. 
67; ‘*Sawing the Old Woman” at 
Mid-Lent in, iv. 241 sg.; harvest 
customs in, v. 237; timber felled in 
the wane of the moon in, vi. 136; 
the Corn-mother in, vii. 135 ; the corn- 
spirit as a dog or wolf in, vii. 271, 272, 
275; ‘‘ Killing the Hare” at harvest 
in, vii. 280; omens from the cry of 
the quail in, vii. 295; corn-spirit as 
fox in, vii. 296 ; superstitions as to the 
wren in, viii. 318; hunting the wren 
in, viii, 320 sg.; sticks or stones 
piled on scenes of violent death in, ix. 
15; cure for warts in, ix. 48 ; cure for 
toothache in, ix. 59; dances or leaps 
to make the crops grow high in, ix. 
238; the King of the Bean in, ix. 
313 sgg.; divination on Christmas 
Day in, ix. 316 #,1; weather fore- 
casts for the year in, ix. 323 $g. ; 
the three mythical kings on Twelfth 
Day in, ix. 329; Festival of Fools 
ein, ix. 334 sgg.; the Boy Bishop 
in, ix. 336 sg.; Lenten fires in, x. 
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109 sgg. i Midsummer fires in, x. 181 
sqq. 3 fires on All Saints’ Day in, x. 
245 sg.; the Yule log in, x. 249 
sqq. } wonderful herbs gathered on St. 
John's Eve (Midsummer Eve) in, xi. 
45 sgg. ; mugwort (herb of St. John) 
at Midsummer in, xi. 58 sg. ; fern-seed 
at Midsummer in, xi. 65; judicial treat- 
ment of sorcerers in, xi. 158; birth-trees 
in, xi. 165; children passed through a 
cleft oak as a cure for rupture or 
rickets in, xi. 170. See also French 

Franche-Comté, dances in, to make 
hemp grow, i. 137; girl called ‘‘ the 
spouse” on May Day in, ii. 88 z. ; 
effigies of Shrove Tuesday destroyed 
in, iv. 227; *' catching or killing the 
cat" at harvest in, vii, 281 ; the goat 
at threshing in, vii. 286 sg. ; the King 
of the Bean in, ix. 313; bonfires 
on the Eve of Twelfth Night in, ix. 
316; the Three Kings of Twelfth Day 
in, ix. 330; continence during Lent 
in, ix. 348 2.1; Lenten fires in, x. 
t10 sg. ; fires of St. John in, x. 189 ; 
the Yule log in, x. 254 

Franconia (Franken), the King of the 
Bean in, ix. 315 7. 

Franken, Bavaria, customs at threshing 
in, vii. 148 

, Middle, the ‘'Carrying out of 
Death” in, iv. 233 sg. ; fire custom 
at Easter in, x. 143 

Frankenstein, precautions against witches 
in, xi. 20 72. 

Frankenwald Mountains, ix, 160; the 
Walter on the 2nd of May in the, ii. 
65; the Wood-woman at harvest in 
the, vii. 232 

Frankfort, the feast of Purim at, ix. 363 
sg., 394 

Frankish kings, their unshorn hair, iii. 
258 sg. 

Fraser Lake in British Columbia, x. 47 

River, Indians of the, their con- 
ception of the soul, iii. 27 sg.; their 
belief as to the shadow, iii. 80; asked 
pardon of the porcupines which they 
killed, viii. 243; their respectful 
treatment of the first sockeye-salmon 
of the season, viii. 253 sg. 

Fratres Arvales, ii, 122, vi. 239, ix. 232. 
See Arval Brothers 

Frauenkirche, the, at Munich, ix. 215 

Fravashis, the souls of the dead in the 
Iranian religion, vi. 67 7.7, 68 

Frazer, Lady, on personal names among 
the Indians of Chiloe, iii. 324 2.4; on 
Holy Innocents’ Day, ix. 337 2.2 

Free Spirit, Brethren of the, i. 408 

Freiburg in Baden, St. George as the 
patron of horses in villages near, ii. 337 
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Freiburg in Switzerland, Lenten fires in, 
x. 119; fern and treasure on St. John's 
Night in, xi. 288 

Freising, in Bavaria, creeping through a 
narrow opening in the cathedral of, xi. 
189 

1t French and English" or the ‘‘ Tug-of- 
war” as a religious or magical rite, ix 
174 $97. 

French cure for fever by tying patient to 
tree, ix. 55; for whooping-cough by 
passing patient under an ass, xi, 192 #.1 

custom of crowning cattle on Mid 

summer Day, ii. 127 

Islands, use of bull-roarers in the, 

xi. 229 7. 

peasants ascribe magical powers to 

priests, i. 231-233; their superstition 

as to a virgin and a flame, ii. 240, x. 

139 ”.; regulate their sowing and 

planting by the moon, vi. 133 2.%, 135 

reapers, their saying at reaping the 
last corn, vii. 268 

Fresh and green, beating people, ix.2705¢. 

Fresh meat tabooed to persons who have 
handled a corpse, iii. 143 

Frey, the Scandinavian god of fertility, 
vi. 100 sg.; his human wife, ii. 143 
sg.; his image and festival at Upsala, 
li, 364 5g. 

Freycinet, L. de, on a Hawaiian festival, 
iv. 118 7.1 

Frickthal, Switzerland, the Whitsuntide 
Lout in the, ii. 81; the Whitsuntide 
Basket in the, ii. 83 

Friction of wood, fire kindled by, ii. 207 
S9+1 235 SJJ., 243, 248 sgq., 258 sq., 
262, 263, 336, 366, 372, Vill. 127, 136, 
X. 132, 133, 135, 136, 137, 138, 144 
Sq., 148, 155, 169 sg., 175, 177, 179, 
220, 264, 270 599-1 335 5G, xi. 8; new 
fire made by, vii. 311, viii. 74, 78; 
sacred fire made by, viii. 314; the 
most primitive mode of making fire, 
xi. 90, 295 

Friedlingen, in Swabia, the thresher of 
the last corn called the Sow at, vii. 298 

‘* Friendly Society of the Spirit” among 
the Naudowessies, xi. 267 

Friesland, harvest custom in, vii. 268 

, East, the clucking-hen at threshing 
in, vii. 277 

Frigento, Valley of Amsanctus near, v. 204 

Frigg or Frigga, the Norse goddess, and 
Balder, x. ror, 102 

Fringes to hide the eyes of girls at 
puberty, iii. 146, x. 47, 48 

Fritsch, G., on Zulu festival of first-fruits, 
viii. 68 7.3 

Frodsham, Dr., on aboriginal Australian 
belief in conception without sexual inter- 
course, V. 103 2.3 
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Frog, slipperiness of, in homoeopathic 
magic, i, 151; worshipped, i. 294 $4. ; 
love-charm made from the bone of a, 
ii. 345; transmigration of sinner into, 
Vili. 299. See also Frogs 

Frog-flayer, the, in Whitsuntide pageant, 
ii. 86 

Frogs in homoeopathic magic, i 155; 
and ducks imitated in rain-making, i. 
255; in relation to rain, i. 292 sgg. ; 
worshipped by the Newars of Nepaul, 
i. 294 sg.; hanged or beheaded by 
mummers at Whitsuntide, ii. 86 sg. ; 
maladies transferred to, ix. 50, 53 

Frosinone in Latium, burning an effigy 
of the Carnival at, iv. 22 sg. 

Froth from a mill-wheel as a charm 
against witches, ii. 340 

Fruit-bearer, epithet of Demeter, vii. 63 

——. -trees, grove of, round temple of 
Artemis, i. 7; Diana a patroness of, 
i, 15 sg.; homoeopathic magic in re- 
lation to, i. 140 Ssg., 142, 143, 145; 
fertilized by fruitful women, i. 140 sg. ; 
barren, clothed in woman's petticoat 
to make them bear, i. 142; barren 
women thought to make fruit-trees 
barren, i, 142; various superstitions 
as to, i, 143, 145; girt with ropes 
of straw on Christmas Eve in Ger- 
many, ii. 17; fear to fell, ii. 19; 
threatened to make them bear fruit, 
ji. 20-22, X. 114; barren women ferti- 
lized by, ii. 56 sg., 344; worshippers 
of Osiris forbidden to injure, vi. 111 ; 
Dionysus a god of, vii. 3 sg.; bound 
with Yule straw, vii. 301 ; presided over 
by dead chiefs, viii. 125; wrapt in 
straw during the Twelve Nights asa 
precaution against evil spirits, ix. 164 ; 
fire applied to, on Eve of Twelfth Night, 
ix. 317; Midsummer fires lit under, 
x. 215; shaken at Christmas to make 
them bear fruit, x. 248; fumigated 
with smoke of need-fire, x. 280; ferti- 
lized by burning torches, x. 340 

Fruitful tree, use of stick cut from a, ix. 
264 

Fruits blessed on day of Assumption of 
the Virgin, i. 14 sgg.; Artemis and 
Diana as patronesses of, i. 15 sg. 

and roots, wild, ceremonies at gather- 
ing the first of the season, viii. 80 sgg. 

Fuegian charm to make the wind drop, 
i. 320 

Fuegians, their mode of kindling fire, ii. 
258; their procedure at cutting hair, 
iii. 282 

Fuga daemonum, St. John's wort, xi. 55 

Fukhien, fear of tree-spirits in, ii. 14 

Fulda, the Lord of the Wells at, xi. 28 

Fulgora, a Roman goddess, vi. 231 
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Fumigating flocks and herds at the 
Parilia on April 21st, ii. 229, 326, 327 

Fumigation with laurel, i. 384; of flocks 
and herds as a charm against witch- 
craft, ii. 327, 330, 335, 336, 339) 343; 
with incense a charm against witch- 
craft, ii. 336; as a mode of ceremonial 
purification, iii, 155, 177, 424; of 
flocks by shepherds, viii. 42, 43; as 
a mode of cultivating moral virtues, 
viii. 166 sg. ; with juniper and rue as a 
precaution against witches, ix. 158; of 
pastures at Midsummer to drive away 
witches and demons, x. 170; of crops 
with smoke of bonfires, x. 201, 337; 
of fruit-trees, nets, and cattle with 
smoke of need-fire, x. 280; of byres 
withjuniper, x. 296 ; of sheep and cattle 
in Africa, xi. 12, 13; of trees with wild 
thyme on Christmas Eve, xi. 64 

Fiinen, in Denmark, cure for childish 
ailments at, xi. IQI 

Funeral of Drought, a rain-making cere- 
mony, i. 274; of Kostroma, iv. 261 
sqgq.; of caterpillars, viii. 279; of dead 
snake, viii. 317; of Death, ix. 205; 
relations whipped at a, ix. 260 sg. 

Funeral customs in Ceos, i. 105; intended 
to save the souls of survivors, iii. 51 
sqgqg., xi. 18; of old Prussians and 
Lithuanians, iii. 238; of the Pata- 
gonians, v. 194; of the Mongols, v. 
293; in Madagascar, vi. 247; in 
Tahiti, viii. 97; in Chamba, ix. 45; 
in Uganda, ix. 45 7.2; of the Michemis, 
x. 5; observed by mourners in order 
to escape from the ghost, xi. 174 sqq. 

games, iv. 92 sgg. 

—— pyre of Roman emperor, V. 126 sg. 

rites, certain, perhaps intended to 
ensure reincarnation, i. ror sgg.; per- 
formed for a father in fifth month of 
his wife’s pregnancy, iv. 189; denied 
to those who have been hanged, iv. 
282; of the Egyptians a copy of those 
performed over Osiris, vi. 15 ; of Osiris, 
described in inscription of Denderah, 
vi. 86 sgg. 

Funerals, personation of the illustrious 
dead at Roman, ii. 178; in China, 
custom as to shadows at, iii. 80; 
exorcism of ghosts after, iii. 106 sg.; 
mock human sacrifices at, iv. 216; 
bullocks as scapegoats at, ix. 37; the 
tug-of-war at, ix. 174 sg. See also 
Burial, Burials 

Furfo, temple of Jupiter Liber at, iii. 230 

Furies, invocation of the, by their names, 
iii. 390; their snakes, v. 88 7.1 

Furnace, walking through a fiery, as a 
»religious rite, xi. 3 34. 

Furness, W. H., on prostitution of un- 
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married girls in Yap, vi. 266 ; on pass- 
ing under an archway, xi. 179 3g. 
180 2.1 

Furnivall, J. S., on the last sheaf at rice- 
harvest, vii. 190 sg. 

Furrow drawn round village as protection 
against epidemic, ix. 172 

Fiirstenwald, athletic competition after 
harvest in villages near, vii. 76; the 
harvest Cock at, vii. 276 

Furth in Bavaria, the Slaying of the 
Dragon at, ii. 163 sgg. 

Furtwängler, A., on Diana at Nemi, i. 
16 #.2; on rain-making at Crannon, 
i. 309 2.8 

Futuna, island in the South Pacific, 
inspired king in, i. 388 sg. ; boxing- 
matches in honour of the dead in, 
iv. 97 

Fylgia, guardian spirit of child, i. 200 

Fytche, A., on the execution of royal 
criminals in Burma, iii. 242 


Gabb, W. M., on ceremonial unclean- 
ness among the Indians of Costa Rica, 
x. 65 n.t 

Gablingen, in Swabia, the Oats-goat at 
reaping at, vii. 282 

Gablonz, in Bohemia, Midsummer bed 
of flowers at, xi. 57 

Gaboon, circumcision among the dwarf 
tribes of the, i. 95 2.4; Mpongwe kings 
of the, vi. 104; negroes of the, regulate 
their planting by the moon, vi. 134; 
the Mpongwe of the, their mode of 
agriculture, vii. rro; birth-trees in 
the, xi. 160; theory of the external 
soul in the, xi. 200 sg. 

Gabriel, the archangel, iii. 302, 303; in 
a Malay charm, i. 58 

Gacko, need-fire at, x. 286 


Gad, Semitic god of fortune, v. 164, 165' 


Gadabursi, a Somali tribe, milk-drinking 
after marriage among the, vi. 246 

Gadbas, the, of the Central Provinces in 
India, offer the first-fruits to the 
cattle, viii. 118 sg. 

Gades (Cadiz), worship of Hercules 
(Melcarth) at, v. r12 sg.; temple of 
Melcarth at, vi. 258 2.5 

Gage, Thomas, on zaguals among the 
Indians of Guatemala, xi. 213 

Gaidoz, H., on the custom of passing 
sick people through cleft trees, xi. 171 

Gaj, in Slavonia, need-fire at, x. 282 

Gaktei, the, of New Britain, called 
“rotten tree-trunks ° by their foes, iii. 
331 

Galatian senate met in Drynemetum, 
“the sacred oak grove” or ''the 
temple of the oak," ii. 363, xi. 89 

Galatians, their worship of the oak, 
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ii. 126; their Celtic language, ii. 126 
n.2, xi. 89 2.2 

Galela, dread of women at menstruation 
in, x. 79 

Galelareese of Halmahera, hunter’s magic 
among the, i. rro; fisherman’s magic 
among the, i. 113; telepathy in war 
among the, i. 130; taboos on pregnant 
womenamong the, i. 141 #.1; their belief 
in the homoeopathic magic of fruits and 
vegetables, i. 143, 145 ; homoeopathic 
magic of the dead among the, i. 147 
sg. ; their charm made from the ashes 
of spiders, i. 152; their superstition 
as to the sharpening of a knife, i. 158 ; 
their superstition as to the tide, i. 
167; their treatment of the navel- 
string, i. 186; their contagious magic 
of footprints, i. 208; their way of 
deceiving the fruit of the arez palm, 
ii. 22; their superstition as to felling 
the last tree of a wood, ii. 38; their 
belief that incest causes heavy rain, 
earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions, 
ii. 111; abduction of souls among the, 
iii. 60; their superstition as to a 
child who resembles his father, iii. 88; 
their superstition as to mirrors, iii. 93; 
their taboos as to stepping over things, 
iii. 423; as to human sacrifices to 
volcanoes, v. 220; their belief as toa 
bird croaking among rice in ear, vii. 
296; their custom of burying the stem 
of a banana-tree with the dead, viii. 
97 ; their rites of initiation, xi. 248 

Galelareese charm to make a fruit-tree 
bear, i. 142; to strengthen teeth, i. 157 

sailors at sea, words tabooed to, 
iii, 414 

Galicia, the Ruthenians of, their charm to 
increase a cow's milk, i. 198; witches 
on St. George's Day in, ii. 335; the 
Wheat-mother, Rye-mother, and Pea- 
mother in, vii. 135; the harvest Cock 
in, vil. 277 

Galingale, flowers of, used to strike 
women or girls in Mexico, ix. 
288 

Gall of eagle in homoeopathic magic, i 
154; Of sheep in rain-making, i, 290; 
of ox in rain-making, i. 291; of ox, 
man-slayers anointed with, iii, 172, 
175; Of sacrificial bull drunk by king 
and people, viii. 68 2.2; of enemies 
drunk, viii. 152 

Gall-bladders, the seat of courage, viii, 
145 sg. 

Gall, village in Yap, bananas tabooed as 
food at, iii. 293 n.? 

Gallas, kings of the, i. 48; their magical 
use of tortoises, i. 151; their treat- 
ment of the navel-string, i. 195: 
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inspired women among the, i. 395 
5g.; sacred trees of the, ii. 34; dance 
round sacred trees, ii. 47; their per- 
petual fires, ii. 261; their king not 
allowed to fight, ili. 13 7.5; sacrifice to 
the guardian spirits of their slain foes, 
iii, 166 2.2; their worship of serpents, 
v. 86 z.'; their communion with the 
dead through food, viii. 154 ; will not 
eat the flesh of the biceps, viii. 266 
a.l; cut out the tongues of animals, 
viii, 270; their mode of expelling 
fever, ix. 121; annual period of licence 
among the, ix. 226 2.1; their story of 
the origin of death, ix. 304 

Gallas, the Borâna, custom observed by 
manslayers among the, iii, 186 7.1 

Galli, the emasculated priests of Attis, v. 
266, 283 

Gallic Councils, their prohibition of carry- 
ing torches, x. 199 

recklessness of life, iv. 143 

Galloway, ‘‘ cutting the Hare” at harvest 
in, vii. 279 

Gallows Hill, witches dance on the, on 
Walpurgis Night, ix. 162; magical 
plants gathered on the, xi. 57 

-rope used to kindle need-fire, x. 
277 

Galton, Sir Francis, on European fear of 
death, iv. 146 2.2; on the vale of the 
Adonis, v. 29 

Galway, County, Candlemas custom in, 
ii. 95 7. 

Gambling allowed during three days of 
the year in Siam, ix. 150 

Game, dead, in certain cases not brought 
into house through door, viii. 256, 
2562.1, See also Door 

Game law of the Njamus, vi. 39 

Game of ball played as a rite, viii. 76, 
79; played to produce rain or dry 
weather, ix. 179 5g. 

with fruit-stones played by kings of 

Uganda, vi. 224 

of Troy, iv. 76 sg. 

Gamelion, Attic month, corresponding 
to January, ii. 137 #.} 

Games, funeral, iv. 92 sgg.; the great 
Greek, iv. 92 sg., 103 sgg.; held by 
harvesters, vii. 75 sgg. ; magical sig- 
nificance of, in primitive agriculture, 
vii. 92 sgg.; played at the sowing 
festival among the Kayans, vii. 94 
sqq., 97 5qg.; played by the Kai of 
New Guinea as charms for the good of 
the crops, vii, ror sg.; many games 
probably originated in magical rites, 
vii. 103 2.1; athletic, viii. 66 

, the Eleusinian, vii. 70 sgg., 87 SJ., 
IIo, 180 

-—, the Eleutherian, vii. 80 
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Games, Greek, quadriennial period of, 
vii. 77 sgg.; octennial period of, vii. 80 

, the Isthmian, iv. 92, 93, 103, 

vii. 86 

, the Nemean, iv. 92, 93, vii. 86 

, the Olympic, iv. 90, 92, 98 sg., 

103, 105, vii. 80, 84, 86 

, the Panathenaic, vii. 80 

, the Pythian, iv. 80, 90, 92, 93, 
vii. 80, 84 

Gamp, Mrs., as to coins on the eyes of 
a corpse, i. 149 7.5 

Gander, the corn-spirit as a, vii. 268, 
270 

Gander'’s neck, name given to last stand- 
ing corn, vii. 268 

Gandersheim, in Brunswick, need-fire at, 
X. 277 

Gandharva pice, iv. 132 2.1 

—— -Sena, an ass by day and a man 
by night, iv. 124 sg. 

Ganesa, new rice offered to image of, 
viii. 56 

Gangas, fetish priests of the Loango 
coast, jii. 291 

Ganges, first-born children sacrificed to 
the, iv. 180 sg. 

Gaolis of the Deccan place new-born 
children on sieves, vii. 7 sq. 

Gap, in the High Alps, cats roasted alive 
in the Midsummer fire at, xi. 39 sg. 
Garcilasso de la Vega, on the reverence 
for the Incas, i. 415 2.2; on the virgin 
Peruvian priestesses of fire, ii. 244 7.1; 
on the fish-worship of the Peruvian 
Indians, viii. 249 sg.; on the annual 
expulsion of evils in Peru, ix. 130 7.1 

Garda, the Lake of, custom at Mid-Lent 
on, iv. 241 

Gardelegen, in the Altmark, the He-goat 
at harvest near, vii. 287 

Garden of Osiris, vi. 87 sg. 

Gardens of Adonis, v. 236 sgg.; charms 
to promote the growth of vegetation, 
V. 236 sq., 239; in India, v. 239 39g. ; 
in Bavaria, v. 244; in Sardinia, v. 
244 sg.; in Sicily, v. 245; at Easter, 
V. 253 59. 

of God, v. 123, 159 

Gardiner, Professor J. Stanley, on the 
phosphorescence of the sea, ii. 154 sg. 

Gardner, Professor Ernest A., on date of 
the corn-reaping in Greece, V. 232 7. 

Gardner, Mrs. E. A., x. 131 2.4 

Gardner, Professor Percy, on the re- 
presentation of Persephone on a coin 
of Lampsacus, vii. 44 

Gareloch, in Dumbartonshire, harvest 
customs on the, vii. 157 s., 218 7.°, 
268 

Gargouille or dragon destroyed by St. 
Romain, ii. 167 
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Garlands of flowers (wreaths) placed on 
horns of cattle on St. George’s Day to 
protect them against witchcraft, ii. 
126, 339; cast into water as a form 
of divination on St. George's Day, ii. 
339, and on Midsummer Eve, xi. 28 ; 
worn by young people jumping over 
the Midsummer fires, x. 165; thrown 
on roofs of houses at Midsummer to 
guard them against fire and lightning, 
x. 169, xi. 48; looking at Midsummer 
bonfires through, x. 174; placed on 
wells at Midsummer, xi, 28 ; twined of 
nine kinds of flowers used to dream on 
at Midsummer, xi. 52; thrown on trees, 
a form of divination, at Midsummer, 
xi. 53. See also Flowers and Wreaths 

—— on May Day, ii. 60 sgg., 90 sg. 

Garlic, soul-compelling virtue of, iii. 46; 
roasted at Midsummer fires, x. 193 

Garman or Carman, the fair of, iv. 100 

Garments, effect of wearing sacred, iii. 4 

Garonne, Midsummer fires in the valley 
of the, x. 193 

Garos of Assam, their rain-charm by 
means of a black goat, i. 291%; cere- 
mony of the Horse at rice- harvest 
among the, viii. 43 2.1, 337 sgg.; offer 
the first-fruits to the gods, viii. 116 sg. ; 
their annual use of a scapegoat, ix. 
208 sg. 

Garstang, Professor J., on Hittite sculp- 
tures at Ibreez, V. 122 2.1, 123 7.7; 
on Hittite sculptures at Boghaz-Keui, 
V. 133 7%., 135 #.; on’ Arenna, Vv. 136 
n.l; on the Syrian god Hadad, v. 
163 2.% 

Gascon peasants, their belief in the 
magical power of priests, i. 232 sg. 

Gashes cut in back, Australian initiatory 
rite, vii. 106 

Gates of city opened or shut as charm for 
ensuring rain or sunshine, i. 298 sg. ; 
sacrifice of human beings at foundations 
of, iii. 98 sg. 

Gateway, refusal of Marquesan chief to 
pass through, iii. 254 

Gateways of villages, sacrificial blood 
smeared on, iv. 176 2.1 

Gathas, a part of the Zend-Avesta, vi. 
84 n. 

Gatri, in Nigeria, kings of, formerly put 
to death, iv. 34 sg. 

Gatschet, A. S., on absence of historic 
traditions caused by fear of naming the 
dead, iii, 363; on the absence of 
totemism in California and Oregon, 
viii. 175 2.2; on the Toukawe Indians, 
xi. 276 7,2 

Gattanewa, a Marquesan chief, his re- 
gard for the sanctity of his head, iii. 
254 5g. 
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Gatto, in Benin, annual expulsion of 
demons at, ix. 131 5g. 

Gaul, the Druids of, ii. 189; Posidonius 
in, iv. 142; worship of Cybele in, v. 
279 ; the Celts of, their calendar, ix. 
342 sgg.; ‘‘serpents’ eggs"’ in ancient, 
x. 15; human sacrifices in ancient, xi. 
32 sg. See also Gallic 

Gauls, their ‘‘ sacred spring," iv. 187 2.5 
their fortification walls, x. 267 sg. 

Gauntlet, running the, penalty for killing 
a sacred python, ili. 222 

Gauri, harvest-goddess, wife of Siva, 
represented by a girl and a bundle of 
plants, ii. 77 3g., vii. 207 

Gavres, Persian fire-worshippers, iv. 158 

Gayo, a district of Sumatra, rice fed like 
a pregnant woman and given water to 
drink in, ii. 29; the crops ravaged by 
wild swine and mice in, viii. 33 

Gayos of Northern Sumatra, their offer- 
ing to the Lord of the Wood before 
clearing a piece of forest, ii. 36 ; pro- 
pitiate the Lord of the Wood before 
hunting in the forest, ii. 125; super- 
Stitions of gold-washers among the, 
iii. 409 2.5 ; their euphemism for small- 
pox, iii, 410 

Gazelle Peninsula in New Britain, bene- 
ficial effect of contagious magic in 
the, i. 175; continence at the building 
of a canoe in the, iii. 202; the name 
of a brother-in-law not to be mentioned 
among the natives of the, iii. 344; the 
natives of the, their belief as to meteors, 
iv. 65; conduct of the natives in an 
earthquake, v. 201; the Melanesians 
of the, vi. 242 sg. ; woman's share in 
agriculture among the natives of the, 
vii. 123; the Livuans of the, their 
belief in demons, ix. 82 sg.; natives of 
the, their story of the origin of death, 
ix. 303 sg.; the Ingniet society in the, 
xi. 156 

Gazelles sacrificed at Egyptian funerals, 
vi. 15; souls of dead in, viii. 289 

Ge-lug-pa, a Lamaist sect, ix. 94 

Gebal, Semitic name of Byblus, v. 13 2. 

Gebars of New Guinea, temporary seclu- 
sion of cannibals among the, iii. 190 

Geelvink Bay in New Guinea, magical 
telepathy among the tribes of, i. 125; 
belief in a forest-spirit at, iii. 60 sq. 

Geese sacrificed at Egyptian funerals, vi. 
I5 ; the straw of the Shrovetide Bear 
supposed to make geese lay eggs, viii. 
326 

aan in Hesse, Jupiter's oak at, ii. 
394 

Gellius, Aulus, on the triumphal crowns, 
ii, 175 2.1; his list of old Roman 
deities, vi. 232. See also Aulus Gellius 
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Gellius, Cnaeus, on Mars and Nerio, vi. 
232 

Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, iv. 167 

Gem, external soul of magician in a, xi. 
105 5g. ; external soul of giant in a, 
xi. 130 

Geminus, Greek astronomer, on the 
vague Egyptian year, vi. 26; on the 
octennial cycle, vii. 81; on the sup- 
posed influence of the stars, vii. 318 sg. 

Generalizations of science inadequate to 
cover all particular facts, viii. 37 

Generation, male organ of, as emblem of 
Dionysus, vii. 12; effigy of, in Thra- 
cian ceremony, vii. 26, 29 

Genesis, Sarah and Abraham in, ii. 114; 
account of the creation in, iv. 106; the 
Babylonian, ix. 410 

Geneva, Midsummer fires in the canton 
of, X. 172 

Genital organs of murdered people eaten, 
iii. 190 #.2; of Osiris, tradition as to 
the, vi. 10, 102; of dead man used to 
fertilize the fields, vi. 102 sg. 

Genius, the Roman guardian-spirit, sym- 
bolized by a serpent, v. 86, xi. 212 z. 

Genius, Aristotle on men of, viii. 302 7.5 

of Industry in China represented by 

a boy with one foot shod and one foot 

bare, viii, 11 

or patron of animals, viii. 243 

of Spring in Annam, viii. 14 

Genna, taboo, among the hill tribes of 
Assam, iii. 11, vii. 109 2.2 

Gennep, A, van, on the double-headed 
Janus, ii. 385 2.1 

Gennesaret, the Lake of, viii. 32 

Genzano, the village of, i. 5 .? 

Geographical and climatic conditions, 
their effect on national character, vi. 
217 

Geomancy in China, i. 170, iii. 239 

George, Green, a leaf-clad mummer on 
St. George’s Day, ii. 75, 76, 79 

George the Third, i. 216 

Georges d'Amboise, great bell at Rouen, 
ii. 168 

Georgia, the Caucasian, rain-making in, 
i, 282 

Geraestius, a Greek month, ix. 350 

Geranium burnt in Midsummer fire, x. 
213 

Gerard, E., on the belief of the Rou- 
manians in demons, ix. 106 sg. 

Gerhausen, the Frauenberg near, x. 166 

German belief as to the escape of the 
soul, iii. 37 

cures for toothache by transferring 
it to trees, ix. 57, 58, 59 

—— custom of throwing a knife or a 
‘hat at a whirlwind, i. 329; of crown- 
ing cattle on Midsummer Day, ii. 127 ; 
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of sowing seed over weakly children, 
vii, II 

German huntsmen call everything by 
special names, iii. 396 

laws, old, their punishment for 

barking a tree, ii. 9 

peasants, their treatment of the 

afterbirth of a cow, i. 198 sg. ; their 

homoeopathic treatment of a broken 

leg, i. 205 

saying as to not leaving a knife 

edge upward, iii. 238 

superstition as to largeness of last 

sheaf, vii. 139 2.7; as to understanding 

the language of animals, viii. 146 

way of freeing gardens from cater- 

pillars, viii. 275 

women, their use of milk-stones, i, 

165 

woodmen, their ceremony at felling 
atree, ii. 38 

Germans, oldest sanctuaries of the, ii, 
8 sg. ; evidence of mother-kin among 
the, ii. 285; the oak sacred among 
the, xi. 89 

the ancient, their worship of women, 

i. 391; their tree-worship, ii. 8 sg. ; 

their worship of the oak, ii. 363 sg. ; 

their customs as to their hair, iii. 262; 

their regard for the phases of the moon, 

vi. 141; left the care of the fields to 

women and old men, vii. 129; their 

human sacrifices, xi. 28 7.1 

of Moravia, their precautions 

against witchcraft on Walpurgis Night, 

ii. 55 ; their custom on Laetare Sunday, 

ii. 63 

of Transylvania, their belief as to 

knots in a coffin, iii. 310 

of West Bohemia call the last sheaf 
the Old Man, vii. 138; their custom 
of beating each other at Christmas, ix. 
270; Twelfth Day among the, ix. 331 

Germany, popular cures for jaundice, 
St. Anthony's fire, and bleeding: in, i. 
81; dancing or leaping as a charm to 
make flax grow tall in, i. 138 sg. ; 
custom as to cast teeth in, i, 178; 
treatment of weapons that have 
wounded in, i. 204; beating an absent 
man vicariously in, i. 207 ; contagious 
magic of footprints in, i. 210, 211 5g.; 
meal offered to the wind in, i. 329 7.5; 
fruit-trees girt or tied together with 
straw on Christmas Eve in, ii. 17, 27 5g. ; 
the Harvest May in, ii. 47, 48; use of 
May-trees to make cows yield milk in, 
ii. 52; the rowan-tree a charm against 
witchcraft in, ii. 53 2.5, ix. 267; pre- 
cautions against witches on Walpurgis 
Néght in, ii. 54; Midsummer trees in, 
ii, 65 sg.; races at Whitsuntide in, ii, 
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69 ; races at a marriage in, ii. 303 34. i 
acorns as fodder for swine in, ii. 356 ; 
custom of passing patients through a 
hole in an oak-tree as a cure in, ii, 
371; presages as to shadows on St. 
Sylvester's Day and Christmas Eve in, 
iii, 88; mirrors covered after a death in, 
iii. 95; belief as to combing and cut- 
ting children’s hair in, iii, 263 sg.; dis- 
posal of cut hair in, iii. 275 sg.; certain 
animals not to be called by their proper 
names between Christmas and Twelfth 
Night in, iii. 396; belief as to stepping 
over a child in, iii. 424; belief as toa 
man's star in, iv. 66; harvest custom 
in, v. 237; leaping over Midsummer 
fires in, v. 251; Feast of All Souls in, 
vi. 70 sgg. ; popular superstition as to 
the influence of the moon in, vi. 133, 
140 sg., 149; peasants regulate their 
sowing and planting by the moon in, 
vi. 135 ; the Corn-mother in, vii. 132 
sgg. ; the last sheaf called the Old 
Woman in, vii. 136; the last sheaf 
called the Old Man in, vii. 137; the 
last sheaf at harvest called the Bride 
in, vii. 162; treatment of passing 
strangers by reapers and threshers in, 
vii. 225; cries of reapers in, vii. 269 ; 
the corn-spirit as a dog or wolf in, vii. 
271, 273 ; the last corn as a cock in, vii. 
276, 277; the last sheaf called the Hare 
in, vii. 279, 280; omens from the cry 
of the quail in, vii. 295; corn-spirit 
as fox in, vii. 296; pigs’ bones in 
connexion with sowing in, vii. 300 ; 
the harvest-cock in, viii. 44 ; sticks or 
stones piled on scenes of violent death 
in, ix. 15; cure for warts in, ix. 54; 
cure for toothache in, by transplanting 
it to a tree, ix. 59; dances or leaps 
to make the crops grow high in, ix. 
238; ‘‘Easter Smacks" in, ix. 268 sg. ; 
custom of young people beating each 
other on Holy Innocents’ Day in, ix. 
270 ; the King of the Bean in, ix. 313 ; 
weather of the twelve months thought 
to be determined by the weather of 
the Twelve Days in, ix. 322; weather 
forecasts by means of a peeled onion 
in, ix. 323; the three mythical kings 
on Twelfth Night in, ix. 329; the 
festival of Fools in, ix. 336 z.i; 
Lenten fires in, x. 115 sg.; Easter 
bonfires in, x. 140 sgg.; custom at 
eclipses in, x. 162 ”. ; the Midsummer 
fires in, x. 163 sgg.; the Yule log in, 
x. 247 sqq. ; belief in the transforma- 
tion of witches into animals in, x. 321 
n.? ; colic, sore eyes, and stiffness of 
the back attributed to witchcraft in, x. 
344 5g. ; mugwort at Midsummer in, 
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xi. 59; orpine gathered at Midsummer 
in, xi. 62 2. ; fern-seed at Midsummer 
thought to be endowed with marvellous 
properties in, xi. 65; mistletoe a remedy 
for epilepsy in, xi. 83; the need-fire 
kindled by the friction of oak in, xi, 
9r; oak-wood used to make up cot- 
tage fires on Midsummer Day in, xi. 
gi sg. ; stories of the external soul in, 
xi. 116 sgg. ; birth-trees in, xi. 165; 
children passed through a cleft oak as 
a cure for rupture in, xi. 170 s¢q¢. 

Germany, ancient, the forests of, ii. 353 

Gerontocracy, the rule of old men, in 
Australia, i. 335 

Gervasius of Tilbury, on a rain-producing 
spring, i. 301 

Gestr and the spae-wives, Icelandic story 
of, xi. 125 sg. 

Getae, human god among the, i. 392; 
priestly kings of the, iii. 21 

Gewar, king of Norway, his daughter 
Nanna wooed by Balder, x. 103 

Gezer, Canaanitish city, excavations at, 
v. 108 

Gezo, King, restricts the benefit of clergy 
on the Slave Coast, v. 68 

Ghansyam Deo, a deity of the Gonds, 
protector of the crops, ix. 217 

Ghats, the Eastern, use of scapegoats in 
the, ix. 191 

Ghennabura, religious head of village in 
Manipur, iii. 292 

Ghera, a Galla kingdom, birth names of 
kings not to be pronounced in, iii. 375 

Ghineh, monument of Adonis at, v. 29 

Ghost of afterbirth thought to adhere to 
navel-string, vi. 169 sg. 

of husband kept from his widow, 

iii. 143; fear of evoking the ghost by 

mentioning his name, iii. 349 s¢q. ; 

chased into the grave at the end of 

mourning, iii. 373 sg. 

, the Holy, regarded as female, iv. 

gn.é 

, oracular, in a cave, xi. 312 sg. 

, precaution against, i. 142, 154 

Ghosts, supernatural power of chiefs in 
Melanesia thought to be derived from, 
i, 338 sg.; draw away the souls of their 
kinsfolk, iii. 51 sgg. ; sacrifices to, ili. 
56, 247; draw out men’s shadows, iii. 
80; as guardians of gates, iii. 90 sg. ; 
exorcized after funerals, iii. 106 sg. ; 
kept off by thorns, iii. 142; the 
purification of homicides and murderers 
designed to free them from the ghosts 
of their victims, iii. 186 sg.; and 
demons averse to iron, iii. 232 sgq.; 
fear of wounding, iii. 237 sg. ; swept 
out of house, iii. 238 ; names changed 
in order to deceive ghosts or to avoid 
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attracting their attention, iii. 354 sy¢.; 
easily duped, iii. 355 ; propitiated with 
blood, iv. 92; propitiated with games, 
iv, 96; dearth and famine attributed 
to the anger of, iv. 103; thought to 
impregnate women, v. 93, ix. 18; of 
the dead personated by living men, vi. 
52, 53, 88; who preside over gardens, 
fear of offending the, viii. 85 ; deceived 
by the substitution of effigies for living 
persons, viii. 94 59g., 97 sgg. ; first- 
fruits offered to, viii. 126 sg. ; offer- 
ings to ancestral, viii. 127; disabled 
by the mutilation of their bodies, 
vill. 271 sgg. ; of suicides feared, ix. 
17 sg.; Shut up in wood, ix. 60 sg. ; 
nailed into the ground, ix. 63; diseases 
caused by, ix. 85; epidemics thought 
to be caused by, ix. 116; periodically 
expelled, ix. 123 sg.; driven off by 
blows, ix. 260 sgg.; extracted from 
wooden posts, x. 8; fire used to get rid 
of, xi. 17 sgg. ; mugwort a protection 
against, xi. 59; kept off by thorn 
bushes, xi. 174 sg. ; creeping through 
cleft sticks to escape from, xi. 174 s¢q. 
See also Ancestral Spirits awd Dead 

Ghosts of animals, dread of, iii. 223, viii. 
216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 223, 224, 
227 S., 229, 231 S7., 235, 236, 237, 
241, 245, 267 sg., 269, 271 

, Roman festival of, in May, ix. 

154 Sq. 

of the slain haunt their slayers, iii. 
165 sgg. ; sacrifices to, iii, 166; scaring 
away the, iii. 168, 170, 171, 172, 174 
sq. ; as birds, iii. 177 sg.; precautions 
against, ili, 240 

Giant who had no heart in his body, 
stories of the, xi. 96 sgg., 119 5g. ; 
mythical, supposed to kill and resus- 
citate lads at initiation, xi. 243 

Giant-fennel burnt in Midsummer fire, x. 
21 

Giants, myths of, based on discovery of 
fossil bones, v. 157 5g. 

—— and gods, their battle, v. 157 

—— of wicker-work at popular festivals 
in Europe, xi. 33 sgg.; burnt in the 
summer bonfires, xi. 38 

Giaour-Kalesi, Hittite sculptures at, v. 
138 2. 

Giddiness, transferred to flax, ix. 53 

Giggenhausen, in Bavaria, burning the 
Easter Man at, x. 144 

Gigha, island off Argyleshire, wind-charm 
in, i. 323 

Gilbert, O., on the /agzs manalis at Rome, 
i. 310 7.8 

Gilbert Islands, treatment of the navel- 
string in the, i. 185 sg.; sacred stones 
in the, v. 108 .! 


g” 
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Giles, Professor H. A., on reported sub- 
stitutes for capital punishment in 
China, iv. 275 

Gilgamesh, the epic of, ix. 371, 398 s¢.; 
a Babylonian hero, beloved by the 
goddess Ishtar, ix. 371 sg., 398 sg. , 
his name formerly read as Izdubar, ix. 
372 n., 

Gilgamus, a Babylonian king, ix. 372 7.1 

Gilgenburg in Masuren, ‘' Easter 
Smacks” at, ix. 269 

Gilgit, custom at felling a tree in, ʻi. 44; 
the sacred chii (a kind of cedar) at, 
ii. 49, 50; in the Hindoo Koosh, custom 
at wheat harvest at, viii. 56 

Gill, Captain W., on a tribe in China 
governed by a woman, vi. 211 7.8 

Gill, W. W., on the observation of the 
Pleiades in the Hervey Islands, vii. 
312 

Gilolo. See Halmahera 

Gilyak hunters, taboos observed in their 
absence by their children, i, 122 

procession with bear, viii. 322, 
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shaman, his exorcism, viii. 103 

Gilyaks, their ceremony at felling a tree, 
ii, 38; do not clearly distinguish 
animals from men, -vili. 206; their 
respect for dead sables, viii. 238 

of the Amoor, a Tunguzian people, 

viii. 190; eat nutlets of stone-pine, v. 

278 2.7; their exorcism by means of 

effigies, viii. 1035g.; their bear-festivals, 

viii. 190 sgg. ; why they put out the 

eyes of the seals they kill, viii. 267 ; 

their belief in demons, ix. ror sg. 

of Saghalien, their customs as to 
personal names, ili. 370 

Ginger in purificatory rites, ili. 105, I§I 5 
cultivated, vii. 123 

Gingiro, an Ethiopian kingdom, pre- 
tence of reluctance to accept the 
kingdom in, iii. 18 sg. ; wounded kings 
of, put to death, iv. 34; custom at 
accession of new king in, iv. 200 

Ginzel, Professor F. K., on the rise of 
the Nile, vi. 31 2.1 

Gion shrine in Japan, x. 138 

Gippsland, in Victoria, the Kurnai of, i. 
324, xi. 216; the natives of, concealed 
their personal names, iil. 331 5g. 

Gipsies. See Gypsies 

Giraffes, souls of dead kings incarnate in, 
vi. 162 

Giraldus Cambrensis on transformation 
of witches into bares, x. 315 2.3 

Girdle of wolf's hide worn by were- 
wolves, x. 310 7.1 

, sacred, of king of Tahiti, i. 388 

Girdles of mugwort worn on St. John’s 
Day or Eve as preservative against 
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backache, sore eyes, ghosts, magic, 
and sickness, xi. 59 

Girkshausen, in Westphalia, the Yule 
log at, x. 248 

Girl annually sacrificed to cedar-tree, ii. 
17 


and boy produce need-fire by fric- 
tion of wood, x. 281 

Girlachsdorf, in Silesia, the last sheaf 
called the Old Man at, vii. 138 

Girls or women dance to make crops 
grow tall, i. 139 ”. ; married to nets, 
ii, 147; sacrificed to crocodiles, ii. 
152; employed to sow seed, vii. 115 ; 
sacrificed for the crops, vil. 237, 239 

at puberty obliged to touch every- 

thing in house, iii. 225 z. ; their hair 

torn out, iii. 284 ; ceremonial unclean- 

ness of, viii. 268, 268 2.4; secluded, 

x. 22 sgg.; not allowed to touch the 

ground, X. 22, 33, 35, 36, 60; not 

allowed to see the sun, x. 22, 35, 36, 

37, 41, 44, 46, 47, 68; not allowed 

to handle food, x. 23, 28, 36, 40 sg., 

42; half buried in ground, x. 38 sgg. ; 

not allowed to scratch themselves with 

their fingers, x. 38, 39, 41, 42, 44, 47, 

50, 53, 92; not allowed to lie down, 

x. 44; said to be wounded by a snake, 

x. 56; said to be swallowed by a ser- 

pent, x. 57; gashed on back, breast, 

and belly, x. 60 ; stung by ants, x. 6r ; 

beaten severely, x. 61, 66 sg.; sup- 

posed to be attacked by a demon, x. 

67 sg. ; not to see the sky, x. 69; for- 

bidden to break bones of hares, x. 

73 7." 

under puberty used in rain-making, 
iii. 154 

Girls’ race at Olympia, iv. 91 

Gisors, sickly children passed through a 
holed stone near, xi. 188 

Givoy agon, living fire, in Russia, made 
by the friction of wood, x. 220 

Gladiators at Roman funerals, iv. 96; at 
Roman banquets, iv. 143 

Glamorganshire, cure for warts in, ix. 53; 
the Vale of, Beltane fires in, x. 154; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 154, 201, 
338 

Glands, ashes of Yule log used to cure 
swollen, x, 251 

Glanvil, Joseph, on a witch in the form 
of a cat, X. 317 

Glass, the Magician's or Druid’s, name 
for certain beads, x. 16 

Glatz, precautions against witches on 
Walpurgis Night in, xi. 20 z. 

Glaucus, son of Minos, restored to life, 
v. 186 #.* 

Glawi, in the Atlas, New Year fires at, 
X. 217 
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Gleiwitz, in Poland, sacrifice for horses 
near, ii. 336 sg. 

Glen Farg, Perthshire, the harvest Maiden 
in, vii. 157, 157 7." 

Mor, in Islay, stone for the cure of 

toothache in, ix. 62 

Moriston, Inverness-shire, vii. 162 


n.3 

Glencoe, the harvest Maiden and Old 
Wife in, vii. 165 

Glencuaich, the hawk of, in a Celtic tale, 
xi, 127 594. 

Glenorchy, the Beltane cake in, x. 149 

Glory, the Hand of, a thief’s talisman, 
1. 149 

Ga , the Hand of,” mandragora, xi. 
316 

Gloucester, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337 

Gloucestershire, fires kindled on the Eve 
of Twelfth Day in, ix. 318, 321; 
mistletoe growing on oaks in, xi. 
316 

Glover, T. R., on a fire-custom of the 
Telugus, ii. 231 2.8 

Glue in homoeopathic magic, i. 157 

Gnabaia, a spirit who swallows and dis- 
gorges lads at initiation, xi. 235 

Gnats, charm against, viii. 280 

Gnid-eld, need-fire, in Sweden, x. 280 

Gniewkowo, in Prussian Lithuania, 
mummers on Twelfth Day near, viii. 
327 

Goajira peninsula in Colombia, personal 
names kept secret among the Indians 
of, iii. 325 

Goajiras of Colombia, set hooks to catch 
demons, iii. 30 sg.; the dead not 
named among the, iii. 352; their 
seclusion of girls at puberty, x. 34 
no 

Goat, blood of, drunk by devil-dancers 
and priests as means of inspiration, 
i. 382, 383; prohibition to touch or 
name, ili. 13; transference of guilt 
to, ili, 214 sy.; sacrificed by being 
hanged, v. 292; in relation to Dionysus, 
vii. 17 sg., viii. 1 sgg.; torn to pieces 
in rites of Dionysus, vii. 18, viii, 16; 
sacrificed for human victim, vii. 249; 
corn-spirit as, vii. 281 sgg., viii. 327; 
last sheaf made up in form of a, vii. 
283; killed on harvest-field, vii. 285; 
stuffed, vii. 287; killed at sowing, vii. 
288 ; the sacred animal of a Bushman 
tribe, viii. 28 sg. See also Goats 

—— and Athena, viii. 40 sg. 

, black, in rain-making ceremonies, 

i. 250, 291 

, the Cripple or Lame, name given 
to the last sheaf, vii. 164, 284 

Goat-formed deities and spirits of the 
woods, viii. I sgg. 
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Goat-skin, mask of, worn by mummers 
at Carnival, vii. 26; worn by farmer 
at harvest, vii. 285; hung on pole at 
sowing and danced round at harvest, 
vii. 288 

-skins, mummers at Carnival clad in, 
vii. 26 sgg. 

Goat’s flesh, taboo as to entering a 
sanctuary after eating, viii. 85 

Marsh at Rome, disappearance of 

Romulus at the, ii, 181, ix. 258 

neck, name given to last standing 
corn, vii. 268 

Goats fertilized at the Chili stone, ii. 51; 
sacrificed in ceremonies to fertilize 
barren women, ii, 316, 318; bred by 
the people of the Italian pile villages, 
ii. 353 2.5; not to be called by their 
proper name, iii. 415; sacrificed in- 
stead of human beings, iv. 166 2.1; 
torn to pieces by fanatics in Morocco, 
vii. 21 sg.; in relation to minor Greek 
and Roman deities (Satyrs, Fauns, 
etc. ), viii. 1 sgg. ; the testicles of, eaten 
by lecherous persons, viii. 142; sacri- 
ficed to wolves, viii. 284; evil trans- 
ferred to, ix. 31, 32}; aS scapegoats, 
ix. 190, IQI, 192. See also Goat 

Goats’ horns used as a protection against 
witches, ix. 161, 162 

Goatsucker or fern owl, shadow of the, 
iii. 82; sex totem of women, Xi. 
217 

Gobar-bhacach (goabbir bhacagh), ‘' the 
lame goat," name given to the last 
sheaf in Skye, vii. 164, 284 

Gobi, the desert of, ix. 13 

Gobir, a Hausa kingdom, infirm kings 
killed in, iv. 35 

God, savage ideas of, different from those 
of civilized men, i. 375 sg. ; ‘‘ the most 
great name” of, iii. 390; the killing 
and resurrection of a god in the hunt- 
ing, pastoral, and agricultural stages 
of society, iv. 221, ix. 1; children of, 
v. 68; sons of, v. 78 sgg. ; the physical 
fatherhood of, v. 80 sg.; gardens of, 
v. 123, 159; the burning of a, v. 
188 sg.; the hanged, v. 288 sgq.; killed 
in animal form, vii. 22 sg.; the animal 
enemy of a, originally identical with 
the god, vii. 23, vili. 16 sg., 31; 
eating the, viii. 48 sgg.; reasons for 
eating the, viii. 138 sg., 167; dying, as 
scapegoat, ix. 1, 227; the black and 
the white, ix. 92; the killing of the, 
in Mexico, ix. 275 sgg.; resurrection 
of the, ix. 400; the dying and risen, 
in Western Asia, ix. 421 sg. See also 
Gods 

—, Aryan, of the thunder and the oak, 


ii, 356 sgg., X. 265 
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God, Bride of, i. 276 
, the Dying and Reviving, vii. x, 


on Earth, title of supreme chief of 

the Bushongo, xi. 264 

of earthquakes, v. 194 sgg. 

“ God - boxes,” inspired priests called, 
i. 378 

-man a source of danger, ili. 132; 
bound by many rules, iii. 419 sg. 

God's Mouth (Xirwaido), supreme lord 
of the old Prussians, iv. 41 sg. 

Godavari District, in Southern India, the 
Kois of, v. 95 

Goddess, identified with priestess, v. 219; 
superiority of the, in the myths of 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vi. 201 sg. 

Goddesses place infant sons of kings on 
fire to render them immortal, v. 180; 
of fertility served by eunuch priests, v. 
269 sg.; their superiority over gods in 
societies organized on mother-kin, vi. 
202 sgg.; the development of, favoured 
by mother-kin, vi. 259; personated 
by women, ix. 238 

, Cilician, v. 16% sgg. 

Godiva, Lady, legend of, i. 284 z. 

Godolphin, in Cornwall, Midsummer fires 
on, X. 199 

Gods viewed as magicians, i. 240 59g., 
375; ill-treated in times of drought or 
excessive rain, i. 296 sgg.; appeal to 
the pity of the, as a rain-charm, i. 
302 sg.; sacrifice themselves by fire, i. 
315 2.1; conception of, slowly evolved, 
i. 373 5g-; in Brahman theology held to 
have been at first mortal and to have 
dwelt on earth, i. 373 2.1; gods and 
men, no sharp line of distinction be- 
tween, in Fiji, i. 389; the marriage of 
the, ii. 129 sgg. ; married to women, 
ii, 129 59g., 143 39., 146 5g., 149 Sg., 
vi. 207; created by men in their own 
likeness, iii. 387, iv. 2 sg., 194; their 
names tabooed, iii. 387 sgg.; Xeno- 
phanes on the, iii. 387; morality of 
the, iv. 1 sgg.; succeeded by their sons, 
iv. 5; exiled for perjury, iv. 7o 2.1; 
progressive amelioration in the char- 
acter of the, iv. 136; death and 
resurrection of, v. 6, vii. I, I2 5gq.; 
personated by priests, V. 45, 46 59g., 
ix. 287; married to sisters, v. 316; 
made by men and worshipped by 
women, Vi. 211; named the eaters of 
certain animals, vii. 23; distinguished 
from spirits, vii. 169 ; in the likeness of 
foreigners, vii. 236 ; shut up in wood, 
ix. 61; represented in masquerades, 
jx. 377. See also God and Myths 

and giants, the battle of, v. 157 

and goddesses, dramatic weddings 
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of, ii. 121 ; represented by living men 
and women, ix. 385 sg. 

Gods and men not sharply distinguished 
by primitive peoples, i. 373, 374 $4. ; 
esteemed akin by the ancients, il. 177 

, incarnate human, i. 373 5¢¢., Ul. 377 

sq., bound by many rules, iii. 419 sg. 

of the Maoris, ix. 81 

, Mexican, burn themselves to create 

the sun, ix. 410 

, Mother of the, in Mexico, ix. 289; 

woman annually sacrificed in the char- 

acter of the, ix. 289 sg. 

of the Pelew Islanders, ix. 81 sg. 

Goepfritz, in Lower Austria, dramatic 
contest between Summer and Winter 
at, iv. 257 

Goik, name of puppet carried out at 
Mid-Lent, iv. 237 

Goitre transferred to a peach-tree, ix. 54 

Gold as a cure for jaundice, i. 80 sg.; 
excluded from some temples, iii. 226 
n.8; the flower of chicory to be cut 
with, xi. 71; root of marsh mallow to 
be dug with, xi. 80 2.3; buried, re- 
vealed by mistletoe and fern-seed, xi. 
287 Sq., 291 

—— and silver as totems, iii. 227 7. 

Gold Coast of West Africa, the Tshi- 
speaking peoples of the, i. 132, ii. 274 
sg., iv. 128, v. 69; negroes of the, their 
sacrifices to trees, ii, 47; iron laid 
aside in consulting fetishes on the, iii. 
228 sg. ; the Awuna tribes of the, iii. 
257; expulsion of demons on the, ix. 
120, 131, 132 sg. 

coin, magic plant to be dug up with 

a, xi. 57 

mines, spirits of the, treated with 
deference, iii. 409 sg. 

Golden Age, the, ix. 306, 353, 386; the 
reign of Saturn, ix. 306, 344 

apples, prize in race, ii 30I; of 

the Hesperides, iv. 80 

axe, sacred tamarisk touched with, 

xi. 80 7.3 

bells worn by human representatives 

of gods in Mexico, ix. 278, 280, 284 

Bough, xi. 279 sgg.; plucked by 
Aeneas, i. 11, ii. 379; the breaking of 
it not a piece of bravado, i. 123 s¢.; 
grew on an evergreen oak, ii. 379 ; and 
the priest of Aricia, x. 1; a branch of 
mistletoe, xi. 284 sgg., 315 sgq.; Virgil's 
account of the, xi. 284 sg., 286, 293 
Sq., 315 sgqg.; origin of the name, xi. 
286 sgg. 

s Disease,” name for jaundice, i. 
80 

—— fish, girl's external soul in a, xi, 
147 59., 220 

—— fleece, ram with, iv. 162 
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Golden Flower, the Feast of the, v. 185 
Garden of the Peruvian Vestals, ii. 
244 


keys to unlock the frozen earth in 

spring, ii. 333 
knife, horse slain in sacrifice with 

a, xi, 80 7.3 
` lamb of Mycenae, i. 365 

ornaments not to be worn in certain 

rites, ili. 227 7. 

ring worn as a charm, i. 137 ; half 

a hero’s strength in a, xi. 143 

Sea, the, v. 150 

sickle, mistletoe cut by Druids with 

a, xi. 77, 88; sacred olive at Olympia 

cut with a, xi. 80 2. 

or silver nails driven into a sacred 
tree, ii. 36 

as summer,” the, i. 32 

sword and golden arrow, external 

soul of a hero in a, xi. 145 

swords, youths dancing with, iv. 75 

Goldfinch, consumption transferred to a, 
ix. 52 

Goldfish worshipped by Indians of Peru, 
viii. 250 

Goldi, the, of the Lower Amoor, their 
exorcism by means of effigies, viii. 
103 5sg.; bear-festivals of the, viii. 197 

Goldi shaman, his exorcism, vili. 103 

Goldie, Rev. Hugh, on the fetish king of 
Calabar, iii. 22 sg.; on the periodic 
expulsion of ghosts at Calabar, ix. 
204 7.1; on the zépong or external soul 
in Calabar, xi. 206 

Goldmann, Dr. Emil, on the installation 
of a prince of Carinthia, iv. 155 7.1 

Goldsmith, transmigration of thief into, 
viii. 299 

Goldziher, I., on a festival of the Bedouins 
of Sinai, iv. 97 z." 

Golgi in Cyprus, conical stones at, v. 35 

Goliath, a straw-man stabbed at Whit- 
suntide, ii, 90; effigy of, carried in 
procession, xi. 36 

and David, v. 19 ”.? 

Gollas, the, of Southern India, their 
treatment of a woman in childbed, 
iii. 149 

Golos, on the Bahr-el-Ghazal, their way 
of detaining the sun, i, 318 

Goluan, Midsummer, x. 199 

Gomes, E. H., on sacrifices in time of 
epidemics, iv. 176 2.1; on the head- 
feast of the Sea Dyaks, ix. 384 2.1 

Gommern, near Magdeburg, reaper of 
last corn wrapt in corn-stalks at, vii. 
221 

Gonds of India, their belief in reincarna- 
tion, i. 104 sg.; their custom at clearing 
away a jungle, ii. 39; mock human sac- 
rifices among the, iv. 217 ; ceremony of 
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bringing back souls of the dead among 
the, v. 95 sg.; their human sacrifices 
at sowing and reaping, vii. 244; human 
scapegoats among the, ix. 217 sg. 

Gongs beaten in a storm, i. 328 sg. ; at 
Dodona, ii. 358; beaten to expel 
demons, ix. 113, 117, 118, 147 

Gontiyalamma, mud figure of, in a rain- 
making ceremony, i. 294 

Good Friday, barren fruit-trees threatened 
on, ii. 22; Highland superstitions as 
to, ili. 229; effigies and sepulchres of 
Christ on, iv. 284, V. 2545¢g.; of ancient 
Greece, vii. 33; expulsion of witches in 
Silesia on, ix. 157 ; absolution of man 
called Adam at Halberstadt on the 
day before, ix. 214; cattle beaten 
on, ix. 266; custom of beating each 
other with rods on, ix. 268; Judas 
driven out of church on, x. 146; 
the divining-rod cut on, xi. 68 2.4; 
sick children passed through cleft trees 
on, xi. 172 

Goddess (Bona Dea), at Rome, wine 

called milk in her ritual, iii. 249 2.7; 

her relationship to Faunus, vi. 234 

Spirit, the, vii. 206 

Goodrich-Freer, A., on Beltane bannocks 
and fires in the Hebrides, x. 154 7.? 

Googe, Barnabe, his translation of a 
Latin poem by Thomas Kirchmeyer, 
X. 124 

Goomsur, Earth Goddess represented in 
peacock form in, vii. 248 7#. 

Goorkhas, the, of Nepaul, their festival 
of Dassera, iii. 316 

Goose, eaten by Egyptian kings, iii. 13, 


291. See also Geese 

os , to lose the,” expression for 
overthrowing a load at harvest, vii. 
277 2.8 


Gooseberry-bushes, a protection against 
witches, ii. 55; wild, custom as to, 
xi. 48 

Goowoong Awoo, volcano, children sacri- 
ficed to, V. 219 

Gordian knot, iii. 316 sg. 

Gordias and Midas, names of Phrygian 
kings, v. 286 

Gordioi chose the fattest man king, ii. 
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Caa, capital of the kings of Phrygia, 
iil. 316 

Gordon, E. M., on iron as an amulet 
in Bilaspore, iii. 234 sg.; on infant 
burial in Bilaspore, v. 94 sg. ; on the 
festival of the dead in Bilaspore, vi. 
60 ; on cairns to which passers-by add 
stones in Bilaspore, ix. 27 7.4 

Gore, Captain, on the behaviour of the 
Meriahs among the Khonds, iv. 139 
n.l 


a 
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Gorgon, Perseus and the, iii. 312 

Gorillas, souls of dead in, viii. 289; 
lives of persons bound up with those 
of, xi. 202 

Gorong archipelago, custom as to chil- 
dren’s cast teeth in the, i. 179; rule 
as to gathering coco-nuts in the, iii. 201 

Gorse burned on May Day to burn or 
drive away witches, ii. 54 

Görz, belief as to witches at Midsummer 
about, xi. 75 

Gospel to the Hebrews, the apocryphal, 
Ives 72." 

Goudie, Mr. Gilbert, on Up-helly-a’ at 
Lerwick, ix. 169 2.? 

Gour-deziou, ‘‘Supplementary Days,” in 
Brittany, ix. 324 

Gouri, an Indian goddess of fertility, v. 
241 Sq. 

Gournia in Crete, prehistoric shrine at, 
v. 88 n.1 

Gout, popular remedy for, in Java, iii. 
106 ; transferred to trees, ix. 56 sg. 

Government of old men in aboriginal 
Australia, i. 334 s4. 

Govindji, an incarnation of Krishna, i, 
284 

Gowland, W., on cairns in Corea, ix. 
1r z.’ 

Gowmditch-mara tribe of Victoria, differ- 
ence of language between husbands 
and wives in the, iii. 348 7.1 

Graal, History of the Holy, iv. 120, 134 

Graetz, H., on death of a Christian child 
in the character of Haman, ix. 395 7.1 

Grafting, superstitious ceremony at, ii. 
100 

Grain Coast of West Africa, the Bodio 
or fetish king of the, i. 353, ili, 23; 
initiation of girls on the, xi. 259 

Grains of wheat, divination by, ix. 316 
n> 

Grammont, in Belgium, festival of the 
‘‘Crown of Roses” at, x. 195; the 
Yule log at, x. 249 

Gran Chaco, the Lengua Indians of the, 
i. 313, 330, 359, iii. 37, 38, 357» iv. 
11, 63, vili. 245, ix. 122, 262; the 
Indians of the, their belief in dreams, 
iii. 37 ; the Guaycurus of the, iii. 357, 
vii. 309 ; the Matacos Indians of the, 
iii. 373 7. 

Granada (South America), youthful rulers 
‘secluded in, x. 19 

Granary, ceremony at fetching rice from 
a, vil. 185 

Grand Halleux, bonfires on first Sunday 
in Lent at, X. 107 

Grandfather's corpse, custom of leaping 
over, iil. 424 

Grandfathers, grandsons named after 
their deceased, iii, 370 
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Grandidier, A., on changes in the Mala- 
gasy language caused by taboo on 
names of the dead, iii. 380 sg. 

Grandmother, title of an African priest, 
vi. 255; name given to last sheaf, vii. 
136; or Mother of Ghosts at Rome, 
viii. 94, 96, 107 

Grandmother Earth thought to cause 
earthquakes, v. 198 

Grandmothers, grand-daughters named 
after their deceased, ili. 370 

Grandparents, dead, worshipped, vi. 
175 

Granger, Professor F., on double-headed 
bust at Nemi, i. 42 2.1 

Grannas-mias, torches, on the firstSunday 
in Lent, x. 111 

Granno, invocation of, x. 111 $g. 

Granno-mio, a torch, x. III 

Grannus, a Celtic deity, identified with 
Apollo, x. Irr sg. 

Grant, the great laird of, not exempt 
from witchcraft, x. 342 2.4 

Grape-cluster, Mother of the, iv. 8 

Grapes as divine emblem, v. 165; the 
last, not to be stript, vii. 234 sg. 

Grasauslduten, ringing bells to make 
grass grow, ii. 344 

Grass, magical ceremonies to make grass 
grow, i 87 sg., x. 136; bell-ringing 
as a charm to make grass grow, ii. 
343 SJ., ix. 247; knotted as a charm, 
iii. 305, 306, 310; thrown on heaps 
as ceremony, ix. 9, 10, 18, 20, 28; 
dances to cause the grass to grow, ix. 
238 

Grass King, the, at Whitsuntide, ii. 85 sg. 

-ringers in the Tyrol and Switzer- 

land, ix. 247 

seed, magical ceremony for the 
multiplication of, i. 87 sg. ; continence 
at magical ceremony for growth of, 
ii, 105 

Grasshoppers in homoeopathic magic, i. 
173 Sg.; charm against, viii, 281; 
sacrifice of, ix. 35 

Gratz, puppet burned on St. John’s Eve 
atx, 173 

Graubiinden (the Grisons), Canton 
of Switzerland, capers of masked 
men to make corn grow in, ix. 239; 
‘Sawing the Old Woman" in, iv. 
242 Sq. 

Graudenz district of West Prussia, the 
harvest Bull in the, vii. 288 

Grave, soul fetched from, iii. 54; annual 
festival at, iv. 97; human sacrifices 
at the, iv. 143, 143 2.4; dance at 
initiation in, xi. 237 

of ancestor, milk poured on, ii. 
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Grave of Dionysus, iv. 3, vii. 14 

of Osiris, vi. ro sg. ; human victims 

sacrificed at the, vi. 97 

of Zeus, iv. 3 

Grave-diggers, taboos observed by, iii. 
141, 142; obliged to stand on one 
foot, iv. 156 .? 

—— -shrines of Shilluk kings, vi. 161 sg. ; 
of Barotse kings, vi. 194 sg. 

Graveclothes, homoeopathic magic of, in 
China, i. 168 sg.; no knots in, iii. 
310; no buttons in, iii. 313 

Graves, human blood offered at, i. 90 
sg., i. rox, iv. 92; rain-charms at, i. 
268, 286, 291, iii. 154 sg.; trees planted 
on, ii. 31 ; dances on, ii. 183 2.7; food 
offered on, iii. 53 ; puppets substituted 
for human victims sacrificed at, iv. 218; 
milk offered at, v. 87 ; childless women 
resort to, in order to ensure offspring, 
v. 96; illuminated on All Souls’ Day, 
vi. 72 Sg., 74; the only places of 
sacrifice in the country of the Wahehe, 
vi. 190; false, to deceive demons, 
viii. 99 sg.; offerings of first-fruits 
presented at, viii. 111, 113, 115 ; heaps 
of sticks or stones on, ix. 15 sgg. 

of Heitsi-Eibib, iv. 3, x. 16 

of Hermes, Aphrodite, and Ares, 

iv. 4 

of Hyperborean maidens at Delos, 

i. 28, 33 s¢q. 

of kings, chiefs, and magicians 

kept secret, vi. 103 sgg.; human sacri- 

fices at, vi. 168 

of twins, water poured on, to pro- 
cure rain, iii. 154 sg. 

Gray, Archdeacon J. H., on reported 
human sacrifices in an aboriginal tribe 
of China, iv. 145 

Grbalj, in Dalmatia, belief as to the 
souls of trees at, ii. 14 

Greasing the weapon instead of the 
wound, i. 202 sgg. 


Great Ardra in Guinea, the king of, not 


allowed to behold the sea, iii. 9 
Bassam, in Guinea, annual sacri- 
fice of oxen for the crops at, viii. 9 sg. ; 
exorcism of evil spirit at, ix. 120 

Bear observed by the Kamtchat- 
kans, vii. 315 

burnings" for kings of Judah, v. 
177 Sq. 

Eleusinian Games, vii. 71, 79 
Feast, the, in Morocco, ix. 180, 
182, 265 

Goddesses, the grove of the, at 
Andania, ii. 122 

Man, who created the world and 
comes down in the form of lightning, 
xi. 298 


' —— Marriage, annual festival of the 
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dead among the Oraons of Bengal, vi. 


59 
Great men, history not to be explained 
without the influence of, v. 311 1.2; 
great religious systems founded by, vi. 
159 5g. 5 their influence on the popular 
imagination, vi. 199 
Mother, popularity of her worship 
in the Roman empire, v. 298 sg. ; 
name given to the last sheaf, vii. 135 sg. 
Mysteries of Eleusis, their date, vii. 
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Pan, death of the, iv. 6 sg. 

We Purification,” Japanese ceremony, 
ix. 213 7.1 

religious systems founded by in- 

dividual great men, vi. 1595¢. ; religious 

ideals a product of the male imagina- 

tion, vi, 211 

Spirit, iv. 3; sacrifice of fingers to 

the, iii. 161; his gift of corn to men, 

vil. 177 

Sun, title of Natchez chief, ii. 262, 

263, viii. 77 $44. 

Vigil, an Aztec festival, vii. 176 

year, the, a Greek cycle of eight or 
nine ordinary years, iv. 70 

Grebo people of Sierra Leone, their 
pontiff, his magical functions and 
taboos, iii. 14 $g. 

Greece, time of the corn-reaping in, i. 
32, V. 232 #.; priestly kings ipa t 
44 sqq. ; homoeopathic cures for jaun- 
dice in, i. 80; rain-making in, i. 273 ; 
forests of, ii. 8 ; artificial fertilization of 
fig-trees in, ii. 314 sg.; oaks in, ii. 
355; acorns eaten in, ii. 355, 356; 
conception of the soul in, iii. 29 os 
custems as to foundations of new 
buildings in, iii. 89 ; customs as to man- 
slayers in, iii. 188 ; mode of reckoning 
intervals of time in, iv. 59 2.1; sacred 
marriage of Zeus and Hera in, iv. 91; 
swinging as a festal rite in, iv. 283 s¢.; 
use of music in religion in, V. 54 5g. ; 
belief in serpents as reincarnations of 
the dead in, v. 86 sg. ; notion as to 
birth from trees and rocks in, v. 107 
n.l; purification for homicide in, v. 
299 7.2; notion of the noxious in- 
fiuence of moonshine on children in, 
vi. 148; marriage customs in, vi. 245 
sq.; summer rainless in, vii. 69; time 
of barley harvest in, vil. 77; se 
of swallows as scapegoats in, ix. 35; 
use of laurel in purification in, ix. 
262; stories of girls who were forbidden 
to see the sun in, x. 72 sgg. ; belief as 
to menstruous women in, x. 98 2.3; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 211 sg. ; Stories 
of the external soul in, xi. 103 59g. ; 
mistletoe in, xi. 316, 317 

A 
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Greece, ancient, ceremony performed by 
persons supposed to have been dead 
in, i. 75 ; ceremony to prevent dropsy 
in, i 78; contagious magic of foot- 
prints in, i 211; curses at cutting 
hellebore in, i. 281; human gods in, 
i. 390 sg.; tree-worship in, ii. 10; 
rule as to blowing on a fire in, ii. 240 ; 
female descent of kingship in, ii. 278 
sg. ; maxim not to look at one’s re- 
flection in water in, iii. 94; names 
of the priests of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries not to be mentioned in, iii. 382; 
the eight years’ cycle in, iv. 68 sgg. ; 
custom of banishing homicides in, iv. 
69 sg.; human sacrifices in, iv. 161 
sqq. ; time of the vintage in, vii. 47 
n,2; mode of ridding the fields of mice 
in, viii. 276 sg. ; theory of the trans- 
migration of souls in, viii. 300 ; custom 
of stone-throwing in, ix. 24 sg. ; belief 
in demons in, ix. 104; human scape- 
goats in, ix. 252 sgg.; Saturnalia in, 
ix. 350 $99. 

Homeric, sancity of kings and 
chiefs in, i. 366 

Greek armies before battle, custom ob- 
served by, iii. 111 

art, the human soul represented 

sometimes as a mannikin and some- 

times as a butterfly in, iii, 29 7.1 

belief as to impotence, i. 150; as 

to gods in the likeness of strangers, 

vii. 236 

bride and bridegroom bathed be- 

fore marriage, ii, 162 

calendar, the early, iv. 68; in the 

Louvre, vii. 46 m.2; based on the 

moon, of little use to the husbandman, 

vii. 53 ; regulated by the moon, vii. 80 

charm to silence watchdogs, i. 149 

charms to ensure wakefulness, clear 

sight, and black hair, i. 154 

Church, ceremonies on Good Friday 

in the, v. 254; ritual of the new fire 

at Easter in the, x. 128 sg. 

conception of Earth as the great 

Mother, ii. 128 2.4 

custom of offering hair to rivers, 

i. 31; of ploughing the land thrice a 

year, vii. 53 2.4, 72 sg. 

divinities who died and rose again, 

vii. 2 

farmers, their seasons for ploughing 

and sowing, vii. 45, 50; their seasons 

for sowing and reaping determined by 

observation of the Pleiades, vii. 318 

Feast of All Souls in May, vi. 

78 n.3 

games, the great, iv. 92 sg., 103 

” sgg.; held every four years, vii. 79 s4- 

gods, discrimination of their char- 
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acters, V. 119; who took titles from 
vermin, viii. 282 

Greek husbandmen, their maxim as to 
planting and gathering olives, ii. 107 

infants, octopuses and cuttle-fish 

presented to, i. 156 

kings, called Zeus, ii. 177, 361; 

ancient, their reign of eight years, iv. 

58 sg., 79 $99. 

lands, artificial fertilization of fig- 

trees in, ix. 272 

maxim not to wear rings, iii. 314 

mode of relighting a sacred fire by 

means of burning-glass, ii. 244 2.1 

months lunar, vii. 52, 53, 80 

mysteries, bull-roarers swung at, 

vii. 110 

mythology, Adonis in, v. 10 sgg. 

peasants used to carry fire in stalks 

of fennel, ti. 260 

ploughman, his prayer to Zeus and 

Demeter, vii. 45, 50 

practice of sacrificing to the dead 

on their birthdays, i. 105 

purificatory rites, pigs sacrificed in, 

vil. 74 

religion, rule of ancient, to exclude 

from temples all who had touched a 

corpse or a lying-in woman, iii. 155 

ritual of purification, one shoe on 

and one shoe off in, iii. 312; of ex- 

piatory sacrifices, viii. 27 

sacrifices, victims required to shake 

their heads in, i. 384, 384 2.7 

sanctuaries, iron not to be brought 

into, iii. 226 

sower of cummin, his use of curses, 

i. 281 

story of Iphiclus and Melampus, i, 

158; stories of the external soul, xi. 

103 39g. 

superstitions as to certain woollen 

garments and certain stones, i. 157 

use of winnowing-fans as cradles, 

vii. 6 

women, their mourning for Perse- 
phone, ix. 349 

——- writers on the worship of Adonis, 
Y. 223 sq. 

Greeks sacrifice pregnant victims to 
ensure fertility, i. 141; their belief in 
the homoeopathic magic of precious 
stones, i. 164 sg.; rain-making cere- 
monies among, i. 272 sg. ; used branches 
of buckthorn to protect houses against 
sorcerers and spirits, ii. ror; their 
dread of noon, iii. 88; their use of 
magical wax figures, ix. 47 

, the ancient, their ceremonies for 

procuring rain, i. 309 sg.; their belief 

that the sun rode in a chariot, i. 315 ; 
sacrificed to the winds, i, 330 2. ; their 
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notion as to the wasting effect of incest, 
ii, 115; ran round the hearth with 
new-born babes, ii, 232; fire-sticks, 
employed by the, ii. 251; prayed to 
Zeus for rain, ii. 359 ; dedicated locks 
of hair to rivers, iii. 261, 261 2.5; 
vicarious sacrifices among, iv. 166 
n.1¢ their modes of disposing of things 
used in purificatory rites, vii. 9 ; com- 
pared the begetting of children to the 
sowing of seed, vii. rr ; their faith in 
Demeter as the corn-goddess, vii. 64 ; 
their cycle of eight years, vii. 80 sgg. ; 
their personification of the corn in 
double form as mother and daughter, 
vii. 209 sgg. ; their ‘‘ swallow song ” 
and ‘‘ crow song,” viii. 322 7z.; their 
cure for love, ix. 3; smeared pitch 
on their houses to keep off demons, 
ix. 153 #.1; their use of laurel in 
purification, ix. 262; deemed sacred 
the places which were struck by light- 
ning, xi. 299 

Greeks of Asia Minor, their use of human 
scapegoats, ix. 255 

, the Homeric, their belief as to the 

effect of a good king's reign, i. 366, ii. 

324 sg.; cut out tongues of sacrificial 

victims, viii. 270 

and Romans, rain-charms among 
the ancient, i, 309 sg. 

Green boughs a charm against witches, 
il, 52-55, 127, 342 sg.; custom of 
beating young people with, at Christ- 
mas, ix. 270 

Corn Dance of theSeminole Indians, 

viii. 76 

Demeter, vii. 42, 63, 89 2.7; sacri- 

fices in spring to, vii. 263 

Festival at Eleusis, vii. 63 

George on St. George’s Day, a 

leaf-clad mummer in Carinthia, Tran- 

sylvania, Roumania, and Russia, ii. 

75» 76, 79. 343 

Thursday, the day before Good 

Friday, ii. 333 

Wolf, Brotherhood of the, at 
Jumiéges in Normandy, .x. 185 sg., 
xi. 15 7%., 25, 88 

Greenidge, A. H. J., on the nomination 
of Roman kings, ii. 296 2.8 

Greenland, woman in childbed thought 
to control the wind in, i. 324 

Greenlanders, their belief in the mortality 
of the gods, iv. 3 ; careful not to offend 
the souls of dead seals, viii. 246 sg. ; 
their notion that women can conceive 
by the moon, x. 75 sg. 

Greenwich-hill, custom of rolling down, 
at Easter and Whitsuntide, ii. 103 
Gregor, Rev. Walter, of Pitsligo, on the 

cutting of the clyack sheaf in Aber- 
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deenshire, vii. 158 sgg.; on virtue of 
children born feet foremost, x. 295 7.°; 
on the ‘' quarter-ill,” x. 296 7.1; on 
the bewitching of cattle, x. 303; on 
the oak and mistletoe of the Hays, xi. 
284 n.1 

Gregory IV. and the Feast of All Saints, 
vi. 83 

Gregory of Tours, on image of goddess 
carted about at Autun, ii. 144; on a 
talisman against dormice and serpents, 
viii. 281 

Greig, James S., on a holed stone in the 
Aberdeenshire river Dee, xi. 187 7.° 

Grenfell, B. P., and A. S. Hunt on corn- 
stuffed effigies of Osiris, vi. 90 sg. 

Grenoble, King and Queen of May at, 
ii. 90; the harvest goat at, vii. 285 

Greta, river in Yorkshire, need-fire on 
the, x. 287 

Grevia spec., a sacred tree of the Herero, 
li. 214, 219 

Grey, Sir George, on the prohibition to 
name the dead among the natives of 
Western Australia, iii. 364 sg.; on the 
digging for yams by women in Western 
Australia, vii. 126 sg. ; on the kobong 
or totem in Western Australia, xi. 
219 Sq. 

Grey hair a signal of death, iv. 36 sg. 

hairs of kings, iv. 100, 102, 103 

Grihya-Sttras on the pole-star at 
marriage, i. 166 #.2; on the burial of 
a child's hair, iii. 277 

Grimm, J., on the oldest sanctuaries of 
the Germans, ii. 8 sg.; on the bride- 
race, ii. 303 2.8; on a passage of 
Maximus Tyrius, ii. 362 ”.6; on the 
oak as the principal sacred tree of the 
ancient Germans, ii. 363 sg.; on old 
spell to cure a lame horse, iil. 305 ERSE 
on the installation of a prince of Car- 
inthia, iv. 155 #.1; on the ‘‘ carrying 
out of Death,” iv. 221 sg.; on the 
custom of ‘‘ Sawing the Old Woman,” 
iv. 240, 244; on hide-measured lands, 
vi. 250; on need-fire, x. 270 2., 
272 sg.; on the relation of the Mid- 
summer fires to Balder, xi. 87 7.6; on 
the sanctity of the oak, xi. 89; on the 
oak and lightning, xi. 300 

Grinnell, G. B., on human sacrifices 
among the Pawnees, vii. 239 7.1 

Gripes transferred to a duck, ix. 50 

Grisons, masquerades to benefit the crops 
in the, ix. 239; threatening a mist in 
the, x. 280. See also Graubiinden 

Grizzly Bear clan of the Carrier Indians, 
xi. 274 

—— bears supposed to be related to 
human twins, i. 264 sq. 

Groot, Professor J. J. M. de, on the 
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divinity of the emperors of China, i. 
416 sg. ; On reported custom of eating 
first-born children, iv. 180 2.7; on 
substitutes for capital punishment in 
China, iv. 275; on the belief in 
demons in China, ix. 99; on the 
annual expulsion of devils in China, 
ix. 145 sg.; on mugwort in China, xi. 60 

Gros Ventres, Indian tribe, prepare for 
war by fasting and lacerating them- 
selves, iii, 161 

Gross-Strehlitz, in Silesia, the custom of 
‘ carrying out Death "’ at, iv. 237 

Grossvargula, the Grass King at Whit- 
suntide at, ii. 85 sg. 

Grottkau, precautions against witches 
in, xi. 20 7. 

Grotto of the Sibyl, at Marsala, v. 247 

Ground, custom of sleeping on the, ii. 
248; sacred persons not allowed to 
set foot on the, iii. 3, 4, 6, x. 2 599. ; 
prohibition to sleep on the, iii. 110; 
warriors not to sit on the, iii. 159, 
162, 163, X. 5, 12; executioner not to 
set foot on the, iii. 180; royal blood 
not to be shed on the, iii. 241 sgg. ; 
priestesses not to touch the, vii. 97 ; 
last sheaf not to touch the, vii. 158, 
I59, 161; the bones of salmon not 
to touch the, viii. 254 ; priest of Earth 
not to sit on the, x. 4; girls at 
puberty not to touch the, x. 22, 33, 
35, 36, 60; magical plants not to 
touch the, xi. 51; mistletoe not to 
touch the, xi. 280 

Grouse, the ruffed, in ~ homoeopathic 
magic, i. 155; the first, blinded by 
hunter, viii. 268; clan of the Carrier 
Indians, xi, 273 

Grout, L., on sacrifice of bull at Zulu 
festival of first-fruits, viii. 68 7.4 

Grove, Miss Florence, on withered 
mistletoe, xi. 287 2.1 

Grove, sacred, of Nemi, i. 2, 17, xi. 315 ; 
of Egeria, i. 18 ; the Arician, i. 20, 22, 
ii. x25, 378, iv. 213, ix. 3; sacred, 
protected by curses, i. 45; Balder’s, 
x. 104, xi. 315 ; soul of chief in sacred, 
xi. 161. See also Arician 

Groves, sacred, ii. 9, IO S., 20, 32, 
39, 42, 43 sgg.; in Chios, i. 45; to 
Diana, ii. 121; in ancient Greece 
and Rome, ii. 121 sgg.; expiation for 
violating, ii. 122; in West Africa, ii. 
322 n.l; apologies for trespass on, ii. 
28 

Growth and decay of all things associated 
with the waxing and waning of the 
moon, Vi. 132 3597., 140 59g. 

Grub in the Grisons, masquerade to benefit 
the crops at, ix. 239 

Grubb, Rev. W. Barbrooke, on the fear 
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of demons among the Lengua Indians, 
ix. 78 sg. ; on the seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the Lengua Indians, 
X 57 nL 

Grueber and d'Orville, Fathers, on the 
Dalai Lama of Lhasai, i. 412 

Gruel of barley-meal and water, drunk 
as a form of communion with the 
Barley - goddess at the Eleusinian 
mysteries, vii. 161 7⁄.% 

Griin, in Bohemia, mountain arnica 
gathered at Midsummer at, xi. 58 2.1 

Grunau, Simon, early Prussian chronicler, 
his account of Romove and its sacred 
oak, ii. 366 2.2 

Griinberg, in Silesia, the harvest Cat at, 
vii. 28r; witches driven away on 
Walpurgis Night in the district of, ix. 
163 

Grunting like a wild boar or pig as a 
charm, ii. 22 Sg. 

Guacheta in Colombia, virgin impregnated 
by the sun at, x. 74 

Guadalcanar, one of the Solomon Islands, 
sacrifice of first-fruits in, viii. 126 sg. 

Guadeloupe, precaution as to spittle in, 
iii. 289 

Guagnini, Alex., on the sacred oak of 
Romove, ii. 366 2.2 

Guami Indians of Panama, concealment 
of personal names among the, iii. 325 

Guanches of Teneriffe, their mode of 
procuring rain, i. 303 

Guarani Indians of South America, their 
belief as to homoeopathic magic of 
millet, i. 145 

Guaranis of Brazil, their seclusion of girls 
at puberty, x. 56 

of Paraguay, revered the Pleiades, 
Vii. 309 

Guaraunos of the Orinoco, uncleanness 
of menstruous women among the, x. 
85 sg. 

Guarayo Indians, their magic to clear the 
sky, i. 314 

—— Indians of Bolivia, their presentation 
of children to the moon, vi. 145; ate 
the powdered bones of their dead, 
viii. 157 

Guardian angels, afterbirth and navel- 
string regarded as a man’s, xi. 162 ”.2 

deities of cities, iii, 391 

z gods" of the Hos, vii. 234, viii. 
61 

—— spirit of child thought to reside in 
its caul, i. 199 sg.; as bear, boar, 
eagle, fox, ox, swan or wolf, i. 200; 
of family, vii. 121; among the Hos, 
viii. 60; afterbirth and seed regarded 
as, xi. 223 2.2; acquired in a dream, 
xi, 256 sg. 

spirits in the form of animals, i. 
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200, v. 83; of villages in Tonquin, i. 
401 sg.; Supposed to reside in people’s 
heads, iii. 252 sg.; in serpents, v. 83, 
86; dead ancestors worshipped as, 
viii, r2r, 123; among the American 
Indians, vii. 207; of wild animals 
exorcized by hunters, ix. 98; masked 
dances supposed to be derived from, 
ix. 375 599. 

Guardian trees in Sweden, ii. 58 

Guatemala, catching the soul of the dying 
in, iv. 199 

—— the Indians of, confession of sins 
among the, iii. 216; their transference 
of fatigue to heaps of stones, ix. 10; 
their offerings at cairns, ix. 26; the 
nagual or external soul among the, 
xi. 212 Sg. 

, the Kekchi Indians of, viii. 219, 
241 

Guatusos of Costa Rica, use of bull- 
roarers among the, xi. 230 7. 

Guayana Indians of Brazil, voluntary 
deaths by being buried alive among 
the, iv. 12 

Guayaquil, in Ecuador, the Indians of, 
their human sacrifices at sowing, vii. 
236 

Guaycurus, try to frighten the demon of 
the storm, i. 330 

of Brazil, precaution as to chief’s 

spittle among the, iii. 290; men dressed 

as women among the, vi. 254 2.2 

of the Gran Chaco used to change 
their names after a death, iii. 357; their 
festival at the reappearance of the 
Pleiades, vii. 309, ix. 262 

Guayquiries of the Orinoco, their beliefs 
as to menstruous women, x. 85 

Guazacualco, in Mexico, bones of the 
dead preserved for the resurrection in, 
viii. 259 

Gudangs, the, of Queensland, avoidance 
of parents-in-law among, iii. 346; 
changes of vocabulary among the, 
caused by fear of naming the dead, iii. 
359 

Gudea, king of Southern Babylonia, 
festival of the New Year known to, 
ix, 356 

Guelelé, king of Dahomey, represented 
partly in lion, partly in human form, 
iv. 85 

Guelphs, the oak of the, xi. 166 

Guessing dreams at New Year festival of 
the Iroquois, ix. 127 

Guevo Upas, the Valley of Poison, in 
Java, v. 203 sg. 

Guezo, king of Dahomey, represented 
with the feathers of a cock, iv. 85 

Guhrau, district of Silesia, custom of 
‘Carrying out Death" in, iv. 237 
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Guiana, the Indians of, their precaution 
against heavy rain, i. 253; power of 
medicine-men among, i. 359 sg.; 
their fire customs, ii, 259; their belief 
in dreams, iii. 36 sg. ; keep their names 
secret, iii. 324 sg.; their offerings of 
food to the dead, iii. 372 2.5; do not 
sharply distinguish between animals 
and men, viii. 204; their custom after 
killing a tapir, viii. 236; their fear of 
demons, ix. 78 

» British, the Macusis of, iii, 159 

#., X. 60; woman's share in agriculture 

among the Indians of, vii. 120 sg. ; the 

Arawaks of, viii. 154, ix. 302 

, French, difference of language 
between husbands and wives in the 
tribes of, iii. 348; the Roocooyen 
Indians of, ix. 181, 263; the Wayanas 
of, x. 63 ; ordeals undergone by young 
men among the Indians of, x. 63 sg. 

Guinea, priestly kings in, iii. 5; negroes 
of, their belief in dreams, iii. 37; 
belief in the transmigration of human 
souls into animals in, viii. 287; trans- 
ference of sickness to chickens in, ix. 
31; annual expulsion of the devil in, 
ix. 131 

, French, the wild fig-tree regarded 
as a fetish-tree in, ii. 317 7.1; dances 
at sowing in, ix. 235 

——, North, disposal of cut hair and 
nails in, iii. 278 

——, Southern, the negroes of, use 
drippings of dead men’s brains to 
increase their wisdom, viii. 163 

Guinea negroes, their transference of 
sickness to chickens, ix. 31 

Guinea-fowl gives. signal for planting, 
vii. 117 

Guizing at Christmas in Lerwick, x. 
268 sq. 

Gujarat, rings as amulets in, iii. 315 

Gujrat District, Punjaub, belief as to 
bodies of infants dug up by jackals or 
dogs in the, v. 94 

Guleesh and the fairies at Hallowe'en, x. 
277 Sq. . 

Gull clan of the Otawa Indians, viii. 
225 2.1 

Gunkel, H., on the circumcised and the 
uncircumcised, i. ror 2.2 

Gunn, David, kindles need-fire, x. 291 

Gunnar Helming disguises himself as the 
god Frey, ii. 144 

Gunputty, elephant-headed god, human 
incarnation of, i. 405 sq. 

Guns fired to expel demons, viii. 99, ix. 
116 sg., IIQ, 120, 121, 125, 132, 133, 
137, 147, 148, 149, I50, 203, 204, 
221 7.1; against witches, ix. 160, 161, 
164, xi. 74 
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Gunther, king of the Burgundians, woos 
and wins Queen Brunhild, ii. 306 

Gunthram, King, and his vagrant soul, 
iii. 39 7.1 

Gurdon, Major P. R. T., on the Khasıs 
of Assam, vi. 202; on mother-kin 
among the Khasis, vi. 203 %.!; on 
descent of the kingship among the 
Khasis, vi. 210 2.1 

Guré, a hobby-horse, at harvest festival 
of the Garos, viii, 337 sg. 

Gurgaon, district of North-West India, 
fair at Bas Doda in, ii. 149 

Guyana Indians of Brazil, their voluntary 
deaths, iv. 12 sg. 

Guyenne, ‘‘the Wolf of the Field” at 
harvest in, vii. 275 

Gwalior, Holi fires in, xi. 2 

Gwanya, a worshipful dead chief, vi. 177 

Gyges, king of Lydia, married the widow 
of his predecessor, ii. 281 ; his monu- 
ment to his queen, ii. 282; dedicates 
double-headed axe to Zeus, v. 182 

Gynaecocracy a dream, vi. 211 

Gypsies, their way of stopping rain by 
means of a serpent, i. 295 sg. ; Green 
George among the, ii. 75 sg.; their 
superstition about portraits, iii, 100 ; 
ceremony of ‘‘Sawing the Old 
Woman" among the, iv. 243; annual 
ceremony performed by the, ix. 207 sg. 


Habes de Tornas, a tribe of Nigeria, 
revere a fetish doctor, iii. 124 

Hack-thorn sacred, ii. 48 

Hadad, chief male deity of the Syrians, 
v. 15, 16 1; Syrian god of thunder 
and fertility, v. 163 

Hadadrimmon, v. 164 %.1; the mourn- 
ing of or for, v. 15 7.4 

Haddon, Dr. A. C., on rain-making in 
Mabuiag, i. 262; on magicians in the 
Torres Straits Islands, i. 420 7.2; on 
worship of animal-shaped heroes, v. 
139 2.13 on bull-roarers, vii. 106 7.3 

Hadeln, in Hanover, the Corn-mother 
at reaping last corn in, vii. 133 

Hades, descent of Dionysus into, vii. 15 

Hadji Mohammad shoots a were-wolf, x. 
312 Sg. 

Hadramaut, mode of stopping rain in, i. 
252 

Hadrian builds at Nemi, i. 6; monu- 
ment of, at Nemi, i. 6 2.1; human 
sacrifice suppressed in reign of, v. 146 ; 
institutes games at Mantinea, vii. 80 

Hag (wrack), name given to last corn 
cut in Wales, vii. 142 sgg. 

Hagen, B., on the belief in demons 
among the Battas, ix. 87 sg. 

Hagios Gheorgios, village in Thrace, 
fnummery at Carnival at, vii. 26 
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Hahn, Dr. C. H., on the chief's hut 
among the Herero, ii. 213 7.? 

Hahn, Theophilus, on the worship of the 
Pleiades among the Hottentots, vii. 
317 

Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, ceremony performed by preg- 
nant women among the, i. 70; warlike 
pantomime of women while the men 
are at war, i. 133; their belief as to 
death at ebb-tide, i. 168; their charm 
to obtain a fair wind, i. 320; medi- 
cine-men among the, iii. 3r; their 
recovery of lost souls, iii, 67 2. ; 
attempt to kill the souls of their 
enemies in war, iii. 72 2.1; their story 
of the type of Beauty and the Beast, 
iv.131 2.1; their religions of cannibalism 
and of dog-eating, vii. 20 sg. ; girls at 
puberty secluded among the, x. 44 sg. 

—— medicine-men bottle up departing 
souls, iii. 3r; their unshorn hair, iii. 
259 

shamans, their use of the tongues 
of otters and eagles, viii. 270 

Hail, charm to protect corn from, vil. 
300 ; ceremonies to avert, x. 144, 145; 
Midsummer fires a protection against, 
x. 176; bonfires thought to protect 
fields against, x. 344; mountain arnica 
a protection against, xi. 57 sq. 

and thunderstorms caused by 
witches, x. 344 

Hainan, island, the inhabitants of, call a 
year ''a fire,” x. 137 

Hainaut, province of Belgium, fire cus- 
toms in, x. 108; procession of giants 
in, xi. 36 

Hair offered to gods and goddesses, 
heroes and heroines, i. 28 sg. ; offered 
to the dead, i. 31, 102; offered to 
rivers, i, 3r, iii, 261; clippings of, 
used in magic, i. 57, 64, 65, 66, iii. 
268 sgg., 275, 277, 278 sg. ; charms 
to make hair grow, i. 83, 145, 153 5¢., 
154; supposed to be the seat of 
Strength, i. 102; of elephant hunter's 
wife not to be cut, i. 120; of warriors 
not to be cut, i. 127; of wife and 
children of absent warrior not to be 
cut, i. 127; loose as a charm, i. 136; 
homoeopathic charm to strengthen, i. 
144; homoeopathic charm to turn 
white hair black, i. 154; human, used 
in rain-making, i. 251 sg. ; supernatural 
power of chief dependent on his, i. 
344; of father of twins not to be cut 
for a time, ii. roz; long, a symbol 
of royalty, ii. 180; mode of cutting 
the Mikado's, iii. 3; cut with bronze 
knife, iii, 14; not to be combed, 
iii, 14, 159 ., 181, 187, 203, 208, 
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264; pulled to give omens, iti. 55; 
of those who have handled the dead 
not cut, iii. r41; of man-slayers 
shaved, iii. 175, 177; Of slain enemy, 
fetish made from, iii. 183; tabooed, 
iii. 258 sgg.; of kings, priests, and 
wizards unshorn, iii. 258 sgg.; re- 
garded as the seat of a god or spirit, 
iii. 258, 259, 263; kept unshorn at 
certain times, iii. 260 sgg.; unshorn 
during a vow, iii. 261 sg. ; of children 
unshorn, iii. 263; cut or combed out 
may cause rain and thunderstorms, iii. 
271, 272, 282; clippings of, used as 
hostages, iii. 272 sg.; infected by virus 
of taboo, iii. 283 sg.; cut as a purifi- 
catory ceremony, iii. 283 sgg.; of 
women after childbirth shaved and 
burnt, iii. 284; loosened at child- 
birth, iii. 297 sg. ; loosened in magical 
and religious ceremonies, iii. 310 sg. ; 
sacrifice of women’s, V. 38 ; offered to 
goddess of volcano, v. 218; of head 
shaved in mourning for dead gods, v. 
225; to be cut when the moon is 
waxing, vi. 133 Sg.; pulling each 
other’s, a Lithuanian sacrificial cus- 
tom, viii. 50 sg. ; of slain foes used to 
impart courage, viii. 153; of patient 
inserted in oak, ix. 57 sg.; lock of, in 
cure for epilepsy, ix. 68 2.2; unguent for, 
x. 14; girl at puberty not to cut her, 
x. 28; of girls at puberty shaved, x. 31, 
56, 57, 59; Hindoo ritual of cutting a 
child's, x. 99 2.2; external soul in, xi. 
103 S9., 148; strength of people bound 
up with their, xi. 158 sg.; of criminals, 
witches, and wizards shorn to make 
them confess, xi. 158 sg. ; of children 
tied to trees, xi. 165; of novices cut 
at initiation, xi. 245, 251 
Hair, grey, a signal of death, iv. 36 sg. 
and nails of sacred persons not cut, 
iii. 3, 4, 16 
and nails, cut, of a chief guarded 
against evil magic, i. 3502.1; deposited 
on or under trees, iii. 14, 275 sg., 286; 
disposal: of, iii. 267 sgg.; as rain- 
charms, ii. 272, 272; deposited in 
sacred places, iii. 274 sgg.; stowed 
away in any secret place, iii. 276 sgy.; 
kept for use at the resurrection, iii. 
279 sqq. ; burnt to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of sorcerers, iii. 
281 sgg. ; of child buried under a tree, 
xi, 161 
of the Virgin or St. John looked 
for in ashes of Midsummer fire, x. 
182 $g., 190, IQI 
Hair-cutting, ceremonies at, iii. 264 5g¢. 3 
thought to cause thunder and lightning, 
iii. 265 
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gee as instruments of longevity, i. 

109 

Hairy Stone, the, at Midsummer, x. 212 

Hak-Ka, the, a native race in the pro- 
vince of Canton, their annual expulsion 
of the devil of poverty, ix. 144 

Hakea flowers, ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, i. 86 

Hakim Singh claims to be Jesus Christ 
incarnate, i. 409 sg. 

Halae in Attica, mock human sacrifice 
at, iv. 215 sg. 

Halasarna in Cos, rites of Apollo and 
Hercules at, vi. 259 

Halberstadt in Thiiringen, need-fire in, 
ii. 238 sg., x. 273; annual ceremony 
on day before Good Friday at, ix. 214 

Hale, Horatio, on voluntary deaths in 
Fiji, iv. 11 sg. 

Half-sister by the same father, marriage 
with, legal in Attica, ii. 284 

Halfdan the Black, king of Norway, 
dismembered after death, vi. roo, r02 

Halford in Warwickshire, May Day cus- 
toms at, ii. 88 sg. 

Hali-Bonar, village in Sumatra, iii. 104 

Halibut, the first of the season, treatment 
of, viii, 253 

Halicarnassus, the Mausoleum at, iv. 
94 sg. ; worship of Pergaean Artemis 
at, Vv. 35 7," 

Haliphioios, a species of oak, ii. 373 2.1 

Hall, C. F., on the treatment of venison 
among the Esquimaux, x. 13; on new 
fire at New Year among the Esqui- 
maux, X. 134 

Hall, Dr. C. H. H., on the expulsion of 
the demon of plague in Japan, ix. 
I19 2.+ 

Hall, Rev. G. R., on Midsummer fires at 
Christenburg Crags, x. 198 

Hall, in the Tyrol, ceremony of whipping 
people on Senseless Thursday at, ix. 
248 sq. 

Hall of the Two Truths, the judgment 
hall in the other world, vi. 13 

Hallowe'en, new fire at, in Ireland, x. 
139, 225; an old Celtic festival of New 
Year, x. 224 sgg.; divination at, x. 
225, 228 Sg., 231, 234 5gqg.; witches, 
hobgoblins, and fairies let loose at, x. 
226 sgq., 245, xi. 184 2.4, 185 

and Beltane, the two chief fire 
festivals of the British Celts, xi. 40 sg. 

Hallowe'en cakes, x. 238, 241, 245 

fires, x. 222 sg. ; in Wales, x. 156, 
239; in the Highlands of Scotland, x, 
230 sqq.; in the Isle of Man, x. 243; 
in Lancashire, x. 244 sg.; in France, 
X. 245 Sg. 

Hallowmas in Scotland, last corn cut 
before or after, vii. 140 
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Halmahera, or Gilolo, rain-making in, 
i. 248; rain-charm by means of the 
dead in, i. 285 sg. ; ceremony at felling 
a tree in, ii. 38; the natives of, their 
words for soul, vii. 183; ceremonies 
at a funeral in, ix. 260 sg.; rites of 
initiation in, xi. 248 

——, the Alfoors of, a man may not 
address his father-in-law by name 
among, iii, 341; their expulsion of 
demons, ix. 112 

the Galelareese of, i. 110, V. 220, 
vii. 296; their belief as to incest, ii. 
III. See Galelareese 

Haloa, Attic festival, vii. 60 sgg. 

Haltwhistle, in Northumberland, burnt 
sacrifice at, x. 301 

Haman, a god worshipped by the heathen 
of Harran, ix. 366 2.3 

Haman, the Biblical, derivation of the 
name, ix, 366; effigies of, burnt at 
Purim, ix. 392 sgg. 

and Mordecai, ix. 364 sgg.; as 

temporary kings, ix. 400 sg. 

and Vashti the duplicates of Mor- 
decai and Esther, ix. 406 

Haman-Sfr, a name for Purim, ix. 393 

Hamaspathmaedaya, old Iranian festival 
of the dead, vi. 67 

Hamatsas, cannibals among the Kwa- 
kiutl, vii. 20 

Hametzes, Cannibals or Biters, a Secret 
Society among the Indians of North- 
Western America, ix. 378 

Hamilcar, his self-sacrifice by fire at the 
battle of Himera, v. 115 $g., 176; wor- 
shipped by the Carthaginians after 
death, v. 116, 180 

Hamilton, Alexander, his account of the 
Samorins or kings of Calicut, iv. 47 5¢.; 
on hook-swinging in India, iv. 278 ; on 
dance of hermaphrodites in Pegu, V. 
271 n. 

Hamilton, Gavin, on the seclusion of girls 
at puberty among the Tinneh Indians, 
X. 47 Sq. 

Hamilton, Professor G. L., v. 57 2.1 

Hamlet, his story half-historical, ii. 281 
n.2; his feigned imbecility, ii. 291 

Hammedatha, father of Haman, ix. 3732.! 

Hammer, used to make mock thunder, 
i. 248; iron, revered by the Lithuan- 
ians, i. 317 sg.; sick people struck 
with a, ix. 259 2. 

Hammers, Thor's, i. 248 2.1 

Hammocks, girls at puberty hung up in, ` 
x. 56, 59, 60, 61, 66 

Hammurabi, king of Babylon, iv. 110; 
code of, ii. 130, V. 71 7.3, 72 2.3 

Hampstead in reign of Henry II., ii. 7 

Hamstring of deer, custom of removing, 
viii, 266 — 
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Hamstringing dead animals, viii. 267, 
271, 273 

deer, rule as to, i. 115 

men to disable their ghosts, viii. 


272, 273 


Hand of Glory, the, a thief’s talisman, 
i. 149 
ee of Glory,” mandragora, xi. 316 


of suicide cut off, iv. 220 2.; of 
dead man in magical ceremony, iv. 
267 2.1 See also Hands 

Hand-marks, white, viii. 338 

Handel, the harmonies of, v. 54 

Hands tabooed, iii. 133 sg., 138, 140 
599., 146 sgg., 158, 159 2., 174, 265 ; 
food not to be touched with, iii. 138 
sqq., 146 Sq., 166, 167, 168, 169, 
174, 265; defiled, iii. 174; not to be 
clasped, iii. 298; of enemies eaten, 
viii. 151, 152; Of deity, ceremony of 
grasping the, ix. 356. See also Hand 

Hanged god, the, v. 288 sgg. 

Hanging as a mode of capital punish- 
ment, iv. 114 #.1; of an effigy of the 
Carnival, iv. 230 sg.; as a mode of 
sacrifice, V. 289 sgg. 

Hannah's vow, iii. 263, V. 79 

Hannibal, his prayers to Melcarth, v. 
113; his retirement from Italy, v. 265; 
despoils the shrine on Soracte, xi. 15 ; 
within sight of Rome, xi. 15 

Hanover, Hildesheim in, ii. 85; harvest 
customs in, vii. 133, 283 ; the Harvest- 
mother in, vii. 135; Easter bonfires 
in, x. 140; the need-fire in, x. 275; 
custom on St. John’s Day about, xi. 56 

Hantoes, spirits, in Borneo, ix. 87 

Hanun, king of Moab, his treatment of 
David's messengers, iii. 273 

Hanway, J., on worship of perpetual fires 
at Baku, v. 192 

Happah tribe in Marquesas Islands, evil 
magic practised on hair by the, iii. 
268 

Hardanger, Norway, Whitsuntide Bride 
and Bridegroom at, ii. 92 

Hardisty, W. L., on the power of 
medicine-men among the Loucheux 
Indians, i. 356 sg. 

Hardy, Thomas, on the disastrous effect 
of looking at trees on an empty 
stomach, i. 136 

Hare, name of, tabooed in the morning, 
ili. 402 sg.; as scapegoat, ix. 50 sg. ; 
pastern bone of a, in a popular remedy, 
x. 17. See also Hares 

, corn-spirit as, vii. 279 sg. 

Hare clan of the Moquis, viii. 178; of 
the Otawas, viii. 225 2. 

Indians will not taste blood, iii. 

241; do not pare nails of female 

children, iii, 263 
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Hare-lips, superstition as to persons 
with, i. 266 

-skin Indians, viii. 265. See Lou- 
cheux 

‘* Hare's blood " at harvest, vii. 280 

tail, name given to last standing 
corn, vii. 268 

Hares thought to bewitch people, i. 212; 
witches in the form of, ii. 53, X. 157; 
killed on May Day as embodiments of 
witches, ii. 53, 54; not eaten lest they 
make the eaters timid, viii. 141 ; 
witches changed into, x 315 2.1, 316 
sqq., Xi. 41, 197 

Hareskin Tinneh, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, x. 48 

Harlot's Tomb, the, in Lydia, ii. 282 

Harlots, sacred, ix. 370, 371, 372; at 
Comana, ix. 370 2.4, 421 2.} 

Harma on Mount Parnes, lightning seen 
over, i. 33 

Harmattan wind, in West Africa, iii. 5 

Harmonia, the necklace of, v. 32 2.3; 
turned into a snake, v. 86 sg. 

and Cadmus, iv. 84; marriage of, 
iv. 88, 89 

Haroekoe, East Indian island, fisher- 
men’s magic in, i. 109 ; hunter’s magic 
in, i, 114; treatment of the afterbirth 
in, i, 187 

Harold the Fair-haired, king of Norway, 
ii. 279, vi. 100 2.2 

Harp, the music of the, in religion, v. 52 
sqq. 

Harpalyce, her incest with her father, v. 
44 n.l 

Harpocrates, the younger Horus, vi. 8, 
9 ”.; Osiris represented in the form of, 
vii. 260 

Harpocration, on the human scapegoats 
at the Thargelia, ix. 254 2.) 

Harpooning a spirit, ix. 126 

Harran, mourning of women for Tam- 
muz in, v. 250; legend of Tammuz 
in, vii. 258 

, the heathen of, drank blood to 
enter into communion with demons, 
i. 383; their marriage festival of 
the gods in the Date Month, ii. 25; 
their custom at grafting, ii, 100 7.2; 
human sacrifices offered by, vii. 261 
sg.; sacrifices offered by, viii. 23 2.3; 
their custom in December, ix. 263 sg. ; 
their marriage festival of all the gods, 
ix. 273 2.1; worship a god Haman, 
ix. 366 2.4 

Harris, island of, witches of the, i. 135 ; 
Slope of Big Stones in, x. 227 

Harris, J. Rendel, on borrowed Greek and 
Roman festivals in Syrian calendars, 
i. 15 #.; on the pedigree of St. Hippo. 
lytus, 21 7.2 
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Harrison, Miss J. E., on the Sacred 
Marriage of Dionysus, ii. 137 7.1; on 
the Eleusinian mysteries, ii. 139 7.1; 
on the hyacinth (Delphinium Ajacis), 
v. 314 2.1; on the winnowing-fan in 
the myth and ritual of Dionysus, vii. 5 
m.4; on the offering of first-fruits at 
Eleusis, vii. 60 2.1; on the date of 
the Festival of the Threshing-floor, vii. 
62 #.°; on buckthorn, ix. 153 2.1 

Harrow used in rain-charm, i. 282, 284 

Harte, Bret, on the old Spanish missions 
in California, viii, 171 2.1 

Harthoorn, S. E., on belief in demons 
in Java, ix. 86 sg. 

Hartland, E. S., as to Mimetic Magic, 
i 52 2.1; on the Godiva legend, i. 
283 2.3; on legends of the Perseus 
type, ii. 156 ~.; on the reincarnation 
of the dead, v. 91 ».*; on primitive 
paternity, v. 106 7.1; on the Hag at 
harvest in Wales, vii. 143 2.1; on 
“burning the Old Witch" in York- 
shire, vii. 224 .4; on throwing sticks 
and stones on cairns, ix. 22 2,2; 
on sin-eating, ix. 46 2.2; on custom 
of knocking in nails as a magical rite, 
ix. 69 2.1; on the life-token, xi. 119 2. 

Hartlieb, in Silesia, dramatic contest be- 
tween Summerand Winterat, iv. 2567.2 

Haruvarus, degenerate Brahmans, their 
fire-walk, xi. 9 

Harvest, rain-charms at, ii. 47; cus- 
tom of throwing water on the last 
corn cut as a rain-charm at, v. 237 
Sq.; Tites of, vi. 45 sgg. ; custom of the 
Arabs of Moab at, vi. 48, 96; annual 
festival of the dead after, vi. 6x, viii. 
Iro; new corn: offered to dead kings 
or chiefs at, vi. 162, 166, 188 ; prayers 
to the spirits of ancestors at, vi. 175 
sg. ; sacrifices to dead chiefs at, vi. 
191; riddles propounded at, ix. 122 7; 
annual expulsion of demons at or after, 
ix. 134 5g., 137 SQ., 225 

in Egypt, date of, v. 231 7.3, vi. 32 

-—— in Greece, the date of, i. 32, v. 
232 7%., Vii. 48 

in Palestine, date of, v. 232 2. 

Harvest ceremonies among the Shilluk, 
iv. 20, 25 

-child, last sheaf called the, vii. 151 

-cock, last sheaf called the, vii. 276; 

harvest-supper called the, vii. 277 

-crown, vii. 221, 277; of wheat- 

ears and flowers, vii. 163 

-customs, the Corn-mother in, vii. 
133 sgg.; and spring customs com- 
pared, vii. 167 sgg. 

—— -goat, vii. 282, 283 

—— Gosling, name for the harvest- 
supper, vii. 277 2.3 
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Harvest-man, a woman tied up in the last 
sheaf, vii, 221 

May, the, ii. 47 sq. 

—— -mother, last sheaf called the, vii, 
135 

-Queen, vii. 146 sg., 152 

-supper, vii. 134, 138, 156, 157, 

I59 S57., 161 Sg., 289, 297, 299; 

sacramental character of, vii. 303, viii. 

48 


-woman, made of last sheaf, vii. 


145 

-wreath, vii. 283 

Harvesters, athletic competitions among, 
vii. 76 sg.; wrapt up in corn-stalks, 
vii, 220 sgg. 

Harz Mountains, greasing the weapon 
instead of the wound in the, i. 204; 
fir-trees set up at Midsummer in the, 
ii. 65 sg. ; ceremony at Carnival in 
the, iv. 233; saying as to the dance 
of witches in the, ix. 163 2.1; Easter 
fires in the, x. 140, 142; Midsummer 
fires in the, x. 169; need-fire in the, x. 
276; springwort in the, xi. 69 sgg. 

Haselberg in Bohemia, farmer swathed 
in the last corn to be threshed at, vii. 
225 sg. ; the Oats-goat at threshing 
at, vii. 286 

Hasselt, J. L. van, on the belief in 
demons among the Papuans, ix. 83 

Hastings, Warren, his embassy to Tibet, 
ix. 203 

Hatfield Moss, in Yorkshire, huge trunks 
of oak found in, ii. 351 

Hathor, Egyptian goddess, ii. 133, vi. 9 72. 

Hats, special, worn by girls at puberty, 
X. 45, 46, 47, 92. See also Hoods 

Hatshopsitou, birth of Queen, represented 
in Egyptian paintings, ii. 131 sgg. 

Hattusil, king of the Hittites, his treaty 
with Rameses II., v. 135 

Haua, a god in Easter Island, viii. 133 

Haupt, Professor P., on the principal 
personages in the Book of Esther, ix. 
406 n.? 

Hausa kings put to death, iv. 35 

story of the external soul, xi, 148 


sq. 

E as taboos on the names of rela- 
tions among the, iii. 337 

Havamal, how Odin learned the magic 
runes in the, v, 290 

Hawaii, feather robes of royal family of, 
i. 388 2.3; king of, not to be seen 
by day, iii. 24; capture of souls by 
sorcerers in, iii. 72 sg.; exorcism of 
demons in, iii. 106; tabooed priest 
in, iii. 138 2.1; customs as to chiefs 
and shadows in, iii. 255; annual fes- 
gival in, iv. 117 sg.; the volcano of 
Kirauea in, V, 216 sgg. 
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Hawaiian taboo, iii. 262 

Hawaiians, the New Year of the, xi. 244 

Hawes, Mrs., on date of the corn-reaping 
in Crete, v. 232 7. 

Hawk, belief as to the shadow of a 
brown, iii. 82; symbol of the sun and of 
the king in Egypt, iv. 112; Isis in the 
form of a, vi. 8; the sacred bird of 
the earliest Egyptian dynasties, vi. 21 
sg. ; epithet regularly applied to the 
king of Egypt, vi. 22; omens from, 
ix. 384 2.1 See also Hawks 

Hawk-town (Hieraconpolis) in Egypt, vi. 
2I Sg. 

Hawk's head and wings, man repre- 
sented wearing a, vii. 260 

Hawkie, the harvest home, vii. 146, 
147 n.) 

Hawks worshipped in Egypt, i 29; 
carved on the bier of Osiris, vi. 20; 
hearts of, eaten by diviners to acquire 
prophetic power, viii. 143 ; revered by 
the Ainos, viii. 200. See a/so Hawk 


Hawkweed gathered at Midsummer, xi.. 


57 

Hawthorn, Merlin under the, i. 306; 
in bloom on May Day, ii. 52; a 
protection against witches, ii. 55, 
127; at doors on May Day, ii. 60; 
a charm against ghosts, ix. 153 2.1; 
mistletoe on, xi. 315, 316 

Haxthausen, A. von, on the Midsummer 
festival of the Cheremiss, x. 181 

Hay, Sir John Drummond, on the Corn- 
woman among the Berbers, vii. 179 

Hays of Errol, their fate bound up with 
an oak-tree and the mistletoe growing 
on it, xi. 283 sg. 

Hazael, king of Syria, worshipped as a 
god by the people of Damascus, v. 15 

Hazebrouck, in France, wicker giants on 
Shrove Tuesday at, xi. 35 

Hazel, the divining-rod made of, xi. 67 
sg. ; never struck by lightning, xi. 69 z. 

Hazel leaves in rain ceremony, i. 295 

rod used to beat an absent man 
vicariously, i. 207; used in rain- 
making, i. 301; to drive cattle with, 
X. 204 

Head, sacrificial victim required to shake 
its, i. 384; strayed souls restored to, 
iii, 47, 48, 52, 53 5g.. 64, 67; pro- 
hibition to touch the, iii. 142, 183, 
189, 252 sg. 254, 255 sg. ; plastered 
with mud, iii. 182; sacred in Polynesia, 
iii. 245 ; the human, regarded as sacred, 
iii. 252 sgg. ; tabooed, iii. 252 sgg. ; 
supposed to be the residence of spirits, 
iii, 252; objection to have any one 
overhead, iii. 253 sgg.; washing the, 
iii. 253. See also Heads 

of chief not to be touched, i. 344 
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Head of horse, in Roman sacrifice, viii. 
42; used to protect garden from cater- 
pillars, viii. 43 2.1; in effigy, at harvest 
festival, viii. 43 7.3, 337 

Head-dress, special, worn by girls at first 
menstruation, x. 92 

*_. .Feast’ among the Dyaks of 
Borneo, v. 295 sg. ; of the Sea Dyaks, 
ix. 383, 384 2.} 

—— -hunters, rules observed by people 
at home in absence of, i. 129 ; customs 
of, iii. 30, 36, 7I sg., III, 166 sg., 
169 sg., 261 

—— -hunting in Borneo, v. 294 sqg. ; 
in the Philippines, vii. 240 sg.; among 
the Wild Wa of Burma, vii. 241 
sgg. ; among the Nagas, vii. 243 59. ; 
as a means of promoting the growth 
of the crops, vii. 256 

Headache caused by fatigue of soul, iii. 
40; caused by clipped hair, iii. 270 
Sq., 282; cures for, ix. 2, 52, 58, 63, 
64, X. 17; transferred to head-rings, 
ix. 2; transferred to animal, ix. 31 ; 
mugwort a protection against, xi. 59 

Headington, in Oxfordshire, May gar- 
lands at, ii. 62 2.2; Lord and Lady 
of the May at, ii. go sg. 

Headlam, Walter, on Dionysus as a god 
of beer, vii. 2 2.1 

Headless Hugh, Highland story of, xi. 
130 5g. 

horsemen in India, xi. 131 %.1 

Headman, sacred, ix. 177 72.3 

Headmen of totem clans in Central 
Australia as public magicians, i. 335; 
headmen often magicians in South- 
East Australia, i. 335 sg. 

Heads of lac gatherers not to be washed, 
i. 115 ; custom of moulding heads arti- 
ficially, ii, 297 sg.; of manslayers 
shaved, ii. 177; of dead kings re- 
moved and kept, iv. 202 sg. ; severed 
human, thought to promote the fertility 
of the ground and of women, v. 294 
sgg. ; used as guardians by Taurians 
and tribes of Borneo, v. 294 sgg.; of 
dead chiefs cut off and buried secretly, 
vi. 104; shaved after lightning has 
struck a kraal, viii. 161; or faces of 
menstruous women covered, x. 22, 24, 
25, 29, 31, 44 SJ., 48 SJ., 55, 90. 
See also Head 

Heaps of stones, sticks, or leaves, to 
which every passer-by adds, ix. 9 sgg. ; 
on the scene of crimes, ix. 13 59g. ; 
“lying heaps,” ix. 14; on graves, ix. 
I5 599: 

Hearn, Lafcadio, on the exorcism of 
demons in Japan, ix. 144 

Hearne, S., on taboos observed by man- 
slayers among NorthAmerican Indians, 
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iii. 184 sgg. ; on the seclusion of men- | 


struous women among the Chippeway 
Indians, x. 90 sg. 

Hearn, Dr. W. E., on mother-kin among 
the Aryans, ii. 283 7.5 

Heart of Dionysus, the sacred, vii. 13, 
14, 15 ; of human victim torn out, viii. 
92; of jackal not eaten lest it make 
the eater timid, viii, 141; of hen 
not eaten lest it make the eater timid, 
viii. 142; of lion or leopard eaten to 
make the eater brave, viii. 142 59. ; 
of water-ousel eaten in order to acquire 
wisdom and eloquence, viii. 144; of 
bear eaten to acquire courage, viii. 
146; of serpent eaten to acquire lan- 
guage of animals, viii. 146; of wolf 
eaten to make eater brave, viii. 146 ; 
regarded as the seat of intellect, viii. 
149; of bird of prey eaten to acquire 
courage, viii. 162; of salmon not to be 
eaten by a dog, viii. 255 2.4; of 
bewitched animal burnt or boiled to 
compel the witch to appear, x. 321 sg. 
See also Hearts 

of the Earth, a Mexican goddess, 
ix. 289 

Hearth, bride at marriage conducted to 
the, ii. 221 ; custom of leading a bride 
round the, ii. 230, 231; new-born 
children brought to the, ii. 232 

, the common, at Delphi, i. 33; in 

Greek cities, i. 45 

, the king’s, at Rome, ii. 195, 200, 

206 ; oath by, ii. 265 

, the sacred, of the Herero, ii. 213, 
214; seat of the ancestral spirits, ii. 
216, 221 

Hearts of men and animals offered to 
the sun, i. 315; of dead kings eaten 
by their successors, iv. 203 ; of men 
sacrificed, vii. 236; of crows, moles, 
or hawks eaten by diviners to acquire 
prophetic power, viii. 143; of men 
eaten to acquire their qualities, vili. 
148 sgg. ; of human victims offered to 
the sun, ix. 279 sg., 298; of human 
victims offered to the moon, ix. 282; 
of diseased cattle cut out and hung up 
as a remedy, x. 269 2.1, 325. See also 
Heart 

Heathen festivals displaced by Christian, 
v. 308 

origin of Midsummer festival (festival 
of St. John), v. 249 sg.; of Christmas, 
V. 302 594. 

Heaven, vault of, imitated in rain-charm, 
i. 261, 262; threatened with confla- 
grationasa rain-charm, i, 303; festivals 
of, i 399 sg.; slave treated as the 
representative of, i. 399 sg. ; temple 
and image of, i. 414; the Chinese 


A 
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emperor a son of, i. 416 sg. ; eaten 
by heaven-herds among the Zulus, viii. 
160 sg. 

Heaven and earth, between, x. I 5¢7¢.5 
98 sg. 

, the Queen of, xi. 303 

** Heaven bird ” in rain-making, i. 302 

-herds among the Zulus, viii. 160 

Heavenly Master, the head of Taoism, 
i. 413 sgg. 

Virgin or Goddess, mother of the 
Sun, v. 303 

Hebesio, god of thunder, on the Gold 
Coast, ili, 257 

Hebrew kings, traces of their divinity, 
V. 20 Sgg. 

names ending in -ef or -iaf, V. 

79 7.8 

prohibition of images of animals, i. 

87 2.1 

prophecy, the distinctive character 

of, v. 75 

prophets, their ethical religion, i. 
223; their resemblance to those of 
Africa, v. 74 5g. 

Hebrews, their notion of the blighting 
effect of sexual crime, ii, 114 sg. ; 
apocryphal Gospel to the, iv. 5 2.3; 
sacrifice their children to Baal, iv. 
168 sgg.; their sacrifice of the first- 
born, iv. 171 sgg. ; forbidden to reap 
corners of fields and glean last grapes, 
vii. 234 sg.; sacrificed and burned 
incense to nets, viii. 240 m.1; the 
importance they ascribed to blessings 
and cursings, ix. 23 7%. ; their use of 
birds as scapegoats for leprosy, ix. 35 

Hebrides, wind-charms in the, i. 322 sg.; 
St. Bride’s bed on St. Bride’s Day in 
the, ii. 94; the Outer, the fire of a 
kiln called by a special name in the, iii. 
395; peats cut in the wane of the 
moon in the, vi. 137 sg. 

Hebron, practice of Moslem pilgrims at, 
ix 21 

Hecaerge, an epithet of Artemis, v. 292 

Hecate at Ephesus, v. 291; sometimes 
identified with Artemis, V. 292 2. 

and Zeus worshipped at Stratonicea, 
vi. 227 

Hecatombaeon, an Athenian month, ix. 
351 

Hecatombeus, a Greek month, v. 314 

Heckewelder, Rev. John, on attitude of 
North American Indians to the lower 
animals, viii. 205 $g. 

Hecquard, H., on exorcism of evil spirit 
in Guinea, ix. 120 

Hector, first chief of Lochbuy, xi, 131 %.1 

Hedgehog not to be eaten by soldiers, i. 
‘trz; transmigration of sinner into, 
viii. 299 
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Hegel on magic and religion, i. 235 ».}, 
423 397. 

Hegemone, epithet of Artemis, i. 37 7.) 

Hehn, V., on evergreens in Italy, i. 
8 2.4; on derivation of name Corycian, 
v. 187 2.8 

Heiberg, Sigurd K., on Midsummer fires 
in Norway, x. 171 2.8 

Heifer sacrificed at kindling need-fire, x. 
290 

Heimskringla or Sagas of the Norwegian 
Kings, ii, 280 

Heine, H., Pilgrimage to Kevlaar, i. 77; 
on the oak woods of Germany, ii. 
243 

Heitsi-eibib, Hottentot god or hero, his 
graves, iv. 3, x. 16 

Hekaerge and Hekaergos, i. 33, 34, 35 

Helaga, holy or taboo, ii. 106 .? 

Helbig, W., on bronze statuettes at 
Nemi, i. 20 2.5 

Helen and Menelaus, ii. 279 

of the Tree, worshipped in Rhodes, 
V. 292 

Helensburgh, in Dumbartonshire, Hal- 
lowe’en at, x. 237 7.5 

Helernus, grove of, ii. 190 sg. 

Heliacal rising of Sirius, vi. 152 

Helice, in Achaia, destroyed by earth- 
quake, v. 203; Poseidon worshipped 
at, V. 203 7.2 

Heligoland, disappearance of herring 
about, viii. 251 

Heliodorus, on the priesthood of Apollo 
and Artemis at Ephesus, vi. 243 sg. 

Heliogabalus, the Emperor, his marriage 
of the Sun-god and Moon-goddess, 
iv. 92; his sacrifice of children of living 
parents, vi. 248 

, sun-god at Emesa, V. 35 

Heliopolis (the Egyptian), Tum the god 
of, i. 419; the gods of, ii. 131; 
wine not to be taken into the temple 
at, iii, 249 2.2; the mummy of 
Toumou at, iv. 5; Mnevis the sacred 
bull of, iv. 72, viii. 34; trial of the 
dead Osiris before the gods at, vi. 17 

(Baalbec), in Syria, v. 163 2.7; 
sacred prostitution at, i 30 2.3, v. 
37, 58 

Hell-broth in rain-charm, i. 352 

fire in Catholic and Protestant 
theology, iv. 136 

ts -gate of Ireland,” x. 226 

Helle and Phrixus, the children of King 
Athamas, iv. 161 sgg. 

Hellebore, curses at cutting, i. 281 

Helmsdale, in Sutherland, need-fire at, 
X. 295 

Helpful animals in fairy tales, xi. 107, 
LEZ, L20 n127 S79, 140) 2327 T33; 
139 n.?, 140 5., 149 
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Hemingway, Mr., on unlucky marriages 
in India, ii. 57 2.4 

Hemithea, her sanctuary at Castabus, 
viii. 24 7.5, 85 

Hemlock as an anaphrodisiac, ii. 138, 
139 #.'; burned on May Day as a 
protection against witches, ix. 158 sg. 

Hemlock branch, external soul of ogress 
in a, xi. 152 

branches, passing through a ring 

of, in time of sickness, xi. 186 

stone in Nottinghamshire, x. 157 

Hemorrhoids, root of orpine a cure for, 
xi. 62 z. 

Hemp, homoeopathic magic to promote 
the growth of, i. 137 sg. ; augury as 
to the height of the, ix. 315 ; dances 
to make hemp grow tall, ix. 315; 
intoxication of women to make hemp 
grow tall, x. 109; leaping over the 
Midsummer bonfire to make the hemp 
grow tall, x. 166, 168 

Hemp dance on Shrove Tuesday, i. 138 

seed, divination by, at Hallowe'en, 
X. 235, 241, 245 

Hen sacrificed by woodman after felling 
tree, ii. 14; soul in form of, iii. 42 7. ; 
heart of, not eaten, viii, 142, 147. 
See also Hens 

and chickens imitated by a woman 
and her children at Christmas, x. 
260 

Hen’s egg, external soul of giant in a, 
xi. 140 5g. 

Henderson, William, on need-fire, x. 
288 sg.; ona remedy for cattle-disease, 
x. 296 2.1; on burnt sacrifice of ox, 
X. 301 

Henna, image of Demeter at, vii. 65 

Hennepin, L., on the New Year festival 
of the Iroquois, ix. 128 z. 

Heno, the thunder-spirit of the Iroquois, 
ii. 369 sg. 

Henry II., Hampstead in the reign of, ii. 
7; at Rouen, ii. 164, 165 

Hens not eaten lest they make the eaters 
timid, viii. 140, 142, 147; the straw 
of the Shrovetide Bear supposed to 
make the hens lay eggs, viii. 326. 
See also Hen 

Henshaw, Richard, on external or bush 
souls in Calabar, xi, 295 sg. 

Hepding, H., on Attis, v. 263 #.'; on 
Catullus's poem Af##ts, V. 270 2.2; on 
the bath of Cybele’s image, v. 280 

Hephaestion, funeral games in honour of, 
iv. 95 

Hephaestius, a Greek month, vii. 46 7.3 

Hephaestus, the Greek fire-god, reputed 
father of Erichthonius, ii. 199; (Ptah), 
temple of, at Memphis, iv. 259 2.); 
and hot springs, v. 209; said to have 
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killed Adonis, viii. 23 ; worshipped in 
Lemnos, x. 138 

Hephaestus and Talos, iv. 74 

Heget, Egyptian frog-goddess, vi. 9 #. 

Hera, her adoption of Hercules, i. 74; 
the love of Zeus for, i, 161 ; as an oak- 
goddess, ii. 142, 142 7. ; race of girls 
in honour of, at Olympia, iv. 91; the 
sister of her husband Zeus, iv. 194 ; 
represented wearing a goat's skin, vii. 
23 7." 

——-, Argive, her sacred grove among 
the Veneti, i. 27 

the Flowery at Argos, ii. 143 7.? 

— and Hercules, i. 74 

and Zeus, their sacred marriage, ii. 
137 2.1, 140 5g., 142 5g., V. 280 

Heraclids, Lydian destiny of the, v. 182, 
184; perhaps Hittite, v. 185 

Heraclitus, on the souls of the dead, iv. 
12 

Heraean mountains in Sicily, the oaks of 
the, ii. 354 

Heraeon, a Greek month, viii. 7 

Heralds, tongues of sacrificial victims 
assigned to Greek, viii. 270 sq. 

Herb, a magic, gathered at Hallowe'en, 
x. 228 

—— of St. John, mugwort, gathered on 
St. John’s Eve or Day, xi. 58 sgg. ; 
wonderful virtues ascribed to, xi. 46, 
58 sgg. See also Herbs 

Herbert River in Queensland, personal 
names avoided for fear of magic on 
the, iii. 320 

Herbrechtingen, in Thüringen, the cow 
at threshing at, vii. 291 

Herbs thrown across the Midsummer 
fires, x. 182, 201 ; wonderful, gathered 
on St. John’s Eve or Day, xi. 45 sg. 

and flowers cast into the Midsummer 
bonfires, x. 162, 163, 172, 173 

Hercules adopted by Hera, i. 74; sacri- 
fice with curses to, i. 281 sg.; his birth 
delayed by Lucina, iii. 298 sg. ; in the 
garden of the Hesperides, iv. 80; 
identified with Melcarth, v. 16, III; 
slain by Typhon and revived by Iolaus, 
v. 1x1; burnt on Mount Oeta, V. III, 
116, 211; worshipped at Gades, v. 
112 sg.; women excluded from sacri- 
fices to, v. 113 %.1; identified with 
Sandan, V. 125, 143, 161, ix. 388; 
burns himself, v. 176; worshipped 
after death, v. 180; the itch of, v. 
209 ; his dispute with Aesculapius, v. 
209 sg.; the patron of hot springs, v. 
209 sqqg.; altar of, at Thermopylae, 
v, 210; the effeminate, vi. 257, 258, 
259; priest of, dressed as a woman, 
vi. 258; vernal mysteries of, at Rome, 
vi. 258; sacrifices to, at Rome, vi. 
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258 2.5 ; apple offered instead of ram 
to, viii. 95 2.2; surnamed Worm- 
killing, viii. 282; cake with twelve 
knobs offered to, ix. 351 7.3; his 
death on a pyre, ix. 389, 391 

Hercules and Achelous, ii, 162 

and Alcmena, iii. 298 sg. 

—— at Argyrus, temple of, x. 99 7.8 

—— and Busiris, vii. 259 

—— and the lion, v. 184 

with the lion’s scalp, Greek type of, 

Se inte) Sok 

and Lityerses, vii, 217 

surnamed Locust, viii. 282 

, the Lydian, identical with the Cili- 

cian Hercules, v. 182, 184, 185 

and Omphale, ii. 281 sg., V. 182, 
vi. 258, ix. 389 

—— and Sardanapalus, v. 172 sgg. 

and Syleus, vii. 258 

and Zeus, viii. 172 

Hercynian forest, the, ii. 7, 354; etymo- 
logy of the name, ii. 354 7.2, 367 2.3 

Herd-boys, taboos observed by Esthonian, 
ii. 331 

Herdsmen dread witches and wolves, x. 
343 

Hereditary and elective monarchy, com- 
bination of the two, ii. 292 sgg. 

deities, v. 51 

queens and elective kings, ii. 295 

Hereford, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337 

Herefordshire, soul-cakes in, vi. 79; the 
sin-eater in, ix. 43; fires kindled on 
the Eve of Twelfth Day in, ix. 318 
sqq ; Midsummer fires in, x. 199; the 
Yule log in, x. 257 sg. 

Herero or Damaras, a Bantu tribe ot 
German South-West Africa, their con- 
tagious magic of footprints, i. 209; 
their prayers and sacrifices for rain, i, 
287; their fire-customs, ii. 211 sgg. ; 
their huts and villages, ii, 212 sg. ; 
their worship of ancestors, ii. 221; 
seclusion of women at childbirth among 
the, iii, 151; purification of warriors 
after battle among the, iii. 176; holiness 
of women in childbed among the, iii. 
225. ; the worship of the dead among 
the, vi. 185 sgg. 

Hermaphrodite son of Sky and Earth, 
v. 282 2. 

Hermaphrodites, dance of, V. 271 2. 

Hermegisclus, king of the Varini, enjoined 
his son to wed his stepmother, ii. 283 

Hermes at Athens, the mutilation of the, 
iii. 75; the grave of, iv. 4; tongues 
of victims assigned to, viii. 270; tried 
for the murder of Argus, ix. 24 ; way- 
side images of, ix. 24; Cretan festival 

s of, ix, 350 
and Aegipan, V. 157 
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Hermes and Argus, ix. 24 

Hermesianax, on the death of Attis, v. 
264 2.4 

Hermion, Dionysus of the Black Goat- 
skin at, vii. 17 

Hermopolis, grave of Hermes at, iv. 4 

Hermotimus of Clazomenae and his 
rambling soul, ili. 50 

Hermsdorf, in Silesia, harvest custom at, 
vii. 139 

Hermus, river, in Asia Minor, v. 185, 186 

Hermutrude, legendary queen of Scot- 
land, ii. 281 

Herndon, W. L., on the ordeal of stinging 
with ants among the Indians of Brazil, 
x. 62 n.’ 

Hernia, cured by prayer of girl at puberty, 
x. 98 2.1 

Herod resorts to the springs of Callir- 
rhoe, v. 214; his slaughter of the 
young children, ix. 337; his soldiers’ 
treatment of Christ, ix. 416 

Herodas, as to the soul on the lips, iii. 

n° 

Herodes Atticus, his benefaction at Ther- 
mopylae, V. 210 

Herodias, cursed by Slavonian peasants, 
v. 

Herodotus on the Hyperborean maidens, 
i. 34 ”s.; on the divinity of Spartan 
kings, i. 48 sg. ; on the destruction of 
the Psylli, i. 331; on descent of the 
Lydian crown, ii. 282; on sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at Paphos, v. 34; on reli- 
gious prostitution, v. 58; on wife of 
Bel, v. 71 ; on Cyrus and Croesus, V. 
174; on the sacrifices of Croesus to 
Apollo, v. 180 2.1; on so-called monu- 
ment of Sesostris, v. 185; on the fes- 
tival of Osiris at Sais, vi. 50; on the 
mourning for Osiris, vi. 86; identifies 
Osiris with Dionysus, vi. 113 2.2; on 
the similarity between the rites of 
Osiris and Dionysus, vi. 127; on 
human sacrifices offered by the wife of 
Xerxes, vi. 221; on the Linus song, 
vii. 258 ; on human sacrifices in ancient 
Egypt, vii. 259 2.5; on the Egyptian 
sacrifice of pigs to Osiris and the moon, 
viii. 25 2.2; on the worship of Ishtar 
(Astarte), ix. 372 

Heroes worshipped in form of animals, 
vV. 139 2.1 

Herrera, A. de, on saguals among the 
Indians of Honduras, xi. 213 5g. 

Herrick, Robert, The Hock-cart or the 
Harvest Home, vii. 147 n.1; on the 
Yule log, x. 225 

Herring thought to be attracted by the 
laird of Dunvegan, i. 368; supersti- 
tions as to, viii. 251 sg.; salt, divina- 
tion by, at Hallowe'en, x. 239 
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Herrings and dumplings to be eaten on 
Twelfth Night, ix. 241 

Hersilia, a Sabine goddess, ii. 193 ».1 

Hertfordshire, May garlands and carols 
in, ii. 61, 6r #.1; ‘‘ Crying the Mare” 
in, vii. 292 sg. ; ague transferred to 
oaks in, ix. 57 $g. 

Hertz, W., on religious prostitution, v. 
57 2.1, 59 2.4 

Heruli, a Teutonic tribe, their custom of 
killing the sick and old, iv. 14 

Hervey Islands, South Pacific, legend of 
the origin of the Pleiades in the, vii. 312 

Herzegovina, marriage custom at Mostar 
in, ii. 230 sg. ; the Yule log in, x. 263; 
need-fire in, x. 286 

Hesiod, on acorns as food, ii. 355; on 
Demeter as goddess of the corn, vii. 
42; on time for ploughing, vii. 45 ; 
on time of vintage, vii. 47 7.2; on the 
farmer's calendar, vii. 53 

Hesperides, garden of the, iv. 80 

Hesse, homoeopathic treatment of a 
broken leg in, i. 205; race on horse- 
back at a marriage in, ii. 303 sg.; 
custom at ploughing in, V. 239; pigs’ 
ribs used at sowing in, Vii. 300 ; 
Lenten fire-custom in, x. 118; Easter 
fires in, x. 140; wells decked with 
flowers on Midsummer Day in, xi. 28 

Hest, the Egyptian name for Isis, vi. 
50 2.4, 115 2.1 

Hestia, the Greek equivalent of Vesta, i. 
45; sacrifices offered by the king to, i. 


45 

Hettingen in Baden, custom at sowing at, 
Vv. 239 

Heudanemi at Athens, i. 325 2.? 

Hewitt, J. N. B., on need-fire of the 
Iroquois, x. 299 sg. 

Heyne, C. G., on the Parilia, ii. 329 ».3 

Hezekiah, King, and the brazen serpent, 
iv. 86; his reformation, v. 25, 107; 
date of his reign, v. 25 7.4 

Hiaina district of Morocco, Midsummer 
custom of Arab women in, xi. 51 

Hialto, how he became brave, viii. 146 

Hibeh papyri, vi. 35 #.1, 5r #.! 

Hibiscus tree used in making fire-drill, 
iii, 227 

Hidatsa Indians of North America, on 
the shades or spirits of cottonwood 
trees, ii. 12; taboos observed by 
eagle-hunters among the, iii. 198 s¢.; 
their theory of the plurality of souls, 
xi, 221 sg. 

Hide, cow’s, beaten with staves on the 
last day of the year in the Highlands 
of Scotland, viii. 322 sgg.; beaten 
by the Salii with rods, ix. 231 

Hide-measured lands, legends as to, vi. 
249 sg. 
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Hiera Sykaminos, furthest point of 
Roman empire in southern Egypt, iv. 
144 72.2 

Hieracium pilosella, mouse-ear hawk- 
weed, gathered at Midsummer, xi. 57 

Hieraconpolis or Hawk-town, the oldest 
royal capital in Egypt, iv. 112; hawks 
worshipped at, vi. 22 7.1; representa- 
tions of the Sed festival at, vi. 151 

Hierapolis on the Euphrates, biennial 
ceremony of pouring water at, i. 251 
n.4; sacred pigs at, viii. 23 

, the Syrian, offerings of hair at, 

i. 29; rule as to mourners entering 

the temple of Astarte at, ili. 286; 

high priest of the Syrian goddess at, 

v. 143 #.4; festival of the Pyre or 

Torch at, v. 146, ix. 392; sacred 

doves at, v. 147; eunuch priests of 

Astarte at, v. 269 sg. 

and Hieropolis, distinction between, 

v. 168 7,2 

, in the valley of the Maeander, cave 
of Pluto at, v. 206; hot springs at, v. 
206 sgg. 

Hierapolis-Bambyce, Atargatis the god- 
dess of, v. 137, 162; mysterious golden 
image at, v. 162 ~.?; rules as to the 
pollution of death at, vi. 227 

Hieroglyphics, Hittite, v. 124, 125 7. 

Hieroglyphs perhaps magical in origin, 
i. 87 #.* 

Hieron, Greek vase of, vii. 68 2.1 

Hierophant at Eleusis, temporarily de- 
prived of his virility, ii, 138; his 
marriage, ii. 139 7.1; his exhortation 
to offer the first-fruits, vii. 55, 59 5g. $ 
unlawful sacrifice offered by a, vii. 61 
n.4; perhaps represented Zeus in a 
sacred marriage, vil. 65 

Higgins, Rev. J. C., on bonfires at Tar- 
bolton, x. 207 2. 

High Alps, department of the, Mid- 
summer fires in the, xi. 39 5g. 

High History of the Holy Graal, iv. 120, 


134 

High Priest in Timor, rules observed by, 
during absence of warriors, i. 128 sg. ; 
of the Kafirs of the Hindoo Koosh, 
taboos observed by the, iii. 14 7.7; 
of Syrian goddess at Hierapolis, v. 
143 2.4; the Jewish, viii. 27, ix. 210; 
the Fijian, xi. 245 

—— Priestess, head of the State in 
Khyrim, vi. 203 

Highland sorcerers use knotted cords, 
iii, 305 7.8 

—— sportsmen, -their guns or fishing- 
rods not to be stepped over, iii. 423 

story of absence .of soul in sleep, 

iii, 40 sg.; of Headless Hugh, xi. 

130 sg. 
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Highland witches, how they sink ships, 
i 135 

Highlanders of Scotland, their notion 
as to whirlwinds, i. 329; their 
precautions against witchcraft on Bel- 
tane Eve, ii. 53; forced fire (need- 
fire) among the, ii. 238 ; their super- 
stitions as to Good Friday, ili. 229; 
their belief as to cut hair, ill. 271; 
loose or cut all knots on a corpse, iii. 
310 ; certain words tabooed to them 
at sea, iii. 394; on the influence of 
the moon, vi. 132, 134, 140; their 
medicinal applications of menstruous 
blood, x. 98 #.1; their belief in the 
power of witches to destroy cattle, x. ` 
343 2.1; their belief concerning snake 
stones, xi. 311 

Highlands of Scotland, magic to catch 
fish in the, i. rro; magical virtues 
ascribed to chiefs in the, i. 368; 
faith in the healing touch of a Mac- 
donald in the, i. 370 2.3; St. Bride's 
day in the, ii, 94; fires put out 
in house of death in the, ii. 267 2.4; 
divination by the shoulder-blades of 
sheep in the, iii. 229; iron as a charm 
against fairies in the, iii. 232 sg. ; say- 
ing about combing hair at night in 
the, iii. 271; knots untied and buckles 
removed at marriage in the, ili. 299 
sg. ; the last corn cut at harvest called 
the Old Wife (Cailleach) in the, vii. 
140 sgg. ; the last corn cut at harvest 
called the Maiden in the, vii. 155 599.5 
beating the cow's hide on the last day 
of the year in the, vii. 322 s77. $ 
custom of throwing stones on cairns 
in the, ix. 20 sg. ; cock buried alive on 
spot where epileptic patient fell down 
in the, ix. 68 2.2; the Twelve Days 
in the, ix. 324; snakestones in the, x. 
16; Beltane fires in the, x. 146 sgg. ; 
Hallowe'en fires in the, x. 230 Sgg. 5 
divination at Hallowe’en in the, x. 
229, 234 sgg.; need-fire in the, x. 289 
sgg. ; need-fire and Beltane fire kindled 
by the friction of oak in the, xi. 91 

Hilaria, Festival of Joy in the rites of 
Attis, v. 273 

Hildesheim, the Leaf King at Whitsun- 
tide at, ii. 85; bell-ringing at, on 
Ascension Day, ix. 247 sg.; Easter 
rites of fire and water at, x. 124; Easter 
bonfires at, x. 141; the need-fire at, x. 
272 sq. ; hawk-weed gathered on Mid- 
summer Day at, xi. 57 

Hill, G. F., on image of Artemis at 
Perga, v. 35 7.2; on legend of coins 
at Tarsus, v. 126 2.2; on goddess 
{Atheb, v. 162 2.1; on coins of Mallus, 
v. 165 7.° 
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Hill, Miss Nina, on a Candlemas custom 
in County Galway, ii. 95 2. 

Hill of the Fires in the Highlands of 
Scotland, x. 149 

of Lloyd, near Kells, iv. 99 

of Ward, in County Meath, x. 139 

Hill Tout, C., on respect shown by the 
Indians of British Columbia for the 
animals and plants which they eat, vi. 
44; on Indian ceremonies before eating 
the first wild berries or roots of the 
season, viii. 80 5g., 134 

Hills, spirits of, worshipped in Burma, ii, 
41 

Himalayan districts of the North-Western 
Provinces of India, gardens of Adonis 
in the, v. 242; sacrifices at sowing 
and harvest in the, viii. 117 ; prayers 
at cairns in the, ix. 29; mistletoe in 
the, xi. 316 

Himalayas, cairns or heaps of sticks in 
the, ix. 12 

Himera, the battle of, iv. 167, v. 1153 
hot springs of, v. 213 2.1 

Himerius, on the gift of the corn, vii. 58 

Hindoo bride led round the fire, ii. 230 

ceremony of rebirth from a golden 

cow, iii. 113 

charm to cause sleep, i. 148 ; ancient, 

by means of knots, iii. 306 

expiation for killing sacred animals, 

iv. 216 

marriage, the pole-star at, i. 166 

marriages of trees and shrubs, ii. 

25 5g. 

places of pilgrimage, hair of crimi- 

nals shaved at, iii. 287 

ritual, confession of sins in, iii. 

217; ancient, for the transference of 

thirst, ix. 38 ; abstinence from salt in, 

x. 27; as to cutting a child’s hair, x. 

99 2.3 

story of the absence of the soul ina 

dream, iii. 38 7.4 

Trinity, i. 225, 404 

women will not name their hus- 

bands, iii. 333; their restrictions at 

menstruation, x. 84 

worship of cows, viii. 37 

Hindoo Koosh, sacred cedar of the, i. 
383; diviners among the tribes of the, 
i. 383 sg.; the Kafirs of the, i. 385; 
expulsion of demons after harvest in 
the, ix. 137, 225 

Hindoos, magical images among the, i. 
63599. ; theircontagious magic of foot- 
prints, i. 209; their test of a sacrificial 
victim, i. 384 sg. ; worship the Holy 
Basil (tulasi) plant, ii. 26 sg.; their 
custom at yawning, iii. 3r; their cus- 
tom as to paring children’s nails, iii. 
262 sg.; their belief as to shooting 
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stars, iv. 67; their indifference ta 
death, iv. 136; sacredness of the first- 
born among the, iv. 181 ; their belief in 
the rebirth of a father in his son, iv. 
188; burial of infants among the, v.94; 
their worship of perpetual fire, v. 192; 
their marriage customs, vi. 246, x. 75; 
transference of evil among the, ix. 38 ; 
their fear of demons, ix. 91 sg. ; 
maidens secluded at puberty among 
the, x. 68; their use of menstruous 
fluid, x. 98 2.1; stories of the external 
soul among the, xi. 97 sgg. See also 
India 

Hindoos, ancient, magical images among 
the, i. 77; their treatment of jaundice, 
i. 79; barley in the religious ritual of 
the, vii. 132; sacrifice of first - fruits 
among the, viii. 119 sg. ; their cure 
for epilepsy, ix. 69 2. 

of the Central Provinces, their belief 

that a twin can ward off hail and heavy 

rain, i. 269 

of Northern India, their mode of 

drinking moonshine, vi. 144 

of the Punjaub, their belief as to the 

length of a soul’s residence in heaven, 

iv. 67; annual ceremony of the expul- 

sion of poverty among the, ix. 144 59.; 

their custom of passing unlucky chil- 

dren through narrow openings, xi. 

190 

of Southern India, their ceremony 
at eating the new rice, viii. 56; their 
Pongol festival, xi. 1 

Hinnom, the Valley of, sacrifice of first- 
born children in, iv. 169, 170, v. 178, 
vi. 219 

Hippasus, torn to pieces by Bacchanals, 
iv. 164 

Hippoclides and Clisthenes, ii. 307 sg. 

Hippocrates, sacrifices offered to, i. 105; 
on a Sarmatian custom of moulding 
the heads of children artificially, ii. 297 

Hippodamia, her marriage with Pelops, 
iv. 91; institutes the girls’ race at 
Olympia, iv. 91; grave of the suitors 
of, iv. 104 ; her incest with her father, 
V. 442.) 

—— and Pelops, ii. 279, 299 sg. 

Hippolytus killed by horses, i. 20, iv. 
214, viii. 40; restored to life by 
Aesculapius, i. 20, iv. 214; dedicated 
horses to Aesculapius, i 21r 2.2, viii. 
41 2.5; hair dedicated by youths and 
maidens to, i. 28, 39 

and Artemis, i. 19 3g., 24 sgq. 

and Phaedra, i. 19 

or Virbius, the first King of the 

Wood at Nemi, i. r9 sg., iv. 214, viii. 


40 
Hippolytus, Christian Father, on the 
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exhibition of corn to the initiates at 
Eleusis, vii. 38 

Hippolytus, Saint, martyrdom of, i. 21 

Hippomenes wins Atalante in a race, ii. 
301 

Hippopotamus, ceremony after killing a, 
viii, 235; external soul of chief in a, 
xi. 200 

Hippopotamuses, souls of dead in, viii. 
289 ; lives of persons bound up with 
those of, xi. 201, 202, 205, 209 

Higit, frog-headed Egyptian goddess, ii. 
132, 133 

Hirn, Y., as to homoeopathic magic, i. 
52 m.1; on magic by similarity and 
magic by contact, i. 54 7.} 

Hiro, Polynesian thief-god, iii. 69 

Hirpi Sorani, their fire-walk, xi. 14 sg. 

Hirpini, the, traced their origin to a 
“sacred spring,” iv. 186; guided by 
a wolf (Azrpus), iv. 186 2.4; valley of 
Amsanctus in the land of, v. 204 

Hirschfeld, G., on Hittite hieroglyphs, 
i. 87 2.1 

Hirt, Professor H., on the derivation of 
the name Perkunas, ii. 367 2.3; on 
the Twelve Days, ix. 325 7. 

Hissar District, Punjaub, burial of dead 
infants at the threshold in the, v. 94 
Historical tradition hampered by the 
taboo on the names of the dead, iii, 

363 599. 

History not to be explained without the 
influence of great men, V. 311 #.7; of 
mankind not to be summed up in a few 
simple formulas, viii. 37; of religion a 
long attempt to reconcile old custom 
with new reason, viii, 40 

Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, May carols at, 
eas) 72." 

Hittite, correct form of the national name 
Chatti or Hatti, v. 133 7. 

Hittite god of thunder, V. 134, 163 

gods at Tarsus and Sardes, v. 185 

hieroglyphics, i 87 2.1, V. 124, 


125 7. 

inscription on Mount Argaeus, v. 
190 7.1 

priest or king, his costume, v. 131 
sq., 133 %. 


sculptures at Carchemish, v. 38 7., 
123; at Ibreez, v. 121 sgg.; at Bor 
(Tyana), v. 122 ”.1; at Euyuk, v. 
123; at Boghaz-Keui, v. 128 sgg.; at 
Babylon, v. 134; at Zenjirli, v. 134; 
at Giaour-Kalesi, v. 138 2.; at Kara- 
Bel, v. 138 #.; at Marash, v. 173; 
in Lydia, v. 185 

—— Sun-goddess, V. 133 #. 

treaty with Egypt, V. 155 sg. 

Hittites worship the bull, v. 123, 132; 
their empire, language, etc., V. 124 5g. ; 
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their costume, v. 129 sg., 131; their 
seals of treaty, v. 136, 142 7.1, 145 7.3; 
traces of mother-kin among the, v. 
14r sg.; their deity named Tark or 
Tarku, v. 147 

Hkamies of North Aracan, their annual 
festival of the dead, vi. 61 

Hkön, race of Upper Burma, virgins of 
the, married to the spirit of a lake, ii. 
150 5g. 

Hlubi chief, his external soul in a pair of 
ox-horns, xi, 156 

Hlubies, the, of South-Eastern Africa, 
their rain-making, i. 249 

Ho tribe of Togoland, their kings buried 
secretly, vi. 104. See Hos 

Hoare, Sir Richard Colt, on Hallowe’en 
in Wales, x. 239 

Hobby-horse at Padstow, ii. 68; to carry 
away spirit of smallpox, ix. 119 

Hobley, C. W., on the belief of the 
Akikuyu in the fertilization of women 
by wild fig-trees, ii. 316; on spiritual 
husbands among the Akamba, ii. 
316 sg. 

Hochofen, village of Bohemia, annual 
expulsion of witches on Walpurgis 
Night at, ix. 161 sg. 

Hockey played as a ceremony, ix. 174 

Hockey cart, the waggon on which the 
last corn is brought from the harvest 
vii, 147 2.1 

Hodgson, Adam, on Indian parallel to 
Jacob wrestling with the angel, viii. 
field, 264 

Hodson, T. C., on mode of keeping 
count of years in Manipur, iv. 117.1; 
on taboos among the hill tribes of 
Assam, vii. 109 #.2; on annual eponyms 
in Manipur, ix. 39 sg. 

Hodum Deo, images of, i. 284 2. 

Hoeck, K., on the pursuit of Britomartis 
by Zeus, iv. 73 7.1 

Hoeing, rites at, vii. 96; done by women, 
vii. 113 sg. 

Hoensbroech, Count von, his mode of 
communion with the Deity, viii. 94 
Hoes used by women in agriculture, vii. 

II4, I15, 116, 118, 119 

Hofmayr, P. W., on the Supreme Being 
of the Shilluks, iv. 18 2.4; on the wor- 
ship of Nyakang among the Shilluks, 
iv. 19 7.3, vi. 164, 166 

Hog-sucker in homoeopathic magic, i 


I 

Hope blood, purifying virtue of, i. 107. 
See Pig 

Hog’s wort (Peucedanum leiocarpum, 
Nutt.) burnt as an offering to salmon, 
viii. 254 

Hogarth, D. G., on relics of paganism 
at Paphos, v. 36; on the Corycian 
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cave, V. I55 #.; on Roman remains 
at Tarsus, V. 172 2.! 

Hogg, Alexander, and Midsummer bon- 
fires, x. 206 sg. 

Hoggan, Frances, on cutting ‘‘ the neck” 
at harvest in Pembrokeshire, vii. 267 
Hogmanay, the last day of the year, 
Highland custom of beating a cow's 
hide on, viii. 323 ; song in the Isle of 
Man, x. 224; the ‘‘ Burning of the 

Clavie” at Burghead on, x. 266 

Hogs sacrificed to goddess of volcano, 
v. 218 sg. See Pigs 

Hohenstaufen Mountains in Wurtem- 
berg, Midsummer fires in the, x. 
166 

Hole in tongue of medicine-man, xi. 238, 
239 

Holed flint a protection against witches, 
ix. 162 

stone in magic, i. 313. 
Holes 

Holes in rocks or stones which sick people 
creep through as a cure, xi. 186 sgg. 

Holi, a festival of Northern India, bon- 
fires at, xi. 2 sg. 

Holiness conceived as a dangerous virus, 
viii. 29; or taboo conceived as a 
dangerous physical substance which 
needs to be insulated, x. 6 sg. 

and pollution not differentiated by 
savages, iii. 224 

Holland, belief as to cauls in, i. 199; 
Whitsuntide customs in, ii. 80, 104; 
story as to absence of soul from body 
in, iii. 39 2.2; ‘‘ Killing the Hare” at 
harvest in, vii. 280; Easter fires in, x, 


See also 


145 

Hollantide Eve (Hallowe'en) in the Isle 
of Man, x. 244 

Hollertau, Bavaria, Easter fires in the, 
X. 122 

Hollis, A. C., on a Masai custom as to 
the brewing of honey-wine, iii. 200 7.3; 
on serpent-worshipamong the Akikuyu, 
v. 67 sg.; on serpent-worship among 
the Masai, v. 84; on serpent-worship 
among the Nandi, v. 845g. ; on custom 
of manslayers among the Nandi, viii. 
155; on pretence of being born again 
at circumcision among the Akikuyu, 
xi. 262 

Hollow things, homoeopathic magic of, 
i. 157 Sg. 

Holly-oaks in sacred grove of Dia, ii. 
122 

Holly-tree, children passed through a 
cleft, xi. 169 2. 

Holm-oak or ilex, resemblance of its leaf 
to the laurel, iv. 81 sg. ; the Golden 
Bough growing on a, xi. 285 

Holstein, the last sheaf called the Corn- 
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mother in, vii. 133 sg.; fox carried 
from house to house in spring in, vii. 
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Holy Apostles, church of the, at Florence, 
x. 126 

—— Basil, worshipped in India, ii. 26 

candles, i. 13 

— Ghost, alleged incarnation of the, 
i. 409 ; regarded as female, iv. 5 2.3 

—— of Holies, the Fijian, xi. 244, 245 

Innocents’ Day, young people beat 
each other on, ix. 270, 271; mock 
pope or bishop on, ix. 334, 336, 337; 
338 

—— Land, fire flints brought from the, 
x. 126 

g men ” in Syria, v. 77 $g. 

Saturday, effigy of Queen of Lent 

beheaded on, iv. 244 

Sepulchre, church of the, at Jeru- 

salem, ceremony of the new fire in 

the, x. 128 sg. 

water a charm against witchcraft, 
ii. 340; sprinkling with, iii. 285 sg. ; 
a protection against witches, ix. 158, 
164 Sq. 

Holyrood, Charles the First at, i. 368 

Homer on the loves of Zeus and Hera, ii. 
143; kings called divine in, ii. 177; 
on Demeter as goddess of the corn, 
vii. 4% sg.;. on loves of Zeus and 
Demeter, vii. 66; on gods in likeness 
of foreigners, vii. 236 

Homeric age, funeral games in the, iv. 93 

Greeks cut out tongues of sacri- 

ficial victims, viii. 270 

Hymn to Demeter, Vii. 35 594., 70, 
161 2.4, 211 2.3 

Homesteads protected by bonfires against 
lightning and conflagration, x. 344 

Homicide, banishment of, iv. 69 sg. See 
Manslayers 

Hommel, Professor F., on the Hittite 
deity Tarku, v. 147 2.8 

Homoeopathic or imitative magic, i. 52 
sqq., ìi. 151, 152, 207, 295, 298, iv. 
283, 285, vii. 10, 62, 262, viii. 267, 
272, 331, 333, 334, ix. 177, 232, 257, 
404, X. 49, 133, Xi. 177, 287; for the 
making of rain, i. 247 sgg. ; of a flesh 
diet, viii. 138 sgg. See also Magic 

taboos, i. 116 

Homogeneity of civilization in prehistoric 
times in Southern Europe and Western 
Asia, ix. 409 

Homolje mountains in Servia, ‘living 
fire” in time of epidemic at the, ii. 
237, X. 282 

Honduras, Indians of, their superstition 
as to the bones of deer, viii. 241: 
the nagual or external soul among the 
xi. 213 Sg., 226 2.! 
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Hone, W., on May-poles, ii. 70 sg.; on 
“ crying the neck,” vii. 264 sq. 

Honey offered to the sun-god, i. 311 

and milk offered to snakes, v. 85, 
viii., 288 

Honey-cakes, sacred serpent fed with, iv. 
86, v. 87 

-wine, continence observed at brew- 
ing, iii. 200 

Honorific totems of the Carrier Indians, 
xi. 273 $g. 

Honorius and Theodosius, decree of, ix. 
392 

Honour and good faith, the bonds of, 
strengthened by superstition, iii. 130 

Hood Bay in New Guinea, custom 
observed after a death at, ix. 84 

Hood, Thomas, on the water-fairy, iii. 


94 

Hoods worn by women after childbirth, 
x. 20; worn by girls at puberty, x. 
44 5g., 48 sg., 55; worn by women at 
menstruation, x. 90, See also Hats 

Hook-thorn not to be cut while the corn 
is in the ground, ii. 49 

Hooks used in magic, i. 132, 347; to 
catch souls, iii, 30 sg., 51; Indian 
custom of swinging on, iv. 278 sg. 

Hoop, crawling through a, as a cure 
or preventive of disease, xi. 184; of 
rowan-tree, sheep forced through a, xi. 
184 

Hoopoe brings the mythical springwort, 
xi, 70 4." 

Hop-picking, treatment of strangers at, 
vii. 226 

Hope of immortality, the Egyptian, 
centred in Osiris, vi. 15 sg., 90 5g.» 
114, 159 

Hopi Indians, their fire-drill, ii. 208 sg. 

Hopladamus, a giant, v. 157 7.7 

Hora and Quirinus, vi. 233 

Horatius purified for the murder of his 
sister, xi. 194 

Horkos, the Greek god of oaths, vi. 231 
n.5 

Hornbeam, mistletoe on, xi. 315 

Horne Island, South Pacific, blood of 
wounded friends smeared on their 
relatives in, iii. 245 

Horned cap worn by priest or god, v. 
123; of Hittite god, V. 134 

Dionysus, vii. 12, 16 

god, Hittite and Greek, v. 123 

lion on coins of Tarsus, v. 127 

Hornkampe in Prussia, the last sheaf 
called the Old Woman at, vii. 137 

Hornless ox in homoeopathic magic, i. 
Ist 

Hows, of goat hung on a sacred tree, ii. 
42; of sacrificial oxen, iv. 32, 333 
as a religious emblem, v. 34; worn 
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by gods, v. 163 sg.; of a cow worn 
by Isis, vi. 50; of straw worn to 
keep off demons, ix. 118; of goat a 
protection against witches, ix. 162 

Horns blown to expel demons, ix. 111, 
117, 204, 214; to ban witches, ix. 
160, 161, 165, 166; at Penzance on 
eve of May Day, ix. 163 sg.; by 
maskers, ix. 243, 244 

Horse, prohibition to see a, iii. 9; pro- 
hibition to ride, iii. 13; ‘‘seeing the 
Horse,” vii. 294; ‘'Cross of the 
Horse,” vii. 294; ‘‘fatigue of the 
Horse,” vii. 294; sacrificed to Mars 
in October for the sake of the crops, 
viii. 42 sgg., ix. 230; ceremony of 
the, at rice-harvest among the Garos, 
viii. 337 sgg. ; sacrifice of, in Vedic 
times, ix. 122 #.; beloved by Ishtar, ix. 
371, 407 2.2; beloved by Semiramis, 
ix. 407 2.2; witch in the shape of a, 
X. 319. See also Horses 

, black, in rain-charm, i. 290 

or mare, last sheaf given to, vii. 

I4I, 156, 158, 160, 161, 162, 294; 

corn spirit as, vii. 202 sgg. 

, red, sacrificed as a purification of 

the land, ix. 213 

, sacred, in Celebes, i. 364; sacrificed 

at Rome in October, ii. 229, 326 

and Virbius, viii. 40 sgg. 

——, the White, effigy carried through 
Midsummer fire, x. 203 sg. 

Horse-chestnut, mistletoe on, xi. 315 

Horse-headed Demeter of Phigalia, viii. 
21, 338 

-mackerel, descent of a totemic 

clan from a, iv. 129 

-race of boys at Lhasa, ix. 221 7.) 

-races, at Whitsuntide in Germany, 

ii. 69; in honour of the dead, iv. 97, 

98, 99, 101, 103; at fairs, iv. 99 599. ; 

at Eleusis, vii. 71 ; at harvest, vii. 76, 

viii. 114 

sacrifice in ancient India, xi. 80 7. 

-shoes a protection against witches, 
ix. 162 

Horse's flesh tabooed, among Zulus, i. 118 

Fount at Troezen, i. 26, 27 

head, in Roman sacrifice, viii. 42 ; 

used to protect garden from cater- 

pillars, viii. 43 2.1; in effigy at harvest 

festival, viii. 43 2.1, 337 sg.; thrown 

into Midsummer fire, xi. 40 

tail cut off in sacrifice, viii. 42, 43 

Horseman, charm to make a good, i. 152 

Horses, Hippolytus killed by, i. 19 sg., iv. 
214; excluded from Arician grove, i. 
20, viii. 40 sgg. ; dedicated by Hippo- 
lytus to Aesculapius, i. 21 2.2, 27; 
branded with mark of wolf, i. 27; in 
relation to Diomede, i. 27; sacrifice 
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of white, i. 27; sacrificed to the sun, 
i, 315 sg.; Lycurgus, king of the 
Edonians, torn to pieces by, i. 366, 
vi. 98, vii. 24; sacrificed to trees, ii. 
z6; sacrificed to rivers, ii. 16 sg. ; 
sacrificed to water-spirits, Íi. 157; 
sanctity of white, ii, 174 2.2; sacri- 
fices for, on St. George's Day, ii. 332, 
336 sg. ; sacrificed and hung on trees 
of sacred grove, ii. 365; left unclipped 
for a year after a king’s consecration, 
iii. 260 ; not to becalled by their proper 
names, iii. 408, 413; sacrificed for the 
use of thedead,v. 2935¢.; excluded from 
sanctuaries viii. 45 sg. ; used by sacred 
persons, x. 4 7.1; not to be touched 
or ridden by{menstruous women, x. 
88 s7., 96; driven through the need- 
fire, x. 276, 297. See also Horse 
Horus, the eye of, i. 364, vi. 17, 121 with 
2.8, viii. 30; the soul of, in Orion, iv. 
5; the four sons of, in the likeness of 
hawks, vi. 22; decapitates his mother 
Isis, vi. 88; represented sacrificing a 
human victim to Osiris, vii. 260; his 
eye injured by Typhon, viii. 30; insti- 
tutes the sacrifice of a pig, viii. 30; 
the birth of, ix. 341 
of Edfu identified with the sun, vi, 
123 
the elder, vi. 6 
——, the golden, i. 418 
the younger, son of Isis and the 
dead Osiris, vi. 8, 15; accused by Set 
of being a bastard, vi. 17; his combat 
with Set, vi. 17; his eye destroyed by 
Set and restored by Thoth, vi. 17; 
reigns over the Delta, vi. 17 
Hos of Bengal offer first-fruits of rice to 
the sun-god, viii. 117; their annual 
expulsion of demons at harvest, ix. 
136 sg. 
of Togoland (West Africa), a tribe 
of Ewe negroes, their customs as to 
twins, i. 265; sanctity of the king's 
throne among the, i. 365 ; their human 
gods, i. 396 sg.; their ceremony at 
felling a palm for wine, ii. 19; their 
god and goddess of lightning, ii. 370; 
their priests with unshorn hair, iii, 259 ; 
their magical use of knots to facilitate 
childbirth, iii. 295 sg.; their use of 
knots in cursing, iii. gor sg.; tie strings 
round the sick as a cure, iii, 304 ; their 
comparison of maize to a mother, vii. 
130; their miniature gardens dedicated 
to ‘‘guardian gods,” vii. 234; their 
festival of the new yams, viii. 58 sgg.; 
their offerings of new yams, viii. 115 
sg.; their annual expulsion of evils, 
ix. 134 397., 206 sg.; their dread of 
menstruous women, x. 82 
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Hose, Dr. Charles, on ceremony of adop- 
tion in Sarawak, i. 75 2.1; on creep- 
ing through a cleft stick after a 
funeral, xi. 175 $g. 

, Dr. Charles and W. McDougall, 
on head-hunting in Borneo, v. 295 2.1; 
on the garong or secret helper of the 
Ibans, xi. 224 n.! 

Hosea on religious prostitution, v. 58; 
on the Baalim, v. 75 ”.; on the 
prophet as a madman, v. 77 

Hoshangabad, in Central India, custom 
as to the last corn cut at, vii. 222 

Hospitality, bonds of, strengthened 
through superstition, iii. 130 

Hosskirch, in Swabia, mode of predicting 
the weather for the year at, ix. 323 

Hostages, clipped hair used as, iii. 272 sg. 

Hostility of religion to magic in history, 
i, 226 

Hot springs resorted to by women in 
order to obtain offspring, ii. x6r 3 
worship of, v. 206 sgg.; Hercules the 
patron of, v. 209 sgg. ; resorted to by 
childless women in Syria, V. 213 sgg. 

water drunk as a charm, i. 129 

Hother, Hodr, or Hod, the blind god, 
and Balder, x. 101 sgg., xi. 279 7.4 

Hottentot charm to make the wind drop, 
i. 320 

hunters, their contagious magic of 

footprints, i, 212 

prayers for cattle at cairns, ix. 

29 sg. 

priest never uses an iron knife, iii, 

227 

women, rules observed by, in the 
absence of their husbands, i. 120 sg. 

Hottentots, seclusion and purification of 
hunters among the, iii. 220 sg.; the 
mortal god of the, iv. 3; their obser- 
vation of the Pleiades, vii. 316 sg. ; 
throw stones or sticks on the graves 
of Heitsi-eibib, ix. 16; drive their sheep 
through fire, xi. x1 sg. 

Hounds protected against spirits of wild 
beasts killed in the chase, ii. 128. See 
also Dogs 

House, taboos observed after building a 
new, ii, 40; ceremony at entering a 
new, iii, 63 sg.; taboos on quitting 
the, iii. 122 sgg.; destroyed after a 
death, ili. 286 

House-building, homoeopathic magic of 
woods used in, i. 146; custom as te 
shadows at, iii. 81, 89 sg. ; continence 
observed at, iii, 202 

-communities of the Servians, x, 

259 2.1 

-timber, homoeopathic magic of, 

i. 146; tree-spirits propitiated in, ii, 

39 5g. 
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Housebreakers, charms employed by, to 
cause sleep, i. 148 sg. 

Houses built with one story, reason for, 
iii, 253, 254; fumigated as a protec- 
tion against witches, ix. 158; protected 
by bonfires against lightning and con- 
flagration, x. 344; made fast against 
witches on Midsummer Eve, xi. 73 

a of the soul” in Isaiah, xi. 155 7.3 

Housman, Professor A. E., on the feast 
of the Nativity of the Virgin, x. 220 sg. 

Houstry, in Caithness, need-fire at, x. 
291 sq. 

Hovas, the, of Madagascar, divinity of 
kings among, i. 397; offer the first- 
fruits of the crop to the king, viii, 116 

How, the civil king of Tonga, iii. 21 

Howitt, A. W., as to extracted teeth of 
Australian aborigines, i. 176; on con- 
tagious magic of footprints in Australia, 
i. 207 sg.; on Australian magic, iii, 
269; on superstitions as to personal 
names among the Australian aborigines, 
iii, 320; on Australian belief as to falling 
stars, iv. 64; on seclusion of menstruous 
women in Australia, x. 78; on killing a 
totem animal, xi. 220 7.2; on secrecy 
of totem names in Australia, xi. 
225 m.; on the drama of resurrection 
at initiation in Australia, xi. 235 $9. 

Howitt, Miss Mary E. B., her Folklore 
and Legends of some Victorian Tribes, 
xi. 226 x.l 

Howth, the western promontory of, Mid- 
summer fire on, X. 204 

Howth Castle, life-tree of the St. Law- 
rence family at, xi. 166 

Hoyerswerda, district of Silesia, the ‘‘Old 
Man” at threshing in, vii. 149; Wal- 
purgis bonfires to keep off witches in 
the, ix. 163 

Hsa Mong Hkam, a native state of 
Upper Burma, care for the butter- 
fly spirit of the rice in, vii. 190 

Huaca, Peruvian word for god, ii. 146 

Huahine, one of the Tahitian Islands, 
xi. rr 2.2; offering of first-fruits in, 
viii. 132 Sg. 

Hubert, H., and M. Mauss, Messrs., on 
taboo as a negative magic, i. 111 7. 

Huckle-bone of hare in cure, ix. 50 59. 

Huddler or Huttler, mummers at Carnival 
to promote the flax crop in the Tyrol, 
ix. 248 

Hudel-running ın the Tyrol, ix. 248 

Hudson Bay, the Esquimaux of, iii. 207, 
228, viii. 257; the Chippeways of, x. 90 

Hughes, Miss E. P., on the fire-walk in 
Japan, xi. 10 2.) 

Huichol Indians of Mexico, their use of 
magical images, i. 71; taboos ob- 
served by them during the search for 
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the sacred cactus, i, 123 sg.; their 
homoeopathic charm to ensure skill in 
weaving, i. 154 sg. ; their rain-making 
by carrying water, i. 302; their wor- 
ship of water, ii. 156; their chastity 
before hunting, iii, 197; personify 
maize as a little girl, vii. 177; their 
communion with a god by partaking 
of his effigy, viii. 93; their transfer- 
ence of fatigue to heaps of stones, ix. 10 

Huichol superstition as to the growth of 
corn, ix. 347 7. 

Huilla, African kingdom, the king of, 
thought to make rain, i. 348 

Huitzilopochtli, or Vitzilopochtli, a great 
Mexican god, viii. 95, ix. 300; dough 
image of him made and eaten sacra- 
mentally, viii. 86 sgg., 90 sg. ; young 
man sacrificed in the character of, ix. 
280 sg.; temple of, ix. 287, 290, 297; 
hall of, ix. 294 

Huixtocihuatl, Mexican goddess of Salt, 
ix. 283; woman annually sacrificed in 
the character of, ix. 283 sg. 

Huligamma, Indian goddess, eunuchs 
dedicated to her, V. 271 2. 

Human beings permanently possessed 
by deities, i. 386 sgg.; torn to pieces 
in rites of Dionysus, vii. 24; burnt in 
the fires, xi. 21 sg¢. 

divinities put to death, x. i. sg. 

flesh, transformation into animal 

shape through eating, iv. 83 sg. 

god and goddess, their enforced 

union, ix. 386 sg. 

gods, i 373 347., il. 377 374.3 

bound by many rules, iii. 419 sg. 

immortality in relation to the im- 

mortality of animals, viii. 260 sgg. 

Leopard Societies of West Africa, 

iv. 83 

representatives of Attis, v. 285 599. ; 

of gods sacrificed in Mexico, ix. 275 
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sacrifice, substitutes for, iv. 124, 214 
sqq., V. 146 $9., 285, 289, Vi. 99, 221, 
vii. 33 sg., 249; Successive mitigations 
of, ix. 396 sg., 408 

sacrifices offered to man-gods, i. 386, 
387; to trees, ii. 15, 17; offered on 
roofs of new houses, ii. 39 ; at founda- 
tion of buildings, iii. go sg. ; at the 
cutting of a chief's hair, iii. 264; at 
Upsala, iv. 58 ; to renew the sun's fire, 
iv. 7454. ; in ancient Greece, iv. 161 599. ; 
mock, iv. 214 sgg.; offered by ancestors 
of the European races, iv. 214; in wor- 
ship of the moon, V. 73; to the Tauric 
Artemis, v. 115; to Diomede at Sala- 
mis, v. 145; Offered at earthquakes, 
v. 201; offered at irrigation channels, 
vi. 38; of the kings of Ashantee and 
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Dahomey, vi. 97 2.7; offered to 
Dionysus, vi. 98 sg.; offered by the 
Mexicans for the maize, vi. 107; at 
the graves of the kings of Uganda, vi. 
168 ; to dead kings, vi. 173 ; to dead 
chiefs, vi. 191; to prolong the life of 
kings, vi. 220 $g., 223 sqqg. ; for crops, 
vii. 236 sgg.; offered by ancient 
Egyptians, vii. 259 sg. ; at festival of 
new yams in Ashantee, viii. 62, 63 ; in 
Mexico, viii. 88, ix. 275 sgg.; at fire- 
festivals, ix. 300 sgg., x. 106; in con- 
nexion with Cronus, ix. 353 sg.; their 
influence on cosmogonical theories, ix. 
409 sgg.; traces of, x. 146, 148, 150 
sqq., 186, xi. 31; offered by the 
ancient Germans, xi. 28 2.1; among 
the Celts of Gaul; xi. 32 sg.; the 
victims in the Celtic sacrifices perhaps 
witches and wizards, xi. 41 sgg.; W. 
Mannhardt's theory of the Celtic sacri- 
fices, xi. 43. See also Human victims 

Human scapegoats, ix. 38 s597., 194 $97., 
210 sgg.; in ancient Rome, ix. 229 
sgq.; in classical antiquity, ix. 229 
sqq. ; in ancient Greece, ix. 252 sgg. ; 
reason for beating the, ix. 256 sg. 

souls transmigrate into animals, 

viii. 285 sgg. 

victims sacrificed to water-spirits, 
ii. 157 sgg.; substitutes for, iv. 124, 
214 5gg., V. 146 5g., 285, 289, Vi. 99, 
221, vii. 33 $g., 249; thrown into 
volcanoes, v. 219 sg.; uses made of 
their skins, v. 293 ; as representatives 
of the corn-spirit, vi. 97, 106 sg.; 
killed with hoes, spades, and rakes, 
vi. 99 2.7; treated as divine, vii. 250; 
men clad in the skins of, ix. 265 sg., 294 
Sq., 296 sqq. ; sacrificed as representa- 
tives of gods, ix. 275 sgg.; annually 
burnt, xi. 286 7.2 

Humbé, African kingdom, the king of, 
thought to make rain, i. 348; incon- 
tinence of young people under puberty 
thought to entail the death of the king 
of, iii. 6 

Humboldt, A. von, on the theocracy of 
the Chibchas or Muyscas, i. 416 

Humman or Hommon, national god of 
the Elamites, ix. 366 

Humphrey’s Island. See Manahiki 

Hundred and eight girls and cows in 
rain-making, i. 284 

Hungarian story of the external soul, 
xi. 140 

Hungary, continence at sowing in, ii. 
tos; ‘Sawing the Old Woman” 
among the gypsies of, iv. 243; the 
harvest cock in, vii. 277; custom at 
threshing in, vii. 291; woman fertilized 
by being struck with certain sticks 
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in, ix. 264; Midsummer fires in, x. 
178 sg. 

Hungary, German, Whitsuntide Queen 
in, ii. 87 

Hunger the root of the worship of 
Adonis, v. 231; ‘expulsion of, at 
Chaeronea, ix. 252 

Hynt, Holman, his picture of the new 
fire at Jerusalem, x, 130 2. 

Hunt, Robert, on burnt sacrifices in the 
West of England, x. 303 

Hunter, the primitive, believes himself 
exposed to the vengeance of the ghosts 
of the animals which he has killed, 
viii. 208 

Hunter River tribes of New South Wales, 
avoidance of the wife’s mother among 
the, iii. 84 

Hunters employ homoeopathic magic to 
ensure a catch, i. 109 sgg. ; homoeo- 
pathic taboos observed by hunters, their 
relations, and friends, i. 110 sg., 113, 
114599. ; absent, thought to be affected 
by the conduct of their families at home, 
i. 120 sgg. ; absent, injured by the in- 
fidelity of wives at home, i. 123; employ 
contagious magic of footprints, i. 211 
sq., chastity of, iii. 191 sgg. ; use knots 
as charms, iii. 306; words tabooed by, 
iii. 396, 398, 399, 400, 402, 404, 410; 
propitiation of wild animals by, viii. 
204 sgg.; Of grisly bears, chastity 
observed by, viii. 226; exorcize the 
guardian spirits of wild animals, ix. 
98; avoid girls at puberty, x. 44, 46; 
luck of, spoiled by menstruous women, 
x. 87, 89, 90, 91, 94 

and fishers tabooed, iii. 190 sgg. 

Huntin, a tree-god of the Ewe people of 
the Slave Coast, ii. 15 

Hunting and fishing, homoeopathic magic 
in, i. 108 sgg. ; telepathy in, i 120 sgg. 

the wren, viii. 317 sgg. 

Hunting dogs crowned at Diana's festival, 
i, 14, ii. 125, 126 

stage of society, the, viii. 35, 37 

Huntingdonshire, Plough Monday in, 
viii, 330 2.1 

Huntsman, the Spectral, iv. 178 

Huon Gulf in German New Guinea, the 
Bukaua of, vii. 103, xi. 239 

Hupa Indians of California, seclusion of 
girls among the, x. 42 

Hurling-matches for brides in Ireland, 
li. 305 sg. 

Huron, Lake, Ojibway Indians in a 
storm on, viii. 219 

Hurons, reincarnationamong the, i. ros, iv. 
1995g.,V.91; their burial ofinfants, i.ros, 
iv. 199, Y. 91 ; their way of annulling an 
ominous dream, i. 172 sg. ; marry their 
fishing-nets to girls, ii. 147 5g. ; their con 
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ception of the soul, iii. 27; their custom 
of reviving the dead by bestowing their 
names on the living, iii. 366 sg. ; their 
Festival of the Dead, iii. 367; their 
reason for not burning fish bones, viii. 
250; preachers to the fish among the, 
viii. 250 sg.; their way of expelling 
sickness, ix, 121; custom of their 
women at menstruation, x. 88 7.1 

Husband, absent, thought to be injured 
by wife’s infidelity, i. 123, 124 sg. ; 
charm to bring home a, i. 166. See 
also Husbands 

and wife, the rice-spirit conceived 
as, vii. 201 sgg.; name given to two 
fire-sticks, viii. 65 

Husband's ghost kept from his widow, 
iii. 143 

name not to be pronounced by his 
wife, iii. 333, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339 

Husbandman, the Roman, his prayers to 
Mars, ix. 229 

Husbands, spiritual, among the Akamba, 
fertility of wives thought to depend on, 
ii. 316 sg. 

, taboos observed by wives in the 

absence of their, i, 116, 119, 120, 

I2I, 122 $g., 127 sgg.; not to pro 

nounce the names of their wives, iii. 

337: 338, 339 

and wives, difference of language 
between, iii. 347 5g. 

Huskanaw, initiatory ceremony of the 
Virginian Indians, xi. 266 

Huss, John, his participation in the 
Festival of Fools, ix. 336 2.1 

Hut burnt at Midsummer, x. 215 $g. 
See also Huts ` 

Hut-urns of ancient Latins, ii. 201 sg. 

Hutchinson, W., his History of North- 
umberland on the Harvest Queen, vii. 
146; on Midsummer fires, x. 197 7.4 

Huts, round, of the ancient Latins, ii. 
200 sgg.; round, in Africa, ii. 227 
n.3; miniature, at foot of trees which 
are haunted by spirits of the dead, ii. 
317 ; special, occupied by tabooed per- 
sons, iii. 142, 144, 156, 165, 166, 169, 
E71, 175, 179, 190, 199, 202, 207, 
220, 221, 225 #.; special, for men- 
struous women, iii. 146, x. 79, 82, 85 
sgg. ; special, occupied by women in 
childbed, iii. 147, 148, 149 $g., 159, 
151 sg.; miniature, for ghosts, Vili. 113 

Huttler or Huddier in the Tyrol, ix. 248. 
See Huddler 

Huzuls, the, of the Carpathians, hunter's 
wife forbidden to spin among, i. 113 ; 
their homoeopathic magic at planting 
and sowing, i. 137; their precaution 
against the evil eye, i. 280; their pre- 
cautions aga‘nst witches on St. George's 
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Eve, ii, 335 sg. ; their belief as to shorn 
hair, iii, 270; their use of wedding- 
rings as amulets, iii. 314 sg. ; will not 
call bears, wolves, and serpents by their 
proper names, iii. 397 sg.; their theory 
of the waning moon, vi. 130 ; their cure 
for water-brash, vi. 149 sg. ; ascribe a 
special virtue to a horse’s head, viii. 
43 2.1; their respect for weasels, viii. 
275; transfer cattle disease to black 
dog, ix. 32 sg.; kindle new fire at 
Christmas, x. 264; gather simples on 
St. John’s Night, xi. 49 

Hyacinth, son of Amyclas, killed by 
Apollo, v. 313; his flower, v. 313 
sq. ; his tomb and festival, v. 314 59. $ 
an aboriginal deity, v. 315 sg.; his 
sister Polyboea, v. 316; perhaps a 
deified king of Amyclae, v. 316 sg. 

Hyacinthia, the festival of Hyacinth, v. 
314 5g. 

Hyacinthius, a Greek month, v. 315 7. 

Hyaenas, their supposed power over 
men’s shadows, iii. 82; souls of the 
dead in, viii. 289 ; men turned into, x. 
313 

Hyampolis in Phocis, worship of Artemis 
at, 1. 7 

Hybristica, an Argive festival, vi. 259 7.5 

Hyes Attes, cry of the worshippers of 
Attis, viii. 22 

Hygieia, the goddess, v. 88 7.1 

Hyginus, on the death of Semiramis, ix, 
407 2.3 

Hylae, near Magnesia, image of Apollo 
in sacred cave at, i. 386 

Hymettus, Mount, altar of Showery Zeus 
on, ii. 360 

Hymn of the Arval Brothers, ix. 230 7.3, 
238; of the Cora Indians at sowing, 
ix. 238 

Hymn to Demeter, Homeric, vil. 35 39g.» 
70 

Hymns to the deified Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, i. 390 sg. ; to Parjanya, ii. 368 
sg. ; to Tammuz, v. 9; to the sun- 
god, vi. 123 57. 

Hyperboreans, offerings of the, at Delos, 
i. 

Pads perforatum, St. John’s wort, 
gathered at Midsummer, xi. 54 59g. 
See also St. John’s Wort 

Hyperoche, a Hyperborean maiden, i. 


n. 

Pec a kind of mistletoe, xi. 317, 318 

Hyria in Cilicia, Megassares king of, v. 41 

Hyrrockin, a giantess in the legend of 
Balder, x. 102 

Hysteria cured by beating, ix. 260 


Iawsus in Rhodes, taboos observed at the 
sanctuary of Alectrona at, viii. 45 
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Iasion and Demeter, vii. 208 

Ibadan in West Africa, the hearts of 
dead kings of, eaten by their suc- 
cessors, iv. 203 

Ibani of the Niger delta, their sacrifices 
to prolong the lives of kings and 
others, vi. 222 

Ibans of Borneo, their garong or secret 
helper, xi. 224 2.} 

or Sea Dyaks of Borneo, their wor- 
ship of serpents, v. 83; of Sarawak, 
their ways of getting rid of birds or 
vermin, viii. 279. See Sea Dyaks 

Iberians of Spain, women tilled the 
ground among the, vii. 129 

Ibn Batutah, Arab traveller, on a custom 
observed in the Maldive Islands, ii. 
153, 154; on hereditary custom of 
suicide in Java, iii. 53 sg.; on funeral 
of emperor of China, V. 293 59. 

Ibos of the lower Niger, their mainten- 
ance of fire, ii. 259; think that a 
manslayer must taste his victim’s 
blood, viii. 155; their belief in exter- 
nal human souls lodged in animals, 
xi. 203 sg. 

Ibrahim Pasha, at Jerusalem, x. 129 

Ibreez in Southern Cappadocia, v. 119 
sgq.; village of, v. 120 sg.; Hittite 
sculptures at, V. 121 sgq. 

, the god of, v. 119 sgg.; his horned 
cap, v. 164 

Icarus or Icarius, father of Penelope, 
ii. 300 

and his daughter Erigone, iv. 28r 
sg. ; first-fruits of vintage offered to, 
iv. 283, viii. 133 

Iceland, beliefs as to cauls in, i. 199 
sg. ; Brunhild, Queen of, ii. 306 sg. ; 
stories of the external soul in, xi. 123 
sgg. 

Ichneumon, transmigration of sinner into, 
viii. 299 

Ichneumons worshipped in Egypt, i. 29 sg. 

Icolmkill, the hill of the fires in, x. 149 

Ida, oracular cave of Zeus on Mount, 
iv. 70 

Ida Batara, a god (Vishnu), vii. 202 

Idah or Iddah, on thelower Niger, divinity 
claimed by the king of, i. 396; custom 
as to royal family at, ii. 294; treat- 
ment of dead leopard at, viii. 228 

Idalium in Cyprus, Pygmalion, king of, 
v. 50; bilingual inscription of, v. 49 
n.1; Melcarth worshipped at, v. 117 

Ideals of humanity, two different, the 
heroic and the saintly, v. 300; great 
religious, a product of the male 
imagination, vi. 211 

Ideler, L., on the date of the introduc- 
tion of the fixed Alexandrian year, vi. 
28 2.1; on the Sothic period, vi. 37 2.; 
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on the quadriennial and biennial fes- 
tivals, vii. 86 ; on the Arab year before 
Mohammed, x. 217 2.4 

Identification with an animal asa homoeo- 
pathic charm, i. 155 sg.; of woman 
with corn, vii. 149 sg. ; of persons with 
corn, vii. 252; of girl with Maize 
Goddess, ix. 295 

Ides of August, Diana's day, i. 12 7.” 

Ždhlozi, ancestral spirit in serpent form 
among the Zulus, xi. 211 

Idolatry of the Hebrews, iv. 168 sgg. 

Idols, nails knocked into, ix. 69 sg. 

Ife, in West Africa, the king of, sacrifices 
to his crown, i. 365 

Igague, Lakeof, in New Granada, mythical 
serpents in, ii, 156 

Igaras of the Niger, succession to the 
kingship among the, ii. 294; their 
propitiation of dead leopards, viii. 228 

Igbiras, the, of the Niger, their offerings 
of first-fruits to the dead, viii. r15 

Igbodu, a sacred oracular grove of the 
Yourbas, ix. 212 #.4 

Igliwa, a Berber people of the Atlas, 
their tug-of-war, ix. 178 

Iglulik, Esquimaux of, i. 121, 316, x. 134 

Ignorance of paternity, primitive, v. 106 
sq. 

Ignorrotes of Lepanto, in the Philippines 
their sacred trees, ii. 30 

Igorrots of the Philippines believe that 
the souls of the dead are in eels, viii, 
292 

Ihering, R. von, as to the ‘‘sacred spring” 
of the ancient Italians, iv. 187 7.4 

Ijebu tribe of Southern Nigeria, iv. 112 

Il Mayek clan of the Njamus, their 
supposed power over irrigation water 
and the crops, vi. 39 

Tlamatecutli, Mexican goddess, ix. 287 ; 
woman sacrificed in the character of, 
ix. 287 sg. 

Ilex or holm-oak, iv. 81 sg. See Holm- 
oak 

Ilium, animals sacrificed by hanging at, 
V. 292 

Ill Luck embodied in an ascetic, ix. 41; 
the casting away of, ix. 144 

Illi, river in China, i. 298 

Illicit love supposed to blight the fruits of 
the earth, ii. 107 sgg. 

Illumination, nocturnal, at festival of 
Osiris, vi. 50 sg.; of graves on All 
Souls’ Day, vi. 72 sg., 74 

Illyria, the Encheleans of, iv. 84 

Ilmenau, witches burnt at, x. 6 

Ilocans or Ilocanes of Luzon, their 
homoeopathic magic at sowing, i. 142; 
their custom as to children’s cast teeth, 
i. 179 ; their fear of tree-spirits, ii. 18 ; 
their recall of the soul, iii, 44 
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Ilpirra of Central Australia, their belief 
in the reincarnation of the dead, v. 99 

Iluvans of Malabar, marriage custom of 
the, x. 5 

Im Thurn, Sir E. F., on the secrecy of 
personal names among the Indians of 
Guiana, iii. 324 sg.; on the belief in 
spirits among the Indians of Guiana, 
ix. 78 

Image of god made of dough and eaten 
sacramentally, viii. 86 sgg., 90 s7., 93 
sg.; carried through fire, xi. 4 ; reason 
for carrying over a fire, xi. 24 

—— of snake carried about, viii. 316 sg. 

Images, Hebrew prohibition of, i. 87 
2.1; of saints dipped in water as a rain- 
charm, i. 307 ; used in recovery of lost 
souls, iii. 55, 59; of gods masked and 
veiled during the king's sickness, iii. 
95 2.8; made to represent dead chiefs 
and supposed to be animated by their 
souls, iv. 199; of Osiris made of vege- 
table mould, vi. 85, 87, 90 sg., 91; of 
ancestors, viii. 53; of animals sacri- 
ficed instead of the animals, viii. 95 
n.2; vicarious use of, viii. 96 sgg. ; 
spirits of ancestors take up their abode 
in, viii. 123 ; of gods, suggested origin 
of, viii. 173 sg.; of vermin made as a 
protection against them, viii. 280 sg. ; 
stuck with nails, ix. 70 2.1; demons 
conjured into, ix. 171, 172, 173, 203 ; 
colossal, filled with human victims and 
burnt, xi. 32 sg. See also Effigies, 
Idols, Puppets 

magical, to injure people, i. 55 sgg. ; 
to procure offspring, i. 70-74; to win 
love, i. 77 7 

Imagination, death from, iii. 135 sgg. 

Imerina, in Madagascar, taboo on name 
of crocodile in, iii. 378 

Imitation the basis of homoeopathic 
magic, i. 52 

, magical, of rain, i. 248 sgg.; 
of thunder and lightning in rain- 
making ceremonies, i. 248, 258, 309 
sg. ; of clouds in rain-making, i. 249, 
256, 262, 275; of ducks and frogs in 
rain-making, i. 255; of rainbow in 
rain-charm, i. 288; of spirits bymaskers 
in Borneo, vii. 186 

Imitative or homoeopathic magic, i, 52 
sgg., iii. 295, vii. 262, vill. 267, 331, 
334, ix. 177, 232, 248, 257, 404, X. 
329, xi. 231 

{mmestar in Syria, alleged Jewish mockery 
of Christ at, ix. 394 

Immortality attained by sacrifice, i, 
373 2.1; belief of savages in their 
natural, iv. Iı; firm belief of the 
North American Indians in, iv. 137; 
Egyptian hope of, centred in Osiris, 
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vi. I5 $g., 90 S9., 114, 159; hope of, 
associated with Eleusinian mysteries, 
vil. 90 sg.; human, in relation to the 
immortality of animals, viii. 260 s¢q.; 
how men lost the boon of, ix. 302 
sgg. ; the burdensome gift of, x. 99 sg. 

Immortality of animals, savage faith in 
the, viii. 260 sgg. 

of the soul revealed in mysteries 
of Dionysus, vii. 15; attempted ex- 
perimental demonstration of the, xi. 
276 

Immortelles, wreaths of, on Midsummer 
Day, x. 177 

Immutability of natural laws, i. 224 

Impalement inflicted by the Assyrians, 
iv. 114.1; as form of sacrifice, vii. 239 

Impatiens sp., touch-me-not, bundle of, 
representative of the Indian goddess 
Gauri, ii, 77 

Impersonal forces, idea of the world as a 
system of, not primitive, i. 374 

Implements, magical, not allowed to 
touch the ground, x. 14 $g. 

Impotence caused by magic of the dead, 
i. 150; homoeopathic cure of, i. 158 sg. 

Impregnation by the souls of the dying 
iv. 199; without sexual intercourse 
belief in, v. 96 sgg. 

of Isis by the dead Osiris, vi. 8, 20 

ue rite” at Hindoo marriages, x. 75 

of women by fire, ii. 195 sgg., 230 
Sq., 234, vi. 235; byserpents, v. 80597.; 
by the dead, v. 91; by ghosts, v. 93, 
ix. 18; by the flower of the banana, v. 
93; through eating food, v. 96, 102, 103, 
104, 105; by the sun, x. 74 sg.; by the 
moon, x. 75 sg. See also Conception 

Impressions effaced from superstitious 
motives, i, 213 sg.; on the senses re- 
garded by savages as the work of 
spirits, ix. 72 

, bodily, contagious magic of, i. 213 


sq. 

epee of manslayers, iii. 167. See 
Uncleanness 

[nachi, an offering of first-fruits, in Tonga, 
vili. 128, 131 

Inanimate things, homoeopathic magic 
of, i. 157 sgg. ; transference of evil to, 
ix. I sgg. 

Inao, sacred whittled sticks of the Aino, 
viji. 185, 186 7%., 189, ix. 261 

Inari, Japanese rice-god, vii. 297 

Inauguration of a king in ancient India, 
ix. 263; in Brahmanic ritual, x. 4 

Inca, fast of the future, x. 19 

Incantation recited at kindling need-fire, 
xX. 290 

Incantations for growth of crops, vii. 100; 

ployed in arts and crafts, ix, 81. 

See Spells 
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Incarnate human gods, i. 373 $97., ii. 
377 $99. 

Incarnation of gods in human form 
temporary or permanent, i. 376; ex- 
amples of temporary incarnation, i. 
376 sqq. ; examples of permanent in- 
carnation, i. 386 sgg. ; mystery of, i. 
396 2.5; of divine spirit in Shilluk 
kings, iv. 21, 26 sg. 

Incarnations of Buddha in the Grand 
Lamas, i. 410 sg. 

Incas of Peru, their treatment of the 
navel-string, i. 196; claim kindred with 
the sun, i. 313 7.*; the children of the 
Sun, i. 415, ii. 243, iii. 279 ; venerated 
the Pleiades, vii. 310; their annual 
expulsion of evils, ix. 128 sgg. ; their 
ceremony of the new fire, x. 132 

Incense, fumes of, inhaled to produce 
inspiration, i. 379, 384; offered to 
sacred oak, ii. 16; fumigation with, 
a protection against witchcraft, ii. 336; 
used in exorcism, ili, 102 ; burnt at the 
rites of Adonis, v. 228; burnt in honour 
of the Queen of Heaven, v. 228; 
collected by a flail, vi. 109 .1; burnt 
as a protection against witches, ix. 
158, 159 

Incense-gatherers, chastity of, ii. 106 sg. 

-tree thought to be protected by a 
spirit, ii, 112 

Incest, blighting effects attributed to, 
ii. 108, IIO SZ., 113, II§5 sgg.; €x- 
piation for, ii. 110 sg., 115, 116, 129; 
punished with death, ii. rro sg.; of 
domestic animals abhorred by the 
Basoga, ii, 112 sg. ; of animals em- 
ployed as a rain-charm, ii. 113; with 
a daughter in royal families, reported 
cases of, V. 43 59. 

Incisions made in bodies of warriors as 
a preparation for war, iii, 161; in 
bodies of manslayers, iii. 174, 176, 
180; in bodies of slain, iii. 176. See 
also Cuts, Scarification 

Inconsistency of common thought, v. 4 

and vagueness of primitive thought, 
xi. 30I sg. 

Incontinence of young people supposed 
to be fatal to the king, iii. 6 

Increase of the moon the time for 
increasing money, vi. 148 sg. 

Indecencies in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the Festival of the Threshing-floor, 
and the Thesmophoria, vii, 62 sg. 

Indem tribe, on the Cross River, believe 
that the souls of the dead pass into 
trees, li. 32 

“ Index of Superstitions,” x. 270 

India, use of magical images in modern, 
i. 64 sg.; treatment of the placenta in, 
i. 194; Contagious magic of footprints 
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in, i. 209; ascendency of sorcerers 
over gods in modern, i. 225; rain- 
charm in, i, 282; rain-charms by 
means of frogs in, i. 293 sgg. ; whirl- 
winds regarded as dfwuts in, i. 331 
n.2; incarnate human gods in, i. 376, 
402 sgg.; human gods of humble 
origin in, i. 376; marriages of trees 
and shrubs in, ii. 25 sg.; marriage 
of human beings to trees in, ii. 57; 
unlucky marriages in, ii. 57 2.4; cer- 
tain wells thought to cure sterility of 
women in, ii. 160; gold and silver as 
totems in, iii. 227 #.; iron as an amu- 
let in, iii. 235 sg.; rings as amulets in, 
iii. 315; names of animals tabooed 
in, iii. 401 sgg.; belief and custom as 
to meteors in, iv. 63 ; natives of, com- 
paratively indifferent to death, iv. 136; 
sacrifice of first-born children in, iv. 
180 sg. ; images of Siva and Pårvati 
married in, iv. 265 sg. ; hook-swinging 
in, iv. 278 sg.; swinging as a religious 
or magical rite in, iv. 278 sgg.; sacred 
women (dancing-girls) in, v. 61 sgg. ; 
impregnation of women by stone ser- 
pents in, v. 8r sg. ; burial of infants 
in, Vv. 93 $g. ; gardens of Adonis in, 
v. 239 sgg.; eunuchs dedicated to a 
goddess in, v. 271”. ; drinking moon- 
light as a medicine in, vi. 142; the 
last sheaf of corn at harvest in, vii. 
222, 234 72.2; human sacrifices for the 
crops in, vii. 243 sgg.; ceremonies at 
eating the new rice in, viii. 55 sg. ; 
offerings of first-fruits in, viii. 116 sgq.; 
sticks or stones piled on scenes of 
violent death in, ix. 15; fear of 
demons in, ix. 89 sgg.; the use of 
animals as scapegoats in, ix. 190 sqg.; 
epidemics sent away in toy chariots in, 
ix. 193 5¢.; origin of the drama in, ix. 
384 sg. ; seclusion of girls at puberty 
in, x. 68 sgg. ; fire-festivals in, xi. I 
sqq.; sixty years’ cycle in, xi. 77 2.!; 
torture of suspected witches in, xi. 
159; Loranthus in, xi. 317 

India, ancient, ceremony performed by 
persons supposed to have been dead 
in, i. 75; the magical nature of 
ritual in, i, 228; rain-charms in, i. 
289, 290; fighting the wind in, i. 328 ; 
magical power of kings in, i. 366; 
maxim not to look at one’s reflection 
in water in, iii. 94; magic practised 
on refuse of food in, iii, 129; sacri- 
ficial victims strangled in, iii. 247; 
new king not allowed to shave his hair 
for a year in, iii. 260; mourners cut 
their hair and nails in, iii. 285 ; knots 
loosed at childbirth in, iii. 294; doc- 
trine of the transmigration of human 
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souls into animals in, viii. 298 sg. ; 
king beaten at his inauguration in, ix. 
263; the Twelve Days in, ix. 324 sg. ; 
the horse-sacrifice in, xi. 80 2.3; tradi- 
tional cure of skin disease in, xi. 192 

India, the Central Provinces of, sacred 
trees in, ii. 43; belief as to man’s 
shadow in the, iii. 82 sg.; peacock 
worshipped among the Bhils of, viii. 
29; transference of sickness among 
the Korkus of, ix. 7; expulsion of 
disease in the, ix. 190 

, the North-Western Provinces of, 

belief as to shadow of goat-sucker in, 

iii, 82; harvest custom in, vii. 222 

sq.; arrest and imprisonment of deities 

in, ix. 6r ; the tug-of-war in, ix. 181 

, Northern, coco-nuts sacred in, ii. 

51; the emdlica oficinalis sacred in, 

ii, 51; eyes of owl eaten in, viii. 

144 sg.; Dravidian tribes of, ix. 259 

, South-Eastern, the Lhoosai of, ii. 

48, vii. 122 

, Southern, the Kapu of, i. 284 

n.; the Malas of, i. 294, Vili. 93; 

inspired devil-dancers in, i. 382; 

the Kuruvikkarans of, i. 382; the 

Vellalas of, ii. 57 2.4; the Todas of, 

iii. 15, 271 ; the Adivi or forest Gollas 

of, iii. 149; the Maravars of, iii. 234; 

names of relations tabooed in, iii. 338; 

the Canarese of, iii. 402; kings for- 

merly killed after a twelve years’ reign 
in, iv. 46sg¢.; law of retaliation among 

a robber caste of, iv. 141 sg.; the 

Malayans of, iv. 216; sacrifice of 

finger-joints in, iv. 219; the Coorgs 

of, viii, s5 ` 

, Upper, transference of smallpox in, 

ix. 6 

, Vedic, consecration of the sacrificer 
of soma in, iii. 159 7. 

Indian Archipelago, division of agricul- 
tural work between men and women in 
the, vii. 124; head-hunting in the, 
vii. 256; kinship of men with croco- 
diles in the, viii. 212; expulsion of 
diseases in the, ix. 199; birth-custom 
in the, xi. 155 

ceremonies analogous to the rites 

of Adonis, v. 227 

legend parallel to Balder myth, 

xi. 280 

prophet, his objections to agri- 

culture, v. 88 sg. 

rain-charm by means of an otter, i. 

289 

ritual, ancient, at felling a tree, ii. 20 

stories of the transference of human 

souls, iii. 49 

tribes of North-Western America, 

their masked dances, ix. 375 599. 
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Indians of Arizona, mock human sacrifice 
among the, iv. 215 

of Brazil, their attention to the moon 

more than to the sun, vi. 138. See 

also Brazil 

of British Columbia, their cannibal 

orgies, vii. 18 sg. See also Columbia, 

British 

of California, their annual festivals 

of the dead, vi. 52 5g. See also Cali- 

fornia and Californian Indians 

of Canada, their ceremony of miti- 

gating the cold of winter, iv. 259 sg. 

of Costa Rica, their customs in 

fasts, x. 20 

of Granada seclude their future 

rulers, x. 19 

of North America, their customs on 

the war-path, iii. 158 sgg. ; their fear 

of naming the dead, iii. 351 sg¢g.; 

effeminate sorcerers among the, vi, 

254, 255 sg.; not allowed to sit on 

bare ground in war, x. 5; seclusion 

of girls among the, x. 41 sgg. ; imitate 
lightning by torches, x. 340 #.1; rites 
of initiation into religious associations 
among the, xi. 267 sgg. See also North 

American Indians 

of San Juan Capistrano, vii. 125 ; 

their ceremony at the new moon, Vi. 142; 

sacrifice the great buzzard, viii. 169 

sqq.; their ordeal by stings of ants, x. 64 

of South America, women’s agri- 

cultural work among the, vii. 119 5¢¢. ; 

mutual scourgings among the, ix. 262. 

See also South American Indians 

of tropical America represent the 

rain-god weeping, vi. 33 2.3 

of the Ucayali River in Peru, their 
greeting to the new moon, vi. 142. See 
also America and American Indians 

Indifference to death displayed by many 
races, iv. 136 sgq. 

to paternity of kings under female 
kinship, ii. 274 $94. 

Indo-China, conventional names for com- 
mon objects on certain occasions in, iil. 
404, 404 7.3 ; the Thay of, viii. 121 ; 
worship of spirits in, ix. 97 sg. 

Indonesian ideas of rice-soul, vii. 181 5g. ; 
treatment of the growing rice as a 
breeding woman, vii. 183 sg. 

Indra, great Indian god, viii. 120; thunder- 
bolt of, i. 269; figure of, painted in cere- 
mony for stopping rain, i. 296; father 
of Gandharva-Sena, iv. 124; sacrificial 
cake of first-fruits offered to, viii. 120; 
creation of, ix. 410 

and Apala, in the Rigveda, xi. 192 

and the demon Namuci, Indian 

degend of, xi. 280 

and the dragon Vrtra, iv. 106 sg. 
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Indrapoera, the rajah of, related to cro- 
codiles, viii. 211 

Indrapoora, story of the daughter of a 
merchant of, xi. 147 

Industrial evolution from uniformity to 
diversity of function, i. 421 

progress essential to intellectual 
progress, i, 218 

Inersdorf, in Upper Bavaria, the Goat at 
threshing at, vii. 287 

Infant, children whipt at death of an, 
ix. 261 sq. 

Infant sons of kings placed by goddesses 
on fire, v. 180. See also Infants, Child, 
and Children 

Infanticide among the Australian abori- 
gines, iv. 187 2.8; sometimes suggested 
by a doctrine of transmigration or re- 
incarnation of human souls, iv. 188 
sg. ; prevalent in Polynesia, iv. 191, 
196; among savages, iv. 196 sg. 

Infants, burial of, so as to ensure their 
rebirth, i. 103 sgg., iv. 199, V. 91, 93 
5gq.; at Gezer, v. 108 sg.; burial of 
murdered, in the room where they 
were born, ix. 45 

exposed to the attacks of demons, 

iii. 235, 323 

tabooed, iii. 255, x. 5, 20 

Infection, supposed dangerous, of lying- 
in women, iii. 147 sgg., 150 594. 

of death, i. 143 

of feminine weakness, iii. 202 sg. ; 
dreaded by savages, iii. 164 sg. 

Infectiousness of personal acts or states 
on principles of homoeopathic magic, 
i, 142 $g., 147 

Infertility, evil spirits of, ix. 250 

Infidelity of wife thought to injure absent 
husband, i. 123, 124 Sg., 128, 131, 
ili, 197 

Influence of the sexes on vegetation, ii. 
97 sgg. ; of great men on the popular 
imagination, vi. 199; of mother-kin 
on religion, vi. 202 sgg. 

Influenza expelled by scapegoat, ix. rgr, 
193 

Ingarda tribe of West Australia, their 
belief as to the birth of children, v. 104 

Ingiald, son of King Aunund, ate wolf’s 
heart, viii. 146 

Ingleborough in Yorkshire, underground 
streams near, v. 152; the need-fire 
near, x. 288 

Ingleton in Yorkshire, need-fire at, x. 
288 

Ingniet or Ingiet, a secret society of New 
Britain, xi. 156 

Inhaling smoke as means of inspirat'->, 
i. 383 n 

Inheritance of property pane w er- 
kin, rules of, vi. 203 #.} 
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Inishmurray, perpetual fire in the monas- 
tery of, ii. 241 sg. 

Initiation, teeth knocked out at, in Aus- 
tralia, i. 176 ; custom of covering the 
mouth after, iii, 122; taboos observed 
by novices at, iii. 141 5g., 156 sg. new 
names given at, iii. 320, 383 ; in the 
Eleusinian mysteries associated with 
the hope of immortality, vii. 90 sg.; by 
spirits, ix. 375; at puberty, pretence of 
killing the novice and bringing him to 
life again during, xi. 225 sgg.; of young 
men, bull-roarers sounded at the, xi. 
227 549., 233 syg. See also Initiatory 
Ceremonies 

in Africa, xi. 251 sgg. 

in Australia, xi. 227, 233 sg., of 
a medicine-man in Australia, xi. 237 
5qq. 

———- in Ceram, xi. 249 5¢9. 

in Fiji, xi. 243 sgg.; apparently 

intended to introduce the novices to 

the worshipful spirits of the dead, xi. 

246 

in German New Guinea, xi. 193 

— in Halmahera, xi. 248 

—— in New Britain, xi. 246 sg. 

in New Guinea, xi. 239 sgg. 

—— in North America, xi. 266 sgg. 

in Rook, xi, 246 

Initiatory ceremonies of Central Aus- 
tralian aborigines, i. 92 sgg.; of the 
Australian aborigines perhaps intended 
to ensure reincarnation after death, i. 
IOI, 106 

rite, gashes cut in back of novice, 
vii. 106 

Injibandi tribe of West Australia, their 
belief as to the birth of children, v 
105 

Injury to a man’s shadow conceived as an 
injury to the man, ill. 78 sgg. 

Inn, the lower valley of the river, the 
‘‘Grass-ringers"’ in, ix. 247; effigies 
burnt at Midsummer in, x. 172 sg. 

Innerste river of Central Germany, x. 124 

Inning Goose, name for the harvest- 
supper, vii. 277 2. 

Inrocents, Bishop of, in France, ix. 334; 
Festival of the, ix. 336 sgg. 

Innocents’ Day, young people beat each 
other on, ix. 270, 271 ; mock pope or 
bishop on, ix. 336, 337, 338 

Innovations, the savage distrust of, iii. 
230 599. 

Innuits (Esquimaux), their belief as to 
venison and walrus, x. 13 sg. See 
Esquimaux 

Ino and Melicertes, iv. 161, 162 

Inoculation as a mode of exorcizing 
demons and ghosts, iii. 106 sg. ; with 
moral and other virtues, viii. 158 sgg. 
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Inquisition, the, i. 407; commits the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit to the 
flames, i. 408 sg. 

Insanity, supposed cause of, iii 83; 
burying in an ant-hill as a cure for, 
x. 64 

Inscription, in Etruscan letters, ii. 186 ; 
in Phoenician and Greek, at Malta, v. 
16 ; bilingual, in Hittite and cuneiform, 
on a seal, v. 145 7.2 

——, Greek, in sanctuary of the Mistress 
at Lycosura, iii. 227 z., 314 7.3; of 
Aurelia Aemilia at Tralles, v. 38; at 
Paphos relating to Paphian Aphrodite, 
v. 43 2.1; relating to Olbian Zeus, v. 
159 ; relating to Megarsian Athena, v. 
169 2.*; relating to first-fruits at 
Eleusis, vii. 55 sg. ; great Eleusinian, 
of 329 B.C., vii. 61 2.4; relating to 
worship of Zeus at Magnesia, viii. 7 

——-, the Moabite stone, V. 15 .°, 20 
2.2, 163 2.3 

of Nebuchadnezzar, ix. 357 2.8 

, Palmyrene, v. 162 2.? 

, Phoenician, of King Yehaw-melech, 

v. 14; of King Panammu, v. 16 2,1; 

of King Uri-milk or Adon-milk, v. 

17 2.1 

, the Rosetta stone, vi. 27, 151 2.3 

Inscriptions, Arabic, found in Sheba, iii. 
125 7. 

, Assyrian, relating to King Shamash- 

shumukin, v. 174 #.1; relating to 

Queen Shammuramat, V. 177 2.}, ix. 

zon.. 

, Attic (Athenian), relating to the 

Eleusinian games, vii. 71, 71'2.°, 79 

n.2 

, Egyptian, treaty with Hittites, v. 
136; Pyramid Texts, vi. 4 

——, Elamite, ix. 367 

„Greek, relating to Zeus at Panamara 
in Caria, i. 29; relating to kings of 
Mytilene, i. 45 2.4; relating to kings 
of Paphos, v. 42 #.5; at Olba with 
names of Teucer, V. 144 ”.3, 151; re- 
lating to Corycian Zeus, v. 155; 
relating to Kanyteldeis, v. 158; re- 
lating to Hieropolis-Castabala, v. 168 
n.l; at Mantinea, relating to Demeter 
and Persephone, vii. 46 7.7; relating 
to festivals at Eleusis, vii. 51, 51 2.) 
52, 61, 63 2.7, 72 7. 

——, Hittite, V. 134, 135 %., 136, 185 2.8 

———, Latin, at Nemi and Aricia, i. 4 %2., 
19 2.2; relating to Flamens, i. 20 n.3; 
relating to Kings of the Sacred Rites, 
i. 447.1; relating to fctores Vestalium 
and fctores Pontificum, i. 204; re- 
lating to Dianus, i, 381 #.!; relating 
to Jupiter Dolichenus, v.. 136 2.7; re- 
lating to Dendrophori, v. 266 7; 
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relating to the faurobolium or tauro- 
polium, V. 275 sg., 275 n.1; relating 
to the paternity of Jupiter, vi. 234 

Insects, spirits of the dead thought to 
lodge in, i. 105, V. 95 sg., Vi. 162, viii. 
290; homoeopathic magic of, i. 152; 
charms to protect the fields against, 
Vili. 275 5g., 279 Sq., 281; transmi- 
gration of sinners into, viii. 299 

Insensibility to pain as a sign of inspira- 
tion, V. 169 sg. 

Inspiration, i. 376 sgg.; shiverings and 
shakings as signs of, i. 377; produced 
by intoxication, i. 378 ; by_ incense, i. 
379; by blood, i, 381 sgg.; by sacred 
plant or tree, i. 383 sgg. ; by smoke, 
i. 383 sg. ; by snuffing up the savour 
of sacrifice, i. 383 2.2; of victims, 
i. 384 sgg.; primitive’ theory of, iii. 
248; insensibility to pain as sign of, 
v. 169 sg. ; savage theory of, V. 299 

——, prophetic, through the spirits ot 
dead kings and chiefs, iv. 201, vi. 171, 
172, 192 sg. ; under the influence of 
music, V. 52 Sg., 54 SJ., 74 

Inspired or religious type of man-god,. i, 
244 

men, in China, ix. 117; walk 

through fire unharmed, xi. 5 sg. 

men and women in the Pelew 

Islands, vi. 207 sg. 

priests and priestesses, i. 377 $4. 

Insulation of women at menstruation, x. 


97 

Intellectual progress dependent on eco- 
nomic progress, ij. 218 

Intercalary month in the Celtic calendar 
of Gaul, ix. 342 sgg. 

periods, customs and superstitions 

attaching to, ix. 328 sg. ; deemed un- 

lucky, ix. 339 $44. 

periods of five days, ix. 339 $77.» 
407 2.1 

Intercalation introduced to correct the 
vague Egyptian year, vi. 26, 27, 28, 
ix. 340 sg.; in the ancient Mexican 
calendar, vi. 28 2.8, ix. 339 sg.; in 
Greek calendar, vii. 81, 83 ; rudiment- 
ary, to equate lunar and solar years, 
ix, 325 394. 

Intercourse of the sexes practised to make 
the crops and fruits grow, ii. 98 sgg. ; 
with wives enjoined before war, iii. 
164 2.1; enjoined on manslayers, ili. 
176; between husbands and wives 
enjoined on various occasions among 
Bantu tribes, viii. 7o 2.4 See also 
Continence 

Interlunar day, celebration of Sacred 
Marriages on the, iv. 73 

Interpretation of the fire-festivals, x. 328 


Sq., Xi. I5 59g. 
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Interregnum on intercalary days, ix. 328 sg. 

Interrex, ii. 296 

Intervals of time, Greek and Latin modes 
of reckoning, iv. 59 2.3 

Intichiuma, magical totemic ceremonies 
in Central Australia, i. 85, viii. 165 7.? 

Intoxicating liquors drunk to produce 
inspiration, i. 378 

Intoxication accounted inspiration, iii. 
248, 249, 250 

Inua, a person's shade, among the Esqui- 
maux, ili. 96 

nuas, manlike shades or spirits of ani- 
mals, among the Esquimaux, ix. 380, 
381 

Inuit. See Esquimaux 

Inuus, epithet applied to Faunus, vi. 
234 2.5 

Inverness, the corp chre in, i. 69 

Inverness-shire, the harvest Maiden in, 
vii. 162; Beltane cakes in, x. 153 

Inversion of social ranks at the Satur- 
nalia and kindred festivals, ix. 308, 
337: 339: 359: 497 

Invisibility acquired by magical ointment 
made out of a mouldering corpse, viii. 
163 3g. 

Invisible, charm to make an army, vi. 
251 

Invocation of the dead, iii. 172 

Invocavit Sunday, ‘‘Sawing the Old 
Woman” on, iv. 243 

Invulnerability, charm to produce, i. 
146 sg.; acquired by inoculation, 
viii. 160; conferred by a species 
of mistletoe, xi. 79 sg. ; conferred by 
decoction of a parasitic orchid, xi. 81 ; 
of Balder, xi. 94; attained through 
blood-brotherhood with animal, xi. 
201; thought to be attained through 
initiation, xi. 275 sg., 276 n.1 

Invulnerable warlock or giant, stories of 
the, xi. 97 sgq. 

Inzia River, in Africa, vii. 119 

lolaus, friend of Hercules, v. 1312 

Iolcus, Jason at, ili. 3112 

Iona, St. Columba's tomb in, i. 160 

Ionian women would not name their 
husbands, iii. 337 

Iowa Indians, their respect for rattle- 
snakes, viii, 217 sg. 

Iphiclus and Melampus, i. 158 

Iphinoe, libations and offerings of hair 
on tomb of the maiden, i. 28 

Ipswich witches, x. 304 sg. 

Irac, province of, report of death of King 
of the Jinn in, iv. 8 

Iraca, or Sogamozo, the pontiff of, i. 416 

Iran, marriage custom in, x. 75 

Iranian year, the old, vi. 67 

Iranians, the old, their annual festival of 
the dead (Fravashis), vi. 67 sg. 
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Irawadi River, royal criminals sunk in 
the, iii. 242 

Irayas of Luzon offer first-fruits to the 
souls of their ancestors, viii. 124 

Ireland, ‘‘ burying the sheaf” in, i. 69; 
woman burnt as a witch in, i. 236, X. 
323 5g.; hoops wreathed with rowan 
and marigolds carried on May Day in, 
ii. 63 ; the May Queen in, ii. 87 ; per- 
petual fires in, ii. 240 sgg.; oaks and 
yews in the peat-bogs of, ii. 351; 
Druidism and Christianity in, ii. 363 ; 
cut hair preserved against the day of 
judgment by old women in, iii. 280 
sg. ; divination by knotted threads in, 
iii. 304 2.5; the old kings of, might 
not have any personal blemish, iv. 39 ; 
sacred oaks in, v. 37 2.2; cutting the 
last corn (the churn) at harvest in, vii. 
154 5g.; hunting the wren in, viii. 319 
sq. ; Sticks or stones piled on scenes of 
violent death in, ix. 15; candles on 
Twelfth Night in, ix. 321 sg.; the 
Druid’s Glass in, x. 16; new fire at 
Hallowe'en in, x. 139, 225; Beltane 
fires in, x. 157 sg. ; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 201 sgg. ; fairies at Hallowe'en 
in, x. 226 sg.; Hallowe'en customs in, 
X. 241 sg. ; witches as hares in, x. 315 
n.l; bathing at Midsummer in, xi. 29 ; 
cure for whooping-cough in, xi. 192 7.1 

, ancient, the Celts of, ii. 116; 
sacred oak groves in, ii. 242 5g., 363; 
taboos observed by the kings of, iii, 
11 sg.; the great fairs of, iv. 99 sgg. 

Irish belief as to green boughs on May 
Day, ii. 52 

crannogs, oak timber in the, ii. 352 

custom as to a fall, iii. 68; as to 

friends’ blood, iii, 244 sg. 

kings, magical virtues attributed to, 

i. 367 

legend of the self-sacrifice of monks 

to stay a plague, iv. 159 #.} 

precautions against witches on May 

Day, ii. 53 

sacrifice of firstlings, iv. 183 

story of the external soul, xi. 132 

Irle, J., on the sacred sticks representing 
ancestors of the Herero, ii. 223 2.2; on 
the religion of the Herero, vi. 186 sg. 

Iron, homocopathic magic of, i. 159 5¢.; 
not to be touched, iii, 167; tabooed, 
iii. 176, 225 sgg.; used as a charm 
against spirits, iii. 232 sgg., viii. 51; 
not allowed to touch Atys, v. 286 2.5; 
not to be used in digging fern root, xi. 
65; mistletoe gathered without the use 
of, xi. 78 ; notto beused in cutting certain 
plants, xi. 8r #.; customs observed 
by the Toradjas at the working of, xi, 
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Tron Age in Denmark, ii. 352 

axe, use of, forbidden, viii. 248 

-Beard, Dr., a Whitsuntide mum- 

mer, iv. 208, 212, 233 

instruments, use of, tabooed, iii. 

205, 206 

rings as talismans, ili. 235, 315 

—— -wort, bunches of, held in the smoke 
of the Midsummer fires, x. 179 

Ironwood trees, spirits of, propitiated, 
ìi. 40 

Iroquois, their belief in the spirits of trees 
and plants, ii. 12; their thunder-god, 
ii. 369 sg.; names of the dead not 
mentioned among the, iii. 352; tell 
their tales of wonder only in winter, 
iii. 385; their myth of the Spirits of 
Corn, Beans, and Squashes, vii. 177 ; 
their sacrifice of white dogs, viii. 258 
n.1, ix. 127, 209 sg.; their ‘‘ festival 
of dreams,” ix. 127; their New Year 
festival, ix. 127, 209 sg. ; their use of 
scapegoats, ix. 209 Sg., 233; Cere- 
mony of the new fire among the, x. 133 
sg.; need-fire among the, x. 299 5g. 

Irrigation in ancient Egypt, vi. 31 sg. ; 
rites of, in Egypt, vi. 33 sgg. ; sacrifices 
offered in connexion with, vi. 38 sg. 

Isa or Parvati, an Indian goddess, wife 
of Mahadeva, v. 241 

Isaac, Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of, 
iv. 177, Vi. 219 72.1 

Isaacs, Nathaniel, on custom of putting 
Zulu kings to death, iv. 36 sg. 

Isaiah (vii. 14), on the virgin who shall 
bear a son, i. 36 2.2; (xxx, 33), on 
the king's pyre in Tophet, v. 177, 178; 
possible allusion to gardens of Adonis 
in (xvii. 10), v. 236 2.1; (xxvi. 19), on 
dew, v. 247 2.1; " houses of the soul ” 
in (iii. 20), xi. 155 7.3 

Iser Mountains in Silesia, Walpurgis 
bonfires to keep off witches in the, 
ix. 163 

Iserlohn in Westphalia, custom of 
‘ quickening” cattle on May morning 
at, ix. 266 sg. 

Isfendiyar and Rustem, X. 104 $g., 314 

Ishtar, great Babylonian goddess, her 
love for Tammuz, v. 8 sg.; her descent 
into the world of the dead, v. 8 
sg., ix. 406; her title Dodah, v. 20 
n.2; associated with Sirius, ix. 359 
n.l; Esther equivalent to, ix. 365; 
served by harlots, ix. 372; at Erech, 
ix. 398; her visit to Anu, ix. 399 nt; 
goddess of fertility in animals, ix. 406 
n.' See also Astarte 

(Astarte) and Mylitta, v. 36, 37 n.1 

and Gilgamesh, ix. 371 37., 398 sg. 

and Semiramis, ix. 369 $94. 

and Tammuz, ix. 399, 406 
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Tsilimela, the Pleiades, among the Ama- 
zulu, vii. 316 

Isis, shrine of, at Nemi, i. 5; watches 
over childbirth, ii. 133; how she 
discovered the name of Ra, iii. 387 
sgg. ; in Sirius, iv. 5, vi. 34 35%., 152; 
and the king’s son at Byblus, v, 
180; invoked by Egyptian reapers, v. 
232, vi. 45, 1173; sister and wife of 
Osiris, vi, 6 sg., 116; and the scorpions, 
vi. 8; in the form of a hawk, vi. 8, 
20; in the papyrus swamps, vi. 8; in 
the form of a swallow, vi. 9; at Byblus, 
vi. 9 sg. ; at the well, vi. 9, 111 7.8; 
her search for the body of Osiris, vi. 
I0, 50, 85; recovers and buries the 
body of Osiris, vi. ro sg., vii, 262; 
mourns Osiris, vi. 12; restores Osiris 
to life, vi. 13; date of the festival 
of, vi. 26 2.2, 33; her tears supposed 
to swell the Nile, vi. 33; as a cow 
or a woman with the head of a cow, 
vi. 50, 85, 88 2.1. or; her priest 
wears a jackal’s mask, vi. 85 2.3; de- 
capitated by her son Horus, vi. 88 2.1; 
her temple at Philae, vi. 89, 1x1; her 
many names, vi. 115; a corn-goddess, 
vi. 116 sg.; her discovery of wheat 
and barley, vi. 116; identified with 
Ceres, vi. 117; identified with De- 
meter, vi. 117; as the ideal wife and 
mother, vi. 117 sg. ; refinement and 
spiritualization of, vi. 117 5g. ; popu- 
larity of her worship in the Roman 
empire, vi. 118; her resemblance to 
the Virgin Mary, vi. 118 sg.; dirge 
of, vii. 215; at Tithorea, festivals of, 
viii. 18 2.1; in relation to cows, viii. 
35; etymology of her name, viii. 35 
n.*; collects the scattered limbs of 
Osiris, viii. 264; the birth of, ix. 341 

-Hathor, worship of, perhaps de- 

rived from reverence of pastoral peoples 

for their cattle, viii. 35 7.7 

and Osiris perhaps personated by 
human couples, ix. 386 

Isistines Indians of Paraguay, mourners 
refrain from scratching their heads 
among the, iii. 159 7. 

Island, need-fire kindled in an, x. 290 
sg., 291 Sg. 

Islay, the corp chre in, i. 68; the Old 
Wife at harvest in, vii. 141 sg.; the 
harvest Cailleach in, vii. 166; cures 
for toothache in, ix. 62 

Isle de France, the May-tree and Father 
May in, ii. 74 sg.; harvest customs 
in, vii. 221, 226; Midsummer giant 
burnt in, xi. 38 

of Man, St. Bridget in the, ii. 94 

sg. ; May Day in the, iv. 258; Queen 

of May and Queen of Winter in the, 
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iv. 258; hunting the wren in the, viii. 
318 sg. ; Beltane fires in the, x. 157. 
See Man, Isle of 

Isle of May, St. Mary's well in, ii. 161r 

of St. Mary, inhabitants of, apolo- 
gize to mother-whale for destroying her 
offspring, viii. 235 

Islip, in Oxfordshire, May garlands at, 
ii. 62 z.? 

Isocrates on Aeacus, ii. 360 2.; a com- 
petitor for prize of eloquence at 
Halicarnassus, iv. 95; on Demeter’s 
gift of the corn, vii. 54 sg. 

Isolation of the man-god, iii. 132 

Isowa or Aisawa, a religious order in 
Morocco, vii. 21. See Aisawa 

Israelites covet the foreskins of the Philis- 
tines, i. rox #.2; their rules of cere- 
monial purity observed in war, iii. 157 
$g., 177 ; their custom of burning their 
children in honour of Baal, iv. 168 
sqq. ; their brazen serpent, viii, 281. 
See also Jews 

Issapoo, in Fernando Po, the cobra- 
capella worshipped at, viii. 174 

Issini on the Gold Coast, custom observed 
by executioners at, iii. 171 sg. 

Isthmian games held every two years, 
vii. 86; instituted in honour of Meli- 
certes, iv. 93, 103 

Istria, the Croats of, xi. 75 

Iswara or Mahadeva, an Indian god, v. 
241, 242 

Italian and Celtic languages akin, ii. 189 

money, the oldest, i. 23 

peoples, ancient, their custom of the 

‘sacred spring,” iv. 186 

women, their disposal of their loose 
hair, ili, 28x 

Italians, their myths of kings or heroes 
begotten by the fire-god, vi. 235; 
their cure for fever, ix. 55; their 
season for sowing in spring, ix. 346; 
the oak the chief sacred tree among 
the ancient, xi. 89; their stories of 
the external soul, xi. 105 sgg. ; their 
ancient practice of passing conquered 
enemies under a yoke, xi. 193 sg. 

, the early, a pastoral as well as an 
agricultural people, ii. 324 

Italmens of Kamtchatka, their effigy of a 
wolf, viii. 173 2.4 

Italones, the, of the Philippine Islands, 
drink the blood of slain foes to acquire 
their courage, viii. 152 

Italy, change in the flora of, i. 8; ‘‘ Saw- 
ing the Old Woman" at Mid-Lent in, 
iv, 240 sg.; seven-legged effigies of Lent 
in, iv. 244 sg.; swinging as a festal 
rite in modern, iv. 283, 284; hot 
springs in, v. 213; divination at Mid- 
summer in, v. 254; ‘‘killing the Hare” 
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at harvest in, vii. 280; cure of warts 
in, .ix. 48; birth-trees in, xi. 165; 
mistletoe in, xi. 316, 317 

Italy, ancient, spinning on highroads 
forbidden to women in, i. 113, viii. 119 
n.5; forests of, ii. 8; tree-worship in, 
ii. ro; sacred groves in, ii. 122; oaks 
sacred to Jupiter in, ii. 361 ; vintage 
inaugurated by priests in, viii. 133; 
colleges of the Salii in, ix. 232; the 
Ambarvalia in, ix. 359 

Itasy, Lake, in Madagascar, proclamation 
to crocodiles at, viii. 214 

Itch of Hercules, v. 209 

Itonamas of South America, their way of 
detaining the soul in the body, iii, 31 

Itongo, an ancestral spirit (Zulu term, 
singular of Amatongo), iii. 88 z., vi. 
184 72,2, 185, viii. 166, xi. 202 7. 

Itzgrund, in Saxe-Coburg, the last sheaf 
called the Old Woman at, vii. 139 

Ivory Coast, the Baoules of the, iii. 70; 
human souls in bats on the, viii. 287 ; 
totemism among the Siena of the, xi. 
220 n.° 

Ivy chewed by Bacchanals, i. 384; 
identified or associated with Dionysus, 
ii. 251, vii. 4; used in kindling fire by 
friction, ii. 25x, 252; prohibition to 
touch or name, iii. 13 sg. ; sacred to 
Attis, v.278; sacred to Osiris, vi. 112; 
to dream on, x. 242 

Ivy Girl in Kent, vii. 153 

‘xia, a kind of mistletoe, xi. 317, 318 

Iyyar, Assyrian month, corresponding to 
May, ii. 130 

Izdubar. See Gilgamesh 


Ja-Luo tribes of Kavirondo, spearing a 
man's shadow among the, iii. 79; 
purification of manslayers among the, 
iii. 177; eat leopard’s flesh to become 
brave, viii. 142 

Jablanica, need-fire at, x. 286 

Jabim. See Yabim 

Jablonski, P. E., on Osiris as a sun-god, 
vi. 120 

Jabme-Aimo, the abode of the dead, 
among the Lapps, viii. 257 

Jack-in-the-Green, ii. 82, xi. 37 

o’ Lent, iv. 230 

wood burnt in exorcism, iv. 216 

Jackal, transmigration of sinner into, 
viii. 299 

-god Up-uat, in ancient Egypt, vi. 


154 

Jackal’s head, Egyptian priest represented 
wearing a, vii, 260 

heart not eaten lest it make the eater 
timid, viii. 141 

—— mask worn by priest of Isis, vi 
85 2.8 
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Jackals, tigers called, iii. 402, 403 

Jackson, Professor Henry, on the Pole- 
march at Athens, iii. 22 2.1; on the use 
of swallows as scapegoats in ancient 
Greece, ix. 35 7.3 

Jacob wrestling with the angel, American 
Indian parallel to the story of, viii. 
264 sgg. 

Jacob of Edessa, viii. 280 2. 

Jacob, G., on the fire-drill of the ancient 
Bedouins, ii, 209 

Jacobsen, J. Adrian, on the Secret 
Societies of North-Western America, 
1X. 377 397. 

Jaffa, new Easter fire carried to, x. 
130 7. 

Jaga, title of the king of Cassange, iv. 
56, 203 

Jagas, a tribe of Angola, their custom of 
infanticide, iv. 196 sg. 

Jaggas of East Africa, their fire customs, 
ii. 259 

Jagor, as to ignorance of the art of 
making fire, ii. 254 7. 

Jaguar imitated by actor or dancer, ix. 
381 

Jaguars eaten in order to acquire courage, 
viii. 140; souls of dead in, viii. 285, 286 

Jahn, U., on girding fruit-trees with straw 
at Christmas, ii. 17 7.5 

Jaintias or Syntengs, a Khasi tribe of 
Assam, custom of religious suicide 
among the, iv. 55 

Jakkaneri, in the Neilgherry Hills, the 
fire-walk at, xi. 9 

Jakun, the, of the Malay Peninsula, 
power of medicine-men among the, i. 
360; use a special language in search- 
ing for camphor, iii. 405 

Jalina piramurana, a headman of the 
Dieri, i. 336 

Jalno, temporary ruler at Lhasa, ix. 218 
sqq. 

Jamadwitiya Day in Behar, brothers re- 
viled by sisters on, i. 279 

Jambi in Sumatra, temporary kings in, 
iv. 154 

Jamblichus on insensibility to pain as 
sign of inspiration, v. 169; on the 
purifying virtue of fire, v. 181 

James, M. R., on the charges of ritual 
murder brought against the Jews, ix. 
395 7s. 2 and 3; on the Sibyl’s Wish, 
xX. 100 7. 

James and Philip, the Apostles, feast of, 
x. 158 

eo A touches for scrofula, i. 370 

Jamieson, John, on the fairies and Trows, 
ix. 168 72.1, 169 2.2; on the ‘‘ quarter- 
ill,” x. 296 2.4 

Jana, another form of Diana, ii. 381, 
382, 383. See Diana 
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Jangam, priest of the Lingayats, wor- 
shipped as a god, i. 404 5g. 

Janiculum hill, the, secession of the 
plebeians to, ii. 186; and the grove 
of Helernus, ii, 190 7.3; the oak- 
woods of the, ii. 382; Janus as a king 
resident on, li. 382 

Jankari, a god, human sacrifices for the 
crops offered to, vil. 244 

Janua, derived from Janus, ii. 384 

January, the 6th of, reckoned in the East 
the Nativity of Christ, v. 304, x. 246; 
the Holi festival in, xi. r; the fire- 
walk in, xi. 8 

Janus, two-faced images like those ‘of, 
set up by mothers of still-born twins, i. 
269 #.1; a god of the sky, ii. 381 57.; 
called Junonian, ii. 382; as a god of 
doors, ii. 383 sg. ; explanation of the 
two-headed, ii. 384 sg. ; double-headed 
images of, with stick and key, ii. 385 ; 
in Roman mythology, vi. 235 7.6 

and Carna, ii. 190 

(Dianus) and Diana, doubles of 

Jupiter and Juno, ii. 190 s., 381 5g. 

and Jupiter, xi. 302 7. 

Janus-like deity on coins, v. 165 

Japan, contagious magic of footprints in, 
i, 208 sg.; black dog sacrificed for rain 
in the mountains of, i. 291 sg.; rain- 
making by means of a stone in, i. 305; 
the Mikado of, i. 417, iii. 2 sgqg.; fruit- 
trees threatened in, to make them bear 
fruit, ii. 2x; Kaempfer’s history of, 
iii. 3 2.2; Caron’s account of, iii, 4 
n.2; mock human sacrifices in, iv. 
218; annual festival of the dead in, vi. 
65; superstitious practice of robbers 
in, vii. 235 2.2; the fox associated with 
the rice-god in, vii. 297 ; the Ainos of, 
viii. 52, x. 20, xi. 60; cure for tooth- 
ache in, ix. 71; expulsion of demons 
in, ix. 118 sg., 143 sg.; Feast of 
Lanterns in, ix. 151 sg. ; annual ex- 
pulsion of evil in, ix. 212 sg. ; cere- 
mony of new fire in, x. 137 sg. ; the 
fire-walk in, xi. 9 sg. 

Japanese, their use of magical images, i. 
60, 71; treatment of the placenta 
among the, i. 195 ; use ropes to keep 
off demons, ix. 154 7. 

Japanese account of the Aino bear- 
festival, viii. 187 sg. 

alps, rain-making in the, i. 251 

deities of the Sun, vii. 212 

mode of procuring rain by an arti- 
ficial dragon, i. 297 ; by doing violence 
to deity, i. 297 

Japura River in Brazil, viii. 157 

Jar, the evils of a whole year shut up in 
4, ix, 202. See also Jars 

Jaray. See Chréais 
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Jargon, artificial, used by searchers for 
eagle-wood, iii. 404. Seeadso Language, 
special 

Jadrischau, in Silesia, athletic sports at 
harvest at, vii. 76 

Jarkino, trees respected in, ii. 18 

Jars, winds kept by priest in, iii, 5; 
souls conjured into, iii. 70 ; burial in, 
iv. 12 sq., V. 109 2.1, See also Jar 

Jasmine married to a tamarind in India, 
ii. 25 

Jason and Medea, v. 181 7.1 

and Pelias, iii. 311 sg. 

Jassnitz, in Moravia, custom of ‘‘ Carry- 
ing out Death" at, iv. 238 sg. 

Jastrow, Professor M., on the festival of 
Tammuz, v. 10 ”.1; on the character 
of Tammuz, v. 230 #.; on the epic of 
Gilgamesh, ix. 399 7.1 

Jatakas, collection of Buddhist tales, viii. 
299 7.5, ix. 41, 45 

Jaundice treated by homoeopathic magic, 
i. 79 sgq.; called the royal disease, i. 
371 2.4; transferred to a tench, ix. 52 

Java, magical images in, i 58; cere- 
monies to procure offspring in, i. 73 ; 
belief as to the homoeopathic magic of 
house timber in, i. 146; charm to pro- 
duce sleep in, i. 148 ; treatment of the 
afterbirth in, i. 192 ; rain-making in, i. 
257 sg.; ceremonies for preventing rain 
in, i. 270 sg. ; rain-charm by means of 
cats in, i, 289 ; special forms of speech 
used in addressing social superiors in, 
i. 402 z.; modes of deceiving the 
spirits of plants in, ii. 23; sexual 
intercourse practised to promote the 
growth of rice in, ii. 98 ; ceremony at 
tapping a palm-tree for wine in, ii. 
100 sg.; custom observed in, when a 
child is first set on the ground, iii. 
34; rice placed on heads of persons 
after a great danger in, iii. 35 ; remedy 
for gout or rheumatism in, iit. 106; 
the Baduwis of, iii. 115 ; superstitions 
as to the head in, iii. 254; everything 
opened in house to facilitate childbirth 
in, iii. 297; tabooed words in, iii. 409, 
411 ; the Sultans of, hereditary custom 
of suicide practised for their benefit, 
iv. 53 sg. ; the Tenggeres (Tenggerese) 
of, iv. 130 2.1, ix. 184; conduct of 
natives in an earthquake, v. 202 2.1; 
Valley of Poison in, v. 203 sg.; wor- 
ship of volcanoes in, v. 220 sg.; use 
of winnowing-basket as cradle in, vii. 
6 ; Rice-bride and Rice-bridegroom in, 
vii. 199 sgg.; earthworms eaten by 
dancing girls in, viii. 147; kinship of 
men with crocodiles in, viii. 212; 
belief in demons in, ix. 86 sg. ; birth- 
trees in, xi. 161 7.3 
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Javanese, their mode of rain-making, i. 
248; shadow-plays as a rain-charm 
among the, i. gor #.; treat rice in 
bloom like a pregnant woman, ii. 28 ; 
ascribe a soul to rice, vii. 183 

Jawbone of ancestor in magical ceremony, 
is 312; the ghost of the dead thought 
to adhere to the, vi. 167 sg. 

and navel-string of Kibuka, the war- 
god of the Baganda, vi. 197 

Jawbones of deer and pigs, magical use 
of, i. 109; of executed persons a 
protective against their ghosts, iii. 
171; of dead kings of Uganda pre- 
served and worshipped, i. 196, iv. 200 
Sg., Vi. 167 5g., 169 Sg., 171 sg.; the 
ghosts of the kings supposed to attach 
to their jaw-bones, vi. 169; of slain 
beasts propitiated by hunters, viii. 
244 Sq. 

Jaws of corpse tied up to prevent the 
escape of the soul, ili. 31 

Jay, blue, as scapegoat, ix. 51 

Jayi or Jawara, festival in Upper India, 
V. 242 

Jealousy, transferred to ants, ix. 33 

Jebel Bela mountain, in the Sudan, 
wizard in form of hyaena on the, x 
313 

—— Hissar, Olba, v. 151 

-Nuba, district of the Eastern 
Sudan, a species of birds respected in, 
viii. 221 

Jebu, on the Slave Coast, the king of, 
not to be seen by anybody, iii. 121 

Jehovah, savage taboos disguised as the 
will of, iii. 219 ; in relation to thunder, 
v. 22.8; in relation to rain, v. 23 2.1 

Jensen, P., on rock-hewn sculptures at 
Boghaz-Keui, v. 137 2.4; on Hittite 
inscription, V. 145 2.2; on Syrian god 
Hadad, v. 163 #.4; on etymology of 
Purim, ix. 362; his theory of Haman 
and Vashti as Elamite deities, ix. 366 
sg.; on Anaitis, ix. 369 m.1; on the 
fast of Esther, ix. 398 sg. 

Jeoud, the only-begotten son of Cronus, 
sacrificed by his father, iv. 166 

Jepur in India, use of scapegoat at, ix. 
IQI 

Jeremiah (vii. 31, xix. 5, xxxii. 35), on the 
burnt sacrifice of children, iv. 169 
n.3; (xxix. 26), on the prophet as a 
madman, v. 77; {ii- 27), on birth 
from stocks and stones, v. 107 

Jericho, death of Herod at, v. 214; 
wild boars at, viii. 32 

Jerome, on the Celtic language of the 
Galatians, ii. 126 2.2, xi. 89 2.7; 
on Tophet, iv. 170; on the date of the 
month Tammuz, v. 10 #.; on the wor- 
ship of Adonis at Bethlehem, v. 257 
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Jerome of Prague, missionary to the 
heathen Lithuanians, on their worship 
of trees, ii, 46; on Lithuanian worship 
of the sun, i. 317 sg. 

Jerusalem, thetemple at, built withoutiron, 
iii. 230; the sacrifice of children at, iv. 
169, vi. 219; mourning for Tammuzat, 
V. II, 17, 20, ix. 400; the Canaanite 
kings of, v. 17; ‘‘sacred men” in the 
temple at, v. 17 ; the returned captives 
at, v. 23; the Destroying Angel over, 
v. 24; besieged by Sennacherib, v. 
25 ; religious music at, v. 52; ‘‘ great 
burnings ” for the kings at, v. 177 59. ; 
the king’s pyre at, v. 177 sg.; Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at, Good Friday 
ceremonies in the, v. 255 #.; ceremony 
of the new fire at Easter in, x. 128 sg. 

¢____ the Road of,” iv. 76 

Jesus Christ, crossbills at the crucifixion 
of, i. 82; the historical reality of, ix. 
412 2.2 

Jetté, J., on the power of medicine-men 
among the Tinneh Indians, i. 357 

Jeugny, the forest of, xi. 316 

Jevons, F. B., on burial customs in Ceos, 
i. rog; on the opposition between re- 
ligion and magic, i. 225 m.; on the 
Roman genius, Xi. 212 7. 

Jewish calendar, New Year's Day of the, 
ix. 359 f 

children, their custom as to cast 

teeth, i. 178 

converts, form of abjuration used 

by, ix. 393 ; 

Day of Atonement, ix. 210 

festival of Purim, ix. 360 sgg.; the 

great deliverance of Jews at the, ix. 398 

high priest, viii. 27, ix. 210 

hunters pour out blood of game, 
iii. 241 

—— priests, their rule as to the pollution 
of death, vi. 230 

remedy for jaundice, i. 81 

Jewitt, J. R., on the father of twins 
among the Nootkas, i. 264; on ritual 
of mimic death among the Nootka 
Indians, xi. 270 

Jews, their attitude to the pig, viii. 23 sie 
their ablutions, viii. 27; their use of 
scapegoats, ix. 210; accused of ritual 
murders, ix. 394 599. 

of Egypt, costume of bride and 

bridegroom among the, vi. 260 

, Polish, their belief as to falling 

stars, iv. 66 

of Roumania, mode of facilitating 
childbirth among the, iii. 298 

Jeyt, Indian month, iv. 279 N 

Jharkhandi, an. Indian forest god, viii. 
119 

Jinn, haunt certain trees, ii. 34; the 
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servants of their magical names, iii. 
390; death of the King of the, iv. 8; 
falling stars thought to be, iv. 63; 
transferred from human beings to 
animals, ix. 31; belief in the, in 
modern Egypt, ix. 104; infesting 
camels, ix. 260 

Jinnee of the sea, virgins married to a, ii. 
153 5g. 

Joannes Lydus, on Phrygian rites at 
Rome, v. 266 %.2; on Mamurius 
Veturius, ix. 229 2.! 

Job (xxxviii. 13), ‘‘ the sweet influences of 
the Pleiades,” vii. 319 2. 

Job's protest, ii. 114 

Jochelson, W., on the whale-festivals of 
the Koryaks, viii. 232; on the belief 
of the Koryaks in demons, ix. ror 

Johanniswursel, the male fern, xi. 66 

John Barleycorn, Burns on, Vv. 230 sg. 

Johns, Rev. Dr. C. H. W., on Baby- 
lonian votaries, v. 71 ms. 2 and 5; on 
the name Zagmuku, ix. 357 2.7; on 
the change of m into w or v in 
Semitic, ix. 367 .2; on the reading 
of an Elamite inscription, ix. 367 2.3 

Johnson, Bishop James, on human scape- 
goats among the Yorubas, ix. 211 sg. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, in the Highlands, 
i. 368; touched for scrofula by Queen 
Anne, i. 370; on Highland custom of 
beating a man ina cow's hide, viii. 322 

Johnston, Sir H. H., on the diffusion of 
round huts in Africa, ii. 227 2.2; on 
eunuch priests on the Congo, V. 271 . 

Johnstone, Rev. A., on Hallowe'en fires 
in Buchan, x. 233 

Jokumara, a rain-god in Southern India, 
his effigy used in a rain-making cere- 
mony, i. 284 z. 

Jénee, joanne, jouanne, the Midsummer 
fire (the fire of St. John), x. 189 

Jonendake, Mount, in Japan, rain-making 
ceremonies on, i. 251 

Jordan, H., on the ordeal of battle in 
ancient Italy, ii. 321 

Jordan, banks of the, infested by wild 
boars, viii. 32 

Jordanus, Friar, on voluntary suicide in 
honour of idols in India, iv. 54 

Josephus, on worship of kings of Damas- 
cus, v. 15; on the Tyropoeon, v. 178 ; 
onthe Egyptian abstinence from swine’s 
flesh, viti. 24 7.2 

Josiah, King, his religious reform, v. 17 
n.5, 18 7.9, 25, 107 

Jotham, the fable of, ii. 315 

Joubert, on religion, quoted, i, 223 7." 

Journey, conduct of women in absence of 
men on a, i. 125; purificatory cere- 
monies on return from a, iii, 1x1 sgg. $ 
continence observed on a, iii, 204; hair 
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kept unshorn on a, iii. 261; knots as 
a charm on a, iii. 306, 310 

Journeys, conventional names for com- 
mon objects on long and perilous 
journeys, iii. 404 2.3 

Joustra, M., on the fear of evil spirits 
among the Bataks, ix. 88 

Jove (Father) and Mother Vesta, ii. 227 
sqq. See Jupiter 

Joyce, P. W., on Irish fairs, iv. roo 
n.1, ror; on driving cattle through 
fires, x. 159 %.?; on the bisection of 
the Celtic year, x. 223 2.” 

Jualamukhi in the Himalayas, perpetual 
fires, v. 192 

Jubainville, H. d'Arbois de, on a passage 
of Maximus Tyrius, ii. 362 2.6; on 
Irish fairs, iv. rox 

Judah, idolatrous kings of, their sacrifice 
of chariots and horses to the sun, i. 
315; kings of, their custom of burn- 
ing their children, iv. 169; laments 
for dead kings of, v. 20; the purple 
hills of, v. 215 

Judas, effigies of, burnt in Easter fires, 
X. I2I, 127 59., 130 $g., 143, 146, Xi. 
23; driven out of church on Good 
Friday, x. 146 

Judas candle, x. 122 z. 

fire at Easter, x. 123, 144 

Judean landscape, the austerity of the, 
v. 23; maid impregnated by serpent, 
v. 81 

Judith, widow of Ethelwulf, ii. 283 

Juggernaut, pilgrimage to, iv. 132 

Jugra, in Selangor, durian-trees threat- 
ened at, ii. 21 

Juhar, the Bhotiyas of, ix. 209 

Juice of grapes conceived as blood, iii. 
248 

Jujube, arrows of the thorny, used to 
shoot at demons, ix. 146 

Jujus, fetishes, i. 349 

Jukagirs of Siberia, taboos observed by 
the sisters of hunters among the, i. 122 

Jukos, the, of Nigeria, kings of, put to 
death, iv. 34; inoculate themselves 
before hunting elephants, viii. 160 

Julbuck, the Yule goat, in Scandinavia, 
viii. 327 

Julian, the Emperor, on the Hercynian 
forest, ii. 7 ; his entrance into Antioch, 
V. 227, 258; on the Mother of the 
Gods, v. 299 7.3; restores the stand- 
ard cubit to the Serapeum, vi. 217 2,1 

Julian calendar introduced by Caesar, vi. 
37: 93 #.1; used by Mohammedans, 
X. 218 5g. 

— year, vi. 28 

Julii, the, descended from Julus, ii. 179; 
rivals of the Silvii, ii. 182; as Little 
Jupiters, ii, 192 
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Julus, the Little Jupiter, ancestor of the 
Julii, ii. 179 

Julus or Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, 
ii. 197 

July, procession of giants at Douay in, xi. 
33 

-- the sth, the Flight of the People at 

Rome on, ii. 319 2.3 

the 7th, death of Romulus on, ii. 

181; the festival of the Monae Capro- 

tinae at Rome, ii. 313 sg.,ix. 258; Lord 

of Misrule at Bodmin on, ii. 319 2.1 

the 25th, St. James’s Day, flower 
of chicory cut on, xi. 71 

Jumiéges, in Normandy, Brotherhood of 
the Green Wolf at, x. 185 sg., xi. 25 

Jumping over wife or children as a 
ceremony, iii. 112; over wife as a 
ceremony, iii. 164 #.1, viii. 64, 253, 
xX. 23; over a bonfire, iv. 262; over 
a woman, significance of, viii. 70 2.1, 
x. 23. See also Leaping 

Juncus tenuis in homoeopathic magic, i 
144 

June, named after Juno, ii. 190, 190 2.7; 
Khasi ceremony of ‘‘ driving away the 
plague” in, ix. 173; Mexican human 
sacrifice in, ix. 283; the fire-walk in, 
xi. 6 

the 1st, a Roman festival, ii. r90 

the gth, Vesta’s festival on, ii. 127 2.? 

—— the rsth, St. Vitus’s Day, x. 335 

the 2oth, St. Peter's Day, iv. 262 

Juneh, magical pool at, where childless 
couples bathe, ii. 160 

Jungle Mother, in Northern India, her 
shrines consist of piles of stones and 
branches, ix. 27 

Juniper worn by mourners, iii. 143; 
burned to keep out ghosts, ix. 154 
#.; used to beat people with, ix. 
271; burnt in need-fire, x. 288; used 
to fumigate byres, x. 296 

Juniper berries, houses fumigated with, as 
a protection against witches, ix. 158 

Juniperus excelsa, the chili-tree, a kind 
of cedar, sacred in Gilgit, ii. 49, so 

Juno on the Capitol, ii, 184, 189; her 
oak crown, ii. 184, 189; at Falerii, 
ii. 190 #.2; a duplicate of Diana, ii. 
381 sg. ; the Flaminica Dialis sacred 
to, vi. 230 2.2; the wife of Jupiter, vi. 
23I ; serpent in sacred grove of, at 
Lanuvium, viii. 18 

and Diana, xi. 302 2.2 

Juno Caprotina, the milky juice of the 
wild fig-tree (caprificus) offered to, ii. 
313, 317, ix. 258; on a Roman coin, 
viii. 18 7.2 

Lucina, no knots on garments of 

women in rites of, iii. 294 

Moneta, ii, 189 
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Junod, Henri A., on twins regarded as 
children of the sky, i. 268 ; on super- 
Stitions as to miscarriage in childbirth, 
iii. 152 sgg.; on the profundity of 
savage ritual, iii. 420 2.1; on the wor- 
ship of the dead among the Thonga, 
vi. 180 sg.; on woman's part in agri- 
culture among the Baronga, vii. 114 sg. 

Juok, the supreme god and creator of 
the Shilluks, iv. 18, vi. 165 

Jupiter, ox sacrificed to, as expiation, il. 
122; costume of, ii. 174 sg.; the 
Roman kings in the character of, ii. 
174 594., ii. 266 sg.; oaks sacred to, 
ii. 175, 176; as god of the oak, the 
thunder, the rain, and the sky, ii. 178, 
358, 361 sg.; worshipped on the 
Capitol, ii. 361 ; as sky-god, ii. 374; 
a duplicate of Janus (Dianus), ii. 
381 sg., xi. 302 2.7; the husband 
of Juno, vi. 231 ; the father of Fortuna 
Primigenia, vi. 234; (Zeus) said to 
have transferred the sceptre to the 
young Dionysus, vii. 13; lamb sacri- 
ficed by Flamen Dialis to, viii. 133; 
perhaps personified by the King of the 
Wood, the priest of Diana at Nemi, 
xi, 302 Sg. 

the Fruitful One, ii. 362 

and Juno, doubles of Janus (Dianus) 

and Diana, ii. 190 sg., 381 5g., xi. 302 

n.2; sacred marriage of, ii. 190 

and Juturna, vi. 235 7.8 

, Latian, on the Alban Mount, ii. 

187, 379; human sacrifices in honour 

of, ix. 312 2.3 

, the Little, i. 179, 192 

——, the Rainy, ii. 362 7.1 

—— and Saturn, ii. 323 

—— , the Serene, ii. 362 

, the Showery, ii. 362 7.1 

Jupiter Capitoline, ii. 176, 187; robbed by 
Julius Caesar, i. 4; custom of annually 
knocking a nail in temple of, ix. 66, 
67 2.1; represented by an oak-tree, 
xi. 89 

Dianus, ii. 382 

Dolichenus, v. 136 

— Elicius, ii, 183 

—— Indiges, ii. 181 

Liber, temple of, at Furfo, iii. 230 

Jupiter, the planet, period of revolution 
of, iv. 49, xi. 77 7.1 

Jupiters, probably many local, in Latium, 
ii, 184 

Jura, fire-custom at Lent, in the, x. 114 

Jura Mountains, Midsummer bonfires in 
the, x. 188 sg.; the Yule log in the, 


X. 249 
Jurby, parish of, in the Isle of Man, x. 305 
Justice and Injustice in Aristophanes, v. 
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Justin, on the ‘‘sacred spring” among 
the Gauls, iv. 187 2,5 

Justin II., Emperor of the East, his 
embassy to the Turks, iii. 102 i 

Justin Martyr on the resemblances of 
paganism to Christianity, v. 302 7.4 

Jutland, belief as to eating white snake in, 
viii. 146 ; sickchildrenand cattle passed 
through holes in turf in, xi. 191; 
superstitions about a parasitic rowan 
in, xi. 281 

Juturna, a water-nymph, the wife of 
Janus, ii. 382; beloved by Jupiter, ii. 
382; in Roman mythology, vi. 2357.8 


Ka, spiritual double or external soul in 
ancient Egypt, ii. 134 2.}, iii, 28, xi. 
157 7.2 

Kabadi, a district of British New 
Guinea, seclusion of girls at puberty in, 
xX. 35 

Kabenau river, in German New Guinea, 
ceremony of initiation on the, xi. 193 

Kabuis, the, of Assam, their taboos at 
sowing and reaping, vii. 109 ”.? 

of Manipur, chastity before sowing 
among the, ii. 106 

Kabyle tale, milk-tie in a, xi. 138 7.3; 
the external soul in a, xi. 139 

Kabyles, marriage custom of the, to 
ensure the birth of a boy, vi. 262; 
their cure for jealousy, ix. 33 

Kacha Nagas of Assam, parents named 
after their children among the, ili. 333 

Kacharis, the, of Assam, their fear of 
demons, ix. 93 

Kachh, the Rao of, i, 385 7.1 

Kachins of Burma, their custom of 
making a new fire on taking possession 
of a new house, ii. 237 sg. ; continence 
of women at brewing beer among the, 
iii. 200; their offerings at sowing and 
reaping, viii, 121 sg.; their belief in 
demons, ix. 96 

Kadesh, a Semitic goddess, V. 137 2.2 

Kadiak, island off Alaska, uncleanness 
of women at childbirth in, iii. 148; 
customs as to whalers in, iii. 191 sg. 

Kadombookoo, in Celebes, prayers for 
rain at a chief's grave in, i. 286 

Kadouma, near the Victoria Nyanza, 
drums beat to still a storm at, i. 328 

Kaempfer's History of Japan, iii. 3 sg. 

Kafa, custom as to eating in, iii. 119 28 

Kaffa, in East Africa, divine pope at, 
i. 410 

Kafirs of the Hindoo Koosh, dances of 
their women while men are away fight- 
ing, i. 133 5g.; their test of a sacrificial 
victim, i. 385; sacred persons among 
them defiled by contact with a dog, 
iii, 13 2.8 
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Kahma, in Burma, annual extinction of 
fires in, x. 136 

Kai of German New Guinea, their 
belief in conception without sexual 
intercourse, v. 96 sy.; their super- 
stitious practices to procure good 
crops, vii. roo; their games played 
to promote the growth of the crops, 
vii. ror sg.; their stories told to 
promote the growth of the crops, 
vii. ro2; their observation of the 
Pleiades, vii. 313 ; why field labourers 
among them will not eat pork, viii. 
33; eat the brains of slain foes, viii. 
152; their belief in transmigration, viii. 
296; beat their banana shoots to make 
them grow, ix. 264; their seclusion of 
women at menstruation, x. 79; their 
use of a cleft stick as a cure, xi. 182; 
their rites of initiation, xi. 239 sgg. 

Kaiabara, Australian tribe, avoidance of 
names of the dead among the, iii. 351 

Kaikolans, a Tamil caste, their dedication 
of girls to temple service, v. 62 

Kail, divination by stolen, at Hallowe'en, 
X. 234 Sg. 

Kaimani Bay, in Dutch New Guinea, 
division of labour between the sexes 
among the natives of, vii. 123 

Kaitish tribe of Central Australia, their 
ceremony to make grass grow, i. 
87 sg. ; burial customs of the, i. 102; 
their treatment of the navel-string, i. 
183; their rain-making, i. 258 sg. ; 
their continence at ceremonies to make 
grass grow, ii. 105; their belief as to the 
shadow of a hawk, iii. 82; custom of 
father after childbirth among the, iii. 
295; their belief as to falling stars, 
iv. 60; their belief in the reincarna- 
tion of the dead, v. 99 

Kakian association in Ceram, rites of 
initiation in the, xi. 249 sgg. 

Kalahari desert, the Bushmen of the, ii. 
218 n.1 

Kalamantans, the, of Borneo, theirdescent 
from a deer, iv. 126 sg.; their belief 
in the transmigration of human souls 
into animals, viii. 293 sg. 

Kalamba, the, a chief in the Congo 
region, ceremony observed by subject 
chiefs on visiting, iii, 114 

Kalanga Mountain, in Rhodesia, sacrifice 
at chief's grave on the, viii. 113 

Kalat el Hosn, in Syria, shrine of St. 
George at, resorted to by childless 
women, ii. 346, v. 78 

Kalau, demons, among the Koryaks, ix. 
Tor 

Kali, bloodthirsty Indian goddess, in- 
spired priest of, i. 382; used to 
devour a king a day, iv. 123 
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Kalids, kaliths, deities in the Pelew 
Islands, vi. 204 2.4, 207, ix. 8I sg. ; 
sacred animals of the Pelew Islanders, 
viii. 293 2.7 

Kalingooa, village of Celebes, 
making at, i. 286 

Kalmucks, their consecration of a white 
ram, viii. 313 sg.; story of the external 
soul among the, xi. 142, See also 
Calmucks 

Kalotaszeg in Hungary, continence at 
sowing at, ii. 105 

Kalunga, the supreme god of the 
Ovambo, vi. 188 

Kalw, saying as to wind in corn near, 
vii. 292 

Kamants, a Jewish tribe in Abyssinia, 
their custom of killing the dying, iv. 12 

Kamenagora in Croatia, Midsummer 
fires at, x. 178 

Kami, the Japanese word for god, iii. 
an? 

Kamilaroi, the, of New South Wales, 
tribute of teeth exacted by, i. 101; 
burial custom of the, viii. 99 sg. ; ate 
livers and hearts of brave men to make 
themselves brave, viii. 151; anointed 
themselves with the fat of the dead, 
viii. 162 sg. 

Kampot, in Cambodia, i. 170 

Kamtchatka, the Italmens of, viii. 173 
n.*; bear-dance of the women of, viii. 
195; the tug-of-war in, ix. 178 

Kamtchatkans, their ceremony at an 
eclipse of the sun, i. 312; will not 
mention whales, bears, and wolves by 
their proper names, iii. 398; their 
attempts to deceive mice, iii. 399; 
their observation of the Great Bear, 
Pleiades, and Orion, vii. 315; offer 
excuses to bears and other animals 
which they kill, viii. 222; their belief 
in the resurrection of all creatures, 
viii. 257; stab the eyes of slain bears, 
viii. 268 sg.; their fear of demons, ix. 
89; their purification after a death, xi. 
178 

Kamui, the Aino equivalent of the 
Dacotan wakan, viii. 180 2.2; Aino 
name for god, viii. 198 

Kanagra, district of India, marriage of 
images of Siva and PaArvati in, iv. 


rain- 


265 Sg. 
Kandhs or Khonds, See Khonds 
Kangaroo, tooth of, in sympathetic 


magic, i. 180 
Kangaroo fat, men of kangaroo totem 
anoint themselves with, viii. 165 
flesh eaten to make eater swift- 
footed, viii. 145; eaten sacramentally 
by men of kangaroo totem, viii. 
165 
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Kangaroo totem in Central Australia, viii. 
165 

Kangaroos, ceremony for the multiplica- 
tion of, i. 87 sg. ; imitated by dancers, 
ibe, Gye 

Kangean Archipelago, propitiation of 
mice to induce them to spare the fields 
in the, viii. 278 sg. 

Kangra district, Punjaub, temporary 
rajahs in hill states about, iv. 154; 
special burials of infants in the, v. 94; 
‘‘outcaste’’ Brahmans in the hill states 
about, ix. 45 

mountains in the Punjaub, human 
sacrifices to cedar-tree in the, ii. 17 

Kanhar river, in Mirzapur, ix. 60 

Kaniagmuts of Alaska, uncleanness of 
whalers among the, ili. 207 

Kanna district, Northern Nigeria, the 
Angass of the, xi. 210 

Kanodrs, dairy-temple of the Todas at, 
iii. 16 

Kansas Indians, eat dog’s flesh to make 
them brave, viii. 145 R 

Kantavu, a Fijian island, belief as to 
earthquakes in, V. 201 

Kanytelideis, in Cilicia, v. 158 

Kappiliyans of Madura, their seclusion 
of girls at puberty, x. 69 

Kapu women of Southern India, their 
rain-charm by means of a figure of the 
rain-god, i. 284 #.; their rain-charm 
by means of frogs, i. 294 

Kapus or Reddis, in Madras Presidency, 
i. 294 

Kara-Bel, in Lydia, Hittite sculpture at, 
v. 138 2., 185 

— -Kirghiz, barren women fertilized 
by apple-trees among the, ii. 57 

Karaits, a Jewish sect, cover mirrors 
after a death, iii. 95; lock all cup- 
boards at a death, iii. 309 

Karamundi nation of Australia, 
rain-making, i. 257 

Karels of Finland, sacrifice a lamb on 
St. Olaf’s Day, viii. 258 7.? 

Karen-nis of Burma, the, iii. 13. See 
Karens 

-Karens or Karennis of Burma, their 

contagious magic of footprints, i. 209 ; 

their custom of setting up a village pole 
every April, ii. 69 sg.; their custom 
in regard to fornication and adultery, 

ii. 107 sg.; rules observed by chiefs 

and their mothers among the, iii. 13 ; 

their recall of the soul, iii. 43; their 
customs at funerals, iii. 51; wizards 
among the, capture wandering souls 
of sleepers, iii. 73; afraid of passing 
under a house or a fallen tree, ili. 250 ; 
their belief as to a spirit in the head, 
iii. 252 ; foods tabooed to chiefs among 
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the, iii, 292 ; their story of the type of 
Beauty and the Beast, iv. 130 2.1; 
their way of fanning away ill-luck 
from children, vii. 10 ; their ceremonies 
to secure the rice-soul, vii. 189 sg. ; 
their belief in demons, ix. 96° their 
custom at childbirth, xi. 157 

Kariera tribe of West Australia, their 
beliefs as to birth of children, v. 105 

Karkantsari, fiends or monsters in 
Macedonia, ix. 320 

Karma-tree, ceremony of the Mundas 
over a, V. 240 

Karnak, in Egypt, Ammon-Ra, the lord 
of, ii. 132; sculpture at, vil. 260. See 
also Carnac 

Karneios, a Peloponnesian god mated 
with Artemis, i. 36 

Karo-Battas (Bataks) of Sumatra, their 
belief as to the afterbirth, i. 193 sg. ; 
their rain-making ceremony, i. 277 59.; 
apologize to trees, for cutting them 
down, ii. 19; their custom ata funeral, 
iii, 52 ; their custom at cutting a child’s 
hair, iii. 263; names of relations 
tabooed among the, iii. 339; their 
euphemisnis for the tiger, iii. gro; their 
custom as to the first sheaf of rice at 
harvest, vi. 239; their custom as to 
the largest sheaf at rice-harvest, vii. 
196. See also Battas 

Karok Indians of California, avoid the 
names of the dead, iii. 352; their lament- 
ations at hewing sacred wood, vi. 47 
sq. ; their ceremonies at catching the 
first salmon of the season, viii. 255 

Karpathos, Greek island, custom of swing- 
ing in, iv. 284; transference of sick- 
ness to a tree in, ix. 55. See also 
Carpathus 

Kartik, an Indian month, equivalent to 
October, i. 294 

Karunga, the supreme god of the Herero, 
vi. 186, 187 7.4 

Karwar, in Western India, hook-swinging 
at, iv. 278 

Kasai district of the Congo Free State, 
the Ba-Yaka and Ba-Yanzi of the, i. 348 

—— River, xi. 264 

Kasan Government of Russia, the Wot- 
yaks of the, ix. 156 

Kashgar, effigy of ox beaten in spring at, 
viii. 13 

Kashim, assembly-room or dancing- 
house of the Esquimaux of Bering 
Strait, viii. 247 

Katajalina, an Australian spirit who eats 
up boys at initiation and restores them 
to life, xi. 234 sg. 

Katikiro, the, of Uganda, iii. 145 7.‘ 

— Baganda term for prime minister, 
vi. 168 
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Katodis, their ceremony at felling a tree, 
ii. 38 

E TA a lawgiver, born 
again in a crocodile, viii. 211 

Katrine, Loch, x. 231 

Katsina, a Hausa kingdom, custom of 
killing infirm kings in, iv. 35 

Katzenthal in Baden, charm to make the 
hemp grow tall in, i. 138 

Kaua Indians of North-Western Brazil, 
their masked dances, vii. 111, ix. 236, 
381 

Kauffmann, Professor F., on the Balder 
myth, x. 102 2.1, 103 #.; on the 
external soul, xi. 97 2. 

Kaumpuli, the Baganda god of plague, 
ix. 4 

Kaupole, a Midsummer pole in Eastern 
Prussia, xi. 49 

Kausika Sutra, ancient Hindoo book of 
sorcery, i, 209, 229, ix. 192 

Kavirondo, the Bantu tribes of, purifica- 
tion of manslayers among, iii. 176 sg. ; 
division of agricultural labour between 
the sexes among, vii. 117 2.%; believe 
that skin disease is caused by eating a 
totemic animal, viii. 26 sg. 

, the Ja-Luo tribes of, ili. 79 

Kawars of India, their cure for fever, xi, 
190 

Kaya-Kaya or Tugeri of Dutch New 
Guinea, their use of bull-roarers, xi. 
242 Sg. 

Kayan family not allowed to cut their 
hair, iii. 260 

Kayans or Bahaus of Central Borneo, 
vii. 107, 109, III, 234; beat gongs 
in a storm, i. 328; threaten the demons 
of the storm, i. 330; ascribe souls to 
poison-trees, ii. 17; observe a period 
of penance after building a house, ii. 
40; sacrifice to the spirits of ironwood 
trees, ii. 40; believe that adultery 
blights the crops, ii. 109; their expia- 
tion for adultery, ii, 109 ; threaten the 
demon of thunder, ii. 183 %."; try to 
prevent the departure of their souls 
from their bodies, iii. 32; their re- 
call of lost souls, iii, 47; afraid of 
being photographed, iii. 99 sg. ; their 
ceremonies at entering a strange land, 
iii. 110; their custom of seclusion after 
a journey, iii, 113; their belief as to 
ill-luck of man who touches a loom 
or women's clothes, iii, 164 sg. ; their 
custom after killing a panther, iii. 
219; regard smiths as inspired, iii. 
237; remove sharp weapons from room 


at childbirth, iii. 239; cut their hair | 


at end of mourning, iii. 286; use a 
special language in searching for cam- 
phor, iii. 406; mock human sacrifices 
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among the, iv. 218; their reasons for 
taking human heads, v. 294 sg. : their 
New Year festival, vii. 93, 96 sg. ; their 
sowing festival, vii. 93 sgg., III, 186 
sq.; their ceremonies in connexion with 
rice, vii. 93 59g., 186 sgg., Vill. 54 sg., 
184 sgq.; their games played at sowing 
festival, vii. 94 sgg., 187; their ob- 
servation of the sun, vii. 314; their 
observation of the Pleiades, vii. 314 
n.4; their custom as to eating venison, 
viii, 144; their belief in transmigra- 
tion, viii. 293; throw sticks or stones 
at evil spirits, ix. 19; stretch ropes 
round their houses to keep off demons, 
ix. 154 #.; their masked dances, ix. 
236, 382 sg.; their priestesses not 
allowed to step on the ground at 
certain rites, x. 4 sg.; custom observed 
by them after a funeral, xi. 175 5¢.; 
their way of giving the slip to a demon, 
xi. 179 $g. 

Kayans of the Mahakam river, vii. 186 

of the Mendalam river, vii. 97, 98 

Keadrol, a Toda clan, vi. 228 

Keating, Geoffrey, Irish historian, on the 
Hallowe’en fire-festival of the Irish 
Druids, x. 139; on the Beltane fires, 
X. 158 sg. 

Keating, W. H., on the seclusion of 
menstruous women among the Pota- 
watomis, x. 89 

Keats, John, his sonnet to the Evening 
Star, i. 166 

Keb (Geb or Seb), Egyptian earth-god, 
father of Osiris, v. 6, 283 7.8, ix. 
341 

Kedeshim, sacred men, at Jerusalem, v. 
17 Sg.; among the Western Semites, 
v. 38 z., 59, 72, 107; in relation to 
prophets, v. 76 

Kedeshoth, sacred women, among the 
Western Semites, v. §9, 72, 107 

Kei Islanders, their belief in the homoeo- 
pathic magic of creepers, i. 145; their 
charm to ensure trading profits, i. 
152; their treatment of the navel- 
string, i. 186; dance for wind, i. 321 ; 
their offerings at graves, iii. 53 

Islands, magical telepathy in the, 

i. 126; telepathy in war in the, 

i, 130; custom as to children’s cast 

teeth in the, i. 179; fire maintained 

during absence of voyagers in the, ii, 

265 ; offerings of first-fruits in the, vii. 

123} expulsion of demons in the, ix. 

112 sg. ; birth-custom in the, xi. 155 

river, in South Africa, heaps of 
stones on the banks of the, ix. 11 

Keisar, an East Indian island, avoidance 
of graves at night in, iii. 53 

Keitele, Lake, in Finland, first-fruits of 
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harvest offered to an old fir-tree on, 
xi. 165 

Kekchi Indians of Guatemala, their 
period of abstinence before sowing, ii. 
105; their respect for serpents, viii. 
219; their propitiation of dead deer, 
vili. 241 

Kelah, Karen word for soul, vii. 189 sg. 

Kells in Ireland, iv. 99; St. Columba 
at, ii. 243 2.2 | 

Kemble, J. M., on need-fire, x. 288 

Kemosh, god of Moab, v. 15 

Kemping, contest between reapers in 
Scotland, vii. 152 

Kéna daulat, killed by the sanctity 
(daulat) of a Malay king, i. 398 

Kengtung, a Shan state of Upper Burma, 
worship of a lake-spirit in, ii. 150 sg. ; 
expulsion of the demons of sickness 
in, ix. 116 sg. 

Kennedy, Prof. A. R. S., on Azazel and 
the scapegoat, ix. 210 2.4 

Kennett, Professor R. H., on David and 
Goliath, v. 19 #.?; on Elisha in the 
wilderness, V. 53 2.1; on hedeshim, v. 
73 m.1; on the sacrifice of first-born 
children at Jerusalem, vi. 219; on the 
eating of mice by the Jews, viii. 24 7.1} 

Kent, belief as to death at ebb-tide in, i. 
168; the Weald of, ii. 7; May gar- 
lands in, ii. 62; the Ivy Girl in, vii. 
153 

Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, fossil bones 
in, v. 153 

Kenyahs of Borneo, their use of magical 
images, i. 59 sg. ; set up images of a 
god at the doors of houses, ii. 385; 
their recall of the soul, iii. 43 sg. ; 
their ceremony at entering a strange 
land, iii. x10 sg.; their tabooed words, 
iii. 415 5g. 

—— of Sarawak, their observation of the 
sun, vii. 314 

Keonjhur, ceremony at installation of 
Rajah of, iv. 56 

Kerak in Palestine, rain-making at, i. 
276 

Keramin tribe of New South Wales, their 
rain-making by means of a stone, i. 
304 

Keremet, a god of the Wotyaks, cere- 
mony to propitiate, ii. 145 sg. 

Kerr, Miss, of Port Charlotte, Islay, on 
the harvest Cailleach, vii. 166 

Kerre, a tribe to the south of Abyssinia, 
accustomed to strangle their first-born 
children, iv. 181 sg. 

Kerry, Midsummer fires in, X. 203 

Kers, Robert, healed by witchcraft, ix. 
38 sg. 

Kersavondblok, the Yule log, in Flanders, 
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Kersmismot, the Yule log, at Grammont, 
X. 249 

Ketane, river in Basutoland, mythical 
snake at waterfall on the, ii. 157 

Ketosh warriors of British East Africa, 
their custom after battle, iii. 176 

Kettles used to mimic thunder, i, 310 

Kevlaar, Virgin Mary of, i. 77 

Key as symbol of delivery in, childbed, 
ili. 296 

of the field, vii. 226 

**Key-race"’ at a marriage in Bavaria, 
ii. 304 

Keys as charms against devils and 
ghosts, iii. 234, 235, 236; as amulets, 
ili. 308. See also Locks 

—, the golden, used by St. George to 
open the earth in spring, ii. 333 

Keysser, Ch., on belief in- conception 
without sexual intercourse, v. 96 sq. ; 
on games and stories as means of pro- 
moting the crops among the Kai, vii. 
IOI 5g. 

Khai-muh, kingdom to the west of Ton- 
quin, first-born sons said to be de- 
voured in, iv. 180 

Khalij, old canal at Cairo, vi. 38 

Khambu caste in Sikkhim, their custom 
after a funeral, xi. 18 

Khan, ceremony at visiting a Tartar, Hi. 
114 

, the Great, his blood not to be spilt 
on ground, iii. 242 

Khandh priest, his charm to bestow off- 
spring on a barren woman, ii. 
160 

Khangars of the Central Provinces, India, 
bridegroom and his father dressed as 
women at a marriage among the, vi. 
261 

Kharwars of Northern India, will not 
name certain animals in the morning, 
iii, 402 sg.; their use of scapegoats, ix. 
192; their dread of menstruous women, 
x. 84 

Khasis of Assam, their treatment of the 
placenta, i. 194; their belief as to the 
disastrous effects of marrying a woman 
of the same clan, ii. 114 2.1; their 
system of mother-kin, ii. 294, V. 46, 
vi. 202 sg.; succession to the kingdom 
among the, ii. 294 sg., vi. 210 2.1; 
goddesses predominate over gods in 
their religion, vi. 203 sg.; their tribes 
governed by kings, not queens, vi. 210; 
their annual expulsion of demon of 
plague, ix. 173 sg. ; story of the ex- 
ternal soul told by the, x. 146 sg. 

Khasiyas, the, of India, their worship of 
village deities, ii. 288 7.1 

Khatris, a caste in the Punjaub, perform 
funeral rites for a father in the fifth 
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month of his wife's pregnancy, iv. 
189 

Khent, early king of the first dynasty in 
Egypt, vi. 154; his reign, vi. 19 s$g.; 
his tomb at Abydos, vi. 19 sgqg.; his 
tomb identified with that of Osiris, vi. 
20, 197 

Khenti-Amenti, title of Osiris, vi. 87, 
198 2,3, vii. 260 

Khlysti, the, a Russian sect, abhor mar- 
riage, iv. 196 2.8 

Khnoumou or Khnumu, Egyptian god, 
with his potter's wheel, ii. 132, 133; 
fashions a wife for Bata, xi. 135 

Khoiak, festival of Osiris in the month 
of, vi. 86 sgg., 108 sg. 

Khén-ma, a Tibetan goddess, mistress 
of foul fiends, viii. 96 

Khonds or Khands of India, their 
sacred groves, ii. 41; rebirth of 
ancestors among the, iii. 368 sg.; their 
human sacrifices for the crops, iv. 139, 
vii. 245 sgg., xi. 286 2.2; their annual 
expulsion of demons at seed-time, ix. 
138, 234; their treatment of human 
victims, ix. 259 

Khor-Adar Dinka, the, their custom of 
strangling their rain-makers, iv. 33 

Khyrim State, in Assam, importance of 
the priestess in, v. 46; governed by a 
High Priestess, vi. 203 

Kia blacks of Queensland, their treatment 
of girls at puberty, x. 39 

Kia-King, Chinese emperor, his punish- 
ment of the rain-dragon, i. 297 $g. 

Kiang-si, Chinese province, Dragon anl 
Tiger Mountains in, i. 413 sg. 

Kibanga, on the Upper Congo, kings of, 
put to death, iv. 34 

Kibuka, the war-god of the Baganda, a 
dead man, vi. 197; his personal relics 
preserved at Cambridge, vi. 197 

Kié tribe, of the Upper Nile, ventrilo- 
quist as chief of the, i. 347 

Kickapoo Indians, iii. 171%; their cus- 
toms before going to war, iii. 163 2.2 

Kid, surname of Dionysus, vii. 17 

Kidd, Dudley, on use made of twins by 
Zulus in war, i. 49 72.8; on chiefs as 
rain-makers in South Africa, i. 350; 
on the fire-drill of the Caffres, ii. 210 
sg.; on female ghosts among the 
Bantu peoples, ii. 224 2.4; as to 
Caffre belief about the shadows of 
trees, iii. 82; on Caffre belief as to 
shadows, iii. 88 ”.; on the worship of 
ancestral spirits among the Bantus of 
South Africa, vi. 177 sgg.; on external 
souls of chiefs, xi. 156 %.? 

Kidneys tabooed to Malagasy soldiers, i. 
117 sq. 

Kiel, the corn-spirit as a cat at, vii. 280 
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Kigelia africana, used in kindling fire 
by friction, ii. 210 

Kikuyu, the, of British East Africa, their 
observation of the Pleiades, vii. 317. 
See Akikuyu 

Kilchrennan, on Loch Awe, vii. 165, 
166 

Kildare, fire and nuns of St. Brigit in, 
ii. 240 sg.; the church of, ii. 363; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 203 

Kilema, in East Africa, strangers doctored 
before being admitted to see the king 
at, iii, 114 5g. 

Kilimanjaro, the Wajaggas of, i. 250 

, Mount, attempted ascent of, iii. 103 

Kilkenny, Midsummer fires in, x. 203 

Killer of the Elephant, official who 
throttles sick kings, iv. 35 

of the Rye-woman,’’ name given 

to the cutter of the last rye, vii. 223, 


224 
Killin, in Perthshire, the hill of the fires 
at, X. 149 


Killing the spirit of the wind, i. 328; 
the divine king, iv. 8 sgg.; the corn- 
spirit, vii. 216 sgg.; the divine animal, 
viii, 169 sgg.; a totem animal, xi. 
220; the novice and bringing him to 
life again at initiation, pretence of, xi. 
225 59g. 

a god, ix. x; in the hunting, pastoral, 

and agricultural stages of society, iv. 

221; in the form of an animal, vii. 

22 sg.; two types of the custom of, 

viii. 312 sg.; in Mexico, ix. 275 sgg. 

the tree-spirit, iv. 205 sgg.; a means 
to promote the growth of vegetation, 
iv. 211 sg. 

Kilmainham, perpetual fire in the monas- 
tery of, ii. 241 sg. 

Kilmarnock, mode of cutting the last corn 
near, vil. 279 

Kilmartin, in Argyleshire, the harvest 
Maiden at, vii. 156 

Kiln, the fire of a, called by special name, 
iii. 395 

Kimbugwe, minister in charge of the 
king of Uganda's navel-string, i. 196 

Kimbunda, the, of West Africa, their 
cannibalism at accession of new king, 
viii. 152 

Kincardineshire, Midsummer fires in, x. 
206 

King, J. E., on infant burial, i. ros 2.4, 
V. or 2.3 

King, torn to pieces by horses, i. 366; 
gives oracles, i. 377; not to be over- 
shadowed, iii. 83 ; his life sympathetic. 
ally bound up with the prosperity of the 
country, iv. 21, 27, xi. 1 sg.; slaying of 
the, in legend, iv. 120 sgg.; responsible 
for the weather and crops, iv. 165: 
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abdicates on the birth of a son, iv. 190; 
at Whitsuntide, pretence of beheading 
the, iv. 209 sg.; a masker at Carnival 
called the, vi. 99, vii. 28 sg.; eats of new 
fruits before his people, viii. 63, 70; 
first-fruits presented to the, viii. 109, 
116, 122; so called, at Carcassone, viii. 
320 sg.; mock or temporary, ix. 151, 
403 5g.; beaten at his inauguration in 
ancient India, ix. 263; assembly for 
determining the fate of the, ix. 356; 
nominal, chosen at Midsummer, x. 
194, xi. 25; presides at summer bon- 
fire, xi. 38. See also Kings 

King and Queen at Athens, i. 44 5g.; on 
Whit- Monday near Königgrätz, ii. 
89 ; at Whitsuntide in Silesia, ii. 89 sg. 

and Queen of May, ix. 406; at 

Halford, in Warwickshire, ii. 88; at 

Grenoble, ii. go; marriage of, iv. 266 

and Queen of Roses at Grammont, 
x. 195 

King, the Grass, at Whitsuntide, ii, 
85 sg. 

—, the Leaf, on Whit-Monday, ii. 85 

, the Roman, as Jupiter, ii. 174 sgq. 

King of the Bean, ix. 313 sgg., x. 153 7.3; 
at Merton College, Oxford, ix. 332 

—— of the Calf, vii. 290 

—— of Fire in Cambodia, ii. 3 sgg., iii. 
17, iv. 14 

—— of the harvesters, vii. 294 

—— of the Jinn, death of the, iv. 8 

—- of the Night at Porto Novo, iii. 23 

—— of Rain at Poona in India, i. 275 ; 
on the Upper Nile, ii. 2 

—— of Rain and Storm at mouth of the 
Congo, ii. 2 

—— of the Rice in Sumatra, vii. 197 

—— of Sacred Rites at Rome, i. 44, ii. 
179, 201; exhorted to be watchful, 
ii. 265; the successor of the old 
Roman king, ii. 266; nominated by 
the chief pontiff, ii. 296; his flight, ii. 
309; of the Sacred Rites in other 
Latin towns, i. 44, 44 2.1, ii. 266 

of the Saturnalia, ii. 311, ix. 308, 

gII, 312 

of Summer chosen on St. Peter's 

Day, x. 195 

of Tyre, his walk on stones of fire, 
V. 114 5g. 

— of Uganda, his navel-string pre- 
served and inspected every new moon, 
vi. 147 sg. See Baganda and Uganda 

of Water in Cambodia, ii. 3 39g., 
iii. 17, iv. 14 

—— of the Wood at Nemi, i. 1 sgy., 
ii. 1, 378 sgg., iv. 28, 205 Sg., 212 599.5 
put to death, i. 11, x. 2; a mate of 
Diana, i. 40, 41, ii. 380; representative 
of Virbius, i. 40 sg., ii. 129 ; a personi- 
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fication of the oak-god Jupiter, ii. 378 
sqq., Xi. 302 sg.; perhaps a successor 
of the Alban dynasty of the Sylvii, ii. 
379; compared to the Whitsuntide 
mummers, iv. 212 sgg.; in the Arician 
grove a personification of an oak- 
spirit, xi. 285. See also Priest of Nemi 

King of the Years at Lhasa, ix. 220, 221 

King Bees (Essenes) at Ephesus, i. 47 7.2, 
ii, 135 5g. 

Hop in Siam, iv. 149,.151 

King George's Sound, influence of medi- 
cine-men among the tribes of, i. 336; 
namesakes of the dead change their 
names among the tribes of, iii. 355 

King’s brothers put to death on his 
accession, ili. 243 

College, Cambridge, Boy Bishop 

at, ix. 338 

County, Ireland, hurling-matches 

for brides in, ii. 305 sg. 

daughter offered as prize in a race, 
iv. 104 

— disease, palsy called the, i. 371 

Evil (scrofula), iii. 134; touching 

for the, i. 368 sgg. 

hearth, oath by the, ii. 265 

jawbone preserved, i, 196, iv. 200 

sq., Vi. 167 5g., 169 5g., 171 $9. 

name changed in time of drought, 


i. 


55 

Race at Whitsuntide, ii, 84 

skull, priest drinks beer out of, as 

means of inspiration, in Uganda, iv. 

200, Vili. 150 

son, sacrifice of the, iv. 160 $99., 

vii. 13, 24 sg. 

widow, succession to the throne 
through marriage with, iv. 193 

Kingaru, clan of the Wadoe in German 
East Africa, xi. 313 

Kingdom, in ancient Latium, succession 
to, ii. 266 sgg. ; the prize of a race, 
ii. 299 sgg., iv. 103; mortal combat 
for the, ii. 322. See also Kingship 
and Succession 

Kinglake, A. W., on the great Servian 
forest, ii. 237 2.1 

Kings, magicians as, i, 332 sgg.j €x- 
pected to give rain, i. 348, 350, 351 
5g., 353» 356, 392 5g-» 396; punished 
for drought and dearth, i. 353 599.3 
among the Aryans, magical powers 
attributed to, i 366 sgg.; often 
the lineal successors of magicians or 
medicine-men, i. 371; the divinity of, 
i. 372; worshipped and consulted as 
oracles, i 388; as gods in India, i. 
403; sacrifices offered to, i 4173 
temples built in honour of, i. 417 ; of 
enature,. ii, 1 sgg.; of rain, ii. 2; ex- 
pected to make thunder, ii. 180 sg.; 
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perpetual fire in houses of, ii. 261 sg.; 
paternity of, a matter of indifference 
under female kinship, ii. 274 sgq.; 
sometimes of a different race from 
their subjects, ii. 288 sg.; chosen from 
several royal families in rotation, ii, 
292 sqq. ; fat, ii. 297; handsomest men, 
ii. 297; long-headed, ii. 297; super- 
natural powers attributed to, iii. T; 
their lives regulated by exact rules, 
iii. I sgg., 10% sg. ; taboos observed 
by, iii. 8 sgg.; beaten before their 
coronation, iii. 18; forbidden to see 
their mothers, iii. 86; portraits of, 
not stamped on coins, iii. 98 sg.; 
guarded against the magic of stran- 
gers, iii. 114 sg.; forbidden to use 
foreign goods, iii. 115; not to be seen 
eating and drinking, ili. 117 sgg.; con- 
cealed by curtains, iii. 120 sg. ; forbidden 
to leave their palaces, iii. 122 sgq.; 
compelled to dance, ili. 123 ; punished 
or put to death, ili. 124; not to be 
touched, iii. 132, 225 sg.; their hair 
unshorn, ili. 258 sg.; foods tabooed to, 
iii. 291 sg.; names of, tabooed, iii. 374 
sqg.; taboos observed by, identical with 
those observed by commoners, iii. 419 
$q., killed when their strength fails, iv. 
14 5gg.; regarded as incarnations of a 
divine spirit, iv. 21, 26 sg.; attacks on, 
permitted, iv. 22, 48 sgg.; killed at 
the end of a fixed term, iv. 46 sg¢¢.; 
related tosacred animals, iv. 82,84 5¢¢.; 
personating dragons or serpents, iv. 82; 
addressed by names of animals, iv. 86; 
with a dragon or serpent crest, iv. 105 ; 
legends of the custom of slaying, iv. 
120 sgg.; the supply of, iv. 134 s¢gq.; 
abdicate annually, iv. 148 ; as lovers of 
a goddess, v. 49 5g.; held responsible 
for the weather and the crops, v. 183 ; 
marry their sisters, v. 316; slaughter 
human victims with their own hands, 
vi. 97 #.7; torn in pieces, traditions 
of, vi. 97 sg.; human sacrifices to pro- 
long the life of, vi. 220 sg., 223 sgq.; 
trace of custom of slaying them annu- 
ally, vii. 254 sg.; eat of new fruits 
before their subjects, viii. 63, 70; 
magistrates at Olympia called, ix. 
352; marry the wives and concubines 
of their predecessors, ix. 368 

Kings and chiefs tabooed, iii. 131 sgq.; 
their spittle guarded against sorcerers, 
iii. 289 sg. 

-—— and magicians dismembered and 
their bodies buried in different parts 
of the country to fertilize it, vi. ror sg. 

and priests, their sanctity analogous 

to the uncleanness of women at men- 

Struation, x. 97 $4. 
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Kings, dead, worshipped in Africa, iv. 24 
Sq., Vi. 160 sgg., 191% Sgg.; turn into 
lions, leopards, pythons, etc., iv. 84; 
reincarnate in lions, v. 83 2.}, viii. 288; 
sacrifices offered to, vi. 162, 166 sg.; 
incarnate in animals, vi. 162, 163 $g., 
173; consulted as oracles, vi. 167, 171. 
172, 195 ; human sacrifices to, vi. 173 

, divinity of Babylonian, i. 417 

sg. ; of Egyptian, i. 418 sg. See also 

Divinity 

, English, touch for scrofula, i. 368 

sgg. 


fetish or religious, in West Africa, 

iii. 22 sgg. c 

, Hebrew, traces of divinity ascribed 

to, V. 20 5qq. 

, the Latin, thought to be the sons 
of the fire-god by mortal mothers, ii. 
195 sgg. See also Latin 

——, priestly, i. 44 sgg., V. 42; of 
Sheba, iii. 125 2. ; of the Nubas, iii. 
132 

, Roman, as deities in a Sacred 

Marriage, ii. 172 sg., 192, 193 Sg-; 

costumed like Jupiter, ii. 174 sgg. ; as 

public rain-makers, ii. 183; as per- 
sonifications of Jupiter, ii. 266 sg. ; 

as personifications of Saturn, ii. 311, 

322. See also Roman 

, sacred or divine, in great historical 
empires, i, 415 sgg.; development of, 
ii. 376 sgg.; of the Shilluk, iv. 17 sgg. ; 
Semitic, v. 15 sgg.; Lydian, v. 182 
sgg. ; put to death, x. r sg. ; subject to 
taboos, x. 2 

—, Shilluk, divine, iv. 17 sgg. ; put to 
death before their strength fails, iv. 
21 5g., vi. 163 

, temporary, iv. 148 sgg.; their 

divine or magical functions, iv. 155 sgg. 

, Teutonic, i. 47 

——, the Three, on Twelfth Day, ix. 329 


sgg. 

Kings of the Barotse worshipped after 
death, vi. 193 $44. 

of Dahomey and Benin represented 

partly in animal shapes, iv. 85 sg. 

of Egypt worshipped as gods, v. 

52; buried at Abydos, vi. 19 ; perhaps 

formerly slain in the character of Osiris, 

vi. 97 59., 102 ; as Osiris, vi. 151 599.; 

renew their life by identifying them- 

selves with the dead and risen Osiris, 

vi. 153 sg.; born again at the Sed 

festival, vi. 153, 156 sg.; perhaps 

formerly put to death to prevent their 

eared and mental decay, vi. 154 sg., 

I5 

of Fire and Water in Cambodia, ‘ii, 

3 sgg., iii. 17, iv. x4 * 

of France touch for scrofula, i. 370 


r 
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Kings in Greece, titular or sacred, i. 44 
5qq.; called Zeus, ii. 177, 361 

of Sweden answerable for the fer- 

tility of the ground, i. 366 sg., vi. 

220 ; sons of Swedish king sacrificed, 

iv. 160 sg., Vi. 220 

of Uganda, dead, consulted as 
oracles, i. 196, iv. 200 sg., Vi. 171 34. ; 
their life bound up with barkcloth trees, 
xi, 160, See Baganda and Uganda 

Kings, The Epic of, Firdusi’s, x. 104 

Kings’ fire, the, ii. 195 sgg. 

Race, the, ii. 84 

sisters, licence accorded to, ii. 274 
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wives turned at death into leopards, 
viii. 288 

Kingship, an annual office in some Greek 
states, i. 46; evolution of the sacred, i. 
420 sg.; contest for the, at Whitsun- 
tide, ii. 89; burdens and restrictions 
attaching to the early, iii. 1 sgg., 17 
sgg., iv. 135; octennial tenure of the, 
iv. 58 sgg.; triennial tenure of the, iv. 
112 sg.; annual tenure of the, iv. 113 
sqq. ; diurnal tenure of the, iv. 118 sg. ; 
modern type of, different from the 
ancient, iv. 135; under mother-kin, 
rules as to succession to the, vi. 210 2.1; 
mock, at the Saturnalia, ix. 308 

in Africa under mother-kin inherited 
by men, not women, vi. 211 

——, descent of the, in the female line, 
at Rome, ii. 270 sgg.; in Africa, ii. 274 
sqq.; in Greece, ii. 277 sg. ; in Scan- 
dinavia, ii. 279 sg.; in Lydia, ii. 281 
sg. ; among the Danes and Saxons, ii. 
282 5g. 

, double, at Sparta, ii. 290; traces 
of, at Rome, ii. 290 

——, nominal, left by conquerors to 
indigenous race, ii. 288 sg. 

, Roman, abolition of the, ii. 289 
sqqg.; a religious office, ii, 289; a 
plebeian institution, V. 45 

Kingsley, Miss Mary H., on reincarna- 
tion of the dead in Nigeria, i. 411 7.1; 
on fetish kings in West Africa, iii. 22; 
on soul-traps in West Africa, :iii. 71 ; 
on the confinement of the king of 
Benin to his palace, iii. 123 7.2; on 
negro notions as to blood, iii. 251 ; 
on custom of killing chief, iv. 119 
n.l; on secret burial of chief's head, 
vi. 104; on West African belief in 
demons, ix. 74; on the periodic ex- 
pulsion of demons at Calabar, ix. 
204 7.1; on external or bush souls, xi. 
204 sg. ; on rites of initiation in West 
Africa, xi. 259 

Kingsmill Islanders, their. belief as to 
falling stars, iv. 64 


A 
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Kingsmill Islands, first-fruits offered to 
a god in the, viii. 127 $g. 

Kingussie, in Inverness-shire, Beltane 
cakes at, x. 153 

Kinnor, a lyre, v. 52 

Kinross, custom of ‘‘dumping” at 
harvest in, vii. 227 

Kinship of men with crocodiles, viii. 212 
sq., 214 5g.; of men with tigers, viii. 
216; created by the milk-tie, xi. 138 
n. 

Kintu, the first man in Uganda, ii. 261 

Kintyre, the last corn cut called the Old 
Wife in, vii. 142 

Kioga Lake in Central Africa, ix. 246 

Kiowa Indians, their treatment of the 
navel-string, i. 198; relations of the 
dead change their names among the, 
iii. 357; changes in their language 
caused by fear of naming the dead, iii. 
360 sg. 

Kirauea, volcano in Hawaii, v. 216 sg. ; 
divinities of, v. 217; offerings to, V. 
217 $94. 

Kirchmeyer, Thomas, author of Regnum 
Papisticum, Xx. 124, 125 2.1; his 
account of Easter customs, x. 124 Sg., 
of Midsummer customs, x. 162 sg. 

Kirghiz, ‘‘ Love Chase” among the, ii, 
301; divine by the shoulder-blades of 
sheep, iii, 229 7.4; games in honour 
of the dead among the, iv. 97; their 
story of girl who might not see the 
sun, X. 74 

women will not pronounce names 
of their husbands’ older relations, iii. 
337 

Kiviwina, one of the Trobriand Islands, 
annual festival of the dead in, v. 56; 
snakes as reincarnations of the dead in, 
v. 84; presentation of children to the 
full moon in, vi. 144; annual expulsion 
of spirits in, ix. 134 

Kirk Andreas, in the Isle of Man, x. 306 

Kirkland, Rev. Mr., on Iroquois sacri- 
fice of white dogs, ix. 210 

Kirkmichael, in Perthshire, Beltane fires 
and cakes at, X. 153. 

Kirn or kern, last corn cut, vil. 151, 152 
sqq..; name of the harvest-supper, vii 
158, 162 2.8 

-baby, vii. I§1, 153 

-doll, vii. 151, 153, 154 

-supper, vii. 154 

Kirton Lindsey, in Lincolnshire, witch as 
cat at, x. 318; medical use of mistletoe 
at, xi. 84 

Kirwaido, ruler of the old Prussians, iv. 

I 
fe aià an Indian ascetic, ix. 41 
Kisser, East Indian island, worship of a 
*measuring-tape in, iii. 91 sg. 
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Kit-fox skin in rain-making, i. 288 

Kitching, Rev. A. L., on the use of bells 
to exorcize the storm fiend, ix. 246 sg. ; 
on cure for lightning stroke, xi. 298 .? 

Kites, artificial, used to drive away the 
devil, ix. 4; paper, flown as scape- 
goats, ix. 203 

Kiwai or Kiwaii, an island off New 
Guinea, vii. 106; intercourse of men 
with their wives before going to war 
in, iii. 164 2.1; magic for the growth 
of sago in, vi. 101; use of bull-roarers 
in, vii. 106, xi. 232 

Kiziba, district of Central Africa, dead 
kings ‘worshipped in, vi. 173 5g. ; 
totemism in, vi. 173; women’s agri- 
cultural work in, viii. 118 sg. ; purifi- 
cation for the slaughter of a serpent 
in, viii. 219 sg.; theory of the after- 
birth in, xi. 162 2.2 

Klallam Indians of Washington State 
not allowed to bear names of deceased 
paternal ancestors, iii. 354; prohibi- 
tion to name the dead in the, iii. 365 

Klamath Indians of Oregon, their theory 
of the waning moon, vi. 130 

River, in California, viii. 255 

Klausenburg, in Transylvania, cock killed 
on harvest-field at, vii. 278 

Kleintitschen, A., on the fear of demons 
in New Britain, ix. 82 sg. 

Kleptomania, cure for, by means of 
spiders and crabs, ix. 34 

Kling or Klieng, a mythical hero of the 
Dyaks, ix. 383, 384 2.) 

Kloo, in the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
restrictions imposed on girls at puberty 
at, X. 45 

K loppel (mallet), at threshing, vii. 148 

Kloxin, near Stettin, the last sheaf called 
the Old Man at, vii. 220 

Knawel, St. John’s blood on root of, xi. 56 

Knife as charm against spirits, iii. 232, 
233, 234, 235; adapted for religious 
suicide, iv. 55 2.1; divination by, x. 
241; soul of child bound up with, xi. 
157. See also Knives 

ae , Darding,” honorific totem of the 
Carrier Indians, xi. 273, 274 sq. 

Knives in homoeopathic magic, i. 158; 
thrown at the wind, i. 329; not to be 
left edge upwards, iii. 238 ; not used 
at funeral banquets, iii. 238 ; of special 
pattern used in reaping rice, vii. 184 ; 
under the threshold, a protection against 
witches, ix. 162. See also Knife 

Knocking out of teeth as initiatory cere- 
mony in Australia, i. 97 sgg. 

Knot, the Gordian, iii. 316 sg. 

Knots, tying up the wind in, i 326; 
prohibition to wear, iii. 13; untied at 
childbirth, iii. 294, 296 $g., 297 sg. ; 
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thought to prevent the consummation 
of marriage, iii. 299 sgg.; thought to 
cause sickness, disease, and all kinds 
of misfortune, iii. 301 sgg.; used to 
cure disease, iii. 303 sgg. ; used to win 
a lover or capture a runaway slave, iii. 
305 sg. ; used as protective amulets, ili. 
306 sgg.; used as charms by hunters 
and travellers, iii. 306 ; as a charm to 
protect corn from devils, iii. 308 sg. ; 
magical virtue of, iii. 309 sg., 312; 
on corpses untied, iii. 310; ina string 
as a cure for warts, ix. 48; tied in 
branches of trees as remedies, ix. 56 sg. 

Knots and locks, magical virtue of, iii. 
310, 313 

and rings tabooed, iii. 293 s99. 

Knotted thread in magic, ix. 48 

Knowledge, the disinterested pursuit of, 
i. 218 

Kobeua Indians of North-Western Brazil, 
their masked dances, vii. 111, ix. 
236; their way of sharpening their 
sight, viii. 164 

Kobi, village in Ceram, first-fruits of rice 
offered to the dead at, viii. 123 

Kobong, totem, in Western Australia, xi. 
219 Sg. 

Koch-Griinberg, Th., on observation of 
the Pleiades among the Brazilian In- 
dians, vii. 122 2.1; on the masked 
dances of the Indians of North-Western 
Brazil, ix. 382 

Kochs or Kocchs of North-Eastern India, 
succession tohusband’s propertyamong 
the, vi. 215 #.2; offer first-fruits to 
their ancestors, viii. 116 

Koepang, in Timor, sacrifice to croco- 
diles in, ii. 152 

Kohen and Aéhin, soothsayer rather than 
priest in ancient Arabia, i. 230 2. 

Kohler, Joh., lights need-fire and burnt 
as a witch, x. 270 sg. 

Köhler, Reinhold, on the external soul 
in folk-tales, xi. 97 2. 

Kohlerwinkel, near Augsburg, the last 
standing corn called the Sow at, vii. 
298 

Kois of Southern India, infant burial 
among the, v. 95 

Koita, the, of British New Guinea, 
seclusion of manslayers among, iii. 
168 sg. 

Kolelo, in East Africa, ghost of sorcerer 
at, xi. 313 

Kolem, in German New Guinea, magical 
powers ascribed to a chief of, i. 338 

Kolkodoons of Queensland, their custom 
at circumcision, i. 93 

Kollmann, P., on sultans responsible for 
rain, i. 353 

Kols of North India will not speak of 
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beasts of prey by their proper names, 
iii. 403 

Kolvagat, village in New Britain, magical 
stone figures supposed to control the 
plantations at, ii. 148 

Komatis of Mysore, their worship of 
serpents, v. 81 sg. 

Kon-Meney in Cochin China, trans- 
formation of man into toad at, viii. 
291 

Kondes, of Lake Nyassa, avoidance of 
husband's father among the, iii. 336 
sq. 

Kondhs, their belief in reincarnation, 
i. 104 

Koniags of Alaska, magical telepathy 
among the, i, r21 ; their magical uses 
of the bodies of the dead, vi. 106 

Königgrätz district of Bohemia, King and 
Queen on Whit-Monday in village of 
the, ii. 89 ; beheading the Whitsuntide 
king on Whit-Monday in the, iv. 
209 $4. 

Konigshain, in Silesia, custom of '‘ Driv- 
ing out Death” at, iv. 264 sg. 

Konkan, Southern, mode of getting rid 
of cholera in, ix. 191 sg. 

Xonkaus of California, their dance of 
the dead, vi. 53 

Konz on the Moselle, custom of rolling 
a burning wheel down hill at, x. 118, 
163 57.» 337 37. 

Kooboos of Sumatra, their theory of the 
afterbirth and navel-string, xi. 162 7.? 

Koochee, a demon in Australia, i. 331 

Kookies of Cachar, in India, marriage 
custom of the, i. 160 7. 

Koossa Caffres, customs observed by 
manslayers among the, iii. 186 7.1 

Koppenwal, church of St. Corona at, xi. 
188 sg. 

Koragia at Mantinea, vii. 46 7.? 

Koran on magical knots, iii. 302; pass- 
ages of, used as charms, iii. 305 sg., 
x. 18. See also Coran 

Kore, Maiden, title of Persephone, vii. 
208 

Kore expelled on Easter Eve in Albania, 
iv. 265, ix. 157 

Korkus, the, of the Central Provinces, 
India, transfer sickness by means of 
a loin-cloth, ix. 7 

Korong, human god, in the Pelew Islands, 
i. 38 

A of Bengal, division of labour 
between men and women among the, 
vii. 123; of Mirzapur, their use of 
scapegoats, ix. 192 

Koryaks, of North-Eastern Asia, sacred 
fire-boards of the, ii. 225; race for a 
bride among the, ii, 302; their mode 
of detaining the souls of the dying, iii. 
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32 sg. ; voluntary deaths among the, 
iv. 13; their ceremonies at killing bears, 
wolves, and foxes, viii. 223; their cere- 
monies at the slaughter of whales, viii. 
232 sgg. ; propitiate the foxes which 
they kill, viii. 244; their belief in 
demons, ix. 100 sg.; expulsion of 
demons among the, ix. 126 sg. ; their 
festivals of the dead and subsequent 
purification, xi, 178; their custom in 
time of pestilence, xi. 179 

Koshchei the Deathless, Russian story 
of, xi. 108 sgg. 

Kosio, a dedicated person among the 
Ewe - speaking peoples of the Slave 
Coast, v. 65, 66, 68 

Koskimo Indians of British Columbia, 
mourning customs of the, ili, 144; 
their cannibal rites, vii. 20 7%. ; use of 
bull-roarers among the, xi, 229 2. 

Kosti, in Thrace, carnival customs at, vi. 
99 5q., Vii. 28 sg. 

Kostroma, funeral of, in Russia, iv. 
261 Sgq. 

Kostroma, district of Russia, the burial 
of Yarilo in, iv, 262 sg. 

Kostrubonko, funeral of, at Easter in 
Russia, iv. 261 

Kot, a mythical being of New Britain, 
iii. 384 

Kota Gadang, in Sumatra, rain-charm 
at, i. 308 sg. 

Kotas, a tribe of Southern India, their 
priests not allowed to be widowers, vi. 
230 

Kotchéne, a Chukchee chief, sacrificed in 
time of pestilence, i. 367 2.1 

Kotedougou, in West Africa, annual 
dances of disguised men at, ix, 136 ”.+ 

Kothluwalawa, a sacred lake of the Zuni, 
viii. 179 

Kou or Koo, Esthonian thunder-god, ii, 
36772 

Koui hunters in Laos, why they ham- 
string game, viii. 267 

Koukoura, in Elis, swinging on St. 
George’s Day at, iv. 283 

Kowraregas, the, of the Prince of Wales 
Islands, avoidance of parents-in-law 
among, iii. 346; changes of vocabu- 
lary among, caused by fear of naming 
the dead, iii. 358 sg. 

Krajina, in Servia, divination on St. 
George’s Day at, ii. 345 

Krapf, Dr. J. L., on a reported custom 
of sacrificing first-born sons in East 
Africa, iv. 183 2.1 

Krautwezthe, the blessing of the herbs, on 
August 15th in Germany, i. 15 7.? 

Kreemer, J., on the fear of the dead among 
the Looboos of Sumatra, xi. 182 sg, 

Kretschmer, Professor P., on native 
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population of Cyprus, v. 145 2.3; on 
Cybele and Attis, v. 287 7.” 

Kreutzburg, in East Prussia, the harvest 
Goat at, vii. 282 

Kriml, in the Tyrol, custom of throwing 
stones into the waterfall of, ix. 26 7.1 

Krishna, Hindoo god, his incarnation 
Govindji, i. 284; his images swung in 
swings, i. 406; thought to be incarnate 
in the Maharajas, i. 406; annually 
married to the Holy Basil (¢xéas¢), ii. 
26; his wife Rukmini, ii. 26; festival 
of swinging in honour of, iv. 279; 
worshipped by men who assimilate 
themselves to women, vi. 254 

Kroeber, A. L., on the seclusion of girls 
at puberty among the Indians of Cali- 
fornia, x. 41 sq. 

Krooben, a malevolent spirit among the 
Kamilaroi, viii. 100 

Kruijt, A. C., on superstition as to 
written names, iii. 319 ; on the custom 
of naming parents after their children, 
iii. 333 2.5; on head-hunting, v. 
296 2.1; on the Indonesian concep- 
tion of the rice-soul, vii. 182 sg. ; on 
Toradja custom as to the working of 
iron, xi. 154 2.3 

Kruman, his anxiety about his dream- 
soul, iii. 71 

Kru-men of West Africa die from 
imagination, iii, 136 sg., personal 
names concealed among the, iii. 322 sg. 

Kshetrpal, a Himalayan deity, viii. 117 

Kshira, a village of Bengal, knife for 
religious suicide at, iv. 55 #.? 

Kii-yung, city in China, precautions 
against an evil spirit in, iii. 239 

Kuar, an Indian month, vi. 144, ix. 
181 

Kubary, J., on the system of mother-kin 
among the Pelew Islanders, vi. 204 
sqqg.; on the gods of the Pelew 
Islanders, ix. 81 sg. 

Kublai Khan, his mode of executing a 
royal criminal, iii. 242 

Kudulu, a hill tribe of India, their human 
sacrifices for the crops, vii. 244 

Kuei-Ki, in China, i. 414 

Kuel, whale-festival of the Koryaks at, 
viii, 232 

Kuga, an evil spirit in Slavonia, expelled 
by fire, x. 282 

Kuhn, Adalbert, on need-fire, x, 273; 
on Midsummer fire, x. 335; on the 
divining-rod, xi. 67 

Kiihnau, R., on precautions against 
witches in Silesia, xi. 20 7, 

Kuinda, Cilician fortress, v. 144 7.1 

Kuxéwy, the communion cup in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, vii. 161 2.4 

Kuker and Kukerica, carnival mummers 
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in Thrace and Bulgaria, viii. 332, 333, 
334 

Kuki-Lushai, men dressed as women to 
deceive dangerous ghosts or spirits 
among the, vi. 263 

Kukis of Assam, parents named after 
their children among the, iii. 333; 
their custom after killing a tiger, viii. 
155 2. 

Kuklia, Old Paphos, v. 33, 36 

Kukulu, a priestly king in Lower Guinea, 
iii. 5 

Kukunjevac, in Slavonia, need-fire at, x. 
282 

Kulin nation of South-Eastern Australia, 
sex totems in the, xi. 216 

tribe of Victoria, avoidance of the 
wife's mother in the, iii. 84; man en- 
dowed with bear’s spirit in the, xi. 
226 n.1 

Kull Gossaih, goddess of a hill tribe in 
India, viii. 118 

Kumaon, in North-Western India, 
custom observed by men who have 
been supposed dead, in, i. 75 2.3; 
rain-making in, i. 278; use of frogs 
in rain-charms in, i. 293; way of 
stopping rain in, i. 303; bullocks as 
scapegoats at funerals in, ix. 37; 
ceremony of sliding down a rope in, 
ix. 196 sg. ; the Holi festival in, xi. 2 

Kumis, the, of South-Eastern India, 
their precautions against the demon of 
smallpox, ix. 117 

Kunama, tribe on the borders of Abys- 
sinia, consult a rain-maker, ii. 3 

Kundi in Cilicia, v. 144 

Kunnui, in Yezo, bear-festival of the 
Ainos at, viii. 185 sgg. 

Kuopio, in Finland, sacred grove at, ii. 11 

Kupalo, mythical being in Russia, funeral 
of, iv. 261, 262; figure of, passed 
across fire at Midsummer, v. 250 sg. ; 
a deity of vegetation, v. 253; image 
of, burnt or thrown into stream on 
St. John’s Night, x. 176; effigy of, 
carried across fire and thrown into 
water, xi, 5, 23 

Kupalo’s Night, Midsummer Eve, x. 
175, 176 

Kupferberg, in Bavaria, harvest custor 
at, vii, 232 

Kupole’s festival at 
Prussia, v. 253 

Kuria, in Thrace, masquerade at car- 
nival at, viii. 332 

Kurile Islands, the Ainos of the, viii, 180 

Kurmis of India, marriage to trees among 
the, ii. 57 2.5; their use of a scapegoat 
in time of cholera, ix. r90 

Kurnai, a tribe of Gippsland, wind-maker 
among the, i. 324; their belief as to 
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women's shadows, iii. 83; avoidance 
of the wife's mother among the, iii. 
84; their fear of naming the dead, 
iii. 350 sg.; their fear of the Aurora 
Australis, iv. 267 2.1; sex totems and 
fights concerning them among the, xi. 
215 2.1, 216 

Kurs of East Prussia, their homoeopathic 
magic at sowing, i. 137 

Kursk, in Russia, rain-making at, i. 277 ; 
harvest custom near, vii. 233 

Kururumany, the Arawak creator, ix. 
302 

Kuruvikkarans of Southern India, in- 

_spired priest of Kali among the, i. 382 

Kurze, G., on the power of medicine- 
men among the Lengua Indians, i. 
359 

Kusavans, potters of Southern India, 
their votive images, i. 56 7.° 

Kushunuk, near Cape Vancouver, Esqui- 
mau festival at, viii. 249 7. 

Kuskokwim River, in Alaska, ix. 380 

Kiistendil, in Bulgaria, need-fire at, x. 
281 

Kutonaga Indians of British Columbia, 
their sacrifice of their first-born children 
to the sun, iv. 183 $g. 

Kvasir, in Norse mythology, the wisest of 
beings, his blood and wisdom absorbed 
by Odin, i. 241 

Kwa River, in West Africa, propitiation 
of goddess who dwells in the, ix. 28 

Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia, 
their treatment of the afterbirth, i. 
197 sg.; their contagious magic of 
wounds, i. 201 sg.; their beliefs and 
customs concerning twins, i. 263, 324; 
their custom as to coffining the dead, 
iii 53; the swallowing of souls by 
shamans among the, iii. 765g.; customs 
observed by cannibals among the, iii. 
159 #., 188 sgg.; change of names 
in summer and winter among the, iii. 
386 ; their story of the type of Beauty 
and the Beast, iv. 130 #.1; can- 
nibals among the, vii. 20; their cere- 
monies at killing a wolf, viii. 220; 
their belief in the resurrection of 
salmon, viii. 250; their masked dances, 
ix. 376 n.2, 378; their story of an 
ogress whose life was in a hemlock 
branch, xi. 152; pass through a hem- 
lock ring in time of epidemic, xi. 186 

medicine-men capture stray souls, 
iii, 67 2. 

Kwilu River, in the Congo State, vii. 119 

Kwun, the spirit of the head, in Siam, 
iii, 252; supposed to reside in the 
hair, iii. 266 sg. ' 

Kylenagranagh, the hill of, in Ireland, 
the fairies on, X. 324 
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La Ciotat, near Marseilles, hunting the 
wren at, viii, 321 

L'Etoile, Lenten fires at, x. 113 

La Manche, in Normandy, Lenten fire- 
custom in, x, 115 

La Palisse, in France, dough man eaten 
at close of harvest at, viii. 48 sg. 

La Paz, in Bolivia, Midsummer fires at, x. 
213; Midsummer flowers at, xi. 50 sg. 

La Rochelle, effigy of Shrove Tuesday 
burnt on Ash Wednesday at, iv. 230 

La Trobe River in Victoria, ili, 109 

Labbé, P., on the ¿zao of the Ainos, viii. 
186 z. 

Labour, division of, between the sexes, 
vii. 129 

Labrador, fear of demons in, ix. 79 sg. 

Labraunda in Caria, Zeus Labraundeus 
worshipped at, v. 182 7.4 

Labruguiere, in Southern France, ex- 
pulsion of evil spirits on Twelfth 
Night at, ix. 166 

Labrys, Lydian word for axe, v. 182 

Labyrinth, the Cretan, iv. 71, 74, 75» 
76, 77 

Labyrinths in churches, iv. 76; in the 
north of Europe, iv. 76 sg. 

Lac, taboos observed in gathering, i. 115 

Lac gatherers not allowed to wash, i. 
115 

Lacaune, belief as to mistletoe at, xi. 83 

Lacedaemon, Fig Dionysus at, vii. 4 

Lachlan River, in Australia, novices 
thought to be slain and resuscitated on 
the, xi. 233 

Lachlins of Rum and deer, superstition 
concerning, xi. 284 

Laconia, stone associated with Orestes in, 
i, 161; subject to earthquakes, V. 
203 2.” 

Lactantius, on the grove of Egeria, i. 
18 2.4; on Hippolytus as the lover of 
Artemis, i 39 2.1; on sacrifice to 
Hercules, i. 282 2.1; on the rites of 
Osiris, vi. 85 

Lacueva, Father, missionary to the 
Yuracares, ii. 205 7. 

Lada, mythical being in Russia, the 
funeral of, iv. 261, 262 

Ladakh, offerings of wheat-harvest to 
spirit of agriculture in, viii. 117 

Ladder for the use of a tree-spirit, ii. 353 
to facilitate the descent of the sun, ii. 
99; for use of soul, iii. 47 

Ladders of paper pinned to shoulders of 
women at Mid-Lent, iv. 241 

Ladon, in Arcadia, the wooded gorge of 
the river, ii. 8 

Ladyday, divining rod to be secured in 
the twilight between the third day and 
the night after, xi. 282 

Laetare, the fourth Sunday in Lent, iv. 
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222 n.l; custom observed by the 
Germans of Moravia on, ii. 63 

Laevinus, M. Valerius, funeral games in 
his honour, iv. 96 

Lafitau, J. F., on namesakes of the dead 
regarded as their reincarnation, iii. 
365 sg. 

Lagarde, P. A. de, on the ‘‘ Ride of the 
Beardless One,” ix. 402, 405 

Lagash in Babylonia, votive cones of clay 
found at, v. 35 7. z 

Lago di Naftia in Sicily, v. 221 7.4 

Lagos, in West Africa, i. 365, iv. 112; 
Ibadan in the interior of, iv. 203; 
human sacrifices for the crops at, vii. 
239 57. 

toa Father M. J., on the mourning 
for Adonis as a harvest rite, v. 231 

Laguna, Pueblo village of New Mexico, 
festival of the dead at, vi. 54 2.2 

Lahn, the Yule log in the valley of the, 
x. 248 

Laibon, medicine-men among the Masai, 
i. 343 

Laius and Oedipus, iv. 193 

Lake inhabited by mythical serpents, i. 
156; by a dragon, xi. 112 5g. 

Lake-dwellers of Europe, barley culti- 
vated by the, vii. 132 

-dwellings of prehistoric Europe, 
ii. 352 sg. 

Lakes, gods of lakes married to women, 
ii. 150 sg.; human victims thrown 
into, as offerings to water spirits, ii. 
158 $g. 

Lakhubai, an Indian goddess, gardens of 
Adonis in her worship, v. 243 

Lakomba, an island of Fiji, reeds tied 
together to prevent the sun from going 
down in, i. 316 

Lakor, island of, taboos observed ‘by 
women and children during war in, i. 
131; treatment of the navel-string in, 
i, 187; theory of earthquakes in, v. 
198; annual expulsion of diseases in 
a proa in, ix. 199 

Lakshmi, wife of Vishnu, supposed to 
pervade the Holy Basil (¢w/asz) plant, 
ii. 26 

Laluba, the, of the Upper Nile, rain- 
makers as chiefs among, i. 345 

Lama of Tibet, the Grand, i. 411 sg., 
ix. 197, 220, 221, 222; mode of deter- 
mining a new, i. 411; his palace at 
Lhasa, i. 412; worshipped as a true 
and living god, i. 412; and Sankara, 
iii. 78. See also Lamas 

, the Teshu, embassy of George 
Bogle to, ix. 203 

Lamaist sects, ix. 94 

Lamas, Grand, Buddha supposed to be 
incarnate in the, i. 410 sg. 
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Lamas River in Cilicia, v. 149, 150 

Lamb, blood of, drunk by priestess to 
procure inspiration, i. 381; thrown 
into lake as offering to Hades, vii. 15 ; 
killed sacramentally, viii. 314 5g. ; 
burnt alive to save the rest of the 
flock, x. 301 

———- and pig as expiatory victims, iii. 226 

of Mycenae, the golden, i. 365 

Lambing, time of, ii. 328 2.4 

Lame, woman who throws fish-bones 
into sea, pretends to be, viii. 254 

Lame Goat, the, at harvest in Skye, vii. 
284 


reign,” Sparta warned against a, 
iv. 38 

Lamentations of Egyptian reapers, v. 232, 
vi. 45; of the savage for the animals 
and plants which he eats, vi. 43 sg. ; 
of Cherokee Indians ‘‘after the first 
working of the crop,” vi. 47; of the 
Karok Indians at cutting sacred wood, 
vi. 47 sg. ; pretended, for insects which 
destroy the crops, viii. 279 sg. 

Laments for Tammuz, v. 9 sg. ; for dead 
kings of Judah, v. 20; for Osiris, vi. 
12 

Lammas, the rst of August, great fairs 
in Ireland at, iv. 99, 100, IOI; a 
harvest festival, iv. 105; superstitious 
practice of Highlanders at, x. 98 2.1 

Lamoa, gods in Poso, xi. 154 

Lampblack used to avert the evil eye, vi 
261 

Lampong in Sumatra, the natives of, 
adore the sea, iii. 10 

Lamps, dedication of burning, i. 12 sg. ; 
in the grove at Nemi, i. 13; to light 
the ghosts to their old homes, iii. 371, 
vi. 51 sg. ; for the use of ghosts at the 
Feast of An Souls, vi. 72, 73. See also 
Lanterns 

Lampsacus, citizens of, excluded from 
games in honour of Miltiades, iv. 94 ; 
Persephone as corn -goddess on a 
coin of, vii. 44 

Lampson, M. W., on substitutes for 
capital punishment in China, iv. 146, 
273 

Lanarkshire, ‘‘ burning out 
Year” at Biggar in, ix. 165 

Lancashire, custom of catching the breath 
and soul of the dying in, iv. 200; 
All Souls’ Day in, vi. 79; Hallowe'en 
customs in, x. 244 5g. 

Lancelot constrained to be king, iv. r20 
3g., 135 

Lanchang, a Malay craft, ix. 187 

Land cleared for cultivation by men, vii. 
113 S9., 117 Sgq. 

Landak, district of Dutch Borneo, the 
Dyaks of, names of parents and grand- 
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parents not to be mentioned among, 
iii. 340; bride and bridegroom not to 
tread the earth among, x. 5; birth- 
trees for children among, xi. 164 

Lande-Patry in Normandy, game of ball 
on Shrove Tuesday at, ix. 183 

Landen, the battlefield of, outcrop of 
Poppies on, v. 234 

Landowners, sacrifices offered to spirits 
of former, vii. 228 

Lane, E. W., on the fire-drill of the 
ancient Bedouins, ii. 209 2.4; on the 
rise of the Nile, vi. 3x 2.1; on the 
omnipresence of jinn in Egypt, ix. 
104 

Lanercost, Chronicle of, need-fire noticed 
in the, x. 286 

Lanfine, in Ayrshire, mode of cutting the 
last corn at, vil. 154 

Lang, Andrew, on stories of the type of 
Cupid and Psyche, iv. 130 ”.!; on the 
bull-formed Dionysus, viii. 4; on the 
fire-walk, xi, 2 2.1; on the bull-roarer, 
xi, 228 2.2 

Langenbielau, in Silesia, 
threshing at, vii. 148 sg. 

Langensalza, Grass King at Whitsuntide 
near, ii. 85 

Langrim, a Khasi state, king elected by 
all adult males in, ii. 295 

Language of animals acquired by eating 
serpent’s flesh, viii. 146; learned by 
means of fern-seed, xi. 66 7. 

of birds, learned by means of 

serpents, i. 158; learned by tasting 

dragon's blood, viii. 146 

of birds and beasts, knowledge of 

the, possessed by Indian king, iv. 123 

, change of, caused by taboo on the 

names of the dead, iii. 358 sgg., 375, 

380; caused by taboo on the names of 

chiefs and kings, iii. 375, 376 $92. 

of husbands and wives, difference 

between, iii. 347 $g. 

of men and women, difference be- 
tween, ili, 348 sg. 

——, special, devoted to the person and 
attributes of the king of Siam, i. 401 ; 
employed by hunters, iii. 396, 398, 399, 
400, 402, 404, 410; employed by 
searchers for eagle-wood and lignum 
aloes, iii. 404; employed by searchers 
for camphor, iii. 405 sgg.; employed 
by miners, iii- 407, 409 ; employed by 
reapers at harvest, iii. 410 sg., 411 Sg. ; 
employed by sailors at sea, iii. 413 599. 

See also Speech and Words 

Lanquineros, Indians of Central America, 
their period of abstinence before sowing, 
ii, 10 

L spins (El Ansarah), Midsummer 
Day in North Africa, x. 213, 214 7. 
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Lantana salvifolia, burnt by Nandi 
women in cornfields, vi. 47 

Lanterns, the Feast of, in Japan, vi. 65, 
ix. 151 sg. See also Lamps 

Lanuvium, King of the Sacred Rites at, 
i. 44 2.1; sacred serpent at, viii. 18 

Lanyon, in Cornwall, holed stone near, 
xi. 187 

Lanzone, R. V., on the rites of Osiris, 
vi. 87 72.5 

Laodice, a Hyperborean maiden, at Delos, 
ih BY 

Laodicea in Syria, human sacrifices at, 
iv. 166 x.l 

Laon, Midsummer fires near, x. 187 

Laos, a province of Siam, taboos ob- 
served by rhinoceros hunters and 
gatherers of lac in, i. 115; taboos 
observed by wives of absent elephant- 
hunters in, i. 120; rain-making at 
New Year in, i 251; fire on hearth 
extinguished after a death in, ii. 267 
n.t; precautions against strangers in, 
iii. 104; knotted grass a charm used 
by hunters in, iii. 306; special lan- 
guage used by elephant-hunters in, iii. 
404; hunters never step over their 
weapons in, iii. 424; boxers at funerals 
in, iv. 97; infants at birth placed in 
rice-sieves in, vii. 8; Koui hunters 
hamstring game in, vili. 267 ; ravages 
of rats in, viii. 282.8; prayers at 
cairns in, ix. 29; beginning of year 
in, ix. 149 #.2; elephant-hunters not 
allowed to touch the ground in, x. 5; 
the natives of, their doctrine of the 
plurality of souls, xi. 222 

Laosian village, divinity of salt-pans at a, 
i. 410 

Laosians of Siam, their belief in demons, 
ix. 97 

Laphystian Zeus, his sanctuary at Alus, 
iv. 161; ram with golden fleece sacri- 
ficed to, iv. 162; sacrifices offered to, 
by the house of Athamas, iv. 163; 
sanctuary of, on Mount Laphystius, 
iv. 164; king’s eldest son liable to be 
sacrificed to, iv. 164 sg., vil. 25 

Laphystius, Mount, in the. land of 
Orchomenus, iv. 164 

Lapis manalis used in rain-making cere- 
mony at Rome, i. 310 

Lappland, tying up the wind in knots in, 
i. 326 

Lapps will not extinguish fire in absence 
of fishers, i. 121 ; the forest-god of the, 
ii, 125; their customs after killing’ a 
bear, iii. 221, viii. 224, xi. 280 7% ; 
loose knots on lying-in women, iii. 294; 
brass ring worn as an amulet among 
the, iii. 314; reincarnation of ances- 
tors among the, iii. 368; fear to call 
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bears by their true name, iii. 398; 
arranged the bones of the animals they 
ate in anatomical order for the purpose 
of facilitating their resurrection, viii. 
257; their rule astomenstruous women, 
x. 91; their story of the external soul, 
xi. 149 $4. 

Larch-tree, sacred, in the Tyrol, ii. 20 

Lares, images of the, bẹside the hearth, 
ii. 206 

Larka Kols of India, their belief in tree- 
spirits, ii. 42 

Larkspur, looking at Midsummer bonfires 
through bunches of, x. 163, 165 sg. 

Larnax Lapethus in Cyprus, Melcarth 
worshipped at, v. 117 

Laro, a Nuba spirit, viii. 1x4 

Larrakeeyah or Larrekiya, Australian 
tribe, their belief in conception without 
cohabitation, v. 103; their treatment 
of girls at puberty, x. 38 

Larvae or lares, viii. 94 2.5 

Last day of the year, annual expulsion 
of demons on the, ix. 145 sgg. See 
also Hogmanay 

sheaf called ‘‘the Dead One,” iv. 
254: See Sheaf 

Lateran Museum, statue of Attis in the, 
Vv. 279 

statue of Ephesian Artemis, i. 38 2.1 

Latham, R. G., on succession to 
husband’s property among the Kocchs, 
vi. 215 2.2 

Latin Christianity, its tolerance of rustic 
paganism, ix. 346 

confederacy, the, in relation to 

sacred Arician grove, i. 22 sq. 

festival, the great (Feriae Latinae), 

iv, 283 

kings thought to be the sons of the 

fire-god by mortal mothers, ii. 195 s¢g.; 

lists of, ii. 268 sgg.; stories of their 

miraculous birth, ii. 272 

League, the, ii. 386 

mode of reckoning intervals of time, 
iv. 59 72.1 

Latins, sanctity of the woodpecker among 
the, iv. 186 2.4 

Latinus, King, changed into Latian 
Jupiter, ii. 187; founder of the Alban 
dynasty, ii. 197; his wife a Vestal, ii. 
235; his disappearance, iv. 283 

Latium, many local Jupiters in, ii. 184 ; 
in antiquity, the woods of, ii. 188; 
succession to the kingdom in ancient, 
ii. 266 sgg.; female descent of the 
kingship in, ii. 271; the rustic militia 
of, shod only on one foot, iii. 311 

Latuka, Lion-chief in, viii. 228 

Latukas of the Upper Nile, rain-makers 
as chiefs among the, i. 346; punish 
their chiefs for drought and failure of 
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the crops, i. 354; custom at childbirth 
among the, iii, 245; burn women’s hair 
after childbirth, iii. 284 

Laughing forbidden to hunters, iii. 196 

Laughlan Islanders, their belief and 
custom as to shooting stars, iv. 63 

Launceston, in Cornwall, Midsummer 
bonfire near, ii. 141 

Laurel grown in place of purification, i. 
26; eaten by Apollo's prophetess, i. 
384; Apollo’s prophetess fumigated 
with, i. 384; branch of, carried by 
Roman general in his triumph, ii. 
175; wreath of, worn by Roman 
general in his triumph, ii. 175; used 
in kindling fire by friction, ii. 25r, 
252; Cadmus crowned with, iv. 78 sg., 
vi. 241 ; crown of, substituted for crown 
of oak leaves as prize in the Pythian 
games, iv. 80; reason for substitution 
of laurel for oak, iv. 81 sg.; Apollo 
crowned with wreath of laurel at 
Tempe, iv. 8r, vi. 240; gold wreath 
of, worn by priest of Hercules, v. 143; 
in purificatory rites, vi. 240 5g., ix. 262 

, sacred, used to form the victor’s 
crown at Delphi and Thebes, iv. 78 
sgg. ; guarded by a dragon, iv. 79 sg. ; 
chewed by priestess of Apollo, iv. 80 

Laurel-Bearer at Thebes, iv. 88 sg., vi. 
241 

bearing, festival of the, at Thebes, 
iv. 78 sg., 88 sg., Vi. 241 

—— -Bearing Apollo, iv. 79 #.* 

Laurels, in sacred grove of Dia, ii. 122; 
in Latium, ii. 188; Roman ceremony 
of renewing the, ix. 346 2.) - 

Laurus and Florus, feast of, on August 
18th, x. 220 

Lausitz, Midsummer fires in, x. 170; 
marriage oaks in, xi. 165. See also 
Lusatia 

Lavinia, daughter of Amata, ancestress 
of the Alban kings, ii. 197, 197 .* 

Lavinium, worship of Vesta at, i. 14, ii, 
197 2.4 

Lawes, W. G., on the belief in ghosts 
among the natives of British New 
Guinea, ix. 84 sg. 
Lawgivers, ancient, on the uncleanness 
of women at menstruation, x. 95 sg. 
Laws of Manu, on the effects of a good 
king’s reign, i. 366; on the divinity of 
kings and Brahmans, i. 403; on a 
father as born again in his own son, 
iv. 188; on the transmigration of evil- 
doers into animals, viii. 298 sg. 

Laws of nature, the conception of, not 
primitive, i. 374 

Laying hands on children to bless them, 

: i. 367 ee 

Laziness transferred to a cornel-tree, ix. 5€ 
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Lazy Man, a Midsummer masker en- 
closed in a leafy framework, ii. 83 

Le Mole, on the Lake of Nemi, i. 17 

Lead, melted, in Arab cure for melan- 
choly or madness, ix. 4; divination 
by melted lead at Hallowe'en, x. 242 

Leaf, lost soul brought back in a, iii. 67. 
See atso Leaves 

Leaf-clad dancers, vii. 95 

— -clad mummer on Midsummer Day, 

xi. 25 5g. 

-clad mummers, ii. 74 $97., 78 599. ; 

mock marriage of, ii. 97; represent 

the powers of vegetation, ii. 97; at 

Whitsuntide, iv. 207 sgg. 

King, the, at Hildesheim on Whit- 

Monday, ii. 85 

Man representative of tree-god in 
India, ix. 61; the Little, in spring at 
Ruhla in Thüringen, ii. 80 sg. 

Leafy bust at Nemi, portrait of the King 
of the Wood, i. 41 sq. 

Leake, W. M., on flowers in Asia Minor, 
v. 187 2.8 

Leaning against a tree prohibited to 
warriors, iii. 162, 163 

Leaping, a contest at the Eleusinian 
games, vii. 110 

over fire at the Parilia, ii. 327; as 

a Roman purification, ii. 329; as a 

form of purification among the Esqui- 

maux, viii. 249; after a burial to 

escape the ghost, xi. 18 

over bonfires to make the flax or 
hemp grow tall, v. 251, X. 119, 165, 
166 sg., 168, 173, 174, 337; to get 
rid of the devil, ix. 156; to ensure 
good crops, x. 107; as a preventive 
of colic, x. 107, 195 Sg., 344; to 
ensure a happy marriage, x. 107, 108 ; 
to ensure a plentiful harvest, x. 155, 
156; to be free from backache at 
reaping, x. 165, 168; as a preventive 
of fever, x. 166, 173, 194; for luck, 
x. 171, 189; in order to be free from 
ague, x. 174; in order to marry and 
have many children, x. 204, 338 sg. ; 
as cure of sickness, x. 214; to procure 
offspring, x. 214, 338; over ashes of 
fire as remedy for skin diseases, xi. 2; 
a panacea for almost all ills, xi. 20; 
as a protection against witchcraft, 
xi. 40 

— and dancing to make thé crops 
grow high, i. 137 sgg., Vii. 110, viii. 
330 59., ix. 232, 238 sgg. 

—— of women over the Midsummer 
bonfires to ensure an easy delivery, x. 
194, 339. See a/so Jumping 

Leaps, high and long, at New Year 
festival of the Kayans, vii. 98; of the 
Salii at Rome, ix. 232; of ae over 
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the Mid-summier bonfires, x, 165, 166, 
168, 174. See Leaping 

Learchus, son of King Athamas, iv. 161; 
killed by his father, iv. 162, vii. 24 

Leared, A., on the Isowa or Aisawa sect 
in Morocco, vii. 21 sg. 

Leather, Mrs. Ella Mary, on the Yule 
log in Herefordshire, x. 257 sg. 

Leather of priestess’s shoes not to be 
made from hide of beast that died 
a natural death, iii, 14 

Leavened bread, Flamen Dialis not 
allowed to touch, iii. 13 

Leaves, disease transferred to, ix. 2, 259; 
fatigue transferred to, ix. 8 sgg.; thrown 
on dead chameleons, ix. 28; thrown 
on heap at ford, ix. 28 ; used to expel 
demons, ix. 201, 206, 262. See also 
Leaf 

and flowers as talismans, vi. 242 sq. 

and twigs of trees as fodder of cattle 
in Southern Europe, ii. 328 

Leaving food over, taboos on, iii. 126 sgg. 

Leavings of food, magic wrought by 
means Of, iii. 118, 119, 126 59g. 

Lebadea, altar of Rainy Zeus at, i, 
360 2.8; Trophonius at, iv. 166 2.3 

Lebanon, peasants of the, their custom 
as to children’s cast teeth, i. 181 5¢.; 
the forests of Mount, v. 14; the charm 
of the, v. 235; peasants of the, their 
dread of menstruous women, x. 83 sg. 

, Aphrodite of the, v. 30 

, Baal of the, v. 32 

Lech, a tributary of the Danube, vi. 70 ; 
Midsummer fires in the valley of the, 
x. 166 

Lechrain, milk-stones in, i. 165; Burial 
of the Carnival in, iv. 231; Feast of 
All Souls in, vi. 70 sg.; the divining 
rod in, xi. 68 

Lecky, W. E. H., on the infiuence of 
great men on the popular imagination, 
vi. 199; on the treatment of magic 
and witchcraft by the Christian Church, 
xi. 42 7.2 

Lecceur, J., on weather forecasts for the 
year in the Bocage of Normandy, ix, 
323 

Lee, the laird of, his ‘‘ cureing stane,” x. 

2 

Tees, charm against, viii. 281 

Leeds, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 338 

Leeting the witches, X. 245 

Lefébure, E., on Typhon in the form of 
a boar, viii. 30 #.4 

Left shoe of bridegroom to be without 
buckle or latchet, iii. 300 

Legend of the foundation of Carthage 
and similar tales, vi. 249 sg. 

Legends of the custom of slaying kings, 
iv. 120 sgg.; told as charms, vii. 102 
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sg. of persons who could not die, x. 
99 5g. re 
Legs not to be crossed, iii. 295, 298 sg. 
and thighs of diseased cattle cut off 
and hung up as a remedy, x. 296 z.', 
p i 
Ler an Professor C. F., on the 
historical Semiramis, v. 177 #.1; on 
the historical reality of Christ, ix. 
412 n.”; on the date of the crucifixion, 
ix. 415 a2 
Lehner, Stefan, on stories told to pro- 
mote the growth of the crops, vii. 104; 
on the fear of demons in German New 
Guinea, ix, 83 sg. 
Leicestershire, Plough Monday in, viii. 
330 2.1 
Leine, river of Central Germany, water 
drawn from it silently on Easter night, 
X. 124 
Leinster, taboos observed by the ancient 
kings of, iii. 11; the fair of Carman 
in, iv, 100; legend of the voluntary 
death of monks to stay a pestilence in, 
iv. 159 2.1; Midsummer fires in, x. 203 
Leipsic, ‘‘ Carrying out Death” at, iv. 
236 
Laer Archie, as to the harvest Maiden 
on the Gareloch, vii. 158 7.1 
Leith Links, witches burnt on, ix. 165 
Leitmeritz district of Bohemia, the 
Shrovetide Bear in, viii. 326 
Leitrim, County, Midsummer fires in, x. 
203; divination at Hallowe'en in, x. 
242; need-fire in, x. 297; witch as 
hare in, x. 318 
Leleen, the, a priest in Celebes, iii. 129 
Leme, the river, at Ludlow, ix. 182 
Lemnos, new fire brought annually from 
Delos to, i. 32, x. 138; worship of 
Hephaestus in, x. 138 
Lemon, external souls of ogres in a, xi. 
102 
Lemons distasteful to the spirits of tin, 
iii. 407 
Lenaean festival of Dionysus at Athens 
presided over by the King, i. 44 
Lenaeon, a Greek month, vii. 66 
Lendu tribe of Central Africa, rain- 
makers as chiefs among the, i. 348 
Lengua Indians of the Gran Chaco, 
their” ceremony to make the sun 
shine, i. 313; fling sticks at a whirl- 
wind, i. 330; power of magicians 
among the, i. 359; their belief as to 
dreams, iii. 38; after a death the sur- 
vivors change their names among the, 
iii. 357; their belief as to the state 
of the spirits of the dead, iv. 11 ; their 
fear of meteors, iv, 63 ; their practice 
of killing first-born girls, iv. 186; 
their custom of infanticide, iv. 197; 
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their festivals at the rising of the 
Pleiades, vii. 309 ; their way of bilking 
the ghosts of ostriches, viii. 245; 
their fear of demons, ix. 78 sg.; seclu- 
sion of girls at puberty among the, x. 

` 56; masquerade of boys among the, x, 
‘57 2.1; marriage feast extinct among 
the, x. 75 2.” 

Lenormant, Frangois, on the Eleusinian 
mysteries, vii. 39 2.1; on Demeter as 
an Earth-goddess, vii. 40 .% 

Lent, personified by an actor or effigy, 
iv. 226, 230; symbolized by a seven- 
legged effigy, iv. 244 sg. ; ceremony at 
Halberstadt in, ix. 214; perhaps de- 
rived from an old pagan period of 
abstinence observed for the growth of 
the seed, ix. 347 sgg.; rule of conti- 
nence during, ix. 348 

, the Buddhist, ix. 349 sg. 

——, the Indian and Fijian, v. 90 

——, Queen of, iv. 244 

and the Saturnalia, ix. 345 sgg. 

, the first Sunday in, bonfires and 

torches on, X. 107 $gg. 

, the third Sunday in, Death carried 

out on, iv. 238 

, the fourth Sunday in, Death carried 

out on, ii. 73 sg., iv. 233 sg., 235, 

236; girl called the Queen on, ii. 87 ; 

called Dead Sunday, or Mid-Lent, iv. 

221, 222 n.l, 233 sgg., 250, 255 

, the fifth Sunday-in, Death carried 
out on, iv. 234 5¢g., 239 

Lenten fast, its origin, ix. 348 

fires, x. 106 sgg. 

Lenz, H. O., on ancient names for 
mistletoe, xi. 318 

Leo the Great, as to the celebration of 
Christmas, v. 305 

—— the Tenth, pope, his boar-hunting, 
i. 6 sg. 

Leobschiitz, district of Silesia, ‘‘Easter 
Smacks” in, ix. 268 ; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 170 

Leonard, Major A. G., on death from 
imagination in Africa, iii. 136 sg.; on 
sacrifices to prolong the lives of kings 
and others, vi. 222; on the custom of 
licking the blood from a sword with 
which a man has been killed, viii. 155; 
on the periodic expulsion of demons at 
Calabar, ix. 204 2.1; on souls of people 
in animals, xi. 206 7.2 

Leonidas, funeral games in his honour, 
iv. 94 

Leopard, supposed transformation of a 
man into a, in West Africa, iv. 83 
sq. ; the commonest familiar of Fan 
wizards, xi. 202, See also Leopards 

Leopard Societies of Western Africa, iv. 83 

Leopard's blood drunk, or its flesh or 
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heart eaten to make the eater brave, 
viii. 141 sg. 

Leopard’s whiskers in a charm, viii. 167 

Leopards, dead kings turn into, iv. 84; 
related to royal family of Dahomey, 
iv. 85; inspired human mediums of, 
viii. 213 ; revered by the Igaras of the 
Niger, viii. 228 ; ceremonies observed 
by the Ewe negroes after the slaughter 
of, viii. 228 sgg.; souls of dead in, 
viii. 288, 289; lives of persons bound 
up with those of, xi. 201, 202, 203, 
204, 205, 206; external human souls 
in, xi. 207. See also Leopard 

Lepanto, the Ignorrotes of, ii. 30 

Leper disinterred as rain-charm, i. 285 

Lepers sacrificed to the Mexican goddess 
of the White Maize, vii. 261; Mexican 
goddess of, ix. 292 

Lepers’ Island, the soul as an eagle in, 
iii. 34 ; child’s soul brought back in, 
iii. 65 

Lepidus, Marcus Aemilius, funeral games 
in his honour, iv. 96 

Leprosy, king of Israel expected to heal, 
v. 23 sg.; thought to be caused by 
drinking pig’s milk, viii, 24, 25; 
caused by eating a sacred animal, viii. 
25 sgg.; thought to be caused by 
injuring a totemic animal, viii. 26 sg. ; 
in the Old Testament, viii. 27 ; Hebrew 


custom as to, ix. 35; Mexican god- 


dess of, ix. 292 

Lepsius, R., on a sort of carnival in 
Fazoql, iv. 17 2.2; his identification 
of Osiris with the sun, vi. 121 sg. 

Lerbach, in the Harz Mountains, custom 
on Midsummer Day at, ii. 66 

Lerida in Catalonia, funeral of the 
Carnival at, iv. 225 sg. 

Lerons of Borneo, use of magical images 
among the, i. 59 

Lerotse leaves used in purification, viii. 
69 

Lerpiu, a powerful spirit revered by the 
Dinka and embodied in the rain- 
maker, iv. 32 

Lerwick, winds sold at, i. 326 ; ceremony 
of Up-helly-a’ at, ix. 169, x. 269 7.1; 
Christmas guizing at, x. 268 sg.; pro- 
cession with lighted tar-barrels on 
Christmas Eve at, x. 268 

Lesachthal (Carinthia), new fire at Easter 
in the, x. 124 

Lesbos, barren fruit-trees threatened in, 
ii. 22; superstition as to shadows in, 
iii, 89; building custom in, iii. 89; 
charm to prevent the consummation of 
marriage in, iii. 300; the harvest Hare 
in, vii. 280; sticks or stones piled on 
scenes of violent death in, ix. 15; fires 
on St. John’s Eve in, x. 211 sg. 
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Leschiy, a woodland spirit in Russia, ii. 
124 5g. 

Leslie, David, on Caffre belief as to spirits 
of the dead incarnate in serpents, xi. 
2II 2.7, 212 7. 

Lesneven, in Brittany, burning of an 
effigy (of Carnival) on Ash Wednesday 
at, iv. 229 sg. 

Leti, island of, taboos observed by 
women and children during war in, i. 
131; treatment of the navel-string in, 
i, 187; marriage of the Sun and Earth 
in, ii, 98 sg.; theory of earthquakes 
in, v. 198; annual expulsion of dis- 
eases in a proa in, ix. 199 

Leto said to have clasped a tree before 
bearing Apollo and Artemis, ii. 58 

Letopolis, neck of Osiris at, vi. 1x 

Lettermore Island, Midsummer fires in, 
X. 203 

Letts of Russia, swing to make the flax 
grow high, iv. 157, 277, Vil. 107 ; their 
celebration of the summer solstice, iv. 
280; their annual festival of the dead, 
vi. 74 5g.; their sacrifices to wolves, 
viii. 284 ; Midsummer fires among the, 
x. 177 sg.; gather aromatic plants on 
Midsummer Day, xi. 50 

Leucadia, magical rock in, i. 161 

Leucadians, their use of human scape- 
goats, ix. 254 

Leucippe, daughter of Minyas, her 
Bacchic fury, iv. 164 

Lévi, Professor Sylvain, on the magical 
nature of sacrifice in ancient India, i. 
228 sg. 

Leviathan or Rahab, a dragon of the sea, 
iv. 106 2.7 

Leviticus (xviii. 24 sg.) on sexual crime 
as a defilement of the land, ii. 114 sg. 

Lewin, Captain T. H., on the tug-of- 
war among the Chukmas, ix. 174 59. 

Lewis, E. W., on the sting of bees as a 
cure for rheumatism, iii, 106 7.” 

Lewis, Rev. Thomas, on the mind of the 
savage, iii, 420 7.1 

Lewis, Professor W. J., x. 127 2.1 

Lewis the Pious, institutes the Feast of 
All Saints, vi. 83 

Lewis, the island of,tying up the wind in 
knots in, i. 326; need-fire in, ii. 238, 
x. 293; the Old Wife at harvest in, 
vii. 1405g.; custom of fiery circle in 
the, x. 151 2. 

Lexicon Mythologicum, author of, on the 
Golden Bough, xi. 284 2.8 

Leza, supreme being recognized by the 
Bantu tribes of Northern Rhodesia, vi. 
174 

Paar parish, in the Isle of Man, cus- 
tom on May Day in, ii. 54 

Lhasa, the Dalai Lama of, i. 411 sg. 3 

Z 
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ceremony of the Tibetan New Year at, 
ix. 197 5g., 218 sgq. 

Lhoosai, the, of South-Eastern India, 
their harvest festival, ii. 48; woman’s 
share in agriculture among, vii. 122 

Lhota Naga, tribe of the Brahmapootra 
valley, their human sacrifices for the 
crops, Vii. 243 59. 

Lhwyd, Edward, on snake stones, x. 
16 2.) 

“Liar's mound, the,” in Borneo, ix. 14 

Libanius, on human life before Demeter, 
vii. 43 7.1 

Libations offered by maidens to the dead 
maiden Iphinoe, i. 28; in honour of 
tree-spirits, ii. 46, 51 ; Roman rule as 
to wine offered in, iii. 249 2.2; of 
beer to dead bears, viii. 181, 186; of 
beer to the fire-god and house-god, 
vili. 185 

Libchowic, in Bohemia, girl called the 
Queen on the fourth Sunday in Lent 
at, ii. 87 

Libebé, African kingdom, kings as rain- 
makers in, i, 348 

Liber, Father, the Italian counterpart of 
Dionysus, vii. 12; Roman sacrifice 
of new wine to, viii. 133 

Liberty, despotism more favourable than 
savagery to, i. 218 

Libyans, the Alitemnian, awarded the 
kingdom to the fleetest runner, ii. 299. 
See also Panebian 

Licata, in Sicily, St. Angelo ill-treated at, 
i. 300 

Licence accorded to slaves at the Satur- 
nalia, ii. 312, ix. 307 5g., 350 3g., 351 
sq.; accorded to female slaves at the 
Nonae Caprotinae, ii. 313 sg. ; periods 
of, viii. 62, 63, 66 sgg., ix. 225 s., 
306, 328 sg., 343, 344, X. 135 ; annual 
periods of general, ix. 127, 131, 226 
m.1; month of general, ix. 148; 
periods of, preceding or following the 
annual expulsion of demons, ix. 251 ; 
at Midsummer festival, x. 180, 339 

Licentious rites for the fertilization of the 
ground, ix. 177 

Lichfield, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337 

Licinius Imbrex, on Mars and Nerio, vi. 
232 

Licorice root used to beat people with at 
Easter, ix. 269 

Lie down, manslayers forbidden to, iii. 


179 

Liebrecht, F., on the death of the Great 
Pan, iv. 7 2.2; onthe Sacaea, ix. 392 7.1 

Liége, Lenten fires near, x. 108 

Lienz in the Tyrol, masquerade on Shrove 
Tuesday at, ix. 242, 245 

Lierre, in Belgium, the witches’ Sabbath 
at, xi. 73 
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Life, the Egyptian symbol of, ii. 133; 
in the blood, iii. 241, 250; human, 
valued more highly by Europeans than 
by many other races, iv. 135 sg.; of 
community bound up with life of divine 
_king, x. x sg.; the water of, xi. 114 
sg.; of woman bound up with orna- 
ment, xi. 156; of a man bound up 
with the capital of a column, xi. 156 
sg.; of a man bound up with fire in 
hut, xi. 157; of child bound up with 
knife, xi. 157; of children bound up 
with trees, xi. 160 sgg. ; the divisibility 
of, xi. 221. See also Soul 

Life-indices, trees and plants as, xi. 
160 sgg. 

-tokens in fairy tales, xi. 118 æ. 

-tree of the Manchu dynasty at 

Peking, xi. 167 sg. 

-trees of kings of Uganda, xi. 160 

Ligho, a heathen deity of the Letts, x. 
177, 178 2.1; compare iv, 280 

Light, girls at puberty not allowed to see 
the, x. 57; external soul of witch in a, 
xi. r16. See also Lights 

Lightning averted from houses by cross- 
bills, i. 82; magical imitation of, in 
rain-making, i. 248, 258, 303; one 
of twins regarded as a son of, i, 266; 
thelordand creatorof rain, i. 266 ; imi- 
tation of, by kings, i. 310, ii. 180; wood 
of tree that has been struck by, 
i. 319; expiation fos trees struck by, 
ii, 122; the art of drawing down, 
ii. 181; fire perhaps first procured 
from a tree struck by, ii. 256; fire 
kindled by, ii. 263; African deities 
of, if. 370; supposed to be produced 
by means of flints, ii. 374; trees 
struck by, used in magic, iii. 287; 
not to be called by its proper name, 
iii. 401; thought by Caffres to be 
caused by the ghost of a powerful 
chief, vi. 177 with 2.1; no lamentations 
allowed for persons killed by, vi. 177 
n.l; eating flesh of bullock that has 
been struck by, viii. 161 ; treatment of 
men, animals, and houses that have 
been struck by, viii. 161, xi. 298 7.2; 
feet of men who have been killed by 
lightning slit to prevent their ghosts 
from walking, viii. 272; charred 
sticks of Easter fire used as a talis- 
man against, X. I2%, 124, 140 Sg., 
145, 146; the Easter candle a talisman 
against, x. 122; brands of the Mid- 
summer bonfires a protection against, 
x. 166 2.1, 183; flowers thrown on 
roofs at Midsummer as a protection 
against, x. 169; charred sticks of Mid- 
summer bonfires a protection against, 
x. 174, 187, 188, 190; ashes of Mid- 
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summer fires a protection against, x. 
187, 188, 190; torches interpreted as 
imitations of, x. 340 2.1; bonfires a 
protection against, x. 344; a magical 
coal a protection against, xi. 6x ; pine- 
tree struck by, used to make bull- 
roarer, xi. 231}; superstitions about 
trees struck by, xi. 296 sgg.; thought 
to be caused by a great bird, xi. 297; 
strikes oaks oftener than any other tree 
of the European forests, xi. 298 sg. ; 
regarded as a god descending out of 
heaven, xi. 298; places struck by 
lightning enclosed and deemed sacred, 
xi. 299. See also Thunder 

Lightning and thunder, the Yule log a 
protection against, x. 248, 249, 250, 
252, 253, 254, 258, 264; mountain 
arnica a protection against, xi. 57 sg. 

Lightning god of the Slavs, ii. 365 

Zeus, i, 33, ii. 361 

“ Lights of the dead,” to enable the 
ghosts to enter houses, vi. 65 

Lights, three hundred and sixty-five, in 
the rites of Osiris, vi. 88 

Lignum aloes, taboos observed in the 
search for, iii. 404 

Liknites, epithet of Dionysus, vii. 5, 27 

Lille, the corn-spirit in the shape of a 
horse near, vii. 294 

Lillooet Indians of British Columbia, 
their belief concerning twins, i. 265 
n.l; their propitiation of slain bears, 
viii. 226 sg. ; their regard for the bones 
of deer and beavers, viii. 243; seclusion 
of girls at puberty among the, x. 52 sg. 

Limbs, amputated, kept by the owners 
against the resurrection, iii. 281 

Limburg, processions with torches on 
the first Sunday in Lent in, x. 107 sg. ; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 194; the Yule 
log in, x. 249 

Lime-kiln in divination at Hallowe'en, x. 
235, 243 

-tree, used in kindling fire by fric- 
tion, ii. 251; toothache nailed into a, 
ix. 59 sg.; the bloom of the, gathered 
at Midsummer, xi. 49; mistletoe on 
limes, xi. 315, 316 

— -trees sacred, ii. 366, 367 

-wood used at expulsion of demons, 
ix. 156; used to kindle need-fire, x. 
281, 283, 286 

Limerick, execution of traitor at, iii. 244 

Limping on one foot at carrying home 
the last sheaf, vil. 232, 284 

Limu, the Assyrian eponymate, iv. 117 

Lincoln, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337 

Lincolnshire, saying as to a woman's 
apron burnt by a spark in, ii. 231 ; 
Plough Monday in, viii. 330 7.1; the 
Yule log in, x. 257: witches as cats 
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and hares in, x, 318; calf buried to 
stop a murrain in, x. 326; mistletoe 
a remedy for epilepsy and St. Vitus’s 
dance in, xi. 83 sg. 

Lindau in Anhalt, the Corn-woman at 
harvest at, vii. 233 

Lindenbrog, on need-fire, x. 335 7.1 

Lindus in Rhodes, sacrifice to Hercules 
at, i. 281; taboos as to entering a 
sanctuary at, viii. 85 

Lingayats, Hindoo sect, worship their 
priest as a god, i. 404 sg. 

Lint seed, divination by, at Hallowe’en, 
x. 2 

Linus, identified with Adonis, vii. 258 

or Ailinus, Phoenician vintage song, 
vii, 216, 257 $g., 263, 264 

Lion, footprints of a, in magic, i. 209 ; 
king represented with the body of 
a, iv. 85; deity standing on a, v. 
123 2.7, 127; the emblem of the 
Mother Goddess, v. 164; as emblem 
of Hercules and the Heraclids, v. 
182, 184; carried round acropolis of 
Sardes, v. 184, vi. 249; beloved by 
Ishtar, ix. 371. See also Lions 

a with the Sheepskins,’’ among the 
Arabs of Morocco, ix. 265 

——, the sun in the sign of the, xi. 
66 sq. 

Lion-chief, viii. 228 

-god at Boghaz-Keui, the mystery 
of the, v. 139 sg.; of Lydia, v. 184 

— -killer, purification of, iii, 176, 220 

— -slaying god, statue of, V. 117 

-tamer as chief of bis tribe, i. 
347 5g. 

Lion's claws in a charm, viii. 167 

fat, unguent of, viii. 164 

flesh or heart eaten to make eater 
brave, vili. 141, 142 $g., 147 

Liongo, an African Samson, xi. 314 

Lions not called by their proper names, 
iii. 400; called foxes for euphemism, 
ii. 400 ; dead kings reincarnate in, iv. 
84, v. 83 7.1, vi. 163; carved, at gate, 
v. 128 ; as emblems of the great Asiatic 
Mother-goddess, v. 137; deities seated 
on, v. 162; spirits of dead chiefs re- 
incarnated in, vi. 193; inspired human 
mediums of, viii. 213; propitiation of 
dead, viii. 228; souls of the dead in, 
viii. 287 $g. 

Lip, under, of bullock tabooed as food, 
i I1 

Lippe, ne river, a tributary of the Rhine, 
i, 391 

Lir ea a god of husbandry in the 
Kei Islands, viii. 123 

Lisiansky, U., on annual festival in 
Hawaii, iv. 117 sg. 

Lismore, witch as hare in, x. 316 sg. 
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Lithuania, the May Queen in, ii. 74; 
customs at driving the herds out 
to pasture for the first time in, ii. 
340 sg.; wolves not to be called by 
their proper names during Decemberin, 
ii. 396 ; the last sheaf called Boba (Old 
Woman) in, vii. 145 ; customs at thresh- 
ing in, vii. 148, 223 sg.; custom at 
cutting the last corn in, vii. 223; old 
Lithuanian ceremonies at eating the 
new corn, vil. 49 sg.; mummers and 
dances on Twelfth Day in Prussian 
Lithuania, viii. 327; ‘‘ Easter Smacks” 
in, ix, 269 ; Midsummer fires in, x. 176; 
Sanctuary at Romove in, xi. 91. See 
also Lithuanians 

Lithuanian mythology, ii. 348 

Lithuanians, their contagious magic of 
footprints, i. 211; tree-worship among 
the, il. 9, xi. 89; the thunder-god Per- 
kunasof the, ii. 365 sgg. ; their reverence 
for oaks, ii. 366, 371; the old, their 
funeral banquets, iii. 238; the Old 
Rye-Woman among the, vii. 133; 
their custom before first ploughing in 
spring, x. 18; their story of the ex- 
ternal soul, xi. 113 sgg. See also 
Lithuania 

, the heathen, their worship of the 
sun, i, 317 sg.; their sacred groves, 
ii. 46; sacrificed to Pergrubius on St. 
George's Day, ii. 347 

Little Deer, chief of the deer tribe, viii. 
241 

Easter Sunday” (Low Sunday), 
in Cornwall, iv. 153, 154 7.2 

Jupiter, the, ii. 179, 192 

Leaf Man, ii. 80 sg. 

—— Whitsuntide Man, ii. 8r 

Wood-woman, vii. 232 

Lityerses, song of Phrygian reapers and 
threshers, vii. 216 ; son of Midas, king 
of Phrygia, vii. 217; his reaping- 
matches, vii. 217; his treatment of 
Strangers on the harvest field, vii. 217; 
slain by Hercules, vii. 217 ; story of, its 
coincidences with harvest-customs of 
modern Europe, vii. 218 sgg., 236, 
252 sgg.; his relation to Attis, vii. 
255 5g.; compared to Bormus, vii. 257 

Liver, indurated, thought to be healed 
by touch of chief's feet, i. 371 ; indura- 
tion of the, attributed to touching 
sacred chief, iii. 133; of kangaroo 
rubbed on back of man-slayer, iii. 167 
sg.; of pig, omens drawn from, vii. 
97 ; of deer eaten to make eater long- 
lived like deer, viii. 143; of dog eaten 
to acquire bravery, viii. x45; of 
serpent eaten to acquire language of 
animals, viii, 146; regarded as the 
seat of the soul, viii, 147 sg.; re- 
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garded as the seat of valour, viii. 148 ; 
of brave men eaten, viii. 148, 151 5g. ; 
of bear, used as medicine, viii. 187 sg. 

Lives of a family bound up with a fish, 
xi. 200; with a cat, xi. 150 $g. 

‘ Living fire” made by the friction of 
.wood, ii, 237, x. 220; as a charm 
against witchcraft, ii. 336; the need- 
fire, x. 281, 286 

parents, children of, in ritual, vi. 
236 sgg. 

Livingstone, David, on the government 
of the Banyai, ii. 292 

Livinhac, Mgr., on chiefs as rain-makers 
in the Nyanza region, i. 353 

Livonia, sacred grove in, ii. 43; belief 
as to were-wolves in, iii. 42; Mid- 
summer festival in, iv. 280; story of a 
were-wolf in, x. 308 

Livonians cull simples on Midsummer 
Day, xi. 49 5g. 

Livuans, the, of New Britain, their belief 
in demons, ix. 82 sg. 

Livy on the Ciminian forest, ii. 8; on 
the annual Roman custom of knocking 
a nail, ix. 66; on the Saturnalia, ix, 
345 2.1 

Lizard, soul in form of, iii. 38; external 
soul in, xi. 199 72.1; sex totem in the 
Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia, 
xi. 216; said to have divided the 
sexes in the human species, xi. 216 

or snake in annual ceremony for 
the riddance of evils, ix. 208 

Lizards and serpents supposed to renew 
their youth by casting their skins, ix. 
302 sqq. 

Lyeschie, Russian wood-spirits, viii, 2 

Lkufigen Indians, their charm to make 
hair grow long, i. 145; their magic 
‘uses of wasps, i. 152; their contagious 
magic of wounds, i. 202; believe trees 
to be men transformed, ii. 30 

Llama, blood of, sprinkled on doorway, 
iv. 176.1; black, as scapegoat, ix. 193 

Liandebie, sin-eater reported near, ix. 44 

Llandegla in Wales, church of St. Tecla 
at, ix. 52 

Llangors, in Breconshire, the sin-eater 
at, ix. 43 

Lo Bengula, king of the Matabeles, i. 
394; as a rain-maker, i. 351 sg. ; 
treatment of strangers before admission 
to, iii. 114 

Loaf made of corn of last sheaf, vii. 148 
sq. ; thrown into river Neckar on St. 
John’s Day, xi. 28. See also Loaves 

Loango, palsy called the king’s disease 
in, i. 371 ; the negroes of, their belief 
that sexual crime entails drought and 
famine, ii. r1z sg.; the Bavili of, ii. 
112; licence of princesses in, ii. 276 
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3g. ; taboos observed by kings of, iii. 
8, 9; foods tabooed to priests and 
heirs to the throne in, iii. 291; practice 
of knocking nails into idols in, ix. 69 
sJ., 70 n.i; new-born infants not 
allowed to touch the earth in, x. 5; 
girls secluded at puberty in, x, 22 

Loango, king of, deposed for failure of 
harvest or of fishing, i. 353; revered 
as a god, i. 396; fights all rivals for 
his crown, ii. 322; forbidden to see 
a white man’s house, iii. 115; not to 
be seen eating or drinking, iii. 117 sg. ; 
confined to his palace, iii. 123 ; refuse 
of his food buried, iii. 129 

Loaves in shape of a boar, vii. 300; 
hung on head of sacrificed horse, viii. 
42, 43; in human shape, viii. 48 sg., 
94, 95. See also Loaf 

Lobeck, Chr. A., on the Thesmophoria, 
viii. 17 2.5; his emendation of Pau- 
sanias, viii. 18 2.1; his emendation of 
Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. ii. 
17), viii. 20 2.7 

Lobo, spirit-house, among the Toradjas of 
Celebes, i. 129, ii. 39 

Local totem centres in Central Australia, 
i. 96 

Loch Katrine, x. 231 

Tay, Hallowe'en fires on the banks 
of x. 232 

Lochaber, the harvest Maiden in, vii. 157 

Lock and key in a charm, x. 283 

Locks unlocked at childbirth, iii. 294, 
296; thought to prevent the con- 
summation of marriage, iii, 299; as 
amulets, iii, 308 ; unlocked to facilitate 
death, iii. 309 ;. magical virtue of, iii. 
310; opened by springwort, xi. 70; 
opened by the white flower of chicory, 
xi. 71; mistletoe a master-key to open 
all, xi. 85 

—— and knots, magical virtue of, iii. 
309 sg. See also Keys 

Locrians, the Epizephyrians, female kin- 
ship among the, ii. 284 ; their sacrifice 
of maidens to the Trojan goddess, ii. 
284 ; the prostitution of their daughters 
before marriage, ii. 285; vicarious 
sacrifice offered by the, viii. 95 2.? 

Locust, a Batta totem, xi. 223 

—— Apollo, viii. 282 

Hercules, viii. 282 

Locusts, sultans expected to drive away, 
i. 353; chiefs held responsible for the 
ravages of, i. 354; superstitious pre- 
cautions against, viii. 276, 279, 281 

Loeboes (Looboos), a tribe of Sumatra, 
exchange of costume between boys and 
girls among the, vi. 264. See also 
Looboos 

Log, the Yule, x. 247 syg. 
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Logan, W., on the custom of attacking 
the kings of Calicut, iv. 49 

Logea, island off New Guinea, taboos 
observed by manslayers in, ili. 167 ; 
the dead not named in, iii. 354 

Logic of the savage, viii. 202 

Logierait, parish of, in Perthshire, knots 
unloosed at marriage in, iii. 299 sg. ; 
Beltane festival in, x. 152 sg.; Hal- 
lowe’en fires in, x. 231 $4. 

Loire, the Lower, the Fox at reaping in, 
vii, 296 

Loiret, Lenten fires in the department 
of, X. I14 

Loitering in the doorway forbidden under 
certain circumstances, i. 114 

Loki and Balder, x. 102 sg. 

Lokoala, initiation by spirits among the 
Indians of North- Western America, 
ix. 376 

Lokoiya, the, of the Upper Nile, rain- 
makers as chiefs among, i. 345 

Lokoja on the Niger, external human 
souls in crocodiles and hippopotamuses 
near, xi. 209 

Lolos, of Western China, their recall of 
the soul in sickness, ili, 43; divine 
by shoulder-blades of sheep, iii. 
229 2.4; their belief as to the stars, 
iv. 65 sg. 

Lombardy, oak forests of, in antiquity, 
ii, 354; the Day of the Old Wives 
in, iv. 241; belief as to the ‘‘oil of 
St. John” on St. John’s Morning in, 
xi, 82 sg. 

Lombok, East Indian island, the rice 
personified as husband and wife in, vii. 
201 59g. 

London, the immortal girl of, x. 99; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 196 sg. 

Long Man, a river-god, i. 144 

a -haired mother,” fitle of the God- 
dess of Maize in Mexico, i. 136 

-headed men chosen kings, ii. 297 

Longevity, homoeopathic charms to 
ensure, Í. 158, 169 

‘Longevity garments,” in China, i. 169 

Longforgan, parish of, in Perthshire, the 
Maiden Feast at harvest in, vii. 156 sg. 

Longnor, near Leebotwood, in Shrop- 
shire, the Mare at harvest at, vii. 294 

Longridge Fell, /eeéing the witches at 
Hallowe'en at, x. 245 

Lons-le-Saulnier, in the Jura, last sheaf 
called the Bitch at, vii. 272 

Looboos (Loeboes) of Sumatra creep 
through a cleft rattan to escape a 
demon, xi. 182 sg. See also Loeboes 

Look back, not to, in ritual, iii. 157 

Looking at bonfires through mugwort a 
"protection against headache and sore 
eyes, xi, 59 
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Loom, not to be touched by a man, iii. 
164 

Loon, the cry of the, associated with rain, 
i. 288 

Loop in ceremony to detain the sun, i. 
317 i 

Loowoo, a kingdom in Celebes, regalia 
of, i. 364; superstitious belief as to 
the king of, i. 399 ; 

Loranthus europaeus, a species of mistle- 
toe, xi. 315, 317 sgg. ; called ‘‘ oak 
mistletoe” (visco guercino) in Italy, xi. 

317 . . . 

vestitus, in India, xi. 317 

Lord of the Diamond, prayed to at cairns 
in Laos, ix, 29 


Es of the Heavenly Hosts,” a tem- 
porary king in Siam, iv. 149, 150, 
155, 156 


—— and Lady of the May, ii. 62, 90 sg. 

of Misrule, ix. 251, 312; at Bod- 

min, ii, 319 #1; in England, ix. 

331 399. 

of the Rice, in Siam, iv. 150 z. 

—— of the Wells at Midsummer in Fulda, 
xi. 28 

of the Wood among the Gayos 
of Sumatra, offerings to the, ii. 36, 
125 

Lorne, the Beltane cake in, x. 149 

Lorraine, ‘‘ killing the dog of the harvest” 
in, vii. 273; King and Queen of the 
Bean in, ix. 315 ; Midsummer fires in, 
x. 169; the Yule log in, x. 253 ; Mid- 
summer customs in, xi. 47. See also 
Lothringen 

Loryma in Caria, Adonis worshipped at, 
V. 227 n. 
Losengrad, the district of, in Thrace, 
masquerade at Carnival in, viii. 332 
Loss of the shadow regarded as ominous, 
iii. 88 š 

Lostwithiel in Cornwall, temporary king 
at, iv. 153 57. 

Lot, the Fox at threshing in, vii, 297 

Loth, J., on the Twelve Days, ix, 325 2.8 

Lothringen (Lorraine), ‘‘ Killing the Old 
Woman” at threshing in, vii. 223; 
the harvest Dog in, vii. 273 ; the harvest 
Bull in, vii. 288. See also Lorraine 

Lots, Greek custom as to the drawing of, 
vi, 248; cast at Purim, ix. 361 sg. 

Lottin, the island of, ix. 109 

Lotus-tree, shorn tresses of Vestal virgins 
hung on a, iii. 275 

Loucheux, the, of North-West America, 
the power of medicine-men among, 
i. 356; and Hare-skin Indians for- 
bidden to eat the sinew of the leg of 
animals, viii. 265 

Loudoun, in Ayrshire, fires on St. Peter's 
Day in the parish of, x. 207 
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Louhans, in SAone-et-Loire, the Fox at 
harvest at, vii. 296 sg. 

Louis XIV. as King of the Bean, ix. 
313; at Midsummer bonfire in Paris, 
X139 

Louisiade Islands sacred trees in the, 
ii. 17 

Louisiana, festival of new corn in, viii. 
77 $44. 

——, the Indians of, kept bones of 
beavers and otters from dogs, vui. 239; 
lamented the death of the buffaloes 
which they were about to kill, viii. 
242 

Lous, a month of the Syro-Macedonian 
calendar, iv. 113, 116, vii. 258, 259, 
ix. 355, 358 ; 

Love, magical images to procure, 1. 77; 
cures for, i. 161, ix. 3; illicit, thought 
to blight the fruits of the earth, ii. 
107 sqq. 

Love charm, footprints and marigolds in 
a, i. 211; of arrows, x. 14 

-charms practised on St. George’s 
Day, ii. 345 sg. ; by means of hair, iii. 
270 

O Chase” among the Kirghiz, ii. 
301 

Lover's Leap, a cape in the island of 
Leucas, human scapegoats at the, ix. 
254 

Lovers won by knots, iii. 305; term 
applied to the Baalim, v. 75 z. ; leap 
over the Midsummer bonfires, x. 165, 
166, 168, 174 

of goddesses, their unhappy ends, 
i. 39 $g., Vi. 158 sg. 

— of Semiramis and Ishtar, their sad 
fate, ix. 371 sg. 

Low, Sir Hugh, on Dyak belief as to 
souls of dead in trees, ii. 30 sg. ; 
on Dyak treatment of heads of slain 
enemies, V. 295 

Low Countries, the Yule log in the, x. 
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Lowell, Percival, his fire-walk, xi. 10 #,} 

Loyalty Islands, recall of a lost soul in 
the, iii. 54 

Lua and Saturn, vi. 233 

Luang-Sermata Islands, belief as to cauls 
in the, i, 188 

Luangwa, district of Northern Rhodesia, 
prayers to dead ancestors in, vi. 175 sg. 

Luba, in Busoga, pretended human 
sacrifice at, iv. 215 

Lubare, god, in the language of the 
Baganda, i. 395 

Lübeck, church of St. Mary at, immortal 
lady in the, x. 100 

Lucan, on the Druids, i. 2 2.? 

, the Thessalian witch in, iii. 390 

Lucerne, Lenten fire-custom in the cantov 
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of, x, 118 sg. ; bathing at Midsummer 
in, xi. 30 

Luchon, in the Pyrenees, serpents burnt 
alive at the Midsummer festival in, xi. 
38 sg., 43 

Lucian, on hair offerings, i. 28; on the 
procedure of a Syrian witch, iii. 270 ; 
on the names of the Eleusinian priests, 
ili, 382; on the death of Peregrinus, 
iv. 42, V. 181; on religious prostitu- 
tion, v. 58; on image of goddess at 
Hierapolis-Bambyce, v. 137 2.7; on 
dispute between Hercules and Aescula- 
pius, v. 209 sg.; on the ascension of 
Adonis, v. 225 7.3; old scholium on, 
viii. 17; as to the rites of Hierapolis, 
ix. 392; on the Platonic doctrine of 
the soul, xi. 221 7.1 

Lucina, how she delayed the birth of 
Hercules, iii. 298 sg. See also Juno 
Lucina 

Lucius, E., on the Assumption of the 
Virgin, i. 15 2." 

Luck, bad, transferred to trees, ix. 54; 
leaping over the Midsummer fires for 
good, x. 171, 189 

Luckau, races at harvest-festival near, vii. 
76 

Luckiness of the right hand, x. 151 

Lucky names, men with, chosen by 
Romans to open enterprises of moment, 
iii. 391 7.1 

Lucretius, on the origin of fire among 
men, ii. 257 2. 

Ludhaura, marriage of the żu/asi to the 
Salagrama at, ii. 27 

Ludlow in Shropshire, the tug-of-war at, 
ix. 182 

Lug, Celtic god, i. 17 2.2; legendary 
Irish hero, iv. 99, IOI 

Lugaba, the supreme god of the Bahima, 
vi. 190 

Lugg, river, in Radnorshire, ix. 183 

Lugnasad, the 1st of August, in Treland, 
iv. IOI 

Lules or Tonocotes of the Gran Chaco, 
their behaviour in an epidemic, ix. 
122 sg. 

Lumbholtz, C., on agricultural ceremonies 
of the Tarahumare Indians of Mexico, 
vii. 227 sg.; on the transference of 
fatigue to sticks or stones, ix. 10; on 
the dances of the Tarahumares of 
Mexico, ix. 236 sgg.; on Huichol 
superstition as to the growth of corn, 
ix. 347 2.8 

Lumi lali, consecrated rice-field, among 
the Kayans of Borneo, vii. 93, 108 

Lunar calendar corrected by observation 
of the Pleiades, vii. 314 sg., 315 3%. i 
of Mohammedans, x. 216 $g., 218 sg. 

—— months of Greek calendar, vii. 
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52 sg., 82; observed by savages, vii. 
II7, 125 

Lunar and solar years, attempts to har- 
monize, iv. 68 sg., vii. 80 sg., ix. 
325 3g., 339) 341 397. 

sympathy, the doctrine of, vi. 140 
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year equated to solar year by inter- 
calation, ix. 325, 342 5g. 

Lüneburg, district of, harvest custom in 
the, vii. 230; the Harvest-goat at, vii. 
283 

Lunéville, calf killed at harvest at, vii. 
290 

Lung-fish clan among the Baganda, vi. 
224 

Lung-wong, Chinese rain-god, i. 299 

Lungs or liver of bewitched animal 
burnt or boiled to compel the witch 
to appear, X. 321 Sg. 

Luritcha tribe of Central Australia, their 
custom of killing and eating children, 
iv. 180 2.1; their belief in the rein- 
carnation of the dead, v. 99; destroy 
the bones of their enemies to prevent 
them from coming to life again, viii. 
260 

Lusatia (Lausitz), custom of ‘' Carrying 
out Death” in, iv. 239, 247, 249; the 
‘*Witch-burning"’ in, ix. 163. See 
also Lausitz 

Luschan, Professor F. von, on kings of 
Dahomey and Benin in animal forms, 
iv. 85 7.8, 86 2.1; on images stuck 
with nails, ix. 70 2.1 

Lushais of Assam, men dressed as 
women, women dressed as men, among 
the, vi. 255 7.1; their belief in demons, 
ix. 94; sick children passed through a 
coil among the, xi. 185 sg. 

Lussac, in Vienne, death of the Carnival 
on Ash Wednesday at, iv. 226; Mid- 
summer fires at, X. IQI 

Lute-playing, charm for, i, 152 

Luther, Martin, burnt in effigy at Mid- 
summer, X. 167, 172 $4., Xi. 23 

Luxemburg, ‘‘ Burning the Witch” in, 
xi. 116 

Luxor, paintings at, ii. 131, 133; reliefs 
in temple at, iii. 28; temples at, 
vi. 124 

Luzon, in the Philippine Archipelago, 
the Ilocans of, i. 142, 179, ii. 18, iii. 
44; Bontoc in, ii. 30, vii. 240; the 
Apoyaos of, vii. 241; rice- fields 
guarded against wild hogs in, viii. 
33; the Catalangans of, viii. 124 ; 
the Irayas of, viii. 124 ; exorcism in, 
ix. 260 

Lyall, Sir Alfred C., on the opposition 
between religion and magic, i. 224 7.1 

Lyall, Sir Charles J., on the system of 
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mother-kin among the Khasis, vi. 
202 $9. 

Lycaeus, Mount, rain-making spring on, 
i. 309; rain-charm practised by the 
priest of Zeus on, ii. 359; sanctuary 
of Zeus on, iii. 88; festival of Zeus 
on, iv. 70 #.1; human sacrifices on, 
iv. 163, ix. 353 

Lycaonian plain, v. 123 

Lyceum or Place of Wolves at Athens, 
viii. 283, 284 

Lycia, Patara in, ii. 135; flowers in, v. 
187 2.8; Mount Chimaera in, V. 221 ; 
mother-kin in, vi. 212 59. 

Lycian language, question of its affinity, 
vi. 213 2.) 

men dressed as women in mourning, 
vi. 264 

Lycium europaeum, L., ix. 153 7.' 

Lycomedes, king of Scyros, Achilles at 
the court of, ii, 278 

Lycopolis, in Egypt, the wolf, the beast- 
god of, viii. 172 

Lycosura, in Arcadia, taboos observed in 
the sanctuary of the Mistress at, iti. 
227 n., 314, Vili. 46; statue of Demeter 
or Persephone in the sanctuary of the 
two goddesses at, viii. 339 

Lycurgus, king of the Edonians in Thrace, 
put to death to restore fertility to land, 
i. 366 ; torn in pieces by horses, vi. 98, 
99, Vii. 241; slew his son Dryas, vii. 
24, 25 

Lycus, valley of the, at Hierapolis, v. 207 

Lydia, female descent of kingship in, ii. 
281 sg.; prostitution of girls before 
marriage in, v. 38, 58; the lion-god 
of, v. 184; the Burnt Land of, v. 193 
sqg.; traces of mother-kin in, vi. 259 ; 
the burning of kings in, ix. 391 

Lydian kings held responsible for the 
weather and the crops, i. 366, v. 183 ; 
their divinity, v. 182 sgg.; traced their 
descent from Ninus and Hercules, ix. 
391 

Lydians celebrate a festival of Dionysus 
in spring, vii. 15 

Lydus, Joannes, on Phrygian rites at 
Rome, v. 266 .2; on the expulsion of 
Mamurius Veturius, ix. 229 ».! 

Lyell, Sir Charles, on hot springs, v. 213 
n.4; on volcanic phenomena in Syria 
and Palestine, v. 222 n.} 

Lying-in women, widespread fear of, iii. 
150 sgg.; sacred, ili, 151 

Lynxes not called by their proper name, 
iii. 398 

Lyons, the harvest Cat in the neighbour- 
hood of, vii. 280 

Lyre as instrument of religious music, v. 
52 5g., 54 39. ; the instrument of Apollo, 
v. 288 
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Lysimachus scatters the bones cf the 
kings of Epirus, vi. 104 

Lythrum salicaria, purple loosestrife, 
gathered at Midsummer, xi. 65 


Ma, goddess of Comana in Pontus, v. 39, 
` 265 7.1, ix. 421 n.1 
Ma-hlaing, district of Burma, rain-making 
in, i. 288 
Maass, E., on the identification of Donar 
with Jupiter, iii. 364 7.3 
Mablaan, chief of the Bawenda, revered 
as rain-maker, i. 351 
Mabuiag, island in Torres Straits, use ot 
magical images in, i. 59; rain-making 
in, i. 262; charms to raise the wind 
in, i. 323 sg.; the fire-drill in, ii, 209 ; 
seclusion of girls at puberty in, iii. 
147, X. 36 sg.; continence observed 
during turtle-season and before hunting 
dugong in, iii. 192; bull-roarers 
thought to promote the growth of 
garden produce in, vii. 106; the Sam 
or Cassowary totem in, viii, 207; 
dread and seclusion of women at men- 
Struation in, x. 78 sg.; girls at puberty 
in, x. 92 .1; belief as to a species 
of mistletoe in, xi. 79 
Macahity, an annual festival in Hawaii, 
iv. 117 
Macalister, Mrs. Alexander, on the 
eee Maiden in Perthshire, vii. 157 
n. 
Macalister, Professor R. A. Stewart, on 
infant burial at Gezer, v. 109 7.1 
Macassar in Celebes, words tabooed to 
sailors in, iii. 413; magical unguent 
in, x. 14 
Macassars of Celebes, their belief as to 
the blighting effect of the blood of 
incestuous persons, ii. 110; their cus- 
tom of swinging, iv. 277; ascribe a 
soul to rice, vil. 183 
Maccabees, the Second Book of, its date, 
ix. 360 
M'‘Carthy, Sir Charles, eaten by the 
Ashantees to make them brave, viii. 
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McClintock, Walter, on a legend of the 
Blackfoot Indians concerning the Plei 
ades, vii. 311 

MacCorquodale, John, on the harvest 
Maiden and Old Wife in Glencoe, vii. 
165 ; on the harvest Cailleach at Crian- 
larich, vii. 166 

Mac Crauford, the great arch witch, x. 
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MacCulloch, J. A., on the Twelve Days, 
ix. 326 n. 

Macdonald, Rev. James, on magic to 
catch fish in the Highlands, i. 110; 
on Bride's bed in the Highlands, ii 
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94 7.2; on the fire-drill in South-East 
Africa, ii, 210 sg.; on a custom of 
infanticide in South Africa, iv. 183 7.?; 
on the worship of ancestors among the 
Bantus, vi. 1763 on the correction of 
the Caffre lunar calendar by observa- 
tion of the Pleiades, vii. 315 sg.; on 
the Pondo festival of new fruits, viii. 
66 sg.; on the expulsion of demons in 
some South African tribes, ix. 111 7.1; 
on the story of Headless Hugh, xi. 131 
n.1; on external soul in South Africa, 
Fel, Hfe 

Macdonald, King of the Isles, i. 160, 161 

Macdonalds, the, supposed to heal a 
certain disease by their touch, i. 370 ”.° 

Macdonell, Professor A. A., on Agni, 
xi. 296 

Macdonell, Lady Agnes, on the custom 
of horn-blowing at Penzance on May 
Day, ix. 164 7.1 

McDougall, W., and C. Hose, on creep- 
ing through a cleft stick after a funeral, 
among the Kayans of Borneo, xi. 176 
n.l See also Hose, Dr. Charles 

Mace of Narmer, representation of the 
Sed festival on the, vi. 154 

Maceboard, the, a procession of Summer 
in the Isle of Man, iv. 258 

Macedonia, custom as to children’s cast 
teeth in, i. 1805g.; rain-making 
among the Greeks of, i. 272 59., 274; 
wooden effigies of swallows carried 
about the streets on the 1st of March 
in, viii. 322 2.; demons and ghosts 
hammered into walls in, ix. 63 2.4; 
Midsummer fires among the Greeks 
of, x. 212; bonfires on August Ist in, 
x. 220; need-fire among the Serbs of 
Western, x. 281; St. John’s flower at 
Midsummer in, xi. 50 

Macedonian calendar, vii. 258 sg. 

farmers, their homoeopathic magic 

at digging their fields, i. 139 

peasantry burn effigies of Judas at 

Easter, x. 131 

superstitions as to the Twelve Days, 
ix. 320 

Macedonians preserve their nail-parings 
for the resurrection, iii. 280 

Macfarlane, Mr., of Faslane, as to the last 
corn at harvest, vii. 158 7.” 

McGregor, A. W., on the nte of new 
birth among the Akikuyu, xi. 263 

MacGregor, Sir William, on the political 
power of magicians in British New 
Guinea, i. 337; and the Alake of 
Abeokuta, iv. 203 2.7 

Macha, Queen, Irish fair said to have 
been instituted in her honour, iv. 100 

Machindranath temple at Lhasa, ix. 
219 
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MacIntyre, Duncan, on the harvest 
Cailleach, vii. 166 

Mack, a usurper in Tonquin, iii. 19 

Mackay, Alexander, on need-fire, x. 
294 Sg. 

Mackays, sept of the ‘‘descendants of 
the seal,” xi. 131 sg. 

Mackenzie, Sheriff-Substitute David J., 
on Up-helly-a’ at Lerwick, ix. 169 7%.°, 
x. 268 2,1 

Mackenzie, E., on need-fire, x. 288 

Maclagan, Dr. R. C., on the harvest 
Maiden and Old Wife in the High- 
lands of Scotland, vii.. 165 sg. 

Maclay coast of Northern New Guinea, 
ii. 254, iii. 109 

McLennan, J. F., on deega and deena 
marriage, ii. 271 2.1; on the bride- 
race, ii. 301 7.4; on custom of chiefs 
marrying their sisters, iv. 194 7.7; on 
brother and sister marriages, V. 44 2.%, 
vi. 216 7.3 

“ Macleod's Fairy Banner,” i, 368 

Macphail, John, on need-fire, x. 293 sg. 

Macpherson, Major S. C., on human 
sacrifices among the Khonds, vii. 250 

Macrobius, on Janus, ii. 385 2.2; on the 
mourning Aphrodite, v. 30; on the 
Egyptian year, vi. 28 7.3; on Osiris as a 
sun-god, vi. 121; his solar theory of the 
gods, vi. 121, 128; on the influence 
of the moon, vi. 132; on institution of 
the Saturnalia, ix. 345 2.! 

McTaggart, Dr. J. McT. Ellis, on trans- 
migration, viii. 309 7.1 

Macusis of British Guiana, their belief in 
dreams, iii. 36 sg.; custom observed 
by parents after childbirth among the, 
iii, 159 2.; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 60 

Madagascar, kings of, as high-priests, È 
47 sq-; foods tabooed in, i. 117 $4.3 
custom of women in Madagascar while 
men are at war, i. 13% ; magical use of 
stones in, i, 160; modes of counteract- 
ing evil omens in, i. 173 5g. ; chiefs 
held responsible for the operation 
of the laws of nature in, i. 354; the 
Antaimorona of, i. 354 ; the Antimores 
of, i. 354; the Betsileo of, i. 397; iii 
246, viii, 116, 289; the Hovas of, i. 
397, viii. 116; special terms used with 
reference to persons of the blood royal 
in, i. 4017.3; custom of passing new- 
born children through the fire in, ii. 
232 n.3; recall of lost souls in, iii. 54 ; 
mirrors covered after a death in, ili. 95 į 
the Mahafaly country in, iii. 103 ; the 
Zafimanelo of, iii. 116; the Antam- 
bahoaka of, iii. 216; the Antandroy 

b of, iii. 227; the Tanala of, iii. 227, 
vii. 9, viii. 290; blood of nobles 
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not to be shed in, iii, 243; taboo 
on mentioning personal names in, iii. 
327; the Sakalavas of, iii. 327, iv. 
202, viii. 40 #.; natives of, reluctant 
to name the dead, iii. 353; names of 
chitfs and kings tabooed in, iii. 378 
sgg. ; tabooed words in, ili. 401 ; belief 
as to the transmigration of the dead 
into serpents in, iv. 84 ; vicarious sacri- 
fice for a king in, vi. 221 ; men dressed 
as women in, vi. 254; first-fruits 
offered to kings in, viii. 116 ; mourners 
rub themselves with the juices of 
the dead in, viii. 163; crocodiles re- 
spected in, viii. 214 sg.; belief in the 
transmigration of human souls into 
animals in, viii. 289 sg.; the Antan- 
karana of, viii. 290; the Sihanaka of, 
ix. 2 sg.; stones or clods thrown on 
solitary graves in, ix. 19 ; transference 
of evils in, ix. 33 sg. See also Malagasy 

Madangs of Borneo, custom observed by 
them after a funeral, xi. 175 sg. 

Madder-harvest, Dutch custom at, vii. 
231, 235 $4. 

Madenassana Bushmen, their reluctance 
to look on their sacred animal the 
goat, viii. 28 sg. 

Madern, parish of, Cornwall, holed stone 
in, xi. 187 

Madi or Moru tribe of Central Africa bury 
their nail-parings, iii. 277; their 
sacrament of a lamb, viii. 314 5g. ; 
their annual sacrifice of a lamb, ix. 217 

Madium district in Java, deceiving the 
spirit of a plant in the, ii. 23 

Madness of Orestes, cured by sitting on 
a stone, i. 161. See also Insanity 

Madonie Mountains, in Sicily, Midsum- 
mer fires on the, x, 210 

Madonna, effigies of, sold and eaten, 
viii. 94 

and Isis, their resemblance, vi. 119 

Madras, ceremonies after the killing of a 
cobra in, iii. 222 sg. 

Madras Presidency, the fire-walk in the, 
Xi 6 

Madura, island off Java, inspired 
mediums in, i. 384; the Kappiliyans 
of, x. 69 ; the Parivarams of, x. 69 

Maeander, the river, supposed to take 
the virginity of brides, ii. r62; the 
valley of, subject to earthquakes, v. 
194; sanctuaries of Pluto in the valley 
of, v. 205, 206; Lityerses thrown by 
Hercules into, vii. 217 

Maera, the dog of Icarus, iv. 281 

Maeseyck, in Belgium, processions with 
torches on first Sunday in Lent at, x. 
107 Sq. 

Mafuie, the Samoan god of earthquakes, 
Vv. 200 
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Magarsus in Cilicia, v. 169 #.3 

Magdalen College, Oxford, the 
Bishop at, ix. 337 

Magdeburg, the Flax-mother near, vii. 
133; the last sheaf called Grandmother 
near, vii. 136 ; reaper who cut the last 
corn wrapt in corn-stalls near, vii. 
221 

Maggots eaten at an initiatory rite, viii. 
141 

Maghs of Bengal, their ceremony at 
felling a tree, ii. 38 

Magian priests, ii. 241 2.4 

Magic, principles of, i. 52 sgg.; based on 
misapplications of the association of 
ideas, i. 53 sg., 221 sg.; in ancient 
India, i. 63 sg., 228 sg., ix. gr; in 
modern India, i. 64 sg.; in ancient 
Egypt, i. 66, 67 5g., 225, 230 sg.; in 
ancient Babylonia, i. 66 sg. ; positive 
and negative, i. 111 sg., 117; blent 
with the worship of the dead, i. 164; 
physical basis of, i. 174 sg.; public 
and private, i. 214 sg., 245; benefits 
conferred by, i. 218 sg.; has paved 
the way for science, i. 219; attraction 
of, i. 221; fatal flaw of, i. 221 sg. ; 
opposed in principle to religion, i. 224; 
older than religion, i. 233 sgg.; uni- 
versality of belief in, i. 234-236; 
transition from magic to religion, i. 
237 sgg., il. 376 sg.; the fallacy of, 
not easy to detect, i. 242 sg.; combined 
with religion, i. 347; the fallacy of, 
gradually detected, i. 372; declines 
with the growth of religion, i. 374; 
strangers suspected of practising, iii. 
102; wrought by means of refuse of 
food, iii. 126 sgg.; wrought through 
clippings of hair, iii, 268 sgg., 275, 
277, 278 sg.; wrought on a man 
through his name, iii. 318, 320 sgg.; 
degenerates into games, vii. rro %.; 
dwindles into divination, vii. 110 2., 
x. 336; of a flesh diet, vii. 138 sgg.; 
the belief in, persists under the higher 
religions, ix. 89 sg.; movement of 
thought from magic through religion 
to science, xi. 304 sg. 

——, the Age of, i. 235, 237, iv. 2 

——, contagious, i. 52-54, 174-214, 
ii. 246, 268, 272; based on a mis- 
taken association of ideas, i. 53 5g., 174; 
of teeth, i. 176-182; of navel-string 
and afterbirth (placenta), i. 182-201; 
of wound and weapon, i. 201 s¢q.; of 
footprints, i, 207-212; of other im- 
pressions, i. 213 sq. 

and ghosts, mugwort a protection 

against, xi. 59 

, homoeopathic or imitative, i. 52 

sqq., ili. 151, 152, 207, 295, 208, iv. 
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283, 285, vii. ro, 62, 262, 267, 331, 
333, 334, Vili. 272, ix. 177, 232, 248, 

257, 404, X. 49, 133, 329, xi. 231, 
287; based on a mistaken association 
of ideas, i. 53; in medicine, i. 78 sgg. ; 
for the supply of food, i. 85 sgg.; in fish- 
ing and hunting, i. 108 sgg.; to make 
plants grow, i. 136 sgg.; of the dead, 
i. 147 5gg.; of animals, i. 150 344. ; 
of inanimate things, i. 157 sgg.; of 
iron, i, 159 sg. ; of stones, i. 160 sgq.; 
of the heavenly bodies, i. 165 sg.; of 
the tides, i. 166 sgg.; to annul evil 
omens, i. 170-174; for the making of 
rain, i. 247 sgg. 

Magic, negative, equivalent to taboo, i 
III sgg.; examples of, i. 143 

and religion, i. 220-243, 250, 285, 
286, 347, 352, ii. 376 sg. ; confused 
together, i. 226 sgg.; their historical 
antagonism comparatively late, i. 226 ; 
Hegel on, i. 423 sgg. ; combination 
of, v. 4 

—— and science, their analogy, i. 220 
sg.; different views of natural order 
postulated by the two, xi. 305 sg. 

sympathetic, i. 51 sgg., iii. 126, 
130, 164, 201, 204, 258, 268, 287, iv. 
77, Vii. 1, IX, 102, 139, Vill. 33, 271, 
3II sg., ix. 399; the two branches 
of, Homoeopathic and Contagious, i. 
54; examples of, i. 55 sgg. 

—— and witchcraft, permanence of the 
belief in, ix. 89. See also Sorcery and 
Witchcraft 

Magic flowers of Midsummer Eve, xi. 45 
sgg. 

Magical bone in sorcery, x. 14 

ceremonies for the multiplication of 

totemic animals, plants, etc., in Central 

Australia, i. 85 sgg. ; for the revival of 

nature in spring, iv. 266 sgg.; for the 

revival of nature in Central Australia, 

iv. 270; for the regulation of the 

seasons, V. 3 5qq. 

changes of shape, vii. 305 

control of the weather, i. 244 s99. ; 

of rain, i. 247 $4. ; ; of the sun, i. 311 

sgg. ; of the wind, i. 319 sgg. 

dramas to promote vegetation, ii. 

120, vii. 187 sg. ; for the regulation of 

the seasons, V. 4 5g. 

implements not allowed to touch 

the ground, x. 14 sg. 

influence of medicine-bag, xi. 268 

origin of certain religious dramas, 
ii, 142 sg., V. 4, Vil. 187 sg., ix. 373 Sg. 

—— significance of games in primitive 
agriculture, vii. 92 549. 

—— type of man-god, i. 244 

uses made of the bodies of the dead, 

vi. 100 5gg. 
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Magical virtues of plants at Midsummer 
apparently derived from the sun, xi. 
71 Sg. 

Magician, public, his rise to power, i 
215 594. 

and priest, 


their antagonism, i. 
226 

Magician's apprentice, Danish story of 
the, xi, 121 sgg. 

Glass, the, x. 16 

progress, the, i. 214 39g., 335 344. 

Magicians claim to compel the gods, i. 
225; gods viewed as, i. 240 sgqq.; 
importance of rise of professional 
magicians, i. 245 sgg.; as kings, i. 
332 sgg. ; political power of, i, 335 
sqg.; develop into gods and kings, i. 
375; the oldest professional class in 
the evolution of society, i. 420; develop 
into kings, i. 420 sg.; make evil use 
of spilt blood, iii. 246. See also 
Magic, Medicine-men, Shamans, and 
Sorcerers 

, Egyptian, their power of compel- 
ling the deities, i. 225, iii. 389 sg. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, sacred cave 
near, i. 386; device on coins of, i. 
386 2.2; worship of Zeus at, vi. 238; 
image of Dionysus in a plane-tree at, 
vii. 3; sacrifice of bull at, viii. 7 sg. ; 
the month of Cronion in, viii. 7, 8 2.1, 
1X, SEN a 

Magnets thought to keep brothers at 
unity, i. 165 

Magondi, a Mashona chief, i. 393 sg. 

Magpies’ nests, custom of robbing the, 
viii. 321 72.3 

Magyar tale, resurrection of hero in a, 
viii. 263 

Magyars, Midsummer fires among the, 
x. 178 sg.; stories of the external 
soul among the, xi. 139 5g. 

Maha Makham, the Great Sacrifice, 
celebrated every twelfth year at Calicut, 
iv. 49 

Mahabharata, the, Indian epic, the Nagas 
in, i. 383 2.4; ; Draupadi and her five 
husbands in, ii. 306, xi, 7 

Mahadeo, mock human sacrifices offered 
by the Bhagats to a, iv. 217 sg. 

and Parvati, married Indian deities, 
their images worshipped, V. 242, 251 

Mahadeva, Indian god, husband of 
Parvati, v. 241; propitiation of, ix. 
197 

Mahafaly country, in Madagascar, 
formerly tabooed to strangers, iii. 103 

Mahafalys of Madagascar, their chiefs not 
allowed to sail the sea or cross rivers, 
iii. 10 
ahakam Dyaks of Borneo, i. 159 

River in Borneo, iii. 104, vii. 98, 
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99 2.1, 186, 187, 314; the Kayans of 
the, vii. 314 

Maharajas, a Hindoo sect, worship their 
spiritual chiefs as incarnations of 
Krishna, i. 406; believe that bathing 
in a sacred well is a remedy for barren- 
ness in women, ii. 160 sg. 

Mahdi, an ancient, v. 74 

Mahratta, dancing-girls in, v. 62 

Mahrattas, their belief in human incar- 
nations of the elephant-headed god 
Gunputty, i. 405 

Mahua tree (Bassia latifolia) worshipped 
by the Mannewars in India, viii. 
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Mahwd-tree, bride tied to, at a Munda 
marriage, ii. 57 

Mai Darat, a Sakai tribe of the Malay 
Peninsula, their exorcism of demons by 
means of effigies, viii. 102 

Maia or Majestas, the wife of Vulcan, vi. 
232 Sq. 

Maiau, hero in form of crocodile, v, 
139 7.1 

Maiden, the (Persephone), the descent 
of, vi. 41; name given to last corn 
cut in the Highlands of Scotland, vii. 
140, 153, 155 3599., 164 sgg.; or Corn- 
maiden, name given to puppet made 
of rye at end of reaping near Wolfen- 
buttel, vii. 150 

Maiden Feast at end of harvest in Perth- 
shire, vii. 156 

t: -flax” at Midsummer, xi. 48 

Maiden’s Well at Eleusis, vii. 36 

Maidenhead, name of last standing corn 
on the Gareloch, vii. 158 

Maidhdeanbuain or Maighdean-Bhuana, 
“the shorn Maiden ” at harvest in the 
Highlands of Scotland, vii. 155 sg., 
164, 165 

Maidu Indians of California, taboos ob- 
served by women and children in 
absence of hunters among the, i. 122; 
the importance of shamans among the, 
i. 357 sg. ; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 42; their notion as to 
fire in trees, xi. 295; their idea of 
lightning, xi. 298 

Maillotins on May Day, in the depart- 
ment of Mayenne, ii. 63 

Maimonides, on loading a fruit-tree with 
stones, i. 140; On a custom observed 
at grafting by the heathen of Harran, 
ii. 100 ”.2; on the seclusion of men- 
struous women, x. 83 

Maine, French department, oaks wor- 
shipped in, ii. 371 

Mairs, in India, their custom of sacrificing 
their first-born scns to the small-pox 
goddess, iv. 181 

Maize, Mexican goddesses of, i. 136, vii. 
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176, ix. 285 sg., 286 2.', 290, 291, 
292, 294, 295; homoeopathic magic 
to promote the growth of, i. 136, 137; 
magical stones for the increase of, i. 
162; continence at sowing, ii. 105; 
custom at maize harvest in Transylvania, 
iv. 254; time of the maize-harvest 
in modern Greece, vii. 48; cultivated 
in Africa, vii. 114, II5, IIQ, 130; 
cultivated in South America, vii. 122, 
124; cultivated in Assam, vii. 123 ; 
compared to a mother, vii. 130; Ameri- 
can personification of, vii. 171 sgg. ; 
personified as an Old Woman who 
Never Dies, vii. 204 sg.; cultivated in 
Burma, vii. 242; Mexican goddess of 
the White, lepers sacrificed to her, vii. 
261; thought to be dependent on the 
Pleiades, vii. 310; red, a totem of the 
Omahas, viii. 25 sg.; the Mexican 
goddess of the Young, ix. 278 

Maize-mother, vii. 172 sgg. 

Majhwars, Dravidian race of Mirzapur, 
their use of iron as a talisman, iii. 234; 
their use of chickens as scapegoats, ix. 
36; their imprisonment of ghosts in 
trees, ix. 60 sg. 

Makalaka hills, to the west of Matabele- 
land, i. 394 

Makalakas, their human god, i. 394 5¢.; 
ceremony at the naming of a child 
among the, iii. 369 sg.; their offerings 
of first-fruits, viii. 110 sg. 

Makalanga, a Bantu tribe near Sofala, x. 
135 7.2 

Makanga, African tribe, their belief that 
the souls of dead chiefs are in lions, 
viii, 287 sg. 

Makaram, an Indian month, iv. 49 

Makatissas of South Africa, their use of 
magical dolls, i. 71 

Make-Make, a god in Easter Island, 
viii. 133 

Makololo, the, of South Africa, burn or 
bury their shorn hair for fear of witch- 
craft, iii. 281 

Makral, ‘‘the witch,” on first Sunday in 
Lent, at Grand Halleux, x. 107 

Makrizi, Arab historian, on mode of 
stopping rain, i. 252; on the custom 
of throwing a virgin into the Nile, ii. 
sr #.%; on the burning of effigies of 
Haman at Purim, ix. 393 s4. 

Malabar, use of magical images in, i. 64; 
iron as an amulet in, iii. 234 ; custom 
of suicide observed by kings in, iv. 
47; custom of Thalavettiparothiam 
in, iv. 53; religious suicide in, iv. 54 
sq. ; use of cows as scapegoats in, ix, 
216; the Iluvans of, x. 5; the Tiyans 
of, x. 68 

Malacca, the Mentras of, iii. 404 
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Malagasy, their homoeopathic magic at 
planting maize, i. 137; their use of 
children of living parents in ritual, 
vi. 247 ; venerate crocodiles, viii. 215 ; 
faditras among the, ix. 33 sg. 

Malagasy language, dialectical variations 
of, caused by taboos on the names of 
chiefs and kings, living or dead, iii. 
378 sg., 380 

porters, their belief as to a woman 

stepping over their poles, iii. 424 

soldiers, foods tabooed to, i. 117 

sq.; male animals not to be killed in 

the houses of absent, i. 119 

whalers, rules observed by, iii, 191. 
See also Madagascar 

Malanau tribes of Borneo, their use of a 
special language in searching for 
camphor, iii. 406 sg.; their belief in the 
transmigration of human souls into 
animals, vili. 294 

Malas, the, of Southern India, their 
treatment of the placenta, i. 194; 
their custom in drought, i. 284 7. ; 
their rain-charm by means of frogs, i. 
294; .talismans of Mala women at 
childbirth, iii. 235; their communion 
with a goddess by eating her edible 
image, Vill. 93 5¢. 

Malassi, a fetish in West Africa, xi. 
256 

Malay charms by means of magical 
images, i. 57 sg.; at reaping rice, i. 
139 Sg. 

conception of the soul of rice, Vii. 

180 sgg. 

life, prevalence of magic in, iii. 

416 2.4 

magic, to catch crocodiles, i. 110 

sg. ; tinctured with a belief in spirits, 

i. 220 2.} 

maxim at planting maize, i. 136 

miners, fowlers, and fishermen, 
special forms of speech employed by, 

iii. 407 $g. 

mode of rain-making, i. 262 

Peninsula, power of medicine-men 

among the wild tribes of the, i. 360 

sg. ; special terms used with reference 

to persons of the blood royal in the, i. 

401 2.3; the Djakuns of the, ii. 236 ; 

race for a bride among the indigenous 

tribes of the, ii. 302 sg.; art of abduct- 
ing human souls in the, iii. 73 599. ; 

the Besisis of the, iii. 87, ix. 226 7.1; 

the Mentras or Mantras of the, vi. 140; 

the Rice-mother in the, vii. 197 $99. ; 

the Mai Darat of the, viii. ro2; the 

Mantras of the, ix. 88 

region, divinity of kings in, i, 398 

—— society, parents named after their 

ildren in, iii. 332 
ch , 33 P 
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Malay story of the absence of the soul in a 
dream, iii. 38 2.4; of the transference 
of souls, iii. 49 

superstitions in regard to tin, iti. 


407 

Malayalies of the Shervaray Hills, their 
euphemism for a tiger, ili, 402 

Malayans, devil-dancers in Southern 
India, practise a mock human sacrifice, 
iv. 216 

Malayo-Siamese families of the Patani 
States, their custom as to the after- 
birth, xi. 163 5g. 

Malays, taboos observed by the, in the 
search for camphor, i. 114 sg.; tele- 
pathy in war among the, i. 127; their 
belief as to the sunset glow, i. 319 ; 
their superstitious veneration for their 
rajahs, i, 361; regalia regarded as 
talismans among the, i. 362; their 
ceremony for making the durian-tree 
bear fruit, ii, 21; their ways of de- 
ceiving the spirits of trees and plants, 
ii, 22 sgg.; their superstition as to 
toallong trees, ii. 41; their conception 
of the soul as a mannikin, iii. 28 ; their 
conception of the soul as a bird, iii. 34 
sgg. ; their custom as to shadows in 
building a house, iii. 81; their super- 
stitions as to the head, iii. 254; taboos 
on cutting the hair among the, iii. 261; 
their belief in the Spectral Huntsman, 
iv: 178; their lunar years, vii. 314; 
their use of birds as scapegoats, ix. 35 ; 
stratification of religious beliefs among 
the, ix. 90 ”.1; their story of the ex- 
ternal soul, xi. 147 sg. ; their belief as 
to sympathetic relation between man 
and animal, xi. 197; their doctrine of 
the plurality of souls, xi. 222 

of Patani Bay, their ways of refer- 
ring to tigers, iii. 404; special language 
used by them in fishing, iii, 408 sg.; a 
family of them related to crocodiles, 
viii. 212 

Maldive Islands, special terms used with 
reference to persons of the blood royal 
in the, i. 401 72.5; virgin sacrificed as 
bride to a jinnee of the sea in the, ii, 
182 sgg.; disposal of cut hair and nails 
in the, iii, 274 

Male and female, the sticks of the fire- 
drill regarded by savages as, ii. 208 
5qq., 218, 218 .1, 223, 224, 226, 
238, 249 sg.; souls in Chinese philo- 
sophy, xi, 221 

Male animals not to be killed in houses 
of absent Malagasy soldiers, i. 119 

organ, effigy of, in rites of Diony- 

„Sus, vii. 12; effigy of, in Thracian 
ceremony, Vii. 26, 29 
Malecki (Maeletius, Menecius), J., on the 
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heathen religion of the Lithuanians, ii. 
366 n.? 

Malekootoos, a Bechuana tribe. . See 
Baperis 


Malemut Esquimaux unwilling to tell 
their names, iii. 328 

Malepa, Bantu tribe of the Transvaal, 
will not taste blood, iii, 241 

Maletsunyane, river in Basutoland, ii, 


157 

Malikolo, in the New Hebrides, heads of 
infants moulded artificially in, ii, 298 
he 

Malkin Tower, witches at the, x. 245 

Malko-Tirnovsko, in the district of 
Adrianople, masquerade at Carnival 
at, viii. 331 

Mallans of India, their use of a scape- 
goat in time of cholera, ix. 190 

Mallows, riddles asked by old men 
seated on, after a burial, ix. 122 7. 

Mallus in Cilicia, deities on coins of, v. 
165 sg. 

Malmyz district of Russia, the Wotyaks 
of, ii. 145, ix. 156 

Malo, one of the New Hebrides, title to 
nobility in, founded on sacrifice of pigs 
to ancestors, i. 339 

Malta, death of the Carnival in, iv. 224 
sg.; bilingual inscription of, v. 16; 
Phoenician temples of, v. 35 ; fires on 
St. John’s Eve in, x. 210 sg. 

Maluango, the king of Loango, ii. 322 

Malurus cyaneus, superb warbler, 
women’s ''‘ sister,” among the Kurnai, 
xi, 216 

Malwa, in Western India, iv. 122 

Mamilian tower at Rome, viii. 42, 44 

Mamre, sacred oak or terebinth at, v. 
a7 2 

Mamurius Veturius, annual expulsion of, 
in ancient Rome, ix. 229 sgg., 252, 257 

Man, E. H., on the ignorance of the 
Andaman Islanders of the art of making 
fire, ii. 253; on the first fire of the 
Andaman Islanders, ii. 256 7,2 

Man and animal, sympathetic relation 
between, xi. 272 sg. 

, the Isle of, tying up the wind in 
knots in, i. 326; precautions against 
witches on May Day in, ii. 53 sg. ; 
hunting the wren in, viii. 318 sg. ; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 201, 337; 
old New Years Day in, x. 224 
sg. ; Hallowe'en customs in, x. 243 
sq. ; bonfires on St. Thomas's Day 
in, x. 266; cattle burnt alive to stop 
a murrain in, x. 325 sgg. ; mugwort 
gathered on Midsummer Eve in, xi. 
59. See also Isle of Man 

“Man, the True,” official title of the 
head of Taoism in China, i. 413 
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Man-god, the two types of, i. 244 5g. ; 
notion of a man-god belongs to early 
period of religious history, i. 374 sg. ; 
contagious magical virtue of the, iii. 
132; necessity for the isolation of the, 
iii, 132; reason for killing the, iv. 9 sg. ; 
in China, ix. 117 sg. 

Mana, supernatural or magical power in 
Melanesia, i. 111 2.3, 227, 228 7.1, 


4) 

Manchiki, South Pacific, women after 
childbirth not allowed to handle food 
in, ili. 147; rejoicings at the appear- 
ance of the Pleiades in, vii. 312 sg. 

Manasseh, King of Judah, his sacrifice 
of his children, iv. 170 

Manchu dynasty, the life-tree of the, xi, 
167 sg. 

Mandai river, the Dyaks of the, ii. 40 

Mandalay, human sacrifices at gateways 
of, iii. 90; kings of Burma screened 
from public gaze at, iii. 125 sg.; the 
ceremony of head-washing at, iii. 253 

Mandan Indians, afraid of having their 
portraits taken, iii. 97 ; their belief as 
to the stars, iv. 67 sg. ; their personi- 
fication of maize as an Old Woman, vii. 
204 sg.; their annual expulsion of the 
devil, ix. 171 

Mandarins, deceased, deification of, i. 
415 

Mandeling, a district of Sumatra, treat- 
ment of the afterbirth in, i. 192 sg.; 
the King of the Rice in, vii. 197; 
respect for tigers in, viii. 216 

Mandelings of Sumatra, their excuses to 
tree-spirits for cutting down trees, ii. 
36 ; open boxes, pans, etc., to help 
childbirth, iii. 296 

Mandingoes of Senegambia, their atten- 
tion to the phases of the moon, vi. 141 

of Sierra Leone, kingship an honour 
desired by few among the, iii. 18 

Mandragora called ‘‘ the hand of glory ” 
in France, xi, 316 

Manegres of the Amoor, concealment of 
personal names among the, iii, 323 

Maneros, chant of Egyptian reapers, vi, 
45, 46, vii. 215, 258, 259, 261, 263, 
264 

Manes, first king of Lydia, v. 186 7.5 

Manetho, on the Egyptian burnt-sacri- 
fice of red-haired men, vi. 97; on Isis 
as the discoverer of corn, vi. 116; 
on Osiris and Isis as the sun and moon, 
vi. 120; on human sacrifices in ancient 
Egypt, vii. 259 7.8 

Mang-bettou. See Monbuttu 

— -Shen, Chinese god of agriculture, 

viii. II, 12 

Than, the Warder of the Ox, in 

Annam, viii. 13 sg. 
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Mangaia, Pacific island, priests inspired 
by gods in, i. 378; separation of 
religious and civil authority in, iii. 20 

Mangaians, their story of a man whose 
strength varied with the length of his 
shadow, iii. 87; their preference for a 
violent death, iv. 10 

Mang’anje woman, her external soul in 
an ivory ornament, xi. 156 

Manggarais, the, of Flores, forbidden to 
utter their own names, iii. 324 

Mango married to a tamarind or a jas- 
mine in India, ii. 25 

Mango crop, feast of the new, viii. 119 

-tree, bridegroom tied to, at a 
Munda marriage, ii. 57; worshipped 
by the Nahals, viii, 119; festival of 
wild, x. 7 sgg.; ceremony for the 
fertilization of the, x. 10 

Mani of Chitombe or Jumba, potentate 
in West Africa, his hair, teeth, and 
nails kept after death as a rain-charm, 
lii. 271 

Mania, an ancient Roman bogey, i. 22; 
the Mother or Grandmother of Ghosts, 
Vili. 94, 96 

Maniae, a kind of loaf, viii. 94 

Manichaeans, their theory of earthquakes, 
V. 197 

Manichaeus, the heretic, his death, v. 
294 7.8 

Manii, many, at Aricia, a proverb, i. 22, 
viii. 94 sgg. 

Manioc or cassava cultivated in Africa, 
vii. 119 ; cultivated in South America, 
vii. 120 $g., 122 

Manipur, rain-making in, i. 252, 283 sg. ; 
the Chirus of, i. 289; rain-making by 
means of a stone in, i. 304 sg. ; the 
Tangkhuls of, ii. roo ; the Kabuis of, 
ii, 106; the hill tribes of, diet of 
religious chiefs among, iii. 292; the 
Murrams of, iii. 292 ; the Naga tribes 
of, iii. 292, iv. 11, vi. 57 sg.; mode of 
counting the years in, iv. 117 2.1; 
rajahs of, descended from a snake, 
iv. 133; the Rajah of, his sins trans- 
ferred to a substitute, ix. 39; annual 
eponyms in, ix. 39 sg. 

Manitoo, personal totem, xi. 273 2.1 

Manius Egerius, said to have founded 
the sacred grove at Aricia, i. 22, viii. 95 

Manna, ceremony for the magical multi- 
plication of, i. 88 sg. 

Mannewars, the, a forest tribe of the 
Central Provinces in India, their wor- 
ship of the Bassia latifolia, viii. 119 

Mannhardt, W., iv. 249 2.4, vii. 258, 
viii. 337; on loading trees with 
stones, i. 140 7.8; on rain-making by 
drenching trees, ii. 47; on the Har- 
vest-May, ii. 48 ; on the representation 
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of the spirit of vegetaticn at the spring 
festivals of Europe, ii. 78 sg. ; on the 
May King, Queen of May, etc., ii. 84; 
on the pinching and beheading of 
frogs as a rain-charm, ii. 87; on a 
French custom at May Day, ii. 93 7.1; 
on the ‘‘carrying out of Death,” iv. 
253; on the European ceremonies for 
the revival of vegetation in spring, iv. 
267 sg.; on placing children in win- 
nowing-fans, vii. 1r ; on the etymology 
of Demeter, vii. 131; on the Corn- 
mother or Barley-mother in modern 
Europe, vil. 132; on corn-puppet 
called Ceres, vii. 135; on the identifi- 
cation of the harvester with the corn- 
spirit, vii. 138 sg.; on the Peruvian 
Maize-inother, Quino-mother, etc., 
vii. 172; on the corn-spirit in human 
form, vii. 204; on Lityerses, vii. 
217 2.1, 218 7.1; on the corn-spirit in 
the corn last cut or threshed, vii. 222; 
on the mythical calf of the corn, vii. 
292; on corn-spirit as horse, vii. 294; 
on goat-formed woodland deities, viii. 
2 sg.; on the sacrifice of the October 
horse at Rome, viii. 42 2.1; on the 
golden leg of Pythagoras, viii. 263; 
on processions of animals or of men 
disguised as animals, viii. 325; on 
processions of maskers representing 
the spirits of vegetation, ix. 250; on 
beating human scapegoats, ix. 255, 
272; on the human victims at the 
Thargelia, ix. 257 ”.4; on fire-customs, 
x. 106 #.8; his theory that the fires of 
the fire-festivals are charms to secure 
sunshine, X. 329, 331 sgg. ; on torches 
as imitations of lightning, x. 340 2.3; 
on the Hirpi Sorani, xi. 15 ”.; on 
burning leaf-clad representative of 
spirit of vegetation, xi. 25; on the 
human victims sacrificed by the Celts, 
xi. 33; his theory of the Druidical 
sacrifices, xi. 43; his solar theory of 
the bonfires at the European fire-festi- 
vals, xi. 72; on killing a cock on the 
harvest-field, xi. 280 z. 

Mannikin, the soul conceived as a, iii, 
26 sqq. 

Manning, Percy, on May garlands in 
Hertfordshire, ii. 61 sg. 

Man-slayers, purification of, iii. 165 sgg. ; 
secluded, iii. 165 sgg. ; tabooed, iii. 
165 sgg. ; haunted by ghosts of slain, 
iii. 165 sgg. ; their faces blackened, iii. 
169; their bodies painted, iii. 175, 
178, 179, 180, 186 #.1; their hair 
shaved, iii. 175, 177; taste the blood 
gf their victims, viii. 154 sg. See also 
Homicide 

Mantinea, Poseidon worshipped at, V. 
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203 2.7; sanctuary of Demeter at, vii. 
46 2.2; games in honour of Antinous 
at, vii. 80, 85 

Mantineans purify their city by sacrificial 
victims, iii. 189 

Mantis religiosus, a totem in the Duke 
of York Island, xi. 248 z. 

Mantras, the, of the Malay Peninsula, 
their fear of demons, ix. 88 sg. 

Mantras, sacred texts recited as spells by 
the Brahmans, i. 403 sg. 

Manu, Hindoo lawgiver, on the unclean- 
ness of women at menstruation, X. 95 ; 
on the three births of the Aryan, xi 
276 sg. Seealso Manu, the Laws of 

Manu, the Laws of, on the effects of a 
good king’s reign, i. 366; on the 
divinity of kings and Brahmans, i. 403; 
on the rebirth of a father in his son, iv. 
188 sg.; on the transmigration of evil- 
doers into animals, viii. 298 sg. 

Manure, ashes used as, vii. 117 

Manx fishermen, tabooed words of, iii. 396 

mummers at Hallowe’en, x. 224 

Many Manii at Aricia, a proverb, i. 22, 
viii. 94 sgg. 

Maori. See also New Zealand 

Maori chiefs, their sanctity or taboo, iii. 
134 sqq. ; their heads sacred, iii. 256 
sq. ; their hair sacred, iii. 265 

gods, ix. 81 

language, synonyms in the, iii. 381 

priest catches the soul of a tree, vi. 

III #1 

sorcerers, their use of clipped hair, 
nails, etc., iii. 269 

Maoris, magical images among the, i. 71; 
magic of navel-string and afterbirth 
among the, i. 182 5g. their contagious 
magic of footprints, i. 208 ; acquainted 
with the sexes of trees, ii. 24; their 
belief as to fertilizing virtue of trees, ii. 
56; their ceremonies on entering a 
strange land, iii. rog; persons who 
have handled the dead tabooed among 
the, iii, 138 sg.; tabooed on the 
war-path, iii. 157; will not lean 
against the wall of a house, iii. 
2514; their spells at hair-cutting, iii. 
264 sg.; their belief as to falling 
stars, iv. 64 ; determined the beginning 
of their year by the rising of the 
Pleiades, vii. 313; their offering of 
first-fruits of sweet potatoes, viii. 133 ; 
warriors taste the blood of their slain 
foes among the, viii. 156 ; put the first 
fish caught back into the sea, viii. 252 ; 
birth-trees among the, xi. 163 

Mar-na, a Philistine deity, ix. 418 2.} 

Mara tribe of Northern Australia, burial 
rites of the, i. ro2 sg.; their rain- 
making, i. 251; their belief as to 
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falling stars, iv. 60 sg.; initiation of 
medicine-men in the, xi. 239 

Marake, an ordeal of being stung by ants 
and wasps among the Indians of 
French Guiana, x. 63 5g. 

Marash, Hittite monuments at, V. 173 

Maravars, the, of Southern India, their 
use of iron as a talisman, iii. 234 

Maraves, the, of South Africa, revere a 
spiritual head called Chissumpe, i. 393; 
sanctity of burial-grounds among the, 
ii. 31 sg.; their offering of first-fruits to 
the dead, viii. rrr; pile stones on 
places where witches were burnt, ix. 19 

Marburg, in Steiermark, the thresher of 
last corn disguised as a wolf at, viii. 
327 

Marcellus of Bordeaux, homoeopathic 
remedies prescribed by, i. 84; his cure 
for warts, ix. 48; on transference of 
toothache to a frog, ix. 50; on trans- 
ference of asthma to a mule, ix. 50; 
on transference of an intestinal disorder 
to a hare, ix. 50 sg.; on medicines 
which may not touch the ground, x. 17 

March, the old Slavs began the year 
with, iv. 221r sg.; festival of Attis in, 
v. 267; annual expulsion of demons 
in, ix. 149; annual expulsion of witches 
in, ix. 157; annual expulsion of evils 
in, ix. 199; expulsion of Mamurius 
Veturius in, ix. 229, 231; old Roman 
year began in, ix. 231, 345; dances 
of the Salii in, ix. 232; custom of 
beating people and cattle in, ix. 266; 
festival of the Matronalia in, ix. 346; 
marriage festival of all the gods in, 
ix. 373 #:1; the first month of the 
year in the oldest Persian calendar, ix. 
402; the fire-walk in, xi. 6; mistletoe 
cut at the full moon of, xi. 84, 86 

, the 1st, sacred fire at Rome 
annually extinguished on, ii. 267 ; cus- 
tom of ‘' Driving out Death” on, iv. 
235 ; wooden effigies of swallowscarried 
about the streets on, viii. 322 2.; bells 
rung to make the grass grow on, ix. 
247; Roman festival of the Matronalia 
on, ix. 346 

——., the 25th, tradition that Christ was 
crucified on, v. 306 

March moon, woodbine cut in the increase 
of the, xi. 184 

Marco Polo, on beating as a punishment 
in China, iii. 243 sg. 

Mardi Gras, Shrove Tuesday, iv. 227. 
See Shrove Tuesday 

Marduk or Merodach, chief Babylonian 
god, ix. 356, 357, 399 ; as a magician, 
i. 240 sg. ; his wives, ii. 130, v.71; New 
Year festival of, iv. 110, ix. 356; his 
image at Babylon, iv. 113; as a 
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deliverer from demons, ix. 103; the 
votaries of, ix. 372 7.2 

Marduk and Mordecai, ix. 365, 405 

— and Tiamat, iv. 105 sg., 107 sq. 

Mare, treatment of the placenta of a, i. 
199 

— in foal, last sheaf of corn given to, 
vii. 160, 162, 168 

or horse, corn-spirit as, vii. 292 sgg. ; 
“crying the Mare” at end of reaping 
in Hertfordshire and Shropshire, vii. 
292 sgg. See also Mares 

Mareielis, girls carrying May-trees or 
wreaths of flowers, at Zurich, iv. 260 

Marena, Winter or Death, on Mid- 
summer Eve in Russia, iv. 262 

Mares in homoeopathic magic, i. 152, 
153 

Marett, R. R., on taboo as negative 
magic, i, 111 7.7 

Margas, exogamous totemic clans of the 
Battas of Sumatra, xi. 222 sg. 

Mariandynian reapers, mournful song of, 
vii, 216 

Marianne Islands, precautions as to 
spittle in the, ili, 288 

Mariette-Pacha, A., on the burial of 
Osiris, vi. 89 2. 

Marigolds, magic of, i 211; used to 
adorn tombstones on All Souls’ Day, 
vi. 71. See also Marsh-marigolds 

Marilaun, A. Kerner von, on mistletoe, 
xi. 318 7.8 

Marimos, a Bechuana tribe, their human 
sacrifices for the crops, vii. 240, 251 

Mariner, W., on taboo in Tonga, iii. 
140; on the sacrifice of first-fruits in 
the Tonga Islands, viii. 128 sgg. 

Mariners at sea, special language em- 
ployed by, iii. 413 s¢¢. 

Marjoram a protection against witch- 
craft, ix. 160, xi. 74; burnt at Mid- 
summer, x. 214; gathered at Mid- 
summer, xi. 51 

Mark of Brandenburg, fruit-trees girt 
with straw at Christmas in the, ii. 17 ; 
race of bride and bridegroom in the, 
ii. 303 ; name of mice tabooed between 
Christmas and Twelfth Night in the, 
iii. 397; need-fire in the, x. 273; 
simples culled at Midsummer in the, 
xi. 48; St. John’s blood in the, xi. 56; 
the divining-rod in the, xi. 67 

Marketa, the holy, prayed to for good 
crops in Bohemia, iv. 238 

Marks, bodily, of prophets, v. 74 

Marksuhl, near Eisenach, harvest custom 
at, vii. 231 

Marktl, in Bavaria, the Straw-goat at 
threshing at, vii. 286 

Marno, Ernst, on the reverence of the 
Nuehr for their cattle, viii. 38 ; 
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Maroni river in Guiana, i. 156 

Marotse. See Barotse 

Marquesans, their way of detaining the 
soul in the body, iii. 31; their regard 
for the sanctity of the head, iii. 254 
sg. ; their customs as to the hair, iii. 
261 sg.; their dread of sorcery, iii, 
268 

Marquesas or Washington Islands, human 
gods in the, i. 386 sg.; extinction of 
fires after a death in the, ii. 268 z. ; 
seclusion of manslayers in the, iii. 178 ; 
continence at making coco-nut oil and 
at baking in the, iii. 201; custom at 
childbirth in the, iii. 245 ; the fire-walk 
in the, xi. II 

Marriage of trees to each other, i. 24 
sgq.; of men and women to trees, 
i. 40 sg., ii. 57; treading on a stone 
at, i. 160; bath before, i, 162; the 
pole-star at, i. 166; second, third, 
or fourth, regarded as unlucky, ii. 57 
n.*; of Earth in spring, ii. 76, 94; to 
a palm-tree before tapping it, ii, 107; 
of near kin, the prohibition of, perhaps 
based historically on superstition, ii. 
117; of girls to spirits of lakes, ii. 150 
sq.; of girls to rivers, ii. 151 sg.; with 
king’s widow constitutes a claim to 
the kingdom, ii. 281 sgg., iv. 193; 
with half-sister legal in Attica, ii. 284 ; 
rice strewn on bridegroom’s head at, 
iii. 35; the consummation of, pre- 
vented by knots and locks, iii. 299 34. ; 
of brothers and sisters in royal families, 
iv. 193 sg. ; as an infringement of old 
communal rights, v. 40; of women to 
serpent-god, v. 66 sgg.; exchange of 
dress between men and women at, vi. 
260 sgg. ; of mice, viii. 278; of younger 
before elder brother deemed a sin, 
ix. 3; leaping over bonfires to ensure 
a happy, x. 107, 108, 110; omens of, 
drawn from Midsummer bonfires, x. 
168, 174, 178, 185, 189, 338 sg. ; 
omens of, from flowers, xi. 52 3g., 61 ; 
oak-trees planted at, xi. 165 

of Adonis and Aphrodite celebrated 

at Alexandria, v. 224 

of the god Marduk, ix. 356 

——, mock, of leaf-clad mummers, i, 
97; at Carnival masquerade, vii. 27 ; 
or real, of human victims, ix. 257 sg. 

of the Roman gods, vi. 230 59g. 

—, Sacred, ii. 120 sgg.; of Dionysus 
with the Queen of Athens, ii. 136 sg., 
vii. 30 sg.; of Zeus and Demeter in 
Eleusinian mysteries, ii. 138, vii. 65 
sgg., viii. 9 ; of Zeus and Hera, ii. 140 
w7q., iv. 91; of Frey and his wife, ii. 142 
sq., iv. 91; of Roman kings, ii. 172 5g., 
192, 193 $g., 318 sg.; of king and 
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queen, iv. 71 ; of gods and goddesses, 
iv. 73; of actors disguised as animals, 
iv. 83; of priest and priestess as re- 
presentatives of deities, v. 46 sgg. ; 
represented in the rock-hewn sculp- 
tures at Boghaz-Keui, v. 140; of Her- 
cules and Hera perhaps celebrated in 
Cos, vi. 259 2.4 

Marriage of Sky and Earth, v. 282 with 
TA 


of the Sun and Moon, mythical and 
dramatic, ii. 146 sg., iv. 7I, 73 Sg., 
78, 87 5q., 90, 92, 105; of the Sun 
and Earth, ii. 98 sg., 148, V. 47 Sg. 

Marriage customs of the Aryan family, vi. 
235; use of children of living parents 
in, vi. 245 sgg. ; to énsure the birth of 
boys, vi. 262 

festival of the gods, i. 129 sgg., ix. 
273 2.1; festival of all the gods and 
goddesses in the Date Month, ii. 25 

Ut Hollow" at Teltown, iv. 99 

Marriages of brothers with sisters in 
ancient Egypt, vi. 214 sgg. ; their in- 
tention to keep the property in the 
family, vi. 215 sg. 

Married, the person last, lights the bon- 
fire, X. 107, 109, III, I19, 339; young 
man last married provides wheel to be 
burnt, x. 116; the person last married 
officiates at Midsummer fire, x. 192; 
men married within the year collect 
fuel for Midsummer fire, x. 192 sq. ; 
last married bride made to leap over 
bonfire, xi. 22 

Married men make fire by the friction of 
wood, ii. 238, 239; kindle need-fire, 
x. 289 

pair of priestly functionaries in 
charge of the sacred fire, ii, 235 

Marriott, Fitzgerald, on dance of women 
during war, i. 132 

Marrow bones not to be broken in a hut, 
i, 115 sg. 

Mars, the reputed father of Romulus and 
Remus, ii. 196 sg., vi. 235; horse 
sacrificed to, in October, at Rome, viii, 
42, 1x. 230; a god of vegetation, ix. 
229 sg.; the Old, at Rome, ix. 229, 
23I, 252; represented by Mamurius 
Veturius, ix. 229 

and Bellona, vi. 231 

——, Field of, at Rome, annual chariot- 
race on the, viii. 42 

and his wife Nerio, vi. 232 

—, the planet, red-haired men sacri- 
ficed to, vii. 261 sg. 

—— and Silvia, xi. 105 

, temple of, at Rome, i. 310; nails 
knocked into the, ix. 67 7.1 

Mars Silvanus, ix. 230 

Marsaba, a devil in the island of Rook, 
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his expulsion, ix. 109; swallows lads 
at initiation, xi. 246 

Marsala in Sicily, Midsummer customs 
at, V. 247 

Marsden, W., on the confusion of the 
agricultural year in Sumatra caused 
by the introduction of the lunar 
Mohammedan calendar, vii. 315 

Marseilles, drenching people with water 
at Midsummer in, V. 248 s7., X. 193; 
human scapegoats at, ix. 253; Mid- 
summer king of the double-axe at, x. 
194; the Yule log at, x. 250; Mid- 
summer flowers at, xi. 46 

Marsh-marigolds, a protection against 
witchcraft, ii. 54, ix. 163; hoops 
wreathed with, carried on May Day, 
ii. 63, 88. See also Marigolds 

Marshall, A. S. F., on the felling of 
timber in Mexico, vi. 136 2.3 

Marshall Islands, belief in the external 
soul in the, xi. 200 

Marshall Bennet Islands, magical powers 
of chiefs in the, i. 339 

Marsi, Midsummer fires in the land of 
the ancient, x. 209 

Marsyas, his musical contest with Apollo 
and his death, v. 55, 288 sg.; perhaps 
a double of Attis, v. 289 

——, the river, v. 289 

Martens, magic to snare, i. rr0; bones 
of, kept from dogs, viii. 239 

Martial on the Ides of August as Diana's 
day, i. 12 2.2 

Martin, Father, on the indifference to 
human life of a robber caste in 
Southern India, iv. 141 sg. 

Martin, Rev. John, on annual expulsion 
of the devil on the Gold Coast, ix. 132 


sq. 

Martin, M., on St. Bride's Day in the 
Hebrides, ii. 94 7.2; on forced fire 
(need-fire) in Scotland, ii. 238, x. 289; 
on the cutting of peat in the Hebrides, 
vi. 138; on dessil (deiseal), x. 151 n. 

Martin of Urzedow, Polish priest, de- 
nounced heathen practices of women 
on St. John’s Eve, x. 177 

Martinique, precaution as to spittle in, 
iii. 289 

Martius, C. F. Phil. von, on the political 
power of medicine-men among the 
Indians of Brazil, i. 359 

Martyrdom of St. Dasius, ix. 308 sgg. 

of St. Hippolytus, i. 21 

Marwaris of India, Holi festival among 
the, xi. 2 sg. 

Marxberg, the, on the Moselle, fiery 
wheel rolled down, in Lent, x. 118 
Maryborough, in Queensland, custom of 
the tribes about, as to women stepping 
over things, iii. 424; exposure of 
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first-born children among the tribes | 


about, iv. 180; ate men to acquire 
their virtues, viii. 151 

Marzana, goddess of Death, effigy of, in 
Polish parts of Silesia, iv. 237 

Masai of East Africa, power of medi- 
cine-men among the, i. 343 s9.; 
their reverence for the sxdzgo tree, ii. 
16; their fire-drill, ii. 210; custom 
observed by manslayers among the, 
iii. 186 2.1; continence of man and 
woman at brewing honey-wine among 
the, iii, 200; beards not pulled out by 
chiefs and sorcerers among the, iii. 260; 
head chief of the, foods tabooed to him, 
iii. 291 ; their use of magic knots, iii. 
309 ; their use of rings as amulets, iii. 
315; unwilling to tell their own names, 
iii. 329 sg. ; said to change the names 
of the dead, iii. 354 sg.; namesakes of 
the dead change their names among 
the, ii. 356; changes in their vo- 
cabulary caused by fear of naming the 
dead, iii. 361; their customs as to 
falling stars, iv. 61, 65; their cus- 
tom as to the skulls of dead chiefs, 
iv. 202 sg. ; their belief in serpents as 
reincarnations of the dead, v. 82, 84; 
their ceremonies at the new moon, vi. 
-142 5g, ; their rule as to the choice of 
a chief, vi. 248; boys wear female 
costume at circumcision among the, vi. 
263; their observation of the Pleiades, 
vil. 317; their rules as to partaking 
of meat and milk, viii. 83 sg. ; the El 
Kiboron clan of the, viii. 288; their 
custom of throwing stones or grass on 
graves, ix. 20; peace-making ceremony 
among the, x. 139 7. 

Masai pope, the, i. 343 sg. 

Mascal or Festival of the Cross in Abys- 
sinia, ix. 133 sg. 

Mashona, the, of South Africa, revered 
human gods, i. 393 

Mashonaland, chiefs of, not allowed to 
cross rivers, iii. 9 sg. 

Mashti, supposed name of Elamite god- 
dess, ix. 366 sg. 

Mask of dog or jackal worn by priest 
who personated Anubis, vi. 85 2.3; 
two-faced, worn by image of goddess, 
ix. 287; priest of Earth not to wear a, 
x. 4. See also Masks 

Masked dances, vii. 95 sg., 111, 186, viii. 
208 2.1, 339, ix. 236 ; at Carnival, viii. 
333, 334; in ritual of Demeter, viii. 
339; to promote fertility, ix. 236; 
and ceremonies of savages, ix. 374 
sqq. ; bull-roarers used at, xi. 230 7. 
See also Dances 

Maskers, representing the dead, ii. 178 ; 
in Thrace at Carnival, vii 26 sag. ; 
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representing demons, vii. 95, 186 sg. ; 
in the Grisons, ix. 239; in the Tyrol 
and Salzburg, ix. 242 sgg.; as repre- 
sentatives of the spirits of fertility, both 
vegetable and animal, ix. 249 sq.; 
supposed to be inspired by the spirits 
whom they represent, ix. 380, 382, 
383 

Masks worn by shamans in pursuit of lost 
souls, ili. 57 sg.; hung on trees at time 
of sowing, iv. 283; worn by actors 
who represent demons or spirits, vii. 
95; 186; worn by Egyptian kings, vii. 
260 sg.; worn in masked dances, not 
to be seen by women on pain of death, 
viii. 208 2.4; worn by women, viii. 
232 Sg., 234; worn by mummers at 
Carnival, viii. 333; worn by Cinga- 
lese devil-dancers, ix. 38; worn at 
expulsion of demons, ix. III, 127, 
145, 213; worn at ceremonies to pro- 
mote the growth of the crops, ix. 236, 
240, 242 SJJ., 247, 248 sg. ; worn by 
the Perchien, ix. 242, 243, 245, 2473 
intended to ban demons, ix. 246; 
worn by priests who personate gods, 
ix. 287; worn in religious dances and 
performances, ix. 375, 376 %.7, 378, 
379, 380, 382; representing mythical 
personages, ix. 375, 376 2.”, 378, 379, 
382 sg. ; representing totemic animals, 
ix. 380; burned at end of masquerade, 
ix. 382; thought to be animated by 
demons, ix. 382; worn by girls at 
puberty, x. 31, 52; worn at Duk-duk 
ceremonies in New Britain, xi. 247; 
worn by members of a secret Wolf 
society among the Nootka Indians, xi. 
270, 271. See also Mask, Maskers, 
and Masquerade 

Masnes, a giant, in a legend of Sardes, 
v. 186 

Masoka, the spirits of the dead, wor- 
shipped by the Wahehe of German 
East Africa, vi. 188 sg. 

Maspéro, Sir Gaston, on the confusion of 
magic and religion in ancient Egypt, 
i. 230; on the assimilation of Egyptian 
kings to gods, ii. 133 sg. ; edits the 
Pyramid Texts, vi. 4 2.1; on the nature 
of Osiris, vi. 126 7.2, vii. 260 2.7 

Masquerade at the Carnival in Thrace, 
vi. 99 sg.; at sowing festival in Borneo, 
vii. 95 5g., 98, 186 sg.; of boys among 
the Lengua Indians, x. 57 2.4 

Masquerades, Roman, of men personating 
the dead, ii. 178; of kings and queens, 
iv. 71 sg., 78, 88, 89; Californian, of 
men personating the dead, vi. 53; in 

s modern Europe, intention of certain, ix. 
251 sg. . See also Masks and Maskers 
‘© Mass of the Holy Spirit,” i. 231 sg. 
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Mass of Saint Sécaire, i. 232 sg. 

Massacres for sick kings of Uganda, vi. 
226 

Massagetae sacrifice horses to the sun, i. 

I 

Meee volcano in Nicaragua, human 
victims sacrificed to, V. 219 

Massebah (plural masseboth), sacred stone 
or pillar in ancient Israel, v. 107, 108 

Masset, in Queen Charlotte Islands, 
dances of Haida women at, while their 
husbands were away at war, i. 133 

Massim, the, of British New Guinea, 
seclusion of manslayers among, iii. 169 

Masson, Bishop, on Annamite indiffer- 
ence to death, iv. 136 sg. 

Mastarna, an Etruscan, ii. 196 2. 

Master of the Fish, sacrifices offered by 
the Tarahumares to the, viii. 252 

—, the Heavenly, the head of Taoism 
in China, i. 413 

of Life, first-fruits offered by the 

Arkansas Indians to the, viii. 134 

of the Revels, ix. 333 59. 

of Sorrows at corpse-burning among 
the Chams, i. 280 

Master craftsman regarded as a magician, 
ix. 81 

Masur, in Dutch New Guinea, belief in 
the transmigration of human souls into 
cassowaries at, viii. 295 

Masuren, a district of Eastern Prussia, 
“ Easter Smacks” in, ix. 269; Mid- 
summer fire kindled by the revolution 
of a wheel in, x. 177, 335 5g. ; divina- 
tion by flowers on Midsummer Eve in, 
xi. 52, 53; divination by orpine at 
Midsummer in, xi. 6r; camomile 
gathered at Midsummer in, xi. 63; 
fire kindled by friction of oak at Mid- 
surmmer in, xi, 91 

Mata, the smallpox goddess, sacrifice of 
first-born sons to, iv. 181 

Matabele, magical effigies among the, 
i, 63; their rain-charm, i. 291; the 
power of witch-doctors among the, i. 
351; their relation to the human god 
of the Mashona, i. 393 sg. ; woman's 
part in agriculture among the, vii. 115; 
their festival of new fruits, viii. 70 sg. ; 
their way of getting rid of caterpillars, 
viii. 275; fumigate their gardens, x. 337 

——, kings of the, as priests, i. 48; as 
rain-makers, i. 351 sg. 

, Lobengula, king of the, iii. 114 

Matabeleland, i. 394 

Mataboole, rank next below chiefs in 
Tonga, viii. 130 ”.%, 131 

Matacos, Indian tribe of the Gran Chaco, 
their belief as to the souls of the dead, 
iii. 373 ”.; their custom of secluding 
girls at puberty, x. 58 
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Mataguayos, Indian tribe of the Gran 
Chaco, their custom of secluding girls 
at puberty, x. 58 

Mateer, Rev. S., on the worship of 
demons in Travancore, ix. 94 

Mater Dolorosa, the ancient and the 
modern, ix. 349 

Materbert, off New Britain, natives of, 
carried fire about with them, ii. 258 

Material vehicles of immaterial things 
(fear, misfortune, disease, etc.), ix. 
I sgg., 22 7.4, 23 sqq. 

Materialization of prayer, ix. 22 ”.? 

Maternal uncle preferred to father, mark 
of mother-kin, ii. 285; in marriage 
ceremonies in India, v. 62 7.3 

Maternity and paternity of the Roman 
deities, vi. 233 sqq. 

Matiamvo, a potentate in Angola, the 
manner of his death, iv. 35 sg. 

Matlalcuéyé, wife of Tlaloc, the Mexican 
thunder-god, human sacrifices offered 
to, vii. 237 

‘* Matriarchate,” v. 46; inappropriate- 
ness of the term, ii. 271 2.? 

Matronalia, Roman festival on the 1st of 
March, ix. 346 

Matse tribe of Togoland, two royal 
families in the, ii. 293; their sacrifice 
of new corn to the Earth Goddess, 
viii. 115; their transference of sorrow 
to leaves, ix. 3 

Matthes, Dr. B. F., on harvest festival 
in Celebes, viii. 122 sg.; on sympathetic 
relation between man and animal 
among the Malays, xi. 197 

Matthews, Dr. Washington, on unwilling- 
ness of Indians to speak of their gods 
at certain times, iii. 385 

Mattogrosso, contagious magic of foot- 
prints in, i. 210; the Pleiades wor- 
shipped by some tribes of, vii. 309 

Matuana, Zulu chief, drank gall of foes, 
viii, 152 

Mauhes, Indians of Brazil, seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, x. 59; 
ordeal of young men among the, x. 62 

Maui, Fijian god of earthquakes, v. 
202 7. 

Maundrell, H., on the discoloration of 
the river Adonis, v. 225 7.4 

Maundy Thursday, church bells silent 
on, X. 125 ”.! 

Maurer, Konrad, on succession to the 
kingdom in Scandinavia, ii. 280 7,1; 
on Icelandic story of the external soul, 
xi. 125 2,1 

Mauretanians, rain-charm of the, i. 286 

Maury, A., on the Easter ceremonies 
compared with those of Adonis, v. 
257 1 
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Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, iv. 94 sg. 

Mausolus, contests of eloquence in his 
honour, v. 95; his ashes swallowed 
by his widow Artemisia, viii. 158 

Mauss, M., and H. Hubert, Messrs., 
on taboo as negative magic, i. 111 7.7 

Mawz, god, in the language of the Hos 
of Togoland, i. 396 sg.; Supreme Being 
of Ewe negroes, ix. 74 sg., 76 2.1 

Mawu Sodza, a Ewe goddess, viii. 115 

Maximian and Diocletian, reign of, ix. 
308 

Maxims of Pythagoras, their superstitious 
nature, i. 213 Sg. 

Maximus, Tyrius, on conical image at 
Paphos, v. 35 #.; on the rites of 
Demeter at the threshing-floor, vii. 
62 n.1 

Maxwell, W. E., on the stratification of 
religious beliefs among the Malays, ix. 
go 2.1 

May. J. D., viii. 281 2. 

May, modern Greek Feast of All Souls in, 
vi. 78 2.1; puppets thrown into the 
Tiber at Rome in, viii. 107; Roman 
festival of ghosts in, ix. 154 sg.; Mexi- 
can human sacrifices in, ix. 276, 280; 
dances of Castilian peasants in, ix. 
280 

———, the 2nd of, called Walburgis Day 
in Bavaria, ii. 75 2.? 

—, King of, ii. 84, 85 sg. ; King and 
Queen of, iv. 266, ix. 406 

, Queen of, ii. 84, 87 sg.; in the 
Isle of Man, iv. 258 

May Bride, the, ii. 95, iv. 266; the, at 
Whitsuntide, in Brunswick, ii. 96 

—— bridegroom, ii. 91, 93 

-bushes, ii. 84, 85, 89, 90, 142; 
placed at doors of stables and byres, 
ii. 52 

E y, the first of May, dance 
of milkmaids on, ii 52; witches 
rob cows of milk on, ii. 52 sgg., ix. 
267; precautions against witchcraft on, 
ii. 52 sgg.; green bushes placed at 
doors of loved maidens on, ii. 56; 
celebration of, ii. 59 sgg. ; licence of, 
ii. 67, 103 sg.; a festival of flowers 
in Peloponnese, ii. 143 7.7; in Sweden, 
iv. 254; in the Isle of Man, iv. 258, x. 
157; magpies’ eggs and young carried 
from house to house on, viii. 321 7.3; 
in the Tyrol, ‘‘ Burning out of the 
Witches” on, ix. 158 sg.; dance of 
witches on the Blocksberg on, ix. 163 
n.l; ceremonies concerned with vege- 
tation on, ix. 359; bonfires on, x. 146 
sgg.; bonfires on, a precaution against 
witchcraft, x. 295; sheep burnt as a 
sacrifice on, x. 306; witches active 


on, xi. 19, 184 7.4, 185 es 
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May Day, the Eve of (Walpurgis Night), 
witches steal milk from cattle on, ii, 
§2; ceremony at Meiron in Galilee on, 
v. 178; Snake Stones thought to be 
formed on, x. 15; witches active on, 
ix. 158 sgg., xi. 73; a witching time, 
x. 295. See Walpurgis 

-flowers over the door a protection 

against elves and witches, ii. 53 

Fools, ii. 91 

garlands, ii. 60 sgg., 90 sg. 

Lady in Cambridge, ii, 62; re- 

presentative of the spirit of vegetation, 

ii. 79 

morning, custom of herdsmen on, 

ix. 266 

-pole, apparently thought to fertilize 

women and cattle, ii. 52; at Mid- 

summer in Sweden, ii. 65; carried on 

May Day in Warwickshire, ii. 88 sg. ; 

or Midsummer-tree in Sweden and 

Bohemia, v. 250; set up in front of 

house of mayor or burgomaster, viii. 

44 


-poles, ii. 59, 65 sgg. ; village, in 

England, ii. 66 sgg.; permanent, ii. 

70 Sq. 

Rose, the Little, ii. 74 

-tree, apparently thought to fertilize 

women and cattle, ii. 52; burned at 

the end of the year, ii. 71; horse-race 

to, iv. 208 ; brought into village and 

called summer, iv. 246 ; carried about, 

X. 120, xi. 22 

-trees, ii. 59 sg., 64, 68 sg., iv. 251 
5g.; at Whitsuntide, iv. 208, 210, 211 

Mayas of Yucatan, their annual expul- 
sion of the demon of evil, ix. 172 ; 
their calendar, ix. 171; their five 
supplementary days, ix. 171, 340 

Mayenne, French department of, May 
carols and trees in, ii. 63 

Mayo, County, story of Guleesh in, x. 
228 

Mayos or Mayes, on May Day in Pro- 
vence, li, 80 

Mbaya Indians of South America, self- 
sacrifice of old woman among the, iv. 
140; their custom of infanticide, iv. 
197 

1 Bangas of the Gaboon, birth-trees 
among the, xi. 160 

Mbengga, in Fiji, the fire-walk in, xi. 
IO Sq. 

Mbete, priest, in Fiji, i. 378 

Me Bau, a Thay goddess, ix. 98 

Méac (February), a Cambodian month, 
iv. 148 

Meakin, Budgett, on Midsummer fires in 

s Morocco, X. 214 %. 

Meal offered to the wind, i. 329 2.5; 
sprinkled to keep off evil spirits, iii. 
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112; rubbed on man as a purificatory 
rite, ili, 113 

‘* Meal and ale,” standing dish at harvest 
supper, vii. 160, 161 

Measuring shadows at laying founda- 
tions, iii. 89 sg. 

Measuring-tape deified, iii. 91 sg. 

Meat and milk, dietary rules as to, viii. 
83 5g. 

Meath, County, hunting the wren in, 
viii. 320 #.; Hill of Ward in, x. 139; 
Uisnech in, x. 158 

Meaux, Midsummer bonfires in the diocese 
of, x. 182 

Mecca, pilgrims to, not allowed to wear 
knots and rings, iii. 293 sg.; stone- 
throwing at, ix. 24 

Mechanisms, primitive, for determining 
the time of year by observation of the 
sun, vii. 314 

Mecklenburg, contagious magic of foot- 
prints in, i. 210, 211; locks unlocked 
at childbirth in, iii, 296; wolves and 
other animals not to be called by their 
proper names between Christmas and 
Twelfth Night in, iii. 396 sg.; harvest 
customs in, vii. 229, 274; the Corn- 
wolf in, vii. 273; the Harvest-goat 
in, vii. 283 ; cure for fever in, ix. 56 ; 
precaution against witches on Wal- 
purgis Night in, ix. 163 #.1; cattle 
beaten on Good Friday in, ix. 266 ; 
mode of reckoning the Twelve Days 
in, ix. 327; need-fire in, x. 274 
sq.; simples gathered at Midsummer 
in, xi. 48; mugwort at Midsummer 
in, xi. 60; the divining-rod in, xi. 
67; treatment of the afterbirth in, xi. 
165; children passed through a cleft 
oak as a cure in, xi, 171 sg.; custom 
of striking blindfold at a half-buried 
cock in, xi. 279 2.4 

Medea and her magic cauldron, v. 180 sg. 

and Aeson, viii. 143 

Medes, the king of, not to be seen by 
anybody, iii, r2x; law of the, iii. 
I2I 

Medicine differentiated from magic, i. 
421 2.1; in Bolang Mongondo nothing 
but sacrifice, magic, and talismans, 
ix. 86 

Medicine-bag, instrument of pretended 
death and resurrection at initiation, 
xi. 268 sg. 

-—— -man bleeds a man, i. 91; bottles 
up departing souls, iii. 31; dance of, 
at blessing maize or dead game, viii. 
71 sg.; propitiates rattlesnake, viii, 
217 ; atones for slaughter of wolf, viii. 
220; conjures soul of infant into coco- 
nut, xi. 154 sg.; his mode of cure in 
Uganda, xi. 18r sg.; in Australia, 
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initiation of, xi. 237 sgg. See also 
Medicine-men 

Medicine-men (magicians, sorcerers), drive 
away rain, i. 253; their political power 
in South-east Australia, i. 336 ; power 
of, among African tribes, i. 342 sgg. ; 
power of, among the American Indians, 
i. 355 sqg.; develop into gods and 
kings, i. 375, 420 sg.; progressive 
differentiation of, i. 420 sg. ; the oldest 
professional class, i. 420 ; employed to 
recover lost souls, ili. 42 Ssg., 45, 47 
5g., 54, 56, 58, 66; swinging of, asa 
mode of cure, iv. 280 sg.; of Zulus, 
feel ancestral spirits in their shoulders, 
v. 74 ”.4; of Wiimbaio, extract disease 
in shape of crystals, v. 75 #.4; assimi- 
lated to women or thought to be trans- 
formed into women, vi. 256; need of, 
to circumvent evil spirits, ix. 76; whirl 
bull-roarers, xi. 231; in initiatory rites, 
xi. 237. Seeadso Magicians, Shamans, 
Sorcerers, and Wizards 

Medium inspired by dead king of 
Uganda, vi. 171 

Mediums, inspired, in Bali, i. 378 sg. ; 
human, inspired by the spirits of 
crocodiles, lions, leopards, and ser- 
pents, viii. 213 

Medontids at Athens, changed from 
kings to magistrates, ii. 290; reduc- 
tion in their tenure of office, vii. 86 

Mefitis, Italian goddess of mephitic 
vapours, V. 204, 205 

Megalopolis, battle of gods and giants in 
plain of, v. 157 

Megara, annual kingship at, i. 
besieged by Minos, xi. 103 

Megara, sacred caverns or vaults, viii. 
172.8 

Megarian girls offer their hair to Iphinoe, 
i. 28 

Megassares, king of Hyria, v. 41 

Megha Raja, the lord of rain, his figure 
painted in a rain-charm, i. 296 

Meilichios, epithet of Dionysus, vii. 4 

Meiners, C., on purification by blood, v. 
299 7.2% 

Meinersen, in Hanover, need-fire at a 
village near, x. 275 

Meiningen, use of pigs’ bones at sowing 
in, vii. 300 

Meiron, in Galilee, burnings for dead 
Jewish Rabbis at, v. 178 sg. 

Meissen or Thuringia, horse's head thrown 
into Midsummer fire in, xi. 40 

Mekeo, district of British New Guinea, 
homoeopathic magic of drums in, i. 
134 sg.; taboos observed for the sake 
of the crops in, ii. 106; double 
chieftainship in, iii. 24 sg. ; customs 
observed by widowers in, iii. 144 


46; 
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Sg.; women after childbirth tabooed 
in, iii. 148 

Mela’s description of the Corycian cave, 
Vv. 155 #., 156 

Melampus and Iphiclus, i, 158 

Melancholy, characteristic of men of 
genius, viii. 302 7." 

Melanesia, homoeopathic magic of stones 
in, i. 164 ; contagious magic of wounds 
in, i. 201; confusion of religion and 
magic in, i. 227 sg. ; wizards in, the 
variety of their functions, i. 227 sg. ; 
weather doctors in, i. 321; wind- 
charms in, i. 321 ; supernatural power 
of chiefs in, i. 338 sgg. ; continence ob- 
served while the yam vines are train- 
ing in, ii. 105; close relation of 
mother’s brother to his nephews in, 
ii. 285; practice of lengthening the 
head artificially in, ii. 298 2.2; at- 
tempt to recover a lost soul in, iii. 65 ; 
ghost-haunted stones in, iii, 80 ; magic 
practised on refuse of food in, iii. 127 
sq. ; tabooed persons not allowed to 
handle food in, iii. 141; cleanliness 
from superstitious motives in, iii, 158 
n.t; story of the type of Beauty and 
the Beast in, iv. 130 ”.1; belief in con- 
ception without sexual intercoursein, v. 
97 sg. ; magicians buried secretly in, vi. 
105; conception of the external soul 
in, xi. 197 sgg. See also Melanesians 

Melanesian and Papuan stocks in New 
Guinea, xi. 239 

— wizard, his soul as an eagle, iii. 34 

Melanesians of the Bismarck Archipelago, 
unwilling to tell their names, iii. 
329; mother-kin among the, vi. 211 ; 
of New Britain, their use of flowers 
and leaves as talismans, vi. 242 5g. ; 
their observation of the Pleiades, vii. 
313; their belief in demons, ix. 82 sg. ; 
their stories of the origin of death, ix. 
303 5g. 

of Florida, one of the Solomon 
Islands, their fear of offending ghosts 
after eating of certain foods, viii. 85 

Melawie River, the Dyaks of the, iii. 


7I 

Melcarth, the god of Tyre, identified 
with Hercules, v. 16, 111 ; worshipped 
at Amathus in Cyprus, V. 32, 117; 
the burning of, v. 110 sgg. ; worshipped 
at Gades, V. 112 sg., Vi. 258 7.5 

Melchior, one of the three mythical kings 
on Twelfth Day, ix. 329 $99. 

Melchizedek, king of Salem, v. 17 

Meleager, his life bound up with a fire- 
brand, ii. 265, xi. 103; and the olive- 
leaf, xi. 103 7.7 

Melach and Moloch, vi. 219 sq. 

Melenik, in Macedonia, rain-making at, 
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i, 274; fiends scalded to death on 
New Year's Eve at, ix. 320 

Meles, king of Lydia, banished because 
of a dearth, v. 183; causes lion to be 
carried round acropolis, v. 184 

Melicertes, Isthmian games at Corinth 
celebrated in his honour, iv. 93, 103; 
son of Athamas and Ino, iv. 161; 
changed with his mother into marine 
divinities, iv. 162; in Tenedos, human 
sacrifices to, iv. 162; a form of Mel- 
carth, v. 113 

Melite in Phthia, Aspalis, a form of the 
Hanged Artemis, at, V. 291 sg. 

Melito on the father of Adonis, v. 13 7.2 

Mell, last corn cut, vii, 151 sg. 

Mell-doll, vii. 151 

-sheaf, vii. 151 sg. 

~supper, vii. 151 

Melos, milk-stones in, i. 165 

Melur, in the Neilgherry Hills, the fire- 
walk at, xi. 8 sg. 

Memnonium at Thebes, vi. 35 7. 

Memorial stones, flat and standing, in 
honour of women and men respec- 
tively, among the Khasis, vi. 203 

Memphis, statues of Summer and Winter 
at, iv. 259 2.1; head of Osiris at, vi. 
11; oath of the kings of Egypt at, vi. 
24; festival of Osiris in the month of 
Khoiak at, vi. 108; Apis the sacred 
bull of, vi. 119 7., viii. 34, the sanctu- 
ary of Serapis at, vi. 119 %. 

Men, masked, personating the dead, ii. 
178, vi. 53; injured through their 
shadows, iii. 78 sgg.; create gods in their 
own likeness, iv. 194; make gods, vi. 
211; dressed as women, Vi. 253 599. ; 
dressed as women at marriage, vi. 261 
sq.; dressed as women to deceive 
dangerous spirits, vi. 262 sg.; dressed 
as women at circumcision, vi. 263 ; 
parts of, eaten to acquire their qualities, 
viii. 148 sgg.; disguised as animals, 
processions of, viii. 325 sgg.; evil trans- 
ferred to, ix. 38 sgg.; possessed by 
spirits in China, ix. 117; disguised 
as demons, ix. 170 $g., 172, 173, 213, 
214 $g., 235 ; aS scapegoats, ix. 194 
sqq. ; divine, as scapegoats, x 217 
sgg.; masked, as representatives of 
the spirits of fertility, both vegetable 
and animal, ix. 249 sg.; sacrifices of 
deified, ix. 409; disguised as women, 
X. 107 

and asses, redemption of firstling, 
iv. 173 

as of God,” prophets, v. 76 

and women, difference of language 

between, iii. 348 sg.; inspired by the 

spirits of dead kings and chiefs, vi. 

171, 172, 192 sg.; forbidden by 
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Mosaic law to interchange dress, ix. 
363; eat apart, x. 81 

Men's blood not to be seen by women, 
ili, 252 7. 

Men Tyrannus, Phrygian moon-god, v. 
284; custom as to pollution of death 
at his shrine, vi. 227 

Mén-an-tol, ‘‘ holed stone ” in Cornwall, 
xi. 187 

Mendalam River in Borneo, vii. 97, 98, 
187 

Mendes, in Egypt, mummy of Osiris at, 
iv. 4; the ram-god of, iv. 7.7; the 
goat the beast-god of, viii. 172 

Menedemus, sacrifices without the use 
of iron to, iii. 226 sg. 

Menelaus, husband of.Helen and king 
of Sparta, ii. 279 

Menelik, Emperor of Abyssinia, forbids 
sanguinary fights for purpose of pro- 
curing rain, i. 258 

Mengap, a Dyak liturgy, ix. 383 

Menoeceus, his voluntary death, iv. 192 2.3 

Menomini Indians, ritual of death and 
resurrection among the, xi. 268 7.1 

Menstruation, women tabooed at, iii. 145 
sgg. ; seclusion of girls at the first, x, 
22 sgg. ; the first, attributed to deflora- 
tion by a spirit, x. 24; reasons for 
secluding women at, x. 97 

Menstruous blood, the dread of, x. 76. 
See also Blood 

fluid, medicinal applications of the, 

x. 98 2.1 

woman forbidden to touch roof- 

thatch, i. 179 2.1 

women, avoidance of, by hunters, 

iii. 211; disability of, viii. 253 sg. ; 

keep their heads or faces covered, x. 

22, 24, 25, 29, 31, 44 5g., 48 37., 55, 

90, 92; not allowed to cross or bathe 

in rivers, X. 77; not allowed to go 

near water, X. 77; supposed to spoil 
fisheries, x. 77, 78, 90 $g., 93; painted 
red, or red and white, x. 78; not 

allowed to use the ordinary paths, x. 

78, 80, 84, 89, 90; not allowed to 

approach the sea, x. 79; not allowed 

to enter cultivated fields, x. 79; obliged 

to occupy special huts, x. 79, 82, 85 

sqq. ; supposed to spoil crops, x. 79, 

96; not allowed to cook, x. 80, 82, 

84, 90; not allowed to drink milk, x. 

80, 84; not allowed to handle salt, x. 

81 sg., 84; kept from wells, x. 81, 82, 

97; obliged to use separate doors, x. 

34; not allowed to lie on high beds, 

x. 84; not allowed to touch or see fire, 

x. 84, 85; not allowed to cross the 

tracks of animals, x. 84, 91, 93; 

excluded from religious ceremonies, x. 

85; not allowed to eat with men, x. 
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85,.90; thought to spoil the luck of 
hunters, x. 87, 89, 90, 91, 94; not 
allowed to ride horses, x. 88 sg., 96; 
not allowed to walk on ice of rivers 
and lakes, x. 90; dangers to which 
they are thought to be exposed, x. 94; 
not allowed to touch beer, wine or 
vinegar, x. 96; not allowed to salt or 
pickle meat, x. 96 2.2; not allowed to 
cross running streams, x. 97; not 
allowed to draw water at wells, x. 97; 
used to protect fields against insects, 
x. 98 n.l 

Menstruous women dreaded and secluded, 
iii. 145 sgg., 206; in Australia, iii. 145, 
x. 76 sgq.; in America, iii. 145 sgg., 
x. 85sgg.; in the Torres Straits Islands, 
x. 78 sy.; in New Guinea, x. 79; in 
Galela, x. 79; in Sumatra, x. 79; in 
Africa, x. 79 sgg.; among the Jews 
and in Syria, x. 83 sg. ; in India, x, 
84 sg. ; in Annam, x. 85 

Mentawei Islands, ceremony at reception 
of strangers in the, ili. 104 

Mentras of Malacca use a special lan- 
guage in searching for /ignum aloes, 
iii. 404; their tradition as to primitive 
man, vi. 140 

Mephitic vapours, worship of, v. 203 sgg. 

Mequinez in Morocco, custom of throw- 
ing water on each other at Midsummer 
at, xX. 216 

Mercato Nuovo at Florence, the Old 
Woman sawn through at Mid-Lent in 
the, iv. 241 

Mercurial temperament of merchants and 
sailors, vi. 218 

Merenra, king of Egypt, worshipped in 
his lifetime, i. 418 

Meriahs, human victims sacrificed for 
good crops among the Khonds, iv. 
139, Vii. 245, 246, 249, 250 

Merkel, R., on the grove of Helernus, ii, 
190 2.2 

Merker, Captain M., on the power of 
medicine-men among the Masai, i. 
343 59. 

Merlin, the wizard, his magic sleep, i. 306 

Merodach or Marduk, Babylonian deity, 
ix. 356. See Marduk 

Meroe, Ethiopian kings of, put to death, 
iv. 15 

Merolla, G., da Sorrento, on food taboos 
in Congo, iii. 137; on the custom of 
putting the Chitomé to death, iv. 14 
sg. ; on seclusion of girls at puberty 
on the Congo, x. 31 7.8 

Merovingian kings may have touched for 
scrofula, i. 370 

Merrakech, in Morocco, custom of throw- 
ing water on each other at Midsummer 
at, x. 216; New Year fires at, x. 217 
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Merseburg, binder of last sheaf called 
the Oatsman near, vii. 221 

Merton College, Oxford, King of the 
Bean at, ix. 352 5g. 

Mesha, king of Moab, his god Kemosh, 
v. 15; Sacrifices his first-born, v. 110 
Mesopotamia, artificial fertilization of 

the date-palm in, ix. 272 sg.; Atrae 
in, x. 82 
Mespelaer, in Belgium, St. Peter’s fires 
at, X. 195 
Messaria, in Cythnos, children passed 
through holed rock near, xi. 189 
Messenia, Andania in, ii. 122 
Messiah, pretended new, in America, i. 
409; pretended Jewish, at Smyrna, 
iv. 46; “the Anointed One,” V. 21 
Metageitnion, an Attic month, vii. 77, 
Vill, 17 7.7, Ix. 354 
Metal instruments, the clash of, a pro- 
tection against witches, ix. 158 
Metapontum, head of Demeter on a coin 
of, vii. 68 2.1 
Meteor as signal for festival, v. 259 
Meteorite, powdered, in a charm, viii. 
166 sg. 
Meteors, superstitions as to, iv. 58 sgg. 
See also Falling Stars 
Metharme, daughter of Pygmalion, v. 41 
Methide plant growing over grave of 
Osiris, vi. III 
Metis, swallowed by her husband Zeus, 
iv. 192 
Meton, his cycle of nineteen years, vii. 
81 2.3 
‘* Metropolis of the Corn,” Athens called 
the, by Delphic oracle, vii. 58 
Metsik, a forest-spirit, the patron of 
cattle, ii. 55; his effigy carried out 
of the village by the Esthonians on 
Shrove Tuesday, iv. 233, 252 s4. 
Metz, F., on the fire-walk among the 
Badagas, xi. 9 
Metz, cats burnt alive in Midsummer fire 
at, xi. 39 
Mexican calendar, its mode of intercala- 
tion, vi. 28 2.8 
custom ot veiling the images of the 
gods during the king’s sickness, iii. 
5 2.8; of making images of gods out 
of dough and eating them sacrament- 
ally, viii. 86 sgg. 
human sacrifices in connexion with 
the maize crop, vii. 236 sgg., 251; 
assimilation of the victims to the gods 
in, vii. 261, ix. 275 599. 
Indians, confession of sins among 
the, iii, 216 7.? 
kings, oath taken by them at their 
accession, i. 356, 416 
sacraments, vili. 86 sgg. 
temples, their form, ix. 279 
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Mexicans, their custom of eating a man 
as an embodiment of a god, viii. 92 sg. 

, the ancient, their human sacri- 
fices to the sun, i. 314 sg.; human 
sacrifices of, vi. 107, Vii. 236 sgg. ; 
their customs at maize-harvest, vii. 
174 397. 

Mexico, the Huichol Indians of, i. 123, 
154 5g., 302, iii, 197,° Vii. 177, vii, 
93; Indians of, their charm to cause 
sleep, i. 148; the Tarahumare Indians 
of, i. 150, 155, 249, 284, li. 156 sg., 
vii. 227 sg., viii, 252, ix. 10, 2365 
the Tepehuanes of, iii. 325, 424, ix. 
ro ; rule as to the felling of timber in, 
vi. 136; the Zapotecs of, vii, 174, xi. 
212; the Tzentales of, viii. 241; heaps 
of stones and sticks to which passers- 
by add, in, ix. 10; the Cora Indians 
of, ix. 238, 381; effigies of Judas burnt 
at Easter in, x. 127 $4. 

, ancient, custom as to children’s 
cast teeth in, i. 179; treatment of the 
navel-string in, i, 196 sg. ; custom of 
passing new-born children through the 
smoke of fire in, ii. 232 2.3; virgin- 
priestesses of fire in, ii. 245; conti- 
nence at brewing pulque in, iii. 201 
sg. ; tears of human victims a sign of 
rain in, vii. 248 2.2; magic ointment in, 
viii. x65 ; use of skins of human victims 
in, ix. 265 $g., 297, 298 sq.; killing the 
god in, ix. 275 sqgg.; story of the crea- 
tion of the sun in, ix. 410; ceremony of 
new fire in, X. 132; representation of 
the sun as a wheel in, x. 334 2.1 

Meyer, Professor Eduard, on prophecy in 
Canaan, v. 75 2.5; on the Hittite lan- 
guage, v.125 2.; on costume of Hittite 
priest or king, V. 133 7., 141 7.1; on the 
rock-hewn sculptures of Boghaz-Keui, 
yV. 133 #.; On Anubis at Abydos, vi. 
18 2.2; on the hawk as an Egyptian 
emblem, vi. 22 2.1; on the date of 
the introduction of the Egyptian calen- 
dar, vi. 36 7.2; on the nature of 
Osiris, vi. 126 7.2, vii. 260 2.7 ; on the 
relation of Byblus to Egypt, vi. 127 
n.l; on the Lycian language, vi. 213 
n.l; on the age of the Egyptian 
calendar, ix. 340 7.4 

Meyer, Professor Kuno, on an Irish 
legend, iv. 159 ni 

Mezentius, king of Caere, his battle with 
Latinus, iv. 283 

Mhaighdean - Bhuana (or Maighdean- 
Buana), the Corn-maiden in the High- 
lands of Scotland, vii. 156, 164 5g. 

Miamis, Indian tribe of North America, 
their myth of the Corn-spirit, vii. 20657. 

Miao-Kia, aborigines of China, their 
sacred trees and groves, ii. 31 
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Micah, the prophet, on man’s duty, i. 
223, iv. 174; on sacrifice, iv. 171 
Mice asked to give new teeth, i. 178, 179 ; 
and shorn hair, superstition as to, iii. 
270; not to becalled by their proper 
names, iii. 397, 399, 415; thought to 
understand human speech, iii. 399; 
eaten by the Jews as a religious rite, 
viii. 24; their ravages on the crops, 
viii. 33, 282; the genius of, viii. 243 ; 
superstitious precautions taken by 
farmers against, vill. 276 sgg., 281; 
superstition as to white, viii. 279, 283 ; 
white, under the altar of Apollo, viii. 
283. See also Mouse 
and rats, teethof, in magic, Í, 178 sgg. 
and twins, supposed connexion 
between, i. 118 
Michael, in the Isle of Man, x. 307 
Michael Angelo, the Pieta of, v. 257 
Michaelmas, 29th September, festival of 
the dead among the Letts at, vi. 74; 
cakes baked at, x. 149. See also St. 
Michael 
Michemis, a Tibetan tribe, a funeral cere- 
mony among the, x. 5 
Micksy, rivulet, holy oak on the, ii. 371 sg. 
Microseris Forsteri, roots of, dug and 
eaten by Australian aborigines, vii. 127 
Mid-Lent, the fourth Sunday in Lent, 
iv. 222 2.!; also called Dead Sunday, 
iv. 221; custom of ‘Carrying out 
Death” at, iv. 234, 236 sg. ; ceremony 
of ‘‘Sawing the Old Woman ” at, iv. 
240 Sqq. 
Midas and his ass’s ears, iii. 258 2.1 
and Gordias, names of Phrygian 
kings, v. 286 
, King of Gordium, iii. 316 
—, King of Phrygia, father of Lityer- 
ses, vii. 217; the tomb of, v. 286 
Middle Ages, belief as to consummation 
of marriage being prevented by knots 
and locks in the, iii. 299; the Yule 
log in the, x. 252; the need-fire in the, 
xX. 270 
Middleton, J. H., on the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, vii. r4 2.3; on 
“crying the neck” in Cornwall, vii. 
266 
Midianites, the slaughter of the, iii. 
77 
Midsummer, precautions against witches 
at, ii. 127; new fire made at, ii. 242; 
reason for celebrating the death of 
the spirit of vegetation at, iv. 263 sg. ; 
gardens of Adonis at, v. 244 sgg.; old 
heathen festival of, in Europe and the 
East, v. 249 sg. ; divination at, v. 252 
sg.; wells crowned with flowers at, 
xi. 28; processions of giants at, xi. 
33 $49. ; sacred to Balder, xi. 87 
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Midsummer bonfire called ‘‘fire of 
heaven," x. 334 
bonfires in Sweden, ii. 65; in- 
tended to drive away dragons, x. 161. 
See Midsummer fires 
Bride and Bridegroom in Sweden 
and Norway, ii. 92, v. 251 
‘©. Brooms” in Sweden, xi. 54 
Day (St. John’s Day), cattle crowned 
on, ii. 127 ; ancient Roman festival of, 
ii. 272, x. 178 ; ceremonies concerned 
with vegetation on, ix. 359; charm for 
fig-trees on, x. 18; water claims human 
victims on, x. 26 sgg.; regarded as un- 
lucky, xi. 29. See also St. John’s Day 
Day or Eve, custom of bathing on, 
V. 246 sgq., xi. 29 sg. ; pagan origin of 
the custom, V. 249 
— Eve (St. John’s Eve), May-poles 
and bonfires in Sweden on, ii. 65; 
trees burned on, ii. 66, 141, V. 250; 
activity of witches and warlocks on, 
ii. 127, ix. 158, 160, x. 176 sg., Xİ. 
19, 73 sgg. ; bonfires in Cornwall on, 
ii, 141; figures of Kupalo carried 
over bonfires in Russia on, iv. 262, 
v. 250 sg.; Snake Stones thought to 
be formed on, x. 15; trolls and 
evil spirits abroad on, x. 172; the 
season for gathering wonderful herbs 
and flowers, xi. 45 sgg.; the magic 
flowers of, xi. 45 sgg.; divination on, 
xi. 46 n.3, 50, 52 sgg., 61, 64, 67 
sqqg.; dreams of love on, xi. 52, 54; 
fern-seed blooms on, xi. 65, 287; the 
divining-rod cut on, xi. 67 sg¢.; treasures 
bloom in the earth on, xi. 288 2.5; the 
oak thought to bloom on, xi. 292, 293. 
See also St. John’s Eve 
festival, in Europe, ii. 272 sg., x. 
161 sgg.; named after St. John, v. 244; 
the bonfires, processions with torches, 
and rolling wheels of the, x. 161; Kirch- 
meyer's account of the, x. 162 sg.; 
of fire and water among the Moham- 
medan peoples of North Africa, x, 
213 sgg.; common to peoples on both 
sides of the Mediterranean, x. 219, xi. 
31; the most important of the year 
among the primitive Aryans of Europe, 
xi. 40; its relation to Druidism, xi. 45 
fires, x. 160 sgg.; and couples in 
relation to vegetation, V. 250 sg. ; 
leaping over the fires to make flax or 
hemp grow tall, v. 251; in Germany, 
x. 163 sgg.; in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, x. 171 sg.; in Austria, 
X. 173 sgg.; cows driven through, to 
guard them against witchcraft, x. 
175, 176, 185, 188; regarded as a 
protection against witchcraft, x. 176, 
180; in Russia and Lithuania, x. 
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176 sgg.; among the Magyars, x. 178 
sqg.; among the Esthonians, x. 179 
sq. ; in Finland and among the Chere- 
miss, x. 180 sg.; in France, x. 181 
sgq.; in Belgium, x. 194 sgg.; in 
England, x. 196 sgg.; in Wales, x. 
156, 200 sg.; in Ireland, x. 201 sgg. ; 
in Scotland, x. 206 sg.; in Spain and 
the Azores, x. 208 sg.; in Italy, x. 
209 sg.; in Malta, x. 210 sg.; in 
Greece, the Greek islands, and Mace- 
donia, x. 211 sg.; in America, x. 212 
sg. ; among the Mohammedans of 
North Africa, x. 213 sgg.; animals 
burnt in the, xi. 38 sgg. See also 
Cattle and Leaping 

Midsummer flowers and plants used as 
talismans against witchcraft, xi. 72 

Men, orpine, xi. 61 

——— morning, church bells rung on, to 
drive away witches, ii. 127 

mummers clad in green fir branches, 

xi. 25 5g. 

solstice, rain-making ceremony per- 

formed at the, viii. 179. See also 

Solstice 

tree burned in Bohemia, ii. 66 

Midwinter fires, x. 246 sgg. 

Migrations of princes in ancient Greece a 
trace of female descent of the kingship, 
ii. 278 sg. 
Mijatovich, Chedo, on the Zadrooga or 
Servian house-community, x. 259 7.1 
Mikado, the, an incarnation of the sun 
goddess, i. 417, iii. 2; rules of life of, 
iii. 3 sgg.; not allowed to set foot on 
ground, iii. 3, x. 2 sg.; the sun not 
allowed to shine on him, iii. 3, x. 18 
sq. ; supposed effect of using his dishes 
or clothes, iii. 13x; custom as to 
cutting his hair and nails, iii. 265 ; his 
absolution and remission of sins, ix. 
213 7.) 

Mikados, their relations to the Tycoons, 
iii.19; human sacrifices formerly offered 
at the graves of the, iv. 218 

Miklucho-Maclay, Baron, on the igno- 
rance of the art of making fire on the 
Maclay coast of New Guinea, ii. 253 
sg.; on protective ceremony in New 
Guinea, iii. 109 

Milan, alleged incarnation of the Holy 
Ghost at, i. 409; festival of the Three 
Kings of Twelfth Day at, ix. 331 

Milcom, the god of Ammon, V. 19 

Mildew worshipped by the Romans, viii. 
282 

Mildew Apollo, viii. 282 

Milk, offered at graves, i. 287, v. 87; 
stolen by witches from cows on Wal- 
purgis Night or May Day (Beltane), 
ii. 52 sgg., ix. 267, x. 154; Stolen by 
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witches from cows on Midsummer Eve, 
ky Hey), Se; 37d) thy tl, X 74; 
poured on grave of ancestor, il. 223; 
offered to the fig-treeof Romulus, ii. 318 ; 
stolen by witches on Eve of St. George, 
ii. 334 sgg.; not given away on St. 
George's Eve, ii. 339; customs ob- 
served when the king of Unyoro 
drinks, iii, 119; not drunk by those 
who have handled a corpse, iii. 141 ; 
not to be drunk by wounded men, iii. 
174 5g. ; consecrated by lying-in woman, 
iii. 225 2,.; wine called, iii. 249 7.2; 
serpents fed with, v. 84 sgg., 87; omens 
from boiling, viii. 56, xi. 8 ; taboos re- 
ferring to, viii. 83 sg.; temporary absti- 
nence from, viii. 161 ; offered to snakes, 
viii. 288 ; heifers beaten to make them 
yield, ix. 266 sg.; girls at puberty for- 
bidden to drink, x. 22, 30, 38; poured 
on fire-place, x. 30; not to be drunk 
by menstruous women, x. 80, 84; 
stolen by witches from cows, X. 343; 
libations of, poured on fire, xi. 8, 9; 
libations of, poured into a stream, xi. 
9; poured on sick cattle, xi. 13 

Milk and butter stolen from cows by 
witches at Midsummer, ii. 127, x. 185 ; 
thought to be improved by the Mid- 
summer fires, x. 180 ; witchcraft fatal 
to, xi. 86 

and cattle, importance of, for the 

early Italians, ii. 324 

of cows, charm to increase the, i. 

198 sg.; chiefs held responsible for 

the, i. 354; thought to be promoted 

by green boughs on May Day, ii. 52 

and meat (flesh), dietary rules as to, 

iii. 292, viii. 83 sg. 

of pig thought to cause leprosy, viii. 


24, 25 
, women’s, promoted by milk-stones, 
i. 165 


Milk pails wreathed with garlands on 
May Day, ii. 52; wreathed with 
rowan on May Day, ii. 53; wreathed 
with flowers on St. George's Day, ii. 
338, 339 : 

-stones, magical, produce milk, i. 

165 

-tie as a bond of kinship, xi. 138 7. 

-tree not to be cut while the corn is 

in the ground, ii. 49 

-vessels not to be touched by men- 
struous women, x, 80 

Milking cows as a rain-charm, i. 284; 
through a hole in a branch or a 
‘witch's nest,” xi. 185 

Milkmaids on May Day, dance of, ii. 52 

Milkmen of the Todas sacred or divine, 
i. 402 sg.; taboos observed by, ili. 18 
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Milky juice of wild fig-tree in religious 
rite, ii. 313, ix. 258 

Mill, women mourning for Tammuz eat 
nothing ground in a, v. 230; Tammuz 
ground in a, vii. 258 

Mill-stones crowned at Vesta’s festival 
in June, ii. 127 2.5 

Millaeus on judicial torture, xi. 158 

Miller, Hugh, on absence of soul in 
sleep, iii. 40 sg. 

Miller's wife a witch, story of the,x. 31959. 

Millet, homoeopathic magic of, i. 145 ; 
cultivated in Africa, vii. rg, 117; 
cultivated in Assam, vii. 123; culti- 
vated in New Guinea, vii. 123; the 
deity of, worshipped by the Ainos, 
viii. 52; first-fruits of, offered to the 
dead, viii. rrr, 1x12 

Millingtonia, the sacred tree of the 
Todas, viii. 314 

Milne, Mrs. Leslie, on Shan custom as to 
cutting bamboos, vi. 136 

Miltiades, funeral games celebrated in 
his honour in the Thracian Chersonese, 
iv. 93 sg. 

Milton on chastity, ii. 118 #.1; on the 
laments for Tammuz, V. 226 #.; on the 
Harvest Queen, vii. 147 

Mimicry the principle of religious or 
magical dramas, ix. 374 

Miming, a satyr of the woods, in the 
Balder legend, x. 103 

Minahassa, a district of Celebes, rain- 
making in, i. 277; inspired priests 
among the Alfoors of, i. 382 sg. ; 
ceremony at house-warming among 
the Alfoors of, iii. 63 sg., xi. 153; 
reluctance to be photographed in, iii. 
99; Alfoors of, forbidden to pronounce 
the names of parents-in-law, iii. 340 
sq. ; special language at rice-harvest 
in, iii. 41a; mock human sacrifices in, 
iv. 214 sg.; quail associated with rice 
in, vii. 296 ; customs as to sowing and 
plucking the new rice in, viii. 54; 
dummies to deceive demons in, viii. 
100 ; festival of ‘‘ eating the new rice ” 
in, viii. 123; hair of slain foe used to 
impart courage in, viii. 153; expulsion 
of demons in, ix. rrr sg. 

Minangkabau, the Sultan of, revered by 
the Battas, i. 399 

Minangkabauers of Sumatra, their use 
of magical images, i. 58 ; their homoeo- 
pathic magic at building a rice barn, 
i. 140 ; their treatment of the navel- 
string, i 193; their treatment of 
women in childbirth, iii, 32; their 
conception of the soul as a bird or a 
fly, ili. 36; their belief as to absence 
of soul in sleep, iii. 41; their customs 
as to the Mother of Rice, vii. 191 sg. ; 
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their respect for crocodiles, viii. 211 sg. ; 
their respect for tigers, viii. 215 sg. ; 
their belief as to menstruous women, 
x. 79; use of bull-roarers among 
the, xi. 229 7. 

Mindanao, one of the Philippines, the 
Bogabos of, iii. 323, vii. 240 

Minden, dances round an oak in the 
principality of, ii. 371 

Miners, special language employed by, 
iii. 407, 409 

Mingoli, spirits of the dead, among the 
Boloki, ix. 77 

Mingrelia, holy image ducked as a rain- 
charm in, i. 308 

Miniature fields dedicated to spirits in 
Nias, vil. 233 sg. 

Minnetarees, Indian tribe of North 
America, their personification of maize 
as an Old Woman, Vii. 204 sg.; cere- 
mony for securing good crop of maize 
among the, vii. 209 2.7; their belief 
in the resurrection of bisons, viii. 256 

Minnigaff, parish in Galloway, ‘‘ cutting 
the Hare" at harvest in, vii. 279 

Minoan age of Greece, v. 34 

Minorca, seven-legged images of Lent 
in, iv. 244 2.3 

Minos, king of Cnossus, his reign of eight 
years, iv. 7o sgg.; tribute of youths 
and maidens sent to, iv. 74 5g. 

, king of Crete, besieges Megara, 

xi. 103 

and Britomartis, iv. 73 

Minotaur, the, legend of, iv. 7x, 74; 
perhaps an image of the sun, iv. 75, 


Pi 
and thedabyrinth, iv. 71, 74, 77 

and Pasiphae, iv. 71, vii. 31 

Mint, flowers of, gathered on St. John’s 
Day, xi. SI 

Minucius Felix on the Ephesian Artemis, 
i. 38 ».4; on the rites of Osiris, vi. 
85 2.5; on the Salii, ix. 231 7.3 

Minyas, king of Orchomenus, his treasury, 
iv. 164 

Miotse, the, of China, drive away the 
devil by means of a kite, ix. 4 

Mirabeau, hunting the wren at, viii. 321 

Miracles, god-man expected to work, i. 
376; not conceived by early man as 
breaches of natural law, i. 376 sg. 

Miraculous births of gods and heroes, v. 
107 

Mirasans, the, of the Punjaub, their wor- 
ship of snakes, viii. 316 sg. 

Miris of Assam, fear to offend woodland 
spirits, ii. 39; new fire made after a 
death among the, ii. 267 2.4; woman's 
share in agriculture among the, vii. 
123; eat tiger’s flesh to make them 
brave, viii. 145 
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Mirror or burning-glass, fire made by 
means of, ii. 243, 245 7. 

Mirrors, superstitions as to, iii. 92 sg., 94 
sgqg.; covered after a death, iii. 94 sg. 

Mirzapur, the Chero of, i. 209 ; taboos 
and ceremonies connected with the 
rearing of silk-worms in, iii. 193 sg. ; 
the Majhwars of, iii. 234, ix. 36, 60; 
the Pankas of, iii. 402; remedy for 
locusts in, viii. 276; transference of 
disease in, ix. 6; sacrifices at cairns 
in, ix. 27; the Korwas and Pataris of, 
their use of scapegoats, ix. 192; the 
Bhuiyars of, x. 84 

Miscarriage in childbed, dread of, iii. 
149, 152 sgg.; supposed danger of 
concealing a, ili. 211, 213 

Misfortune swept out of house with 
brooms, ix. 5; burnt in Midsummer 
fires, x. 215; got rid of by leaping 
over Midsummer fires, x. 215 

Misrule, the Lord of, ix. 251, 312; at 
Bodmin in Cornwall, ii. 319 2.1; in 
England, ix. 331 sgg. 

Missel-thrush and mistletoe, xi. 316 

Missiles hurled at dangerous ghosts or 
spirits, ix. 17 5¢q. 

Mississippi, lighted torch carried before 
chiefs among the Indians of the, ii. 
263 Sq. 

Missouri, the, cottonwood trees in the 
valley of, ii. 12 

‘* Mist - healing,” Swiss expression for 
kindling a need-fire, x. 279 

Mistletoe, worshipped by the Druids, 
ii. 358, 362, xi. 76 sg., 301; wreath of, 
on pole to which a wren is fastened, 
viii. 321 ; the divining-rod made of, 
xi. 69, 291; cut on the sixth day 
of the moon, xi. 77; makes barren 
animals and women to bring forth, xi. 
77, 78, 79; cut with a golden sickle, 
xi. 77, 80; thought to have fallen 
from the sky, xi. 77, 80; called the 
‘‘all-healer,” xi. 77, 79, 82; an anti- 
dote to all poison, xi. 77, 83; gathered 
on the first day of the moon, xi. 78 ; 
not to touch the earth, xi. 78, 80, 280; 
a cure for epilepsy, xi. 78, 83, 84; 
extinguishes fire, xi. 78, 84 57., 293; 
venerated by the Ainos of Japan, xi. 
79; growing on willow specially effica- 
cious, xi. 79; confers invulnerability, 
xi. 79 5g.; its position as a parasite on 
a tree the source of superstitions about 
it, xi. 80, 81, 84; not to be cut but 
shot or knocked down with stones, xi, 
81 sg.; in the folk-lore of modern 
European peasants, xi. 81 39g. ; medical 
virtues ascribed td, xi. 82 sgg.; cut 
when the sun is in Sagittarius, xi. 82, 
86; growing on oak a : for 
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green wounds, xi. 83; mystic qualities 
ascribed to mistletoe at Midsummer 
(St. John’s Day or Eve), xi. 83, 86; 
these virtues a pure superstition, xi. 84 ; 
cut at the full moon of March, xi. 
84, 86; called ‘‘thunder-besom” in 
Aargau, xi. 85, 301; a master-key to 
open all locks, xi. 85; a protection 
against witchcraft, xi. 85 sg.; given to 
first cow that calves after New Year, 
xi. 86; gathered especially at Mid- 
summer, xi. 86 sg.; grows on oaks in 
Sweden, xi. 87; ancient Italian belief 
that mistletoe could be destroyed neither 
by fire nor water, xi. 94 ; life of oak in, 
xi, 280, 292; a protection against 
witchcraft and Trolls, xi. 282, 283, 
294 ; a protection against fairy change- 
lings, xi. 283; hung over doors of 
stables and byres in Brittany, xi. 287 ; 
thought to disclose treasures in the 
earth, xi. 287, 291 5g.; gathered at the 
solstices, Midsummer and Christmas, 
xi. 291 sgg.; traditional privilege of, 
xi. 291 2.2; growing on a hazel, xi. 
291 2.8; growing on a thorn, xi. 291 
7.3; perhaps conceived as a germ 
or seed of fire, xi. 292; sanctity 
of mistletoe perhaps explained by the 
belief that the plant has fallen on the 
tree in a flash of lightning, xi. 301 ; 
two species of, Viscum album and 
Loranthus europaeus, xi. 315 59g. ; 
found most commonly on apple-trees, 
xi. 315, xi. 316 2.5; growing on oaks in 
England, xi. 316; seeds of, deposited 
by missel-thrush, xi, 316; ancient 
names of, xi. 317 5g.; Virgil on, xi. 
318 sgg.; Dutch names for, xi. 319 7.) 

Mistletoe and Balder, x. 101 sg., Xi. 
76 sgg., 302; his life or death in the 
mistletoe, xi. 279, 283 

—— and the Golden Bough, xi. 315 5¢9. 

Mistress, sanctuary of the, at Lycosura, 
in Arcadia, taboos observed at the, 
iii. 227 z., 314, viii. 46; cow-headed 
or sheep-headed statuettes of women 
found at the,-viii. 21 2.4 

of the Earth, worshipped in Timor, 
ix. 85 

‘____ of Turquoise,” goddess at Sinai, 
Vv. 35 

Mitani, ancient people of Northern 
Mesopotamia, V. 135 #. 

Mitchell, Sir Arthur, on a barbarous 
cure for murrain in Scotland, x. 326 

Mithr, Armenian fire-god, x. 131 7.8 

Mithra, Persian deity, popularity of his 
worship in the Roman Empire, v. 301 
7. ; identified with the Unconquered 
Sun, v. 304; his nativity on December 
25th, V. 304 
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Mithraic mysteries, initiation into the, 
Xi. 277 

religion a rival to Christianity, v. 

302; festival of Christmas borrowed 

from the, v. 302 sgg. 

sacrifice of bull, viii. 10 

Mithridates, his siege of Cyzicus, viii. 
95 7.” 

Mitigations of human sacrifices, vii. 33, 
ix. 396 sg., 408 

Mittelmark, district of Prussia, the last 
sheaf called the Old Man in, vii. 219 

Mizimu, spirits of the dead, among the 
Wadowe of East Africa, xi. 312 

Miztecs of Mexico, their annual festival 
of the dead, vi. 54 5g. 

Mlanje, in British Central Africa, xi. 
BTA 2,2 

Mnasara tribe of Morocco kindle fires at 
Midsummer, x. 214 

Mnevis, sacred Egyptian bull of Helio- 
polis, iv. 72, vi. 11, viii. 34 $g., ix. 
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Moa, island of, taboos observed by 
women and children during war in, i. 
131; treatment of the navel-string in, 
i. 187; theory of earthquakes in, v. 
198; annual expulsion of diseases in 
a proa in, ix. 199 

Moab, Arabs of, i. 153, 157, 276, iii. 280, 
vii. 138; their custom of shaving 
prisoners, iii. 273; their custom at 
harvest, vi. 48, 96; their remedies for 
ailments, vi. 242. See also Arabs 

, king of, and his god Kemosh, v. 

I5; Sacrifices his son on the wall, iv. 

166, 179 

, the wilderness of, v. 52 sg.; the 
springs of Callirrhoe in, v. 214 sgg. 

Moabite stone, the inscription on the, v. 
15 2.3, 20 2.7, 163 2.5 

Moabites, King David's treatment of the, 
iii. 273 sg.; burn the bones of the 
kings of Edom, vi. 104 

Mock battle at festival of new fruits 
among the Creek Indians, viii. 75. 
See Sham fight 

executions, iv. 148, 158 

human sacrifices, iv. 214 sgq.; 
sacrifices of finger-joints, iv. 219 

— kings, iv. 148 sgg., ix. 403 sg. 

marriage of human victims, ix. 

257 Sq. 

sultan in Morocco, iv. 152 sg. 

sun in charm to secure sunshine, i. 
314 

Mockery of Christ, ix. 412 sgg. 

Mocobis, the, of Paraguay, their rever- 
ence for the Pleiades, vii. 309 

Modai, invisible spirits, among the Ka- 
charis, ix. 93 

Models in cardboard offered to the dead 
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instead of the things themselves, vi, 
63 sg. 

Moesia, Durostorum in Lower, ix. 309 

Moffat, Dr. R., on the power of rain- 
makers in South African tribes, i. 351 ; 
on the observation of the Pleiades by 
the Bechuanas, vii. 316 

Mogador, in Morocco, devils nailed into 
a wall at, ix. 63 

Moggridge, Mr., on sin-eating in Wales, 
ix. 44 7.2 

Mogk, Professor Eugen, on May-trees 
and Whitsuntide-trees in Saxony, ii, 
68 sg.; as to the purificatory intention 
of the European fire-festivals, x. 330 

Mohammed forbade the artificial fertiliza- 
tion of the palm, ii. 25 2.1; on the 
fig, ii. 316; bewitched by a Jew, iii. 
302 sg.; said to have stoned the devil, 
ix. 24 

Mohammed ben Isa or Aisa, of Mequi- 
nex, founder of the order called Isowa 
or Aisawa, vii. 21 

Mohammedan belief as to falling stars, 
iv. 63 5g. 

calendar lunar, x. 216 sg., 218 sg. 

custom of raising cairns near sacred 

places, ix. 21 

New Year festival in North Africa, 

X. 217 Sg. 

peoples of North Africa, their 

custom of bathing at Midsummer, v. 

249; Midsummer fires among the, x. 

213 $44. 

popular belief, traces of the bird- 

soul in, iii. 36 2.3 

saints as givers of children, v. 78 

m.2; reverence for, in North Africa, 

ix. 21, 22 

students of Fez, their annual mock 
sultan, iv. 152 sg. 

Mohammedanism, its success due to its 
founder, vi. 160 sg. 

Mohammedans of India, no fire in their 
houses after a death, ii. 268 7z.: the 
Suni, of Bombay, cover mirrors after 
a death, iii. 95; of Oude, their mode 
of drinking moonshine, vi. 144 

Moharram, first Mohammedan month, 
xX. 217 

Moire, sister of Tylon, v. 186 

Mole-cricket in homoeopathic magic, i. 
156 

; -hill, earth from a, thrown at fairies, 
i. 32 

Moles, hearts of, eaten by diviners to 
acquire prophetic power, viii. 143 


n and Field-mice,” fire ceremony 
on Eve of Twelfth Night in Normandy, 
ix. 317 - a 


and field-mice driven away by 
torches, X. II5, xi. 340 
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Molina, J. I., on Araucanian belief as to 
toads, i. 292 7.3; on the annual ex- 
pulsion of evils in Peru, ix. 130 2. 

Moloch, sacrifice of children to, iv. 75, 
168 sgg., V. 178; meaning of the 
name, v. 15; the king, vi. 219 sgg. 

and Melech, vi. 219 sq. 

Molonga, a demon of Queensland per- 
sonified by a man, ix. 172 

Molsheim in Baden, bonfires and burning 
discs on the first Sunday in Lent near, 
X. 117 

Molucca Islanders, their festival of heaven, 
i. 399 Sg. 

Moluccas, clove-trees in blossom treated 
like pregnant women in the, ii. 28 ; 
fear of offending forest-spirits in the, 
ii, 40; abduction of human souls in 
the, iii. 61 sg. ; ceremony on return 
from a journey in the, iii. 113 

Mombasa, in British East Africa, king of, 
expected to give rain, i. 396; preceded 
on the march by fire, ii. 264; avoid- 
ance of the word smallpox at, iii. 400 

Mommsen, August, on a Delphic cere- 
mony, i. 46 2.1; on the Sacred Mar- 
riage, ii. 137 #.1; on the Eleusinian 
games, vii. 77 2.4; on the Anthesteria, 
ix. 153 2.1; on the Cronia at Athens, 
ix. 352 2.1 

Mommsen, Theodor, on dictatorship of 
Tusculum, i. 23 2.2; on the costume 
of a Roman king, ii. 174 2.1; on the 
triumphal golden crown, ii. 175 2.1; 
on the election of the Roman kings, 
ii, 296 ; on the date of the festival of 
Osiris at Rome, vi. 95 2.1; on the 
Roman custom of knocking in a nail 
annually, ix. 67 7.2 

Mon, island of, belief of Esthonian reapers 
in, as to cutting the first corn, vii. 285 

Monarchy in ancient Greece and Rome, 
tradition of its abolition, i 46; rise 
of, i. 216 sgg. ; essential to emergence 
of mankind from savagery, i. 217; 
hereditary and elective, combination 
of the two, ii. 292 579. 

Monbuttu (Monbutto) or Mangbettou of 
Central Africa, their custom of length- 
ening the heads of chiefs’ children, ii. 
297; their king takes his meals in 
private, iii. 118 sg.; women the agri- 
cultural labourers among the, vii. 119 

Mondard, the great, a straw-man placed 
on oldest apple-tree while apples are 
ripening, viii. 6 

Mondays, witches dreaded on, xi. 73 

Money, the oldest Italian, i. 23 ; magical 
stones to bring, i. 164 

Mongol transference of evil, ix. 7 59. 

Mongolia, rain-making in, i. 305 ; incar- 
nate human gods in, i. 413 

a” 
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Mongolian peoples, their custom of stuft- 
ing skins of sacrificed animals or 
stretching them on a framework, viii, 
257 Sq. 

story, milk-tie in a, x. 138 7.1; the 
external soul in a, xi. 143 sg. 

Mongols feared by the Chinese govern- 
ment, i. 4143; their recall of the soul, 
iii. 44; their recovery of souls from 
demons, iii. 63; reluctant to name 
the dead, iii. 353; sacred books 
of the, only to be read in spring or 
summer, ili. 384; funeral customs of 
the, v. 293 

Monkey sacrificed for riddance of evils, 
ix. 208 sg. 

Monkeys (apes) not to be called by their 
proper name, iii. 402, 403, 408, 413; 
sacred at Fishtown, viii. 287 

Monmouthshire, All Souls’ Day in, vi, 
79 

Monomotapa, in East Africa, the king 
of, his sacred fire, ii. 264; forbidden 
to wear foreign stuffs, iii. 115 ; his way 
of prolonging his life, vi. 222 sg. 

Monster supposed to swallow and dis- 
gorge novices at initiation, xi. 240 Sg., 
242 

Mont des Fourches, in the Vosges, witch- 
hare at, x. 318 

Montagne du Doubs, in Franche-Comté, 
bonfires on the Eve of Twelfth Night 
in the, ix. 316 

Montaigne on ceremonial extinctidn of 
fires, x. 135 2. 

Montalto, in Calabria, custom of ‘' Saw- 
ing the Old Woman” at, iv. 241 

Montanists, their view that the Creation 
took place at the spring equinox, v. 
307 .* 

Montanus, on the Yule log, x. 248 

Montanus the Phrygian, claimed to be 
the incarnate Trinity, i. 407 

Monteiro, Major, his expedition in South 
Africa, i. 393 2.2 

Montenegro, the Yule log in, x. 263 

Montezuma, King of Mexico, worshipped 
as a god, i. 416; not to be looked on 
by his subjects, iii. 121 ; not allowed to 
set foot on ground, x. 2 

Month during which men disguised as 
devils go about, ix. 132; of general 
licence before expulsion of demons, ix. 
148; intercalary, ix. 342 sg¢. 

and moon, names for, in Aryan 
languages, ix. 325 

Months, the Egyptian, table of, vi. 
37 ”.; ancient Greek, lunar and there- 
fore shifting in the solar year, vii. 52 
sg., 82; lunar, observed by savages, 
Vil, 117, 125 

Montols of Northern Nigeria, their belief 
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in their sympathetic relation to snakes, 
xi. 209 Sq. 

Monumbos, the, of German New Guinea, 
uncleanness of man-slayers among the, 
iii, 169; pregnant women do not use 
sharp instruments among, iil. 238 ; 
their masked dances, ix. 382 

Monyo, village of Burma, tamarind-tree 
worshipped at, ii. 46 

Moon, Esquimau custom at the new, i. 
121 sg.; wives sing to the, in the 
absence of their husbands, i. 125 ; 
ceremony at an eclipse of the, i. 
311; charm to hasten the, i. 319 ; 
Diana conceived as the, ii. 128; 
women pray to the moon for an easy 
delivery, ii. 128 2.2; woman chosen 
to represent the, ii. 146; ceremonies 
at new, iii. 15; represented by a 
cow, iv. 71 sg.; myth of the setting 
and rising, iv. 73; married to Endy- 
mion, iv. 90; human victims sacrificed 
to the, v. 73, vii. 261 ; albinoes thought 
to be the offspring of the, v. 91; 
Osiris and the, vi. 129 sgg. ; popularly 
regarded as the cause of growth and 
decay, vi. 132, 138; practical rules 
based on a theory of the infiuence of 
the, vi. 132 5gg., 140 sgg. ; popularly 
regarded as the source of dew and 
moisture, vi. 137 sg. ; worshipped 
by the agricultural Indians of tropi- 
cal America, vi. 138 sg. ; viewed as 
the husband of the sun, vi. 139 2.; 
Athenian superstition as to an eclipse 
of the, vi. 141; children presented to 
the, vi. 144 sgg.; thought to have a 
harmful influence on children, vi. 148 ; 
the Greek calendar regulated by the, 
vii. 80; Basutos attempt to reckon by 
the, vii. 117; pigs sacrificed to the, 
vii. 25; bodily ailments transferred 

¢ to the, ix. 53 5g.; the “dark” and 
the ‘‘ light,” ix. 140, 141 2.1; temple 
of the, ix. 218; hearts of human 
victims offered to the, ix. 282; the 
goddess of the, personated by an actor 
or dancer, ix. 381; impregnation of 
women by the, x. 75 sg.; the sixth day 
of the, mistletoe cut on, x. 77; the 
first day of the, mistletoe gathered on, 
x. 78; the full, transformation of were- 
wolves at, x. 314 n.l; reflected in 
Diana's Mirror, xi. 303 

—— and Endymion, i. 18 

——, the goddess of the, 
381 

——., the infant god, vi. 131, 153 

and month, names for, in Aryan 
languages, ix. 325 

, the new, ceremonies at, vi. 141 
sqq. ; dances at, vi. 142; custom of 
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showing money to, or turning it in the 
pocket, vi. 148 sg. 

Moon and Sun, their marriage celebrated 
by the Blackfoot Indians, ii. 146 sg. ; 
mythical and dramatic marriage of the, 
iv. 71, 73 Q- 78, 87 Z. 90, 92, 
105 

, the waning, theories to explain, 
vi. 130; thought to be broken or eaten 
up, vi. 130; rule that things should 
be cut or gathered at, vi. 133; rule 
that timber should be felled at, vi. 
133, 135 sg.; cure for toothache at, 
ix. 60 

Moon Being of the Omahas, vi. 256 

-god conceived as masculine, Y. 73; 
inspiration by the, v. 73; in ancient 
Babylonia, vi. 138 sg. 

Mooney, James, on the belief of the 
North American Indians that their 
names are parts of themselves, iii. 318 
sg.; on want of discrimination between 
animals and men in Cherokee mytho- 
logy, viii. 204 sg.; on Cherokee ideas 
as to trees struck by lightning, xi. 29 

Moonshine drunk as a medicine in India, 
vi. 144; thought to be beneficial to 
children, vi. 144 

Moooi, Tongan god who causes earth- 
quakes, v. 201 

Mooraba Gosseyn, a Brahman, incarna- 
tion of the elephant-headed god Gun- 
putty, i. 405 

Moore, G. F., on the burnt sacrifice of 
children, vi. 219 7.1 

Moore, Manx Surnames, quoted by Sir 
Jobn Rhys, x. 306 

Moors obliterate marks in sand from 
superstitious motives, i. 214 

of Algiers, no fire in their houses 

after a death, ii. 268 z. 

of Morocco, use boars to divert evil 
spirits, ix. 31; their superstition as to 
the ‘‘ sultan of the oleander,” x. 18 

Moorunde tribe of Australia, the dead 
not named in the, ili. 358 

Moosheim, in Wurtemberg, leaf-clad 
mummer at Midsummer festival at, 
xi, 26 

Mopane country, South Africa, souls of 
dead chiefs supposed to transmigrate 
into lions in the, viii. 287 

Moquis of Arizona, their use of stone 
implements in religious ritual, iii, 228; 
their theory of transmigration into 
their totemic animals, viii. 178; their 
totem clans, viii. 178 

Moral evolution, iii. 218 sg. 

guilt regarded as a corporeal pollu- 
tion, ili. 217 sg. 

Morality developed out of taboo, iii. 213 
5q.; shifted from a natural to a super- 
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natural basis, iii. 213 sg.; survival of 
Savage taboos in civilized, iii. 218 sg. 

Morasas, the, of South India, sacrifice of 
finger-joints among the, iv. 219 

Moravia, precautions against witches on 
Walpurgis Night among the Germans 
of, ii. 55, ix. 162; custom observed 
by the Germans of, on Laetare 
Sunday, ii, 63; ‘*‘ Meeting the Spring” 
in, ii. 333; ‘' Carrying out Death” in, 
iv. 238 sg.,249; drama of Summer and 
Winter in, iv. 257 sg.; the Feast of All 
Souls in, vi. 73; harvest custom in, 
vii. 162; the Wheat- Bride in, vii. 
162; the Shrovetide bear in, viii. 326 
n.l; ‘*Easter Smacks” in, ix. 268, 
269; fires to burn the witches in, x. 
160 ; Midsummer fires in, x. 175; the 
divining-rod in, xi. 67 

Moravian belief that serpents get their 
poison annually on St. George’s Day, 
ii. 344 2.4 

Moravians cull simples at Midsummer, 
xi. 49, 54 

—— of Silesia, their custom of ‘‘ Carry- 
ing out Death,”’ iv. 237 

Moray Firth, disappearance of herring 
in the, viii. 251 

Morayshire, remedy for a murrain in, Xx., 
326 ; medical use of mistletoe in, xi. 84 

Morbihan in Brittany, mistletoe hung 
over the doors of stables and byres at, 
xi. 287 

Morbus regius, jaundice, i. 371 2.4 

Mordecai, his name equivalent to Marduk 
or Merodach, ix. 365; his triumphal 
ride in Susa, ix. 403 

and Esther equivalent to Marduk 

and Ishtar, ix. 405; the duplicates of 

Haman and Vashti, ix. 405 sg. 

and Haman, ix. 364 sgg. ; as tem- 
porary kings, ix. 400 sg. 

Moresby, Captain John, his reception in 
Shepherd’s Isle, iii. 104 sg. 

Moresin, Thomas, on St. Peter's fires in 
Scotland, x. 207 

Moret, Alexandre, on the divinity of 
Egyptian kings, i, 418 sg. ; on assimi- 
lation of Egyptian kings to gods, ii. 
134 2.1; on Amenophis IV., vi. 123 
m.t; on the Sed festival, vi. 155 sg. 

Morgan, L. H., as to Otawa totems, viii. 
225 7.1 

Morgan, Professor M. H., on an ancient 
Greek mode of making fire, ii. 207 2.1 

Mori, a district of Central Celebes, belief 
of the natives as toa spirit in the moon, 
vi. 139 2%. 

Mori clan of the Bhils in Central India, 
their totem the peacock, viii. 29 

Moriah, Mount, traditionally identified 
with Mount Zion, vi. 219 2.1 
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Morice, Father A. G., on the seclusion 
of menstruous women among the 
Tinneh Indians, iii. 146 sg.; on cus- 
toms and beliefs of the Carrier Indians 
as to menstruous women, X. QI sgg. ; 
on the honorific totems of the Carrier 
Indians, xi. 273 $94. 

Morlaks, the Yule log among the, x. 264 

Morlanwelz, in Belgium, bonfires on the 
first Sunday in Lent at, x. 107 

Morning, certain animals not to be 
named in the, ili. 402 

Morning Star, the, appearance of, perhaps 
the signal for the festival of Adonis, 
v. 258 sg.; human sacrifice at sowing 
enjoined by the, vii. 238; named in 
Nias, vii. 315; personated by a man 
in a dance or dramatic ceremony, ix. 
238, 381; the god of the, ix. 381; 
girl at puberty bathes at the rising’ of 
the, x. 40; the rising of the, the 
signal for kindling new fire at the 
winter solstice, x. 133 

Morocco, magic use of a fowl or pigeon 
in, i, 151; artificial fertilization of fig- 
trees in, ii. 314; iron used as a pro- 
tection against demons in, iii. 233; 
disposal of cut hair in, iii. 275; nail- 
parings preserved for the resurrection 
in, iii, 280; annual temporary king 
in, iv. 152 sg. ; custom of prostitution 
in an Arab tribe in, v. 39 2.3; live 
goats torn to pieces and devoured bya 
religious sect in, vii. 21 ; the Barley Bride 
in, vii. 178 sg.; homoeopathic magic of 
flesh diet in, viii. 147; sticks or stones 
piled on scenes of violent death in, 
ix. 15; cairns near Azemmour in, ix. 
21; boars used to divert evil spirits in, 
ix. 31; devils nailed into a wall in, ix. 
63; the tug-of-war in, ix. 178 sg., 182; 
games of ball played in, to procure rain 
or sunshine, ix. 179 sg.; custom of beat- 
ing people for their good in, ix. 265, 
266 ; magical virtue ascribed to rain- 
water in, x. 17 sg. ; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 213 sgg.; water thought to 
acquire marvellous virtue at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 30 sg. ; magical plants 
gathered at Midsummer in, xi. 51 

Morris-dancers, ix. 250 sg. 

Morrison, Rev. C. W., on belief of 
Australian aborigines as to childbirth, 
v. 103 2.8 

Mortality, savage explanations of human, 
ix. 302 $44. 

of the gods, iv. I 59g. 

Mortlock Islanders, their belief in spirits, 
ix. 82 

Moru tribe of Central Africa, viii. 314. 

* See Madi 
Morven, x. 290; consumptive people 
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passed through rifted rocks in, xi. 
186 sg. 

Mosaic law forbids interchange of dress 
hetween men and women, ix. 363 

laws, their similarity to savage 
customs, iii. 219 7.1 

Mosbach, in Bavaria, 
called Goat at, vii. 283 

Moschus on Europa and the bull, iv. 
732.) 

Moscow, annual new fire in villages near, 
X. 139 

Moselle, the Treveri on the, ii. 126 2.7; 
the Fox in the corn in the department 
of the, vii. 296; bonfires on the, x. 
10g; Konz on the, x. 118, 163 sg. 

Moses, the tomb of, ix. 21; on the un- 
cleanness of women at menstruation, 
X. 95 34. 

Moslem custom of raising cairns, ix. 
2I 

Mosquito Indians of Central America 
preserve bones of deer and shells of 
eggs, viii. 258 2.? 

-makers, magicians in Tana, i. 341 

territory, Central America, seclu- 
sion of menstruous women in the, x. 
86 

Moss, W., iv. 284 2.4 

Mossos of China, their annual expulsion 
of demons, ix. 139 

Mostar, in Herzegovina, custom observed 
by bride at, ii. 230 sg. 

Mostene in Lydia, double-headed axe at, 
V. 183 7. 

Mosul, the ‘‘Mother of the Grape- 
cluster ” at, iv. 8; cure for headache 
at, ix. 64 

Mosyni or Mosynoeci, in Pontus, kept 
their king in close custody, iii. 124 

Mota, in the New Hebrides, belief as to 
conception in women in, V. 97 sg. ; 
conception of the external soul in, xi. 
197 5g. 

** Mother” and “Father” as epithets 
applied to Roman goddesses and gods, 
vi. 233 $g. 

‘* Mother of the Clan” in the Pelew 
Islands, vi. 205, 206 

Mother, dead, worshipped, vi. 175, 185 

of a god, V. 51, 52 

of the gods, Attis associated with 

the, i. 21, v. 266; the Phrygian, her 

worship adopted by the Romans, v. 

265; first-fruits offered in Thera to 

the, v. 280 2.1; popularity of her 

worship in the Roman Empire, v. 298 

sg.; Mexican goddess, ix. 289; woman 

annually sacrificed in the character of 
the, ix. 289 sg. 

or Grandmother of Ghosts at 

Rome, viii. 94, 96, 107 


the last sheaf 
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Mother of the Grape-cluster, iv. 8 
, the Great, Cybele, at Rome, v. 
280; name given to the last sheaf, 
vii. 135 5g. 
te of Kings,” in Central African 
kingdom, ii. 277 
of the Maize, among the Indians of 
‘Peru, vii. 172 sqq. 
of the Rain, at a rain-making cere- 
mony among the Arabs of Moab, i. 
276 
á ot the Rice, in Sumatra and Celebes, 
vii. 191 sgg. 
Mother-corn, name given to last sheaf 
threshed, vii. 147 
-cotton in the Punjaub, vii. 178 
Earth prayed to for rain, i. 283; 
festival in her honour in Bengal, v. 
90; fertilized by Father Sky, myth of, 
v. 282; sickness caused by, viii. 105 
Goddess of Western Asia, sacred 
prostitution in the worship of the, v. 
36; lions as her emblems, v. 137, 
164; her eunuch priests, v. 206; of 
Phrygia conceived as a Virgin Mother, 
v. 281 
-kin, the system of tracing relation- 
ship through women, ii. 271, iii. 333; in 
succession to Roman kingship, ii. 271 ; 
among the Aryans, ii. 283 s¢¢. ; superior- 
ity of maternal uncle to father under 
mother-kin, ii. 285; succession in royal 
houses with, v. 44; trace of, at Rome 
and Nemi, v. 45 ; among the Khasis 
of Assam, v. 46, Vi. 202 sgg. ; among 
the Hittites, traces of, vi. 141 sg.; and 
Mother Goddesses, vi. 201 sgg., 212 
sqq. ; and father-kin, vi. 202, 261 7.3; 
favours the superiority of goddesses 
over gods in religion, vi. 202 sgg., 211 
sg.; among the Pelew Islanders, vi. 
204 sgg.; does not imply that govern- 
ment is in the hands of women, vi. 208 
sqq. ; among the Melanesians, vi. 211; 
in Africa, vi. 211; in Lycia, vi. 212 
sq.; in ancient Egypt, vi. 213 344. ; 
traces of, in Lydia and Cos, vi. 259; 
favours the development of goddesses, 
vi. 259; in royal families, ix. 368 7.1 
See also Female kinship 
-in-law, the savage’s dread of his, 
iii. 83 sgg. ; her name not to be men- 
tioned by her son-in-law, iii. 338, 339, 
349, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346 
—— Plastene on Mount Sipylus, v. 185 
-seed, among the Malays, vii. 198 
-sheaf, in Brittany, vii. 135, 209 
t Mother's Air,” a tune on the flute, v. 
288 
Mother's brother preferred to father, mark 
of mother-kin, ii. 285 
Mothers, African kings forbidden to see 
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their, iii, 86 ; named after their children, 
iii. 332, 333, 339 

Motherwort, garlands of, at Midsummer, 
x. 162 

Motlav, recall of lost souls in, iii. 56; 
belief as to conception in women in, 
v. 98 

Motu of New Guinea, their way of 
detaining the sun, i. 317; taboos ob- 
served for the sake of the crops among 
the, ii, 106; tabooed persons not 
allowed to handle food among the, iii. 
141; chastity of hunters and fishers 
among the, iii, 192; hunters and 
fishers regarded as holy among the, 
iii. 196 ; continence observed by them 
before and during a trading voyage, 
iii, 203 sg.; unwilling to tell their 
names, iii. 329 

Motumotu or Toaripi of New Guinea, 
magical telepathy among the, i. 125; 
their way of detaining the sun, i. 
317; think that storms are sent by 
a sorcerer, i. 326 sg.; sorcerers as 
chiefs among the, i. 337; their belief 
as to reflections in a mirror, iii. 92; 
taboos observed by manslayers among 
the, iii. 167; continence before fishing 
or hunting among the, iii. 196; un- 
willing to tell their names, iii. 329; 
homoeopathic magic of a flesh diet 
among the, viii. 145. See also Toaripi 

Moulin, parish of, in Perthshire, Hallow- 
e’en fires in, x. 230 

Moulins-Engilbert, spring of St. Gervais 
near, i. 307 

Moulton, Professor J. H., iv. 124 2.1; 
on the etymology of Quirinus, ii. 182 
n.2; on the relation of the Italian and 
Celtic languages, ii. 189 2.°; on the 
etymology of Flamen, ii. 247 .°; on 
proposed etymologies of Demeter, vii. 
41 7., 131 2.4; on the Twelve Days, 
ix. 325 7.8; on the proposed identifi- 
cation of Haman and Hammedatha 
with two Persian archangels, ix. 373 
n.l; on the etymology of Soranus, xi. 
15 2.) 

Mounds of Semiramis, ix. 370, 371; 


o dichral, iv. 93, 96, 100, 104 

Mountain of Parting, in Mexico, ix. 279 

Mountain arnica gathered at Midsummer, 
xi. 57 Sg.; a protection against 
thunder, lightning, hail, and con- 
flagration, xi. 58 

—— -ash, a protection against witches, 
ii. 53; pastoral crook cut from a, ii. 
331; parasitic, used to make the 
divining rod, xi. 69 ; mistletoe on, xi. 
315. See also Rowan 

—— scaur, external soul in, xi. I 56 

A 
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Mountains, first berries of the season 
offered to the, viii. 133 sg. 

Mourne Mountains, x. 159 

Mourners, customs observed by, iii. 3r 
Sq., 159 ”., 315; plug their nostrils, 
iii. 32; tabooed, iii. 138 sgg., x. 20; 
refrain from scratching their heads 
with their fingers, iii. 159 ”.; heads 
of, smeared with mud or clay, iii. 182 
n.2; taboos observed by, in India, iii. 
235 sg.; hair and nails of, cut at end 
of mourning, iii. 285 sg.; touch coral 
rings as a form of purification, iii. 315; 
shave their heads in order to escape 
recognition by the ghost, iii. 357 s4. ; 
rub themselves with the juices of the 
dead, viii. 163; drink the juices of 
the dead, viii. 163 2.*; the purifica- 
tion of, intended to protect them 
against the spirits of the dead, ix. 
105 z.!; whip themselves at a funeral 
to keep off evil spirits, ix. 260 sg. ; 
wear special caps, x. 20; pass over 
fire as a purification after a funeral, 
xi. 17, 18; customs observed by, 
among the Bella Coola Indians, xi. 
174 

Mournful character of the rites of sowing 
vi. 40 $49. 

Mourning of slayers for the slain, iii. 
18x; for a dead whale, iii, 223 ; for 
Tammuz, V. 9 sgg-, 230; for Adonis, 
V. 224 $g., 226 sg.; of Egyptian 
reapers, V. 232, vi. 45,117; for Attis, 
v. 272; for Osiris, vi. 12; for the 
corn-god at Midsummer, vi. 34 ; for the 
Old Woman of the Corn, vi. 47; at 
cutting wood of sacred tree, vi. 47 5q.j 
of Demeter for the descent of Perse- 
phone at the time of the autumn sow- 
ing, vii. 46; pretended, for insects that 
destroy the crops, viii. 279 sg.; the 
great, for Isfendiyar, x. 105. See also 
Lamentations and Laments 

Mourning costume of men in Lycia, vi. 
264; perhaps a mode of deceiving the 
ghost, vi. 264 

Mouse, soul in form of, iii. 37, 39 7.1. 
See also Mice 

Mouse Apollo, viii. 282 sg. 

Mouse-ear hawkweed (Hieracium pilo- 
sella) gathered at Midsummer, xi. 57 
Mouse’s head hung round child’s neck 

at teething, i. 180 

Mouth closed to prevent escape of soul, 
iii, 3%, 33, 72; soul in the, iii. 33; 
spirits supposed to enter the body 
through the, iii, 116; covered to pre- 
vent entrance of demons, etc., ili. 122; 
of the dead, Egyptian ceremony of 
‘opening the, vi. 15; of dead fox tied 
up, viii. 267 
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Movement of thought from magic 
through religion to science, xi, 304 


sq. 

Movers, F. C., on the Sacaea, ix. 368, 
387, 388, 391, 401 

Mowat, in British New Guinea, magical 
powers of chief at, i. 338 ; continence 
observed during the turtle season at, 
iti, 192; boys beaten at, to make 
them strong, ix. 265 

Moxos Indians of Bolivia, magical tele- 
pathy among the, i. 123 

Moylar, male children of sacred prosti- 
tutes in Southern India, v. 63 

Mozcas. See Chibchas 

Mpongwe of the Gaboon, woman's share 
in agriculture among the, vii. 119 

Mpongwe kings of the Gaboon, buried 
secretly, vi. 104 

Mrus, the, of Aracan, their custom of 
placing grass on a pile, ix. 12 7.1 

Muata Jamwo, a potentate of Angola, 
lights a new fire on his accession, ii. 
262; not to be seen eating or drink- 
ing, iii. 118; precaution as to his 
spittle, iii. 290 

Mucelis of Angola, all fires among them 
extinguished on king’s death, ii. 262 

Mud, rain-makers smear themselves with, 
i. 350; smeared on feet of bed of 
Flamen Dialis, iii. 14; plastered on 
heads of man-slayers, iii. 182; on 
heads of women in mourning, iii. 
182 2.? 

Muganda (singular of Baganda, plural), 
viii. 231 

Mugema, the earl of Busiro, vi. 168 

Miiglitz, in Moravia, the Wheat Bride 
at reaping at, vil. 162 

Mugumu or Mugomo, a species of fig- 
tree revered by the Akikuyu, li. 42 

Mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris), in magic, 
i. 209; wreaths of, at Midsummer, 
x. 163, 165, 174; a preventive of sore 
eyes, X. 174; a preservative against 
witchcraft, x. 177; gathered on Mid- 
summer Day or Eve, xi. 58 sgg.; a 
protection against thunder, ghosts, 
magic, and witchcraft, xi. 59 sg. ; 
thrown into the Midsummer fires, xi. 
59; used in exorcism, xi. 60 

Miihlbach, in Transylvania, trial of witch 
at, iii. 39 

Mukasa, god of the Victoria Nyanza 
Lake, worshipped by the Baganda, ii. 
150; provided with human wives, ii. 
150; probably a dead man, vi. 196 
sg. ; gives oracles through a woman, 
vi. 257; fish offered to, viii. 253 

Mukuru, an ancestor (plural Ovakuru, 
ancestors), among the Herero, vi. 
185 sg. 
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Mukylcin, the Earth - wife, among the 
Wotyaks, ii. 146 

Mulai Rasheed IJ., Sultan of Morocco, 
iv. 153 

Mule, asthma transferred to a, ix. 50 

Mules excluded from sanctuary of Alec- 
trona, vili. 45 

Mulgarradocks, medicine-men in South- 
western Australia, i. 336 

Mull, the island of, the harvest Maiden 
in, vii. 155, 166; the need-fire in, x. 
148, 289 sg. ; the Beltane cake in, x. 
149; remedy for cattle-disease in, 
Xx. 325; consumptive people passed 
through rifted rocks in, xi. 186 sg. 

Mullein, sprigs of, passed across Mid- 
summer fires protect cattle against 
sickness and sorcery, x. 190; bunches 
of, passed across Midsummer fires and 
fastened on cattle-shed, x. 191; yellow 
( Verbascum), gathered at Midsummer, 
xi, 63 5g.; yellow hoary (Verbascum 
pulverulentum), its golden pyramid of 
blooms, xi. 64; great (Verbascum 
thapsus), called King’s Candle or High 
Taper, xi. 64 

Müller, K. O.,on a custom of the Spartan 
kingship, iv. 59; on the eight years’ 
cycle in ancient Greece, iv. 69 2.1; on 
octennial celebration of Olympic fes- 
tival, iv. go; on mitigation of human 
sacrifice, iv. 165 2.1, 166 2.1; on San- 
dan, ix. 389 sq. 

Müller, F. Max, and the Rosy Dawn, i, 


333 $4- 

Miiller, Professor W. Max, on Hittite 
name for god, v 148 z. 

Mulongo, '‘ twin,” term applied by the 
Baganda to the navel-string, i. 195, 
196 

Mulungu, spirits of the dead, among the 
Yaos, viii. 111 sg. 

Mumbo Jumbos, iv. 178 

Mummers dressed in leaves, branches, 
and flowers, ii. 74 sgg., 78 sgg. : the 
Whitsuntide, iv. 205 sgg.; at Hallow- 
e’en in the Isle of Man, x. 224. See 
also Maskers 

Mundaris, of Assam, their sacred groves, 
ii. 39, 46, 47; their annual saturnalia 
at harvest, ix. 137 

Mundas of Bengal, marriage to trees 
among the, ii. 57; gardens of Adonis 
among the, v. 240 

Mungarai, Australian tribe, their belief 
in the reincarnation of the dead, v. 
IOI 

Muni, or Rishi Agastya, figure of, in 
ceremony to stop rain, i, 296 

Munich, annual expulsion of the devil at. 
ix. 214 5g. 

Munro, Dr. R., on crannogs, ii. 352 
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Munster, rain-producing fountain in, i. 
301; dearth in, attributed to king's 
incest, li. 116; taboos observed by the 
ancient kings of, iii. 11; tax on fires 
paid to the king of, x. 139; Mid- 
summer fires in, x. 203 

Miinsterberg, precautions against witches 
in, xi. 20 7. 

Miinsterland, Easter fires in, x. 141; the 
Yule log in, x. 247 

Munychian Artemis, iv. 166 22 See 
Artemis 

Munzerabad, district of South India, 
expulsion of the demon of cholera or 
smallpox in, ix. 172 

Miinzesheim, in Baden, the Corn-goat at 
harvest at, vii. 283 

Muota Valley in Switzerland, custom ob- 
served on Twelfth Night in the, ix. 
166 

Mura-muras, the remote predecessors of 
the Dieri,appealed to for rain, i. 255 sg. 

Muralug, dread of women at menstrua- 
tion in, x. 78 

Murder, heaps of sticks or stones on 
scenes of, ix. I5 

of children to secure their rebirth 
in barren women, V. 95 

Murderer, fire of oak-wood used to detect 
a, xi. 92 2.4 

Murderers, taboos imposed on, iii, 187 
sq. ; their bodies destroyed, iv. Ir 

Murli, female devotee, in Mahratta, v. 62 

Murom, district of Russia, the ‘‘ Funeral 
of Kostroma " in, iv. 262 

Murrain, brazen oxen, a talisman against, 
viii. 281; need-fire kindled as a remedy 
for, x. 278, 282, 290 sgg.; burnt 
sacrifices to stay a, in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, x. 300 sgg. ; calf burnt 
alive to stop a, x. 300 sg.; cattle buried 
to stop a, x. 326. See also Cattle 
disease 

Murrams, the, of Manipur, foods tabooed 
to chief of, iii. 292 

Murray, Sir James, on ern or kirn, Vii. 
151 pes 

Murray, Miss Margaret A., on human 
sacrifices to Osiris, vii. 260 sg. 

Murray, the country of, Beltane fires in, 
LEIGA n. 

Murray Island, in Torres Straits, cere- 
mony to raise the wind in, i. 322 

Islands, in Torres Straits, the fire- 
drill in the, ii. 209 

—— River, in Australia, tribes of the 
Lower, avoid mentioning the names 
of the dead, iii. 351; namesakes of 
the dead change their names among 
the tribes of the Lower, iii. 355; wild 
yams on the, vii. 127; natives of the, 
their dread of menstruous women, X. 
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77; novices slain and resuscitated by 
Thrumalun on the, xi. 233 

Murring tribe of New South Wales, their 
custom as to extracted teeth, i. 176 

Muses at the marriage of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, iv. 89 

Music as a means of prophetic inspiration, 
Ve 52 Sg., 54 3J., 74i and religion, v. 
53 sq. ; in exorcism, V. 54 sg. 

Muskau, in Lausitz, marriage oaks at, 
xi. 165 

Muskoghees eat the hearts of foes to 
make themselves brave, viii. 150 

Musquakie Indians, infant burial among 
the, v. 91 7.3 

Mutch, Captain J. S., on the dramatic 
contest between Summer and Winter 
among the Esquimaux, iv. 259 z.! 

Mutilation of the images of Hermes at 
Athens, iii. 75 ; of dead bodies of kings, 
chiefs, and magicians, vi. 103 sgq.; of 
dead magicians to prevent their souls 
from becoming dangerous ghosts, vi. 
188; of dead men intended to disable 
their ghosts, viii. 271 sgg.; of ox, 
magical equivalent to mutilation of 
enemy, Vili, 271 

Muysca Indians of Colombia not allowed 
to look at their chiefs, iii. 121 

Muyscas, the, of New Granada, their 
way of procuring rain, i. 303 sg. See 
Chibchas 

Muzaffarpur, district in India, rain-charm 
by means of frogs in, i. 293 sg. 

Muzimbas or Zimbas, of South-East 
Africa, worship their king as a god, 
i. 392 

Muzimos, spirits of the dead, among the 
Maraves, viii.. III 

Muzimu, the human spirit or soul, among 
the Winamwanga, viii. 112 7.3 

Muzzaffarnagar, in the Punjaub, cere- 
mony for stopping rain at, i. 296 

Mwamba, chief of the Wemba, swallowed 
the ashes of his victims to avert their 
furies, viii. 158 

Mwanga, king of the Baganda, converted 
to Christianity, ii. 150 

Mycenae, golden lamb of, i. 365; royal 
graves at, vV. 33, 34; shield of Euphor- 
bus at, viii. 300 

Mycenaean age of Greece, v. 34 

Myconus, sacrifices to Subterranean Zeus 
and Subterranean Earth at, vii. 66 

Mylasa in Caria, v. 182 n.4 

Mylitta, Babylonian goddess, ix. 372 7.°, 
390; sacred prostitution in her worship, 
v. 36, 37 n.2 

Myndus, in Asia Minor, rain-making 
pebbles at, i. 305 

Myres, Professor J. L., on the season of 
threshing in Greece, vii. 62 2.5 
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Myrrh or Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, 
V. 43, 227 Sg. 

Myrrh-tree, Adonis born of a, v. 227, vi. 
IIo 

Myrtle-tree with pierced leaves at Troezen, 
i. 2 

ae of the Patricians and Ple- 
beians at Rome, xi. 168 

Myrtles of Latium, ii. 188 

Mysore in Southern India, rain-making 
in, i. 285; mimic rite of circumcision 
in, iv. 220; sacred women in, v. 62 
n.; the Komatis of, v. 81 sg.; Mun- 
zerabad in, ix. 172 

Mysteries as magical ceremonies, ix. 


74 
of Attis, v. 274 $g. 

of Dionysus, vii. 15 

, Eleusinian, ii. 138 sg., vii. 35, 37 

sqq., 68 59g., 69 Sg., 78 SQ., III, 161 

sq., 188; founded by Demeter, vii. 

37; the myth of Demeter and 

Persephone acted at the, vii. 39, 66; 

the Great, their date, vii. 51 sgg. ; 

instituted by Eumolpus, vii. 70; as- 
sociated with belief in immortality, 

vii. 90 sg. ; designed to promote the 

growth of the corn, vii. rro sg. See 

also Eleusinian Mysteries 

, Greek, bull-roarers swung at, vii. 

IIO 

at Mantinea, vii. 46 7.2 

of Sabazius, v. 90 .4 

Myth of Adonis, v. 1 sgg.; and ritual of 
Attis, v. 263 sgg.; myth of Demeter 
and Persephone, vii. 35 sgg.; myth 
less constant than custom, viii. 40 

Mythical beings represented by men and 
women, ix. 385 sg. 

Mythologists, two rival schools of, their 
views not necessarily exclusive of each 
other, ix. 385 sg. 

Mythology, Roman, vi. 235 

Myths explanatory of festivals, ii. 142 
Sg. ; Supposed to originate in verbal 
misapprehensions or a disease of 
language, vi. 42; in relation to magic, 
ix. 374; performed dramatically in 
dances, ix. 375 sgg.; dramatized in 
ritual, x. 105 

of creation, iv. 106 sgg. 

of gods and spirits to be told only 

in spring and summer, iii. 384; not 

to be told by day, iii. 384 sg.; to be 
told only in winter, iii. 385 sg. 

, Italian, of kings or heroes begotten 
by the fire-god, vi. 235 

—— of the origin of death, ix. 302 sgg. 

Mytilene, titular kings at, i. 45, 46 2.4 


Na Ivilankata, a Fijian clan, members 
of, walk over oven of hot stones, xi. 10 
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Naaburg, in Bavaria, custom at sowing 
at, V. 239 

‘‘ Naaman, wounds of the,” Arab name 
for the scarlet anemone, v. 226 

Nabataeans, Agriculture of the, ii. 100 

Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, v. 174 

Nabu, a Babylonian god, ix. 358 x. ; 
marriage of, ii. 130; his temple in 
Borsippa, iv. 110 

Nédga, serpent god, v. 81 

Naga-padoha, the agent of earthquakes. 
among the Battas, v. 200 

tribes of Manipur, their belief as to 
the state of the spirits of the dead, iv. 
II 

Nagas, demi-gods, concerned in the pro- 
duction of rain, i. 294 

of Assam, their burial custom, viii, 

100; believe that the dead are reborn 

as butterflies or flies, viii. 290 sg.; the 

tug-of-war among the, ix. 177; their 

ceremony of the new fire, x. 136 

of the Mahabharata, i. 383 n.4 

Nagin, '‘ wives of the snake,” in Behar, 
ii. 149 

Nagir, island of Torres Straits, mode of 
imparting courage in, viii. 153 

Nagpur, the cobra the crest of the Maha- 
rajah of, iv. 132 sg.; story of the type 
of Beauty and the Beast told in, iv. 
132 sg. 

Nagual, external soul, among the Indians 
of Guatemala and Honduras, xi. 212 
SJJ., 220, 226 n.1 

Nahak, rubbish used in magic, in Tana, 
i. 341 

Nahals, the, a forest tribe of the Central 
Provinces in India, their worship of 
trees, viii. 119 

Nahanarvals, German tribe, priest dressed 
as a woman among the, vi. 259 

Nahr Ibrahim, the river Adonis, v. 14, 
28 

Nahum, the prophet, on Nineveh, ix. 390 

pe an Elamite goddess, ix. 369 
n. 

Nahuqua Indians of Brazil, their use of 
bull-roarers, xi. 230 

Nail of coffin in magic, i. 210, 211 

Nail-parings swallowed, iii, 246. See 
also Nails 

Nails, golden or silver, driven into asacred 
tree, ii. 36; knocked into trees, walls, 
etc., ii. 42, 76, ix. 56 sgg.; knocked 
into doors to keep out witches, ii. 339 
sg.; used as charms against fairies, 
demons, and ghosts, iii. 233, 234, 236; 
knocked as a solemn ceremony by the 
highest magistrate at Rome, ix. 64 
sgg. ; annually knocked into walls to 
record the years, ix. 67, 67 2.2; 
knocked into ground as cure for 
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epilepsy, ix. 68, 330; knocked into 
idols or fetishes, ix. 69 sg. 

Nails, pegs, or pins knocked into images, 
i. 61, 64, 65, 68, 69 

Nails, parings of, used in magic, i. 57, 
64, 65, 66; of father of twins not to 
be cut for a time, ii. 102; of owners 
of silk-worms not to be cut for a 
time, iii, 194; parings of, swallowed 
by attendants, iii. 246; of children 
not pared, iii, 262 sg.; parings of, 
swallowed by treaty-makers, ili. 274 ; 
clippings of, in popular cures, ix. 68 7.2 

and hair, cut, disposal of, iii. 267 

sqg.; as rain-charms, ili. 271, 272; 

deposited in sacred places, iii, 274 

sqq. ; stowed away in any secret place, 

iii. 276 sgg.; kept for use at the 

resurrection, iii. 279 sgg.; burnt to 

prevent them from falling into the 

hands of sorcerers, iii. 281 sgg.; in 

popular cures, ix. 57, 58 

and teeth of sacred kings preserved 
as amulets, ii. 6 

Nakedness of women in rain-charms, i. 
248, 282, 283 

Nakelo tribe in Fiji, custom at burial of 
chief in the, iii. 29 

Nakiza, the river, worshipped by the 
Baganda, ix. 27 

Namal tribe of West Australia, their 
belief as to birth of children, v. 105 

Namaquas, their fear of falling stars, iv. 
61; their belief in the homoeopathic 
magic of a flesh diet, viii. 141 

Nambutiris of Malabar, their use of 
magical images, i. 64 

Name, the personal, regarded as a vital 
part of the man, iii. 318 s97. ; identified 
with the soul, iii. 319; the same, not 
to be borne by two living persons, iii. 
370 ; changed as a cure for ill health, 
iv. 158 

Names of kings changed in time of 
drought, i. 355; of common objects 
changed when they coincide more or 
less with the names of relations, iii. 
335, 336, 337, 339) 339 59-» 34% 341, 
345, 346; of relations tabooed, iii. 
335 5qg.; changed to deceive ghosts, iii. 
354 s44. ; of common objects changed 
when they are the names of the dead, 
iii. 358 sgg., 375, or the names of 
chiefs and kings, iii. 375, 376 599:; 
of ancestors bestowed on their re- 
incarnations, iii. 368 sg.; of kings and 
chiefs tabooed, iii. 374 sgg.; of super- 
natural beings tabooed, iii. 384 599. ; 
of gods tabooed, iii. 387 599. ; of spirits 
and gods, magical virtue of, iii. 389 
sqq.; of Roman gods not to be men- 
tioned, iii. 391 2.1; lucky, iii. 391 
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n.l; of dangerous animals not to be 
mentioned, iii. 396 sgg. ; conventional, 
for common objects on long and peril- 
vus journeys, iii. 404 2.3; royal, signi- 
fying relation to deity, V. 15 s94. ; 
Semitic personal, indicating relation- 
ship to a deity, v. 51; Hebrew, ending 
in -el or -zah, v. 79 n.3”; on chimney- 
piece, divination by, x. 237 ; of savages 
kept secret, xi. 224 7.? 

Names of the dead tabooed, ill. 349 sgq.; 
not borne by the living, ili. 354; 
revived after a time, iii. 365 sgg. 

, new, given to the sick and old, 

iii. 319 ; taken by novices at initiation, 

iii. 320, 383, xi. 259 

, personal, tabooed, iii, 318 sgg., 
kept secret from fear of magic, iii. 
320 sqgg.; different in summer and 
winter, iii, 386 

Namesakes of the dead change their 
names to avoid attracting the attention 
of the ghost, iii. 355 sgg.; of deceased 
persons regarded as their reincarna- 
tions, ili, 365 sgg. 

Naming the dead a serious crime, iil. 
352, 354; of children, solemnities at 
the, connected with belief in the re- 
incarnation of ancestors in their name- 
sakes, iii. 372 

Namoluk, one of the Caroline Islands, 
traditionary origin of fire in, xi. 295 

Namosi, in Fiji, human sacrifice at cut- 
ting a chief's hair in, iii, 264 

Namuci and Indra, legend of, xi. 280 

Namur, Lenten fires in, x. 108 

Nana, mother of Attis, v. 263, 269, 
281 

Nana or Nanaea, goddess of Elymais, i, 

77.” 

Nandi of British East Africa, power of 
medicine-men among the, i. 344; their 
custom as to an unchaste girl, ii. 112 ; 
their fire-drill, ii. 210 ; taboos observed 
by those who have handled the dead 
among the, iii, 141; purification of 
man-slayers among the, iii. 175 ; their 
use of shorn hair as hostage for a 
prisoner, iii. 273; their use of magic 
knots on a journey, iii. 310; names of 
absent warriors not mentioned among 
the, iii. 330; reluctant to name the 
dead, iii. 353; certain words tabooed 
to warriors among the, iii, gor; their 
belief as to stepping over things, 
ii. 423; their belief in serpents 
as reincarnations of the dead, v. 82, 
85; their ceremony at the ripening 
of the eleusine grain, vi. 47; boys 
dressed as women and girls dressed as 

*men at circumcision among the, vi. 
263; woman's share in agriculture 
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among the, vii. 117; their observation 
of the Pleiades, vii. 317; their cere- 
monies at eating the new eleusine grain, 
viii. 64 ; warriors eat hearts of foes to 
become brave among the, viii. 149; 
man-slayers drink the blood of their 
enemies among the, viii. 155; their 
custom of driving sick cattle round a 
fire, xi. 13 ; use of bull-roarers among 
the, xi. 229 7. 

Nanga, sacred enclosure in Fiji, viii. 125, 
xi, 243, 244 

Nanja spots, local totem centres in 
Central Australia, i. 96, 97; trees, 
haunted by disembodied spirits, i. 96 

Nanjundayya, H. V., on serpent worship 
in Mysore, v. 81 sg. 

Nanna, the wife of Balder, x. 102, 103 

Nanny, a Yorkshire witch, x. 317 

Nanumea, island of, precautions against 
strangers in, iii. 102 sg. 

Naples, custom observed by boys on the 
first Sunday of April at,iv.241; grotto 
del cani at, V. 205 2.1; custom of 
bathing on St. John’s Eve at, v. 246; 
protected against flies and grasshop- 
pers, viii. 28x; feast of the Nativity 
of the Virgin at, x. 220 sg. 

Narayan-chakra, a rain-making stone, i. 
305 

Narbrooi, a spirit or god of the forest, 
in New Guinea, iii. 60 sg. 

Narcissus and his reflection, iii. 94 

Narmer, the mace of, king of Egypt re- 
presented as Osiris on, vi. 154 

Narrative spells, vii. 104 sgg. 

Narrinyeri, the, of South Australia, take 
great care of the refuse of their food, 
ili. 126 sg.; names of the recent dead 
not mentioned among, iii. 372; their 
custom at breaking bones of animals, 
viii. 259 72. 

Narrow openings, creeping through, in 
order to escape ghostly pursuers, xi. 
177 $97. 

Nass River in British Columbia, the 
Indians of the, believe that a physician 
may swallow his patient’s soul, iii. 
76 

Nat, spirit, in Burma, ii. 46 

Nat superstition in Burma, ix. go 7.1 

Natal, the Caffres of, their rain-charm by 
means of a black sheep, i. 290 

Natchez Indians of North America, their 
rain-making, i. 249; claim kindred with 
the sun, i. 313 2.8; special terms used 
with reference to persons of the blood 
royal among the, i. 401 2.8; their per- 
petual fires, ii. 262 sg.; customs of 
man-slayers among the, iii. 181; their 
festival of new corn, viii. 77 sgg.; their 
festival of New Fire, viii. 135 sgg. 
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Nathuram, image supposed to make 
women fruitful, xi. 3 

National character partly an effect of 
geographical and climatic conditions, 
vi, 217 

Nativity of the Sun at the winter solstice, 
V. 303 59g. 

“Z of the sun’s walking-stick," 
ancient Egyptian festival, i 312 

of the Virgin, feast of the, x. 220 sg. 

Nats, spirits in Burma, iii. go, ix. 175 
sg.; propitiation of, ix. 96 

Natural calendar of the husbandman, 
shepherd, and sailor, vi. 25 

death of sacred king or priest, sup- 

posed fatal consequences of, iii, 6, 7 ; 

regarded as a calamity, iv. rz $g. 

law, the conception of, gradually 

evolved, i. 374; not grasped by primi- 

tive man, i. 376 

timekeepers, vii. 53 

Nature, conception of immutable laws of, 
not primitive, i. 374; the order and 
uniformity of, ii 376; of Osiris, vi. 
96 sgg. 

Nauders in the Tyrol, sacred larch-tree 
at, ii. 20 

Naudowessies, Indian tribe of North 
America, ritual of death and resurrec- 
tion among the, xi. 267 

Naueld, need-fire, in Norway, x. 280 

Nauras Indians of New Granada ate the 
hearts of Spaniards to make themselves 
brave, viii. 150 

Nauroz and Eed festivals in Dardistan, 
women swing at the, iv. 279 

Nauru, in the Marshall Islands, lives of 
people bound up with a fish in, xi. 200 

Navajoes of New Mexico, their ceremony 
at the return of a man from captivity, 
iii. x12 sg.; keep their names secret, 
iii. 325 ; tell their stories only in winter, 
iii. 385; their story of the external 
soul, xi. 15x sg.; use of bull-roarers 
among the, xi. 230 %2., 231 

Navarre, rain-making, by means of 
images of St. Peter in, i. 307 

Navel-string, contagious magic of, i. 182- 
201; planted with or under a tree, 
i. 182, 184, 186, 196; worn as an 
amulet, i. 183, 187, 197, 198; thrown 
into the sea, i, 184, 185, 190, 191; 
hung on a tree, i. 185, 186, 190, 198, 
ii. 56; regarded as brother or sister 
of child, i. 186, 189, xi. 162 2.7; 
called the ‘‘twin,"’ i. 195; worn as 
amulet by camels, i. 195; used in 
divination, i, 196; of the living king of 
Uganda preserved and inspected every 
new moon, i. 196, vi. 147 5sg.; seat of 
external soul, i. 200 sg.; used to recall 
the soul, iii. 48; term applied to last 
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handful of corn, vii. 150; buried under 
a plant or tree, xi. 160 sg., 161, 163 

Navel-strings of dead kings of Uganda 
preserved, vi. 167, 168, 171; pre- 
served by the Baganda as their twins 
and as containing the ghosts of their 
afterbirths, vi. 169 sg. 

Navona, Piazza, at Rome, ceremony of 
Befana on the, ix. 166 sg. 

Nawng Tung Lake, in Burma, virgins 
dedicated in marriage to the spirit of 
the lake, ii. 150 sg. 

Naxos, Dionysus Meilichios in, vii. 4 

Nayan, a rebel against Kublai Khan, iii. 
242 

Nazarite, vow of the, iii. 262 

Ndem Efik, tutelary deity of Calabar, 
iii..22 

Ndembo, secret society on the Lower 
Congo, xi. 251 59g. 

Ndjambi, Njambi, Njame, Zambi, 
Nyambe, etc., name of the supreme 
god among various tribes of Africa, 
vi. 186, with note © 

Karunga, the supreme god of the 
Herero, vi. 186 

Ndok, biennial expulsion of spirits at 
Calabar, ix. 204 

Ndolo, on the Moeko River, West Africa, 
chief with external soul in hippo- 
potamus at, xi. 200 

Nebseni, the papyrus of, vi. 112 

Nebuchadnezzar, his record of the festival 
of Marduk, ix. 357 

Neck, crying the, at harvest in Devon- 
shire, vii. 264 sgg. 

of the corn-spirit, vii. 268 

Neckar, the river, requires three human 
victims at Midsummer, xi. 26; loaf 
thrown into the river, xi. 28 

Necklace, girl’s soul in a, xi. 99 sg. 

Necropolis, ancient, in the Roman forum, 
ii. 186 ; near Albano, ii. 201 sg. 

Neda, River, at Phigalia, cave of Demeter 
in the ravine of the, viii. 21 

Need-fire, x. 269-300; made without 
metal, iii. 229 ; John Ramsay's account 
of, x. 147 sg.; kindled as a remedy 
for cattle-plague, x. 270 sgg., 343; 
cattle driven through the, x. 270 sgg. ; 
derivation of the name, xX. 270 #.; 
kindled by the friction of a wheel, x. 
270, 273, 289 sg., 292; kindled with 
oak-wood, x. 271, 272, 275, 276, 278, 
281, 289 sg., 294; called ‘* wild-fire,"’ 
X. 272, 273, 277; kindled by.nine kinds 
of wood, x. 278, 280; kindled by fir- 
wood, x. 278, 282; kindled as aremedy 
for witchcraft, x. 280, 292 5g., 293, 
295; called ‘‘living fire,” x. 281, 286; 
healing virtue ascribed to, x. 281, 286 ; 
kindled by lime-wood, x. 281, 283, 
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286; kindled by poplar-wood, x. 282; 
regarded as a barrier interposed be- 
tween cattle and an evil spirit, x. 282, 
285 sg.; kindled by cornel-tree wood, 
x. 286; revealed by an angel from 
heaven, x. 287; used to heat water, 
x. 289; kindled on an island, x. 290 
Sg., 291 sg.; kindled by birch-wood, 
x. 291; kindled between two running 
streams, x. 292; kindled to prevent 
fever, x. 297; probable antiquity of the, 
xX. 297 5Sg.; kindled by elm-wood, x. 
299; the parent of the periodic fire- 
festivals, x. 299, 343; Lindenbrog on, 
x. 335 2.1; used by Slavonic peoples 
to combat vampyres, X. 344; some- 
times kindled by the friction of fir, 
plane, birch, lime, poplar, cornel-wood, 
xi. 9I 7.1 

Neftenbach, in Canton of Zurich, the 
Corn-mother at harvest at, vii. 232 

Negative magic or taboo, i, 111 s¢g., 143 

Negritos of the Philippine Islands, their 
religion a fear of the dead, ix. 82 

Negro children pale at birth, xi. 251 7.1, 
259 2.2; gods black and snub-nosed, 
iii. 387 

Negroes of Guiana, their homoeopathic 
cure for stammering, i. 156 

of Surinam. See Bush negroes 

Nehrung, in East Prussia, custom at 
sowing among the Kurs of, i. 137 

Neil, R. A., on Hyes Attes, viii. 22 2.4; 
on Gaelic name for mistletoe, xi. 82 7. 

Neilgherry Hills, the Todas of the, i. 
402, ix. 37, X. 136; the Burghers or 
Badagas of the, viii. 55, ix. 36, 37» 
at, ah 

Neisse, in Silesia, Oats-king and Oats- 
queen about, vii. 164; precautions 
against witches in the district of, xi. 
20 7. 

Neit, Neith or Net, Egyptian goddess, 
patroness of matrimony, ii. 131, V. 282 
Fy Vi ST tat 

Nekht, the papyrus of, vi. 112 

Nel Gwynne, ii. 52 

Nellingen in Lorraine, simples gathered 
on Midsummer Day at, xi. 47 

Nelson, A. E., on custom as to cutting 
the last corn at harvest in India, vii. 
234 n.2 

Nelson, E. W., on the supposed effect of 
a breach of taboo among the Esqui- 
maux, iii, 206 ; on the bladder festival 
of the Esquimaux, iii. 228, viii. 249 2.1; 
on taboos observed by Esquimaux after 
a death, iii. 237 ; on the masquerades 
of the Esquimaux, ix. 379 $4. 

Nemean games, celebrated in honour of 
Opheltes, iv. 93; held every two years, 
vii. 86 
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Nemi, sanctuary of Diana at, i. 2 sgg.; 
the priest of Diana at, i, 8 sgg., 40, 
41, ii. 376, 386, 387, iv. 28, 212 sg., 
220, xi. 315; the King of the Wood 
at, i. 11, 40 sgq., ii. 378 sgg., iv. 205 
5g., 212 sgg., X. 2; Virbius at, i. 20, 
40, 41, ii. 378, 379; derivation of the 
name, ii. 9; sacred marriage of Diana 
and Virbius perhaps annually cele- 
brated at, ii. 129; Dianus and Diana 
at, ii. 376 sgg., Vv. 45; sacramental 
bread at, xi. 286 #.?; at evening, xi. 
308 sq. 

—, the Lake of, i. 3 sgg.; annual 
tragedy perhaps formerly enacted at, 
xi. 286 

, the sacred grove of, i. 2, 8, 12, 17, 
40, 41, ii, 378, xi. 315 ; perhaps com- 
posed of oaks, ii. 379, 386 

Nemoniemi, the five supplementary days 
of the Aztec calendar, ix. 339 

Nemus, meaning of the word, i. 2 2.1; 
supposed town of, i, 3 2.1; a grove or 
woodland glade, li. 9 

Neolithic implements found in the peat- 
bogs of Denmark and Scandinavia, ii. 
352 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, in Epirus, 
ii. 278 

Nepaul, the Newars of, i. 294 57.; fossil 
ammonites found in, ii. 277.2; the 
Dassera festival of, iv. 277, ix. 226 n.1 

Nephele, wife of King Athamas, iv. 161 

Nephews, uncles named after their, iii. 
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Nephthys watches over childbirth, ii. 133; 
Egyptian goddess, sister of Osiris and 
Isis, vi. 6; mourns Osiris, vi. 12; the 
birth of, ix. 341 

Neptune and Salacia, vi. 231, 233 

Nepu, sorcerers, in New Guinea, i. 337 

Nerechta, district of Russia, Whitsuntide 
custom in, ii. 93 

Nerio, wife of Mars, vi. 232 

Nero consecrates his first beard, i. 29 

Nerthus, old German goddess, xi. 28 ,); 
procession of, ii. 144 2,} 

Nestelkniipfen, spell laid on man and 
wife, x. 346 n.2 

Net to catch the sun, i. 316; thesoul or 
genius of a, ii. .147 

Nets, marriage of girls to, ii. 147; to 
catch souls, iii. 38, 69 sg.; taboos ob- 
served at the making of fishing nets, 
iii, 192; as amulets, iii. 300, 307; 
treated as living beings, viii. 240 2.!; 
fumigated with smoke of need-fire, 
x. 280 

Nettles, whipping with, ix. 263; Indians 
beaten with, as an ordeal, x. 64 

Neuautz, in Courland, pig’s tail at sow- 
ing barley at, vii. 300 
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Neuchatel, Midsummer fires in the canton 
Of, X. 172 

Neuenkirchen, in Oldenburg, plague 
hammered into a doorpost at, ix. 64 

Neuerburg, in the Eifel, King and Queen 
of the Bean near, ix. 313 

Neugramatin, in Bohemia, custom of 
‘beating young women with green 
boughs in the Christmas holidays at, 
ix. 270 

Neuhausen, near Merseburg, binder of 
last sheaf wrapt in ears of oats at, vil. 
221 

Neuhof, near Marburg, remedy for gout 
at, ix. 56 

Neumann, J. B., on the belief in demons 
among the Battas, ix. 87; on the 
Batta doctrine of souls, xi. 223 2.? 

Neumark, ‘' Easter Smacks” in, ix. 
269 

Neusass, in West Prussia, the last sheaf 
called the Old Woman at, vii. 137 

Neustadt, in Silesia, Midsummer fires at, 
x. 170; near Marburg, the need-fire 
at, x. 270 

Neuwied, Prince of, on a Minnetaree 
ceremony, vii. 209 7.” 

New, Charles, on the exorcism of 
strangers in East Africa, iii. 103 

New birth, simulation of, among the 
Akikuyu, i. 75 sg., 96sg.; of Brahman 
sacrificer, i, 380 sg.; through blood 
in the rites of Attis, v. 274 sg.; savage 
theory of, v. 299; of Egyptian kings 
at the Sed festival, vi. 153, 155 sg.; of 
novices at initiation, xi. 247, 251, 256, 
257, 261, 262 sg. See also Birth 

—— body obtained at initiation, xi. 252 

— -born children brought to the hearth, 
ii, 232 

-—— Britain, Gazelle Peninsula in, i 
175, iii. 202, iv. 65, vii. 123, ix. 
303; contagious magic by means of 
personal relics in, i. 175 ; contagious 
magic of footprints in, i, 208; rain- 
making in, i. 248 sg.; the Sulka of, 
i, 252, 304, ii. 148, 155 2.}, iii. 151, 
331, 384, iv. 65; charm to make 
the wind blow in, i. 320; magical 
powers ascribed to chiefs in, i. 340; 
new-born children passed through the 
smoke of fire in, ii. 232 2.8; artificial 
deformation of heads in, ii. 298 72.2; 
avoidance of wife's mother in, iii. 85 ; 
magic practised on refuse of food in, 
iii. 128; names of relations by mar- 
riage tabooed in, iii. 344; theory of 
earthquakes in, v. 201; the Melan- 
esians of, their belief in demons, ix. 
82 sg.; expulsion of devils in, ix, 
109 sg.; the Duk-duk society of, x 
It, xi. 246 sg. 
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New Calabar River, human victims 
thrown into the, ii. 158 

Caledonia, magical effigies in, i. 78 ; 
the Belep of, i. 150; homoeopathic 
magic of stones in, i. 162 sgg.; magic 
blent with the worship of the dead 
in, i. 164; rain-making by means 
of a human skeleton in, i. 284 sg., 
314, ii. 47; ceremonies for making 
sunshine and drought in, i. 312 sg., 
314; ideas as to reflections among 
the natives of, iii. 92 sg.; taboos ob- 
served by men who bury corpses in, iii. 
141; continence at the building of a 
canoe in, ili. 202; names of relations 
tabooed in, iii, 344; belief as to 
woman stepping over a cable in, iii. 
424; ceremony at eating first yams in, 
vill. 53; bodies of slain foes eaten 
to acquire their bravery in, viii. 151; 
burying the evil spirit in, ix. 110; 
taro plants beaten to make them grow 
in, ix. 264 

—— Caledonians, the, their ways of 
making rain and sunshine, i. 314; 
their way of detaining the soul in the 
body, iii. 31 

— College, Oxford, Boy Bishop at, ix. 
338 

corn, eaten sacramentally, viii. 48 
sgg. 

—— , everything, excites awe of savages, 
iii. 230 sgg. 

fire, made by friction in rain-charm, 
i. 290 ; made by the friction of sticks at 
Rome, ii. 207, 227 ; made by the fric- 
tion of sticks at rebuilding a village, 
ii, 217, 222; made by friction at 
taking possession of a new house, ii. 
237 sg. ; made by the friction of wood 
after a birth, ii. 239; made at Mid- 
summer, ii. 243; made at beginning 
of a king's reign, ii. 262, 267; made 
by friction of wood, iii. 286, vii. 310 
sg., X. 264; made at festivals of new 
fruits, viii. 65, 74, 75, 78; festival of, 
among the Natchez, viii. 135 ; kindled 
on Easter Saturday, x. 121 sgg. ; made 
at the New Year, x. 134 Ssg., 138, 
140. See also Fire, new 

fruits, ceremonies at eating, viii. 52 
399. i 
Granada, the Muyscas of, i. 303 ; 
their belief as to water-serpents, ii. 
156; the Nauras Indians of, viii. 
I50 

SS Guinea, the Toaripi or Motumotu 
of i. 125, 317, 327, iii. 92; the Motu 
of, i. 317, il. 106, iii. 141, 192, 203 ; 
taboos on pregnant women in,i, 141 7.1}; 
charms to detain the sun in, i. 317 ; 
some of the natives of, reported to be 


ignorant of the art of making fire, ii, 
253 sg. ; Geelvink Bay in, iii. 60; 
use of effigies as substitutes for souls 
in, iii, 63 2.2; the Maclay Coast of, 
iii. 109 ; seclusion and purification of 
man-slayers in, iii. 167 sgg.; the 
Gebars of, ill, 190; Mowat in, iii. 
192; the Wanigela River of, iii. 192; 
dread of sorcery in, iii. 246; cut hair 
destroyed for fear of witchcraft in, iii. 
282 2.; names of relations tabooed 
in, ili. 342 sg.; bull-roarers used to 
ensure good crops in, vii. 110; divi- 
sion of agricultural work between the 
sexes in, vii. 124 ; mourners rub them- 
selves with the juices of the dead in, 
viii. 163 ; belief in the transmigration 
of human souls into animals in, viii. 
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New Guinea, British, charms used by 


hunters in, i. 109; the Mekeo district 
of, i. 134, iii, 144, 148; charm against 
snake-bite in, i. 152 sg. ; contagious 
magic of bodily impressions in, i. 213 ; 
influence of magicians in, i. 337 5g. 3 
befief as to demons of trees in, ii. 42; 
the Sinaugolo tribe of, iii. 147; the 
Roro district of, iii. 148; the Motu- 
motu tribe of, iii. 167, 196, 329, viii. ` 
145; the Koita of, iii. 168; the 
Roro-speaking tribes, iii, 168, 193; 
the Massim of, iii. 169; the Motu 
of, iii. 329; changes in the languages 
of, caused by fear of naming the dead, 
iii. 361 sg.; belief in ghosts in, ix. 84 
sg.; Mowat in, ix. 265; festival of 
wild mango in, x. 7 ; custom observed 
after childbirth in, x. 20; seclusion of 
girls at puberty in, x. 35; dread and 
seclusion of women at menstruation 
in, x. 79; the Toaripi of, x. 84; use 
of bull-roarers in, xi. 228 2.? 


—— Guinea, Dutch, Windessi in, iii. 


169; Doreh in, iii, 170, ix. 178; the 
Nufoors of, iii. 329, 332, 415; the 
Papuans of Doreh Bay in, iv. 287 
(288, in Second Impression); Kaimani 
Bay in, vii. 123; the Papuans of Ayam- 
bori in, vii. 123 ; the Papuans of, their 
belief in demons, ix. 83 

Guinea, German, the Yabim of, 
i. 182, iii. 451, 170, 186 #.!, 306, 
342, 354, 386, vii. 228, viii, 275, 
295 Sg., ix. 188, 232; contagious 
magic of personal remains in, i 
213; charm to hasten the moon in, i. 
319; magic practised on refuse of 
food in, iii, 128; the Monumbos of, 
iii. 169, xi. 382 ; precaution as to spittle 
in, iii. 289; the Kai of, v. 96, vii. 99 
59g., 313, Viii. 33, 152, ix. 264, xi. 
182; the Tami of, v. 198 ; the Bukaua 
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of, vii. 103 sg., 313, Vili. 124, ix. 
83 sg.; rites of initiation in, xi. 193, 
239 397. 

New Guinea, North-West, spirits of 
ancestors thought to live on trees in, 
ii. 32 

Ces South-Eastern, annual ex- 
pulsion of demons in, ix. 134 

Hebrideans, their story of the origin 

of death, ix. 304 

Hebrides, Tana (Tanna) in the, i. 

206, viii. 125; rain-making in the, i. 

308; supernatural powers of chiefs in 

the, i. 339; artificial deformation of 

headsin the, ii. 298 72.2; ghosts impound 
souls in the, iii. 56; Lepers’ Island 
in the, iii. 65 ; magic of refuse of food 

in the, ili. 127; Vaté in the, iv. 12; 

burial alive in the, iv. 12; the natives 

of the, their observation of the Pleiades, 

vii. 313; conception of the external 

soul in the, xi. 197 sgg. 

Ireland, names of relations by 

marriage tabooed in, iii. 344; seclu- 

sion of girls at puberty in, x. 32 s¢q.; 

Duk-duk society in, xi. 247 

Mexico, the aridity of, i. 306; the 

Navajoes of, iii. 325; the Pueblo 

Indians of, vi. 54; the Zuni Indians 

of, viii. 175, x. 132; the Indians of, 

their attempts to escape the pursuit of 
smallpox, ix. 123; and Arizona, use 

of bull-roarers in, xi. 230 #., 231 

moon, ceremonies at the, vi. 141 

sqq. See also Moon 

names given to the sick and old, 

iii. 319; at initiation, iii. 320, 383, 

xi. 259 

potatoes, how eaten, viii. 51 

-— rice, ceremonies at eating the, viii. 
54 577: 

South Wales, custom observed at 

nose-boring in, i. 94; the Kamilaroi 

of, i. ror, viii. 151, 162; natives of, 
bury their dead at flood tide, i. 168 ; 
the Murring tribe of, i 176; tribes 
of, their custom as to extracted teeth, 

i. 176; way of stopping rain in, i, 

253; the Keramin tribe of, i. 304; 

the Ta-ta-thi of, i. 304; natives of, 

their charm for raising a wind, i. 321 

n.l; the Hunter River tribes of, iii. 

84; the Yuin tribes of, iii. 84, 320; 

rule as to covering the mouth ob- 

served by newly initiated men in, iii, 

122; the Ngarigo tribe of, iii. x41, 

iv. 60; aboriginal tribes of, mourning 

custom among the, iii. 182; name- 

sakes of the dead change their names 
in, iii. 355; sacrifice of first-born 

children among the aborigines of, iv. 

179 sg. ; the aborigines of, their ideas 
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as to the Pleiades, vii. 308; the 
Wollaroi of, viii. 163; fish invited to 
come and be caught among the ab- 
origines of, viii. 312 2.; dread of 
women at menstruation in, x. 78; the 
Wongh tribe of, xi. 227; the drama 
of resurrection at initiation in, xi. 235 
sqq. 

N Ea used for new fruits, viii. 81, 
83 

water at Easter, x. 123 

—— World, bathing on St. John’s Day 
in the, v. 249; All Souls’ Day in the, 
vi. 80; Easter ceremonies in the, x. 
127 sg.; magical virtue of plants at 
Midsummer in the, xi. 50 sg. 

— yams, ceremonies at eating, viii. 53, 
58 sgg., ix. 134 sgg. ; festival of the, 
in West Africa, viii. x15 sg.; festival of 
the, in Tonga, viii. 128 sgg 

Year, dated by the Pleiades, vii. 116, 

310, 312, 315; the Chinese, viii. 10; 

expulsion of evils at the, ix. 127, 133, 

149 5g., 155; in Siam, ix. 149 sg.; not 

reckoned from first month, ix. 149 2.2; 

in Japan, ix. 154 #.; sham fight at 

the, ix. 184; the Tibetan, ix. 197, 

203, 218; ceremony at the Tibetan, 

ix. 197 sg.; new fire made at the, x. 

134 S., 138, 140; the Celtic, on 

November first, x. 224 sg. ; the Fijian, 

Tahitian, and Hawaiian, xi. 244 

Year festival in Laos, i, 251; at 

Babylon, iv, Iro, 115, ix. 356 sgq.; 

of the Kayans at the end of harvest, 

vii. 93, 96 s7., 98, 99; among the 

Iroquois, ix. 127, 209 sg.; among 

the Tenggerese of Java, ix. 184; 

among the Mohammedans in North 

Africa, x, 217 sg. 

Year's Day, festival of the dead on, 

vi. 53. 55, 62, 65; part of Christmas 

Boar given to cattle on, vii. 302; fes- 

tival of new yams among the Igbiras 

on, viii. 115 ; at Onitsha, on the Niger, 

ix. 133 ; among the Wotyaks, ix. 155; 

in Corea, annual riddance of evil on, ix. 

202; in Tibet, ceremony on, ix. 203; 

in Breadalbane, ix. 209; among the 

Swahili, ix. 226 2.1; young women 

beat young men on, ix. 271; of the 

Jewish calendar, ix. 359 

Year's Eve, divination by shadows 

on, iii. 88 ; Highland custom of beat- 

ing a man in a cow's hide on, viii. 322; 

in Corea, ix. 147; ‘‘Shooting the 

Witches ” on, ix. 164; in Macedonia, 

ix. 320. See also St. Sylvester’s Day 

Year's Night, omens on, iv. 66 sg. 

Zealand, customs as to the navel- 

String in, i 182; fires in the forests 

of, ii. 256; sanctity of chiefs in, iii 
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134 sgg. ; customs as to eating ob- 
served by chiefs in, iii. 138; sacred- 
ness of chiefs’ blood in, iii. 248; 
sacredness of chiefs’ heads in, iii. 256 
sg. ; customs at hair-cutting in, iii. 
264 sg.; disposal of cut hair in, iii. 
274; Magic use of spittle in, iii. 288 ; 
names of chiefs not to be pronounced 
in, iii, 38r; Rotomahana in, v. 207, 
209 #.; effect of contact with a 
sacred chief in, viii. 28 ; eyes of slain 
chiefs swallowed by warriors in, viii. 
153; Sticks or stones piled on scenes 
of violent death in, ix. 15; human 
scapegoats in, ix. 39. See also Maori 

Newars of Nepaul, their worship of 
frogs, i. 294 Sq. 

Newberry, Professor P. E., on Osiris as 
a cedar-tree god, vi. 109 7.1 

Newman, Ch. L., on the human god of 
the Makalakas, i. 394 7.3 

Newman, J. H., on music, V. 53 sg. 

Newstead, Byron's oak at, xi. 166 

Ngai, Masai god, festivals of prayer in 
honour of, i. 344 ; god of the Akikuyu, 
sheep and goats sacrificed to, ii. 44, 
iii, 204 2.8; children of, ii. 150, v. 68 

Nganga, medicine-man, among the 
Boloki, ix. 76; ‘‘the Knowing Ones,” 
initiates, on the Congo, xi. 251 

Ngarigo tribe of New South Wales, 
novices not allowed to touch food with 
their hands in the, iii. 141 sg. ; their 
belief as to falling stars, iv. 60; ate 
the hands and feet of their foes, viii. 
151 

Ngarong, secret helper, of the Ibans of 
Borneo, xi. 224 7.1 

Ngoc hoang, in Annam, his message of 
immortality to men, ix. 303 

Ngoio, a province of Congo, rule of 
succession to the chiefship in, iv. 118 sq. 

Ngoni, the, of British Central Africa, 
their fear. of being photographed, iii. 
98 ;. their belief in serpents as reincar- 
nations of the dead, v. 82. See also 
Angoni 

Ngumbu, of South Cameroons, their 
fire-drill, ii. 210 

Nguôn So'n valley in Annam, iii. 155 

Nguruhi, the supreme god of the Wahehe, 
vi. 188 sg. 
Nguu, district of German East Africa, 
ghost consulted as oracle in, xi, 312 
Niam-Niam, the, of Central Africa, 
women the agricultural labourers 
among, vii. 119 

Niambe, the supreme god of the Barotse, 
vi. 193 

Nias, island of, magical ceremony to 
catch wild pigs in, i. 109 ; homoeopathic 
magic at planting rice in, i. 143 ; con- 

we 
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ception of the soul in, iii, 29; re- 
covery of lost souls in, iii. 64, 67; 
taboos observed by hunters in, iii. 196 ; 
superstition as to personal names 
among the natives of, iii. 323; taboos 
observed during the hunting season 
in, iii, 410; special language of 
hunters in, iii. 410; special language 
employed by reapers in, iii, 410 sg. ; 
custom of succession to the chieftain- 
ship in, iv. 198 sg.; mock human 
sacrifices at funerals in, iv. 216; con- 
duct of the natives of, in an earthquake, 
V. 201 sg.; head-hunting in, v. 296 
n.1; division of agricultural work be- 
tween the sexes in, vii. 124; harvest 
custom in, vii. 233 sg.; the Pleiades 
observed in, vii. 315 ; crops guarded 
against wild pigs in, viii. 32; mode 
of diverting dangerous spirits from 
pregnant women in, viii. 102 sq.; first- 
fruits offered to ancestors in, viii, 124 ; 
polite treatment of destructive ants in, 
viii. 276; expulsion of demons in, ix, 
I13 sgg. ; explanation of human mor- 
tality in, ix. 303; story of the external 
soul told in, xi. 148 ; ceremonies per- 
formed by candidates for the priesthood 
in, xi. 173 5g. 

Nias, the natives of, believe in demons of 
trees, ii. 33 sg.; their custom of bung- 
ing up the nose and mouth of corpses, 
iii. 31 ; their fear of a rainbow, iii. 79; 
their custom of scrubbing the things 
they buy, iii. 107 

Nibelungenlied, the, Brunhild and Gun- 
ther in, ii. 306 

Nicaragua, maize mixed with human 
blood eaten at festivals in, viii. 
QI sg. 

, Indians of, rules observed by them 
between sowing and harvest, ii, 105 ; 
sacrifice human victims to volcanoes, 
v. 219; their transference of weariness 
to heaps of stones, ix. 9 

Niceros and the were-wolf, story of, x. 
SiS 57. 

Nicholas Bishop, the Boy Bishop elected 
on St. Nicholas’s Day, ix. 338 

Nicholson, General, worshipped as a god 
in his life, i. 404 

Nicholson, R. A., iii. 51 z. 

Nicknames used in order to avoid the 
use of the real names, iii. 321, 331 
Nicobar Islanders reluctant to name the 
dead, iii. 353; their annual expulsion 

of demons in little ships, ix, 201 sg. 

Islands, homoeopathic magic at 

sowing in the, i, 141 ; pregnant woman 

used to fertilize the gardens in the, ii. 

for; customs as to shadows at burials 

in the, iii. 80 sg. ; rain attributed to 
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wrath of spirits in the, iii. 23r; changes 
in the language of the, caused by fear 
of naming the dead, iii. 362 sg.; as- 
sumption of the names of dead grand- 
parents in the, iii. 370; demon of 
disease sent away in a boat from the, 
ix. 189 sq. 

Nicobarese mourners change their names 
and shave themselves for fear of the 
ghost, iii. 357 sg.; their sham fights 
in honour of the dead, iv, 96 sg.; 
their belief in demons, ix. 88; their 
ceremony of exorcism by means of 
pig’s blood and leaves, ix. 262 

Nicolaus Damascenus on a bad king of 
Lydia, i. 366 

Nicolson, Sheriff Alexander, on the last 
sheaf in the Highlands of Scotland, 
vii. 164 sg. 

Nicosia, in Sicily, ceremonies to procure 
rain at, i. 300 

Nidugala, in the Neilgherry Hills, the 
fire-walk at, xi. 8 

Niebuhr, B. G., on Servius Tullius, ii, 
196 z.; on the list of Alban kings, ii. 
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Nieces, aunts named after their, iii. 
332 * . ° 
Nieder-Lausitz, the Midsummer log in, 
xi, 92 2,3 


Niederehe, in the Eifel Mountains, Mid- 
summer flowers at, xi. 48 

NiederpGring in Bavaria, pretence of 
beheading Whitsuntide mummer at, 
iv. 206 sg. 

Nietzold, J., on the marriage of brothers 
with sisters in ancient Egypt, vi. 216 
n+ 

Nieuwenhuis, Dr. A. W., on the Kayan 
fear of being photographed, iii. 99; 
on the fear of strangers among the 
Kayans of Borneo, iii, 104; on the 
association of agriculture with religion 
among the Kayans, vii. 93; on the 
Kayan fear of strangers at religious 
rites, vii. 94 2.2; on a Kayan mas- 
querade, vii. 95; on the New Year 
festival of the Kayans, vii. 96 sgg. ; 
on games as religious rites among the 
Kayans, vii. 97 sgg., 107; on the 
masked dances of the Kayans, ix. 
382 sg. 

Niger, the Bambaras of the, ii. 42; 
Onitsha on the, ix. 133, 210; use 
of human scapegoats on the, ix. 210 
sq.; belief as to external human souls 
lodged in animals on the, xi. 209 

, the Lower, customs observed by 
executioners among tribes of, iii. 172 
#.4;/ vile 155 

Niger Delta, tests of the reincarnation of 
the dead in the, i.411.1 ; deceiving the 
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ghosts of women who died in childbed 
in the, viii. 98; burial custom in the, 
Vili. 98 

Nigeria, the Tomas or Habes of, iii. 124 ; 
natives of, loth to mention the owl by 
its proper name, iii. 401 ; custom of 

' putting kings to death in, iv. 34 sg. 

——, Northern, the Jukos of, viii. 160 

———, Southern, chief as fetishman in, i. 
349 sg.; trees inhabited by the spirits 
of the dead in, ii. 32; disposal of cut 
hair and nails in, iii. 278; the Ijebu 
tribe of, iv. rr2; the Ibo of, x. 4; 
theory of the external soul in, xi. 150, 
200, 203 Sqq. 

Night, burial at, iii. 15; King of the, 
at Porto Novo, iü. 23. See also 
Twelfth Night 

Night-jars, the lives of women in, among 
the Wotjobaluk, xi. 215; called 
women’s ‘‘ sisters” among the Kulin, 
xi. 216 

Nightingale, the flesh of, in homoeopathic 
magic, i. 154 

Nights, custom of reckoning by, ix. 326 
n.* See also Twelve Nights 

Nigmann, E., on the religion of the 
Wahehe, vi. 188 sg. 

Nthongi, a Japanese work, ix, 213 

Nijegorod Government in Russia, 
smouldering faggots in stove not to 
be broken up in the, ii. 232 

Nikclerith, Neane, buries cow alive, x. 
324 Sg. 

Nikunau, one of the Gilbert Islands, 
sacred stones in, V. 108 7.1} 

Nile, young virgin drowned as a sacrifice 
to the, ii. 151; the rise and fallofthe, vi, 
30 sgg.; rises at the summer solstice in 
June, vi. 31 2.1, 33 ; commanded bythe 
king of Egypt to rise, vi. 33; thought 
to be swollen by the tears of Isis, vi. 
33; gold and silver thrown into the 
river at its rising, vi. 40; the rise of, 
attributed to Serapis, vi. 216 5g. 

, the Blue, custom as to kings of 

Fazoql on, iv. 16 

, the ‘' Bride” of the, ii. 151, vi. 38 

—, the Upper, medicine-men as chiefs 
among the tribes of, i. 345; rain- 
makers on, i. 345 sgg.; Kings of the 
Rain on, ii. 2; the Alur of, x. 64 

, the White, the Shilluk of, iv. 17; 
tribes of, never shed human blood in 
their villages, iii. 246 sg.; the Dinka 
of, viii. 37, 114, ix. 193 

Nilles, N., on the blessing of the herbs 
on August rsth, i. 15 7.2 

Nilsson, Professor M. P., on custom of 
sacred prostitution, V. 37 2.2, 57 2.}, 
58 2.2; on the sacrifice of a bull to 
Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia, vi. 239 2.1, 
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viii, 8 2.2; on ‘' Bringing home the 
Maiden,” vii. 58 2.1; on the festival 
of the Threshing-floor at Eleusis, vii. 
62 2.6 

Nim tree, leaves of, as an amulet, iii. 
234 

Nimm, ariver goddess of the Ekoi, ix. 28 

Nine, ruptured child passed nine times 
on nine successive mornings through a 
left ash-tree and attended by nine 
persons, xi. 170 

bonfires on Midsummer Eve an 

omen of marriage, x. 174, 185, 189, 
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cows milked for king, iii. 292 

-— different kinds of wood burnt in the 
Beltane fires, x. 155; used for the 
Midsummer bonfires, x. 172, 201; 
used to kindle need-fire, x. 271, 278, 
280 ; burnt in the need-fire, x. 278 

fallen leaves in magic, i, 109 

—— grains of oats in divination, x. 243 

handfuls of each kind of grain at 

autumnal festival, viii. 49 

knots in magic, iii. 302, 303, 304 

—— leaps over Midsummer fire, x. 193 

male animals of all sorts sacrificed 

at a festival held in Upsala every nine 

years and lasting nine days, ii. 364 sg. 

men in purification of Orestes, i. 

26; employed to make fire by the 

friction of wood, x. 148, 155 

ridges of earth brought from nine 

mountains in a magical ceremony 

performed nine times, ix. 8; ridges 

of ploughed land in divination, x. 235 

skeins of red wool in magic, iii. 
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sorts of flowers on Midsummer Eve, 
to dream on, x. 175, xi. 52; gathered 
for purposes of divination or medicine 
on Midsummer Eve, xi. 52 sg. 

-— stalks of rice in bunches to make 
up the Rice Mother, vii. 195 

-— times to crawl under a bramble as 
a cure, xi. 180 

times nine men make need-fire, x. 

289, 294, 295 

(thrice three) times passed through 
a girth of woodbine, xi. 184; passed 
through a holed stone, xi. 187 

——- turns round a rick, x. 243 

waves, tops of, thrown on patient's 
head, xi. 186 sg. 

Nineteen years’ cycle of Meton, vii. 81 2.3 

Nineveh, capital of Assyria, ii. 130; the 
end of, v. 174; tomb of Sardanapalus 
at, ix. 388 2.1; the burning of Sandan 
at, ix. 390 

Ningu, the paramour of Tiamat, tablets 
of destiny wrested from, iv. 110 

Ninus, Assyrian hero, ix. 391 
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Nirriti, goddess of evil, in Brahman 
ritual, ix. 25 

Nirvana, Buddhist monks seek to attain, 
through voluntary death by fire, iv. 42 

Nisan, a Jewish month, vii. 259 .1, ix. 
356, 361, 415 

Nishga Indians of British Columbia, 
their use of effigies as substitutes to 
save the lives of people, viii. 106 sg. 

Nishinam Indians of California, cere- 
mony performed by childless women 
among the, i. 70 sg.; secrecy of per- 
sonal names among the, iii. 326; hus- 
bands never call their wives by name 
among the, iii. 338 

Niska Indians of British Columbia, their 
cannibal rites, vii. 20; rites of initia- 
tion among the, xi. 271 sg. 

Nisus and his purple or golden hair, 
story of, xi. 103 

Niué or Savage Island, iv. 219. See 
Savage Island 

Njamus, the, of British East Africa, 
their sacrifices of sheep at irrigation 
channels, vi. 38 sg. 

Nkimba, secret society on the Lower 
Congo, xi. 255 7.1 

No, annual expulsion of demons in China, 
ix. 145 Sg. 

Noa, common, opposed to zap, sacred, 
iii, 109 

Noah's ark, i. 334 

Nobosohpoh, a Khasi state, two royal 
families in, ii. 295 

Nocturnal creatures the sex totems of 
men and women, xi. 217 2.4 

Noessa Laut, East Indian island, fisher- 
men’s magic in, i, 109 ; hunter’s magic 
in, i. 114; treatment of the afterbirth 
itr 57, 

Nograd-Ludany, in Hungary, 
summer fires at, x. 179 

Nogués, J. L. M., on the wonderful 
herbs of St. John’s Eve, xi. 45 

Noises made to expel demons, ix. 109 
599.1 147 

Nöldeke, Professor Th., on the sacrifice 
of the first-born, iv. 179 2.4; on Purim 
and Esther, ix. 366 sg., 367 2.1, 368 .; 
on proposed derivation of some names 
in the Book of Esther, ix. 368 .; on 
Omanos and Anadates, ix. 373 2.1 

Nomarchs in Egypt originally worshipped 
as gods, i. 390 7.1 

Nonae Caprotinae, Roman celebration of 
the, ii. 313 57., ix. 258 

Nonnus, on death of Dionysus, vii. 12 sg. 

Noon, fear to lose the shadow at, iii. 
87; sacrifices to the dead at, ili. 88; 
superstitious dread of, iii. 88 

Noose, sun caught in a, i. 316 

Nootka Indians of British Columbia, 
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superstitions as to twins among the, 
i. 263 sg. ; their idea of the soul, iii. 
27; their recovery of lost souls, iii. 
67 n.; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, iii. 146 2.1, x. 43 5g. ; 
their preparation for war, iii. 160 sg. ; 
their custom of devouring dogs, vii. 
20; their propitiation of slain bears, 
viii. 225; their fear of offending fish, 
viii. 251 ; ritual of death and resurrec- 
tion among the, xi. 270 sg. 

Nootka Sound, the Indians of, their pre- 
paration for whaling, iii. 191 

wizard, his magic to procure fish, i. 
108 

Nord, the department of, giants at 
Shrove Tuesday in, xi. 35 

Norden, E., on the Golden Bough, xi. 
284 n.’ 

Nordlingen, in Bavaria, last thresher 
wrapt in straw at, vii. 22r 59.3 
strangers tied up in sheaves at harvest 
at, vii. 225 ; saying as to wind in corn 
at, vii. 296 

Nore, A. de, on the Yule log in France, 
X. 250 5g., 253 

Norfolk, Plough Monday in, viii. 330 7.1; 
use of orpine for divination in, xi. 
61 2.4 

Norman peasants gather seven kinds of 
plants on St. John’s Day, xi. 51 sg. 

Normandy, rain-producing spring in, i. 
301; Burial of Shrove Tuesday in, 
iv. 228; rolling in dew on St. John's 
Day in, v. 248; pretence of tying up 
landowner in last sheaf at harvest in, 
vii. 226; the quail at harvest in, vii. 
295; the Bocage of, vii. 295, ix. 183 
sq., 316, 323 ; Midsummer fires in, x. 
185 sg.; the Yule log in, x. 252; 
torchlight processions on Christmas 
Eve in, x. 266; processions with 
torches on the Eve of Twelfth Day in, 
x. 340; wonderful herbs and flowers 
gathered at Midsummer in, xi. 46; 
wreaths of mugwort a protection 
against thunder and thieves in, xi. 
59; vervain gathered at Midsummer 
in, xi. 62 

Norrland, Midsummer bonfires in, x. 
172 

Norse legends as to eating hearts of 
wolf, bear, and dragon, viii. 146 

Stories of the external soul, xi. 

11g 5g. 

trinities, ii. 364 

Norsemen, their custom of wounding the 
dying, iv. 13 59. 

North Africa, festivals of swinging in, 
iv. 284; Midsummer festival of fire 
and water among the Mohammedans 
of, V. 249, X. 213 39g. 
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North American Indian theory of brandy, 
viii. 147 

American Indians, their exorcism of 
strangers, iii, 105; their dread of 
menstruous women, iii, 145; their 
customs on the war-path, iii. 158 
sqq.; ceremonies observed by man- 

* slayers among the, iii. 181 sgg.; their 
chastity before hunting, iii. 197 sgg. ; 
their theory of names, iii. 318 sg. ; 
personal names kept secret among the, 
iii. 325 sg. ; namesakes of the dead 
change their names among the, iii. 
356; tell their mythic tales only in 
winter, iii. 385 sg.; their funeral cele- 
brations, iv. 97; their firm belicf in 
immortality, iv. 137; the Corn Woman 
among the, vii. 177; their theory of 
the lower animals, viii. 205 sg. ; their 
respect for rattlesnakes, viii. 217 5g¢.; 
their ceremonies at killing a wolf, viii. 
2205sg.; their propitiationof slain bears, 
viii. 224 sgg.; their ceremonious treat- 
ment of dangerous animals, viii. 237 ; 
their belief that each species of animals 
hasits patron or genius, viii. 2435¢.; may 
not break the bones of the animals 
they eat at feasts, viii. 258 2.°; their 
reluctance to let dogs gnaw the bones 
of animals, viii, 259; revere their 
totem animals, viii. 311 ; their personal 
totems, xi. 222 #.5, 226 2.1 See also 
America and American Indians 

Berwick, Satan preaches at, xi. 
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-West America, Indians of, do not 
speak of a person till his bones are 
finally disposed of, iii. 372 

-Western Provinces of India, gods 
shut up in wood im the, ix. 61; the 


tug-of-war in the, ix. 181. See also 
India 

Northampton, May garlands in, ii. 
60 sg. 


Northamptonshire, May-trees in, ii. 59 
sq.; May carols in, ii. 6x 2.1; Plough 
Monday in, viii. 330 #.l; cure for 
cough in, ix. 51; sacrifice of a calf in, 
xX. 300 

Northern Territory, Australia, beliefs as 
to the birth of children in the, v. 103 
Sq. 

Northumberland, belief as to death at 

ebb-tide in, i. 168 ; the Borewell, near 

Bingfield in, ii. 161 ; child's first nail- 

parings buried under an ash-tree in, 

iii, 276 ; the mell sheaf in, vii. 151 ; 

Midsummer firesin, x. 197 5g.; divina- 

tion at Hallowe’en in, x. 245; the 

Yule log in, x. 256; need-fire in, x. 

288 sg. ; ox burnt alive in, to stop a 

murrain, xX. 301 
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Nortia, Etruscan goddess, ix. 67 

Norton Sound, the small sculpin of, i. 288 

Norway, precautions against witches on 
Walpurgis Night in, ii. 54 ; the Whit- 
suntide Bride and Bridegroom in, ii. 
92 ; buried timber in the peat-bogs of, 
ii. 352; nail-parings burnt or buried 
for fear of elves in, iii. 283; the Pea- 
mother in, vii, 132; the Old Hayman 
killed at haymaking in, vii, 223; harvest 
customs in, vii. 225, 282; ‘‘ Killing the 
Hare” at harvest in, vii. 280; belief 
as to eating flesh of white snake in, 
viii. 146 ; cairns in, ix. 14; bonfires on 
Midsummer Eve in, x. 171; the need- 
fire in, x. 280; superstitions about a 
parasitic rowan in, xi. 281 

Norwegian sailors, their use of rowan, 
ix, 267 

witch sinks ship, i. 326 

Norwich, greasing the weapon instead of 
the wound at, i, 203 

Cathedral, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 
337; Easter candle in, x. 122 z, 

Nose stopped to prevent the escape of 
the soul, iii. 31, 71 

Nose-boring, custom observed by medi- 
cine-men at, in New South Wales, 
1. 94 

Nostrils, soul supposed to escape by the, 
iil, 30, 32, 33, 122 

Nosy Be, an island of Madagascar, wor- 
shipful black bull kept in, viii. 40 7. 

Nottinghamshire, harvesters drenched 
with water in, v. 238 2.; Plough 
Monday in, viii. 330 2.1; the Hem- 
lock Stone in, x. 157 

Nouer l'aiguilette, spells cast on man 
and wife, x. 346 7.? 

Nouzon, in the Ardennes, the Yule log 
at, X. 253 

Novelties, the savage distrust of, ili. 230 
sqq. 

Pe aie; festivals of the dead in, vi. 
51, 54, 69 sgg. ; the month of sowing 
in Egypt, vi. 94; annual ceremony at 
catching sea-slug in, ix. 143; expulsion 
of demons in, ix. 204 

the rst, All Saints’ Day, vi. 70 sg., 

77, 82, 83, x. 225; old New Year's 

Day in the Isle of Man, x. 224 sg. 

the 2nd, All Souls’ Day, vi. 69, 70 
sq., 81 

Novgorod, image of Perun at, ii. 365; 
perpetual fire of oak-wood at, ii. 365 

Novices at initiation, taboos observed by, 
iii, 141 sg., 156 sg.; supposed to be 
swallowed and disgorged by a spirit 
or monster, xi. 235, 240 Sf., 242, 
246; supposed to be newly born, xi. 
247, 251, 256, 257, 261, 262 59. ; 
begotten anew, xi. 248; at initiation 
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killed as men and brought to life as 
animals, xi, 272 

Novitiate of priests and priestesses, v. 66, 
68 

Nuba negroes, office of rain-maker among 
Hales Wh, 3 

Nubas, the, of Jebel-Nuba, taboos ob- 
served by women in the absence of 
their husbands among, i, 122; will 
not cut a certain thorn-tree during the 
rainy season, ii. 49 7.3; their priestly 
king, ii. 132; their customs at millet- 
harvest, vill. 114 

Nuehr, a pastoral tribe of the Upper 
Nile, their reverence for their cattle, 
Viii. 

Nufoors of Dutch New Guinea unwilling 
to mention their names, iii. 329, and 
the names of their relations by mar- 
riage, iii. 332, 341 sg.; taboo observed 
by them at sea, iii. 415 

Nulit language in Victoria, iii. 110 

Nullakun tribe of Australia, their belief 
as to the birth of children, v. ro1 

Numa, an adept in drawing down light- 
ning, ii, 18r; as Flamen Dialis, ii. 
192; builds the temple of Vesta, ii. 
200 sg. ; his sons, ii. 270.2; a Sabine 
of Cures, ii. 270 7.8; a priestly king, 
ii. 289; born on the day of the Parilia, 
April zīst, ii. 325, 329 

and Egeria, i. 18, ii. 172 3g., 193, 380 

Numa’s birthday, ii. 325, 348; ‘‘ Numa’s 
crockery,” ii. 202 

Numbering the herds on St. George's 
Day, ii. 338 

Numicius, the river, ii. 181 

Nuns of St. Brigit, at Kildare, ii. 240 sg. 

Nuremberg, the ‘‘ Carrying out of Death” 
at, iv. 234 

Nurin, a mythical maiden in a rain- 
making ceremony, i. 275 sg. 

Nurtunjas, sacred poles among the 
Arunta, xi. 219 

Nusku, Egyptian fire-god, i. 67 

Nut, Egyptian sky-goddess, mother of 
Osiris, Ve 283 2.%, vi. 6, 16, ix. 341; 
in a sycamore tree, vi. 110 

Nut-trees, foreskins placed in, i. 95 7.8 

-water brewed at Midsummer, xi. 47 

Nutlets of pines used as food, v. 278 7.2 

Nutritive and vicarious types of sacrifice, 
vi. 226 

Nuts passed across Midsummer fires, x. 
190; in fire, divination by, at Hal- 
lowe’en, X. 237, 239, 241, 242, 245 

Nyadiri, river in Mashonaland, iii. 9 

Nyakang, the first of the Shilluk kings, 
iv. 18 sgg.; the shrines of, iv. 19; as 
rain-giver, iv. 19, 20; worshipped as the 
god of his people, vi, 162 sgq.; incarnate 
in various animals, vi. 163 sg.; his 
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mysterious disappearance, vi. 163 ; his 
graves, vi. 163, 166; historical reality 
of, vi. 164, 166 sg.; his relation to 
the creator Juok, vi. 164 sg. com- 
pared to Osiris, vi. 167 

Nyalich, synonym for Dengdit, the name 
of the Supreme Being of the Dinka, 
viii. 40 7. 

Nyanja chief vulnerable by a sand-bullet, 
xi. 314 

-speaking tribes of British Central 
Africa, their belief that skin-disease is 
caused by eating the totem, viii. 26; 
of Angoniland, their customs as to girls 
at puberty, x. 25 sg. 

Nyanza, Lake, incarnate human god of, 
i. 395 

, Lake Victoria, vii. 118 

N yanza region, kings banished for drought 
in the, i. 353 

Nyassa, Lake, iii. 97, viii. 99, 112, ix. 
10, x. 28, 81 ; people to the east of, 
crawl through an arch as a precau- 
tion against sickness, evil spirits, etc., 
xi, 181 

Nyassa-Tanganyika plateau, custom of 
carriers to deposit stones on heaps 
in the, ix. 10 sg. 

Nyassaland, women will not name their 
husbands in, iii. 336 

Nyeledit, the Supreme Being of the 
Nuebtr, viii. 39 

Nyikpla or Nyigbla, a negro divinity, 
associated with falling stars, iv. 61, 
viii. 45 

Nymphs of oaks at Rome, ii.172,185 ; of 
the Fair Crowns at Olympia, vi. 240 

Nysa, in the valley of the Maeander, v. 
205, 206 n.l; sacrifice of bull at, v. 
292 n.’ 

Nyuak, L., on guardian spirits of Sea 
Dyaks, v. 83 


Oak, statue of Artemis under an, i. 38 
m.1; worshipped by the Galatians, ii. 
126; sanctuary of the, at Dodona, 
ii. 176 ; its diffusion in Europe, ii. 349 
sqq. ; worship of the, ii. 349 sgg. ; the 
British (Quercus robur), in France, 
Germany, Russia, and England, ii. 355; 
oracular, at Dodona, ii. 358; sacred 
to Jupiter, ii. 361; worshipped by 
the ancient Celts, ii. 362 sg.; wor- 
shipped by the ancient Teutons, ii. 
363 sgg. ; worshipped by the ancient 
Slavs, ii, 365; worshipped by the 
ancient Lithuanians, ii. 365 sgg. ; 
revered by the Esthonians, ii. 367 sg.; 
worshipped in modern Europe, ii. 370 
sqq. ; effigy of Death buried under an, 
iv. 236; dance round, at harvest, vii. 
288 ; sacred, of old Prussians, ix, 391 ; 
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associated with thuader, x. 145; the 
principal sacred tree of the Aryans, 
xi. 89 sg.; human representatives of 
the oak perhaps originally burnt at the 
fire-festivals, xi. go, 92 sg. ; children 
passed through a cleft oak as a cure 
for rupture or rickets, xi. 170 s44. ; 

. life of, in mistletoe, xi. 280, 292; 
supposed to bloom on Midsummer 
Eve, xi. 292, 293; struck by lightning 
oftener than any other tree of the 
European forest, xi. 298 sgg. See also 
Oak-tree and Oaks 

Oak of Errol, fate of the Hays bound 
up with the, xi. 283 sg. 

, evergreen, in making fire, ii. 251 ; 
the Golden Bough grew on an, ii. 379 

—— of the Guelphs, xi. 166 sg. 

, holy, of the old Prussians, iv. 42 

planted by Byron, xi. 166 

—— of Romove, xi. 286 

a or rock, born of an,” i. 100 2.) 

, sacred, in a Greek story, i 158; 

on the Capitol, ii. 176, 184; at Delphi, 

iv. 80 sg. 

or terebinth, sacred at Mamre, v. 
37 2.7 

— and thunder, the Aryan god of the, 
ii. 356 sgg., x. 265; oak, sky, rain, 
and thunder, god of the, ii. 349 sg. 

— of the Vespasian family at Rome, 
xi. 168 

and wild olive, pyre of i 
made of, ix. 391 

Oak branch in rain-charm, i. 309 

—— branches, Whitsuntide mummer 
swathed in, iv. 207 

crown sacred to Jupiter, ii. 176, 

184, 189; sacred to Juno, ii. 184, 189 

-god married to the oak-goddess, ii. 

142, 189 sg.; how he becamea god of 

lightning, thunder, and rain, ii. 372 sgg. 

Grove, Chapel of the, at Rome, ii. 

185; Gate of the, at Rome, ii. 185; 

Street of the, at Rome, ii. 186 

groves in ancient Ireland, ii. 242 3g., 

363 

leaves, crown of, ii. 175, 176 3g., 

184, iv. 80 sgg.; "oil of St. John” 

found on St. John’s Morning upon, 

xi. 82 sg. 

log a protection against witchcraft, 

xi. 92 

-mistletoe an ‘‘all-healer” or 
panacea, xi. 77, 79, 82; a remedy for 
epilepsy, xi. 78, 83; to be shot down 
with an arrow, xi. 82; a panacea for 
green wounds, xi. 83; a protection 
against conflagration, xi. 85, 293 

—— -nymphs at Rome, ii. 172, 185 

-spirit, the priest of the Arician 

grove a personification of an, xi. 285 
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Oak-tree guarded by the King of the 
Wood at Nemi, i. 42; worshipped in 
Syria, ii, 16; pain pegged into an, 
ix. 58; worshipped by the Cheremiss, 
X ties 

-trees revered by the Wends, ii. 55 ; 
sacrifices to, ii. 366; ague transferred 
to, ix. 57 sg.; rupture nailed into, ix. 
60; toothache nailed into, ix. 60; 
planted at marriage, xi. 165 

—— twigs and leaves used to keep off 
witches, xi. 20 

——— -wood, Vesta’s fire at Rome fed 
with, ii. 186 ; perpetual fire of, ii. 262, 
365, 366, xi. 285 sg.; ceremonial fires 
kindled by the friction of, ii. 372; 
used to kindle the need-fire, x. 148, 
271, 272, 275, 276, 278, 281, 289 $g., 
xi. go sg. ; used to kindle the Beltane 
fires, x. 148, 155; used to kindle 
Midsummer fire, x. 169, 177, Xi. 
gt sg. ; used for the Yule log, x. 248, 
250, 251, 257, 258, 259, 260, 263, 
264 $q., xi. 92; fire of, used to detect 
a murderer, xi. 92 7.4 

—— -woods on the site of ancient Rome, 
ii. 184 sg. 

—— -worship of the Druids, ii. 9, xi. 
76 sg., 301 

Oaken image dressed as a bride, ii. 
140 sq. ; leaves in medicine, ix. 58 

Oaks at Troezen, i. 26; revered by 
heathen Lithuanians, ii. 9; oracular, 
ii. 43; sacred among the old Prus- 
sians, ii. 43; sacred to Jupiter, ii. 175, 
176; in peat-bogs of Europe, ii. 
350 5gq.; in peat-bogs of Ireland, 
ii. 351; in pile villages of Europe, 
ii. 352 sg.; of Ireland, ii. 363; sick 
people passed through holes in, ii. 
371; often struck by lightning, ii. 373 ; 
mistletoe growing on, in Sweden, xi. 
87; planted by Sir Walter Scott, xi. 
166 ; mistletoe growing on, in England 
and France, xi. 316 

Oath by passing between the pieces of a 
sacrificial victim, i. 289 2.4; taken by 
Mexican kings at their accession, i. 
356, 416; by the Styx, iv. 70 2.1; of 
Egyptian kings not to correct the vague 
Egyptian year by intercalation, vi. 26; 
of women by the Pleiades, vii. 311; 
not to hurt Balder, x. 101 

Oaths on stones, i, 160 sg.; by the 
king of Egypt, i. 419; accompanied 
by eating a sacred substance, viii. 313 

Oats, nine grains of, in divination, x. 
243 

Oats-bride, vii. 162, 163, 164 

-bridegroom, vii. 163 

—— -cow, reaper of last oats, vii, 289 ; 
thresher of last oats, vii. 290 
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Oats-fool, vii. 148 

-goat, at harvest, vii. 270, 282, 283, 
284; at threshing, vii, 286, 287; 
mummer called the, vili. 327 

— -king, in Silesia, vii. 164 

-man, at harvest, vii. 163, 221 ; at 

threshing, vii. 223 

-mother, the last sheaf, vii. 135 

——— -queen, in Silesia, vii. 164 

-sow, at making last sheaf, vii. 298 

-stallion, the last sheaf, vil. 292 

-wolf, in the last sheaf, vii. 271, 273; 

woman who binds the last sheaf called, 

vii. 274 

-woman, at harvest feast, vii. 163 

Oban district, Southern Nigeria, belief 
as to external human souls lodged in 
animals in the, xi. 206 sgg. 

Obassi Nsi, earth-god of the Ekoi, ix. 22 

Obelisk, image of Astarte, v. 14 

Obelisks, sacred, at Gezer, v. 108 

Oberinntal, in Tyrol, the last thresher 
called Goat at, vii. 286 

Oberkrain, the Slovenes of, their customs 
on Shrove Tuesday, ii. 93 

Oberland, in Central Germany, the Yule 
log in the, x. 248 sg. 

Obermedlingen, in Swabia, the Cow at 
threshing at, vii. 290 sg. ; fire kindled 
on St. Vitus’s Day at, x. 335 $g. 

Oberpfalz, Bavaria, the Old Man at 
threshing in some parts of, vii. 222 

Objects, souls ascribed to inanimate, 
ix. 90 

O’Brien, Murragh, executed for treason, 
iii. 244 

Obscene images of Osiris, vi. 112 

language in ritual, iii. 154, 155 

songs sung by women on special 
occasions, viii. 280 

Obscenities in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the Festival of the Threshing -floor, 
and the Thesmophoria, vii. 62 sg. 

Obscenity in rain-making, i. 267 59., 
269, 278, 284 2. 

Observational power of savages, ix. 326 

Obubura district of Southern Nigeria, 
human souls in fish in, xi. 204 

Ocrisia, mother of Servius Tullius, con- 
ceives by the fire-god, ii. 195 ; a slave- 
woman of Corniculum, ii. 270 2. 

Octavian plunders the sanctuary at Nemi, 
i. 4; his provision for knocking 
a nail into the temple of Mars, ix. 
67 7.1 

Octennial cycle based on an attempt to 
harmonize lunar and solar time, iv. 
68 sg. ; old, in Greece, vi. 242 7., viL 
80 sgg. 

period of Greek games, vii. 80 

tenure of the kingship, iv. 58 sgg. 

vii, 82, 85 
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October, horse sacrificed at Rome in, ii. 
229, 326, ix. 230; the 1st of, a great 
Saxon festival, vi. 8r 2.3; the vintage 
month in modern Greece, vii. 47; the 
month of ploughing and sowing in 
Greece, vii. 50 ; the 15th, annual sacri- 
fice of horse at Rome on, viii. 42 sgq. ; 
annual expulsion of demons in, ix. 226 
nm.1; ceremony of the new fire in, x. 
136; the last day of ( Hallowe'en), x. 139 

Octopuses presented to Greek infants,i.156 

Ocymum sanctum, Holy Basil, worshipped 
in India, ii. 26 sg. 

Ode branch of Ijebu tribe in Southern 
Nigeria, mysterious chief of the, iv. 112 

Oder, the river, Whitsuntide custom on, 
ii, 84 

Odessa, New Easter fire carried to, x. 1307. 

Odilo, abbot of Clugny, institutes Feast 
of All Souls, vi. 82 

Odin, as a magician, i. 241 sg.; King 
Olaf sacrificed to, for the crops, 
i. 367; the Norse god of war, ii. 
364; thought to receive in Valhalla 
only the dead in war, iv. 13; legend 
of the deposition of, iv. 56; sacrifice 
of king’s sons to, iv. 57, 160 s4., 
vi. 220; human sacrifices to, iv. 160 
Sq., 188; hanged on a tree, V. 290; 
human victims dedicated by hanging 
to, v. 290 

, Othin, or Woden, the father of 
Balder, x. IOI, 102, 103 2. 

Ododop tribe of Southern Nigeria, chiefs 
of the, keep their external souls in 
buffaloes, xi. 208 

O'Donovan, E., on a Turcoman remedy 
for fever by means of knotted threads, 
iii. 304 

Oedipus, supposed effects of his incest with 
his mother, ii. 115; his exposure, 
parricide, and incest, iv. 193 

Oefoten, in Norway, laggards in reaping 
called goats at, vii. 282 

Oels, in Silesia, expulsion of witches on 
Good Friday at, ix. 157; Midsummer 
fires at, x. 170 

Oeneus, king of Calydon in Aetolia, 
father of Tydeus, ii. 278 

Oeniadae, the ancient, Prince Sunless at, 
X. 2I 

Oenomaus, king of Pisa, father of 
Hippodamia, ii. 300; his chariot-race 
at Olympia, ii. 300, iv. 91; his incest 
with his daughter, v. 44 2.1 

Oesel, the island of, the Esthonians of, 
i, 21r, ili, 4I sg., vii. 298, viii. 5I; 
contagious magic of footprints in, i. 
211; custom of reapers in, i. 329; 
belief as to whirlwinds in, iii. 41 sg. ; 
belief as to falling stars in, iv. 66; 
the last sheaf called the Rye-boar in, 
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vii. 298; the Christmas Boar in, vii. 
302; custom at eating the new corn 
in, viii. 51; heaps of sticks or stones 
in, ix. 14; Midsummer fires in, x. 180; 
St. John’s herbs in, xi. 49 

Oeta, Mount, Hercules burnt on, V. 111, 

. 116, 211 

Offenburg, in the Black Forest, Mid- 
summer fires at, x. 168 

Offerings to dead kings, vi. 194; at 
cairns, ix. 26 sgg. ; to demons, ix. 96, 
See also Sacrifices 

'' Offscouring ” (weplynua), term applied 
to a human scapegoat, ix. 255 .} 

Offspring, charms to procure, i. 70 sgg. 

Ogboni, a secret society on the Slave 
Coast, xi. 229 2, 

Ogginn, a white ox and a holy cave in 
the Caucasus, viii, 313 2.1 

Ogom, a fetish doctor of Nigeria, not 
allowed to quit his house, iii. 124 

Ogre whose soul was in a bird, story of 
the, xi. 98 sg. 

Ogres in stories of the external soul, xi. 
100 59g. 

Ogress whose life was in a spinning- 
wheel, xi. 100 

Ogun, war-god of the Yorubas, viii. 14959. 

Oho-haraht, ‘‘Great Purification,” a 
Japanese ceremony performed on the 
last day of the year, ix. 213, 213 2. 

Oijo, the Alafin of, paramount king of 
Yoruba-land, iv. 203 

Oil not to be touched by people at home 
in absence of hunters, i. 120; poured 
on stones as a means of averting bullets 
from absent warriors, i. 130; to be 
made when the tide is high, i. 167; 
poured on stone as a rain-charm, i 
305, 346; and wine poured on sacred 
tree, ii. 50; made by pure youths and 
maidens, ili, 201; made by chaste 
women, iii. 201 ; to be called water at 
evening and night, iii. 41x; human 
victim anointed with, vii. 246, 247 

, holy, poured on king’s head, v. 
2I; poured on sacred stones, V. 36; 
as vehicle of inspiration, v. 74; smeared 
on sick people, viii. 123 

‘t — of St. John,” found on oaks on 
St. John's (Midsummer) morning, xi. 
82 sg., 293 

Oiling the body forbidden for magical 
reasons to wives in the absence of 
their husbands, i. 120, 122; as a pro- 
tection against demons, ili. 201 

the hair forbidden to women while 
their husbands are away at war, i. 127 

Ointment, magical, applied to weapon 
instead of to wound, i. 202; extracted 
from dead bodies, the fat of animals, 
etc., viii. 163 sgg. 
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Oise, French department of, dolmen in, 
xi. 188 

Ojebways, or Ojibways, the, magical 
images among, i. 55; their contagious 
magic of footprints, i. 212; their cere- 
mony at an eclipse of the sun, i. 311; 
their belief in tree-spirits, ii. 18 ; custom 
observed by them on the war-path, iii. 
x60; their reluctance to tell their 
names, iii. 326; husbands and wives 
will not mention each other’s names 
among the, iii. 338; their story of the 
type of Beauty and the Beast, iv. 130 
z.1; their respect for rattle-snakes, 
viii. 219; their propitiation of slain 
bears, vill. 225 sg.; ritual of death 
and resurrection among, xi. 268 

Okanaken Indians of British Columbia, 
their first-fruit ceremonies, viii. 134 

Okhotsk Sea, whales in the, viii. 232 

Oklahoma, the Yuchi Indians of, viii. 75 

Okunomura, Japanese village, rain- 
making at, i. 297 

Olachen fish, ceremonies at catching the 
first of the season, viii. 254 sg. 

Olaf, king of Sweden, sacrificed to Odin 
for the crops, i. 367 

Olala, secret society of the Niska Indians, 
xi, 271 5g. 

Olaus Magnus, on were-wolves, x. 308 

Olba, priestly kings of, V. 143 sgg., 161; 
the name of, v. 148; the ruins of, v. 
I5I sq. 

Old animal, bone of, eaten to make eater 
old, viii. 143 

Barley-woman, last sheaf at harvest 

called the, vii. 139 

— Calabar, viii. 108 

Christmas Day (Twelfth Night), ix. 

2I 

Corn-woman at threshing, vii. 147 

Hay-man at haymaking, vii. 223 

—— Man, name of the corn-spirit, iv. 
253 sg. ; name given to the last sheaf, 
vii. 136 sgg., 148 Sg., 218 Sg., 289 ; 
at threshing, vii. 148 sg., 224 

men, savage communities ruled by 
an oligarchy of, i. 216 sg.; government 
by, in aboriginal Australia, i. 334 sg. 

—— people killed, iv. 11 sgg. 

Potato Woman, at digging potatoes, 

vii. 145 

Rye-woman, the last sheaf called 

the, vii. 139; binder of the last sheaf 

called the, vii. 140, 145; killed in the 

last stalks cut, vii. 223; killed in the 

last corn threshed, vii. 224; last sheaf 

left for the, vii. 232 

Testament, leprosy in the, viii. 27 

—— Wheat-woman, vii. 139 

Wife (Cazlleach), name given to 

last corn cut, vii. 140 sgg., 164 59g. ; 
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(“© Old Woman”), effigy burnt on the 
first Sunday of Lent, x. 116; effigy 
burnt on the last day of Carnival, 
x. 120 
Old Witch, burning the, at harvest, vii, 224 
Wives, the Day of the, Thursday 
of Mid-Lent, iv. 241 
Woman, Sawirz the, a ceremony at 
Mid-Lent, iv. 240 sgg.; name applied 
to the corn-spirit, iv. 253 sg. ; of the 
corn, mythical being of the Cherokee 
Indians, vi. 46 sg., vii. 177; name 
given to the last corn cut or threshed, 
Vii. 136 sg., 147, 223 ; name given to 
the thresher of the last corn, vii. 147 
Woman (Bata), a mummer at Car- 
nival, viii. 332, 333, 334; perhaps a 
rustic prototype of Demeter, viii. 334 
Woman who Never Dies, North 
American Indian personification of 
maize, vii. 204 sgq. 
women as representatives of the 
Corn-goddess, vii. 205 sg. 
Oldenberg, Professor H., on the distinc- 
tion between religion and magic, i. 225 
m.; on the magical nature of ancient 
Indian ritual, i. 228; on the priority 
of magic to religion, i. 235 2.1; on 
the ritual observed by a Brahman in 
learning the Sakvari song, i. 269 sg. ; 
on foundation-sacrifices, iii. 91 7. 3 
on King Vikramaditya, iv. 122 2.7; 
on the belief in ghosts and demons 
among the Hindoos of the Vedic ages, 
ix. 90 sg. ; on the Indian drama, ix. 
385 2.1 
Oldenburg, mirrors covered after a death 
in, iii. 95; disposal of cut hair and 
nails in, iii. 275 sg.; fox’s tongue a 
remedy for erysipelas in, viii. 270; 
popular cures in, ix. 49, 51, 52, 53, 
58; plague hammered into a wall in, 
ix. 64; the immortal dame of, x. 100 ; 
Shrove Tuesday customs in, x. 120; 
Easter bonfires in, x. 140; burning or 
boiling portions of animals or things 
to force witch to appear in, x. 321 sq. 5 
witch as toad in, x. 323; children 
passed through a cleft oak as a cure 
in, xi. 171 sg. ; custom as to milking 
cows in, xi. 185; sick children passed 
through a ring of yarn in, xi. 185 
Oldfield, A., on the avoidance of the 
names of thedead among the Australian 
aborigines, iii. 350 
Oldfield, H. A., on the Dassera festival 
in Nepaul, ix. 226 7.1 
Olea chrysophiila, used as fuel for bon- 
fire, xi, II 
Oleae, the, at Orchomenus, iv. 163, 164 
* «Oleander, the Sultan of the,” x. 18, xi. 
51; gathered at Midsummer, xi. 51 
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Oligarchy of old men, savage communities 
ruled by an, i. 216 sg. ; of old men 
the ruling body among the Australian 
aborigines, i. 335 

Olive of the Fair Crown at Olympia, vi. 
240 

, the sacred, at Olympia, vi. 240, 

xi. 80 7.3 

, wild, and oak, pyre of Hercules 
made of, ix. 391 

Olive-branches carried in procession and 
hung over doors at Athens, vi. 238 

crown of victor in chariot-race at 

Olympia, iv. 91, vi. 240; of Zeus at 

Olympia, iv. 91 

-tree of Pallas, ii. 142 ”.2; nails 
knocked into an, as a cure, ix. 60 

—— wood, sacred images carved of, i. 


Olivas planted and gathered by pure boys 
and virgins, ii. 107 

Olmiitz, district of, the last sheaf called 
the Beggar in, vii. 232 

Olo Ngadjoe (Oloh Ngadju), the, of 
Borneo, their belief as to albinoes, v. 
91; their use of puppets as substitutes 
for living persons, viii. roo sg. 

Olofaet, a fire-god, in Namoluk, xi. 295 

Olonetz, the Government of, in Russia, 
collective suicide in, iv. 45 2.1; festival 
of the dead in, vi. 75 

Olori, a guardian spirit of the Yorubas, 
iii. 252 

Oltscha (Orotchis ?), their bear-feast, viii, 
197 2.” 

Olympia, home of Xenophon near, i. 7 ; 
Mount Cronius at, i. 46 72.4; the 
sacred white poplar of Zeus at, ii. 
220, xi. go #.1, ox #.7; Endymion 
at, ii. 299, iv. go; tomb of Endymion 
at, ii. 299, iv. 287; Pelops and Hip- 
podamia at, ii. 299 $., iv. 91 ; races 
for the kingdom at, ii. 299 sg., iv. go, 
90 sg.; Tram annually sacrificed to 
Pelops at, ii. 300, viii. 85; sacred 
precinct of Pelops at, ii. 300, iv. 287; 
Oenomaus at, ii. 300, iv. 91; chariot- 
races at, ii. 300, iv. 90 sg.; worship 
of Thunderbolt Zeus at, ii. 361; girls’ 
race at, iv. 91; image of Zeus at, iv. 
gi; victor’s wreath of olive at, iv. gr, 
vi. 240; the sacred olive at, iv. 91, 
vi. 240, xi. 80 7.3; the quack Pere- 
grinus burns himself at, v. 181; rule 
as to cutting olive branches to 
form the victors’ crowns at, vi. 240, 
xi, 80 .3; festival of Cronus at, ix. 
352 3g. 

Olympiads based on the octennial cycle, 
iv. 90; mode of calculating the, vii. 
80; beginning of reckoning by, vii. 
82 
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Olympic cycleof fouroreight years, vi. 80 

festival, death of Peregrinus by fire 

at the, iv. 42; based on the octennial 
cycle, iv. 89 sg., vi. 242 2.1; based on 
astronomical, not agricultura! con- 

siderations, iv. 105 

games, iv. 105, vii. 80, 86; said 

` to have been founded in honour of 
Pelops, iv. 92 

—— stadium, the, iv. 287 

victors regarded as embodiments of 
Zeus, iv. 90 sg., or of the Sun and 
Moon, iv. 91, 105 

Olympus, Mount, in Cyprus, iv. 81, v. 32 

Mount, at Tempe, iv. 81, vi. 240 

Olynthiac, river in Macedonia, fish in the, 
ix. 142 n.l 

Olynthus, tomb of, ix. 143 7. 

Omagua Indians of Brazil, their belief in 
the influence of the Pleiades on human 
destiny, vii. 309 

Omaha hunters cut out tongues of slain 
buffaloes, viii. 269 

Indians, of North America, their 
rain-making, i. 249; their charm to 
start a breeze, i. 320; customs as to 
murderers among the, iii. 187; names 
of relations by marriage tabooed among 
the, iii. 338; effeminate men among 
the, vi. 255 sg.; their belief as to boils 
caused by eating a totem animal, viii. 
25; the Elk clan among the, viii. 29, 
x. 11; the Reptile clan among the, 
viii. 29 ; their belief in the assimilation 
of men to their guardian animals, viii. 
207; their mutilation of men killed 
by lightning, viii. 272; their women 
secluded at menstruation, x. 88 sg. 

Omanos at Zela, ix. 373 2.3 

Omen, beasts and birds of, viii. 143 

birds in Borneo, iii. rro; stories 
of their origin, iv. 126, 127 sg. 

Omens, homoeopathic magic to annul 
evil omens, i. 170-174; from chicken 
bones, ii. 70; reliance on, ili, 110; 
from observation of the sky, iv. 58; 
drawn from pig’s liver, vii. 97; from 
boiling milk, viii. 56, xi. 8; mode of 
neutralizing bad, ix. 39 ; from birds and 
beasts, x. 56; from the smoke of bon- 
fires, x. 116, 131, 337; from flames of 
bonfires, x. 140, 142, 159, 165, 336, 
337; from cakes rolled down hill, x. 
153; from intestines of sheep, xi. 13 

—— of death, xi. 54, 64 

of marriage drawn from Midsummer 
bonfires, x. 168, 174, 178, 185, 189, 
338 sg.; from flowers, xi. 52 sg., 61 

Omnipresence of demons, ix. 72 sgg. 

Omo River, custom of strangling first- 
born children among tribes on the, iv 
181, 182 
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Omonga, a rice-spirit who lives in the 
moon, Vi. 139 7. 

Omphale and Hercules, ii. 281 sg., V. 
182, vi. 258, ix. 389 

Omumborombonga (Combretum primi- 
genum), the sacred tree of the Herero, 
ii. 213 $g., 218, 219 5g., 233 

Omuongo tree, ceremony performed by 
the Ovambo before partaking of its 
fruit, viii. 71 

Omuwapu tree (Grevia spec.), used by 
the Herero as a substitute for their 
sacred tree, ii. 219 

On or Aun, King of Sweden, iv. 57, 160 
5q., 188. See also Aun 

Onaght, in the Aran Islands, the rag 
well at, ii. 161 

One shoe on and one shoe off, iii. 311 
sqq. 

One-eyed buffoon in New Year cere- 
mony, ix. 402 

Ongtong Java Islands, ceremony at the 
reception of strangers in the, iii. 107 59. 

Oni, the king of Ife, in West Africa, 
i. 365, iv. 204 7. 

Onions used to foretell weather of the 
year, ix. 323 

Onitsha, on the Niger, the king of, con- 
fined to his house, iii. 123 ; ceremony 
at eating the new yams at, viii. 58; 
sham funeral at, viii. 98 sg.; annual 
expulsion of evils at, ix. 133; use of 
human scapegoats at, ix, 210 sg. 

Onktehi, the great spirit of the waters 
among the Dacotas, xi. 268, 269 

Onstmettingen, in Swabia, the Sow at 
threshing at, vii. 299 

Oodeypoor, in Rajputana, gardens of 
Adonis at, V. 241 Sq. 

Ooloo-Ayar Dyaks observe taboos after 
building a new house, ii. 40 

Opening, special, made to carry out the 
corpses of childless women, i, 142 

Opening everything in house to facilitate 
childbirth, iii. 296 sg. 

the eyes and mouth of the dead, 

Egyptian funeral rite, vi. 15 

of the Wine-jars, Dionysiac festival 
of the, ix. 352 

Operations of husbandry regulated by 
observation of the moon, vi. 133 59g. 

Opheltes, Nemean games celebrated in 
honour of, iv. 91 ; his grave at Nemea, 


iv. 93 

Ophites, the, on the Holy Ghost as 
feminine, iv. 5 7.° 

Opis, a Hyperborean maiden, i, 33; a 
name of Artemis, i. 34 7. 

Opium made by the Wild Wa of Burma, 
vii. 242 

Opossum, imitation of, as a homoev- 
pathic charm, i. 155 1p 
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Opprobrious language levelled at goddess 
to please her, i, 280 

Ops, the wife of Saturn, vi. 233; in 
relation to Consus, vi. 233 7.® 

Oracles given by king as representative 
of the god, i. 377; given by inspired 
priests, i. 377 sgg.; given by the spirits 
of dead kings, vi. 167, 171, 172; given 
by men who are inspired by the spirits 
of crocodiles, lions, leopards, and 
serpents, viii. 213 

Oracular oaks in ancient Prussia, ii. 433 
oak at Dodona, ii. 358, xi. 89 sg. 

spring at Dodona, ii. 172 

springs, iv. 79 34. 

trees among the Lithuanians, ii. 9 

Oran, bathing at Midsummer in, x. 216 

Orang-glai, the, of Indo-China, use a 
special language in searching for eagle- 
wood, iii. 404 

Orange River, the Corannas of the, xi. 
192 

Oraons or Uraons of Bengal, their spring 
festival of sál flowers at the marriage 
of the Sun and Earth, ii. 76 sg.: 94, 
148, v. 46 sgg.; gardens of Adonis 
among the, v. 240; their annual 
festival of the dead, vi. 59; human 
sacrifices for the crops among the, 
vii. 244 sg.; their offerings of first- 
fruits to the Sun, viii. 117; their 
belief in demons, ix. 92 sg.; their 
use of a human scapegoat, ix. 196; 
their belief as to the transformation 
of witches into cats, xi. 311 5g. 

Orbigny, A. d’, on the superstitions of 
the Yuracares as to the making of 
pottery, ii. 204; on division of labour 
between men and women among the 
American Indians, vii. 120; on the 
American Indian practice of bleeding 
themselves to relieve fatigue, ix. 12 sg. 

Orchard, mock marriage before partaking 
of the fruits of a new, ii. 26, IOI 

Orchards, fire applied to, on Eve of 
Twelfth Day, ix. 317, 319, 320 

Orchha, the Rajah of, celebrates annually 
the marriage of the Sa/agrama to the 
holy basil, ii. 27 

Orchomenus in Arcadia, kingly govern- 
ment at, i. 47 

in Boeotia, human sacrifice at, iv. 
163 5g. 

Orcus, Roman god of the lower world, 
his marriage celebrated by the pontiffs, 
vi. 231 

Ordeal of battle among the Umbrians, 
ii. 321; by poison, fatal effects of, 
iv. 197; of chastity, V. 115 na; 
the poison, administered by young 
children, vii. 115; of stinging ants 
undergone by girls at puberty, x. 61, 
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and by young men, x. 62 sgg. ; of boil- 
ing resin, X. 3I1 

Ordeals as an exorcism, x. 66; under- 
gone by novices at initiation among 
the Bushongo, xi. 264 5gq. 

Order of nature, different views of the, 
postulated by magic and science, xi. 
395 3g. : 

Oregon, the Salish Indians of, recovery 
of lost souls among, iii. 66; avoid- 
ance of the names of the dead among 
the Indians of, iii. 352 

Orestes at Nemi, i. 10 sg., 21 2.7, 24; the 
matricide, cleansed of his mother's 
murder at Troezen, i. 26; cured of 
his madness in Laconia, i 161; ap- 
peases his mother's Furies by biting 
off his finger, iii. 166 7.2; pursued by 
his mother’s Furies, iii. 188; polled 
his hair, iii. 287; flight of, iv. 213 ; 
at Castabala, v. 115; his purification 
by laurel and pig's blood, ix. 262 

Organs of generation, effigies of male, 
vii. x12, 26, 29; male and female, 
cakes in shape of, vi. 62 

, internal, of medicine-man, replaced 
by a new set at initiation, xi. 237, 238 
sq. 

Orgiastic rites of Cybele, v. 278 

Orgies, sexual, as fertility charms, ii. 
98 sgg. ; 

Oriental mind untrammelled by logic, v. 
42.1 

—— religions in the West, v. 298 sgg. ; 
their influence in undermining ancient 
civilization, V. 299 sgg.; importance 
attached to the salvation of the in- 
dividual soul in, v. 300 

Origen, on the Holy Spirit, iv. 5 2.2; on 
the refusal of Christians to fight, v. 
3017.1; on Jesus Barabbas, ix. 420 n.1 

Origin of Osiris, vi. 158 sgg.; of agri- 
culture, vii. 128 sg.; of astronomy, 
vii. 307; of death, savage tales of the, 
ix. 302 sgg.; of fire, primitive ideas as 
to the, xi. 295 5g. 

Orinoco, Banivas of the, x. 66 

, Caribs of the, i. 134 

——, Guaraunos of the, x. 85 

——, Guayquiries of the, x. 85 

-—, Indians of the, employ women 
to sow the seed, i. 141 5g.; their way 
of procuring rain by means of the 
dead, i. 287; their use of frogs in a 
rain-charm, i, 292; their ceremony at 
an eclipse of the moon, i. 311 sg. ; 
blow sacred trumpets to make palm- 
trees bear fruit, ii. 24; their belief in 
the superior fertility of seeds sown by 
women, vii. 124; their observation of 
the Pleiades, vii. 310; eat the hearts 
or their enemies to make them brave, 
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viii, 150; their treatment of the wild 
beasts which the hunters have killed, 
viii. 236 

Orinoco, Piaroas Indians of the, viii. 285 

—-, Tamanachiers of the, ix. 303 

, Tamanaks of the, x. 61 2. 

Orion, the constellation, the soul of 
Horus in, iv. 5; appearance of, a 
signal for sowing, V. 290 sg.; ob- 
served in Bali, vii. 314 sg.; observed 
by the Battas of Sumatra, vii. 315; 
observed by the Kamtchatkans, vii. 
315 

Orion's belt, the constellation, observed 
by the natives of Bougainville Straits, 
vii. 313; observed by the Kamchat- 
kans, vii. 315, 315 2.5 

sword and belt, the constellations, 
observed by the Masai, vii. 317 

Orissa, absence of gardens and fruit- 
trees on the Khurda estate in, i. 279 ; 
Queen Victoria worshipped as a deity 
in, i 404; rice treated as a pregnant 
woman in, ii, 29; well where women 
obtain offspring in, il. 160; the Chasas 
of, viii. 26 

Orkney Islands, magic knots in the, iii. 
302; chapel of St. Tredwells in the, 
ix. 29; transference of sickness by 
means of water in the, ix. 49 

Orlagau, in Thüringen, ‘‘ whipping with 
fresh green” in the Christmas holi- 
days at, ix. 271 

Ornament, external soul of woman in an 
ivory, xi. 156 s 

Ornaments, amulets degenerate into, xi, 
156 7.2 

Orne, Midsummer fires in the valley of 
the, x. 185 

Oro, Polynesian war god, iii. 69 

, West African bogey, xi. 229 

Orontes, Syrian women bathe in the, to 
procure offspring, ii. 160 

Ororo, families of royal descent among 
the Shilluks, iv. 24 

Orotchis, of Siberia, their theory of 
thunder, iii. 232; bear-festivals of the, 
Vili. 197 

Orpheus, prophet and musician, v. 55; 
the legend of his death, vi. 99 

and the willow, xi. 294 

Orpine (Sedum telephium) at Midsummer, 
x. 196; used in divination at Mid- 
summer, xi. 6r 

Orvieto, Midsummer fires at, x. 210 

Orwell in Cambridgeshire, harvest custom 
at, V. 237 7.4 

Osages, their mourning for their foes, 
iii. 181 

Oscans, the enemies of Rome, ix. 231 

Oschophoria, vintage festival at Athens, 
vi. 258 2.8 
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Osculati, G., on American Indian belief 


in transmigration, viii. 285 

Osirian mysteries, the hall of the, at 
Abydos, vi. 108 

Osiris threatened by magicians, 1. 225 ; 
threat of a magician that he will name 
Osiris aloud, ili. 390; the mummy of, iv. 
4; his body broken into fourteen pieces, 
iv. 32, vi. 129; identified with Adonis 
and Attis, v. 32, vi. 127 2.; myth of, vi. 
3 sqq.; his birth, vi. 6, ix. 341; intro- 
duces the cultivation of corn and the 
vine, vi. 7, 97, 112; his violent death, 
vi. 7 sg. ; at Byblus, vi. 9 $g., 22 sg., 
127; his body rent in pieces, vi. 10; 
the graves of, vi. 10 sg.; his dead 
body sought and found by Isis, vi. ro, 
50, 85; tradition as to his genital 
organs, Vi. 10, 102; mourned by Isis 
and Nephthys, vi. 12; invited to come 
to his house, vi. 12, 47; restored to 
life by Isis, vi. 13; king and judge of 
the dead, vi. 13 sg. ; his body the first 
mummy, vi. 15; the funeral rites per- 
formed over his body the model of all 
funeral rites in Egypt, vi. 15; all the 
Egyptian dead identified with, vi. 16 ; 
his trial and acquittal in the court of 
the gods, vi. 17; represented in art as 
a royal mummy, vi. 18; specially as- 
sociated with Busiris and Abydos, vi. 
18; his tomb at Abydos, vi. 18 sg., 
197 $g. ; his emblems the sceptre or 
crook and the scourge or flail, vi. 20, 
108, 153; Official festivals of, vi. 49 
sgg. ; his sufferings displayed in a 
mystery at night, vi. 50; his festival 
in the month of Athyr, vi. 84 sgg. ; 
dramatic representation of his resur- 
rection in his rites, vi. 85; his images 
made of vegetable mould, vi. 85, 87, 
90 sg., 91; the funeral rites of, de- 
scribed in the inscription of Den- 
derah, vi. 86 sgg. ; his festival in the 
month of Khoiak, vi. 86 sgg., 108 sq. ; 
his “garden,” vi. 87 sg. ; ploughing 
and sowing in the rites of, vi. 87, 90, 
96; the burial of, in his rites, vi. 88; 
the holy sepulchre of, under Persea- 
trees, vi. 88; represented with corn 
sprouting from hisdead body, vi. 89, vii. 
263; his resurrection depicted on the 
monuments, vi. 89 sg. ; as a corn-god, 
vi. 89 sgg., 96 sgg. ; corn-stuffed effigies 
of, buried with the dead as a symbol of 
resurrection, vi. 90 sg., 114; date of 
the celebration of his resurrection at 
Rome, vi. 95 2.1; the nature of, vi. 
96 sgg. ; his severed limbs placed on a 
corn-sieve, vi. 97; human sacrifices at 
the grave of, vi. 97, vii. 260; sug- 
gested explanations of his Gismember- 


ment, vi. 97, vii. 262; sometimes ex- 
plained by the ancients as a personifica- 
tion of the corn, vi. 107; as a tree-spirit, 
vi. 107 sgg. ; his image made out of a 
pine-tree, vi. 108; his backbone re- 
presented by the ded pillar, vi. 108 sg., 
interpreted as a cedar-tree god, vi. 
tog 2.1; his soul in a bird, vi. 110; 
represented as a mummy enclosed in a 
tree, vi. 110, III; obscene images of, 
vi. 122; as a god of fertility, vi. r12 
sg. ; identified with Dionysus, vi. 113, 
126 2.°, vii. 3, 32; a god of the dead, 
vi. 113 Sg. ; universal popularity of his 
worship, vi. 114; interpreted by some 
as the sun, vi. 120 sgg., reasons for 
rejecting this interpretation, vi. 122 
sqq. ; his death and resurrection inter- 
preted as the decay and growth of 
vegetation, vi, 126 sgg.; interpreted 
as the moon by some of the 
ancients, vi. 129; reigned twenty- 
eight years, vi. 129 ; his soul thought 
to be imaged in the sacred bull 
Apis, vi. 130; identified with the 
moon in hymns, vi. 131; represented 
wearing on his head a full moon within 
a crescent, vi. 131; distinction of his 
myth and worship from those of Adonis 
and Attis, vi. 158 sg. ; his dominant 
position in Egyptian religion, vi. 158 sg. ; 
the origin of, vi. 158 sgg.; his historical 
reality asserted in recent years, vi, 160 
n.l; his temple at Abydos, vi. 198 ; 
his title Khenti-Amenti, vi. 198 2.?; 
compared to Charlemagne, vi. 199,; 
the question of his historical reality 
left open, vi. 199 sg. ; his death still 
mourned in the time of Athanasfus, vi. 
217; his old type better preserved than 
those of Adonis and Attis, vi. 218; the 
cults of Adonis, Attis, Dionysus, and, 
vii. 214; perhaps the dead corn-spirit 
represented by human victims slain on 
the harvest-field, vii. 259 sgg.; repre- 
sented in the form of Harpocrates, vii. 
260; image of him perhaps annually 
thrown into the Nile as a rain-charm, 
vii. 262 sg.; black and green, vii. 
263; key to mysteries of, vii. 263 ; and 
the pig, viii. 24 sgg.; his body mangled 
by Typhon, viii. 30 ; perhaps originally 
identified with the pig, viii. 31, 33 5g.; 
in relation to sacred bulls, viii. 34 sgq.; 
false graves of, viii. 100; one of his 
members eaten by a fish, viii. 264 


Osiris, Adonis, Attis, their mythical simi- 


larity, v. 6, vi. 201 

and Adonis, similarity between their 
*rites, vi. 127 

and Dionysus, similarity between 
their rites, vi. 127 
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Osiris and Isis perhaps personated by 
human couples, ix. 386 

and Maneros, vii. 215 

and the moon, vi. 129 599. 

ae of the mysteries,” vi. 89 

Osiris-Sep, title of Osiris, vi. 87 

Osnabrück, in Hanover, the Harvest- 
mother in, vii. 135 

Ossa, Mount, and Olympus, iv. 81, vi. 240 

Ossidinge district of the Cameroons, the 
chief as fetish-priest in the, i. 349 

Oster-Kappeln, in Hanover, the oak of 
the Guelphs at, xi. 166 sg. 

Osterode, Easter bonfires at, x. 142 

Ostia, fresco at, i. 16 

Ostiaks or Ostyaks,. sacred groves and 
trees of the, ii. rr; their ceremonies 
at killing bears, viii. 222 sg. 

Ostrich, ghost of, deceived, viii. 245 

Ostrich-feather, king of Egypt supposed 
to ascend to heaven on an, vi. 154, 
I 

oun a Polish village, sacrifice for 
horses at, ii. 336 sg. 

Ostyaks. See Ostiaks 

Ot Danoms of Borneo, their precautions 
against strangers, iii, 103; killing 
demon in effigy among the, viii. ror ; 
seclusion of girls at puberty among the, 
X. 35 5g. 

Otati tribe of Queensland, their treat- 
ment of girls at puberty, x. 38 

Otho, the Emperor, suicide of, iv. 140; 
addicted to the worship of Isis, vi. 
118 2.} 

Ottawa or Otawa Indians, their way of 
calming a tempest, i. 321; tampering 
with a man’s shadow among the, iii. 
78; drive away the ghosts of the slain, 
iii, 171; their totem clans, viii. 224, 
225 .1; their reason for not burning 
fish bones, viii. 250 

medicine-man, his mode of catch- 
ing stray souls, ili. 45 

Otter in rain-charm, i. 289 

Otter’s head, Aino custom as to eating, 
viii. 144 

Otters, their bones not allowed to be 
gnawed by dogs, viii. 239 

Otters’ tongues torn out and worn as 
talismans, vill. 670 

Ottery St. Mary’s, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 
337 

Oude, burial of infants in, ix. 45 

Oulad Abdi, Arab tribe of Morocco, 
prostitution practised by their women 
for the sake of the crops, v. 39 7.3 

Ounce, tooth of, a charm against tooth- 
ache, i. 153; ceremony at killing an, 
Vili. 235 

**Our Ancestress,” a Mexican goddess, 
ix. 289 
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‘* Our Mother among the Water,” Mexi- 
can goddess, ix. 278 

Qura, ancient name of Olba, in Cilicia, 
v. 148, 152 

Ourfa, in Armenia, rain-making at, i. 
276, 285 

Ouwira, theory of earthquakes in, v. 199 

Ovaherero, ii. 212 2.1, 213 7.3%, See 
Herero 

Ovakuanjama, the, of South-West Africa, 
viii. 109. See Ovambo 

Ovakumbi of Angola, their custom of 
placing stones in trees, i. 318 72.8 

Ovakuru (singular omukuru) ancestors, 
among the Herero, ii. 221, 223 

Ovambo or Ovakuanjama of German 
South-West Africa, use of magical 
images among the, i. 63; their 
contagious magic of footprints, i 
209 sg.; pass new-born children 
through the smoke of fire, ii. 232 
n.3; fire carried before an army to 
battle among the, ii. 264; purifica- 
tion of man-slayers among the, ili. 176 ; 
custom as to circumcision among the, 
iii. 227; their ceremony at the new 
moon, vi. 142; worship of the dead 
among the, vi. 188, viii. 109 sg.; their 
ceremony before partaking of the fruits 
of a certain tree, viii. 71; eat the 
hearts of foes to make them brave, 
viii. 149; custom observed by young 
women at puberty among the, xi. 183 

women, their custom at sowing 
corn, ii. 46 

Ovamboland, importance of rain in, viii. 
IIO Sg. 

Overshadowed, danger of being, iii. 82 
sq. 

Ovid, on the spring at Nemi, i. 4, 17; 
on the oak crown, ii. 176 sg.; on 
the Roman use of whitethorn or 
buckthorn, ii. 191; on the Parilia, ii. 
327 n.!; on loosening the hair, iii. 
311; on the story of Pygmalion, v. 49 
n.4; on the distinction between Ceres 
and the Earth Goddess, vii. 89 2.4; on 
the Roman festival of the dead in May, 
ix. 155 7.1 

Owl in homoeopathic magic, i. 156; 
bird of Pallas, ii. 142 #.2; regarded 
as the guardian spirit of a tree, vi. 
rrr #.1; eyes of, eaten, to make eater 
see in dark, viii. 144 sg. } represented 
dramatically as a mystery, ix. 377; 
imitated by actor or dancer, ix, 381 

Owls not mentioned by their proper 
name, iii, 401; lives of persons bound 
up with those of, xi. 202; sex totem 
of women, xi. 217; called women’s 
‘‘ sisters,” xi. 218 

Ox, man-slayers anointed with gall of; 
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iii. 172, 175; purification by passing 
through the body of an, iii. 173; sub- 
stituted for human victim in sacrifice, v. 
146 ; embodying corn-spirit, sacrificed 
at Athens, v. 296 sg. ; corn-spirit as, vii. 
288 sgy.; killed on harvest field, vii. 
290 ; slaughtered at threshing, vii. 291 
sgq.; sacrificed at the Bouphonia, viii. 5; 
as representative of the corn-spirit, 
viii. 9 sgg., 34; effigy of, broken as a 
spring ceremony in China, viii. 10 sgg. ; 
sacrificed to boa-constrictor, vill. 290 ; 
disease transferred to, ix. 31 sg.; burnt 
alive to stop a murrain, x. 301 

Ox, black, in rain-making, i. 291, iii. 
154; used in purificatory ceremonies 
after a battle, vi. 251 sg. ; Bechuana 
sacrifice of a, viii, 271 

, hornless, in homoeopathic magic, i. 

IŞI 

, white, sacrament of a, viii. 313 7.1 

Ox-blood, bath of, iv. 201 

-horns, external soul of chief in 

pair of, xi. 156 

-stall (Bucolium) at Athens, vii. 

30 sg. 

-yoked Ploughing at Athens, vii. 31 

Ox's knee not to be eaten by soldiers, i. 
117 

Oxen sacrificed for rain, i. 350, 352; 
sacrificed instead of human beings, 
iv. 166 2.1; used in ploughing, vii. 
129 2.1; pledged on Eve of Twelfth 
Day, ix. 319 

Oxford, Child's Well at, ii. 161 ; Lords 
of Misrule at, ix. 332 

Oxfordshire, May garlands in, ii. 62, 
62 2.2 

Oyampis, the, of French Guiana, their 
belief as to water-snakes, ii. 156 

Oyo, kings of, among the Yorubas, put 
to death, iv. 41 

Ozieri, in Sardinia, St. John’s festival at, 
v. 244; bonfires on St. John’s Eve at, 
X. 209 


Pacasmayu, in Peru, the temple of the 
moon at, vi. 138 

Pachamamas, Earth-mothers, among the 
Peruvian Indians, vii. 173 7. 

Pacific, oracular inspiration of priests in 
the Southern, i. 377 5sg.; human gods 
in the, i. 386 sgg. 

Pacific Coast of North America, first 
salmon of the season treated with defer- 
ence by the Indians of the, viii, 253 

Padams of Assam, their mode of re- 
covering a child lost in the forest, ii. 39 

Paddy (unhusked rice), the Father and 
Mother of the, vii. 203 59. 

Paderborn, holy oak near, ii. 37% 

Padlocks as amulets, ili. 307 
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Padmavati, an Indian goddess, gardens 
of Adonis in her temple, v. 243 

Padstow, in Cornwall, celebration of May 
Day, May-pole and Hobby Horse at, 
ii. 68 

Padua, story of a were-wolf in, x. 309 

Paestum, the ruins of, i. 236 7.1 

Pagae, in ancient Greece, annual king- 
ship at, i. 46 

Pagan origin of the Midsummer festival 
(festival of St. John), v. 249 sg. 

Paganism and Christianity, their resem- 
blances explained as diabolic counter- 
feits, v. 302, 309 59. 

Pages, medicine-men, among the Indians 
of Brazil, i. 358 

Paha, on the Gold Coast, sacred croco- 
diles at, xi. 210 

Pains in back at reaping, goat-skin used 
as cure for, vii. 285 

Paint-house, in which girls are secluded 
at puberty, ii. 1x1 

Painting bodies of manslayers, iii. 175, 
178, 179, 180, 186 2.1; body of lion- 
killer, iii. 220 

Paintings, prehistoric, of animals in caves, 
1h, Oo? tak 

Pairing dogs, stick that has beaten, 
thought to make women fruitful, ix. 
264 

Pais, E., on Manius Egerius, i. 23 2. 

Tlats dudiadjs, a boy whose parents are 
both alive, vi. 236 z. 

Pakambia, a rainy district of Celebes, 
the word for rain not to be mentioned 
in, iii. 413 

Palaces, kings not allowed to leave their, 
iii, 122 sgg. 

Palatinate, mimic contest between Sum- 
mer and Winter in the, iv. 254 sg. 

, the Upper, trees asked for pardon 
on being felled in, ii, 18 ; the Feast of 
Ali Souls in, vi. 72 

Palatine Hill at Rome, sacred cornel-tree 
on the, ii. xo; the emperor's palace on 
the, ii. 176; grove of Vesta at foot of 
the, ii. 185; hut of Romulus on the, 
ii. 200 

Palazzo degli Conservatori at Rome, ii. 
142 7.2 

Pale colour of negro children at birth, 
xi. 251 2.1, 259 7.” 

Palenque in Central America, ruins Oty: 

8 

EEN the, of South America, spare 
harmless animals which are not good 
for food, viii. 221 

Palermo, drought at, i. 299 sg. ; ceremony 
of ‘Sawing the Old Woman” at 
Mid-Lent at, iv. 240 

Pales, a pastoral Roman deity, ii. 326, 
327, 328, 329, 348 
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Palestine, rain-making in, i. 276; figs 
in, ii. 315; religious prostitution in, V. 
58; date of the corn-reaping in, V. 232 
n.; wild boars in, viii. 31 sg.; sticks 
or stones piled on scenes of violent 
death in, ix. 15 

Palestinian Aphrodite, v. 304 2. 

Palestrina, the harmonies of, v. 54 

Palettes or plaques of schist in Egyptian 
tombs, xi. 155 7.3 

Paley, F. A., on the fodder of cattle in 
Southern Europe, ii. 328 2.1 

Pallades, female consorts of Ammon, ii. 
13 

Paliacius on the date of the artificial fer- 
tilization of fig-trees, ii. 314 

Pallas, her olive-tree and owl, ii. 142 .? 

Pallas, P. S., on the slaughter of sheep 
and cattle among the Kalmucks, viii. 
314 2.1 

Pallegoix, Mgr., on the Siamese year, ix. 
149 7.2 

Pallene, daughter of Sithon, the wooing 
of, ii. 307 

Palm-branches, blessed on Palm Sunday, 
in ceremonies to procure rain, i. 300; 
waved to drive off demons, ix. 260 7.3; 
children beaten with, on Palm Sunday, 
ix. 268; ashes of, mixed with seed at 
sowing, x. 121; stuck in fields to pro- 
tect them against hail, x. 144; (twigs 
of boxwood) burnt to avert a thunder- 
storm, xi. 30, 85 2.4 

Sunday, churches swept on, i. 300 ; 

custom in Wurtemberg on, ii. 71; the 

branches consecrated on, used as a 

protection against witches, ii. 336; 

‘Sawing the Old Woman” on, iv. 

243; Russian custom on, ix. 268 ; 

palm-branches consecrated on, used 

to protect fields against hail, x. 144; 

boxwood blessed on, x. 184, xi. 30, 

47 ; fern-seed used on, xi. 288 

-tree, thought to ensure fertility to 

barren women, ii. 51; ceremony at 

tapping a palm-tree for wine, ii. 100 

sg.; child's hair fastened to, iii. 276. 

See also Date-palm 

trees as life-indices, xi. 161, 163, 


164 

wine offered to trees, ii. 15; cere- 
mony at felling a palm for, ii. 19 

Palodes, announcement of the death of 
the Great Pan at, iv. 6 

Palol, sacred milkman of the Todas, i. 
403 #.1; taboos observed by him, iii. 
I5 5g. 

Palolo veridis, a sea-slug, its annual 
appearance in the Samoan sea, ix. 
142 7, 

Paloo, in Celebes, propitiation of the 
souls of slain enemies at, iii, 166 
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Paloppo, in Celebes, the regalia at, i. 


363 5g. ; 

Palsy called the king's disease in Loango, 
i 371 

Pampa del Sacramento, Peru, eartn- 
quakes in, v. 198 

Pampas, bones of extinct animals in the, 
v. 158 

Pamyles, an Egyptian, announcement of 
the birth of Osiris to, vi. 6 

Pan, dedication of Greek hunters to, i 
6 n.4; death of the Great, iv. 6 sg. 
See also Pans 

Pan's image beaten by the Arcadians, 
ix. 256 

Panaghia Aphroditessa at Paphos, v. 36 

Panama, the Guami Indians of, iii. 325 

Panamara in Caria, worship of Zeus and 
Hera at, i. 29 

Panathenaic festival, iv. 89 .° 

games at Athens, vii. 80 

Pancakes in homoeopathic magic, i. 137; 
to be eaten on the eve of Twelfth 
Night, ix. 241; to scald fiends on 
New Year's Eve, ix. 320 

Panchalas, the king of the, father of 
Draupadi in the Mahabharata, ii. 306 

Panda, king of Zululand, iii. 377; 
liberties taken with him by his sub- 
jects at the festival of first-fruits, viii. 
67, 68 

Pandarus, tattoo marks of, in the sanc- 
tuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurus, ix. 
47 Sq. 

Pandharpur, in the Bombay Presidency, 
gardens of Adonis in temples at, v. 243 

Pandion, king of Athens, son of Cecrops, 
the Eleusinian games founded in his 
reign, vii. 70 

Panebian Libyans, their custom of cut- 
ting off the heads of their dead kings, 
iv. 202 

Panes, annual bird-feast in the Acag- 
chemem tribe of California, viii. 170 

Pangaeum, Mount, in Thrace, King 
Lycurgus torn to pieces at, i. 366 

Pango, title signifying god, bestowed on 
the king of Loango, i. 396 

Pani, son of Rengo, the Maori god of 
sweet potatoes, viii. 133 

Panionian festival, temporary king ap- 
pointed for the, i. 46 

Pankas of South Mirzapur will not call 
certain animals by their proper names, 
iii, 402 

Panku, a being who causes earthquakes, 
in New Guinea, v. 198 

Panoi, the land of the dead, in Melanesia, 
viii. 97 

Panopeus, in Phocis, the ruins of, vii. 48 

Pans, rustic Greek deities, in relation tc 
goats, viii, 1 sgg. 
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Pantang, taboo among the Jakuns and 
Binuas of the Malay Peninsula and the 
Dyaks of Borneo, iii. 405 

Panther, ceremonies at the slaughter of 
a, among the Kayans of Borneo, iii. 
219; king of Benin represented with 
whiskers of a, iv. 86 

Panua, tribe of Khonds, vii. 245 

Papa Westray, one of the Orkney 
Islands, cairn to which people add 
Stones in, ix. 29 

Paparuda, gipsy girl employed in rain- 
making ceremony, i. 273 sg. 

Papas, a name for Attis, v. 281, 282 

Paphlagonian belief that the god is bound 
fast in winter, vi. 41 

Paphos in Cyprus, v. 32 sgg. ; sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at, v. 32 sgg. ; founded 
by Cinyras, v. 41 

Papirius Cursor, L., dedicates temple of 
Quirinus, ii. 182 7.1 

Papuan and Melanesian stocks in New 
Guinea, xi. 239 

Papuans, the, of Tumleo, their treatment 
of spilt blood and rags, i. 205 ; of Geel- 
vink Bay, their belief in the abduction 
of souls by a forest spirit, iii. 60 sg. ; 
of New Guinea believe the soul to be 
in the blood, iii. 241; of Finsch Haven 
unwilling to tell their names, iii. 329; of 
Doreh Bay in New Guinea, their fear 
in regard to children who resemble 
their parents, iv. 287 (288 in Second 
Impression); gf Ayambori in Dutch 
New Guinea, division of agricultural 
work between men and women among 
the, vii. 123; of Port Moresby and 
Motumotu districts, strong food to 
strengthen young lads among the, viii. 
145; of the northern coast of New 
Guinea believe in the transmigration 
of human souls into animals, vili. 295 ; 
their belief in demons, ix. 83; life-trees 
among the, xi. 163 

Papyrus of Nebseni, vi. 112; of Nekht, 
vi. 112 

Papyrus swamps, Isis in the, vi. 8 

Paracelsus, a forerunner of science, viii. 
307 Ran 

Paradoxurus, souls of dead in various 
species of, viii. 294 l 

Paraguay, the Caingua Indians of, ii. 
258; the Calchaquis Indians of, iii. 
31; the Isistines Indians of, iii. 159 
n.; the Chiquites Indians of, iii. 250 2.3, 
viii, 241, xi. 226 2.1; the Abipones 
of, iii. 352, 360, vii. 308, viii. 140; 
the Payagua Indians of, iv. 12 sg.; 
the Guaranis of, vii. 309; the Lengua 
Indians of, vii. 309; the Mocobis of, 
vii. 309; the Canelos Indians of, viii. 
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Parahiya, a tribe of Mirzapur, sacrifice 
to the evil spirits of trees, ii. 42 

Paraka, in India, the people of, sup- 
posed to know the language of animals, 
viii. 146 

Parallelism between witches and were- 
wolves, X. 315, 321 

Paramatta, island, magical powers of 
chief in, i. 339 

Parasitic mountain-ash (rowan) used to 
make the divining-rod, xi. 69; super- 
Stitions about a, xi. 281 sg. 

orchid growing on a tamarind, 

ritual at cutting, xi. 8x 

plants, superstitions as to, ii, 250, 
251 5g. 

Pardon asked of tree at cutting it down, 
ii. 18, 19; of animal asked before 
killing it, viii. 183 

Paremésvara Bhiminatha (title of frog), 
prayer for rain to, i. 295, 295 7.1 

Parents of twins believed to possess 
power of fertilizing plantain-trees, ii. 
102; named after their children, iii. 
331 597., 339 

Parents-in-law, their names not to be pro- 
nounced, ili. 338, 339, 340, 341, 342 

Parian chronicler, on the antiquity of the 
Eleusinian mysteries and games, vii. 70 

Parigi, in Central Celebes, treatment of 
the afterbirth in, i. 188 

Parilia, the, Roman festival of shepherds, 
ii. 123, 229, 273, 325 sgg.; the shep- 
herd's prayer at, ii, 123, 327; flocks 
fumigated at, ii. 229, 327; Numa born 
on the, ii. 273, 325; shepherds leap 

. over bonfires at, ii. 273, 327; sheep 
driven over fires at, ii. 327; offerings 
of milk and millet to Pales at, ii. 327; 
compared to the festival of St. George, 
ii. 330 sgg., V. 308 

Parinarium, a sacred tree in Busoga, iv. 
215 

Paris protected against dormice and 
serpents, viii. 281 ; effigy of giant burnt 
in summer fire at, x. 38; cats burnt 
alive at Midsummer in, x. 39 

Parivarams of Madura, their seclusion of 
girls at puberty, x. 69 

Parjanya, the ancient Hindoo god of 
thunder and rain, i. 270, ii. 368 sg. ; 
derivation of the name, ii. 367 7.” 

Parjas, a tribe of the Central Provinces, 
India, their ceremonial purification for 
killing a sacred animal, viii. 27 sg. ; 
their offerings of first-fruits to their 
ancestors, viii. 119 

Parker, Professor E. H., on substitutes for 
capital punishment in China, iv. 146 7.1 

Parkinson, John, on custom of killing 
chief after rule of three years among 
the Yorubas, iv. 112 sg. 
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Parkinson, R., on contagious magic in 
New Britain, i. 175; on the fear of 
demons in New Britain, ix. 83 

Parkyns, Mansfield, on the Abyssinian 
festival of Mascal, ix. 133 sg. 

Parnes, Mount, in Attica, lightning over, 
i. 33, ii. 361; altar of sign-giving 
Zeus on, ii. 360 

Parr, Thomas, his great age, v. 55 sg. 

Parricide, Roman punishment of, ii. 
r10 2.2; of Oedipus, ii. 115 

Parrot, external soul of warlock in a, xi. 

7 Sq. 

and Punchkin, story of the, xi. 97 sg. 

Parrot Island, in Guinea, human sacri- 
fices to river at, ii. 158 

Parrot's feathers worn as a protection 
against a ghost, iii. 186 2.1; eggs, a 
signal of death, iv. 40 sg. 

Parrots, assimilation of men to, viii. 208 

Parsee priests wear a veil over their 
mouth, ii. 241 

Parsees ascribe sanctity to fire kindled by 
lightning, ii. 256; their customs as 
to menstruous women, x. 85 

Parsons, Harold G., on custom of king 
eating the heart of his predecessor, iv. 
203 7.5 

Parthe, the River, at Leipsic, effigy of 
Death thrown into the, iv. 236 

Partheniai, offspring of unmarried women 
at Sparta, i. 36 2.2 

Parthenon, sculptures in the frieze of the, 
iv. 89 2.5; sculptures in the eastern 
gable of the, iv. 89 2.5 

Parthenos as applied to Artemis, i. 36 

Parthia, prince of, his structure at Nemi, 
i. 6 

Parthian monarchs brothers of the Sun, 
i. 417 sg. ; worshipped as deities, i. 418 

Parti, name of an Elamite deity, ix. 367 

Partition of spiritual and temporal power 
between religious and civil kings, ili. 
17 394. 

Partridge, C., as to the election of a 
king of Idah, ii. 294 2.2; as to sacred 
chief on the Cross River, iii. 124 ; as to 
human souls in fish, xi. 204 

Partridge, transmigration of sinner into a, 
viii. 299 

Parvati or Isa, an Indian goddess, wife 
of Mahadeva, v. 241; gardens of 
Adonis in her worship, v. 242 

and Siva, marriage of the images 
of, iv. 265 sg. 

Paschal candle, x. 121, 122 %2., 125 

Mountains, in Miinsterland, Easter 
fires on the, x. 141 

Pasicyprus, king of Citium, v. 50 2.2 

Pasiphae identified with the moon, iv. 72 

and the bull, iv. 71 

—— and the Minotaur, vii. 3r 
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Pasir, a district of eastern Borneo, treat- 
ment of the afterbirth in, i. 194 

“ Pass through the fire,’’ meaning of the 
phrase as applied to the sacrifice of 
children, iv. 165 7.5, 172 

Passage of flocks and herds over or between 
fires, ii. 327, x. 157, 285 (see further 
Cattle) ; over or through fire a stringent 
form of purification, xi. 24; through 
cleft trees as a cure, xi. 168 sgg. ; 
through cleft trees to get rid of spirits 
or ghosts, xi. 173 sgg.; through a cleft 
stick after a funeral, xi. 175 sg.; through 
narrow openings after a death, xi. 177 
sqq. ; through an archway to escape 
from demons, xi. 179; through an 
archway as a cure or preventive of 
maladies, xi. 180 sg.; through a cleft 
stick to get rid of sickness or ghosts, 
xi, 182 sg.; through a cleft stick in 
connexion with puberty and circum- 
cision, xi. 183 sg.; through hoops or 
rings as a cure or preventive of disease, 
xi. 184 sgg.; through holed stones as a 
cure, xi. 186 sgg.; through narrow 
openings as a cure or preventive, xi. 
190; through holes in the ground as 
a cure, xi. 190 sgg.; through a yoke 
as a cure, xi. 192; under a yoke or 
arch as a rite of initiation, xi. 193; 
passage of Roman enemies under a 
yoke, xi. 193 sgg.; passage of victorious 
Roman army under a triumphal arch, 
xi. 195. See also Passing 

Passes, Indian tribe of Brazil, drink the 
ashes of their dead as a mode of com- 
munion, viii. 157 ; seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, x. 59 

Passes of mountains, cairns and heaps of 
sticks or leaves on, ix. 9 sgg., 29 

Passier, in Sumatra, kings of, put to 
death, iv. 51 sg. 

Passing between the pieces of a sacrificial 
victim, i. 289, 289 2.4; between two 
fires as a purification, iii. 114; over 
fire to get rid of ghosts, xi. 17 5g.; 
through cleft trees and other narrow 
openings to get rid of ghosts, etc., xi, 
173 sgg.; under a yoke as a purifica- 
tion, xi. 193 sgg. See also Passage 

—— children through cleft trees, xi. 168 
sqg.; children, sheep, and cattle 
through holes in the ground, xi. rgo sg. 

Passover, tradition of the origin of the, 
iv. 174 $94. ; accusations of murders at 
the, ix. 395 sg.; the crucifixion of 
Christ at the, ix. 414 sgg. ; sacrifice of 
the first-born at, ix. 419 

Paste kneaded with the blood of children 
in Peru, ix. 129 

Pastern-bone of a hare in a popular 
remedy, x. 17 
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Pastoral peoples, their reverence for their 
cattle, viii. 35, 37 sgg. 

— stage of society, the, viii. 35, 37 

= tribes, animal sacraments among, 
viii. 313 

Pastures fumigated at Midsummer to 
drive away witches and demons, x. 170 

Patagonia, acacia-tree worshipped in, ii. 
16; funeral customs of Indians of, v. 
294 

Patagonian Indians, their charm to make 
a child a horseman, i. 152 

Patagonians burn their loose hair for 
fear of witchcraft, iii. 281 ; effeminate 
priests or sorcerers among the, vi. 254 ; 
their remedy for smallpox, ix. 122 

Patani Bay, in Siam, the Malays of, 
their belief as to absence of soul in 
sleep, iii. 41; speak respectfully of 
tigers, iii. 404; Malay fishermen of, 
will not mention certain words at sea, 
iii. 408 ; Malay family of, will not kill 
crocodiles, viii. 212 

States, treatment of the afterbirth 
in the, i. 194, xi. 164 

Patara, in Lycia, Apollo at, ii. 135 

Pataris of Mirzapur call bears by a special 
title in the morning, iii. 403; their 
use of scapegoats, ix. 192 

Patches of unreaped corn left at harvest, 
vii. 233 

Paternity, uncertainty of, a ground for a 
theological distinction, ii. 135; of kings 
a matter of indifference under female 
kinship, ii. 274 sgg., 282; primitive 
ignorance of, v. 106 sg. ; unknown in 
certain state of savagery, v. 282 

—— and maternity of the Roman deities, 
vi. 233 344. 

Pathian, a beneficent spirit, among the 
Lushais, ix. 94 

Paths used by men forbidden to menstru- 
ous women, iii. 145 ; separate, for men 
and women, x. 78, 80, 89 

Patiala, in the Punjaub, professed incar- 
nation of Jesus Christ at, i. 409 sg. 

Patiko, in the Uganda Protectorate, 
dread of lightning at, xi. 298 2.” 

Patiné, a Cingalese goddess, ix, 181 

Patmos, the month of Cronion in, ix. 
351 2.” 

Paton, L. B., on the origin of Purim, ix. 
360 2.4 

Paton, W. R., on the names of Eleu- 
sinian priests, iii. 382 7.4, 383 nm; on 
modern Greek Feast of All Souls in 
May, vi. 78 z.1; on human scapegoats 
in ancient Greece, ix. 257 5g., 259, 
272; on Adam and Eve, ix. 259 2.9; 
on the crucifixion, ix. 413 7.7; on the 
Golden Bough, xi. 319 

Patrae, Laphrian Artemis at, v. 126 2.73 
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Flowery Dionysus at, vii. 4; sanctuary 
of Demeter at, vii. 89 

Patriarch of Jerusalem kindles the new 
fire at Easter, x. 129 

Patriarchal family at Rome, ii. 283 

Patrician myrtle-tree at Rome, xi. 168 

Patronymics not in use among the 
Tuaregs, iii. 353 

Patschkau, precautions against witches 
near, xi. 20 7. 

Paturages, processions with torches on 
the first Sunday in Lent at, x. 108 

Pau Pi, an effigy of the Carnival, at 
Lerida in Catalonia, iv. 225 

Paulicians of Armenia worship each other 
as embodiments of Christ, 1. 407 

Paunch of bullock tabooed as food, i. 119 

Pauntley, parish of, in Gloucestershire, 
Eve of Twelfth Day in, ix. 318 

Pausanias, Greek antiquary, on the priest 
of Nemi, i. 11; on Hippolytus at 
Troezen, i. 26 sg. ; on the offerings of 
the Hyperboreans, i. 33 2.4; his iden- 
tification of Pasiphae and the moon, 
iv. 72; on the necklace of Harmonia, 
v. 32 ”.2; on bones of superhuman 
size, V. 157 2.2; on offerings to Etna, 
v. 221 2.4; on the Hanged Artemis, 
vV. 291 ”.2; on the douphonia, viii. 
5 7.) 

Pausanias, king of Sparta, funeral games 
in his honour, iv. 94 

Pawnee story of the external soul, xi. 151 

Pawnees, their notion as to whirlwinds, 
i. 331 7.7; ritual flight of sacrificers 
among the, ii. 309 7.7; their use of 
stone arrow-heads in sacrifices, iii. 228; 
human sacrifices offered by the, at 
sowing their fields, vii. 238 sg., ix. 296, 
xi. 286 2. 

Paxos, Greek island, death of the Great 
Pan announced at, iv. 6 

Payaguas of South America, fight the 
wind, i. 330; of Brazil, precaution as 
to chief’s spittle among the, iii. 290 ; 
of Paraguay, their voluntary deaths, 
iv. 12 3g. 

Payne, Bishop, on the Bodia of Sierra 
Leone, iii. 15 7.1 

Payne, E. J., on the worship of the frog 
in America, i. 292 7.2; on the Incas 
of Peru, i. 415 2.2; on the religious 
aspect of early calendars, iv. 69 2.7; 
on the origin of moon-worship, vi. 
138 2.2; on Cinteotl, the Mexican 
goddess of maize, ix. 286 7.1 

Payne, J. H., on the purification festival 
of the Cherokees, ix. 128 

Pazzi family at Florence, fire- flints 
brought by one of them from the 
‘Holy Land, x. 126 

Pea-mother, thought to be among the 
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peas, vii. 132; name given to wreath 
made out of the last pea-stalks, vii. 135 

Pea wolf, supposed to be caught in the 
last peas of the crop, vii. 271 

Peace, ceremony at making, among the 
Ba-Yaka, iii. 274 

Peace-making ceremony among the Masai, 
ix. 139 7. 

Peach, Chinese emblem of longevity, 
i. 169 2.1 

Peach-tree, goitre transferred to a, ix. 54 

wood, bows of, used to shoot at 
demons, ix. 146, 213; staves of, used 
at the expulsion of demons, ix. 213 

Peacock, Miss Mabel, on a Lincolnshire 
saying, ii. 231 

Peacock, the bird of Hera, ii. 142 2.7; 
Earth Goddess represented in the form 
of a, vii. 248 2.1; a totem of the Bhils, 
viii. 29; transmigration of sinner into, 
viii. 299 

Peacock’s feather in a charm, viii. 167 

Peaiman, sorcerer, among the Indians of 
Guiana, ix. 78 

Peale, Titian R., as to the natives of 
Bowdich Island, ii, 254 7.1 

Pear-tree as protector of cattle, ii. 55; as 
life-index of girl, xi. 165 

-trees, torches thrown at, on first 
Sunday in Lent, x. 108; rarely attacked 
by mistletoe, xi. 315 

Pearls not to be worn by wives in the 
absence of their husbands, i. 122 sg. ; 
in homoeopathic magic, i. 174 

Peas, boiled, distributed by young married 
couples on first Sunday in Lent, x. 
III #.} 

Peas-cow, name given to thresher of 
last peas, vii. 290 

—— -pudding, taboo as to entering a 
sanctuary after eating, viii. 85 

—— -pug, name given to cutter or 
binder of last peas, vii. 272 

Pease-bear, name given to the man who 
gave the last stroke at threshing, viii. 
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Peat-bogs of Europe, ii. 350 sgg. 
Pebbles in rain-making, i. 305; thrown 
into Midsummer fires, x. 183 
Pechuyos, the, of Bolivia, ate the 
powdered bones of their dead, viii. 157 
Peg used to transfer disease to tree, ix. 7 
Pegasus and Bellerophon, v. 302 2.4 
Pegging ailments into trees, ix. 58 sgg. 
Pegu, dance of hermaphrodites in, v. 
271 #.; worship of zats in, ix. 96 
Peguenches, Indian tribe of South 
America, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 59 
Peitho, epithet of Artemis, i. 37 22 
Peking, the High Court of, i. 298; the 
Colonial Office at, i 412 sg.; Tbn 
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Batuta at, v. 289; life-tree of the 
Manchu dynasty at, xi. 167 5g. 

Peking Gazette, i. 355, iv. 274, 275 

Pélé, goddess of the volcano Kirauea in 
Hawaii, v. 217 3g. 

Peleus, son of Aeacus, reigned in Phthia, 
ii. 278 

Pelew Islanders, pray tree-spirit to leave 
tree which is to be felled, ii. 35; their 
system of mother-kin, vi. 204 sq. ; 
predominance of goddesses over gods 
among the, vi. 204 sgg.; customs of 
the, vi. 253 sgg.; their belief in the 
transmigration of human souls into 
animals, viii. 293; their gods, ix. 81 sg. 

Islands, human gods in the, i. 389 ; 
special terms used with reference to 
persons of the blood-royal in the, i. 401 
z.3; removal of fire from a house after a 
death in the, ii. 267 .4; seclusion and 
purification of man-slayers in the, iii. 
179; continence of fishermen in the, 
iii. 193; taboos observed by relations 
of murdered man in the, iii. 240 ; story 
of the type of Beauty and the Beast in 
the, iv. 130 .1; and the ancient East, 
parallel between, vi. 208 ; prostitution 
of unmarried girls in the, vi. 264 sg. ; 
custom of slaying chiefs in the, vi. 266 
sqq.; deceiving the ghost of woman who 
has died in childbed in the, viii. 96 

Pelias and Jason, iii. 311 

Pelion, Mount, sacrifices offered on the 
top of, at the rising of Sirius, vi. 36 7z. 

Pellene, Artemis at, i. 15 2.4 

Pelopidae, the, migrations of, ii. 279 

Peloponnese, May Day in, ii. 143 2.2; 
worship of Poseidon in, v. 203 

Pelops succeeded his father-in-law on the 
throne, ii. 279; Olympic games founded 
in his honour, iv. 92 ; restored to life, v. 
181, viii. 263 ; his ivory shoulder, viii. 
263 sq. 

at Olympia, ii. 300, iv. 104, xi. 

go 2.1; sacred precinct of, ii. 300, 

iv. 104, 287; black ram sacrificed to, 

iv. 92, 104, viii. 85 

and Hippodamia, at Olympia, ii. 
299 $g., iv. QI 

Peloria, a Thessalian festival resembling 
the Saturnalia, ix. 350 

Pelorian Zeus, ix. 350 

Peltophorum africanum, Sond., branches 
of the tree used at sowing corn, ii. 46 

Pemali, taboo, among the Dyaks, ix. 39 

Pemba, island off German East Africa, 
xi, 263 

Pembrokeshire, the last sheaf called the 
Hag in, vii. 142 sgg.; ‘‘ cutting the 
neck”’ at harvest in, vii. 267 ; hunting 
the wren in, viii. 320; cure for warts 
in, ix, 53 
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Penance observed after building a new 
house, ii. 40; for killing a boa-con- 
Strictor, ili. 222; for the slaughter of 
the dragon, iv. 78; by drawing blood 
from ears, ix. 292 

Penates, the, Roman gods of the store- 
room (pezzs), ii. 205 sg. 

Pendle, gathering of witches at Hallow- 
e’en in the forest of, x. 245 

Penelope won by Ulysses in a race, ii. 300 

Peneus, the river, at Tempe, iv. 81, vi. 240 

*« Penitential of Theodore” on the cus- 
tom of wearing cows’ hides on New 
Year's Day, viii. 323 7.} 

Pennant, Thomas, on knots at marriage 
in the Highlands of Scotland, iii. 300 
nn. 1 and 2; on the custom of kindling 
twelve fires on Twelfth Day in Glouces- 
tershire, ix. 321; on weather forecasts 
for the year in the Highlands of Scot- 
land, ix. 324; on Beltane fires and 
cakes in Perthshire, x. 152; on Hal- 
lowe’en fires in Perthshire, x. 230 

Pennefather River in Queensland, belief 
as to reincarnation among the natives 
of the, i. 99 sg.; beliefs as to the after- 
birth among the natives of the, i. 183 
sq.; belief of the natives as to the 
birth of children, v. 103 ; treatment of 
girls at puberty on the, x. 38; effigies 
of strangers among the natives of the, 
xi. 159 

Pennyroyal, the communion cup in the 
Eleusinian mysteries flavoured with, vii. 
161 7.4; burnt in Midsummer fire, x. 
213, 214; gathered at Midsummer, xi. 

I 

Pe ameron, the, story of dragon twin 
in, xi. 105 

Pentateuch, evidence of moral evolution 
in the, iii. 219 

Pentheus, king of Thebes, torn to pieces 
by the Bacchanals, vi. 98, vii. 24, 25 

Penza, Government of, in Russia, the 
“ Funeral of Kostroma ” in, iv. 262 

Penzance, horn-blowing at, on the eve of 
May Day, ix. 163 sg. ; Midsummer 
fires at, X. 199 5g. 

Peoples said to be ignorant of the art of 
kindling fire, ii. 253 597. 

of the Aryan stock, annual festivals 
of the dead among the, vi. 67 344. 

Peperuga, girl dressed in greenery at rain- 
making ceremony in Bulgaria, i. 274 

Pepi the First, king of Egypt, vi. 5; his 
pyramid, vi. 4 2.1 

Pepper rubbed into bodies of sufferers as 
a cure or exorcism, iii. 106; rubbed 
into eyes of strangers, iii. 114 

and salt, abstinence from, during 
fasts, i. 266, ii. 98 

Pepys, Samuel, on Charles II, touching 
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for scrofula, i. 369; on the milkmaids’ 
dance on May Day, ii. 52; on the 
coronation ceremony of Charles the 
Second, ii. 322 

Perak, Malay superstition as to toallong 
trees in, ii. 41; superstition as to blood- 
sucking snail in, iii. 81 sg.; belief as 
to the Spectral Huntsman in, iv. 178; 
periodic expulsion of evils in, ix. 198 
sgg. ; the rajah of, ix. 198 sg. 

Perasia, Artemis, -at Castabala, v. 115, 
167 sgg. ; walk of her priestesses over 
fire, vV. 115, 168 

Perche, in France, homoeopathic cure for 
vomiting in, i. 83 sg.; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 188 ; St. John’s herb gathered on 
Midsummer Eve in, xi. 46; the Chéne- 
Doré in, xi. 287 2.1 

and Beauce, treatment of the navel- 
string in, i. 198. See Beauce 

Perchta, Frau, a mythical old woman in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, ix. 
240 5g, 

Perchta’s Day, Twelfth Night or the Eve 
of Twelfth Night, ix. 240, 242, 244 
Perchten, maskers in Salzburg and the 

Tyrol, ix. 240, 242 sgg. 

Percival, R., on the fear of demons in 
Ceylon, ix. 94 sg. 

Perdoytus, the Lithuanian wind-god 
(reported), i. 326 7.5 

Peregrinus, his death by fire at Olympia, 
iv, 42, V. 181 

Perforating arms and legs of young men, 
girls, and dogs as a ceremony, x. 58 

Perga in Pamphylia, Artemis at, v. 35 

Pergamus, Aesculapius and Telephus at, 
viii. 85 

Pergine, in the Tyrol, fern-seed on St. 
John’s Night at, xi. 288 2.8 

Pergrubius, a Lithuanian god of the 
spring, ii. 347 Sg. 

Perham, Rev. J., on the blighting effect 
which the Dyaks ascribe to adultery, 
ii. 109 7.1; on the Head-feast of the 
Sea Dyaks, ix. 383 sg. 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, his burnt 
sacrifice to his dead wife, v. 179 

Periepetam in Southern India, devil- 
dancer at, i. 382 .? 

Perigord, rolling in dew on St. John's 
Day in, v. 248; the Yule log in, x. 
250 sg., 253; magic herbs gathered 
at Midsummer in, xi. 46; crawling 
under a bramble as a cure for boils in, 
xi, 180 

Perils of the soul, iii. 26 sgg. 

Perinthus, the month of Cronion in, ix. 
351 2.8 

Periodic expulsion of evils in a materiai 

” vehicle, ix. 198 57g. 

Periods of licence preceding or following 


2D 


glo 


the annual expulsion of demons, ix. 
225 Sg. 

Periphas, king of Athens, called Zeus by 
his people, ii. 177 

Tlepiynua, ‘' offscouring,” applied to 
human scapegoat, ix. 255 2. 

Peritius, month of, festival of ‘‘the 
awakening of Hercules”’ in the, v. 111 

Perkunas or Perkuns, the Lithuanian god 
of thunder and lightning, ii. 365 s7. ; 
derivation of his name, ii. 367 2.5; 
his perpetual fire, xi. 91 #.5 

Permanence of simpler forms of religion, 
viii. 335; of the beliefin magicand witch- 
craft, in ghosts and demons, under 
the higher forms of religion, ix. 89 sg. 

Permanent possession of human beings 
by deities, i. 386 sg. 

Péronne, mugwort at Midsummer near, 
xi. 58 

Perperia, appealed to for rain by the 
Greeks of Thessaly and Macedonia, 


i. 273 

Perpetual holy fire in temples of dead 
kings, vi. 174 

fires worshipped, v. 191 sgg. ; origin 
of the custom of maintaining, ii. 253 
sqq. ; associated with royal dignity, 
ii. 261 sgg. See also Fires 

Perros-Guirec, in Brittany, Renan’s home 
near, ix. 70 

Perrot, G., on rock-hewn sculptures at 
Boghaz-Keui, v. 138 z. 

Persea-trees in the rites of Osiris, vi. 87 
72.5; growing over the tomb of Osiris, 
vi. 88 

Persephone, mother of Zagreus by Zeus, 
vii. 12; carried off by Pluto, vii. 36, 
viii. 19 ; a personification of the corn, 
vii. 39 sg.; in Greek art, vii. 43 s4., 
67 sg., viii. 88 sg.; the descent of, 
vii. 46, viii. 17; the Corn Maiden or 
Corn Daughter, vii. 53, 58 sg., 75, 
184; associated with the ripe ears of 
corn, viii. 58; forty days of mourning 
for, ix. 348 sg. 

, name applied to spring, vi. 41 

and Aphrodite, their contest for 
Adonis, V. II 5g. 

—— and Demeter, vii. 35 sgg.; their 
myth acted in the mysteries of Eleusis, 
vil. 39, 187 sg. ; as a double personi- 
fication of the corn, vii. 209 sgg. 

and Pluto, viii. 9; temple of, v. 
205; rustic prototypes of, viii. 334 

Perseus in Egypt, iii. 312 2.2; the virgin 
birth of, v. 302 2.4 

and Andromeda, ii. 163 

and the Gorgon, iii. 312 

Persia, temporary kings in, iv. 157 sgq. ; 
cure for toothache in, ix. 59; the feast 
of Purim in, ix. 393 
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Persian calendar, the oldest, March the 
first month of the year in, ix. 402 

ceremony, ‘' Ride of the Beardless 

One,” ix. 402 

charm to make the wind blow, i. 

320 

fire-worship and priests, V. 191 

framework of the book of Esther, 
ix. 362, 401 

—— kings, sacred fire carried before, 
ii. 264; their custom at meals, iii. 
119; their heads cleaned once a year, 
iii. 253; married the wives of their 
predecessors, ix. 368 2.1 

Persians sacrifice horses to the sun, i. 
315; their reverence for fire, v. 174 
sq. ; their festival of the dead, vi. 68; 
annually expel demons, ix. 145; the 
Sacaea celebrated by the, ix. 402; 
their marriages at the vernal equinox, 
ix. 406 2.3; celebrate a festival of fire 
at the winter solstice, x. 269 

Personation of gods by priests, v. 45, 46 
sgg.; by human victims, ix. 275 sgg. 

Personification of abstract ideas not 
primitive, iv. 253; of corn as mother 
and daughter, vii. 130, 207 599. 

Person’s destiny bound up with his navel- 
string or afterbirth, i. 198 

Persons thought to influence and to be 
influenced by plants homoeopathically, 
i. 139 597., 144 sqq. ; tabooed, iii. 131 
$qgqg.; Wrapt in corn as representatives 
of the corn-spirit, vii, 225 sg. 

Perthshire, custom of unloosing knots at 
marriage in, iii. 299 sg.; the harvest 
Maiden in, vii. 156 sg.; Beltane fires 
and cakes in, x. 152 sg.; traces of 
Midsummer fires in, x. 206; Hallow- 
e'en bonfires in, x. 230 sgg. ; need-fire 
in, X. 296 sq. 

Peru, theocratic despotism of ancient, i. 
218 ; sacred new fire at the summer 
solstice in, ii, 243, x. 132 ; earthquakes 
in, v. 202; sacrifice of sons in, vi. 
220 m.4; autumn festival in, ix. 
262 

, the Aymara Indians of, i. 292, iii. 
97, 1x. 193 

——, the Cholones of, i, 116 

—, the Conchucos of, viii. 258 2.3 

——, the Conibos of, ii. 183 2. 

, the Incas of, i. 196, ii. 243 $g., ix. 

128; claim to be descended from the 

sun, i. 415. See also Incas 

, Indians of, ceremony to obtain 

offspring among the, i. 71; their 

charm to cause sleep, i. 148; their 
magical stones for the increase of 

maize, potatoes, and cattle, i. 162; 

their belief as to the relation of twins to 

rain and the weather, i. 265 sgg.; their 
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way of making sunshine, i. 314; their 
festival to make alligator pears ripen, 
ii. 98 ; their women pray to the moon 
for an easy delivery, ii, 128 2.2; their 
custom of marrying a girl to a sacred 
stone, ii. 146; no fire in their houses 
after a death, ii. 268 #.; their belief as 
to washing their heads, iii. 253; pre- 
served their cut hair and nails against 
the resurrection, ili. 279 sg.; their 
custom of sprinkling blood on door- 
ways, iv. 176 2.1; sacrifice of children 
among the, iv. 185; cultivation of 
fields left to women among the, vii. 
122; their worship of the Pleiades, 
vii. 310 ; worshipped whales and fish 
of several kinds, viii. 249 sg. ; washed 
their sins away in a river, ix. 3 sg. 
See also Peruvian and Peruvians 

Peru, the Piros Indians of, viii. 286 

, the Sencis of, i. 311 

, the Yuracares of, ii, 183 7. 

Perun, the thunder-god of the Slavs, ii. 
365, vii. 233; sacrifice of first-born 
children to, iv. 183; the oak sacred 
to, xi. 89 

Peruvian Andes, i. 316 

Indians, their use of magical images, 

i. 56; their rain-charm by means of a 

black sheep, i. 290; their preparation 

for office, iii. 159 ”.; confession of 
sins among the, iii. 216 #.?; their 

custom as to shooting stars, iv. 63 

n.l; their theory of earthquakes, v. 

201; transfer weariness to heaps of 

stones, ix. 9; their offerings at cairns, 

ix. 27 

Vestals, ii. 243 sgg. 

Peruvians, division of agricultural labours 
between the sexes among the, vii. 120 ; 
their customs as to Mother of Maize, 
the Quinoa-mother, the Coca-mother, 
and the Potato-mother, vii. 171 sgg. 

Pescara River, in the Abruzzi, washing in 
the, on St. John’s Day, v. 246 

Pescina, in the Abruzzi, Midsummer 
custom at, v. 246 

Pessinus, priestly kings at, i. 47; image 
of Cybele at, v. 35 2.2; priests called 
Attis at, v. 140; local legend of Attis 
at, v. 264; image of the Mother of the 
Gods at, v. 265; people of, abstain 
from swine, v. 265; high-priest of 
Cybele at, v. 285 ; high-priest perhaps 
slain in the character of Attis at, vii. 255 

Pessnitz, in the district of Dresden, 
thresher of last corn called the Bull at, 
vii. 291 

Peter ot Dusburg, 
Prussia, ii. 366 z.? 

Petrarch at Cologne on St. John’s Eve, 
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his Chronicle of 


All 


Petrie, Professor W. M. Flinaers, on 
the date of the corn-reaping in Egypt 
and Palestine, v. 231 2.2; on the Sed 
festival, vi. 151 2.°, 152 7.8, 154 5g. ; 
on the marriage of brothers with sisters 
in Egypt, vi. 216 7.1 

Petrified cascades of Hierapolis, v. 207 

Petroff, Ivan, on a custom of the Koniags 
of Alaska, vi. 106 

Petronius on prayers to Jupiter for rain, 
ii. 362; as to the soul in the nose, iii. 
33 7.8; on human scapegoats at Mar- 
seilles, ix. 253 2.2; his story of the 
were-wolf, x. 313 sg. 

Pett, Grace, a Suffolk witch, x. 304 

Petworth, in Sussex, cleft ash-trees used 
for the cure of rupture at, xi. 170 

Peucedanum letocarpum, hog's wort, 
burnt as an offering to salmon, viii, 
254 

Pfeiffer, Madame, her reception among 
the Battas, ill, 104 

Pfngstl, a Whitsuntide mummer, iv. 206 
S97. SLE 

Phaedra and Hippolytus, i. 19, 25 

Phalaris, the brazen bull of, iv. 75 

Phalgun, an Indian month, equivalent to 
February, ii. 51, xi. 2 

Phamenoth, an Egyptian month, vi. 49 
2,4, 530 

Phaophi, an Egyptian month, vi. 49 7.1, 


Pharmacus, mythical personage, said to 
have been stoned to death, ix. 254 2.3 
Pharnace, daughter of Megassares, v. 41 
Phatrabot, a Cambodian month, vi. 61 
Phaya Phollathep, ‘‘ Lord of the Heavenly 
Hosts,” temporary king in Siam, iv. 


149 
Phees (phi), evil spirits, in Siam, ix. 97, 
8 


9 

Pheneus, lake of, ii. 8 

Pherecydes, on the marriage of Zeus and 
Hera, ii, 143 .1; on the voluntary 
self-sacrifice of Phrixus, iv. 163 2.1 


Phi, Siamese genii, iii. 90. See also 
Phees 

Phidias, his influence on Greek religion, 
an 


Phigalia in Arcadia, sacrifice of hair at, 
i. 31; the cave of Demeter at, viii. 
21, 22 n, ; horse-headed Demeter of, 
viii. 21, 338 

Philadelphia, in Lydia, subject to 
earthquakes, v. 194 sg. ; coin of, ix. 


8 
Philae, Egyptian relief at, vi. 50 2.5; 
sculptures illustrating the mystic history 
of Osiris in the temple of Isis at, vi. 
89, 111; the grave of Osiris at, vi. 
111; the dead Osiris in the sculptures 
Bis, Wi 3d 
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Philip and James, the Apostles, feast of, 
x. 158 

Philip Augustus, king of France, and the 
privilege of St. Romain at Rouen, ii. 
16 

Philippine Islanders believe the souls of 
their ancestors to be in certain trees, 
ii. 29 sg. 

-—— Islands, the Tagalogs of the, 
ii. 18 sg.; the Tagales of the, ii. 
36; the Bagobos of the, iii. 31, 
315, vii. 240, viii. 124; the Agu- 
tainos of the, iii. 144; verbal taboos 
observed by natives of the, iii. 416 ; 
grave of the Creator in the, iv. 3; 
human sacrifices before sowing in the, 
vii. 240; head-hunting in the, vii. 
240 sg., 256; the Efugaos of the, viii. 
152; the Italones of the, viii. 152; 
the Igorrots of the, viii. 292; the 
Negritos of the, ix. 82; spirits of the 
dead in the, ix. 82; the Tagbanuas 
of the, ix. 189 

Philistines, the foreskins of the, coveted 
by the Israelites, i. ror #.?; their 
corn burnt by Samson, vii. 298 2. ; 
their charm against mice, vili. 281, 
283 

Philo of Alexandria (Judaeus), his doc- 
trine of the Trinity, iv. 6 2.; on the 
date of the corn-reaping, v. 231 2.3; 
on the mockery of King Agrippa, ix. 
418 

Philo of Byblus, on the sacrifice of kings’ 
sons among the Semites, iv. 166, 179 

Philocalus, ancient Roman calendar of, 
V. 303 2.2, 304 7.3, 307 n., Vi. 95 n.2 

Philochorus, Athenian antiquary, on the 
date of the Festival of the Threshing- 
floor, vii. 62 

Philosophy as a solvent of religion, ii. 
377; primitive, iii. 420 sg. 

, school of, at Tarsus, v. 118 

Philostephanus, Greek historian, on Pyg- 
malion and Aphrodite, v. 49 2.4 

Philostratus, on death at low tide, i. 167; 
on sacrifice to Hercules, i. 282 2.1 

Phlius, gilt image of goat at, vii. 17 sg. 

Phocaeans, dead, propitiated with games, 
iv. 95 

Phocylides, the poet, on Nineveh, ix. 
390 

Phoenicia, song of Linus in, vii. 216 

Phoenician kings in Cyprus, v. 49 

temples in Malta, v. 35; sacred 

prostitution in, v. 37 

vintage song, vil. 216, 257 

Phoenicians, their custom of human 
Sacrifice, iv. 166 sg., 178, 179 

in Cyprus, v. 31 sg. 

Phong long, ill luck caused by childbirth 
in Annam, iii. 155 
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Phosphorescence of the sea, superstitions 
as to the, ii. 154 sg. 

Photius, on Lityerses, vii. 217 7.1 

Photographed or painted, supposed 
danger of being, ili. 96 sgg. 

Phrixus and Helle, the children of King 
Athamas, iv. 161 sgg. 

Phrygia, Attis a deity of, v. 263 ; festival 
of Cybele in, v. 274 #.; indigenous 
race of, v. 287; Lityerses in, vii. 216 
sq. ; Cybele and Attis in, ix. 386 

Phrygian belief that the god sleeps in 
winter, Vi. 41 

cap of Attis, v. 279 

cosmogony, V. 263 sg. 

kings named Midas and Gordias, v. 

286 

moon-god, ¥. 73 

priests named Attis, v. 285, 287 

Phrygians, invaders from Europe, v. 
287 

Phyllanthus emblica worshipped by a 
forest tribe in India, viii. 119 

Physical basis of magic, i. 174 sg. ; for 
the theory of an external soul, i. zor 

Piaroas Indians of the Orinoco, their 
belief in the transmigration of human 
souls into tapirs, viii. 285 

Piazza del Limbo at Florence, church of 
the Holy Apostles on the, x. 126 

Navona at Rome, Befana on the, 
ix. 166 sg. 

Picardy, the harvest cock in, vii. 277 ; 
Lenten fire-customs in, x. 113; Mid- 
summer fires in, x. 187 

Piceni, guided by a woodpecker (picus), 
iv. 106 2.4; traced their origin to a 
‘sacred spring,” iv. 186 

Picts, female descent of kingship among 
the, ii. 280 sg., 286 

Pictures, supposed danger of, iii. 96 sgg. 

Pidhireanes, a Ruthenian people, custom 
as to knots on grave-clothes among 
the, iii. 310 

Piedmont, effigy of Carnival burnt on 
Shrove Tuesday in, iv. 224 z.1; belief 
as to the ‘toil of St. John” on St. 
John's morning in, xi. 82 sg. 

Piers, Sir Henry, as to green bushes on 
the Eve of May Day, ii. 59; his 
Description of Westmeath, ii. 59; on 
candles on Twelfth Night in Ireland, 
ix. 321 

Pietà of Michael Angelo, v. 257 

Pietro in Guarano (Calabria), Easter 
custom at, x. 123 

Pig, grunting like a, as a charm, ii. 
23; Roman expiatory sacrifice of, 
ii. 122; the word unlucky, iii, 233; 
a tabooed word to fishermen, iii. 
395; Greek expiatory sacrifice of, 
vii. 74; Corn-spirit as, vii. 298 sgg. ; 
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in relation to Demeter, viii. 16 sgg. ; 
not eaten in Crete, viii. 21 2.1; atti- 
tude of the Jews to the, viii. 23 sg. ; 
in ancient Egypt, viii. 24 sgg. ; used to 
decoy demons, ix. 113, 200, 201; roast, 
at Christmas, x. 259; sacrificed to 
stay disease in the herd, x. 302. See 
also Pigs 

Pig and Attis, viii. 22 

, black, sacrificed for rain, i. 291 

—— and lamb as expiatory victims in 
the grove of the Arval Brothers at 
Rome, iii. 226 

———, white or red, sacrificed for sun- 
shine, i. 291 

Pig's blood drunk by priests and priest- 
esses as a means of inspiration, i. 382, 
382 n.2; used to purge the earth from 
taint of sexual crime, ii. 107, 108, 
109; used in exorcism and purifica- 
tion for homicide, v. 299 7.7, ix. 262 

bones inserted in the sown field or 

in the seed-bag among the flax-seed, 

to make the flax grow tall, vii. 300 

flesh not eaten by Zulu girls, i. 

118; forbidden to women at sowing 

seed, vii. 115; sown with seed-corn, 

viji. 18 ; not eaten by field labourers, 

viii. 33, 139; reasons for not eating, 

viii, 139 sg. See also Pork and Swine’s 

flesh 

liver, omens drawn from, vii. 97 

milk thought to cause leprosy, viii. 

24, 25 

tail stuck in field at sowing to make 
the ears grow long, vii. 300 

Pigeon in homoeopathic magic, i. 151 ; 
used in a love-charm, ii. 345 sg. ; 
family of Wild, in Samoa, viii. 29; 
external soul of ogre in a, xi. 100; 
external soul of dragon in a, xi. 112 sg. 

Pigeon’s egg, external soul of fairy being 
in, xi. 132 5g., 139 

Pigeons, special language employed by 
Malays in snaring, iii. 407 sg. ; souls 
of dead in, viii. 293; deposit seed of 
mistletoe, xi. 316 7.1 

Pigs, magical ceremonies to catch wild 
pigs, i. 109 ; magical stones to breed, 
i. 164; sacrificed to souls of ancestors, 
i. 339; Sacrificed at the marriage of 
Sun and Earth, ii. 99; bred by the 
people of the Italian pile villages, ii. 
353 7.3; sacrificed once a year by the 
Egyptians to Osiris and the Moon, vi. 
131, viii. 25 ; sacrificed by Kayans at 
New Year's festival, vii. 97; not to be 
eaten by enchanters of crops, vii. 100 
sq.; the enemies of the crops, vii. 100; 
thrown into ‘‘chasms of Demeter and 
Persephone ” at the Thesmophoria, viii. 
17, 19, 34; ancestral aeie in, viii. 
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123; souls of dead in, viii. 286, 295, 
296; sacrificed at festival of wild 
mango tree in New Guinea, x. 9; 
driven through Midsummer fire, x. 
179; driven through the need-fire, x. 
272, 273, 274 Sq7., 275 3¢7-, 276 Sf- 
277, 278, 279, 297 ; offered to monster 
who swallows novices in initiation, xi. 
240, 246. See also Boar, Boars, Pig, 
and Swine 

Piker or Pikere, Esthonian thunder-god, 
ii. 367 2.4 

Pilae, human effigies, hung up at the 
Compitalia, viii. 95 2.1 

Pilate, Pontius, crucifixion of Christ 
under, ix. 412 . 

and Christ, ix. 416 sg. 

Pilcomayo River, the Chiriguanos on the, 
iv. 12 

Pile-villages in the valley of the Po, ii. 8 ; 
of Europe, ii. 352 sg. 

Piles of sticks or stones. See Heaps 

Pilgrimages on Yule Night in Sweden, 
X. 20 Sg. 

Pilgrims to Mecca not allowed to wear 
knots and rings, iii, 293 sg. 

Pillar, fever transferred to a, ix. 53; 
external soul of ogre in a, xi. 100 sg. 
Pillars as a religious emblem, v. 34, 
108, 108 #.1; sacred, in Crete, v. 

107 2.2 

Pilsen, in Bohemia, Whitsuntide King 
at, ii. 86; beheading the Whitsuntide 
King at, iv. 210 sg. : 

Pima Indians, the purification of man- 
slayers among the, lil. 182 sgg., X. 21 

Pindar on the rebirth of the dead, iv. 
70, vii. 84; on the music of the lyre, 
v.55; on Typhon, v. 156; old scholiast 
on, as to the Eleusinian games, Vii. 
71, 74, 77: 78 

Pine-cones, symbols of fertility, v. 278 ; 
thrown into vaults of Demeter, v. 278; 
on the monuments of Osiris, vi. 110 

-resin burnt as a protection agains 

witches, ix. 164 

seeds or nutlets used as food, V, 

278 

-tree in the myth and ritual of 

Attis, V. 264, 265, 267, 271, 277 59s 

285, vi. 98 2.5; Marsyas hung on a, 

v. 288 ; in relation to human sacrifices, 

vi. 98 2.5; Pentheus on the, vi. 98 

n.5; in the rites of Osiris, vi. 108; 

sacred to Dionysus, vii. 4 

-trees in the peat-bogs of Europe, 
ii. 350, 351, 352 ; 

Pines, Scotch, struck by lightning, pro- 
portion of, xi, 298 

Pinewood, fire of, at Soracte, xi. 14, 
gr 7.1 

Pinoeh, district of South-Eastern Borneo, 
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treatment of inrant’s soul among the 
Dyaks of, xi. 154 5g. 

Pins stuck into saint's image, ix. 70 sg. 

Pinsk, district of Russia, custom observed 
on Whit-Monday in, ii. 80 

Pinxterbloem, a kind of iris, at Whit- 
suntide, ii. 80 

Pinzgau district of Salzburg, the Perchten 
maskers in, ix. 244 

Pipal tree (Ficus religiosa), sacrifices to 
the spirits of the, ii. 42; sacred in 
India, ii. 43 

Pipe, sacred, of the Blackfoot Indians, 
iii. 159 7. 

Pipiles of Central America practise sexual 
intercourse at the time of sowing, ii. 
98; expose their seeds to moonlight, 
vi. 135 

Pippin, king of the Franks, need-fires in 
the reign of, x. 270 

Pips of water-melon in homoeopathic 
magic, i. 143 

Piraeus, processions in honour of Adonis 
at, V. 227 7. 

Pirates, the Cilician, v. 149 sg. 

Piros Indians of Peru, their belief in the 
transmigration of a human soul into a 
jaguar, viii. 386 

Pirua, granary of maize, among the 
Indians of Peru, vii. 171 sgg. 

Pisa, in Greece, Pelops at, ii. 279 

Pit, sacrifices to the dead offered in a, 
iv. 96. See also Pits 

Pitch smeared on doors to keep out 
ghosts, ix. 153; smeared on houses to 
keep off demons, ix. 153 2.1. See also 
Tar 

Pitchforks ridden by witches, ix. 160, 162 

and harrows a protection against 
witchcraft, ii. 54 

Pithoria, in India, use of scapegoats at, 
ix. 191 

Pitlochrie, in Perthshire, Hallowe'en fires 
near, X. 230 

Pitr Pak, the Fortnight of the Manes, 
in Bilaspore, vi. 60 

Pitré, Giuseppe, on the personification of 
the Carnival, iv. 224 21; on Good 
Friday ceremonies in Sicily, v. 255 sq.; 
on St. John’s Day in Sicily, xi. 29 

Pits to catch wild pigs, i. 109 

Pitsligo, parish of, in Aberdeenshire, 
the cutting of the clyack sheaf in, vii. 
158 sgg. 

Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford, i. 69 

Pitteri Pennu, the Khond god of increase, 
ix. 138 

Pity of rain-gods, appeal to, i: 302 sg. 

Placci, Carlo, on the new Easter fire at 
Florence, x. 127 2.1 

Place de Noailles at Marseilles, Mid- 
summier flowers in the, xi. 46 
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Placenta (afterbirth) and navel-string, 
contagious magic of, i 182-201; 
Egyptian standard resembling a, vi. 
156.1 See also Afterbirth 

Placianian Mother, a form of Cybele, 
worshipped at Cyzicus, V. 274 2. 


‘Plague transferred to plantain-tree, ix. 


4 sq.; the Baganda god of, battened 
down in a hole, ix. 4; transferred to 
camel, ix. 33; blocked up in holes of 
buildings, ix. 64; at Rome, attempted 
remedies for, ix. 65; demon of, ex- 
pelled, ix. 173; sent away in scape- 
goat, ix. 193. See also Disease and 
Epidemics 

Plaiting the last standing corn before 
cutting it, vii. 142, 144, 153, 154, 
157, 158 

Plane and birch, fire made by the friction 
of, x. 220 

Plane-tree, Dionysus in, vii. 3 

Planer district of Bohemia, custom at 
threshing in the, vii. 149 

Planets, human victims sacrificed to, 
among the heathen of Harran, vii. 
261 5g. 

Plantagenets, royal forests under the, 
ii. 

Plantain-tree, the afterbirth and navel- 
string buried under a, i. 195, 196; 
plague transferred to, ix. 4 sg. ; creep- 
ing through a cleft, as a cure, xi. 181 

-trees, navel-strings of Baganda 
buried at foot of, i. 195; fertilized by 
parents of twins, ii. 102. See also 
Banana, Bananas 

Planting, homoeopathic magic at, i. 136, 
137, 143 

Plants, homoeopathic magic to make 
plants grow, i. 136 sgg.; influenced 
homoeopathically by a person's act or 
state, i. 139 sgg.; influence persons 
homoeopathically, i. 144 sgg.; spirits 
of, in shape of animals, ii. 14; sexes 
of, ii. 24; marriage of, li. 26 59q.; 
thought to be animated by spirits, viii. 
82 sg.; spirits of, in the form of snakes; 
xi. 44 #.; external soul in, xi. 159 5¢g.; 
and trees as life-indices, xi. 160 sgg. 

Plaques or palettes of schist in Egyptian 
tombs, xi. 155 7.8 

Plastene, Mother, on Mount Sipylus, v. 
185 

Plataea, ceremonial extinction of fires at, 
i. 33; festival of the Daedala at, ii. 
140 sg.; Archon of, forbidden to touch 
iron, iii. 227; bull annually sacrificed 
to men who fell at the battle of, iii, 
227; escape of besieged from, iii. 
311 ; sacrifices and funeral games in 
honour of the slain at, iv. 95 sg. ; 
Eleutherian games at, vii. 80, 85 
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Plates or basins, divination by three, at 
Hallowe’en, x. 237 $g., 240, 244 

Plato on the magistrate called the King 
at Athens, i. 45; on the pre-existence 
of the human soul, i. 104 ; on human 
sacrifices, iv. 163 ; ongardensof Adonis, 
v. 236 z.}; on the doctrine of trans- 
migration, viii. 308 ; on purification for 
murder, ix. 24 sg.; on poets, ix. 35 
72.3 ; on sorcery, ix. 47 ; on the distribu- 
Pon of the soul in the body, xi. 221 
n. 

Plautus on Mars and his wife Nerio, vi. 
232 

Playfair, Major A., on the ceremony of 
the horse at rice-harvest among the 
Garos, viii. 337 sg.; on the use of 
scapegoats among the Garos of Assam, 
ix. 208 sg. 

Plebeian myrtle -tree at 
168 

Plebeians, the Roman kings, ii. 289 

Pleiades, the, morning rising of, time of 
the corn-reaping in Greece, i. 32, vii. 
48 sg.; worshipped by the Abipones, 
v. 258 2.2; the setting of, the time of 
sowing, vi. 41; autumnal setting of, the 
signal for ploughing in Greece, vii. 
45; in primitive calendars, vii. 116, 
122 2.1, 307 sgg.; associated with the 
rainy season, vii. 307, 309, 317, 318; 
supposed to cause the rain to fall, vii. 
307, 317; worshipped, vii. 307, 308 
Sq., 310, 310, 312, 317; legends of 
their origin, vil. 308 %2., 311, 312; the 
beginning of the year marked by the 
appearance of, vii. 309, 310, 312, 313, 
314, 315, xi. 244, 245 #.; the time 
for sowing and planting determined by 
observation of, vii. 309, 3II, 313 597.3 
supposed to cause the maize to grow, 
vii. 310; women swear by, vil. 311}; 
festival of the Guaycurus at the appear- 
ance of, ix, 262; observed by savages, 
ix. 326 

Pliny the Elder, on electric lights, i. 49 
Sq.; on a cure for jaundice, i. 80; on 
a tree-stone, i. 165 2.1; on death at 
ebb-tide, i. 167 ; on contagious magic 
of wounds, i. zor; on the sexes of 
trees, ii. 25 #.; on the sacredness 
of woods, ii. 123; on the forests of 
Germany, ii. 353 sg.; on the use of 
acorns as food, ii. 355; on the deriva- 
tion of the name Druid, ii. 363 7.?; 
on lucky and unlucky trees, iii. 275 72.3; 
on the magical effect of clasping hands 
and crossing legs, iii. 298 ; on knotted 
threads, iii. 303 ; on the date of harvest 
in Egypt, vi. 32 2.2; on the influence 
of the moon, vi. 132; on the grafting 
of trees, vi. 133 7.2; on sae time for 


Rome, xi. 
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felling timber, vi. 136 z.; on the time 
for sowing cereals in Greece and Asia, 
vii, 45 7.2; on the setting of the 
Pleiades, vii. 318; on cure of warts, 
ix. 48 2.2; on cure for a stomachic 
complaint, ix. 50; on cure for gripes, 
ix. 50; on cure for epilepsy, ix. 
68; on ‘serpents’ eggs,” X. 15; on 
medicinal plants, x. 17; on the touch 
of menstruous women, x. 196; on the 
fire-walk of the Hirpi Sorani, xi. 14; 
on the mythical springwort, xi. 71 ; on 
the Druidical worship of mistletoe, xi. 
76 sq.; on the virtues of mistletoe, xi. 
78; on the birds which deposit seeds 
of mistletoe, xi. 316 2.1; on the different 
kinds of mistletoe, xi. 317 

Pliny the Younger, on boar-hunting, i. 6; 
as to the historical reality of Christ, ix. 
412 2.1; his letter to Trajan on the 
spread of Christianity in Asia Minor, 
ix. 420 sg.; his government of Bithynia 
and Pontus, ix, 421 

Ploska (in Wallachia ?), rain-making at, 
i. 248 

Plotinus, the death of, v. 87 

Plough watered as a rain-charm, i, 282, 
284; sacred golden, i. 365; in rela- 
tion to Dionysus, vii. 5; in primitive 
agriculture, vii. 113; drawn round 
village to keep off epidemic, ix. 172 
sq.; piece of Yule log inserted in the, 
a Rn 337 

Plough-horses, part of the Yule Boar 
eaten by the, vii. 301 

Monday, vii. 33; rites of, viii. 325 

sqq., ix. 250 sg.; English celebration 

of, viii. 329 $44. 

-oxen, the first, vii. 5 

Ploughing, by women as a rain-charm, i. 
282 sg.; Prussian custom at, v. 238 ; 
in Greece, season of, vii. 45, 50; the 
land thrice a year, Greek custom of, 
vii. 53 2.1, 72 sg.; with oxen, vii. 129 
n.l; annually inaugurated by the 
Chinese emperor, viii. 14 5g.; in 
spring, custom at the first, x. 18 

, ceremonies at, among the Chams 

of Indo-China, viii. 57; at Calicut in 

India, ix. 235 

, ceremony of, performed by tem- 

porary King, iv. 149, 155 $g., 157; in 

the rites of Osiris, vi. 87; at Carnival, 

vii. 28, 29, viii. 331, 332, 334; Sacred 

at Athens, vii. 31 

and sowing, rite of, at the Carnival, 
vii. 28 

Ploughings, Sacred, in Attica, vii. 108 

Ploughman worships the ploughshare, ix. 

d 


geo f 
Ploughmen and sowers drenched with 
water as a rain-charm, V. 238 sg.; and 
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plough-horses, part of the Yule Boar 
given to, to eat, vil. 301, 303 

Ploughs, bronze, used by Etruscans at 
founding of cities, iv. 157 

Ploughshare worshipped by ploughman, 
ix. go ; crawling under a, as a cure, Xi. 
180 

Plover in connexion with rain, i. 259, 
261 

Plugging or bunging up maladies in trees, 
ix. 58 

Puare wood used for Yule log, x. 250 

Plurality of souls, doctrine of the, xi. 
221 5g. 

Plutarch on Numa and Egeria, i. 18; on 
hair offerings of boys at puberty, i. 
28; on the stone-curlew as a cure for 
jaundice, i. 80; on Egeria, ii. 172; 
on the birth of Romulus, ii. 196; on 
the Roman Vestals, ii. 244 2.1; on the 
violent deaths of the Roman kings, ii. 
320; onthe death of Tullus Hostilius, 
ii. 320 2.8; on the Parilia, ii. 325 7.3, 
329; on the exclusion of gold from 
sanctuaries, iii. 226 #.8; on the ab- 
stinence from wine of the Egyptian 
kings, iii. 249; on the death of the 
Great Pan, iv. 6; human sacrifice 
at Orchomenus in the lifetime of, 
iv. 163; on human sacrifices among 
the Carthaginians, iv. 167; on the 
double-headed axe of Zeus Labran- 
deus, v. 182; on the myth of Osiris, 
vi. 3, 5 sgg.; on Harpocrates, vi. 9 
m.; on Osiris at Byblus, vi. 22 sg. ; 
on the rise of the Nile, vi. 31 2.1; on 
the mournful character of the rites of 
sowing, vi. 40 sgg.; his use of the 
Alexandrian year, vi. 49, 84; on an 
Egyptian ceremony at the winter 
solstice, vi. 50 2.4; on the date of the 
death of Osiris, vi. 84; on the festival 
of Osiris in the month of Athyr, vi. 91 
sq.; on the dating of Egyptian festivals, 
vi. 94 sg.; on the rites of Osiris, vi. 
108 ; on the grave of Osiris, vi, 111; 
on the similarity between the rites of 
Osiris and Dionysus, vi. 127; on the 
Flamen Dialis, vi. 229 sg.; on the 
Flaminica Dialis, vi. 230 2.2; on im- 
mortality, vii, 15; on the myth of 
Osiris, vii. 32 2.8; on mourning festival 
of Demeter, vii, 46; on sacrifice, viii. 
31; on Apis, viii. 36; on the custom 
of throwing puppets into the Tiber, 
viii. 108; on ‘‘ the expulsion of hunger ” 
at Chaeronea, ix. 252; on the Cronia 
and the rural Dionysiac festival, ix. 
352 2.1; on oak-mistletoe, xi. 318 2.1 

Pluto, the breath of, v. 204, 205 ; places 
or sanctuaries of, v. 204 sgg.; cave and 
temple of, at Acharaca, v. 205 ; carries 
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off Persephone, vii. 36, viii. 19; at 
Eleusis, sacrifices to, vii. 56 

Pluto and Persephone, viii. 9 ; rustic pro- 
totypes of, viii. 334 

called Subterranean Zeus, vii. 66 

Plutonia, places of Pluto, v. 204 

Plutus, begotten by Jasion on Demeter 
in a thrice-ploughed field, vii. 208 

Po, pile-villages in the valley of the, ii. 8, 
353; herds of swine in antiquity in the 
valley of the, ii. 354 

Po Then, a great spirit, among the Thay 
of Indo-China, ix. 97 

Po-nagar, the Cham goddess of agri- 
culture, viii. 56, 57, 58 

Pocahontas, an assumed name, iii. 318 

Poelopetak, the Dyaks of, their names 
for soul-stuffs, vii. 182 

Pogdanzig, in Prussia, witches’ Sabbath 
at, xi. 74 

Point Barrow, Alaska, the Esquimaux of, 
i. 328, viii. 258 72.3, ix. 124 

Pointing sticks or bones in magic among 
the Australian aborigines, iv. 60, x. 14 

Poison, sympathetic magic of, in hunting 
and fishing, i. 116 sg., 125 sg.; con- 
tinence observed at brewing, ili. 200 

Poison ordeal in Sierra Leone, iii. 15 ; 
fatal effects of the use of the, iv. 197; 
ordeal administered by young children, 
vii. 115 

tooth of a serpent a charm against 
snake-bite, i. 153 

Poisoning the fish of a river, common 
words tabooed in, iii. 415 

Poitou, the Fox in the last standing corn 
in, vii. 297; Midsummer fires in, x. 
182, 190 $g., 340 sg.; fires on All 
Saints’ Day in, x. 246; the Yule log 
in, x. 251 2.1; mugwort at Midsummer 
in, xi. 59 

Poix, Lenten fires at, X. 113 

Pok Klai, a Chin goddess, viii. r2r 

Poland, objection to iron ploughshares 
in, ili. 232; ‘‘Carrying out Death” in, 
iv. 240; the last sheaf called the Baba 
(Old Woman) in, vii. 144 sg.; custom 
at threshing in, vii. 148; Christmas 
custom in, vii. 275 ; the harvest cock 
in, vii. 277; need-fire in, x. 281 sg. 
See also Poles and Polish 

Polar bear, taboos concerning the, iii, 
209 

Polasnik, polasenik, polazaynik, Christ- 
mas visiter, among the Servians, x. 
261, 263, 264 

Pole, sacred, of the Arunta, x. 7 

Pole-star, homoeopathic magic of the, 
i. 166 

Polebrook in Northamptonshire, May 
carols at, ii, 6r #1 

Polemarch, the, at Athens, iii. 22 
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Poles, passing between two poles after a 
death, xi. 178 sg.; passing between 
two poles in order to escape sickness 
or evil spirit, xi. 179 sgg. 

Poles, the Corn-mother among the, vii. 
132 5g. 

Polish custom at cutting last corn, vii. 150 

Jews, their belief as to falling stars, 
iv. 66 

Political evolution from democracy to 
despotism, i. 421 

Polkwitz, in Silesia, custom of ‘* Carrying 
out Death” at, iv. 237 

Pollution caused by murder, ix. 25 

, ceremonial, of girl at puberty, viii. 
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of death, vi. 227 sgg., viii. 85 7.3 

——~ and holiness not differentiated by 
savages, iii. 224 

, Menstrual, widespread fear of, x. 

76 sqq. 

or sanctity, their equivalence in 
primitive religion, iii. 145, 158, 224. 
See also Uncleanness 

Polo, Marco, on custom of people of 
Camul, v. 39 2.3 

Polybius on the butchery of pigs in 
ancient Italy, ii. 354 

Polyboea, sister of Hyacinth, v. 314, 
316; identified with Artemis or Per- 
sephone, V. 315 

Polydorus, in Virgil, ii. 33 

Polygnotus, his picture of Orpheus under 
the willow, xi. 294 

Polyidus, a seer, restored Glaucus to life, 
v. 186 2.4 

Polynesia, sacred kings and priests not 
allowed to touch food with their hands 
in, iii. 138; persons who have handled 
the dead not allowed to touch food 
with their hands in, iii. 140; sacred- 
ness of the head in, iii. 245; sanctity 
of the heads of chiefs and others in, 
iii. 254 sgg.; names of chiefs tabooed 
in, iii. 381; belief as to falling stars 
in, iv. 67; remarkable rule of succes- 
sion in, iv. 190; prevalence of infanti- 
cide in, iv. 191, 196; the beginning 
of the year marked by the rising of the 
Pleiades throughout, vii. 313; fear of 
demons among the natives of, ix. 80 sg. 

Polynesian chiefs sacred, iii. 136 

mothers, their way of infusing a 

divine spirit into their unborn babes, 

iii. 69 

myth of the separation of earth and 
sky, v. 283 

Polynesians, oracular inspiration of priests 
among the, i. 377; their mode of 
kindling fire, ii. 258; their way of 
ridding themselves of sacred contagion, 
viii, 28 as” 
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Polynices and Eteocles, their grave at 
Thebes, ii. 33 

Polytheism evolved out of animism, ii. 
45 

Pomegranate, growing on the grave of 
fratricides, li. 33; causes virgin to 
conceive, v. 263, 269 

Pomegranates forbidden to worshippers 
of Cybele and Attis, v. 280 2.7; sprung 
from blood of Dionysus, vii. 14 ; seeds 
of, not eaten at the Thesmophoria, 
vil. 14; not to be brought into the 
sanctuary of the Mistress at Lycosura, 
viii. 46 

Pomerania, cut hair burnt in, ili. 282 s¢.; 
treatment of passers-by at harvest in, 
vii. 229 sg.; sticks or stones piled on 
graves of suicides in, ix. 17; hills 
called the Blocksberg in, x. 171 2.3 

Pometia sacked by the Romans, i. 22 

Pommerol, Dr., on Granno and Grannus 
X. II2 

Pomona and Vertumnus, vi. 235 7.8 

Pomos of California, their expulsion of 
devils, ix. 170 sg. 

Pompeii, plan of labyrinth at, iv. 76 

Pompey the Great beheads the last king 
Cinyras of Byblus, v. 27 

Pompilia, mother of Ancus Martius, ii. 
270 n.4 

Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands, 
treatment of the navel-string in, i. 184 
sq.; special terms used with reference 
to persons of the blood royal in, i. 
401 7.3; kings and viziers in, iii. 25 ; 
the king of, his long hair, ii. 259; 
changes of vocabulary caused by fear 
of naming the dead in, iii. 362 

Pond, G. H., on ritual of death and 
resurrection among the Dacotas, xi. 
269 

Pondomisi, a Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
attribute drought to wrath of dead 
chief, vi. 177 

Pondos, of South Africa, their festival of 
new fruits, viii. 66 sg. 

Pongal feast, in the Madras Presidency, 
vii. 244. See Pongol 

Pongau district of Salzburg, the Perchien 
maskers in, ix. 244 

Pongol, a family festival among the 
Hindoos of Southern India, viii. 56; 
Feast of Ingathering in Southern India, 
fires kindled at, xi. 1, 16 

Ponnani River, near Calicut, iv. 49 

Pons Sublicius at Rome built without 
iron, iii, 230 

Pont à Mousson, calf killed at harvest at, 
Vii. 290 

Pontarlier, Eve of Twelfth Day in, ix. 
316 

Pontaven in Finistére, effigy (of Carnival) 
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thrown into the sea on Ash Wednesday - 


at, iv. 230 

Pontesbury, in Shropshire, the Yule log 
at, X. 257 

Pontifex Maximus at Rome, his relation 
to the Vestals, ii, 228 

Pontiff of Zela in Pontus, ix. 370, 372 

Pontiffs, the Roman, their mismanage- 
ment of the Julian calendar, vi. 93 
n.1; celebrated the marriage of Orcus, 
vi. 231; regulate Roman calendar, 
vii. 83 

and Vestals threw puppets into 
the Tiber at Rome, viii. 107 

Pontifical law at Rome, iii. 391 7.1 

Pontus, the Mosyni or Mosynoeci of, iii. 
124; sacred prostitution in, v. 39, 
58; rapid spread of Christianity in, ix. 
420 sq. 

Poona, rain-making at, i. 275; incarna- 
tion of elephant-headed god at, i. 405 

Poor Man, name applied to the corn- 
spirit after harvest, vii. 231 

—— Old Woman, corn left on field for, 
vii. 231 sg. 

Woman, name applied to the corn- 
spirit after harvest, vii. 231 

Popayan, district of Colombia, the Indians 
of, will not kill deer, viii. 286 

Pope or Patriarch of Fools, elected on 
St. Stephen's Day, ix. 334 

Popinjay, shooting at a, x. 194 

Popish Kingdome, The, of Thomas 
Kirchmeyer, x. 125 sg., 162 

Poplar in magic, i. 145; burned on St. 
Peter’s Day, ii. 141 

, black, mistletoe on, xi. 318 7.8 

, the silver, used to ban fiends, ii. 
336 

——, the white, at Olympia, a substitute 
for the oak, ii, 220 ; used in sacrificing 
to Zeus at Olympia, xi. 90 72.1, g1 2.7 

Poplar-wood used to kindle need-fire, x. 
282 

Poplars burnt on Shrove Tuesday, iv. 
224 n.1 

Poppies as symbols of Demeter, vii. 43 
sq. 

Poppy, the, cultivated for opium, vii. 242 

Populonia, an unmarried Roman goddess, 
vi. 231 

Populus trichocarpa 
magic, i. 145 

Porcupine, a Bechuana totem, viii. 164 
Sg. ; respected by some Indians, viii. 
243; transmigration of sinner into, 
viii. 299 ; as charm to ensure women 
an easy delivery, x. 49 

Pork forbidden to enchanters of crops, 
vii. roo sg.; not eaten by field 
labourers, viii. 33; taboo as to enter- 
ing a sanctuary after eating, viii. 85; 
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reason for not eating, viii. 296. See 
also Pig's flesh and Swine's flesh 
Porphyry, on a human god in Egypt, i. 
390; on the souls of trees, ii. 12; on 
Phoenician sacrifices of children, iv. 
167, 179; on the Bouphontia, viii. 
*s #.1; on the homoeopathic diet of 
diviners, viii. 143 2.7; on demons, ix. 
104 
Porridge smeared on body as a purifica- 
tion, iii. 176 
Port Charlotte in Islay, vii. 166; stone 
used in cure for toothache near, ix. 62 
Darwin, in Australia, conception in 
women not regarded as a direct result 
of cohabitation among the tribes about, 
v. 103 
Lincoln tribe of South Australia, 
prohibition to mention the names of 
the dead in the, iii. 365; their super- 
stition as to lizards, xi. 216 sg. 
Moresby, in British New Guinea, 
ix. 84; taboos as to trading voyages 
at, iii. 203; homoeopathic magic of 
a flesh diet at, viii. 145 
—— Stephens (Stevens), in New South 
Wales, burial at flood tide among the 
natives at, i. 168 ; medicine-men drive 
away rain at, i. 253 
Porta Capena at Rome, i. 18, ii. 185, v. 
273 
Porta Querquetulana at Rome, ii. 185 2. 
Triumphalis at Rome, xi. 195 
Porto Novo, the negroes of, their beliefs 
and customs concerning twins, i. 265 ; 
the King of Night at, ii. 23 sg. ; in 
Guinea, precaution taken by exe- 
cutioner against the ghosts of his 
victims at, iii. 171; on the Slave 
Coast, vicarious human sacrifices at, 
iv. 117}; annual expulsion of demons 
at, Ix. 205 
Portrait statues, external souls of Egyp- 
tian kings deposited in, xi. 157 
Portraits, souls in, iii. 96 sgg. ; supposed 
dangers of, iii. 96 sgg. 
Portreath, sacrifice of a calf near, to cure 
disease of cows and horses, x. 301 
Portugal, belief as to death at ebb-tide 
in, i, 167 są. 
Poseideon, an Attic month, vii. 62 
Poseidon, sanctuary of, at Troezen, i. 
27; mated with Artemis, i. 36; bull 
sacrificed to, i. 46; represented as 
father of Demetrius Poliorcetes, i, 
391; identified with Erechtheus, iv. 
87 ; the Establisher or Securer, v. 195 
sg. ; the earthquake god, v. 195, 202 
sq.; his intrigue with Demeter, v. 280, 
viii, 2r ; first-fruits sacrificed to, viii. 
133 ; cake with twelve knobs offered 
to, ix. 351; priest of, uses a white 
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umbrella, x. 20 ”.1; makes Pterelaus 
immortal, xi. 103 

Posidonius, ancient Greek traveller in 
Gaul, on indifference of Celts to death, 
iv. 142; on human sacrifices among 
the Celts, xi. 32 

Poso, adistrict of Central Celebes, inspired 
priestesses in, i. 379 sg.; ears of rice 
fed like children in, ii. 29 ; belief as to 
tree-demons in, ii. 35 ; ceremony per- 
formed by farmer’s wife in, when the 
rice crop is not thriving, ii, 104; 
stranger taken for a spirit in, vii. 236 ; 
jawbones of deer and wild pigs pro- 
pitiated by hunters in, viii. 244 sg.; 
custom at the working of iron in, xi. 


I 

—, the Alfoors of, offer puppets to 
demons, iii. 62; will not pronounce 
their own names, ii. 332; may 
not pronounce the names of their 
fathers, mothers, grandparents, and 
parents-in-law, iii. 340; forbidden to 
use ordinary language in harvest- 
field, iii, 411%; ask riddles while 
watching the crops, vii. 194; think 
that every man has three souls, xi. 
222 

Possession by the spirits of dead kings 
or chiefs, iv. 25 Ssg., vi. 192 sg.; of 
priest or priestess by a divine spirit, 
v. 66, 68 sg., 72 sqq. ; by an evil spirit, 
cured by passing through a red-hot 
chain, xi. 186 

Posterli, annual expulsion of, at Entle- 
buch in Switzerland, ix. 214 

Pot in ashes, imprint of, effaced from 
superstitious motives, i. 214 

Potala Hill at Lhasa, ix. 197 

, palace of the Dalai Lama at 
Lhasa, i. 412 2. 

Potato-dog, said to be killed at end of 
digging the potatoes, vii. 272 59. 

—— -mother, among the Indians of 
Peru, vii. 172, 173 #. 

-wolf, said to be caught in the last 
potatoes, vii. 271; name given to 
woman who gathers the last potatoes, 
vii. 274 

Potatoes, magical stones for the increase 
of, i. 162; fertilized by a fairy banner, 
i. 368; customs at eating new, viii. 
50, 5I 

Potawatomi Indians, their respect for 
rattlesnakes, viii. 218; their women 
secluded at menstruation, x. 89 

Potlatch, distribution of property, among 
the Carrier Indians, xi. 274 

Potniae in Boeotia, goat substituted for 
child as victim in rites of Dionysus at, 
iv. 166 2.1, vii. 24; priest of Dionysus 
killed at, vi. 99 7.1 


Pa 
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Potrimpo, old Prussian god, his priest 
bound to sleep on bare earth for three 
nights before sacrificing, ii, 248 

Pots of basil on St. John’s Day in Sicily, 
V. 245 

—— used by girls at puberty broken, x, 
61, 69. See also Vessels 

Potter in Southern India, custom ob- 
served by a, v. 191 2.” 

Potters in Uganda bake their pots when 
the moon is waxing, vi. 135 

Pottery, primitive, employed in Roman 
ritual, ii. 202 sgg. ; superstitions as to 
the making of, among the Yuracares 
of Bolivia and the Ba-Ronga of South 
Africa, ii, 204 sg. 

Pouilly, near Dijon, ox killed on harvest- 
field at, vii. 290 

Poverty, annual expulsion of, ix. 144 
sq. 

Powder, magic, rubbed into wounds for 
purpose of inoculation, viii. 159 

Powers, Stephen, on the secrecy of 
personal names among the Californian 
Indians, iii. 326; on the expulsion of 
devils among the Pomos of California, 
ix. 170 sg. 

Powers, extraordinary, ascribed to first- 
born children, x. 295 

Powhatan, an assumed Indian name, iii. 
318 

Požega district of Slavonia, need-fire in, 
x. 282 

Prabat, in Siam, Footprint of Buddha at, 
iii. 275 

Practical man, the plain, i. 243 

Praeneste, Fortuna Primigenia, goddess 
of, vi. 234; founded by Caeculus, ii. 
197, Vi. 235 

Praetorius, Matthaeus, on the old Lithu- 
anian god Pergrubius, ii. 347 7.1; his 
work on old Lithuanian customs, viii. 


so 2.7 
Praetors, the consuls at first called, ii, 
291 2} 


Prague, pieces of the |May-tree burned 
in the district of, ii. 71; the Feast of 
All Souls in, vi. 73 

Prajapati, the creator, his mystic sacrifice 
in the daily ritual of the Brahmans, 
ix. 411 

Pramantha, the upper part of the Brah- 
man fire-drill, ii. 249 

Prättigau in Switzerland, Lenten fire- 
custom at, X. I19 

Pratz, Le Page du, on the festival of 
new corn among the Natchez Indians, 
viii. 77 599. 

Prauss, in Silesia, race of girls at harvest 

meat, vile 76 

Prayer to the «lasi plant, ii, 26; the 
Roman shepherd's, ii. 327; to Per- 
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grubius, ii. 347; the materialization of, 
ix. 22 2.2; at sowing, ix. 138 

Prayer, the Place of, viii. 113 e 

and spell, vii. 105 

Prayers to the sun, i. 72, 312; for rain to 
ancestors, i, 285, 286, 287, 346; for 
rain to skulls of racoons, i. 288 ; for 
rain to dragon, i. 291 sg.; to king’s 
ancestors, i. 352; to sunflower roots, 
ii. 13 ; for rain to the spirit who controls 
the rain, ii. 46 ; to Zeus for rain, ii. 359 ; 
to Jupiter for rain, ii. 362; to Thunder, 
ii. 367 sg.; to an oak, ii. 372; for rain 
to Nyakang, iv. 20; to dead ancestors, 
vi. 175 3g., 178 sg., 183 sg.; to dead 
kings, vi. 192; for rain at Eleusis, vii. 
69; to the spirits of the dead, vii. 
II2, 113, 124 sg.; to dead animals, 
viii. 184, 197, 224, 225, 226, 235, 
236, 243, 253, 293; to crocodile god- 
dess, viii. 212; to shark-idol, viii. 
292; at cairns or heaps of sticks or 
leaves, ix. 26, 28, 29 sg.; of adolescent 
girls to the Dawn of Day, x. 50 s7., 
53,98 2.1; to the Rain-makers up aloft, 
X. 133; to ancestral spirits, xi. 243 

Preachers to fish, viii. 250 sg. 

Precautions against witches on May Day, 
ii. 52 sgg., ix. 267; against witches 
on St. George's Day, i. 354 59q-; 
against witches on Walpurgis Night 
(Eve of May Day), ix. 158 sgg.: 
against witches during the Twelve 
Days, ix. 164 sg.; against witches on 
Midsummer Eve, xi. 73 sgg. 

Precious stones, homoeopathic magic of, 
i, 164 sg. 

Pre-existence of the human soul, belief in 
the, i, 104 

Preference for a violent death, iv. 9 sgg. 

Pregnancy, ceremony in seventh month 
of, i. 72 sg.; husband's hair kept 
unshorn during wife's, iii. 261; con- 
duct of husband during wife's, iii. 
294, 295; Superstitions as to knots 
during wife’s, iii. 294 sg. ; funeral rites 
performed for a father in the fifth 
month of his wife's, iv. 189; causes 
of, unknown, V. 92 sg., 106 5g.; 
Australian beliefs as to the causes of, 
V. 99 59g. 

Pregnant cows sacrificed to ensure fer- 
tility, i. 1413 sacrificed to the Earth 
goddess, ii. 229 

women, forbidden to spin or 

twist ropes, i. 114; not to loiter in 

the doorways of houses where there 
are, i. 114; employed to fertilize crops 

and fruit-trees, i. 140 sg., ii, 101; 

taboos on, i. 141 2.1; their supersti- 

tions about shadows, iii. 82 sg.; carry 
nim leaves or iron o scare evil spirits, 
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iii. 234; may not sew or use sharp in 
struments, iii. 238; loosen their hair, 
iii. 311; mode of protecting them 
against dangerous spirits, viii. 102 s¢.; 
fowls used to divert evil spirits from, 
ix. 3I 

Preller, L., on the marriage of Dionysus 
and Ariadne, ii. 138 

Premature birth, Esquimau ideas as to, 
iii, 152; to be announced publicly, 
iii. 213. See Miscarriage 

Presages as to shadows on St. Sylvester's 
day, iii. 88 

Presteign in Radnorshire, the tug-of-war 
at, ix. 182 sg. 

Pretence made by reapers of mowing 
down visiters to the harvest-field, vii. 
229 sg.; of throwing people into fire, 
x. IIO, 148, 186, xi. 25 

of human sacrifices substituted for 
the reality, iv. 214 sgg.; at Christmas, 
vii. 302 

Pretenders to divinity among Christians, 
i. 407 s44. 

Priapus, image of, at need-fire, x. 286 

Pricking patient with needles to expel 
demons of disease, ili. 106 

Priene, Panionian festival at, i. 46 

Priest drenched with water as a rain- 
charm, i. 277, it. 77 ; rolled on fields as 
fertility charm, ii. 103; chief acting 
as, ii. 215 sgg., Viii. 126; brings back 
lost soul in a cloth, iii. 48, 64; recovers 
lost souls from the sun-god, iii. 64 ; 
conjures lost soul into a cup, iii. 67 ; 
catches the spirit of a god in a snare, 
iii. 69 ; inspired by spirit of dead king 
and giving oracles in his name, iv. 
200 sg. ; sows and plucks the first rice, 
viii. 54; the corpse-praying, ix. 45. 
See also Priests and High priest 

of Aricia and the Golden Bough, 

£24. 

of Diana at Nemi, i. 8 sgg.; at 
Aricia, the King of the Wood, perhaps 
personified Jupiter, xi. 302 sg. 

—— of Dionysus at the Agrionia, iv. 163 

of Earth, taboos observed by the, x. 4 

and magician, theirantagonism,i.226 

— of Nemi, i. 8 sgg., 40, 41, ii. 376, 
378, 386, 387, xi. 315. See also 
King of the Wood 

— of Poseidon, x. 20 2.1 

of the Sun, x. 20 2.} 

of Zeus on Mount Lycaeus, ii. 359 

Priestess of the holy fire among the Herero, 
ii, 215; identified with goddess, v. 219; 
head of the State under a system of 
mother-kin, vi. 203; of Athena, x. 20 .! 

Priestesses, inspired, i. 379 sg., 381 97.3 
as physicians, bring back lost souls, 
iii. 53 sg.; more important than priests 
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v. 45, 46; of Perasian Artemis walk 
over fire, v. 115, 168; beat corpse to 
exorcize a demon, ix. 260; not allowed 
to step on ground, x. 5 

Priestesses, virgin, in the island of Sena, 
ii, 241 n.l; of fire in Peru, ii. 243 sg.; 
of fire in Mexico, ii. 245; of fire in 
Yucatan, ii. 245 sg. 

Priesthood of Aphrodite at Paphos, v. 
43; vacated on death of priest's wife, 
v. 45; Of Hercules at Tarsus, v. 143 

Priestly dynasties of Asia Minor, v. 140 sg. 

functions exercised by chiefs in 

New Britain, i. 340; gradually acquired 

by kings, i. 372 

king and queen personating god 

and goddess, v. 45 

kings, i. 44 sgg., V. 42, 43; of 
Sheba, ili. r25; of the Nubas, iii. 
maa ot Olba, V. 143 sgg., 161; 
Adonis personated by, v. 223 sqq. 

Priests, magical powers attributed to 
priests by French peasants, i. 231-233; 
inspired by gods in the Southern Pacific, 
i. 377 sg.; ancient Egyptian, recover 
lost souls, iii. 68; influence wielded 
by, iii. 107; to be shaved with bronze, 
iii. 226; their hair unshorn, iii. 259, 
260; foods tabooed to, iii. 291; per- 
sonate gods, V. 45, 46 sgg., ix. 287; 
tattoo- marks of, v. 74 n.t; not 
allowed to be widowers, vi. 227 sgg. ; 
dressed as women, vi. 253 sgg.; first- 
fruits belong to, viii. 125; of sharks 
cover their bodies with the appearance 
of scales, viii. 292; sacrifice human 
victims, ix. 279, 280 sg., 284, 286, 
287, 290, 292, 294, 298, 301 ; expected 
to pass through fire, xi. 2, 5, 8, 9, 14 

—— of Astarte, kings as, V. 26 

of Attis, the emasculated, v. 265, 266 

, Jewish, their rule as to the pollu- 
tion of death, vi. 230 

— of Tetzcatlipoca, viii. 165 

— of Zeus at the Corycian cave, v. 
145, 155 A 

Primitive ritual, marks of, vii. 169 

thought, its vagueness and incon- 
sistency, xi. 301 5g. 

Primroses on threshold as a charm against 
witches, ii. 52 

Prince Sunless, x. 21 

Prince of Wales Islands, Torres Strait, 
the Kowraregas of, iii. 346, 358 sg. ; 
natives of, their belief as to falling stars, 
iv. 64 sg.; their treatment of girls at 
puberty in, x. 40 

Princess royal, ceremonies at the puberty 
of a, X. 29, 30 39. 

Princesses married to foreigners or men 
of low birth, ii. 274 sgg.; licence ac- 
corded to, in Loango, ii. F4 sq. 
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Prisoner condemned to death, treated as 
king for five days, iv. 113 sg., ix. 355 

Prisoners shaved and their shorn hair 
kept as security for their good be- 
haviour, iii. 273 ; released at festivals, 
iii. 316 

Private magic, i, 214 sg. 

Privilege of the chapter of Rouen Cathe- 
dral to pardon a criminal once a year, 
ii, 165 

Proa, demons of sickness expelled in a, 
ix. 185 sgg.; diseases sent away in a, 
ix. 199 sg. See also Ship 

Proarcturia, a Greek festival, vii. 51 

Procession to the Almo in the rites of 
Attis, v. 273; with lighted tar-barrels 
on Christmas Eve at Lerwick, x. 268 

Processions with ships perhaps rain- 
charms, i, 251 2.9; for rain in Sicily, 
i. 300; carved on rocks at Boghaz- 
Keui, v. 129 sgg.; in honour of Adonis, 
V. 224 SQ., 227 n., 236 2.4; with bears 
from house to house, viii. 192; with 
sacred animals, viii. 316 sgg.; of men 
disguised as animals, viii. 325 sgq.; 
for the expulsion of demons, ix. 117, 
233; of monks and maskers at the 
Tibetan New Year, ix. 203; of mum- 
mers in Salzburg and the Tyrol, ix. 
240, 242 sgg.; to drive away demons 
of infertility, ix. 245; bell-ringing, 
at the Carnival, ix. 247; of maskers, 
W. Mannhardt on, ix. 250; with 
lighted torches through fields, gar- 
dens, orchards, etc., X. 107 Sg., IIO 
SJJ., IIZ SJ., 141, 179, 233 Sg» 
266, 339 sg-; on Corpus Christi Day, 
x. 165; to the Midsummer bonfires, 
x. 184, 185, 187, 188, 191, 192, 
193; across fiery furnaces, xi. 4 sgg. 3 
of giants (effigies) at popular festivals 
in Europe, xi. 33 39g. 

and dances in honour of the dead, 
viii. 111 

Proclus on Dionysus, vii. 13 

Procopius, on the custom of putting the 
sick and old to death among the 
Heruli, iv. 14; on the god of 
lightning of the Slavs, ii. 365 ; on the 
annual disappearance of the sun for 
forty days in Thule, ix. r25 x.! 

Procreation, savage ignorance of the 
causes of, V. 106 sg. 

Procreative virtue attributed to fire, ii. 
233 

Procris, her incest with her father Erech- 
theus, V. 44 

Proculus, Julius, bids the Romans wor- 
ship Romulus as a god, ii. 182 

Proerosta, ‘‘ Before the Ploughing,” a 
Greek festival of Demeter, vii. 50 3g., 
60, 108 
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Profligacy at rites designed to promote 
the fertility of trees and plants, ii. 97, 
104; of human sexes supposed to 
quicken the earth, v. 48; at Holi 
festival in India, xi. 2 

Progress, the magician’s, i 214 599.; 
intellectual, dependent on economic 
progress, i.218; industrial and political, 
i, 421 

Prohibited degrees of kinship, the system 
of, perhaps based historically on super- 
stition, ii, 117 

Promathion’s History of Italy, ii. 196, 197 

Prometheus, his theft of fire, iil. 260 

Propertius, on the Vestals, i. 18 7.5; on 
the throwing of stones at a grave, ix. 
19 5g. 

Property, rules as to the inheritance of, 
under mother-kin, vi. 203 2.1; landed, 
combined with mother-kin tends to 
increase the social importance of 
women, vi. 209 

Prophecy, Hebrew, distinctive character 
of, v. 75; spirit of, acquired by eating 
certain food, viii. 143; the Norse 
Sibyl's, x. 102 sg. 

Prophet regarded as madman, V. 77. 
See also Prophets 

Prophetess of Apollo at Patara, ii. 135 

Prophetesses inspired by dead chiefs, vi. 
192 sg.; inspired by gods, vi. 207 

Prophetic inspiration through the spirits 
of dead kings and chiefs, iv. 200 sg., vi. 
171, 172, 192 sg.; under the influence 
of music, V. §2 Sg., 54.59., 74 

marks on body, v. 74 

powers conferred by certain springs, 

ii, 172 

water drunk on St. John’s Eve, v. 
247 

Prophets in relation to 2edeshim, v. 76; 
or mediums inspired by the ghosts of 
dead kings, iv. 200 sg., vi. 171, 172 

Hebrew, their ethical religion, i. 

223; on the burnt sacrifice of children, 

iv. 169 7.3; their resemblance to those 

of Africa, v. 74 5g. 

of Israel, their religious and moral 
reform, V. 24 5g. 

Propitiation essential to religion, i. 222 ; 
of the souls of the slain, iii. 166; of 
Spirits of slain animals, iii. 190, 204 
sg. ; of ancestors, lil. 197, V. 46; of 
the spirits of plants before partaking of 
the fruits, viii. 82 sg.; of wild animals 
by hunters, viii. 204 sgg.; of vermin 
by farmers, viii. 274 sgg. ; of ancestral 
spirits, ix. 86; of demons, ix. 93, 94, 
96, I00 

Proserpine River in Queensland, the 
aborigines of the, their dread of 
women’s cut hair, iii, 282; the Kia 
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Blacks of the, seclusion ot girls at 
puberty among the, x. 39 
Prosopis spicigera, used in kindling fire 
by friction, ii. 248, 249, 250 7. 
Prostitution before marriage, practice of, 
ii. 282, 285, 287 
, sacred, before marriage, in Western 
Asia, v. 36 sgg. ; suggested origin of, 
v. 39 sgg.; practised for the sake of 
the crops, v. 39 2.3; in Western Asia, 
alternative theory of, v. 57 sgg.; in 
India, v. 61 sgqg.; in Africa, v. 65 sgg. 
of unmarried girls in the Pelew 
Islands, vi. 264 sg.; in Yap, one of 
the Caroline Islands, vi. 265 sg. 
Prothero, G. W., as to a May-pole, ii. 
71.1; on the passage of sick women 
through a church window, xi. 190 72. 
Provence, priests thought to possess the 
power of averting storms in, i. 232; 
rain-making by means of images of 
saints in, i. 307; May-trees in, ii. 
69; Mayos on May Day in, ii. 80; 
mock execution of Caramantran on 
Ash Wednesday in, iv. 227; bathing 
at Midsummer in, v. 248; Midsum- 
mer fires in, x. 193 sg. ; the Yule log 
in, X. 249 399. 
Prpats, ‘boy employed in rain-making 
ceremony in Dalmatia, i. 274 
Prporushe, young men employed in a 
rain-making ceremony in Dalmatia, i. 
274 
Prunus padus, L., branches of, used to 
avert evil influences, ii. 344 
Prussia, contagious magic of clothes in, 
i, 206 sg.; customs at driving the 
herds out to pasture for the first time 
in, ii. 340 sg. ; wolves not to be called 
by their proper name during December 
in, iii. 396; harvest customs in, V. 238. 
vii. 136, 137, 139, 150 5g., 209, 219, 
280, 281 sg., 289, 292; divination at 
Midsummer in, v. 252 sg. ; women's 
race at close of rye-harvest in, vii. 76 
sg.; the Corn-goat in, vii. 281 sg. ; 
the Bull at reaping in, vii. 292; 
“ Easter Smacks”’ in, ix. 268; custom 
before first ploughing in spring in, x. 
18; Midsummer fires in, x. 176 sg. ; 
mullein gathered at Midsummer in, xi. 
63 sg.; witches’ Sabbath in, xi. 74. 
See also Prussians 
, Eastern, the Kurs of, their cus- 
tom at sowing, i. 137; dances of 
girls on Shrove Tuesday in, i. 138 
sqg.; ‘to chase out the Hare” at 
harvest in, vii. 280; herbs gathered at 
Midsummer in, xi. 48 sg.; divination 
by flowers on Midsummer Eve in, xi. 
53, 61; belief as to mistletoe growing 
on a thorn in, xi. 201 2.3 
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Prussia, West, pretence of birth of child 
on harvest-field in, vii. 150 sg., 209 ; 
Sticks or stones piled on graves of 
suicides in, ix. 17 

Prussian rulers, formerly burnt, ix. 391 

Prussians, the heathen, sacrificed to 
Pergrubius on St. George’s Day, ii. 
347 

, the old, their worship of trees, ii. 
43; their funeral feasts, iii. 238; 
supreme ruler of, iv. 41 sg.; their 
prayers and offerings for the flax crop, 
iv. 156; their custom at sowing, vii. 
288 ; their offerings of first-fruits, viii. 
133; their worship of serpents, xi. 
43 2.3 

Pruyssenaere, E. de, on the privations of 
the Dinka in the dry season, iv. 30 
n.1; on the reverence of the Dinka for 
their cattle, viii. 38 sg. 

Prytaneum at Athens, ii. 137, vii. 32; 
perpetual fire in the, ii. 260 

Psalmist (cvi. 35-38) on Hebrew idolatry, 
iv. 168 sg, 

Psammetichus I., king of Egypt, dedicates 
his daughter to Ammon, ii. 134 

Pshaws of the Caucasus, their rain-charm, 
i, 282; taboos observed by an annual 
official among the, iii. 292 sg. 

Pskov, Government of, holy oak on the 
borders of, ii. 371 sg. 

Psoloeis, the, at Orchomenus, iv. 163, 
164 

Psylli, a Snake clan, make war on the 
south wind, i. 331; expose their 
infants to snakes, viii. 174 sg. 

Ptarmigans and ducks, dramatic contest 
of the, among the Esquimaux, iv. 259 

Pterelaus and his golden hair, xi. 103 

Pteria, captured by Croesus, v. 128 

Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, offered 
by Cato the priesthood of Aphrodite at 
Paphos, v. 43 

Ptolemy and Berenice, annual festival in 
honour of, vi. 35 2.7 

Ptolemy I. and Serapis, vi. 119 7. 

IL, king of Egypt, iv. 15 

III. Euergetes, his attempt to 

correct the vague Egyptian year by 

intercalation, vi. 27 

V. on the Rosetta Stone, vi. 152 


n. 

Ptolemy Soter, v. 264 2.4 2 

Puberty, girls’ hair torn out at, ìi. 282 ; 
ceremonial pollution of girl at, vii. 
268; girls secluded at, x. 22 sgg. ; 
fast and dream at, xi. 222 7.5; pre- 
tence of killing the novice and bringing 
him to life again during initiatory rites 
at, xi. 225 59g. 

Public expulsion of evils, ix. 109 sgg. 

= mapie i 215 
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Public scapegoats, ix, 170 sgq. 

Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New 
Mexico, their annual festival of the 
dead, vi. 54; their observation of the 
Pleiades, vii. 312 ; use of bull-roarers 
among the, xi. 230 %2., 231 

Pugru, '' assembly," ix. 361 

Puithiam, sorcerer, among the Lushais, 
ix. 94 

Pul, an astrologer, vii. 125 sg. 

Pulayars of Travancore, their seclusion 
of girls at puberty, x. 69 

Pulling each other’s hair, a Lithuanian 
sacrificial custom, viii. 50 sg. 

Pulgue, Mexican wine made from aloes, 
iii. 249, 250 2.4; continence at brew- 
ing, iii, 201 sg. 

Pulse cultivated in Bengal, vii. 123 

Pulverbatch, in Shropshire, the Yule log 
at, x. 257; belief in the bloom of the 
oak on Midsummer Eve at, xi. 292 

Pumi-yathon, king of Citium and Idalium, 
vV. 50 

Pumpkin, external soul in a, xi. 105 

Puna Indians add stones to cairns in the 
Andes, ix. 9 

Punchkin and the parrot, story of, xi, 
97 59., 215, 220 

Punjaub, rain-making in the, i. 278; 
General Nicholson worshipped in his 
lifetime in the, i. 404; human sacri- 
fices to cedar-tree in the, ii. 17; no 
grass or green thing to be cut in the, 
till after the festival of the ripening 
grain, ii. 49 7.3; wells resorted to by 
barren women for the sake of offspring 
in the, ii. 160; belief as to tattooing 
in the, iii. 30; belief as to the shadow 
of a pregnant woman in the, iii. 83; 
belief among the Hindoos of the, as 
to length of residence in heaven, iv. 
67; belief as to a man’s star in the, 
iv. 68; belief in the reincarnation of 
infants in the, v. 94; children at birth 
placed in winnowing-fans in the, vii. 7; 
the Mother-cotton in the, vii. 178; cus- 
toms as to the first-fruits of sugar and 
cotton in the, viii. 119 ; worship of 
snakes in the, viii, 316 sg. ; the Snake 
tribe in the, viii. 316, 317; human scape- 
goats in the, ix. 196; supernatural 
power ascribed to the first-born in 
the, x. 295; passing unlucky children 
through narrow openings in the, xi. 
190 

Puplem, general council, among the 
Indians of San Juan Capistrano, vii. 
12 

en made of branches representing 
the tree-spirit, ducked in water, ii. 75, 

*76; substituted for human victim, v, 
219 sg. ; made out of last sheaf, vii. 
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137, 138, 231; at threshing, vii. 148, 
149 ; at harvest, vii. 150 ; representing 
the corn-spirit, vii. 224 

Puppet-shows as a rain-charm, i. 301 2. 

Puppets or dolls employed for the re- 
storation of souls to their bodies, iii. 
53 sgg., 62 sgg.; of rushes thrown 
into the Tiber, viii. 107; used to 
attract demons of sickness from living 
patients, ix, 187. See also Dolls, 
Effigies, Images 

Puppies, red-haired, sacrificed by the 
Romans to the Dog-star, vii. 261, 
vii. 34 

Puppy, blind, stomachic complaint trans- 
ferred to a, ix. 50 

Pur in the sense of '‘ lot,” ix. 361 

Purest person cuts the last corn, vii. 
158 

Pae on, ceremonial, before partaking 
of new fruits, viii. 72 7%2.?, 73, 75 5¢.. 
76, 83, 90. See also Purification 

Purgatory, popular beliefs as to souls in, 
iv. 66, 67 

Purge as mode of ceremonial purifica- 
tion, iii. 175 

Purification by passing between the 
pieces of a sacrificial victim, i. 289 

4; by pig's blood, ii. 107, 108, 109, 

v. 299 7.2, ix. 262; of hunting dogs 
and hunters, ii. tS by fire, ii. 327, 
329, V. II§ 7}, 179 Sqq., X. 296, xi. 
16 sgg.; of city, ili. 188; of hunters 
and fishers, iii. 190 sg.; of moral 
guilt by physical agencies, iii. 217 $g. ; 
by cutting the hair, iii. 283 sgg. ; by 
swinging, iv. 282 sg.; things used 
in, how disposed of, vii. 9; after 
contact with a pig, viii. 24; by wash- 
ing, ceremonies of, viii. 27 sg. ; before 
partaking of new fruits, viii. 59, 60, 
63, 69 37., 71, 73: 75 59. 82, 83, 135; 
by emetics, viii. 73, 75 Sq., 83 59. ; 
for slaughter of a serpent, viii. 219 
sqg.; by leaping through fire, viii, 
249 ; before eating the first salmon, viii. 
253; by bathing or washing, ix. 3 sg. ; 
by means of stone-throwing, ix. 23 
sqq. ; religious, intended to keep off 
demons, ix. 104 sg. ; of mourners in- 
tended to protect them from the spirits 
of the dead, ix. 105 .1; by standing 
on sacrificed human victim, ix. 218; 
by beating, ix. 262, x. 61, 64 sgg.; 
by stinging with ants, x. 61 sg¢.; 
after a death, xi. 178; by passing 
under a yoke, xi. 193 sgg. See also 
Purificatory and Expiation 

-——, ancient Greek, ritual of, iii. 312; 
by laurel and pig's blood, ix. 262 

of Apollo at Tempe, iv. 81, vi. 

240 sg. 
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Purification, Chinese ceremonies of, in 
spring and autumn, ix. 213 7.1 

—, Feast of the (Candlemas), ix. 332 

festival among the Cherokee 

Indians, ix. 128 

, the Great, a Japanese ceremony, 

ix eran 

of manslayers, i. 26, iii. 165 sgg., 

viii. 148 sg., ix. 262; intended to rid 

them of the ghosts ofthe slain, iii. 186sg. 

of the matricide, Orestes, i. 26, ix. 262 

of Pimas after slaying Apaches, iii. 
182 sqq. 

Purificatory ceremonies at reception of 
Strangers, iii. Io2 sgg.; on return 
from a journey, iii. x11 sgg. ; after a 
battle, vi. 251 sg. 

rites, for sexual crimes, ii. 107 59g., 

115, 116; designed to raise a barrier 

against evil spirits, ii. 128 

theory of the fires of the fire- 
festivals, x. 329 $g., 341, Xi. 16 sgg. ; 
more probable than the solar theory, 
x. 346 

Purim, in relation to Zakmuk, ix. 359 
sqq.; the Jewish festival of, ix. 360 
sqq. ; in relation to the Sacaea, ix. 
362 sgg.; custom of burning effigies of 
Haman at, ix. 392 sgg. ; compared to 
the Carnival, ix. 394; its relation to 
Persia, ix. 401 sgg. 

Purity, ceremonial, observed by incense- 
gatherers in ancient Arabia, ii. 106 sg. $ 
observed in war, iii. 157. See also 
Chastity and Continence 

Purple loosestrife (Lythrum salicaria) 
gathered at Midsummer, xi. 65 

Purra or poro, secret society in Sierra 
Leone, xi. 260 sg. 

Puruha, a province of Quito, sacrifice of 
first-born children among the Indians 
of, iv. 185 

Pururavas and Urvasi, ancient Indian 
story of, ii. 250, iv. 131 

Purushu, great primordial giant, in the 
Rig Veda, ix. 410 

Pfs, an Indian month, ix. 230 

Putanges, canton of, in Normandy, 
pretence of tying up landowner in last 
sheaf at, vii. 226 

Puttenham, George, on the Midsummer 
giants, xi. 36 sg. 

Puwe-wai, god of the rice-fields, in Poso, 
ii, 104 

Puy-de-Déme, saying as to binder and 
reaper in, vii. 292 

Puyallup Indians, taboo on the names of 
the dead among the, iii. 365 

Pyanepsia, an Attic festival, vii. 52 

Pyanepsion, Attic month (October), vi. 
4I, Vii. 52; the season of the autumn 
sowing, vii. 45 sg., 116 
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Pygmalion, king of Citium and Idalium 
in Cyprus, v. 50 

——, king of Cyprus, father-in-law of 
Cinyras, v. 41, 49; his love for an 
image of Aphrodite, v. 49 sg. 

—, king of Tyre, v. 50 

Pygmies of Central Africa said not to 
know how to kindle fire, ii. 255; their 
continence before hunting, ili. 197; 
burn their cut hair, iii. 282 

Pylos, burning the Carnival at, iv. 232 5g. 

Pymaton of Citium, v, 50 7.? 

Pyramid of King Pepi the First, ii. 4 7.? 

Pyramid Texts, vi. 4 sgg7., 9 7”; in- 
tended to ensure the life of dead 
Egyptian kings, vi. 4 sg. ; Osiris and 
the sycamore in the, vi. 110; the 
mention of Khenti-Amenti in the, vi. 
198 2.2 

Pyramids at Sakkara, inscriptions on the, 
vi. 4; Egyptian texts of the, ix. 340, 
341 22 

Pyramus, river in Cilicia, v. 165, 167, 
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Pyre at festivals of Hercules, v. 116; 
at Tarsus, v. 126; of dead kings at 
Jerusalem, v. 177 Sq. ; traditionary 
death of Asiatic kings and heroes on 
a, ix. 387, 388, 389 s94. 

or Torch, name of great festival at 
the Syrian Hierapolis, v. 146, ix. 392 

Pyrenees, prehistoric cave-paintings in 
the, i. 87 2.1; tree burned on Mid- 
summer Eve in the, ii. 141; Mid- 
summer fires in the French, x. 193 

Pyrites, iron, fire made by means of, ii. 
258 

Be ores, his maxim about footprints, 
i. 211; his maxim as to bodily impres- 
sions on bed-clothes, i. 213; super- 
stitious nature of the maxims attributed 
to, i. 213 59., iii. 314 2.7; his epitaph 
on the tomb of Apollo at Delphi, iv. 4; 
his reincarnations, viii. 263, 300; his 
doctrine of transmigration, viii. 300, 
gor; his saying as to swallows, ix. 
gC : 

Pythaists at Athens, their observation of 
lightning and their sacrifices at Delphi, 
i. 3 

Pye games at Delphi, iv. 80 sg. ; 
originally identical with the Festival 
of Crowning, iv. 80, vi. 242 n.l; 
crown of oak leaves at first the prize 
in the, iv. 80; celebrated in honour 
of the dragon or Python, iv. 80, 93 i 
originally celebrated every eight years, 
iv. 80, vii. 80, 84; their period, vi. 
242 2.1 

Python at Delphi, the Pythian games 
celebrated in his honour, iv. 93 

—, sacred, associated ioe the fer- 
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tility of the earth, ii. 150; punishment 
for killing a, iii. 222; worshipped by 
the Baganda, v. 86. See also Pythons 
Python clan, a python expected to visit 
every newborn child of the, viii. 174 
-god, human wives of the, v. 66 
Pythons, dead kings turn into, iv. 84; 
worshipped in West Africa, v. 83 2.1; 
dead chiefs reincarnated in, vi. 193 


Qua, near Old Calabar, sacred palm-tree 
Bi, Ws i 

Quack, the, a Whitsuntide Mummer, ii. 81 

Quadrennial period of Greek games, Vii. 
77 547. 

Quail, omens as to price of corn from 
cry of, vii. 295; corn-spirit as, vii. 
295, 296 

‘ Quail-hunt,” legend on coins of Tarsus, 
v. 126 2.” 

Quails sacrificed to Hercules (Melcarth), 
v. 111 sg. ; migration of, V. 112 

Quarrelling at home forbidden in absence 
of husband, i. 120, 130 

Quarter-ill, a disease of cattle, need-fire 
used as a remedy for, x. 296 

Quartz used at circumcision instead of 
iron, iii. 227 

Quartz crystals, magic of, i. 176 sg.; used 
in rain-making, i. 254, 255, 304 

stones, white, in rain-making, i. 346 

Quatuordecimans of Phrygia celebrate 
the Crucifixion on March e2sth, v. 
307 7. 

Quatzow, village of Mecklenburg, taboo 
on names of animals at, iii. 397 

Quauhtitlan, city in Mexico, women 
sacrificed to the fire-god in, ix. 301 

Quedlinburg, in the Harz Mountains, 
need-fire at, x. 276 

Queen, name given to the last sheaf, vii. 
146; name given to the last corn cut 
at harvest, vii. 153 

, the Harvest, in England, vii. 1465¢., 

152 


of Athens married to Dionysus, 

ii. 136 sg., vii. 30 34. 

of the Bean on Twelfth Night, ix. 

313, 315 

of the Corn-ears, drawn in proces- 

sion at the end of harvest, vii. 146 

of Egypt the wife of Ammon, ii. 

131 5qg., V. 72 

of Heaven, great Oriental goddess, 
v. 303 72.5; incense burnt in honour of 
the, v. 228; the wife of the Sky-god, 
xi. 303 

—— of May, representative of the spirit 
of vegetation, ii. 79, 84; in France, 
ii. 87; in England, ii. 87 s9.; in the 
Isle of Man, iv. 259; married to the 
King of May, iv. 266 
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Queen of the Roses at Grammont, x. 
I 

ne Summer on St. Peter's Day in 

Brabant, x. 195 

of Winter in the Isle of Man, iv. 258 

Queen Charlotte Islands, the Haida 
Indians of, i. 70, 133, 168, iii. 72 
n.l, vii. 20, x. 44; their propitiation 
of slain animals, viii. 226. See Haida 
Indians 

Charlotte Sound, mourning customs 
among the Indians of, iii. 143 sg. 

Queen sister in Uganda, licence accorded 
to the, ii. 275 sg. 

Queen’s County, Midsummer fires in, x. 
203; divination at Hallowe'en in, x. 
242 

Queens, licence accorded to, in Central 
Africa, ii. 277 

Queensland, beliefs as to the afterbirth 
in, i, 183 sg.; rain-making in, i. 
254 sg.; the Turrbal tribe of, iii. 
156 2.1, iv. 60; namesakes of the 
dead change their names in some 
tribes of, iii. 355 sg.; the Gudangs 
of, iii. 359; Maryborough jn, iii. 
424; the Yerrunthally tribe of, iv. 
64; exposure of first-born children 
among some tribes of, iv. 180; can- 
nibalism in, viii. 151; sorcery in, 
x. 14; seclusion of girls at puberty 
in, x. 37 5gg.; dread of women at men- 
struation in, x. 78; use of bull-roarers 
in, xi. 233 

, aborigines of, custom of knocking 
out teeth among the, i. 99; their 
belief as to scratching and rain, iii. 
159 7%.: their superstition as to per- 
sonal names, iii. 320; their beliefs as 
to the birth of children, v. 102 sg. ; 
their belief as to the bones of dugong, 
viii, 258 2.2 

-——, Central, expulsion of a demon 
among the tribes of, ix. 172 

, natives ef, their superstitions as to 
falling stars, iv. 60; their mode of 
ascertaining the fate of an absent friend, 
xi. 159 5g. 

Quellendorff in Anhalt, custom at sowing 
at, i. 139 

Quercus aegilops, its acorns eaten in 
Greece, ii, 356 

ballota, its acorns eaten in Greece, 

ii. 356 

ilex, the evergreen oak, its acorns 

eaten in Spain, ii. 356 

robur, the British oak, its diffusion 
in Europe, ii. 355 

Querquetulani, Men of the Oak, a tribe 
of the Latin League, ii. 188 

Quetzalcoatl, a Mexican god, ix. 281, 


300; personated by a priest, viii. 99; y 
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man sacrificed in the character of, ix 
281 Sg. 

Quiches of Central America, their offer- 
ings of first-fruits, viii. 134 

Quicken-tree, an English name for the 
rowan or mountain-ash, ix. 267 2,3 

“ Quickening”’ heifers with a branch of 
rowan, ix. 266 sg. 

Quilacare, in South India, suicide of the 
kings of, iv. 46 sg. 

Quiméa, a secret society on the Lower 
Congo, xi. 256 7. 

Quimper, Midsummer fires at, x. 184 

Quinoa-mother, among the Indians of 
Peru, vii. 172 

Quirinal hill, temple of Quirinus on the, 
ii. 182, 185; villa of Atticus on the, 
ii. 182 n.l 

Quirinus, Romulus worshipped after 
death under the name of, ii. 182, 
193 ”.): sanctuary of, on the Quirinal 
at Rome, ii. 185; Patrician and 
Plebeian myrtle-trees in the sanctuary 
of, xi. 168 

and Hora, vi. 233 

Quiteve, title of the king of Sofala, 
revered as a god by his people, i. 392, 
iv. 37 5g. 

Quito, the kings of, vii. 236 

Quivering of the body in a rain-charm, L 
260, 261 

Quixos Indians, their belief in the trans- 
migration of human souls into animals, 
viii. 285; cause themselves to be 
whipped with nettles before a hunting 
expedition, ix. 263 

Quonde in Nigeria, custom of king- 
killing at, iv. 35 

Quop district of Borneo, ceremony at 
securing the soul of the rice in the, 
vii. 188 


Ra, the Egyptian sun-god, i. 418, 419, vi. 
6, 8, r4, viii. 30, ix. 341; how Isis 
discovered his name, iii. 387 sgg. ; 
identified with many originally inde- 
pendent local deities, vi. 122 sgg. 

Rabbah, in Ammon, captured by King 
David, iii. 273, V. 19 

Rabbis, burnings for dead Jewish, v. 178 sg. 

Rabbit used in stopping rain, i. 295 

Rabbit-kangaroo in homoeopathic magic, 
L 154 

Rabbits in homoeopathic magic, i. 155 

Race, charm to secure victory in, i. 150; 
to May-tree to determine the Whit- 
suntide king, ii, 84; succession to 
kingdom determined by a, ii. 299 sgg.; 
for a bride, ii. 300 sgg. ; for the kingdom 
at Olympia, iv. 90; to sheaf on harvest- 
field, vii. 137; of reapers to last sheaf, 
vii, 291. See also Races 
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Races at Whitsuntide, ii. 69, 84; on 
horseback to the May-pole to determine 
the Whitsuntide King, ii. 89; to 
determine the successor to the kingship, 
iv. 103 sgg.; at harvest, vii. 76 sg.; in 
connexion with agriculture, vii. 98; to 
ensure good crops, ix. 249; at fire- 
festivals, x. 111 ; to Easter bonfire, x. 
122; at Easter fires, x. 144; with 
torches at Midsummer, x. 175. See 
also Chariot-races, Foot-races, Horse- 
races and Torch-races 

Racoons, prayers for rain to skulls of, i. 
288 

Radica, a festival at the end of the 
Carnival at Frosinone, iv. 222 

Radigis, king of the Varini, marries his 
stepmother, ii. 283 

Radium, atomic disintegration of, viii. 
305 ; bearing of its discovery on the 
probable duration of the sun, xi. 
307 2.2 

Radloff, W., on a Mongolian way of 
stopping rain, i. 305 sg. 

Radnorshire, the tug-of-war at Presteign 
in, ix. 182 

Radolfzell, in Baden, the Rye-sow or 
Wheat-sow near, vii. 298 

Rafts, evils expelled on, ix. 199, 200 59. 

Rag well in the Aran Islands, ii. 161 

Ragnit, in East Prussia, sacred oak near, 
ii. 371 

, in Lithuania, the Old Woman in 
the last standing corn at, vii. 223 

Rags hung on trees, ii. 16, 32, 42 

Ragusa, in Sicily, effigy of dragon 
carried on St. George's Day at, ii. 
164 7.1 

Rahab or Leviathan, a dragon of the 
sea, iv. 106 2.” 

Rahu, a tribal god in India, xi. 5 

Raiatea, deified king of, i. 387 sg. 

Rain, extraction of teeth in connexion 
with, i. 98 sg.; the magical control of, 
i. 247 sqq.; made by homoeopathic or 
imitative magic, i. 247 sgg.; charms 
to prevent or stop rain, i. 249, 252, 
252 5q., 262,263,270 397. ı 290,295599-» 
305 sg.; prayers for, i. 285, 286, 287, 
288, 346, ii. 46, iv. 20, X. 133; kings 
expected to give, i. 348, 35°, 351 S7., 
353, 355, 356, 392 5g.» 396; sup- 
posec to fall only as a result of magic, 
i. 353 ; sacrifices for, ii. 44; excessive, 
supposed to be an effect of sexual crime, 
ii, 108, 111, 113; Zeus as the god of, 
ii. 359 sg.; prevented by the blood of a 
woman who has miscarried in child- 
bed, iii. 153; caused by cut or 
combed out hair, iii. 271, 272; word 
for, not to be mentioned, iii. 413; 
procured by bones of the dead, v. 22; 
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excessive, ascribed to wrath of God, 
v. 22 sg.; instrumental in rebirth of 
dead infants, v. 95; regarded as the 
tears of gods, vi. 33; thought to be 
controlled by the souls of dead chiefs, 
vi. 188, viii. r09 ; prayer for, at Eleusis, 
vii. 69 ; charms to produce, ix. 175 3., 
178 sg.; or drought, games of ball 
played to produce, ix. 179 sg.; dances 
to obtain, ix, 236 sg., 238; festival to 
produce, ix. 277 ; divinities of the, ix. 
381; Midsummer bonfires supposed 
to stop, x. 188, 336; bull -roarers 
used as magical instruments to 
make, xi. 230 sgg. See also Rain- 
charm 

Rain, Mother of the, in rain-making 
ceremony among the Arabs of Moab, 
i1276 

Rain-bird, i. 287 

-bride in Armenia, i. 276 

Of -bush,”’ ii. 46 

-charm, by throwing water on leaf- 

clad mummers, i. 272 sgq., iv. 211 ; 

by ploughing, i. 282 sg.; by pouring 

water, iii. 154 sg.; in rites of Adonis, 

v. 237; by throwing water on the last 

corn cut, V. 237 $g., Vii. 134, 146, 

170 2.1, 268; by pouring water on 

flesh of human victims, vii. 250, 252. 

See also Rain-making 

clan of the Dinka, iv. 30, 31 

-clouds, smoke made in imitation 

of, x. 133. See also Clouds 

Country, the, in Central Australia, 

i. 259 

-doctor among the Toradjas of 

Celebes, his procedure and the taboos 

which he observes, i. 271 sg. 

-dragon banished in timeof drought, 
i. 298 

—— -drops from eaves in magic, i. 253 

—— -god, as dragon, i. 297, 298; of 
the Ewe negroes, iv. 61, American 
Indian, represented with tears running 
from his eyes, vi. 33 2.° 

gods compelled to give rain by 
threats and violence, i. 296 sgg.; appeal 
to the pity of the, i. 302 sg.; of Mexico, 
ix. 283 

—— King, leaf-clad mummer sprinkled 
with water at Poona, i. 275; on the 
Upper Nile, killed in time of drought, 
tie 2 

—_— -maker among the Arunta, costunit 
of the, i. 260; assimilates himself to 
water, i. 269 399. 

-makers, their importance in savage 
communities, i. 247; in Africa, their 

s rise to political power, i. 342 $79., 352 i 
on the Upper Nile, i. 345 s47., ii. 23 
unsuccessful, punished or killed, i. 345, 
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352 sqq. ; killed in time of drought, 
ii. 2, 3; their hair unshorn, iti. 259 
sg.; among the Dinka not allowed 
to die a natural death, iv. 32, 33; 
(mythical), x. 133 

Rain-making by imitative magic, i. 247 
sgg. ; by means of human blood, i. 256 
sqq., iii. 244; by wetting flower-clad 
or leaf-clad mummers, i. 272 34g. ; 
by bathing and sprinkling of water, 
i, 277 sg.; by ploughing, i. 282 sg. ; 
by means of the dead, i. 284 sgg. ; 
by means of animals, i. 287 sgqg. ; 
by means of stones, i. 304 sgg. ; cere- 
monies of the Shilluks, iv. 20 

song, sung by. women, ii. 46 

as -stick,’’ in Queensland, i. 254 

-stones, for procuring rain, i. 254, 

305, 345, 346 p 

-temple, in Angoniland, i. 250 

totem in the Kaitish tribe, cere- 

mony performed by the headman of 

the totem to procure rain, i, 258 sg. 

-water in Morocco, magical virtues 
ascribed to, X. I7 sg. 

Rainbow, a net for souls, iii. 79 

in rain-charm, picture of, i. 258 ; 

imitation of, i. 288 

totem in the Nullakun tribe of 
Northern Australia, v. ror 

Rainless summer on the Mediterranean, 
v. 159 sg.; in Greece, vii. 69 

Rains, autumnal, in Greece, vii. 52 

Rainy season, general clearance of evils 
at the beginning or end of the, ix. 224 ; 
expulsion of demons at the beginning of 
the, ix. 225 

Raipoor, the ancient 
132 2,1 

Raipur, in India, ix. 44 

Rajah of Bilaspur, custom after the death 
of a, iv. 154, ix. 44 sg. 

of Manipur, his sins transferred to 

a criminal, ix. 39. 

of Tanjore, his sins after death 

transferred to twelve Brahmans, ix. 44 

of Travancore, his sins at death 

transferred to a Brahman, ix. 42 sg. 

, temporary, after death of rajah, 
iv. 154 

Rajahs among the Malays, supernatural 
powers attributed to, i. 361; two, in 
Timor, the civil rajah and the fetish or 
taboo rajah, iii. 24 

Rajamahall, in India, persons who have 
died of dropsy thrown into river among 

‘hill tribes near, i. 79; sacrifices of 
first-fruits among hill tribes near, viii. 
117 sg.; ceremony at killing tiger 
among hill tribes near, viii. 217 

Rajaraja, king, dancing-girls in his temple 
at Tanjore, v. 61 


Mandavie, iv. 
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Rajbansis of Bengal, their rain-making 
ceremony, i, 284 7. 

Rajputana, gardens of Adonis in,v, 241 sg. 

Rakelimalaza, a Malagasy god, taboos 
observed at his sanctuary, viii, 46 

Raking a rick in the devil’s name, x. 243; 

' the ashes, a mode of divination at 
Hallowe'en, x. 243 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his colonists on 
Roanoke Island, iii. 357 

Ralt, the fair of, in the Kanagra district 
of India, iv. 265 

Ralston, W. R. S., on the Russian house- 
spirit Domovoy, ii. 233 7.1; on sacred 
fire of Perkunas, xi. 91 2.3 

Ram with golden fleece, iv. 162; as 
vicarious sacrifice for human victim, 
iv. 165, 177; sacrificed to Ammon, 
viii. 41 ; Tibetan goddess riding on a, 
viii. 96; killing the sacred, viii. 172 
sgg. ; consecration of a white, viii. 313. 
See also Rams 

, black, in rain-making, iii. 154; 
sacrificed to Pelops, iv. 92, 104, viii. 85 

Ram-god of Mendes, iv. 7 2.3 

Ram's skull in charm to avert demons, 
viii. 96 

Rama, his wife Sita, ii. 26; his battle 
with the King of Ceylon, xi. 102 

Ramadan, the fast of, vii. 316 

Ramanga, men who eat up the nail-par- 
ings and lick up the spilt blood of 
nobles among the Betsileo, iii. 246 

Rambree, sorcerers dressed as women in 
the island of, vi. 254 

Rameses II., king of Egypt, his treaty 
with the Hittites, v. 135 sg. ; his order 
to the Nile, vi. 33 

Ramin, in Stettin, harvest custom at, vii. 
230 

Ramirez manuscript on Mexican religion, 
ix. 283 7.1 

Ramman, Babylonian and Assyrian god 
of thunder, v. 163 sg. 

Rampart, old, of Burghead, x. 267 sg. 

Rams, testicles of, in the rites of Attis, 
v. 269 

Rams’ horns attached to pillars, viii. 117 

Ramsay, John, of Ochtertyre, on Brid- 
get's bed on the night before Candle- 
mas, ii. 94 2.8; on the Highland 
custom of beating a man in a cow’s 
hide on the last day of the year, viii. 
322 sg.; on Beltane fires, x. 146 sgg. ; 
on Midsummer fires, x. 206; on 
Hallowe'en fires, x. 230 sg. ; on bury- 
ing cattle alive, x. 325 sq. 

Ramsay, Sir William M., on the worship 
of unmarried goddesses in Western 
Asia, i. 36 2.2; on Hittite hieroglyphs, 
i. 87 2.1; on rock-hewn sculptures at 
Boghaz-Keui, V. 134 2.1, 137 .4; on 
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priest-dynasts of Asia Minor, v. 140 
2.2; on the god Tark, v. 147 2.3; on 
the name Olba, v. 148 2.4; on Hiera- 
polis and Hieropolis, v. 168 2.2; on 
Attis and Men, v. 284 2.5; on cruel 
death of the human representative of a 
god in Phrygia, v. 285 sg. ; on the early 
spread of Christianity in Pontus, ix. 
421 7.. 

Ranchi, district of Chota Nagpur, 
annual expulsion of disease in, ix. 139 

Rangoon, scruples with regard to the 
human head at, iii, 253 ; Chins at, ix. 


123 

Rao of Kachh, the, his sacrifice of a 
buffalo, i. 385 2.1 

Raoul-Rochette, D., on Asiatic deities 
with lions, v. 138 #.; on the burning 
of doves to Adonis, v. 147 2.4; on 
apotheosis by death in the fire, v. 
180 2.1 

Rape of Persephone, vii. 66 

Rapegyrne, old Scottish name for the 
harvest Maiden, vii. 155 7. 

Raratonga, in the Pacific, custom as to 
children’s cast teeth in, i. 179; custom 
of succession in, iv. 191 

Rarhi Brahmans of Bengal, their seclu- 
sion of girls at puberty, x. 68 

Rarian plain at Eleusis, vii. 36, 234, viii. 
15; corn first sown by Triptolemus 
in the, vii. 70, 74; expiation for the 
defilement of the, vii. 74; the Sacred 
Ploughing on the, vii. 108 

Raskolnik, Russian Dissenter, i. 285 

Raskolniks, their hatred of mirrors, iii. 96 

Raspberries, wild, ceremony at gathering 
the first, viii. 80 5g. 

Rat, the ‘‘god rat,” an idol to which 
sacrifices are offered when rats infest 
the fields, viii. 283; transmigration of 
sinner into, viii. 299; external soul of 
medicine-man in, xi. 199. See also 
Rats 

Rat’s hair as a charm, i, 151 

Rathcroghan, in Roscommon, site of the 
palace of the kings of Connaught, iii. 
12 2.1 

Rats asked to give new teeth, i. 179; 
superstitious precautions of farmers 
against, viii. 277, 278, 283; ravages 
committed by, viii. 282 2.8 See also 
Rat 

and mice, in magic concerned with 
teeth, i. 178 599. 

Rattan, creeping through a split, to 
escape a malignant spirit, xi. 183 

Rattle, wooden, swung by twins to make 
fair or foul weather, i. 263; of deer- 
hoofs used by shaman, iii. 58 ; shaken 
before human victim, ix. 286 ; used at 
a festival in East Africa, x. 38 


Rattles in myth and ritual of Dionysus, 
vii. 13, 15; to accompany dance, vii. 
205; to frighten or keep out ghosts, 
ix. 154 7, X. 52 

Rattlesnake dance to secure immunity 
from snake-bites, i, 358 

Rattlesnakes, attempt to deceive the 
spirits of, iii. 399; respected by the 
North American Indians, viii. 217 sgg. 

Ratumaimbulu, Fijian god of fruit-trees, 
v. 90 

Ratzeburg, harvest custom near, vii. 229 

Rauchfiess, a Whitsuntide mummer, in 
Silesia, carted out of village and 
thrown into water, iv. 207 7.1 

Raven, prophetic vision ascribed to the, 
i. 197; used in wind-charm, i. 320; 
soul as a, iii. 34; transformation into 
a, iii, 324; the great black (Corvus 
umbrinus), respected by Sudanese 
negroes, viii. 221 

Raven clan among the Niska Indians, xi. 
271 

legends among the Esquimaux, ix. 
380 

Raven’s eggs in homoeopathic magic, i. 
154 

Ravensberg, in Westphalia, the Fox in 
the corn at, vii. 296 

Raw flesh, Flamen Dialis forbidden to 
touch or name, iii. 13, 239; Brahman 
teacher not to look on, iii. 239; rela- 
tions of slain man not to touch, iii. 240 

Ray, S. H., on the names for fire-sticks 
in the Torres Straits Islands, ii. 209 2.8 

Ray-fish, cure for wound inflicted by a, 
i. 98 2.3 

Raymi, a festival of the summer solstice, 
among the Incas of Peru, x. 132 

Readjustment of Egyptian festivals, vi. 
91I Sqq. 

Reaper of the last sheaf, called the Wolf, 
vii. 273; called Goat, Corn-goat, 
Oats-goat, or Rye-goat, vii, 283; 
called the Cow, Barley-cow, or Oats- 
cow, vii. 289 

Reapers, special language or words em- 
ployed by, iii. 410 3g., 41% 59., vii. 
193; contests between, vii. 136, 140, 
141, 142, 144, 1§2, 153 39g.» 164 $g., 
219, 253; throw their sickles at the 
last standing corn, vii. 136, 142, 144, 
153, 154 $J., 155 7.1, 267, 268, 279, 
296; blindfolded, vii. 144, 153 sZ. i 
pretend to mow down visitors to 
harvest-field, vii. 229 sg.; of rice use 
a special form of speech in order to 
deceive the rice-spirit, vii. 184; cries 
of, vii. 263 sgg.; their remedies for 

epains in the back, vii. 285 ; race of, 
to last corn, vii. 291; throw sickles 
blindfold at last sheaf, xi. 279 2.4 
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Reapers, Egyptian, their lamentations, v. 
232, Vi. 45, Vii. 261, 263; invoke Isis, 
vi. II7 

Reaping, tug-of-war at, ii. 100; Indo- 
nesian mode of, vii. 181 sg., 184; con- 
tests in, vii. 218 sgg.; pains in back 
at, vii. 285; girdle of rye a preventive 
of weariness in, x. 190 

Reaping-match of Lityerses, vii. 217 

Reaping rice, homoeopathic magic at, i. 
139 5g. 

Reasoning, definite, at the base of savage 
custom, iii. 420 2.} 

Reay, in Sutherland, the need-fire at, x. 
294 Sg. 

Rebirth from a golden cow, ceremony of, 
ili, 113; of ancestors in their descen- 
dants, iii. 368 sg.; of a father in his 
son, iv. 188 sgg.; of the parent in the 
child, iv. 287 (288, in Second Impres- 
sion); of infants, means taken to ensure 
the, v. 91, 93 sgg.; of Egyptian kings 
at the Sed festival, vi. 153, 155 sg. 
See also Birth 

of the dead, according to Pindar, 
iv. 70, vii. 84; precautions taken to 
prevent, v. 92 sg. See also Reincar- 
nation 

Recall of the soul, iii. 30 sgg. 

Reckoning intervals of time, Greek and 
Latin modes of, iv. 59 #.+ 

Red, bodies of manslayers painted, iii. 
175, 179; faces of manslayers painted, 
iii. 185, 186 2.1; the colour of Lower 
Egypt, vi. 21 #.1; girl's face painted 
red at puberty, x. 49 sg., 54; women 
at menstruation painted, x. 78 

and black, faces of bear-hunters 

painted, vii. 226; effigy of snake 

painted, viii. 316 

and white, manslayers painted, iii. 

186 2.1; leopard-hunters painted, viii, 

230; girls at puberty painted, x. 35, 

38, 39, 40; women at menstruation 

painted, x. 78 

and yellow paint on human victim 
to represent colours of maize, vii. 261, 
ix. 285 

Red Altar, the, on Snowdon, i. 307 

colour in magic, i. 79, 81, 83 

earth or paint smeared on girls at 

puberty, x. 30, 3I 

feathers of parrot worn as a 

protection against a ghost, iii. 186 7.1 

-haired men sacrificed by ancient 

Egyptians, vi. 97, 106, vii. 260, 261, 

263, viii. 34 

-haired puppies sacrificed by the 

Romans, vii. 261, viii. 34 

horse sacrificed as a purification of 
the land by the Battas, ix. 213 

— -hot iron chain, passing persons 
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possessed by evil spirits through a, xi. 
186 

Red Island, Torres Straits, seclusion of 
girls at puberty in, x. 39 sg. 

Karens of Burma, their festival in 
April, ii. 69 sg. 

— ochre round a woman’s mouth, 
mark of menstruation, x. 77 

oxen sacrificed by ancient Egyptians, 

viii. 34 

sealing-wax a cure for St. Anthony’s 

fire, i. 81 

thread in popular cure, ix. 55 

wool in magic, iii. 307 

—— woollen threads, a charm against 
witchcraft, ii. 336 

Reddening the faces of gods, custom of, 
ii. 175 5g. 

Reddis or Kapus in the Madras Presi- 
dency, their women procure rain by 
means of frogs, i. 294 

Redemption of firstling men and asses 
among the Hebrews, iv. 173; from 
the fire in Lent, x. 110 

Reed, W. A., on the religion of the 
Negritos, ix. 82; on a superstition as 
to a parasitic plant in the Philippines, 
xi. 282 2.1} 

Reed, split, used in Roman cure for dis- 
location, xi. 177 

Reef, plain of, in Tiree, witch as black 
sheep on the, x. 316 

Reef Islands, avoidance of relations by 
marriage in, iii. 344; ceremony at 
eating the new fruits in the, viii. 52 sg. 

Reflection, the soul identified with the, 
iii. 92 sgg. 

Reflections in water or mirrors, supposed 
dangers of, iii. 93 sg. 

Reform, the prophetic, in Israel, v. 24 


sg. 

Reformations of Hezekiah and Josiah, v. 
25 

Refuse of food burnt by magician to 
cause disease, i. 341 ; magic wrought 
by means of, iii. 126 sgg. 

Regaby, in the Isle of Man, November 
rst as New Year's Day at, x. 224 

Regalia propitiated with prayer and 
sacrifice, i. 363; carried to battle, i. 
363; smeared with blood, i. 363; 
treated as fetishes, i. 363; employed 
as instruments of divination, i. 365 ; 
regarded as a palladium, i. 365 ; 
sanctity of, in Celebes, iv. 202 

of Malay kings regarded as power- 
ful talismans, i. 362 sgg.; supernatural 
powers of, i. 398 

Regeneration from a golden cow, cere- 
mony of, iii. 113 

Regia, the king's palace at Rome, il 
201. 228 
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Regicide among the Slavs, iv. 52; modi- 
fied custom of, iv. 148 

Regifugium at Rome, ii. 290, iv. 213; 
perhaps a relic of a contest for the 
kingdom, ii. 308 sgg. 

Regillus, appearance of Castor and 
Pollux at the battle of Lake, i. 50 

Regina nemorum, an epithet of Diana, i. 
40 2,3 

Regnitz, the River, puppets representing 
Death thrown into, iv. 234 

Rehoboam, King, his family, v. 51 .? 

Reichenbach, in Silesia, the last sheaf 
called the Old Man at, vii. 138 

Reinach, Salomon, on Hippolytus, i. 27 
n.8; on prehistoric cave-paintings, i. 
87 2.1; on Greek custom of carrying 
infants round the hearth, ii. 232 2.2; 
on virgin priestesses among the Celts, 
ii. 241 ”.1; on the death of the Great 
Pan, iv. 7 2.2; on the benefits of a 
thrashing, ix. 264 2.2; on Jesus 
Barabbas, ix. 420 2,4 

Reincarnation, belief of the aboriginal 
Australians in, i. 96, 99 $g., V. 99 599.3 
the initiatory rites of the Australians 
perhaps intended to ensure, i. ror, 106; 
certain funeral rites perhaps intended 
to ensure, i 101 sgg.; of ancestors 
in their descendants, iii. 368 sgg. ; of 
human souls, belief in, a motive for 
infanticide, iv. 188 sg.; of animals, 
viii. 247, 249, 250 

—— of the dead, iii. 365 sgg., V. 82 sg¢.; 
in newly born infants, i. 103 sgg.; in 
America, iii. 365 sgg., V. 91; in Aus- 
tralia, v. 99 sgg. See also Rebirth 

Reindeer, blood of, smeared on -fire- 
boards, ii. 225; protected by sacred 
fire-boards, ii. 225 ; taboos concerning, 
iii. 208 ; propitiation of the spirit who 
controls the, viii. 245 sg.; dogs not 
allowed to gnaw the leg-bones of, 
viii. 246; sacrificed to the dead, xi. 
178 

Reinegg, J., on a sacrament of the 
Abchases, viii. 312 7.1 

Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, O. Frh. von, on 
the Yule log, x. 249 

Reipus, payment made on the remarriage 
of a widow in Salic law, ii. 286 7,! 

Reiskius, Joh., on the need-fire, x. 271 


5g. 

Ra PA, Syrian god, v. 16 

Relations, names of, tabooed, iii. 335 
sqq.; of the dead take new names for 
fear of the ghost, iii. 356 sgg.; spirits 
of near dead, worshipped, v. 175, 176; 
at death become gods, vi. 180 

Relationship, terms of, used as terms of 
address, iii. 324 sg.; classificatory 
system of, xi. 234 7.1, 314g" 
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Release of prisoners at festivals, iii. 316 

Relics of dead princes preserved as 
regalia, i. 363; of tree-worship in 
modern Europe, ii. 59 sgg. ; corporeal, 
of dead kings confer right to throne, 
Iv. 202 

Relief, archaic Greek, at Nemi, i. rr ,! 

Religion defined, i. 222; two elements 
of, a theoretical and a practical, i, 222 
5g.; Opposed in principle to science, 
i, 224; transition from magic to, i. 
237 Sqq., li. 376 sg. ; combined with 
magic, i. 347; passage of animism 
into, iii. 213; volcanic, v. 188 sgg. ; 
how influenced by mother-kin, vi. 202 
sqq. ; influenced by agriculture, vii, 
93, 108; movement of thought from 
magic through religion to science, xi. 
304 39. 

, the Age of, iv. 2 

and magic, i. 220-243, 250, 285, 

286, 347, li. 376 sg.; Hegel on, i. 423 

sgg. ; combination of, V. 4 

and music, V. 53 $g. 

Religions, the great historical, less perman- 
ent than the belief in magic and witch- 
craft, in ghosts and goblins, ix. 89 sq. 

Religious associations among the Indians 
of North America, xi. 266 sgg. 

dramas sometimes originate in 

magical rites, ii, 142 sg. 

ideals a product of the male imagina- 

tion, vi. 211 

systems, great permanent, founded 
by great men, vi. 159 sg. 

Reluctance to accept sovereignty on 
account of taboos attached to it, iii, 
17 59g. 

Remedies, magical, not allowed to touch 
the ground, x. 14 

Remission of sins through the shedding 
of blood, v. 299 

Remnants of food buried as a precaution 
against sorcery, iii, 118, 119, 127 $g., 
129 

Remon branch of the Ijebu tribe, chief of 
the, formerly killed after a rule of three 
years, iv. 112 sq. 

Remulus, ii. 180. See Romulus 

Remus and Romulus, the birth of, vi. 235. 
See Romulus 

Renan, Ernest, on the danger underlying 
civilization, i, 236 2.1; on Tammuz 
and Adonis, v. 6 2.1; his excavations 
at Byblus, v. 14 #.!; on Adom- 
melech, v. 17; on the vale of the 
Adonis, v. 29 2.; on the burnings 
for the kings of Judah, v. 178 2.1; on 
the discoloration of the river Adonis; 

fy, 225 2.4; on the worship of Adonis, 
v. 235; on custom of sticking pins 
into a saint’s statue, ix. 70 
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Renewal, annual, of king’s power at 
Babylon, iv. 113, 115, ix. 356, 358 
of fire, annual, in China, x. 137. 

See also Fire 

Rengen, in the Eifel Mountains, Mid- 
summer flowers at, xi. 48 

Renouf, Sir P. le Page, on the divinity 
of Egyptian kings, i. 418; on Osiris 
as the sun, vi. 126 

Representative of tree-spirit clad in leaves 
and blossoms, ii. 75, 76, 79 397. 

Reproductive powers, beating people to 
stimulate their, ix. 272 

Reptile clan of the Omaha Indians, their 
belief as to the effect of touching a 
snake, viji. 29 

Repulsion and attraction, forces of, viii. 
393 $99. ; 

Resemblance of children to their parents, 
how explained by savages, i. 104; of 
child to father, supposed danger of, 
iii. 88 sg., iv. 287 (288, in Second 
Impression); of the rites of Adonis to 
the festival of Easter, v. 254 sgg., 306 

Resemblances of paganism to Christianity 
explained as diabolic counterfeits, v. 
302, 309 sg. 

Reshef, Semitic god, v. 16 #. 

Resoliss, parish of, in Ross-shire, burnt 
sacrifice of a pig in, x. 301 sg. 

Rest for three days, compulsory, among 
the Esquimaux after the capture of a 
ground seal, walrus, or whale, viii. 246 

Resurrection, cut hair and nails kept for 
use at the, iii. 279 sg.; of the god, iv. 
212, Vii. I, I2, 14, 15, ix. 400; of the 
tree-spirit, iv. 212; of a god in the 
hunting, pastoral, and agricultural 
stages of society, iv. 221; enacted in 
Shrovetide or Lenten ceremonies, iv. 
233; of the gods, viii. 16; of animals, 
viii. 200 sg., 256 sgg.; of fish, viii. 
250, 254; bones of men preserved 
for the, viii. 259; in popular tales, 
viii. 263 sg.; the divine, in Mexican 
ritual, ix. 288, 296, 302; of Semitic 
gods, ix. 398; of Eabani, ix. 399; 
ritual of death and resurrection at 
initiation, xi. 225 sgg. 

of Attis at the vernal equinox, v. 

272 SG., 307 S- 

of the Carnival, iv. 252 

of the dead effected by giving their 

names to living persons, iii. 365 sgg. ; 

conceived on the pattern of the resur- 
rection of Osiris, vi. 15 sg. 

of the effigy of Death, iv. 247 sgg. 

of Hercules (Melcarth), v. 111 sg. 

——— of Kostrubonkoat Eastertide, iv. 261 

of Osiris dramatically represented 

in his rites, vi. 85; depicted on the 
monuments, vi. 89 sg.; date of its 


celebration at Rome, vi. 95 2.1; sym- 
bolized by the setting up of the ded 
pillar, vi. 109 
Resurrection of Tylon, v. 186 sg. 
of the Wild Man, iv. 252 
Retaliation in Southern India, law of, iv. 
“Iq 5g. 
Retorofios, the, of Bolivia, ate the 
powdered bones of their dead, viii, 157 
Reuzes, wicker giants in Brabant and 
Flanders, xi. 35 
Revelry at Purim, ix. 363 sg. 
Revels, Master of the, at the English 
court, ix. 333 5g. Ẹ 
Revenge, suicide as a mode of, iv. 141 
Revin, Midsummer fires at, x. 188 
Revolution, social, from democracy to 
despotism, i. 371 
Revolve from left to right, small fir-trees 
made to, on Midsummer Day, ii. 66 
Revolving image, viii. 322 7. 
Rex Nemorensis, the King of the Wood 
at Nemi, i. II 
Rhamnus catharticus, buckthorn, used as 
a protection against witches, ix. 153 2.1 
Rhea and Cronus, iv. 194, ix. 351 
Rhegium in Italy, founded in consequence 
of a vow to Apollo, iv. 187 7.5 
Rhenish Prussia, Lenten fires in, x. 115 
Rhetra, religious capital of the Western 
Slavs, inspired priest at, i. 383 
Rheumatism in homoeopathic magic, i. 
155; ascribed to magic, i. 207 sg., 
213; popular remedy for, by means 
of pepper, iii. 106; popular remedy 
for, by means of bees, iii. 106 2.7; 
crawling under a bramble as a cure 
for, xi. 180 
Rhine, dramatic contest between Winter 
and Summer on the middle, iv. 254; 
bathing in the, on St. John’s Eve, v. 
248 
——, the Lower, need-fire on, x. 278; 
St. John's wort on Midsummer Day 
on, xi. 54 
Rhinoceros’ horn and hide, shavings of, 
swallowed by warriors to make them 
strong, viii. 143 
Rhinoceros hunters not allowed to wash, 
ITIS 
Rhinoceroses, souls of the dead trans- 
migrate into, iv. 85 
Rhins, J. L. Dutreuil de, on ceremony 
of beating an effigy of an ox in spring 
at Kashgar, viii. 13 
Rhodes, Lindus in, i. 28r ; the ‘I'elchines 
of, i. 310; rolling on the grass on St. 
George’s morning in, ii. 333; human 
sacrifices to Baal in, iv. 195 ; described 
by Strabo, v. 195 2.3; worship of 
Helen in, v. 292 


' Rhodesia, the Winamwanga of, viii. 112, 
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xi. 297; the Yombe of, viii. 112; the 
Wemba of, viii, 158 ; the Awemba of, 
viii. 272 sq. 

Rhodesia, Northern, the Bantu tribes of, 
their worship of ancestral spirits, vi. 
174 sqggq.; their worship of dead chiefs 
or kings, vi. 191 sgg. 

Rhodians worship the sun, i 315; 
dedicate chariot and horses to the sun, 
i. 315, 316, viii. 45; the Venetians of 
antiquity, v. 195; their annual sacrifice 
of a man to Cronus, ix. 353 5g., 397 

Rhodomyrtus tomentosus, used to kindle 
fire by friction, xi. 8 

Rhön Mountains, Lenten custom in the, 
X 117 

Rhyndacos, the river, 
Bithynia, ix. 421 7.1 

Rhys, Professor Sir Jobn, on Coligny 
calendar, i. 17 2.2, ix. 343 7. ; on the 
relation of Irish Druidism to Chris- 
tianity, ii, 363; as to The Book of 
Rights, iii. 12 2.2; on personal names, 
iii. 319 ; on Lammas, iv. ror ; on cus- 
tom of sticking pins in a saint's statue, 
ix. 70 sg.; on Beltane fires, X. 157; 
on driving cattle through fires, x. 159; 
on old New Year's Day in the Isle of 
Man, x. 224; on Hallowe'en bonfires 
in Wales, x. 239 sg.; on burnt sacri- 
fices in the Isle of Man, x. 305 399. i 
on alleged Welsh name for mistletoe, 
xi. 286 7.8 

Riabba, in Fernando Po, residence of the 
native king, iii. 8 

Ribald jests at the Eleusinian mysteries, 
vii. 38 

songs in rain-charm, i. 267 

Ribble, Hallowe’en cakes on the banks 
of the, X. 245 

Ribhus, Vedic genii of the seasons, ix, 

25 
Ribwort gathered at Midsummer, xi. 49 
Ricci, S. de, on the Coligny calendar, ix. 


boundary of 
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Rice, homoeopathic magic at sowing, i. 
136; homoeopathic magic at reaping, 
i. 139 sg. ; charm to make rice grow, 
i. 140; homoeopathic magic at plant- 
ing, i. 143; in bloom treated like preg- 
nant woman, ii, 28 sg., vii. 183 sg. ; 
chastity at sowing, ii. 106; used to 
attract the soul conceived as a bird, iii. 
34 S47., 45577. ; strewn on bridegroom’s 
head, iii. 35 ; used to attract wandering 
souls, iii. 62; used in exorcism, iii. 
106 ; in water, divination by, iii. 368; 
special language employed at harvest 
in order not to frighten the spirit of 
the, ii. 412; Dyak story as to the 
first planting of, iv. 127 5g. i culti- 
vated in Assam, Vii. 1235. cultivated 
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in New Guinea, vii. 123; the first 
rice cut, ceremony at bringing home, 
vii. x85 sg. ; spirituous liquor distilled 
from, vii. 242; spirits that cause the 
growth of, thought to be in goat form, 
vii, 288; ‘‘ eating the soul of the rice,” 
viii. 54 ; the first, sowed and reaped by 
priest, viii. 54; the new, ceremonies 
at eating the, viii. 54 $g. 

Rice (paddy), Father and Mother of the, 
among the Szis of Burma, vii. 203 sg. 

, Rajah or King of the, in Mandeling 

(Sumatra), vii. 197 

, soul of, vii. 180 sgg.; not to be 
frightened, iii. 412; in the first sheaf 
cut, vi. 239; as bird, vii. 182 7.1; 
caught or detained, vii. 184 sgg. ; Te- 
called, vii. 189 sg. ; in abluebird, vii. 295 

Rice barn, homoeopathic magic at build- 
ing a, i. 140 

-bride and -bridegroom, marriage 

of, at rice-harvest in Java, vii. 199 

sq. 


-cakes, sacrificial, as substitutes for 

human beings, viii. 89; mystically 

transformed into bodies of men by 

manipulation of priest, viii. 89 

-child at harvest in the Malay 

Peninsula, vii. 197 sqq. 

-ears, the young, fed like children, 
ii. 29 

—— -fields, sacred, among the Kayans, 
vii. 93, 108 

—— -goddess in Lombok, vii. 202 

—— -harvest, special language employed 
by reapers at, iii. 410 sg., 411 Sg. ; 
marriage ceremony in Java at, vii. 199 
sg.; ceremony of the Horse at, viii. 
337 sgg.; carnival at the, ix. 226 n.t 

—— -mother in the East Indies, vii. 180 
sqq.; A. C. Kruyt on the, vii, 183 
n.t; among the Minangkabauers of 
Sumatra, vii. 191 sgg.; in the Malay 
Peninsula, vii. 197 $g. 

-sieve, infant at birth placed in, 

vii. 8 

-spirit conceived as husband and 
wife, vii. 201 s¢q. 

Richalm, Abbot, his fear of devils, ix. 
105 Sq. 

Richard Cceur-de-Lion at Rouen, ii. 
164, 165 

Richter, O., on the valley of Egeria, i. 
18 2.4 

Rickard, R. H., on the seclusion of girls 
at puberty in New Ireland, x. 34 

Rickets, children passed through cleft 
ash-trees as a cure for, xi. 168 ; 
children passed through cleft oaks as 

s a cure for, xi. 170; children passed 
through a holed stone as a cure for, 
xi. 187 
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Rickety children passed through a natural 
wooden ring, xi. 184 

Riddles in rain-making ceremony, iii. 
154; asked while the people watch 
the crops in the fields, vii. 194; asked 
at certain seasons or on certain occa- 
sions, ix. 121 7.8 

“ Ride of the Beardless One,” a Persian 
New Year ceremony, ix. 402 sg. 

Ridgeway, Professor William, as to 
Homeric kings, i. 366 2.2; on a Whit- 
suntide custom, ii. 103 #.3; on the 
magical virtue of iron, iii. 230 2.7; on 
the marriage of brothers and sisters, vi. 
216 7.1; on the Thracian Carnival cere- 
monies, vii. 29 2.7; on the marriage 
of Zeus and Demeter at Eleusis, vii. 
65; on Dionysus Bassareus, viii. 282 
n.5; on Lycaean Zeus, ix. 353 #.4; 
on the origin of Greek tragedy, ix. 
384 2.2 

Ridley, Rev. W., on the annual expul- 
sion of ghosts in Australia, ix. 123 sg. 

Riedel, J. G. F., on the belief in the 
spirits of the dead in Timor, ix. 85; 
on the Kakian association in Ceram, 
xi. 249 

Rif, province of Morocco, Midsummer 
fires in, x. 214 7%., 215; bathing at 
Midsummer in, x. 216 

Rig Veda, hymn about frogs in the, i. 
294; hymns of the, in honour of 
Parjanya, il. 368 sg. ; on the slaying 
of Vrtra by Indra, iv. 106 sg.; the 
sun called ‘‘the golden swing in the 
sky ” in the, iv. 279; story of creation 
in the, ix. 410; how Indra cured 
Apala in the, xi. 193 

Riga, Midsummer festival at, x. 177 

Right foot foremost, iii. 189, vii. 203 

hand, luckiness of the, x. 151 7. 

-hand turn (deiseal, dessil) in the 
Highlands of Scotland, x. 150 2.1, 154 

—— shoe of bridegroom to be untied, 
iii. 300 7, 

Ring, golden, worn as a charm, i. 137; 
broken, iii. 13; on ankle as badge 
of office, iii. 15; competition for, at 
harvest supper, vii. 160 ; suspended in 
Purim bonfire, ix. 393; divination by 
a, X. 237; crawling through a, as a 
cure or preventive of disease, xi. 184 
sgg. ; worn by initiates as token of the 
new birth, xi, 257. See also Rings 

Ringhorn, Balder’s ship, x. 102 

Ringing church bells on Midsummer Eve, 
custom as to, xi. 47 sg. See also Bells 

out the grass,” ii. 344 

Rings used to prevent the escape of the 
soul, ili. 3x; as spiritual fetters, iii. 
313 5g.; as amulets, iii. 235, 314 59¢., 
x. 92; not to be worn, iii. 314; not 
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to be worn in the sanctuary of the 
Mistress at Lycosura, viii. 46; head- 
ache transferred to, ix. 2; mourners 
creep through, xi. 178, 179. See also 
Ring 

Rings and knots tabooed, iii. 293 sgg. 

Rio de Janeiro, ordeal of girls at puberty 
among the Indians about, x. 59 

Enivra, the Tauaré Indians of, viii. 
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Grande in Brazil, the Carayahis, 

Indian tribe on the, iii. 348 

Negro in Brazil, ashes of the dead 
drunk by Indians of the, viii. 157; 
ordeals of young men among the 
Indians of the, x. 63 

Risley, Sir Herbert H., on Indian fire- 
walk, xi. 5 2.3 

Rites of irrigation in Egypt, vi. 33 9g. ; 
of sowing, vi. 40 sgg. ; of harvest, vi. 
45 599. 

of Plough Monday, viii, 325 sgg. 

Ritual, children of living parents in, vi. 
236 sqq. ; of the Bechuanas at found- 
ing a new town, vi. 249; primitive, 
marks of, vii. 169; magical or pro- 
pitiatory, vii. 169, 170; myths drama- 
tized in, x. 105; of death and resur- 
rection at initiation, xi. 225 sgg. 

of Adonis, v. 223 sgq. 

of Attis, v. 263 sgg. 

of Dionysus, vii. 14 sg. 

Ritual dance in honour of Demeter and 
Persephone, viii. 339 

murder, accusations of, brought 
against the Jews, ix. 394 sgq. 

River of Good Fortune, in West Africa, 
ix. 28 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R., on the confusion 
of magic and religion among the 
Todas, i. 230 7. ; on the sacred milk- 
men of the Todas, i. 403 2.1, vi. 228; 
on the differentiation of medicine-men 
from sorcerers among the Todas, i. 
421 n.l; on restrictions imposed on 
holy dairymen among the Todas, iii. 
17; as to Melanesian theory of con- 
ception in women, V. 97 5g.; on 
tamaniu, xi. 199 2.1 

Rivers, hair offered to, i. 31; girls sacri- 
ficed in marriage to, i. 151 sg.; horses 
sacrificed to, ii. 16 sg.; as lovers 
of women in Greek mythology, ii. 
16x sg. ; prohibition to cross, ili. 9 
sq. ; hair dedicated to, iii. 26r, 261 
7.5; as the seat of worship of deities, 
v. 160; bathing in, at Midsummer, 
V. 246, 248, 249, xi. 30; gods wor- 
shipped beside, v. 289 ; used to sweep 
away evils, ix. 3 5g., 5; offerings and 
prayers to, ix. 27 sg.; menstruous 
women not allowed to cross or bathe 
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in, x. 77, 97; claim human victims at 
Midsummer, xi. 26 sgg. 

Rivos, harvest-god of Celts in Gaul, i. 17 

Rivros, a Celtic month, i. 17 7.%, ix. 343 

Rizano, in Dalmatia, the Yule log at, x. 
263 

Rizpah and her sons, v. 22 

“Road of Jerusalem,” iv. 76 

Roasted food prescribed for man-slayers, 
iii. 169 

Robber caste in South India, the law of 
retaliation among a, iv. 141 sq. 

Robbers, charm used by, vii. 235 

Robertson, Sir George Scott, on the dances 
of Kafir women in the Hindoo Koosh, 
i. 133 sg. ; on ceremonial purity among 
the Kafirs of the Hindoo Koosh, iii. 
14 oles 

Robertson, Rev. James, on the Beltane 
fires in the parish of Callander, x. 150 
sqq. 

Robigo or Robigus, mildew, worshipped 
by the Romans, viii. 282 2.7 

Robinson, C. H., on human life bound 
up with that of an animal, xi. 209 

Robinson, Edward, on the vale of the 
Adonis, V. 29 2. 

Robinson, Captain W. C., on human 
victims among the Khonds, iv. 139 7.1 

Roccacaramanico, in the Abruzzi, Easter 
ceremonies at, V. 256 7.” 

Rochholz, C. L., on need-fire, x. 270 7. 

Rock-crystal in charm to prevent rain, i. 
290; used to stop rain, i. 305 

-crystals in rain-charms, i. 346 

-hewn sculptures at Ibreez, v. 121 
sg. ; at Boghaz-Keui, v. 129 549. 

Rockhill, W. W., on the custom of 
swinging in Corea, iv. 284 sg. ; on 
dance of eunuchs in Corea, V. 270 72.2; 
on the annual expulsion of the devil 
at Lhasa, ix. 221 7.1 

Rocks in rain-making, i. 306, 309; sick 
people passed through holes in, xi. 
186 sg., 189 Sg. 

Rodents, souls of dead in, viji. 291 

Rods, iron, in magic, i. 346 sg. 

Roepstorff, F. A. de, on the Nicobar 
custom of not mentioning the names 
of the dead, iii. 362 sg. 
Roeskilde, in Zealand, the last sheaf 
called the Rye-beggar near, vii. 231 
Rogations, ancient Mexican festival com- 
pared to, ix. 277; Monday of, ii, 166 

Rohde, Erwin, on purification by blood, 
v. 299 .2; on Hyacinth, v. 315; on 
an argument for immortality, vii. 91 
n.2; on the Anthesteria, ix. 153 N 

Röhrenbach, in Baden, the Corn-sow or 
Oats-sow at making up the last sheaf 
at, vii. 298 

Roko Tui, the Sacred King of. Fiji, iii. 21 
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Roiling on the fields as a fertility charm, 
ii. 103; at harvest, ii. 104 

cakes on the ground for omens on 

St. George's Day, ii. 338, on May 

Way a153 

down a slope on May Day, ii. 103 

Easter eggs down hill, ix, 269 

Rollo, how he learned the speech of 
animals, vili. 146 

Röllshausen, in Hesse, the Little Whit- 
suntide Man at, ii. 81 

Romagna, belief as to falling stars in 
the, iv. 66; Befana (Epiphany) in 
the Tuscan, ix. 167 

Roman calendar, vii. 83 sg. 

celebration of the Nonae Capro- 

tinae, ii. 313 Sg., ix. 258 

custom of keeping a perpetual fire 

in every house, ii. 260; of presenting 

women with key as symbol of easy 

delivery, iii. 296; of sacrificing human 

beings at the grave, iv. 143 

deities called ‘' Father” and 

‘t Mother,” vi. 233 sgg. ; of the corn, 

vii. 210 2.8 

emperor, funeral pyre of, v. 126 sg. 

emperors, fire carried before, ii. 


264 

financial oppression, v. 301 7.” 
Forum, temple of Vesta in the, i, 
13. See also Forum 

funerals, personation of the illus- 
trious dead at, ii. 178 

game of Troy, iv. 76 sg. 

genius symbolized by a serpent, V. 
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gods, their names not to be men- 
tioned, iii, 391 2.1; the marriage of 
the, vi. 230 sgg.; compared to Greek 
gods, vi. 235 
husbandman, his prayers to Mars, 
ix, 229 
king and queen as representatives 
of Jupiter and Juno in a Sacred Mar- 
riage, li. 192 
kings as deities in a Sacred Marriage, 
ii. 172 37., 192, 193 $7., 318 sg. ; as 
personifications of Jupiter, ii. 174 347., 
266 sg.; as public rain-makers, ii, 
183; list of, ii. 269 sg. ; rule of suc- 
cession among, ii. 270 sg. ; plebeians, 
not patricians, ii. 289; how nominated, 
ii. 295 sg.; as personifications of 
Saturn, ii. 311, 322; their mysterious 
or violent ends, ii. 312 sgg.; their 
obscure birth, ii. 312 sg. 
kingship, descent of, in the female 
line, ii. 270 sg. ; abolition of the, ii. 
289 sgg. ; a religious office, ii. 289 
s— law, revival of, v. 301; as to 
knocking a nail into a wall on 13th 
September, ix. 66 
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Roman maxim about cutting hair and 
nails at sea, iii. 271 

mode of execution, iv. 144 

——- mythology, fragments of, vi. 235 

personal names derived from cattle, 
ii. 324 2.3 

—— priests shaved with bronze, iii. 226 

religion, rule as to knots in, iii. 294 

rule as to wine offered in libations, 

iii, 249 2.2 

Saturnalia, ix. 306 sgg. 

soldiers, celebration of the Satur- 

nalia by, ix. 308 sg. 

writers on curses at sowing, i. 281 

women washed their heads on 

Diana's day, iii. 253 

year, the old, began in March, ix. 
229 

Romans, sacrificed pregnant victims to 
ensure fertility, i. 141; their punish- 
ment of parricide, ii. Irro 2.3; 
their fire-customs compared to those 
of the Herero, ii. 227 sgg.; their 
superstition as to egg-shells, iii. 


129; believed the soul to be in the 
blood, iii, 241; vows of the, iii. 


262 2.2; their evocation of gods 
of besieged cities, iii. 391; their 
funeral customs, iv. 92, 96; their 
indifference to death, iv. 143 sg. ; their 
custom of vowing a ‘‘ Sacred Spring,” 
iv. 186 sg. ; their custom of catching 
the souls of the dying, iv. 200; adopt 
the worship of the Phrygian Mother of 
the Gods, v. 265; correct the vague 
Egyptian year by intercalation, vi. 
27 sq. ; their expiation for prodigies, 
vi. 244; their marriage custom, Vi. 245 ; 
their sacrifice of red-haired puppies to 
avert blighting influence of Dog-star, 
vii. 26r, viii. 34; their observation of 
the Pleiades, vii. 318; sacrificed the 
first-fruits of corn and wine to Ceres 
and Liber, viii. 133; their worship of 
mildew, viii. 282; their cure for fever, 
ix. 47; their cure for epilepsy, ix. 68 ; 
their festival in honour of ghosts, ix. 
154 sg. ; their seasons of sowing, ix. 
232; their mode of reckoning a day, 
ix. 326 #.2; their belief as to men- 
struous women, x. 98 7.1; their cure 
for dislocation, xi. 177 ; deemed sacred 
the places which were struck by light- 
ning, xi. 299 i 
, the ancient, their ceremonies for 
procuring rain, i. 309, 310; their be- 
lief as to the wasting effect of incest, 
ii. 115; their superstitious objection 
to clasped hands and crossed legs, iii. 
298; their religion, full of relics of 
savagery, ix. 234. See also Rome 
Romanus Lecapenus, emperor, how he 
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took the life of Simeon, prince of 
Bulgaria, xi. 156 

Rome, the Porta Capena at, i. 18; 
temple of Concordia at, i. 21 2.7; 
the Sacrificial King at, i. 44, 46, 
ii. x; rain-making ceremony at, i. 310, 
‘ii. 183; sacred trees in, ii. 10; the 
kings of, ii. 171 sgg.; founded by settlers 
from Alba Longa, ii. 178; Capitoline 
hill at, ii. 184, x89 ; Capitoline Jupiter 
at, ii, 187; ‘‘fig-town,” ii 218; 
founded by shepherds and herdsmen, 
ii. 324; founded at the Parilia, April 
21st, li. 325, 326; name of guardian 
deity of Rome kept secret, ili. 391; 
funeral games at, iv. 96; Regifugium 
at, iv. 213; custom observed by boys 
at Mid-Lent in, iv. 241; masks hung 
on trees at time of sowing at, iv. 283 ; 
Phrygian Mother of the Gods brought 
to, V. 265; temple of Victory at, v. 265; 
high-priest of Cybele at, v. 285 ; resur- 
rection of Osiris celebrated at, vi. 95 
n.l; sacrifice of she-goat to Vedijovis 
at, vii. 33 ; annual sacrifice of October 
horse at, vili. 42 sgg. ; the festival of 
the Compitalia at, viii. 94, 107; the 
Mother or Grandmother of Ghosts at, 
vii. 94, 96, 107; the Sublician bridge 
at, vii. 107; vintage inaugurated by 
Flamen Dialis at, vii. 133; Piazza 
Navona at, ix. 166 sg.; colleges 
of the Salii at, ix. 232; the Satur- 
nalia at, ix. 307 sg.; the sacred fire 
of Vesta at, ii. 207, x. 138, xi. 91; 
myrtle-trees of the Patricians and 
Plebeians at, xi. 168; oak of the 
Vespasian family at, xi. 168; the 
Sister’s Beam at, xi. 194; the Porta 
Triumphalis at, xi. 195 

, ancient, oak woods on the site of, 
ii. 184 sgg.; the knocking of nails in, 
ix. 64 sgg.; human scapegoats in, ix. 
229 sgg.; Midsummer Day in, x. 178 

Romove, Romow, or Romowe, its sacred 
oak and perpetual fire of oak-wood, 
ii. 366 72.3, xi. 91, 286 

Romsdal, Norway, the Old Hay-man 
at haymaking in the, vii. 223 

Romulus, fig-tree of, ii. 10, 318; Capi- 
toline temple of Jupiter built by, ii. 
176; death of, ii. 181 sg., 313; Wor- 
shipped after death as Quirinus, ii. 
182, 193 n.l; married to Hersilia, 
ii. 193 .1; legend of his birth from 
the fire, ii, 196, vi. 235; hut of, ii. 
200; son of a Vestal virgin, ii. 228; 
his children, ii. 270 #.3; the name 
thought by some to mean ‘‘ fig-man,” 
ii. 318; celebrates the Parilia, ii, 
329 ; cut in pieces, vi. 98; birth of, vi. 
235; his disappearance at the Goat's 
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Marsh on the Nonae Cafrotinae, ix. 
258 ; said to have been cut to pieces 
by the patricians, ix. 258 

Romulus or Remulus, king ot Aiba, his 
rivalry with Jupiter, ii. 180 

and Remus, said to be sons of the 

fire, ii. 196; their legend perhaps a 

reminiscence of a double kingship, ii. 

290; suckled by she-wolf under a fig- 

tree, ii. 318 ; reputed sons of Mars by 

a Vestal Virgin, vi. 234 $g. 

and Tatius, ii. 290 

Rongrong village in Assam, hobby-horse 
at, viii. 337 

Roocooyen Indians of French Guiana, 
their tug-of-war, ix. 181 ; their custom 
of stinging young people with ants and 
wasps, ix. 263. See Rucuyennes 

Roof, children’s cast teeth deposited on 
the, i. 178 sg., 180; hole in, used in 
ritual, iii. 316; spirits enter through 
the, viii. 123 ; remains of slain bear let 
down through the, viii. 189 sg., 196; 
dances on the, ix. 315; the external 
soul in, xi. 156 

Roofing the king's palace in Uganda, 
custom as to, iii. 254 

Roofs of new houses, sacrifices offered 
on, ii. 39 

Rook, island of, custom of killing all 
first-born children in the, iv. 180; ex- 
pulsion of devil in the, ix. 109; initia- 
tion of young men in the, xi. 246 

Roots, the first of the season, ceremonies 
before eating, viii. 80 sgg. 

and seeds, wild, collected by women, 
vii, 124 $g. 

Rope, ceremony of sliding down a, ix. 
196 sgg. 

Roper River, in Australia, gum-tree full 
of spirit-children on the, v. ror 

Ropes used to keep off demons, ix. 120, 
149, 154 2; used to exclude ghosts, 
ix, 152 5g-, 154 7%. 

Roro district of British New Guinea, 
women after childbirth tabooed in the, 
iii. 148 

-speaking tribes of British New 
Guinea, seclusion of homicides among 
the, iii. 168; taboos observed before 
a hunt among the, ili. 193 

Roscher, Dr. W. H., on the Sacred 
Marriage, ii. 137 2.1, 143 7.1; on Janus 
as the god of doors, ii. 383 .°; on 
the death of the Great Pan, iv. 7 7.7; 
on Pan, viii. 2 7.9; on the beating of 
Mamurius Veturius, ix. 231 2.3; on 
the Salii, ix. 231 72.3; on the Roman 
ceremony of passing under a yoke, xi. 
194 7.2 ’ 

Roscoe, Rev. John, on rite of adoption 
among the Bahima, i. 75,.0n descent 
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of the totem in Uganda, ii. 276 x.?; 
on the belief of the Baganda in con- 
ception caused by a wild banana-tree, 
ii, 318 2.1; on succession to the 
kingship among the Banyoro, ii, 322 
2.2; on avoidance of wife's mother in 
Uganda, iii. 85 ”.1; on the Baganda 
belief as to shadows, iii. 87 2.5; as 
to menstruation customs in Uganda, 
iii, 145 #.4; on taboos observed by 
Baganda fishermen, iii. 195 2.1; as to 
roofing the king’s palace in Uganda, 
iii, 254 2.5; on disposal of cut hair 
and nails in Uganda, iii. 277 2.1; on 
change of vocabulary caused by fear 
of naming the dead among the 
Basagala, iii. 361 2.2; on the bearing 
of the human victims in Uganda, iv. 
139; on the custom of strangling 
first-born males in Uganda, Koki, 
and Bunyoro, iv. 182 2.2; on con- 
sultation of souls of dead kings of 
Uganda, iv. zor #.4; on serpent- 
worship among the Baganda and Ban- 
yoro, v. 86 #.1; on the Baganda 
belief in conception without sexual 
intercourse, V. 92 sg.; on potters 
in Uganda, vi. 135; on the religion 
of the Bahima, vi. 190 sg.; on 
the worship of the dead among the 
Baganda, vi. 196; on Mukasa, the 
chief god of the Baganda, vi. 196 sg. ; 
on massacres for sick kings of Uganda, 
vi. 226; on woman's share in agri- 
culture among the Baganda, vii. 
1x8 ; on human sacrifices for the crops 
among the Wamegi, vii. 240 2.4; on 
the transference of abscesses among 
the Bahima, ix. 6; on the worship 
of the river Nakiza, ix. 27 sg.; on the 
use of scapegoats among the Baganda 
and Bahima, ix. 32; on life-trees of 
kings of Uganda, xi. 160; on passing 
through a cleft stick or a narrow 
opening as a cure in Uganda, xi. 181 

Roscommon, Twelfth Night in, ix. 321 
sq.; divination at Hallowe'en in, x. 243 

Rose, H. A., on the sacrifice of the first- 
born in India, iv. 181 

Rose, the Little May, ii. 74 : 

, the Sunday of the, fourth Sunday 
in Lent, iv. 222 2.1 

——, the white, dyed red by the blood 
of Aphrodite, v. 226 

Rose-bushes a protection against witches, 
ii. 338; used by mourners, probably 
to keep off the ghost, iii. 143 

-tree, death in a blue, xi. 110 

Rosemary burnt on May Day as a pro- 

* tection against witches, ix. 158 sg.; 
branches of, used to beat people with 
in the Christmas holidays, ix. 270, 271 
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Rosenheim, district of Upper Bavaria, 
the Straw-bull at harvest in, vii. 289 sg. 

Roses, the smoke of, a protection against 
witchcraft, ii. 339; festival of the 
Crown of, x. 195; the King and 
Queen of, x. 195 

Rosetta stone, the inscription, vi. 27, 
152 7. 

Roslin, the last sheat called the Bride at, 
vii. 163 

Rosmapamon, in Brittany, Renan's home 
at, ix. 70 

Ross, Isabella, on the harvest Maiden in 
Sutherlandshire, vii. 162 7.3 

Ross-shire, the corp chre in, i.69; Beltane 
cakes in, x. 153;. burnt sacrifice of a 
pig in, x. 301 sq. 

Rostowski, S., on the heathen religion 
of the Lithuanians, ii. 366 2.? 

Rostra, the, in the Forum, ii. 178 

Rotation of crops, vii. 117 

Rotenburg on the Neckar, offering to the 
river on St. John's Day at, xi. 28; 
the wicked weaver of, xi. 289 sg. 

Roth, H. Ling, on Tasmanian modes 
of making fire, ii. 258 2.1 

Roth, W. E., on changes of names 
caused by fear of ghosts among the 
natives of Queensland, iii. 356; on 
belief in conception without sexual 
intercourse among the natives of 
Queensland, v. 103 ”.? 

Rotomahana in New Zealand, pink 
terraces at, V. 207, 209 2. 

Rottenburg in Swabia, burning the 
Angel-man at, x. 167; precautions 
against witches on Midsummer Eve 
at, xi. 73 

Rotti, an East Indian island, treatment 
of the navel-string in, i, 191; com- 
pensation to tree-spirit for felling tree 
in, ii. 36; spiritual ruler in, iii, 24; 
custom as to cutting child’s hair in, 
iii. 276, 283; custom as to knots at 
marriage in, iii. 301 ; story of the type 
of Beauty and the Beast in, iv. 130 7.! 

Rottweil, the Carnival Fool at, iv. 231 

Rotuma, treatment of navel-string in, i. 
184 

Rouen, St. Romain at, ii. 164 sgg. ; 
church of St. Ouen at, ii. 165; cere- 
mony of pardoning a prisoner on 
Ascension Day at, ii. 166 sgg., ix. 
215 Sq. 

Roumania, rain-making ceremonies in, 
i. 273 $q. ; festival of Green George 
among the gipsies of, ii. 75 sg.; the 
Jews of, their custom at hard labour 
in childbirth, iii. 298 

Roumanians of Transylvania, their 
precautions against witches on St. 
George’s Day, ii 338; their dread of 
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noon, iii. 88; their fear as to their 

shadows at building, iii. 89 sg.; their 

fear of wounding ghosts, ii. 238; 

pile branchest on: certain graves, ix. 

16; their belief in demons, ix. 106 

sg.; their belief as to the sacredness 

of bread, x. 13 

Round temple of Diana, i. 13; temple 
of Vesta, i. 13, ii. 206; temple of the 
Sun, ii. 147; huts of the ancient 
Latins, ii. 200 sgg. 

Rouse, Dr. W. H. D., on the blessing 
of the fruits in Greece on Angust 1 5th, 
i, 15 7.3; on Jack-in- -the-Green, ii. 
82; on image of Demeter, vii. 208 7.1 

Rowan or mountain-ash, hoops wreathed 
with, carried on May Day, ii. 63; 
used as a charm, ii. 331; pastoral crook 
cut from a, ii. 331; herd-boy’s wand 
of, ii. 341 ; parasitic, esteemed effective 
against witchcraft, xi. 28%; super- 
Stitions about a, xi. 281 sg.; how it 
is to be gathered, xi. 282; not to be 
touched with iron and not to fall on 
the ground, xi. 282 

aes tree, a protection against witches, 

. 53) 54, ix. 267, x. 154, 327 7%., 

xi. 184 .*, 185; cattle beaten with 
branches of, on May Day, ix. 266 sq. ; 
hoop of, sheep passed through a, x. 
184. See also Mountain-ash 

Rowmore, Garelochhead, vii. 158 #.! 

Roxburgh in Queensland, rain-making 
at, L 255 

Royal blood not to be shed on the 
ground, iii. 241 sgg. 

disease, jaundice called the, i, 371 %.* 

families, two, supplying a king 

alternately, in the Matse tribe of 

Togoland, ii. 293; animals sacred to, 

iv. 82 

family, in four branches, providing 

a king in turn, among the Igaras of 

the Niger, ii. 294; divided into two 

branches, in the Langrim State of the 

Khasis, ii. 295 

personages conceived as charged 
with spiritual electricity, i. 371 

Royalty, conservative of old customs, ii. 
288 ; the burden of, iii. 1 sgg. 

Rubens, head of giant effigy at Douay 
said to have been painted by, xi. 33 

Rucuyennes of Brazil, ordeal of young men 
among the, x. 63. See Roocooyennes 

Rue, curses at sowing, i. 281; houses 
fumigated with, as a protection 
against witches, ix. 158; burnt in 
Midsummer fire, x. 213 

Rue aux Ours at Paris, effigy of giant 
burnt in the, xi. 38 

Rugaba, supreme god in Kiziba, vi. 173 

Rügen, holy shrine in, ii. 241 2.4; the 
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binder of the last sheaf called Rye- 
wolf, Wheat-wolf, or Oats-wolf in, 
vii. 274; sick persons passed through 
a cleft oak in, xi. 172 

Ruhia, in Thiiringen, the Little Leaf 
Man at, ii. 80 

Rukmini, wife of Krishna, ii. 26 

Rukunitambua, a heathen temple in Fiji, 
ili. 264 

Rulers expected to have power over 
nature, i. 353 sq. 

Rules of life observed by sacred kings and 
priests, iii. 1 sgg.; based on a theory of 
lunar influence, vi. 132 sgg., 140 sgq. 

Rum, island of, and the Lachlin family, 
xi. 284 

Rumina, a Roman goddess, unmarried, 
vi. 231 

Runaway slaves, charms to catch, i. 152, 
27, ili. 305, 57. 

Runaways, knots as charm to stop, iii. 
305 Sg. 

Runes, magic, i. 241 ; how Odin learned 
the, v. 290 

Running, contests in, at New Year fes- 
tival among the Kayans, vii. 98. See 
also Foot-races and Races 

Rupert's Day, effigy burnt on, x. 119 

Rupt in the Vosges, Lenten fires at, x. 
109; the Yule log at, x. 254 

Rupture, cured by plugging a snail intoa 
tree, ix. 52; nailed into oaks, ix. 60; 
children passed through cleft ash-trees 
or oaks as a cure for, xi, 168 sgg., 
170 $99. 

Rurikwi, river in Mashonaland, chiefs 
not allowed to cross, iii. 9 

Rush, the small (Juncus tenuis), n 
homoeopathic magic, i. 144 

Rush-cutter (Binsenschneider), a mythical 
being supposed to mow down the 
crops on St. John’s Day, vii. 230 2.5 

Russell, F., on purification of man- 
slayers among the Pimas, iii. 183 sg. 

Russia, thieves’ candles in, i. 236; rain- 
making in, i. 248 ; bathing as a rain- 
charm in, i. 277; rain-making by 
means of the dead in, i. 285; St. 
George's Day in, ii. 79, 332599. ; priest 
rolled on the fields to fertilize them in, 
ii. 103 ; sect of the Skoptsy in, ii. 145, 
145 2.2; belief as to the souls of 
ancestors in the fire on the hearth in, 
ii. 232 sg.; fear of having one’s like- 
ness taken in, iii, 100; use of knots 
as amulets in, iii. 306 sg.; funeral 
ceremonies of Kostrubonko, etc., in, 
iv. 261 sgg.; annual festivals of the 
dead in, vi. 75 sgg.; harvest cus- 
toms in, vii. 146, 215, 233; the Wot- 
yaks of, ix. 155 sg.; the Cheremiss 
of, ix. 156; Midsumma, fires in, 
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x. 176, xi. 40; need-fire in, x. 281, 
xi. 91; treatment of the effigy of 
Kupalo in, xi. 23; the Letts of, xi. 
50; purple loose-strife gathered at 
Midsummer in, xi. 65; fern-seed at 
Midsummer in, xi. 65, 66, 287 sg. ; 
birth-trees in, xi. 165. See also Russian 
and Russians 

Russia, the Jews of South, their custom 
as to cast teeth, i. 178 

=; South-Eastern, the Cheremiss of, 

ii. 44 

» White, worship of Leschiy, a 
woodland spirit in, ii. 125; charm to 
protect corn from hail in, vii, 300 

Russian celebration of Whitsuntide, ii. 
64, 79 Sg.» 93 

feast of Florus and Laurus, x. 220 

girls, their mock burial of flies on 
the 1st of September, viii. 279 sg. 

—— Midsummer custom, vy. 250 sg. 

villagers, their precautions against 

epidemics, ix, 172 sg. 

wood-spirits, viii. 2 

Russians, sect of the Christs among the, 
i. 407 sg.; their dread of noon, iii. 88 ; 
religious suicides among the, iv. 44 sg.; 
the heathen, their sacrifice of the first- 
born children, iv. 183 ; their custom on 
Palm Sunday, ix. 268; their story of 
Koshchei the deathless, xi. 108 sgg. 

Rust of knife in homoeopathic magic, i. 
158 

Rustem and Isfendiyar, x. 104 sq. 

Rustic Calendars, the Roman, vi. 95 2.1 

Rustling of leaves regarded as the voice 
of spirits, ii. 30 

Ruthenia, Midsummer bonfires in, x. 
176 

Ruthenian burglars, their charms to cause 
sleep, i. 148 

Ruthenians, their treatment of the after- 
birth of cows, i. 198; St. George's 
Day"Among the, ii. 335 

Rutuburi, a dance of the Tarahumare 
Indians, ix. 237 

Rye, girdles of, a preventive of weariness 
in reaping, x. 190 

Rye-beggar, name given to last sheaf 
in Zealand, vii. 231 

-boar, name given to last sheaf 

among the Esthonians of Oesel, vii. 

298, 300 

-bride, name given to last sheaf in 

the Tyrol, vii. 163 

-dog, said to be killed at end of 

reaping, vii. 272 

-goat, said to be in the corn, vii. 

282; name given to reaper of last 

„corn, vii, 283 

-harvest, women’s race at, vii. 76 sg. 

———. -mother, said to be in the rye, vii, 
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132; name given to wreath made out 

of the last rye, vii. 135 
Rye-pug, name given to thresher of 

last rye, vii. 273 
-sow, hame given to reaper or 
binder of last rye, vii. 270; name 
given to last rye cut, vii. 298; name 
given to thresher of last rye, vii. 298 
-wolf, name given to reaper or 
binder of last rye, vil. 270, 273, 274; 
caught in the last sheaf, vii. 271, 273; 
moves in the standing rye, vil. 271; 
children warned against the, vii. 272 
-woman, the Old, said to sit in the 
corn, vii. 133; reaper of last rye said 
to kill the, vii. 223; the Old, said to 
live in the last stalks of rye and to be 
killed when they are cut, vii. 223 


Saa, one of the Solomon Islands, offer- 
ings of first-fruits to the dead in, viii. 
127; souls of dead in sharks at, viii. 
297 

Saale, the river, claims a human victim 
on Midsummer Day, xi. 26 

Saaralben in Lorraine, simples collected 
on Midsummer Day near, xi. 47 

Saaz district of Bohemia, the Shrovetide 
Bear in the, viii. 326 

Sabaea or Sheba, the kings of, confined 
to their palace, iii. 124 

Sabarios, a Lithuanian festival, about the 
time of the autumn sowing, viii. 49 

Sabatei-Sevi, a pretended Jewish Messiah, 
iv, 46 

Sabazius, a Thracian and Phrygian god 
identified with Dionysus, vii. 2 2.1; 
mysteries of, v. go 2. 

Sabbath, breach of, supposed to cause 
the disappearance of herring, viii. 251 

Sabbaths, agricultural, vii. 109; of witches 
on the Eve of May Day and Midsum- 
mer Eve, x. 171 7.8, 181, xi. 73, 74 

Sadi, taboo, in western tribes of British 
New Guinea, iii. 343 

Sabine country, the oak woods of the, 
ii. 354 

priests to be shaved with bronze, 
iii. 226 

Sable-hunters, rules observed by, viii. 238 

Sacaea, a Babylonian festival, iv. 113 s¢q.; 
the mock king of, perhaps represented 
Tammuz, vii. 258 sg. ; in relation to 
Purim, ix. 359 sgg.; celebrated by the 
Persians, ix. 402 

and Zakmuk, ix. 355 sgq., 399, 402 

Sacer, taboo, ili. 225 z. 

Sacrament in the rites of Attis, v, 274 sg.; 
in the Eleusinian mysteries, vii. 161 
sq. ; of swine’s flesh, viii. 20, 24; of 
first-fruits, viii. 48 sgg.; combined with 
a sacrifice of them, viii. 86; totemic, 
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viii. 165; of eating a god, viii. 167; 
types of animal, viii. 310 sgg. 

Sacramental bread, at Aricia (Nemi), viii. 
95, xi. 286 2.2 

character of harvest supper, vii. 304 

eating of corn-spirit in animal form, 

v viii. 20 

meal of new rice, viii. 54; at 
initiation in Fiji, xi. 245 sg. 

Sacraments among pastoral tribes, viii. 
313 

Sacred and unclean, correspondence of 
rules regarding the, iii. 145 

Sacred beasts in Egypt, i. 29 sg.; held 
responsible for the course of nature, 
i, 354 

chiefs and kings regarded as danger- 

ous, iii, 131 sgg., 138; their analogy 

to mourners, homicides, and women 

at menstruation and childbirth, iii. 138 

dramas, as magical rites, ix. 373 sqq. 

—— feather girdle of king of Tahiti, i. 
388 

—— flutes played at initiation, xi. 241 

—— groves, in ancient Greece and Rome, 
ii. 121% sgg.; apologies for trespass on, 
ii. 328 

harlots, in Asia Minor, V. r4r; at 

Zela, ix. 370, 371; in the worship of 

Ishtar, ix. 372 

herds of cattle at shrines, iv. 20, 25 

kings put to death, x. I sg. 

Marriage, the, ii, 120 sgg.; of 
Roman kings, ii. 172 sg., 192, 193 Sq., 
318 sg.; of king and queen, iv. 71; 
of actors disguised as animals, iv. 71, 
83; of gods and goddesses, iv. 73; of 
Zeus and Hera, iv. 91; of priest and 
priestess as representing god and god- 
dess, V. 46 sgg.; represented in the 
rock-hewn sculptures at Boghaz-Keui, 
v. 140; in Cos, vi. 259 7.4; at Eleusis, 
vii. 65 sgg. See also Marriage 

——- men, inspired by image of Apollo, 
i. 386; at Andania, ii. 122, V. 76 2.3; 
(kedeshim), at Jerusalem, v. 17 5g.; and 
women, V. 57 5gg.; in West Africa, v. 
65 sgg. ; in Western Asia, v. 72 sgg. 

persons not allowed to set foot on 

the ground, x. 2 sgg.; not to see the 

sun, x. 18 sgg. 

ploughings in Attica, vii. 108 

prostitution, v. 36 sgg.; suggested 

origin of, v. 39 sgg.; in Western Asia, 

alternative theory of, v. 55 sgg.; in 

India, v. 61 sgg.; in West Africa, v. 

65 sgg. 

slaves, V. 73, 79, ix. 370 

—— spears used to stab sacrificial vic- 
tims, iv. 19, 20, v. 274, ix. 218 

a spring, the,” among the ancient 
Italian peoples, iv. 186 sg. 
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Sacred sticks and stones (churinga)among 
the Arunta, xi. 234. See Churinga 
sticks representing ancestors, 

among the Herero, ii. 222 sgg. 

stocks and stonesamong theSemites, 
V. 107 $94. 

stool among the Shilluk, iv. 24 
things deemed dangerous, viii, 27 
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Way, the, at Rome, ii. 176, viii. 42 
women among the ancient Germans, 
i. 391; the fourteen, at Athens, ii. 137, 
vii. 32; in India, v. 61 sgg. ; in West 
Africa, v. 65 sgg. ; in Western Asia, v. 
70 sgq.; at Andania, V. 76 2.° 
Sacrifice, gods become immortal by, i. 
373 n.1; of the king's son, iv. 160 s44. ; 
of the first-born, iv. 171 39g., 179 $7.5 
of finger-joints, iv. 219 ; of virginity, v. 
60; of virility in the rites of Attis and 
Astarte, v. 268 sg., 270 sqg.; of virility 
in ancient Egypt, among the Ekoi of 
Nigeria, etc., v. 270 2.2; nutritive and 
vicarious types of, vii. 226 ; not to be 
touched, viii. 27; annual, of a sacred 
animal, viii. 31; of first-fruits, viii. 
109 sgq.; human, successive mitigations 
of, ix. 396 sg., 408; the Brahmanical 
theory of, ix. 410 sg.; of cattle at holy 
oak, x. 181; of heifer at kindling need- 
fire, x. 290; of an animal to stay a 
cattle-plague, x. 300 sgg.; of reindeer 
to the dead, xi. 178. See also Sacrifices 
Sacrificer, the Brahman, consecration of, 
i. 380 ; becomes Vishnu, i. 380 ; simu- 
lated new birth of, i. 380 sy. 
Sacrifices offered to ancestors, i. 286 sg., 
290 sg.; offered to souls of ancestors, 
i. 339; offered to regalia, i, 363, 
365; offered to king’s crown, gOS); 
offered to king’s sceptre, i. 365; 
offered to king's throne, i. 365; to 
trees, i. 366; offered to kings, i. 417 ; 
offered to a sacred sword, ii. 5; 
offered to trees, ii, 15, 16 Sg., 19, 30, 
31, 32, 33: 34) 35» 36, 42, 44, 46, 47, 
48 ; offered on roofs of new houses, il. 
39; at cutting down trees, ii. 44; for 
rain, ii. 44, iv. 20; to water-spirits, 
ii. 155 sgg. ; to ghosts, iii. 56, 166; to 
the dead, iii. 88, iv. 92, 93, 94, 95: 
97; at foundation of buildings, iil. 
89 sgg. ; to ancestral spirits, iii. 104, 
vi. 175, 178 Z., 180, 181 s4., 183 
sq., 190; offered to souls of slain 
enemies, iii. 166; for the sick, iv. 
20, 25; to totems, iv. 31; of children 
among the Semites, iv. 166 sgg.; to 
earthquake god, V. 201, 202; to vol- 
canoes, V. 218 sgg.; to the dead dis- 
tinguished from sacrifices to the gods, v. 
316 7.1; offered at the rising 2f Sirius, 
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vi. 36 z.; offered in connexion with 
irrigation, vi. 38 sg.; to dead kings, 
vi. IOI, 162, 166 sg.; of animals to 
prolong the life of kings, vi. 221; 
without shedding of blood, vi. 222 7.2; 
offered to nets, viii. 240 2.1; offered 
to wolves, viii. 284; to a toad, viii. 
291. See also Sacrifice 

Sacrifices, human, offered to man-gods, 
i. 386, 387; to trees, ii. 15,17; at laying 
foundations, iii. go sg.; in ancient 
Greece, iv. 161 59g., ix. 253 59g, 353 
sg.; mock human, iv, 214 sgg.; offered 
at earthquakes, v. 201; offered to 
Dionysus, vi. 98 sg.; at the graves of 
the kings of Uganda, vi. 168; to dead 
kings, vi. 173; to dead chiefs, vi. 191; 
to prolong the life of kings, vi. 220 sg., 
223 sgg.; for the crops, vil. 236 s¢¢.; 
at festivals of new yams in Ashantee, 
viii. 62, 63; in Mexico, viii. 88, ix. 275 
sqg.; of men and women as scapegoats, 
iX. 210 sgg., 217 sg.; their influence on 
cosmogonical theories, ix. 409 sgg.; of 
deified men, ix, 409 ; at fire-festivals, 
x. 106; traces of, x. 146, 148, 150 
5qq., 186, xi. 31 ; offered by the ancient 
Germans, xi. 28 2.1; among the Celts 
of Gaul, xi. 32 sg.; the victims perhaps 
witches and wizards, xi. 41 sgg.; W. 
Mannhardt’s theory of human sacri- 
fices among the Celts, xi. 43 

, vicarious, iv.117; in ancient Greece, 
iv. 166 2.1 

1: Sacrificial fonts” in Sweden, x. 172 2.” 

King at Rome, i. 44, 46, ii. 2 

victims carried round city, iii. 188 ; 
the tongues of, cut out, viii. 270; beat- 
ing people with the skins of, ix. 265 

Sada, Saza, Persian festival of fire at the 
winter solstice, x. 269 

Sadana, rice-bridegroom in Java, vil. 20059. 

Saddle Island, Melanesia, superstition as 
to reflections in water in, ili. 93 57. 

Sadyattes, son of Cadys, viceroy of Lydia, 
v. 183 

Saffron in charm to make the wind blow, 
i. 320; at the Corycian cave, V. 154, 


187 

Saffron Walden, in Essex, May garlands 
at, ii. 60 

Sagaing district of Burma, tamarind-tree 
worshipped for rain in the, ii. 46 

Sagami, in Japan, rain-making at, i. 305 

Sagar in India, use of scapegoat at, ix. 
190 Sg. 

Sagard, Gabriel, on resurrections of the 
dead among the Indians of Canada, 
iii. 366 sg.; on preachers to fish among 
the Hurons, viii. 250 sg. 

Sage, divination by sprigs of red, on 
Midsummer Eve, xi. 61 7.4 

2 F 
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Saghalien, the Ainos of, i. 114, vill. 180, 
188; opening everything to facilitate 
childbirth in, iii. 297; the Gilyaks of, 
iii, 370, viii. 190 2.4 

Sagittarius, mistletoe cut when the sun is 
in the sign of, xi. 82 

Sago, magic for the growth of, vi. ror 

Sahagun, B. de, on old Mexican view of 
intoxication, iii. 249 sg.; on the ancient 
Mexican calendar, vi. 29 z.; Franciscan 
monk, his work on the Indians of 
Mexico, vii. 175; on the sacrifice of 
the human representative of Tezcatli- 
poca, ix. 276 ; on the Mexican dances, 
ix. 280; on the sacrifice of human 
victims to the fire-god in Mexico, ix. 
301r 2.1; on the treatment of witches 
and wizards among the Aztecs, xi. 


159 

Sahara, the Tuaregs of the, iii. 117, 122, 
353 

Saibai, island of Torres Strait, magical 
images to procure offspring in, i. 72; 
seclusion of girls at puberty in, iii. 147, 
X. 40 Sq. 

Sail Dharaich, Sollas, in North Uist, 
need-fire at, x. 294 

Sailors at sea, special language employed 
by, iii. 413 594. 

‘*Saining,” a protection against spirits, 
ix. 168 

St. Andrews, witch burned at, iii. 309 

St. Angelo ill-treated in drought in 
Sicily, i. 300 

St. Anthony's fire treated by homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 81 sg. 

St. Antony, wood of, x. 110 

St. Barbara’s Day (the 4th of December), 
custom of putting rods in pickle on, 
ix. 270 

St. Brandon, church of, in Ireland, sick 
women pass through a window of the, 
xi. 190 

St. Bride, her Day (February 1st) in the 
Highlands of Scotland, ii, 94; an 
old goddess of fertility, ii. 95; at 
Kildare, ii. 242 

St. Bridget, ii. 94 sg., 242. 
Brigit 

St. Brigit, holy fire and nuns of, at 
Kildare, ii. 240 sgg. 

St. Catherine’s Day (December 6th), 
festival of weasels on, viii, 275 

St. Christopher, name given to Mid- 
summer giant at Salisbury, xi. 38 

St. Columb Kill, festival of, x. 241 

St. Columba worshipped as an embodi- 
ment of Christ, i. 407; on the oaks of 
Derry, ii. 242 sg. 

St. Columba’s tomb in Iona, i. 160 

St. Corona, church of, at Koppenwal, 
holed stone in the, xi. 188 sg. 


See St. 
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St. Dasius, martyrdom of, at Durostorum, 
ii. 310 2.1, ix. 308 sgg.; his tomb at 
Ancona, ii. 310 2.1, ix. 310 

Saint-Denis-des-Puits, the oak of, xi. 
287 n.1 

St. Denys, his seven heads, vi. 12 

Saint Donan, in Brittany, superstition as 
to the wren at, vfii. 318 

St. Eany’s well in the Aran Islands, 
women desirous of offspring pray at, 
ii. 161 

St. Edmund’s Day in November, Lord 
of Misrule elected at Merton College, 
Oxford, on, ix. 332 

St. Eloi, Bishop of Noyon, his denuncia- 
tion of heathen practices, xi. 190 

St. Estapin, festival of, on August the 
6th, xi. 188 

St. Eustorgius, church of, at Milan, ix. 
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St. Fillan's well at Comrie, resorted to by 
women who wish to become mothers, 
ii, 161 

St. Flannan, chapel of, in the Flannan 
Islands, iii. 393 

St. Francis of Paola, the giver of rain, i. 
300, 301 2. 

St. Gall, the Canton of, the Corn-goat at 
harvest in, vii. 283 

St. Gens, his image used in rain-making, 
i. 307 

St. George and the Dragon, ii. 163 sg., 
iv. 107; and the Parilia, ii. 324 sgq¢., 
v. 308, 309; patron saint of cattle, 
horses, and wolves, ii. 330, 332, 336, 
337, 338; chapel of, ii. 337; repre- 
sented by a living man on horseback, 
ii, 337; as a spirit of trees or vegeta- 
tion, ii. 343 sg.; as giver of offspring 
to women, ii. 344 sgg., Vv. 78, 79, 90; 
in relation to serpents, if. 344, 344 7.4; 
in Syria, ii. 346, v. 78; perhaps the 
modern equivalent of Tammuz or 
Adonis, ii. 346; Cappadocian saint 
and martyr, ii. 347; swinging on the 
festival of, iv. 283 

St. George’s Day (23rd April), fertiliza- 
tion of barren women by fruit-trees 
on, ii. 56 sg., 344; Green George on, 
ii. 75, 76, 79; ceremony to fertilize the 
fields on, ii. 103; cattle crowned on, 
as a protection against witchcraft, ii. 
126 sg., 339 ; effigy of a dragon carried 
at Ragusa on, ii. 164 2.1; great popular 
festival of herdsmen and shepherds in 
Eastern Europe, ii. 330 39., X. 223 2.7; 
the power of witches thought to be at 
its greatest height on, ii, 336; love 
charms on, ii. 345 sg.; among the 
South Slavs, ix. 54; bells rung on, to 
make the grass grow, ix. 247 

Eve, a time when witches steal milk 
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from the cows, ii. 334 sg.; snake's 
tongue cut on, vii. 270; witches 
active on, ix. 158 

St. Gervais, spring of, used in rain- 
making, i, 307 

St. Guirec, in Brittany, his statue stuck 
with pins, ix. 70 

St. Hippolytus, a resuscitation of the 
Greek Hippolytus, i. 21 

St. Hitzibouzit, a Persian martyr, ix. 
412 2.2 

St. Hubert blesses bullets with which to 
shoot witches, x. 315 sq. 

St. James, on faith and works, i. 223; 
on pure religion, i. 224; name of, 
bestowed by Peruvian Indians on one 
of twins, i. 266 

St. James's Day (July the e2sth), the 
flower of chicory cut on, xi. 71 

St. Jean, in the Jura, Midsummer fire- 
custom at, x. 189 

St. Jerome on the Celtic speech of the 
Galatians, ii. 126 7.2, xi. 89 7. 

St. Johann, in Salzburg, the Perchten at, 
ix. 245 

St. John blesses the flowers on Mid- 
summer Eve, x. 171; his hair looked 
for in ashes of Midsummer fire, x. 182 
Sq., 190; fires of, in France, x. 183, 
188, 189, 190, 192, 193; prayers to, 
at Midsummer, x, 210; claims human 
victims on St. John’s Day (Mid- 
summer Day), xi. 27, 29; print of his 
head on St. John’s Eve, xi. 57 ; oil of, 
found on oak leaves at Midsummer, 
xi. 83, 293 

the Baptist, bathing on his day, i. 
277; his Midsummer festival, ii. 273 ; 
his chapel at Athens, ix. 53; asso- 
ciated by the Catholic Church with 
Midsummer Day, x. 160, 181 

—— (the Evangelist), festival of, ix. 334 

, gossips of, in Sicily, v. 145, 251 

, the Knights of, x. 194; Grand 

Master of the Order of, x. 211 

, Sweethearts of, in Sardinia, ii. g2, 
V. 244 SJ., 251 

St. John, Spenser, on reasons for head- 
hunting in Sarawak, v. 296 

St. John’s blood found on St. John’s 
wort and other plants at Midsummer, 
xi. 56, 57 

College, Oxford, the Christmas 

candle at, X. 255 

Day (Midsummer Day), barren fruit- 

trees threatened on, ii, 22; swinging 

on, iv. 157, 280; or Eve (Midsummer 

Day or Eve), custom of bathing on, V. 

246 sgg. ; the Rush-cutter supposed to 

mow down the crops on, Vii. 23; In 

Abyssinia, ix. 133; Midsummer fires 


on, x. 167 sgg., 171 dye 179; 
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fire kindled by friction of wood on, 
x. 281; fern-seed blooms on, xi. 287. 
See also Midsummer 

St. John’s Eve (Midsummer Eve), in 
Sweden, 1i. 65; Russian ceremony on, 
iv. 262; in Malta, x. 210 sg.; wonder- 
ful herbs gathered on, xi. 45 sgqg.;-sick 
children passed through cleft trees on, 
xi. I71 

fires among the South Slavs, x. 

178; among the Esthonians, x. 180. 

See also Midsummer fires 

flower at Midsummer, xi. 50; 

gathered on St. John’s Eve (Mid- 

summer Eve), xi. 57 sg. 

girdle, mugwort, xi. 59 

herbs gathered at Midsummer, xi. 

46 sg., 49; a protection against evil 

Spirits, xi. 49 

Midsummer festival in Sardinia, v. 


2 


Sq. 

Night (Midsummer Eve), precau- 

tions against witches on, xi. 20 2. 

root (/ohanniswurzel), the male 

fern, xi, 66 

wort (Hypericum perforatum), 
gathered at Midsummer, v. 252 sg. ; 
a protection against witchcraft, ix. 
160; garlands of, at Midsummer, x. 
169 72.3, 196; gathered on St. John's 
Day or Eve (Midsummer Day or Eve), 
xi. 49, 54 sgg. ; a protection against 
thunder, witches, and evil spirits, xi. 
54, 55, 74; thrown into the Mid- 
summer bonfires, xi. 55 

St. Joseph ill-treated in drought in Sicily, 
i, 300; feast of, ix. 297 

St. Juan Capistrano, in California, ordeal 
of nettles and ants among the Indians 
of, x. 64. See San Juan Capistrano 

St. Julien, church of, at Ath, xi. 36 

St. Just, in Cornwall, Midsummer fire- 
custom at, X. 200 

St. Kilda, not to be named in the Flannan 
Islands, iii. 393; All Saints’ Day in, 
vi. 80; beating man clad in a cow’s 
hide in, viii. 322, 323 

St. Lawrence, the fire of, children 
thought to suffer from, if they touch 
young wrens in the nest, viii. 318; 
family of, their lives bound up with 
an old tree at Howth Castle, xi. 166 

St. Leonard, patron of cattle, horses, 
and pigs, i. 7 sg.; blesses women with 
offspring, i, 8; patron of prisoners, i, 
8; his shrines asylums, i. 8 

Saint-Lô, the burning of Shrove Tuesday 
at, iv. 228 sg. 

St. Louis, gift of healing by touch said 
jo be derived by French kings from, 
i. 370 

St. Luke, the festival of, on October 
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18th, souls of the dead thought to 
return on that day, vi. 55 

Saintes-Maries, Midsummer custom at, 
v. 248, x. 194 

St. Martin invoked in Switzerland to 
disperse a mist, x. 280 

S. Martinus Dumiensis, on the date of 
the Crucifixion in Gaul, v. 307 2. 

St. Mary, wells of, at Whitekirk and in 
the Isle of May, resorted to by women 
who wish to become mothers, ii. 161 ; 
tn Araceli, the church of, at Rome, 
ii. 184 

— — at Lübeck, church of, x. roo 

, Isle of, custom of whalers in the, 
viii, 235 

St. Matthew’s Day (August 21st), festival 
of weasels on, viii. 275 

St. Maughold, gives the veil to St. 
Bridget, ii. 95 

St. Michael ill-treated in drought, i. 300 

in Alaska, annual festival of the 
dead among the Esquimaux at, vi. 51; 
bladder-festival of the Esquimaux at, 
Vili. 249 

St. Michael's cake, made at Michaelmas 
in the Hebrides, x. 149, 154 2.8 

St. Neot’s, in Huntingdonshire, ii. 71 2.1 

St. Nicholas, patch of oats left at harvest 
for, vii, 233 

St. Nicholas’s Day (the 6th of December), 
the election of the Boy Bishop on, ix. 
337, 338 

St. Ninian, sacred trees near a chapel of, 
ii. 44 

St. Nonnosius, relics of, in the cathedral 
of Freising, Bavaria, xi. 188 sg. 

St. Olaf s Day (July 29th), lamb sacrificed 
by the Karels on, viii. 258 7.2 

St. Quen, his church at Rouen, ii. 165; 
early lives of, ii. 168 

St. Patrick, canon attributed to, i. 367 

and the Beltane fires, x. 157 $g. 

St. Patrick’s Chair, pilgrimage to, on 
Midsummer Eve, x. 205 

Mount, near Downpatrick, x. 205 

St. Paul, the Paulicians appeal to the 
authority of, i. 407; on immortality, 
vii. oI 

St. Paul’s, London, the Boy Bishop at, 
ix. 337 

St. Peter, prayed to for rain, his image 
dipped in water, i. 307 sg. 

and St. Paul, celebration of their 
day in London, x. 196 

St. Peter's, Canterbury, the Boy Bishop 
at, ix. 337 

at Rome, new fire at Easter in, x. 

125 


Day (29th June), poplar burnt on, 
ii. x4r ; the ‘‘ Funeral of Kostroma ” 
in Russia on, iv. 262; bonfires in 
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Belgium on, x. 194 $g., bonfires at 
Eton on, x. 197; fires in Scotland on, 
xX. 207 

St. Peter's Day (22nd February), ashes 
exchanged as presents on, vii. 300; 
expulsion of butterflies in Westphalia 
on, ix. 159 7.1 

Eve, bonfires on, X. 195, 198, 19g 
sg.; Midsummer fires in Ireland on, 
x. 202; gathering herbs on, xi. 45 2.! 

St. Pierre d’Entremont, in Normandy, 
game of ball on Shrove Tuesday at, ix. 
18 

St. Bot; his image used in rain-making, 
i. 307 

St. Rochus’s Day, need-fire kindled on, 
x. 282 

St. Romain and the dragon of Rouen, 
ii. 164 sgg. ; the shrine (ferte) of, ii. 
167, 168, 170 7.1, ix. 216 

St. Sécaire, Mass of, i. 232 sg. 

St. Simon and St. Jude’s Day (October 
28th), the dead feasted among the 
Letts on, vi. 74 

St. Stephen, church of, at Beauvais, 
Festival of Fools in the, ix. 336 

St. Stephen’s Day (December 26th), 
the hunting and burial of the wren 
on, viii. 319 sg.; custom of beating 
young women on, ix. 270; Lord of 
Misrule appointed in the Inner Temple 
on, ix. 333; Festival of Fools on, ix. 


334 

St. Sylvester's Day (New Year's Eve), 
superstition as to shadows on, iii. 88; 
precautions against witches on, ix. 
164 sg. 

Eve, evil spirits driven out of the 
houses at Trieste on, ix. 165 

St. Tecla, the falling sickness cured in 
her church at Llandegla in Wales, 
ix. 52 

St. Thomas’s Day (21st December), 
the Twelve Days counted from, in 
some parts of Bavaria, ix. 327; elec- 
tion of the Boy Bishop on, ix. 337 #.1; 
bonfires on, x. 266; witches dreaded 
on, xi. 73 

Eve, witches active on, ix. 160 

—— Mount, near Madras, the fire-walk 
at, xi. 8 7,1 

St. Tredwels, chapel of, in one of the 
Orkney Islands, heap of stones to 
which each comer adds at, ix. 29 

Saint-Valery in Picardy, torches carried 
through the fields on the first Sunday 
in Lent at, x. 113 

St. Vitus, festival of, omens drawn from 
barley and wheat sown a few days 
before the, v, 252 

St. Vitus’s dance, supposed to be caused 
by demoniac possession or the shadow 
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of an enemy, iii. 83; mistletoe a cure 
fGY ExT NO 4 

St. Vitus’s Day, ‘‘fire of heaven” kindled 
On, x. 335 

St. Wolfgang, Falkenstein chapel of, 
cleft rock through which pilgrims 
creep near, xi. 189 

Saintonge, Feast of All Souls in, vi. 69 ; 
the Yule log in, x. 251 #.1; wonderful 
herbs gathered on St. John’s Eve in, 
xi. 45; St. John’s wort in, xi. 55 ; 
vervain gathered at Midsummer in, xi. 
62 n.t; four-leaved clover at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 63 

—— and Aunis, burning the Carnival 
in, iv. 230; Midsummer fires in, x. 
192 

Saints, violence done to images of saints 
in Sicily to procure rain, i. 300; images 
of saints dipped in water as a rain- 
charm, i. 307 sg.; as the givers of 
children to women, V. 78 5g., 91, 109 ; 
cairns near shrines of Mohammedan, 
ix. 21, 22 

Sais, in Egypt, the festival of Osiris at, 
vi. 49 sgg. ; the grave of Osiris at, vi. 


50 

Sakai, the, of the Malay Peninsula, 
power of medicine-men among, i. 360; 
difference of dialect between husbands 
and wives among the, iii. 348 

Sakalavas (Sakkalavas) of Madagascar, 
the worshipful sovereign of the, i. 3975¢.; 
their chiefs not allowed to sail the sea 
or cross rivers, iii. 19 ; taboos observed 
by their chiefs, iii. xo sg.; taboo on 
mentioning personal names among 
the, iii. 327; customs as to names of 
dead kings among the, iii. 379 5g. ; 
sanctity of relics of dead kings among 
the, iv. 202; their worship of a black 
bull, viii. 40 z. 

Sakarang Dyaks of Borneo, their 
euphemisms for smallpox, iii. 416 

Sakkalava. See Sakalavas 

Sakkara, in Egypt, pyramids at, vi. 4 

Sakvari song, ancient Indian hymn, 
supposed to embody the might of the 
thunderbolt, i. 269 sg. 

Så! tree, festival of the flower of the, 
among the Oraons, ii. 76 sg., 148, V. 47 

trees, sacred groves of, among the 
Khonds, ii. 4x ; evil spirits of, among 
the Parahiya of Mirzapur, ii. 42 

Salacia and Neptune, vi. 231, 233 

Salagrama, fossil ammonite, an embodi- 
ment of Vishnu, ii. 26, 27 2.2; married 
to the ¢z/asz plant, ii. 26 sg. 

Salamis in Cyprus, human sacrifices at, 
iv. 166 2.1, v. 145; dynasty of Teucrids 
at, v. 145 

Saldern, near Wolfenbuttel, she Corn- 
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maiden at, at the end of reaping the 
rye at, vii. 150 

Sale, nominal, of children, to deceive 
dangerous spirits, vii. 8 

Salee, in Morocco, Midsummer fires at, 
X. 214, 216 

Salem, Melchizedek, king of, v. 17 

Saleyer, island off Celebes, certain words 
tabooed to sailors of, iii. 413 sg. 

Salian Franks, custom as to the re-mar- 
riage of a widow among the, ii. 285 

Salic law, re-marriage of widow under, 
ii. 285 

Saligné, Commune de, Canton de Poiret, 
pretence of threshing the farmer’s wife 
in, vii. 149 34. 

Salih, a prophet, annual festival of 
Bedouins at his grave in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, iv. 97 

Salii, the hymns of the, ii. 383 2.4; the 
dancing priests of Mars, ix. 231 sgg. ; 
rule as to their election, vi. 244 

Salisbury, May garlands at, ii. 62; the 
Boy Bishop at, ix. 337, 338; Mid- 
summer giants at, xi. 37 sg. 

Salish or Flathead Indians, artificial 
deformation of the head among the, 
ii. 298; recovery of lost souls among 
the, iii. 66; their sacrifice of their first- 
born children to the sun, iv. 184; 
ceremonies observed by them before 
eating the first wild berries or roots of 
the season, viii. 80 sg. 

Salmon, twins thought to be, i. 263; 
shamans responsible for supply of, i. 
358 ; taboos concerning, iii. 209; resur- 
rection of, viii. 250; ceremonies at 
catching the first salmon of the season, 
viii. 253 sg., 255 

Salmoneus, king of Elis, his mock 
thunder and lightning, i, 310, iv. 
165; personated Zeus, ii. 177; killed 
by a thunderbolt, ii. 181 

Salono, a Hindoo festival, ve 243 7.1 

Salop (Shropshire), fear of witchcraft in, 
x. 342 2.4 

Salsette, island near Bombay, use of iron 
as a talisman in, iii. 234, 236; locks 
unlocked at childbirth in, iii. 296 

Salt, abstinence from, i. 124, 266, ii. 98, 
105, 149, 248, viii. 75, 93; burnt to 
disperse fog, i. 314; as a charm, ii. 
331; not to be eaten, ili. 10, 167, 182, 
184, 194, 195, 196, vili. 190, 195, X. 
19, 20, 60, 68, 69; name of, tabooed, 
iii. 401; the Mexican goddess of, ix. 
278, 283; used in a ceremony after 
marriage, x. 25 sg. ; abstinence from, 
associated with a rule of chastity, x. 26 

s sgg.; not to be handled by menstruous 
women, x. 81 sg., 84; divination by, 
xX. 244 
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Salt cake, divination by, at Hallowe'en, 
X. 238 sg. 

-makers worship the goddess of 

Salt, ix. 283 ; their dance, ix. 284 

-pans, the divinity of, incarnate in 
a woman, i, 410; continence observed 
by workers in, iii. 200 

Saluting the rising sun, a Syrian custom, 
ix. 416 

Salvation of the individual soul, import- 
ance attached to, in Oriental religions, 
v. 300 

Salza district, ashes of pig’s bone mixed 
with seed-corn in the, vii. 300 

Salzburg, processions round the fields on 
St. George's Day in, ii. 344; harvest 
custom in, vii. 146; Queen of the 
Corn-ears in, vii. 146; the Perchten 
maskers in, ix. 240, 242 sgq. 

Salzwedel, Whitsuntide king at, ii. 84 ; 
in the Altmark, the He-goat at harvest 
near, vii. 287 

Samagitians, their sacred groves, ii. 43 ; 
deemed birds and beasts of the woods 
sacred, ii. 125; their annual festival 
of the dead, vi. 75 

Samal, in North-Western Syria, Bar- 
rekub king of, v. 15 5g. 
Samarai Archipelago, off New Guinea, 
Logea in the, iii. 354. See Logea 
Samarcand, homoeopathic charms ap- 
plied to babies in, i. 157; ceremonies 
to cause cold weather at, i. 329 2.1; 
New Year ceremony at, iv. 151; tem- 
porary king at, iv. 151 

Samaria captured by Shalmaneser, king 
of Assyria. iv. 169; the fall of, v. 25 

Samaveda, the, ancient Indian collection 
of hymns, i. 269 

Samban tribe of Dyaks, their belief as to 
the influence of Rajah Brooke on the 
crops, i. 362 

Sambawa, East Indian island, human 
foundation-sacrifices in, iii. 91 

Sambee, title signifying god, applied to 
the king of Loango, i. 396 

Sambucus ebulus, dwarf elder, in rain- 
making, i, 273 

Samhain, All Saints’ Day (November 
ist), New Year's Day in Ireland, x. 225 

—- Eve of (Hallowe'en), new fire 
kindled in Ireland on, x. 139, 225 ; 
Irish New Year dated from, x. 139, 
225; fiends and goblins let loose on, 
X. 226 

Samhanach, Hallowe'en bogies, x. 227 

Samhnagan, Hallowe'en fires, x. 230 

Sami wood (Prosopis spicigera), used by 
the fire-priests of the Brahmans in 
kindling fire, ii. 248, 249, 250 2. 

Samland, the Old Woman at harvest in, 
vii. 139; ‘‘ Easter Smacks" in, ix, 
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269; fishermen will not go to sea 
on Midsummer Day in, xi. 26 

Samnites, marriage custom of the, ii. 
305; guided by a bull, iv. 186 7.4; 
traced their origin to a ‘‘ sacred 
spring,” iv. 186 

Samoa, mode of determining a child's 
guardian god in, i. roo 2.1; gods 
of, in animal and human form, i. 389 ; 
special terms used with reference to 
persons of the blood-royal in, i. 401 
n.3 ; bleeding trees in,ii.20; the turtle 
clan in, their custom at cutting up a 
turtle, iii, r22; persons who have 
handled the dead not allowed to touch 
food with their hands in, iii. 140; 
names of chiefs not to be pronounced 
in, iii. 382; expiation for disrespect 
to a sacred animal in, iv. 216 sg. ; 
circumcision practised in, iv. 220; 
conduct of the inhabitants in an earth- 
quake, v. 200; butterfly god in, viii. 
29 ; the Wild Pigeon family in, viii. 29. 
See also Samoan and Samoans 

Samoan nobility, their perpetual fires, it. 
261 

story of the recovery of a sick man’s 
soul, iii. 65 ; of woman who was im- 
pregnated by the sun, x. 74 sg. 

Samoans, their sacrifices of first-fruits, 
vill, 132; reckon their time by the 
periodic appearance of a sea-slug, ix. 
142 2." 

Samon, a month of the Gallic calendar, 
IX. 343 

Samorin, title of the kings of Calicut, 
iv. 47 sq. 

Samos, sacred marriage of Zeus and 
Hera in, ii. 143 2.1; the month of 
Cronion in, ix. 351 2.2 

Samothrace, Cadmus in, iv. 89 2.4 

Samothracian mysteries, iv. 89 

Samoyed shamans, their familiar spirits 
in boars, xi. 196 sg. 

story of the external soul, xi. 141 sg. 

women thought to pollute things by 
stepping over them, iii. 424 

Samoyeds of Siberia reluctant to name 
the dead, iii. 353 ; cut out the eyes of 
the wild reindeer which they kill, viii. 
268 

Sampson, Agnes, a Scotch witch, ix. 38 

Samsi-Adad, king of Assyria, husband of 
Shammuramat (Semiramis), ix. 370 2.1 

Samson, his burning the crops of the 
Philistines, vii. 298 #.; effigy of, 
carried in procession of giants, xi. 
36; an African, xi. 314 

Samuel, the prophet, consulted about 
asses, V. 75; meaning of the name, 


v. 79 
—— and Saul, v, 22 
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Samyas monastery near Lhasa, the King 
of the Years annually detained for seven 
days in the, ix. 220 

San Cristoval, in the Solomon Islands, 
ghosts supposed to imprison souls in, 
iii. 56 ; mode of sacrificing a pig in, 
iii. 247 

San Juan Capistrano, in California, 
Spanish mission at, viii, 169, 171 7.1 

——, Indians of, their ceremony at the 
new moon, vi. 142; women’s work 
among the, vii. 125; their calendar, 
vii. 125 sg.; ordeal of nettles and ants 
among the, x. 64 

San Pellegrino, church of, at Ancona, 
the sarcophagus of St. Dasius in the, 
ix. 310 

San Salvador in West Africa, native belief 
as to the soul of the king of, xi. 200 

Sanctity, uncleanness, and taboo, their 
equivalence in primitive thought, iii. 
285 

of the head, iii. 252 sgg.; of the 

corn, Vili. 110 

or pollution, their equivalence in 

primitive religion, ili. 145, 158, 224 

and uncleanness not clearly differen- 
tiated in the primitive mind, x. 97 s4. 

Sanctuary of Balder on the Sogne fiord 
in Norway, x. 104 

Sand, souls of ogres in a grain of, xi. 
120 

Sanda-Sarme, a Cilician king, father-in- 
law of Ashurbanipal, v. 144 

Sandacus, a Syrian, father of Cinyras, 
V. 41 

Sandal of Perseus, at Chemmis in Upper 
Egypt, iii. 312 2.? 

Sandan, legendary or mythical hero of 
Western Asia, V. 125 5gg., ix. 368, 
388 sgg.; the burning of, v. I17 
sgg.; identified by the Greeks with 
Hercules, v. 125, 143, 161, ix. 388; 
said to have founded Tarsus, v. 126; 
burnt in effigy on a pyre at Tarsus, v. 
126, ix. 389 ; monument of, at Tarsus, 
v. 126 2.2; his figure on coins of 
Tarsus, v. 127 

(Sandon, Sandes), Cappadocian and 
Cilician god of fertility, v. 125 

——- and Baal at Tarsus, V. 142 5g., 161 

Sandanis the Lydian, dissuades Croesus 
from marching against the Persians, 
ii. 315 : 

Sanderval, O. de, on dances at sowing 
in West Africa, ix. 235 

Sandes, identified with Hercules, ix. 389. 
See Sandan 

Sandflies imitated by maskers, ix. 381 

Sandhill, in Northumberland, Midsummer 
fires at, x. 198 

Sandon, or Sandan, name a Lydian 
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and Cilician Hercules, v. 182, 184, 
185; a Cilician name, v. 182. See 
Sandan 


Sandu’arri, a Cilician king, V. 144 

Sandwich Islands (Hawaii), the king 
personated the god in the, i. 377; 
precaution as to the spittle of chiefs in 
the, iii, 289; belief in transmigration 
among natives of the, viii. 292 sg. 
See also Hawaii 

Sanga, in Angola, all fires extinguished 
at death of king of, ii. 262 

Sangerhausen, Midsummer fires near, x. 
169 

Sangi group of islands in the East Indies, 
Siaoo in the, ii. 33, iii, 288, iv. 218. 
See Siaoo 

Islanders use a special language at 
sea, iii. 414 

Sangro, river, in Italy, x. 210 

Saning Sari, rice-goddess, among the 
Minangkabauers of Sumatra, repre- 
sented by certain stalks or grains of 
rice, vii, 191, 192 

Sanitation improved through superstition, 
iii, 130 

Sankara and the Grand Lama, iii. 78 

Sankuru River, in the Belgian Congo, xi. 
264 

Santa Catalina Istlavacan, birth-names 
of the Indians of, xi. 214 7.1 

Santa Cruz, Melanesian island, wind- 
charm in, i. 321; avoidance of rela- 
tions by marriage in, iii. 344 

and Reef Islands, the rain-doctor 
in the, i. 272 

Santa Felicita, successor of Mefitis, Va 
205 

Santa Maria Piedigrotta at Naples, 
church of, illuminated on the Nativity 
of the Virgin, x. 221 

Santals, their belief as to the absence of 
the soul in dreams, iii. 38 ; swinging 
as a religious or magical rite among 
the, iv. 279 

Santiago (St. James), name given by the 
Peruvian Indians to one of twins, i. 
266; the horse of, i. 267 

Tepehuacan, Indians of, their 
homoeopathic magic at sowing, plant- 
ing, and fishing, i. 143; propitiate a 
tree before felling it, ii. 37; recovery 
of child's lost soul among the, ili. 67 
sq.; their dread of noon, iii. 88 ; their 
custom at sowing, V. 239; their 
annual festival of the dead, vi. 55; 
transfer sickness to a well, ix. 4; their 
fast at sowing, ix. 347 2.4 

Santorin, island of, its volcanic activity, 

s V. 195 . 

Santos, J. dos, on custom of putting 
kings of Sofala to death, iv. 37 5g. 
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SAone-et-Loire, the last sheaf called the 
Fox in, vii. 296, 297 

Saparoea, East Indian island, fishermen’s 
magic in, i, 10g; hunter's magic in, i, 
114; treatment of the afterbirth in, i. 
187 

Sapoodi Archipelago, the name Sapoodi 
tabooed to sailors at sea, iii. 414 

Sapor, king of Persia, how he took the 
city of Atrae, x. 82 sq. 

Sappho, on the mourning for Adonis, v. 
6 2.2; on Adonis and Linus, vii. 
216 

Saqqarah, ancient Egyptian relief from, 
ix. 260 2.3 

Saracus, last king of Assyria, v. 174 

Saragacos Indians of Ecuador, their 
seclusion of women at childbirth, iii. 
152 

Sarah and Abraham, ii. 114 

Sarajevo, need-fire near, x. 286 

Sarawak, the Berawans of, i. 74; taboos 
observed by women during thesearch for 
camphor in, i. 124 sg.; the Sea Dyaks 
of, i. 127, ix. 154; the Dyaks of, i. 
361, iii. 67, 339, iv. 277, Vil. 314, viii, 
152; custom at making a clearing in 
the forest in, ii. 38 sg. ; head-hunting 
in, V. 295 sg. 

Sarcolobus narcoticus, deceiving the spirit 
of the plant, ii. 23 sg. 

Sardan or Sandan, the burning of, at 
Nineveh, ix. 389 sg. See Sandan 

Sardanapalus, legendary Assyrian mon- 
arch, his monument at Tarsus, v. 126 
n.?; his monument at Anchiale, v. 172; 
his death on the pyre, V. 172 sgq., ix. 
387; confounded with Ashurbanipal, 
V. 173 5g., ix. 387 sg. ; his effeminacy, 
vi. 257, ix. 387 5¢.; perhaps personated 
by the king of the Sacaea, ix. 368, 387 
sg. ; his epitaph, ix. 388 

and Hercules, v. 172 s¢q. 

Sardes in Lydia, ix. 389, 391; captured 
by Cyrus, v. 174; lion carried round 
acropolis of, v. 184, vi. 249 

Sardines worshipped by the Indians of 
Peru, viii. 250 

Sardinia, Sweethearts of St. John at Mid- 
summer in, ii. 92, V. 244 sg. ; blood- 
revenge in, ii. 321; gardens of Adonis 
in, v. 244 sg.; Midsummer fires in, v. 
245, X. 209 

Sargal, in India, gardens of Adonis at, 
V. 243 

Sariputi, village in Ceram, first-fruits of 
the rice offered to dead ancestors at, 
viii. 123 

Sarmata Islands, marriage of the Sun 
and Earth in the, ii. 98 sg. 

Sarmatian tribe moulded the heads of 
their children artificially, ii. 297 
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Sarn, valley of the, in Salzburg, the 
Perchten maskers in the, ix. 245 

Sarna, the sacred grove of the Oraons, 
ii. 76 

Sarna Burhi, goddess of the sacred grove, 
among the Oraons, ii. 76 sg. 

Saron, ancient king of Troezen, perhaps 
a duplicate of Hippolytus, i. 26 2.8 

Saronic Gulf, Hippolytus on the shore of 


the, i. 19 
Sarpedonian Artemis, in Cilicia, v. 167, 
171 


Sarum use, service-books of the, ix. 338 

Sasabonsun, earthquake god of Ashantee, 
V. 201 

Sassaks, the, of Lombok, their concep- 
tion of the rice-spirit, vii. 201 

Satan annually expelled by the Wotyaks, 
ix. 155 sg.; annually expelled by the 
Cheremiss, ix. 156 ; preaches a sermon 
in the church of North Berwick, xi. 
158; brings fern-seed on Christmas 
night, xi. 289 

Satapatha Bréihmana, on the consecra- 
tion of the sacrificer, i. 380; on the 
confession of sins, iil, 217; on tran- 
substantiation, viii. 89 ; on the sun as 
Death, xi. 174 7.1 

Satirical poems, Arab curses conveyed in, 
iil, 312 

Saturday, persons born on a, can see 
ghosts, iii. 89, x. 285 

, Easter, new fire on, x. 121, 122, 

124, 127, 128, 130 

s Holy, effigy of Queen of Lent 
beheaded on, iv. 244 

Saturn, Roman god, his temple at Rome, 
i. ro sg.; personified at the Satur- 
nalia, ii. gro sg.; the god of the seed, 
ii. 311; his festival the Saturnalia, ii. 
311, ix. 306 sgg.; perhaps personified 
by Roman kings, ii. 311, 322; the 
husband of Ops, vi. 233; the old 
Roman and Italian god of sowing, ix. 
232, 306, 307 n.l, 346; (Cronus), 
sacrifice to, at Cyrene, ix. 253 2.8; 
man put to death in the character of, 
ix. 309; dedication of the temple of, 
ix. 345 2.1; perhaps represented by a 
dynasty of sacred kings, ix. 386 

and the Golden Age, ix. 306, 344, 
386 

—— and Jupiter, ii. 323 

— and Lua, vi. 233 

——, the planet, malignant influence of, 
iii. 315; its period of revolution round 
the sun, vi. 151 sg. 

Saturnalia, the Roman, li. 310 s¢g., ix. 306 
sqgq.; how celebrated by Roman soldiers 
on the Danube, ii. 310, ix. 308 sg. ; Saturn 
personified at the, ii. 310 sg., ix. 309; 
the festival of sowing, ii. 311 sg.; the 
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King of the, ii. 31r, ix. 308, 311, 312; 
licence granted to slaves at, ii. 312, 
ix. 307 sg.; its relation to the Car- 
nival, ix. 312, 345 sgg.; its relation to 
Lent, ix, 345 $94. 

Saturnalia, licentious festival in general, 
at the marriage of Sun and Earth in 
Leti, Sarmata, and other East Indian 
islands, ii. 99; traces of, at May Day 
and Whitsuntide, ii. 272; preceding 
the trial and execution of kings at 
Fazolglou on the Blue Nile, iv. 16; 
at ceremonies of the new yams in 
Ashantee, viii. 62 sg.; at ceremonies of 
new fruits among the Pondos, viii. 66 
sq.; at New Year among the Iroquois, 
ix. 127; at harvest among the Hos 
and Mundaris of North-Eastern India, 
ix. 136 sg.; such licentious festivals 
generally precede or follow an annual 
expulsion of evils, ix. 225 sg.; modern 
European analogies in Twelfth Night, 
the Festival of Fools, the Lord of Mis- 
rule, etc., ix. 312 sgg.; in ancient 
Greece, ix. 350 sgg.; in Western 
Asia, ix. 354 sgg.; wide prevalence 
of such festivals, ix. 407 sgq.; at cele- 
bration of puberty of a princess royal 
among the Zulus, x. 30 sg.; at New 

- Year among the Swahili, x. 135; 
traces of, at Christmas, xi. 291 7.? 

Saturnine temperament of the farmer, 
vi. 218 

Satyrs in relation to goats, viii. 1 $4. 

Saucers, divination by seven, on Mid- 
summer Eve, x. 209 

Sauks, an Indian tribe of North America, 
their fast before war, iii, 163 2.” ; 
effeminate sorcerers among the, vi. 255 

Saul, burial of, v. 177 7.4 

and David, v. 21 

Saul’s madness soothed by music, V. 53, 


4 
N the, hidebound by custom, i, 
217 ; a slave to the spirits of his dead 
forefathers, i. 217; his awe and dread 
of everything new, iii. 230; our debt 
to, iii. 419 sgg.; not illogical, viii. 
202 ; his belief that animals have souls, 
viii. 204 sgg.; unable to discriminate 
clearly between animals and men, viii. 
206 sgg., 310; his faith in the immor- 
tality of animals, viii. 260 s47. į ob- 
servational powers of, ix. 326; secre- 
tiveness of, xi. 224 sg.; his dread of 
sorcery, xi. 224 34. 
Savage community, the, ruled by a council 
ot elders, i. 216 5g. 
conception of deity different from 
ours, i. 375 5g- 
custom the product of definite 
reasoning, iii. 420 7." 2. 
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Savage Island, contagious magic of foot- 
prints in, i 208; kings killed on 
account of dearth in, i. 354 sg.; cessa- 
tion of monarchy in, iii. 17 ; castaways 
and returned natives killed in, iii, 113 ; 
mimic rite of circumcision in, iv. 219 sg. 

philosophy, iii. 420 sg. 

Savagery, the rise of monarchy essential 
to the emergence of mankind from, i. 
217; underlying civilization, i. 236 

Savages believe themselves naturally 
immortal, iv. 1; not to be judged by 
European standards, iv. 197 Sg. ; 
lament for the animals and plants which 
they eat, vi. 43 sg.; apologize to the 
animals which they kill, viii. 221 sgq.; 
their regulation of the calendar, ix. 
326 

Savile, Lord, his excavations at Nemi 
beg ee 

Saviour Gods, title bestowed by the 
Athenians on Demetrius Poliorcetes 
and Antigonus, i. 390 

Savo, one of the Solomon Islands, shark- 
ghost in, viii. 297 

Savou, island of, treatment of the after- 
birth in, i. x90; dread of children who 
resemble their parents in, iv. 287 (288, 
in Second Impression) 

SAwan, Indian month, v. 242; corre- 
sponding to August, ii. 149 

‘Sawing the Old Woman,” a Lenten 
ceremony, iv. 240 Sqq. 

Saws at Mid-Lent, iv. 241, 242 

Saxe-Coburg, the Old Woman at harvest 
in, vil. 139 

Saxo Grammaticus, old Danish historian, 
x. 102 2.1; as to ceremony of standing 
on stones, i. 160; on kingship obtained 
by marriage, ii. 280 sg. ; on the story 
of Hamlet, ii. 281 2.2; on under- 
standing the speech of animals, viii. 
146; his account of Balder, x. 103 

Saxons, marriage with a stepmother 
among the, ii. 283 ; their vow, iii. 
262 


of Transylvania, precautions 
against witches on St. George’s Eve 
among the, ii. 337 sg. ; loose knots 
and unlock locks at childbirth, iii. 294, 
296; the hanging of an effigy of 
Carnival among the, iv. 230 59.; 
‘Carrying out Death” among the, iv. 
247 sgq.; their custom at maize 
harvest, iv. 254; harvest custom of the, 
v. 238; gird themselves with corn at 
reaping to prevent pains in the back, 
vii. 285; their belief as to a quail in 
the last corn, vii. 295; their customs 

¢ at sowing, viii. 274 sg. ; story of the 
external soul among the, xi. 116 

Saxon cure for rupture, ix. 52 
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Saxon kings, their marriage with their 
step-mothers, iv. 193 

story of soul as mouse, iii. 39 7.1 

Saxony, May or Whitsuntide trees in, 
ii, 68 sg.; the Bridal Pair at Whitsun- 
tide in, ii. gr ; sacred oaks in, ii. 371 ; 
Whitsuntide mummers in, iv, 208; 
custom of ‘‘carrying out Death" in, 
iv. 236; Westerhiisen in, vii. 134; 
harvest customs in, vil. 134, 149; the 
last sheaf called the Old Man in, vii. 
137; Oats-bride and Oats-bridegroom 
at harvest in, vi. 163; fires to burn 
the witches in, x. 160 

, Lower, the need-fire in, x. 272 

, the Wends of, ii. 69, vii. 149, xi. 
297 ; their precautions against witches, 
ix, 163 

Sayce, A. H., on kings of Edom, v. 16; 
on name of David, v. 19 2.2 

Sayids in India think that a snake should 
never be called by its proper name, lii. 
401 sg. 

Scaloi, Drought, effigy of, used by the 
Roumanians in a rain-making cere- 
mony, i. 274 

Scamander, the river, supposed to take 
the virginity of brides, ii. 162 

Scanderbeg, Prince of Epirus, his bones 
used as talismans by the Turks, viii. 154 

Scandinavia, female descent of the king- 
ship in, ii. 279 sg. 

Scandinavian custom of the Yule Boar, 
vii, 300 sgg.; of the Yule Goat, viii. 327 

Scania, province of Sweden, Midsummer 
fires in, X. 172 

Scapegoat, plantain-tree as a, ix. 5; 
decked with women’s ornaments, ix. 
192; Jewish use of, ix. 210; a material 
vehicle for the expulsion of evils, ix. 224 

Scapegoats, he-goats employed as, among 
the Akikuyu, iii, 214 sg.; inanimate 
objects as, ix. 1 sgg.; animals as, ix. 
3I sgg., 190 sgg., 208 sgg.; birds as, 
ix. 35 sg.; public, ix. 170 sgg.; divine 
animals as, ix. 216 sg., 226 sg. ; divine 
men as, ix, 217 sgg.,2265g,; in general, 
ix. 224 5¢q. 

=—, human, ix. 38 39g., 194 sgg., 210 
57q7.; in classical antiquity, ix. 229 s¢q¢.; 
in ancient Greece, ix. 252 s5gg.; beaten, 
ix. 252, 255; stoned, ix. 253, 254; 
cast into the sea, ix. 254 sg.; reason 
for beating the, ix. 256 sq. 

Scarification as a mode of exorcizing 
demons and ghosts, ili. 105 sgg. ; of 
warriors, iii, 160 sg.; of manslayer, iii, 
180; of bodies of whalers, iii, 191 ; as 
a religious rite, viii. 75; as a mode of 
conferring swiftness of foot, viii. 159; 
of Zulu heaven-herds with heaven, viii. 
160 sg. 
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‘Scaring away the devil” at Penzance 
on the Eve of May Day, ix. 163 sg. 
away the ghosts of the slain, iii. 

168, 170, 171, 172, 174 Sg. 

Scarlet thread in charm against witch- 
craft, ix. 267 

Scarli, poplar-trees burnt on Shrove 
Tuesday in Piedmont, iv. 224 7.3 

Sceptre of Agamemnon worshipped as a 
god at Chaeronea, i. 365 

Schafer, H., on the tomb of Osiris at 
Abydos, vi. 198 #.} 

Schaffhausen, the canton of, the cow at 
threshing in, vii. 291 ; St. John’s three 
Midsummer victims at, xi. 27 

Schar Mountains in Servia, ‘‘living fire” 
kindled in time of epidemics in the, ii. 
237; the Slavs of the, ii. 238; need- 
fire in the, x. 281 

Scharholz, Midsummer log in Germany, 
xi, 92 2.3 

Schaumburg, Easter bonfires in, x. 142 

Schechter, Dr. S., on Purim, ix. 364 #.} 

Scheil, Father, on Elamite inscriptions, 
ix. 367 2.8 

Scheroutz, in Russia, rain-makingat, i. 277 

Scheube, B., on the bear-festivals of the 
Ainos, viii. 185 sgg. 

Schinz, Dr. H., on the huts of the 
Herero, ii. 213 2.2; on the firesticks 
of the Herero, ii. 218, 218 2.1 

Schlanow, in Brandenburg, custom at 
sowing at, v. 238 sg. 

Schlegel, G., on Chinese festival of fire, 
xi 5 

Schleswig, custom at threshing in, vii. 
230 ; custom at rape-seed threshing in, 
vii. 287 

Schlich, W., on mistletoe, xi. 315 sg.; on 
Loranthus europaeus, Xi. 317 

Schlochau, district of, witches’ Sabbath 
in the, xi. 74 

Schloss, Francis S., on the rule as to 
the felling of timber in Colombia, vi. 
136 2.4 

Schlukenau, in Bohemia, ‘‘ burying the 
Carnival” at, iv. 209 

Schmeckostern, '' Easter Smacks,” in 
Germany and Austria, ix. 268 sg. 

Schmidt, A., on Greek mode of reckoning 
intervals of time, iv. 59 2.1; on the 
octennial cycle, vii. 82 7.2 

Schmidt, W., on the superstitions of the 
Roumanians of Transylvania, ix. 107 7.1 

Schmiedel, Professor P., on the burning 
of Winter at Zurich, iv. 261 7.1 

Schöllbronn in Baden, ‘thunder poles” 
at, X. 145 

Schonen, Southern, the last sheaf called 
the Beggar in, vii. 231 sg. 

Schönthal, the abbot of, his fear of 
demons, ix. 105 sg. 
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Schénwert, village of Bohemia, expulsion 
of witches on Walpurgis Night at, ix. 
161 

Schoolcraft, H. R., on the secrecy of 
personal names among the North 
American Indians, iii. 325; on North 
American Indian indifference to death, 
iv. 137 sg. ; on human sacrifices among 
the Pawnees, vii. 239 2.1; on renewal 
of fire among the Iroquois, x. 134 2.? 

Sch6rzingen, the Carnival Fool at, iv. 231 

Schrader, O., on the Twelve Days, ix. 
326 n. 

Schrenck, L, von, on the bear-festivals of 
the Gilyaks, viii. 191 sgg. 

Schiirmann, C. W., on the Port Lincoln 
tribe of South Australia, xi. 216 sg. 
Schiittarschen, in Bohemia, custom at 
threshing at, vii. 150; the mythical 

Wood-woman at harvest at, vii. 232 

Schuyler, E., on the ‘‘ Love Chase” 
among the Kirghiz, ii, gor; on a 
human scapegoat in Turkestan, ix. 45 

Schvannes, bonfires, on the first Sunday 
in Lent, x. Irr 7.) 

Schwalm, the river, 
Little Whitsuntide 
hausen on the, ii. 81 

Schwaz, on the Inn, in the Tyrol, St. 
George’s Day at, ii. 343 sg.; the 
‘“ grass-ringers’' at, ik. 247 

Schwegler, A., on Servius T ullius, ii. 
196 z. ; on the ‘‘sacred spring,” iv. 
187 7.4; on the death of Romulus, vi. 
98 2.” 

Schweina, in Thuringia, Christmas bon- 
fire at, x. 265 sg. 

Schweinfurth, G., on the reverence of 
the Dinka for their cattle, vill. 37 sg. 

Schwenda, witches burnt at, x. 6 

Science, the way for, paved by magic, i. 
219; generalizations of, inadequate to 
cover all particulars, viii. 37; move- 
ment of thought from magic through 
religion to, xi, 304 sg.; and magic, 
different views of natural order postu- 
lated by the two, xi. 305 sg. 

Scipio, his fabulous birth, v. 81 

Scira, an Athenian festival, x. 20 2.1 

Scirophorion, an Attic month, viii. 5 7.}, 
8 7.1 

Scirum, in Attica, Sacred Ploughing at, 
vii. 108 2.4 

Scissors in a charm to render a bride- 
groom impotent, iii. 301 

1 Scoring above the breath,” cutting a 
witch on the forehead, x. 315 7.7; 
counter-spell to witchcraft, x. 343 7. 

Scorpion, Arab treatment of a man stung 
by a, iii. 95 2.8 

Scorpion’s bite, the pain of it transferred 
to an ass, ix. 49 $4. op" 


in Hesse, ‘‘ the 
Man” at Rolls- 
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Scorpions, homoeopathic charm against, 
i. 153; Isis and the, vi. 8; a bronze 
image of a scorpion a charm against, 
viii. 280 sg. ; image of bird with scor- 
pion in its mouth a charm against, 
viii. 281 ; souls of dead in, viii. 290 

Scotch crannogs, oak timber in the, ii. 
352 


cure by knotted thread, iii. 304 
sq. 

fishermen, their use of iron as a 
talisman, iii, 233; their superstitions 
as to herring, viii. 252 
fowlers and fishermen, 
taboned by, iii. 393 sgg. 
witch, ix. 38 sg. 

Scotland, magical images in, i. 68-70, 
236; witches raise winds in, i. 322; 
notion as to whirlwinds in the High- 
lands of, i. 329; magical virtues 
ascribed to chiefs in the Highlands 
of, i. 368; the Highlanders of, their 
precautions against witchcraft, ii. 53 ; 
St. Bride’s Day in the Highlands of, ii. 
94; fertilizing virtue ascribed to wells 
in, ii, 16x ; new-born children passed 
through the smoke of fire in, ii. 232 7.7; 
race on horseback at a marriage in, ii. 
304; oaks in the peat-bogs of, ii. 350 
sg.; mirrors covered after a death in, iii. 
95; fear of portraiture in, iii. roo; need- 
fire in, iii, 229, x. 2895g@. ; iron as a talis- 
man after a death in, iii. 236 ; sickness 
thought to be caused by knots in, iii. 
302; common words tabooed in, iii. 392 
sqg.; words tabooed by fishermen and 
others in, jii. 394 sg. ; harvest customs 
concerning the last corn cut in, v. 237, 
vii. 140 sgg.; the Highlanders of, sow 
in the moon’s increase, vi. 134; the 
last corn cut at harvest called the 
Maiden in, vii. 155 sgg.; custom of 
‘*dumping”’ at harvest in, vii, 226 sg.; 
corn left unreaped at harvest for ‘‘ the 
aul’ man ” in, vii. 233; sayings as to 
the wren in, viii. 318 ; custom of cast- 
ing stones on cairns in the Highlands 
of, ix. 20; cure for warts in, ix. 48; 
witches burnt in, ix. 165; Abbot of 
Unreason in, ix. 331; sacred wells in, 
x. 12; Celts called ‘‘thunder-bolts”’ 
in, x. 14 sg.; Snake Stones in, x. 15 
sq., xi. 311; worship of Grannus in, 
x. 112; Beltane fires in, x. 146 sgg.; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 206 sg.; divina- 
tion at Hallowe'en in, x. 229, 234 599.5 
bonfires at Hallowe'en in the Highlands 
of, x. 230 sgg.; animals burnt alive as 
a sacrifice in, x. 302; ‘' scoring above 
the breath,” a counter-charm for witch- 
craft in, x. 315 2.2; witches as hares 
in, x. 315 #.1; St. John’s wort in. 


words 
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xi. 54; the divining-rod in, xi. 67. 
See also Highlands and Highlanders 
Scotland, North-East, precautions against 

witches on May Day in, ii. 53 

Scots pine, mistletoe on, xi. 315 

Scott, Sir Walter, on witch at Stromness, 
i. 326; on the fear of witchcraft, x. 
343; oaks planted by, xi. 166 

Scottish Highlanders on the influence of 
the moon, vi. 132, 134, 140; their 
belief in bogies at Hallowe'en, x. 227 ; 
their belief as to Snake Stones, xi. 311 

Scourging the man-god before death, a 
mode of purification, ix. 257; girls at 
puberty, x. 66 sg. 

Scourgings, mutual, of South American 
Indians, ix. 262 

Scouvion, x. 108. See Escouvion 

Scratching the person with the fingers 
forbidden, i. 254, x. 38, 39, 4I, 42, 
44, 47, 50, 53, 92; as a magical rite 
to procure rain, i. 254 sg.; rules as 
to, iii. 146, 156, 158, 159 7%., 160, 
181, 183, 189, 196; asa religious rite, 
vill. 75 

Scrofula, kings thought to heal scrofula 
by their touch, i. 368 sgg.; chiefs of 
Tonga thought to heal scrofula by 
their touch, i. 371; thought to be 
caused and cured by touching a sacred 
chief or king, iii, 133 sg., Vili. 28; 
vervain a cure for, xi. 62 7.1; creep- 
ing through an arch of vines as a cure 
for, xi. 180; passage through a holed 
stone a cure for, xi, 187 

Sculpin, the fish, called the rain-maker, 
i. 288 

Scurrilities exchanged between vine- 
dressers and passers-by, vii. 258 2.1 

Scurrilous language at the Eleusinian 
mysteries, vii. 38 

Scylla, daughter of Nisus, the story of 
her treachery, xi. 103 

Scythe used to behead cock on harvest- 
field, vii. 277, 278 

Scythes whetted by reapers as if to mow 
down strangers in the harvest-field, vii. 
229 sg.; and bill-hooks set out to cut 
witches as they fall from the clouds, x. 
345 59. 

Scythian kings, their regalia, i. 365; 
human beings and horses sacrificed 
at their graves, v. 293; married 
the wives of their predecessors, ix. 
368 2.2 

Scythians put their kings in bonds in 
times of dearth, i. 354; their oath by 
the king's hearth, ii. 265 ; their belief 
in immortality, v. 294; their treat- 
ment of dead enemies, v. 294 2.3; 
set store on heads of enemies, vii. 2 56 
n.l; revellers disguised as, ix. 355 
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Sdach Méac, title of annual temporary 
king of Cambodia, iv. 148 

Sea, navel-string and afterbirth thrown 
into the, i. 184, 185, 190, 191; chief 
supposed to rule the, i. 337; virgins 
married to the jinnee of the, ii. 153 
' sg. ; phosphorescence of the, ii. 154 
$q.; prohibition to look upon the, iii. 
9, 10; horror of the, iii. ro; offerings 
made to the, iii. ro; names of priests 
thrown into the, iii. 382 sg.; special 
language employed by sailors at, 
iii, 413 sgg.; scapegoats cast into 
the, ix. 254 sg. ; menstruous women 
not allowed to approach the, x. 79; 
demands a human victim on Mid- 
summer Day, xi. 26 

, bathing in the, on St. John’s Day 
or Eve, v. 246, 248; at Easter, x. 
123; at Midsummer, x. 208, 210, 
xi. 30 

a of Erechtheus ” on the Acropolis 
at Athens, iv. 87 

Sea beasts, taboos observed by the 
Esquimaux in regard to the dead 
bodies of, ili. 205 sgg.; Esquimau 
rules as to eating, vii. 84; their 
bladders restored to the sea by the 
Esquimaux, viii. 247 s¢q. 

Dyaks of Banting, rules observed by 

women during the absence of warriors 

among the, i. 127 sg. 

Dyaks or Ibans of Borneo, beat 
gongs in a storm, i. 328; their 
worship of serpents, v. 83; their 
festivals of the dead, vi. 58 sg.; effemi- 
nate priests or sorcerers among the, 
vi. 253, 256; their Head-feast in 
honour of the war-god, ix. 383 sg. 

— Dyaks of Sarawak, their sacred 
trees, ii. 40 sg.; their stories of the 
origin of omen birds, iv. 126, 127 
sg. ; their reasons for taking human 
heads, v. 295 sy.; their Festival of 
Departed Spirits, ix. 154 

-eagle in homoeopathic magic, i 


152 

-god, human sacrifice to, ix. 255 

—— -mammals, Esquimau atonement 
for killing, iii. 207; taboos observed 
by the Esquimaux after the killing of, 
ii. 207 sgg.; myth of their origin, iii. 
207, Vili. 246; the goddess Sedna the 
mother of the, ili. 210 

-slugs, ceremonies at the annual 
appearance of, in Fiji and Tumleo, ix. 
141 sgq. 

Seal, descendants of the, in Sutherland- 
shire, xi. 131 sg. See also Seals 

Sealing up eyes, nose, and mouth of the 
dying to prevent the escape of the soul. 
il, ax 
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Seals, supposed influence of lying -in 
women on, iii, 152; taboos observed 
after the killing of, iii. 207 sg., 209, 
213; supposed to have sprung from 
the severed fingers of the goddess 
Sedna, iii. 207, viii. 246; care taken 
of the bladders and bones of, viii. 
247 $97., 257; the bones of, returned 
to the sea, viii. 258 7.2 

Sealskins in sympathy with the tides, i. 
167 

Season of festival a clue to the nature of 
a deity, vi. 24 

Seasons, Athenian sacrifices to the, i. 
310; magical and religious theories of 
the, v. 3 5g. 

Seats placed for souls of dead at the 
Midsummer fires, x. 183, 184 

Seb (Keb or Geb), Egyptian earth-god, 
father of Osiris, by the sky-goddess 
Nut, v. 283 2.3, vi. 6 

Seclusion of travellers after a journey, iii. 
113; Of those who have handled the 
dead, iii. 138 sgg. ; of women at men- 
struation, iii. 145 sgg., x. 76 sgg.; of 
women at childbirth, iii. 147 sgg.; of 
tabooed persons, iii. 165; of man- 
slayers, iii. 166 sgg.; of cannibals, iii. 
188 sgg.; of men who have killed large 
game, iii, 220 sg.; of girls at puberty, 
x. 22 sgg.; of girls at puberty in folk- 
tales, x. 70 sgg.; reasons for the seclu- 
sion of girls at puberty, x. 76 sgg.; of 
novices at initiation, x1. 233, 241, 250, 
253, 257 2.1, 258, 259, 261, 264, 266 

Second sight enjoyed by persons born 
with a caul, i. 187 sg. 

Secret graves of kings, chiefs, and magi- 
cians, vi. 103 sgg. 

language learnt at initiation, xi. 

253, 255 7.1, 259, 261 7. 

names among the Central Aus- 

tralian aborigines, iii. 321 sg. 

societies in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, jurisdiction exercised by, i. 
340; among the Indians of British 
Columbia, vii. 20; in North-Western 
America, ix. 377 5sg.; on the Lower 
Congo, xi. 251 sgg.; in West Africa, 
xi. 257 sgg.; in the Indian tribes of 
North America, xi. 267 sgg.; and 
totem clans, related to each other, xi. 
272 sq. See also Belli-Paaro, Duk- 
duk, Kakian, Ndembo, Nkimba, Purra, 
and Semo 

Secretiveness of the savage, xi. 224 5g. 

Sed festival in ancient Egypt, vi. 151 579. ; 
its date perhaps connected with the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, vi. 152 5g. ; 
apparently intended to renew the king’s 
life by identifying him with the dead 
and risen Osiris, vi. 153 Ys 
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Sedanda, an African king, his suicide, iv. 
38 

Sedbury Park oak, in Gloucestershire, 
mistletoe on the, xi. 316 

Sedna, an Esquimau goddess of the 
lower world, iii. 152, 207, 208, 209, 
211, 213, viii. 84, 246; mother of the 
sea-mammals, iii, 210; her annual 
expulsion by the Esquimaux, ix. 125 sq. 

Sedum telephium, orpine, used in divina- 
tion at Midsummer, xi. 61 

Seed sown over weakly children to 
strengthen them, vii. rr; sown by 
women, vii. 113 sgg.; sown by 
children, vii. 115 sg. See also Sowing 

Seed-corn, fumigated with wood of 
sacred cedar, ii. 49; fertilized at the 
Thesmophoria, vii. 63; grain of last 
sheaf mixed with the, vii. 135; holy 
grains mixed with the, to fertilize it, 
vii. 205; taken from the last sheaf, 
vii. 278; feathers of cock mixed with 
the, vii. 278, viii. 20; ashes mixed 
with the, vii. 300; bones of pigs mixed 
with the, vii. 300, viii. 20; the Yule 
Boar mixed with the, vii. 301, viii. 20 ; 
grain taken from the Corn -mother 
mixed with the, vii. 304; pig’s flesh 
sown with the, viii. 18, 20; cakes 
made out of the last sheaf mixed with 
the, viii. 328 ; charred remains of Mid- 
summer log mixed with the, xi. 92 

-rice, seed sown ceremonially mixed 

with the, iv. 149; precautions at reap- 

ing the, vii. 181; soul of the rice 

caught and mixed with the, vii. 189 

-time, annual expulsion of demons 
at, ix. 138 

Seeds and roots, wild, 
women, vii. 124 $94. 

Seeman, Berthold, on St. John's blood, 
xi. 56 

Seers, their ears licked by serpents, viii. 
147 n.} 
Segera, a sago magician of Kiwai, dis- 
membered after death, vi. ror, 102 
Seirkieran, perpetual fire in the monastery 
of, ii, 241 5g. 

Seitendorf, in Moravia, custom of '' carry- 
ing out Death” at, iv. 238 sg. 

Seker (Sokari), title of Osiris, vi. 87 

Selangor, Malay State, rice-crop supposed 
to depend on the district officer in, i. 
361; durian trees threatened near 
Jugra in, ii. 21; bringing home the 
Soul of the Rice at Chodoi in, vii. 198; 
demons of disease expelled in a ship 
from, ix. 187 sg. 

Selemnus, the River, its water a cure for 

e love, ix. 3 

Seler, Professor Eduard, on the ancient 
Mexican calendar, vi. 29 ”.; Aztec 


collected by 
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text of Sahagun partially translated 
by, vii. 175; on the Mexican festival 
of Toxcatl, ix. 149 7”.", 277; on 
nagual, xi. 213 7”. 

Seleucia, plague blocked up in hole at, 
ix. 64 

Seleucus, a grammarian, V. 146 7.7 

Seleucus Nicator, king, his buildings at 
the temple of Zeus in Olba, v. 151 

Seleucus the Theologian, v. 146 2.1 

Self-mutilation of Attis and his priests, 
v. 265 

Seligmann, Dr. C. G., on the meaning 
of kelaga in the Motu tribe of New 
Guinea, ii. 106 2.2; on the custom of 
putting Shilluk kings to death, iv. 17 
sqq., vi. 163; on the danger of allow- 
ing Shilluk kings to grow old, iv. 21; 
on the right of candidates for the 
kingship to attack the Shilluk kings, 
iv. 22; on the willingness of Shilluks 
to accept the fatal sovereignty, iv. 23 ; 
on sickness as supposed to be caused 
by the soul of a dead Shilluk king, iv. 
26; on the divine spirit supposed to 
animate Shilluk kings, iv. 26 sg.; on 
the Dinkas, iv. 30 sgg.; on the custom 
of putting Dinka rain-makers to death, 
iv. 33; on the five supplementary 
Egyptian days, vi. 6 2.3; on the wor- 
ship of dead Shilluk kings, vi. 161 2.2 ; 
on the name of the Supreme Being of 
the Dinkas, viii. 40 72., 114 .? 

Selkit, Egyptian goddess, patroness of 
matrimony, ii. 131 

Selwanga, python-god of the Baganda, 
v. 86 

Semang tribes of the Malay Peninsula, 
power of medicine-men among the, i. 
360; think that the souls of their dead 
chiefs transmigrate into wild beasts, 
iv. 85 

Semangat, Malay word for the soul, iii. 
2835 Wath adhe, ste) 

Semele, mother of Dionysus, iv, 3; how 
Zeus got Dionysus by, vii. 14; descent 
of Dionysus into Hades to bring up, 
Vili 

Semic in Bohemia, beheading the king 
on Whit-Monday at, iv. 209 

Seminole Indians, souls of the dying 
caught among the, iv. 199; their 
Green Corn Dance, viii. 76 sg.; their 
fear of rattle-snakes, viii. 217 

Semiramis, lustful Assyrian queen, ii. 
275; at Hierapolis, v. 162 2.2; as 
a form of Ishtar (Astarte), v. 176 sg.; 
said to have burnt herself, v. 176 
sq., ix. 407 2.2; the mythical, a 
form of the great Asiatic goddess, vi. 
258; mythical and historical, ix. 369 
sgg. ; the mounds of, ix. 370, 371, 
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373, 388 2.1; her love for a horse, 
ix. 371, 407 2.2; tbe sad fate of her 
lovers, ix. 371%; perhaps supposed to 
be incarnate in a series of women, ix. 
386 

Semites, moral evolution of the, iii. 219 ; 
‘sacrifices of children among the, iv. 
166 sgg.; agricultural, worship Baal 
as the giver of fertility, v. 26 sg. ; 
sacred stocks and stones among the, 
v. 107 sgg.; traces of mother-kin 
among the, vi. 213 

Semitic Baal in relation to the Minotaur, 
iv. 75 

gods, uniformity of their type, v. 


119 

kings, the divinity of, v. 15 sgq.; 

as hereditary deities, v. 51 

language, Egyptian language akin 

to the, vi. 161 2.1 

personal names indicating relation- 

ship to a deity, v. 51 

worship of Tammuz and Adonis, v. 
6 sqq. 

Semiicka, festival of the dead among the 
Letts, vi. 74 

Semo, a secret society of Senegambia, xi. 
261 

Sena, island of, virgin priestesses in, ii. 
241 2.3 

Sena-speaking people to the north of the 
Zambesi transfer sickness to effigy of 
pig, ix. 7 

Senal Indians of California, their notion 
as to fire stored in trees, xi. 295 

Sencis, the, of Peru, their ceremony at 
an eclipse of the sun, i. 311 

Seneca, on sacred groves, ii. 123; as to 
the soul on the lips, iii. 33 2.3; on the 
offerings of Egyptian priests to the 
Nile, vi. 40; on the marriage of the 
Roman gods, vi. 231; on Salacia as 
the wife of Neptune, vi. 233 

Senegal, Cayor in, iii. 9: Walo on the 
river, iii, 118; precaution as to spittle 
in, ili, 289; belief as to conception 
without sexual intercourse in, v. 93 
n.?; myth of marriage of Sky and 
Earth in, v. 282 2.2; custom of throw- 
ing stones on cairns in, ix. 30 7.2 

Senegal and Niger region of West Africa, 
the wild fig-tree regarded as a fetish-tree 
in, ii, 317 7.1 

Senegambia, the Feloupes of, i. 297; 
the Walos of, i. 370, xi. 79; the 
Sereres of, iii. 70; the Wolofs of, iii. 
323; the Mandingoes of, vi. 141; 
Python clan in, viii. 174, the Foulahs 
of, viii. 214; stones thrown on graves 
of murderers in, ix. 16; the Banmanas 
of, ix. 261; secret society among the 
Soosoos of, xi. 261 sg. 
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Senjero, sacrifice of first-born sons in, iv. 
182 sq. 

Sennacherib, his siege of Jerusalem, 
v. 25; said to have built Tarsus, v. 
173 7.‘ 

Sennar, a province of the Sudan, human 
hyaenas in, X. 313 

Senseless Thursday, the last Thursday 
in Carnival, ceremony with whips and 
brooms in the Tyrol on, ix. 248 

Seoul, capital of Corea, custom on New 
Year's Day at, iii. 283; tiger eaten at, 
to make eater brave, viii. 145 

Separation of children from their parents 
among the Baganda, x. 23 7.” 

of earth and sky, myth of the, v. 


283 

Sepharvites, their sacrifices of children, iv. 
war 

September, month of the maize harvest 
in modern Greece, vii. 48; the 1st of, 
mock burial of flies by Russian girls 
on, viii. 279 sg. ; the 13th of, Roman 
custom of knocking a nail into a wall 
on, ix. 66; expulsion of evils by the 
Incas of Peru in, ix. 128; eve of the 
ist of, new fire in villages near Moscow 
on the, x. 139; the 8th of, feast of the 
Nativity of the Virgin, x. 220; the 
fire-walk in, xi. 9 

Seranglao archipelago, custom as to 
children’s cast teeth in the, i. 179; 
rule as to gathering coco-nuts in the, 
iii, 201 

Serapeum at Alexandria, vi. 119 #. ; its 
destruction, vi. 217 

Serapis, the later form of Osiris, vi. 119 
n.; the rise of the Nile attributed to, 
vi. 216 sg.; the standard cubit kept in 
his temple, vi. 217 

Sereres of Senegambia, detention of souls 
by sorcerers among the, iii. 70 

Seriphos, custom of swinging on Tuesday 
after Easter in, iv. 283 sg. 

Serpent in homoeopathic magic, i. 154 
sg.; dried, in ceremony for stopping 
rain, i. 295 sg.; hung up as a wind- 
charm, i. 323; or dragon of water, ii. 
155 sqgg:; or dragon personated by 
kings, iv. 82; the Brazen, worshipped 
to the time of Hezekiah, iv. 86; 
sacred, on the Acropolis at Athens, 
iv. 86; as the giver of children, 
v. 86; at rites of initiation, V. 90 
n.4; fed by a woman out of a 
saucer, type in Greek art, viii. 18 >; 
killing the sacred, vill, 174 5g.; CETE- 
monies performed after killing a, viii. 
192 sg. ; the Brazen, set up by the 
Israelites in the wilderness, vili. 281 ; 
girls at puberty thought to be visited 
by a, xX. 31; supposed to swallow girl 
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at puberty, x. 57 ; ten-headed, external 
soul in a, xi. 104 sg. ; twelve-headed, 
external soul of demon in a, xi. 143; 
external soul of chief in a, xi. 201. 
See also Serpents, Snake, and Snakes 

Serpent-god, married to human wives, v. 
66 sgg. ; thought to control the crops, 
v. 67 

Serpent's fat a charm against witches on 
St. George's Day, ii. 335 

flesh eaten to learn the language of 
animals, viii. 146 

Serpents impart a knowledge of the 
language of birds, i. 158; in relation 
to St. George, ii. 344 72.4; purificatory 
ceremonies observed after killing, iii. 
221 sgg.; not to be called by their 
proper names, iii. 398, 399, 401 3g., 
407, 408, 411; transmigration of the 
souls of the dead into, iv. 84; re- 
puted the fathers of human beings, 
v. 80 sgg.; as embodiments of 
Aesculapius, v. 80 sg.; worshipped 
in Mysore, v. 81 sg.; as reincarna- 
tions of the dead, v. 82 sgg., xi. 211 
sq.; fed with milk, v. 84 sgg., 87; 
thought to have knowledge of life- 
giving plants, v. 186; souls of dead 
kings incarnate in, vi. 163, 173; Offer- 
ings to, viii. 17 sg. ; in the ‘‘ chasms 
of Demeter and Persephone,” viii. 17 
sg. ; lick the ears of seers, viii. 147 2.1; 
inspired human mediums of, viii. 213 ; 
charms against, viii. 281 ; souls of the 
dead in, viii. 291 ; and lizards supposed 
to renew their youth by casting their 
skins, ix. 302 sgg.; burnt alive at the 
Midsummer festival in Luchon, xi. 38 
sg., 43; witches turn into, xi. 4I; 
worshipped by the old Prussians, xi. 
43 7.3; in the worship of Demeter, 
xi. 44 #.; the familiars of witches, 
xi, 202, See also Serpent, Snake, 
and Snakes 

Serpents’ eggs (glass beads) in ancient 
Gaul, x. 15 

Servia, rain-making ceremony in, i. 2733 
mode of kindling fire by friction of 
wood in, ii. 237; divination on St. 
George's Day in, ii. 345; Midsummer 
fire custom in, x. 178; the Yule log 
in, x. 258 sgg. ; need-fire in, X. 281, 
282 sgg. See also Servian and 
Servians 

Servian forest, the great, ii. 
7+ 


237: 237 


stories of the external soul, xi. 110 


sqq. ) 
women, their charm to hoodwink 


their husbands, i. 149 
ervians, their belief as to souls in the 
form of butterflies, iii. 41; their pre- 
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caution against vampyres, ix. 153 7.); 
house-communities of the, x. 259 .! 
Servitude of Apollo and Cadmus for eight 
years for the slaughter of dragons, iv. 

70 2.1, 78 

Servius, Virgilian commentator, on the 
grove of Egeria, i. 18 2.4; on Virbius, 
i. 20 sg., 40, ii. 129; on the worship of 
Virbius, i. 20 7.2; on Virbius as the 
lover of Diana, i. 21, 40; on Dido's 
costume, iii. 313; on the magical virtue 
of knots, iii. 313 #.!; on the legend 
of Erigone, iv. 282; on the death of 
Attis, v. 264 7.4; on the marriage of 
Orcus, vi. 231; on Salacia as the wife 
of Neptune, vi. 233; on Lityerses, 
vii. 217 2.3 i 

Servius Tullius, Roman king, his innova- 
tion in Roman currency, i. 23 7.5; laws 
of, ii, 115, 129; and Fortuna, ii. 193 
n.1, 272; legend of his birth from the 
fire, ii. 195 sg., vi. 235; said to have 
been an Etruscan, ii. 196 #.; suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, ii. 270; his 
descent, ii, 270 2.8; his death, ii. 


320 sg. 
Sesostris, so-called monument of, in 
Lydia, v. 185 


Set, or Typhon, brother of Osiris, vi. 6, 
viii. 30; murders Osiris, vi. 7 $g. ; 
accuses Osiris before the gods, vi. 17 ; 
brings a suit of bastardy against Horus, 
vi, 17; his combat with Horus, vi. 17 ; 
reigns over Upper Egypt, vi. 17; torn 
in pieces, vi. 98; the Egyptian devil, 
viii. 30; the birth of, ix. 341. See 
also Typhon 

Setonje, village in Servia, need-fire at, ii. 
237, X. 282 sgg. 

Sety I., king of Egypt, represented in 
the hall of the Osirian mysteries at 
Abydos, vi. 108 

Seven or multiples of seven in offerings 
to the dead, ii. 32 

Seven bonfires, lucky to see, x. 107, 108 

ears of last year’s crop to attract 

the corn, vii. 190; of rice to form the 

Soul of the Rice at harvest, vii. 198 

knots in magic, iii. 303, 304, 305, 

308 

leaps over Midsummer fire, x. 213 

-legged effigy of Lent, iv. 244 sg. 

months’ child, vii. 26, 29 

rice-stalks cut and brought home 
with the King of the Rice in Mandeling, 
vii. 197 

— sorts of plants gathered at Mid- 
summer, xi. 51 sg. 

-— years, a were-wolf for, x. 310 2.}, 
316 2.2 

youths and maidens, tribute of, to 

the Minotaur, iv. 74 sgg. 
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Sevenoaks, in Kent, May garlands at, 
ii. 62 

Seventh month of pregnancy, ceremony 
performed in the, i. 72 sg. 

Sewing forbidden to women in absence 
of whalers, i. 121; forbidden to 

. women in absence of warriors, i. 
128; as a charm to blind wolves, ii. 
330; as a charm to render wolves 
powerless, iii. 307 

Sex totems among the natives of South- 
Eastern Australia, xi. 214 sgg.; called 
“brother” and '‘sister” by men and 
women respectively, xi. 215 

Sexes, of plants, recognized by some 
savages and by the ancients, ii. 24 ; 
influence of the, on vegetation, ii. 97 
sgq.; division of labour between the, 
vii. 129; danger apprehended from 
the relation of the, xi. 277 sg. 

Sextus Pompeius, his consultation of the 
Thessalian witch, iii. 390 

Sexual communism, tradition of, ii. 284, 
287 

crime, blighting effects attributed 

to, ii. 107 394. 

intercourse practised to make the 

crops and fruits grow, ii. 97, 98 sgg. 

orgies as a fertility charm, ii. 98 


sqq. 

Seyf el-Mulook and the jinnee, the story 
of, xi. 137 

Sgaus, Karen tribe of Burma, will not 
mention their parents’ names, iii. 337 

Sgealoir, the burying-ground of, in North 
Vist, x. 294 

Sgrebali, three pence, tax paid to the 
king of Munster for each fire in Ire- 
land, x. 139 

Shades of dead animals, fear of offend- 
ing, iii. 205, 206, 207 

Shadow, the soul identified with the, iii. 
77 sqq. ; injury done to a man through 
his, iii. 78 sgg. ; diminution of shadow 
regarded with apprehension, iii. 86 sg. ; 
loss of the, regarded as ominous, iii. 
88 ; not to fall on a chief, ili. 255 

Shadow Day, a gipsy name for Palm 
Sunday, iv. 243 

-plays as a rain-charm in Java, i. 

301 2. 

Queen, the, thought to pass under 
ground in spring and reappear in 
autumn, iv. 243 

Shadows of sacred trees not to be trodden 
on by women, ii. 34; of people drawn 
out by ghosts, iii. 80; animals injured 
through their, iii, 81 sg.; of trees 
sensitive, iii. 82; of certain birds and 
people viewed as dangerous, iii. 82 
sg.; of people built into the founda- 
tions of edifices, iii, 89 sg.; of mourners 
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dangerous, iii. 142; of certain persons 
dangerous, iii. 173 

Shahpur district of the Punjaub, rain- 
making in the, i. 278 

Shakespear, Lt.-Colonel J., on the belief 
in demons among the Lushais, ix. 94 

Shakespeare on death at the turn of the 
tide, 1. 168 

Shaking of victim as sign of its accept- 
ance, i. 384 sg. 

Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, captures 
Samaria, iv. 169 ; carries the Israelites 
into captivity, iv. 171 

Sham -fights at installation of Shilluk 
kings, iv. 24; in honour of the dead, 
iv. 96sg.; at annual festival in Hawaii, 
iv. 117 sg.; at the first bringing in of 
the rice among the Kayans, vii. 98 ; 
at the festival of new fruits among the 
Creek Indians, viii. 75 ; (mimic battles) 
before going to war, viii. 207; at 
festival of New Year among the 
Tenggerese of Java, ix. 184; at the 
sacrifice of a woman among the 
Mexicans, ix. 289; at festival of New 
Year among the Swahili, x. 135 

—— graves and corpses to deceive 
demons, viii. 98 sgg. 

Shaman, function of the, ix. 79 sg. 

Shamanism, magical ritual of the Vedas 
akin to, i. 229 ; among the Koryaks, 
ix. -IOI 

Shamanistic faith and magic, period of, 
among the forefathers of the Indo- 
Germanic race, ix. 91 

Shamans, the importance of, among the 
Maidu, i. 357 sg. ; expected to drive 
away demons and disease from the 
village, i. 358; expected to inflict 
death and disease on hostile villages, 
i. 358; bones of dead, placed in trees, 
ii, 32; Buryat, their mode of re- 
covering lost souls, iii. 56 sg. ; among 
the Thompson Indians, their mode 
of recovering lost souls, iii. 57 Sg. i 
Yakut, their mode of recovering lost 
souls, iii. 63; among the Haidas 
kill the souls of foes, ili. 72 nis 
thought to swallow people’s souls, 
iii. 76 sg. ; among the Navajos, cere- 
mony performed by them over a re- 
turned captive, iii, 113; in Corea, 
their control of demons, ix. 99, 100; 
among the Koryaks, enjoy the favour 
of demons and pull out their invisible 
arrows, ix. 101, 126; expel demons 
at the winter solstice, ix..126; among 
the Esquimaux, their grotesque masks 
of supernatural beings, ix. 379 i their 
second sight, ix. 380; of the Yakuts 
and Samoyeds, keep their external 
souls in animals, xi. 196 D 
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Shamash, Babylonian sun-god, xi. 80 
n.3; his human wives, V. 71 

—_—, Semitic god, v. 16 2.1 

Shamashshumukin, king of Babylon, 
burns himself, v. 173 $g., 176 

Shammuramat, Assyrian queen, 
Semiramis, V. 177 7.1, ix. 370 2.} 

Shampoo, the fatal, ix. 42 

Shan custom on return from a funeral, 
iii. 5x; modes of disposing of cut hair 
and nails, iii. 277. See also Shans 

Shanga, city in East Africa, story of an 
African Samson at, xi. 314 

Shanghai, geomancy at, i. 170 

Shans of Burma, rules observed by wife 
of absent warrior among the, i. 128 ; 
obtain rain by drenching images of 
Buddha, i. 308; their theory of earth- 
quakes, v. 198; cut bamboos for 
building in the wane of the moon, vi. 
136; custom of executioners among 
the, vill. 155 

of Indo-China, their human sacri- 

fices for the crops, vil. 243 

of Kengtung, their expulsion of 

demons, ix. 116 sg. 

of Southern China, their annual 
expulsion of the fire-spirit, ix. 141 

Shape, magical changes of, vil. 305 

Shark, king of Dahomey represented 
with body of a, iv. 85 

Shark Point, priestly king at, iii. 5, 123 

-shaped hero named Sigai in the 
island of Yam, v. 139 7.1 

Sharks, ancestral spirits in, viii. 123, 
127; offerings of flying-fish set before 
images of, viii. 127; temples dedicated 
to, viii. 292; souls of dead in, viii. 
292 S., 297 

Sharp instruments, use of, tabooed, iii, 
205, 237 599. 

Shaving forbidden, iii. 194; prisoners, 
reason Of, iii. 273 

Shawms blown to ban witches, ix. 160 

Shawnee prophet, xi. 157 

Sheaf buried as a magical rite, i. 69 

of corn dressed up to represent 

Death, iv. 248 

, the first cut, thought to contain 

the soul of the rice, vi. 239, vil. 197 

Si; lamentations over, vii. 215; called 

the '‘ Cross of the Horse” and trodden 

by the youngest horse on the farm, vii. 
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and 


, the largest and finest, buried in 
corn-field from seed-time to harvest, 
vii. 174 5g. 

——, the last cut at harvest used to make 
Briid’s bedin the Highlands of Scotland, 

ii. 94 2.2; the Corn-mother in, vii. 133 
sqq.; thresher tied up in, vii. 134, 147; 
148 ; dressed or made up as a woman. 
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vii. 134, 135, 136, 137, 139 S7., 140, 
I4I, 145, 146, 148, 150, 153, 154, 
155, 157, 159, 160, 162, 163, 166, 
190 sg.; drenched with water, vii. 
134, 137, 145, 297; given to cattle, 
vii. 134, 155, 158, 161, 170; stones 
fastened to, vii. 135 sg., 138, 139; 
harvester tied up in, vii. 134, 139, 
145, 221, 222; called the Harvest- 
mother, vii. 135; called the Great 
Mother, vii. 135, 136; called the Old 
Woman or Old Man, vii. 136 sgg. ; 
called the Grandmother, vii. 136 ; 
person identified with, vii. 138 sy. ; 
corn-spirit caught in, vii. 139; called 
the Cailleach (Old Wife), vii. 140 sgg. ; 
burnt and its ashes strewed on fields, 
vii. 146; called the Bastard, vii. 
150; called the Child, vii. 151; 
given to the cattle at Christmas, vii. 
155, 158, 160 sg. ; cut by the youngest 
girl on the field, vii. 157, 158; kept 
till Christmas, then given to a mare in 
foal, vii. 160, 161 2.1; given to the 
first mare that foals, vii. 160, 162; 
called the Bride, vii. 162 sg. ; supposed 
to ward off fairies, vii, 165; repre- 
sentative of the corn-spirit, vii. 168, 
viii, 48; in Lower Burma, vii. 190 
sg. ; called the Old Man, vii. 218 sgz.; 
an object of desire and emulation, vii. 
218 2.7; in India, vii. 222 sg., 234 
n.*; called the Neck, vii. 266, 267, 
268; called the Head, vii. 268; the 
corn-spirit caught in, vii. 270; thresher 
of the last sheaf treated as an animal, 
vii. 271; called the Bitch, vii. 272; 
called the Wolf, vii. 273 ; shaped like 
a wolf, vii. 274; called the Cock, vii. 
276; live cock bound up with, vii. 
278 ; called the Hare, vii. 279; called 
the Cat, vii. 280; called the Goat, vii. 
282, 283; shaped like a goat, vii. 283; 
made up in form of horned ox, vii. 289; 
called the Buffalo-bull, vii. 289; called 
the Cow, vii. 289; race of reapers to, 
vii, 291 ; called the Mare, vii. 292 sg.; 
called the Fox, vil. 297; made in form 
of fox, vii. 297; called the Rye-boar, 
vil. 298; called the Rye-sow, Wheat- 
sow, Corn-sow, or Oats-sow, vii. 298; 
corn of, used to bake the Yule Boar, 
vii. 300 sg. ; the corn-spirit immanent 
in, vii. 301, vili. 48, 328; loaves baked 
from, vili. 48 ; used to bake cakes in 
form of goats, rams, and boars at 
Christmas, viii, 328; the Yule log 
wrapt up in, x. 248 ; reapers blindfold 
throw sickles at the, xi. 279 2.4. See 
also Clyack, Kirn, Mell, Maiden 
Sheaf, the last threshed called the Corn- 
goat, Spelt-goat, or Oats-goat, vii. 
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286; shaped like a goat, vii. 287, 
called the Fox, vii. 297 

Sheaf of oats made up to represent St. 
Bride or Bridget, ii. 94 sg. 

Sheaves of wheat or barley burnt in 
Midsummer fires, x. 215 

` Sheba or Sabaea, the kings of, not allowed 
to quit their palace, iii. 124; their 
priestly character, iii. 125 7. 

Sheep torn by wolf in homoeopathic 
magic, i. 157; driven through fire, ii. 
327, xi. 11 sgg.; bred by people of 
the Italian pile villages, ii. 353 2.3; 
used in purificatory ceremonies, iii. 
174, 175; shoulder-blades of, used 
in divination, iii. 229; to be shorn 
when the moon is waxing, vi. 134; 
to be shorn in the waning of the 
moon, vi. 134 #.%; reason for not 
eating, viii. 140; ghosts of, dreaded, 
vill. 231; used as scapegoat among 
the ancient Arabs, ix. 35; made to 
tread embers of extinct Midsummer 
fires, x. 182; driven over ashes of 
Midsummer fires, x. 192; burnt to 
Stop disease in the flock, x. 30I; 
burnt alive as a sacrifice in the Isle 
of Man, x. 306; omens drawn from 
the intestines of, xi. 13; passed through 
a hole in a rock to rid them of disease, 
xi. 189 5g. 

—, black, sacrificed for rain, i. 290; 
wetted as a rain-charm, i. 290; witch 
in shape of a, x. 316 

Sheep-headed women, statuettes of, found 
at Lycosura, viii. 21 2.4 

-skin, fumigation with, viii. 324 

-skins, candidates at initiation seated 
on, vii. 38; people beaten with, ix. 
265 

Shettan dere, the Devil's Glen, in Cilicia, 
vV. 150 

Shell called ‘‘old man,” homoeopathic 
magic of, i. 158 

Shells used in ritual of death and resur: 
rection, xi. 267 2.2, 269 

of eggs preserved, viii. 258 7.2 

Shenty, Egyptian cow-goddess, vi. 88 

Shepherd beloved by Ishtar, ix. 371 

Shepherd's Isle, exorcism of strangers i a, 
iii. 104 

pouch thrashed as a protection 

against witchcraft, ii. 338 

prayer, ii. 327 sg. 

Shepherds, Roman, fumigate their flocks, 
ii. 327, viii. 42 

Shepherds’ festival, ancient Italian, ij. 
326 sgg. 

Sherbro, Sierra Leone, sacred society in 
the, xi. 259 sgg. 

Shervaray Hills in Travancore, the Mala- 
yalies of the, iii. 402 
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Shetland, tying up the wind in knots in, 
i. 326; witches in, i. 326; Yule in, 
ix. 167 sgg. 

fishermen, their use of magical 
images, i, 69 sg.; their tabooed words, 
iii. 

Shields of manslayers struck to make 
them resound, iii. 178; of the Salii 
struck with staves, iii. 233 

Shifting cultivation, vii. 99 

dates of Egyptian festivals, vi. 
24 sq. 

Shilluk kings animated by the divine spirit 
of Nyakang, iv. 18; put to death 
before their strength fails, iv. 21 $g., 
vi. 163; worshipped after death, iv. 
24 SJ., Vi. IĜI sqq. 

Shilluks, a tribe of the White Nile, iv. 
17 sgq. ; custom of putting to death 
the divine kings, iv. 17 sgg., 204, 
206; their worship of Nyakang, the 
first of the Shilluk kings, iv. 18 sgg., 
vi. 162 sgg.; ceremony on the accession 
of a new king of the, iv. 23 sg., 26 sg., 
204; their worship of dead kings, iv. 
24 SJJ., Vi. 161 sg.; transmission of 
soul of divine founder of dynasty 
to all successors among the, iv. 198, 
204 

Shin, Loch, Hugh Miller on, iii. 40 

Shinto rain-making ceremony, i. 297; 
priest exorcizes demons of plague, ix. 
118 

Shinty, the Scotch name for hockey, viii. 
323, 324 2.1 

Ship, sicknesses expelled in a, ix. 185 
sgg. ; demons expelled in a, ix. 201 sg. 

Ships sunk by witches, i. 135; ancient 
processions with, perhaps rain-charms, 
esa td 

Shire River, the Makanga on the, viii. 287 

Shirley Heath, cleft ash-tree at, xi. 168 

Shirt worn by the effigy of Death, its 
use, iv. 247, 249 

, wet, divination by, at Hallowe'en, 
x. 236, 241 

Shiverings and shakings as signs of in- 
spiration, i. 377 

Shoa, belief as to the shadow of an enemy 
in, iii. 83; a province of Abyssinia, 
customs observed at eating in, iii. 116 

Shoe untied at marriage, iii. 300; cus- 
tom of going with one shoe on and 
one shoe off, iii. 311 sgg. ; divination 
by thrown, x. 236 

Shoes of priestess not to be made from 
skin of animal that died a natural 
death, iii. 14; not to be brought into 
the sanctuary of Alectrona, viii. 45 3 
not to be worn in sanctuary of the 
Mistress at Lycosura, viii. 46; of boar's 
skins worn by king at co eton, x. 
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4; magical plants at Midsummer put 
in, xi. 54, 60, 65 
Shogun’s palace in Japan, ix. 144 
Shooter, Rev. J., on the agricultural 
labours of women among the Zulus, 
vii. 113 sg.; on breaking a calabash 
and sacrifice of bulls at Zulu festival 
of first-fruits, viii. 68 7.3 
Shooting at the sun on Midsummer 
Day, xi. 291 
gs the Witches” on St. Sylvester’s 
Day in Bohemia, ix. 164; at witches 
in the clouds among the South Slavs, 
X. 345 
Shooting stars, superstitions as to, iv, 
58 sgg. 
Shorea robusta, the sål tree, sacred groves 
of, among the Khonds, ii. 41 
Shortland, E., on taboo in New Zealand, 
iii, 134 7.3 
‘t Shot-a-dead " by fairies, x. 303 
Shoulder-blades of sheep used in divina- 
tion, iii, 229, 229 7.4, viii. 234 
Shoulders of medicine-men especially 
sensitive, V. 74 7.4 
Shouting as a means of stopping earth- 
quakes, v. 197 $gg. 
Shravan, an Indian month, iv. 55 
Shrew-ash, how prepared, i. 83 
-mouse in magic, i. 83 
Shrine ( ferte) of St. Romain at Rouen, 
ii. 167, 168, 170 #.1; of Aesculapius 
at Sicyon, v. 81 
, golden models of, found in royal 
graves at Mycenae, v. 33 
Shrines of dead Shilluk kings, iv. 24 59.; 
of shark-shaped and crocodile-shaped 
heroes in Yam, v. 139 2.1 
Shropshire, Feast of All Souls in, vi. 
78; cutting ‘‘the neck” at harvest 
in, vii. 268; ‘‘to loose the goose” at 
harvest in, vii. 277 2.2; ‘‘crying the 
Mare” at harvest in, vii. 293 sg. ; the 
sin-eater in, ix. 44; the tug-of-war at 
Ludlow in, ix. 182; fires on Twelfth 
Night in, ix. 321; the Yule log in, x. 
257; fear of witchcraft in, x. 342 2.4; 
the oak thought to bloom on Mid- 
summer Eve in, xi. 292, 293 
Shrove Tuesday, dances on, to make the 
hemp or flax grow tall, i. 138 sg.; 
straw puppet burnt by the Slovenes 
on, ii. 93; Burial of the Carnival on, 
iv. 221 sgg.; mock death of, iv. 227 
sqqg.; drama of Summer and Winter 
on, iv. 287; pig's flesh boiled on, vii. 
300; dances to make the flax thrive 
on, viii. 326; the tug-of-war on, ix. 
182 sg.; game of ball on, ix. 183; 
edances to promote the growth of the 
crops on, ix. 239, 347; effigies burnt 
on, x. 120; straw-man burnt on. xi. 
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22; wicker giants on, xi. 35; cats 
burnt alive on, xi. 40; the divining- 
rod cut on, xi. 68; custom of striking 
a hen dead on, xi. 279 2. 

Shrovetide Bear, the, iv. 230, viii. 325 $g. 

custom in the Erzgebirge, iv. 208 
sq. ; in Bohemia, iv. 209 

Shu, Egyptian god of light, v. 283 2.8 

Shumpaoli, god of the Makalaka, first- 
fruits offered to him, viii. 110 sg. 

Shurii- Kia - Miau, aboriginal tribe in 
China, annual human sacrifice among 
the, iv. 145 

Shushan (Susa), fast of the Jews in, ix. 397 

Shuswap Indians of British Columbia, 
their contagious magic of foot-prints, i. 
210; their beliefs and customs con- 
cerning twins, i. 265; their way of 
bringing on cold weather, i. 319 ; their 
recovery of lost souls, iii. 67 z. ; their 
belief as to the shadows of mourners, 
iii. 83 ; customs observed by mourners 
among the, iii. 142; girls at puberty 
forbidden to scratch themselves among 
the, iii. 146 2.1; continence of hunters 
among the, iii. 198; eat nutlets of pines, 
v. 278 2.2; their propitiation of slain 
bears, viii. 226.5g. ; their regard for the 
bones of beavers, viii. 238 ; seclusion 
of girls at puberty among the, x. 53 
sg. ; girls at puberty forbidden to eat 
anything that bleeds among the, x. 94; 
fence themselves with thorn bushes 
against ghosts, xi. 174 ”.2; personal 
totems among the, xi. 276 2.1; their 
belief as to trees struck by lightning, 
xi. 297 2. 

Shway Yoe (Sir George Scott), on the 
worship of za¢s in Burma, ix. 96 

Sia Indians, chastity of hunters among 
the, iii. 197 sg. 

Siam, use of fire kindled by lightning in, 
ii. 256 2.1; modes of executing royal 
criminals in, iii. 241 sg. ; forbidden to 
walk over the head of a superior in, 
iil, 254; tigers and crocodiles not 
named in their haunts in, iii. 403 5¢.; 
annual temporary kings in, iv.149 sqq. ; 
catafalque burnt at funeral of king of, 
v. 179; annual festival of the dead 
in, vi. 65; sickness transferred from 
sick man to image in, viii. 103; the 
Laosians of, ix. 97 ; annual expulsion 
of demons in, ix. r49 sgg.; human 
Scapegoats in, ix. 212; tree-spirit in 
serpent form in, xi. 44 .1 See also 
Siamese 

, king of, divinity of, i. 4or; his 

perpetual fire, ii, 262; not allowed to 

set foot on ground, x. 3 

, kings of, their bodies not to be 

touched under pain of death, iii. 226; 
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names of, concealed from fear of 
sorcery, iii. 375 

Siamese, the, do violence to the gods in 
time of drought or excessive rain, i. 
299; fear to fell fine trees, ti. 4I; 
kindle a sacred fire by means of a metal 
mirror or burning-glass, ii. 245 #. ; 
their belief as to foundation sacrifices, 
iii. ọo ; their superstition as to passing 
under a rope, iii. 250; their belief as 
to a guardian spirit in the head, iii. 252 
sg.; mock human sacrifices among the, 
iv. 218; their explanation of a first 
menstruation, x. 24; their story of 
the external soul, xi. 102 

Siamese children, ceremony at cutting 
their hair, iii. 265 sgg.; disposal of 
their cut hair, iii. 275 

monks, their respect for trees, ii. 13 

objection to stamping coins with 

the image of the king, iii. 98 sg. 

year of twelve lunar months, ix. 
149 n.2 

Siaoo, or Siauw, East Indian island, 
belief as to sylvan spirits in, ii. 33; 
magic wrought by means of spittle in, 
iii. 288; puppets substituted for human 
sacrificial victims in, iv. 218 ; children 
sacrificed to volcano in, V. 219 

Sibaia, a good spirit in Nias, viii. 276 

Siberia, the Jukagirs of, i. r22; the 
Buryats of, ii. 32; the Orotchis of, iii. 
232; the Samoyeds of, iii. 353; the 
natives of, will not call bears by their 
proper name, iii. 398; Eastern, the 
Gilyaks of, viii. 190; North-East, the 
Chuckchees of, viii. 221 ; North-East, 
the Koryaks of, viii. 232; marriage 
custom in, x 75; external souls of 
shamans in, xi. 196 sg. 

Siberian sable-hunters, their respect for 
dead sables, viii. 238 

Sibitti-baal, king of Byblus, paid tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser, v. 14 

Sibree, Rev. J., on divinity of Betsileo 
chiefs, i. 397 

Sibyl, the, and the Golden Bough, i. Ir; 
and Aeneas, i. rr; the Grotto of, 
at Marsala, v. 247; the Norse, her 
prophecy, x. ro2 sg. 

Sibyl’s wish, the, x. 99 

Sibylline Books, v. 265 

Sicilians, Demeter’s gift of corn to the, 
vii, 56 sg.; their lamentations at being 
robbed of an image of Demeter, vii. 65 

Sicily, stones tied to fruit-trees in, i. 140; 
attempts to compel the saints to give 
rain in, i. 299 sg. ; barren fruit-trees 
threatened in, ii. 21 sg. ; date of the 
artificial fertilization of fig-trees in, ii. 
314; Syrian prophet in, v. 74; fossil 
bones in, v. 157; hot springs in, v. 
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213; gardens of Adonis in, v. 245, 
253 sg. ; divination at Midsummer in, 
v. 254; Good Friday ceremonies in, 
v. 255 sg.; worship of Demeter and 
Persephone in, vii. 56, 65; Ascension 
Day in, ix. 54; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 210; St. John’s Day (Mid- 
summer Day) regarded as dangerous 
and unlucky in, xi. 29; bathing at 
Midsummer in, xi. 29; St. John's 
wort as a balm in, xi. 55 

Sick, sacrifices for the, iv. 20, 25; thought 
to be possessed by the spirits of kings, 
iv. 25 34. 

Sick man, attempts to prevent the escape 
of the soul of, iii. 30 sgg. 

and old people put to death, iv. 14 

— people passed through a hole in an 
oak, ii. 371; not allowed to sleep, iii. 
95; sprinkled with pungent spices, ili. 
105 sg.; resort to cave of Pluto, v. 
205 sg. See also Sickness 

-room, mirrors covered up in, iii. 95 

Sickles thrown at last standing corn, vii. 
136, 142, 144, 153, 154, 165, 267, 
268, 279, 296 

Sickness, homoeopathic magic for the 
cure of, i. 78 sgg.; explained by the 
absence of the soul, iii. 42 sgg. ; caused 
by ancestral spirits, iili. 53; ascribed 
to possession by demons and cured 
by exorcism, iii, ro5 sg.; thought 
to be caused by demons or ghosts, 
viii, 100 sgg., ix. 88, 94, 100, 102, 
103, 109 sgg.; cured or prevented by 
effigies, viii. 100 sgg. ; transferred to 
things, ix. 2 sg., 4 sg.; transferred 
to people, ix. 6 sg.; transferred to 
animals in Africa and other parts of 
the world, ix. 3I sgg., Xi. 181; trans- 
ferred to animals in Europe, ix. 49 
sqq. ; bonfires a protection against, x. 
108, 109. See also Disease 

Sicknesses expelled in a ship, ix. 185 sgg. 

Sicyon, the wooing of Agariste at, ii. 
307 ; shrine of Aesculapius at, v. 81 ; 
the sanctuary of Wolfish Apollo at, 
viii. 283 ; wolves at, vill. 283, 284 

Sidon, kings of, as priests of Astarte, v. 26 

Siebold, H. von, on the bear-festivals of 
the Ainos, viii. 185 7. 

Sieg, the Yule log in the valley of the, x. 248 

Siem, king, among the Khasis of Assam, 
vi. 210 2.1 

Siena, the, of the Ivory Coast,’ their 
totemism, xi. 220 7. 

Sierck, town on the Moselle, the mayor 
of, officiates at the lighting of the 
Midsummer fire, x. 164 N 

Sierra Leone, the Grebo people of, iii. 14; 
custom of beating a king before pro- 
claiming him in, iii, 18; pec Pleiades 
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observed by the natives of, vii. 317 s¢.3 
birth-trees in, xi. 160; secret society 
in, xi. 260 sg. 

Sierra Nevada in Colombia, the Auro- 
huaca Indians of the, iii. 215, 216 

Sieves in homoeopathic magic, i. 157; 
in rain-making, i. 251; water poured 
through, as a rain-charm, i. 285 ; 
children at birth placed in, vii. 6 sgg. ; 
divination by, x. 236 

Sigai, hero in form of shark, v, 139 7.1! 

Sigurd and the dragon Fafnir, iii. 324, 
viii. 146 

Sihanaka, the, of Madagascar, funeral 
custom of the, vi. 246; transference of 
sickness to things among the, ix. 2 sq. 

Sikhim, kings of, puppets in the hands 
of priests, iii, 20; villagers in, 
their fear of being photographed, iii. 
98; the people of, believe that ores 
and veins of metal are the treasure 
of earth-spirits, iii, 407 ”.7; offerings 
at cairns in, ix. 26; demonolatry in, 
ix. 94; custom after a funeral in, xi. 18 

Silberberg, in Bohemia, custom at flax- 
dressing in, vii. 194 

Silence observed by women in making 
pottery, ii. 204; enforced during ab- 
sence of fisher, viii. 256; at transferring 
fever to willow, ix. 58; compulsory, 
to deceive demons, ix. 132 Sg., 140; 
compulsory on girls at puberty, x. 29, 
57; at bathing on Easter Saturday 
night, x. 123; at fetching water on 
Easter Saturday night, x. 124; at 
digging the root of the yellow mullein 
at midnight on Midsummer Eve, xi. 
63; at cutting a branch of hazel to 
form a divining-rod by night on Mid- 
summer Eve, xi. 67; in passing a 
ruptured or rickety child through a 
cleft tree, xi. 171 ; in creeping through 
a hoop of willow as a cure, xi. 184 

Silenuses, minor deities associated with 
Dionysus, viii, 1 sg. 

Silesia, custom as to children’s cast teeth 
in, i. 181; precautions against witches 
on May Day in, ii. 54 sg. ; Whitsun- 
tide King in, ii. 84; contest for the 
kingship at Whitsuntide in, ii. 89 sg. ; 
St. Georges Day in, ii. 336 57.5 
Whitsuntide mummers in, iv. 207 2.1; 
‘Carrying out Death” in, iv. 236 sg. 
23959., 25039., 25457., X. II9 ; bringing 
in Summer in, iv. 246; athletic sports 
at harvest in, vii. 76; the Grandmother 
sheaf at harvest in, vii. 136; the last 
sheaf called the Old Woman or Old 
Man in, vii. 138, 148 sg.; Girlachsdorf 

*in, vii. 138; Hermsdorf in, vii. 139; 
woman binder of last sheaf tied up in it 
in, vii. 139, 222; loaf baked from corn 
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of last sheaf in, vii. 148 sg.; Langen- 
bielau in, vii. 148; the Wheat-bride, 
Oats-bride, Oats-king, and Oats-queen 
at harvest in, vii. 163 sg.; Neisse in, 
vii. 164; man who binds the last sheaf 
called the Beggar-man in, Vil. 231 ; 
Alt Lest in, vii. 231; corn-stalks left 
on harvest-field in, vii. 233 ; man who 
cuts or binds last sheaf called Wheat- 
dog or Peas-pug in, vii. 272; reaping 
the last corn called ‘‘catching the 
Wolf" in, vii. 273; the Harvest-cock 
in, vii. 277; reaping the last corn 
called ‘‘catching the Cat” in, vii. 280; 
reaper of last corn called the Tom-cat 
in, vii. 281; Griineberg in, vii, 281 ; 
last sheaf shaped like a horned ox in, 
vii. 289; Bunzlau in, vii. 289; ‘‘catching 
the quail” at harvest in, vii. 295; ex- 
pulsion of witches on Good Friday in, 
ix. 157; precautions against witches 
on Walpurgis Night in, ix. 162 sg. ; 
precautions against witches at Christ- 
mas and New Year in, ix. 164; 
‘(Easter Smacks” in, ix. 268, 269; 
mode of reckoning the Twelve Days 
in, ix. 327; Spachendorf in, x. 119; 
fires to burn the witches in, x. 160; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 170 5g., 175; 
need-fire in, x. 278; witches as cats 
in, x. 319 sg.; divination by flowers 
on Midsummer Eve in, xi. 53 

Silili, a Babylonian goddess, ix. 371 

Silius Italicus, on the fire-walk of the 
Hirpi Sorani, xi. 14 2.3 

Silk-cotton trees reverenced, ii. 14 sg. 

Silkworms, taboos observed by breeders 
of, iii. 194 

Sill of door, unlucky children passed 
under the, xi. 190 

Silvanus, the Roman wood-god, his re- 
presentations in art, ii. 45 2.2; associ- 
ated with Diana, ii, 121; god of cattle 
as well as woods, ii. 124; associated 
with the Fauns, viii. 2 

Silver and gold as totems, iii. 227 z. 

Silver poplar a charm against witchcraft, 
ii. 336 

sixpence or button used to shoot 
witches with, x. 316 

Silvia and Mars, story of, xi. 192 

Silvii, the family name of the kings of 
Alba, ii. 178 sgg., 192, 379 

Silvius, first king of Alba, ii. 179 

Simbang, in German New Guinea, belief 
in the transmigration of human souls 
into crocodiles at, viii. 295 

Simbirsk, Government of, in Russia, the 
“ Funeral of Kostroma" in, iv. 262 

Simeon, prince of Bulgaria, his life bound 
up with the capital of a column, xi. 
156 sg. 
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Similarity in magic, law of, i. 52, 53 

Similkameen Indians, of British Columbia, 
eat hearts of bears to make them 
brave, viil. 146 

Simla, annual fair and dance near, x. I2 

Simplification, danger of excessive simpli- 

` fication in science, i. 332 sg. 

Simpson, W., as to Emperors of China, 
iii, 125 2.8 

Simurgh and Rustem, in Firdusi's pie 
of Kings, X. 104 

Sin regarded as something material, iii. 
214, 216, 217 sg.; transferred to 
things, ix. 3. See also Sins 

Sin-eater, the, ix. 43 sg. 

-eating in Wales, ix. 43 sg. 

-offering, x. 82 

Sinai, ‘‘ Mistress of Turquoise" at, v. 35 

Sinaitic Peninsula, annual festival of 
Bedouins in the, iv. 97 

Sinaugolo tribe of British New Guinea, 
women after childbirth not allowed to 
handle food in the, ili. 147 sg. 

Sinew of the thigh, customs and myths 
as to, vili. 264 sgg. 

Sinews of sacrificial ox cut, vi. 252; of 
dead men cut to disable their ghosts, 
viii, 272 

Singa Bonga, spirit who dwells in the 
sun, the first-fruits of the harvest 
dedicated to him by the Hos of 
Bengal, viii. 117 

Singalang Burong, a Dyak war-god, in- 
voked in a long liturgy at the Head- 
feast, ix. 383, 384 2.1; the Ruler of 
the Spirit World, story of the marriage 
of his daughter to a mortal man, iv. 
127 sq. 

Singarmati Devi, Indian goddess, wor- 
shipped by breeders of silkworms in 
Mirzapur, iii. 194 

Singer, charm to become a good, i. 156; 
navel-string used to make a boy a fine, 
i. 197 sg.; the best, chosen chief, ii. 
298 sg. 

Singhalese, their fear of demons, iii, 233 
sg. ; their use of iron as a talisman 
against demons, iii. 233 sg.; unlock 
locks to facilitate childbirth, iii. 297; 
their custom of tying a knot as a 
charm on a threshing-floor, iii, 308 
sg.; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 69. See also Cingalese 

Singhalese custom as to cast teeth, i. 180 

sorcerers, their use of magical 
images, i. 65 

Singing to the moon by wives and sisters 
in the absence of the men, i. 125 

Singleton, Miss A. H., on hunting the wren 
in Ireland, viii. 320 2.1; on an Irish cure 
for whooping-cough, xi. 192 ”.1 

Sink or swim, in divination, i. 196; test 
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used to determine a new incarnation, 
i, 413 

Sins, the remission of, through the 
shedding of blood, v. 299; transferred 
to a buffalo calf, ix. 36 sg.; trans- 
ferred vicariously to human beings, ix. 
39 Sgg.; of people transferred to 
animals, ix. 210; the Jewish con- 
fession of, over the scapegoat, ix. 
210; the absolution of, pronounced 
by the Mikado, ix. 213 ”.1; Delaware 
Indian remedies for, ix. 263 

, confession of, i. 266, ili. 114, 19T, 
195, 211 5J., 214 5qg., ix. 31, 36, 127; 
originally a magical ceremony, iii. 217 

Sinsharishkun, last king of Assyria, burned 
himself in his palace, v. 174 

Sintang, district of West Borneo, use of 
rice to attract souls in, iii, 35 

Sinuessa, in Campania, its waters thought 
to fertilize women, ii. 161 

Siouan tribes of North America, names 
of clans not used in ordinary conversa- 
tion among the, xi. 224 .? 

Sioux Indians ate the hearts of brave 
enemies to make themselves brave, viii. 
150; their respect for turtles, viii. 243; 
ritual of death and resurrection among 
the, xi. 268 sg. 

girl sacrificed for the crops, vii. 
238 sq. 

Siphnos, titular kings in, i, 46 7.4; cere- 
monies at felling a tree in the island of, 
ii. 37 

Siphoum, in Laos, taboos observed by 
salt-workers at, ili, 200 

Sipi in Northern India, annual fair and 
dance at, Xx. 12 

Sipylus, Mother Plastene on Mount, v. 185 

Siriac or Sothic period in ancient Egypt, 
vi, 36 

Sirius (the Dog-star), the soul of Isis in, 
iv. 5; observed by Egyptian astrono- 
mers, vi. 27; called Sothis by the 
Egyptians, vi. 34; date of its rising 
in ancient Egypt, vi. 34; heliacal 
rising of, on July 2oth, vi. 34 a.l, 933 
the star of Isis, vi. 34, 119; its rising 
marked the beginning of the sacred 
Egyptian year, vi. 35; its rising ob- 
served in Ceos, vi. 35 7.1; sacrifices 
offered at its rising on the top of Mount 
Pelion, vi. 36 .; in connexion with 
the Sed festival, vi. 152 sg. ; associated 
with Ishtar, ix. 359 2.1; how the 
Bushmen warm up, X. 332 $g. 

Sis in Cilicia, v. 144 

Sister, marriage with, in royal families, 
iv. 193 5g. 

and brother not allowed to mention 
each other's names, iii. 344 

—— ofa god, Y. SE A 
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Sister's Beam (Sororium tigillum) at 
Rome, xi. 194, 195 2.4 

children preferred .o man’s own 
children, mark of mother-kin, ii. 285 

Sisters, taboos observed by, in the absence 
of their brothers, i, 122, 123, 125, 127; 
kings marry their, v. 316 

of king, licence accorded to, ii, 

274 399. 

of hunters, taboos observed by, i. 
122 

Sisters-in-law, their names not to be pro- 
nounced, iii. 338, 342, 343 

Sisyphus, the stone of, x. 298 

Sit (Set), malignant Egyptian god, iii. 68, 
See Set 

Sita, wife of Rama, the Holy Basil (¢z/as¢) 
regarded as an embodiment of, ii. 26 

Sithon, king of the Odomanti, and his 
daughter Pallene, ii. 307 

Sitting on the ground prohibited to 
warriors, iii. 159, 162, 163 

Situa, annual festival of the Incas, ix. 
128 

Siu, a Sea Dyak, and his bird wife, iv. 
127 Sq. 

Siva, one of the persons of the Hindoo 
Trinity, i. 404; his wife Gauri, ii. 
77 $7. 

and Parvati, marriage of the images 
of, iv. 265 sg. 

Six hundred and sixty-six, the number of 
the Beast, iv. 44 

Sixpence, silver, witches shot with a, x. 
316 

Sixth day of the moon, mistletoe cut on 
the, xi. 77 

Sixty years, cycles of, xi. 77 2.! 

Siyins of North-Eastern India, their 
belief in demons, ix. 93 

Sizu in Cilicia, v. 144 

Skates worshipped by the Indians of Peru, 
viii, 250 

Skatsantzari, fiends or monsters in Mace- 
donia, ix. 320 

Skeat, W. W., on Malay rain-making, i, 
262; on the sanctity of the regalia 
among the Malays, i. 398; on the 
Rice-mother and Rice-child among the 
Malays, vii. 197 s¢gq. 

and Blagdon, C. O., on the power 
of medicine-men among the wild tribes 
of the Malay Peninsula, i. 360 sg. 

Skein, tangled, as a talisman to keep off 
ghosts, ix. 153 7.1 

Skeleton drenched with water as a rain- 
charm, i. 284 

Skene, W. F., on the Picts as Celts, ii, 
286 2.2 

Skin of slain animal placed on a dead 
man to recruit his strength, iii. 68 sg.; 
of sacrificial victim in Greek ritual, iti. 
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312; of ox stuffed and set up, V. 296 sg., 
viii. 5; body of Egyptian dead placed in 
a bull's, vi. 15 2.2; of sacrificial victim 
used in the rite of the new birth, vi. 
155 sg.; of sacrificed ram placed on 
statue of Ammon, viii. 41, 172; of 
sacrificed bird or animal, uses of, viii, 
170, 173 sg. See also Skins 

Skin-disease, bathing in dew at Midsummer 
as remedy for, V. 247, 248, x. 208; 
caused by eating a sacred animal, viii. 
25 5g7.; supposed remedy for, ix. 266; 
Mexican remedy for, ix. 298; leaping 
over ashes of fire as remedy for, xi. 2; 
traditional cure of, in India, xi. r92 

Skinner, Principal: J., on the burnt 
sacrifice of children, vi. 219 

Skins of sacrificed animals hung in sacred 
groves, ii. 11; of horses stuffed and 
set up at graves, v. 293, 294; of 
sacrificed animals stuffed or stretched 
on frameworks, viii. 5, 257 sg.; of 
sacrificial victims used to beat people, 
ix. 265; creatures that slough their, 
supposed to renew their youth, ix. 
302 sqq. 

of human victims, uses made of, 
v. 293; worn by men in Mexico, ix. 
265 Sg., 288, 290, 294 Sg., 296 Sqq., 
301 Sg. 

Skipping-rope played by Gilyaks at bear- 
festival, viii. 192 

Skoptsi or Skoptsy, the, a fanatical 
Russian sect, mutilate themselves, ii. 
145 2.1, iv. 196 2. 

Skull of dead king, drinking out of, as a 
means of inspiration, iv. 200, vi. 171; 
drinking out of a human, in order to 
acquire the qualities of the deceased, 
viii. 150; of enemy, lad at circum- 
cision seated on, viii. 153. See also 
Skulls 

Skull-cap worn by girls at their first 
menstruation, iii. 146; worn by Aus- 
tralian widows, iii. 182 7.7 

Skulls used as charms to cause invisi- 
bility, i. 150; of racoons prayed to for 
rain, i. 288; of bears nailed to sacred 
firs, ii. rz; of dead used as drinking- 
cups among the Australian aborigines, 
ii. 372; of dead kings of Uganda 
removed and kept, iv. 202 sg., vi. 169; 
human, as protection against powers of 
evil, vii. 241; the Place of, vii. 243; 
spirits of ancestors in their, viii. 123; 
of bears worshipped by the Ainos, viii. 
18x, 184; of foxes consulted as oracles, 
viii. 182; of bears as talismans, viii. 
197; Of turtles propitiated by turtle- 
fishermen, viii. 2443 of enemies de- 
stroyed, viii. 260 

—, ancestral, used in magical cere- 
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monies, i. 163; in rain-charm, i. 285; 
rubbed as a propitiation, iii. 197; 
offerings set beside, viii. 127 

Sky, twins called the children of the, i. 
267, 268; appeal to the pity of the, as 
a rain-charm, i. 302 sg.; Aryan god 

` of the, ii. 374 sg. ; observation of the, 
for omens, iv. 58; conceived by the 
Egyptians as a cow, V. 283 2.8; girls 
at puberty not allowed to look at the, 
X. 43, 45, 46, 69 R 

and earth, myth of their violent 
separation, V. 283 

Sky-god, Attis as a, v. 282 sgg. ; married 
to Earth-goddess, v. 282, with 7.2; 
mutilation of the, v. 283; invoked at 
Eleusis, vii. 69 

—— -god Zeus, vii. 65 

-goddess, the Egyptian, ix. 341 

-spirit, sacrifice of children to, iv. 
181 

Skye, x. 289; sacred wood in the island 
of, ii. 44; the need-fire in, ii. 238, x. 
148 ; the last sheaf called the Cripple 
or Lame Goat at harvest in, vii. 164, 
284 

Sladen, Colonel, expulsion of fire-spirit 
among the Shans witnessed by, ix. 141 

Slain, fear of the ghosts of the, iii. 165 


sgg. 

Slane, the hill of, Paschal fire lit by St. 
Patrick on the, x. 158 

Slaughter of the Dragon, drama of the, 
at Delphi and Thebes, iv. 78 sgg., 
89; myth of the, iv. 105 sgg. 

—— of prisoners often a sacrifice to the 
gods, v. 290 2.2 

Slave, charm to bring back a runaway, 
i. 152, 317; whipped for rain or sun- 
shine, i. 297; treated as the repre- 
sentative of heaven, i. 399 sg. 

Slave Indians will not taste blood, iii. 
241; do not pare nails of female 
children, iii. 263 

priests at Nemi, i. rx 

women, religious ceremony per- 
formed by, ii. 313, ix. 258 

Slave Coast of West Africa, custom ob- 
served by the mother of stillborn twins 
on the, i. 269 #.'; the Ewe negroes 
of the, i. 317, iii, 263; the Ewe- 
speaking peoples of the, ii. 15, 149, 
iii. 9, 116, 119, 222, 323, V. 83 7.1, 
ix. 74; negroes of the, their story of a 
fungus which revealed a murder, ii. 33; 
negroes of the, allure the tree-spirit 
from the tree, ii. 35; exorcism of 
demons from children on the, iii. 106 ; 
Jebu on the, iii. 121; children pro- 
tected against demons by iron on the, 
iii. 235; the Yoruba-speaking negroes 
of the, iii, 252, viii. 149; custom at 
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end of mourning on the, iii. 286 ; pre- 
caution as to the spittle of kings on 
the, iii. 289; Porto Novo on the, iv. 
117; Whydah on the, iv. 188; sacred 
men and women on the, v. 65, 68; 
the Adeli of the, viii. 116; custom of 
widows on the, xi. 18 sg. ; use of bull- 
roarers on the, xi. 229 ”. See also 
Ewe negroes 

Slaves succeed to kingdom in Ashantee 
in default of sons and sisters’ sons, 
ii, 275; succeed to kingdom in the 
Fantee country to exclusion of sons, ii. 
275; licence granted to, at Saturnalia, 
i, 312, ix. 307 Sg., 350 sJ., 351 5g. 3 
female, licence accorded to, at the 
Nonae Caprotinae, ii. 313 sg.; run- 
away, charm for recovering, iii. 305 
sg. ; sacrificed as substitutes for their 
masters at the funeral of a king, iv. 
117; sacred, in Western Asia, v. 39 
n.l; feasted by their masters, ix. 308, 
350 sg. ; feasted by their mistresses, 
ix. 346. See also Slave 

-— of the Earth Gods among the Ewe 
negroes, viii. 61, 62 2.1 

Slavonia, ‘‘ Carrying out Death” in, iv. 
240; Good Friday custom in, ix. 268 ; 
the Yule log in, x. 262 sg.; need- 
fire in, x. 282 

— (South), peasants of, threaten fruit- 
trees to make them bear fruit, ii. 21 ; 
crown their cattle on St. George’s Day 
as a protection against witchcraft, ii. 
126 sg.; the measures they take to 
bring down witches from the clouds, 
x. 345. See also Slavonians and Slavs 

Slavonian bride led thrice round the fire 
of her new home, ii. 230 

custom of throwing a knife or a hat 
at a whirlwind, i. 329 

Slavonians, South, housebreaker's charm 
to cause sleep among the, i. 148; 
thief’s charm among the, i. 153; 
their custom as to cast teeth, i. 178; 
their belief as to trees growing on 
graves, ii. 32 sg.; their belief as 
to the fertilization of barren women 
by fruit-trees, ii. 56 sg., 344; wash 
their cows in dew on Midsummer 
morning, ii. 127; their custom of im- 
pregnating a woman by sparks of fire, 
ii. 231 ; their belief as to stepping over 
a person, iii. 424; transfer their lazi- 
ness to a cornel-tree, ix. 54 sg. See 
also Slavonia and Slavs 

Slavonic countries, the corn-spirit as a 
dog or wolf in, vii. 271 

custom of ‘‘Carrying out Death,” 

ix. 230 A 

peoples, harvest customs concerning 

the last sheaf among the, sti. 144 579.; 
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‘« Easter Smacks " among the, ix. 268; 
need-fire among the, x. 280 s99., 344 
Slavonic stories of the external soul, xi. 
108 sgg. 
year, the beginning of the, ix. 228 
Slavs, tree-worship among the heathen, 
ii, 9; love charms and divination on 
_ St. George’s Day among the, ii. 345 
sq.; the thunder-god Perun of the, ii. 
365; custom of regicide among the, iv. 
52; festival of the New Year among 
the old, iv. 221; the old, began their 
year with March, iv. 221 sg.; ‘ Sawing 
the Old Woman” among the, iv. 242; 
the Corn-mother among the, vii. 132, 
135; black god and white god among 
the, ix. 92; the oak a sacred tree 
among the, xi. 89 ; oak-wood used to 
kindle sacred fires among the, xi. 91 
of the Balkan Peninsula, their mode 
of kindling fire by friction, ii. 237; 
will not blow on fire of hearth with 
their mouths, ii. 241; locks and keys 
as amulets among the, iii. 308 
of Carinthia, Green George on St. 
George’s Day among the, ii. 75, 343 
, South, their magic of footprints, i. 
211; St. George’s Day the chief fes- 
tival of spring among the, ii. 339 s5¢.; 
divine by the shoulder-blades of sheep, 
iii. 229 2.4; names of relations tabooed 
among the, iii. 337; practice of child- 
less women among the, in order to 
obtain children, v. 96; children of 
living parents at marriage among the, 
vi. 246; Midsummer fires among the, 
x, 178; the Yule log among the, 
X. 247, 258 sgg.; divination from 
flowers at Midsummer among’ the, 
xi. 50; their belief in the activity of 
witches at Midsummer, xi. 74 59. ; 
need - fire sometimes kindled by the 
friction of oak-wood among the, xi. 
9I 


, the Western, religious capital of, 
i. 383 

Slayers of leopards, rules of diet observed 
by, viii. 230 sg. 

Slaying of the Dragon, annual drama at 
Furth in Bavaria, ii. 163 sg. ; of the 
king in legend, iv. 120: sgg. ; of the 
Dragon by Apollo at Delphi, vi. 240 sg. 

Sleeman, General Sir William, on the use 
of scapegoats in India, ix. 190 sg. 

Sleep, homoeopathic magic of the dead 
used to produce, i. 147 5sgg.; charms 
employed by burglars to cause, i. 148 
sg. ; absence of soul in, ili. 36 sgg. ; 
forbidden in house after a death, fii. 


* 37 sg. ; sick people not allowed to, ili. 


95 ; on the ground forbidden, iii. 110 ; 
in bed forbidden, iii. 194; forbidden 
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to unsuccessful eagle-hunter, iii. 199; 
magic, at initiation, xi. 256 sg. 

Sleep of the god in winter, according to 
the Phrygians, vi. 41 

ve of war,” among the Blackfoot 
Indians, i. 147 

Sleeper not to be wakened suddenly, iii. 
39 sgg.; not to be moved nor his 
appearance altered, ili. 41 sg. 

Sleeping by day forbidden to women 
during the absence of warriors, i. 127 
Sq.; on the ground, custom observed 
by certain priests, ii. 248 

Sligo, County, the Druids’ Hill in, x. 229 

Sloe, twigs of the, burnt on May Day as 
a protection against witches, ix. 158 sg. 

Slope of Big Stones in Harris, x. 227 

of Virbius on the Esquiline hill at 
Rome, i. 4 7.5, ii. 321 

Sloth, the animal, imitated by masker, 
1x, 381 

Sloughing the skin supposed to be a 
mode of renewing youth, ix. 302 sgg. 

Slovenes, their custom of Green George 
on St. George's Day, ii. 79, 343 

of Overkrain burn a straw puppet 
on Shrove Tuesday, ii. 93 

Slovenians, their belief in the activity of 
witches on Midsummer Eve, xi. 75 

Slow-footed animals not eaten by some 
savage tribes lest they make the eaters 
slow also, viii. 139 sg. ; eaten by pre- 
ference by the Bushmen, viii, 140 sg. 

Small Bird clan of the Dinkas, iv. 31 

Smalipox not mentioned by its proper 
name, iii. 400, 410, 411, 416 ; Chinese 
cure for, by means of beans and a 
winnowing-sieve, vii. 9 sg.; clay figures 
offered as substitutes for living persons 
to the spirit of, viii. 106; transference 
of, in Mirzapur, ix. 6; demon of, 
transferred to a sow, ix. 33; attempt 
to deceive the spirit of, ix. 112 2.7; 
blood of monkey used to exorcize the 
devil of, ix. 117; spirit of, dismissed 
with tokens of respect and good-will, 
ix. 119; spirit of, driven out of village 
by drumming and dancing, ix. 120; 
flight from the evil spirit of, ix. 122 s¢.; 
barricade of cutting weapons erected 
against the evil spirit of, ix. 122; 
demon of, expelled by means of an 
image, ix. 172; expelled in a proa 
from Buru, ix. 186; sent away in a 
canoe by the Yabim of New Guinea, 
ix. 188 sg. 

Smearing the body as a means of impart- 
ing certain qualities, viii. 162 sgg. 

-—— blood on the person as a purifica- 
tion, iii. 104, 115; on persons, dogs, 
and weapons as a mode of pacifying 
their souls, iii. 219 ; on worshippers as 
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a mode of communion with the deity, 
viii. 316 

Smearing fat on person after a long 
absence, iii. 112 

gall of eagle on eyes of blear-sighted 

_ persons, i, 154 

lampblack on forehead to avert the 

evil eye, vi. 261 

porridge on the face before and after 

a journey, iii. 112; on the bodies of 

manslayers, iii. 176 

red paint on girls at puberty, x. 31 

—— sheep's entrails on body as mode of 
purification, iii. 174 

white clay on people after festival 
of first-fruits, viii. 75; on novices at 
initiation, xi. 255 2.1, 259 

Smell, evil, used to drive demons away, 
vi. 261, ix. 112 

Smeroe, Mount, volcano in Java, idols 
worshipped on, v. 221 

Smet, J. de, on human sacrifices among 
the Pawnees, vii. 239 7.1 

Smintheus Apollo, his worship said to 
have been instituted in order to avert 
mice, viii. 283 ; image of mouse in his 
temple in the Troad, viii. 283 

Smith, George Adam, on fertility of 
Bethlehem, v. 257 2.3 

Smith, Professor G. C. Moore, on the 
Straw-bear at Whittlesey, viii. 329 

Smith, W. Robertson, on rain thought to 
be caused by defilement, i. 301 2.2; 
on the hunting of souls, iii. 77 2.1; 
on the Raskolniks, iii. 96 2.1; on the 
covenant formed by eating together, 
iii. 130 ”.1; on the Mosaic laws com- 
pared with savage customs, iii. 219 2.1; 
on Arab legend of king bled to death, 
iii. 243 .7; on the original sanctity 
of domestic animals, iii, 247 2.5; 
on a vintage piaculum, iv. 8 2.1; on 
the date of the month Tammuz, v. ro 
n.l; on anointing as consecration, V. 
21 2.8; on Baal as god of fertility, v. 
26 sg. ; on caves in Semitic religion, V. 
169 2.5; on Tophet, v. 177 2.4; on 
the predominance of goddesses over 
gods in early Semitic religion, vi. 213 ; 
on the sacrifice of children to Moloch, 
vi. 220 2.4; on the date of the month 
Lous at Babylon, vii. 259 2.1 ; on the 
bouphonia, viii. 5 2.2; on the sacrifice 
of wild boars in Cyprus, viii. 23 2.3; 
on ceremonial purification, viii, 27 2.5; 
on the annual sacrifice of a sacred 
animal, viii. 31 2.1; on the reverence of 
pastoral peoples for their cattle, viii. 
35 2.7; as to disrespect for herring, 
viii. 251 #.5; on the sinew of the thigh, 
viii. 266 2.1; on a Syrian remedy for 
caterpillars, viii. 280 %2.: on an Arab 
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cure for melancholy, ix, 4 2.2; on 
Semiramis, ix. 369 sg. 

Smith, a spectral, x. 136 

Smith Sound, the Esquimaux of, iii. 
32 2.2 

Smith's craft regarded as uncanny, iii, 
236 2,5 

Smiths sacred, i, 349 ; viewed as inspired, 
iii. 237 7. 

Smoke used in rain-making, i. 249, 291 ; 
of cedar inhaled as means of inspira- 
tion, i. 383 sg. ; as a charm against 
witchcraft, ii. 330; made in imitation 
ot rain-clouds, x. 133 ; used to stupefy 
witches in the clouds, x. 345 ; used to 
fumigate sheep and cattle, xi. 12, 13 

of bonfires, omens drawn from the, 

x. 116, 131, 337; intended to drive 

away dragons, x. 161; allowed to 

pass over corn, X. 201, 337 

of Midsummer bonfires a preserva- 

tive against ills, x. 188; a protection 

against disease, x. 192; beneficial 
effects of, x. 214 sg. 

of Midsummer herbs a protection 

against thunder and lightning, xi. 48 ; 

used to fumigate cattle, xi. 53 

of need-fire used to fumigate fruit- 
trees, nets, and cattle, x. 280 

Smoke-hole, remains of slain bear at 
festival brought into the house through 
the, viii. 189 sg., 196, 256, 256 7.1 

Smoking as a means of inducing prophetic 
trance or inspiration, iv. 201, vi. 172}; 
as a means of inducing state of ecstasy, 
viii. 72; to appease a rattlesnake, viii. 
219; in honour of slain bears, viii. 
224, 226 

Smoking first tobacco of season, cere- 
mony at, viii. 82 

Smolensk Government, St. George's Day 
in the, ii. 333 $4. 

Smut in wheat, ceremony to prevent, ix, 

18 

Smyth, R. Brough, on fire customs of 
the Australian aborigines, ii. 257; on 
menstruous women in Australia, x. 13 

Snail supposed to suck blood of cattle, 
iii. 81 sg. 

Snails as scapegoats, ix. 52, 53 

Snake, used in rain-making, i. 287 sg. ; 
rajahs of Manipur descended from 
a, iv. 133; White, eaten to acquire 
supernatural knowledge, viii. 146; wor- 
shipped, viii. 316 sg.; said to wound a 
girl at puberty, x. 56; seven-headed, 
external soul of witch in a, xi. 144; 
external soul of medicine-man in a, xi. 
199. See also Snakes and Serpent 

or lizard in annual ceremony for 
the riddance of evils, ix. 208 

Snake - bites, homoeopathy- 


charms « Societies, 
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against, i 152 sg.; cured by snake- 
stones, i. 165; rattlesnake dance to 
ensure immunity from, i. 358 ; inocu- 
lation against, viii. 160 

Snake clan exposed their infants to snakes, 
viii. 174 sg. 

-entwined goddess found at Gournia 

in Crete, v. 88 

-priest, his ceremonies to appease 

spirit of slain serpent, viii. 219 

skin a charm against witchcraft, ii. 

336 

-stones thought to cure snake-bites, 

i. 165 ; superstitions as to, x. I5 34.5 

belief of the Scottish Highlanders con- 

cerning, Xi. 311 

tribe in the Punjaub, their worship 
of snakes, viii. 316 sg.; their treatment 
of dead snakes, viii, 317 

Snake's tongue on St. George’s Day or 
Eve, a charm to ensure talkativeness, 
ii. 345 7%., viii. 270 

Snakes, magical ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, i. 90; human wives of, 
ii. 149, 150; not called by their 
proper names, iii. 399, 401 sg., 
407, 408, 411; as fathers of human 
beings, v. 82; fed with milk, v. 84 
sgg.; respected by North American 
Indians, viii. 217 sgg.; sacred at 
Whydah, viii. 287; souls of dead 
princes in, viii. 288; souls of dead 
in, viii. 293, 294 sg.; dead, accorded 
a regular funeral, viii. 317; fat of, 
used as a hair-restorer, x. 14; thought 
to congregate on Midsummer Eve or 
the Eve of May Day, x. 15 sg. ; rain- 
water used as a charm against, x. 173 
spirits of plants and trees in the form 
of, xi. 44 2. ; sympathetically related 
to human beings, xi. 209 sg. See also 
Snake, Pythons, Rattlesnakes, and 
Serpents 

Snapping the thumbs to prevent the 
departure of the soul, iii. 31 

Snares set for souls, ili. 69 

Snipe, fever transferred to a, ix. 51 

Snorri Sturluson, on the dismemberment 
of Halfdan the Black, vi. 100 

Snow, external soul of a king in, xi. 102 

Snowdon, rain-making on, i. 307 

t‘ Sober” sacrifices, offered without wine 
by the ancient Greeks, i. 311 7.4 

Sobk, a crocodile-shaped Egyptian god, 
identified with the sun, vi, 123 

Sochit or Sochet, epithet of Isis, vi. 117 

Social progress, i. 420 

ranks, inversion of, at festivals, ix. 
359; 407 

s— revolution from democracy to 
despotism, i. 371 

secret, 


in North - Western 
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America, ix. 377 sgg.; and clans, 
totemic, related to each other, xi. 
272 sg, See also Secret societies 

Society, uniformity of occupation in 
primitive, i 245; ancient, built on 
the principle of the subordination of 
the individual to the community, v. 
300 ; stratification of religion accord- 
ing to types of, viii. 35 sgg.; three 
stages of, the hunting, the pastoral, 
and the agricultural, viii. 35, 37 

Society Islanders, their observation of the 
Pleiades, vii. 312 

Islands, offering of first-fruits in 
the, viii. 132 sgg. 

Socrates, church historian, on sacred 
prostitution, v. 37 2.2; on a reported 
murder of a Christian child by Jews, 
ix. 394 5g. 

Söderblom, N., on an attempted reform 
of the old Iranian religion, vi. 83 2.2 
Sodewa Bai and the golden necklace, 

story of, xi. 99 sg. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, the destruction 
of, V. 222 n.l 

Sods, grassy, a protection against witches, 
ii. 54; of turf, a protection against 
witchcraft, ii. 335, 338; freshly cut, 
a protection against witches, ix. 163 

Sodza, a lightning goddess, among the 
Hos of Togoland, ii. 370 

Soemara, in Celebes, were-wolf at, x. 312 

Soerakarta, district of Java, conduct of 
natives in an earthquake, v. 202 2.1 

Soest, customs at flax-pulling near, vii. 


225 

Sofala in East Africa, the Caffres of, 
their objection to be struck with any- 
thing hollow, i. 157; king of, revered 
as a god by his people, i. 392; kings 
of, put to death, iv. 37 sg.; dead kings 
of, consulted as oracles, iv. 201; the 
Makalanga near, x. 135 7.? 

Sogamoso or Sogamozo, in South 
America, the pontiff of, supernatural 
powers ascribed to, i. 416; heir to the 
throne of, not allowed to see the sun, 
x. 19 

Sogble, a lightning god, among the Hos 
of Togoland, ii. 370 

Sogne Fiord in Norway, Balder's Grove 
on the, x. 104, xi. 315 

Soissons, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337 ”.2 

Sokari (Seker), a title of Osiris, vi. 87 

Soku, West Africa, cut hair buried in 
cairns at, iii, 274 5g.- 

Sol invictus, title of Mithra, v. 304 2.2 

Solanum campylanthum, burned by 
Nandi women in the cornfields, vi. 47 

Solaparuta in Sicily, custom on Palm 
Sunday at, i. 300 

Solar festival in spring, xi. 3 
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Solar and lunar years, early attempts to 
harmonize, iv. 68 sg., vii. 80 sg., ix. 
325 5-1 339) 34% 577. 

myth theory, i. 333 

—— theory of the fires of the fire- 
festivals, x. 329, 331 $97., xi. 15 59., 72 

Soldiers, foods tabooed to, in Madagascar, 
ah ted Sa; Roman, celebration of the 
Saturnalia by, ii. 310, ix. 308 sg. See 
also Warriors 

Solms-Laubach, Graf zu, on the artificial 
fertilization of fig-trees, ii. 314 7.2 

Solok district of Sumatra, rain-making 
in, i. 278 

Solomon, King, his name used by Malay 
fowlers in snaring pigeons, iii. 408, 
418; puts Adoni-jah to death, v. 51 7.” 

, the Baths of, in Northern Pales- 
tine, resorted to by childless wives in 
the hope of obtaining children, v. 78 ; 
in Moab, visited by barren women in 
order to get children, v. 215 sg. 

Solomon Islanders, their expulsion of 
demons, ix. 116 

Islands, Florida, one of the, iii. 80, 
viii. 85, 126, 297; places sacred to 
ghosts in the, iii. 80; pigs sacrificed 
to ghosts in the, iii. 247; San Cristoval 
in the, iii. 247; fear of passing under 
a fallen tree in the, iii. 250; Ugi, one 
of the, iii. 250, 277; cut hair buried 
in the, to prevent it falling into the 
hands of sorcerers, iii. 277; ghosts of 
gardens feared in the, viii. 85; Guadal- 
canar, one of the, viii. 126; first-fruits 
offered to the dead in the, viii. 126 sg. ; 
Saa, one of the, viii. 127, 297; belief 
in the transmigration of human souls 
into animals in the, viii. 296 sgg.; 
Savo, one of the, viii. 297; Ulawa, 
one of the, viii. 297, 298; fatigue 
transferred to sticks, stones, or leaves 
in the, ix. 9 

Solör, in Norway, harvest custom at, 
vil. 225 

Solstice, the summer, and the Olympic 
festival, iv. 90; swinging at, iv. 280; 
the Nile rises at, vi. 3x 2.1, 33; Basuto 
chiefs regulate the calendar at, vii. 117; 
rain-making ceremony of the Zuni at, 
viii. 179; new fire kindled by the Zuni 
at, X. 132, 133; its importance for 
primitive man, x. 160 sg. 

, the winter, reckoned by the ancients 

the Nativity of the Sun, v. 303, x. 246; 

Egyptian ceremony at, vi. 50; Aztec 

festival of killing and eating a god at, 

viii.go; dramatic processions represent- 
ing the corn spirit at, viii. 325; festival 
of the Koryaks after, ix. 126 sg.; new 

fire kindled by the Zuni at, x. 132; 

Persian festival of fire at, x. 269 
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Solstices observed by Californian Indians, 
Vil. 125; festivals of fire at the, x. 132 
SJ., 246, 247, 331 sg.; the old pagan 
festivals of the two, consecrated as the 
birthdays of Christ and St. John the 
Baptist, x. 181 sg.; fern-seed gathered 
at the, xi. 290 sg. ; mistletoe gathered 
at the, xi, 291 sg. 

Solstitial fires perhaps sun-charms, xi, 292 

Soma, Hindoo deity, x. 99 2.2; sacrifice 
of, in Vedic India, iii. 159 ”.; wor- 
ship of the stone which presses out the 
juice of the, ix. 90 

Somali, marriage custom of the, vi. 246, 
247 

Somersetshire, Midsummer fires in, x. 
199 

Somerville, Professor William, on the 
time for coupling ewes and rams, ii. 
328 n.4; on the agricultural term ‘‘ to 
stool,” vii. 193 2. 

Somme, the river, ceremony of carrying 
lighted torches on the first Sunday in 
Lent in villages on, x. 113; the depart- 
ment of, mugwort at Midsummer in, 
xi. 58 

Sommerberg, the Grass King at Whit- 
suntide on the, ii. 86 

Somosomo, a Fijian island, sacredness 
of priests and chiefs in, i. 389 

Son, father thought to be reborn in his, 
iv. 188 sgg., 287 (288 in Second Im- 
pression); abdication of father on 

7 birth of a son in Polynesia, iv. 190; 

‘ abdication of father when his son 
comes of age, in Fiji, iv. 191; father 
fought and dispossessed by his son 
among the Corannas, iv. 191 sg. 

of the Father,” ix. 419 sg. 

of God, alleged incarnation of the, 

in America, i. 409 

of a god, v. 51. See also Sons 

—— of the king sacrificed for his father, 
iv. 160 sgg. 

Son-in-law, his name not to be pro- 
nounced, iii. 338 sg., 344, 345 

Songish or Lkungen tribe of Vancouver 
Island, their formal reception of the 
first salmon caught in the season, viii. 
254 i 

Sont. of the corn-reapers, vii. 214 $9.3 
liturgical, revealed by gods, ix. 381 

and dances, religious, of North-West 
American Indians, ix. 378 sg. 

Sonnenberg, gout transferred to fir-trees 
in, ix. 56 

Sonnerat, French traveller, on the fire- 
walk in India, xi, 6 sgg. 

Sons, Roman kings not succeeded by 
their, ii. 270 ; of king’s sister preferred 
to king’s own sons under female kin- 


ship, ii. 274 sg. 


ee 
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Sons of God, v. 78 sgg. 

of gods, iv. 5 

Soosoos of Senegambia, 
society, xi. 261 sg. 

Sopater accused of binding the winds, i. 
325 

Sophocles, on the calamities entailed by 
the crimes of Oedipus, ii. r15; onthe 
wooing of Dejanira by the river 
Achelous, ii, 161 sg.; on the burning 
of Hercules, v. 111 ; his play Tripto- 
lemus, vii. 54 

Soracte, Mount, ix. 311; sanctuary of 
Feronia at, iv. 186 2.°; fire-walk of 
the Hirpi Sorani on, xi. 14 sg. 

‘*Soranian Wolves" (Hirpz Sorani), at 
Soracte, iv. 186 2.4, xi. 14, 91 7.7 

Soranus, Italian god of Mount Soracte, 
xi, 14; etymology of his name, xi. 
I5 72.1, 16 

Sorcerers regarded as chiefs, i. 337 sg., 
342 sg.; souls extracted or detained 
by, ili, 69 sgg. ; influence wielded by, 
iii, 107; make use of cut hair and 
other bodily refuse, iii. 268 sg., 274 S4., 
278, 281 sg.; injure men through 
their names, iii. 320, 322, 334; as 
protectors against demons, ix. 94; 
exorcize demons, ix. 113 ; Midsummer 
herbs a protection against, xi. 45; 
detected by St. John’s wort, xi. 55; 
detected by fern root, xi. 67. See also 
Magic, Magicians, Medicine-men 

or priests, order of effeminate, vi. 
253 397. 

Sorcery, the dread of, iii. 268; pointing 
sticks or bones in, x. 14; bonfires a 
protection against, x. 156; sprigs of 
mullein protect cattle against, x. 190; 
mistletoe a protection against, xi. 85 ; 
savage dread of, xi. 224 sg. See also 
Magic, Witchcraft 

and witchcraft, Midsummer plants 
and flowers a protection against, xi. 45, 
46, 49, 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 
67, 72 

Sorcha, the King of, in a Celtic tale, xi, 
127 Sg. 

Sori, a person of the Batta Trinity, ix. 
88 2} 

Sorrentine Peninsula, puppet representing 
Lent sawn in two in the, iv. 245 

Sorrowful One, the vaults of the, opened 
by the Boeotians in the month of sow- 
ing, vi. 41 

Sorrows, the Master of, at funerals 
among the Chams, i. 280 

Sositheus, his play Dafknis, vii. 217 

Sothic or Siriac period in ancient Egypt, 

. Vi. 36 ‘ aa 

Sothis, Egyptian name for the star Sirius, 
vi. 34. See Sirius 


their secret 
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Sotih, the, of Burma, revere a priestly 
king, iii. 237 
Soul, belief in the pre-existence of 
the human, i. 104; the perils of the, 
iii. 26 sgg.; conceived as a man- 
nikin, iii. 26 sgg.; ancient Egyptian 
conception of the, iii. 28 sg.; re- 
presentations of the soul in Greek 
art, iii, 29 #.1; as a butterfly, ili. 29 
n.l, 41, 51 Sg.; absence and recall of 
the, iii. 30 sgg.; attempts to prevent the 
soul from escaping from the body, iii. 
30 sgg.; sickness attributed to the 
absence of the, iii. 32, 42 sgg.; tied by 
thread or string to the body, iil. 32 sg., 
43, 51; conceived as a bird, iii. 33 3g. ; 
absent in sleep, iii. 36 sgg.; in form of 
fly, iii. 36, 39; in form of mouse, iii. 
37, 39 7.7; in form of lizard, iii. 38 ; 
caught in a cloth, iii. 46, 47, 48, 52, 
53, 64, 67, 75 sg.; identified with the 
shadow, iii. 77 sgg.; identified with the 
reflection in water or a mirror, iii. 92 
Sgg-; supposed to escape at eating and 
drinking, iii. 116; in the blood, iii. 
240, 241, 247, 250; identified with the 
personal name, iii. 319; of rice not to 
be frightened, iii. 412; of man-god 
transferred to his successor, iv. 10; 
of a tree in a bird, vi. 111 2.1; of the 
rice in the first sheaf cut, vi. 239; of 
the rice captured in a basket or box, 
vii. 185; of rice in a blue bird, vii. 295; 
thought to be seated in the liver, viii, 
147 sg.; the notion of, a quasi-scientific 
hypothesis, xi, 221; the unity and 
indivisibility of the, a theological 
dogma, xi. 221. See also Souls 
—— of chief in sacred grove, xi. 161 
—— of child deposited in a coco-nut, xi. 
154 sg.; deposited in a bag, xi. 155; 
bound up with knife, xi. 157 
, external, in afterbirth (placenta) or 
navel-string, i. 200 sg.; in folk-tales, 
xi. 95 sgg.; in parrot, xi. 97 sg.; in 
bird, xi. 98 sg.; in necklace, xi. 99 sg. ; 
in a fish, xi. 99 sg., 122 sg.; in cock, 
pigeon, starling, spinning- wheel, pillar, 
xi, 100 5g.; in a bee, xi. ror; in a 
lemon, xi. 102; in a tree, xi. 102; in 
a barley plant, xi. 102; in a box, xi. 
102, 117, 143 7.4, 149; ina firebrand, 
xi. 103; in hair, xi. 103 5¢.; in snow, 
xi. 103 sg.; in two or three doves, xi. 
104; in a ten-headed serpent, xi. 104 
sq.; in a pumpkin, xi. 105 ; in a spear, 
xi. 105; in a dragon, xi. 105; in a 
gem, xi. 105 sg.; in an egg, xi. 107, 
125, 127, 140 5sg.; in a duck’s egg, xi. 
109 Sg., IIS Sg., 116, IIQ SJ., 120, 
126, 130, 132; in a blue rose-tree, xi. 
110; in a bird, xi. III, 119, 142, 150; 
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in a pigeon, xi. 112 5g.; in a light, xi. 

116; in a flower, xi. 117 5g.; in grain 

of sand, xi. 120; in a stone, Xi. 125 

n.l, 156; in a thorn, xi. 129; in a 

gem, xi. 130; in a pigeon’s egg, xi. 

132, 139; in a dove's egg, xi. 133 ; in 

a box-tree, xi. 133; in the flower of 

the acacia, xi. 135 5sg.; in a sparrow, 

xi. 137; in a beetle, xi. 138, 140; in 

a bottle, xi. 138; in a golden cock- 

chafer, xi. 140; in a dish, xi. 141 5g.; 

in a precious stone, xi. 142; in a bag, 

xi. 142; in a white herb, xi. 143; in 

a wasp, xi. 143 5g.; in a twelve-headed 

serpent, xi. 143; in a golden ring, xi. 

143; in seven little birds, xi. 144; in 

a seven-headed snake, xi. 144; in a 

quail, xi. 144 sg.; in a vase, xi. 145 

sg.; in a golden sword and a golden 

arrow, xi. 145; in entrails, xi. 147 5¢.; 
in a golden fish, xi. 147 $g., 220; in 

a hair as hard as copper, xi. 148; ina 

cat, xi. 150 sg.; in a bear, xi. 151; in 

a buffalo, xi. 151; in a hemlock branch, 

xi. 152; in folk-custom, xi. 153 5¢¢.; 

in inanimate things, xi. 153 sgg.; in 

a mountain scaur, xi. 156 ; in ox-horns, 

xi. 156; in roof of house, xi. 156; in 

a tree, xi. 156; in a spring of water, 

xi. 156; in capital of column, xi. 156 

Sqg.; in a portrait statue, xi. 157; in 

plants, xi. 159 sgg.; in animals, xi. 

196 sgg.; of shaman or medicine-man 

in animal, xi. 196, 199; kept in totem, 

xi. 220 sgg. 

Soul of iron, xi. 154 

a of Osiris," a bird, vi. rro 

of rice, vii. 180 sgg.; eating the, 

viii. 54 

of ruptured person passes into cleft 

oak-tree, xi. 172 

, succession to the, iv. 196 sgg. 

of woman at childbirth deposited in 
a chopping-knife, xi, 153 sg. 

Soul-boxes, amulets as, xi. 155 

-cakes eaten at the Feast of All Souls 

in Europe, vi. 70, 71 $g., 73, 78 Sqq- 

-stones, xi. 156 

-stuff in the East Indies, vi. 182 5¢.; 
of ghosts, ix. 182 

Soule, a ball contended for in Normandy, 
ix, 183 

‘*Souling,” custom of, on All Souls’ Day 
in England, vi. 79 

Day”’ in Shropshire, vi. 78 

Soulless King, whose soul was in a duck’s 
egg, Lithuanian story of the, xi. 113 
sqq. 

Souls strengthened with iron, i. 159 sg. s 
ascribed to trees, ii. 12 sgg.; of an- 
cestors in trees, ii. 29 sg., 30, 31, 32; 
of ancestors supposed to be in fire 
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on the hearth, ii. 232; every man 
thought to have four, iii. 27, 80; light 
and heavy, thin, and fat, iii, 29; trans- 
ference of, iii. 49, 51; impounded in 
magic fence, iii, 56; abducted by 
demons, iii. 58 sgg.; transmigrate into 
animals, iii, 65, viii. 285 sgq.; brought 
back in a visible form, iii. 65 599.; 
caught in snares or nets, iii, 69 sgq.; 
extracted or detained by sorcerers, 
iii. 69 sgg.; enclosed in tusks of 
ivory, iii. 70; conjured into jars, 
iii, 7o; shut up in boxes, iii. 70, 
76; shut up in calabashes, iii, 72; 
gathered into a basket, iii. 72; trans- 
ferred from the living to the dead, iii. 
73; wounded and bleeding, iii. 73; 
supposed to be in portraits, iii. 96 sgg. ; 
of slain enemies propitiated, iii. 166 ; 
of beasts respected, iii. 223 ; immortal, 
attributed by savages to animals, viii. 
204; of people at a house-warming 
collected in a bag, xi. 153; male and 
female, in Chinese philosophy, xi. 221 ; 
the plurality of, xi. 221 sg. 

Souls of the dead, trees animated by 
the, ii. 29 sgg.; in certain fish, ii. 
30; all malignant, iii, 145; cannot 
go to the spirit-land till the flesh 
has decayed from their bones, iii. 
372 2.°; supposed to resemble their 
bodies, as these were at the moment of 
death, iv. 10 sg,; associated with fall- 
ing stars, iv. 64 sgg.; transmitted to 
successors, iv, 198; reincarnation of 
the, v. 91 sgg.; brought back among 
the Gonds, v. 95 sg.; in caterpillars, 
viii. 275 5g.; received once a year by 
their relations, ix. 150 sgg.; sit round 
the Midsummer fire, x. 183, 184 

, feasts of All, vi. 51 sgg. 

——, human, attracted by rice, iii. 
34 59g-, 45 5gg.; transmigrate into 
totemic animals, xi. 223 

South America. See America, South 

American Indians, their insensibility 

to pain, iv. 138; their indifference to 

death, iv. 138; women’s agricultural 
work among the, vii. 120 sgg.; their 
practice of bleeding themselves to 
relieve fatigue, ix. 12 sg.; attribute 
fatigue to a demon, ix. 20; their 
mutual scourgings at ceremonies con- 

nected with the dead, ix. 262 

Sea Islands, human gods in the, i. 

387 ; continence of fishermen in the, 

iii. 193; the Pleiades worshipped in 

the, vii. 312 

Slavonian housebreakers, their 

charm to cause sleep, i. 148. See 

also Slavonians, South 

Slavs, devices of women to obtain 

ra 
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offspring among the, v. 96; marriage 
customs of the, vi. 246. See also Slavs, 
South 

Southey, R., on women’s agricultural 
work among the Brazilian Indians, vii. 
122; on custom of consuming the 
ashes of relations among the Brazilian 
Indians, viii. 157 

Sovereignty, reluctance to accept the, on 
account of its burdens, iii. 17 sgg. 

Sovkou, ancient Egyptian deity, repre- 
sented by a masker, ii. 133 

Sow, the white, of Alba Longa, ii. 
187 2.4; corn-spirit as a, vii. 298 
597. ; aS scapegoat, ix. 33 ; the cropped 
black, at Hallowe’en, x. 236, 240 

Sower, the Wicked, driven away on the 
first Sunday in Lent, x. 107, 118 

Sowerby, James, on mouse-ear hawk- 
weed, xi. 57; on orpine, xi. 61 7.4; 
on yellow hoary mullein, xi. 64; on 
the Golden Bough, xi. 284 2.3; on 
mistletoe, xi. 316 2.5 

Sowers carry locks as charm to keep 
off birds, iii. 308; and ploughmen 
drenched with water as a rain-charm, 
Vv. 238 sq. 

Sowing, homoeopathic magic at, i. 136 
sqq. ; curses for good luck at, i. 281; 
sexual intercourse before, ii. 98; 
periods of abstinence observed before, 
ii. 98, 105 ; tug-of-war before, ii. roo ; 
continence at, ii. 105, 106; in Italy 
and Sicily, time of, ii. 311 2.5; Prussian 
custom at, v. 238 sg.; rites of, vi. 40 
5gq.; in Greece, time for, vii. 45, 50, 
318; festival of Demeter at, vii. 46 
n.2; sacrifice to Demeter at, vii. 57; 
festival of the Kayans of Borneo at, 
vii. 93 sgg., III; masquerade of the 
Kayans at, vii. 186 sg.; time of, deter- 
mined by observation of the sun, vii. 
187; goat killed at, vii. 288 ; the corn- 
spirit as a pig at, vii. 300; cake called 
Christmas Boar eaten by farm-servants 
and cattle at time of barley sowing, 
vii. 303; at Magnesia in the Greek 
month Cronion, viii. 7, 8 .1; cere- 
monies at, among the Chams, viii. 57 ; 
offerings at, in the North-Western 
provinces of India, viii. 117 ; offerings 
at, among the Kachins of Burma, 
viii. 120 sg.; customs observed by 
Saxons of Transylvania at, viii, 274 
sq.; prayer at, among the Khonds, 
ix. 138; expulsion of demons at, ix. 
225; Saturn the god of, ix. 232, 346; 
dances at, ix. 234.5¢g.; in Italy, season 
of the spring, ix. 346; fast from flesh, 

. eggs, and grease at, ix. 347 7.4 

, goddesses of, personated by oid 

women, ix. 238 
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Sowing and planting, time of, determined 
by the observation of the Pleiades, vii. 
309, 313 sgg.; regulated by the phases 
of the moon, vi. 133 sgg. 

and ploughing, ceremony of, in the 
rites of Osiris, vi. 87, 90, 96; rite of, 
at the Carnival, vii. 28 

Sowing corn, Ovambo custom at, ii. 46 

the fields, human sacrifices at, vii. 

236, 238 Sg., 240 Sg. 

hemp seed, divination by, at Hal- 

lowe’en, xX. 235 

seed, to make children grow, vii. 

rr; done by women, vii. 113 3g. ; 

done by children, vii. 115 sg. 

the winter corn, goat killed at, vii. 
288 

Sown fields, fire applied to, on Eve of 
Twelfth Night, ix. 316, 318, 321 

Sozomenus, church historian, on sacred 
prostitution, v. 37 

Spachendorf, in Silesia, ‘‘ the Burying 
of Death,” effigy burnt at, iv. 250, x. 
119 

Spades and hoes, human victim killed 
with, vii. 239, 251 

Spae-wives and Gestr, Icelandic story of 
the, xi. 125 sg. 

Spain, belief as to death at ebb-tide in, 
i. 167; acorns used as food in, ii. 355, 
356; ‘*Sawing the Old Woman” at 
Mid-Lent in, iv. 240, 242; seven- 
legged effigies of Lent in, iv. 244; 
custom of swinging at Christmas in, iv. 
284; bathing on St. John’s Eve in, v. 
248; the Iberians of, vii. 129; sticks 
or stones piled on scenes of violent 
death in, ix. 15; the three mythical 
kings on Twelfth Day in, ix. 329; 
Midsummer fires and customs in, x. 
208 ; bathing at Midsummer in, xi. 
29; vervain gathered at Midsummer 
in, xi. 62 

Spanish cathedrals, the Boy Bishop in, 
ix. 338 

Spark Sunday in Switzerland, x. 118 

Sparks of fire supposed to impregnate 
women, ii. 197, 231; of Yule log 
prognosticate chickens, lambs, foals, 
calves, etc., X. 251, 262, 263, 264 

Sparrow, external soul of a jinnee in a, 
xi. 137 

Sparrows, charms to keep them from the 
corn, viii, 274 

Sparta, the two kings of, i. 46 sg. ; their 
relation to Castor and Pollux, i. 48- 
50 


, State sacrifices offered by the kings 
at, i. 46; warned by oracle against a 
‘‘lame reign,” iv. 38; funeral games 
in honour of Leonidas and Pausanias 
at, iv. 94; destroyed by an earth- 
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quake, v. 196 #.*; octennial tenure 
of kingship at, vii. 82, 85 
Spartan king, his fire-bearer, ii. 264 
kings, supposed divinity of, i. 48 
sg. ; not to be touched, iii. 226 


. Spartans, their sacrifice of horses to the 


sun, i. 315 sg.; their kings liable to 
be deposed every eighth year, iv. 58 
sq. ; their attempt to stop an earth- 
quake, v. 196; their flute-band, v. 
196; their red uniform, v. 196; at 
Thermopylae, v. 197 2.1; their regard 
for the full moon, vi, 141; their 
brides dressed as men on the wedding 
night, vi. 260 

Spear in magic, i. 347; custom of wound- 
ing the dying with a, iv. 13 sg. ; sacred, 
used to slay human victim, ix. 218; 
used to help women in hard labour, 
xi. 14; external soul in a, xi, 105 

Spearing taro stalks, as a charm, vii. 102, 
103 - 

Spears, sacred, used to slaughter sacri- 
ficial victims, iv. 19, 32, V. 274; used 
to expel demons, ix. 115, 116 

Spectral Huntsman, iv. 178 

Speech, particular forms of, used in 
addressing social superiors, i. 402 2. ; 
special form of, used between a man 
and his wife’s mother, iii. 346; special 
form of, used by rice-reapers to deceive 
the rice-spirit, vii. 184. See also Lan- 
guage and Words 

Speicher, in the Eifel, St. John’s fires at, 
x. 169 

Speke, Captain J. H., his experience of 
the distrust of strangers in Africa, iii. 
108 sq. 

Spell recited at kindling need-fire, x. 
290 ; of witchcraft broken by suffering, 
X. 304 

and prayer, vii. 105 

Spells cast by strangers, iii. 112; at 
hair-cutting, iii. 264 sg.; for growth 
of crops, vii. 100; narrative, vii, 104 
sgg.; imperative, vii. 105; and in- 
cantations used in arts and crafts, ix. 
81; cast on cattle, x. 30I, 302; 
cast by witches on union of man and 
wife, x. 346 

Spelt-goat, name given to the last sheaf 
threshed at harvest in Baden, vii. 286 

Spencer, Baldwin, on reincarnation of 
the dead, v. 100 7,8 

Spencer, B., and F. J. Gillen, on a cere- 
mony for the multiplication of white 
cockatoos, i. 89; on the confusion of 
a man with his totem, i. 107 2.*; 
on infanticide among the Australian 
aborigines, iv. 180 .1, 187 2.8; on 
Australian belief in conception without 
sexual intercourse, v. 99; on an Aus- 
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tralian cure for headache, ix, 2; on 
initiation of Australian medicine-men, 
xi. 238 

Spencer, Herbert, his theory of the 
material universe compared to that of 
Empedocles, viii. 303 sgg. 

Spenser, Edmund, on an Irish custom 
as to blood of friends, iii. 244 sy. 

Sperchius, River, hair of Achilles devoted 
to the, ili. 26r 

Spermus, king of Lydia, marries the 
widow of his predecessor, ii. 281 ; his 
wickedness, v. 183 

Spices used in exorcism of demons, iii. 
105 5g. 

Spider imitated by actor or dancer, ix. 381 

Spiders in homoeopathic magic, i. 152; 
ceremony at killing, viii. 236 sg.; used 
to extract vicious propensity, ix. 34 

Spieth, J., on human gods among the 
Hos of Togoland, i. 397; on the Ewe 
peoples, v. 70 7.” ; on the ceremonies 
at eating the new yams among the 
Hos, viii. 59 sgg.; on the religion of 
the Ewe negroes, ix. 76 2.} 

Spindle, woman winds thread on, while 
sugar-cane is planted, viii. 119 

Spindles not to be carried openly on the 
highroads, i. 143; not to be twirled 
while men are in council, i. 114 

Spinning forbidden to women under 
certain circumstances, i. 113 sg. 

on highroads forbidden in ancient 

Italy, i. x13, viii, r19 72.5 

of mummer at Carnival, viii. 333 

Spinning-wheel, external soul of ogress 
in a, xi. 100 

Spinning acorns or figs as a charm ‘to 
promote the growth of the crops, vii. 
102, 103 

tops at sowing festivals, vii. 95, 97, 
187 

Spirit of Beans, Iroquois, vii. 177 

, Brethren of the Free, i. 408 

of the Corn, Iroquois, vii. 177. See 

Corn-spirit 

of dead apparently supposed to 
decay with the body, iii. 372 

— or god of vegetation, effigies of, 
burnt in spring, xi. 21 sg.; reasons 
for burning, xi. 23; leaf-clad repre- 
sentative of, burnt, xi. 25 

, the Great, of the American Indians, 

iv. 3; his gift of corn to men, vii. 177 

of Squashes, Iroquois, vii. 177 M 

of vegetation brought to houses, ii. 
74. See also Vegetation 

Spirit animals supposed to enter women 
and be born from them, V. 97 5¢. 

-children left by ancestors, v. 100 sg. 

-house shut during absence of 

warriors, i, 129 
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Spirits of dead fathers thought to attend 
warriors, i. 129; of plants in shape of 
animals, ii. 14; of trees threatened, ii, 
205qq.; of wild beasts killed in thechase, 
hunting dogs protected against, ii. 
128; women married to water-spirits, 
li, 150 sgg.; sacrifices to water-spirits, 
ii. 155 sgg.; of slain enemies conciliated, 
iii. 182; of slain animals propitiated 
by savages, iii. 190 ; averse to iron, iii. 
232 sqqg.; evil, fear of attracting the 
attention of, iii. 334; of tin mines and 
gold mines treated with deference, iii. 
407, 409 sg.; taboos on common words 
based on a fear of, iii. 416 sgg.; of 
ancestors in the form of animals, v. 83; 
supposed to consort with women, v. 
91; of forefathers thought to dwell in 
rivers, vi. 38; evil, averted from 
children, vii. 6 sgg. ; of the dead sup- 
posed to influence the crops, vii. 104 ; 
distinguished from gods, vii. 169; 
imitation of, vii. 186; retreat of the 
army of, ix. 72 sg. ; guardian, ix. 98; 
good and evil, personated by children, 
ix. 139; Festival of Departed, ix. 
154;. 0f water propitiated at Mid- 
summer, xi. 31; of plants and trees 
in the form of snakes, xi. 44 2.1 See 
also Ancestral spirits, Dead, and Souls 

of dead chiefs worshipped by the 

whole tribe, vi. 175, 176, 177, 179, 

IBI sg., 187; thought to control the 

rain, vi. 188; prophesy through living 

men and women, vi. 192 sg.; Te- 

incarnated in animals, vi. 193. 

of the hills, their treasures, xi. 69 

of land, conciliation of the, iii. 110 


sg. 

Spiritual economy, mysterious law of, i. 
405 

husbands among the Akamba, ii, 

316 5g. 

power, its divorce from temporal 
power, iii. 17 sgq. 

Spitting in contagious magic, i. 201; in 
a purificatory rite, iii. 175 ; forbidden, 
iii, 196; as a protective charm, iii. 
279, 286, 350, 395; upon knots as a 
charm, ili. 302; to avert evil omens, 
iv, 61; at sight of falling stars, iv. 61, 
63, 65; to avert demons, iv. 63; as 
a mode of transferring evil, ix. 3, 10, 
II, 41 sg., 187; at ceremony for 
expulsion of evils, ix. 208 

Spittle, used in magic, i. 57, iii. 268, 
269, 287 sgg. ; divination from, i. 99; 
tabooed, iii. 287 sgg. ; effaced or con- 
cealed, iii. 288 sgg. ; used in making 
a covenant, ili. 290; magical virtue of, 
wii. 247, 250; as a protection against 
demons, ix. 118 
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Spoil taken from enemy purified, iii. 177 

Spoletium, sacred grove near, li, 122 

Spoons used in eating by tabooed per- 
sons, iii. 141, 148, 189 

Sports, athletic, at harvest, vii. 76 sg. 
See also Contests, Games 

Spottiswoode, in Berwickshire, harvest 
customs at, vil. 153 34. 

Sprachbriicken, in Hesse, the Harvest- 
goat at, vii. 283 

Sprained leg, Scotch cure for, by means 
of nine knots in a black thread, iii. 
304 sg. 3 

Spree, the river, requires its human victim 
on Midsummer Day, xi. 26 

Spreewald, the Wends of the, 
wreaths at Midsummer, xi. 48 

Sprenger, the inquisitor, his practice of 
shaving the heads of witches and 
wizards, xi, 158 

Sprigs, green, placed on stumps of felled 
trees, ii, 37 5g. 

Spring, magical ceremonies for the re- 
vival of nature in, iv. 266 sgg. ; called 
Persephone, vi. 41; ceremony at be- 
ginning of, in China, viii. ro sgg. ; 
rites to ensure the revival of life in, 
ix. 400 

, the Sacred,” among the ancient 

Italian peoples, iv. 186 sg. 

and summer, myths of divinities 
and spirits to be told only in, iii. 384 

Spring customs and harvest customs 
compared, vii. 167 $94. 

equinox, drama of Summer and 

Winter at the, iv. 257; custom of 

swinging at the, iv. 284; (vernal), 

sacrifice to Cronus at the, ix. 352 

festival of Dionysus, vii. 15 

Spring, oracular, at Dodona, ii. 172; 
sacrificial, at Upsala, ii. 364 ; external 
soul in a, xi. 156. See also Springs 

Springbok, why Bushman hunters will 
not eat, viii. 141 

Springs troubled to procure rains, i. 
30r; hot, resorted to by women in 
order to get offspring, ii. 161, V. 213 
sqg.; Which confer prophetic powers, 
ii. 172; oracular, iv. 79 sg. ; worship 
of hot, v. 206 sgg.; bathing in, at 
Midsummer, v. 246, 247, 248, 249; 
underground, detected by divining- 
rod, xi. 67 sg. 

Springwort, mythical plant, procured at 
Midsummer, xi. 69 sgg.; reveals 
treasures, opens all locks, and makes 
the bearer invisible and invulnerable, 
xi, 69 sg. 

Sprinkling with holy water, iii. 285 sg. 

Sproat, G. M., on seclusion of girls at 
puberty, x. 43 5g. 

Spruce trees free from mistletoe, xi. 315 


their 
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Squashes, the spirit of, conceived by the 
Iroquois as a woman, Vii. 177 

Squeals of pigs necessary for fruitfulness 
of mangoes, X. 9 

Squills used to beat human s.apegoats 
and image of Pan, ix. 255 sg. 

Squirrels in homoeopathic magic, i. 155 ; 

` asked to give new teeth, i. 180; souls 
of dead in, viii. 291 sg.; burnt in the 
Easter bonfires, x. 142, xi. 40 

Squirting water as a rain-charm, i, 249 
Sg., 277 5q.; on people at Midsummer, 
v. 248, X. 193 

Sri, Hindoo goddess of crops, vii. 
182 

Srongtsan Gampo, king of Tibet, intro- 
duced Buddhism into Tibet, iii. 20 

Stabbing men’s shadows in order to injure 
the men, iii. 78, 79 

reflections in water to injure the 
persons reflected, iii. 93 

—— a transformed witch or were-wolf 
in order to compel him or her to 
reveal himself or herself, x. 315 

Stade, Hans, captive among Brazilian 
Indians, on their distrust of books, iii. 
231 

Stadium, the Olympic, iv. 287 

Staffordshire, All Souls’ Day in, vi. 793 
the Yule log in, x. 256 

Stag, emblem of longevity, i. 169 2.1 

Stamfordham, in Northumberland, need- 
fire at, x. 288 sq. 

Stammering, homoeopathic charm to 
cure, i. 156 

Standard of conduct shifted from natural 
to supernatural basis, iii. 213 

——, Egyptian, resembling a placenta, 
vi. 156 2.1; Egyptian cubit, deposited 
in the temple of Serapis, xi, 217 

Standing on one foot, custom of, iv. 149, 
150, 155, 156; on sacrificed human 
victim as a purificatory rite, ix. 218 

Stanikas, male children of sacred prosti- 
tutes in Southern India, v. 63 

Star, falling, in magic, i. 84; falling, as 
totem, iv. 61 

of Bethlehem, v. 259, ix. 330 

, the Evening, in Keats's last sonnet, 

i, 166 

, the Morning, said to have enjoined 

human sacrifices on the Pawnees, vil. 

238; personated by a man, ix. 238 

of Salvation, v. 258 

Star-spangled cap of Attis, v. 284 

Starling, external soul of ogress in a, xi 
100 

Stars, time when the stars are vanishing, 
i. 83 2.2; the souls of Egyptian gods 
in, iv. 5; shooting, superstitions as 
to, iv. 58 sgg.; shooting, associated 
with the souls of the dead, iv. 64 sgg. ; 
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their supposed influence on human 
destiny, iv. 65 sg., 67 sg.; effect 
of agriculture in stimulating a*know- 
ledge of the, vii. 307; their supposed 
influence on the weather, vii. 318 

Starvation as a mode of executing royal 
criminals, iii, 242, 243 

Statius, on the festival of Diana at N emi, 
i, 12 2.7; on the grove of Egeria, i. 
18 2.4 

Statue beheaded instead of man, iv, 158 

Stebbing, E. B., on Loranthus vestitus 
in India, xi. 317 72.2 

Steele, Sir Richard, on titular kings in 
the Temple, ix. 333 

Steiermark, Marburg in, the corn-spirit 
as wolf and bear at, viii. 327 

Steinau, in Kurhessen, the Fox in the 
corn at, vii. 296 

Steinen, Professor K. von den, on the 
discovery of fire by friction, ii, 257 
m.1; on the bull-roarer, xi. 233 7.2 

Steinn in Hringariki, barrow of Halfdan 
at, vi. 100 

Séelis, a kind of mistletoe, xi. 317, 318 

Stella Maris, an epithet of the Virgin 
Mary, vi. 119 

Stengel, P., on sacrificial ritual of Eleu- 
sis, V. 292 2.3 

Stepmother, marriage with a, as a title to 
the throne, ii. 283, iv. 193 

Stepping over persons or things for- 
bidden, iii. 159 sg., 194, 423 S9q.; 
over dead panther, iii, 219; or jump- 
ing over a woman, viii. 70 z. See 
also Jumping 

Sterile beasts passed through Midsummer 
fires, X. 203, 338 

Sterilizing influence ascribed to barren 
women, i. 142 

Sternberg, Leo, on the bear-festivals of 
the Gilyaks, viii. 196, 199 7.1, 201 3. ; 
on attitude of the Gilyaks towards 
animals, viii. 206; on the belief in 
demons among the Gilyaks, ix. 101 sg. 

Sternberg, in Mecklenburg, need-fire at, 
X. 274 

Stettin, the Old Man at harvest in the 
villages near, vii. 220 sg. 

Stevens, Captain John, on a temporary 
substitute for a Shah of Persia, iv. 
158 sg. 

Stevens, H. Vaughan, on fire-making 
among the Djakuns, ii. 236 

Stevenson, Mrs. Matilda Coxe, on the 
Zuni custom of killing tortoises from a 
sacred lake, viii. 179 

Stewart, Balfour, on the conservation of 
energy, viii. 262 7.1 

Stewart, C. S., on Polynesian atua, i. 
387 2.1 À 

Stewart, Jonet, a wise van xi. 184 
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Stewart, W. Grant, on witchcraft in the 
Highlands, x. 342 7.4 

Stheni, near Delphi, old chestnut trees 
at, xi. 317 

Sticks, fertilizing virtue attributed to 
certain, ix. 264 sg. See also Digging- 
sticks 

, charred, of bonfires, protect fields 

against hail, x. 144 

, charred, of Candlemas bonfires, 

superstitious uses of, x. 131 

, Charred, of Easter fire, super- 

Stitious uses of, x, 121 ; preserve wheat 

from blight and mildew, x. 143 

, charred, of Midsummer bonfires, 

planted in the fields, x. 165, 166, 173, 

174; a charm against lightning and 

foul weather, x. 174, 187, 188, 190; 

kept to make the cattle thrive, x. 180; 

thrown into wells to improve the water, 

x. 184 ; a protection against thunder, 

X. 184, 192 

, Sacred, representing ancestors, ii. 

214, 216, 222 sgg. See also Churinga 

and stones, evils transferred to, ix. 
8 sqq. ; piled on the scene of crimes, 
ix. 13 sgg. See also Throwing 

—— whittled, in religious rites, viii. 185, 
186 7., 192, 196, 278, ix. 261, X. 
138 z.! 

Stiens of Cambodia propitiate the souls 
of the animals which they kill, viii. 


237 

Stiffness of back set down to witchcraft, 
X. 343 7., 345 

Stigand, Captain C. H., on the sacrifice 
of the first-born among tribes to the 
south of Abyssinia, iv. 182 

Stinging young people with ants and 
wasps, custom of, ix. 263, x. 61, 
62 sg.; as a form of purification, x, 
61 s99. 

Stipiturus malachurus, emu-wren, men's 
“brother” among the Kurnai, xi. 
216 

Stlatlum Indians of British Columbia 
respect the animals and plants which 
they eat, vi. 44 

Stockholm, leaf-market on the Eve of 
St. John at, ii. 65 

Stocks, sacred, among the Semites, v, 
107 59g. 

Stolen kail, divination by, at Hallowe’en, 
X. 234 sg. 

Stomach of eater, certain foods forbidden 
to meet in, viii, 83 sgg. 

Stone used in ceremony to facilitate 
childbirth, i, 74; supposed to cure 
jaundice, i. 80; bitten by a dog in 

„ homoeopathic magic, i. 157 ; treading 
on a, as a homoeopathic charm, i. 
160; magic of heavy, vii. roo; tooth- 
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ache nailed into a, ix. 62; look of 
a girl at puberty thought to turn 
things to, x. 46; external soul in a, 
xi. 125 #.1, 156; precious, external 
soul of khan in a, xi. 142; magical, 
put into body of novice at initiation, 
xi, 271 

Stone, the Hairy, at Midsummer, x. 212 

, holed, in magic, to make sunshine, 

i. 313 

, sacred, used in purification of 
murderer, i. 26; (Zapis manalis), used 
in rain-making at Rome, i. 310, ii. 
183 

Stone Age in Denmark, ii. 352; agricul- 
ture in the, vii. 79, 132 

-curlew as a cure for jaundice, i. 80 

knives and arrow- heads used in 

religious ritual, iii, 228 

-throwing as a fertility charm, i. 
39; at Mecca, rite of, ix. 24; in 
ancient Greece, ix. 24 5g. 

Stonehaven, the last sheaf called the 
Bride at, vii. 163 

Stones anointed in order to avert bullets 
from warriors, i. 130; tied to trees 
to make them bear fruit, i 140; 
magical, which cause boils, i. 147; 
homoeopathic magic of, i. 160 sgq.; 
oaths upon, i. 160 sg.; employed to 
make fruits and crops grow, i. 162 
sqq. ; thrown on grave as arain-charm, 
i. 286; rain-making by means of, i. 
304 $g., 345, 346; in charms to 
make the sun shine, i. 312, 313, 314; 
put in trees to prevent sun from 
setting, i. 318; placed in trees to 
indicate height of sun, i. 318; in wind 
charms, i. 319, 322 sg.; oiled as a 
rain-charm, i. 346; human souls 
conveyed into, iii, 66, 73; ghosts 
in, iii. 80; on which a man's shadow 
should not fall, iii. 80; fastened to 
last sheaf, vii. 135 sg., 138, 139; 
criminal crushed between, at Mexi- 
can harvest-festival, vii. 237; wor- 
shipped, viii. 127 sg. ; heaped up near 
shrines of saints, ix. 21 sg. ; communion 
by means of, ix. 21r sg.; thrown at 
demons, ix. 131, 146, 152; thrown 
into Midsummer fire, x. 183, IQI, 
212; placed round Midsummer fires, 
x. 190; carried by persons on their 
heads at Midsummer, x. 205, 212; 
at Hallowe'en fires, divination by, x. 
230 Sg., 239, 240; used for curing 
cattle, x. 324, 325; magical, inserted 
by spirits in the body of a new 
medicine-man, xi. 235 

, the Day of, the day of the new 

moon in the month of Bhadon (August), 

i. 279 
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Stones, holed, custom of childless women 
passing through, v. 36, xi. 187; to 
commemorate the dead, vi. 203; sick 
people passed through, xi. 186 sgg. 

, precious, homoeopathic magic of, 

i, 164 sg. 

, sacred, anointed, v. 36; among 

the Semites, v. 107 sgg. ; among the 

Khasis, v. 108 2.1, See also Churinga 

and sticks, evil transferred to, ix. 
8 sgg. ; piled on the scene of crimes, 
ix. 13 sgg. See also Throwing 

Stoning, execution by, ix. 24 7.2 

Stoning human scapegoats, ix. 253, 254 

Stool at installation of Shilluk kings, iv. 
24 

Stoole, near Downpatrick, Midsummer 
ceremony at, X. 205 

Stopfer, maskers in Switzerland, ix. 
239 

Storeroom (penus), sacred, ii. 205 sg. 

Stories told as charms, vii. 102 sgg. 

Storm fiend exorcized by bells, ix. 246 
sq. 

Storms, Catholic priests thought to 
possess the power of averting, i. 232; 
thought to be caused by the spirits of 
the dead, ii. 183; caused by cutting or 
combing the hair, ii. 271, 282 

Stourton, in Warwickshire, the Queen of 
May at, ii. 88 

Stout, Professor G. F., on an argument 
for immortality, viii. 26x 7.1 

Stow, in Suffolk, witch at, i. 210 

Stow, John, on Lords of Misrule, quoted, 
ix. 331 sg.; on Midsummer fires in 
London, x. 196 sg. 

Strabo, on a marriage custom of the Sam- 
nites, ii. 305 ; on the use of acorn-bread 
in Spain, ii. 355 ; on the concubines of 
Ammon, v. 72; on Albanian moon- 
god, v. 73 .*; on Castabala, v. 168 
n.8; his description of the Burnt Land 
of Lydia, v. 193; on the frequency of 
earthquakes at Philadelphia, v. 195; 
his description of Rhodes, v. 195 2.3; 
on Nysa, v. 206 2.1; on the priests of 
Pessinus, v. 286; on the Sacaea, ix. 
355, 369, 402 2.1; on the sacred slaves 
at Comana, ix. 370 #.4; on the wor- 
ship of the goddess Ma at Comana, ix. 
421 2.1; on the sanctuary at Zela, ix. 
421 2.1; on the Hirpi Sorani, xi. 14; 
on the human sacrifices of the Celts, xi. 
32 

Strack, H. L., on the accusations of 
ritual murder brought against the 
Jews, ix. 395 2.2 

Strackerjan, L., on fear of witchcraft in 
Oldenburg, x. 343 7. 

Strange land, ceremonies at entering 3, 
iii. 109 sgg. 
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Strangers, taboos on intercourse with, 
iii. IOI sgg.; suspected of practising 
magical arts, iii, 102; ceremonies at 
the reception of, iii. 102 sgg.; dread 
of, iii. 102 sgg.; spells cast by, ili. 112; 
killed, iii. 113 ; excluded from religious 
rites, vii. 94, 111, 187, 249; slain as 
representatives of the corn-spirit, vii. 
217 ; regarded as representatives of the 
corn-spirit, vii. 225 sgg., 230 3g., 253; 
preferred as human victims, vii. 242 

Strangulation as a mode of executing 
royal criminals, iii. 242, 243 

Strap of wolf's hide used by were-wolves, 
X. 310 2.1 

Strata of religion and society, viii. 36 sg. 

Strath Fillan, the harvest Caz/leach (Old 
Wife) in, vii. 166 

Strathpeffer, in Ross-shire, Beltane ban- 
nocks near, X. 153 

Strathspey, sheep passed through a hoop 
of rowan on All Saints’ Day and Bel- 
tane in, xi. 184 

Stratification of religion according to 
types of society, viii. 35 sgg.; of 
religious beliefs among the Malays, 
ix. 90 2.1 

Stratonicea in Caria, eunuch priest at, v. 
270 #."; rule as to the pollution of 
death at, vi. 227 sg. 

Straubing, in Lower Bavaria, the Corn- 
goat at cutting the last corn at, vii. 282 

Straw, the Yule, vii. 301 sg. ; of Shrove- 
tide Bear used to make geese and hens 
lay eggs, viii. 326; wrapt round fruit- 
trees as a protection against evil spirits, 
ix. 164; tied round trees to make them 
fruitful, x. 115 

Straw-bear at Whittlesey, viii. 329 

-bull, effigy placed on land of 

laggard tarmer at harvest, vii. 289 sg. 

-goat at threshing in Bavaria, vii. 286 

-man placed on apple-tree on April 
24th or 25th, vili. 6 

Stream, burial under a running, ili. 15 

Streams, menstruous women not allowed 
to cross running, x. 97; need-fire 
kindled between two running, x. 292 

Strehlitz, in Silesia, athletic sports at 
harvest near, vii. 76; driving away 
witches on Good Friday near, ix. 157 

Strength of people bound up with their 
hair, xi. 158 sg. 

Strepsiades in Aristophanes, on the cause 
of rain, i. 285 

Striking or throwing blindfold at corn, 
cocks, and hens, xi. 279 2.4 

String or thread used to tie soul to body, 
iii. 32 5g., 43, 51 

String music in religion, V. 54 ss 

Strings, knotted, as amulets, iil. 309. 
See also Cords, Knots, cc ends 
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Striped Petticoat Philosophy, The, x. 6 
Stromberg Hill, burning wheel rolled 
down the, at Midsummer, x. 163 
Stromness in the Orkneys, witch at, i, 
326 
‘Strong names" of kings of Dahomey, 
lil, 374 
Strudeli and Stritteli, female spirits ot 
the wood, driven away on Twelfth 
Night at Brunnen, ix. 165 
Strutt, Joseph, on Midsummer fires in 
England, x. 196 
Struys, John, on dances of women during 
war in Madagascar, i. 131 
Stseelis Indians of British Columbia, dread 
and seclusion of menstruous women 
among the, x. 89 
Stuart, Mrs. A., on withered mistletoe, 
xi. 287 7.1 
Stuart Lake in British Columbia, Tinneh 
Indians about, x. 47 
Stubbes, Phillip, his Anatomie of Abuses, 
ii. 66; on May-poles, ii. 66 sg. 
Stubble-cock, name of harvest-supper in 
Silesia, vii. 277 
Students of Fez, their mock sultan, iv. 
152 5g. 
Stuhlmann, Fr., on ceremony at entering 
a strange land, iii. 109 
Stukeley, W., on a Christmas custom at 
York, xi. 291 2.2 
Stumps of felled trees, green sprigs on, 
ii. 37 sg. 
Stuttgart, saying as to wind in corn near, 
vii. 292 
Styria, belief as to falling stars in, iv. 66 ; 
the Corn-mother in, vii. 133; the Corn- 
goat at harvest in, vii. 283 ; fern-seed 
on Christmas night in, xi. 289 
Styx, oath by the, iv. 70 7.1; the passage 
of Aeneas across the, xi. 294 
Su-Mu, a tribe of Southern China, said 
to be governed by a woman, vi. 211 2.2 
Sub-totems in Australia, xi. 275 2.1 
Subincision, use of blood shed at, i. 92, 
94 sg.; among the aborigines of 
Central Australia, i. 92, 93, 95, 97, 
154; in South-Eastern Australia, i, 
202; at initiation of lads in Australia, 
xi. 227 Sq., 234, 235 
Sublician bridge at Rome, puppets of 
rushes annually thrown from the, viii. 
107 
Subordination of the individual to the 
community, the principle of ancient 
society, V. 300 
Substitutes put to death instead of kings, 
iv. 56 sgg., 115, 160, 194 sg.; Slaves 
killed as substitutes for their masters 
„at a king's funeral, iv. 117; for human 
sacrifices, iv. 124, 214 sgg., V. 146 Sg., 
219 59., 285, 289, Vi. 99, 221, ix. 396 
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sq., 408; voluntary, for capital punish- 
ment in China, iv. 145 5g., 273 599.3 
temporary, for the Shah of Persia, iv. 
157 sgg.; voluntary, for corporal 
punishment in China, iv. 275 sg.; for 
animal sacrifices, viii. 95 2.7 

ês Substitutes for a person” in China, pup- 
pets burnt to avert misfortune, viii. 104 

Substitution of souls as a remedy for 
sickness, iii. 57; of puppet for soul of 
a sick man, iii. 62 sg. ; of animals for 
human victims, iv. 124, 165, 166 .}, 
177, Vii. 24, 33 $g., 249; Of child for 
parent in sacrifice, iv. 188, 194; of 
criminals for innocent victims in human 
sacrifices, iv. 195; of effigies for human 
victims in sacrifice, iv. 215,- 217 SÇ., 
vili. 94 sgg.; of rice-cakes for human 
victims, viii. 89; of cakes for animal 
victims, viii. 95 7. 

Subterranean Zeus, title of Pluto as god 
of fertility, vii. 66 

Subugo tree revered by the Masai, ii. 16 

Subura at Rome, viii. 42, 43, 44 

Succession to the chieftainship or king- 
ship alternating between several 
families, ii. 292 sgg.; in Polynesia, 
customs of, iv. 190 sg.; to the crown 
under mother-kin (female kinship), v. 
44, vi. 18, 210 2,1 

to the kingdom, in ancient Latium, 

ii. 266 sgg.; determined by a race, ii. 

299 sgg. ; determined by mortal com- 

bat, ii. 322; through marriage with 

the king’s widow, ii. 283, iv. 193 s¢.; 

through marriage with a sister, iv. 

193 sg. ; conferred by personal relics 

of dead kings, iv. 202 sg. 

to the soul, iv. 196 sgg. 

Sucla-Tirtha in India, expulsion of sins 
in, ix. 202 

Sudan, the negroes of, their regard for 
the phases of the moon, vi. 141; cere- 
mony of new fire in the, x. 134; human 
hyaenas in the, x. 313 

Sudanese, their conduct in an earthquake, 
v. 198; their respect for ravens, viii. 
221 

Sudeten Mountains in Silesia, bonfires on 
Midsummer Eve on the, x. 170 

Suffering, principle of vicarious, ix. I sg. ; 
intensity of, a means to break the spell 
of witchcraft, x. 304 

Sufferings and death of Dionysus, vii. 17 

Suffetes of Carthage, v. 116 

Suffocation as a mode of executing royal 
criminals, iii. 242 

Suffolk, anointing the weapon instead of 
the wound in, i 203; contagious 
magic of footprints in, i. 210; May 
Day custom as to hawthorn in bloom 
in, ii. 52; cure for ague in, ix. 68; 
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belief as to menstruous women in, x. 
96 2.2; duck baked alive as a sacrifice 
i, 8%, SOR Qi, 

Sufi II., Shah of Persia, temporary sub- 
stitute for, iv. 158 

Sugar-bag totem in Australia, v. ror 

»+— -cane cultivated, vii, 12%, 123; 
custom at planting, viii. 119; first- 
fruits of, offered to the sugar-cane 
god, viii. 119 

Suicide of Buddhist monks, iv. 42 sg. ; 
epidemic of, in Russia, iv. 44 5g.; as 
a mode of revenge, iv. 141; by hang- 
ing, iv. 282 

, hand of, cut off, iv. 220 z. 

, religious, iv. 42 sgg., 54 $49. ; in 
India, iv. 54 sg. 

Suicides, ghosts of, feared, iv. 220 2., 
v. 292 7.3, ix. 17 5g.; custom observed 
at graves of, v. 93 

Suk, the, of British East Africa, power of 
medicine-men among the, i. 344 5g. ; 
their belief in serpents as reincarna- 
tions of the dead, v. 82, 85; women’s 
work among the, vii. 117 sg. ; their 
rule as to partaking of meat and 
milk, viii. 84; give children the fat 
and hearts of lions to eat, viii. 142; 
their dread of menstruous women, x. 81 

Sukandar River, in Mirzapur, ghosts shut 
up in a tree on the, ix. 60 sg. 

Sulka (Sulkas), the, of New Britain, their 
way of stopping rain, i. 252 sg.; their 
rain-making by means of stones, i. 
304; their sacred stones, ii. 148; their 
notion as to the phosphorescence of 
the sea, ii. 155 2.1; their dread of a 
woman in childbed, iii. x5r; will not 
speak of their enemies by their proper 
name, iii. 331; tell stories only at 
evening or night, iii. 384 sg.; their 
belief as to meteors, iv. 65 

Sulla at the temple of Diana on Mount 
Tifata, ii. 380; at Aedepsus, v. 212 

t‘ Sultan of the Oleander,” magical efficacy 
attributed by the Moors to the, x. 18 

se of the Scribes,” an annual mock 
sultan at Fez, iv. 152 sg. 

Sultan Bayazid and his soul, iii. 50 

Sultans veiled, iii. 120 

Sumatra, images used in evil magic in, 
i. 58; magical images to obtain off- 
spring in, i 7r; pregnant woman 
not to stand at the door in, i. 114; 
homoeopathic magic at sowing rice 
in, i. 136; rain-charm by means of a 
black cat in, i. 291; rain-charm by 
means of a stone in, i. 308 59. ; 
ceremony at felling a tree in, ii 
37 ; Special language used in searching 
for camphor in, iii. 406 #.2; spirits of 
gold mines treated with deference in 
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iii, 409; personification of the rice in, 
Vil, IQI 5g., 196 sg.; observation of 
the Pleiades in, vii. 315; kinship of 
men with crocodiles in, viii, 212 ñ 
tigers respected in, viii, 215 59g. ; use 
of bull-roarers in, xi. 229 7”, 

Sumatra, the Battas (Bataks) of, i. 7r, 
193, 330, 398, ii. 41, 108, iii. 34, 45 
S., 104, 116, 296, 338, 405, V. 199, 
vi. 239, viii. 216, ix. 34, 87, 213; 
totemism among, xi. 222 sgg. 

, Central, treatment of the after- 

birth in, i. 193 

» Gayo, a district of, ii. 29, viii. 33 

——, the Gayos of, ii. 125, iii. 409 2.3, 410 

, Jambi kingdom in, iv, x 54 

, the Karo-Bataks of, i. 277 sg., iii, 

52, 263 

, the Kooboos of, xi. 162 2.2 

——, Lampong in, iii. 10 

, the Loeboes or Looboos of, vi. 

264, xi. 182 sg. 

, Mandeling in, i. 192 sg., vii. 197, 

viii. 216 

, the Mandelings of, ii. 36, iii. 296 

, the Minangkabauers of, i. 58, 140, 

193, lii. 32, 36, 41, Vii. 191, viii. 211 

59s, 215, X. 79 

ı Northern, the Gayos of, ii. 36 

——, Passier in, iv. 51 

, the Solok district of, i. 278 

Sumba, East Indian island, custom as to 
the names of princes in, iii. 376; annual 
festival of the New Year and of the 
dead in, vi. 55 sg. 

Sumerians, their origin and civilization, 
vV. 7 Sq. 

Summer, bringing in the, ii. 74, iv. 233, 
237, 238, 246 sgg.; myths of gods and 
spirits not to be told in, iii. 385 sg. ; 
on the Mediterranean rainless, v. 159 
sg. ; in Greece rainless, vii. 69 

called Aphrodite, vi. 41 

—, King of, chosen on St. Peter's 
Day, x. 195 

and winter, personal names dif- 
ferent in, iii. 386; dramatic battle of, 
iv. 254 sq. 

Summer festival of Adonis, v. 226, 232 72. 

solstice in connexion with the 

Olympic festival, iv. 90; swinging at 

the, iv. 280. See also Solstice 

trees, carried from house to house 
in Silesia, iv. 246; compared to May- 
trees, iv. 251 sq. 

Sun, prayers for children offered to the 
spirit of the, i. 72; prayers of women 
to the, after the departure of the war- 
riors, i. 130; charm of the setting, i. 165 
sq.; asked to give a new tooth, i. 181 
sg.; magical control of the, i. 311 sgg.; 
charms to cause the sun Je shine, i. 
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311 sgg. ; prayers to the, at an eclipse, 
i. 312; ancient Egyptian ceremonies 
for the regulation of the, i. aia 
human sacrifices offered by the Mexi- 
cans to the, i, 314 sg.; chief deity 
of the Rhodians, i. 315 ; supposed to 
drive in chariot, i. 315; chariots and 
horses dedicated by the Rhodians and 
kings of Judah to the, i. 315, viii. 453 
horses sacrificed to the, i. 315 59.3 
caught by net or string, i. 316; wor- 
shipped by the Lithuanians, i. 317 
sq. ; the father of the Incas, i. 415; 
Parthian monarchs the brothers of 
the, i. 417 sg. ; incense deposited in 
sanctuaries of the, ii. 107; marriage of 
a woman to the, ii. 146 sg.; wor- 
shipped by the Blackfoot Indians, ii, 
146; virgins of, in Peru, ii. 243 sgg., 
not allowed to shine on sacred persons, 
iii. 3, 4,6; sacrifices to, in ancient Egypt, 
lil. 227 2.; represented by a bull, iv. 71 
Sg.; represented as a man with a bull's 
head, iv. 75; perhaps personated by 
the Olympic victors, iv. QI, vii. 86; 
sacrifice of first-born children to the, iv, 
183 sg. ; called ‘‘the golden swing in 
the sky,” iv. 279; Adonis interpreted 
as the, v. 228; Osiris interpreted as 
the, vi. 120 sgg. ; called ‘‘the eye of 
Horus,” vi, 121; worshipped in 
Egypt, vi. 122, 123 sgg. ; the power 
of regeneration ascribed to the, vi. 
143 2.4; time of sowing determined by 
observation of the, vii. 187; Japanese 
deities of the, vii. 212; first-fruits 
offered to the, vii. 237, viii. 117; temple 
of the, at Cuzco, vii. 310; primitive me- 
chanisms for observation of the, vii. 314; 
festival of new fruits said to have been 
instituted by the, viii. 75; origin of the 
Yuchi Indians from the mother of the, 
viii. 75 ; the great chief of the Natchez 
descended from the, viii. 135 ; appeal 
to the, at confession of sins, ix. 3; re- 
appearance of, in the Arctic regions, 
ceremonies at, ix. 124 3g., 125 2.1; 
spirit who lives in the, ix. 186; hearts 
of human victims offered to the, ix. 
279, 280 sg., 298; Mexican story of 
the creation of the, ix. 410; rule not 
to see the, x. 18 sgg.; not to shine 
on girls at puberty, x. 22, 35, 36, 37, 
41, 44, 46, 47, 68; not to be seen by 
Brahman boys for three days, x. 68 
m.*; impregnation of women by the, 
X. 74 5g.; made to shine on women at 
marriage, x. 75; sheep and lambs 
sacrificed to the, x. 132; symbolized 
by a wheel, x. 334 2.1, 335; in the 
sign of the lion, xi. 66 sg. ; magical 
virtues of plants at Midsummer de- 
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rived from the, xi. 71 sg. ; in the sign 
of Sagittarius, xi. 82; calls men to 
himself through death, xi. 173, 174 
n.l; fern-seed procured by shooting 
at, on Midsummer Day, xi. 291; the 
ultimate cooling of the, xi. 307 

Sun, the birth of the, at the winter sol- 
stice, heathen festival of, V. 303 5¢¢.; 
x. 246, 331 sg.; Christmas, an old 
pagan festival of, v. 303 59g., X. 246, 
331 59- a 

and Earth, marriage of the, ii. 98 

SJ., 148, V. 47 59. 

, eclipses of the, ceremonies at, i. 

311, 312; beliefs and practices as to, 

iv. 73 2.2, 77, X: 162 ”.; defilement 

or poison thought to be caused by, x. 

162 2. 

, father of Alectrona, vili. 45 

, the Great, title of head chief of 

Natchez Indians, ii. 262, 263, viii. 

77 597. 

and Moon, their marriage cele- 

brated by the Blackfoot Indians, ii. 

146 sg. ; mythical and dramatic mar- 

riage of, iv. 71, 73 sg., 78, 87 Ssg., 

90, 92, 105 ; conjunction of, viii. 15 2.1 

, moon, and stars represented by 

globes at the Laurel-bearing festival at 

Thebes, iv. 88 sg.; human victims 

sacrificed to, by the heathen of Harran, 

vii. 261 sg. 

, priest of the, among the Blackfoot 
Indians, ii. 146 sg.; Athenian, uses a 
white umbrella, x. 20 #.1 

——, the rising, salutations to, vi. 193, 
ix. 416 

-———, the setting, homoeopathic magic 
of, i. 165 sg.; charms to prevent, i, 
316 sgg., ix. 30 2.2 

, temple of the, round, among 
Blackfoot Indians, ii. 147; at Cuzco, 
ii. 243, ix. 129, x. 132; at Baalbec, 
v. 163; among the Natchez, viii. 135 

——, the Unconquered, Mithra identified 
with, v. 304 

Sun - charms, i. 311 sgg., X. 3313; the 
solstitial and other ceremonial fires 
perhaps sun-charms, xi. 292 

clan of the Bechuanas, their magic 

to cause the sun to shine, i. 313 

-dial of the Dyaks, vii. 314 2.4 

——— -god, the, Egyptian ceremony to 
aid, i. 67 sg.; sacrifice for sunshine 
to, i. 291; no wine offered to, i. 311; 
the titles of, transferred to the kings of 
Egypt, i. 418; the Egyptian, i. 418, 
419, vi. 123 sgg., ix. 34I; draws 
away souls, iii. 64 sg.; supposed to 
drive in a four-horse car, iv. 91; 
annually married to Earth-goddess, 
Vv. 47 5g.; hymns to, vi. 123 sg.; Sûrya, 
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the Indian, xi. 1; wakened from his 
sleep by the fires of the Pongol festival, 
xi, 46 

Sun goddess, the Mikado an incarnation 
of the, i. 417, iii. 2; of the Hittites, v. 
133 ”.; the Japanese, ix. 213 7.1 

> -stone used in making sunshine, i. 

I 

oe names of father and mother not 
to be mentioned in, iii. 341 ; names of 
princes or chiefs not to be uttered in, 
iii. 376; names of certain animals 
tabooed in, iii. 415. See also Sun- 
danese 

Sundal, in Norway, need-fire in, x. 280 

Sundanese, their belief in the homoeo- 
pathic magic of house timber, i. 146; 
expel tree-spirit before they fell the 
tree, li. 36. See also Sunda 

Sunday, children born ona Sunday can 
see treasures in the earth, xi. 288 7.5 

of the Firebrands, the first Sunday 
in Lent, x. 110 

—— in Lent, the first, fire-festival on the, 
X. 107 $99. 

of the Rose, the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, iv. 222 2,1} 

Sunderbans, tigers called jackals in the, 
iii. 403 

Sunderland, cure for cough in, ix. 52 

Sunflower roots, revered by the Thompson 
Indians, ij. 13; ceremony at eating 
the, viii. 81 

Sung-yang, were-tiger in, x. 310 

Suni Mohammedans of Bombay cover 
mirrors at a death, iii. 95 

Sunkalamma, a goddess, her effigy made 
of rice and eaten sacramentally by the 
Malas of Southern India, viii. 93 

Sunless, Prince, Acarnanian story of, x. 21 

Sunset, stories not to be told before, iii. 
384 

Sunshine, use of fire as a charm to pro- 
duce, x. 341 sq. 

Sintevogel or Sunnenvigel, butterflies, 
expelled in Westphalia on St. Peter’s 
Day, ix. 159 7.1 i 

Superb warbler, called women’s '' sister” 
among the Kurnai, xi. 215 2.1, 216, 
218 

Superhuman power supposed to be 
acquired by actors in sacred dramas, 
ix. 382, 383 

Superiority of the goddess in the myths 
of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, vi. 201 sg. ; 
of goddesses over gods in societies 
organized on mother-kin, vi. 202 s9¢.; 
legal, of women over men in ancient 
Egypt, vi. 214 

Supernatural basis of morality, iii. 213 sg. 

beings, their names tabooed, iii 

384 sgg. 
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Superstition a crutch to morality, iii, 219; 
spring pageants originate in, iv. 269 
Superstitions as to the making of pottery, 
ii. 204 sg.; as to shooting stars, iv, 
60 sgg.; associated with the Twelve 
Nights, ix. 326 sgg.; as to women at 
menstruation, x. 76 sgg.; associated 
with May Day and Hallowe'en, x. 224; 
Index of, x, 270; about parasitic 
rowans, xi. 281 sg.; about trees struck 
by lightning, xi. 296 sgg. 

Superstitious practices to procure good 
crops, vii. 100; at the Midsummer 
festival of St. John the Baptist, xi. 
45 

Supper, the harvest, vii. 134, 138. See 
Harvest-supper 

Supplementary days in the Egyptian year, 
vi. 6, ix. 340 sg. ; in the ancient Mexi- 
can year, vi. 28 2.3; in the old Iranian 
year, vi. 67, 68; in the year of the 
Mayas of Yucatan, ix. 171, 340; in 
the Aztec year, ix. 339 sg. See also 
Intercalary 

Supply of kings, iv. 134 sgg. 

Supreme Being of the Ewe negroes, ix. 
74 Sq., 76 2.4 

Beings, otiose, in Africa, iv. 19 7. 

God of the Oraons, ix. 92 sg. 

gods in Africa, vi. 165, 173 34., 
174, 186, with note 5, 187 7,1, 188 sg., 
190 

Bre thal in Switzerland, new fire made 
by friction at Midsummer in the, x. 
169 Sg. 

Surinam, the Bush negroes of, ii. 385, 
viii. 26 

Surrey, the weald of, ii. 7 

Survival of the fittest, the principle of, 
apparently enunciated by Empedocles, 
viii. 306; stated by Aristotle, viii. 306 

Sfirya, the Indian sun-god, xi. 1 

Susa, to the south of Abyssinia, the king 
of, eats behind a curtain, iii. 119 

, in Persia, scene of the Book of 
Esther laid at, ix. 360, 366 

Sussex, belief as to cast teeth in, i. 
177 34. ; the weald of, ii. 7; belief in, 
as to ground on which blood has been 
shed, iii. 244; superstition as to 
clipped hair in, iii. 270 sg.; cleft ash- 
trees used for the cure of rupture in, 
xi. 169 sg. 

Sutherland, the corp chre in, i. 69 

Sutherlandshire, the harvest Maiden in, 
vii. 162; custom at eating new pota- 
toes in, viii. 51; the need-fire in, x. 
294 sg. ; sept of the Mackays, “' the 
descendants of the seal,” in, xi. 131 
sq. 

soe of Sierra Leone, kings among the, 
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Svayamvara, ancient Indian mode of 
determining a husband, ii. 306 

Swabia, homoeopathic magic at sowing 
in, i. 138 ; stones tied to fruit-trees in, 
i, 140; the Harvest-May in, ii. 48 ; 
May-trees in, ii. 68 ; church bells rung 
on Midsummer morning in, to drive 
away witches, il. 127; disposal of cut 
hair in, iii, 276; Whitsuntide mum- 
Mers in, iv. 207; Shrovetide or Lenten 
ceremonies in, iv. 230, 233; the Old 
Woman at harvest in, vii. 136; Altis- 
heim in, vii. 136; the Oats-goat at 
harvest in, vii. 282; Gablingen in, vii, 
282; last standing corn called the 
Cow in, vii. 289 ; the Cow at thresh- 
ing in, vii. 290; Obermedlingen in, 
vii. 290; the thresher of the last corn 
called the Sow in, vii. 298 sg. ; 
Friedingen in, vii. 298; Onstmet- 
tingen in, vii. 299; the ‘*‘ Twelve Lot 
Days" in, ix. 322; ‘‘burning the 
witch” on the first Sunday in Lent 
in, x. 116; custom of throwing lighted 
discs on the first Sunday in Lent in, x. 
116 sg. ; Easter fires in, x. 144 5g. 3 
custom at eclipses in, x. 162 z. ; the 
Midsummer fires in, x. 166 sg.; witches 
as hares and horses in, x. 318 sg. ; 
the divining-rod in, xi, 68 2.4; fern- 
seed brought by Satan on Christmas 
night in, xi. 289 

Swabian custom as to child's teething, i, 
180 

story of soul in form of mouse, iii. 

mel 

Swahili of East Africa, their New Year's 
Day, ix. 226 x.1; their ceremony of 
the new fire, x. 140; birth-trees 
among the, xi. 160 sg. ; their story of 
an African Samson, xi. 314 

Swahili charm by means of knotted cords, 
ili. 305 sg. 

Swallow, wooden effigy of, carried about 
the streets on the first of March, viii. 
322 n. 

Swallow dance among the Kobeua and 
Kaua Indians of Brazil, ix. 381 

Song, the Greek, viii. 322 z, 

Swallowing of souls by shamans, iii, 
76 sq. 

Swallows as scapegoats, ix. 35; stones 
found in stomachs of, x. 17 

Swami Bhaskaranandaji Saraswati, Hin- 
doo gentleman worshipped asa god, i. 

o 

T J. G., on the masked dances of 
the Indians of North-Western America, 
ix, 376 sq. 

Swan, guardian spirit of a woman as a, 
i. 200 

Swan-woman, Tartar story of the, xi. 144 
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Swan’s bone, used by menstruous women 
to drink out of, x. 48, 49, 50, 90, 92 

Swans, transmigration of bad poets into, 
viii, 308 

Swans’ song in a fairy taie, xi. 124 

Swanton, J. R., on the seclusion of girls 
at puberty among the Haida Indians, 
X. 45 7.1 

Swastika, carved on Hittite monument 
at Ibreez, v. 122 7.1 

Swazieland, knots as charms in, iii. 305 

Swazies, the, of South-Eastern Africa, 
their rain-making, i. 249; their king 
a rain-maker, i. 350 sg. 

Swearing on stones, i. 160 sg. 

Sweat, contagious magic of, i. 206, 213 ; 
of famous warriors drunk, viii. 152 
Sweating as a purification, iii. 142, 156,184 
Sweden, guardian-trees in, il. 58 ; birch- 
twigs on the eve of May Day in, 
ii, 64 sg.; bonfires and May-poles 
at Midsummer in, ii. 65 ; Midsummer 
Bride and Bridegroom in, ii. 92, V. 
251; cattle crowned in spring in, 
ii. 127 2.2; Frey and his priestess 
in, ii. 143 sg.; customs observed 
in, at turning out the cattle to graze 
for the first time in spring, ii. 341 
sg.; oaks and pines in the peat- 
bogs of, ii. 352; dramatic contest 
between Winter and Summer on May 
Day in, iv. 254; Maypole or Mid- 
summer-tree in, v. 250; kings of, 
answerable for the fertility of the 
ground, vi. 220; marriage custom in, 
to ensure the birth of a boy, vi. 262; 
custom at threshing in, vii. 149, 230; 
“ Killing the Hare ” at harvest in, vii. 
280; the Yule Boar in, vii. 300 sgg. ; 
Christmas customs in, vii. 301 sg. ; 
belief as to eating white snake in, viii. 
146; magpies' eggs and young carried 
from house to house on May Day in, 
viii, 321 2.3; the Yule Goat in, viii. 
327 sg.; heaps of stones or sticks to 
which passers-by add in, ix. 14 ; sticks 
or stones piled on scenes of violent 
death in, ix. 15, 20 sg.; offerings at 
cairns in, ix. 27; customs observed 
on Yule Night in, x. 20 sg. ; Easter 
bonfires in, x. 146; bonfires on the 
Eve of May Day in, x. 159, 336; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 172; the need- 
fire in, x. 280; bathing at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 29; ‘* Midsummer 
Brooms” in, xi. 54; the divining-rod 
in, xi. 69, 291; mistletoe to be shot 
or knocked down with stones in, xi. 
82; mistletoe a remedy for epilepsy 
in, xi. 83; medical use of mistletoe in, 
xi. 84; mistletoe used as a protection 
against conflagration in, xi. 85, 293; 
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mistletoe cut at Midsummer in, xi. 86; 
mystic properties ascribed to mistletoe 
on St. John's Eve in, xi. 86; Balder's 
balefires in, xi. 87; children passed 
through a cleft oak as a cure for rup- 
ture or rickets in, xi. 170; crawling 

* through a hoop as a cure in, xi. 184; 
superstitions about a parasitic rowan 
in, xi. 281 

Swedes, the heathen, their mimicry of 
thunder, i. 248 2.1; sacrifice their 
kings in times of dearth, i. 366 sg. 

Swedish kings, traces of nine years’ reign 
of, iv. 57 sg. 

peasants stick leafy branches in 

corn-fields, ii. 47 

popular belief that certain animals 
should not be called by their proper 
names, iii. 397 

Sweeping misfortune out of house with 
brooms, ix. 5 

out the town, annual ceremony of, 
ix. 135 

Sweet potatoes cultivated in Africa, vii. 
117; cultivated in South America, vii. 
121; cultivated in Assam, vii. 123; 
cultivated in New Britain, vii. 123; 
offering of, to the god of sweet pota- 
toes among the Maoris, viii. 133 

Sweethearts of St. John at Midsummer 
in Sardinia, ii. 92, V. 244 5g. 

Swelling and inflammation thought to be 
caused by eating out of sacred vessels 
or by wearing sacred garments, iii. 4 

Swiftness in running, charm to ensure, i. 
I55 

Swim or sink, in divination, i. 196; test 
used to determine a new incarnation, 
i 413 

Swine, herds of, in ancient Italy, ii. 354; 
a tabooed word to fishermen, iii. 394, 
395; not eaten by people of Pessinus, 
v. 265; not eaten by worshippers of 
Adonis, v. 265; not allowed to enter 
Comana in Pontus, v. 265; souls of 
the dead in, viii. 296 

, wild, their ravages in the corn, 
viii. 31 sgg. See also Pigs 

Swine's flesh sacramentally eaten, viii. 
20, 24; not eaten by worshippers 
of Attis, viii. 22; not eaten by Egyp- 
tian priests, viii. 24 2.? See also Pig's 
flesh and Pork 

Swineherds, their horns, ii. 354; for- 
bidden to enter Egyptian temples, viii. 


24 

Swing in the Sky, the Golden, descrip- 
tion of the sun, iv. 279 

Swinging, festival of, at Athens, i. 46 
z.l; at ploughing rite in Siam, iv. 
150, I5I, 156 sg.; aS a ceremony or 
magical rite, iv. 277 sgg.; on hooks 
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run through the body, Indian custom, 
Iv. 278 sg. ; as a cure for sickness, iv. 
279, 280 sg. ; as a mode of inspiration, 
lv. 280; images as a funeral rite, iv, 
282; as a ceremony of purification, 
iv. 282 sg. ; as a festal rite in modern 
Greece, Spain, and Italy, iv. 283 sg. ; 
for good crops, vii. ror, 103, 107 

Swiss superstition as to knots in shrouds, 
lii. 310 

Switzerland, the lake-dwellings of, ii. 
353; the Corn-goat, Oats-goat, and 
Rye-goat at harvest in, vii. 283; 
the Wheat-cow, Corn-cow, Oats-cow, 
Corn-bull, etc., at harvest in, vii. 
289, 291; omens from the cry of the 
quail in, vii. 295; weather forecasts 
in, ix. 323; Lenten fires in, x. 118 
$g.; new fire kindled by friction of 
wood in, x. 169 sg. ; Midsummer fires 
in, x. 172; the Yule log in, x. 249; 
need-fire in, x. 279 sg., 336; people 
warned against bathing at Midsummer 
in, xi. 27; the belief in witchcraft in, 
xi. 42 2.2; divination by orpine at 
Midsummer in, xi. 61 

Sword, biting a, asa charm, i. 160; girls 
married to a, v. 61 

——, a magical, possessed by Fire King, 
ii. 5 ; sacrifices offered to it, ii. 5 

Sword-fish thanked for being killed by 
the Ainos, viii. 251 

Swords to frighten evil spirits, i. 186; 
used to ward off or expel demons, ix. 
113, 118, I19, 120, 123, 203; carried 
by mummers, ix. 245, 251 

, golden, iv. 75 

Sycamore at doors on May Day, ii. 60; 
effigy of Osiris placed on boughs of, vi. 
88, 110; sacred to Osiris, vi. 110 

Sycamores worshipped in ancient Egypt, 
ii. 15; sacred among the Gallas, ii. 


4 
Seen) held by a Roman garrison, iv, 
144 %.2; inscriptions at, vi. 35 7.1 
Syleus, a Lydian, compelled passers-by 
to dig in his vineyard, vii. 257 sg. ; 
killed by Hercules, vii. 258 

Sylvan deities in classical art, ii. 45 

Symbolism, coarse, of Osiris and Dionysus, 
vi. II2, 113 

Symmachus on the festival of the Great 
Mother, v. 298 

Sympathetic magic, i. 51 sgq., ili. 164, 
201, 204, 258, 268, 287, iv. 77, Vil. 
102, 139, Vili. 33, 271, 311 Sg., iX. 399; 
its two branches, i.54; examples of, i. 
55 sgg. See also Magic 

relation between cleft tree and 

person who has been passed through 

it, xi. 170, 171 7%.l, 172; between 

man and animal, xi. 272 as : 
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Sympathy, magical, between a man and 
severed portions of his person, i. 175, 
iii. 267 sg., 283 

Synonyms adopted in order to avoid 
naming the dead, iii. 359 sgg. ; in the 
Zulu language, iii. 377; in the Maori 
language, iii. 381 

Syntengs of Assam, iv. 55. See Jaintias 

Syracuse, funeral games in honour of 
Timoleon at, iv. 94; the Blue Spring 
at, V. 213 7,1 

Syrakoi chose as king the man with the 
longest head, ii. 297 

Syria, charm to make fruit-trees bear in, 
i. 140; oak-tree worshipped in, ii. 16; 
St. George in, ii. 346, v. 78, 79, 90; 
belief as to stepping over a child in, 
iii, 424 ; Adonis in, v. 13 sgg. ; ‘' holy 
men” in, v. 77 sg.; hot springs resorted 
to by childless women in, V. 213 sgg. ; 
subject to earthquakes, v. 222 2,1; 
the Nativity of the Sun at the winter 
solstice in, v. 303; turning money at 
the new moon in, vi. 149; bones of 
sacrificial victim not broken in, viii. 
258 2.2; precaution against cater- 
pillars in, viii. 279; stones piled on 
graves of robbers in, ix. 17; practice 
of raising cairns near sacred places in, 
ix. 2x; Aphrodite and Adonis in, ix. 
386; restrictions on menstruous women 
in, x. 84 

Syrian bridegroom must have no knots 
on his garments, iii. 300 

custom of saluting the rising sun, 

ix. 416 

god Hadad, v. 15 

goddess at Hierapolis, hair offered 

to the, i. 29 

mother, her vow, iii. 263 

peasants believe that women can 

conceive without sexual intercourse, 

V. QI 

witch, her procedure described by 

Lucian, iii. 270 

women bathe in the Orontes to 

procure offspring, ii. 160; resort to 

hot springs to obtain offspring, ii. 

I6I, V. 213 sgg.; apply to saints for 

offspring, ii. 346, v. 78, 79, 90, 109 

writer on the reasons for assigning 
Christmas to the twenty-fifth of 
December, v. 304 sg. 

Syrians, their religious attitude to pigs, 
viii. 23 ; esteemed fish sacred, viii. 26 

Syrmia, the Yule log in, x. 262 sg. 

Syro-Macedonian calendar, iv. 116 2.1, 
ix. 358 2.1 

Szagmanten, in Tilsit district, the last 

s sheaf at harvest called the Old Rye- 
woman at, vii. 232 

Szis, the, of Upper Burma, the Father 
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and Mother of the Paddy (unhusked 
rice) among, Vil. 203 sg. 


7a-cul-lies, native name of the Carrier 
Indians, iii. 215 7.? 

‘Ta-ta-thi tribe of New South Wales, 
their mode of making rain by crystals, 
i, 304 

TAé-uz (Tammuz), mourned by Syrian 
women in Harran, v. 230 

Taanach, in Palestine, burial of children 
in jars at, v. 109 2.1 

Taara, the thunder-god of the Esth- 
onians, ii. 367 

Tabali, in South Nigeria, precaution as 
to the spittle of chiefs at, ili. 289 

Tabari, Arab chronicler, his story how 
King Sapor took the city of Atrae, x. 
82 sg. 

Tabaristan, rain- producing cave in, i. 
301 

Table, leaping from, a charm to make 
crops grow high, i. 138, 139 7. 

Tablets of destiny wrested by Marduk 
from Ningu, iv. rro 

Taboo, or negative magic, i. 111399., 143; 
of chiefs and kings in Tonga, ili, 133 
sq. ; of chiefs in New Zealand, iii. 134 
sqgq.; Esquimau theory of, iii. 210 sgg. ; 
the meaning of, iii. 224; conceived as 
a dangerous physical substance which 
needs to be insulated, x. 6 sg. 

, sanctity, and uncleanness, their 
equivalence in primitive thought, iii. 
285; sanctity and uncleanness not 
differentiated in the notion of, viii. 23 

Taboo rajah and chief, iii. 24 sg. 

Tabooed acts, iii. rox sgg. 

hands, iii. 133, 134, 138, 140 sgg., 

146 sgqg., 158, 159 #., 174, 265 

men at festival of wild mango in 

New Guinea, x. 7 sg. 

persons, iii. 131 sgg.; fed by others, 

iii. 133, 134 #.1, 138, 138 2.1, 139, 140, 

141, 142, 147, 148 2.1, 166, 167, 265; 

secluded, iii. 165; kept from contact 

with the ground, x. 2 sgg. 

things, iii. 224 sgg.; kept from 

contact with the ground, x. 7 sgg. 

village, viii. 122 

women at festival of wild mango in 

New Guinea, x. 8 

words, iii. 318 sgg. 

Taboos, homoeopathic, i. 116; con- 
tagious, i. 117; on food, i. 117 5g., 
ili, 291 sgg.; laid on the parents of 
twins, i. 262, 263 sg., 266; royal and 
priestly, iii. x sgg. ; on intercourse with 
strangers, iii. 101 sgg. ; on eating and 
drinking, iii, 116 sgg.; on showing 
the face, iii. 120 sgg. ; on quitting the 
house, iii. 122 sgg. ; on leaving food 
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over, iii. 126 sgg.; on persons who 
have handled the dead, iii. 138 sgg. ; 
on mourners, iii, 138 sgg. ; on lads at 
initiation, iii. 141 sg., 156 sg. ; on war- 
riors, iii. 157 sgg.; on man-slayers, ili. 
165 sgg. ; on murderers, iii. 187 sg. ; 
on hunters and fishers, iii. 190 sgg. ; 
transformed into ethical precepts, iii. 
214; survivals of, in morality, iii. 218 
sg. ; as spiritual insulators, ili, 224 ; 
on sharp weapons, iii. 237 sgg.; on 
blood, iii. 239 sgg. ; relating to the 
head, iii. 252 sgg. ; on hair, iii. 258 
sqq. ; on spittle, iii. 287 sgg. ; on knots 
and rings, iii. 293 sgg. ; on words, iii. 
318 sgg., 392599. ; on personal names, 
iii. 318 sgg.; on names of relations, 
iii. 335 sgg. ; on the names of the dead, 
iii. 349 sgg. ; on names of kings and 
chiefs, iii. 374 sgg.; on names of 
supernatural beings, iii. 384 sgg.; on 
names of gods, iii, 387 sgg.; on 
common words, iii. 392 5gg.; on 
common words based on a fear of 
spirits or of animals supposed to be 
endowed with human intelligence, iii. 
416 sgg.; communal, vii. 109 2.2; 
agricultural, vii, 187; relating to 
milk, viii. 83 sg.; regulating the lives 
of divine kings, x. 2 
Taboos observed in fishing and hunting 
on the principle of sympathetic 
magic, i. 113 sgg.; by children in 
the absence of their fathers, i. 116, 
IIQ, 122, 123, 127, 131; by wives in 
the absence of their husbands, i. 116, 
IIQ, 120, IZI, 122 sqg., 127 sqg.; by 
sisters in the absence of their brothers, 
i. 122, 123, 125, 127; by parents of 
twins, i. 262, 263 $g., 266 ; after house- 
building, ii. 40; for the sake of the 
crops, ii. 98, 105 sgg.; by fathers of 
twins, ii. 102, iii. 239 sg.; by Brahman 
fire-priests, li. 248; by the Flamen 
Dialis, ii. 248, iii. 13 sg. ; by herd- 
boys while watching the herds, ii. 
331; by tbe Mikado, iii. 3 sg.; by 
headmen in Assam, iii. rx; by ancient 
kings of Ireland, iii. rr sg.; by the 
Bodia or Bodio, iii. 15; by sacred 
milkmen among the Todas, iii. 16 
sgqg.; by a priest in Celebes, iii. 
129; by mourners, iii. 235 sg.; by 
searchers for dignum aloes, iii. 404; 
at the sowing festival among the 
Kayans, vii. 94, 187 ; by enchanters of 
crops among the Kai, vii. roo ; at the 
sanctuary of Alectrona in Rhodes, viii. 
45; at the sanctuary of the Mistress 
at lLycosura, viii. 46; after the 
capture of a ground seal, walrus, or 
whale among the Esquimaux, viii. 246: 
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by priest of Earth in Southern Nigeria, 
X. 4 

Tabor, in Bohemia, custom of ‘' Carrying 
out Death” at, iv. 237 Sq. 

Tacitus, Germans in the time of, ii. 285 ; 
on the sacred groves of the Germans, 
ii. 363 2.8; as to German observa- 
tion of the moon, vi. 141; on human 
sacrifices offered by the ancient Ger- 
mans, xi. 28 %.1; on the goddess 
Nerthus, xi. 28 7,1 

Taenarum in Laconia, Poseidon wor- 
shipped at, v. 203 2.2 

Tagales of the Philippines, their excuse 
to tree-spirit for felling the tree, ii. 
36 sq. 

Tagalogs of the Philippines, their rever- 
ence for flowers and trees, ii. 18 sg. 
Tagbanuas of the Philippines, their 
custom of sending spirits of disease 

away in little ships, ix. 189 

Tahiti, seclusion of women after child- 
birth in, iii. 147; kings and queens 
of, not to be touched, iii. 226; sanctity 
of the head in, iii. 255 sg.; remarkable 
rule of succession in, iv. 190; funeral 
custom to prevent return of ghost in, 
viii. 97 ; offerings of first-fruits in, viii. 
132 ; transference of sins in, ix. 45 5g.; 
king and queen of, not allowed to set 
foot on the ground, x. 3; the fire-walk 
in, xi. 11. See also Tahitians 

, kings of, deified, i. 388; abdicate 
on birth of a son, iii. 20; their names 
not to be pronounced, iii. 381 sg. 

Tahitians buried their cut hair at temples, 
iii. 274; burned or buried their shorn 
hair for fear of witchcraft, iii. 281; their 
notions as to eclipses of the sun and 
moon, iv. 73 #.2; their belief in the 
action of spirits, ix. 80 sg.; the New 
Year of the, xi. 244 

Tahuata, human god in the island of, i. 
387 2.) 

Tai-chow, district of China, voluntary mar- 
tyrdom of Buddhist monks in, iv. 42 
T4if, custom of polling the hair after a 

journey at, iii, 261 

Taigonos Peninsula, the Koryaks of the, 
ix. 126 

Tail of corn-spirit, vii. 268, 272, 300, 
viii. 10, 43; of sacrificial horse cut 
off, viii. 42, 43. See also Tails 

‘«Tail-money” given to herdsmen on 
St. George’s Day, ii. 331 

Tailltenn, pagan cemetery at, iv. 101 

Tailitiu or Tailltin, in County Meath, 
now Teltown, the fair of, iv. 99, 101; 
pagan cemetery at, iv. IOI 

Tailltiu, foster-mother of Lug, iv. 99 

Tails of cats docked as a magical precau- 
tion, ii. 128 $g. os 
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Tails of cattle, fire tied to, in rain-charm, 
i, 302 

Tain tribe of Dinkas, influence of rain- 
maker over the, iv. 32 

Taiping rebellion, i. 414 

Tajan, the Dyaks of, forbidden to men- 
tion the names of parents and grand- 
parents, iii. 340 

and Landak, districts of Dutch 
Borneo, bride and bridegroom not 
allowed to touch the earth among the 
Dyaks of, x. 5; birth-trees among the 
Dyaks of, xi. 164 

Tak, mountain in Tabaristan, 
making cave on, i. 301 

Takhas, the, worship the cobra, i, 383 
n.4; on border of Cashmeer, inspired 
prophets among, i. 383 

Takilis or Carrier Indians, succession to 
the soul among the, iv. 199. See 
Carrier Indians 

Takitount, in Algeria, rain-making at, i, 
250 

Talaga Bodas, volcano in Java, sulphure- 
ous exhalations at, v. 204 

Talaings, the, of Lower Burma, their 
customs as to the last sheaf at rice- 
harvest, vii. 190 sg. 

Talbot, P. Amaury, on self-mutilation 
among the Ekoi, v. 271 ”.; on external 
human souls in animals in West 
Africa, xi. 208 2.1, 209 n.1 

Talegi, Motlav word for external soul, 
xi, 198 

Taleins, the, of Burma, their worship of 
demons, ix. 96 

Tales, wandering souls in popular, iii. 
49 sq. ; told as charms, vii. 102 sgg. ; 
the resurrection of the body in popular, 
viii. 263 sgg. ; of maidens forbidden to 
see the sun, x. 70 sgg. ; the external 
soul in popular, xi. 95 sgg. 

Taiz tied to bride, Hindoo marriage 
symbol, ‘ii. 57 7.4 

Talismans possessed by the Fire King of 
Cambodia, ii. § ; crowns and wreaths 
as, vi. 242 sg.; of cities, x. 83 7%. 
See also Amulets 

, public, iii, 317 2.1; in antiquity, 
157306 98! 

Talmud, the, on Purim, ix. 363; on 
menstruous women, x. 83 

Talos, a bronze man, perhaps identical 
with the Minotaur, iv. 74 sg. 

Tamanachiers, Indian tribe of the 
Orinoco, their story of the origin of 
death, ix. 303 

Tamanaks of the Orinoco, their treat- 
ment of girls at puberty, x. 62 7.8 

Tpmanawas or tamanous, guardian 
spirits, ix. 376 2.8; dramatic per- 
formances of myths, ix. 376, 377 


rain- 
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Tamaniu, external soul in the Mota 
language, xi. 198 sg., 220 

Tamara, island off New Guinea, belief 
in the transmigration of human souls 
into pigs in, viii. 296 

Tamarind married to a mango in India, 
ii. 25 

Tamarind-trees sacred, ii. 42, 44, 46 

Tamarisk, sacred to Osiris, vi. 110 $g. ; 
Isfendiyar slain with a branch of a, x. 
105 

Tamarisk branches used to beat people 
ceremonially, ix. 263 

Tambaran, demons, among the Melan- 
esians of New Britain, ix. 82, 83 

Tami, the, of German New Guinea, their 
theory of earthquakes, v. 198; their 
rites of initiation, xi. 239 sg. 

Tamil temples, dancing-girls in, v. 61 

Tamirads, a family of diviners in Cyprus, 
V. 42 

Tammuz or Adonis, v. 6 sgg.; in the 
East perhaps replaced by St. George, 
ii. 346; the summer lamentations for, 
iv. 7; his relation to Adonis, v. 6 
v.14; his worship of Sumerian origin, 
v.7 sg.; "true son of the deep water,” 
v. 8, 246; laments for, v. 9 Sy. ; 
mourned for at Jerusalem, v. 11, 17, 
20, ix. 400; as acorn-spirit, V. 230 ; 
his bones ground in a mill, v. 230, vii. 
258; perhaps represented by the mock 
king of the Sacaea, vii. 258 sg.; the 
lover of Ishtar, ix. 371, 373; annual 
death and resurrection of, ix. 398. See 
also Adonis 

and Ishtar, v. 8 sg., ix. 399, 


406 

Tammuz, a Babylonian month, v. 10 2.}, 
230, vii. 259 

Tana (Tanna), one of the New Hebrides, 
contagious magic of clothes in, i. 206; 
power of the disease-makers in, i. 
341; magic practised on refuse of 
food in, iii. 127 sg.; dead ancestors 
worshipped as gods in, viii. 125; first- 
fruits offered to ancestors in, viii. 125 
sq. 

Tanala, the, of Madagascar, their custom 
at circumcision, iii. 227 ; their mode 
of averting ill-luck from children, vii, 
9; believe that the souls of the dead 
transmigrate into animals, viii. 290 

Tanaquil, the Queen, wife of Tarquin, 
story of the birth of Servius Tullius in 
connexion with, ii. 195 

Tanatoa, deified king of Raiatea, i. 387 
sq. 

Tang dynasty of China, custom of marry- 
ing girls to the Yellow River under the, 
ii. 152 

Tanga Coast of East Africa, belief as to 
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mischievous spirits of trees on the, ii 


4 

Thins Lake, Urua to the west of, 
i. 395; human victims thrown into, ii, 
158; Winamwanga tribe tothe south of, 
ii, 293, viii. rr2; the Awemba to the 
west of, vii. 115; custom of carriers 
on the plateau between Lake Nyassa 
and, ix. 10; seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the tribes of the plateau 
to the west of, x. 24 

plateau, custom as to the planting 
of bananas among the natives of the, 
vii. I15 

Tangier, the Barley Bride among the 
Berbers near, vii. 178 

Tangkhuls of Manipur, licence before 
sowing among the, ii. 100 

Tangkul Nagas of Assam, their annual 
festival of the dead, vi. 57 sgg.; their 
tug-of-war, ix. 177 

Tani, a god in the Society Islands, first- 
fruits presented to, viii. 132 sg. 

Tanjore, dancing- girls at, v. 61; 
the Rajah of, his sins transferred to 
Brahmans, ix. 44 

Tanner, John, and the Shawnee sage, xi. 
157 

Tanneteya, in Celebes (?), vii. 196 7. 

Tano, a fetish, on the Ivory Coast, viii. 
287 

Tanoe, River, on the Ivory Coast, viii. 
287 

Tantad, Midsummer bonfire, in Lower 
Brittany, x. 183 

Tantalus, king of Sipylus, ancestor of 
the Pelopidae, ii. 279; murders his 
son Pelops, v. 181 

Taoism, religious head of, i. 413 Sgq.; 
defined as ‘‘exorcising polytheism,” 
ix. 99 

Taoist treatise on the soul, xi. 221 

Tapajos, tributary of the Amazon, the 
Mauhes on the, x. 62 

Taphos besieged by Amphitryo, xi. 103 

Tapia, a malignant ghost in San Cristo- 
val, iii. 56 

Tapio, woodland god in Finland, ii. 124 

Tapir, custom of Indians after killing a, 
viii. 236 

Tapirs, souls of dead in, viii. 285 

Tapping a palm-tree for wine in Java, 
ceremony at, ii. 100 sg. 

Tapuiyas, the, of Brazil, worshipped the 
Pleiades, vii. 309 

Tar as a protection against witchcraft, 
ii, 53; to keep out ghosts and witches, 
ix. 153 2.1 See also Pitch 

Tar-barrels burnt at Up-helly-a’ in 
Lerwick, ix. 169; burning, swung 
round pole at Midsummer, x. 169; 
burnt at Midsummer among the 
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Esthonians, x. 180; burnt on Hog- 
manay at Burghead, x. 266 Sq. ; pro- 
cession with lighted, on Christmas 
Eve in Lerwick, x. 268 

Tara, the capital of ancient Ireland, the 
sun not to rise on the king of Ireland 
in his bed at, iii, 11; no king with a 
personal blemish allowed to reign over 
Ireland at, iv. 39; pagan cemetery 
at, iv. ror; new fire kindled in spring 
in the King’s house at, x. 158 

Tarahumares of Mexico, their charm to 
secure victory in race, i. 150; their 
homoeopathic charm to make them 
fleet of foot, i. 155; their rain-making 
by making smoke, i. 249; their rain- 
charm by dipping a plough in water, 
i. 284; their worship of water-serpents, 
ii. 156 sg. ; their belief as to shooting 
stars, iv. 62; ceremonies performed 
by them at hoeing, ploughing, and 
harvest, vii. 227 sg.; sacrifice to the 
Master of Fish, viii. 252; their cus- 
tom of adding sticks or stones to heaps, 
ix. 10; their dances for the crops, ix. 
236 sgg. 

Tarascon, the dragon of, ii. 170 2.3 

Tarashchansk district of Russia, rain- 
making in the, i. 285 

Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, annual bonfire 
at, X. 207 

Tari Pennu, Earth Goddess of the 
Khonds, human sacrifices offered to 
her for the crops, vii. 245 

Tarianas, the, of the Amazon, their 
custom of drinking the ashes of the 
dead, viii. 157 

Tarija, in Bolivia, Earth-mothers at, vii, 


173 7. 

Tark Tarku, Trok, Troku, syllables in 
names of Cilician priests, V. 144; 
perhaps the name of a Hittite deity, 
v. 147; perhaps the name of the god 
of Olba, v. 148, 165 

Tarkimos, priest of Corycian Zeus, v. 145 

Tarkondimotos, name of two Cilician 
kings, V. 145 2.2 

Tarkuaris, priest of Corycian Zeus, v. 
145; priestly king of Olba, v. 145 

Tarkudimme or Tarkuwassimi, name on 
Hittite seal, v. 145 2.2 

Tarkumbios, priest of Corycian Zeus, v. 
TAX 

oe district of Galicia, wreath made 
out of last sheaf called the Wheat- 
mother, Rye-mother, or Pea-mother 
in, vii. 135 

Taro, magical stones to promote the 
growth of, i. 162; charms for growth 
of, vii. 100, 102 

Taro plants beaten to make them grow, 
ix, 264 
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Tarquin the Elder, husband of Tanaquil, 
ii. 195 ; succeeded by his son-in-law, 
ii. 270; his sons, ii. 270 2.3; his 
descent, ii. 270 2.6; murdered, ii. 
320 

Tarquin the Proud, sacred precinct on 
the Alban Mount dedicated by, ii. 
187; uncle of L. Junius Brutus, ii. 290; 
his attempt to shift the line of descent 
of the Roman kingship, ii. 29r sg. 

Tarquitius Priscus, on unlucky trees, iii. 
275 2.° 

Tarsus in Cilicia, climate and fertility of, 
V. 118; school of philosophy at, v. 
118; Sandan and Baal at, v. 142 sg., 
161; priesthood of Hercules at v. 
143; Fortune of the City on cotns of, 
v. 164 ; divine triad at, v. 171 

——, the Baal of, v. 117 sgg., 162 sg. 

, coins of, representing Sandan on 

the pyre, ix. 388 7,2 

, Sandan of, v. 124 sgg., ix. 388, 
389, 391, 392 

Tartar Khan, ceremony at visiting a, 
iii, 114 

stories of the external soul, xi. 
142 Sq., 144 SQ. 

Tartars, their belief in living Buddhas 
incarnate in Grand Lamas, i. 410 sg.; 
divine by the shoulder-blades of sheep, 
iii, 229 2.4; do not break bones of the 
animals they eat, viii. 258 7.2; after a 
funeral leap over fire, xi. 18 

—— of the Middle Ages, names of the 
dead not uttered till the third genera- 
tion among the, iii. 370 

Tasmania, the aborigines of, reluctant to 
name the dead, iii. 353 

Tasmanians carried fire about with them, 
ii. 257 sg.; seem to have changed com- 
mon words after a death, iii. 364 7.3 

Tat or ftatu pillar. See Ded pillar 

Tate, H. R., on serpent-worship among 
the Akikuyu, v. 85 

Tatia, wife of Numa, ii. 270 2.5 

Tatius, king of Rome, succeeded by his 
son-in-law Numa, ii. 270 and zz.b 5; 
the Sabine colleague of Romulus, killed 
with sacrificial knives, i. 320 

Tattoo-marks, tribal, in Dahomey, v. 
74 .4; of priests in Dahomey, v. 
74 n.4; of priests of Attis, v. 278; on 
slave or prisoner of war, ix. 47 

Tattooing in the Punjaub, belief as to, 
iii. 30; of bride in Fiji, x. 34 2}; 
medicinal use of, x. 98 .!; at initia- 
tion, xi. 258, 259, 261 x. 

Tauaré Indians, of the Rio Enivra, eat 
the ashes of their dead, viii. 157 

Taui Islanders, their custom as to a fall- 
ang star, iv. 61 

Taungthu, the, of Upper Burma, their 
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way of securing the soul of the rice, 
vii. 190 

Taunton, expedients for facilitating death 
at, iii. 309 

Taupes et Mulots, fire ceremony on Eve 
of Twelfth Night in the Bocage of 
Normandy, ix. 317 

Taura, priest, in Southern Pacific, i. 377, 
378 

Taurians of the Crimea, their use of the 
heads of prisoners, v. 294 

Tauric Diana, her image brought by 
Orestes to Italy in a faggot of sticks, 
i 10 sg.; her image only to be 
appeased with human blood, i. 24 

Tuurobolium, sacrifice of a bull in the 
rites of Cybele, v. 274 sgg.; or Tauro- 
polium, Vv. 275 2.1 

Taurus, Mount, the Yourouks of, ii. 43 

Taurus mountains, pass of the Cilician 
Gates in the, v. 120 

Tavernier, J. B., on the annual expulsion 
of demons in Tonquin, ix. 148 2.1 

Taxation perhaps derived from offerings 
of first-fruits, viii. 116 

Tay, Loch, Hallowe'en fires on, x. 232 

Taygetus, Mount, sacrifices to the sun 
on, i. 315 s4. 

Taylor, Isaac, on the relation of the 
Italian and Celtic languages, ii. 189 #.3 

Taylor, Rev. J. C., on the annual expul- 
sion of evils at Onitsha, ix. 133; on 
human scapegoat at Onitsha, ix. 211 

Taylor, Rev. Richard, on human scape- 
goats in New Zealand, ix. 39; on the 
Maori gods, ix. 81 

Tcheou dynasty of China, change of 
calendar under the, x. 137 

Tchiglit Esquimaux, their belief as to 
falling stars, iv. 65 

Teak, Loranthus on, xi. 317 

Teanlas, Hallowe'en fires in Lancashire, 
X. 245 

Tears of Isis thought to swell the Nile, 
vi. 33; rain thought to be the tears 
of gods, vi. 33; of human victim 
signs of rain, vii. 248, 250; of oxen 
as rain-charm, viii. 10 

Teasing animals before killing them, 
viii. 190 

Tebach, bear-festival of the Gilyaks at, 
vili. 19I sgg. 

Teberans, spirits, among the Melanesians 
of New Britain, i. 340 

Teeth, ceremony of knocking out teeth 
at initiation among the tribes of Aus- 
tralia, i. 97 sgg.; extraction of teeth 
in connexion with rain, i. 98 sg. ; 
tribute of, i. ror ; homoeopathic magic 
of, i. 137; homoeopathic charms to 
strengthen, i. 153, 157; contagious 
magic of, i. 176-182 ; of rats and mice 
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in magic, i. 178 sgg.; of foxes and 
kangaroos in sympathetic magic, i. 
180; of ancestor in magical ceremony, 
i. 312; loss of, supposed effect of 
breaking a taboo, iii. 140 ; loosened by 
angry ghosts, iii. 186 2.1; as a rain- 
charm, iii. 271 ; extracted, kept against 
the resurrection, iii, 280; children 
whose upper teeth appear before the 
lower exposed, ili. 287 #. ; filed as pre- 
liminary to marriage, x. 68 #.2 See 
also Tooth 

Teeth and nails of sacred kings preserved 
as amulets, ii. 6 

Teething, charms to help, i. 180 

Tegea, tombstones at, v. 87; Demeter 
and Persephone worshipped at, vii. 
63 7. 14 

Tegner, Swedish poet, on the burning of 
Balder, xi. 87 

Tein Econuch, "forlorn fire,” need-fire, 
X. 292 

Tein-eigin (teine-eigin, tin-egin), need- 
fire, in the Highlands of Scotland, x, 
147, 148, 289, 291, 293 

Teine Bheuil, fire of Beul, need-fire, in 
the Highlands of Scotland, x. 293 

Telamon, son of Aeacus, king of Salamis, 
ii. 278, V. 145 

Telchines, the, of Rhodes, legendary 
magicians, i. 310 

Telepathy, magical, i. 119 sgg. ; in hunt- 
ing and fishing, i. 120 sgg.; in voyages, 
i. 126; in war, i. 126 sgg. 

Telephus at Pergamus, rule as to persons 
who had sacrificed to, viii. 85 

Telingana, euphemistic name for snake 
in, iii. 402 

Tell Ta'annek (Taanach), in Palestine, 
burial of children in jars at, v. 109 2. 

Tell-el-Amarna, the new capital of King 
Amenophis IV., vi. 123 2.1, 124, 125 ; 
tablets, iv. 170 2.5; letters, V. 16 7.5, 
25.4, 536 7 

Tellemarken in Norway, cairns to which 
passers-by add stones in, ix. 14 

Teltown, in County Meath, the fair at, 
iv. 99 

Telugu remedy for a fever, ix. 38 

Telugus, their way of stopping rain, i. 
253; their precaution as to spittle, iii, 
289 

Tembadere, rain-maker at, ii. 3 

Tempe, the Vale of, Apollo purged of 
the dragon's blood in, iv. 81, vi. 240 

Temple, Sir R. C., on the fear of spirits 
and ghosts among the Nicobarese, ix. 
88 

Temple at Jerusalem built without iron, 
iii. 230 

Temple, the Inner and the Middle, 
Lords of Misrule in the, ix. 333 
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Temple church, Lord of Misrule in the, 
ize 333 

Temple-tombs of kings, vi. 161 sg., 167 
SG., 170 $99.) 174, 194 $g. 

Temples built in honour of living kings 
of Babylon, i. 417; built in honour 
of living kings of Egypt, i. 418; of 
dead kings in Africa, vi. 161 SQ., 167 
Sg., 170 Sgg., 194 sg.; dedicated to 
sharks, viii. 292 

Temporary king, ix. 403 sg.; in Cam- 
bodia, iv. 148; in Siam, iv. 149 54., 
İx. ISI 

kings, taking the place of the real 

kings for a time, iv. 148 sgg. ; their 

divine or magical functions, iv. 155 544. 

reincarnation of the dead in their 
living namesakes, iii. 371 

Ten Thousand, the march of the, iii. 124 

Tench, jaundice transferred to a, ix. 52 

Tendi, Batta word for soul, iii. 45, 263. 
See also Tondi 

Tendo, lagoon of, on the Ivory Coast, 
souls of dead in bats on the, viii. 287 

Tenedos, sacrifice of infants to Melicertes 
in, iv. 162; human beings torn in 
pieces at the rites of Dionysus in, vii. 
24; calf shod in buskins sacrificed to 
Dionysus in, vii. 33 

Teneriffe, the Guanches of, i. 303 

Tengaroeng in Borneo, swinging of 
priests and priestesses as a mode of 
inspiration at, iv. 280, 281 

Tenggerese of Java, their story of the type 
of Beauty and the Beast, iv. 130 2.1; 
sacrifice to volcano, v. 220; their 
sham fight at New Year, ix. 184 

Tenimber Islands, treatment of the after- 
birth in the, i, 186; first-fruits offered 
to spirits of ancestors in the, viii. 123 

and Timor-laut Islands, new-born 
children passed through the smoke of 
fire in the, ii. 232 2.3 

Tenos, the calendar of, viii. 6 z. 

Tent of widow burnt at Midsummer in 
Morocco, x. 215 

Tentyra (Denderah), temple of Osiris at, 
vi. 86 

Teos, public curses in, i. 45 7.7 

Tepehuanes of Mexico afraid of being 
photographed, iii. 97 ; personal names 
kept secret among the, iil. 325; their 
belief as to stepping over persons, iii. 
424; their custom of adding sticks or 
stones to heaps, ix. 10 

Tephrosia, devil's shoestring, in homoeo- 
pathic magic, i. 144 

Termonde in Belgium, Midsummer fires 
at, X. 194 

Terms of relationship used as terms of 
address, iii. 324 5g. 

Ternate, in the Indian Archipelago, ii. 
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111; the natives of, names of objects. 
tabooed to them at sea, iii. 414; the 
sultan of, his sacrifice of human vic- 
tims to a volcano, v. 220 

Tertullian on Christians worshipping each 
other, i. 407; on the Etruscan crown, 
ii. 175 2.1; human sacrifices in the 
lifetime of, iv. 168; on the fasts of 
Isis and Cybele, v. 302 2.4; on the 
date of the Crucifixion, v. 306 2.5 

Teshu Lama, the, ix. 203 

Lumbo in Tibet, celebration of 
Tibetan New Year's Day at, ix. 203 

Teshub or Teshup, name of Hittite god, 
V. 135 2., 148 z. 

Teso, the, of Central Africa, medicine- 
men dressed as women among the, vi. 
257; their use of bells to exorcize 
fiends, ix, 246 sg. 

Tessier, on the burning wheel at Konz, 
x, 164 7.1 

Test of the reincarnation of the Heavenly 
Master, i. 413 ; of virginity by a flame, 
ii. 239 5g., X. 139 2. See also Tests 

Testicles of rams in the rites of Attis, v. 
269 7. ; of bull used in rites of Cybele 
and Attis, v. 276; of goats eaten by 
lecherous persons, viii. 142; of brave 
enemy eaten, viii. 148 

Tests of the reincarnation of Grand 
Lamas, i. 411; of the reincarnation 
of the dead in the Niger Delta, i. 411 
n.l; undergone by girls at puberty, 
x. 25. See also Test 

Tét, New Year festival in Annam, vi. 62 

Tet pillar. See Ded pillar 

Teti, king of Egypt, mentioned in the 
Pyramid Texts, vi. 5 

Teton Indians, their attempt to deceive 
the ghosts of the spiders which they 
kill, viii. 236 sg. 

Tettnang, in Wiirtemburg, the He-goat 
at threshing at, vii. 286 

Tetzcatlipoca or Tezcatlipoca, great 
Mexican god, viii. 165, ix. 276; man 
killed and eaten as the representative 
of, viii. 92 sg.; young man annually 
sacrificed in the character of, ix. 276 sgg. 

Teucer, son of Aeacus, king in Cyprus, 
ii. 278 

and Ajax, names of priestly kings 
of Olba, V. 144 sg., 148, 161 

-—, son of Tarkuaris, priestly king of 
Olba, v. E51, 157 

, son of Telamon, ii. 278; founds 

Salamis in Cyprus, v. 145; said to 

have instituted human sacrifice, v. 146 

, son of Zenophanes, high priest of 
Olbian Zeus, v. 151 

Teucrids, dynasty at Salamis in Cyprus, 
fY, 14 

Teutates, Celtic god, xi. 80 2.8 
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‘Teutonic kings as priests, i. 47 

peoples, bride race among the, ii. 

REE CLE r 

stories of the external soul, xi. 116 

399. k 

thunder-god, ii. 364 

year reckoned from October rst, 
vi. 81 

Texas, the Tonkawe Indians of, iii. 325 ; 
the Toukaway Indians of, xi. 276 

Tezcatlipoca. See Tetzcatlipoca 

Tezcuco, statue of the god Xipe from, ix. 
291 7.1 

Thahu, curse or pollution, among the 
Akikuyu, x. 81 

Thakombau, Fijian chief, the War King, 
iii. 21; family who enjoyed the privi- 
lege of scratching him, ili. 131 

Thalavettiparothiam, custom observed 
in Malabar, a competition for the 
privilege of being decapitated after a 
five years’ reign, iv. 52 5g. 

Thales on spirits, ix. 104 

Thamus, an Egyptian pilot, and the 
death of the Great Pan, iv. 6 sg. 

Thanda Pulayans, in India, their notion 
as to the phosphorescence of the sea, 
ii. 155 2.2 

Thann, in Alsace, the Little May Rose 
at, it. 74 

Tharafah, on a custom of the heathen 
Arabs as to a boy's fallen tooth, i. 
IBI 

Thargelia, human scapegoats at the 
Greek festival of the, ix. 254, 255, 
256, 257, 259, 272, 273 

Thargelion, Greek harvest month, i. 32, 
vi. 239 2.}, viii. 8 

Thatch of roof, children’s cast teeth 
deposited in, i, 179; burnt as a charm 
against witchcraft, ii. 53; shorn hair 
hidden in, iii, 277 

Thays of Indo-China, their offerings of 
first-fruits to their ancestors, viii. 121 ; 
their worship of spirits, ix. 97 sg.; 
their customs after a burial, xi, 177 sg. 

Theal, G. McCall, on the worship of 
ancestors among the Bantus, vi. 176 
sg. ; on fear of demons among the 
Bantu tribes of South Africa, ix. 77 sg. 

Theban priests, in Egypt, their determina- 
tion of the solar year, vi. 26 

Thebes, the Boeotian, grave of Eteocles 
and Polynices at, ii. 33; the women 
of, muffled their faces, iii. 122; festival 
of the Laurel-bearing at, iv. 78 sg., 88 
3q., vi. 241 ; founded by Cadmus, iv. 
88; stone lion at, v. 184 7.3; grave 
of Dionysus at, vii. 14; Dionysus 
torn to pieces at, vii. 14, 25; the 
Thesmophoria at, viii. 17 2.2; effigies 
of Judas burnt at Easter in, x. 130 sg, 
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Thebes in Egypt, temple of thesun-god at, 
i. 67 sg.; the human consort of Ammon 
at, ii. 130 sg.; priestly dynasty at, ii. 
134; high priests of Ammon at, ii. 
134; priestly kings of, iii. 13 ; temple 
of Ammon at, v. 72; the Memnonium 
at, vi. 35 #.; the Valley of the Kings 
at, vi. 90; annual sacrifice of ram to 
Ammon at, viii. 41, 172 

Theckydaw, annual expulsion of demons 
in Tonquin, ix. 147 sg. 

Theddora tribe of South-East Australia 
ate the hands and feet of their foes, viii. 
I5I 

Theebaw, king of Burma, his relations 
beaten to death, iii. 242 

Theias, a Syrian king, father of Adonis, 
VRAS 55 as 

Theism late in human history, vi. 41 

Then, spirits, among the Thay of Indo- 
China, ix. 97 

Thensae, sacred cars at the Circensian 
games in Rome, ii. 175 2.1 

Theocracies in America, iii. 6 

Theocracy, government by human gods, 
i. 386; in the Pelew Islands, tendency 
to, vi. 208 

Theocritus, witch in, i. 206; on an 
image of Demeter, vii. 43; on the 
harvest-home in Cos, vii. 46 sg. 

Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
denunciation of a heathen practice, xi. 
190 sq. 

Theodosius and Honorius, decree of, 
against the burning of effigies of 
Haman by the Jews, ix. 392 

Theogamy, divine marriage, ii. 121 

Theology distinguished from religion, 
i. 223; the gods at first mortal in 
Brahman, i. 373 2.1; vague thought 
of a crude, iii. 3 #.; cruel ritual diluted 
into a nebulous, ix. 411 

Theophrastus, on the woods of Latium, 
ii. 188; on the woods used by the 
Greeks in kindling fire, ii. 251; on 
the artificial fertilization of fig-trees, 
ii. 314 #.2; on the flowering of squills, 
vii. 53 n.1; on the custom of plough- 
ing the land thrice, vii. 73 2.1; on the 
different kinds of mistletoe, xi. 317 

Theopompus, on sexual communism 
among the Etruscans, ii. 207; wins 
prize of eloquence at Halicarnassus, 
iv. 95; on the names of the seasons. 
vi. 41 

Theory of sacrifice, the Brahmanical, ix. 
410 sg.; solar theory of the European 
fire-festivals, x. 329, 331 sgg.; purifi- 
catory theory of the European fire- 
festivals, x. 329 $g., 341 39g. 

Thera, worship of the Mother of the 
Gods in, V. 280 n.1 
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Therapia, near Constantinople, effigies of 
Judas burnt at Easter in, x, 131 

Thermopylae, the Spartans at, v, 197 
n.l; the hot springs of, v. 210 sqq. 

Theseus offers his hair to Apollo at 
Delphi, i. 28 

and Ariadne, iv. 75 

and Hippolytus, i. r9 

Thesmophoria, ancient Greek festival 
celebrated by women in October, viii, 
17 sgg. ; release of prisoners at the, 
iii. 316; chastity of women at the, v. 
43 7.4, vii. 116; sacrifice of cakes and 
pigs to serpents at the, v. 88, viii, 17 
sg. ; pine-cones at the, v. 278; fast of 
the women at the, vi. 40 sg. ; seeds of 
pomegranates not eaten at the, vii. 
14; indecencies at the, vii. 63; descent 
and ascent of Persephone at the, viii. 
17; its analogy with folk-customs of 
Northern Europe, viii. 20 sg. 

Thessalian witch, her love-charm, iii. 
270; consulted by Sextus Pompeius, 
iii, 390 

Thessalians, their festival of the Peloria, 
resembling the Saturnalia, ix. 350 

Thessaly, kings of, i 47 #.3 rain- 
making among the Greeks of, i. 272 
sg. ; Crannon in, i. 309 

Thetis and her infant son, how she tried 
to make him immortal by fire, v. 180 

Thevet, F. A., on the importance of 
medicine-men among the Indians of 
Brazil, i. 358 sg. 

Thief wears a toad’s heart to escape 
detection, x. 302 7.2. See also Thieves 

Thief's charm among the South Slavs, 
i. 153; garments beaten instead of 
thief, i 206 sg.; name boiled, iii, 
331 

Thiers, J. B., on the Yule log, x. 250; 
on gathering herbs at Midsummer, 
xi. 45 2.1; on belief concerning worm- 
wood, xi. 61 .1 

Thieves, transmigration of souls of, into 
animals, viii. 299; detected by divin- 
ing-rod, xi. 68 

Thieves’ candles, i. 148, 149, 236 

Thigh, sinew of the, customs and myths 
as to, viii. 264 sgg. 

Thighs of diseased cattle cut off and 
hung up as a remedy, x. 296 2.4 

Things, homoeopathic magic of inani- 
mate, i. 157 sqgg.; tabooed, iii. 224 sgg. 

Thinis, in Egypt, the mummy of Anhouri 
at, iv. 4 sg. 

Thiodolf, the poet, on King Aun’s sacri- 
fice of his sons at Upsala, iv. 161 

Third marriage regarded as unlucky, ii. 
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Thirst, transference of, in ancient Hindoo 
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Thirty years, the Sed festival held nomin- 
ally at intervals of, vi. 151 
years’ cycle of the Druids, xi, 77 
Years’ War, plague during the, 
ix. 64 
Thistles, as a charm to keep off witches, 
N. 339, 340 
Thlinkeet or Tlingit Indians, the, viii. 
253; think that stormy weather may 
be caused by combing hair, iii. 271, 
See Tlingit 
shamans, their use of the tongues 
of otters and eagles, viii. 270 
Thomas, N. W., as to the doctrine of 
souls among the Angass, xi. 210 7.2 
Thomas, W. E., on human god of the 
Makalakas, i. 394 2.3 
Thomas the Rhymer, verses ascribed to, 
on the mistletoe at Errol, xi. 283 sg. 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia, 
ceremonies performed by girls at 
puberty among the, i. 70; dances of 
women during absence of warriors 
among the, i. 132 sg.; their custom 
as to children’s cast teeth, i. 181; 
their treatment of the navel-string, i, 
197; their contagious magic of foot- 
prints, i. 212; their way of stopping 
rain, i. 253; their beliefs and customs 
concerning twins, i. 264 sg.; their 
belief as to the loon and rain, i. 288; 
their superstition as to killing a frog, 
i, 293; their reverence for sunflower 
roots, ii, 13; the fire-drill of the, ii, 
208 ; their custom of not sleeping the 
night after a death, iii. 37 sg.; recovery 
of lost souls by shamans among the, 
ili. 57 sg. ; think that the setting sun 
draws away men's souls, iii. 65; their 
fear of witchcraft at meals, iii. 117; 
customs of mourners among the, 
ili, 142 sg. their custom after 
killing an enemy, iii. 181; their con- 
tinence and other observances before 
hunting, iii. 198; their disposal of 
their loose hair, iji. 278 sg. ; burned 
their nail-parings for fear of witch- 
craft, iii, 282 ; their children may not 
name the coyote in winter, ili. 399; 
their ceremonies before eating the first 
berries or roots of the season, viii. 8x 
sg. ; offered first berries of season to 
the earth or the mountains, viii. 133 
sg. ; will not eat the fool-hen lest they 
grow foolish, viii. 140; their belief in 
the assimilation of men to their guar- 
dian animals, viii. 207; their pro- 
pitiation of slain bears, viii. 226 ; their 
superstitions in regard to killing deer, 
viii. 242; custom observed by man 
whose daughter has jus: reached puberty 
among the, viii. 268; their charms 
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against ghosts, ix. 154 #.; seclusion 
of girls at puberty among the, x. 49 
sgg-; their dread of menstruous 
women, x. 89 sg. ; prayer of adoles- 
cent girl among the, x. 98 2.!; sup- 
posed invulnerability of initiated men 
among the, xi. 275 sg. ; their ideas as 
to wood of trees struck by lightning, 
xi. 297 

Thomsdorf, in Germany, story of an 
immortal girl told at, x. 99 

Thomson, Basil, on circumcision in Fiji, 
xi. 244 2.1; on the Manga in Fiji, xi. 
244 2.” 

Thomson, Joseph, on the fear of photo- 
graphy among the W2-teita, iii. 98 
Thonga, Bantu tribe of South Africa, 
their belief in serpents as reincarna- 
tions of the dead, v. 82; their pre- 
sentation of infants to the moon, vi. 
144 sg.; worship of the dead among 
the, vi. 180 sg. ; seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, x. 29 sg.; will 
not use the wood of trees struck by 
lightning, xi. 297; think lightning 
caused by a bird, xi. 297 2.5. See 

also Ba-Thonga 

Thonga chiefs buried secretly, vi. 104 sg. 

Thongs, legends as to new settlements 
enclosed by, vi. 249 sg. 

Thor, the Norse thunder god, equivalent 
to the Teutonic Donar or Thunar, ii. 
364; his hammers, i. 248 2.1; fought 
for Balder, x. 103 

Thorn, external soul in a, xi. 
mistletoe on a, xi, 291 2.3 

Thorn-bushes as charms against witches, 
ii. 338 ; to keep off ghosts, iii. 142, xi. 
174 5g. 

Thorns, wreaths of, hung up as a sign to 
warn off strangers, ix. 140 

Thorny branches used to keep out 
witches, ix. 161 

—— shrubs, a protection against witches, 
i 338 

Thoth, Egyptian god of wisdom, at the 
marriage of the Queen of Egypt to 
Ammon, ii, 131; how he added five 
days to the Egyptian year, vi. 6; 
teaches Isis a spell to restore the dead 
to life, vi. 8; restores the eye of Horus, 
vi. 17; how he outwitted the Sun-god 
Ra, ix. 341 

Thoth, the first month of the Egyptian 
year, vi. 36, 93 399. 

Thothmes I., king of Egypt, the god 
Ammon in the likeness of, ii. 131, 132 

IV., king of Egypt, the god Ammon 
in the likeness of, ii, 131, 132 

Thought, the web of, xi. 307 sg. 

Thrace, the Edonians of, i. 366; the 
grave of Ares in, iv. 4; worship of 
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Dionysus in, vii. 3 ; the Bacchanals of, 
vii. 17; modern Carnival customs in, 
vii. 25 sgg., viii. 331 sgg. ; Abdera in, 
ix. 254 

Thracian gods ruddy and blue-eyed, iii. 
387 

villages, custom at Carnival in, vi. 
99 57. 

Thracians threatened the thunder-god, 
ii. 183 2.2; funeral games held by the, 
iv. 96; their contempt of death, iv. 
142 

Thrashing people to do them good, ix, 
262 sgg. See also Beating and Whip- 
ping 

Thread, red, in popular cure, ix. 55 

or string used to tie soul to body, 
iii. 32 5g7., 43, 5I 

Threads hung on trees, ii. 34; knotted, 
in magic, iii. 303, 304 Sg., 307; used 
to transfer illnesses to trees, ix. 55 

, red, tied to cattle as a protection 
against witchcraft, ii. 336 

Threatening the thunder god, ii. 183 2.2 

the spirits of fruit-trees, ii, 20 sgg., 
x. 114 

Three days, taboos observed for, at 
bringing home the Soul of the Rice, 
vii. 198 sg. 

Holy Kings, the divining -rod 

baptized in the name of the, xi. 68 

Kings on Twelfth Day, ix. 329 sgg. 

—— knots in magic, iii. 304, 305 

—— leaps over bonfire, x. 214, 215 

years, chief killed at end of reign 
of, iv. 113. See also Thrice 

Thresher tied up in last sheaf, vii. 134, 
147, 148; of last sheaf treated as an 
animal, vii. 271 

of the last corn called the Corn- 
pug, vii. 273; called Goat or Oats- 
goat, vii. 286; called the Cow, vii. 
291; called the Bull, vii. 291; called 
the Sow, vii. 298, 299; disguised as 
a wolf, viii. 327 

Threshers, contests between, vii. 147 sgg., 
218, 219 SJ., 221 SJ., 223 5g., 253; 
pretend to throttle or thresh people on 
threshing-floor, vii. 149 sg., 230; tied 
in straw and thrown into water, vii. 
224 sg. 

Thresher-cow, name given to man who 
threshes the last corn, in the Canton 
of Zurich, vii. 291 

Threshing, customs at, vii. 134, 147 Sqq-s 
203, 22I SJ., 223, 223 S., 225 Q., 
230, 271, 273, 274 Sg., 277, 281, 
286 sg., 290 sgg., 297, 298 sg.; con- 
tests in, vii. 218 sgg.; corn-spirit killed 
at, vil. 291 sg. 

—— in Attica, date of, viii. 4 

—— in Greece, date of, vii, 62 
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Threshing-dog, name given to man who 
gives the last stroke with the flail, vii. 
271 

-floor, stalks of corn knotted as a 
charm on a, iii. 308 sg.; Demeter 
associated with the, vii. 41 s., 43, 
47, 61 sg., 63, 64 sg. ; the festival of 
the, at Eleusis, vii. 60 sgg. ; of Trip- 
tolemus at Eleusis, vii. 61, 72, 75; 
Strangers treated as embodiments of 
the corn-spirit on the, vii. 230; sanctity 
of the, viii. rro 7.4 

Threshing corn by oxen, vi. 45 

Threshold, shells on, i. 158; the caul 
(chorion) buried under the, i. 200; 
personal relics buried by witch under 
the, i. 206 2.4; guarded against 
witches on Walpurgis Night by flowers, 
sods, and thorny branches, ii. 52, 54, 
55, ix. 163; protected against witches 
on Walpurgis Night by knives, ii. 55, 
ix, 162; cut hair buried under the, 
iii. 276 sg.; burial of infants under 
the, v. 93 sg.; nail knocked into, to 
prevent death entering, ix. 63 #.t; 
shavings from the, burnt, xi. 53 

Thrice, custom of spitting thrice to 
avert evil, iv. 63; Greek custom of 
ploughing land thrice, vii. 72 sg.; 
to crawl thrice under a bramble 
as a cure, xi. 180; to pass thrice 
through a wreath of woodbine, xi. 
184 

born, said of Brahmans, i. 381 

Thrice-ploughed field, Plutus begotten on 
a, vil. 208 

Throne, sanctity of the king’s, i. 365; 
reverence for the, iv. 51 

Throttling, a punishment for incest, ii. 
r10; farmer’s wife at threshing, pre- 
tence of, vii. 150; strangers at thresh- 
ing, pretence of, vii. 230 

Throwing of sticks or stones interpreted 
as an offering or token of respect, ix. 
20 SJJ., 25 sgq.; as a mode of rid- 
dance of evil, ix. 23 sgg. ; or striking 
blindfold, xi. 279 7.4 

Thrumalun, a mythical being in Australia 
who kills and resuscitates novices at 
initiation, xi. 233. See also Daramulun 
and Thuremlin 

Thrushes deposit seeds of mistletoe, xi. 
316 2,3 

Thucydides on military music, v. 196 2.3; 
on the sailing of the fleet for Syracuse, 
v. 226 2.4 

Ovew distinguished from évaylfev, v. 
316 n.1 

Thule, ceremony in Thule at the annual 
reappearance of the sun, ix. 125 
n+ 


Thumbs snapped to prevept the de- 
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parture of the soul, iii. 3r; of dead 
enemies cut off, viii. 272 

Thunar or Donar, the German thunder 
god, ii. 364 

Thunder, imitation of, in a Russian 
rain-charm, i, 248; kings expected 
to make, ii. 180 sg.; thought to be 
the roll of the drums of the dead, 
ii, 183; rain, sky, and oak, god of 
the, ii. 349 sg. ; Esthonian prayer to, 
il. 367 sg. ; expiation for hearing, iii, 
14; the first heard in spring, offering 
of grain to guardian ancestral spirit 
at, vill, 121; the first peal heard in 
spring, peas cooked and eaten at, 
ix. 144; demon of, exorcized by 
bells, ix. 246 sg.; associated with 
the oak, x. 145; Midsummer fires a 
protection against, x. 176; charred 
sticks of Midsummer bonfire a pro- 
tection against, x. 184, 192; ashes of 
Midsummer fires a protection against, 
x. 190; brands from the Midsummer 
fires a protection against, x. 191; 
certain flowers at Midsummer a pro- 
tection against, xi. 54, 58, 59; the 
sound of bull-roarers thought to imitate, 
xi. 228 sgg. See also Lightning 

and lightning, imitation of, in 
rain-making ceremonies, i. 248, 309 
sg.; sacrifices to, v. 157; the Syrian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Hittite 
god of, v. 163 sg.; the Yule log, 
a protection against, x. 248, 249, 
250, 252, 253, 254, 258, 264; bon- 
fires a protection against, x. 344; 
smoke of Midsummer herbs a pro- 
tection against, xi. 48; vervain a pro- 
tection against, xi, 62; name given to 
bull-roarers, xi. 231 sg. 

—— and oak, the Aryan god of the, ii. 
356 sqg., X. 265 

Thunder-beings, among the Teton In- 
dians, vili. 237 

ue -besom,” name applied to mistle- 
toe and other bushy excrescences on 
trees, xi. 85, 301; a protection against 
thunderbolts, xi. 85 

-bird in rain-making, i. 309; the 

mythical, painted on screens behind 

which girls at puberty hide, x. 44 

god, threatening the, ii. 183 7.2; 
black victims sacrificed for rain to the, 
ii. 367; conceived as a deity of 
fertility, ii. 368 sgg. ; of the Hittites, 
with a bull and an axe as his émblems, 
V. 134 $99. 

1 -poles,” oak-sticks charred in 
Easter bonfires, x. 145 

$ totem, in the Mungarai tribe of 
Northern Australia, v. ror 

Thunderbolt as emblem of the Hittite 
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thunder-god, v. 134, 136; as emblem 
of the Syrian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
thunder-god, v. 163 

Thunderbolt and ears of corn, emblem 
of the Syrian god Hadad, v. 163 

of Indra, i. 269 

, Zeus, surnamed the, worshipped at 
Olympia and elsewhere, il. 361 

Thunderbolts, kings killed by, ii. 181 ; 
flint implements regarded as, ii. 374; 
prehistoric celts called thunderbolts, x. 
14 Sq. 

Thunderstorms, death or disappearance of 
Roman kings in, ii. 181 sgg. ; thought 
to be caused by the spirits of the 
dead, ii. 183, 183 2.7; caused by 
cut hair, ii. 271, 282 ; caused by hair- 
cutting, iii. 265; and hail caused by 
witches, x. 344; Midsummer flowers a 
protection against, xi. 48 

Thuremlin, a mythical being who kills 
lads at initiation and restores them to 
life, xi. 227. See also Daramulun 

‘Thurgau, the Canton of, man who cuts 
the last corn called the Corn-goat at 
harvest in, vii. 283; last sheaf called 
Cow in, vii. 289; man who threshes 
the last corn called the Corn-bull in, 
vii. 291 

Thiiringen (Thuringia), homoeopathic 
magic at sowing flax in, i. 136; the 
Little Leaf Man in, ii. 80 sg.; May 
King at Whitsuntide in, ii. 84 sg. ; 
wolves not to be named between 
Christmas and Twelfth Night in, iii. 
396; Whitsuntide mummers in, iv. 
208; Carrying out Death in, iv. 235 
sq. ; the Old Corn-woman at thresh- 
ing in, vii. 147, 276, 290, 291; custom 
at threshing in, vii. 222; the mythical 
Rush-cutter (Binsenschnezder) in, vii. 
230 2.5; the Little Wood-woman at 
harvest in, vii. 232; last sheaf called 
the Harvest-cock at Wiinchensuhl in, vii, 
276; man who gives the last stroke at 
threshing called the Cow at Wurmlin- 
gen in, vii. 290; treatment of farmer 
who is last at threshing at Herbrecht- 
ingen in, vii. 291; saying as to the 
wind in the corn in, vii. 298 ; expulsion 
of witches in, ix. 160; Halberstadt in, 
ix. 214; custom of beating people on 
Holy Innocents’ Day in, ix. 271. See 
also Thuringia 

Thuringia (Thüringen), custom at eclipses 
in, x. 162 ”.; Midsummer fires in, x. 
169, xi. 40; Schweina in, x. 265; 
belief as to magical properties of the 
fern in, xi. 66 sg. See Thüringen 

Thurn, Sir E. F. im, on the objection of 
the Indians of Guiana to tell their 
names, iii. 324 sg.; on Indian want 
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of discrimination between animals and 
men, viii. 204; on the fear of demons 
among the Indians of Guiana, ix. 78 
Thursday, Thunar's Day, ii. 364; Maundy, 
church bells silenced on, x. 125 2.! 
Thurso, witches as cats at, x. 317 
Thurston, Edgar, on votive images of 
the Kusavans, i, 56 2.8; on dancing- 
girls in India, v. 62; on the trans- 
ference of sins to a buffalo calf among 
the Badagas, ix. 36 sg.; on the fire- 
walk of the Badagas, xi. 9 
Thyatira, hero Tyrimnus at, V. 183 2. 
Thyestes and Atreus claimed the throne 
of Mycenae in virtue of a golden lamb, 
i. 365 
Thyiads, college of women at Delphi, 
devoted to worship of Bacchus, i. 46 
Thymbria, sanctuary of Charon at, v. 205 
Thyme burnt in Midsummer fire, x. 213; 
wild, gathered on Midsummer Day, 


xi. 04 

Tiaha, Arab tribe of Moab, shave the 
prisoners whom they release, iii. 273 

Tiamat, dragon, embodiment of the 
watery chaos, mythical Babylonian 
monster, iv. 105, 108, ix. 410 

and Marduk, iv. 105 sg., 107 sg. 

Tiber, grove of Dia on the, ii. 122; 
puppets annually thrown from the 
Sublician bridge into the, viii. 107 ; in 
flood, ix. 65 

Tiberius, the Emperor, refused the oak 
crown, ii. 177 #.2; dedicated a chapel 
to the Julii at Bovillae, ii. 180 2.; 
his inquiries as to the death of Pan, iv. 
7; his attempt to put down Cartha- 
ginian sacrifices of children, iv. 168 ; 
persecuted the Egyptian religion, vi. 
95 2.4 

Tibet, the Grand Lamas of, i. 411 59.; 
incarnate human gods in, i. 413; 
vicarious use of images to save sick 
people in, viii. 103; heaps of stones 
or sticks in, ix. 12; prayers at cairns 
in, ix. 29; demonolatry in, ix. 94; 
human scapegoats in, ix. 218 sgg. 3 
sixty years’ cycle in, xi. 78 2. 

Tibetan New Year, ceremonies at the, 
ix. 197 Sg., 203, 218 sgg. 

Tibetans put effigies at doors of houses 
to deceive demons, viii. 96 sg. 

Tibullus on the rising of Sirius, vi. 34 2.1 

Tibur, Vestals at, i. 13 sg. 

Ticunas of the Amazon, ordeal of young 
men among the, x. 62 sg. 

of Brazil tear out the hair of girls 
at puberty, iii, 282 

Tide, Cimbrians take arms against the, 
i. 331 2.8 

Tides, homoeopathic magic of the, i 
166 sgg. 
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Tidore, i. 125 

Tiegenhof, in Prussia, custom of reapers 
at binding the corn near, vii. 137 

Tieie, C. P., on the deification of 
Egyptian kings, i. 419 sg. ; on rock- 
hewn sculptures at Boghaz-Keui, v. 
140 ”.1; on the death of Saracus, vi. 
174 .*; on Isis, vi. 115 ; on the nature 
of Osiris, vi. 126 7.2 

Tien-tai Mountains, in China, voluntary 
deaths of Buddhist monks on the, 
iv. 42 

Tiengum-Mana, a tribe of New Guinea, 
their mode of making fire, ii. 254 

Tifata, Mount, the oak woods of, ii. 280 ; 
temple of Diana on, ii, 280 

Tiger, gall-bladder of tiger eaten to make 
eater brave, viii. 145 sg. 

, & Batta totem, xi. 223 

Tiger clan, in Mandeling, viii. 216 ; mem- 
bers of, pay honour to dead tigers, viii. 
293 

-spirits expelled in a raft, ix. 199 

Tiger's flesh eaten to make eater brave, 
viii. 145 

ghost, deceiving a, vi. 263, viii. 

155 72.4; appeasing a, viii. 293 

skin at inauguration of a king, x. 4 

Tigers not called by their proper names, 
iii. 401, 402, 403 S., 408, 411, 415; 
called dogs for euphemism, iii. 402 ; 
called jackals for euphemism, iii. 402, 
403; souls of the dead transmigrate 
into, iv. 85, viii. 293; ceremonies at 
killing, viii. 155 2.5, 215, 216 sg. ; 
respected in Sumatra, viii. 215 sg. ; 
kinship of men with, viii. 216 

Tiglath-Pileser III., king of Assyria, v. 
14, 16, 163 2.8 

Tigre-speaking tribes to the north of 
Abyssinia, their fear to fell fruit-trees, 
ii. 19 

Tii, Egyptian queen, mother of Ameno- 
phis IV., vi. 123 2.1 

Tikopia, island of, epidemic sickness sent 
away in a small canoe from, ix. 
189 

Tille, A., on beginning of the Teutonic 
winter, vi. 81 72,3 

Tilling the earth treated as a crime, 
viii. 57 

Tillot, canton of, in Lothringen, ‘‘ killing 
the Old Woman” at threshing in the, 
vii. 223 

Tilsit district, the last sheaf left for the 
Old Rye-woman in the, vii. 232 

Tilton, E. L., on burning the Carnival 
at Pylos, iv. 232 sg. 

Timber used in house-building, homoeo- 
pathic magic of, i. 146; of houses, 
tree-spirits propitiated in, ii. 39 sg. ; 
not tu oe cut while the cory. is green, 
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ii. 49; felled in the waning of the 
moon, Vl. 133, 135 $., 137 

Timbo, in French Guinea, dances at 
sowing at, ix, 235 

Time, Greek and Latin modes of reckon- 
ing intervals of, iv, 59 ; personification 
of periods of time too abstract to be 
primitive, ix. 230 

Timekeepers, natural, vii. 53 

Timmes, the, of Sierra Leone beat their 
kings before their coronation, iii. 18 ; 
their secret society, xi. 260 7.1 

Timoleon, funeral games at Syracuse in 
his honour, iv. 94 

Timor, island of, telepathy of high- 
priest of, in war, i. 128 sg.; treat- 
ment of the placenta in, i. 190; the 
marriage of the Sun and Earth deemed 
the source of all fertility in, ii. 99 7.1; 
sacrifice to crocodiles in, ii, 152; 
fetish or taboo rajah in, iii, 24; 
speaker holds his hand before his 
mouth in, iii. 122; customs as to war 
in, ili. 165 sg.; theory of earthquakes 
in, v. 197; burial of woman who has 
died in childbed in, viii. 98; kinship 
of men with crocodiles in, viii. 212; 
transference of fatigue to leaves in, ix, 
8; belief in the spirits of the dead in, 
ix. 85. See also Timorese 

Timor fecit deos, ix. 93 

Timorese, their sacrifices for rain and 
sunshine, i. 291 

Timorlaut Islands, treatment of the after- 
birth in the, i. 186 ; married men may 
not poll their hair in the, iii. 260 ; first- 
fruits offered to spirits of ancestors in 
the, viii. 123 ; mourners rub themselves 
with the juices of the dead in the, viii. 
163; dead turtles propitiated by fisher- 
men in the, viii. 244; the tug-of-war 
in the, ix. 176 ; demons of sicknesses 
expelled in a proa from the, ix. 185 
sg. $ 

Timotheus on the death of Attis, v. 
264 n.4 

Tin-egin, forced fire (need-fire) among 
the Highlanders of Scotland, ii. 238 

Tin ore, Malay superstitions as to, iii, 
407 

Tinchebray in Normandy, ix. 183 

Tinguianes of the Philippines reluctant to 
name the dead, ili. 353 

Tinneh or Déné Indians, the power of 
medicine-men among the, i. 357; re- 
call of lost souls among the, iii. 45; 
taboos observed by those who have 
handled a corpse among the, ili. 143; 
their fear and avoidance of menstruous 

s women, iii. 145 sg., X. QI sgg. ; their 
refusal to taste blood, iii. 240 sg. ; their 
belief as to falling stars, iv. 65; their 
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magical ceremony to procure game, 
iv. 278; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 47 5¢q. 

Tinneh Indians of Alaska, their ceremonies 
at killing a wolf, viii. 220 

Indians of North-West America, 
ceremonies observed by them before 
eating the first wild berries or roots of 
the season, viii. 80 sg. 

Tinnevelly, the Kappiliyans of, x. 69 

Tipperary, county of, were-wolves in, 
x. 310 #.1; woman burnt as a witch 
in, X. 323 5g. 

Tiraspol, in Russia, collective suicide in, 
iv ae geo 

Tiree, Hebridean island, vii. 140; the 
need-fire in, x. 148 ; the Beltane cake 
in, x. 149; witch as sheep in, x. 316 

Tiru-kalli-kundram, dancing-girls at, v. 
61 

Tirunavayi temple, near Calicut, attack 
on the King of Calicut every twelfth 
year at the, iv. 49 sg. 

Titane, chrine of Aesculapius at, v. 81 

Titans attack and kill Dionysus, vii. 12 
3., 17, 32 

Tithe-offering dedicated to Apollo, iv. 
187 2.5 

Tithorea, festivals of Isis at, viii. 18 2.1 

Titicaca, Lake, thunder-god of the 
Indians about, ii. 370 

Tivor, god or victim, in Norse, x. 
103 7. 

Tiyans of Malabar, their seclusion of 
girls at puberty, x. 68 sg. 

Tjingilli tribe of Central Australia, their 
cure for headache, ix. 2 

, the, of Northern Australia, their 
way of making rain by means of a 
bandicoot, i. 288 

Tjumba, island of, harvest festival in the, 
viii. 122 

Tlacaxipeualiztli, ‘‘ The Flaying of Men,” 
a Mexican festival, ix. 296 

Tlacopan, city of Mexico, idol of paste 
eaten as a sacred food in, viii. 91 

Tlactga or Tlachtga in Ireland, pagan 
cemetery at, iv. ror; new fire annually 
kindled on Hallowe'en at, x. 139 

Tlaloc, the Mexican water-god, girls 
drowned in his honour, ii. 158 sg. ; 
Mexican god of thunder and rain, vii. 
237; temple of, in Mexico, ix. 284, 
292 

Tlaxcallan in Mexico, the goddess Xochi- 
quetzal worshipped at, vii. 237 

Tlemcen, in Algeria, rain-making at, i. 
250 sg.; orgies of the Aisawa order at, 
vii. 22 ”.1; fowl used to divert jinn 
from pregnant women at, ix, 31 

Tlingit (Thlinkeet) Indians of Alaska, 
their respectful treatment of the first 
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halibut of the season, viii. 2c? 
seclusion of girls at puberty among 
the, x. 45 sg. See also Thlinkeet 

Tlokoala, a secret society of the Nootka 
Indians, xi. 27% 

‘Tmolus, Mount, the Birthplace of Rainy 

* Zeus on, ii. 360 

Toad in charm to avert a storm, i. 325; 
soul in form of, iii. 42 #.; figure of, 
at bear-feasts of the Gilyaks, viii. 193, 
194; soul of dead man in a, viii. 291 ; 
as scapegoat, Ix. 135, 193, 206 57. ; 
witch in form of a, x. 323. See also 
Toads 

Toad clan among the Carrier Indians, xi. 
273 

-stools thrown into Midsummer 
bonfires as a charm, x. 172 

Toad's heart worn by a thief to prevent 
detection, x. 302 7. 

Toads in relation to rain, i. 292, 292 2.3; 
burnt alive in Devonshire, x. 302 

Toaripi or Motumotu, of New Guinea, 
magical telepathy among the, i. 125 ; 
sorcerers regarded as chiefs among the, 
i. 337 sg.; their rule as to menstruous 
women, x. 84. See Motumotu 

Toba, Lake, in Sumatra, prince wor- 
shipped as a deity on the shore of, i, 
398 

Tobacco thrown on troubled water, L 
321; smoke, priest inspired by, i 
384; used as an emetic, viii. 73; 
first of season, ceremony at smoking, 
viii. 82 

Tobarrath-Bhuathaig, a magical well in 
the island of Gigha, i. 323 

Tobas, Indian tribe of the Gran Chaco, 
their custom of secluding girls at 
puberty, x. 59 

Tobelorese of Halmahera, their rites of 
initiation, xi. 248 

Tobolbel, custom of putting chiefs to 
death in the Pelew Islands, vi. 266 

Toboongkoo (Toboengkoe), the, of 
Central Celebes, their treatment of 
the afterbirth, i. 189; careful not to 
frighten away the spirit of the rice, 
ii. 28; their offerings to tree-spirits 
before felling timber, ii. 35; their 
recall of lost souls, iii. 48; forbid 
children to play with their shadows, 
iii. 78; mock human sacrifices among 
the, iv. 219; riddles among the, ix. 
122 m.; custom observed by widower 
among the, xi. 178 sg. 

Tocandeira, native name for the Crypto- 
cerus atratus, F., ant, used by the 
Mauhes to sting boys as an ordeal. 
x. 62 

Tocantins River, the Chavantes Indians 
on the, iv. 12 2.5 
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Toci, Mexican goddess, sacrifice of 
woman in the costume and ornaments 
of, ix. 289 sgg. 

Tod, J., on rites of goddess Gouri, v. 
241 Sg. 

Todas, a tribe of Southern India, offer 
silver images of buffaloes, i. 56; con- 
fusion of magic with religion among 
the, i. 230 z. ; divine milkmen of the, 
i. 402 sg., iii. 15 sgg.; magic and 
medicine among the, i. 421 2.1; hide 
their clipped hair and nails, iii. 271 ; 
names of relations tabooed among the, 
ili. 337 5g.; reluctant to name the dead, 
iii. 353; custom as to the pollution of 
death observed by sacred dairyman 
among the, vi. 228; their sacrament 
of buffalo's flesh, viii. 314; let loose a 
calf at a funeral, ix. 37; their cere- 
mony of the new fire, x. 136 

Todtenstein, hill at Kénigshain in Silesia, 
ceremony of driving out Death at, iv. 
264 

Toepffer, J., on Triptolemus, vii. 73 

Toeratayas, or Toradjas, of Celebes, vii. 
196 7%. See Toradjas 

Tofoke, the, of the Congo State, woman's 
share in agriculture among, vii. 119 

Togo, in West Africa, wind-fetish in, i. 
327; the Bassari of, ii. 102 7.1; Mount 
Agu in, iii. 5 

Togoland, the Hos of, i. 265, 365, ii. 
19, iii. 259, 301, 304, Vi. 104, vii. 
130, 234, Vili. 59, 115 5g., ix. 134, 
206; the Matse of, ii. 293, viii, 115, 
ix. 3; festival of Earth in, iii. 247; 
magic modes of facilitating childbirth 
in, ili. 295; the Ewe-speaking peoples 
of, iii. 369, v. 282 7.2, viii. 105, 228; 
the Yewe religious order in, iii. 383 s¢.; 
the Bassari of, viii. 116; ceremony per- 
formed by Ewe hunters in, viii. 244; the 
negroes of, their remedy for influenza, 
ix. 193 

Toh Sri Lam, a crocodile goddess among 
the Malays, offerings and prayers to, 
viii. 212 

Tokio, annual expulsion of demons at, 
ix. 213; the fire-walk in temple at, 
xl. 9 sg. 

Tokoelawi of Central Celebes, custom 
observed by mourners among the, xi. 
178 

Tollaki, the, of Central Celebes, their 
treatment of the afterbirth, i. 188 sg. ; 
their punishment of incest, ii. ITI; 
drink blood of foes to make them- 
selves brave, viii. 152 

Tolampoos, the, of Central Celebes, their 
belief as to written names, iii. 319 

Toledo, Elipandus of, i. 407 

Tolindoos of Central Celebes, offence to 
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tread on a man's shadow among the, 
ii. 78 

Tolucan, Mount, in Mexico, human 
sacrifices offered to the water-god on, 
ii, 158 sg. 

Tomas or Habes, a tribe of Nigeria, 
revere a fetish doctor, iii, 124 

Tomb of chief, sacrifices at, viii, 113 

of Hyacinth, v. 314 

of Midas, v. 286 

of Moses, ix. 21 

of Osiris, vi. 18 sg., 20 sgg. 

Tombs of the ancient kings of Egypt, vi. 
19; of the kings of Uganda, vi. 168 
sg.; of kings sacred, vi. 194 sg. 

Tomil, village in Yap, taboos observed 
by men for the sake of girls under 
puberty at, iii. 293 

Tomori, the, of Central Celebes, their 
treatment of the afterbirth, i. 189 ; 
feed the ripening rice, ii. 29; their 
ceremonies at felling a tree, ii. 35; 
their punishment and expiation of 
incest, ii. r105g.; use a special vocabu- 
lary when at work in the fields, vii. 
193; their customs as to the Rice- 
mother, vii. 193; their use of riddles 
at harvest, vii. 194; their conception 
of rice-spirits as shaped like goats, vii. 
288 

, the Gulf of, in Celebes, x. 312 

Tonan, Mexican goddess, ix. 287; woman 
sacrificed in the character of, ix. 287 
Sq. 

Tonapoo, the, of Central Celebes, offer 
human sacrifices on roofs of new 
houses, ii. 39 

Tondi, Batta word for soul, iii. 35, 116, 
vii, 182, See also Tendi 

Tonga, chiefs of, thought to heal 
scrofula and indurated liver by their 
touch, i. 371; special vocabularies em- 
ployed with reference to divine chiefs 
in, i. 402 ”.; veneration paid to divine 
chiefs in, iii. 2x; the taboo of chiefs 
and kings in, iii. 133 sg.; chiefs not to 
touch food with tabooed hands in, iii. 
138 2.1; tabooed persons not allowed 
to handle food in, ili. 140; taboos con- 
nected with the dead in, iii. 140; 
circumcision practised in, iv. 220; 
ceremony performed after contact with 
a sacred chief in, viii. 28; offerings of 
first-fruits in, viii. 128 sgg. See also 
Tongans 

———, the king of, not to be seen eating, 
iii. 119; no one allowed to be over his 
head, iii. 255 

Tongans, their theory of an earthquake, 

# Vv. 200 5g. 

Tongue of dead king eaten by his 
successor, iv, 203 ; of sacrificial ox cut 
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out, vi. 251 5g.; of medicine-man, hole 
in, xi. 238, 239. See also Tongues 

Tongues of birds eaten, viii. 147; of 
slain men eaten, viii. 153; of dead 
animals cut out, viii. 269 sgg.; of 
animals worn as amulets, viii. 270 

Tonkawe Indians of Texas, their super- 
stition as to personal names, iii. 325 $. 

Tonocotes. See Lules 

Tonquin, image of Buddha whipped in 
time of drought in, i. 297 7.7; guardian 
spirits of villages in, i. 401 sg. ; division 
of monarchy in, iii, 19 sg.; royal 
criminals strangled in, iii. 242; the 
tiger spoken of respectfully in, iii. 403; 
annual festival of the dead in, vi. 62; 
livers of brave men eaten in, as a 
means of acquiring bravery, viii. 151 
sq. ; demon of sickness expelled in, 
ix. 119; annual expulsion of demons 
in, ix. 147 sg.; the Thays of, their 
burial customs, xi. 177 sg. See also 
Tonquinese 

, kings of, blamed for drought, 
dearth, floods, storms, cholera, ete., i. 
355; screened from public gaze, iii. 125 

Tonquinese, their test of a sacrificial 
victim, i. 384 sg.; their custom of 
catching the soul of the dying, iv. 
200 

Tonsure, the clerical, viii. ros 2.1 

Tonwan, magical influence of medicine- 
bag, xi. 268, 269 

Tooitonga, divine chief of Tonga, iii. 21, 
viii. 128, 129, 130, 131, 140 

Toorateyas of Southern Celebes hold 
their princes responsible for the rice- 
crop, i. 361 

Tooth knocked out as initiatory rite, iii, 
244, Xl. 227, 235; of dead king kept, 
iv. 203. See also Teeth 

Toothache, tooth of an ounce a homoeo- 
pathic remedy for, i. 153; transferred 
to enemies, ix. 6 ; transferred to a frog, 
ix. 50; transferred to trees, ix. 57, 58, 
59 sg.; nailed into a door or a wall, 
ix. 62, 63; cured by sticking needles 
into a willow, ix. 71 

Tépffer, J., on the Eudanemi at Athens, 
i. 325 2.2 

Tophet, at Jerusalem, children burnt in 
sacrifice in, iv. 169, 170, 171, V. 177 

Töppen, M., on the Lithuanian god 
Perkunas, ii. 365 2.5 

Tops spun at sowing festival, vii. 95, 97, 
187 

Toradjas, meaning of the name, i. ro9 
n.1; their mode of annulling an evil 
omen, i. 170; employ a special lan- 
guage in passing through a forest, iii, 
412 59. 

— of Central Celebes, their magical 


use of jawbones, i. 109; their rule rot 
to loiter in the doorway of a pregnant 
woman, i. 3114; telepathy in war 
among the, i. 129; their use of iron 
in homoeopathic magic, i. 159; their 
rain-making, i. 253 ; customs observed 
by the rain-doctor among the, i. 271 
sg. ; their rain -making by means of 
the dead, i. 286; their way of making 
rain by an appeal to the pity of the 
gods, i. 303; their sacrifice at building 
a new house, ii. 39; use the incest of 
animals as a rain-charm, ii, x13; 
rules observed by them on entering an 
enemy's country, iii. 11r ; their custom 
as to cutting a child’s hair, iii, 263; 
namies of relations tabooed among the, 
iii. 340; disinter the bones of the dead 
at a festival, iii. 373 7z. ; their field- 
speech, iii. 4x1 sgg.; their theory of 
rain, vi. 33; their conception of 
the rice-soul as a blue bird, vii. 
182 2.1, 295 sg. ; attribute souls 
to men, animals, and: rice, vii. 183 ; 
their customs as to the Mother of 
the Rice, vii. 194 sg.; their offerings 
to the souls of the dead at planting 
a new field, vii. 228; their custom 
at circumcision, viii. 153; cure for 
kleptomania among the, ix. 34; hide 
themselves from the demon of small- 
pox, ix. 112 #.?; their cure by beat- 
ing, ix. 265; were-wolves among the, 
x. 311 sg.; their custom at the smelting 
of iron, xi. 154 
Toradjas of Poso, in Central Celebes, 
recovery of souls abducted by demons 
among the, ili. 62; use a secret language 
in the harvest-field, iii. 411 sg.; ask each 
other riddles while they watch the crops 
in the field, vii. 194 
Torch-bearer, the Eleusinian, vii. 54, 55, 
59 


-races at Athens presided over by 
the king, ii. 44 sg.; at Easter, x. 142; 
at Midsummer, x. 175 

Torches offered by women to Diana, i, 
12; fight with, as a ceremony, i, 94; 
used to mimic lightning, i. 310; in 
relation to Demeter and Persephone, 
vii. 57; lighted, used in purification, 
viii. 249; used in the expulsion of 
demons, ix. 110, 117, 120, 130, 
131, 132, 133 Ssg., 139, 140, 146, 
157, 171; used in the expulsion of 
witches, etc., ix. 156, 157, 158, 150, 
160, 163, 165, 166; carried in pro- 
cession by maskers in Salzburg, ix. 
243; carried by dancers in Mexico, 
ix. 285; applied to fruit-trees on Eve 
of Twelfth Night, ix. 316 sg.; carried 
about the sowed fields on the Eve of 
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Twelfth Night, ix. 316, 317; inter- 
preted as imitations of lightning, x. 
340 n.1 

Torches, burning, carried round folds and 
lands at Midsummer, x. 206; applied 
to fruit-trees to fertilize them, x. 340 

of Demeter, x. 340 

» processions with lighted, x. 141, 
SJ., 233 5g.; through fields, gardens, 
orchards, and streets, x. 107 sg., 
IIO 599., I13 Sgg., 179, 339 sg.; at 
Midsummer, x. 179; on Christmas 
Eve, x. 266 

Torchlight dance of the Natchez Indians 
at the festival of new corn, viii. 79; 
procession at Eleusis, vii. 38 

Torgot, province of China, rain-dragon 
banished in time of drought to, i. 298 

Torquemada, J. de, Spanish historian of 
Mexico, ix. 286 .!; on the eating of the 
flesh of the human representative of 
Tezcatlipoca, ix. 279 2.1; on the 
flaying of human victims in Mexico, 
ix. 300 2.1 

Torres Straits Islands, use of magical 
images inthe, i. 59, 72; magic to catch 
dugong and turtle in the, i. 108 ; raising 
the wind in the, i, 322; wind raised by 
bull-roarer in the, i. 324 ; magicians in 
the, i. 4207.2; the fire-drill in the, ii. 209; 
ritual flight of man who has decapitated 
a corpse in the, ii. 309 7.2; names of 
relations by marriage tabooed in the, 
iii. 343 sg.; funeral custom in the, iv. 
g2s5g.; worship of animal-shaped heroes 
in the, v. 139 2.1; death-dances in 
the, vi. 53 2.3; cat's cradle in the, vii. 
1037.1; thenativesof the, their observa- 
tion of the Pleiades, vii. 313; modes 
of acquiring courage in the, viii. 152 sg. ; 
seclusion of girls at puberty in the, 
x. 36 sq., 39 sgg.; dread and seclusion 
of women at menstruation in the, x. 
78 sg.; use of bull-roarers in the, xi. 
228 2.2, 232 

Tortoise, emblem of longevity, i. 169 2,1; 
deemed ill-omened in China, i. 170; 
fever transferred to, ix. 31 

Tortoises in homoeopathic magic, i, 151 ; 
land, in homoeopathic magic, i. 155 ; 
reasons for not eating, vili. 140; ex- 
ternal human souls lodged in, xi. 204. 
See also Turtles 

Torture, judicial, of criminals, witches, 
and wizards, xi. 158 sg. 

Tossing successful reaper in Berwick- 
shire, vii. 154 

Totec or Xipe, Mexican god, ix. 297, 
298; personated by a man wearing 
the skin of a human victim, ix. 300. 
See also Xipe 

Totem confounded with the man him- 
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self, i, 107 ; custom observed at eating 
the, ii. 127; skin-disease supposed 
to be caused by eating, viii. 25 sg.; 
transference of man’s soul to his, xi. 
219 7%., 225 5g.; supposed effect of 
killing a, xi. 220; the receptacle in 
which a man keeps his external soul, 
xi. 220 sgg.; the individual or personal, 
xi, 222 7.5, 224 7.1, 226 2.1 See also 
Totems aud Sex totem 

Totem animal, artificial, novice at initia- 
tion brought back by, xi. 271 sg.; 
transformation of man into his, xi. 275 

animals and plants, custom of 

eating, i. 107 

clans and secret societies, related to 

each other, xi. 272 sg. 

names kept secret, iii, 320, 330, xi. 

225 7. 

plants among the Fans, xi. 161 

sacrament, viii, 165 

Totemic animals, purification for killing, 
viii. 28 ; dances in imitation of, viii, 
76; represented by masks, ix. 380 

Totemism defined, viii. 35; in Central 
Australia notareligion,i. 10759. ; charac- 
teristics of early Australian, i. 107; of 
the Dinkas, iv. 30 sg.; the source of a 
particular type of folk-tales, iv. 129 
sqq. ; possible trace of Latin, iv. 186 
n.4; in Kiziba, vi. 173, 174 2.1; not 
proved for the Aryans, viii. 4; prob- 
ably originated in the hunting stage 
of society, viii. 37; in Australia and 
America, viii. 311; suggested theory 
of, xi. 218 sgg. 

Totems in Central Australia, magical 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the, 
i, 85 sgg., 335; custom of eating the, 
i. 107; descent of the, in Uganda, ii, 
288 ; sacrifices to, iv. 31; stories told 
to account for the origin of, iv. 129; 
honorific, of the Carrier Indians, xi, 
273 sgg.; personal, among the North 
American Indians, xi. 273, 276 7.1; 
multiplex, of the Australians, xi. 275 7.1 

Totonacs, their worship of the corn- 
spirit, ix. 286 7.1 

Tototectin, men clad in skins of human 
victims in Mexico, ix. 298 

Touch of menstruous women thought to 
convey pollution, x. 87, 90 

Touch-me-not (/mpatiens sp.), bundle of, 
representative of goddess Gauri, ii. 77 

Touching for the King’s Evil (scrofula), 
i. 368 sgg. 

sacred king or chief, supposed effects 
of, iii. 132 sgg. 

Toukaway Indians of Texas, ceremony 

* of mimic wolves among the, xi. 276 

Toulon, custom of drenching people with 
water at Midsummer at, V. 248 sg. 
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Toulouse, adoration paid to each other 
by the Albigenses noticed in the records 
of the Inquisition at, i. 407; torture 
of sorcerers at, xi. 158 

Toumbuluh tribe of Celebes, taboos 
observed during wife’s pregnancy in 
the, iii. 295, 298 

Toumon, Egyptian god, the mummy of, 
iv. 5 

Touraine, Midsummer fires in, x. 182 

Town, charm to protect a, vi. 249 sqq. 

Toxcatl, fifth month of old Mexican year, 
ix. 149 ”.2; old Mexican festival, ix. 
149 2.%, 276 

Tozer, H. F., on Mount Argaeus, v. 191 

Trachinian Women, The, play of 
Sophocles, ii. 162 

Trading voyages, continence observed on, 
iii. 203 

Tradition, the thraldom of, i. 219 ; his- 
torical, hampered by the taboo on the 
names of the dead, iii. 363 sgg. 

Traditions of kings torn in pieces, vi. 
97 5. 

Train, Joseph, on St. Bridget in the Isle 
of Man, ii. 95 ; on Beltane fires in the 
Isle of Man, x. 157 

Trajan, Pliny’s letter to, ix. 420 

Tralles in Lydia, sacred prostitution at, 
v. 38 

Transference of human souls to other 
bodies, iii. 49 ; from the living to the 
dead, iii. 73 

of Egyptian festivals from one 

month to the preceding month, vi. 

92 sgg. 

of evil, ix. I sgg.; to other people, 

ix. 5 sgg.; to sticks and stones, ix. 8 

sgqg.; to animals, ix. 31 sgg.; to men, 

ix. 38 sgg.; in Europe, ix. 47 sgg. 

of a man’s soul to his totem, xi. 

219 %., 225 sg. 

of sins, iii. 214 sgg., ix. 39 sgg., 
42 599. 

Transformation of men into animals, iv. 
82 sgg., xi. 207; of men into women, 
attempted, in obedience to dreams, 
vi. 255 sgg.; Of women into men, 
attempted, vi. 255 ”.1; of woman into 
crocodile, viii. 212; of animals into 
men, ix. 380; of men into wolves at 
the full moon, x. 314 2.1; of witches 
into animals, x. 315 sgg., xi. 311 5g.; 
of man into his totem animal, xi. 275 

Transgressions, need of confessing, ifi. 
211 sg. See also Sins 

Transition from mother-kin to father-kin, 
vi. 261 2.8 

Transmigration, belief in, a motive for 
infanticide, iv, 188 sg. 

of soul of ruptured person into cleft 

oak-tree, xi. 172 
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Transmigration of human souls, into 
animals, iii. 65, iv. 84 sg., viii. 141, 
285 sgg.; into turtles, viii. 178 59.; 
into bears, viii. 191; doctrine of, in 
ancient India, viii. 298 sg.; doctrine of, 
in ancient Greece, viii. 300 Sg., 307 

` sg.; into totem animals, xi. 223 

Transmigrations of human deities, i. 
410 sgg.; of Buddha, vii. 299; ot 
Buddha in the /a¢aka, ix. 41 

Transmission of soul to successor, iv. 
198 sgg. 

Transubstantiation among the ancient 
Aryans, viii. 89 sg.; among the 
ancient Mexicans, viii, 89; ridiculed 
by Cicero, viii. 167 

Transvaal, the Bawenda of the, i. 351, 
401 #.8; the Malepa of the, iii. 241 

Transylvania, rain-making in, i. 282; 
festival of Green George among the 
gipsies of, ii. 75 sg.; precautions 
against witches on St. George's Eve or 
Day in, ii. 337 sg.; saying as to sleep- 
ing child in, iii. 37; story of a witch’s 
soul in the shape of a fly in, iii. 38 s¢.; 
belief as to falling stars in, iv. 66; 
‘‘ Sawing the Old Woman” among 
the gipsies of, iv. 243; crown made 
of last ears cut at harvest in, v. 237 
Sq., vii. 221; the Cock at reaping the 
last corn at Braller in, vii. 276; 
cock beheaded on harvest-field near 
Klausenburg in, vii. 278; live cock 
killed in last sheaf near Udvarhely in, 
vii. 278; the Hare at reaping the last 
corn at Birk in, vii. 280; catching the 
quail in the last corn reaped in the 
Bistritz district of, vii. 295; customs 
at sowing to keep off birds and insects 
in, viii. 274 sg.; belief as to children 
born on a Sunday in, xi. 288 2.5, See 
also Transylvanian 

» the Germans of, iii. 296, 310 

——, the Roumanians of, iii. 88, 89, 
238, ix. 16, 106 sg., x. 13; harvest 
custom among, V. 237 

, the Saxons of, iii. 294, iv. 230, 248, 
254, vii. 285, 295, viii. 274; harvest 
customs among, v. 237 sg.; story of 
the external soul among, xi. 116 

Transylvanian gipsies, their way of 
stopping rain, i. 296 

Saxons, their homoeopathic magic 

at sowing, i. 138 


keep off birds, iii. 308 

Traps for devils, iii. 59, 69 2.4; set for 
souls, iii, 70 sg. 

Trasimene Lake, battle of, iv. 186 

Traunstein, district of Upper Bavaria, 
the Oats-goat at harvest thought to be 
in the last sheaf of oats in, vii. 287; 
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the last standing corn called the Sow 
in, vii. 298 

Travail, women in, knots on their gar- 
ments untied, iii. 294. See also Child- 
birth 

Travancore, special terms used with refer- 
ence to persons of the blood-royal in, 
i. 401 %2. ; serpents spoken of respect- 
fully in, iii. 402; dancing-girls in, v. 
63 sgq. ; infants placed in winnowing- 
fans in, vil. 8 sg. ; customs at execu- 
tions in, vili. 272; the Rajah of, his 
sins transferred to a Brahman, ix. 42 
§g.; demon-worship in, ix. 94 ; women 
deemed liable to be attacked by demons 
in, x. 24 72.2; the Pulayars of, x. 69 

Travellers make knots in their garments 
as a charm, ili. 306 

Travexin, in the Vosges, witch as hare 
at, x. 318 

Treason, old English punishment of, v. 
290 2. 

Treasures guarded by demons, xi. 65 ; 
found by means of fern-seed, xi. 65, 
287; discovered by divining-rod, xi. 
68; revealed by springwort, xi. 70; 
revealed by mistletoe, xi. 287, 291 ; 
bloom in the earth on Midsummer 
Eve, xi. 288 7.5 

Treasury of Minyas at Orchomenus, iv. 
164 

Treasury Islanders, their observation of 
the Pleiades, vii. 313 

Treaty, blood of contracting parties 
sprinkled on their footprints in making 
a, i. 2Ir 

Trebius on the springwort, xi. 71 

Tree thought to cause blindness, i. 147; 
extracted teeth placed in a, i. 176; 
child's life thought to be bound up 
with the tree which was planted with 
its navel-string, i. 182, 184; embraced 
by barren women in hopes of obtain- 
ing offspring, i. 182; the navel-string 
planted with or under a, i, 182, 184, 
186, 196; navel- string hung on a, i. 
185, 186, 190, 198; the afterbirth 
buried under a, i. 186, 187, 188, 194, 
195; the afterbirth hung on a, i. 186, 
187, 189, 190, IQI, 194, 198, 199; 
that has been struck by lightning, i. 
319; on which an eagle has built its 
nest deemed holy, ii. xxr; culprits 
tied to sacred, ii. 112 sg. ; origin of 
men and cattle from a sacred, ii. 
219; fire kindled from ancestral, ii. 
221; decked with bracelets, anklets, 
etc., v. 240; soul of a, ina bird, vi. 
11r 2.1; disease transferred to, ix. 6; 
use of stick cut from a fruitful, ix. 
264; burnt in the Midsummer bon- 
fire, X. 173 5g., 180, aa 
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soul in a, xi. 102, See also 
Trees 

Tree of life in Eden, v. 186 2.4 

Tree-agates, homoeopathic magic of, $ 
164 sg. 

-bearers (Dendrophori) in the wor- 

ship of Cybele and Attis, v. 266 7.3, 

267 


156. 


-creeper (Climacteris scandens), 
women's ‘‘sister’’ among the Yuin, 
xi, 216 
-gods banned at building a house, 
ix. 81 
-spirit in the shape of a bull, 
ii. 14; represented simultaneously: in 
vegetable and human form, ii. 73 
sgg.; representative of, thrown into 
water to ensure rain, li, 75, 76; 
killing of the, iv. 205 sgg.; resur- 
rection of the, iv. 212; in relation to 
vegetation-spirit, iv. 253; Osiris as 
a, vi. 107 sgg.; effigies of, burnt in 
bonfires, xi. 21 sgg.; human repre- 
sentatives of, put to death, xi. 25; 
human representative of the, perhaps 
originally burnt at the fire - festivals, 
xi. go 
-spirits, ii. 7 sgg.; threatened, ii. 
20 sqgg.; in house-timber propitiated, 
ii. 39 sg.; beneficent powers of, ii. 
45 sgg.; give rain and sunshine, ii, 
45 sg.; make crops grow, ii. 47 5¢7.; 
make cattle and women fruitful, ii. 50 
sqq., 55 599., Xi. 22; in human form 
or embodied in living people, ii. 71 
sgg. ; fear of, iii. 412 5g.; in the form 
of serpents, xi. 44 2.} 
-stone, marvellous virtue of a, L 
165 2.1 
-worship in ancient Rome, ii. 8 ; 
among the ancient Germans, ii. 8 sg., 
among the European families of the 
Aryan stock, ii. 9 sgg.; among the 
Lithuanians, ii. 9; in ancient Greece 
and Italy, ii. 9 sg.; among tribes of 
the Finnish-Ugrian stock in Europe, 
ii. 10 sg.; notions at the root of, ii. 11 
sqg.; in modern Europe, relics of, ii. 
59 397- i 
Trees married to men and women, i. 40 
sg., ii. 57; foreskins placed in, i. 95 
sq.; extracted teeth deposited in, i. 98 ; 
the dead deposited in, i. 102 sg. ; navel- 
strings placed in, i. 182, 183, 185, 186; 
afterbirth (placenta) placed in, i. 182, 
187, 190, IQI, 194, 199; stones 
placed in, to prevent sun from setting, 
i. 318 ; worship of, ii. 7 sgg. ; oracular, 
ii. 9 ; regarded as animate, ii. 12 sgq.; 
sacrifices offered to, ii. 15, 16 sg., 19, 
30, 31, 32, 33>. 34: 35, 36, 42, 44, 
46, 47, 48; rags hung on, ii. 16, 32; 
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sensitive, ii, 18; apologies offered 
to trees for cutting them down, ii. 
18 sg., 36 sg.; bleeding, ii. 18, 20, 
33; threatened to make them bear 
fruit, ii, 20 sgg.; married to each 
other, ii. 24 sgg.; in blossom treated 
like pregnant women, ii. 28; animated 
by the souls of the dead, il. 29 sgg. ; 
planted on graves, ii. 31; bones of 
dead shamans placed in, ii. 32 ; as the 
abode of spirits, ii. 33 sgg.; cere- 
tnonies at cutting down, ii. 34 sgg. ; 
demons of, ii. 42; drenched with 
water as a rain-charm, ii, 47; grant 
women an easy delivery, ii. 57 Sg. ; 
cut hair deposited on or under, ili, 
14, 275 $g., 286; the shadow of trees 
sensitive, iii. 82; lucky and unlucky, 
iii. 275 2. ; struck by lightning used 
in magic, iii. 287; masks hung on, 
iv, 283; spirit-children awaiting birth 
in, v. 100 ; sacrificial victims hung on, 
v. 146 ; represented on the monuments 
of Osiris, vi. 110 sg.; felled in the 
waning of the moon, vi. 133, 135 37., 
137; growing near the graves of dead 
kings revered, vi. 162, 164; in rela- 
tion to Dionysus, vii. 3 sg. ; spirits of 
the dead in, viii. 124 ; evils transferred 
to, ix. 52, 54 sgg.; evils nailed into, 
ix. 59 sgg.; men changed into, by 
look of menstruous women, xX. 79; 
burnt in spring fires, x. 115 sg., 116, 
142; burnt in Midsummer fires, x. 
173 59., 185, 192, 193, 209; burnt at 
Holi festival in India, xi. 2; burnt in 
bonfires, xi. 22 ; lives of people bound 
up with, xi. 159 sgg. ; hair of children 
tied to, xi. 165 ; the fate of families or 
individuals bound up with, xi. 165 
sqq. ; creeping through cleft trees as 
cure for various maladies, xi. 170 sgg. ; 
fire thought by savages to be stored 
like sap in, xi. 295; struck by light- 
ning, superstitions about, xi, 296 sgg. 
See also Tree and Fruit-trees 

Trees and plants, attempts to deceive the 
Spirits of, ii, 22 sgg. ; as life-indices, 
xi. 160 sgg. 

and rocks, Greek belief as to birth 

from, v. 107 7.1 

, sacred, ii. 40 sgg.; smeared with 
blood, ii. 367 

Tréfoir, the Yule log, x. 249 

Tréfouet, the Yule log, x. 252 2.8, 253 

Tregonan, in Cornwall, Midsummer fires 
on, X. 199 

Trench cut in ground at Beltane, x. 150, 
152 

Trespass on sacred groves, apologies for, 
ii, 328 

Trevelyan, G. M., on the custom of a 
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temporary king in Cornwall, v. 154 

ni 

Trevelyan, Marie, on Midsummer fires 
in Wales, x. 20x; on Hallowe'en in 
Wales, x. 226 m.1; on St. John’s 
wort in Wales, xi. 55 2.2; on burnt 
sacrifices in Wales, xi. 301 

Treveri, a Celtic tribe on the Moselle, 
their name preserved in Treves, ii. 
126 2.2 

Trèves, ‘‘ cutting the goat's neck off” at 
harvest near, vii. 268; the Corn-wolf 
killed at threshing in the district of, 
vii. 275; the Archbishop of, gives 
wine for burning wheel rolled down 
hill, x. 118 

Triad, divine, at Tarsus, v. 171 

Trial of the axe at Athens, vill. 5 

Trials, judicial, of animals and inanimate 
things by the king at Athens, i. 45, 
viii. 5 7,4 

Triangle of reeds, passage of mourners 
through a, xi. 177 sg. 

Tribes reported to be ignorant of the art 
of making fire, ii. 253 sg. - 

Tribute (presents) brought to rain- 
makers, i. 338, 342, 346, 348, 349, 
351, 353, ii. 3; of youths and maidens 
sent to the Minotaur, iv. 74 3gq. 

Trident, emblem of Hittite thunder-god, 
V. 134, 135; emblem of ‘Indian deity, 
V. 170 

Trie-Chateau, dolmen near Gisors, xi. 188 

Triennial tenure of the kingship, iv. 112 
sq. 

Trieste, St, Sylvester's Eve at, ix. 165 

Tpernpls, vii. 15 2. 

Trilles, Father H., on the theory of the 
external soul among the Fans, xi. 201r 

Trimouzette, the, a flower-crowned girl 
in the Ardennes on May Day, ii. 80 2.4 

Tring, a Tonquinese general, restores the 
king, iii. 19 

Trinidad, the fire-walk in, xi. rr 

Trinities, the ancient Egyptian gods 
arranged in, iv. 5 2.3 

Trinity, Christian doctrine of the, iv. 
5 7. 

———, the Batta, ix. 88 2,1! 

, the Hindoo, i. 225, 404; the 
Norse, ii. 364 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Lord of 
Misrule at, ix. 332 

Trinouxtion, in the Coligny calendar, 
seems to mark summer solstice, ix, 
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Tripoli, fighting the wind in, i. 331; 
ghosts of murdered men nailed into 
the earth in, ix. 63 

Triptolemus, prince of Eleusis, vii. 37; 
shown the corn by Demeter, vii. 38; 
the agent of Demeter in disseminating 
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corn over the world, vii. 54, 72 sg. ; 
victims sacrificed to him at Eleusis, vii. 
56, 72; his Threshing-floor at Eleusis, 
vil. 61, 72, 75; in Greek art, vii. 68 
n.1, 72; sows seed in Rarian plain, 
vii. 70, 74; the corn-hero, vii. 72 sg.; 
etymology of his name, vii. 72 sg.; 
receives corn from Demeter, viii. 19 

Triptolemus, play of Sophocles, vii. 54 

Tristram, H. B., on date of corn-reaping 
in Palestine, v. 232 z.; on wild boars 
in Palestine, viii. 31 sg. 

Triumph, costume worn by Roman 
generals in celebrating a, ii. 174 sgq. 
Triumphal arch, suggested origin of the, 

xi. 195 

Troad, temple of Mouse (Smintheus) 
Apollo in the, viii. 283 

Trobriands, Kiriwina, an island of the, 
v. 84 

Trocadero Museum, statues of kings of 
Dahomey in the, iv. 85 

Troezen, sanctuary of Hippolytus at, i. 
24 Sg. 

Troezenians sacrificed first-fruits to 
Poseidon, viii. 133; their festival 
resembling the Saturnalia, ix. 350 

Trojeburg, labyrinths for children’s games 
called, iv. 77 

Trokoarbasis, priest of Corycian Zeus, v. 
145 

Trokombigremis, 
Zeus, V. 145 

Trolls, efforts to keep off the, x. 146; 
and evil spirits abroad on Midsummer 
Eve, x. 172; Midsummer flowers a 
protection against, xi. 54; rendered 
powerless by mistletoe, xi. 86, 283, 
294 

Trophonius at Lebadea, iv. 166 7.1 

Troppau, in Silesia, ‘‘Carrying out 
Death” at, iv. 250 59. 

Trows, certain mythical beings in Shet- 
land, ix. 168 

Troy, sanctuary of Athena at, ii. 284; 
the game of, iv. 76 sg. 

‘True of speech,” epithet of Osiris, vi. 
2I 

‘True Man, the,” official title of the 
head of Taoism in China, i. 413 

Steel, whose heart was in a bird, 
xi, 110 5g. 

Trumpets, blowing of, in the rites of 
Attis, v. 268; in rites of Dionysus, 
vii. 15; blown to expel demons, ix. 
116, 117, 156; blown at the feast of 
Purim, ix. 394; sounded at initiation 
of young men, xi, 249 

; penny, blown at Befana (Twelfth 

Night) in Rome, ix. 166; at the feast 

of the Nativity of the Virgin, x. 221, 
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Trumpets, sacred, blown to make palm- 
trees bear fruit, ii. 24 

Truth the hypothesis which is found to 
work best, iii. 422 

Tschudi, J. J. von, his communication of 
a Spanish tract to W. Mannhardt, vii. 
172 2.2 

Tschwi, the, of West Africa, their custom 
after the death of a twin, viii. 98 

Tsetsaut Indians of British Columbia, 
fasting and chastity of hunters among 
the, iii. 198; men among the, do not 
cut their hair, iii. 260; seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, x. 46 

Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, 
rules observed by wives during absence 
of their husbands at war, i. 132; 
descent of kingship among the, ii. 
274 sq. ; their stories to explain their 
totemism, iv. 128 sg. ; dedicated men 
and women among the, v. 69 sg. ; 
ordeal of chastity among the, v. 115 
n.2; their annual festival of the dead, 
vi. 66 7.2 

Tsimshian Indians of British Columbia, 
their beliefs as to twins, i. 262 sg. ; 
cannibal rites among the, vii, 19, 20; 
their ceremonies after catching the first 
olachen fish of the season, viii. 254 sg. ; 
rules observed by their girls at puberty, 
X. 44 2.2 

Tsong-ming, Chinese island, mode of 
procuring rain in, i. 298 

Tsuen-cheu-fu, in China, geomancy at, 
i. 170 

Tsuina, expulsion of demons in Japan, 
ix, 212 sq. 

Tsfil, the, a Berber tribe of Morocco, 
their tug-of-war, ix. 179 

Tuaran district of British North Borneo, 
the Dusuns of, their annual expulsion 
of demons, ix. 200 sq, 

Tuaregs of the Sahara, their seclusion at 
meals, iii, 117; their men veil their 
faces, iii. 122; reluctant to name the 
dead, iii. 353; their fear of ghosts, iii. 


Tabiustrium, purification of trumpets at 
Rome, v. 268 7.1 

Tübingen, ‘‘ Burying the Carnival” near, 
iv. 230 

Tubuan or Tubuvan, man disguised as 
cassowary in Duk-duk ceremonies, xi. 
2 

Tubuériki, a god in the Kingsmill Islands, 
first-fruits offered to, viii. 127 sg. 

Tucanos, the, of the Amazon, their cus- 
tom of drinking the ashes of the dead, 
viii, 157 

Tyd or Warrior Island, Torres Straits, 
sweat of warriors drunk in, viii. 152 sg. 

Tug-of-war before sowing and at reaping 
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of rice, ii. roo; probably in origin a 
magical rite, vii, 103 2.1, IIO %.; 
as a religious or magical rite, ix. 173 
sqg.; as a charm to produce rain, ix. 
175 3g., 178 Sg. 

Tugeri or Kaya-Kaya of Dutch New 
Guinea, their use of bull-roarers, xi. 
242 Sq. 

Tuhoe tribe of Maoris, their belief as to 
the fertilization of barren women, ii. 

6 

Tu Nkualita, a Fijian chief, founder of 
the fire-walk, xi. 11 

Tuié tribe of the Upper Nile, lion-tamer 
as chief of the, i. 347 sg. 

Tuikilakila, a Fijian chief, claims to be 
a god, i. 389 

Tukaitawa, a Mangaian warrior, whose 
strength waxed and waned with his 
shadow, iii. 87 

Tul-ya’s e’en, seven days before Christ- 
mas, the Trows let loose on, in Shet- 
land, ix. 168 

Tulast, or Holy Basil, worshipped in 
India, ii. 26; married to Krishna, ii. 
26; married to the Sa/agrama, ii. 26 sg. 

Tulava, sacred prostitution in, v. 63 

Tulle, in Berry, ‘‘Sawing the 
Woman” at Mid-Lent at, iv. 242 

Tullus Hostilius, king of Rome, ii. 193; 
killed by lightning, ii. 181, 320; said 
to have instituted the Saturnalia, ix. 
345 2.3 

Tully River, in Queensland, natives of, 
their ideas as to falling stars, iv. 60; 
belief of the natives as to conception 
without sexual intercourse, v. 102 

Tulsi plant, its miraculous virtue, xi. § 

Tum of Heliopolis, an Egyptian sun- 
god, i. 419, vi. 123 

Tumbucas of South Africa, their notion 
as to whirlwinds, i. 331 7.2 

Tumleo, island of, treatment of spilt 
blood and rags in, i. 205; contagious 
magic of bodily impressions in, i. 213 ; 
seclusion of women after childbirth in, 
ii. 150; annual fight in, ix. 142 sq. 

Tummel, the valley of the, Hallowe'en 
fires in, x. 231 

Tuña, a spirit, expulsion of, among the 
Esquimaux, ix. 124 sg. 

Tundja River, the Orotchis of the, viii. 
197 

Tung ak, a powerful spirit, dreaded by 
the Esquimaux, ix. 79 sg. 

Tunghät, wandering genii of the Esqui- 
maux, ix. 379 

Tunguzian people, the Gilyaks a, viii. 
190; the Orotchis a, viii. 197 

Tunis, New Year fires at, x. 217; gold 
sickle and fillet said to be found in, xi. 
Bo n.3 
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Tunja, capital of the Chibchas, in 
Colombia, i. 416 . 

Tunnel, creeping through a, as a remedy 
for an epidemic, x. 283 sg. 

Tupi Indians of Brazil, their customs as 
to eating captives, iii. 179 sg.; cut off 
the thumbs of dead enemies, viii. 272 

Tupinambas of Brazil, their superstition 
as to planting earth-almonds, i. 142; 
woman's share in agriculture among 
the, vii. 122 

Turban, soul caught in a, iii. 75 

Turcoman cure of fever by means of 
knotted thread, iii. 304 

Turf, sick children and cattle passed 
through holes in, xi. 191 

Turiks of Borneo, soul hooked fast to 
body among the, iii. 30 

Turkana, the, of British East Africa, the 
power of medicine-men amoung, i. 344 
sq. 

Turkestan, human scapegoat in, ix. 45; 
Ferghana in, ix. 184 

Turkey, feathers of a, in homoeopathic 
magic, i, 155; soul in form of, iii 


42 n. 

Turkish tribes of Central Asia, girls pro- 
pound riddles to their wooers among 
the, ix. 122 2. 

village, oak-tree worshipped in, ii. 


16 

Turks, exorcism practised by the, iii. 
102; preserve their nail-parings for 
use at the resurrection, iii. 280; their 
belief as to the bones of Scanderbeg, 
viii. 154 

of Armenia, their rain-charm by 

means of pebbles, i. 305 

of Central Asia give birds’ tongues 

to backward child to eat, viii. 147 

of Siberia, marriage custom of the, 
x. 75 > 

Turmeric cultivated, vii. 245, 250 

Turner, Dr. George, on the power of 
the disease-makers in Tana, i. 341 5g.; 
on sacred stones, V. 108 2. 

Turner, L. M., on the fear of demons 
among the Esquimaux of Labrador, 
ix. 79 $g. 

Turner’s picture of 
Bough,” i. 1 

Turning or whirling round, custom of, 
observed by mummers, i. 273, 275, 
ii. 74, 80, 81, 87 

‘ Turquoise, Mistress of,” at Sinai, v. 
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Turrbal tribe of Queensland, rule ob- 
served by boys at initiation in the, iii. 
156 2.4 

River in Queensland, natives of the 
their ideas as to falling stars, iv. 60 

Turrinus, P. Clodius, coin of, i. r2 24 
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Turtle, magical models of, i. 108 

Turtle-catching, taboos in connexion 
with, iii, 192 

——— -dove, consumption transferred to 
a, ix. 52 

family in Samoa, their rule as to 

eating and cutting up turtles, iii, 122 

-shell badges of homicide, iii. 168 

Turtles, ancestral spirits in, in the Ten- 
imber and Timor-laut Islands, viii. 
123; killing the sacred, among the 
Zuni, viii. 175 sgg. ; transmigration of 
human souls into, among the Zuni, 
viii. 178 sg. 

Turukhinsk region, Samoyeds of the, xi. 
196 

Tusayan, an ancient province of Arizona, 
vii. 312 

, the Pueblo Indians of, their cus- 
tom at planting, v. 239; their obser- 
vation of the Pleiades, vii. 312 

Tuscan Romagna, Befana (Epiphany) in 
the, ix. 167 

Tuscany, oak forests on the coast of, ii. 
354; volcanic district of, v. 208 ms 
omens from the cry of the quail in, 
vii. 295 

Tusculum, Egerius Baebius or Laevius, 
of Tusculum, a Latin dictator, i. 22, 
23 2.8; King of the Sacred Rites at, 
i 44 7.1 

Tusks of ivory, souls shut up in, iii. 70 

Tusser, Thomas, on planting peas and 
beans, vi. 134 

Tutu, island of Torres Strait, treatment 
of girls at puberty in, X. 4I 

Tver Government in Russia, charm to 
keep wolves from cows in, iii. 307 

Twana Indians of Washington State, 
recovery of lost souls by medicine-men 
among the, iii. 58; prohibition to 
mention the names of the dead among 
the, iii. 365 

Twanyirika, an Australian spirit whose 
voice is heard in the sound of the bull- 
roarer, xi. 233 sg.; kills and resusci- 
tates lads at initiation, xi. 234 

Twelfth Day, dances on, i. 138; cere- 
mony of the King at Carcassone on, 
viii, 321; mummers representing a 
Goat and a Bear on, viii. 327; dances 
on the roof on, to make the hemp 
grow tall, ix. 315; serious significance 
of, ix. 315; the Three Kings on, ix. 
329 sgg. See also Twelfth Night 

Day, the Eve of, expulsion of 

witches, etc., on, ix. 166 sg. ; twelve 

fires in Gloucestershire and Hereford- 

shire on, ix. 318; the bonfires of, x. 

107; processions with torches on, x. 


340 : 
—— Night, fruit-trees girt with straw 
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ropes between Christmasand, ii. 17; cer- 
tain animals not to be called by their 
proper names between Christmas and, 
iii. 396 sg.; expulsion of the powers of 
evil on, ix. 1655gg.; dances forthecrops 
on, ix. 238; Perchta’'s Day, ix. 244; 
(Epiphany), the King of the Bean on, 
ix. 313 Sg., X. 1537.2; divination on, 
ix. 316; cake, x. 184; the Yule log 
on, x. 248, 250, 251; the divining- 
rod cut on, xi. 68. See also Twelfth 
Day 

Twelfth Night, the Eve of, old Mrs. 
Perchta on, ix. 240, 241 ; ceremonial 
fires on, ix. 316 sgg. 

Twelve Days from Christmas to Twelfth 
Night (Epiphany), precautions against 
witches during the, ix. 158 sgg., 164 
sgg.; in Macedonia, superstitions as 
to the, ix. 320; weather of the twelve 
months supposed to be determined 
by the weather of the, ix. 322 s99.; 
in ancient India, ix. 324 5sg.; ac- 
counted a miniature of the year, ix. 
324 ; in the Highlands of Scotland, ix. 
324; difference of opinion as to the 
date of the, ix. 324, 327; probably an 
old intercalary period at midwinter, ix. 
325 $g., 328, 338 37., 342 

Days or Twelve Nights not of 

Christian origin, ix. 326 sgg. 

fires on Eve of Twelfth Day, ix. 318 

Sg- 321 Sq. 

Gods, images of the, carried in pro- 

cession at Magnesia, viii. 8 

Nights, remains of Yule log 

scattered on fields during the, x. 248 ; 

between Christmas and Epiphany, 

were-wolves abroad during the, x. 

310 2.1 

years, king’s reign limited to, in 
South India, iv. 46 sgg. 

1: Twice-born ” Brahman, xi. 276 

Twin, name applied by the Baganda to 
the navel-string, i. 195, 196, vi. 170; 
the navel-string of the king of Uganda 
called his, vi. 147. See also Twins 

, ghost of a, lodged in a wooden 
figure, viii. 98 

Twin brothers in ritual, x. 278 

girl charged with special duty, viii. 

280 

-producing virtue ascribed to a kind 
of mistletoe, xi. 79 

Twining thread forbidden to women and 


children during absence of warriors, i. 
131 

Twins in war, i. 49 .23; produced by 
eating two mice, two bananas, or two 
grains of millet, i. 118, 145; taboos laid 
on parents of, i. 262, 263 5¢.; supposed 
to possess magical powers, especially 
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over the weather and rain, i. 262-269, 
ii, 183; supposed to be salmon, i. 
263; thought to be related to grizzly 
bears, i. 264 sg. ; thought to be related 
to apes, i. 265; thought to be the 
sons of lightning, i. 266; called the 
children of the sky, i. 267, 268 ; water 
poured on graves of, i, 268, iii. 154 
sq.; custom observed by mother of 
still-born, i. 269 2.1; parents of, thought 
to be able to fertilize plantain-trees, ii. 
102; mothers of, not allowed to go 
near farm at sowing and reaping, il. 
102 #,1; customs of the Baganda in 
regard to, ii. ro2 sg.; precautions 
taken by women at the graves of, 
v. 93 n.l; precautions against the 
ghosts of, vill, 98; deemed a great 
misfortune in Kamtchatka, viii. 173 
n.4, ix. 178; crocodiles thought to 
be born as the twins of human chil- 
dren, viii. 212; Baganda women throw 
sticks or stones on the graves of, ix. 
18 

Twins and their afterbirths counted as 
four children, xi. 162 7.? 

, father of, taboos observed by the, 
iii. 239 sg. ; his hair shaved and nails 
cut, iii. 284; no male except the, 
allowed to enter hut of girl in her 
seclusion at puberty, x. 24 

Two bananas eaten produce twins, i. 145 

Brothers, ancient Egyptian story ot 

the, xi. 134 sgg. 

days, heathen festivals displaced in 

the Christian calendar by, i. 14 

-faced statue set up by the mother 

of still-born twins, i. 269 #.1; mask 

worn by image of goddess, ix. 287 

Goddesses, the, Demeter and Per- 

sephone at Eleusis, vii. 56, 59, 73, 90 

grains of millet eaten produce 

twins, i. 145 

-headed bust at Nemi, portrait of 

the King of the Wood, i. 41 sg. 

-headed deity on a Cilician coin, v. 

165 sg. 

mice eaten produce twins, i. 118 

Tyana, Hittite monument at, V. 122 2.! 

Tybi, an Egyptian month, vi. 98 7.2 

Tycoons, the, long the temporal sover- 
eigns of Japan, iii, 19 

Tydeus marries the daughter of the king 
of Argos, ii. 278 

Tyers, Lake, in Victoria, reluctance to 
mention personal names among the 
blacks about, iii. 321 

Tying up the winds in knots, i, 326; the 
soul to the body, iii. 32 sg., 43 

Tylon or Tylus, a Lydian hero, v. 183; 
his death and resurrection, v. 186 sg. 

Tylor, Sir Edward B., on fertilization of 
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date-palm, i. 25 2.; on magic, i. 53 2.3; 
on the fire-drill, ii. 208 ; on Garcilasso's 
account of the Peruvian priestesses of 
fire, ii. 244 2.1; on the association of 
flints with lightning, ii. 374 2.2; on 
reincarnation of ancestors, iii. 372 2.1; 
on fossil bones as a source of myths, 
v. 157 sg-; on names for father and 
mother, v. 281 ; on a theory of totem- 
ism, viii. 298 2.7 

Tyndarids (Castor and Pollux) thought 
to attend the Spartan kings, i. 49 

Types of animal sacrament, vili. 310 


59g. 

Typhon, or Set, the brother of Osiris, vi. 
6; the sea called the foam of, iii. 10; 
invoked by his true names, iii. 390; 
the soul of, in the Great Bear, iv. 5; 
murders Osiris, vi. 7 sg.; mangles 
the body of Osiris, vi. 10, viii. 30; 
interpreted as the sun, vi. 129; the 
enemy of Osiris, vii. 262, 263, viii. 
100; his injury of the eye of Horus, 
viii, 30; as a pig or boar, viii. 30, 
31, 33, 34; the birth of, ix. 341. See 
also Set 

, in Greek mythology, slays Her- 

cules, v. rrr; Corycian cave of, v. 

155 sg.; his battle with the gods, v. 

193, 194; the gods flee before, vii. 18 

and Zeus, battle of, v. 156 sg. 

Tyre, Melcarth at, v. 16; burning of 
Melcarth at, v. xro sg.; festival of 
“the awakening of Hercules” at, v. 
111; king of, his walk on stones of 
fire, V. 114 $g. 

, kings of, their divinity, v. 16; as 

priests of Astarte, v. 26 

and Sidon, ix. 17 

Tyrie, parish of, in Aberdeenshire, the 
cutting of the c/yack sheaf in, vii. 158 

Tyrimnus, axe-bearing hero at Thyatira, 
v. 183 n. 

Tyrol, sacred larch-tree in the, ii 20; 
“ringing out the grass” on St. George's 
Day in the, ii. 343 sg.; witches in the, 
their magic use of cut hair, iii, 271; 
disposal of loose hair in the, iii, 282; 
wedding rings as amulets in the, iii, 
314; Feast of All Souls in the, vi. 73 
sg.; the Wheat-bride and Rye-bride 
at harvest in the, vii. 163; treatment 
of man who gives last stroke at thresh- 
ing at Volders in the, vii. 224; last 
thresher said to ‘strike down the 
Dog” at Dux in the, vii. 273; the 
last thresher called the Goat at Ober- 
inntal in the, vii, 286; annual ‘* Burn- 
ing out of the Witches” on May Day 
in the, ix. 158 sg., x. 160; the Perchien 
in the, ix. 240, 242 sg.; Senseless 
Thursday in the, ix, 248 ; burning the 
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witch on the first Sunday in Lent at 
Voralberg in the, x. 116; Midsummer 
fires in the, x. 172 sg.; magical 
plants culled on Midsummer Eve in 
the, xi. 47; St. John’s wort in the, xi. 
54; mountain arnica gathered at 
Midsummer in the, xi. 58; four-leaved 
clover gathered on Midsummer Eve in 
the, xi. 62 sg. ; dwarf-elder gathered 
at Midsummer in the, xi. 64; the 
divining-rod in the, xi. 68; mistletoe 
used to open all locks in the, xi. 85 ; 
belief as to mistletoe growing on a 
hazel in the, xi. 291 2.3 

Tyrolese peasants use fern-seed to dis- 
cover buried gold and to prevent 
money from decreasing, xi. 288 

story of a girl who was forbidden 
to see the sun, x. 72 

Tyropoeon, ravine at Jerusalem, v. 178 

Tyrrel, Colonel F., as to the story of 
Sultan Bayazid and his external soul, 
iii. 51 7. 

Tzentales, the, of Mexico, propitiate dead 
deer, viii. 241 

Tzultacca, a mythical being of the Central 
American Indians, viii. 241 


Ualaroi, the, of the Darling River, their 
belief as to initiation, xi. 233 

Uap (Yap), one of the Caroline Islands, 
taboos observed by fishermen in, iii. 
193; custom as to cutting hibiscus 
tree in, iii. 227; the natives of, burn 
or throw into the sea their cut hair and 
nails for fear of witchcraft, ili, 281 sg. 
See also Yap 

Uaupes of Brazil, seclusion of girls at 
puberty among the, x. 61 

River, woman’s share in agricul- 
ture among the tribes of the, vii. 
IZI sg. 

Ubemba, aroyal family in Central Africa, 
1277 

Ucayali river in Peru, the Conibos of 
the, ii. 183 2.2, V. 198; the Indians of 
the, their greetings to the new moon, 
vi. 142 

Ucria, in Sicily, barren fruit-trees threat- 
ened at, il. 21 sg. 

Udvarhely in Transylvania, wreath made 
out of the last ears cut at harvest at, 
vii. 221; cock killed in last sheaf at, 
vii. 278 

Uea, one of the Loyalty Islands, recall 
of a lost soul in, iii. 54 

Uelzen in Hanover, the Harvest-goat at, 
vii. 283 

Uffizi, the temple of Vesta represented 
on a relief in the gallery of the, at 
Florence, ii. 186 

Uganda, priest inspired by tobgoco smoke 
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in, i, 384 ; ceremonies observed by the 
parents of twins in, ii, 102 ; the king's 
perpetual fire in, ii, 261; licence 
accorded to the Queen-Dowager and 
Queen-Sister in, ii. 275 sg.; descent of 
the totems in, ii. 288; avoidance of 
wife's mother in, iii. 84 sg.; rule as to 
the Queen-mother of, iii. 86 ; ceremony 
on return from a journey in, iii. 112; 
uncleanness of women at menstruation 
and childbirth in, iii. 145; seclusion 
of brides in, iii. 148 2.1}; intercourse of 
chiefs with their wives before going to 
war in, iii. 164 2.1; taboos observed 
by fishermen in, iii. 194 sg.; weapons 
removed from room at childbirth in, 
iii. 239 ; taboos observed by fathers of 
twins in, iii, 239 sg.; king's brothers 
burnt in, iii. 243 ; custom as to roofing 
the king's palace in, iii. 254; rule as 
to cutting child's hair in, iii. 263; 
disposal of cut hair and nails in, iii. 
277; custom as to the hair and nails 
of fathers of twins in, iii. 284; reluct- 
ance of people to name their totems in, 
iii. 330 ; spirits of ancestors reincarnate 
in their namesakes in, iii. 369; etiquette 
at the court of the king of, iv. 39 s¢.; 
human sacrifices in, iv. 139; first- 
born sons strangled in, iv. 182 ; dead 
kings of, give oracles through inspired 
mediums, iv. 200 sg., Vi. 167, I71 Sq. ; 
priest drinks beer out of skull of dead 
king in, iv. 200, viii. 150; temples of 
the dead kings of, vi. 167, 168 sg., 170 
sqq.; human sacrifices offered to dead 
kings of, vi. 168, 172 5g.; human sacri- 
fices offered to prolong the lives of the 
kings of, vi. 223 sgg.; men inspired by 
the spirits of lions, leopards,and serpents 
in, viii. 213; funeral ceremony in, ix, 
45 7.2; human scapegoats in, ix. 42, 
194 sg. ; kings of, not allowed to set 
foot on ground, x. 3 sg. ; life of the 
king of, bound up with barkcloth trees, 
xi, 160; passage of sick man through 
a cleft stick or a narrow opening in, 
xi. 181 sg. ; cure for lightning-stroke 
in, xi. 298 2.2 See also Baganda 

Uganda Protectorate, the Bahima of the, 
ili, 183 7., ix. 6 

Ugi, one of the Solomon Islands, fear of 
passing under a fallen tree in, iii. 250; 
cut hair buried in, iii. 277; observa- 
tion of the Pleiades in, vii. 313 

Uisnech, in County Meath, great fair at, 
x. 158 

Uist, in the Hebrides, rain-making in, i, 
308; Beltane cakes in, x. 154 

-«—, North, the harvest Cailleach in, 
vii. 166 ; need-fire in, x. 293 Sg. 

, South, fairies at Hallowe'en in, x. 
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226 ; salt cake at Hallowe'en in, x, 
238 sg. 

Uiyumkwi tribe, in Red Island, their 
treatment of girls at puberty, x. 39 sg. 

Ujjain, the old capital of Malwa, in 
Western India, iv. 132, 133; tradi- 
tion as to killing kings after one day’s 
reign in, iv. 122 sg.; Vikramaditya’s 
Gate at, Iv. 124 

Ukami, in German East Africa, xi. 313 

Ukpong, external soul in Calabar, xi. 
206 

Ukraine, ceremony to fertilize the fields 
on St. George’s Day in the, ii. 103 

Ulad Bu Aziz, Arab tribe in Morocco, 
their Midsummer fires, x. 214 

Ulawa, one of the Solomon Islands, soul 
of dead man in a shark at, viii. 297; 
soul of dead man in bananas in, viii. 
298 

Uliase, East Indian island, fear to lose 
the shadow at noon in, ili. 87; sick 
people sprinkled with pungent spices 
in, iii. TOS 

Ullensvang, Hardanger, Norway, Whit- 
suntide Bride and Bridegroom at, ii. 
92 

Ulster, taboos observed by the ancient 
kings of, iii. r2; tombs of the kings 
of, iv. IOI 

Ulysses wins Penelope in a foot-race, ii. 
300 sg. 

and Aeolus, i. 326 

Umbandine, king of the Swazies, ex- 
pected to make rain for his people, 
i. 350 

Umbrella, white, carried over Athenian 
priests and priestess, x. 20 2.1; 
carried over bride in procession, x. 31 

Umbrellas in ritual, x. 20 2.3 

Umbrians, ordeal of battle among the, 
Heeger 

Unalashka, one of the Aleutian Islands, 
stones piled on a grave in, ix. 16 

Uncle, dead, worshipped among the 
Awemba, vi. 175 

—, maternal, preferred to father, mark 
of mother-kin, ii. 285; in marriage 
ceremonies in India, v. 62 #.! 

Unclean and sacred, correspondence of 
the rules regarding the, iii. 145 

Unclean animals originally sacred, viii. 
24 

Uncleanness regarded as a vapour, iii. 
I52, 206; of man-slayers, of men- 
struous and lying-in women, and of 
persons who have handled the dead, 
iii. 169; of whalers, iii. 191, 207; 
of lion-killer, iii. 220; of bear-killers, 
ili, 221; caused by contact with the 
dead, vi. 227 sgg. ; ceremonial, among 
the Indians of Costa Rica, x. 65 2.}; 
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of women at menstruation, x. 76 sg¢.; 
and sanctity not clearly differentiated 
in the primitive mind, x. 97 sg. See 
also Menstruous 

Uncles named after their nephews, iii. 
332 

‘Unconquered Son, Mithra identified with 
the, v. 304 

Uncovered in the open air, prohibition 
to be, iii. 3, 14 P 

Underground Zeus, Greek ploughman 
prayed to, vii. 45, 50 

Undiara in Central Australia, magical 
stones at, i. 147 

Ungarisch Brod, in Moravia, dramatic 
contest between Summer and Winter 
among the Slavs near, iv. 257 sg. 

Unguent of lion’s fat, magic virtue of an, 
viii. 164 ; made from fat of crocodiles 
and snakes, x. 14 

Uniformity of occupation in primitive 
society, i. 245; of nature, ii. 376 

Unis, king of Egypt, mentioned in the 
Pyramid Texts, vi. 5 

Universal healer, name given to mistle- 
toe, xi. 77 

Unkareshwar, the goddess of cholera at, 
ix. 194 

Unkulunkulu, ‘‘the Old-Old-one,"”’ the 
first man in the traditions of the Zulus, 
vi. 182 

Unleavened bread baked with new corn 
at the harvest festival of the Natchez 
Indians, viii. 136 

Unlucky, intercalary days regarded as, 
ix. 339 sg.; Midsummer Day regarded 
as, xi. 29 

children passed through narrow 

openings, xi. 190 

marriages in India, ii. 57 2.4 

Unmasking a were-wolf or witch by 
wounding him or her, X. 315, 321 

Unmatjera tribe of Central Australia, 
their disposal of foreskins at circum- 
cision, i. 95 sg.; burial customs of the, 
i, ro2; their charm to ensure wake- 
fulness, i. 154; their contagious magic 
of footprints, i. 208; their rites of 
initiation, xi. 234; initiation of a 
medicine-man in the, xi. 238 

Unna, in Westphalia, treatment of the 
last sheaf at, vii. 138 

Unnefer, ‘‘the Good Being,” a title of 
Osiris, vi. 12 

Unreaped corn, 
harvest, viii. 233 

Unreasor, Abbot of, in Scotland, ix. 331 

‘ Unspoken water” in marriage rites, 
vi. 245 5g. 

Unyoro, king of, his custom of drinking 
milk, iii. 119; not to be seen drink- 
ing, iii, 119 ; cowboy of the king of, 


patches of, left at 
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Hi. 159 m.; diet of the king of, iii. 
291 sg.; kings of, put to death, iv. 


34 

Up-helly-a’, popular festival on January 
2gth in Shetland, ix. 168 sg., x. 269 7. 

Up-uat, Egyptian jackal-god, vi. 154 

Upias, King, father of Bormus, vii. 216 

Upis, a Hyperborean maiden, i. 34 . ; 
a name of Artemis, i. 34 7. 

Upsala, popular assembly at, i. 366 sg. ; 
sacred grove at, li. 9, 364, 365; 
temple of Frey at, ii. 144; images 
of Thor, Odin, and Frey at, ii. 364; 
sacrificial spring at, ii. 364; great 
temple and festival at, ii. 364 sg., iv. 
58; sepulchral mound at, iv. 57, 
161 ; sacrifice of king’s sons at, iv. 160; 
human sacrifices in the holy grove at, 
v. 289 5g., Vi. 220; the reign of Frey 
at, vi. I00 

Upulero, the spirit of the sun, in the 
Babar Archipelago, prayers for off- 
spring to, i. 72 

Ur, the fourth dynasty of, i. 417 

Urabunna tribe of Central Australia, 
their fire-drill, ii, 209; their rites of 
initiation, xi. 234 

Uranium, atomic disintegration of, viii. 
395 

Uranus mutilated by his son Cronus, iv. 
T92, V- 283 

Uraons. See Oraons 

Urewera, in New Zealand, magic use of 
spittle in, iii. 288 

Uri-melech or Adom-melech, king of 
Byblus, v. 14 

Urns, funereal, in shape of huts, ii. 
201 Sg. 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, on the Lord of 
Misrule, ix. 332 

Urua, in Central Africa, divinity claimed 
by the chief of, i. 395 

Urvasi and King Pururavas, 
story, ii. 250, iv. 131 

Usagara hills in German East Africa, the 
Wamegi of the, vii. 240 

Usener, H., on Befana at Rome, ix. 
167 2.1; on the etymology of Veturius, 
ix. 229 2.? 

Ushnagh, in Ireland, pagan cemetery at, 
iv. IOI 

Usirniri, temple of, at Busiris, vi. 151 

Usondo, the lord of rain, in Zululand, i. 

o 

U een, in Nassau, saying as to wind 
in corn at, vii. 296 

Ussukuma (Usukuma), district on the 
southern bank of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, sultans of, expected to make 
rain and drive away locusts, 1. 353; 
heads not to be shaved till corn is sown 
in, iii, 260 p 
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Ustrels, a species of vampyre in Bulgaria, 
supposed to attack cattle, x. 284 

Utch Kurgan, in Turkestan, human 
scapegoat at, ix. 45 

Uttoxeter, May garlands at, ii. 61 

Ututwa, sultan of, expelled for drought, 
i 353 

Uuayayab, demon of evil in Yucatan, ix. 
IJI 

Uwet, tribe on the Calabar River, their 
excessive use of the poison ordeal, iv. 
197 


Vagney, in the Vosges, Christmas custom 
at, X. 254 

Vagueness and inconsistency of primitive 
thought, xi. 301 sg. 

Val di Ledro, effigy burnt in the, at 
Carnival, x. 120 

Valais, the canton of, Midsummer fires 
in, x. 172; cursing a mist in, x. 280 

Vale of Tempe, Apollo purified from the 
dragon's blood in the, iv. 81, vi. 240 

Valenciennes, Lenten fire-custom at, x. 
114 2.4 

Valentines at bonfires, x. 109 sq. 

Valerius Soranus, said to have divulged 
the name of Rome, iii. 391 

Valesius, on the standard Egyptian cubit, 
vi, 217 2. 

Valhalla, the dead in battle received by 
Odin in, iv. 13 

Vallabhacharyas or Maharajas, a Hindoo 
sect, believe that barren women can 
be fertilized by bathing in a sacred 


well, ii, 160; men assimilated to 
women in the, vi. 254. See also 
Maharajas 


Vallancey, General Charles, on Hallow- 
e’en customs in Ireland, x. 241 sg. 
Vallée des Bagnes, cursing a mist in the, 
x. 280 

Vallericcia, near the Alban Lake, archaic 
Greek relief found in the, i. 11 7.2 

Valley of Hinnom, sacrifices of children 
to Moloch in the, iv. 169, v. 178 

of the Kings of Thebes, vi. 90 

of Poison, in Java, V. 203 5g. 

Vampyres, charms against, ix. 153 nie 
need-fire kindled as a safeguard against, 
x. 284 547., 344 ; 

Vancouver Island, the Lkungen Indians 
of, i. 145; wind-stones in, i 322; the 
Ahts of, vi. 139 #1, x. 43; the 
Songish or Lkungen tribe of, viii. 254 

Vanua Lava, in the Banks Islands, 
avoidance of wife’s mother at, iii, 85 | 

Vapour thought to be exhaled by lying- 
in women and hunters, iii. 152, 206, 

ø 213; supposed, of blood and corpses, 
iii. 210 sg. ; supposed to be produced 
by the violation of a taboo, iii, 212 
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Vapour bath taken by girls at puberty, 
x. 40 

Vapours, worship of mephitic, v. 203 
sqq. 

Var, Midsummer fires in the French 
department of, x. 193 

Varanda, in Armenia, rain-charm at, i. 

06 

Ving, African kingdom, power of rain- 
making ascribed to the kings of, i. 348 

Varini, a tribe akin to the Saxons, mar- 
riage with a step-mother among the, 
ii. 283 

Varro, on the oak groves of Rome, ii. 185 ; 
on the so-called temple of Vesta, ii. 
200; on the foundation of Rome by 
shepherds and herdsmen, ii. 324 2.1; 
on Pales, ii. 326; on Janus as a sky- 
god, ii, 381; on a Roman funeral 
custom, iv. 92; on suicides by 
hanging, iv. 282; on the marriage 
of the Roman gods, vi. 230 Ssg., 236 
v2.4; his derivation of Dialis from 
Jove, vi. 230 2.2;° on Salacia, vi. 
233; On Fauna or the Good Goddess, 
vi. 234 2.4; on the rites of Eleusis, 
vii. 88; on killing oxen in Attica, viii. 
6; on annual sacrifice of goat on the 
Acropolis of Athens, viii. 41; on 
the fire-walk of the Hirpi Sorani, xi. 
142.8 

Varuna, festival of, wife of the sacrificer 
obliged to name her paramours at the, 
iii, 217 

Vase, external soul of habitual criminal 
in a, xi, 145 sg. 

Vase - paintings of Cadmus and the 
dragon, iv. 78, 79; of Croesus on the 
pyre, v. 176 

Vashti, derivation of the name, ix. 366 

and Esther, temporary queens, ix, 

365, 401 

and Haman the duplicates of Esther 
and Mordecai, ix. 406 

Vasse River in Western Australia, 
mourners cut themselves for the dead 
on the, i, 91 

Vaté, in the New Hebrides, the aged 
buried alive in, iv. 12 

Vatican, worship of Cybele and Attis on 
the site of the, v. 275 sg. 

Vatican hill, evergreen oak on the, ii. 186 

statue of Ephesian Artemis, i. 38 1,} 

Vaughan Stevens, H., on the wild tribes 
of the Malay region, ii. 236 2.1 

Veal eaten by Egyptian kings, iii. 13, 
291 

Veckenstedt, E., i. 326 7.5 

Vecoux, in the Vosges, cattle believed to 
talk on Christmas Eve at, x. 254 

Vedas, the magical ritual of the, akin to 
shamanism, i, 229 
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Vedic age, the Aryans of the, their 
calendar, ix. 342 

hymns, the fire-god Agni in the, 

xi. 295 5g. 

India, consecration of the sacrificer 
of soma in, iii. 159 m.; belief and 

. custom as to meteors in, iv. 63 ; swing- 
ing as a religious rite in, iv. 279 sg. 

rites, magical nature of, i. 229 

times, charm to restore a banished 
prince in, i. 145 ; transference of sin 
in, ix. 3; cure for consumption in, ix. 
51; the creed of the, ix. 90; riddles 
asked at sacrifice of horse in, ix. 122 
n.; the Aryans of the, ix. 324 

Vedijovis, she-geat sacrificed like human 
victim to, vil. 33. See also Vejovis 

Vegetable and animal life associated in 
primitive mind, v. 5 

food prescribed for man-slayers, 
iii. 167 

Vegetables at Midsummer, their ferti- 
lizing influence on women, xi. 51 

Vegetation, homoeopathic influence of 
persons on, i. 142; spirit of, newly 
awakened in spring, ii. 70; spirit of, 
brought to houses, ii. 74; spirit of, 
represented by mummers dressed in 
leaves, branches, and flowers, ii. 74 
59q., 78 547., 97 ; Spirit of, represented 
by a tree and a living man, ii. 76; 
spirit of, represented in duplicate by 
a girl and an effigy, ii. 78 ; spirit of, 
represented by a king or queen, ii. 84, 
87, 88; influence of the sexes on, ii. 
97 sqq. ; men and women masquerad- 
ing as spirits of, ii. 120; marriage of 
the powers of, ii. 142, 171 ; death and 
revival of the spirit of, iv. 212, 252, 
263 sgg.; perhaps generalized from a 
tree-spirit, iv. 253, V. 233; mythical 
theory of the growth and decay of, v. 
3 Sgg.; annual decay and revival of, 
represented dramatically in the rites of 
Adonis, v. 227 sgg.; gardens of Adonis 
charms to promote the growth of, v. 
236 5sg., 239; Midsummer fires and 
couples in relation to, v. 250 sg. ; Attis 
as a god of, v. 277 sgg. ; Osiris as a god 
of, vi. 112, 126, 131, 158; decay and 
growth of, conceived as the death and 
resurrection of gods, vii. x sg.; Marsa 
deity of, ix. 229 sg.; outworn deity of, 
ix. 231; processions representing spirits 
of, ix. 250; spirit of, burnt in effigy, 
xi, 21 sg.; reasons for burning a deity 
of, xi. 23; leaf-clad representative of 
the spirit of, burnt, xi. 25 ; W. Mann- 
hardt’s view that the victims burnt by 
the Druids represented spirits of, xi, 
43 

Vegetation-god, Easter an old vernal 
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festival of the death and resurrection 
of the, ix. 328 

Vehicle, expulsion of evils in a material, 
ix. 185 599., 198 sgg., 224 

Vehicles, material, of immaterial things 
(fear, misfortune, disease, etc.), ix. I 
SJJ., 22 N.?, 23 sqq. 

Veil over mouth worn by Parsee priests, 
ii. 241, 241 7.4 

Veiling faces to avert evil influences, iii. 
120 sgq. 

Veils worn by candidates for initiation at 
Eleusis, vii. 38 

‘* Veins of the Nile,” near Philae, offer- 
ings of money and gold thrown into 
the, vi. 40 7 

Vejovis, the Little Jupiter, ii. 179, 180 7. 
See also Vedijovis 

Velamas, in India, their belief as to third 
marriages being unlucky, ii. 57 2.4 

Veleda, deified woman among the 
Bructeri, i. 391 

Velialas, of Southern India, their custom 
at marrying a second, third, or fourth 
wife, ii. 57 7.4 

Velten, C., on an African Balder, xi. 
312 5g. 

Vendée, custom at threshing in, vii. 
149 Sg. 

Veneti sacrifice white horses to Diomede, 
i. 27; on the Atlantic coast of Brit- 
‘tany, their boats of oak, ii. 353 

Venezuela, province of Coro in, viii. 157 ; 
sticks or stones piled on scenes of violent 
death in, ix. 15 

Venison, taboos concerning, iii, 208 sg. ; 
Esquimau rules as to eating, viii. 84 ; 
eaten as a protection against fever, 
viii. 143; not eaten by young men 
lest it make them timid like deer, 
viii. 144; not brought into hut by 
door, viii. 242 sg. ; not eaten because 
the souls of the dead are believed to 
be in deer, vili. 286, 293 

Ventriloquism a basis of political power, 
1. 347 

Ventriloquist as chief of his tribe, i. 347 

Venus (Aphrodite) and Adonis, i, 21, 25, 
40, 41, ix, 406. See also Adonis, 
Aphrodite 

, the bearded, in Cyprus, vi. 259 7.” 

and Vulcan, vi. 231 

Venus, the planet, identified with Astarte, 
v. 258, vi. 35 

Venus’ fly-trap (Dionaea), homoeopathic 
magic of, i. 144 

Vera Cruz, in Mexico, the Indian tribes 
of, dated the beginning of their years 
by the setting of the Pleiades, vii. 310 

Verbascum, mullein, gathered at Mid- 
summer, xi. 63 sg, ; its relation to the 


sun, xi. 64 . T 
f wa 
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Verbena officinalis, vervain, gathered at 
Midsummer, xi. 62 

Verdun, “killing the dog”’ at harvest 
near, vii. 272 

Verges, in the Jura, Lenten fire-custom 
at, X. 114 sg. 

Vermilion applied to bride in Hindoo 
marriage ceremony, ii. 25; faces of 
Roman generals at a triumph red- 
dened with, ii. 175 

Vermin from hair returned to their 
owner, iii. 278 ; propitiated by farmers, 
viii. 274 sgg.; images of, made as a 
protection against them, viii, 280 sg. ; 
exorcized with torches, x. 340 

Vernal festival of Adonis, v. 226 

Verrall, A. W., as to Mohammed's pro- 
hibition of the artificial fertilization 
of the palm, ii. 25-71; on the Az- 
thesterias v. 235 n.1; on the pyre of 
Hercules, ix. 391 2.4 

Verres, C., carried off image of Demeter 
from Henna, vii. 65 

Versipellis, a were-wolf, x. 314 7.1 

Vertumnus and Pomona, vi. 235 2.8 

Vervain, root of, in homoeopathic cure, 
i. 84; garlands or chaplets of, at Mid- 
summer, x. 162, 163, 165; burnt in 
the Midsummer fires, x. 195; used in 
exorcism, xi. 62 2.4; gathered at Mid- 
summer, a protection against thunder 
and lightning, sorcerers, demons, and 
thieves, xi. 62 

Vesoul, the Cat at cutting the last corn 
at, vii. 280 

Vespasian, monument of, at Nemi, i 
5 sg.; German woman worshipped as 
a deity in the reign of, i. 391 

Vespasian family, the oak of the, xi. 168 

Vesper -bell on Midsummer Eve, Xi. 
62 

Vessels used by tabooed persons de- 
stroyed, ili. 4, 131, 139, 145, 156, 185, 
284; new or specially reserved, to 
hold new fruits, viii. 50, 53, 65, 66, 
72, 81, 83 

, special, employed by tabooed per- 
sons, iii. 138, 139, 142, 143, 144, 145) 
146, 147, 148, 160, 167,185, 189, 197, 
198 ; reserved for eating bear's flesh, 
viii. 196, 198; used by menstruous 
women, x, 86, go; used by girls at 
puberty, x. 93 

Vesta, her round temple, i. 13, ii. 200 
sq.; her sacred fires in Latium, i. 
13 sg.; worshipped at Lavinium, i. 
14; her festival in June, ii. 127 n.®; 
at Rome, the grove of, ii. 185; her 
fire at Rome fed with oak wood, ii. 

s 186, xi. 91, 286; called Mother, not 
Virgin, ii. 198, 229; as Mother, ii. 
227 sgg. ; a goddess of fecundity, ii. 
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229 5g.; sacred fire in the temple of, 
annually kindled, x. 138 

Vestal fire at Alba, i. 13; at Rome a 
successor of the fire on the king’s 
hearth, ii. 200 sgg.; rekindled by the 
friction of wood, ii. 207; at Nemi, 
ii. 378 sg., 380 

«— Virgin, mother of Servius Tullius, 
ii. 196; mother of Romulus and 
Remus, ii. 196, vi. 235 

«—— Virgins, in Latium, i. 13 sg. ; be- 
come mothers by the fire, ii. 196 sg. ; 
regardedas wives of the fire-god, ii. 198, 
199, 229 ; relit the sacred fire of Vesta, 
ii. 207, x. 138; their function at the 
Parilia, ii. 229, 326; an order of, among 
the Baganda, ii. 246; their address to 
the King of the Sacred Rites, ii. 265 ; 
daughters of the Latin kings, ii, 271 ; 
their shorn tresses hung on a lotus- 
tree, iii. 275 ; rule as to their election, 
vi.244 ; ceremonies performed by them 
on April 21st, viii. 42; their rule of 
celibacy, x. 138 7.’ 

Vestals fetch water from the spring of 
Egeria, i. 18; African, ii, 150; house 
of the, at Rome, ji. 201; their coarse 
earthenware, ii. 202 ; of the Herero, 
ii. 213, 21g; custom of burying alive 
unfaithful Vestals, ii. 228; at Rome 
the wives or daughters of the kings, 
i. 228; adore the male organ, ii. 
229; rites performed by them for the 
fertility of the earth and the fecundity 
of cattle, ii. 229, 326; Celtic, ii. 241 
n.l; Peruvian, ii, 243 sgg.; in Yucatan, 
ii. 245 sg. 

and pontiffs threw puppets annually 
into the Tiber at Rome, viii. 107 

Vestini, the ancient, Midsummer fires in 
the territory of, x. 209 

Veth, P. J., on the Golden Bough, xi. 319 

Vi River, the Orotchis of the, viii. 197 

Vicarious and nutritive types of sacrifice, 
vi. 226 

sacrifices in ancient Babylon and on 

the Slave Coast, iv. 117; in ancient 

Greece, iv. 165, 166 2.1; for kings, iv. 

220 Sq. 

suffering, principle of, ix. x sg. 

use of images, viii. 96 sgg. 

Victim, passing between the pieces of a 
sacrificial, i, 289, 289 2.4 

, human, taken in procession from 
door to door, vii, 247 

Victims give signs of inspiration by 
Shaking themselves, i. 384 sg. 

-——, human, sacrificed to man-gods, i. 
386, 387; treated as divine, vii. 250; 
assimilated to gods, vii. 261 sg.; 
personating gods and goddesses in 
ancient Mexico, ix. 275 sgg.; claimed 
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by St. John on St. John’s Day (Mid- 
summer Day), x. 27, 29; claimed by 
water at Midsummer, xi. 26 sgg. See 
also Human sacrifices 

Victims, sacrificial, hung on trees, v 
146; carried round city, iii. 188 

: , white, sacrificed for sunshine, i 
291, 292, 314 

Victoria, the late Queen, worshipped as 
a deity in Orissa, i. 404 

Victoria, the Wotjobaluk of, i. 206, 
251 sg. ; rain-making in, i, 251, 252; 
the Wurunjeri tribe of, iii. 42; the 
Kurnai of, iii, 83, 84; the Bad 
Country in, iii. xog; human hair used 
to cause rain by the tribes of, iii. 272; 
avoidance of wife’s mother among the 
tribes of, iii. 345 sg.; difference of 
language between husbands and wives 
in some tribes of, iii. 347 sg.; the 
Gowmditch-imara tribe of, iii. 348; 
personal names rarely perpetuated 
among the tribes of, iii. 353 s¢.; 
kinsfolk of the dead change their 
names in some tribes of, iii. 357; the 
natives of, their observation of Canopus 
and the Pleiades, vii. 308 ; sex totems 
in, xi. 217 

» aborigines of, use of magical 
images among the, i. 62; their cus- 
tom as to teething, i. 180; contagious 
magic of footprints among the, i. 212; 
mourning custom among the, iii. 182 
n.2; concealment of personal names 
among the, iii. 321; fear of naming 
the dead among the, iii. 350, 365; 
changes in their vocabulary caused 
by their fear of naming the dead, iii. 
359 sg. ; women’s share in the search 
for food among the, vii. 127 sg.; their 
custom as to emu fat, x. 13; their 
dread of women at menstruation, x. 
77 5q- 

—, in Vancouver's Island, wind-stones 
at, i 322 

Victoria Nyanza, Lake, Kadouma near, i. 
328 ; Ussukuma, on the southern bank 
of, i. 353, iii. 260; Mukasa, the god 
of the, ii. 150, vi. 257; customs of 
Baganda fishermen on, iii. 194 5g. ; 
the Wanyamwesi, to the south of, vii. 
118; Kiziba, to the west of, viii. 219 

Victory, temple of, on the Palatine Hill 
at Rome, v. 265 

Vicuña, reason for not eating the, viii. 140 

Vidovec in Croatia, Midsummer fires at, 
x. 178 

Viehe, Rev. G., on the huts of the 
Herero, ii. 213 2.2; on the fire-sticks 
of the Herero, ii. 218 2.1; on sacred 
sticks representing ancestors among 
the Herero, ii, 222, 223 sg.; on the 
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worship of the dead among the Herero, 
vi. 187 2.1 

Vienne, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337 2.); 
Midsummer fires in the department of, 
X. 191; the Yule log in, x. 251 

Vieux-Pont, in Orne, game of ball at, ix. 
183 7.8 

Vigil, the all-night, in the mysteries of 
Eleusis, vii. 38 

Vikramaditya, legendary king of Ujjain 
in Western India, iv. 122 sgg., 132 

Vilavou, New Year's Men, the name 
given to newly initiated lads in Fiji, xi. 
244 

Village, double-headed idol set up as 
guardian at entrance of, ii. 385 ; con- 
tinence at building a new, ili, 202; 
tabooed at feast of first-fruits in 
Borneo, viii. x22; surrounded with 
a ring of fire as a protection against 
an evil spirit, x. 282 

Village May-poles in England, ii. 66 sgg, 

Villages, expulsion of demons from, ix. 
III sqg. See also Pile-villages 

Villagomez, Pedro de, on the Peruvian 
Maize-mother, etc., vii. 172 2.7 

Vimeux, Lenten fires at, x. 113 

Vine, Flamen Dialis not allowed to walk 
under a, iii. 14, 248; the cultivation 
of, introduced by Osiris, vi. 7, 112; 
in relation to Dionysus, vii. 2. See 
also Vines 

, wild, used in kindling fire by 
friction, ii. 251 

Vine-branches used to beat people with 
at Easter, ix. 269 

Vines blessed on the Assumption of the 
Virgin (15th August), i. 14 sg.; Fes- 
tival of the Threshing-floor held at 
the pruning of the, vii. 61 

Vineyards dedicated to Artemis, i, 15 

Vintage, first-fruits of, offered to Icarius 
and Erigone, iv. 283, viii, 133; in- 
augurated by priests, viii. 133 ; omens 
of, x. 164 

in Greece, time of, vii. 47 

Vintage festival, Oschophoria, at Athens, 
vi. 258 2.8 

—— rites at Athens, vi. 238 

song, Phoenician, vii. 216, 257 

Vintagers and vine-diggers, treatment of 
strangers by, vii. 257 59. 

Violence done to the rain-powers in 
drought, i. 296 sgg. 

Violent deaths of the Roman kings, ii. 

13 S74. 

Violets ang from the blood of Attis, 
v. 267 ; R 
Vipers sacred to balsam trees In Arabia, 

xi. 44 2.1 
Viracocha, name applied by the Peruvian 
Indians to the Spaniards, og 57 #. 
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Virbius, the mate of Diana at Nemi, i, 
19-21, 40 sgg., li. 129, 378, V. 45; 
the mythical predecessor or archetype 
of the Kings of the Wood at Nemi, 
i. 40 sg., ii, 129; perhaps annually 
married to Diana at: Nemi, ii. 129; 
perhaps a local form of Jupiter, ii. 379; 
etymology of the name, ii. 379 72.5; 
restored to life by Aesculapius, iv. 214; 
interpreted as an oak-spirit, xi, 295 

or Hippolytus killed by horses, iv. 

214 

and the horse, viii. 40 sgg. 

, the slope of, i. 4 7.°, ii, 321 

Virgil, the witch in, i. 206 .4; the story 
of Polydorus in, ii. 33; on the oak- 
crowned kings of Alba, ii, 178; an 
antiquary as well as a poet, ii. 178; 
on the Capitoline hill, ii, 184; on 
the primitive inhabitants of Rome, 
ii. 186; on the Golden Bough, ii. 379, 
xi. 284 sg., 286, 293 $g., 315 sgg.; the 
enchantress in, ili. 305; on the rustic 
Militia of Latium, iii. 31r ; on Dido’s 
magical rites, ili, 312; on the game 
of Troy, iv. 76; on the creation of 
the world, iv. ro8 sg.; as an en- 
chanter, viii. 281 ; on the fire-walk of 
the Hirpi Sorani, xi. 14 

Virgin, the Assumption of the, in relation 
to Diana, i. 14-16; festival of the, in 
the Armenian Church, i, 16; in relation 
to Ephesian Artemis, i. 38 7.1; blesses 
the fruits of the earth, x. 118 ; the hair 
of the Holy, found in ashes of Mid- 
summer fire, x. 182 sg., 191; feast of 
the Nativity of the, x. 220 sg. 

and child supposed to sit on the 

Yule log, x. 253 sg. 

, the Heavenly, mother of the Sun, 


¥. 403 

Virgin birth of Perseus, v. 302 2.4 

—— Mary and Isis, vi. 118 sg. 

—— Mary of Kevlaar, the pilgrimage to, 
i 


7 
Mother, the Phrygian Mother 

Goddess as a, v. 281 

mothers, tales of, v. 264; of gods 

and heroes, V. 107 

priestesses of Ephesian Artemis, 
i. 38; in Peru, Mexico, and Yucatan, 
ii. 243 5qq. 

Virginia, rites of initiation among the 
Indians of, xi. 266 sg. 

Virginity offered to rivers, ii. 162; test 
of, by blowing up a flame, ii. 239 s¢., 
x. 139 2.; sacrifice of, v. 60; recovered 
by bathing in a spring, v. 280 

Virgins plant and gather olives, ii, 107; 

„sacrificed to serpents, dragons, or 
other monsters, folk-tales of, ii, 155; 
supposed to conceive through eating 
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certain food, v. 96; sacrificed to god- 
dess in Mexico, vii. 237 

Virgins of the Sun at Cuzco, x. 132 

, the Vestal, and the sacred fire, 
x. 136. See also Vestal Virgins and 
Vestals 

Virility, hierophant at Eleusis temporarily 
deprived of his, ii. 130; sacrifice of, 
to Cybele, ii. 144 sg.; sacrifice of, 
in the rites of Attis and Astarte, v, 
268 sg., 270 sg.; other sacrifices of, V. 
270 2.2; supposed to be lost by contact 
with menstruous women, x. 81 

Viscum album, common mistletoe, xi. 
315 $9. 3 

QUernum, Xi. 317 

Vishnu invoked at rain-making, i. 283; 
a Brahman sacrificer supposed to 
become, i. 380; embodied in the 
Salagrama, a fossil ammonite, ii. 26, 
27 ”.; Supposed to pervade the Holy 
Basil (¢z/asz), ii. 26; mock human 
sacrifice in the worship of, iv. 216 

Vision, charm by means of eagle’s gall 
to ensure good, i. 154; sharpness of, 
conferred by dragon-stone, i. 165 7.8 

Visiter, the Christmas, among the Ser- 
vians, x. 261 $g., 263, 264 

Visve Devah, the common mob of deities, 
a pap of boiled grain offered to, in 
ancient Hindoo ritual, viii, 120 

Vitellius at Nemi, i. 5 

and Otho, iv. 141 

Viti Levu, the largest of the Fijian 
Islands, the drama of death and 
resurrection at initiation in, xi. 243 

Vitrolles, bathing at Midsummer at, v. 
248, X. 194 

Vitruvius, on the origin of fire among 
men, ii. 257 7, 

Vituperation thought to cause rain, i, 
278 

Vitzilipuztli or Vitzilopochtli, Mexican 
god, dough image of him made and 
eaten sacramentally, viii. 86 sgg. ; young 
man annually sacrificed in the charac- 
ter of, ix. 280 sg. 

Viza in Thrace, Carnival customs at, vi. 
gi, vii, 26, 28 

Vizagapatam, in the Madras Presidency, 
human god at, i. 405; the Kudulu 
tribe near, vii. 244 

Vizyenos, G. M., on a Carnival custom 
in Thrace, vii. 25 2.4, 26 

Vogel Mountains, burning wheels on the 
first Sunday in Lent near the, x. 118 

Vohumano or Vohu Manah, a Persian 
archangel, ix. 373 2.3 

Voigtland, leaping as a charm to make 
flax grow tall in, i. 139 ”.; locks un- 
locked at childbirth in, iii. 296; tooth- 
ache nailed into trees in, ix. 59; belief 
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in witchcraft in, ix. 160; witches driven 

away in, ix. 160; ‘‘ Easter Smacks” 

in, ix. 268; young people beat each 

other at Christmas in, ix. 271; 

bonfires on Walpurgis Night in, x. 

160; tree and person thrown into 

water on St. John’s Day in, xi. 27 

sq.; divination by flowers on Mid- 

summer Eve in, xi. 53; mountain 

arnica gathered at Midsummer in, xi. 

57 sg. ; wild thyme gathered at Mid- 

summer in, xi. 64; precautions against 

witches in, xi. 73 sg. 

Volcanic eruptions supposed to be caused 
by incest, ii. 111 

region of Cappadocia, v. 189 sgg. 

religion, v. 188 sgg. 

Volcano, criminals thrown into, ii. III; 
sacrifice of child to, iv. 218. See also 
Volcanoes 

Volcano Bay, in Yezo, viii. 185 

Volcanoes, fire perhaps first procured 
from, ii. 256; the worship of, v. 216 
sqq. ; human victims thrown into, V. 
219 5g. 

Volders, in the Tyrol, custom at threshing 
at, vii. 224 

Volga, sacred groves among the tribes of 
the, ii. ro; the Cheremiss of the, viii. 
SI, xX. 181 

Volksmarsen in Hesse, Easter fires at, 
x. 140 

Volos, the beard of, name given to un- 
reaped patches of corn in Russia, vii. 
233 

Voluntary human victims at religious 
rites, iv. 140 5g., 143 Sg., 145 ; substi- 
tutes for capital punishment in China, 
iv. 145 Sg., 273 $94. 

Voluspa, the Sibyl's prophecy in the, x. 
102 5g. 

Vomiting, homoeopathic cure for, i. 84 ; 
as a religious rite, viii. 73, 75 

Voralberg, in the Tyrol, ‘‘ burning the 
witch” on the first Sunday in Lent at, 
x. 116 

Vorges, near Laon, Midsummer fires at, 
x. 187 

Vorharz, the Oats-man and Oats-woman 
at the harvest feast in the, vii. 163 

Voroneje, in Russia, patch of rye left for 
Elijah at harvest at, vii. 233 

Vosges, peasants of the, preserve their 
extracted teeth against the resurrection, 
iii. 280; disposal of cut hair and nails 
in the, iii, 28r; ‘‘the Dog of the 
harvest” in the, vii. 272; toothache 
nailed into trees in the, ix. 59; Mid- 
summer fires in the, x. 188, 336; 
the Yule log in the, x. 254; cats 
burnt alive on Shrove Tuesday in the, 
xi. 40 
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Vosges, the Upper, rule as to the shearing 
of sheep in, vi. 134 2.8 

Vosges Mountains, homoeopathic magic 
at sowing in the, i. 137; May custom 
in the, ii, 63; French peasants of the, 
their belief in St. George as protector 
of flocks, ii. 334 7.2; belief as to shoot- 
ing stars in the, iv. 67; Feast of All 
Souls in the, vi. 69; ‘‘to catch the 
Hare” at harvest in the, vii. 279; 
‘catching the cat” at haymaking and 
harvest in the, vii. 281; dances on 
Twelfth Day in the, ix. 315; the 
Three Kings of Twelfth Day in the, 
ix. 330; Lenten fires in the, x. 109; 
witches as hares in the, x. 318 ; magic 
herbs culled on Eve of St. John in the, 
xi. 47 

Votaries, female, of Marduk, ix. 372 7.2 

Votiaks (Wotyaks) of Russia, annual 
festivals of the dead among the, vi. 
76 sg. See also Wotyaks 

Votive images among the Kusavans, i. 
EOS 

offerings at Nemi, i. 4, 6, x2, 
19, 23; to St. Leonhard, i. 7 sg.; to 
the Virgin Mary, i. 77 s4. 

Vow, hair kept unshorn during a, iii. 
261 $7., 285 

Voyage, charm to make or mar a, i. 
163; in boats of papyrus in the rites 
of Osiris, vi. 88 

Voyagers, fire kept burning at home in 
absence of, i. x21 ; sympathetic taboos 
observed by girls in absence of, i. 126 

Voyages, telepathy in, i. 126 

Vrid-eld, need-fire in Sweden, x. 280 

Vrigne-aux-Bois, in the} Ardennes, mock 
execution of Carnival at, iv. 226 

Vrtra, the dragon, conquered by Indra, 
in the Rigveda, iv. 106 sg. 

Vulcan, the fire-god, father of Caeculus, 
ii. 197, vi. 235; the husband of Maia 
or Majestas, vi. 232 sg.; his Flamen, 
vi. 232 

and Venus, vi. 231 

Vulci, Etruscan tomb at, ii. 196 #. 

Vulsinii, in Etruria, nails annually knocked 
into the temple of Nortia at, ix. 67 

Vulture, wing-bone of, in homoeopathic 
magic, i. 151; in divination, i 158; 
transmigration of sinner into, viii. 299. 
See also Vultures 

, the black, mimicked by actor or 
dancer atnong the Kobeua and Kaua 
Indians of Brazil, ix. 381 

Vulture’s feather in a charm, viii. 167 

Vultures not to be called by their proper 
names, iii. 408; lives of persons bound 
up with those of, xi. 201, 202 

Vunivalu, the War King of Fiji, iii. 
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Wa, the Wild, a tribe of Upper Burma, 
their custom of head-hunting for the 
sake of the crops, vii. 241 sgg. 

Wa-teita, the, of East Africa, their fear 
of being photographed, iii. 98 

Wabisa, Bantu tribe of Rhodesia, their 
great god, vi. 174 

Wabondei of East Africa, their sacrifices 
to baobab-trees, ii. 47; preserve the 
hair and nails of dead chiefs as charms, 
iii. 272; their belief in serpents as 
reincarnations of the dead, v. 82; 
their rule as to the cutting of posts for 
building, vi. 137; eat hearts of lions 
and leopards to become brave, viii. 142 

Wachsmuth, C., on Easter ceremonies 
in the Greek Church, v. 254 

Wachtl in Moravia, drama of Summer 
and Winter at, iv. 257 

Wadai, the Sultan of, conceals his face, 
iii. 120; the Sultan of, must have no 
bodily defect, iv. 39 ; ceremony of the 
new fire in, x. 134, 140 

Waddell, L. A., on the kings of Sikhim, 
iii. 20; on demonolatry in Sikhim and 
Tibet, ix. 94 

Wade, Sir Thomas, formerly Professor 
of Chinese at Cambridge, iv. 273 sg. 

Wadowe, the, of German East Africa, 
woman's share in agriculture among, 
vii. 138; their story of an African 
Balder, xi. 312 

Wafiomi, of East Africa, seclusion of girls 
at puberty among the, x. 28 

Waga-waga, in British New Guinea, 
changes of vocabulary caused by fear 
of naming the dead at, iii. 362 

Wageia, the, of German East Africa, 
purification of man-slayers among the, 
H 177 

Waggum, in Brunswick, the May Bride 
at Whitsuntide at, ii. 96 

Wagogo, of German East Africa, chastity 
of women during absence of warriors 
among the, i. 131; their rain-making 
by means of black animals, i. 290 sg.; 
chiefs as rain-makers among the, i. 
343 ; custom observed by man-slayers 
among the, iii. 186 2.1; their cere- 
mony at the new moon, Vi. 143; their 
belief in the effect of eating a totemic 
animal, viii. 26 ; eat the hearts of lions 
to become brave, viii. 142; eat the 
hearts of enemies to make them brave, 
viii. 149; their way of getting rid of 
birds that infest gardens, viii. 276; 
their transference of sickness, ix. 6 sg. 

Wagogo hunters, taboos observed by 
wives in absence of, i. 123 

Wagstadt in Silesia, Judas ceremony on 
Wednesday before Good Friday at, 
x, 146 2.2 
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Wagtail, the yellow, in magic, i. 79 

Wahehe, a Bantu tribe of German East 
Africa, custom before marriage among 
the, iii. 86 z.; the worship of the 
dead among the, vi. 188 sgg.; their 
belief in a supreme god Nguruhe, vi. 
188 sg.; their belief that skin disease 
is caused by eating a totemic animal, 
viii. 26 

Waheia, the, of German East Africa, 
their belief that skin disease is caused 
by eating a totemic animal, viii. 
26 

Wahoko, the, of Central Africa, their 
disposal of their cut hair and nails, iii. 
278 

Woabhrstedt, in Brunswick, Whitsuntide 
King at, ii. 85 

Wahuma, the, of the Albert Nyanza 
Lake, their rain-making, i. 250 

Wailing of women for Adonis, v. 224 

Waizganthos, an old Prussian god, 
prayers and offerings for the growth 
of the flax to, iv. 156 

Wajagga, the, of German East Africa, 
their treatment of thecorpses of childless 
women, i. 142; their charm for runners, 
i. 151; their rain-making, i. 250; 
mourners cut their hair among the, 
iii. 286; their covenant by means of 
spittle, ili. 290; their custom of leap- 
ing over a grandfather's corpse, iii. 
424; their way of appeasing ghosts 
of suicides, v. 292 2.3; their human 
sacrifices at irrigation, vi. 38; their 
way of diverting locusts from the fields, 
viii. 276; plants planted at birth of 
infants among the, xi. 160 

Wajagga warriors swallow shavings of 
rhinoceros hide and horn to make 
them strong, vili. 143 

Wak, asky-spirit of the Borans, children 
and cattle sacrificed to, iv. 181 

Wakamba, the, of East Africa, sacrifice 
to baobab-trees, ii. 46. See Akamba 

Wakan, in the Dacotan language, mys- 
terious, sacred, taboo, iii, 225 72., viii. 
180 7. 

Wakanda, a spirit recognized by the 
Omahas, iii. 187 

Wakefulness, homoeopathic charms to 
ensure, i. 154, 156 

Wakelbura, the, of Australia, their way 
of disabling ghosts, iii. 31 sg.; dread 
and seclusion of women at menstrua- 
tion among the, x. 78 

Wakondyo (Wakondjo), the, of Central 
Africa, their way of obtaining rain by 
means of a stone, i. 305; their custom 
as to the afterbirth, xi. 162 sg. 

Walachia (or Wallachia), precautions 
against witches on St George’s Day 
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in, ii, 338; crown of last ears of corn 
worn by girl at harvest in, v. 237 

Walachians, herdsman’s festival on St. 
George's Day among the, ii. 338 sg. 

Walter, a tree and a man disguised in 
corn-stalks, on May 2nd in Bavaria, ii. 
75, 78 i 

Walburgis Day, the 2nd of May in the 
Franken Wald mountains of Bavaria, 
ii. 75 2. 

Waldemar I., king of Denmark, magical 
powers attributed to, i. 367 

Wales, belief as to death at ebb-tide in, 
i. 167 sg.; All Souls’ Day in, vi. 79; 
harvest customs in, vii. 142 sqgq.; 
the last sheaf called the Hag in, 
vii. 142 sgg.; Snake Stones in, x. 
15 sg.; Beltane fires and cakes in, 
x. 155 sg.; Beltane fire kindled by 
the friction of oak-wood in, X. 155, 
xi. 91; Midsummer fires in, x. 200 
sg.; divination at Hallowe'en in, x. 
229, 240 5g.; Hallowe'en fires in, 
x. 239 5g.; the Yule log in, x, 258; 
burnt sacrifices to stop cattle-disease 
in, x. 30%; witches as hares in, x, 
315 ”.1; belief as to witches in, x, 321 
n.? ; bewitched things burnt in, x. 322; 
divination by flowers on Midsummer 
Eve in, xi. 53; St. John’s wort used to 
drive away fiends in, x1. 55; mistletoe 
to be shot or knocked down with stones 
in, xi. 82; mistletoe gathered at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 86, 293; mistletoe used 
to make the dairy thrive in, xi. 86; 
mistletoe used to dream on at Mid- 
summer in, xi. 293. See also Welsh 

Walhalla, mistletoe growing east of, x. 
ror. See also Valhalla 

Walking over fire as a rite, xi, 3 sgg. 

Wall, Roman ceremony of knocking nails 
into a, ix. 65 sgg. See also Walls 

Wallace, A. R., on women’s work among 
the tribes ofthe Uaupes River, vii. 121 5g. 

Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie, on the 
Russian sect of the Christs, i. 407 sg. 

Wallachia. See Walachia 

Wallis Island, tabooed persons not 
allowed to handle food in, iii, 140 

Walls of houses beaten to expel ghosts, 
iii, 170; maladies and devils nailed 
into, ix. 62 sgg.; fortified, of the 
ancient Gauls, x. 267 sg. 

Walnut, branches of, passed across Mid- 
summer fires and fastened on cattle- 
sheds, x. 191 

Walo, on the Senegal, the king of, not 
to be seen eating, iii, 118 

Walos of Senegambia, their royal family 
thought to possess the power of healing 
by touch, i. 370 sg.; their beliefas toa 
Sort of mistletoe, xi. 79 sg. 
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Walpi, Pueblo Indian village, use of bull- 
roarers at, xi, 231 

Walpurgis Day, the rst of May, charred 
sticks ef Judas fire planted in the fields 
on, X. I 

—— Night (the Eve of May Day), dances 
on, to make flax grow tall, i. 138, 139 
m.; precautions against witches on, ii. 
52, 54, 55, xi. 20 2. ; milk and butter 
stolen by witches on, ii. 127; witches 
abroad on, ix. 158 sgg., X. I59 5q.; 
annual expulsion of witches on, ix 
159 sgg.; dances for the crops on, ix. 
238; a witching time, x. 295 ; witches 
active on, xi. 73, 74 

Walrus, taboos concerning, among the 
Esquimaux, ili. 208 sg. 

Walton, Izaak, on Lapland witches, i. 
326 2.7 

Wamara, a worshipful dead king in 
Kiziba, vi. 174 

Wambuba, the, of Central Africa, carry 
fire on the march, ii. 255 

Wambugwe of East Africa, their rain- 
charm by means of black animals, L 
290; sorcerers as chiefs among the, i, 
342; their belief as to falling stars, iv. 
65 

Wamegi, the, of German East Africa, 
their human sacrifices at harvest and 
sowing, vii. 240 

Wand, magic, made from a tree growing 
on a grave, ii. 33 

Wandorobbo, of East Africa, their con- 
tinence at brewing poison, iii, 200 sg. 

Wangaila, harvest-festival of the Garos, 
Vili. 337 Sg. 

Wangen in Baden, bonfire and burning 
discs on the first Sunday in Lent at, 
bani he 

Wanigela River, in New Guinea, purifi- 
cation of manslayers among tribes on 
the, iii. 167 5g.; preparations for fish- 
ing turtle and dugong among the tribes 
of the, iii. 192 

Waniki, the, of East Africa, their belief 
in the spirits of trees, ii, 12; their 
reverence for coco-nut palms, ii. I6 ; 
their mode of killing their cattle, iii. 
2 

Wang of the moon, theories to account 
for the, vi. 130 ; time for felling timber, 
vi. 135 597. 

Wannefeld, in the Altmark, the last 
stalks at reaping left for the He-goat 
at, vii. 287 f 

Wanyamwesi, the, of Central Africa, 
iii. 109; their belief in the associa- 
tion of twins with water, i. 268 sg. ; 
ceremony observed by them on return 
from a journey, iii. 112; their custom 
as to personal names, iii. 330} woman's 
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share in agriculture among the, vii. 
118 ; their propitiation of slain ele- 
phants, viii. 227; their practice of 
adding to heaps of sticks or stones, ix. 
rz #.1; their belief as to wounded 
crocodiles, xi. 210 7.1 

Wanyoro (Banyoro), the, of Central 
Africa, their disposal of their cut hair 
and nails, iii. 278. See Banyoro 

Wanzleben, near Magdeburg, man called 
the Wolf at threshing at, vil. 274 sg. 

War, use of twins in, i. 49 2.°; tele- 
pathy in, i. 126 sgg.; continence 
In, i, 167, 188 #4, 162, 163, 164, 
165; rules of ceremonial purity observed 
in, iii. 157 sgg.; hair kept unshorn in, 
iii, 26x ; sacrifice of a blind bull before 
going to, vi. 250 sq. 

at , the sleep of,” among the Black 
foot Indians, ii. 147 

War chief, or war king, iii. 20, 21, 24 

—— -dance of villagers round victor, 
iii. 169 ; of manslayers on their return, 
iii. 170, 178; of old men round man- 
slayer, iii. 182; of king before the 
ghosts of his ancestors, vi. 192; at 
festival of new corn among the Natchez 
Indians, viii. 79 

-god, dog sacrificed to, i. 173 

Ward, Professor H. Marshall, on the 
respective hardness of ivy and laurel, 
ii. 252; on the artificial fertilization of 
the fig, ii. 315 7.1 

Ward, Professor James, as to Hegel's 
views on magic and religion, i. 423 

Warlock, the invulnerable, stories of, xi. 
97 377- 

Warm food tabooed, iii. 189 

Warner, Mr., on Caffre ideas about 
lightning, vi. 177 7.1 

Warramunga, the, of Central Australia, 
their magical ceremonies for the multi- 
plication of their totems, i. 89 ; their 
custom at subincision, i. 93; custom 
observed by Warramunga women 
while the men are fighting each other 
with torches, i. 94; knocking out of 
teeth among the, i. 99; their homoeo- 
pathic charm to catch euros, i. 162; 
their custom as to extracted teeth, i. 
181; their treatment of the navel- 
string, i. 183; believe certain trees to 
be inhabited by disembodied human 
spirits, ii. 34; their propitiation of a 
mythical water-snake, ii. 1 56; will 
not call the mythical snake Wollunqua 
by its proper name, iii. 384; their beliet 
in the reincarnation of the dead, v. 100; 
their tradition of purification by fire, 
N. 180 2.2; their cure for headache, 
Eae 

Warrior Island, Torres Straits. 


See Tud 
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Warriors tabooed, iii. 157 sgg., X. 53 
worship their weapons, ix. 90 

Warts supposed to be affected by the 
moon, vi. 149; transferred to other 
people, ix. 48 sg.; transferred to the 
moon, ix. 54; transferred to an ash- 
tree, ix. 57 

Warua, their seclusion at meals, iii. 117; 
unwilling to tell their names, ili. 329 

Warundi, the, of East Africa, custom as 
to girls at puberty among the, iii. 
225 f. 

Warwickshire, Arden in, ii. 7 sg.; the 
Queen of May in, ii. 88; the Yule log 
in, X. 257 

Washamba, the, of German East Africa, 
dance and deposit stones at dangerous 
places, ix. 29; their custom at cir- 
cumcision, xi, 183 

Washing forbidden for magical reasons 
during a rhinoceros-hunt, i. 115, dur- 
ing husband's absence, i. 122, during 
search for sacred cactus, i. 124, during 
heavy rain, i. 253; practised as a rain- 
charm, i. 253; practised as a cere- 
monial purification by the Jews after 
reading the scripture, viii. 27, by the 
Jewish high priest after the sin-offering, 
viii. 27, by the Greeks after expiatory 
sacrifices, viii. 27, 85, by the Parjas 
after killing a totemic animal, viii. 27 
sq., by the Matabele at eating the new 
fruits, viii, 7r, by the Esquimaux 
before a change of diet, viii, 84, 85, 
by the Basutos after the slaughter of 
foes, viii. 149. See also Bathing 

and bathing forbidden to rain- 

doctor when he wishes to prevent rain 

from falling, i. 271, 272 

the feet of strangers, iii. 108 

the head, customs as to, in Siam, 
Burma, ancient Persia, ancient Rome, 
and Peru, iii. 253 

Washington group of the Marquesas 
Islands, seclusion of man-slayers in 
the, iii. 178. See also Marquesas 

State, rain-charm in, i. 309; the 
Twana Indians of, iii. 58 ; the Klallam 
Indians of, iii. 354; the Twana, 
Chemakum, and Klallam tribes of, iii. 
365; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the Indians of, x. 43 

Wasmes, processions with torches on the 
first and second Sundays in Lent at, 
x. 108 

Wasp, external soul of enchanter in a, 
xl. 143 

Wasps in homoeopathic magic, i. 152; 
young men stung with, as an ordeal 
before marriage among the Roocooyen 
Indians, ix. 263, x. 63 

Wassailing on Eve of Twelfth Day in 
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Herefordshire for the sake of the 
crops, 1X. 319 

Wassgow mountains, the need-fire as a 
remedy for cattle-plague in the, x. 271 

Wata, a caste of hunters in East Africa, 

. children of the Borans sent away to be 
«reared by the, iv. 18x 

Wataturu, the, of East Africa, their chiefs 
sorcerers, i. 342 sg.; their rule as to 
partaking of flesh and milk, viii. 84 

Watchandie woman, in Australia, her 
fear of naming the dead, iii. 350 

Watchdogs, charm to silence, i, 149 

Water not to be touched by people at 
home in absence of hunters, i, 120; 
splashed by wife in absence of her 
husband, i. 120 sg. ; sprinkled as rain- 
charm, i. 248 sgg.; poured on graves 
as a rain-charm, i. 268, 286; puppet 
representing the tree-spirit thrown into, 
ii. 75, 76; serpent or dragon of, ii, 
155 sgg.; conspicuous part played by, 
in the Midsummer festival, ii. 273, v. 
246 Sg., X. 172, 205 SQ., 216, xi. 26 
sgq.; poured as a rain-charm, iii. 154 
sg. ; not allowed to touch the lips, iii. 
160; to be called by another name in 
brewing, iii. 395; effigies of Death 
thrown into the, iv. 234 sgg., 246 
sq.; thrown on the last corn cut as 
a rain-charm, v. 237 5sg.; marvellous 
properties attributed to, at Mid- 
summer (the festival of St. John), v. 
246 S97., X. 172, 205 SQ., 216, xi. 
29 sgg.; used to wash away sins, ix. 
39; not to cross, in ritual, ix. 58; 
from sacred wells, x. 12; menstruous 
women not to go near, x. 77; con- 
secrated at Easter, x. 122 sgg., 125; 
turned to wine at Easter, x. 124; 
improved by charred sticks of Mid- 
summer fires, x. 184; at Midsummer, 
people drenched with, x. 193 sg.; 
heated in need-fire and sprinkled on 
cattle, x. 289; claims human victims 
at Midsummer, xi. 26 sgg.; haunted 
and dangerous at Midsummer, xi. 31 

and Fire, kings of, in the back- 

woods of Cambodia, ii. 3 sgg. 

, holy, sprinkling with, iii. 285 sg.; 

a protection against witches, ix. 158, 

164 sg. 

of Life, Ishtar sprinkled with the, 

in the lower world, v. 9; prince 

restored to life by the, in a folk-tale, 

xi, I14 sg. 

, prophetic, drunk on St. John’s 

Eve, v. 247 

, rites of, at Midsummer festival in 

Morocco, x. 216; at New Year in 

Morocco, x. 218 

of springs and wells thought to 
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acquire medicinal qualities on Mid- 
summer Eve, x. 172, 205 sq. 
Water-bird, a Whitsuntide mummer, iv. 
207 7.1 
oe. -carriers,” maidens called, at 
Athens, viii. 5 
-cross, a stone cross in Uist, used 
in rain-ceremonies, i. 308 
-dragon, drama of the slaying of 
the, at Delphi and Thebes, iv. 78 
-fowl, migratory, as representatives 
of the Old Woman of maize, vii, 204 sg. 
-lilies, charms to make water-lilies 
grow, i. 95, 97, 98 
nymphs, fertilizing virtue of, ii. 


162 

-ousel, heart of, eaten to make the 

eater wise and eloquent, viii. 144 

-spirits, propitiation of, ii, 76; 

women married to, ii. 150 sgg.; sacri- 

fices to, ii. 155 sgg.; as beneficent 

beings, ii, 159; bestow offspring on 

women, ii. 159 sgg., danger of, iii. 

94; Offerings to, at Midsummer, xi. 28 

totem among the Arunta, rain made 
by men of the, i. 259 sg. 

Waterbrash, a Huzul cure for, vi. 149 sg. 

Waterfalls, spirits of, ii, 156, 157 

Watford, in Hertfordshire, May garlands 
at, ii. 61 

Watubela Islands, treatment of the after- 
birth in the, i. 187 

Watuta, the, an African tribe of free- 
booters, iii. 109 

Wave accompanying earthquake, v, 202 
sq. 

Waves, water from nine, in cure, xi. 186 sg. 

Wawamba, the, of Central Africa, their 
way of making rain by means of a 
stone, i. 305 

Wawanga, tribe of Mount Elgon, in 
British East Africa, their kings not 
allowed to die a natural death, iv. 287 
(in Second Impression) 

Wax melted to cause love, i. 77 

Wax figures in magic, i. 66, 67, iii. 74, 
ix. 47 

Waxen models of the human body or of 
parts of it as votive offerings, i. 77 34. 

Wayanas of French Guiana, ordeals 
among the, x. 63 59. 

Waziguas of East Africa do not call the 
lion by his proper name, iii. 400 

Wealds of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
il. 7 

Wealth acquired by magicians, i. 347, 
348, 351, 352 l 

Weaning of children, belief as to the, 
in Angus, vi. 148 

Weapon and wound, contagious magic 
of, i. 201 59g. 

Weapons, prayers to, i 132; sharp, 
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tabooed, iii. 237 sgg.; of man-slayers, 
purification of, iii. 172, 182, 219; 
turned against spiritual foes, ix. 233 

Weariness transferred to stones or sticks, 
ix. 8 sgg. ; attributed to an evil spirit 
in the body, ix. 12, magical plants 
placed in shoes a chaim against, xi. 
54, 60. See also Fatigue 

Weasels, superstition of farmers as to, 
viii. 275 

Weather, the magical control of the, i. 
244 sgg.; of the twelve months deter- 
mined by the weather of the Twelve 
Days, ix. 322 sqq. 

Weather doctors in Melanesia, i. 321 

Weaver, the wicked, of Rotenburg, xi. 
289 sg. 

Weavers, the Kaikolans, a caste of, v. 
62 

Weaving forbidden during absence of 
warriors, i, 131 ; homoeopathic charm 
to ensure skill in, i. 154 sg. 

Weber, A., on origin of the Twelve Days, 
ix. 325 ”.° 

Wedau, in New Guinea, the chief of, a 
sorcerer, i. 338 

Wedding rings amulets against witch- 
craft, ili, 314, 314 $g. 

Weeks, Rev. J. H., on inconsistency of 
savage thought, v. 5 z. ; on the names 
for the supreme god among many 
tribes of Africa, vi. 186 2.5; on the 
fear of the spirits of the dead among 
the Boloki, ix. 76 sg.; on the fear of 
witchcraft among the natives, of the 
Congo, ix. 77 2.2; on rites of initiation 
on the Lower Congo, xi. 255 2.1 

Weeping of the women of Jerusalem for 
Tammuz, vi. 11; for the gods, Xeno- 
phanes on the custom of, vi. 42; of 
savages for the animals and plants 
they kill, vi. 43; of sowers, vi. 45; 
of Karok Indians at hewing sacred 
wood, vi. 47 sg. ; of oxen an omen of 
good crops, viii, g; at slaughter of 
worshipful bear, viii. 189; at thanks- 
giving for the crops, ix. 293; of girls 
at puberty, x. 24, 29. See also Tears 

Weevils, spared by Esthonian peasants, 
vill. 274 

Weiden, in Bavaria, cutter of last sheat 
tied up in it at, vii. 139 

Weidenhausen, in Westphalia, the Yule 
log at, x. 248 

Weidulut, heathen priest among the old 
Prussians, vii. 288 

Weights and measures, false, currected 
after an earthquake, V. 201 sg.; cor- 
rected in time of epidemic, ix. 115 

Weihaiwei, in Northern China, ceremony 
eof ‘‘the Beginning of Spring ” in the 
cities nearest to, viii. 1I 
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Weinhold, K., as to the sacrifice of a 
king's son every ninth year, V. 57 7.7; 
on the superstitions connected with the 
Twelve Nights, ix. 327 2.4 

Weitensfeld, in Carinthia, bride-race at, 
ii, 304 

Wellalaick, festival of the dead among 
the Letts, vi. 74 

Wellhausen, J., on Arab rain-charm, i. 


03 

Walls cleansed as rain-charm, i. 267, 
323; married to the holy basil, ii. 26 
sg. ; bestow offspring on women, ii. 160 
sg. ; divination by means of, ii. 345 ; 
sacred, in Scotland, x. 12; men- 
struous women kept from x. 81, 96 
sq.; charred sticks of Midsummer fires 
thrown into, x. 184; crowned with 
flowers at Midsummer, xi. 28 

, goddess of, married to a wooden 

mage of a god, ii. 146 

, holy, resorted to on Midsummer 

Eve in Ireland, x. 205 sg. 

, the Lord of the, at Fulda on 
Midsummer Day, xi. 28 

Welsh, Miss, on the custom of the 
churn in the north of Ireland, vii. 
155 2,1 

Welsh cure for cough by transferring it 
to adog, ix. 51; by crawling under a 
bramble, xi. 180; by passing under an 
ass, xi. 192 7.1 

custom of sin-eating, ix. 43 $4. 

name, alleged, for mistletoe, xi. 
286 2.8, See also Wales 

Wemba, the, of Rhodesia, punishment 
of adultery among, viii. 158. See 
Awempba 

Wen-Ammon, Egyptian traveller, at 
Byblus, v. 14, 75 Sq. 

-chow, city in China, iv. 43 

Wend cure for jaundice, i. 81. See also 
Wends 

Wendland, P., on the crucifixion of 
Christ, ix. 412 Ssg., 415, 418 n.1 

Wends, their superstition as to oaks, ii. 
55; their ancient custom of killing and 
eating the old, iv. 14; call the last 
sheaf the Old Man, vii. 138; the 
Harvest-cock among the, vii. 276 ; 
their faith in Midsummer herbs, xi. 


of Saxony, their custom of the May- 
tree, ii. 69; say that the man who 
gives the last stroke at threshing ‘' has 
struck the Old Man,”’ vii. 149; their 
precautions against witches on Wal- 
purgis Day, ix. 163; their idea as to 
wood of trees struck by lightning, xi. 
297 

of the Spreewald gather herbs and 
flowers at Midsummer, xi. 48; their 
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belief as to the divining-rod, xi. 68 


n.4 

Wensleydale, in Yorkshire, the Yule log 
in, x. 256 

Werboutz, in Russia, rain-making at, i. 
277 


. Were-tigers in China and the East Indies, 
X. 310 SJ., 313 2.7 

-wolf, how a man becomes a, x. 

310 #.1; story in Petronius, x. 313 sg. 

-wolves in Livonia, belief as to, iii. 
42; active during the Twelve Days, 
ix. 164; compelled to resume their 
human shape by wounds inflicted on 
them, x. 308 sgg. ; put to death, x. 
311r; and the full moon, x. 314 2.1; 
and witches, parallelism between, x. 
315, 321 

Wermland, in Sweden, treatment of 
strangers on the threshing-floor in, 
vii. 230; grain of last sheaf baked in 
a girl-shaped loaf in, viii. 48 

Werner, Miss Alice, on the sanctity of 
the wild fig-tree in Africa, ii. 317 2.1; 
on a soul-box in Africa, xi. 156 2.1; 
on African Balders, xi. 314 

Wernicke, on the character of Artemis, i. 
35 5g. 

West, Oriental religions in the, v. 298 


sqq. ` 

West Indian Islands, precaution as to 
spittle in the, iii. 289 

Westenberg, J. C., on the Batta theory 
of souls, xi. 223 2.? 

Westerhiisen in Saxony, last corn cut at 
harvest made up like a woman at, 
vii. 134 

Westermann, D., on the worship of 
Nyakang among the Shilluks, vi. 165 

Westermarck, Dr. E., as to king-killing 
on the Blue Nile, iv. 16 7.1; on annual 
mock sultans in Morocco, iv. 153 2.3; 
on the reason for killing the first-born, 
iv. 189 2.2; on the hereditary holiness 
of kings, iv. 204 2.2; on the tug-of- 
war in Morocco, ix. 180; on New 
Year rites in Morocco, x. 218; on 
Midsummer festival in North Africa, 
x. 219; his theory that the fires of 
the fire-festivals are purificatory, x. 
329 sq. ; on water at Midsummer, xi. 


31 

Westphalia, the Whitsuntide Bride in, ii. 
96; the Femgericht in, ii. 321 ; sacred 
oaks in, ii. 371; the last sheaf called 
the Great Mother in, vii. 135 $g., 138; 
the hérkelmei at harvest in, vii. 147 #.3; 
the Harvest-cock in, vii. 276 $g., 277 
sq.; children warned against the Fox 
in the corn at Ravensberg in, vii. 296; 
fox carried from house to house in 
spring in, vii. 297; customof ‘'quicken- 
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ing” cattle on May Morning in, ix. 
266; Easter fires in, x. 140; the Yule 

log in, x. 248; divination by orpine 

at Midsummer in, xi. 61 ;. camomile 
gathered at Midsummer in, xi. 63; 
the Midsummer log of oak in, xi. 
27.4 

Westphalian form of the expulsion of 
evil, ix. 159 2.1 

Wetar (Wetter), East Indian island, 
stabbing people’s shadows in, iii. 78 ; 
fear of women's blood in, iii. 251; 
leprosy supposed to be caused by 
eating of a sacred animal in, viii. 25 

Wetter, East Indian island, no fire after 
a death in, ii. 268 2. See also Wetar 

Wetteren, wicker giants carried in pro- 
cession at, xi. 35 

Wetterpfahle, oak sticks charred in Easter 
bonfires, x. 145 

Wetting people with water as a rain- 
charm, i. 250, 251, 269 5g., 272, 273, 
274, 275, 277 $4., li. 77, Y- 237 $99. i 
the last corn cut, as a rain-charm, v. 
237 sq. ; ploughmen and sowers as a 
rain-charm, V. 238 sg. 

Weverham, in Cheshire, May-poles at, ii. 
JO Sq. 

Wexford, in Leinster, great fair formerly 
held at, iv. 100 ; Midsummer fires in, 
X. 203 

Whakatane valley in New Zealand, Aznzau 
tree thought to make barren women 
fertile in the, i. 182 

Whale, solemn burial of dead, iii. 223 ; 
represented dramatically as a mystery, 
ix. 377. See also Whales 

Whale-fishing, telepathy in, i. 121 

Whale’s ghost, fear of injuring, iii. 205 

Whalers, taboos observed by, iii: 191 
5g., 205 sgg. ; their bodies cut up and 
used as charms, vi. 106 

Whales not mentioned by their proper 
names, iii. 398 ; ceremonies observed 
after the slaughter of, viii. 232 599. ; 
worshipped by the Indians of Peru, 
viii. 249 

Whalton, in Northumberland, Mid- 
summer fires at, x. 198 

Wheat, charm at sowing, i. 137; offer- 
ings of, at Lammas, iv. 101; forced 
for festival, V. 243, 244, 251 S7., 253; 
thrown on the man who brings in the 
Christmas log, x. 260, 262, 264; pro- 
tected against mice by mugwort, xi. 
58 34- 

and barley, the cultivation of, 
introduced by Osiris, vi. 7; discovered 
by Isis, vi. 116 

Wheat-bride, name given to the last sheaf 
of wheat and to the woman who binds 
it, vii. 162, 163 p 
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Wheat-cock, the last sheaf at harvest 
called the, vii. 276 

-cow, the man who cuts the last 

ears of wheat at harvest called the, 

vii. 289 : 

-dog, the man who cuts or binds 

the last sheaf called the, vii. 272 

-goat, at cutting the last corn, vii. 

282 

-harvest, time of, in ancient Greece, 

vii. 48 

-mallet, the man who gives the last 

stroke at threshing called the, vii. 148 

-man, said to be killed by the last 

stroke at threshing, vii. 223 

-mother, name given to wreath 

made out of last stalks at harvest, vii. 

135 

-pug, name given to man who gives 

the last stroke at threshing, vil. 273 

-sow, name given to the last sheaf, 

vii. 298 

-sowing, ceremony at, among the 

tribes of Gilgit, ii. 49, 50 sg. 

-wolf, thought to be in the last 
bunch of standing corn, vii. 273; effigy 
of wolf made out of the last sheaf of 
wheat, vii. 274 

Wheaten flour, the Flamen Dialis not 
allowed to touch, iii. 13 

Wheel, magic, spun by witch in an 
enchantment, iii. 270; effigy of Death 
attached to a, iv. 247; fire kindled by 
the rotation of a, x. 177, 179, 270, 
273, 289 Sg., 292, 335 S., Xi. 9I; 
as a symbol of the sun, x. 334 7.2, 
335; as a charm against witchcraft, 
Megs. 2." 

Wheels, burning, rolled down hill, x. 116, 
117 SQ., 119, 141, 143, 161, 162 34., 
163 sg., 166, 173, 174, 201, 328, 334, 
337 5g., 338; thrown into the air at 
Midsummer, x. 179; rolled over fields 
at Midsummer to fertilize them, x. IQI, 
340 sg.; perhaps intended to burn 
witches, x. 345 

Wherry, Mrs., as to Lenten fires in 
Belgium, x. 108 2.2; as to proces- 
sions with effigies of giants, xi. 36 7.1 

Whetham, W. C. D., on atomic disin- 
tegration, viii. 305 7.7 

Whip made of human skin used in cere- 
monies for the prolongation of the 
king's life, vi. 224, 225. See also 
Whips 

Whipping people on Senseless Thursday 
in the Tyrol, ix. 248 sg.; to rid them 
of ghosts, ix. 260 -5gg. See also 
Beating 

Whips used in the expulsion of demons 
and witches, ix. 156, 159, 160, 161, 
16s, 214; used by maskers, ix, 243, 
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244; cracked to make the flax grow, 
ix. 248 ; cracked to drive away witches, 
xi. 74 

Whirling or turning round, custom of, 
observed by mummers, i. 273, 275, 
ii. 74, 80, 81, 87 

Whirlwind, attacking the, i. 329 59g. 

Whirlwinds thought to be demons or 
spirits, i. 331 2.2 

Whit-Monday, custom observed by Rus- 
sian girls on, ii. 80; the Leaf King 
at Hildesheim on, ii. 85 ; the King in 
Bohemia on, ii. 85; the king's game 
on, ii. 89, 103 ; custom of rolling down 
a slope on, ii. 103; pretence of be- 
heading leaf-clad man on, iv. 207 sg.; 
pretence of beheading the king on, iv. 
209 sgg. See also Whitsuntide 

Whitby, All Souls’ Day at, vi. 79; the 
Yule log at, x. 256 

White, Rev. G. E., on dervishes of Asia 
Minor, v. 170; on passing through a 
ring of red-hot iron, xi. 186 ; on pass- 
ing sheep through a rifted rock, xi, 189 


sq. 

White, Miss Rachel Evelyn (Mrs. Wedd), 
on the position of women in ancient 
Egypt, vi. 214 7.1, 216 m.t 

White, faces and bodies of man-slayers 
painted, iii. 175, 186 2.1; widows 
painted, iii, 178 #1;  lion-killer 
painted, iii. 220; the colour of Upper 
Egypt, vi. 21 2.1; as a colour to repel 
demons, ix. 115 

and black in relation to human 
scapegoats, ix. 220; figs worn by 
human scapegoats, ix. 253, 257, 
272 

White birds, souls of dead kings incarnate 
in, vi. 162; ten, external soul in, xi. 
142 

-—— bull, soul of a dead king incarnate 
in a, vi. 164 

bulls sacrificed to Jupiter, ii. 188 

sq. ; sacrificed by Druids at cutting the 

mistletoe, ii. 189, xi. 77 

chalk, bodies of newly initiated lads 
coated with, xi. 241 

=— clay, Caffre boys at circumcision 
smeared with, iii. 156 ; people smeared 
with, at festival, viii. 75; bodies of 
novices at initiation smeared with, xi. 
255 7.1, 257 

=— cloth, fern-seed caught in a, x. 65, 
xi. 291; springwort caught in a, x. 
70; mistletoe caught ina, xi. 77, 293; 
used to catch the Midsummer bloom of 
the oak, xi. 292, 293 

cloths in homoeopathic magic, i. 

137 

cock buried at boundary, iii. 109 ; 

disease transferred to, ix. 187; as 
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scapegoat, ix. 210 72.4; burnt in Mid- 
summer bonfire, xi. 40 
White crosses made by the King of the 
Bean, ix. 314 
Crown of Upper Egypt, vi. 20, 21 
` n.ł; worn by Osiris, vi. 87 
. dog, Iroquois sacrifice of a, viii. 
258 2.%, ix. 127, 209 
god and black god among the 
Slavs, ix. 92 
herb, external souls of two brothers 
in a, xi. 143 
horse, effigy of, carried through 
Midsummer fire, x. 203 
horses sacrificed to Diomede, i. 27; 
used to draw triumphal car of Camillus, 
ii. 174 2.2; sacred among the Aryans, 
ii. 174 2.7 
Maize, Goddess of the, in Mexico, 
lepers sacrificed to her, vii. 261 
mice spared by Bohemian peasants, 
viii. 279, 283; under the altar of 
Apollo, viii, 283 
Nile, the Dinkas of the, ix. 
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ox, sacrament of, among the Ab- 
chases, viii. 313 2.2 

poplar, the, at Olympia, ii, 220, 
xi. 90 n.l, 91 2.7 

ram, consecration of a, among the 
Kalmucks, viii. 313 sg. 

and red wool in ceremony of the 
expulsion of evils, ix. 208 

roses dyed red by the blood of 
Aphrodite, v. 226 

sails that turned black, ix. 202 
snake eaten to acquire supernatural 
knowledge, viii. 146 

Sunday, the first Sunday in Lent 
and the first Sunday after Easter, 
x. Ir n.i 

thorn, a charm against witches, ii 


53, I9I ; 
victims sacrificed for sunshine, i, 
291, 292, 314 


Whiteborough, tumulus near Launces- 
ton, Midsummer fires on, ii. 141, X, 


199 

Whitekirk, St. Mary’s well at, ii. 16r 

Whitethorn a protection against witches, 
lin SQ, IQI 

Whiteway, R. S., on custom of regicide 
in Bengal and Sumatra, iv. 51 7.2 

Whitsun-bride in Denmark, ii. 91 sg. 

Whitsunday, dragon carried in procession 
at Tarascon on, ii. 170 2.3 

Whitsuntide, rain-charms at, ii. 47; 
races, ii, 69, 84; contests for the 
kingship at, ii. 84, 89; rolling down 
a slope at, ii. 103; cattle first driven 
out to pasture at, ii. 127 2.2, iv. 207 
n.1; drama of Summer and Winter at, 
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iv. 2573 ceremonies concerned with j 


vegetation at, ix. 359 
Whitsuntide Basket in Frickthal, ii. 
83 


Bride, the, ii. 89, 91 sg., 96 

—— Bridegroom, the, ii. 91 

customs in Brunswick, ii. 56 2.5, 

85, 96; in Holland, ii. 80, 104; in 

Russia, ii. 64, 79 $g., 93 

crown, the, ii. 64, 89 sg., 91 

—— Flower, ii. 80 

King, ii. 84 sgg., 89, 90, iv. 209 

sgg. 

See also Whit-Monday 

-lout, the, ii. 81 

Man, the Little, ii. 81 

—— Mummers, iv. 206 sgg. 

—— Queen, ii. 87, 89 sg., iv. 210 
Whittled sticks in religious rites, viii. 
185, 186 #., 192, 196, 278, ix. 261 
Whittlesey in Cambridgeshire, the Straw- 

bear at, viii. 328 sg. 

Whooping-cough cured bycrawling under 
a bramble, xi. 180; Bulgarian cure for, 
by crawling under the root of a willow, 
xi. 181; child passed under an ass as a 
cure for, xi. 192 

Whydah, on the Slave Coast, human 
sacrifices by drowning at, ii. 158; 
expiation for the slaughter of a sacred 
python at, iii, 222; the doctrine of 
reincarnation at, iv. 188; serpents 
fed with milk at, v. 86 2.1; snakes 
sacred at, viii. 287 

(Fida), in Guinea, king of, rule as 
to his drinking, iii. 129; his worship 
of serpents, v. 67; the hoeing and 
sowing of his fields, ix. 234 

Wicked after death, fate of the, in 
Egyptian religion, vi. 14 

Wicked Sower, driving away the, on the 
first Sunday in Lent, x. 107, 118 

Wicken (rowan) tree, a protection against 
witchcraft, x. 326, 327 2.1 See also 
Rowan 

Wicker giants at popular festivals in 
Europe, xi. 33 sgg.; burnt in summer 
bonfires, xi. 38 

Widow, claim to kingdom through 
marriage with the late king's, ii. 
281 sgg. iv. 193; re-marriage of, in 
Salic law, ii. 285 sg. 

, bald-headed, in cure, ix. 38 

Widow-burning in Greece, v. 177 7.° 

Widowed Flamen, the, vi. 227 579. 

Widows painted white, iii. 178 Tet 
wear skull-caps of clay, iii. 182 2.7 
cleansing of, ix. 35 sg. ; drag plough 
round village in time of epidemic, 
ix. 172 

and widowers, mourning customs 

observed by, iii. 142 5g., n sg. ; not 


allowed to eat fresh salmon, viii. 253 
sg. 

Wied, Prince of, on the objection of 
Indians to have their portraits taken, 
iii. 96 sg. 

Wiedemann, Professor Alfred, on the 
confusion of religion and magic in 
ancient Egypt, i. 230 sg.; on Wen- 
Ammon, v. 76 2.'; on the Egyptian 
name of Isis, vi. 50 2.4, viii. 35 7.4 

Wiedingharde, in Schleswig, custom at 
threshing at, vii. 230 

Wieland’s House, name given to certain 
labyrinths used for children’s games in 
Northern Europe, iv. 77 

Wiesensteig, in Swabia, witch as horse 
at, X. 319 

Wiesent, the valley of the, in Bavaria, the 
last sheaf called Goat in, vii. 282 sg. 

Wife, the Old, name given to the last 
corn cut, vii. 140 sgq. 

Wife's infidelity thought to injure her 
absent husband, i. 123, 124 $g., 128. 
See also Wives 

mother, the savage’s dread of his, 

iii. 83 sgg.; her name not to be pro- 

nounced by her son-in-law, ili. 337, 

338, 343 

name not to be pronounced by her 
husband, iii. 337, 338, 339 

Wiglet, king of Denmark, killed his 
predecessor and married the widow, 
ii. 281, 283 

Wigtownshire, water thrown on last 
wagon-load of corn at harvest in, v. 
237 2.4 

Wiimbaio tribe of South-Eastern Aus- 
tralia, bleeding in the, i 91; their 
medicine-men, V. 75 2.4 

Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, U. von, on 
the Sacred Marriage of Dionysus, ii. 
137 7.1 

Wild animals propitiated by hunters, 
viii. 204 $gg. 

beasts not called by their proper 

names, iii. 396 sgg. 

Dog clan of the Arunta, i. 107 

—— fig-trees held sacred as the abodes 
of the spirits of the dead, viii. 113. 
See also Fig-Tree 

us fire,” the need-fire, x. 272, 273, 
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fruits and roots, ceremonies at 
gathering the first of the season, viii. 
80 59g. 

Huntsman, ix. 164, 241 

Man, a Whitsuntide mummer, iv. 
208 sg., 212 

parsnip stalks burnt for ceremonial 
fumigation, viii. 248, 249 

seeds and roots collected by women, 
vii, 124 5qqg. 
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Wild Wa, the, of Burma, vii. 241 sgg. 
See Wa 

Wilde, Lady, her description of Mid- 
summer fires in Ireland, x. 204 $g. 

Wilhelmina, a Bohemian woman, wor- 
shipped, i. 409 

Wilken, G. A., on the transmigration of 
human souls into animals as a base 
of totemism, viii. 298 2.2; on the ex- 
ternal soul, xi. 96 x.! 

Wilkes, Charles, on seclusion of girls at 
pubertyamong the Indians of Washing- 
ton State, x. 43 

Wilkinson, Sir J. G., on corn-stuffed 
effigies of Osiris, vi. g1 2.8 

Wilkinson, R. J., on different dialectic 
names for the same animal in the 
Malay language, ii. 383 2.1; on the 
Malay's attitude to nature, iii, 416 7.4; 
on the Indonesian conception of the 
rice-soul, vii. 181 sg. 

Will-fire, or need-fire, x. 288, 297 

Willcock, Rev. Dr. J., on Up-helly-a’ at 
Lerwick, ix. 169 2.2 

William ILI. refuses to touch for scrofula, 
i, 369 5g. 

William of Wykeham, his provisions for 
a Boy Bishop, ix. 338 

Williams, Sir Monier, on the divinity of 
Brahmans, i. 403 sg.; on the fear of 
demons in modern India, ix. 91 sg. 

Willkischken, in the district of Tilsit, man 
who cuts the last corn called ‘‘ the 
killer of the Rye-woman” at, vii. 223 

Willoughby, Rev. W. C., on the purifica- 
tion of Bechuana warriors, iil. 173 

Willow used to beat people with at Easter 
and: Christmas, ix. 269, 270; mistle- 
toe growing on, xi. 79, 315, 316; 
children passed through a cleft willow- 
tree as a cure, xi. 170 ; crawling under 
the root of a willow as acure, xi. 181; 
crawling through a hoop of willow 
branches as a cure, xi. 184; Orpheus 
and the, xi. 294 

Willow-tree at festival of Green George 
among the gipsies, ii, 76 

-trees, maladies transferred to, ix. 

56, 58, 59; needles stuck into, as a 

cure for toothache, ix. 71 

wands as disinfectants, iii. 143 

-wood used against witches, ix. 160 

Willstad, the Yule-goat at, viii. 328 

Wilson, Colonel Henry, on a custom at 
hop-picking, vii. 226 7.8 

Wilson, C. T., and R. W. Felkin, on the 
worship of the dead kings of Uganda, 
vi. 173 7.7 

Wilson, Rev. J. Leighton, on the annual 
expulsion of demons in Guinea, ix. 131 

Wilton, near Salisbury, May garlands at, 
il. 62 
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Wimmer, F., on the various sorts of 

mistletoe known to the ancients, xi. 
18 

Wwa easa of East Africa, their cus- 

tom as to fire kindled by lightning, ii. 

256 7.1, xi. 297 5g.; alternate dynasties 

among the, ii. 293; their offerings of 

first-fruits to the spirits of the dead, 

viii. x12; seclusion of girls at puberty 

among the, x. 24 sg. 

Winchester College, Boy Bishop at, ix. 

38 

Winckler, H., his excavations at Boghaz- 
Keui, V. 125 #., 135 7. 

Wind, magical control of the, i. 319 s¢g.; 
charms to make the wind drop, i. 
320; fighting and killing the spirit of 
the, i. 327 sgg.; charm to produce a 
rainy or dry, ix. 176, 178 sg. ; bull- 
roarers sounded to raise a, xi. 232. 
See also Winds 

in the corn, sayings as to the, vii. 

132, 271, 281 sg., 288, 292, 296, 298, 

393 

of the Cross, Finnish wizards sup- 
posed to ride on the, i. 325 

Wind clan of the Omahas, their way of 
starting a breeze, i. 320 

-doctor among the Caffres of South 
Africa, his mode of procedure, i. 321 
sq. 

Windessi, in Dutch New Guinea, customs 
observed by head-hunters on their 
return, ili, 169 sg. 

Winding thread on spindle at planting 
sugar-cane, viii. X19 

Window, skins of slain bears brought in 
through the, viii. 193; dead game 
brought in through the, viil, 256; 
Magic flowers to be passed through 
the, xi, 52 

Winds, charms to calm the, i. 320 sgg. 3 
thought to be caused by a fish, i. 320 
sg. ; sold to sailors, i, 325, 326; tied 
up in knots, i. 326; kept in jars, iii. 5. 
See also Wind 

Wine not offered to the sun-god, i. 311; 
poured on head of sacrificial victim, 
i. 384; considered as a spirit, iii. 248 ; 
the blood of the vine, iii. 248; called 
milk, iil, 249 2.2; tabooed in certain 
Egyptian, Roman, and Greek rites, 
iii. 249 ”.2; new, offered to Liber, 
vili. 133; the sacramental use of, viii, 
167; thought to be spoiled by men- 
struous women, x. 96 

Wine-jars, Dionysiac festival of the open- 
ing of the, ix. 352 

Winenthal in Switzerland, new fire made 
by friction at Midsummer in the, x, 
169 sg. 

Wing-bone of vulture in homoeopathic 
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magic, i. 151; of eagle used to drink 
through, ili. 189 3 
Winged deities in Cilicia and Phoenicia, 
vV. 165 sg. 
disc as divine emblem, v. 132 
Winnebagoes, ritual of death and resur- 
rection among the, xi. 268 
Winnowing done by women, vii. 117, 128 
Winnowing-basket, image of snake in, 
Vill. 316; beaten at ceremony of expul- 
sion of poverty, ix. 145 ; divination by, 
x. 236 
-fan in rain-making, i. 294; in 
magic rites, iii. 55; used -:to scatter 
ashes of human victims, vi. 97, 106, 
vil. 260, 262 ; an emblem of Dionysus, 
vii. 5 59g., 27, 29; as cradle, vii. 6 sgg. ; 
used at reception of ‘‘ the bridal pair” 
at rice-harvest in Java, vii. 200 
-fork in rain-making, i. 276 
Winter, myths of gods and spirits to be 
told only in, iii. 385 sg.; effigy of, 
burned at Zurich, iv. 260 sg. ; called 
Cronus, vi. 41; name given to man 
who cuts the last sheaf, vii. 142 ; name 
of harvest-supper, vii. 160 ; mummer 
personating, viii. 326 2.1; ceremony at 
the end of, ix. 124; general clearance 
of evils at the beginning or end of, 
ix. 224; dances performed only in, ix. 
376; ceremony of the expulsion of, 
ix, 404 sg.; effigies of, destroyed, 
ix. 408 sg. 
, Queen of, in the Isle of Man, iv. 
258 


and Summer, dramatic battle of, 
lv. 254 S99. 

Winter festival of Dionysus, vii. 16 sg. 

sleep of the god, vi. 41 

solstice, reckoned the Nativity of 
the Sun, v. 303, x. 246; Egyptian 
ceremony at the, vi. 50; Aztec 
festival of the, viii. 90; corn-spirit 
represented dramatically in processions 
about the, viii. 325; ceremony after 
the, ix. 126; Persian festival of fire 
at the, x. 269 

“ Winter's Grandmother,” burning the, 
x. 116 

Winterbottom, Thomas, on a secret 
society of Sierra Leone, xi. 260 

Wintun, Indian tribe of California, fear 
of naming the dead among the, iii. 
352; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, X. 42 5g. 

Wiradjuri or Wirajuri tribe of South- 
East Australia, the headman always 
a magician, i. 335 sg.; their belief as 
to sorcery, iii. 269 l 

Wissowa, Professor G., on Manius 
Egerius, i. 22 a.’ :; on altar at Nemi, 
i 23 #.?; on sacrifices te”janus, i. 
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382 2.1; on Janus asthe god of doors, 
ii. 383 7.8; on intrcduction of Phry- 
gian rites at Rome, v. 267 ~.: on 
Orcus, vi. 231 2.5; on Ops and 
Consus, vi. 233 2.8; on the marriage 
of the Roman gods, vi. 236 .4 

Wit, Miss Augusta de, on the importance 
of rice for Java, vii. 200 7,1 

Witch, Mac Crauford, the great arch, x. 
293 

Witch burnt in Ireland, i. 236, x. 323 
sq. ;. soul departs from her in sleep, iii. 
39, 41, 42; burned at St. Andrews, 
iii. 309; name given to the last corn 
cut after sunset, vii. 140; effigy of, 
burnt on first Sunday in Lent, x. 116, 
118 sg. ; effigy of, burnt on Walpurgis 
Night, x. 159; compelled to appear 
by burning an animal or part of an 
animal which she has bewitched, x. 
303, 305, 307 SZ- 321 sg.; in form 
of a toad, x. 323. See also Witches 

, Old, burning the, on the last day 
of harvest in Yorkshire, vii. 224; on 
Twelfth Day in Herefordshire, ix. 319 

‘t Witch-shot,’’ a sudden stiffness in the 
back, x. 343 %., 345 

Witch’s herb, St. John’s wort, xi. 56 7.1 

2 nest,” a tangle of birch-branches, 
xi. 185 

Witchcraft, precautions against, on May 
Day, ii. 52 sgg.; the rowan a protec- 
tion against, ii. 53, 54, ix. 267, x. 
154, 327 2.1, xi, 184 2.4, 185, 281 ; 
strangers suspected of practising, ii. 
102; almost universal dread of, ili. 
281; the harvest Maiden a protection 
against, vii. 156; singed sheepskin 
a protection against, viii. 324; prac- 
tised in cures in Scotland, ix. 38 
sqg.; on the Congo, dread of, ix. 
77 .*; the belief in, persists under 
the higher religions, ix. 89 sg.; in 
Moravia, precautions against, ix. 162; 
bonfires a protection against, x. 108, 
109; holy water a protection against, 
x. 123; cattle driven through Mid- 
summer fire as a protection against, x. 
175; burs and mugwort a preservative 
against, x. 177, xi. 59 sg.; Midsummer 
fires a protection against, x. 185, 188; 
a broom a protection against, x. 210; 
need-fire kindled to counteract, x. 280, 
292 SJ., 293, 295; in Devonshire, x. 
302; great dread of, in Europe, x. 340; 
the fire-festivals regarded as a pro- 
tection against, x. 342; stiffness in 
the back attributed to, x. 343 %2., 345; 
colic and sore eyes attributed to, x. 
344; a wheela charm against, x. 345 
z. ; thought to be the source of almost 
all calamities, xi. 19 sg.; leaping over 
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bonfires as a protection against, xi. 40; 
its treatment by the Christian Church, 
xi. 42 ; and sorcery, Midsummer herbs 
and flowers a protection against, xi. 
45, 46, 49, 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 72; St. John’s wort a protec- 
tion against, xi. 54; dwarf-elder used 
to detect, xi. 64; fern root a protection 
against, xi. 67 ; mistletoe a protection 
against, xi, 85 s., 282, 283, 294; 
fatal to milk and butter, xi. 86; oak 
log a protection against, xi. 92; 
children passed through a ring of 
yarn as a protection against, xi. 185 ; 
a ‘‘witch’s nest” (tangle of birch- 
branches) a protection against, xi. 
185. See also Witch, Witches, and 
Sorcery 

Witches sink ships, i. 135; raise the 
wind, i. 322, 326; in the wind, knives 
thrown at, i. 329; souls of dead, 
said to pass into trees, ii. 32; buried 
under trees, ii, 32; steal milk of cows 
on May Day or Walpurgis Night, ii. 
52 sgg., ix. 267; precautions against, 
ii. 52 sgg. ; in the shape of hares suck 
the milk of cows, ii. 53 ; steal butter, ii. 
53; burned out on May Day, ii. 54; 
driven away by the sound of church 
bells, ii. 127; steal milk from cows on 
Midsummer Eve, ii. 127, x. 176, xi. 
74; Steal milk on Eve of St. George, 
ii. 334 sgg.; as cats and dogs, ii, 
334, 335; make use of cut hair, iii. 
270, 271, 279, 282; wedding rings 
a protection against, iii. 314, 314 5g. ; 
steal cows’ milk, iii. 314 sg., X. 3433 
burnt alive in Africa, ix. 18, 19; 
special precautions against, at certain 
seasons of the year, ix. 157 sgg. ; an- 
nually expelled in Calabria, Silesia, 
and other parts of Europe, ix, 157 
sqq. ; active during the Twelve Days 
from Christmas to Twelfth Night, 
ix. 158 sgg.; the burning out of 
the, in the Tyrol, ix. 158 sg., in 
Bohemia, ix, 161, in Silesia and 
Saxony, ix. 163; shooting the, ix. 
164; driving out the, ix. 164; burnt 
in Scotland, ix. 165; beaten with 
rods of buckthorn on Good Friday, 
ix. 266; not allowed to touch the 
bare ground, x. 5 sg.; burnt and 
beheaded, x. 6; effigies of, burnt in 
bonfires, x, 107, 116 sg., 118 5g., 342, 
xi. 43; charm to protect fields against, 
x. 121; Beltane fires a protection 
against, x. 154; cast spells on cattle, 
xX. 154; Steal milk from cows at Bel- 
tane, x. 154; in the form of hares 
and cats, x. 157, 315 #.1, 316 sgq., 
317, 318, 319 sg., xi. 4I, 311 5g.; 


burnt on May Day, x. 157, 159, 160; 
fires to burn the witches on the Eve of 
May Day (Walpurgis Night), x. 159 
Sq., Xi. 20 n.; abroad on Walpur- 
gis Night, x. 159 sg.; kept out by 
crosses, x. 160 7.2; driving away the, 
x. 160, 170, 171; resort to the Blocks- 
berg, x. 173; Midsummer fires a 
protection against, x. 176, 180; steal 
milk and butter at Midsummer, x. 
185; active on Midsummer Eve, x. 
210, xi. 19; abroad at Hallowe'en, x. 
226, 245; burnt in Hallowe'en fires, x. 
232 sg.; the Yule log a protection 
against, x. 258; thought to cause cattle 
disease, x. 302 sg. ; at Ipswich, x. 304 
5g.; transformed into animals, x. 315 
sgqg.; as cockchafers, x. 322 ; come to 
borrow, X. 322, 323, xi. 73 ; cause hail 
and thunder-storms, x. 344; brought 
down from the clouds by shots and 
smoke, x. 345 sg.; burning missiles 
hurled at, x. 345; active on Hallow- 
een and May Day, xi. 19, 73 sgg., 
184 2.4, 185; burnt or banned by 
fire, xi. 19 sg. ; gather noxious plants 
on Midsummer Eve, xi. 47; gather 
St. John's wort on St. John's Eve, xi. 
56; purple loosestrife a protection 
against, xi. 65; tortured in India, xi. 
159; animal familiars of, xi. 202. See 
also ‘‘ Burning the Witches ” 

‘‘ Witches, Burning the,” a popular name 
for the fires of the festivals, xi. 43 

and hares in Yorkshire, xi. 197 

and were-wolves, parallelism be 

tween, X. 315, 321 

and wizards thought to keep their 

Strength in their hair, xi. 158 sg.; put 

to death by the Aziecs, xi. 159 

and wolves the two great foes 
dreaded by herdsmen in Europe, ii. 
33° 599-1, X. 343 

Witches’ Sabbath on the Eve of St. 
George, ii. 335, 338; on the Eve of 
May Day and Midsummer Eve, x, 171 
n.3, 181, xi. 73, 74 

Witchetty grubs, ceremony for the multi- 
plication of, among the Arunta, i. 85 

“ Withershins,"’ against the sun, in curses 
and excommunication at Hallowe'en, 
X. 234 

Wittichenau, in Silesia, custom at end of 
threshing at, vii. 149 

Witurna, a spirit whose voice is heard in 
the sound of the bull-roarer, xi. 234 

Wives, taboos observed by, in the absence 
of their husbands, i, 116, 119, 120, 
I2I, 122 59g., 127 sgg. ; exchanged at 
the appearance of the Aurora Australis, 
iv. 267 2.1; of dead kings sacrificed 
at their tombs, vi. 168; of a king 
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taken by his successor, 
See also Wife 

Wives, human, of gods, v. 61 sgg., vi. 
207; in Western Asia and Egypt, v. 
70 sgg. 

of Marduk,” at Babylon, ii. 130 

Wiwa, the, of East Africa, their custom 
as to fire kindled by lightning, ii. 
256 n,1 

Wiwa chiefs reincarnated in pythons, vi. 
193 

Wizards in Melanesia, the variety of their 
functions, i. 227 sg.; who raise winds, 
i. 323 sgg.; Finnish, i. 325; capture 
human souls, iii. 70, 73; gather baleful 
herbs on the Eve of St. John, xi.. 47 ; 
gather purple loosestrife at Midsummer, 
xi. 65; animal familiars of, xi. 196 sg., 
201 sg. See also Medicine-men and 
Sorcerers 

Woden, Odin, or Othin, the master of 
spells, ili, 305; the father of Balder, 
x. IOI, 102, 103 2.1 See also Odin 

Wogait, Australian tribe, their belief in 
conception without cohabitation, v. 
103 

Woguls, sacred groves of the, ii. 11 

Wobhlau, district of Silesia, custom of 
‘‘ Carrying out Death” in, iv. 237 

Wolf, charm to make a wolf disgorge 
his prey, i. 135; imitation of, as a 
homoeopathic charm, i. 155; track 
of, in contagious magic, i. 211 ; trans- 
formation into, iv. 83; said to have 
guided the Samnites, iv. 186 7.4; corn- 
spirit as, vii. 271 sgg., viii. 327; the 
last sheaf at harvest called the, vii. 
273; the woman who binds the last 
sheaf called the, vil. 273 sg.; the 
last sheaf shaped like a, vii. 274; 
man after threshing wrapt in threshed- 
out straw and called the, vii. 274 sg. ; 
stuffed, carried about, vii. 275; the 
beast-god of Lycopolis in Egypt, viii. 
172; figure of, kept throughout the 
year, viii 173 .4; ceremonies at 
killing a, viii. 220 sg., 223; name 
given to thresher of last corn, viii. 
327. See also Wolves 

, Brotherhood of the Green, at 
Jumiéges in Normandy, x. 185 sg., 
Mi. 15 72.) 25 

Wolf clan among the Moquis, viii. 178 ; 
in North-Western America, xi. 270, 
271, 272 7.1 

-god, Zeus as the, iv. 83 

masks worn by members of a Wolf 

secret society, Xi. 270 5g. 

-mountain (Lycaeus) in Arcadia, iv. 


ix. 368 x.l 


tt 


83 
society among the Nootka Indians, 
rite of initiation into the, x}6270 sg. 
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Wolf-worshippers, cannibal, iv. 83 

Wolf's heart eaten to make eater brave, 
viii, 146 

hide, strap of, used by were-wolves, 

x. 310 2.! 

skin, man clad in, led about at 
Christmas, vii. 275 

Wolfeck, in Austria, leaf-clad mummer 
on Midsummer Day at, xi. 25 sg. 

Wolfenbiittel, need-fire near, x. 277 

Wolfish Apollo, viii. 283 sg. ; his sanctu- 
ary at Sicyon, viii. 283 

Wollaroi, the, of New South Wales, 
rubbed themselves with the juices of 
the dead, viii. 163 

Wolletz in Westphalia, the last sheaf 
called the Old Man at, vii. 238 

Wollunqua, a mythical serpent, iii. 384 

Wolofs of Senegambia, their superstition 
as to their names, iii. 323 

Wolves in relation to horses, i 27; 
feared by shepherds, ii. 327, 329, 330 
Sq., 333, 334 34°, 341; charms to 
protect cattle from, iii. 308 ; not to be 
called by their proper names, iii. 396, 
397, 398, 402; Sacrifices offered to, 
viii. 284; transmigration of sinners 
into, viii. 308 

, the place of (Lyceum), at Athens, 

viii. 283 sg. 

, Soranian, iv. 186 2.4 

and witches, the two great foes 
dreaded by herdsmen in Europe, ii. 
330 377., X. 343 

Woman representing the Moon and 
married to the Sun, ii. 146 sg.; feeding 
serpent in Greek art, v. 87 sg.; as 
inspired prophetess of a god, vi. 257 ; 
burnt alive as a witch in Ireland, i. 
236, X. 323 $4. 

, Sawing the Old, a Lenten cere- 
mony, iv. 240 s¢q. 

Woman's bracelets and earrings worn by 
man who has been stung by a scorpion, 
iii, 95 7.8 

dress assumed by men to deceive 

dangerous spirits, vi, 262 sg. 

ornaments, scapegoat decked with, 

ix. 192 

part in primitive agriculture, vii. 
113 59g. 

Women forbidden to spin under certain 
circumstances, i. 113 sg. ; observe cer- 
tain rules while the men are away 
hunting, i. 120 sgg. ; forbidden to sew 
in the absence of whalers and warriors, 
i. 121, 128 ; observe certain rules while 
the men are away fighting, i. 127 sgg. ; 
forbidden to sleep by day in the absence 

* of warriors, i. 127 sg.; forbidden to 
cover their faces in the absence ot 
warriors, i. 128 ; dance while the men 
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are at war, i. 13% sgg. ; dance to make ! 
crops grow tall, i. 139 ”.; employed 
to sow the fields on the principle of 
homoeopathic magic, i. 141 sg. ; who 
have borne many children employed 
to fertilize fruit-trees, i. 141; plough as 
arain-charm, i. 282 sg. ; chief makes 
women fruitful, i. 347; worshipped 
by the ancient Germans, i 391; 
married to gods, ii, 129 sgg., 143 
sg., 146 $9., 149 sgg. ; fertilized by 
water-spirits, ii, 159 sgg.; impreg- 
nated by fire, ii. 195 sgg., 230 5¢., Vi. 
235; alone allowed to make pottery, 
ii. 204 sg. ; tabooed at menstruation, 
iii. 145 sgg., X. 76 sgg. ; tabooed at 
childbirth, iii. 147 sgg., x. 20; abstin- 
ence of men from, during war, iil. 157, 
158 #.1, 16x, 163, 164; in childbed 
holy, iii, 225 ”.; dying in childbed, 
precautions against the return of their 
ghosts, iii. 236, viii. 97 sg. ; blood 
of, dreaded, iii. 250 sg. ; not allowed 
to see the drawing of men's blood, 
iii, 252 ”.; not allowed to mention 
their husband's names, ili. 333, 335. 
336, 337, 338, 339; impregnated by 
dead saints, v. 78 sg. ; impregnated 
by serpents, v. 80 sgg. ; fear to be im- 
pregnated by ghosts, v. 93; impreg- 
nated by the flower of the banana, v. 
93; excluded from sacrifices to Her- 
cules, v. 113 7.1, vi. 258 2.5; their 
high importance in the social system of 
the Pelew Islanders, vi. 205 sgg. ; the 
cultivation of the staple food in the 
hands of women (Pelew Islands), vi. 
206 sg.; their social importance in- 
creased by the combined influence of 
mother-kin and landed property, vi. 
209; their legal superiority to men 
in ancient Egypt, vi. 214; priests 
dressed as, vi. 253 sg.; dressed as 
men, vi. 2552.1, 257, 262 s99., 263 ; 
milk cows, vii. 1218; influence of corn- 
spirit on, vii, 168; swear by the 
Pleiades, vii. 311; thought to have 
no soul, viii, 148; ceremonies per- 
formed by, to rid the fields of vermin, 
viii. 279 sg.; impregnated by ghosts, 
ix, 18; as exorcizers, ix. 200; per- 
sonating goddesses, ix. 238 ; fertilized 
by effigy of a baby, ix. 245, 249; fer- 
tilized by mummers, ix. 249; put to 
death in the character of goddesses 
in Mexico, ix. 283 sgg.; in hard 
labour, charm to help, x. 14; who do 
not menstruate supposed to make 
gardens barren, x. 24; impregnated 
by the sun, x. 74 sg.; impreg- 
nated by the moon, x, 75 sg.; dread of 
menstruous, x, 76 sgg.; at menstruation 
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painted red, x. 78; leap over Midsum- 
mer bonfires to ensure an easy delivery, 
X. 194, 339; fertilized by tree-spirits, 
xi. 22; creep through a rifted rock to 
obtain an easy delivery, xi, 189; not 
' allowed to see bull-roarers, xi. 234, 


‘235, 242. See also Barren, Childless, 
Menstruous, Pregnant, and Sacred 
women 


Women, barren, thought to sterilize gar- 
dens, i. 142; tied to wild fig-trees to 
be fertilized by them, ii. 316; passed 
through holed stones as cure for barren- 
ness, v. 36, with #.‘, xi. 187; fertilized 
by being struck with stick which has 
been used to separate pairing dogs, ix, 
264; hope to conceive through fertiliz- 
ing influence of vegetables, xi. 5x 

—, living, regarded as the wives of 
dead kings, vi. 191, 192 ; reputed the 
wives of gods, vi. 207 

» Pregnant, employed to fertilize 
crops and fruit-trees, i. 140 sg.; taboos 
on, i. r41 #.4; wear garments made of 
bark of sacred tree, ii. 58; mode of 
protecting them against dangerous 
spirits, viii, 102 sg. 

as prophetesses inspired by dead 
chiefs, vi. 192 sg. ; inspired by gods, 
vi. 207 

Women’s clothes, supposed effects of 
touching, iii. 164 sg. 

hair, sacrifice of, v. 38 

race at harvest, vii. 76 sg. 

ais speech” among the Caffres, iii. 
335 59 

Wonghi or Wonghibon tribe of New 
South Wales, ritual of death and 
resurrection at initiation in the, xi. 
227 

Wonkgongaru tribe of Central Australia, 
their magical ceremony for the multi- 
plication of fish, i. 90 

Wood, fire kindled by the friction of, ii. 
207 $99.» 235 597. 243, 248 sg., 258 
SG., 262, 263, 336, 366, 372. See also 
Fire 

, King of the, at Nemi, i. 1 sgg., 
ii. I sg., 378 sgg., iv. 28, x. 2, xi. 285, 
286, 295, 302, 309; at Aricia, ix. 
409 

——, Lord of the, prayed to by the 
Gayos before they clear the forest, ii. 
36; prayed to by the Gayos before 
they hunt in the woods, ik 125 

Wood-spirits in goat form, viii. 2 sg. 

woman, stalks of corn left on the 
harvest field for the, vii. 232 

Woodbine as a charm to keep witches 
from cows on May Day, ii. 53, ix. 267; 
sick children passed through a wreath 
of, xi. 184 
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Woodford, C. M., on offering of canarium 
nuts to ghosts, viii, 126 sg. 

Woodmen, sacrifices offered by, at felling 
trees, ii. 14, 15; ask pardon of trees 
at felling them, ii. 18, 19 ; form blood- 
brotherhood with the trees which they 
fell, ii. 19 sg.; ceremonies observed 
by, at felling trees, ii. 37 sgg. 

Woodpecker (picus) said to have guided 
the Piceni, iv. 186 ”.4; sacred among 
the Latins, iv. 186 n.t; brings the 
mythical springwort, xi. 70 5g. 

Woods (forests), of ancient Europe, ii. 
7 sq., 35039g.; of England, the old, 
ii. 7 sg.; of ancient Italy and Greece, 
ii. 8; of ancient Latium, ii. 188 

Woods used in house-building, homoeo- 
pathic magic of, i. 146; species of, 
used in making fire by friction, ii. 
248-252 

Wootton-Wawen, in Warwickshire, the 
Yule log at, x. 257 

Words tabooed, iii. 318 sgg.; savages 
take a materialistic view of words, iii. 
331. See also Language and Speech 

, common, changed because they 
are the names of the dead, iii. 358 
sqq., 375, or the names of chiefs and 
kings, iii. 375, 376 sgg. ; tabooed, iii. 
392 377. : 

—, special, applied to the person and 
acts of a sacred chief or king, i. 398, 
401, 401 n.3; used by Scotch fowlers, 
iji. 393 5g-; used by Scotch fishermen, 
iii. 393 sgg-; used by German hunts- 
men, iii, 396; used by Nandi warriors, 
iii. 401 ; used by elephant-hunters in 
Laos, iii. 404; used by searchers for 
eagle-wood and Aignum aloes in Indo- 
China, iii. 404; used by searchers for 
camphor in the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, and Borneo, iii. 405 s97. ; 
used by Malay tin-miners, iii. 407 ; 
used by Malay fowlers, iii. 407 sg. ; 
used by Malay fishermen, iii, 408 sg. ; 
used by Achinese fishermen, iii, 409 ; 
used by gold-miners in Sumatra, iii. 
409 ; used by reapers in Nias, iii. 4105¢.; 
used by the Javanese at night and in 
gathering simples, iii. 411; used by 
workers in the harvest-fields in Celebes, 
iii. 411°sg.; used by the Toradjas of 
Celebes in the forest, iii. 412 sg.; used 
by the Bugineese and Macassars of 
Celebes at sea, iii. 413; used by the 
Sangi Islanders at sea, iii. 414; used 
by the Kenyahs of Borneo in poison- 
ing fish, iii, 415; used by reapers 
among the Tomori of Celebes, vii. 193 

Wordsworth, W., on the pre-existence 
of the human soul, i. 104 

Work in huts of absent whalgse‘tabooed, 


i 121; on holy days, the Flamer 
Dialis not allowed to see, iii. 14 

‘* Working for need-fire,” a proverb, x. 
287 sg. 

World regarded by early man as the pro- 
duct of conscious will and personal 
agency, i. 374; conceived as animated, 
ix. go sg.; daily created afresh by the 
self-sacrifice of the deity, ix. 411 

Worm, transmigration of sinner into, 
Vill. 299 

Wormeln, holy oak of, ii. 371 

Worms, charm against, i. 152; souls of 
dead in, viii. 289 ; popular cure for, 
XL 

Wormwood (Artemisia absinthium), xi, 
58 72.3; burnt to stupefy witches, x. 
345; superstitions concerning, xi. 61 #.! 

Wororu, man supposed to cause con- 
ception in women without sexual inter- 
course, in West Australia, v. 105 

Worship of trees, ii. 7 sgg. ; of the oak, 
ii. 349 sgg., xi. 298 sgg.; of mephitic 
vapours, V. 203 sgg. ; of hot springs, 
v. 206 sqq. ; of volcanoes, V. 216 sgg. ; 
of cattle, viii, 35 sgg. ; of animals, two 
forms of the, viii. 311 ; of snake, viii. 
316 sg.; paid to human representatives 
of gods in Mexico, ix. 278, 282, 289, 
293; of ancestors in Fiji, xi. 243 sg. 

of ancestral spirits among the 

Bantu tribes of Africa, vi. 174 $94. ; 

among the Khasis of Assam, vi. 203 

of the dead, magic blent with the, 

i. 164; perhaps fused with the pro- 

pitiation of the corn-spirit, V. 233 39g. ; 

founded on the theory of the soul, vii. 

181; among the Thay of Indo-China, 

ix. 97 

of dead kings and chiefs, iv. 24 

sg.; in Africa, vi. 160 sgg. ; among 

the Shilluks, vi. 161 sgg.; among 
the Baganda, vi. 167 sgg. ; among the 

Barotse, vi. 194 sg.; an important 

element in African religion, vi. 195 sg. 

of frogs by the Newars, i. 294 59. 

Worshipful animal killed once a year, 
viii. 322 

Worshippers of Osiris forbidden to injure 
fruit-trees and to stop up wells, vi. 
III 

Worth, R. N., on burnt sacrifices in 
Devonshire, x. 302 

Worthen, in Shropshire, the Yule log at, 
X. 257 

Wotjobaluk tribe in Victoria, contagious 
magic of clothes among the, i. 206; 
their rain-making, i. 251 sg.; their 
notion as to falling stars, iv. 64; their 

“sorcery by means of spittle, iii, 288 ; 
sex totems among the, xi. 215 sg. 

Wotyaks (Votiaks), the, of Russia, sacred 
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groves of the, if. 43 sg.; their mar- 
riage of Keremet to the Earth-wife, 
ii. 145 sg.; their custom of leading a 
bride to the hearth, ii. 231; their 
annual festivals of the dead, vi. 76 sg. ; 
annual expulsion of Satan among the, 
ix. 155 sg. 

Wound and weapon, contagious magic 
of, i, 201 sqq. 

Wounded men not allowed to drink 
milk, iii. 174 s4. 

Wounding the dead or dying, custom of, 
iv. 13 5g. 

were-wolves in order to compel 
them to resume their human shape, 
X. 308 sgg. 

Wounds at reaping, customs and sayings 
as to, vii. 281, 285, 288, 296; self- 
inflicted, of inspired men, ix. 117 $4. ; 
St. John’s wort a balm for, xi. 55 

ae between the arms” of Hebrew 
prophets, v. 74 2.4 

of the Naaman,” Arab name for 
the scarlet anemone, v. 226 

Wrach (Hag), name given to last corn 
cut in Wales, vii. 142 sgg. 

Wreath of woodbine, sick children passed 
through a, xi. 184 

Wreaths of flowers thrown into water, 
divination from, ii. 339; as amulets, 
vi. 242 sg. ; of corn made out of last 
sheaf at harvest, vii. 134, 135; of 
flowers thrown across the Midsummer 
fires, x. 174; superstitious uses made 
of the singed wreaths, x. 174; hung over 
doors and windows at Midsummer, x. 
201 

Wren, hunting the, viii. 317 sgg., in the 
Isle of Man, viii. 318 5g., in Ireland, 
viii. 319 sg., in England, viii. 320, in 
France, viii. 320 sg. ; called the king 
of birds, viii. 317; superstitions as to 
the, viii. 317 sg., 319 

Wrestling-matches in honour of the dead 
among the Kirghiz, iv. 97; at New 
Year festival among the Kayans, vii. 
98 ; at festival of first-fruits in Tonga, 
viii. 131 

Wright, Dr. Joseph, on hockey, vii. 147 
n.l; on the mel/-sheaf, vii. 152 7%. 

Wrist-bands as amulets, iii. 315 

Wrists tied to prevent escape of soul, iii. 
32, 43, 51 

Wukari, in Nigeria, custom of king- 
killing at, iv. 35 

Wunenberger, Ch., on kings as rain- 
makers in Africa, i. 348 

Wünsch, R., on the Anthesteria, v. 235 
n.l; on modern survivals of festivals 
of Adonis, v. 246; on Easter cere- 
monies in the Greek Church, v. 254 
n. 
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Wünschensuhl, in Thüringen, the Har- 
vest-cock at, vii. 276 

Wurmlingen in Swabia, pretence of be- 
heading a leaf-clad mummer at Whit- 

» suntide at, iv. 207 sg. ; the Carnival 

. Fool at, iv. 231 sg. 

, in Thiiringen, man who gives the 
last stroke at threshing called the 
Barley-cow, Oats-cow, Peas-cow, etc., 
at, vii. 290 

Wiirtemberg, bushes set up on houses 
on Palm Sunday in, ii. 71; the Lazy 
Man on Midsummer Day at Ertingen 
in, ii. 83; thresher of last corn called 
the He-goat at Tettnang in, vii. 286; 
effigy of goat made out of last corn 
threshed at Ellwangen in, vii. 287; 
Midsummer fires in, x. 66; leaf-clad 
mummer at Midsummer in, xi. 26 

Wurunjeri tribe of Victoria, recovery of 
lost soul in the, iii. 42 sg. 

Wirzburg, Midsummer fires at, x. 165 

Wuttke, A., on the superstitions con- 
nected with the Twelve Nights, ix. 
327 2.4 

Wyingurri, tribe of Western Australia, 
their contagious magic of footprints, i. 
208 

Wyld, E., on shrieks of tree-spirits, ii. 
18 

Wyse, Miss A., on May Day custom at 
Halford in Warwickshire, ii. 89 7.1 

Wyse, William, as to circumcision in the 
Old Testament, i. ror 72.2; as to the 
Greek custom of sacrificing to the dead 
on their birthdays, i. 105 7.5; as to 
edible acorns in Don Quixote, ii. 356 
n.3; as to Cretan sacrifices without the 
use of iron, iii. 227 .2; on a reported 
Roman custom, iv. 144; on the causes 
of the downfall of ancient civilization, 
v. 301 ”.2; as to the fixed and movable 
Egyptian festivals, vi. 35 2.2; as toan 
Egyptian festival of lights, vi. 51 7.2 

Wyttenbach, D., his emendation of Plu- 
tarch, ix. 341 .} 


Xanthicus, a Macedonian month, vii. 
259 2.} 

Xenophanes of Colophon, on the creation 
of the gods in the likeness of men, iii. 
387; on the Egyptian rites of mourning 
for gods, vi. 42, 43 

Xenophon, his rural home, i. 7; on 
Triptolemus, vii. 54 

Xeres, Fr., Spanish historian, on the 
sacrifice of children among the Indians 
of Peru, iv. 185 

Xerxes in Thessaly, iv. 161, 163; identi 
fied with Ahasuerus, ix. 360 

Xilonen, Mexican goddess of the Young 
Maize, ix. 285; woman annually 
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sacrificed in the character of, ix. 
285 sg. 

Ximanas, an Indian tribe of the Amazon, 
kill all their first-born children, iv. 185 


sg. 

Xipe, ‘'the Flayed One,” Mexican god, 
ix. 297, 298, 299; statuette of, ix. 291 
n.l; his festival of the flaying of men, 
ix. 296 sgg. ; his image clad in the skin 
of a flayed man, ix. 297 

Xixipeme, men clad in skins of human 
victims, in ancient Mexico, ix. 298, 
299 

Xnumayo tribe of Zulus, change of word 
to avoid the use of chief's name in the, 
ii. 377 

Xochiquetzal, wife of Tlaloc, the Mexican 
thunder-god, human sacrifices offered 
to, vii. 237 

Xomanas, an Indian tribe of the Rio 
Negro in Brazil, drink the ashes of 
their dead as a mode of communion, 
viii. 157 


Yabim (Jabim), tribe of German New 
Guinea, their treatment of the navel- 
string, i. 182; their custom at childbirth, 
iii. 151; drive away the ghosts of the 
murdered, iii. 170; precaution against 
the ghost of a murdered man among 
the, iii. 186 2.1; their use of magic 
knots in fishing-boats, iii. 306 ; avoid- 
ance of parents-in-law among the, iii. 
342; unwilling to name the dead, iii. 
354 ; tell stories to promote the growth 
of the crops, iii, 386; propitiate the 
souls of the dead for the sake of the 
crops, vii. 104 ; tell tales to get good 
harvests, vii. 104 sg.; their offerings to 
the souls of the dead for the sake of 
the crops, vii. 228 ; their way of getting 
rid of caterpillars and worms, viii. 275 
sq.; their belief in the transmigration 
of some human souls into swine, 
viii. 295 sg.; their custom of sending 
disease away in a small canoe, ix. 188 
sq.; girls at puberty secluded among 
the, x. 35; use of bull-roarers among 
the, xi. 232; rites of initiation among 
the, xi. 239 599. 

Yaguas, Indians of the Amazon, girls at 
puberty secluded among the, x. 59 

Yakut shamans, their descent into the 
lower world to recover lost souls, iii. 
63; keep their external souls in 
animals, xi. 196 

Yakuts, their charm to make the wind 
plow, i. 319; inspired sacrificial vic- 
tims among the, i. 384 ; leap over fire 
after a burial, xi. 18 

Yakutsk, rain-making by means of bezoa 
stones at, i. 305 i 
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Yam, island of Torres Straits, heroes 
worshipped in animal forms in, v. 
139 %.! ; treatment of girls at puberty 
in TAI 

Yam vines, continence observed at the 
training of, ii. 105 sg. 

Yams, magical stones to promote the 
growth of, in New Caledonia, i. 163 ; 
feast of, at Onitsha on the Niger, iii. 
123; charm for the growth of, among 
the Kai of New Guinea, vii. 100, 101; 
cultivated in Africa, vii, 119 ; cultivated 
in South America, vii. 120, 121; cul- 
tivated in New Britain, vii. 123; dug 
by Australian aborigines, vii. 126 sg. 

, ceremonies at eating the new, in 

New Caledonia, viii. 53; in West 

Africa, viii. 58 sgg., ix. 134 

, festivals of the new, in West Africa, 
viii. 115 5g.; in Tonga, viii. 128 sgg. 

Yang-Seri, prayers for the crops offered 
by the Banars of Cambodia to, viii. 
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Yaos, the, of British Central Africa, 
their fear of being photographed, iii. 
97 sg.; their offerings of first-fruits to 
the dead, viii. 1x11 sg. 

Yap (Uap), one of the Caroline Islands, 
precaution as to the spittle of important 
people in, iii. 290; taboos observed 
by men for the sake of immature girls 
in, iii, 293; prostitution of unmarried 
girls in, vi. 265 sg.; seclusion of girls 
at puberty in, x. 36. See also Uap 

Yaraikanna, the, of Northern Queens 
land, seclusion of girls at puberty 
among, X. 37 Sq. 

Yarilo, the funeral of, celebrated in Russia 
on June 2oth, iv. 261, 262 sg. ; a per- 
sonification of vegetation, v. 253 

Yarn, divination by, at Hallowe'en, x. 
235, 240, 241, 243; sick children 
passed through a ring of, xi. 185 

Yarra river in Victoria borders the Bad 
Country, ili, 109; treatment of girls at 
puberty among the aborigines of the 
Upper, x. 92 2.7 

Yasawu Islands of Fiji, reverence for 
coco-nuts in the, ii. 12 sg. 

Yassin, king of Fazoq), put to death, iv. 
16 

Yawning, soul supposed to depart in, iii. 
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Year, beginning of, marked by appear- 
ance of Pleiades, vii. 309, 310, 312, 
313, 314, 315; divided into thirteen 
moons, viii. 77; burning out the Old, 
ix. 165, 230 #.7; supposed representa- 
tives of the old, ix. 230; called a fire, 
x. 137. See also New Year 


, the fixed Alexandrian, vi, 28, 49, 


92 
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Year, the Caffre, beginning of, marked 
by festival of new fruits, viii. 64 sg. 

, the Celtic, reckoned from November 

Ist, vi. 81 

, the Egyptian, a vague year, not 

corrected by intercalation, vi. 24 sg. 

of God, a Sothic period, in ancient 
Egypt, vi. 36 #.2; began with the 
rising of Sirius, vi. 35 

——, the Great, in ancient Greece, iv. 70 

—, the old Iranian, vi. 67 

—, the Julian, vi. 28 

, lunar, of old Roman calendar, ix. 
232; equated to solar year by inter- 
calation, ix. 325, 342 sg. 

——, the old Roman, began in March, 
ix. 229 

, the Slavonic, beginning of, ix. 228 

, solar, length of, determined by the 

Theban priests, vi. 26; intercalation 

of the, ix. 407 2.} 

, the solar and lunar, early attempts 

to harmonize, ix. 325 5g., 339, 341 5qq. 

, the Teutonic, reckoned from 
October rst, vi, 81 

Year-man, the, in Japan, ix. 144 

Years, cycle of eight, in ancient Greece, 
iv. 68 sgg., Vii. 80 sgg.; mode of count- 
ing the, in Manipur, iv. 117 2.1; named 
after eponymous magistrates, ix. 39 sq. 

, the King of the, in Tibet, ix. 220, 
221 

Yegory or Yury, Russian name for St. 
George, ii. 332, 333. See St. George 

Yehar-baal, king of Byblus, v. 14 

Yehaw-melech, king of Byblus, v. 14 

Yellow the royal colour among the 
Malays, i. 362, ix. 187 

and black, face of human representa- 
tive of goddess painted, ix. 287 

Yellow birds in magic, i. 79 sg. 

colour in magic, i. 79 sgq. 

Day of Beltane, x. 293 

—— Demeter, vii. 41 sg. 

River, girls married to the, ii. 152 

snow, the year of the, x. 294 

— things supposed to cure jaundice, i. 
79 549. 

Yerkla - mining tribe of South - Eastern 
Australia, their belief in the contagious 
magic of wounds, i. 202; the headmen 
medicine-men in the, i. 336 

Yerrunthally tribe of Queensland, their 
ideas as to falling stars, iv. 64 

Yewe order, secret society in Togo, iii. 
383 

Yezidis, their belief as to New Year's 
Day, iv. 117 

Yezo or Yesso, Japanese Island, the Ainos 
of, viii. 180, 185 

Yibai, tribal subdivision of the Coast 
Murring tribe, xi. 236 
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Yluta, in Mexico, bones of the dead 
preserved for the resurrection in, viii. 


259 
Ynglingar family, members of the, obtain 
` kingdoms in Norway through marriage, 
li. 279 5g. 

Ynglings, a Norse family, descended from 
Frey, vi. 100 

Yoke, purification by passing under a, 
xi. 193 sgg.; ancient Italian practice 
of passing conquered enemies under a, 
xi. 193 Sq. 

Yokuts, a tribe of Californian Indians, 
influence of rain-makers among the, i. 
358 

Yombe, the, of Rhodesia, their sacrifice 
of first-fruits to the dead, vi. 191, 
viii. 112 sg. 

Yopaa, in southern Mexico, governed by 
a sacred pontiff, iii. 6 

Yopico, temple in Mexico, ix. 299 

York, the Boy Bishop at, ix. 337, 338; 
custom formerly observed at Christmas, 
in the cathedral at, xi. 291 2. 

Yorkshire, custom as to the placentas of 
mares at Cleveland in, i 199; May 
garlands (hoops) in, ii. 62 sg.; the 
meli-sheaf in, vii. 151 sg.; ‘‘ burning 
the Old Witch” on the last day of 
harvest in, vii. 224; first corn cut at 
harvest by clergyman in, viii. 51; Plough 
Monday in, viii. 330 2.1; belief as to 
menstruous women in, x. 96 ”.2; Beal- 
fires on Midsummer Eve in, x. 198; 
the Yule log in, x. 256 sg.; need- 
fire in, x. 286 sgg.; witch as hare in, x. 
317, Xi. 197 

Yoruba, West Africa, fear of strangers in, 
i, 103 

-land, the paramount king of, iv. 

203 

race in the province of Lagos, iv. 

112 


-speaking negroes of the Slave 
Coast eat the hearts of men to make 
themselves brave, viii. 149 sg. 

Yorubas of West Africa, sanctity of the 
king's crown among the, i. 364 sg. ; 
rule of succession to the chieftainship 
among the, ii. 293 sg.; their theory of 
a guardian spirit in the head, iii. 252; 
rebirth of ancestors among the, iii. 
369; their custom of putting their 
kings to death, iv. 41; their custom 
after the death of a twin, viii. 98; 
their use of human scapegoats, ix. 211 
Sg.; use of bull-roarers among the, xi. 
229 7. 

Young, Arthur, on ‘‘ hurling” for a bride 
in Ireland, ii. 305 sg. 

Young, E., on the ceremony of the first 
ploughing in Siam, iv. 150 ”. 
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Young, Hugh W., on the rampart of 
Burghead, x. 268 7.4 

Young, Issobell, buries ox and cat alive, 
xg25 

Youngest person cuts the last corn, viii. 
158, 161 

son, his name changed after his 
mother’s death in order to deceive her 
ghost, iii. 358 

Younghusband, Sir Francis, in the desert 
of Gobi, ix. 13 

Yourouks of Asia Minor, their sacred 
trees, ii. 43 

Youth restored by the witch Medea, v. 
180 sg.; supposed to be renewed by 
sloughing of skin, ix. 302 sgg. 

Youths and maidens, tribute of, sent to 
Minos, iv. 74 sgq. 

Ypres, wicker giants at, xi. 35 

Yu-d, spirits of the elements believed in 
by the Esquimaux, ix. 379, 380 

Yucatan, Indians of, their way of detain- 
ing the sun, i. 318; Vestals in, ii. 245 
sq. ; fire-worship among the Indians 
of, ii. 246 2.1; calendar of the Indians 
of, vi. 29 z.; the Mayas of, ix. 171, 
340; human blood smeared on face 
of idol at sacrifices in, ix. 256 2.3; 
fire-walk among the Indians of, xi. 13 
SJ., 16 

Yuchi Indians of Oklahoma, their festival 
of new fruits, viii. 75 ; their respect for 
their totems, viii. 311 7.1 

Yuin tribe of South-East Australia, 
political power of medicine-men in the, 
i. 336; avoidance of wife's mother 
among the, iij. 84; totem names 
among the, iii. 320; their sex totems, 
xi. 216; totem names kept secret 
among the, xi. 225 7. 

Yuki Indians of California, dances of 
their women while the men were away 
fighting, i. 133 

Yukon River, the Lower, in Alaska, the 
Esquimaux of, their fear of being photo- 
graphed, iii. 96; their festivals of the 
dead, vi. 51 sg. ; their double-faced 
masks, ix. 380; seclusion of girls at 
puberty among them, x. 55 

territory, Indians of the, place their 
cut hair and nails in crotches of trees, 
iii. 276 

Yule, Colonel Henry, on modes of 
executing royal criminals in the East, 
iii. 242 

Yule Boar, a loaf baked in the form of 
a boar-pig in Sweden and Denmark, 
vii, 300 577., Vili. 328 ; often made 
out of the corn of the last sheaf, vii. 
300 sg., viii; 328; part of it mixed 
with the seed-corn, part given to the 
ploughmen and plough „perses or 
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Bors to eat, vii. 307, viii, 43, 

32 

Yule cake, x. 257, 259, 261 

candle, x. 255, 256, 260 

—— Goat, the, personated by a man 
wearing goat’s horns at Christmas in 
Sweden, viii. 327 sg. 

Island, Torres Straits, magical tele- 

pathy in, i. 121 

log, x. 247 sgg.; in Germany, x. 
247 sqq., made of oak-wood, x. 248, 
250, 25I, 257, 258, 259, 260, 263, 
264 $q., xi. 92;.a protection against 
conflagration, x. 248 Sg., 250, 255, 
256, 258 ; a protection against thunder 
and lightning, x. 248, 249, 250, 252, 
253, 254, 258, 264; in Switzerland, 
x. 249; in Belgium, x. 249; in France, 
x. 249 sgg.; helps cows to calve, x. 
250, 338; in England, x. 255 sg.; in 
Wales, x. 258; among the Servians, 
x. 2585¢¢.; a protection against witches, 
x. 258; in Albania, x. 264; privacy 
of the ceremonial of the, x. 328; ex- 
plained as a sun-charm, x. 332; made 
of fir, beech, holly, yew, crab-tree, or 
olive, xi. 92 2.2 

—— Night in Sweden, customs observed 
on, X. 20 5g. 

ram, the, straw-effigy at Christmas 

in Dalarne, viii. 328 

straw in Sweden, magical virtues 
ascribed to, vii. 301 s4. 

Yules, the, in Shetland, ix. 168 

Yumari, a dance of the Tarahumare 
Indians, ix. 237 sg. 

Yung-chun, city in China, i. 170 

Yungman tribe of Australia, their belief 
as to the birth of children, v. ror 

Yuracares, the, of Bolivia, their super- 
stitions as to the making of pottery, 
ii. 204; their propitiation of the apes 
which they have killed, viii. 235 sg.; take 
great care of the bones of the animals 
and fish which they eat, viii. 257; 
their practice of bleeding themselves 
to relieve fatigue, ix. 13; seclusion of 
girls at puberty among the, x. 57 sg. 

of Peru threaten the thunder-god, 
ii. 183 7.2 

Yuruks, pastoral people of Cilicia, v. 
150 2.3 


Zabern, in Alsace, May-trees at, ii. 64; 
the goat or fox at threshing at, vii. 287, 
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Zadrooga, Servian house-community, x. 


259 

ee aes. the, of Madagascar, their 
seclusion at eating, iii. 116 

Zagreus, a form of Dionysus, murdered 
by the Titans, vii. 12 59. 
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Zakmuk or Zagmuk, the Babylonian 
festival of the New Year, iv. 110 sg., 
II3, II5 S., ix. 356 59g. 

and the Sacaea, iv. 113, 115 $7., 
IX. 355 377.» 399, 402 

Zambesi, the River, the Angoni to the 
north of, i. 291, iii. 174; short-handled 
hoes used by Caffres above the, vii. 
116; the Makanga of the, viii. 287 ; 
belief in transmigration among the 
Caffres of the, viii. 289; Sena-speaking 
people to the north of thé, ix. 7; heaps 
of sticks and stones to which passers- 
by add on the, ix. rz 

, the Lower, rain-maker at Boroma 

on, iii. 259 

, the Upper, the Barotse of, i. 310 
n.7, 392, vi. 193, x. 28; the Maraves 
or Zimbas of, i. 393 #.3, viii. III; 
tribes of, their belief in the homoeo- 
pathic magic of a flesh diet, viii. 141 

Zanzibar, custom at sowing in, vii. 233 

Zaparo Indians of Ecuador, their belief 
in the homoeopathic magic of animal 
flesh, viii. 139 

Zapotecs of Mexico, their harvest customs, 
vii. 174 sg.; their belief that their lives 
were bound up with those of animals, 
xi. 212 

, the pontiff of the, rule of contin- 
ence observed by, iii. 6sg.; not allowed 
to set foot on ground, iii. 6, x. 2; the 
sun not allowed to shine on him, iii. 6, 
xX. 19 

Zaramamas, Maize-mothers, name given 
to certain maize-stalks or stones carved 
in the likeness of maize-cobs among 
the Indians of Peru, vii. 173 7. 

Zas, name of priest of Corycian Zeus, v. 


I 

enna: the Rye-beggar at harvest in, 
vii. 231; treatment of strangers at the 
madder-harvest in, vii. 231 

Zechariah on the mourning of or for 
Hadadrimmon, v. 15 2.4; on wounds 
of prophet, v. 74 2.4 

Zekar-baal, king of Byblus, v. 14 

Zela in Pontus, priestly kings at, i. 47; 
Anaitis and the Sacaea at, ix. 370, 372, 
373, 421 #.}; Omanos and Anadates 
at, ix. 373 7.1 

Zemis of Assam, parents named after 
their children among the, iii. 333 

Zemmur, the, of Morocco, their Mid- 
summer custom, X. 215 

Zend-Avesta, the, on cut hair and nails, 
iii. 277 ; on the Fravashis, vi. 67 sg. 

Zengwih, in Burma, priestly king near, 
iii, 237 

Zenjirli in Syria, Hittite sculptures at, v. 
134; statue of horned god at, v. 163 

Zer, old Egyptian king, his true Horus 
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name Khent, vi. 20 #.1, 154. See 
Khent 

Zerdusht and Isfendiyar, story of, in 
Firdusi’s Epic of Kings, X. 104 

Zerka, river in Moab, the ancient Callir- 
rhoe, v. 215 7.) 

Zeus, at Panamara in Caria, sacrifice of 
men's hair to, i. 29; mated with 
Artemis, i. 36; Spartan kings descended 
from, i. 48; Castor and Pollux the 
sons of, i. 49; rids himself of his love 
for Hera, i. 161; rain made by, i. 
285; the priest of, makes rain by an 
oak branch, i. 309 ; mimicked by King 
Salmoneus, i. 310; crowned with 
chaplet of oak leaves at Dodona, ii. 
177 ; Greek kings called, ii. 177, 361 ; 
at Olympia, the sacred white poplar of, 
ii. 220; priests of, at Dodona, ii. 
248; Spartan kings sacrifice to, ii. 
264; as god of the oak, the rain, the 
thunder, and the sky, ii. 358 sgg.; 
his oracular oak at Dodona, ii. 358 ; 
prayed to for rain by the Greeks, ii. 
359; father of Aeacus, ii. 359; the 
sign-giving, on Mount Parnes, ii. 360; 
his resemblance to Donar and Thor, ii. 
364; his resemblance to Perun and 
Perkunas, ii. 365, 367 ; as sky-god, ii. 
374; his sanctuary on Mount Lycaeus, 
iii. 88; the fleece of, Atds xw&dcop, iii. 
312 n.3; the grave of, in Crete, iv. 3; 
oracular cave of, on Mount Ida in Crete, 
iv. 70; father of Minos, iv. 70 ; festival 
of, on Mount Lycaeus, iv. 70 2,1; 
his transformations into animals, iv. 
82 sg.; the Olympic victors regarded 
as embodiments of, iv. go sg.; swal- 
lows his wife Metis, iv, 192; 
saved by a trick from being swal- 
lowed by his father Cronus, iv. 192; 
his marriage with his sister Hera, iv. 
194; god of Tarsus assimilated to, 
v. 119, 143; Cilician deity assimilated 
to, v. 144 sqgg., 148, 152; the flower 
of, v. 186, 187; identified with Attis, 
v. 282; castrates his father Cronus, 
v. 283; the father of dew, vi. 137; 
the Saviour of the City, at Magnesia 
on the Maeander, vi. 238 ; his intrigue 
with Persephone, vii. 12; father of 
Dionysus by Demeter, vii. 12, 14, 66; 
said to have transferred the sceptre 
to the young Dionysus, vii. 13; said 
to have swallowed the heart of Diony- 
sus, vii. 14 ; his intrigue with Demeter, 
vii. 66 ; his temple at Olympia, viii. 85 ; 
his appearance to Hercules in the shape 
of a ram, viii. 172; cake with twelve 
knobs offered to, ix. 351; an upstart 
at Olympia, ix. 352; identified with 
the Babylonian Bel, ix. 389; and his 
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sacred oak at Dodona, xi. 49 s4.; 
wood of white poplar used at Olympia 
in sacrificing to, xi. go 2.3, gi 2.7 

Zeus, Corycian, priests of, v. 145, 155; 
temple of, v. 155 

and Cronus, ii. 323 

and Danae, how he visited her in a 

shower of gold, x. 74 

and Demeter, viii. 9 ; their marriage 

perhaps dramatically celebrated in the 

Eleusinian mysteries, ii. 138 sg., vii. 

65 sgg. 

the Descender, places struck by 

lightning consecrated to, ii. 361 

, Dictaean, his sacred precinct in 
Crete, ii, 122 

—— and Dione at Dodona, ii. 189, 381 

—— and Europa, iv. 73 

the Fly-catcher, viii, 282 

——,, the Fruitful One, ii. 360 

——, Heavenly, at Sparta, i. 47 

and Hecate at Stratonicea in Caria, 

v. 270 n.?, 227 

and Hephaestus, x. 136 

and Hera, sacred marriage of, ii. 

140 59., 142 SẸ., 359, ÌV. 91 ; Sacrifices 

for rain to, ii. 360 

and Hercules, viii. 172 

the Husbandman, ii. 360 

Labrandeus, the Carian, v. 182 

Lacedaemon, at Sparta, i. 47 

—, Laphystian, his sanctuary at Alus, 
iv. 161; associated with human sacri- 
fices, iv. 162, 163, 164, 165, vii. 25; 
his sanctuary on Mount Laphystius, 
iv. 164 

—— the Leader, Spartan king sacrifices 
to, li. 264 

, Lightning, the hearth of, at Athens, 

i 33, ii. 36I 

, Lycaean, on Mount Lycaeus, human 

sacrifices to, ix. 353, 354 

, Olbian, ruins of his temple at 

Olba, in Cilicia, v. 151; his cave or 

chasm, v. 158 sg.; his priest Teucer, 

v. 159; a god of fertility, v. 159 39g. 

, Olybrian, of Anazarba in Cilicia, 

v. 167 7.1 

, Olympian, his temple at Athens, 

ix. 351 

, Panhellenian, at Aegina, ii. 359 

Papas, in Phrygia, v. 281 2.? 

, Pelorian, in Thessaly, ix. 350 

Polieus in Cos, ox sacrificed to, 

viii. 5 2.2; on the Acropolis of Athens, 

vill. 5, 7 

, Rainy, the birthplace of, ii. 360; 

sacrifices for rain to, ii. 360 

, Showery, on Hymettus, ii. 360 

—— Sosipolis at Magnesia on the 
Maeander, ox sacrificed to, viii. 7 

—— Subterranean, vii. 66, viii. 9; 
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sacrifices for the crops offered to, at 
Myconus, vii. 66 

Zeus, surnamed Thunderbolt at Olympia 
and elsewhere, ii. 361 

and Typhon, battle of, v. 156 sg., 

160 

, surnamed Underground, Greek 

ploughman's prayer to, vii. 45, 50 

the Wolf-god, on the Wolf-mountain 
(Mount Lycaeus) in Arcadia, transfor- 
mation of men into were-wolves at his 
festival, iv. 83 

Zileh, the modern successor of Zela, ix, 
370 n.2 

Zimbales, a province of the Philippines, 
Superstition as to a parasitic plant in, 
xi. 282 2.1 

Zimbas or Muzimbas, of South - East 
Africa, regard their king as a god, i. 
392 

or Maraves offer the first-fruits to 
the spirits of the dead, viii. 11r 

Zimmer, H., on the Picts, ii. 286 2.2 

Zimmern, Professor H., as to the myth 
celebrated at the Babylonian Zakmuk, 
iv. 111 2.1; on Mylitta, v. 37 2.1; as 
to Nabu and Marduk, ix. 358 z. ; on 
the distinction of Sacaea from Zakmuk, 
ix. 359 2.1; on the derivation of the 
name Purim, ix. 361 2.4; on the prin- 
cipal personages in the Book of Esther, 
ix. 406 2,2 

Zimri, king of Israel, burns himself, v. 
174 2.7, 176 

Zion, Mount, traditionally identified with 
Mount Moriah, vi. 219 7.1 

Zoganes, temporary king at Babylon, 
put to death after a reign of five days, 
iv. 114, ix. 355, 357, 365, 368, 369, 
387, 388, 406 

Zoilus, priest of Dionysus at Orchomenus, 
iv. 163 

Zombo-land, traps to catch the devil in, 
iii. 69 2.4 

Zonares, on the triumphal crowns, ii, 
175 2.3 

Zoroaster, gods worshipped by the Persians 
before, ix. 389; on the uncleanness 
of women at menstruation, x. 95 

Zoroastrian fire-worship in Cappadocia, 
V. 191 

eee in Baden, Easter fires at, x. 
145 

Zulu custom of putting the king to death 
when his strength failed, viii. 68 

fancy as to eating forehead and 

eyebrow of enemy, viii. 152 

hunters, their use of magic knots, 
iii. 306 

—+ king, dance of the, viii. 66 

—— kings put to death, iv. 36 sg. 

language, its diversity, iii. 377 
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Zulu medicine-men or diviners, their 
shoulders sensitive to the Amatongo 
(ancestral spirits), v. 74 2.4, 75 ; their 
charm to fertilize fields, vi. 102 sg. 

women may not utter their husbands’ 
names, iii, 333 

Zululand, rain-making by means of the 
dead in, i. 286; children buried to the 
neck as a rain-charm in, i. 302 5g. ; 
hoes used by women in, vii. 116 

Zulus, use made by them of twins in 
war, i. 49 ”.8; foods tabooed among 
the, 1.118 sg. ; employ pregnant women 
to grind corn, i. 140; their contagious 
magic of footprints, i. 212; their belief 
as to twins, i. 268; their rain-making 
by means of a ‘‘heaven- bird,” i. 
302; their superstition as to reflec- 
tions in water, iii, 9x1; names of 
chiefs and kings tabooed among the, 
is. 376 sg.; their belief in serpents as 
reincarnations of the dead, v. 82, 84; 
their observation of the moon, vi. 134 
sq.; the worship of the dead among 
the, vi. 182 sgg.; their sacrifice of a 
bull to prolong the life of a king, vi. 
222; women’s part in agriculture 
among the, vii. 113 sg.; their fences 
to keep wild boars from gardens, viii. 
32; their festival of first-fruits, viii. 
64 sgg.; eat leopards, lions, etc., in 
order to become brave like the beasts, 
viii. 142; their charm for attaining old 
age, viii. 143; their inoculation, viii. 
160 sg. ; seclusion of girls at puberty 
among the, x. 22, 30; fumigate 
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their gardens with medicated smoke, 
x. 337; their custom of fumigating 
sick cattle, xi. 13; their belief as to 
ancestral spirits incarnate in serpents, 
xi. 211 


'Zülz, in Silesia, Midsummer fires at, x. 
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Ziindel, G., on demonolatry in West 
Africa, ix. 74 sgg. 

Zungu tribe of Zulus, special words used 
by them in order to avoid mentioning 
the name of their chief, iii. 376 

Zuni Indians of New Mexico, their custom 
of killing sacred turtles, viii. 175 sgg., 
ix. 217; their totem clans, viii. 178; 
their ritual at the suminer solstice to 
ensure rain, viii. 179; their new fires at 
the solstices, xi. 132 sg.; use of bull- 
roarers among the, xi. 230 %2., 231 

Zürcher Oberland, Switzerland, charm to 
make a cherry-tree bear in, i. 141 

Zurich, effigies of Winter burnt after the 
spring equinox at, iv. 260 sg., x. 120; 
the Canton of, the Corn-mother in, 
vii, 232 ; the Thresher-cow at threshing 
in, vii. 291; the last sheaf called the 
Fox in, vii. 297 

Zygadenus elegans, Pursch., roots of, in- 
serted in eyes of dead grouse by father 
of pubescent girl among the Thompson 

, indians, viii. 268 

Zytniamatka, the Corn-mother, repre- 
sented by a woman who pretends to 
give birth to the Corn-baby on the 
harvest field (Prussian custom), vii. 
209 
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THIS book is in no sense an independent treatise ; it is simply, , 
as the title purports, a supplement intended to provide some 
fresh information on certain subjects which I have discussed 
more at large in The Golden Bough. Much of the new 
matter which the volume contains has been gathered from 
works that have appeared since the third and last edition of 
The Golden Bough was completed by the publication of the 
index volume in 1915; but I have also drawn on earlier 
sources which had escaped me when I wrote the original 
work. In that work, as in all my other writings, I have 
sought to base my conclusions by strict induction on a broad 
and solid foundation of well-authenticated facts. In the 
present work I have extended and strengthened the founda- 
tion without remodelling the superstructure of theory, which 
on the whole I have seen no reason to change. But 
now, as always, I hold all my theories very lightly, and 
am ever ready to modify or abandon them in the light of new 
evidence. If my writings should survive the writer, they 
will do so, I believe, less for the sake of the theories which 
they propound than for the sake of the facts which they 
record. They will live, if they live at all, as a picture or 
moving panorama of the vanished life of primitive man all 
over the world, from the Tropics to the Poles, groping and 
stumbling through the mists of ignorance and superstition 
in the eternal search after goodness and truth. When I 
Vv 
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first put pen to paper to write Tke Golden Bough I had 
no conception of the magnitude of the voyage on which I 
was embarking; I thought only to explain a single rule of 
an ancient Italian priesthood. But insensibly I was led on, 
step by step, into surveying, as from some specular height, 
some Pisgah of the mind, a great part of the human race ; 
I was beguiled, as by some subtle enchanter, into inditing 
what I cannot but regard as a dark, a tragic chronicle of 
human error and folly, of fruitless endeavour, wasted time, 
and blighted hopes. At the best the chronicle may serve as 
a warning, as a-sort of Ariadne’s thread, to help the forlorn 
wayfarer to shun some of the snares and pitfalls into which 
his fellows have fallen before him in the labyrinth of life. 
Such as it is, with all its shortcomings, I now submit The 
Golden Bough in its completed form to the judgment of my 
contemporaries, and perhaps of posterity. 


J. G. FRAZER 
13th August 1936 
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CHAPTER I 
MAGIC 


IN The Golden Bough I have attempted to indicate the great 
part which a belief in magic has played in the early history of 


human thought. |The belief rests on two main logical ⁄ 


fallacies ; first, that by imitating the desired effect you can 
produce it, and second, that things which have once been in 
contact can influence each other when they are separated, just 
as if the contact still persisted/ The magic based on the first 
of these fallacies may be called Homoeopathic or Imitative 
Magic, and the magic based on the second of these principles 
may be called Contagious Magic. If this analysis is correct 
it follows that a belief in magic is wholly fallacious. All its 
pretensions are false, and only deceive the dupes who trust in 
them. Yet the belief in magic has been, and still is, enormous 
throughout the world, though it has always been most pre- 
valent among backward or primitive peoples. The magician 
believes that by his acts and words, his magical rites and 
incantations, he can control the forces of Nature for his own 
benefit and the injury of his enemies. (The effects of this 
belief have been disastrous) Among primitive peoples, 
especially in Africa, natural death has commonly, or even 
regularly, been ascribed to the effects of maleficent magic, and 
the death has been usually avenged by the murder of the 
imaginary but really innocent culprit.? 

But the disastrous effects of a belief in magic are not 
confined to the destruction of human lives. Its baleful 
influence has extended to the economic sphere. Speaking of 
the Kafir tribes of South Africa, a good authority tells us that 


1 J. G. Frazer, Belief in Immortality (London, 1913), i. 33 sgg. 
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‘so strong is this fear of being accused of getting rich by 
magic that many people purposely refrain from undue cultiva- 
tion of their land, lest others should accuse them of using 
magical practices to increase the fertility of the soil.” 1 

Among the Bangala, a tribe of the Upper Congo River, 
the disastrous influence of a belief in magic or witchcraft has 
been admirably recorded by an experienced missionary in the 
following striking passage. ‘‘ In judging the conservatism of 
natives and the way in which they have from generation to 
generation simply followed in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors one must not forget that they have been, and many 
tribes still are, bound fast by witchcraft, fetishism, and super- 
stition, and any tendency to burst these more than iron bands 
has been suppressed by fear of being charged with witchcraft. 
_ Some twenty-five years ago I knew a blacksmith who made a 
good imitation, from old hoop iron, of a trade knife, and when 
the king heardof it he thought he was too clever and threatened 
him with a charge of witchcraft if he made any more like it. If 
the man who made our locomotives had lived here, in Africa, 
and had given play to his inventive genius, he would not have 
been honoured, but killed as a witch. The native had a deep- 
rooted feeling that anything out of the ordinary was due to 
witchcraft and treated it as such. Some years ago I knew a 
native medicine woman who was successful in treating certain 
native diseases, and as she became wealthy, the natives accused 
her of giving the sickness by witchcraft in order to cure it and 
be paid for it; for they said, ‘ How can she cure it so easily 
unless she first gave it to them?’ She had to abandon her 
practice or she would have been killed as a witch. 

“ The introduction of a new article of trade has always 
brought on the introducer a charge of witchcraft ; and there 
is a legend, that the man who discovered the way to tap palm 
trees for palm wine was charged as a witch and paid the 
penalty with his life. That, however, did not stop the trade 
in palm wine.( Through this fear of being charged with 
witchcraft, the natives would never of themselves have made 
any progress in art, science, or civilization. This fear was so 
real and so widespread that it stultified and killed every 
tendency to change and progress. The reasons which have 

* Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir (London, 1904), p. 147. 
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caused a lack of material progress are the same that held 
them fast to their religious beliefs until the white man arrived 
with his tools, his skill, his medicine, and his religious teach- 
ing. In their old state they maintained strict conservatism, 
which, however, was quickly broken down by contact with 
the white man, whom they are always ready to acknowledge 
their superior in all things and worthy of imitation wherever 
this is possible.” 1 _ : 

The rooted suspicion of magic or witchcraft with which . 
these African blacks regard every material improvement in 
the arts and crafts has had a close parallel in ancient Rome. 
Once on a time a certain C. Furius Cresimus, whose small 
farm produced heavier crops than the largest farms in the 
neighbourhood, was shrewdly suspected of drawing away 
the corn from other people’s fields by enchantment. Being 
brought before the public assembly at Rome to stand his trial 
on this charge, he produced in the sight of the people his 
ploughshares, his mattocks, his sturdy hinds, his sleek oxen, 
and pointing to them said, “ These are my enchantments, 
gentlemen. I regret that it is not in my power to lay before 
you my toils and moils and sweatings.”” He was unanimously 
acquitted.” 

Perhaps the most familiar example of homoeopathic or 
imitative magic is the practice of making a magical image of 
the person whom the magician desires to injure. By cutting, 
stabbing, or otherwise injuring the image he believes that he 
inflicts a corresponding injury upon his enemy whom the 
image represents; by burning or otherwise destroying the 
image he imagines that he kills his foe. Of this practice I 
have cited many examples in The Golden Bough Here I 
will give a few additional instances. Thus, for example, in 
Morocco magical images made for this maleficent purpose are 
either of paper or of more substantial material. Thus if the 
magician wishes to cause his enemy to suffer from headache 
he will fashion an image of him in dough and pierce the head 
of it with a nail before putting the image in the oven. But 


1 J. H. Weeks, “ Anthropological (1909), p. 108. 
Notes on the Bangala of the Upper 2 Pliny, Vat. Hist., xviii. 41 sgg. 
Congo River,” in Journal of the Royal 3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
Anthropological Institute, . xxxix. of Kings,i. 55 sgg. 
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before doing so he should insert a scrap of his victim’s gar- 
ment in the image. If he wishes his victim to break his arm 
or his leg he wrenches the corresponding limb from the image. 
If he desires to make his victim suffer perpetual pain he beats 
a metal effigy of him with a hammer on the anvil for a whole 
day, saying, ‘‘As this hammer does not cease to strike the 
anvil for a whole day, so may misfortune pursue So-and-so his 
whole life long.” Paper images are similarly treated for a 
similar purpose by piercing them with nails or thorns, or by 
tearing off a limb. In order that the victim may suffer 
throughout his whole life, the magician finally buries the 
image in a graveyard, a slaughter-house, a furnace, or a well. 
If the effigy is buried in the bed of a river the victim will be 
continually shivering from cold: if it is buried in a furnace 
he will constantly be hot with anger. If the image has been 
simply buried in the earth, without being broken or pierced, 
the victim will simply waste away. When the image is a 
statuette it suffices that it should be made by a sorcerer who 
recites the appropriate incantation; but if the image is of 
paper it should be made by a scribe who writes cabalistic 
phrases on the body and limbs.’ 

Among the Ibo and Ijaw of Southern Nigeria “a mud, or 
wax image is modelled in the rough semblance of the man 
whom it is desired to injure, and while incantations are made, 
this is damaged by being pierced with a nail or spear or it is 
decapitated.” ? In Loango the magician fashions an image 
of his victim out of a root, pith, or wood, and with the appro- 
priate imprecations throws it into a river or the sea or the 
wilderness, holds it in the fire, or hangs it in the smoke. Just 
as the image rots, shrivels up, or is reduced to ashes, the victim 
suffers a corresponding fate.? 

Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo if a man loses a 
relative or has an enemy he goes to a magician (nganga ya 
likenge), who calls up in his saucepan of water the spirits of 
various people whose images are visible in the water, and the 
client, who sits by watching the water, allows one reflection 


LIES Mauchamp, La Sorcellerie au 3 Die Loango Expedition, 1873- 
Maroc (Paris), pp. 293 sq. 1876, von P. Giissfeldt, J. Falhrenstein, 

? P.A. Talbot, The Peoples of South- E. Pechuél-Loesche (Stuttgart, 1909), 
ern Nigeria (London, 1926), ii. 182. M- 2apa337 
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after another to pass until the reflection of his enemy is shown 
in the water. That reflection or e/imo (soul) he pierces at 
once with a palm splinter as a substitute for a spear, and the 


one who owns that soul will sicken and die. Sometimes a 


piece of wood or plantain stalk was roughly carved to repre- 
sent the enemy, and wherever it was stuck or cut the enemy 
` would feel intense pain in the corresponding part of his body, 
and to stick it in a vital part meant death.} 

Among the Bakongo of the Lower Congo “the most 
powerful and most feared of all the fetishes in the catalogue 
belongs to the medicine-man who has the mébanzangola fetish. 
It is a wooden image, and is always retained in the possession 
of the witch-doctor, as it is too powerful to pass into the hands 
of a layman. A private person can buy other fetishes, but no 
private individual can own a mbanzangola fetish. If a person 
desires to cause pain, disease, or death to another, he goes to 
a medicine-man of this fetish order, and, having paid a fee, he 
drives in a nail or knife where he wants his enemy to feel pain. 
A knife-stab in a vital part means a painful death to the man’s 
enemy; a nail in the shoulder, elbow, or knee means ex- 
cruciating agony in one or other of those joints, and indicates 
that the man does not want to kill his enemy, but only wishes 
him to have rheumatism, abscesses, or such minor ailments. 
These fetish images are often stuck over with nails, knives, 
and other sharp instruments. This is probably the only 
fetish image in connection with which there is no ‘ white art’ 
practised—it is neither a protective fetish nor a curative one, 
but is always used to inflict pain. On the other hand, I have 
heard that the nails, etc., driven into this image are offerings 
for benefits received ; and it is possible that someone suffering 
from a pain in part of his body has driven in a nail in a corre- 
sponding part of the image, to pass on the pain to an enemy 
whom he may think sent it to him, hence he may regard such 
a nail as an offering for a benefit he hoped to receive.” ? 

A Greek inscription of the fourth century B.C. from Cyrene 
in North Africa records an interesting instance of the burning 


1 J. H. Weeks, “ Anthropological (1910), 395. 
Notes on the Bangala of the Upper 2 J. H. Weeks, Among the Primi- 
Congo River,” in Journal of the Royal tive Bakongo (London 1914), 225 
Anthropological Institute, vol xl. sg. 
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of wax images for the purpose of destroying the malefactors 
whom they represented. Cyrene was founded by Greek 
colonists from the island of Thera in the Aegean, and in 
founding it the Thereans passed a very stringent decree 
directed against all such recreants as either refused to sail 
with the colonists or having sailed with them should after- 
wards desert the colony and return to Thera. Waxen images 
of all such traitors were to be made and burned, no doubt for 
the purpose of bringing down destruction on their heads.* 
In Egypt, which borders on Cyrene, similar magical 
practices were rife in antiquity. On the subject Dr. Wallis 
Budge writes as follows: “ There were, however, in Egypt 
many men who professed the art of Black Magic, the object 
of which was to do harm. In their hands the powers of magic 
were generally misused, and disastrous results, if we may 
believe the papyri, were the consequence. One of the com- 
monest ways of working evil was by means of the wax figure. 
A man employed a magician to make in wax a figure of his 
enemy, whose name was cut or written upon it, and then to 
work magic upon it by reciting spells over it. If the spells 
contained curses they were supposed to take effect upon the 
living man; and if the figure were stabbed, or gashes made 
in it with a knife, the living man suffered terrible pain, or 
wounds appeared in his body. If the figure were destroyed 
by fire or by any other means, the death of the living man 
ensued. The Westcar Papyrus tells us that the wife of one 
Aba-aner committed adultery in his garden with one of his 
servants. When the news of this was brought to him, he 
made a model of a crocodile in wax, and told his servant to go 
and place it in the river at the spot where his guilty wife’s 
paramour was in the habit of bathing. As soon as this man 
entered the water on the following day, the wax crocodile 
turned into a huge living crocodile, which quickly devoured 
him. The Rollin Papyrus states that certain evil men suc- 
ceeded in stealing a book of magic from the Royal Library, 
and that by following the directions contained in it they 


1 A, „D. Nock, “A Curse from Cirene,” in Abhandlungen der König- 
Cyrene,” in Archiv fiir Religionswis- lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
senschaft, vol. 24 (1926), p.172,and gu Berlin, v. (1925) 19 sgg. 
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succeeded in making wax figures, on which they worked magic 
with the view of injuring or killing the king of Egypt. This 
was held to be treason in the first degree, and the malefactors 
seem to have suffered the death penalty. The use of the wax 
figures was not disdained bythe priests of Amen-Ra at Thebes, 
for they regularly burnt a wax figure of the fiend Apep, who 
daily endeavoured to prevent the sun from rising. This 
figure was in the form of a serpent of many folds, on which 
the name Apep was written or cut. A case made of papyrus 
inscribed with spells containing curses was prepared, and, the 
wax figure having been placed inside it, both case and figure 
were cast into a fire made of a special kind of plant. Whilst 
they were burning the priest recited curses, and stamped upon 
them with his left foot until they were rendered shapeless and 
were finally destroyed. This magical ceremony was believed 
to be very helpful to Ra, the Sun-God, who uttered over the 
real Apep spells which paralysed him, and then killed him by 
the fiery darts of his rays, and consumed him.” 1 

In Burma similar magical practices of the injury of a foe 
are still in use, as we learn from a good observer, Mrs. Leslie 
Milne, who writes as follows: ‘‘ As in many other countries, 
in former times and even at the present day, small figures of 
men and women are made to represent an enemy, and are 
subjected to the injury they would inflict on that person. In 
southern Italy a lemon is sometimes named after an enemy 
and needles or splinters of wood are stuck into it with the idea 
of harming the person that it represents. I have never heard 
of fruit being so treated among the Palaungs, nor have I 
heard of the drowning of a figure as in Kashmir, or of the 
melting of a wax image in front of the fire as was done in 
Europe. The figures are made of earth, and as that in the 
Palaung hills is not very plastic, it is moistened and modelled 
on a piece of board in the manner of a rough bas-relief. As 
the board is kept horizontal, the figure retains the shape. One 
that was made for me as a specimen, by a wise man, was ten 
inches long. I hoped to bring it home, but it fell to pieces on 
the journey. Incantations are said over these figures, and 
splinters of bamboo are stuck into them, or a hand or foot is 


i E. A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection (London, 1911) 
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cut off. The name is sometimes scratched on the figure while 
it is still damp. This can only be done by those who can 
write : those who cannot, whisper over it the name of the 
enemy.” 1 

In Annam a common form of maleficent magic is to 
sculpture or to fashion out of paper a representation of the 
person whom the magician wishes to injure. This effigy is 
cut with the stroke of a knife or a nail, and hidden in the 
woodwork of the house or under the threshold of the person 
whom the magician desires to injure. It is believed that the 
master of the house will suffer an injury corresponding to the 
wound inflicted on the effigy. In Tonquin a similar male- 
ficent magic is practised on wooden figures which represent 
the foes of the magician. The persons represented are 
supposed to suffer injuries corresponding to those which have 
been inflicted on their images. If the image is decapitated, 
the man soon dies. Malevolent carpenters will sometimes 
introduce into the roof of the house they are building little 
figures of wood or paper, carrying in their hands a stick, a 
knife, or a bucket. In the first two cases the figure is supposed 
to create domestic strife or robbery by armed burglars. In 
the last case all the good luck of the household is thought 
to be drained away by the mysterious action of the bucket. 
Further, in the chimney of the kitchen they place two images 
which by the action of the draught of air with the smoke are 
made to turn on their axes. This is supposed to breed per- 
petual quarrels between the householder and his wife, who 
are apparently thought to turn from each other as the images 
turn in the chimney.? 

The Sedang, a warlike branch of the primitive Moï race 
in Indo-China, on the borders of Annam and Laos, employ 
the magic of images to secure success in hunting or war. 
Before setting out for war or the chase they fashion an image 
of the men or animals which they wish to kill, moulding them 
either out of the sand by the river-bank or the earth of their 
cultivated fields. Having done so they pierce the image with 
their spear, saying : ‘‘ May the man or the animal thus perish 
with the thrust of my spear this very evening.” They are 


1 Mrs. Leslie Milne, The Home of an 2 P. Giran, Magie et Religion 
Eastern Clan (Oxford, 1924), p. 263. Annamites (Paris, 1912), p. 88. 
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persuaded that by this ceremony they ensure the success of 
their enterprise. Among the Man Coc, a mountain tribe 
of Tonquin, when a man wishes to avenge himself on an 
enemy for some minor offence without killing him, he fashions 
an image of his enemy out of paper, fastens it to a tree, and 
shoots it with an arrow or a gun. This is supposed to make 
the culprit fall ill; but for more serious offences the pro- 
cedure is different and more complicated. The injured man 
writes the name and village of his enemy on a piece of paper, 
which he gives to a he-goat to swallow. Then he hangs the 
goat from a tree, and inflicts upon it a severe beating, saying 
all the time, ‘‘ I am sorry to inflict such a punishment upon 
you, but the cause is my enemy, who has done me grievous 
wrong. You will have to bear witness of this before the 
divinities to whom you are despatched. If you fail to dis- 
charge this duty, your soul will never be reincarnated, but 
will float for ever in the air.” After that he releases the un- 
fortunate goat and lets it wander and die of hunger in the 
forest. He awaits with confidence the result of the message 
which he has sent by the goat to the heavenly powers, con- 
vinced that he thus ensures the death of his enemy and all his 
children.” [In this last ceremony the goat is probably a sub- 
stitute for an image of the man’s enemy/ 

In Japan the practice of attempting to injure an enemy by 
maltreating an effigy representing him is common, and takes 
a variety of forms. The common mode of carrying out the 
charm is to form a lay figure of straw, pierced with nails, and 
to bury it beneath the place where the person to be punished 
usually sleeps. . To avenge the infidelity of a husband or lover 
a jealous woman “‘will take an image of the faithless one, or, 
as the case may be, of his frail companion, or of both, and 
nail it to a tree within the grounds of some shrine. At 
whatever part of the effigy the nail is driven, there will be injury 
inflicted on the original in the flesh, but if she should meet the 
ghost of an enormous bull and exhibit terror at the apparition 
the potency of the charm is lost, and can only be revived with 
incantation and imprecations on the offending pair. Another 


1 “ L’ Envoûtement par Image chez 2 E. Diguct, Les Montagnards du 
les Moi, Annam,” in Z’ Anthropologie, Tonkin (Paris, 1908), p. 117. 
xxiii. (1912) p. 245. 
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account says that at two o’clock in the morning the operator 
goes to the shrine of her patron god (usually the Ujibamt) ; 
on her bosom a mirror is hung ; sometimes she wears a crown 
formed of an inverted iron tripod bearing three candles. She 
carries a straw effigy of the victim in her right hand and a 
hammer in her left. She nails the image to the sacred tree 
before the shrine, and while so engaged she adjures the gods 
to save their tree, impute the guilt of desecration to the traitor, 
and visit him with their deadly vengeance. She visits the 
tree each night until the victim has sickened and died. Two 
other very similar forms of this type were described to me at 
Yokohama. In one the operator goes at night to the sacred 
tree of a shrine near her home, and, stating her purpose and 
the number of times she intends to come, drives in a nail 
through the image; she then pays the specified number of 
visits, on each occasion driving in a nail; after a number of 
nails have been inserted blood will issue from the tree if the 
victim is to die. In the other, among the details mentioned 
were the holding of a lighted incense-stick, by the operator, 
in each corner of her mouth, and the necessity of the most 
complete secrecy if the operation were to succeed in its object.” 1 

The same method of injuring an enemy by injuring a 
magical effigy of him is known and practised by the Malays. 
“ To destroy an enemy, there is prescribed in Malay versions 
of Muslim treatises a world-wide method of sorcery. A 
cabalistic symbol is inscribed on wax. The wax is moulded 
in the form of aman. Then the eyes of the figure are pierced 
with a needle, or its belly stabbed, while a purely Arabic 
charm is recited to call down upon the victim the anger of 
Allah! To rob an enemy of power to harm, it suffices to draw 
his portrait in the dust of cross-roads, grind one’s heel on his 
navel, tread on his pictured heart, beat the face with a stick, 
and recite a short imprecation.”’? 

Thus among the Looboos, a primitive tribe of Sumatra, 
who differ from their neighbours in culture, language, and 
appearance, images of persons are made and ill-treated in all 
‘sorts of ways in order that by this means the persons themselves 


1 W. L. Hildburgh, “Notes on p.118. 
Some Japanese Magical Methods for ? R. O, Winstedt, Shaman, Saiva 
Injuring Persons,” in Man, xv. (1915) and Sufi (London, 1925), pp. 165 sg. l 
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may sympathetically suffer corresponding injuries. Usually 
two images are made, one of clay and one of wood ; the one 
is buried under the house of the person who is to be injured ; 
on the other Spanish pepper is smeared on the part corre- 
sponding to the heart ; or nails are knocked into that part of 
the image ; sometimes the image is hung on a rope and swung 
to and fro, in order that the person represented may in like 
manner shake with fits. Ifa lover finds that his love is not 
returned, he may employ a sorcerer to injure the woman by 
means of an image. The sorcerer makes an image of the 
woman out of earth taken from a burial-ground and dresses 
it in white, just like a corpse in a shroud. Then he makes a 
mixture of things that cause itch, down from plants, etc., and 
strews it on the image. Then he gets a little earth from the 
place where the woman last made water, also some locks of 
her hair and parings of her nails, and some grains of rice 
which she left over ata meal. Of these ingredients a mixture 
is made and placed on the puppet. 

In our own country cases of a similar use of magical effigies 
for the injury of enemies are upon record. In the reign of 
Duffus, the son of Malcolm, the seventy-eighth King of Scot- 
land, ‘‘ amidst these confusions the King was seized with a 
new and unusual disease, and no evident cause appearing, 
when all remedies had been tried in vain, a rumour was spread 
abroad, by I know not whom, that he was bewitched: the 
suspicion of this witchcraft arose either from some indication 
of his disease, or else because his body wasted and pined away 
by continual sweating, and his strength was so much decayed, 
that the physicians who were sent for far and near, not know- 
ing what to apply for his relief ; when no common causes of 
the disease discovered themselves, they even laid it to the 
charge of a secret one. And whilst all were intent on the 
King’s malady, at last news were brought, that nightly 
assemblies and conspiracies were made against him at Forres, 
a town in Murray. The report was taken for truth, there 
being nothing to contradict it; therefore some faithful 
messengers were sent to Donald, Governor of the Castle, in 
whom the King confided much, even in his greatest affairs, 


1 J. Kreemer, “ De Loeboesin Man- Landen Volkenkunde van Neder- 
dailing,” in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, landsch-Indzé, lxvi. (1912) p. 329. 
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to find out the truth of the matter. He, from a discovery 
made by a certain harlot, whose mother was noted for a 
witch, detected the whole conspiracy. For the young girl, 
having blabbed out, a few days before, some words concern- 
ing the sickness and death of the king, being apprehended 
and brought to the rack to be tortured, at the very first sight 
of it she presently declared what was designed against the life 
of the King. Upon this some soldiers were sent, who found 
the maid’s mother and some other gossips roasting the King’s 
picture, made in wax, by a soft fire. Their design was that 
as the wax did leisurely melt, so the King, being dissolved into 
a sweat, should pine away by degrees, and when the wax was 
quite consumed, then, his breath failing him, he should 
presently die. When this picture of wax was broken, and the 
witches punished, in the same month (as some say) the King 
was freed from his disease.” 1 
In England, under the reign of Henry VI, in the year 

1447, the duke of Gloucester ‘‘ worsted in all court intrigues, 
for which his temper was not suited ; but possessing in a high 
degree the favour of the public, had already received from his 
rivals a cruel mortification, which he had hitherto borne with- 
out violating public peace, but which it was impossible that a 
person of his spirit and humanity could ever forgive. His 
duchess, the daughter of Reginald, lord Cobham, had been 
accused of the crime of witchcraft, and it was pretended that 
there was found in her possession a waxen figure of the king, 
which she and her associates, sir Roger Bolingbroke a priest, 
and one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted in a magical manner 
before a slow fire, with an intention of making Henry’s force 
and vigour melt away by like insensible degrees. The accusa- 
tion was well calculated to affect the weak and credulous mind 
of the king, and to gain belief in an ignorant age; and 
the duchess was brought to trial with her confederates. The 
nature of this crime, so opposite to all common sense, seems 
always to exempt the accusers from observing the rules of com- 
mon sense in their evidence ; the prisoners were pronounced 
guilty ; the duchess was condemned to do public penance and 
to suffer perpetual imprisonment ; the others were executed.” 2 


* G. Buchanan, History of Scotland * D. Hume, The History of Eng- 
(Edinburgh, 1751), i. 223. land (Edinburgh, 1818), iii. 171. 
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But homoeopathic or imitative magic by means of an 
image has not always been used for the maleficent purpose 
of injuring or killing a foe. Occasionally it has been employed 
for the benevolent purpose of enabling the practitioner to be 
born again to a higher form of life. On one occasion it was 
so employed by the Rajah of Travancore in Southern India, 
as we learn from the following passage of a contemporary 
English writer. ‘‘Among the natives of Malabar every 
man is confined to his own caste, follows the profession of his 
ancestors, is married in childhood to his equal, and never 
rises higher than the limited sphere in which he was born: 
there may be exceptions, but they are very uncommon. One 
indeed of an extraordinary nature occurred during my resi- 
dence in Travancore: the reigning sovereign, who was of an 
inferior caste of Brahmins, advanced himself into a higher, 
by purifications, gifts, and ceremonies, part of which con- 
sisted in his majesty passing through the body of a cow, 
of the size of life, and made of pure gold: this was the last 
stage of purification; and when performed, the cow was 
divided among the Brahmins.” The same writer adds in a 
footnote: ‘‘ Orme ascribes a different cause for the king of 
Travancore’s regeneration to that given to me by his subjects, 
who, perhaps, were withheld by fear from assigning the true 
reason. ‘ The king of Travancore has conquered, or carried 
war into all the countries which lay round his dominions, and 
lives in continual exercise of his arms. To atone for the blood 
which he has spilt, the Brahmins persuaded him that it was 
necessary that he should be born anew: this ceremony con- 
sisted in putting the prince into the body of a golden cow of 
immense value; where, after he had lain the time pre- 
scribed, he came out regenerated, and freed from all the 
crimes of his former life. The cow was afterwards cut up, and 
divided among the seers who had invented this extraordinary 
method for the remission of his sins.’ ” 1 

Further, homoeopathic or imitative magic by means of : an 
image may be resorted to with the kindly object of facilitating 
a woman’s childbirth. Thus in Perak, one of the Malay 
States, during the seventh month of a woman’s pregnancy, 
"ag palm-blossom is swathed to represent a baby with a child’s 


1 J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (London, 1813), i. 377. 
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brooch on the bosom. This doll, adorned with flowers, is 
laid on a tray and the tray placed in a cradle made of three, 
five, or seven layers of cloth according to the rank of the pro- 
spective parents. Midwife and magician sprinkle rice-paste 
on doll and cradle. The midwife rocks the cradle, crooning 
baby songs. Then she gives the doll to the future mother 
and father and all their relatives to dandle. Finally the doll 
is put back into the cradle and left there till the next day, 
when it is broken up and thrown into water.” 1 

Again, homoeopathic or imitative magic has very often 
been employed for the benevolent purpose of relieving pain 
and healing the sick. Thus the Toradyas of Central Celebes 
employ rings of red stones to staunch the bleeding of wounds 
of all sorts.? The same principle of homoeopathic magic is 
employed by the Brahuis of Baluchistan to save the wheat 
crop when it is attacked by red rust. The remedy is thus 
described by Mr. Denys Bray, our best authority on the 
Brahuis. ‘‘ At least once every five years a disease, variously 
known as surkhi or ratti, ‘red rust,’ attacks the wheat in 
Kalat, and the more thickly-growing and well-watered the 
crop, the severer the attack. It comes with the zamdz, the 
moist south wind, which carries it rapidly from field to field ; 
but it soon disappears if the wind veers round to the north. 
If the gorzch or north-wind doesn’t blow, they get Sayyids to 
read charms over some earth and throw it on the fields. But 
if this fails, the Brahuis are not yet at their wits’ end. They 
get hold of a boy seven years old, bathe him, and deck him 
out in red clothes, and make him drive a red kid through the 
fields attacked by the red rust. The kid is then slaughtered, 
and the meat distributed in the name of God. A most effec- 
tive remedy this, they tell me.” 3 And just as red stones are 
supposed to arrest the flow of red blood by homoeopathic magic 
so yellow objects are often employed as a cure for yellow 
jaundice. Thus among the Mehtars, the caste of sweepers 
and scavengers in the Central Provinces of India, when a child 
suffers from jaundice they get the flesh of a yellow snake which 


* R. O. Winstedt, Shaman, Saiva, Midden-Celebes (Batavia, 1912), 
and Sufi, p. 118. 350. 
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appears in the rains, and of the rožu fish, which has yellowish 
scales, and hang them to its neck ; or they catch a small frog 
alive, tie it up in a yellow cloth, and hang it to the child’s neck 
by a blue thread till it dies.1 In Wales the old cure for 
jaundice was to put a gold coin at the bottom of a pewter mug, 
fill it with clear mead, and ask the patient to look into it 
without drinking any. This was to be done while repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer nine times over without a mistake.? How- 
ever, Welsh opinion seems to hesitate between regarding 
yellow objects as a cure or as a cause of jaundice and other ail- 
ments, as we learn from the following passage: ‘‘ Yellow was 
considered very bad for the ‘ sterricks ’ (hysteria), and country 
folk said that if you gazed too long upon a ‘ yellow rag’ you 
would become ‘silly and moon-struck.’ The plague was 
often called the yellow sickness or the yellow complaint. At 
the same time, a person suffering from jaundice was advised 
to wear a yellow ribbon or woollen rag around his throat. 
But in some parts of Wales it was asserted that yellow worn 
on any part of the body would induce or ‘conjure’ the 
jaundice. If a yellow-hammer could be caught and held 
before the face of a person afflicted with jaundice, a cure might 
be expected. A piece of amber or a topaz put in a drinking 
goblet or cup, and the latter filled with mead, was a cure for 
jaundice. The skin of a lizard or viper placed under the 
pillow served the same purpose.” ? And in Wales, as yellow 
objects have been used as a cure for jaundice, so on the same 
principle of homoeopathic magic, red objects have been 
employed as a cure for scarlet fever and other maladies. So 
“in 1859 a doctor of the old school ordered a patient suffering 
from scarlet fever to be dressed in red night and day clothing. 
Red curtains were suspended from the window-pole, and 
the old-fashioned, four-posted bedstead was draped with red 
material. Smallpox patients were also enveloped in red, and 
red blinds or curtains were drawn across the windows. At the 
first approach of scarlet fever or smallpox the person was 
subjected to red treatment. There was an old superstition 


1 R. V. Russell, Zribes and Castes  Folk-Stories of Wales (London, 1909), 
of the Central Provinces of India p.228. 
(London, 1916), iv. 224. 
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that if scarlet fever or smallpox were epidemic, red flannel 
worn around the neck, or next to the skin on any part of the 
body, warded away the disease. Even in the present day the 
peasantry of Wales cling very closely to the old superstition 
about a bit of red flannel as a preventive against fever, small- 
pox, and rheumatism.” 1 

Further, homoeopathic or imitative magic is employed by 
the Looboos of Sumatra to impart virulence to the poison 
with which they smear their arrows. The poison is made 
from the sap of various plants. The mode of preparing the 
poison is kept secret by the priest or sorcerer, for many magical 
ceremonies are observed in the preparation of it. It may not 
be made in the house, but out in the forest. The priest or 
sorcerer is assisted by a number of persons, each of whom has 
his appointed task, the general intention of the ceremonies 
being to represent dramatically the desired effect of the poison. 
Thus one man will climb a tree and pretend to fall down from 
it; another makes as if he must vomit violently; while 
another lies naked on the ground and mimics the motions of 
aman in convulsions. The poison is very strong, and causes 
severe vomiting.” 

Similarly, on the principles of homoeopathic or imitative 
magic, among the Kai of Northern New Guinea a sorcerer 
imagines that he can cause sickness or death by mimicking in 
his own person the sufferings and death of his victim.’ 

Among the natives of the Bathurst and Melville Islands, 
off the northern coast of Australia, the faces of boys at 
initiation are rubbed with the tendrils or “whiskers” of 
yams, for the purpose of promoting, on the principles of 
homoeopathic magic, the growth of whiskers on the faces of 
the novices.’ 

In primitive society many acts are forbidden, in other 
words, are tabooed, because it is believed that if they were 
committed they would, on the principles of homoeopathic 
magic, entail certain undesirable results. Of such taboos 
I have given many examples elsewhere. Here I will add 


1 M. Trevelyan, of. cit. p. 311. 4 Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes 
/.2 J. Kreemer, of. cit. p. 308. of the Northern Territory of Aus- 
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some fresh examples. Thus among the Birhors, a primitive 
tribe of Chota Nagpur in India, “ a Birhor woman, like a 
Santal woman, must abstain from eating such fruits of the 
tarop (Buchania latifolia) or the terel (Diospyrus tomentosa) 
tree as may grow together in one accrescent calyx. If she 
infringes this taboo, she will give birth to twins. A woman 
must not comb her hair at sunset. Should she do so her hair 
will fall on Szngbonga’s rice, as that is the time when Sing- 
bonga (identified with the sun) retires to eat. A pregnant 
woman must not step over a sagar or block-wheel cart. 
Should she do so, her child’s throat will emit a creaking 
sound like that of a sagar. A pregnant woman must not 
step over a dog. Should she do so, her child’s belly will 
make a rumbling noise like that of a dog. A pregnant 
woman must not eat the flesh of deer, of hare or porcu- 
pine, or other animals with hair on their bodies, nor even 
look at them when brought home by a hunting party. 
Should she do so, she will give birth to children with hairy 
bodies.” 1 i s S ad l 

Again, the Chadar, a small caste of weavers and village 
watchmen in the Central Provinces of India will not throw 
the first teeth of a child on to a tiled roof, because they believe 
that if this were done his next teeth would be wide and ugly. 
like the tiles.? 

Among the Looboos of Sumatra, while a birth is taking 
place no one should peep round the corner of the house-door ; 
else the child in the womb might miss its way and so retard 
the delivery. For the same reason people entering the house 
must not stop on the threshold but must come straight in or 
go straight out. All chests and boxes must be open, and the 
clothes and hair of the woman must hang loose. Further, 
all efforts are made to get a brooding hen and to set it down 
before the woman, in order that by its contagious example the 
birth may be hastened.? This last provision is, of course, not 
a taboo but a positive injunction of homoeopathic magic. 
Among the Toradyas of Central Celebes it is similarly a rule 
that any person entering the house of a pregnant woman 
should not stand on the threshold but pass straight in, any 


1 S, C. Roy, The Birhors (Ranchi, 2 R. V. Russell, of. cit, i. 402. 
1925), pp. 376 $92. 3 J. Kreemer, of. cit. p. 313. 


delay on the threshold being no doubt supposed to retard the 
woman’s delivery.* 

In Africa, among the Bolokior Bangala of the Upper Congo, 
when a manis making a canoe, hemust not drink water, or other- 
wise it is believed that the canoe would leak, in other words, 
would take water into its hull, just as he takes water into his 
body.? Among the Ibibios of Southern Nigeria, “ old women 
may not touch soup made in deep pots, ‘ lest they receive too 
much nourishment therefrom, which will cause them to live 
beyond the allotted span.’ Neither may their chop (food) 
be cooked upon logs in which the least trace of sap remains, 
lest this should act as a rejuvenating influence. Only quite 
dry and sapless branches may be used for them. This taboo 
is most carefully kept. Many an aged crone sits shivering, 
at night-time, in a far corner rather than venture to warm her 
withered limbs near the glow of a fire nourished by partially 
dried logs, while all who hold by old custom would rather 
starve to death than eat food prepared over such fires. 
The reason is somewhat pathetic. They fear that, should 
the taboo be broken, their mothers and grandmothers, 
instead of welcoming them near the door of the ghost 
town, will drive them away with harsh words on arriving, 
and force them to dwell lonely and kinless amid outcast 
wraiths.” 3 

In Wales a woman should never spin or knit in or near a 
field, for the witches will tangle the yarn.4 This rule is an 
example of a taboo based on the principle of homoeopathic 
or imitative magic, the winding of the woman’s threads being 
supposed to entail the winding of the corn-stalks by the witches. 
A similar taboo was observed, no doubt for a similar reason, 
by women in ancient Italy.5 

Further, in primitive society many foods are forbidden, in 
other words tabooed, on the principle of homoeopathic magic. 
Thus among the Suk, a tribe of Kenya, in East Africa, a 
woman may not eat the flesh of a cow that has died in calf, 
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lest she herself should die in pregnancy.! Among the 
Lobango, a tribe to the west of Lake Tanganyika, the flesh of 
the parrot may be eaten only by very old men, for they say 
that if young men ate of it their children would have the wad- 
dling gait of the bird.” 

The Toradyas of Bada in Central Celebes commonly eat 
the larvae of beetles, but a pregnant woman may not eat of 
this food, because they find that the insect swells through 
eating the pith of the tree, and they fear that if the woman 
partook of it the foetus in her womb would swell in like 
manner, and so impede her delivery. Again, among the 
Kai of Northern New Guinea, many different kinds of food 
are forbidden to children on the ground of homoeopathic 
magic. Thus it is thought that if they ate of the flesh of 
the white cockatoo they would be cowardly like the bird. 
Further, if they ate the flesh of the cuckoo, a girl would 
afterwards give birth to children one after the other in un- 
broken succession, and a boy would be reduced to marrying 
a widow. Again if children ate the flesh of cassowaries or 
kangaroos they would get long necks and thick bellies like 
those of the bird and animal, and the girls would have no 
breasts, to the swelling of which they passionately look for- 
ward. If, at the season of puberty, a girl were to eat of 
mussels and crabs, her breasts would remain undeveloped like 
these crustacea in their shells.* Again the fruit of the make 
tree is thought to render the eater cowardly, hence it may only 
be eaten by women, but is always forbidden to men, and its 
wood may not be used to kindle a fire in which a spear is 
tempered, lest it should infect with its cowardice the spear and 
hence the warrior who used it. The reason for this taboo 
appears to be that the wood of the tree is eaten by the larvae 
of a species of beetle, which is presumably taxed with cowardice 
by the natives." 

The savage commonly believes that there exists between 
persons at a distance from each other a magic sympathy such 
that the actions of the one directly affect the other, however far 
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he or'she may be away. Such amagicsympathy, for example, 
is usually believed to exist between husband and wife when 
the husband is away hunting or at war and his wife remains 
at home. In such cases during the absence of the husband 
the wife is commonly bound to observe certain rules of con- 
duct, to do certain things or to abstain from doing others. 
She does certain things which are thought to promote the 
safety and success of her absent spouse: she refrains from 
doing other things which, if she did them, might endanger 
the success or the life of her distant husband. Elsewhere I 
have given examples of this primitive form of a belief in 
telepathy.! I will now adduce some fresh examples. 

` Thus among the Banyankole, a tribe in the south of 
Uganda, ‘‘ when a man was out hunting, his wife refrained 
from sexual intercourse with other men, and she had to be 
careful not to kill anything ; even vermin, if caught, must 
be thrown away and not killed. She might let no man pass 
behind her back, but warned him to keep in front of her. 
Should she neglect any of these precautions, her husband’s 
chances of obtaining game in the hunt would be ruined.” ? 
Among the Thonga or Ronga of south-eastern Africa the 
rule of continence is also binding on a woman during her 
husband’s absence at the chase. On this subject M. Junod, 
our great authority on the tribe, writes as follows: “ Old 
Makhani assured me that incontinence on the part of the wife 
at home would have as a consequence that the husband would 
be attacked and killed by wild beasts far away in the desert. 
These women must moreover observe certain rules in their 
everyday life. They must smear the floor of their huts only 
early in the morning or late in the evening, viz. at the time 
of day when their husbands are not busy hunting ; then all 
will go well with them. Thus the behaviour of the wife has 
its effect on the husband’s fate. Sometimes she will take a 
plate, fill it with attractive food, call her children, and dis- 
tribute it to them, in order that her husband, when passing 
through the villages in the far-distant country, may be well 
treated by the inhabitants of the land. Should a death 
occur in the hunter’s village during his absence, it is very 
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dangerous for him. It was for this reason that Makhani 
was attacked by a buffalo which injured his skull. Those at 
home must expose themselves to vapour baths in the early 
morning and late in the evening, as in the case of smearing 
the hut.”? In the same tribe, when a man is away hunting 
a hippopotamus, his wife at home is bound to observe certain 
rules of conduct for the purpose of ensuring his success and 
safety in the chase. “‘ As soon as the assagai is thrown, 
somebody runs to the hunter’s village to inform his wife. 
The woman must at once shut herself up in the hut and 
remain perfectly quiet. She lights a pipe and keeps it burn- 
ing the whole time. A little child brings her her pipe (Ronga 
women are great pipe smokers). She must neither eat nor 
drink; or, if she is very thirsty, the child will bring her 
some water. In any case, she must not crush her mealies ; 
she must not go out of the hut except to satisfy her natural 
wants. Why? Because if she were to move to and fro in 
the village, this would induce the hippopotamus to rush 
wildly upon her husband and possibly kill him. Moreover, 
the fact that she remains confined within the circular walls of 
the hut will have as a consequence that the wild beast will be 
in some sort imprisoned in a small space ; it will not be able 
to run far away and escape.” ? 

Among the Tumbuka of Central Africa, when the hunters 
were going forth to kill an elephant, after all preparations 
had been made, and sacrifices had been offered to the spirits 
of the dead, “ the chief hunter charged the villagers who 
remained that there must be no quarrelling or immorality 
indulged in within the village. None were to leave their homes 
to visit other places, but all were to remain quiet and law- 
abiding lest the game disappear, or turn in anger and rend 
the hunters. As he left the village he blew a loud blast on a 
little horn he carried, and shouted back to the people, ‘ Let 
those who have gone before, go in peace; but let him that 
utters my name die.’ The curse was to prevent any talk 
about the projected hunt lest the game hear about it and 
hide away.” 3 Among the Baya, a tribe of equatorial Africa 


1 H, A. Junod, The Life of a South 2 Junod, of. cit. ii. 69. 
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on the eastern borders of what used to be the Cameroons, 
hunters observed a period of continence of three days before 
going forth to the chase lest they should be killed by the 
animals. If a wife does not accompany her husband on the 
expedition she is bound to remain in her hut the whole time 
of his absence. Above all she must practise strict continence. 
If a village has hunted several times without success the hunters 
accuse their wives of infidelity, and a hunter is called in to 
exorcise them. If the ill-luck persists, the women are sub- 
jected to the poison-ordeal in order to determine the culprit 
who by incontinence has brought misfortune on the village." 
Among the Wandamba of East Africa, in the Tanganyika 
Territory, the principle of magical telepathy is also employed 
to bring down the elephants which they hunt. “ When 
following a herd containing a large bull they rub some of his 
excrement into one or two of their cicatrices, which they open 
slightly for the purpose, and pour some of the original medicine 
into his footprints, thereby causing him to travel slowly and 
lag behind apart from the rest of the herd. An elephant or 
any other animal may also be called back out of a herd by 
taking a piece of grass, leaf, or twig which he has chewed and 
expectorated, and placing it on a lonely grave, whereupon the 
desired animal may shortly be encountered alone and deprived 
of life like the occupant of the grave ; part of the leaf or grass 
should also be mixed with the original medicine and rubbed 
on the gun and in one of the cuts. Another device sometimes 
employed in order to procure a copious blood spoor after 
wounding is to stick a fruit of the mtonga tree on the end of a 
gun, roast it in fire, and then pour the juice down the barrel 
of the gun and rub it into one of the cuts on the hunter’s arm ; 
and it is always a wise precaution to rub in a little more 
medicine on viewing the quarry and before approaching to 
close quarters.” In this tribe moreover, elephant hunters are 
bound to practise the strictest continence during the hunt, 
and their wives at home must observe the same rule.? Among 
the Hehe, another tribe of Tanganyika, while the hunters are 
1 A. Poupon, “Etude ethnogra- on the Hunting Customs of the Wand- 
phique des Baya de la circonscription amba of the Ulanga Valley, Tan- 
du M’bimon,” in L’ Anthropologie, ganyika Territory,” in Journal of the 
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out to kill elephants, the people at home may not beat each 
other nor break firewood nor cut their hair, for they say that 
were they to do so their actions would harm the absent 
hunters. Among the Wachamba, a tribe of Usambara in 
Central Africa, while a hunter is away in the forest his wife at 
home is bound to observe all the magical restrictions which 
are incumbent also upon him. She remains alone for weeks, 
and, following the directions of a medicine-man, abstains from 
doing certain things which, according to the sage, might 
bring harm upon her distant spouse. Thus she may not cut 
anything in the house, nor place her bed in the sun, nor shut 
her house-door, nor flirt with other men or have intercourse 
with a stranger. She is forbidden to receive visits from men 
in her hut. Only her closest relations may feed with her. If 
she does not observe these restrictions, it is believed that her 
husband will fall ill or perish in the forest.? 

Speaking of the Bantu tribes of Central Africa in general, 
a writer who lived twenty-nine years among them tells us that 
“ hunter’s taboos affect also the hunter’s wife, and the laws 
pertaining to success in the chase are numerous and intricate. 
Inviolate faithfulness of husband and wife during the former’s 
absence in the hunting field is one of the first and most im- 
portant laws for hunters if they are to have luck. Ifa woman 
is unfaithful during her hunter husband’s absence, the hunter 
is exposed to failure, danger from wild animals, and even 
death. If the elephant charges and the hunter is killed, the 
woman is tried for murder on the ground of concealed adultery 
and breaking the taboo, and is at once executed.” 3 

Similar practices based on the principle of magical tele- 
pathy or action at a distance are reported from other parts of 
the world. Thus among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur in 
India, while the men are absent from the village on the 
Summer Hunt, not only the hunters themselves, but their 
wives at home, are bound to observe strict sexual continence. 
“It is believed that if this taboo is disregarded by any Oraon, 
male or female, his or her fellow-villagers, or at any rate the 


1 O. Dempwolff, “ Beiträge zur nis der Waschambaa,” in Baess/er- 
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members of his or her family who have joined the hunt, are 
sure to have ill-success at the hunt. Another taboo which 
the stay-at-home Oraons of such villages have to observe is 
that they must not kill, beat, or even purchase any eatable 
fowl or animal so long as the hunters are away from home. 
An interesting feature of this Summer Hunt is that so long as 
the men are out hunting, the Oraon women of the village 
behave like men. Several of them dress like men, go about 
with men’s Zathzs or sticks in their hands, and use the jargon 
of the males. As for example, they say to each other, gucha 
ho becha ho (come along, let us dance)—as men say while 
talking to each other, instead of guchae bechae ho, as women 
ordinarily say to each other. The women also pose as men 
before strangers coming to or passing through the village, and 
realise drink-money from them by threatening to poke them 
with their /athzs. Oraon women of such villages are by 
common consent allowed at this period perfect liberty to 
behave in this way, and even alien landlords and police- 
officers submit to their demands for drink-money. The 
utmost license of speech is also permitted to these women, and 
they may with impunity abuse any man they meet in the 
filthiest language they choose. During these days the women 
also set up an akhra or dancing-ground for themselves in the 
village. This akra is called the chot or minor akhra, and 
here the women dance and sing till a late hour of the night in 
the manner of young men. If during these days any Oraon 
woman refuses to join the dances at the Chot akhra, the other 
women pour water over her head, poke her with their Jathis, 
and finally drag her by force to the dancing-ground. The 
idea seems to be that to omit the village dances during these 
nights bodes ill for the village—and perhaps for the hunters 
too. Two motives appear to lie at the root of this custom— 
first, an anxiety to let the outside world know that everything 
is going on as before in the village so that the enemies may 
not know that the fighting people of the village are away ; 
and, secondly and principally, the superstition that if the 
people in the village are merry, the hunters also will, by 
sympathetic magic, have cause to be merry. After they have 
finished their dances at the akra, the women approach the 
houses of such men as have not joined the hunting-party, poke 
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their /ath7s at the doors of their huts, taunt the men (except, of 
course, old men and young children) as womenly cowards and 
abuse them in the filthiest language they can think of. Before 
proceeding to the akhra they generally drive away these stay- 
at-home men temporarily from the village, unless they have 
themselves already taken care to keep themselves out of 
their way.” 1 

Among the Moi, a primitive — of Indo-China, “ hunt- 
ing rites are numerous and for the most part rest on the same 
conception which we have noticed before in relation to other 
rites, namely the belief in the power of imitative or sympathetic 
magic. Thus a hunter never eats the flesh of the hare or deer 
for fear of becoming as timorous as these creatures. This 
species of food is only permitted to old men, women, and 
children. If a wild-boar hunt is in progress the hunters 
taking part must abstain from fat and oil. Without this pre- 
caution the animal would undoubtedly slip through the meshes 
of their nets and escape its pursuers. When the Laotians 
slaughter elephants for the sake of their ivory the women are 
absolutely forbidden to cut their hair or nails, otherwise the 
monsters would infallibly break the stakes of the palisade in 
which they are entrapped.” ? Among the Chams, another 
people of Indo-China, “ the women who remain behind in the 
village are strictly forbidden to quarrel among themselves 
while their husbands are away looking for eaglewood. A 
breach of this regulation would mean that the men would 
run grave risk of being attacked by tigers or bitten by 
serpents.” ’ 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea a man may not 
go out hunting while his wife is in childbed or menstruating, 
for it is believed that were he to do so he would be killed by 
a pig or a shark, or meet with some other calamity. The 
blood flowing from his wound is associated by sympathetic 
magic with that of his wife. If a woman has intercourse with 
another man while her husband is away hunting, it is believed 
that the absent spouse will meet with nothing but ill-luck.‘ 


1 S. C. Roy, The Oraons of Chota 3 Ibid. p. 305. 
Nagpur (Ranchi, 1915), pp. 231 s¢q. 4 G. Landtman, Tke Kiwai 
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The same people hunt dugong by harpooning them in the sea, 
and during their absence the people at home have to observe 
certain precautions for ensuring the success of the harpooners 
at sea. These have been described by Professor Landtman 
as follows: ‘‘ When, after a successful expedition to the reefs, 
a dugong is being cut up, the harpooner secures the skin of its 
face, including the nostrils and the neck. The piece of skin 
is stretched between splints of bamboo and dried. Part of the 
windpipe is fastened at the mouth, and at the lower end of the 
skin a bunch of magical herbs. The skin is hung on a stick 
by a string passed through the nostrils. Before leaving for 
the reefs the owner obtains a little of the manababa plant from 
his wife (she has held it for a while in her vulva), and some of 
it he chews and spits upon the skin. The rest is kept in the 
hole of the harpoon-shaft, and part of the same medicine he 
will later on chew and blow out upon the first pole (mast) to 
be used for the harpooning platform. The skin is called 
momoro wodi (‘‘ dugong nose’’). Sometimes several skins 
are hung up outside the same longhouse by different people. 
The lower jaw of a dugong recently caught is hooked on to 
each skin. The skin is supposed to bring success to the 
harpooners. No one at home goes near it. It would be very 
bad if one of the children should happen to touch the skin and 
cause it to move: ‘suppose push him like that, face he go 
other way—dugong he go too, clear out.’ During the night 
the harpooner’s wife watches the skin from the door in the 
moonlight. If the thing stirs of its own accord, she will 
rejoice, for it means that her husband is at the very moment 
spearing a dugong. The wind is supposed not to be able to 
move the skin, on account of the shortness of the string with 
which it is attached. It is important that the stick on which 
it hangs should lean over a little in the direction of the reefs, 
indicating the spot towards which the dugong should betake 
themselves. Hunting in the bush or by canoe under sail— 
that is nothing (it is not so difficult), say the natives. If the 
game is not to be found in one place, the hunters are at liberty 
to look for it anywhere else they choose. Not so the har- 
pooner on the platform. He remains stationary, and it is the 
dugong which must be induced to go to him. Hence the 
many rigorous observances required in that kind of hunting. 
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While the harpooners are out on the reefs, the people at home 
must observe certain very strict rules of conduct in order not 
to jeopardize the others’ luck, but also to assist them in a 
positive way. The dugong will be frightened away if fire- 
wood is cut or coconuts are broken close to the house (par- 
ticularly in the evening, when the harpooners have mounted 
the platform). That kind of work must be performed some 
distance off in the bush. No drum must be heard in the 
village, nor any noise ; the people at home must keep just as 
quiet as the crews waiting in the canoes. Sometimes all the 
young people are sent away from the village, so as not to 
‘ move’ the house by any chance. They go and camp at 
some suitable place, while only the old people remain at home. 
On the other hand, it is regarded as a lucky sign if a baby 
cries during such a night. This means that a dugong is just 
being speared. The people seem to think that the spirit of 
the dugong comes to the child, and the pricking of the animal’s 
whiskers on its face and body makes the baby cry. No 
women must quarrel while their husbands are harpooning, 
for the spirits of the women too are thought to participate in 
the fight, causing a noise which will be heard by the dugong. 
The worst is if a man ‘ steals ’ the wife of a harpooner at home, 
for it is from her body that the husband has obtained the 
medicines essential for success. ‘ Suppose man he humbug 
that room (where the medicines come from) he shut him door 
belong dugong, all same shut him door.’ While the har- 
pooner is away, his wife will in the daytime wear her grass 
skirt very loosely tied on, and for the night she takes it off 
entirely and sleeps nude. Sometimes in the night she lies 
down naked on her back at the door through which her 
husband has passed out, holding her feet widely apart, one 
at each doorpost. This causes the dugong to come. Some 
women refrain from lighting a fire while their husbands are 
away harpooning, lest they should burn their hand—a bad 
thing, for it is with that hand that they have passed the valu- 
able medicines to the men. All the harpooners recognize the 
important services rendered them by their wives, and for this 
reason they take care to let their relatives by marriage have a 
share in the dugong meat. During the absence of the har- 
pooners on the reefs some old man at home may assist them 
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by means of a certain rite, which he performs on the village 
beach. He walks along the water’s edge by himself in the 
night chewing some manababa, which he spits into the water, 
uttering certain incantations. Providing himself with a 
bough of the wavakara tree, he steps out into the sea and 
repeatedly makes a sweeping gesture with the bough in the 
water towards himself, after which he throws the bough on 
to the beach and leaves it there. At the same time he calls 
on all the dugong to come to the harpooners, and names all 
the islands whence the animals should muster at the reef where 
the harpooners are waiting. He also asks certain spirits to 
bring the dugong there.” 1 

In Samoa “ when a boat belonging to any family was 
fishing for bonito or sharks it was forbidden to mention the 
names of the fishermen by the people on shore, as if they 
were talked about they would get no fish. I do not 
know whether the people believed that the aztus or spirits 
would hear the conversation and report it. If any person 
came to the house of a family from which some of the 
members had gone on a fishing expedition and were to 
ask where they were, they would be told that they were 
‘looking aside’ (faasangaese). It was also forbidden to 
untie any bundles of native cloth or mats in the house, or 
to lift up the nut blinds nearest to the sea whilst the boats 
were out. It was also forbidden to wash a bonito on the 
beach on such occasions; whilst the fact of the chief being 
angry, or one of the men’s wives being sulky or scolding in 
his absence, was quite sufficient to account for the fishing 
party being unsuccessful.” ? 

Even in England there may be found traces of this primi- 
tive belief, that the good luck of fishermen at sea can through 
sympathetic magic be directly influenced by the conduct of 
their wives at home. At Flamborough in Yorkshire, ‘ we 
have the custom of Raising Herrings. It is believed that a 
good fishing season will surely follow this ceremony. When 
the men are at sea, the wives and other women disguise them- 
selves in various ways, often in the garments of their male 
relations, and with music and laughter go about the village 
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visiting the houses of their neighbours, and receiving alms or 
God-speed.”’ 1 

Savages commonly suppose that a magical sympathy or 
telepathy exists between absent men and their families, 
especially their wives, at home, not only in seasons of baaie 
and fishing, but also in times of war, and among them accord- 
ingly wives at home are bound to observe at such times certain 
rules of conduct for the purpose of ensuring the safety and 
victory of the absent warriors. Thus, among the Banyoro, 
a large and important tribe of Uganda, in time of war it was 
incumbent upon all wives who were left behind to live chaste 
lives, to make offerings to the gods, and to abstain from 
cutting their hair, and to put away all vessels used by their 
husbands until they returned. Should a wife shave her head 
during her husband’s absence on an expedition and he be 
wounded or killed, she would be blamed as the cause, and the 
heir to the property would send her back to her relatives and 
claim the original marriage fee; and she would find it difficult 
to obtain a husband in the future. Should a warrior strike 
his foot against a tree root or against a stone, he would 
attribute the cause of the accident to his wife who, he would 
say, was going about visiting and enjoying herself, instead 
of making offerings to the gods to protect him.? 

Among the Baganda, the most important tribe of Uganda, 
when a man was setting forth to war his wife would accom- 
pany him for about a mile. “ There the wife would kneel 
down by the roadside to bid her husband farewell ; she would 
hand him his weapons, and they would exchange necklaces, 
and take leave of each other, the wife committing her husband 
to the care of the gods. She would stand and watch her 
husband out of sight, and then pluck some grass from the 
roadside at the spot where they had taken leave of each other; 
this she would carry back with her to her house, and put it 
under the grass with which the house was carpeted, near the 
main post, and there it would be kept until her husband 
returned. The necklace would be placed with the fetishes, 
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and each day she would offer a little beer to them and pray, 
saying, ‘My husband is at war, take care of him.’ The 
warrior’s friend, who had care of his wife, would tell her 
from time to time what offerings she should bring, that he 
might take them to the priest, and obtain the latter’s inter- 
cession on behalf of the warrior. If a wife was negligent in 
these duties, or if she allowed any other man to make love to 
her, and was unfaithful, it was believed that her husband 
would fall, or at least be wounded in battle, because the 
gods resented her behaviour, and withdrew their favour and 
protection from him. .. . Should the wife be a woman 
who never menstruated, the husband, when taking leave of 
her, would scratch her with his spear, sufficiently to draw 
blood, and this would ensure his safe return. From the 
time that the warrior left his wife, he observed the rule of 
chastity until after the first battle was fought, or at least until 
the army had taken some spoil; negligence in this respect 
would be fraught with grave disaster to his home and his 
children, or his wife would die, and the expedition would also 
be a failure.” 1 In this account, which I have borrowed from 
Canon Roscoe’s classic work on the Baganda, the prayers and 
offerings of the wife to the gods for her absent husband are 
purely religious, not magical. Here, as in so many cases, 
magic is reinforced by religion. Otherwise the relations 
between the Baganda husband and wife, particularly in the 
matter of mutual conjugal fidelity, are strictly magical, based 
on the principle of telepathy. With regard to mutual conjugal 
fidelity Canon Roscoe tells us elsewhere that ‘‘ when a warrior 
returned home, his principal wife went out to meet him, 
relieved him of his weapons, and gave him a gourd of water ; 
some of this water he drank before entering his house. If his 
wife had been unfaithful during his absence at the war, the 
water was supposed to cause him to fall ill, and so the 
wife’s unfaithfulness was discovered. Accordingly, if the 
husband fell ill, the wife was promptly put into the stocks 
and tried; if she then confessed her guilt, and named the 
man with whom she had done wrong, the latter was heavily 
fined, or even put to death.” With regard to the conduct of 
persons at home in time of war, Canon Roscoe tells us further 
1 J. Roscoe, The Baganda (London, 1915), p. 352. 
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that “‘ during the time that a punitive expedition was away, 
no one who was left behind was allowed to kill a sheep, but 
only goats or cows might be killed. The penalty for killing 
a sheep was confiscation of the man’s property ; the reason 
given for this custom is that those left behind were looked 
upon as women, and that accordingly the meat of the sheep 
was taboo to them. No man was allowed to enter the house 
of a woman whose husband was absent, if the wife was sitting 
in the doorway ; nor might a wife touch any man’s clothing, 
for, if she did so, it would bring misfortune on her husband’s 
weapons and might even cost him his life. The gods were 
thought to be very particular about women observing the 
taboos during their husbands’ absence, and having nothing to 
do with men. A man’s principal wife was responsible to him 
for the conduct of his other wives ; he tested her chastity on 
his return home, by the water test described above, and if she 
was found faithful, her word was accepted for the conduct of 
the others.” 1 

Among the Agni, a tribe of the Ivory Coast in West Africa, 
when the men of a village have gone forth to war, leaving only 
the aged and infirm men and the women and children behind, 
all the women in the village paint their faces, breasts, and limbs 
with white clay dipped in water. The paintings consist in 
bands, either vertical or horizontal, and in diverse drawings 
which seem to be left to individual tastes. Especially the clay 
is smeared round both eyes. Thus decorated the women 
assemble in the central place of the village, either of their 
own accord or at the order of the old men who are left at 
home. They take each a stick, which is called a gun, and 
fall into line at the order of the oldest wife of the chief of the 
village. Thus decorated and armed they execute a series of 
very animated dances, running from one end of the village to 
the other. The woman who commands them incites them 
continually to fresh efforts, singing very licentious and filthy 
songs, directed in abuse of the chief of the enemy, and in 
praise of their own chief and his warriors. These refrains are 
repeated by the dancers without the accompaniment of any 
musical instrument. The wife of the chief and the old men 
take particular care that the women do not pronounce the 

1 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 362 sqq. 
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name of any who are not directly concerned in the war. 
The dances consist of rapid marches, analogous in cadence 
and rhythm to the war dances of the men. The ceremony 
ends with a rush of the women to the gate of the village from 
which the men went forth to war. There they brandish their 
spears and make derisory gestures in the direction of the chief 
of the enemy and addressed to him. After that the dancers 
resume their domestic duties, having laid down their sticks 
-but retaining their body-paintings, which they do not remove 
until after the return of the warriors to the village. After- 
wards, whenever their domestic duties permit of it, and 
especially when they hear the shots of the warriors in the 
distance, they resume their dances and songs. All the time 
that these ceremonies last the women are supposed to be 
transformed into men. Each of them is called by the name 
of her husband, her brother, or her son, and the sticks 
which they carry are called rifles. When the dancers are 
tired, they sit on the earth, and converse among themselves 
in the manner of men, addressing one another in salutations 
otherwise reserved for the male sex. The wife of the chief 
brings a jar of water, which, for the occasion, is thought to 
be palm-wine. One of the women supports the jar on her 
left thigh, and from it pours the water into a goblet, which she 
holds in her right hand. From the goblet she first pours water 
on the ground as a libation to Mother Earth and the spirits of 
the dead buried in the village. Then she fills the goblet a 
second time and passes it to the wife of the chief, who in her 
turn pours some drops as a libation on the ground, then drinks 
the rest of the water in the manner of men, allowing some of 
the liquid to drip at each extremity of the mouth and imitating 
the grimace which men make at drinking strong liquor. 
Afterwards each of the women receives the goblet and drinks 
the water in the same manner. When all have drunk, the 
woman who has been pouring out spills what remains of the 
water on the earth, and addressing the wife of the chief, says, 
“ Father so-and-so, I thank you.” It is notable that except 
in these circumstances the women never drink in this manner, 
which is absolutely special to men. After drinking, the 
women talk among themselves, continually addressing each 
other in the names of men, each of them recounting their 
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supposed warlike exploits, telling, for example, how many 
prisoners they made, and giving the most precise details of 
their imaginary prowess. Then at the order of the chief’s 
wife the dances and songs begin again, to last the whole day 
and a good part of the night, with the exception of intervals 
just noted and such as were consecrated to domestic work. 
During these last intervals, thë comedy of sexual inversion 
ceases, and women resume their ordinary names. This cus- 
tom constitutes for the women at once an amusement and a 
duty. On the one hand, the women take the greatest pleasure 
in this sort of comedy, and in the songs and talk which it 
authorizes : it suffices to observe the happy expression which 
they wear during the ceremony and the zest with which they 
afterwards recount its incidents. The occasions of it are not 
very frequent. On the other hand, the ceremony is obliga- 
tory. Whenever the women show any slackness or reluctance 
to begin the dances, they are urged on to them by the old 
men, ‘‘ The men are fighting; you must perform the cere- 
mony.” If they hear rifle-shots, the old men call to the 
women to dance faster and to sing more loudly. If the 
warriors, on returning from battle, learn that the women 
have not devoted all the time at their disposal to performing 
the ceremony, they reproach and abuse them. And if they 
return defeated, they do not hesitate to allege that the defeat 
is due to the failure of the women to perform the ceremony 
at the moment of battle. This custom is based on the belief 
that victory will fall to the side of those whose wives danced 
and sang the most, and above all danced and sang at the very 
moment of battle. That is why the dances are redoubled 
when the rifle-shots are heard. And that is why, when the 
fighting takes place at too great a distance for the sound of it 
to be heard in the village, it is necessary for the dancing and 
singing to continue all day long, with the briefest possible 
intervals, in order to ensure that the actual moment of 
combat should not coincide with a cessation of the dances 
and songs.! It might be difficult to find a stronger proof of 
savage faith in the telepathy of war. These savages apparently 
think that victory in battle depends more upon the women at 
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home than upon the men in the field. 

Among the Efiks of Southern Nigeria, “ as night fell on 
the day when Efik warriors left the town, the wives who 
remained behind used to go to their sleeping-rooms and there 
don the garments of their absent lords. With this clothing 
the head wife also took the name of her husband, and while 
the ceremony lasted might call herself, or be addressed, by no 
other. Once clad in this strange attire, the women sallied 
forth to visit the chief compounds of the town, drinking palm 
wine, laughing and jesting at each. No matter how heavy 
and anxious might be the hearts beneath this manly guise, 
they dared not show the least anxiety, but must appear happy 
and brave, that by sympathetic magic the courage of their 
absent husbands should be upheld. The ceremony was 
called ‘ Ikom Be,’ and it was most strictly forbidden that any 
man should witness it ; for this also was among the women’s 
mysteries, and destruction would have fallen upon the race 
should any male have profaned the rites by his presence. All 
night long the women danced round the town to prove their 
courage and endurance. Only after dawnbreak might they 
creep back to rest, and even then tears were forbidden lest 
indulgence in such weakness might magically affect their 
absent lords—turning to water their hearts within their breasts 
and causing their strength to melt away.” 1 Another account 
of the Efik customs runs thus: “ Among the Efik during the 
absence of the fighting men, the women used to march about 
the town making a martial display with swords and guns, 
singing boastful war songs and keeping up their spirits gener- 
ally, so that the souls of their warriors in the field might be 
sympathetically encouraged. Each wore the clothing of her 
absent lord and also took his name, and might be addressed 
by no other during the ceremony, which was called Ikom Be, 
and might not be witnessed by any male or destruction would 
fall upon the town.” ? The analogy of this Efik custom to the 
custom of the Agni on the Ivory Coast described above is close 
and obvious. 

Among the Ijaw of Southern Nigeria, while the men were 
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away at the war, the women at home had to keep up a bold 
and happy appearance, and had to offer sacrifices to the 
fetishes. Every day they spread the tables with the favourite 
dishes of their absent husbands so that the souls of the 
warriors might not be driven by hunger to partake of the 
ensnaring feasts of the enemy’s magician. Among the Ibo 
of the same region a wife had to remain strictly chaste during 
the absence of her husband at the war. Her infidelity might 
affect the war medicines of her husband, and cause him to be 
wounded or killed.” 

Among the Bantu people of Southern Nigeria, while the 
men were away at the war their wives at home were for- 
bidden to wash, and they remained very quiet and anxious, 
and held no festivities of any kind. If any of them during 
this time had illicit intercourse, it was believed that her 
husband would surely be killed, and if any of them had 
previously sinned in this way and had not confessed her fault 
before his departure, it was believed that he would incur 
great danger and would hear a shot whistle by his ears. If 
he, after all, returned in safety, he would sell his faithless wife 
into another country.® 

Among the Bangala of the Upper Congo, “ when men 
went to fight distant towns their wives were expected not to 
commit adultery with such men as were left in the town, or 
their husbands would receive spear wounds from the enemy. 
The sisters of the fighters would take every precaution to 
guard against the adultery of their brothers’ wives while they 
were on the expedition.” * Among the Ila-speaking tribes of 
Northern Rhodesia “the women were instructed to remain 
chaste while their husbands were away fighting, lest harm 
should befall them. They were also forbidden to throw any- 
thing at one another, for fear lest their relations should be 
speared, or to imitate any kind of blow. They were also 
forbidden to dance, the period until the safe return of the 
warriors was assured being one rather for mourning than 
for rejoicing.” 5 


1 P, A. Talbot, of. cit. iii. 835. the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
2 P, A. Talbot, op. cit. iii. 842. xl, set) ) p. 413. 
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Among the Thonga or Ronga of South-east Africa in time 
of war “ the whole clan is subjected to many taboos. Those 
who remain at home must keep quiet. No noise must be 
heard in the villages. The women must not close the doors 
of the huts. It is taboo: their husbands might meet with 
‘bitterness’ (shzbzt). They might lack strength to run 
away. Fires must be lit in the huts in the evening in order 
that the warriors might ‘ have light’ where they are. It is 
taboo to omit this precaution. Work in the fields must be 
more or less suspended ; women may attend to it in the morn- 
ing only, before the heat of the day, while the air is still fresh. 
‘Then, if the warrior has stepped on a thorn, the thorn will 
be cool; if he has knocked against a stump, the stump will 
be quiet and not hurt him.’ (Mboza). Old men who remain 
at home must keep watch, and if they see a messenger coming 
they follow him to the chief. Should he bring bad news, 
they do not inform the women, as it is taboo to mourn over 
warriors before the return of the army. A fine is imposed 
upon those who contravene this law. It is taboo also to have 
sexual relations as long as the army is on the warpath. This 
would cause thorns to hurt the warriors, and they would be 
defeated.” 1 

Among the Khetran Baloch of Baluchistan in olden days 
the women were strictly forbidden to grind corn on their 
handmills when the men were out on a raid, because they 
believed that the noise of the grinding would cause confusion 
in the ranks of the raiders.? Among the Dusuns of the 
Tuaran and Tempassuk districts of British North Borneo, 
“when their men are on the warpath their women must not 
weave cloth or their husbands will be unable to escape from 
the enemy, because they would become uncertain in which 
direction to run. In the weaving of cloth the backwards and 
forwards movement of the shuttle represents the uncertain 
movements of a man running first to one side and then to 
another, in order to escape from an enemy. Women may not 
eat from the winnowing basket ; for the edges of it represent 
mountains, over which their men would not be able to climb. 


? H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 2 Denys Bray, Ethnographic Sur- 
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The women must not sit sprawling about, or with their legs 
crossed, else their husbands will not have strength for any- 
thing. On the other hand it is lucky for the women to keep 
walking about, for then the men will have strength to walk far.” + 

Among the Toradyas of Central Celebes, while the men 
are away on a raid certain taboos must be observed by the 
friends of the absent warriors. The house must be kept clean. 
The sleeping-mat of the absent man may not be rolled up, but 
must be hung over astick. The wife and the nearest relatives 
may not leave the house by night. Many sticks are burned 
to make a light during the whole night. No cooking-pot 
may be lent out. The wife may not wash her hair, nor seek 
for lice upon her head. She may not dance or pay visits. 
The origin of these taboos lies in the belief that the soul of the 
absent warrior can suddenly return to the house. In sucha 
case he must find everything in order. He must not see 
anything to make him uneasy or restless, since the body of 
the warrior is affected by all the emotions of his soul, and he 
might thereby be made unfit before the battle. There were 
also other taboos which aimed at a sympathetic effect. Thus 
the wife may not leave off her bark-cape (6aaa7e), her head- 
dress, or her head-band in her sleep, so that her husband in 
the battle should not lose his head-dress, whereby his long 
hair would fall over his face and blind him. During his 
absence she might not sew or handle anything in which there 
were thorns, nor pleat mats with pandanus leaves, whose edges 
were beset with thorns. For if she did so her husband, on the 
day when he came face to face with the enemy, would feel 
pain in the soles of his feet. In order that this should not 
happen the wife, every evening and morning, strewed the 
floor of her house with certain leaves, lest the soul of her 
husband should come to grief in this way. The wives also 
continually carry about small branches of the waro-waro, a 
plant whose pods are very light and easily wafted by the wind. 
The waro-waro is the symbol of agility, and the carrying of it 
by their wives at home, must, by sympathetic magic, make the 
warriors agile in their movements. The names of the absent 
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men may never be mentioned by those who remain at home: 
a mention of his name would lure the soul of the absent 
warrior back to the house, leaving his body without strength 
for the fight. Similar rules are observed by any young girl 
who has given her bark-cape or her head-dress to a young man 
who has gone off to war.? 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea it is deemed very 
important that the people who remain at home while their 
friends are absent on a raid should observe certain rules of 
conduct, for their conduct is believed materially to affect the 
raiders and the expedition. ‘‘ In the absence of the warriors 
the few old women who are associated with every man’s house 
must keep some fires burning in the house in order to keep it 
warm, or defeat is sure to follow. The whole village must be 
kept quiet, for otherwise the enemy will be warned pre- 
maturely (as if hearing the noise) and run away. Therefore 
the women at home do only the most necessary work. They 
also have to restrict themselves to certain kinds of food. Fish 
and turtle are forbidden on account of the shyness of these 
animals, but dugong may be eaten, for they do not flee away 
so easily. Coconuts must not be husked or broken near the 
house, only in the bush, in order to avoid noise. A woman 
must not even wail if she feels sad, thinking of her absent 
husband.” It is particularly disastrous if any man seduces 
the wife of an absent warrior during the raid, for in that 
case the husband would not succeed in killing any enemy, 
but might very likely be killed himself.” In the Loyalty 
Islands, to the east of New Caledonia, ‘“ a woman whose 
husband or son was absent in war would place a piece of coral 
to represent the warrior on a mat before her, and move it 
about with her right hand to represent his movements in the 
fight. Then with her left hand she would brush away imagi- 
nary obstacles and evils. The warrior was thus thought to 
be protected by the charm performed at home.” 3 

Further, homoeopathic magic is often resorted to at sowing 
and planting for the purpose of promoting the growth and 
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quality of the crops. Thus, for example, among the Chams 
of Indo-China, when the flax is being gathered in it is proper 
to pretend to be drunk, for the plant is thereby encouraged to 
preserve its inebriating qualities.1 The Toradyas of Central 
Celebes prefer that a coconut-palm should be planted by an 
old woman who has many children and grandchildren, 
because they believe that a tree planted by so fruitful a woman 
will bear a plentiful-crop of coconuts. The Berbers of 
Morocco, at sowing wheat, observe customs which are similarly 
based on homoeopathic magic. At Ait Hassan it is a woman 
who scatters the first handful of seed. At Addar this duty is 
confided to the girl who has the longest hair, for it is believed 
that the wheat which grows from such grains will be as long 
as the girl’s hair. In the same order of ideas, at Nedroma 
they think they can make a prodigious crop rise from the 
earth by inviting the tallest worker to stretch himself at full 
length in the first furrow. Then, in the place which he 
occupied, they bury figs and an onion. Indeed, to bury in 
the first furrow certain fruits of a particular structure, such as 
figs, pomegranates, and locust-beans, is a usage frequently 
observed. At Chenoua the peasant buries two pomegranates 
in his field of cereals, and two locust-beans in his field of broad 
beans. In Kabylie pomegranates, nuts, and acorns buried 
under the same conditions serve to assure a heavy crop. The 
multitude of seeds found in figs and pomegranates, and pre- 
sumably in the other plants employed for this purpose has 
probably suggested their use in these fertility charms. 

The homoeopathic magic of plants wears another and less 
agreeable aspect in the Marshall Islands of the Pacific, where 
they think that if a man eats a bread-fruit or pandanus fruit 
which has fallen from a tree and burst, he will himself fall 
from a tree and burst in like manner.* 

A fruitful branch of homoeopathic magic consists in the 
employment of the flesh, bones, or other bodily relics of the 
dead as vehicles of magical force. Thus among the Thonga 
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or Ronga of South-east Africa, when a battle had been fought 
with great slaughter, ‘“‘ magicians from all Zoutpansberg came 
and asked to buy parts of the slain in order to prepare their 
powerful charms. In fact, in their opinion, the flesh and 
blood of an enemy killed in battle is the most efficacious of 
all charms and makes a first-rate drug called murumelo. This 
medicine is also used for other purposes: with it the seeds 
are smeared in order to ensure a good harvest. When the 
mealies are two feet high, the magician ties together leaves on 
stems at the four corners of the field, after having treated 
them with the drug; the blacksmiths from the Iron Moun- 
tains of Zoutpansberg buy it and mix it with their mineral ore, 
in order to strengthen the iron which they melt in their fur- 
naces. Without this help they would obtain but slag. The 
hunters inoculate themselves in the following way with the 
powder obtained from the tendons and the bones : they make 
incisions in the skin of their wrists and elbows, draw a little 
blood, mix it with the drug, cook both in a pot, expose their 
arrows and assegais to the smoke, and rub the incisions with 
the powder. They will then be able to aim straight. The 
powder specially prepared from the tendons of slain enemies 
will be spread on the paths during future wars ; foes march- 
ing on it unknowingly will suddenly become unable to walk 
and will easily be killed. .. . The Nkuna magicians, in 
olden times, before they were influenced by their Pedi neigh- 
bours, used to dissect the tendons of the back (riringa) of the 
slain enemy, which they smeared with his medulla and hung to 
the shields of the warriors. Enemies seeing these shields 
would ‘tjemeka nhlana’—‘ have their backs broken,’ a 
figurative expression which means to be terror-stricken. A 
part of the body was also preserved and mixed with the war- 
medicine ; the idea which underlies this custom being evi- 
dently this : when you have eaten the flesh of your enemies, 
you have absorbed all their strength and they are unable to 
do you any further harm.” 1 

Among the Wandamba of Tanganyika, when a man has 
been killed by an elephant and buried long enough to allow 
the bones to crumble, a medicine man comes to the grave and 
extracts from it part of the cranium, radius, and tibia, which 
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he puts in his medicine-bag. When these are ground and 
cooked, and mixed with his original medicine, together with 
the parts taken from the dead elephant, they enhance still 
further the efficacy of the medicine. Similar extracts from 
the bones of men who have been killed in battle or have died 
by drinking poison at a trial by ordeal are used for the same 
purpose, since, being parts of persons who have died violent 
deaths, they will hasten the violent death of the hunted 
animal.? 

A Hausa charm to render a husband blind to his wife’s 
infidelity is as follows: take a certain kind of field-mouse, 
known to the Hausas as Beran Benghazi, and cut its throat. 
Then dry the body, taking care to save the blood with it, and 
pound it up with certain roots. Obtain the right hand of a 
corpse, place the powder in couscous (?), and stir it with the 
dead hand, hiding it in your own. At any time after the 
husband has eaten the couscous so doctored, he will be 
amenable to treatment, and all the wife has to do is place the 
dead hand under his pillow. After this he will become so 
tractable that she will be able to talk to her lover in his 
presence, and he will even summon the lover to visit her at her 
request. In both cases it is the corpse which exercises the 
soporific influence, for the husband is made as if to appear 
dead for the time. The mouse (which moves in dark corners) 
and the roots (which never see the sun) cause the husband to 
be blind to the wife’s misconduct even when he is awake.? 

Among the Kpelle, a tribe of Liberia, warriors think that 
they become brave if they eat part of the corpse of a brave 
enemy, or drink the blood, or use his skull as a drinking-cup.* 

In Java burglars strew earth from a grave in the houses 
which they intend to rob for the purpose of plunging the 
inmates into a slumber as deep as that of the dead. Among 
the Kiwai of British New Guinea, in order to destroy some 
other man’s coconut tree, a sorcerer will proceed as follows. 
When somebody has died in the village the sorcerer provides 
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himself with a powerful poison by thrusting a small piece of 
the żiroko plant into the nose of the corpse, afterwards remov- 
ing it and keeping it for future use. When the occasion 
offers itself, he sticks the ¢7~oho into the trunk of a coconut 
tree belonging to his enemy, and pulls it out again. After 
that the tree will produce no more fruit, and all the young 
coconuts will die and fall off. The bane can be undone by 
the sorcerer if he washes the stick of ¢2voho in water, paints it 
red, and takes it home.! In New Britain a thief places bones 
on the breasts of sleepers in a house which he wishes to rob: 
the bones are thought to keep the sleepers slumbering soundly 
while the thief carries off the goods.? 

Again, animals are a fertile source of homoeopathic magic, 
which seeks to employ their desirable properties for the use 
and benefit of mankind.” Thus, for example, the Kpelle, a 
tribe of Liberia, imagine that the flesh of the dwarf antelope 
imparts speed and cunning to the eater, and that the flesh of 
the leopard communicates strength and dexterity to him who 
partakes of it, and that the same desirable qualities are 
acquired by him who wears the teeth and claws of the leopard. 
The powdered shells of snails are supposed to heal sicknesses 
of various sorts, because the snail goes straight forward 
without turning on its tracks, and is in fact a good progress- 
ive animal, hence a patient who swallows a portion of its 
shell may be expected to make good progress towards recovery. 
The head and skin of a leopard are kept by a chief in his hut 
on account of the strength which is supposed to emanate from 
them.* Among the Banyankole, a tribe in the south of 
Uganda, when a child was slow of learning to speak, the 
parents would catch a bird called the Zamyonza which was 
known for its chattering, and was said to be almost able to 
talk. The child’s tongue was made to touch the bird, and 
it was believed that thereafter the child would be able to talk 
in a few days. The following is a Hausa charm. If you 
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suspect that any person is trying to wound or imprison you, 
get a piece of a skin of an electric eel and wear it on your 
person, for this will not only enable you to slip from the 
hands of anyone who tries to catch hold of you: it will also 
cause all blows of clubs or swords to slide off harmless.? 
Among the Ekoi of Southern Nigeria, when an infant is 
thought old enough, its wrist is-cut and medicine rubbed in. 
The medicine which is-intended to give strength is made from 
the index finger of the chimpanzee, and to impart quickness 
and activity fierce black ants are pounded up and used.? 
The Pangwe or Fan, a tribe of West Africa, attribute to 
the swallow the peculiar power of evading its enemy, the 
hawk. Hence they think that if a man kills a swallow and 
carries it as a parcel on his person he will be sure to avoid the 
shots of the enemy.? The Bakongo of equatorial Africa 
employ frogs in composing the potion which warriors drink 
before going forth to battle, because they have noticed that 
when a frog’s heart is extracted from its body it continues to 
pulsate for some time afterwards, and they hope that the frog 
medicine will communicate to them a corresponding tenacity 
of life.4 In Loango men tie strips of antelope skins to their 
legs in order to give them the fleetness of the antelope.® 
The Ba-Ila of Northern Rhodesia compound medicines from 
various living creatures to assure the safety of their warriors 
in battle. They notice that a certain insect called Injelele 
darts rapidly over the surface of a pool or lake, so rapidly 
that you can hardly follow its motions. Accordingly, this 
insect is eaten with food to make the eater invisible in battle. 
Again, the skunk is a difficult creature to kill or catch, because 
when it is chased it jumps rapidly from side to side. Accord- 
ingly the Ba-Ila use it as a charm to ensure their safety in the 
fight. Some take the nose of the animal, others some of its 
hair, and put them in the medicine bag which they wear on 
their bodies. These are charms to secure that the spears of 
the enemy will fail to reach the wearer: that, indeed, he will 
be as hard to hit asthe skunk. Similarly the quail, on account 
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of its ability to hide, is eaten by a warrior to render him un- 
discoverable by the enemy.! And as people often eat the 
flesh of certain animals in order to acquire the qualities of 
these creatures, so in certain cases they avoid eating the flesh 
of others lest they should acquire certain undesirable qualities 
which are characteristic of these animals. Thus, for example, 
in Madagascar a pregnant woman is bound to abstain from 
eating a whole list of animals, which it is feared might 
influence for evil her unborn child. She may not eat water- 
scorpion or crabs, because otherwise her child would have 
deformed hands. She may not eat a certain bird of night 
(tararaka), because if she did so her child would have 
goggle-eyes like the bird. She may not eat menamaso 
(small wading birds), nor the feet of birds in general, and above 
all the feet of the goose and the duck, lest her child should 
have webbed feet and no calves. She may not eat red pepper, 
for otherwise her child would have red hair; nor mulberries 
or raspberries, lest he should have birth-marks of corre- 
sponding colour; nor the white of an egg, lest he should be 
an albino; nor the Madagascar sparrow, lest he should be 
quarrelsome like the bird; nor the ears of sheep, lest he should 
become timid like the sheep.? Among the domiciled Hindoos 
of Baluchistan “‘ if a boy does not begin to talk freely within a 
reasonable time, he is given, in Barkhan, water out of which 
a sparrow has first drunk, and a piece of cake baked of dough 
which has first been rubbed over a kind of drum called 
tabla. In Lahri he is made to eat the head of a partridge 
roasted on embers, and in Bhag any food which has been 
touched by a sparrow or a parrot. These devices, of course, 
loosen his tongue and he becomes as chirpy as a sparrow or a 
partridge and as loud as a drum.” 3 
During the time of harvest the Lakhers of North-Eastern 
India may not eat a bird or rat, because if they did so the 
spirit of the rat or bird would eat the paddy (rice in the fields). 
The reason why some of them sacrifice a mole instead of a 
hen is that the mole in burrowing throws up a large quantity 
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of soil, and accordingly they hope that the paddy will bear a 
correspondingly large crop. Further, the porcupine is deemed 
to be a very propitious animal for the crops, as in burrowing 
he throws up a large quantity of earth, and accordingly at 
the harvest feast for the rice crop boys are given the flesh of 
porcupine to eat.! 

The Toradyas of Central Celebes think that a sickness 
caused by a note of the woodpecker can be cured by a beak 
of the bird. When a man is suffering from a splinter of wood 
which has run into his body, the doctor will chew a piece of a 
tortoise’s head and spit it on the suffering part of the patient’s 
body, because they think that just as a tortoise withdraws and 
then protrudes its head, so the man’s body will protrude and 
push out the intrusive splinter.” 

The Kiwai of British New Guinea put the claw of a certain 
crayfish in a trap to enable the trap to catch many fish. This 
they do, because the crayfish turns its claws inwards in a 
peculiar fashion when walking, as if it were beckoning to 
some one. Hence its claw is supposed to beckon many fish 
to come into the trap. Among these people, when a boy is 
being scarified, the head of a centipede is sometimes inserted 
into the wound, because these reptiles are almost as much 
dreaded as snakes. Hence the boy who has been inoculated 
with one of them is expected to become a great warrior.* 
When the first shoots of the yam crop come up through the 
soil, the natives of the Fly River, in British New Guinea, 
insert sticks in the ground for them to climb up. And in a 
hole close by the stick they insert certain pieces of the flying- 
fox which have previously been dried for the purpose. This 
they do because flying-foxes are extremely prolific ; hundreds 
of them may be seen hanging to a single tree at certain times 
of the year. And accordingly the natives imagine that by 
thus associating the yams with flying-foxes they will render 
the shoots of the yams equally prolific. The Larrekiya 
youths of Northern Australia admire the musical chirping of 
a species of large grasshopper, and they eat the insect in order 
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to acquire its vocal talent.1_ The Catios Indians of Columbia 
in South America give their boys the eyes of chameleons to 
eat, in order that the boys may be sly and circumspect like 
the animal. Also they give them to eat the eyes and the tail 
of the jaguar, that like the jaguar they may be strong in battle. 
Further, they give the youths to eat the eyes of certain birds 
which build very fine nests, in order that the young men may 
similarly build fine Indian huts.? 

Further, inanimate objects also possess certain desirable 
qualities which primitive man attempts to appropriate by 
homoeopathic magic. Thus, in the opinion of the Malays of 
the Peninsula, ‘‘ hard objects have strong soul-substance, of 
which magic makes good use. The sick are rubbed with 
bezoar-stones. A candle-nut, a stone, and an iron nail are 
employed both at the birth of a child and at the taking of the 
rice-baby.? The drinking of water in which iron has been 
put strengthens an oath, for the soul of the metal will destroy 
aperjurer. Applied to the wound, the blades of some daggers 
can extract the venom from a snake-bite, and the mere invoca- 
tion of magnetic steel will help to join parted lovers.” 4 

Before planting taro the Kai of Northern New Guinea 
place the shoots on a large and heavy block of stone in order 
that the crop of taro may in like manner be large and heavy,’ 
and among them dancers possess certain round stones which 
roll easily on the ground. Before the men begin to dance 
each man chips off a small piece of this stone, takes it in his 
mouth with water, and then spits it out. By this ceremony 
he expects to acquire the mobility of the stone in the dance.® 
The Bukaua of Northern New Guinea employ stones shaped 
like taro tubers in the taro fields in order to promote by 
homoeopathic magic the growth of the taro crop. The stones 
are inserted in holes in the field, and they remain there until 
the harvest. At planting them the magician reinforces the 
effect of the magical stones by prayers which he addresses to 
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the ancestral spirits, begging them to take care of the fields 
and to ensure a good crop.! Further, among these Bukaua, 
there are magicians who are believed to be able to cause 
dearth by spoiling the taro crops through homoeopathic 
magic. They have a great reputation and are much feared. 
They work by means of stones which resemble the effects that 
they desire to produce in the taro. For example, they employ 
a stone which resembles a rotten fruit, which will cause the 
plant to put forth many leaves but little or no fruit; or a round 
stone with a long handle, which causes the seedling to put 
out a long shoot but very small fruit ; or a scraped stone of a 
peculiar shape, which causes all the fruit to rot, so that in 
digging up the plant nothing is found but foul matter adher- 
ing to the leaves ; or a large stone with two small holes in it 
resembling the holes made by beetles which have gnawed the 
tubers, which is thought to cause the beetles to gnaw the real 
tubers ; or a small stone in order that the fruit itself may in 
like manner be small.? Among objects possessed of magical 
virtue the Kpelle of Liberia esteem stones very highly on 
account of the endurance and strength which they are believed 
to impart. Hence they make great use of them in magical 
ceremonies for the benefit of the tribe or the town. In every 
Kpelle village may be seen a stone hanging from a pole over 
a path or buried in the ground. As the inhabitants of the 
village in their daily avocations pass to and fro under or over 
the stone they are supposed to acquire some portion of its 
strength and stability.® 

Among the natives of the Purari Delta in British New 
Guinea we hear of a cure effected through homoeopathic 
magic by the red glow of sunset. A native policeman was 
suffering from a painful swelling in the groin. An old man 
undertook to cure him. At sundown, while the sky was 
aglow with red sunset light, the old man rubbed a red paste 
on his hands, then facing westward he uttered a spell. There- 
after, still facing the western sky, he waved his arms before 
him, then turning to the patient he rubbed the red paste over 
his swelling. He explained in no uncertain terms that, as 
the red of the sunset faded in a few moments, so he expected 
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the speedy and complete disappearance of the unfortunate 
policeman’s swelling which had been smeared with the red 
paste. The result did not answer to his expectations.’ 

Men, both savage and civilized, are apt to associate by 
homoeopathic magic birth and death with the flow and ebb 
of the tides. Thus in San Cristoval, one of the Solomon 
Islands, a woman of the noble Araha clan may not leave the 
house in her pregnancy. Pregnant women of other clans 
may leave their houses, but only at high tide, because 
they believe that it is only at high tide that women give birth 
to offspring successfully.* In Loango it is believed that 
people do not die when the tide is flowing, but only when 
it is ebbing.* Similarly the coast-dwellers of the North 
Andaman Islands believe that the soul of a dying man goes 
out with the ebbing tide.® 

Thus far we have been dealing mainly with homoeopathic 
or imitative magic, which is based on the principle of re- 
semblance, on the assumption that like things produce like 
effects. The other great branch of sympathetic magic, which 
I have called contagious magic, rests on the assumption that 
things which have once been conjoined remain ever after, 
even when disjoined from each other, in sympathetic relation, 
such that whatever is done to the one affects the other in like 
manner. Thus for example contagious magic is supposed 
to exist between a man and the severed portions of his person, 
such as his teeth, hair, and nails, even when the teeth have 
been extracted and the hair and nails clipped. To take 
instances, among the Kai of Northern New Guinea a 
magician who desires to injure a person seeks to possess him- 
self of some portion of his victim’s person or of something 
which has been in contact with him, such as a hair of his body, 
a drop of his sweat, his spittle, or the remains of his food, or 
a shaving of wood. All these things must be taken quite 
fresh, as otherwise it would be uncertain whether the soul- 
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stuff of the man still remained in them. In order to ensure 
that the vital energy of the intended victim is still in the relic, 
the object is inserted in a small bamboo tube and put by the 
magician under his arm-pit to keep it warm. Afterwards he 
wraps the relic in a Gama leaf, in order that, just as Gama 
leaves are devoured by caterpillars, so will the body of his 
victim become the food of worms. Afterwards he puts the 
relic in a bamboo cane, and wraps it again in Gama leaves, 
and ties them with the leaves of a certain climbing plant. 
This climbing plant withers and decays very quickly, and so 
shall the charmed man quickly lose his strength, and die. 
Thus in these enchantments the magician employs both 
contagious and homoeopathic magic for the destruction of his 
victim.t 

In New Britain much use is made of contagious magic for 
the detriment or destruction of persons at whom the magician 
has a grudge. On this subject an experienced missionary 
writes as follows: “Charms (mmalira) are many, and employed 
for many purposes, such as to ensure love, to inflict disease, 
and soon. One consists in pricking the footprints of a person 
with the barbed bone of a ray-fish. This brings sickness or 
evil on the person whose footprints have been so treated. 
Sometimes they (the madzva or charms) are made out of any- 
thing which has had connection or contact with a person, such 
as remains of food of which she or he has partaken; earth 
from a footprint, excrement, spittle, hair, or clothing. Any 
of these things may be buried with incantation ceremonies, 
and thus afflict the people concerned in various ways. The 
name of this custom is puta and the articles used putaputana. 
This last kind of malira is much guarded against. Expec- 
toration is in the form of infinitesimal spray. Stooling is 
always in absolute secrecy, and with the greatest care. When 
shaving or cutting the hair, every scrap of hair is carefully 
burnt, and the crumbs of one’s food are also burnt. Now all 
these charms work by the power of the spirit world, and 
through the spiritual connection of things and men, and day 
and night people live and move and have their being in a 
spiritualistic atmosphere. They fear each other less as men 
than they do as men possessed of a powerful malira. Tous 
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this is ridiculous, but not so to them.”! Maori magicians 
work harm on an enemy either by earth taken from his foot- 
prints or by a shred of his clothing, a lock of his hair, or his 
spittle. For this reason it is a rule with the Maoris when 
they are travelling in the country of a hostile tribe not to walk 
in the paths but to go as far as possible in the beds of streams 
so as to leave behind them no footprints which a magician 
might use to their bane.? 

In Northern Australia, ‘in tribes inhabiting the country 
around the Alligator Rivers a very favourite form of magic 
is to get hold of some excrement, it does not matter how small 
a piece, of a man or woman against whom you may have a 
grudge, and whom you wish to injure. All you have to do 
is to get two or three friends to help you perform a rather 
elaborate ceremony out in some quiet spot, where he cannot 
see you, and you can easily compass his death. The belief 
has one beneficial result in that the camps of these natives are 
much better from a sanitary point of view than in most Aus- 
tralian tribes, because everything is carefully buried lest 
some enemy should be lurking about.” 3 

Among personal relics which are the subjects of contagious 
magic, extracted teeth occupy an important place. Thus 
among the Wajagga of Kilimanjaro in East Africa when a 
child loses its milk-tooth it throws it on the roof of the hut 
to the lizards playing there, saying, “ Little lizard, you have 
my tooth: send me a better one for it.” If the child does 
not do this, it is thought that his second tooth will not come 
quickly.* In the Tigre tribes of Abyssinia, “if the milk- 
teeth of little children break away, the parents say to every 
one of them: ‘ Thou wert born in such and such a country, 
and now that lies in this direction, turn thither and throw 
thy toothlet!’ And the little one takes a small piece of 
quartz and another of charcoal with his toothlet. Then he 
turns in the direction in which they have told him and says, 
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‘Howling hyena, this my pretty toothlet I give thee; give 
thou me thy ugly tooth.’ And he throws his toothlet with 
the other pieces. But later on when his man’s incisors are 
shed again or if they are broken by force, he gathers them and 
also his molar teeth. Then when he is buried they are buried 
with him, and his body is considered complete. But those 
who do not know it do not pay-attention to this nor gather 
them.”? In Marsa Matruh, the classical Paraetonium, 
situated about 150 miles west of Alexandria on the Marmaric 
coast, the population consists chiefly of Bedouins, with a 
strong infusion of Berber blood. Among them, “in child- 
hood, when a boy or girl loses his or her first teeth, the teeth, 
as soon as they come out, are thrown into the air with the 
exclamation, ‘I have exchanged my tooth for thee, O star!’ 
The explanation given for this practice is that there are from 
time to time found in the fields white nodules of exceptionally 
hard stone, which are believed to be fallen stars.” The inten- 
tion of the practice is no doubt to ensure by this means that 
the next teeth of the child should be white and hard, like the 
nodules of stone. A similar custom is practised by Algerian 
children, who toss a lost tooth towards the sun, saying, “ O 
Sun, give me a new tooth!’’? Among the Sakalava, an 
important tribe of Madagascar, when the first milk-tooth of a 
child drops out, the child throws it on the roof of his parents’ 
house, saying, “ I change this bad tooth for a good one.” 3 
Among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India “ children 
besmear their own cast milk-teeth with cowdung and saliva, 
and then throw these teeth on the roof of their own huts. 
As they thus throw away the teeth, they call on the mice to 
exchange their milk-white teeth with their own cast milk- 
teeth, saying, ‘ May mine be new, and yours old.’ ” 4 Among 
the Shans of Burma “ when a child loses its first teeth it is 
often teased by the big children, who call it ‘ Little Grand- 
father’ or ‘Grandmother.’ If an upper tooth comes out 
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it must be thrown on the roof of the house, and the child is 
taught to say, ‘ Little mice, take away this old tooth and bring 
me a new tooth.’ It is not an easy matter for a small arm to 
throw so far, but there is always some kind big boy or man 
who is willing to help. The excitement is great when the 
tooth falls short of the roof, or, when landing successfully, it 
rolls down and falls to the ground. It must at once be found 
and thrown up again. A lower tooth must be hidden among 
the ashes of the hearth, while the same appeal to the little 
mice is made.” 1 Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea 
“the milk-teeth on falling out are sometimes buried—for 
instance in a forefather’s grave, just under the surface. When 
this is being done, the child is taught to call on the dead person 
by name and say, ‘ I give you old tooth, you give me new one.’ 
In other cases the teeth are dropped into holes bored in the 
beach by small reddish crabs (s¢ogoro ; they look like spiders). 
The child says, ‘ This teeth he no good, you give me good 
teeth.’ Adults’ teeth that have come out are thrown away 
anywhere when no one is looking. Teeth too can be used 
for sorcery.” ? 

Similar customs with regard to the cast milk-teecth are 
known and practised in Europe. In Swabia the first milk- 
tooth cast by a child is dropped into a mouse-hole. Then 
the child gets a new one. Others say that the child should 
throw the tooth behind it, saying, ‘“ Mouse, thou hast an old 
tooth, make me a new one.” Another version of this speech 
at throwing away the tooth is, “ Wolf, wolf, I give you here an 
old tooth : give me a new one for it.” 3 In Masuren, a district 
of Germany, a child throws its first cast tooth upon the stove, 
saying, “ Little mouse, little mouse, my dear little brother,. 
take my bone tooth and give me an iron one.” 4 In the North 
Frisian Islands, “ when a child’s milk-tooth falls out, the 
child should throw it into the clock or the chimney, saying, 
‘ Little mouse, little mouse, I bring you a golden tooth. Will 
you bring me a tooth of bone in return ?’ Or, ‘ Little mouse, 
little mouse, I bring you a tooth of bone. If you bring me in 
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return a tooth of bone, I will bring you a silver tooth.’ Or, 
‘ Little mouse, little mouse, here is an old tooth. Give mea 
new one in return.’ Or, ‘ Little mouse, there you have my 
old tooth ; bring me a new one instead.’ ” 1 

Again, among the personal relics which are the subjects 
of contagious magic the navel-string and afterbirth or placenta 
figure largely. Thus among the Birhors of Chota Nagpur 
in India when a birth has taken place “ the navel-string and 
the placenta are now taken up in a leaf-cup and buried just 
outside the threshold of the hut in a hole about a cubit deep. 
The Birhors assert that the reason why the afterbirth is thus 
buried and secreted is that should a dog or other animal 
eat it up the mother would sicken and die. If this hole is 
deep, the difference between the age of the present baby and 
its next brother or sister will be long, and if the hole be 
shallow, the difference will be short. The stump of the um- 
bilical cord, when it dries up and falls off, is also buried just 
outside the threshold, but not so deep; it is asserted that 
should it be eaten up by any animal, the child will sicken and 
die. If the stump of the navel-string is buried deep, the teeth 
of the baby, it is said, will be late in appearing; but if the 
stump is buried just below the surface, the baby will teeth 
ecany.’ * 

The Karwal of the United Provinces of India observe 
certain curious rites at a birth. A midwife of the caste 
attends. They bury the umbilical cord and placenta with a 
scorpion’s sting, two and a half bits of donkey’s dung, a porcu- 
pine’s intestines, and some liquor. The scorpion’s sting is 
supposed to render the babe immune, not from being bitten 
by, but from feeling, the bite of a scorpion. The dung is 
thought to prevent an excessive secretion of bile, the intes- 
tines of the porcupine to ward off colds, and the liquor is 
thrown in for luck. Among the Kurmi, a caste of culti- 
vators in the Central Provinces of India, “ the part of the navel- 
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string which falls off the child’s body is believed to have the 
power of rendering barren women fertile, and is also intimately 
connected with the child’s destiny. It is therefore carefully 
preserved and buried in some auspicious place, as by the bank 
of a river.” 1 Among the Brahuis of Baluchistan, at child- 
birth “ the navel is bound with a thread of blue cotton. But 
the cord that is severed is taken away and buried where no 
dog may hap upon it; for should it, for lack of care, fall a 
prey to a dog or other beast, the babe grows restless and a lusty 
squaller.” ? 

In Annam the navel-string and the afterbirth are reputed 
to possess particular virtues which according to their nature 
the people try either to appropriate or to guard themselves 
against. The navel-string should be kept for a year, and 
when it is dry they use it to calm the colics of the child. For 
this purpose they roast a part of it which they make the child 
swallow with some drink. When the part of the navel-string 
which remains attached to the child falls off, they gather it and 
hide it in some secret place until they can make use of it, or 
they hang it below the lamp to scare off evil spirits, or, again, 
they use it in the following manner: they take two pieces of 
brick reddened in the fire, and between them place the navel- 
string, which in a few moments is reduced to ashes: they 
gather the residue and use it as a medicine to cure the slight 
indispositions of the child. The afterbirth is also reputed to 
possess beneficent virtues or maleficent influences, which 
therefore they seek either to take advantage of or to avoid, 
according to the case. In Tonquin they generally bury the 
afterbirth, either before the door of the house, or in a certain 
place where they may go from time to time to see the state of 
the soil. Ifthe soil grows hard, or if they have not buried the 
afterbirth at a depth of more than a metre, the infant will be 
subject to hiccup, and he will become subject to fits of vomit- 
ing if the soil should be too loose. At other times the after- 
birth is preserved with lime and a hundred needles in an 
earthen jar which is hung in a place exposed to the sun. 
This practice is intended to ensure the life of the child in 
cases where the parents are not able to rear the child them- 
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selves, but are obliged to commit it to the care of strangers. 
Dumoutier reports almost the same custom. He adds that 
when the child reaches the age of ten the jar is taken down and 
thrown into the current of ariver. Sometimes, but veryrarely, 
the mother, to be certain of rearing her child, must eat a 
portion of the afterbirth.} 

The people of Laos in Indo-China never consider the 
afterbirth as useless or throw it away in any corner: they 
believe that it remains in sympathetic connection with the 
individual, and according to its treatment will influence his 
lot in various ways. Attached to the highest branch of a tree 
in the courtyard, it becomes the prey of beneficent spirits, who 
will prepare for the child a happy life. Buried in the garden, 
it will secure the fidelity of the child to the house in which he 
was born: he will never leave it. Buried under the house- 
ladder it will, oddly enough, secure the child from pains in his 
stomach.” 

Among the Looboos of Sumatra, the afterbirth is washed 
in water and put in a new rice-pot, which is then closed with 
a piece of white ain (?) and buried under the house. A 
stone is put over the spot to mark it. Ifthe child cries, they 
think that ants have made their way into the rice-pot and 
are biting the afterbirth ; so they pour hot water on the ground 
over the buried pot in order to drive the ants away. Among 
the Kooboos, a primitive aboriginal tribe of South-Eastern 
Sumatra, the natal fluid (amnzz liquor), the navel-string, the 
afterbirth, and the blood, are regarded as in a way companions 
of the newly-born child, and above all a great vital power is 
ascribed to the navel-string and afterbirth ; because they are 
looked upon as brothers or sisters of the infant, and though 
their bodies have not come to perfection, yet their soul and 
spirit are just as normal as those of the child and indeed have 
reached a much higher stage of development. The navel- 
string and afterbirth visit the man who was born with them 
thrice a day and thrice by night till his death, or they hover 
near him. They are the good spirits, a sort of guardian angel 
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of the man who came into the world with them and who lives 
on earth ; they are said to guard him from all evil. Hence it 
is that the Kooboo always thinks of his navel-string and after- 
birth before he goes to sleep, or to work, or undertakes a 
journey, and so on. Merely to think of them is enough ; 
there is no need to invoke them, or to ask them anything. 
By not thinking of them a man deprives himself of their good 
offices. Immediately after the birth, mother and child are 
washed and the afterbirth and navel-string are buried about 
a foot deep in the ground close by the spot in the forest where 
the birth took place, for Kooboo women are not allowed to 
bring forth in the village. Before they return to the house, this 
spot is subjected to a certain magical treatment (gejampzed), 
for were this precaution omitted, then the navel-string and 
afterbirth, instead of being a good spirit for the newly-born 
child might become an evil spirit and visit him with all sorts 
of calamities out of spite for this neglect.+ 

Among the Dyaks of Borneo, when a father is removing 
the afterbirth to hang it on a tree either in the cemetery or on 
the site of a former house of the family, he is solemnly warned 
by his wife not to look to the right or the left, because were 
he to do so the new-born child would squint.? The assump- 
tion obviously is that by turning his eyes to right and left 
the father will, through contagious magic, cause the child to 
look askew. Among the Toradyas of Central Celebes in like 
manner the person who carries away the afterbirth may not 
look to the right or to the left, because otherwise the newly- 
born child will squint. The afterbirth is first washed in 
water, and then wrapped in leaves. It is then laid in a coco- 
nut shell or in an earthen cooking-pot, and to this some add 
spices. Sometimes the afterbirth is buried in the gutter out- 
side the house, so that, whenever it rains, it is continually 
washed. Or it is hung or laid in the branches of a tree. 
Generally the afterbirth of the first child is buried. If this 
child lives, the afterbirth of the second child is also buried. 


1 G. J. Van Dongen, “ De Koeboes 2 W. Howell, “ Dyak Ceremonies in 
in de Onderafdeeling Koeboestreken Pregnancy and Childbirth,” in Journal 
der Residentie Palembang,” in Bij- of the Straits Branch of the Royal 
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But if this child dies, the afterbirth of the second child is not 
buried, but hung on a tree. They say that, when the after- 
birth of a child is hung on a tree and anything happens to it, 
the child becomes noisy. All this implies a vital connection 
between a child and its afterbirth, but as to the nature of that 
connection the Toradyas have no clear idea.! 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea the afterbirth 
is placed in a native receptacle (baru) and carried away and 
buried secretly. It is supposed to injure any one who might 
tread upon the spot where it is buried, and if a sorcerer were 
to get possession of it, he could, by means of it, work evil 
magic on the mother, father, and child. If the woman 
entrusted with the disposal of the afterbirth were to bury 
it very deep and to plant over it a tree of a certain species, the 
mother would never bear another child.? Among the Oro- 
kaiva of British New Guinea “the afterbirth is treated by 
various alternative methods, some of which are thought to 
affect the mother subsequently. It may be placed in a small 
receptacle built in a tree where it is left to decompose ; it 
may be buried (if at the butt of a coconut tree the roots would 
enclose or constrict it, and the result would be to render the 
mother barren in future); I have been told that it may be 
given to a sow to eat, ‘ when it is supposed to effect a transfer 
of fecundity from the women to the pig.’ In some cases a 
small enclosure is built underneath the house expressly to 
prevent the pig gaining access to the afterbirth, which is 
allowed to fall through the house floor ; and it is probably the 
same notion at work: if the animal were to eat the afterbirth 
it might have an adverse effect on the woman’s fecundity.” 3 
Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea, when the navel- 
string falls off it is laid upon the branch of a fruit-tree. The 
child, especially if he is a boy, shall thereby become a good 
climber. As the natives have to obtain their fruit, especially 
the bread-fruit, and birds and their eggs, from tall trees, it 
is very important for these people to be good climbers.* 
Among the natives about Cape King William, as the Germans 
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called it, in Northern New Guinea, when the navel-string falls 
off, it is fixed to the edge of the net in which a child lies. If 
the child is of male sex, the navel-string, when the child 
begins to walk, is loosened from the net and shot with an 
arrow at a tree, so that it hangs from above. Thereby the 
boy will be able to climb trees in order later to take fruit from 
them. Otherwise the child when he grew up would be a 
mere walker on earth, which would be hard for him.! Simi- 
larly among the Yabim of Northern New Guinea, the navel- 
string of a boy is put in a small netted pocket and hung on a 
tree, because the boy must often climb trees in after-life. 
For the navel-strings of girls no such custom is observed ; 
but if the mother wishes no more children she throws the navel- 
string into the sea. Otherwise she places it under a large 
stone.? Among the Kulaman, a wild tribe of the Davao 
district in Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands, “the after- 
birth is placed in the care of an old woman who carries it 
directly to a sturdy molave tree (Vitex littoralis Decne) and 
there attaches it to the branches ‘ so that the child may be- 
come strong like the tree.’ While on this mission the bearer 
looks neither to the right nor to the left, nor does she hesitate, 
for such actions on her part might influence the disposition 
of the child or cause it to have physical deformities.” 3 

In the Marshall Islands of the western Pacific the navel- 
string of a boy is thrown into the sea in order that he may 
become a good fisher: the navel-string of a girl is inserted 
in a leafy pandanus tree, in order that she may be diligent in 
plaiting pandanus fibre.* In the Marquesas Islands, when a 
birth had taken place, the afterbirth was hastily buried under 
a frequented path in order that women passing over the spot 
might acquire from the afterbirth the gift of fecundity.® 

In the Kakadu tribe of Northern Australia the navel-string 
“is cut off, by means of a mussel-shell, about two inches from 
the abdomen. It is dried and carried about, until the child 
is about five years old, in one of the small bags that, in the 
Kakadu and allied tribes, the native habitually wears sus- 


1 Neuhauss, of. cit. iii. 254. ‘Pp. A. Erdland, Die Marshall- 
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pended from a string round the neck. When once the child 
can move about freely it is merely thrown into a water pool, 
without any ceremony, but, up to that time it must be care- 
fully preserved or else the child becomes very ill and probably 
dies. Should the child die before it is thrown away, it is 
burnt, but, on the other hand, if it be burnt while the child is 
still alive, either before or after such time as the child can walk 
about, the result again-is serious illness and probably death. 
If the child dies while the mother is carrying the Worlu (navel- 
string), the death is attributed to the fact that the mother has 
broken one of the umali (secret) rules ; she must, they say, 
have eaten forbidden food or washed in deep water, so that 
the child’s spirit has gone from it. The father says to the 
mother, Bialila niandida ; ameina jaungeinyimma ; bialila 
wartija; ‘the child (was) good; what kind of food (have) you 
(eaten); the child is dead.’ Heis very angry with the woman, 
and often punishes her severely.” 1 

Speaking somewhat vaguely of the outlying tribes of 
Uganda on the backwaters of the Nile, a missionary tells us 
that “ a matter of supreme importance is the safe disposal of 
the umbilical cord, which in the hands of evilly disposed 
persons may be a potent source of danger. If the cord is 
found and burnt by an enemy of the family, the child is bound 
to die, so the mother is careful to bury it in some obscure place 
away in the jungle ; for any one to be suspected of searching 
for the hiding-place is tantamount to being suspected of 
attempted murder. Then the father must be careful, accord- 
ing to belief in Patiko, on no account to cross a stream, or, 
indeed, any water, for some days after the birth of his child, 
or dire consequences will ensue.” ? 

A curious branch of sympathetic magic consists in the 
treatment of wounds. Instead of applying treatment to the 
wound the surgeon, or rather the magician, applies it to the 
weapon which inflicted the wound, or to something else which 
represents it. Elsewhere I have given examples of this form 
of primitive surgery.* Here I will add a few more. Thus 
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the Kawars, a primitive hill tribe in the Central Provinces of 
India, “ have the usual belief in imitative and sympathetic 
magic. If a person is wounded by an axe he throws it first 
into fire and then into cold water. By the first operation he 
thinks to dry up the wound and prevent its festering, and by 
the second to keep it cool.” 1 In the Elgeyo tribe of Kenya, 
when a thorn has been extracted from a wounded foot it is 
carried along carefully until the next water is reached. There 
it is buried in the cool mud. This treatment of the thorn is 
supposed to keep the wounded foot cool and to prevent 
inflammation.2, Among the Ibibio of Southern Nigeria, 
should a man be wounded in war despite all the magical safe- 
guards with which he has armed himself, the misfortune is 
attributed to a supposed breach of fetish law inadvertently 
committed or to the superior power of the enemy’s magic. 
In such a case, instead of washing the wound with hot water 
as was the usual custom, the native doctor used to go into 
the forest and cut a stick the size of the gash. This sub- 
stitute was washed and tended as though it were the real 
wound, until by sympathetic magic the injured flesh grew 
whole.® 

In the Kagoro tribe of Northern Nigeria, if a man is 
wounded by a spear or sword and the place refuses to heal, 
the weapon, if it can be obtained, is washed with water, 
which is drunk by the patient, who is then supposed to 
recover.* 

The form of contagious magic which consists in applying 
medical treatment to the weapon which inflicted a wound 
instead of to the wound itself has been commonly practised, 
and doubtless is still practised here and there, by ignorant 
people in our own country. “The treatment of surgical cases 
in the North by no means corresponds to that pursued by the 
faculty. When a Northumbrian reaper is cut by his sickle, 
it is not uncommon to clean and polish the sickle. Lately, in 
the village of Stamfordham, a boy hurt his hand with a rusty 
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nail. The nail was immediately taken to a blacksmith to file 
off the rust, and was afterwards carefully rubbed every day, 
before sunrise and after sunset, for a certain time ; and thus 
the injured hand was perfectly healed. . . . This curious 
mode of treatment still lingers here and there. Not long ago 
it was practised on a hayfork in the neighbourhood of Win- 
chester, and I lately heard a reference to it in Devonshire. A 
young relation of mine; while riding in the green lanes of that 
county, lamed his pony by its treading on a nail. He took 
the poor creature to the village blacksmith, who immediately 
asked for the nail, and, finding it had been left in the road, 
said, as he shook his head, ‘ Ah, sir, if you had picked it up 
and wiped it, and kept it warm and dry in your pocket, there’d 
have been a better chance for your pony, poor thing!’ ... 
Again, my Sussex informant writes: ‘ Several instances of 
this old superstitious remedy have come under my observa- 
tion, but the most remarkable one occurred in the house of an 
acquaintance, one of whose men had fallen down upon a 
sword-stick and inflicted an injury on his back which confined 
him to his bed for several days. During the whole of this 
time the sword-stick was hung up at his bed’s head, and 
polished night and day at stated intervals by a female hand. 
It was also anxiously examined lest a single spot of rust should 
be found on it, since that would have foretold the death of 
the wounded man.’ ”1 

A similar belief and practice in regard to the treatment of 
wounds by contagious magic are reported from Lincolnshire. 
‘“ Perhaps the most extraordinary notion in connection with 
iron is the firm belief that when it has inflicted any wound 
there is some kind of sympathy between the injury and its 
cause. Only a very short time before I left the Marsh a man 
was badly cut by the knives of a reaper, and in spite of all that 
medical skill could do he died the next day. But the true 
reason for his death was thus accounted for by a Marshman, 
‘ You see, he were nobutt one of them iggnerent Irishmen and 
they knaws nowt; if they hed but tekken the knife off and 
seen to that, mebbe he wouldn’t have died’ And when I 
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myself had got a nasty cut in the face from a bolt which flew 
out of a bit of old shipwood I was chopping up, my own 
gardener, a particularly intelligent man, asked anxiously 
where the bolt was, and suggested that the wound would heal 
the quicker if all dirt and rust were carefully taken off its 
edges” 

From their close connection with the wearer’s body articles 
of clothing are naturally supposed to be particularly subject 
to sympathetic or contagious magic ; indeed anything which 
has been in contact with the person may be dealt with by the 
magician on the same principle. Thus among the Baganda 
of Central Africa ‘‘ women often fell ill, and in some instances 
died, because an enemy had contrived to obtain some of the 
weeds which they had handled when digging, or some of the 
earth which they had rubbed from their hoe, or a piece of 
string which they had used to tie the blade of their hoe to the 
handle, or again a shred of their barkcloth which they had 
thrown down. These fragments would then be used to work 
magic upon, and the spell would either cause the woman to 
fall sick, or in some cases would kill her.” ? Among the 
natives of the Central Provinces of India “ magic spells are 
performed in various ways with or without the aid of a 
magician or witch. The idea that it is possible to transfer the 
fecundity of a fertile woman to a barren woman is at the root 
of a large number of the spells used. Thus any part of the 
body or any article of apparel of, or anything that has received 
the touch of, a woman who has had child (especially if it is 
associated with the time when she was in taboo) is efficacious 
and is eagerly sought after by a barren woman.” 3 The Kai 
of Northern New Guinea believe that everything with which 
a man comes in contact retains something of his soul-stuff, by 
working on which a sorcerer may do the man himself grievous 
hurt. This is the great source of anxiety to the natives of 
New Guinea. Hence the native is at great pains to remove 
any traces of his presence from any object with which he has 
been in contact. If upon his way through the forest he leaves 
a lock of his hair or a thread of his girdle on a thorny bush, he 
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goes no further until he has removed every trace of it. He 
throws nothing away. Even when he is a guest at a friendly 
village he gathers the shells of the betel-nuts carefully in his 
pouch which he always carries about with him ; or he throws 
the remains in the fire. Even the places where he sits retain 
something of his soul-stuff, so on rising he is careful to efface 
the traces of his person, either by stamping with his feet, or by 
poking with his stick, or by sprinkling them with water from 
a stream. Or on the spot he places certain leaves which are 
believed to possess the property of driving away his soul-stuff. 
The soul-stuff is thought of itself soon to depart, but it is 
desirable to hasten its departure, for once a magician gets 
possession of the soul-stuff the original owner of it is often 
supposed to be a doomed man.! 

Of the bodily impressions of which magicians avail them- 
selves for the purpose of injuring through sympathetic or 
contagious magic the persons who made the impressions, by 
far the commonest appear to be footprints. As, for example, 
in the Kakadu tribe of Northern Australia, “ still another 
form of evil magic is associated with the mud that attaches 
itself to the foot of a native walking through aswamp. When 
he comes on to dry ground he naturally scrapes the mud off, 
generally using something such as a piece of paper bark to do 
so. If another man, who wishes to injure him, comes across 
his tracks, he gathers up some of the mud or paper bark to 
which it is attached. He wraps it in some more paper bark 
and ties it round with string. In his camp, when it is quite 
dry, he pounds it up until he can roll it into a ball, and then, 
as in the previous case, places it in a hole that he makes at the 
base of an ant-hill. By and by the victim’s foot breaks out 
into sores which gradually spread all over it. The toes drop 
off, and the hands and feet decay. No medicine-man can do 
anything to counteract this form of magic. It is a disease 
which is every now and then met with among the Kakadu 
natives, and is, superficially at least, suggestive of leprosy.” ? 
Speaking of the Alligator district of Northern Australia, to 
which the Kakadu tribe belongs, another writer describes the 
magic of footprints as follows: ‘‘ Upon other occasions in 
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the same district, the footprint of a man who had been decreed 
to die might be found upon a clay-flat or a river-bank. The 
track must be intact ; if it be in the least degree imperfect it 
is considered useless for the purpose. Taking for granted, 
then, that it is clear and well-defined, the mould is cut out of 
the clay zz ¢ofo and buried in an ant-hill. There it is secreted 
until such time as the spirit of the doomed man’s father is 
supposed to be in attendance at a ceremonial, when it is 
fetched and broken over a blazing fire.” This is supposed to 
seal the doomed man’s fate. 

In New Ireland a person who has been robbed looks for 
the footprints of the thief, and if he finds them he takes them 
up and performs ceremonies over them, which he supposes 
will disable the malefactor, and so prevent him from doing 
further mischief.? 

In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, when a man 
wishes to injure an enemy he will sometimes smear his own 
foot with lime and then walk step by step in the foot-tracks of 
his foe, believing that in this way he causes the man’s death. 
Or he takes the bone of a dead man, scrapes it, and sprinkles 
the powder on the tracks of his enemy, at the same time driving 
the bone into the footprints, as a man would drive a nail. 
The death of the man whose footprints have thus been treated 
is supposed to follow. A similar form of magic dealing with 
footprints is practised in other Solomon Islands. When a 
man finds the footprints of his enemy he will take them up 
and carry them home with him. This is supposed to cause his 
enemy’s feet and legs to break out into sores. Such sores are 
common among natives of the Solomon Islands, and they are 
often attributed to the magic of this use of his footprints by an 
enemy. When a man suspects another of having thus be- 
witched him, he will get a friend or relative to go to the sus- 
pected magician and persuade him to throw away the earth 
from the footprints. If after that the sores on the man’s 
legs and feet do not heal, his friends will make war on the 
suspected magician.* 
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The Kiwai of British New Guinea seem to think it hopeless 
to pursue an enemy when he has got a good start, so all that 
they do is to shoot arrows into his footprints, or they have 
recourse to other forms of magic for his injury, which are 
supposed to act at a distance.1 At Kerema in the Elema 
district on the south coast of British New Guinea we hear 
of a man who seriously believed that another native had 
killed his wife by collecting some sand out of her foot- 
prints, and had then placed the sand in a small bamboo with 
the requisite medicine.” 

The Malays believe that a person’s soul may be attacked 
through objects that have come into contact with its owner. 
“ One way to abduct a girl’s soul is to ‘take sand or earth 
from her footprint or from her garden path or the front of her 
door or from her carriage wheels or her pony’s hooves.’ 
Frying the soul-substance in oil, one recites a charm : 


I am burning the liver, the heart, the lusts, and passions of my 
beloved, 

So that she is broken and hot with love, 

Madly in love with me, and restless, 

Burning as this sand burns.” 3 


To bewitch an enemy, his horse or his ox, the Palaungs 
of Burma will take earth from his footprints or from the 
tracks of his animals, so that all the earth from the foot- 
print is secured, whether broken or in one mass. This 
should be wrapped in large leaves and roasted over a slow 
fires 

In Izumo, a district of Japan, if a house has been robbed 
in the night while the inmates are asleep, when they wake in 
the morning they will look for the footprints of the burglars, 
and if they find them they will burn mugwort in them. By 
this operation it is hoped or believed that the burglar’s feet 
will be made so sore that he cannot run far, and that the police 
may easily overtake him.® 
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Among the Angoni, Senga, and Tumbuka of Central 
Africa it is believed that if a man’s footprints be stabbed or 
cupped by his enemy, in the morning he would be found in his 
hut bleeding from wounds, or blistered and dying. Among 
the Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro in East Africa, when a 
blacksmith has been robbed he takes earth from the footprints 
of the thief, wraps them carefully in the skin of a banana and 
lays them on the coals of his smithy fire. He begins to blow 
up the fire with his bellows. He himself stands opposite and 
utters the curse-formula: ‘‘ You, who have stolen such-and- 
such from me, may you swell up like a tree, and burst like a 
worm in the fire.” If after that any one dies in the land with 
appearances of swelling, then they see in this the results of 
the curse. Thus it comes about that the smith can leave all 
his tools and implements openly about, because no one would 
dare to steal them.” Among the Teso people of Uganda one 
mode of injuring an enemy is to collect earth from his foot- 
prints and to mix it with medicine procured from some one 
skilled in such concoctions. The mixture is laid by in a 
potsherd, and then the feet of the unfortunate enemy will 
soon begin to swell mysteriously and the skin to peel off. 
In Loango the footprints of an enemy are magically treated 
for his injury in various ways. Sometimes magical objects 
are deposited on them, sometimes a frog is made to jump in 
them, sometimes earth from the footprint is taken up and 
treated magically, sometimes it suffices to spit upon the foot- 
prints or obliterate them, and at the same time to think or to 
murmur a curse.’ 

Elsewhere I have attempted to show ° that in the history 
of human thought the belief in magic has preceded religion 
or the worship of the gods; but even when men have 
attained to a belief in the gods they still often think, as in 
ancient Egypt, that the gods can be influenced or controlled 
by the spells of the magicians. Thus with regard to the 
Oraons, a primitive people of India, we are told by a good 
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authority that “the Oraon’s normal attitude towards his 
deities is that of a human being towards other human beings 
more crafty and powerful than himself ; and control through 
magic, and not propitiation by service, is the ideal method of 
dealing with his gods.” 3 


1 S. C. Roy, Tke Oraons, p. 225. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MAGICAL CONTROL OF THE WEATHER 


IN primitive society a most important function of magic is 
its use to control the weather for the good of the tribe by 
causing the rain to fall, the sun to shine, and the wind to 
blow in due season. On the proper discharge of this function 
it is believed that the prosperity and indeed the existence of 
the tribe is absolutely dependent. Accordingly the magicians 
who profess to discharge the office of weather-makers are 
extremely important personages, and sometimes, especially 
in Africa, they rise to the position of head-men or chiefs of 
the tribe. In any case, at this stage of development they are 
no longer private practitioners of magic, but public function- 
aries to whom the whole tribe looks for maintaining the food 
supply, and who may pay with their lives for any failure to 
exercise their craft to the satisfaction of the people. Else- 
where I have dealt at some length with the magical control 
of the weather : 1 here I must content myself with adducing 
some fresh evidence on the subject, beginning with the magical 
control of rain. 

In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, “ to get 
rain, fine weather, wind, calm, and so on, it is common to use 
sympathetic magic. Thus to get rain water is poured into a 
teteu, ‘half of a coconut shell,’ a charm is said, and the fetex 
is lifted up towards the sky ; or a coconut frond is taken and 
bent over to form an arch representing the whole sky clouded 
over, and then when you wish to stop the rain the frond is 
broken. So to get sunshiny weather take a fan and say a 
charm and wave the fan about, sweeping away the clouds, or 
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do the same merely with the hands. Or to get wind take a 
pandanus mat and tie it up.” 1 The flapping of the mat 
with every breath of air is probably supposed to raise a wind. 
At Padada in Mindanao, when the people have planted the 
rice, the planters take their planting-sticks and place them on 
an offering of rice and pour water over them. In this way they 
think they secure a plentiful supply of rain for the rice crop by 
imitative magic.? When the Kiwai of British New Guinea 
find that the garden crops are withering and they wish to make 
rain, they concoct a magic medicine with the following in- 
gredients : some sweet-smelling bark of the sanea tree, a wild 
juicy fruit of a certain tree, and a little of a certain swamp am- 
phibian. All these are mixed in a vessel, and water both from 
a swamp and the sea, as well as sap from a tree, is poured on. 
Taking the vessel with its contents to the beach, the magician 
dips a pig’s tail into it, and sprinkles the mixture into the air, 
thus imitating the fall of rain. He may also take some of it 
into his mouth and blow it out. He then utters a spell which 
is intended to cover the heaven with dark clouds, shutting 
out the light like the roof of a house. Two beings in the sky, 
called Deboa and Sura, are occasionally invoked to send down 
rain. In appealing to them the sorcerer takes water in his 
mouth and blows it upwards. In this last ceremony imita- 
tive magic is supplemented by an appeal to heavenly beings ; 
here, as so often, magic is reinforced by religion. 

The Bare’e-speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes employ 
the dry method of cultivating rice. Hence they are wholly 
dependent on rain and drought in the proper seasons for the 
prosperity of the crops. When rain is wanted, people go to 
a stream and splash or squirt water on each other, or they 
make a plumping sound on the water with the hands. To 
make rain they sometimes also have recourse to certain water- 
snails. These are hung by a string on a tree, and told that 
till rain falls they will not be put back in the water. So they 
appeal to the gods, who in pity send rain. Here again once 
more we find magic reinforced by religion. 


1 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the 3 G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papu- 


Pacific, p. 262. ans of British New Guinea, p. 61. 
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The Lakhers of Assam are an agricultural people, and 
therefore need a regular fall of rain in order to ensure their 
subsistence. To procure rain they resort to a variety of 
charms, based on homoeopathic or imitative magic. Thus 
in Saiko a chosen man is sent out to fetch a stalk of wild 
cardamum (Amomum dealbatum). The cardamum stalk is 
planted in the village street, and the man who brought it rubs 
it up and down with his hand. When rubbed, the cardamum 
stalk makes a noise, ‘‘Vut, vut, vut,” which the Lakhers say 
resembles thunder, and while the man who is performing the 
ceremony is rubbing the stalk, another man pours a bamboo 
tube full of water over his back. The water resembles rain, 
and incidentally in running down the cardamum stalk it helps 
to increase the noise of the thunder. The day on which this 
ceremony is performed the whole village is taboo (pana). 
Another method used in Siaha and also in Saiko is as follows. 
An eel is caught and its head cut off and fixed to a pole 
planted on the roadside and pointed to the sky. Water is 
poured on to the eel, and also on to the person holding it up to 
the sky. As the eel lives in water it is believed that when it 
is killed its spirit becomes very thirsty, and if its head is 
pointed up to the sky in this way its spirit is sure to bring rain. 
On the day of the ceremony the village is taboo (pana). In 
Savang, if drought is threatened, the villagers go down to the 
Tisi River. There they find a stone with a large hole in its 
top which contains water, bale all the water out, and then 
sacrifice a fowl near the stone, and place the sacrificial parts of 
the fowl, that is, the tongue and the tail, in the hole. The 
fowl is then cooked, and a little of its liver and meat are placed 
inside the hole, and the rest of it is eaten. They think that 
the spirit who lives in the hollow stone will call down rain to 
fill its home with water again. Having eaten the chicken they 
all go home, and the rest of the day is taboo (pana). After 
a few days the stone is inspected, and if it has filled up with 
water and small fish are swimming about, the omen is favour- 
able and good crops are expected ; if, however, the stone fails 
to fill up with water, it is believed that a drought will occur. 
In the Kawlchaw River there is a deep pool called Siataw, with 
overhanging precipices. The Lakhers believe that if fish are 
poisoned in this pool rain will fall, because the spirit of the 
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pool is annoyed when the fish in his pool are poisoned. Hence 
in times of drought the people of Saiko poison the pool in 
hopes of thereby procuring rain.1 

The Ao, another agricultural tribe of Assam, in order to 
procure rain for their rice, practise various charms, some of 
which resemble those of the Lakhers. ‘‘ Usually either a 
stream is ‘ poisoned’ and fished with due rites, or sacrifices 
are offered to certain of the sacred stones which abound in Ao 
land. The custom of poisoning a stream for rain is universal 
throughout the country. Usually the water is first either 
exhorted or mocked. For instance, Longmisa go down toa 
certain pool in the Dikhu with fish poison. Arrived at the 
bank, all put leaf rain-shields over their heads as if rain were 
falling, and an old man, selected by a medicine-man as one 
whose action will be efficacious, first enters the water and 
pounds his bundle of poison and says: ‘ Is there no rain in 
the sky ? Of course there is. Let it rain and never stop till 
the river is big enough to carry away an old man.’ The pool 
is then fished in the ordinary way. Changki are even ruder 
in their treatment of the water. They go down to the Disoi 
and dam up one of the branches at a place where a little island 
divides it—a very common method of fishing among the 
Ao. One of the elders says: ‘ You are so low we can bail 
you dry with our dao-holders (knife-sheaths), We do not 
need bamboo dishes ’ (such as ordinarily used to bail the water 
out of a dammed-up channel). The elders then get into the 
water and splash it up-stream with their dao-holders. Then 
the channel is bailed dry in the ordinary way and the trapped 
fish caught. After this, for very shame, the heavens open and 
the stream comes down in flood. Most Ao sacred stones are 
connected with the weather. In fact they are as a rule too 
powerful rain-producers to be pleasant, and to meddle with 
or insult one entails a violent storm. But some, by respect- 
ful sacrifices, can give rdin in moderation. Merangkong 
are so cautious that they operate at long range, and release 
a cock in the village street in honour of two stones away 
down in the valley at the junction of the Tsumak and Melak 
streams. Mongsenyimti release a red cock with no white 
spots in honour of Shitilung (‘ elephant stone ’), a particularly 

1 N. E. Parry, The Lakhers (London, 1932), pp. 452 sgg. 
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powerful stone just below the village. . . . Some rain 
ceremonies are nothing but very crude imitative magic. 
For instance, Changki, besides fishing in the Disoi, go 
to a boulder called Alungterungbaba and, rattling a stick 
about in a hole in the stone, make a noise which is supposed 
to resemble that of rain falling. Another method, practised 
in Merangkong, is to lead water in bamboo aqueducts from 
certain streams to the village paths and sacrifice a cock with 
a prayer that rain may come.” t In this account, which I 
have borrowed from Mr. Mills’ valuable monograph on the 
Ao, the sacrifices and prayers are religious, but the rest of the 
ceremony is magical. As usual, primitive man does not 
hesitate to have recourse to religion when he thinks it will 
answer his purpose better than the old magical rites. The 
same blending of religion with magic meets us in a ceremony 
which the Garos, another agricultural tribe of Assam, per- 
form for the purpose of procuring rain. Among them “ the 
rain god is invoked in cases of long-continued drought in the 
Wachtkrita or Salgurua sacrifice. The ceremony is a curious 
one and worth describing. All the male members of the 
village repair to a big rock in the neighbourhood, each person 
holding a gourd of water in his hand. The priest recites a 
prayer to implore the god to have mercy on them, sacrifices 
a goat, and smears its blood upon the rock. The assembled 
persons then pour the contents of their gourds over the 
unfortunate priest to the accompaniment of the beating of 
drums and the blowing of wind instruments.” 2 

The same instructive combination of religion with magic 
appears in the ceremonies which the Oraons, a primitive 
agricultural tribe of Chota Nagpur in India, observe for the 
purpose of procuring rain. These have been well described 
by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy as follows: ‘ A notable instance 
of imitative magic is the Oraon ceremony of rain-making. 
When rain is badly wanted in any part of the Oraon 
country, the Oraons of each village fix a day for the rain- 
making ceremony. On the morning of the appointed day 
the women of the village, with the wife of the village priest 
or Pahan at their head, proceed to the village spring or tank, 


1 J. P. Mills, The Ao Nagas (Lon- 2 A. Playfair, The Garos (London 
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and there, after ablution, each woman fills her pitcher (/o¢a) 
with water, and all proceed in a body to a sacred pipar 
tree (Ficus religiosa). Before these women have had their 
ablutions and are gone with their /ofas towards the sacred 
pipar-tree, no one else that morning is allowed to touch the 
water of the tank or spring. On their arrival at the sacred 
tree, all the women simultaneously pour the water in their 
pitchers over the foot of the tree, saying, ‘ May rain fall on 
earth like this? The wife of the village-priest now puts 
marks of vermilion, diluted in oil, on the trunk of the tree. 
After this the women depart, and the village priest or Pahan 
proceeds to sacrifice a red cock to the god Baranda at the spot. 
It is firmly believed by the Oraons that within a day or two 
after this ceremony rain is bound to fall. And in olden times, 
it is said, a heavy shower of rain would even overtake the 
women on their way home from the sacred tree. In this case, 
apparently, direct alliance, by sacrifice and by anointing the 
tree with vermilion, have been superimposed on what was 
once, perhaps, purely a ceremony of imitative magic. Such 
combination of imitative magic with prayer and sacrifice is a 
prominent feature in the chief religious festival of the Oraons. 
This festival, known as the Khadai or Sarhudl, is celebrated 
when the sa/-flowers are in blossom in the month of April, 
shortly before the time for sowing paddy in their fields. 
Seasonable rain and plenty of it is a necessity to the agricul- 
turalist. And the Oraon is, above all, an agriculturalist. 
Naturally, therefore, he leaves no expedient untried to ensure 
plenty of rain. Thus, when on the occasion of the Sarhul 
festival, the village-priest or Pahan and his assistant, the 
Pujar, go in procession from house to house, the women pour 
large jarfuls (garas) of water over the head, first of the priest, 
then of his assistant, and finally over the head of everyone 
and anyone; and all the Oraons revel in water on that day 
and splash mud on each other so as to present the mud- 
besmeared appearance of persons sowing paddy-seeds in 
mud. By this they hope to have plenty of seasonable rain for 
their agricultural operations. A further custom observed on 
the same occasion, of all the Oraon families of a village heap- 
ing rice on the sacred winnowing-basket (sup) which the 
Pahan carries in procession, and the Pahan dropping rice 
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from his sup all along the route as he proceeds, and his 
assistant, the Pujar, continually dropping water from his 
batari or pitcher with a tube attached to it, all along the 
route, is another instance of imitative magic for securing 
plenty of rain and crops.” 1 

With regard to the Birhors, a primitive jungle tribe of 
Chota Nagpur, we are informed that “ as the Birhors, as a 
tribe, have not yet taken to agriculture, they scarcely feel the 
need for seasonal rains. Those few /aghz families among 
them who have secured lands for cultivation have adopted 
from their Munda neighbours their magical rain-making 
ceremony, which is as follows: Early in the morning they go 
up the nearest hill and push down stones of all sizes which 
produce a rumbling noise in falling to the ground ; and this 
noise is at the same time intensified by beating a drum so as 
to produce a low heavy continued sound in imitation of the 
pattering of rain on the roofs of their huts.” ? 

In the Thana District of the Bombay Presidency, in order 
to procure rain, stones are taken out of a pool and worshipped. 
They are then carried to every house in the village, and water 
is poured upon them by the inmates. Further, in the same 
district, as a charm for rain “the villagers go from house to 
house with boughs of the Nim tree (Melia Azadirachta) on 
their heads, and water is then poured upon them by the 
inmates. In the Deccan, boys cover their heads with twigs 
and leaves of the Wim and go round naked. Water is poured 
over their heads and thus rain is brought.” 3 

The carrying of some symbol suggestive of rain or the 
fertility that comes with rain, and the drenching of the bearers 
with water, suggestive of a fall of rain, are features of cere- 
monies for the procuring of rain observed in Khandesh, the 
Deccan, and the Karnatak. Bhils of the Navapur Peta make 
an image of earth adorned with green plantain-leaves and 
flowers and place it on a board, which an unmarried girl 
carries through the village, accompanied by other women 
singing rain songs and praying for rain. At each house she 


1S, C. Roy, “ Magic and Witch- 2 S. C. Roy, The Birhors, pp. 
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passes she receives grain and is drenched. Pavra, Naira, and 

Nahal Bhils perform Varhatya. Boys and girls under nine 

years of age go from house to house on four successive nights, 

accompanied by men bearing torches which simulate light- 

ning. The girls, who are drenched at each house, sing :— 
Dondhya, Dondhya, give rain, 


Make rice and pulse grow. 
Make jvari and dajri grow.! 


The Gonds, the principal Dravidian tribe of India, have a 
peculiar ceremony for procuring rain by means of ploughing. 
Two naked women go out and harness themselves to a plough 
by night, while a third naked woman drives the plough and 
pricks them with a goad.? A similar mode of procuring rain 
by a ceremony of ploughing is known to the Brahuis of 
Baluchistan, among whom the rite is, or used to be, performed 
by the chief himself. On this subject Mr. Denys Bray writes 
as follows : 

“ In the old days a halo of divinity surrounded the leaders 
of the Brahui Confederacy. Accredited with authority over 
the forces of Nature, they were held directly accountable for 
seasons good and bad. When famine was sore in the land 
the Brahui would look to the Khan (ruler) to exercise his 
divine powers and bring down the rain for which the earth 
cried out. Then would the Khan doff his fine clothes for the 
woollen overcoat of the peasant, and drive a yoke of oxen 
across a rain-crop field. Twice has my informant seen the 
ruler of the country put hand to the plough to compel the rain 
to fall; and so efficacious was the second ploughing that the 
people began to fear another deluge. But my informant is 
now an old, old gentleman, and the ruler he saw ploughing 
was Nasir Khan II, who has been dead these sixty years or 
more. . . . But happily for them, the Brahuis are not wholly 
dependent on their chiefs. When the flocks are dying for 
want of rain, a sham-fight is arranged between the womenfolk 
of two nomad encampments. The opposing forces come 
together in the afternoon at some lonely place, their head- 
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dress thrown back and girt round their waist. Here, unseen 
by the men, they belabour one another till the blood begins to 
fall. And with that they call a truce, for the falling of blood 
will surely induce the falling of rain. In some tribes the men 
take matters into their own hands. The men of one encamp- 
ment march off to another in the neighbourhood, and there 
make a great noise, and are soused with water for their pains. 
Then they are given alms and sent about their business. Both 
customs are on the wane; but it is safe to prophesy that the 
women will be the last to abandon theirs. Less obvious is the 
idea underlying another old rain-making custom, now fast 
degenerating into a game occasionally played by boys in Kalat 
and other settled villages in times of drought. One of the 
boys acts as the pzvaka, dressed up like a little old man (for 
this is what the word means), with a hoary beard of cotton- 
wool on his chin, a felt cap on his head, a zor or felt coat on 
his back, and a string of Gungaru or bells jingling about his 
waist. Round his neck his comrades put a rope and drag 
him through the village. And when they come to a door, 
they stand and shout this Dehwari doggerel : 


The buffoon! The old mannikin / 

Down fell the grain-bin 

On top of poor granny ! 
This is the signal for the goodman of the house to come out 
with an offering of money or grain. And the pzraka shakes 
himself and makes his bells jingle and bellows like a camel, 
while the boys shout in chorus : 


Good luck to the house of the giver / 
And a hole in the bin of the miser ! 


And so they move on from house to house. In the end their 
collections are clubbed together, a pottage is prepared and 
distributed among the people, and the game is closed with 
prayers for rain. I suppose the pzvaka’s bellowing and the 
jingling of the bells are imitative of thunder and the swish of 
rain, but I can volunteer no explanation for his general get- 
up, unless his snow-white is imitative of snow; the game 
at any rate is generally played in the uplands in the late 
autumn.” 1 


2? D. Bray in Census of India, 1911, vol. iv. Part i. pp. 65 sg, 
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An instructive account of the rain-making ceremonies 
observed by the Bechuanas and other inhabitants of the arid 
Kalahari Desert in South-west Africa runs as follows: 
“ Another of the witch-doctor’s functions was rain-making. 
There were regular guilds of rainmakers. In an arid country 
like South Africa, and especially in the Kalahari region, rain- 
fall is the all-important subject.. If it is abundant, the crops 
will be abundant also, but if it is scanty, as last season’s was 
(1921-22), there is sure to be a shortage of food. Natives are 
improvident as a rule, and were more so in their heathen days 
than they are now, and the old Bechuanas were no exception 
to the rule. In times of prolonged drought man and beast 
both suffer, and there is a famine, with the result that the 
stock die, and the natives are hard put to survive. In the old 
days the chief was the great rainmaker of the tribe. He was 
not only the temporal but the spiritual head of the tribe, and 
it was his duty to see that the fertilizing showers descended 
upon the land. There is little doubt that the chieftainship 
evolved from the priesthood. The highest compliment that 
the natives can pay to the memory of a departed chief is to 
say that he was a great rainmaker, and a man who was suc- 
cessful in this line was likely to become not only wealthy but 
powerful, and very likely eventually become chief. Tradition 
bears this supposition out. Many chiefs would not tolerate 
any rivals, no matter how successful they might be. When 
there was a drought the chief, if he was not the rainmaker, 
used to send to the witch-doctor by night, and everything 
must be done secretly if it is to be successful. The old Bec- 
huanas would not tell folk-tales before sunset lest the clouds 
should fall on them. The messenger must not look behind 
him, nor drink water, but when he gets near the rainmaker’s 
abode he must bathe in a pure stream, because this will assist 
the rain to come. The rainmaker uses his own spells to 
produce the rain. He must smear himself with mud and 
pour out libations of beer and water to the ancestral spirits to 
send therain. Then the chief must sacrifice an ox of a peculiar 
colour, for a good deal depends on that. If these ceremonies 
are not successful in drawing from the sky the fertilizing fluid, 
the rainmaker orders the chief and his people to go to the 
mountains or hills with their cattle. They must drive these 
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beasts to the highest points, and kill antelopes and monkeys, 
and throw stones into all the holes and gorges. From any- 
thing they kill they must remove the entrails and cast them 
into the streams and water-holes, as nothing must be brought 
back with the bodies. Women must also uproot plants and 
shrubs and cast them likewise into the streams and water- 
holes. It has already been suggested that some of the old 
Bechuanas used to offer human sacrifices in cases of extreme 
drought, but doubt was expressed as to the reality of this. At 
the same time a Christian native told me that when he was a 
small child he remembered seeing some little girl children 
being buried up to their necks in the earth, while the mothers 
kept up a terrible howling pula, pula (rain, rain) all the time. 
These children nearly died of thirst and exposure. He did 
not remember if there was plenty of rain afterwards. Some- 
times the contents of the gall bladder of the black sheep or 
goat was cut out and drunk by the rain-doctor, while he 
anointed his body with some of it mixed with medicines. 
The idea was that as it blackened his own body, so it would 
turn the clouds black and cause them to rain.” 1 

Among the Bavenda, a tribe of the Northern Transvaal, 
there are professional rainmakers who resort to many different 
devices in order to produce the desired and needed rainfall. 
For example one rainmaker powders up some dried crab and 
fukwe bird, whose cry is regarded as the harbinger of rain, 
and mixes it with some refuse disgorged from the river when 
last in flood. He puts some of this mixture on to a small 
piece of broken pot over a fire which he lights on the veranda 
of his hut. As soon as the fumes from the potsherd begin to 
rise he goes into his hut, shuts the door and covers himself up 
with blankets. Before long he begins to sweat and he stays 
shut in his hut all day, completely enveloped in his blankets 
and sweating freely. ‘Towards evening a small cloud is sup- 
posed to appear in the sky, drawn thither by the smoking 
powder, and presently the clouds are said to increase and rain 
to fall. The idea is that the powder goes up into the sky, and 
its constituents, all closely associated with water, there form 
rainclouds that turn into drops and fall, induced by the per- 
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spiration of the man in the hut. Another rainmaker plays a 
native horn and dances vigorously until he is bathed in sweat. 
As the sweat drops from his body so it is believed that rain 
will soon drop from the clouds. 

Among the Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia 
the rainmaker employs various charms based on the principle 
of homoeopathic or imitative magic. Thus, for example, 
“ taking a pot he puts into it some roots of the Mutimbavhula 
tree and some water. Then holding a small forked stick 
between the palms of his two hands he twirls it round in the 
liquid, producing froth (éovhu). Some of this froth he throws 
in all directions, the idea being that it will collect the clouds. 
Then another kind of medicine is burnt, and throws up a 
dense smoke which is supposed to have some connection with 
clouds. The ashes are put into a pot of water, so that the 
water becomes very black—another reference to black clouds. 
Then he once again twirls his stick (¢upusho) in this mixture— 
to gather the clouds. As the wind brings up clouds, so will 
the movement of his stick. All the time this is going on the 
people are singing and invoking the praise names of Leza. 
One refrain is: 


Tuendele o muyoba, Leza, kowa! 
Come to us with a continued rain, O Leza, fall ! 


When the operation is completed, the medicine is poured on 
the ground, the pot is covered and left there by the little 
huts.” 2 In this case the ritual of homoeopathic or imitative 
magic is reinforced by the religious rite of a prayer addressed 
to the supreme sky-god Leza, that he may come down to earth 
in the form of rain. 

Among the Ibo of Southern Nigeria a magician or doctor 
attempts to make or stop rain by the use of certain stones. 
If he wishes to bring rain, he takes the stone out near the 
eaves of his house and makes a fire with grass and oil-bean 
wood ; as the smoke rises the heavens are believed to grow 
black with clouds. If he wishes to stop the rain he waves a 
broom towards the sky, takes the stone back into the house, 
and covers it up, pulls away the first grass from the fire and 

tH. A. Stayt, The Bavenda (Lon- Jla-Speaking Peoples of Southern 
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puts on another kind. Another method of these Ibo rain- 
makers is to offer a long prayer to a deity or spirit called 
Amade Awha, at the conclusion of which the rainmaker 
begins to weep. As his tears fall to the ground, so will the 
raindrops soon begin to drop from the clouds. Some chew 
certain leaves and spit them out, while others eject water in 
the direction in which it is wanted to come, no doubt in 
imitation of a shower.? 

When the Berbers of North Africa desire to procure rain 
they take a large wooden ladle which is used for drawing 
water, dress it up as a bride, and carry it about in a proces- 
sion, followed by women and children. From time to time 
the doll is sprinkled with water, and the procession collects 
contributions which are used afterwards to defray the expense 
of a feast held either in the bed of a stream, or on a threshing- 
floor, or on one of the mountain-tops where the ceremonial 
fires are kindled at the solstices. This ceremony for the pro- 
curing of rain is known and practised throughout North 
Africa, from the Atlantic to the Cyrenaica.? 

In times of severe drought the Arabs of Marsa Matruh, 
the classical Paraetonium to the west of Alexandria, perform a 
rain-making ceremony as follows: “‘ The owners of several 
fields club together and contribute each some article of cloth- 
ing, in which a pole or stake is dressed to represent a woman. 
This wooden dummy is called Zarafah. The Arabs take 
then this Zarafah and carry it round their fields, shouting ya 
zarafah haty er-rafaah-t. The meaning of these words is 
somewhat obscure.... When the procession of the Zarafah 
is ended the dummy is stripped, the clothing and finery restored 
to the lenders, and the wooden stock is thrown away.” 3 

Primitive peoples commonly believe that they can stop as 
well as produce a fall of rain by magic. In order to stop 
rainfall they often resort to the agency of fire, doubtless with 
the notion that the heat of the fire will dry up the water of the 
rain. Thus in Uganda, when the rain was very heavy and 
the lightning severe, the Baganda used to make fires which 
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gave forth volumes of smoke, to keep the clouds from falling ; 
and they beat drums to let the god Gulu know where they 
were, that he might not hurt them with lightning.! The 
Berbers of Morocco similarly employ the agency of fire to stop 
the rain. Thus at Tachgagalt they think that to extinguish 
a firebrand with rain-water will suffice to dispel the rain and 
bring back fine weather. At Tanant this rite is performed by 
a young boy, born after the death of his father : he exposes 
himself to the driving rain with a firebrand in his hand, and 
he returns to shelter when the torch is extinct. At Amanouz 
people think that they can arrest the fall of rain by exposing 
to it a boulder or pebble which they have carefully passed 
over a fire.” 

A similar mode of stopping the fall of rain is practised in 
Southern India. ‘‘ When the tanks and rivers threaten to 
breach their banks, men stand naked on the bund, and beat 
drums; and if too much rain falls naked men point fire- 
brands at the sky. Their nudity is supposed to shock the 
powers that bring the rain and arrest their further progress. 
According to Mr. Francis, when too much rain falls, the way 
to stop it is to send the eldest son to stand in it stark naked, 
with a torch in his hand.” 3 In Gujarat, to arrest the fall of 
rain, some people ask naked boys to throw burning coals into 
the rain water. Sometimes it is prescribed that the burning 
coals which are thrown into the rain-water must first be passed 
between the legs of a person born in the month of Phalgun 
(February-March). Among the Garos of Assam “ when rain 
has been too constant and sunshine is desired, the salaksoa 
or ‘burning of the sun’ ceremony is observed. This ceremony 
is the reverse of that for rain, for whereas, in the latter, water 
is poured out to bring rain, in the former fires are lighted 
round about rocks to bring warmth and sunshine. In this, 
as in the rain ceremony, a goat or fowl is offered up.” ê 
Among the Palaungs of Burma “ if too much rain has fallen, 
and there is no sign of fine weather, a calabash is filled with 
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water and corked with a loosely fitting piece of wood, wrapped 
round with leaves. It is then suspended over a fire, with the 
mouth downwards. A certain amount of water escapes and 
trickles out, dropping down into the fire: this is supposed to 
stop the rain. Before hanging up the calabash an incantation 
is said.” 1 In Buin, one of the Solomon Islands, when people 
wish to make rain they throw the leaves of a certain species of 
tall palm into water, and when they wish to stop the fall of 
rain they throw the leaves of the same palm into a fire.? 
Elsewhere I have dealt with the remarkable belief of 
some primitive peoples which associates twins with water and 
especially with rain? The Bavenda of the Northern Trans- 
vaal think that if twins are not buried near water, the rain will 
not fall.4 Speke was told by one of his men that in Nguru, 
one of the sister provinces to Unyanyembe, as soon as twins 
are born they are killed and thrown into water, lest drought 
and famine or floods should oppress the land. Further he 
was told that in the province of Unyanyembe, if a twin or 
twins die, for the same reason they are thrown into water.® 
The magician who undertakes to make or stop rain often 
seeks, on the principle of homoeopathic magic, to assimilate 
himself to the phenomenon which he desires to produce. In 
short, if he wishes to make rain, he must himself be wet: 
if he wishes to make dry weather, he must himself be dry.® 
Thus among the Gagou, a tribe of the Ivory Coast in West 
Africa, when a magician is performing his ceremony for 
stopping the rain he must not himself touch water or drink 
it or bathe in it; on the contrary when he is performing a 
ceremony to cause rain he must drink as much water as he can, 
and bathe in it incessantly.” Among the Ekoi of Southern 
Nigeria a certain chief was said to be able to produce rain by 
drinking water mixed with magic potions or to stop the 
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downpour by abstaining from taking water for two or three 
days at a time, but during this period he was not debarred 
from drinking palm wine.’ Among the Bakongo of the 
Lower Congo on the day when a magician is about to perform 
a ceremony for the stopping of rain he may not drink water nor 
wash himself. But on the contrary when he desires to produce 
rain he takes certain leaves and. puts them into a stream and 
then dives under the water. When he returns to the surface 
the rain is supposed soon to fall.? Among the Boloki, a 
tribe of the Upper Congo, “ when a storm threatens to break 
during the funeral festivities of a man the people present 
will call the beloved child of the deceased and giving him 
(or her) a lighted ember from the hearth with a vine twined 
round it, will ask him to stop the rain. The lad steps for- 
ward and waves the vine-encircled ember towards the horizon 
where the storm is rising, and says, ‘ Father, let us have fine 
weather during your funeral ceremonies.’ The son after 
this rite must not drink water—he may drink sugar-cane 
wine—nor put his feet in water for one day. Should he not 
observe these prohibitions the rain will fall at once. When 
it is desirable to have rain the native takes down from the 
shelf some sticks which have ‘ medicine ’ bound round them 
and plunges them into water mixed with arrowroot leaves, 
and then the rain will soon begin to fall. It is rarely that 
they have to resort to the rain-doctor to bring rain, as the 
rain falls with great regularity all the year round.” 3 The 
Lesa, a tribe of the Belgian Congo, possess a charm which is 
believed to prevent rain from falling. It consists of a pot 
containing some gray matter and the skeleton of a serpent. 
Whoever employs this charm to prevent rain from falling 
must abstain from drinking water for nine days. Otherwise 
the charm will be without effect. The Suk, a tribe of Kenya 
in East Africa, endeavour to procure rain by plunging a child 
of the Terit clan in a stream." 

Among the Bare’e-speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes 
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when the weather is dry and you wish it to remain so, you 
must not pronounce the word “‘rain’’, or the rain will think that 
it is called for and will come. Hence in Pakambia, where 
thunder-storms are very common, the word rain may not be 
pronounced throughout the year, and the term ‘tree-blossoms’ 
is substituted for it. Further, rain may not be mentioned 
during harvest-time, and a fire is kept burning in the rice- 
fields to prevent rain from falling. Drought may be con- 
firmed by abstaining from bathing and drinking water. The 
rain-doctor (sando) who is to drive away rain must not come 
into contact with water; he does not bathe nor wash his 
hands; he drinks only palm-wine ; and in crossing a brook 
he does not put his feet in the water. He builds a small 
hut in the rice-field, and in the hut he keeps a fire constantly 
burning. He also keeps by him a packet of leaves and bark 
of certain trees and plants, which have a power of driving 
away rain in virtue of their names. If the rain-doctor after- 
wards wishes to cause rain, he has only to sprinkle water on 
his fire and the rain pours down. To drive away rain, he 
blows lime towards it.! Among the Bukaua of Northern 
New Guinea, while a rain-maker is engaged in his profes- 
sional duties he must rub his hair with black earth, put black 
spots on his face, and bathe every morning, stretching his arms 
out over the surface of the sea and calling for rain. It is 
believed that the sky will then darken, and the rain fall in 
torrents.? The Indians and Negroes of Guiana think that if 
during heavy rain you refrain from washing the inside of 
your pots the rain will stop; or at least to plunge the pots 
into the water would cause the rain to redouble.’ 
Sometimes rain-charms operate through the influence 
or spirits of the dead. Thus among the Bare’e-speaking 
Toradyas of Central Celebes, the rain-maker will sometimes 
sprinkle water on the grave of a chief, and pray to the dead 
man to send rain. Further he will hang a bamboo full of 
water over the grave so that the water drips on it constantly 
through a small hole in the bamboo.’ Thus he combines the 
religious ritual of prayer with a ceremony of homoeopathic 
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or imitative magic, by dripping water in imitation of rain. 
Among the Palaungs of Burma “ freshly picked tea leaves are 
sometimes offered at the end of the dry season to the spirit of a 
stream or spring, so that plentiful rains may fall on the tea 
gardens. If there has been a long period of drought, and 
the tea gardens are greatly suffering from want of rain, cooked 
rice is offered there to Ta Pan-and Ya Pan (‘ Grandfather 
Pan’ and ‘Grandmother Pan’), two spirits, husband and wife, 
who specially watch over the gardens. If this offering fails 
to bring rain, the Elders and other men in the village assemble 
on a moonlight night chosen by a wise man. They take 
charcoal—from any fire—grind it to powder, and blacken 
their faces with it. They do not wear the hair knotted as 
usual on the top of the head, but combed straight back over 
the shoulders. They go to a graveyard, strip themselves of 
all their garments, and streak their naked bodies with char- 
coal to imitate the stripes of a tiger. They then crawl three 
times round a newly-made grave, on their hands and knees, 
scratching the ground and growling like tigers. After they 
have finished crawling round the grave they take one of the 
poles from the bier on which a coffin has been carried to the 
graveyard (these biers are left upon the grave), and they carry 
the pole back to the village. When they arrive they ride 
astride on the pole as a child rides on a stick, and in this way 
they go from one end of the village to the other. When they 
reach the farther end they throw the pole into the jungle. 
No incantation is said with this performance. The wise 
man who described it to me said that he had seen the whole 
ceremony more than once. Sometimes they, at first, simply 
fetch the pole from a grave and lay it in a stream of water ; 
but if this does not bring the rain, the more elaborate per- 
formance takes place.’’! In this curious ceremony the 
simulation of tigers by the rain-makers at the grave may 
perhaps be intended to intimidate the dead man, and so 
induce him to comply with their wishes by sending the 
needed rain. 

In some parts of Southern India it is believed that if the 
bodies of lepers are buried rain may not fall. Hence in cases 
of prolonged drought the corpses of such persons are some- 
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times disinterred and thrown into a river or burned. “ Some 
years ago a man who was supposed to be a leper died, and 
was buried. His skeleton was disinterred, put into a basket, 
and hung to a tree with a garland of flowers round its neck. 
The Superintendent of Police, coming across it, ordered it to 
be disposed of.” + 

Speaking of Persia, an Arab traveller of the tenth century, 
Ebn Haukal, says, “ In the city of Sus (Susa) there is a river, 
and I have heard that, in the time of Abou Mousa Ashoari a 
coffin was found there: and the bones of Daniel the Prophet 
(to whom be peace!) were in that coffin. These the people held 
in great veneration and in time of distress or famine from 
droughts they brought them out and prayed for rain.”? An- 
other mediaeval Arab geographer has recorded that a certain 
prince, named Selman, who had been slain in battle with the 
Khazars, was placed in a coffin and deposited in their temple 
by the victorious Khazars. And afterwards in times of 
drought they used to bring forth the coffin and thus procure 
rain for their fields. In reference to this custom an Arab 
poet of Selman’s tribe affirmed that the merits of Selman 
“ obtain for the country a plentiful rain.” 3 

Among the Bavenda, a tribe of the Northern Transvaal, 
prolonged drought is often ascribed to the anger of an ances- 
tral spirit. When the identity of the offended spirit has been 
ascertained, all the people are summoned to do the sacred 
tshikona dance, either in a village within hearing distance of 
the grave, or in the forest near the grave. Meanwhile the 
chief, attended by his relatives, visits the grave and there 
performs a certain ceremony called Phasi madi, after which 
he deposits upon it the contents of the stomach of an ox. He 
beseeches the spirit to withdraw his anger and not to let the 
earth get hot and his descendants starve for want of water. 
Near Timgad in Algeria, in a time of drought, a modern 
traveller found the Mohammedan peasants breaking into 
the grave of a holy man in order to pour water over his 
bones as a charm to procure rain. He was informed by a 
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native that this mode of procuring rain in times of drought 
was often practised in the neighbourhood.? 

Again, animals of various species are often employed in 
charms to make or stop rain.2 Often it is prescribed that 
animals employed for this purpose must be black, doubtless 
with reference to the blackness of rainclouds. Thus among 
the Bagesu, a cannibal tribe inhabiting the slopes of the lofty 
Mount Elgon, in cases of prolonged drought “ the rain-maker 
may consent to take the extreme measure of climbing the 
mountain and paying a visit to the deity on the top, a step 
which he asserts is fraught with danger and may cost him his 
life. A black ox is brought, and a quantity of beer, which 
are taken up the mountain by several village elders who 
accompany the rain-maker to a plateau near the mountain 
top. Here the ox is killed and eaten by the company, with 
the exception of one leg, at a sacred meal at which the blood 
is offered to the god. The leg is carried up the mountain to 
a priest who lives near a large pool in which is said to be a 
large snake which is the god. This pool is the spring which 
supplies many waterfalls upon the mountain. The priest 
takes the meat and hears the request of the rain-maker. The 
priest and rain-maker now make a trough of clay near the 
pool and pour the beer into it. The priest then stands near 
the trough and puts a long beer-tube into the spring in order 
to suck a little water through it. The snake resents this, for 
it guards the spring against any person drawing water from 
the pool. It is said to capture any man who rashly attempts 
todoso. When, therefore, the priest attempts to draw water, 
the snake darts forth and winds its deadly coils around him, 
but the odour of the beer saves him, for the reptile smells it, 
hastily uncoils itself, drinks the beer and is soon helplessly 
drunk. As soon as the men see it is helpless they break its 
fangs and proceed rapidly to fill a number of water-pots 
from the sacred spring, arranging them round the pool. 
The water thus drawn and set on the top of the mountain will 
without fail bring rain which will continue to fall daily until 
the priest takes steps to stop it by emptying the pots again. 
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The rain-maker descends the mountain with the elders who 
have waited for him on the upper plateau and in a short 
time rain begins to pour down. The rain-maker now waits, 
knowing that the people will soon come with offerings and 
requests to have the rain stopped. When the people have had 
enough rain and see that their crops will spoil for want of 
sunshine, they go in a body to the rain-maker to beg for sun- 
shine. The rain-maker has now to make a second visit to 
the serpent-god with an offering of beer, and has to go with 
the priest through a similar performance to that above 
described in order to make the god drunk, after which he 
empties the pots and turns them bottom upwards to ensure 
sunshine. Thus the harvest is assured, the seasons are 
readjusted, and the year proceeds in its proper course.” 1 
Among the Basoga of the Central District in Uganda, 
“there are very special ceremonies for rain-making. The 
chief of the district is responsible for the weather. He is 
believed to have power to send either rain or sunshine at will ; 
he can give or withhold as he pleases. Hence, when there 
is a prolonged drought and the crops are suffering, the people 
go in a body and beg rain from him, asking him to use his 
influence to make the rain fall. Should it come in a few days, 
they are happy; but, should it still delay they reassemble and 
abuse the chief roundly for his callous behaviour, and demand 
that he shall exert himself and cease to be so idle. This 
generally has the effect of rousing the chief, who makes an 
effort to obtain the needed rain. He calls together the leading 
medicine-men of the district and commands them to bring 
the herbs needed for the great ceremony of rain-making. 
Three black animals are brought, a black cow, goat, and fowl; 
these are killed, and their blood is caught in vessels. Fires 
are lighted in an open space near the chief’s house and large 
pots are placed on them containing the blood of the animals, 
mixed with water and herbs, which is boiled until only a thick 
substance remains. As the steam rises, prayers are offered 
to the god of rain. The meat of these animals is eaten by 
the chief and the medicine-men. The medicine-men mix 
the blood and the herbs from the pots into two balls, one for 
the house of the chief and the other for the house of the 
1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, pp. 183 sg. 
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principal medicine-man. Each ball has a stick in it, and a 
medicine-man carries them and places one on each house. 
Each day these balls are taken and smeared with some of the 
fat taken from the animals sacrificed, until the rain comes. 
When rain comes and food is obtained, the people take pots 
of beer to the chief as a thank-offering, and a black ox to the 
medicine-man, in order that he may have fat for his fetishes.” t 

Among the Kikuyu, a tribe of Kenya, when the elders go 
to the sacred fig-tree to procure rain ‘‘ they sacrifice a ram, 
preferably a black one. If, on the other hand, they pray for 
rain to cease, the sacrificial ram is preferably a white one, 
though a red one may be used. After the sacrifice, the intes- 
tines are taken and tied round the stem high up in the tree. 
The melted tail fat is then poured at the foot of the tree and a 
strip of the meat and fat are hung on a branch.”? Among 
the Akamba, another tribe of Kenya, “‘ a black goat should be 
sacrificed for rain; a red one is, however, occasionally used 
But whatever the colour of the animal sacrificed, it is very 
important that it should be entirely of one colour, and not 
spotted or parti-coloured. A parti-coloured animal would 
probably be considered as having some blemish.’’? 

Among the Wagogo of Tanganyika when a rain-maker 
fails to produce rain by his ordinary methods he sacrifices a 
black ox, cuts up the hide into strips, and ties them about 
the arms of the people, as a mode of hastening the tardy 
rainfall.4 

Among the Berbers of Morocco a very common ceremony 
for procuring rain is to lead a black cow round a village, an 
encampment, a mosque, or a chapel. It is especially prac- 
tised by the pastoral tribes and nomads of the Middle Atlas. 
Among the Ait Immour young girls lead a black cow round 
the sanctuary of some holy man, singing the while. They 
then return to the mosque, where their procession disperses. 
Among the Ait Bou Zemmour anaged woman leads theanimal 
by the ear three times round the little tent set up in the middle 
of the camp, which serves at once for the school and the 
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mosque. The other women follow her. Among the Zem- 
mout the custom is first of all to overturn the tent which 
serves as a mosque, then to lead the cow round the camp. 
The women remaining in their tents sprinkle with water the 
cow and the women who lead it. For this ceremony they 
generally choose a black cow, because black is the colour of the 
clouds that discharge rain. In order to stop rain the women 
of Aith Ndhir take a dog and lead it round the encampment 
by a string which is wound round the body of the woman, and 
as they lead it they say, ‘‘ Come, come, dog, thy mistress is 
overwhelmed by distress.” Other Berbers employ a cat in 
ceremonies to stop rain, on account of the well-known aversion 
of cats to water. Thus at Tachgagalt an old woman attaches 
two black cats to her spindle, and with the cats as a team she 
ploughs the dunghill outside of her house. At Aith Sadden, 
when the rain falls too abundantly, a woman will tie up a 
cat and give it a sound beating, while she says, “ Cat, cat, 
the rain will never fall.”? Many other ceremonies observed 
by the Berbers for the procuring of rain by means of black 
cows are described by E. Westermarck. In these cere- 
monies, if the cow should urinate it is accepted as a sure sign 
that rain will fall soon. (See his volume, Rztual and Belief 
in Morocco (London, 1926, vol. ii. pp. 264 sqg.). In long- 
continued drought the Looboos of Sumatra try to make rain 
by bathing a cat.® 

Again, frogs are often associated with rain-charms, in 
virtue, apparently, of their relation to water. Thus, for 
example, among the Bhatra, a primitive tribe of the Bastar 
State in the Central Provinces of India, when it is desired to 
bring on rain they perform a frog marriage, tying two frogs 
to a pestle and pouring oil and turmeric over them as in a real 
marriage. The children carry them round begging from door 
to door, and finally deposit them in water. Similarly, among 
the Gonds, the principal Dravidian tribe of India, ‘‘when there 
is drought two boys put up a pestle across their shoulders, tie 
a living frog to it with a rag, and go from house to house 
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accompanied by other boys and girls singing, 


Brother Frog, give rain, 
Let the rice and kodon ripen, 
Let my marriage be held. 


The frog is considered to be able to produce rain because it 
lives in water and therefore has control over its element. The 
boy’s point in asking the frog to let his marriage be held is 
that if the rain failed and the crops withered, his parents would 
be unable to afford the expense.”’! So in Southern India, to 
bring about rain, “‘ Malas, the Telugu Pariahs, tie a live frog 
to a mortar, and put on the top thereof a mud figure represent- 
ing the deity Gontiyalamma. They then take these objects 
in procession, singing ‘ Mother frog, playing in water, pour 
rain by potsfull.’ The villagers of other castes then come 
and pour water over the Malas. The Rev. S. Nicholson 
informs me that, to produce rain in the Telugu country, two 
boys capture a frog, and put it in a basket with some nim 
(margosa, Melia Azadirachta) leaves. They tie the basket 
to the middle of a stick, which they support on their shoulders. 
In this manner they make a circuit of the village, visiting every 
house, singing the praises of the god of rain. The greater 
the noise the captive animal makes the better the omen, and 
the more gain for the boys, for at every house they receive 
something in recognition of their endeavours to bring rain 
upon the village fields.” ? 

A Chinese charm to produce rain when it is wanted in 
spring, summer, or autumn, is as follows, They pierce a hole 
in the altar of the god of the soil, and connect the hole with 
the water channel at the back of the village. By thus moisten- 
ing the god of the soil they hope to incite him to produce a 
plentiful supply of the water which the ground sorely needs. 
Further, they arrange five frogs at haphazard on the altar of 
the god of the soil. By their croaking the frogs are thought 
to call for rain, and so to stimulate the god to produce the 
needed downpour.* 

Scattered about in the Caucasus are a number of com- 
munities of Mountain Jews, who differ essentially from 
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European Jews in language, religion, and custom. These 
Jews are zealous adherents of the Talmud. In time of 
drought the whole village assembles in the churchyard, fasts 
the whole day, and prays to the god to send rain, while the 
children march round the churchyard several times and call 
upon Semirei, the god of rain. Meanwhile some women 
have caught frogs and clad them in little coats. That is a 
pious deed, and the frogs, who cannot live without water, 
join their supplication for rain with the prayers of the 
people.! 

The Basoga of Uganda in Central Africa have, or rather 
formerly had, a remarkable way of producing rain by the 
sacrifice of a human victim. The custom has of course been 
abolished under English rule ; but it may be worth while to 
record it here, though it savours more of religion than of 
magic. The custom has been described by Canon Roscoe as 
follows: ‘‘ Another way of obtaining rain is by offering a 
human sacrifice to the god Kahango. This god is said to live 
in a deep hole in a part of the country known as The Pit of 
Kahango, where a priest dwells. A man is chosen by divina- 
tion, and is carried to the place of sacrifice. The victim is 
usually a cripple. He is laid near the edge of the pit on a bed 
of wild gourd creepers. The bearers are from a special clan 
who have this duty to perform. They also take with them an 
offering of a goat for a sacrifice and to supply the sacred meal 
with meat. As the victim is laid by the pit, the people say, 
‘You, Kahango, if it is you who are keeping off the rain, 
accept this sacrifice and let the rain come. [If it is not you, 
then give this man strength to get up and walk back to us.’ 
The people retire some distance away, and after a reasonable 
time has been given and the man has not come, they look to 
see whether he has been drawn into the pit ornot. Should he 
be missing, they kill an ox and eat a meal near the pit. The 
people say that it is seldom a man returns: he usually falls 
into the pit. The rain, they assert, invariably comes after 
such an offering. When the first-fruits are ready, some are 
taken to the god and presented to the priest, and afterwards 
the food may be consumed by all the clans concerned.” 2? 
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A much more innocent way of inducing or compelling the 
powers of Nature to produce rain is sometimes practised by 
the Looboos, a primitive people of Sumatra. They plant a 
banana stem in a stream. By thus imposing an obstacle to 
the flow of the current, they think that the stream will soon 
produce rain enough to swell its flow and so sweep away the 
obstacle.} E 

Chinese annals record that in the autumn of the year 
669 B.C. there was a great excess of rain, and that to arrest it 
the people sacrificed a human victim near the altar of the god 
of the soil.? ‘‘ Nearly every year petitions are incessantly put 
up to the rain-god to exert his powers on the parched earth, 
which cannot be planted until there is a rainfall. After 
prayers have been long continued with no result, it is common 
for the villagers to administer a little wholesome correction 
by dragging the image of the god of war out of his temple and 
setting him down in the hottest place to be found, that he may 
know what the condition of the atmosphere really is at first 
hand, and not by hearsay only.”* A less drastic method of 
dealing with the image of the god Shiva in India is to drench 
the image with water for the purpose of procuring rain in 
time of drought. For the same purpose, naked boys carry a 
characteristic emblem of the god from door to door and are 
drenched with water by the inmates. This is supposed to 
bring about the needed fall of rain.4 

Primitive man also believes that by his magic he can con- 
trol the sun, causing the luminary in case of need to shine and 
hastening or delaying its going-down.® Thus when the 
weather has been unusually cold the Arunta of Central 
Australia will sometimes construct upon a selected ceremonial 
ground a large coloured design representing the sun. Radiat- 
ing from a point upon a clear space, many lines are drawn 
with red and white vegetable down to represent the rays of 
the sun; and these are intersected at different distances from 
the central point by a number of concentric circles which 

1 J. Kreemer, of. cil. p. 327. Bombay, pp. 317 sq; id., Folklore of 
2 E. Chavannes, of. cit. p. 491. Konkan (Supplement to Indian Anti- 
3 A. H. Smith, Chinese Character- quary, xliii, 1914), p. 17. 
istics (Edinburgh and London, 1900), 5 Cf. The Golden Bough: The 
p- 305. Magic Art, etc., i. 311 $g9g. 
t R, E, Enthoven, Zhe Folklore of 
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represent the fathers of the tribe. The centre of the design is 
occupied by a stick which is supposed to incorporate some 
mystical and sun-creature known as Kuaninja Arrerreka.* 
By the construction of this effigy of the sun the Arunta no 
doubt hope to increase the solar heat, and so to put an end to 
the cold weather. In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon 
Islands, it is said that ‘“ a famous ancestor of the Mwara clan, 
belated on his journey, took the leaf of a ¢ea, a palm with red 
fruit, and caught the sun in a noose, and now not only Mwara 
clan men but others may do the same (may keep the sun from 
setting) by tying a knot with a zea leaf round a tree by the 
roadside. One may see many such along the roads.’’? 
The Kai of Northern New Guinea think that they can hasten 
the setting of the sun by throwing charmed stones at the 
luminary, and that they can delay its setting by binding it 
with grass knots upon which they have whispered the name 
of sun. In the magic of the hunt they call to the sun to send 
his rays through the thick covert of the tropical forest so that 
the hunter may have light whereby to see his prey. In the 
Loyalty Islands there used to be magicians whose special 
business it was to control the sun, but they were not very 
popular because the natives suffered much from the excessive 
heat of the sun, and were apt to lay the blame for their suffer- 
ings at the door of the solar magicians. They even insinuated 
sometimes that one such magician was trying to cause a 
famine in the land, so that many people would die of hunger 
and thus there would be more human flesh for food. It was 
one of the prerogatives of this functionary to proclaim a 
cannibal feast whenever he wished to do so. He had, how- 
ever, to observe certain rules and conditions which might be 
supposed to militate against the too frequent repetition of such 
orgies. Thus, for example, he would be obliged to sacrifice 
his own eldest son. This, the first victim, he would be obliged 
to have cut into a number of parts, corresponding to the 
number of districts in his chief’s dominion. Each portion 
would then be despatched by a special envoy accompanied by 
the following message: ‘ This is part of the body of my own 


3 H. Basedow, Zhe Australian Pacific, p. 263. 
Aboriginal, p. 265. 
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son.’ It was then held that the people were free to slay and 
eat each other.1 

In Yap, one of the Micronesian Islands of the Pacific, there 
was a magician who professed to direct the motions of the sun 
by pointing the ray of a sword-fish at it. It was believed that 
in this way he could bring the sun down from heaven to earth, 
or cause the sun to deviate from his path to the north, south, 
east, or west by pointing with the ray to the direction in which 
he wished the sun to go. He performed any of these feats at 
the bidding of the chiefs.? 

But the sun is not the only heavenly body which puny man 
attempts to coerce by his magic. At an eclipse of the moon 
the North Andaman Islanders attempt to frighten the lumi- 
nary into showing her bright face again by lighting the end 
of a bamboo arrow-shaft and shooting it in a bow in the direc- 
tionof the moon. Or they take plumes of shredded Jetrathera 

wood and blow them towards the moon.? 

Once more primitive man seeks to control the wind by his 
magic so that it may blow or be still at his bidding. Among 
the Baganda of Central Africa when a new king was crowned 
he sent to his paternal grandmother’s clan for a new fetish, 
Nantaba. The grandmother’s relatives prepared a gourd 
for the ceremony and also selected a tree of a special sort for 
the fetish. When all was ready, four men were sent to the 
place with a present of cowry-shells and a white goat from the 
king. Bark cloths were spread round the tree to catch the 
chips as it was cut down ; as soon as it was felled, the king’s 
grandmother hurried forward with the gourd, and, stooping 
down at the stump, held the gourd on it, with its mouth to- 
wards the quarter from which the wind came, so that the wind 
blew into it, making a mournful sound. She then placed 
some of the leaves of the tree in the neck of the gourd, and 
quickly covered it, while all the people shouted for joy that 
the wind had been captured. The gourd was stitched in a 
piece of goat-skin, and decorated with cowry-shells and beads, 
and called Mantaba. Thus adorned, the gourd was handed 

1 E, Hadfield, Among the Nativesof Bewohner von Jap,” in Anthropos 
the Loyalty Group (London, 1920), viii. (1913) p. 1053. 
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to one of the four messengers, who wrapped a bark-cloth 
round it and bound it to his person. He then carried it to 
the king, walking very slowly like a pregnant woman near 
the time of her delivery, and rested constantly. Indeed 
he was not allowed to walk more than two miles a day 
and was cared for like a delicate woman. On their return 
journey the messengers were not allowed to look on blood, 
and any meat which they ate was dried in the sun before 
it was cooked. When they arrived at the palace, a temple 
was built for the gourd, and one of the king’s wives, 
Kabeja, was appointed caretaker of it. The gourd with 
the captured wind in it was thought to be a goddess en- 
dowed with powers of fecundity. Whenever the wind blew 
strongly, drums were beaten in the enclosure of the temple, 
to draw off the attention of the imprisoned wind-spirit, and 
prevent it from escaping. Offerings of beer were made, and 
requests for children were addressed to the spirit. During 
the king’s life-time the fetish was honoured at Court, but 
when he died it was discarded, and the new king sent for a 
new fetish. 

When the natives of Loango are serving as sailors 
on European vessels and are overtaken by a great calm, 
if they wish to raise the wind they stroke the mast and 
rigging with their fingers, and whistle. They also shout 
lustily, clicking their tongues against the roof of their 


mouths, and crying, ‘‘ Come, wind, come.” They also 
invoke a fetish called Tiaba, which is specially made for 
overseas trade, saying, “ Bring wind, Tiaba, bring good 
wind.’”? 


When the Berbers of Morocco are about to winnow a heap 
of grain they plant a flag in the middle of the heap, because 
they think that the fluttering of the flag will raise a wind 
favourable to the operation of winnowing. The wind which 
they most desire to raise is the west wind, because it brings 
up clouds and rain. In the Ida Gounidif, if there is a dead 
calm when the winnowing is about to take place, the farmer 
informs his wife, who thereupon sweeps the ground about her 
mill with tufts of wool preserved for the purpose. After 


1 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 2 Die Loango Expedition, iii, 2, 
325 $g. P- 336. 
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plunging the tufts in water she fastens them to a wand of a 
carob tree, which she sticks in the heap’of grain which is to be 
winnowed. By this ceremony she intends to bring up both 
wind and rain. The Berbers think that any light object 
suspended in the air in swaying about with every breeze 
possesses the magic power of calling up the wind. Hence 
they will sometimes take the dried dung of an ass or a mule 
and hang it by a thread to the central pole of the mill, or to a 
stick inserted in the outside of the mill, and pointing towards 
the west, or to the gate of the farm, or to an angle of 
the terrace. Elsewhere a frog or a large black beetle is 
suspended under similar conditions to a pole of the mill or to 
the lower branch of a tree. They think that the wind is pro- 
duced by the animal, which does not cease to move its legs to 
and fro. The Ida Ouzzal provoke the west wind by hanging 
a schoolboy’s slate to the higher branch of a carob tree. 
Under the influence of the sacred words inscribed on the slate 
the leaves of the tree flutter and so call up the desired wind. 
At Timgicht an amulet is inscribed by a skereef and fastened 
to the highest branch of the tallest carob tree on the hills 
which dominate the village. It is believed in the same way 
that this will cause the leaves to flutter, and thus give birth to 
a wind. According to a common Berber belief the wind 
cannot blow if its progress is arrested by any obstacle. Hence 
when wind is wanted they will sometimes undo the tresses of 
their hair for the purpose of delivering the wind from the 
barrier which might prevent it from rising. Among the O. 
Yahya, when the time for winnowing has come but there is 
no wind the farmer will tell his women-folk, ‘‘ Unbind your 
hair, for I am going to winnow.” Among the Achtouken 
young girls act in the same way for the same purpose: they 
unloosen their tresses, and soak them with henna, then comb 
them out, praying for a wind. Among the Ida Ou Brahim 
when the desired wind obstinately refuses to rise they take a 
boy, the last born of an old woman, dress him in a brown 
garment, and lead him into the garden. From there they 
conduct him to the heap of grain that is to be winnowed, and 
having posted him with his face to the west, they tell him to 
whistle. The boy complies, and whistles at first feebly, but 
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louder afterwards, and as the whistle increases in sound so 
the wind rises proportionately." 

Among the Birhors of the Chota Nagpur in India the 
members of the different clans are supposed to be endowed 
with various magical powers, differing according to the 
region from which the ancestors of the clan originally came. 
“ Thus the Here Hembrom and the Khudi Hembrom clans 
are said to have powers over the weather. It is said that 
when high wind is approaching, if a man of either of these 
clans pours a jug of water on the Than (spirit-seat) or in front 
of the tribal encampment and bids the storm turn aside, the 
storm will immediately take a different direction, and even 
though it may blow hard on the country all around, the hill or 
jungle in which these clans may be encamping will remain 
quite calm and undisturbed. The reason why the men of 
these clans are said to be the malzks or masters of the storm 
is explained by saying that their Buru-dongas (mountain- 
gods) or Ora-bongas (home-gods) are situated to the north, 
which is the home of storms. Members of the Jegserza Latha 
clan, whose ancestral home and ‘ home-god ’ (Ora-bonga) are 
further north than those of the Here Hembrom and Khudi 
Hembrom clans, are credited with the power of controlling 
monsoon rains and high winds in the same way. But with 
regard to this clan, it is also said that their special power over 
monsoon winds and rain is derived from the spirit known as 
Bhir Dhir Pancho Panroa, who is the guardian of the mon- 
soon rains and who is specially propitiated by the men of this 
clan at their hams or spirit-seats. It is said that monsoon 
winds and rains will always abate their force when they 
approach a settlement of this clan.” 2 When high winds 
blow or hailstorms occur Birhor women throw a husking 
pestle on the courtyard, and this is said to make the wind 
abate its violence and the hailstones to cease falling.® 

In South China, ‘‘ our boatmen, we noticed, whistled for 
wind in the same fashion as our sailors do. I have noticed 
this often in Burma, and fancy it is common to most 
countries.” 4 


1 E. Laoust, of. cit. pp. 393 sg. 3 S. C. Roy, of. cit. p. 368. 
2 S, C. Roy, The Birhors, pp. 108 4 A. R. Colquhoun, Across Chryse 
Sq. (London, 1883), p. 52. 
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The houses of the Kai people, in Northern New Guinea, 
are perched on trees, and so are particularly liable to suffer 
from the violence of high winds. They personify the storm 
wind, which they believe to come from some distant cave. To 
abate the violence of the storm they take the jaw-bone of a 
wild animal and lay it on the fire, with a request to the storm 
that he will take the jaw-bone and leave the house in peace. 
To protect themselves further against its violence they fasten 
a spike or spear to the outward wall of the house with its point 
turned in the direction of the wind, so that when the wind 
comes the spike or spear may wound him in the stomach, and 
so repel him from the house. Or at every gust of the wind 
they take a club or a stone axe and strike the balcony of the 
house, saying, “ If you enter my house, I will beat your feet 
fatet 

Malay seamen seriously believe that they can cause the 
wind to blow by whistling. When the naturalist Hickson 
was approaching the coast of Celebes the wind suddenly 
failed, whereupon the native skipper whistled for it to come, 
first softly and then angrily.? 

When Spencer and Gillen were crossing Australia they 
came among the Warramunga, a tribe inhabiting the very 
heart of the continent. ‘‘ The day after we got there they 
were busy performing a wind ceremony, the object of which 
was to make the wind blow. There was no apparent need for 
the ceremony, as, at this time of the year, scarcely a day passes 
without a few strong gusts sweeping across the plains. How- 
ever, they firmly believe that they can make it blow or make it 
stop, just as they like. At one time, when they were decorat- 
ing themselves, the gusts were very unpleasant, and one of the 
other men told a wind-man to make it stop. Accordingly he 
shouted out to the wind, and, in a minute, there was a lull, 
and no one doubted but that this was due to the power of the 
wind-man. Next day it blew harder than ever, of course as 
a result of the ceremony, and we had a violent dust-storm—in 
fact a day hardly passed without one.” ? 

The Caribs of the West Indies had various modes of 


1 Neuhauss, of. cit, iii. 157. 8 Baldwin Spencer and F, J. 
2S. J. Hickson, A Naturalist in Gillen, Across Australia (London, 
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regulating the wind and the weather. When they saw a rain- 
cloud about to burst they whistled in the air and waved their 
hands in order to drive it away in another direction. In 
order to make the sea calm and lay a storm they chewed 
cassava root and spat it into the air and into the sea for the 
purpose of pacifying a certain spirit named Zemeen, who, 
they imagined was perhaps angry because he was hungry. If 
there was not a favourable wind an old man would strike the 
stern of the canoe with an arrow, after which the canoe would 
shoot ahead like an arrow.} 

In Europe the custom of whistling to raise the wind is very 
common. Many examples of it are cited by Mr. R. Lasch in 
a learned article.? 


2 De la Borde, “ Relation de 2 R. Lasch, “ Das Pfeifen und seine 
Porigine . . . des Caraibes,’ in Beziehung zu Damonenglauben und 
Receutl de divers voyages faits en  Zauberei,’ in Archiv für Religions- 


Afrique et en Ll’ Amérique (Paris, wissenschaft, vol. 18 (1915), pp. 589 
1684), p. 29. sgg. 


CHAPTER II 
MAGICIANS AS KINGS 


IN treating of the rise of magicians to political power as chiefs 
and kings I had occasion to notice the remarkable social 
system of the Australian aborigines, in which chiefs are 
conspicuous by their absence and their place of authority is 
taken on the whole by the old men of the tribe.t For this 
system of government by old men I coined the word geronto- 
cracy, which seems now to be generally accepted for this phase 
of social development. The system is found, though in a less 
marked degree, amongst other primitive peoples besides the 
Australian aborigines. 

On the system as it existed in Australia in the first half of 
the nineteenth century I may cite the evidence of E. J. Eyre, 
who was intimately acquainted with the aborigines of Central 
Australia, and afterwards attained to notoriety as Governor 
of Jamaica. ‘‘ There can hardly be said to be any form of 
government existing among a people who recognize no 
authority, and where every member of the community is at 
liberty to act as he likes, except in so far as he may be in- 
fluenced by the general opinion or wishes of the tribe, or by 
that feeling which prompts men, whether in civilised or 
savage communities to bend to the will of some one or two 
persons who may have taken a more prominent and leading 
part than the rest in the duties and avocations of life. Among 
none of the tribes yet known have chiefs ever been found to 
be acknowledged, though in all there are some men who take 
the lead, and whose opinions and wishes have great weight 
with the others. Other things being equal, a man’s authority 


1 The Golden Bough: The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 332 sqq. 
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and influence increase among his tribe in proportion to his 
years. To each stage of life through which he passes is given 
some additional knowledge or power, and he is privileged to 
carry an additional number of implements and weapons, as 
he advances in life. An old grey-headed man generally 
carries the principal implements and weapons, either for 
war or sorcery: many of the latter the women and children 
are never allowed to see, such as pieces of rock-crystal, by 
which the sorcerer can produce rain, cause blindness, or im- 
part to the waters the power of destroying life, etc. ; the sacred 
dagger for causing the death of their enemies by enchantment ; 
the moor-y-um-karr or flat oval piece of wood which is 
whirled round the camp at nights, and many others of a similar 
nature. I have not, however, found that age is invariably 
productive of influence, unless the individual has previously 
signalized himself among his people, and taken up a com- 
manding position when youth and strength enabled him to 
support his pretensions, and unless he be still in full posses- 
sion of vigour of mind and energy of character, though no 
longer endowed with personal strength. The grey head 
usually appears to be treated with respect as long as the owner 
is no encumbrance to those around him, but the moment he 
becomes a drag every tie is broken and he is at once cast off 
to perish. Among many tribes with which I have been 
acquainted, I have often noticed that though the leading men 
were generally elderly men from forty-five to sixty years old, 
they were not always the oldest ; they were still in full vigour 
of body and mind, and men who could take a prominent part 
in acting as well as in counselling.” 1 

Again, with regard to the Andrawilla tribe of East Central 
Australia, we read that “ there is no form of government. 
The old men of the tribe possess a large amount of power 
over the younger members from the fact that they perform all 
the important tribal ceremonies. The old men are supposed 
to be able to make rain, and inflict and cure diseases, and 
drive away devils (koochoo).” # 


1 E. J. Eyre, Journals of Expedi- Meeting of the Australasian Associa- 
tions of Discovery into Central Aus- tion for the Advancement of Science, 
tralia (London, 1845), ii. 315 sg. 1893, p. 518. 
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The same absence of effective chiefs and the same practical 
predominance of old men have been recorded among the 
aboriginal tribes of New Guinea. Thus with regard to the 
tribes inhabiting the western extremity of British New 
Guinea we are told that “ unlike most native countries, there 
is not in Papua a village head-man or any one person who 
could be regarded as responsible for his tribe or village. It 
is true that throughout the country there are tribal chiefs, 
but in most cases their authority counts for little, or is obeyed 
in special cases only. The war chief may lead in time of war 
or the ceremonial chief at the time of festivals, but there is no 
person whose authority is implicitly obeyed in all circum- 
stances. The government of a tribe, at least in the west, 
was carried on by a sort of council of old men who yarned 
over and came to some conclusion about knotty points, but 
it had no executive.” t Similarly with regard to the Orokaiva, 
a tribe inhabiting the extreme east of British New Guinea, 
we are told that “ there is no well-defined chieftainship among 
the Orokaiva, but merely a recognized ascendancy of the old 
men. The leader and ruler of any clan is the eldest of its 
men, provided he is not so old as to be incompetent, and 
provided always that his personality is equal to his position. 
It is consequently difficult to find a word which would corre- 
spond with our idea of ‘ chief,’ and unsatisfactory to use the 
English word ‘chief’, as too pretentious for even the most 
important of clan leaders.” ? 

Among these people, while there are no chiefs of the 
normal type, on the other hand magicians appear to have 
attained to a degree of social influence and authority which in 
time might develop into a regular chieftainship. Thus, for 
example, with regard to the natives of the Fly River in the 
western part of British New Guinea, we are told that “ politic- 
ally the sorcerers as a body, partly because they are among 
the elders of the village, and partly through the fear they 
impose, possess a deal of power. It is very largely on their 
advice that important tribal decisions are made. It is 
perhaps hardly necessary to say that every Papuan, no 
matter how civilized he is, believes firmly in sorcery and the 


1 W, N. Beaver, Unexplored New 2 F, E. Williams, Orokazva Society 
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power of the sorcerers.” ! Again speaking of the Girara 
tribes, Mr. Beaver, a good observer, says ‘‘ the chiefs of a 
village appear to have a little authority. The late chief of 
Barimo, a man combining the dual functions of chief and 
sorcerer, was one of the few men I have seen implicitly 
obeyed by his people.” 2? Once more with regard to the bush 
people of western British New Guinea, Mr. Beaver tells us, 
‘certain men are credited with supernatural powers either 
acquired or by inheritance, and the people are prepared to 
ascribe everything to them. The coast folk invariably say 
the bush people are powerful sorcerers and the bush people 
accuse each other of the same thing. Possibly and very often 
the sorcerer himself does nothing to shake this belief. Why 
should he? It is a source of power and wealth to him, whether 
it be black or white magic. When anyone dies from some 
unexplained cause, when a person dies from snake-bite (and 
in New Guinea no one except those killed in battle or the very 
aged die a natural death), when the crops fail, when there is 
too much rain or too little, it is all due to the sorcerer.” 3 
Once more, with regard to the Kiwai of British New 
Guinea, another good authority informs us that ‘“‘ the sor- 
cerer is found in every Kiwai village without exception. His 
influence is great, and the whole community stands in awe 
of him. He is a professor of magic and the natives have 
unbounded faith in his art and in the methods employed by 
him. He professes to have the power to cause sickness and 
death. He also claims to be able to counteract the evil forces 
he has set at work, and to restore a sick man to health.” 4 
Again the same writer observes that “‘ if the sorcerer should 
be angry he will say to a man: ‘ This is your last day ; you 
will not see the sun rise tomorrow.’ It seems impossible to 
believe that such a curse pronounced upon a man will cause 
him to sicken and die, but so great is the fear of the sorcerer 
and his charms that unless the curse be counteracted the 
condemned man will die. He gives up all hope and simply 
passes away.” With regard to the Yabim, a tribe of 
Northern New Guinea, we learn that the chief, though not 


1 Beaver, op. cit. p. 135. 4 E. Baxter Riley, Among Papuan 
2 Beaver, of. cit. p. 203. Headhunters (London, 1925), p. 278. 
3 Beaver, of. cit. p. 97. 5 E. Baxter Riley, of. cit. p. 280. 
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necessarily a magician, is very often such. He is chief and 
magician in one. 

In Kiriwina, one of the Trobriand Islands lying to the east 
of New Guinea, the functions of chief and magician appear 
to be similarly combined, as we learn from the following 
passage of the experienced missionary, Dr. George Brown. 
“ The Rev. S. B. Fellows gave me the following account of the 
beliefs of the people of Kiriwina (Trobriands group): The 
sorcerers, who are very numerous, are credited with the 
power of creating the wind and rain, of making the gardens 
to be either fruitful or barren, and of causing sickness which 
leads to death. Their methods of operation are legion. The 
great chief, who is also the principal sorcerer, claims the sole 
right to secure a bountiful harvest every year. This function 
is considered of transcendent importance by the people.” ? 

In Africa the political influence of the magician is very 
great. His office is often exercised by the chief or king him- 
self. In that continent a special function which the magician 
is called upon to perform is that of procuring rain, and the 
rain-maker often rises to be the chief or king of his tribe. 
Elsewhere I have dealt at some length with this branch of the 
subject,® but here I will adduce some fresh evidence. Thus 
with regard to the tribes inhabiting the valley of the Kasai, 
a tributary of the Congo, we are told that while the rule of 
the chiefs is absolute, a still greater influence is exercised over 
the people by the magicians or medicine-men. Faith in the 
power of these men is deeply rooted in the negro mind. The 
medicine-man concerns himself not only with the treatment 
of disease: he has medicines or charms against misfortune, 
wild animals, and enemies, and for good luck in hunting and 
in war, for the prosperity of the fields and soon. In short he 
is credited with the power of determining the weal or woe of 
the people in every department of life. Speaking of the 
Akamba or Kamba tribe of Kenya, the missionary Krapf tells 
us that ‘‘ wealth, a ready flow of language, an imposing per- 
sonal appearance, and, above all, the reputations of being a 


1R, Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu- Art and the Evolution of Kings, i. 
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magician and rain-maker, are the surest means by which a 
Mkamba can attain power and importance and secure the 
obedience of his countrymen.” 1 Among the Suk, another 
tribe of Kenya, there are two grades of chiefs, Lemurok or 
medicine-men and Lekatuknok or advisers. ‘‘ These two 
grades exist side by side, but there is not a Lemurok in each 
section. Each section has its chief, but there are at present 
only two Lemurok. The powers of Lemurok are based on 
their knowledge of magic, and nothing of importance can 
be initiated without their advice. Thus, if it is proposed 
to make war, the first thing to be done is to consult the 
Lemurok, who, if they approve, will demoralize their oppo- 
nents by magic. They do not fight themselves, but without 
their advice and spells nothing can be done. Again, if a 
man wishes to remove his cattle to some pasture, he must 
first consult the Lemurok, who know by their magic whether 
the place is fly-infected or suitable for cattle. They are also 
supposed to be able to foretell any cattle disease and are thus 
able to take precautionary measures.” ? 

Among the Bakerewe, who inhabit the largest island in 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, the rain-makers enjoy a great reputa- 
tion, for the making of rain is thought to be of the first im- 
portance by the people. Hence this office of rain-making is 
often reserved for the king: he is the great, the supreme, 
maker of rain for the country: and it is to him that his sub- 
jects address themselves as a last resort in times of drought. 
If he succeeds in his enchantments he soon becomes popular ; 
but if he fails he is universally despised and ruthlessly 
dethroned.? We have already seen that among the Basoga 
of the Central District, on the Northern shore of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, the chief is regularly expected to make 
rain for his people, and was roundly abused by them if he 
failed to answer to their expectations.! 

Among the Kuku, a tribe of the Upper White Nile, the 
most important personage is the Mata-lo-pion or the chief of 
water. He is credited with the power of making or stopping 


1 J. L. Krapf, Travels and Mission- 3 P. E. Hurel, “ Religion et vie 
ary Labours in East Africa (London, domestique des Bakerewe,” in Az- 
1860), p. 355. thropos. vi. (1911) p. 84. 


2 M. W. H. Beech, The Suk (Ox- 
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therain. Special virtue is attributed to him, and his functions 
are hereditary. He possesses a particular stone which is 
deposited permanently on the tomb of his father: it differs 
in no respect from the stones which the people generally use 
in grinding corn. It is large, round, and slightly hollow at 
the centre on the upper part. When the chief of water desires 
to make rain he pours water on the stone, and when he desires 
to stop the rain he removes the water from the hollow of the 
stone. In both cases he begins by offering food and drink 
at the tomb of his father, then he addresses his shade and begs 
him to grant his prayer, thus reinforcing the magical rite by 
the religious rite of prayer.? 

Again, speaking of the Bari, a tribe of Te Upper White 
Nile in Uganda, the Italian explorer Casati says that “they 
have not many superstitious practices, but their respect and 
veneration for the dispensers of rain are greater than those 
felt for the chiefs of the country. Exorcisms for rain are the 
source of great remuneration to those who practise them, but 
are often the cause of murder, especially when the forecast is 
not confirmed by facts.” ? In this tribe the rain-maker operates 
by means of a stone over which he possesses an occult power 
that makes him, we are told, virtually the king of the tribe.? 

Among the Mossi, a people of the Western Sudan, the 
power of making or stopping rain is attributed above all to 
the supreme ruler or king (zaba), the master of the life and 
death of his subjects. But indeed a similar faculty is ascribed 
by the people to every powerful man, and the missionary who 
reports the belief was himself invited to act as rain-maker. 
When the king wishes to make rain he brings out of his house 
a pitcher containing certain herbs which he fills with water 
tothe brim. If, on the other hand, he desires to stop the rain, 
he burns herbs of other sorts and the wind drifts the smoke in 
the direction in which he wishes the rain-clouds to depart. 
Or again he hangs the tail of a cow or a horse by a thread from 
a stick, and as the tail flaps in the breeze the wind drives 
away the clouds. Hence when the rainy season is approach- 

1 J. Vanden Plas, Zes Kuku * As to the rain-makers of the Bari, 
(Bruxelles, 1910), p. 293. see further C. G. Seligman and 
Brenda Z. Seligman, Pagan Tribes of 
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ing he sends one of his people to the market-place to get nuts 
of a certain sort from the women who have brought them 
thither, for these nuts are necessary ingredients of the charms 
which he concocts for the control of the rain.? 

The Berbers of Morocco believe that the whole welfare 
of the country depends upon a certain magical power (baraka) 
which they attribute to the Sultan of Morocco. On this 
subject Dr. Edward Westermarck tells us that “ it is on the 
Sultan’s davaka that the welfare of the whole country depends. 
When it is strong and unpolluted the crops are abundant, 
the women give birth to good children, and the country is 
prosperous in every respect; in the summer of 1908 the 
natives of Tangier attributed the exceptionally good sardine 
fishery to Mulai Hafid’s accession to the throne. On the 
other hand, in the reign of his predecessor the deterioration 
or loss of the Sultan’s davaka showed itself in disturbances 
and troubles, in drought and famine, and in the fruit falling 
down from the trees before it was ripe. Nay, even in those 
parts of Morocco which are not subject to the Sultan’s worldly 
rule, the people believe that their welfare, and especially the 
crops, are dependent on his daraka.”’? 

In Africa the rain-maker who fails to bring rain is often 
punished for his failure. Elsewhere I have given examples 
inflicted upon unsuccessful rain-makers.2 Here I may give 
a few others. Thus among the tribes inhabiting the eastern 
shores of Lake Tanganyika the kings are credited with the 
power of causing the rain to fall at the season when it is 
needed for the digging of the earth and the sowing of the 
seed. Ifthe rain does not fall at the due time, or is too scanty, 
the people lay the blame upon the king and tell him that he 
does not know his business. After that, if the drought still 
continues, the people take the matter into their own hand and 
depose the sluggard king. We have seen that the Bakerewe 
depose their king in a similar case of prolonged drought.® 
With regard to rain-makers among the Bagesu of Mount 
Elgon in Kenya we are told by Canon Roscoe: ‘ By con- 

1 P. E. Mangin, “ Les Mossi,” in 3 The Golden Bough: The Magic 
Anthropos, X.-xi. (1915-1916) p. 212. Art, etc., pp. 344 $99., 352. 
2? E. Westermarck, Zhe Moorish 4 Mgr. Lechaptois, Aux Rives du 
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stantly using their magical arts and seeking to influence 
others, and by their effort to regulate the supply of sunshine 
and rain, they have come to believe that they can bring about 
what is wanted, and the people have the utmost faith in their 
powers. These men have not always the happiest existence. 
There are days which for them are decidedly unpleasant, 
anxious days, full of evil omens. Rain does not always fall 
at the right moment, and crops suffer in consequence. The 
people then betake themselves to the rain-maker, carrying 
offerings and making requests for immediate showers of rain. 
If the rain comes in a day or two, all is well ; but should weeks 
pass without a shower, then the crops wither up and the 
people become angry and remonstrate with the rain-maker for 
not exerting himself and giving them what they require. 
Should the rain still be delayed, they attack him, rob him, 
burn down his house, and roughly handle him, even to doing 
him bodily injury.” 1 

The Ten’a Indians of the Yukon Valley in Alaska regard 
their shamans or magicians with great respect as supernatural 
beings, endowed with marvellous powers, in virtue of the 
familiar spirit (een) by which each of them is supposed to be 
attended. The Indian is proud of his shaman and boasts of 
his achievements, yet at heart he hates him, for to him are 
attributed many of the accidents and misfortunes which befall 
the people. For example, if a hunter has been out hunting 
and has failed to kill game he will impute his failure to the 
machinations of a shaman. Or ifa man is killed by accident, 
the people will think that some one of the victim’s relatives is 
a shaman, who intended to kill another shaman, missed his 
aim in consequence of the other’s familiar spirit, and involun- 
tarily killed another in his stead. Some years ago there lived 
on the Koyukuk river an unfortunate who was dumb, deaf, 
and blind: his condition was considered the natural and 
befitting punishment for his having taken back gifts which he 
had already bestowed on a shaman. It is natural, therefore, 
that among these Indians the magicians or shamans should 
be more feared than loved.? In South America the Kanamari 


1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, of the Tema Indians,” in Anthropos, 
p. 182. vi. (1911) pp. 718 sg. 
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Indians of the Amazon believed that neither sickness nor 
death was due to natural causes, but was the result of magic 
or witchcraft. Hence the magicians, who could thus dispose 
of the health and life of every individual, were greatly feared, 
and enjoyed an authority at least equal to that of the chiefs.’ 
Similarly, in the opinion of the Jibaros, a tribe inhabiting the 
upper waters of the Amazon, there is no such thing as natural 
death. Every disease, every death is considered as the result 
of an evil spell cast by an enemy through the medium of a 
sorcerer. Every tribe thus possesses its sorcerer or huzshinu, 
and as he who can cause the disease can equally heal it this 
person is at the same time the doctor; in Jibaro the same 
word designates the two functions. These sorcerers have a 
considerable power and influence on the life of the savages. 
They are feared and receive attentions from everybody, they 
are loaded with presents, but their situation is not exempt 
from perils ; of all the individuals of a tribe the sorcerer stands 
the greatest risk of perishing tragically, whether it be that a 
neighbouring people accuses him of having caused by his 
magic the death of one of their members, or whether it be that 
in the tribe itself he has excited the suspicions of the sons of a 
sick man whom he has not been able to cure, and who may be 
a member of the sorcerer’s own family. The fame of certain 
sorcerers extends sometimes beyond the limits of the group to 
which they belong, and people do not hesitate to go and seek 
them from a distance of eight or ten days’ march to bring 
them to the death-bed of a man of quality. It does not appear 
that this function is the privilege of certain families: it is 
rather the most intelligent men who, attracted by the advan- 
tages of the profession, gradually acquire by their skill and 
astuteness a reputation in the little circle where they live. 
Further, exorcism is always accompanied by the administra- 
tion of infusions of medicinal plants or of secret remedies, and 
the skilful sorcerers do not venture to treat a patient except 
when the case seems to admit of cure.’ 

Elsewhere I have shown some grounds for thinking that 
among the Malays the king or rajah may sometimes have been 


7 R. Verneau, “ Etude ethnogra- 2 Dr. Rivet, in L’ Anthropologie, 
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developed out of the magician.! The same question has more 
recently been discussed by a competent authority, who says : 
“ Are there traces of the magician in the Malay king ? 
Among some, at least, of the Proto-Malay tribes of the 
Peninsula the commoner chief or Batin is judge, priest, and 
magician. Between the old-world commoner chiefs of the 
matriarchal tribes of Negri Sembilan and the Raja ruler there 
are several ties. Liké the magician (and the European 
district officer !) both can influence the weather, a wet season 
will be ascribed to a cold constitution. Both are chosen from 
several branches of one family, theoretically from each branch 
in rotation, actually from the branch that happens to possess 
the candidate most suitable in years and character. Both, 
therefore, like the Malay magician, hold ‘ offices hereditary or 
at least confined to the members of one family.’ Like the 
Brahmin, the Malay ruler and the Malay magician have a 
tabu language. A king does not ‘ walk,’ but ‘ has himself 
carried’; he does not ‘ bathe,’ but is ‘ sprinkled like a flower’; 
he does not ‘live’ but ‘resides’; he does not ‘ feed’ but 
‘takes a repast’; he does not ‘ die’ but ‘is borne away.’ Of 
the dozen or more words constituting this vocabulary half are 
Malay, half Sanskrit. Shaman and ruler both have felt the 
influence of Hinduism. Like the magician, the ruler has 
wonder-working insignia of office. The tambourine and 
other appurtenances of the shaman will generate an evil spirit 
if not bequeathed to a successor. . . . According to an old 
account the State shaman of Perak was eligible for the Sul- 
tanate, and the Raja Muda, or heir to the throne, could 
become State shaman. Modern man has forgotten that in 
appropriating buffaloes with peculiar horns, albino children, 
turtles’ eggs, and other freaks of Nature, the Malay ruler 
started not as a grasping tyrant but as a magician, competent 
above all his people to face the dangers of the unusual and the 
untried. Forunder paganism, Hinduism, and Islam magician 
and raja dead and alive have been credited with supernatural 
powers.” ? 

Among the tribes of south-west Madagascar the regalia of 
the kings are regarded as deities and worshipped with prayer 


1 The Golden Bough: The Magic 2 R. O. Winstedt, Shaman, Sarva, 
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and sacrifice. They are lodged in a miniature house to the 
east of the palace. The little house is enclosed by a fence 
with two openings, one of them to the west for the entrance of 
worshippers and one to the east for the entry of the sacrificial 
animals. The regalia consist of the teeth of crocodiles. At 
his accession every king gets a new set of these teeth from a 
living crocodile, the largest teeth being chosen for the pur- 
pose. The crocodiles are supposed to devour only wicked 
persons, and to spare the lives of the good and innocent. In 
one case, at least, the crocodiles from which the teeth are taken 
live in a sacred lake.” 

In the House of Commons under Elizabeth it was openly 
asserted ‘‘ that absolute princes, such as the. sovereigns of 
England, were a species of divinity.” ? A relic of this belief 
in the divinity of English kings and queens was the notion 
that they could heal scrofula by their touch. Hence the 
disease was known as “ The King’s Evil.” On this subject 
the historian Hume, writing in the eighteenth century, 
observes: ‘“‘ Edward the Confessor was the first that touched 
for the king’s evil: The opinion of his sanctity procured 
belief to this cure among the people : His successors regarded 
it as a part of their state and grandeur to uphold the same 
opinion. It has been continued down to our time ; and the 
practice has been first dropped by the present royal family, 
who observed that it could no longer give amusement even to 
the populace and was attended with ridicule in the eyes of all 
men of understanding.’’? But though the belief in power by 
kings to heal scrofula by their touch has long ceased to be 
held by our sovereigns themselves and by educated people in 
general, it seems to linger among the ignorant and super- 
stitious, even in the twentieth century. On this subject Miss 
Sheila Macdonald, dealing with the folklore of Ross-shire, 
writes as follows: “ An old shepherd of ours who suffered 
from scrofula or king’s evil, often bewailed his inability to get 
within touching distance of Her late Gracious Majesty. He 
was convinced that by so doing his infirmity would at once be 


1 G. Julien, “Notes et observa- vii. (1926) pp. 1 sg. 
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cured. ‘ Ach no,’ he would say mournfully, ‘I must just be 
content to try to get to Lochaber instead some day, and get 
the leighiche (healer) there to cure me.’ The said leighiche 
is the seventh son of a seventh son, and as is well known, such 
people are credited with being able to cure not only king’s evil, 
but many other specific diseases.” 1 The belief that kings 
had the power to heal scrofula by their touch has been by no 
means confined to our English monarchs. It was claimed 
and exercised by French kings from Philip I in the eleventh 
century down to Louis XVI in the eighteenth. The 
miraculous gift was exercised for example by Louis VI, who 
reigned from 1108 to 1137. The sick flocked to him in crowds 
to be touched, and the king himself performed the ceremony 
with full confidence in its healing virtue.? In 1494 Charles 
VIII of France touched for the king’s evil at Naples.? 


1 S, Macdonald, ‘‘ Old World Sur- 
vivals in Ross-shire,” in Folk-Lore, 
xiv. (1904) p. 372. 

2M. Bloch, Zes Rots Thauma- 
turges (Strasburg, 1924), pp. 31, 401. 
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CHIEFS and others who claim to be incarnate human gods 
abounded among the Polynesians of the Pacific Islands. On 
this subject we have the excellent evidence of the American 
ethnographer, Horatio Hale, who shared in the American 
expedition to the Pacific of 1838-1842, while the Polynesian 
system of religion and polity was still in full bloom. After 
arguing that the Polynesian system of taboo may have origin- 
ated in the claims of some man either to communicate with 
divine powers or to be himself animated and pervaded by 
divine attributes, he proceeds as follows: ‘ A strong argu- 
ment in favour of this view of the origin of the tabu, is found 
in the fact that on nearly if not quite all the groups, there have 
been, at a very late period, men who have been regarded by 
the natives as partaking of the divine nature—in short, as 
earthly gods. At the Navigator Islands two such individuals, 
father and son, by name 7amafainga, had, for many years, 
down to the period of the first arrival of the missionaries, held 
the inhabitants in slavish awe, and ruled them by their will, 
by the dread of their supernatural power. At the Tonga 
Islands, though it is not known that any person is actually 
worshipped, as elsewhere, there are two high chiefs, whose 
official titles are Tuztonga and Vrati, and a woman, called the 
Tamaha, who are believed to be descended from gods, and 
are treated with reverence on that account by all, not except- 
ing the king, who regards them as his superiors in rank. In 
New Zealand the great warrior-chief, Hongi, claimed for him- 
self the title of a god, and was so called by his followers. At 
the Society Islands, Tamatoa, the last heathen king of Raiatea, 
114 
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was worshipped as a divinity. At the Marquesas there are, 
on every island, several men who are termed atua, or gods, 
who receive the same adoration, and are believed to possess 
the same attributes as other deities. In the Sandwich Islands, 
that the reverence shown to some of the chiefs bordered on 
religious worship is evident from a passage in a speech of 
John li (formerly a priest and now one of the best informed 
of the native orators) delivered in 1841, and published in the 
Polynesian for May 1, of that year, in which he gives an 
account of some of their ancient superstitions. He says, 
‘ Here is another sort of tabu which I have seen, namely, that 
relating to high chiefs, and especially to the king. They 
were called gods by some, because their houses were sacred, 
and everything that pertained to their persons.’ At Depey- 
ster’s Group, the westernmost cluster of Polynesia, we were 
visited by a chief who announced himself as the atua or god 
of the islands and was acknowledged as such by the other 
natives.” 1 

But possession by divine spirit is by no means always 
permanent: very often it is merely temporary, as in the case 
of priests or others who profess to give oracular utterances 
through a divine spirit who has entered into their bodies and 
speaks through them. In Fiji the priest used to give such 
oracles. The procedure has been described by the missionary 
Thomas Williams, one of the earliest and best authorities on 
the Fijian religion. He says: “ One who intends to consult 
the oracle dresses and oils himself, and, accompanied by a 
few others, goes to the priest, who, we will suppose, has been 
previously informed of the intended visit, and is lying near 
the sacred corner, getting ready his response. When the 
party enters he rises, and sits so that his back is near the white 
cloth by which the god visits him, while the others occupy the 
opposite side of the dure (temple). The principal person 
presents a whale’s tooth, states the purpose of the visit, and 
expresses a hope that the god will regard him with favour. 
Sometimes there is placed before the priest a dish of scented 
oil, with which he anoints himself, and then receives the tooth, 
regarding it with deep and serious attention. Unbroken 
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silence follows. The priest becomes absorbed in thought, 
and all eyes watch him with unblinking steadiness. In a few 
minutes he trembles ; slight distortions are seen in his face, 
and twitching movements in his limbs. These increase to a 
violent muscular action, which spreads until the whole frame 
is strongly convulsed, and the man shivers as with a strong 
ague fit. In some instances this is accompanied with murmurs 
and sobs, the veins are greatly enlarged, and the circulation 
of the blood quickened. The priest is now possessed by his 
god, and all his words and actions are considered as no longer 
his own, but those of the deity who has entered into him. 
Shrill cries of ‘ Koz au! Kot au !’ fill the air, and the god 
is supposed thus to notify his approach. While giving the 
answer, the priest’s eyes stand out and roll as in a frenzy ; 
his voice is unnatural, his face pale, his lips livid, his breathing 
depressed, and his entire appearance like that of a furious 
madman. The sweat runs from every pore, and tears start 
from his strained eyes, after which the symptoms gradually 
disappear. The priest looks round with a vacant stare, and 
as the god says ‘I depart,’ announces his actual departure 
by violently flinging himself down on the mat, or by suddenly 
striking the ground with a club, when those at a distance are 
informed by blasts on the conch, or the firing of a musket, 
that the deity has returned into the world of spirits.” 4 
Sometimes temporary incarnation or inspiration by a 
divine spirit is supposed to be produced by a draught of blood. 
Thus in the Mandaya tribe of the Davao district on Min- 
danao, one of the Philippine Islands, there is in each com- 
munity one or more persons, generally women, who are 
known as dallyan. These priestesses or mediums are versed 
in all the ceremonies and dances which their ancestors have 
found effectual in overcoming evil influences, and in retaining 
the favour of the spirits. When the women are about to 
give an oracle they place the images of the gods, made of a 
certain kind of wood, upon a small altar. A hog is brought. 
The chief priestess kills it with a dagger, and she and all the 
other women drink of the flowing blood, in order to attract 


1 T. Williams, Fi? and the Fijians Islands of the Western Pacific (London, 
(London, 1860), pp. 224 sq. Cf.J.E. 1853), p. 250, and L. Fison, Tales of 
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the prophetic spirit to themselves, and to give their auguries 
or the supposed utterances of their gods. Scarcely have 
they drunk the blood when they become as though possessed 
by an infernal spirit which agitates them and makes them 
tremble as does the person of a body with the ague or like 
one who shivers with the cold.! In the Mundjhulas, asub- 
division of the Gandmhali tribe in the Central Provinces in 
India there are certain devotees of the goddess Somlai in 
Sambalpur, on whom the inspiration of the goddess descends, 
making them shake and roll their heads. When they are in 
this state they are believed to drink the blood flowing from 
goats sacrificed in the temple.? 

Sometimes the animal sacrificed to a deity is thought to 
show signs that the deity has accepted the sacrifice by bodily 
movements of shaking or quivering which resemble, though 
on a smaller scale, the convulsive movements of the inspired 
priest himself. Thus among the Cheremiss of Russia they 
take the destined victim to the sacred wood and there pour 
water over the animal’s back, praying “‘ Great God, accept 
this animal which we present to you : it is for you: preserve 
it from the touch of human hand and from all defilement. 
Accept it in good grace, with our love.” If the animal 
trembles under the splash of the cold water, it is a sign that 
the god accepts it; but if it remains impassive they repeat 
the trial seven times. If after seven trials it still remains im- 
passive they reject it and take another victim.’ 

In Africa chiefs and kings have often claimed to be deities 
incarnatein their own person. Thus, for example, the Basango 
of the Zambesi ‘“‘ consider their chief as a deity, and fear to 
say aught wrong lest he should hear them: they fear both 
before him and when out of sight.4. In Urua, a country in 
the valley of the Lomami, a southern tributary of the Congo, 
“ Kasongo, or the chief for the time being, arrogates to him- 
self divine honours and power, and pretends to abstain from 
food for days without feeling its necessity; and indeed 
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declares that as a god he is altogether above requiring food, 
and only eats, drinks, and smokes for the pleasure it affords 
him.” 1 The Bambala, a tribe of the Bushongo nation to the 
south of the Congo, have a king whom they regard as a god 
on earth, all-powerful to maintain the prosperity of the country 
and people. On this subject the late eminent ethnographer, 
E. Torday, who discovered this divine king, writes as follows : 
“ My long conversations with them made the political situa- 
tion clearer than it had seemed at first. Its intricacy had its 
source in the dual position of the Nyimi (king) as temporal 
and spiritual chief. As the Prime Minister explained to me, 
to such people as the Bengongo and the Bangendi, the Nyimi 
was the King, the political chief of the country; if they 
rebelled, theirs was a political crime. But to the Bambala, 
the ruling tribe, he was also the head of the clan, the spiritual 
chief, the living representative of the founder, and, as such, 
sacred. Hence their frenzied jealousy of his honour; an 
insult to him was an insult to all the members of the clan, 
dead, living, and not yet born. They wanted him to defend 
this, their honour, at the risk of his life, at the risk of the 
nation’s existence. Nothing mattered so long as honour 
was satisfied. There was not one amongst them who would 
not have freely given his life to save the head of the clan the 
slightest humiliation ; as Chembe Kunji (god on earth) they 
loved him tenderly and resented the fact that he would not 
allow them to die for him. . . . In his own clan his position 
is really a more exalted one than that of the Mikado of Japan, 
for while in the latter country only part of the population 
professes the Shinto religion, the Bambala are all ancestor 
worshippers, and the Nyimi (king) is the living link that 
alone can join them through the chain of his one hundred and 
twenty predecessors to Bumba, the founder. The spirit of 
Bumba lives in every one of them ; it is the life of the living, 
the memory of the dead, the hope of future generations. It 
is his spirit that makes the moon wane and increase, that makes 
the sun shine ; it is his spirit that in the shape of rain quenches 
the thirst of the soil after the months of drought ; it is his 
spirit that makes the seeds germinate and presides over the 
reproduction of all that lives. This spirit is incarnated in 
1 V. L."Cameron, Across Africa (London, 1877), ii. 68. 
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the Chembe Kunji (god on earth) and Kwete (the king) is 
Chembe Kunji; any weakening of his power, every affront 
to his dignity sends a tremor through all and everything that 
shares his spirit and pushes it towards the abyss of annihila- 
tion. 1 

Among the Barundi, a tribe of Ruanda to the west of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, each of the gods has his own form of worship 
and his own priest or priestess, whom he possesses, and by 
whose mouth he gives oracles. The priesthood is generally 
hereditary. The High Priest Kiranga bears the name as 
the living representative and seat of the great god Kiranga. 
There are various ways in which a man or woman may become 
Kiranga, for example by being struck, though not killed, 
by lightning, the sign of the god’s power. In Ruanda the 
inspired mediums are called Imandwa; they may be men or 
women. Theirecstatic state is brought on by copious draughts 
of beer, and in it they are not responsible for their actions, 
while their words are received as oracular utterances of the 
indwelling deity.” 

Among the Basoga of Uganda a remarkable case of the 
infant incarnation of a great god has been recorded by 
Canon Roscoe as follows: ‘‘ Mukama is the great creator 
who made man and beast. At one period he is said to have 
lived in a deep hole on Mount Elgon, where, with his sons, he 
worked iron and forged all the hoes which were introduced 
into the land. He is also the creator of all rivers, which are 
said to have their source at his home. Should a child be 
born with teeth already cut, it is said to be an incarnation of 
Mukama ; a hut is built for the child and a high fence built 
around it, and the mother with her infant is placed there during 
her seclusion. When this period ends the child is shown to 
relatives and friends. A vessel of water is brought from Lake 
Kyoga and also a reed from the papyrus-grass by the husband’s 
sister’s son, who has to go secretly to the lake ; he must not 
be seen by any person, neither as he goes nor as he returns. 
He takes with him four water-berries, which he offers to the 
spirit of the lake, as he draws the water. Two houses are 


1 E, Torday, On the Trail of the Chembe Kunji see pp. 113-115. 
Bushongo (London, 1925), pp. 177 $9., 2 H. Meyer, Die Barundi (Leipzig, 
and for an explanation of the title 1916), p. 123. . 
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built for the reception of the child when the period of seclusion 
ends ; one is intended for a sleeping-house and the other for 
a living-house. The mother with her child is conducted to 
this new home with great ceremony. In front walks the 
sister’s son, carrying the papyrus-reed as a spear, and behind 
him follow a number of medicine-men. Next comes a 
woman carrying a native iron hoe which she brandishes as 
she walks. She utters a shrill cry as women do when in 
danger, in order to warn people of their approach. Behind 
this woman come members of the parents’ clan, and, last 
of all, the parents with the child. The mother is escorted 
into the living-room, where a sacred meal is eaten, and after 
the meal the child is brought out and has its head shaved, the 
water brought from the lake being used to wet the head for 
shaving and to wash it after the shaving has taken place. 
After the ceremony of shaving is ended the father gives his 
shield to the child. The company remain three days with 
the mother and her child. On the third day the papyrus- 
reed is handed to the child, who is appointed governor over 
a portion of land. The mother remains with her child, her 
husband giving her up to this duty, and her clan presents 
him with another wife instead of the mother of Mukama. 
The child is now regarded as a god, and people come to him 
to make requests for any purpose. When he dies a medium 
is appointed to hold converse with him and to give his replies 
to suppliants.” 1 

Among the Gouraghes, a tribe of Abyssinia, the King of 
the Sorcerers is called Yoe Demam. His function is heredi- 
tary. He wears a silver ring on his ankle as a token of his 
dignity. He does not cut his hair nor beard, and all who 
approach him kiss the earth before him. He never enters a 
house, and if a storm overtakes him on a journey he is content 
to seek shelter under a tree. Heis considered as a god. His 
habitual residence is in the forest, where people come to 
worship him.? 

In antiquity the kings of Mauretania in North Africa 
were worshipped as gods. This is mentioned by the African 


1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, pays Gouraghe,” in Revue d’ethno- 
pp. 248 sg. graphie et des traditions populaires, 
2? R. P. Azais, “ Le Paganisme en vii. (1926) p. 25. 
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church father, Tertullian, whose evidence on the subject is 
confirmed by inscriptions.1_ On this topic my learned friend 
M. J. Toutain writes as follows: “ The fathers of the African 
church, and the Christian writers of Africa have affirmed 
repeatedly that the inhabitants of Mauretania worshipped 
their kings. This statement is justified by several inscrip- 
tions, which prove that the affirmation is perfectly exact not 
only for Mauretania, but also for Numidia. The worship of 
the kings of Numidia and Mauretania was continued under 
the Roman Empire: this late survival of the worship is a 
proof of the tolerance of the Roman governors of Africa. 
From a bilingual inscription in Punic and Berber we learn 
that there was a sanctuary of King Masinissa at Thugga. It 
was without doubt in honour of the same god that the stele 
or tablet was engraved which was found at Abizar, in the 
Great Kabyle, on which were the words TABLA DEO 
MASIN.... Among the successors of Masinissa, Gulussa, 
and Hiemsal were also invoked by the Africans during the 
first centuries of the Christian era. The kings of Maure- 
tania, Juba II and Ptolemy, received, during the same epoch, 
divine honours. It is true that the inscription of Caesarea, 
upon which the name of the last king occurs, is formulated 
in the Latin manner: Genio regis Ptolemaei; but in this 
formula we must trace the influence of Rome on a wor- 
ship which in Africa was much older than the Roman 
conquest.” ? 

In Southern Nigeria, ‘‘ throughout the land, as a general 
rule, the king combines magico-religious with civil duties, 
acts as the representative or priest of the town or clan in all 
dealings with gods, jujus, and ancestors, and regulates all 
religious ceremonies. He is often regarded as semi-divine, 
endowed with the spirit of his ancestors or the ancestral god, 
is confined to his house on special occasions—chiefly, no 
doubt, so that the sanctity in which he lives should not be 
violated—and the prosperity of the countryside and the fer- 
tility of crops, animals, and men are thought to be linked 
with his well-being and his performance of the proper magical 
and other rites. The power of bringing rain is often attri- 


1 Tertullian, Apologeticus, cap. 24. LEmpire romain, iii. (Paris, 1920) 
2 J. Toutain, Les Cultes patens dams p. 39. 
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buted to these chiefs.” + Among the Edo of Southern Nigeria 
the king of Benin was worshipped as an incarnate deity. On 
this subject the Englishman, J. Adams, who travelled in 
West Africa from 1786 to 1800, tells us that, ‘‘ The king of 
Benin is fetiche, and the principal object of adoration in his 
dominions. He occupies a higher post here than the Pope 
does in Catholic Europe, for he is not only God’s viceregent 
upon earth, but a god himself, whose subjects both obey and 
adore him as such.” ? Again among the Ibo of Southern 
Nigeria, many of the kings were never allowed to leave their 
houses and were regarded as semi-divine.® 

The Malay kings are believed to be an incarnation of 
the Hindu god Shiva, and as such to possess the right of life 
and death, not only over all their subjects, but over all living 
creatures. In Central Celebes divinity was ascribed to 
the Sultan (Datoe) of Loovoo.® 

Among pretenders to divinity in Christian England was 
James Naylor, a Quaker, in the time of the Protectorate. 
Of him the historian Hume gives the following account : 
‘“ James Naylor was a quaker noted for blasphemy, or rather 
madness, in the time of the protectorship. He fancied that 
he himself was transformed into Christ, and was become the 
real saviour of the world ; and in consequence of this frenzy 
he endeavoured to imitate many actions of the Messiah related 
in the evangelists. As he bore a resemblance to the common 
pictures of Christ, he allowed his beard to grow in a like form ; 
he raised a person from the dead; he was ministered unto 
by women ; he entered Bristol mounted on a horse, I suppose 
from the difficulty in that place of finding an ass ; his disciples 
spread their garments before him and cried, ‘ Hosannah to the 
highest ; holy, holy, is the Lord God of Sabbaoth.’ When 
carried before the magistrate he would give no other answer 
to all questions than ‘ Thou hast said it.’ What is remark- 
able, the parliament thought that the matter deserved their 
attention. Near ten days they spent in inquiries and debates 


> P. A. Talbot, Peoples of Southern 4H. Kern, in Bijdragen tot de 
Nigeria, iii. 563 sg. 'Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van 

? J. Adams, Sketches taken during Nederlandsch-Indié, Ixvii. (1913) pp. 
Ten Voyages to Africa (London, 367 sq. 
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about him. They condemned him to be pilloried, whipped, 
burned in the face, and to have his tongue bored through 
with a red-hot iron. All these severities he bore with the 
usual patience. So far his delusion supported him. But 
the sequel spoiled all. He was sent to Bridewell, confined to 
hard labour, fed on bread and water, and debarred from all his 
disciples, male and female. His illusion dissipated, and after 
some time he was contented to come out an ordinary man, 
and to return to his usual occupations.” 1 With reference 
to the Albigenses Mr. E. G. A. Holmes of 3 Abbey Road, 
Whitby, Yorks, wrote to me, on 18th October, 1924, strongly 
denying the charge of mutual worship brought by the Catholic 
Church against the Albigenses or rather Catharists. He 
refers me to Schmidt’s “ monumental work ” on the subject. 
The reference seems to be to Charles Schmidt, A/zstozre et 
Doctrine des Cathares ou Albigeios (2 vols. Paris, 1848-49). 
With regard to the divinity of the early Babylonian kings 
we are told that according to contemporary evidence each of 
the first five kings of the third dynasty of Ur was honoured 
as a divinity during the years of that dynasty. That con- 
temporary evidence is found on the cuneiform tablets from 
Lagash, Umma, Ur, Drehem, and Nippur.’ 
1D. Hume, History of England, Cult of Kings of the Third Dynasty of 


vii. 336-337. Ur,” in Bulletin of the John Rylands 
2 T. Fish, “The Contemporary zérary, vol. 12 (1928), p. 75 sq. 


CHAPTER. V 
DEPARTMENTAL KINGS OF NATURE? 


SOMETIMES the magician professes to control, not the whole 
range of Nature, but some one particular department of it, 
such as water or fire, of which he proclaims himself the king. 
Among the Kororofawa, a tribe of Northern Nigeria, one 
such magician bears the title of King-of-the-Water. In 
seasons of drought the chief priest (Akondu) calls the King- 
of-the-Water, who asks for his appropriate dedicatory offer- 
ings. These are a dog, a goat, a cow with a calf, and a hen 
with an egg. Then millet is brought from the king’s house 
and presented to the King-of-the-Water, and the King-of-the- 
Water goes to his place of sacrifice near the water and remains 
there seven days. He then comes back and plants some of 
the corn and tells the people when rain will come. The 
King-of-the-Water has a sacred enclosure near a spring, 
which is surrounded by a wall and thus kept holy. There 
is a door in the wall. Inside this enclosure are three sacred 
trees, one called xoji, another called mariki, and a third 
called géeya. They are close together, and a circular pit is 
dug in front of them. Each tree has two miniature huts built 
at its foot. A grass called kalawali, which appears to be 
a species of hemp, is planted within the enclosure, and grows 
to a good height. If a woman comes near this particular 
spring it turns to blood. If aman shaves his head and leaves 
the shavings on the ground, next morning his hair is seen in 
the pool. The only persons who are allowed to enter this 
enclosure are the King-of-the-Water and the one assistant 
that he has. The King-of-the-Water has not only power over 


1 Cf. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 1-6. 
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the water, but over the animals in the water, such as croco- 
diles, and to him is due the first boat that was ever made. 
He forbids a black pot, or decorated calabash, or decorated 
water-gourd to be brought near his enclosure. If the King- 
of-the-Water wishes, then water destroys the town. The 
title of the King-of-the-Water is Kuzafi. It is said that, as a 
general rule, the King-of-the-Water and the high priest work 
very well together. There are sacred creatures in the pool 
within the enclosure. They are freshwater crabs. One of 
these is sometimes taken to people’s houses for magical 
purposes. It is stated that one use to which it is put is as 
follows: A basin is taken and this freshwater crab is put 
underneath it on the ground. The next day, on lifting up the 
basin, it will be found that the crab has gone underground. 
Then a bitter herb is taken, and certain roots. Four round 
posts are put up round the pool and a sort of miniature fence 
is made by twining the leaves between the posts; a small 
door is left. The whole thing is covered with a white cloth. 
Having done this, the person who is performing the magical 
ceremony says, ‘‘ I wish to know whether I shall get my desire 
or not.” He then goes away and in the morning he will see 
that if the crab is propitious he has swept the place clean. 
If it is desired by means of this ceremony to kill a person, 
four straws are taken, and one of them, representing the 
enemy, is set upright, and the other three, the man himself, 
his wife, and his son, are put lying down. Then the three are 
taken away, and the crab comes and takes the other into his 
hole. The enemy is thus disposed of.* 

The once famous magicians, the King of Fire and the King 
of Water in Cambodia, whose reputation extended all over 
Indo-China, now exist in little more than name ; their power 
and their fame are gone. The death-blow to their pretensions 
was given by a French punitive expedition sent against the 
King of Fire to avenge the assassination of the administrator 
Odend’hal in April 1904. Their old glory is now only a 
memory.’ 


1H. R Palmer, “ Notes on the 1912) p. 412. i R 
Kororofawa and Jukon,” in Journal 2 H., Maitre, Les Regions Moi(Paris, 
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CHAPTER V1 
THE WORSHIP OF TREES 


THE worship of trees is very widespread among the tribes of 
French or West Sudan. Thus, for example, among the Bobo, 
at the time of sowing, the chief of the village offers sacrifices 
in the field to any large trees that happen to be there. Each 
of these trees represents at once the Earth and the Forest, two 
great and powerful divinities which in the mind of the negro 
form a single great divinity. Thus the sacrifice is offered at 
the same time to the Earth and the Forest that they may be 
favourable to the sowing. The victim sacrificed on these 
occasions is a hen, or several hens. But these are not the only 
sacrifices offered by the Bobos to trees. At Kabourou there 
is a chief who owns a sacred tree, a wild fig. He alone has 
the right of making sacrifices to it. If another person wishes 
to make a sacrifice to it he can only do so by leave obtained 
from the chief. At Tone there are five large sacred trees in 
the village itself. After the harvest the chiefs of the village 
offer sacrifices to these trees, representing the Earth and the 
Forest, as a thank-offering for giving much millet, and for 
having warded off diseases, and so on. They offer hens to 
them. But contrary to the custom of many other tribes, the 
Bobos have no sacred woods or thickets... Among the 
Menkieras, another tribe of the French Sudan, some people, 
but not all, offer sacrifices to trees. At Zinou and Bono the 
trees to which sacrifices are made are the sounsoun, cailcedrats, 
karites, and tamarinds, in which the spirit of the Forest is 
believed to reside. On the day after a copious shower of rain 


1 L. Tauxier, Ze Noir du Soudan 


I 2 L. Tauxier, of. cot. pp. 104 sg. 
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has fallen among the Nounoumas, another tribe of the French 
Sudan, the chief of the village takes a hen into his field. If 
there is in the field a tamarind, a karite, or a cadlcedrat, he 
pours the blood of the fowl over the tree. But if there is no 
such tree he pours the blood of the fowl upon the earth. The 
sacrifice is offered to the Earth and the Forest to procure a 
good crop. They also invoke the Good God or Heaven. In 
the mind of the negro the tree is, firstly, a child of the earth, 
since the Earth bears it upon its breast, and secondly a repre- 
sentative of the Forest, since the forest is formed of grass, 
plants, and trees. Thus to offer a sacrifice to a tree is at the 
same time to offer it to the Earth and the Forest, the two great 
divinities of productivity. That is why, when there is a tree 
in the field, they pour the blood of the hen upon it. Three 
divinities are thus honoured by this sacrifice: the inferior 
divinity of the tree itself, and the more powerful divinities of 
the Earth and the Forest. It is needless to explain why at 
time of sowing sacrifices are offered to the two latter divinities: 
it is the Earth which controls the growth of the grain, it is the 
Forest which is the divinity of vegetation in general! The 
Kassounas-Fras, another tribe of the French Sudan, also offer 
sacrifices to trees. They have sacred trees, either at the gate 
of the village, or in the fields. Each of these sacred trees has 
its master, whose leave must be obtained by any person who 
wishes to sacrifice to the trees. They offer sacrifices every 
time that the diviner bids them do so. The sacrifice consists 
of a hen, millet-meal, and sometimes a small pebble. The 
Kassounas-Fras have also sacred woods. It is the Chief of 
the Earth, assisted by the elders of the village, who offers 
sacrifices to the sacred wood each time that the diviner tells 
him to do so. The sacrifice offered to the Sacred Wood is 
also offered to the Earth, of which the Sacred Wood is the 
child. In these sacred woods there are small heaps of stones 
at which these sacrifices are offered. At present one may 
walk in the sacred woods. Formerly it was severely 
prohibited to do so. But on no account may one cut wood 
there.” 

The Nankanas, another tribe of the French Sudan, sacri- 
fice to sacred trees, which may be at the gate of the village, or 

1 L, Tauxier, op. cit. pp. 190 sg. 2 L. Tauxier, of. cil. p. 237. 
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in the fields, or in the forest. The sacred trees comprise 
tamarinds, wild fig trees, and various other species. The 
sacrifices are offered at the bidding of the priest or diviner. 
The Nankanas have also sacred woods or thickets. They 
offer sacrifices to them at sowing, at harvest, when rain does 
not fall, and whenever the diviner orders them to do so. The 
Kassounas Bouras, another tribe of the French Sudan, 
similarly offer sacrifices to the trees of the field, of the forest, 
or of the village. They sacrifice hens to the trees, or even 
sheep and goats, whenever the diviner bids them do so. When 
the tree is in the ground of a private person it is the owner 
who offers the sacrifice of sheep or of goats. One who wishes 
to sacrifice to the tree goes to the tree with the owner of the 
ground. The offerer and the sacrificer share the flesh of the 
animal. But when the offering is a fowl, the offerer is free to 
sacrifice it himself. Everyone offers sacrifices to trees, but 
above all hunters perform this act of devotion, in order that 
they may have good luck in hunting. Again when they clear 
a patch in the forest, and are forced to burn down some trees, 
they offer sacrifices to the spirits of the trees, lest the spirits 
should be angry with them. The Kassounas Bouras have 
sacred groves or woods, not in every village butin many. In 
these sacred groves there is generally a large stone set at the 
foot of the tallest tree. All this, the grove, the tree, and the 
stone, represent the Earth, the sacred mother of all things. 
When the chief of the village visits the diviner to consult him, 
the diviner often counsels him to offer in the sacred grove, to 
the Earth, a certain sacrifice of a sheep or ox. The chief of 
the village gives to the Chief of the Earth an ox or a sheep, 
taken either from his own herds or from the herds of others. 
The Chief of the Earth then goes to the sacred grove to offer 
the sacrifice in the presence of the chief of the village and the 
elders. The flesh of the animal is for the Chief of the Earth 
and the elders. The chief of the village does not partake of 
it nor does the diviner. Private individuals may not them- 
selves sacrifice in the sacred grove. They give that which 
they wish to sacrifice to the Chief of the Earth, who sacri- 
fices it for them. It is, above all, the Chief of the Earth who 
eats the flesh of the victims offered in the sacred grove. 
1 L. Tauxier, of. cit. p. 271. 
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M. Tauxier reports a recent case of a childless chief, who en- 
gaged the Chief of the Earth to offer sacrifice for him in the 
sacred grove. The sacrifice was effectual, for the next year 
four of the chief’s wives were with child.t 

The Mossi, another tribe of the French Sudan within the 
bend of the Niger, worship certain species of trees, including 
the tamarind and the baobab, as sources of fertility both human 
and vegetable. They sacrifice to the trees with prayers for 
children, and if the prayer is answered the child is given the 
name of the tree. They are said sometimes to hang articles 
of clothing on trees for the purpose of obtaining a good crop, 
but the custom seems to be rare, for M.’Tauxier, who reports 
it, has not himself met with any instance; but he adds that 
among the Malinkee of Upper Guinea a traveller may notice 
at every turn little baskets of offerings hung on trees or shrubs.’ 
The Koulango, another tribe of the same region, also sacrifice 
to certain species of trees, including the baobab but not the 
oil palm. Such sacrifices are always offered at the bidding of 
diviners, for example, when a person is ill, that the tree may 
afford him healing. They also offer to the trees, always by 
order of the diviner, clothing, cowries, eggs, and so forth, and 
very rarely a little silver or a little gold. The Koulangos who 
pass never touch these offerings, for they fear the vengeance 
of the tree. Almost every village possesses a guardian tree, 
a custom general in the Sudan. Each one makes offerings to 
it, according to his circumstances, always after consultation 
with the diviner and according to his directions.® 

Among the Ibibios of Southern Nigeria, when a man is in 
trouble he will sometimes go to a giant tree in the forest, and, 
standing at the foot of it, will, with outstretched hands, pray 
to the tree to the following effect: “ You, O Tree, are a big 
man, and heavy things seem but light to you. I am but a 
small being, poor and weak, and my trouble is too great for 
me to bear. Will not you, therefore, who are so strong, take 
it from me? Since, to your strength, it would be as 
nothing.” Then after sacrificing to the tree, the suppliant 
goes away in peace, convinced that the burden of his sorrow 


1 L, Tauxier, of. ctt. p. 324. 3 L, Tauxier, Le Morr de Bondou- 
2 L. Tauxier, Ze Noir du Yatenga kou (Paris, 1921), p. 174. 
(Paris, 1907), P. 374. 
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will be lifted from him.! Near Ube, in Southern Nigeria, 
there is a very tall tree, which is thought to be inhabited by 
a spirit called Ebiribong. At the time of planting the new 
yams a great play is held at the foot of the tree in honour of 
the spirit and a he-goat is sacrificed to him.? In the land of 
the Ibibios, when the palm-trees did not bear fruit, or bore it 
only in insufficient quantity, the people used to be ordered to 
search the countryside until a leper was found with face eaten 
away with the ravages of the disease. Him they dragged to 
the nearest palm grove and bound by the waist and throat to 
the tallest tree, his arms tied round the trunk as though 
clasping it. Through both feet were driven long hooked 
pegs, sharply pointed, which pinned the victim to the ground. 
There he was doomed to stay, suffering intolerable agonies 
from wounds, hunger, and thirst, in the glare of a tropical sun, 
until death released him from his sufferings. The bodies of 
such victims were never buried, but were left to decay on the 
spot. The natives averred that after this sacrifice there was 
no dearth of fruit, for the Spirits of the Palms, pleased with 
the offering, sent forth their rich, orange-hued clusters in such 
profusion that “ over the whole grove men cut till they were 
tiged).’’ 3 

In Bengal the most sacred of all trees is the Pipal (Ficus 
religiosa). It is said that the trunk is the habitation of 
Brahma, the twigs of Shiva, and the leaves of the other gods. 
It is known as Basudeva and water is poured at its foot after 
the morning bath, especially in the month of Baisak and when 
people are in difficulties. It is considered very meritorious 
to plant these trees by the wayside and to consecrate them. 
The Bel (Aegle Marmelos) is the sacred tree of Shiva; its 
leaves are indispensable in performing the worship of Shiva 
and Sakti, and for this reason pious Hindoos of the Vaish- 
nava sect will not so much as mention its name. When the 
tree dies, none but Brahmans may use its wood as fuel. It 
is believed to be a favourite tree with certain spirits, which 
take up their abode in it. The Karam tree (Neuclia parvi- 
Jolia) is considered sacred in Chota Nagpur and its festival 
is held by the Oraons with great rejoicings at the time of the 


7 P. A. Talbot, Life in Southern 2 P. A. Talbot. of. cit. pp. 314 sg. 
Nigeria (London, 1923), p. 113, 3 P. A. Talbot, of. cit. p. 3. 
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harvest home. A branch of the tree is fetched from the village 
by the young men and women of the village, to the accom- 
paniment of singing and dancing and the beating of tom- 
toms. It is stuck in the ground at some place within the 
village and is decorated with lights and flowers. The people 
join in a general feast and, when they have eaten and drunk, 
they spend the night in merriment and in dancing round the 
branch. Next morning at dawn it is thrown into the river, 
and the spirit of evil is believed to be expelled with it. The 
aboriginal immigrants to Bogra from Chota Nagpur pay 
similar veneration to the plantain tree after reaping the aus 
crop. Goats and pigs are sacrificed to it. The bamboo is 
worshipped before weddings, and after the ceremony the 
bridal garland is thrown into a bamboo clump.! 

The worship of trees, especially the Pipal and Banyan, is 
very popular in the Bombay Presidency. The Pipal, which 
here, as in Bengal, is the holiest of all trees, is said to be the 
incarnation of a Brahman, and to cut it is thought to be as 
great a sin as to murder a Brahman. It is believed that the 
family of one who cuts it becomes extinct. Some people hold 
that the spirits of the dead do not get water to drink in the 
next world. The water poured at the foot of the Pipal on 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th day of the dark half of Kartik 
(October-November) and Shravan (July-August) and on the 
14th day of the bright half of Chaztra (March-April) is believed 
to reach these spirits and quench their thirst. There isa Pipal 
tree in the village of Prachi near Prabhas in Kathiawar, vows 
in honour of which are believed to procure offspring for child- 
less persons. In the Deccan and Konkan the Pipal tree is 
held very sacred because it is believed that the god Brahma 
resides in the roots, the god Vishnu in the trunk, and the god 
Shiva on the top of this tree. Persons who make a particular 
vow or have a special object of which they desire the fulfilment 
worship the Pipal tree and walk round it several times every 
day. The Banyan is worshipped by women on the full- 
moon day of the month /yeskth (May-June) and on the no- 
moon day when it falls on a Monday. On these occasions a 
cotton thread is tied round the tree, and offerings of glass 


1 E, A. Gait, in Census of India, 1911, vol. vi. Part i, (Calcutta, 1912), 
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beads, coconuts, fruits, and so on, are made. At Malad in 
the Thana district the Pipal tree is worshipped daily by men 
and women of the Brahman caste. Women walk round this 
tree for a hundred and eight or more times daily. Some 
persons hold a thread ceremony for the Pipal trees in order 
to obtain a son, and worship the tree for a certain period. 
It is worshipped with fruit and copper coins. Wooden 
cradles are also offered to the tree.? 

The Larka Kols, a primitive race of Chota Nagpur, believe 
that certain inferior spirits or divinities haunt the trees in and 
around villages, and on no account will they suffer the trees 
to be denuded of their branches, still less to be cut down. 
The English writer who reports this tells us that his own coolies, 
natives of Chota Nagpur, were driven from a grove where 
they had begun to cut wood by a party of exasperated villagers 
who alleged that the spirits (Bhongas), expelled from their 
habitation, would infallibly wreak their vengeance upon the 
villagers themselves.” 

The Bhuiyas are a very important tribe in Chota Nagpur, 
Orissa, and Bengal. In the month of Kartik (October), or 
the next month, they bring from the forest a branch of the 
karma tree and worship it and perform the karma dance in 
front of it. They think that this worship and dance will cause 
the karma tree, the mango, the jack-fruit, and the mahua to 
bear a full crop of fruit.’ 

When the Bare’e-speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes 
go down to the seashore to make salt they set up in the 
ground a sacrificial stick with a certain leaf attached to it, 
and another stick, with betel attached to it, they set up in the 
sea. Further they lay a boiled egg and rice in the nearest 
tree as an offering to the spirits of the tree.t When these same 
Toradyas are out hunting and have killed a wild pig they 
make a slit in the trunk of a neighbouring tree, and insert in 
the slit a piece of the pig’s liver, and in doing so they say to 
the spirit of the tree, “ O thou, who hast had compassion 
upon us, accept the liver of this, thy domestic animal, and 

1 R. E. Enthoven, Folk-Lore of onthe Lurka Coles,” in Journal of the 
Bombay, Pp. 117-126, who cites many Royal Asiatic Society, xviii. (1861) 
more instances of this popular wor- pp. 372 sq. 
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eat it. We ask no gift from thee, but grant that to-morrow 
and all following days we kill more pigs, each of them as 
large as yonder tree.” 1 

Believing that trees are inhabited or animated by spirits, 
or sylvan dieties, primitive man feels naturally great scruples 
at felling a tree, for by doing so he renders the spirit homeless, 
and may even inflict bodily injury upon him by the operation, 
and he naturally fears the wrath of the aggrieved spirit. 
Hence before they fell trees, primitive peoples are commonly 
in the habit of performing certain ceremonies for the purpose 
of appeasing the anger of the tree-spirit, and inducing him 
to pardon the wrong they are doing him. 

Thus the Baganda of Central Africa thought that all 
large trees were the abode of spirits, which were friendly 
disposed unless a person interfered with the tree. No one 
ventured to fell a large tree without first consulting one of the 
gods. An offering was made to the tree-spirit, and only after 
the spirit had been thus propitiated did the man venture to 
fell the tree. But if he neglected to perform the offering it 
was thought that the tree-spirit would cause illness in his 
family.? Among these Baganda “ there was no question of 
timber-rights, or of ownership over the forest, for all timber 
was public property; but most people held the belief that 
trees were possessed by spirits, and that the spirits needed to 
be propitiated by an offering of a goat or of a fowl, with some 
beer, and possibly a few cowry-shells. The cowry-shells were 
tied round the trunk of the tree, the beer was poured out at 
the roots of it, and the animal, if it was killed, was killed in 
such a manner that the blood ran to the roots ; the meat was 
then cooked and eaten by the man who made the offering, 
seated near the tree. In some instances the goat was kept 
alive and allowed to roam about at will in the garden in 
which the tree grew.” 3 Among the Banyoro, another large 
tribe of Uganda, before a tree was felled for the purpose of 
making a royal canoe, the king used to send a man or an ox 
to be offered to the tree-spirit. The victim was killed beside 
the tree, in a place where the blood ran on to the tree roots. 
If an animal were offered, the flesh of the victim was cooked 


1 Adriani and Kruijt, of. cit. ii. 359. s J. Roscoe, of. cft. p. 386. 
2 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 317. 
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and eaten by the medicine-man and the workmen who were 
to fell the tree and build the canoe. The body of the human 
victim was left by the treeroots.1_ Among the Basoga, another 
tribe of Uganda, ‘‘ when a large tree is wanted for building 
or for a canoe, the man who is going to fell it takes a goat or 
a fowl for an offering, kills it by the roots of the tree, and pours 
out the blood by the roots. He cooks the meat and eats it 
with his companions who are going to work with him. 
After the meal he strikes one sharp cut into the tree with his 
axe, and waits until the sap begins to flow, when he stoops 
and drinks some of it from the incision and thus becomes a 
brother of the tree. He may then fell the tree and use its 
timber as he wishes without any danger to himself or to his 
family.” ? 

The Wachagga or Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro observe 
a very extraordinary ceremony before felling a tree of a species 
called Mringa, for the purpose of converting the wood into 
bee-hives. The ceremony has been described by the Honour- 
able Charles Dundas, to whom we owe a valuable account of 
the Wachagga. I will quote his description of the ceremony 
in full. ‘‘ The tree in which the hive is hung is exhorted and 
threatened to secure its co-operation, and finally the collec- 
tion of the honey is occasion for ceremony, prayer, and 
thanks. To give a characteristic example of these mystic 
performances, I may briefly describe the manner of felling a 
tree species called Mringa, which is commonly used for hive- 
making. This tree, which is always the private property of 
someone and may not be felled by him, is spoken of as ‘ man’s 
sister,’ and its felling is treated as a giving-away of a bride. 
The owner brings offerings of milk, beer, honey, Eleusine, 
and beans. These he formally presents to the tree as a dower 
on the occasion of its marriage and takes his leave after 
giving his blessing as to a daughter. On the following day 
the tree is felled, the owner leaves the village, and is represented 
by a relative delegated to ‘ hand over the sister.’ The men 
who are about to fell the tree give him a calabash of beer, 
asking for his sister. Having drunk of this and poured the 
remainder in the stem, the relative now addresses the tree as 


1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, 2 J. Roscoe, of. cit. P. 249% 
PP. 79 59. 
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follows: ‘My departing child, I have drunk of the beer, I 
have received my gift for you. I give you now to your law- 
ful husband as you were informed of by your father yesterday. 
You shall be a help to your husband, go cultivate and acquire 
cattle and small stock. Go and let yourself not become lean. 
Cultivate for your father as he cultivated for you, so that you 
grew up. He led water to you and watered you, and now you 
are grown. Have fortune, my child. Your face shines, it 
shall be desired by all bees; they shall come and yearn for 
you.’ With these words he departs, and the felling com- 
mences. For this purpose two axes are used, one for the 
initial stroke and the other for the actual work. As they do 
so they speak comforting words to the tree as to a girl who is 
carried away from her home, reminding her that all is done 
by her father’s wish. Now the tree is addressed as the enticer 
of bees. The first axe is laid on the tree by the leader, who 
asks pardon for what he does, representing that poverty has 
driven him thereto. Next he implores the tree to bring him 
good fortune and exhorts the bees of such and such strangers 
to leave their home and come to his hive, adding not a few 
unkindly wishes against the same bee-keepers. Now the 
place where the chopping is to start is smeared with Kzmomo, 
a concoction intended to attract the bees. The stem is 
marked with Azmomo into sections suitable for conversion 
into hives. This ritual is performed by each one of the group 
in respect to one tree so that each has a prior claim to one of 
the trees felled. While they are busying themselves with the 
fallen tree the owner makes his appearance, wailing his 
regrets that he came too late to prevent the deed and exclaim- 
ing that his daughter has been robbed. The others endea- 
vour to soothe him, representing that it is all for his daughter’s 
best and appealing to him with outstretched hands, until he 
finally consents to grasp them and be reconciled. One or 
two of the hives made from the tree are given to the owner.” 1 

Before cutting down a large tree, the Palaungs of Burma 
“ offer a prayer to propitiate the spirit that may have made 
its home in it; this is only done if the tree is really large. 
Spirits that are strong take possession of the large trees, 
evicting any little spirits that may have made their homes 


1 C. Dundas, Kilimanjaro and its People (London, 1924), pp. 275 sq. 
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there ; these may have to take up their abode in the smaller 
trees and bushes. The weaker spirits appear to be harmless, 
and no one apologizes to them when their homes are cut down. 
If, however, a tree is large and straight, and will make a good 
post for a house, it is well to propitiate the spirit living in it. 
If this is not done, the spirit may follow the post to the new 
house, and bring trouble to the house-builder and his family. 
An offering of a handful of cooked rice is sometimes made, but 
the following prayer is usually considered to be enough. The 
man repeating it squats down, with his hands palm to palm, 
and looking up at the tree he says, ‘I wish to cut wood. O 
spirit dwelling in this place please remove thyself. I shall 
cut down this tree to make a post for my house. Please do 
not blame me, O spirit? ” 1 When the Kachins of Burma 
are about to fell a large tree out of which to fashion a coffin, 
five or six men go into the forest and choose a large tree, 
preferably a /atsaz, the wood of which was formerly reserved 
for chiefs but may now be used by commoners. Before 
cutting it down they usually sacrifice a hen by dashing it 
against the trunk. When the tree has been brought down 
they offer upon the stump the head of the victim and cook 
remains of it. In default of a hen they present to the tree a 
little dry fish, always with the object of preventing the spirit 
of the tree from biting them, and also for the purpose of paying 
the spirit for the wood which they take for the coffin.? 

A French officer engaged in surveying the country in- 
habited by the primitive Mois of Indo-China witnessed one 
such ceremony of propitiation performed by the natives before 
felling a tree. He says, ‘‘ It sometimes happened in the course 
of our geodetical survey that we were compelled to cut down 
a tree which interrupted the field of view of our instruments. 
A most interesting scene preceded the act of destruction. 
The ‘foreman’ of our Moi coolies approached the con- 
demned tree and addressed it much as follows: ‘ Spirit 
who hast made thy home in this tree, we worship thee and are 
come to claim thy mercy. The white mandarin, our relent- 
less master, whose commands we cannot but obey, has bidden 


1 Mrs. L. Milne, Tke Home of an  railleschezles Katchins,” in Anthropos, 
Eastern Clan, pp. 177 sq. xii.-xiii. (1917-1918) p. 430. 
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us to cut down thy habitation, a task which fills us with sad- 
ness, and which we only carry out with regret. I adjure thee 
to depart at once from this place and seek a new dwelling- 
place elsewhere, and I pray thee to forget the wrong we do 
thee, for we are not our own masters.’ ”’ 1 

Among the Dyaks of the Dusun district in Southern 
Borneo, when a coffin is to be made some male members of 
the family go into the forest to find a suitable tree. Having 
found it they smear the trunk with a mixture of rice, fowl’s 
blood, and egg as a purchase-money for the wood paid to the 
spirit of the tree, who flees from the felled tree and must be 
propitiated. At the beginning of the work a fire is lit to keep 
off Apitau, a dangerous spirit of the forest. Should the fire 
go out during the work, the workmen will be smitten by the 
forest spirit, and will fall ill in consequence. The Bare’e- 
speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes believe that every large 
tree is inhabited by a spirit; hence before felling such a tree 
they offer betel to the spirit of the tree, with a request that he 
would depart and seek another home.® 

With regard to the Kiwai of British New Guinea we are 
told that ‘“ even nowadays, when provided with iron axes, 
they show great reluctance in felling certain large trees, par- 
ticularly if the tree stands by itself or is conspicuous in some 
other way. Such a tree is thought to be inhabited by one 
of the etengena, a group of sylvan beings. If it is necessary 
to cut down some tree in which an etengena may dwell, the 
being must be asked to remove to some other tree suggested 
to it. After a few days the man returns and prepares to 
begin the cutting, but if his arms feel very heavy so that he 
can hardly lift them, this is a sign that the extengena has not 
yet moved from the tree and has passed into his arms to prevent 
the felling of the tree.” * 

Among the Mailu Islanders of British New Guinea, when 
a certain man named Veavo was about to cut down a 
large tree to make a canoe, having put his mark upon the 
tree, he “ took care to count the number of its buttresses, and 

1 H. Baudesson, Zndo-China and its graphie, xxi. (1913) p. $7. 
Primitive People, p. 129. 8 N. Adriani and A, C. Kruijt, op. 
2 P, te Wechel, “ Erinnerungen aus czt. i. 276, ii. 352. 
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went back and told his friends or near relatives. Ona certain 
day he set out with as many friends as there were buttresses, 
and by the signs and certain marks he left along the track 
found his way to the spot. He first assigned to each man his 
buttress to chop, and each man then, with his axe on his 
shoulder ready, watched Veavo, the gubina (master or owner). 
He held in his hand a small branch of moda covered with 
leaves, and was chewing the usual ceremonial areca-nut, 
betel-leaves, and lime, and his mouth was a mass of bright 
brick-red saliva. He spat this out over the branch in his 
hand, and gently whisked it against the tree-trunk, addressing 
the wood-sprites thus: ‘The men have come together, be 
favourable to us, do not split, and look upon us that the tree 
may fall well.’ Then the wood-sprites went away to make a new 
village in the top branches of another moda, and the men 
started upon the trunk with their axes, each at his own 
buttress. That day the tree was cut down, and the men 
went back to their village to sleep, while the wood-sprites 
settled down in their new quarters.” 1 

The Namau tribes of British New Guinea “ believed that 
when a tree was felled its munu (soul) was dispossessed, and 
had to seek an abiding-place in another tree. Its preference 
was for a tree of the species from which it had been expelled, 
but failing it there were alternative species in which it could 
dwell temporarily. As an illustration I was told that when 
an aravea tree was felled its imunu entered a laura, a species 
of the acacia group, and remained there until it could estab- 
lish itself in another aravea tree.’’? But the writer who has 
recorded this belief of the Namau tribes does not tell us what 
ceremonies these people observe at felling a tree and so dis- 
possessing its spirit. 

Among the Trobriand Islanders to the east of New Guinea, 
when a canoe is to be made a tree is chosen for the purpose, 
and the master of the canoe (¢o/cwaga), “ the builder, and a 
few helpers repair to the spot, and a preliminary rite must be 
performed before they begin to cut it down. A small in- 
cision is made into the trunk, so that a particle of food, or a 
bit of areca-nut can be put into it. Giving this as an offering 


ae J. V. Saville, Zn Unknown 2 J. H. Holmes, Zn Primitive New 
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to the tokway (wood-sprite), the magician offers an incanta- 
tion :—‘ Come down, O wood-sprites, O Tokway, dwellers 
in branches, come down! Come down, dwellers in branch 
forks, in branch shoots! Come down, come, eat! Go to 
your coral outcrop over there ; crowd there, swarm there, be 
noisy there, scream there! Step down from our tree, old 
men! This is a canoe ill spoken of; this is a canoe out of 
which you have been shamed; this is a canoe out of which 
. you have been expelled! At sunrise and morning you help 
us in felling the canoe; this our tree, old men, let it go and 
fall down.’ This spell, given in free translation, which, 
however, follows the original very closely, word for word, is 
far clearer than the average sample of Trobriand magic. 
In the first part the Zokway is invoked under various names 
and invited to leave his abode, and to move to some other 
place, and there to be at his ease. In the second part the 
canoe is mentioned with several epithets, all of which denote 
an act of discourtesy or ill-omen. ‘This is obviously done to 
compel the Tokway to leave the tree.” 1 

The Mandaya, a tribe inthe Davao district of Mindanao, 
one of the Philippine Islands, believe that certain trees are 
inhabited by malevolent spirits. The ground beneath these 
trees is generally free from undergrowth, and thus it is known 
that “ a spirit who keeps his yard clean resides there.” ‘ In 
clearing ground for a new field it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary to cut down one of these trees, but before it is disturbed 
an offering of betel-nut, food, and a white chicken is carried 
to the plot. The throat of the fowl is cut and its blood is 
allowed to fall in the roots of the tree. Meanwhile one of the 
older men calls the attention of the spirits to the offerings and 
begs that they be accepted in payment for the dwelling that 
they are about to destroy. This food is never eaten, as is 
customary with offerings made to other spirits. After a lapse 
of two or three days it is thought that the occupant of the tree 
has had time to move and the plot is cleared.” ? 

When a fruit-tree does not bear fruit primitive man often 
imagines that he can compel it to do so by threatening the 


1 B, Malinowski, Argonauts of the 3 Fay-Cooper Cole, Wild Tribes of . 
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spirit of the tree to cut it down if it should remain persistently 
barren. Elsewhere I have cited examples of this primitive 
form of horticulture in various parts of the world, including 
Europe.! Here! will add a further example of it from Burma. 
“If a fruit-tree does not bear fruit, some quaint ceremonies 
are performed by the owner of the tree, in order to make it 
bear. The Burmans hang bones on the branches or trunk of 
a barren fruit-tree, but the Palaungs take large bones and 
hammer them into the trunk, at the same time saying to it, - 
‘If thou dost not bear much fruit, be afraid, for I shall come 
to kill thee.’ Another way is for the owner to ask a friend to 
climb to the top of the unfruitful tree, to speak for it. The 
owner, waiting below, then takes a sword or a spear, and 
resting the point upon the tree, he asks, ‘ Wilt thou bear 
fruit?’ The man in the tree, as a sort of godfather, answers 
for it, ‘I shall bear fruit.’ The owner from below says, 
‘How much fruit?’ The friend again answers for the tree, 
‘I shall bear very much fruit’? The owner then threatens 
the tree, saying, ‘If thou dost not bear fruit, I shall kill 
thee.’ The man in the tree answers, ‘ Do not say so, please, 
I shall certainly bear fruit. Do not kill me and I shall be 
grateful.’’’? 

Sometimes primitive man believes that trees are tenanted 
by the spirits of the human dead. Thus in the island of 
Formosa “a tree near the entrance to a village, usually 
selected on account of its large size, receives special homage 
from the various tribes of the Tsou group. It is thought that 
the spirits of their ancestors take up their abode in these trees. 
Before sowing and after harvest, when they mow the grass, 
which is a ceremony performed once a year, and refill the 
bamboo water pipes, likewise an annual ceremony, the savages 
assemble under this tree, and sprinkling wine about the 
ground, they worship the spirit of their departed ancestors.” 3 
Again in Formosa “‘ some of the Paiwan group believe that 
the spirits of their ancestors abide in a thick wood.” 4 

Among the Ila-speaking people of Northern Rhodesia in 

1 The Golden Bough: The Magic 3 J. M. Davidson, Tke Island of 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. Formosa, Past and Present (London 
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every commune there is a grove consecrated to a demigod, 
that is, to the deified spirit of a dead man, whose name it bears, 
and who may be supposed to reside in the grove. Besides 
the principal grove each demigod has subsidiary groves or 
single large trees where he at times takes up residence. The 
origin of the groves may be the poles planted around the 
graves. In course of time they would grow up into large 
trees, decay, and be replaced by younger ones growing up 
around them. As it is taboo to meddle with the trees and the 
brushwood springing up under and around them, a dense 
impenetrable thicket is formed. Shimunenga’s grove at 
Mala covers at least an acre of ground ; on its outskirts there 
stand several large wild fig trees, upon one of which in par- 
ticular various skulls of cattle and animals hang bleaching— 
remains of past offerings. Only the priest ever enters this 
sacred grove, and he but once a year, when he has to cut his 
way in. 

Among the Siena, in the central district of the Ivory 
Coast, every village has a sacred grove, sometimes occupying 
an area larger than that of the village itself. These groves 
are kept very well, for in them the spirits of their ancestors, 
and the protective spirits of the village, are thought to reside. 
The talismans and other relics of their ancestors are kept in 
the clearing in the grove. Sometimes these groves survive 
the village to which they originally belonged.’ 

Here we may notice some other examples of sacred groves 
in Africa. Thus the Nounoumas of the French or Western 
Sudan have sacred groves in a large number of their villages. 
There is a particularly fine one at Leo. The inhabitants of 
the place offer a sacrifice to it every year after the harvest to 
thank the Earth (mother of the sacred wood) for having given 
a good crop.* 

In Yatenga, a district of the French Sudan, there is a 
sacred grove for every village inhabited by the Mossi and 
Foulsa tribes. These sacred groves the people regard as their 
protectors and offer sacrifices to them in order to prevent 

1 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The  Lthnographiques et Soctologiques, ii. 
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sickness from entering the village. It is not permitted to take 
wood or to cut trees in the sacred grove, nor to hunt nor to 
kill beasts that live there, and above all the serpents.’ The 
Mossi believe that the tamgande or protector spirit of the 
village takes the form of an animal, which dwells in the sacred 
grove. It may be in the shape of a crocodile, a boa, a panther, 
a tortoise, a hind, a hare, and soon. The particular animal 
is sacred to all the villagers, and may not be killed by them 
within the grove, though they may kill it elsewhere, even quite 
close to the grove. Nothing may be taken from the sacred 
grove, everything there is sacred. It is forbidden not only to 
cut wood there, but even to gather wood that has fallen and 
lies on the ground. Still less is it lawful to set fire to the grass 
in or near the grove, for a conflagration in the sacred grove 
would be regarded as a catastrophe for which the people 
would find no remedy. No stranger is allowed to enter the 
sacred grove, and if necessary force would be applied to 
prevent the intrusion. But if nevertheless a stranger should 
succeed by sheer force in making his way into the grove, 
expiatory sacrifices would be offered in the grove after his 
departure to atone for the sacrilege.” 

Near Idua Oronn in Southern Nigeria there is a sacred 
grove whence no branch might be cut or leaf plucked on 
penalty of death. This was a place of refuge for escaped 
slaves, and of sanctuary for those guilty of manslaughter.’ 

In the land of the Kikuyu, a tribe of Kenya, many of the 
hills are crowned by sacred groves. As no wood may be cut 
in these groves for fear of bringing sickness on the land, the 
trees of the grove are generally surrounded by a dense mass of 
undergrowth. At the top of the hill is a flat spot surrounded 
by a thicket. This is the place of sacrifice, and is called 
athuru aliakuru. When there is a famine or drought, it may 
be decided that a sacrifice is necessary to remedy the evil. 
Everyone must remain in their hut, with the exception of 
fourteen old men. These, the elected priests of the hill, 
ascend with a sheep. Goats are not acceptable to Ngai or 
God on such an occasion. On the top of the hill they light a 
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fire, and kill the sheep by holding its mouth and nose till it 
dies of suffocation. It is then skinned, and the skin is sub- 
sequently given to and worn by one of the old men’s children. 
The sheep is then cooked, and a branch is plucked and dipped 
into the fat which is sprinkled on to the leaves of the surround- 
ing trees. The old men then eat some of the meat: should 
they not do this, the sacrifice is not acceptable. The rest of 
the flesh is burned in the fire, and Ngai is thought to come and 
eat it afterwards. It is said that no sooner is this sacrifice 
completed than thunder rolls up and hail rolls down with such 
force that the old men have to wrap their garments round 
their heads and run for their houses. Water then bursts forth 
from the top of the hill and flows down the side. If any of 
the trees in the grove are cut down, it is said that many people 
will die. Chiefs and their wives are sometimes buried in these 
groves. When war comes into the country, or after the war is 
over, to conclude the peace, a sacrifice of female goats is made 
on the Kehalu, in the sacred grove. 

Again in Ruanda, a district of Central Africa inhabited by 
the Barundi, there are many sacred groves. These groves 
always mark the deserted homestead of a dead king, and may 
even grow out of his grave. No one may touch or break a 
branch of a tree in these groves. This respect for the groves 
is dictated not so much by piety towards the dead king, as by 
fear of the anger of his ghost. All sorts of animals abound in 
the groves, and amongst them are snakes, in which the soul 
of the dead king is believed to be incarnate. The priest of 
the district sometimes makes an offering to the spirit of the 
king by giving food and milk to the snakes.? 

Speaking of the wild tribes of the Afghan frontier, Dr. 
Pennell observes ‘‘ the frontier hills are often bare enough of 
fields or habitations, but one cannot go far without coming 
across some zyarat or holy shrine, where the faithful worship 
and make their vows. It is very frequently situated on some 
mountain-top or inaccessible cliff, reminding one of the ‘ high 
places ’ of the Israelites. Round the grave are some stunted 
trees of tamarisk or ber (Zésyphus jujuba). On the branches 
of these are hung innumerable bits of rag and pieces of 


1 C. H. Stigand, The Land of 2 H. Meyer, Die Barundi, p. 137 
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coloured cloth, because every votary who makes a petition at 
the shrine is bound to tie a piece of cloth on as the outward 
symbol of his vow. . . . One distinct advantage of these 
shrines is that it is a sin to cut wood from any of the trees 
surrounding them. Thus it comes about that the shrines are 
the only green spots among the hills which the improvident 
vandalism of the tribes has denuded of all their trees and 
shrubs.” 1 i 

Among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India every village 
has its sacred grove dedicated to the principal deity of the 
village. In some villages the sacred grove has now shrunk 
to one or two ancient trees standing on a bit of fallow land. 
But ancient custom forbids any one to cut trees or branches of 
trees standing in the grove. When a tree or a branch dries 
up or falls down of itself, any one may take it on payment of 
a price to the representatives of the village community. But 
no member of the pioneer families who originally cleared the 
site of the village and brought the land under cultivation is 
allowed to take or use the wood of the grove.? 

Again among the Mundas, another primitive tribe of 
Chota Nagpur, ‘‘ although the greater portion of the primeval 
forest, in clearings of which the Munda villages were origin- 
ally established, have since disappeared under the axe or 
under the jara-fire,? many a Munda village still retains a 
portion or portions of the original forest to serve as Sarnas 
or sacred groves. In some Mundari villages, only a small 
clump of ancient trees now represents the original forest and 
serves as the village-Sarna. These Sarnas are the only 
temples the Mundas know. Here the village gods reside, 
and are periodically worshipped and propitiated with sacri- 
fices. 4 

Among the primitive Mois of Indo-China every village 
has at least a patch of sacred grove, in which it is forbidden, 
under the severest penalties, to cut the smallest twig. Any 
infraction of this rule exposes its author to severe reprisals, 
often entailing the death of the delinquent. They believe 

1 T. L. Pennell, Among the Wild pared for cultivation by burning down 
Tribes of the Afghan Frontier (Lon- portions of jungles.” 
don, 1909), pp. 33 sq. 
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that the spirits inhabiting the profaned place would avenge 
themselves upon the village, causing all sorts of evil to fall 
upon it, for not having protected their retreat from sacrilegious 
hands. When an epidemic or a case of death occurs of which 
the medicine-men cannot explain the origin, these sages 
attribute the calamity to a profanation of the sacred grove. 
The fear of being stricken to death by the spirits for such a 
profanation rouses the usually gentle and peaceful Moi to a 
fury in which he is capable of any violence. Whenever such 
a profanation actually takes place, the medicine-man fixes a 
certain number of animals which are to be sacrificed for the 
purpose of appeasing the offended spirits. And when the 
French Government undertakes some public work, such as 
the opening of a road or the construction of a canal, which 
involves the destruction of a sacred grove, the villagers offer 
important sacrifices before they allow the least morsel of the 
sacred wood to be cut. 

In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, there are 
sacred groves which are believed to be haunted by ghosts 
or spirits. They are called ‘‘ villages of the dead,” and the 
people believe that if a man goes through one of them his 
soul will be left behind there. Generally such a place is a 
thicket of a bamboo called ’au bungu, which is always sacred, 
and one large tree, usually a maranur?, a large tree with 
white flowers. When one such sacred grove was cut down 
by a planter the awe-struck natives waited to see what would 
happen, as a consequence of such profanation. In this par- 
ticular grove near Hawaa a winged serpent was supposed to 
appear, changing from a man to a serpent and causing sores 
and illness to any who profaned the spot. Sacrifices of pigs 
and pudding were offered here. At other sacred groves, on 
the north coast of the island, passers-by used to lay down 
offerings of money.? 

In the island of Yap, the inhabitants of which belong to 
the Micronesian family, there are sacred groves in which it is 
forbidden to cut wood. It is thought that the spirit of the 
grove would visit with severe punishment any profane person 


1 J, Canivey, “Notice sur les iv. (1913) pp. 27 sgg. 
moeurs et coutumes des Moi,’ in 2 C, E. Fox, The Threshold of the 
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who should sin in this way. They believe that the whole 
island of Yap would perish if a certain grove at Tomil were 
destroyed. Ordinary mortals are forbidden to set foot within 
a sacred grove. They think that such a sacrilegious in- 
truder would be killed by the spirit of the grove.* 

The Cheremiss of Russia have many sacred groves, some 
of which cover large areas of the forest. These groves are 
inviolable, and are sometimes enclosed by walls, but the 
anger of the gods and the zeal of the faithful afford them a 
better protection than any material barrier. No one is bold 
enough to cut even a branch in these sacred groves, and if a 
tree is thrown down in a storm no one dares to touch it, and 
the fallen tree is allowed to lie upon the ground. The 
sacred groves look like portions of virgin forest. If some 
impious hand should violate the sanctity of a grove, an ex- 
piatory sacrifice is deemed necessary to atone for the sin. 
A living goose or hen is taken into the grove. They cut its 
rump and torture it till it dies. Then when they have 
plucked and cooked it, they throw it into the fire. At the same 
time they call down the vengeance of the god on the guilty 
person, saying, ‘‘ May you find and punish with a similar 
death the sacrilegious person who has cut the tree.” Among 
the Cheremiss the sacred grove is not the abode or temple of 
a single god, but all the gods loved by the people take up 
their residence there at a time when a sacrifice is offered in it. 
But it is necessary that in the sacred grove each of the gods 
should have his own special tree assigned to him. That is 
why the faithful plant a tree for each god and attract him 
to it by offerings. The ritual of the sacrifice offered in the 
sacred grove follows a form consecrated by tradition. On a 
table raised on trestles are placed a pitcher filled with mead, 
dishes containing food and bread, and goblets. The sacri- 
ficer sprinkles the blood of the victim on the trunk of the 
tree, saying, “ Receive this offering, receive this red blood.” 
In some cantons the roots of the tree are also sprinkled with 
the blood of the victim. Further, they hang to the branches of 
the tree little tin figures and small squares of bast to remind 
the god of the sacrifice and of the person who offered it, for 


1 P. S. Walleser, “ Religiöse Anschauungen der Bewohner von Jap,” in 
Anthropos, viii. (1913) p. 625. 
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the Cheremiss distrust the memory and good faith of their 
gods, and therefore think it well to give them these sub- 
stantial reminders of the sacrifice that has been offered: 
Private individuals are not free to offer sacrifices in the 
sacred grove. For that purpose they must employ the agency 
of a professional sacrificer, who himself, in offering the sacri- 
fice, implores the pardon of the god for any fault he may have 
involuntarily committed.! f 

Among the beneficent powers attributed to the spirits of 
trees is that of causing the rain to fall in the due season. 
Thus the Boussanses, a tribe of the French Sudan, have, at 
the village of Longa, a sacred tree to which they offer an 
annual sacrifice at the beginning of the rainy season. Every 
inhabitant, including the slaves, assists at the sacrifice. The 
offerings, which include hens, are presented by the oldest 
man of the village, and the flesh of the victims is eaten by all 
persons present. The object of the sacrifice is to obtain an 
abundant rainfall. If rain should not fall during the winter 
they offer another sacrifice to the tree, and this second sacri- 
fice, we are told, always proves effectual.? Again the tree- 
spirit is sometimes believed to promote the growth of the 
crops. Thus the Gallas of East Africa have certain sacred 
trees to which they repair at various times, but especially 
before harvest. They take with them a green bough, which 
they deposit at the foot of the tree, imploring the divine 
blessing on the family and on the crops. 

Again, tree-spirits are often believed to possess the power 
of bestowing fecundity on the human sexes and cattle. 
Several examples of this belief have already met us;* but 
a few more may here be added. The Gouronmossi of the 
French Sudan offer sacrifices to trees and pray to them for 
offspring. When a childless man finds a large tamarind 
tree in the forest he invokes it, together with the Lord of the 
Earth and the Lord of the Sun, that the tree and these divini- 
ties may grant him a son. And he promises that if his 
prayer be granted he will give them a hen and some millet 

. 1 J. N. Smirnov and P. Boyer, Zes p. 174. 
Populations finnotses des bassins de la 3 R. Chambard, “ Croyances des 
Volga et de la Kama, pp. 180 sqq. Gallas,” in Revue d’ Ethnographie et 
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meal. If he obtains his wish by the birth of a son he fulfils 
his vow.! The Southern Buduma of Lake Chad worship 
the arraka tree, a kind of acacia and the largest tree that 
grows in the Chad region. Nothing would persuade a native 
of these parts to cut or burn it. They believe that if the tree 
is approached with the proper rites it has power to grant 
prayers. One way of ensuring a favourable answer is for a 
medicine-man to grind corn and mix it with milk in a bowl. 
Then he digs a small hole at the foot of the tree, and sets the 
offering within. The petitioners approach and wait humbly 
while their request is made. Usually this is that more 
children shall be granted, or that the cattle shall multiply.? 
At Ikotobo, in Southern Nigeria, there is an ancient tree, a 
specimen of the Dolichandrone, which is called ‘‘ The Mother 
of the Town.” To it come wives, young and old, to pray for 
offspring. Hither, too, come ancient women to beg a like 
boon for their children and grandchildren. In most Okko- 
bor towns stands a great tree, named ‘‘ Ebiribong,”’ to 
which offerings are made twice a year, at the planting of new 
farms and during the harvest. This is done with the special 
purpose of drawing down the blessing of fertility upon the 
women of the place, as also upon farm and byre.? On the 
plateau above James Town in Southern Nigeria Mr. P. A. 
Talbot found a great old tree, which had been in past times 
an object of special veneration to the people. Women from 
all parts of the district came on long pilgrimages. It was 
supposed to have the power of granting fertility to those who 
performed the necessary rites, as well as to protect them in 
childbirth and at all times of danger.t Among the Baras of 
Madagascar, in order to obtain offspring a man will address 
himself to a tree, called sakoa, a species of fig. He clears a 
space round about the tree and prostrates himself at the foot 
of the tree, repeating the following vow: “ If my wife gives 
me a child, I will kill a hen or a sheep to honour you, and will 
render you sacred.” After that he returns once a day or 
oftener to renew his prayer to the tree. If by chance his 
1 L. Tauxier, of. cit. p. 161. 3 D, A. Talbot, Woman's Mysteries 
2 P. A. Talbot, “ The Buduma of of a Primitive People, p. 81. 
Lake Chad” (a typewritten paper 
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wife makes him a father during the year, he will sacrifice 
a hen or a sheep to the spirit of the tree, and he will declare 
publicly that the tree is sacred. Everyone will then come to 
ask something of the sacred tree which has given proof of its 
fertilizing power. 


1 M. C. Le Barbier, “ Contribution Madagascar,” in Z’ Anthropologie, 
à lEtude des Bara-Imamono de _ vol. 31 (Paris, 1921), pp. 321 sg. 


CHAPRE: Vil 
RELICS OF TREE-WORSHIP IN EUROPE 


Many relics of the worship of trees have survived in the 
popular customs of Europe, as these are observed particu- 
larly on May Day and Whitsuntide. These I have dealt with 
clsewhere.! Here I may supplement what I have there said 
on English May Day customs by some notices which I have 
not hitherto used of similar May Day customs, now, or 
formerly, observed on May Day in Wales. 

“ The old customs and superstitions in connection with 
May Day are unknown in Wales at the present day. Once, 
however, May Day dances and revelling were most popular, 
especially in Pembrokeshire, as the following interesting 
account, which appeared in the Cambrian Journal, proves. 
‘On May-eve, the inhabitants would turn out in troops, 
bearing in their hand boughs of thorn in full blossom, which 
were bedecked with other flowers, and then stuck outside 
the windows of the houses. Maypoles were reared up in 
different parts of the town (of Tenby), decorated with flowers, 
coloured papers, and bunches of variegated ribbon. On 
May Day the young men and women would, joining hand in 
hand, dance round the Maypole and thread the needle, as it 
was termed. A group of fifty to a hundred persons would 
wend their way from one pole to another, till they had thus 
traversed the town. Meeting on their way other groups who 
were coming from an opposite direction, both parties would 
form a ladies’ chain, and so pass on their respective ways.’ 
The Maypole was once most popular in Wales, but the old 
custom has entirely died out, though we still hear occasionally 


1 The Golden Bough: The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 59-96. 
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of a May Queen being selected in some places. The May- 
pole in Wales was called Bedwen, because it is always made of 
birch which is called in Welsh Bedwen, a tree associated with 
the gentler emotions ; and, to give a lover a birchen branch 
is for a maiden to accept his addresses. Games of various 
sorts were played around the bedwen. The fame of a village 
depended on its not being stolen away, and parties were con- 
stantly on the alert to steal the bedwen, a feat which, when 
accomplished, was celebrated with peculiar festivities. This 
rivalry for the possession of the Maypole was probably 
typical of the ancient idea that the first of May was the 
boundary day dividing the confines of winter and summer, 
when a fight took place between the powers of the air, on the 
one hand striving to continue the reign of winter, on the other 
to establish that of summer.” 1 

Again we read, “ On the morning of May Day—that is, 
at the first glimmer of dawn—the youths and maidens in 
nearly every parish in Wales set out to the nearest woodlands. 
The gay procession consisted of men with horns and other 
instruments, which were played, while vocalists sang the songs 
of May-time. When the merry party reached the woodlands 
each member broke a bough off a tree and decorated the 
branch with flowers unless they were already laden with May 
blossoms. A tall birch-tree was cut down, and borne on a 
farm-wagon drawn by oxen into the village. At sunrise the 
young people placed the branches of May beside the doors or 
in the windows of their houses. This was followed by the 
ceremony of setting up the Maypole on the village green. 
The pole was decorated with nosegays and garlands of flowers, 
interspersed with bright-coloured ribbon bows, rosettes, and 
streamers. Then the master of the ceremonies, or the leader 
of the May dancers, would advance to the pole, and tie a 
gay-coloured ribbon round it. He was followed by all the 
dancers, each one approaching the pole and tying a ribbon 
around it until a certain number had been tied. The dance 
then began, each dancer taking his or her place according to 
the order in which the ribbons had been arranged around 
the pole. The dance was continued without intermission 


1J. C. Davies, Folklore of West and Mid-Wales (Aberystwyth, 1911), 
p. 76. 
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until the party was tired, and then other dancers took their 


place 


In Tuscany and Romagna “ once the young lovers were 
accustomed to plant, the first night of May, a branch before 
the door of their sweethearts with gifts hung up: at present 
they bring it about singing.” ? 

A somewhat fuller description of the Hobby Horse on 
May Day at Padstow runs as follows: ‘‘ The Hobby Hoss, 
a formidable-looking creature with tall cap, flowing plume 
and tail, savage looking snappers, and ferocious mask, sallied 
forth, accompanied by the Pairs, carrying each a musical 
instrument, of which the drum is the most prominent. Before 
the Hobby Hoss danced a man in a terrible dwarf mask, carry- 
ing a club. This dancer led the way everywhere, followed 
throughout the day by the Hobby Hoss, and a vast crowd of 
men and women gaily decorated with flowers and singing the 
May songs, while the men fired in all directions pistols loaded 
with powder.” 3 


1 M. Trevelyan, Folk-lore and Folk 3 The Padstow Hobby Hoss, a 
Stories of Wales (London, 1909), p. 24. pamphlet published by Williams and 
* Extract from a letter writtentome Son, Padstow, 1903. Cf. The Magic 
by Mr. Ludovico Limentani and Art and the Evolution of Kings, 
dated Ferrara, Via Columbara 36, pp. 67 sg. 
20th Sept. 1912. 


Crear TER NI 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SEXES ON VEGETATION 


ELSEWHERE I have shown that in the opinions of many peoples 
the intercourse of the human sexes has a potent influence in 
stimulating the growth of vegetation, particularly of the 
food-bearing plants or trees on which man is in large measure 
dependent for his subsistence. Where such beliefs prevail 
the intercourse of the sexes is often regulated at the seasons 
of sowing and planting by rules which have for their object 
to promote the growth of the crops.! Thus, for example, 
among the Banyankole of Uganda, “ during the time of the 
sowing, husband and wife had to be careful to have sexual 
relations only with each other, lest the seeds should fail to 
germinate and the weeds grow.”? Again, among the Fan 
or Pangwe of West Africa, the night before a man sows 
earth-nuts he has intercourse with his wife for the purpose of 
promoting the growth of the earth-nuts, which he will plant 
next morning.? 

The belief in the fertilizing influence of the human sexes 
on vegetation is brought out in the most unmistakable 
manner in the rites observed by the Kiwai of British New 
Guinea in the planting of the yam, sweet-potato, sugar-cane, 
banana, and so forth. Details of the rites will be found in 
the work of Professor Landtman on the Kiwai. Here I 
will only mention that for the purpose of fertilizing the sago- 
palm these people resort to promiscuous sexual intercourse, 
in order to obtain the life-giving fluid which is to be directly 


1 The Magic Art and the Evolution 3 G. Tessmann, Drie Pangwe, pp. 
of Kings, ii. 97 599. 90 sg. 
2 J. Roscoe, The Banyankole, p. 97. 
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applied to the trunks of the sago-palms.* 

A power of fertilizing the food-plants has sometimes been 
ascribed to twins or to the parents of twins, who have given a 
living proof of their fecundity in the birth of the twins.” 
Thus among the Basoga of the Central district on the northern 
shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza, ‘‘ when a woman has twins, 
the people to whose clan she belongs do not sow any seed 
until the twins have been brought to the field. A pot of 
cooked grain is set before the children with a cake of sesame 
and all the seed that is to be sown. The food is eaten by 
the people assembled and afterwards the seed is sown in the 
presence of the twins ; the plot is then said to be the field of 
the twins. The mother of the twins must sow her seed before 
any of the clan will sow theirs.” * Some African peoples 
suppose that the parents of twins possess the further power of 
multiplying animal life. Thus with reference to the tribes 
inhabiting the great plateau of Northern Rhodesia, we are 
told that ‘‘ pigeon cotes are erected in the majority of villages. 
The first stakes of such cotes are driven in by a woman who 
has borne twins, in order, they say, that the pigeons may 
multiply.” 4 On this subject another writer, speaking of the 
Bantu tribes of Central Africa, observes ‘‘ in laying the foun- 
dations of pigeon houses, chicken houses, or goat pens, or 
anything for breeding purposes, a similar favourable conces- 
sion is made to either a father or a mother of twin children. 
It is supposed to have a beneficial or prolific effect. There is 
a native woman I know who has had twins three times, and 
she is in great demand for laying the foundations of pigeon 
and chicken houses, goat and sheep pens, and even a cattle 
kraal.” 5 

The belief in the influence which the human sexes exercise 
on the growth of plants is further proved by the rule of con- 
tinence which some people impose on persons at sowing or 
planting the food-crops. Thus among the Berbers of 


1G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papu- p.235. 
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Morocco, ‘‘ sexual cleanness is required with those who have 
anything to do with the corn ; for such persons are otherwise 
supposed to pollute its holiness, and also, in many cases, to 
do injury to themselves. In most parts of Morocco it is con- 
sidered necessary for the ploughman to be sexually clean ; 
otherwise there will be no éaraka (holiness) in the seed, or 
there will grow mostly grass and weeds on the field. So also 
the reapers and anybody who comes to the threshing-floor 
when the corn is there must be clean ; and the same is the case 
with the women who clear the crops of weeds in the spring, 
lest their work should be without result and they should 
become ill themselves. If an unclean person goes into a 
granary, it is believed that not only will the grain lose its 
baraka, but that he himself will fall ill. ... Nor must an 
unclean individual enter the vegetable garden, for such a 
visit would do harm both to the garden and to the person who 
went there.” 1 Again, among the Bakongo of the Lower 
Congo, “‘ women must remain chaste while planting pumpkin 
and calabash seeds, and they must wash their hands before 
touching the seeds. Neither may they eat pig-meat during 
the planting of these particular seeds. If a woman does not 
observe these taboos, she must not plant the seeds, or the crop 
will be a failure ; she may make the holes, and her baby girl, 
or another who has obeyed the restrictions, can drop in the 
seed and cover them over.’’* Again, among the Fan or 
Pangwe of West Africa, the women who have planted the 
yams are bound to remain chaste for three months after the 
planting, for if they were to break this rule it is believed the 
yams would fail to grow, or would be devastated by grubs.® 

Among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India the night 
before a husbandman goes to sow the first seeds of the rice, 
he remains sexually continent and does not lie on the same 
bed with his wife. The Bare’e-speaking Toradyas of Central 
Celebes remain chaste during the harvest, for they believe 
that otherwise the rice would diminish in quantity.’ 

Again, many peoples believe that sexual offences, and 
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particularly incest, have the effect of blighting the crop. 
Hence among the Bare’e-speaking Toradyas of Central 
Celebes, before planting rice, generally before clearing the 
ground, there is a ceremony called “‘ the driving away of 
sins.” The sin here contemplated is incest, which is supposed 
to spoil the rice, either through severe drought or heavy rain. 
The more venial incest (between uncle and niece or aunt and 
nephew), is expiated by a sacrifice called ‘‘ covering the sky,” 
because it hides the sin on earth from the dwellers in heaven. 
Incest may escape detection. Even the report of incest 
committed is enough to draw down the calamitous conse- 
quences on the land. Hence, to make sure, the Toradyas offer 
this atoning sacrifice every year. It is sometimes called 
“ asking for rain.” Almost all the inhabitants of the village 
repair to the bank of ariver. A great stone is then placed on 
the way leading to the river, to close it. A sacrificial table 
is set up and a pig tied to the foot of it. The leader, with one 
foot on the pig, spits betel in the air, and invokes the gods. 
He prays: ‘‘ O gods above and gods below, perhaps we have 
sinned with mouth or hands or feet ; perhaps our ears have 
heard the sin of men of another village. We have put away 
our sinful ears and mouths. Here are a pig, a buffalo, and a 
goat. In return we ask you to give us rain. If you give no 
rain, what shall we eat this year? Saroe and Sarengge (two 
spirits whose bodily hair is in the form of rice stalks), we give 
you this that you may give us rain.” Then the pig is killed, 
and its blood is dabbed on the cheeks and foreheads of the 
people. Also the sacrificial victims are killed and cooked, 
and their livers offered. Meantime a small ship has been 
laden with rice, coins, betel, tobacco, cloth, and so forth, to 
which every person present must contribute. Then the 
people are beaten with prickly plants to drive out all guilt. 
Finally the little ship is allowed to drift down the stream. 
Afterwards the people splash water on each other as a rain- 
charm. The stone is then removed from the path, with the 
words, ‘‘ Lightness in the stone, heaviness in the rice.” 1 


+N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, of. cit. ii. 247 sq. 


“CHAPTER 1X 
THE SACRED MARRIAGE 


THE mimic marriage of the king and queen of May in 
Europe was probably in origin a magical rite intended to 
promote the growth of plant-life in spring by representing 
dramatically the bridal of a young man and a young woman 
who personated the male and female powers of vegetation. 
A similar ceremony is still observed in spring by some of the 
Berbers of Morocco, and it has been interpreted in a similar 
sense by the French writer who reports it. The ceremony 
takes place at the little village of Douzrou in the Anti-Atlas 
Mountains, and the time of it is the return of spring. In the 
morning, at daybreak, the young girls of the village go out 
into the forest to pluck grass and gather dead wood. Their 
return is signalled by the shot of a musket. Immediately the 
women remaining in the village advance to meet them, escort- 
ing a young girl called the Bride of the Good (Fiancée du 
Bien). The bride, apparelled as for a wedding, dressed 
entirely in white, is mounted upon a white she-ass, and holds 
in her hands a white hen. When the two processions meet 
the young girls put down their bundles of grass, and begin t to 
dance, singing some such words as these : 


We shall accompany the bride of the good to the mosque of the village, 
That God may bring, for the Musulmans, health and abundance. 


For their part, the boys go into the gardens to gather 
wood, which they take to the mosque. Then, like their sisters, 
they go into the forest to gather dry grass. They have chosen 
from among them a young man who is the Bridegroom of the 
Good (Fiancé du Bien). Dressed in white like the bride, he 
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is also mounted upon a white male ass, and holds in his hands 
a cock of white plumage. He goes at the head of the small 
procession which makes its way into the fields ; but when they 
have got half-way his companions leave him, committing him 
to the care of one of their number who stays by him, armed 
with a musket to protect him against the evil spirits, or jinn. 
Then the boys, bringing armfuls of grass, return and take 
their places round the bridegroom. Then one of them hobbles 
the feet of the ass, and with the same rope ties the neck of the 
bridegroom, who is stooping over the shoulders of his mount. 
At this moment the guardian fires a shot with his musket. 
This signal, heard in the village, excites there a lively agita- 
tion. The men, seizing their arms, rush towards the bride, 
seated upon her ass in the centre of the group of women, and 
lead her, in wild career, towards the hobbled bridegroom. 
They call out, “ Hold on. Do not fall, that the new year may 
be favourable to us. Do not fall.” The procession stops 
near the bridegroom. Then, without losing a moment, the 
young girl cuts with a knife the rope that binds the bride- 
groom, after which she calls out: ‘‘ We have cut the neck of 
Hunger: May God resuscitate the neck of the Good.” 
Accompanied by the young man who guards the bridegroom, 
the bride then returns alone to the village, and when she has 
taken her place among the women, her guardian discharges 
his musket. This is another signal, for at once the men and 
boys lead, with the same precipitation, the now delivered 
bridegroom. They shout to him from all sides, ‘‘ Hold on. 
Do not fall, that the new year may be favourable to us.” 
Songs, dances, cries, and musket-shots announce the happy 
return of the bridegroom. That ends the first part of the 
ceremony. Doubtless the bridegroom, freed from his bonds 
and returning triumphant, personifies the renewal of Nature, 
and the bride the spirit of vegetation. Their union is ex- 
pected to influence the renewal of the life of spring and 
render it fertile. The bride and bridegroom side by side 
now march at the head of the procession, in which the 
boys follow behind the bridegroom and the girls behind the 
bride, all singing, but without mingling with each other. 


The happy crowd repeats incessantly, “ We are bringing 
back the Good.” 
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In this curious and picturesque array the emblematic 
couple are conducted to the mosque. Bride and bridegroom 
alone enter the sanctuary, in accordance with prescribed 
custom. The two doors close upon them. Upon the thres- 
hold of one the crowd remains, keeping silence: on the other 
a severe guardian, his musket loaded, mounts guard, and 
keeps at a distance the curious and indiscreet who might wish 
to pierce the mystery that is taking place in the temple, 
become, for an hour, the scene of sacred prostitution. What 
takes place there is little known ; but it is said that the bride 
and bridegroom go to the place called “ The Tomb of the 
Archangel Gabriel,” and that there the bridegroom cuts the 
throat of the white cock which he has not abandoned in the 
course of the preceding ceremonies, and then does the same 
to the white hen of his bride. After having cooked and eaten 
the flesh of the two victims, he claims the rights which his 
bride does not contest, for on the consummation of their tran- 
sitory union depends the prosperity of the clan. When 
night falls the bride and bridegroom separate to follow different 
paths. Then follows the third and last act of the ceremony, a 
tragic act, in the course of which the bride is to die. The 
bride and bridegroom separate and each go towards a door 
of the sanctuary. ‘“‘ Fire!” cries the bridegroom to his 
guardian. At this signal the men rush towards the bride- 
groom’s door, and kindle large heaps of dry grass which are 
placed there. And when the bridegroom comes forth he is 
confronted by high flames which he leaps over at a single 
bound, while the bride, languid and exhausted, lets herself 
fall into the small fire that her sisters have kindled for 
her at her door. It is further said that the young people of 
the village imitate the example set by the bride and bride- 
groom of the good, to facilitate, in the same manner, the return 
of the life of the spring. They meet in couples in a public 
place, and pass together, the girls and boys, that which they 
call “ the night of happiness.” 1 

This Berber ceremony furnishes an example of what we 
may call a sacred marriage, that is, a marriage of two divini- 
ties, one or both of whom are represented by living human 
beings. Antiquity furnishes examples of such sacred mar- 

1 E. Laoust, Mots et choses berbères, p. 191. 
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riages in which living women were wedded to the gods,’ 
and in India similar ceremonies are still performed. Thus, 
among the Ra Deo of Malana, a village in the Punjab, 
“ there is a peculiar custom in connection with the worship of 
Jamlu, namely, the dedication to him of a handmaiden 
(called Sita), taken from a family of the Nar caste resident at 
Manikaran. The handmaiden is presented as a wife to the 
god at a festival (kaika), which occurs at irregular intervals 
of several years, on the first of Bhadron. On dedication to the 
god the girl, who is four or five years old, receives a gift of a 
complete set of valuable ornaments from the shrine. She 
remains in her parents’ house, getting clothes and ornaments 
at intervals. If she goes to Malana she is fed. She does 
nothing in the way of worship of Jamlu. When she is 15 
or 16 years old a new handmaiden is appointed in her place. 
She is supposed to be really a virgin while she is Jamlu’s 
wife.” 2? Again, “in old days in the Panjab a Dhimar or 
water-carrier girl used to be married to Bhairon, an old Earth 
godling, at his shrine in Baodada in Rewari, but it is said that 
she always died soon after. The Bharbhunjar or grain- 
parchers in the Gurgaon District of the same Province wor- 
ship Bhairon, to whom the Mallah boatmen of Agra used to 
marry their daughters. It is said that the godling once 
saved a sinking boat, and ever after the family which owned 
it used to marry one of their girls to him, leaving her at his 
shrine where she survived for less than a year ; but now only 
a doll made of dough is formally wedded. In the Central 
Provinces a Jain bride was, it is said, locked up in a temple 
and was considered to be the bride of the Tirthankara or 
saint to whom the temple was dedicated, but now she is 
locked up there only for a minute or two, and is then released.” 3 

In the second half of the seventeenth century a case of a 
sacred marriage was reported by the French traveller Bernier 
at Juggernaut, a town of Bengal. He says, ‘“ The brahmins 
select a beautiful maiden for the bride of Juggernaut, who 
accompanies the god to the temple with all the pomp and 


1 See The Magic Art and the hore, 1913), iii. 265. 
Evolution of Kings, ii. 129 sqq. 

m A. Rose, A Glossary of the 3 W. Crooke (and R. E. Enthoven), 
Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and Religion and Folklore of Northern 
North-West Frontier Province (La- _ ndia (Oxford, 1926), p. 246. 
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ceremony which I have noticed, where she remains the whole 
night, having been made to believe that Juggernaut will come 
and lie with her. She is commanded to enquire of the god if 
the year will be fruitful, and what will be the processions, the 
festivals, the prayers, and the alms which he requires in return 
for his bounty. In the night one of the brahmins enters the 
temple through a small back door, enjoys the unsuspecting 
damsel, makes her believe whatever may be deemed neces- 
sary, and the following morning when on her way to another 
temple, whither she is carried with the usual forms and 
magnificence, she is desired by the brahmins to state aloud to 
the people all she has heard from the lustful priest, as if every 
word had proceeded from the mouth of Juggernaut.” ! This 
form of the sacred marriage was still continued at the town 
of Juggernaut down at least to about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.” 

The Oraons of Chota Nagpur in Bengal worship the Sun 
as a God and the Earth as a Goddess, his wife. They celebrate 
the marriage of the two deities every year at the time when 
the sal tree is in blossom. In the marriage ceremony the 
Sun-God is represented by the priest and the Earth-Goddess 
by his wife. I have described the ceremony elsewhere.? It 
has since been described in much greater detail by the eminent 
Indian ethnographer, Sarat Chandra Roy ; * but his descrip- 
tion is too long for quotation. 

In Africa the gods of the Baganda had human mediums 
who acted purely as the mouthpieces of the deities. ‘‘ When 
a woman was chosen to be a medium, she was separated from 
men, and had to observe the laws of chastity for the rest of her 
life ; she was looked upon as the wife of the god.”’®> Nende, 
one of the war-gods of the Baganda, had six human wives 
who were princesses, and these never left the sacred enclosure 
when once they had been dedicated to the deity. They had 
seats in the temple, on either side of the dais on which the god 


continues.” 
3 The Magic Art and the Evolution 


1 F. Bernier, Travels in the Mogul 
Empire, trans. T. Brock, (London, 


1826), ii. 7. of Kings, ii. 148. 

2 J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs 4S. C. Roy, Oraon Religion and 
(London, 1813), who after quoting Custom (Ranchi, 1928), pp. 193 
Bernier’s account adds, “it is well sg 


known that this infamous practice still 


g. 
5 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 275. 
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was supposed to sit! At Ngeri-gbaw-ama, amongst the 
Ijaw of Southern Nigeria, there is worshipped a water-spirit 
who is represented by a great python. To his shrine women 
who aspire to be diviners or prophetesses resort. These 
women used to hold a great position in the tribe, and nothing 
of importance was done without their inspired counsel. They 
are hedged round with many taboos and in ancient times were 
allowed no human husband, since they were regarded as 
wedded to one of the sacred serpents. The water-spirit is 
supposed to rise out of the river every eighth day; on that 
day, therefore, she keeps herself untouched, sleeps alone, does 
not leave the house after dark, and pours libations before the 
symbols of the water-spirit.? 

The Tumbuka of the. Nyasa region in East Africa wor- 
shipped a god Chinkang’onme whose body is said to resemble 
that of a great snake, with a mane like that of a lion. Now 
and then a girl was dedicated to the god to be his wife. After 
this dedication she lived apart, and was greatly honoured. 
She dressed her hair with beads to resemble the mane of the 
god, and remained throughout her life unmarried. In her 
the deity was believed to be incarnate.’ 

Elsewhere I have suggested that stories like that of Andro- 
meda, in which the heroine is exposed to a sea-monster, may 
reflect an ancient custom of sacrificing virgins to water- 
spirits to be their wives.* 

Here I may cite a few African instances of human victims, 
especially girls or virgins sacrificed to water-spirits. Almost 
all over the Western or French Sudan towards the beginning 
of May, after the first day of heavy rain, a procession took 
place which was destined to call down from heaven a benedic- 
tion on the fields. At Bamaka this procession ended with a 
sacrifice offered on the banks of the Niger to the spirit of the 
river, a sacrifice which, before the French occupation, con- 
sisted in throwing into the river a virgin who was devoured by 
the crocodile representing the spirit of the water.® 

Again, at Mahilane on the seashore, in the territory of the 


1 J. Roscoe, of. cit. p. 308. 4 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
? P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of of Kings, ii. 155 sq. 
Southern Nigeria, ii. 100 sq. 5 M. Delafosse, Haut-Sénégal-Niger 


3? D. Fraser, Winning a Primitive (Soudan Français) (Paris, 1912), 
People, p. 122, i pp. III, 175. 
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Ronga or Thonga tribe, ‘‘ there are two great rocks on the 
beach. When the great waves dash against them with a 
fearful roar, people go and sacrifice: they pray thus: ‘Oh 
sea, let vessels be wrecked, and steamers also, and let their 
riches come to us and help us.’ In former times a young girl 
was sometimes exposed there as a prey, or an offering to the 
power of Mahilane.” 1 The Bangala of the Upper Congo 
think that the river is haunted by certain malevolent water- 
spirits who do their best to hinder all fishing operations. 
Hence it was no uncommon thing, when a village was un- 
successful in its fishing, for the inhabitants to join their brass 
rods together to buy an old man or old woman—old by pre- 
ference, because cheap—and throw him or her into the water 
to appease these water-spirits.2 Among the Baganda of 
Central Africa “certain wells have been famous for many 
generations ; they are thought to have been protected by the 
special intervention of water-spirits ; they were passed down 
from family to family, or from chief to chief, and were vener- 
ated and kept sacred. In some places a new chief, on his 
appointment to the charge of the district, offered a human 
sacrifice ; oftentimes he had to take for this purpose his own 
child, whom he offered to the water-spirit at the well, as a 
means of securing prosperity. In other places an animal was 
offered, and the people assembled to eat a sacred meal and to 
drink beer by the well ; after the meal the chief placed a new 
hoe in a shrine which had been built for the water-spirit by 
the well.’’? 

Again, the ancient Chinese used to worship the god of the 
Hoang-ho or Yellow River, whom they called by a name 
which we may translate by the Count of the River. He is 
described as a tall being with the face of a man and the body 
of a fish; sometimes he is said to ride in a chariot drawn by 
two dragons. The great seat of his worship was at the 
confluence of the Yellow River and the River Lo, the very 
heart of ancient China. There the water-god was honoured 
with splendid dramatic ceremonies, in which human beings 


1 H. A. Junod, The Life of a South (1910) p. 370. Cf. id., Among Congo 
African Tribe, ii. 825. - Cannibals, pp. 98 sq. 

2 J. H. Weeks, in Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, xl. 3 J, Roscoe, The Baganda, p 458. 
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were drowned. White horses were also sacrificed to him by 
being plunged in his stream.? Tradition runs that formerly 
it was the custom to provide the Yellow River every year with 
a bride. The marriage was celebrated at Ye on the river. 
There a college of witches was entrusted with the duty of 
annually choosing a beautiful girl to be the bride of the water- 
god. The chosen maiden was bathed, dressed in red gar- 
ments, and shut up in a red tent, where she was fed on beef 
and wine, but in other respects had to observe rigid 
abstinence. After ten days’ seclusion in the tent she was 
dressed as a bride and placed on a nuptial couch which was 
set floating on the river ; and down the stream it drifted until 
it sank with the maiden into the depths. Thus the mortal 
bride was committed to the arms of her immortal bridegroom. 
All the nobles and the people in their thousands witnessed 
these nuptials of the river-god. In the year 417 B.C. the 
Emperor Tsin, the founder of a new dynasty, began the 
practice of thus marrying royal princesses to the god of the 
river ; as an upstart he desired to strengthen his claim to the 
imperial throne by making the river-god his kinsman by 
marriage. But not long afterwards the barbarous custom 
was abolished by the Marquis Wen de Wei (428-387 B.C.), a 
disciple of Confucius.” 

Water-spirits are often thought to bestow offspring on 
childless women. To the examples of this belief which I have 
given elsewhere? may now be added the following: at 
Gujarat in India “ waterfalls are not very familiar to the 
people. There is a belief, however, that barren couples 
obtain issue if they bathe in a waterfall, and offer a coconut.” 4 
In the Bombay Presidency, “ About a month and a quarter 
after the delivery of awoman, aceremony called Zarmazaryan, 
is performed, when the woman goes to a neighbouring stream 
or well to fetch water for the first time after her delivery. 
Near the stream or well five small heaps of sand are made and 


1 M. Granet, Danses et légendes de Lore in the Old Testament, ii. 414 sqq. 
Pancienne Chine (Paris, 1926), ii Suh OM apie CAF OE EOE: 


466-482. : i $ 
2 M. Granet, of. cit. ii. 473-478. A E 
For other sacrifices to water-spirits, see “A. M. T. Jackson, Folklore of 
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line 621, vol. iv. pp. 99-109, and Folk- Indian Antiquary, xli. 1912). 
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daubed with red lead. Next, a lamp fed with ghz is lighted, 
and seven small betel-nuts are offered to the stream or well. 
A coconut is then broken, and a part of it thrown into the 
water as an offering. Next, the woman fills a jar with the 
water of the stream or well and returns home, taking with her 
six out of the seven betel-nuts offered to the stream or well. 
On her way home she is approached by barren women, who 
request to be favoured with one of the betel-nuts, as it is 
believed that swallowing such a betel-nut causes conception. 
Some believe that only the smallest of the seven betel-nuts 
has the power of producing this result. Others hold that 
this betel-nut must be swallowed on the threshold of a 
house.” 1 Again, in the country of the Ait Sadden, a 
Berber tribe of Morocco, there is a river called Igi with a 
waterfall, named Amazzer. Barren women resort to the 
waterfall to obtain offspring. They hope to obtain the wish 
of their hearts by pouring the water from the waterfall 
down their backs. When Professor Westermarck asked his 
informant whether there was a saint at the waterfall, the man 
smilingly answered that he did not know.? 

1 R, E. Enthoven, Folklore of Conception of Holiness (Baraka), pp. 


Bombay, p. 288. 54 5g. 
2 E, Westermarck, Zhe Moorish 


CHAPTER X 
THE KING’S FIRE 


ELSEWHERE I have argued that in ancient Rome the Vestal 
Virgins were of old the King’s daughters, charged with the 
duty of maintaining the fire on the royal hearth, and supposed 
to be the wives of the fire-god.! With these Roman Vestals 
we may compare the African Vestals, who in Uganda are 
charged with the duty of maintaining the perpetual fire in the 
temples of the gods. Of these latter Canon Roscoe has given 
us the following account : “ In most of the temples there were 
a number of young girls dedicated to the god. Their special 
duties were to keep guard over the fire in the temple, which 
had to be kept burning by day and by night; to see that 
nothing which was taboo was brought into the temple; to 
provide an ample supply of firewood and water ; to keep the 
grass floor-covering replenished ; and especially to guard the 
sacred pipe and tobacco which were used by the medium before 
giving the oracle. The persons of these girls were sacred, 
and men had to be careful not to be unduly familiar with 
them, nor to attempt to take any liberties with them. These 
girls were brought to the temple when they were weaned ; 
they were offerings of parents who had prayed to the god for 
children, promising to devote them to his service if he granted 
their request. When such a girl was born, she was dedicated 
to the god ; and as soon as she was old enough to be separated 
from her mother she was brought into the temple enclosure to 
live. She remained in office until she reached the age of 
puberty, when the god decided whom she was to marry. She 
was then removed from the temple, because no woman might 


t The Golden Bough: The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ti. 195. 
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enter a temple or have anything to do for the gods during her 
periods of menstruation ; consequently the office of temple 
virgin was restricted to girls of immature years.” ! 

' Moreover, in Uganda the King and the chiefs had their 
consecrated virgins bound to chastity and charged with the 
duty of tending the fire on the royal or chiefly hearth. Canon 
Roscoe’s account of these domestic Vestals, as we may call 
them, runs thus: ‘‘The King and each important chief had a 
girl in personal attendance wherever there were restrictions 
and taboos to be observed. This girl was called aja 
buwonga ; she lived in her master’s house, and was ready for 
any service. Her birth had been predicted by a priest ; she 
was dedicated to some god from her birth; and when old 
enough to perform the office called aja, she was given to a 
chief to perform the duties of this office. These duties were, 
to tend the fire in the evening, and by night, to bring the chief 
water with which to wash his face in the early morning, to 
bring him the butter or medicine with which he smeared his 
body, and to hand him the fetiches which he required, after 
obtaining them from his principal wife who had the charge 
of them. When he went on a war expedition, she accom- 
panied him for a short distance, carrying in front of him his 
fetiches which were to protect him from danger; these she 
afterwards restored to the principal wife. No boy was ever 
permitted to play with her, or even to touch her, for she was 
a consecrated person. When she attained puberty the god 
to whom she was dedicated ordered her marriage, and an- 
other aja girl from the clan was sent to take her place. The 
king and the chiefs often took these girls to wife. The clan 
from which she.came profited by receiving presents and other 
favours from the King or the chiefs, as the case might be.” ? 
Among the Barundi, a tribe living to the west of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza, there is a class of virgins whom our author- 
ity calls “ Vestals.”’ In the tribe there is a sacred drum 
which is worshipped with almost divine honours. The 
Sultan or King brings offerings to it, and the charge of the 
drum is committed to three girls. One of their duties is to 
see that the regular offerings are duly brought to the drum. 
Such a girl is known as “the wife of the sacred drum.” 


1 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 276. 2 J. Roscoe, of, cit. p 9. 
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She is bound to observe strict chastity, and if she fails to do so, 
like a Vestal Virgin at Rome, she is put to death.1 The 
Bergdama of South-west Africa attach great importance to 
their domestic fire. We are told that a man of the tribe 
would rather be without his hut than without his fire. The 
chief’s fire is tended by his first wife. If it should go out it is 
rekindled, like the Vestal fire at Rome, by the primitive 
apparatus of the fire-drill.? 


1 H., Meyer, Die Barundi, p. 188. 
2 H, Vedder, Die Bergdama (Hamburg, 1923), pp. 20-38. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE FIRE-DRILL 


As we have just seen, whenever the perpetual vestal fire at 
Rome happened to go out it was solemnly rekindled by the 
primitive apparatus known as the fire-drill, that is, by a 
pointed stick made to revolve so as to make a hole in a flat 
board and elicit a flame by the friction of the wood. This 
is perhaps the oldest of all modes of kindling fire known 
to man, and it seems to be the most widely diffused among 
savages before they came into contact with civilization. Else- 
where I have given references to some of the tribes who are 
known to practise or formerly to have practised this method of 
obtaining fire.* I will now subjoin a list of some other peoples 
who are known to practise or to have formerly practised this 
primitive mode of securing fire.? But it may be well to illus- 


1 The Golden Bough: The Magic 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 
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trate the practice by a few particular examples. Thus with 
regard to the primitive Embu tribes who inhabit the vast 
southern slopes of Mount Kenya in East Africa, their method 
of kindling fire has been described as follows by Major Orde 
Browne, who administered the tribes and knows them well. 
“ All the Embu tribes are clever at producing fire by friction, 
though the art is naturally rapidly disappearing with the 
introduction of matches. The principle utilized is the 
friction set up between a drill of soft fibrous wood, working 
in a socket of hard dense wood. A stick some twelve or 
eighteen inches in length, and about the thickness of a pencil, 
is cut from some light fibrous wood and dried. Another 
piece of wood is cut, of some hard dense material, and 
shaped to about the size and thickness of the back of a small 
clothes brush ; the edges are rounded off and several ‘ nicks ’ 
are cut in them. This piece of wood is held firmly on the 
ground under one toe, and the operator squats with the drill 
between his two hands, the point resting in one of the 
‘nicks.’ It is rotated rapidly, the hands quickly rising to the 
top again as they reach the bottom of the stick. Friction 
soon rounds the nick until it becomes a small socket with a 
gap at one side from which the powder produced runs out in 
a pile on the ground ; continued friction increases the heat, 
until a glowing point is observed on the little pile of dust. 
This is half covered: with a wisp of dry grass kept ready for 
the purpose, when a few puffs are enough to ignite the grass. 
The time taken is surprisingly short, when the two sticks are 
ready and thoroughly dry ; after a little practice I was myself 
able to produce a light within a minute, under favourable 
conditions. The secret lies in putting a few grains of sand in 
the socket before starting, to increase friction ; without this 
aid, blistered hands would probably be the only result.” ! 
Again, with regard to the tribes of Northern Nigeria, we 
are told that ‘‘ two methods of obtaining fire are used by all 
the tribes : (a) the percussion, and (é) the drill method. .. . 


i. 335 L. Hearn, Glimpses of Un- p. 407. As to the fire-drill, see 
familiar Japan, i. 198 sg.; W. B. further my Myths on the Origin of 
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The drill method is a dry-season one, and is only resorted to 
in the absence of steel and flint. A stalk of guinea-corn, bul- 
rush-millet, or Hzbzscus is split into two. One half is taken, 
and a groove is made in it by twirling into it a smaller stalk. 
Underneath the groove some dried cow’s or horse’s dung, or 
old dried rags, are placed. The rotatory movement is con- 
tinued until the stalk is pierced, when the heat generated 
ignites the dried dung or rags. Among some tribes, (e.g. 
the Mbarawa), where the percussion method is commonly 
followed, the more ancient drill method is ceremonially 
carried out each year by the religious chief. All fires are 
extinguished in the town, and the religious chief, with the 
elders, goes through the process of twisting one stick into 
another. The resultant fire is believed—by the women, at 
any rate—to have been obtained by magic means, and is for- 
mally distributed throughout the village.” 1 The practice of 
these Nigerian tribes, who in daily life have discarded the 
ancient method of kindling fire by the fire-drill, but retain 
it at the solemn annual ceremony of kindling the new fire 
for the whole village, is an interesting example of that con- 
servatism in ritual which is characteristic of many religions. 
Practice is always more stable than theory ; men shed their 
opinions more easily than their habits. 

Once more, with regard to the very primitive Bushman 
of the Kalahari Desert in South-West Africa, their mode of 
kindling fire is described as follows: “ As soon as a Bush- 
man has killed a buck, he lights a fire, cooks a portion of it, 
and devours it. The method of making fire is as follows: 
a short length of hardwood, about twelve inches, of acacia or 
mopani, is chosen. This is as thick as a lead pencil, and is the 
drill. It must be quite dry. Another piece of about the 
same length, but twice as thick, of some soft wood, such as 
commiphora, is placed on the ground, and firmly held by the 
operator’s feet, who sits down. The drill has a pointed end 
which fits into a notch in the lower piece. It is rapidly 
twirled between the hands, with a double motion right and 
left. In a short time the dust thrown out of the notch by the 
drilling begins tosmoke. Rapid and more rapid becomes the 
motion till the dust begins to glow. It is then covered with 


1 C. K. Meek, of. cit. i. 171 sq. 
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a little moss, and gently blown upon by the mouth, when it 
bursts into a flame, and is immediately thrust into some dry 
grass, when there is a fire. It is astonishing how quickly a 
Bushman will produce a fire. Anything from five to seven 
minutes is enough. Long practice is required to get the 
requisite pressure on the lower piece of wood. If it is too 
heavy the drill becomes blunted, and if too light, nothing 
beyond a smoking is produced. Considerable deftness is 
required to keep the drill in motion when sliding the hands 
up and down. This is what produces the alternation of 
movement. I have tried several times, after watching Bush- 
men make fire, but could never get the thing beyond the 
smoking stage.” 1 

Many savages see in the working of the fire-drill an 
analogy to the intercourse of the sexes, and accordingly they 
identify the upright pointed stick with the male, and the flat 
notched or socketed stick with the female. Among African 
tribes this holds true of the Bakitara and the Basabei, two 
tribes of Uganda, of the Bushongo, a tribe of the Upper 
Congo, of the Ba-Ila speaking tribes of Northern Rhodesia, 
the Wasu of Tanganyika, and the Antandroi of Madagascar.? 
The Thonga or Ronga of South-East Africa call the upright 
pointed stick the husband, and the flat notched stick the 
wife.’ With regard to the Kikuyu, a tribe of Kenya, who 
treat the two fire-sticks as male and female respectively, we 
are told that “ it is curious to note that a woman is not al- 
lowed to make fire by friction, the reason given for this being 
that a man has to squat to make fire, and that if a woman does 
the same it is unseemly, as she thereby exposes her nakedness. 
It is believed, however, that there is more in it than this, and 
that only a male is supposed to manipulate the masculine 
portion of the apparatus.” 4 Very different from this was a 
practice of the people of Loango. Public fires were kept 
perpetually burning during a king’s reign, and were ex- 
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tinguished at his death. When the new king came to the 
throne the new public fire was rekindled by the friction of two 
sticks, regarded as male and female respectively, which were 
appropriately manipulated by a youth and a maiden. After 
performing this solemn function they were compelled to 
complete the analogy with the fire-sticks by cohabiting with 
each other in public, after which they were buried alive.! 

In India the Birhors, a primitive tribe of Chota Nagpur, 
still produce fire by the old method of the fire-drill, the sticks 
of which they recognize as male and female respectively. 
Their mode of kindling the fire is as follows. ‘‘ The orthodox 
method of making fire is with two pieces of split bamboo, 
about two feet long, These fire-sticks are called gulgus, 
one of which has a slight notch cut into it towards the middle 
of its length and is called the enga or the female stick. The 
enga stick is placed on the ground with the notch looking 
upwards and one end pressed under the operator’s left foot 
and the far end placed in a slightly inclined position over a 
stone to keep it steady. The other stick which is called the 
sanre or male stick is inserted perpendicularly into the notch 
on the evga stick and rapidly twirled round and round between 
the hands until the charred dust produced by this process of 
drilling takes fire. The Birhor does not keep fire continually 
burning, but produces it with the gu/gw whenever required.” ? 


1 Die Loango Expedition, iti. 2, pp. 2S. C. Roy, Zhe Burhors, pp. 
170 sq. 516 sq. 


CHARNE REXI 
FATHER JOVE AND MOTHER VESTA 


IN treating of the worship of Vesta, the Roman goddess of 
the domestic hearth and of the fire that burned in it, I have 
suggested that the widespread custom of leading a bride 
round the hearth may have been intended to fertilize her, by 
that generative virtue of the fire which from legends is known 
to have been an article of the ancient Latin creed, and further, 
that the practice of passing new-born infants over the fire 
may have been a mode of introducing them to the ancestral 
spirits supposed to haunt the old domestic hearth.! The 
conception of ancestral spirits haunting their old domestic 
hearths appears to be familiar to the Ba-Ila speaking tribes 
of Northern Rhodesia, for with regard to them we are told 
that “ for a hut to have no fire in it is reckoned very bad, 
not only for the convenience of the living, but also for the 
family ghosts who live in the hut.” ? 

Further I have suggested that the Vestals were regarded 
as embodiments of Vesta as the mother-goddess who be- 
stowed offspring on cattle and on women.? With this their 
character as priestesses of the sacred fire was probably closely 
connected, for whenever the sacred fire went out they appear 
to have assisted the pontiff in rekindling it, by means of the 
fire-drill. We may conjecture that a Vestal held the flat 
board of the drill while the pontiff twirled the other fire-stick 
between his hands, so as to elicit the flame by friction. We 
may compare a custom observed by the Palés of South Hsenwi 


1 The Golden Bough: The Magic cit.i. 142. 
Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 3 The Golden Bough; The Magic 
227-252. Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii, 
2 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, of. 229. 
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in Burma. ‘ Among the Palés of South Hsenwi there is a 
village custom that once a year all the village fires must be 
extinguished and new fires made. A man and a woman are 
chosen, who rub two pieces of wood together in order to get 
fire by friction. All other fires in the village are lit from this 
source.” 1 In this custom we may assume, with a fair degree 
of probability, that the fire is kindled by means of the fire- 
drill, and that in the operation the drill, the male element, is 
twirled by the man, while the flat board, the female element, 
is held by the woman. Maori legend has preserved the 
memory of a fire thus solemnly procured by a father and 
daughter acting together. ‘‘ Kai-awa resolved to remove 
the zapu which Wheke-toro had put on the Whanga-o-keno 
Island, and his purpose was approved by all the people. 
He and his daughter Po-nui-a-hine went to the island. His 
daughter accompanied him that she might stand on and hold 
steady the wood which her father would use to procure fire by 
friction, and perform her part of the ceremony and represent 
the female gods. . . . Kai-awa took some wood, and, whilst 
his daughter pressed one end firmly on the ground, he by 
friction produced fire from it. When smoke was first seen, 
he called it Pinoi-nuku (hot stone of the earth). When he 
made the fire blaze he called it Pinoi-a-rangi (hot stone of 
heaven). He put his daughter to sleep, and went to light 
the sacred fires—one for the gods of men, the others for the 
gods of females.” ? In this legend it is to be observed that 
the woman who assisted her father in kindling the new 
fire claimed to represent the female gods, thus answering 
exactly to the part which I have conjecturally assigned to 
the Vestal Virgin who helped the pontiff to relight the sacred 
fire at Rome, for on my theory the Vestal personated the 
goddess Vesta. We have seen that in Loango a new fire, 
lit at the beginning of a king’s reign, was always kindled by 
a youth and maiden with the use of the fire-drill.? 

But while the sexual interpretation of the fire-drill which 
the Vestals used in relighting the sacred fire is obvious and 
unmistakable, the Vestals themselves had to be chaste, or 


1 Mrs. L. Milne, The Home of an the Maori (London, 1889), ii. 192. 
Eastern Clan, p. 207. 
2 J. White, The Ancient History of 3 See above, p. 173. 
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otherwise it was believed that they could not elicit the fire. 
The same demand for chastity in persons who make cere- 
monial fires meets us among the Angami Nagas, a tribe of 
Assam. A certain ceremony, called the Derochi “ is per- 
formed in the case of any illness or by reason of being talked 
about, either for good or for ill. A pig is killed, and two 
chaste unmarried boys, one a Pezoma and the other a Pep- 
fuma, are sent into the jungle to bring a bit of tree, to make a 
wooden hearth, some firewood, and some wormwood. They 
makea new fireplace and make fire with a fire-stick, the Pezoma 
boy being the first to work the stick. If he fails to get fire 
the owner of the house works it.” 1 

It is a widespread belief in Germany that if a person can 
blow up into a flame the almost extinguished embers of a dying 
fire he or she is chaste. The belief is said to be current in 
Silesia, Oldenburg, Bavaria, Switzerland, and the Tyrol,? 
to which we can add Mecklenburg.’ Elsewhere I have con- 
jecturally suggested a motive for this requirement of chastity 
in fire-making.* 


1 J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas 3 K., Bartsch, Sagen, Märchen und 
(London, 1921), p. 234. Gebräuche aus Mecklenburg (Vienna, 
2 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volks- 1880), ii. 58. 
aberglaube der Gegenwart (Berlin, 
1869) p. 206, § 312. For Bavaria, cf. F. 4 The Golden Bough: The Magic 
Panzer, Beitrag zur deutschen Mytho- Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 
logie (München, 1848), i. 258. 239. 


CHARNE REXI 
THE ORIGIN OF PERPETUAL FIRES 


ELSEWHERE [I have suggested that the custom of maintaining 
a perpetual fire, like the fire of Vesta, originated in the diffi- 
culty of kindling a new fire by the laborious process of fric- 
tion.! Hence many savages keep a fire perpetually burning 
or glowing in their hut, and if the fire goes out they borrow 
a light from a neighbouring house rather than take the trouble 
of kindling it in the usual way by friction; and, for the same 
reason, on journeys savages will often carry a glowing ember 
with them rather than elicit fire by the friction of the fire- 
sticks. Thus, speaking of the black population of the 
Western or French Sudan on the Ivory Coast, the experienced 
French ethnographer, M. Delafosse, tells us that these people, 
having given up the practice of kindling fire by the friction 
of wood, and not yet having learned the method of making 
fire by flint and steel or matches, they carefully preserve the 
fire in each village or in each habitation and in shifting their 
habitations they carry with them a glowing ember to light the 
fire in their new abode. M. Delafosse witnessed for himself 
this custom in use among the Baoule, the Senoufo, the Ouobe, 
the Toura, the Dan, and other tribes of the Ivory Coast. He 
tells us that certain facts bear witness to the high importance, 
not only utilitarian but quasi sacred, which these peoples and 
others attach to the conservation of the family fire. They 
carefully guard the piece of charred wood from which the 
founder of the village or the house kindled the first fire on 
the soil which he transmitted to his descendants. In many 
parts of Western Sudan the remains of the ancestral ember are 
1 The Golden Bough: The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 253. 
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piously preserved by the patriarch and his descendants, as a 
sign of his territorial authority, and as a proof of the first 
occupation of the soil by the ancestor of the family. At. 
Bondoukou on the Ivory Coast, when a discussion takes place 
between the two most ancient tribes of the country on their 
respective rights to the possession of the soil, it is the produc- 
tion, by the chief of one of the tribes, of the ancestral ember 
that decides the dispute in his favour. 

In Kiziba, a district to the west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
the natives are careful to keep fires perpetually burning, or 
at least glowing, by day and by night in their houses, because 
they shrink from undertaking the tedious process of kindling 
fire by friction. If the fire in the house should happen to go 
out the people will borrow fire from a neighbouring house 
rather than kindle it by friction, but they are acquainted 
with the method of kindling fire by the friction of a soft and 
a hard wood, and they resort to it on long journeys when 
there is no means of borrowing fire from somebody else.’ 
Similarly among the Barundi, a tribe of the same region, to 
the west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, it is customary to maintain 
the domestic fire by day and night on a hearth in the centre 
of the hut, and if the fire should go out the people borrow a 
light from a neighbour, rather than be at the pains of rekind- 
ling it by friction. At the same time they are acquainted with 
the process of making fire by the friction of wood, and some- 
times resort to it on long journeys, though at such times they 
sometimes carry with them a glowing ember to save them- 
selves the trouble of eliciting fire by the fire-sticks.2 Speaking 
of the natives of Loango, a good authority tells us that they 
rarely resort to the laborious process of kindling fire by fric- 
tion. On journeys they always carry a fire with them 
smouldering in the pith of a plant or in rotten wood. 

Often the maintenance of a perpetual fire is an appanage 
of royal dignity. It is maintained throughout the life of the 
king, extinguished at his death, and rekindled at the accession 
of his successor. We have seen that this was the case with 


1 M. Delafosse, in Revue d’ethno- Leute, pp. 19 sq. 
graphie et des traditions populaires, 3 H Meyer, Die Barundz, p. 24. 
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the kings of Loango.! Among the Banyankole of Uganda 
all the king’s fires were extinguished at his death, and all the 
goats and dogs in the neighbourhood of the royal kraals were 
killed, because they were supposed to retain the evil of death.? 
Among the Bakerewe, who inhabit an island on Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza, at the accession of a new king a new fire was 
solemnly kindled by a man who must be a member of the 
Bahembe family. He did so by twirling a stick on a small 
log, and as soon as the flame appeared the people hastened to 
extinguish and throw out all the remains of the fires in the 
king’s houses. After that the fire-maker distributed the new 
fire to all the people.’ 

Among the Thonga or Ronga of South-East Africa a 
perpetual fire was maintained in the hut of the chicf’s first 
or principal wife, the queen, who had the charge of it. If 
she allowed it to go out the fire had to be rekindled by the 
royal priest or magician, which he did by rubbing together 
two sticks of a certain wood called xtjopfa. The fire pro- 
duced from this wood is deemed dangerous. It is taboo to cut 
the branches of the tree from which the wood is taken, or to 
use its wood for warming themselves. The queen or principal 
wife who had charge of the royal fire and royal medicine had 
on that account no sexual relations with the chief or king. 
“ I do not know,” says M. Junod, ‘‘ if absolute continence is 
always enforced on the keeper of the sacred fire, as was the 
case for the Roman Vestal Virgins. But I have been told 
by Mboza that this woman prevented her co-wives from 
coming near her hut: it wastaboo.’’* In any case the analogy 
between the Vestal fire at Rome and the royal fire of the 
Thonga is sufficiently close. 

Some peoples attribute a special virtue to a fire kindled by 
lightning, and employ it to relight the fires in their huts. 
Thus among the Kagoro, a tribe of Nigeria, “ if any tree or 
house is set on fire by lightning, all the people will at once 
quench their fires and hasten to the spot with bundles of grass 
to get new fire to rekindle them. To neglect this would be to 
show that the person so doing possessed black magic, and did 


1 See above, p. 173. domestique des Bakerewe,’”? in An- 
2 J. Roscoe, The Banyankole, p. 51. ga a vi. (1911) p. 71. 
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not want to change his fire.” 1 Similarly among the Oraons 
of Chota Nagpur in India, “ although fire is not ordinarily 
considered sacred, ‘ lightning-fire’ is regarded as sent by 
Heaven. Thus not so long ago, at village Haril (in ¢hana 
Mundar), a tree on whose branches an Oraon cultivator had 
stacked his straw, was struck with lightning and the straw 
caught fire. Thereupon all the Oraons of the village assembled 
at a meeting, and decided that as God had sent this ‘lightning- 
fire,’ all existing fire in the village should be extinguished, 
and a portion of this Heaven-sent fire should be taken and 
carefully preserved in every house, and should be used for all 
purposes. And this was accordingly done.” ? Again in 
some tribes of Northern Rhodesia “ when a thunderbolt 
falls the chief kindles a new fire from it, and dispenses the 
embers, ordering his people to use this fresh flame sent from 
God. * 

Some peoples appear to think that the virtue of fire is 
impaired or diluted by a death, and that consequently after 
such an occurrence it is necessary to extinguish the old fire 
and obtain a new one. Thus among the tribes at the southern 
end of Lake Nyasa in Africa, “ after the death of anyone in 
the village all fires are extinguished, fresh fire is made outside 
the dead man’s house to cook for all, and from this fire is 
taken to every hut.” 4 The Wemba, a tribe of Northern 
Rhodesia, put out all fires in the village as soon as a death in 
it is notified. Among the Tumbuka, a tribe of Nyasaland, 
“if a man is killed by lightning, as happens every year, a 
‘doctor’ is called, and, after sacrifice, he washes all the 
villagers with some medicine of which he has the secret, and 
all the fires are taken from the houses, and thrown down at 
the cross-roads. Then the doctor kindles new fire by friction 
and lights again the village hearths.’’® Among the Thonga or 
Ronga of South-East Africa, as soon asa death has taken place, 
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“the fire which was burning in the funeral hut is removed and 
carried out into the square. It must be carefully kept alight. 
This is a taboo. Should there be rain, it must be protected. 
All the inhabitants must use this fire during the next five days. 
It will be put out by the doctor, with sand or water, on the 
day of the dispersion of the mourners. He will then light a 
new one, and everyone will take from it embers to kindle his 
own fire in the different huts. It is one of the conditions 
of the purification of the village.” 1 Among the Banyoro 
of Uganda, after the death of a king “ no fires were allowed to 
burn during the period of mourning, they wereall extinguished 
when the king’s death was announced; a fire might be 
lighted by friction with fire-sticks for cooking necessary food, 
but it was extinguished immediately the cooking was done 
and fresh fire obtained when it was wanted. . . . Upon the 
king’s return from the funeral of his father, sacred fire was 
brought to him by the keeper of the sacred fire, who had the 
title of Msansa Namugoye ; the king took the fire from the 
keeper and held it for a few moments ; he then returned it to 
the keeper and told him to light the fires in the royal enclosure. 
All the fires in the country were supposed to be lighted from 
this fire. The original fire was supposed to have been 
brought to the fire by one of the first kings.” ? 

Among the Birhors of Chota Nagpur in India “ when the 
pall-bearers return home after burial or cremation, all old 
fires in the village (zanda) are extinguished and the cinders 
and ashes in hearths of all the houses in the village are 
thrown away, and every Birhor in the settlement takes a bath. 
Then a new fire is kindled in some hut by the friction of two 
pieces of wood, and all the other families in the village light 
their fires from it.” * 


1 H. A. Junod, of. cit. i. 135 $g. pp. 51 $99. 
2 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, 3 S, C. Roy, The Birhors, p. 264. 
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THE SUCCESSION TO THE KINGDOM IN ANCIENT 
LATIUM 


ELSEWHERE I have shown some grounds for thinking that in 
the old Latin kingship the crown descended, not to the king’s 
son, but to the man who married one of the king’s daughters, 
kinship being traced in the female instead of in the male 
line. This seems to have been originally the rule of descent 
with the kingship in Burma, as we learn from the following 
account of it. When Mindon became king of Burma in 1853, 
“ he had to follow the custom prescribed for the maintenance 
of a line of succession having the pure blood royal. For this 
purpose one of the king’s daughters, known as the Tadzndaing 
Princess, always remained unmarried in order to become the 
wife of the next monarch. In case of any accident befalling the 
Tabindaing with regard to producing heirs, the second avail- 
able Princess nearest of blood to the royal blood was also 
wedded to the new king. The former became the ‘ chief’ 
queen (Vanmadaw), and the south palace was assigned to 
her use; while the latter became the ‘middle’ queen 
(A lenandaw), in contradistinction to any and all queenly wives 
raised to queenly rank. Thus Mindon received his step- 
sister and his cousin as royal consorts. This had now become 
nothing more than the survival of an ancient custom, since 
the throne did not descend by direct lineal succession, but was 
filled by any prince, usually a brother or a son, who had been 
nominated as heir apparent by the King. The only requisite 
qualification was that he should be a son of one of the four 
chief queens of a king.” ? 

1 The Golden Bough: The Magic Art 2 J. Nisbet, Burma under British 
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Among the Garos, a tribe of Assam, who have the system 
of female kinship, a man’s sons receive nothing of his property 
at his death. It all goes to the man who married his favourite 
daughter, on condition that, at the death of his father-in-law, 
he must marry the widow, his mother-in-law, through whom 
he succeeds to the whole of his father-in-law’s estate. The 
sons of the deceased, inheriting nothing from their father, 
have to look to the family into which they marry for their 
establishment in life. Amongst the Garos, as amongst the 
Khasis, another tribe of Assam, the wife is the head of the 
family, and through her all the family property descends.! 
Elsewhere I have suggested that among the ancient Latins 
succession to the throne may have been regulated by a rule 
which combined the hereditary with the elective principle, 
and I have shown that such a combination is found in the rule 
of succession in not a few African kingdoms.” To the 
examples there cited I may now add a few others. Among 
the Wafipa, a tribe to the east of Lake Tanganyika, “ royalty 
is at once hereditary and elective. It is hereditary in the sense 
that the King must always be chosen from the same family, 
that of the Watwakz. It is elective, since the candidate for 
the throne must be recognized and approved by the Great 
Council. The heir presumptive to the throne bears the name 
of Wakouchamdama. His title is conferred even in the life- 
time of the king. Usually he is one of the King’s brothers, 
or one of his nephews, rarely one of his children.” 3 

In the kingdom of the Shilluk, a tribe of the Upper Nile, 
the kingship is hereditary ‘‘ in so far as the king must always 
be a member of the royal family, that is, of the descendants 
of Nyikang, and only a person whose father has been a king 
may be elected. There are three houses of the royal family, 
and the king is elected from each of these royal branches in 
turn. If there are several brothers in the branch whose turn 
it is to have the kingship, upon the death of the king one of 


these brothers will be elected. 
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during the life of these three brothers, then the sons of the 
eldest will be in line for the throne.” 1 

Among the Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia 
the succession to a chief is partly hereditary and partly elec- 
tive, the new chief being generally chosen from one of the 
late king’s family or clan. The following is an instructive 
account of the discussions to which the selection of a chief’s 
successor among these peoples commonly gives rise. ‘‘ The 
chiefs and headmen select their fellow-chief in an assembly 
after the funeral of the deceased chief. In setting about the 
selection of the heir, they call over the names of his children 
and nephews, and then discuss among themselves whom they 
shall instal, saying, ‘ Who shall it be? Let it be a proper 
man from among his children or his nephews.’ And then 
comes the argument. Because some wish to put in a child 
whom they think a suitable heir, but others when his name is 
suggested are hesitant and doubtful, and do not haste to agree, 
or if they seem to agree it is not heartily, ‘ they will answer 
from the outside of their hearts.’ Or they will speak out and 
say, ‘ He whom you wish to instal to-day, has he left off doing 
certain things which he is used to doing? Is he really 
competent to rule the people?’ The others, hearing this, 
reply : ‘ Well, name the one you consider the proper person.’ 
So they put forward the name of their candidate for the 
chiefship, saying, ‘We wish for So-and-So, one of the 
deceased’s nephews, he is the proper person.’ So they come 
to a decision. And the child of the chief, if he does not fall 
in with it, will leave the village: there is no room there for 
him who thought that the chiefship should be his: there 
cannot be two chiefs. ... The clan relationship of the 
deceased chief is respected in so far that in selecting the heir 
an endeavour is made to find a suitable successor of the same 
clan ; thus when a Munasolwe dies they seek a Munasolwe in 
his place.” Among these Ia-speaking peoples, when several 
candidates are proposed for the chieftainship the choice is 
sometimes determined by a trial of skill among the candidates. 
Several instances of such a choice were known to Messrs. 
Smith and Dale, our authorities on these tribes. They cite 
one of them, which was as follows: ‘“ One such case was at 


+ D. Westermann, The Shzlluk People (Berlin, 1912), p. xlvi. 
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Itumbi. Shimaponda, the first chief, on his death-bed 
nominated Momba; but others were proposed. To settle 
the matter several competitions were held, in one of which a 
large-eyed needle was thrown into a pool and the candidates 
were set to fish for it with their spears. The one who succeeded 
in spearing it through the eye was to be chief. Momba was 
the only one who succeeded, and he became chief.” 1 Else- 
where we have seen that among the personal qualities which 
in Africa recommend a man for the position of chief, corpu- 
lence is one.? Among the Baya, a tribe in West Africa on the 
borders of the Cameroons, succession to the chieftainship is 
hereditary. When he is about to reign, a new chief is not 
submitted to any physical test of endurance, but he is shut up 
in a house for three months, where he is gorged with manioc, 
flesh, beer, and maize. And not until he has attained a high 
degree of corpulence is he brought forth to be enthroned.® 
Elsewhere I have cited examples or races for a bride.* 
I will here add one from Formosa. In the Pepo tribes of that 
island ‘‘ there was generally freedom of marriage for both 
sexes. Among some of them, however, there was a custom of 
holding, on a certain day specially announced, a running 
race in which all young bachelors competed. The prize was 
the privilege of marrying the most beautiful girl of the tribe.” * 


1 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, 
The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern 
Rhodesia, i. 299 sgg. 

2 The Magic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings, ii. 297. 

3 A. Poupon, “ Etude ethnograph- 
ique des Baya,” in L’ Anthropologie, 
xxvi. (Paris, 1915), p. 118. In Africa, 
the wives of chiefs and princesses 
are similarly fattened artificially. See 


J. Speke, Journal of the Discovery of 
the Source of the Nile, p. 172; Emin 
Pasha in Central Africa (London, 
1888), p. 64, and G. Casati, Zen 
Years in Equatoria, ii. 71. 

* The Magic Art, etc., ii. 299 sgg. 

5 J. W. Davidson, The Island of 
Formosa (London and New York, 
1903), p. 580. 


GHA PIER, <Vv 
ST. GEORGE AND THE PARILIA 


ELSEWHERE we have seen that in many parts of Eastern 
Europe herdsmen are wont to drive out the cattle to pasture 
from the winter quarters for the first time on St. George’s 
Day, the twenty-third of April, a date that nearly coincides 
with that of the Parilia, the shepherds’ festival held at Ancient 
Rome on the twenty-first of April. The custom is observed 
on St. George’s Day in various parts of Hungary ; but before 
driving out the cattle on that day the herdsmen are careful to 
lay a ploughshare on the threshold for the purpose of guarding 
the animals against the insidious arts of “ the wicked ones,” 
the witches. A powder made of the holy wafer burnt at 
Christmas, of onions and the bones of the dead, is a powerful 
specific against the witches, and on St. George’s Day shepherds 
strew this powder on the fields as a protection against wild 
beasts. In some districts of Hungary women stark naked 
run round the herd before they drive it out and commit it to 
the care of the herdsmen. In the district of Baranya-Ozd 
they put an egg on the ground for every head of cattle that is 
driven out. The shepherd takes the eggs in his hand and 
says, ‘‘ God save the master and his cattle, and may they come 
home as round as this egg.” At Vep, in the county of Vas, 
Western Hungary, when the cattle are driven out they are 
beaten with the branches of the elder and green twigs, and a 
chain with eggs is put before the stalls. It is believed that 
their feet will then be as strong as the chain, and the poor, 
who get the eggs, will pray for the cattle. At Gömör, 
northern Hungary, there is another explanation for the same 


1 The Golden Bough: The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 324 597. 
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custom. There is a lock on the chain, and this is said to 
ensure that the cattle will never be hungry ; the egg means 
that they should be as round as an egg. Here again the 
cattle are whipped, this time that they may grow like young 
trees. When they arrive at the end of the village there is 
another chain with an ants’ nest in the middle; and so the 
cattle will stop together like the ants in a nest. At Besen- 
yotelke the cattle are never driven out to pasture before St. 
George’s Day, because on the eve of that day the witches are 
prowling about to gather the profit or virtue of the cows. 
They manage to do this by pulling a blanket in the grass and 
collecting all the dew. It is against these maleficent beings 
that all sorts of precautions are taken on the eve of St. George’s 
Day. Branches of the birch are then stuck on the fence, the 
cattle are beaten with wild-rose branches, and so on. In 
Eastern Hungary people strew millet round the stalls on St. 
George’s Eve. The witch must collect all the grains before 
she can steal the milk. In 1854 there was a witch’s trial at 
Kolozsvar. The charge against a certain woman was that 
she had been gathering dew in a three-cornered blanket on 
the eve of St.George’s Day. At Kecskemet it is the shepherds 
who do this, and when they do it they say ‘‘ I gather, I gather 
the half of everything.” In Borsod they say “ I gather, but 
I leave some,” and the ceremony is performed either on St. 
George’s Eve or on Good Friday. They must be naked to 


do this.? 


1G. Roheim, “ Hungarian Calen- Royal Anthropological Institute, lvi. 
dar Customs,” in Journal of the (1926) 366 sg. 


CHA PPE 
THE OAK 


ELSEWHERE in speaking of the worship of the great European 
god of the oak and the thunder I had occasion to notice the 
widespread popular belief that prehistoric flint weapons are 
thunderbolts which have fallen from heaven to earth... To 
the evidence I have there cited I may here add a few details. 
The subject has been discussed in a learned monograph by 
the Danish scholar, Dr. Blinkenberg, from whose work I may 
be allowed to quote a few passages. ‘‘ Denmark has three 
portions of territory in touch with the neighbouring countries 
in the east and south, each with its special kind of thunder- 
stone. In the greater part of the country, viz. in Sealand with 
the neighbouring islands, in Langeland, Funen, Bornholm, 
and in Vendsyssel, Mors, and the eastern parts of Jutland, 
the common flint axes of the stone age or occasionally other 
flint antiquities (dagger blades, even the crescent-shaped flint 
saws) were the objects supposed to fall down from the skies in 
thunderstorms. Partially in Sealand and on the islands to 
the south of it, Falster, Lolland, and Bornholm, belemnites 
(‘ fingerstones ’) were regarded as thunder-stones ; whereas 
in western and southern Jutland fossilized sea-urchins passed 
as such. .. . The stone protects the house in which it is 
kept against strokes of lightning. ... In Norway the 
thunder-stone belief does not seem to have such importance as 
in Denmark. In the greater part of the country certain round 
and smooth stones have been looked upon as thunder-stones ; 
whereas the axes of the stone age are so regarded only in the 
southern part of Norway, nearest Vendsyssel. . . . It is quite 


1 The Golden Bough: The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 373. 
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otherwise in Sweden, where the thunder-stone belief has been 
widely spread until the latest times. It is usually the imple- 
ments of the stone age (not only the flint axe, as in Denmark, 
but quite as often the pierced axe) that are supposed to have 
come down with the thunder, though in certain parts (as in 
southern Skaane, close to the Danish Islands) it is the belem- 
nite that is so regarded ; in other parts the same is said about 
rock crystals, stones worn by water, etc. . .. The power 
attributed to it in the affairs of daily life is partly the same as 
or at any rate akin to, that known in Denmark. .. . It is a 
protection not only against lightning, but also against other 
forms of fire. . . . In Germany we have many records of the 
popular belief in thunder-stones in various parts of the country. 
Here, in the main, the same ideas occur which are known in 
Scandinavia, but besides these we find individual features 
foreign to the Danish and Swedish traditions. Some of these 
occur in other countries as well, but others seem peculiar to 
German districts. Not only flint axes, belemnites, and 
echinites pass for thunder-stones, but also, in certain parts at 
any rate, pierced stone axes. The thunder-stone comes down 
with the lightning ; it penetrates a certain depth into the 
earth but comes to the surface again after the lapse of a certain 
time; when a thunderstorm is brewing the stone perspires 
and moves. It is a protection against lightning, for which 
purpose it is carefully kept, put up under the roof, or hung up 
near the fireplace. In some parts of East Prussia, where the 
belief is associated with the pierced axe, when a thunderstorm 
is coming on, the peasant puts his finger through the hole, 
swings the axe round three times, and then hurls it vigorously 
against the door—thus the house is freed from strokes of 
lightning.” 1 

In Auvergne polished stone axes are known to the farmer 
under the name of thunder-stones (pierres de tonnerre). The 
peasants consider them as lucky charms for the fields in which 
they are found. When they no longer protect the fields they 
are placed in the houses, which they guard against lightning 


and fires.* 
1 Chr. Blinkenberg, The Thunder- 2 G. Charvilhat, in ZL’ Anthropo- 


weapon in Religion and Folklore logie, xxiii. (1912) p. 461. 
(Cambridge, 1911), especially pp. 1-6- 
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Again, the natives of the western Sudan, whatever their 
race or degree of culture, are reported to consider polished 
stone axes, and in general all polished pebbles, as thunder- 
stone, which are called in Bambara saméerini and in Sarakole 
sankalima. These two words mean lightning as well as 
thunder. According to them, wherever the lightning strikes 
it leaves behind a polished stone axe. It is this axe which is 
the cause of the ravages, and it becomes indispensable to 
extract it, else the lightning will strike again in the same place. 
But it is very dangerous to extract the thunder-stone, or to 
touch any person or animal that has been struck by lightning. 
It is necessary to have recourse to the rain-maker. In the 
region of Yelimane, at the village of Kocke, there is only one 
rain-maker, but his authority is very great. Whenever he 
hears that a thunderbolt has fallen, he by means of a charm 
ascertains the exact spot where the lightning has struck. He 
repairs to the spot, digs up the thunder-stone, and carries it 
away after receiving a present from the owner of the house 
which has been struck by the lightning. But if the owner of 
the house wishes to retain the thunder-stone he may do so on 
paying the rain-maker for it with a bull, an enormous sum 
for the country. And if the owner places it in his granary it 
will secure for him a superb crop.} 

With regard to thunder-stones in Africa, Dr. Blinkenberg 
observes, ‘‘ On the Guinea Coast and its hinterland the belief 
in thunder-stones is very common. The ancient stone axes 
which are regarded as such are called ‘ thunderbolts,’ 
‘lightning stones,’ ‘ stone gods,’ or ‘ thundergods,’ and are 
supposed to fall from the sky in thunderstorms. When the 
lightning splits a tree, kills a man, or sets fire to a house, the 
thunder-stone is held to be the agent. As a protection against 
lightning it is placed under the rafters, and sacrifice is made 
to it of cowries, poultry, or kids, when it is smeared with the 
blood of the sacrificed animals, or with milk. The Danish 
missionary Monrad mentions this belief in his description of 
the Guinea Coast, and makes the interesting statement that 


no negro dares to take a false oath when near such a thunder- 
belt.” 


+ Fr. de Zeltner, “Notes sur le  ¢hropologie, xviii. (1907) s: 
préhistorique Soudanais,” in Z’4n- Eo Blinkenberg, op. A a a 
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In India the tribes inhabiting the Naga hills of Assam 
regard prehistoric stone axes or celts as thunderbolts and 
keep them as charms to promote the fertility of the rice crop 
or of the bean crop. ‘‘ These celts are mostly more or less 
triangular with a plano-convex cutting edge, polished usually 
at that end only, though occasionally all over. As a rule they 
are roughly shouldered, probably to fit into a socket like the 
shouldered iron hoes still in use. Mr. Henry Balfour con- 
siders from the condition of their cutting edges that they were 
mostly axes, but the occurrence of specimens worn down at 
one corner, exactly like well-used iron hoes, suggests that 
some at any rate were used as such.” 1 

In discussing the worship of the oak I had occasion to 
mention the old Prussian chronicler, Simon Grunau, who 
described the sacred oak at Romove in Prussia, and I said that 
I did not know whether Simon Grunau was the same person 
as the Symon Grynaeus, editor of the work, Novus Orbis 
regionum ac insularum veteribus incognitarum which was 
published in Paris in 1532. On this subject my late learned 
and lamented friend, Salomon Reinach, in Revue Archaeo- 
logique, 1919, p. 244, pointed out that the author of the 
Novus Orbis was quite distinct from the Prussian chronicler, 
the former being an eminent Greek scholar, a friend of 
Melanchthon and Luther, and editor of the Almagest 
of Ptolemy, Euclid, Plato, Pollux, Proclus, and John 
Chrysostom. 


1J, H. Hutton, “ The Use of Stone Royal Anthropological Society, lvi. 
in the Naga Hills,” in Journal of the (1926) p. 71. 


CHAPTER XyVil 
DIANUS AND DIANA 


ELSEWHERE I have argued that the two pairs of deities, 
Jupiter and Juno and Janus and Diana were originally 
identical, both in name and in function. With regard to 
the etymological identity of their names I will quote the 
opinion of the eminent philologist, Max Miller. He says, 
“ It may be useful to dwell a little longer on the curious 
conglomeration of words which have all been derived from 
the same root as Zeus. That root in its simplest form is 
DYU.... In Latin, initial dy is represented by 7; so the Ju 
in Jupiter corresponds exactly with Sanskrit D y o. Jovis, 
on the contrary, is a secondary form, and would in the 
nominative singular represent a Sanskrit form Dyavih. 
Traces of the former existence of an initial dj in Latin have 
been discovered in Dzovzs, according to Varro an old Italian 
name for Jupiter, that has been met with under the same 
form in Oscan inscriptions. Vesovzs, too, an old Italian 
divinity, is sometimes found spelt Vedzovis, dat. Vedzovt, 
acc. Vediovem. 

“ That the Greek Zen, Zenos, belongs to the same family 
of words has never been doubted ; but there has been great 
diversity of opinion as to the etymological structure of the 
word. I explain Zen, as well as Latin Jan, the older form of 
Janus, as representing a Sanskrit dyav-an, formed like Pan 
from the root pú, raised to pav-an. Now as yuvan, juvenis, 
is contracted to jum in junior, so dyavan would in Latin 
become Jan, following the third declension, or, under a 
secondary form, Janus. Janus-pater in Latin was used as 
one word, like Jupiter. He was likewise called /unonzus 
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and Quirinus, and was, as far as we can judge, another 
personification of Dyu, the sky, with special reference, how- 
ever, to morning, the beginning to the day (Janus matutinus), 
and later to the spring, the beginning of the year. The 
month of January owes its name to him. Now as Ju: Zeu = 
Jan: Zen, only that in Greek Zen remained in the third or 
consonantal declension, instead of migrating, as it might have 
done, under the form Zenos, ou into the second. The Latin 
Jun-o, Jun-on-7s would correspond to a Greek Zenon as a 
feminine.” 1 


1 F, Max Müller, Lectures on the Science of Language (New Edit., London, 
1880), ii. 493 sgg. 


CHAPTER AV iI 
ROYAL AND PRIESTLY TABOOS 


In discussing the burden of royalty I have elsewhere given 
some account of the many burdensome prohibitions or taboos 
which have been laid on royal or priestly personages in all 
parts of the world. The list of such taboos may be much 
extended. Here I will add a few examples. Among the 
Ibos of Southern Nigeria the king of Nri or Aguku is bound 
to observe the following taboos. He may not see a corpse, 
not even of one of his own children. If the king sees a dead 
body he must take an egg, pass it before his eyes, and throw 
it away. He may not see an alose (certain pole or image) 
carried along the road. After his consecration he may not 
see his mother; his son will undertake her burial rites when 
she dies, or, if there is no son old enough, her family. No 
one of the king’s wives may enter the room in which his 
sceptre (alo) is kept. No one may take corn into the house 
in which the sceptre is kept, for they would fall sick. A 
woman who has not washed in the morning may not salute 
the king nor come to his place. Until she has washed, a 
king’s wife may not salute him, which she does by clapping 
her hands. The king may not touch the water of the lake 
with his foot. He may use it for washing and drinking, but 
it must be carried to his house by small boys and girls. When 
water is being carried up for the king the children are not to 
speak on their way back; if they speak the water is to be 
thrown away. When the king is bathing no one is allowed 
to rub his back for him. Only Adama people may enter the 
bath-house, but the bath water is thrown away by the king 
1 The Golden Bough, Part ii., Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, pp. 1-17. 
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himself. When the king gets up in the morning he may not 
go out without washing his feet, hands, and face. His wives 
are not allowed to wash with other women. No one is 
allowed to step over his wives’ legs, nor may anyone commit 
adultery with them. The shaving of his head is attended 
with various ceremonies. Yams are roasted and fish and 
meat prepared for an old woman. She takes a rod and eats 
the food transfixed on it while she is shaving his head. The 
cut hair is put in the bush on a wooden shelf resting on four 
posts by the king himself: no one else may touch it. No 
one may enter the room in which he is being shaved, unless 
it be one of his servants. The king himself must remove 
his cap on this as on other occasions. It appears that his 
wives also may now shave his head. A widow, for whose 
husband the rite of second burial has not yet been performed, 
may not come to the king’s house and the king may not 
speak to her. The rules with regard to touching the king 
or using his seat are very severe. No adult may touch him 
when he is sitting and no young man may touch his skin 
under any circumstances. The king will even refuse to take 
an object from the hands of a young man. He may not sit 
upon the ground, but a mud seat with a mat are not for- 
bidden to him. Beside the king himself only young children 
may use it. He may not use the same stool as anyone else. 
If a friend of the king eats food in his house he must not 
wash his hands after it, only rub them; if he washed his 
hands there would be a famine in the land. Nor may he 
lick his fingers: the result would be the same. The king 
does not eat food in the house of another, but he may eat 
kola and drink. If he is to eat kola, a child or a woman may 
break it for him or give him palm wine. If he breaks kola 
himself, no one else may eat it. He does not eat kola which 
has been offered as a sacrifice. Certain kinds of food are 
forbidden to the king. He does not eat cassava or banana. 
If he eats banana he must wash his mouth. He may, how- 
ever, eat plantain. No one may see the king eat, and no 
boy above the age of puberty may cook for the king, nor 
may any woman; small girls, however, may do so. He 
may eat palm nuts. He also forbids coco yams and a kind 
of yam known as ova; he may however eat ¿gu. When the 
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king is about to eat and after he has eaten, the double bell 
is sounded, which is beaten by a small child. He may eat 
kola, or dried meat, or fish in public, but would have to 
cover his mouth. When a boy cooks for him he may not 
taste anything. The king throws four pieces of food as an 
offering to the ancestral spirits (Vdzcze). The Adama boy 
who serves him puts out four pieces of mashed yam, and the 
king may not eat more. If it is not sufficient, or if he 
wishes to make some complaint, the king points with his left 
hand. If he speaks, his complaint is limited to the words, 
“This Adama boy.” The remains of his food were formerly 
thrown away or eaten by the Adama boys. But he has now 
offered a goat and a hen to the sacred shrine (Ayana) so 
that his own children may be permitted to eat the remains 
of the food. If he attends a festival at which the food is 
cooked by women, his food is not taken by him but given to 
other people. When the king begins to eat, his servant 
says, ‘‘ Let no one talk, let my father Nri become a leopard.” 
(If a leopard is killed its body is brought to the king. It is 
called his son. There is an obvious connection between this 
andthe nameof thetown Aguku, which means “ big leopard.’’) 
After these words have been spoken no one may open his 
mouth until the king has finished and the bell has been rung 
again. When the servant has washed the pots, the dirty 
water and any remains of food are thrown away ; the ashes 
of the fire are also thrown in the same place. The king 
is not allowed to eat in the house of any man, except in 
Umudiana. When the king’s yams are being planted, he 
must plant either yams or coco yams in a single row, that is 
after having finished one row he may not turn back and 
begin another row on the same day. When he is working 
on the farm the king may not use a hoe, because in bending 
down he would look backwards. Before the coming of the 
white man he was not allowed to cross water, but he may 
sleep away from home. He may not climb a tree or carry 
a load on his head. He may not enter a woman’s house nor 
go to market. If a dog enters his house it may be driven 
out or killed; its body is carried out and everything 
which it touches. The king may not cross the door-frame. 
It must be taken out, or, failing that, he may climb over the 
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wall. He may not lament for his children, but he mourns 
for his wives like an ordinary man. If they die a “ bad 
death,” sacrifice is offered for them in his house by the 
Adama people.t With regard to the king of Onitsha, 
which is an important town of the Ibo on the Lower Niger, 
we are told that “the announcement of the death of the 
late king of Onitsha was not made until a full year had 
elapsed after his decease. The fact that no one saw him 
during the interval signified nothing, as but few beyond his 
own personal attendants ever did see him, he being forbidden 
by royal custom from leaving his compound. To venture 
outside the gate would be to commit an act of grave 
sacrilege, except occasionally by night, when he might 
surreptitiously slip out to visit some of his near relatives.” ? 

Similarly the king of Loango may never leave the neigh- 
bourhood of his dwelling, he may never see the sea, nor any 
white person: he may not see nor handle any objects of 
European manufacture. Every subject who approaches him 
must wear exclusively articles of native manufacture. Strict 
quiet must prevail about him. He may not see any person 
eating or drinking, or performing any natural function. And 
the remains of his food and drink, and of his person, must be 
secretly disposed of. His spittle is collected by a confidential 
attendant, who wipes it up in a towel of bast.® 

Among the Wafipa, a tribe inhabiting the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, the royal family is forbidden by ancient 
superstition to see the lake or to eat fish. With regard to the 
curious taboo which in Africa forbids royal personages to 
behold the sea or a lake, we may note that in Mindanao, one 
of the Philippine Islands, there is reported to exist a whole 
tribe living in a crater-like valley, every member of which 
believes it would be death for him or her to behold the sea, 
which they have only heard of, but never seen. 

Among the Kam, a semi-Bantu tribe of North Nigeria, 


1 N. W. Thomas, Anthropological 
Report on the Lbo-speaking Peoples of 
Nigeria, Part i. (London, 1913) 
pp. 52 sgg. Cf. P. A. Talbot, Zhe 
Peoples of Southern Nigeria, iii. 
597 $99. 

2 G. T. Basden, Among the Ibos 
of Nigeria (London, 1921), p. 115.. 


3 Die Loango Expedition, iii. 2, 
p. 162. 

4 Mer. Lechaptois, Aux Rives du 
Tanganyika, p. 57. l 

5 Fay-Cooper Cole, The Wild 
Tribes of the Davao District, Min- 
danao, p. 183. 
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“ the chief regards himself as a semi-divine personage and is 
so regarded by his people. He leads a secluded life and is 
subject to numerous taboos. He must not be seen eating, 
must not eat food outside his own compound, must not eat 
food cooked by a menstruous woman, must not smoke, must 
not see people smoking or chewing tobacco, must not pick up 
anything from the ground, must not put his foot in running 
water, and must not point his finger at any person. He eats 
ceremonially in private, his food being cooked by a favourite 
wife, provided she is not in a menstruous condition ; it is 
brought to him by a male attendant who averts his eyes while 
he eats. A second attendant, a sister’s son, performs duties 
such as fetching water for the chief’s use (and he is required to 
fetch it on his shoulders), and sweeping the chief’s enclosure 
every morning (the chief may not enter the enclosure if it has 
not been swept). Both these attendants were in former times 
put to death when the chief died, with the intention that they 
should attend to him in the next world. The chief acts the 
part of the character ascribed to him. He speaks in a low 
voice (always through an interpreter), in an expressionless, 
impersonal manner. He told me himself that he was a deity, 
and that I could be sure, therefore, that in giving me informa- 
tion about the other deities or cults of the Kam it would be 
impossible for him to mislead me, as deities do not lie. The 
chief of the Kam, like the king of the Jukun, is closely associ- 
ated with corn, and carries out a daily ritual by which he feeds 
his royal ancestors, particularly the last deceased chief, who 
are regarded as the life and soul of the crops.” 4 

Again among the Kilba, another tribe of Northern Nigeria, 
“ the chief was regarded as a divine person, and was subject, 
in consequence, to numerous taboos. He might not visit the 
village where he had formerly resided, for if this rule were 
broken disaster would fall on the inhabitants. He might not 
engage in any agricultural work, nor was he permitted to visit 
any farm. He might not pick up anything from the ground 
lest the dynamism of his person should blast the crops. If he 
struck the ground in anger the people would be confounded 
with fear. If he shook his fist in a man’s face that man would 
go mad. He might not receive any article from the hand of 

1 C. K. Meek, Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria, ii. 539 sq. 
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any save the official known as the Biratada. If he fell off his 
horse all persons riding in his company had to fall off also. 
The mat on which he sat was regarded as charged with divine 
dynamism, and no one could touch it except for the purpose 
of swearing an oath. The chief was not supposed to require 
the ordinary nourishment of mortals, and he therefore ate his 
food in private, attended only by the Biratada. While the 
chief was eating or drinking the attendant official sat with 
head averted, and the chief signified the conclusion of the 
meal by uttering a cough. The official then smoothed the 
ground in front of the chief in order, it is said, to cover up any 
of the sacred food that may have dropped on the ground 
The chief’s meals were cooked by an old woman past the age 
of menstruation. The morning meal consisted of beer taken 
at sunrise. The evening meal of porridge and stew was eaten 
at sunset, and it is said that if the cook had failed to prepare 
the meal before sunset the meal would not be eaten. . . . The 
Kilba chief was not permitted to eat from a decorated cala- 
bash ; and the remnants of the food were either eaten up by 
the attendant official (in his capacity of priest in attendance on 
the god) or else were given to the chief's dogs. If any other 
were to eat the remnants of the chief’s meal he would go mad 
and die. If the chief had to be absent from Hong he was 
surrounded by grass matting when he wished to eat and drink. 
No one might go near the chief’s lavatory, and if a new lava- 
tory were required it had to be prepared by a particular family 
to whom this special duty was delegated. Such were the 
ancient rules of Kilba chieftainship, but few of them are 
observed at the present time. Theyare the rules still observed 
by the kings of the Jukun.” 1 
Among the Ibo of Southern Nigeria the king (Ezenri) is 
not the only person who is subject to many taboos. The 
same is true of a certain priestly official, who bears the title of 
Ezana, or priest of the ground. (In the Ibo language ana 
means ground or earth.) When any law is abrogated or 
violated the priest of the ground has to offer a sacrifice. There 
is usually a priest of the ground in each quarter as well as for 
a whole town. It is for him to decide where the farms are to 
be made, and he chooses his own farm, which is worked for 
1 C. K. Meek, of. cit. i. 185 sg. 
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him by men of the different families. When the new yams 
come in, a sacrifice is offered to the Earth (axa), but the priest 
of the ground eats the first yam prepared on the spot the day 
before by his daughter or sister. The priest of the ground is 
subject to many taboos: he may not sit upon the bare ground 
nor upon the same skin as another person ; earth may not be 
thrown at him, nor may he be assaulted ; he may not sacrifice 
at night, nor travel at night ; he may not see a corpse, much 
less carry one. When he meets a corpse on the road the priest 
of the ground of Acala passes his wristlet over his eyes and 
calls an Nri man to sacrifice a chicken. He may not carry 
things on his head, nor climb palm trees, nor eat cassava, nor 
things that have fallen on the ground. No one may drink 
palm wine nor eat before him. No one but his wife may cook 
for him. In Awka a dog that enters his house is thrown out. 
He may not touch a child whose head has not been shaved. 
Except on the first day after a birth he may not enter the room 
where it has taken place for twelve days. He may not put on 
a mask, nor touch one, and a masked man may not enter his 
house. Asa rule he is not allowed to sleep in another man’s 
house or to eat there. His wives may not allow the ashes of 
his fire to remain until morning, for the ancestors would 
punish them for the neglect. At certain times his wives are 
not allowed to cook for him, and other menstruous women 
may neither salute nor touch him. His wives must wash 
before returning into the house in the morning. He is safe 
from seizure, safe in war. In addition to the ordinary for- 
bidden animals the priest of the ground of Awka does not eat 
eggs, all birds, dog and ewe sheep, bush-buck, civet cat, giant 
bush rat, bush fowl and yams that it has touched, ground 
squirrel, and a kind of fish. In one quarter of Awka, how- 
ever, the priest of the ground may sacrifice eggs and eat them, 
and bush fowl is the only bird he may not eat. In Agolo he 
forbids snails and a tuber called oma, like a yam. He may 
not eat a cock before it can crow, nor a snake. If his wives 
do not wash after going out it means that they wish his death. 
They may not cook for him. If they commit adultery they 
must come to the priest of the ground and bring cowries, a 
ram and a fowl, and offer excuses. All the quarter join in 
levying a fine upon the lover. At Nneni he may not eat any- 
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thing that has been sacrificed on account of the violation of a 
taboo, nor may he cross a river until a sacrifice has been 
performed by a Nri man. The corpse of a dead priest of 
the ground is not carried upon men’s heads but upon their 
shoulders.+ 

Among the Sema Nagas, a tribe of Assam, there is a 
personage called the Amthao or First Reaper who is subject 
to many taboos. The office may be held either by a man or 
by a woman. It is his or her business to start the cutting of 
each crop, and in the case of paddy and Job’s tears—not 
always, however, of the millet crop—the harvest is accom- 
panied by strict prohibitions. And on the day when the First 
Reaper initiates the cutting of the paddy every house in the 
village gives him or her a measure of paddy (about a seer), 
except those who are so poor that they can only give beans. 
The office is unpopular, as the unfortunate First Reaper is 
liable to die if he makes any mistake in the conduct of a 
ceremony, in particular that of the village ritual (genna) known 
as asukuchu, which is only observed occasionally in a year 
when the harvest promises to be exceptionally good, each ward 
of the village (asah or kkel) sacrificing a pig on the outskirts 
of the village. The office sometimes runs in families, the 
nearest suitable male relative being compelled to succeed in 
the place of a deceased First Reaper. A man or woman who 
is fastidious about food is selected, at any rate if possible, and 
the food restrictions are often very onerous. So long as the 
harvest lasts (the millet harvest excepted) the First Reaper 
may not eat the flesh of an animal killed or wounded by any 
wild beast, nor that of the kalij pheasant or dorzk, nor of the 
Arakan Hill partridge or dudoy, nor the grubs and honey of 
bees and wasps, nor smell beans, nor bamboo rat’s nor dog’s 
flesh. The last two of these are in point of fact taboo to the 
whole village during the harvest, but in some cases they all, or 
some of them, are taboo to the First Reaper at all times.” 


1 N. W. Thomas, of. cit. pp. 56 sg. 
2 J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas (London, 1921), pp. 216 sg. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE PERILS OF THE SOUL ! 


LIKE many other peoples the natives of Yap, one of the 
Caroline Islands in the Pacific, conceive of the soul (ya’aZ) as 
an invisible body dwelling within the visible body and re- 
sembling it in form exactly. The soul is thus a faithful image 
of the body. This primitive conception of the soul is perhaps 
the principal reason which leads many persons to identify a 
person’s soul with his likeness. Hence when any mischievous 
spirit of the sea catches a man’s reflection in the water, the 
man must die, because the spirit has robbed him of his soul. 
For the same reason many old women on the island are afraid 
to be photographed, and one native expression for photo- 
graphing is fek ya’al, ‘‘ to take away the soul.” The native 
entertains a similar opinion concerning animals and lifeless 
things ; they too, in his opinion, have souls. The dead can 
take away the things that have been deposited with him in the 
grave because he carries off with him their shadow-picture 
(fon). Hence the native expression for photographing lifeless 
things is fek fon, “ to take away their shadow-picture.”’ 2 
Similarly the Bare’e-speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes 
conceive the human soul as a miniature likeness of the man, 
but they think that on occasion the soul may assume other 
forms, particularly that of an animal, such as a butterfly, a 
worm, a snake, ora mouse. The soul can quit the body for a 
time in life, but if it does not soon return, the person dies.® 
The ancient Egyptian doctrine of the soul was defined as 
1 Cf. Taboo and the Perils of the in Anthropos, viii. (1913) 610 sq. 
Soul, pp. 26 sq. 3 N. Adriani and A, C. Kruijt, De 


? S. Walleser, “ Religiöse An- Sare’e-sprekende Toradjas van Mid- 
schauungen der Bewohner von Jap,? den-Celebes, i. 250 sq. 
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follows by Professor Alexandre Moret: “ In like manner 
the Egyptians believed that everything that lives—gods, 
men, animals, trees, stones, and all objects whatsoever— 
encloses its own diminutive image, which is its soul. They 
called that image or projection of the individual Ka; we 
translate it as Double or Genie; the Ka is represented as a 
being somewhat smaller than the person in whom he is in- 
dwelling but in other respects exactly like him.” 1 

Savages commonly believe that the soul can leave the body 
in life and return to it, but that if the absence is prolonged 
the owner of the soul dies. Hence in order to save the life 
of the sick or dying they attempt to detain the soul in the 
body by plugging or tying up those parts of the patient’s 
body by which they believe the soul to depart, hoping thus 
to detain the soul, and so to prolong the life of the sufferer. 
The soul is very often supposed to depart through the nostrils 
or mouth. Hence the Boloki or Bangala of the Upper 
Congo tie up the mouth and nostrils of a dying person in 
order to prevent his soul from escaping. Our informant, 
Mr. Weeks, observes: ‘‘I noticed that the mouths and 
nostrils of the recently dead were always plugged and tied, 
and to my questions on the subject I always received the 
same reply, ‘ The soul of a dying man escapes by his mouth 
and nose, so we always tie them in that fashion to keep the 
spirit, as long as possible, in the body.’ ”’ ? 

The Bare’e-speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes suppose 
that the soul lodges in the crown of the head, but that it 
passes out of the body at the wrists and other joints. Hence 
when a person is very sick his friends tie up his joints to 
prevent the escape of his soul, or according to others the 
ingress of the demon who is causing the sickness.” The 
Palaungs of Burma think that they can detain the soul of a 
dying person by tying a white thread round his or her wrists, 
while they say, ‘“‘ We shall not let thee fly away, we would tie 
thy spirit here.” * 

Among the Mailu of British New Guinea, when a man is 


1 A. Moret, In the Time of the 3 N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, op. 


Pharaohs, p. 188. cit. i. 248. 
2 J. H. Weeks, Among Congo 4 Mrs. L. Milne, The Home of an 
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dying a medicine-man (vara) is sent for, “ probably when some 
relatives are away, to tie the patient. After uttering a spell 
and using gentle massage he fastens round the patient a 
cord or strip of cane, not in hope of recovery but to retard 
death until the absent relatives return. They call this attempt 
to retard death nena badibadi (breath-tying), and it is regarded 
as tying the soul of the man to his body. People have come 
to me and told me that so-and-so is sitting tied—really propped 
up in the arms of someone—that his soul may not leave his 
body yet. This is not to be confused with the tying of string 
or cane to relieve pain.” 1 

But even when the soul of a sick or dying person is thought 
to have escaped from his body, savages often believe that they 
can recall the truant soul and restore it to the patient’s body, 
so that he will recover. Elsewhere I have given examples 
of restoring lost souls to their owners.? Here I will illustrate 
it with some fresh instances. Thus for example in the Short- 
lands group of the Solomon Islands “if a man falls and 
hurts himself during the day his friends and relatives at 
evening make a tripod of sticks 5 or 6 feet high, and in a 
cocoa-nut shell placed on the top a small fire is made. This is 
about sundown, and the friends or relatives then retire to a 
distance of 25 or 30 yards away, and call on the hurt man by 
name, telling him to come back. This is repeated until an 
ember falls out of the fire. During this ceremony the old 
men will be seated with their hands to their ears listening so 
that they can hear the spirit answering, and questions will be 
asked, such as, ‘Do you not hear me?’ Then, ‘ Oh yes, 
we hear you,’ and soon. The idea seems to be that the man’s 
shade (nununa) has been taken away from the body by the 
fall, and it has to be called back, or other spirits may get 
between it and the body and prevent its return, and so cause 
the latter’s sickness or even death. When the ember falls 
out of the cocoa-nut in which the fire is placed it is regarded 
as conclusive evidence that the shadow or spirit has safely 
returned to the body. When the man has recovered from the 
effects of the fall the stem of the wild plantain, which is about 
eight or nine feet high, is placed on the ground, and is sup- 


1 W. J. V. Saville, Jz Unknown 2 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
New Guinea, p. 319. PP. 43 $99. 
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ported by several men. The man who fell down climbs up 
this plantain stem, and as soon as he reaches the top the men 
holding it let go, and plantain and man fall together to the 
ground. This is repeated three times, with intervals consist- 
ing of days, or even weeks. This ceremony is supposed to 
prevent further falls.” 1 At Sa’ain Mala, one of the Solomon 
Islands, when a child is sick its strayed soul is sought for by 
a priest who holds a sprig of dracaena in his hand. The 
wandering soul then lights on the dracaena, from which it is 
transferred to a pandanus umbrella, where it is heard scratch- 
ing. The umbrella is then held over the child, and the soul 
returns to the child, who gives a convulsive shudder and 
recovers.” 

In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, the task of 
recovering the lost soul of a sick person is entrusted to a 
magician, who sends out his own soul in pursuit of the fugi- 
tive, and brings it back to the patient. For this purpose the 
magician goes into a trance. He retires to his own house, 
darkens it, strips off all his clothing, and lying down goes to 
sleep. While he is in this state no one may disturb him, for 
if he were so disturbed his own soul might not return to him 
and he might die. His business is to find the strayed soul of 
the sick man. Perhaps the sick man’s soul has gone to a 
place where there are ghosts or spirits (adaro or Aroni), or 
perhaps the soul has been captured by one of these ghosts or 
spirits. A sickness so caused is a dangerous matter. A whole 
crowd of ghosts or spirits may be seated gloating over the 
captive soul and refusing to let it go home. Still more 
dangerous is it if the sick man’s soul has been caught by a 
spirit of the sea, for the soul of the magician cannot go to the 
place of its imprisonment. But most serious of all is it if the 
strayed soul has gone to the Winged Serpent in the sky. But 
usually the soul has simply departed to Rodomana, the abode 
of the dead, from which it is a comparatively easy matter for 
the magician to rescue it. One magician told how his own 
soul pursued the soul of a patient to Rodomana, where he 
found the soul of the patient dancing with the souls of the 


1 G, Brown, Melanesians and Poly- South-east Solomon Islands (London, 
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dead, and refusing to return, but with the help of a friend 
whom he had among the dead the magician contrived to seize 
the patient’s soul and to hurry back with it to earth. If the 
soul of the sick man is detained in one of the sacred places, the 
soul of the magician goes in search of it. He looks in at all 
the likely places, such as burial places, sacred stones, and very 
often in the hollows in the trunks of trees. He adopts the 
same means as before. But if the soul of the patient has been 
captured by a spirit of the sea the matter is, as we have seen, 
more serious, because the soul of the magician cannot follow 
it out to sea. In this case he again resorts to the help of a 
friend. He goes down to the sea and gets a garfish. This 
he brings back and lays on the patient’s navel and waves it 
four times round his head. .He then puts the fish back in the 
sea. After that he waits till evening and then falls into a 
trance. In his trance his soul goes down to the shore to the 
place where he let the garfish go back into the sea. There he 
waits for his friend, who by and by brings back the lost soul 
of the sick person. The garfish is the fish of the spirit of the 
sea, with which he shoots men on the reef. But if the magi- 
cian looks in vain in Rodomana, the sacred places, and the sea, 
he concludes that the Winged Serpent must have taken the 
strayed soul. This is the case in very serious sicknesses, and 
probably in epidemics. In this emergency the magician 
takes the fat of a sacrificed pig (formerly of a dog) and burns 
it, and goes into his trance in the evening, and his soul 
ascends in the column of smoke to the sky. There also he 
finds a friend to speak for him, and this friend asks the 
Winged Serpent to give up the sick man’s soul. He may ask 
three times, but if he asks a fourth time and is refused, the 
magician must return without the patient’s soul, and the sick 
man will die, for there is no snatching of the soul possible 
in the abode of: the Winged Serpent. 

The Kiwai of British New Guinea identify the soul with 
the shadow, reflection, or picture. A man can steal the soul 
of somebody else by catching his shadow at night in a piece 
of bamboo open at one end, which he afterwards plugs and 
keeps over his fireplace until he chooses to release the soul. 
The owner of the soul will gradually grow thin, and if the 


1 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the Pacific, p. 243. 
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bamboo be burnt, the man will die. For this reason a man 
who goes out at night carries his torch high in the air, so that 
his body may cast as short a shadow as possible. A Kiwai 
man once refused to take part in a dance with some visiting 
bushmen, because in the midst of the many flickering fires 
his shadow could easily have been caught. The souls of sick 
persons are in danger of being abducted by malevolent spirits 
or otherwise leaving the body, as for example in sleep. 
Hence a sick person is not allowed to sleep too much, for the 
natives are afraid lest he might not wake up any more, and 
for that reason they wake him up at short intervals. In 
cases of serious illness the patient’s friends light a fire outside 
his hut and watch thé road which the spirits are supposed to 
take, apparently in order to bar the departure of the patient’s 
soul. If the wandering soul of a sick person be seen in the 
company of some spirit, it may be brought back by people 
versed in such things. Such a sage, holding one end of a 
plaited arm-guard or bracer in his hand, goes and catches the 
soul in the bracer, which he closes with his other hand. 
Carrying the bracer, he hastens into the sick man’s house 
through the west entrance, which is the direction in which the 
spirits depart. He touches both door-posts with his shoulders 
to block the way so that the soul cannot go out again, and at 
the same time pretends to throw the soul into the house. The 
patient is sitting with his back towards the door, and the 
‘“ doctor’ or wizard runs up to him and pushes in the soul, 
hitting him on the back, a gesture which is connected with 
the idea that the soul is situated in the back. The patient at 
once comes round as his soul returns. But if the doctor fails 
to capture the strayed soul, the patient will die. In the same 
way the soul of a sick child is snatched away in a basket from 
spirits who have come to carry it off. 

For the purpose of catching wandering souls of sick persons 
or others a Kiwai wizard or medium goes about carrying a 
long wicker-work glove for covering the wrist, a gauntlet. 
It is carried in the left hand, and with the right hand the 
medium catches the spirit or soul and puts it into the gauntlet. 
He then takes it and places it against the back of the sick 
man ; the spirit enters his body, and the invalid makes a quick 


1 G, Landtman, The Kiwat Papuans of British New Guinea, pp. 269 sq. 
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recovery. The spirit of a woman who is about to give birth 
to a child may be seen sitting on the veranda of the house. 
A wizard is called. He may catch the spirit in his gauntlet 
or drive it away with his broom. If he brings the spirit back 
to the woman, she is at once delivered of her child. 

Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea when a native 
doctor or magician is called in to visit a patient, the only 
question with him is whether the sickness is caused by a sor- 
cerer or by a ghost. To decide this nice point he takes a 
boiled taro over which he has pronounced a charm. This he 
bites, and if he finds a small stone in the fruit, he decides that 
ghosts are the cause of the malady ; but if on the other hand 
he detects a minute roll of leaves he knows that the sufferer 
is bewitched. In the latter case the obvious remedy is to 
discover the sorcerer and to induce him, for an adequate 
consideration, to give up the tube in which he has bottled up 
a portion of the sick man’s soul. If the magician refuses to 
give it up the resources of the physician are not yet exhausted. 
He now produces his whip or scourge for souls. This valu- 
able instrument consists, like a common whip, of a handle with 
a lash attached to it, but what gives it the peculiar quality 
that distinguishes it from all other whips is the small packet 
tied to the end of the lash. The packet contains a certain herb, 
and the sick man and his friends must all touch it in order to 
impregnate it with the volatile essence of their souls. Armed 
with this potent implement the doctor goes by night into the 
depth of the forest ; for the darkness of night and the solitude 
of the forest are necessary for the delicate operation which this 
good physician of souls has now to perform. Finding him- 
self alone he whistles for the lost soul of the sufferer, and if 
only the sorcerer by his infernal craft has not yet brought it 
to death’s door, the soul appears at the sound of the whistle ; 
for it is strongly attracted by the soul-stuff of its friends in the 
packet. But the doctor has still to catch it, a feat that is not 
so easily accomplished as might be supposed. It is now that 
the whip of souls comes into play. Suddenly the doctor heaves 
up his arm and lashes out at the truant soul with all his might. 
If only he hits it, the business is done, the soul is captured, the 
doctor carries it back to the house in triumph, and restores it 


1 E. Baxter Riley, Among Papuan Headhunters, pp. 296 sg. 
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to the body of the poor sick man, who necessarily recovers.} 

The Yabim of Northern New Guinea believe that there 
are water-spirits who steal the souls of children. To guard 
their offspring against them women do not bathe their children 
in a stream but in an artificial bath. If, however, a child 
sickens, and the water-spirits are thought to have stolen its 
soul, an experienced woman takes a coconut shell used as a 
vessel and attaches it by a string to a cross-bar, and goes with 
it to a stream. There she puts the coconut-shell in the water, 
and holding it like a fishing-line by the cross-bar or handle, 
she draws it to and fro, so that the coconut shell bobs up and 
down in the water. Attracted by the apparatus the water- 
spirits bring the child’s soul to the coconut shell. The 
woman then carries the shell full of water to the house and 
bathes the sick child in the water of the shell. Thus the little 
sufferer recovers its lost soul.? 

Among the Bare’e-speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes 
there are priestesses whose chief business it is to bring back 
the souls of sick people which have been carried away by 
demons or ghosts. Also they watch over people’s souls when 
they move into a new house, for souls can then be easily 
damaged by angry tree-spirits. The priestesses also bring 
back the soul of the rice, and procure rain or dry weather. 
Every priestess has her familiar woerake spirit who descends 
to her and accompanies her up into the air. Yellow-coloured 
rice, an egg, and a fowl are provided, that she may take them 
with her in her flight as an offering to the great spirits. She 
sits under a hood hung from a rafter; holding dracaena 
leaves in her hand, she chants, with closed eyes, her litany, 
in which she describes her soul’s flight and adventures. The 
language of the litany is not the common language: it is 
supposed to be the language of the spirits. There are three 
parts of the litany. The stem (watanja) or principal part of 
the litany describes the journey of the priestess’s soul in 
search of the patient’s lost soul. The ship of the spirit, who 
comes to help the priestess, is the rainbow ; in it she and her 
familiar spirit fly aloft. She describes her arrival at the house 


1 Ch. Keysser, “ Aus dem Lebender Belief in Immortality (London, 1913), 
Kaileute” in R. Neuhauss, Deutsch- i. 270. 
Neu-Guinea, iti. 134. Compare my 2 R, Neuhauss, op. cit, iii. 294. 
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of Poeé di Songi, the chief god. She finds the deity asleep, 
and wakens him. The fire has gone out. Fresh fire having 
been procured from the spirits, the drum in the temple is 
sounded, and at the signal all the spirits assemble in the 
temple. In the assembly the chief god asks the priestess her 
errand. She tells him she has come for so-and-so’s soul. 
The god gives it back to her, and she carries it down to 
earth in a calabash. The priestess restores the lost soul to 
the patient’s head with a bunch of dracaena leaves. After 
restoring the soul she puts some cooked rice and a piece of a 
boiled egg in the patient’s hair on the crown of his head. 
This is known as the feeding of the soul. At the end of the 
ceremony the priestess sends back her familiar spirit into the 
air by throwing up a roll of dracaena leaves. Of this 
ceremony of the recall of the soul there are branches or varia- 
tions, according to the nature of its object or of the spirit 
which has caused the sickness. The dead draw away the 
souls of their relatives to the spirit-land; hence after every 
death a priestess comes to fetch back the abstracted souls to 
earth. The soul is in most cases supposed to be carried off 
by a tree-spirit or cave-spirit, and often an attempt is made 
to recover it without the help of a priestess. A relation goes 
to the tree, makes an offering to the spirit, and asks him to 
give back the soul of the sick man. Sneezing is a sign that 
the man’s soul has returned to him. In serious cases when 
the priestess has brought back the patient’s soul, a wooden 
puppet is made and dressed as a man if the patient is a 
woman, but is dressed as a woman if the patient is a man. 
A small sacrificial table is set up, and on it are laid rice, 
wooden models of a knife, a sword, a spear, and so on. 
Bamboo ladders are constructed to serve as ladders for the 
tree-spirit or cave-spirit to descend to the offering. The 
puppet is offered to the spirit in exchange for the sick person’s 
soul. While the patient holds one end of a string, of which 
the other is attached to the sacrificial table, the priestess 
recites a litany in which she tells the tree-spirit or cave-spirit 
that he has come to the wrong place, and that he had better 
go elsewhere. A fowl is thrown into the air to carry the 
offering to the spirit. Omens of recovery or death are drawn 
by hacking through the bamboo stalk that has served as a 
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ladder. If one cut suffices to sever the bamboo the patient 
will recover ; if more cuts are necessary, he will die. When 
all other remedies have failed, recourse is had to the sowase, 
a more elaborate form of the preceding ceremony. The 
offering is generally brought for all the inhabitants of a house 
or of a village. Sometimes it is brought to get children. 
A little house is made for the spirits, and a sacrificial table is 
erected. Two small ladders are brought of very hard wood 
to bring back the spirit and fix it firmly in its place. All who 
take part in the ceremony hold a line which is fastened to the 
sacrificial table. An address is made to the spirits, who are 
told that a buffalo, a pig, and a fowl, bearing the guilt of the 
people, are offered to them. As before, omens of recovery or 
death are drawn from the hacking through of a bamboo. 
The sacrificial animals are killed, and their blood is smeared 
on the patient, and on all persons present. The priestesses 
receive portions of the victims ; the rest of the flesh furnishes 
a banquet. When the necessary victims are wanting, a vow 
is made to offer them later. Sometimes the soul of a sick 
person is thought to have been carried off by the souls of the 
dead who live in the temple. In that case the priestess offers 
seven pieces of ginger on a board to the spirits in the temple 
in exchange for the patient’s soul. Or a warrior may vow 
to bring back a human head in case the patient should recover. 
If the sickness is thought to be caused by the spirits of the 
smithy, a small model of a smithy is made and waved seven 
times over the patient’s head ; after which it is wafted aloft 
by the litany of the priestess. If the sickness is thought to be 
caused by the spirits of the ricefield, the priestess makes a 
chain of beads on a string and waves it over the patient, who 
afterwards wears it round his neck. If the spirits cause a 
man pain in one of his limbs, he offers them a string of kalzde 
fruits, and then wears it on the ailing member till it drops off. 
When a man returns from a journey or an expedition, he 
sometimes leaves his soul behind him and brings back some 
injurious substance in his body instead. So the priestess must 
come and recall the soul and eject the foreign substance from 
the sufferer. After invoking the spirits, the priestess strokes 
the patient’s body and limbs with a bunch of life-giving plants. 
The patient is then covered with a blanket, and the priestess 
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strikes the blanket with a bunch of thorny plants in order to 
drive the evil out of the sufferer’s body. She then shakes the 
blanket out of the window, in order to rid it of the evil which 
has been transferred to it from the patient. When a man has 
been frightened, as by the attack of a wild buffalo, a crocodile, 
or a python, it is thought that his soul has quitted his body 
and must be recalled. The priestess makes the figure of a 
serpent out of leaves and strokes it over the man’s body, 
chanting her litany, while she beats the figure with a bunch 
of leaves. Then she hangs the figure through a hole in the 
floor. The effigy is then put in a basket with rice, betel, and 
an egg, which last is given to the serpent to bite instead of the 
man. Sometimes a rope is used instead of an image of a 
snake, especially in cases of chronic rheumatism. The rope 
is passed over the aching joints, while the priestess beats it 
with a bunch of leaves and says that she is “ unbinding ” 
the malady. Then the rope is let down through an opening 
in the floor. Or the rope, representing the sickness is placed 
in the model of a boat and carried out of the village. At the 
dedication of a new house the priestess comes to fix the souls 
of the inmates in their bodies. Each person’s soul is in a 
packet of life-giving herbs which is brought from the old 
house to the new. When the rice does not grow well, its 
soul is supposed to be absent and the priestess goes and fetches 
it back from the spirits in the sky. The soul of the rice is 
seen in the form of some grains of rice, which she lets fall 
from a bunch of dracaena leaves.! When rain is wanted, the 
priestess professes to make it by collecting the buffaloes in 
the spirit land and driving them into a pool, so that the water 
of the pool overflows and falls in the form of rain. But this 
rain-making ceremony belongs to another part of our subject.? 

Among the Dyaks inhabiting the Dusun district of 
Southern Borneo, in case of a serious illness sacrifice is offered. 
If that produces no alleviation, a medicine-man (balian) is 
called in. He is received in the principal room of the house, 
where the patient lies. In the middle of the room a sort of 
altar is erected, on which stands a vessel containing bras, an 
egg, and dainties. A light ladder, composed of reeds, 


1 N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, op. 2 See above, pp. 68-93. 
cit. i. 376-393. 
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extends from the altar to the ridge of the roof; it is to facili- 
tate the descent of the spirits, and the bras and dainties are 
bait to allure them. The guests sit along the walls to watch 
the proceedings. The medicine-man wears heavy metal 
bracelets on his wrists. He throws up grains of rice, variously 
coloured, and tries by all kinds of endearing names to draw 
the spirits to himself, while he sways his arms about so that 
the heavy bracelets rattle. In his hands he holds rirong 
leaves, which he waves to and fro. He chants the words in 
sing-song tones. In the intervals of his chant the drums beat 
loudly. Thus attracted, the spirits are supposed to alight on 
the ridge of the roof and descending the ladder to enter 
into the medicine-man, who becomes possessed (pasoa). His 
dance-movements grow more violent; he runs through the 
room, shrieking and clinking bells, and at last rushes out 
of the door into the darkness, for the time is night. However, 
he returns, dances about mumbling to himself, and after a 
good deal of hocus-pocus, in which he is assisted by a woman 
helper, he kneels beside the patient, puts his mouth to the 
body of the sufferer, then stands up, rushes to the door, and 
spits out the sickness. 

Thus with the help of the spirits he has got rid of the 
illness. The next thing to be done is to recall the absent 
soul (amzroe) of the sufferer. As the expulsion of the malady 
has occupied the whole night, the recalling of the soul 
has to be reserved for the following night. After the medi- 
cine-man has ascertained what spirit has carried off the 
patient’s soul, he prepares a puppet and offers it to the spirit 
instead of the sick person, begging him to release the captive 
soul. But the method of procedure varies according to the 
nature of the spirit that has carried off the soul. If it is a 
spirit of the air which has abstracted the soul, the medicine- 
man may employ the small model of a boat (sampan) with a 
little wooden bird attached to the top of the mast. The bird 
typifies the flight through the air, and the soul of the medi- 
cine-man goes with it to seek and find the lost soul of the 
patient. He brings the soul back in a little box, and drawing 
it cautiously out, mixes it with oil, and rubs the oil on the 
patient’s head. The lost soul returns to the patient’s body 
through the fontanel. 
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If the soul of the patient has been carried off by a forest 
spirit a board is employed on which the body of a snake is 
painted, with a wooden snake’s head attached to it. This 
board is hung by cords from the roof ; the medicine-man seats 
himself on it and swings to and fro. He is supposed to be 
thus searching all the nooks and corners of the wood for the 
lost soul, till he finds it and restores it to the sufferer in the 
manner already described. If the soul has been carried off 
by the spirit of a dead relation, the medicine-man brings it 
back from under the earth. A common way to recover a lost 
soul is to set a little lamp burning before the door. The first 
insect that flies into it is regarded as the lost soul. The 
medicine-man rubs it in pieces with oil, and smears the oil on 
the patient’s head. If a water-spirit, for example the spirit 
of a fish, is thought to have caused the sickness, the medi- 
cine-man makes a similar fish out of dough, into which the 
guilty water-spirit creeps, taking with him the soul of the 
sick person. By a dexterous movement the medicine-man 
draws the soul out of the fish and restores it to the body of 
the sufferer. Then he stabs the dough image of the fish 
with a spear and threatens to kill the water-spirit if he will 
not leave the man’s spirit alone. When cholera is raging, 
a rough gateway, consisting of uprights with a cross-piece, 
is erected at the entrance to the village, and rude effigies in 
human form, one for every person in the village and represent- 
ing him or her as a substitute, are attached to it. This 
structure is intended to arrest the spirit of cholera, and to 
induce him to accept the puppets instead of the people.? 

Among the Kayans of Sarawak in Borneo in cases of 
serious illness of mysterious origin that seem to threaten to 
end mortally, the theory generally adopted is that the patient’s 
soul has left his body, and the treatment indicated is therefore 
an attempt to persuade the soul to return. For this purpose 
recourse is had to the services of a professional soul-catcher 
or medium (Dayong). Among the Kayans the professional 
soul-catcher is generally a woman who has served a consider- 
able period of apprenticeship with some older member of 
the profession, after having been admonished to take up this 


1 P. te Wechel, “ Erinnerungen aus (Borneo),’? in Jnternationales Archiv 
den Ost- und West Dusun-Ländern för Ethnologie, xxii. (1915) pp. 44-53 
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calling by some being met with in dreams. If on being called 
in the medium decides that the soul (B/ua) of the patient has 
left his body, and has made some part of the journey towards 
the abode of departed souls, his task is to fall into a trance 
and to send his own soul to overtake that of his patient and 
persuade it to return. The ceremony is usually performed 
by torch-light in the presence of a circle of interested relatives 
and friends, the patient being laid in the long public gallery 
of the house. The medium struts to and fro chanting a 
traditional form of words well known to the people, who join 
in the chorus at the close of each phrase, responding with the 
words, “ Oh powerful medium.” The chant opens with a 
prayer for help, addressed, if the medium is a man, to the 
high god (Laki Tenangan), or, if the medium is a woman, to 
the god’s wife (Doh Tenangan). The medium may or may 
not fall and lie inert upon the ground in the course of his 
trance ; but throughout the greater part of the ceremony he 
continues to chant with closed eyes, describing with words 
and mimic gestures the doings of his own soul as it follows 
after and eventually overtakes that of the patient. When 
this point is reached his gestures generally express the diffi- 
culty and severity of the efforts required to induce the soul to 
return; and the anxious relatives then usually encourage 
him by bringing out gongs or other articles of value, and 
depositing them as additions to the medium’s fee. Thus 
stimulated, he usually succeeds in leading back the soul 
towards the patient’s body. One feature of the ceremony 
is that the medium takes in his hand a sword, and, glancing 
at the polished blade with a startled air, seems to catch in it 
a glimpse of the wandering soul. The next step is to restore 
the soul to the body. The medium comes out of his trance 
with the air of one who is suddenly transported from distant 
scenes, and usually exhibits in his palm some small living 
creature, or it may be merely a grain of rice, a pebble, or bit 
of wood, in which the captured soul is supposed to be con- 
tained. This he places on the crown of the patient’s head, 
and by rubbing causes it to pass into the head. The soul 
having been thus restored to the body, it is needful to prevent 
it from escaping again; and this is done by tying a strip of 
palm-leaf about the patient’s wrist. A fowl is then killed, 
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or, in very severe cases of sickness, a pig, and its blood 
sprinkled or wiped by means of the sword or knife upon this 
confining bracelet. In mild cases the fowl may be waved 
over the head of the patient without being killed. The 
medium then gives directions as to the taboos (malan) to 
be observed by the patient, especially in regard to articles of 
diet, and retires, leaving his fee to be sent after him. The 
catching of souls is practised in very similar fashion among 
all the peoples of Borneo, even by the Punans, though the 
details of the procedure differ from tribe to tribe.* 

Among the Kachins of Burma when sickness is compli- 
cated by delirium or unconsciousness, friends attribute this 
state to the absence of the patient’s soul from his body, for 
they believe that the soul may depart, above all in sleep, on 
an outing of its own, or may be carried off by spirits. If the 
diviner declares that the soul has been captured and detained 
by spirits (za¢s), they free it from their clutches by honouring 
them with a festival. When they suppose that the soul has 
gone off of its own account, the medicine-man (dumsa), or 
in his default the persons present, seek it and call it in a loud 
voice, first of all in the neighbourhood of the house; then 
some people set off with a small basket of provisions 2 scour 
the paths and the woods, shouting, “ O Soul of such a one, 
do not remain in the forest where the mosquitoes bite and the 
tigers devour ; return to the house to rejoin your friends, to 
drink this spirit, to eat these eggs, this flesh, and so forth.” 
When they believe they have discovered it they lead it back 
to the house, where they offer it a small feast. If the patient 
continues unconscious, they have recourse to the domestic 
spirits. A priest gives or promises them eggs, dried fish, 
fowls, and so forth, and sends them in pursuit of the wander- 
ing soul, to seek and find it in whatever quarter of earth or 
heaven they may discover it.” 

Among the Palaungs of Burma, “ if the wise man sees 
that his patient cannot live, he tells the mother or any near 
relative to call back the spirit that he fears is departing from 


1 C. Hose and W. McDougall, 74e et remèdes chez les Katchins (Bir- 
Pagan Tribes of Borneo (London, manie),” in Anthropos, x.-xi. (1915- 
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the sick person. If there is a woman who is able to call, men 
never do it. This calling is done at night or in the early 
hours of the morning while it is still dark. White paper 
flags, white flowers—if it is possible to find any—a few grains 
of cooked rice, a little curry, water in a tiny joint of bamboo, 
and a few strands of white thread are placed in a bag and 
carried outside, down the stairway of the front veranda, and 
set on the lowest step. The mouth of the bag is opened wide, 
then, standing on the ground beside the steps the mother 
calls to the departing spirit. Repeating the name of her 
child again and again, in accents of grief, she continues, 
‘ O my darling child! I have come out to call thee. Do not 
wander, do not fly from us into the dark night. The spirits 
may hurt thee, the fireflies may burn thee. Come back to 
me, O my child! Fall into this water, alight on this food. 
Here it is dark and cold, in our home the fire burns brightly 
on the hearth. I do not set thee free, I will not let thee go. 
I take and keep thy shadow. I take and hold thy spirit. 
Come back, come back, my darling child! Come to me 
quickly.’ She repeats this invocation several times. A 
sister, wife, or friend may call, but only one person calls at 
atime. The invocation ends with a long, wailing cry. When 
people in the neighbouring houses hear that cry they shut 
their doors, so that the wandering spirit may not mistake its 
own home and enter theirs. 

“When the calling is finished, the bag is closed and carried 
as quickly as possible into the entrance-room, where relatives 
and friends are sitting round the fire. The woman who has 
been calling says, ‘It may be that the spirit of X has re- 
turned.’ The others, when they hear this, call words of 
encouragement to the sick person, announcing the return of 
his spirit, and the mother, hurrying into the inner room, says, 
‘We have called back thy spirit, it is here in thy food. Try 
to eat this rice and curry, drink this water, smell these flowers, 
so that thy spirit may return into thy body.’ The patient 
tries to eat and drink, and the white threads are tied round 
the wrists.” 1 - 

The Lakhers of Assam think that a sore throat or swell- 
ings on the throat are caused by a snake having been killed 


1 Mrs. L. Milne, Tke Home of Eastern Clan, pp. 287 sq. 
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in a rat-trap belonging to the sick man or by one of his family. 
If it is known that a snake has actually been caught in the 
sick man’s rat-trap or killed by one of his family, a sacrifice 
must be offered at the place where the snake was killed. If 
it is only suspected that the killing of a snake has been the 
cause of the disease, the sacrifice is offered outside the village 
by the side of the path. Small earthen images of men, 
mithun, cows, lizards, tortoises, brass basins, gongs, and 
pumtek beads are prepared and placed in an old basket. 
An image of a snake is fashioned out of an image of bamboo 
by cutting the surface of the bamboo to represent the snake’s 
markings. The sacrificer ties a string round the neck of 
the bamboo snake and goes out to the place of sacrifice, 
holding the basket of clay images in one hand and dragging 
the snake along behind him. The idea is that the soul of the 
dead snake will follow the bamboo snake as it is dragged 
along the ground, and when it reaches the place where the 
sacrifice is held will see all the clay figures and, thinking them 
real, will accept them instead of the sick man, who will then 
recover. A dog and a fowl are sacrificed and their blood 
sprinkled on the clay images. The bodies of the dog and the 
fowl are. never eaten by the people, but left on the spot for 
the snake, who would think himself defrauded if portions of 
the victims had been devoured by the people. Among the 
Hawthais the ritual in such a case is still more elaborate. 
In addition to the ceremonies and sacrifice already described, 
a small rat-trap is placed on the veranda of the sick man’s 
house. Near it are placed a chopping-knife (dao) and an 
old earthen pot. Having done this, the sacrificer goes out- 
side the village and lights a fire, so that if the sick man’s soul 
has been taken some distance away it may see the smoke 
and return to its home. He then lays down the clay models 
and other articles as before, kills a small fowl, which he 
leaves where he killed it, and returns to the village, taking 
with him two small pebbles. Before entering the sick 
man’s house he stops on the ladder and calls out to the sick 
man “ Has your spirit returned to you?” The sick man 
replies, “ It has returned.” The sacrificer and his com- 
panions then enter the house and shut the door. The 
notion is that while they are inside the house with the door 
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shut a snake may come and be crushed in the rat-trap, cut 
by the cutting-knife, and cooked in the earthen pot, the rat- 
trap, chopping-knife and earthen pot having been made in 
case the snake should refuse the sacrifices and try to re-enter 
the house. The two pebbles are placed on the floor of the 
house, and another fowl is sacrificed on them to prevent the 
sick man’s soul from going outside the house again. The 
two pebbles represent the sick man’s soul, which is brought 
back into the house again, and to which a fowl is sacrificed 
to induce it to remain. The meat of this fowl is cooked and 
eaten by the sacrificer, the sick man, and their families. 
The use of pebbles to represent the soul of a sick man is 
common among the Lakhers.1 

Among the Garos, another tribe of Assam, in a case of 
very serious illness, recourse is had to a certain ceremony, 
called denjaringa, which is performed in the following man- 
ner. Near the stream from which the invalid obtains his 
supply of water a place is cleared in the jungle, and on this 
spot a sort of altar (samébasza) is erected, together with various 
bamboo receptacles for offerings of rice, cotton, and so forth. 
The officiating priest (kamal) sacrifices a fowl, smears its 
blood as usual over the altar, and plasters the bamboos with 
the bird’s feathers. He then ties one end of the cotton thread 
to the altar, leads it to the sick man’s house, and fastens the 
other end in the room in which the patient is lying. On the 
string a sprig of k¢mbal (Callicarpa arborea) leaves is hung. 
The notion is that if the sick man’s spirit leaves his body it 
may be induced to return by the prayers of his friends, and 
will be able to find its way back by means of the thread as a 
guide. Outside the house the priest takes up his stand, and 
during the whole day calls upon Tatara-Rabuga (the God 
of the Earth) to cure the sick person. A horn is blown 
continuously the while to frighten away the evil spirit which 
is afflicting the sufferer. When night falls, if there has been 
no change in his condition the priest addresses his prayers 
to the spirit Bidawe, who steals the souls of men, and con- 
tinues his intercession as before. This having been kept up 
until a late hour, the cotton string is examined where the 
leaves were hung, and if it shows any sign of having sagged 


1 N, E. Parry, The Lakhers, pp. 457 599. 
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it is believed that the sick man’s soul has come back, and that 
he will recover. The string is then broken, and a piece of it 
tied round the neck of the invalid, drums and musical instru- 
ments strike up in his room, and his relations greatly rejoice." 

Among the Lushais, another tribe of Assam, it sometimes 
happens that a man returning from a shooting expedition 
experiences a sudden feeling of fear near the water supply, 
and on reaching his house feels ill and out of sorts. He then 
thinks that he has lost one of his souls (¢h/avauz) in the jungle. 
So he calls in a wizard (puzthiam), and requests him to call 
back the wanderer. The wizard then hangs the head of a 
hoe on to the shaft of a spear and goes down to the water 
spring chanting a charm and calling on the soul to return. 
As he goes the iron hoe head jingles against the iron butt of 
the spear and the soul hears the noise and listens. The 
wizard returns to the house still chanting and calling, and 
the soul follows him, but should the wizard laugh or look 
back the soul is afraid and flies back to the jungle.’ 

In Kan-sou, a province of China, when a man returns on 
a journey on which he has had an accident and been wounded, 
it is thought that he has left his soul behind him on the spot. 
An exorcist is then employed to recover the lost soul. Taking 
a pair of the wounded man’s trousers with him, he repairs to 
the spot where the accident took place, recalls the soul of the 
sufferer, folds it up in the trousers, and conveys it back to 
the wounded man, to whom he restores it by dressing him in 
the garment.? 

In Africa, among the Mossi, a tribe of the French or 
Western Sudan, a sacrifice which is called ‘‘ the hidden 
sacrifice ” is offered for a person who is at the point of death. 
A native doctor or medicine-man, being called in, may 
declare that the patient’s soul has passed out of his body, 
and that it may be found in the tangande, or sanctuary of the 
Guardian Spirit of the village, who in the shape of an 
animal has his sanctuary in the forest. Without the know- 
ledge of the patient, whence comes the name of “ the hidden 
sacrifice,” his father goes to the sanctuary in the forest, 


1 A. Playfair, The Garos, pp. 91 sq. 3 P, J. Dols, “ La Vie chinoise dans 
2 ). Shakespear, The Lushei-Kuki la Province de Kan-sou,” in Anthro- 
Clans (London, 1912), p. 76. Pos, X.-xi. (1915-1916) pp. 729 sg. 
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accompanied by another child who carries the victim and the 
water, and the mother of the patient, who carries a large 
calabash half filled with water, in which she places a smaller 
calabash floating. At the sanctuary the fowl is sacrificed, 
and while the child is roasting the fowl the sacrificer throws 
upon the earth three cowries if it is a boy who is ill, four if it 
is a girl, and pours out a little water, then calls the patient 
by his name, “ Bila, come, answer me.” He calls a boy 
three times, a girl four times. Then he takes the cowries 
and a lump of earth mixed with water and the blood of the 
victim. His wife takes up the small calabash which floats 
in the water, the sacrificer puts the bloody mud and the 
cowries in the large calabash, and his wife quickly puts 
the small calabash inverted over everything and holds it at 
the bottom of the water. The same performance is repeated 
three or four times according to the sex of the patient, then 
the woman takes the road home, bearing the large calabash 
in one hand, and always holding the small calabash so that 
it does not come to the surface, while the sacrificer follows 
her, brandishing his sword or his spear behind her to drive 
off evil spirits. The soul of the sick person is believed to be 
at the bottom of the water, among the bloody mud and the 
cowries, and it is necessary to prevent it at all costs from 
escaping anew. When the procession reaches the patient’s 
house they make him sit down, and the woman pours over 
his head the water from the large calabash, always without 
raising the small one. If the patient, surprised by this 
unexpected splash of water, gives a sudden start, he is saved, 
his soul has returned into his body ; but if he does not, there 
is nothing to do but to abandon him to his unhappy fate ; the 
Guardian Spirit of the village will not give up his soul. The 
sacrificer and his assistants eat of the flesh of the victim, but 
the sick man himself does not partake of it.? 

The Eskimo of the Mackenzie River in North America 
thinks that sickness is often caused by the absence of the 
patient’s soul, which has been stolen from him by a shaman. 
When that happens another shaman is called in to recover 
the missing soul, and restore it to the sufferer. The shaman 
who has been invoked to act as physician has nothing to do 

1 P, E. Mangin, “ Les Mossi,” in Anthropos, x,-xi. (1915-1916) p. 203. 
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but to summon his familiar spirits and send them out over 
all the earth in search of the place where the soul has been 
forcibly confined. Eventually one of the spirits will find the 
soul, unless indeed it has been placed in some cavity or hole 
the mouth of which has been greased with seal or whale oil, 
for in that case neither will the soul be able to pass out of 
such a confinement nor will the spirit which is searching for 
the soul be able to enter in order to find it. When a shaman 
steals a man’s soul and wants to be sure that no other shaman 
shall be able to recover it for him, the favourite hiding-place 
of the stolen soul is one of the foramina of the lower maxillary 
bone of the bow-head whale.* 

We have seen that some primitive people believe a person’s 
soul to be in his shadow or reflection, so that any injury done 
to the shadow or reflection is felt by him as an injury to him- 
self? Among the Baganda of Central Africa “no man liked 
another to tread upon his shadow, or to have his shadow 
speared; and children were warned not to allow the fire to 
cast their shadow upon the wall of the house, lest they should 
die from having seen themselves as a shadow. At meals no 
one sat so as to cast his shadow over the food, for this was con- 
sidered dangerous to all who were at the meal.” 3 Similarly 
among the Banyoro, another tribe of Uganda, “a man’s 
shadow was supposed to be a part of himself. He there- 
fore took care it should not be speared, trodden upon or in 
any wise injured, lest he too should suffer in like manner.” 4 

It is a Hausa belief that a person’s soul is in his shadow, 
and that it may be caught in the following manner. “If 
a wizard sees a person whom he wishes to injure coming 
along, he will wait near a stone or a wall, or close to any 
projection upon which the shadow of the enemy must fall 
as he passes. When this has happened, the wizard at once 
claps his hand upon the shadow, and picks out the soul, 
keeping it in his fist until he has reached his house, when he 
quickly places a vessel over his hand and transfers the soul 
to it—as one does a rare beetle.” 5 

1 V. Stefansson, My Life with the 3 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 23. 


Eskimos (London, 1913), pp. 393 sg. 4 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, 
2 See above, pp. 202 sg. Cf. Taboo p.97. 
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Among many tribes of Southern Nigeria it is believed 
that if the shadow is hurt the body also will be damaged. 
The shadow is often believed to be a representation of one 
of a man’s souls. Among the Yoruba a person can be injured 
or killed by throwing a “ medicine ” made of “ alligator ” 
peppers upon his shadow or by slashing at it with a knife. 
If the shadow hand is touched, the medicine is thought to 
enter into the man’s own hand, make a big sore and cause 
blood-poisoning, which will bring about his death unless 
counteracting medicines are obtained. The Ijaw are much 
afraid of being injured through their shadow; they are 
greatly vexed if another sets his foot upon their shadow, 
while if a dagger is thrown at it it is thought that the man 
will suffer great harm. All the Ibo, save those in the 
Abakiliki and Obolo Divisions, believe that a man can be 
hurt by “‘ medicine ” put upon his shadow. Some in the 
west think that it harms, and might even kill, a man if 
another treads on his shadow. Most Semi-Bantu have 
similar beliefs. Many Ibibio think that the soul is affected 
by physical or magical action on the shadow. Men some- 
times tread on that of their enemies or throw a dagger at 
it, while ‘“ doctors” place medicines on it. The Bantu 
think that “ doctors” can make a medicine which will 
destroy a man’s shadow, as a consequence of which he will 
die.1 Similarly the Kai of Northern New Guinea identify 
the shadow with the soul, and a man is therefore much con- 
cerned if anyone treads on his shadow.?, Among the Boloki 
or Bangala of the Upper Congo “ the shadow of a person, his 
reflection in water, or in a looking-glass, and more recently 
a photograph, is called by a word (e/z/ingz) that is often used 
interchangeably with the word for soul (elimo). They 
repeatedly informed me that ‘ a dead person casts no shadow,’ 
and that therefore he has no soul, hence to say that So-and- 
So has no shadow is, with them, the equivalent to saying 
that he has no soul, z.e. that he is dead. . . . If for some 
reason a man does not see his shadow reflected when he 
looks into some water, he thinks someone has taken his 
spirit away, and that he will soon die. Even if at midday 


1 P, A. Talbot, The Peoples of Life in Southern Nigeria, p. 119. 
Southern Nigeria, ii. 183. Cf. zd. 2? R. Neuhauss, of. cit. iii, 111. 
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he does not see his shadow, because he is standing on it— 
the sun being absolutely vertical at noon so near the Equator 
—he will go to a witch-doctor, who will make medicine that 
he may recover his shadow or soul.” 1 

But in the opinion of some primitive peoples, not merely 
the shadow or reflection is a source of danger to the person 
who casts it. The likeness of another person to him may be 
equally dangerous, because he thinks that the other must 
have abstracted some portion of his own soul. This fear is 
particularly entertained with regard to children who resemble 
their parents. Thus according to the Toradyas of Central 
Celebes the commonest death is due to the absence of the 
soul. And they say that the reason why so many children 
die is because they resemble their father or mother. They 
say that such a child has taken part of the soul-stuff of one 
of his parents. If the greatest part of the soul-stuff remains 
with the parent, the child soon dies. But if the child has 
the greatest part, then his father or his mother dies.? Simi- 
larly “ the exact likeness of a male child to his father, that 
is, the possession of two hosts by the same soul, causes alarm 
to a Malay ; one of the boy’s ears must be pierced, otherwise 
either the father or the son is likely to die. Curiously, the 
resemblance of a girl to her father or of a boy or girl to the 
mother is of no moment.” 3 

Elsewhere we have seen that primitive peoples have often 
been in the habit of laying the foundations of buildings upon 
the bodies of human victims in order that the souls of the 
victims may guard or strengthen the foundations. To the 
examples there cited I may here add a few more. When 
King Mindon laid the foundations of the new capital, 
Mandalay, in 1857, “ he acted on the advice of his chief 
astrologer, and a pregnant woman was slain one night in 
order that she might become the guardian spirit of his 
palace. Throughout the whole of his reign offerings were 
openly made by the king to the spirit of the murdered 
woman, which was supposed to be incarnated in the body 
of asnake. This is a strange and strong proof of animistic 


1J. H. Weeks, Among Congo 3? R, O, Winstedt, Shaman, Saiva, 
Cannibals, pp. 262 sq. and Sufi, p. 14. 
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worship on the part of one who was most unquestionably a 
most religious Buddhist, and the most enlightened of all 
the monarchs of the Alaung Paya dynasty. . . . At all the 
gates in the city walls, and at the four corners, male victims 
were also done to death—being buried alive, it is said, along 
with large jars of oil—according to the ceremony known as 
Sadé, for the purpose of providing guardian spirits to keep 
watch and ward over all the lines of approach to the city. 
Small white-washed pagoda-like tumuli outside the gates 
and the corners of the outer walls still form the abodes of 
these guardian spirits of the city (Myozade).”1 ‘In old 
times it was the custom in the Shan States, as in Burma, to 
bury alive a man or woman under the palace or the gates 
of a new city, so that the spirits of the dead in guarding the 
place from human enemies should also keep evil spirits, 
that bring sickness, at a distance.” ? 

The Toradyas of Central Celebes used to bury slaves 
alive under the foundations of the houses which they were 
building. We read of one case in which a man visiting a dis- 
trict found the people engaged in building atemple. They 
had just dug a deep hole to receive the central post, and they 
invited him to go down into the hole and dig it deeper. He 
consented and went down into the hole, but no sooner had 
he done so than they struck him down, and lowered the main 
post upon him, crushing him under its weight.® 

About the middle of the nineteenth century an English- 
man, John Jackson, saw men buried alive with the posts of 
a new house of the king of Fiji. In Mala, one of the Solomon 
Islands, it is said that formerly when a chief’s house was 
building, the first of the three central posts used to be lowered 
on a human victim buried alive beneath it. The practice is 
mentioned in many folklore stories current among the 
natives.” A similar practice seems to have been observed 
by the Maoris of New Zealand at building a chief’s house, 
temple, or other important edifice. On this subject Mr. 


1 J. Nisbet, Burma under British 4 J. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise 


Rule (London, 1901), pp. 195 $g. among the Islands of the Western 
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Home (London, 1910), pp. 178 sg. 5 W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the 
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Tregear, a good authority on the people, writes as follows : 
“A more terrible ceremony accompanied the opening of 
very grand houses, such as a temple or council-hall. A 
member of the tribe was killed and his heart was cut out, 
cooked, and eaten by the officiating priest, with many 
incantations uttered the while. Among the East Coast 
tribes the body was buried inside the house at the base of the 
end-slab (poupou-tuarongo) next the back of the building, 
on the left side looking from the entrance. Among the 
Arawa, Urewera, and many other tribes the body was 
buried at the foot of the central pillar, the pou-tokomanawa. 
The body of the victim was called a ‘stone’ (whatu) for he 
was the foundation-stone of the new edifice. In some cases, 
after a lapse of time, exhumation took place and the bones 
would be taken to a shrine or altar (¢uahu) to be deposited 
as a spiritual influence (manea) for the owner of the house. 
Not only was a near relative needed as a sacrifice of this 
kind, but even a favourite child of the ruling chief might be 
selected. Taraia, to make sacred his new house at Herepu, 
near Karamu, Hawke’s Bay, slew his youngest boy and 
offered him as a whatu. Thus goes the lullaby-song (orrori) : 


Then Taraia built his house, 

Placing his youngest child 

As a whatu for the rearmost pillar 

Of his house Te Raro-akiaki. 
Instances have been known of the sacrifice of slaves as whatu, 
but ordinary men were not of sufficient consequence for 
such a purpose. If, however, a distinguished captive were 
available the victim might suffice, as Te Whakororo, when 
captured by the Ati-Hapai tribe, was used as a whatu for 
their great temple, Te Uroo Manono. His bones, exhumed 
and hung up within the building, guided by their rattling 
his son Whakatau to the place to wreak vengeance for the 
insole * 

In Africa, when a king of Agbor in Southern Nigeria 
built a shrine for his ancestral spirits, he caused a man and a 
woman to be killed and buried under the foundations of the 
edince 


1 E. Tregear, The Maori Race 2 P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of 
(Wangammi, New Zealand, 1904), pp. Southern Nigeria, iii. 863. 
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CHAPTER XX 
TABOOED ACTS 


SAVAGES are commonly very shy of entering a strange land, 
because they fear the spirits of the unknown country and the 
magic of the inhabitants. Accordingly before crossing the 
boundary they often observe ceremonies for the purpose of 
disenchanting the land, and assuring for themselves a safe 
passage through it. In such a casethe Maorisof New Zealand 
used to perform a ceremony called Uruuru-whenua. “ This 
is a ceremony performed by a person who, for the first time, 
ascends a mountain, crosses a lake, or enters a district never 
before traversed by him. The term implies ‘to enter or 
become of the land.’ It is an offering to the spirits of the 
strange land. It is generally performed at a tree or rock 
situated on the trail by which travellers pass into the district. 
Every person on passing such places for the first time would 
pluck a twig or piece of fern and cast it at the base of the tree 
or stone, at the same time repeating a short invocation to the 
spirits of the land. After passing on such a person would 
never look back towards the tree; it would be an evil omen 
were he to do so.” 1 

Savages commonly fear to be injured through the relics 
of their food, because if these fall into the hands of an enemy 
he might cast a spell upon them which would react with 
serious, or even fatal effect, on the original eater. For 
example in the Kakadu tribe of Northern Australia “ another 
form of practising evil magic amongst the Kakadu consists in 


1 Elsdon Best, ‘‘ Notes on Some Australasian Association for the 
Customs and Superstitions of the Advancement of Science (1895), pp. 
Maori,” in the Stxth Report of the 765 sq. 
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a man who desires to injure an enemy securing some fragment 
of food that the latter has been eating. First of all he ties it 
up in paper bark and takes it away, unknown to anyone else, 
to his own camp where he pounds it up and sings over it, 
thereby projecting evil magic intoit. Then he ties it up again 
and takes it to an ant-hill, at the base of which he makes a 
small hole, pushes the food inside, and closes the hole so that 
it cannot be seen. ‘This form of magic is supposed to be very 
effective and to act rapidly. Within three days the man 
becomes very hot, continually cries out for water and soon 
dics, 

Among the natives near Cape King William in Northern 
New Guinea a sorcerer who desires to injure an enemy obtains 
some relics of the man’s food, ties them up in a packet, and 
hangs it over a fire. As the relics dry up, so the strength of 
his enemy wastes away, and he finally dies. But sometimes 
the magical treatment lasts longer. The sorcerer retires with 
the packet into the solitude of the forest. He there under an 
overhanging rock kindles a fire, and puts the packet in a hole 
below the fire. After one or two days he takes the packet out 
and strikes it with a stone. This is thought to give the final 
blow to his enemy; but the sorcerer remains in seclusion 
until the news of his victim’s death is brought to him. But if 
his intended victim obstinately persists in living it often ends 
by the sorcerer hanging himself. 2 


1 Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes tralia, p. 260. 
of the Northern Territory of Aus- 2 R. Neuhauss, of. cit. iii. 248 sg. 


CHAPTER XxI 
TABOOED PERSONS 


WE have seen that kings and chiefs in primitive society are 
subject to many taboos. To the examples already given one 
or two more may here be added. The king of the Banyoro 
in Uganda might not touch his food with his hands, hence he 
had to be fed by another. The ceremony of feeding him is 
thus described by Canon Roscoe: ‘‘ When the cook took the 
food to the king he smeared his head, face, arms, and chest 
with white clay after the manner of the milk-men who were 
going to milk the sacred cows. He had two iron prongs with 
sockets to fit on his finger and thumb, these prongs being used 
to lift the meat and put it in the king’s mouth, as the king was 
not permitted to touch his food with his hands. The cook 
had to be careful not to touch the king’s teeth with the iron 
prongs, as such an offence was punishable with death.” ? 
Some interesting details as to the taboos observed with 
reference to chiefs in Samoa are furnished by a missionary, as 
follows: ‘‘ Much order and, in case of chiefs, some ceremony 
was formally observed during meals, in their heathen state. 
Chiefs of rank, called AZ/d pa’za, or sacred chiefs, always par- 
took of their meals separately, since whatever they touched 
was supposed to partake of their sacredness, so that all food 
left by them at the close of a meal was taken to the bush and 
thrown away, as it was believed that if a person not of this 
sacred class ate of it, his stomach would immediately swell 
from disease, and death speedily ensue ! ” 3 The sacredness 


1 See above, pp. 194 5g¢. 3 J. B. Stair, Old Samoa (London, 
2 J. Roscoe, Zhe Northern Bantu, 1897), p. 121 
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attributed to many chiefs of high rank gave rise to observances 
which were irksome to their families and dependants, since 
whatever they came in contact with required to undergo the 
ceremony /uz/u’u, or sprinkling with a particular kind of 
coconut-water both to remove the sanctity supposed to be 
communicated to the article or place that had touched the 
chief, and also to counteract the danger of speedy death, 
which was believed to be imminent to any person who might 
touch the sacred chief, or anything that he had touched ; so 
great was the mantle of sanctity thrown round these chiefs, 
although unconnected with the priesthood. Thus the spot 
where such a chief had sat or slept was sprinkled with water 
immediately he had left it, as were also the persons who had 
sat on either side of him when he received company, as well as 
all the attendants who had waited upon him. This remark- 
able custom was also observed on other occasions. It was 
always used on the occasion of deposing a chief, and depriving 
him of his Ao or titles, in which case the ceremony was either 
performed by some of those who had either conferred the 
titles or had the power to do so. In the case of O le Tama- 
fainga, the usurper who was killed in A’ana in 1829, his body 
was first sprinkled with coconut-water, and his title of O Ze 
Tuia’ana recalled from him, before he was hewn in pieces. 
The ceremony consisted of sprinkling the body with coconut- 
water, and the officiating chief or Tulafale saying, ‘ Give us 
back our Ao,’ by which means the title was recalled, and the 
sacredness -attaching to it was dispelled. It was also used 
over persons newly tattooed, and upon those who contaminated 
themselves by contact with a dead body. In each of these 
cases the ceremony was carefully observed, and reverently 
attended to, as very dire consequences were considered certain 
to follow its omission.” 1 

Mourners, like chiefs, are subject to many taboos, in 
consequence of their contact with, or relation to, the dead. 
Thus in Annam mourners are not allowed to marry or to have 
any sexual relations whatever. The prohibition formerly 
extended to the whole period of mourning, but it is now re- 


1 J. B. Stair, of. cit. pp. 128 sg. As Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 
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stricted to the three days after the death, during which it is 
absolute, and during these days they are further forbidden to 
chew betel, to drink alcohol, and to eat flesh. 

Women, again, are the subjects or objects of many taboos 
at menstruation and childbirth. For example, among the Ila- 
speaking people of Northern Rhodesia the doctor or medicine- 
man warns a hunter against allowing a menstruous woman to 
enter the hut in which he keeps his gun, for she would inevit- 
ably render it useless. And when traders are about to start 
on a journey he warns each of them to beware especially of 
menstruous women, bidding him not to allow one of them to 
touch his food on the journey. To do this would be to destroy 
his luck.? 

In primitive society such women are commonly supposed 
to be in a dangerous condition which might infect anyone who 
came into contact with them. Hence at such times they are 
isolated and subject tomany taboos. Among the Birhors of the 
Chota Nagpur in India a parturient woman, except in a few 
clans, has a new doorway made for the room in which she is 
to be confined, and for a certain number of days after delivery, 
during which her touch is taboo to others, she must use this 
new door only; but the number of days varies in different 
clans. Thus in the Ludamba clan the woman is allowed to 
use the old door after seven days from the day of delivery, in 
most other cases after twenty-one days, and in the Maghaia 
Hembrom clan after five weeks if the new-born baby is a 
female and after six weeks if it is a male. In most clans, 
again, but not in all, long wooden fences are put up on both 
sides of the pathway leading to this new door, so that the 
woman’s dangerous spirit may not fall on other people.” In 
the Kawan clan of the Birhors when a woman is about to be 
confined, ‘‘ her husband makes for her a separate shed with 
leaves and branches in which she is left alone. As soon as a 
baby is born to her, a tiger, it is said, invariably enters the 
shed, cleanses the limbs of the baby by licking them, and 
opens a back-door to the shed for the woman to go out and 
come in during her days of ceremonial taboo.” 4 

1 P, Giran, Magie et Religion Rhodesia, i. 262 sg. 
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A pregnant Hindoo woman “ must not wear clothes over 


which a bird has flown. She must not wear a knot in her 
dress (sari) where it is fastened round her waist. In order to 
avoid the contact of evil spirits she must not walk or sit in the 
open courtyard of her house, and must wear a thin reed five 
inches long in her hair. . . . When the hour of birth draws 
near, as a mother is ceremonially unclean for three weeks if 
she has given birth to a son, and if to a daughter for a month, 
her touch is defiling, and she cannot remain in the house. A 
shed is therefore provided for her temporary home. In the 
houses of the poor a lumber-room is generally used ; whilst in 
the large mansions a separate building is kept for this pur- 
pose. These places are destitute of furniture, a little straw 
being spread for the woman to lie upon. Here she must 
remain until the day of her purification. . . . The skull of a 
cow smeared with red paint is reared against the wall to drive 
away evil spirits. An image of Sasthi, the goddess who pre- 
sides over married women and children, made of cow-dung, 
is placed in a conspicuous place and specially honoured. 
During all this time neither husband nor father, sister nor 
mother, may touch her, lest they be defiled, the poor woman 
being left entirely to the tender mercies of a barber’s wife, 
whose reign is supreme over her and her child. When 
European ladies try to induce the friends to show a little more 
consideration to the invalid, their entreaties are met by the 
assurance that any departure from the custom of ages would 
anger Sasthi.”’! In Annam it is believed that the effusion of 
blood at child-birth is productive of effluvia which are ex- 
tremely powerful and almost always dangerous. That is why 
in Cochin-China, when the moment of birth approaches, the 
woman retires to a house specially prepared for the purpose. 
Under her bed a continual fire is kept smouldering. This 
house she inhabits for thirty days after the birth, after which 
they abandon the house or burn all the things which the 
woman had handled.? 

_ Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea as soon as a 
pregnant woman feels the first premonitary pangs of child- 
birth she must leave the village and go into the forest, near 


1 W. J. Wilkins, Modern Hinduism 2 P, Giran, of. cit. p. 109. 
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some water, there to be delivered. She must observe the 
same custom at her monthly periods. They build for women 
at such times a small hut outside the village. The people 
believe that if the pigs were to eat of the blood of women, or 
their afterbirth or their menstrual flow, they would imitate 
the women by going into the fields and grubbing up the fruits 
of the earth, just as the women dig them up. If the pigs con- 
trive to break into the fields in numbers, they blame the 
women for not observing the rule of seclusion during their 
periods, or at childbirth.! Again, among the Yabim, another 
tribe of Northern New Guinea, the husband of a pregnant 
woman may not go fishing for bonito, for if he did the fish 
would avoid the boat and refuse to be caught, and the 
morning after a woman has been delivered of a child the 
people may not go out into the fields, for they think that if 
they did so the crop of taro would fail. Evidently they fear 
to convey the infection of childbed to the fields by visiting 
them too soon after the birth.? Among the Bukaua, another 
tribe of Northern New Guinea, a pregnant woman may not 
walk on the sea-shore or near the mouth of a river because 
it is believed that her blood would kill all the fish. And her 
husband may not go fishing with other men, though he is 
not forbidden to try his luck by himself.’ 

In Efate, one of the New Hebrides, after childbirth, ‘‘ the 
woman is isolated and regarded as unclean until the thirtieth 
day, on which day, for the first time, the mother and child 
go out of the house and are both purified with sea water. 
According to the Efatese notions the sea is the great purifying 
medium. ... The name in Efatese for uncleanness is nimam, 
and that of childbirth is called nimam nafiselan. The men 
are afraid of it and keep away from the house in which the 
birth has taken place. They say that men by going to or 
near the house would contract the nimam or uncleanness, 
and that in consequence ‘their eyes would be darkened 
(that is, they would be weak) in war,’ and that if, having 
contracted it, they went to their plantations, the yams would 
rot. This applies to the day of birth. A sacred man 
(natamole tabu) who inadvertently goes near such a house, 


1 R. Neuhauss, of. ctt. iii. 91. 3 R. Neuhauss, of. cit. iii. 425 sg. 
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immediately purifies himself by a religious ceremony, as 
the uncleanness would be fatal to his sacredness or holiness 
(natabuen).”’ 1 

Among the Maoris when a male child is born to a chief 
all his tribe rejoice. But the mother is separated from the 
inhabitants of the settlement, to prevent her coming in con- 
tact with persons engaged in cultivating the sweet potato 
(kumara), lest anything belonging to the mother should be 
accidentally touched by them, and lest the sweet potato 
should be affected by her state of zapu (taboo) ; for the sacred- 
ness of any nursing mother (vehu-wahine) is greatly feared.” 

In Africa among the Bangala of the Upper Congo, 
“ a woman is unclean for a month after confinement, and then 
she washes and is accounted clean, although she will have 
washed every day of the month. During this time no man 
will go near her, nor will a man eat anything she has cooked, 
but children who have not arrived at the age of puberty will 
visit the house freely.” 3 Among the Kikuyu, a tribe of 
Kenya, when a woman has recently been confined and the 
discharges are still unfinished, it has sometimes happened 
that a cow has come along and licked the stool upon which 
she was sitting. In such a case she must immediately tell 
her husband: if not, he will become defiled (¢hahuz) and die, 
and all the other people in the village will become defiled 
in a lesser degree and will fall ill. The cow must be killed 
without delay by the elders and is eaten by them ; no person 
of the village may eat of the meat unless he has been cir- 
cumcised Masai fashion. Three elders in Kikuyu are said 
to have died from this defilement (tahu) within recent years.* 

In primitive society again, many taboos are observed 
by warriors in time of war. Thus for example in Southern 
Nigeria “ special taboos had to be observed before, during, 
and after fighting ; failure, and perhaps death, would, it was 
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thought, follow any infraction of them. Almost always 
it was forbidden to have intercourse with a woman, to eat 
women’s food—soft things such as yams, coco-yams, fish, 
etc., or for an adult female to cook for them. If a wife had 
committed adultery and had not informed her husband—or 
if she committed adultery while her husband was away 
fighting—it was commonly believed that he would die. 
No warrior would, if possible, touch another, or his ‘ medi- 
cines ° might be rendered useless.” 1! Among the tribes of 
Southern Nigeria, the Mbo Abaw, who are Bantu, “ gave 
the enemy notice of war and fixed a time and place for the 
fighting, otherwise they would have regarded themselves 
as ‘no better than thieves.’ From the day war was decided 
on, which was generally at least a month beforehand, all the 
warriors were kept in certain rooms in the king’s com- 
pound, which were guarded by sentinels with orders to allow 
no one to goin or out. During the whole of this period they 
were not permitted to hold intercourse with women nor to 
eat anything which these had cooked; they might only 
partake of foods sanctioned by the ‘ doctors.’ ” ? 

Among the Embu, a primitive tribe inhabiting the 
southern slopes of Mount Elgon in Kenya, before they en- 
gage in war “a small hut is constructed in the bush under 
the supervision of a doctor, who erects in the middle of it a 
bundle of various branches tied up with charms. The hut 
is a temporary structure, and only serves as a sort of central 
shrine. In the bush round this the warriors, sometimes as 
many as a hundred, go and camp for perhaps a month. 
There they live quite separate from the rest of the population. 
They strip off all clothes, but wear their ornaments and use 
a waist-band of wild sodom apples. Each day for some 
hours they perform a very monotonous dance in two lines 
on a sort of follow-the-leader principle. The step is quick 
and very short. The performers carry weapons and the 
leaders carry horns, which they blow at intervals. The per- 
formers are largely restricted in their behaviour, and are 
supposed to consume large quantities of meat, if available. 


1 P, A. Talbot, Zhe Peoples of Southern Nigeria, p. 232. 
Southern Nigeria, iii. 823 sg., 835, Ie. he Talbot, - The Peoples of 
848, 850, 852, 853 sg.; id., Life in Southern Nigeria, iii. 854 sgg. 
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They must drink no milk or beer and must abstain from 
sexual intercourse.” 1 With regard to the Wa-Giriama, a 
Bantu tribe of Kenya, we are told that ‘‘ during war time 
men do not cohabit with their wives, as they say it brings bad 
luck to them. They believe that if they do cohabit with 
their wives during war time they will be unable to kill any 
of their enemies, and that should they themselves receive a 
trifling wound it will prove fatal.” ? 

Among the Ila-speaking tribes of Northern Rhodesia 
in time of war “ before the actual fighting certain ceremonial 
observances took place, the principal being a solemn sacrifice 
to the muzhimo or spirit of the district, with prayers for 
victory and a safe return. All sexual intercourse was 
avoided, and the women were instructed to remain chaste 
while their husbands were away fighting, lest harm should 
befall them. They were also forbidden to throw anything 
at one another for fear lest their relations should be speared, 
or to imitate any kind of blow.” 3 With regard to these 
same tribes we are told that “ there are a number of particular 
occasions when sexual intercourse is prohibited to men and 
women. . . . Above all, men going to war must absolutely 
have nothing to do with women from the time that prepara- 
tions are begun and the doctors have started to doctor the 
army. Breach of this would mean certain death in the fight ; 
and likely enough bring disaster to the army.” 4 

Similarly with regard to the Kiwai Papuans of British 
New Guinea we read that “ before going to war a man must 
not cohabit with his wife, which under the circumstances is 
a bad thing, and may cause his death. During the days 
preceding a fighting expedition the warriors eat in the men’s 
house, and at least in the notions of certain people must 
avoid having their food cooked by women who are used to 
sexual intercourse. The young warriors abstain from play- 
ing with the girls and do not even speak to them.” 5 So 


1 G. St. J. Orde Browne, The Van- cit. i. 176. 
ishing Tribes of Kenya, p. 176 4 Ibid. ii. 44. 

2 W. E. H. Barrett, “ Notes on the 5 G. Landtman, “ The Magic of 
Customs and Beliefs of the Wa- the Kiwai Papuans in Warfare,” in 
Giriama, British East Africa,” in Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, xlvi. (1916) p. 322 Gf: 


Institute, xli. (1911) p. 22. W. N. Beaver, Unexplored New 
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again the Melanesians of New Britain “ were very particular 
in preserving chastity during or before a fight, and they 
believed that if a man slept with his wife he would be killed 
or wounded.” 1 

Warriors who have slain a foe in battle have commonly 
to submit to a number of special taboos, followed by purifica- 
tion, for the purpose of guarding them against the vengeful 
ghosts of the slain. To the examples of these customs which 
I have given elsewhere,?, I may add the following. Thus 
among the Banyankole, a tribe of Uganda, “the warrior 
who had killed a man was treated like a murderer or a 
hunter who had killed a lion, leopard, antelope, or hyena 
(because these animals belonged to the gods); he was not 
allowed to sleep or eat with others until he had been purified, 
for the ghost of the man was upon him.” 3 Among the 
Elgeyo, a tribe of Kenya, “‘ the slayer of a foeman did not re- 
turn immediately to his hut, but went to a cave or overhang- 
ing rock for ten days. During this period he daily from 4 
A.M. till 7 P.M. chanted his prowess as a warrior. His food 
was brought to him by male friends. No females or young 
children were allowed to approach him. Old men who in 
their time had killed enemies cut on his right forearm eight 
parallel rings, called cau//z. Each ring was formed by mak- 
ing a series of small parallel cuts in line round the arm. 
The caullz were cut on the left arm of a left-handed man. 
In cases where, say, four spears pierced a foeman before he 
died, the thrower of the first spear was entitled to have five 
rings, the second to four, the third to three, and the fourth 
to two. A few survivors of the ‘Kimnyegeo’ and the 
‘Kablalach’ age-clans still proudly display their cauddz. At 
the end of the ten days a white goat was slaughtered by the men 
who had operated on hisarm. They took the undigested con- 
tents of its stomach and rubbed this on the warrior’s face and 
body. Until this was done, the young man was not allowed 
to wash, as it was feared that if he did so the stream or spring 
at which he washed would dry up. After this ceremony he 
was permitted to mix again with his fellows.” * 


1 G. Brown, Melanesians and Poly- 3 J. Roscoe, The Banyankole, p. 


nesians, p. 154. 161. 
2 Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 4 J. A. Massam, The Chif Dwellers 
pp. 165-190. of Kenya, pp. 39 sq. 
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The Lango, a Nilotic tribe of Uganda, stand in great 
fear of the ghost (¢/p0) of a man who has been slain in battle. 
They think that it afflicts the slayer with attacks of giddiness 
and frenzy, during which he may do himself or the by- 
standers mortal mischief. For this reason, and also lest in 
the heat of the conflict a leprous or cancerous man has been 
speared, the slayers sacrifice goats and sheep, which may be 
of any colour, unless the slayer feels the influence of the ghost 
already beginning to affect him, in which case he must kill 
a black goat. The undigested matter from the intestines 
of the slaughtered goats is smeared over the bodies of the 
warriors to guard them against the ghosts of the slain. The 
ghost has further to be appeased by the cicatrization of the 
killers, each slayer cutting rows of cicatrices on his shoulder 
and upper arm, the number varying according to his ability 
to stand the pain up to three and a half rows. And finally 
each slayer has to shave his head after the fashion known 
as atira.’’1 Among the Wawanga, a tribe of Kenya, “a 
man returning from a raid, on which he has killed one of the 
enemy, may not enter his hut until he has taken cow-dung 
and rubbed it on the cheeks of the women and children of 
the village and purified himself by the sacrifice of a goat, a 
strip of skin from the forehead of which he wears round the 
right wrist during the following four days.” ? 

Among the Kipsikis or Lumbwa, another tribe of Kenya, 
when a warrior returns from a raid on which he has killed 
a man he “ washes his blood-stained spear, allows the water 
and blood to drip upon a handful of grass which he licks ; 
there is no stated intention of partaking of the virility of the 
slain. On returning home the warrior arrives screaming the 
name of the tribe of which he has killed his man ; the villagers 
come out to meet him and throw grass upon him ; he goes far 
down the stream to bathe ceremonially, and plasters red 
earth (zgarzet) on the right of his face, white earth (ewaret) 
on the left of his face ; he draws red parallel lines criss-cross 
upon his right arm, right leg, and on the right of his body, 


1 J. H. Driberg, The Lango (Lon- British East Africa,” in Journal of 
don, 1923), pp. 110 sq. the Royal Anthropological Society, 
* K. R. Dundas, “ The Wawanga xliii. (1913) p. 47., 
and other Tribes of the Elgon District, 
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and similarly in white upon the left. The shield and spear 
are both half-plastered with red and white earth. He may 
not wash er oil his body now for a month, and if this is his 
first killing he must slaughter a white goat, on a second kill- 
ing the colour is of no moment. The skin of this animal is 
given to a woman past child-birth to wear. A ring made 
from this skin is worn on the big finger of the right hand, 
with a strip extending to the wrist, where it is wound round 
as a bracelet. This form of ornament is also worn after 
other ceremonial slaughter of animals. Women and children 
may not eat of the leavings of his food, and women shun his 
presence until the month of seclusion is over. This month 
being over, the killer seeks a strange woman, especially one 
who is thought barren, and has connection with her, the 
husband, should he know (and if there is a child he must 
know) shows no resentment; the next child born to the 
woman, if a male, is called Kipkoli (£o/¢t—a white goat)—the 
name is fairly common.” 1 

Among the Boloki or Bangala of the Upper Congo “a 
homicide is not afraid of the spirit of the man he has killed 
when the slain man belongs to any of the neighbouring towns, 
as disembodied spirits travel in a very limited area only ; but 
when he kills a man belonging to his own town he is filled 
with fear lest the spirit shall do him some harm. There are 
no special rites that he can observe to free himself from these 
fears, but he mourns for the slain man as though he were a 
member of his own family. He neglects his personal appear- 
ance, shaves his head, fasts for a certain period, and laments 
with much weeping.” ? 

With regard to the practice of head-hunting among the 
Ibibio of Southern Nigeria we are told that should a slayer 
find that the ghost of the slain is very strong and is haunting 
him to his hurt, he will sacrifice a dog to the ghost of his foe. 
If this sacrifice proves unavailing he catches a male lizard, 
and with this carefully caged goes to a place where cross- 
roads meet. There by the wayside he makes a tiny gallows, 
and, taking out the lizard from its cage, passes it three times 


1 J. Barton, “Notes on the Kipsikis  /ogical Institute, liii. (1923) P. 47. 
or Lumbwa Tribe of Kenya Colony,” 2 J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Canni - 
in Journal of the Royal Anthropo- bals, p. 268. 
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round his head, crying, “ Here I give you a man instead of 
me. Take him and leave me free.” After this he places a 
thin noose round the neck of the lizard and hangs it upon the 
miniature gallows.1 

Among the Tumbuka, a tribe of Nyasaland, when a vic- 
torious army returns from battle they sit down by a stream 
about a mile from the village and the men who have slain 
foes in battle smear their bodies and arms with white clay. 
They rest beside the water one night and next morning the 
army returns to the royal village. The warriors who have 
slain others sleep that night in the open kraal with the cattle, 
and do not venture near their own homes. In the early 
morning they run again to the stream, and wash off the white 
clay with which they have bedaubed themselves. The witch- 
doctor is there to give them some magic medicine to drink, 
and to smear their bodies with a fresh coating of clay. For 
six days the process is repeated, until their purification 
is completed. Their trappings and war dress are hung 
up on a tree, the head is shaved, and being pronounced 
clean, they are at length allowed to return to their own 
homes. ? 

Among the Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia 
when an army returned from battle a medicine-man or doctor 
went round among the slayers and put a little medicine on 
each man’s tongue in order that the ghost of the slain might 
not trouble him. “ Another cleansing process is called 
kupu-pulula. The warrior was bathed in the fumes of certain 
medicines burnt in a sherd : the ashes were afterwards placed 
in a koodoo horn and planted at the threshold of his hut to 
drive off the ghost of the person he had killed.” 3 Further, 
among these tribes, every person who has slain a man, 
whether in battle or otherwise, must be careful to cut a short 
stick, split it partly down the middle, stretch the two sides 
apart, and jump through the cleft three or four times in order 
to avert the evil consequences. Doubtless this precaution is 
taken in order to give a slip to the ghost of the slain. 


1 P, A. Talbot, Zzfe in Southern 2? E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, 
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The Thonga or Ronga of South-Eastern Africa believe 
that the slayers of men in battle are exposed to the very 
dangerous influence of the ghosts (nuru) of the men they have 
slain. The ghost of the slain haunts the slayer and may drive 
him into insanity : his eyes swell, protrude, and become in- 
flamed. He will go out of his mind, be attacked by giddi- 
ness, and the thirst for blood may lead him to fall upon 
members of his own family and stab them with his assegai. 
To prevent such misfortunes a special treatment is required 
to free the slayers from the ghosts of their victims. The 
slayers must remain for some days at the capital. They are 
taboo. They put on old clothes, eat with special spoons 
because their hands are ‘‘ hot ” and from special plates and 
broken pots. They are forbidden to drink water. Their 
food must be cold. The chief kills oxen for them; but if 
the meat were hot it would make them swell internally 
“ because they are hot themselves, they are defiled.” If they 
ate hot food, the defilement would enter into them. ‘‘ They 
are black. This black must be removed.” During all this 
time sexual relations are absolutly forbidden to them. They 
must not go home to their wives. In former times the Ba- 
Ronga used to tattoo them with special marks from one eye- 
brow to the other. Dreadful medicines were introduced into 
the incisions and there remained pimples which gave them 
the appearance of a buffalo when it frowns. After some 
days a medicine-man comes to purify them, “ to remove their 
black.” The treatment seems to vary. According to one 
account seeds of all kinds, together with drugs and the un- 
digested contents of the stomach of a goat, are put into a ` 
broken pot and roasted on a fire. The slayers inhale the 
smoke which emanates from the pot. They put their hands 
into the mixture and rub their limbs with it, especially the 
joints. After this ceremony the slayers say: ‘‘ Phee! phee!” 
viz. ‘‘ Go down, sink.” This means: ‘‘ May you go deep 
into the earth, you, my enemy, and not come back to torment 
me.” The last part of the treatment consists in rubbing the 
biceps, the legs, and the whole body with milk which had been 
mixed with the embers in the pot. The medicinal embers are 
carefully collected and reduced to a powder; this will be 
put into small bags of skin called ¢¢z¢ede which the slayer 
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will wear round his neck. They contain the medicine of the 
slayers of men.! 

The taboos observed by man-slayers among the Zulus 
have been described as follows : ‘‘ Every Zulu man who might, 
whether in war or otherwise, have killed another man, was, 
before being able to return and mix with his family, required 
to go through a certain elaborate ceremony of purification or 
fortification called ukugunga. This, in the case of an army, 
was regularly arranged for by the king. After having killed 
his adversary, the victor (now called an zwxeleha, his assegai 
also being called by the same name), would immediately do 
off his zbe¢shu and put on that of the man he had killed. He 
would then go to the river and wash the whole body, after- 
wards doctoring himself with certain prescribed herbs. 
Affixing a sprig of zp7nganhlola in his hair, he could now 
direct his course home, but must keep a look-out for any 
strange female he may come across, as, before he can take up 
his residence in the kraal, he must first have sexual intercourse 
with some female or other of a tribe not his own, otherwise 
even at home he must continue to live out on the veldt. 
Upon entering his kraal, he must zcinda a large number of 
medicines, or fighting charms, called zzembe elimnyama— 
this before partaking of any kind of food. He then xeznda’s 
milk mixed with other medicines or cleansing charms, called 
tzembe elimhlope. This done, he is clean, and may again 
freely enter society and partake of amasz; but until he dies 
he must never again eat amasi made from the milk of a cow 
whose calf has not yet shown the horns; and every year he 
must refrain from eating the zlobo or first-fruits of the new 
season, z.e. the pumpkins, calabashes, and the like, nor par- 
take of any beer made from the first corn of the new year, 
unless, in all cases, he shall have first fortified himself by 
certain medicinal charms.” ? 

Among the Lakhers, a tribe of head-hunters in Assam, as 
soon as the warriors have returned from a successful raid, all 
those who have been lucky enough to take an enemy’s head 
must perform the /a ceremony over it. The object of this 
ceremony is two-fold: first to render the spirit of the slain, 


1 H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 2 W, Wanger, in Anthropos, x.-xi. 
African Tribe, i. 479 sq. (1915-1916) p. 272. 
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which is called saw, harmless to his slayer, and secondly to 
ensure that the spirit of the slain shall be the slave of his 
slayer in the next world. It is believed that unless the Za 
ceremony is performed over the heads of men killed in war, 
their spirits will render their slayers blind, lame, or paralysed, 
and that if by any lucky chance a man who has omitted to 
perform the /a ceremony escapes these evils, they will surely 
fall upon his children or his grandchildren. Again, unless 
the /a ceremony is performed, the spirits of those slain in war 
go to a special abode called Sawvawkhz, where dwell the spirits 
of all those who have suffered violent deaths, so it is only by 
performing the /a ceremony that a man can ensure that the 
spirit of his dead enemy shall accompany him to Athzkhz, the 
abode of the dead, as his slave. The ceremonies performed 
at Ja vary somewhat. Among the Sabeu and Hawthai heads 
are never taken into the village, and so each man who has 
taken a head erects a bamboo pole in front of his house, and 
on it places an imitation head made out of a gourd. He then 
sacrifices a pig, the flesh being used for a feast for his family 
and friends, and dances round this imitation head. In the 
other villages the head of the man slain is taken to the place 
where the Ja ceremony is being performed, and the man and 
his friends dance the Saw/akza round and round the head. 
When the real head is used at the ceremony, rice and meat are 
placed in its mouth, in order that the dead man’s spirit may 
not wander about on the night of the ceremony, the idea 
being that it will eat its fill of the food and remain near 
the head. Three dances are performed at the Ja ceremony 
—the Sawlakia, the Chochhipa, and the Dawlakia. The 
meaning of Saw/akza is “ the dance of the Spirits of the slain ” 
and Lakhers believe that the Spirits of the slain willy nilly 
have to dance round with their slayers. On the night of the 
Za ceremony and all thenext day dancing, feasting, and singing 
continue. The day after this the whole village is on holiday 
(aoh), no work is done and no one leaves the village. The 
next day each man who has taken a head kills a pig, washes 
his hands in its blood, and then goes and bathes and thoroughly 
cleanses himself of all blood-stains, so that the spirits of the 
dead shall not be able to recognize their slayers. While the 
Ja ceremony is in progress the man performing it may not 
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sleep with his wife. It is not till he has cleansed himself that 
he can resume conjugal relations. The belief is that during 
the Ja ceremony the spirit of the deceased is hovering round, 
and if it saw the man who had slain him sleeping with his 
wife, it would say, ‘‘ Ah, you prefer women to me,” and would 
inform all the spirits, and the man who had done what was 
forbidden would not be allowed to take any more heads. 

Among the primitive natives of the Andaman Islands if a 
man kills another in a fight between two villages, or in a 
private quarrel, he leaves his village and goes to live by him- 
self in the jungle, where he must stay for some weeks, or 
even months. His wife, and one or two of his friends may 
live with him or visit him and attend to his wants. For some 
weeks the homicide must observe a rigorous taboo. He may 
not handle a bow or arrow. He may not feed himself or 
touch any food with his hands, but must be fed by his wife 
or a friend. He must keep his neck and upper lip covered 
with red paint, and must wear plumes of shredded Tetrathera 
wood in his belt before and behind, and in his necklace at the 
back of his neck. If he breaks any of these rules it is supposed 
that the spirit of the man he has killed will cause him to be 
ill. At the end of a few weeks the homicide undergoes a sort 
of purification ceremony. His hands are first rubbed with 
white clay and then with red paint. After this he may wash 
his hands and may then feed himself with his hands and may 
handle bows and arrows. He retains the plumes of shredded 
wood for a year or so.” 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea “the warrior 
who has killed is, as only might be expected, in continual 
danger from the ghosts of those he has slain. Consequently 
he must for a month refrain from intercourse with women and 
eat no crabs, crocodile, sago, or pig. If he did, the ghost 
would enter into his blood and he would certainly die. Asa 
further precaution against the power of the ghosts, food and a 
bowl of gamada (a native drink) are set aside and flung away 
with a warning to the dead to return to their own place.” 3 
Among the Orokaiva,a tribe in the east of British New Guinea, 
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a man who has slain another in a raid must perform certain 
rites and observe certain taboos. He may not drink pure 
water out of the river, but only that which has been stirred 
up and made muddy by the feet of a non-slayer. He may not 
eat taro cooked in the pot, but only that which has been roasted 
in the open fire. He must abstain from sexual intercourse. 
These restrictions lasted for a few days and then the slayer 
ate the same purificatory stew (suna) which is given to initiates 
at the end of their seclusion. Mr. Williams witnessed a 
mock demonstration which immediately preceded the eating 
of the suna. The slayer climbs into a small tree which contains 
a nest of those large and aggressive insects commonly called 
“green” ants. The tree should properly be of the kind 
called Bobo, which is always swarming with them. While he 
crouches in a fork of the tree, branches are broken and laid 
over him so that he is almost completely covered and thoroughly 
bitten. Having endured this for some time he climbs down 
and eats the suna, steaming himself over the dish and spon- 
ging his joints with handfuls of the stewed leaves. Another 
rite (also performed at the end of the initiate’s seclusion) was 
to break a coconut above the head of the slayer and souse his 
head with the milk. ‘It seems likely that all these observ- 
ances and tabus are in a sense not only purificatory but 
defensive. As a rule, informants have no explanation to 
offer, but I have been informed directly that they are meant 
to drive away the asist or spirit of the slain man. In support 
of this view I may quote what W. N. Beaver has written : 
‘I am not disposed to the sole view that the killer is unclean. 
It seems to me rather that rites are necessary to throw off the 
power of the ghost or ghosts of the slain.’ ” 1 

Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea when a party of 
warriors return to the village after a successful raid in which 
they have killed their enemies they are carefully avoided for 
several days by the villagers, who will not touch them 
because they believe that some of the soul-stuff of the slain 
men is adhering to the bodies of their slayers. If during 
these days of seclusion any one in the village suffers a bodily 
pain, he thinks that it must be caused by his having sat down 


1 F. E. Williams, Orokaiva Society, pp. 174 sq., quoting W. N. Beaver, in 
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on the place where one of the slayers had sat before him. 
If any one complains of the pangs of toothache, he thinks that 
he must have eaten a fruit that had been touched by one of the 
slayers. All the remains of the food of the slayers must be 
carefully disposed of, lest a pig should eat of it, for were it to 
do so it would die. The remains are therefore either burned 
or buried. The soul-stuff of the enemies cannot seriously 
hurt the slayers, because these men protect themselves against 
it by smearing their bodies with the sap of a liana, a tropical 
climbing plant." 

In Mangaia, one of the Hervey Islands, the inhabitants 
of which are Polynesians, when a warrior had slain an 
enemy he became taboo (zapu). He might, for a certain 
time, only kiss his wife and children. On no account might 
he cohabit with his wife until the taboo had been removed. 
During this period of taboo all the warriors who had taken 
part in the raid lived together, receiving immense presents of 
food. When a sufficient interval had elapsed, in preparation 
for the removal of the taboo, they would go unitedly to fish.? 

Among the Eskimo of Langton Bay in North America, a 
man who has killed an Indian or a whale had to refrain from 
all work for five days and from certain foods for a whole year. 
Notably he might not eat the intestines of any animals or 
their heads. Among the Eskimo of Chesterfield Inlet, ‘ it 
is the custom that when an Eskimo kills a person, he must not 
handle rocks for a certain time, and he must eat only straight 
meat, and when he eats, he must be under some shelter from 
the sun. Ouang-Wak was made to observe these customs, 
and did so while I was there. This was proof that Ouang- 
Wak killed these two men.” 4 

Elsewhere we have seen that in primitive society hunters 
and fishers have often to observe taboos and undergo rites of 
purification, which are probably dictated by a fear of the 
spirits of the animals or fish which they have killed or in- 
tended to kill. To the examples of such taboos which I have 


1 R. Neuhauss, of. cit. iii. 132. Eskimo (London, 1913), p. 367. 
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there cited I may here add a few more. Thus among the 
Basoga of Uganda “ during their expedition huntsmen are 
careful to abstain from washing and from any contact with 
women.” Among the Kwottos of Northern Nigeria the 
magical preparation of the bows and arrows for the hunt is a 
matter of great importance to the success of the enterprise. 
“ But this is not all, for the hunter has to put himself into a 
fit state to handle his weapons after their being thus saturated 
with spiritual potency. To this end the conscientious hunter 
abstains from sexual intercourse for a considerable time 
before the hunt ; otherwise his touch would spoil the efficacy 
of his weapons. No woman is allowed to touch the latter for 
the same reason. Should she do so, it is believed that she 
herself would become afflicted with a skin disease which would 
cause her continually to scratch herself in much the same 
way as a person might be scratched with an arrow. After 
returning from a hunt, men commonly eschew sexual relations 
for the space of up to two months. A breaking of this taboo, 
it is believed, would result in illness.” ? Among the Wa-Sania 
of Kenya a man does not cohabit with his wife during the 
hunting season. Otherwise he believes he would have bad 
luck in the chase.’ 

Among the Wandamba, a tribe of Tanganyika, “in each 
locality there is usually a principal fundi (skilled man), who 
makes the medicine and directs operations in the hunt, in 
which he is assisted by several lesser mafundi, all of them 
being in the employ of the chief of their tribe. For seven 
days prior to the setting out of an expedition each member of 
the party abstains from sexual intercourse and retires morning 
and evening to a place of privacy, either in the bush or in the 
enclosed courtyard (wanja) of his house, where he bathes his 
whole person thoroughly from head to foot. During the last 
three days he fasts, and on the eighth day, z.e. the day before 
starting, all the hunters meet together at a lonely spot in the 
bush where the head fundi makes a fire and boils in a large 
pot a concoction of water and the bark and leaves of the 
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following seven trees.... The resultant mixture is sticky 
and unpleasant; nevertheless, each man bathes in it, after 
which they proceed to cut small gashes in each other with 
sharp knives. These gashes are from I cm. to 2 cm. in 
length, and vary considerably in number, but always consist 
of double sets of two or more, one set on each side of the 
radius or humerus, close to the bone. An average number is 
half a dozen double sets of two to four on each arm, but a 
fellow who fancies himself as a fire-eater will often continue 
the sets almost unbroken from thumb to shoulder, and even 
have a set at the back of each shoulder. The head fundi 
then pounds the mixture upon a stone and rubs it into the 
cuts with small twigs of msoro, after which they all lick 
the stone clean. The ceremony, which is said to serve the 
threefold purpose of diminishing their scent, helping them to 
shoot well, and preserving them from attack, must be per- 
formed before each trip, though after the first time it is not 
necessary to make fresh cuts, but only to reopen the old ones. 
On the rare occasions when a man goes out alone, he observes 
the same procedure, enlisting the services of another old 
hunter. Later, in the evening, the party dance before the 
people in the wanja (open space in the village), thrusting their 
spears at insects and other marks even though they hunt with 
guns, singing hunting songs and invoking the spirits of dead 
hunters not to haunt them. Then, after another night of 
abstinence, they set out on their adventure.” 1 Among the 
Wahehe, another tribe of Tanganyika, it is strictly forbidden 
for a hunter to cohabit with a woman the night before he goes 
out tohunt. Were he to do so, it is thought that he would only 
have himself to blame if he lost his life in the hunt.? Among 
the Boloki or Bangala of the Upper Congo the hunters who 
set traps for special game, such as elephants, had, from that 
moment, to abstain from all intercourse with women until an 
animal had been caught in the trap and killed. Otherwise 
their luck would be bad and their trap unsuccessful. The 
same prohibition was enforced on hunters who made traps 


1 A. G. O. Hodgson, “ Some Notes p. 60. 
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for bush-pigs and burrowing animals. In the same tribe a 
similar taboo is observed by fishermen, who while they are 
making their traps must abstain from all intercourse with 
women, and this prohibition continues until the trap has 
caught some fish and the said fish has been eaten, otherwise 
they will have no luck in fishing. This abstinence may last 
some few weeks, or only a few days.? Among the Bakongo 
of the Lower Congo, before hunters go out to hunt they pay 
a visit to the grave of a famous hunter, where they worship 
his spirit. From that time until they kill an animal they must 
abstain from all intercourse with women, for otherwise their 
hunting magic would not work.’ 

Among the Badjo, a tribe of the Belgian Congo, on the 
eve of departure for a hunt and during the whole time of the 
hunt a hunter must abstain from cohabiting with his wife. 
During his absence a fire must be kept up continually in his 
hut. To maintain it is the duty of his first or principal wife, 
and the hunter may eat only the food which she has cooked 
upon it for him. If the hunter is a bachelor, he heaps up the 
fire in his hut before his departure, and if on his return the fire 
has gone out he lights it, with a particular kind of bark, which 
gives out a sweet odour. In the same tribe fishermen observe 
a similar rule of chastity the night before they go out fishing. 
Menstruous women, and women who have been pregnant 
for at least three months, and their husbands, may not par- 
ticipate in the fishing.4 

Among the Tumbuka, a tribe of Nyasaland, the taboos 
observed at the hunting of elephants were particularly strict. 
“ When all the preparations for the expedition were made, 
and sacrifice had been offered to the spirits of the dead, the 
chief hunter charged the villagers that remained that there 
must be no quarrelling or immorality indulged in within 
the village. None were to leave their homes to visit other 
places, but all were to remain quiet and law-abiding lest the 
game disappear, or turn in anger and rend the hunters. As 
he left the village he blew a loud blast on a little horn he 
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carried, and shouted back to the people, ‘ Let those who 
have gone before go in peace ; let him that utters my name 
die.’ The curse was to prevent any talk about the projected 
hunt lest the game hear about it and hide away... . 
Throughout these days of travel and sport the chief hunter 
lived alone, slept and ate by himself, and was held in great 
reverence. Those who accompanied him had to guard 
most carefully their moral conduct, and husbands had no 
intercourse with their wives.” ! Among the Ila-speaking 
tribes of Northern Rhodesia “ men going to fish, or to set 
traps, or to dig game-pits must not visit their wives or other 
women the night before. Some men will not do it before 
going to hunt, lest, as they say, they should be hurt on the 
way or be mauled by a wild beast. Others, on the contrary, 
regard intercourse as giving them good luck during the hunt. 
The éashilwando must abstain all the time they are fishing.” ? 
Speaking of the tribes of Northern Rhodesia in general, 
other writers tell us that “in the important enterprises of 
life such as hunting and fishing, natives will submit to 
certain taboos. While a weir is being built and fish baskets 
are set, the Bisa fisherman who cuts the weir stakes must 
live apart from his wife, and the majority of the Hunters, 
members of the society of Uwanga wa nzovu, are bound to 
abstain from certain foods, and live in the bachelors’ quarters 
some days before starting in pursuit of a dangerous animal.” 3 

With regard to hunters among the Thonga or Ronga of 
South-East Africa we are told that “these professional 
hunters are subject to many taboos. . . . They must undergo 
a purification before starting, and also be inoculated in the 
wrists with special drugs, the most important being those 
of the ¢zmtebe, the same which is used by the slayers of 
enemies in battle. . . . In some cases they have to prepare 
themselves for their expeditions by daily ablutions and by 
absolute continence for a certain number of days. The 
sacrifice of a fowl is also sometimes made before starting. 
It is taboo for adults to eat the meat of this fowl ; it might 
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endanger the success of the expedition. Little children may 
eat it: ‘they are quiet’ (z.e. they have no sexual relations), 
and so the hunting will not be spoilt.” At some of the 
rivers in the country of the Thonga there are men who make 
it their profession to hunt the hippopotamus. They are 
called datzmba. ‘‘ This is the manner in which these batimba 
hunt. During the day the hunter fishes, watching the move- 
ments of the hippopotami all the time. When he sees that 
the propitious moment has come and is ready to undertake 
hunting operations lasting a month, he first calls his own 
daughter to his hut and has sexual relations with her. This 
incestuous act, which is strongly taboo in ordinary life, has 
made him into a ‘murderer’: he has killed something at 
home; he has acquired the courage necessary for doing 
great deeds on the river! Henceforth he will have no sexual 
relations with his wives during the whole campaign.” ? 

In India the Birhors of Chota Nagpur observe an annual 
hunt. All the able-bodied men of a number of villages 
assemble for the hunt. In each village on the night pre- 
ceding the hunt the chief hunter and his wife must observe 
strict sexual continence. And during the absence of the 
hunters all the women of the village are bound to observe 
the same rule, for otherwise it is believed that the hunters 
would certainly be unsuccessful.2 The Oraons, another 
tribe of Chota Nagpur, similarly hold a communal hunt 
every summer. ‘‘ The huntsmen leave home on a Thursday 
evening and return to their villages generally on the Tuesday 
following. During all these days not only do the men of the 
party, but all the members of their families left behind in 
their villages must observe strict sexual continence. It is 
believed that if this tabu is disregarded by any Oraon, male 
or female, his or her fellow-villagers, or at any rate the 
members of his or her family who may have joined in the 
hunt, are sure to have ill success at the hunt. Another tabu 
which the stay-at-home Oraons of such villages have to observe 
is that they must not kill, beat, or even purchase any eatable 
fowl or animal so long as the hunters are away from home,” 4 
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Among the Lakhers, a tribe of Assam, ‘‘when a hunter has 
killed any of the larger animals, on his return home he performs 
a sacrifice called Salupakia, the object of which is to give 
him power in the next world over the spirit of the animal 
he has killed, to please the dead animal’s soul, and so also 
to help him to kill many more animals in future. Either a 
pig or a fowl may be sacrificed. If a fowl is used, the 
sacrifice is performed immediately the hunter returns home ; 
if a pig, the sacrifice is postponed till next morning.. When 
a fowl is killed, the women may not eat any part of it, but if 
the sacrifice is a pig, women may eat any part of it except the 
head, which may be eaten only by men. . . . For the day 
and night of the sacrifice the sacrificer and his family are 
pana (taboo), and the women of the house may not weave. 
That night it is ang (forbidden) for the sacrificer to sleep 
with his wife or any other woman; he must sleep on the 
place where the sacrifice was made. The Lakhers believe 
that on the night of this sacrifice the spirit of the animal shot 
comes and watches the man who has killed it, and if it saw 
him sleeping with his wife, would say, ‘ Ah, this man prefers 
women to me,’ and would go and inform all the other animals 
that the man who had shot him was unworthy to be allowed 
to shoot any more animals, as he was fonder of women than 
of the chase. A man who broke the prohibition on sexual 
intercourse on Salupakia night would therefore be unable 
to kill any more animals.” 1 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea, “a man must 
not go out hunting or fishing while his wife is in childbed or 
in her menses, or he will be killed by a pig or a shark, or 
meet with some other calamity. The blood flowing from 
his wounds in such a case is associated with that of his wife. 
. . . Previous to a hunting or fishing tour a man must not 
have connection with his wife, as this would cause the same 
misfortune. If a woman is ‘humbugged’ by another man 
while her husband is away hunting or fishing, the latter will 
meet with nothing but ill-luck. A man who is going out 
hunting will not speak of it beforehand to anybody, for in 
that case he is sure to fail ; nor is it considered good form for 
any one to ask a hunter where he is going. Everybody must 
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judge for himself ; sometimes even the people living in the 
same house feign sleep and pretend not to notice when the 
hunter gets up in the early morning and quietly goes out. 
Supposing two men are arranging to go out together the 
next day, they will speak to each other with marked caution, 
and in the morning before starting no mention whatever 
must be made of the enterprise, each must get ready inde- 
pendently by the right moment. The only sign which may 
be given is a low whistle, by which the one man lets his friend 
know that he is going and expects him to follow. Not even 
the hunter’s wife may speak to him about his undertaking. 
If he is obliged to refer to it, he will do so in a whisper, only 
hinting vaguely at his object. The reason for all these 
precautions is plainly stated by the natives: if a hunting 
trip were openly discussed beforehand, some invisible spirit 
might hear what was being said and carry the news to the 
animals in the bush.” 1 

Among the Bukaua, a tribe of Northern New Guinea, 
there is a magician whose special business is to secure a good 
catch of the bonito fish. He takes a bowl, at each side of 
which there is a small representation of the bonito rod, fills 
the bowl with sea-water, and throws into it certain leaves and 
portions of plants. Then he takes the bowl and hides it in a 
secret place in the forest till the contents of the bowl are foul 
and stinking, and worms appear in the water. These worms 
represent the bonito fish which are to be caught. All the 
time that this bowl remains in the forest the fish-maker has 
to observe certain taboos. He may not come into contact 
with running water, he may have no sexual intercourse, and 
he may chew no betel. But he should eat much taro, which 
is brought to him by a small girl or a young boy. The more 
taro he eats, the larger will be the fish, and the more numerous 
the catch. From time to time he goes to the sea and makes 
movements with his hands, as though he would draw the fish 
from all directions, and he imitates their leaps. When the 
bowl in the forest is full of worms and maggots, which repre- 
sent the bonito and other fish to be caught, the fish-maker 
takes the bowl to the beach and empties the bowl into the sea. 
On that day no one in the village may work, and they offer a 
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sacrifice to Balum, that he may not eat the bonito fish. The 
sacrifice consists of nuts, banana, and taro, from which a 
great feast is prepared. The fish-maker himself may not eat 
of the bonito fish, or his body would break out in dreadful 
sores, and his whole magic would be rendered useless." 

In the Caroline Islands every man who is preparing to go 
fishing may, according to established conventions, have no 
commerce with his wife for the preceding eight or nine days, 
and is obliged to pass the same number ot nights in the com- 
munal house assigned to the unmarried men. This custom is 
maintained with the utmost rigour, and whoever has received 
the slightest favour from any woman is forced to submit to it, 
or to renounce his part in the fishing, if he does not wish, 
according to the general belief, to contract the most dangerous 
maladies, particularly inflammation of the legs. Moreover, 
he may not touch the fishing apparatus for twenty-four hours 
after he has had commerce with his wife. These customs are 
reported bya French voyager in the early part of the nineteenth 
century.? They may to some extent now be obsolete. A 
writer of the twentieth century, in speaking of Yap, one of the 
Caroline Islands, merely says that before going to fish a man 
may not cohabit with his wife, and that after his return he 
may for a time eat only the flesh of ripe coconuts.’ 

But in primitive society warriors and manslayers, hunters 
and fishers were by no means the only persons who were bound 
to practise strict continence for a longer or shorter period. 
The same rule was observed by many other persons on many 
other occasions of life. To the examples of this custom which 
I have given elsewhere I may briefly add a few more, as 
illustrative of the high importance which, under many circum- 
stances, primitive or savage man attributes to sexual purity.’ 
Thus for example the custom is often observed in time of 
mourning, probably out of respect for the spirit of the deceased, 
who might be offended by any breach of the rule. The 
practice is enjoined, for instance, in the Banyoro and Basoga 
tribes of Uganda, in Annam, and in the Marshall Islands of 
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the Pacific! In Loango and Urundi, a district to the west 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, it is observed after the death of a 
king, and in the latter country, during the mourning for a 
king, the rule of continence is extended to animals. Cattle, 
sheep, goats, and fowls are all prevented from breeding. The 
people believe that if a child were begotten during the mourn- 
ing for a king his successor would die.? Among the Banyan- 
kole of Uganda, during the mourning for a king or queen, 
the scrotums of bulls were tied to prevent their breeding, and 
after the mourning they were killed. Among the Banyoro 
of Uganda “ during the time that the smelters are engaged in 
making charcoal, digging the iron-stone and smelting, they 
live apart from other men and their wives and observe strict 
rules of chastity.” 4 So among the Ila-speaking tribes of 
Northern Rhodesia, “ during the time the smelters (dashin- 
ganzo) are sojourning in their shelters they are in a state of 
strict taboo (6alatonda chinini). If one wishes to visit the 
village, he must on no account have connection with his wife. 
. . . Should a man transgress by having intercourse with his 
wife or any other woman, they say the smelting would be a 
failure.” 5 In the Gogodara tribe of British New Guinea 
while a canoe is building the builder and his assistants are 
bound to observe strict continence, and the women are for- 
bidden even to look at the canoe while it is building and at 
the men who are doing the work. They think that if any of 
these customs were neglected, some evil would befall the 
canoe. Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea while a 
man is making a drum he refrains from cohabiting with his 
wife. It is believed that if he broke the rule the drum would 
break.” In the same tribe “ during the whole time that the 
harpoon-maker is engaged in his work, he must refrain from 
sexual connection with his wife, and she is not even allowed 
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to come near the place in the bush. The presence of a 
menstruous woman is particularly disastrous, as it would 
infallibly cause the cleaving of the tree to go wrong. Even 
the married sister of the harpoon-maker can injure his work 
from a distance, through the magic tie which exists between 
her and her brother, if she does not take care as to her conduct 
at that time. On the critical day when the cleaving of the 
tree is to take place, the harpoon-maker will ask his sister to 
leave her home and stay at his house, where she and his wife 
will spend the day together. The reason for this precaution 
is that otherwise the sister and her husband might happen to 
have intercourse on that very day, which would ruin the cleav- 
ing of the tree. The sister and her husband willingly submit 
to this arrangement, well knowing that the making of the 
harpoon will in time benefit them as well as the whole village.” 1 
In the same tribe again a man may not cohabit with his wife 
the night before he goes to work in his garden, nor on his way 
to the garden nor during an interval in the work there. It is 
thought that a breach of the rule would cause the pigs to 
break into the garden.? In the Kai tribe of Northern New 
Guinea when a sorcerer is preparing his enchantments for the 
destruction of an enemy he may not even touch a woman, nor 
receive food at the hands of men who have had intercourse 
with women. It is believed that a breach of these rules would 
endanger the success of his enchantment.? 


1 G. Landtman, of. cit. p. 122. 3 R. Neuhauss, of. cit. iii. 137. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
TABOOED THINGS 


IN the opinion of the savage certain things as well as certain 
persons are subject to the mysterious influence of taboo, and 
according to circumstances their use may be forbidden or 
enjoined. Among such objects of ambiguous potency in the 
thinking of primitive man is iron. To the examples which I 
have elsewhere given of the superstitions that cluster round 
iron in the mind of primitive man I may here add a few more. 
Thus the Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro in East Africa think 
that the magical power which resides in iron is inimical to life 
and to peace. Hence when two men are forming a covenant 
of blood brotherhood, if both intend to be faithful to the 
compact they are very careful to have no scrap of iron about 
their persons, for the smallest morse] of the metal would 
render the covenant invalid. But if one of the parties is 
treacherous, and seeks for a loop-hole by which to escape from 
his obligation, he will secrete a small piece of iron about his 
person, if it be only a needle in his hair, to give him an ex- 
cuse for renouncing the covenant. Some neighbours of the 
Wajagga suspect that tribe of often practising this treachery, 
and are therefore very distrustful of them in any dealings they 
may have with the tribe.2 In Kitui, a district of Kenya, the 
natives will not use iron in the fields, for they think that this 
would drive away the rain. Mr. Dundas, who reports this 
custom and belief, adds, ‘‘ probably the same reason underlies 
the objection to the railway. I talked to an old man on the 
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subject, but got very little out of him but a look which plainly 
said that if I did not know that to lay an iron band all across 
the country was enough to drive all rain away, what did 
I know.” 1 The Wakikuyu, another tribe of Kenya, have 
certain periods when sacrifices for rain are offered, and during 
these periods no man may touch the earth with iron. It isa 
very common belief among the natives of this part of Africa 
that iron is antagonistic to rain. In Ukamba the women for 
long refused to use iron hoes for this reason.? 

The Toradyas of Central Celebes are careful not to place 
any piece of iron in a coffin, because they think that the dead 
person might throw it out, and that falling on the fields it 
might blast the rice-crops.? 

But primitive man thinks that the magical potency of iron 
may be turned to good as well as to evil account ; in particular 
it may serve to guard him against dangerous spirits. ‘“‘ The 
Oraon and Munda practice of wearing rings and armlets 
(bera) made of iron previously exposed to an eclipse of the sun, 
so that the wearer may offer to the ‘ evil eye’ of witches, and 
the evil attentions of ghosts and spirits, a resistance as strong 
as that of iron so hardened, is an instance in point. The 
person wearing the armlet is believed to acquire the strength 
of the iron: and the iron itself is believed to have acquired 
greater virtue through the sympathetic influence of the 
eclipse. Such rings and armlets are believed to be most 
effective in averting a thunderstroke.’’* To frustrate the 
assaults of evil spirits a pregnant Malay woman must always 
carry a knife or iron of some sort as a talisman whenever she 
goes abroad. Similarly the protective virtue of iron against 
spirits is recognized by the Mountain Jews of the Caucasus. 
They believe that there is a water-spirit called Ser-Ovi, who 
has the appearance of a tender snow-white maiden. On 
moonlight nights she sits by the wells and watches over the 
water to prevent people from defiling it. Often she lures 
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older people and drowns them, but she leaves young people 
in peace. But she is afraid of steel and iron, and flees from 
them. Hence when people go to fetch water by night, they 
take with them some implement of steel, and wave it about in 
the air and over the well. For the same reason almost all 
men and women wear steel rings on their fingers.! 

In Africa the craft of the smith is looked on with awe 
by the natives, who attribute magical or semi-magical powers 
to him. For example among the Ndia Kikuyu of Kenya 
the Ithaga clan, who are mostly smiths, are supposed to be 
the masters of specially potent curses, and to be able to ward 
off or summon rain. Several cases are known in which 
general indignation was caused by the alleged action of a 
smith in preventing rain for a considerable period.? Among 
the Fan or Pangwe, a tribe of West Africa, the workers in 
iron have to observe many taboos, especially of the sexual 
kind. The taboos have to be observed for two months 
before the working of the iron begins, and last throughout 
the work. The restrictions are so burdensome that they 
render the work of iron-smelting very unpopular.* 

The use of sharp-edged weapons is sometimes tabooed 
lest they should wound spirits. Among the Banyankole of 
Uganda when a king died all work ceased in the land and 
the blades of all weapons had to be wrapped up in grass or 
.fibre. Even an axe might not be used for cutting fire-wood, 
which had to be broken by hand.* We may suppose that 
the rule was dictated by a fear of wounding the king’s ghost, 
which might be hovering in the air. Among the Ten’a 
Indians of Alaska after the birth of a child both parents 
abstain from using any sharp instrument, such as an axe, 
a knife, scissors, and so forth. Neighbours have to saw and 
split wood, and do the sewing for them. It is supposed that 
the parents, by using those cutting instruments, might per- 
chance clip and sever an imaginary thread of life of the child. 

Again among primitive peoples blood is the subject of 
many taboos. The divine king of the Bushongo was pro- 
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hibited by ancestral custom from spilling any blood, even 
in war.t Among the Wa-Giriama of Kenya blood of a 
human being accidentally shed is covered up with earth, as 
it is considered to bring bad luck to others to look at it.? 
The taboo on blood is probably based on the conception of 
blood as the vehicle of life. Hence in Morocco ‘‘ From the 
time the pilgrim has assumed the zkram or pilgrim’s garb 
until he takes it off he is not allowed to kill any living creature, 
not even the vermin troubling him; a louse which he finds 
on his body or his dress may be removed by him to another 
part of it, but must not be thrown away. Nay, even his 
relatives at home are obliged to refrain from killing lice 
during the three days preceding the Great Feast and until 
the sacrifice has been performed, as otherwise some mis- 
fortune would befall the pilgrim. Many holy men avoid 
killing lice altogether ; and persons who are in the habit of 
praying only kill them after they have removed them from 
their clothes, or at any rate remove those they have killed 
before they begin their prayer. Contact with carcasses is 
polluting. Even meat may have to be kept away from 
baraka (holiness). A scribe from the Hiaina told me that if 
meat were brought to the field at ploughing or reaping time, 
the crops would suffer by it; that the shepherd must take 
no meat with him when he goes out with the animals; and 
that neither raw meat nor grease must be carried on a horse 
which has on it a riding-saddle.”’ 3 

“ Flies and mosquitoes were not killed in Tonga, but 
were driven away with a whisk of coconut fibre. The 
mosquito might have bitten the sacred king (the Tui Tonga) 
and so his sacred blood would be spilled by the man who 
crushed the mosquito.” * The Noofoor Papuans of Dutch 
New Guinea are very much afraid of spilling the blood of 
their own kinsfolk. They also carefully avoid places where 
the blood of members of their family has flowed, and to the 
third and fourth generation they will not eat the products 
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of a spot where the blood of one of their relatives has been 
shed. Dr Adriani says that people are especially afraid to 
shed the blood of those who have been guilty of incest.2 
In Bombay the blood of a king is not allowed to touch the 
ground.” 

In the human body the head is particularly tabooed or 
sacred. In Cambodia the head of every person must be 
respected, and most especially the head of the king. No 
one may touch the head of a nursling at the breast ; formerly, 
if any one were so malicious as to do so he was put to death, 
for only thus could the sacrilege be atoned for.? Again the 
Wa-Singi of Kenya perform a great ceremony at the circum- 
cision of youths. During the whole of this ceremony they 
have to take particular care not to touch each others’ heads 
or their hair falls off, so they cover their heads with a cloth 
or skin.* 

Again the human hair as part of the head is also very 
sacred and subject to many taboos. We hear of a chief of 
the Baganda who while a temple was building might neither 
shave his head nor cut his nails, and consequently at the end 
of the period presented the appearance of a mourner.® 

In primitive society people are generally very anxious 
about the disposal of their cut hair and nails, because they 
fear that if these fall into the hands of a sorcerer or witch 
he might perform ceremonies over them which by the force 
of contagious magic would injuriously affect the original 
owner of these personal relics. Thus among the Tumbuka, 
a tribe of Nyasaland, “ the commonest method of bewitching 
was by getting possession of some discarded part of the body. 
Hence precautions were taken to conceal whatever might 
give an enemy opportunity to hurt the owner. When a 
man or woman had the hair clipped or shaved, all the hair 
was gathered and laid in deep ant-holes, lest a sorcerer 
should find it out and knowing the owner do him harm.’ 
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The sorcerer might mix the hair with medicine and cause 
people to drink it in their sleep by some occult power, or he 
might curse the mixture saying, ‘ If this hair is So-and-So’s 
let him die, but if not let him recover.’ And such a curse 
was most potent. Chiefs used to get their hair cut by a 
slave who was sent to throw it away in some secret place ; 
but sometimes the slave had a cause of enmity in his heart, 
and before he hid it he would curse the hair, and the chief 
would immediately fall sick, and perhaps die. When finger- 
nails were cut, the clippings were hidden away or buried 
in the earth lest an enemy should find them and slice them 
up, causing the owner’s death. When a man’s tooth is pulled, 
he is careful not to leave it lying about, also to cover with 
earth the blood he spits out, lest someone use these parts of 
himself for evil magical purposes.” 1 For a similar reason 
the Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia are usually 
careful to bury their cut hair lest it should fall into the hands 
of warlocks, who might injure them thereby through their 
magic. To prevent their hair and nails from falling into 
the hands of a hostile magician, the Kpelle of Liberia are 
careful to burn these personal relics. So again among the 
Malays, “clippings from hair or nails are hidden or de- 
stroyed for fear possession of them may give an enemy 
possession over their owner’s soul and so over his life... . 
So strong is the soul-substance in the hair shorn at a girl’s 
first tonsure that it is buried at the foot of a barren tree to 
bring fruit as luxuriant as the girl’s tresses.” 4 So again the 
natives of San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, are 
careful to bury the cuttings of their hair and nails lest these 
personal relics should fall into the hands of a wizard, who by 
means of them might do them a mischief.® 

The ceremonies which the malignant sorcerer or witch 
performs over these personal relics for the injury or destruc- 
‘tion of his enemy vary considerably. Thus in Yatenga, 
a district of the Western Sudan, the enchanter puts the 
cut hair and nails in a receptacle of some sort (zoudlotoga), 
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which he compresses and binds tightly. The soul of his 
victim suffers in this confinement, and the man himself soon 
dies. But against these charms by ligature and compression 
there are magical remedies which may be used to counteract 
their baneful effect.1 Among the Gouro of the north, in the 
same region, the wizard puts the cut hair and nails of his 
enemy in an ant-hill, whereupon the victim pines away and 
dies, unless his friends by using counter-magic can annul 
the effects of the hostile charms.? Among the Sinsoro 
Koulangos, another tribe of the western Sudan, the en- 
chanter simply buries the hair and nails of his foe along with 
a certain charm, and the victim is supposed to die.® 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea ‘‘ one means of 
causing a sick person to die is to take a little of his hair and 
excrement, together with some earth bearing traces of his 
urine and saliva, and burn it all in the middle of the night in 
a small ant-hill. The person will die while the fire is burn- 
ing.” * Hence the Kiwai are very careful about the dis- 
posal of their cut hair and nails, lest they should fall into the 
hands of a hostile magician.® 

As cut hair and nails are supposed by primitive man to 
remain in a sympathetic relation with their original owner, 
they may obviously be employed as hostages for his good 
behaviour. Thus among the Ekoi, a tribe of Southern 
Nigeria, when a man received a new slave in his house, in 
order to prevent him from attempting to escape, the master 
used to cut off a lock of the slave’s hair and some parings 
of his nails, and then took a piece of an old cloth which the 
slave had worn. These personal relics he carried to the 
fetish or Juju, and there prayed that death or recapture might 
overtake the slave should he attempt to escape. After the 
ceremony the pieces were carefully kept in a secret place, 
and the slave believed that, should he run away, the Juju 
would infallibly catch him.* Similarly, among the Wajagga 
of Mount Kilimanjaro in East Africa, when a child or boy 
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is restless and prone to wander away from home, they seek 
to attach him to his home by means of his soul. In the 
night, while he sleeps, his anxious mother cuts his finger- 
nails and some locks of his hair. Next day a magician is 
called in. He binds these personal relics magically by 
spitting on them and hiding them with certain formulas in 
a beam of the house. By these means the boy will be at- 
tached to the house and freed from his tendency to wander. 
And when a young slave has been captured in war and 
brought to the house a similar ceremony is performed to pre- 
vent him from attempting to escape.? 

People who believe that they can be magically injured 
through their shorn hair or the parings of their nails com- 
monly take great care to hide these relics of their person, so 
as to put them beyond the reach of animals and the maleficent 
arts of sorcerers. Thus for example among the Tigre 
people of Abyssinia, ‘‘ Everybody gathers his hair when it 
has been shaved off and buries it under a green tree or hides 
it in a secret place. For a small boy the parents take it 
until he grows up. But when he arrives at the age of dis- 
cretion, they say to him: ‘ Gather thy hair!’ And he him- 
self like the grown-up people puts his hair in a secret place. 
If the wind carries the hair away, or if a man treads upon 
it, or, again, if an animal eats it, they say it is not good, and 
they are afraid. And some say that if a man has not hid 
his hair, God will account with him in the other world, say- 
ing: ‘ Why hast thou not gathered thy hair?’ Others say 
that if a man does not hide his hair it will be scanty, or that 
he will lose his reason. Others again say that if the wind 
scatters the hair of a man, his family will be scattered all 
around ; or that if an animal eats it and is choked by it, the 
responsibility for the animal will be upon the owner of the 
hair. And because they are afraid of all this, everybody 
hides his hair. Men take great care that the nails of their 
fingers and the nails of their toes are not lost. And every- 
body, at the time when he cuts his nails or when the nail is 
broken off by itself, takes great care that they do not slip 
away from him ; and he wraps his nails in a rag and buries 
this in the ground. Or even if he buries them without a 
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rag it does not matter: And all of them bury their nails 
thus. But if anybody does not pay attention to gathering 
his nails, he is asked about them at the day of resurrection, 
and it is said to him: ‘Where hast thou put thy nails ?’ 
And he is told to seek them, but he does not find them. And 
they say that in this way his account grows heavier, or else 
that his body becomes deficient. And because they fear 
this, they all keep their nails.” 1 

Among the Baganda one of the king’s wives had to act 
as his hairdresser ; she also cut the king’s nails, and took 
care of the hair and nail clippings, and stored them in a house 
built for the purpose.? Among the Nilotic Kavirondo after 
the birth of a child “ when the new moon appears, the parents 
shave, and bathe their heads, taking care to keep separate the 
hair which is cut off. This hair is hidden away in some place 
near, by preference in a rat-hole or in some hole where it is 
not likely to be found again.” 3 Among the Hausa of West 
and North Africa “ a man will not have his hair shaved in the 
presence of any one who owes hima grudge. After his hair 
has been cut, he will look around, and if there is no enemy 
about he will mix his cuttings with those of other men and 
leave them, but if he fears some one there he will collect the 
cuttings, and take them secretly to some place and bury them. 
With a baby this is said to be unnecessary, as he has no 
enemies—a surprising statement. Nails are always cut with 
scissors, and they are always buried in secret.” 4 The Boloki 
of the Upper Congo always hide the parings of their nails 
and the clippings of their hair, because these might be used 
for their hurt by enchanters.2 For a similar reason the 
Bakongo of the Lower Congo always bury the clippings of 
the hair and the parings of their nails, because they believe 
that if an enemy got hold of them he could quickly do them 
to death by mixing some of these relics with their food.® 

Among the Malagese or natives of Madagascar the first 
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cutting of a child’s hair is a solemn ceremony, which may be 
performed at any time from soon after birth up till the age 
of five or six years, according to the usage of the different 
peoples. It is always accompanied by prayers to God and 
to the ancestral spirits, and by feasts in which all the members 
of the family take part. Among all the peoples, except those 
who defer the ceremony for five or six years, the hair cut 
from the left side of the child are regarded as fadztra, that 
is, as connected to the child by sympathetic magic, so that 
they can influence him for good or evil. The hairs are 
carefully buried or thrown into running water, or are deposited 
at a distance in some desert place, that no sorcerer may 
procure them and use them to compose a philtre for the 
purpose of injuring the child. On the other hand, the hairs 
cut from the right side of the child are sacrificed to God and 
to the ancestors, for the purpose of obtaining the divine favour 
for the child. When the Lamas in Tibet shave their heads 
they carefully preserve the shorn hair and hide it in a hole in 
the wall; for if they were to lose it they believe that some 
great evil would overtake them.’ 

Another bodily relic through which a person can be 
magically injured is his spittle. Hence precautions have to 
be taken to guard the spittle against the arts of the sorcerer. 
For this reason the Baganda were careful to cover up their 
spittle with earth so as to leave no trace of it behind. 
Speaking of the natives of the Mekeo district in British New 
Guinea, a missionary tells us: “ Accusations of such magic 
were extremely common in the Mekeo district on the south 
coast some fifteen years ago. As examples of the kind of 
material used I may mention that a fragment or two of a 
woman’s grass petticoat, or the fibrous part of a piece of 
sugar-cane after it had been chewed and spat out, are very 
commonly used. I remember once chewing some sugar- 
cane in an unfriendly village and a very loyal village police- 
man from Waiuan village, on the north-east coast, simply 
insisted on the collection and hiding of the fibrous material 
I spat out. He feared that the unfriendly village people, 
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who had deserted their village on our approach, would be 
able to do me harm if they found such material.” 1 In New 
Britain and New Ireland “the natives always blow the 
spittle from the mouth in a fine spray lest it should be 
gathered up by anyone and used for the purposes of sorcery.” ? 
For the Same reason no Maori would spit in the presence of 
any person whom he suspected of a wish to injure him, 
because he feared that his enemy might use the spittle to 
bring down upon him the anger of an ancestral spirit, 
especially of a child spirit, for the spirits of dead children 
were believed to be particularly mischievous.® 

“ The saliva of the king of Hawaii was carefully pre- 
served in a spittoon, in the edges of which were set the teeth 
of his ancestors. Should his enemies get possession of any 
of it, they were supposed to have the power to occasion his 
death, by sorcery and prayer.”* Speaking of Tamaahmaah, 
king of Hawaii, a voyager in the early part of the nineteenth 
century tells us that “ the bearer of his spitting-tray does not 
quit him a moment, as he always holds the tray ready, which 
is made of wood, in the form of a snuff-box, and provided 
with a lid, which is opened when the king intends to make 
use of it, and then immediately closed. This careful preserva- 
tion of the royal saliva, is in consequence of a superstition 
that so long as they are in possession of this treasure their 
enemies are not able to send him any sickness by conjuration.” 5 

Among the things which many primitive people regard 
with fear as magically potent, and therefore dangerous, are 
knots. Accordingly it is sometimes prescribed that a sacred 
person shall have no knots in his garments, and the same 
taboo is observed by women at certain times. Thus knots 
fall under the class of things which are often tabooed. The 
underlying idea seems to be that the physical constriction 
of the knot exerts a magical constriction on the person of the 
wearer. Thus, for example, among the Baganda, when a 
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certain medium was accused of having spoken against the 
king by command of the gods, he was bound and brought 
before the offended king. When the king asked him to 
repeat the oracle which he professed to have received from the 
gods, the man refused to do so while he was bound, saying 
that it was contrary to custom to bind a medium or medicine- 
man! Among the Bakongo of the Lower Congo River when 
a fetish or charm has been made for the protection of a town 
or village ‘‘ there is one prohibition that must be scrupulously 
observed—nothing tied in a bundle may enter the town, or 
the charm will become non-effective. Women returning 
with firewood must untie the bundle before reaching the 
‘town charm’; men with bundles of grass for thatching 
must unfasten them; carriers with loads must loosen the 
cords, or make a wide detour; and people must remove 
their girdles or belts.” ? 

It is a common belief that a knot on the garment of a 
woman in childbed would retard or prevent her delivery and 
that the presence of a lock in the room would have the same 
effect. Hence among the Ibibio Efik people of Southern 
Nigeria it is customary to untie all knots and open all locks 
in a house where a woman is in childbed. “ A case was 
related of a jealous wife, who, on the advice of a witch doctor 
versed in the mysteries of her sex, hid a selection of pad- 
locks beneath her garments, then went and sat down near the 
sick woman’s door and surreptitiously turned the key in each. 
She had previously stolen an old waist-cloth from her rival, 
which she knotted so tightly over and over that it formed a 
ball, and, as an added precaution, she locked her fingers 
closely together and sat with crossed legs, exactly as did Juno 
Lucina of old when determined to prevent the birth of the 
infant Hercules.” 3 Among the Malagese when a woman is 
in hard labour all the women about her are enjoined to untie 
or unbutton their garments as a means of facilitating the 
delivery. A pregnant Hindoo woman may not wear a knot 
in her dress at the point where it is fastened round her waist.’ 
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Among the Malays at a childbirth “ all locks on door or 
box are opened, the sufferer’s hair is unbound, and any knot 
in her clothes is untied.” 4 Among the Looboos, a primitive 
tribe of Sumatra, while a birth is taking place all chests and 
boxes must be open, and the clothes and hair of the woman 
must hang loose.? So among the Kooboos, a primitive abori- 
ginal race in the south-east of Sumatra, when a woman remains 
in the house to bring forth, and the birth is difficult, all doors 
and chests in the house are opened, and the same custom is 
observed by the ordinary natives of Sumatra.? Among the 
Toradyas of Bada in Central Celebes, when a birth is taking 
place, everything that can be opened or loosened, including 
the band of the betel-bag, the trouser-band, chests, windows, 
and so forth, is opened or loosened, in the belief that this will 
facilitate the delivery. Ideas and customs of the same sort 
are not unknown in Scotland. In the county of Fife, at a 
birth, when the labour was long and tedious, an old woman 
would often open the door of the chamber of the woman by 
way of helping the delivery.® 

But in magic the obstructive power of knots may be 
turned to good account by opposing the inroad of disease or 
otherwise hindering an undesirable consequence. In short, 
knots may have their beneficent use. Thus among the 
Brahuis of Baluchistan ‘‘ as for the fever that comes on every 
other day, we treat it at first like any other fever. But if it 
clings to the man, we go to one that was born a twin, and 
give him a blue thread, and bid him knot it in five or seven 
places. And the knotted thread is hung round the sick man’s 
neck, and keeps the fever at a distance.” In the north- 
eastern part of British New Guinea, near the river Magavara, 
the natives have some fear of attending a festival where there 
is a great gathering of people, because they think that among 
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them there may be sorcerers who will do them a mischief. 
Still, they say “ if you do go it is well to be forearmed, and so 
get some friend who knows how to do it to tie knots in your 
hair as a preventive against charms, and some thongs round 
your ankles and knees and wrists, so that the spirits are 
blocked and cannot get into your body and do mischief.” 1 
The Toradyas of Central Celebes attribute an obstructive 
power to knots, which they sometimes employ for a helpful 
purpose. Ata feast when buffaloes are slaughtered and eaten 
they sometimes tie knots in palm leaves to prevent the flesh 
of the victims from diminishing too rapidly.2. In Mon- 
ferrato, a district of Piedmont, to cure a sprained ankle 
“the foot is tied with a thread which has never been used 
before, whilst the healer says in an undertone, ‘ Diau porta 
via vi mal’ (Devil take away the ill). The best result will be 
obtained if silk is used, and sometimes three knots are tied.” 3 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
TABOOED WORDS 


UNABLE to distinguish clearly between words and things, a 
savage commonly regards his name as a vital part of himself, 
and thinks consequently that he can be injured magically 
through it, as well as through his hair, his nails, or other parts 
of his body. Hence he is often very cautious about uttering 
his own name, or allowing others todo so. Thus among the 
Barundi, to the west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, people are 
very unwilling to tell their own names or those of their children 
to strangers, lest the strangers through knowing the names 
might exert magical power over the bearers of the names, and 
bring harm down upon them.’ The Bangala of the Upper 
Congo think that the eyesight of ghosts is defective, but that 
their hearing is very keen. Hence a man’s name was never 
mentioned while he was fishing, for fear the ghosts might hear 
and deflect the fish from his nets and -traps.? Among the 
Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia, “ a person is not 
allowed to speak his own name. This is particularly the case 
in the presence of older people. For any one sacrilegiously 
to pronounce his name in their presence would be a serious 
fault. They might sell him up, make him a slave, or drive 
him out of the community, unless his clansmen redeemed 
him.... Ifyou ask a person his name he will turn to another 
and ask him to tell you. Nowadays they are getting accus- 
tomed to being asked their names by Europeans, who insist 
upon a man speaking for himself, but they get out of the 
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difficulty by making up impromptu names for the occasion, 
or they take advantage of the grotesque names given them by 
European employers. ... A man may not pronounce his 
wife’s name, at any rate unless and until she has borne him 
children ; nor his father’s nor his mother’s, nor the names of 
his parents-in-law, nor those of his éakwe, t.e. the brothers 
and sisters of his parents-in-law, nor those of the brothers and 
sisters of his wife, nor the name of his uncle.... A woman 
must observe similar rules ; and she calls her husband by his 
champi names, or addresses him as Munaisha. The reason 
for these taboos is that by pronouncing a name you may bring 
misfortune upon the person or upon yourself. It is the same 
motive which forbids people staying in the village to speak by 
name of people away on business. An absent hunter may only 
be referred to as Shimwisokwe (‘he who is in the veld’) ; 
a warrior as Shilumamba (‘ the warrior’) or Skimpi (‘ the 
fighter’); a fisherman as Shzmulonga, ‘the river man,’ a 
merchant as Mwendo (‘the trader’). Were you to mention 
the name of any of these, accidents would befall them. .. . 
Not only must one refrain from speaking the names we have 
mentioned, but one must avoid speaking of things by their 
names when those names bear a close resemblance to the 
persons’ names.” 1 The Bushmen of the Kalahari desert in 
South-West Africa “ have an extensive range of terms of 
relationship among themselves. Some, but not all, of these 
are connected with taboos, as, for example, a mother-in-law 
must not see her son-in-law or mention his name unless it is 
absolutely unavoidable. He on his side must not see her or 
mention hers. A man’s wife must avoid mentioning the 
name of her husband or any of his blood relations. To do 
so would be unlucky. It thus happened that a man had a 
name given to him at the time of his initiation which was used 
by his wife and relations, while his real name was known only 
to himself and his parents, who never used it when speak- 
ing to him. This secret name was only revealed to him after 
his initiation.” ? In certain provinces, or rather in certain 
families, of Madagascar, a person is forbidden to pronounce 
his or her own name, on pain of incurring some great 
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evil. The Toradyas of Central Celebes are very unwilling 
to mention their own names, the names of their parents and 
chiefs, and above all the names of their parents-in-law.? 
Among the natives of British New Guinea “ there is a marked 
reluctance to mention the individual name of any person re- 
lated by marriage, and in their intercourse the natives never 
doso. At every marriage they make at least a tacit agreement 
to discontinue using the personal names in such cases, and at 
times this is confirmed by means of the avea-rite. There is a 
similar reluctance to tell a person’s own name. In both cases 
it often happened, when I asked some man for a name he 
ought not to pronounce, that he would turn to somebody else 
present, requesting him to say it. It was impossible for 
me to get the native explanation of this avoidance; the 
only answer I obtained was that the people were ‘ shame ’ to 
utter the names of persons with whose daughter or sister they 
were holding sexual intercourse.” 3 In British New Guinea, 
“Fifteen years ago the Port Moresby native was very un- 
willing to tell you his name. He always got a friend to tell 
you his name. Possibly there was some magical idea at the 
back of this. The name and the individual are closely iden- 
tified in native thought. At the present time names are 
given without much reluctance.” 4 

Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea etiquette forbids 
a man to ask another to mention his own name. Such a 
question would greatly embarrass the person addressed. 
Parents-in-law and children-in-law may not mention each 
others’ names, and men who have gone through the ceremony 
of initiation together may not mention each other’s names. 
A person who has uttered one of these forbidden names is 
believed to run the risk of dying by consumption. And he 
must atone for his offence by paying the person whom he has 
named a fine, consisting of a spear, or a pot, or something of 
the kind. In Mala, one of the South-East Solomon Islands, 
“when a man is asked his name he seldom gives a direct 
answer. If someone else is present he will turn towards him 
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and either say, ‘You,’ or else a mere look will suffice and the 
other person says the name. ... To say one’s name is to 
put one’s self in another person’s power. My name is myself. 
The question, ‘ What is your name ?’ is rendered not ‘ What’ 
but ‘ Who’ (after the idiomatic use), where personality is the 
dominant thought.” 1 In Siberia “ every Yakut bears two 
names, and is never called by the right, except in cases of 
necessity ; thus they think they evade the search of the evil 
spirits bent on tormenting them.” ? 

In not a few savage tribes parents are named after their 
children, not children after their parents, the husband being 
called “ the father of So-and-So”’ and his wife “ the mother 
of So-and-So.”’ Thus, for example, among the Toradyas 
of Central Celebes, the father is named ‘the father of 
So-and-So’’, and the mother is called “ the mother of So- 
and-So.”’ Lads, less often girls, are named after nephews 
or nieces, or after slave children or imaginary persons. 
When a child has grown up, the father is no longer named 
after it, but after a younger child. When all the children are 
grown up, the parents are named after their grand-children. 
This change of name is called “ making one’s self young.” 
A man who had lost four children named himself grand- 
father of the fifth in order to deceive the spirits into thinking 
that he had no child.? 

Among the Klemantan of Borneo “ after the naming of 
a couple’s first child the parents are always named as father 
and mother of the child; e.g., if the child’s name is Obong, 
her father becomes known as Tama Obong, her mother as 
Inai Obong, and their original names are disused and almost 
forgotten, unless needed to distinguish the parents from other 
persons of the same name, when the old names are appended 
to thenew.””* So among the Kayans, another tribe of Borneo, 
the name which a child receives is borne by him until he 
becomes a father, when he resigns it in favour of the name 
given to his child, with the title of Taman (or father) prefixed, 
while the mother takes the name of her child with the title 
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Tinan or mother prefixed.! Similarly among the Kuki 
Lushai, a tribe of Assam, “‘ on the birth of a child the name 
to be given is settled upon, not by the parents, but by the 
elders of the community. Subsequent to the birth the father 
and mother drop their own names, and are addressed by 
that borne by their offspring, the terms for father and 
mother being affixed: thus, ‘so-and-so’s father,’ ‘ so- 
and-so’s mother. ” ? Similarly, among the Kachcha Nagas, 
another tribe of the same region, when parents havea child they 
drop their own names and take that of their offspring, with 
the title of father or mother prefixed. The Barotse of South 
Africa “ have family names. Each individual has a name 
of his own, and they add a kind of inverted surname, derived 
from their children. A man is called Ra (father of) and a 
woman Ma (mother of), with the name of the child added.” 4 
But we are not told that among the Barotse parents drop their 
own names after the birth of a child. 

Elsewhere I have suggested that the custom of naming 
parents after their children is based on the common reluctance 
of a person to utter his or her name, lest a sorcerer or evil 
spirit should hear it, and by means of it work evil on the 
owner of the name. In favour of this view I would point 
out, first, that among the Kuki Lushais, who practise the cus- 
tom of naming parents after their children, there is a strong 
and general dislike of all persons to mention their own names," 
and second, that among the Yakuts, as we have seen, every 
man keeps his real name secret, lest an evil spirit should learn 
it, and so be able to harm the owner of thename. The custom 
of naming parents after their children can hardly have 
originated, as has sometimes been thought, in a transition 
from female to male kinship, since it takes account of the 
mother equally with the father. 

We have seen that in primitive society people are often 
unwilling to mention not only their own names, but also 
those of their relations by marriage, including their own 
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wives.! Some further examples of these curious taboos may 
here be added. Among the Kwottos of Northern Nigeria 
“ another form of avoidance, practised by married couples 
throughout life, is the refraining from uttering each other’s 
personal names, whether in their presence or absence. It is 
explained that a husband would be regarded as slighting his 
wife’s kindred if he were to show her so little respect as to 
address her familiarly by the birth-name given her by her 
own kindred. He therefore gives her a new ‘ marriage- 


name.’ ”’ 2 


Among the Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro relations by 
marriage may not mention each others’ proper names, but 
must refer to them only indirectly, or by using the terms of 
their relationship. A young wife is particularly careful to 
avoid mentioning the names of her husband’s blood relations. 
In conversation a brother-in-law and sister-in-law use a 
special designation in referring to each other. They call 
each other the “‘ greased lead-ring.” If a sister-in-law either 
addresses her brother-in-law or speaks of him in conversation 
with another, she refers to him as “ greased lead-ring,”’ at 
the same time licking the thick lead ring which, like all 
women of the tribe, she wears on her wrist. Similarly, when 
a brother-in-law is speaking to or of his sister-in-law he calls 
her “ greased lead-ring,” and at the same time licks the part 
of his arm where women wear the ring.2 Among the Wa- 
kamba or Akamba of Kenya, a man was until lately for- 
bidden to mention the proper names of his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law. If he was asked to name them he would 
either give false names, or would give the polite reply, “I 
may not pronounce that name; that is taboo among the 
Akamba.” * Among the Konde in the north of Nyasaland 
a daughter-in-law may neither see nor name her father-in- 
law and the avoidance of naming him has given rise to a 
special form of women’s speech among the people. She may 
not pronounce her husband’s family name, not even a part 
of the name which occurs in other words. Thus, for example, 
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the wife of Muankenja may not say mkenja, which means 
bachelor. If she wishes to say “ bachelor ” she uses instead 
the word epiki. So also she may not pronounce any syllable 
that reminds one of Muanonda, because that is also a family 
name. Ifa child remains small and weak it is said that the 
child’s mother must certainly have pronounced the name of her 
father-in-law. 

Among the domiciled Hindoos in Baluchistan “‘ a husband 
will not call his wife by name, nor will the wife take the name 
of her husband. He addresses her as ‘ Sethani’ or ‘ Wan- 
riani, and the wife in turn addresses him as ‘ Seth’ or 
‘“Wanria.’ If they have a son, she calls the husband ‘ father 
of so-and-so’ (naming the boy). This is a matter in which 
the women are more particular than the men.” ? 

Among the Birhors of Chota Nagpur in India, “ as 
amongst most other tribes and castes of Chota Nagpur, the 
names of a man’s younger brother’s wife and of his wife’s 
elder sister are taboo to the Birhor, and the names of the 
husband’s elder brother and of a younger sister’s husband and 
a younger brother’s wife are taboo to a Birhor woman. 
Even words resembling in sound names of such relatives 
may not be uttered. Thus, if the name of a woman’s hus- 
band’s elder brother is Budhu, she will not call a Wednesday 
by its proper name of Budh, but in referring to a Wednesday 
she will use some such expression as ‘ the day after Tuesday.’ 
It is believed that the uttering of such a tabooed name is 
sure to cause sickness or other misfortune to the person 
uttering the name or to some one of his or her family. When 
a Birhor wants to say something to a younger brother’s wife 
or his wife’s elder sister he may not ordinarily communicate 
directly with such relative, but should communicate through 
somebody else ‘such as his own wife; and similarly, when a 
woman wants to say something to her husband’s elder brother 
or sister or her younger sister’s husband, she should, if 
possible, communicate through some third person. If any 
direct communication becomes absolutely necessary between 
such relatives they may talk without going close to each other 
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and without looking straight at each other’s face. They may 
not sit on the same mat nor even tread on each other’sshadow.”’! 
Among the Sakai, a dwarf people of the Malay Peninsula, 
“ the prohibition with regard to mentioning the names of near 
relatives, either by blood or marriage, so common in the 
Malayan region, is also found among some of the Negrito- 
Sakai and Sakai-Jakun tribes, and also among the Sakai 
proper. A man of a Sakai-Jakun tribe, which was living 
close to Kuala Tembeling in Pahang, told me that they were 
forbidden to mention the names of fathers-in-law, mothers- 
in-law, brothers-in-law, or sisters-in-law ; while a man from 
near Pertang in Jelebu, Negri Sembilan, said that his people 
did not dare to mention the names of their fathers, because 
they were afraid of being struck by the indwelling power 
(daulat) of that relation. Among the Hill Sakai of Perak 
I was informed that the avoidance of the mother-in-law was 
strictly observed, and that it was not allowable to speak to her 
directly, to pass in front of her, or even to hand her anything. 
Among these people there seems also to be a certain prejudice 
against a person mentioning his own name.” ? Among the 
Toradyas of Central Celebes a man may not utter the names 
of his wife’s parents, uncles, and aunts, and if their names are 
also common words in the language, he may not use these 
common words, but must substitute others for them. 
Among the Alfoors of Halmahera, a large island to the 
west of New Guinea, the use of substituted words occurs in 
various circumstances, and the practice receives different 
names according to the circumstances. Thus the name saali 
is applied to the principal use of substituted words, namely, the 
use of a different word in order to avoid uttering the names of 
elder members of the wife’s or the husband’s family, or words 
which resemble such names in their terminations. This 
custom is very common. If, for example, such a member of 
a family bears a name meaning “ land,” then in speaking of 
land you would use another word, such as country, or if his 
name is the same with the word for hand, you would call it 
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upper arm; if his name means sand, you would say desert ; 
if his name means tooth, you would say biter; if his name 
signifies “ wind ” you would say “ what moves to and fro,” 
and so on.! In the East Indian island of Ceram, south of 
Halmahera, a man may not mention the real name of his 
wife’s parents, brothers, and sisters ; and similarly a woman 
may not mention the names of her husband’s relations.” 
Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea “a man may 
not mention the name of his wife’s father, mother, elder sister, 
or elder brother, or of any male or female relative of her father 
and mother. The prohibition is reciprocal as between 
husband and wife, and holds good when both are members of 
the same tribe.” 3 Among the Mailu people of British New 
Guinea ‘“‘ there is absolute, strictly observed name-avoidance 
between the following kin: (1) mother-in-law ; (2) father-in- 
law; (3) son-in-law; (4) daughter-in-law; (5) husband’s 
elder brother ; (6) man’s younger brother’s wife; (7) girl’s 
younger sister’s husband ; (8) man’s wife’s elder sister. But 
the younger brother may mention the name of the elder 
brother’s wife, or 4 younger sister may mention the name of 
the elder sister’s husband. They explain it thus : ‘ in the first 
instance, she is his eldest sister, and in the second case he is 
her elder brother.’ ” 4 Among the Yabim, another tribe of 
Northern New Guinea, persons related by marriage may not 
touch each other nor mention each others’ names. If the 
son-in-law mentions his father-in-law, he does not utter his 
name, but speaks of him as his father-in-law. And conversely 
the parents-in-law describe their son-in-law as their daughter’s 
husband. Among the natives of New Britain “ there are 
many prohibitions against eating with, touching, speaking to, 
or calling by name certain relatives, such as mother-in-law, 
son-in-law, and others. A native will never speak of these by 
their names: they are his xzmuan, that is, people whose names 
he is forbidden to mention, and with whom certain prohibi- 
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tions are connected.” 1 In the Booandik tribe of South 
Australia a woman is not allowed to mention the name of her 
son-in-law as long as he lives.” 

In primitive society, again, it is very often forbidden to 
mention the names of the dead, probably in most cases from a 
fear of attracting the dangerous attention of the ghosts who 
may be supposed to be attracted by the familiar sound of their 
own names. The taboo is particularly common among the 
aborigines of Australia. Speaking of the aborigines of New 
South Wales, an early voyager tells us that after a death they 
consigned the name of the deceased to oblivion, and never 
mentioned it again. He adds that “ the namesake (7 ome/az) 
of the deceased assumes, for a time, the name of Bourang, 
which appears to be the general appellation for those in such 
circumstances, and signifies that they are at present destitute 
of a name, their name-father being dead. This title they 
retain until they become the namesake of another person.’ 3 
In the Andrawilla tribe of East Central Australia the names 
of the dead are never mentioned ; it is thought that the 
deceased would never rest peacefully should his name be 
spoken.* And indeed “ everywhere in Australia it is the 
custom among the indigenous people never to mention the 
name of the person whose death is being lamented. This 
rule is so far-reaching that should there be more than one 
tribesman holding the same name, the one surviving his 
namesake immediately changes his appellation. If, too, the 
name of the dead one happened to be that of an animal or 
place, a new word is immediately introduced in the vocabulary 
of the tribe in place of the former. Thus allusion to the dead 
man’s name is entirely avoided. The reason for this strange 
custom is that the tribespeople want the spirit of the departed 
not to be molested ; by calling aloud the name of one who has 
gone beyond, the spirit might be persuaded to come back and 
haunt the camp; the natives are in constant dread of this.” 5 

Similarly, concerning the very primitive but now extinct 
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aborigines of Tasmania, we are told that they had “ a fear of 
pronouncing the name by which a deceased friend was known, 
as if his shade might thus be offended. To introduce, for any 
purpose whatever, the name of any one of their deceased 
relatives, called up at once a frown of horror and indignation 
from a fear that it would be followed by some dire calamity.” 1 
In Buin, one of the Solomon Islands, the old names of the 
dead are not pronounced. The deceased are known by new 
names, “ names of the other world,” which were usually 
chosen by the persons in their lifetime.2 The Kiwai of 
British New Guinea avoid mentioning the dead by their old 
name, particularly the names of those who have died recently 
and are feared after death. They say that this is like calling 
on the ghost, who might appear at the call and cause sickness 
among the living. Among the natives of Dobu, an island off 
the South-East coast of British New Guinea, one cause of war 
was “ naming the dead. The dead may be named only when 
a mighty oath is taken, or by a sorcerer when all other 
remedies to save a sick man from death have failed.” 4 The 
Yakuts of Siberia never mention the names of the dead, and 
any hut in which a death has taken place is left by them to fall 
into ruins as an abode of demons.® 

In Africa the Barundi, a tribe to the west of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, never mention the names of the dead, lest they should 
call back their mischievous ghosts, and all persons and things 
bearing the same name as the deceased have to change them 
for others. So among the neighbouring Banyankole when 
a king died his name was never spoken again, and if his name 
happened to be that of a common object the name of the thing 
was changed for that of anew one.” Among the Bakongo of 
the Lower Congo ‘‘ the name of the dead is tabooed, and is 
therefore never mentioned, but if it is necessary to refer to 
the deceased one, they call him ‘ old what’s-his-name ’ (nkutu 
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nenganat), or ‘ old Peter ’ (xkulu Mpetelo), or ‘ of the name of 
Peter ’ (ejina dia Mpetelo). Any photographs of the deceased 
are torn up, all signs of him removed from the house, and 
every effort is made to forget him.” 1 After a death the 
Bushmen of the Kalahari desert in South Africa leave the 
spot and never mention the name of the deceased again.” 
Similarly the Bechuanas of the same region usually abstained 
from ever mentioning the name of a dead person lest his spirit 
should be offended.2 In most tribes of Madagascar it is 
sacrilege to pronounce the name of a dead relative, and still 
more the name of a dead chief or king. They fear that on 
hearing the familiar name the spirit of the deceased will 
return among them, and above all things they dread any 
contact with the spirits of the dead. Only a sorcerer would 
dare to commit such a sacrilege, an offence punishable with 
death. There are even peoples, such as the Sakalavas, 
among whom it is forbidden under the severest penalties to 
make use of words in the current language which enter into 
the names of dead kings or which have a similar sound, such 
words being replaced by synonyms created for the purpose.* 

Under the heading of tabooed words may be included a 
common prohibition to tell fairy stories or myths at certain 
times and seasons, and particularly during the day. The 
Berbers of North Africa, for example, will not tell their fairy 
stories during the day, believing that if they did so before 
night has fallen some great misfortune would befall the nar- 
rator or one of his family. The taboo is said to be not confined 
to the Berbers, but to be observed all over the world from 
Alaska to South Africa. For example among the Baluba of 
the French Congo stories may not be told in the day-time : 
it is a thing never done, but they may be told in the evening.® 
In the Solomon Islands stories may not be told by day, but 
only by night : if they were told by day it is believed that the 
hair of the story-teller would fall out.? Again, in Dobu, 
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to the south-east of New Guinea, “ the telling of legends was 
restricted to the night-time, under the penalty of the narrators 
and hearers becoming fixtures to each other and to the place 
where they were sitting.” } 

Sometimes the names of sacred chiefs and gods are 
tabooed, and may not be spoken. Thus for example in 
Samoa there was a sacred chief named Pe'a, which in the 
Samoan language means flying-fox. Hence the name Pe’a 
might not be pronounced in the district in which the chief 
lived, still less in his presence, and the name for a flying fox 
in that district was changed for another, which means bird of 
heaven. Again at Matautu in Samoa, neither the words ¢z¢¢ 
nor vave could be used, because these were the names of two 
gods in that village. The former, which was the name of the 
girdle or apron of ¢z leaves worn by all the people, was changed 
to noa. Vave, which meant swiftly, had the synonym żaałise 
substituted for it.2 Again in Annam the people avoid men- 
tioning the names of the gods, because they think that to 
name them is to evoke them, and to render their presence real, 
which is always dreaded by the profane. Thus it is prohibited 
to pronounce the exact name of certain villages, since the name 
designates at the same time the tutelary deity of the village.’ 

But in primitive society not merely the personal names 
of gods and men are often tabooed. The same interdiction 
is very frequently laid on the names of common objects of 
daily life in certain circumstances, and for a certain time.‘ 
Hence when men are engaged in certain special occupations 
they are often debarred from the use of many common words, 
lest the spirits should hear them and frustrate their efforts. 
Thus for example when a Maori is digging for a certain 
tuber called perei he may not mention the name of the tuber, 
he will call it maukuuku, for should he mention the name 
perei no roots would be found by his party. “ In the bird- 
snaring season should a man mention that he is going to 
visit his snares to take the birds which have been caught, he 
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will not make use of the word wetewete (a plural form of 
wewete, to untie), for that would be a puhore, and would 
bring ill-luck. He will use, in place thereof, the term 
wherawhera (a plural form of whera, to open). Or should 
the snarer be going to look at his waka or water troughs, 
over which pigeon snares are set, he will not use the word 
titiro, ‘to look at,’ but substitute that of matai, that no 
puhore may be incurred.”! Again in sailing northwards 
the natives of the Marshall Islands avoid the use of certain 
common words, and substitute others in place of them. 
Thus instead of wut, which means rain, they say wajum ; 
instead of wa, which means canoe, they say jidďon ; and instead 
of mane, which means food, they say kakuronron.* 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea when a man 
is waiting on the platform to harpoon dugong, he will not 
call the dugong by its proper name, for he thinks that to do 
so would spoil his luck, so he calls the dugong a pig. The 
Alfoors of Halmahera, an island to the west of New Guinea, 
have a class of substituted words called szvangi, which 
they use in various circumstances instead of the ordinary 
words. Such words are employed in cases where to use the 
ordinary words would be deemed dangerous, for instance 
in making a long sea voyage, as from Obi to Ceram. Evil 
powers might drive the mariner out of his course ; hence he 
tries to deceive them as to the goal of his voyage. Thus, 
for example, instead of “ straight ahead ” or ‘‘ forecastle ” 
he would say “ bird’s beak ; instead of “ right” or “ star- 
board ” he would say “ sword ” ; and instead of “ larboard ” 
he would say “ shield.” In this way a sort of “sea language”’ 
arises. Soinother districts there is a sort of “ forest language” 
employed in the search for products of the forest such as 
dammar and camphor : in such cases the searcher is careful 
to avoid all the usual words referring to the business he has 
in hand, in order that he may not be hampered by evil 
influences in the pursuit of his calling. Hence in the sub- 
stituted words made use of during an attack of smallpox, 
as Mr. van Ossenbruggen correctly remarks, we have to do 


1 E. Best, in Seventh Report of the 2 P. A. Erdland, Die Marshall- 
Australasian Association for the Ad- Insulaner, p. 341. 
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with the belief in sympathetic magic, that is, the belief that 
the dreaded event is brought about by simply naming it. 
This belief, or rather superstition, is very strong among these 
Alfoors. ‘So when I good-naturedly warned heathens to 
abstain from such and such an evil course, lest a judgment 
or visitation should overtake them, I saw that it made a very 
disagreeable impression on them, because they considered 
that the simple naming of the evil that might overtake them 
was as dangerous and as effective as an attempt on my part 
to bring down the calamity upon them.” The reason why 
the use of substituted words occurs almost only in cases of 
smallpox is probably that in these regions smallpox is the 
most dreaded malady; cholera and pestilence have been 
nearly or altogether unknown. Hence smallpox is spoken 
of as a king—a pretty word to hide an ugly thing, and yet 
an appropriate image, since the disease visits district after 
district, village after village, like a prince making a royal 
progress. He who can hide himself from the sickness is 
supposed not to be attacked by it; hence the people try 
to conceal themselves in all sorts of ways. In the villages 
everything must be as quiet as possible. Fowls, especially 
cocks, are killed; and dogs would also be killed, if they 
were not so necessary for the chase. Children must be 
kept quiet ; if they squall, they are beaten. The festal drum 
is never heard in the district. If anybody dies, no lamentation 
is heard, no shot is fired to drive away the evil spirits from 
the house of death. In everything an appearance must be 
kept up as if the population of the village were extinct, so 
that when “ King Smallpox” comes he may imagine that 
there is no one at home, and that he can therefore pass by. 
The Sakai in the centre of the Malay Peninsula believe that 
animals have souls, and consequently intelligence. Hence 
“ the aborigines of the Ulu Kinta think that it is unlucky to 
use the proper name of an animal when they are eating its 
flesh, and substitute instead another appellation which is 
often a periphrasis descriptive of some characteristic of it. 
Thus the bamboo-rat, which is ordinarily called sakator, when 


1M. J. van Baarda, “Nog iets Zand- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
aangaande ‘ Heer Pokken’ auf Hal- /andsch-Indié, Ixvii. (1913) pp. 58 sgg. 
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being eaten is described as nyam awin, or ‘ bamboo meat’ ; 
the bear (¢a’pus) becomes mes mat (little eyes); the porcupine 
(chekos), berjalak (the thorny one); the ‘brok’ (or coconut) 
monkey (dok), hoi wet or hot ket, which is said to mean ‘no 
tail’; and the fowl (manuk) chep, which simply means ‘bird.’ ” 1 

The Malays have a whole system of tabooed and sub- 
stituted words, based as usual on the conception of all Nature 
as animate and sensitive, and therefore as liable to resent 
human intrusion on its domain. I will borrow the excellent 
account of it given by Mr. Winstedt: “ The Malay is afraid 
to attract the spirits of beasts. In the jungle the dreaded 
tiger is ‘ grandfather.’ Ona mine the elephant, whose heavy 
feet and roving trunk can undo the work of puny men, must 
be called ‘the tall one,’ the blundering water-buffalo ‘ the 
unlucky one,’ the poisonous snake ‘the live creeper.’ In 
Patani Bay fishermen call a crocodile the ‘ gap-toothed 
thingummy-bob,’ a goat or sheep the ‘ baa-baa,’ a buffalo 
‘moo,’ a sea-snake ‘ the weaver’s sword,’ a tiger ‘ stripes,’ 
a monkey ‘ Mr. Long-Tail,’ a vulture ‘ bald-head,’ a Buddhist 
monk ‘the yellow one,’ and sea-spirits ‘ thingummies.’ 
Smallpox is termed in many places ‘the complaint of the 
good folk.’ The mention of the real name may attract the 
capricious attention of the lords of the sea, the spirit of a 
disease, a human ghost, a king, a mammal or a mother-in- 
law : it may also frighten away such elusive things as ore 
in a mine or camphor in a tree. So on a tin-mine the ore 
must be called ‘ grass-seed’ and the metal ‘white stone.’ 
Collectors of camphor use an elaborate tabu vocabulary of 
aboriginal, rare and artificial words: the bamboo is called 
‘the drooper,’ bananas ‘the fruit in rows,’ bees ‘ seeds on 
branches,’ blood ‘ sap,’ a cat ‘ the kitchen tiger,’ a fire-fly 
‘a torch for the eyes,’ the nose ‘the smeller, the jaws ‘the 
chewers,’ a bed ‘ the cuddling-place,’ and so on. Not only 
is the name of camphor itself avoided, but no words are 
uttered which might lead the tree to suspect that Malays are 
in search of its treasures. So human in anger and fear are 
trees and minerals and beasts.’’2 


1 1. H. N. Evans, “Some Sakai xlviii. (1918) p. 18r. 
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The Lakhers of Assam have a similar system of tabooed 
and substituted words, based on a similar belief in the uni- 
versal animation of Nature. ‘ As Lakhers believe that the 
universe is peopled by spirits ready to harm man or to seize his 
possessions, they are afraid when travelling or in the jungle 
to mention the names of any animals they own, lest the evil 
spirits should hear what they say, and, wishing to get pos- 
session of the animals, should make the owners ill, in order 
that the animals may be sacrificed to them. Therefore, 
when referring to animals anywhere, except inside their own 
houses, Lakhers refer to them only indirectly. Mithun 
and cows are referred to as grass-eaters or rabapa, goats are 
referred to as medicine or thanghnapa, because they are 
frequently used for sacrifices. Pigs are referred to as sakrang 
(the animal) or angchahritapa (the dwellers below the house), 
dogs are referred to as lomangbeupa or the eaters of scraps 
that fall from men’s meals, chickens are referred to as pavaw 
or birds. To save themselves from falling into the clutches 
of a wood- or mountain-spirit when travelling in the jungle, 
Lakhers, instead of calling each other by name, say ‘ Zu 
heinaw, which means ‘ Ho, brother.’ By such simple 
devices does the Lakher think to deceive the supernatural 
powers.” 1 Among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India 
“there are tabus on names of certain persons, animals, 
places, or other things: it is believed that some names pro- 
nounced at certain times bring ill-luck to the person who 
pronounces them. Thus the names of certain villages are 
not pronounced by the men of certain other villages at 
night-time, for it is believed that some misfortune will 
befall the man who does so. Similarly some people’s 
names are considered of bad omen if pronounced within 
an hour or so after sunrise. In the cases of certain 
beasts and reptiles, substitutes for their names are used 
at night. Thus a serpent is called a ‘rope,’ a tiger is 
called ‘the long-tailed thing’ (digha khola), a sheep is 
called the ‘wool-covered thing’ (Ahanz chutt?). These pro- 
hibitions are not attended with any social consequences or 


social disapproval.” ? 
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In Africa the Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro believe 
that the dangerous animals of their country are sent by the 
spirits of the dead to attack them, and in order to avoid the 
danger in certain circumstances they abstain from calling 
the creatures by their proper names and adopt substituted 
names instead. When they fear that an elephant is near them 
in the forest they speak of the animal only as the chieftain, 
they speak of the lion as “ the Lord from below,” and they 
refer to the leopard as “rope” apparently on account of 
the lithe and supple body of the beast. But they attempt to 
work on the feelings of the beasts in other and less compli- 
mentary ways. Thus they call the elephant “ woman’s 
bag,” because his hide is as cracked and wrinkled as a 
woman’s market bag. They think that, humbled by this 
mode of referring to him, the elephant will sneak shame- 
facedly away. But the lion and the giant snake are some- 
times referred to by the high-sounding title of “ Lord of the 
Underworld.” 1 The Ibibio of Southern Nigeria extract 
a magical medicine from a crocodile, and for this purpose 
they hunt and seek to capture the animal ; but in hunting it 
they must abstain from mentioning the name of the crocodile, 
and if only they observe this taboo they can approach the 
brute in perfect safety.? Among the Ila-speaking tribes 
of Northern Rhodesia it is a maxim that in travelling through 
the wilderness you should not speak of the lion by his proper 
name, but must refer to him only as Shzkunze, the outsider, 
or Kabwenga mukando, the great hyena, for otherwise you 
might bring the beast upon you. Further, in smelting iron 
you should not speak of fire as fire, but only as “ the fierce 
one,” and when women are threshing corn they may neither 
drink water nor speak of it by name; they must, if it is 
necessary at all, speak of it as mawa Leza, “ that which falls 
from the sky.” 3 

In primitive society a common taboo forbids people to 
step over things or persons lying on the ground, because they 
believe that to do so would exercise an injurious effect of some 
sort on the things or persons stepped over. Elsewhere I 
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have illustrated this rule by examples :* here I may add 
a few more instances to conclude the subject of taboo. Thus 
among the Banyoro of Uganda “ a potter is careful to place 
his pots when drying where they shall not be stepped over 
and where no pregnant woman shall come near them. 
Should either of the above precautions be disregarded, it is 
thought the pots will break when being baked.” 2 Among 
the Bakene, a small tribe of lake dwellers and fishers in 
Uganda, “ when a man is making a new line or net, his 
father’s wives must keep away from him lest they should 
accidentally step over the materials of his work; such an 
action would have a disastrous effect, as the line or net 
would not catch thereafter unless he learned what had hap- 
pened and was able to propitiate the spirit of the net by an 
offering of food which he fastened to the material where the 
woman had stepped over it. If this is not done, they say 
that no net over which a woman has stepped will retain fish, 
they will merely pass through its meshes, unless the spirit 
is propitiated.” 3 In Loango it is believed that if a person 
steps over a sleeper he thereby transfers to the sleeper all the 
sorrows and sufferings with which he himself is afflicted, 
and that to step over a child is to stunt its growth.* Similarly 
the Merinas of Madagascar believe that to step over children 
renders them weak and puny.’ 

The Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro think that if a person 
has stepped over the body of another he should at once turn 
back and leap over the body in the reverse direction, thus 
undoing his first action, but that if he fails to do so the man 
he stepped over will soon die. Among these people if a she- 
goat has leaped over a man lying on the ground it is killed, 
and a he-goat which has leaped over the body of a woman 
lying on the ground is also killed. But if the owner of the 
animals wishes to keep them he may do so on condition of 
leading them back and causing them to leap over again the 
body of the man or woman.® 


1 Compare Zhe Golden Bough: © Die Loango Expedition, iii. 2. 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, p. 330. 
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CHAPTER XXTYy 
THE KILLING OF THE DIVINE KING 


THE custom of killing a divine king upon any serious failure- 
of his bodily or mental powers, because such failure is believed 
to entail the failure of the rain and the crops which are 
thought to be inseparably bound up with the divine life of 
the king, is very common in Africa. Elsewhere I have 
adduced some examples ;! but the evidence has since been 
considerably extended, notably by the researches of Mr. P. 
Amaury Talbot in Southern Nigeria, and of Mr. C. K, Meek 
in Northern Nigeria, and the whole subject has been ad- 
mirably discussed by Professor C. G. Seligman ? in a learned 
and instructive monograph. I shall take advantage of their 
labours to lay some of the new evidence before my readers.3 
The custom is of especial interest to us in this work because, 
if I am right, it furnishes a clue to the mysterious rule of the 
priesthood of Diana at Nemi, which obliged every priest, the 
King of the Wood as he was called, to be slain in single 
combat by his successor in office. At the outset I will only 
mention that the evidence for the closest parallel—that of the 
Shilluk kings on the Upper Nile—which I cited on informa- 
tion kindly furnished me by its discoverer, my friend Dr. C. 
G. Seligman, has since been published in full by Dr. Selig- 
man himself,* and confirmed by the account of a Catholic 


1 See The Golden Bough, Part III., *C. G. Seligman, The Cult of 
The Dying God, pp. 9 sqq. Nyaking and the Divine Kings of the 
2 C. G. Seligman, Egypt and Negro  Shiliuk, General Science of the Fourth 
Africa (London, 1934). Report of the Wellcome Tropical 
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missionary, Father W. Hofmayr, who laboured among the 
Shilluk for about ten years and is familiar with their language 
and institutions.1_ I need therefore say no more on that subject. 

The Jukun are a tribe in Northern Nigeria whose country 
is situated in the basin of the Benue River, an important 
tributary of the Niger. Among them all Jukun chiefs, how- 
ever minor, are regarded as being in some measure incarna- 
tions of deity, while the Aku or king of Wukari is regarded 
as the supreme incarnation. It is a common saying among 
the Jukun that the power of the Aku exceeds that of Chidô 
(the Jukun sky-god), for a man may incur the wrath of Chidô 
and still continue to live, but one who incurs the wrath of the 
Aku dies that very day.? The divine king is regarded as 
having a personal influence over the works of Nature and his 
primary function is to secure for the people a successful 
harvest. ‘‘ This is certainly his main duty. He is not, and 
apparently never was, expected to be a leader of victorious 
armies, but he is expected to secure in his time a regular 
succession of rich harvests, and by his ability to do so is 
adjudged to be a true son of god. He is identified with the 
crops, and is addressed as Azazwo (our Guinea-corn), Afyewo 
(our Ground-nuts) or Asoz¢wo (our Beans)... . But to secure 
a good harvest there must be a bountiful, but not an undue, 
supply of rain at the proper times, and the ripening crops 
must be protected from the excessive winds. The king of 
the Jukun is, therefore, in virtue of his deity, able to control 
the rains and the winds. A succession of droughts or bad 
harvests is ascribed to his negligence or to the waning of his 
strength, and he is accordingly secretly strangled. 

“ According to Jukun tradition the Jukun king was only 
allowed to rule for a period of seven years, being put to death 
at any convenient time after he had reached this allotted 
span. ... No reason is given to the limitation of the period 
of years to seven. The number seven is apparently a sacred 
number in all Jukun communities, based perhaps on an 
ancient Moon cult. But possibly the choice of seven is due 
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to the observation that famines seem to occur roughly at 
intervals of seven years in the Northern Provinces of Nigeria. 
Some Jukun state, however, that in former times the allotted 
span was no more than two years ; and with this we may com- 
pare the three years or four years traditionally allowed to the 
Yoruba chiefs of Abeokuta and Ijebu. The Jukun period 
of two years was subsequently extended to seven, it being 
said (after the extension) that if the king were killed before 
that time his ghost would pursue his slayers, but that if he 
were killed at any later time his slayers had nothing to fear. 
We have seen that there were rites performed some six or 
seven years after the king had been crowned, the object of 
which was to advance the king to a higher degree of sove- 
reignty, or in other words to secure a prolongation of his 
period of office. Kings might, therefore, reign for more than 
seven years, and if any credit can be attached to the chron- 
ology of the list of kings in the various Jukun communities, 
it would not appear that the septennial rule was enforced 
during the last two hundred years. Further, if we are to 
believe the concurrent tradition that a king who fell sick was 
put to death it must have been permissible to kill the king 
before the completion of seven years. It may be assumed 
generally that a popular king was allowed to remain in office 
so long as he was able to carry out the daily liturgy and as 
long as the harvests were satisfactory, but that at the end of 
seven years he was subjected to an ordeal which obtained for 
him a further probationary period. It is possible that an 
unsatisfactory king met his death during the ordeal, z.e. 
during the Ando ku rites. 

“It is not possible to give full and accurate details of the 
ritual of the killing and burial of the king, as these are known 
to only a few officials; or it might be more correct to say 
that parts of the ritual are known to particular officials, and 
parts to other particular officials, it being taboo and dangerous 
for one official to breathe to another a single syllable of the 
secret duty pertaining to his office. Even the king himself 
is ignorant of some parts at least of the procedure. The 
following account is based partly on hearsay and partly on 
such details as were revealed by persons who had official or 
accidental knowledge of the ritual. 
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“ When the king became sick, or infirm, or broke any 
of the royal taboos, or proved himself unfortunate, he was 
secretly put to death. Whether any king was, in the olden 
days, permitted to die a natural death cannot now be known, 
but it is noteworthy that many Jukun kings are said to have 
reached a hoary old age, so that mere old age was not in 
itself considered a sufficient cause for the ritual murder of 
the king. The mode of killing was by strangulation with a 
string or piece of cloth. . . . Those appointed to commit 
the murder entered the palace at night, having previously 
suborned the Aka Nako, Katé, and Iche! to assist, if not to 
take the principal part in the murder. The two executioners 
tied a noose of cloth round the neck of the sleeping king, and 
going off in different directions pulled the cloth until the king 
was strangled. It is said that if the king woke up and 
attempted to summon assistance the executioners reminded 
him that they were but performing the ancestral custom and 
that it behoved the king to behave quietly, as his royal 
ancestors had done before him. Another method was for the 
conspirators to bore a hole in the wall of the king’s sleeping 
apartment and pass a noose through to the king’s wife, who 
fastened it round his neck, the conspirators then pulling on 
the noose from outside. The king could only be killed by 
strangulation for two reasons: (æ) that the executioners 
might not look into the king’s eyes as he died, for if they did 
his departing spirit would slay them ; and (4) that the king’s 
blood might not be spilt. It is also said that no one who had 
a claim to the throne might be present at the king’s execution. 

“The king’s demise was and is kept a close secret, and is 
not, in fact, revealed until many months afterwards, when the 
body is formally buried. Various reasons are assigned for 
this secrecy, such as that the counsellors may have time to 
choose a successor, that bloody contests between aspirants 
for the throne may be avoided, or that the royal slaves and 
wives may not run away. But the real reason would seem 
to depend on the belief that the king is the crops. If he dies 
between March and December an announcement of his death 
would be tantamount to a repudiation of the central feature 
of Jukun religion, viz. the identification of the king with the 
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annual corn; or to say that he had ‘ returned to the skies’ 
would be the same thing as saying that there would be no 
harvest that year. It would in fact be an invitation to the 
crops to wither up. His body is therefore kept preserved 
until after the harvest. Even at the present time, when it is 
no longer possible to preserve for long the secret of the king’s 
death, it is believed that the crops harvested after his death 
are the late king’s ‘seed.’ If he dies in the dry season it 
might be supposed that his death could be announced with 
safety, his functions being handed over to his successor ; 
but even in this case the normal rule is observed, though the 
ensuing crop is regarded as being that of his successor.” + 
After the king’s death an incision is made in his body and 
the heart extracted. It is placed on a pointed stick beside a 
fire. When it is thoroughly dried it is ground into a powder 
which is handed over to a court official that it may be secretly 
and periodically inserted into the food of the king’s successor. 
The body itself is desiccated by fumigation over a slow fire. 
“The period of fumigation varies from four to ten months, 
according to the time of the year at which the king had died. 
Being the personification of the life of the crops he cannot be 
buried during the dry season. Otherwise the crops would die 
for ever. He is usually buried at the beginning of the wet 
season when the bulrush-millet crop has attained the height 
of about one foot.” ? When the time for burial has come the 
king’s corpse is mounted on a horse behind a rider. The 
horseman first faces south, then proceeds some paces north, 
then goes west, and returns eastward. At this stage all the 
people burst into loud lamentation, throwing themselves 
upon the ground, and crying out, ‘“‘ Our lord, whither are 
you going? Return, oh return! In whose hands have ye 
left us? Our Corn, our Beans, our Ground-nuts.’’ The 
horseman wheels the horse and the drummer plays a chant 
and sings, calling on the names of former kings, and saying 
that the king whom they know is leaving them; may those 
who have gone before receive him well, and may he salute 
his ancestors on behalf of the people. The horseman again 
wheels his horse as though to go, and again the people break 
into lamentation. A certain official (the Angwo Tsi) falls 
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on the ground saying, “ And are you going off thus and 
leaving us destitute of rain and corn?” At this the horse- 
man discharges some millet from the dead king’s hand, and 
some water from a flask. Accompanied by the senior 
officials and the royal family the horseman then rides off, 
with the king’s body behind him. They proceed as far as a 
small hamlet where the Kd Za or priest of the corn bars their 
progress with a demand for the return of the seed which had 
been conferred on the king at his coronation. A few seeds 
are handed to the priest who declares that they are worthless 
as they have been fully used. The Kinda protests that this 
is not their fault but is the doing of the Sky-God (Chzdé). 
They pray the priest to have patience and to allow them to 
spend the night there. On the following morning they 
proceed to the hamlet of the Kû Vi, who had conferred the 
kingship on the king, and there the progress of the party is 
again barred by a demand for the return of the royal coat, 
cap, and whip. The priestly official known as Katé also 
demands the return of the rain-making cloth. The king 
is thus divested of his kingship and now becomes merely 
a corpse. He is given a new personal name and under 
this name the body is finally handed to the Ba-Nando, the 
kindred which is responsible for carrying out the burial rites. 

They deposit the corpse in a burial hut, which is then sealed 
up and surrounded by a stockade. Close to the burial hut a 
horse is tossed on theground and killed with clubs. In former 
times two slaves, male and female, were killed by having their 
necks twisted, their bodies being left near the doorway of the 
royal tomb. The male slave thus killed was known as the 
attendant of “ the Corn,” that is, of the king. After death he 
became one of the slave ghosts whose cult is in the hands of 
the Ba-Nando. These ghosts are propitiated ; and in times 
of drought, or when the harmattan wind is delayed, sacrifice 
may be offered to them, should the divining apparatus declare 
that the failure of the rain or wind was due to them, the king 
providing the sacrificial gifts. The hut over the king’s grave 
is not, nowadays, kept in repair, but in former times it was 
re-thatched when rites were occasionally offered on behalf of 
the living king. The occasions for such rites would be when 
a drought threatened and the divining apparatus had indi- 
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cated that the rains were being withheld by the former 
king. Two slaves, provided by the king, were sacrificed, 
their necks being broken and the blood which exuded from 
their mouth and nostrils being caught in a calabash and 
poured on the top of the grave of that king who had been 
declared to be inhibiting the rains. The formula used was, 
“ Your grandchild has given you this offering. If it is you 
who are withholding the rains then accept the offering and 
send us rain that we may harvest our crops and make liba- 
tions to you.” In the burial hut beside the royal corpse is 
always deposited a bag containing the parings of the nails 
and the clippings of the hair of the late king, which are 
accumulated during his reign.! 

A fuller account of the custom of killing the Jukun kings 
of Kororofa is given by Mr. H. R. Palmer, a high authority 
on the history of Northern Nigeria. According to him, 
the Jukun or (as he spells the name) Jukof kings were only 
allowed to reign two years and were then killed, until a king 
named Agudu enlisted a Hausa bodyguard, and so contrived 
to prolong his reign to eleven years. The procedure at the 
killing of the king and the enthronement of his slayer is 
reported to have been as follows : 

“ There was a king made every two years. When a king 
had reigned two years it was considered that he had enjoyed 
power long enough, and he was compelled to fight with the 
senior member of the royal family, who came forward and 
challenged him to fight until one of them was killed. The 
descent of the kingship did not go from the reigning king to 
his sons, but to any children of any deceased king. The 
would-be successor, at about the season of the great feast, 
used to come into the king’s mess suddenly and walk round 
and then go out. Of course under ordinary circumstances 
this would have been a great affront, but the king understood 
that from that time forward the king must guard himself. 
At the first opportunity after this the successor attacked the 
king. If he killed him, the fight was over for the time ; if 
he did not kill him, another of his relations came forward 
and challenged the king in the same way. This went on 
until someone did kill the king. 


1 C. K. Meek, of. cit. pp. 170-175 
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“ After the king was killed his body was taken to the place 
of sacrifice, the internal organs were removed, and four men 
were put to guard the corpse, which was placed on a bed 
and smeared over with salt and butter. A slow fire was 
lighted underneath and the body thus kept often for two or 
three months. At the end of this period all the chief men of 
the country were summoned and the death of the king was 
officially announced. All the chiefs of the country assembled 
at the place of sacrifice, which was called puji, and all the 
male members of the royal family attended, among them 
the king-slayer. Then the chief priest stepped forward and 
said, ‘ We wish to make a king.’ A chair, a bed, and five 
or six turm’s1 were arranged in a circle. The chief priest 
and other important officers sat on the turmz’s, the king- 
slayer taking the chair. Then the chief priest advanced and 
asked if all were assembled. He then said: ‘ So-and-so our 
king is dead ; we wish to decide on someone who can main- 
tain us. Here are the whip and the cap.’ Then the senior 
chief present took the whip and the cap and gave them to 
the chief priest, saying : ‘ Give us a king.’ The chief priest 
placed the cap on the head of the king-slayer and the whip 
on his neck, saying, at the same time: ‘ You have killed our 
elder brother, but to-day you are in his place. Do not let 
us lack food or drink. If you can give us these, let us see if 
this cap wil) remain on your head.’ The cap was then put 
on the king-slayer’s head, and he twisted his head round 
sharply with the cap on. If the cap did not fall off he was 
then made king. 

“ After that a black dog, a black ox, a black goat, and 
black fowls were sacrificed at the gate through which the 
new king would pass on going out. As he went through, 
the chief priest said: ‘ To-day the world is yours, but see 
the corpse of him whom you killed ; you must bury what 
belongs to you. See the blood on the ground ; cross it 
and pass.’ Then the new king stepped over the body of the 
old king, and when he had crossed the chief priest said: 
‘What you have done to the dead to-day, to-morrow will 
be done to you. Do you agree?’ And he replied: ‘ Who 


1 *¢ Turmi—a wooden mortar for pounding corn, which is turned upside 
down and used as a seat.” 
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has tried to escape the custom of our country, and how can I ? 
I agree |” ; 

“ Then followed the burial, which took place the same 
night. The chief priest clothed the corpse of the dead king, 
and he, the senior chief, and the new king alone took the 
body to the place of burial. The new king mounted a horse, 
and the corpse was put astride the horse in front of him. 
They then went in solemn procession to the place of burial, 
which is called pujz. This procession to pujz took place at 
midnight, and no women, boys, or strangers were allowed 
to see it. 

“ The place of burial was a funeral chamber excavated 
beneath the floor of a large, domed, circular hut. A hole 
was made in the centre of the hut with a narrow opening 
about two feet across, widening out below to about the same 
size as the hut itself. Its general shape was therefore like 
an inverted funnel. The roof of this funeral chamber was 
supported by beams and rafters. The earth was all removed 
to a distance. The floor was beaten. A kind of ladder was 
made by which to descend into the tomb. 

“ The king, the chief priest, and the senior chief carried 
the old king’s body down into the tomb. Prepared for its 
reception were a red cloak, twelve mats, ¢w/us (water-jars), 
a washing basin, a calabash for drinking, pipe and tobacco, 
apparatus for making fire, a finger-bowl, some palm wine. 
The mouth of the hole is then covered over. The roof of the 
hut is covered by all the people of the village with old clothes, 
and it is left until it falls in. . . . 

“The king might not sneeze. If he sneezed, coughed, 
had smallpox, or was sick in any way he was killed.” 1 

Among the Fung, a tribe inhabiting the country south 
of the Gezira between the White and Blue Niles, but who 
seem to have migrated thither from Sennar, the custom of 
killing the king on magical or religious grounds seems 
formerly to have. been regularly observed. It is recorded 
by the traveller Bruce,’ who tells us that the king-killer was 

1H. R. Palmer, “ Notes on the Source of the Nile (Edinburgh, 1790), 
Korérofawa and Jukoñ,” in Journal iv. 459-461, cited by C. G. and B. Z. 
of the African Society, No. 44, vol. xi, Seligman, Pagan Tribes of the 


July 1912, pp. 407-409. Nilotic Sudan, P. 423. 
2 J. Bruce, Travels to Discover the 
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a regular official who might in his time despatch several 
kings. 

“ Professor Evans-Pritchard’s informants stated that the 
ruler would be killed by a relative (and by no other) who was 
ambitious to occupy his high office, but that this could not 
happen until the deed had been sanctioned by a family 
council, since the killing was no individual murder but rather 
a joint execution ; consequently only those kings who proved 
unsatisfactory to the Fung relatives were killed. The actual 
spearing appears to have been carried out by a brother of 
the king by the same father but having a different mother, 
though the mother’s brother’s son and the father’s brother’s 
son were also mentioned as fulfilling this function. When 
several brothers united to kill the king it was regarded 
proper that the eldest of them should succeed him. The 
slayer might try and spear the king at night, or might lie 
in wait for him with a party in the bush, but he would seldom 
find him alone, as the king always went about with an 
armed bodyguard of slaves. He would regularly change 
his sleeping hut, not only nightly, but several times during 
the night, sleeping only a little while in each hut and always 

_surrounded by armed guards. It was the present head of 
the Fung line who told Professor Evans-Pritchard how 
little his ancestors dared to sleep at night; ‘he slept and 
woke, slept and woke, slept and woke,’ he said, while another 
man added how restless the king was at night, ‘ always on 
the move, coming and going.’ - 

“ When it had been decided that the king should die, he 
was wakened in the night by his guard and told that there 
was a party of armed men outside. He and his bodyguard 
fought to the death, and all with him were slain by his 
relatives and their retainers. His wives were not slain but 
were inherited by a brother, though not by his slayer. Age 
and sickness were not regarded as reasons for killing the 
ruler as amongst the Shilluk and Dinka, nor was he specially 
protected from the dangers of war but took part in the 
fighting.” t 

Among the Mbum, a tribe inhabiting the district of 
Ngaundere in the French Cameroons, the chief is known as © 


1 C. G. and B. Z. Seligman, of. cit. p. 427, 
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Belaka. “The Belaka is ‘the father of the cults’; he is 
likened to a lion or a leopard among animals ; he is a demi- 
god—in fact, he is almost God himself. For he is the reposi- 
tory of the life and prosperity of the community. Childbirth, 
rain, crops, health are so intimately connected with him that 
any deficiency in these is ascribed to his deliberate ill-will or 
culpable neglect. When he goes abroad he is preceded and 
followed by four men carrying torches of grass, for it is said 
that though the chief may share with others the heat of the 
sun, he alone may feel the heat of fire—for fire belongs to him. 
The chief is the keeper of the seed corn. All the corn har- 
vested on the royal farm is deposited in a huge granary close 
to the rain and corn shrine. At sowing time the royal drum, 
mounted on a platform, is sounded, and all farmers come to 
receive the seed, which, being the king’s, is regarded as 
charged with magical power. Each farmer is given a little 
of the seed and hurries home to plant it the same day (if he 
waited until the following day the seed would lose its magical 
efficacy). This custom is precisely that of the Wukari and 
Kona Jukun. The chief is held responsible for drought 
conditions ; for a drought may be occasioned either by the 
failure of the chief to see that all due religious rites have been 
performed, or merely because the general character of the 
chief was displeasing to the gods. As an example of the 
former a drought might occur as a result of the anger of the 
gods because, during an epidemic, the chief had taken no 
steps to stay the witchcraft which had caused the epidemic. 
For in times of excessive sickness it is the business of the chief 
to subject the entire town to an ordeal by sasswood in order 
that witches may be detected and automatically removed. ... 

“ The Mbum chief was not always put to death ; if things 
went well and he was popular he was left alone. Otherwise 
the members of his family would ask for the performance of 
some religious rites, followed as usual by an orgy of beer- 
drinking. While the beer bout was in progress the con- 
spirators busied themselves boring a hole in the wall on the 
other side of which was the royal couch. When the intoxi- 
cated chief lay down and went to sleep the conspirators com- 
pleted the last stage of boring, and thrust through a noose. 
The chief’s wife, having been suborned, fixed the noose round 
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his neck, and the conspirators on the other side of the wall 
pulled on the rope and strangled the chief.” 1 

With regard to kings in Southern Nigeria, we are informed 
by Mr. P. Amaury Talbot, whose official position and long 
residence in the country have afforded him unique oppor- 
tunities of observation, that “ throughout the land, as a 
general rule, the king combines magico-religious with civil 
duties, acts as the representative and priest of the town or 
clan in all dealings with gods, jujus,? and ancestors, and 
regulates all religious ceremonies. He is often regarded as 
semi-divine, endowed with the spirit of his ancestors or the 
ancestral god, is confined to his house except on special occa- 
sions—chiefly, no doubt, so that the sanctity in which he lives 
should not be violated—and the prosperity of the countryside 
and the fertility of crops, animals and men are thought to be 
linked with his well-being and his performance of the proper 
magical and other rites. The power of bringing rain is often 
attributed to these chiefs.” 3 

One of these priestly kings or kingly priests resides at 
Elele, an important market-town of the Ibo people, to the 
north of Degema Division. This priestly king, who is named 
Eleche, is the head of the worship of the yams, which furnish 
the people with one of their staple foods. The fetish associ- 
ated with the worship is called Aya-Eke. It is kept in a com- 
pound called Omo Kpurukpu, “ and there, from election until 
death—at most seven years later, even should the full term of 
office be completed—the priest dwells, carefully guarded by 
all his people and never crossing the threshold unless called 
forth by some grave emergency. The reason for this restric- 
tion is that up to a few years ago any man who succeeded in 
killing the holder of this office would reign in his stead. 

“ The whole prosperity of the town, especially the fruit- 
fulness of farm, byre, and marriage-bed, was linked with his 
life. Should he fall sick, it entailed famine and grave disaster 
upon the inhabitants, and there is reason to believe that, in 
such a case, facilities were offered to a successor. Under no 
circumstances did the term of office last for more than seven 


1 C, K. Meek, Tribal Studies in 3? P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of 
Northern Nigeria, ii. 491 $99. Southern Nigeria, ili. 563 sg. 
2 That is, fetishes.—J. G. F. 
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full years. This prohibition still holds ; but since the coming 
of Government it is said that another of the same family, who 
must always be a strong man, may be chosen to take up the 
position in his stead. No sooner is a successor appointed, 
however, than the former priest is reported to ‘die for himself.’ 
It was frankly owned that, before Government came—z.e. 
some dozen years ago—things were arranged differently in 
that, at any time during his seven years’ term, the priest might 
be put to death by one strong and resourceful enough to 
overcome him. 

“ In answer to the question as to whether, in view of the 
fate known to follow after so short a period, it was not diffi- 
cult to find men willing to succeed to the office on such terms, 
Mr. Braid answered in a somewhat surprised tone : ‘ Oh, no! 
Many wish for the post, because so much wealth is brought 
them at the annual festival that they become very rich—past 
all others in the town.’ 

“ Our informant also stated that, during his own term of 
office, Chief Eleche has only once been known to pass beyond 
the compound walls. The occasion was as follows: A fellow 
townsman accused him of making a Juju to kill the com- 
plainant. The case came into court and, all unconscious of 
the excitement which such a proceeding must cause, the 
chief was bidden to attend and answer the charge. He 
arrived, accompanied by nearly all the townsfolk, who not 
only filled the courtyard, which is a very large enclosed space, 
but thronged the market-place outside. They came, in a 
state of great anxiety, to watch over the sacred priest and 
guard him, so far as in them lay, from any misfortune the 
effects of which, it was believed, would react on all the 
countryside. i 

“ Doubtless Mr. Braid would have been less ready to 
impart information of this nature, had it not been that he was 
about to leave the place, in all probability never to return.” 1 

Mr. Talbot visited Elele and questioned the priest himself 
in his house, which is formed of elaborately carved wooden 
panels, being apparently the only house of the kind in the 
whole Division. The priest told him : “ No priest of Aya- 
Eke may eat of the new season’s yams. All the harvest must 


2 P. A. Talbot, Some Nigerian Fertility Cults (Oxford, 1927), PP. 103 sgq. 
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be garnered and the festival held. Then, though others may 
eat, I may not until all the new farms have been cut and 
planted. -Only when the last of the seed yams has been laid 
in the ground do the people bring me those which yet remain 
over in the yam racks. These I eat, calling the first of them 
“my new season’s yam,’ though in reality it was garnered at 
the last harvest about seven moons before. . . . It is a very 
strong law of the Juju that no yams, save such as are old 
enough to plant, may be eaten by a priest of Aya-Eke. None 
has ever broken this rule; for, should it be disobeyed, the 
seed yams would die in the ground, bearing no increase. All 
the great men of our family have kept the law faithfully.” 1 

One of Mr. Talbot’s party inquired of Eleche, the priest, 
whether he himself had power to appoint a successor, or in 
what way one was chosen. ‘‘ No sooner was the word ‘ suc- 
cessor’ uttered than Eleche raised his arms over his head 
twice as though to ward off threatened danger, while his head 
wife, who kept close to him throughout, shrugged her 
shoulders violently over and over again, repeating in an 
agitated voice: ‘Mba! Mba! Che! Che!’ (Let it 
not be! Let it not be!). Meanwhile the crowd of retainers 
took up the cry, low but angry, like the rumble of distant 
thunder, waving hands outward as if to drive off the ill effects 
of such ominous speech. Eleche answered excitedly, the 
words tumbling over one another in his agitation: ‘ No 
successor is needed ; for I shall never die! It is forbidden 
even to mention such a word! In the beginning of things, 
when I came out of the world, it was arranged that I should 
not be as other men but should live very long—looking after 
my people and bringing them prosperity. The fate of com- 
mon men is not for me! Thereupon, like a Greek chorus, 
came the response of the crowd: ‘Oda! Oda!’ (Forbid 
it! Forbid it !).” ? 

The Bambara, a large tribe in the French territory of 
Upper Senegal and Niger, have an ancient tradition that 
formerly their kings were only allowed to reign so long as they 
retained their strength and vigour. When they noticed that 
the king’s strength was failing, they said “ The grass is 
withering! The grass is beginning to wither,” which had 

2 P, A. Talbot, of. cit. pp. 108 sg. 2 P, A. Talbot, of. cit. p. 109. 
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a sinister significance for the ageing king whose hair was 
beginning to grow grey. 

According to a tradition of the tribe, when a new king of 
the Bambara was elected he had to submit to a test for the 
purpose of determining the length of his reign and of his life. 
One of the cloths which are used for baking the native bread 
was passed round the neck of the king-elect, and two assistants 
pulled the ends of the cloth in opposite directions, while the 
king-elect feverishly plunged his hands into a bowl containing 
a number of pebbles and of baobab leaves; the number of 
pebbles he could succeed in clutching at one grasp was the 
number of the years of his reign. When the number of the 
years was passed, the king was put to death by strangulation, 
the instrument of death being the cotton cloth which had 
determined the length of his reign.? 

Among the Banyankole, a pastoral people of the Uganda 
Protectorate, the king is known by the title of Mugabe. ‘“‘ No 
Mugabe ever allowed himself to grow old. he had to put an 
end to his life before his powers, either mental or physical, 
began to deteriorate. It was even thought undesirable that 
the Mugabe should look old, and treatment was applied to 
prevent his hair from growing grey. A bird, k¢nyankwanzz, 
was caught and killed, the body being dried and burnt to 
ashes, which were mixed with butter. This mixture was pre- 
pared by the medicine-man, who pronounced some magic 
incantations over it, and, when the night was darkest before 
the new moon appeared, the Mugabe smeared his head with 
it. The bird, Kimyankwanzt, was sacred, and if any un- 
authorized person killed one he was deprived of all his posses- 
sions. No Mugabe ever went on living when he felt that his 
powers were failing him through either serious illness or old 
age. As soon as he felt his strength diminishing he knew it 
was time to end his life, and he called his chiefs, and also his 
sons, who never came to see him except on this occasion. . . . 
When all was ready, he summoned the royal medicine-man 
and asked for the king’s poison. This was always kept in 
readiness in the shell of a crocodile’s egg. The white of the 


i L. Tauxier, Za Religion Bambara Ségon et du Kaarta (Paris, 1924), 
(Paris, 1927), p. 219 n. p. 305. 
2 C. Monteil, Les Bambara du 
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egg was dried and powdered and mixed with the dried nerve 
from the pointed end of an elephant’s tusk and some other 
ingredients, the exact mixture being kept strictly secret. 
This had only to be mixed with a little water or beer to be 
ready for use, and when the Mugabe drank it he fell dead in a 
few moments.” 1 

Another African king who is never allowed to die a natural 
death is the Sultan of Uha in Tanganyika Territory. When he 
is at the point of death he is strangled or his neck is twisted 
by anybody who happens to be present. The custom may be 
a relic of an older practice of killing him on the first symptoms 
of weakness or senility. No sooner is he dead than pande- 
monium reigns in the village. Everybody flees, driving away 
all beasts and snatching up any article they can lay hands on. 
The Bilu, who are said to be the children of certain slave 
women, alone remain and take charge of the body, and they 
seize all the cattle and other property left behind by the fugi- 
tives in their haste. The corpse may not be buried in the 
bare earth. A white cow is killed and the hide removed 
entire, the horns being detached from it. The body is placed 
in the hide, the head resting on the skin of the cow’s head 
and the arms and legs resting on the skin of the cow’s legs. 
The hide is then sewn up, and dried over fires which are fed 
(sic) with milk. When it is dry the body is deposited in a 
canoe-shaped wooden trough and carried to the burial-place 
of the sultans, where it is set on trestles, and a hut is built 
over it.? 

Another African people who are, or were till lately, 
governed by a priestly king of the type we are here consider- 
ing are the Konde, a Bantu tribe inhabiting the country 
round the northern end of Lake Nyasa. The title of the king 
is Chungu. “ The Chungu of to-day is but a poor shadow 
of his great ancestors. European power has deprived him of 
many of his prerogatives, and stripped his person and his 
office of much that was picturesque, and might well have 
been preserved. But even in the heyday of their glory, the 
Chungus were but priest-kings, hampered in their divinity, 


1 J. Roscoe, The Banyankole, pp. in Tanganyika Territory,” Geographi- 
50 sg. cal Journal, \xvi. (1925) p. 419. 
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hedged in their kingship by advisers, limitations, customs, 
which could not be set aside.... Chungu himself, however, 
was and still is ‘the man who speaks with God’; and as 
such he is hedged with a real divinity, which the limitations 
to which he has to submit, and the independence of the 
once subordinate chiefs, have not yet destroyed. He remains 
pre-eminently the man of prayer, who carries to the ancestral 
spirits the petitions of the community, and speaks to them with 
an authority which no other possesses... . The principal 
duties of the councillors were to put the Chungu to death 
when he became seriously ill, a duty which has necessarily 
lapsed under British rule. ... 

“ The health of the priest-king and the welfare of the 
whole community were inseparably bound up together. 
A Chungu in health and vigour meant a land yielding its 
fruits, rain coming in its season, evil averted. But a weak 
and ailing Chungu meant disasters of many kinds. Smaller 
illnesses Chungu, very excusably, concealed from his coun- 
cillors, hoping that his ancestors would hear the prayers 
which he offered secretly by night. But when serious illness 
overtook him, the councillors were called to a full meeting 
by those who were about the person of the chief. For 
Chungu must not die a natural death ; the land would turn 
into water should such a calamity be allowed to happen. 
Having decided that the illness is really grave, the councillors 
one by one give their voice in the formula, ‘ Siku na mwaka, 
literally, day and year; but actually meaning, ‘ Does God 
die?’ In solemn procession these terrible persons enter the 
house and, having turned out the chief’s wives, lay him down 
on the floor. Two keep him in that posture, while a third 
stops his breath by holding his mouth and nostrils, a fourth 
meanwhile gently slapping him all over the body until the life 
has gone out of him. 

“ No announcement of the death was made. One of the 
councillors lived in the royal dwelling, so that if any came to 
consult Chungu a response might be given, and as he was 
rarely seen by common men it was easy to keep up the decep- 
tion. The councillors with their own hands digged the grave, 
and on their shoulders, at midnight, carried the body, 
anointed with lion fat and enswathed in cloth, to the place 
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of burial. Six or eight slaves, who did not return, went 
with them. Four went down into the grave to receive the 
body of their dead master, two at the head and two at the 
feet, and, in sitting position, held him in their arms. The 
remaining slaves being placed on top, the soil was filled in 
on living and dead.” After the lapse of about a month the 
news of the king’s death was conveyed to the people by the 
beat of a big iron drum.! 

The successor of the dead Chungu is chosen by the coun- 
cillors, with the help of divination, from certain families. 
But there are no candidates for the office; ‘‘ for not only 
must Chungu himself be helped out of the world, but all his 
sons, born after his accession, are put to death at birth.” ? 

Among the Mashona, a Bantu tribe of Southern Rhodesia, 
a chief would seem to have been regularly put to death when- 
ever his bodily or mental powers were seriously impaired by 
sickness or old age. On this subject Mr. Bullock, who has 
given us a full description of the tribe, writes as follows: 
“ As far as can be ascertained from comparatively credible 
native informants, a Chief ran the risk of being murdered 
when he became enfeebled by old age or sickness. The males 
of his entourage would expel all women from the kraal, then 
cut his throat. The blood from the chief’s throat was mixed 
with grain, and this seed was accounted to gain immense 
fertility, because ‘ he must have eaten much strong medicine, 
being so old.’ The motive of these murders was not said to be 
the acquisition of this fertility; but that WuMambo—the 
Kingdom (that is the attributes or state of the Chief) might not 
die. Asked as to whether the people would not eagerly seek 
the exceptional crops to be gained by this madzwzsz (fertility 
medicine), and so demand frequent deaths of their Chiefs, 
informants stated ‘No. For they were afraid of the Chief 
while his strength remained; also they could use other 
potions as madiwisi (as they do to-day.) ” 3 

A more precise account of king-killing among the Mashona 
is given by the Rev. S. S. Dornan, as follows: “ Among the 
Varozwe (Varozwi, a Shona tribe) the custom of killing the 


1 D. R. Mackenzie, Zhe Spirit 2 Ibid. p. 71. 
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king prevailed. Absence of bodily blemishes was considered 
absolutely necessary in the occupant of the throne. . 

Even when in full possession of his powers he was sometimes 
not allowed to reign very long. If he showed any signs of 
physical decay, such as loss of teeth, grey hairs, failure of 
sight, or impotency—in fact, any of the indications of advan- 
cing age—he was put to death and a man was deputed to 
carry the resolution into effect. He was waylaid on a path 
and strangled with a thong of cowhide. I have heard it 
asserted that any man who saw the king declining in strength 
had the right to kill him, but I am not sure if this is true... .” 1 

Among the Balobedu of the northern Transvaal “ the 
divine ruler is a queen, Modjagde, and it appears that this is 
not accidental, in the sense that the holder of the office 
happens to be a woman, but that each succeeding sovereign 
is a woman. 

“‘ Among the Balobedu the chief is even more closely 
bound up with the agricultural life of the country, for here 
we find the Sacred Kingship—with the queen’s life is con- 
nected the welfare of the tribe and she may not grow old lest 
vegetation and the fertility of the crops be correspondingly 
weakened. Therefore after every fourth initiation school the 
queen must drink poison called etaba (used only by chiefs). 
Before she dies, however, she must impart her knowledge of 
the rain charms every day for six days to her successor.’ 

“ The connection, it would probably be fair to say identity, 
between the Divine Ruler and the rain is shown by the nature 
of the chief ingredient of the rain medicine :— 

“On the death of the queen, which is kept secret for a 
whole year, the body is washed every day and the dirt is made 
to fall into an earthenware basin. This is done until all the 
skin comes off and only then is the chief. buried. This skin 
is put into the rain pots.’ i 

“ There are, as in many other instances, regalia. The 
chief of these is a drum, Rangoedi. 

“‘ The Rangoedi appears to be important as giving power 
to the chief, for when the heir is being instructed and initiated 


* S. S. Dornan, “ The Killing ofthe xv. (1918). Cited by C. G. Seligman 
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into the secrets of rain-making prior to the queen’s death she 
sits on this drum. And finally on the day of her coronation 
this drum is her chair.’ ” 1 

Once more, among the Sakalava of North-western Mada- 
gascar, when a king of the Volamena dynasty is on the point 
of death, it is customary to cut his throat with a knife reserved 
specially for this operation, thus hastening his death by at 
least some minutes.? The custom apparently originates in 
the common unwillingness to allow the king to die of weakness 
or old age, and that reluctance in its turn rests on the belief 
that the enfeeblement of the king’s physical powers necessarily 
entails a corresponding decline in the state of his people and 
of the whole country. Thus the practice of cutting the throat 
of a Sakalava king when he is at the point of death, like the 
custom of strangling the Sultan of Uha under the like circum- 
stances, is probably a relic of an older custom of killing him 
at the first symptom of bodily or mental decay. 

From these and similar cases cited in my earlier work we 
may infer that the institution of a priestly kingship with a 
tenure not unlike that of Nemi was widespread in Africa 
down to recent years ; and in every instance, where the reason 
of the custom is reported, the motive for killing the king was 
apparently a belief that the welfare of the people, and par- 
ticularly the fertility of the land, of cattle, and of women, 
were so intimately bound up with his health and strength 
that any impairment or failure of his bodily vigour through 
sickness or age would infallibly draw down calamity or even 
ruin on the country and its inhabitants, while his death from 
either of these causes would be fraught with incalculable evils 
for the community. In these circumstances his subjects had 
seemingly no choice but either to put him to death before the 
dreaded decay had sapped his energies, or to allow him to be 
attacked by a candidate for the kingship, who, by slaying him, 
demonstrated at once the incapacity of the deceased and his 
own fitness to discharge the onerous duties of the office. On 
this analogy we may suppose that the priest of Diana at 


1 C. G. Seligman, Egypt and Negro 207 sq. 
Africa, pp. 31 sg., quoting Eileen E 
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Nemi, who bore the title of King of the Grove, was credited 
of old with possessing the same quickening powers over the 
fecundity of wild beasts, cattle, and women which seem to 
have been ascribed to the goddess herself, and that con- 
sequently any failure of his bodily strength was supposed to 
entail barrenness alike on man and beast, probably also on 
the fields, the orchards, and the vineyards. To avert these 
disastrous consequences it may have been at first customary 
to put him to death at the end of a period short enough to 
ensure that the fatal decline had not yet set in ; and in course 
of time this rigid limitation of his reign and life may so far 
have been relaxed that he was suffered to retain office so 
long as he could make good his title by defending himself 
against attack. It was under a tenure of this last sort that 
the priest of Diana at Nemi was held in historical times ; 
and though the custom in this mitigated form afforded the 
priest a chance of prolonging his life indefinitely, we need 
not wonder that candidates for the priesthood were few, and 
that they had, at least in later times, to be recruited exclusively 
from the ranks of runaway slaves. This explanation of the 
rule of the priesthood of Nemi is necessarily no more than an 
hypothesis, but in the light of the parallels which I have adduced 
the hypothesis appears legitimate, if not probable.! 

In the powerful mediaeval kingdom of the Khazars or 
Khozars of South-eastern Russia the kings were not allowed 
to reign and live beyond a certain period, which is variously 
stated by the Arab travellers and geographers, who are our 
principal authorities on the kingdom. Elsewhere I have 
collected the evidence on the subject.” 

Elsewhere we have seen that every Spartan king was liable 
to have his royal functions suspended every eighth year if 
on a clear moonless night the ephors observed a falling star, 
and that he could only be reinstated in his office by an oracle 
from Delphi or Olympia. The custom may point to a former 
limitation of the king’s reign to eight years, and in illustration 


1 In this summary of the foregoing 
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of this omen drawn from a shooting-star I have cited some 
examples of similar superstitions about meteors among primi- 
tive peoples.’ To these examples I may here add a few more 
instances. 

Thus in Kiziba, a district of Central Africa to the west of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, when the natives see a large, clear 
shooting-star, they think that it portends some evil to the 
earth brought by the star-spirit Mangi. And they seek to 
avert the danger by beating drums and offering sacrifices to 
the spirit.2 Among the Wabende, a tribe inhabiting the 
country to the east of Lake Tanganyika, when a man sees a 
shooting-star he crouches down to the ground and says: 
“ I have seen you, do not harm me.” They think that the 
sight of a meteor presages some misfortune. It is the 
announcement of a curse which some sorcerer, paid by an 
enemy, has cast upon a whole family.? Among the Ila- 
speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia when a falling star 
is seen it is greeted with curses. A man spits violently on 
the ground in the direction it is falling. “Tku,” he says, 
“may the people in that direction come to an end. In 
Marsa Matruh, the classical Paraetonium, a district in North 
Africa to the west of Alexandria, the natives, who are Bedouin 
Arabs with a strong infusion of Berber blood, believe that the 
number of unfixed stars corresponds to the tally of all living 
creatures on the face of the earth, and that the falling of one 
of these stars signifies the death of some animal.’ 

When the Birhors of Chota Nagpur in India see a shooting- 
star or meteor, which they call chandz, they spit at it and say, 
“ Thoo, thoo! There goes Chandi.” This is believed to 
ward off any calamity that might otherwise follow in the wake 
of the meteor. In Konkan, a district of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, ‘‘ whenever a great person or a very holy man is about 
to be born, it is believed that he alights on the earth in the 
shape of a shooting-star. Sometimes a big star falls on the 
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earth, and thereby a noise like that of thunder is produced. 
When this happens, people believe that a great king or a holy 
saint whose merit has been exhausted is going to be born on 
earth. The sight of a shooting-star should be kept secret. 
In the Deccan it is held to indicate the death of a chaste 
woman or a good man. [Itis also said that the stars descend 
to the earth in human form when sins accumulate in the 
celestial world. The influence of meteors on human affairs 
is treated at length in the Varahasanhita. The phenomenon 
is popularly regarded as an evil omen: it is supposed to por- 
tend devastation by fire, an earthquake, a famine, an epidemic, 
danger from thieves, and storms atsea. The appearance of a 
bright shooting-star is supposed to foretell the death of some 
great man; and on beholding one, it is customary to repeat 
the words ‘ Ram, Ram’ several times. A shower of meteors 
is believed to presage some civil commotion or a change in the 
ruling dynasties.” + This last belief presents some analogy 
to the omen which, at certain times, the Spartans drew from 
the appearance of falling stars. 

Among the Kai of Northern New Guinea, some people 
think that meteors are the souls of men who have been 
done to death by a magician, and are now seeking out the 
village where the wicked magician lives in order to reveal his 
identity to their friends and kinsfolk. Others are of the 
opinion that meteors are the souls of living persons who are 
now going with torches to the villages where the enchanters 
live. Others say that stars simply fall from the sky like fruit 
from a tree. Hence when they see a star falling, to prevent 
its fall from producing, by sympathetic magic, the falling out 
of their teeth, they spit, saying ‘‘O Star!” 2 The Bukaua, 
another tribe of Northern New Guinea, think that the falling 
of a star is an omen of bad luck, and the taro plants that are 
touched by a falling star will put forth no tubers. Hence 
at the sight of a meteor they spit and cry out: “ O falling 
star, go and spoil the taro of a bad man.’’3 

“ A shooting-star is to the savage of New Britain a thing 
of fear. On Duke of York group it is called a wirua. Now 


1 R, E. Enthoven, The Folklore of 2 R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu- 
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wirua means to die by violence principally, and æ wzrua is the 
corpse for a cannibal feast. Hence when a shooting-star 
flashes across the sky, people cry out ‘A wirua, a wirua,’ and 
the belief is that when the star flashes on its way a person has 
just been killed for cannibal purposes. In New Britain the 
name given to a meteor is tulugiai ra virua, t.e. the soul of a 
body killed for cannibalistic purposes.” 1 Among the abori- 
gines of Australia, whenever a shooting-star is seen travelling 
towards the earth, they are said to take it for the soul of a 
dead man returning temporarily to his old haunts on earth.? 

Elsewhere we have seen that in Africa the souls of dead 
kings and chiefs are often supposed to be incarnate in lions. 
On this subject I will here adduce some fresh evidence. Thus 
among the Manganja, a tribe inhabiting a hilly district on the 
Shire River in South Africa, “ it is believed also that the souls 
of departed Chiefs enter into lions and render them sacred. 
On one occasion, when we had shot a buffalo in the path 
beyond the Kafue, a hungry lion, attracted probably by the 
smell of the meat, came close to our camp, and roused up all 
hands by his roaring. Tuba Mokoro, imbued with the 
popular belief that the beast was a chief in disguise, scolded 
him roundly during his brief intervals of silence. ‘ You are 
a chief, eh? You call yourself a chief, do you? What kind 
of chief are you to come sneaking about in the dark, trying to 
steal our buffalo meat ? Are you not ashamed of yourself ? 
A pretty chief truly ; you are like the scavenger beetle, and 
think of yourself only. You have not the heart of a chief; 
why don’t you kill your own beef ? You must have a stone 
in your chest, and no heart at all, indeed!’ Tuba Mokoro 
producing no impression on the transformed chief, one of the 
men, the most sedate of the party, who seldom spoke, took 
up the matter and tried the lion in another strain. In his 
slow, quiet way he expostulated with him on the impropriety 
of such conduct to strangers who had never injured him. 
‘We were travelling peaceably through the country back to 
our own chief. We never killed people, nor stole anything. 
The buffalo meat was ours, not his, and it did not become a 
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great chief like him to be prowling round in the dark, trying, 
like a hyaena, to steal the meat of strangers. He might go 
and hunt for himself, as there was plenty of game in the 
forest.’ The Pondoro, being deaf to reason, and only roaring 
the louder, the men became angry and threatened to send a 
ball through him if he did not go away.” } When Speke was 
staying in Karague, a district on the shore of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, he was told that when a certain old king had died his 
body, “ after the fashion of his predecessors, was sewn up ina 
cow-skin and placed in a boat floating on the lake, where it 
remained for three days, until decomposition set in and 
maggots were engendered, of which three were taken into the 
palace and given in charge of the heir-elect ; but instead of 
remaining as they were, one worm was transformed into a 
lion, another into a leopard, and the third into a stick.” ? 
Again we have seen that in Africa the souls of dead kings and 
chiefs are often thought to be incarnate in serpents.’ 

In treating of the great games of ancient Greece I had 
occasion to notice the tradition that in all cases they were 
funeral games celebrated in honour of the dead, and in 
illustration of this tradition I cited some examples of other 
funeral games.4 To these I can now add a few more. Thus 
in Samoa “ the funeral obsequies of a chief of rank lasted 
from ten to fifteen days, during which time the house in 
which he died was watched night and day by men appointed 
for the purpose. After burial, and until the days of mourn- 
ing were ended, the days were usually spent in boxing and 
wrestling matches, with sham fights; the nights being occu- 
pied with dancing and practising a kind of buffoonery, 
common to these seasons of mourning for the dead.” 5 
“ Sometimes a chief died at a distance from his own settle- 
ment, when after a time his body was brought to the family 
burial-place with much ceremony and a kind of military 
show, called O Ze langi. It was followed by, or rather in 
part consisted of, sham fights, boxing matches, and dances, 
which took place after the skull of the deceased chieftain 

1 D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative covery of the Source of the Nile, p. 181. 
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had been placed in the tomb.” 1 Among the Ten’a Indians 
of the Yukon Territory in Alaska “ every year, or at least 
every other year, the feast of the dead is held with great 
solemnity. The proper time for this celebration is mid- 
winter, z.e. the time of the winter solstice, which also co- 
incides with the beginning of the Ten’a year. Sometimes 
a celebration of secondary importance is held at midsummer, 
but the neighbouring villages do not generally take part in 
it, and it remains exclusively local, whereas for the winter 
feast two or three villages join together, and even from the 
remoter ones representatives are sent to participate in the 
solemnities, and in the distribution of presents. 

‘“ These feasts are termed mourning celebrations, not in 
the sense that they are attended with sadness or sorrow, but 
because they are held in remembrance of those who died 
during the year or, more exactly, since the last celebration. 
Though mingled occasionally with the lamentations of the 
dead ones’ relatives, their dominant character is one of 
rejoicing. The virtues of the deceased are commemorated, 
and they receive a sort of apotheosis. ... Among the 
lower tribe, races, wrestling matches, and other sports 
regularly take place during the feast, and contribute to 
enliven the celebration. The upper tribe folk admit that 
such was once their custom also, and their folklore bears 
witness to it, but these manly amusements have been com- 
pletely superseded by card-games, and reckless gambling 
is now their only and prosaic recreation.” ? In ancient Greece, 
Teutamides, king of Larissa in Thessaly, is said to have 
celebrated funeral games in honour of his dead father, at 
which Perseus competed, and in throwing the quoit acciden- 
tally killed Acrisius, king of Argos.” 

We have seen that in ancient Babylon there is some 
evidence pointing to the conclusion that formerly the king’s 
tenure of office was limited to a single year, at the end of 
which he was put to death.* The Banyoro or Bakitara of 
Uganda used to practise a remarkable custom which seems 
to indicate that down to recent times they practised a similar 
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custom of limiting to a single year the tenure of the king’s 
office and life. The custom is thus described by Canon 
Roscoe. ‘‘ At or about the time of year when the king had 
been buried, the reigning king told Bamuroga* to prepare a 
feast for the departed king. Bamuroga chose a poor man 
of the Babito clan to impersonate the dead king, and the 
man so chosen lived in regal state in the king’s tomb and was 
called by the name of the monarch he represented, for he 
was said to be the old king revived. He lived in the tomb, 
was feasted and honoured, and had full use of the women 
of the tomb, the widows of the old king. The king sent 
him presents and he sent his blessing to the king, the country, 
and the cattle. He distributed gifts of cows belonging to 
the king as he pleased, and for eight days lived like a king. 
When the ninth day came he was taken away to the back of 
the tomb and strangled, and no one heard anything more 
about him. This was an annual ceremony.” ? It seems 
probable that this mock king who held office for eight days 
every year was a substitute for the king himself, who thus 
died every year in the person of his deputy. In earlier times 
the king may have had no choice but to die every year in 
his own person, at the end of a brief reign of a single 
year. 

Again, in Southern Nigeria, “ among the Eket a faint 
tradition yet lingers of ‘a priest who slew the slayer and 
must himself be slain.’ This came to our knowledge through 
the following story, told, with slight variations, by two well- 
known Ibibio : 

““In the olden time, far away from here, there dwelt 
a people called Ikot Ako Anyan. The last name was given 
them because they worshipped the great Juju ‘ Anyan.’ 

“< Every year, at the time when the yam vines first 
clothe their poles with green, the people of Ikot Ako used 
to come down into the Ibibio country, and ask that an old 
chief might be delivered over to them, to become priest of 
their Juju until the same season came round again. When 
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this request had been granted, they went away, leaving a 
blessing upon the farms. . 

“Of all the Ibibio chiefs led away to be priests, none 
ever came back, for each died within the year, and another 
was chosen in his stead. Some say the Juju killed them ; 
but others state that each year the new priest slew his prede- 
cessor, knowing full well that in twelve more moons he must 
himself be slain.’ 

“ It was, unfortunately, impossible to get more definite 
information. We were told, vaguely, that the Ikot Akos 
never came to this country any more, nor did the Ibibio go 
to theirs. Moreover, these were stories of long ago, for- 
gotten by all save a few old men. Therefore it was no 
longer possible to learn anything further. 

“A year later, while engaged on a study of the Ibo 
people, good fortune brought us to a town of some five 
thousand inhabitants, the spiritual ruler of which owns 
that each of his predecessors was ‘a priest who slew the 
slayer and must himself be slain.’ The present holder of 
the dignity naturally showed some reticence concerning the 
steps by which he himself succeeded to office.” 1 


1 P. A. Talbot, Life in Southern Nigeria, pp. 336-338. 


CHARTER XXV 
THE FAIRY WIFE 


ELSEWHERE I have had occasion to notice a widely diffused 
popular story of a fairy wife or husband which conforms to the 
type known as the Swan Maiden, or Beauty and the Beast, or 
Cupid and Psyche," and I have cited examples of the tale. 
Here I will add a few more instances. A common story told 
all over Indonesia, if not over the whole Malay-Polynesian 
region, is that seven or nine heavenly women descended to 
earth every night to bathe in the form of birds, throwing off 
their wings and plunging into the water as girls. Once upon 
a time they were observed by a man, who took away the 
wings of the youngest. When the others were finished bath- 
ing, they donned their wings again and flew back to heaven. 
But the youngest, deprived of her wings, remained helplessly 
behind as a girl. She was taken by the man who had stolen 
her wings, and became his wife. Generally it is also told that 
the pair had a child, and that the wife, offended by her 
husband, returned to heaven, whereupon the disconsolate 
husband sought her everywhere for the sake of the child, but 
could find her nowhere.? 

Thus in Efate, one of the New Hebrides, the story runs 
that “ the people of the sky, perceiving that the tide was out 
and the reef bare, came down and took off their white wings 
and proceeded to fish with torches along the shore. At dawn 
they put on their wings, sang a song, and flew back to heaven. 
This they often repeated. One night, when they had come 
down, laid aside their wings, and were fishing, a man of the 

1 The Dying God, pp. 130 sgg. 
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country, who had been watching them, saw where they had 
laid their wings, and when they were out of sight he took the 
wings of one of them and hid them in a banana stem. In the 
morning, at the peep of dawn, they came together, laid down 
the fish they had caught, and began to put on their wings for 
flight. All did so but one, whose wings could not be found, 
and she was a woman. The man who had stolen and hidden 
the wings came and took her for his wife. They lived peace- 
ably together, and had two sons; the name of the one was 
Naka Tafaki, and the name of the other was Karisi Bum. 

“ By and by trouble arose in the household. The man 
ill-treated his wife and said to her, ‘ You are a wicked woman, 
cause of trouble and sorrow; go back to your own country.’ 
This made her heart sore, and she sighed for the lost wings 
that she might fly away from all this turmoil and be at rest. 
One day she and her sons were out together, and the youths 
discovered a white thing in a banana stem. It was their 
mother’s lost wings. Overjoyed, she resolved to put them on 
and fly away from earth to heaven. But before she did so 
she told her sons of their kindred in heaven, in the hope that 
one day they would all meet there. Then she put on her 
wings, sang the appropriate song, and, after swinging back- 
wards and forwards a few times, flew swiftly away to heaven. 
The brothers went home and told their father. . . . 

“ Now the brothers were continually being taunted with 
being strangers and pilgrims, and they longed to depart 
to their mother’s country. One day it fell out that they were 
shooting birds with arrows, and one of the arrows lodged in 
the sky and stuck fast in the roots of a banyan tree. Another 
arrow shot after it stuck fast in the end of the shaft of the first 
arrow, and so with arrow after arrow, until there was a chain 
of them extending from heaven to earth, and up it the two 
brothers climbed into the sky. There they found an old 
woman cooking yams, and she knew her grandsons. So all 
their troubles were over.” 1 

A Maori version of the story runs as follows: “ In days 
of yore, when gods and heroes deigned to dwell upon earth, 
one Tairi-a-kohu, a supernatural being, descended from the 
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heavens, in order that she might bathe in the waters of this 
world. She was seen to descend, surrounded by mist, by one 
Venuku, who, captivated by the rare charms of the Mist 
Maiden, sought to capture her. But she only stayed with 
him during the night, and at break of day she departed every 
morning and ascended to the heavens, from which she again 
descended when the shades of night fell. And she told 
Venuku that he must not on any account mention anything 
about her or show her to his people. Were he to do so she 
would leave him, never to return. But when their child was 
born and well grown, then Venuku might inform his people 
as to who his wife was. So time passed by and at last the 
child was born, and was named Heheu-rangi. Then Venuku’s 
heart became dry with desire to exhibit his wife to his own 
people. So he carefully closed all apertures through which 
light might enter his dwelling, and the next morning he 
managed to detain his celestial wife until broad daylight. 
Then, when Tairi rose to return to the heavens, she found that 
daylight was upon the world, and that many people had 
collected outside the house in order to view her. Then was 
the Maid of the Mist dismayed, so stood she beneath the 
window of the house, clothed with nought save her own long 
hair, which covered her as a shawl. And so she sang a song 
of farewell and upbraiding to her husband Venuku. Then 
she ascended to the heavens and left Venuku disconsolate.” 1 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea the story runs 
thus: A handsome Puruma boy while steering a canoe was 
seen by an oboubi girl, that is, a water-maiden, who came to 
him the next night when he was sleeping in the canoe. He 
was very much attracted by her, and married her, keeping her 
hidden from the people. She bore him a child, and when she 
had recovered she was shown to the people. Some men asked 
the husband to let them have her, and the conversation was 
overheard by the girl, who, being a “ devil-woman,” could 
hear anything a long way off. She wept bitterly, and felt so 
mortified that when everybody was asleep in the night she took 
her child and went into the water, returning to her own place.? 


1 E. Best, “ Maori Mythology,” in Science (1904) 
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Among the Tami of Northern New Guinea the story runs 
somewhat differently. They say that in the Ngeng River a 
crocodile bore a girl. The girl lived in the body of her 
mother. When the girl was big she said to her mother, 
“ All the people are away in the fields. Let me go on land 
that I may dance a little.” But there was a woman in child- 
bed remaining in the village, who saw the girl as she danced. 
The woman said to herself, ‘‘ O what a fine girl. My brother 
must marry her.” The next morning, when the people went 
forth to the fields, her brother remained behind with her, and 
saw the girl dancing. When she wished to return to her 
crocodile mother, he seized her, and took her to his mother, 
and made her his wife. They lived happily, and after some 
time she bore him a son. One day the boy, her son, was 
taunted by a companion with having a crocodile grandmother. 
He returned in great grief to the house, and told his mother 
what had happened, and she called upon her crocodile mother, 
who received them both. 

Among the Kachari, a tribe of Assam, the story goes that 
“there was a certain lad whose father died before he was 
born. And one day, when he had grown a big boy, he asked 
his mother, ‘ What did my father do for his living ?’ And 
his mother, drawing a long breath, said ‘ Your father used to 
travel about selling things. Ah, if he were alive we should 
have no trouble to endure!’ But the lad replied, ‘ Do not 
you think that I too could earn money in that way? Bring 
out what money there is and let me see what I can do.’ But 
his mother said, ‘ Ah, my son, you must not talk like that. If 
you go away into foreign lands and die there, what will become 
of me?’ But her son would not listen to her, and by impor- 
tunity induced her to give him money, with which he bought 
goods and procured a boat, and hiring two or three men, took 
leave of his mother, and went into a far country to trade. 
Finally he came to a certain place where he moored his boat, 
at the place where men draw water, and sent his men to hawk 
his wares from village to village while he himself stayed in 
the boat. It happened that there lived hard by an old couple 
who possessed a white swan, which they fed and tended as 
though it were their own child. One day the lad saw this 


1 R. Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Guznea, iii. 564 sq. 
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swan strip itself of its swan plumage and become a beautiful 
maiden, and bathe. From that time forth he paid great 
attention to the owners of the swan, and gave them presents 
of the oil and other things he had in his boat. And when the 
merchandise had been sold and the time was come to go home, 
he went to the old people’s house and offering much money 
begged them to sell him their swan. But they were for giving 
him their swan for nothing. He, however, feared to commit 
a sin if he took it as a gift, and, because it was the old man’s 
property, compelled him to take much money in exchange for 
it, and went away. 

“ But when he came home with his boat, behold, the swan 
remained a swan, and for disappointment the lad pined and 
wasted away. Seeing which, his old mother consulted 
various people, but got no help. Finally she went to a certain 
wise woman, who said, ‘ Sister, do not you understand ? 
Something has happened to him while he was away trading. 
You must use a device to find out what it is... To which the 
mother replied, ‘ Tell me plainly what it is, and you will doa 
good deed.’ So the wise woman gave this advice. ‘ Some 
day do you direct a maiden to search for lice in his hair. And 
while she is doing this, let her pretend to be mightily grieved, 
and let her ask him what is the matter. And he will feel 
flattered, and will open out his heart to her.’ And the mother 
did as the wise woman directed her. The girl she sent wept 
and snuffled as she tended the lad and said, ‘ Tell me why you 
pine and grow thin, else I too will give up food and drink.’ 
And so he, heaving a sigh, explained thus: ‘ While I was 
away trading, I saw the white swan which is in my boat turn 
into a maiden. But now she remains a swan, and for her love 
I am pining.’ 

“ When her task was done, she told the lad’s mother, who 
sent word to the wise woman. The wise woman said, ‘ Let 
the girl tell him that the swan maiden worships her own gods 
in the dead of night. Let him pretend to lie asleep, and 
when she divests herself of her swan plumage, let him seize it 
and thurst it into the hearth, and then she will always remain 
a girl.’ The old mother directed the girl accordingly, and 
the girl told the lad. One day he mixed ashes and oil in a 
vessel, and procured a yak’s tail, and when night was come he 
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lay down and pretended to be fast asleep. Presently the 
swan crept out, and feeling his hands, feet, and body with her 
beak, was satisfied that he slept. Then, slowly taking off her 
swan skin, she became absorbed in the worship of her 
country’s gods. And the lad, seeing his opportunity, grasped 
the swan plumage and thrust it into the hearth, so that it was 
singed, and the smell of the feathers filled the place. And the 
maiden, smelling the burning feathers, cried, ‘What have 
you done to me ? What have you done to me?’ So saying, 
she fell down in a faint, and seemed as one dead. But the 
lad, taking his vessel of oil, anointed her with it, and fanned 
her gently with the yak’s tail, till she came to. And so they 
married, and begat many sons and daughters, and lived 
happily ever after. And that’s all!’’? 

Among the Garos, another tribe of Assam, the story runs 
that two brothers, Aual and Gunal, heard two doves talking. 
They caught the birds, and Aual killed his bird, but Gunal 
put his in a cage and took great care of it. One day, when 
all the people had gone to their fields, the dove turned into 
a woman, and coming owt of the cage, boiled rice, drew water, 
swept the floor and sprinkled it with water, and then, turning 
into a dove again, entered the cage and waited. On their 
return from the fields the brothers were much astonished, 
for they did not know who had done this. The same thing 
happened day after day, and the brothers thought that it 
must be the work of ghosts or spirits. At last one day, to 
solve the mystery, Gunal stayed behind in the morning and 
feigned to be fast asleep. Seeing him, as she thought, 
slumbering, the dove came out of the cage in woman’s form, 
and after cooking the rice and vegetables she swept the floor. 
When she came by him sweeping, Gunal seized her by the 
wrist. In order to free herself, she said, “ Let me go, then 
it will be well with you; if not, it will not be well.” But 
Gunal would not let her go, so she said, “ As you wish it, I 
will marry you, but if from doing so any harm comes to you, 
you must not reproach me.” Gunal promised that he would 
never reproach her, and she did not again turn into a dove, 
but married him.” 


1 S. Endle, The Kacharis (London, 2 A. Playfair, The Garos (London, 
1911), pp. 119 sg. 1909), pp. 123 sg. 


CHAPTER x v1 
TEMPORARY KINGS 


ELSEWHERE I have described a custom of appointing a 
temporary or a mock king to represent the real king for a 
brief time, either annually or once for all at the beginning 
of the new king’s reign.1 To the examples which I have 
there cited I may here add a few more. To begin with 
temporary kings appointed for a brief time at the beginning 
of a reign, among the Banyoro or Bakitara of Uganda, after 
the death of a king, a solemn ceremony of purification was 
performed by a princess for the whole land and the people. 
Part of the ceremony was this. The prime minister, Bamu- 
roga, went to one of the young princes and persuaded him 
that the people had chosen him to be their king. The boy 
was set upon the throne, and the real king, with all the chiefs, 
came to do obeisance as though they acquiesced in the choice 
and wished to take the oath of allegiance to him. They 
brought with them presents of cows and offered him gifts 
and congratulations. When all, including the real king, 
had presented their offerings, the prime minister asked the 
real king, “ Where is your gift to me?” The king gave a 
haughty answer, saying that he had already given his gift 
to the right person, whereupon the prime minister pushed 
him on the shoulder, saying, “ Go and bring my present.” 
The king thereupon called his followers and left the enclosure 
in feigned anger. The prime minister then turned to the 
mock king, saying, “ Let us flee; your brother has gone to 
bring an army,” and, taking the boy to the back of the throne- 
room, he strangled him. This completed the death cere- 
1 The Dying God, pp. 148-159. 
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monies and the subsequent purifications, and the new king 
could take his seat upon the throne and begin his reign.} 
The meaning of this strange rite is thus explained by Canon 
Roscoe, who has reported the custom from his personal 
inquiries among the Banyoro, in which he was assisted by 
the king himself: ‘‘ This boy-king was always chosen and 
killed during the ceremonies in order that death might be 
deceived and the real king secured from any evil that might 
attach itself to him during the rites or that might not be 
completely removed by the purification.” 2 In short, the 
young prince was killed in order that by his death he might 
save the life of his elder brother the king. 

Again, among the Mossi, a tribe of the Western Sudan, 
after the death of a king (Moro-naba) the deceased monarch 
is replaced by his eldest daughter, who wears the royal in- 
signia and exercises the royal power for seven days. She 
puts on the huge crown, bracelets, and ornaments of her 
royal father. Thus apparelled, she commands for seven 
days. This institution does not exist exclusively for the 
king. It is observed for all the chiefs of the country, great or 
small, chiefs of cantons, chiefs of villages, and even Chiefs 
of the Earth. When they die their eldest daughter becomes 
their successor for a space of time which may last as long as 
a year, but which is generally very short. The institution is 
thus general. In the interval between the death of a king 
and the appointment of his successor, that is to say about 
seven days, robbery, pillage, viokence, and. murders were 
permitted indiscriminately throughout the country. Another 
very notable custom observed by the Mossi is this : when the 
new king has assumed the regal power, they choose one of the 
sons or one of the nephews of the late king to perpetuate for 
some time the memory of the deceased monarch. They give 
to him who plays the part the red cap, the bracelets, and a 
horse of the dead man, and two of his young wives. The 
representative (kourzta) of the deceased king has rights 
which are excessive but temporary: he may pillage at his 
ease; when he lays his baton on an object or an animal the 
thing or the animal is his, and so on; but he only exercises 


1 J. Roscoe, The Soul of Central Africa, pp. 201 sgg. 
2 J. Roscoe, The Bakztara, p. 130. 
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these rights until the new king has completed the ceremony 
of installation. The representative of the deceased king is 
allowed to retain all the objects which are given to him for 
his temporary royalty, except the horse of the dead king, 
which he must give up to the new king in order that the 
latter may sacrifice it before returning to the village." 

To come now to mock or temporary kings appointed 
annually to reign for a short period, among the Kwottos 
of Northern Nigeria the King of Panda used to be regarded 
as an incarnate divinity, who had power over the elements. 
Nevertheless, at an annual festival one of the king’s slaves, 
a strong, handsome man, was allowed for a single day to 
wear a leopard’s skin (the badge of royalty) and to adorn 
his head with a pair of buffalo horns; thus arrayed, and 
attended by a bodyguard of fifty men, armed with stout 
sticks, he used to strut proudly about the town, exclaiming, 
“I am king at this festival. Let no one dispute my will.” 
At sight of him in the distance the people scattered, believing 
that he had the power to cause anyone who might offend him 
to be struck down with a mortal sickness. Should he be 
minded to kill anyone he might do so, and no questions might 
be asked about it. He made a round of the town, visiting 
any house he pleased, and custom compelled the inmates to 
present him with money or gowns according to their means. 
Meantime the real king provided him with as much beer to 
drink and as many slave women for concubines as he cared 
to ask for. Even before he assumed the leopard’s skin and 
the buffalo horns, the slave enjoyed for three days a privileged 
position in the King of Panda’s palace, a special hut for 
eating in and a special hut for sleeping in being assigned to 
him inside the palace close to that of the King. When he 
had made his round of the town, he returned to the palace, 
and the real King thereupon invested him with a new white 
gown and turban. After receiving them the slave renounced 
his pseudo-royal privileges until the following year. At 
Toto to this day, under English rule, there lives a strong man 
of slave parentage, who acts the part of the principal slave 
in this ceremony every year, though on these festive occasions 
he naturally does not enjoy the licentious privileges which 

1 L, Tauxier, Le Noir du Yatenga, p. 352. 
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were accorded to his predecessors in the days when Panda 
was an independent kingdom.! 

In Bastar, a native State in the Central Provinces of 
India, a temporary or mock king is still annually appointed 
to replace the real king or Rajah for nine days. The oc- 
casion is the great autumnal festival of the Dasahra, which, 
we are told, “is doubtless the autumn Saturnalia and cele- 
brates the return of fertility.” 2 According to another ac- 
count, ‘‘ the Dasahra festival probably marks the autumnal 
equinox and also the time when the sowing of wheat and other 
spring crops begins. Many Hindus still postpone sowing the 
wheat until after Dasahra, even though it might be convenient 
to begin before, especially as the festival goes by the lunar 
month and its date varies in different years by more than a 
fortnight. The name signifies the tenth day, and prior to 
the festival a fast of nine days is observed, when the pots of 
wheat corresponding to the gardens of Adonis are sown and 
quickly sprout up. This is an imitation of the growth and 
sowing of the real crop and is meant to ensure its success. 
During these nine days it is said that the goddess Devi was 
engaged in mortal combat with the buffalo demon Mahisasur 
or Bhainsasur, and on the tenth day of the Dasahra she slew 
him. The fast is explained as being observed in order to 
help her to victory, but it is really perhaps a fast in con- 
nection with the growing of the crops. A similar nine days’ 
fast for the crops was observed by the Greeks. Devi sig- 
nifies ‘ the goddess’ par excellence. She is often the tutelary 
goddess of the village and of the family, and is held to have 
been originally Mother Earth, which may be supposed to be 
correct. In tracts where people of Northern and Southern 
India meet she is identified with Anna Purna, the corn- 
goddess of the Telugu country; and in her form of Gauri 
or ‘the Yellow One’ she is perhaps herself the yellow corn.”’ 3 

‘In the Bastar State this festival is elaborately observed 
and the Hindu rites are grafted in an ingenious manner on 


1 J. R. Wilson-Haffenden, “ Ethno- 2 J. T. Marten, in Census of India, 
graphic Notes on the Kwottos of 1911, vol. x. Part i. (Calcutta, 1912) 
Toto (Panda) District, Northern Ni- p. 83. 
geria,” in Journal of the African 3 R. V. Russell, Zrzbes and Castes 
Society, vol. xxvii., No. cviii. (July of the Central Provinces of India 
1928) pp. 385 sg. (London, 1916), iv. 13. 
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the indigenous ceremonies connected with the primitive 
autumn Saturnalia, which celebrates, in the worship of the 
mother goddess, the revival of the generative principles 
of the earth. .. . In the ceremonies themselves we have the 
incarnation in a girl of the spirit of the Devi, the annual 
abdication of the Chief, his period of taboo, the substitution 
for him of a chosen victim who is given his title of privileges, 
formally enthroned and no doubt till comparatively lately 
finally sacrificed, and the restoration of the king in pomp 
after his vicarious sacrifice.” 1 

In Bastar the ceremonies which comprise the abdication 
of the Rajah and the enthronement of a mock Rajah in his 
room are called the Nawaratri and last nine days. They 
begin on the afternoon of the fifteenth day of the dark part 
of the month Kunwar (October). The Rajah first goes in 
procession to the temple of Kachin Devi, where a girl, seated 
on a thorny swing and rocking to and fro on it, is supposed 
to be inspired by the goddess and in that state prophesies 
how the ensuing year will end. The girl appointed to be the 
mouthpiece of the goddess is chosen from the sub-caste 
to which the priest belongs, and she is first ceremonially 
married to the priest. She is usually about seven or eight 
years old, but she is allowed to play her part in the ceremony 
every year until she arrives at puberty, and even after that, 
if she is chaste and continues to live peaceably with the priest. 
Armed with a stick and a shield, she, in the character of the 
goddess, fights and vanquishes a man similarly equipped, 
who represents an evil spirit come to prevent the Dasahra 
from taking place and to bring evil on the people. On his 
return fromthe temple to his palace the Rajah formally resigns 
the government to his prime minister (Dewan) in order to de- 
vote himself wholly to religious duties during the rest of the 
Nawaratri days. All that time he may wear no clothes ex- 
cept a dhoti and a pichhorz: his body is smeared with sandal- 
wood paste; and instead of a turban he wears a wreath of 
flowers on his head. He may not ride in any vehicle nor put 
on shoes, and he must sleep on the ground. He may neither 
salute nor receive salutations. In short, he remains in a 
state of taboo from the first day of the festival to the ninth, 


1 J. T. Marten, of. cit. pp. 83 sg. 
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that is, throughout the whole duration of the Nawaratri cere- 
monies. 

Meanwhile, by order of the Rajah, a responsible member 
of his family and a State official go to the Durbar Hall to 
consecrate and enthrone in his stead a devotee. The devotee 
chosen for this distinction used to be taken from a special 
class apparently connected with the Halba caste. Nowadays 
a man from some Halba family is taken for the ceremony and 
performs it yearly till he dies. Formerly, to compensate him 
for the hardships he had to submit to during the rites, a 
village was granted to him rent free, but he is now remunerated 
in ornaments and cash. Once he is consecrated he must 
remain on the same spot for the nine days of the Nawaratri 
festival ; when hunger overpowers him he is given a small 
quantity of milk and plantains, but otherwise he is not regu- 
larly fed during the nine days. Originally, when he was 
released from his confinement on the ninth day, he was 
allowed to plunder the bazaar, and the State reimbursed the 
merchants for the loss of their goods. But at the present 
time this old custom is forbidden, and the mock Rajah is 
reduced to going about the bazaar and the villages soliciting 
alms. The ceremony of the consecration and enthronement 
of the devotee is as follows. In the middle of the Durbar 
Hall a pit is dug six feet long from east to west, three feet 
broad, and about a foot deep. In this pit, on the western 
side, a raised platform of ashes is made, and on the middle 
of the platform the devotee, now the mock Rajah, sits 
covered with a new blanket or cloth. In front of him, on the 
eastern side of the pit, are set holy water and a sword, and 
wheat is sown on an altar. The devotee is placed in a sitting 
posture, and a wooden plank is put across his thighs and 
pegged to the ground. Another plank is placed behind him, 
so that his head and back rest on it. Thus he is fastened 
down to the throne. He receives sufficient clothing to keep 
him warm during his irksome confinement. But neither 
when he is first confined, nor when he is released on the 
ninth day, nor in the interval may he and the real Rajah see 
each other, and he is carefully screened from the Rajah’s 
sight. After the devotee has been enthroned in this strange 
fashion, various ceremonies are performed in the temple, and 
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the real Rajah worships his arms. On the seventh day he 
worships the Bel tree, and a fruit is picked from its branches. 
On the ninth day nine unmarried girls are worshipped and 
fed ; clothes are given to them, and Brahmans are feasted. 
Between five and six in the evening the Rajah goes to the 
shrine of Mawali, where he performs the closing ceremony. 
The devotee is then released and brought screened to the 
shrine, where he adores the goddess (Devi) and is set at large. 
Next day the real Rajah formally resumes his duties as chief 
of the State and is enthroned by the Brahmans, amid the 
chanting of incantations, in the Durbar Hall, where the 
devotee had reigned in durance for the nine preceding days. 

This is a typical case of an annual interregnum, including 
the abdication of the real king and the brief reign of a mock 
king, whose monarchy is of an extremely limited nature, 
since during the whole of his tenure of office he is fastened 
down to the throne and only receives sufficient nourishment to 
keep him in life.? In all such cases it seems probable that the 
temporary or mock king is a sort of dummy set up to divert the 
powers of evil and especially of death, from the real monarch. 

Elsewhere I have described the temporary Siamese king 
who annually performs the ceremony of ploughing in the 
spring.’ He is still annually appointed for this purpose by 
the king ; but he is now shorn of the remarkable privileges 
which he formerly enjoyed. The ceremony as it is now per- 
formed is described by Mr. M. G. Quaritch Wales in his work 
on the State festivals of Siam, who furnishes some further 
details of the ceremony as it was celebrated in former times. 


1 J. T. Marten, of. cit. pp. 83-86. vol. ii. 57 sgg. 

2 In the foregoing account of the 3 The Dying God, p. 149. 
temporary or mock Rajah of Bastar I 4H. G. Quaritch Wales, Szamese 
have allowed myself to quote from my State Ceremonies (London, 1931), 
commentary on the Fasti of Ovid, pp. 256 sgg. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
SACRIFICE OF THE KING’S SON 


WITH the case of the Swedish king Aun or On, who sacrificed 
nine of his own sons in order to prolong his own life, we may 
compare the case of some Chagga chiefs on Mount Kiliman- 
jaro in East Africa. About them we are told that “ it is said 
that formerly when a chief was seriously ill he would first 
sacrifice animals in great numbers to his own ancestors, then 
to the ancestors of those chiefs who had been vanquished and 
killed, and finally to the ancestors of all those whom he had 
killed in war. The great Chief Rongoma even sacrificed his 
own first-born son to Ruwa, and the same is told of other 
Chiefs in olden days.” 1 

Elsewhere I have alluded to the vicarious sacrifice of 
animals instead of men. I may here illustrate the practice 
by a few examples. The Ekoi, a tribe of Southern Nigeria, 
appear to have formerly sacrificed human beings at their 
festival of first-fruits. But since they have been forbidden to 
do so by the British Government they have substituted Drill 
Apes or ant-hills, which they call “ bushmen ”, for the 
human victims.? At Urua Eye, as at Kwa Ibo, in Southern 
Nigeria, human sacrifices were offered by the fisher-folk to 
the God of the River in order to bribe him into sending rich 
hauls. Abassi Esuk, the God of the Beach, received similar 
offerings should the rainy season be unduly delayed, or if 
there was unusual dearth of water during the dry season. 


doubtful. 


1 C. Dundas, Kilimanjaro and its 
People, p. 190. Ruwa is the chief 
god, His name is identical with that 
of the Sun, but whether he is identified 
with the great luminary seems to be 
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Now under British rule goats have replaced human victims 
in these sacrifices. The blood of the goat is allowed to flow 
over the beach, and its head is thrown far into the current as 
an offering to the deity... Again at Atabong, as at Ibeno and 
Eket, in Southern Nigeria, “ in olden days, at the beginning 
of each fishing season, a man was chosen from among the 
poorer sort, and bound to a post at low tide, to be drowned 
by the rising water. Now a cow or bull is sacrificed in like 
manner, that the crawfish Juju may be pleased with the offer- 
ing and, in return, bestow heavy catches uponits worshippers.” ? 
At Ondo, in Southern Nigeria, many human sacrifices used 
to be offered after the death of a king; but under British 
rule horses are now substituted for human victims.2 Among 
the Lesa, a tribe of the Belgian Congo, the graves of great 
chiefs are commonly surrounded by many paths, to allow 
the ghosts of the dead chiefs to walk about in them at their 
ease. From time to time these paths are ceremonially cleaned, 
and in old days the cleaning of the paths was regularly accom- 
panied by the sacrifice of a slave. Now under Belgian rule a 
goat is sacrificed instead of a slave. The flesh of the goat is 
eaten by the sweepers of the paths.* 

Elsewhere I have discussed the custom of killing or sacri- 
ficing the first-born children. I may here give a few more 
instances of the practice. Thus with regard to the Booandik 
tribe of South Australia we are told that “ it is customary for 
the women to kill their first child, as they do not wish the 
trouble of rearing them. Others take revenge for the suffer- 
ings they undergo on the child, by allowing it to bleed to 
death.” 5 In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, 
“the first-born baby is called gare utaora or ahubweu, ‘ the 
unlucky or stupid one.’ This baby is immediately buried 
alive; the father digs a little grave, puts his baby into it, 
places a large stone on top and firmly stamps down the stone 
upon the baby. The first-born baby they say will never be 
strong or clever, and is probably not the son of this man, but 
of someone else ; it is best to kill it at once. But if the baby 

1 P. A. Talbot, Life im Southern 4 M. Baeyens. Les Lesa, Peuplade 
Nigeria, pp. 309 sq. du Congo Belge (Brussels, 1914), p. 42. 
2 P. A. Talbot, of. czt. p. 317. 


3 P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of 5 Mrs. J. Smith, The Booandik 
Scuthern Nigeria, iii. 479. Tribe, pp. 7 sq. 
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is an araha (chief), or if his father is rich and means to raise 
his baby to that standing, ‘ to make him great,’ as they say, 
then he is spared.” 1 | 

In some groups of the Moi, a primitive people of Indo- 
China, the mother generally kills her first-born child because 
it is illegitimate, the fruit of ante-nuptial intercourse, and 
no man comes forward to claim it.2 In India, until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, “‘ the custom of offering 
a first-born child to the Ganges was very prevalent. Especi- 
ally was it the case with women who had long been barren 
and who made a vow to devote their first child to the sacred 
river if made fruitful.” ? In regard to the Ibo of Southern 
Nigeria, speaking of the practice of killing twins at birth, 
Mr. N. W. Thomas observes: “In addition to this legal 
infanticide, as it may be termed, I have more than once heard 
that the first-born of every woman is killed ; my informants 
were Roman Catholic missionaries, who certainly know the 
native and his ways, and my own statistics seem to bear out 
the statement, for I had already observed that the number of 
children borne by women under twenty was much smaller 
than it should be, having regard to the age of marriage, which 
coincides with the age of puberty if it does not precede it.” 4 
On this subject of the sacrifice of the first-born, M. Delafosse 
observes the value of the first-born is indeed universal. In 
Africa the sacrifice of a first-born is necessary to the founder 
of a tribe to conciliate the local divinities. The passage of a 
river obtained miraculously by the sacrifice of a child is the 
legend attached to the name of Baoulé. Bammako was 
founded thanks to the sacrifice of a first-born daughter to the 
crocodile divinity of the river.® 


1 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the 1 N. W. Thomas, Anthropological 
Pacific, p. 177. Report on the Ibo-speaking People 


2 H. Baudesson, /ndo-China and its of Nigeria, i. 12. 
Primitive People, p. 55. 5 M. Delafosse, in Revue d’ethno- 


3 E. O. Martin, The Gods of India graphie et des traditions populaires, 
(London, 1914), p. 215. , v. (1924) 301. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
KILLING THE TREE SPIRIT 


ELSEWHERE I have illustrated the custom of substituting 
a mock human sacrifice. In India this substitution appears 
to be very common. On this subject Mr. Enthoven observes : 
“In ancient times human sacrifices were offered on certain 
occasions. Nowadays, in place of a human being, a coco- 
nut or a pumpkin (Cucurbita maxima) is offered. At the 
time of making the offering the coconut is plastered with red 
lead and other holy applications and covered with a silk cloth. 
The pumpkin is offered by cutting it into two pieces with a 
stroke of a knife or sword. Sometimes an image made of the 
flour of black gram is sacrificed in place of a human being. 
This sacrifice is generally made on the eighth or tenth day of 
the bright half of Ashvin (September—October). In place 
of human blood, milk mixed with red powder and molasses 
is offered. In ancient times, when a well was dug or a fort 
built, a human sacrifice was made to it in the belief that this 
would ensure a supply of water in the well, and render the 
fort impregnable. To-day, when a well is commenced, blood 
from the fourth finger of a man is sprinkled over the spot. 
It is also related that in ancient times, when a king was 
crowned, a human sacrifice was offered. Nowadays, instead 
of this sacrifice, the king’s forehead is marked with blood 
from the fourth finger of a low-caste Hindu at the time of the 
coronation ceremony.” 4 

Elsewhere we have seen that in Europe the transition from 
winter to summer is often celebrated by a popular festival 
which includes a dramatic contest between representatives of 


1 R, E. Enthoven, The Folklore of Bombay, pp. 340 sq. 
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the two seasons.! Similarly among the Yakuts of Siberia : 
“There are two tribal festivals of the Yakut, a spring festival 
and an autumn festival. As the name shows, the first is 
intended for the good spirits in general, and for Urun-Aiy- 
Toyon in particular. After the sacrifice, which is followed 
by certain sports or games, a dramatic representation of the 
struggle between spring and winter is given. One man, 
called the azy-uola, is dressed in white and mounted on a 
white horse to represent the spring, while another, adassy- 
uola, represents winter by being dressed in black or reddish 
garments and mounted on a horse of corresponding colour.” ? 
Speaking of the attitude of the savage towards Nature 
and his want of confidence in the regularity of its order, I have 
elsewhere suggested the possibility that he might conceive of 
a time when the sun should not rise and there should be moons 
no more.’ In point of fact we hear of an African tribe who 
are in this state of uncertainty with regard to the moon. 
The Gagou, a tribe of the Western or French Sudan, “ do 
not offer sacrifices to the sun, but among them some people 
sacrifice a hen to the new moon, because they think that the 
moon, if she were so minded, might not return every month. 
They are therefore grateful to her for reappearing, and give 
her a feast when she does appear. They dance and sing to 
celebrate the good divinity. Among them the moon is a 
beneficent deity.” 4 
1 The Dying God, pp. 254 sq. 3 The Dying God, p. 268. 
2M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal 4 L. Tauxier, Mégres Gouro et 
Siberia (Oxford, 1914), p- 298. Gagou, p. 140. 


CHAPTER Xxx 
SWINGING AS A MAGICAL RITE 


To the examples which I have given elsewhere I now add the 
following :! Among the Milanos of Sarawak in Borneo, swing- 
ing is adopted as a cure for sickness in very grave cases. The 
ceremony is conducted by one or more Bayohs, medicine men 
or women, who profess to have special power in the world of 
spirits. The apparatus which they employ for the purpose 
is as follows: firstly, a swing, which is hung from a nail at 
each end in the wall and has attached to it some tiny bells, 
which, hidden in tassels of plaited palm leaves, tinkle with 
the vibration of the swing ; secondly, a long ladder of plaited 
palm leaves, leading down into a square wooden lidless box 
containing four wooden images of anthropomorphic shape ; 
thirdly, a boat some eight or nine feet long, gaily painted, and 
hung from the ceiling by ropes attached at each end ; out- 
side the room in the verandah of the house there is another 
boat containing a crew of images, but much more poorly 
made, often constructed of the pith of the sago palm. 

The main part of the ceremony, which as a general rule is 
undertaken as a last resort for severe illness, consists in 
swinging in the swing, which is to some extent sacred. After 
chanting an incantation the medicine-man or woman mounts 
the swing, and sitting in it swings backward and forward 
many times, rhythmically swaying his head from side to side 
and gabbling an incantation in the obsolete Milano language. 
When he has done, the patient takes his place in the swing, 
and is swung to and fro under the direction of the medicine- 
man, who pushes him from behind. While the patient is 

1 The Dying God, pp. 277 sq. 
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swinging, the medicine-man continues to utter his incantations, 
and from time to time waves over the sick person his magic 
wand, “ which passing from the head downward is supposed 
to sweep out the spirit of the sickness.” When the sufferer 
retires from the swing or is removed from it in a swoon, the 
other sick persons present avail themselves of the opportunity 
to swing in the swing for the improvement of their health. 
The movements of the medicine-man when swinging are at 
first slow, but soon the motion accelerates, and the incanta- 
tion becomes louder and louder until at last he is in a perfect 
frenzy and appears to be quite demented. The excitement 
amongst the onlookers increases when the bells of the swing 
begin to tinkle, for this is taken to indicate the presence of 
the spirit in the rattan. When the patient is too ill to support 
himself on the swing he enters the boat, which is set swinging 
by the medicine-man. If the patient is a young child, it is 
usual for the medicine-man to swing with the child on his 
knee. The instrumental music which accompanies the cere- 
mony includes drums as well as gongs. The ceremonies are 
repeated night after night, till finally the temporary boat, 
with the images in it, is escorted by the musicians away from 
‘the house to its proper resting-place outside the village at the 
river-side, where it is fenced round with stakes to prevent it 
from floating away at high tide. 

The patient, on the occasion of such ceremonies, warned in 
a dream, changes his name “ so that the bad spirit may recog- 
nize him no longer: so during the ceremony and ever after- 
wards he is known only by his new name. Some Milanos 
indeed having experienced a number of such ceremonies have 
a corresponding number of names to their credit.” 1 


1 F. B. Mulder and J. Hewitt, Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
“Two religious Ceremonies among Royal Asiatic Society, No. 57 (January 
the Milanos of Sarawak” in the 1911), pp. 172-177. 


CHAPTER XAX 
THE MYTH OF ADONIS 


IN discussing this subject I had occasion to point out that the 
Oriental, and we mayadd the primitive, mind, is untrammelled 
by logic, and insensible of the law of contradiction.* As to 
this I will quote two fresh testimonies. Thus, speaking of the 
mind of the native African, Captain Stigand observes: “ A 
native can hold at the same time two absolutely opposite 
beliefs. He can believe in both of two conflicting statements. 
He does not compare or analyse them; he just believes in 
that uppermost in his mind at the time. A little later he will 
believe in the second, but his faith in the first remains un- 
shaken. For instance, he may give you at different times 
two different versions of the origin of his people ; perhaps one 
is that they all came out of a certain tree, and another that a 
single man and a cow were put by God in a country, and from 
them descended all the people and cattle now in the tribe. 
He has heard both stories from old men, and as he readily 
accepts anything he hears they must both be true. He has 
never compared them.” ? Again, speaking of the Chinese 
mind, an experienced missionary tells us that “it is always 
difficult to make a Chinese perceive that two forms of belief 
are mutually exclusive. He knows nothing about logical 
contradictories, and cares even less. He has learned by in- 
stinct the art of reconciling propositions which are inherently 
irreconcilable, by violently affirming each of them, paying no 
heed whatever to their mutual relations. He is thus prepared 
by all his intellectual training to allow the most incongruous 

1 The Golden Bough, Part iv., 2 C. H. Stigand, Zhe Land of 
Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 4n. Zinj, p. 300. 
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forms of belief to unite, as fluids mingle by endosmosis and 
exosmosis. He has carried ‘ intellectual hospitality ’ to the 
point of logical suicide, but he does not know it, and cannot 
be made to understand it when he is told.” 1 


1 A. H. Smith, Chinese Characteristics (London, 1900), p. 295. 


CHAPTERS xx! 
CONSECRATION BY ANOINTING 


ELSEWHERE I have spoken of the practice of consecrating a 
person by anointing his head with holy oil. The custom was 
observed in various parts of Polynesia. Thus in Samoa 
“ Kings in ancient times were publicly proclaimed and recog- 
nized by anointing in the presence of a large assembly of 
chiefs and people. A sacred stone was consecrated as a 
throne, or, rather, stool (scabellum), on which the king stood, 
and a priest—who must also be a chief—called upon the gods 
to behold and bless the king, and pronounced denunciations 
against the people who failed to obey him. He then poured 
scented oil from a native bottle over the head, shoulders, and 
body of the king, and proclaimed his several titles and 
honours,” ? 

Again in Tahiti there was an order of nobility called the 
Areoi, and when a member of it was raised to a higher grade 
he was consecrated by having his head anointed solemnly 
with oil. The advancement of an Areoi from the lower 
classes took place at some public festival, when all the mem- 
bers of the fraternity in the island were expected to be present. 
Each individual appointed to receive this high honour attended 
in the full costume of the order. The ceremonies were com- 
menced by the principal Areoi, who arose, and uttered an 
invocation to Te busa ra (which seems to mean the sacred pig), 
to the sacred company of Tabutabuatea (the name of a principal 
national temple in Raiatea), belonging to Taramanini, the 


1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 21. for the Advancement of Science, 1892, 
2? S. Ella, “Samoa,” in Fourth Re+ p. 631. 
port of the Australasian Association 
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chief Areoi of that island. He then paused, and another 
exclaimed, Give us such an individual, or individuals, men- 
tioning the names of the persons nominated for the intended 
elevation. When the gods had been thus required to sanction 
their advancement they were taken to the temple. Here, in 
the presence of the gods they were solemnly anointed, the 
forehead of each being sprinkled with fragrant oil. The 
sacred pig, clothed or wrapped in the cloth of the order, was 
next put into his hand and offered to the god. Each indivi- 
dual was then declared, by the person officiating on the occa- 
sion, to be an Areoi of the order to which he had been thus 
raised.! After death every member of the noble order was 
ceremonially divested of the rank to which he had been raised 
by the solemn consecration. His body was brought to the 
temple, and there the priest of Oro, standing beside it, uttered 
a long prayer to his god. ‘“‘ This prayer, and the ceremonies 
connected therewith, were designed to divest the body of all 
the sacred and mysterious influence the individual was sup- 
posed to have received from the god, when, in the presence of 
the idol, the perfumed oil had been sprinkled upon him, and 
he had been raised to the order or rank in which he died.” ? 

Again, in the Konkan districts of the Bombay Presidency 
“there is a class of women known as Bhavins who are married 
to a dagger belonging to the god. They are also called deva 
yoshita, i.e. prostitutes offered to the gods. . . . The follow- 
ing is the usual procedure for a woman who wishes to become 
a Bhavin : She must repair to the temple of a village deity at 
night, and in presence of the people assembled in that temple 
she takes oil from the lamp burning in the temple and pours 
it upon her head. This process is called Deval righane, i.e. 
to enter the service of the temple. After she has poured 
sweet oil from the lamp upon her head, if she be a married 
woman, she has no further connection with her husband. 
She becomes the handmaid of the temple, and is free to behave 
as she likes.” 3 


1 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches Grand Ocean (Paris, 1837), i. 494. 
(London, 1832), i. 242. 

2 W. Ellis, op. cit. i. 245. Cf. J. 3 R. E. Enthoven, The Folklore of 
A. Moerenhout, Voyages aux Iles du Bombay, p. 299. 


CHAPT Hy Xxveit 
REINCARNATION OF THE DEAD 


ELSEWHERE I have spoken of the sacred women among the 
Ewe-speaking people of the Slave Coast in West Africa, who 
act at once as wives of the python-god, as priestesses, and as 
temple prostitutes.1_ A similar institution exists among the 
Ijaw of Southern Nigeria. In that tribe these women used 
to hold a great position, and nothing was done without their 
inspired counsel. Each of the chief families possessed one, 
while several are attached to the service of the dominant 
Kalabari juju Awome-ka-so. They are hedged round with 
many taboos and in ancient times were allowed no human 
husband, since they were regarded as wedded to one of the 
sacred serpents. The water-spirit is supposed to rise out of 
the river and visit the priestess every eighth day ; on that day 
therefore she keeps herself untouched, sleeps alone, does not 
leave the house after dark and pours libations before the Owu 
(water-spirit) symbols, the chief one of which appears to be 
a cone-shaped piece of pottery surmounted by a head. It is 
the spirit of the sacred serpent which is said to enter the head 
of the priestess and causes her to gyrate in the mystic dance 
which always precedes the utterance of oracles. When she 
is inspired she dances for a period of three to seven days, 
during which time she may not touch a drop of water nor 
relieve nature.” 

On the Afghan frontiers of India the Mohammedan 
ascetics or holy men, known as fakirs, are much addicted to 
the use of intoxicants, and when they are drunk they are 

1 Adonis, Attis, Ostris, i. 66. 
* P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of Southern Nigeria, ii. 101. 
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known as mast, and are believed by the populace to be 
possessed by divinity, and to have miraculous powers of gain- 
ing favours from heaven from those who propitiate them. 
“ Women who are childless will visit various faqirs, whose 
prayers have a reputation for being efficacious for the removal 
of sterility. They write charms, and dictate elaborate instruc- 
tions for the behaviour of the woman till her wish be fulfilled, 
and they take the gifts which the suppliant has brought with 
her. Were this nothing more than a fraud dictated by 
avarice it would be reprehensible, but worse things happen ; 
and when a child is born after due time, the husband of the 
woman cannot always claim paternity.” + 

Elsewhere I have dealt with the common belief that the 
human dead come to life in the form of serpents, and revisit 
their old home in that form.? The belief appears to be 
particularly common in Africa. Thus for example the 
Tumbuka of Nyasaland believe that the spirits of the dead 
“ live in many creatures, especially in snakes. There are two 
little harmless ones which they particularly frequent: the 
blind worm and a snake with a saw-like backbone. Should 
natives meet one of these on the path, they turn home, and the 
journey is not resumed, but a ‘ doctor’ is called to tell what 
ancestral spirit this was that had warned the traveller of 
danger ahead and oblations are made. If a native meets a 
puff-adder in the scrub, he does not kill it, but returns to 
worship some spirit that inhabited the adder. And when one 
of the little snakes enters a hut it is not driven forth, for it is 
a spirit come to live with the friends, and its intentions are 
good.” 3 The Barundi think that the souls of the dead 
migrate into snakes, lions, and leopards, which live in the 
sacred groves about the graves. From there the snakes 
wander to visit the huts of their families, where they are 
regarded by the mothers as the souls of their dead children, 
and are fed with milk.* 

The Banyankole believe that the spirits of dead kings pass 
into lions, but “‘ the idea of transmigration is not confined to 


1 T, L. Pennell, Among the Wild 3 D, Fraser, Winning a Primitive 
Tribes of the Afghan Frontier (Lon- People, p. 127. 
don, 1909), 238 sq. 

2 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i, 82 sg. 4 H. Meyer, Die Barundi, p. 118. 
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the king only ; the royal family at death pass into animals or 
reptiles, and the spirits of the king’s wives enter into leopards. 
Princes and princesses go into large snakes; the leopards, 
that is, the king’s wives, have a part of the sacred forest in 
which the kings are buried ; and the snakes, that is the princes 
and princesses, have another part of the same forest. Each 
class has its own temple and priest who acts as mediums to 
consult the spirits when necessary. The burial rites are the 
same for each of these groups of spirits as for the king ; 
the leopards are fed with meat, and the snakes with milk 
from cows which are offered to them in sacrifice.” 1 

Among the Wanyamwezi, a large tribe to the south of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, a large serpent (boa) which enters a 
hut is regarded as a spirit or ghost and is not molested, else 
some disaster would befall the village or the inhabitants.? 

In some parts of Transylvania and Lower Austria there 
exists, or existed down till lately, something like a cult of the 
snakes or adders which are allowed to live in the houses, 
though we are not told that these reptiles are supposed to 
contain the souls of dead members of the family. In many 
places people care for the domestic snakes by putting out a 
saucer of milk for them every evening, in order to ward off 
fire and misfortune from the house. On every farmstead 
there is an adder. If it were to be killed they believe that 
the whole family would die out. The domestic snake is here 
the protective and beneficent spirit of the house. And when 
you hear a cry of the house-adder you should put out a saucer 
of milk, half covering it with a white cloth, and the adder will 
come and drink.’ 

Elsewhere I have illustrated the belief that the souls of 
dead infants may enter once more into the wombs of their 
mothers and be born again.* The belief seems to be particu- 
larly common in Africa, where it is sometimes the practice 
to bury infants at places where their mothers often go in order 
to afford the spirits facilities for reincarnation. Thus, for 
example, among the Kassounas-Bouras of the Western Sudan, 


1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, 3 J. Haltrich, Zur Volkeskunde der 
p. 129. Stebenbiirger Sachsen (Wien, 1885), 
2 V, L. Cameron, Across Africa 310. 
(London, 1877), i. 189. 4 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 91. 
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infants who are still at the breast are buried beside the paths 
leading to the villages from which their mothers came. They 
think that when the mother goes to her natal village, passing 
the grave of her dead infant, its spirit will enter into her and 
be born again.! Among the Gouros of the Ivory Coast dead 
infants are buried at the rubbish-heap outside the village, 
because their mothers go thither every day to empty out the 
sweepings of the house. Hence it is believed that the dead 
infants will have many opportunities of entering again into 
their mothers’ wombs.? The Kanga-Bonou, another tribe 
of the same region, practise the same custom of infant burial 
for the same reason.* 

Elsewhere I have treated of the common belief of the 
Australian aborigines that conception in a woman is caused 
by the entrance into her of an ancestral spirit, and is quite 
independent of sexual intercourse. This belief, so far as I 
know, was first discovered in Australia by the late Sir Baldwin 
Spencer, among certain tribes in the centre and north of the 
Continent. The evidence for the belief has since been con- 
siderably extended, and its area summarised by Sir Baldwin 
Spencer in a later work. His summary runs as follows: 
“ One of the most striking features of the native tribes in 
Central and Northern Australia, whose customs were in- 
vestigated by the late Mr. Gillen and myself, is their universal 
belief that children enter women in the form of minute spirits, 
the representatives of formerly existing men and women, who 
are thus reincarnated. This belief in reincarnation, and in 
procreation not being actually the result of sexual intercourse, 
has now been shown to be prevalent over the whole of the 
Central and Northern part of the continent—that is, over an 
area four and a half times the size of Great Britain—amongst 
many Queensland tribes and in a large part of West Australia. 
It is now too late to secure reliable information, in regard to 
matters such as this, from any part of Australia where the 
natives have been at all closely in contact with whites, but, 
though the belief was first described in connection with the 
Arunta tribe, it has now been shown to be widely prevalent 


1 L, Tauxier, Ze Noir du Soudan,  Gagou, p. 207. 
p- 319. 3 L. Tauxier, of. cit. p. 224. 
2 L, Tauxier, Nègres Gouro et 4 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 99 sqq. 
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over the continent, and I have little doubt but that at one time 
it was universally held among Australian tribes. From my 
own personal experience I know that it is, or was, held by 
the Urabunna tribe inhabiting the country on the West and 
North-West of Lake Eyre ; by the Arunta that extends to the 
north of the Urabunna up to and beyond the Macdonnell 
Ranges ; by the Kaitish and Unmatjera tribes whose territory 
extends beyond Barrow Creek; by the Warramunga tribe 
inhabiting the country northwards to and beyond Tennant’s 
Creek ; by the large Worgai tribe out to the east of the latter, 
towards the Queensland border ; by the Tjingilli tribe, whose 
country centres in Powell Creek ; by the Umbaia, Nganji, 
Binbinga, Mara, Anula, Mungarai, Nullakun, and other 
tribes, extending eastwards from the telegraph line to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria and occupying the vast area drained by 
the Roper, Macarthur, Limmen, Wickham, and other rivers ; 
by the Djauan and Yungman tribes ; north of the Tjingilli ; 
by the Waduman, Mudburra, and other tribes along the 
Victoria and Daly rivers running westwards ; by the Kakadu, 
Iwaidja, and allied tribes inhabiting the northern littoral, 
and by the natives on Bathurst and Melville Islands.” 1 

A precisely similar belief as to conception in a woman 
being caused, not by the intercourse of the sexes, but by the 
entrance of a spirit (Baloma) of a dead person into her womb, 
was discovered by Professor Malinowski to prevail universally 
among the natives of the Trobriand Islands, to the east of 
New Guinea.? 

So again among the Merinas, a tribe of Madagascar, when 
a woman is not pregnant for some time after her marriage, 
she consults the mpzs¢k¢dy or diviner, then the wise woman. 
The diviner, after drawing the omens, tells her which of the 
ancestors of her family are displeased with her, and what 
offering or what sacrifice she must make to appease their 
anger, for they believe generally that the commerce of the 
sexes is not indispensable, and that conception is the work of 
God and the ancestors.® 


* Baldwin Spencer, Wative Tribes Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
of the Northern Territory of Australia, Institute, xlvi. (1916), 406 sgg. 
Pp- 263 sg. 3 A. and G. Grandidier, #¢hno- 
2? B. Malinowski, “ Baloma,” in graphie de Madagascar, iv. 24 5: 


CHAPTER XXXII 
VOLCANIC RELIGION 


ELSEWHERE I have given some account of the worship which 
is paid to inflammable gases issuing from the ground at Juala- 
mukhi in the Lower Himalayas. I can now supplement the 
description of it by an earlier and somewhat fuller account of 
the worship. ‘‘ Jwala-mukhi is about five kos to the north- 
west of Nadaun, and is situated upon an elevated nook 
immediately under the mountain of Caanga. It is a place of 
great sanctity in the estimation of the Hindus, and pilgrims 
come hither from all parts of India. Its holiness is owing to 
the inflammable gas which issues in various apertures in a 
temple dedicated to Devi, the wife of Mahadeo, who, as 
identical with the mysterious fire, is also called Jwala-mukhi, 
the goddess from whose mouth flame is exhaled. The vents 
through which the ignited gas, that is always burning in the 
temple of Devi, issues, are several in a shallow trough excavated 
on the floor, one in the north-western angle, and two others 
on the outside of the wall: there are also some in a well in a 
small detached building. Observing the water in this well 
apparently free from vapour, I applied a lighted wick to it, 
and the surface was immediately ignited, though but for a 
short period. The same test showed the exhalation of gas 
from several of the apertures which were seemingly quiescent. 
There was no smoke and but little smell. The interior of the 
temple was, indeed, blackened by smoke, but this had been 
generated by the offerings of Devi’s worshippers, who place 
butter, sugar, and incense near the flame from the apertures 
as burnt-offerings to the goddess. The attendant Brahmans 
were very civil and allowed me to make what experiments I 
pleased. When a flame proceeded from any aperture longer 
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and brighter than usual, an exclamation of Az Jwala arose 
from the adoring multitude. The temple was about twenty 
feet square, not in any way remarkable for its architecture, 
except that the columns were without capitals, and were more 
massive than any I remember to have seen in Hindustan.” 1 

At a place called “ Fire-Cape ” (Tandjoeng Api) on the 
coast of Celebes flames issue from the ground, and the natives, 
who are Toradyas, stand in great awe of these flames, and 
allow living fowls to fly as offerings to the divinities of the fire.” 

Among the Basoga, a tribe inhabiting the northern shore 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, in the Central district of the country 
“ Kitaba is the god of earthquakes, he is regarded as 
present in the form of a great stone or rock. A shrine is built 
beside this rock to receive offerings and is the place to which 
people go to pray to the god. Sometimes men disappear from 
the district and are said to have been spirited away by the god. 
Fowls and goats are offered at the rock, the blood is poured 
on the ground by the shrine, and the head of the goat or fowl 
sacrificed is buried by it. The meat is cooked and eaten in 
the vicinity of the rock. 

“ Sometimes the god is said to journey through the land 
and to cause the earth to quake, as he passes on his way. He 
is always followed by another god, Kibaho, who is greatly 
feared, because plague or sickness of some kind will almost 
be sure to happen, unless it can be averted. When, therefore, 
Kitaba passes, medicine-men set to work to avert the evil 
which his follower will cause. He passes, they say, from 
Mount Elgon to Lake Kyoga, and they call upon the people 
to cut a path for the god Kibaho that he may pass as rapidly 
as possible. In each sub-district the people cut down the grass 
and shrubs and smooth a road some ten feet wide, while 
others bring food and place it at the border of their territory 
to be carried on by those in the next sub-district. This road 
is said to expedite the god and to carry him through to Lake 
Kyoga without doing any harm. The people of the next 
region take up the work and pass on the food to their boundary; 
and in this manner the path is made and the food is carried 


1 W. Moorcroft and G. Trebeck, don, 1841), i. 69 sgg. 
Travels in the Himalayan Provinces 2 N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, of. 
of Hindustan and the Panjab (Lon- cit. i. 71. 
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on with the additions from each sub-district, until Lake 
Kyoga is reached. There a canoe is ready, and the food is 
put into it and rowed to an island where a priest takes the 
food and offers it to the god by scattering it upon the water. 
This offering averts plague and death.” 1 

The Kukis of Assam think that an earthquake is caused 
by the underground folk shaking the earth in order to ascer- 
tain whether there are still people alive on the surface of the 
ground. So when they feel the tremor of an earthquake they 
shout “ Alive! Alive ! ” to reassure the underground folk.? 

All the Friendly Islands of the Pacific “ are subject to 
earthquakes, which are both frequent and violent... . One 
of the gods (some say Maui, and others say Lofia) is said to 
be reposing in the heart of the volcano at Tofua, and that the 
earthquake is either caused by the excessive nodding of the 
deity, or by the act of turning from the one side to the other, 
when too much irritated by the effects of his fiery bed. 
Whichever it may be, the natives invariably raise a great 
shout, during the continuance of the tremulous motion, for 
the purpose of thoroughly awakening the Plutonic deity, 
lest his nodding and uneasiness should, unhappily, overturn 
the world altogether. The custom still prevails ; although 
the belief of the native mind as to the supposed cause of the 
earthquake has long since been abandoned.” °’ 

In the Persian province of Rey, to the south of the Caspian, 
there is a lofty mountain, called Donbawend or Demavend, 
from the top of which a sulphurous vapour, accompanied 
sometimes by smoke and flames, is seen to issue from a num- 
ber of holes in the ground. The popular opinion is that these 
are caused by the breathing of a certain Biourasf who was 
imprisoned in a cave on the mountain long ago, and whose 
groans can still be heard at the mouth of the cavern. Others 
will have it that the fiery breath comes from the mouths of the 
fallen angels whom King Solomon imprisoned there in the 
cave; but we are not told that the people pay any homage, 
either to Biourasf or to the bad angels.* 


1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, Central Polynesia (London, 1865), 


pp. 250 sq. pp. 114 sq. 
2 J. Shakespear, The Lushet Kuki 
Clans, p. 184. 4 Barbier de Meynard, Diction- 


3 T. West, Ten Years in South- naire de la Perse, pp. 235 sqq. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE GARDENS OF ADONIS 


ELSEWHERE we have seen that the ancient gardens of Adonis 
have their analogy in modern India.! I may here quote some 
fresh evidence on the subject. Speaking of the Kurmis in the 
Central Provinces, who are the predominant cultivating caste 
of Hindustan, Mr. Russell says: “ Thesowing of the /awaras, 
corresponding to the Gardens of Adonis, takes place during 
the first nine days of the months of Kunwar and Chait (Sep- 
tember and March). The former is a nine days’ fast preced- 
ing the Dasahra festival, and it is supposed that the goddess 
Devi was during this time employed in fighting the buffalo- 
demon (Bhainsasur), whom she slew on the tenth day. The 
latter is a nine days’ fast at the new year, preceding the 
triumphal entry of Rama into Ajodhia on the tenth day on his 
return from Ceylon. The first period comes before the sow- 
ing of the spring crop of wheat and other grains, and the 
second is at the commencement of the harvest of the same 
crop. In some localities the /awaras are also grown a third 
time in the rains, probably as a preparation for the fuari ? 
sowings, as juarz is planted in the baskets or ‘ gardens’ at 
this time. On the first day a small room is cleared and white- 
washed, and is known as the diwala or temple. Some earth 
is brought from the fields and mixed with manure in a basket, 
and a male member of the family sows wheat in it, bathing 
before he does so. The basket is kept in the diwala and the 
same man attends on it throughout the nine days, fasting all 
day and eating only milk and fruit at night. . . . During the 
period of nine days, called the Naoratra, the plants are 

1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 241. 2 Sorghum vulgare, a large millet. 
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watered, and long stalks spring up. On the eighth day the 
hom or fire offering is performed, and the Gunias or devotees 
are possessed by Devi. On the evening of the ninth day the 
women, putting on their best clothes, walk out of the houses 
with the pots of grains on their heads, singing songs in praise 
of Devi. The men accompany them beating drums and 
cymbals. The devotees pierce their cheeks with long iron 
needles and walk in the procession. High-caste women, who 
cannot go themselves, hire the barber’s or waterman’s wife to 
go for them. The pots are taken to a tank and thrown in, 
the stalks of grain being kept and distributed as a mark of 
amity. The wheat which is sown in Kunwar gives a forecast 
of the spring crops. A plant is pulled out, and the return of 
the crop will be the same number of times the seed as it has 
roots. The woman who gets to the tank first counts the 
number of plants in her pot, and this gives the price of wheat 
in rupees per manz.1 Sometimes marks of red rust appear 
on the plants, and this shows that the crop will suffer from 
rust. The ceremony performed in Chait is said to be a sort 
of harvest thanksgiving.” ? 

Among the Bhils of Malwa, a district of north-western 
India, it is customary on the day when they begin their 
autumnal sowing to perform the mock marriage of two wooden 
dolls. All the ceremonies of marriage are performed. As 
soon as the rains commence the dolls are thrown into a stream 
to float away. These dolls represent the deities who control 
the rain. During the Maoratras (the nine days’ fast which 
precedes the festival of Dasahra), a certain grain called jowar 
is planted in seven small baskets, which are then arranged 
thus, two to the north in the names of Chamunda-mata and 
Kachumar, two to the east in the names of Dharm-raj and 
Sharda, one to the south in the name of Rani Kajla, and two 
to the west in the names of Manora and Devi-mata. They 
are sprinkled with water until they germinate. Music and 
dancing are performed round them. The Badwas or witch- 
finders present on these occasions become possessed and 
prophesy. On the Dasahra the baskets are carried with 
music and singing to the nearest stream and floated down it. 


1 “ A measure of 400 lbs.” 
2 R. V. Russell, Zrzbes and Castes of the Central Provinces, iv. 84 sqq. 
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The person at whose house these baskets were prepared is 
obliged to remain bare-headed from the commencement of 
the ceremony. After the baskets have been floated down the 
stream his relatives present him with a turban and he puts it 
on as a sign that all is completed.' 

Again, among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India, “ In 
the month of Bhado (August) seven days before the Karam 
festival,? the Oraon maidens of the village carry two basket- 
fuls of sand to their own dormitory, deposit this sand on the 
floor of their dormitory, scatter over this sand a few handfuls 
of barley-seeds, and cover them over with a thin layer of sand. 
Every night up till the Karam festival on the eleventh night of 
the moon, the maidens sprinkle water over the sand and sit 
up late at night singing songs and watching the seeds ger- 
minating. On the morning following the Karam festival, the 
maidens take up the seeds with shoots sprouting out of them, 
and distribute these germinated barley-seeds to the young 
Oraons of the village who all assemble at the village akhra ë 
at the time and also to such other Oraons of the village who 
may happen to be present at the akhra at the time. When the 
youth have received these mystic presents, the youth of both 
sexes dance together at the akhra. Although the meaning of 
this rite is no longer remembered by the people, it looks like a 
magical ceremony designed to improve the fecundity of the 
young people, and also perhaps to stimulate the growth of the 
standing crops of the fields.” 4 


1 C. E. Luard, Ethnographic Sur- village without touching the ground. 


vey of the Central India Agency: 
The Jungle Tribes of Malwa (Luck- 
now, 1909), p. 38. 

2 At the Karam festival three 
branches of the Karam tree are cut by 
young bachelors and brought into the 


See S. C. Roy, Oraon Religion and 
Customs (Ranchi, 1928), p. 240. 


3 The open space or dancing place 
of the village. 


1 S. C. Roy, The Oraons, p. 243. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE RITUAL OF ATTIS 


ELSEWHERE I have mentioned that at the vernal festival of 
Cybele and Attis, the male worshippers mutilated themselves 
and flung the severed portions of their bodies at the image of 
the goddess, and I suggested that this may have been done 
to hasten the resurrection of Attis and the revival of the 
general life of Nature in the spring.t Some confirmation of 
this view seems to be furnished by certain evidence recorded 
by Mr. Talbot in Southern Nigeria. He tells us that some 
months previously at Idua Oronn, during the time of planting 
the new yams, a man, in a fit of religious frenzy, had mutilated 
himself, and thrown the severed portions of his body upon 
the newly hoed earth. And Mr. Talbot adds that small 
portions of the male organs removed at circumcision are 
brought down by Yoruba traders and sold in the markets, 
and that these are used as fertilizing agents in farm and byre 
as well as by the hearth.” 

And in another passage, speaking of the Ibibio of Southern 
Nigeria, Mr. Talbot tells us that “ very special and secret 
ceremonies used to be observed when a warrior in the prime 
of life was killed. Only married women relatives were 
allowed to touch the body, which was borne by them into the 
Owok Afai, the part of the thick forest reserved for those who 
have met with sudden death. There wedded women carried 
out rites, during which chants were sung that the virility of 
the dead man might not be lost but go forth to increase the 
fertility of the hearths, farms, and byres of his townsfolk. 

1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 217. 
2 J. Talbot, Life in Southern Nigeria, p. 275. 
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Sacred boughs were drawn over the pudenda, parts of which 
were cut off and secretly buried in the farm or under the 
marriage bed, that so new life might be won, like Isis from 
the body of the slaughtered Osiris,’ 1 

Among the Mossi, a tribe of the Western Sudan, we hear 
of a eunuch priest who, before the French occupation, had 
charge of a tomb of a dead king, and used to sacrifice an ass 
to him every year inthe dry season. The priest took the name 
of the dead king, and was his living representative. He 
enjoyed special privileges. Escaped slaves and persons con- 
demned to death who succeeded in reaching the tomb found 
sanctuary there, and became the property of the priest.” 


1 P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of 2 L. Tauxier, Ze Noir du Soudan, 
Southern Nigeria, iti. 517. p- 596. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
ATTIS AS THE FATHER GOD 


ELSEWHERE I have suggested that the story of the loves of 
Attis and Cybele might be in one of its aspects a version of the 
widespread myth which represents Mother Earth fertilized 
by father sky.! To take here a single example of that myth, 
the Manggerai, a people of West Flores, in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, personify Sky and Earth as husband and wife; the 
consummation of their marriage is manifested in the rain, 
which fertilizes Mother Earth, so that she gives birth to her 
children, the produce of the fields and the fruits of the trees. 
The sky is called /angzt; it is the male power ; the earth is 
called alang ; it is the female power. Together they form a 
divine couple, called Moert Kraeng. Men and animals have 
also sprung from this divine marriage ; indeed they live and 
grow by eating plants, which are the offspring of Earth (alang); 
hence their bodies consist of the produce of Earth and are 
therefore also her children. The prayer which at the opening 
of tillage is uttered by the oldest man of the village amid the 
assembled villagers runs thus: ‘‘O Moeri Kraeng, give us a 
little rain, that the rice and the maize may thrive a little.” 
Further, animals of various sorts are killed and their blood 
used to fertilize Mother Earth. Boiled rice is also offered. 
Afterwards all kinds of games are played.” 


1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, i. 282. Indische Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
2 H. B. Stapel, “ Het Mangger- kunde, lvi. (Batavia and the Hague, 
aische Volk,” in Tijdschrift voor 1914) pp. 163 sg. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
ON HEAD-HUNTING 


ELSEWHERE I have mentioned that among the motives 
alleged by head-hunters for the practice of taking human 
heads is a belief that thereby they promote the fertility of the 
earth and the abundance of the crops.! On this subject I 
may here adduce some more evidence. Among the peoples 
addicted to the practice of head-hunting are the Naga tribes 
of Assam, and of them Mr. Hutton, who knows them well, 
says that: “ All Naga tribes, like the Wa of Burma, regard 
head-hunting as contributive, if not essential, to successful 
cultivation.” 2 And Mr. Mills, another good authority on 
these tribes, tells us that “‘a Naga who takes a head certainly 
wishes to bring home tangible proof of his valour, but he 
also wishes to add to the soul-force of his village by bringing 
home the soul of his enemy. This he can best do by securing 
the head in which it resides. This soul-force will add to the 
general fertility and prosperity of his village.” ? 

Among tribes addicted to the practice of head-hunting 
must be numbered savages who occupy the mountains in the 
eastern part of the island of Formosa. Of them Mr. Davidson 
says: “ Of all the savages in the island the Atayals are the 
most active and aggressive in head-hunting. This ferocious 
practice has entered into their life and plays so prominent a 
part in their whole social system as to have become almost 


1 Attis, Adonis, Osiris, i. 293 sqq. the Wild, i. 241 sgg. 

2 J. H. Hutton, “ The Use of Stone 
in the Naga Hills,” in the Journal of 3 J. P. Mills, “ Certain Aspects of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, Naga Culture,” in Journal of the Royal 
lvi. (1926), 78. As to the Wa of Anthropological Institute, li. (1926), 
Burma, see Spirits of the Corn and of 334. 
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ineradicable so long as a remnant of their old life remains. 
The Atayals consider head-hunting justifiable, in fact 
obligatory,” in certain cases, which Mr. Davidson enumerates. 
The first case which he mentions is: “ to be assured of a year 
of abundance, the heads of freshly killed human beings must 
be offered up to their ancestors.” 1 

The semi-Bantu tribes of Southern Nigeria practise, or 
rather used to practise, the same custom of head-hunting, 
and among some of the tribes offerings were specially made 
to the spirits of the slain that they might not injure the 
fertility of the farms. It is a common notion in this region 
that the ghosts have much to do with the granting of fertility 
to crops and human beings.? Among the Boki, a tribe of 
Southern Nigeria, the skull of a slain foe used to be placed 
on the roof of the house, and beer was offered to it for a period 
of fourteen days. Before the new farms were planted, ground 
guinea-corn was always offered up to the skull, otherwise 
they believed that the produce of the farms would be spoiled.’ 

The Jibaros, an Indian tribe of the Upper Amazon, are 
passionate head-hunters. They mummify the skulls of their 
slain foes and hang them up in their houses. On returning 
from a raid the successful head-hunters have to observe 
strict continence and a rigorous fast for a period lasting from 
several months to two years. At the end of this period the 
tribe celebrates a festival, by way apparently of reparation to 
the spirits of the slain, for they believe that the mummified 
skulls secure for them abundance of goods, fertility of the 
fields, the prosperity of the family and of the tribe, victory 
over their enemies, and immortality. When the crop is not 
abundant, or when the domestic animals do not breed, the 
women hold a festival of supplication, in which they dance 
alone holding each other, while an old man carries the 
mummified skull. If the ceremony remains without result, 
they shave the locks of the mummy, and throw them into the 


forest.4 


1 J. W. Davidson, Zhe Island of 3 P. A. Talbot, of. cit. iii. 849. 


Formosa, Past and Present (London i , , 
and New York, 1903), 565. 4 Dr. Rivet, “ Les Indiens Jibaros ” 


2 P, A. Talbot, The Peoples of in L’ Anthropologie, xix. (Paris, 1908), 
Southern Nigeria, iii. 829. 244 5qq. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE TEARS OF ISIS 


ELSEWHERE I have alluded to the ancient Egyptian belief 
that the annual rise of the Nile about midsummer was caused 
by the tears of Isis mourning for the dead Osiris.t In modern 
Egypt a night about midsummer is called the Night of the 
Drop, because a certain marvellous drop is believed to fall 
at that time into the Nile, and to initiate the swelling of the 
river. The drop is now spoken of as a drop of dew, but of 
old it was probably thought to be the first tear dropped by 
Isis in her annual mourning for Osiris. The observances 
customary on the Night of the Drop are thus described by a 
modern writer: ‘‘ Near Midsummer, it is said, a drop of dew 
of marvellous power is elaborated in the remotest regions of 
the heavens, and falls down always on the same night— 
thence called the Night of the Drop—into the Nile, which is 
at once, as it were, impregnated, and brings forth the annual 
inundation. Many believing people go out to watch for the 
falling of this drop, and are often persuaded that they see it 
shooting down like a star towards the river, now shrunk 
within its narrowest limits. On the same night superstitious 
families number themselves, and make a little representation 
of each of their members in clay or dough. Generally it is 
a mere square lump; but sometimes the head and arms 
are roughly indicated. Of course this is entirely opposed to 
the ordinances of El-Islam, and must be the remains of 
some inveterate popular prejudice—as old, perhaps, as the 
Pharaohs. The object of the ceremony is to ascertain who 
will live and who will die. If the lump remain smooth and 
1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 30 sqq. 
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entire, the omen is fatal; but if it crack, as it always does, 
a good old age is promised. Christian maidens, who are 
very assiduous in the performance of this ceremony, do so 
with a very different object, and wish to know whether their 
husbands will be old or young, rich or poor. This is not the 
only instance in which very similar superstitions may be 
found among the Levantines and the Muslims. Both believe 
that there is some extraordinary influence in the air on the 
Night of the Drop.” 1 


1 B. St. John, Village Life in Egypt (London, 1852), i. 233 sq. 


CHAPTER XXX 
THE STAR OF ISIS 


ELSEWHERE I have shown the great importance which the 
ancient Egyptians paid to the rising of the bright star Sirius 
at sunrise about Midsummer. They identified the star with 
their great goddess Isis, and the observation of its rising 
served to correct the error of their civil year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days, though only after the lapse of fourteen 
hundred and sixty solar years.* 

In modern times the same observation of the rising of 
Sirius at Midsummer was employed by the Bafioti of Loango 
to correct their calendar of twelve lunar months, which they 
did by inserting an intercalary month about every third year. 
As usual, they regarded the intercalary month as an unJucky 
or evil time when the hovering souls were playing their 
mischievous pranks at their maddest. But at the close of 
the month, when the rising of the new moon once more 
coincided with the rising of Sirius at Midsummer, the appear- 
ance of the bright star was greeted with shouts of joy as a 
sign of redemption for the world. This custom was observed 
in the old days, when Loango was an independent country 
under its own king. The king marked every intercalary 
month by inserting in the ground a post or carved elephant’s 
tusk, and the post or tusk afterwards served to ornament his 
tomb, and so to record roughly the length of his reign. In 
modern times the ancient custom seems to have fallen into 
desuetude.? 

1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 33 sgg. 2 Die Loango Expedition, iii. 2. 
PP- 138 sgg. 
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CHAPTER XL 
FEASTS OF ALL SOULS 


IT is a common belief that the souls of the dead revisit their 
old homes once a year, when their friends and relatives 
welcome and feast the invisible guests. Elsewhere I have 
illustrated the belief and the custom by examples,! to which 
I may now add the following. Thus in the Trobriand 
Islands to the east of New Guinea, the spirits of the dead 
(4aloma) are believed to return to their native village for a 
period varying from two to four weeks between the time of 
the ingathering of the yams and the resumption of field 
labour. To prepare for their reception stages or platforms 
are erected in front of the houses, laden with fruit and valu- 
ables for the purpose of gratifying the spirits by the sight. 
In every house food is offered to them, by being laid upon 
the bed, and suffered to remain there for about an hour, after 
which it is given away to a friend by the householder, who 
may not partake of it himself. At the end of the period the 
spirits are sent, or rather driven away. Their departure 
regularly takes place on the second day after the full moon. 
Then, about one hour before sunrise, when the leatherhead 
(saka’u) sings out, and the morning star appears in the 
heavens, the dancing, which has been going on the whole 
night, ceases, and the drums intone a peculiar beat, that of 
the zoba, the farewell roll. The spirits know the beat and 
prepare for their return journey. Such is the power of this 
beat that if somebody struck it a couple of nights earlier, all 
the spirits of the dead would leave the village, and go to their 
home in the nether world (Tuma). The zoba beat is therefore 
1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 51 sgg. l 
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strictly tabooed whilst spirits are in the village. While the 
drums are beating the farewell roll the spirits are addressed, 
entreated to go, and bidden farewell. The words of the 
address are brief: ‘‘ O spirits, go away; we shall not go. 
We will remain.” This solemn farewell is intended to drive 
away the strong spirits, the spirits that can walk. But next 
day, in the forenoon, there is a second farewell ceremony 
when the drums are again beaten. It is called the pem toba, 
or chasing away the lame, and is intended to rid the village 
of women and children, the weak and the crippled. It is 
performed in the same manner, by the same beat, and with 
the same words. To the beating of the drums the procession 
moves through the whole of the village till it comes to the 
point where the road leading to Tuma (the underworld of the 
dead) is believed to start. There the drums cease, and the 
ghosts depart in silence to their own place in the underworld. 
This concludes the Trobriand Feast of All Souls.? 

In East Shantung, a province of China, the people believe 
that the souls of their dead return to their old home on the 
eve of New Year’s Day, and they make preparations for the 
ghostly visitors. The ghosts are supposed to return riding 
ghostly horses, so before each door a block of wood is laid, 
to which the ghost may tie up his horse before he enters the 
dwelling, and straws are spread out in the yard to serve as 
fodder for the steed. On the evening of the second day the 
spirits of the dead are reconducted to their graves by the 
family, who let off fireworks by the way, doubtless to light 
the ghosts on their journey to their long home.? Again, in 
Kan-sou, another province of China, the spirits of the dead 
are thought to return to their old homes for three days at 
New Year. At the end of the three days they receive a formal 
notice in writing to depart. In this the family explains to 
them that they are too poor to maintain them in comfort any 
longer, and that the spirits will find more comfortable quarters 
in heaven or in the temple. To console them for their 
enforced departure the spirits are informed that they will be 
welcomed home again on the thirteenth of the month, to 


1 B. Malinowski, *‘ Baloma”? in 2 P.-A. Volpert, in Anthropos, xii.- 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological xiii. (1917-1918), 1118. 
fnstitute, xlvi. (1916), 370 sgg. 
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share in the Festival of Lanterns. But rich people, who can 
afford it, extend their hospitality to the spirits unbroken from 
the first to the twentieth day of the month. 

In Tibet there is a solemn annual festival of the dead, 
accompanied by the recitation of prayers, the tolling of bells, 
and a general illumination which, on the analogy of similar 
festivals elsewhere, we may fairly suppose to have been 
intended to welcome and light the spirits of the dead returning 
in the darkness to their old homes. The festival was witnessed 
by an English envoy to the court of the Teshoo Lama, and 
he thus describes what he saw and heard. “ In Tibet, as 
well as in Bengal, an annual festival is kept in honour of the 
dead. On the 29th of October, as soon as the evening drew 
on, and it became dark, a general illumination was dis- 
played on the summits of all the buildings in the monastery ; 
the tops also of the houses upon the plain, as well as in the 
most distant villages, scattered among the clusters of willows, 
were in the same manner lighted up with lamps, exhibiting 
all together a brilliant and splendid spectacle. The night 
was dark, the weather calm, and the lights burnt with a clear 
and steady flame. The Tibetans reckon these circumstances 
of the first importance, as, on the contrary, they deem it a 
most evil omen if the weather be stormy, and their lights 
extinguished by the wind or rain. . . . The darkness of the 
night, the profound tranquillity and silence, interrupted only 
by the deep and slowly-repeated tones of the xowbdbut,* 
trumpet, gong, and cymbal at different intervals ; the tolling 
of bells, and the loud monotonous repetition of sentences of 
prayer, sometimes heard when the instruments were silent ; 
were all so calculated, by their solemnity, to produce serious 
reflection, that I really believe no human ceremony could 
have been contrived more effectually to impress the mind 
with sentiments of awe. In addition to this external token 
of solemn retrospect, acts of beneficence performed during 
this festival are supposed to have peculiar merit, and all 
persons are called upon, according to their ability, to dis- 
tribute alms and to feed the poor. This is a festival of equal 
celebrity in Bengal and Hindustan, with both Mohammedans 


1 P. J. Dols,“ La Vie Chinoise dans fos, xii.-xiii. (1917-1918), 986 sq. 
la Province de Kan-Sou” in Anthro- 2 Nowbut: a sort of kettledrum. 
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and Hindoos ; by the former it is called Shubi-bauraut, by 
the latter Cherang-pooja.”’ 1 
In Piedmont “on All Hallows E’en the dead leave their 
graves and return to their own firesides. They are personified 
by the chains hanging over the fire, and when they are raised 
a soul is raised from purgatory, and when dropped the souls 
suffer more. On this day rooms must not be swept, as the 
movements of the broom might wound the soul or send them 
away. A table is set with clean cloth and plates, for other- 
wise the dead persons would be offended.” ? 
1 S, Turner, An Account of an Em- 2 E. Canziani and E. Rohde, Pied- 


bassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama mont (London, 1913), p. 141. 
in Tibet (I ondon, 1800), pp. 318 sgg. 


CHAPTER XLI 
MOTHER-KIN AND MOTHER GODDESSES 


ELSEWHERE I have discussed the system of mother-kin in 
its relation to the worship of the great Oriental goddesses, 
and have expressed a doubt whether the system of mother- 
kin, that is, the system which traces relationship through the 
mother instead of through the father, is ever found in con- 
junction with a system of gynocracy, that is a system in which 
the men are ruled by the women.’ However, a system of pure 
gynocracy is reported to exist among the Valovale of South 
Africa, a tribe of the Marotse or Barotse nation. I will 
transcribe the report without attempting to estimate its value. 
“ The system by which the local rulers of the tribe (the Valo- 
vale) is supplied is interesting. It is a pure gynocracy, and 
as such is probably unique. In most parts of Africa woman 
is practically a slave, a mere drudge. She tills the soil and 
ministers to the wants of her lord and master man, who, in 
many tribes, will not demean himself by taking his meals 
with her. Here, however, we find her in a position of power 
and honour surpassing even the most sanguine aspirations of 
the advocates of women’s ‘rights’ at home. All ‘ princesses 
of the blood’ are chieftainesses in their own right’; their 
female progeny inherit their rights in perpetuity so long as 
they owe their origin to the women of the line. The son of 
a chieftainess is a chief, but here the connection with the 
aristocracy ceases, for neither his sons nor his daughters 
inherit his rights ; they become mere subjects. Doubtless the 
very depraved moral condition of these people has given 
birth to the system, for it is a very wise Kalovale who can 
point with certainty to his own father, whereas he no doubt 
has less difficulty in arriving at a reliable conclusion where 


his maternal origin is concerned.” ? 


1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 207 sq. South to North (London and New 
2 A, St. H. Gibbons, Africa from York, 1904), pp. 7 sgg. 
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CHAPTER XLII 
MARRIAGE OF BROTHERS WITH SISTERS 


ELSEWHERE I have referred to the ancient Egyptian custom 
of marrying full brothers with full sisters, which was prac- 
tised, not only by the common people, but by the Pharaohs, 
and was inherited by their successors, the Ptolemies.! 
The same system of marriage between a brother and a 
sister was practised to a certain extent in the royal family 
of the Banyoro, a large and powerful tribe in the west of 
Uganda. The custom has been recorded by Canon Roscoe 
as follows: ‘‘ Though the Banyoro clans are exogamous, 
this rule does not apply to royalty; for in the royal family 
brothers frequently marry their sisters, and as there is no 
rule to prohibit them from having offspring, they sometimes 
have children by them, though princesses usually kill their 
children at birth. This seems to have been done rather to 
save trouble in nursing them than from any fear or sense of 
guilt. The custom of marriage with a sister is probably 
due to the fact that the royal family belong to some other race 
than the pastoral people, a race who followed the rule of 
succession through the female line, and the king married his 
sister to ensure his son succeeding him. The king had 
usually several princesses among his wives and often had 
children by them, and such children took their places with 
other princes as legitimate heirs to the throne, no difference 
being made between them and the king’s sons born of women 
from pastoral clans. The practice of marrying a near relative 
was usually confined to couples of the same generation, 
though there was no rule which forbad a prince from marry- 
1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii, 214. 
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ing a princess who was either his aunt or his niece; a father, 
however, refrained from marrying his daughter. When a 
princess became a wife of the king, she did not leave him to 
go with some other prince, but regarded herself as his sole 
property. The case was different with princes who married 
their sisters: with them there was no binding marriage 
contract, and a princess was free to leave her brother to go 
to some other prince, if she elected to do so. Such marriages 
being more of the nature of love-matches, the couple came 
together for a time and their union was rather of a secret than 
of a public nature.” 1 


1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, pp. 36 sq. 


CHAP PRER XLilt 
CHILDREN OF LIVING PARENTS IN RITUAL 


ELSEWHERE I have discussed the custom of employing in 
ritual children whose parents were both alive, and I have 
suggested that the custom may have been based on a notion 
that such children had a larger share of vitality than usual, 
and that therefore their presence was regarded as auspicious 
at any rite in which they took part. I have cited examples 
of this custom,! to which I will now add the following 
instances. Ancient Greek ritual appears to have prescribed 
that on the night before her marriage a bride should sleep 
with a boy whose parents were both alive.2 In Africa to 
this day a precisely similar custom at marriage is followed by 
the Banyankole of Uganda, and they explain with perfect 
clearness the motive for observing the custom. I will tran- 
scribe Canon Roscoe’s account of the usage. After perform- 
ing with the bride a ceremony which sealed the marriage 
compact, ‘‘ the bridegroom then returned to his companions 
near the fire, and they continued to drink until about four 
o’clock, when he was conducted to a small hut outside the 
kraal near the gate. The bride was also brought there and 
sat in front of the bridegroom. A cow that had one or two 
calves alive and well was milked, and the bridegroom took a 
mouthful of the milk and puffed it over the bride, who then 
took a mouthful and puffed it over him. A relative of the 
bridegroom, a boy whose parents were alive and well, was 
chosen to drink any milk that was left over. He was called 
Mwana wa chora, and in some cases he afterwards slept 
with the bride and bridegroom for a few nights to ensure that 
the bride would bear healthy children.” Again, at a birth 

1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 236 sgg. 3 J. Roscoe, The Banyankole, p. 

2? Callimachus, Aztra, iii. i. 1-3. 126. 
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among the cow-people of the Banyankole “ the woman retired 
to bed as soon as the afterbirth came away and four small 
boys and girls whose parents were alive and well were sent 
to look for and bring to the house leaves of the trees xyawera, 
kirikiti, and mulokola muhiri. A hole was dug in the door- 
way and these were put in and the placenta laid on them; 
it was covered with more leaves, and the hole was filled up 
with earth which was beaten hard. This was said to ensure 
that the child would grow up strong like the children who 
performed the ceremony, and that its parents would live, 
like theirs, to look after it.” 1 Again, among the pastoral 
people of the Banyankole, ‘‘ when the umbilical cord fell 
from the child, the mother kept it until the husband was 
present. He took a calf and bled it, using only a little blood. 
This his wife mixed with milk and added to it the cord 
chopped very small. The mixture was boiled slowly until 
it formed a cake. A number of small children, who were 
in good health and had both parents alive and well, came 
with a bunch of the purifying herb enyamwerha. A pot 
of fresh water was placed before each child and each dipped 
the bunch of herbs in the water and sprinkled the baby, 
saying, ‘Grow up strong and good.’ The children then 
ate the cake containing the cord and went away.” ? Once 
more, among the Banyankole, after the death of a king a 
ceremony of purification was performed in which a boy whose 
parents were both alive and who himself was in good health 
was chosen to fetch water for the ceremony from the royal 
well. He brought it in a trough, and a princess used it 
to sprinkle her royal brother the new king and the people 
by way of purification.? Similarly among the Bakitara or 
Banyoro, another tribe of Uganda, after the death of a king 
water was brought from the royal well by a boy whose parents 
were both alive and who himself was in good health. This 
boy went at dawn to draw the water and bring it to the gate 
of the royal enclosure. On his way from the well he had to be 
careful not to look behind him but keep his eyes fixed on the 
goal of his journey, where he found medicine-men and chiefs 
awaiting him. The water which he had brought was then 


1 J. Roscoe, of. cît. p. III. 3 J. Roscoe, op. cit. pp. 55 $g. 
2 J. Roscoe, of. cit. pp. 112 sg. 
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used by a princess to sprinkle the princes, the assembled 
people, and the royal cattle by way of purification.* 

Among the Merinas of Madagascar there is a solemn 
ceremony of purification by bathing or sprinkling with water 
on the eve of New Year’s Day. The ceremony takes place 
in the king’s palace, and is intended to cleanse the king and 
the people from the pollution of any offences which they may 
unwittingly have committed during the past year. The 
water for the ceremony must be brought from a certain little 
lake by a man of the Alasora clan, whose parents are both 
still alive. After having served to purify the sovereign, it is 
used to sprinkle and purify all his subjects.? Among these 
Merinas again, when a child has been born, a propitious day 
is fixed by the diviner for carrying the infant out of the house 
for the first time. When the day has come, if the child is a 
boy, a man whose parents are both alive carries it on his back 
clad in a garment of red silk. He makes the circuit of the 
house several times, and as he passes the door he says, 
“ May this child have a long life!” But if the child is a 
girl the same ceremony is performed by a woman both of 
whose: parents are alive.2 Once more among the Merinas, 
on a propitious day fixed by the diviner a man whose parents 
are both alive cuts the first locks of a child’s hair. They 
think that if the hair were cut by a man whose parents were 
dead the child would be an orphan. 

At a marriage among the Toradyas of Central Celebes 
when a bridegroom is brought to the bride’s house for the 
ceremony his sword and betel-pouch are carried into the 
house by a woman or a girl, both of whose parents are alive, 
and who, if married, has never lost a child by death.’ 

Among the Bulgarians, shortly after a birth, the relatives 
are assembled in the house for a feast. They partake of 
cakes which have been baked by a girl of another family 
whose parents are both alive, and who has been invited to 
come to the house for the purpose. The first of the cakes 
which she bakes is given to the mother of the child to eat.® 


1 J. Roscoe, The Bakitara, p. 128. graphie de Madagascar, iv. 284 sqq. 


£ A. and G. Grandidier, “ Céré- 4 Ibid. pp. 289 sqq. 
monies Malgaches” ‘in JZ’ Anthro- ® Adriani and Kruijt, of. cit, ii. 19, 
pologie, xxvi. (1915), 348-352. € A. Strauss, Die Bulgaren (Leip- 


8 A. and G, Grandidier, Zthno- zig, 1898), p. 294. 


CHAPTER XLIV 
BLIND VICTIMS IN SACRIFICE 


ELSEWHERE I have illustrated the custom of employing 
blind victims in sacrifice for the purpose of blinding, by 
sympathetic magic, the eyes of enemies. Some further 
examples of the custom may here be cited. Thus among the 
Banyoro of Uganda, “ should a report arise that an enemy 
was about to invade the country, or when some portion of the 
country had been raided and some people killed and others 
carried away into slavery, the medicine-man procured a 
blind cow, a puppy with its eyes still closed, and a basket of 
food which was carefully wrapped up so that no one could 
tell the kind of food it contained. The animals were killed 
and cut up into small portions and the food was also divided 
into a corresponding number of portions. These were 
taken and buried by every road by which it was possible for 
the foe to enter the country. This was supposed to be 
sufficient to ruin the powers of perception of any expedition- 
ary force, when the members of it stepped over the hidden 
portions of food, minced cow, and minced puppy in the 
road.” 2 Among the Bechuanas of South Africa an “ im- 
portant part of the witch-doctor’s operations is the doctoring 
of armies and hunting-parties. An army before it goes to 
battle has to be prepared so as to be invisible. Before going 
out on an expedition the army assembled at a certain spot, 
where it was met by a doctor, and by a woman bearing a 
winnowing-fan. Keeping her eyes shut the latter rushed up 
to the army shouting out, ‘ The army is not seen,’ while the 
doctor followed her and sprinkled medicine upon the spears 

1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 249 sgg. ? J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p.96. 
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of the soldiers, repeating also the same formula. After this 
they seized a black bull and sewed up its eyelids with a hair 
from its tail, and drove it before them some distance on their 
journey. It was then killed, roasted whole, and every part of 
it eaten, with the exception of the stomach, which was pre- 
served entire with its contents to lead the army to victory.” ? 

Among the Marotse of the Central Zambesi there are 
public charms to preserve the tribe. Sometimes an ox is 
dedicated for this purpose. An ox which has never been 
used as a beast of burden or draught has its eyelids sewn up 
with the sinews of animals, and is then driven among the 
rest of the herd. It is carefully watched and after a time 
killed, and its blood, mixed with other ingredients, is kept in 
calabashes. In war the chief and the leaders besmear them- 
selves with this mixture and wear on their persons little 
vessels containing it.? 

On the same principle, in performing a magical rite a 
person will sometimes close his eyes in order, by sympathetic 
magic, to blind the animals or the vermin against which his 
incantations are directed. Thus among the Ila-speaking 
tribes of Northern Rhodesia a root called Muto is employed by 
a digger of game-pits to ensure capturing game. When he has 
dug the pit he sits by the side of it, closes his eyes, and prays: 
“I am humble! Thou shouldst give me meat, thou who 
hast created this medicine, and hast created animals, and 
created me also, I pray for meat!’’ He throws this medicine 
into the pit. The idea is that as he does this with his eyes 
closed, so animals will not be able to see the pit, but will fall 
into it.? 

Among the Toradyas of Central Celebes at the sowing of 
rice in many families a woman, with her eyes shut, drops a 
few seeds in four holes beside a fig-tree. Her eyes are shut 
in order that mice, pigs, and other creatures that harm the 
crop may not see the rice.* 


1 S. S. Dornan, Pygmies and Bush- the tribe Warutse. 

men of the Kalahari, pp. 303 sq. 3 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, of. 
2 E. Holub, Sieben Jahre in Süd-  citt.i. 278. 

afrika (Wien, 1881), i. 418. He calls * Adriani and Kruijt, op. crt. ii. 250. 


GHAPTER XLV 
MEN DRESSED AS WOMEN 


ELSEWHERE I have noticed a practice prevalent among some 
of the lower races in virtue of which certain men dress and 
act as women throughout life.t There was a class of such 
unsexed beings in Tahiti. They were called Mawhoos or 
Mahoos. These mawhoos chose this mode of life in their 
youth: putting on the dress of a woman, they followed the 
occupations of women, such as making cloth, bonnets, and 
mats. They were subject to the same prohibitions with 
regard to food, and sought the courtship of men as women 
do, being even more jealous of the men who cohabited with 
them. In dress, appearance, and manners they were almost 
indistinguishable from women ; but they were not numerous, 
being almost wholly confined to the courts of chiefs, each of 
whom might keep six or eight of them.’ 

1 Adonis, Attis, Osiris, ii. 253. 1799), pp. 200 sg.; J. Turnbull, 4 


2 J. Wilson, 4 Missionary Voyage Voyage Round the World (London, 
tothe Southern Pacific Ocean (London, 1813), p. 382. 
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CHAPRaR Vv! 
CHILDREN IN WINNOWING-FANS 


ELSEWHERE I have referred to the custom of placing a child 
at birth in a winnowing-fan,! and have illustrated the custom 
by examples, to which I can now add a few more instances. 
In Greek mythology the new-born Hermes is said to have 
been laid by his mother Maia in swaddling bands on a 
winnowing-fan,? and the infant Zeus himself, according to 
Callimachus, was similarly deposited in a winnowing-fan of 
gold.’ 

Among the Chamars, a caste of tanners and labourers in 
northern India, it is customary to place a new-born child in 
a winnowing-fan upon a bed of rice. Again among the 
Brahuis of Baluchistan, ‘‘ most good parents keep their babe 
for the first six days in a chaj or winnowing-basket, that God 
may vouchsafe them full as many children as the basket can 
hold grain. . . . But some folk will have nothing to do with 
a winnowing-basket ; it harbours epilepsy, they say, though 
how or why I am at a loss to think. So they lay the child in 
a sieve, that good luck may pour upon him as abundantly 
as grain pours through a sieve.” 5 


1 Spirits of the Corn and of the 4 R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes 


ila i. § sq. of the Central Provinces, ii. 413. 
2 Apollodorus, iii. 10. 2. 5 Denys Bray, The Life History of 
3 Callimachus, Hymn to Zeus, 47. a Brahut, p. 13. 
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CHARTE REXEVII 


MAGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF GAMES IN PRIMITIVE 
AGRICULTURE 


ELSEWHERE I have discussed the magical significance of 
games in primitive agriculture.! Here I may cite a few more 
cases of them. Thus, for example, in Southern India “ in 
villages in South Canara there are certain vakshasas (demons), 
called Kamble Asura, who preside over the fields. To 
propitiate them buffalo races, which are an exciting form of 
sport, are held, usually in October and November, before the 
second or sugge crop is sown. It is believed that, if the races 
are omitted, there will be a failure of the crop. . . . On the 
following day, the seedlings are planted. To propitiate 
various demons, the days following the races are devoted to 
cock-fighting, in which hundreds of birds may take part.” ? 
Among the Malays “in the ritual of the rice-field there is 
continual reference to ancestral spirits and goblins of the 
soil, the hill, the plain. Accordingly, every three or four 
years before clearing their fields for planting Malay husband- 
men have a mock combat to expel evil spirits. Sometimes 
banana stems are the weapons wielded. Sometimes the two 
opposing parties hurl thin rods with pared flat ends like that 
of an old-fashioned stethoscope across a gully until a blow 
makes the face of one of the combatants bleed and ends the 
fray. It has been suggested that one of the parties in such 
mimic battles represented the forces of evil.” 3 Among the 
Toradyas of Central Celebes on the day before the planting 


1 The Spirits of the Corn and of the  stitions of Southern India, p. 299. 
Wild. i. 92 sqq. 3 R. O. Winstedt, Shaman, Sazva, 


2 R. E. Thurston, Omens and Super- and Sufi, p. 92. 
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of the rice begins, the villagers assemble in the rice-fields 
and spend the whole night in games and dances. One game 
that is always played on these occasions is “ calf-kicking.” 
The young men kick each others’ calves. The game forms 
part of the ceremony of planting: if it were not played, they 
believe that the other plants in the field, maize, cucumbers, 
and so forth, would not grow well. They think that the 
spirits love to witness the game of “ calf-kicking”’ at the 
planting of the rice.? The magical or religious attitude of 
these Toradyas towards the spirit of the rice may here be 
further illustrated in passing by the rules of conduct which 
they impose at harvest upon the person whom they call the 
leader of the harvest. Every household chooses a woman 
from their number to be leader at the harvest: she is gener- 
ally the housewife. The leader has to do all the work alone 
for the first three days. She must observe many taboos in 
order that the soul of the rice, which is in contact with her, 
may not go away. She may not bathe, nor drink running 
water. She may not change her clothes, for the soul of the 
rice might be clinging to them. She may not throw away 
the leaves from which she has eaten rice. She must sleep 
with her legs drawn up, to prevent the soul of the rice from 
leaving her. She may not look behind her, or see a bird 
flying, lest the soul of the rice should fly away ; she may not 
talk for fear of frightening the soul of the rice; and if she 
speaks before or after harvest she must do so in a special 
form of speech.’ 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea “ with the 
harvest begins the great festive season of the people. Two 
games, played as an introduction to one of the great cere- 
monies, seem to be particularly associated with the first 
cropping of the yam gardens, viz. the axzopu and the paru, 
which are rather alike. Amnzopu (from which the name is 
derived) is the ball-like fruit of the ani tree. The game is 
played on the beach at low water, when patches of clay have 
been left on the beach by the falling tide. The players are 
divided into two sides. Each man picks up a lump of clay, 
forms it into a missile with his hands, and aims it at the 


1 N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, of. 2 Ibid. ii. 389. 
cit. ii. 248 sg. 3 Ibid. ii. 272 sq 
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aniopu, which is lying on the beach. When properly hit the 
ball will fly a good distance, and each side tries to drive it as 
far as possible along the beach in their own direction. The 
antopu is generally played just before the harvest, and when 
the cropping of the yam gardens has actually begun, the 
people pass on to the paru, which is played with a ball cut 
from the hard root of the sae tree. The paru is really a kind 
of native hockey, although hardly any kind of rules are 
followed, so far as I could note. For sticks they use long 
very stout branches, and the violence of the game is evidenced 
by many severe wounds and much limping in the village the 
day after.” 1 : 

Once more the Kiwai play the game of cat’s-cradle as a 
mode of promoting the growth of the yams. The custom is 
described and explained by Mr. Landtman as follows: ‘‘ The 
first few yam stalks are usually tied up with strings which 
have been employed for cat’s-cradles (ovova). This game 
may be played at any time, but is particularly common in the 
villages during the growing period of the yams, when almost 
everybody, adults as well, engages in it, the children copying 
their elders or being expressly taught, and afterwards handing 
over their strings to their parents. The first pieces of strings 
with which the yams are tied up are generally treated with 
the usual medicine, fluid from the women’s vulvae. It is 
sometimes sufficient merely to hang pieces of these strings on 
the first few sticks, without actually tying the stalks with 
them, and some people just scatter pieces of cat’s-cradle 
strings in their gardens. In each case, however, the purpose 
is to ‘ help ’ the yam stalks to grow well and twine in the right 
way.” ? The custom is also described and still more fully 
explained by Mr. Riley, as follows: “ Cat’s-cradles—if such 
can be called a game—is played both inside and outside the 
house. It is quite a usual thing to see a group of people, men, 
women, and children, young and old, sitting on the ground 
or on the floor of the house deeply engrossed in making cat’s- 
cradles of an extraordinary character, with nothing more than 
a piece of string or cord. It is very interesting to see the 
skilful manner, in which the hands, fingers, knees, feet, toes, 


1 G., Landtman, The Kiwat Papuans 3 G. Landtman, of. cit. pp. 78 sq. 
of British New Guinea, p. 81. 
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and mouth are brought into operation. There is one part of 
the year when the making of cat’s-cradles can hardly be called 
a game, and that is when the yam gardens are finished being 
planted. It is much more than a game. It is nothing less 
than magic. The object in making the cat’s-cradles is to 
ensure the yam shoots twining themselves round the sticks 
put in the garden for this purpose. In the Old Country you 
would make cat’s-cradles so that the sweet-peas would climb 
round the twigs stuck in the soil. Just as the string in the cat’s 
cradle is twined round the hands of the makers, it is desired 
that the yam shoots shall imitate the string and climb round 
the sticks. There is a cat’s-cradle time and there is a period 
when they shall not be made. At the commencement of the 
turtle-fishing season cat’s-cradles are prohibited. This law is 
strictly observed to-day in the coastal villages. A person 
making them would bring misfortune upon the turtle fishers.” 1 
Similarly the natives of New Ireland play at cat’s cradle, 
especially during the bread-fruit season. Some say that they 
do so in order that the fruit may ripen, but others allege that 
they play the game only as a sign of joy at the plentiful 
harvest of bread-fruit.* 

Among the peoples of Southern Nigeria the principal 
sport is wrestling, “ but with some of the Ibo sub-tribes, more 
particularly the Ikwerri, it is practised as a religious cere- 
mony, with the idea of strengthening the crops by sympathetic 
magic. The onlookers at once interfere should either wrestler 
seem to be growing tired or angry—probably that no ill effect 
should be produced on the reproductive forces of nature.” 3 


1 E. Baxter Riley, Among Papuan 
Head-Hunters, pp. 162 sg. For the 
game of cat’s-cradle in New Guinea, 
see also W. N. Beaver, Unexplored 
New Guinea, pp. 63 sq; J. H. Holmes, 
In Primitive New Guinea, pp. 279 
5gq.; J. W. N. Saville, Zn Unknown 
New Guinea, 102; H. Newton, Zn 
Far New Guinea, pp. 63 sg. As to the 


game of cat’s-cradle in general, see K, 
Haddon (Mrs. Rishbeth), Cat’s Cradles 
in Many Lands (London, 1911). 


2 P. G. Bégerhausen, “ Fadenspiele 
in Matupit, Neupommern ” in 4z- 
thropos, X.-xi. (1915-1916), 908 sgg. 

? P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of 
Southern Nigeria, iii. 816. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
WOMAN’S PART IN PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURE 


AMONG primitive peoples who practise agriculture the common 
rule is that men do the hard work of clearing the land for 
cultivation, while the lighter tasks of tillage, sowing, planting, 
and harvesting fall to the women. Thus among the Kpelle, a 
tribe of Liberia in West Africa, the men clear the waste land 
of trees and underwood, but leave all the rest of the agri- 
cultural work to the women, who do the sowing, planting and 
harvesting of the rice and the other field fruits. Accordingly 
the wife speaks of the farm as “ her farm,” and her husband 
says that he “ makes the farm ready for his wife.” 1 Among 
the Gagou, a tribe of the Ivory Coast in West Africa, the 
cultivation is migratory, a fresh patch of land being cleared 
every year from the forest. The clearing of the ground is 
done by the men alone; but they leave all the rest of the 
agricultural work to the women, who sow, weed, and harvest 
alone without help from their husbands. Each woman works 
in the field of her husband. When the husband has several 
wives they work together in the field.? Among the Gouro, 
another tribe of the Ivory Coast, it was formerly the women 
who did all the agricultural work except the clearing of the 
ground, which was reserved entirely for the men. But to-day 
the men begin to take a small part in field work in addition to 
the labour of clearing the ground.’ 

Among the peoples of Southern Nigeria “in the greater 
part of the country the men cut the bush, z.e. fell the small 


1 D. Westermann, Die Kpelle, pp. Gagou, pp. 132, 134. 
68 sq. 3 L, Tauxier, of. cit. 165. 


2 L. Tauxier, Mégres Gouro et 
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trees and burn down the larger ones; clear the ground, dig 
it up into mounds or heaps, for the yams ; collect the sticks or 
props on which the vines of the yams, beans, etc. should climb, 
and cut the canes from which the tie-tie is made for fastening 
up the growing plants. They construct the racks in which 
the yams are stored and attach them to these; they usually 
also do the rough work of preparing the ground for the 
women’s crops. As a rule, the women and children do the 
rest—plant corn, yams, coco-yams, and all the lesser crops, as 
well as sometimes the plantains, and are solely responsible for 
the weeding. In some regions they are helped by slaves, in 
others these latter are confined to the men’s work. Some 
parts of the farms, chiefly those containing coco-yams or 
corn, are accounted as the property of the women. On the 
whole, women do the least work among the Yoruba and Ibo— 
in the Ika country they hardly do any farming at all—and the 
most among the Semi-Bantu and Bantu. In some of these 
latter tribes they undertake the entire farm work except the 
clearing of the bush, and, in places, the construction of the yam 
heaps—-a state of affairs no doubt mainly due to the fact that 
so much time was spent by the men in hunting and fighting.” 1 
Among the Baya, a tribe on the borders of the Cameroons, 
the parts which the men and women play in agricultural 
labour are quite distinct. The man creates the plantation by 
cutting down the trees of the forest, the woman turns the soil, 
prunes the plants, and gathers in the harvest.? In Loango, 
if a man is poor, he cuts down with his own hand the trees and 
bushes to make a farm for his wife ; but he thinks it beneath 
his dignity to turn up the soil or to carry water. These tasks 
he leaves to women or to slaves.® 

Among the Lesa, a tribe of the Belgian Congo, when a 
man wishes to reclaim land for cultivation, he may clear a 
corner of the forest for the purpose. All the work done in 
felling the trees and cutting down the underwood is his. 
His wife cleans up and plants the ground thus regained from 
the forest. The plantations made in the plain are entirely 
the work of the women, and it is the women who maintain 


1 P. A. Talbot, Zhe Peoples of ique des Baya” in L’ Anthropologie, 
Southern Nigeria, iii. 907. xxvi. (1915), ITO. 
* A. Poupon, “ Etude ethnograph- è? Die Loango- Expedition, iii. 2,213. 
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the fields and harvest the crops. Among the Wangata, 
another tribe of the Belgian Congo, in agricultural work it is 
the man who fells the trees, lops off the branches, burns the 
heap of fallen branches, and trims the trunks of the larger 
trees that are left standing. When this has been done the 
women take possession of the land reclaimed by their hus- 
bands. They set to work, and clean the ground with the 
hoe and the knife and plant in it the little sticks of cassava. 
But when she has done so she has not finished her task. 
Round the sticks of cassava she digs up the soil, throwing 
it into a heap. And between the sticks of cassava she gener- 
ally plants maize. The maintenance of the fields, like their 
establishment, is the work of the women. It is they who 
harvest the ripe maize and the cassava, according to the 
needs of their families. Besides this the Wangata plant 
banana trees : it is usually the men who establish the planta- 
tions but the women who maintain them.’ 

In the Embu, a Bantu tribe inhabiting the southern slopes 
of Mount Elgon in Kenya, many men are supposed to possess 
rights over large areas of forest, and any one who desires to 
clear a patch of the forest must first obtain leave from the 
owner which he generally does by a small payment, such as a 
large pot of beer. “ The working tenant having thus ac- 
quired his land, it becomes necessary to clear it and bring 
it under cultivation. The heavier work of this, such as the 
felling of trees, the destruction of bush and the eradication 
of roots and stones, falls to the man, but once cleared and 
fit for cultivation it is the woman who begins to have an 
interest in it. The husband must clear and prepare the land, 
but it is the wife who sows and reaps the crop. She thus 
obtains a very definite right to the produce of the field, and this 
is generally recognized, though naturally the right is a short- 
lived one, depending uponthe crop. Nevertheless the woman’s 
right in any field is fully admitted, and she carries it with her in 
case of marriage or removal to another home.” ® Among the 
Ila-speaking tribes of Northern Rhodesia the present methods 
of cultivation are extremely wasteful, both of labour and land. 


1 M. Baeyens, Les Lesa, 23. 3 G. St. J. Orde Browne, The Van- 
2 Lieut. Engels, Les Wangata (Paris, ishing Tribes of Kenya, 66. 
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When a man desires to reclaim a piece of land for cultivation 
he generally chooses a patch in the forest that commends 
itself to him and to his wife, arguing that if it grows timber 
it will also grow grain. Then he, ‘‘ before winter is too far 
advanced, in order that the hot months before the rains may 
render the woods combustible, armed with a small hatchet, 
lops off all the branches of each tree in the field and then 
piles them carefully around the base. After allowing them 
to dry for two or three months he sets fire to the heaps, and 
the ground is free for the wife to commence her labours. 
The charred stumps of the trees are left standing. While 
the native is aware of the fertilizing power of the ash, it must 
be admitted that he utilizes fire as the readiest method of 
getting rid of the timber. When the sweet scent of the violet 
blossoms of the mufufuma tree fills the air and the Pleiades 
are visible in the East after sunset, the wife recognizes that 
the time has come for her to commence her labours. As- 
sisted by the members of her household she starts to hoe the 
ground, stacking the grass and rubbish in large heaps until 
dry enough to burn, her husband meanwhile hoeing his own 
little patch. As soon as the ground is hoed it is sown. The 
seed may lie in the ground two or three weeks waiting for 
rain, and as a result sprouts readily after a good shower.” 1 
The Mambettu, a large tribe of Central Africa, “ are 
more agricultural than warlike ; favoured as they are with a 
fertile soil, an extraordinary abundance of bananas, manioc, 
and sweet potatoes, the cultivation of which does not require 
much trouble. The women do all the field labour with the 
exception of the general preparation of the soil and the burn- 
ing of fallen trees and grass, which are done by the men.” 2 
Among the Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea “ ac- 
cording to a direction given the people by one of their mythical 
heroes, as related in a folk-tale, it is the women’s work to 
prepare a garden and the men’s to plant it. But this rule is 
by no means strictly followed. The men, on the whole, do 
the heavier work—for instance, the fencing. The women dig 
the smaller ditches, directed by the men, who go behind and 
make them even and smooth. The planting is generally done 


k E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, of. 2 Major Casati, Zen Years in 
cit. i. 136 sg. Equatoria, i. 127. 
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by both together, except that of the yam, which is regarded as 
principally the men’s concern (being closely connected with 
certain secret myths and rites). The man wraps up the ripen- 
ing banana bunches in leaves, but his wife may cut them 
(though not without his knowledge). Taro and sweet potatoes 
are dug by both men and women. For sago-making the men 
cut down the trunk of the palm and remove the upper part of 
the hard surface wood, whereas the women do the rest of the 
work.” ! Speaking of the same tribe, Mr. Beaver tells us that 
“ as is the custom generally throughout New Guinea, garden 
work is women’s work, that is, the lighter part of it, such as 
planting and digging with the digging stick or shell hoe, and 
weeding or gathering in the crop. Myself I have always 
thought it was the harder part. Once ground is cleared and 
fenced (they do not always fence in the Downs country) the 
man’s job is practically over, while bending over taro beds in 
the heat of the sun all day is an everlasting task, to say nothing 
of dragging home heavy loads of food and firewood at dusk. 
The shell hoe is made of a piece of melon shell inserted into a 
wooden handle and kept there by wedges. It is now sup- 
planted by the iron hoe or mattock.” ? 

In Dobu, an island at the south-eastern extremity of 
British New Guinea, ‘‘ the men clear the land for cultivation, 
and dig the ground for yam-planting. The women then plant 
the seed, and weed the garden. As the seeds sprout the men 
fix the poles for the vines to climb upon. The women harvest, 
store, and look after the supplies.” 3 In the Murray Islands 
of the Torres Straits “ the work of clearing the land (z¢ara) 
and preparing it is divided between the two sexes. The 
women clear the undergrowth and cut down the small bushes ; 
the men cut down the big timber if necessary and do all the 
axe-work. Grass-land is generally cleaned by the women 
only, but Mr. Bruce notices that the men now begin to take a 
share in this work.” 4 Among the natives of New Britain 
“the plantation work in the early stages is fairly divided 


1 G. Landtman, of. cit. 68. 

2 W, N. Beaver, Unexplored New 
Guinea, 90. 
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East Papua, ” in the Twelfth Report 
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between the men and women. The men clear the ground 
and burn off. They then turn up the clods and earth and 
other things. The women then go to work with short sticks, 
beating the clods into powder, passing the earth through their 
hands, gathering the grass, roots, etc., out of the soil to be 
burnt. This method of weeding is very effective. From that 
time forward the plantation comes principally under the care 
of the women.” 1 


1 Rev. B. Danks, “ New Britainand Australasian Association for the Ad- 
its People,” in the Fourth Report of the vancement of Science, 1892, 618. 


CilA Pag AEX 
PERSONIFICATION OF THE CORN-SPIRIT AT HARVEST 


ELSEWHERE I have described the Irish custom of cutting the 
last bunch of corn in a field, commonly called the calacht, by 
throwing the sickles at it. The old custom was observed at 
Toome, in County Antrim, as late as 1913. It is reported as 
follows in the Belfast Evening Telegraph. ‘‘ An old harvest 
ceremony, ‘ Cutting the Calacht,’ formerly largely practised 
in Ireland, but now almost extinct, was observed at Toome, 
County Antrim, about ten days ago. It consists in leaving 
the last bunch of corn in the corner of the last field uncut. 
This is plaited and called the calacht. The reapers provide 
themselves with hooks (sickles) and standing back a reasonable 
distance take turns to ‘shy’ at it. The successful candidate 
then places it round the neck of the master’s wife (in this case 
there was no master’s wife, so it was placed round the master’s 
neck) and triumphantly leads her into the house, claiming the 
first drink. After this it is hung up in the centre of the 
kitchen, where a sufficient quantity of liquid refreshment is 
provided for all, followed by a tea and general jollification. 
This is generally known as a ‘churn.’ ‘ Calacht’ in Irish 
signifies an old woman, witch, or hag, who was considered 
responsible for all the misfortunes from which the peasantry 
suffered. She was represented by the upstanding plant of 
corn, and in former times it was customary for the successful 
reaper to bear it in triumph to the farmer’s wife, telling her 
that he has cut down the old witch who has caused her the 
ill-luck from which she suffered, and that henceforth there is 
nothing but good luck in store for her and her household. 
While much of the reason of the ceremony may now be for- 
385 
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gotten it is interesting to note that the important item, z.e. the 
liquid refreshment, still survives, ‘ churns’ as a wind-up to 
the harvest being held in much favour throughout the 
country.” } 3 

This report was sent to me by Mr. H. McNeile McCormick, 
of Cultra House, County Down, who in a letter to me writes 
that Toome, where the custom was observed in 1913, “is a 
district of the County of Antrim on the border of the County 
of Derry. It is about forty miles from Belfast and is one of 
two districts in Antrim where the basis of the population is 
Celtic.” In this report of the custom the Irish name cadacht, 
meaning old woman, is clearly identical with the Gaelic 
catlleach, old woman, which is similarly applied to the last 
corn cut in some parts of Scotland. The reported custom of 
placing the last corn cut round the neck of the farmer’s wife 
points to an identification of her with the Old Woman, or 
Mother of the Corn. 

In India the Oraons of Chota Nagpur observe customs 
at harvesting the rice which closely resemble the harvest 
customs of Europe. Thus “at the rice harvest, the Oraon 
cultivator leaves unreaped on his last harvest-field a few 
stalks of paddy wherein apparently the corn-soul or corn- 
spirit is believed to reside. The Oraon calls this clump of 
rice-stalks the ‘ Field-Guard ’ and believes that it keeps guard 
over the field until the next sowing or transplantation, as the 
case may be. Nowadays, however, this cluster of sheaves is, 
in many places, subsequently taken away by anybody who 
chooses—barring, of course, the owner of the field or any 
member of his family. Even this latter restriction is now dis- 
regarded in some places. In fact, in some Oraon villages, 
the owner himself subsequently brings home these sheaves 
on an auspicious day (preferably a Monday) and describes 
this proceeding as ‘ bringing the Bride home.’ When the 
rest of the paddy (¢.e. unhusked rice) has been threshed and 
garnered, these last-reaped sheaves are taken home and 
threshed, and the paddy grains are carefully set apart to 
serve as the seed-grain for the next sowing. Again, when 
an Oraon has threshed his rice and is carrying it home, he 
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leaves three or five handfuls of threshed rice on the threshing- 
floor. This paddy is called by the Oraon the‘ Burhi Khes’ 
or ‘Old (Mother) Rice.’ It is said that this Corn-Mother 
keeps guard over the threshing-floor until the following 
harvest. This Corn-Mother is usually covered over with 
straw, probably to protect her from the evil eye or from evil 
spirits. Similarly to keep guard over his jack-fruit tree until 
the next fruiting season, the Oraon leaves on the tree the last 
jack-fruit of the season as Mankha-page or Tree Guard.” t 
Again, “ the corn-baby is a general institution in India, 
and excepting Mohammedan farmers I suppose every farmer 
in this land would not dare to winnow without having first 
installed the corn-baby. I should have excepted the Christian 
farmers along with the Mohammedans. I understand on 
inquiry that the baby is made from the last corn reaped. It 
is tied to a bamboo pole and erected in the heap of corn ready 
for winnowing. The grain has been trodden out of the husk 
by the cattle and the mass heaped up in the threshing-floor. 
And on a favourable day when the wind is blowing strongly 
the mass is poured out before the wind, the chaff carried to 
a distance, and the clear grain falls at the winnowers’ feet.” ? 
Among the Palaungs of Burma, “ while the paddy is 
growing, no offerings are made to the spirits; but when the 
harvest is cut, a small quantity of grain is left standing till 
all the rest of the paddy is gathered in to be thrashed. This 
last sheaf is cut by the oldest man living in the house of the 
owner of the paddy-field, and from it a figure is made to 
represent aman. The inside of the figure is made of bananas, 
tea leaves, and flowers ; then water is sprinkled upon it. The 
outside of the figure is made of paddy-stalks, the ears being 
turned inwards; it is then bound round with a wild creeper, 
or with strips of bamboo, in such a way as to represent head, 
body, arms, and legs. It is set up on the threshing-floor and 
the harvesters kneeling before it return thanks for the harvest. 
They then carry it to the house, and place it beside the images 
of the Buddha in the shrine on the verandah, or put it under 
the house. At the next harvest-time, if the figure is still in 


1 S.C. Roy, The Oraons, pp. 441 5g. India, March 8, 1921, addressed to my 
2 T. Kilbey,inaletter dated Mission friend Dr. Rendel Harris, who kindly 
House, Sahagpur, Central Provinces, sent the letter to me. 
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good condition, it may be carried once more to the threshing- 
floor, and again the prayer is said to it; but if a new figure is 
made, the old one is carried to the harvest-field and thrown 
away there.” 1 

Elsewhere I have discussed the custom of the “ Barley 
Bride ” as practised by the Berbers of Morocco. A more 
recent account of it has been given by M. E. Laoust, the 
eminent authority on Berber beliefs and usages. He tells 
us that at the time of the weeding of the fields, when the work 
is approaching an end, the women of a village take a stalk 
of daffodil (asphodèle) and dress it as a bride. They trace 
the eyes and mouth on a leaf of paper, and they put on it a 
sort of wig, made from the mane of a mare and covered with a 
silk handkerchief. This image they call mata. At first they 
merely play with it among themselves. Then they carry it 
round the fields in procession, repeating a particular song 
again and again. Soon they see coming to them the horse- 
men of the village, and among them the conqueror of the 
preceding year, to whom they confide the image. This 
horseman rides off with the doll, followed by almost all the 
others, who dispute the possession of it with him. It is part 
of the game for him who is in possession of the doll to give 
it up to any other who is quick enough to pass him. Then 
the conqueror of the preceding year himself takes part in the 
pursuit. Meanwhile the women cease not to call out “ Here 
is Mata! Here is Mata! Her black eyes ablaze!” The 
horsemen ride over the fields, trampling them down ruth- 
lessly, till other bands of horsemen from other villages 
arrive on the scene and throw themselves into the struggle 
for the possession of the doll. After that the horsemen of 
the whole village unite in their efforts to retain the doll, and 
to prevent it from being carried off by a stranger horseman 
from another village. The racers redouble their efforts, 
encouraged by the acclamations of the women, who, from 
the heights of hills or perched on the roofs of their villages, 
follow with their eyes the passionate evolutions of the horse- 
men of which Mata is the prize. The confusion becomes 
complete and the contest only ends when the most adroit 
of the competitors succeeds in disentangling himself from the 
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crowd and in carrying off the doll to his own village. The 
horsemen of the village who have lost the doll return crest- 
fallen and shamefaced, admitting sadly that they will have 
no harvest that year. With regard to the explanation of the 
custom M. Laoust informs us that the natives agree in re- 
garding the image of Mata as the Bride of the Fields and the 
ceremony as her marriage, but he himself is inclined to be- 
lieve that in earlier times the Bride of the Fields was a real 
woman, and the Bridegroom a real man, who by their union 
were believed to fertilize the fields through sympathetic 
magic. 

Elsewhere I have described the Malay ritual of the rice- 
baby. A fuller account of it has since been published by Mr. 
Winstedt, from which I may extract some additional par- 
ticulars. When the crop is ripe for harvest, a magician has 
to take the souls of the rice. For two evenings he walks 
round the edge of the field, coaxing and collecting them. On 
the third he enters the field to search for their host, looking 
about for ears of royal yellow, certain types of freak ear re- 
minding one of a veiled or laughing princess, ears on stalks 
interlaced, ears from stalks with a lucky bird’s nest at the 
root. When he has found a suitable host, he ties seven stalks 
with bark and fibre and many-coloured thread having a nail 
attached to it, and slips the nail into the middle of the bunch. 
Before cutting the selected seven stalks the magician walks 
thrice round them, bidding malicious earth-spirits avaunt. 
Next day at evening he cuts the seven stalks with a small 
knife which he cunningly conceals in his clenched hand ; but 
before cutting he prays to the spirit of the rice embodied in 
the seven ears, addressing the spirit as Princess Splendid in 
terms of fulsome flattery, and beseeching her to come, for all 
is ready. Then, holding his breath, shutting his eyes, and 
setting his teeth, he severs the ears from the seven stalks with 
one cut. Like a midwife holding a new-born child, he puts 
the ears in his lap and swaddles them in a white cloth. This 
rice-baby he hands to the owner of the land to hold. He cuts 
seven more clusters of grain from round the plant whence 
“she” was taken and puts them along with an egg and a 
golden banana into the basket prepared for the baby. The 
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rice-baby is cradled among brinjal leaves, a stone and a piece 
of iron, and under a canopy of cool creepers and bark and 
fibre and coloured thread. The magician smears the seven 
stalks with clay, “ as medicine for their hurt from the knife,” 
and hides them under neighbour stalks that are whole. Then 
after praying to the ancestresses of the rice to establish their 
home in the field, the magician kisses the rice-stalks, and 
heads the procession carrying the rice-baby home. The 
farmer is addressed as the father of the baby and his wife as 
the mother. She and her children are waiting and, as she 
takes the basket from her husband, the woman exclaims: 
“Dear heart! My life! My child! How I have longed 
for your return from your voyage! Every day of your 
absence, every month, all the year, I’ve missed you; now 
you've returned safe and sound! Come! Your room is 
ready!” For three days thereafter the household must keep 
vigil, the fire may not be quenched, the food in the cooking- 
pots may not be finished; no one may go down from the 
house or ascend to it. Thus all the precautions fitting for a 
new-born child must be observed. In Malacca the sheaf 
from which the rice-baby is cut is called the mother: it is 
treated like a woman after childbirth, and reaped by the 
farmer’s wife. 


1 R. O. Winstedt, Shaman, Saiva, and Sufi, pp. 83-91. 


CHAPTER L 
HUMAN SACRIFICES FOR THE CROPS 


In Southern Nigeria down to recent times men and women 
used to be offered in sacrifices to the local fetish or juju both 
at planting the yams and at harvest. The Yoruba of that 
region offered many human victims to make the fruits and 
crops plentiful, and at Ibadan many men and women were 
sacrificed before the kola trees.” 


1 P. A. Talbot, Life in Southern 2P. AL Talbot, The Peoples of 
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CHAPTERE! 
THE CORN-SPIRIT AS AN ANIMAL 


ELSEWHERE we have seen that in some parts of Europe the 
corn-spirit is supposed to take the form of a dog.* A corre- 
spondent, a native of Sanday in the Orkney Islands, writes to 
me as follows. “In Orkney in my childhood the harvest 
customs you mention still went on. There was some laughter 
over the last sheaf, and some attempt to avoid the job of tying 
it. More serious was the last load or sheaf to come into the 
stackyard : I have known young men almost at fists to avoid 
it. The last sheaf was the ‘ bitch.” When one farm had 
finished the ‘ leading-in ’ before its neighbours, the lads would 
make a she-dog of straw and put it on the sly in a prominent 
position about the neighbouring steading, taking care not to 
be caught.” ? 

1 Spirits of the Corn and of the letter to me dated So. School, Sand- 
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CHAEGER Lil 
THE PLEIADES IN PRIMITIVE CALENDARS 


ELSEWHERE I have shown the importance which many 
primitive races attach to the observation of the rising and the 
setting of the Pleiades, especially for determining the be- 
ginning of the year and the seasons of planting and sowing.! 
To the examples which I have there adduced I may here add 
some fresh evidence. 

Thus, for example, in the Shortlands Islands, a group of 
the Solomon Islands, “ when the Pleiades appear on the 
horizon at the nutting season the houses are all hung with 
branches of nut leaves, having nuts on the branches. These 
are offerings to the spirits. They are also regarded as a 
preventive against accidents whilst collecting the nuts, and 
this time is regarded as the beginning of the new year. Should 
the nuts be ripe at an earlier period than that on which the 
Pleiades appear on the horizon they would not eat any of the 
nuts until this took place.’’? The natives of New Britain 
used to plant when the Pleiades appeared in a certain position 
in the sky. To the natives of the D’Entrecasteaux archi- 
pelago, to the south-east of New Guinea, the best known of 
all the constellations is the Pleiades, which is called yavunuga. 
The natives often date their yam harvest from the time when 
the Pleiades appear in the east in the early evening till the 
time when they have moved over to the west.4 With regard 
to the natives of the Marquesas Islands in the Pacific we are 


1 Spirits of the Corn and of the 3 G. Brown, of. cit. 325. 
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told that “ the constellation of the Pleiades held an important 
place in the heathen mythology. Its appearance on the 
horizon at sunset, about the middle of December, determined 
the commencement of the new year. When at sunset the 
constellation was invisible, the second half of the year was 
supposed to have commenced. The reappearance of the 
Pleiades on the horizon at sunset was in many of the islands 
a season of extravagant rejoicing, and was welcomed with 
frantic dances and discordant shell-music.”! In the Man- 
daya tribe of the Davao district of Mindanao, one of the 
Philippine Islands, ‘‘ about November first, when a group of 
seven stars called poyo poyo appears in the west, it is a signal 
for all who expect to clear new land to begin their labours. 
By December first this constellation rises straight above and 
it is then time to plant. This is further confirmed by the 
appearance of a star known as sabak. If any have delayed 
their planting until the middle of December they are given a 
last warning when the stars forming Bayatik appear.” ? We 
may safely assume that the group of seven stars to which the 
writer refers is no other than the constellation of the Pleiades. 

With regard to the natives of the Murray Islands in the 
Torres Straits we are informed that “ there are various signs 
to indicate the beginning of the clearing season, such as the 
flowering of the sobe, wiawz, meaur, and kud trees, and the 
ascension in the north-east horizon of the stars Usiam (the 
Pleiades) and Seg (Belt of Orion). Ustam appears first, Seg 
a little later, as when it appears Ustam will be about nine 
degrees above the horizon ; they consider it time to prepare 
their gardens when Seg is first. seen, but they term it ‘ Uszam 
time.’ * For the Eastern natives of Torres Straits “ the 
Usiam constellation (Pleiades) indicates the beginning of the 
turtle season and of early food, and gardens are now pre- 
pared.” 4 

In some districts in Celebes ploughing and harvest times 
are chiefly determined by observation of the Pleiades. With 
regard to the Toradyas of Central Celebes we are told that the 
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time for clearing the land for cultivation is determined by the 
position of a constellation called ‘‘ The Cock,” its head con- 
sisting of the Pleiades, its body of Orion’s belt, and its tail of 
Sirius. The constellation should be at evening just above the 
eastern horizon. Some tribes observe the morning, not the 
evening, position of the Pleiades. The constellation of the 
Cock used to be a real Cock and lived on earth. To explain 
the origin of the Cock another story is told. They say that a 
woman unwittingly married her own son. A great drought 
followed the incest, so that all trees died. The woman con- 
fessed the incest: contrary to custom her life was spared ; 
and she foretold the chiefs that she would be turned into a 
white hen, visible in the sky, and that they were to regulate 
their agricultural labours with reference to her course in the 
sky. Another story is told about “the Cock.” A man 
visited the nether world, and came to the village of Taman- 
kapa (which is also the name of the constellation of the Cock). 
The people of the village initiated him in the secrets of agri- 
culture, and told him how to determine the agricultural 
seasons by the position of the constellation in the sky. When 
he returned home he imparted all that he had learned to his 
fellow villagers.1 

Among the Malays of Perak and Kedah the time of plant- 
ing the rice-seed is determined by observation of the Pleiades. 
“ When at 4.30 A.M. or thereabouts a few grains of rice slip off 
the palm of the hand, the arm being outstretched and pointed 
at the constellation, or when, the arm being so directed, the 
bracelet slides down the wrist, it is considered to be time to 
put down the rice nursery.” ? 

In Africa, among the tribes on the eastern shores of Lake 
Tanganyika, the constellation of the Pleiades bears the name 
of Boulimiro, from the verb koulimira, to cultivate, because 
its stars begin to appear in the east in the evening at the time 
of the first rains and the first agricultural work. The same 
stars are at the zenith for the harvest of maize, and they set 
with the sun in the west as they harvest the sorghum or Indian 
millet, the last fruit of the year. We have already seen that 


1 Adriani and Kruijt, of. cit. ii. and Sufi, pp. 77 sq. 
234 $94. 3 Mgr. Lechaptois, Aux Rives du 


3 R. O. Winstedt, Shaman, Saiva, Tanganyika, p. 213. 
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among the Ila-speaking tribes of Northern Rhodesia the 
appearance of the Pleiades in the east after sunset gives the 
signal for the women to begin their agricultural labours.’ 
Among the Bakongo of the Lower Congo the Pleiades are 
regarded as “‘ the caretakers who guard the rain’ (Wdunda- 
lunda zalunda mvula). It is thought that the rain comes 
from the Pleiades, and if, at the beginning of the rainy season, 
this constellation is clearly seen, the natives expect a good 
rainy season, z.e. sufficient rain for their farms without a 
superabundance.2, Among the Thonga or Ronga of South- 
east Africa the Pleiades are the only constellation that bears a 
native name. ‘“ They call it shzrzmelo, the one which an- 
nounces the tilling season, because, in fact, in the lands 
situated in the Tropic of Cancer, it rises in July or August, 
when tilling is resumed.” 3 ‘‘ The Hottentots paid consider- 
able attention to certain stars or groups of stars, and dated the 
seasons from the rising and setting of the Pleiades. Mothers 
would lift their babies up so that they might stretch their little 
hands to them. When the Pleiades appeared above the 
horizon they would begin to dance, and pray that they might 
give them abundance of food.” 4 

In South America the Pleiades are known by all the natives 
of Guiana. They salute their return to the horizon with joy 
because it coincides with the beginning of the dry season. 
Their disappearance about the middle of May is accompanied 
by an outburst of rainy weather. Among the heathen 
Guanas or Huanas of Albuquerque on the upper Paraguay 
river there is much respect shown for the god of the sun, but 
much more for a small constellation which they call the seven 
stars, and of which they celebrate the appearance at a certain 
part of the firmament by an annual festival.6 These seven 
stars are no doubt the Pleiades. 

Among the Chorotis, an Indian tribe of the Gran Chaco, the 
time of sowing begins after the appearance of the Pleiades.’ 


1 See above, p. 382. 

2 J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive 
Bakongo, p. 294. 

3 H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 
African Tribe, ii. 309. 

t S. S. Dornan, Pygmies and Bush- 
men of the Kalahari, 215. 


5 J. Crevaux, Voyages dans I’ Amér- 
īque du Sud (Paris, 1883), 215. 

€ F. de Castelnau, Expédition dans 
les parties centrales de l Amérique du 
Sud (Paris, 1850-1851), ii. 398 sg. 

7 E. Nordenskiöld, Jndianerleben 
(Leipzig, 1912), 52. 
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The Chiriguanos, another Indian tribe of the Gran 
Chaco, call the seven stars of the Pleiades ychu. It is 
for them the most important constellation. When they first 
become visible on the horizon in the early morning, it is the 
proper time for the sowing of maize.1 Among the Indians 
in the valley of the Amazon it is said that during the first few 
days of the appearance of the Pleiades, while they are still 
low, birds, and especially fowls, roost on low branches or 
beams, and that the higher the constellation rises, the higher 
the birds roost also. These stars bring cold and rain: when 
they disappear the snakes lose their poison. The canes used 
for arrows must be cut before their appearance, or else the 
arrows will be worm-eaten. The Pleiades disappear, and 
appear again in June. Their appearance coincides with the 
renewal of the vegetation and of animal life. Hence the 
legend says that everything that has appeared before the 
constellation will be renewed, that is, its appearance marks 
the beginning of spring.” 

1 E. Nordenskiöld, of. cit. 183,259. Reckoning (Lund, 1920), p. 134. 

2 P. C. Teschauer, “ Mythen und Much information on the subject has 
alte Volkssagen aus Brasilien,” in 4n- been gathered by Professor Nilsson in 


thropos, i. (1906), 734 sgg.; and this book. 
M. P. Nilsson, Primitive Time- 
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CHAPTER LIM 
A PRIMITIVE FORM OF PURIFICATION 


ELSEWHERE we have seen that among the Bechuanas custom 
requires every married man to cohabit with his wife as part of 
the ceremony of purification which he must undergo before 
partaking of the new fruits of the season.1_ We may compare 
a somewhat similar rule which requires cohabitation, appar- 
ently as a form of purification, in time of mourning. Thus 
among the Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro in East Africa 
when a married man dies a strange man is sought for his 
wife, who must sleep with her during the days of mourning.” 
Similarly among some tribes of Ruanda, a district to the west 
of Lake Victoria Nyanza, one or two months after the death 
of a husband his widow is obliged by ritual to cohabit with a 
stranger formally but not really at cock-crow in the morning. 
But the cohabitation is not complete; if it were so they 
believe that the man would die.? We may conjecture, though 
we are not told, that the ceremony is intended to cleanse the 
widow from the pollution of death by finally severing her 
connection with her late husband. 

1 Spirits of the Corn and of the 5 P. P. Schumacher, “ Die Tracht 
Wild, ii. 69 sq. - in Ruanda (Deutsch-Ostafrika),”’ in 


? B. Gutmann, Dichten und Denken Anthropos, x.-xi. (1915-1916), 797. 
der Dschagganeger, 135. 
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CHAPTER LIV 
THE MANIAE AT ARICIA 


ELSEWHERE I have referred to the ancient custom of baking 
loaves called Manzae in human shapeat Aricia, and I indicated 
that Mania, the name of one of these cakes, was also the name 
of the Mother or Grandmother of Ghosts.! I learn from a 
correspondent that a similar custom is still observed annually 
at Frascati, in the Alban Hills, not very far from Aricia. He 
writes : “ During Lent the bakers of Frascati sell gingerbread 
cakes in the shape of human figures with three long horns, 
peppercorns for eyes, and a red riband around the neck. 
These, I was told, represent the Devil and are eaten as a 
symbolic renunciation of him and all his works. The custom, 
however, might well be pre-Christian, and the explanation a 
later addition.” ? 

1 Spirits of the Corn and of the sity, Institute for Biological Research, 
Wild, ii. 94 s9q. Baltimore, Maryland, November 17, 


2 Mr. John Rice Miner, in a letter to 1925. 
medated : The Johns Hopkins Univer 
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CHAP TRRALYV 
ATTEMPTS TO DECEIVE DEMONS 


ELSEWHERE I have illustrated the primitive custom of 
attempting to deceive demons by mock burials. To the 
examples there cited I may here add some other instances of 
the deceptions which primitive man attempts to practise on 
evil spirits for the purpose of evading their dangerous atten- 
tions. Thus, speaking of the spiritual dangers by which the 
Shans of Burma believe the life of a young child to be en- 
compassed Mrs. Leslie Milne tells us that: “ If he is a delicate 
baby, or meets with many accidents, his name may be changed 
more than once, to puzzle the evil spirits that are tormenting 
him; all ills, sickness, and mischances come from them. 
Indirectly, the miseries of life are caused by bad thoughts or 
deeds in past lives, the merit acquired in former existences 
being insufficient to ward off the attacks of evil spirits. These 
spirits, fortunately, are easily deceived ; so if a little boy is 
very unlucky his mother may dress him as a girl, give him a 
girl’s name, and call him ‘ Little daughter.’ Perhaps the 
tormenting spirit is not deceived, and the child still continues 
to be unlucky ; so the mother takes him to the jungle and 
hides him under a bush. She leaves him there and tells a 
friend, who has followed her, where he is. She goes home 
and weeps and wails, and announces to all her friends that she 
is a miserable woman who has lost her baby. The father 
scolds her, and tells her that she has been very wicked ; and 
they all agree that a tiger hasstolen the child, and has certainly 
eaten him. It is necessary to make a great noise for some 
time, as, if there is no baby to torment, the spirit will certainly 
1 Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, ti. 104 sgg. 
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be deceived and leave the house. Towards nightfall the 
friend arrives, and says, ‘ See what luck I have had to-day ! 
I have found a baby.’ She shows the child to the mother, 
who says, ‘ What an ugly baby! How cross it looks! How 
different from my beautiful lost baby!’ The friend agrees : 
“It is certainly ugly, but I shall keep it. To take a lost child 
into my home will give me much merit, and all men will say, 
“ Well done.” And my merit shall not die with me.’ The 
mother answers that the mother has spoken wise words, and, 
after thinking over the matter, she says, ‘ Let me acquire the 
merit by taking the baby.’ But the friend says: ‘ No; your 
merit would be less than a sesamum-seed. Your house is 
empty and you want a child to fill it; to take this little one 
would be a pleasure to you, but it would give you no merit. 
I shall keep the baby.’ Then they change the subject, and 
begin to talk about their labours; and probably the child 
begins to cry. So the friend says: ‘ What across baby! If 
it pleases you, I shall sell it to you for one rupee.’ So the 
baby is given to the mother, and is named ‘ Little Rupee,’ or 
‘ Little Found-in-the-Jungle.’ 

“Sometimes this elaborate acting is of no avail, and the 
baby is still unfortunate or ill; so a last attempt is made to 
deceive the evil spirit. The father rolls his child in a mat, 
and carries him to the cemetery ; the mother follows, crying 
aloud ; they dig a little grave; the child is laid in it; the 
earth is heaped upon it—of course the father is very careful 
that the child’s face is left uncovered—and passages from the 
sacred books are recited ; and now, as the baby is dead and 
buried, the evil spirit will surely depart. After a little while 
the baby is taken home, is again called by a new name, and 
has another chance to escape from the evil spirits.” 1 

Similarly among the Toradyas of Central Celebes, when 
a man is at death’s door, then as a last resort his friends make 
a coffin and stuff it with leaves. They say that the spirits 
which have come to carry off the soul will be deceived by this 
into thinking that the patient is already dead and coffined.? 


1 Mrs. L. Milne, The Shans at . 2? N. Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, of. 
Home, pp. 38 sg. cit. ii. 85. 


CHAP DEROLVI 
THE SACRIFICE OF FIRST-FRUITS ! 


IN many primitive tribes it is often customary at harvest to 
offer the first-fruits to the gods, the spirits of the dead, or 
kings and chiefs, before any of the people are allowed to eat 
of the new crop. Thus among the Bagesu of Mount Elgon 
in Kenya at harvest, before any of the new corn is used for 
food, some of the first-fruits are gathered and sent with a 
little of the last year’s corn and a fowl to the medicine-man, 
who offers them to the special deity before any one in the 
village may partake of the new corn.. Such an offering frees 
the village from taboo and enables its members to begin eating 
the new crops of the year.? Among the Shilluk of the Upper 
Nile the first-fruits of the corn or maize are offered to the 
sacred king before the people may partake of the new crop.® 
So in Kiziba, a district to the west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
before a family may eat of the new crop they must send a 
portion of it to the king, that he may be the first to enjoy the 
new fruits.* Among the Wabende, a tribe of Tanganyika, at 
the harvest, when the maize is ripe, each family carries a 
basket of it to the chief, who uses it to brew beer for a general 
feast. These offerings made to the chief are regarded as 
made to the gods themselves. Similarly among the Konde, 
a people inhabiting the territory at the northern extremity of 
Lake Nyasa, “ the first maize cobs are taken to the chief ; 
then each head of a family presents a few cobs to his own 


1 Spirits of the Corn and of the 4H. Rehse, Kiziba, Land und 


Wild, ii. 109-137. Leute, 54. 
2 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, 5 R. P. Avon, “ Vie sociale des 
pp. 167 sg.; zd. The Bagesu, p. 14. Wabende au Tanganyika,” in An- 


3? W. Hofmayr, Die Schilluk, p.312.  thropos, x.-xi. (1915-1916), 104. 
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ancestors ; twins also must be presented with early cobs, and 
it is only then that common people are safe if they begin to 
eat the new season’s crops. . . . In some districts a perhaps 
more primitive ceremony is observed. With a following of 
little children, the doctor goes to the grave of the chief’s 
ancestors, and there roasts a few maize cobs, which he divides 
among the children ; on their return, intimation is made that 
all may now eat the new crops.” 1 

The Bakongo of the Lower Congo offered the first-fruits 
of the harvest to the ancestral spirits, depositing them at the 
shrine. They believe that if they failed to offer the spirits 
the first-fruits, the earth would remain barren, as if it had not 
been sown.” In Klonu, a town in the south of Togoland, the 
people worship a certain great tree, which they believe to be 
inhabited by their principal god, Azago. The people believe 
that all that they possess—riches, children, field-fruits—are 
the gifts of the tree-god. He is also the dispenser of the 
yams, and when the new crop is ripe no one may eat of them 
until the priest gives his permission. They believe that if 
any one were secretly to eat of the new yams before the priest 
had given leave to do so, he and his whole family would die. 
They must wait for the day appointed by the priest, on which 
it is said : to-day the god Azago will eat the yams. As soon 
as they hear of it, everyone prepares for the day: the rich 
buy sheep, goats, and pigs, and the poor purchase hens. 
When the appointed day has come all the animals are 
slaughtered and the yams are cooked. Then everyone goes 
to the place where the tree stands. There the priest lays a 
piece of yam and a piece of flesh under the tree, and prays, 
saying: ‘‘ Azago! To-day thou has eaten of the yams, 
allow thy children to do so also.” When the priest has 
himself first eaten of a new yam, all the people are free to 
follow his example. Then returning to the town they hold 
a great feast which is repeated every year when the new yams 
are ready.® 

The Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia have 


1D. R. MacKenzie, Zhe Spirit- 3 C. Spiess, “ Beiträge zur Kenntnis 
Ridden Konde (London, 1925), 120 der Religion und der Kultusformen in 

2 E. Torday, On the Trail of the Süd-Togo,” in Baessler-Archiv, ii. 
Bushongo, 236 (1912), 64. 
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no such feasts of first-fruits as the Zulus and other southern 
tribes have, but before they partake of the new maize they 
offer some of the cobs to their ancestral spirits. ‘‘ The man 
goes to the field and plucks a few ripe ears of the maize and 
takes them to the village. He strips off the husks and takes 
the cobs to the grave of a certain ancestor. He sweeps 
round the grave and then, kneeling before the grave, says, 
‘ So-and-so, here is some of the maize which is ripe first and 
which I offer thee.’ Having done this he returns to his home, 
and at the threshold of his hut makes another offering in 
the same way: afterwards hanging some of the cobs over 
the door or in the rafters.” 1 

In the Ronga clans of the Thonga tribe of south-east 
Africa when the black Kafir corn is ripe the chief offers some 
of it to his ancestral spirits before he, or the people, may 
themselves partake of it. The great wife of the chief grinds 
the first grains of Kafir corn reaped in the fields. She cooks 
the flour in a pot and pours it into some of the royal powder 
kept in a calabash. The chief takes a little of the food and 
offers it to the spirits of his ancestors, at the main entrance 
of the royal kraal. He prays to them as follows: ‘ Here 
has the new year come! Precede us, you gods, and duma,? 
so that, for us also, Kafir corn may help our body, that we 
may become fat, not thin, that the witches may increase the 
corn, make it to be plentiful, so that, even if there is only a 
small field, big baskets may be filled.” After this every- 
one is free to perform the Zuma ceremony, and to partake of 
the black Kafir corn, but they must do so in a certain order, 
the chief first, then the sub-chiefs, then the counsellors, 
then the warriors who have killed enemies in battle, then the 
headmen of the kraals who have all been summoned to the 
capital. 

In India the Birhors of Chota Nagpur abstain from eating 
the flower or the fruit of the mohua (Bassia latifolia) until 
they have offered the first-fruits to their ancestral spirits,‘ 
and they observe the same taboo for upland rice. Similarly 


1 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, of. Kafir corn. 

cit. ii. 179 sg.3 i. 139 sq. 3 H. A. Junod, The Life of a South 
? Luma, a ceremony which removes African Tribe, i. 396 
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they abstain from eating honey from Dhawaz flowers until 
a few drops of the first find of such honey in its season has 
been offered to the spirits.! Among the Lushei Kuki tribes of 
Assam a little of the first-fruits of each crop is always placed 
on the wall under the eaves, above the spot where the water 
tubes are stacked, as an offering to the cultivator’s parents.” 

In Annam people offer the first-fruits of the rice to the 
ancestral spirits and the guardian spirits before they may 
themselves partake of the new crop. The rice used in this 
ceremony is not the ordinary rice, but rice which has been 
specially planted and tended, that it may ripen for the day 
of the ceremony, which occurs twice a year, between the 
first and the fifth day of the fifth month and the first and 
tenth day of the tenth month. On the day appointed for the 
presentation of the first-fruits to the spirit one or more pigs 
and sometimes several cocks are sacrificed, and their flesh 
is carried with the new rice to the communal temple, where 
both are laid on the altar. The persons who are present at 
the ceremony are then free to take their share of the rice 
home with them and to distribute it to their families.® 

In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, when nuts 
are gathered and yams dug, the first-fruits are taken and 
hung up in the gardens and in the houses ; part is allowed 
to remain there and part is sacrificed to Agunua, the great 
creator god, who is believed to have created all things, the 
sea, the land, men and animals, thunder, lightning, rain 
and storms, rivers, trees, and mountains. When the time 
has arrived for the offerings of the first-fruits, the people 
place them ready, and wait for the signal from the priest at 
Haununu. When the day has come a priest offers the 
first-fruits to a real snake called Kagauraha. Then the 
people of Haununu perform the proper rites, and pass on 
the word to the next village by the sound of the drum. So 
the news is passed on from village to village by beat of drum. 
Then the people of each village take dracaena leaves and go 
in procession to the sacred grove of Agunua. As they go 
they indulge in sham fighting, and sing a song to the effect 


1 S, C. Roy, of. cit. 520. $ P. Giran, Magie et religion An- 
2 J. Shakespear, The Lushet Kuki namites, pp. 300 sgg. 
Clans, 65. 
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that the almonds shall ripen, the pig’s tusks shall curl. 
When they come to the sacred grove, each person plants his 
dracaena leaf in the ground, and they stand round the central 
tree, and one of them builds a platform of twigs and burns 
sacrifices of pudding made from the first-fruits, and they all 
cry aloud praying that the taro when planted may thrive, 
and the banana may bear good fruit. Then they put a 
creeper by the tree, so that in that year all creepers by which 
men climb may be strong and hold them securely, being 
blessed by Agunua, and they put a stone to represent pud- 
dings so that Agunua may bless all the cooking in that 
year, and a crooked stick to represent adzes for cutting down 
trees, that wood-felling may prosper ; and they take a small 
stick and thrust it through a dracaena leaf, and bend the leaf 
over to represent a house that Agunua may bless all crafts- 
men who build houses in that year. 

At Sa’a in the south-east of the Solomon Islands the 
people keep skulls, jawbones, locks of hair, or teeth of the 
departed in a relic-case in the house. Each householder 
hangs up offerings of first-fruits alongside the relic cases, 
and at the offering of the first-fruits of the yam harvest he 
places food therein. In the neighbouring island of Ulawa 
the offering of first-fruits is called todzuhz, where told means 
to put, place, or lay.“ The priest takes two yams which are 
dug for him, and ties them together with sprigs of dracaena 
and evodia laid on them. He ties a bunch of leaves on his 
back, and walks through the village about 4 P.M. down to the 
altar by the beach where he offers the yams. The people 
are all fasting, and they stay indoors and are quiet. The 
one offering suffices for the whole village.” 3 In the Mort- 
lock Islands of the Pacific when the bread-fruit ripens no 
one may partake of it until he has taken the first-fruits and 
offered them to the chief.* 

In Europe the western Esthonians revere a certain deity 
called Tonn or Tonis, whom they regard as the protector or 
guardian of the house and household. A figure of him 


1 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the 4 J. Kubary, “ Die Bewohner der 


Pacific, pp. 80 sq. Mortlock-Inseln,” in Mittheilungen 
2 W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the der Geographischen Gesellschaft in 
South-East Solomon Islands, 178. Hamburg (1878-1879), 32. 
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made of rags and twigs is set up in the house and worshipped 
as the household god. The first-fruits of every crop are 
brought to him as offerings, some beer of the new brew and 
blood of the slaughtered animals, small copper coins for 
new-born animals and some silver coins for a new-born child, 
some of the first milk of a cow after calving, and some of the 
wool of a sheep shorn for the first time. A basket is used as 
a receptacle for the offerings to the god, and at a certain 
time every year it is emptied and cleaned, and the contents 
are immediately buried to leave room for the offerings of the 
next year.? 
1 Dr. F. J. Wiedemann, Aus dem Ehsten (St. Petersburg, 1876), 443. 


inneren und äusseren Leben der 


GEPA PRE RebV lL 
HOMOEOPATHIC MAGIC OF A FLESH DIET 


THE savage commonly believes that by eating the flesh of a 
man or an animal he acquires the qualities and abilities of 
the animal or man. Thus with regard to the aborigines of 
Australia we are told that ‘‘it is the custom tocut portions from 
the soft parts of a dead warrior’s body, whether he be friend 
or foe, and to eat them. The belief is that by so doing the 
brave qualities of the departed soldier will be kept among the 
tribe and will not all be taken away by the spirit when it 
migrates to the ancestral hunting grounds.” Similarly 
the Namau tribes of British New Guinea used to think that 
when a man killed another legitimately, that is, in warfare, 
and ate his flesh, the soul of the victim entered the body of 
the victor, thus enhancing his fighting qualities ; hence the 
need for cannibalism among them.? With regard to the 
Bagobo, a tribe of the Davao District in Mindanao, one of 
the Philippine Islands, it is said that when they have slain 
enemies in war it is customary for all the warriors to make 
at least one cut in the bodies, and to eat a portion of the 
livers of slain foes who have shown great bravery, for in 
this way it is thought they gain in that quality. This seems 
to be the only occasion when human flesh is tasted, despite 
the fact that the members of this tribe have been frequently 
referred to as cannibals. The Indians of California assured 
the French voyager La Pérouse that they did not eat either 
their prisoners or their enemies who were killed in war ; 


1 H. Basedow, Zhe Australian Guinea, 156. 
Aborigine, 189. 3 Fay-Cooper Cole, The Wild Tribes 
2 J. H. Holmes, Zn Primitive New of the Davao District, Mindanao, 94. 
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but that when they had conquered and put to death on the 
field of battle chiefs or very courageous men they ate some 
parts of them, less as a sign of hatred and vengeance than as 
a homage which they rendered to their valour, and in the 
belief that this food would augment their courage.? 

The Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India have a practice 
of eating certain things in order to imbibe their virtues. 
Thus an Oraon sometimes eats the eye of a hare to obtain 
keenness of vision, and the liver of a fox to acquire a musical 
voice.” 

1 Voyage de La Pérouse autour du craft on the Chota Nagpur Plateau,” 


Monde, ii. (Paris, 1797), 272 sq. in the Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
2S. C. Roy, “ Magic and Witch- pological Institute, xliv. (1914), 32. 


CHa GER EVI 
THE PROPITIATION OF WILD ANIMALS BY HUNTERS ? 


BELIEVING that animals like men have souls that survive their 
bodies, the savage hunter and fisher is careful to propitiate the 
animals and fish which he kills and eats, lest the disembodied 
souls of the creatures should take vengeance upon him, and 
he treats the living animals or fish also with great respect in 
the hope of thus alluring them to come and be killed. Thus 
among the Kassounas Bouras, a tribe of the Western or 
French Sudan, when a man has killed a lion, or a panther, or 
a buffalo, or an antelope, or a hyena the medicine-man tells 
him that some misfortune will befall him. Then the murderer 
builds a small house about two feet high in front of his own 
house to lodge the soul of the dead beast, and he offers a 
sacrifice to this soul. The bird called Zouma in the native 
language, which is probably the crested crane, may not be 
killed at all. But if a man should happen to kill it, he must 
build a small house for it and offer it a sacrifice upon the 
house. If aman kills a red ape or a boar he builds a small 
house and makes an offering to it if the medicine-man tells 
him to do so.? Again among the Gouros, a tribe of the Ivory 
Coast, if a man has killed a hind, he hastens to take its skull 
and to offer a small sacrifice over it, in order that the vengeful 
soul of the dead animal may not pursue him. The same 
custom is followed by hunters who have killed an elephant or 
a leopard. The Kwottos of Northern Nigeria fear lions, 
leopards, and all the larger wild animals on account of the 


1 Compare, Spirits of the Corn and p. 327. 
of the Wild, ii. 204-273. 3 L. Tauxier, Mégres Gouro et 
* L. Tauxier, Le Noir du Soudan,  Gagou, p. 204. 
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spiritual power which they believe these creatures to possess. 
This fear, we are told, is at the basc of all hunting and fishing 
magic whereby it is sought to propitiate the souls of animals 
slain, whether the animals are members of a totem species 
or not. 

Captain Wilson-Haffenden received the following account 
of the procedure stated to be adopted at the present day when 
a hunter kills a lion at a place within the political jurisdiction 
of the chief of the lion clan. “After slaying the lion, the 
hunter, before taking any steps to remove it, reports the 
matter to the chief. At the same time he seeks to obtain the 
forgiveness of the latter for having slain his kinsman by the 
offer of presents, including a white cock and beer. The chief, 
on his part, rewards the successful hunter for his valour by 
gifts, usually including a gown and turban. These, incident- 
ally, are among the traditional items of apparel with which a 
senior chief invests a junior on appointment, so that the gift 
may conceivably in origin be connected with the idea of hail- 
ing the hunter as ‘ chiefly,’ owing to his having become im- 
pregnated with the royal spiritual influence of the lion. The 
chief then arranges for a bearer party to go and fetch the lion 
in order that it may be given ceremonial burial. . . . The 
skull of the dead lion is given to the hunter who killed it, to 
deposit on the lion-clan chief’s grave, where he offers up 
sacrifice and prays before it. He beseeches the ghost (eitè) 
of the lion not to harm him for his presumption in killing it, 
saying: ‘O Lion, I give you refreshment to-day, let your 
spiritual power (ofti) not cause me to die.’ After burying the 
lion and before returning to live in his village, the hunter 
retires to the bush for two days, where he performs certain 
further propitiatory and purificatory rites. These include the 
eating of a mixture containing atcha-millet, white beans, rice, 
seven ears of corn and seven ears of maize. To this is added 
palm-oil, and the whole boiled. Were the hunter to neglect 
to perform these rites it is believed he would go mad. His 
fellow-villagers will at any rate refuse to receive him into the 
village until he has purified himself from the oft of the slain 
animal, conceived as still attaching to him. They fear that if 
they do so their houses, food, and all their belongings will 
become contaminated, and the remaining lions come and 
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avenge their comrades by ‘ eating up ’ the village.” * 

In Kiziba, a district to the west of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
itis believed that the earth-spirit Irungu rules over the forest 
trees that grow on the edge of the banana groves, also over 
the rivers and the birds. The wild animals also are his, and 
when one of them is killed, either accidentally or in the chase, 
it is necessary to appease Irungu. All who took part in the 
killing, often hundreds of men, assemble round the dead 
beast, in front of the hut where the priest of the earth-spirit 
dwells. The priest appears with the cut blossom of a banana 
tree. He cuts it in two with a knife, and presses the two 
halves together, after inserting various kinds of wood in the 
blossom. Then he kills a fowl, sticks it and the banana- 
blossom on a spit, and carries the whole into the hut of the 
earth-spirit. As soon as the savour of the roasted flesh begins 
to ascend, the hunters arrange themselves in a line, and, 
headed by the priest, step over the dead animal. Thus the 
earth-spirit is appeased.? Among the Wandamba, a tribe of 
Tanganyika, when an elephant has been killed the chief 
medicine-man, or in his absence the man who has drawn first 
blood, cuts off the tail and the tip of the trunk, burying the 
latter, which is considered ugly and shameful and as unfitting 
to be seen by a woman as the nakedness of aman. Then he 
mounts the carcase and dances, singing, ‘‘ He is dead, the 
rumbling one, he is dead.” Then the others climb up and 
dance and sing, but a man who has not previously assisted at 
a death may not do so unless he is invited by the head medicine- 
man, who first binds a couple of hairs from the tail round his 
neck and washes him. Neglect of these precautions would 
result in the tyro being haunted by the spirit of the dead 
elephant and in fits of madness in which he would suffer from 
the illusion that the beast was pursuing him.® 

Among the Ila-speaking peoples of Northern Rhodesia, 
when the hunters have killed an elephant they perform a 
ceremony, the object of which is said to be “ to prevent the 
ghost of the deceased elephant from taking vengeance upon 

1 Captain J. R. Wilson-Haffenden, on the Hunting Customs of the 
The Red Men of Nigeria, pp. 167 sgq. | Wandamba,” in the Journal of the 
2 H, Rehse, Xiziba, Land und Royal Anthropological Institute, li. 
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the hunters, and to induce it to assist them in bringing the 
same fate upon other elephants. When the elephant is 
dead the hunter runs off and is chased in mock resentment 
by his companions. Then he comes back and climbs upon 
the carcase, bearing ‘ medicine,’ which, after chewing, he 
ejects into the wound and anus; in doing this he crawls 
about over the body. He then stands up and executes a 
dance upon the carcase, his companions surrounding the 
elephant and clapping their hands in greeting and con- 
gratulation. They then proceed to cut up the carcase.” 1 

At sacrificial festivals the Toradyas of Central Celebes 
spear buffaloes to death with many wounds. Buffalo hairs 
are put in a basket with betel, and moved seven times in a 
circle over the slaughtered animal’s head, while words of 
excuse are spoken. This is said to be done to prevent the 
other buffaloes from dying.” 

Speaking of the natives of Uvea, one of the Loyalty 
Islands, Mrs. Hadfield tells us that in the case of one particular 
kind of fish the Uveans use oratory instead of bait. ‘‘I have 
seen a shoal of about sixty large fish caught, as everyone 
assured me, by the persuasive arguments of one of their fisher- 
men. The circumstance and method were as follows. An 
Uvean walking along the sandy beach noticed a number of 
small objects bobbing about on the surface of the water, some 
distance from land. He pointed them out to a friend, who 
at once became greatly excited and exclaimed: ‘I know 
something about these fish; let us get a canoe as quickly 
as possible.” They were soon afloat, and paddled into the 
midst of a shoal of bottle-nosed porpoises. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
‘ do just what I tell you, and we will capture the lot. Paddle 
gently and slowly towards the shore, whilst I harangue the 
fish.’ Then, standing up in the canoe, with many vehement 
gestures and persuasive native oratory he addressed the fish 
as follows: ‘ Oh fish, I am truly delighted to see you, and I 
sincerely hope you are coming to pay a visit to our island. 
If you intend to come ashore, you can’t find a better place 
than this. There are many big chiefs living here. This is 
the home of Dauma, Nikelo, Beka—truly great men, who 

1 E, W. Smith and A, M, Dale, of. 2 N, Adriani and A. C. Kruijt, of. 
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rule many subjects and possess numerous coconut trees. I 
beseech you come ashore here.’ Then, aside to the oarsman, 
‘Paddle very gently towards the shore.’ The fish, being 
persuaded by such eloquence, began to swim with the canoe 
until they reached rather shallow water. Not for a moment 
had the orator stopped his harangue, but now he turned to 
his friend, saying, ‘ Do you see that small fish in the midst 
of the others? That is their king. Jump into the water 
and throw him into the canoe.’ This was no sooner done 
than a great tumult arose amongst the other fishes. They 
darted to and fro in search of their little one ; many in their 
excitement stranded themselves on the sandy beach ; whilst 
others were washed back into the shallow water. These at 
once made off seaward, and the men thought they had lost 
them; but back they soon rushed, and stranded themselves 
as the others had done. The men lost no time in dragging 
them to higher and drier ground. A shoal has since been 
caught in exactly the same way at the north of Uvea; and I 
believe this also happens at times on the neighbouring islands 
of New Hebrides.” 1 

Speaking of the Eskimo between Slave Lake and the 
Arctic Ocean, Mr. Stefansson, who lived amongst them, tells 
us: “I learned also why it is that animals allow themselves 
to be killed by men. The animals are much wiser than men, 
and know everything in the world, including the thoughts of 
men; but there are certain things which the animals need, 
and which they can only get from men. The seals and 
whales live in the salt water, and are therefore continually 
thirsty. They have no means of getting fresh water, except 
to come to men for it. A seal will therefore allow himself 
to be killed by the hunter who will give him a drink of water 
in return : that is why a dipperful of water is always poured 
into the mouth of a seal when he is brought ashore. If 
a hunter neglects to do this, all the other seals know about it, 
and no other seal will ever allow himself to be killed by that 
hunter, because he knows he is not going to get a drink. 
Every man who gives a seal a drink of water, and keeps this 
implied promise, is known by the other seals as a depend- 


I z Hadfield, Among the Natives of the Loyalty Group (London, 1920), 
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able person, and they will prefer to be killed by him. There 
are other things which a seal would like to have done for it 
when it is dead, and some men are so careful to do everything 
that seals want that the seals tumble over themselves in their 
eagerness to be killed by that particular man. The polar 
bear does not suffer from thirst as much as the seal, for he 
can eat the fresh snow on the top of the ice. But polar bears 
are unable to make for themselves certain tools which they 
need. What the male bears especially value are crooked 
knives and bow-drills, and the female bears are especially 
eager to get women’s knives, skin scrapers, and needle- 
cases ; consequently when a polar bear has been killed his 
soul (żatkoķk) accompanies the skin into the man’s house and 
stays with the skin for several days (among most tribes, for 
four days if it is a male bear, and for five days if it is a female). 
The skin during this time is hung up at the rear end of the 
house, and with the skin are hung up the tools which the 
bear desires, according to the sex of the animal killed. At 
the end of the fourth or fifth day the soul of the bear is by a 
magic formula driven out of the house; and when it goes 
away it takes with it the souls of the tools which have been 
suspended with it and uses them thereafter.” 1 

The Berbers of Morocco resort to various magical and 
religious rites for the purpose of protecting their crops of 
barley from the inroads of sparrows. At Timgissin the 
ceremony takes place towards the middle of February, be- 
cause in that part of the country the barley ripens early. 
The peasants collect offerings of wheat, barley, maize, 
honey, butter, and oil, all in small quantities. They place 
these products on a plate which they give to an old woman, 
round whom they group themselves. Then they go in proces- 
sion to the fields, the men firing salvos incessantly with their 
muskets, the women singing, ‘‘ May God preserve the fields 
from all harm. Here is your portion, O small birds, and 
here is yours, O jinn!” Then they go to a thicket of palm- 
trees. There they deposit the grain at the foot of the trees, 
saying, ‘‘ Here is your part of the banquet, O jinn and small 
birds.” Afterwards they go in procession round the fields, 
the men still firing musket shots, and then return to the 


1 V, Stefansson, My Life with the Eskimo (London, 1913), pp. 56 sg. 
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village. In another ceremony they carry one or two dolls in 
procession round the fields and then deposit them at the 
foot of ashrub. At Tagadirt, when the time of the expulsion 
of the sparrows comes round, the young girls fashion an 
image with the help of a stalk of maize, or the axle of a mill- 
wheel, which they dress in the manner of a bride. They 
call it “ the bride of the other folk,” a euphemism by which 
they avoid pronouncing the name of the jinn. Decked out in 
this manner, the doll is carried round the barley, amidst the 
songs, the cries, and musket-shots of the procession, and 
is then deposited with a small cake at the foot of a tree. 
When their barley begins to ripen, the Ida Ou Zkri capture 
a small bird alive, which they release the following night in 
the middle of their fields, amidst a great din of singing, cry- 
ing, and firing of muskets, just as is done at a wedding ; 
then, in the same attire, they return to the village. They 
believe that next day all the sparrows will have fled the 
country, abandoning nests and nestlings, thus imitating the 
example set them by the bird that had been released the day 
before. Among the Ait Hamed the bird captured by an old 
woman is put ina cage. Ina great procession they go and 
put it upon the stump of an old oleander at the boundary 
of their territory. There the bird is stoned to death,’ doubt- 
less as an awful warning to the other sparrows not to trespass 
on the barley fields. 


1 E. Laoust, Mots et choses berbères, pp. 338 sqq. 


CHAPTER LIX 


THE TRANSMIGRATION OF HUMAN SOULS INTO 
ANIMALS 1 


ANOTHER reason which primitive man sometimes has for 
treating animals with respect and sparing their lives is a 
belief that they contain the souls of his dead kinsfolk,which 
have passed into the animals by transmigration at death. 
Thus for example, speaking of the natives of the Upper 
Zambesi in South Africa, Livingstone tells us that ‘‘ The 
monkey is a sacred animal in this region, and is never 
molested or killed, because the people believe devoutly that 
the souls of their ancestors now occupy these degraded forms, 
and anticipate that they themselves must sooner or later 
be transformed in like manner.”? Again, with regard to 
the Malays of Perak, we are told that “‘ the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis has obtained some little hold upon the Malays, 
who consequently hesitate to slay the tiger, lest his body 
should be the tenement of some human being. In fact they 
believe that, after the manner of the were-wolf of German 
romance, certain people have the power of occupying the 
body of the tiger by night, and transforming themselves at 
pleasure. So great is considered the power and intelligence 
of this beast that the Malay will reluctantly mention its 
name in the jungle, lest evil should befall him ; and if asked 
if a tiger is nigh, will probably give his answer in the faintest 
whisper and in trembling voice.” 3 

Once more a belief in the possible transmigration of 


1 Spirits of the Corn and of the 1865), pp. 160 sq. 
Wild, ii. 285 sgg. 
2 D. and C. Livingstone, Narrative 3 F. McNair, Perak and the Malays 
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human souls at death into animals is firmly held by the 
natives of San Cristoval, and has correspondingly influenced 
their treatment of the animals which they suppose to be 
tenanted by the spirits of their dead. The belief and the 
practice are well described as follows: “ After death a great 
many ghosts become incarnate in animals. It may be 
wondered in what way the natives determine the particular 
animal into which the azaro (soul) of a dead relative has 
entered. It depends partly on where the man is buried. 
It is a common practice to bury in the sea both chiefs and 
common people, and their ataro naturally becomes incarnate 
in fish, especially in sharks. After his death his skull and 
other relics may be put into a wooden figure of a shark, 
which is then securely sealed with canoe gum, and allowed 
to float in the sea. Watch is kept, and the first thing seen 
to approach it is the future incarnation of the ataro. Usually 
a shark, it may also be an octopus, a skate, a turtle, or a 
crocodile. But all azaro have not a sea incarnation. When 
a man or woman grows old, natives watch to see whether 
any animal persistently associates itself with them. This is 
often a bird. The bird comes to the house and perches on 
the old man’s shoulder. It must be a young bird. It is 
fed and treated respectfully as the future home of the man’s 
soul. When he dies his soul is known to be in the bird. 
His children will not eat any bird of that sort. This taboo 
seems only to last for a generation. There is now a man 
living at Raumae whose father went into a hawk, zeķe. 
This man cannot kill any hawks or eat them, though other 
people may do so quite freely. Birds into which the ataro 
may go are the hawk, the afitaronga, another kind of hawk, 
the aususuwaz, a kingfisher, and the waifirufiru, a small 
black and white bird. Or again the atavo may go into a 
stone or a tree. This is known by dreams after a man’s 
death. If in a dream the ataro of a man is seen at a stone, 
or by a tree, that is known to be its incarnation. Thus there 
is an afaro in a topaga tree near Rafurafu. The man’s 
children will not cut down this tree, or any other ¢opaga tree. 
Sacrifices are made there to the azaro.” 1 


i 1 C. E. Fox and F. H. Drew, “ Be- Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
liefs and Tales of San Cristoval,” inthe Znsżítute, xlv. (1915), 161 sq. 


CHARMER LX 
THE TRANSFERENCE OF EVIL 


PRIMITIVE man often believes that he can rid himself of all 
his troubles by magically transferring them to other persons, 
or even to inanimate objects. Elsewhere I have given many 
examples of this belief, and of the practice which is based 
upon it.! Here I will give some fresh examples of this fruitful 
theme, beginning with the transference of evils to inanimate 
objects. Thus, for example, the Wajagga of Mount Kiliman- 
jaro in East Africa think that they can transfer their bodily 
ailments to inanimate objects. If aman for instance is suffer- 
ing from a pain in his neck he is recommended to rise early 
in the morning, go out, and walk several times round a certain 
tree, addressing it in an appropriate speech. By so doing he 
is believed to transfer the pain from his neck to the tree.” 
Among the Brahui of Baluchistan, when a man is suffering 
from tertian fever his friends will sometimes make a doll and 
dress it up in gaudy colours. “ And early on the morrow 
when the fever is due, one of the kin rouses the sick man from 
his slumber, and making him take the doll and some parched 
wheat in his hand, he leads him to a lonely tree where none 
can see him, and there he leaves him. And beneath the tree 
the sick man seats the doll, and in her lap he pours the parched 
wheat, and says, ‘ Poor thing, keep my fever with you, I pray 
you. And having so said, he hurries away with never a 
backward look, lest the fever come upon him again.” 3 
Often the evil is thought to be transferred to stones or 


1 The Golden Bough: The Scape- der Dschagganeger, pp. 161 sq. 
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sticks. Thus for example the Berbers of Morocco think that 
there are certain ailments of which they can rid themselves 
by transferring them to stones which they deposit at certain 
spots. At such spots large and imposing heaps of stones are 
gradually accumulated through the successive contributions 
of many sufferers. Even to-day a man will go to such a heap, 
and, picking up one of the innumerable stones that lie about, 
he will lay it on the heap, saying as he does so: ‘ Here is thy 
stone, O Sidi Boulkhef.’”’! Outside the caves of Imi n-Taq- 
qandut in Haha in Morocco “ there are a multitude of small 
piles of stones, which have evidently been made by visitors not 
only as av upon the saintly junun inhabiting the caves, but also 
with a view to transferring their diseases to the stones ; for 
they rub the stones on the affected part of the body before they 
pile them up, and it is generally assumed that if anyone 
happens to overthrow one of these piles he will catch the 
disease of its maker.” ? 

Among the Toradyas of Central Celebes, when a person is 
suffering from a certain inflammation of the skin he will 
sometimes take a stout stick, and press it against the affected 
part of his body, saying, ‘‘ Go over into this.” He believes 
that he thus transfers the inflammation to the stick, leaving 
his body whole.? 

Again primitive peoples often attempt to transfer their 
troubles to animals. Thus for example among the Banyoro 
of Uganda, “ when a man of a pastoral clan fell ill a medicine- 
man was called in to transfer the sickness to some cow pro- 
vided by the sick man’s relatives. The sick man was then 
taken by his wives and relatives to some place at a distance 
from the kraal, where the medicine-man rubbed him all over 
with herbs and then tied the herbs to the neck of the animal 
chosen, thus transferring the sickness to the animal. The 
animal was killed, and its blood was caught in a vessel and 
smeared over the company, who then returned home leaving 
the medicine-man to dispose of the meat as he wished, either 
by eating it or by throwing it on to waste land. Sometimes 
the medicine-man selected a sheep to which the sickness was 


i; E. Laoust, Mots et choses ber- Conception of Holiness (Baraka), 96. 
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to be transferred. He forced it to drink some fluid he had 
made from herbs into which the sick man had expectorated, 
and the sheep was then turned loose and driven into some 
uninhabited part of the country, carrying with it the man’s 
sickness.” } 

Among the Basoga, another tribe of Uganda, “ in certain 
cases the medicine-man will decide to transfer the illness to a 
goat or fowl or bunch of herbs, after consulting his oracle. 
The animal is brought into the sick man’s presence and tied 
to him; if it is a fowl or a bunch of herbs, the patient is 
brushed over with it and the sickness is commanded to leave 
him. The animal, bird, or bunch of herbs is taken to waste 
land, and is killed and left there, unless, in the case of an 
animal, the medicine-man takes the meat and eats it him- 
self.” ? Among the Banyankole, “ when a ghost had to be 
forcibly removed from a patient the diviner told the relatives 
what medicine-man to send for and what preparations to 
make. A goat of a particular colour, always either black or 
black and white, was tied to the head of the patient’s bed 
during the night so that the ghost might pass from the patient 
into it. The medicine-man came in the morning, dancing 
and singing, and passed a bunch of sticks and herbs all round 
the house to sweep together all the evil influences into one 
place. He put the sticks at the head of the bed or outside the 
door and proceeded to kill the goat which had been tied to 
the bed, and which was now supposed to contain the ghost. 
He sprinkled some of the blood on the bed, the patient, and 
his family. A fowl was brought and passed round the body 
of the goat so that the ghost passed from the goat into it, and 
it was buried alive in the gateway through which the cows 
entered the kraal, thus preventing the ghost from re- 
turning.” 8 

Among the Wajagga of Mount Kilimanjaro when a child 
is sick friends and neighbours assemble in the hut, and the 
child’s uncle, the brother of the householder, brings a goat, 
and places it before the child, who is held up by its mother. 
With his open hand he strokes first the face of the goat and 
then the face of the child. By this action it is believed that 


1 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, 2 J. Roscoe, op. cit. 223. 
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he transfers the sickness from the child to the goat. Next 
day the goat is killed, and some parts of the animal’s peri- 
cardium are cut out.! In Southern Nigeria “ the principle 
of the scapegoat is known and acted upon throughout the 
country; aman often lays his hand on the animal and transfers 
to it his guilt or the fate or punishment which he fears is 
about to fall on himself. Usually such a sacrifice is dragged 
round on the ground before relief comes from further suffer- 
ings by death.” ? 

“ In some villages in Gujerat, when there is an outbreak 
of a serious epidemic, it is customary to drive a goat, a ram, 
or a buffalo beyond the village boundary, with the disease 
on its back. The back of the animal which is chosen for this 
purpose is marked with a trident in red lead and covered with 
a piece of black cloth, on which are laid a few grains of 
black gram and an iron nail. Thus decorated, it is driven 
beyond the limits of the village. It is believed that an animal 
driven in this way carries the disease wherever it goes. Very 
often the animal used in this ceremony is kept tied to a post 
all its life, in the belief that by so doing, the disease remains 
enchained.”’ 3 

Again, primitive man often imagines that he can magic- 
ally transfer his own troubles to other living persons. Thus 
the Bagesu of Uganda think that illness may be transferred 
to other people by means of herbs. “ The medicine-man 
chooses his bunch of herbs from an uninhabited part of the 
country, ties them neatly into a bunch, brushes them over 
the patient, and then carries them to a distant path where 
by night he buries them, covering the spot in such a manner 
as not to attract attention. The first unsuspecting person 
who passes contracts the disease and the patient recovers.” 4 
Among the Basoga, another tribe of Uganda, when the 
mourning for a dead chief is over, next morning “the new 
chief shaves his head and puts aside his mourning garments, 
and all the people follow his example. The chief’s hair which 
was shaved off is made up into a small ball, wrapped in bark- 
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cloth, and taken the following day by two or three warriors 
into the next district of Busoga. Here they lie in wait for 
some man to come along the road ; they first greet the man 
and then seize him, thrust the ball of hair into his mouth 
and strangle him ; the body is left in the road and the warriors 
escape back to their own chief. When the body of the 
murdered man is discovered by the relatives, they hasten to 
acquaint their chief with the outrage. This outrage leads 
to a tribal war, for the meaning of the ball in the man’s 
mouth is well understood : it contains any evil which other- 
wise might befall the new chief, but which has now been 
transferred to the murdered man.” 1 

Speaking of Southern Nigeria, Mr Talbot tells us that 
“among Yoruba and to some extent other tribes, particu- 
larly the Ijaw, a person about to act as scapegoat, take upon 
himself the sins of the people and bring them good-fortune, 
was usually treated with the greatest respect and indulgence 
by all and given the best of everything. When the time 
came for his death, the Oluwaw, as he was called—who might 
be either bond or free, rich or poor, and was chosen by the 
priest—was paraded through the streets, when many people 
took the opportunity of laying their hands on him and trans- 
ferring their sins to him ; he was then led to the grove and 
executed—the people waiting outside to hear his last song, 
which was echoed by them.” ? ‘“‘ Among Ibo, as with Yoruba, 
human victims were in places offered up as scapegoats to purge 
the people of sin, bring good fortune for the coming year, 
and drive away all evil ghosts. At Onitsha, besides a special 
sacrifice for the king, two persons were annually put to death 
on behalf of the people. Each was decorated with palm leaves, 
and dragged with hands and feet tied, the two miles down 
the hill to the waterside, and then flung into the middle of 
the river. Great cruelty was displayed towards these un- 
fortunates, one of whom was often a girl. As she passed 
by people pelted her with stones and sticks, while they 
prayed that their sins and misfortunes should be transferred 
towher.”” * 

“In the Deccan it is believed that if a coconut is waved 
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round a sick person and given to another to eat, the illness 
is transferred from the sufferer to the latter... . At Kolhapur 
the following ceremony is practised in the case of persons 
suffering from swollen glands. Rice, black gram, etc., are 
tied in a yellow cloth, and three knots are made init. This is 
then kept for one night under the pillow of the diseased 
person. It is taken out the next morning and thrown away 
at a place where three roads meet. It is then supposed that 
the person who stepped on the bundle first is attacked by the 
disease, and the one for whom the rite is performed is cured. 
A similar rite prevails in the Deccan for the cure of boils, 
seven knots being made in the cloth, and millet being used 
in place of rice.” 1 


1 R. E. Enthoven, Folklore of Bombay, pp. 276 sq. 


CHAPTER LXI 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF DEMONS ! 


SAVAGE man has everywhere a deep sense of the spiritual 
agencies by which he believes himself to be encompassed on 
every side. As a general rule these agencies are thought to 
be malignant and dangerous, and to them he attributes a 
great, perhaps the greatest, part of the evils which befall him 
in life. On this subject I will quote the account which an 
eminent Indian ethnographer gives of the Birhors, a primi- 
tive tribe of Chota Nagpur. What he says of them would be 
applicable to many other primitive races. ‘“‘ Of the Birhors, 
as of other tribes at a similar level of culture, Religion may 
very well be said to constitute almost their whole way of life. 
All the ills of life—and life to them is brimful of ills—are 
believed to be caused by supernatural agencies—either by 
spirits hovering about in earth, air, and water, hill and forest, 
river and spring, or by lesser powers and energies immanent 
in various animate beings as well as in certain inanimate 
objects and even in such immaterial things as a spoken word, 
an expressed wish, a passing thought or emotion, a passing 
glance, a magic formula or diagram, and certain names and 
numbers. And the problem of life which has ever presented 
itself to the tribal mind is how to protect the community and 
its members and their scanty earthly possessions from the 
evil attentions of spirits and the harmful influences of other 
mysterious powers and energies so as to make life worth 
living. The solution of the problem that the tribal mind 
appears to have arrived at is to seek to establish permanent 
friendly relations, through appropriate rites and sacrifices, 
with the more important spirits, powerful alike for good and 
1 Cf. The Scapegoat, pp. 72-108. 
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evil, and to drive off, control, scare away, neutralize, or avoid 
the lesser powers and energies by various rites and actions, 
spells and taboos, threats and tricks and thus to secure good 
luck and avoid bad luck to health, life, progeny, and food- 
supply. 

“ The Birhor’s whole life—economic, domestic, social and 
socio-political—is pervaded by his religion (including that 
aspect of it which anthropologists generally term magic) ; and 
his religion consists in a haunting sense of ‘ sacred ’ presences 
—a haunting fear of spirits and spiritual energies leading him 
to continuous endeavours, through appropriate rites and 
sacrifices, charms and spells, to conciliate them, when neces- 
sary, and control, avoid, or repel them, when possible. 

“ To the Birhor, everything above, below, or around him 
is animated either by a spirit or by a spiritual energy or power, 
as every living being is animated by a soul or souls.” 1 

Again with regard to the Kiwai of British New Guinea, 
we are told that they “ do not believe in the natural causes 
of misfortune, sickness or death. These are the work of evil 
spirits, who are ever striving to bring disaster upon them. 
Their souls are dominated by an awful overhanging fear of 
the unknown. This sense of fear, this something, they know 
not what, is a terrible reality and makes life a burden. Their 
one aim is to propitiate these unseen forces, to obtain their 
favours, that good crops may be produced, bumper harvests, 
and success in their fishing and hunting ventures ; and also 
that they may be kept free from sickness and disease.” 2 

Again every native of Yap, an island of the Pacific, believes 
that he is surrounded at every step by maleficent spirits. 
These seek to baffle and defeat all his undertakings, hence he 
endeavours to forestall their attacks. He thinks that these 
uncanny beings have their hand in every misfortune that 
befalls him, especially in cases of illness. So when some 
mishap has overtaken him his first thought is to ascertain 
which of the spirits has done him this ill turn, and for this 


purpose he consults a diviner, whom he supposes to be in the 
secrets of the spirits.? 


1S. C, Roy, The Birhors, pp.284sgg. 3? P. S. Walleser, “ Religiöse An- 
? E. Baxter Riley, Among Papuan schauungen der Bewohner von Jap,” 
Head-Hunters,298 - in Anthropos, viii. (1913), 1067. 


CHARNERTEXII 
THE PUBLIC EXPULSION OF EVILS 1 


SOMETIMES primitive man attempts to rid the whole com- 
munity of their troubles by a general and public expulsion of 
evils. For this purpose the Kiwai of British New Guinea 
hold a great fire ceremony, which they call #ezmza. The men 
dance in the men’s house, holding branches of croton in their 
hands. At the conclusion of the dance they all hasten out by 
the door, still holding the branches of croton in their hands. 
In doing this they are believed to drive all sickness before 
them. They run down to the shore, and stick the branches 
of croton in the beach. The high tide afterwards covers the 
branches, and sometimes drifts them away. According to 
the natives, the purpose of this ceremony is to drive away 
sickness from the people and the village. The north-west 
monsoon is supposed to carry the sickness away with it to the 
Torres Straits Islands, and when the news comes that a great 
illness has broken out there, the Kiwais know the cause of it, 
and feel glad at their own escape.? They imagine in fact that 
they have succeeded in transferring their own sicknesses to 
their neighbours in the islands. 

When the Lakhers of Assam hear that sickness is rife in 
neighbouring villages they perform a ceremony called Zarai- 
pasi for the purpose of preventing it from entering their own 
village, and of expelling it in case it should already have 
effected an entrance. The ceremony is as follows: “ The 
inmates of each house make small bamboo baskets and fill 
them with samples of every kind of food. At one end of the 

1 Cf. The Scapegoat, pp. 109 sgq. 
2 G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans of British New Guinea, pp. 375 sg 
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village asmall bamboo fence is erected with a bamboo archway 
which spans the road. The baskets of food are placed outside 
this fence. The people then all go inside their houses and shut 
the doors. Meanwhile some of the young men have been 
sent out to shoot a gibbon (Hylobates Hooluck). As soon as 
they have bagged one they bring it to the village, and on the 
way they collect a quantity of pebbles. When they reach the 
village they sacrifice a fowl on the pebbles, and sprinkle the 
pebbles with its blood... Then one man carries in the gibbon 
and another man picks up the pebbles, and they enter the 
village, shouting out to the spirit of the disease, ‘Go away, 
stranger.’ The gibbon is carried right through the village, 
and the man with the pebbles throws a few of them against 
each house, in order to chase out the spirit of the disease. 
When they reach the farther end of the village, where the 
fence and arch have been erected over the road, the gibbon 
is hung up over the arch. The fowl that was sacrificed is 
placed beside the baskets of food, and the villagers all go and 
spit and blow their noses into the baskets. The village is 
pana (taboo) for the day of sacrifice, and no strangers may 
come in.” We are told that the hanging up of the carcase of 
the gibbon at the entrance of the village is to frighten away 
the spirit of the disease, and that the spitting into the basket 
has the same object.! 

The public expulsion of evils, from being occasional, tends 
to become periodic, and especially annual, the people thus 
hoping to make a fresh start in life, free from all the troubles 
which had beset them in the previous year. An annual expul- 
sion of demons is carried out by the Oraons and Mundas of 
the Chota Nagpur plateau in India. Once in the year, in 
obedience to information sent from one village to another 
throughout the plateau, each village fixes its date for this 
ceremony of driving away the evil spirits that cause cattle- 
disease. At about midnight of the date so appointed, all the 
young bachelors of the village assemble at the village akra 
or dancing-ground. Bachelors, who are supposed not to 
have any carnal knowledge, are, it may be noted, supposed 
to possess greater soul-power than married men. And that 
is why they are thus able to put disease-spirits to flight. At 

1 N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, pp. 455 sg. 
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the dancing-ground the pakan or village priest hands over 
to them a chicken and a few annas of drink-money. The 
village Ahir or Cattle-herd, too, comes there with a wooden 
cow-bell. The Cattle-herd and the young men all now strip 
themselves naked, and the Cattle-herd with his cow-bell hang- 
ing from the back of his waist, and the young Oraons and 
Mundas, each with a stick in his hand, proceed toward the 
boundary of an adjoining village. The Cattle-herd runs 
ahead, and the rest of the party run behind him as if chasing 
him. As the young men run, they go on uttering shouts of 
“ Hamba-hamba” in imitation of cows, clapping their hands, 
and breaking to pieces with their sticks all the earthen pots, 
one or two of which every family has taken care to leave in 
front of their house. All the time every one else in the village 
must keep absolutely quiet, and as far as possible remain 
indoors. Should any person be heard talking or laughing, 
these young men would belabour such a person with their 
sticks, and the latter would have to submit to the flogging 
without protest. As soon as the Cattle-herd reaches the 
limits of the adjoining village, he silently drops his cow-bell 
and quickly retires. The young men then enter a few steps 
into the limits of the other village, and the fowl, on which 
marks of oil and vermilion are now put, and all the clubs, are 
left there, and the party return to the village, bathe in some 
tank or stream, and then put on their clothes, drink liquor, 
and return home. The village to which the disease-spirit is 
thus driven, in its turn performs the same ceremony, and 
transfers the spirit to the next village, and so on.! 

Down to recent years the State of Perak, in the Malay 
Peninsula, ‘‘ used to be ‘cleansed’ periodically by the pro- 
pitiation of friendly spirits and the expulsion of malignant 
influences. . . . The royal State shaman, his royal assistant, 
and the chief magicians from the river parishes assembled at 
a village at the foot of the rapids below which the habitations 
of the Perak Malays began. Séances occupied seven days. 
A pink buffalo was killed and a feast was held. The head 
and other pieces of the victim were piled on one of the rafts, 


1 S.C. Roy, ‘Magic and Witchcraft Znstitute, xliv. (1914), 344 sg. Cf. 
on the Chota Nagpur Plateau,” in the td. The Oraons of Chota Nagpur, pp. 


Journal of the Royal Anthropological 253. 5q. : 
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which was then set out down-stream. The four leading rafts 
were prepared for the four leading classes of spirits and were 
manned by their appropriate magicians. The foremost raft 
carried a branching tree, erect and supported by stays, and 
was for the shaman’s familiars. The fifth raft bore Muslim 
elders. Next came the royal band with its sacred drums and 
trumpets, and then the Raja Kechil Muda (the title of the 
assistant State shaman) and his followers. As they floated 
down the river, the magicians waved white cloths and invoked 
the spirits of the districts passed to come aboard and con- 
sume the offerings. Whenever they reached a mosque, they 
halted for one night while a séance was held and the villagers 
slaughtered a buffalo, placing its head on one of the spirit 
rafts and eating the rest of the carcase. At the mouth of the 
river the rafts were abandoned and allowed to drift to sea. 
The State shaman did not accompany the procession down- 
stream, leaving the escort of the spirit rafts with their grisly 
freight to his assistant. So, too, the magicians of the different 
parishes of the river-banks stayed behind in turn, each of 
them supplying a substitute to go downstream with the assist- 
ant State shaman. ... The ‘cleansing’ of the States of 
Perak and Kelantan is said to have been triennial. One 
account indeed states that Perak was cleansed once in seven 
years or once in a Sultan’s reign, but this is probably a native 
explanation of the gradual lapse of the custom.” 1 

Elsewhere I have referred to a certain ceremony which 
the Fijians performed every year, apparently for the purpose 
of expelling the accumulated evils of the community. Its 
date was determined by the appearance in the sea of a certain 
annelid or sea-slug, Palolo viridis, which occurred only 
on a single day of the year. This curious slug appears 
in great swarms for one or two days in other parts of the 
Pacific, where it has been seen and described by several 
writers. Thus with regard to Samoa we are told that “ one 
other curious example of Samoan natural history remains 
to be noticed in a remarkable sea-worm, Palolo, of the natives. 
It is most singular in its habits and history, and is much 
prized by the natives as an article of food. This remarkable 


* R. O. Winstedt, Shaman, Saiva. and Sufi, PP. 113 sgg. 
* The Scapegoat, pp. 141 sgg. 
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worm, Palolo, rises from the reefs at certain places of the 
islands in the early part of two days only—in the months of 
October and November in each year, and is never seen at 
any other time. They appear with great regularity during 
the early mornings on two successive days of each of the two 
months mentioned, viz. the day before and the day of the 
moon’s being in her last quarter, showing, however, much 
greater numbers on the second day than on the first. After 
sporting on the surface for a few hours of each day, they dis- 
appear as mysteriously as they came, and none are ever seen 
until the return of the next season, when they repeat their 
visit under the same mysterious conditions. In size they 
may be compared to small straws, and are of various colours 
and lengths, green, brown, white and spotted, whilst in 
appearance and mode of swimming they may be said to 
resemble small snakes. They are brittle, and if broken each 
part swims off as though it were an entire worm.” 1 

Again with regard to Aoba, an island of the New Hebrides, 
Professor Speiser tells us that “ in this same place (in Aoba) 
I had occasion to observe an interesting zoological pheno- 
menon, the appearance of the palolo-worm, which occurs 
almost all over the Pacific once a year, at a certain date after 
the October full moon. The natives know the date exactly, 
which proves the accuracy of their chronology. The palolo 
is a favourite delicacy, and they never fail to fish for it. We 
went down to the shore on the first night; there were not 
many worms as yet, but the next evening the water was full 
of the greenish and brownish threads, wriggling about help- 
lessly. Each village had its traditional fishing-ground, and 
we could see the different fires all along the coast. The 
worms were gathered by hand and thrown into baskets, 
and after midnight we went home with a rich harvest. 
The palolo is mixed with pudding, and said to taste like 
fish. ? 

Speaking of Ulawa, one of the South-east Solomon. 
Islands, Mr Ivens tells us that “ when the annelid palolo 
viridis is caught, the first catch is given to the priest and eaten 


1J. B. Stair, Old Samoa, pp. Natives in the Western Pacific 
208 sgg. (London, 1913), p. 252. 
2 F. Speiser, Two Years with the 
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by him in the canoe house. The annelid attains a length of 
six to eight inches, the colours being bright red or blueish 
black or light yellow. The day of the swarming is the 
second night after the full moon in November. The Novem- 
ber moon is called Netting the Annelid ; the previous moon 
is The Undersized Annelid; the December moon is The 
Full-grown Annelid ; this last is inedible. In each case the 
annelid appears on the same day of the month, two days after 
the moon is full, but it is only in November that it is fit for 
eating and appears in swarms. During the rest of the year 
the annelid lives in the coral rocks. l 

“ At sunset a small yellow variety appears, at the moon- 
rising the bigger red and black ones come out of the rocks 
of the shore-reef. The current carries it out to sea, and 
every fish takes its share of the wriggling mass. Countless 
myriads perish, and the surface of the sea is white under 
the moon with the dead bodies floating in the currents. 
In anticipation of the swarming the people prepare small, 
closely woven nets of fibre, shaped like trout landing nets. 
Thirty miles down the coast at Aalai, the eastern entrance 
to the dividing channel, the annelid swarms, curiously 
enough, in October as it does in Samoa. The success of the 
season is judged by the report of how the fishing went at 
Aalai. Appearing only once a year, and being regarded as 
a great delicacy, its failure to swarm properly would be a 
great disappointment.” 1 


1 W. G. Ivens, Melanesians of the South-east Solomon Islands, pp. 31359. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
PUBLIC SCAPEGOATS } 


SOMETIMES the evils which are publicly expelled from the 
community, either occasionally or periodically, are believed 
to be embodied in a material form, whether animate or in- 
animate. These we may call scapegoats, whether they are 
animal, human or inanimate. Thus among the Banyoro of 
Uganda ‘‘when famine appeared too imminent and the cattle 
were also suffering from lack of food, the medicine-men looked 
for the house of a poor man who had neither wife nor child. 
The door was taken from the house, and they also provided 
themselves with an empty milk-pot, an empty butter-dish, 
a potato, a few beans and some millet. These were then 
placed in front of the chief medicine-man with a bunch 
of herbs. A procession was next formed, headed by the 
medicine-man, who carried the door, with the various articles 
and herbs laid upon it, to some adjacent country in order to 
banish from the country hunger, famine and any cause that 
was bringing famine and want, and to cast them upon another 
nation.” ? 

Some of the Kabyls of North Africa regard the jackal as 
an expiatory victim or scapegoat and heap curses upon it. 
Charged with the evils from which all are suffering, the 
animal is then solemnly killed, or chased from the territory 
of the tribe.? 

Among the Ibo of Southern Nigeria in time of great 
public calamity when all other remedies had failed, recourse 
was had to the sacrifice of a human scapegoat, who was to 
bear away all the sins and misfortunes of the people. ‘‘ The 


1 Cf. The Scapegoat, pp. 170599. 3 H. Basset, Assaz sur la littéra- 
2 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, ture des Berbéres, pp. 107 sq. 
95. 
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victim was never a fellow-townsman—he was always a slave 
purchased specially for the purpose, or a captive of war. 
He must be a young man for choice, strong and vigorous, 
well able to bear the sins of those on whose behalf he was 
to die. He was known as ónyé-ùmà. It is difficult to render 
into English the word amd, but the underlying idea is exactly 
that of Deuteronomy xxi. 23: ‘ He that is hanged is accursed 
of God.’ The man was to die an ignominious death—he 
himself becoming an abomination—a cursed thing. Indeed 
the ceremony itself is called 22pu-alu (to carry away abomina- 
tion). He was the sin-bearer, whether for the one or the 
many. The victim was conducted to an ebwo tree, to which 
he was bound after his arms and legs had been tied; the 
king stepped forward and solemnly transferred first his own 
sins, then the sins of his household, and finally the sins of 
the community to the head of the sacrifice. The trespass- 
transfer being thus fulfilled, the man was loosed from the 
tree (his legs and arms remaining bound) and a rope was 
attached to his ankle and forthwith he was dragged round 
the town by two slaves appointed to the task. The whole 
populace treated the wretched creature as an accursed thing ; 
he was reviled, spat upon, kicked, stoned ; dust was thrown 
upon him, and in every form imaginable he was despitefully 
treated and denounced as an abomination. The slaves con- 
tinued to drag him through the streets until life was extinct, 
and then the corpse was taken back to the king’s quarters 
and cast away in the spot reserved for the bodies of human 
sacrifices. The victims were not buried; they would have 
been left to rot but for the fact that the corpses were stolen 
during the succeeding night by the friends of the official 
executioners, who were not members of that community. 
The body was taken away to the native town of these officials 
and was there eaten. In towns adjacent to the river the 
corpses were sometimes cast into the water. 

“ Occasionally instead of dragging the man through the 
streets, after the ceremony at the ebwo tree, he was put 
upright in a hole and buried alive, his head being left above 
the ground. Here he was subject to all manner of abuse 
and ill-treatment, the sufferings of the unhappy creature 
evoking gross ridicule, but never a thought of pity. The 
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corpse was left in this state, the memorial of an accursed 
thing to everyone that passed by. Again the form of death 
might be changed. After the initial ceremonies, the man, 
bound hand and foot as above, was placed on the ground 
and covered with grass and wood and burned to death. 
But what was considered, and undoubtedly was, the worst 
fate of all, was when, after the transfer of the sins to him, 
the victim was simply left bound to the tree. The tortures 
were not so painful at the beginning as any of the above 
described forms of death, but they were prolonged to a 
maddening length. The degrading insults of the mob con- 
tinued longer and sometimes death was long delayed.” 4 

In the Rathia section of the Bhil tribe of North-western 
India, “ in casting out disease or an epidemic from a village, 
after a sacrifice to the principal deity, the Badwa (medicine- 
man) will visit all the sacred spots within the precincts of 
the village, chanting in a droning tone some invocation, 
followed by drummers clashing copper plates: at each spot 
he will offer up a little red ochre and a piece of cocoanut, 
while at the principal entrance into the village limits, he will 
show by various antics and rapid gestures of hand and body 
with back turned to the village, that the spirit to which the 
disease was due has been cast out into the adjoining territory. 
Another form of casting out an epidemic is to sling some 
baskets that have contained corn, and gharas (earthen pots) 
that have been used for water, on a bamboo or pole which is 
carried on the shoulders of men who run along the main 
road, shouting at the top of their voices todkha, todkha. On 
hearing the shouts the next village send out men to meet 
the boundary and these take over the burden and so the 
process is repeated. Thus the epidemic is carried away often 
to great distances, until eventually it is thrown into some 
stream or river which stretches across the path, or is deposited 
in the forest. If no one from the next village is present to 
meet the procession at the boundary, the bearers are at 
liberty to deposit their burden in the village precincts. Some- 
times a young he-goat is similarly carried on the shoulders 
of men or tied on to a light bier.” ? 


t G. T. Basden, Among the Ibos of 2 C, E. Luard, The Jungle Tribes 
Nigeria, pp. 231 sgq. of Malwa, 62. 
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Such public expulsions of evils in the form of scapegoats, 
whether animate or inanimate, from being occasional tend 
to become periodic, and especially annual. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in Southern Nigeria “ another way of driving out 
evil influences was practised among the Efik of Henshaw 
Town, Calabar. On the eve of the native New Year the 
townsfolk used to play the play called Edi Tuak ’Ndokk. 
In preparation for this, images formed of grass and bound 
round with mats of plaited rushes were prepared. These 
effigies were named ’Nabikum, and at least one of them was 
tied against every verandah. The Reverend Hope-Waddell, 
in describing the ceremony as performed in his day, states 
that the images were often in animal form. Chief Daniel 
Henshaw, on the contrary, has never seen any but what he 
calls ‘ Judases,’ z.e. Guy Fawkes-like figures roughly re- 
sembling human beings. It is possible that the earlier 
effigies represented family ‘ affinities ’ or totemistic animals. 
His account of the ceremony, which he had often witnessed, 
runs as follows : 

“< At about two o’clock on the last night of the old year 
the inhabitants of each compound ran round it, calling : 

Ete mio! Eka mio! 
Father mine |! Mother mine! 


Ekkpo yakk onyon ! 
Devils must go! 


’ 


Gongs were played, “ Poom, poom.” Torches were lighted 
and the burning wood knocked against the walls in every 
corner, while the cry, ‘‘ Devils must go,” was ceaselessly called. 
Each pot and pan was beaten that none of the spirits might 
find shelter behind it, but all the old year’s evil ghosts should 
be driven forth to perish, and the whole town be freed from 
their influence, and remain quiet and prosperous throughout 
the new year. 

““ Next morning every scrap of cooked food or drop of 
drink left over from the night before had to be thrown away, 
together with any cracked or broken pans and the sticks used 
for driving forth the devils. The ’Nabikum were burnt, and 
their ashes strewn to the four winds. Then all the com- 
pounds were swept clean, the water jars refilled and a play 
given, in which the whole town joined. Next night a heavy 
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rain was said to fall without fail, and this was called in the 
language of Calabar, 


Ukpori ikpatt ekkpo. 
Sweep feet devils.’ ” 1 


In the Nicobar Islands a ceremony of driving out devils 
from a village is performed twice a year, once in the south- 
west monsoon and once in the north-east monsoon. The day 
for the observance is fixed by the people of Lapati, a large 
village on the east coast, who send notice of it to the neigh- 
bouring villages. The men go and cut bamboos in the jungle, 
and bring them to the beach of the village, where they are 
decorated with certain leaves. In the evening the bamboos 
are erected on the beach, and after sunset all the people 
assemble in the “ village hall,” and they all sing songs, and 
the witch-doctors spear the devils. Whilst this last perform- 
ance is going on the lights must be turned down, for the devils 
are afraid to come out, despite the charm of the singing, if 
there are many lights about. The witch-doctors then spear 
the evil spirits with their magic spears, and when they have 
got hold of one in their hands the lay-folk will come forward 
to help them in their struggles. They try to get the evil 
spirits down on the floor, when they jump upon them and 
shout in triumph. This performance of catching and spearing 
the devils is carried on for three nights in succession. On the 
third day the witch-doctors, with a great crowd following, go 
round the village to all the groups of houses, and flog and 
spear and catch the devils in every house. Afterwards they 
spear the devils on the beach. This time they go, not only 
into the village hall, but also into the “ unclean ” birth-huts 
and death houses, where naturally are the fiercest devils of all. 
When the struggle with the devils is over, and these are all 
safely bound with a kind of creeper, they are thrown into the 
sea. But when the wind is suitable for the purpose—that is, 
during the south-west monsoon for the eastern villages—the 
people make a raft, and the witch-doctors put the devils on it. 
A doll of leaves about four feet in height, representing a 
beneficent spirit, is put on the raft to take charge of the devils. 
The raft has sails of palm leaves ; and torches of palm leaves 


1 P, A. Talbot, Life in Southern Nigeria, pp. 246 sq. 
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have been made and tied on to it, and will be lighted at night 
after it has been launched. Laymen then tow out the raft 
beyond the reef of rocks and on beyond where the surf breaks 
—they generallyswim out todo this. While they are engaged 
in this doubly dangerous task, each of them keeps hold of 
some ¢o-k2-teuiny leaves in his hand, as a protection against 
the evil spirits. After that all the people will watch with 
relief and pleasure the demon-laden raft drifting away with 
tide and breeze.’ 

At the end of the year the Chinese used to perform a cere- 
mony for the purpose of dismissing, or rather expelling, the 
spirits of pestilence of the old year, and enthroning the better 
spirits of the new year. The essential part of the ceremony 
was a dance of the Twelve Animals. The ceremony was 
called Ta No. It was held for the purpose of expelling 
pestilences. It was performed in the Imperial Palace at 
Peking. Many persons took part in it. The principal per- 
formers were young boys. They had to be from ten to twelve 
years old. They wore red caps and black tunics, and carried 
large tambourines in their hands. The leader of the cere- 
mony, called Fang-siang-che, had four eyes of yellow metal 
and wore a bear-skin. His upper clothes were black and his 
lower clothes red. He held a lance inhishand and brandished 
a buckler. There were besides twelve animals with feathers 
and horns. They were made to enter the throne-room, where 
a number of functionaries and guards were gathered, wear- 
ing red caps. The young boys first chanted an impreca- 
tion addressed to the Evil Things, then they executed the 
dance of Fang-siang-che and the Twelve Animals. They all, 
amid loud cries, marched thrice round the room in procession, 
and, carrying torches, left by the south door to lead the 
pestilences outside. There they were met by a troup of 
horsemen, who, taking the torches from their hands, carried 
them outside the precincts of the palace, where five squadrons 
of fresh horsemen met them, and taking the torches from 
them, rode with them to the river Lo, where they threw the 
torches into the water. According to one account of the 
ceremony the torches were passed on to three relays of horse- 


1 G. Whitehead, Zn the Nicobar Islands, pp. 1535¢g. Cp. The Scapegoat, 
PP- 201 sg. 
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men, the last of whom, after casting the torches into the water, 
cut the bridges in order that the pestilences which were thrown 
into the river with the torches might not return.! 

In Ulawa, one of the Solomon Islands, once a year a live 
dog is driven from the brow of a cliff into the sea. The dog 
is supposed to be laden with all the sicknesses of the people. 
If it swims out to sea all is well: it will bear away from the 
people all the sicknesses of that year; but if the dog turns 
back it is a bad sign.? Apparently the people imagine that 
with the return of the dog the sicknesses will return also. 

Elsewhere we have seen that these annual expulsions of 
evil are commonly preceded or followed by a period of general 
licence or Saturnalia.2 In Madagascar such a period of 
licence accompanies the New Year festival of the bath, to 
which the reader’s attention has already been directed.4 At 
this time in Madagascar unlimited licence was accorded to 
all. Everyone could do what he liked, he might commit all 
crimes, except that of high treason, with impunity. Many 
prisoners were set at liberty. Promiscuity reigned among 
all, without distinction of caste or class. A noble woman 
and a peasant, a slave woman and a powerful noble, might 
enjoy the most intimate relations without incurring blame. 
But the period of licence lasted only one day.’ 

Elsewhere I have conjectured that in ancient Rome the 
dances of the Salii, the dancing priests of Mars, in spring 
and autumn, may have been intended to quicken the growth 
of the corn sown at these seasons, by routing out and ex- 
pelling the evil spirits which might retard or blight thé crops, 
and in support of this conjecture I adduced some evidence 
of similar customs among savages. To that evidence I 
would now add the following. When the Barundi of Central 
Africa begin to hoe their fields, on the first day a magician 
dances before them with cries and gesticulations, in order to 
ban evil spirits and to bless the seed.’ 


1 M. Granet, Danses et légendes de 4 See above, p. 370. 
la Chine ancienne (Paris, 1926), i. 5 A. and G. Grandidier, of. cit. pp. 
299 <97: 357 $4. 
2 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the 
Pa aa € The Scapegoat, pp. 232 sgg. 
a The Scapegoat, 225. 1 H. Meyer, Die Barundi, 57. 


CHAPTER EXIV 
THE SATURNALIA AND KINDRED FESTIVALS ! 


WITH the Roman Saturnalia we may compare a festival held 
by the Bagesu of Mount Elgon in Kenya. These savages 
are divided into clans, which used to be regularly at war 
with each other. But once a year, after harvest, when beer 
had been brewed, an armistice was declared between the 
clans. “ At this time no man might carry any weapons ; 
spears and knives were carefully stowed away, and the people 
went about armed only with long bamboo staffs, inside which 
they carried beer tubes, sometimes as much as four feet long, 
with a cane-work filter in one end. As long as the beer lasted, 
people went from village to village drinking, dancing, and 
singing by day and by night. The beer was brought into 
open spaces in great pots, round which men and women sat 
in separate groups, each group having one pot in the centre 
into which all put their tubes. These gatherings became 
regular saturnalia, for men and women lived together regard- 
less of marriage relationships. This was especially remark- 
able because at other times the women of the tribe were 
strictly chaste and the men guarded their own wives with 
jealous care.” ? 

Elsewhere I have given some account of the Lord of 
Misrule in England, who may have been a distant successor 
of the King of the Saturnalia in ancient Rome.? A fuller 
account of this merry buffoon is given by Strutt in his work, 
Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, supported by 


1 Compare Zhe Scapegoat, pp. 2 J. Roscoe, The Bagesu, 4. 
306 sq. 8 The Scapegoat, pp. 331 sgq. 
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quotations from earlier writers, to which I must refer the 
reader for further details. 

Elsewhere I have referred to the unluckiness which is 
commonly ascribed to intercalary periods. The Tigre people 
of Abyssinia appear to treat as intercalary (epagomenes) the 
five or six days which precede Midsummer Day (St. John’s 
Day), for “ in these days they do not move from their halting 
place, nor do they drive their eattle about; they do not 
make the cattle urinate into a vessel,” and they do not churn 
their milk, but drink it sweet, and they do not send it 
away. And in these days they do not look either on their 
fields, lest they be burned (by the sun and be lost) for them. 
Thereupon when these days are over they purify their cows 
(with holy water), and on the day of their purification they 
milk them ‘ for the church’ and give the milk to the priest. 
This they used always to do in the time of old; and even 
now they keep some of these practices.” 3 

Elsewhere I have referred to what has been called the 
Buddhist Lent, a period of three months annually observed 
with fasting and prayer by pious Buddhists. On this subject 
I may cite the following account: “‘ The three months reckon- 
ing from the full of ‘ the beginning of Lent’ (Waso, June or 
July), to the full moon of ‘ the conclusion of religious duties ’ 
(Thadingyut, September or October) constitute the Burmese 
Lent (Wa), a season regarded by devout and especially by 
elderly Buddhists as a peculiarly sacred season to be spent 
in fasting, in regular attendance at pagodas and shrines, and 
in careful observance of all the prescribed religious duties. 
During this Lenten period a monk, staying away from his 
monastery for a night loses his religious character through 
breach of monastic vows unless he continues repeating the 
prescribed formula for permission. The pious layman suffer- 
ing from sickness should, to be orthodox, request a dis- 
pensation (Waban) from the duties of Lent. The esteem in 
which a Pougyz (the head of a monastery) is held is gauged, 
ceteris paribus, by the number of Lents he has kept uninter- 

1 J. Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes tanning.” 
of the Peoples of England, edited by 
William Hone (London, 1834), pp. 3 E. Littman, Publications of the 
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2 “ The urine of cattle is used in ii. 245. 
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ruptedly without severing his connection with the Assembly 
and mingling again with the laity. Even a superior or a 
bishop will pay respectful homage to a simple monk whose 
record in this respect excels his own. 

“ The fixation of Lent during the three months of summer, 
and not in spring, most probably has its origin in the fact that 
in Maghada (Behar or Nipal), where Buddhism was founded, 
these constituted the height of the rainy season, when the 
monks keep as much as possible to their monasteries ; and 
this would, of course, give them ample opportunities for 
studying the law and repeating it to the pious laymen who 
might flock there for instruction.” 1 

Speaking of the Buddhist Lent in Burma another writer 
observes : “‘ During Lent, marriages, feasts and public amuse- 
ments are forbidden to the pious. Some of the monks retire 
into the forest, or into caves in the hills far from the haunts 
of men, to devote themselves to religious meditation ; and 
the people observe more strictly than usual the four duty- 
days which are prescribed in each lunar month, and in which 
all good Buddhists are expected to worship at the Pagodas. 
Only the most pious of the monks turn into recluses during 
Lent. The remainder return each night to their monasteries, 
and are not free to roam through the country until that season 
is over. In the Ping States, during Lent, lanterns are hung 
aloft to guide the spirits through the air, and thus leave no 
excuse for them to descend into the streets. The observance 
of this custom is general, and probably arises from the fact 
that the close of the rains is an unhealthy season, and that 
certain spirits are believed to bring disease.” ? 


1 J. Nisbet, Burma under British on an Elephant in the Shan States 


Rule, ii. 151 sgg. (Edinburgh and London, 1890), 258. 
2 H. S. Hallett, 4 Thousand Miles 


Char iik LXV 
NOT TO TOUCH THE EARTH 


ELSEWHERE we have seen that certain sacred or tabooed 
persons and objects are not allowed to touch the ground, 
apparently because they are supposed to be charged with a 
magical virtue which would run to waste by contact with the 
earth. Thus for example in India the feet of kings and holy 
men may not touch the earth.? Among the Bushongo, a tribe 
in the Belgian Congo, it was an ancient custom that the king 
was never allowed to touch the ground ; he was carried on 
men’s shoulders when he had to change his place, and when 
he sat down it was on the back of a slave. In modern times 
the king of the Bushongo who visited Mr. Torday would 
have none of this custom, but at his interview with the traveller 
he so far complied with the cld custom that he sat on a 
European chair with one leg curled up under him, the other 
foot resting on the leg of his friend and servant, Shamba 
Shamba, who sat on the ground.’ 

Among the Palaungs of Burma there is a priest who is 
charged with the worship of the spirits for the whole State. 
A house is set apart for his abode near the village of Namhsan. 
“ He does not sit upon the floor, as it is the custom of his race 
to do, but upon a raised seat, and he is treated with consider- 
able ceremony. He may not walk out of doors ; it would be 
a terrible catastrophe if his feet touched the earth; there 
would certainly be a famine, and more cattle than usual would 
be carried off by tigers; but he may walk in his house and 
come down the outside steps to the ground if a carpet or mat 
is placed there for his feet. If he should wish to go anywhere 


1 Balder the Beautiful, i. 1 sqq. 3 E, Torday, On the Trail of the 
2 R. E. Enthoven, Folklore of Bom- Bushongo, 121. 
bay, 82. 
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—though as he is very old he seldom leaves the house—he is 
carried in a litter, with much care and ceremony, a white 
umbrella being held over his head.” 1 

Among the Berbers of Morocco “ bride and bridegroom 
must be protected from dangers not only from above but from 
below. In Morocco the bridegroom must avoid sitting on 
the ground. At the feast when he is painted with henna or, 
sometimes, has flour rubbed on his hand, he has underneath 
him a carpet and a sack or a saddle, and I was told that the 
object of this was to prevent his being affected by evil in- 
fluences. After the ceremony he is in some tribes carried 
away by his best man or other bachelor friends ; and at Fez, 
on the great occasion when his head is ceremonially shaved, 
he is likewise carried by his friends, from the house where he 
has been sitting with them to ‘ the house of the wedding,’ is 
there put down on a large chair, and is afterwards again 
carried away by the friends. Throughout the wedding he has 
in many tribes the backs of his slippers pulled up so as to 
prevent their falling off and his feet coming into contact with 
the ground, although there is also some fear that the slippers 
might fall into the hands of an enemy, who would harm him 
by working magic with them. Similar and still greater pre- 
cautions are taken with regard to the bride; as the Shereefa 
of Wazan writes, ‘ a bride would be unlucky to put her foot to 
earth at this period.’ She too has the backs of her slippers 
pulled up. Sometimes she is carried to and from the place in 
the house where she is painted with henna. In country places 
she is carried to her new home on the back of an animal, on to 
which she is lifted sometimes from her bed, sometimes from 
the door of the house or the entrance of the tent, and some- 
times after she has first taken a few steps on a blanket or cloak 
spread in front of her in order to prevent her stepping on the 
ground or the threshold. And when she arrives at the bride- 
groom’s place she is carried to the nuptial bed or across the 
threshold. It may be asked why bride and bridegroom must 
not come into contact with the ground. In the first instance 
they have araka, or ‘holiness,’ and persons or objects 
possessed of this delicate quality are in many cases not allowed 
to touch the ground. Moreover, the real native country of the 

* Mrs. L, Milne. The Home of an Eastern Clan. 347 
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jnun is under the ground and they are always therefore liable 
to haunt its surface. And as for the custom of carrying the 
bride through the entrance of the dwelling or otherwise pre- 
venting her touching the threshold, it is obviously connected 
with the idea that the threshold of a house and the entrance 
of a tent are much haunted by jnun. The Moors say that 
‘ the masters of the house,’ that is, its jinn-owners, are walking 
out and in over the threshold. Nobody is allowed to sit down 
on the threshold of a house or at the entrance of a tent; 
should a person do so he would become ill himself or give das 
to the house.” 1 

Among the Banyankole of Uganda “‘ during the first four 
months of a child’s life it was kept lying upon its back and never 
allowed to touch the ground with the soles of its feet. It was 
never carried about unless it was necessary to go on a journey, 
but it lay on a bark-cloth with another for covering.” ? 

Among the Moi of Indo-China when a party of men is 
out hunting elephants the leader of the hunters is not allowed 
to touch the ground with his feet. If he is obliged to leave 
his seat on the elephant, a carpet of leaves is spread beneath 
his feet, to prevent them from touching the earth.® 

In British New Guinea, when Mr. Beaver was bringing 
back two Urio men to their home on the Fly River after a 
year’s absence in a distant part of New Guinea, no sooner 
had the whale-boat grated on the beach than a mob of 
scantily clad women rushed down with green leaves which 
they placed on the sand, and they would not permit the men 
to land except on these, and then each of the two was lifted 
up shoulder-high and carried away by the women into the 
gloom of the Long House without being allowed to touch the 
earth. Mr. Beaver could ascertain no reason for this pro- 
cedure, except that if it were not adopted the two men would 
undoubtedly die.* 

In San Cristoval, one of the Solomon Islands, the men 
who are engaged in fishing for bonito are secluded in the 
canoe-house for three months, during which they may have 
no intercourse with women. At the end of that period a 


1 E. Westermarck, The History of 8 H. Baudesson, /mdo-China and tts 


Human Marriage (Fifth edition, Primitive People, pp. 135 sg. 
London, 1921), ii. 530 $gg. a W. N. Beaver, Unexplored New 
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feast is given in the village, and the men return to the village. 
Mats are spread all the way from the canoe-house to the 
village, that the fishers may walk upon them, for they may 
not touch the ground with their feet. 

Among the Berbers of Morocco “ neither the Koran, nor 
any other book containing the name of God, nor the writing- 
boards of schoolboys must be placed on the ground, at any 
rate if there can be the slightest suspicion about the cleanness 
of the place; and even where the ground is clean a scribe 
would not leave on it the book which he consults when he 
writes a charm, for fear lest some person or animal should 
walk over it and thereby deprive the writing of its efficacy. 
If a written charm happens to fall on the ground it must at 
once be put in wheat or barley to be purified, but if anybody 
has trampled upon it its davaka (holiness) is irremediably 
lost. Bread must never be trod upon, nor exposed to the 
uncleanness of the ground.” ? 

In Loango there is a small river called Nsongolo, which 
is crossed by a bridge formed by the trunks of oil-palms. 
This bridge is reserved for the exclusive use of the future 
king. When the trees are felled to form or repair the bridge 
they may not be allowed to touch the earth anywhere but 
at the point where they form the bridge. Hence when the 
trees are being felled the trunks are not permitted to touch 
the ground but must be received and carried by the hands 
of the woodmen. If one of them should chance to touch the 
ground it may not be used for the bridge.® 

In the Bombay Presidency of India it is a rule that sacred 
books, cooked food, and many other things, such as conch 
shells, the blade of a sword, pearls, an image of the god 
Vishnu, the sacred thread of a Brahman, flowers intended 
for worship, and leaves of the holy basil may not be suffered 
to touch the earth. The Indians of Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 
in South America will not allow certain amulets to touch the 
ground, and they will not carry them at full moon.® 


1 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the * R. E. Enthoven, Folklore of Bom- 
Pacific, 121. bay, pp. 82, 87. 

2 E. Westermarck, The Moorish ë F. P. and A. P. Penard, “ Suri- 
Conception of Holiness (Baraka), 132. naamsch Bijgeloof,” in Bijdragen tot 

3 Die Loango Expedition, iii, 2, de Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van 
100. Nederlandsch-Indié, lxvii (1913), 179. 


CHATIER LXV! 
NOT TO SEE THE SUN 


ELSEWHERE we have seen that certain sacred or tabooed 
persons, and particularly women after child-bed, are not 
permitted to see the sun.! So in one family of the Mambila 
tribe of Northern Nigeria it is taboo for the woman to look 
upon the sun for ten days after having given birth to a child. 
“On the tenth day her father comes with a spear and a large 
string bag, and standing at the door of his daughter’s hut 
presents the head of the spear to her. The woman grasps 
the spearhead and is then drawn by her father to the 
threshold. The father then spits a certain medicine on 
his daughter’s temples and covers her eyes with his hands. 
Taking hold of her right hand he swings her round to the 
sun, at the same time uncovering her eyes. He then takes 
the infant, and places him in the string bag, which he fastens 
to the roof of the hut. At the same time he shouts out: 
‘Let any bird come and go.’ He then whistles, and if a 
bird appears soon afterwards, it is a sign that the woman 
will bear another child. If no bird appears, she will never 
again become a mother.” ? In Sylt, one of the North 
Friesland Islands, it used to be deemed dangerous to allow 
the sun to shine upon a child before it had been baptized.® 

1 Balder the Beautiful, i. 18 sqq. 3 C. Jenssen, Die nordfriesischen 


2 C. K. Meek, Tribal Studies in Inseln, 221. 
Northern Nigeria, ii. 559. 
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CHAPTER Evil 
THE SECLUSION OF GIRLS AT PUBERTY 


ELSEWHERE I have described the custom of secluding girls 
at puberty, often conjoined with a prohibition to touch the 
earth or see the sun.! To the examples which I have there 
cited of the custom I may here add some further instances. 
Thus among the Bakongo of the Lower Congo girls at 
puberty are secluded for three months in a house built on a 
platform, because they are not permitted to touch the ground. 
During their seclusion they receive the instructions of a 
medicine-man.? 

Among the Andaman Islanders on the first symptoms of 
puberty a girl informs her parents, who weep over her. She 
must then go and bathe in the sea by herself for an hour or 
two. After that she goes back to her parents’ hut or to a 
special shelter that is put up for the occasion. All ornaments 
are removed from her except a belt and apron of leaves. 
But bands of leaves are tied round her arms and about her 
body. “ Thus covered with leaves the girl must sit in the 
hut allotted to her, with her legs doubled up beneath her and 
her arms folded. A piece of wood or bamboo is placed at 
her back for her to lean against, as she may not lie down. 
If she is cramped she may stretch one of her legs or one of 
her arms, but not both legs or both arms at the same time. 
To relieve herself she may release one of her hands, but she 
must not take up the food with her fingers; a skewer of 
cainyo wood is given her with which to feed herself. She 
may not eat nor sleep for twenty-four hours. Her wants are 

1 Balder the Beautiful, i. 22 sgg. 
* J.H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, 175. 
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attended to by her parents and their friends, who sit near 
her to keep her from falling asleep. The girl sits thus for 
three days. Early every morning she leaves the hut to bathe 
for an hour in the sea. At the end of the three days she re- 
sumes her life in the village.” 1 

In the Gilbert Islands of the Pacific a girl’s arrival at the 
age of puberty was a time of great anxiety to the parents, 
for then she was considered dangerously sensitive to enemy 
magic and especially to that sort which caused sterility. At 
her first monthly period she was made to sit, with her legs 
stretched straight before her and her knees closed, on a mat 
at the western side of a house set apart for her; she faced 
west, that point of the compass being as important to a girl 
as was the east, apparently, to a boy undergoing his initiation 
rites. The hair of her father and mother and their male and 
female kin was cut to provide for her toilet, and if she were 
already betrothed, that of her future husband’s relations was 
added. For three days she was obliged to remain in her 
place, moving as little as possible, and during that time her 
diet was very meagre, no cooked food at all being allowed 
her. The girl’s father and mother made a great quantity of 
coconut oil, which was thickened by boiling to the con- 
sistency of a syrup and used day and night for the anointment 
of her body. It was applied by her adoptive grandmother, 
who had supervision of all the charms recited in this and 
other operations. Such charms were nearly all directed to- 
wards parts of the girl’s body with the object of increasing 
her beauty and making her a mother of men. To protect 
her against enemy spells she wore a girdle of young coconut 
leaf, for the coconut leaf was much used by the natives in 
protective magic. After three days and three nights she was 
allowed to leave her place and was taken by her grandmother 
to a well of fresh water, where she performed her ablutions, 
the old woman meanwhile reciting over her a certain spell 
known as the washing of blood. Three further days of puri- 
fication she must pass in her separate quarters and then might 
return to her family.? 


1 A. R. Brown, Zhe Andaman Death in the Gilbert Islands,” in the 
Islanders, pp. 92 $q. Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
2 A. Grimble, ‘“ From Birth to Znstitute, li. (1921), p. 42. 
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In the Marshall Islands of the Pacific the arrival of a 
chief’s daughter at puberty used to be an important event. 
A hut for her occupation was built on the beach, one part of 
which she used, while another part was assigned to a female 
magician accompanied by a number of men and women, who 
were called “ the servants of the anointing.” The female 
magician brought coconut oil, with which she anointed the 
whole of the girl’s body, and the women occupied themselves 
in making garlands of flowers, to make a sweet smell. After 
the anointing the girl went to the beach to bathe, and re- 
turned to the hut by the same path. The anointing and the 
bathing were repeated three times a day. At other times the 
girl was obliged to remain as motionless as possible, seated 
with her legs tucked under her. Her seclusion lasted from 
two to three weeks, and during all this time the whole popula- 
tion of the island, men, women, and children, were allowed 
to move only thrice a day, and that for the most necessary 
purposes of attending to the wants of nature. At the end 
of the period the girl was visited by a nobleman of high rank, 
who deflowered her. If on the island there was no one of 
sufficiently high rank to perform this ceremony, such a man 
had to be fetched from another island. 

In the Kakadu tribe of North Australia when a girl has 
her first menstrual flow she retires to a special bush shelter, 
a kind of rude hut, which has been prepared for her. There 
she remains sitting on grass cut for the purpose, and keeping 
her legs tightly closed. She may not eat any animal food, 
nor even smell the food that is being cooked in the camp. 
To prevent her from doing so, her nostrils are plugged. Her 
seclusion lasts till the flow has ceased. Then the mother 
breaks down the bush shelter and burns it with all its contents. 
During the time of her seclusion the girl may have a fire in 
her bush shelter, but the fire may not be brought from the 
tribal camp, nor may her food be cooked on the camp fire. 
After the hut has been burned down, the girl puts some of 
the hot ashes on her abdomen and makes a small heap of 
them and sits on it.? 


1 P. A. Erdland, Die Marshall- ofthe Northern Territory of Australia, 
Insulaner, pp. 113 sq. PP. 328 sgg. 
® Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes 


CHAPTER LXVIII 
THE FIRE FESTIVALS OF EUROPE 


IN the islands of North Friesland there was formerly an old 
heathen festival on the evening of February 21, when sacri- 
ficial fires (Bz¢ken) were kindled, and men and youths danced 
hand-in-hand with women and marriageable girls round the 
flames and invoked Woden in the words of a prayer which 
was still in use in the seventeenth century. In Christian 
times this festival was brought into connection with St. Peter’s 
Day, February 22, on which St. Peter was supposed to come 
and throw a warm stone into the water. In Fohr the sacred 
fires (Bzzken) are kindled on February 21, “ to light St. Peter 
to bed, to singe off his beard.” In Sylt the feast of St. Peter 
has sunk into a children’s festival. For days and weeks 
before the festival boys go from house to house collecting 
fuel for the bonfire (Bzzken). They receive bundles of straw 
and twigs, which they carry to “ the holy hill.” There they 
heap the fuel about a petroleum or tar barrel. At nightfall the 
bonfire is kindled and kept up as long as possible by means 
of bundles of straw cast into the flames. The children dance 
singing round the hill to the light of the bonfires, while some 
of the boys run up and down the slope with burning wisps 
of straw. 

In Savoy on the first day of Lent '‘ the young men in 
many villages go round to every house, carrying an enormous 
straw figure, which they afterwards burn in the market-place. 
On the first Sunday in Lent, bonfires are lit, round which the 
young people dance and sing old songs. The children, in 
one very popular song, demand fritters, and the quaint refrain 

1 C, Jenssen, Die nordfriesischen Inseln, pp. 354 599. 
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runs thus: ‘If my mother does not give me fritters, I shall 
set fire to her petticoats. ” ! In Savoy too “ the Calavrais,” 
the old fires of joy, are still lit by the children on the night 
of Easter Sunday. As they dance round, they brandish 
torches and sing, and then they all throw their torches into 
the fire.? 

In some districts of the Caucasus the Mountain Jews 
celebrate the beginning of spring as follows: Thus in the 
district of Kuba all the girls assemble and go out into the 
wood. Here they seek to forecast the future in all sorts of 
ways, and weave crowns of snowdrops, violets, and other 
flowers. Then they collect a quantity of brushwood and 
drag it with songs to the town, helped by the young men, who 
come at evening to the wood. In the evening the brushwood 
is piled up and kindled, and the young men leap through the 
fire. The same thing is done on the night before the Russian 
Easter. For the Jews believe that Jesus Christ hovers over 
the earth, threatening them with misery and misfortune. So 
they kindle the fires to keep him from their dwellings. That 
is ‘why on that night in all the villages you may see bonfires 
flaring. The Jews settled in towns do not observe this last 
custom.’ 

Elsewhere I have referred to the custom of bathing in dew 
on the morning of St. John’s Day (Midsummer).* At Fenes- 
tralle in Piedmont “ on the 24th June, St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, the women hang out their linen and all their clothes on 
the balconies or else spread them out in the fields, for they 
believe that the dew on that day will preserve them from 
moths all the year. Many people wash their eyes with dew 
that morning, as the effect, they say, is beneficial.” 5 

In Mingrelia, on the evening of the day when the ortho- 
dox cult celebrates the Assumption (August 15), the people, 
throughout the country, light great fires near the churches on 
public places, through which everyone, great and small, leaps. 
They believe that in this way they frighten the devils, of which 


1 E. Canziani, Costumes, Tradi- pp. 196 sg. 
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* E. Canziani, of. cit. pp. 137 sg. 5 E. Canziani and E. Rohde, Pied- 
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the most powerful resides at Tabakhela, a mountain situated 
near Martvili. In Georgia the same custom is observed on 


the Thursday evening of the last week of the great Lent : the 
date alone differs. 


1 J. Mourier, “L’État religieuse de des Religions, xvi. (Paris, 1887), pp. 
la Mingrélie,” in Revue de l Histotre 85 sq. 


CHAPTER LXIX 
WERE-WOLVES 


ELSEWHERE I have discussed the belief in were-wolves as it 
has been held in Europe and elsewhere. Such beliefs are 
still current among some tribes of the Western Sudan and the 
Ivory Coast in Africa, although there the animal into which 
the sorcerer transforms himself is not a wolf, but often a 
leopard or a lion, or some other creature. Thus among the 
Nounoumas of the Western Sudan sorcerers are believed to 
transform themselves into dogs or cats, and in this form they 
attack people and cattle. When the herdsman finds one of 
them molesting his beasts he tries to give it a cut with his 
knife. If he succeeds the cat or dog disappears, but at the 
same moment the sorcerer who was in the animal dies in his 
house from the wound.! The Koulangos, another tribe of 
the Western Sudan, believe that some men can transform 
themselves into certain animals, particularly into leopards 
and hyenas. But such men do this, not to attack or molest 
anyone, but purely for defensive purposes, for example to 
protect their plantations by night. To effect the transforma- 
tion they bathe in water in which they have placed a certain 
medicine. Certain families have a speciality of changing 
into certain animals. Those who thus transform themselves 
may not eat of the flesh of the animals into which they change 
their human bodies. Thus those who change into leopards 
may not eat the flesh of leopards, those who change into lions 
may not eat the flesh of lions.2 Among the Gouros of the 
Ivory Coast sorcerers are believed to transform themselves 

1 L. Tauxier, Ze Noir du Soudan, 2 L. Tauxier, Le Noir de Bon- 
181. doukou, pp. 197 sq. 
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into wild beasts, such as leopards and hyenas. Such trans- 
formed beasts are recognized by the sagacity with which 
they avoid the snares, and by their unprovoked attacks 
upon human beings. Man-leopards and man-panthers 
are particularly feared. Such men hide their leopard 
or panther skins in the trunks of trees, or in abandoned 
ant-hills. They return to the spot secretly, and donning 
the skins become leopards or panthers again. The Gouro 
hunters allege that they have witnessed such transforma- 
tions with their own eyes. When they catch such fellows 
in the act they lead them to the village, and there execute 
them. 

The Bakongo of the Lower Congo believe that witches 
can transform themselves into insects, such as cockroaches 
and spiders, and in that form can inflict people with ailments 
of the chest and lungs. When a medicine-man decides that 
a patient is suffering from this cause he sets traps for insects 
at the door of the sufferer’s house. Next morning if he finds 
a cockroach at the far end of one of the traps, he knows that 
the transformed witch belongs to a distant branch of the 
family, and crushes it without compunction, believing that the 
sickness will not pass from the patient to the witch represented 
by the cockroach, and the patient will now recover. If, 
however, the cockroach is only half way up the trap, he 
knows the witch is of very near kinship to his patient, and, 
as he does not want to pass the sickness on to a near relative, 
he warns the cockroach and lets it go. Should a cockroach 
be found in the trap next morning, he believes it is the same 
one (or, if it is a spider, that it has only changed its form) ; 
he will then either warn it and threaten it more strongly and 
let it go, or he will keep it shut up a few days without food, 
and will watch to see if a near relative of the patient becomes 
thin (that is, dying through having his soul so imprisoned 
in the trap that it cannot return to the body), and, if no one 
becomes thin and ill, he will vehemently threaten the witch 
in the insect and let it go. Should he find an insect in the 
trap on the third morning, he kills it at once, as it is evident 
that the witch is very persistent and should be punished. 
The writer who records these curious beliefs and customs 

1 L. Tauxier, Les Nègres Gouro et Gagou, 181. 
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adds that “it is interesting to note that witches can 
travel about disguised as insects, and that the folk they 
represent suffer in proportion to the suffering inflicted on 
the insects.” ! 


1 J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, pp. 224 sg. 


CHA PER EX xX 
THE FIRE-WALK 


ELSEWHERE I have described the custom of the Fire-walk, 
or religious rite of walking through fire or over red-hot 
stones. Among the Oraons of Chota Nagpur in India, 
where a village happens to have a seat of the great god 
Mahadeo, the devotees (Bhagats) of the god, as an act of 
religious merit, ceremonially walk over burning charcoal on 
certain occasions. It is believed that on such occasions, by 
the grace of the god Mahadeo, his devotees pass unscathed 
over this burning charcoal although they actually stamp 
their feet on it.? 

In India among the wild tribes of the Afghan Frontier 
Mr. Pennell met an itinerant fakir or Mohammedan holy 
man who sold charms for the cure of diseases. ‘‘ One of his 
performances was to walk through fire, professedly by the 
power of the Mohammedan Kalimah.” A trench was dug 
in the ground, and filled with charcoal and wood, which was 
set alight. After the fire had somewhat died down, the still 
glowing embers were beaten down with sticks, and then the 
fakir, reciting the Kalimah with great zest, proceeded to 
deliberately walk across, after which he invited the more 
daring among the faithful to follow his example, assuring 
them that if they recited the creed in the same way and with 
sincerity, they would suffer no harm. Some went through 
the ordeal and showed no signs of having suffered from it; 


1 Balder the Beautiful, ii. 1 sgg. 3 Kalimah, the Mohammedan con- 
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others came out with blistered and sore feet. These un- 
fortunates were jeered at by the others as being no true 
Mohammedans.”’ 1 

The Maoris have a legend of Te Hahae the fire-walker, 
who is said to have built a great oven of hot stones to cook 
taro for a feast: ‘‘ When the fire had burned down to a fierce 
heated mass of glowing coals and the stones were red-hot, 
then it was that Te Hahae walked into the umu (oven) and 
stood upon those stones amid the fierce heat, clothed merely 
in a maro (girdle). . . . Though he stood for a long time in 
umu repeating karakia (spells), yet was he not burnt or in 
any way injured by the fire, and the green leaves of which his 
girdle was formed were not shrivelled or withered or affected 
in any way.” ? 

In the Konkan, a district of the Bombay Presidency, 
cattle are worshipped by the Hindoos on the first day of 
Kartik (October-November), and they are made to pass over 
fire? 

Among the Tumbuka, a tribe of Nyasaland in Africa, 
when the mourners are returning from a funeral a medicine- 
man kindles a great fire in the path, and the mourners pass 
through it, doubtless to purify themselves from the pollution 
of death.* 


1 T. L. Pennell, Among the Wild vancement of Science (1898), p. 769. 
Tribes of the Afghan Frontier, 37. 3 R. E. Enthoven, Folklore of Bom- 
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CHAPTER LXXI 
THE MAGIC FLOWERS OF MIDSUMMER EVE 


ELSEWHERE I have cited examples of the common European 
belief that plants acquire certain magical but transient 
virtues on a single night of the year, the magic eve of Mid- 
summer or St. John. In Savoy “ there is a curious legend 
attached to the mountain ferns, which are said to flower 
luxuriantly with beautiful red blossoms on St. John’s night 
only. The flowers are star-like in their brilliancy, and the 
devil always picks them immediately. Any one who wishes 
to secure them will have a terrible fight, but once he has 
obtained the flowers, or even their seeds, he can make himself 
invisible at any moment he wishes.” 2 

We may compare a similar belief current among the 
Dyoula, a tribe of the French or Western Sudan. They 
believe that in order to secure the magical virtue of plants 
to be used as charms in ritual they must be gathered on 
the eve of the ninth day of the month Diomandé, which is 
the first month of their calendar. Everyone throughout the 
districts of Bondoukou and Kong knows that night to be of 
all the year the magic eve. On it a man need only go out 
into the forest and cut a bough at haphazard, and he will 
be sure that the ointments and beverages prepared from its 
leaves will possess a healing virtue.® 


1 Balder the Beautiful, ii. 45 sgg. 3 L Tauxier, Ze Noir de Bon- 
2 E. Canziani, Costumes, Traditions, doukou, 392. 
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CHAPIER LEXA 
THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-TALES 


ELSEWHERE I have cited the popular Indian story of the war- 
lock Punchkin, whose external soul was deposited for safety 
in the green parrot, and who could not be killed so long 
as the bird was safe.1 A story of this type is told by the 
Korwas, a Kolarian tribe of the Chota Nagpur plateau in 
India. It runs as follows: 

“ A certain rich man, a banker and moneylender (Sahu), 
had twelve sons. He got them all married and they went out 
on a journey to trade. There came a holy mendicant to the 
house of the rich man and asked for alms. The banker was 
giving him alms, but the saint said he would only take 
them from his son or son’s wife. As the sons were away 
the rich man called his daughter-in-law, and she began to 
give alms to the saint. But he caught her up and carried 
her off. Then her father-in-law went to search for her, saying 
that he would not return until he had found her. He came 
to the saint’s house upon a mountain and said to him, ‘ Why 
did you carry off my son’s wife?’ The saint said to him, 
‘ What can you do?’ and turned him into stone by waving 
his hand. Then all the other brothers went in turn to search 
for her down to the youngest, and all were turned into stone. 
At last the youngest brother set out to search but he did not 
go to the saint, but travelled across the sea and sat under a 
tree on the other side. In that tree was the nest with young 
of Raigidan and Jatagidan? birds. A snake was climbing 
up the tree to eat the nestlings, and the brother saw the snake 


1 Balder the Beautiful, pp. 147 sqq. ? Believed to be some kind of vulture 
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and killed it. When the parent birds returned the young 
birds said, ‘ We will not eat or drink till you have rewarded 
this boy who killed the snake which was climbing the tree 
to devour us.’ Then the parent birds said to the boy, ‘ Ask 
of us whatever you will and we will give it to you.’ And the 
boy said, ‘ I want only a gold parrot in a gold cage.’ Then 
the parent birds said, ‘ You have asked nothing of us, ask 
for something more; but if you will accept only a gold 
parrot in a gold cage wait here a little and we will fly across 
and get it for you.’ So they brought the parrot and cage, 
and the youngest brother took them and went home. Im- 
mediately the saint came to him and asked him for the gold 
parrot and cage because the saint’s soul was in that parrot. 
Then the youngest brother told him to dance and he would 
give him the parrot ; and the saint danced, and his legs and 
arms were broken one after the other, as often as he asked 
for the parrot and cage. Then the youngest brother buried 
the saint’s body and went to his house and passed his hands 
before all the stone images and they all came to life again.” ! 

Again, the Birhors, another tribe of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau in India, tell of a fierce battle between Ravan, the 
Rajah of Lanka, and the hero Lakshman, son of the Rajah 
Dasarath, assisted by the baboon Hanuman. In this battle 
all the people of Lanka were killed except Ravan and an old 
woman. As for Ravan, when his head was cut off twelve 
other heads sprang in its place, and again, as one of these 
was cut off, another would spring up by its side, and so 
on. Lakshman and Hanuman rested for a day after their 
strenuous labours, and then reported to Ram, the brother of 
Lakshman, the condition of affairs. Ram told them, “ Leave 
the old woman for the present, and concentrate your efforts 
against Ravan.” So they again proceeded to fight Ravan. 
Ravan told them, ‘“‘ You seek in vain to kill me: none but a 
person who has fasted twelve years will succeed in killing 
me.” Hanuman assumed the shape of a Suga bird, and 
wheedled Ravan into divulging the secret as to where his life 
was secreted. Raven told him that his life was deposited in a 
small closet with golden walls inside the inner apartments 
of his brick-built palace Hanuman and Lakshman entered 


1 R. V. Russell, Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces, iii. 579 
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the palace and broke open the closet and freed Ravan’s life 
from confinement. Then Lakshman and Hanuman went to 
fight Ravan, and as Lakshman had actually taken no food 
(except earth) for twelve years, he at length succeeded in 
killing Ravan. 1 


1S. C. Roy, The Birhors, pp. 422 sqq. 


CHARTER CXXIII 
THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-CUSTOM 


ELSEWHERE I have argued that the widespread popular story 
of a warlock who kept his soul for safety in some external 
object, and therefore could not be killed in his own person, 
reflects a popular custom of depositing the soul for a similar 
reason in some external object, either temporarily or perman- 
ently... Such a custom is still commonly practised by the 
Ila-speaking tribes of Northern Rhodesia. On this subject 
we are told that among them “ one method of self-protection 
is, by means of a powerful charm, to put one’s life into a 
hiding-place, whether into another person or into some object. 
This is Audzshzta, to shield, protect oneself. One chief, Mun- 
gaila, confided to us once that his life was hidden in the 
needle on a friend’s head ; he was careful not to say which 
friend. Another told us that his was in a friend’s finger-nail. 
One of the doctors gave us the following description of this 
part of his practice. The patient comes to him and says : 
‘ Ndeza kulanga mwin zobola luseba lwangu, ndaamba un- 
kwatenkwate’ (‘I am come to seek a place wherein to keep 
my body, I mean that you should safeguard me’). If the 
doctor undertakes the case, the patient produces a hoe as a 
preliminary fee. The doctor then prepares mzsamo (medi- 
cines), and charms him (wamwz7nda) by giving him some to 
eat in porridge and others to rub on his body. And the 
doctor asks, ‘ Where is it you wish to hide ? Perhaps in the 
eye of some person?’ ‘ Yes, I wish to hide in somebody’s 
eye.’ ‘What person?’ The patient thinks over the names 
of his relatives, and rejecting them says: ‘I would hide in 
1 Balder the Beautiful, ti. 153 sg. 
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the eye of my servant.’ The doctor agrees and charms him 
accordingly, giving him all the medicines necessary to enter 
his servant’s eye, whether it be man or woman. So wenjila 
momo ulazuba momo mudinso (‘ he enters and hides there in 
the eye’). He does not make the fact known to the servant, 
but keeps the knowledge to himself. He remains in the eye 
all the days of his life. Should he fall sick, he tells his chief 
wife : ‘ Know, in case I should die, that I had certain medi- 
cines from So-and-So.’ This is because of the claims that 
the doctor will make against his estate ; but even to his wife 
he does not tell that he is in anyone’s eye. Should he die, 
at the same moment that servant of his has his eye pierced 
(ulatuluka dinso), that is, by his master coming out of it. 
Then, seeing the man’s eye burst, people know where the 
master lay hidden. And the converse is also true: should 
the servant’s eye be destroyed, the man would die. Other 
people are doctored so that they may hide (zuba) in a palm 
tree. When such a one dies, the palm falls; and should 
the palm fall first (a very unlikely event), the man would 
die. If he were not sick at the time, he would die suddenly 
(ulaanzuka budio). Others eat medicine for taking up their 
abode (kulala) in a thorn tree (mwihunga). On the death 
of such a person the tree breaks and falls, and the man comes 
out of it (wavhwa mo). Others get medicines to enable them 
to hide (zuba) in a cow or an ox. When the beast dies the 
person ‘ takes away his heart ’ (wakusha mozo) and dies also. 
Then the people know that he had hidden in the beast.” 1 
Similarly in regard to the Kaonde tribe in the Kasempa 
district of Northern Rhodesia we are told that ‘‘ sometimes a 
man, who wishes to live for a very long time, decides to 
‘bottle’ his shadow (chimvule) and takes it—I cannot dis- 
cover how, but it does not need a witch-doctor’s assistance : 
either the man does it for himself, or asks the assistance of a 
mulunda (blood-brother)—and puts it into an antelope-horn. 
Then he hides it somewhere, e.g. in a hole in the ground, 
believing that if his shadow be safe he cannot die. This isa 
risky undertaking, however, as, if the horn gets destroyed, 
lost or stolen, the man has then lost his shadow, and will die 


1 E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Lla-speaking Peoples of Northern 
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within the year.’’! The writer to whom we owe this account 
tells us that in this passage he uses shadow in the sense of 
soul or spirit. He adds that in the opinion of these people 
“it is possible to sweka wumi mu chitumbu (to hide one’s 
‘ life’ in a medicine) so that one’s enemies may not destroy it 
by witchcraft or other means. Some ‘ doctors ’ have a recipe 
for this: the ‘ life’ is drawn from the body and placed in a 
mbachi (shell, usually of a crab) and can be given to a dog or 
other animal to eat, or can be hidden in a convenient spot.” ? 
Similar beliefs and practices are current among the Gabin, 
a tribe of the Adamawa Province of Northern Nigeria. On 
this subject Mr. Meek tells us that “ the conception that 
disease may be transferred by magical means is the main- 
spring of much of the religious ritual of the Gabin, Yungur, 
Hona, and Longuda, all of whom employ pots for this pur- 
pose .. When a person falls ill he goes to a maker of these 
pieces of pottery, who takes some clay, circles it round the 
patient’s head, and then gives it the shape which the spirit 
of the disease is supposed to possess. In this way the disease 
is transferred to the pot, and if at any time the owner has a 
relapse he can recover his health by a sacrifice offered to the 
pot, this sacrifice being an inducement to the disease-causing 
spirit to return once more to the pot. Similar ideas and 
practices are also found among the Gabin. But on the other 
hand, many Gabin seem to regard the pot as their own double, 
the abode of a soul and not of a spirit. It is a common 
practice, therefore, for a young man who has set up a home 
of his own, to ask a friend to make a pot for him in order that 
he may deposit his soul in the pot. The young man lies down 
on the ground and the potter sits beside him shaping the clay 
into what is supposed to be a likeness of the subject. Ears, 
eyes, mouth and nose are indicated, and shoulders and arms 
are represented by excrescences raised across the body of the 
pot, which is supposed to represent the heart, z.e. the life. 
There are no legs. When the pot has been fired, the owner 
deposits it in some secret place in the bush, generally in a 
small cave. He makes a small dolmen-like stone structure 
for its reception, z.e. a circle of stones covered by a large 
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stone slab. There is a doorway. ‘These stone circles closely 
resemble the shrines which the Yungur are accustomed to 
make for the corn-spirits. If the owner ever feels ill he goes 
to his secret pottery symbol, smears it with red oil, takes a 
wisp of straw and transfers some of the oil to his left and right 
temple, his left and right shoulder, and to the abdomen. 
This causes his ‘soul’ or ‘ heart’, as they say, to resume its 
former vigour. 

“ It is quite clear, therefore, that the Gabin regard these 
pots as soul-counterparts, just as the Kanakuru and Mbula 
believe that certain animals are their counterparts. And just 
as an injury to the animal entails injury to the man, so among 
the Gabin injury to the pot entails illness or even death to 
the owner. If, therefore, the owner finds that his pot has 
been broken or injured, he will become disturbed ; and after 
having had a new pot made will consult a diviner in order to 
discover the name of the individual who has designs on his 
soul. The practice of depositing souls in pots is largely con- 
nected with witchcraft ideas, for it was stated that by relegat- 
ing the soul to some secret place a sorcerer would be unable 
to capture it from his body, and could only injure the man if he 
happened to discover the hiding-place of the pot embodying 
the soul. . . . It is said among the Gabin that if a witch 
finds a man’s pot and buries it the owner of the pot will 
die.” 1 

The belief that human souls can be deposited in external 
objects was discovered by Mrs. Talbot in the Banana tribe 
of the Logone river, in French Central Africa. There she 
found that for every female child born a long plaited bag 
was woven by her mother or grandmother, and with it the 
thread of the girl’s life was thought to be mysteriously linked. 
“ No bribe would induce a living woman to part with one, 
since with its departure her soul must leave her, but we were 
fortunate enough to purchase several which had belonged 
to dead members of the tribe.” ? 

Often the external objects with which human lives are 
imagined to be inseparably bound up are plants or trees. 
Thus among the Kpelle of Liberia the lives of women are 
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thought to be closely bound up with banana trees. Soon 
after a girl is born a banana tree is planted for her, and is 
carefully tended, that the growth of the girl may go hand in 
hand with the growth of the tree. If the tree begins to 
wither, the girl falls ill.1 Among the Toradyas of Central 
Celebes after a birth a coconut tree is planted on the spot 
where the after-birth is buried. Such a tree is regarded as 
the child’s life-token. If the tree dies, then the child for 
whom it was planted dies also.? In the district of Seleo of 
Northern New Guinea there is an ancient tree with which the 
natives believe their lives to be inseparably bound up. When 
they sold to the Germans the ground on which the tree stands, 
they expressly stipulated that the tree should be carefully 
preserved, for if it were destroyed they would all die. Among 
the Maoris of New Zealand the navel-string of a new-born 
child was buried in a sacred place (urupa) and over this a 
young tree was sometimes planted; this tree was supposed 
to have some brotherhood with the child. A certain Maori 
chief asserted that he had a familiar spirit inhabiting a white- 
pine tree, which had sprung from his umbilical cord (ho), 
grew with his growth, and fell to decay as he became aged.‘ 

Elsewhere I have described the custom of passing sick 
people through a cleft tree as a mode of cure.” Among the 
Ait Messat Berbers of Morocco there is a huge oak tree 
known by the name of aseklu n-umudin, that is to say, “ the 
tree of the sick,” because through a hole in its huge roots 
sick people pass as a mode of ridding themselves of their 
fever. Near Eket, in Southern Nigeria, there is a sacred tree. 
Low down in the ancient trunk a great hole is to be seen 
through which sick folk creep, in the hope that their illness 
may be cured.” In Piedmont, “ at Primolto, to know whether 
a child will recover, they split the trunk of a young walnut 
tree, and pass the child through the aperture. Then they 
fill up the hole with damp earth. If the tree thrives after 
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this, the child will recover, otherwise the child will die.” 1 
In all these and similar cases the notion probably is, not that 
the sick person by passing through a hole in the tree acquires 
a portion of the tree’s life and vigour, but that by doing so 
he gives the slip to the ghost or evil spirit who is regarded as 
the real cause of his malady. Hence the hole through which 
the patient creeps need not be a hole in a tree: it may bea 
hole in a cleft stick or sapling or creeper ; indeed any hole 
will serve the purpose, provided only it be small and narrow. 
The smaller and narrower it is, the greater the chance of 
throwing the pursuing demon off the track. 

Among the Wandamba, a tribe of Tanganyika, “ when a 
Mndamba is killed by a lion, leopard, crocodile, buffalo, or 
any other wild animal, they first bury his remains on the 
spot, then his relations and all the people of his village 
assemble at the grave, strip off their clothes and don leaves or 
grass, and the principal hunter makes medicine and shaves 
their heads and pours the medicine over them; after which 
he takes a mlendi sapling, splits it in two and sticks the 
pieces in the ground near the grave, and all the people walk 
between. Then he throws the pieces away and breaks the 
gourd in which he made the medicine by stamping on it.? 
Here the passage of the relations and mourners between the 
pieces of the cleft sapling at the grave is doubtless a mode 
of evading the dangerous ghost of the deceased, who having 
been done to death by a wild beast is likely to be very ill- 
humoured, and therefore formidable. We have already seen 
that among the Ila-speaking tribes of Northern Rhodesia, 
whoever has killed a person, whether in war or otherwise, must 
jump through a cleft stick three or four times,? no doubt in 
order to evade the victim’s ghost. 

Among the Kiwai of British New Guinea, “ at the outset 
of each monsoon it is customary for a family to practise the 
following observance in order to keep off illness during the 
season just beginning. The parents take their children with 
them to the bush, where they split a creeper hanging down 

* E. Canziani and E. Rohde, Pied- ganyika Territory,” in the Journal of 
mont, 143. the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
? A. G. O. Hodgson, “ Some Notes lvi. (1926), 69. 


on the Hunting Customs of the Wan- 
damba of the Ulanga Valley, Tan- 3 See above, p. 240. 
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from a tree, leaving the lower and upper parts of it intact. 
The mother places herself astride in front of the creeper 
facing the village, and the children, beginning from the 
eldest, crawl between her legs and through the opening in 
the creeper. The father spits manababa (a herb) at each 
child, and when they have passed through the creeper and 
stand up, he pushes them forward by lifting up their heels 
in turn, holding a warakara leaf in each hand; this means 
that ‘ he shut him road behind piccaninny.’1 Then he, too, 
follows the children in the same way, and lastly the mother 
crawls through the creeper and, standing on the other side, 
draws her legs together, the two halves of the creeper closing 
themselves. She places under her heels two pieces of orvo 
(fossil wood), which she leaves on the ground ; they too ‘ shut 
him road.’ Then they all bathe in the sea.’’? Here the 
passage of the whole family through a cleft creeper, which 
closes behind them, is doubtless intended to bar the road to 
demons of sickness and misfortune in the new monsoon. 
Among the Kiwai a man who has married a widow takes 
similar precautions against being pursued by the dangerous 
ghost of his wife’s late husband. Together the couple go 
to the place in the forest where the wife had connection with 
her former spouse for the last time. There they have con- 
nection with each other, and before returning home they 
split the middle part of a certain creeper (xu-rude), leaving 
the base and top intact. Then the man and woman crawl 
through the creeper, which closes behind them. In this way, 
according to the natives, the couple shut the door against 
the ghost of the deadhusband. Similarly, whenaman marries 
a widow whose husband had been killed by a snake they go 
together to the haunt of the snake and have connection there. 
Before returning they take a nipa leaflet and split it in the 
same manner as the creeper in the observance described above, 
and the two sides are kept apart by means of a transverse 
stick. The man first crawls through the leaf, knocking down 
the stick, and after him the woman in the same way, the 
stick having been replaced. On their return home the 
door is kept shut after them. If the first husband has been 


1 That is, he shuts the road behind 2 G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans 
the child. of British New Guinea, 222. 
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taken by a crocodile, the following rite is observed. The 
pair go to the place where the accident happened ; there the 
woman takes off her grass petticoat and breaks her sogéré (a 
plaited grass necklace, the last sign of her mourning), throw- 
ing them away into the water. After the two have had 
connection, the woman stands up astride with her back 
towards the water, and her husband crawls between her legs 
from behind. Then she puts on a new petticoat and walks 
home behind her husband. They keep the door of their 
house carefully closed till next morning.1 In this last custom, 
when the widow closes her legs after the passage of her second 
husband between them, she is apparently supposed to bar 
the road against the pursuit of her first husband’s ghost. 
The same object, which some people seek to obtain by 
passing through cleft trees or sticks, others attempt to effect 
by passing through narrow openings between stones or 
through a cleft in a rock. Thus among the Berbers of 
Morocco Sidi Himmi is the name of a small dolmen-like 
structure built at Tanant. It is composed of two stones 
upon which rests a third in such a manner as to leave a 
passage similar to the entry to a room. This passage is 
sufficiently large to allow a child to enter. A mother brings 
her sick child to Sidi Himmi and passes her three times be- 
tween the stones, at the same time pronouncing a vow to 
sacrifice a fowl if the child recovers.2, Again, at a few miles 
distance from Demnat in Morocco there is a small rock pro- 
jecting from the ground in the shape of the back and neck 
of a camel, with an opening underneath just large enough 
for a person to creep through. People who are suffering 
from some illness and women who are desirous of offspring 
crawl three times through the hole, from west to east ; but if 
they have been disobedient to their parents they are wedged 
in between the rock and the ground. Near the village Dar 
Fellaq, in the tribe Jbel la~-Hbib, there is an isolated rock 
with a hole in its centre, through which sick children are 
dragged three times from west to east, in the hope of a cure.? 
Many primitive peoples believe that their lives are so 


1 G. Landtman, of. cit. pp. 252 sq. 3 E. Westermarck, The Moorish 
Conception of Holiness (Baraka), pp. 
? E, Laoust, op. cit. 153. 40 sq. 
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sympathetically bound up with those of animals that when 
the animal dies the man dies, and that conversely when the 
man expires the animal dies simultaneously. This belief is 
especially prevalent among the tribes of Western Africa, 
where the conception of a man’s soul permanently or tem- 
porarily lodged in an animal is conveniently spoken of as a 
“ bush-soul.” Thus for example among the Nounoumas of 
the Western Sudan people do not sacrifice to crocodiles, be- 
cause they say that crocodiles are not gods, but only their 
own human souls in animal form. The soul of every human 
being is at once in the man and in the crocodile. When the 
crocodile dies, the man dies the day after. If the crocodile 
loses an eye, the man loses an eye, and wice versa. If the 
crocodile loses a paw, the man becomes lame. The human 
crocodiles are of a small species, and each man knows the 
crocodile that corresponds to himself. When a crocodile is 
about to die, it comes into the village of the person whose 
soul is lodged in it. When it dies they wrap the carcase in 
white clothing and bury it, and sacrifice fowls to it. Then 
the man whose soul was in the crocodile dies in turn. The 
people of Leo believe that when one kills a crocodile in the 
river, one also kills a man in the village. This is because 
the soul of each inhabitant of the village is connected with 
that of a crocodile, and when the soul of the crocodile dies or 
leaves its material body, the same thing happens to the in- 
habitant of the village who corresponds to it.? 

Similarly among the Kassounas-Fras, another tribe of 
the Western Sudan, most people believe that crocodiles are 
their souls, and that if they kill a crocodile the man who 
corresponds to it dies immediately. Thus they pay great 
respect to the reptiles, but do not offer them sacrifices. But 
at Pou it is not the crocodiles but the iguanas which are thus 
venerated and respected. Each iguana, it appears, possesses 
the soul of some person in the village. Hence if somebody 
kills an iguana, a man simultaneously dies in the village.? 
Again, among the Kassounas-Bouras, another tribe of the 
Western Sudan, it is believed that the souls of the living and 
of the dead inhabit crocodiles, and that when a crocodile dies 


1 L. Tauxier, Ze Noir du Soudan, pp. 192 sg. 
2 L. Tauxier, op. cit. pp. 238 sg. 
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in the river someone dies in the village. In the country of 
Kampala, each time that a man is about to die the people 
know of it beforehand by the groanings and wailings of 
the crocodiles... They often believe the same thing about 
pythons. At Gueunou, when a man is ill it is because his 
serpent is ill (the serpent which corresponds to him as his 
soul), and they treat the man with roots.? The Mossis and 
Foulses, two other tribes of the Western Sudan, do not make 
sacrifices to crocodiles, but this does not prevent them from 
recognising a relationship between the animals and them- 
selves. They are, they think, of the same family, the soul of 
their grandfathers inhabiting the crocodiles. Thus, when 
they kill a crocodile they cause by a counterstroke the death 
of someone in the village, and when they wound a crocodile 
they wound at the same time the man who is attached to it 
by a subtle, invisible, but real connection.? Another account 
of the creed of the Mossi, in respect of their external souls, 
runs thus: every man has a soul which is called szga, and 
kyma after death. This soul, according to the Mossi, is an 
animal, it may be a serpent, a crocodile, a goat or a hare. 
The soul is related to this animal, it is of its family. If some- 
body kills a serpent or a crocodile in a village where the souls 
of the inhabitants are serpents or crocodiles, it is equivalent 
to killing an inhabitant of the village, for every individual 
related to the serpent or the crocodile has in this village a 
serpent or a crocodile which represents him, and he will die 
when his animal-soul dies.‘ 

Similar beliefs as to human souls in animal bodies are 
current among the natives in the interior of the Gold Coast 
of West Africa. We are told that among them “ everyone 
has some animal which is a species of alter ego—not to be 
slain or eaten, an animal which is recognized as one’s friend, 
one’s brother. Most noteworthy of these animals is the 
crocodile, which is called by the Paga people their soul. 
The life of a man or woman is identical with that of his 
crocodile, alter ego. When he is born the crocodile is born ; 
they are ill at the same time ; they die at the same time. It 


1 L. Tauxier, of. cit. 325. 376. 
Hit Tauxier, op. cit. 326. 4 P. E. Mangin, “ Les Mossi,” in 
3 L. Tauxier, Le Noir du Yatenga, Anthropos, x.-xi. (1915-16), 194 sg. 
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is said that when a man is at the point of death one can hear 
at night the groaning of his crocodile.1_ Beliefs of the same 
sort as to human souls in animal bodies are commonly held 
by the peoples of Southern Nigeria, and have been fully 
described by Mr. and Mrs. Talbot.2 To quote a single 
example: “ Not long ago a man of Usun Inyan town 
asserted that his wife, Esiet Idung by name, had told him 
that her soul sometimes left her and went to dwell in the body 
of a fish in the Kwa Ibo River. One day she came to her 
husband, crying: ‘I am caught! I am caught and must 
die! for a fisherman has snared my soul in his trap by the 
waterside. Go therefore to the place of which I shall tell 
you and release me before it is too late ; for should the man 
come and kill my affinity, I must die also.’ On this, in all 
haste, the husband took a canoe and went with his friends to 
the trap which his wife had described. They opened the 
door and let all the fish swim out into the river. Among the 
others they noticed one of great size, which plunged early 
out into the current. On their return they found that the 
woman had recovered ; but all believe that, had the fish been 
killed, she must have perished also.” 3 

At Bia, in the island of San Cristoval, it is believed that 
the soul (aunga) of a living person may take the form of one 
of several species of animals, such as the shark, the hawk, 
the bonito, the skate, the green lizard, the yellow-breast bird, 
red and black snakes, the rat, the prawn, the hermit crab, 
and the millipede. Hence children at Bia are warned not to 
kill any of these animals, because the soul of a living man 
may take any one of these forms. If the green lizard is seen 
in a tree, the soul of a man may be in it, and if the lizard is 
killed, the man would die; the souls of living men are sup- 
posed often to go about in the form of green lizards. A man 
may also send his soul into the yellow-breast, and the bird 
will fly off and tell the man’s friends that he wants them to 
come to him. Elsewhere in San Cristoval persons are sup- 


1 A. W. Cardinall, Zhe Natives of People, pp. 43 599. 
the Northern Territories of the Gold 3 Pie T, ee ESA: 
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posed to have their souls in sharks. Such relations to sharks 
are hereditary, the descent being from father to son. When 
a shark-man has a son born to him he is initiated soon after 
birth into the mystery by his father, either in the house or 
at the shark-rock, Mr. Fox is not sure which. His father, 
the shark-man, takes the child in his arms and hugs him to 
his breast, and then crooks his left arm to represent a shark’s 
fin, and puts the infant under his arm. Then at the shark- 
rock the child and his future familiar shark receive the same 
name. The child’s soul (aunga) goes into the shark, and 
Mr. Fox thinks that the shark’s soul is supposed to go into 
the child, or else the two become one so completely that they 
share the same soul. From that time the shark-child has 
his familiar at the shark-rock. If the child dies the shark 
will die, if the shark is injured the child will fall sick. The 
connection between the two is exceedingly close. Shark- 
boys have gone to Norfolk Island and their familiars have 
followed them and been seen on the fishing grounds. The 
shark-boy goes regularly to the shark-rock, and sacrifices 
yams, nuts, money, and betel to his shark-brother.? 

Elsewhere we have seen that in the belief of some primitive 
peoples every human being possesses not one but several 
souls.? To the examples of this multiplicity of souls which 
I have there cited I may here add a few more instances. 
Thus among the peoples of Southern Nigeria there is a 
general belief that each person possesses four souls: first, 
an ethereal one, the double and inner frame of the physical 
form; secondly, the soul proper, the consciousness, the 
thinking or mental body; thirdly, the spiritual or minor 
Ego; and fourthly, the Over-Soul, or Chi, the great Spirit, 
which often includes several lesser egos and always “ stays 
with God.” The shadow is considered the sign, usually of 
the ethereal, but sometimes of the mental body. The ethereal 
one dissolves with the physical structure, while the greater 
part of the soul is relatively immortal, and the third and fourth 
never perish.® 


Again with regard to the Birhors of Chota Nagpur in 
1 C. E. Fox, The Threshold of the 3 P. A. Talbot, The Peoples of 
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India, we are told that after a death the umbul or shade of 
the deceased is ceremonially taken to its old home, where 
it is enshrined as an ancestor spirit. After a death among 
the Birhors a somewhat elaborate ceremony is performed 
to recover the shade (umbul) of the deceased and to bring it 
back to the house, and there install it among the ancestral 
spirits. The friends go to the place outside the village where 
the corpse rested on its way to the burial-ground. There 
they erect a miniature house, offer a sacrifice of a fowl at the 
spot, and call upon the spirit, saying, ‘‘ Here we offer this 
fowl to you.” Saying this, the men strike one sickle against 
another and call out the name of their recently deceased 
relative, and set fire to the miniature hut. Then they ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Come, so-and-so! Look, thy house is burning!” 
With repeated exclamations like this the party return home, 
followed, as they believe, by the shade of their dead relative. 
On entering the hut they ask with bated breath, ‘“ Has the 
shade come in yet ?”’ The reply is always in the affirmative. 
A diviner is then called in, who, falling into a state of spirit- 
possession, ascertains whether the shade that has been 
brought home is really the shade of the deceased. When 
that has been ascertained the spirit of the dead is questioned 
as to the evil spirit that caused his death, and when the evil 
spirit has been named sacrifices are offered to appease it. 
Afterwards at a feast the shade of the deceased is solemnly 
incorporated with the other ancestral spirits. At this feast 
the headman of the village and another elder drop rice on 
the ground, by way of offering it to the ancestral spirits, and 
say: “Here we make rice offerings to ye in the name of 
so-and-so (naming the deceased). Do ye incorporate him 
in your herd. From to-day we shall offer rice and liquor to 
ye all.” 

In the opinion of the Birhors, besides this shade, which 
joins the invisible spirit world that interpenetrates this visible 
world of ours, a man has two souls—a male one and a female 
one. These remain united in death as in life, and, when they 
finally lose their present body by death, are reincarnated 
together in a new body. When a person dreams dreams, the 
male soul goes out of the body and visits different persons and 
places, while the female soul remains in charge of the body 
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“ just as his wife is left in charge of the hut or encampment 
when a Birhor goes out to hunt.” ! 

Among the Chams of Indo-China, at the initiation of a 
novice “ some children carefully wipe his feet and march 
round him nineteen times in honour of the novice’s nineteen 
souls. Throughout the East many souls are accredited to 
every human being. Of these, one alone is deemed immortal. 
The vital soul resides in the navel, the supreme soul in the 
bosom.” ? 

The Trung Cha, a mountain tribe of Tonquin, believe that 
the human body is the seat of thirty-six vital spirits, which 
after death disperse in the tomb and on the altar of the 
ancestors. They believe, like the Annamites, that every 
human being possesses three souls, but instead of attributing, 
like these latter, nine vital spirits to the material soul, they 
attribute nine to each of the three souls.? Again, the Meo, 
another mountain tribe of Tonquin, believe that every human 
being has three souls, a belief which is said to be shared by 
all the peoples of the Far East.‘ 

Thus the popular belief among the Chinese in the pro- 
vince of Kan-sou is that man has three souls : the soul in the 
highest sense of the word (P'an chen hoen), the second soul 
(eul hoen), and the terrestrial soul (¢’ou-hoen), that is, the soul 
of earth. One of these souls, not yet reincarnated, wanders 
about the earth for a time, either for a punishment, or 
voluntarily to avenge itself upon its enemies. The terrestrial 
soul wanders round the tomb, and may go away: it is a 
vengeful soul. The soul in the supreme sense after death 
takes its place on the ancestral tablet set apart for it. It is 
the guardian spirit of the family, but may become terrible 
to strangers.® 

Elsewhere I have suggested that totemism may be based 
on a belief that men and women keep their external souls for 
safety in their totems, whether these be animals, plants, or 
other inanimate objects. Since then I have proposed two 
other alternative theories of totemism ; but the subject is too 


1 S.C. Roy, The Birhors, pp.252 sq. t Diguet, of. cit. 144. 
3 lel, Baudesson, /ndo-China and its 5 P. J. Dols, “ La Vie chinoise dans 
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For a full discussion I 


must refer the reader to another work of mine. 
Elsewhere I have referred to the ceremonial use among 


savages of the instrument called the bull-roarer.? 


To the 


evidence which I have there cited I will here add some further 
references to the use of the instrument in Australia,? New 


Guinea,* the New Hebrides,’ and Africa.® 


1 Totemism and Exogamy (London, 
1910), iv. 40-71. 

2 Balder the Beautiful, ii. 228. 

3 Baldwin Spencer, Native Tribes 
of the Northern Territory of Australia, 
Pp. 119 sgy., 154 5¢q., 161, 162, 164 $99., 
211sgg.; H. Basedow, The Australian 
Aboriginal, pp. 241, 270 sq. 

4 G. Landtman, The Kiwai Papuans 
of British New Guinea, pp. 75 $9., 
81 sg.; E. Baxter Riley, Among 


Papuan Head-Hunters, 94, 96, 98, 
201 Sg. 


5 F. Speiser, Two Years with the 
Natives in the Western Pacific, 211, 
212: 

8 P, A. Talbot, The Peoples of 
Southern Nigeria, iii. 758 sg.; E. 
Torday, On the Trail of the Bushongo, 
pp. 87 sq., 187; J. H. Weeks, Among 
the Primitive Bakongo, 126. 
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CHAPTER LXMIy 
THE RITUAL OF DEATH AND RESURRECTION + 


AMONG the Ibibio, a tribe of Southern Nigeria, there is a 
powerful secret society called the Idiong. A candidate, at 
being admitted to it, must undergo a rite of mimic death and 
resurrection. A goat is first sacrificed, and its flesh scattered 
about to attract the vultures. ‘‘ While the birds are feeding, 
the aspirant’s body is rubbed over with yellow powder. The 
head priest then stands forth, holding a yam-pounder in his 
right hand. With his left he takes the hand of the man and 
announces: ‘I am about to kill you now!’ Then with 
increased solemnity he continues: ‘ Close your eyes.’ Next, 
amid breathless silence, slow-falling, come the words, ‘ Thou 
art dead ’—upon which the neophyte staggers and appears 
about to fall. The other members seize the wrists of the 
supposed corpse, drag him to the local club-house and fling 
him to the ground, in a space marked off by a row of impaled 
tortoises, from end to end of which stretches a semicircle of 
plantain leaves. Over the body a cloth is laid, as with one 
prepared for burial, and all sit sadly around as though mourn- 
ing the dead. After a while one of the number rises and goes 
out. He searches until a small plantain is found, which he 
then cuts down and bears back to the chamber of mourning. 
The head priest places native pepper in his mouth, chews it, 
and then ejects it over the tree, saying: ‘ This plantain has 
now power to revive our brother.’ It is perhaps worth re- 
marking that, according to general Ibibio belief, plantain 
trees, in the hands of powerful Juju men, have the power of 
recalling the dead to life. One near death too may sometimes 
1 Balder the Beautiful, ii. 225-278. 
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be revived if a very powerful magician climbs upon the roof 
of the house, as near as possible to the place beneath which 
the sick man lies. Seven strokes of the plantain stem must 
be struck against the roof, while after each the patient’s name 
is called. To every call the sufferer must answer : ‘Ekpenyon 
—O—! Ekpenyon—O—!’ 

“In Idiong rites also, the stem is beaten seven times 
against the ground at the feet of the supposed corpse. Im- 
mediately after the seventh stroke the man rises, whereon the 
chief whispers into his ear some prophecy supposed to have 
been learnt during his sojourn in the realm of the dead. This 
the neophyte carefully repeats. It is usually of a very vague 
nature. Next, all adjourn to the father’s house, where a feast 
is spread, that the new-born may eat and be strengthened 
on his return to earth-life, after the strain of the terrible 
journey which he is supposed to have undergone.” 1 


1P A. Talbot, Life in Southern Nigeria, pp. 17459. 


CHAPTER EXXV 
THE MISTLETOE 


ELSEWHERE I have conjectured that the view that the mistle- 
toe contains the life of the oak may have been suggested by 
the position of the plant among the boughs.! The Gallas of 
East Africa say that the mistletoe is grafted on a tree as the 
soul is grafted on the body. And they show their veneration 
for the plant by gathering it at a special ceremony and placing 
it in their houses to bring good luck.’ 


1 Balder the Beautiful, ti. 279 sq. nographie et des traditions popu- 
2 R. Chambard, “Croyances re- J/azres, vii. (1926), 122. 
ligieuses des Gallas,” in Revue d’eth- 
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Acrisius, king of Argos, 315 

Adams, J., English traveller, cited, 122 

Adriani, N., cited, 261 

Afghan frontier, power of fakirs on, 342; 
sacred trees on, 143; the fire-walk on, 
457 

Africa, political influence of magicians 
in, 105; rain-makers in, 108; incar- 
nate human deities in, 117; the Pleiades 
in, 395 

African, the mind of the, 338 

Afterbirth or placenta, disposal of, 53 

Agbor, king of, in S, Nigeria, 226 

Agni of Ivory Coast, their magic during 
war, 31 

Akamba of Kenya, offer sacrifice for rain, 
89; magicians among, 105 

Albigenses and charge of mutual worship, 
123 

Alfoors of Halmahera, use substitute 
words, 278 ; 284 

Andaman Islanders, belief about tides, 
48; behaviour at an eclipse, 95; 
observe taboos after killing a man, 
244; seclude girls at puberty, 448 

Andrawilla tribe of Australia, govern- 
ment in, 102 

Andromeda, legend of, 162 

Angami Nagas demand chastity in 
makers of ceremonial fires, 176 

Angoni of Central Africa, employ foot- 
prints in magic, 66 

Animals, sacrificed instead of men, 331 ; 
lives of men bound up with those of, 
471 

Annam, magical images in, 8; disposal 
of navel string and afterbirth in, 54; 
mourners tabooed in, 230; observ- 
ances at childbirth among, 232; con- 
tinence at mourning in, 254; names 
of gods tabooed in, 283; sacrifice of 
first-fruits in, 405 

Antandroi of Madagascar, 
among, 172 

Ao of Assam, use magic to bring on rain, 
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fire-drill 


Aoba (New Hebrides), curious sea-slug 
in, 431 

Arabs of Marsa Matruh, perform rain- 
making ceremony, 80 

Arunta of Australia, employ sun magic, 


93 

Atayals of Formosa, head-hunting among, 
357 

Aun or On, king of Sweden, 331 

Australia, names of dead tabooed in, 280; 
shcoting-stars in, 313; belief about 
conception in, 345; cannibalism in, 
408 

Australian aborigines use bodily relics in 
magic, 50 

system of government, ro1-102 

Auvergne, thunder-stones in, 189 


Babylon, tenure of kingship in, 315 

Babylonian kings, worship of, 123 

Badjo of Belgian Congo, observe con- 
tinence while hunting, 249 

Bafioti of Loango, correct their calendar 
by means of Sirius, 360 

Baganda of Uganda, observances during 
war, 29; employ contagious magic, 
62; light fires to stop rain, 80; 
wind-charm among, 95; make offer- 
ings before felling a tree, 133; human 
mediums, 161; offer human sacrifice 
to wells, 163; belief about shadow 
among, 222; hair tabooed among, 
261 ; personal relics of the king among 
the, 265; disposal of spittle, 266; 
magic of knots among, 267 

Bagesu of Mount Elgon, ceremony of 
rain-making, 87; rain-makers among, 
108 ; sacrifice first-fruits, 402; trans- 
fer illnesses, 422; have annual Satur- 
nalia, 440 

Bagobo of Mindanao,cannibalism among, 
408 

Ba-Ila of N. Rhodesia, compound medi- 
cines for safety in battle, 43 

Bakene of Uganda, do not step over 
things, 289 
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Bakerewe of Lake Victoria Nyanza, rain- 
makers among, 106; light new fires at 
king’s accession, 179 

Bakitara of Uganda fire-drill among, 
172; observances at death of king, 369 

Bakongo of Lower Congo, magical 
images among, 5; perform ceremony 
to stop rain, 83; observe chastity at 
planting, 155; observe continence 
when hunting, 249; disposal of cut 
hair and nails, 265; knots tabooed 
among 268 ; avoid name of dead, 281 ; 
observe the Pleiades, 396; sacrifice of 
first-fruits by, 403; girls secluded at 
puberty, 448; belief in transformed 
witches, 455 

Balobedu of Transvaal, put queen to 
death, 308 

Baluba of the Congo, taboo on fairy- 
stories, 282 

Bambala of S. Congo, regard their king 
as a god, 118 

Bambara of Senegal, formerly put king 
to death, 303 

Banana tribe of French Central Africa, 
external soul among, 466 

Bangala of Upper Congo, their belief in 
magic, 2; magical images among, 4}; 
imitative magic at canoe-making, 18 ; 
observances in war, 35; perform 
ceremony to stop rain, 83; offer 
human sacrifice to river, 163; plug a 
dying person, 203; identify soul with 
shadow or reflection, 223 ; observances 
after childbirth, 234; treatment of 
homicide among, 239; avoid names, 
271 

Bantu of S. Nigeria, observances in war, 
35; fear injury through their shadow, 
223 

Bantu tribes of Central Africa, hunting 
taboos among, 23; belief about twins 
among, 154 

Banyan, worshipped by women in Bom- 
bay, 131 

Banyankole of Uganda, observe hunting 
taboos, 20; employ imitative magic, 
42 ; intercourse at sowing time among, 
153; extinguish fires at death of king, 
179; treatment of warrior who has 
killed a man, 237; continence of ani- 
mals at death of king among, 255; 
bind all weapons on king’s death, 259 ; 
avoid name of dead king, 281; 
formerly put king to death, 304; 

Banyankole transmigration, 343; mar- 
riage ritual, 368 ; birth customs among 


369; transfer evil to a goat, 42I; | 


child not to touch earth, 445 
Banyoro of Uganda, telepathy during 
war in, 29; extinguish fires at king’s 


death, 181; belief about shadow 
among, 222; king of, forbidden to 
touch food, 229; iron-smelters observe 
continence among, 255; observe con- 
tinence in mourning, 254; do not step 
over things, 289; and tenure of king- 
ship, 315; temporary kings among, 
324; marriage of brother with sister 
among, 366; sacrifice blind animal, 
371; make offerings at felling a tree, 
133; transfer sickness to a cow, 420; 
scapegoats among, 433 S 

Baraka or magical power among Berbers 
of Morocco, 108 

Baras of Madagascar, 148 

Bari of White Nile, respect dispensers of 
rain, 107 

Barley Bride in Morocco, 388 

Barotse of S. Africa name parents after 
children, 275 

Barundi of Uganda, have priests who 
give oracles, 119; sacred groves 
among, 143; virgins consecrated to 
care of drum among, 167; perpetual 
fires among, 178; avoid names, 271 ; 
avoid names of dead, 281; and the 
souls of the dead, 343; custom at 
hoeing, 439 

Basabei of Uganda, fire-drill among, 
172 

Basango of Zambesi, consider their chief 
a deity, 117 

Basoga of Uganda, ceremonies of rain- 
making, 87; offer human sacrifice for 
rain, 92; chief of rain-makers among, 
106; regard certain children as divine 
incarnations, 119; make offerings to 
tree before felling, 134 ; observances at 
sowing, 154; observe taboos when 
hunting, 247; observe continence in 
mourning, 254; their belief about earth- 
quakes, 348; transfer illness to a goat, 
421 

Bastar (India), temporary kings in, 327 

Bathurst and Melville Islanders use imita- 
tive magic, 16 

Bavenda of N. Transvaal, employ profes- 
sional rain-makers, 78; bury twins 
near water, 82 

Baya of equitorial Africa, observe con- 
tinence before hunting, 21; fatten 
their chiefs, 185 i 

Beaver, W. N., cited, 104, 245 

Bechuanas of the Kalahari, perform 
rain-making ceremonies, 77; avoid 
name of the dead, 282; employ magic 
to blind enemy, 371 

Bedouins of Marsa Matruh and child’s 
first tooth, 50 

Bengal, sacred trees in, 130 

Benin, king of, worshipped, 122 
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Berbers of Morocco, observe magical 
customs at sowing, 39; employ doll in 
rain-making ceremony, 80; employ 
fire to stop rain, 81; ceremonies to 
produce rain, 89; use magic to call up 
a wind, 96; attribute magical power 
to the Sultan of Morocco, 108; 
observe continence at ploughing, etc., 
154-155; ceremony at return of 
spring, 157; resort to waterfall for 
offspring, 165 ; use magic rites to drive 
off sparrows, 415; transfer evils to 
stones, 420; do not allow bride or 
groom to touch earth, 444; ground 
avoided by, 446; pass through cleft 
tree, 467; pass through stone struc- 
ture, 470 

Bergdama of S.W. Africa, care of domes- 
tic fire among, 168 

Bernier, French traveller, cited, 160 

Bhatra of India, employ frogs in rain- 
charms, 90 

Bhils of India, sowing customs, 351; 
cast out disease, 435 

Bhuiyas of Chota Nagpur 
karma tree, 132 

Bia, San Cristoval, human souls in 
animal bodies in, 473 

Birhors of India, observances at preg- 
nancy, 17; disposal of afterbirth, 53 ; 
employ magic to bring on rain, 74; 
magical control of the wind among, 98 ; 
fire-drill among, 173; extinguish fires 
after a burial, 181; parturient woman 
tabooed among, 231; observe taboos 
at annual hunt, 251; avoid relatives’ 
names, 277; and meteors, 311; sacri- 
fice first-fruits, 404; believe in omni- 
presence of demons, 425; folk-tale of, 
461; belief about souls, 474 

Black animals used in rain-charms, 87 

Blind victims in sacrifice, 371-372 

Blinkenberg, Dr., cited, 188, 190 

Blood tabooed, 259- 

Bodily impressions used in magic, 63 

relics employed in magic, 48 

Boki of Nigeria, head-hunting among, 357 

Boloki of Upper Congo, observe conti- 
nence when hunting and fishing, 248 ; 
disposal of hair and nails, 265 

Bombay Presidency, rain charms in, 74 ; 
worship of trees in, 131; respect for 
stream in, 164; blood of king tabooed 
in, 261; earth taboo in, 446 

Bondoukou of Ivory Coast, importance 
of fire among, 178 

Bonito fishing among the Bukaua of 
New Guinea, 253 

Booandik tribe of Australia, names 
tabooed in, 280; kill the first-born, 332 

Borneo, the catching of souls in, 214 


worship 
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Boussanses of Sudan, sacred trees among, 
147 

Brahma believed to reside in pipal tree, 
131 

Brahuis of Baluchistan, homoeopathic 
magic among, 14; disposal of navel- 
cord, 54; perform rain-making cere- 
mony, 75; use knots against disease, 
269 ; place child in winnowing-basket, 
374; transfer fever to a doll, 419 

Bray, Mr. Denys, cited, 14 

Bride, races for a, 185; and bridegroom 
not allowed to touch earth, 444 

Bride of the Good among the Berbers of 
Morocco, 157 

Brown, Dr. George, cited, 105 

Browne, Major Orde, cited, 170 

Bruce, the traveller, cited, 298 

Buddhist Lent, observance of, 441 

Budge, Dr. Wallis, cited, 6 

Buin, Solomon Islands, ceremonies to 
cause and stop rain, 82; names of dead 
not pronounced at, 281 

Bukaua of N. New Guinea, employ 
Magic to promote crops, 46; employ 
rain-magicians, 84; observances in 
pregnancy, 233; observances at boni- 
to fishing, 253; and meteors, 312 

Bulgarian birth custom, 370 . 

Bull-roarer, 477 

Burma, magical images in, 7; treat- 
ment of fruit-trees in, 140; descent of 
kingship in, 182; human victims 
buried alive in, 225 ; Buddhist Lent in, 
441 

Bushmen of the Kalahari, fire-drill 
among, 171; avoid certain names, 
272; avoid the name of the dead, 282 

Bushongo of Upper Congo, fire-drill 
among, 172; king of, forbidden to shed 
blood, 259; king not allowed to touch 
the earth, 443 


calacht in Ireland, 385 

Cambodia, King of Fire and King of 
Water in, 125; head tabooed in, 261 

Canoe making, chastity in, 255 

Cape King William, New Guinea, dis- 
posal of navel-string, 57-58 

Caribs of West Indies, employ means of 
regulating wind and weather, 99 

Caroline Islands, fishing observances in, 
254 i 

Catios Indians of S. America, eat the 
eyes of chameleon, 46 

Cat’s cradle, game of, 377 

Caucasus, fire festival in, 452 

Celebes, whistling for a wind in, 99; 
divinity ascribed to Sultan in, 122; 
worship of flames in, 348; the Pleiades 


in, 394 
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Central Provinces, use of contagious 
magic in, 62 

Ceram (East Indies), use of substitute 
words on, 279 

Chadar of Central Provinces and first 
teeth of child, 17 

Chagga chiefs sacrifice to ancestors, 
331 

Chamars of India, place child in win-, 
nowing-fan, 374 

Chams of Indo-China, observe hunting 
restrictions, 25; pretend to be drunk 
when gathering flax, 39; and multi- 
plicity of souls, 476 

Charles VIII at Naples, 113 

Cheremiss of Russia, treatment of sacri- 
ficial animal, 117; sacred groves of, 
146 

Chief of the Earth in Sudan, 129 

Childbirth, taboos at, 231 

Children of living parents in ritual, 
368-370 

China, whistling for a wind in, 98 

Chinese, charm to produce rain, 91 ; 
sacrifice of human victim to stop rain, 
93; sacrifice to Hoang-ho or Yellow 
River, 163; mind, the, 338; expul- 
sion of pestilence, 438; belief about 
souls, 476 

Chiriguanos of the Gran Chaco, observe 
the Pleiades, 397 

Chorotis of Gran Chaco, observe the 
Pleiades, 396 

Cleft stick or tree as cure, 467 

Clothing used in magic, 62 

Cohabitation as purification, 398 

Conception, primitive belief about, 345 

Contagious magic, 48 

Continence, observed at mourning, 254; 
observed by iron workers, 255; im- 
posed upon animals, 255 

Consecration by anointing, 340-341 

Corn-spirit as an animal, 392 

Corpulence as a qualification in a chief, 
185 

Cresimus, C. Furius, accused of magic, 3 

Cyrene, N. Africa, magical images at, 5 


Daniel the Prophet, bones of, as rain- 
charm, 86 

Dasahra, Indian festival of, 327 

Dead, spirits of, as rain agents, 84; 
names of, tabooed, 280 

Death thought to impair the virtue of 
fire, 180 

Deccan, shooting stars in, 312; trans- 
ference of illness in, 423-424 

Delafosse, M., cited, 177 

Demavend, sulphurous vapours at, 349 

Denmark, flint weapons regarded as 
thunder-stones in, 188 
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D’Entrecasteaux, the Pleiades in, 393 

Devonshire, treatment of wounds by 
magic in, 61 

Diana, etymology of, 192-193 

Dobu, names of dead prohibited in, 281 ; 
taboo on stories in, 282; agriculture 
in, 383 

Drum-making, chastity in, 255 

Dundas, Hon. Chas., cited, 134, 257 

Dusuns of Borneo, observe taboos in 
war, 36 

Dutch Guiana, earth avoided in, 446 

Dyaks of Borneo, disposal of afterbirth, 
56; propitiate spirit of felled tree, 137 ; 
recover souls of the sick, 212 

Dyoula of Sudan, and magic flowers, 
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Earth, not to touch the, 443-446 

Ebn Haukal, an Arab traveller, cited, 86 

Edo of S. Nigeria, worshipped king of 
Benin, 122 

Edward the Confessor, touched for the 
king’s evil, 112 

Efate, New Hebrides, taboos after child- 
birth in, 233; the fairy wife in, 318 

Efiks of S., Nigeria, their observances 
during war, 34 

Egypt, ancient magical images in, 6; 
the Night of the Drop in, 358 

Egyptian doctrine of the soul, 203 

Eket of Nigeria, tenure of priesthood, 316 

Ekoi of S. Nigeria, use magic medicine 
to impart strength, 43; produce rain 
by drinking water, 82; employ a lock 
of hair as a hostage, 263; sacrifice 
animals instead of men, 331 

Elele (Nigeria), king of, formerly put to 
death, 301 

Elgeyo tribe of Kenya, treat wounds by 
magic, 60; obsérvances on killing a 
man, 237 

Embu tribes of Kenya, fire-drill among, 
170; observe taboos before going to 
war, 235; agriculture among, 381 

England, magical treatment of wounds 
in, 60; sovereigns regarded as a 
species of divinity in, 112 

Eskimo, propitiate slain animals, 414; 
of Mackenzie River, and loss of soul, 
221; of Langton Bay, and taboos after 
slaying, 246 

Esthonians, offer first-fruits to Tonn, 406 

Europe, whistling for a wind in, 100; 
relics of tree-worship in, 150-152 

External soul, in folk-tales, 460-462; in 
folk-custom, 463-477 

Eyre, E. J., cited, 101 


Fairy stories, taboo on, 282 
Fairy wife, the, 318-323 
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Fan or Pangwe of W. Africa, behaviour 
before planting among, 153; observe 
chastity at planting, 155; taboos 
observed by iron-workers among, 259 

Feasts of All Souls, 361-364 

Felling a tree, ceremonies at, 133 

Female kinship, 182 

Fiji, oracles given by priests in, 115 ; 
men buried alive in, 225 

Fire employed to stop rain, 80; cere- 
monial use of, 174; festivals of 
Europe, 451-453 

Fire-drill, the, 169-173 

Fire-walk, 457-458 

Fires, perpetual, 177-181 

First-born children killed, 332 

First-fruits, sacrifice of, 402-407 

First Reaper among Sema Nagas of 
Assam, 201 

Fishers observe taboos, 246 

Flamborough, Yorkshire, 
Raising Herrings, 28 

Fly River, New Guinea, natives employ 
magic in planting, 45 

Food, injury by magic through relics of, 
227 

Footprints in magic, 50, 64 

Formosa, trees considered homes of 
spirits in, 140; races for a bride in, 
185; head-hunting in, 356 

Foulsa tribes, Sudan sacred groves 
among, 141; and crocodile affinities, 
472 

Frascati, maniae at, 399 

French kings and “ The King’s Evil,” 
113 

Friendly Islands, belief about earth- 
quakes in, 349 

Friesland, fire festival of, 451 

Frogs employed in rain-charms, 90 

Fruit-trees threatened as a means of 
producing fruit, 139-140 

Funeral games, 314 

Fung, king of, formerly put to death, 298 


custom of 


Gabin of Nigeria, external soul among, 
46 

Gane of Ivory Coast, behaviour of rain 
magicians among, 82; agriculture 
among, 379; of Sudan, fear the non- 
return of the moon, 335 

Gallas of East Africa, 147; 
mistletoe, 480 

Games in primitive agriculture, 375-378 

Gardens of Adonis, 350-352 

Garos of Assam, employ magic to bring 
on rain, 72; light fires to stop rain, 
81; have system of female kinship, 
183; treatment of serious illness, 
219; story of fairy wife, 323 

Georgia, fire festival in, 453 


and the 
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Germany, belief about fire in, 176; 
belief in thunder-stones in, 189 

Gerontocracy, 101 

Girara tribes of New Guinea, chiefs of, 
104 

Girls secluded at puberty, 448 

Gloucester, duchess of, accused of magic, 
12 

Gogodara tribe of New Guinea, observe 
chastity when making a canoe, 255 

Gold Coast, human souls in animal 
bodies on, 472 

Gonds of India, employ rain-making 
ceremonies, 75 ; employ frog in rain- 
charm, 90 

Gouraghes of Abyssinia, regard their 
king as divine, 120 

Gouro of Ivory Coast, belief about dead 
infants, 345 ; agriculture among, 379: 
propitiate slain animals, 410; were- 
beasts among, 454; employ cut hair 
and nails in magic, 263 

Gouronmossi of Sudan, sacrifice to trees, 
147 

Greece, great games of, 314 

Greek ritual of marriage, 368 

Grunau, Simon, Prussian chronicler, 191 

Grynaeus, Symon, Greek scholar, 191 

Guanas of Paraguay, observe the Pleiades, 
396 

Guiana, Indians and Negroes of, belief 
about rain, 84 

Guinea Coast, stone axes as thunder- 
stones on, 190 

Gujerat, waterfalls in, 164; the scape- 
goat in, 422 

Gynocracy, reported system of, 365 


Hair, employed in magic, 48; and nails, 
disposal of, 261; tabooed, 261 

Hale, Horatio, cited, 114 

Harpoon-making, chastity in, 255 

Harvest custom of cutting the ca/acht, 
385 

Hausa, charm to render a husband blind, 
41; charm to avoid capture, 42-43; 
belief that the soul is in the shadow, 
222; disposal of cut hair, 265 

Hawaii, spittle of king in, 267 

Head tabooed, 261 

Head-hunting, 239, 356-357 

Hehe of Tanganyika, observe taboos 
during hunters’ absence, 22 

Hermes in winnowing-fan, 374 

Hindoo belief about knots, 268 

woman, taboos observed when preg- 
nant, 232 

Hindoos of Baluchistan, employ imitative 
magic, 44; avoid names of relatives, 
277 

Hobby Horse at Padstow, 152 
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Hofmayr, W., cited, 291 

Hottentots observed the Pleiades, 396 

Human victims, offered to water-spirits, 
162; as foundations to houses, 224 

Hume, the historian, cited, 112 

Hungary, observances on St. George’s 
Day in, 186-187 

Hunters observe taboos, 246 


Za ceremony of Lakhers of Assam, 243 

Ibibio of S. Nigeria, imitative magic 
among, 18; treat wounds by magic, 
60; pray to a tree, 129; sacrifice to 
trees, 129; fear injury through their 
shadow, 223; sacrifice to the ghost of 
slain foe, 239; and knots, 268; avoid 
name of hunted animal, 288; cere- 
monies at death of young warrior, 
353; initiation rites among, 478 

Ibo of S. Nigeria, magical images among, 
4; their observances in war, 35; 
employ stones to make or stop rain, 
79; regard king as semi-divine, 122 ; 
taboos observed by king, 194; taboos 
on priests among, 199; fear injury 
through their shadow, 223; kill first- 
born children, 333; employ human 
scapegoats, 423, 433 

Ijaw of S. Nigeria, magical images 
among, 4; observances in war, 
34-35; worshipped a water-spirit, 162 ; 
fear injury through their shadow, 223 ; 
and python god, 342 

Ikotobo of S. Nigeria, worship of tree 
among, 148 

Ila-speaking tribes of N. Rhodesia, 
remain chaste during war, 35; em- 
ploy rain-making charms, 79; have 
sacred groves, 140-141; _ fire-drill 
among, 172; fire maintained for 
family ghosts among, 174; chieftain- 
ship hereditary among, 184; men- 
struous women tabooed among, 231 ; 
observe continence before warfare, 
236; observances on returning from 
battle, 240; observe continence before 
hunting and fishing, 250; observe 
chastity when smelting, 255; bury 
their cut hair, 262; avoid personal 
names, 271; avoid name of lion, 
288; and falling stars, 311; close 
their eyes in setting snare, 372; 
agriculture among, 381 ; sacrifice first- 
fruits, 403; propitiate dead animal, 
412; external soul among, 463; pass 
through cleft stick, 468 

Incarnate human gods, 114-123 

Incest believed to blight the crops, 156 

India, killing of first-born in, 333 ; mock 
human sacrifices in, 334; games at 
sowing crops In, 375; the corn-baby 


in, 386; kings not to touch the earth 
in, 443 

Indians, of Amazon, observe the Pleiades, 
397; of California, cannibalism among, 
408 ; of Surinam, do not allow amulets 
to touch earth, 446 

Indonesia, swan maiden stories in, 318 

Intercalary periods unlucky, 441 

Iron tabooed, 257 

Iron-workers observe continence, 255 

Ivory Coast, perpetual fires among tribes 
of, 177 : 


Jackson, John, cited, 225 

Janus, etymology of, 192-193 

Japan, use of magical images in, 9; use 
of footprints for magic in, 65 

Java burglars use earth from a grave, 41 

Jews, Mountain, of Caucasus, rain-charms 
of, 91 

Jibaros of S. America, attribute all 
deaths to sorcerers, 110; head-hunting 
among, 357 

Jove, Father, 174 

Juala-mukhi, worship of gases at, 347 

Juggernaut, sacred marriage at, 160 

Jukun, kings of, 199; kings put to death, 
29I 

Juno, etymology of, 192-193 

Junod, M., cited, 20, 179 

Jupiter, etymology of, 192-193 


Kabyls of N. Africa, employ jackal as 
scapegoat, 433 

Kachari of Assam, story of fairy wife, 
SAE 

Kachcha Nagas of Assam, name parents 
after children, 275 

Kachins of Burma, sacrifice before felling 
a tree, 136; attempt to bring back the 
souls of the sick, 216 

Kafir tribes of S. Africa, their belief in 
magic, I-2 

Kagoro tribe of Nigeria, treat wounds by 
magic, 60; respect fire caused by 
lightning, 179 

Kai of New Guinea, employ imitative 
magic, 16; forbid certain food on 
ground of imitative magic, 19; em- 
ploy magic in planting taro, 46, and 
magic by bodily relics, 48; disposal of 
navel string, 57; use of contagious 
magic, 62; hasten magically the set- 
ting of the sun, 94; use magic to 
control the wind, 99; recover lost 
souls of the sick, 208; identify the 
shadow with the soul, 223; observ- 
ances at childbirth, 232; observe 
taboos after slaying, 245; observe 
chastity when preparing enchantments, 
256; and meteors, 311 
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Kakadu tribe of Australia, disposal of 
navel-string, 58 ; magic in, 63; prac- 
tise magic through relics of food, 227; 
puberty customs, 450 

Kam of N. Nigeria, regard king as semi- 
divine, 198-199 

Kamba or Akamba, s.v. Akamba, 108 . 

Kanamari Indians of S. America, fear 
their magicians, 109-110 

Kanga-Bonou, and dead infants, 345 

Kan-sou, China, loss of soul in, 220.; 
feast of All Souls in, 362 

Kaonde tribe of Rhodesia, external soul 
among, 464 

Karague, reincarnation in, 314 

Karam festival of the Oraons, 352 

Karam tree (Neucha parvifolia) held 
sacred by Oraons, 130 

Karwal of India, rites at a birth, 53 

Kasai of Congo, chief and magicians 
among, 105 

Kassounas-Bouras of Sudan, sacrifice to 
trees, 128; belief about dead infants, 
344; propitiate slain animals, 410 

Kassounas-Fras of Sudan, sacrifice to 
trees, 127; crocodile affinities among, 
471 

Kavirondo, disposal of cut hair among, 
265 

Kawars of India, treatment of wounds by 
magic, 60 

Kayans of Borneo, attempt to bring 
back the soul of the sick, 214; name 
parents after children, 274 

Khasis of Assam, female kinship among, 
183 

Khazars, and rain-charm, 86; put kings 
to death, 310 

Khetran Baloch of Baluchistan, obser- 
vances during a raid, 36 

Kikuyu of Kenya, sacrifice a black ram 
for rain, 89; sacred groves among, 
142; fire-drill among, 172; observ- 
ances after childbirth, 234; think 
smiths can bring rain, 259 

Kilba of N. Nigeria, chiefly taboos 
among, 198 

Killing of the Divine King, 290-317 

—— the tree spirit, 334-335 

King of Fire and King of Water in 
Cambodia, 125 

of the Grove at Nemi, 310 

—— and queen of May in Europe, 157 

King-of-the-Water among the Kororo- 
fawa, 124 

‘King’s Evil, The,” 112 

King’s Fire, The, 166-168 

son sacrificed, 331 

Kings of nature, departmental, 124-125 

Kipsikis of Kenya, observances on killing 
a foe, 238 
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Kiriwina, Trobriand Islands, chief and 
magician on, 105 

Kitui, Kenya, fear of iron at, 257 

Kiwai of British New Guinea, observe 
restrictions while hunting, 25; their 
observances during the absence of 
warriors, 38; observe rules of conduct 
during absence of warriors, 41; em- 
ploy imitative magic in fishing, 45 ; 
and child’s milk-tooth, 52; disposal of 
afterbirth, 57; employ footprints in 
magic, 65; control weather by magic, 
69; position of magicians among, 
104; fear tree spirits in felling, 137 ; 
observances at planting, 153; identify 
the soul with shadow, reflection, or 
picture, 206 ; observe continence before 
fighting, 236; observe taboos after 
slaying, 244; observe hunting and 
fishing taboos, 252; observe chastity 
in making a drum or harpoon, 255 ; 
employ cut hair in magic, 263; avoid 
the names of relatives, 279; avoid 
names of dead, 281; avoid name of 
hunted animal, 284; version of fairy 
wife story, 320; games at harvest, 376 ; 
agriculture among, 382; attribute all 
evils to spirits, 426; drive away sick- 
ness, 427; pass through split creeper, 
468 

Kiziba, perpetual fires in, 178; meteors 
in, 311; sacrifice of first-fruits in, 
402; propitiation of slain animals in, 
412 

Klemantan of Borneo, name parents after 
children, 274 

Knots, magic of, 267 

Konde of Nyasaland, avoid names of 
relatives, 276; put king to death, 305 ; 
sacrifice of first-fruits by, 402 

Konkan, meteors in, 311; anointing in, 
341; the fire-walk in, 458 

Kooboos of Sumatra, disposal of after- 
birth, 55; open doors at childbirth, 
269 

Kororofawa, King-of-the-Water among, 
124 

Korwas of India, and story of external 
soul, 461 

Koulango of Sudan, sacrifice to certain 
trees, 129; were-beasts among, 454 

Kpelle of Liberia, eat part of a corpse, 
41; imitative magic among, 42; use 
stones to impart strength, 47; burn 
personal relics, 262; agriculture 
among, 379; external soul among, 
466 

Krapf, J. L., cited, 105 

Kuki Lushai of Assam, name parents 
after children, 275; their belief about 
earthquakes, 349 
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Kuku of Upper White Nile, chief of 
water among, 106 

Kulaman of Mindanao, Philippine 
Islands, disposal of afterbirth, 58 

Kurmis of India, disposal of navel-string, 
53; sowing customs, 350 

Kwottos of Nigeria, observe taboos 
before hunting, 247; avoid names, 
276; temporary kings among, 326; 
propitiate slain animals, 410 


Lakhers of Assam, observe food taboos, 
44; employ magic to bring on rain, 
70; their treatment of swollen throat, 
217; Ja ceremony among, 242; per- 
form sacrifice on killing animal, 252 ; 
use substituted words, 287 ; expel sick- 
Ness, 427 

Lamas of Tibet, disposal of shorn hair, 
266 

Landtman, Prof., cited, 26, 153 

Lango of Uganda, sacrifice after slaying, 
to the ghost of the slain, 238 

Laos in Indo-China, disposal of after- 
birth, 55 

Larka Kols of Chota Nagpur, believe 
trees to be haunted by spirits, 132 

Larrekiya of N. Australia, eat insects to 
improve their singing, 45 

Lasch, R., cited, 100. 

Latin kingship, descent of, 182 

Lepers and rain in S. India, 85 

Lesa of Belgian Congo, employ charm 
to stop rain, 83; sacrifice goats, 332; 
agriculture among, 380 

Lightning, fires kindled by, 179 

Lincolnshire, treatment of wounds by 
magic in, 61 

Lions, dead kings in, 313 

Loango, magical images in, 4; use of 
antelope skin to impart speed in, 43; 
death at ebb tide in, 48; magical use 
of footprints in, 66; natives of, whistle 
and shout for a wind, 96; fire-drill in, 
172; new fire at king’s accession in, 
175; perpetual fires in, 178; restric- 
tions on king of, 197; continence after 
death of king in, 255; taboo on 
stepping over people in, 289; system 
of agriculture in, 380; trees not to 
fall on earth in, 446 

Lobango of East Africa, forbid flesh of 
parrot, 19 

Looboos of Sumatra, use of magical 
images among, 10; use magic to 
poison arrows, 16; imitative magic at 
childbirth, 17; disposal of afterbirth, 
55; bathe a cat to produce rain, 90; 
place obstacle in stream to produce 
rain, 93; belief about knots, 269 

Lord of Misrule in England, 440 
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Loyalty Islands, observances during war 
in, 38; special magicians to control 
sun in, 94 

Lumbwa of Kenya, observances on kill- 
ing a foe, 238 ‘ 

Lushais of Assam, and loss of the soul, 
220 

Lushei-Kuki clans of Assam, sacrifice 
first-fruits, 405 


Macdonald, Miss S., cited, 112 

Madagascar, pregnant women’ observe 
food taboos in, 44; regalia of kings 
worshipped in, 111; avoidance of 
names in, 272; name of dead avoided 
in, 282; annual Saturnalia in, 439 

Magic, principles of, 1; sympathy be- 
tween persons at a distance, 19; 
believed to have preceded religion, 66; 
employed to control the weather, 
68-100; of a flesh diet, 408-409 

Magicians, as Kings, 101-113; import- 
ance of, in New Guinea, 103 

Mailu Islanders of British New Guinea, 
address wood spirits before felling tree, 
137; tie a dying person, 203; avoid 
names of relatives, 279 

Mala, Solomon Islands, recovery of lost 
soul in, 205; victim buried alive in, 
225 

Malagese, belief about knots, 268; dis- 
posal of cut hair, 265-266 

Malas of S. India, employ frog in rain- 
charm, 91 j 

Malay kings, incarnations of Shiva, 122 

—— seamen whistle for a wind, 99 

women carry iron as a charm, 
258 

Malays, use of magical images among, 
10; of the Peninsula employ imitative 
magic, 46; belief in magic through 
footsteps, 65; kings and magicians 
among, 110; fearenchantmentthrough 
personal relics, 262; belief about 
knots and locks among, 269; use sub- 
stituted words, 286; mock combats 
before planting, 375; observe the 
Pleiades, 395 ; ritual of the rice-baby 
among, 389; of Perak respect the 
tiger, 417 

Male organs as fertilizing agents in 
Nigeria, 353 

Malinkee of Upper Guinea make offer- 
ings to trees, 129 

Malinowski, Prof., cited, 346 

Mambettu of Central Africa, agriculture 
among, 382 

Mambila of Nigeria, women not to see 
sun after childbed, 447 

Man Coc of Tonquin, their use of magi- 
cal images, 9 
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Mandalay, human victims in foundations 
of, 224 

Mandaya tribe of Mindanao, priestesses 
or mediums among, 116; believe cer- 
tain trees are inhabited by spirits, 139 ; 
observe the Pleiades, 394 

Mangaia, Hervey Islands, slayers taboo 
in, 246 

Manganja tribe and lions, 313 

Manggerai of West Flores, personify Sky 
and Earth, 355 

Meaniae at Aricia, 399 

Maori, magic by footprints, among, 50; 
legend of fire produced by fire-drill 
among, 175; buried human victims 
in foundations, 225-226; perform 
ceremony on entering district, 227; 
observances at childbirth among, 234 ; 
fear magic through spittle, 267; their 
taboos on words, 283; version of the 
fairy wife story among, 319; the fire- 


walk among, 458; external soul 
among, 467 

Marotse of Zambesi, sacrifice blind ox, 
372 


Marquesas Islands, disposal of afterbirth 
in, 58; men regarded as gods in, 115 ; 
the Pleiades in, 393 

Marriage of brothers with sisters, 366- 
367 

Marsa Matruh, shooting stars in, 311 

Marshall Islands, homoeopathic magic 
in, 39; disposal of navel-string in, 58 ; 
continence at mourning in, 254; 
taboos on words in, 284; puberty 
customs of, 450 

Mashona of Rhodesia put chief to death, 
307 

Masuren in Germany, disposal of first 
tooth in, 52 

Mauretania, ancient kings of, worshipped 
as gods, 120-121 

Mawhoos or Mahoos of Tahiti, 373 

May Day customs in Wales, 150 

Mbo Abaw of S. Nigeria, observe con- 
tinence before fighting, 235 

Mbum of Cameroons, king put to death, 
299 

Mehtars of Central Provinces, use 
homoeopathic magic, 14 

Melanesians of New Britain, 
chastity before a fight, 237 

Menkieras of Sudan, offer sacrifices to 
trees, 126 

Menstruation, taboos at, 231 

Merinas of Madagascar, and stepping 
over children, 289; their belief about 
conception, 346; annual ceremony of 
purification, 370; birth custom, 370 

Meteors, superstitions about, 310 

Midsummer Eve, magic flowers of, 459 


observe 
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Milanos of Sarawak, practise swinging 
as a cure, 336 

Mills, J. P., cited, 71-72 

Milne, Mrs. Leslie, cited, 7 

Mindanao, magical contro! of weather in, 
69 ; tribe forbidden to see the sea, 197 

Mingrelia, fire festival in, 452 

Mistletoe, the, 480 

Mock burials to deceive demons, 400-401 

human sacrifice, 334 

Moi of Indo-China, observe hunting rites 
based on imitative magic, 25; pro- 
pitiate tree before felling it, 136; 
sacred groves among, 144; kill their 
first-born, 333; hunter does not touch 
earth, 445 

Monrad, Danish missionary, mentioned, 
190 

Moret, Prof. A., cited, 203 

Morocco, magical images in, 3; blood 
tabooed in, 260 

Mortlock Islands, sacrifice of first-fruits 
in, 406 

Mossi of Sudan, attribute power of 
making rain to chiefs, r07; worship 
certain trees, 129; sacred groves 
among, 141; loss of soul among, 220; 
temporary kings among, 325; eunuch 
priest among, 354; and crocodile 
affinities, 472 

Mother Earth and Father Sky, 355 

Mother-kin, 365 

Mountain Jews of Caucasus, use iron as 
charm, 258; spring festival of, 452 

Mourners subject to taboos, 230 

Mourning, continence observed at, 254 

Miller, Max, cited, 192 

Mundas of India, sacred groves of, 144; 
wear iron as protection, 258; expel 
demons annually, 428 

Mundjhulas of India, inspired priestesses 
among, 117 

Murray Islands, agriculture in, 
the Pleiades observed in, 394 


383; 


Nagas of Assam, regard prehistoric tools 
as thunderbolts, 191; head-hunting 
among, 356 

Nail-parings employed in magic, 48 

Naman tribes, New Guinea, believe trees 
inhabited by spirits, 138 

Names, avoided by people, 271; of the 
dead tabooed, 280; of chiefs and gods 
tabooed, 283; of common objects 
tabooed, 283 

Nankanas of Sudan, sacrifice to trees, 
127 

Naoratras, an Indian fast, 351 

Navel-string, disposal of, 53 

Navigator Islands, human divinities in, 
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Naylor, James, a pretender to divinity, 
122 

Nemi, priesthood of, 309 

New Britain, bones of the dead used in 
magic in, 42; charms and contagious 
magic in, 49; disposal of spittle in, 
267; names prohibited in, 279; agricul- 
ture in, 383; shooting -stars in, 313; 
the Pleiades in, 393 

New Guinea, British, use of footprints in 
magicin, 65; absence of chiefs among 
tribes, 103 ; magic through relics of food 
in, 228; disposal of spittle in, 266; 
avoidance of names in, 273; game of 
cat’s-cradle in, 377; cannibalism in, 
408; men not to touch earth, 445; 
external soul in, 467 

New Ireland, thief caught by magic use 
of footprints, 64 ; disposal of spittle in, 
267; game of cat’s-cradle in, 378 

New Zealand, chief as god in, 114 

Nguru, twins killed at, 82 

Nicobar Islands, expulsion of devils in, 
437 

Nigeria, Northern, fire-drill in, 170 

Nigeria, Southern, kings regarded as semi- 
divine in, 121; worship of trees in, 
129; sacred groves in, 142; venera- 
tion of trees in, 148; soul and shadow 
identified in, 223; burial of human 
victims in foundations in, 226; taboos 
observed during fighting in, 234; 
animals instead of men in sacrifices in, 
331; self-mutilation in, 353; head- 
hunting in, 357; games in, to strengthen 
crops, 378; agriculture in, 379; 
human sacrifices for the crops in, 391 ; 
the scapegoat in, 422; scapegoats in, 
433; passing through tree as cure in, 
467; human souls and animal bodies 
in, 473; belief in multiplicity of souls 
in, 474 

Night of the Drop in Egypt, 358 

Noofoor Papuans, observe taboos on 
blood, 260 

Northumberland, treatment of wounds in, 
60 

Norway, smooth stones regarded as 
thunder-stones in, 188 

Nounoumas of Sudan, sacrifice to trees, 
127; have sacred groves, 141; were- 
beasts among, 454; belief about croco- 
diles, 471 

Numidia, ancient kings of, worshipped 
as gods, 121 

Nyasa, Lake, tribes of, extinguish all 
fires at a death, 180 


Oak, the, 188 
Onitsha, king of, in Nigeria, restrictions 
on, 197 
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Oraons of India, observe hunting taboos» 
23; and child’s first tooth, 51; their 
attitudes to their gods, 66; employ 
magic to bring on rain, 72; worship 
Karam tree, 130; sacred groves of, 
144; observe chastity at sowing rice, 
155; sacred marriage among, 161; 
respect fire caused by lightning, 180; 
observe continence at annual hunt, 251 ; 
wear iron as protection, 258; taboo 
certain words, 287; sowing customs, 
352; harvest customs, 386; eat 
animals to imbibe their virtues, 409; 
expel demons annually, 428; the fire- 
walk among, 457 


Orkney, harvest custom in, 392 
Orokaiva of New Guinea, disposal of 


absence of chiefs 
observe taboos after 


afterbirth, 57; 
among, 103; 
slaying, 244 


Padstow, Hobby Horse at, 152 
Palaungs of Burma, their use of magical 


images, 7; employ earth from foot- 
prints in magic, 65; perform cere- 
mony to stop rain, 81; employ charms 
to bring rain, 85; pray before felling 
tree, 135; tie the wrists of dying 
person, 203; call back the departing 
spirit of the sick, 216 ; harvest customs, 
387; priest not allowed to touch the 
earth, 443 

Palés of Burma, 
annually, 174 

Palmer, H. R., cited, 296 


extinguish all fires 


Palolo viridis, 430-432 


Pangwe or Fan of West Africa, carry a 
swallow for speed, 43; behaviour 
before planting, 153; observe chastity 
at planting, 155 

Parents named after children, 274 

Parilia (April twenty-first), 186 

Pebbles to represent the soul, 218 

Pennell, Dr., cited, 143 

Perak, use of magical image in, 13; 
periodic cleansing of, 429 

Perils of the soul, 202-226 

Perpetual fires, 177-181 

Persia, rain-charms in, 86; belief about 
a vapour in, 349 

Personal relics as hostages, 263 

Persons tabooed, 229-256 

Photographs and human souls, 202 

Piedmont, knots as a remedy in, 270; 
feast of All Souls in, 364; St. John’s 
Day in, 452; child passed through tree 
in, 467 

Pipal tree (Ficus religiosa) held sacred in 
Bengal, 130 

Pleiades, 381 ; 
393-397 


in primitive calendars, 
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Ploughing by temporary king in Siam, 
330 

Polynesia, consecration by anointing in, 
340 

Polynesians, 
among, 114 

Prehistoric flint weapons regarded as 
thunderbolts, 188 

Priest of the ground among Ibo of 
S. Nigeria, 199 

Puberty customs, 448-450 

Purari Delta, homoeopathic magic in, 47 


incarnate human gods 


Ra Deo of Malana in Punjab, perform 
“ sacred marriage,” 157 

Races for a bride, 185 

Rain brought on by magic, 68 

Rain-makers observe restrictions, 82 

Reflection regarded as a man’s soul, 202 

Regalia of kings worshipped in Mada- 
gascar, III 

Reinach, Salomon, cited, 191 

Resemblance of children to parents feared, 
224 

Rhodesia, belief about twins in, 154; 
respect for fire caused by thunderbolt 
in, 180 

Rodomana or abode of the dead in San 
Cristoval, 205 

Rome, the vestal fire at, 169 

Ronga or Thonga tribe, human sacrifice 
among, 163 

Roscoe, Canon, cited, 30, 92, 108, 119, 
166 

Ross-shire, belief about scrofula in, 112 

Roy, Sarat Chandra, cited, 72, 161 

Ruanda of Victoria Nyanza, cohabit as 
a form of purification, 398 


Sa’a (Solomon Islands) sacrifice of first- 
fruits at, 406 

Sacred marriage, the, 157-165 

trees and groves, 126 

Sakai of Malay Peninsula, avoid names of 
hunted animals, 285 ; avoid relatives’ 
names, 278 

Sakalava of Madagascar, and child’s 
first tooth, 51; king put to death, 309 

Salii, or dancing priests of Rome, 439 

Salupakia, sacrifice of the Lakhers of 
Assam, 252 

Samoa, taboos when fishing in, 28; 
taboos on chiefs in, 229; name of 
chief tabooed in, 283; funeral games 
in, 314; consecration by anointing in, 
340; curious sea-slug in, 430 

San Cristoval, birth at high tide in, 48 ; 
magic use of footprints in, 64; magi- 
cal control of weather in, 68; natives 


tie a knot to prevent sun going down, 
94; sacred groves in, 145; recover- | 
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ing a lost soul in, 205; fear magic 
through personal relics in, 262; first- 
born babies killed in, 332; sacrifice of 
first-fruits in, 405; respect certain 
animals, 418 ; fishers secluded in, 445 ; 
shark-men in, 473 

Savoy, fire festival at Lent and Easter, 
451; magic flowers in, 459 

Scapegoats, public, 433-439 

Scotland, magical images in, 11 

Sea, sight of, taboo, 197 

Sea-slug (Palolo viridis), 430-432 

Sedang of Indo-China, magical images 
among, 8 

Seligman, C. G., cited, 290 

Sema Nagas of Assam, impose taboos on 
First Reaper, 201 

Senga of Central Africa, employ foot- 
prints in magic, 66 

Serpents, dead reincarnate in, 343 

Sexes, influence of, on vegetation, 153- 
156 

Shadow, identified with the soul, 206; 
regarded as man’s soul, 222 

Shan States, human victims in, 225 

Shans of Burma, and child’s first tooth, 
51; attempt to deceive demons, 400 

Shantung (China), feast of All Souls in, 
362 

Sharp-edged weapons tabooed, 259 

Shilluk of Upper Nile, kingship among, 
183; kings put to death, 290; sacri- 
fice first-fruits, 402 

Shiva, image of, in India, drenched to 
produce rain, 93; believed to reside in 
pipal tree, 131 

Shortlands group, restoring lost soul to 
man in, 204; the Pleiades in, 393 

Siam, temporary king in, 330 

Siberia, avoidance of names in, 274 

Siena, Ivory Coast, sacred groves at, 
141 

Sinsoro Koulangos of Sudan, employ cut 
hair and nails in magic, 263 

Sirius identified with Isis, 358 

Smith feared in Africa, 259 

Smith, E. W., and A. M. Dale, cited, 
184 

Society Islands, 
divine in, 114 

Solomon Islands, magic use of footprints 
in, 64; avoidance of names in, 273; 
taboo on stories in, 282 

Soul conceived as a faıthful image of the 
body, 202 

Souls of dead infants believed to enter 
their mothers, 344 

of dead kings in lions, 313 

South America, the Pleiades in, 396 

Southern Buduma of Lake Chad, wor- 
ship trees, 148 


king worshipped as 
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Southern India, ceremony to stop rain, 
81; rain-charms in, 85 

Spartan kings suspended after eight 
years, 310 

Speke, the traveller, cited, 82, 314 

Spencer, Sir Baldwin, cited, 345 

Spencer and Gillen, cited, 99 

Spittle, fear of magic through, 266 

St. George and the Parilia, 186 

St. George’s Day (April twenty-third), 
186 

Stepping over things and persons for- 
bidden, 288 

Stones, use of, in magic, 47 

Strange land, observances on entering, 
227 

Sudan, worship of trees in, 126; sacred 
groves in, 141; human sacrifice to 
spirits of the river in, 162; main- 
enance of perpetual fires in, 177; 
stone axes as thunder-stones in, 190; 
men as animals in, 454 

Suk of Kenya, forbid certain food, 18 ; 
immerse a child to procure rain, 83 

Sun, control of, by magic, 93; tabooed, 
447 

Sussex, treatment of wounds by magic in, 
61 

Swabia, disposal of milk teeth, 52 

Swan maiden stories, 318 

Sweden, fiint axes as thunder-stones in, 
189 

Swinging as a magical rite, 336 

Sylt (Friesland Islands), child avoids sun, 
447 

Sympathetic magic in 
wounds, 60 


treatment of 


Tabooed acts, 227-228 

persons, 229-256 

things, 257-270 

Taboos, royal and priestly, 194-201; on 
mourners, 230; at menstruation and 
childbirth, 231 ; observed by warriors, 
234 

Tahiti, consecration by anointing in, 
340 

Tami of New Guinea, story of fairy wife, 
321 

Tanganyika, kings as rain-makers among 
the tribes of, 108 

Tasmania, names of dead tabooed in, 281 

Tauxier, M., cited, 129 

Teeth employed in magic, 48 

Telepathy, savage belief in, 29 

Temporary kings, 324-330 

Ten’a Indians of Alaska, respect for 
magicians among, 109; avoid sharp 
instruments at a birth, 259; and 
funeral games, 315 

Tertullian, cited, 121 
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Teso people of Uganda, injure an enemy 
through his footprints, 66 

Teutamides, king of Larissa, 315 

Thana District of Bombay, magic em- 
ployed to bring on rain, 74 

Thomas, N. W., cited, 333 

Thonga or Ronga of S.E. Africa, observe 
continence in hunting, 20; observe 
taboos in war-time, 36; employ relics 
of dead in magic, 40; fire-drill among, 
172; maintain perpetual fire, 179; 
extinguish fires at a death, 180; fear 
the ghosts of slain men, 241; observe 
hunting taboos, 250; observe the 
Pleiades, 396; sacrifice first-fruits, 404 

Threshold, dangers of, 445 

Tibet, feast of all souls in, 363 

Tides, magic and the, 48 

Tigre tribes of Abyssinia, and magic of 
milk-teeth, 50; fear enchantment 
through cut hair, 264 

Timgad in Algeria, rain-charm at, 86 

Togoland, sacrifice of first-fruits in, 403 

Tokway or wood-spirits invoked by 
Trobriand Islanders, 139 

Tonga Islands, chiefs descended from 
gods on, 114; blood taboced in, 260 

Tonquin, magical images in, 8; disposal 
of afterbirth in, 54 

Toutain, M., cited, 121 

Toome, County Antrim, harvest custom 
at, 385 

Toradyas of Celebes, use red stones to 
stop bleeding, 14; observance at 
childbirth, 17; observe certain food 
taboos, 19; observe taboos during 
absence of warriors, 37; get a fertile 
woman to plant their palms, 39; em- 
ploy magical remedies, 45 ; disposal of 
afterbirth, 56; employ magic to bring 
on rain, 69; avoid word ‘‘rain,” 83- 
84; sprinkle water on a grave as rain- 
charm, 84; .make offerings to tree- 
spirits, 132; offer betel to spirit of tree 
before felling, 137; remain chaste 
during harvest, 155; observe cere- 
mony before planting rice, 156; 
regard the soul as a human likeness, 
202; tie joints to prevent soul’s 
escaping, 203; employ priestesses to 
bring back lost souls of the sick, 209 ; 
fear resemblance of son and father, 
224; buried slaves alive in founda- 
tions, 225; fear influence of iron, 258 ; 
practice at childbirth, 269; belief in 
knots, 270; avoid their own names, 
273; name parents after children, 274; 
avoid relatives’ names, 278 ; marriage 
custom, 370; magic at sowing rice, 
372; hold games before planting, 
375-376; observe the Pleiades, 394; 
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attempt to deceive demons, 401 ; pro- 
pitiate dead animals, 413; transfer 
illness to a stick, 420; external soul 
among, 467 

Torday, E., cited, 118 

Torres Straits, the Pleiades in, 394 

Totemism, origin of, 476 

Transference of evil, 419-424 

Transmigration of souls, 417-418 

Travancore, use of magical image in, 13 

Trees, worship of, 126-149; ceremonies 
at felling, 133; thought to be tenanted 
by the spirits of the human dead, 141 

Tree-worship in Europe, relics of, 150- 
152 

Tregear, E., cited, 226 

Trobriand Islanders, make offerings to 
wood-spirits before felling trees, 138 

Islands, belief about conception in, 
346; feast of all souls in, 361 

Trung Cha of Tonquin, belief about souls, 
476 

Tumbuka, of Central Africa, observe 
taboos while hunting, 21 ; employ foot- 
prints in magic, 66; perform sacred 
marriage, 162; extinguish fires at a 
death, 180; purify themselves after 
slaying foes, 240; observe taboos 
while elephant-hunting, 249; en- 
chantment by cut hair among, 261 ; 
and snakes, 343; and purification by 
fire, 458 

Tuscany and Romagna, 
custom in, 152 

Twins associated with water and rain, 
82; fertilizing power ascribed to, 154 


May Day 


Uganda, disposal of navel-string among 
tribes of, 59; vestals in, 166 

Uha in Tanganyika, Sultan of, formerly 
put to ceath, 305 

Ukamba, iron avoided in, 258 

Ulawa (Solomon Islands), sacrifice of 
first-fruits at, 406 ; curious sea-slug in, 
431; dog as scapegoat in, 439 

Unyanyembe, twins thrown into water 
at, 82 i 

Ur, kings of, worshipped, 123 

Urua, in, on the Congo, the chief is 
regarded as divine, 117 

Urundi, continence at death of king in, 
2 

ua (Loyalty Islands), oratory as bait 
in, 413 


Valovale (S. Africa) gynocracy among, 
365 

Vegetation, influence of sexes on, 153-156 

Vesta, Mother, 174 

Vestal fire at Rome, 169 

Virgins, the, 166 
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Vishnu believed to reside in pipal tree, 
131 
Volcanic religion, 347 


Wabende of Tanganyika, and shooting- 
Stars, 3113; sacrifice of first-fruits 
among, 402 

Wachamba of Central Africa, observe 
magical restrictions, 23 

Wachagga or Wajagga, perform cere- 
mony before felling a tree, 134 

Wafipa of Lake Tanganyika, descent of 
royalty among, 183; royal family not 
allowed to see lake, 197 

Wagogo of Tanganyika, offer sacrifice 
for rain, 89 

Wa-Giriama of Kenya, observe contin- 
ence in war time, 236; observe taboo 
on blood, 260 © 

Wajagga of Kilimanjaro, and child’s first 
milk - tooth, 50; use footprints in 
magic, 66; fear influence of iron, 257 ; 
employ hair and nails as hostages, 
263; avoid names of relatives, 276; 
avoid names of animals, 288; and 
stepping over people, 289; cohabit as 
a form of purification, 398; transfer 
ailments to trees, etc., 419; transfer 
evil to a goat, 421 

Wakamba of Kenya, avoid names of 
relatives, 276 

Wakikuyu of Kenya do not touch the 
earth with iron, 258 

Wales, homoeopathic magic in, 15; 
imitative magic in, 18; May Day 
customs in, I50 

Wales, M. G. Quaritch, cited, 330 

Wandamba of East Africa, employ 
magical telepathy, 22; employ relics 
of dead in magic, 40; observe con- 
tinence during hunting season, 247 ; 
propitiation of dead animal by, 412; 
pass through split sapling, 468 

Wangata of Congo, agriculture among, 
381 

Warramunga tribe of Australia, perform 
ceremony to produce wind, 99 

Warriors tabooed, 234 

Wa-Sania of Kenya, observe continence 
in hunting season, 247; head tabooed 
among, 261 

Wasu of Tanganyika, fire-drill among, 
172 

Water-spirits offered human victims, 162; 
thought to bestow offspring, 164 

Wawanga of Kenya, observances on 
killing a foe, 238 

Weather, magical control of, 68-100 

Weeks, J. M., cited, 230 

Wemba of N. Rhodesia, extinguish all 
fires at a death, 180 
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Were-wolves, 454 

Westermarck, E., cited, 90, 108, 165 

Whistling for a wind, 99 

Widow, precautions at marrying, 469 

Williams, F. E., cited, 245 

Williams, Thomas, missionary, cited, 115 

Wind, control of, by magic, 95 

Winged Serpent of San Cristoval, 205 

Winnowing-fans, children in, 374 

Winstedt, R. O., cited, 286 

Women’s part in primitive agriculture, 
379-384 

Words tabooed, 271-289 

Worship of trees, 126-149 


Yabim of New Guinea, disposal of navel- 
string, 58; chiefs and magicians 
among, 104 ; recover the souls of their 
children from water-spirits, 209; ob- 
servances in pregnancy, 233; avoid 
relatives’ names, 279 
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Yakuts of Siberia, avoid names of dead, 
281; tribal festivals among, 335 

Yap, in Pacific, magician who controls 
sun’s motions in, 95; sacred groves 
in, 145; conception of soul in, 202; 
fishing taboos in, 254; natives of, 
fear demons everywhere, 426 

Yatenga, Sudan, sacred groves in, 141; 
magic, through cut hair and nails, in, 
262 

Yoruba of S, Nigeria, identify soul and 
shadow, 223; employ human scape- 
goats, 423 : 


Zambesi, natives 
animals, 417 
Zeus, etymology of, 192-193; in winnow- 

ing-fan, 374 
Zulus, taboos observed by man-slayers 
among, 242 
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